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Posts,  Timber  For .  113 

Wire  Problem . 645,  650,  667 

Fertilizer,  Applying  .  493 

Blood  as  . 143,  775 

Exposure  of  .  327 
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For  Apple  Trees  .  284 


For  Grass  . 502,  541 

For  Onions  .  380 

Liquid  .  004 
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Persimmons  .  13(5 

Petroleum,  Crude,  Value  of .  321 

Phosphate  Rock,  Raw  vs.  Dissolved...  253 

Pickle  Factories,  Long  Island .  030 

Stock  .  500 

Pickles,  flow  to  Make .  282 

Picnic,  liope  Farm . . .  367 

Pig,  Baby,  Feeding .  769 

Pigs  and  Clover .  47 

Black  Teeth  in .  66 

For  Hope  Farm .  463 

In  Orchards  .  705 

Lameness  in  . 455 

Sore  Mouth  in .  487 

Too  Rich  Feed  for .  237 

Trouble  with  .  311 

Winter  .  242 

With  Fits  .  30 

Worms  in  .  236 

Piggery  Nuisance  .  565 

Pine  Timber,  Strength  of .  87 

Pipe,  Iron,  for  Posts .  836 

Rusting  .  780 

Plant  Breeding,  Wholesale  .  782 

Food  . 254,  474 

Protectors  . 37,  429 

Plants  Damaged  by  Gas .  778 

Diseased  Burn  .  6 

For  Shaded  Border .  829 

For  Warm  Cellar .  4 

Pedigree  .  264 

Plaster  Does  Not  Fix  Ammonia .  762 

Plow  Disk,  Use  of .  342 

Plows,  Turning  and  Tossing .  639 

Plum  Report  from  Rural  Grounds .  798 

Murdy  .  540 

Plums,  Early  Ripening .  686 

Japan,  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y .  261 

On  Peach  Stock .  112 

Sterile  .  324 

Pollen,  Foreign,  Improvement  from . 264 

Pony,  Shetland  .  521 

Porcupine  and  Raspberries .  523 

Pork,  Experience  with .  902 

Profitable,  .  353 

Porto  Rico,  Vegetables  in .  138 

Posts,  Iron  Pipe  for .  780 

Treatment  of  . 635,  751 

Potash  and  Acid  Phosphate .  110 

Best  Form  of .  795 

From  Kainit  .  215 

Muriate  and  Sulphate  of .  412 

Potato  Beetles  . 557,  614 

Beetles  and  Birds .  917 

Beetles  Scarce  .  541 

Blight  and  Mildew .  379 

Blight,  Bordeaux  for .  363 

Crop.  Pennsylvania  . 109,  215 

Crop  Outlook  . 549,  705 

Crop,  Ilow  Handled .  683 

Diggers  .  637 

Digging  .  689 

Ground,  Fitting  .  460 

New  Uruguayan  .  670 

Outlook  .  561 

Planters  .  285 

Planting  .  342 

Scab,  Treatment  for . 67,  282,  741 

Society,  National  .  116 

Spraying  . 91,  138,  343 

Stalk-Borer  .  561 

Trials  on  Rural  Grounds .  54 

Within  a  Potato .  685 

Potatoes  After  Lime  and  Cow  Peas....  326 

Ahead  of  the  Beetle .  526 

Blighted,  Mowing  .  385 

From  Seed  .  702 

High  Priced .  638 

Hybridizing  .  187 

In  the  Ground .  507 

In  Switzerland  .  613 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on .  262 

Out  All  Winter  . 396,  529,  561 

Sprayed  on,  Long  Island .  653 

Spraying  .  721 

Spraying  and  Fertilizing .  286 

Starting  Early  .  327 

Sweet,  Starting  .  342 

Wood  Ashes  and  Nitrate  for .  110 

Poultry,  Artificial  Heat  for .  619 

Blood  or  Green  Bone  for .  351 

Bowel  Trouble  in .  822 

Breeder,  Western,  Talks .  46 

Buildings  .  598 

Cramming  Machine  .  775 

Crop  .  737 

Fish  Roe  for .  351 

Grain  for .  903 

House,  Winter  .  811 

House  Construction  .  538 

House  Pointers  .  758 

Killing  .  557 

Outlook  .  785 

Plant,  Starting  .  219 

Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. .  438 

Questions  .  63 

Roup  in  . 209,  358 

School  Correspondence .  74 

Show,  New .  893 

.  Show,  N.  Y .  60 

Preserving  Compounds  .  655 

Privet  in  Indiana . 908 

Propagating,  .  346 

Scale  on  .  216 

Produce,  Shipping  .  849 

Propagating  From  Bearing  Trees .  131 

Property  Right  of  Surviving  Heir .  773 

Prospect  Ilill  Farm .  379 

Prunes,  German,  Grafting .  52 

Pruning  Peaches  .  210 

Shrubs  .  234 

Summer  . 673,  701,  734 

Pullets,  Leghorn,  Facts  About .  410 

Six  Months  as  Layers .  390 

Vs.  Old  Hens .  502 

Pump,  Compressed  Air .  344 

For  Watering  Stock .  615 

Q 

Quack  and  Alfafa .  667 

Grass  .  522 

Quince  Borers,  Salt  for .  796 

Borgeat  . 54,  210 
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Rabbits  and  Fruit  Trees .  916 

In  Illinois .  127 

Why  Fat  .  79 

Radish,  Crimson  Giant .  240 

Ram,  Hydraulic  . 564,  596,  764 

Hydraulic,  Clogging  .  284 

Purebred  .  759 

Rakes,  Side  Delivery .  527 

Rape,  Dwarf  Essex . 237,  461 

In  N.  Y .  132 

Raspberries,  Everbearing  . 717,  718 

Second  Crop  .  701 

Yield  of  . 590 

Rats,  How  to  Poison .  213 

Rhubarb,  Evergrowing  .  140 

For  Spring  Forcing  .  844 

Plants,  Young  .  461 

Unfrozen  .  211 

Ungrateful  . 525 

What  Ailed? .  924 

Winter  .  21 

Roaches,  Destroying  .  716 

Road  Building  . 634,  666,  849,  865 

Overseer  Trespasses  .  853 

Scraper  .  774 

Good  .  816 

Roads,  State .  913 

Robins  and  Dogs . 469,  477 

And  the  Law .  427 

Attack  Grapes  .  702 

And  Fruit  Growers .  525 

Friend  of  .  421 

No  Friend  of .  461 

Roof,  Fireproof  Paint  for . 266,  365 

Preservers  .  395 

Roofs,  Metal,  Painting . 533,  606 

Shingle  .  279 

Tar  Paper  .  452 

Tarred  .  319 

Roofing,  Galvanized  .  644 

Metal  .  436 

Slate  or  Shingles  for .  85 

Stains  for  .  79 

Steel  . 395,  444 

Steel,  Life  of .  327 

Rooster’s  Comb  Picked .  454 

Rosa  Rugosa .  910 

Rose  Buds,  Blasting .  702 

Cuttings,  Rooting .  908 

Bug,  Detestable  .  526 

Bugs,  Hand  Picking  for  .  52 

Crimson  Rambler,  Origin  of .  606 

Cuttings  Planted  Outdoors .  684 

Cuttings,  Starting  .  693 

In  Ohio .  877 
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Report,  First  .  260 

Winter  Protection  of .  908 

Roses,  Dormant,  Planting .  782 

Hardy,  for  Ohio .  524 

Irrigating  with  Drain  Pipes .  343 
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Rambler  .  606 

Rambler,  Pruning .  398 

Tender  in  Cold  Place .  210 

Trained  .  110 

Wild,  Breeding  .  558 

Roup,  Treatment  for .  209 

Rubber  Plant,  Propagating . 510,  596 

Rural  Carriers  and  Automobiles .  733 

Grounds  Novelties  .  22 

Mail  Delivery  .  9 

Rye  and  Clover .  133 

And  Clover  for  Sheep  Pasture . 470 

Profitable  .  747 

Seeding  .  715 
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Saloon  Keeper's  Notice .  492 

Salt  on  Drowned  Chickens . 503,  550 

Salvias  . 235 

Sauerkraut  .  101 

Saw,  Cross-Cut,  Handling . 239,  263,  305 

Sawdust  and  Fruit  Trees .  828 
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For  Stable  .  486 

Scale,  Oyster-Shell  .  187 

San  Josd  in  Connecticut .  625 

San  Jos6  in  Maryland . #. . .  . .  641 

San  Josd  in  New  York . *.....  589 

San  Jose  in  Various  States .  609 

San  Josd  in  Young  Orchards, 

811,  825,  859 

San  Josd  on  Privet .  348 

San  Josd  on  Rural  Ground .  734 
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San  Jose,  Spraying  for .  174 
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School  Laud,  Right  of  Way  on .  517 

Scions,  Keeping  .  Ill 

Scrubs,  Weeding  Out .  742 

Seeds,  Handling . 20 

Saving  .  510 

Shavings  for  Bedding . 33,  682,  684,  726 

Sheep,  Age  of .  678 

And  Dogs  .  701 

And  White  Daisy . 218,  352 

Bells  on  . 62,  142 

Cough  in  .  759 

Experience  with . 310,  519,  567 

Farm,  New  Hampshire .  793 

Farmer’s  Flock  of .  905 

Feeding  .  171 

Grub  in  Head . 678 

In  Argentina  .  154 

In  Orchards  . 332,  601,  666,  679 

Losing  Wool  .  293 

Manure,  Value  of .  253 

Nurseryman’s .  902 

Outlook  .  350 

Rations  . 163 

Renewed  Interest  in .  5 

Rye  and  Corn  for .  74 

Silage  for .  293 
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Starting  Flock  of .  918 

Shingles,  Preserving  .  780 

Shoddy  and  Wool  Wastes .  838 

Shotes,  Feeding . 759 

Silage,  Care  in  Feeding .  92 

Corn  and  Soy  Beans  as .  162 

For  Horses  .  176 

For  Sheep  . 293 

Short  .  31 

Substitutes  .  46 

Weed  .  353 

Silo  and  Corn  Notes .  481 

Brick  Building  .  554 

Cement  in  . 476,  507 

Filling  .  662 

Michigan,  Story  of .  503 

Notes  .  566 

Octagonal  .  477 

Plastered  with  Concrete .  443 

Shredded  Fodder  in .  730 

Talk  .  550 

Silkworm  Eggs  .  261 

Slate  vs.  Shingles  .  155 

Slugs,  Lime  for .  126 

Smokehouse  . 69,  100,  149,  869 

Snails  in  Garden .  524 

Snow  Plow,  Canadian .  71 

Soap  Dealer  .  621 

Sod  for  Greenhouse  .  345 

Soil,  Needs  of .  67 

Leaching,  .  895 

Renovating  .  397 

Suiting  Crop  to . .  ...  895 

Sunshine  in  .  347 

Soiling  Crops  .  827 

Soot,  Fertilizing  Value  of .  215 

Sorghum  at  the  North .  412 

Heavy  Yield  of .  747 

Sorrel,  Destroying  .  556 

Sparrows  and  Lice .  304 

Spiders  on  Walls .  284 

Sprayer,  Compressed  Air . 158,  263 

Steam  .  88 

Power  .  52 

Spraying,  Compulsory,  in  Ohio .  364 

Effect  of  .  651 

Methods  .  255 

Notes .  917 

On  Pacific  Coast .  79 

Outfits,  Power  for .  1 

Potatoes  .  343 

Vine  Crops  .  875 

With  Sulphide  of  Potash .  140 

Sprays  for  Southern  Vegetables .  811 

Spring,  Use  of .  453 

Springbrook  Farm,  Day  s  Work  at . 393 

Squab  Farm,  Michigan .  729 

Squabs,  Market  for .  465 

Squash  Culture  . 87,  93 

Stable  Absorbents  .  922 

Concrete  . 31,  297,  651,  839 

In  Stone  Hill .  844 

Stanchion  Closer  .  75 

Stands  for  His  Rights .  6l3 

Steam,  Uses  for .  618 

Steamboat,  Oregon  . 497 

Steer,  Growth  on .  647 

Steers,  Fattening  .  471 

Stewardess,  Duties  of .  500 

Stock  Raising  in  Florida .  839 

Watering  Devices  . 377,  411 

Stokesia  Cyanea  . 22,  72,  638 

Stone,  Picking  .  397 

Storehouse  for  Fruit  and  Vegetables.  . .  605 

Straw,  Marketing  .  405 

Strawberry  Bed,  Renewing . 324,  604 

Beds,  Building  Up .  553 

Dixon  .  553 

Mead  .  61 

Midnight  .  559 

Plants,  Pot-Grown  .  699 

Rows,  Vegetables  Between . 346 

Trials  on  Rural  Grounds .  542 

Yields,  Big  .  607 

Strawberries,  Bone  and  Wood  Ashes  for,  845 

Canadian  .  159 

Guaranteed  .  4S9 

Home  Market  for .  441 

In  Burma  .  55 

In  Fine  Condition. . .  878 

In  Massachusetts  .  597 

In  Michigan  .  650 

In  Pennsylvania  .  71 

Nitrate  for  .  254 

On  Shares  .  157 

Shaded  .  452 

Three  Years  Old .  557 

AVeeds  in  .  556 

Stringfellow  Answers  Questions .  730 

Stumps,  Clearing  Out .  18 

Subsoiling,  Opposed  to .  155 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y.,  Notes .  493 

Sulphide  of  Potash  in  Spray  Mixture..  140 

Sunflower  Seed,  Value  of .  852 

Swamp,  Treatment  of . 764,  795 

Sweet  Peas,  Hybridizing .  94 

Fall  Sowing  of .  717 

Swimmer,  Youthful  .  621 

Swine  Notes  .  774 

Symphoricarpus  Racemosus  .  878 

Vulgaris  .  878 
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Talking  Machines  .  161 

Tankage  for  Grass .  620 

Tar,  Removing  from  Hands .  469 

Tax,  Inheritance  .  476 

Telephone  and  Gunpowder .  666 

As  Salesman  .  SS 

Company,  Contract  with .  397 

Line,  Starting  . 303,  363 

Lines  and  Lightning.  . .  717 

Teosinte  .  218 

Texas,  Conditions  in .  539 

Lands  .  833 

Notes  .  769 

Taxes  in  Arirginia .  881 

Thermostat,  Principles  of .  380 

Thistles,  Canada  . 522,  533 

Tigridia  Seedlings  .  235 

Tile,  Round  ■  or  Horseshoe .  344 


Tobacco,  Connecticut  .  705 

Dust  as  Fertilizer .  216 

Stems  as  Fertilizer .  636 

Tomato,  Chalk’s  Jewel .  701 

Growing  . 491,  826 

Honor  Bright  .  766 

Improved  .  750 

Tomatoes  and  Squash  Bugs .  66 

Early  .  413 

Gregory  on  .  86 

In  Indiana  . . . .  585 

Nitrate  on  .  765 

Transplanting  by  Machinery  .  413 

Transportation  Matters  .  . .  249 

Tree  Agents,  Experience  with .  433 

Agents,  Honest  .  307 

Agents,  New  Schemes  of .  396 

Culture,  Form  .  475 

Leaning,  Felling  .  324 

Painting  . 232,  239,  261,  264,  324 

Planting  .  367 
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Planting,  Hale  on .  231 

Planting,  Ilitchings  on .  231 

Planting,  Stringfellow  on .  231 

Trimming  .  7 

Well  Ripened  .  44 

Trees,  Barked,  Bridging.  .  .  .214,  489,  516,  532 


For  Shade  .  692 

Girdled,  Saving  . 258,  307,  748 

Hollow  .  256 

Mulching  .  831 

Mulched,  and  Mice .  811 

Pedigree  . 205 

Protecting  from  Sheep .  492 

Root-Grafted  .  346 

Root-Pruned  . 836 

Shade,  Planting  .  4 

Stringfellow  .  217 

Trespass  from  Obstructed  Highway....  421 

Question  .  781 

Trltomas  from  Seed .  766 

Trolley  for  Hauling  Produce .  779 

Truck  Farmer  .  612 

Trucking  in  New  Jersey .  175 

Trust,  Beating  .  589 

Turkeys,  Raising  .  437 

Wild  .  566 

Turnips,  Too  Many .  750 

U 

Uncle  John’s  Boys . 410,  458 

V 

Vegetable  Plants,  House  for .  490 

A'egetables  or  Flowers .  718 

Ventilation,  Barn  . .....165,  460 

Vetch  as  Forage  Crop .  489 

Hairy,  in  North  Carolina .  256 

Harvesting  .  565 

Sand  .  619 
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With  Rye  .  507 

Vine  Crops  .  133 
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Commercial  .  660 
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Making  Over  .  781 

Questions  .  829 
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AA'alnuts  and  Fruit .  25S 

Grafting  .  131 

Warts,  Removing .  471 

water.  Cooling  by  Compressed  Air . 587 

Cress,  Culture  ot .  178 

For  Farmhouse  .  763 

Mains,  Protecting  .  553 

Pipe,  Air  in .  779 

Pipes,  Clogged  .  331 

Pipe,  Protecting  . 459,  780,  844 
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Power  on  the  Farm .  779 
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Plowing  for  .  693 
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Roots,  Grubbing  .  428 

AVineberry  . 910 
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Windmill,  Novel  Power .  66 
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Woman  Farmer, 

111,  409,  603,  647,  695,  812,  891 

AA'oman’s  Strenuous  Day .  301 

Woodchuck  Has  Friends .  501 

Hope  Farm  .  447 

Wool,  Cotted .  518 

Crop  .  737 

Feed  For  .  934 

AA'ords,  Big  . 655,  746 

AVork  for  Young  Folks .  494 
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Alfalfa,  Hauling .  761 

Apple  Butter,  Making .  87 
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WHAT  POWER  FOR  SPRAYING  OUTFITS? 

What  Sized  Orchards  Will  Justify  Power? 

How  many  fruit  trees  should  a  farmer  have  in  order 
to  justify  him  in  buying  a  power  sprayerf  How  much 
work  should  a  man  hove  in  order  to  pay  interest  on  the 
cost  of  such  an  outfit,  and  from  your  experience  and 
observation  what  kind  of  power  would  you  buy  T 

Study  the  Power  in  the  Field. 

1  should  say  if  one  has  five  to  10  acres  or  more  of 
fruit  he  should  have  some  kind  of  power  sprayer. 
What  he  would  best  purchase  would  depend  upon  size 
of  his  orchard  trees,  number  of  acres  and  also  how 
much  money  he  could  spare  to  put  into  a  rig.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  spray  any  considerable  amount 
by  hand  power.  If  he  only  has  a  few  acres  a  good 
power  rig  will  be  a  profitable  investment.  In  orchards 
of  any  considerable  size  the  best,  no  matter  what  its 
first  cost  may  be,  will  be  found  to  be  the  cheapest. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  rigs  on  the  market,  all 
claimed  to  be  “the  best  and  only,”  making  it  difficult 
to  give  advice  that  different  growers  may  follow.  As 
conditions  vary  I  think 
the  “best  and  only”  thing 
for  the  grower  to  do  is  to 
select  a  few  styles  that 
seem  to  suit  his  ideas. 

Then  go  and  see  them  all 
in  actual  operation,  not 
simply  go  to  horticultural 
meetings  where  they 
squirt  a  little  clear  water 
through  the  nozzles,  but 
go  to  see  them  roughing  it 
in  actual  work  in  the  or¬ 
chards.  Money  and  time 
expended  this  way  will  be 
a  good  investment  even  if 
it  is  half  the  price  of  the 
rig.  All  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  tell  the  grower 
what  he  wants.  What  the 
grower  should  really  know 
however  is  what  he  don’t 
want,  and  a  personal  in¬ 
spection  of  machines  in 
actual  operation  is  the 
only  way  he  can  learn 
this.  He  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  soldier  who 
wears  the  handsomest  uni¬ 
form  is  not  always  the 
soldier  who  can  stand  the  most  forced  marches. 
Handsome  is  that  handsome  does  is  a  maxim  to  be  re¬ 
membered  when  buying  spraying  outfits. 

Pennsylvania.  a.  i.  loop. 

F.  P.  1 /ergon's  Opinion. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  quantity  of  trees  that  make  it 
necessary  to  have  a  power  sprayer  as  it  is  their  size 
and  height.  Here  in  central  Ohio  a  good  hand  pump 
is  quite  satisfactory,  until  the  trees  are  10  years  old, 
after  this  a  power  sprayer  does  the  work  very  much 
better  and  faster,  reaching  the  tops  of  the  trees  with¬ 
out  straining  or  getting  out  of  humor.  Very  much 
depends  on  the  man.  If  the  right  man  has  an  orchard 
of  even  five  acres  of  fairly  good  trees  and  varieties — 
trees  so  high  that  good  work  cannot  be  done  with  a 
hand  pump — it  is  quite  possible  the  better  results  in 
a  single  crop  over  a  bad  job  of  spraying  would  pay 
for  the  power  outfit.  The  man  that  does  his  work 
best  succeeds  best.  I  think  that  about  everything  is 
in  favor  of  gasoline  power  for  spraying  purposes.  En¬ 
gine  costs  less,  costs  less  to  run  it,  does  not  require 
so  much  of  an  engineer,  not  so  dangerous,  power  can 
be  got  up  in  a  few  moments,  one  and  one-half  horse¬ 


power  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  spraying  purposes. 

Ohio.  F.  P.  VERGON. 

Steam  Power  Satisfactory. 

The  number  of  trees  one  has  to  spray  to  justify 
buying  a  power  sprayer  I  can  hardly  answer.  I  have 
thought  that  if  there  were  orchards  enough  in  a 
neighborhood  or  town  to  warrant  the  use  of  a  power 
sprayer  it  would  be  best  for  some  one  to  buy  a  power 
sprayer  and  make  it  his  business  to  spray  for  the 
whole  neighborhood.  To  make  the  spray  properly  and 
to  apply  it  economically  requires  some  experience, 
also  to  run  a  power  sprayer.  If  there  were  100  or¬ 
chards  of  100  trees  each  it  would  pay,  I  think,  for 
some  intelligent  person  to  buy  a  power  sprayer  and 
do  the  spraying  for  all.  He  would  soon  learn  to  mix 
the  ingredients  properly  and  use  the  sprayer  econom¬ 
ically  and  expeditiously,  the  same  as  parties  who 
buy  a  thrasher  and  go  about  and  thrash  the  grain  for 
a  neighborhood  or  town.  For  a  single  farmer  to  in¬ 
vest  in  a  power  sprayer  I  would  say  he  should  have 
from  300  to  500  trees,  otherwise  a  barrel  pump 
sprayer  would  answer.  There  are  those  made  now 
which  work  easily  and  with  a  little  experience  can  be 


made  to  accomplish  a  large  amount  of  spraying.  Now 
that  spraying  has  become  a  necessity  orchard  tree3 
should  not  be  planted  to  spread  30  feet  and  40  feet 
high.  Plant  close,  keep  tops  down  small  so  as  to  be 
easily  covered  even  with  a  hand  power  barrel  pump, 
and  a  steam  power  pump  will  hardly  be  needed  for 
spraying  apple  trees.  edwin  hoyt. 

Prefers  Compressed  Air. 

As  to  what  form  of  power  is  best  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  sorpe  type  of  machine  using  compressed  air. 
From  our  experience  this  type  of  machine  is  simpler 
in  operation,  and  more  satisfactory  than  gasoline. 
These  machines  are  operated  upon  a  very  simple  and 
effective  principle.  A  sprocket  is  attached  to  the  rear 
wheel  and  a  chain  connects  this  with  an  air  pump 
which  forces  air  into  a  small  storage  tank  or  re¬ 
ceiver.  In  driving  to  the  orchard  a  pressure  upwards 
of  150  pounds  is  readily  formed,  and  this  gives  a 
steady  even  pressure,  a  finely  divided  spray  and  a 
uniform  flow  and  distribution.  In  the  Spring  the 
ground  is  usually  soft,  and  the  load  should  be  as  light 
as  possible.  An  equipment  of  this  kind  will  add  about 
300  pounds  additional  to  the  load.  The  lightest  type 


of  gasoline  engine  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
weighs  double  this  amount.  Some  of  them  are  also 
upright  in  position  and  tend  to  make  the  load  top- 
heavy,  and  are  inconvenient  to  use  on  steep  hillsides. 

In  my  experience  the  gasoline  engine  requires  a  good 
solid  foundation  or  base  to  rest  upon.  It  is  very  apt 
to  prove  whimsical  and  go  on  a  strike  almost  any 
time  on  a  spray  tank.  Steam  sprayers  I  never  used. 

The  second  question,  how  many  fruit  trees  should 
a  farmer  have  in  order  to  justify  him  in  buying  a 
power  sprayer,  is  not  easily  answered.  I  can  reply  to 
this  best,  perhaps,  by  indicating  the  capacity  of  this 
type  of  machine,  and  its  comparison  with  a  hand 
pump  will  indicate  its  profit,  and  hence  enable  him  to 
answer  for  himself,  as  to  which  he  can  use  to  better 
advantage.  Last  Spring  the  horticultural  department 
of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  purchased  a  sprayer 
which  is  operated  upon  compressed  air  principles  al¬ 
ready  described.  A  pressure  of  80  to  100  pounds  did 
excellent  and  rapid  work.  A  part  of  the  time  the 
ground  was  soft,  and  it  was  necessary  to  attach  the 
mud  claws  to  prevent  the  wheels  slipping  when  the 
pressure  ran  high.  The  orchard  in  which  this  ma¬ 
chine  was  used  contained 
70  acres,  the  original 
planting  being  25  years 
old,  and  planted  two  rods 
apart.  About  10  years 
later  the  interspaces  were 
filled  in  one  way  with  ap¬ 
ple  and  plum  trees.  The 
season  was  an  unusually 
wet  one  and  the  land  hilly, 
and  under  these  conditions 
our  best  record  was  12 
acres  per  day  of  12  hours* 
work.  Two  men  did  the 
work,  one  man  driving 
and  operating  one  line  of 
hose.  The  operators  usual¬ 
ly  took  a  position  on  the 
tank,  though  they  show 
another  position  in  the 
picture.  Fig.  1,  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  details  of  the 
machine  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Both  sides  were 
sprayed  at  the  same  time. 
Sufficient  power  was  main¬ 
tained  once  the  tanks  were 
charged  in  driving  from 
tree  to  tree  to  do  the  work. 
The  five-barrel  tank  prov¬ 
ed  too  heavy  for  the  soft  ground  and  in  a  hilly  coun¬ 
try.  Were  we  purchasing  again  I  should  secure  a 
three-barrel  capacity  tank  instead. 

I  believe  that  a  compressed  air  sprayer  can  cover 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  more  ground  than  a  hand 
machine,  and  do  it  much  better.  The  spray  is  more 
finely  divided,  which  increases  its  efilciency,  hence 
requires  less  material,  and  the  ground  is  covered  very 
much  more  rapidly.  I  should  estimate  that  the  grow¬ 
er  of  20  acres,  or  perhaps  less,  would  profit  by  the 
expenditure  in  this  type  of  machine.  a.  t.  erwtn. 

Iowa  Experiment  Station. 

Thinks  Well  of  Gas. 

I  should  advise  anyone  owning  500  fruit  trees  that 
are  10  years  old  to  buy  a  power  sprayer.  Up  to  that 
age  one  can  do  quite  effective  work  with  a  hand 
pump,  but  it  is  hard  work  to  keep  the  pressure  up  to 
do  best  work.  I  have  decided  that  the  power  for  me 
to  use  on  the  slopes  here  is  either  compressed  air  or 
gas.  In  practice  we  want  as  light  a  load  to  draw  as 
possible,  and  freedom  from  bother  with  our  power. 
Time  is  very  valuable  when  spraying  needs  to  be 
done,  and  an  expert  machinist  may  not  be  at  hand. 


tr 


AN  AIR  SPRAYER  AT  WORK  IN  AN  IOWA  ORCHARD.  Fig  1. 
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With  the  gas  as  pewer  yon  buy  your  cylinders  already 
charged,  an<l  ran  buy  afTmueh  puwer  as  needed  for 
a  season’s  work.  With  compressed  air  you  buy  a 
compressor  and  make  your  power.  If  either  of  these 
plans  proves  effective,  as  claimed,  spraying  will  he 
much  simplified.  gra^xt  e.  kitohings. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gasoline  Power  is  Good. 

This  question  is  not  an  easy  one  to  answer  without 
knowing  something  of  the  labor  conditions  and  gen¬ 
eral  surroundings  of  the  farmer.  From  my  own  point 
of  view  I  would  say  that  it  would  pay  me  to  have  a 
power  sprayer  if  I  had  but  10  acres  in  orchard.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  secure  effi¬ 
cient  and  reliable  labor  to  do  this  work,  as  it  comes 
at  the  beginning  of  the  busy  season,  when  surplus 
laborers  are  hard  to  find.  It  requires  a  man,  or  rath¬ 
er  two  men,  who  are  not  afraid  of  work  to  operate  a 
pump  properly.  Good  spraying  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  plenty  of  power  behind  the  pump.  With  us  we 
have  other  uses  for  our  engine,  besides  spraying,  such 
as  grinding  and  cutting  feed,  so  that  only  a  part  of  its 
cost  is  to  be  charged  up  with  the  spraying  outfit. 
With  a  power"  sprayer  you  are  ready  at  any  time  to 
go  out  with  the  regular  force  and  do  the  spraying.  I 
would  greatly  prefer  a  gasoline  engine  to  steam 
power.  It  is  much  lighter  to  haul  around,  there  being 
very  little  water  or  fuel  to  carry  along.  It  is  ready  for 
business  at  any  moment,  no  waiting  or  delay  in 
“steaming  up,”  and  no  danger  of  explosion  from  neg¬ 
lect.  The  gasoline  power  needs  no  looking  after, 
other  than  to  oil  occasionally  and  keep  the  gasoline 
tank  filled.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  keep  a  gasoline 
engine  in  running  order  than  steam.  We  have  been 
operating  a  gasoline  engine  for  eight  years,  and  must 
say  that  it  is  the  most  convenient  and  economical 
power  the  farmer  can  have.  We  have 
had  experience  with  steam  and  several 
kinds  of  horse  powers,  and  know  where¬ 
of  we  speak.  Many  small  orchardists 
are  having  their  spraying  done  satis¬ 
factorily  by  men  who  have  power  spray¬ 
ers  and  go  about  from  one  orchard  to 
another  doing  this  work. 

Indiana.  w.  w.  stevttns. 


VARIOUS  COW  NOTES. 

Care  of  Mangers. 

After  feeding  dry  coarse  fodder  that 
may  contain  any  orts  we  always  clean 
out  the  mangers  before  feeding  grain, 
and  this  is  done  once  or  twice  each  day 
depending  on  what  we  are  feeding.  For 
thus  cleansing  them  we  use  a  wide  shin¬ 
gle  with  a  little  of  the  slim  end  sawed 
off,  and  one  can  work  rapidly  and  well 
with  it,  as  we  clean  out  60  or  more  man¬ 
gers  in  10  to  15  minutes,  depending 
upon  their  condition.  We  never  like 
to  make  a  cow  pick  grain  from 
coarse  fodder.  A  good  deal  is  wasted  in  feeding  that 
way,  yet  we  have  seen  mangers  where  apparently  the 
cow  didn’t  get  a  clean  meal  once  a  month.  We  re¬ 
member  looking  in  at  one  barn  owned  by  the  man 
who  entertained  the  institute  speakers  and  there  was 
hardly  a  sound  manger  in  the  barn.  Plenty  of  holes 
where  the  grain  dropped  through  to  the  ground  be¬ 
neath  and  the  cow  made  frantic  efforts  to  recover  it. 
No  wonder  dairying  didn’t  pay  on  the  host’s  farm,  am 
he  was  anxious  to  try  some  new  line.  Once  in  a  while 
we  see  a  dairyman  who  feeds  wet  feed,  but  we  do  not 
like  this  practice.  The  mangers  are  apt  to  be  wet  all 
’the  time.  Wet,  pasty  grain  accumulates  in  the  cor¬ 
ners  and  the  manger  often  become  very  repulsive  and 
unsanitary.  Mangers  are  often  made  much  too 
large  at  the  bottom  and  the  cow  makes  desperate  ef¬ 
forts  to  reach  the  feed  in  the  corners.  She  strains  this 
way  and  that  and  often  slips  and  falls  heavily  to  the 
floor  and  then  we  wonder  why  she  has  big  knees  or 
even  why  abortion  strikes  our  herd. 

Cows  and  a  Sink  Drain. 

Would  you  consider  it  safe  for  cows  to  drink  from  a 
diteh  100  yards  from  the  place  a  laundry  empties  Its 
waste  water  on  the  hillside,  finding  Its  way  into  the 
ditch?  The  laundry  washes  all  kinds  of  linen.  J.  l.  h. 

Freehold,  N.  J. 

We  should  not  want  to  have  our  cows  drink  water 
from  the  ditch  in  question,  and  one  could  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  sanitary  milk  when  such  water  was  used 
for  drinking  purposes.  When  the  ground  was  frozen 
this  water  with  scarcely  any  change  would  enter  the 
ditch  and  contaminate  the  water.  One  can  hardly  im¬ 
agine  water  more  filthy  than  the  waste  from  a  laun¬ 
dry.  In  addition  to  this,  soap,  washing  and  bleaching 
powders,  lime,  soda,  potash  and  sometimes  even  acid 
are  used  for  cleansing  purposes.  We  should  expeet 
that  these  would  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
animals'  systems,  and  serious  financial  loss  might  fol¬ 


low  from  drinking  such  water.  We  know  of  two 
farmers  who  have  had  heavy  losses  from  hotel  swill 
that  had  had  washing  powders  therein,  causing  a  loss 
of  nearly  all  their  swine,  so  that  such  waste  is  now  at 
a  discount.  Cows  consume  about  100  pounds  of  water 
daily,  and  would  thus  take  in  a  good  deal  of  foreign 
matter.  The  effect  of  this  water  might  not  appear 
in  the  milk,  but  whatever  we  give  an  animal  that  is 
not  wholesome  has  an  effect  which  in  time  weakens 
the  system  and  makes  way  for  other  troubles.  We 
have  troubles  enough  that  are  unavoidable,  without 
taking  unnecessary  chances.  We  do  not  think,  as  a 
rule,  dairymen  are  particular  enough  with  the  water 
their  cattle  drink.  We  have  seen  them  drinking  from 
stagnant  pools  in  the  barnyard,  and  filthy  holes  in  the 
pastures,  when  a  little  work  would  have  given  them  a 
chance  to  drink  from  running  streams  or  water  fresh¬ 
ly  pumped  from  wells. 

A  Balanced  Ration  Suggested. 

How  can  I  make  up  a  balanced  ration  for  milch  cows 
from  what  I  have  on  hand,  mixed  hay,  clover,  Timothy 
and  Red-top,  millet,  corn  fodder,  dried  grains,  sprouts, 
Globe  gluten  meal?  j.  w.  d.  g. 

Meadow  Brook,  N.  Y. 

If  the  hay  in  question  is  early-cut  we  would  suggest 
a  trial  of  this  ration: 


Pro- 

Carbo- 

teln. 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

8  lbs. 

hay  . 

. 40 

2.66 

.12 

S  “ 

millet 

3.71 

.08 

10  “ 

corn  fodder  . 

. 25 

3.50 

.12 

4  “ 

Globe 

gluten  feed . 

...  .95 

2.06 

.11 

3  “ 

dried 

brewers'  grains... 

...  .47 

1.08 

.15 

Total  . 

13d)I 

.58 

This  furnishes  practically  a  balanced  ration  for 
1,000-pound  cows  and  seven  pounds  of  grain  would 
not  be  an  expensive  ration.  Most  cows  weigh  less 
than  1,000  pounds,  so  probably  a  little  less  of  all 
would  be  required.  Of  the  coarse  fodder  give  whac 


they  will  eat  up  fairly  clean,  and  if  cows  are  in  full 
flow  of  milk  a  full  grain  ration.  Some  may  handle 
more  at  a  good  profit,  while  others  will  need  less,  and 
as  they  work  further  along  in  the  milking  period  de¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  grain.  If  we  could  get  bran  at 
the  same  price  as  the  dried  brewers’  grains  we  should 
drop  them  in  favor  of  bran.  Malt  sprouts  analyze  well, 
but  are  not  very  palatable,  and  we  do  not  like  them. 
We  note  that  you  mention  Globe  gluten  meal.  Globe 
gluten  is  not  a  meal  hut  a  feed.  It  contains  about  27 
per  cent  crude  protein,  while  gluten  meals  contain  34 
to  38  per  cent  protein.  They  are  a  heavier  and  more 
concentrated  feed,  weighing  1.7  pound  per  quart, 
while  the  feed  weighs  1.2  to  1.4  pound  per  quart.  The 
meal  does  not  contain  any  of  the  husk  or  shell  of  the 
corn  kernel,  and  while  usually  the  meal  furnishes  pro¬ 
tein  a  little  cheaper,  in  the  average  man’s  hands  the 
feed  is  a  safer  one  to  use.  h.  o.  Manchester. 


CLOVER  SUBSOILS  FOR  ALFALFA. 

In  Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  855,  last  volume,  the 
question  of  subsoiling  liardpan  to  prepare  it  for  Al¬ 
falfa  is  discussed.  One  of  the  best  subsoilers  to  use 
in  fitting  land  for  Alfalfa  Is  Red  clover.  Young  clover 
is  much  more  vigorous  than  young  Alfalfa,  while  the 
reverse  is  true  of  the  older  plants.  Several  farmers 
of  my  acquaintance  have  had  good  success  in  growing 
Alfalfa  on  soils  underlaid  by  hardpan  by  growing 
clover  on  the  field  for  two  years  before  seeding  to 
Alfalfa.  The  plan  is  to  handle  the  clover  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  the  most  vigorous  growth  possible. 
Under  such  treatment  the  roots  will  grow  well  down 
into  tough  subsoil,  often  subsoiling  pretty  thoroughly 
to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  the  slover  sod  is  broken  up  and  the  ground  pre¬ 
pared  for  and  seeded  to  Alfalfa.  The  clover  puts  the 
soil  in  good  condition  for  the  easy  growth  of  the 
young  Alfalfa,  and  the  decaying  clover  roots  keep  the 


subsoil  open  and  drained.  By  the  time  the  Alfalfa 
roots  have  reached  to  the  full  depth  to  which  the  sub¬ 
soil  has  been  worked  up  by  the  clover  the  Alfalfa  has 
become  strong  and  vigorous,  ready  to  bore  its  way 
through  almost  any  subsoil  but  rock.  Red  clover  has 
another  advantage  in  preparing  the  way  for  Alfalfa. 
Young  Alfalfa  is  the  weakest  feeder  among  farm 
plants,  and  particularly  needs  an  easily  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  nitrogen.  The  clover  sod  furnishes  this  until 
the  Alfalfa  reaches  full  growth,  when  it  becomes  one 
of  our  strongest  nitrogen  gathering  plants.  Many 
farmers  will  think  this  method  of  fitting  land  for  Al¬ 
falfa  too  expensive,  but  when  they  consider  that  when 
they  have  secured  a  permanent  stand  of  Alfalfa  they 
will  have  a  crop  that  will  give  them  yearly  per  acre 
the  equivalent  of  four  to  six  tons  of  bran  they  will 
find  the  expense  justified.  h.  m.  cottbell. 

Iowa. 


TURF  CULTURE  FOR  AN  ORCHARD. 

I  would  like  to  ask  what  your  readers  would  do  about 
an  apple  orchard  which  I  intend  setting  out  this  Spring 
under  the  following  conditions:  The  land  has  been  in 
past  years  the  best  corn  land  In  this  section,  but  the 
Witch  grass  is  in  so  thickly  now  thut  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  for  anything  else  to  grow.  It  Is  on  a  side  hill 
and  somewhat  rocky.  Will  it  pay  me  to  cultivate  this 
piece  after  setting  the  orchard  in  spite  of  the  Witch 
grass,  or  is  there  a  way  I  can  sow  it  down  at  once  and 
get  results  that  would  pay,  all  things  considered?  There 
are  about  six  acres  in  all.  A.  d.  gile. 

New  Hampshire. 

If  the  land  in  question  were  level  or  nearly  so,  and 
comparatively  free  from  stone,  I  should  advise  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  for  the  first  season  at  least.  This 
can  be  done  very  cheaply  with  the  wheel  harrow,  or 
better  still,  the  spring-tooth  harrow.  The  Acme 
harrow  is  now  made  with  spring-tooth  attachment, 
and  a  spreading  arm,  so  that  the  horses  can  walk 
clear  of  the  trees  even  when  hitched 
with  a  long  evener,  and  the  land  may  be 
harrowed  over  five  or  six  times  at  very 
little  expense.  If  it  is  stony  and  with  a 
sloping  surface  that  will  wash  with 
heavy  rains,  I  would  dig  over  a  circle  of 
at  least  four  feet  wide,  apply  stable  ma¬ 
nure  or  a  liberal  amount  of  fruit-tree 
fertilizer,  and  hoe  over  this  space  five  or 
six  times  during  the  Summer,  or  cover 
it  with  two  or  three  inches  of  mulch  of 
hay,  straw  or  other  similar  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  During  the  Summer  I  would  run  the 
mowing  machine  over  the  remaining 
surface  two  or  three  times  and  let  the 
hay  lie  where  cut.  This  is  what  the  late 
Thomas  Meehan  often  referred  to  as 
“the  perfection  of  cultivation,”  where 
everything  grown  on  the  land  is  return¬ 
ed  to  it.  The  main  question  in  turf  cul¬ 
ture  is  how  to  secure  moisture  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  the  soil  in  dry  weather,  but  on 
any  good  apple  land  this  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  obtained  by  the  mulch  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  and  quick-acting  ferti¬ 
lizers,  applied  In  the  Spring  just  before  growth  be¬ 
gins.  If  stable  manure  is  used  I  would  apply  it  in  the 
Fall,  or  at  any  time  during  the  Winter  unless  the  land 
washes  badly.  It  will  pay  your  correspondent  to  re¬ 
move  the  rocks  from  the  surface,  if  not  too  many,  so 
that  the  mowing  may  be  done  with  the  machine,  as 
hand  labor  is  expensive  and  very  unsatisfactory. 

Mice  will  often  do  much  injury  to  the  trees  during 
the  Winter  unless  they  are  protected  in  some  way.  I 
have  found  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  freshly-made 
lime  wash  and  Paris-green.  I  slake  enough  fresh 
lime  to  make  a  gallon  of  the  whitewash,  using  hot 
water  to  slake  it  and  use  from  one-fourth  to  one-half 
pound  of  Paris-green  for  this  amount.  The  trunks 
are  painted  up  to  the  branches  with  a  common  paint 
brush  and  if  properly  made  the  wash  will  remain  on 
the  trees  all  Winter,  and  1  have  never  known  a  tree 
injured  by  mice  where  this  was  used.  I  believe  that 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  good  strong  apple  or 
grass  land  of  little  value  for  anything  else  too  full  of 
rock  to  admit  of  cultivation,  where  choice  apples  can 
be  grown  more  cheaply  than  upon  cultivated  land,  bur. 
the  grower  must  treat  his  trees  as  to  fertilizing,  thin¬ 
ning,  spraying,  harvesting,  etc.,  just  as  well  as  if  un¬ 
der  cultivation.  _ s.  t.  maynarp. 

"WATER  GLASS”  EGGS.— In  regard  to  water  glass 
for  keeping  eggs,  I  would  say  1  put  eggs  away  in  May, 
1903,  and  testing  them  this  week  found  them  nearly  as 
good  as  fresh  laid  eggs,  good  for  any  purpose  but  boiling 
soft,  and  better  for  that  than  most  of  the  strictly  fresh 
eggs  in  market.  A  bulletin  of  the  R.  I.  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  (Kingston)  gives  full  account  of  these  tests,  100  per 
cent  good.  a.  k.  t. 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

ILLINOIS  ORCHARD  PESTS.— More  grass  and  weeds 
this  year  than  usual,  and  mice  and  rabbits  are  swarming. 
1  am  putting  out  strychnine  by  the  ounce  in  runs  and 
holes  of  the  mice.  I  mix  it  with  cornmeal,  wet  it  with 
boiling  water  and  go  over  the  field  in  rod  strips  and  put 
a  small  amount  in  each  hole.  As  to  rabbits,  I  have  40 
box  traps  and  have  had  them  run  every  morning  since 
October  1  and  have  caught  265  rabbits  since  above  date. 
Big  story?  Yet  the  rabbits  continue  to  come  in  from  the 
neighboring  cornfields.  This  from  120  acres.  The  plague 
of  mice  is  general  about  here,  and  thousands  of  bushels 
of  down  corn  has  been  eaten  In  the  fields  by  them.  Farm 
help  fecareer  than  any  time  since  the  Civil  War. 

Illinois,  BENJ.  BUCKMAN. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  VETCH. 

In  planting  Winter  and  Spring  vetches,  shall  I  have 
any  difficulty  in  eradicating  them?  How  much  seed  do 
they  yield  to  acre,  and  are  they  thrashed?  Can  they 
be  cut  for  hay  and  successfully  cured?  Can  Winter  vetch 
be  planted  in  Spring,  and  if  so  with  what  results? 

Ohio.  w.  r.  i..  D. 

By  Winter  vetch  this  correspondent  evidently  refers 
to  the  Sand  or  Hairy  variety,  Vicia  villosa.  This  is 
the  hardiest  of  the  family,  succeeding  upon  all  soils 
and  under  the  most  unfavorable  weather  conditions. 
The  Winter  vetch  (Lathyrus  hirsutus)  is  not  hardy 
north  of  the  latitude  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  nor 
is  it  so  valuable  at  the  South  as  the  Sand  vetch.  This 
error  is  a  very  common  one,  for  which  seedsmen  are 
largely  responsible,  though  the  mistake  has  often 
been  made  by  the  experiment  stations.  Sand  vetch 
can  be  sown  with  Winter  wheat  or  rye,  or  in  Spring 
with  rye  or  oats.  In  either  case  one-half  bushel  of 
vetch  to  a  bushel  of  grain  will  be  required’  to  seed  an 
acre.  The  first  crop  will  be  taken  off  with  the  cereal, 
either  for  soiling  or  hay.  A  second  crop  of  the  vetch 
will  be  ready  for  use  in  four  to  six  weeks,  and  will 
generally  be  much  heavier  than  the  first  cutting.  The 
plants  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly  until  freezing 
weather.  If  it  is  intended  to  winter  the  crop  this 
last  growth  should  not  be  cut  or  pastured  but  left 
for  cover. 

This  cover  can  be  pastured  off  early  in  the  Spring, 
the  first  green  pasture  available.  On  light  sand,  in 
favorable  seasons,  I  have  made  three  "Cuttings  of  Sand 
vetch  hay  aggregating  five  to  six  tons  to  the  acre. 
The  hay  is  readily  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle,  indiffer¬ 
ently  by  horses.  Its  feeding  value  is  approximately 
that  of  Alfalfa.  It  is  cured  the  same  as  Red  clover 
hay.  Spring  vetches  (Vicia  sativa)  suc¬ 
ceed  well  at  the  North  on  all  soils  ex¬ 
cept  light  sand.  They  do  not  withstand 
drought  well,  hence  are  not  adapted  to 
the  South  and  Southwest.  For  soiling 
and  hay  they  are  sown  with  oats  or  rye, 
one  bushel  of  vetch  to  a  bushel  of  grain 
to  the  acre.  Spring  vetches  also  make 
excellent  hog  pasture,  sown  the  same 
as  Canada  peas,  using  about  1(4  bushel 
of  seed  per  acre.  The  vetches,  like  all 
legume  plants,  are  nitrogen  gatherers, 
equalling  the  clovers  for  soil  renovation. 

The  yield  of  seed  is  five  to  12  bushels 
for  Sand  vetch  and  eight  to  20  for  the 
Spring  variety. 

I  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  eradicating  any  of  the  vetches.  In 
this  respect  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  millet  or  even  buckwheat.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  when  any 
of  these  vetches  has  matured  its  crop  of 
seed  the  plant  dies.  The  Chinese  “pad¬ 
dy”  vetch,  however,  would  probably 
prove  a  dangerous  weed  in  soil  that  was 
not  periodically  flooded.  This  species 
throws  out  lateral  shoots  from  the  roots, 
multiplying  indefinitely.  I  have  seen  a 
single,  thinly-sown  row  of  Chinese  vetch 
become  a  solid  mass  of  roots  and  vines  three  feet  wide 
in  course  of  our  short  northern  Summer.  This  is  the 
principal  fertilizer  used  by  the  Chinese  rice  growers 
of  the  seaboard  provinces.  Emv.  E.  evans. 

Michigan. 


The  liquid  part  contains  soluble  plant  food  which  is 
available  at  once.  The  solid  parts  of  the  manure  con¬ 
tain  bacteria  which  benefit  the  soil.  We  would  al¬ 
ways  feed  straw  if  the  stock  will  eat  it,  or  at  any 
rate  use  it  for  bedding,  and  then  mix  in  the  manure 
pile.  This  is  better  than  spreading  direct  on  the 
ground.  If  the  straw  could  be  run  through  a  cutter 
so  much  the  better. 

Kainit  with  Stable  Manure. 

Would  you  consider  it  a  profitable  proceeding  to  buy 
land  plaster  to  scatter  behind  the  cows  and  horses  to  fix 
the  ammonia  in  the  liquid  manure?  I  wish  to  stop  all 
waste  that  I  can,  but  have  the  returns  greater  than  the 
outlay  in  so  doing.  w.  c.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

Yes,  the  land  plaster  would  pay  but  kainit  will  pay 
better.  The  kainit  is  even  more  useful  than  the  plas¬ 
ter  for  holding  the  ammonia,  and  in  addition  it  sup¬ 
plies  potash  which  all  stable  manures  lack.  By  using 
kainit  freely  you  not  only  save  much  ammonia,  but 
you  will  find  that  the  manure  goes  further.  Experi¬ 
ments  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  show 
that  six  cords  of  manure  alone  costing  $30  gave 
through  a  series  of  years,  no  more  corn  than  four 
cords  of  manure  with  potash  added — costing  less  than 
$24.  On  grass  the  manure  alone  gave  a  little  heavier 
yield,  but  the  manure  and  potash  gave  a  cheaper  ton. 

A  Compost  from  Muck. 

How  can  I  make  a  compost  out  of  swamp  muck,  wood 
ashes,  hen  manure  and  sink  drainage?  a.  w.  h. 

Franklin,  Mass. 

The  muck  contains  considerable  nitrogen  but  little 
if  any  phosphoric  acid  or  potash.  The  ashes  supply 
lime,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and  the  hen  ma¬ 
nure  nitrogen.  The  trouble  with  the  muck  is  that  it 


GINSENG ;  FEEDING  APPLE  ORCHARDS. 

1.  A  man  wishes  me  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of 
ginseng  on  shares,  i.  e.,  he  would  buy  the  plants  and 
lumber  for  protection,  and  I  do  the  work,  and  each  have 
half  of  proceeds.  I  do  not  know  anything  whatever 
about  the  cultivation  nor  the  kind  of  land  that  would  bo 
suitable  for  this  plant.  Tn  your  opinion,  do  you  think 
a  busy  farmer  would  find  time  to  attend  properly  to  its 
cultivation,  and  if  so,  would  it  be  as  profitable  as  some 
accounts  would  lead  one  to  expect?  2.  I  have  been  very 
fortunate  with  my  apple  crop  this  year;  had  625  barrels 
of  shipping  apples.  This  yield,  by  the  way,  I  attributed 
largely  to  the  good  advice  you  gave  mo  in  1S99,  when 
I  only  had  about  225  barrels  from  same  trees.  I  shipped 
to  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  London  and  Hamburg  550  barrels 
which  netted  me  $2.50  per  barrel;  have  75  barrels  of  Bald¬ 
win  and  Ben  Davis  yet  to  ship.  Highest  price  paid  here 
was  $1.50  for  Gravenstein  and  $2  for  hard  fruit.  I  had 
200  barrels  of  Gravensteins.  I  use  about  600  pounds  of 
bone  and  300  pounds  muriate  of  potash  per  acre  in  bear¬ 
ing  orchards  every  Spring.  Would  it  do  to  use  four  or 
live  casks  of  lime  in  addition  to  above?  I  also  cultivate 
thoroughly,  from  time  of  plowing  till  July  15,  and  find 
that  the  land  is  getting  soggy  or  is  liable  to  lump— seems 
dead— therefore  thought  lime  would  quicken  it  some¬ 
what,  and  at  the  end  of  cultivation,  say  July  1  to  15, 
Crimson  clover  to  plow  under  following  Spring. 

Nova  Scotia.  reader. 

1.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  your  starting  ginseng 
culture  in  this  way.  Ginseng  growers  are  hopeful, 
and  feel  sure  that  they  are  to  make  fortunes  at  the 
business,  but  we  have  always  taken  a  conservative 
view.  The  crop  requires  great  care  and  skillful  cul¬ 
ture.  We  do  not  think  a  busy  farmer  can  properly 
attend  to  ginseng  and  do  his  other  work.  If  a  man 
is  to  grow  it  at  all  he  might  well  make  a  specialty 
of  it.  The  accounts  thus  far  printed  are  mostly  from 
those  who  have  sold  seeds  or  young  plants.  This 
business  has  been  very  profitable  thus  far,  but  little 
of  the  cultivated  root  has  been  sold.  If 
you  want  to  study  the  subject  obtain 
“Ginseng  Culture,”  by  M.  G.  Kains,  price 
50  cents.  2.  The  lime  will  probably  help 
the  orchard.  It  will  be  likely  to  help  the 
clover  and  break  up  the  lumps.  We 
would  use  the  lime  at  the  time  of  seed¬ 
ing  to  clover. 


BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS. 

Fertilizing  Value  of  Hay  and  Manure. 

I  wish  to  know  the  relative  value  of  hay  and  manure, 
or  if  I  sell  a  ton  of  hay  how  much  stable  manure  (such 
as  can  be  bought  at  a  livery  barn)  must  I  buy  to  take 
the  place  of  the  manure  the  hay  would  have  made  if  it 
had  been  fed  on  my  farm.  Is  straw  a  better  fertilizer, 
when  spread  on  the  field  and  plowed  under,  than  when 
fed  to  stock  and  the  manure  spread  on  the  field?  l.  s. 

Limayille,  O. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  analyses  of 
different  kinds  of  hay  and  manure: 

Pounds  In  One  Ton. 

Phos. 

Water.  Nitrogen. 

Clover  hay  . 

'timothy  hay  . 

Horse  manure  . 1»450 

Rye  straw  . 

Wheat  straw  . 

This  gives  us  a  el 
nure  is.  The  horse  eats  hay  and  grain,  and  drinks  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  What  he  needs  of  this  food 
is  retained  in  his  body  and  the  rest  passes  as  liquid 
and  solid  manure.  With  these  is  mixed  straw  or  other 
bedding,  which  with  the  water  makes  the  bulk  of  the 
manure.  In  order  to  obtain  the  nitrogen  in  a  ton  of 
clover  bay  you  must  buy  and  handle  at  least  four  tons 
of  stable  manure.  In  buying  manure  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  at  least  70  per  cent  of  it  is  water — which 
has  no  more  value  as  plant  food  than  the  rain  which 
falls  on  your  farm.  Is  the  plant  food  in  the  manure 
worth  more  than  that  in  the  hay?  Yes.  The  partial 
or  complete  digestion  of  the  hay  gives  it  new  value. 


Water. 

Nitrogen,  acid.  Potash. 

.  320 

40 

12 

37 

.  300 

30 

14 

40 

.1,450 

10 

5 

11 

.  300 

8 

4 

15 

.  300 

10 

5 

12 

ce  to  see 

just  what 

stable 

ma- 

ORIGINAL  AND  MODERN  CHRYSANTHENUM  BLOOMS. 

Greatly  Reduced.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  6. 


is  sour,  and  its  nitrogen  is  not  available.  The  lime  in 
the  ashes  will  help  this.  Dig  the  muck  if  possible  so 
that  it  can  stand  in  small  piles  for  a  while.  Then 
haul  to  some  convenient  place  and  begin  your  heap. 
Put  first  a  layer  of  muck  about  a  foot  thick — if  pos¬ 
sible  pounding  the  big  chunks  up  fine.  Then  put  a 
layer  of  wood  ashes  about  two  inches  thick — then  six 
inches  more  of  muck  and  then  a  light  layer  of  the 
hen  manure.  Build  the  heap  up  in  this  way  four  or 
five  feet  high.  By  leaving  the  ends  sloping  you  can, 
il  desired,  drive  up  over  the  heap  and  unload  with¬ 
out  much  work.  Pour  the  sink  drains  over  the  heap 
as  fast  as  (hey  gather— not  all  in  one  place,  but  cov¬ 
ering  the  entire  surface.  After  this  heap  has  stood 
about  two  months  begin  at  one  end  and  shovel  it 
over,  throwing  each  shovelful  behind  as  you  dig  so 
that  a  new  heap  follows  after.  This  will  mix  the 
whole  together  and  make  it  fine  and  crumbly. 

The  Hen  as  a  Bone  Mill. 

What  is  the  matter  with  using  the  hen's  crop  and  giz¬ 
zard  to  prepare  F.  C.’s  bones  for  fertilizer,  page  852?  If 
F.  C.  will  get  a  good  bone  cutter  and  keep  a  hundred 
hens  they  will  grind,  mix,  sort  and  prepare  for  market 
and  for  fertilizer  a  great  many  pounds  of  bone  a  year. 
I  verily  believe  that  a  hundred  liens  will  transform  2% 
tons  of  bone  into  muscle,  eggs  and  fertilizer,  and  I  often 
think  that  farmers  pay  $20  to  $25  per  ton  for  mixed  ferti 
lizers  of  less  value  than  well-cared-for  hen  manure. 
Let’s  hear  from  others  of  experience.  I  never  have  fed 
my  hens  bone  to  the  limit  of  their  profit  producing  capac¬ 
ity.  B.  M.  V. 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

There  isn't  anything  the  matter  with  such  a  thing 
except  cutting  the  bones.  The  question  referred  to 
methods  of  preparing  bones  without  feeding.  There 
are  some  cases  on  the  farm  where  it  is  not  convenient 
to  feed  the  bones — a  direct  fertilizer  is  desired.  The 
cut  bone  also  makes  good  food  for  hogs — when  boiled 
with  vegetables  or  even  cut  cornstalks. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  LIQUOR  TAX. 

In  R.  N.-Y.  of  December  12  you  say 
that  certain  communities  where  local 
and  State  laws  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors  are  annoyed  by  persons 
who  sell  under  what  they  call  “Govern¬ 
ment  license.”  Permit  me  to  say  for  the 
benefit  of  such  communities  that  the 
United  States  Government  does  not 
license  anyone  to  sell  liquor.  So  far  as 
it  is  concerned  everybody  may  sell  liquor 
just  as  they  sell  anything  else,  but  it  im¬ 
peratively  demands  that  if  you  sell  you 
must  pay  a  certain  tax  levied  on  that 
business.  What  is  sometimes  called 
a  “Government  license”  is  merely  a 
certificate  showing  that  the  person 
holding  it  has  paid  that  tax.  It  is 
no  more  than  any  other  receipt  for 
taxes  paid  and  conveys  no  authority  whatever,  but 
leaves  the  holder  subject  in  all  respects  to  the  local 
and  State  laws.  You  will  find  this  printed  on  the  face 
of  the  certificate  itself,  across  it  at  one  end.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  also  requires  that  the  holder  shall  under  heavy 
penalties  keep  it  conspicuously  posted  in  his  place  of 
business,  from  which  you  will  see  that  any  person  de¬ 
siring  to  do  so  may  read  it  for  himself.  p.  b.  p. 

New  Jersey. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  the  opinion  in  most  localities  that, 
when  a  man  pays  the  revenue  tax  and  puts  the  stamps 
on  his  packages,  he  is  privileged  to  sell  their  contents. 
There  has,  we  think,  been  considerable  trouhle  in 
Maine  and  other  prohibition  States  over  this  matter. 


Fie.  3. 


MORE  JUSTICE  FOR  THE  CARP.— Page  787,  "Justice 
for  the  Carp,”  says  that  "we  have  many  fish  that  may 
be  better”  and  "parboil  first  and  get  rid  of  the  skin;” 
"the  carp  is  one  of  those  things  that  we  need  to  know 
something  about  before  it  is  condemned."  This  last  is 
surely  truth.  In  Germany  the  carp  is  considered  as  one 
close  to  the  best  fish.  Taking  off  the  skin  will  take  off 
the  best  flavor.  The  carp  are  taken  out  of  the  ponds  in 
the  Fall  many  days  before  using  them  and  kept  in  fresh 
running  water,  so  there  is  never  a  muddy  flavor  in  them. 
The  time  to  use  the  carp  is  from  October  to  April.  One 
needs  to  know  how  to  prepare  it  well,  and  for  this  are 
different  ways.  m.  v. 

Marshfield,  Ore. 

THE  DRUNKEN  COW  AGAIN.— I  think  I  have  solved 
the  drunken  cow  question.  I  had  a  herd  of  10  cows;  they 
broke  out  of  the  pasture  early  in  the  Fall  and  got  into  a 
neighbor’s  orchard.  The  ground  was  covered  with  apples 
and  they  ate  their  fill.  I  found  them  there  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  every  cow  was  as  "sober  as  a  judge.”  Late  in 
the  Fall  they  got  in  the  same  orchard  again.  It  had  been 
cold  weather,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  half- 
frozen  and  rotted  apples.  About  half  of  the  cows  were 
drunk,  and  the  other  half  acted  as  though  they  were  not 
members  of  any  temperance  society.  My  theory  is:  Sound 
apples  will  not  make  a  cow  drunk,  but  rotten  apples  will. 

Yaphank,  L.  I.  M.  d.  q. 

R.  N.-Y.— This  appears  to  support  Dr.  Smead's  position. 
The  rotten  apples  had  doubtless  begun  to  form  alcohol 
before  the  cows  ate  them. 
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FARMERS CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  \he  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

What  Ailed  the  Grapes  ? 

C.  E.,  Portland,  Ore. — What  is  the  cause 
of  berries  shelling  off  grape  bunches,  not 
at  all  overripe?  Is  there  not  a  lack  of 
certain  ingredients  in  the  soil?  As  it 
seemed  to  prevail  more  than  usual  this 
year  in  this  vicinity,  some  think  it  is  due 
to  climatic  conditions  which,  to  say  the 
least,  have  been  peculiar  the  past  Summer. 

Ans. — A  deficiency  of  one  or  more  fer¬ 
tilizing  elements  In  the  soil  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  favor  imperfect  development  of  the 
grapes  than  the  special  trouble  you  re¬ 
port.  It  is  probably  a  climatic  affection 
due  to  excess  of  moisture  and  lack  of 
sunlight  during  development  of  the 
fruits. 

Freezing  of  Water  Tanks. 

A.  B.,  Fern  Bank,  O— What  is  the  best  way 
to  keep  water  from  freezing  in  a  galvanized 
iron  tank,  standing  In  an  open  barnyard 
and  fed  by  a  windmill  pump?  Tank  stand* 
on  posts  about  four  feet  from  the  ground 
and  holds  about  300  barrels. 

Ans. — Artificial  heat  is  sometimes  used 
to  prevent  tanks  from  freezing  in 
such  locations,  but  it  is  trouble¬ 
some  and  dangerous.  Since  the  tank 
is  built  in  the  open  yard  there  is  no 
other  way  to  keep  the  water  in  it  from 
freezing  tnan  to  enclose  it  with  boards, 
leaving  a  space  of  three  feet  all  about 
the  sides  of  the  tank.  Pack'  underneath 
with  straw  and  around  the  sides  with 
fresh  strawy  manure  from  the  horse 
stables.  Then  with  a  tight  cover  and 
straw  thrown  over  all  it  will  not  freeze 
even  in  excessively  cold  weather.  G.  d. 

Plants  for  a  Warm  Cellar. 

L.  B.  B.,  Exeter,  N.  H.—  The  steam  boiler 
that  heats  our  house  keeps  the  thermom¬ 
eter  at  about  75  degrees  In  two  cellars. 
These  cellars  are  not  very  light,  so  that 
plant  growth  does  not  take  on  the  green 
coloring  matter.  Is  there  anything  that 
would  pay  to  raise  in  this  place,  and  would 
it  affect  the  health  of  the  people  in  the 
house? 

Ans. — Seventy-five  degrees  is  too 
warm  for  a  cellar.  It  would  seem  good 
economy  to  coat  the  boiler  and  pipes 
with  asbestos  or  other  non-conducting 
material  to  reduce  radiation;  50  to  65 
degrees  is  sufficient  warmth  to  force 
rhubarb  in  the  manner  frequently  re¬ 
commended  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  or  to  grow 
mushrooms.  Neither  of  these  operations 
requires  light,  but  ordinary  plants  can¬ 
not  be  induced  to  thrive  without  ample 
sunlight,  and  certainly  would  not  thrive 
under  your  conditions.  If  managed  with 
ordinary  cleanliness  growing  the  crops 
above  mentioned  need  not  affect  the 
health  of  those  dwelling  above.  Full  di¬ 
rections  for  growing  mushrooms  are  sent 
out  by  all  dealers  in  spawn. 

Black  Ben  Davis. 

W.  E.  H.,  Cataioissa,  Pa.— I  think  that  Mr. 
Van  Deman  told  your  readers  about  a  year 
ago  that  he  had  secured  a  few  of  the  Black 
Ben  Davis  apples,  and  that  he  would  tell 
us  later  about  their  good  qualities  if  they 
have  any.  Did  he  forget? 

Ans. — No,  I  have  not  forgotten  about 
the  Black  Ben  Davis  apples  that  I  got 
in  Arkansas  in  the  Fall  of  1902,  along 
with  specimens  of  Gano,  Ben  Davis  and 
some  others  taken  from  the  trees  by  my¬ 
self  at  that  time  and  brought  home  for 
testing.  As  I  then  said,  I  could  see  no 
difference  between  those  three  kinds  ex¬ 
cept  in  their  external  color,  and  after 
repeated  examinations  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Winter  and  Spring  the  same 
proved  to  be  true.  They  kept  alike, 
tasted  alike  and  looked  alike  inside.  Ex¬ 
ternally  they  averaged  quite  different  in 
appearance,  the  Black  Ben  Davis  being 
about  as  much  redder  than  Gano  as  Gano 
was  redder  than  Ben  Davis.  This  is  the 
only  distinction  that  I  could  see  in  the 
bearing  orchards,  and  I  have  had  no 
ether  opportunity  to  see  them  all  to¬ 
gether  in  the  orchard.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  see  much  more  of  these  same  orchards 


and  others  next  Fall,  In  which  the  va¬ 
rieties  are  in  bearing.  The  only  true 
way  to  observe  and  decide  all  points  of 
difference  in  fruit  is  in  the  orchard, 
where  the  “run  of  the  tree”  can  be  seen, 
and  not  to  judge  from  selected  speci¬ 
mens.  H.  e.  v.  D. 

Pine  Needles  for  Mulching. 

K.  T.  Y.  (No  Address).—  Some  of  my  black¬ 
cap  raspberry  bushes  did  very  poorly  this 
year.  One  of  my  neighbors  said  it  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  mulched  them  with 
pine  needles  I  raked  up  in  the  grove;  said 
it  was  the  resin  in  them  that  affected  them. 
Is  the  use  of  such  material  detrimental  to 
the  plant? 

Ans. — Pine  needles  are  rather  astrin¬ 
gent  during  decay,  and  do  not  seem  to 
agree  with  bramble  fruits.  Vigorous 
raspberry  plants  are  not  common  in  pine 
forests,  and  blackberries  there  found  are 
usually  quite  inferior.  Pine  “straw,” 
as  the  needles  are  called  in  the  South, 
makes  a  good  mulch  for  strawberries, 
and  is  much  used  where  plentiful.  The 
strawberry  does  not  object  to  the  astrin¬ 
gent  qualities  of  the  needles,  but  we 
would  not  care  to  use  them  on  rasp¬ 
berries. 

A  Green  Crop  Before  Beans. 

E.  B.  O.,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y.—I  have  a  flald 
that  has  raised  a  crop  of  beans  two  years 
in  succession.  Is  there  anything  I  can  sow 
in  early  Spring  that  will  get  sufficient 
growth,  say  in  two  months,  to  pay  for 
turning  under  for  another  crop  of  beans? 
How  would  cow  peas  do?  Would  like  to 
hear  from  some  practical  man. 

Ans. — We  would  all  like  to  hear  from 
practical  farmers  who  have  tried  this. 
Cow  peas  will  not  do.  They  could  not  be 
planted  much  before  the  beans.  They 
are  too  tender.  Oats  would  make  a  fair 
growth.  It  is  possible  that  one  of  the 
vetches  would  answer.  You  could  bow 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  as  early  as  turnips. 
This  rape  is  really  a  turnip  with  the  root 
grown  to  top.  It  grows  slowly  at  first, 
but  finally  makes  a  heavy  growth,  and 
in  two  months  would  give  a  thick  mat 
for  plowing  under.  Rape  will  not  add 
any  actual  fertility  to  the  soil,  as  it  does 
not  like  clover  or  cow  peas,  takes  nitro¬ 
gen  from  the  air.  It  will  loosen  the  soil 
and  add  humus,  but  fertilizer  should  be 
used  with  it. 

Planting  Shade  Trees. 

J.  M.  R.,  Ridgway,  Pa.— In  regard  to  Bet¬ 
ting  out  shade  trees  such  as  maple,  chest¬ 
nut  and  poplar,  how  long  would  you  cut 
the  roots,  and  how  deep  would  you  dig  the 
holes?  Would  you  trim  all  the  limbs  off 
close?  Can  they  be  set  out  any  time  In 
the  year,  or  which  would  be  the  best  time? 
What  trees  will  make  the  best  shade  trees? 

Ans. — In  moving  shade  trees,  especial¬ 
ly  from  the  forest,  the  greatest  care 
must  be  given  to  have  all  the  roots  that 
can  reasonably  be  taken  up  with  them. 
The  tops  should  be  cut  back  rather  se¬ 
verely.  No  exact  rule  can  be  given,  but 
anyone  who  has  transplanted  trees  or 
seen  it  done  can  be  guided  by  their  good 
sense  in  this  matter.  The  Fall  or  early 
Spring  are  both  good  times  to  move 
them,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  done  to 
advantage  in  Winter,  when  the  ground 
is  frozen,  thus  leaving  big  clumps  of 
earth  about  the  roots.  The  Sugar  maple, 
elm,  tulip  tree  (yellow  poplar  of  some), 
ash  and  oak  are  all  beautiful  and  long 
lived  shade  trees.  n.  e.  v.  d. 


SEEDS 


r  include  every  thing  the  best  to 
,  plant  in  the  garden -vegetable  c. 
flower.  The  prod  uct  o  f  the  1  argest  green  - 

houses  and  nurseries  in  the  world,  l  he 

choicest,  freshest,  surest  seeds  to  sow. 

Dreer’s  1904  Garden  Book 

full  of  valuable  cultural  information,  and 
one  package  each  of  Aster,  fink,  and 
Penny,  will  he  sent  free  to  any  address  for 
10c.  in  stamps,  or  silver,  to  cover  postage. 

henry  a.  dreer, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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AND 


GRAIN 


Red  Alsike,  Crimson  and  Alfalfe 
Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds 
Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sane 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seet 
Wheat. 

Feeding  corn  and  Oats  in  ca- 
lots,  delivered  on  your  track. 

Clipper  Grain  &  Seed  Cleaners 

Let  Us  Know  Your  Wants. 


The  Henry  Phi 


Ipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 


Department  “  A,”  Toledo.  Ohio. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES 

Best  climate,  Best  soU.  Best  for  the  Fro! 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer  Best  Ca  rs 
logue,  Best  Brices.  My  treatment  and  wees  mak 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wantec 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  interesting. 

M A HT1N  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  Y 


BURPEE’S  Farm  Annual  for  1904. 

Will  bk  V  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOGUE 


rnr  r  x  _ii  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS ! 

a  I  ICQ  r  lx  t-  C.  tO  311  An  elegant  new  book  of  178  pages, 
with  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  six  superb  colored  plates,  it  is  now  brighter 
and  better  than  ever  before.  Many  new  features  for  1904,— including  valuable 
RARE  NOVELTIES  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.  Write  TO-DAY! 

A  postal  card  will  secure  a  copy  by  first  mail — provided  you  intend  to  purchase 
seeds  ; — otherwise  the  price  is  ten  cents,  which  is  less  than  cost  to  us. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &,  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  early  spring  planting. 
You  will  want  to  grow  the  finest  vegetables.  We 
have  the  best  seeds,  and  we  have  the  greatest  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  season.  It  is  expensive  but  we  will 
send  it  to  you  FREE.  80  pages.  Illustrations, 
photographs  from  life,  prove  that  "Holme s  Vege¬ 
tables  are  always  on  top.”  AO  IF  is  the  time  to 
send  for  this  fine  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  C 


Prices  of  Seeds. 

Fvery  sensible  man  wants  the  highest 
class  seeds  he  can  get,  hut  he  does  not 
want  to  pay  any  more  for  them  than 
necessary.  We  raise  seeds  on  our  own 
farm  and  keep  the  quality  up  to  the 
highest  standard  and  our  prices  are 
low.  We  raise  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
seeds,  as  well  as  Potatoes,  Field  and 
Sweet  Corn,  new  varieties  of  Oats, 
etc.  Catalogue  tree.  Drop  us  a  card 
to-day.  JOSEPH  HAREIS  CO.,  Moreton 
Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


450000 


3 OO  varieties.  Also  Grape., Small  Kruttietclfiest  root, 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  *  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LKWIS  Konst  H,  FredonL,  N.  I. 


Elberta  Peach 

The  perfect  freestone.  Very 
large  and  fine.  Golden  yellow,  faint¬ 
ly  striped  with  red.  Fruit  deliciously 
flavored.  Early  August.  Tree  hand¬ 
some  and  most  prolific.  Fine  market 
variety  .All  choice  kinds. Catalog  free. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,Bx29,Ber!in,Md. 


40  Plants  for  only  $< 

Prepaid.  12  Echo  and  12  Brandywine  Strawberry,  6 

Wood ’b  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  4  Eric  Blackberry,  3  Fay's  Currant,  1 
Pearl  Gooseberry,  1  Concord  and  1  Niagara  Grape.  Well  rooted  strong 
fruiters.  Ask  for  circular  of  11  other  special  bargains,  also  catalog,  free. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Trees  Free 


By  doing  a  little  easj 
work  m for  us  this 

_  winter.  Not  only  all 

the  trees  you  need,  but  money  besides.  We  have  matured  an 
attractive  plan.  Let  us  lay  it  before  you.  Write  us  about  it. 
Established  1869.  Write  for  our  new  Catalogue.  It’s  FR  EE. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSFRY  CO  .  20  Maple  St..  Dansville,  N.  v 


GRAPEVINES 

Cnrrantfi  Gooseberries,  Black, 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw* 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  2c  (tamp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


GEN’L  DE  WET, 


NEW  JERSEY  HEED- 
|  LING  STRAWBERRY. 

“  The  best  one  on  your  farm  to-day";  statement  bj 
Fred.  Tuezner,  of  Red  Bank,  N.J. .June,  1903.  Ournew 
catalogue  Free.  Kevitt  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 

JJOM.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Springs, Pa 


rnr'DC'  and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices 

I  1 1  T  r  N  Apple.  Pear  and  Plum.  $8  per  100.  Cat.  fret 
t  uddu  reliance  Nukseky,  Box  10, Geneva, N.Y 


EDUCATED  TREES 

BRED  FOR  BEARING 

TRUE  TO  NAME  because  (all  our  Buds 
are  cut  from  our  own  “Fruit  Belt” 
Bearing  Trees.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

Box  54,  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


Vegetable  and 
Flower.  In  fact 
everything  in  the 
[Nursery  and  Flor¬ 
ist  line.  We  send  by 
mail  postpaid  Seeds, 
Plauts,  Hoses,  Bulbs. 
-  Small  Trees,  Etc.,  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  Send  for  our  elegant  168  page  free 
catalogue  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  your 
money.  Correspondence  solicited.  50  years, 
44  greenhouses,  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  I  70,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Your  ground  costs  so  much,  and  your 
labor  costs  so  much.  Get  the  most  out  of 
them  by  using  seeds  that  not  merely  grow, 
but  produce  fine,  early  vegetables,  com¬ 
manding  highest  prices.  Send  for  our 

Garden  and  Farm 
Manual — Free 

Shows  by  actual  photographs  what  our 
seeds  have  produced  and  what  you  can 
grow  yourself. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES  Department  R 

By  Special  Appointment 
“  Seedsmen  to  the  Aloncj-Malert  " 

217-319  Market  St.  Philadelphia 


potatoes— Bliss,  Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest, 
Ohio,  Rose,  Six  Weeks.  C^W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. 

trees  succeed  where 

’Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

'Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experienca 
'stark  BROS.  Louisians.  Mo.:  Dansville.  N.  Y.:  Etc 


Strawberry  Culture 

A  t>0  page  book,  makes  you  un¬ 
derstand  the  whole  subject.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c,  silver 
or  lc  stamps,  Worth  four  times 
tile  price.  Money  hack  if  >  ou  don't 
think  so.  Beautiful  illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue  Free.  , 

W.F.  ALLEN,  SALISBURY,  M0. 


250,000 


APPLE  TREES,  First 

Class,  6  to  7  feet,  13c.  each ; 
5  to  6  feet,  10c. ;  4  to  5  feet, 
7c.:  314  to  4  feet,  5c.  Boxing  free.  Secure  vari¬ 
eties  now,  pay  in  Spring.  Large  Catalog  and 
Lithograph  Plate  Book  showing  150  plates  of 
fruits  and  flowers  in  colors  drawn  from  Nature, 
free  to  everybody.  .  _  _ 

Sheerin’s  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

WELL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUE 
TO  NAME.  Many  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Largest  Stock  in  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Erultland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Established  in  1850.  Over  400  acres  In  Nurseries. 
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e-  THE  TREE  OF  LIFE 

Is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  puds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  famous 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  CiT  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today. 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Michigan’ oMummothMureerice  wmmmmommmm 


Trees 

True  to  Name 

We  sell  only  the  best 
rooted,  straight,  clean, 
well  branched  trees,  t  rue 
to  name,  at  attractive 
prices. 

For  Sale  at  Bargain  Prices 

Now  Niagara  Peach  Trees,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  at  $6.75 
per  100.  Apple  Trees,  $6.00  per  100  and  up. 
Standard  Pears,  $8.00  per  100  and  up.  Plums, 
$  1  0.00  per  1  OO  and  Cherries,  $  1  5.00  per  1  00  and 
up.  These  trees  are  4  to  6  feet  high  and  desir¬ 
able  for  orchard  planting.  Send  lor  our  new  112-page 
illustrated  catalog.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for 
special  prices.  We  can  save  you  money. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mention  this  paper  and  pet  copy  of  Fruit  Magazine  .tree. 


GRAPE 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  in  tne  nearc  oi  urn  lamous  onauutuqua 
Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  II.  S.  We  have 
an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  oi 
any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 


I  |VT  LV  piete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small 

V  1 1  T  LfO  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free. 


STARK  BRO’S? 


PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Louisiana.  Mo. 


S I  D  A  DTI  g*  TP  1"  30,000  one  and  two  year  old  trees  at  $12.50  to  $15  ,-.t 
r  U  WiLLIb  Eak/ArV  I  Lab  E  I  100.  Bred  from  Geo.  T.  Powell's  best,  hearing  trees. 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RENEWED  INTEREST  IN  SHEEP. 

The  illustration,  Fig.  2,  page  2,  is  a 
not  unusual  Summer  scene  in  &  sheep 
country.  Though  it  is  not  the  custom  to 
feed  grain  to  any  great  extent  while  at 
pasture,  many  people  keep  troughs  in 
the  field  to  give  the  animals  now  and 
then  a  little  treat  of  corn  or  vegetable 
peelings.  The  sheep  has  become  a  back 
number  in  some  sections  where  formerly 
it  brought  profit  to  the  owner.  The 
profit  was  made  on  the  fleece,  which 
brought  40  cents  to  a  dollar  per  pound, 
the  lambs  and  mutton  were  looked  on  as 
incidentals.  But  20-cent  wool  is  anoth¬ 
er  thing,  and  so  sheep  were  dropped.  In 
other  localities  the  lamb  and  mutton 
side  of  the  matter  was  studied  out,  new 
breeds  were  tried,  and  the  sheep  was 
again  found  to  be  a  money  maker.  But 
this  has  been  true  only  where  necessary 
changes,  incident  to  the  requirements  of 
different  breeds,  have  been  recognized. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  oonclude  that  a  sheep 
is  a  sheep,  and  that  Merino  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  can  be  handled  in  the  same  way, 
no  matter  how  they  differ  in  constitu¬ 
tion,  temperament,  food  requirements, 
etc.  It  is  a  fact  that  may  cause  eastern 
sheep  men  to  be  thoughtful  that  Cana¬ 
dian  breeders  are  able  to  pay  duty  and 
long-distance  freight,  and  still  supply 
our  markets  with  “Canada  mutton”  that 
satisfies  the  most  exacting  demand.  One 
plain  reason  for  this  is  the  general 
feeding  of  roots.  An  Ontario  sheep  man 
would  as  soon  think  of  tearing  down  his 
shelter  as  doing  without  his  crop  of  tur¬ 
nips  and  beets.  They  raise  500  or  more 
bushels  per  acre,  and  with  them  produce 
the  sweet  and  juicy  mutton  that  sells  so 
readily.  _ _ 

THE  OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
MEETING. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
in  the  Court  House  at  Delaware  December 
y,  io  and  11.  Judging  from  the  ad  interim 
reports  from  the  11  districts  of  the  State 
the  Ohio  fruit  crop  was,  upon  the  whole, 
the  past  season  slightly  below  the  average. 
This  was  due  principally  to  the  fact  that 
March  and  April  got  their  weather  affairs 
so  mixed  that  they  were  not  settled  until 
some  time  in  May.  During  this  melee  of 
the  elements  the  mercury  “swung  low" 
and  knocked  out  the  first  early  strawberry 
buds  and  blossoms,  injured  many  shooting 
raspberry  and  blackberry  canes,  killed 
many  peaches  and  pears  and  plums,  and 
gave  the  apples  a  great  scare.  However,  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  within  the 
influence  of  the  lake,  there  was  a  great 
crop  of  apples  and  plums,  a  very  generous 
one  of  peaches  and  pears  and  small  fruits. 
Throughout  the  central  and  southern  sec¬ 
tions  the  crops  were  variable  according  to 
the  different  elevations  and  exposures  and 
such  other  local  influences  as  entered  into 
the  protection  or  the  cutting  down  of  the 
crops.  In  spite  of  the  unusual  weather  con¬ 
ditions  which  reasonably  might  have  been 
expected  to  have  a  retarding  influence  in 
their  development,  fungous  diseases  and  In¬ 
sect  pests  were  very  prevalent,  and  only 
those  fruit  growers  who  were  true  and  ac¬ 
tive  in  their  faith  in  the  spray  pump  were 
rewarded  with  perfect  fruits  and  profitable 
returns.  A  Shirer.  of  Dayton,  ended  his 
report  with  a  forceful  plea  for  uniformity 
of  fruit  packages.  A  representative  of  a 
southern  Ohio  fruit  package  factory  stated 
that  the  present  demand  for  three  different 
sizes  of  bushels,  half-bushels,  pecks  and 
gallons,  made  it  very  annoying  for  the 
manufacturer,  as  It  was  Impossible  to  know 
for  which  size  there  would  be  the  greater 
demand,  while  if  there  were  a  single  stand¬ 
ard,  legal  bushel,  an  ample  stock  could  be 
made  up  and  maintained,  and  orders  could 
be  filled  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 

R.  A.  Hunt,  of  Euclid,  who  is  a  prominent 
cold-storage  man,  reported  a  great  crop  of 
apples  stored  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleveland. 
The  poorer  grades  are  now  being  worked 
off  at  proportionately  low  prices.  Mr.  Hunt 
is  not  a  friend  of  the  Kieffer  pear,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  It  goes  principally  to  the  “cheap 
trade.”  The  trees,  of  late,  have  been  blight¬ 
ing  badly.  Bartlett  is  still  the  standard. 
Thinning  of  fruits,  in  his  section,  is  prac¬ 
ticed  more  and  more,  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  Mr.  Hunt  brought  with  him,  as  a 
special  exhibit,  a  plate  each  of  Baxter , 
Gideon,  Stone  and  McIntosh  apples. 

L.  B.  Pierce  spoke  of  the  unusually  large 
crop  of  “Autumn  strawberries.”  One  man 
was  said  to  have  sold  $60  worth  of  Dunlaps 
from  one-third  of  an  acre.  These  second 
crops  of  berries  were  produced  mainly  up 
on  old  beds  that  had  been  renovated  after 
fruiting  and  given  thorough  culture 
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throughout  the  Autumn.  Discussion  of  the 
causes  of  the  second  or  Autumn  crop  of 
strawberries  brought  to  the  front  the 
theory  that  it  was  the  disturbance  of  the 
root  system,  by  the  cultivator,  which 
amounted  practically  to  root-pruning.  It 
had  been  observed  that  only  the  plants  at 
or  quite  near  the  edge  of  the  rows  were 
those  that  fruited.  Peculiar  features  of 
the  season,  too,  were  said  to  have  a  part  in 
producing  a  second  crop  of  berries.  The 
past  season  the  fruiting  period  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  long  and  severe  drought,  broken  by 
copious  rains  and,  in  turn,  followed  by  con¬ 
tinued  warm  weather.  The  conditions  were 
ideal  for  a  second  fruiting.  Mr.  Pierce 
spoke  also  of  the  strange  elongation  of  sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  strawberries  whose  typical 
form  is  quite  different.  The  Bederwoo-1 
was  given  as  an  illustration,  and  was  said 
to  be  this  season  fully  as  elongated  as  the 
Haverland. 

At  the  first  evening  session  Mayor  H.  C. 
Clippinger,  of  Delaware,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome.  He  declared  that  the 
man  who  makes  two  good,  sound  apples 
grow  where  but  one  poor  one  grew  before 
is  a  benefactor;  that  the  man  who  allows 
weeds  and  thistles  to  prevail  where  there 
might  be  well-kept  lawns  and  beautiful 
flowers  is  a  nuisance  to  society.  He  real¬ 
ized  what  the  Horticultural  Society  might 
do  for  the  city  of  Delaware  in  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers,  and  took  occasion  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  application  of  what  the  citizens 
might  learn  to  the  beautifying  of  certain 
points  in  Delaware. 

President  Miller,  in  his  pleasant  yet  force 
ful  way,  declared  to  the  Society  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  man  who  would  succeed 
in  practical  and  commercial  horticulture, 
or  who  would  ably  represent  the  interests 
of  the  same  as  an  official  of  a  horticultural 
organization,  to  be  one  of  a  broad,  thor¬ 
ough  education.  He  is  desirous  that  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  be  placed  upon 
a  firmer  footing  by  being  made  a  part  ol' 
and  receiving  its  annual  appropriations 
through  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
that  the  interests  of  the  Society  may  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  permanent  secre¬ 
tary  whd  shall  have  an  office  in  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Society 
at  the  legislative  department  and  through¬ 
out  the  State  among  the  Granges,  institute 
associations,  farmers’  clubs,  etc.;  also  that 
the  experiment  station  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
for  the  testing  of  varieties  of  apples  and 
learning  the  adaptability  of  different  varie¬ 
ties  for  the  various  sections  of  the  State. 

T.  H.  BALLOU. 


Club  Root  on  Cabbage. 

W.  O.  L.,  Gleasondale,  Mass.— I  would  like 
to  have  you  tell  me  what  causes  club  root 
in  cabbage  and  turnip,  and  why  cabbage 
will  not  head  up  when  thus  affected. 

Ans. — Club  root  or  clump  root  In  the 
cabbage,  turnip  and  allied  plants  re 
suits  from  the  attacks  of  a  fungus 
known  to  science  by  the  portentous 
name  of  Plasmodiophora  Brassicse.  This 
organism  may  remain  active  in  the  soil 
for  years,  ready  to  attack  newly-set 
plants,  and  is  often  especially  abundant 
in  the  seed  bed.  It  grows  and  multiplies 
at  the  expense  of  the  host  plant,  whose 
vitality  is  thus  greatly  lessened.  Affect¬ 
ed  cabbages  do  not  head  up  well,  because 
assimilation  is  so  deranged  that  it  can¬ 
not  store  up  the  surplus  energy  needed 
to  form  the  head,  which  Is  really  a  gi¬ 
gantic  bud  destined  to  flower  and  seed 
the  coming  year.  Being  an  internal  dis¬ 
ease  club  root  is  not  affected  by  spray¬ 
ing  or  similar  treatment,  but  may  be 
prevented  by  growing  in  clean  soil  or  by 
the  application  of  air-slaked  stone  lime 
to  infected  soils  at  the  rate  of  75  bushels 
to  the  acre.  _ 

“I  believe  a  flying  machine  with  an 
oil  motor  would  be  a  success.”  “What 
makes  you  thing  so?”  “Haven’t  you  no¬ 
ticed  how  rapidly  oil  continues  to  go 
up?” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth.— Adv. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  County  to  sell  the 

Perfected  National 
Round  Silo, 

the  only  patented  Silo  on  the  market. 

For  particulars  write 

The  National  SUo  &  lumber  Co.,  Llnesvllle.Pa. 


NOT  RECOMMENDED  FOR  EVERYTHING 

But  if  You  Have  Kidney,  Liver  or  Bladder  Trouble, 
You  Will  Find  the  Great  Remedy  Swamp- 
Root,  Just  What  You  Need. 

It  used  to  be  considered  that  only  urinary  and 
bladder  troubles  were  to  be  traced  to  the  kidneys, 
but  now  modern  science  proves  that  nearly  all 
diseases  have  their  beginning  in  the  disorder  of 
these  most  important  organs. 

Therefore,  when  your  kidneys  are  weak  or  out 
of  order,  you  can  understand  how  quickly  your 
entire  body  is  affected,  and  how  every  organ 
seems  to  fail  to  do  its  duty. 

If  you  are  sick  or  “feel  badly,”  begin  taking 
the  famous  new  discovery,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root,  because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  are  well  s 

they  will  help  all  the  other  organs  to  health.  A 
trial  will  convince  anyone. 

Doctors  Prescribe  Swamp-Root. 

Gentlemen: — “I  have  prescribed  that  wonderful 
remedy  for  kidney  and  bladder  complaints,  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer’s  Swamp-Root,  with  most  beneficial  effect  and 
know  of  many  cures  by  its  use.  These  patients  had 
kidney  trouble,  as  diagnosed  by  other  physicians, 
and  treated  without  benefit.  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root  effected  a  cure.  I  am  a  liberal  man  and  accept 
a  specific  wherever  I  find  it,  in  an  accepted  school 
or  out  of  it.  For  desperate  cases  of  kidney  or  blad¬ 
der  complaint  under  treatment  with  unsatisfactory 
results  I  turn  to  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root  with 
most  flattering  results.  I  shall  continue  to  pre¬ 
scribe  it  and  from  personal  observation  state  that 
Swamp-Root  has  great  curative  properties. 

2lt>  i/ui  oi.,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  N. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidney*  are  responsible 

for  more  sickness  and  suffering  than  any  other 
disease,  and  if  permitted  to  continue  much  suf¬ 
fering  with  fatal  results  are  sure  to  follow.  Kid¬ 
ney  trouble  irritates  the  nerves,  makes  you  dizzy, 
restless,  sleepless  and  irritable;  makes  you  pass 
water  often  during  the  day  and  obliges  you  to 
get  up  many  times  during  the  night.  Unhealthy 
kidneys  cause  rheumatism,  gravel,  catarrh  of  the 
bladder,  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back,  joints  and 
muscles;  makes  your  head  ache  and  back  ache, 
causes  indigestion,  stomach  and  liver  trouble, 
you  get  a  sallow,  yellow  complexion,  makes  you 
feel  aa  though  you  had  heart  trouble;  you  may 

have  plenty  of  ambition,  but  no  strength,  get  (swamp.R0ot  is  pleasant  to  take), 
weak  and  waste  away. 

The  cure  for  these  troubles  is  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  world-famous 
kidney  remedy.  In  taking  Swamp  Root  you  afford  natural  help  to  Nature,  for 
Swamp-Root  is  the  most  perfect  healer  and  gentle  aid  to  the  kidneys  that  is 
known  to  medical  science. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  your  condition,  take  from  your  urine 
on  rising  about  four  ounces,  place  it  in  a  glass  or  bottle  and  let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  on  examination  it  is  milky  or  cloudy,  if  there  is  a  brick-dust  set¬ 
tling,  or  if  small  particles  float  about  in  it,  your  kidneys  are  in  need  of  immediate 

attention.  , 

No  matter  how  many  doctors  you  may  have  tried — no  matter  how  much  money 
you  may  have  spent  on  other  medicines,  you  really  owe  it  to  yourself  to  at  least 
give  Swamp-Root  a  trial.  Its  stanchest  friends  to-day  are  those  who  had  almost 
given  up  hope  of  ever  becoming  well  again. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that  Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  the  regular  flfty-cent  and  one-dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores  every¬ 
where.  Don’t  make  any  mistake,  but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root — Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 

Sample  Bottle  of  Swamp-Root  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE.  —If  you  have  the  slightest  symptoms  of  kidney  or  bladder 
troubles,  or  if  there  is  a  trace  of  it  in  your  family  history,  send  at  onee  to  Dr. 
Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  who  will  gladly  send  you  by  mail*,  immedi¬ 
ately,  without  cost  to  you,  a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root,  and  a  book  containing 
many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from  men 
and  women  cured.  In  writing,  be  sure  to  say  that  you  read  this  generous  offer 
in  the  New  York  “Rural  New-Yorker.” 


DR.  KILMER’S 

SWAMP-ROOT 

Kldnay,  Liver  &  Bladder 

CURE. 

DIRECTIONS. 
may  take  one,  two  or  three 
teaapoonfuls  before  or  after 
meals  and  atbedtime. 
Children  less  according  to  age. 

May  commence  with  small 
doses  andl  ncrease  to  full  dose 
or  more,  as  the  case  would 
seem  to  require. 

This  great  remedy  cures  all 
kidney,  l  Iver,  bladder  and  Uric 
Acid  troubles  and  disorders 
due  to  weak  kidneys,  such  as 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  gravel, 
rheumatism,  lumbago  and 
Bright’s  Disease,  which  Is  the 
worst  form  of  kidney  disease. 
It  is  pleasant  to  take. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

PR.  KILMER  &  CO., 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 
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BLACK 


will  be  scattered  over  the  country  this  next  Spring.  They 
will  not  be  the  cold,  white  Brilliants,  but  they  will  be  the 

DIAMONDS” 


WHICH  ARE  PRINTED  ON  EVERY  BAG  CONTAINING  THE  GENUINE 

“HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS. 

THEY  ARE  YOUR  PROTECTION  AND  OUR’S. 

Our  new  book,  ''HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS  FOR  1904,”  is  ready,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  send  you  a  copy  free.  Send  us  your  name  and  address,  mentioning  this  paper. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  the  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS. 


It  Will  Be  a  Long 

p  before  you  have  to  renew  the  Page  Fence  you 
up  these  last,  years.  It  lasts  so  long. 

ivnvi’N  tv  I  it K  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Mich. 


s  I  1-  o  s 

t  904, 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood* 

II  0  \A I  t°  htilld,  plant,  fill  anS 
II  U  11  feed  Your  post  office  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  illustrated  jour¬ 
nal  onsilosandsilageand  v  m  n  \A| 
many  things  you  should  l\  II  U  II 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Com 
Michigan. 


KEEP  THIS 
rFR0ST™ 

I  BEST. 

(cheapest  _ _______ 

faot  before  you  that  you  can’t  get  service  and  durabil¬ 
ity  from  a  fence  made  of  soft  wire  or  small  gauge,  that 
you  can  of  one  made  of  hard  wire  of  large  gauge. 
Froat  Fence  is  all  hard  spring  steel  wire  of  heavy 
guage  Write  for  catalogue  and  full  particulars. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.. Cleveland,  O. 


UNION  LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

has  been  fully  tested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  forSmaU 
^  Chicks. 

This  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
fence,  and  places  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly  , 
does  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 

ground  without  cutting  _ 

UNION  COCK  POULTRY  FENCING 

Is  made  at  mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  pay  freight,  and  allow  toys  free 
trial.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  farm,  Lawn 
and  Poultry  Fencing  Do  it  to-day. 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


WIRE  FENCE  stock  fence  89c  per  rod. 

Send  for  price  list  and  FREE  catalogue  of  V*  ire 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  6;  Leesburg,  Ohio. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Old  and  New  Chrysanthemums. — 
Some  idea  of  the  g.eat  horticultural 
changes  wrought  by  long  selection  in  the 
oriental  Chrysanthemum  may  be  had 
from  Fig.  3,  page  3,  though  the  speci- 


abouts  yard  manure  is  always  in  short 
supply.  It  is  as  staple  and  readily  sal¬ 
able  as  wheat.  The  inducement  for  the 
householder  who  keeps  a  horse,  cow  or 
pigs  and  sells  the  manure  to  make  bulk 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  throwing  in  all 
sorts  of  infected  garbage  is  evident.  He 
has  been  informed  that  all  vegetable 
and  animal  wastes  have  fertilizing 
qualities,  but  does  not  realize  that  the 
disease-transmitting  qualities  of  decom¬ 
posing  proteids  at  times  outweigh  their 


mens  were  not  in  good  condition  when 
photographed.  The  large  flower  on  the 
right  is  one  of  the  newer  exhibition  va¬ 
rieties,  rather  more  than  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  while  the  twig  to  the  left  car¬ 
ries  a  cluster  of  single  yellow  blooms 
scarcely  half  an  inch  across  individually. 
This  is  an  old  variety  known  as  Golden 
Chain  and  quite  closely  represents  the 
type  species,  Chrysanthemum  Indicum. 
The  plant  bearing  this  twig  had  several 
thousand  flowers  open  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  exhibition  bloom  represents 
the  concentrated  energy  of  an  entire 
plant,  all  buds  but  the  selected  one  hav¬ 
ing  been  removed  as  soon  as  developed. 
The  resulting  massive  flower  is  decora¬ 
tive  in  the  highest  degree,  and  credit¬ 
able  to  horticultural  skill  working  for 
innumerable  generations  of  plant  life 
along  consistent  lines.  Another  species, 
C.  morifolium,  not  now  found  in  nature, 
is  credited  by  remote  hybridization  with 
C.  Indicum,  with  supplying  the  pink, 
bronze  and  red  shades  so  much  admired 
in  modern  Chrysanthemums.  The  type 
of  C.  morifolium  is  supposed  to  have 
purple  rays,  and  it  is  by  the  blending  of 
this  tint  with  the  yellow  of  Indicum  that 
the  present  wide  color  range  has  been 
developed.  The  largest  and  most  per¬ 
fect  exhibition  blooms  are  generally 
borne  on  yellow  or  white  varieties, 
though  some  of  the  newer  big  ones  are 
light  pink  or  lavender.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  limit  in  Chrysanthemum  size 
had  been  reached,  but  no  one  may  safely 
predict  the  ultimate  possibilities  of  the 
gardener’s  art. 

The  Compost  Heap. — Few  features  of 
home  gardening  have  been  lately  so 
much  exploited  as  the  possibilities  of 
the  compost  heap.  It  is  a  favorite  sub¬ 
ject  with  popular  writers  on  kindred 
topics,  who  do  not  fail  to  ascribe  most 
astonishing  economies  in  conserving 
fertility  by  dumping  all  weeds  and 
trash,  kitchen  scraps  and  fag  ends  of 
vegetation  generally  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  corner  and  allowing  them  to  rot  to¬ 
gether.  So  far  as  saving  plant  food  is 
concerned  this  is  all  right,  but  sad  ex¬ 
perience  sooner  or  later  teaches  us  that 
such  composts  make  effective  culture 
tubes,  if  the  term  is  permissible,  for 
many  of  the  worst  disease  organisms  af¬ 
fecting  vegetation.  When  the  trimmings 
from  rusty  beets,  scabby  potatoes, 
blighted  melons  and  club-foot  cabbages 
are  incorporated  in  the  garden  compost 
the  germs  find  conditions  favorable  for 
prolonged  existence,  if  they  do  not  act¬ 
ually  increase.  The  resulting  infected 
mass  is  not  the  best  medium  in  which 
to  start  seeds  or  to  fertilize  tender 
plants,  though  it  may  contain  in  concen¬ 
trated  form  the  necessary  chemical  ele¬ 
ments. 

Burn  Diseased  Plants. — What  to  do 
with  diseased  plants  and  vegetable 
wastes  in  these  days  of  multiplied  plant 
affections  is  a  rather  puzzling  question. 

If  we  compost  them  or  throw  them  to 
the  pigs  or  chickens  we  only,  in  the  re¬ 
sulting  manures,  still  further  spread  op¬ 
portunities  for  disease.  If  burned  the 
germs  are  at  once  destroyed  and  the 
contained  potash  and  phosphorus  is 
saved,  though  the  nitrogen  is  lost.  If 
allowed  to  dry  up  or  desiccate  the  dis¬ 
ease  organisms  largely  perish  and  more 
fertility  is  saved,  but  if  kept  moist  in 
the  usual  manner  of  composts  they  are 
likely  to  increase  at  an  excessive  rate.  It 
seems  very  probable  that  the  wide  pre¬ 
valence  of  garden  plant  diseases  is 
greatly  due  to  the  use  of  composts  and 
manures  made  with  garbage.  Here¬ 


manurial  value. 

May  be  Used  on  Field  Crops. — The 
objection  to  garbage  composts  and  ma¬ 
nures  applies  more  particularly  to  gar¬ 
dens  wherein  are  grown  succulent  vege¬ 
tables.  They  can  be  quite  safely  used 
on  grasses,  grains  and  corn.  The  farm¬ 
er  or  Tiairyman  may  use  such  infected 
material  at  discretion  on  crops  of  the 
Gramineae  or  grass  family,  but  it  is  not 
suitable  for  the  home  or  market  garden¬ 
er.  Sound  manures  from  grain-fed  ani¬ 
mals  or  poultry,  fortified  with  chemicals 
are  best.  Potash  and  lime  may  be  had 
in  wood  ashes,  and  some  attempt  should 
be  made  even  in  the  smallest  gardens  to 
fix  free  nitrogen  by  the  clovers,  cow 
peas  or  other  legumes.  The  time  will 
surely  come  when  night  soils  and  gar¬ 
bage  will  be  generally  prohibited,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  infective  qualities,  as  di¬ 
rect  applications  to  crops  used  for  hu¬ 
man  food,  notwithstanding  their  ac¬ 
knowledged  manurial  values.  Of  what 
profit  is  it  to  furnish  a  plant  fertility 
and  inoculate  it  at  the  same  time  with 
a  disease  that  destroys  or  diverts  assim¬ 
ilation? 

Good  and  Bad  Composts. — Composts 
are  necessary  in  the  finer  processes  of 
gardening,  but  they  should  be  made  in 
a  cleanly  manner,  and  be  kept  free  from 
contamination.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  compounds  of  clean  sods  free  from 
weed  seeds  and  manure  from  grain  or 
forage-fed  animals,  mixed  in  varying 
proportions,  and  well  worked  together  as 
decomposition  progresses.  It  takes  about 
two  years  to  make  a  first-class  article, 
but  much  may  be  accomplished  in  one 
season  by  frequent  turnings.  If  you 
start  such  a  compost  do  not  degrade  it 
with  doubtful  organic  wastes,  keep  them 
separate,  burn  where  possible  or  bury 
deeply.  The  ounce  of  prevention  in  this 
matter  is  worth  whole  tons  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  "cures”  our  scientists  have  so  far 
provided. 

Water  Glass  All  Right. — On  page 
896,  R.  N.-Y.  for  December  27,  1902,  we 
gave  our  experience  in  the  use  of  water 
glass  or  silicate  of  soda  solution  for  egg 
preserving.  One  pound  of  commercial 
solution  was  purchased  for  the  usual  re¬ 
tail  price  of  25  cents  at  the  beginning  of 
April  of  last  year,  diluted  with  nine 
times  its  bulk  of  cold  water  and  placed 
in  a  stone  jar  of  three  gallons  capacity. 
As  fast  as  gathered  14  dozens  of  new- 
laid  eggs,  worth  12  cents  a  dozen,  were 
placed  in  the  solution,  about  all  it  would 
cover,  and  the  whole  kept  in  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar  until  December,  when  the  price  had 
advanced  to  36  cents  a  dozen.  On  trial 
every  egg  was  found  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion,  scarcely  distinguishable  to  the  taste 
from  perfectly  fresh  ones.  The  profit 
on  the  transaction  at  above  prices  was 
$2.11.  To  ascertain  if  the  solution  could 
be  again  used  with  good  results  it  was 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  April  of 
this  year,  and  nine  dozens  of  fresh  eggs 
placed  in  it  when  cool.  Most  of  these 
eggs  have  been  used  since  the  middle 
of  November,  and  so  far  every  one  has 
been  in  perfect  condition,  even  making 
omelets  comparable  to  the  new-laid  ar¬ 
ticle.  As  eggs  are  selling  locally  on  a 
basis  of  40  cents  a  dozen  at  this  season 
the  difference  between  Spring  and  Win¬ 
ter  prices  amounts  to  $2.34  this  year,  as 
there  is  no  charge  for  preserving  liquid. 
Water  glass  solution  is  a  well  tested  egg 
preservative  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
but  the  question  of  its  full  capacity  for 
the  purpose  does  not  appear  to  be  work¬ 
ed  out.  In  quantity  it  is  said  to  be  quite 
inexpensive,  and  it  probably  could  be 
purchased  cheaply  by  Granges  or  farm¬ 
ers’  clubs,  but  the  price  of  25  cents  a 
pound  bottle  cannot  be  considered  un¬ 
reasonable  when  so  packed  and  retailed. 
The  10-per-cent  dilution  as  above  is 
usually  recommended  for  egg  preserv¬ 
ing,  but  some  authorities  say  three  per 
cent  is  enough.  This  would  cut  the  first 
cost  down  nearly  67  per  cent,  but  the  10- 
per-cent  dilution  used  two  years  only 
costs  about  one  cent  for  each  dozen  eggs, 
and  seems  to  be  perfectly  safe.  w.  v.  f. 


Mr.  Robert  B.  Pusey,  Prop,  of  the  Manokin 
Poultry  Farm  at  Princess  Aune,  Md.,  who 
makes  a  specialty  of  breeding  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns,  writes  ordering  a  supply  of 
Bowker’s  Animal  Meal,  and  adds  :  “After  two 
seasons’  use  i  have  to  say  for  Bowker’s  Ani¬ 
mal  Meal  that  I  could  not  keep  hens  with 
profit  without  it.  Green  bone  is  very  good, 
but  considering  the  cost  of  cutter,  time, 
trouble  and  expense  of  operating,  and  the 
fact  that  butchers  never  have  enough  bone 
when  wanted  I  find  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal 
decidedly  cheaper.’’ — Adv. 


DA  DUO  of  Plank  save  Timber  and  Cash.  Cheapest, 
DHnllO  strongest,  best.  7.000  In  42  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  SHAWVER  BROTHERS,  Beilefontaine,  Ohio 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREICHT 

»nd  send  4  llugity  Whndi,  Ste»l  Tire  on,  .  $7.25 

With  Rubber  Tire*,  $15.00.  I  mfg.  wheel*  %  to  4  In. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75  i  Hsrness,  $3.60.  Writ*  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  bay  vehtoles  and  part*  dlreet 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.  B.  BOOB,  Cincinnati,  O- 


ICE 

CUTTING  uw1Sy 


Hade 
In  Three 
Size*. 


BORSCH  All  Steel,  Double- 
Kow  ICE  PLOW  S.  Marks  and 
outs  two  rows  at  a  time ;  cuts  any  size  cake 
nnd  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  Itself  IV 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  It.  Ask  for  cataloene  and  introductory  prices 
John  Borsch  A  Sons.  2  2  6  W  ells  St..  Mil  wuukee. Wla. 

WATER  TANKS 

MADE  op 


are  the 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  N.T 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS  Another Dav 

Another  Sugar  season  Is  ad¬ 
vancing,  If  you  wish  to  make 
one-fourth  more  Syrup  or 
Sugar  of  ai  better 
quality  without  in¬ 
jury  to  your  trees, 
order  the  Grimm 
Spout,  Now.  One  million  are 
now  ready  They  won't  last 
jong  Samples  free  Also  my 
system  for  tapping.  G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt. 


RUBEROID. 

TRAM  MARK  REGISTERED. 

ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS. 

LASTS  INDEFINITELY  EASILY 
APPLIED, 

WEATHER-PROOF. 
FIRE-RESISTING. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

Department  K. 

loo  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


Corn 

must  have  a  sufficient  supply  of 

Potash 

in  order  to  develop  into  a  crop. 

No  amount  of  Phosphoric 
Acid  or  Nitrogen  can  compen¬ 
sate  for  a  lack  of  potash  in 
fertilizers  [for 
grain  and  all 
other  crops]. 

We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  free  to  anv 
farmer  ouriittlebook 
which  contains  valu¬ 
able  informat  ion 
about  soil  culture. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Get  the  Best 

A  Gootl  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our 
own  orchards — found 
their  defects andtheninvented 
Tlie  Eclipse.  Its  success 
practical  ly  forced  us  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  -We  have 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

large  fully  illustrated  «. 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying — FREE. 

MOltRIIX  &•  MOKLEY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Constant  Force 

on  the  nozzle,  a  fine  spray  and  thor¬ 
ough  agitating  of  the  mixture,  all 
from  driving  along  the  orchard  row,  with 

WALLACE’S 
POWER  SPRAYER 


Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng.  £ 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


It  fits 
to  any 


any  wagon  gear  and  attaches 
shape  supply  tank.  Saves  25% 
of  liquid  and  half  the  labor  of 
operating.  High  pressure 
through  compressed  air— 
enough  to  keep  two 
4  point  Vermorel 
nozzles  go¬ 
ing.  Only 
hand  work 
is  directing 
the  nozzles. 
Wrltefor  free  booklet  7  . 
WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO. 
Champaign,  III 


watou; 


To  send  to  every  town  sample  of  the 
'  new  *’  Kant-Klog  ”  Sprayer.  First 
applicant  gets  wholesale  prices  and 
,  agency.  Big  money  made  with  sprayers 
during  winter.  Fullpartlculars  free. 
Address,  Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
lb  East  Avk.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ELECTRIC 
Metal  Wheels 

will  give  you  a  new  wagon  and  a 
lifetime's  service  out  of  your  old 
running  gears.  They  are  the 
modern  great  service  wheel. 
Made  to  lit  any  wagon,  adapted 
to  every  duty.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  oval  steel  spokes,  broad 
tired,  any  height  desired.  You 
will  be  through  with  repairs  and  save  money,  fields 
and  labor  of  horse  and  man.  Write  at  once  for  our 
catalogue.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.* 

BOX  88_ Quincy,  Illinois. 


SPRAY 

^PERFECT  AGITATORS  witi 


-EMPIRE 

the  | 


KING 


ORCHARD  MONARCH 
PERFECT  AGITATORS  with  Automatic  Brush 

I  for  cleaning  strainer.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  All  styles  of  Spray  I 
I  Pomps.  Book  free.  “No swindled  feeling lfyou use  our  pumps." 

”"'l  1th  SI.  Elmira,  N.Y.  I 


PRAYING 

brings  fruitsand  flowers.  We  make 
tlie  right  appliances.  Special  adapta-  [ 
tion  to  every  need. 

HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP¬ 
SACK  and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

20 styles.  Nozzles,  hose,  attachments,  formulas,  I 
every  spraying  accessory.  Write  for  free  catalog.  I 

The  Doming  Co.,  Salem,  O. 

Western  Agents,  Henxon  ft  UubbcLl ,  Chicago. 


rClENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Coro 
|  in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

EDOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Seed  Saving 

goes  with  the  use  of  the  right 
seeder. 

CAHOON 

Broadcast  Seeder 

saves  H  th®  It  seeds  as  high  as 
50  acres  a  day.  It  runs  easily  and 
smoothly,  and  it  has  been  tho  best 
for  45  years. 

SOWER’S  MANUAL, 

a  book  telling  all  about  how,  when 
and  whero  to  sow  good  and  how  much 
to  sow.  Sent  free.  Ask  for  it. 

Goodell  Co.,  14  MainSt.,  Antrim.  N.H. 


I  JVC  HESTER 

RIFLE  ®»  PISTOL  CARTRIDGES. 

It’s  the  shots  that  hit  that  count.  **  Winchester 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges  in  all  calibers  hit,  that  is, 
they  shoot  accurately  and  strike  a  good,  hard,  pene¬ 
trating  blow.  This  is  the  kind  of  cartridges  you  will  get, 
if  you  insist  on  having  the  time-tried  Winchester  make. 

ALL  DEALERS  SELL  WINCHESTER  MAKE  OF  CARTRIDGES. 
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THK  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

That  Tree  Trimming.— People  are  taking 
great  interest  in  those  peach  trees  that 
were  cut  back  without  orders.  Here  is  a 
man  from  New  York  State: 

“1  have  tried  to  help  you  out  of  your 
quandary  as  to  why  any  person  should 
cut  off  the  tops  of  so  very  many  of 
your  little  trees.  In  the  first  place, 
it  isn't  natural  for  most  humans  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  the  sake  of  being 
mean.  A  person  in  passing  through  an 
orchard  might  cut  off  a  few  tops,  out  of 
pure  cussedness,  but  not  a  whole  lot  of 
them.  But  let  me  ask,  do  you  have  any 
of  our  large  white  hares  in  your  country? 
t  suppose  you  have  lots  of  the  small  gie> 
rabbits.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  hares, 
or  even  rabbits,  can  cut  off  a- large  limb, 
twig,  branch  or  scion  as  smoothly  and 
neatly  as  any  knife  can  do  it?  In  our  coun¬ 
try  the  white  hares  (Lepus  Canadensis) 
can  reach  up  three  feet  or  more  and  cut 
off  a  tree  as  thick  as  my  finger.  Is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  these  animals  have  wrought  the 
damage?  If  not,  I  shall  have  to  give  it 

up.”  G-  c'  w; 

We  have  few  if  any  of  the  large  white 
hares,  and  not  many  of  the  grays,  as  the 
hunters  keep  them  well  thinned.  I  am 
now  satisfied  that  the  rabbits  did  at  least 
part  of  the  mischief,  though  some  of  it 
seems  almost  too  much  like  human  mean¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  know  that  brutes  are  ever 
really  mean.  They  follow  their  natural  in¬ 
stincts  with  no  apparent  desire  to  spite 
others.  Mari,  however,  does  some  things 
which  show  that  he  has  merely  inoculated 
brute  instincts  with  human  deviltry.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  milder  word  to  use.  A 
friend  in  Massachusetts  in  speaking  of 
this  says: 

••You  certainly  displayed  great  modera¬ 
tion  when  referring  to  your  young  String- 
fellow  orchard,  which  some  one  had  gone 
to  the  work  of  pruning  for  you.  I  am 
afraid  I  did  not  show  quite  so  much  philos¬ 
ophy  when  I  discovered  on  rl  hanksgiving 
morning  that  some  one  had  twisted  and 
broken  one  of  my  young  Baldwin  trees. 
Such  business  is  certainly  exasperating. 

Oh,  well,  a  man  gets  to  be  a  philosopher 
in  time.  The  uses  of  adversity  ought  to 
grow  upon  one  like  the  benefits  that  come 
from  deafness.  The  other  night  I  had  an 
errand  after  dark,  and  two  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  wanted  to  go  with  me.  Each  took 
hold  of  one  hand  and  we  plodded  off 
through  the  dark-they  chattering  over 
some  happy  little  game  and  I  thinking 
over  some  problem  I  had  in  mind.  All  of 
a  sudden  the  little  folks  ran  round  on  my 
right  side  and  crawled  up  close  to  me  for 
protection.  It  seemed  that  a  dog  weigh¬ 
ing  about  15  pounds,  but  with  a  voice  nearer 
a  ton  in  weight,  had  rushed  out  of  a  yard 
and  let  out  a  dozen  barks  and  growls.  To 
the  children  this  sound  was  full  of  terror. 
To  me,  unable  to  hear  its  full  volume,  the 
noise  reached  its  full  value,  for  the  dog 
was  just  about  as  frightened  as  the  chil¬ 
dren  were.  I  threw  a  stone  in  his  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  growl  changed  to  a  yelp,  and 
he  ran  for  dear  life.  I  once  gained  a  great 
though  bogus  reputation  for  courage  by 
walking  up  to  a  crowd  of  drunken  men 
who  were  cursing  and  threatening  in  such 
a  way  that  I  did  not  hear  them.  I  never 
could  make  people  understand  that  there 
was  no  bravery  about  it.  Now  all  this  has 
convinced  me  that  most  of  our  terrors  and 
forebodings  are  imaginary.  We  would  do 
much  better  to  take  a  calm  and  philo¬ 
sophical  view  of  life.  When  some  one  cuts 
our  peach  trees  we  neither  help  the  trees 
nor  hurt  the  man  by  swearing  about  it,  or 
cursing  the  hired  man  or  the  members  of 
the  family.  If  a  man  has  done  his  best  to 
make  a  good  orchard  or  a  good  farm  and 
some  enemy  sows  tares  in  the  wheat,  I 
believe  in  trying  to  pull  out  the  tares 
rather  than  to  swear  at  the  enemy's 
shadow'.  If  I  were  to  get  hold  of  the 
enemy’s  substance,  however,  we  might 
hear  of  another  story.  I  heard  of  a  col¬ 
ored  woman  once  whose  husband  wras  mean 
•enough  to  kick  his  wife— or  cut  a  young 
tree!  She  asked  the  minister  what  she 
ought  to  do  and  he  advised  her  to  “heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head.”  He  saw  her 
later  and  asked  her  how  she  came  out. 
"Well,”  she  said,  “I  didn’t  have  no  coals 
handy,  and  so  I  used  boiling  water. 

I  presume  we  all  know  how  the  expres¬ 
sion  “kicks  like  a  steer”  arose.  The  steer 
is  a  mild,  inoffensive  creature  whose  high¬ 
est  ambition  is  to  carry  out  his  purpose— 
which  is  to  eat  and  grow  fat.  Fighting 
is  not  part  of  his  plan,  but  sometimes  he 
is  provoked  beyond  endurance  and,  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do,  he  lets  out  a 
kick  which,  while  the  most  awkward  and 
unscientific  blow  that  one  can  imagine,  is 
from  its  fearful  power  the  most  effective. 
A  mule  may  be  in  constant  practice  with 
his  heels,  but  a  steer  will  pulverize  him 
with  one  awkward  blow'.  When  your  good- 
natured  philosopher  does  kick  it  comes 
like  the  blow-  of  the  steer,  for  it  contains 
the  combined  force  of  a  thousand  self- 
denials! 


Bean  Straw  Mulching.— This  letter  from 
Illinois  interests  me: 

"I  notice  on  page  839,  last  volume,  you 
speak  of  mulching  straw'berries  with  bean 
and  cow-pea  straw.  Have  you  ever  had 
any  trouble  w’ith  your  berries  making 
buttons  w'here  you  use  them?  What  I 
mean  by  buttons  is  small  berries  with  a 
bunch  of  seed  in  the  center.  The  old 
growers  all  say  that  bean  straw  or  buck¬ 
wheat  straw  will  button  the  berries.  Of 
course  it  is  caused  by  the  berry  not  fer¬ 
tilizing  right,  but  I  cannot  see  why  the 
mulching  should  make  any  difference.  I 
have  a  lot  of  cow-pea  straw  and  some  Soy 
bean  straw  but  have  been  afraid  to  use  it 
on  this  account.”  E-  G-  c- 

I  do  not  believe  the  bean  vines  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  those  button  berries,  I 
have  had  such  fruit  form— as  I  thought— 
for  several  reasons.  A  wet  cold  season  at 
blooming  time  will  sometimes  cause  it,  and, 
of  course,  imperfect  flowers  not  properly 
fertilized  will  grow'  that  way.  I  have 
known  berries  to  start  properly  and  then 
strike  a  dry  scorching  May  so  that  they 
developed  little  except  their  seeds.  I  have 
used  cow  pea.  vines  several  seasons,  and 
always  found  them  excellent.  This  is  the 
first  year  we  have  had  bean  vines  to  use 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  fully  expect  them 
to  protect  the  berries.  Of  course  such 
coarse  mulch  should  be  pushed  back  from 
the  plants  in  Spring.  I  do  not  believe  that 
bean  vines  or  buckw'heat  straw  will  cause 
berries  to  “button”  any  more  than  baked 
beans  and  buckwheat  cakes  will  prevent  a 
man  from  sawing  wood. 

Home  Notes.— Here  is  some  good  advice 
about  carrying  a  cat: 

“The  next  time  you  want  to  carry  a  cat 
get  a  muslin  bag  large  enough  comfort¬ 
ably  to  hold  pussy,  provided  with  drawing 
strings  at  the  mouth.  Put  pussy  in  with 
her  head  out  and  draw  strings  just  tight 
enough  not  to  choke  her,  and  I’ll  guarantee 
you  won’t  exercise  in  a  railway  station.  ’ 
Maryland.  P.  b.  crosby. 

You  mav  be  sure  I  will  take  that  advice. 

I  ought  to  have  known  about  it,  but  I 
didn’t  pack  those  cats,  and  had  to  face  a 
situation  organized  by  some  one  else.  That 
has  been  one  trouble  with  my  plans  and 
prospects  ever  since  I  can  remember. 
Others  have  started  things  and  I  have  done 
some  dodging  and  dancing  to  head  them 

off  or  catch  them . Speaking  of 

cats  and  dodging,  you  should  have  seen  the 
wild  rush  the  Hope  Farmers  made  the 
other  night  to  protect  Dickie— Grand¬ 
mother’s  bird.  This  little  bunch  of  feathers 
has  been  through  some  stormy  times. 
When  we  sat  down  to  supper  the  Madame 
took  the  cage  off  the  nail  and  put  it  on  the 
mantel.  It  takes  a  strong  shock  to  break 
the  Hope  Farmers  away  from  baked  beans 
and  apple  pie,  but  when  the  gray  cat  made 
a  jump  for  that  cage  we  were  right  after 
him.  The  Madame  was  nearest  and  her 
hand  warded  off  those  sharp  claws.  Why 
will  a  cat— well  fed  and  petted— sneak  and 
prowl  about  for  a  chance  to  strike  at  a 
bird?  I  have  seen  our  cats  wait  for  hours 
and  crawl  at  the  risk  of  a  back-breaking 
fall  to  get  at  a  young  squab  in  the  barn. 

If  I  could  get  a  few  men  to  display  half 
the  persistence  in  trying  to  close  up  an 
illegal  rumshop  or  strike  at  some  other 
evil  I  believe  we  could  make  a  dent  on 
society.  Personally  I  have  little  respect  for 
a  cat.  I  agree  with  Maeterlinck  that  the 
cat  is  a  dwarf  tiger  who  “curses  us  in  her 
mysterious  heart,”  and  "to  whom  we  are 
nothing  more  than  a  too  large  and  un¬ 
eatable  prey.”  ....  The  children  are 
working  away  at  their  music.  The  natural 
character  of  children  will  come  out  in  such 
things.  One  little  girl  learns  quickly, 
fingers  for  a  few  moments  and  then  wants 
to  stop.  To  pin  her  down  to  it  and  make 
her  practice  is  to  get  her  all  mixed  up. 
The  other  little  girl  picks  away  and  seems 
to  have  some  little  comprehensions  of  the 
fact  that  skill  is  made  up  of  a  million  little 
motions  repeated  over  and  oyer  again.  One 
boy  learns  like  a  flash,  but  is  too  indolent 
naturally  to  practice.  Does  the  Hope 
Farm  man  mean  to  say  that  any  members 
of  his  family  are  lazy?  Why.  there  are 
certain  parts  of  the  truth  that  we  would 
all  gladly  turn  around  into  the  shade  at 
times.  I  have  a  few  natural  habits  of  my 
own  which  would  make  some  good  people 
sigh!  The  other  boy  learns  slowly  and 
can  barely  grasp  one  thing  while  the  other 
is  absorbing  half  a  dozen.  As  I  watch 
these  little  folks  and  see  their  different 
natures  I  see  what  folly  it  is  to  lay  down 
cast-iron  rules  for  the  training  of  children. 
People  get  up  in  horticultural  meetings 
sometimes  and  tell  us  how  to  shape  a  tree — 
yet  each  tree  has  a  character  of  its  own 
which  can  only  be  brought  out  by  the 
hand  of  the  man  who  loves  it.  Just  so 
with  a  child.  If  it  is  to  be  developed  into 
a  good  man  or  woman  its  natural  habits 
must  be  considered.  As  our  children  grow 
older  I  give  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  root 
out  bad  habits  when  they  once  start.  You 
may  cut  them  off,  but  a  new  bud  is  likely 

to  form  under  the  cut . As  for 

music,  I  am  more  than  ever  determined 
that  the  children  shall  at  least  understand 
the  rudiments  of  it.  Two  of  them  will,  I 
think,  do  more.  When  I  was  a  boy  we 
used  to  put  wooden  rollers  on  the  corners 
of  the  barn  door,  so  that  when  the  sheep 
crowded  in  those  at  the  sides  would  not  be 
hurt  on  the  sharp  corners.  Music  will  act 
like  a  roller  on  many  a  sharp  corner  of 
life  to  prevent  bruises  on  the  feelings.  I 
would  work  hard  and  practice  some  self- 
denial  in  order  that  the  children  might  be 
started  in  music.  I  met  a  farmer  once 
who  had  six  children  of  his  own  who  had 
organized  a  band.  I  envied  him,  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  music . A  number  of 

our  Christmas  gifts  this  year  will  be  little 
albums  made  up  of  photographs  showing 
people  and  scenes  at  Hope  Farm.  We 
have  taken  many  pictures  with  the  little 
camera,  and  some  of  them  are  very  clear. 
We  hope  that  these  little  collections  will 
carry  pleasant  memories  of  the  farm.  We 
try  to  make  much  of  our  pictures,  and.  if 
possible,  get  one  of  every  friend  who  visits 
us.  I  often  think  what  a  blessing  these 
cheap  and  serviceable  cameras  have  been. 
In  spite  of  all  the  jokes  we  hear  about  the 
"camera  fiends,”  the  little  pictures  which 
these  cheap  machines  have  made  possible 
have  added  untold  happiness  to  country 
homes  The  Madame  bought  some  little 
calendars  at  five  cents  apiece.  There  is  a 
blank  space  at  the  top,  and  some  picture 
of  Hope  Farm  put  there  will  bring  us  to 
memory  every  day  in  the  year.  H.  w.  c. 


YOUR  BUGGY  DEALER 

lc  A  (Vainct  lie  and  we  can’t  blame 
■  9  O  I  a  I J  i  him  much.  When  you 

buy  a  buggy  direct  from  us  you  get  it  at  wholesale 
prices  direct  from  our  factory  and  there  is  no  chance 
for  him  to  make  any  money  out  of  you. 

This  Is  Exactly  What  We  Do 

We  sell  you  direct  o  buggy  that  has  100  Points  of 
Merit  and  we  also  give  you  what  no  dealer  ever 
thought  of  doing.  We  give  you 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

that  you  may  be  more  than  satisfied  with  your  bargain. 

This  is  our  Celebrated 

h?ckory  Special 

For  1904. 


Made 
to  Your 
Order 


Read  and  Note  a  Few  of  the  Points  of  Merit. 

all  found  In  the  1 904 

SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL  TOP  BUGOY. 

Wheel*— Sarven  patent,  88  and  42  inches  high  or  higher  If 
wanted.  Tire  X  inch  by  X  Inch  thick,  round  edge.  Axleu— 
Long  distance,  du»t  proof,  with  cemented  axle  beds.  Spring#— 
Oil  tempered,  graded  and  graduated,  8  and  4  leaf.  Wooden 
3ar  furnished  regularly,  Bailey  Loop  If  preferred, 
terinfc— F Inert  quality  16  oz.  Imported  all  wool  broad- 
ciotn  cushion  and  back.  Spring  cushion  and  solid  panel  spring 
back.  Top — Genuine  No.  1  enameled  leather  quarters  with 
heavy  waterproof  rubber  roof  and  back  curtain,  lined  and 
reinforced.  Painting— Wheels,  gear  wood,  body  and  all  wood 
work  carried  100  days  in  pure  oil  and  lead.  16  coats  of  paint 
with  the  very  highest  grade  of  finishing  varnish.  Gear  painted 
any  color  desired.  Body  plain  black  with  or  without  any 
striping.  This  buggy  Is  furnished  complete  with  good,  high 
padded,  patent  leather  dash,  fine  quality,  full  length  carpet 
side  curtains,  storm  apron,  quick  shifting  shaft  couplings,  full 
leathered  shafts  with  36  inch  point  leathers,  special  heel  braces 
and  corner  braces.  Longitudinal  Center  Spring. 

Any  reasonable  changes  can  be  made  In  the  finish 
and  construction  of  this  Buggy.  We  make  it  to  suit 
the  customer's  taste,  and  guarantee  it  to  please,  no 
matter  what  the  requirements  are. 

These  specifications  are  given  here  to  ala  you  in 
ordering  your  buggy  built  to  order  just  as  you  want  it. 
Many  thousands  make  no  alterations  from  our  chosen 
specifications,  which  are  the  result  of  our  years  of 
experience  in  vehicle  building.  _  _  .  t  . 

Send  a  post  card  requesting  our  new  1 904  Vehicle 
Catalog  and  get  all  the  details  about  modern  bugBj 
making,  order  blank  and  f  ul  1  particulars.  All  FREE. 

Send  for  our  Free  186-page  Catalog  of  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles  and  Harness. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  N1FG.  CO. 

H.  C.  PHELPS,  President. 

1239  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

NOTE: — We  carry  a  full  line  of  high  grade  Harness 
sold  direct  to  the  user  at  wholesale  prices. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


D 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for 

shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  «>11  or  rook.  MoM^a 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horeepower^ 

Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mecha 
operate  them  easily  Sendfor  catalog. 

ffli.i.IAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N«  X. 

ANDY  Bean  Picker. 

Hand-picked  beans  bring  double 
r  price.  Make  $2  to  83  a  day 
picking  them  over  at  home  in 
■winter  months  with  the  Dandy 
Picker.  A  special  tool  for  a 
special  purpose — best  of  kind 
in  the  world.  Description  free. 

LUTHER  BROS.  CO., 

19  Bill  SL  M.  Milwaukee,  Wig. 

INCUBATORS 

Prom  $6  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market. 

Brooder.,  4-1  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER,  INP. 

.SUCCESSFUL 

I  Results  are  what  count.  It  brings 
I  them.  Machines* that  are  proven, 
both  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER. 
May  be  there  are  others,  but  why 
Iran  a  hazard  I  Eastern  orders 
f  promptly  filled  from  Buffalo.  Cata- 

_ ,  logue  free,  poultry  book  10  cents. 

DES  MOINES  INCB.  CO.,  Dept.  80,  Dos  Moines,  la. 

GLOBE  INCUBATORS 

1  are  built  on  correct  principles;  are 
1  absolutely  reliable;  will  last  a  life- 
time,  and  the  price  Is  right  too.  Our 
mammoth  big  catalog  tells  all  about 
them,  and  the  chicken  business.  It’s  a  corker,  and  a 
flve-cent  stamp  will  bring  it  to  you.  Address, 

C.  C. SHOEMAKER,  Box  334,  Freeport,  Ill. 


TRY  IT”, 3.“ 


.  BUY  IT 

Ws  believs  we  have  the  best 
farm  grinder  made  and  ara 
willing  to  let  you  prove  It. 

DlTtd’S 

Triple  Geared  Ball  Bearing 

_  FEED  GRINDER 

'  is  aent  ontrfaL  It  It  Is  not  the  largwt  Cap*, 
city,  easiest  Tanner,  don’t  keep  IL 

».  M.  I>ITTo;  Box  s 6  Joliet, Til, 


CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS 


Factory  Price 

Direct  to  You 

We  are  the  only  general  merchandise  house 
which  owns,  controls  and  directly  manages  a 
vehicle  factory.  We  build  our  vehicles  from 
the  ground  up  and  know  what’s  under  the  paint. 
We  add  but  one  small  profit  to  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  hence  our  customers  are  getting 
a  better  made  job  in  a  finer  finish  and  at  a  lower 
price  than  can  possibly  be  secured  elsewhere. 


*19 


.80 


“LEADER”  Road 
Wagon  —  Imitation 
leather  trimmed: 
carpet,  wrench  and 
shafts;  just  as  illustrated, 
description. 


Write  for  further 


9 


25 


.50 


"CHALLENGE” 
Buggy— 24  in.  body, 
cloth  trimmed:  top, 
back  and  side  cur¬ 
tains,  storm  apron, 
carpet  and  shafts. 
Write  for  details. 
We  also  have  better  grades  up  to  the  very  best 
and  most  stylish  that  can  possibly  be  put  together. 

Vehicle  Catalogue  Free.  Send  for  It 
today.  It  will  give  particulars  about  the  above 
work.  It  also  Illustrates  and  describes  the 
newest  and  best  line  of  Runabouts.  Stanhopes, 
Buggies.  Phaetons,  Surreys.  Carriages,  Carts. 
Spring  Wagons,  etc.,  ever  quoted  direct  to  the 
buyer.  It  explains  the  difference  between  good 
and  unreliable  work — between  the  hand-painted 
and  the  dipped  buggy — and  also  explains  our 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  and 

30  Days’  Trial  Offer. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  our  Vehicle  Cat.  No.  El . 

Montgomery  W  ard*Co. 

Chicago 

A  special  circular  quoting  our  entire  lire  of 
Sleighs,  Sleds,  etc.,  will  be  sent  at  the  sa..  e 
time,  if  you  request  it. 


CRONK’S 

Improved 

Staple  Puller  -  ”  11  in.  long 

18  AT  THE  FRONT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
It.  Three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
clamps — all  in  ono  tool.  A  Staplo  Piillor  that  will 
pull  staples  when  no  other  make  will.  A  cutter  that 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 
day’s  use  will  save  the  cost  of  It.  Sl.OO,  postage  paid 
CRONK  &  CARRIER  MFG.  CO.,  Elmlra.N.  Y. 


The  Bantam 

beat*  ’em  all.  One  customer  writes  be  ob¬ 
tained  61  chicks  from  60  egg*  The 
Bantam  hatches  every  fertile  egg  ererj 
time.  Catalogue  prove*  1 1— aent  free. 

j  Buckeye  Incubator  Co.’ 
Box,  28,  Springfield,  O* 


$  I  O-80  For 
I  dfc  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertilo 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day.  _ 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


1101 

Xard.  Rue  Poultry. 


RELIABLE 

is  a  word  that  stands  for  tha 
best  Incubators  and  Brooders 
—  the  world.  Each  has  special  dis¬ 
tinguishing  feature*.  Send  10c  postage  for 
Book  No.  19,  just  out,  giring  guaranty  cf 
*v%oruy  back  If  Incubator  is  not  satisfactory* 
Sellable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co*  v 
Box  B-101  Rainey,  Illinois* 


VICTORIOUS  IOWA’ 


A  good  name  for  the  Iowa  Round  Incu¬ 
bator  that  so  often  out-hatches  its 
_  keenest  competitors.  Any  ques- 
M  tionst  Our  new  catalogue  answer* 
m  them  all.  It  is  free— send  for  It. 
f  Iowa  Incubator  Co. 

1  Box  227.  Des  Moines,  Ia.^A 


CYPHERS  Incubators 


STRICTLY 
^AUTOMATIC- 
THROUGHOUT 


Patent  Diaphragm,  Non-Moisture, 

.  Self- Yeuliiat  lug,  Self- Regulating. 
No  other  incubator  has  or  oan  hare  our  pat¬ 
ented  features.  No  other  Incubator  will 
hatch  so  many  large  and  vigorous  chicks. 
We  guarantee  this  or  will  refund  your 
money.  Adopted  by  36  Government  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Complete  catalogue 
,for  1 904  free  l f  y ou  name  this  paper.  Ad¬ 
dress  nearest  office  when  writing. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

{  ,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Boston,  Now  York* 


VICTOR 

Incubators 


BT  ONE  BAX,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It  saws 
down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocketknife.  Saws  any  kind  oftimber  on 
any  kind  ofgTound.  One  man  can  saw  BORE  timber  with  itthan 
2  men  in  any  other  way,  and  do  it  EASIER.  239,000  in  use.  Send 
for  FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
and  tMtlmoniaU  from  tboujMia*.  First  order  McurM  .gwroy.  Address 

FOLULMJ  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  _ _ 

~  6S-6J-59No.  Jefferson  8t.s  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


are  truthfully  pictured  and  their 
actual  working  told  In  about  30 
of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 
_____  gives  Information  about  the 

chicken  business.  We  begin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
It  with  the  marketing  of  the  fowls.  There’s  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  incubators  are  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  counton 
hatching  everyfertile  egg.  Money  back  Ifnotallweclaim. 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  is  free.  Just  say  "Send  Victor 
Book"  and  we’ll  do  it.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,Quinoy,  Ill. 


EXCEL  GRINDING  MILLS. 

The  Mill  that  excels  them  all.  Beat 
for  the  farmer.  Grin  da  6  to  25  bushels 
per  hour  of  eAr  corn  or  grain  of  any 
kind,  bone,  shell,  etc.,  w'lth  from  1  to  8 
borne-power.  Makes  best  feed  and  good 
meal.  Furnished  with  or  without 
crusher.  We  have  larger  mills  for 
every  purpoi*e.  Write  for  Catalogue  K. 
We  pay  the  freight. 

Excel  Manufacturing  Co., 
116  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND 

I  I  L*  Ci  U  M  I  I M  bi  Smi  ■  «  surplus  -water  and  admit  the >  air  to  the  soli— 

both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
I  DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewez  P>pc,  Red 
and  Fire  Brick,  Ohimney  Tops-  Enoaustip  bid?  Walk  Tile,  etc.  ”  ritewf2.r 
SSityouYvant  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON.  76  7 bird  Ave.  Albany , N. Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

K  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homea. 

Established  1850. 


Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  ( 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  ^Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  w'e 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  2,  1904. 


One  Day’s  Work  on  the  Farm. 

After  much  discussion  and  study  the  Judges  have 
awarded  the  prizes  offered  for  Che  best  essay  on  the 


above  topic  to  the  following  persons: 

James  E.  Taggart,  Ohio . $12 

Susan  Brown  Bobbins,  Massachusetts  .  .  lO 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Bemis,  Kansas  ......  8 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Poinsett,  Oregon . 5 


In  making  their  decision  the  judges  tried  to  keep  in 
mind  the  real  object  in  offering  these  prizes.  This 
was  to  draw  out  plain,  homely  stories  of  life  on  the 
average  farm.  Many  excellent  articles  were  submitted 
which  while  true  pictures  of  one  side  of  farm  life, 
were  probably  not  typical  of  average  conditions.  Some 
of  these  will  be  printed  later.  We  have  never  receiv¬ 
ed  a  collection  of  articles  showing  more  genuine  liter¬ 
ary  ability  or  cleaner  descriptive  power.  It  was  a 
treat  to  read  them,  and  our  readers  will  agree  with 

this  when  they  are  printed. 

* 

Some  readers  attempt  to  defend  the  robin  against 
the  charge  of  being  a  fruit  thief  by  quoting  figures 
from  ornithologists’  reports.  These  gentlemen  killed 
many  robins  in  various  States,  and  examined  the  con¬ 
tents  of  their  stomachs.  They  found  a  comparatively 
low  per  cent  of  cultivated  fruit,  and  therefore  con¬ 
clude  that  tbe  robin  is  not  a  robber.  The  great  trou¬ 
ble  with  such  figures  is  that  the  birds  are  usually 
taken  in  the  woods — far  from  fruit  farms  or  gardens. 
Let  the  ornithologists  kill  the  same  number  of  robins 
within  gunshot  of  cherry  tree  or  small-fruit  patch  and 
see  what  they  find.  Who  will  pay  attention  to  these 
careful  figures  when  he  sees,  with  his  own  eyes,  the 
birds  stuffing  on  the  fruit?  At  one  time  farmers  were 
satisfied  with  such  arguments — at  least  they  did  not 
talk  back.  Now  they  know  better,  and  will  take  fewer 
things  for  granted. 

• 

It  has  been  asked  whether  the  opponents  of  the 
plan  to  enlarge  the  Erie  Canal  at  State  expense  will 
make  any  efforts  to  carry  on  the  fight.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  good  lawyers  declare  that  the  act  voted 
on  by  the  people  last  Fall  is  unconstitutional.  An 
effort  will  probably  be  made  to  prove  this.  Naturally 
the  farmers  of  the  State  are  opposed  to  the  barge 
canal  scheme.  A  great  majority  of  them  voted 
against  it.  We  also  believe  that  a  good  majority  of 
actual  taxpayers  voted  against  it.  It  was  carried  by 
the  votes  of  men  who  will  shoulder  little  if  any  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation.  The  farmers  are,  therefore,  jus¬ 
tified  in  testing  the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  If 
the  election  was  illegal  of  course  the  scheme  for  dig¬ 
ging  the  canal  will  fail.  If  the  election  be  declared 
legal  we  shall  have  to  abide  by  it  unless  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  the  money  appropriated  will  never  pay 
for  the  job! 

• 

The  friend  who  told  us  why  he  became  a  farmer, 
on  page  881,  last  volume,  gives  as  one  reason  for  an 
inclination  to  leave  the  farm  in  youth  the  absence  of 
reading  matter.  This  touches  a  very  important  point. 
If  a  farm  boy  finds  little  to  encourage  mental  growth, 
either  in  general  lines  or  in  the  literature  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  profession,  he  will,  if  naturally  alert  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  decide  that  the  farm  is  no  place  for  one  of 
his  caliber.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  mentally 
sluggish,  there  is  nothing  to  arouse  him  to  better 
things,  and  if  he  remains  on  the  farm  he  naturally 
becomes  one  of  the  “farmin’-don’t-pay”  pessimists, 
of  whom  a  single  man  in  a  rural  community  is  one 
too  many.  If  we  were  trying  to  educate  a  boy  to  stay 


on  the  farm  we  should  try  to  inoculate  him  with  the 
reading  habit  in  early  life;  guide  his  taste,  remem¬ 
bering  that  a  healthy  boy  must  sometimes  spice  solid 
information  with  more  exciting  adventure,  and  above 
all  supply  him  with  the  literature  of  country  life. 
When  he  learns  the  underlying  science  of  familiar 
farm  practice  he  will  certainly  gain  in  respect  for  his 
calling,  and  gradually  learn  to  regard  it  as  a  monu¬ 
mental  life  work,  in  which  a  man  may  continue  to 
learn  anew  to  fourscore. 

• 

In  old  books  on  farming  we  find  reports  of  the  good 
effect  of  using  stable  manure  on  clover.  For  example, 
in  an  old  edition  of  “Talks  On  Manure,”  in  describing 
how  manure  “brought  in  clover,”  the  author  says: 

On  looking  into  the  matter  more  closely  we  found  that 
there  was  more  or  less  clover  all  over  the  field,  but 
where  the  manure  was  not  used  It  could  hardly  be  seen. 
The  plants  were  small  and  the  Timothy  hid  them  from 
view.  But  where  the  manure  was  used  these  plants  of 
clover  had  been  stimulated  in  their  growth  until  they 
covered  the  ground.  The  leaves  were  broad  and  vigorous, 
while  in  the  other  case  they  were  small  and  almost  dried 
up.  This  is  probably  the  right  explanation.  The  manure 
did  not  "bring  in  the  clover”;  it  simply  increased  the 
growth  of  that  already  in  the  soil.  It  shows  the  value 
of  manure  for  grass. 

At  that  time  no  one  knew  clearly  why  the  manure 
did  so  much  for  the  clover.  Scientific  knowledge  has 
grown  since  then.  Now  we  understand  that  the  ma¬ 
nure  contained  the  germs  or  bacteria  which  live  on 
the  clover’s  roots  and  stimulate  its  growth.  Manur¬ 
ing  is  a  sort  of  “inoculating.”  The  manure  not  only 
adds  these  germs,  but  also  puts  the  soil  in  better  con¬ 
dition  for  their  growth.  Who  will  say  that  a  farmer 
is  not  better  off  for  understanding  the  why  of  this 
important  thing  in  addition  to  the  “how”  of  it? 

* 

A  New  England  farmer  recently  gave  this  good 
piece  of  advice:  “Tell  farmers  that  they  must  learn  to 
do  at  least  one  thing  about  their  farm  well.”  There 
is  sound  common  sense  in  this.  When  you  stop  to 
think  of  it,  how  useless  it  is  for  a  farmer  to  suppose 
he  can  ever  “know  it  all.”  Every  year  adds  to  the 
great  store  of  knowledge  about  farm  matters.  The 
farmer  who  tries  to  keep  track  of  it  all  will  have 
nothing  but  a  thin  smattering  of  any  one  thing.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  farmer  is  producing  six  or  eight  different  crops, 
and  has  no  special  pride  in  any  one.  His  work  comes 
to  be  more  and  more  mechanical,  and  while  he  may 
succeed,  and  while  his  farm  may  show  evidence  of 
prosperity,  neither  the  man  nor  the  farm  can  be  what 
it  could  be  if  one  crop  or  one  thing  could  be  studied 
until  the  principles  were  mastered.  Here  is  a  man 
who  produces  wonderful  crops  of  grass.  Here  is  an¬ 
other  whose  onions  or  strawberries  are  celebrated. 
Here  is  still  another  whose  heifers  and  cows  are 
eagerly  sought  because  everyone  knows  that  they  are 
superior.  How  does  it  come  that  these  men  are  able 
to  put  superior  value  into  these  things?  They  learned 
to  do  one  thing  well l  They  picked  out  the  one  thing 
in  their  farming  which  appealed  to  them,  and  in 
which  they  took  pride,  and  almost  without  knowing 
how  they  did  it  mastered  the  principles  upon  which 
success  is  founded.  Yes,  indeed — learn  to  do  one  thing 
well — young  farmer  or  old  farmer — that  means  the 
salvation  of  the  farm  and  all  that  belongs  to  it.  There 
are  1,000  roots  to  every  one  thing.  Dig  them  out  and 
make  them  bear  fruit 

• 

Who  would  have  thought  15  years  ago  that  the 
question  of  power  spraying  would  be  discussed  seri¬ 
ously  as  it  is  on  page  1?  It  only  shows  how  the  need 
of  spraying  has  been  brought  home  to  the  people,  and 
how  the  business  of  fruit  growing  has  increased.  It 
seems  that  at  least  six  different  powers  are  on  the 
market.  Small  engines  of  steam,  gasoline  or  kerosene 
and  steam  boilers  are  mounted  on  wagons  for  spray¬ 
ing  purposes.  Compressed  air  is  forced  directly  into 
the  spraying  tank  by  a  powerful  engine,  or  stored 
under  the  wagon  like  a  mighty  popgun  by  gearing  on 
the  wheels.  Liquid  carbonic  acid  gas  is  used  in  tubes 
like  a  soda  water  fountain,  and  there  may  be  other 
forms  of  power  which  are  not  reported.  It  is  also  to 
be  said  that  the  plan  of  blowing  dust  upon  the  trees 
is  gaining  ground  in  some  sections.  When  a  man 
comes  to  ask  what  power  he  should  buy,  he  should 
remember  that  each  one  of  these  different  methods 
is  the  result  of  an  effort  to  meet  some  special  demand. 
For  example,  fruit  growers  on  rough  land,  especially 
liable  to  be  soft  in  Spring,  may  find  that  one  of  the 
compressed-air  powers  is  best  for  them,  since  it  means 
a  lighter  draft.  In  the  same  way  it  will  be  found 
that  the  various  engines  or  the  gas  devices,  or  even 
electric  machines,  are  most  useful  under  certain  well- 
defined  conditions.  It  is  well  enough  to  add  that 
some  of  our  best  fruit  growers  are  not  fully  satisfied 
with  any  of  the  machines  yet  on  the  market.  They 
are  using  a  power,  but  believe  that  a  better  one  will 
be  developed  In  time.  All  this  goes  to  show  how 
senseless  it  would  be  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  try  to  tell 
a  reader  just  what  power  he  should  buy!  We  com¬ 
mend  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Loop  on  page  1. 


The  first  general  convention  of  persons  Interested 
in  mosquito  extermination  was  held  in  the  Board  of 
Trade  rooms.  New  York  City,  December  16.  Papers 
were  read  and  discussion  elicited  on  all  questions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  abatement  and  final  extermination  of 
these  disease-carrying  pests  that  diminish  the  habita¬ 
bility  of  many  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  earth.  It 
is  proven  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  certain  spe¬ 
cies  of  mosquito  are  the  chief  if  not  the  only  medium 
for  inoculating  humanity  with  the  germs  of  malaria, 
yellow  fever  and  perhaps  of  other  serious  diseases. 
By  concerted  and  sustained  action  mosquitoes  may 
be  practically  banished  from  any  locality.  While  the 
war  on  mosquitoes  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage 
it  is  shown  that  systematic  efforts  for  their  suppres¬ 
sion  are  as  likely  to  give  good  returns  as  any  form  of 
public  energy.  Millions  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile 
soil  and  countless  localities  in  the  temperate  and 
tropical  zones  are  now  undesirable  for  human  habita¬ 
tion  on  account  of  this  ubiquitous  pest.  A  world-wide 
war  of  extermination  against  mosquitoes  would  be  a 
campaign  befitting  the  enlightenment  of  the  age,  and 
doubtless  prove  one  of  the  greatest  practicable  boons 
to  humanity.  The  outcome  of  this  first  convention 
will  be  wide  dissemination  of  exact  information  on  the 
important  subject,  and  the  probable  organization  of 
a  National  association  of  mosquito  exterminators. 

* 

We  have  referred  to  efforts  now  being  made  to  im¬ 
prove  the  conditions  of  Irish  small  farmers  and  peas¬ 
ants.  Year  by  year  the  more  enterprising  of  the  Irish 
people  have  been  coming  to  this  country — because  they 
lacked  opportunity  at  home,  and  because  their  friends 
send  back  evidence  of  success.  Those  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  Ireland  at  heart  now  see  that  it  is  far 
better  to  make  the  conditions  at  home  such  that  Irish¬ 
men  can  make  a  good  living  there.  Thus,  instead  of 
urging  immigration,  they  are  willing  to  contribute  in 
aid  of  cooperative  farm  labor  in  Ireland.  This  work 
is  very  encouraging  and  we  believe  that  in  time  the 
Irish  farmer  and  laborer  will  become  far  more  pros¬ 
perous  if  not  independent.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  always 
advocated  the  plan  of  developing  people  at  home.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  men  or  money  go  away  from  country 
neighborhoods  when  both  are  needed  there  for  work 
or  investment.  It  would  be  better  for  this  country  if 
influential  Jews,  Italians  or  Americans  from  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries  would  follow  the  example  of  those 
who  are  helping  these  plans  for  a  happier  Ireland. 
These  men  owe  much  to  America,  and  they  must 
recognize  the  menace  to  society  when  thousands  of 
Europeans  who  know  little  of  American  habits  and 
hopes  are  herded  together  in  the  large  cities.  Many 
of  such  immigrants  should  remain  in  the  old  country. 
Those  who  do  come  here  should  be  scattered  and  min¬ 
gled  with  the  people,  so  that  their  musty  notions  of 
living  may  be  well  aired. 

BREVITIES. 

Before  you  make  any  New  Year’s  promises  observe 
how  those  of  last  year  came  out. 

When  the  silage  is  short  do  you  cut  down  the  daily  ra¬ 
tion  or  feed  full  ration  for  a  short  season.  Why? 

Both  ends  certainly  meet  in  the  paper  which  contains 
advertisements  of  liquor  and  also  of  “drunkenness  cured.” 

Mr.  Cottrell  tells  us  how  Red  clover  leads  the  way 
for  Alfalfa.  One  is  strong  in  youth  and  the  other  mighty 
in  manhood. 

Much  of  the  "medicine”  which  life  forces  us  to  take  is 
prepared  by  our  own  acts  of  folly.  Let  us  make  no 
faces  over  it. 

Why  invest  in  “mining  stocks”  when  your  own  farm 
needs  draining?  If  you  must  dig  for  gold  do  it  in  the 
ditch  and  plant  tile. 

The  law  decides  that  a  passenger  cannot  collect  dam¬ 
ages  for  a  railroad  accident  when  he  gets  up  from  his 
seat  before  the  train  stops.  Sit  down  till  the  Journey 
ends! 

President  Roosevelt  seems  to  think  that  some  of  the 
land  robbers  out  West  can  be  punished  and  also  forced 
to  give  up  the  land  they  have  stolen.  Here’s  hoping  he 
is  right. 

A  New  Year’s  hope  from  the  editors— that  our  corre¬ 
spondents  will  please  refrain  from  using  a  lead  pencil  in 
writing  copy.  It  is  a  hard  job  to  read  the  marks  of  a 
soft  pencil  on  soft  paper! 

Yoti««  man— when  opportunity  knocks  at  your  door 
wake  up  at  cnce  and  see  what  he  offers.  He  comes  to  you 
in  humble  places.  You  do  not  always  know  him.  Be 
courteous  therefore  to  strangers! 

Give  old  New  Jersey  one  good  mark.  When  a  number 
of  wealthy  “sportsmen”  arranged  for  the  humanizing 
amusement  of  chasing  a  tame  deer  with  dogs  enough 
special  constables  were  sworn  in  to  prevent  it,  and  the 
intrepid  stag  hunters  had  to  pursue  the  ferocious  aniseed 
bag  Instead. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  is  going  to  protect  herself  from  fu¬ 
ture  calamities  like  the  great  storm  of  1900  by  raising 
the  grade  of  the  entire  city  and  building  a  sea  wall  3% 
miles  long,  17  feet  above  mean  low  tide.  Both  are  stu¬ 
pendous  undertakings,  showing  the  indomitable  grit  of 
her  citizens. 

We  have  all  known  that  hens  thrive  on  bone  and  meat. 
It  is  also  well  understood  that  when  cows  gnaw  bones  or 
old  boards  a  few  feeds  of  fine  ground  bone  will  cure  their 
“abnormal  appetite.”  Now  it  seems  (page  16)  that  dried 
blood  and  tankage  are  fed  to  calves  and  older  cattle  with 
good  results. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— At  a  conference  attended  by  Got.  Wells 
and  other  State  officials  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  plans  were 
formulated  December  16  for  saving  Great  Salt  Lake, 
which  is  gradually  disappearing.  The  plan  Is  to  utilize 
the  Lucin  cut-off,  built  by  the  Union  Pacific,  as  a  dam  to 
separate  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  from  the  lower  and 
let  the  upper  part  go  back  to  the  desert.  The  area  of  the 
entire  lake  is  21,000  square  miles;  one-third  can  be  cut  off 
by  this  plan.  By  this  means  the  remaining  two-thirds 
can  be  saved.  Experts  are  of  the  opinion  that  with  the 
upper  third  cut  off  the  level  of  the  balance  could  be  raised 
six  feet  if  necessary  by  the  saving  in  evaporation.  .  .  . 
Seven  years  ago  Mark  Schlesinger,  an  employee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Incumbrances  of  New  York  City,  while  making 
a  raid  upon  trunks  on  the  sidewalk  belonging  to  an  Astor 
House  trunk  store,  fractured  the  skull  of  Wm.  A.  Scott, 
a  boy.  Schlesinger  was  arrested  and  indicted  for  assault 
in  the  second  degree.  His  trial  had  to  wait  two  years  for 
Scott  to  recover  consciousness.  Scott,  who  had  been  abie 
to  go  to  the  police  court  after  the  assault,  became  uncon¬ 
scious  soon  after  and  was  unconscious  22  months.  When 
he  recovered  Schlesinger  was  convicted  ana  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  a  year.  The  Appellate  Division  reversed 
nis  conviction.  Scott  went  to  Ireland  and  returned  re¬ 
cently  entirely  recovered.  Mr.  Jerome  had  Sciilesinger’s 
bail  dismissed  December  16.  Scott  has  already  recovered 
$o,l*W  damages  from  the  city.  .  .  .  The  largest  verdict 
ever  recorded  in  Munroe  County,  N.  Y.,  for  tne  death  of 
one  person  was  returned  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  December  16,  when  a  jury  awarded  $j.8,wu  damages  to 
Katie  Houman  against  the  New  York  Central  Kanroad. 
Mrs.  Hoffman  s  nusband,  who  was  a  brewery  wagon 
driver,  was  killed  at  if  airport  last  Spring  by  a  light  en¬ 
gine  hying  down  the  tracks  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
Empire  State  Express.  Gross  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  railroad  company  was  alleged.  .  .  .  John  A.  Ben¬ 
son,  a  rich  San  Francisco  real  estate  operator,  charged  by 
the  interior  Department  with  being  tne  head  of  the  al¬ 
leged  land  frauds  extending  over  a  dozen  Western  States 
and  Territories,  to  which  Secretary  Hitchcock  referred 
in  vigorous  terms  in  his  annual  report,  was  arrested  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  18,  just  as  he  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  leave  the  city  for  New  York.  The  charge  on  wnieh 
the  arrest  was  made  was  bribery,  it  being  alleged  in  the 
warrant  that  Benson  had  paid  $500  to  Woodford  D.  Har¬ 
lan,  formerly  chief  of  the  Special  Service  Division  of  the 
General  Land  Gince  and  now  a  clerk  in  that  office,  on 
March  16  of  last  year  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  from 
him  information  regarding  the  investigation  of  Benson’s 
operations  at  that  time  being  made  by  the  Land  Office. 
Benson  gave  bail  for  his  appearance  December  30,  when 
the  Government  attorneys  asked  to  have  him  held  for  the 
Grand  Jury.  .  .  .  One  thousand  dollars  fine  for  illegal 
acts  as  a  corporate  body  was  imposed  upon  Franklin 
Union  No.  4,  Fressfeeders,  of  Chicago,  by  Judge  Jesse 
Holdom,  December  12.  The  court  found  the  union,  as  a 
corporation  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  for  violating  an 
injunction  restraining  it,  as  an  organization,  from  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  business  and  employees  of  10  printing 
firms,  members  of  the  Chicago  Typo  the  Lye.  Judge  Hol- 
dom’s  action  cieaies  a  precedent,  it  being  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  trades  unionism  in  this  country  that  a 
court  has  fined  a  union  as  a  corporation.  An  immediate 
appeal  was  taken.  .  .  .  December  20,  owing  to  trouble 
with  striking  drivers,  funerals  in  Chicago  were  unable  to 
use  hearses,  and  few  took  place.  The  drivers  said  they 
would  not  interfere  with  hearses,  but  riotous  scenes  at 
funerals  a  lew  days  before  made  undertakers  afraid  to 
take  risks.  .  .  .  The  first  suits  brought  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  under  the  so-called  Grady-Salus  Press  Muzzier  Law 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  that  estate  last  year,  and 
which  called  forth,  at  the  time,  bitter  criticism  from  the 
press  of  the  whole  country,  were  recently  begun  in  Ailen- 
town  against  three  local  papers.  The  action  is  based  on 
the  publication  by  the  accused  newspapers  of  a  statement 
that  the  plaintiff  had  escaped  from  a  hotel  that  was  un¬ 
der  quarantine  for  smallpox.  In  describing  him,  the  pa¬ 
pers  said  the  injured  citizen  had  dyed  his  beard  and 
this,  he  said,  subjected  him  to  ridicule,  as  he  was  65  years 
old  and  had  recently  married  a  very  young  woman.  .  .  . 
Fire  in  the  Central  Tennessee  College  for  Young  Negro 
Women,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  December  18,  caused  the 
death  of  seven  young  colored  women  and  injured  about 
30  more.  ...  A  fast  train  running  from  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  to  Kansas  City,  ran  into  an  open  switch  at  God¬ 
frey,  Kan.,  December  21,  and  was  wrecked,  10  persons 
being  killed  ...  A  great  fire  which  started  in  a  New 
York  furniture  factory,  December  21,  caused  the  death  of 
two  firemen  and  damage  amounting  to  $500,000. 

ADMINISTRATION— The  Cuban  Reciprocity  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  December  16,  by  a  vote  of  57  to  18. 

.  .  .  Senator  Warren,  of  Wyoming,  proposed,  December 
17,  an  amendment  to  the  bill  recently  introduced  by  Sen¬ 
ator  Lodge  which  abolishes  the  duty  on  hides.  The 
amendment  adds  a  section  placing  also  on  the  free  list 
the  manufactured  products  of  hides,  such  as  leather, 
leather  belting,  boots  and  shoes,  harness  and  saddles. 
The  amendment  is  intended  as  notice  to  the  eastern 
manufacturers,  who  are  seeking  the  removal  of  the  duty 
on  raw  material,  that,  if  they  persist,  the  western  pro¬ 
ducers,  who  regard  hides  and  wool  as  finished  products, 
will  insist  that  the  duty  on  leather  and  its  products  also 
be  abolished.  .  .  .  The  Senate  ratified  the  United  States 
Chinese  commercial  treaty,  December  18,  by  a  unanimous 
vote.  As  scon  as  the  vote  of  ratification  was  taken  it 
was  ordered  that  the  seal  of  secrecy  be  removed  and  the 
treaty  made  public.  The  treaty  is  doubtless  the  most  im¬ 
portant  convention  made  by  the  United  States  with  any 
Oriental  country.  The  greatest  advantages  gained  by  the 
agreement  are  the  protection  of  missionaries,  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  likin  tax  throughout  China,  the  opening  of 
Mukden  and  An-Tung  in  Manchuria  as  places  of  interna¬ 
tional  residence  and  trade,  the  extension  of  the  United 
States  international  copyright  laws  to  China,  and  the 
promise  from  China  to  establish  a  patent  office  in  which 
the  inventions  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  be 
protected.  The  schedule  of  Chinese  import  duties  that 
went  into  effect  last  year  is  made  a  part  of  the  treaty. 
China  agrees  to  revise  and  modernize  her  mining  laws 
and  to  open  her  mineral  wealth  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN— N.  E.  France,  of  Platleville, 
Wis.,  general  manager  of  the  National  Bee-Keepers’  As¬ 
sociation,  has  been  secured  by  the  Bureau  of  Farmers’ 
Institutes  to  speak  at  a  series  of  bee-keepers’  institutes 
in  connection  with  the  local  societies  in  New  York  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Canandaigua,  January  6-7;  Romulus,  January  8; 
Cortland,  January  9;  Auburn,  January  11;  Oswego,  Janu¬ 
ary  12;  Amsterdam,  January  13;  Syracuse,  January  14-15. 
The  meeting  January  15  will  be  that  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  of  Bee-Keepers’  Societies. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  and  fruit  display  of 
the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  To¬ 
peka,  December  29-31. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
menters’  League  of  New  York  will  be  held  January  8-9  at 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  Winter  School  of  Agriculture  at  Purdue  University, 
LaFayette,  Ind.,  offers  courses  in  agriculture,  horticul¬ 
ture,  live  stock  husbandry  and  dairying,  the  term  begin¬ 
ning  January  5  and  ending  March  11.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  apply  to  Prof.  W.  C.  Latta  at  above  address. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science 
met  at  St.  Louis  December  28. 

The  alumni  and  students  of  the  division  of  agriculture 
of  the  Iowa  State  College,  during  the  week  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  Exposition,  presented  to  the  Saddle 
and  Sirloin  Club  of  Chicago  an  excellent  life-sized  oil 
portrait  of  Charles  F.  Curtiss,  Dean  of  the  Division  of 
Agriculture  and  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  of 
the  Iowa  State  College. 


RURAL  DELIVERY. 

A  Great  Blessing  in  Virginia. 

I  do  not  believe  rural  delivery  has  hurt  our  country 
store.  A  country  merchant  will  always  get  his  pro  rata 
of  trade  consequent  upon  stock  he  carries  and  his  own 
business  ability.  1  have  traveled  in  a  majority  of  States 
of  the  Union,  calling  upon  the  retail  trade,  and  have 
never  found  an  up-to-date  country  merchant  who  car¬ 
ried  a  good  stock  suffering  for  trade,  postoffice  or  not. 
A  limited  number  of  patrons  of  this  route  buy  from  de¬ 
partment  stores.  Unfortunately  we  have  never  had  a 
country  store  where  we  could  buy  more  than  a  few  of 
the  things  needed.  The  benefits  to  the  farmers  coming 
from  free  delivery  are  so  great,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  free  delivery  will  tend  to  give  us  National  help  for 
better  roads,  we  can  well  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
country  stores,  such  as  we  have  in  this  section.  Our 
people  here  have  always  bought  the  bulk  of  their  sup¬ 
plies  from  large  stores 'in  towns  nearby.  We  have  no  de¬ 
partment  store  (in  the  true  sense)  in  this  county.  I  am 
satisfied  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  all  patrons  of  our  route 
in  saying  let  us  have  free  delivery,  pay  our  carrier  more 
(he  gets  $61)0  j,  say  $900,  legislate  us  better  roads,  d.  d.  a. 

Waynesboro,  Va. 

Broaden  Out  the  People. 

1  live  four  miles  out  of  Anderson,  a  town  of  25,000,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  the  retail  stores  have  suffered  no  loss 
by  the  mail  delivery.  They  have  made  no  complaint  to 
my  knowledge,  and  the  patrons  of  this  mail  fine  have 
continued  to  trade  in  Anderson  just  the  same  as  they 
did  before  the  free  delivery  of  mail.  I  do  not  believe 
the  trade  is  affected  at  all  in  a  town  of  this  size.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  result  would  be  in  a  smaller  town. 
As  far  as  I  know  all  the  patrons  deal  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  The  free  mail  in  this  neighborhood  has 
a  tendency  to  broaden  the  people.  It  has  made  them 
more  liberal  and  more  advanced  in  their  business,  it 
puts  them  in  touch  with  the  markets,  the  daily  events 
and  the  world  in  general.  As  far  as  the  stores  are  con¬ 
cerned  I  believe  any  good  reliable  business  house  will 
gain  rather  than  lose  by  rural  mail.  It  makes  farmers 
want  the  best.  They  are  becoming  more  critical  and 
particular  about  what  they  buy,  as  to  its  grade  and 
latest  improvements.  Stores  that  are  ancient  in  stock 
and  high  in  price  will  suffer,  and  it  is  better  for  the 
farmer  if  they  do.  The  mail  delivery  is  changing  coun¬ 
try  life,  and  the  conservative  and  out-of-date  element 
will  have  to  give  way  to  newer  and  more  comfortable 
things.  o.  w.  m. 

Indiana, 

The  Rural  Delivery  an  Advantage. 

The  free  rural  delivery  has  not  hurt  the  local  retail 
trade  the  least  bit.  Why  should  it?  It  iu  no  manner 
lessens  consumption.  Our  country  people  must  have  the 
same  amount  of  supplies  with  or  without  free  delivery, 
most  farmers  in  this  section  have  a  surplus  of  eggs,  but¬ 
ter,  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  desire  to  dispose  of  some 
surplus  as  they  always  have,  viz.,  at  the  retail  stores  of 
the  small  towns  and  villages  in  their  vicinity.  Most  of  us 
have  certain  retail  stores  at  which  we  deal  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  such  proprietors  to  buy  our  surplus,  which  they  do 
now  just  as  they  did  before  the  free  delivery  was  inau¬ 
gurated.  There  are  a  few  who  partially  deal  with  de¬ 
partment  stores,  mostly  in  the  line  of  harness  and  farm 
implements,  but  I  know  of  none  who  do  so  exclusively, 
and  free  delivery  in  no  way  adds  to  the  number.  The 
Patrons  of  Husbandry  do  some  buying  through  the 
Grange,  but  as  said  before,  free  delivery  does  not  have 
any  influence  in  the  matter.  It  does  help  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  in  a  very  great  degree,  because  many  of  our  people 
now  take  a  daily  paper  regularly  when  they  would  not  if 
they  had  to  go  to  the  postoffice  to  get  it.  Eggs  generally 
bring  from  two  to  three  cents  more  per  dozen  in  trade 
than  for  cash  and  butter  per  pound  the  same,  so  the  per 
cent  saved  equals  the  reduced  price  of  the  department 
dealers.  Free  rural  delivery  is  a  blessing  to  the  farmers 
and  is  no  injustice  to  anyone.  J.  a.  t. 

London,  Ohio. 


THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  OF  TREE  PLANTING. 

As  I  read  Mr.  Stringfellow’a  article,  page  861,  last 
volume,  I  will  say  that  from  his  side  of  it  he  may  be  in 
the  right,  for  he  evidently  is  In  a  locality  where  the  s«il 
as  nature  made  it  is  a  suitable  place  for  a  young  tree. 
Yet  if  he  owned  a  New  England  farm  with  no  two  acres 
alike,  or  even  if  he  owned  one  of  those  hillsides  like  Mr. 
Hales’s,  full  of  roots  and  stones,  then  he  would  see  the 
other  side  of  the  value  of  big  or  little  holes.  In  the  past 
15  years  we  have  had  a  few  thousand  holes  dug,  perhaps 
an  average  of  two  feet  deep  and  as  much  across  at  the 
top.  When  dug  by  the  piece  they  were  two  feet  across 
at  top,  18  inches  at  bottom  and  two  feet  deep.  They 
have  cost  from  three  to  10  cents  each,  and  scattering 
holes  more,  where  stone  had  to  be  moved  by  team,  etc. 
We  have  had  the  experience  of  pulling  up  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  peach  and  Japan  plums  set  in  those  holes,  which 
when  the  trees  were  set  were  filled  with  the  top  soil 
and  set  from  three  to  six  inches  deeper  than  recommend¬ 
ed  by  most  authorities,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  if  a 
team  could  pull  up  trees  set  in  small  holes  by  pulling 
an  average  of  two  tons,  then  those  set  on  the  same  kind 
of  land  but  large  holes  would  require  a  pull  equal  to 
three  tons  or  more.  We  do  know  that  the  trees  stand 
firmer,  and  are  less  liable  to  damage  from  wind  than 
those  set  in  holes  just  deep  enough  to  hold  the  roots. 
If  New  England  is  to  become  the  apple  orchard  of  Eu¬ 
rope  it  will  not  be  by  cheap  trees,  cheaply  set,  and  still 
more  cheaply  cared  for.  A  young  tree  (here  at  least) 
needs  care  and  attention  until  it  is  large  enough  to  look 
out  for  itself,  which  later  in  life  it  seems  capable  of 
doing  under  almost  any  conditions,  provided  moisture 
and  food  be  supplied  to  meet  its  wants.  If  five,  or  even 
10- cent  holes  will  prevent  anyone  from  setting  apple 
trees,  10  years  from  now  no  one  will  know  the  difference. 
New  England  offers  golden  opportunities  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  high-class  fruit,  but  it  must  be  grown  by  business 
men,  under  business  methods,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
high-class  fruit  requires  high-class  methods,  while  cheap 
land,  cheap  men,  cheap  methods,  mean  cheap  apples. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  h.  o.  mead. 

MORE  ABOUT  SUBSTITUTION. 

No  Substitute  Without  Instruction. 

We  take  a  somewhat  different  view  from  the  majority 
of  nurserymen  regarding  substitution  in  orders  of  nur¬ 
sery  stock.  We  consider  this  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
we  have  always  made  it  a  rule  not  to  substitute  unless 
so  authorized  by  our  customers,  and  then  we  only  sub¬ 
stitute  when  we  could  send  a  variety  similar  to  the  one 
ordered.  We  have  always  considered  that  the  majority 
of  our  customers  know  what  they  want,  and  that  the 
nurseryman  has  no  right  to  substitute  other  varieties 
unless  so  Instructed.  The  substitution  is  a  good  thing 
from  a  financial  standpoint  for  the  nurseryman  without 
a  conscience,  as  it  permits  him  to  get  rid  of  a  lot  of 
surplus  stock,  which  otherwise  might  go  to  the  dump. 

Georgia.  P.  J.  berckmans  co. 

What  is  Ordered  or  Nothing. 

I  have  been  engaged  more  or  less  in  the  business  for 
over  45  years,  and  consequently  filled  many  orders  large¬ 
ly  to  the  planter,  and  have  almost  invariably  filled  orders 
as  given  or  not  at  all.  In  cases  where  I  was  satisfied  it 
would  be  satisfactory  I  have  done  it,  but  in  no  other. 
No  nurseryman  has  any  moral  right  to  put  on  a  man 
what  he  does  not  want  or  asks  for,  although  something 
else  might  be  better  for  him.  When  a  man  knows  (or 
thinks  he  does)  what  he  wants,  and  pays  for  it,  give  him 
that  or  nothing,  has  always  been  my  motto,  but  if  the 
nurserymen  were  never  more  dishonest  than  to  substitute 
one  variety  for  another  under  its  right  name  it  would  not 
be  so  bad  as  giving  him  what  he  orders  on  the  label  only. 


I  regret  to  say  there  is  too  much  of  this  done,  and  by 
firms  that  claim  a  reputation  of  fair  dealing.  Where  tut 
purchaser  intimates  that  he  is  willing  for  the  nurseryman 
to  use  his  judgment  as  to  varieties,  it  is  all  rigfit,  but 
without  this  he  has  no  right,  even  if  the  varieties  are 
worthless,  without  first  consulting  the  purefiaser’s 
wishes.  If  worthless  novelties  and  varieties  are  ordered 
without  comment  I  would  advise  the  purchaser,  but  if 
he  would  not  give  consent  I  would  send  what  he  ordered 
or  nothing.  chas.  black. 

New  Jersey. 


Go  and  See  the  Trees. 

The  planter  should  know  what  he  wants  to  plant  him¬ 
self.  In  many  cases  he  has  an  old  orchard  of  certain  va¬ 
rieties,  and  would  like  to  add  to  his  orchard  adjoining 
it  others  that  ripen  either  earlier  or  later,  as  it  may  be, 
and  writes  for  the  particular  varieties  that  he  does  not 
have  in  his  orchard.  If  a  nurseryman  substitutes  without 
first  consulting  the  customer  it  may  be  that  he  would 
give  him  just  as  good  varieties,  and  even  better,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  may  then  be  a  disadvantage  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  because  he  has  a  sufficient  amount  of  trees  of  this 
variety  and  probably  as  many  as  lie  can  nandle  of  the 
fruit  himself  at  fruiting  season.  We  have  found  the  best 
plan  to  write  the  customer  and  ask  him  if  he  could  not 
use  certain  others,  naming  the  varieties  which  we  have 
in  stock,  and  give  him  a  fist  of  those  that  ripen  with  the 
ones  he  asked  for.  in  most  cases  we  do  rind  that  the 
customer  will  take  some  of  these  varieties  that  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  him  that  ripen  at  the  same  time.  We  believe 
that  many  orders  are  sent  from  a  locality  where  the  nur¬ 
seryman  is  familiar  with  the  varieties  planted  and  could 
substitute  others  that  would  be  worth  considerably  more, 
but  it  would  be  like  a  case  where  a  man  had  Champion 
substituted  for  Mt.  Rose.  When  they  came  into  bearing 
he  asked  the  nurseryman  to  give  him  another  orchard  of 
Mt.  Rose,  which  he  did  without  any  charge.  The  second 
year  the  Champion  bore,  he  having  a  few  Mt.  Rose  near 
them,  the  Champion  netted  more  than  double  the  Mt. 
Rose.  The  purchaser  telling  the  nurseryman  about  this 
good  luck  of  his  by  his  substitution,  the  nurseryman  ask¬ 
ed  for  the  net  proceeds  between  the  Champion  and  Mt. 
Rose  receipts  to  compensate  him  for  the  orchard  he  had 
furnishd  him  free  of  charge,  but  he  refused  to  do  so. 
there  are  other  instances  similar  to  this,  and  it  is  prac¬ 
ticed  quite  freely  by  some  growers,  but  this  should  not 
be  done.  I  believe  the  best  and  only  way  is  to  write  to 
the  customer  just  what  he  cannot  do,  and  tell  him  what 
you  could  do.  Again  comes  the  substitution  in  different 
sizes  of  all  varieties.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  keep  a  full 
fist  of  all  sizes  of  all  varieties  until  the  last  of  April. 

in  we  consider  that  the  first 

thing  is  that  the  varieties  come  true  to  name.  If  we  vet 

«forc  tbree  t0  four  foot  and  have  to  give  a  man 
~ye  root  trees  in  order  to  fill  his  order,  as  we 

do'  and  we  have  to  give  him  two  to  three 
d°  so  and  throw  in  some  extra  trees,  but  in 
311  Ehe  .wntlnS  and  explanation  we  could  make 
nntU  kn™  n-ake  it  satisfactory.  I  regret  that  we  do 
not  know  every  customer  personally,  that  we  may  ex- 
plain  to  him  that  this  order  could  be  changed  a  little  to 
°lirbvaneiie®  an(i  would  better  his  conditions.  Only 
J'f ek  we  had  a  customer  here  who  wanted  7,000  trees, 
S  mind  set  just  one  way;  that  3,500  must  be 
« Peach  trees  and  3,500  must  be  one-year  trees, 
wanted  certain  varieties,  and  no  other  varieties 
would  even  grow  or  bear  fruit  on  his  soil.  I  spent  the 

and  after hiJ?.  F0ms  /rom  °ne  block-  Of  trees  to  the  other, 
aa^  after  felting  through  he  had  some  one-year  trees 
and  some  June  buds.  I  hope  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  insist 
that  when  a  man  wants  a  thousand  trees,  or  let  it  be  less, 
he  can  well  afford  to  take  a  little  time  off  and  go  to  the 
nursery  and  see  for  himself.  Probably  one  trip  to  the 
nursery  will  satisfy  him.  and  he  can  tell  whether  he 
wants  to  continue  dealing  with  that  firm  or  not.  He  can 
see  how  the  trees  are  grown,  taken  up.  handled  and  pack- 
e^Lav?<^  say  that  it  costs  hard  cash  to  grow  trees 

arid  handle  them  properly.  orlando  harrison 

Maryland. 
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I  note  on  page  809  Benj.  Buckman  says  that  the  state¬ 
ment  in  my  article  on  what  stock  to  keep  in  the  orchard 
is  contradictory,  when  I  say  that  an  observer  would 
scarcely  tell  by  the  appearance  of  the  ground  in  my  or¬ 
chards  that  hogs  without  rings  had  been  running  there, 
that  they  do  not  root,  except  occasionally  late  in  the 
r  all  when  they  are  evidently  after  some  insect  larvte- 
then  following  with  the  advice  that  often  the  best  way 
to  plow  our  old  orchard  that  has  been  long  in  sod  is  to 
let  the  hogs  do  it,  as  they  will  do  a  better  job  than  a  man 
with  a  plow.  I  can  easily  see  that  a  hasty  glance  would 
lead  to  this  conclusion.  If,  however,  he  will  carefully  re¬ 
read  my  article  he  will  note  that  in  my  own  case  I  was 
speaking  of  an  orchard  which  has  been  so  pastured  for 
years,  and  where  there  is  comparatively  little  of  sucli 
insect  life  in  the  sod,  they  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
stock  and  spraying;  also,  that  the  hogs  are  ted  plenty  of 
protein  food  and  mineral  matter  as  well,  so  that  their 
natural  appetite  for  such  is  satisfied.  It  will  thus  be 
easliy  seen  why  I  am  not  troubled  with  rooting.  On  the 
°tner  hand,  I  had  in  mind  a  more  or  less  neglected  or¬ 
chard  that  had  been  used  as  a  meadow,  and  where  the 
^  was  full  of  such  insect  larvae.  In  such  a  case  and 
with  hogs  that  had  little  or  no  protein  or  mineral  in  their 
food,  there  will  be  little  doubt  but  that  they  will  not  only 
root,  but  do  a  thorough  job.  Incidentally  I  will  also  say 
that  I  believe  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  insect  life  whether  by  animals  or  spraying 
are  always  obtained  By  such  an  annual  destruction,  as 
allows  only  a  few  insects  to  live  and  perpetuate  their 
Klnd-  EDWD.  VAN  AL8TTNB. 


Li  I  I  J. 

The  Acme  Pulverizing  Harrow,  while  a  “general-pur¬ 
pose  harrow,  is  preeminently  adapted  to  the  preparation 
of  ground  for  Winter  and  other  grain  where  the  drill  is 
to  be  used  and  for  covering  in  the  seed  where  the  drill 
is  not  used.  It  is  the  lowest  priced  riding  harrow  on  the 
market.  Write  to  Duane  H.  Nash,  Millington,  N.  J. 


A  feed  grinder  properly  to  prepare  the  food  and  avoid 
waste  is  fast  coming  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception.  This  fact  has  created  such  a  demand  that  a 
large  number  of  mills  have  been  patented  and  are  of¬ 
fered  to  feeders.  Among  the  best  of  the  mills,  all  things 
considered,  is  the  triple-geared,  ball-bearing  grinder 
manufactured  by  G.  M.  Ditto,  of  Joliet,  Ill.  He  will  for¬ 
ward  descriptive  matter  and  the  trial  under  his  policy 
of  selling  will  cost  you  nothing  if  the  mill  does  not  prove 
the  claims  made  for  ft. 


There  are  places  where  broadcast  seeding  refuses  to  go 
out  in  spite  of  all  the  modern  drill  machinery.  In  -.any 
such  places  the  inseparable  companion  of  the  sower  for 
45  years  has  been  the  Cahoon  Broadcast  Seeder,  a  re¬ 
markable  term  of  service  for  a  machine  so  simple.  But 
in  its  simplicity  as  well  as  its  perfect  working  qualities, 
is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  its  continued  popu¬ 
larity.  The  Goodell  Company,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  is  the 
manufacturer.  The  Sower’s  Manual,  telling  how,  when 
and  how  much  to  sow,  is  a  valuable  little  book  for  the 
planter  to  have.  It  will  come  free  If  you  will  write  the 
Goodell  Company  for  It. 


The  dishorning  knife  has  come  to  be  almost  a  stable 
necessity  to  the  dairyman  and  cattle  feeder.  There  are 
several  knives  on  the  market,  but  perhaps  none  that  is  so 
satisfactory  from  every  consideration  as  the  one  manu¬ 
factured  by  M.  T.  Phillips,  Pomeroy,  Pa.  Its  great  point 
of  advantage  is  that  it  cuts  from  all  four  sides  at  once, 
and  thereby  secures  a  clean,  clear  cut  that  is  all  cut  and 
no  breaking  or  crushing.  The  acting  director  at  Cornell 
University  commends  especially  Its  “ease  of  operation 
and  durability,”  and  describes  it  as  “the  best  instrument 
of  its  kind  that  we  have  ever  used.”  It  would  pay  anyone 
Interested  to  write  him  for  a  copy  of  a  little  der  .riptive 
book  he  sends  out  free. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

NABOTH’S  VINEYARD. 

My  neighbor  hath  a  little  held, 

Small  store  of  wine  its  presses  yield, 

And  truly  but  a  slender  hoard 
Its  harvest  brings  for  barn  or  board. 

Yet  though  a  hundred  fields  are  mine, 
Fertile  with  olive,  corn  and  vine; 

Though  Autumn  piles  my  garners  high, 
Still  for  that  little  field  I  sigh, 

For  ah!  xnethinks  no  otherwhere 
Is  any  field  so  good  and  fair. 

Small  though  it  be,  ’tis  better  far 
Than  all  my  fruitful  vineyards  are, 

Amid  whose  plenty  sad  I  pine— 

‘‘Ah,  would  that  little  field  were  mine!” 

Large  knowledge  void  of  peace  and  rest, 
And  wealth  with  pining  care  possest— 
These  by  my  fertile  lands  are  meant, 

That  little  field  is  called  Content. 

—Robertson  Trowbridge,  in  Scribner’s. 

* 

If  the  cellar  or  closet  where  preserves 
and  canned  fruit  are  stored  is  light 
shade  the  shelves  with  curtains  of  cheap 
black  cotton  stuff  to  keep  out  the  light. 
Where  only  a  few  jars  are  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  they  can  be  slipped  into  paper 
bags. 

* 

Can  any  of  our  housekeepers  give  us 
a  tested  recipe  for  lebkuchen  or  German 
honey  cakes?  We  recently  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  these  delicacies,  which 
appear  among  holiday  dainties  on  Ger¬ 
man  tables.  They  are  delicious,  sweet 
and  spicy,  and  we  think  housekeepers 
supplied  with  honey  from  their  own 
hives  would  like  to  try  making  them. 

* 

Home-canned  peaches,  with  their  rich 
syrup,  are  very  nice  made  into  peach 
cobbler.  Line  a  deep  baking  dish  with 
good  pastry  half  an  inch  thick,  fill  with 
peaches  and  syrup,  and  cover  with  the 
pie  crust.  Bake  well  in  a  moderate 
oven,  and  before  serving  break  the  top 
crust  with  a  fork,  and  mix  slightly  with 

the  fruit.  Serve  with  cream. 

* 

One  of  the  comforts  advertised  for 
automobile  use  is  a  bag  laprobe  made  of 
fur.  Its  principle  is  that  of  the  Eskimo 
sleeping  bag,  and  its  comfort  is  obvious; 
the  searching  breezes  that  are  likely  to 
circle  about  one’s  feet  when  driving  on 
a  chilly  day  are  all  shut  out.  There 
seems  no  reason  why  this  comfort 
should  be  confined  to  the  automobile;  it 
would  be  equally  useful  behind  the  fam¬ 
ily  horse. 

* 

Cart.  Joshua  Si.ocum,  who  sailed 
around  the  world  in  a  40-foot  sloop, 
prides  himself  on  his  cooking  as  well  as 
his  seamanship,  and  he  asserts  that 
most  people  ruin  the  flavor  of  salt  cod¬ 
fish  by  soaking  it  too  long.  He  says  it 
should  be  picked  to  pieces  and  then 
thoroughly  washed  by  shaking  it  up  and 
down  in  several  waters,  this  freshening 
it  sufficiently  without  soaking.  Per¬ 
haps  Capt.  Slocum  likes  a  little  more 
salt  in  his  codfish  than  some  of  us  do, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  correct  in 
some  degree;  the  fish  is  often  soaked 
until  it  loses  its  identity  in  a  general 
squashiness. 

* 

An  experienced  woman  says  that 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  treat  an 
invalid  with  cold  applications  for  head¬ 
ache  or  nausea,  there  is  a  much  better 
way  than  wringing  a  thick  wad  of  cloth 
out  of  cold  water.  An  easier  and  better 
way  is  to  place  some  chipped  ice  in  a 
soup  plate  and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over 
it.  Take  a  thin  layer  or  two  of  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  lay  it  on  the  ice.  With  the 
salt  and  ice  the  cloths  are  soon  made 
very  cold,  and  if  one  cloth  is  used  the 
applications  of  cold  cloths  can  be  made 
continuous.  A  thick  cloth  has  the 
weight  of  a  poultice,  and  soon  makes 
the  head  warm,  however  cool  the  cloth 
may  be  when  it  is  first  used.  With  the 
thin  cloths  the  heat  generates  more 
slowly.  Alcohol  poured  over  the  ice 
is  often  efficacious  in  relieving  a  severe 


headache.  When  hot  applications  are 
ordered,  instead  of  wringing  them  out 
of  hot  water,  place  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  over  the  fire,  and  on  the  kettle 
place  a  steamer;  lay  the  cloths  in  the 
steamer,  and  they  soon  become  very  hoi 
and  moist,  but  not  dripping,  and  there 
is  no  need  of  handling  them  as  when 

they  are  wrung  from  hot  water. 

* 

The  writer  of  these  notes  decided 
some  time  ago  that  modern  education 
would  be  much  easier  on  the  parents  if 
the  children  learned  all  their  lessons 
with  the  teacher,  and  then  recited  them 
at  home,  instead  of  vice  versa.  After 
offering  moral,  if  not  intellectual,  sup¬ 
port  to  a  girl  of  12  who  must  write  an 
essay  on  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
make  a  variety  of  free-hand  anatomical 
drawings,  learn  as  much  as  possible 
a'bout  the  trouble  in  Panama,  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  several  test  examinations 
which  involve  problems  in  arithmetic 
based  on  physics  and  natural  sciences, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  principles 
of  civil  government  and  the  effect  of 
stimulants  on  the  digestive  tract,  we 
begin  to  think  that,  as  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  says,  when  there  are  several 
children  in  the  household,  the  task  of 
aiding  all  of  them  with  their  lessons 
becomes  rather  a  serious  problem.  One 
overburdened  mother,  who  was  obliged 
to  decline  an  invitation  to  pay  a  visit, 
went  on  to  give  her  reasons. 

“No,”  she  said,  “I  can’t  possibly  leave 
home  for  a  whole  half-day.  You  see, 
I’m  obliged  to  spend  all  my  time  help¬ 
ing  the  children  with  their  lessons,  their 
teachers  give  them  all  so  much  outside 
work  to  do.  It  takes  me  from  seven  to 
10  every  night  to  solve  Harold’s  prob¬ 
lems  in  algebra,  from  four  to  six  every 
afternoon  I  have  to  look  up  historical 
topics  at  the  library  for  Isabel  while 
she  is  struggling  with  her  Latin,  and 
from  one  until  four  I  am  either  looking 
for  pieces  for  little  Henry  to  speak  in 
the  fifth  grade  or  pressing  Isabel’s  bo¬ 
tanical  specimens  or  translating  Nellie’s 
French — the  poor  child’s  not  very 
strong,  you  know,  and  I  don’t  like  to 
have  her  sit  up  too  late  at  night.” 

“Then  why  not  come  to  me  in  the 
morning?”  asked  her  friend.  “This  very 
morning,  for  instance.” 

“No,”  replied  the  busy  mother,  with 
evident  reluctance,  “I’d  really  like  to, 
but  I  promised  to  spend  this  morning 
doing  something  for  Robert.  The  poor 
child  would  be  so  disappointed  if  I  fail¬ 
ed  him!” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  for  Rob¬ 
ert?”  asked  the  friend. 

“Well,”  returned  the  devoted  mother, 
“I’m  going  to  the  swamp  back  of  the 
cemetery  to  catch  a  large  green  frog  for 
him  to  take  this  afternoon  to  his  bio¬ 
logy  class.” 

The  Bookshelf. 

Richard  Baxter. — Farmers  know 
Hon.  Edward  F.  Jones  as  a  soldier,  as  a 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  State 
and  best  perhaps  as  “Jones,  he  pays  the 
freight,”  a  phrase  suggestive  of  the 
scales  he  manufactured  and  advertised. 
Versatile  as  he  is,  they  will  possibly  be 
surprised  to  know  him  again  as  a  suc¬ 
cessful  author.  Gov.  Jones  has  suffered 
from  impaired  eyesight  for  some  time, 
and  is  now  in  his  seventy-fifth  year 
practically  blind,  but  he  has  infused 
something  of  his  old  vigor  and  strong 
personality  in  his  new  undertaking. 
“Richard  Baxter”  is  a  story  of  New 
England  farm  life,  and  much  of  it  is  no 
doubt  drawn  from  the  author’s  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience  from  his  early  en¬ 
vironments.  It  is  a  sweet  story,  full  of 
touching  pathos  and  homely  philosophy. 
The  story,  like  the  man,  is  plain, 
straight  and  honest.  His  characters  are 
real  living  creatures,  and  while  we  find 
humor  in  their  foibles,  we  share  the  au¬ 
thor’s  sympathy  in  their  homely  vir¬ 
tues.  It  is  a  wholesome  story,  and  will 
be  read  with  special  interest  by  those 
who  have  known  Gov.  Jones  and  appre¬ 
ciate  his  sterling  worth.  It  is  published 
by  the  Grafton  Press,  New  York,  at 
$1.50,  and  is  no  doubt  for  sale  by  all 
booksellers. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Skirts  made  with  full-length  front 
gores  that  are  cut  in  one  with  hip  yokes 
are  exceedingly  becoming  to  the  greater 
number  of  figures  and  are  to  be  noted 
among  the  best  designs  of  the  season. 
As  shown  this  one  is  made  of  moleskin 
broadcloth,  simply  stitched  with  silk, 
but  all  cloths  and  cheviots  are  appro¬ 
priate  as  well  as  the  lighter  weight  ma¬ 
terials.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  nine  gores, 
the  front  one  also  forming  the  yoke, 
and  is  laid  in  backward  turning  pleats 
that  conceal  all  seams.  The  pleats  are 


22  to  30  waist. 

stitched  flat  to  flounce  depth,  then  left 
tree  to  give  the  fullness  requisite.  The 
closing  is  made  by  meeting  the  edges  oi 
the  yoke  and  those  of  the  center  pleats. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  12 y2  yards  27  inches 
wide,  5%  yards  44  inches  wide  or  4% 
yards  52  inches  wide  when  material  has 
figure  or  nap;  eight  yards  27  ,  five  yards 
44,  4%  yards  52  inches  wide  when  ma¬ 
terial  has  neither  figure  nor  nap.  This 
pattern  No.  4575  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22, 
24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  neat  house  jacket  shown  is  made 
of  rose-colored  eiderdown  flannel  with 
the  bands  of  silk,  but  ,all  flannels  and 
such  lighter-weight  fabrics  as  cashmere, 
albatross  and  the  like  are  appropriate 
for  the  warmer  jackets,  all  pretty  cot¬ 
tons  for  those  of  lighter  weight.  The 
jacket  is  made  with  fronts,  backs  and 
under-arm  gores  and  is  shapely  without 


being  tight.  The  neck  is  finished  with 
a  flat  band  and  the  right  front  laps  over 
the  left  to  close  in  double-breasted 
style.  The  sleeves  are  wide,  in  bell 
shape,  with  only  slight  fullness  at  the 
shoulders.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is 
yards  27  inches  wide,  or  1%  yard  60 
inches  wide,  with  one  yard  of  silk  for 
bands.  The  pattern  No.  4583  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


— 1j/)e — 

Shadowless  Lamp 


The  one  that  combines  brilliancy  and  soft, 
steady,  pure  whi  te  light.  The  only  one  for  the 
home.  Burns  about  18  cents  worth  of  oil  a 
month  and  equals  gas  or  electricity  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  The  rays  of 

— 54- 

Angle  Lamp 

are  unobstructed,  fall  evenly  outward  and 
downward.  No  other  so  convenient.  Lighted 
and  extinguished  like  gas.  It  never  smokes  or 
fumes.  Filled  without  extinguishing,  least 
trouble  to  keep  clean.  You  should  know  about  it. 

Sold  on  30  Days  Free  Trial. 

The  Angle  Lamp  Catalog  will  give  plan,  price, 
etc.,  and  it’s  free.  Write  for  Catalogue  N  N 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP  COMPANY, 

76  Park  Place, _ New  York.  | 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  bo  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  —  Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite”  has  official  I 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  It  and 
know  It’s  all  right. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian,  Mich. 


RUB  ON 


VainkiUer 

and  the  Rheumatism's  gone. 


90  Days’ Trial 

We  sell  more  reliable  merchandise  by  mail  than 
any  house  in  the  world.  Volume  of  sales  regulates 
prices.  No  firm  can  undersell  us  on  reliable 
goods;  we  refuse  to  handle  the  other  kind. 


Our 

Oakland 
Machine 
at  $8.25 
is  warranted 
for  5  years 
and  Is  the 
best  machine 
on  the  market 
at  the  price. 


At$12.75our 
Amazon  Is  as 
good  as  the 
regular  $20 
kind;  is  beyond 
comparisonwith 
Other  machines 
at  this 


39 

For  1450 

our  Brunswick 
Seven  Drawer, 

High  Arm,  Ball 
Bearing,  Drop 
Head  Machine 
is  a  beauty,  one 
that  will  do  all 
kinds  of  work 
and  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Price 
is  much  lower  than 
any  other  firm  asks 
for  equal  quality. 

Mounted  on  hand¬ 
some  Automatic 
Drop  Desk  Quar¬ 
tered  Oak  .  y. 

Cabinet  like  1  AqC 
picture, only  lUya 

Free  Catalogue 

of  Sewing  Machines  containing  our  90  days’  free 
trial  offer,  sent  on  request.  Write  for  it  today. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  £*>  CO. 

CHICAGO  — 


Factory  to  Consumer  CDCP 

FREIGHT  PREPAID,  FOR  30  DAYS’  TRIAL  1  lY 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  make  washing  contemptible  drudgery 
and  unnecessary  expense  while  thousands  of  others  reduce  the  cost  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  labor  to  only  good  healthful  exercise  by  using  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

It  is  time  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut ;  accept  our  free  trial  offer  and  learn 
how  to  clean  clothes  by  air  pressure,  without  rubbing,  wearing  or  hard  work. 

Compare  the  clean,  light,  easy  working  steel  washer,  with  the  heavy,  cum¬ 
bersome,  hard  working,  leaky  or  water-soaked  wooden  devices  you  have  used 
heretofore.  If  the  30  days’  comparison  don’t  get  you  out  of  the  old  rub-board 
rut  return  the  washer  at  our  expense. 


Our  book  of  modern  laundry  formulas,  a  mine  of  valuable  information,  is  yours  for  the  asking* 

DODQE  &  ZUILL,  539  South  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Some  Household  Necessities. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  many  of  us  who  use 
hot-water  bottles  how  we  ever  kept 
house  without  them,  but  there  are  many 
country  homes  where  these  useful  ar¬ 
ticles  are  laughed  at  by  women  who  will 
heat  plates  by  the  hour  or  fill  the  beds 
of  sick  people  with  the  unhandy  flat¬ 
irons  that  are  so  uncomfortable  to  sore 
flesh.  A  good  bottle  only  costs  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount,  and  though  its  life  is 
rather  short  it  will  pay  for  itself  many 
a  time  even  in  a  healthy  family.  In  ob¬ 
stinate  cases  of  headache,  toothache, 
and,  in  short,  every  kind  of  ache  it  is 
invaluable.  It  fits  itself  to  the  suffering 
body,  and  when  it  cools  can  be  filled 
and  returned  to  the  patient  in  less  than 
five  minutes.  Imagine  laying  an  aching 
head  on  a  hot  iron  to  rid  it  of  pain! 
Many  housekeepers  use  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  handled  ones,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  them  in  place  in  bed,  unless  it 
be  at  the  soles  of  the  feet. 

Where  a  child  or  grown  person  lie3 
awake  at  night  with  obstinate  coughing 
a  hot-water  bottle  placed  at  the  feet  will 
insure  sound  sleep  without  the  use  of 
medicine,  and  there  is  not  the  danger  of 
catching  cold  as  when  hot  poultices  are 
used,  which  leave  the  skin  wet  and  ten¬ 
der.  The  daily  use  of  hot-water  bottles 
in  all  the  best  hospitals  shows  what,  the 
doctors  and  surgeons  think  of  them,  and 
many  a  life  has  been  saved  by  the 
prompt  use  of  hot  applications  where 
medicine  is  too  slow  to  be  of  any  help. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
patient  with  three  or  four  bottles  about 
him,  and  surely  this  is  a  better  plan  to 
supply  heat  than  the  old  method  of 
pouring  down  alcoholic  drinks.  On  a 
long  journey  in  cold  weather  a  hot-water 
bag  slipped  into  a  stout  woolen  case  is 
not  to  be  despised.  It  can  lie  in  one’s 
la]i  and  be  used  to  warm  the  hands  when 
stiff  from  driving.  In  severe  cases  of 
colic  it  can  be  placed  on  the  abdomen 
even  of  infants,  without  being  too 
heavy,  and  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  them  as  there  is  no  chance  of 
spilling  or  breaking  no  matter  how  rest¬ 
less  the  patient  is. 

Another  absolute  necessity  is  a  clean 
box  or  bag  filled  with  old  pieces  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  linen  neatly  washed  and  ironed. 
Too  many  people  run  to  the  family  rag¬ 
bag  when  a  finger  is  cut,  and  bandage 
the  injured  member  with  the  first  bit 
of  goods  that  comes  to  hand.  It  is  really 
dangerous  to  put  colored  calico  strips  or 
soiled  white  rags  on  wounds,  and  chil¬ 
dren  should  early  be  taught  to  use  only 
clean  ones  in  tying  up  cuts.  As  soon  as 
a  handkerchief,  napkin  or  any  piece  of 
white  linen  is  too  old  for  use  in  any 
other  way  wash  it  and  when  it  is  ironed 
and  thoroughly  dried  put  it  in  your  re¬ 
ceptacle,  which  should  be  where  every 
member  of  the  family  can  find  it. 

Still  another  thing  that  should  be  in 
every  home  is  a  table  with  folding  legs 
that  can  be  put  out  of  sight  in  three 
minutes  if  necessary,  and  as  quickly  fit¬ 
ted  up  for  use.  It  should  not  be  too  fine 
for  use  in  the  kitchen  and  yet  be  good 
enough  to  take  into  the  sitting  room  for 
such  games  as  flinch  and  authors.  If  it 
has  a  varnished  top  it  may  still  be  used 
in  the  kitchen  by  throwing  an  oilcloth 
over  it,  or  keeping  a  large  pine  board  as 
a  temporary  top.  It  seems  to  me  the 
sewing  machine  is  the  only  convenience 
that  surpasses  the  portable  table  in  use¬ 
fulness.  With  it  the  children  are  not 
forced  to  clear  away  dozens  of  articles 
from  the  family  table  to  enjoy  a  game 
of  dominoes,  and  it  is  equally  useful  to 
the  grown-ups  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  mother  of  the  family  uses  it  as  a 
Sewing  table,  and  the  daughter  to  trace 
off  patterns  from  her  friends’  fancy- 
work.  It  can  be  placed  by  the  kitchen 
stove  to  hold  the  filled  and  empty  cans 
in  the  preserving  season,  thus  saving 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
"while  teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv 


many  a  step  to  and  from  the  regular 
table.  When  there  is  company  it  can  be 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  dining  room  to 
hold  extra  dishes  and  can  be  made  to 
serve  occasionally  as  a  plant  stand  in 
decorating  church  or  Grange  hall  for 
some  holiday.  In  fact,  its  uses  are  mani¬ 
fold,  and  once  you  use  one  you  will 
never  be  without.  By  using  a  high  chair 
and  having  a  short  ironing  board  to  lay 
on  top  of  the  table  you  can  iron  many 
pieces  as  well  as  by  standing,  and  in 
cold  weather  you  can  sit  near  enough  to 
the  stove  to  change  irons  without  get¬ 
ting  up.  It  has  been  called  the  “lazy 
woman’s  friend,”  but  I  prefer  to  think 
of  it  as  helping  to  smooth  the  hard  way 
of  toil  for  the  busy  woman  rather  than 
the  indolent  one.  The  hot-water  bottles 
cost  about  $1,  and  the  tables  $1  or  $2 
each,  so  no  woman  need  be  without 
them  for  fear  of  bankruptcy. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 

Reading  for  Culture. 

Good  reading  has  become  such  a  hobby 
of  mine  that  whenever  I  mention  the 
subject  to  any  of  the  neighbors  it  is  met 
with  an  indulgent  smile  followed  by  the 
remark:  “I  have  so  much  to  do  I  have 
no  time  to  read,”  with  which  I  am  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  quenched.  Yet  these  very 
same  people  find  time  to  spend  going  to 
card  parties  and  dances,  which  last  gen¬ 
erally  mean  at  least  half  of  the  next  day 
is  to  be  spent  in  bed  to  make  up  for  lost 
sleep.  When  quizzed  about  it  they  say: 
‘‘One  must  have  recreation.”  Of  course 
one  must,  but  I  do  not  understand  how 
turning  night  into  day  can  be  called 
recreation.  While  I  do  not  intend  to 
write  a  long-winded  screed  about  danc¬ 
ing  I  must  say  I’ve  no  use  for  it  at  all. 
The  same  amount  of  time  spent  on  it  or 
on  games  can,  it  seems  to  me,  be  more 
profitably  spent  on  choice  reading.  I  do 
not  wish  to  hound  people  into  drudgery; 
I  merely  wish  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  one’s  mind,  not  one’s  purse,  is  one’s 
capital,  and  should  be  guarded  zealously. 

One  of  my  neighbors  said  her  daughters 
had  become  such  readers  she  could  not 
get  them  to  lay  down  the  books  when 
she  told  them  to,  so  she  just  gathered 
up  an  armful  and  burned  them,  assur¬ 
ing  me  with  an  emphatic  nod  that  they 
made  a  magnificent  fire  “while  they 
lasted.”  When  I  inquired  about  them. 
I  discovered  they  were  novels  of  the 
trashiest  kind.  That  being  the  case  she 
was  right  to  burn  them.  Judging  by  my 
own  experience  I  should  say  her  com¬ 
plaint  about  her  daughters  was  well 
founded.  I  was  once  lent  a  book,  a 
novel,  which  was  so  entertaining  that  I 
could  not  drop  it.  My  work  went  un¬ 
done  till  it  was  finished.  Later  on  I  was 
lent  a  book  called  “The  Fairyland  of 
Science.”  Now  mark  the  contrast;  in¬ 
stead  of  keeping  me  from  my  work  it 
helped  me  with  it.  I  preferred  to  read 
a  passage  and  think  over  it  while  I  was 
working.  It  was  so  rich  I  had  to  take 
time  to  get  the  full  benefit.  My  work 
was  done  on  time,  instead  of  being  neg¬ 
lected,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the 
novel,  yet  what  lasting  good  has  the 
novel  done  me?  Absolutely  none,  but 
can  the  same  be  said  of  the  other? 

One  writer  says  “high  ideals  save,” 
and  there  never  was  a  truer  saying  when 
one  is  surrounded  by  backbiting  neigh¬ 
bors  who  have  the  arts  of  gossip,  foul 
language  and  other  attendant  vices  down 
to  a  science.  Yes,  there  are  neighbor¬ 
hoods  like  that  to-day,  and  good  people 
are  compelled  to  live  and  bring  up  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  midst.  Then  it  is  that  the 
reading  which  keeps  pure  and  high  ideas 
before  them  will  help  at  least  to  bring 
them  through  unscathed.  One  of  my  old 
schoolmates  said:  “I  do  not  want  to  live 
to  be  old;  December  is  so  dreary,”  but 
why  not  during  the  bright  May  time, 
when  we  can  spare  so  much,  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  time  when  it  may  be  that 
the  last  of  the  friends  of  our  youth  have 
“crossed  the  river?”  An  old  uncle 
(since  dead)  said  that  he  did  not  see 
how  he  ever  could  have  stood  the  dreary 


loneliness  of  old  age,  in  spite  of  being  so 
well  liked  by  all,  had  it  not  been  that 
he  had  been  a  great  reader  of  good  books 
all  his  life,  and  had  while  he  read: 

Culled  a  flower  from  every  page 
Here  a  line  and  there  a  sentence 
’Gainst  the  lonely  time  of  age. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  having 
one’s  fling,  but  such  sentiments  always 
make  me  think  of  wild  oats.  In  fact,  the 
whole  aim  of  one’s  life  should  be  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  at  least  a  useful  and  it  may  be 
a  brilliant  future,  but  in  any  case  to 
keep  always  before  our  eyes  this  senti¬ 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 


ment: 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be 
clever 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day 
long; 

And  so  make  life,  death  and  the  vast  for¬ 
ever 

One  grand  sweet  song. 

ROSE  DUNCAN. 


’Tis  not  the  food,  but  the  content 
That  makes  the  table’s  merriment. 

Where  trouble  serves  the  board,  we  eat 
The  platters  there  as  soon  as  meat. 

A  little  pipkin  with  a  bit 
Of  mutton  or  of  veal  in  it. 

Set  on  my  table,  trouble  free, 

More  than  a  feast  contenteth  me. 

—Herrick. 

Braised  Chicken. — A  fowl  too  old  to 
roast  may  be  made  tender  and  good  by 
braising  and  yet  present  the  appearance 
of  a  roasted  chicken.  Prepare  it  as  for 
toasting,  trussing  it  into  good  shape; 
cut  into  dice  a  carrot,  turnip,  onion  and 
stalk  of  celery.  Put  them  in  a  pot  with 
a  few  pieces  of  sliced  pork,  and  on  them 
place  the  fowl,  with  a  few  pieces  of  salt 
pork  laid  over  the  breast.  Add  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  parsley  or  a  bay  leaf,  two  cloves, 
six  peppercorns,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Cover  the  pot 
closely  and  let  it  simmer  for  three 
hours;  if  any  steam  escapes  a  little 
more  water  may  have  to  be  added;  when 
done  rub  a  little  butter  over  the  breast, 
dredge  with  flour  and  place  in  the  oven 
a  few  minutes  to  brown.  Strain  the 
liquor  from  the  braising  pot,  season  to 
taste,  and  if  necessary  thicken  with 
browned  flour  and  butter.  Serve  with 
the  chicken  as  sauce. 


THIN  PEOPLE 

want  to  get  fat  and  fat  people 
want  to  get  thin — human 
nature.  If  you  are  fat  don’t 
take  Scott’s  Emulsion.  It 
will  make  you  gain  flesh.  If 
you  are  thin  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  is  just  what  you  need. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
flesh  producers  known.  Not 
temporary  gains  but  healthy, 
solid  flesh  that  will  fill  out 
the  body  where  it  is  needed. 

There’s  nothing  better  than 
Scott’s  Emulsion  for  weak¬ 
ness  and  wasting. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


DIETZ 

LANTERNS 

are  safe  lanterns. 
They  are  made  on 
the  cold  blast 
principle,  that  is, 
burn  pure  cold  air 
and  that  gives  the 
strong,  steady, 
white  light  for 
which  they  are 
noted.  They  are  not  the  dim,  smoking, 
flickering  kind,  and  they 

Don’t  Blow  Out. 

They  are  all  convenience.  You  never 
remove  the  globe  for  filling,  trimming, 
lighting,  etc.  We  make  many  styles 
of  lanterns.  Let  us  send  you  our  lan¬ 
tern  book  which  shows  how  they  are  super¬ 
ior  to  others.  You’ll  lind  your  choice  on  sale 
with  your  local  dealer,  or  he’U  get  it  for  you. 

B.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  Laight  St.,  He.  York. 

Established  18U0. 


At  grocers  everywhere :  15c.  and  26c.  ner  package. 


The  Inside  of  this 


32  Years 
World's 
Head¬ 
quarters 
for  Every¬ 
thing. 


Building 


showing  the  clerks  at  work,  the 
goods,  and,  In  fact,  an  interior 
sectional  view  of  every  floor  of 
the  tallest  commercial  building 
in  the  world.  It  makes  a 
very  attractive  and  interest¬ 
ing  wall  hanger,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  complex  and  com¬ 
plicated  pieces  of  lithography 
attempted.  If  you  want  it 
send  four  two-cent 
stamps,  about  what 
it  cost  us  to  print. 
Ask  for  our  ten- 
color  Wall  Hanger. 

If  you  want  to 
save  your  dealer's 
profits  on  every- 
thingyou  eat,  wear 
or  use,  send  15c  for  our  1 128-page  Wholesale 
Catalogue.  Millions  are  saving  Is  of  their  former 
expenses  by  trading  direct  with  us.  If  you  want 
both  Wall  Hanger  and  Catalogue  enclose  20c. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  CO. 

Michigan  Ave.  and  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  « 
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TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  8t.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


ARROW  BRAND  Ee^"„e 


can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 


ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  GO.  SSfJS’S* 


Sit  Pine  St..  New  York. 


samples. 


FREE 


W  “Kitchen 
^  Experience*9 

By  Christine  Terhune  Herrick 
The  latest  book  from  the  pen  of  this 
popular  writer  is  free.  Tells  the  best 
Yvay  to  do  everything  In  the  kitchen, 
besides  describing  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  of  all  kitchen  ware — 


ROYAL 


Granite  Steel  Ware 

(Patented) 

Clean  as  china.  Light,  yet  Durable. 
No  solder  or  rust ;  absolutely 


1  xno  solder  or  rust ;  absolutely  safe. 

I  Low  in  price— long  in  life,  therefore 
,  mosteconomical.  See  Itatany  store. 
Look  for  the  label. 

Dept,  o  NATL  ENAMELING  &  STAMPING  CO, 
81  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


Con.serva.tive 
and  SAFE. 


YOU  cannot  loan  Sjoor  $100  to  home  builders 
(the  best  class  of  loans  in  the  world),  but  it 
is  the  business  of  this  Company  to  do  it  for 
you.  Thousands  are  getting  5  per  cent,  through 
us  on  sums  that  would  otherwise  yield  but  VA 
or  4  per  cent.  Testimonials  and  the  fullest 
possible  information  on  request. 


r>  per  cent,  per  annum — quarterly, 
by  check.  Withdrawal  at  your  pleas¬ 
ure,  ami  lull  earnings  paid  to  then 
from  the  day  your  funds  were  re¬ 
ceived. 

Assets,  .... 

Surplus  &  Profit, . 


$1,700,000 
$175,000 

Under  New  York  Banking  Department 
Supervision. 


Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Go., 

1134  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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MARKETS 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  De¬ 
cember  24,  1203: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  23%;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth,  95%;  No  1,  Northern, 
New  York,  94%.  Corn,  60@53.  Oats,  42@43. 
Rye,  State,  66@68.  Barley,  44 ©53. 

BEANS— Marrow,  $2.40®2.65;  pea,  $2.06; 
red  kidney,  $2.40@2.65;  white  kidney,  $2.75; 
yellow  eye,  $2.80. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  82%@85; 
No.  2,  75@80;  No.  3,  65®70;  clover,  mixed, 
G0@65;  clover,  50@65;  marsh,  45@50.  Straw, 
rye,  85®$1.10. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  3% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  15@23%;  State 
dairy,  14®20;  Western,  factory,  13@15%; 
renovated,  13®18%;  packing  stock,  12(g>16. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9@12;  skims,  3@8. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  35@45;  lower 
grades,  24@33. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
4@7;  sun-dried,  3%@4;  chops,  100  lbs.,  $2.50® 
2.60;  cores  and  skins,  $1.40@L60;  raspberries, 
22®23;  huckleberries,  13%@14;  blackberries, 
6y*®5%. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2.75@4;  under  grades,  $L60®2.60.  Cran¬ 
berries,  bbl.,  $3®8.  Grapes,  4-lb.  basket, 
12@16. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $2.12@2.37;  lower  grades,  $2;  sweets, 
$1.50 @3. 50.  Carrots,  bbl.,  $1@1.25.  Celery, 
doz.,  10®50.  Cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton, 
$40@50.  Domestic,  $20@26.  Cauliflower,  bbl., 
$2@8.  Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $6@8. 
Beets,  bbl.,  $2.50@3.  Brussels  sprouts,  qt., 
6®  12.  Lettuce,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $5@7. 
Spinach,  bbl.,  $3@4.50.  Onions,  bbl.,  yellow, 
$1.50®2.50;  red,  $1,50@2.60;  white,  $2@5.50. 
Squash,  marrow,  bbl.,  $1.25;  Hubbard,  $1.25® 
1.50.  Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.,  76®$1. 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1 , 
calves,  good  to  prime,  10%@11;  buttermilks, 
3@4.  Pork,  light,  6%@7%;  medium,  6%@6%. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  10@10%; 
fowls,  10@11%;  turkeys,  14@15;  ducks,  pair, 
80@90;  geese,  pair,  $L60@1.62;  pigeons,  pair, 
20. 

DRESSED  POULTRY— Turkeys,  16@21; 
chickens,  12@18;  fowls,  11@12;  ducks,  10@17; 
geese,  9@12;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.62@3. 

FEED.— Retail  prices.  Spring  bran,  $22® 
24.  Fine  middlings,  $24@26. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  —  Cucumbers, 
doz.,  60®$1;  lettuce,  doz.,  60@$1;  mushrooms, 
lb.,  25® 60;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50@3; 
tomatoes,  lb.,  10@20. 

FURS.— Black  bear,  $20@30;  cubs  and 
yearlings,  $5@15;  badger,  $1@1.50;  otter,  $7® 
15.  Beaver,  large,  $6@9;  medium,  $5@6; 
small,  $3 @4.  Fox,  silver,  $50@300;  cross, 
$8@25;  red,  $2@4;  grey,  75@$1.  Fisher,  $5® 
10.  Wolf,  prairie,  $1@1.50;  timber,  $2@4. 
Wolverine,  $4@8;  lynx,  $4@8;  wild  cat,  50® 
$1;  civet  cat,  25@30.  House  cat,  black,  25; 
colored,  8@10.  Marten,  dark,  $5@15;  pale, 
$3 @5.  Skunk,  black,  $1.25@1.40;  half-striped, 
80@90;  long-striped,  80@90;  striped,  40@50; 
white,  20@30.  Raccoon,  75@$1.40.  Opossum, 
large,  60@60;  medium,  20@30;  small,  10@15. 
Rabbit,  1@1%;  mink,  $1.50@5.  Muskrat, 
Winter,  20@25;  Fall,  13@18;  kits,  4®5. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b..  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $42@45.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $50@56. 
Concentrated  tankage,  $16@20.  Ground 
bone,  $22@27.  Acid  phosphate,  $10@15.  Mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  $34@45.  Sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  $42® 48.  Kainit,  $10@12.50. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $4.50@5.10; 
calves,  veal,  $4.50@8;  lower  grades,  $2.50@3. 
Sheep,  $2.50@4;  lambs,  $5.50@6.50.  Hogs,  $5@ 
5.25. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Butchers’  steers,  $5@ 
5.25;  stockers  and  feeders,  $2.50@6.75;  calves, 
$5 @7.50.  Sheep,  $2@3.75;  lambs,  $4.50@5.90. 
Hogs,  $4.55@4.60;  pigs,  $4.50@4.55. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $4.90® 
5.75;  stockers  and  feeders,  $1.75@4.  Sheep, 
$2.75@3.50;  lambs,  $4@5.70.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers’,  $4.35@4.50. 

m_a_rJSJLZ  news 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Receipts  for  the 
Christmas  trade  turned  out  to  be  larger 
than  were  expected.  Chickens  and  fowls 
were  particularly  dull.  Prime  turkeys  re¬ 
mained  high,  though  not  up  to  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  mark.  Quite  a  large  quantity  of 
turkeys  arrived  under  shippers’  limit  to  be 
:Sold  at  not  less  than  20  cents  wholesale. 
In  many  cases  this  was  not  possible,  so 
ithe  poultry  had  to  go  into  cold  storage. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  better  prices 
will  be  secured  later,  however,  as  from 
this  time  until  Spring  there  will  be  only 
the  ordinary  demand  of  hotels  and  the 
■weekly  poultry  dinner  of  many  families. 
It  would  seem  unwise  for  the  shipper  to 
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put  a  20-cent  limit  on  dressed  poultry  at 
the  end  of  the  holiday  season.  A  special 
lot  of  turkeys,  consisting  of  20  carloads, 
over  30,000  birds  in  all,  arrived  here  two 
days  before  Christmas.  They  had  all  been 
sold  beforehand. 

ROOT  CROPS.— It  is  doubtful  whether  at 
present  prices  there  is  much  profit  in  the 
growing  of  turnips,  beets  and  carrots  for 
this  market.  Turnips  and  carrots  bring 
about  $1  per  barrel,  and  beets  only  double 
that.  From  this  must  be  taken  freight  and 
commission,  leaving  the  grower  but  little 
for  his  time  and  work.  There  are  very 
few  farms  where  live  stock  is  kept  that 
could  not  use  the  roots  to  advantage.  It 
is  not  the  actual  nutriment  that  they  con¬ 
tain,  which  in  the  case  of  turnips  is  very 
little,  but  the  appetizing  and  general  tonic 
effect  on  the  whole  system  in  animals  that 
during  the  Summer  live  entirely  on  succu¬ 
lent  food.  Before  the  days  of  improved 
root  cutters  the  labor  of  preparing  any 
large  quantity  of  turnips  for  sheep  or  cattle 
was  considerable,  but  inexpensive  ma¬ 
chinery  does  the  work  satisfactorily  now, 
and  part  of  the  crop  may  well  be  fed  in¬ 
stead  of  loading  down  the  market  and  thus 
depressing  prices. 

APPLES.— The  recent  severe  weather 
caused  a  little  lessening  in  apple  business. 
When  the  mercury  gets  so  low  that  fruit 
is  likely  to  freeze  in  open  air,  the  dealers 
are  not  able  to  expose  it  in  front  of  their 
stores,  and  the  smaller  stand  and  cart  men 
have  to  keep  off  the  streets  or  load  up  with 
something  that  will  not  freeze.  This 
causes  an  increase  in  the  grocery  and  fruit 
store  trade,  as  a  good  many  who  ordinarily 
buy  on  the  streets  have  to  go  to  the  stores. 
The  apple  demand  comes  nearer  being  a 
steady  one  than  that  for  any  other  fruit. 
A  good  many  people  buy  oranges  now  and 
then  as  a  luxury,  but  they  have  the  apple 
habit  and  feel  that  they  cannot  keep  house 
without  them.  Apples  are  in  the  same  list 
with  the  flour  barrel  and  molasses  jug. 
There  is  a  better  showing  of  Lady  apples 
than  last  year.  There  is  hardly  any  limit 
to  the  price  that  these  will  bring  if  fair 
and  properly  colored. 

WATCHING  THE  MARKET.— “My  last 
shipment  of  fruit  to  New  York  did  not 
bring  what  it  ought.  I  am  thinking  of 
sending  the  next  lot  in  the  care  of  a  friend 
who  is  in  another  line  of  business  and 
letting  him  turn  it  over  to  a  storage  ware¬ 
house.  Then  he  can  watch  the  market 
and  put  it  on  sale  at  just  the  right  time. 
What  do  you  thinks  of  this  plan?’’ 

READER. 

Watching  the  market  is  a  serious  job  for 
anyone  engaged  in  another  line  of  work. 
No  one  could  do  this  satisfactorily  unless 
he  was  on  hand  all  the  time.  About  all 
that  your  friend  could  do  would  be  to  put 
the  goods  into  the  hands  of  a  regular 
dealer  with  instructions  to  sell  at  the 
most  favorable  time.  No  reliable  man 
could  be  found  in  this  market  who  would 
claim  on  any  particular  day  to  know  it 
all  in  regard  to  his  special  line.  If  he 
made  such  claim  it  would  be  advertising 
his  ignorance.  In  a  smaller  place,  like  Al¬ 
bany  or  Syracuse,  for  instance,  some  such 
complete  oversight  might  be  possible,  but 
Manhattan  Island,  with  its  surrounding 
fringe  of  large  places  on  Long  Island  and 
in  New  Jersey,  is  too  big  a  thing  for  any 
one  man  to  keep  track  of.  It  is  a  great 
distributing  as  well  as  consuming  point.  At 
least  12  railroads  have  termini  here,  be¬ 
sides  steamer  lines  to  and  from  almost 
every  civilized  country.  No  place  in  this 
country  gives  opportunity  for  greater 
profit  or  heavier  loss  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products.  _  w.  w.  h. 


Apples  for  Illinois.— What  about  the 
Black  Ben  Davis,  Champion  and  Winter 
Banana  apples?  I  want  a  commercial  or¬ 
chard  of  10  acres  of  good  Winter  apples 
and  want  varieties  that  bring  the  highest 
price  in  market  and  best  adapted  to  south 
ern  Illinois  soil.  w.  b. 

Campbell  Hill.  Ill. 

As  far  as  we  can  discover  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  Black  Ben  Davis 
and  Gano,  either  as  to  tree  or  fruit.  The 
Black  Ben  Davis  has  not  fruited  in  this 
locality,  and  it  seems  not  to  have  been 
very  generally  tested  as  yet.  We  would 
plant  it  with  the  same  confidence  that  we 
would  Gano.  Our  experience  here  with 
Gano  is  that  it  does  not  seem  to  come  into 
bearing  quite  as  early  as  Ben  Davis,  or 
bear  quite  so  full  or  regularly.  The  apple 
is  more  nearly  red  all  over,  possibly  a 
little  finer  grained,  a  little  better  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  cooking  much  better  than  Ben 
Davis.  The  Champion  has  not  been  fruited 
in  this  region,  and  we  know  nothing  about 
it  in  a  practical  way.  The  Winter  Banana 


originated  near  Logansport,  this  State,  and 
is  a  late  Fall  and  early  Winter  apple  here, 
of  fair  size,  greenish  yellow  color  and  fair 
quality.  It  has  never  attracted  very  much 
attention  in  this  State,  and  I  would  not 
advise  planting  it  or  any  other  new  and 
untried  sort  in  a  large  way  for  commercial 
purposes.  W'e  think  the  only  safe  way  to 
plant  for  commercial  purposes  is  to  find 
out  from  fruit  growers  in  the  locality 
where  trees  are  to  be  planted,  what  has 
done  well  for  a  number  of  years,  and  plant 
largely  of  these  varieties,  leaving  the  new 
and  untried  sorts  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses  only.  For  southern  Indiana  and 
southern  Illinois  there  are  no  better  varie¬ 
ties  than  Winesap,  Rome  Beauty,  Grimes 
Golden,  Jonathan,  and  probably  Kinnard’s 
Choice  and  York  Imperial.  Of  course  Ben 
Davis  is  not  to  be  omitted  for  profit  in 
most  localities.  Southern  Indiana  and 
southern  Illinois  produces  the  finest  Wine- 
Baps  in  the  world,  when  trees  are  properly 
cared  for.  c.  m.  h. 

Bridgeport,  Ind. 


“What  makes  the  catboat  go  so  fast?” 

Asked  little  Willie  Spink. 

"The  dogfish  must  be  chasing  it,” 

Said  father,  with  a  wink. 

— Columbia  Jester. 


Interest  Quarterly. 


Safe  as  a  First  Mortgage. 

Issued  by  an  institution  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Commercial  Agencies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  guaranteed  invest¬ 
ment.  Whether  you  have  $ioo 
or  $1000  to  invest,  it  will  pay  you 
to  communicate  with  us  and  learn 
about  the  surety ,  the  profits  and 
the  advantages  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Cash,  Capital  and  Surplus 

$1,075,000 

The  GLOBE  SECURITY  COMPANY, 
150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Bond  Dept. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Oldest  and  Best  GrindingMil! 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 

S-aln,  mixed  or  separate. 

rinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
andlOH.P.  Free  Catalogue. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


lo  Owners  of  Gasoline  Fngines 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc 

The  Auto=Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  belt — no  switch  nc 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en 
gine  now  using  batteries.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog 

Motslnger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 
58  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


NOTICE  TO  MEN 


You  can  get  a 
I  pair  of  Button- 
I  less  SuspeDders. 


They  will  make  you  comfortable,  and  the  woman  who 
sews  your  buttons  on,  happy  Will  save  your  temper 
and  her  time,  as  there  will  be  no  Suspender  buttons 
to  lose  or  tear  off.  Cannot  injure  the  cloth  Ask  your 
dealer  for  them,  or  send  50  dents  to  THE  BUTTON¬ 
LESS  SUSPENDER  CO  .  Bloomsburg.  Pa. 


BEST  CHESTNUT  POSTS .  .  . 

cost  3  times  as  much  and  last  only  half 
as  long  as  any  kind  of  a  stick  with  a  coat  of 

...S.  P.  F.  CARBOLINEUM. 

FOR  SALE  ■  V 

BRUNO  GR0SCHE  &  CO.,  108  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


'  Skins,  HORSE  U I  nCC 

and  CATTLE  lllULO 

^  b  m  w  »  and  other  kinds  of  Raw  Fun 

^bought  for  spot  cash.  10  to  50%  more  money 
M—  to  you  to  ship  to  us  than  to  sell  at  home. 

^  rite  for  price  list  and  market  report. 

HUNTERS’  and  TRAPPERS' 

■YhU  c  U  I  D  E  $5000.  book,  300pps.  cloth  hound, 
f  V  Illustrating  all  fur  animals.  All  about 

V  trapping,  trappers  seoret«,kind  of  traps. 

decoys,  tte.  Special  price  $1.  to  Hido  and  Fur  Shippers, 

ANDERSCH  BROS.,  Dept.  59, Minneapolis.  Minn. 

i — Send  two-cent  stamp  for  reliable 
prices  on  Haw  Furs  aud  Ginseng. 
No  curiosity  seekers  answered.  LEMUEL  BLACK, 
Exporter  and  Dealer  In  Haw  Furs  and  Ginseng.Hights- 
town,  N.  ,L,  Lock  Box  48.  Reference:  First  National 
Bank  of  Hightstown. 


RAW  FURS 


Oldest  Commission  Kst.i838.  Butter,cheese 

' gggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruit*’ 
.  81.  B.  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York' 

ATTENTION  Y i 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HEKZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 


^re’J.D.S.HANSQN, 


HART, 

MICH. 


ALIFORNIA  FOR  25* 


lag 

All  About  the  land  of  aunalllne,  fruits  and  flowers. 
|  r  Resources  and  romance.  1 11  us.  Mag.  1  yr.  trial,  26c. 

The  Western  Empire,  75  Times  Block,  Los  Angeles 

.Virginia  Farms 

^Productive  soil,  delightful  climate.  Free  catalogue. 
LR.  It.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Incorp.,  Richmond, Va, 


t 


\Ale 


We  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  and  now  have 
ready  for  distribution 
a  fine  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  by  fine  half-tone 
views  made  from  or¬ 
iginal  photographs  of 
Twenty  fine  farms 
we  have  for  sale 
located  in  Union, 

Logan,  ann  Madison  _ 

counties,  Ohio,  ranging  in  size  from  50  acres 
up  to  700  acres.  Every  farm  a  Special 
Bargain. 

If  you  want  to  buy  send  for  this  cata¬ 
logue  at  once.  Don’t  delay,  write  to-day. 

Bell  Bros.  &  Stevenson, 


Marysville,  Ohio.  Dep. 


E. 


HAWKSWOOD  HALL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

Situated  at  Ballstou  Lake,  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Acres ;  Colonial  Mansion ;  Large  Farm  House  ;  large 
well-built  barns.  Suitable  for  private  estate,  Dairy  Farming  or  Stock  Raising. 
Full  description  and  particulars  on  application  to 

GERALD  HOWATT,  18  LAKE  STREET,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


GEORGIA 


LANDS  are  as  well  adapted  to 
wheat  and  diversified  crops  as  to 
cotton  and  sugar  cane;  as  well 
adapted  to  wheat  as  any  state  in 
north  or  west.  There’s  everything  in  Georgia,  from  gold 
mines  to  fat  hogs.  It  is  the  largest  state  east  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river:  has  varied  altitude,  from  ocean  to  mile-high 
mountains,  and  climate  to  suit  all.  Here  are  health, 
happiness,  homes,  wealth  for  your  industry.  Don’t  guess 
wrong  about  Georgia.  Get  figures  and  facts.  We  send 
them  free. 

GREATER  GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION,  -  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

At  this  writing  we  have  not  received 
returns  for  the  day  after  Christmas, 
which  is  one  of  the  big  days  of  the  year. 
The  returns  for  this  week  run  ahead 
from  10  per  cent  for  the  smallest  day  to 
98  per  cent,  nearly  double,  for  the  best 
day.  Since  the  rose  supplement  went 
out  the  new  names  have  been  coming 
in  lively.  Three  clubs  this  morning,  one 
from  Iowa,  one  from  Michigan  and  an¬ 
other  from  New  York,  amount  to  ex¬ 
actly  100  new  names.  Besides  this  old 
friends  who  renew  include  a  dollar  or 
two  for  friends.  For  all  this  we  thank 
you  here.  We  cannot  acknowledge  every 
letter  personally.  We  also  receive  a 
nice  bunch  of  the  10-weeks’  trials 
every  morning,  but  there  are  many  of 
the  little  envelopes  that  have  not  yet  re¬ 
turned.  Perhaps  you  have  one  yet  to 
make  use  of.  If  so,  kindly  see  that  it  is 
put  into  the  proper  hands. 

Last  week  the  Grand  Jury  of  Ford 
County,  Ill.,  turned  in  an  indictment 
against  J.  W.  Woodruff  and  G.  W.  Coff¬ 
man  on  the  alleged  charge  of  receiving 
money  under  false  pretenses  in  that 
county.  Mr.  Woodruff  is  the  President 
of  the  American  Farm  Company  which 
has  sued  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  over  $100,000 
for  alleged  libel,  and  Mr.  Coffman  is 
connected  with  the  same  concern.  This 
ought  to  be  interesting  reading  for  the 
farm  papers  who  persisted  in  carrying 
the  advertising  of  the  American  Farm 
Company  after  its  true  character  had 
been  shown  up  in  these  colmuns,  and 
even  after  the  notice  of  suit  had  been 
filed  and  published.  It  will  at  least 
hardly  encourage  the  promotion  of  any 
other  schemes  by  these  gentlemen  in 
farm  communities.* 

Once  more  we  want  to  request  that 
you  help  us  make  the  day  after  New 
Year’s  a  record  breaker  for  subscription 
returns.  If  not  sent  before,  please  have 
renewal  reach  us  on  that  day,  Saturday, 
and  any  new  names  you  can  send  along 
will  help  swell  the  total. 

By  the  way,  we  will  be  glad  to  mail 
our  liberal  terms  to  anyone  who  will 
get  up  a  club  in  his  neighborhood.  Do 
you  want  them? 

Once  more  we  wish  you  a  happy  New 
Year  and  a  prosperous  year  to  come. 


STATE  BREEDERS'  MEET. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association  was  held  at 
Syracuse,  December  16-17.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  is  composed  of  several  societies  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  breeds  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  There  were  a  number  of  highly  In¬ 
teresting  addresses,  a  brief  synopsis  of 
which  Is  given  below: 

John  Campbell,  of  Woodville,  Ont.,  spoke 
on  the  Shropshire  sheep,  with  which  he  has 
been  very  successful.  He  puts  this  breed 
at  the  head  on  account  of  mutton  capacity 
and  adaptability  to  all  climates.  He  be¬ 
lieves  in  getting  the  best  and  has  paid  as 
much  as  $400  for  single  ewes.  Thomas 
Elliott,  of  Galt,  Ont.,  said  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  New  York  should  not  make 
sheep  raising  as  profitable  as  do  the  Cana¬ 
dians,  who  are  able  to  ship  to  New  York 
markets  and  make  money  in  spile  of  tariff 
discriminations  against  them.  He  told  of 
the  use  of  large  quantities  of  beets  and  tur¬ 
nips,  which,  he  believes,  are  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  animals  and  improve  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  mutton.  Peter  Martin,  of  Rush, 
a  Merino  sheep  man,  said  that  many  breed¬ 
ers  seemed  to  think  that  it  Is  better  to 
breed  Merinos  more  in  the  line  of  the  mut¬ 
ton  type.  He  did  not  believe  In  crossing 
the  breed  too  much,  as  the  results  were 
likely  to  be  an  animal  not  valuable  for 
either  wool  or  mutton.  D.  K.  Bell,  of  West 
Brighton,  urged  Merino  breeders  to  have  a 
larger  exhibit  of  sheep  at  the  stock  shows. 
Frank  D.  Ward,  of  Batavia,  denounced  the 
practice  of  putting  rags  into  garments  In 
the  place  of  wool.  Every  garment  should 
be  labeled  so  as  to  tell  just  how  much  wool 
Is  used  In  its  manufacture.  He  urged  ac¬ 
tion  to  secure  an  anti-shoddy  bill  for  this 
State.  Hon.  James  Wood  spoke  on  selec¬ 
tion  of  sires  and  dams  in  breeding.  He 
gave  instances  of  remarkable  results  from 
crossing  in  the  line,  by  which  sheep,  cattle 
and  horses  have  been  improved,  strong 
characteristics  intensified  and  weaknesses 
removed.  He  said  that  the  Vikings  were 
the  most  hardy  people  ever  known,  and 
showed  how  the  various  Infusions  of  Vik¬ 


ing  blood  had  made  the  Anglo-Saxon  the 
dominant  race. 

Prof.  Thomas  F.  Hunt  spoke  on  the  live 
stock  industry.  He  told  of  sections  in  the 
West  where  what  was  formerly  rich  pas¬ 
ture  is  now  practically  desert,  having  been 
ruined  by  destruction  of  wooded  lands  and 
reckless  methods  of  pasturage,  which  have 
eaten  the  grass  out  by  the  roots.  He  show¬ 
ed  that  the  trend  of  the  cattle  Industry  Is 
toward  the  East,  and  he  believes  that  the 
business  will  again  become  profitable  to 
the  eastern  farmer.  In  his  address  on  feed¬ 
ing  animals  Dr.  Jordan  said  that  eastern 
farmers  in  many  sections  might  profitably 
raise  more  grain  instead  of  depending  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  West.  He  emphasized  the 
value  of  Alfalfa  wherever  it  can  be  grown, 
which  is  more  extensively  than  many  sup¬ 
pose.  The  section  of  central  New  York, 
known  as  the  Onondaga  clays,  is  peculiar¬ 
ly  adapted  to  this  plant.  He  spoke  of  the 
deception  in  some  compounded  feeds,  which 
contain  ground  corncobs,  oat  hulls  and  oth¬ 
er  waste  products,  that  are  practically  use¬ 
less.  His  advice  was  to  let  mixed  feeds 
alone  unless  one  knows  Just  what  is  in 
them.  S.  Hoxie,  of  Yorkville,  N.  Y.,  gave 
a  very  interesting  talk  on  Holstein-Fries- 
ian  cattle  and  their  performances. 

Resolutions  were  offered  favoring  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  the  Agrl 
cultural  College  at  Cornell,  and  commend¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  State  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  in  enforcing  the  dairy  laws. 

There  was  a  lively  contest  over  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  president  for  the  coming  year,  the 
result  being  the  reelection  of  Milo  H.  Olin, 
of  Perry.  Other  efficers  elected  were:  Vice- 
president,  H.  A.  Moyer,  Syracuse;  secre¬ 
tary,  W.  T.  Thorne,  Skaneateles;  treasurer, 
A.  D.  Baker,  Auburn. _ 

Oregon  Blackberry  in  Indiana.— I  saw 
It  yield  abundantly  in  Oregon,  but  perhaps 
mine  is  in  too  rich  ground;  it  does  not  bear 
well  for  me.  It  seems  too  dry,  as  Oregon 
is  much  damper.  It  might  do  on  hill 
ground.  I  hope  you  may  succeed,  but  I 
have  not  done  so  yet.  w.  s.  i. 

Colfax,  Ind.  ____ 

W.:  “They  tell  me,  Professor,  that 
you  have  mastered  all  the  modern 
tongues.”  Professor:  “All  but  two — 
my  wife’s  and  her  mother’s!” — Tit-Bits. 

Doctor:  “There  iis  one  thing  more. 
Your  wife  must  not  speak  another  word 
to-day.  Tell  her  that.”  Patient  Hus¬ 
band:  “W- would  you  mind  telling  her 
yourself?” — Answers. 


The  Trying  Time 

In  a  young  girl’s  life  is  reached  when 
Nature  leads  her  uncertain  steps  across  the 
line  which  divides  girlhood  from  woman¬ 
hood.  Ignorance  and  neglect  at  this  crit¬ 
ical  period  are  largely  responsible  for 
much  of  the  after 
misery  of  woman¬ 
hood.  Not  only 
does  Nature  often 
need  help  in  the 
regular  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  wom¬ 
anly  function,  but 
there  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  need  of  some 
safe,  strengthening 
tonic,  to  overcome 
the  languor,  nerv¬ 
ousness  and  weak¬ 
ness,  commonly  ex¬ 
perienced  at  this 
time. 

If  there  is  an  in¬ 
valid  woman,  suf¬ 
fering  from  female 
weakness,  prolap¬ 
sus,  or  falling  of 
womb,  or  from  leu- 
corrhea  who  has 
used  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  without  compleh 
success,  Dr.  Pierce  would  like  to  hear  from 
such  person — and  it  will  be  to  her  advant¬ 
age  to  write  as  he  offers  in  perfect  good 
faith,  a  reward  of  $500  for  any  case  of  the 
above  maladies  which  he  cannot  cure. 

« I  wish  to  tell  you  the  benefit  we  have 
received  from  using  your  remedies,”  writes  Mrs. 
Dan  Hall,  of  Brodhead,  Green  Co.,  Wis.  ”  Two 
years  ago  my  daughter’s  health  began  to  fail. 
Everything  that  could  be  thought  of  was  done 
to  help  her  but  it  was  of  no  use.  When  she 
began  to  complain  she  was  quite  stout ;  weighed 
170,  the  picture  of  good  health,  until  about  the 
age  of  fourteen,  then  in  six  months  she  was  so 
run  down  her  weight  was  but  120.  She  kept  j 
failing  and  I  gave  up,  thinking  there  was  no  j 
use,  she  must  die.  Friends  all  said,  1  You  will 
lose  your  daughter.’  I  said  I  fear  I  shall.  I 
must  say,  doctor,  that  only  for  your  1  Favorite ! 
Prescription  ’  my  daughter  would  have  been  in 
her  grave  to-day.  When  she  had  taken  one- 
half  bottle  the  natural  function  was  established 
and  we  bought  another  one,  making  only  twe 
bottles  in  all,  and  she  completely  recovered 
Since  then  she  is  as  well  as  can  be.” 

Doctor  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medica 
Adviser,  in  paper  covers,  is  sent  free  01 
receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps  to  pay  ex 
pense  of  mailing  only.  Address  Dr.  R.  V 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  pains  ill  tlie  region  of  the 
Kidneys,  or  for  a  Wen  k 
Hack,  the  plaster  should  be 
applied  as  shown  above. 

Wherever  there  is  pain  apply 
Alleock’s  Plaster 


OL  EST.  1847.  jb  ^ 

Allcocks 

POROUS  PLASTERS 

A  universal  remedy  for  pains  in  the  back  (so  frequent  in  the  case  of 
women).  They  give  instantaneous  relief. _ 

Wherever  there  is 
a  pain  a  Plaster 
should  be  applied. 

Rheumatism, 

Golds,  Coughs, 

Weak  Chest, 

Weak  Back, 

Lumbago, 

Sciatica, 

&Ct,  &C. 


Allcock’s  Plasters 
are  superior  to  all 
others. 


For  Rheumatism  or  Pnins 
in  91i»iiltter*,  Glliows  or  else¬ 
where,  or  for  Sprains,  Stiff¬ 
ness,  etc.,  and  for  Aching 
Feet,  Plaster  hould  he  cut  size 
and  shape  required  and  applied 
to  part  affected  as  shown  above. 


Cornell  Incubator 

Advancement. 

Cornell  Incubator—  heated  and  ventilated 
in  Nature’s  way.  Always  gets  proper  moist 
ure  lines  at  the  right  time.*  Result:  Mom 
vigorous  chicks  ever  hatched  artificially 
Gold  Medal-  Highest  Award— Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition.  Catalogue  of  valuable 
poultry  information  mailed  free. 

MFC.  CO..  Bo  32  |  haca.  N.  Y. 


NO  GAS  TO  KILL 

Very  little  lamp  gas  in  an  incubator  egg  chamber  oftei 
kills  every  germ.  No  gas  can  possibly  creep  into  the 

SURE  HATCH  INCVBATOR 

because  it’s  heated  by  our  rustless,  heavi 
copper,  hot  water  circulator.  Don't  wash 
money  and  lose  good  eggs  experiment 
ing  with  poor  Incubators.  Send  for  fre< 
catalogue, C  26  and  learn  why  the  Sui  t 
Hatch  hatches  sure.  Sure  llntch  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.  and  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Save  T wo  Thirds 

of  the  oil  and  get  20  per  cent  more  chicks 

Using:  YON  CULIN  INCUBATORS 

Absolutely  tho  highest  Rrado  machine  on  market  and 
Bold  lower  than  any  othor  in  Its  class.  \V111  par  for  lt- 
Bel  f first  season  by  what  it  saves  and  bigger  hatchi-s. 
Our  “Rolled  Down”  Catalog  proves  a'l  claims.  8ent  free. 

Way  land  luc’b.  So  31  fg.  <’o.  It  ox  77,  Way  land,  N.Y. 


382  FIRST  PRIZES 

AWARDED  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

The  United  States  Government  I 
continues  to  use  them  exclu-  | 
sively;  also  the  largest  poultry 
|  and  duck  breeders.  Ourcatalog  | 
1  will  interest  you.  Send  for  one. 
j  Prairie  State  Incubatoj  Co.| 
Homer  City.  Pa. 


FREE!  FREE! 

Bend  for  a  copy  of  the  In¬ 
land  Poultry  Journal, 
and  receive  a  fine  color  pic¬ 
ture  free.  Cost  us  $400 
costs  you  nothing.  Oar  pa¬ 
per  hns  the  admiration  of 
every  poultry  man.  Have  you 
seen  it  f  Well  do  not  miss  it. 
Atd  d  re  80 

Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co., 

29  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HE  ITU  TO  I  I  PC  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
lien  In  I  U  LIllC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307.  Apponaug,  K.  I. 


100,000 


G OLDEN  QUEEN 
RASPBERRIES,  75,000 
Loudon,  60,000  Cuthbert, 
25  cents  per  doz. ;  75  cents  per  100;  $6  per  1000. 
24  other  varieties  of  Raspberries  and  Blackberries 
from  grower  to  planter.  Free  Catalog;. 

Sheeriu’s  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  X.  Y 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largeat  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Wa 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA.  ILL 


DaaQHCCi  we  have  tho  boat  and  cheapest  Iron, 

DvvdUSu  steel,  lumber  and  the  cheapest  labor,  we  can  I 
I  and  do  make  the  beat  8aw  Mills  on  earth.  4  h.  p.  (see  cut.)  Cuts  2,000 
I  ft.  a  day.  All  aitei.  Planers,  Shinglo  Mills  and  Edgers  with  our  Pat- 
I  ont  Variable  Friction  Feed;  PorUble Grinding  Mills,  Water  Wheels, 
I*th  Mills,  eto.  Our  catalog  shows  alL  bond  for  it*  Lowest  freights.  I 

Do  Loach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ca.  | 
114  Liberty  St.t  Now  York. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  ■will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
,  bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
tho  GKANT-FERRIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


EACH  LITTLE  WIND 

that  blows  is  turned  into  value  for  the 
man  who  pumps  or  generates 
power  for  grinding,  sawing,  etc., 
with  the 

Freeman 

Steel  Windmills. 

Mills  with 
genius  to 
work  and 
strength  t  o 
stand.  Full 


line  high  grades  with  special  four 

Eost  angle  steel  tower.  Also  Feed 
utters,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shel- 
lers,  etc.  Write  for  catalog  102 

Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co„ 


“SAVE -THE -HORSE” 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 

SPAVIN  CURE 

Begin  Treatment  at  Once ;  Have  a  Permanently  Sound  Horse  for  Spring. 

Cured  horses  are  absolute  certainties  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  remedy  for  your  own  case.  Such 
results,  as  shown  in  our  booklet,  by  business  men  whose  reliability  can  be  readily  ascertained,  have 
carried  “SA  VE-THE-HORSE”  over  skepticism,  prejudice  and  uncertainty.  Send  for  booklet  and  copy 
of  written  guarantee,  which  is  as  binding  to  protect  you  as  the  best  legal  talent  could  make  it.  No 
man  ueed  see  his  horse  suffer  and  become  incapacitated. 

“  S-i  A  "V7~  Pl-rPTT'F!-TTO  H  WF!  Positively  and  Permanently  Cures  BONE 
and  BOG  SPAVIN,  THOROUGHI’IN,  RINGBONE  (except  low  ringbone,)  CURB,  SPLINT, 
CAPPED  IIOCK,  WINDPUFF,  SHOE  BOIL,  WEAK  and  SPRAINED  TENDONS  and  all 
L  AMENESS.  Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

$5.00  per  bottle.  Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle.  Need  of  second  bottle  improbable, 
except  in  rarest  cases.  If  your  case  is  different  we  advise  frankly  as  to  possibility  of  the  remedy 
effecting  a  cure.  Give  veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if  he  is  competent.  Describe  age,  development,  location 
of  swellings,  lameness,  and  way  horse  carries  and  holds  leg. 

$5.00  per  bottle  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  express  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y.  Also  manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Pixlne. 


TANE’S  EXPECTORANT 

J  CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Some  Hen  Queries.— Will  chickens  eat 
harmful  materials  if  fed  plenty,  and  no 
varieties  of  feed  compounded?  In  feeding 
meats  fresh,  will  fat  do  the  chickens  as 
much  good  as  lean,  and  if  not,  why?  Is 
green  cut  bone  better  for  laying  hens  than 
dry  or  granulated?  How  long  does  it  take 
an  egg  the  size  of  shot  to  develop  to  de¬ 
positing  size?  m.  G.  s. 

Maryland. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  a  hen  given 
plenty  to  eat  in  sufficient  variety  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  needs  of  her  system  is  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  eating  anything  that  will  be 
harmful  to  her  unless  it  is  mixed  with 
other  food,  so  as  to  disguise  its  true 
character.  A  healthy  hen  with  an  empty 
crop  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  some¬ 
thing  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger 
as  soon  as  daylight  appears.  Instinct 
will  guide  her  to  a  proper  selection  of 
food  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  life  if  it  comes  within  the  range 
of  her  choice.  That  is  she  will  balance 
her  own  ration.  If  suitable  food  to  en¬ 
able  her  to  do  this  is  not  at  hand  the 
pangs  of  hunger  will  lead  her  to  do  the 
next  best  thing.  In  this  case  she  might 
eat  many  things  that  would  be  injurious 
for  her.  A  limited  amount  of  fat  meat 
may  be  eaten  without  injuiy,  but  any 
large  proportion  of  fat  meat  in  the  food 
is  decidedly  dangerous.  I  have  kept  tal¬ 
low  before  a  flock  of  hens  for  a  long 
time  without  injury,  so  long  as  they  also 
had  plenty  of  the  grains  and  some  skim- 
milk  and  green  food.  They  ate  but  very 
little  of  the  fat.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  always  ready  to  make  a  rush  for  a 
scrap  of  fresh  lean  meat  thrown  among 
them.  I  presume  the  reason  the  lean 
meat  is  relished  under  such  conditions 
is  because  it  supplies  some  need  of  the 
system  that  is  deficient  in  the  grains.  A 
laying  hen  must  have  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  of  albuminous  matter  to  enable  her 
to  deposit  the  white  of  an  egg  in  the 
short  space  of  time  which  it  occupies  in 
passing  through  the  oviduct  (30  to  48 
hours  for  both  '  the  white  and  the  shell). 
This  she  can  secure  from  the  lean  meat, 
but  not  to  any  extent  from  the  fat.  I 
have  had  but  little  experience  in  feeding 
green  cut  bone,  but  without  doubt  it  is 
better  than  dry  granulated  bone.  The 
granulated  bone  supplies  little  except 
calcareous  matter,  while  the  green  bone, 
with  its  adhering  particles  of  lean  meat, 
contains  much  valuable  matter  besides, 
and  is  in  more  palatable  and  digestible 
form. 

Development  of  the  Egg. — In  regard 
to  the  time  necessary  fcr  an  egg  to  de¬ 
velop  from  the  ova  as  large  as  a  shot, 
much  depends  on  circumstances.  If  the 
hen  is  broody  there  will  be  no  develop¬ 
ment  at  all  be  she  ever  so  well  fed. 
Neither  will  there  be  during  the  moult¬ 
ing  period.  After  the  egg-producing  ma¬ 
chinery  gets  in  motion  the  time  can  be 
determined  by  counting  the  number  of 
embryo  eggs  in  the  group,  ranging  from 
a  full-sized  yolk  down  to  the  shot  size, 
and  multiplying  by  the  time  usually 
elapsing  between  the  laying  of  two  eggs. 
In  most  cases  this  will  be  found  to  be 
from  17  to  20  days.  For  this  reason  we 
must  have  patience  with  biddy,  when  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  new  feeds  or  com¬ 
bination  of  feeds.  She  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  perform  impossibilities.  When 
we  remember  that  the  minimum  time 
required  to  grow  an  egg  is  nearly  three 
weeks,  under  favoring  conditions,  we 
must  not  expect  eggs  within  a  few  days 
after  we  get  conditions  right  for  the  ma¬ 
chinery  to  start. 

Belligerent  Chicks.— On  August  27  I 
put  two  hens  to  sit  and  in  due  time  27 
chicks  hatched  from  28  eggs.  During  the 
warm  weather  of  the  following  weeks  they 
did  splendidly,  with  the  exception  that 
being  White  Indian  Games  they  fought 
terribly,  the  majority  of  them  being  very 
badly  mutilated,  and  many  of  them  being 


entirely  scalped.  About  10  days  ago  I 
noticed  that  some  of  them  were  moping 
around  in  a  listless  manner,  and  imagining 
they  were  suffering  from  cold  took  t,hem 
into  one  of  the  warm  greenhouses,  where 
some  of  them  recovered  rapidly,  but  others 
died,  and  are  continuing  to  die,  with  the 
result  that  now  instead  of  27  I  have  only 
22.  The  chicks  are  perfectly  clean,  and  as 
vigorous  and  healthy  as  any  birds  could 
be,  with  the  exception  noted  above,  and  in 
every  case  which  has  terminated  fatally 
the  crop  is  apparently  very  much  over¬ 
loaded  with  food,  almost  to  bursting,  more 
especially  with  whole  grains  of  corn  and 
wheat.  My  fowl-house  is  particularly 
sunny  and  warm,  built  tight  and  against 
east  end  of  brick  stable,  fully  open  to  the 
south,  with  cement  floor,  which  is  kept 
well  covered  with  short  straw  and  hay 
dust  from  hay  loft,  and  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  tight  so  unmercifully  would  be 
a  good  place  to  keep  the  chicks  in  entirely, 
but  owing  to  this  fact  they  are  allowed  to 
range  outside.  About  three  weeks  ago  I 
bought  a  green  bone  cutter  and  have  been 
giving  the  chicks  all  the  fresh  bone  they 
could  eat  at  one  meal  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  probably 
this  would  tend  to  increase  their  fighting 
propensities,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  had 
the  same  trouble  last  Spring  when  we  were 
not  feeding  any  bone  or  animal  food  at  all. 
The  only  time  they  are  allowed  corn  is  at 
the  last  meal  at  night.  Some  one  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  are  being  killed  by  an 
insect  which  they  pick  up  from  a  manure 
heap,  where  they  scratch,  and  that  if  we 
do  not  keep  them  from  doing  so  we  shall 
lose  every  one  of  them.  This  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve,  but  would  like  an  expression  of 
opinion  thereon.  Upon  examining  the  crop 
of  a  fine  largo  chicken  I  found  inside  sev¬ 
eral  pieces  of  straw  about  an  inch  long, 
and  in  the  gizzard  of  another  which  died, 
a  white  worm  about  three  inches  long  and 
the  thickness  of  a  good-sized  pin.  Daily 
feeding  is  as  follows:  Potato  parings  and 
other  vegetable  and  meat  scraps,  well 
boiled  and  mixed  with  cow  feed,  consisting 
of  equal  parts  bran,  cornmeal  and  ground 
oats,  for  breakfast,  and  fed  warm;  dinner, 
when  not  foraging,  whole  wheat  of  best 
quality,  for  which  I  pay  90  cents  per  bushel, 
and  for  supper  whole  corn,  which  latter  is 
often  varied  with  cracked  corn,  which  we 
crack  ourselves  in  a  bone  mill. 

The  older  fowls  are  doing  finely.  Do  you 
think  it  right  to  feed  them  every  morning, 
just  before  they  get  the  warm  feed  de¬ 
scribed  above,  as  much  fresh  cut  green 
bone  as  they  will  clean  up  in  15  to  20 
minutes,  or  would  every  other  day  be  bet¬ 
ter?  They  are  nearly  all  pullets  (40)  which 
we  are  desirous  of  getting  to  lay  as  quickly 
as  possible.  What  will  be  the  effect  of 
giving  too  much  bone  or  meat?  The  older 
fowls  although  of  same  breed,  do  not  fight 
at  all.  j.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  above  letter  is  given  in  order  to 
draw  out  opinions  from  others.  For  my 
own  part  I  can  only  say,  “I  do  not 
know.”  It  must  be  very  unusual  for 
chicks  of  the  same  brood  to  fight  as 
stated.  I  never  knew  it  to  happen,  but 
I  have  never  raised  any  Games.  I  am 
not  much  of  a  chicken  doctor,  and  am 
not  able  to  diagnose  the  case  of  the  sick 
chickens  from  the  description  given.  It 
may  be  a  case  of  indigestion  caused  by 
eating  too  much  of  the  worms,  etc., 
found  in  the  manure  pile.  I  have  known 
cases  where  earthworms  fed  in  large 
doses  would  cause  sickness  and  death. 
Then  again  giving  a  full  meal  of  green 
cut  bone  the  first  meal  in  the  morning 
when  they  are  hungry  may  cause  them 
to  eat  too  much  of  it,  particularly  if  it 
contains  much  fat  and  grease.  This  is 
only  conjecture.  Can  any  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family  throw  any  light  on  this 
point?  o.  w.  MAPES. 


A  small  five-year-old  after  tasting  a 
cup  of  milk  at  the  supper  table  one  even¬ 
ing  set  it  down,  and  said:  “Mamma,  I’ll 
bet  a  nickel  to  a  doughnut  that  our 
milkman  has  got  a  sour  cow.” — Saturday 
Evening  Herald. 

“Will  you  wait  on  me,  young  man?’’ 
asked  the  old  lady  in  the  shoe  store. 
“Yes’m,”  replied  the  young  clerk.  “Have 
you  felt  slippers?”  “Sure,  I’ve  been 
spanked  many  a  time  when  I  was  a  kid.” 
—  Philadelphia  Ledger. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  THE 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th page. 


It  Pays  ”“•* 


STOCK  FOOD 
if  you  own  one  of  our 

Eonomical  Feed  Cookers 

The  best  and  most  durably  made 
Cooker  on  the  market.  Best  for  boil¬ 
ing  sap,  soap,  lard;  scalding,  etc. 
Uses  little  fuel  and  holds  fire  Ion  per  than 
others.  4  sizes,  from  1  bbl.  to  bbi.  Guar¬ 

anteed  full  capacity ; jacket  of  high  carbon 
i  oold-rolled  steel;  large  fire  door  takes  in 
ohunkB;  kettle  of  best  quality  new  oast  iron 
(no  scrap) ,  smoothly  finished.  Free  circular 
gives  many  other  good  points.  Write  now. 

TOLEDO  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  R,  Toledo,  O. 


Spaviiv 

Curb 

Splirvf 


Care  These  Blemishes 

Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
8prnng, Fistula  and  Poll  Evil. 
Slight  cost  and  oertain  cures. 
Two  big  booklet*  telling  how  l 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write today. 

FLKfllNO  BROS.,  Chrml.ta, 

222  Union  8toek Tarda* Chicago, 111.  , 


*  Lady  can  hold  him 


TRIAL 


the  BEERY  BIT  " 

BITS  IN  ONE 
Cures  Kickers,  Runaways,  Pnllrrs, 
Shyers,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten  Hays 

Trial  and  circular  showing  the  four 
distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

Prof*  q.  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


—Less  Feed 


■MORE  EGGS 

|  Humphrey  Bone  Cutter, 
Humphrey  Clover  Cutter, 

will  double  egg  yield.  Poultry  Book  sent  free. 

HUMPHREY,  Fall  Street  Factory.  JOLIET.  ILL. 


TEN  DAYS’ 

FREE  TRIAL 

of  Mann's  Latest  Model 
Bone  Cutter.  No  pay  un¬ 
til  you’re  satisfied  that  it 
cuts  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other.  Catalog  free. 

F.W.  Mann  Co., Box  IS.MIlfo 


Mail. 


Dfllll  TDV®*^ 

rllUL  I  If  f^sjaascj 

)  POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-5 
jbators,  Livestock,  Brooders— anything — 1 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you) 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the) 
j  asking — it's  worth  having.  ^ 

lExcelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

■ODept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.j 

OOOOOOOOQOOOOOCOQOQOOOQOG ! 


Animal  Meal 


Makes  hens  lay. 
Makes  chickens  grow. 


The  Dnu/|/Qr  Company, 
BUWKGl  43  Chatham  St, 


..  Boston 


BOOK  ABOUT  IT  FREE. 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  Standard  bred  pouliry  for  1904, printed  in  color*, 
fine  ehromo,  suitable  for  framing,  illastratos  and 
describes  60  varieties.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  eggs,  tells  all  about  poultry,  their  dig* 
eases, lice,  etc.  This  book  only  10  cents. 

B.  H.  CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


SQUABS  PAY  ggg 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  i  n  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers,  women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO..  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


lirilC  bred  18 years for Barred  Rocks 
NP  N ft  up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free. 
■■  ■■■■  w  rphe  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Morrisonvllle,  Ill, 


Rural  Poultry  Farm, 

Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Bull  Cochins. 
Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
poultry  houses  for  stamp  only. 


Pft  ft  ft— Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  only 
PllUft  $1.50  per  15;  $10.00  per  100.  AlsoPekin 
Duck  Eggs.  $1.00  per  13;  $8  00  per  100. 
CRYSTAL  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM,  West  Cox- 
sackie,  N  Y.,K  F  D. 


Darred  Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels— Leading  strains, 
A^$i  apiece,  nicely  barred.  Chester  White  and  Poland 
China  Sows  bred.  Also  serviceable  Boars  at  farmers' 
prices.  D.  D.  Rhinesmith,  Lack  P.  O  ,  Juniata  Co., Pa. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dog9,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty .  60  p  book,  10c. 
Ratesfree.  J  A  BE RGEY,  Box 8, Telford,  Pa 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

We  still  have  a  few  of  our  choice  Cockerels  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  moderate  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


CTOCK  FOR  SALE— Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens. 
^  All  leading  varieties.  ■Prices  lower  now  than 
later.  'Write  to-day  and  state  your  wants. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohio. 


PflPIfEDEI  ©-Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 
uUuKCllELv  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREK  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


onn  Choice  Barred  and  Buff  P.  Rock  and  White 
4UU  Wyandotte  Cockerels.  Also  pullets.  Price 
reasonable.  Du.  S.  C.  MOYER,  Lansdale,  P-t. 


EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  *2;  Pullets,  $1.50;  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5  per 
100.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory 


FOR  SALE.— Six  A.  J.  C.  C.  Yearling  Heifers, 
grand  daughters  of  Emma’s  Pearl.  All  have  been 
bred  to  my  Imported  Bull,  Arthur’s  Golden  Marquis; 

I  also, two  BullCalves,  by  Arthur’s  Golden  Marquis, 
out  of  tested  dams.  They  are  ALL  bred  right,  raised 
right,  and  for  sale  right.  Money  refunded  i  f  you  are 
notsatisfled.  Address,  E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora, N.Y, 


YOU  GAN  INCREASE 

the  butter  yield  of  your  herd  by  buying  a  butter  bred 
Jersey  sire.  Write  for  Booklet  B1  and  Sale  List  B19. 
Wintergreeu  Hill  Farm,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


G-EDNEY  FARM 

White  Plains,  3XT.  Y. 


HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


BRIARCLTFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEAU. 

BRIARCL1FF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
great  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  ,  are  of  the  finest. 

Specialty — Young  Bulls  from  this  great  sire. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  Standarri-Bre'l 
BLACK  MINORCAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


GNAGEY  FARM 

Offers  Jersey  Bull  Calves  on  approval.  If  you  need 
one,  write  us  at  once.  SAMUEL  HERSHBERGER 
Manager, Grantsville,  Md. 


tii nr  r  solid  colored  jersey  heifers  for 

[Hill  $100.  Dukes  Maiden,  No  174,520,  dropped 
March 8, 1903;  Blenda  Flowrette,  No.  174,528,  March 
22,  and  Angelo's  Norah,  No.  174,575,  May  9  Also, 
young  cows  soon  to  be  fresh,  and  bull  calves  for  sale 
J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolvllle,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESI ANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale, 
Prices  reasonable.  Kvcrv  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Uifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK.-™' 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  W  rite  for  list  giving 
prices  and  breeding.  W.  W.  CHENEY, Manlius, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls, 
ready  for  servioe. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


—Purebred  Holsteln-Frieslan  Bulls 


Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices.  CHARLES  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
**  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calf  For  Sale. 

Born  October  4;  well  bred;  nicely  marked;  lowprice- 
O  W.  BKUSIE,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


RED  POLLED  CALVES 

sexes.  B  F  LEWIS,  North  Spencer,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerMires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  -Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  tbe  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

eligible  to  registry,  on  approval,  try  SUGAR  GROVE 
FARM,  Grantsville,  Md. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES 

Three  Gilts,  May  farrow,  $5  to  $8.  Duroc  Jerseys, 
September  PUs,  $3  to  $5.  Rred  Sows,  115.  Mature 
Boar,  $18  lironze  Turkeys,  $3.  Rocks  and  Wyandot 
tes,  $1.  Elegant  stock.  George  Enty,  Templeton,  Pa 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SKTEX 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


THE  NIAGARA  STOCK  FARM 

Offers  some  choice  Shropshire  Ewes  of  different  ages, 
bred  to  Imported  Rams.  Address, 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston,  N  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  j.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  R.  F.  D.  No, 2, 


Shetland  Ponies. 

The  largest  herd  of  Registered  Shetlands  in  the 
United  States.  Small  foundation  herds  a  specialty. 
Illustrated  catalogue  and  price  list  just  published. 
Address,  THOMSON  PONY  FARM,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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BLOOD  AND  TANKAGE  FOR  STOCK. 

How  Made. — For  several  years  some 
of  the  western  packing  companies  have 
been  manufacturing  preparations  for 
stock  foods  and  tonics  from  the  waste 
of  their  packing  plants.  Blood,  bone 
and  tankage  are  the  materials  used  in 
the  various  preparations,  and  dried 
blood  or  blood  meal,  beef  meal,  bone 
meal,  and  tankage  meal  are  the  various 
products  which  come  out  from  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Tankage  is  the  term  applied  to 
the  product  which  drops  to  the  bottom 
in  the  rendering  tanks  at  the  packing 
houses  when  they  are  rendering  out 
grease,  tallow,  etc.  This  residue  is  dried 
and  ground  into  a  meal  and  put  on  the 
market  as  a  balanced  ration  feed  for 
hogs.  Blood  meal  is  made  by  pumping 
the  green  blood  from  the  killing  floors 
to  cooking  rooms.  There  it  is  cooked, 
dried  and  ground  into  a  meal.  It  is  put 
on  the  market  as  a  balanced  ration  feed 
for  steers  and  dairy  cows,  and  a  tonic 
for  debilitated  calves.  Beef  meal  is 
made  from  scraps  of  bone  and  meat 
from  which  the  grease  has  been  render¬ 
ed.  The  scraps  are  thoroughly  dried, 
pressed  and  ground  into  a  meal  for  the 
market.  This  differs  little  from  the 
tankage  product.  These  products  all 
base  their  claim  to  value  on  their  high 
protein  content,  the  claim  being  made 
that  the  tankage  product  will  analyze  as 
high  as  60  per  cent  protein,  and  the 
blood  meal  87  per  cent.  A  bone  meal  is 
also  manufactured  especially  as  a  poul¬ 
try  food,  on  account  of  its  phosphate 
content.  This  product  is  also  fed  to 
pigs,  but  its  value  for  this  purpose  has 
not  been  fully  demonstrated.  The  value 
of  these  products  has  been  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  study  at  several  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  and  the  results  of  the  tests  com¬ 
prise  the  best  obtainable  data  as  to  the 
advantages  of  their  use.  Among  feeders 
and  stockmen  generally  the  use  of  the 
packing-house  products  has  not  been 
general  enough  or  long  enough  con¬ 
tinued  to  demonstrate  definitely  whar 
their  use  on  the  farms  and  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  pens  will  accomplish. 

Food  for  Calves. — The  experiments 
at  the  Kansas  Station  with  blood  meal 
have  demonstrated  that  it  has  a  high 
\alue  as  a  tonic  for  calves.  The  results 
of  the  tests  made  here  were  published 
only  after  two  years  of  experiment,  and 
the  experiments  covered  a  range  of  con¬ 
ditions  that  make  the  results  seem 
pretty  conclusive.  One  experiment  was 
with  a  calf  that  was  unable  to  derive 
sufficient  nourishment  from  its  mother’s 
milk,  and  did  so  poorly  that  to  save  its 
life  it  became  necessary  to  remove  it 
from  its  dam: 

With  the  ordinary  treatment  accorded 
our  calves  he  grew  worse  and  worse,  and 
when  7!)  days  old  weighed  only  90  pounds, 
or  four  pounds  heavier  than  at  birth.  A1 
though  no  one  would  have  given  10  cents 
for  the  calf  at  this  time,  an  effort  was 
made  to  bring  him  out.  He  was  given 
castor  oil,  laudanum,  fresh  eggs,  calf  meal, 
and,  as  a  last  resort,  dried  blood.  With 
the  blood  the  calf  commenced  to  improve, 
and  in  a  short  time  was  gaining  at  tho 
rate  of  nearly  14  pounds  per  week,  and  not 
infrequently  as  high  as  17  to  18  pounds  per 
week.  When  a  year  old  he  weighed  578 
pounds— a  pretty  good  record  for  a  calf 
that  gained  only  four  pounds  for  the  first 
79  days  of  its  existence.  The  dried  blood 
consumed  during  parts  of  three  months 
amounted  to  714  pounds.  At  two  cents  per 
pound,  the  cost  was  15  cents. 

Another  similar  case  produced  a  like 
result.  A  calf  that  was  actually  losing 
in  weight  under  ordinary  treatment  was 
brought  into  fair  condition  by  feeding  a 
little  dried  blood  with  its  milk.  Dried 
Hood  was  also  found  to  be  an  excellent 
remedy  for  scours  in  calves.  A  test  was 
made  with  five  calves  that  were  scouring 
at  the  same  time.  With  two  of  these 
dried  blood  was  fed  after  reducing  the 
regular  feed  of  milk.  With  the  other 
three  the  dried  blood  was  fed  without 
changing  the  supply  of  milk.  Two  feeds 
brought  about  the  recovery  of  the  first 
two,  and  three  feeds  accomplished  the 
same  end  for  the  other  three.  The  re¬ 
port  states  that  of  the  70  young  calves 
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that  were  under  experiment  at  the  sta¬ 
tion  during  the  second  year  of  the  ex¬ 
periments,  there  was  not  a  single  case 
of  scours  that  dried  blood  failed  to 
check.  The  experimenters  draw  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  since  dried  blood  is  such  a 
cheap  and  effective  remedy,  it  will  pay 
anyone  who  raises  young  calves  by  hand 
to  have  a  little  available  whenever  a 
calf  shows  signs  of  disorders  in  its  di¬ 
gestive  tract. 

As  Cattle  Food. — Extensive  experi¬ 
ments  with  packing-house  products  as 
feed  for  cattle  have  been  made  at  the 
Iowa  Station.  This  Station  over  a  year 
ago  published  the  results  of  a  series  of 
experiments  with  condimental  foods  fed 
for  beef  in  connection  with  corn  and 
wheat  straw.  A  number  of  proprietary 
foods  were  used  in  the  experiments,  and 
also  oil  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  gluten 
meal  and  dried  blood.  In  all  11  lots  of 
cattle  were  fed,  corn  and  wheat  straw 
being  used  in  each  case  in  connection 
with  the  special  food.  The  results  in 
brief  were  that  the  average  cost  per  100 
pounds  of  gain  for  all  the  lots  was 
$10.85,  while  the  lot  that  was  fed  the 
dried  blood  cost  $11.08  per  100  pounds 
of  gain,  or  23  cents  above  the  average. 
Corn  and  wheat  straw  alone  made  the 
same  amount  of  gain  at  a  cost  of  $1.14 
less.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
must  be  considered  somewhat  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  packing-house  products  as  a 
ration  for  fattening  cattle.  To  the  Iowa 
Station  also  belongs  the  credit  for  a 
conclusive  experiment  with  beef  meal 
and  the  tankage  products  as  to  their 
value  in  the  growing  of  pork.  In  the 
West  it  is  the  common  practice  to  fatten 
hogs  on  corn  alone,  that  being  the  most 
convenient  and  generally  the  cheapest 
feed  available  for  the  purpose.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison  the  Iowa  Station 
fed  five  lots  of  hogs,  one  on  corn  alone, 
and  the  others  on  corn  in  connection 
with  other  foods,  these  comprising  re¬ 
spectively  beef  meal,  tankage  from  two 
different  manufacturers,  and  one  pro¬ 
prietary  stock  food.  The  average  cost 
of  a  hundred  pounds  of  gain  in  this  ex¬ 
periment  was  $4.86.  The  lowest  cost  was 
in  the  case  where  tankage  was  fed  in 
connection  with  corn,  the  cost  in  this 
case  being  $4.50  per  100  pounds  of  gain. 
The  lot  that  was  fed  beef  meal  in  con¬ 
nection  with  corn  six  cents  below  tho 
average  and  30  cents  less  than  the  lot 
that  was  fed  corn  alone.  After  consider¬ 
ing  all  the  elements  that  entered  into 
the  making  and  marketing  of  the  hogs, 


including  shrinkage  in  shipment,  the 
bulletin  that  describes  the  experiment 
states  that  by  the  addition  of  “digester 
tankage,”  one  of  the  varieties  used  in 
the  experiment,  the  net  profits  on  the 
hogs  Were  increased  over  34  per  cent; 
that  the  addition  of  beef  meal  to  the 
corn  ration  increased  the  net  profits 
over  22  per  cent,  and  that  the  addition 
of  another  brand  of  tankage  to  the  corn 
ration,  increased  the  net  profits  over 
seven  per  cent.  The  rations  were  fed  in 
the  proportion  of  five  parts  corn  to  one 
part  tankage  or  beef  meal.  The  experi¬ 
ments  so  far  made  with  these  products 
have  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
arouse  an  interest  in  them,  and  other 
western  stations  are  arranging  to  make 
a  study  of  the  subject  this  year  and 
next.  [Prof.]  t.  l.  lyon. 

Nebraska  Experiment  Station. 


COLT  OUT  OF  ORDER. 

Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  an  appe¬ 
tizer  and  tonic  for  a  five-months-old  colt 
(weaned  at  four  months)  which  eats  plenty 
of  hay  but  not  much  grain?  The  colt 
seems  to  feel  well,  but  is  quite  thin  and 
looks  rough.  L.  h. 

Dryden,  N.  Y. 

You  weaned  your  colt  before  it  was 
time.  Feed  him  a  pint  of  bran  in  two 
quarts  of  oats  with  a  handful  of  oil  meal 
twice  a  day.  Put  salt  where  he  can  get 
what  he  wants,  and  do  not  feed  hay  un¬ 
til  after  he  eats  his  grain  up.  Have  your 
druggist  mix  the  following:  Powdered 
gentian  four  ounces,  powdered  sulphate 
of  iron  one  ounce  and  powdered  char¬ 
coal  two  ounces.  Give  a  small  teaspoon¬ 
ful  in  each  feed.  c.  e.  hatch,  v.  s. 


“How’s  your  mother?”  asked  the 
neighbor.  “Worried  to  death,”  an¬ 
swered  the  boy  who  was  swinging  on 
the  front  gate.  “Fatherls  hunting  in 
the  Adirondackis,  brother  Bill’s  gone  to 
a  political  convention,  brother  Jake’s 
joined  a  football,  team,  and  the  dress¬ 
maker  just  told  mother  that  she’d  look 
a  fright  in  mourning.” — Washington 
Star. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

As  much  better  than  imitating 
separators  as  such  separators 
are  better  than  setting  systems. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  Cortlandt  Street,  I  Randolph  &  Canal  Sts 
NEW  YORK.  1  CHICAGO. 


ISHARPLESI 

TUBULAR  ■ 
FARM  CREAM 

SEPARATORS 


A  lot  of  people  make 
separators,  and  all 
are  made  with  the 
bucket  bowl  except¬ 
ing  one — 

The  Tubular. 

There  is  but  one  Tubular  type  of  separa¬ 
tor  and  we  make  that.  Our  competitors 
cannot  make  it  because  our  patents  pre¬ 
vent.  They  have  to  make  the  old  style 
bucket  bowl  or  none  at  all.  The  Tubular 
is  a  great  improvement,  and  it  is  just  a 
question  whether  you  want  this  improved 

gtachine  or  one  of  the  old  style  bucket 
owl  machines.  Write  for  free  catalogl53. 
THE  SHARPIES  CO.,  P,  M.  SHARPIES, 

Chicago,  III.  Woal  Chsatar,  Pi. 


Your  Cows  Will  Pay 

bigger  profits  and  you  will  have 
an  easier  time  of  it  if  you  use  an 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator, 

the  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  long- 
lived,  no-repairs  machine.  Our  book  shows 
why  it  pays  you  better  than  any  other. 
May  we  send  you  a  free  copy? 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  C0„ 
Bloomfield,  N.l.  Chicago,  Ills. 


You  Will  Know 


if  you  accept  our  offer  and  put  it  on 
trial  on  your  own  premises,  where¬ 
in  lies  the  superiority  of  the 

AMERICAN 

Cream  Separator. 

can  afford  to  let  any  man  try.  That 
sells  it.  You’ll  not  find  fault  with 
the  price.  You  should  read  the 
American  book.  Ask  for  it.  It’s  free. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Box  1086, Balnbrldgo,  N.  V. 


SENT 

under  positive  guaran¬ 
tee  to  refund  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  No 
bolting  food.  Perfect 
digestion.  All  tinned 
no  rust.easily  cleaned. 

KEYSTONE  CALF  FEEDER. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  dairymen,  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  Complete  with  extra  nipple, 
flM.  express  prepaid.  Boole  free.  Agents  wanted.  a 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS.  Box  18,  Pomeroy.  Pa.. 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Byes, 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


Meat 
and  Milk 


J  Whether  you  are  feeding  for  market  or  for  milk,  M 
'  you  will  find  nothing  else  equal  to  Dr.  Hess  Stock  1 
Food  for  rapidly  producing  tho  results  desired.  The 
capacious  udder  of  the  im  proved  cow  and  the  long  milk¬ 
ing  period  have  been  produced  by  special  feeding  and 
breeding.  The  same  is  trueot  the  improvementof  animals 
bred  for  weight.  A  certain  per  cent,  of  the  feed  consumed 
must  be  applied  to  maintaining  the  system,  and  it  is  theifood 


r  assimilated  above  this  requirement  that  furnishes  the  profit.  The 

addition  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food,  the  great  stock  tonic,  to  regular  ^ 
feed  so  invigorates  and  improves  the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion,  that  a  minimum  amount  of  feed  is  required  to  sustain  life,  repair 
waste,  etc.,  and  a  greater  amount  is  available  for  the  production  of  meat  and 
milk.  II  you  have  a  stringy  calf,  a  lean  hog,  a  backward  steer  or  a  poor  milker,  get 


to-day  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  results.  It  is  the  only  scientific  compound  for  horses, 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  Formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  ( M.  D.,  D.  V.  8.1  If  the  medical  and  veterinary 
colleges  know  of  nothing  better  it  must  be  good.  No  unprofessional  manufacturer  can  equal  it. 

Our  Information  Bureau.  For  any  disease  or  condition  for  which  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  isnot 
recommended,  a  little  yellow  card  enclosed  in  every  package  entitlcs.you  to  a  letter  of  advice  and  a 
special  prescription  from  l)r.  Hess  (M.  I)..  I).  Y.s.)  In  this  manner  you  arc  provided  with  a  uni¬ 
versal  treatment  for  all  stock  diseases,  either  in  the  Stock  F  ood  itself  or  m  the  special  prescription  to 
which  the  little  yellow  card  entitles  you.  Endorsements  from  physicians,  scientists  and  feeder* 
furnished  on  application. 

DR.  HESS  <fc  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ee-a  and  Dr.  Hess  Healing  Powder. 

Hr.  Hess  Stock  Book  Free.  A  complete  treatise  on  stock  and  poultry  diseases,  written  by 

Dr  Hess  (M.  I).,  D.  V.  S.),  and  sent  free  postage  paid,  if  you  will  write  I»r.  (less  A  t, lark, 
Ashland,  Ohio,  and  say  what  stock  you  have-how  many  head  of  each  kind;  wliat 
stock  food  you  have  fed,  and  mention  this  paper. 

Prof  W.  8.  Goss,  Dean  of  Talladega  (Ala.)  College,  says  of  it 
Book  a  little  gem.  I  Bhall  keen  it  near  ma  for  rdcrence.” 


I  think  I)r.  Hess 


Ur.  Hess  Stock  Food  Is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee, 
100  lbs.  for  $5.00  (except  in  Canada  and  Pacific  Slope) 

smaller  quantities  at  slight  advance.  Fed  In  a  small  dose. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 


January  2,  1904 


“Grandfather  Traded  With  Us 


32  years  ago  we  occupied  one  room 
with  two  clerks  and  published  a  cata¬ 
logue  a  quarter  the  size  of  a  hymn-book. 


ro 


We  Want  Y,^^to  Try  Us 

and  test  for  yourself  our  ability  to  pleasCD  *-i.  Tell  us  what  kind  of  goods  you  are 
interested  in  and  we  will  send  you  witl^  Vharge  any  of  the  following  illustrated 
special  catalogues  quoting  wholesale  prices.  Merely  mention  the  number  or 
letter  of  the  catalogue  you  want. 


S’ne  of  the  greatest  joys  of  this  great  business  is  the  many  kind  letters  we  receive  daily  from  our 
**mers,  expressing  their  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  our  goods  and  methods. 

£?3ften  the  most  significant  part  of  the  letter  is  embodied  in  the  few  words:  “My  grandfather  traded  with 
•"years  ago.’’  It  is  the  complete  confidence  of  our  customers  in  our  honesty,  born  of  past  experience  in 
’"Ing  here,  that  enables  us  to  hold  their  continued  trade. 

Sj  One-time  special  “below  cost  offerings”  to  catch  an  occasional  customer,  and 
*-*dng  up  the  loss  on  subsequent  orders,  would  never  build  a  business  like  ours. 

^  It  is  the  constant  saving  and  steady  stream  of  pleasant  business  relations  which 
►-  makes  our  patrons  eager  to  speak  a  good  word  for 

us  at  every  opportunity. 

Our  prices  are  15  to  50  per  cent  below  regular 
retail  figures. 


100  Artists’  Sup¬ 
plies 

105  AthleticQoods 
110  Blacksm  i  ths’ 
and  Machinists’ 
Tools 

115  Builders’Hard- 
ware  and  Sup¬ 
plies 

120  Carpenter  and 
Builders’  Tools 
and  Materials 
125  Crockery  and 
Glassware 
120  Cutlery 
135  Dry  Goods 
140  Fancy  and 
Novelty  Goods 
145  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments 

150  Fishing  tackle 
155  Popularpriced 
Furniture 
160  Harness 


170  Kitchen  Sup¬ 
plies 

175  Laces. Embroi¬ 
deries,  Ribbons, 
Trimmings 
180  Lamps  and 
Lanterns 
185  Linoleums, 
Carpets  and 
Curtains 

190  Men’s  Hats 
and  Gloves 
195  Men’s  Shoes 
200  Men’s  Wear¬ 
ing  Apparel 
205  Music  and 
Musical  Instru¬ 
ments 
210  Notions 
215  Saddles  and 
Saddlery 
220  Silverware 
225  Sporting 
Goods 

230  Stationary  and 
Office  Supplies 


235  Stoves 
240  Toys.  Dolls 
and  Games 
245  Underwear 

259  Vehicles 

255  WagonMakers’ 
Supplies 

260  Watches  and 
Clocks 

265  W  o  m  e  n  ’  8 
Shoes 

300  Women’s  Cat¬ 
alogue  (Cloaks, 
Furs,  Suits, 
Skirts,  Waists, 
Hats,  etc.) 

B  Bicycles 
C  Baby  Carriages 
D  Dairy  Supplies 
G  Drugs  and  Pat¬ 
ent  Medicines 
J  Telephones  and 
ElectricalGoods 
K  Cameras  and 
Photo  Supplies 
M  Books 


R  Fancy  Grade 
Furniture 
T  Trunks 
U  Youths’  and 
Boy's  Clothing 
VI  Men’s  Made-to- 
order  Clothing 
with  samples  of 
fabrics.  Suits 
*10.50  to  *16.50 
V2  Same  as  VI  ex¬ 
cept  suit  prices 
*18.00  to  *30.00 
VO  Made-to-order 
Overcoats  with 
samples 

W  Men’s  Ready- 
Made  Clothing 
Mackintosh  Cata¬ 
logue 

Butterick  Fash¬ 
ion  Catalogue 
GL  Grocery  List 
(published 
every  60  days). 


Our  Big  Catalogue 


165  Jewelry 

- Cut  this  slip  out  and  send  it  TODAY - 

Enclosed  find  1  5  cents  for  partial  postage  on  Catalogue  No.  72,  four 
2c  stamps  for  Wall  Hanger  or  20c  for  both. 


Name- 


(Be  sure  and  write  very  plainly.) 


Postoffice- 
Route  No.. 


-County_ 


-State_ 


contains  over  1 100 
pages  and  whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  Groceries,  Dry  Goods,  Crockery, 
Hardware,  Furniture,  Harness,  Implements,  Ve¬ 
hicles,  Clothing  (all  kinds  for  Men,  Women  and 
Children),  Millinery,  Musical  Instruments,  Sewing 
Machines,  Bicycles,  Sporting  Goods  —  practically 
everything  that  anybody  could  want. 

It  also  contains  freight  rates,  full  instructions 
for  ordering,  and  tells  you  everything  you  might 
want  to  know  about  us. 

Ordering  is  easy  from  this  wonderful  book, 
which  costs  us  almost  one  dollar  apiece  to  print 
and  send  out. 

Send  for  it  today  and  save  the  profit  you  pay 
your  dealer.  You  can  get  your  money  back  if 
your  purchases  are  not  satisfactory.  Fill  out  this 
slip,  enclosing  15  cents  for  partial  postage  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 


Send  four  2-cent  stamps 
for  our 

10  Color 
Wall  Hanger 


showing  the  inside 
of  this  building,  with 
the  goods  and  the 
clerks  at  work.  One 
of  the  most  complex 
and  complicated 
pieces  of  lithography 
ever  attempted. 
Very  interesting  and 
attractive.  You  can 
get  it  for  what  it  cost 
us  — four  2c  stamps. 


Today,  we  occupy  more  than  200  times  as  much  floor 
space,  employ  over  3000  people  and  our  catalogue  con¬ 
tains  over  1  100  large  pages. 


Montgomery  Ward  Co., 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago 

1  Complete  satisfaction  or  money  refunded  without  question. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  ALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
O.  W.  IVfiFRSOU..  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FREE 


This  magnificent 

PARLOR  LAMP, 

beautifully  decorated, 
with  an  order  for  20  lbs. 
of  New  Crop  60c.  Tea, 
or  20  lbs.  Baking  Powder, 
45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted 
order  Teas  and  B.  P.,  or 
60  lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee, 
33c.  a  lb. 

COUPONS,  which  can  be 
exchanged  for  many  Mug. 
nilicent  Premiums,  giv¬ 
en  with  every  25c.  worth  of 
Tea, Coffee. Baking  Powder, 
Spices  and  Extracts. 

Send  today  for  our  Premium 
List,  prices  and  directions. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
Box  290, 31-33  VeseySt.,N.Y. 


Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machines.  Also 
horse  powers,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 

Harder  M  fg  Co.,Cobleskill,N.  Y. 


BUZZARD  AND  HORSE  ICE  CALKS. 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith’s 
Liberal  prices  to  agents.  S.  W.  Kent,Cazenovia,N.  Y 


ICE  CUTTING 

must  be  done  quickly  and  cheaply  to  be  profitable. 
Dairymen,  hotels,  butchers,  farmers  and  others  need 

RED,  WHITE  IfiC  Dl  flWQ 
AND  BLUE  |||C  rLU  I*  Os 
Low  ^$21  .  —  Strong,  keen  and  fast 

Prices.  cutters.  Have  Patent 

Clearing  Tooth.  3 
Illustrated  k  sizes-cut754,  8  &  10)4 


Catalogue 

FREE. 


.  ...»  cV.I ins,  deep.  Regular  or  Ad¬ 
justable  Swing  Guide  on 


7)4  and  9  inch-  Will  more  than  save  their  cost  on  first  crop 

put  up.  We  make  Ice  Toole  ol  every  description. 
AMES  PLOW  CO.,  64  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


When  Plow  Hunting 

why  not  choose  from  the  celebrated 
Syracuse  line  and  get  one  that  experi¬ 
ence  of  thousands  has  proven  to  be  right? 
Of  the  long  line  of  Sulkies,  Gangs  and 
Walking  Plows  the  No.  401 

SYRACUSE  TLLoLr 

shown  here  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
popular.  Wearing  parts  all  chilled,  made 
I  right  and  left  handed.  A  glance  at  its 
I  moldboard  suggests  the  smooth,  even 
furrow  it  turns.  It’s  the  plow  of  all 
others  that’s  at  home  in  the  gravelly, 
stony  soils.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
handle  the  Syracuse  Chilled  write  us. 
We’ll  send  catalogue  and  beautiful  sou¬ 
venir  and  see  you  supplied. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


A  ft  Mr  .Pulverizing  Harrow 

ft  V  111  b  Clod  Crusher  and  leveler. 


SIZES 

3  to  1 2>Yz  feet 

Agents 
Wanted 


The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 


Sent  on  Trial 


To  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory. 
Catalogue  and  Booklet 

“An  Ideal  Harrow" 

by  Henry  Stewart, 
mailed  free. 

I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer.  Millington,  New  Jersey- 

Branch  Houses;  1  10  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  240  7th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis.  1316  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER, 


THE  EASY  WAY 

PLANTING  HOEING  CULTIVATING. 

Tnr  uni  A  MPT  ID  *•  No  4  Combined  Drill  does  gardening  "the  easy  way.”  It  has  been  brought  to 

i  flEs  rLAWLI  JK.  such  a  high  state  of  perfection  that  it  is  now  absolutely  indispensable  to  best  suc¬ 
cess  in  gardening  and  truck  farming.  It  sows  accurately  in  rows  and  drops  accurately  in  hills-four,  six,  eight,  twelve,  or 
twenty-four  inches  apart.  Tho  food  Is  automatically  stopped  by  simply  raising  the  plow  out  of  the  ground  and  it 
starts  work  again  when  the  plow  does.  Sows  or  drops  all  kinds  of  garden  and  vegetable  seeds.  In  addition  to  planting 
Ithe  seed  it  cultivates  astride  or  between  the  rows,  throwing  earth  to  or  from,  and  plows,  opens  furrows,  mils  up,  etc.  un¬ 
deniably  the  best  general  purpose  tool  obtainable  at  any  cost  for  the  private  gardener  or  trucker# 


THE  “PLANET  JR. 
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|  No.  1 2  Double  Wheel  Hoe  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  made.  It  also  does  the  work  "the  easy  way."  With  its  great 
I  variety  of  attachments,  it  is  suited  to  all  hand  garden  and  truck  farm  work.  Cultivates  all  plants  astride  or  between  the 
rows,  whether  in  continuous  drill  or  in  hills.  Throws  the  earth  to  or  from,  hills  up,  opens  furrows 
breaks  up  the  top  crust,  and  kills  all  weeds  as  fast  as  a  man  walks.  Handles  are  adjustable  to  nt 
man  or  boy.  Makes  gardening  and  trucking  'jasy  and  profitable.  Saves  expensive  hand 
labor.  The  price  is  so  low  as  to  put  it  within  the  easy  reach  of  all.  Write  today  for 
our  new  1904  Catalogue.  It  shows  the  full  “Planet  Jr."  line  embracing  Plain  and 
Combined  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Hand  Cultivators,  Walking  Cultivators,  Har¬ 
rows.  One  and  Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  etc. 

More  than  100  illustrations,  including  16  beautiful  half  tones  show¬ 
ing  home  and  foreign  farm  and  garden  scenes. 

Free  by  mail  for  the  asking* 


S.  L.  ALIEN* CO., 
Box  1107 -V 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growi  ng  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S-  W. 


machinery  and 
implements, 
-  free.  » 


FAR0UHAR  Portable  Saw  Mills 

■  with  Engines  and  Boilers  Complete. 

— i ... .....  K17PR.  friptinn  feed,  cable 


Made  in  seven  sizes,  friction  feed,  cable 
lightning  gig,  patent  chain  set  works  and 
improved  dogs.  AJAX  CENTER 
CRANK  ENGINES  are  constructed 
with  especial  reference  to  the  peculiar 
work  required  of  them.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  engine  and  mill 
makes  the  best  sawmill 
outfit  on  earth. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 

York,  Pa.  " 


YOU  WANT  A  POWER 

that's  good  for  effective  service,  that  will  endure,  that  is  sim¬ 
ple  and  safe,  one  that  you  can  run  yourself  and  that  consumes 
the  least  amoun  t  of  fuel  for  the  work  it  does.  We  have  devoted 
thirteen  years  exclusively  to  solving  these  problems  and  the 
proud  result  is  the 

LAMBERT  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

We  make  Stationary  Engines  from  1  1-2  to  70  H.  P.  ami  Portables 
from  2  to  15  H.  P.  Over  6000  now  in  use  and  we  are  turning 
out  four  a  day.  The  Lambert  Leads  all  others  in  satisfactory 
service  and  ease  of  handling.  Prices  right.  Ask  for  free 
catalogue  and  prices. 

A.  Lambert  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 

ANDERSON,  IND. _ 


WEBER  Jr.  pump'Sg  Engines 

ww  excel  windmills  or  any  other  v 


power  in  amount  of  duty,  constancy  and 
cost  of  running.  Always 
A  trifle  for  gasoline  gives  you 
water  30  men  could  pump, 
full  horxe  power  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  All  sixes  up  to  800  h*  p. 

Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Weber  Gas  and  Gasoline 

^  Engine  Co., 

Box  206  Kxmm  City,  Mo. 


Eastern  Office:  LI  5  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  8100 
Five  Ilorse  Power,  8150 

ws  wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  Runs  spray 
pump  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 


For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
)  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

i  STATI0NARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
'  AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Bend  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonial* 

-  State  Your  Power  Moodo* 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Sot  26  STERLING,  ILL 


Cider  Machinery— 8end  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  8yracuse,N.Y. 


The  Hero 
Feed  Grinder 

is  the  best  which  money  can  buy 
for  any  kind  of  power  from  2 
to  4  or  5-horse  power,  because 
it  grinds  rapidly ,  making  splen¬ 
did  feed,  table  meal  or  graham 
flour,  has  AMPLE  CAPAC¬ 
ITY  for  4  or  5-horse  power  if 
properly  speeded,  and  WILL 
NOTCHOKE  DOWN  THE 
LIGHTEST  POWER.  We  make  26  sizes  and 
styles,  all  of  equal  merit  but  varying  capacity,  for 
all  kinds  of  power  and  for  all  kinds  of  grinding. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Grinders,  Cutters, 
Huskers,  Shellers.Wood  Saws,  Horse  Pow-ers, 
Wind  Mills,  Farm  Trucks,  Seeders,  etc. 

Appleton Mfg. Co.  27  Fargo  St„  Batavia,  Ill- 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  DAIRY. 

Buying,  Selling,  Care  and  Feeding • 

OLD  COWS. — A  good  many  cows  are  kept  beyond 
their  profit-paying  time  because  their  owner  hardly 
knows  what  to  do  with  them.  He  does  not  like  to  sell 
them  to  the  Russian  Jew  butcher  for  a  song,  and  if 
they  are  well  along  in  years  he  thinks  it  may  cost 
more  than  they  are  worth  to  try  to  fatten  them,  and 
so  they  are  kept  on  and  on,  eating  their  own  heads 
off,  and  the  profit  on  some  other  cow  at  the  eame 
time.  We  have  found  out  that  just  as  soon  as  a  cow 
has  been  decided  unprofitable  it  pays  to  feed  her 
hominy  or  cornmeal,  all  she  can  handle.  Her  milk 
flow  will  increase,  and  this  addition  will  largely  pay 
for  extra  feed  used.  The  cow  will  fatten  slowly  at 
first,  but  later  put  on  fat  quite  rapidly.  Then  if  she  is 


best  cows  yourself,  and  when  you  sell  this  kind  you 
are  getting  rid  of  the  most  profitable  machinery  on 
the  farm  and  that  is  very  hard  to  replace.  You  may 
think  you  can  go  out  and  buy  one  to  take  her  place  at 
a  considerably  less  price,  but  after  you  have  spent 
quite  a  good  bit  of  time  you  bring  home  a  cow  that 
you  paid  a  pretty  fair  price  for  and  then  doesn’t 
turn  out  much.  Your  own  cows  are  “wonted”  to  their 
home.  You  know  them  and  their  producing  value. 
Why  take  so  many  chances  for  from  $5  to  $10,  for 
that’s  usually  only  the  difference  in  price  between  a 
good  and  a  poor  cow?  The  good  ones  may  be  cheap  at 
$60  to  $80,  while  the  $35  cow  may  be  dear  at  any  price. 

COLD  AND  COWS. — The  weather  was  cold,  but  you 
were  warmly  dressed  and  exercising.  You  went  into 
the  barn  and  left  the  stable  door  open.  When  you 
came  to  milk  some  of  the  cows’  teats  were  colcl,  and 


and  with  anywhere  near  proper  means  of  ventilation. 

WATCHING  AND  FEEDING.— The  condition  of 
your  cows  can  be  told  by  simply  walking  back  of 
them.  Are  the  voidings  hard  as  a  bone,  or  very  soft, 
with  a  strong  and  disagreeable  odor?  Both  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  to  be  avoided,  and  can  be.  If  the  bowels 
are  fairly  loose,  the  cow’s  breath  sweet,  the  mangers 
cleaned  up,  the  cows  will  usually  be  found  in  good 
condition.  On  a  good  many  farms  where  the  haying 
season  covers  quite  a  period  the  early-cut  hay  goes 
into  the  bottom  of  the  mow  and  the  last  put  in,  the 
poorest,  is  the  first  that  is  fed  out.  The  cows  come 
in  from  rowen  feed  or  pasturage  and  they  are  put  on 
this  dried-up,  late-cut  hay,  and  many  a  farmer  will 
tell  you  that  November  is  the  hardest  month  in  the 
year  to  make  milk.  The  cows  are  apt  to  shrink  so 
much  that  even  when  they  get  to  better  hay  they  are 
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not  inclined  to  dry  off  we  do  it  for  her.  We  butcher 
the  cow  ourselves,  so  as  to  get  all  there  is  in  her,  and 
sell  the  quarters  to  large-sized  families,  usually  get¬ 
ting  5V2  or  six  cents  for  forequarters  and  seven  to 
eight  cents  for  hindquarters.  The  meat  will  not  be  as 
good  if  cows  are  not  thoroughly  dry,  but  when  well 
fattened  this  meat  is  often  preferred  to  some  of  the 
trust’s  western  beef.  The  amount  we  get  for  the  beef 
will  go  well  towards  buying  a  new  milch  cow. 

SELLING  GOOD  COWS. — A  man  comes  into  your 
stable  and  looks  over  your  cows.  He  is  a  good  judge 
of  cows  and  picks  out  your  best  ones  in  his  mind’s 
eye.  He  does  not  ask  the  price  of  them  at  first,  but 
of  some  cow  you  wanted  to  sell,  but  later:  “How 
much  for  this  one?”  You  did  not  care  to  sell  that  cow 
and  so  put  a  good  stiff  price  on  her.  He  takes  you  up 
perhaps  at  once,  or  may  make  you  an  offer  for  her 
that  seems  like  a  big  price  and  you  are  tempted  to  let 
her  go.  Don’t  do  it.  You  can  only  afford  to  keep  the 


they  shrunk  in  their  milk  yield,  and  you  did  not  un¬ 
derstand  why.  The  feed  was  the  same.  Cows  do  not 
like  drafts  any  better  than  you  do.  We  remember  at¬ 
tending  an  institute  on  nearly  the  coldest  day  of  the 
year,  when  the  mercury  was  eight  to  12  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero.  We  had  to  drive  about  four  miles  from  the 
station  to  the  hall,  and  practically  every  dairyman 
on  the  route  had  his  cows  out  in  the  yard,  or  roaming 
through  the  fields.  We  found  this  was  the  general 
custom  in  the  neighborhood.  Many  of  these  cows 
were  standing  hunched  up,  trying  to  get  where  the 
sunshine  could  strike  them,  and  avoid  the  wind.  A 
goodly  portion  of  the  feed  fed  to  these  animals  was 
used  in  trying  to  maintain  their  body  temperature  up 
to  normal.  These  cows,  like  all  others,  were  going 
to  take  care  of  themselves  before  they  took  care  of 
their  owner.  A  good  deal  of  that  feed  used  to  keep 
them  warm  might  have  been  used  to  make  milk  had 
they  been  housed  in  a  comfortable  barn,  well  lighted 


unable  to  get  back  to  their  normal  milk  flow.  Put  a 
good  lot  of  your  early-cut  hay  where  you  can  feed  it 
first,  and  later  alternate  it  with  your  late-cut  hay. 

FEEDING  SALT. — One  of  the  most  successful  dairy¬ 
men  we  know  about  feeds  his  cows  four  ounces  of 
salt  per  cow  per  day  and  says  that  it  pays.  “The  cows 
give  more  milk,  the  milk  has  a  much  better  flavor, 
and  will  keep  considerably  longer.”  The  salt  is  fed 
with  the  grain  ration.  Since  hearing  this  man  we 
have  fed  our  cows  more  salt.  Altogether  we  have  not 
got  up  to  the  quarter-pound  notch,  yet  we  still  believe 
that  a  good  many  cows  do  not  get  as  much  salt  as 
they  really  need.  Salting  is  one  of  the  little  things 
that  are  apt  to  be  neglected,  and  a  handful  once  a 
week  is  a  too  common  practice. 

BAD  DAIRYING. — You  ask  some  farmers  what  is 
their  principal  line  of  farming  and  they  tell  you 
“dairying,”  but  this  branch  from  which  they  expect  to 
derive  their  principal  income  is  treated  as  “chores/' 
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to  be  done  whenever  convenient,  and  the  other  work 
is  in  for  first  attention.  “We  want  to  haul  some  logs 
to-day,  so  let  the  chores  go  until  we  get  back,”  or 
they  are  slighted.  The  cows  are  watered  to-day  at 
seven  in  the  morning  or  to-morrow  it  may  be  after 
dinner.  "Usually  the  milking  is  done  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  but  we  want  to  get  an  early  start,  so 
they  wrere  milked  at  four  this  morning,  or  we  went 
to  Grange  last  night  and  didn’t  get  home  until  after 
midnight  and  it  was  6:30  before  we  crawled  out.  The 
cowts  were  impatient  to  be  milked,  and  didn’t  stand 
as  well  as  usual,  and  we  felt  cranky  for  lack  of  sleep. 
Between  the  two  things  didn’t  go  smoothly  and  we 
hammered  one  or  two  and  yelled  at  several  that  didn’t 
step  around  to  suit  us.”  “We  usually  feed  the  cows 
at  four  in  the  afternoon  but  didn’t  get  home  until 
rather  late,  so  did  our  chores  (?)  after  supper.”  We 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  this  kind  of  dairying,  and 
know  it  doesn’t  pay.  Our  cows  will  do  much  better 
and  things  will  run  smoothly  if  we  are  quite  partic¬ 
ular  to  be  very  regular  in  all  our  work  in  the  dairy. 
Feed  at  the  same  time,  water  at  the  same  time  and 
milk  as  regularly  each  day  at  the  same  hour.  It  is 
also  better  to  have  the  same  person  do  the  feeding 
•each  time;  then  he  will  know  how  much  they  are  get¬ 
ting  and  if  they  are  making  a  proper  return  for  it. 
There  are  a  good  many  things  you  can  trust  to  others, 
but  if  possible  do  your  own  feeding,  and  above  all 
do  not  let  some  irresponsible  heedless  boy  feed  the 
calves  and  young  stock.  n.  o.  Manchester. 


CLEARING  OUT  STUMPS. 

In  answer  to  H.  T.,  page  786,  last  volume,  I  would 
say  that  a  few  years  ago  I  had  12  acres  of  stumps, 
largely  heavy  oak,  ranging  from  one  to  3 y2  feet  in 
diameter,  deeply  rooted  in  a  heavy  clay 
subsoil.  There  was  also  some  hickory, 
and  upon  the  lighter  ridges  some 
chestnut  and  cherry.  The  field  was  my 
chosen  location  for  a  garden,  but  con¬ 
tained  over  800  of  these  stumps,  cut  six 
or  seven  years  before,  besides  a  dense 
growth  of  thorn  bushes  and  other  trash. 

When  I  first  faced  this  “proposition” 
my  nerves  had  been  overwrought  with 
mental  work,  and  my  muscles  were  soft 
for  want  of  exercise.  I  had  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  this  business  since  my  boy¬ 
hood.  Alone  I  started  for  my  task.  I 
hitched  my  horse  in  the  shade,  stuck  my 
ax  in  a  stump,  sat  down  on  a  log  and 
meditated  while  the  boys  on  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  farm  watched  the  “city  feller”  be¬ 
gin.  Several  methods  of  removing  the 
stumps  were  tried,  but  at  last  I  resorted 
to  40-per-cent  dynamite.  1  knew  noth¬ 
ing  about  using  it,  and  could  find  no 
one  who  did  know,  but  after  a  half  day’s 
experimenting  with  many  fizzles  and  a 
mighty  headache  I  began  to  “catch  on” 
and  soon  considered  myself  an  expert. 

The  greater  part  of  those  800  stumps  1 
lifted  with  dynamite,  and  consider  it  by  far  the  best 
means  that  can  be  used.  After  a  few  days’  practice  1 
could  throw  out. from  30  to  40  stumps  per  day.  But  it 
requires  some  skill  and  precaution  to  do  the  work 
successfully  and  safely.  I  give  a  few  general  direc¬ 
tions  and  then  the  operator  must  use  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  details,  that  will  vary  with  conditions. 

Use  40-per-cent  dynamite,  which  is  put  up  in  half- 
pound  sticks,  and  waterproof  fuse  with  necessary 
caps.  Furnish  yourself  with  a  pointed  iron  exploring 
bar  five  or  six  feet  long,  a  two-inch  auger  with  shank 
extended  to  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet,  an  old 
broomstick  as  a  tamping  rod,  a  hard-wood  stick  the 
size  of  a  lead  pencil  as  a  charging  stick  to  make  a 
hole  in  the  end  of  a  stick  of  dynamite  in  which  to 
insert  the  capped  end  of  the  fuse,  and  a  pair  of  pinch¬ 
ers  to  pinch  the  sides  of  the  cap  firmly  on  to  the 
fuse.  Look  out  a  safe  hiding  place  eight  or  10  rods 
from  the  place  of  operations.  With  the  bar  puncture 
the  earth  between  the  main  brace-roots  of  the  stump, 
holding  the  bar  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  and 
insert  to  the  center  root,  if  there  be  one,  carry  the 
point  of  the  bar  past  that  center  root  a  few  inches 
at  a  distance  of  IV2  or  two’ feet  below  the  general  level 
of  the.  ground.  Now  take  the  auger  and  follow  the 
hole  made  by  the  bar,  withdrawing  it  frequently  to 
clean  out  the  loose  earth,  until  you  have  a  clear  two- 
inch  opening  somewhat  beyond  the  center  and  beside 
the  center  root.  Success  depends  largely  on  the  prop¬ 
er  location  of  the  charge.  Next  insert  the  necessary 
amount  of  dynamite  sticks,  except  the  last  one,  push¬ 
ing  them  to  the  low-er  end  of  the  opening  with  the 
tamping  rod,  having  first  torn  off  the  ends  of  the 
paper  doubled  over  the  ends  of  the  stick.  With  your 
charging  stick  punch  a  hole  two  or  three  inches  deep 
in  one  end  of  the  last  stick  of  dynamite,  slip  a  cap 
on  one  end  of  the  fuse,  pinching  the  sides  tightly 


on  the  fuse  so  that  the  latter  will  not  easily  be  drawn 
out,  insert  this  cap  end  of  the  fuse  in  the  dynamite 
stick,  pressing  this  together  closely.  Now  lay  this  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  opening  and  with  the  tamping 
rod  against  the  end  of  the  charge,  holding  the  fuse 
lightly  in  your  hand  so  that  it  will  not  be  drawn 
out,  carefully  push  the  stick  to  its  place  against  those 
first  inserted.  Still  holding  the  fuse  against  the  up¬ 
per  side  of  the  opening  roll  in  pieces  of  clay  removed 
with  the  auger,  carefully  tamping  them  until  the 
opening  is  filled  and  well  compacted.  Now  light  the 
fuse  and  run  to  your  retreat. 

The  fuse  should  be  cut  long  enough  to  reach  to  the 
surface,  but  never  shorter  than  15  inches,  in  order 
to  give  you  time  to  reach  cover.  How  much  dynamite 
should  be  used,  of  course,  depends  on  the  soil  and  the 
stumps,  but  be  sure  to  use  enough  and  a  little  more, 
for  after  a  futile  blast  you  cannot  again  blast,  since 
the  earth  will  be  too  loose,  and  you  will  be“compelled 
to  dig.  In  my  heavy  clay,  under  an  oak  stump  three 
feet  across,  cut  six  years,  I  found  it  necessary  .to  use 
five  or  six  sticks,  and  sometimes  another  stick  or  two 
would  have  been  better.  I  had  a  number  of  oaks  and 
hickorys  recently  cut  that  measured  10  to  12  inches. 
Under  these  I  used  four  sticks  successfully.  Hem¬ 
locks,  chestnuts,  maples  and  others  having  no  center 
roots  will  require  somewhat  less.  Experience  on  your 
own  ground  will  soon  show  you  what  is  necessary, 
but  be  sure  to  use  enough.  It  is  economy. 

Two  or  three  precautions  are  necessary.  A  40-per¬ 
cent  dynamite  is  not  so  dangerous  as  is  often  sup¬ 
posed.  While  I  have  thrown  fragments  into  the  fire 
without  an  explosion  I  would  prefer  to  keep  It  away 
from  the  fire.  Do  not  let  it  freeze,  which  will  occur 
at  48  degrees.  The  cap  is  the  dangerous  thing  in  the 
outfit.  Keep  the  caps  away  from  the  dynamite  until 


ready  for  use.  The  least  scratch  on  the  inside  of  the 
cap  will  produce  an  explosion  sufficient  to  blow  a 
man’s  hand  off.  After  an  explosion  do  not  inhale  the 
smoke,  for  it  will  produce  a  violent  headache. 

New  Castle,  Pa.  _  1.  a.  thayek. 

WHEN  TO  PLOW  CLOVER  SOD. 

Shall  we  plow  good  clover  sod  in  Indiana  in  the  Fall 
and  let  it  stand  exposed  through  the  Winter— or  wait  till 
Spring  before  plowing? 

While  I  think  the  freezing  of  our  Winters  is  a  great 
benefit  to  our  red  clay  lands  I  would  never  plow  a 
good  clover  sod  in  the  Fall;  would  leave  plowing  as 
late  as  possible  to  get  the  benefit  of  clover  growth, 
as  our  lands  are  apt  to  wash  very  much.  Southern 
Indiana  is  a  hilly  country.  j.  w. 

Greenville,  Ind. 

I  certainly  should  not  plow  clover  sod  until  Spring, 
especially  if  it  is  upland,  or  well  situated.  Although 
at  present  writing  weather  conditions  here  are  some¬ 
what  severe,  yet  in  this  section  there  are  usually 
many  weeks  in  Winter  in  which  growth  may  be  made 
in  sod,  and  every  particle  of  growth  is  valuable.’  When 
the  ground  is  hard  from  frost  or  becomes  quite  dry, 
we  should  haul  out  as  much  manure  as  we  can  pro¬ 
duce,  spread  as  evenly  as  possible.  When  the  snow 
or  rain  comes  the  manure  will  do  the  clover  good,  and 
the  clover  will  hold  all  the  nutriment.  Any  growth 
made  in  early  Spring  is  an  advantage.  As  soon  as  it 
can  be  well  done  in  the  Spring  plow  deeply  so  that  the 
sod  is  well  buried,  and  then  till  the  land  thoroughly, 
going  over  it  again  and  again  until  the  surface  is  pul¬ 
verized  and  level.  Then  plant  corn  and  keep  it  work¬ 
ed.  The  clover  sod  and’ stable  manure  gradually  de¬ 
caying  in  the  ground  is  the  finest  fertilizer  we  can 
have;  it  will  hold  moisture  for  the  corn  plant  and 
keep  it  fed  regularly.  Then  if  the  surface  is  as  it 


should  be  there  will  be  little  evaporation  and  it  can 
face  a  possible  drought  without  fear.  Of  course  where 
a  sod  is  old  and  foul  and  contains  many  cutworms  it 
may  be  well  to  plow  in  Fall  and  let  the  frost  kill  the 
pests  if  possible.  But  in  my  opinion  any  advantage 
gained  this  way  is  likely  to  be  lost  by  sacrificing  some 
growth  in  late  Fall  and  early  Spring.  j.  w.  c. 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS. 

Hauling  Out  Manure. 

Woukl  you.  at  this  time,  cart  manure  on  to  level,  light 
sandy  loam  intended  for  corn  next  season?  If  so,  should 
it  be  spread  or  left  in  heaps  till  Spring?  Part  of  this 
piece  has  a  light  cover  of  clover  and  good  crop  of  turnips. 

Massachusetts.  reader. 

Yes,  if  the  land  is  reasonably  level.  We  would 
either  leave  it  in  one  large  pile  after  the  plan  of  a 
compost,  or  in  smaller  heaps  about  the  field.  If  the 
field  w'ere  in  grass  or  grain  we  would  spread  the  ma¬ 
nure,  as  such  crops  will  begin  to  grow  as  soon  as  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground,  and  will  use  the  plant  food  be¬ 
fore  the  manure  could  be  well  spread  in  the  mud. 
For  corn  the  case  is  different,  since  that  crop  will 
not  be  planted  for  at  least  six  weeks  after  the  grass 
or  grain  begins  to  grow,  and  there  would  be  some  loss 
by  leaching.  It  might  be  well  enough  to  spread  as 
hauled  on  the  clover. 

Grinding  Bones  at  Home. 

I  saw  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a  way  of  treating  bones  for  ferti¬ 
lizer.  As  it  referred  to  green  bones  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  dry  bones  that  are  going  to  waste  around  every 
farm  can  be  worked  Up  at  hohie  so  as  to  be  used  as  ferti  • 
lizer?  Can  they  be  ground  fine  in  the  dry  bone  grinders 
sold  by  some  dealers,  and  what  else  will  they  need  to  fit 
them  for  fertilizing  garden  land?  j.  t. 

Glenwood.  Col. 

Yes,  the  bones  can  be  crushed  at  home,  but  it  may 
cost  more  than  they  are  worth.  Great 
power  is  required  to  grind  hard  bones 
fine  enough  for  fertilizers.  In  parts  of 
New  England  certain  farmers  collect 
bones  and  crush  them.  The  old  way  was 
first  to  stamp  them  under  a  trip  hammer 
or  crush  them  in  a  machine  like  a  rock 
crusher.  Then  they  were  ground  in 
bone  mills.  The  power  was  generally 
obtained  from  a  waterwheel  on  some 
swift  stream.  The  writer  used  to  pick¬ 
up  old  bones  and  sell  them  at  “half  a 
cent  a  pound.”  Now  the  bones  are  first 
steamed  in  a  steel  tank  under  high  pres¬ 
sure.  This  softens  them,  and  when 
dried  they  can  be  ground  in  a  stout  mill 
run  by  a  common  steam  engine.  Bonos 
contain  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid, 
but  no  potash.  A  good  combination  is 
either  one  part  by  weight  of  bone  and 
two  parts  of  wood  ashes  or  three  parts 
of  bone,  and  one  of  muriate  of  potash. 
You  must  handle  a  good  many  bones  if 
you  expect  to  pay  cost  of  a  grinding  out¬ 
fit.  In  some  localities  where  waste  bones 
have  no  value  it  will  often  pay  a  man  to 
collect  ahd  grind  them,  but  in  most  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  East  bones  are  quickly  disposed  of,  cut 
green  for  hens  or  sold  to  fertilizer  makers. 

Manure  Loss  in  Mulching. 

On  page  8S3,  last  volume,  is  a  question  about  the  escape 
of  nitrogen  out  of  heated  horse  manure.  How  much  of 
the  three  fertilizer  elements  are  lost  out  of  fresh,  well- 
saved  horse  manure  (including  some  urine)  by  putting  it 
on  a  strawberry  lot  as  a  mulch,  when  ground  is  frozen 
about  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  rain  follows  a  few 
days  later,  the  thermometer  rising  to  about  48  degrees 
and  the  ground  thawing  out  only  about  an  inch?  As  I 
walked  over  the  field  after  the  rain  the  water  between 
the  row's  was  quite  dark,  and  as  my  land  slopes,  some  of 
the  water  runs  off.  I  have  for  the  last  seven  years  mulch¬ 
ed  with  manure,  but  I  am  always  thinking  I  lose  a  good 
deal  of  it,  as  it  also  washes  in  the  Spring  before  the  frost 
is  out.  In  case  there  is  any  loss,  would  you  advise  put¬ 
ting  salt  hay  on  as  a  mulch  and  a  good  fertilizer  in  the 
Spring,  and  use  the  manure  for  another  crop?  s.  k. 

Milford,  Conn. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  just  what  the  loss 
will  be.  The  color  of  the  liquid  does  not  prove  that 
it  contains  large  amounts  of  plant  food.  Still,  on 
frozen  ground,  and  with  a  slope  away  from  the  straw¬ 
berry  bed  there  must  be  more  or  less  loss.  Some  ex¬ 
periments  with  manure  exposed  outdoors  during  the 
Summer  showed  that  about  half  of  its  fertilizing 
value  was  removed  by  leaching.  The  loSs  would  not 
be  so  great  in  Winter.  When  we  mulch  berries  with 
manure  we  always  expect  to  lose  part  of  the  plant 
food  by  leaching.  We  would  rather  use  salt  hay  or 
straw  for  mulching,  and  either  plow  manure  under 
when  setting  the  strawberries  or  use  fertilizers  at 
that  time.  The  proper  time  to  feed  strawberries  is 
when  they  are  planted,  or  during  late  Summer  or 
Fall  when  the  fruit  buds  are  forming.  Since  a  fair 
share  of  the  plant  food  in  the  manure  will  be  washed 
out  of  it  in  Winter  we  would  rather  mulch  with  some 
other  material  and  keep  the  manure  in  good  piles  or 
on  level  sod  ground  for  other  crops. 
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PACKING  FRUIT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

It  is  a  wondei’  to  many  people  how  California  fruit 
growers  can  ship  their  fruit  3,000  miles  to  market  at 
a  heavy  expense  and  still  sell  it  at  a  profit.  There 
are  some  reasons  for  it  that  every  fruit  grower  should 
understand.  Nothing  but  good  fruit  is  sent — hand¬ 
some,  clean  and  of  good  size.  The  packages  are  neat 
and  easy  to  handle  and  the  packing  is  tasty  and  uni¬ 
form.  When  you  open  a  box  of  Califoi'nia  fruit  you 
know  just  what  you  will  find.  Suppose  this  fruit 
came  from  California  in  old  flour  barrels  or  boxes  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes,  good  and  bad,  lai’ge  and  small 
dumped  in  together  without  system!  It  would  not 
bring  enough  to  pay  freight  or  express.  Of  all  the 
fruit  that  comes  from  the  Pacific  coast  probably  the 
cherry  affords  the  best  chance  for  artistic  display. 
The  pictures  shown  on  this  page  were  sent  by  our 
old  friend  H.  G.  Keesling,  of  Santa  Clara  Co.  They 
show  a  finished  box  and  a  scene  in  the  packing  house. 
To  show  how  much  depends  on  accurate  packing  we 
quote  from  Mr.  Keesling’s  letter: 

“I  will  say  here  that  first-class  cherry  packers  are 
not  more  plentiful  than  first-class  help  of  other  kinds, 
and  when  we  have  a  lai’ge  crop  to  handle  it  requires 
the  closest  attention  to  insure  good  packing.  How¬ 
ever,  after  about  15  years’  expei’ience  I  am  still  learn¬ 
ing  and  hope  next  season  to  do  better  work  than  ever 
befoi’e.  If  I  could  call  together  in  cherry  time  a  large 
number  of  girls  who  could  do  as  good  packing  as  my 
wife  and  daughter  and  a  few  others  I  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  plant  cherries  to  the  limit  of  the  amount  that 
could  be  packed,  but  as  conditions  are  we  hesitate 
knowing  from  experience  that  poor  packing  is  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  shipper,  be  he  grower  or  buyer.” 

We  have  often  spoken  of  the  low  quality  of  much 
California  fruit  in  this  market.  In  order  to  show  that 
California  can  produce  high  flavor  Mr.  Keesling  sent 
us  a  box  of  Black  Tartarian  cherries  which  were  ripe 
when  packed.  They  were  excellent  and  came  in  fine 
condition. 

Mice  in  an  Apple  Orchard.' 

On  page  871,  last  volume,  a  correspondent  asks  if 
ydu  think  mice  will  gnaw  young  trees  in  Winter 
where  a  good  growth  of  Crimson  clover  is  left  on  the 
ground.  In  1867  I  purchased  a  farm  adjoining  my 
present  home.  On  it  was  an  apple  orchard  of  several 
hundi’ed  trees  just  coming  into  bearing.  The  Fall 
previous  large  second  growth  of  Red  clover  was 
allowed  to  go  down  in  this  orchard,  the  clover  com¬ 
ing  up  close  to  the  trees.  After  my  purchase  I  was 
looking  through  this  orchard,  and  hap¬ 
pened  to  notice  close  down  in  the 
clover  that  a  tree  seemed  to  be  gnaw¬ 
ed.  Upon  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  tree  was  nearly  girdled  by 
field  mice.  Looking  farther  it  was 
found  that  many  trees  had  been  serv¬ 
ed  in  the  same  way.  In  some  cases  a 
band  of  bark  had  been  eaten  off  from 
four  to  six  inches  wide,  sometimes 
reaching  nearly  around.  In  one  case 
all  the  bark  was  gone  clear  around, 
cambium  and  all.  The  wounds  had 
been  made  long  enough  so  that 
they  looked  dry  and  brown,  but  the 
trees  had  not  yet  commenced  to  leaf 
out.  Scions  were  at  once  cut  that  were 
a  little  longer  than  Hie  wounds  were 
wide;  then  both  ends  of  the  scions 
were  whittled  to  thin  wedges,  and  a 
knife  blade  was  inserted  under  the 
bark  above  and  below  the  wounds. 

The  scion  was  forced  into  the  place 
above,  then  sprung  out  in  the  center 
so  as  to  let  the  bottom  wedge  around 
into  place.  Eight  or  10  of  these  were 
put  into  a  tree  if  the  wound  was  large 
and  a  less  number  for  smaller  wounds. 

Then  earth  was  hauled  up  over  the 
wounds  and  that  was  all  that  was 
done.  Every  tree  lived  and  made  fan- 
growth,  even  the  one  that  was  completely  girdled. 
From  that  time  to  this  those  trees  have  continued  to 
bear  good  crops  of  nice  apples,  by  spraying  twice  each 
year  with  the  Bordeaux  and  Paris-green.  Those 
scions  grew  until  they  touched  each  other  clear 
around  the  trees,  and  crowded  so  closely  that  in  a 
few  years  you  would  never  have  known  that  any¬ 
thing  had  happened,  had  it  not  been  for  the  uniform 
ridgy  appearance  of  the  bark.  This  experience  was 
given  in  the  New  York  Tribune  for  May  20,  1879.  Con¬ 
clusion,  do  not  leave  clover  around  apple  trees  dur¬ 
ing  Winter.  If  you  do  get  caught  proceed  at  once  to 
bridge  the  wounds  with  scions.  w.  s. 

R-  N.-Y. — We  should  expect  this  result  with  second- 
growth  Red  clover  lying  close  to  the  trees.  Such  dry 
clover  acts  just  like  a  mulch,  and  the  mice  work  un¬ 
der  it.  It  is  different  with  Crimson  clover,  which 
lives  and  keeps  quite  green  through  the  Winter.  If 
in  the  Fall  a  few  spadefuls  of  dirt  had  been  thrown 


around  each  tree,  and  the  clover  pushed  away,  the 
mice  would  have  done  little  damage. 

Leaves  That  Stay  on  Late. 

I  note  the  discussion  in  your  paper  on  the  question 
whether  it  is  desirable  that  trees  hold  their  leaves 
long  in  the  Fall.  Twenty  years  ago,  while  studying 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  I  made  nearly  1,000 
microscopic  examinations  of  the  twigs  of  apple  trees, 
in  Fall  and  Spring,  and  made  quite  full  notes  of  facts 
existing,  and  the  condition  of  the  several  trees  from 
which  my  specimens  were  taken.  I  was  then  a  care¬ 
ful  observer,  but  too  young  to  generalize  on  the  ob¬ 
served  facts.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  busy  in 
other  lines,  but  have  most  of  the  time  lived  among 
fruit  trees  and  have,  several  times,  re-read  my  notes 
in  the  light  of  later  observations,  and  I  believe  the 
following  to  be  true: 

Deciduous  trees  drop  their  leaves  because  the  leaves 
are  no  longer  of  use  to  the  trees.  Either  frost  de¬ 
stroys  their  usefulness,  or  they  have  so  filled  the 
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storage  tissues  of  the  tree  with  starch  (ripened  the 
wood,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so),  that  there  is  no  more 
room  to  store  food,  for  the  next  year’s  growth  and 
fruit.  The  fact  that  a  tree  holds  its  leaves  late, 
whether  new  wood  growth  is  being  made  or  not,  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  storage  tissues  are  not  yet  full  of 
starch.  If  no  new  wood  is  being  made,  the  fact  of 
holding  leaves  late  is  a  favorable  condition,  if  new 
wood  growth  is  being  made  the  sign  is  bad.  On  the 
other  hand,  dropping  the  leaves  early,  provided  the 
growth  of  new  wood  for  the  year  has  been  moderate, 
and  the  foliage  was  healthy  is  not  an  unfavorable 
sign.  This  year  I  have  three  plum  trees  of  the  same 
variety  and  age.  One  is  in  sod,  has  made  but  shoi’t 


wood  growth,  but  the  foliage  appeared  healthy  and 
abundant.  Its  foliage  was  dropped  early.  The  other 
three  trees  wex-e  cultivated,  made  long,  new  growth 
of  wood,  and  did  not  drop  their  leaves  until  frost  kill¬ 
ed  them.  I  believe  the  one  tree  in  sod  goes  into  the 
Winter  better  prepared  to  withstand  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  than  do  the  other  three.  I  now 
have  no  microscope  at  hand,  but  should  expect  that 
under  one  the  twigs  of  the  one  tree  would  show  all 
of  the  storage  cells  full  of  starch,  and  packed  almost 
to  bursting,  while  the  ocher  trees  would  show  the 
stoi’age  cells  but  modei’ately  full.  From  past  obser¬ 
vation  I  expect  a  large  setting  of  fruit  on  the  tree  that 
dropped  its  leaves  early,  and  but  a  moderate  setting 
on  the  other  three  trees.  More  work  should  be  done 
in  the  line  of  microscopic  examinations  of  storage 
tissues  of  fruit  trees  and  plants  in  connection  with 
the  conditions  of  the  trees  and  plants  in  respect  to 
leaf  growth,  wood  growth,  fruitfulness,  disease,  sea¬ 


son  and  environment.  Some  of  our  experiment-sta¬ 
tion  observers  should  take  up  this  field  of  inquiry, 
carry  it  on  for  a  series  of  years,  and  get  together 
enough  facts  safely  to  generalize  upon.  I  believe  rich 
rewards  will  come  from  such  inquiries.  b.  h.  v. 

Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 


AN  UP  TO  DATE  STOCK  FARM. 

Value  of  a  Prepotent  Bull. 

Gedney  Farm  is  located  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  a  short  distance  from  White  Plains.  The 
owner,  Howard  Willets,  is  interested  in  high-clas:s 
live  stock,  especially  horses  and  Jersey  cattle.  He  is 
an  annual  exhibitor  in  various  horse  shows,  and  the 
owner  of  a  number  of  prize  winners. 

The  head  of  the  Jersey  herd  is  Briarcliff  Beau 
57176,  dropped  August  12,  1899.  His  sire  was  Jersey 
Beau,  imported,  dam  Fortune  Bluff  11077.  He  is  a 
large  handsome  animal,  possessing  the  element  of 
prepotency  so  essential  to  constitute  a  high-class  sire. 
Thus  his  strongest  endorsement  is  his  get,  which  re¬ 
semble  him  closely.  Two  of  his  calves,  Gedney  Farm 
Belle  and  Gedney  Farm  Beauty,  are  shown  on  first 
page,  Fig.  6.  They  are  the  ohspring  of  cows  of  dif¬ 
ferent  types,  but  are  about  as  nearly  alike  as  twins, 
and  have  the  characteristic  color  and  conformation  of 
(he  sire.  One  of  his  stable  neighbors  is  Benwillew’s 
Stoke  Pogis  64604,  a  promising  yearling  who  has  won 
five  first  premiums  at  fairs. 

Most  dairymen  who  have  attempted  to  develop  a 
good  dairy  herd  by  using  a  purebred  bull  with  ordi¬ 
nary  cows  will  appreciate  the  value  of  a  sire  like 
Briarcliff  Beau.  We  have  seen  such  herds  where  the 
heifers,  though  half  sistex-s,  were  unlike  both  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  habit,  and  made  a  badly  mixed  lot.  The 
trouble  was  that  the  bull,  though  “purebred,”  was  not 
prepotent  enough— that  is,  not  so  strongly  bred  on 
both  sides  that  his  calves  were  sure  to  resemble  him. 
When  the  ancestors  of  an  animal  have  been  for  many 
generations  selected  with  some  definite  color,  shape 
and  character  in  view  the  offspring  of  that  animal 
will  be  quite  sure  to  resemble  him.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  truths  in  animal  breeding,  and  is  of 
most  importance  to  the  man  who  with  a  mixed  herd 
of  cows  uses  a  purebred  bull  for  the  “better  half.” 

Probably  the  best  cow  in  the  herd  is  Briarcliff 
Dolly.  She  has  made  640  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year, 
is  of  a  light  fawn  color  and  has  the  extreme  dairy 
type.  Next  comes  Emma  of  Guilford,  winner  of  first 
prize  at  Vermont  State  Fair  for  five 
years,  being  beaten  last  Fall  by  Briar¬ 
cliff  Dolly,  mentioned  above.  Emma 
of  Guilford  is  a  large  cow,  rather  light 
color,  with  apparently  little  of  the  wild 
and  scary  nature  characteristic  of  so 
many  Jerseys  and  Guernseys. 

The  group  of  nine  imported  Jerseys 
bought  at  one  of  the  Ward  sales  the 
past  season  made  a  fine  addition  to  the 
herd.  The  best  of  this  lot  is  Brune 
Fleur  177535,  an  eight-year-old,  solid 
color  except  white  speck  on  belly,  black 
tongue  and  switch.  She  is  a  low-set, 
deep-bodied  cow,  with  straight  back, 
sharp  withers,  broad  hips,  very  large 
udder  and  good  teats.  The  other  indi¬ 
viduals  of  this  imported  lot  are  as  fine 
a  bunch  of  young  animals  as  we  have 
seen  together.  They  are  Humming 
Dew  177543,  June  Girl  of  Jersey  177562. 
Mayflower’s  Last  177556,  Maitland's 
Golden  177572,  Miss  Sophie  177542,  Girl 
of  the  Island  177564,  Lilac  of  the  Island 
177567,  and  Lizzie  Belle  of  Jersey 
177546.  Considerable  is  being  done  in 
poultry  at  this  farm,  chiefly  Black 
Minorca  and  White  Wyandotte,  and 
many  choice  birds  are  seen.  The  fowls 
have  the  run  of  large  wire-netted 
yards,  and  the  houses  are  ingeni¬ 
ously  planned,  so  as  to  combine  cleanliness,  com- 
is  now  under  way. 

A  PICTURESQUE  FARM  HOME.— The  house  in 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  shown  in  Fig.  7,  is  an  example  of 
the  decorative  effect  produced  by  a  few  well-arranged 
handy  vines.  There  is  ample  choice  of  material  for 
such  use,  whether  the  demand  is  for  flowering  vines 
or  for  foliage  only,  and  the  expense  of  starting  is  not 
great.  Honeysuckle  is  always  satisfactory,  and  Wis¬ 
taria,  trumpet  vine,  Clematis  and  Akebia,  all  familiar 
and  tested,  possess  special  value  for  special  condi¬ 
tions.  A  house  devoid  of  such  planting  looks  very 
bleak  and  desolate  when  compared  with  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  as  the  verdure-clad  home  In  Fig.  7. 


The  vagrant  dog  got  another  whack  in  those  sheep- 
bell  articles  on  page  879.  When  shall  we  be  sufficiently 
civilized  to  realize  that  one  profit-giving  sheep  is  worth 
a  wilderness  of  profit-eating  dogs? 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.]  _ 

WATER  TROUGH  OF  CEMENT. 

H.  II.,  Alberx,  III  —  How  can  I  build  a 
stock  tank  of  cement,  that  is  of  concrete 
having  either  stone  or  brick  available? 
Would  you  advise  building  it  long  or 
round?  How  much  cement  and  brick  or 
stone  does  it  take  to  build  one  holding  12 
barrels  of  water? 

Ans. — Excavate  the  earth  to  a  depth  of 
18  inches,  making  the  hole  a  little  larger 
than  you  want  your  tank.  Fill  this  with 
gravel  or  broken  stone,  pounded  up  fine. 
This  will  give  a  good  foundation  for  your 
tank.  We  prefer  a  tank  built  in  rect¬ 
angular  form,  say  three  feet  wide  by  six 
or  eight  feet  long.  With  good  inch  lum¬ 
ber  first  make  a  box  the  size  you  want 
the  outside  of  tank,  and  from  20  to  24 
inches  high.  Brace  it  on  the  outside  se¬ 
curely  with  inside  smooth  and  straight 
up  and  down.  Next  construct  another 
box  six  inches  smaller  all  around  at  the 
bottom  than  outer  box,  sloping  out  at 
top  two  inches  all  round.  Place  this  sec¬ 
ond  box  inside  large  box,  raising  it  six 
inches  from  the  gravel,  and  equal  dis¬ 
tance  all  round  from  outer  box.  This 
inside  box  must  have  a  solid  bottom, 
and  insert  drain  and  supply  pipes  at 
bottom  of  tank  where  they  will  be  most 
convenient.  This  may  then  be  filled 
with  cement  and  sand,  when  stone  is 
not  convenient  but  it  is  more  economical 
usually  to  fill  space  between  boxes  with 
broken  stone  and  then  make  a  grout  or 
thin  mortar,  one  part  cement  to  two  of 
sand,  and  pour  the  mold  full.  It  will 
settle  and  a  second  filling  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Allow  this  to  stand  till  cement 
hardens,  then  knock  off  the  mold  and 
you  have  a  good  tank.  The  slope  on 
inside  is  necessary  to  prevent  tank  from 
bursting  in  freezing  weather.  If  you 
want  to  make  a  real  nice  finish,  give 
both  inside  and  outside  a  coat  of  cement 
plaster  to  hide  the  joint  of  the  boards 
and  give  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  round  the  top 
edge  of  tank,  thus  getting  rid  of  square 
corners  that  are  apt  to  get  knocked  off 
and  disfigure  same.  An  inch  of  sand 
spread  between  the  rock  foundation  and 
tank  mold  will  permit  of  tank  being  re¬ 
moved  if  ever  desired,  without  sticking 
to  foundation.  This  will  last  as  long  as 
a  stone  trough  and  is  cheaper. 

Indiana.  w.  w.  stevens. 


Peach  on  Plum;  Handling  Seeds. 

,1.  P.  0.,  Ripm,  Wi8.— Will  peach  buds  suc¬ 
ceed  on  plum  roots?  What  is  the  best  way 
to  save  and  when  to  plant  chestnuts  and 
basswood  seeds? 

Ans. — Peaches  may  be  successfully 
budded  on  plum  stocks  of  the  Japan, 
Myrobalan  and  Marianna  stocks;  to  a 
less  extent  on  natives  and  on  Domesti- 
cas,  such  as  St.  Julien.  The  general  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  dwarf  the  trees  though  this  is 
less  noticeable  when  Japan  seedlings 
are  used.  Budding  on  plum  is  supposed 
to  increase  hardiness  in  the  North  by 
favoring  early  ripening  of  the  wood,  but 
does  not  render  the  flower  buds  more 
hardy.  Borers  do  not  trouble  the  plum 
roots  to  so  great  an  extent  but  some¬ 
times  do  much  damage  in  the  peach 
wood  above  the  union.  Gather  the  chest¬ 
nuts  as  soon  as  ripe  and  keep  them  in  a 
cool  moist  place  for  two  or  three  weeks 
until  the  weevil  grubs  escape,  then  se¬ 
lect  the  sound  ones,  mix  them  with 
clean  moist  sand,  store  in  boxes  covered 
with  wire  netting  to  keep  out  vermin, 
and  bury  the  boxes  in  a  place  where 
water  does  not  stand  in  Winter,  cover¬ 
ing  with  several  inches  of  soil.  The 
boxes  may  also  be  placed  on  the  ground 
in  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  building,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  foot  of  soil  and  some  ever¬ 
green  boughs  to  keep  from  drying  out. 
The  nuts  will  not  keep  well  in  a  cellar 
or  situation  where  the  temperature  is 
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much  above  freezing.  The  chestnuts 
may  be  planted  in  early  Spring  in  rows 
three  feet  apart,  placing  them  six  inches 
apart  in  the  row  and  covering  not  over 
two  inches  deep.  They  may  also  be 
planted  in  the  Fall,  covering  the  row 
with  boards  to  keep  out  mice  and  squir¬ 
rels.  Basswood  seeds  are  gathered  fresh 
and  stratified  in  sand  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  and  sown  in  seed  beds  in  Spring, 
covering  very  lightly. 

An  Orchard  from  Root  Grafts. 

O.  E.  C.,  Newark,  O.—I  wish  to  plant  sev¬ 
eral  acres  to  apples  but  wish  to  Improve 
the  orchard  site  and  cannot  plant  it  for 
two  years  yet.  Would  it  be  any  advantage 
to  buy  root-grafts  or  yearling  trees  and 
grow  them  on  my  place  until  ready  to 
plant?  Will  second-class  trees  give  as  good 
results  as  first-class?  Our  nurseryman 
catalogues  first-class  6-7,  20  cents;  5-6,  15 
cents,  4-5  feet,  10  cents;  second  class,  3-4, 
eight  cents;  2-3,  $2.50  per  100.  Which  of 
these  would  you  plant  for  quickest  and  best 
results?  We  have  planted  peach  trees  one 
foot  high  that  were  as  large  at  three  years 
as  four-foot  trees  planted  at  same  time. 
Will  apples  do  the  same?  We  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  the  apple,  as  there  are  but  few  or¬ 
chards  being  planted  through  here,  and  ap¬ 
ples  are  shipped  in  here  by  the  carload. 
Choice  ones  sell  now  at  from  60  cents 
wholesale  to  $1  per  bushel  retail,  and  it 
was  no  trouble  to  sell  good  drops  earlier  in 
the  season  for  30  and  40  cents.  We  think 
this  will  pay  better  than  corn  and  wheat 
on  our  hills. 

Ans. — It  Is  entirely  practicable  to 
grow  good  trees  on  the  farm  from  root- 
grafts,  but  there  must  be  no  trifling 
with  them  because  of  the  pressure  of 
other  work.  They  must  be  set  about 
when  potatoes  are  planted  in  the  Spring 
and  kept  perfectly  tilled  all  the  growing 
season.  The  grafts  will  not  cost  much, 
rarely  over  $4  per  1,000,  and  there  is  no 
special  secret  about  their  treatment. 
They  must  be  set  with  dibbles  nearly  to 
their  tops  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly 
about  them,  in  planting.  Any  good  tools 
for  garden  cultivation  are  all  that  are 
necessary  afterwards,  and  much  of  the 
work  can  be  done  by  horse  power.  To 
get  trees  cheaply  this  would  be  much 
better  than  to  buy  inferior  grades  from 
a  nursery.  The  fact  that  a  tree  Is  second 
or  third  class  is  evidence  that  there  is 
probably  something  constitutionally  bad 
about  it,  and  I  would  much  rather  have 
a  better  tree  at  a  higher  price.  Plant 
the  best  trees  you  can  get,  Is  a  safer  rule 
than  taking  the  chances  of  bringing  poor 
ones  up  to  the  higher  standard  after  they 
are  set  in  the  orchard.  Peach  trees  are 
far  less  permanent  than  apple  trees,  and 
yet  I  have  usually  found  the  larger  trees 
to  give  better  results  than  the  small 
ones,  and  I  have  planted  all  kinds  from 
nurseries  that  I  grew  on  the  farm.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  permanent  value  of 
good  apple  orchards  almost  anywhere 
that  they  can  be  grown,  and,  I  think, 
from  what  I  have  seen  in  northeastern 
Ohio,  that  there  is  a  good  future  for 
annle  growing  there.  h.  e.  v.  d. 
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“  The  best  one  on  your  farm  to-day”;  statement  by 
Fred.  Tuezner,  of  Ked  Bank,  N.J.,  June,  1903.  Ournev 
catalogue  Free.  Kevit.t  Plant  Fa-m  Aiimr,:,,  v 
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_  Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years*  experienn, 
sTaRK  BROS.  Louisians.  Mo.:  DansviHe.  N  Y  :  Rl 

'TYTMl'C'  and’PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices 

Kb  Apple,  Pear  andPlum,  *8  per  100.  Cat.  free 
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Trees  That  Please” 

We  grow  them  and  they  have  given 
us  a  constantly  increasing  business 
for  35  years.  Buy  once,  always  a  pa- 
tron.  Right  now  our  great  nurseries 
are  filled  with  the  smoothest,  health- 
i  est,  best  rooted  tree  stock  in  the 
world.  All  the  fruits,  all  the  approved 
varieties,  with  vines,  shrubs,  etc. 
Write  for  latest  catalog.  Estab.  1800. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.? 

20  Maple  Street,  DansviHe,  N,  Y 


r~  THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  — \ 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  puds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  famous 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  in  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  t3T  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  to  day. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Michigan’ dMammothXumeriet  — ■!  I  It 


n  A  I  nilflil  Apples,  Bartlett  Pears.  Montmorency  Cherries.  Large  German  Prunes.  Elberta 
A  Lb  §J  W  I  HI  Peaches  and  other  leading  business  varieties  of  fruit  trees  bred  from  famous 
bearing  orchards.  The  Tree  Breeder  tells  the  rest.  It’s  FREE.  ..  v 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  PANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY.  . 

WELL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUE 
TO  NAME.  Many  New*  and  Rare  Plants 
Largest  Stock  in  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Established  in  1856.  Over  400  acres  in  Nurseries. 


>.  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 

Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  We  have 
1  an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  ol 
any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 
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plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small 


STARK  BRO’S 


PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Louisiana.  Mo. 
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Strawberry  Culture 

A  60  page  book,  makes  you  un- 
S?^»»derstand  the  whole  subject.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c,  silver 
or  lc  stamps.  Worth  four  times 
the  price  Money  back  if  you  don  t 
think  so.  Beautiful  illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue  Free.  ( 

W.F.  ALLEN.  SALISBURY,  MD. 


40  Plants  for  only  $< 

Prepaid.  12  Echo  and  12  Rrandy wine  Strawberry,  6 
Wood’s  Cuthbert  Ra«p berry,  4  Erie  Bl»crb«TTY,  3  Fay’s  Currant,  1 
Pearl  Gooseberry,  1  Concord  and  1  Niagara  Grape.  Well  rooted  strong 
fruiters.  Aslt  for  circular  of  11  other  special  bargains,  also  catalog,  free. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATED  TREES 

BRED  FOR  BEARING 

TRUE  TO  NAME  because  ^11  our  Buds 
are  cut  from  our  own  ‘  Fruit  Belt” 
Bearing  Trees.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

West  Michigan  Nurseries, 

Box  54,  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


HOYT’S  TREES. 

The  man  behind  the  tree  is  the  best 
guarantee  that  it  is  true  to  name,  healthy 
and  will  grow  into  a  strong  vigorous 
bearer.  “Hoyt”  has  stood  for  the  best 
there  is  in  tree  growing  for  more  than  50 
years.  Shade  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Fruit, 
Vines  and  Plants. 

Catalogue  free.  Send  your  name. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


SEED 


T  D  CTE  FI  garden,: f. arm 

1  Co  1  Cl/AND  FLOWER 
Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  &  H  ALSTEAD,  2  and  4  GrandSt.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


25°°  WORTH  or 

SEEDS  FREE. 


_  want  „ 

get  in  touch  with  every 
buyer  of  seeds.  My  plan  of  giv¬ 
ing  $5  worth  of  tested  seeds  free, 
is  worth  knowing.  It  includes  * 
chance  to  make  more  dollars.  Send 
for  catalog  and  get  packet  of  choice 
flower  seeds  FREE.  A  postal  will  do  it. 

HENRY  FIELD 

Box  26 


Shenandoah,  la, 

«  Tht  Ear-fkcd-Corn 
Man.'* 
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Prices  of  Seeds.  - 

Fvery  sensible  man  wants  the  highest 
class  seeds  he  can  get,  but  he  does  not 
want  to  pay  any  more  for  them  than 
necessary.  We  raise  seeds  on  our  own 
farm  and  keep  the  quality  up  to  the 
highest  standard  and  our  prices  are 
low.  We  raise  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
seeds,  as  well  as  Potatoes,  Field  and 
Sweet  Corn,  new  varieties  of  Oats, 
etc.  Catalogue  tree.  Drop  us  a  card 
to-day.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton 
Farm,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Quality  First  Consideration 

Full  of  life,  sure  to  grow.  We  grow  in  the  North  what 
develops  best  there.  All  our  seeds  come  to  you  from  their 
own  special  climates,  whether  North,  East,  South  or  West. 
We  sell  freshness,  strength  and  the  vigor  that  comes  from 
the  seeds*  own  climate.  We  also  handle 

FARM,  GARDEN,  DAIRY  & 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

You'll  find  it  convenient  to  buy  all  supplies  from  one  re¬ 
liable  house.  It  keeps  us  busy  and  we  can  make  you  let¬ 
ter  prices.  Weissue  a  great  catalog  of  such  utilities.  See 
i  t  for  bargains.  Get  FREE  general  catalogue  Wo.  12. 

CRIFFITH  a.  TURNER  COMPANY, 

205  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 

BOM.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
»OOI>v  iKW  NURSERIES.  B  2.  Mt.  Holly  Springs.Pa 

NORTHERN 

GROWN  TREES 

BEST  climate.  BEST  soil. 

BEST  for  the  Fruit  Grower. 

BEST  for  Agent  and  Dealer. 

BEST  Catalogue.  BEST  Prices. 

My  treatment  and  Trees  make  permanent 
customers. 

Once  Tried.  Always  Wanted. 

Catalogue  Free.  Instructive  ;  Interesting, 

MARTIN  WAHL,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


In  the  [ 

Nursery  Row 

at  Harrison’s  Nurseries  where 
an  apple  tree  cli  mate  and  right 
methods  of  propagating  com¬ 
bine  to  produce  the  best,  there 
stand  over 

500,000  APPLE  TREES. 

When  nug  for  planting  they  will  show  up  the  best 
rooted,  strongest  growing,  smoothest  trees  in  the 
world  Every  kind  for  summer,  fall  and  winter, 
over  a  hundred  varieties.  If  you'd  t.lant  trees  tha  t 
are  full  of  life  and  brod  to  bear, send  for  Harrison  s 
catalog.  It’s  our  only  sales  agent.  Trees  guaran¬ 
teed  under  our  packing  to  come  in  the  pink  of  con¬ 
dition  to  any  point  in  the  United  States.  Also  large 
stock  of  peach,  cherry  and  pear  trees,  strawberries, 
grapes,  etc. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29.  Berlin,  Md. 


AINE  SEED  POTATOE 
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Prices  given  on  any  quantity  delivered  in  New 
York  Catalogue  CARTER  k  CORFY  Presque 
Isle  Aroostook  Co  Maine  Over  fifty  varieties. 


Vegetable  and 
Flower.  In  fact 
everything  iu  the 
jNur*erjraud  Flor¬ 
ist  line.  We  send  by 
mail  postpaid  Seeds, 
Plauts,  Hoses,  Bulbs, 
-  Small  Trees,  Etc.,  safe  arrival  ana 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  Send  for  our  elegant  168  page  free 
catalogue  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  yonr 
money.  Correspondence  solicited.  50  years, 
44  greenhouses,  1000  acres. 

THE  STORKS  A  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  I  70,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


10,000 Plants  for  1 6c 

More  gardens  and  farms  are  planted  to 
Salzer’s  Seeds  than  any  other  in 
A  merica.  There  is  reason  for  this. 

We  own  and  operate  over  5000  acres  for'' 
the  production  of  our  warranted  seeds. 
In  order  to  induce  you  to  try  them,  we 
make  you  the  following  unpre-i 
cedented  offer: 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid 

1000  Karly,  Medium  and  Late  Cabbages,  . 
2000  tk-licluus,  Carrots,  I 

2000  lilancl.ing  Celery, 

2000  lllrh  Nutty  Lettuce, 

1000  Splendid  Onions, 

1000  ltare  Luscious  Radishes, 

1000  tiloriously  Brilliant  Flowers. 

Above  seven  packages  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  seed  to  grow  10,000  plants,  fur¬ 
nishing  bunhels  of  brilliant  flowers 
and  lots  and  lots  of  choice  vegeta-  . 
bles.togetlier  with  our  great  catalog,  | 
telling  all  about  Flowers,  Roses, 
Small  Fruits,  etc.,  all  for  16c  in 
stamps  and  this  notice.  Mam¬ 
moth  140-page  catalog  alone,  4c. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 

F,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


MEET 
ALL 
NEEDS 

Experience  has  established  it  as 
a  fact.  Bold  by  all  dealers.  You 
sow  —  they  grow.  1904  Seed 
Annual  post  paid  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


BURPEE’S  Farm  Annual  for  1904. 

U  V  111  ■■  W  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOGUE 


M- 1  _  -J  rprr  4-  n  ~  1 I  who  want  the  BEST  SEEDS ! 

3  I  ICQ  r  n  EL  El  TO  all  An  elegant  new  book  of  178  pages, 
with  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  six  superb  colored  plates,  it  is  now  brighter 
and  better  than  ever  before.  Many  new  features  for  1904, — including  valuable 
R.AR.E  NOVELTIES  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.  Write  TO-DAY! 

A  postal  card  will  secure,  a  copy  by  first  mail — provided  you  intend  to  purchase 
seeds otherwise  the  price  is  ten  cents,  which  is  less  than  cost  to  us. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Winter  Rhubarb.— Will  J.  E.  Morse  de¬ 
scribe  as  fully  as  possible  his  method  of 
forcing  rhubarb  in  Winter  from  the  very 
start  to  the  selling  of  the  finished  product? 

Gettysburg,  Pa.  w.  F.  a. 

This  would  require  many  limes  the 
available  space  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  for 
details  covering  nearly  every  possible 
contingency  we  refer  you  to  the  text¬ 
book  on  this  subject,  which  may  be  had 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.  upon  receipt  of  50 
cents,  postpaid.  We  can,  however,  touch 
upon  some  of  the  vital  points  and  assist 
in  getting  a  start. 

The  Roots. — These  should  be  strong 
and  thrifty,  not  less  than  two  years  old 
from  transplanting,  and  better  three.  It 
is  not  reasonable  to  expect  a  young  ap¬ 
ple  tree  to  bear  as  much  fruit  as  an  old¬ 
er  one,  and  the  rhubarb  stalks  cannot 
grow  unless  there  is  root  surface  and 
force  to  produce  them.  They  may  be 
dug  up  any  time  in  late  Fall  or  even 
Winter,  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen 
too  hard  to  admit  of  digging.  All  the 
soil  possible  should  be  taken  up,  and 
the  clumps  be  left  whole  (not  divided). 
When  the  clump  (earth  and  roots)  is 
thoroughly  frozen  trim  off  the  prongs 
and  round  or  square  them,  so  they  will 
sit  close  together.  They  are  easiest 
handled  while  frozen,  as  then  they  can 
be  tumbled  or  rolled  about  like  stones. 
This  is  not  material,  as  they  may  be 
dug  and  placed  directly  in  the  cellar  or 
shed  and  let  freeze  afterward.  Bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  they  must  be  frozen 
before  the  forcing  is  started  eise  they 
will  be  disappointing. 

The  Forcing  Peace. — The  house  cel¬ 
lar,  root  cellar,  shed  or  any  place  may 
be  used  provided,  only  it  can  be  made 
entirely  frost  proof.  They  will  bear  any 
amount  of  freezing  before  growth  starts, 
but  the  frost  will  kill  the  stalks  as  read¬ 
ily  as  any  other  tender  plant.  So  it 
must  be  kept  out  as  also  the  light.  No 
light  other  than  artificial  must  be  allowed 
while  the  stalks  are  growing  else  the 
leaves  will  grow  large  and  turn  green. 
Tlie  floor  may  be  brick,  cement  or  earth 
whichever  you  have,  and  the  clumps  are 
set  right  on  the  cellar  bottom  and  close 
together,  but  leaving  a  passage  way  here 
and  there  for  convenience  in  getting 
through.  It  is  well  to  fill  the  spaces  be¬ 
tween  the  clumps  with  loose  soil.  Liquid 
manure  in  quite  liberal  quantities  ap¬ 
plied  before  growth  starts  is  very  benefi¬ 
cial,  and  occasional  watering  is  also 
helpful,  especially  if  the  soil  becomes 
dry. 

Temperature. — The  roots  must  have 
sufficient  heat  to  make  stalk  growth,  but 
this  may  vary  from  50  to  00  degrees. 
Lower  than  the  former  will  give  very 
slow  growth  and  the  stalks  will  be 
tough  and  of  little  value.  The  higher 
temperature  will  give  rapid  growth,  but 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  a  me¬ 
dium  degree  of  heat.  The  plants  are 
very  accommodating,  and  if  the  fire  goes 
out  and  the  temperature  goes  down  it 
will  do  no  harm  so  that  frost  does  not 
get  in.  The  heating  may  be  done  with 
stove,  lamps  or  lanterns,  any  convenient 
way.  A  recent  issue  (page  885)  also  re¬ 
fers  to  this  subject  and  will  be  useful. 

Maturing. — This  depends  entirely  up¬ 
on  amount  of  heat  used  and  condition  of 
plants  when  it  is  started.  If  the  clumps 
are  frozen  considerable  time  and  heat 
will  be  consumed  in  the  thawing  out.  If 
the  natural  temperature  has  already  ac¬ 
complished  this  so  much  time  and  fuel 
expense  will  be  saved.  This  last  point 
is  worthy  of  attention,  as  writh  sheds  or 
outside  cellars  where  the  use  of  manure 
or  litter  is  not  objectionable  they  can  be 
covered  so  that  very  little  artificial 
warmth  will  be  required.  Under  gener¬ 
ally  fair  conditions  35  to  45  days  will  be 
lequired  for  the  first  picking,  and  it  will 
continue  to  mature  same  as  out  in  the 
open  ground.  The  time  for  picking  must 
be  determined  the  same  as  for  the  out¬ 
door  crop.  If  picked  too  soon  there  is 
loss  from  under  size  and  weight.  If  left, 
too  long  it  will  lop  over  and  grow  crook¬ 


ed  and  spongy.  The  size  of  the  leaf  will 
be  no  criterion  as  there  is  very  little 
leaf  growth  at  most,  and  many  do  not 
open  out  at  all.  A  little  experience  will 
soon  set  this  matter  right,  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  plan  is  to  watch  closely  and  gather  it 
between  the  two  extremes. 

Preparation  for  Market. — The  pick¬ 
ing  and  handling  require  care  as  the 
stalks  are  very  tender  and  liable  to 
break,  but  it  will  also  stand  transporting 
to  long  distances.  There  is  always  a 
white  hull  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  which 
would  best  be  removed  to  improve  ap¬ 
pearance  of  bunch.  In  some  markets  it  is 
sold  by  weight  and  in  others  by  the 
dozen.  When  sold  in  the  former  way  it 
can  be  put  up  in  any  sized  bunches, 
tying  butts  and  tops  with  gardener’s 
bunching  twine.  When  sold  by  the 
dozen,  the  usual  way  is  to  tie  three  to 
five  stalks  at  the  butts.  Tie  12  of  these 
bunches  into  a  bundle  and  the  whole  is 
called  a  dozen.  The  single  bunches  are 
tied  but  once,  at  the  butts,  but  the 
dozens  are  tied  at  butts  and  tops, 
wrapped  in  paper  and  boxed,  any  con¬ 
venient  number  if  prepared  for  shipping. 
If  sold  in  nearby  markets  wrapping  is 
unnecessary.  When  selling  by  the 
dozen  the  small  bunches  should  be  aver¬ 
age  size  as  neariy  as  possible,  which  is 
done  by  putting  more  or  less  stalks  to¬ 
gether.  The  dozens  are  the  wholesale 
packages,  while  small  bunches  are  the 
retail  size. 

Transplanting. — When  the  picking 
season  is  over  the  heat  should  be  discon¬ 
tinued  and  this  should  be  done  before 
the  roots  are  exhausted.  They  will  grow 
themselves  to  death  if  allowed  to  do  so, 
and  it  does  not  pay  to  let  them.  So  be¬ 
fore  they  are  worn  out  they  should  be 
cooled  down  below  growing  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  thus  left  until  time  to  trans¬ 
plant  This  can  be  done  as  early  as  the 
soil  will  work  nicely.  Divide  the  clumps 
into  two  to  four  parts,  transplant  in  rich 
soil  and  with  good  culture  they  will  be 
ready  for  forcing  again  in  two  years. 

Michigan.  j.  E.  morse. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


CHOICE  ST  It  A  W  li  E  It  It  Y  PLANTS. 
150,000  Climax. and  50  other  best  varieties  at  the  low¬ 
est  prices.  Free  catalogue  will  interest  you;  send 
for  one.  W .  H.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


BEST  PLANTS 

at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Best  new  and  standard 
Strawberries,  Raspberries  nd  Blackberries  Heavy 
Hooted.  True  to  name.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  Co.,  R.  F.  I).  No.  10.  Bridgman,  Mich 


BOOK¬ 

KEEPING 

TADCKT 

FREE 


Mm 


A  GOOD  POSITION  and  a 

larue  salary  always  await  an 
expert  Book-Keeper.  We  teach 
you  book-keeping  thoroughly 
by  mail,  and  make  absolutely 
no  charge  for  tuition  until  we 
;  place  yon  in  a  paying  position. 
If  you  wish  to  better  yourself, 
write  for  our  guarantee  offer 
and  our  FREE  book. 
Comm('rclalCorre»pon(lenee  Schools 
Drawer  424  C.  B.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Rotary  Disc 


AMERICAN  H°“ 

STANDARD  Automatic 

“  THE  OLD  RELIABLE.” 

EASILY  OPERATED  BY  BOY  OK  GIRL’ 

POINTERS. 

An  absolutely  successful  rotary  drop¬ 
ping  disc— adjustable  for  all  sizes  and 
numbers  of  kernels  ;  drops  accurately 
and  never  skips  a  hill  or  clogs. 

A  sheet  spring  brass  “cut-off''  that 
does  its  work  perfectly ;  does  not  i  n- 
jure  the  grain  and  never  wears  out. 

This  planter  is  better  made,  has 
reached  a  better  sale,  has  proven 
more  popular  and  has  given  better 
satisfaction  than  any  other  bard 
planter  ever  manufactured. 

SOLD  IN  FORTY-SIX  STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES  OFTHE  UNION, also 
SEVEN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Prices. 

SHEFFIELD  MFO.  CO..  Burr  Oak.,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS  8KS4S® 

The  GRIMM  Sap  Spout,  Tapping  Tools 
and  Cover*  are  perfect.  Guaranteed 
increase  in  yield  more  than  payB  the 
Investment  in  one  season. 
Otherwise  return  purchase 
at  my  expense.  Only  one 
bore.  No  Injury  to  trees, 
and  better  quality.  Proper  tapping 
only  possible  with  the  Grimm  System. 
System  and  samples  Free.  Don’t  delay 
ordering. 

G  H.  GRIMM,  RUTLAND,  VERMONT. 


EWood  Saws 

will  both  rnako  and  sav«  monoy  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  price  of  coal.  Wo  have  them  In 
circular  and  drafc  of  all  kinds.  Also  powers 
to  run  them.  Do*  Powers,  Rye  Thresher  and 
Binder,  Fanning  Mills,  Ensilage  and  Fodder 
Cutters  and  Shredders  and  a  full  line  of 
Farm  Machinery.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Ask 
especially  for  catalog  of  Hound  Silo l. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLESKILL.frLV- 


THE 


REAL  ARTICLE. 

FROST™ 

BEST* 

CHEAPEST  ■ _ 

iVhen  you  buy  Frost  coiled  spring  steel  wire,  you  have 
,he  (real  thing),  as  we  are  the  originators,  and  aiiour 
fenoes  contain  this  wire  in  connection  with  heavy  hard 
spring  stays, fastened  at  crossing  with  the  best  metal 
jindingever  invented.  Writefor  samples,  catalogues, 
»tr».  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  UP.,  Cleveland, Q. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


DON’T  UNDERTAKE  TO  CUT  THE 

No.  7  top  wire  on  Page  Stock  Fence  with  wire  cut¬ 
ters.  You  can’ t  do  It,  and  you’  11  break  your  cuttors. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian.  Michigan. 


UNION  LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

has  been  fully  tested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  forSmall 
Chicks. 

This  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
fence,  and  places  it  In  a  class  by  itself. 

Every  Fart,  Stretches  Perfectly  ; 
does  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  lit  uneven 
ground  without  cutting. 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 
Is  made  at  mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Wo  pay  freight,  and  allow  30  days  free 
trial.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn 
and  Poultry  Fencing  Do  it  to-day. 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12  pi  unger  strokes 
compreBBoa  air  to  spray  W  aero.  Wo  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  lino  In  America  of  high 
gra<lo  hand  and  power  sprayers.  Catalog  free. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

268  State  St.,  Rochester,N.  Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  Is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

50-lb.  Kegs, $2 .50;  100-lb.  Kegs.  *4.50;  Half-Barrel. 
270  lbs.,  3&C.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3M«-  Large 
quantities,  Bpeclal  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD.  039  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia,  P». 

If  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 

HYDRAULIC  PUMP  OR  RAM 

and  are  in  need  of  one,  we  are  just  in¬ 
troducing  our  new  standard  Hydraulic 
Pumps,  the  simplest,  best,  cheapest,  and 
most  convenient  in  every  way,  and  you 
can  secure  one  at  cost  by  writing  the 
STANDARD  HYDRAULIC  PUMP  CO,, 

ROANOKE,  VA. 
w ri  te  for  Catalogue . 


Turn ic mine  fic  nmiiniinc wlllL’esc,'ittere<loveriliocountryttilKne,ttSi)ri"K'  They 

I  nUUoAllLJO  Ur  UlAHIUIlUw  Will  not  be  the  cold,  white  Brilliants,  but  they  will  be  the 

hoi  mv  nminunoii 


BLACK 


DIAMONDS 


WHICH  ARE  PRINTED  ON  EVERY  BAG  CONTAINING  THE  GENUINE 

HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS. 


99 


THEY  ARE  YOUR  PROTECTION  AND  OUR’S. 

Our  new  book,  "  HUBBARD'S  FERTILIZERS  FOR  1904,"  is  ready,  and  we  will  he  pleased 
to  send  you  a  copy  free.  Send  us  your  name  and  address,  mentioning  this  paper. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  the  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS 


>END  10c.  for  Forty-page  Booklet 
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■J  i‘‘  EXPERIMENTS  IN  FARMING.’ 

^—Something  about  alfalfa;  strawberry  growing; 
sorghum  as  a  stock  food:  directions  for  laying  cement, 
etc.  Thirteenth  thousand.  Address 

WALDO  F.  BROWN,  D.  5,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


60  Varieties  Strawberry  Plants,  *2airi000 

A  general  line  of  Nursery  stock.  Send  for  11)04  Cata¬ 
logue  now.  H.  W.  HENRY,  LaPorte  Indiana. 


(J  |h|—  Early  8  Rowed  Yellow,  tested  98, 
White  Star  Oats.  Samples  free. 
(Hostage  2  cents).  First  Premium  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Shortsville,  Pa. 


SEED  TEST 

means  purity,  freshness,  vitality. I 
Note  our  trademark.  Our  first  aim  | 

QUALITY. 

Y ou  can  rely  on  1 1  i  n  our  Northern  1 
Grown  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  I 
Writefor  our  beautiful  <  atalojg  of  I 
choice  varieties.  We  mail  it  free* I 

S.M.  ISBELL  &  CO;Set(ismen,\ 
Dept.  B,  Jackson,  Mich. 


BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  AND  TREES 


worth  double  the  money,  by  mail  postpaid. 


200  Marie  Strawberry  *1  00 
100  King  Raspberry  1  00 
100  Ea.  King  lilaek  berry  1  00 
100  Dinner  “  1  00 

20  Niagara  Grapes  1  00 
20  Worden  “  1  00 

Every  thing  for  the  fruit  grower  best  varieties  cheap. 
Free  catalog  of  great  bargains— 2  new  strawberry 
plants  free  tor  6  names  of  fruit  growers  and  2c  stamp. 
W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


20  Wilder  Currants 
20  Fay  “ 

20  Elberta  Peach 
10  Pear  assorted 
10  Cherry  assorted 
15  Apples 


*1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


A  Planet  Jr.  For  Every  Garden. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  is  a  combination  of  tools  right  after  the  gardener’s  own  heart.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  below  on  the  left  suggests  its  many  uses.  Note  it  set  up  as  a  planter  for  either  hill  or  drill 
seeding.  It  is  but  a  minute’s  work  to  convert  it  into  a  Single  or  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator 
or  Plow.  Its  marker  is  perfection.  It  plants  in  hills  or  drills  4,  6,  8,  12  or  24  inches  apart  In 
other  forms  it  is  a  matchless  tool  for  surface  work,  weed  killing,  cultivating,  furrowing,  ridging, 
throwing  earth  to  or  from  row,  etc.  It  comprises  about  every  need  of  the  gardener. 

No.  16  Planet  Jr.,  a  lighter  and  less  expensive  tool  than  the  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  does  similar 
work,  except  seeding,  but  in  a  diiferent  way.  The  rakes  are  valuable  additions,  each  serving 
a  special  purpose.  Handles  adjust  for  height,  and  by  setting  the  wheel  to  one  side,  both  sides 

-  of  the  row  can  be  cultivated  at  one  time.  Write  to-day  for  our  new  1904  Catalogue. ^ 

It  shows  the  full  “Planet  Jr.”  line  embracing  Plain  and  Combined  Seeders, 
k  Wheel  Hoes,  Hand  Cultivators,  Walking  Cultivators,  Harrows,  One  and 
Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  etc.  More 
than  one  hundred  illustrations,  including  sixteen  beautiful  half 
tones  from  photographs  showing  home  and  foreign  farm 
and  garden  scenes.  It  is  a  book  full  of  interest  to  all 
gardeners. 

Free  For  The  Asking. 


®  /  \ 

<  < 


S.  L.  ALIEN  &  CO.  ,J 
Box  U07-V 
l  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Syracuse  Jr.  Sulky. 

No  other  sulky  gives  the  operator  such  easy  control  over  the 
angle  of  the  wheels  and  the  nice  regulation  of  its  landing 
on  hillside  as  well  as  on  level.  A  model  in  its  lever  ami  reg¬ 
ulation  features.  Automatic  rear  wheel  lightens  draft, 
and  lessens  labor  of  using.  Large  clearance  under  beam 
avoids  choking  and  permits  use  of  large  rolling  colter.  A 
of  many  features,  in  right  or  left  hand.  Ask  any 
agent  to  show  you.  If  noneinyour  town  write  us  direct. 
Catalogue  and  beautiful  souvenir  mailed  free. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  COMPANY, 
Syracuse ,  New  York. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Stokekta  Cyanea. — The  introduction 
to  general  cultivation  of  this  handsome 
aster-like  flower  is  very  timely  in  view 
of  the  increasing  difficulty  of  growing 
annual  asters.  The  yellow  disease  of 
China  asters  is  so  prevalent  that  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  plants  now  grown 
produce  good  blooms.  Unless  a  prac¬ 
tical  remedy  is  soon  found  these  highly 
ornamental  and  wonderfully  developed 
Summer  flowers  will  largely  go  out  of 
cultivation.  Stokesia  is  a  native  plant, 
so  far  resistant  to  the  diseases  troubling 
Callistephus  or  the  China  aster  and  has 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  a 
hardy  perennial  so  that  a  planting 
should  give  bloom  from  July  until  frost 
for  several  years. 

Long  Known,  Little  Cultivated.— 
Though  known  since  1766  Stokesia  or 
Stokes’s  aster  has  been  very  little  grown 
in  this  country  though  more  popular 
abroad.  It  is  native  to  South  Carolina 
and  was  supposed  to  be  little  more 
than  half-hardy,  but  has  been  found  to 
endure  the  Winters  well  in  light  soil  as 
far  north  as  Rochester,  N.  Y.  It  has 
been  long  offered  by  a  few  dealers  but 
was  first  prominently  brought  forward 
last  Spring  by  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  This  progressive  nur¬ 
sery  worked  up  a  good  stock  of  a  partic¬ 
ularly  large-flowered,  early-blooming 
strain  of  seedlings  and  have  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  them.  The  Rural  Grounds’ 
plant  commenced  to  flower  July  19  and 
opened  16  blooms  running  from  2 V2  to 
nearly  four  inches  across.  The  color  is 
bright  purple  blue.  Some  flowers  have 
a  reddish  tinge  and  a  few  good  white 
ones  have  appeared  where  grown  in 
numbers,  so  it  is  quite  likely  the  color 
range  may  in  time  become  as  extensive 
as  among  China  asters.  There  is  as  yet 
little  sign  of  doubling  but  in  common 
with  most  flowers  of  the  great  family  of 
Compositae  under  cultivation  the  ray 
florets  are  likely  to  increase  in  numbers 
until  they  cover  the  disk.  Wild  flowers 
of  Stokes’s  aster  are  seldom  more  than 
an  inch  across  and  are  borne  in  a  scat¬ 
tering  manner  on  short  stems.  Under 
cultivation  good  specimens  have  eight 
or  nine  blooms  in  a  cluster  on  stems  of 
good  length  for  cutting.  The  Stokesia 
is  of  easy  culture,  liking  a  sunny  situa¬ 
tion  best  and  should  be  planted  where  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  covered  with  water  or 
ice  in  Winter,  though  it  is  often  found  in 
nature  in  wet  places.  It  is  easily  grown 
from  seeds  and  flowers  the  first  season 
if  started  early,  though  the  best  effect 
is  not  had  until  the  second  and  succeed¬ 
ing  years.  Plants  are  offered  at  25  cents 
each. 

Poon  Russian  Cherries. — Bulletin  73, 
Iowa  Experiment  Station,  Ames,  la.,  is  a 
carefully  written  and  interesting  sum¬ 
mary,  covering  98  pages,  of  the  behavior 
of  the  Russian  cherry  varieties  imported 
in  1883  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  L. 
Budd.  The  cherries  ordinarily  grown  in 
the  East  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  in 
Iowa,  especially  in  the  northern  third  of 
that  State.  It  was  hoped  t’hose  brought 
from  the  colder  parts  of  Russia  would 
prove  more  suitable  for  the  boreal  con¬ 
ditions  prevailing  on  the  northern  prai¬ 
ries.  So  far  as  hardiness  of  the  tree  is 
concerned  many  of  the  Russians  are  all 
that  is  needed,  but  the  best  ones  are  un¬ 
fortunately  even  more  tender  in  bud 
than  early  Richmond  or  Montmorency, 
the  most  widely  planted  familiar  varie¬ 
ties,  and  are  therefore  generally  unpro¬ 
ductive.  They  are  more  subject  to  dis¬ 
ease  than  the  kinds  usually  planted  that 
have  by  selection  and  acclimatization 
become  immune  to  some  degree,  but 
seedlings  intercrossed  with  standard  va¬ 
rieties  show  great  improvement  and 
there  may  yet  result  varieties  having  in 
a  reasonable  degree  all  the  qualities  de¬ 


sired.  This  is  the  usual  result  of  whole¬ 
sale  attempts  at  naturalization  of  useful 
plants  in  widely  separated  localities.  Out 
of  apparent  failure  much  good  in  time 
is  likely  to  be  evolved.  The  most  pa¬ 
thetic  incident  in  American  horticulture 
is  probably  the  determined  effort,  ex¬ 
tending  over  three-quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  to  naturalize  the  European  grape 
in  eastern  North  America.  Fortunes 
were  sunk  in  the  endeavor,  lives  wasted 
and  hearts  made  sick  with  hope  de¬ 
ferred.  Absolute  failure  was  the  final 
result  in  every  attempt.  Pure  Vinifera 
grapes  will  not  long  endure  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mid¬ 
dle 'States,  only  thriving  near  the  Pacific 
and  Gulf  coasts,  but  many  of  our  finest 
native  varieties  show  unmistakable 
traces  of  more  or  less  remote  hybridiza¬ 
tion  with  the  European  species.  The 
most  promising  of  late  seedlings  are  di 
lute  Viniferas,  largely  having  Rogers’ 
and  other  well-known  hybrids  for  par¬ 
ents  on  one  side.  When  dealing  with 
pure  natives  we  get  vigor  and  produc¬ 
tiveness  while  the  influence  of  the  Old 
World  type  makes  for  quality.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  apples  and  North  China  peaches 
contribute  hardiness  to  their  progeny  as 
grown  in  this  country,  though  few  of 
them  in  their  primitive  state  are  high  in 
quality.  The  Russian  cherries  may  yet 
be  an  important  factor  in  developing 
this  acceptable  fruit  in  the  Northwest. 

Rural  Grounds’  Novelties. — Will¬ 
iam  Falconer,  formerly  editor  of  Gar¬ 
dening,  now  superintendent  of  Pittsburg 
parks,  one  of  the  first  authorities  on 
hardy  plants,  has  a  good  word  to  say  for 
Philadelphia  Rambler  in  the  Florists’ 
Exchange  December  19: 

My  faith  in  this  bright  crimson  cluster 
rose  is  so  great  that  last  Summer  I  or¬ 
dered,  and  now  have,  100  two-year-old 
plants,  and  they  are  fine  plants  for  outdoor 
planting  alone. 

The  earth  does  not  possess,  probably, 
a  meritorious  hardy  rose  that  Mr.  Fal¬ 
coner  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with, 
hence  we  regard  his  endorsement  as  high 
praise. 

Gladiolus  princeps,  exhibited  by  A.  F, 
Estabrook,  was  honored  with  a  first- 
class  certificate  of  merit  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  August  15,  1903. 
London,  New  York  and  Boston  horticul¬ 
tural  societies  have  all  awarded  Princeps 
high  honors  in  successive  years.  The 
Garden,  London,  England,  October  3, 
has  the  following  account  of  the  beha¬ 
vior  of  Princeps  overseas: 

This  splendid  Gladiolus  has  been  for 
■some  weeks  a  glorious  sight.  Well-grown 
flowers  are  fully  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  their  color— a  glowing  scarlet— renders 
them  remarkably  striking  in  the  garden. 
Strong  spikes  will  reach  a  height  of  five 
feet,  and  carry  18  to  20  flowers.  They  are 
produced  in  succession,  not  more  than  two 
being  usually  expanded  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  the  spike  retains  its  decorative 
qualities  a  month  or  more.  This  hybrid, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  G.  cruentus 
and  G.  Childsii,  was  first  offered  to  the 
public  at  one  pound  sterling  ($4.86)  per 
corm.  As  it  is,  however,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  reproduces  itself  freely  by  means  of 
offsets,  it  has  already  fallen  to  less  than 
a  fifth  of  that  price,  and  should  in  the  near 
future  become  sufficiently  cheap  to  obtain 
an  entry  into  the  majority  of  gardens, 
■which  will  gain  enormously  by  its  introduc¬ 
tion.  It  appears  to  succeed  equally  well 
in  soils  of  very  dissimilar  character. 

No  one  can  predict  the  final  outcome 
of  plant-breeding  experiments.  New  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  greatest  local  promise  may 
prove  of  little  value  away  from  home, 
others  become  acquisitions  of  world¬ 
wide  interest.  We  are  much  pleased  with 
the  behavior  of  the  new  plants  above 
mentioned  under  diverse  conditions. 


WHY  MOTHERS 
WORRY 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  mother 
worry  over  a  plump  child? 
There  is  no  better  bank  of 
health  for  a  child  to  draw 
from  than  a  good  supply  of 
healthy  flesh. 

Scott's  Emulsion  not  only 
gives  a  child  weight  and 
plumpness,  but  it  feeds  the 
brain,  bones  and  nerves  with 
strength  and  active  power. 

Fewer  mothers  would 
worry  if  they  knew  more 
about  Scott’s  Emulsion. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


YOV  LOSE 
YOVR  TEMPER 

with  a  badaxe,  butyou  don’t 
draw  temper  while  you  irrind 
eitrlit  times  as  fast  as  emery 
wheels  on  the  electric  dia¬ 
mond  stone,  Carborundum, 
making  4,001  revolutions  a 
minute  with  the 

Bi-Pedal  Sickle 
and  Tool  Grinder. 

For  Sickles,  Edge  Tools,  Saw 
GuminerandPolishingMachine, 
4  in  one.  Special  to  Farmers. 
$34  worth  of  machinery  for 
98.60.  Ten  Days  Free  Trial. 

Return  At  our  ex  pen  Be  if  notuatiBfled.  Ask 
for  beautiful freo  pamplo  of  carborundum 
and  booklet.  Agents  Wanted* 

F»  Luther  Bros.  Company, 
Penn  St.,  N.  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


WAITED. 


To  send  to  every  town  sample  of  the 

r  new" Kant-Klog ”  Sprayer.  First 
applicant  gets  wholesale  prices  and 
agency.  Big  money  made  with  sprayers 
during  winter.  Full  particulars  free. 
Address,  Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
It*  East  Avb.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


rCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 
t  in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


STEVENS 


FREE 


Please  let  us  send  you 
our  book  telling  about 
the  ‘  *  Stevens  ’  ’  - —  handsomely 
illustrated,  hints  on  target  shoot¬ 
ing,  hunting,  canoeing,  etc. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 

APUZZLEmailed  I  76  ,\Iatn  Street 
for  two  2c.  stamps.  |  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Vegetables 

to  bring  good  prices  must  have 
both  size 
andqual- 
ity. 

Even 
good  soil 
is  made 
better  by 
the  use 
of  a  fer- 
tilizer 
rich  in 

Potash 


We  will  send  our  books,  giving  full  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  subject,  to  any  farmer  who 
writes  for  them. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


ake  the  Farm  Pay 

wr*.  There’*  money  In  * 

farming:  if  you  under¬ 
stand  modern  methods 
and  farm  inteligently  as 
taught  by  our  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in 

Modem 
Agriculture. 

Under  Prof.  W111.  P. 
Brooks,  Fh.  D.,  of 

Treats  of  soils,  tillage, 

Jf.poultry- 
er  Prof. 

— .»V,,  U.  VV.WU  UIIKSIMII,  auu  Agricultural 
Bacteriology  underProf.  Conn,  of  Wesleyan. 

Full  Commercial,  Normal  and  Academic  de-, 
partments.  Tuitionnominal.  Text  books  free  to  our ‘ 
students.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  Write  to-dav. 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 

18  y  Springfield,  Mass, 


Mass.  Agricultural  College. 


SPRAY' JUT 

PERFECT  AGITATORS  with  Automatic  Brush  I 

for  cleaning  strainer.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  All  styles  of  Spray  I 
Pumps.  Book  free.  “No  swindled  feeling  If  you  use  our  pumps.  ” 

riold  Force  Pump  Co.  2  1 1th  St.  Elmira,  N. 


Measured  By  Years 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE  has  been  found  to  be 
the  best  for  Spavins,  Ringbones,  Curbs,  Splints  and 
all  forms  of  Lameness. 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va„  Dec.  2, 1903. 
Cor.  3rd  and  Juliana  Sts. 

DR.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen Please  send  me  one  of  your  books.  I 

have  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  for  years  and  I 

consider  it  the  best  1  ever  used.  I  hud  one  of  your 
books  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,’’ 
but  lost  it  and  1  am  lost  without  it. 

Very  truly  yours,  ARCHIE  JOHNSTON. 
Price,  SI;  six  for  $5.  Ask  your  druggist  for 
KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


Best  Horse 

is  liable  to  “go  lame”  at  any 
time.  Curbs,  Splints, 
Spa.vlns  and  other  forms  of 
La.morvess  yield  readily 
and  are  cured  permanently  by 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Used  Internally  It  is  infallible  for 
Colic,  Distemper,  Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
•‘Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE, 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  bat  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


W.  A'.  F. 


How  to  Handle  Night  Soil. 

J.  P.  O.,  Ripon,  Wis. — What  is  a  good  plan 
to  handle  and  dispose  of  night  soil  on  the 
farm,  where  there  is  no  sewer? 

Ans. — Our  own  plan  is  to  use  large 
coal  hods  under  a  seat  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  lifted  out  to  remove  the  hods. 
A  box  of  road  dirt  or  sawdust  is  kept 
on  hand  and  enough  of  the  absorbent  is 
used  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  hods 
dry.  The  hods  are  emptied  at  intervals 
on  the  manure  pile  or  compost  heap. 
Land  plaster  mixed  with  the  dirt  or 
sawdust  will  make  the  night  soil  less 
offensive. 


ynfmoiesTgth 

REPEATING  RIFLES 

No  matter  what  your  preferences  are  about  a  rifle, 
some  one  of  the  eight  different  Winchester  models* 
will  suit  you.  Winchester  Rifles  are  made  in  calibers  suita¬ 
ble  for  shooting  any  game,  from  rabbits  to  grizzly  bears, 
and  in  many  styles  and  weights.  Whichever  model  you, 
select,  you  can  count  on  its  being  well  made  and  finished, 
reliable  in  action  and  a  strong,  accurate  shooter. 

FREE:  Our  160-paqe  illustrated  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN., 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Christmas  Eve.— It  is  the  night  before 
Christmas  as  I  write  by  the  fire  with  a  pan 
of  apples  near  at  hand,  a  dish  of  chocolate 
fudge  nearby  and  plenty  of  cold  water.  The 
farm  is  very  still  to-night.  It  was  cloudy 
all  the  afternoon  and  darkness  came  upon 
us  early.  Charlie  has  brought  in  a  young 
cedar  to  serve  as  Christmas  tree,  and  Aunt 
Emma  is  decorating  it.  The  baby  has  just 
gone  to  bed,  first  hanging  her  little  stock¬ 
ing  on  the  doorknob.  The  three  boys  have 
gone  to  the  church  two  miles  away  to  take 
part  in  the  Christmas  services.  They  drove 
off  alone  with  faithful  old  Frank— a  lan¬ 
tern  swinging  from  below  the  buggy.  The 
Madame  and  the  little  girls  are  not  here. 
They  had  to  stay  in  town  and  wre  are 
thankful  indeed  that  Christmas  does  not 
come  to  us  with  a  tragedy  this  year,  t 
think  of  this  as  I  stop  to  begin  on  my  sec¬ 
ond  apple  and  Christmas  seems  happy 
enough  as  I  realize  that  the  little  girl  is 
still  with  us.  I  would  not  tell  this  little 
story  if  it  did  not  contain  a  sharp  warning 
fo  others. 

Two  days  ago  the  little  girl  was  taken 
sick.  She  had  not  been  well  for  some  time. 

I  do  not  like  sick  children  and  so  I  told  the 
Madame  to  be  sure  to  have  the  doctor  see 
the  child.  He  came  and  left  two  kinds  of 
medicine,  one  a  licorice  powder  and  the 
other  two  strong  drops  in  about  one-third 
of  a  glass  of  water.  The  dose  was  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  every  hour.  There  was  a  variety 
of  mishaps  all  day  long.  It  was  one  of 
those  days  when  everything  goes  wrong. 
Among  other  things  Peter,  the  Shetland 
pony,  got  away  and  ran  about  the  town 
with  Ida  in  hot  pursuit.  There  wasn’t  a 
man  on  the  place— even  the  Graft  had  gone 
away  on  an  errand.  The  Madame  finally 
captured  Peter  and  the  chase  in  addition 
to  numberless  other  Christmas  duties  put 
her  far  behind  with  her  work.  It  was  time 
for  .the  little  patient  to  take  her  medicine 
and  the  Madame  with  her  hands  and  head 
full  of  a  dozen  things  sent  the  other  little 
girl  up  to  act  as  nurse  and  “give  the  medi¬ 
cine.”  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  there 
could  be  any  mistake  abou*  it  for  the  little 
sick  girl  knew  what  to  take  and  there 
seemed  no  possible  chance  to  mix  it  up. 
There  was  nothing  but  the  licorice  powder 
in  one  place  and  the  medicine  in  another. 
Of  course  the  Madame  thought  of  all  these 
things  before  she  sent  a  child  on  such  an 
errand.  So  the  little  girl  went  up  and  gave 
“a  teaspoonful.”  It  came  nearly  time  to 
give  the  medicine  again  and  the  Madame 
went  up  to  see  about  it. 

“Horrors!  The  glass  was  empty!”  • 

Without  frightening  the  sick  child  the 
Madame  got  the  other  little  girl  out  of  the 
room  and  found  that  she  had  put  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  licorice  into  the  medicine, 
thinking  it  was  plain  water,  and  the  child 
had  swallowed  it  all.  The  Madame  says 
that  once  in  a  life  time  is  quite  enough 
for  a  woman  to  feel  as  she  did  for  the 
next  half  hour,  and  I  quite  agree  with  her! 
She  did  not  know  what  the  drug  was  or 
what  it  would  do.  She  got  hold  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  did  some  rapid  talking  that 
would  entitle  her  to  a  job  as  “central  girl.” 
No  one  but  the  doctor  knew  just  what  the 
little  girl  had  swalowed  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  could  be  found  to  say  that 
it  was  aconite.  The  Madame  declares  that 
the  ’phone  recorded  a  small  chuckle  from 
him  when  she  told  how  frightened  she  had 
been.  He  has  watched  the  chances  in  the 
game  of  life  for  many  years.  He  told  her 
to  give  the  child  an  emetic  and  the  poor 
little  thing  was  in  tears  over  mother’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  carry  out  orders.  The  doctor  came 
at  once  and  said  that  there  was  no  great 
danger;  the  medicine  had  missed  its  effect. 
The  little  thing  was  in  bed  when  I  got 
home,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see 
the  other  children  eager  to  carry  her  “hot 
water  i!ea”  and  toast  and  “sit  with  her” 
while  the  rest  of  us  had  supper!  It  was 
an  awful  experience,  though  the  actual 
danger  may  not  have  been  great,  and  many 
of  you  can  imagine  what  the  Madame  and 
I  thought  that  night  after  the  little  one 
had  fallen  asleep  and  we  stood  looking  at 
her!  And  what  a  lesson  that  is  for  all. 
You  won’t  catch  us  delegating  the  medicine 
dosage  to  others  again.  You  won’t  catch 
us  leaving  medicine  exposed  anywhere. 
We  do  not  realize  how  .we  play  with  life 
until  something  of  this  sort  occurs.  I  have 
known  people  to  keep  tablets  of  antikamnia 
■or  even  morphine  pills  in  open  places  where 
children  can  get  at  them!  We  realize  the 
danger  of  keeping  poisonous  butter  colors 
in  bottles  within  reach  of  children!  Such 
an  incident  as  this  makes  me  feel  kindly 
■disposed  toward  homeopathy.  Our  doctor 
belongs  to  the  old  school;  in  fact,  while  I 
believe  in  the  little  pills,  it  has  happened 
that  the  doctors  we  have  most  confidence 
in  are  usually  large-pillers.  But  while 
many  of  the  small-pillers  have  nearly 
starved  to  death  in  trying  to  get  practice 
they  have  cut  down  the  size  of  the  other 
man’s  dose  by  half.  Why,  if  that  medicine 
had  been  like  what  the  Madame  and  I  took 
when  we  were  children  the  child  cou'd  no‘ 
have  lived!  But  she  is  alive  and  so  Christ¬ 


mas  Eve  seems  fuller  than  ever  of  the  ] 
blessed  feeling  which  the  angels  expressed 
in  their  song; 

“Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men'.” 

As  I  begin  on  my  third  Baldwin  I  think 
of  these  things.  Charlie  has  hung  the  or¬ 
naments  on  the  highest  point  of  his  little 
cedar.  Now  he  has  gone  to  a  neighbor's 
house  with  a  few  gifts  for  a  little  girl. 
Back  he  comes  a  Santa  Claus  in  fur  can, 
overalls  arid  felt  boots,  with  little  packages 
which  the  neighbor  sends.  'Upstairs  the 
baby  is  asleep.  Shep  guards  the  back  doer. 
Ere  long  the  little  boys  will  come  driving 
home  through  the  dark.  They  would  have 
been  sadly  disappointed  if  I  had  not 
brought  them  here  for  they  told  me  on  the 
way:  “We  must  be  there  for  we  have 
agreed  to  sing!”  I  shall  sit  up  for  them 
and  talk  it  over!  And  so,  my  friends,  you 
can  hardly  blame  the  Hope  Farm  man  for 
feeling  that  Christmas  is  something  more 
than  a  time  for  paying  taxes  and  squaring 
accounts.  I  am  glad  that  Christmas  means 
what  it  does  to  us;  glad  that  our  little  folks 
are  so  happy;  glad  to  feel  that  though 
darkness  broods  over  the  farm,  the  Star 
is  still  in  the  East  and  we  can  still  feel 
that  our  farm  was  properly  named.  Here 
goes  the  fourth  apple,  a  Greening  this  time! 

I  have  heard  men  tell  me  that  a  good  cigar 
is  the  thing  for  bringing  cheerful  thoughts. 

I  would  rather  eat  a  Hope  Farm  apple!  If 
some  of  these  fellows  who  say  they  cannot 
sit  through  a  public  performance  without 
going  out  to  smoke  would  eat  an  apple  in¬ 
stead— what  a  market  for  fruit  we  would 
have. 

Farm  Notes.— We  have  now  seen  the 
last  of  Julia,  the  kicking  cow.  We  did  our 
best  to  put  fat  on  her  but  she  kicked  even 
at  that.  I  got  tired  of  feeding  her  and 
sold  her  to  a  bologna  sausage  maker.  If  I 
read  in  the  papers  of  some  man  entering  a 
violent  protest  against  society  in  general 
I  shall  know  that  he  has  eaten  one  of 
Julia’s  sausages.  The  trouble  with  this 
cow  was  her  extreme  nervousness.  She 
could  not  stand  still.  Her  muscles  would 
twitch  at  the  least  excitement.  Such  cows 
as  a  rule  are  heavy  milkers  and  give  rich 
milk  but  they  do  not  pay  on  the  average 
farm.  Julia’s  daughter,  Genevieve,  is 
growing  into  a  fine  animal  with  much  of 
her  mother’s  nervousness  held  under  good 
control.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  little  pigs  have 
been  sold.  I  am  on  record  as  saying  thr 
unless  a  farmer  can  have  a  supply  of  skim- 
milk  it  rarely  pays  to  winter  little  pigs.  It 
is  surprising  to  me  that  some  readers  have 
an  idea  that  I  am  going  out  of  the  hog 
business  and  that  I  have  discarded  the 
Berkshire  breed.  Neither  story  is  right. 
We  were  able  to  get  good  prices  for  pork 
this  Fall  and  I  concluded  to  slaughter  the 
sows.  Hugh  wanted  to  go  home  to  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Philip  went  to  his  old  home  in 
Norway  for  the  Winter,  and  so  it  seemed 
like  a  good  time  to  reduce  our  stock  and 
obtain  new  blood  in  the  Spring.  I  figured 
on  it  carefully  and  feel  sure  that  this  plan 
is  best.  As  for  Berkshires,  with  the  single 
objection  of  small  litters  in  the  family  I 
had,  they  suit  our  conditions  exactly.  In 
the  Spring  I  expect  either  to  stock  up  with 
Berkshires  again  or  get  well-bred  sows  of 
five  different  breeds  and  attempt  a  breed 
test.  .  .  .  The  last  of  the  Greening  ap¬ 
ples  are  being  sorted  and  shipped.  These 
apples  have  been  very  satisfactory  this 
year.  They  were  large  and  fair  and 
brought  good  prices.  This  reminds  me  to 
eat  another  .which  makes  five  for  the 
evening.  I  wonder  if  other  members  of  the 
Apple  Consumers’  League  are  doing  as 
well!  .  .  .  The  shredded  fodder  keeps 
well  and  the  horses  eat  it  with  satisfaction. 
rfhe  “orts,”  which  are  mostly  pith  and 
splinters  from  the  butts,  make  good  bed¬ 
ding.  We  are  feeding  considerable  clover 
hay  to  the  cows  now.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  wild  carrot  in  the  second-growth 
clover  and  old  Major  likes  the  carrot  so 
well  that  he  will  endure  the  slobbering 
which  he  knows  the  clover  will  cause. 

Later.— The  boys  got  home  a  little  after 
11  o’clock.  I  went  out  and  helped  unhar¬ 
ness  Frank.  His  best  idea  of  a  merry 
Christmas  at  that  hour  was  a  bucket  of 
cool  water  and  an  armful  of  shredded  fod¬ 
der.  The  boys  had  a  great  time.  Some 
people  may  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  let 
three  boys  go  off  alone  this  way  on  a  dark 
night,  but  we  believe  in  giving  boys  their 
share  of  responsibilities  early  in  life.  Next 
morning  all  were  up  early.  The  baby  had 
a  great  time  over  the  Christmas  tree.  The 
other  children  are  getting  to  the  wise  age 
of  childhood  when  they  feel  it  their  duty 
to  carry  the  story  of  Santa  Claus  along 
to  the  younger  ones.  It’s  a  good  thing  for 
any  family  to  have  some  member  that  still 
believes  thoroughly  in  old  Santa.  I  found 
a  Christmas  present  at  the  barn.  Genevieve 
had  a  good  black  calf!  Thus  while  old 
Julia  may  pass  away  into  sausage  she 
leaves  her  color  at  least  in  her  granddaugh¬ 
ter.  I  hope  she  has  left  some  of  her  good 
qualities,  for  all  kickers  have  strength  of 
character.  I  have  said  that  I  never  would 
raise  another  heifer  calf,  but  the  little  sick 
girl  asked  for  this  one  “because  it  was 
born  on  Christmas,"  and  so  it  will  live  on 
Hope  Farm.  We  had  a  good  Christmas 
Day— with  a  dinner  long  to  be  remembered. 

H.  w,  c. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


GOMB  AULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Fosltlre  Cure 

The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
O  It  FI  RING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  @1.50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE -WILLI AMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 

Hill  ■lirMMWWBBMB 


NEWTON’S  Heave,  Coach,  Dfi« 
temper  and  Indigestion  Coro* 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  vcommcnd «.  f  1.00  per 
oan.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid, 
Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co..  , 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


VICTOR 

Incubators 


. 


are  truthfully  pictured  and  their 
actual  working  told  in  about  30 
of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 

_  £ives  information  about  the 

chicken  business.  We  begin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
it  with  the  marketing  of  the  fowls.  There’s  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  incubators  are  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  counton 
hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  back  if  not  all  we  claim. 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  Is  free.  Just  say  “Send  Victor 
Book”  and  we’ll  do  it.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO., Quincy,  Ill. 


$  I  O'80  For 

I  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

j  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


100  as  HATCHES 

Our  new  catalogue  contains  hundreds  of  them  obtained 
by  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  users  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  Send  for  a  copy  uud  read  the  proof.  It  is  free. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Box  £8,  Springfield,  O, 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YoBuy  A  Certainty 

When  You  8uys  Cyphers  I  ncubator. 

’  Guaranteed  to  hatch  more  chicks  and 
better  chicks  than  any  other  make. 
7  or  your  money  back.  Adopted  and 
endorsed  by  36  Government  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Used  by  more  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen  than  all  other 
makes  combined.  Complete  catalog  free  if 
I  you  name  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,  N.Y.  Chicago,  III.  New  York,  N.Y.  Boston,  Matt. 


STRICTLY 

-AUTOMATIC 

■THROUGHOUT 


ninilP  of  Plank  save  Timber  and  Cash.  Cheapest, 
DAnllU  strongest,  host.  7.000  in  42  States.  Book  for 
Stamp.  SHAWVEli  BROTHERS,  BeUefontaine,Ohlo 


A  HOT  PROPOSITION 

To  introduce  our  Ball-Bearing  Steel  Forges, 

Malleable  Iron  Visas  and  Blacksmith  Tools 

for  farmers’  use  we  will  make  special  prices. 

Ship  on  approval.  Prepay  the  freight.  Write 
today  for  special  offer.  We’ll  save  you 
money.  Diplomas  from  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  State  Fairs. 

C.  R.  Harper  Mlg.  Co.,  Box  123.  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


D 


ANDY  Bean  Picker. 

Hand-picked  beans  bring  double 
price.  Make  $2  to  83  a  day 
picking  them  over  at  home  in 
winter  months  with  the  Dandy 
Picker.  A  special  tool  for  a 
special  purpose — best  of  kind 
in  the  world.  Description  free. 

LUTHER  BROS.  CO., 

19  Mill  SL  N.  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  tfither  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  ^Mounted 

on  wboels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horee 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily  Sendfor  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

EXCEL  GRINDING  MILLS. 

The  Mill  that  excels  them  ail.  Best 
for  the  farmer.  Griuda  S  to  25  bushels 
per  hour  of  ear  corn  or  grain  of  any 
kind,  bone,  shell,  etc.,  with  from  1  to  8 
horse-power.  Makes  best  feed  and  good 
meal.  Furnished  with  or  without 
crusher.  We  have  larger  mills  for 
every  purpose.  Write  for  Catalogue  K. 
We  pay  the  freight. 

Excel  Manufacturing  Co., 
116  Liberty  Street,  New  York 


Seeds 
Dropped 
In  plain 
sight. 


HAND  GARDEN  TOOLS 

Furrow,  cover,  roll,  hoe,  cultivate,  rake, 
mark,  etc. 

Matthews’ 

New  Universal 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators. 

Best  adapted  line  for  al  1  work ,  1  arge 
or  small  gardeners.  Tool  for  every 

purpoae.  Combination  toola,  6  In  1.  Wide¬ 
ly  adjustable.  Full  details  in  free  1904 
catalogue.  Write  for  it. 

AMES  PLOW  CO.,  54  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


"  Chop  Feed 

from  ear  corn  and  the  grains  is  mixed  right  and  — 


ground  just  ae  coarse  or  hne  as  desired  with 


Quaker  City 


Grinding  Mills 

They  run  on  bail  bearings  and 
combine  light  running  with  fast 
grinding.  Double  hopper  gives 
even  mixing.  Suited  to  every 
kind  of  feed  grinding  and  make 
afinetablemeal.  Special  purpose 
burr*  and  sacking  attachment  when  wanted.  Unequivo¬ 
cal  guaranteo  of  durability  and  satisfaction  goes 
with  every  mill.  Sold  on  trial.  Return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  i  f  not  satisfactory .  37th  Annual  Catalog  free.  Low- 
estprices  on  gas  and  gasoline  engines  and  other  powers. 

Thn  IT  1M  Qtrmih  Pn  3737  Filber,s,  i  PhllBdalphlB. 

_  Hie  A.  W.  OllDllD  bO.,  Canil  &  Randolph  SI.,  ChiMgo. 
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READ  THIS  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  $50  SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL  BUGGY. 

[Wheels— Sarven  patent,  38  and  42  inches  high  or  higher  if  wanted.  Tire  K  inch  by  V  inch  thick,  round  edge. 
Axlea— Long  distance,  dust  proof,  with  cemented  axle  beds.  Springs— Oil  tempered,  graded  and  graduated,  8  and 
4  leaf.  Wooden  Spring  Bar  furnished  regularly,  Bailey  I.oop  if  preferred.  Upholstering— Finest  quality  16  or. 
imported  all  wool  broadcloth  .ushion  and  hack.  Spring  cushion  and  solid  panel  spring  back.  Top— Genuine  No.  1 
enameled  leather  quarters  with  heavy  waterproof  rubber  roof  and  back  curtain,  lined  and  reinforced.  Painting — 
Wheels,  gear  wood,  body  and  all  wood  work  carried  100  days  in  pure  oil  and  lead.  16  coats  of  paint  with  the  very 
highest  grade  of  finishing  varnish  Gear  painted  any  color  desired.  Body  plain  black  with  or  without  any  striping. 

This  buggy  is  furnished  complete  with  good,  high  padded,  patent  leather  dash,  fine  quality,  full  length  carpet, 
side  curtains,  storm  apron,  quick  shifting  shaft  couplings,  full  leathered  shafts  with  36  inch  point  leathers,  special 
heel  braces  and  corner  braces  Longitudinal  Center  Spring 

Any  reasonable  changes  can  be  made  in  the  finish  and  construction  of  this  Buggy.  Wo  make  it  to  suit  the  custo¬ 
mer's  taste,  and  guarantee  it  to  please,  no  matter  what  the  requirements  are 

80  DAYS’  FREE  TKIAL  allowed  on  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  for  you  to  test  them  thoroughly  in  every  way. 
A  positive  2  years'  guarantee  given  with  every  one.  This  is  a  piain  business  proposition  between  business  men.  Our 
reputation  is  established  by  many  years  of  honorable  dealing  with  buggy  users  direct  and  you  are  asimred  of  a  squar. 
deal  when  you  accept  our  proposition.  Send  for  our  Fa**  136-page  Catalogue  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  Harness. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.CO.,  (H.  C.  Phelps,  Pre»ident.)l039Sixth  Street,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

NOTE:  We  carry  a  fall  line  of  high-grade  Harness  sold  direet  to  the  user  at  wholesale  price*. 


LET 

US 


SPECIAL 

BUGGY 


SPLIT  HICKORY 


YOU 


BULD 


Read  the  Following;  X  \ 
Description.  X  \ 

Write  us  your  suggestions  and  anyj  » 

changes  you  would  wish  in  your  \ 

Buggy  and  we  will  put  you  on  the  right  X 

track  to  get  Just  wliat  you  want 

promptly, make  your  buggy  to  order  as  you  ~ 
desire,  and  ship  to  you  when  spring  opens  or 
at  any  reasonable  time  after  your 

order  is  placed  That  If  1; 11  way  you 
will  get  just  what  you  M  BHIy  want,  the 
best  Buggy  _ _ ^ - IWgMI'Mj _ 

novae 


The  same  price  for 
which  the  regular 
Stock  Split  Hiokory 
is  sold. 

Don't  put  this  off* 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKEK- 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

K  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 


HERBERT  W.  COLLINGWOOD,  Editor. 

Or.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  l  „ 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  f  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10y2  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW- YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  9,  1904. 

Imagine  a  man  investing  money  in  mushroom  cul¬ 
ture,  or  buying  shares  in  some  enterprise  that  he  can¬ 
not  control  or  learn  anything  about  when  his  barn 
needs  shingling,  his  fences  are  falling  down,  his  fields 
need  ditching,  his  orchard  needs  feeding  and  his  wife 
needs  household  conveniences!  What  would  you  think 
of  such  a  man  if  you  should  see  him  in  the  glass? 

* 

A  strip  of  land  in  this  city  four  inches  wide  and 
90  feet  long  recently  sold  for  $1,500!  Who  gave  this 
value  to  the  land?  Those  who  built  on  either  side  of 
it  and  around  it.  The  owner  has  but  to  sit  still,  pay 
taxes,  and  demand  his  price  when  improvement  comes 
to  the  point  where  this  narrow  strip  is  needed.  That 
is  not  the  way  a  farmer  adds  value  to  the  soil.  He 
adds  to  its  producing  capacity,  which  is  the  truest 
value  of  land. 

* 

The  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  is 
probably  the  strongest  organization  of  its  class  in  the 
country.  Its  annual  meeting  is  a  general  round-up  of 
horticultural  progress  during  the  year.  This  year’s 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Rochester  January  27-28,  in 
the  old-time  headquarters,  the  common  council  cham¬ 
bers.  The  programme  is  without  doubt  the  best  one 
ever  prepared,  a  large  part  of  it  being  devoted  to 
questions  and  answers. 

• 

Some  of  our  institute  speakers  should  be  gently  re¬ 
minded  now  and  then  that  their  part  of  scientific 
teaching  is  to  make  it  soluble.  Nobody  expects  them 
to  discover  any  great  scientific  truths.  They  will  be 
forgiven  if  they  drop  technical  terms  and  abstract 
principles  and  get  down  to  the  level  of  the  dullest 
man  in  their  audience.  Of  course  it  tickles  one’s 
vanity  a  little  more  to  talk  to  the  brightest  man  in 
the  room,  but  the  institute  man  is  not,  or  should  not 
be,  paid  to  make  the  bright  ones  shine.  Chop  the 
science  up  into  pieces  small  enough  to  enter  the  brain 
of  the  average  farmer! 

* 

At  the  recent  convention  of  California  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  the  following  resolution  was  offered: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  California  fruit 
growers,  in  convention  assembled,  that  the  fruit  growing 
industry  of  California  is  in  a  generally  satisfactory  and 
prosperous  condition. 

It  was  passed  with  but  one  dissenting  vote,  though 
before  it  was  offered  many  of  the  members  were 
privately  complaining  about  the  business.  Suppose 
similar  resolutions  were  offered  at  other  State  so¬ 
cieties — would  they  pass?  We  think  so,  for  few  peo¬ 
ple  care  to  go  on  record  as  predicting  failure  or  loss 
unless  such  a  thing  is  plainly  evident.  Who  can  see 

failure  in  a  well-managed  orchard? 

* 

Whenever  we  begin  to  advise  readers  to  vote  with 
the  postage  stamp  in  favor  of  some  important  measure 
a  lot  of  politicians  start  up  to  wag  their  wise  heads 
and  sneer  at  the  plan. 

“You  never  accomplish  a  thing  by  such  work,”  they 
say.  “Nobody  pays  any  attention  to  such  letters  and 
you  don’t  get  anybody  to  write  anyway!  You  make 
yourself  ridiculous.” 

Now  they  know  better.  The  reason  they  want  to 
stop  such  work  is  because  these  letters  cut  them  out 
of  their  job  as  go-between.  The  real  power  lies  in 
the  people  back  of  them,  but  they  prefer  that  the 
“higher  powers”  should  not  realize  this.  When  a 
dozen  farmers  write  over  their  heads  to  Representa¬ 
tive,  Senator,  Governor  or  President  the  “  big  man’’ 


first  asks  the  small  politician  what  it  means.  He 
gives  his  opinion  and  if  he  is  able  to  stop  the  letters 
that  opinion  is  accepted.  If  in  spite  of  him  the  letters 
continue  to  come  the  upper  man  realizes  that  some 
thing  must  be  done,  for  however  sure  he  may  seem 
to  be  of  his  position  he  knows  that  it  is  built  on  a 
stack  of  ballots.  Thus  the  two-cent  postage  stamp  is 
the  weapon  of  the  man  behind  the  ballot,  and  the 
politician  knows  it  well.  As  for  making  one’s  self 
ridiculous  by  sTarting  or  writing  such  letters — hum¬ 
bug!  You  make  yourself  more  than  ridiculous  when 
you  lack  the  moral  courage  to  assert  your  rights!  We 
shall  have  two  or  three  things  for  your  postage 
stamps  soon.  Get  ready  for  them! 

* 

Exports  of  fruits  from  this  country  are  gaining  in 
value  every  year.  During  the  11  months  ending  De¬ 
cember  1,  there  were  sent  to  foreign  countries  $16,- 
468,160  worth  of  nuts  and  fruits.  Ten  years  ago  this 
total  was  only  $3,918,799  for  the  full  12  months.  Of 
this  year’s  exports  $6,416,367  were  for  apples  both 
green  and  dried.  The  next  largest  item  was  for 
prunes  $2,183,349.  Ten  years  ago  the  exports  of 
prunes  were  too  small  to  be  counted  by  themselves; 
in  fact,  during  1893  there  were  imported  over  $1,000,- 
000  worth.  These  imports  have  shrunk  to  $37,000  this 
year.  Thus  fruits  and  particularly  apples  are  taking 
good  rank  among  our  exports  and  the  foreign  demand 
can  be  multiplied  by  10! 

* 

Farmers  through  the  West  have  been  complaining 
at  the  low  prices  offered  for  live  cattle  and  hogs.  The 
oleo  men  have  said:  “We  told  you  so— cut  off  the  de¬ 
mand  for  oleo  oil  and  down  goes  the  price  of  the  car¬ 
cass!”  These  people  as  usual  tell  only  one  side  of  the 
case — that  is  their  own  side.  During  the  11  months 
ending  December  1  the  exports  from  this  country  of 
oleo  and  oleo  oil  were  valued  at  $12,708,807.  Last  year 
jduring  the  same  period  the  exports  were  $10,205,439. 
Thus  the  oleo  people  have  increased  their  foreign 
trade  by  $2,500,000,  which  brands  this  statement  of 
loss  as  false.  Again,  while  prices  paid  to  western 
farmers  for  live  meat  have  been  reduced,  we  who  buy 
that  meat  at  retail  know  that  we  have  been  charged 
full  prices  for  it.  We  pay  as  much  as  we  did  when  live 
meat  brought  far  more  than  it  does  now.  So  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  the  claim  that  the  anti- 
oleo  law  is  responsible  lor  low  prices  of  hogs  and 
cattle,  despite  assertions  to  the  contrary. 

m 

The  California  Citrus  Union  is  an  organization 
iormed  to  control  the  output  of  oranges  and  lemons 
from  California.  Its  object  was  to  handle  the  selling 
and  shipping  so  that  the  market  would  not  be  over¬ 
stocked.  Of  course,  in  order  to  make  suen  work  suc¬ 
cessful  or  even  possible  it  was  necessary  for  the  grow¬ 
ers  composing  the  union  to  “hang  together.”  Thus 
the  members  agreed  to  deliver  their  fruit  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  union  who,  as  we  understand  it,  were  to 
pack  and  market  it  for  them.  Certain  growers  after 
making  a  contract  with  the  union  to  deliver  their 
fruit  received  what  they  considered  better  offers  from 
independent  packers  and  attempted  to  break  their 
contract  by  selling  wherever  they  pleased.  The  union 
tried  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  prevent  these  grow¬ 
ers  from  breaking  their  contract,  but  the  court  re¬ 
fuses  to  grant  it.  The  chief  grounds  for  this  refusal 
are  that  a  suit  for  damages  is  the  proper  way  to  settle 
such  a  case,  and  that  the  contract  is  loose.  This  con¬ 
tract  does  not  agree  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  at  a  certain 
date  for  the  fruit.  Of  course  that  would  be  impossible. 
The  union  cannot  tell  in  advance  what  the  fruit  will 
bring,  hence  the  court  holds  that  such  a  contract 
could  not  be  enforced.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance  not  only  to  California  but  to  growers  in 
other  States  where  farmers  try  to  combine  and  sell 
goods.  The  difference  between  such  a  contract  and 
one  made  between  a  canning  factory  and  a  grower 
will  be  easily  seen.  In  the  latter  case  a  fixed  price  is 
agreed  to  before  the  season  opens.  In  the  other  case 
the  seller  is  merely  an  agent  who  agrees  to  get  the 
best  he  can  for  the  fruit.  In  California  it  is  thought 
that  this  decision  will  break  up  the  union  and  injure 
the  market. 

a 

The  average  country  churchyard  is  a  hideous 
looking  place — overrun  with  briars  and  weeds,  and 
with  little  attempt  at  adornment.  As  Whittier  well 
says: 

“Our  vales  are  sweet  with  fern  and  rose, 

Our  hills  are  maple  crowned. 

But  not  from  these  our  fathers  chose 
The  village  burying-ground. 

The  dreariest  spot  in  all  the  land 
To  death  they  set  apart, 

With  scanty  grace  from  Nature’s  hand 
And  none  from  that  of  art.” 

Some  of  these  local  burying  grounds  occupy  places 
that  might  be  beautified  at  little  expense,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  sadly  neglected.  In  some  parts  of  New 
England  the  old  churchyards  are  being  improved  in 
a  singular  way.  We  saw  one  recently  that  had  been 


jmt  in  order  with  money  left  by  an  old  citizen  of  the 
town.  This  person  willed  a  certain  amount  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  refitting  the  churchyard  and  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  order.  Another  man  has  already  laid  aside 
money  which,  at  his  death,  is  to  be  spent  in  beau¬ 
tifying  the  graveyard  in  his  native  town.  Such  peo¬ 
ple  leave  worthy  monuments  behind  them.  The 
country  burying-ground  can  be  and  should  be  a  beau¬ 
tiful  park  bringing  up  happy  and  not  gloomy  thoughts 
of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

* 

For  various  reasons  the  cotton  crop  is  attracting 
great  attention  just  now.  The  boll  weevil,  a  destruc¬ 
tive  insect,  is  spreading  so  rapidly  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  the  serious  menace  to  the  cotton 
growing  industry.  The  papers  printed  in  Texas  con¬ 
tain  more  matter  about  this  insect  than  they  do  about 
politics.  At  present  there  is  no  apparent  way  of  head¬ 
ing  the  insect  off.  It  seems  evident  that  the  cotton 
crop  for  some  years  at  least  will  be  cut  down  in  yield. 
It  wduld  also  seem  that  some  of  the  land  now  given 
up  to  cotton  will  be  put  in  other  crops,  grain  or  Al¬ 
falfa,  for  the  production  of  meat.  Thus  this  insect 
may  really  prove  useful  to  some  parts  of  the  South  by 
compelling  planters  to  grow  new  crops.  In  another 
way  the  cotton  crop  is  likely  to  change  history  some¬ 
what.  A  band  of  speculators  backed,  it  is  said,  by 
European  capital,  have  succeeded  in  forcing  the  price 
of  cotton  to  14  cents  a  pound  in  New  York,  the  high¬ 
est  point  in  20  years.  This  has  forced  New  England 
mill  owners  to  pay  more  for  raw  cotton  than  they 
can  afford  at  the  present  prices  of  labor  and  cloth. 
It  has  also  raised  the  price  of  cotton  abroad.  Just 
what  the  outcome  of  this  will  be  can  hardly  be  told 
now.  The  southern  people  seem  to  think  that  the 
effect  will  be  to  drive  more  cotton  factories  to  the 
South  making  that  section  headquarters  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  New  England  is  now.  We  do  not  take  that 
view  of  it,  lor  the  New  England  States  have  distinct 
and  peculiar  advantages  for  spinning  the  finer  grades 
of  cotton  which  no  other  section  of  the  country  can 
duplicate.  The  high  prices  for  cotton  mean  higher 
prices  for  cotton  goods  to  the  consumer,  if  these 
prices  are  kept  up  certain  grades  of  wool  will  go 
higher  and  the  sheep  industry  will  be  benefited.  The 
most  serious  outcome  to  the  South,  however,  will  be 
the  fact  that  European  countries  will  be  driven  to 
producing  raw  cotton  in  their  colonies.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  some  excellent  samples  of  cotton  grown  in 
Cuba.  Egypt  and  the  African  colonies  of  France  and 
Germany  can  without  doubt  produce  large  quantities 
of  cotton.  At  former  prices  Europe  has  been  content 
to  buy  cotton  in  America.  Now  every  nation  that  can 
do  so  will  make  an  extra  effort  to  stimulate  cotton 
growing  in  its  colonies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some 
of  them  will  succeed,  and  every  extra  bale  thus  pro¬ 
duced  will  mean  one  bale  less  purchased  in  America. 
The  recent  rise  in  cotton  has  meant  millions  of  money 
for  the  South,  but  it  may  create  a  competition  which 
will  prove  disastrous. 


bREVlTlES. 

A  grave  situation— weeds  all  over  the  berry  patch. 

The  weather  profit  is  the  sum  laid  aside  for  the  “rainy 
day.” 

A  farmer  made  his  wife  a  Christmas  present  of  a  bottle 
of  patent  medicine.  Santa  Claus  sometimes  has  claws. 

The  inmate  of  a  boarding  house  is  tempted  to  use  force 
to  make  his  landlord  prune  out  prunes  and  give  him  apple 
sauce. 

Wanted— 8,000,000  Americans  to  eat  five  apples  each  day! 
That  will  put  money  into  business  and  medicine  out  of 
business. 

Think  how  much  of  the  success  of  California  fruit 
growers  depends  on  their  packing— and  then  overhaul 
your  own  pack. 

An  Illinois  farmer  is  said  to  dry  out  bins  or  cribs  of 
damp  grain  by  putting  layers  of  drain  tile  through  the 
mass.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  any  reader  who  has 
tried  this. 

When  the  trusts  buy  a  man  out  they  tell  him  that  his 
“good  will”  has  no  value.  The  “peace”  they  give  is  a 
frozen  one.  When  peace  is  frozen  and  good  will  destroyed 
humanity  has  few  spiritual  assets  left! 

We  have  received  in  the  last  few  days  letters  from 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Burmah,  Turkey,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  These  are  all  from  active  subscribers  who  say 
they  get  a  full  dollar’s  worth  out  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Once  in  a  while  we  hear  of  western  steer  and  hog  fat¬ 
tened  who  keep  a  Jersey  cow  for  their  home  supply  of 
milk  and  cream.  There  are  plenty  of  orchard  men  who 
raise  Ben  Davis  apples  to  sell,  but  who  have  a  few  trees 
of  Grimes  Golden  or  Jonathan  for  their  own  eating!  We 
call  these  people  wise  men! 

When  a  man  writes  an  article  for  the  press  he  should 
polish  it  at  the  same  time  and  in  same  way.  This  is 
sometimes  done  unconsciously,  the  writer  thinking  his 
subject  over  with  great  care  before  he  writes  it  out.  In 
truth  no  one  should  ever  write  for  print  until  this  has 
been  done.  Others  write  and  re-write  as  new  ideas  crop 
out.  There  is  too  much  careless  writing.  We  have  MSS. 
sent  us  which  the  writer  has  not  even  read  over.  The 
last  written  sheet  is  at  the  top!  There  is  no  surer  way 
to  become  that  worst  pirate  of  literature— the  hack  writer. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— President  Harper,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  announced,  December  22,  at  the  university’s  con¬ 
vention,  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  given  the  institu¬ 
tion  $1,850,000,  bringing  the  total  amount  of  his  gifts  to 
the  university  since  1890  up  to  $13,600,000.  A  donor,  whose 
name  was  not  made  public,  but  who  is  said  to  be  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  gave,  according  to  President  Harper,  $1,096,- 
466  more  for  a  special  purpose  not  yet  designated.  .  .  . 
Five  officers  and  instructors  of  the  Columbus  laboratory 
in  the  Columbus  Memorial  Building,  Chicago,  were  ar¬ 
rested  on  the  complaint  of  United  States  Revenue  Agent 
Levi  G.  Nutton,  December  22,  on  the  charge  of  displaying 
the  sign  of  a  distiller  and  making  a  mash  fit  for  distilla¬ 
tion  in  a  place  other  than  a  duly  authorized  distillery. 
Those  arrested  are:  Charles  Norton,  practical  distiller 
and  rectifier;  J.  A.  Wesener,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  chemist;  A. 
Behrman,  M.  D.,  bacteriologist;  W.  A.  Evans,  M.  D.;  A. 
D.  Salomon,  United  States  Commissioner,  Northern  dis¬ 
trict,  and  lecturer  in  the  laboratories.  The  men  went 
with  the  deputies  to  the  office  of  Commissioner  Foote, 
who  immediately  called  the  cases  for  hearing,  and  at 
the  request  of  the  defendants  continued  the  hearings. 
Bonds  were  arranged  and  the  professors  left.  The  Co¬ 
lumbus  laboratories  are  widely  "known  as  the  First  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Compounders  and  Distillers.  A  large  number  of 
students  are  enrolled.  A  four  months’  course  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  distilling  is  given.  .  .  .  December  23  65 
persons  were  killed  and  50  others  hurt  in  a  wreck  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  near  Connellsville,  Pa.  The 
train  was  derailed  by  running  into  some  switch  timbers, 
and  then  plunged  down  an  embankment  into  the  Yough- 
iogheny  River.  Part  of  the  wreck  took  fire.  Everybody 
in  the  smoking  car  was  killed,  and  the  dead  and  injured 
were  shockingly  mangled.  .  .  .  Ice  gorges  which  had 
been  forming  for  several  weeks  in  the  Ohio  River  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  broke  December  27,  carrying  away  rafts  and 
barges  and  doing  other  damage  amounting  to  $200,000. 
...  A  head-on  collision  between  two  passenger  trains 
on  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  near  East  Paris,  Mich., 
December  26,  killed  22  persons.  The  wreck  was  due  to  a 
high  wind,  which  blew  out  a  red  signal  lamp  set  to  stop 
one  of  the  trains.  ...  A  fire  at  the  stock  yards  in 
East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  28,  destroyed  two  big  sheep 
sheds  and  7,000  sheep  intended  for  export.  The  loss  is 
about  $75,000.  .  .  .  Striking  livery  drivers  continued 
disorder  in  Chicago,  attacking  a  hearse  and  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  December  28.  Many  funerals  had  been  postponed 
or  conducted  secretly  at  night  for  a  week  previous.  .  . 
.  .  Fire  in  an  oilcloth  factory  at  Athenia,  N.  J.,  Decem¬ 
ber  28,  seriously,  if  not  fatally,  injured  three  men,  and 
caused  a  loss  of  $75,000.  .  .  .Earthquake  shocks  were 
felt  December  25  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  throughout 
St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PANAMA.— The  note  from  Gen.  Reyes,  embodying  the 
claims  of  Colombia  in  regard  to  Panama,  made  public 
December  28,  asks  the  United  States  to  restore  the  status 
quo  ante  on  the  Isthmus  and  hold  aloof  while  Colombia 
whips  recalcitrants  back  into  submission.  Failing  in 
this,  submission  of  the  matter  to  The  Hague  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Tribunal  is  requested.  The  note  is  said  to  be  a  long 
and  able  statement  of  the  case  for  Colombia.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  with  the  sinewy  rhetorical  force  characteristic  of  the 
Latin-American,  and  is  phrased  in  a  way  calculated  to 
win  sympathy  for  Colombia  with  those  who  oppose  Pre¬ 
sident  Roosevelt.  The  paper  will  be  transmitted  under 
the  seal  of  Secretary  Hay  to  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  the  case  on  the  Panama  treaty.  The  probability  of 
a  contingent  claim  running  up  into  many  millions  is  a 
part  of  the  Panama  incident,  and  the  Senate  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  act  without  knowing  the  whole  cost,  and 
Colombia’s  reckoning  with  us  is  regarded  as  an  almost 
integral  part  of  the  canal  cession  we  are  to  get  from  the 
new  Republic  at  the  Isthmus.  The  note  expressly  por¬ 
tends  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations  if  the  condi¬ 
tions  and  demands  presented  are  rejected  by  this  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

PHILIPPINES.— Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  who  has  been 
conducting  the  operations  against  the  Jolo  Moros,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Manila  December  21  from  Sulu  with  the  purpose 
of  interviewing  Gov.  Taft  upon  a  proposition  to  confine 
the  Moros  to  reservations.  The  departure  of  the  Governor 
for  the  United  States,  however,  will  prevent  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  scheme.  Gen.  Wood  wishes  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  construct  a  railroad  in  Mindanao  which  will  tap 
Lake  Lanao.  He  says  further  fighting  is  not  likely.  He 
states  that  the  so-called  Moro  question  is  ended,  which 
will  probably  prove  to  be  correct,  as  there  was  practical¬ 
ly  no  difficulty  with  the  Jolo  Moros  until  the  recent  ar¬ 
rival  of  American  troops.  The  Philippines  Commission 
has  appropriated  $75,000  for  the  expenses  of  an  honorary 
board  of  commissioners,  composed  of  60  Filipinos,  to  visit 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  the  principal  cities.  The 
commission  will  remain  three  months  in  the  United 
States. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— A  special  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Breeders’  Association  is  called  to  meet  at 
Albany  January  21.  At  that  time  and  place  it  is  intended 
to  incorporate  the  Association  under  the  Membership 
Corporations  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Vermont  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  Winter 
meeting  at  Burlington  January  19-21;  secretary,  D.  C. 
Hicks,  North  Clarendon,  Vt. 

The  Ohio  State  Forestry  Society  was  organized  Decem¬ 
ber  11  at  Delaware,  O.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural 
Society.  The  initial  step  leading  to  the  organization  was 
taken  by  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  held  February  14,  1903.  The  officers  are:  W.  I.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  president;  J.  L.  Shawver,  vice-president;  Wm.  R. 
Lazenby,  secretary-treasurer;  W.  J.  Green  and  F.  H. 
Ballou,  members  of  execK’ive  committee. 

Some  Texas  farmers  think  „,.ey  have  found  in  the  tur¬ 
key  not  only  the  best  but  the  most  profitable  means  of 
accomplishing  the  destruction  of  the  boll  weevil.  Gid- 
dings  recently  shipped  5,000  turkeys,  their  growth  and 
sale  being  a  direct  result  of  this  discovery.  The  farmers 
say  that  the  turkey  is  a  fine  bird  in  the  cotton  fields, 
being  able,  because  of  his  long  reach,  to  get  the  weevils 
at  the  top  of  the  stalk  during  the  season  of  greatest  ac¬ 


tivity  among  the  insects.  Then  the  boli  Weevil  will  be 
exterminated  and  the  turkeys  fattened  at  the  same  time. 
The  turkey  is  the  only  domestic  fowl  able  to  get  at  the 
weevil  easily. 

Director  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  and  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  will  address  the  Agricultural  Experimenters' 
League  of  New  York  in  session  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  January 
8-9. 

Prof.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  entomologist  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  in  his  annual  report  for  1903  says 
that  there  is  no  probability  that  the  cotton  boll  weevil 
will  ever  be  prevented  by  either  artificial  or  natural 
checks  from  reaching  all  parts  of  the  cotton  belt,  but 
that  experiments  have  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
cotton  growing  profitable  in  spite  of  the  weevil,  and  by 
no  other  means  than  a  few  simple  expedients  in  planting 
and  managing  the  crop.  These  expedients,  he  says,  con¬ 
sist  of  a  careful  selection  of  seed,  early  planting  and 
thorough  cultivation  of  the  crop,  and  enabled  the  De¬ 
partment  to  produce,  at  Calvert,  Tex.,  without  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extra  expense,  a  crop  of  one  bale  to  1.5  acres. 
The  average  production  in  the  United  States  is  one  bale 
to  2.3  acres. 


TENANT  FARMING  IN  MIDDLE  WEST. 

One  of  our  readers  is  very  much  interested  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  tenant  farming  and  he  wishes  to  obtain  practical 
information  along  the  following  lines:  “To  what  extent 
is  tenant  farming  practiced  in  your  vicinity?  Upon  what 
terms  mostly,  share  or  cash?  What  is  the  usual  share 
and  about  what  the  cash  rent  per  acre?  How  do  tenant 
farmers  compare  with  owners  as  farmers?’’ 

Owners  mostly  do  their  own  farming.  Tenant  farming 
is  mostly  on  shares.  They  raise  wheat  and  corn;  tenants 
receive  one-half  and  bear  all  expenses;  hay  one-half, 
millet  same,  garden  products  one-half,  land  owner  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Cash  rent  per  acre  $3  to  $7;  hill  and  valley  lands 
cause  the  variation.  Fruits  generally  divided.  Tenant 
farmers  fare  about  the  same  as  owners,  some  prosper, 
some  otherwise.  In  a  few  instances  the  tenant  has 
bought  the  landlord’s  holding.  c.  f.  a. 

Center  Point,  Ind. 

About  five  per  cent  of  the  farms  are  rented,  mostly  on 
shares,  the  renter  getting  one-half  of  the  crop,  the  owner 
furnishing  one-half  of  the  seed  and  paying  one-half  of 
the  thrashing.  If  fertilizer  is  used  each  one  pays  half. 
Where  corn  is  planted  it  is' cut  by  the  tenant,  mostly  in 
100-hill  shocks,  and  is  divided  in  shock,  each  one  husking 
his  share.  No  farms  rent  for  money  rent  in  this  locality. 
Tenant  farmers  as  a  rule  are  poor  farmers;  the  owner 
must  look  after  his  own  interests  or  his  farm  will  soon 
run  down.  w.  w.  h. 

Glenmont,  O. 

Tenant  farming  is  practiced  a  great  deal  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  We  have  a  class  of  German  tenants  that 
are  good  farmers.  They  rent  the  large  farms,  say  200 
acres,  and  pay  crop  rent,  usually  about  half,  and  land¬ 
lord  furnishes  the  seed.  Landlord  furnishes  pasture  and 
fruit  for  tenant.  I  mean  pasture  for  about  two  cows  and 
work  horses.  Tenant  keeps  hollows  and  fence  corners 
mowed  and  farm  up  in  good  repair.  Most  of  the  big  land- 
owners  live  in  neighboring  towns;  the  small  land-owners 
who  live  on  their  farms  average  up  with  the  tenants  in 
farming.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  farm  in  this  part  of 
the  country  now  that  is  renting  for  cash  rent.  n.  h. 

Patriot,  Ind. 

Tenant  farming  is  practiced  to  quite  an  extent  here, 
mostly  on  shares.  One-half  is  the  usual  rate,  delivered 
in  crib,  one-fifth  where  the  ground  is  not  in  so  good  con¬ 
dition.  Tenants  compare  fairly  well,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  quite  so  good  as  owners.  Land  rents  for  cash 
from  $3  to  $5  per  acre  according  to  what  condition.  We 
have  very  fine  land  here;  it  is  very  level  and  the  soil  is 
nearly  two  feet  deep;  it  is  black  loam  prairie;  subsoil  is 
gravel  and  coarse  sand.  We  raise  from  30  to  75  bushels 
of  corn,  from  100  to  250  bushels  of  potatoes,  30  to  50  bushels 
of  oats,  and  from  15  to  35  bushels  of  wheat,  and  it  is  good 
for  hay  or  anything  for  this  latitude.  One  man  can  tend 
40  acres  of  corn.  I  cut  75  acres  of  oats  in  five  days  with 
a  six-foot  binder.  a.  j.  g. 

Laporte  Co.,  Ind. 

I  should  ttink  that  about  20  or  25  per  cent  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  of  this  vicinity  is  tenant  farming,  of  which  about 
three-fourths  are  for  cash  and  the  remaining  one-fourth 
on  shares  or  halves,  the  price  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $3 
per  acre,  the  tenant  being  expected  to  keep  all  fences 
and  buildings  in  good  repair  and  leave  as  much  seeded 
as  he  found.  Where  land  is  rented  on  shares  the  particu¬ 
lars  vary  largely,  but  each  party  furnishes  one-half  of 
the  stock  and  seed  and  shares  equally.  The  tenant  fur¬ 
nishes  his  own  team  and  does  all  the  work,  and  some¬ 
times  feeds  his  team,  but  I  believe  he  generally  feeds 
undivided  coarse  feed  but  not  grain.  Some  of  our  best 
farmers  are  tenants  and  some  of  our  poorest  farmers 
own  their  farms,  but  these  are  the  exceptions  mainly; 
our  best  tenant  farmers  usually  stay  on  a  farm  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  sometimes  till  they  can  buy  one  of  their  own, 
and  thus  become  our  best  farmers  who  own  their  land, 
but  I  think  our  tenant  farmers  are  not  equal  to  our  own¬ 
ers;  so  many  of  them  cannot  see  the  need  of  keeping  the 
farm  in  proper  shape.  ‘‘Oh,  we  can’t  do  that;  there  is 
no  money  in  that  for  us,’’  are  remarks  which  are  made 
when  one  suggests  the  cutting  of  weeds  along  fences, 
slight  repairs  on  buildings,  etc.,  but  they  can  afford  to 
move  every  year  or  two.  The  main  difference  between 
a  good  and  poor  farmer  seems  to  be  in  the  ability  to  see 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  farm  in  good  shape  or  state 
of  cultivation,  and  the  renter  who  cannot  see  it  never 
gets  a  farm  of  his  own.  I  should  judge  that  one-third 
of  the  renters  are  of  that  class.  c.  d.  g. 

Clarksfield,  O. 

My  sons  are  farming  some  land  adjoining  my  place. 
The  work  is  all  performed  by  them  except  the  husking  of 
the  corn  which  the  landlord  pays  for.  They  deliver  hay, 
grain  and  potatoes  to  landlord,  who  receives  one-half 
of  corn,  wheat  and  hay;  two-fifths  of  potatoes,  each  party 
to  furnish  part  of  seed;  half  of  wheat  and  corn  and  two- 
thirds  of  potatoes.  Half  of  the  straw  is  left  in  stack  on 
the  farm  for  the  owner  of  the  land,  owner  getting  h  if 
of  the  corn  fodder  on  the  ground.  If  there  is  any  fruit 
on  the  farm  it  can  be  picked  on  the  shares  or  bought 
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and  paid  cash  tot.  Lottie  give  one-half  of  the  fruit  pick¬ 
ed  and  piled  under  trees,  others  two-fifths  of  picked  fruit 
and  one-half  of  dropped  fruit.  Clover  is  mostly  sown  oi> 
the  wheat  and  is  paid  for  by  the  land-owner,  unless  the 
tenant  gets  an  interest  in  the  pasture;  then  said  tenant 
pays  for  one-half  of  clover  seed.  It  is  not  always  com¬ 
pulsory  to  haul  the  manure  on  the  land,  but  it  is  the  de¬ 
sire  of  owner  to  have  it  put  on  the  land  where  it  will  do 
most  good.  The  success  of  this  kind  of  farming  depends 
largely  on  the  man  doing  the  work.  Quite  a  good  many 
of  my  neighbors  are  owning  and  living  on  farms  which 
they  obtained  by  tenant  farming.  I  am  myself  living 
on  and  owning  a  nice  little  farm  obtained  partially  by 
grain  farming  and  by  paying  cash  by  the  acre.  Any 
well-disposed  man  can  make,  money  and  if  saving  buy 
himself  a  home  paid  for  and  earned  by  the  tenant  sys¬ 
tem.  This  class  of  farmers  are  making  as  much  money 
as  the  owners.  Land  rents  iit  my  neighborhood  at  from; 
$5  to  $7  per  acre.  a.  h.  w. 

Groveport,  O.  _ 


THE  PARCELS  POST  DISCUSSED. 

I  notice  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  872,  last  volume,  a  refer-- 
ence  to  the  so-called  proposed  parcels  post  bill.  The  bill,, 
if  enacted,  may  properly  be  considered  of  doubtful  util¬ 
ity.  The  United  States  mails  are  sufficiently  laden  now 
with  matter  taken  at  one  cent  per  pound  that  costs  the: 
Government  seven  cents  per  pound  to  carry  and  dis¬ 
tribute,  a  loss  of  six  cents  per  pound,  which  loss  is  large¬ 
ly  made  up  by  letters  bearing  two-cent  postage.  This; 
low  rate  on  second  class  matter,  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  to  regular  subscribers,  is  not  objectionable,  but  the 
low  rate  privilege  is  abused  by  some  publishers  of  adver¬ 
tising  sheets.  Nearly  all  persons  use  the  mails  for  let¬ 
ters  and  are  pleased  with  prompt  delivery,  and  would  be: 
pleased  and  benefited  with  one  cent  postage  on  letters; 
instead  of  two  cents,  which  would  not  be  obtained  if  the- 
mails  were  to  be  freighted  heavily  with  matter  for  the: 
profit  of  a  few  individuals  and  at  a  loss  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  two  to  five  cents  per  pound  for  carrying  and 
distribution.  Let  us  all  favor  one  cent  letter  postage. 

New  Jersey.  j.  s.  c. 

It  has  been  asserted  for  years  that  our  railroad  com¬ 
panies  carry  express  matter  for  an  average  of  one  cent 
a  pound,  a  mere  fraction  of  the  amount  charged,  for 
transporting  mails,  usually  on  the  same  trains  and  often 
in  the  same  car.  No  one  doubts  they  are  greatly  over¬ 
paid  for  services  rendered  the  Post  Office  Department, 
but  notwithstanding  excessive  overcharges  and  the  late 
losses  due  to  dishonest  employees  the  National  Post  be¬ 
comes  more  nearly  self-sustaining  each  year  as  the  scope 
of  its  activities  is  extended.  Reduction  of  letter  posiage 
to  one  cent  an  ounce  would  greatly  benefit  trading  inter¬ 
ests  and  is  certain  to  come  some  time,  though  we  already 
have  the  cheapest  letter  post  in  the  world  when  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  the  extent  of  the  territory  covered  is 
considered.  The  one-cent  letter  rate  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  city  dwellers,  and  applied  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s 
outgoing  mail  would  represent  a  fine  saving,  but  would 
not  benefit  the  farmer  at  all  comparable  to  a  cheap  and. 
reliable  parcels  post,  carrying  his  high-grade  produce  to., 
market  and  bringing  the  world’s  commodities  to  his  door. 
Few  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  find  their  corre¬ 
spondence  charge  burdensome,  but  suffer  serious  priva¬ 
tion  by  means  of  the  extortionate  rates  and  miserable- 
country  service  of  the  express  carriers.  The  writer  has; 
just  had  the  “pleasure’’  of  paying  $2  for  the  delayedl 
transportation  of  a  20-pound  package  of  plants  from 
Texas  to  New  Jersey  and  was  told  he  was  getting  the 
specially  favorable  plant  rate  (?).  No  other  civilized 
country  tolerates  such  expensive  and  inadequate  service. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  post  office,  managed 
for  general  benefit,  should  “make  money,”  or  in  other 
words  confine  itself  to  the  transportation  of  matter  on 
which  there  appears  a  profit.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  expense  of  the  mails  is  paid  by  taxation  or 
collected  entirely  from  the  patrons  of  the  post,  the  pub¬ 
lic  advantage  of  swift,  sure  and  cheap  transmission  re¬ 
mains  the  same.  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France  and 
other  highly  developed  nations  manage  parcels  posts  to 
the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  Americans  are  the  greatest 
letter-writers  in  existence  and  doubtless  will  become 
equally  generous  patrons  of  a  parcels  post  when  estao-. 
lished. 


Winter  set  in  on  November  17,  which  is  earlier  than, 
usual,  and  has  been  steady  cold  ever  since  with  a  little 
snow.  As  farmers  could  not  begin  husking  till  late  there- 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  corn  unhusked.  Help  Is  very 
scarce,  some  employ  the  shredders,  but  they  are  not 
gaining  much  in  favor  as  they  require  many  hands  and, 
waste  much  corn,  many  farmers  think  the  fodder  unfit 
to  feed.  Wheat  was  looking  well  when  Winter  set  in. 

Henry  Co.,  O.  _ _  m.  b. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Milk  fever  is  one  of  the  dairy  problems  that  presents 
itself  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  months.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Moore,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  of  London,  and  enjoys  a  large  veter¬ 
inary  practice  at  Albany,  N.  Y„  has  found  a  sure  pre¬ 
ventive  for  the  disease.  Prevention  is  always  better  and 
cheaper  than  cure,  and  we  would  advise  every  dairyman 
to  send  to  Dr.  Moore  for  his  little  booklet,  “Save  the 
Cows.”  Address  Moore  Bros.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  Ill.,  offers  to  send  any  reader 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  absolutely  free  of  charge  a  Gem  folding 
egg  tester.  He  will  also  send  full  directions  for  testing 
eggs,  together  with  his  handsome  new  incubator  cata¬ 
logue.  When  you  write  refer  to  this  note. 

There  is  much  technical  information  and  much  Infor¬ 
mation  that  if  carefully  studied  and  followed  cannot  fail 
to  increase  profits  for  any  poultry  man,  in  the  new  Victor 
Book  just  issued  by  the  Geo.  Ertel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.  In 
addition  to  being  a  complete  catalogue  of  their  lines  of 
incubators,  brooders  and  poultry  catalogues  there  are 
nearly  50  pages  of  facts  and  figures,  hints  and  helps,  by 
which  any  poultry  man,  especially  the  novice,  can  profit. 

Two  important  features  of  the  Carborundum  grinding 
wheel,  which  does  duty  in  the  Luther  Brothers’  all  tool 
grinding  machine,  are  that  it  does  not  draw  the  temper 
and  it  does  not  glaze.  This  is  true  even  though  the  dia¬ 
mond-like  wheel  is  speeded  by  the  foot  pedal  at  the  rate 
of  4,000  revolutions  per  minute.  Carborundum  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  a  leading  scientific  journal  the  most  wonderful 
discovery  of  the  age.  The  Luther  Bros.  Company  has 
scored  a  signal  triumph  in  securing  the  exclusive  right 
to  use  it  in  all  hand  and  foot  grinding  machines.  By 
writing  Luther  Bros.,  22  Penn  St.,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
a  specimen  piece  of  “Carborundum”  will  be  tfont  you  free 
of  charge. 
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•  w  v  v  w  w  v  v  v  v  v  w  v  v  v  v  v  ■»  v  v  v  v  w  ▼  v  y« 

^  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

LITTLE  KINDNESSES. 

II  you  were  toiling  up  a  weary  hill. 
Bearing  a  load  beyond  your  strength  to 
bear. 

Straining  each  nerve  untiringly,  and  still 
Stumbling  and  losing  foothold  here  and 
there. 

And  each  one  passing  by  would  do  so  much 
As  give  one  upward  lift  and  go  their  way. 
Would  not  the  slight  reiterated  touch 
Of  help  and  kindness  lighten  all  the  day? 

If  you  were  breasting  a  keen  wind,  which 
tossed 

,  And  buffeted  and  chilled  you  as  you 
strove, 

Till,  baffled  and  bewildered  quite,  you  lost 
The  power  to  see  the  way,  and  aim  to 
move, 

And  one,  if  only  for  a  moment’s  space, 
Gave  you  a  shelter  from  the  bitter  blast, 
Would  you  not  find  it  easier  to  face 
The  storm  again  when  the  brief  rest  was 
past? 

There  is  no  little  and  there  is  no  much, 
We  weigh  and  measure  and  define  in 
vain. 

A  look,  a  word,  a  light  responsive  touch, 
Can  be  a  minister  of  joy  to  pain. 

A  man  can  die  of  hunger  walled  in  gold, 

A  crumb  may  quicken  hope  to  stronger 
breath, 

And  every  day  we  give  or  we  withhold 
Some  little  thing  which  tells  for  life  or 
death.  —Susan  Coolldge. 

* 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  in  using  naphtha  for  cleaning  was 
recently  given  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  A 
woman  was  washing  a  garment  in  naph¬ 
tha  when  the  clashing  of  two  metal  but¬ 
tons  gave  out  a  spark  that  set  the  fluid 
on  fire.  The  woman’s  hands  were  badly 
burned,  but  the  fire  was  soon  put  out. 
In  some  cases,  where  an  inferior  grade 
of  benzine  was  used  in  cleaning,  the 
friction  caused  a  similar  accident.  There 
is  every  reason  to  be  extremely  cautious 

in  using  dangerous  fluids  for  cleaning. 
* 

When  hot  wet  cloths  are  used  as  an 
application  to  relieve  severe  pain,  both 
nurse  and  patient  are  likely  to  suffer 
some  discomfort,  the  one  from  hands 
scalded  in  wringing  out  cloths,  the  other 
from  the  applications  being  allowed  to 
cool  off  too  much  or  put  on  dripping 
and  sloppy.  In  such  case  a  toy  clothes- 
wringer,  just  the  size  to  screw  on  a  pail, 
is  very  useful.  The  cloths  are  lifted 
with  a  stick  and  run  through  the  little 
wringer,  being  thus  thoroughly  wrung 
out,  and  applied  very  hot.  lacking  the 
little  wringer,  one  of  ordinary  size  may 
be  pressed  into  service,  to  the  relief  of 
both  nurse  and  patient. 

* 

A  sewing  rug  will  be  found  very  use¬ 
ful  in  any  household  where  the  home 
dressmaking  is  done.  Cut  1G  yards  of 
denim  in  four  equal  lengths,  and  stitch 
them  together,  thus  making  a  four-yard 
rug.  Stitch  around  it  a  two-inch  hem, 
and  attach  to  the  back  of  the  hem  some 
lead  weights,  such  as  are  sometimes 
used  in  bicycle  skirts,  so  that  the  rug 
will  lie  flat.  Place  this  under  sewing 
machine  and  cutting  table  before  begin¬ 
ning  work,  and  it  may  be  picked  up  and 
shaken  out  of  doors  when  work  is  over. 
It  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  trou¬ 
ble,  and  can  be  bundled  out  of  the  way 
in  a  mudh  shorter  time  than  is  needed 

for  picking  up  threads  and  snips. 

* 

The  newest  belts  are  wider  than  they 
have  been,  two  to  four  inches.  Some  are 
of  plain  enamelled  leather,  but  the 
greatest  novelty  is  the  crush  belt  of  soft- 
finished  kid,  which  is  wide,  and  folded 
like  a  silk  belt.  Some  are  finished  with 
one  large  buckle,  others  by  three  little 
ones.  Broad  fitted  girdles  are  seen  on 
many  handsome  gowns.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  no  matter  how 
fashionable  a  belt  may  be,  it  may  be 
very  unbecoming,  and  this  is  true  of 
any  wide  girdle  on  a  stout  figure.  Only 
the  slim  and  willowy  should  wear  the 
crush  belt  of  kid,  and  even  then,  if  the 


wearer  is  angular,  the  effect  is  not  good. 
A  narrow  silk  belt,  wider  at  the  back 
than  the  front,  is  always  the  wisest  in¬ 
vestment  for  a  plump  woman. 

❖ 

We  had  a  fair  list  of  apple  recipes  last 
year,  but  there  are  plenty  more  to  come. 
Stuffed  apples  prepared  as  follows  are 
recommended  by  the  Home  Science 
Magazine,  and  will  doubtless  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Apple  Consumers’  League. 
Wipe  and  core  several  apples.  Chop  fine 
an  equal  amount  of  pecans  and  stoned 
dates,  or  seeded  raisins,  season  with 
cinnamon  or  mace  and  sweeten  to  taste. 
Do  not  forget  a  dash  of  salt.  Fill  the 
core  cavities  with  the  mixture,  sprinkle 
the  outside  of  the  apples  with  sugar  and 
pour  in  water  to  come  half  way  over 
the  apples.  They  should  be  placed  close 
together  in  a  granite  baking  pan.  Let 
them  bake  slowly,  basting  frequently, 
until  tender.  Remove  to  a  dish  for 

serving  and  pour  the  juice  over  them. 

* 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  woman 
ran  perform  almost  any  mechanical  op¬ 
eration  with  a  hairpin,  especially  if  aid¬ 
ed  by  a  broomstick.  Lippincott’s  Maga¬ 
zine  tells  of  a  husband  who,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  a  visit,  sat  down  to  hear  the 
family  happenings  during  his  absence. 
This  incident,  it  may  be  seen,  has  a 
moral.  The  wife  was  naming  the  re¬ 
forms  she  had  successfully  introduced. 

“You  know,”  she  said,  “that  closet 
that  was  locked  for  over  a  month?  You 
said  it  couldn’t  be  opened  except  by  a 
locksmith?  Well,  I  opened  it.” 

“How  in  the  world  did  you  do  it?” 

“With  a  hairpin.  And  the  furnace 
door  has  been  sagging  round  on  one 
hinge  for  ever  so  long,  you  know;  but 
it’s  all  right  now.” 

“Well,  I’m  glad  you  had  it  fixed.” 

“Had  it  fixed!  I  fixed  it  myself  with 
a  hairpin.  And  then  there  was  that 
crayon  portrait  of  mother  that  stood  on 
the  floor  for  six  weeks  because  you 
hadn’t  brought  me  any  picture-hooks”— 

“Well,  I  intended  to,  but” — 

“Oh,  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference 
row.  T  made  a  hook  myself  out  of  a 
hairpin.” 

“No!” 

“And  there’s  Willie!  You’ve  been 
coaxing  and  bribing  him  for  a  year  to 
break  him  of  biting  his  nails,  and  I 
broke  him  in  a  week.” 

“With  a  hairpin?”  he  inquired. 

“No!  Don’t  be  a  goose.  With  a  hair¬ 
brush.”  _ _ 

The  Bookshelf. 

II titer  and  Igraine,  by  Warwick 
Deeping,  may  be  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed  to  lovers  of  picturesque  romance.  It 
is  a  story  of  Britain  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century,  that  period  when  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Roman  legions  left  the 
northern  isles  defenceless,  exposed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  sea  wolves  from  the 
north.  Britain  had  grown  luxurious 
during  the  Roman  occupation;  convent, 
manors  and  trading  marts,  offered 
plenty  of  spoil,  and  little  power  to  re¬ 
sist  invasion.  The  story  opens  in  the 
midst  of  heathen  attack,  when  Igraine, 
the  novice,  sacrificing  herself  to  aid  the 
during  the  Roman  occupation;  convents, 
is  rescued  by  the  knight  Pelleas,  who 

is  the  disguised  Uther,  King  of  Wales. 
Igraine  wanders  amid  scenes  of  blood 
and  war,  married  against  her  will 
through  the  magic  of  Merlin  to  Gorlois, 
Lord  of  Tintagel,  until,  Gorlois  dead,  she 
weds  Uther.  Acco;  cling  to  legend,  Uther 
and  Igraine  were  the  parents  of  the 
great  King  Arthur,  and  this  romance 
reads  like  a  prose  chapter  from  the 
“Idyls  of  the  King.”  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
find  a  book  so  absorbing,  and  written 
with  such  sympathetic  power,  after  the 
flood  of  made-to-order  “historical” 
novels  inflicted  upon  us.  It  has  a  beau¬ 
tiful  typographical  dress,  and  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Outlook  Company,  New 
York;  price  $1.50. 


Separator  Milk  Recipes, 

There  are  a  great  many  things  for 
which  one  can  use  separator  milk  that 
are  just  as  good  as  if  made  with  whole 
milk.  It  is  good  to  make  toast,  though 
more  butter  must  be  used.  For  mixing 
with  self-rising  buckwheat  flour  it  is 
perfect,  making  the  cakes  a  nice  brown 
and  just  short  enough.  Many  people 
cannot  drink  whole  milk,  but  find  sep¬ 
arator  milk  just  the  thing  for  them.  It 
can  be  used  to  make  junket  and  cus¬ 
tards  and  tapioca  puddings.  For  steam¬ 
ed  rice,  if  half  milk  and  half  water  is 
used  the  rice  will  be  very  white  and 
have  a  nice  taste. 

Indian  Pudding. — Heat  two  quarts  of 
separator  milk  in  a  kettle  till  scalding 
hot,  then  stir  in  a  pint  of  granulated  In¬ 
dian  meal  and  a  little  salt.  Stir  con¬ 
stantly  till  the  mush  is  stiff,  then  turn 
into  a  large  earthen  pudding-dish.  Stir 
in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  good  molasses 
and  a  quart  of  cold  separator  milk,  then 
pour  in  another  quart  of  the  milk  with¬ 
out  stirring.  Bake  very  slowly  for  eight 
or  nine  hours.  If  it  is  cooked  too  fast 
it  has  a  strong  taste.  The  oven  door 
may  be  open  a  part  of  the  time  if  the 
fire  is  too  hot.  I  sometimes  bake  mine 
over  night  when  I  have  a  coal  fire,  then 
the  heat  is  very  even. 

Rice  Pudding. — Half  a  cupful  of  rice, 
half  a  cupful  of  sugar,  a  little  salt  and 
a  quart  of  separator  milk.  Soak  an 
hour,  then  bake  slowly  for  two  or  three 
hours.  This  is  nice  eaten  hot  with  but¬ 
ter.  It  should  be  stirred  occasionally 
while  cooking. 

Entire  Wheat  Bread. — Scald  a  quart 
of  separator  milk  and  pour  it  over  a 
tablespoonful  of  lard  or  drippings,  the 
same  of  sugar,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt. 
Let  it  cool  to  blood  heat,  add  entire- 
wheat  flour  to  make  a  batter,  then  add 
a  pint  of  raw  potato  yeast,  or  a  cake  of 
compressed  yeast  dissolved  in  half  a 
cupful  of  water,  then  enough  entire- 
wheat  flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Knead 
it  till  it  is  smooth  and  spongy.  Let  rise 
over  night,  or  to  twice  its  bulk.  Cut 
down  and  let  rise  again.  Then  knead 
and  shape  into  loaves.  This  will  make 
three  brick  loaves  and  a  dozen  biscuits. 
Put  the  biscuits  into  an  iron  gem-pan, 
let  rise  until  very  light  and  bake  till  a 
good  brown  all  over.  Let  them  get 
nearly  cold  before  eating.  They  are 
light  and  have  a  very  crisp,  delicate 
crust,  and  the  odd  shape  is  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  Some  people  may  consider  it  too 
much  trouble  to  make  yeast,  but  it  does 
not  take  very  long  and  it  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  have  it  always  ready,  and 
not  have  to  bother  to  go  to  the  store 
for  an  yeast  cake. 

Brown  Bread. — A  scant  pint  each  of 
rye  meal,  white  flour  and  granulated  In¬ 
dian  meal,  a  rounding  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  the  same  of  salt,  a  cupful  of  dark 
colored  molasses  and  separator  milk 
enough  to  make  a  heavy  batter.  Bake 
till  a  good  brown  all  over  and  when 
tried  with  a  straw  is  found  done.  A 
cast-iron  dish  with  a  tight  fitting  cover 
is  the  best  thing  to  bake  it  in,  but  a  tin 
pail  can  be  used. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


Y oil  pay  five 
times  too  much 
for  lamp-chim¬ 
neys. 

Buy  good  ones. 

Macbeth. 

If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?  Write  me. 

Macrf.th,  Pittsburgh. 


You  Don’t  Guess 


about  what  you  are  doing,  but  you  see 
as  with  the  light  of  day  if  you  use  the 

Dietz  Blast  Lanterns 

noted  everywhere  for  their  even  shedding  of 
pure  white,  strong,  steady  light.  Burn  on  the 
cold  blast  principle.  Most  convenient,  give 
most  satisfactory  light,  safest  lanterns  made. 
Don’t  confound  them  with  common  lanterns 
which  smoke,  flicker  and  blow  out.  Let  us  send 
you  lantern  book  to  make  a  selection,  then 
you  can  buy  it  from  any  dealer  or  have  him 
get  it  for  you. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPART,  87  Lalghf  St.,  New  York. 

Established  1840. 


A  RURAL  MAIL  BOX 


Should  be 
simple,  neat, 
strong,  and 
durable. 

A  box  may  be 
approved  by 
the  P.  M.  Gen¬ 
eral  and  still 
not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser. 

Our  “Uncle 
Sam’s  Favor¬ 
ite  ”  has  official 
approval  and 
also  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  thou¬ 
sands  who  are 
using  it  and 
know  It’s  all  right, 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO., 
Adrian.  Mich. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  K.  Kranser  <fc  Bro.,  Milton.  Pa. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


run  on 


TIME 


U6e  Elgin  Watch  is  the  Watch  for 
those  Who  use  railroads  as  Well  as 
for  those  Who  run  them . 

Every  Elgin  Watch  Is  Fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers  have 
Elgin  Watches.  “Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,"  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  watch,  sent  free  upon  request  to 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


v 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Suggestions  in  Making  Over, 

The  economical  mother  watches  the 
remnants  of  woolen  fabrics  in  the 
stores,  and  thus  is  often  able  to  buy 
short  lengths  of  goods  at  very  low  prices, 
and  combinations  are  so  much  worn  it 
is  impossible  to  be  out  of  date.  Some 
children  always  look  so  well  dressed 
that  few  would  guess  how  really  inex¬ 
pensive  their  little  wardrobes  are  be¬ 
cause  their  mother  understands  reno¬ 
vating  and  remodelling,  and  manages  to 
make  them  pretty  new  garments  from 
old  material  when  money  is  not  plenti¬ 
ful,  for  this  ability  stands  in  'the  place 
of  money  in  a  household  of  limited 
means.  Never  is  the  old  adage  which 
declares  that  “what,  is  worth  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well”  more  applicable  than 
to  the  making  of  children’s  clothing 
from  old  material,  for  they  never  object 
to  wearing  new-old  clothes  if  they  are 
cut  by  a  stylish  pattern  and  made  up 
prettily.  If  it  is  necessary  to  wash  col¬ 
ored  cashmere  or  flannel  it  can  be  clean¬ 
ed  beautifully  by  washing  in  warm 
water  with  one  tablespoonful  each  of 
ammonia  and  beef’s  gall  to  a  pail  of 
water.  One  of  the  prettiest  dresses  of 
the  season  upon  a  girl  of  10  was  made 
from  a  discarded  wool  challie  belonging 
to  an  older  sister.  As  the  challie  was 
figured  the  dress  was  first  ripped  and 
washed  and  the  pieces  boiled  in  a  strong 
suds  to  remove  as  much  of  the  color  as 
possible,  and  then  dyed  carefully  dark 
blue,  and  after  a  careful  pressing  it 
looked  as  nice  as  new.  Black  dresses 
are  this  season  affected  by  school  girls, 
but  they  are  seldom  kept  all  black,  and 
black  dresses  relieved  by  some  bright 
colors  are  serviceable  and  becoming. 
Any  kind  of  black  goods  that  has  be¬ 
come  gray  or  rusty  can  be  recolored  a 
jef  black  by  dipping  the  pieces  in  black 
dye  for  wool,  and  worn  cashmere  will 
be  warm  enough  for  Winter  wear  if  it 
is  lined  with  some  strong  material. 
Good  patterns,  careful  finishing  and 
thorough  pressing — the  latter  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after  making  up  the  material 
— are  essential  to  success  in  the  work 
of  making  over  garments,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  will  not  feel  injured  if  they  must 
accept  a  lot  of  familiar  things  from  last 
year  if  they  think  their  playmates  will 
not  recognize  the  material.  a.  m.  h. 


Her  Innings. 

Mrs.  Talcott  was  reading  the  paper 
aloud,  for  it  was  her  turn  to  do  it,  says 
the  Youth’s  Companion,  and  she  exer¬ 
cised  the  same  privilege  which  her  hus¬ 
band  took  on  his  evenings;  she  chose 
such  portions  of  the  evening’s  news  as 
interested  her.  Mr.  Talcott  was  becom¬ 
ing  restless,  as  was  his  wont  on  such  oc¬ 
casions. 

“Now  what’s  the  use  o’  reading  that 
piece  about  the  nurse  giving  the  wrong 
medicine  to  an  old  man?”  he  said,  irrit¬ 
ably,  when  Mrs.  Talcott  had  given  out 
the  headline  of  a  column  and  was  set¬ 
tling  to  a  slow  recitation  of  its  con¬ 
tents.  “What’s  the  use,  I  say?  Ain’t  it 
only  one  more  instance  of  women’s  care¬ 
lessness,  and  can’t  they  be  found  every 
day  on  every  hand?  Haven’t  I  always 
told  you  women  oughtn’t  to  be  trusted 
with  any  responsibility  or  important: 
duties?” 

“You  certainly  have,”  admitted  Mrs. 
Talcott,  with  some  spirit.  “You’ve  said 
it.  so  often  that.  I’m  not  likely  to  forget 
it.” 

“Well,”  said  her  husband,  more  mild¬ 
ly,  having  gained  his  point,  “I  don’t  say 
it  to  be  ugly.  Nobody’s  more  willing 
than  I  am  to  allow  women’s  good 
points.  They  are  naturally  neat — most 
of  ’em — and  truthful  and — and  quick 
about,  cooking,  housework  and  such. 
That’s  their  province;  and  they’re  good 
scholars,  too,  off  an’  on — but  responsi¬ 
bility  wasn’t  ever  meant  for  them.  Or¬ 
dinary  nursing  they’re  good  at,  but 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
lcw’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Atir. 


when  you  come  to  dangerous  illnesses 
they're  apt  to  lose  their  heads.  Now 
you  read  me  out  something  about  the 
mining  districts,  or  where  the  President 
is  now.” 

“Can’t  I  just  tell  you  who  this  nurse 
was?”  inquired  Mrs.  Talcott. 

“Mercy  on  us,  yes,  get  it.  over!”  said 
her  husband,  testily.  “When  a  woman 
gets  her  head  set  one  way  you  might  as 
well  give  up!  Tell  me  her  name  if  it’ll 
be  any  comfort  to  you,  and  then  get  on 
to  some  man’s  doings.” 

“Her  name,”  said  Mrs.  Talcott,  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  irate  but  guileless 
countenance  of  her  spouse,  “her  name 
is  ‘John  Augustus  Potter,’  and  as  you 
want  man’s  doings  I  will  now  read  the 
piece  about  how  he  took  the  place  of 
Mary  Lawton,  the  regular  nurse,  for  one 
night,  and  mixed  the  medicines,  and 
came  near  killing  the  patient  by  his 
carelessness.” 

Rural  Recipes. 

Hot  Slaw. — Shred  two  quarts  of  cab¬ 
bage  fine;  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  pepper. 
Dressing:  Lump  of  butter  size  of  an  egg; 
yolks  of  two  eggs;  beat  and  mix  with 
butter  and  half  cupful  of  cream;  add  ono 
cupful  of  vinegar.  Cook  a  few  moments, 
add  cabbage  and  stir  till  hot.  Cover 
and  leave  in  warm  place  for  a  time,  but 
not  where  it  will  cook. 

Celery  Pickle. — This  can  be  made  any 
time  in  the  Winter,  when  other  pickle¬ 
making  is  out  of  the  way.  Put  together 
in  a  granite  kettle  two  quarts  of 
chopped  white  cabbage,  two  quarts  of 
chopped  celery,  three  quarts  of  vinegar, 
half  ounce  each  of  crushed  white  gin¬ 
ger  root  and  turmeric,  one-fourth  pound 
white  mustard  seed,  two  tablespoonfuls 
salt,  five  of  sugar.  Cook  slowly  until 
cabbage  and  celery  are  tender. 

Breakfast  Fruit  Cake. — Take  a  pound 
of  cold  boiled  potatoes,  one  pound  of 
flour,  half  a  fiound  of  finely-chopped 
suet,  two  ounces  moist  sugar  and  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  washed  currants.  Sift  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder  with  the  flour  be¬ 
fore  adding  it  to  the  potatoes.  Roll  the 
dough  out  half  an  inch  thick,  place  in 
a  well-floured  pan,  without  cutting,  and 
bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  When 
done,  cut  in  squares  and  serve  at  once. 

Apple  Plum  Pudding. — Arrange  in  a 
deep  earthen  baking  dish,  suitable  for 
serving,  as  many  apples,  cored  and 
pared,  as  it  will  hold.  Fill  the  core 
cavities  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  boiled  chestnuts,  stoned  dates,  seed¬ 
ed  raisins,  and  English  walnuts,  all 
chopped  fine  and  moistened  with  lemon 
juice  and  sweetened  to  taste.  Melt 
sugar  and  butter  in  hot  water  in  the 
proportion  of  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  butter  for 
each  apple,  and  one  cupful  of  hot  water 
for  five  apples.  Pour  this  over  the  ap¬ 
ples  and  baste  frequently,  adding  more 
water  if  needed.  There  should  be  just 
a  little  rich  thick  syrup  at  the  last. 
Serve  hot  with  thin  cream  or  cold  with 
whipped  cream. 

Apple  Sponge  Pudding. — Make  a 
cream  of  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  hot  water,  the  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn¬ 
starch  moistened  with  water;  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  cook  till 
thick.  Have  ready  one  pint  of  smooth 
apple  sauce  and  two  pints  of  stale 
sponge  cake  or  bread  cut  in  small  cubes; 
arrange  the  cake,  apple  sauce  and  lemon 
cream  in  alternate  layers  in  a  buttered 
pudding  pan.  Bake  30  minutes.  Beat 
the  whites  of  the  two  eggs;  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  spread  over 
pudding.  Return  to  oven  till  pale 
brown.  This  pudding  is  excellent  hot 
or  cold. 

Tiie  lilies  of  peace  cover  the  terrible 
fields  of  Waterloo,  and  out  of  the  graves 
of  our  dear  ones  there  sprung  up  such 
flowers  of  spiritual  loveliness  as  you  and 
I  had  never  known. — Theodore  Parker. 


The  Rural  Pattern*. 

The  military  coat,  which  forms  a  fa¬ 
vorite  feature  in  this  Winter’s  styles,  as 
shown  in  the  pattern,  is  made  of  dark 
blue  melton  cloth  with  a  finish  of  tailor 
stitching  and  brass  buttons,  but  color 
may  correctly  be  anything  preferred  so 
long  as  the  characteristic  brass  buttons 
are  retained.  The  coat  is  made  with 
fronts,  side-fronts,  under-arm  gores, 
back  and  side-backs  and  is  laid  in  tucks 
at  both  front  and  back  that  conceal  the 


What  Shall  We 
Have  for  Dessert? 

This  question  arises  in  the  family 
every  day.  Let  us  answer  it  to-day.  Try 

dell-O, 

a  delicious  and  healthful  dessert.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  two  minutes.  No  boiling !  no 
baking !  add  boiling  water  and  set  to 
cool.  Flavors: — Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry.  x  Get  a  package 
at  your  grocers  to-day.  io  cts. 


T 


FI  FfiRAPHY  Ste“ogr»P»»y,  etc,  thor- 

LLLUimi  II  I  ougiily  taught.  KASTMAN 
trains  for  practical  work.  .Positions  for  all 
graduates.  Complete  Home  Learner’s  tele¬ 
graph  outfit,  #5.  SimpliUed  Shorthand  by  mail 
Catalogue  free.  C.  C.  CAINES,  Hoi 
b37,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


4610  Military  Coat.  32  to  40  bust. 


side-front  and  side-back  seams.  The 
back  is  fitted  and  finished  with  a  strap 
at  the  waist  line,  but  the  loose  fitting 
fronts  are  buttoned  over  in  double- 
breasted  style..  The  cape  is  in  two  por¬ 
tions,  so  giving  unbroken  lines  at  the 
hack,  and  at  the  neck  is  a  pointed  collar 
shaped  to  form  straps  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  sleeves  are  full,  gathered  In¬ 
to  shaped  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
41,4  yards  44  inches  wide  or  3%  yards  52 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  No.  4C10  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40- 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  five-gored  skirt  combines  grace 
with  utility  and  is  not  to  be  displaced  by 
any  number  of  later  models.  This  one 
is  designed  for  young  girls  and  suits 
their  needs  to  a  nicety.  When  liked,  a 
yoke,  that  is  pointed  at  the  front  round 
at  the  back,  can  be  added.  The  model 
is  made  from  cheviot  in  mixed  tans  and 
browns  and  is  simply  stitched  with  silk, 
but  all  the  season’s  skirting  and  dress 
materials  are  equally  appropriate.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores  which  are  shap¬ 
ed  to  widen  generously  below  the  knees. 


5% 


INSTEAD 

of  3 'A  or  4  per  cent. 


ASSETS, 

$1,700,000. 

SlUtPM’S  &  PROFIT, 

$175,000. 

Under  New  York  Banking 
Dept.  Bupereiniun. 


YOU  can  get  more  com¬ 
plete,  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  Com¬ 
pany’s  standing,  resources 
and  reputation,  than  you 
are  apt  to  have  concerning 
institutions  paying  3^  or 
4  per  cent,  for  the  use  of 
your  funds.  Such  knowl¬ 
edge  is  worth  having,  whe¬ 
ther  you  decide  to  become 
an  investor  or  not. 

Write  Us. 

fi  percent,  per  annum— quarter¬ 
ly,  by  check.  Withdrawal  at  your 
pleasure,  and  full  earnlnga  paid 
to  then  from  the  day  your  funds 
were  received. 


Industrial  Savings  fSL  Loan  Co. 

1184  Broadway,  New  York. 


AN  ABUNDANT 

WATER  can  be  had  and  plenty 

OllDDl  V  money  made  by  us- 
dUrrLT  ing  our  Well  Machinery! 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO, 

WATER  TANKS 


MADE  OF 


ABE  THE 


,!597  Misses’  Five  Gored  Skirt, 

12  to  16  years. 

At  the  back  are  Inverted  pleats  that 
meet  at  the  center  and  which  can  be 
stitched  as  illustrated  or  left  plain  as 
preferred.  When  used,  the  yoke  is  ap¬ 
plied  over  the  skirt  and  stitched  at  its 
lower  edge.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  5% 
yards  27  inches  wide,  2%  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  2%  yards  52  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  No.  4597  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  20  Cortlandt  St„  N.I 

RUBEROID. 

TRADEMARK  REGISTERED, 

ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS. 

LASTS  INDEFINITELY.  EASILY 
APPLIED. 

WEATHER-PROOF. 

F IRE-R  E  SISTING . 

Manufactured  solely  l>y 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.  | 

Department  K. 

IOO  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  Write  us. 

S.  E.  MCDONOUGH  &  CO. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  ra. 


ARROW  BRAND 

cau  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  “.nHrt. 

82  Pine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


There  is  a  way  of  trifling  that  costs  a  heap  of  money.  Neglect 

Lumbago  and  Sciatica 

and  it  may  put  you  on  crutches,  with  loss  of  time  and  money. 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

will  cure  surely,  promptly.  Price,  25c.  and  50c. 
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M  A  R  H  E  T  S 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  De¬ 
cember  31,  1903: 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  94;  No.  1 
Northern,  Duluth,  95^4;  No.  1,  Northern, 
New  York,  95^.  Corn,  51@54.  Oats,  42@44. 
Rye,  State,  664*58.  Barley,  42(g>53. 

FEED.— Retail  prices.  Spring  bran,  $22 @ 
.24;  middlings,  $24@26. 

BEANS.- Marrow,  $2,404*2.65;  pea,  $2.Uo; 
ired  kidney,  $2.40@2.65;  white  kidney,  $2.76; 
yellow  eye,  $2.75@2.80. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  SU@82M>; 
No.  2,  704*76;  No.  3,  654*67&;  clover  mixed, 
604*62^;  clover,  604*65;  marsh,  454i.aU.  Straw, 
rye,  904*$1.20. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  314 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  2ti-cent 
ireight  zone, 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  15@2314;  State  dairy 
14«^f/20;  Western  factory,  13@151/,:;  renovated, 
13(i#lSJ/a;  packing  stock,  12@15. 

CHEESEi— Full  cream,  94*12;  skims,  34*8. 

EGGS. — Choice  to  fancy,  374*45;  lower 
grades,  234*35. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated,  4 
@7;  sun-dried,  3V2@4;  shops,  100  lbs,  $2,404* 
2.50;  cores  and  skins,  $1.40@1.50;  raspberries, 
224*23;  huckleberries,  13  Vu  4*14;  blackberries, 
5»A@6%. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2,754*4;  under  grades,  $1,504*2.50.  Grapes,  4- 
lb.  basket,  104*15.  Cranberries,  bbl.,  $34*8. 

VEGETABLES. — Potatoes,  good  to  choice 
bbl.,  $2,124*2.37;  lower  grades,  $1,874*2; 
sweets,  yellow,  $1,504*3.50.  Carrots,  bbl.,  $1 
4*1.05.  Celery,  doz.,  104*50.  Beets,  bbl.,  $2.50 
4*3.  Cabbage,  Danish,  ton,  $354*45;  domes¬ 
tic,  $154*25.  Onions,  bbl.,  yellow,  $1,504*2.50; 
red,  $1. 4*1.75;  white,  $24*5.50.  Squash,  Mar¬ 
row,  bbl.,  $14*1.25;  Hubbard,  $1,254*1.60.  Tur¬ 
nips,  rutabaga,  bbl.,  754*$1. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.  —  Veal, 
calves,  good  to  prime,  10^4*11;  buttermilks, 
34*4.  Pork,  light,  6%@7&;  medium,  61/44*61/i. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  11;  fowls, 
114*12;  turkeys,  13;  ducks,  pair,  804*90;  geese, 
paii',  $1,504*1.62;  pigeons,  pair,  20. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  124*20; 
chickens,  114*16;  fowls,  104*11;  ducks,  114*16; 
geese,  104*16;  squabs,  doz.,  $1,754*3. 

FURS.— Black  bear,  $204*30;  cubs  and 
yearlings,  $54*15;  badger,  $14*1.50;  otter,  $74* 
15;  beaver,  large,  $64*9;  medium,  $54*6; 
small,  $34*4;  fox,  Silver,  $504*300;  Cross,  $84* 
25;  Red,  $24*4;  Grey,  75@$1;  fisher,  $54*10; 
wolf,  Prairie,  $14*1.50;  timber,  $24*4;  wolver¬ 
ine,  $44*8;  lynx,  $4*8;  wild  cat,  604*$1;  Civet 
cat,  254*30;  house  cat,  black,  25;  coloied,  84* 
10;  marlen,  dark,  $54*15;  pale,  $34*6;  skunk, 
black,  $1,254*1.40;  half-striped,  804*90;  long 
.striped,  804*90;  striped,  404*50;  white,  204*30; 
raccoon,  754*$1.4U;  opossum,  large,  604*60; 
medium,  204*30;  small,  104*15;  rabbit,  14*1%; 
mink,  $1,504*5;  muskrat.  Winter,  204*25 ;  Fail, 
124*18;  kits,  44*6. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  given  are  for 
single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.o.b..  New  York: 
Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $434*46.  Dried  blood, 
12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $504*56.  Concen¬ 
trated  tankage,  $154*20.  Ground  bone,  $224* 
27.  Acid  phosphate,  $104*15.  Muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  $344*45.  Sulphate  of  potash,  $424*48. 
Kainit,  $104*12.50. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $4,404*5; 
calves,  veal,  $54*8;  lower  grades,  $34*4; 
sheep,  $2,504*4;  lambs,  $5.50@6.50. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Butchers’  steers,  $3.60 
@4.90;  stockers  and  feeders,  $2,504*4;  calves, 
$G@8.50;  sheep,  $2.25@;  lambs,  $5@6.15;  hogs, 
$5.10@5.15. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $4.90@ 
5.65;  stockers  and  feeders,  $1.75@4;  sheep,  $3 
@3.75;  lambs,  $4.25@6.10;  hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers’,  $4.45@4.75. 


MARKET  NEWS 

PIGS  IN  DISGRACE.— A  New  York 
saloon  has  taken  a  unique  method  to  draw 
a  crowd.  In  the  window,  between  the 
screen  and  the  glass,  are  two  real  live 
young  porkers,  about  15-pounders.  A  supply 
of  straw  litter  on  the  floor,  a  genuine 
trough  with  swill  and  grain  and  plenty  of 


opportunity  lor  rooting,  keep  them  busy 
in  happy  ignorance  of  their  surroundings. 

COTTON  during  the  past  week  reached 
the  top  notch  since  1878,  15  cents.  Specula¬ 
tion  of  the  genuine  cut-throat  variety  was 
responsible  for  this.  A  somewhat  unique 
feature  of  the  bubbling  and  boiling  of  the 
cotton  market  during  the  past  year  has 
been  the  fact  that  all  of  the  money  has  not 
been  made  by  middlemen,  the  growers  act¬ 
ually  got  a  slice  and  consequently  feel  well 
disposed  toward  the  unreasonable  prices 
that  have  been  made.  This  has  been  the 
only  •’mitigating  circumstance”  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  it  will  turn  out  to  be  an  unalloyed 
beneiit  in  the  end.  The  price  dropped  $4 
per  bale  after  the  15-cent  boom,  but  12 
cents  is  too  high  for  manufacturing  in  tno 
present  state  of  the  cotton  goods  business. 

REFERENCES  AND  RATINGS  OF 
COMMISSION  MEN. — We  are  often  asked 
to  give  information  about  the  standing  of 
produce  commission  receivers  in  this  city, 
in  a  town  of  modei'ate  size  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  keep  a  quite  close  personal 
watch  of  the  methods  of  the  40  or  50  men 
engaged  in  this  business,  but  this  is  out  of 
the  question  in  New  York  and  vicinity, 
where  the  business  is  scattered,  and  new 
men  are  constantly  starting  in.  A  refer¬ 
ence  may  or  may  not  be  of  any  value.  Even 
the  endorsement  of  a  bank  may  not  be. 
worth  as  much  as  one  might  imagine,  as  a 
concern  may  keep  a  clean  record  so  far  as 
its  connection  with  the  bank  is  concerned, 
and  still  be  defrauding  its  patrons.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  several  times  referred  to  so- 
called  “bankers”  who  make  a  business  of 
giving  references  for  a  consideration.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  the  chewing  gum 
machine;  drop  in  your  money  and  take  out 
your  reference.  Only  a  short  time  since 
the  writer  found  one  of  these  concerns 
v'hicli,  after  undergoing  various  transloi- 
mations  of  name,  etc.,  made  necessary  by 
the  visits  of  irate  people  demanding  satis¬ 
faction  for  losses  through  references  given 
unreliable  persons,  is  still  in  the  business. 
Perhaps,  like  the  17-year  locusts,  they  may 
emerge  after  a  long  period  under  their 


NEW  FRUITS  AND  MONOPOLY. 

In  your  December  19  issue,  page  872,  we 
note  you  say:  “The  man  who  produces  a 
newr  fruit  has  as  much  right  to  a  monopoly 
as  he  who  invents  a  new  machine.”  This 
is  just  and  right  when  he  is  the  real  origi¬ 
nator  (mark  the  distinction)  and  not  a  re- 
namer  of  a  variety  already  known.  Now 
the  case  In  point  in  the  instance  referred 
to  is,  that  the  nursery  firm  was  not  the 
originator  of  the  varieties  in  question. 
They,  however,  obtained  trade-marks  on 
them  under  the  renames,  and  sought  to  re¬ 
strain  other  nurserymen.  In  our  catalogue 
we  were  merely  calling  attention  that  oth¬ 
ers  were  offering  old  varieties  under  new 
names.  While  we  believe  the  real  origi¬ 
nators  should  have  some  protection  as  in 
patents,  say  for  six  years  on  labels  and  17 
years  as  on  patents,  the  present  trade¬ 
mark  laws  if  held  good  on  organic  articles 
would  give  the  originator  a  monopoly  of  30 
years,  or  nearly  twice  as  many  as  if  it 
were  on  a  patent.  To  grant  such  a  very 
long  term  of  exclusive  possession  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  public;  as  it  may  not  re¬ 
quire  more  skill  or  ingenuity  to  originate 
a  new  variety  of  fruits  than  to  invent  a 
useful  article.  We  would  say  give  the  one 
who  originates  a  new  fruit  ample  protec¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  renamer  none  whatever, 
and  thereby  stop  this  kind  of  piracy. 

Missouri.  J.  b.  wild  &  bro. 


Fall  Plowing  Preferred.— Is  it  best  to 
plow  under  clover  sod  in  the  Fall  or 
Spring  for  a  corn  crop?  I  would  prefer 
plowing  in  the  Fall  for  corn  in  this  section 
of  the  country,  for  in  the  Spring  it  is 
usually  wet,  making  it  late  before  we  could 
get  in  the  crop,  and  as  a  general  thing  the 
earlier  a  crop  is  put  out  the  better  it  is. 
It  also  makes  the  ground  better  to  culti¬ 
vate;  the  freeze  and  thawing  during  the 
Winter  make  the  ground  solid  and  keep  it 
from  drying  out  so  much  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  while  Spring  plowing  leaves  the 
ground  loose,  which  causes  it  to  be  rough 
and  dry  during  the  Summer.  The  majority 
of  the  farmers  plow  their  corn  ground  in 
the  Fall  for  the  reasons  stated.  c.  e. 

Borden,  Ind. _ 

Mr.  T.  A.  DeLancey.  Prop,  of  DeLancey 
Poultry  Farm,  and  breeder  of  thoroughbred 
poultry,  ducks,  bantams  and  guineas  at 
Scriba,  New  York,  writes : 

One  year  ago  this  month  I  began  feeding 
Bowkers  Animal  Meal  to  my  bens,  and  in 
two  weeks  they  were  laying,  and  laid  well 
all  winter.  Last  Spring  I  fed  it  to  my 
ducklings  and  chickens  with  excellent  results. 
This  fall  I  began  with  my  hens  earlier,  when 
they  were  moulting,  and  they  are  laying  now 
splendidly.  I  would  not  keep  poultry  without 
Bowker’s  Animal  Meal. — Adv. 


original  name  again.  But  why  cannot  such 
people  be  jailed?  This  matter  is  all  figured 
out  in  advance,  and  they  are  shrewd 
enough  to  keep  within  strict  legal  limits. 
They  do  enough  straight  business  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  handle  the  dishonest  part  on  a 
sort  of  “side-door”  basis.  Ratings  given 
by  the  commercial  agencies  are  not  always 
what  they  seem.  We  should  not  care  to  say 
that  any  of  these  ratings  are  the  result  of 
bribes  or  special  influence,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  men  do  manage  in  some  way  to  get 
ratings  higher  than  their  affairs  warrant. 
These  facts  emphasize  the  care  that  one 
must  use  in  dealing  with  strangers  of  ap¬ 
parently  high  standing.  While  some  pro¬ 
duce  commission  men  have  actual  capital 
of  $100,000  or  more,  invested  in  stores,  ac¬ 
counts  or  goods,  it  is  possible  to  do  busi¬ 
ness,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  a  typewriter, 
and  a  supply  of  stationery  and  circulars, 
and  a  “straw”  reference.  There  are  plenty 
of  commission  men  who  are  doing  a  square 
business.  Part  of  them  do  it  all  the  time, 
and  some  only  a  part  of  the  time.  The 
safest  way  is  to  stick  to  the  honest  man 
when  found.  There  may  be  time  when  his 
sales  will  not  be  at  as  high  prices  as  those 


Buttonless  Suspenders 

"Ne  buttons  needed;  hold  trousers  and  underwear 
(overa  lls  too) ;  can  not  slip,  tear  or  in  jure  the  trousers. 
!  'Cast  off  front  and  back.  Best  webbing  of  latest  pat- 
!  ’terns  used.  A  high  grade  article.  Ask  your  dealer 
■or  send  50  cents  to  THE  BUTTON  LESS  SUSPENDEli 
i  CD..  Rlooinshurg,  Pa. 


S  I  1-  o  s 

f  904  , 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood. 

nnil/  to  build,  plant,  fill  and 
nUl!  feed.  Your  post  office  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  illustrated  Jour- 
nal  on  silos  and  silage  and  |(  A]  fl  \Al 
many  things  you  should  l\  II  w  II 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co* 
Michigan. 


Why  rumely? 

The  thresherman  has  many  reasons,  too  many  to 
give  here.  Summed  up.  it  means  the  model 
threshing  outfit,  the  best  money  can  buy.  You 
will  find  the  latest  catalog  on  Ruiuely’g  Rear 
Geared  Traction  Engines,  and  New  Rum- 
ely  Separators  full  of  threshermen's  logic, argu¬ 
ment  that  convinces.  Write  usforit.  Mailed  free 

M.  ltUMELY  CO.,  M  VOllTE,  IND. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


Interest  Quarterly. 


Sate  as  a  First  Mortgage. 

Issued  by  an  institution  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Banks,  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  and  Commercial  Agencies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  guaranteed  invest¬ 
ment.  Whether  you  have  $ioo 
or  $1000  to  invest,  it  will  pay  you 
to  communicate  with  us  and  learn 
about  the  surety ,  the  profits  and 
the  advantages  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Cash,  Capital  and  Surplus 

$1,075,000 

The  GLOBE  SECURITY  COMPANY, 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

Bond  Dept. 


Agents  wanted  in  every  County  to  sell  the 

Perfected  National 
Round  Silo, 

the  only  patented  Silo  on  the  market. 

For  particulars  write 

The  National  SUo  St  Lumber  Co.,  Linesvllle,Pa. 


ATT  E  N  T I O  IM_ta?pectYy  fit 

favor  ns  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  BEKZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York.' 


■■  A  For  rich  farming, fruitgrowing,  fine 

r  ARHIo  ^Xate’J  .D.S.HANSOH,  mich. 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  Soles,  Heels,  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  It.  Outflt,25c.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


We  Want  Furs,  Ginseng,  Poultry, 
Calves,  Spring  (Hothouse)  Lambs. 

Wm.  H.  Cohen  &  Co., 

220-231  Washington  Street,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission  S BUt*rVe°erse 

Bggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
R  B.  WOODWARD  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York’ 


ago.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  A  3B  T.tttle  f 8th  St..  New  York. 


WANTED 


of  others,  but  in  the  long  run  the  results  ! 
will  be  satisfactory  and  one  will  have  the 
certainty  of  knowing  that  part  of  his 
returns  are  not  being  stolen.  w.  w.  H. 


Teacher:  “And  why  should  we  en-  5 
deavor  to  rise  by  our  own  efforts?”  Boy:  , 
“  Cause  there’s  no  telling  when  the 
alarm  clock  goes  wrong.” — Yonkers  Her¬ 
ald. 

Dentist:  “  Ithink  I’ll  have  to  remote 
the  nerve.”  Patient:  “Don’t  do  tha»„ 
doctor;  I’m  an  insurance  agent,  and: 
need  all  the  nerve  I’ve  got.” — Tit-Bits.  [ 


HAY  AND 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


HA  WKSWOOD  HALL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

Situated  at  Ballston  Lake,  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Acres;  Colonial  Mansion;  Large  Farm  House;  large 
well-built  barns.  Suitable  for  private  estate,  Dairy  Farming  or  Stock  Raising. 
Full  description  and  particulars  on  application  to  • 

GERALD  HOWATT,  18  LAKE  STREET,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


The  Fearless  Railway 

Horse  Powers 

run  easier  and  yield  more  power  than  any  other. 
Suited  to  Cut  ting,  Sawing,  Pumping,  Thresh- 
ing — all  farm  uses.  Also  ThreBhen,  Engines, 
Cutters,  Haw  Machines,  Round  Silos,  etc. 
Jalogue  free. 

MFO.  CO.,  Cobleiklll,  W.  T. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ‘  ‘TH  E^M  ASTERmWORKM  AN,’* 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  ajl  orutt-ylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mo  unte.ften  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  half  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Especially  adapted  for  irrigation  in  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (Sizes  2,  2%,  4,  6,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  16  Horse  Power. 
B3T"Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Meagher  and  15th  Street,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 


GEORGIAM 


GEORGIA  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  to  settlers 
and  investors  to  be  found  in  America  to-day.  It 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  less  favored  but 
better  advertised  sections.  It  is  the  ideal  place  for 
Northern  farmers  and  their  sons  to  locate.  Grows 
all  kinds  of  crops,  make  permanent  and  profitable 


moderate  cost.  The  climate  of  Georgia  is  perfect,  neither  too  hot  mor  too  cold 
and  is  diversified  as  the  land  rises  from  the  sea-level  to  an  altitude  off  5,000  feet. 

No  blizzards,  or  violent  extremes  of  weather.  The  best  climate,  intact,  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  continent,  for  health  and  comfort  with  pnmt.  Coal 
Is  cheap  and  abundant,  educational  and  church  advantages  the  very  best,  water  plentiful,  transportation  facilities  Igood 
More  than  one-half  the  deposits  in  State  Banks  are  owned  by  Georgia  farmers. 


LANDS  in  the  most  desirable  sections  of  this  wonderful  state  can  be  purchased  onlong  time  and  atfc  1 
far  lower  prices  than  are  asked  in  northern  states.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  or  fertile  land  out-  | 
doors  than  Georgia  possesses  in  abundance.  •Ten  months  in  the  year  there  is  open  pasturage  for 
cattle  So  rich  and  fertile  is  the  soil,  so  early  and  convenient  the  market,  that  farms  here  yield  annu¬ 
ally  40  percent  of  their  valuations.  Failure  of  crops  is  almost  unheard  of  in  the  entire  state  of 
Georgia,,  and  where  diversified  crops  are  grown  nothing  like  an  unprofitable  year  was  ever  known. 

No  better  opportunity  exists  for  poultry  and  dairy  farming,  cattle,  hogs  and 
stock  breedinggenerally.  Smallfruits  and  in  fact  all  fruits  grow  to  perfection. 
GROW  any  crop  here  that  grows  in  your  state,  and  others  that  you  cannot 
grow  to  profit.  Ten  cent  cotton  is  like  dollar  wheat.  Georgia  peaches  sell 
for  millions.  Finest  grasses  and  open  pasturage  ten  months  yearly  make 

dairy  farming  and  cattle  raising  profitable.  Don’t 

_  Unnna.r'A  All  IrM  AtTT  Ilf  tin  T* 


homes,  andl  all'  at  a  very 


GREATER  GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


Grow 
Ever 


misjudge  Georgia  just  because  you  know  little  or 
nothing  about  it.  Find  out.  Lay  aside  any 
prejudice  you  may  possess  and  ask  for  facts,  and 
then  investigate  for  yourself. 


they 
will  tell 


thing 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


The  subscription  returns  for  the  day- 
after  Christmas  were  highly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  increase  was  65  per  cent  over 
last  year.  That  is  to  say,  for  every  100 
subscriptions  on  that  day  in  1902  we  re¬ 
ceived  165  for  the  corresponding  day  in 
1903.  The  increase  for  the  month  of 
December  was  42.7  per  cent.  For  the 
business  year,  which  with  us  closes 
on  December  1,  the  increase  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  over  the  previous  year  was 
22  per  cent  and  the  increase  of  advertis¬ 
ing  carried  for  the  year  over  1902  was  a 
fraction  over  26  per  cent.  The  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  running  the  paper  for  the  year 
was  about  $20,000  more  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  net  earnings  of  this  was 
practically  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
earnings  for  the  year  previous.  This  ex¬ 
tra  earning  is  appropriated  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  to  growing  and  mailing  the  new 
rose,  Crimson  Rambler  Philadelphia,  to 
subscribers  and  to  other  improvements 
in  the  paper.  In  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  we  want  subscribers  to  share 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  The  R. 
N.-Y. 

In  reference  to  the  new  rose,  Crimson 
Rambler  Philadelphia,  here  Is  a  note 
just  received  from  a  subscriber  which 
will  give  you  an  impartial  verdict  on  its 
merits.  He  says: 

I  have  one.  You  can’t  brag  it  up  too 
high.  All  the  neighbors  say  that  mine  is 
the  prettiest  rose  they  have  ever  seen.  We 
are  close  to  the  salt  water,  too.  where  many 
roses  fail  from  the  damp  salt  air.  but 
Philadelphia  Rambler  is  all  right.  I  could 
not  believe  it  possible  that  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  could  be  improved  until  I  saw  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  bloom.  f.  m.  Jacques. 

New  London.  Conn. 

We  want  the  time  to  come  when  every 
traveler  will  recognize  the  home  of  a  R. 
N.-Y.  subscriber  by  the  large  showy 
clusters  of  this  rose  in  the  front  yard. 
Be  sure  to  get  your  renewal  in  early  so 
that  your  name  will  be  on  the  list  for 
one.  At  the  same  time  you  may  be  one 
of  those  whose  neighbor  would  like  a 
rose  and  the  paper  if  you  tell  them  about 
it.  One  remittance  will  do  for  both,  if 
you  send  together;  anyway,  do  not  let 
those  little  envelopes  lie  about  the  house 
unused.  Hand  them  to  some  good 
farmer. 

We  again  caution  readers  against 
making  remittances  in  advance  to  C.  L. 
Allen,  Villaview  Poultry  Farm,  Salem, 
N.  Y.  We  have  complaints  that  he  re¬ 
ceives  money  and  neglects  to  send  goods. 
He  has  been  in  the  poultry  business  and 
is  reported  as  unreliable. 

We  are  asked  about  the  reliability  of 
a  man  located  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  wants  to  sell  a  receipt  for 
making  hens  lay  in  Winter.  His  price  is 
$1,  and  wants  you  to  guarantee  that  you 
will  not  divulge  the  secret  to  anyone  else 
for  less  than  $1.  He  evidently  has  an 
eye  for  competition  in  business.  Our  ad¬ 
vice  would  be  to  invest  your  dollar  in  a 
subscription  to  some  reliable  farm  or 
poultry  paper  that  will  protect  you  from 
such  flagrant  humbugs. 


OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Part  II. 

Prof.  P.  J.  Parrott,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  who 
conducted  extensive  experiments  in  Ohio 
last  year,  gave  the  results  with  sulphur 
sprays  in  the  control  of  the  San  Jos6  scale 
and,  incidentally,  in  the  prevention  of 
Peach  leaf-curl.  His  talk  was  fully  illus¬ 
trated  with  the  stereopticon.  The  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  principally  upon  the  pen¬ 
insula  of  eastern  Ottawa  County— a  long, 
narrow  body  of  land  curving  out  into  Lake 
Brie  north  of  Sandusky  Bay.  It  is  in  this 
sectiop  that  the  scale  is  dangerously  pres¬ 
ent  and  where  the  leaf-curl  was  especially 
prevalent  the  past  season.  In  practically 
all  cases  the  original  California  formula  of 
15  pounds  of  sulphur,  15  pounds  of  lime  and 
15  pounds  of  salt  to  50  gallons  of  water,  the 
mixture  thoroughly  boiled  and  applied 
warm,  was  the  most  effectual  and  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  not  only  held  the  scale  in  check, 
but  prevented  the  leaf-curl  which  destroy¬ 
ed  the  crop  of  peaches  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  trees  also,  where  orchardists  held  to 
petroleum  as  a  spray  for  the  scale. 

Prof.  Lazenby  read  an  interesting  and 
’'TStructive  paper  upon  “The  Amount  of 
Waste  in  Different  Varieties  of  Fruits.” 
Among  other  things  he  stated  that  the 
waste  in  apples,  including  the  skin,  core 
and  seed,  was  usually  gives  as  25  per  cent. 
He  found,  however,  that  with  well-grown 
fruit  the  analysis  showed  the  percentage 
to  be  materially  lower.  In  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  from  three  to  six  samples  each  of 
-o  well-grown  varieties  from  the  experi¬ 
ment  station,  the  lowest  percentage  of 
waste  was  found  In  the  Fallawater,  or  old 


Tulpehocken,  and  was  8.6  per  cent.  The 
highest  was  found  in  the  Winter  Rambo, 
14.9  per  cent.  An  equal  number  of  apples 
of  25  varieties  were  taken  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  market.  The  percentage  of  waste  in 
these  ranged  from  17.9  to  23.6  per  cent,  or 
considerably  less  than  the  average  of  25 
per  cent  generally  given.  Analysis  was 
also  made  to  determine  the  percentage  of 
water  in  apples.  The  chosen  specimens 
were  thinly  sliced  and  thoroughly  dried. 
Upon  weighing  the  evaporated  product  it 
was  found  that  samples  had  contained 
from  89.75  to  91.41.  Six  varieties  contained 
over  90  per  cent  of  water.  In  the  compari¬ 
son  of  Ben  Davis  with  Wagener,  the  for¬ 
mer  contained  90  per  cent  and  the  latter 
90.5  per  cent  of  water.  Second-grade  ap¬ 
ples  Ian  as  low  as  S5  per  cent  of  water. 
Prof.  Lazenby  stated  that  it  was  safe  to 
say  that,  normally,  the  higher  the  percent¬ 
age  of  water  the  better  the  apple  for  its 
kind.  ,  . , 

Prof.  A.  D.  Selbv  read  a  valuable  paper 
on  “The  Water  Factor.”  It  was  clearly 
shown  that  the  real  problem  in  plant  and 
fruit  production  is  to  retain  and  conserve, 
by  mulching  or  cultivation,  the  supply  of 
water  in  the  soil.  Plant  food,  taken  up  by 
the  "soil  water”  and  held  in  the  form  of  a 
solution,  is  carried  up  through  the  cells  of 
the  stem  of  the  plant  by  transpiration. 
Transpiration  is  the  sending  or  “breathing 
off”  by  the  leaves,  in  the  form  of  a  vapor, 
the  “soil  water”  which  has  performed  its 
office  of  conducting  to  the  leaves  the  di¬ 
lute  plant  food,  which,  in  turn,  is  assimi¬ 
lated  and  appropriated  to  the  building  up 
of  the  plant  or  tree.  It  was  stated  that  a 
dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  condu¬ 
cive  to  transpiration,  and  it  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  this  is  true.  As  long  as  the 
supply  of  soil  water  is  adquate  a  dry  and 
warm  atmosphere  is  very  conducive  to 
rapid  growth;  but  when  the  water  supply 
becomes  nearly  exhausted,  wilting  of  the 
plant  will  occur,  which  is  caused  by  a  lack 
of  sufficient  moisture  to  distend  the  cells 
of  the  plant.  Prof.  Selby  said  that  double 
the  transpiration  is  effected  by  sub-irriga¬ 
tion,  as  compared  to  surface  irrigation, 
which  is  also  apparent  to  the  student  of 
this  subject,  from  reasons  already  made 
clear.  The  speaker  closed  by  declaring 
that  the  water  problem  is  greater  even 
than  the  problem  of  varieties.  The  discus¬ 
sion  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach  of  “The  Pedigree 
Questioh”  was  quite  interesting,  and  ' was 
such  as  to  lead  his  hearers  to  conclude 
that  there  might  be  something  in  “pedigree 
stock.*  * 

“Fruit  Notes”  bv  Prof.  C.  W.  Waid,  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  as  usual,  were 
listened  to  with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Japan  varieties  of  plums 
were  killed  the  past  season.  Of  these  Cha- 
bot  was  again  reported  to  be  less  subject  to 
rot  than  other  varieties,  and  is  taking  the 
lead  among  the  Japans  at  the  Station.  The 
Richland,  of  the  Europeans,  rotted  badly. 
Grand  Duke  and  Arch  Duke  again  proved 
their  excellence  as  healthy,  late  varieties 
The  native  varieties  seem  to  have  a  place 
in  Ohio.  Among  these  Milton,  Whittaker, 
Poole’s  Pride  and  Brunswick  are  best  at 
the  Station.  The  curculio  has  proven  espe¬ 
cially  difficult  to  control  where  but  a  few 
plum  trees  are  planted  together.  The 
Greensboro  peach  was  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  best  first-early  varieties.  Carman  is 
full  of  promise.  No  new  apples  were  re¬ 
ported  upon.  F.  H.  BALLOU, 


fcbI  had  scrofula  and 
erysipelas  for  eight¬ 
een  years,  until  I 
heard 

Of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discos 
ery,”  writes  Mr.  Hilery  Koons,  of  Queens, 
W.  Va.  "When  I  commenced  to  take 
this  medicine  I  weighed  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds.  I  have  taken  six 
bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  and  three  vials  of  his  ‘  Pleas¬ 
ant  Pellets,’  and  am  glad  to  say  I  feel 
like  a  new  man.  I  now  weigh  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  pounds.  When  I 
had  used  one  bottle  of  the  medicine  I 
could  feel  it  was  helping  me.  I  realize 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
is  the  be?*'  medicine  on  earth,” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  purifies  the  blood  and  en¬ 
tirely  eradicates  the  poisons  that 
breed  and  feed  disease.  It  cures 
scrofula,  eczema,  erysipelas,  boils, 
pimples  and  other  eruptions  that 
mar  and  scar  the  skin.  Pure  blood 
is  essential  to  good  health.  The 
weak,  run-down,  debilitated  con¬ 
dition  which  so  many  people  ex¬ 
perience  is  commonly  the  effect  of 
impure  blood.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  not  only  cleanses 
the  blood  of  impurities,  but  it  in¬ 
creases  the  activity  of  the  blood- 
making  glands,  and  it  enriches  the 
body  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure,  rich  blood. 

Free.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common 
Sense  Medical  Adviser  is  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  expense 
of  mailing  only.  Send  2 1  one-cent 
stamps  for  the  book  in  paper  covers, 
or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth-bound 
volume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
•R.ifffllo  N.  V 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Don’t 


Stop 


to  make  fast  the  rope 
Use  the 

BurrSelf-locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  Butchering,  Lifting 
Hay,  Wagon  Boxes. 
Stretching  Wire,  etc 
Does  away  with  the 
labor  of  2  or  3  men 
Guaranteed  not  to  cut 
the  rope.  W  rite  for 
prices.  Agents  wanted 

THE  BURR  MFG.  CO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SUPERIOR 

CREAM 

SEPARATOR 


ICE 


Made  , 

In  Three! 
BUm.  ' 


CUTTING 

DORSCII  All  Steel,  Double- 
Row  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  aud 
cuts  two  rows  at  a  time  ;  outs  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy.  < 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  Itself  IP 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

<iokn  Dorioh&Sonii  226  Wells  St.«Mllwaukee«Wift» 


“S.  P.  F.  CARBOLINEUM  SURPASSED  MY 
HIGHEST  EXPECTATIONS” 
writes  the  great  authority  on  Farm  Buildings, 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Hoadtey,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in 
the" Prairie  Farmer,”  iChicago'  Feb.  22,  1902,  - 
in  an  article  on  PRESERVATION  OF  FENCE*; 
POSTS.  For  circulars  and  price  apply  to 
BRUNO  GR0SCHE  Sl  CO.,  108  Greenwich  St.  New  York,  U 


382  FIRST  PRIZES 

AWARDED  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

The  United  States  Government 
continues  to  use  them  exclu¬ 
sively;  also  the  largest  poultry 
and  duck  breeders.  Ourcatalog 

_ will  interest  you.  Sendforone. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
"  " _ Homer  City.  !’»■ 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatThrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  wli 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  o 
breaking  the  straw,  anc 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  tifteen  minutes  too 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT- FERRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  V. 


DIPPLEY’S  S25EL.S 

Tl  STEAM  COOKERS 

‘■wllloook26  bushels  of  feed  in  2  hour*, 
heat  water  In  stock  tank  250  feet  awaj 
Willheat  dairy ,  hog  and  poultry  houses. 
Made  of  boiler  steel;  can’t  blow  up;  no 
flues  to  ruat  or  leak.  PRICES  |5.CK)  TO 
I45.00;5  styles  and  15  sixes.  Sold  under 
a  guarantee.  Endorsed  by  Experiment 
Stations.  Catalogue  and p^ieea free. 

Rlppley  Hdw.  Go..  Box223,  Grafton.lll 

Eastern  Agent— ^1.  C.  Mitchel,  Philadelphia 


GETS  ALL  THE  CREAM 

in  GO  to  90  minutes  “just  as  good  as  1 
a  $100  machine.”  Sold  under  a  bind¬ 
ing  guarantee.  Your  money  back  if  | 
not  satisfactory.  Simple,  practical. 

40,000  Fanners  Use  It. 

Least  trouble  and  expense  of  any  ' 
good  method.  Cold  water  circulat¬ 
ing  thro  center  water-column  and  outer  water  jacket 
does  all  the  work.  No  mixing.  The  best  invest¬ 
ment  on  the  Farm.  Write  today  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Don’t  delay. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 
Grand  River  Ave.  309  Detroit,  31ich. 


Dnnoncn  wo  have  tho  -  toot  and  cheapest  Iron, 
j  DvvdlflSU  steel,  lumber  and  the  cheapest  labor,  we  can 
and  do  make  the  best  Saw  Mills  on  earth.  4  h.  p.  (see  out. )  Cute  2,001) 
1  ft.  a  dar.  All  sites.  Planers,  8hln*le  Mills  and  Editors  with  our  Pat¬ 
ent  Variable  Friction  Feed;  Portable  Grinding  Mills,  Water  Wheels, 
Lath  Mills,  eto.  Our  catalog  shows  alb  Hand  for  It.  Lowest  freight*. 

i  Loach  Mill  M»o.  Co.,  Box  900,  Atlanta.  C«. 
114  Liberty  St..  New  York 


y  Leave  Off  Chopping, 

!||H  wasting  your  time  and  strength  it  is  easy  j 
,  iBu  work— turning  the  wood  pile  into  money  or 
I  ||||  keeping  up  your  own  tires  •"***’ 

1  Freeman’s 


;y,  . 

working  machines 
of  varied  patterns 
and  right  prices. 
We  also  make  the 
famous  Freeman 
Windmills,  Corn 
Shelters,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters.  etc. 

Ask  for  our  cata¬ 
logue  102 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS 
MFG.  CO.. 

1  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA.  ILL. 


SURE  CURE. 


Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxiovo si  rings  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion 
Rinds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together 
as  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves;  no  lymph- 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Sent  od 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  Mich 


it 
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SAVE-THE-HORSE 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 

SPAVIN  CURE 

Begin  Treatment  at  Once ;  Have  a  Permanently  Sound  Horse  for  Spring, 

Cured  horses  are  absolute  certainties  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  remedy  for  your  own  ease.  Such 
results,  as  shown  in  our  booklet,  by  business  men  whose  reliability  can  be  readily  ascertained,  have 
carried  “SAVE-THE-HORSE”  over  skepticism,  prejudice  and  uncertainty.  Send  for  booklet  and  copy 
of  written  guarantee,  which  is  as  binding  to  protect  you  as  the  best  legal  talent  could  make  it.  No 
man  need  see  his  horse  suffer  and  become  incapacitated. 

“  SAVE-THE-HORSE  ”  Positively  and  Permanently  Cures  BONE 
and  BOG  SPAVIN,  THOROUGH  PIN,  R ING  BONK  (except  low  ringbone.)  CURB,  SPLINT, 
CAPPED  HOCK,  WINDPUFF,  SHOE  BOIL,  WEAK  aud  SPRAINED  TENDONS  and  all 
LAMENESS.  Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

$5.00  per  bottle.  Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle.  Need  of  second  bottle  improbable, 
except  in  rarest  cases.  If  your  case  is  different  we  advise  frankly  as  to  possibility  of  the  remedy 
effecting  a  cure.  Give  veterinarian’s  d  iagnosis,  if  he  is  competent.  Describe  age,  development,  location 
of  swellings,  lameness,  aud  way  horse  carries  and  holds  leg. 

$5.00  per  bottle  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  express  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y.  Also  manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Plxlue- 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York. 
239  Frankliu  St.,  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  8t.,  Sydney,  n.  S.  w. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


TANE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  'J 


Live  Stockand  Dairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Pigs  With  Fits. — I  wish  some  one 
who  knows  would  give  the  cause  and 
cure  for  fits  in  pigs.  For  want  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  name  I  use  the  term  “fits”  as  that 
seems  to  describe  the  symptoms.  Last 
Winter  we  had  a  few  such  cases,  and  it 
has  appeared  again.  It  usually  strikes 
them  when  they  come  to  the  trough  to 
drink,  though  I  have  seen  it  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  at  other  times.  The  pig  comes 
to  the  trough  with  the  others  apparent¬ 
ly  all  right,  but  as  soon  as  an  attempt 
is  made  to  swallow  the  first  mouth¬ 
ful  it  appears  to  choke,  runs  back¬ 
ward,  and  falls  over  in  a  fit,  tum¬ 
bling  and  quivering  in  its  whole 
body.  Three  pigs  of  about  50  pounds 
weight,  all  from  one  pen,  have  shown 
these  symptoms  within  a  few  days. 
There  are  20  pigs  in  this  pen.  Otherwise 
they  appear  all  right.  Another  pen  of 
20,  separated  only  by  an  open  partition 
of  slats,  has  shown  no  such  symptoms 
as  yet.  Their  feed  has  been  of  the  best, 
consisting  of  skim-milk  thickened  with 
wheat  middlings  and  cornmeal,  equal 
parts,  what  they  want  three  times  a  day, 
followed  by  a  little  whole  corn,  but  not 
more  than  they  eat  up  clean  each  time. 
They  always  have  a  dry  clean  bed,  and 
are  otherwise  thrifty.  The  three  men¬ 
tioned  were  separated  from  the  rest  as 
fast  as  discovered,  and  appear  to  be  re¬ 
covering,  being  now  able  to  drink  again 
without  choking  or  going  into  fits,  and 
have  a  good  appetite.  We  shall  keep 
them  on  short  rations  for  a  time,  and 
have  reduced  the  allowance  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  pen,  cutting  out  the 
whole  corn  entirely  for  the  present.  Is 
tli  is  trouble  often  met  with  by  others, 
and  what  is  the  cause? 

Butchers’  Wastes. — Last  week  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  green  cut  bone  and  dry 
bone  meal.  Something  like  the  same  re¬ 
lation  exists  between  fresh  meat  and  the 
dry  animal  meal  or  meat  meal  so  exten¬ 
sively  used  for  poultry  food.  I  was  ex¬ 
tremely  interested  a  day  or  two  ago  in 
ar.  inspection  of  a  factory  a  few  miles 
fiom  my  home,  where  the  butchers' 
wastes  from  a  city  of  14,000  inhabitants 
and  also  the  carcasses  of  a  good  many 
horses  and  cowrs,  are  worked  up  into 
bone  meal,  tankage,  soap  grease,  etc. 
This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
equipped  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  goods  made  here  are  often 
sold  for  poultry  food.  The  meat  and 
bones  are  first  placed  in  large  metal 
tanks,  holding  about  a  ton  each,  and 
steamed  for  five  or  six  hours  under  a 
pressure  of  80  pounds  of  steam.  From 
here  it  goes  into  a  powerful  press  work¬ 
ed  with  compressed  air,  and  is  pressed 
as  dry  as  possible.  These  meat  cakes 
are  then  put  into  a  revolving  drum  with 
steam  jacket,  which  dries  and  grinds 
them  to  a  fine  powder.  This  is  some¬ 
times  called  tankage,  and  sometimes 
called  animal  meal,  being  very  rich  in 
protein  and  nitrogen. 

“What  do  you  do  with  the  juice 
squeezed  out  of  this  meat  and  bone?” 

“Oh,”  said  the  proprietor,  “it  is  col¬ 
lected  in  this  tank  and  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  grease  is  removed  from  the  sur¬ 
face.” 

“What  becomes  of  the  rest  of  it?” 

“We  pull  the  plug  and  let  it  run  away 
dowm  the  hill.” 

“Is  there  not  valuable  matter  in  that 
liquor  which  goes  to  waste?” 

“Yes,  if  the  water  could  be  eliminated 
without  so  much  expense.” 

I  began  to  get  an  idea.  Here  are  bar¬ 
rels  upon  barrels  of  “beef  tea”  going  to 
waste,  carrying  with  it  the  best  and 
most  soluble  albuminous  matter  of  the 


bones  and  meat,  while  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  hens,  my  own  among  the 
rest,  are  fed  on  the  dry  husks  from  this 
same  press.  I  am  not  a  chemist,  but  I 
suspect  that  this  beef  tea  is  also  freight¬ 
ed  with  most  of  the  valuable  mineral 
salts  which  the  meat  contained. 

“How  much  will  you  charge  me  for 
some  of  this  liquor?” 

“You  are  welcome  to  as  much  of  it  as 
you  wish.” 

“He  will  sure  kill  all  his  hens  with  it.” 
This  from  an  old  German  at  work  about 
the  place.  I  shall  risk  it  on  a  few  hens 
at  first,  and  watch  results.  By  adding 
this  beef  tea  to  the  tankage  I  should 
have  all  the  strength  of  the  fresh  meat 
and  bone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grease.  My  wife  boils  a  soup  bone  in 
an  open  kettle,  and  gets  a  rich  nourish¬ 
ing  soup,  and  some  dry  tasteless  meat. 
She  would  be  considered  crazy  to  throw 
away  the  soup  and  only  eat  the  meat. 
This  soup  bone  meat  must  be  rich  com¬ 
pared  with  the  meat  that  has  been  cook¬ 
ed  under  80  pounds  pressure  of  steam, 
and  pressed  under  100  tons  pressure. 

Winter  Eggs.— During  the  natural 
laying  season  nature  “puts  its  shoulder 
to  the  wheel”  and  helps  along  towards 
a  full  egg  basket.  During  the  Fall  and 
early  Winter  nature  seems  to  hold  back. 
This  reluctance  must  be  overcome  in 
some  way,  in  order  to  secure  Winter 
eggs.  The  white  of  an  egg  is  almost 
pure  albumen.  It  must  all  be  deposited 
in  the  egg  during  the  few  hours  occu¬ 
pied  in  passing  through  the  oviduct.  It 
may  be  that  to  keep  the  system  satur¬ 
ated  with  the  soluble  and  easily  digested 
albuminous  matter  found  in  fresh  meat, 
bones,  milk,  etc.,  is  the  best  way  to  over¬ 
come  this  reluctance  of  nature.  This  is 
only  a  theory,  yet  to  be  tested. 

More  Light  Wanted.— 1  have  a  flock  of 
chickens  composed  of  4U  last  year's  hens 
and  43  April  and  May  pullets  and  seven 
cockerels,  principally  nearly  pure  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns,  all  in  a 
healthy  condition,  well  fed  and  kept  in  a 
warm  coop  ever  since  the  cold  weather  set 
in.  I  give  them  liberty  to  go  out  if  they 
wish  by  a  small  door  in  the  wall,  but  they 
seldom  go  out.  The  coop  is  14x9  feet.  I 
give  them  a  mash  composed  of  one  gallon 
wheat  bran,  three  quarts  ground  corn  and 
one  quart  ground  oats,  well  scalded  wilh 
about  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  every 
o:her  morning  during  the  cold  weather. 
The  remainder  of  the  time  I  feed  whole 
corn  and  wheat,  morning,  noon  and  night. 

I  give  them  seven  quarts  at  each  meal, 
wheat  at  morning  and  noon  and  corn  at 
night;  give  them  warm  water  and  keep 
grit  always  before  them,  and  yet  they  re¬ 
turn  me  no  favors  for  all  my  hospitalities 
except  one  hen,  which  respects  me  enough 
to  shell  out  one  egg  every  alternate  day. 
It  may  be  important  to  state  that  I  have 
no  employment  for  my  hens  in  the  way 
of  scratching,  as  I  have  no  litter  of  any 
kind,  and  it  is  impossible  to  procure  it  here 
this  year.  Do  you  think  it  would  improve 
their  laying  proclivities  to  place  some  kind 
of  a  heating  apparatus  in  the  henhouse? 
Do  you  know  of  anyone  using  anything  of 
that  kind?  inquirer. 

If  the  above  theory  should  prove  to 
be  sound  it  would  explain  this  man's 
want  of  success,  as  he  feeds  no  meat  of 
any  kind.  It  would  also  explain  the 
want  of  success  of  others  who  feed  dry 
animal  meal,  manufactured  by  the  same 
process  described  above.  Meat  scrap 
made  in  the  old-fashioned  way  in  open 
kettles  has  always  proved  more  satis¬ 
factory  with  me  than  the  meat  meals  of 
recent  years.  Perhaps  thi§  beef-tea  test 
may  throw'  some  light  on  a  dark  sub¬ 
ject.  I  should  expect  good  results  from 
artificial  warming  of  the  hennery,  pro- 
vided""it  could  be  done  without  too  much 
expense.  I  know  of  no  one  doing  it  at 
preseut.  o.  w.  mapes. 

Teacher  (to  class  in  chemistry): 
“What  does  sea  w'ater  contain  besides 
the  sodium  chloride  that  we  have  men¬ 
tioned?”  Smith  minor  (promptly): 
“Herrings  for  breakfast,  sir.” — Punch. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
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MILK  FEVER 

WHY  NOT  PREVENT  IT? 

PREVENTION  IS  CHEAPER  THAN  CURE. 

Write  for  Moore  Bros.  “General  Cow 
Drink”  Pamphlet,  Free. 

Address,  MOORE  BROS.,  V.  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y- 

DO  YOJ  KNOW 

THAT  THE  EMPIRE 

Stock  &  Poultry  Food 

is  guaranteed  the  bestor  your 
money  back,  and  Is  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  a 
saving  of  more  than  50  percent. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

EMPIRE  FOOD  CO- 
SI  Elizabeth  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  forCatalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F  .  H.  CHACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAft 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  »- 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.-^Empties  Its 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  simples 
and  best  arrangement  for  cookinj 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  ait* 
Laundry  Stovea,  Water  and  Stear 
Jacket  Kettlea,  Hog  Sealders,  Ca‘ 
drona,  etc.  W  Send  for  circular-. 
V.  It,  SPERRY  &  OO.,  Batavia.  KK 


Sp&vift 

Curb 

Splint 


Cure  These  Blemishes 

Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
Sprung, Fistulaand  Toll  Evil. 
Slight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  , 
to  do  it  sent  free. Write  today.  I 
Fleming  brgs.,  cbrmi.u, 

223  Union  8toek¥arrfs, Chicago, IU. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 

_ 64-page  book  FREE. 

I).  J.  LAMBERT.  Box  307.  Apponaug,  K.  I. 


POULTRY. 


IQQQQQQQQQ 

We  keep  ev-i 

_  _ _ _  ery thing  in  the  1 

POULTRY  LINE-  Fencing,  Feed.  Incu-J 
bators.  Live  Stock.  Brooders— anything— J 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you, 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the] 
asking — it's  worth  having.  ( 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  ( 

qqqoqqoqoqqoqqqqqqqqoqqqgQ 


THE  CROWN  “!!!, 

bones-  For  the  poultryman.  Best  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 


TEN  DAYS’ 

FREE  TRIAL 

of  Mann's  Latest  Model 
Bone  Cutter.  No  pay  un¬ 
til  you’re  satisfied  that  it 
cuts  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other.  Catalog  free. 

F.W.  Mann  Co., Sox  1 5. N Ilford .  Mass. 


Breeders’  Directory 


™R_HOLSTE!N  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHUKST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ST0BK.-SKS 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  list  giving 
prices  and  breeding.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Uifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  QAI  C— Purebred  Holsteln-Frleslan  Bulls 
rUn  uHLC  from  5  to  18  months  old.  Improved 
Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices.  CHAKLES  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
14  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


■  VI  VMIVI 


Born  October  4 ;  well  bred;  nicely  marked:  lowprlce. 

O.  W.  BRUSLE,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

RED  POLLED  CALVES 

sexes.  B.  F.  LEWIS,  North  Spencer,  Tioga  Co..  N.  Y 


IFR^FY^  Fiv0  Rog'  BuUs:  7 Reg. Heifers;  Solid 
JLIIOL  I  ■*  color;  St  Lambert st  air  :  2tolUmonths 
Old.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Buil  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at.  fair  prices, 
ft.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


QUALITY. 

FOR  SALE. — Six  A.  J.  C.  C.  Yearling  Heifers, 
grand  daughters  of  Emma’s  Pearl.  All  have  been 
bred  to  my  Imported  Bull,  Arthur’s  Golden  Marquis; 
also,  two  Bull  Calves,  by  Arthur's  Golden  Marquis, 
out  of  tested  dams.  They  are  ALL  bred  right,  raised 
right,  and  for  sale  right  Money  refunded  If  you  aro 
not  satisfied.  Address,  E.W.  MOSHER,  Aurora, N.Y, 


YOU  GAN  INCREASE 


l>i  aua  oaie  ljisti  B19. 


Wlntergreen  H1U  Farm,  Scottsvllle,  N.  Y. 


G-EDKTEY  FARM 

Wlxito  Flains,  2XT.  "ST. 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY'  BEAU, 

BRIARCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
great  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  .  are  of  the  finest. 

Specialty — Young  Bulls  from  this  great  sire, 
hm’  CHESTER  WHILES  and  Standard-Bred 
BLACK  MINOKCAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
_  _  „  23^“ Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Cliinas,  Berkshire  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks  to  6  mos .  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


DERKSHIRE  and  C.  WHITE  PIGS,  15  up.  B 
*-*  P.  Rock  Cockerels,  $1 .00.  P.  C.  Service  Boars,  No. 
1  Stock.  W.  A.  LOTHEHS,  Lack,  Pa. 


”— Cockerels,  W.  Wyan- 
dottes,  Barred  Rocks, 
B.  Leghorns,  R  C.  Black  Minorcas,  B.  Orpingtons.  R. 
I  Reds,  Pekin  Drakes,  Bronze  Turkey  Gobblers.*  C.O. 
D.  If  preferred.  Arthur  McCain  &  Co.,  Delaware,  N.J. 


Rural  Poultry  Farm, 

Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  aud  But!  Cochins. 
Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
poultry  houses  for  stamp  only. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SlfSK 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 

Shetland  Ponies. 

The  largest  herd  of  Registered  Shetlands  in  th? 
United  States.  Small  foundation  herds  a  specialty. 
Illustrated  catalogue  and  price  ltst  just  published. 
Address,  THOMSON  PONY  FARM,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


SICIIO1  bred  18  years  for  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
Sfs  L  la  d  up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free. 
“  “  *■  ■  ®  “  The  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Morrisonville,  Ill, 


CTOCK  FOR  SALE — Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens 
^  All  leading  varieties,  ■  Prices  lower  now  than 
later.  '  Write  to-day  and  state  your  wants. 

Mr.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  a.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  R.  F.  D.  No, 2, 


FA  ft  ft  — Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  only, 
$1.50  per  15;  $10  00  per  100.  Also  Pekin 
W  j)uck  j£ggs,  $100  per  13;  $8.00  per  100. 
CRYSTAL  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM,  West  Cox- 
sackie,N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs.  Cats, 
Ferrets,etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c. 
Ratesfree.  3  A  BERGEY,  BoxS, Telford,  Pa 


We  still  have  a  few  of  our  choice  Cockerels  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  moderate  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


X>TJ  RING  1004=. 

I  SHALL  BE  m  THE  FIELD! 

TO  SELL  YOUR  CHOICE  ANIMALS. 

(I  Do  Not  Handle  the  Inferior  Ones.) 

TO  BUY  FOR  YOU  ANY  ANIMAL  YOU  MAY  NEED  OF  QUALITY  AND  BREEDING. 

03E1X^  AT  mJD  HOWikTT,  White  Flainis,  1ST.  Y. 
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CEMENT  FLOORS;  CHRONIC  IN¬ 
DIGESTION. 

1.  Are  cement  stable  floors  good  for 
horses?  Some  claim  that  standing  on  the 
hard  floors  causes  irmeness.  Is  it,  or  not, 
best  to  put  plank  in  the  stalls  over  the 
cement  for  the  horses  to  stand  on?  What 
is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  had 
wide  experience  in  this  line?  2.  Can  chronic 
indigestion  of  a  horse  be  cured?  If  so,  how? 

So.  Haven,  Mich.  b. 

A  horse  should  not  stand  constantly 
upon  either  concrete  or  plank,  but  for 
horses  having  a  moderate  amount  of 
work  or  exercise  there  is  no  danger.  I 
have  horses  standing  upon  both  concrete 
and  plank,  and  can  see  no  difference. 
When  I  put  in  concrete  at  first  the  stalls 
were  planked  over,  fearing  the  calks 
would  cut  into  it.  This  they  will  not  do 
if  the  material  becomes  thoroughly 
hardened  before  use.  2.  Chronic  indi¬ 
gestion  cannot  be  quickly  nor  easily 
cured.  Light  feeding  and  light  work  is 
the  first  step;  careful  driving,  giving 
only  moderate  amount  of  water  before 
use,  feeding  foods  that  for  this  individ¬ 
ual  do  not  purge.  I  have  a  driving  horse 
that  had  indigestion  when  I  bought  her, 
brought  on  by  overwork  and  high  feed 
with  a  digestion  not  over  strong.  I 
found  oats  were  best  suited  to  her  want3 
of  any  one  grain.  The  wheat  feeds  pro¬ 
duced  purging  when  driving,  and  a  very 
limited  quantity,  not  to  exceed  one 
pound  daily,  of  oil  meal  proved  valuable. 

I  also  found  that  she  needed  a  tonic, 
which  I  made  up  of  the  following  pro¬ 
portions:  One  hundred  pounds  oil  meal, 
five  pounds  powdered  charcoal,  five 
pounds  Epsom  salts,  five  pounds  salt, 
four  pounds  gentian,  four  pounds  salt¬ 
peter,  two  pounds  pepper,  three  pounds 
fenugreek.  The  charcoal  is  a  good  ab¬ 
sorbent  of  gases,  and  indigestion  is  sure 
to  produce  gas.  The  gentian  is  an  ac¬ 
tive  tonic  and  may  be  depended  upon  to 
give  essentially  the  same  result  that 
quinine  does  for  man.  The  reader  will 
quickly  see  the  value  of  the  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  especially  the  pepper,  which  is 
a  stomachic  of  value.  This  compound 
will  cost  about  five  cents  per  pound.  Do 
not  feed  the  “stock  foods”  to  a  healthy 
animal.  Be  careful  not  to  feed  this 
horse  too  much  hay.  Chronic  indiges¬ 
tion  should  be  treated  as  one  would  an 
animal  after  recovering  from  a  period  of 
illness.  Weak  digestion,  like  weak 
muscles  and  weak  soils,  must  be  built 
up  slowly.  A  poor  cow  can  be  by  a  slow' 
process  of  care  and  feed,  often  built  up 
into  a  good  one.  If  this  horse  is  not 
valuable  all  of  this  advice  will  count  for 
naught,  because  he  will  not  be  worth 
the  cost,  and  would  seek  out  a  kindly 
old  gentleman  of  means  and  time  and 
trade  horses  with  him.  Tell  him  the 
whole  story,  trade  just  as  he  wishes  to, 
and  you  will  win.  H.  E.  c. 


THE  200-EGG  HEN. 

I  had  been  thinking  that  my  hens  and 
pullets  should  lay  more  eggs,  but  note 
that  the  “banner  flock”  of  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  averaged  only  15 
eggs  per  day  from  100  hens  during  De¬ 
cember,  while  my  86  hens  and  pullets 
have  laid  22  4-10  eggs  per  day,  so  far  in 
December,  and  are  on  the  increase.  1 
had  hoped  to  pass  last  December’s  yield 
(17  eggs  per  hen  for  the  month),  but 
they  must  hustle  the  three  remaining 
weeks  to  do  so.  I  feel  sure  that  poul- 
trymen  pay  too  little  attention  to  the 
egg-type  hen.  The  laying  strains  of 
pullets  are  marked  as  plainly  as  a  zebra. 
These  things  come  to  a  close  observer; 
one  who  loves  the  handling  of  good 
birds.  When  pullets  get  to  be  four 
months  old  is  a  good  time  to  commence 
culling  the  non-paying  type,  and  by 
keeping  at  it  three  months  one  can  get 
rid  of  them  all.  In  this  culling  one  runs 
across  birds  not  of  true  type.  The 
butcher  gets  these  also  if  they  be  of  the 
laying  type.  The  building  of  a  heavy 
layer  begins  when  two  weeks  old,  by 
feeding  the  nitrogenous  and  phosphatic 
foods.  T  feed  very  little  corn  and  wheat 
to  the  young.  I  do  not  want  meat  and 


fat  on  a  bird  under  seven  months.  I 
feed  for  bone  and  vigor.  One  must  be 
still  more  careful  with  the  cockerels, 
and  separate  them  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  time.  Here  individuality  must  be 
considered  as  well  as  frame  and  vigor. 
It  takes  years  to  build  up  a  laying 
strain,  and  careful  watching  ever  after 
to  maintain  it,  but  it  pays  in  egg  yield, 
vitality  and  uniform  birds.  Your  hens 
will  mo  .It  earlier  and  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time  so  you  get  November  and  De¬ 
cember  eggs  which  are  hatchable.  The 
200-egg  hen  is  easy  to  get.  The  200-egg 
flock  is  possible,  and  one  who  buys  all 
his  feed,  and  has  to  plan  close  for  his 
green  stuff  cannot  afford  to  winter  a 
bird  which  does  not  pay.  a.  g.  g. 
Ottawa,  Ill. 

WHEN  SILAGE  IS  SHORT. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  silos,  nor 
silage,  not  having  been  converted  yet  to 
the  silo  system.  Without  experience,  it 
would  be  unwise  for  me  to  give  any  advice 
on  the  subject.  With  plenty  clover  hay, 
some  wheat  feed,  a  little  Buffalo  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  sprouts,  if  you  have  them, 
the  milk  will  come  without  silage. 

New  Jersey.  w.  d.  haggeety. 

In  case  of  shortage  In  silage  my  experi¬ 
ence  leads  me  to  think  that  it  is  better  to 
extend  it  throughout  the  feeding  season, 
during  the  Winter,  I  would  supplement 
clover  hay.  Shredded  corn  fodder  would 
come  next  to  clover  hay,  with  millet  a 
close  second.  Balance  up  to  the  ration 
with  the  gluten  feeds,  cotton-seed  meal  and 
wheat  brail  in  such  proportions  as  neces¬ 
sary  with  the  roughage  at  hand.  One  rea¬ 
son  for  feeding  less  silage  so  as  to  make 
it  extend  through  the  Winter,  is  that  it  has 
a  good  digestive  effect  on  the  cows,  keeping 
them  in  good  condition,  and  is  an  appetizer. 

Tacoma,  Ohio.  l.  p.  bailey. 

I  think  it  a  universal  complaint  that  silos 
ire  only  partly  filled.  I  have  about  three- 
fourths  as  much  as  last  year.  I  usually 
feed  twice  a  day  the  year  around,  or  rather 
from  about  November  1  till  filling  time  the 
following  year.  My  plan  this  year  is  to 
feed  once  a  day  till  such  time  as  I  think  1 
have  enough  to  carry  me  through  balance 
of  season,  two  feeds  a  day.  I  am  substi¬ 
tuting  hay  for  one  feed  at  present.  For 
grain  I  am  feeding  bran,  gluten  feed,  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  oil  meal  and  ground  rye,  the 
rye  I  raise  and  grind  myself.  My  theory 
is  that  there  is  nothing  that  will  take  the 
place  of  silage  when  pastures  are  short, 
and  if  my  hay  gives  out  before  time  to 
turn  cows  out  in  Spring  I  can  buy  more 
but  1  cannot  buy  silage.  h.  p.  b. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

Were  it  not  for  the  supply  of  milk  being 
kept  up  the  question  might  be  more  easily 
solved.  Probably  most  of  the  silage  this 
Fall  contains  much  soft  corn,  which  if  well 
preserved  is  a  good  milk  producer.  Where 
one  has  a  power  cutting  machine  he  can 
utilize  his  straw  and  poorer  hay  to  good 
advantage,  and  lengthen  out  or  substitute 
for  silage.  I  think  I  should  lengthen  out 
the  supply  of  silage  instead  of  using  the 
full  ration  while  it  lasted.  The  extra  cut 
fodder  may  be  steamed,  or  use  water  in 
mixing  with  various  grain  feeds.  Good 
feeding  barley  in  Buffalo  is  quoted  at  35 
to  40  cents;  oats,  40  to  42;  corn  around  50. 
Barley  is  a  good  feed  for  any  stock.  Some 
rye  may  be  used,  though  I  am  not  familiar 
with  this  as  a  feeding  product.  Wheat 
bran  or  middlings  with  any  of  these  grains 
is  desirable.  We  have  quantities  of  com¬ 
mercial  feeds  that  are  good  milk  producers, 
but  some  coarse  article  is  advisable  to  mix 
with  any  of  them.  c.  H.  it. 

Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

It  has  been  our  practice  whenever  short 
of  silage  to  feed  a  smaller  ration  than 
would  ordinarily  be  fed  in  order  that  it 
may  be  made  to  run  through  the  Winter. 
Whenever  the  silage  has  run  out  before 
Spring  grass  came  the  cows  would  run 
down  and  would  drop  off  badly  in  their 
milk  flow.  One  point  must  be  watched  very 
closely,  however,  and  that  is  the  condition 
of  the  silage.  If  the  silo  is  a  large  one,  i.  e., 
if  there  is  a  large  surface  exposure  for  the 
stock  that  are  being  fed  from  the  silo  there 
is  danger  of  a  second  heating  and  flre- 
fanging  in  the  silage.  But  if  there  are  not 
more  than  four  or  five  surface  square  feet 
per  animal  exposed  in  the  silo  and  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  the  silo  is  raked  over  every 
day  or  two  one  may  keep  ahead  of  fermen¬ 
tation  and  still  only  use  a  half  ration  daily. 
It  is  our  practice  to  divide  what  silage  we 
feed  into  two  feeds.  Of  course  there  is  no 
fodder  or  grain  that  has  the  succulency  of 
silage,  but  in  connection  with  the  small 
ration  of  silage  one  can  feed  oat  and 

pea  hay,  clover  hay  or  corn  fodder  or 
stover  and  ground  oats,  or  wheat  bran 
mixed  with  gluten  feed  and  a  small  amount 
of  linseed  meal.  1  like  to  give  as  much 
coarse  fodder  as  the  cows  will  eat  up  clean 
and  from  five  to  eight  pounds  of  grain  per 
day  according  to  the  cow’s  ability  to  use  it. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa.  r.  j.  w. 


FORCE  FEED 

Double  breakers  and  burr  set  give  fastest 
as  wel  1  as  easiest  grinding  with 

Duplex 

Grinding  Mills 

Grind  ear  and  shelled  corn  and  all 
operation.  Force  feed 
avoids  choking.  4  sizes  for  any  power. 
Strong  and  durable.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  O.  S.  KELLY  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

As  much  better  than  imitating 
separators  as  such  separators 
are  better  than  setting'  systems. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

T*  Cortlandt  Street,  I  Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
NEW  YORK.  1  CHICAGO. 


^UBULAl^ 

rQpeddiv5q>Arato^ 

If  we  cannot  show  you  wherein  our  I 
j  separators  are  worth  at  least  fifty  per 
cent  more  than  other  separators,  don’t 
buy  them.  We  want  you  to  know  that 
you  have  the  best  when  you  buy  a  Tubu¬ 
lar.  You  cannot  help  being  convinced  if 
you  examine  a  Tubular.  You  will  find  it  | 
entirely  different  from  other  separators. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  153 

I  THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  N.  SHARPIES, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  West  Chestor,  Pa 


EMPIRE 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Makes  the  Milch  Cows  Pay. 

It’S 
the 
Best 

built  separator  in  the 
world;  simpler  in  con¬ 
struction,  with  fewer 
parts,  most  durable, 
most  easily  cleaned.  Its 
sales  have  increased 
1,000  %  in  the 

past  four  years.  Our 
book  will  interest 
you.  Free. 

EMPIRE  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

Bloomfield,  N.  i. 

Chicago,  Ills. 


1  When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The; 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee  8th  page. 


Send  it 
Back. 

Try  it  thoroughly  on 
small  grains,  shelled 
corn,  ear  corn,  all  feed  stuffs  mixed, 
then  return  at  our  expense  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  that  you  can  grind  easier, 
better  and  faster  than  any  other  mill  with  tho 

NEW  HOLLAND 

COB  AND  FEED  MILL 

That’s  our  guarantee  and  the  way  we  sell. 
The  machine  does  the  work.  Made  in  3  sizes, 
adapted  to  any  feeder’s  needs  and  to  any  kina 
of  power.  Write  for  catalogue.  Mailed  free. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO., 
Box  1 1 6,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Implement  Co.,  Box  I), 


Wilder’s  Stanchion 

—being  an  improvement 
over  Smith’s.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quickest,  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  lock 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Mado  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pino  for  f  asteningwith  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilder — strong 
Monroe,  Mich. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1 1  lustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  ForestvUle,  Conn. 


PRESCOTT’S  S’ 


WINGING 
WIVEL 
TANCHION 
KEEPS  COWS  CLEAN 

Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
artlculars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
'  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NOW 


DR.  HESS 
Great  Stock  Book 

—  If  you  will  write  and  say  what 

Luha  stock  you  have— how  many  head 
a  ICC  °f  each,  what  stock  food  you 
■  ■  have  used— and  mention  this 

paper.  This  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatise 
Oil  the  care  of  all  live  stock  and  poultry, based 
on  the  scientific  knowledge  ana  attainments 
of  the  eminent  veterinarian,  Dr.  Hess  (M.l)., 
D.V.S.);  written  in  popular  language;  com¬ 
mended  and  used  by  veterinarians  every¬ 
where.  Get  it  and  become  a  master  of  all 
stock  diseases.  Write  to-day ,  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland.  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 


THE  U.  S.  WINS 

At  the  Maine  State  Dairymen’s  Meeting,  held 
at  Dover,  Dec.  1-3,  1903,  the  butter  that 

Received  the  Highest  Score 

in  both  the  Creamery  Tub  and  Creamery  Print 
classes,  thereby  winning 

The  Creamery 
Sweepstakes 

.  was  made  from  cream  separated 
by  U.  S.  hand  Cream  Separators. 

The  above  is  another  of  the 
many  proofs  that  in  order  to 
make  the  best  butter  one  needs 
to  have  a  U.  S.  Separator. 

For  reports  of  many  other  victories ,  write  for  catalogue. 

We  have  the  fjllowing  Western  transfer  points  ;  Chicago,  La  Crosse,  Minneapolis, 
Omaha,  Sioux  City  and  Kansas  City.  Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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TESTED  eh  1 333  s Mm  STOCK 

FOR  3  YEARS 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Gentlemen: — We  have  about  1,200  registered,  high-grade  cattle, 
30  work  horses  and  mules,  50  hogs,  50  sheep  and  3  trotting-bred 
mares.  We  have  fed  your  “International  Stock  Food”  during  the  last 
three  winters  and  think  it  does  young  and  growing  stock  a  great  deal 
of  good  Yours  truly, 

,g  MIRINE  &  BUSH  RAND  AND  CATTLE  CO. 

W.  M.  Atkinson,  Manager. 

Hare  Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Similar  Testimonials  and  Will  Pay  You  $1000  ('ash  to  Prove  That 
They  Are  Not  Genuine  and  rn*oIIclted.*cfe£ 


K  AOOfM  STOCK  BOOK  TREE 


BOOK  66SVai»s  1 83  labSe  ENGRAVINGS  of  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  |Tc: 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  *3*Printed  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  it.  Size  of  book  is  6 Vt  by  9% 
inches.  It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  these  Engravings,  which  are  the  finest  engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs 
and  Poultry  that  you  have  ever  seen.  They  are  all  made  from  actual  photographs  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description, 
History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted 
Animals.  #S“It  Contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinsry  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  describes  all  common  diseases 
and  tells  you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustrations  are  large  and  scientific  and  better  than  you  can  obtain  in  any  other  book  regardless  of  price. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

WK  WILL  MAIL  ONE  COPT  OF  THIS  BOOK  TO  TOP  ABSOLUTELY  FKKK,  With  Posts**  Prepoid,  If  You  Will  Writ*  Is  At  One*,  letter  or  postal  sard,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  QUESTIONS: 

*$-l§t.-NAME  THIS  PAPER.  »J»nd.-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 

Address  Al  Once....  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO  •  9  minn*V4u.°s!Ia! 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  OF  THE  CHAMPION  STALLION  DAN  PATCH  Ii56*  (81m 21  by 88)  MAILED  TOU  FREE 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000. 

775,000  Feet  of  Space  in  Our  New  Factory. 
Contains  Over  16  Acres  of  Space. 

IF  YOU  SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


CASH 


WE  WILL  RAY  YOU  $1,000  IN  CASH 

IF  WE  EVER  RF.FrSK  TO  RKFt’NP  T0PR  MONEY  ON  OCR  POSITITK  “CASH  Gt'ARANTF.K”  THAT  IS  PRINTED  ON  EVERY  LABEL  OF  THESE  PREPARATIONS.  TnEY  ARK  SOLD  RY  80,000  DEALERS. 
‘‘International  Ponltry  Food**  (A  remarkable  egg  producer,  and  Insures  good  health  and  ffapld  growth  for  all  kinds  of  poultry).  “International  Louse  Killer.”  “International  Worm  Powder.”  “International  Heave 
Cure.”  “International  Colie  Cure.”  “International  Harness  Soap.”  “International  Foot  Remedy.”  “International  Hoof  Ointment. ”  “International  Pheno-Chloro  (A  sure  disinfectant  and  germicide)  .“International 
Compound  Absorbent”  (It  cures  curbs,  spavina,  etc  ,  while  your  horse  works) .  “Silver  Pine  Healing  OH”  (The  wonderfnl  quick  cure  for  barb-wire  cuts,  kicks,  burns,  etc) .  Wc  will  be  Glad  to  Refund  Your  Money  if 
they  ever  fail  and  we  agree  to  accept  your  plain, written  statement  and  laave  the  entire  matter  with  you.  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  w  HOLES A  LE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  yrars.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
(irange.  Low  prlct3  will  surprise  you.  *  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  Ivr.FPSOI  L.  2 AH  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Older  Maohlnery— 8end  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  4 
Bosohert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  SI  00 
Five  Horse  Power,  $150 

wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
of  farm  work  Runs  spray 
pump  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 

Cos  Cob,  Conn 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATI0NARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonial*. 

State  Your  Power  Need.* 


CWBTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  80S  26  STERUNS,  ILL 


ALIFORNIA  FOR  25$ 


rz 

All  About  the  land  of  sunshine,  fruits  and  flower*. 
^  ^  Resource*  and  romance.  Illus.  Mag.  I  yr.  trial,  26c. 

The  Western  Empire,  75  Times  Block,  Los  Angeles 


Take  Time 


and  we  will 
send  you 
this  beauti- 
f  ui  gold 
watch 


If  you  will  send  us  an  order  for 
20  lbs.  New  Crop,  60c.  Tea,  or  20 
lbs.  Baking  Powder,  45c.  a  lb., or 
an  assorted  order  Teas  and  B.l’., 
oreo  lbs.  Bomosa Coffee, 88e. a  lb. 

COUPONS,  which  can  be  ex¬ 
changed  for  many  Nlngniti- 
cent  Premiums,  given  with 
every  26c.  worth  of  Tea,  Coffee, 
Baking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Extract8.  Bend  today  for  out  Premium 
hist,  price*  and  direction*. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
Box  290,  31  and  33  Vesey  Street  New  York. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green 
Catalogue. 


KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 

ABE  THE  ONLY 

Sure  Protection. 

CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


ACME 


SIZES 

3  to  13^  feet 

Agents 
Wanted 


Pniveri7jng  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Sent  on  Trial 

To  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory. 
Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

“An  Ideal  Harrow” 

by  Henry  Stewart, 
mailed  free. 

I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer.  Millington,  New  Jersey 

Branch  Housesi  1  10  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  240  7th  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis.  1318  W.  *th  St.,  Kansas  City. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


New  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding 

Complete  with  nails  and  painted  red  on  both  sides  at 

$2.25  per  lOO  Square  Feet. 

Most  durable  and  economical  roof  covering  made  for  houses,  stores,  barns,  sheds,  cribs,  poultry 
houses,  etc.,  and  a  hundred  other  purposes  for  inside  or  outside  use;  cheaper  and  will  last 
longer  than  any  other  covering.  Sheets  are  6  and  8  feet  long. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  (Prices  to  other  points  on 
application.)  This  roofing  at$2.25  per  square  is  our  No.  to  grade,  semi-hardened.  Very  easy  to 
lay;  requires  no  experience:  hatchet  or  hammer  the  only  tool  needed.  Comes  in  Flat,  Cor¬ 
rugated.  V  Crimped.  Briek  Siding  and  Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding.  Prices  on 
application.  Send  us  your  order  to-day  for  immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  57  on  furniture, building  materials, wire,  pipe,  plumbing  materials 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  We  buy  at  sheriffs’  and  receivers’  sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


one  at  your  own  place;  if  It  does  not 
any  other  machine  yon  can  buy,  we 
stand  all  expense.  Get  our  catalogue  today.  It  contain* 
largest  line  made.  On  the  market  35  yearB. 

Wilder-Strong  Implement  Co., 

Box  20  .  Monroe,  Mien. 


CRE  OTCORNi 

!  “Corn  Is  King."  Its  wonderful  possibilities  practical*  ■ 
I.  ly  developed  in  the  newest  and  latest  Silage  work;  | 

i  “MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS.” 

i.  An  entirely  new  and  practical  work  on  Silos,  their  con- 
I  struction  and  the  process  of  filling,  to  which  is  added 
!  complete  and  reliable  information  regarding  Silage  ami 
|  its  composition;  feeding  and  a  treatise  on  rations, 

I  being  a  Feeders' and  Dairymens'  Guide. 

i  I— Advantages  of  the  Silo.  IV— How  to  Make  Silage. 

|  II-  Building  the  Silo.  Y-Feeding  Silage. 

:  Ml  -Silage  Crops.  VI  -A Feeder's  Guide. 

812  pages  of  plain,  practical  Information  for 
,  practical  min.  Contains  just  the  things 

Iyou  hove  wanted  to  know  and  c<  uld  not  find  el**-  ^ 

where.  Ccpi/riffhtfd  1903.  Postpaid  for  10 
cents,  stamps  or  coin. 

.THE SILVER  MFG.CO., 

*  Salem,  Ohio, 


With  an  APPLETON  WOOD 

SAW  you  can  rapidly  and  with 
ease  and  safety  _  a  «  ■ 

SAW 

your  own  wood 

and  Save  Coal, 

time,  labor  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbor’s 
wood  and  make 

$5to$i5aDay 

Strong,  rigid 
frame,  adjustable 
dust-proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  five  styles. 
Also  the  famous  “Hero”  Friction-Feed  Drag  Saw, 
Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Husk- 
ers,  Shellers,  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

Appleton Mlg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  111^ 


CLARK'S  S!  ■!'  CROPS 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  6  ft.  wide,  1 
ft.  deep.  Connects  the 
sub-soil  water.  It  is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  in  sugar  cane. 
Strength  guaranteed. 

Can  plow  a  newly  cut 
forest,  stump,  bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  the  land  true, 
oiean  for  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 


Cutaway  Harrow. 


Moves  15,000  tom 
Earth  In  a  Day. 


of 


Clark’s  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 

Made  single  or  double.  One 
or  two  furrows,  five  to  teu 
inches  deep,  14  inches  wide. 
For  two  or  four  horses.  Light 
draft.  No  side  draft.  No 
similar  plow  made. 

CLARK'S  ROOT  CUTTER. 

TWO  SIZES,  Cuts  1  or  2 
bushels  per  minute,  for  fowl 
or  beast.  Gouge  cutters, 
never  ehoke  or  clog;. 

PRICE, . #7  to  815 

Send  for  Circulars 


5  PUTAWAY  Uarrow  Go. 
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ORNAMENTAL  PLANTING  ON  THE  FARM . 

Third  Prize  Picture  in  the  Garden  Contest. 

Fig.  12  is  the  picture  of  our  home  in  Winter,  with 
snow  on  the  ground,  and  the  grapevines  on  the  front 


WINTER  VIEW  OF  VINES.  Fip.  12. 


pruned.  Fig.  13  is  also  our  home  as  it  appeared  Sep¬ 
tember  15  covered  with  grapevines,  the  varieties  being 
Catawba  and  Concord  and  bearing  large  crops  of  fruit 
every  year.  At  the  bottom  of  grapevines  are  nastui’- 
tiums  which  grow  as  high  as  the  windows.  To  the 
left  of  the  house  is  an  arbor  of  grapevines.  In  the 
foreground  is  a  bed  of  dark-leaved  Cannas  surrounded 
by  Salvias.  Fig.  14  shows  the  way  we  hide  our  wood 
place.  Raspberry  bushes  are  planted  in  front  of  the 
pile  of  wood  and  a  row  of  double  hollyhocks  precedes 
them.  The  outbuildings  are  covered  with  grapevines, 
and  to  the  left  of  the  dog’s  hut  is  a  Ruby  Queen  rose 
which  -we  received  from  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Seneca  Co.,  0.  eranic  o.  bork. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  season  of  the  year  affords  the  great¬ 
est  possible  contrast  to  the  garden  in  its  Summer 
dress.  This  fact  gives  especial  value  to  such  a  picture 
as  Fig.  12,  where  the  unadorned  house  shows  nothing 
more  than  the  bare  tracery  of  vines.  The  transfor¬ 
mation  is  great  in  Fig.  13,  where  straight  lines  and 
abrupt  angles  are  disguised  by  the  mass  of  foliage. 
There  are  many  advantages  in  the  use  of  grapevines 
for  house  decoration.  They  are  easily  kept  in  bounds, 
the  foliage  is  out  of  the  way  in  the  Winter,  and  they 
ripen  an  abundant  crop  of  high-quality  fruit  if  prop¬ 
erly  treated.  The  Isabella  grape,  which  is  not  always 
satisfactory  under  other  conditions,  is  recommended 
for  house  planting,  as  the  foliage  is  very  clean  and 
healthy,  and  -when  grown  against  a  wall  the  fruit 
ripens  to  delicious  quality.  Catawba  and  Delaware 
also  possess  special  virtues  for  a  similar  situation. 
Fig.  14  is  a  valuable  suggestion  for  the  disguise  of 
unsightly  objects;  few  hardy  flowering  plants  are 
more  valuable  than  the  stately  hollyhock  for  screen 
planting.  These  three  unpretentious  pictures,  which 
received  third  prize  in  our  recent  competition  for 
farm  garden  photographs,  convey  a  valuable  lesson 
in  landscape  art  about  the  home,  and  show  the  effects 
that  may  be  produced  by  permanent  planting,  costing 
little  in  the  beginning,  and  increasing  in  value  year 
by  year.  While  every  garden  lover  wishes  to  make 
some  display  of  tender  bedding  plants  that  must  be 
annually  renewed,  herbaceous  species  are  the  best  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  farm  garden.  The  season  of  bloom 
in  our  herbaceous  garden  (15  miles  out  of  this  city) 
began  last  year  with  snowdrops  March  2,  and  ended 


with  the  last  unprotected  Chrysanthemums  November 
21.  This  year  we  hope  to  lengthen  this  season  at  both 
ends  with  hardy  violets.  These,  planted  on  a  warm 
southern  slope,  with  a  few  leaves  for  protection, 
should  flower  nine  months  of  the  year. 


BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS. 

Success  With  Chemical  Fertilizers. 

What  is  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  found  a  gold 
lining  to  the  fertilizer  sack,  from  the  home  mixers  and 
users  of  factory  mixed  goods?  We  want  to  learn  how 
they  found  it;  that  is,  the  kind  of  cropping  engaged  in, 
what  rotation  followed,  where  in  the  rotation  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  used,  in  what  quantity  and  what  kinds. 

READER. 

The  gold  in  a  fertilizer  sack  has  to  be  dug  out  by 
hard  labor  the  same  as  gold  out  of  a  mine.  People 
sometimes  make  a  mistake  in  supposing  that  they 
can  use  high-grade  fertilizers  and  neglect  necessary 
care  of  the  crop.  No  greater  folly  could  ever  be  im¬ 
agined.  The  men  who  succeed  with  fertilizers  are 
first-class  farmers.  They  may  be  divided  roughly 
into  two  classes.  One  class  handle  thin  land — like 
the  farmers  on  Long  Island  or  southern  New  Jersey. 
They  do  not  follow  any  particular  rotation,  since 
they  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  vegetable  matter 


THE  VINES  IN  SUMMER.  Flo.  13. 

in  the  soil.  They  use  from  1,200  to  2,000  pounds  or 
more  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  depending  on  the  plant 
food  thus  supplied  to  feed  their  crops.  If  possible 
during  the  Fall  and  Winter  the  ground  is  covered 
with  Crimson  clover  or  rye,  and  at  intervals  grass 
and  clover  are  seeded.  The  money  crops  on  such 
farms  are  asparagus,  potatoes,  hay  or  straw  and  some 
smaller  truck  crops.  Little  stock  is  ever  kept.  These 
light,  warm  lands  handled  in  this  way  are  very  pro¬ 
ductive  and  profitable.  Another  class  of  farmers  on 
heavier  soil  follow  a  definite  rotation.  The  year’s 
supply  of  manure  is  hauled  out  on  the  two-year-old 
sod  and  plowed  under  for  corn.  Following  corn  come 
potatoes  fertilized  with  1,200  pounds  or  more  per  acre 
of  a  high-grade  mixture.  After  potato  harvest  the 
ground  is  seeded  to  wheat  and  grass  with  clover  added 
in  the  Spring.  The  wheat  is  cut  and  the  grass  cut 
two  years,  thus  bringing  the  field  through  its  five-year 
rotation  to  corn  again.  The  theory  is  to  use  all  the 
fertilizer  on  the  potatoes,  but  it  is  sometimes  found 
profitable  to  use  more  on  the  wheat  and  grass.  All 
such  farmers  believe  in  using  heavy  dressings  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  It  is  safer  to  use  too  much  than  too  little.  They 
want  a  fertilizer  with  high  per  cents  of  all  three  ele¬ 
ments  and  with  the  nitrogen  obtained  from  three  or 
four  different  sources  like  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood, 


bone  and  tankage.  This  nitrogen  supply  is  the  strong¬ 
est  feature  of  a  high-grade  fertilizer,  especially  where 
one  application  of  fertilizer  to  potatoes  is  expected  to 
feed  several  different  crops. 

Celery  With  Chemical  Fertilizers. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  articles  on  celery  growing. 
In  my  opinion  the  Glade  regions  in  the  mountain  parts 
of  West  Virginia  furnish  similar  conditions  to  Tioga  Co., 
Pa.,  if  altitude  counts.  I  called  on  Weber  &  Sons,  Oak¬ 
land,  Md.,  who  had  been  raising  choice  celery  and  had 
to  quit  because  they  could  not  get  enough  stable  manure. 
I  looked  to  the  Webers  as  entitled  to  speak  for  their 
region  and  gave  up  all  idea  of  growing  celery  in  the 
Glades.  Mr.  Niles’s  work  has  taught  me  different,  re¬ 
membering  the  Irishman  in  “Ten  Acres  Enough,”  who 
said  all  the  use  he  had  for  Jersey  sand  was  to  hold  the 
plant  up  while  he  fed  it  manure.  I  want  to  make  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  do  something  in  an  old  cranberry  swamp.  Will 
yqp  advise  me  what  books  I  should  have  as  authorities 
to  assist  me  in  working  out  such  a  problem?  reader. 

We  advise  you  to  study  “Agriculture,”  by  Prof.  F. 
H.  Storer,  three  volumes,  price  $5,  and  “Fertilizers,” 
by  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees,  price  $1.  The'"experiment 
stations  at  Orono,  Me.,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  New  Haven 
Conn.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Wooster,  O.,  and  others 
have  issued  bulletins  which  will  help  you.  The  best 
soil  for  celery  is  one  naturally  moist  and  containing 
an  abundance  of  humus.  Good  celery  has  been  grown 
on  light  open  soil  with  nothing  but  fertilizers  sup¬ 
plied,  but  such  culture  is  not  the  surest  or  most  eco¬ 
nomical.  Those  Pennsylvania  growers  have  shown 
that  on  such  soil  celery  can  certainly  be  grown  with 
chemicals. 

Cheap  Wood  Ashes;  Shavings  for  Bedding. 

I  can  get  wood  ashes  for  two  cents  per  bushel,  hauling 
them  2 y2  miles;  can  get  them  for  50  cents  per  two-horse 
wagon  load  hauling  six  miles.  Our  stables  were  bedded 
with  shavings.  I  used  some  manure  made  with  hemlock 
shavings;  the  hemlock  was  as  fatal  to  vegetation  as  to 
Socrates.  The  baled  shavings,  I  think,  are  poplar.  b. 

West  Virginia. 

If  the  wood  ashes  have  not  been  leached  too  much 
you  have  a  gold  mine.  We  would  gladly  pay  10  times 
as  much  for  good  ashes.  Remember  what  the  ashes 
contain;  no  nitrogen,  but  lime,  potash  and  a  small 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid.  They  will  give  great  re¬ 
sults  on  muck  soils  on  clover  or  in  orchards.  One 
part  fine  ground  bone  and  two  parts  by  weight  of 
ashes  make  a  good  mixture  for  most  crops.  Hemlock 
shavings  contain  a  strong  acid,  and  should  be  rotted 
or  neutralized  before  being  used.  Usually  when  well 
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soaked  in  liquid  manure  or  rotted  in  manure  they  are 
harmless.  The  hemlock  administered  to  Socrates  was 
not  the  innocent  evergreen  tree,  but  a  plant  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  carrot  family,  Conium  maculatum,  known 
as  poison  hemlock,  spotted  parsley,  herb-bennet  and 
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wode-whistle.  Cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  from 
eating  the  seeds  for  anise,  the  roots  for  parsnip  and 
the  leaves  for  parsley.  It  is  a  dangerous  foreigner, 
unfortunately  now  naturalized  in  this  country. 

A  High  Per  Cent  of  Nitrogen. 

Make  a  formula  for  a  high-grade  complete  fertilizer 
that  will  suit  a  light  soil  and  analyze  10  per  cent  am¬ 
monia;  phosphoric  acid,  five  to  six  per  cent;  potash, 
three  per  cent.  J.  E.  w. 

Churchland,  Ya. 

You  must  remember  the  difference  between  “am¬ 
monia”  and  “nitrogen.”  The  former  is  a  combination 
of  nitrogen  and  another  substance  called  hydrogen — 
the  latter  having  no  value  as  plant  food.  A  pound  of 
“ammonia”  is  14-17  or  82.35  per  cent  pure  nitrogen. 
A  pound  therefore  contains  13.17  ounces  of  nitrogen. 
You  want  in  your  ton  of  fertilizer  therefore  165 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  120  of  phosphoric  acid  and  60  of 
potash.  This  is  an  unusual  combination  for  light 
soils  for  they  are  usually  deficient  in  potash.  You 
may  choose  from  the  following: 

Pounds  in  100. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash 

Nitrate  of  soda .  16 

Sulphate  of  ammonia .  20 

Ground  bone  .  3(4  25 

Dried  blood  .  10 

Acid  phosphate  .  14 

Muriate  of  potash .  ••  50 

We  can  supply  the  potash  in  125  pounds  of  muriate. 
We  may  easily  see  that  if  we  depended  on  acid  phos¬ 
phate  alone  for  our  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrate  alone  for  nitrogen  we  could  not  provide  all 
the  nitrogen  required.  We  would  use  bone  and  blood 
in  such  a  mixture  because  these  substances  help  dry 
out  the  other  chemicals  and  supply  a  large  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid.  In  order  to  make  a  mixture  so  high 
in  nitrogen  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  By  figuring  at  the  table  you  will  see  that 
the  following  combination  will  give  what  you  want: 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash 


35)  lbs. 

nitrate  of  soda . 

.  • 

200  “ 

sulphate  of  ammonia.. 

..  40 

•  • 

621  “ 

dried  blood . 

50 

200  “ 

ground  bone  . 

500  “ 

acid  phosphate  . 

70 

125  “ 

muriate  of  potash . 

*• 

Total 

..165 

120 

14 

fertilizer 


50 


80 


62 
62 

You  might  obtain  dried  blood  with  a  guaranteed 
analysis  of  14  per  cent  nitrogen  or  use  dissolved  bone 
black  with  16  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  This  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  required. 

A  Simple  Fertilizer  Mixture. 

How  much  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  (14  per  cent  goods)  will  I  have  to  buy 
to  mix  up  a  fertilizer  analyzing  4-6-10?  s.  c. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

The  chemicals  you  name  will  analyze  about  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Pounds  in  100. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  16 

Sulphate  of  potash . 

Acid  phosphate  . 

Now  you  want  in  one  ton  of  your 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  120  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  200  of  potash.  Nitrate  of  soda  is 
the  only  thing  you  mention  containing 
nitrogen,  and  you  must  use  500  pounds  of 
it  to  give  you  the  desired  amount.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  120  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
you  must  use  850  pounds  of  the  phosphate 
while  400  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash 
will  supply  the  needed  potash.  Thus  1,750 
pounds  will  give  you  the  desired  plant 
food.  You  will  be  surer  of  your  analysis 
if  you  use  1,000  pounds  of  phosphate,  550 
pounds  nitrate  and  450  pounds  sulphate. 

This  is  not  a  desirable  mixture  for  all 
crops.  These  chemicals  will  “cake”  or 
harden  after  standing  a  short  time  so  that 
they  cannot  be  drilled  easily.  The  plant 
food  is  all  soluble  and  at  once  available. 

This  is  a  good  thing  for  very  early  crops 
on  cold  ground  and  also  good  when  small 
quantities  of  fertilizer  are  used  at  a  time. 

The  way  to  use  such  a  mixture  would  be 
to  make  three  or  four  applications  during 
the  growing  season,  otherwise  some  of  the 
nitrogen  might  be  wasted.  In  fertilizing 
fruits  it  would  be  practical  to  put  all  pot¬ 
ash  and  acid  phosphate  on  at  one  time  in 
late  Summer  or  Fall,  then  use  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  three  applications  during  growing 
season.  For  a  mixture  to  be  used  on  potatoes  or  simi¬ 
lar  crops  all  at  one  time  this  is  not  the  best.  We 
would  use  less  nitrate  of  soda  and  acid  phosphate  and 
add  dried  blood  and  fine  ground  bone  enough  to  make 
up  the  required  amount.  This  would  give  nitrogen 
from  three  different  sources  which  would  feed  the 
plant  all  through  its  growth. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Clover. 

Would  nitrate  of  soda  applied  to  a  new  clover 
next  Spring  be  profitable?  Would  South  Carolina 
do  to  scatter  over  the  hen  manure  on  the  roosts? 

Kinzers,  Pa.  J-  E 

No,  we  would  not  put  nitrate  of  soda  on  clover.  The 


nitrate  contains  no  fertilizing  element  but  nitrogen, 
and  that  is  what  we  want  the  clover  to  obtain  for  us. 
Clover  has  the  ability  to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air — 
that  is,  the  little  bacteria  which  live  on  its  root?  can 
obtain  it.  Suppose  you  had  a  cat  capable  of  hunting 
and  willing  to  catch  rats  and  mice,  and  a  watch  dog 
which  you  kept  tied  so  that  he  could  not  run  about. 
If  you  had  to  buy  meat  to  feed  one  of  these  animals 
you  would  not  feed  it  to  the  cat,  because  she  can  get 
out  and  hunt  her  meat.  The  dog  cannot  do  this,  and 
so  he  should  have  the  meat.  The  clover  is  like  the 
cat.  It  can  under  proper  conditions  get  a  supply  of 
nitrogen.  Grain,  grass,  potatoes  and  similar  crops 


cannot  do  this,  therefore  it  is  better  practice  to  put 
the  nitrate  of  soda  on  these  crops.  Put  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  potash  on  the  clover  if  need  be.  The  South 
Carolina  rock  is  good  to  use  under  the  hen  roosts. 

Hen  Manure  for  Drilling. 

How  can  we  treat  hen  manure  in  order  to  have  it  dry 
and  fine  enough  to  sow  with  a  fertilizer  distributor  or 
grain  drill?  m.  l. 

Byfield,  Mass. 

Keep  the  manure  under  the  perches  well  dusted 
with  land  plaster  or  acid  phosphate.  The  plaster  is 
best  for  drying  the  manure  and  the  phosphate  best 
for  holding  the  ammonia.  Scrape  off  the  manure  fre¬ 
quently  and  store  it  in  a  dry  place.  By  Spring  it  will 
be  mostly  in  dry  hard  chunks.  Put  these  on  a  solid 
floor  and  beat  them  up  with  a  heavy  spade  or  maul. 
Sift  the  manure  through  a  fine  sieve  and  either  crush 
the  screenings  with  the  spade  or  grind  them  through 
a  bone  mill.  When  made  fine  in  this  way  either  use 
alone  or  mixed  about  as  follows:  1,000  pounds  hen 
manure,  300  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  300  pounds 
fine  ground  bone  and  400  pounds  acid  phosphate. 


BURNING  LIME  ON  THE  FARM. 

We  find  lime  is  a  great  benefit  to  our  sot',  but  we  have 
to  draw  it  about  12  miles,  which  is  too  far.  Less  than 
two  miles  from  our  farm  is  a  large  ledge  of  fine  quality 
limestone,  and  on  our  farm  we  have  thousands  of  cords 
of  wood.  Can  this  lime  be  burned  profitably  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes?  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  regular 
kiln,  which  would  be  quite  an  expense,  I  expect,  or 
could  one  fit  up  a  temporary  affair  that  would  answer 
the  purpose?  G.  G.  w\ 

Williamstown,  Mass. 

Old-Time  Kilns. 

Lime  burning  on  the  farm  is  one  of  the  lost  arts 
throughout  all  our  region  of  country.  Fifty  years  ago 


EULALIA  HEDGE,  THIRD  YEAR.  Fig.  16.  See  Rubalisms,  Page  38. 


skill  built  an  arched  chamber  at  the  bottom  as  a  fire¬ 
place,  a  projection  a  foot  from  the  ground  in  the  wall 
served  as  a  base  for  the  arch.  On  this  arch  the  lime¬ 
stone  was  packed  with  some  care,  sometimes  inter¬ 
spersed  with  stone  coal.  This  was  not  a  necessity,  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  were  burned  en¬ 
tirely  without  it.  These  kilns  were  somewhat  egg- 
shaped,  flaring  from  the  bottom  half  way  up,  then  con¬ 
tracting  towards  the  top,  which  was  about  the  size  at 
starting.  The  remains  of  a  small  one  stand  within 
sight  where  I  am  writing.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
said  that  these  kilns  should  be  built  of  some  soft 
stone  as  sandstone.  Flint  or  iron  stone  breaks  up 
with  the  fire.  The  best  of  all  is  a  soapstone  forma¬ 
tion  entirely  free  from  quartz.  No  size  can  be  given 
as  to  capacity,  only  the  width  should  not  be  over  10 
feet,  as  the  arch  would  have  to  be  Coo  high.  Better 
make  it  oval  from  eye  to  back.  wm.  t.  s  medley. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

How  They  Do  in  Maine. 

It  is  entirely  practicable  to  burn  lime  on  a  farm. 
The  best  place  to  locate  a  kiln  is  on  the  side  of  a 
bank  of  earth,  that  the  road  may  be  near  the  top  of 
the  kiln  to  put  the  rock  in  easily.  A  kiln  may  be  one, 
two  or  three  arches,  according  to  size,  the  walls 
should  be  perfectly  tight  to  hold  heat.  At  least  one 
arch  should  be  four  feet  wide.  The  rock,  when  put  in 
the  kiln,  should  be  set  up  edgewise,  that  the  fuel  may 
be  evenly  distributed  up  through  the  rock.  On  top 
of  the  kiln  the  rock  may  be  built  up  above  the  walls 
three  feet,  and  must  be  broken  to  about  the  size  above 
the  kiln  of  a  quart  measure.  It  will  take  about  four 
days’  constant  attendance  before  such  a  kiln  is  done 
with  good  dry  wood.  A  three-arch  kiln  will  produce 
lime  cheaper  than  one  arch.  o.  Gardner. 

Rockland,  Me. 

In  Kiln  or  in  Heap. 

Limekilns  are  built  from  20  to  30  feet  high  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  as  high  as  convenient  to  get  up  to, 
similar  to  a  cave  or  root  cellar,  the  top  coming  up 
level  on  the  back  to  drive  there  and  then  fill  it  from 
that  point,  the  front  of  the  kiln  to  be  built  perpen¬ 
dicular  the  full  height  of  limestone  or  any  other  stone 
about  18  or  24  inches  thick.  On  the  back  or  bank  side 
12  or  15  inches  is  sufficient  thickness.  The  inside  is 
lined  with  fire  brick  or  red  rock,  or  of  such  material 
as  will  not  burn;  the  opening  should  be  eight  to  10 
feet  in  diameter  and  in  funnel  shape,  the  throat  of  it 
not  too  small  so  as  to  choke.  The  opening  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  on  the  face  side  is  made  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
V,  running  to  the  back  of  the  opening.  They  build 
two  of  these  side  by  side,  only  having  a  partition 
between  them;  then  draw  one  while  the  other  is 
burning,  and  that  keeps  the  men  employed  all  the 
time.  One  single  arch  costs  about  $175,  or  a  double, 
one  $300.  There  is  wood  laid  in  the  throat  sufficient 
to  start  the  fire;  then  put  in  a  layer  of  coal  and  then 
of  limestone,  continuing  until  it  gets  to 
the  top  of  opening.  This  is  worked  in 
this  way  when  it  is  done  for  a  general 
business,  but  if  it  is  only  for  a  farmer 
who  owns  his  own  stone  and  wants  lime 
for  his  own  use  he  can  do  it  much  cheap¬ 
er  and  without  building  the  kiln  by  lay¬ 
ing  upon  the  ground  a  floor  of  logs  and 
timber,  enough  to  make  a  good  bed;  then 
lay  on  the  wTood  and  stone  the  same  as 
in  the  kiln  and  build  it  up  as  a  hay  stack 
but  flatter  at  the  top,  as  you  get  in  more 
stone  in  that  way,  or  it  can  be  built  long 
and  not  round  as  wished.  This  is  the 
way  for  home  use;  5,000  to  10,000  bush¬ 
els  can  be  burnt  in  a  heap  of  this  kind. 
People  use  coal  (buckwheat)  here  for  the 
purpose,  but  I  suppose  the  same  can  be 
accomplished  in  using  wood  and  will  be 
cheaper  if  wood  is  handy.  Fig.  15  shows 
the  mode  of  building.  The  kiln  built  as  I 
describe  will  furnish  its  own  draft  and 
regulate  itself.  It  takes  about  two  or 
three  days  and  nights  to  burn  it  and 
needs  little  attention  if  burned  in  a  heap. 
It  is  saving  of  the  stone,  or  burns  up 
more  of  the  stone  by  covering  the  entire 
heap  with  clay  or  soil  of  some  kind  ex¬ 
cept  the  extreme  top.  c.  s.  n. 


field 

rock 

w. 


almost  every  farm  had  its  kiln,  with  capacity  for 
from  300  to  1,000  bushels  or  more.  These  kilns  at 
that  time  would  cost  from  $50  to  $150,  besides  the  ex¬ 
cavations  and  stone  hauling.  They  were  built  on  the 
side  of  a  pretty  steep  bank,  so  that  the  limestone 
could  be  hauled  to  the  top  and  the  wood  fed  through 
the  “eye,”  which  was  an  opening  on  the  lower  level, 
1  y2  foot  wide  by  from  four  to  4%  feet  high.  Through 
this  opening  the  burned  lime  was  drawn.  A  flue 
starting  on  each  side  of  the  eye  at  bottom  ran  around 
the  kiln  with  three  openings  into  it,  one  opposite 
the  eye  at  the  back  and  one  on  each  side.  These  ad¬ 
mitted  the  air  for  draft.  In  filling  a  man  with  some 


Espy,  Pa. 


TENANTS  AND  OWNERS.— Only  about  one-tenth  of 
the  farms  in  this  section  are  operated  by  tenants,  about 
equally  divided  between  cash  and  shares.  Shares  vary 
according  to  value  of  land,  improvements  and  things 
found  by  land-owner,  but  mostly  one-half;  renter  fur¬ 
nishing  tools,  teams,  etc.,  or  one-third  where  land- 
owner  furnishes  same  and  tenant  simply  furnishes 
muscle.  Cash  rent  varies  owing  to  value  of  land,  im¬ 
provements,  etc.,  from  $2  to  $10  per  acre.  The  tenant 
aims  to  get  value  received  from  his  investment,  so  ho 
does  not  in  any  way  compare  with  owners  as  far  as 
land  is  concerned  for  a  term  of  years.  A  farm  leased 
to  tenant  after  a  short  term  of  years  decreases  in  value, 
so  that  a  farmer  leasing  his  farm  seldom  cares  to  re¬ 
turn  to  it. 

Alexandria,  O. 


h.  w.  M. 
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HALE  TALKS  BACK  TO  STRING  FELLOW. 

“Why  dig  holes  for  planting?’’  asks  Mr.  String- 
fellow  on  page  851  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  last  volume,  and 
then  takes  me  to  task  for  dynamiting  the  holes  for 
trees  in  my  rocky  fields,  where  it  was  a  mighty  tough 
proposition  to  get  a  tree  into  the  ground  in  any  other 
way.  Then  he  goes  on  to  quote  from  some  of  my  ex¬ 
periences  in  orchard  planting  in  the  South,  where  sur¬ 
face  conditions  are  so  entirely  different.  While  the 
first  100,000  trees  were  planted  in  an  unbroken  cotton 
field,  very  closely  root-pruned  and  thrust  into  the 
ground  at  the  back  side  of  a  spade,  he  fails  to  tell  the 
further  fact  that  as  soon  as  trees  were  all  planted 
they  were  liberally  fertilized,  and  plowing  begun  by 
turning  a  furrow  to  the  trees  and  following  with  a 
heavy  subsoil  plow  to  break  up  the  hardpan  10  or  12 
inches  farther  down,  and  so  furrow  after  furrow  un¬ 
til  the  entire  field  was  broken  up.  So  that  excepting 
the  one  little  ridge  of  perhaps  a  foot  wide  along  the 
line  of  the  tree  row,  the  whole  was  subsoiled,  and  the 
orchard  has  had  the  most  thorough  culture  every  year 
since,  and  the  success  has  been  such  as  to  encourage 
the  belief  that  the  plan  was  not  far  out  of  the  way. 
Thirty-five  thousand  trees  put  out  a  year  ago  went 
on  subsoiled  land,  and  when  I  left  Georgia  two  weeks 
ago  we  were  just  completing  the  subsoiling  of  150 
acres  more,  and  until  the  no-culture  cranks  can  show 
me  better  and  more  profitable  results  I  shall  keep  on 
subsoiling,  as  deeply  as  possible,  and  then  continue  to 
cultivate  the  surface  at  proper  season  so  long  as  there 
is  a  mule  on  earth  with  a  leg  to  stand  on,  or  till  some 
other  and  better  motive  power  is  made  applicable  to 
farm  work,  so  that  I  can  have  more  and  better  cul¬ 
ture  rather  than  less. 

Mr.  Stringfellow  asks  what  my  trees  on  the  old 
tough  land  here  “are  going  to  do  when  they  have 
spread  out  through  the  small  area  of  land  loosened 
by  the  dynamite.”  1  con¬ 
fess  I  don’t  know.  But  I 
have  a  notion  that  they 
will  have  got  such  good 
headway  that  they  will  be 
better  able  to  punch  their 
way  into  the  harder  soil 
beyond  than  they  would  if 
they  had  been  obliged  to 
buck  against  the  harder 
conditions  at  first.  That 
“Mr.  Editor”  has  really 
“demonstrated  that  big 
holes,  loose  ground,  and 
continued  cultivation  are 
simply  relics  of  so-called 
wisdom”  I  very  much 
doubt,  even  though  Mr. 

Stringfellow  may  honestly 
think  you  have.  Not  hav¬ 
ing  had  many  advantages 
in  early  life  I  have  had  to 
blunder  along  and  get  my 
horticultural  education  as 

best  I  could,  largely  through  the  hard  school  of  ex¬ 
perience.  I  have  tried  to  be  progressive  and  keep  up 
to  date  in  all  methods  and  practices,  and  now  to  be 
told  that  what  I  had  thought  were  the  better  ways 
are  really  the  “good  old  ways”  that  “should  be  laid 
away  to  rest  in  the  museum  of  antiquated  and  mis¬ 
taken  ideas,”  breaks  me  all  up.  Where  am  I  at  any¬ 
way  if  the  great  crops  of  fine  fruit  I  have  been  having 
these  years  past  have  come  through  “antiquated” 
and  no-account  methods?  What  might  have  been  the 
results  if  I  could  only  have  had  a  Stringfellow  to  boss 
the  job  and  explain  to  me  just  how  the  thing  ought 
to  have  been  done,  with  a  crowbar  to  plant  with  and 
faith  in  place  of  culture?  It  so  happened  that  it  was 
while  I  was  out  at  Columbia,  Mo.,  recently,  meeting 
with  the  State  Horticultural  Society  and  assisting  in 
the  dedication  of  a  grand  new  horticultural  building 
in  the  State  university,  that  I  picked  up  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  read  Mr.  Stringfellow’s  blast  at  my  “good  old 
ways.”  Just  at  the  very  moment  in  the  hall  adjoining 
several  hundred  bright  Missouri  orchardists,  with  a 
sprinkling  from  Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Arkansas,  led  by  Mr.  Goodman,  were  dis¬ 
cussing  this  very  question  of  orchard  planting  arid 
culture,  and  while  there  were  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  cultural  methods  after  the  first  six  or  eight 
years,  all  insisted  on  good  soil  preparation  and  lib¬ 
eral  cultivation  at  the  start.  I  listened  for  a  while 
and  then  read  Stringfellow’s  article  over  again  and 
thought,  “poor  fellows,  all  crazy,”  and  then  went  into 
the  hall  to  join  forces  with  “the  incurables,”  who 
have  successful  and  profitable  orchards,  j.  ir.  hale. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  Mr.  Hale  did  but  know  it,  in  preparing 
that  land  he  did  just  what  Mr.  Stringfellow  advises  in 
his  book,  “The  New  Horticulture,”  viz.,  root-prune, 
plant  in  small  holes  and  give  good  culture  until  the 
trees  come  in  bearing.  After  the  trees  begin  to  bear 
Mr.  Stringfellow  would  stop  cultivation  and  cut  the 


grass,  leaving  it  as  a  mulch,  while  Hale  would  keep 
on  cultivating.  As  for  planting  apple  trees  in  small 
holes  with  mulching  in  place  of  cultivation,  Mr. 
Hale  admits  that  he  has  not  only  had  no  personal  ex¬ 
perience  with  this  method,  nor  has  he  ever  seen  or¬ 
chards  like  those  of  Mr.  Hitchings  or  Mr.  Vergon, 
where  the  plan  is  an  evident  success.  The  writer  will 
before  planting  time  give  his  experience  with  this 
method.  The  trees  are  still  too  young  to  prove  the 
method,  but  we  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  show  that 
Hale’s  plan  of  expensive  preparation  and  culture  on 
steep  rocky  hillsides  is  “a  back  number.” 


EGGS  IN  FARM  ECONOMY. 

Poultry-keeping  is  a  branch  of  farm  work  that  will 
interest  all  members  of  the  family,  since  all  may  find 
occupation  connected  with  it.  Fig.  17  shows  the  wo¬ 
man’s  part  in  marking  and  packing  the  day’s  output 
of  eggs.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  price  of  eggs  is 
causing  city  and  suburban  housewives  to  think  deeply 
when  planning  the  daily  bill  of  fare.  Fresh  eggs  at 
four  or  five  cents  apiece  are  a  luxury,  and  eggless 
desserts  become  a  necessity.  Eggs  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  highly  nutritious  and  digestible  when 
fresh,  but  they  should  always  be  recognized  as  a  con¬ 
centrated  form  of  food.  We  have  often  heard  severe 
criticism  of  the  farm  housewife  for  selling  all  the  eggs 
during  the  season  when  prices  are  high.  In  reality 
she  shows  a  proper  conception  of  economics  in  doing 
so,  for  no  person  of  moderate  means  can  properly  af¬ 
ford  to  make  eggs  a  regular  article  of  food  when  the 
price  is  high.  To  get  an  idea  of  the  food  value  of  eggs 
Mrs.  Mary  Hinman  Abel  compares  them  with  medium 
fat  beef  as  follows: 

Water.  Proteids. 

Medium  fat  beef . 72.5  21. 

Eggs  . 74.5  12.5 

Thus,  while  the  water  content  is  quite  nearly  alike, 


Fat. 

5.5 

12. 


PACKING  ONE  DAY’S  OUTPUT.  Fie.  17. 

the  meat  contains  a  higher  proportion  of  muscle- 
makers  (proteids)  and  the  eggs  the  advantage  in  fat. 
The  farmer’s  wife  who  cheerfully  sells  the  Winter 
eggs,  nourishing  her  family  with  home-grown  meats, 
whose  fat  is  supplemented  by  homemade  butter,  is  a 
practical  example  of  applied  science.  When  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  any  farm  product  is  in  excess  of  its  nutri¬ 
tive  value,  a  business  farmer  can  hardly  afford  to  con¬ 
sume  it  at  home.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to 
subsist  on  unmarketable  culls,  but  that  he  is  to  make 
up  his  balanced  ration  on  the  same  plan  as  the  city 
mechanic  or  artisan  who  must  buy  his  supplies  in  the 
open  market.  In  the  meantime,  sell  high-priced  eggs. 


HOT-WATER  HEATING  ON  THE  FARM. 

The  inquiry  of  R.  A.  L.,  page  884,  last  volume,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  merits  of  hot  water  or  steam  for  heating 
purposes  elicits  the  following.  The  use  of  hot  water 
instead  of  steam  is  a  comparatively  new  element  in 
this  locality  at  least.  It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  a 
hot-water  plant  was  i'nstalled  in  my  farm  dwelling. 
Of  course  the  furnace  or  boiler  was  placed  at  a  con¬ 
venient  point  in  the  cellar  from  whence  hot  water 
pipes  lead  to  the  radiators  placed  most  conveniently 
in  the  rooms  on  the  first  and  second  floors  (eight  of 
them),  where  another  system  of  pipes  conveys  the 
partially  cooled  water  back  to  the  boiler  to  be  again 
heated.  As  no  perceptible  evaporation  is  sustained  in 
this  operation  from  day  to  day,  very  little  water  is 
required  to  run  the  system  after  boiler  pipes  and 
radiators  are  once  filled.  A  feed  or  exhaust  pipe  is 
required  to  run  from  the  boiler  to  a  reservoir  located 
at  a  point  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  any  of  the 
pipes  or  radiators.  The  slight  evaporation  has  re¬ 
quired  no  more  than  two  or  three  pails  of  water  addi¬ 
tional  since  the  plant  has  been  in  use.  Thus  far  we 
have  experienced  no  trouble,  and  can  pronounce  it  a 
gratifying  success.  A  pleasurable  and  even  warmth 


pervades  all  portions  of  the  house  desired,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather.  No  ashes,  no  smoke,  no  dust  or 
litter;  these  are  some  of  the  discomforts  of  the  model 
housewife  that  are  entirely  done  away  with. 

A  seeming  advantage  in  the  use  of  this  system  over 
that  of  steam  consists  in  the  well-known  fact  that 
while  no  perceptible  heat  is  felt  from  the  latter  sys¬ 
tem  until  sufficient  steam  is  generated  to  heat  the 
generators,  in  the  hot-water  system  the  water  as 
warmed  at  once  commences  to  circulate  thus  gradually 
warming  the  radiators  and  the  immediate  air  in  con¬ 
tact  until  the  boiling  point  is  reached.  This  favor¬ 
able  feature  has  been  noticed  and  commented  on  by 
those  of  our  guests  who  have  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  with  steam-heating  appliances.  This  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  advantages  of  the  rural  mail  service, 
and  more  especially  the  telephone,  enabling  one  to 
transact  business  matters  of  interest  hundred  of  miles 
away  if  need  be,  and  the  many  other  advantages  that 
dwellers  in  the  city  are  in  a  great  measure  deprived 
of  should  make  life  on  the  farm  more  and  more  to 
be  desired.  irving  d.  cook. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WHAT  ABOUT  SWEET  CLOVER? 

I  am  coming  to  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  curious 
contradictory  sort  of  a  plant.  One  sees  it  flourishing 
in  vacant  lots,  on  garbage  dumps,  along  canal  banks, 
upon  veritable  gravel  beds,  and  yet  when  we  gave  it 
an  opportunity  to  “spread  itself”  alongside  other 
cover-crop  plants  in  our  dwarf  pear  orchard,  it  either 
refused  to  grow  or  was  so  slow  in  making  an  appear¬ 
ance  that,  as  a  cover  plant,  it  was  simply  “not  in  it” 
with  the  others.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the  immediate 
difficulties  is  the  seed  question.  We  have  purchased 
seed  from  standard  commercial  sources  for  the  past 
three  years,  and  each  lot  has  shown  defective  germi¬ 
nating  ability.  Last  Au¬ 
tumn  we  made  an  attempt 
to  collect  seed  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity.  Director 
Dawley,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Farmers’  Institutes,  tells 
me  that  he  has  grown  it  as 
a  cover  crop  from  home- 
collected  seed  in  his  own 
orchard  for  two  or  three 
years  past.  One  of  our  co¬ 
operating  experimenters  in 
St.  Lawrence  County 
writes  me  that  it  had 
done  nearly  as  well  as 
vetch  on  his  ground  last 
year,  and  much  better  than 
Alfalfa.  He  sowed  it  July 
18  in  a  young  orchard 
which  was  planted  with 
corn. 

Last  year  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  near  Mon¬ 
treal  I  chanced  upon  a 
French-Canadian  farmer  who  had  a  two-acre 
field  (poor  sandy  loam),  from  which  he  had 
just  harvested  about  three  tons  of  savory  smelling 
hay.  He  cut  it  reasonably  early — before  the  stalks  be¬ 
came  objectionably  fibrous.  He  informed  me  that  it 
was  his  practice  either  to  make  a  second  cut  or  pas¬ 
ture  the  field.  It  was' a  case  of  natural  seeding.  The 
Sweet  clover  had  gradually  edged  in  and  driven  out 
the  other  plants — a  survival  of  the  fittest.  Summing 
up  the  situation,  then  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  it  is  a 
sort  of  special-purpose  plant  having  peculiar  aur.pta- 
bilities.  One  of  our  present  difficulties  is  a  supply  of 
sound,  viable  seed.  If  it  can  be  obtained  in  reasonable 
quantity  locally,  it  may  be  well  worth  trying  in  high 
and  dry  situations.  Meantime,  I  think  more  of  Hairy 
vetch.  JOHN  CRAIG. 

Cornell  University. 

SKIDDING  CLOVER  IN  SPRING. — On  the  farm  whore 
L  worked  when  a  boy,  and  also  on  neighboring  farms, 
the  custom  of  seeding  down  wifh  rye  was  quite  common. 
We  would  sow  the  Timothy  In  the  Fall  if  not  too  late, 
otherwise  wait  till  Spring;  then  some  day  when  there 
was  a  gentle  rain  take  the  clover  seed,  if  the  Timothy 
had  been  previously  sown,  if  not  the  two  together,  and. 
sow  the  lot.  If  not  too  pressed  with  work  we  would 
go  over  the  ground  with  a  good  heavy  bush,  but  often 
the  work  was  left  for  the  rain  when  fairly  good  stands 
of  grass  would  be  made.  In  this  section  It  was  useless 
sowing  the  clover  in  the  Fall,  as*  it  invariably  winter- 
killed,  but  sown  as  above  compared  well  with  seeding 
with  other  crops.  I  have  found  that  treating  a  worn- 
out  sod  to  a  good  harrowing  when  the  soil  is  moist,  then 
resowing  with  grass  seed,  brought  fair  results  where 
one  lacked  time  to  give  it  a  thorough  tilling,  or  where 
the  mowing  could  be  ill  spared,  or  where  the  ground 
was  too  moist  for  tilled  crops.  We  have  a  meadow  of 
the  latter  order  that  has  been  down  to  grass  for  35  vears 
to  my  knowledge,  kept  up  by  the  latter  method,  com¬ 
bined  with  top-dressing  that  the  past  season  could  have 
competed  with  any  Clark  method  grass  we  ever  saw. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  g.  l.  g. 

Newspaper  despatches  report  smallpox  epidemics  in  a 
variety  of  rural  localities,  as  well  as  in  the  great  cities. 
In  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  vaccination 
seems  the  only  safeguard  against  this  disease,  and  it 
should  not  be  omitted.  Any  eruptive  disease  that  mav 
appear  should  be  carefully  quarantined  until  its  real 
nature  is  ascertained. 
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THE  OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
MEETING. 

Part  III. 

Thorough  thinning  of  the  apples  upon  the 
trees  in  the  old  orchard  at  Wooster  work¬ 
ed  wonders  in  the  increased  size  and  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  in  giving  greater 
quantity  in  actual  bushels.  Apple  twig- 
blight  was  very  severe  the  past  season  at 
the  station.  Among  the  varieties  most  re¬ 
sistant  are  Winesap,  Gravenstein,  Arkan¬ 
sas  Black  and  Mammoth  Black  Twig. 
Wealthy,  Belmont  and  Smith’s  Cider  were 
among  those  most  susceptible.  The  straw¬ 
berry  crop  at  the  station  was  very  much 
injured  by  the  cold  of  April  and  May.  It 
wras  noted  that  the  damage  to  buds  just 
ready  to  open  was  equally  as  great  as  to 
the  fully  developed  flowers.  Early  varie¬ 
ties  ripened  where  unmulched  several  days 
in  advance  of  those  on  mulched  beds.  The 
Sample  did  not  do  so  well  the  past  season 
at  the  station.  Parson’s  Beauty  was  rath¬ 
er  dull  in  color  and  Dunlap  ran  small  at 
the  last  of  the  season.  August  Luther 
quite  small,  Marie  promising,  Johnson’s 
Early  taking  the  lead  among  the  earlies. 
Kitty  Rice,  formerly  Downing's  Bride,  is 
prolific  and  of  good  form  and  size.  Among 
red  raspberries  King  seems  to  stand  alone 
as  the  healthiest  and  best.  The  culture  of 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
currants  and  gooseberries  was  treated  re¬ 
spectively  by  Farnsworth,  Ballou,  Scarff 
and  Montgomery,  who  have  succeeded  in 
these  special  lines. 

Prof.  Beach  also  spoke  upon  '‘Principles 
and  Rules  in  Orchard  Management.”  He 
condemned  the  old  rule  of  cutting  out  the 
central  stem  of  a  tree  to  admit  the  sun¬ 
light  to  the  head,  and  advised  letting  in 
the  sunlight  by  some  more  careful  way. 
He  also  ridiculed  the  old  idea  of  boring 
holes  in  trees,  inserting  various  substances 
and  plugging  up  the  openings,  and  decided 
that  such  quack  doctors  probably  knew 
more  of  men  than  trees.  The  fact  was  il¬ 
lustrated  that  a  man,  ignorant  of  principles 
in  pruning  would  be  led  into  serious  mis¬ 
takes  by  making  it  a  rule  to  try  to  imi¬ 
tate  his  neighbor  in  pruning,  without  be¬ 
ing  governed  in  the  least  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  or’ 'requirements  of  his  own 
location,  orchard  or  trees.  It  is  possible 
that  all  have  ’some  mistaken  notions— all 
are  not  correct  Cease  to  do  by  rule  and 
search  for  facts.  Base  orchard  operations 
or  practices  on  fundamental  principles 
rather  than  rules. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green  read  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  paper  which  dealt  very  thoroughly 
with  the  question  of  mulching  orchards. 
Prof.  Green  made  it  very  clear  that  he  is 
not  beyond  conviction  that  constant  cul¬ 
ture  and  cover  crops  are  better  in  certain 
cases  than  constant  mulching,  but  it  is 
certain  that  evidence  of  more  wreight  than 
has  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  necessary  to  cause  him  to  change 
his  views.  Mr.  Vergon  and  Mr.  Hitchings 
may  well  feel  honored  that  they  have  so 
able,  so  careful  and  so  conservative  a 
man  as  Prof.  Green  standing  firmly  with 
them  upon  the  q’-^stion  of  “sod  culture” 
and  heavy  mulching  for  orchard  fruits. 
Prof.  Green’s  paper  presented  not  only 
such  a  common  sense  but  scholarly  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  that  even  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  constant  cultivation 
present  did  not  question  the  soundness  of 
his  reasoning. 

The  last  evening  session  was  devoted  to 
Ihree-minute  discussions  of  “The  Rela¬ 
tionship  of  Horticulture  to  Various  Phases 
of  Life.”  The  various  talks  and  papers 
made  up  a  “symposium”  participated  in  by 
20  Ohio  horticulturists.  Prof.  W.  R.  Lazen- 
by  '".cted  as  toastmaster.  During  the  meet¬ 
ing  at  Delaware  a  new  society  was  organ¬ 
ized,  the  Ohio  State  Forestry  Society,  the 
members  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  who 
cared  to  do  so,  becoming  charter  members 
of  the  new  and  promising  organization. 
Prof.  Lazenby  was  made  president.  The 
officers  of  the  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
next  year  are  as  follows:  President,  W.  W. 
Farnsworth,  Waterville;  vice-president,  U. 
T.  Cox.  Rockwood;  secretary,  E.  M.  Wood¬ 
ard,  Kirtland;  treasurer,  R.  J.  Tussing. 
Canal  Winchester.  f.  h.  ballou. 


Various  Fruit  Questions. 

H.  K.,  Clark,  Ey.—l.  How  can  I  keep  per 
simmon  seed  through  the  Winter,  or  shoull 
it  be  planted  this  Fall?  2.  How  should 
cherries  be  propagated!  by  grafting  or  bud¬ 
ding.  and  can  we  work  them  on  common 
seedling  stock?  3.  What  two  varieties  of 
blackberries  and  raspberries  are  most  pro¬ 
fitable  for  home  use? 

Ans. — 1.  Persimmon  seeds  should  be 
kept  from  becoming  very  dry  over  Win¬ 
ter  if  they  are  not  planted  as  soon  as 
gathered.  I  prefer  the  latter  plan.  How¬ 
ever,  if  put  in  damp  sand  or  sawdust  and 
looked  at  occasionally,  to  see  that  they 
are  moist,  they  will  come  up  well  when 
planted  the  next  Spring.  2.  Cherries  are 
almost  universally  propagated  by  bud¬ 


ding.  The  heart  cherries  do  best  on 
Mazzard  stocks,  but  the  sour  class 
should  be  on  Mahaleb  stocks.  The  com¬ 
mon  sour  cherry  when  used  as  a  stock  is 
very  troublesome  because  of  its  sprouts, 
and  is  rarely  used.  3.  Among  the  very 
'best  blackberries  are  the  Eldorado  and 
Minnewaska.  If  the  red  raspberries  are 
desired  the  Loudon  and  Cardinal  are  as 
good  as  can  be  had,  and  of  the  blackcaps 
the  Kansas  and  Cumberland  seem  to  be 
very  popular.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Gladiolus  Troubles. 


F.  11.,  Pcnfield,  N.  F.— What  is  the  cause 
of  Gladiolus  tops  turning  yellow  and 
withering  up?  I  lose  a  very  tew  almost 
every  year,  boih  new  bulbs  and  those  I 
have  had  for  years.  They  are  on  well- 
drained  soil  and  have  good  care.  What 
treatment  can  1  give  for  this  trouble? 
Will  it  do  any  harm  to  raise  flowers,  in¬ 
cluding  Gladioli  and  Dahlias,  on  ground 
where  last  Summer  there  were  cabbages, 
troubled  with  maggots  at  roots? 

Ans. — The  “yellow  disease”  of  the 
Gladiolus  is  not  well  understood. 
Though  attributed  to  some  injurious 
organism  spray  compounds  and  fungi¬ 
cides  generally  fail  to  check  the  trouble. 
Varieties  nearest  to  the  Gandavensis  or 
French  Hybrid  strain,  retaining  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  species  G.  oppositifiorus, 
are  most  subject  to  this  affection,  ami 
numbers  perish  every  year,  even  under 
best  treatment.  Varieties  of  Lemoinei, 
Nanceanus  and  Childsii  strains  having 
great  preponderance  of  red  or  dark  col¬ 
ors  are  more  resistant.  Roll  the  corms 
in  powdered  sulphur  after  stripping  off 
the  paper-like  coverings,  plant  imme¬ 
diately  in  light  soil  containing  no  fresh 
animal  manure,  bedding  in  sand  or  fill 
the  trench  with  pure  sand  if  obtainable. 
They  should  not  be  planted  nearer  than 
one  foot  apart  each  way  or  in  rows  20 
or  more  inches  apart  and  three  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Cover  three  or  four 
inches  deep.  The  Cabbage  maggot  is 
not  likely  to  trouble  Gladiolus  or  oth¬ 
er  flowering  plants,  as  few  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  stocks,  candytuft  and  Alys- 
sum  belong  to  the  Cruciferse  or  Cabbage 
family.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  shift  Gladi¬ 
oli  into  new  soil  every  year  following 
other  well-cultivated  crops.  Dahlias  are 
seldom  troubled  with  diseases. 


\ ATEKINS ' 


OUR  BIG  TWENTIETH  Annual  Illustrated 
Catalog  now  ready.  It  tells  you  all  about  every  Farm 
and  Garden  Seed  and  crop  that  grows  Our  Seeds  all 
pure, clean, freshand  new:  grown  in  1903 and  guaran¬ 
teed  to  grow;  cheaper  than  oth-rs  sel'  ,t  wholesale. 
Our  Catalog  FREE  to  all  who  war,.,  Seeds,  if  you 
mention  this  paper  Send  for  it  to-day. 

RATEK1NS’  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Vegetable  and 
Flower.  In  fact 
everything  in  the 
and  Flor- 
We  send  by 
mail  postpaid  Seeds, 
Plants,  Koses,  Bulba. 
Small  Trees,  Etc.,  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  larger  by  express 
or  freight.  Send  for  our  elegant  168  page  free- 
catalogue  and  see  what  values  we  give  for  your 
money.  Correspondence  solicited.  50  years, 
44  greenhouses,  1000  acres. 

THE  STOKRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  I  70,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Our  Big  Garden  Book  for  1904 

contains  everything  you  Bee  in  flowers 
and  eat  in  vegetables.  From  it  your  seed 
selection  will  be  quick  and  easy. 

DREER’S 

SEEDS 

bulbs  and  roots  produce  perfect,  hardy 
plants,  and  are  always  reliable.  Send 
10c.  (lor  postage)  and  we  will  mall  our 
Book  and  Free  three  packages  select 
Asters,  Finks,  Poppies. 

HENRY  A.  BREEK 
714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


EARLY  CHAMPION. 

The  earliest  large  sweet  corn 
inexistence.  Sweet,  tender  and' 
full  of  milk.  Its  pure  white 
ears,  two  to  three  to  the  stalk,  are  ten 
|  inches  long  and  ready  for 

Roasting  Ears 

In  65  Days  After  Germination. 

Equally  valuable  for  early  or  late  planting. 
Prices  postpaid,  pt.  15c,  qt.  25c,  By  express 
or  freight,  purchaser  paying  charges,  pk. 
$1.16,  bu.  94.00.  Write  for  beautiful  large  free  cata¬ 
log  of  Northern  Grown  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  I 

S.M.ISBELL&CO.,  Dept.  B,  Jac’  son, Mich. 
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BARGAINS  IN  SEEDS 

[B  Choice  kinds  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  at  2  cents 
psr  Packsl.  Flower  Plants,  5  cents  each.  Manychoice 
novelties.  Don’t  buy  until  you  see  our  New  Catalogue. 
Mailed  FREE  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

IOWA  SEED  CO.,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 


BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL,  1904. 

This  year’s  annual  (the  28th)  with  its  at¬ 
tractive  covers,  its  numerous  colored  plates, 
its  almost  200  pages  brimming  over  with 
its  lists  of  flower,  garden  and  farm  seeds, 
etc.,  and  full  descriptions  of  same,  well 
maintains  the  high  standard  of  its  prede¬ 
cessors.  Some  instructive  views  of  this 
great  Philadelphia  seed  house,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  somewhat  its  “internal  workings,”  and 
of  the  famous  Fordhook  farms  and  trial 
grounds  are  presented.  The  lists  of  stand¬ 
ard  and  novelty  seeds  are  as  elaborate  and 
interesting  as  ever.  Colored  plates  of  Bur¬ 
pee's  Brittle  Ice  lettuce,  Burpee’s  New 
Nameless  beet,  Crimson  Globe  forcing  rad¬ 
ish,  White  Evergreen  Sweet  corn^  various 
melons,  new  sweet  peas  and  nasturtiums, 
Gold  Coin  potato,  etc.,  and  innumerable 
other  illustrations  go  to  enhance  the  pages 
of  the  Annual.  The  sweet  pea  offerings 
are,  as  usual,  most  complete,  embracing 
the  latest  and  best  novelties.  The  varieties 
are  conveniently  grouped  under  their  re¬ 
spective  colors.  A  number  of  new  leaflets, 
giving  cultural  instructions  for  different 
crops,  are  presented  for  1904.  The  progress 
made  during  the  past  year,  and  the  large 
extension  of  the  business  furnish  the  firm 
with  fresh  evidence  in  proof  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  forms  its  motto— “Burpee’s  seeds 
grow,  and  are  the  best  that  grow.”— From 
The  Florist’s  Exchange,  N.  Y.,  January 
2nd,  1904. 

Any  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
who  desires  to  purchase  the  choicest  vege¬ 
tables  or  most  beautiful  flowers  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  reading  Burpee's  Farm  An¬ 
nual  for  1904.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  send 
a  copy  free  by  first  mail  upon  application. 

W.AILEE  BURPEE  &  CO., Philadelphia. 


good  crops  and  early  crops,  if  you  use  the  right  seeds. 
Doesn’t  cost  any  more  to  grow  early  and  choice 
vegetables  that  bring  highest  prices.  Send  for  our 

“Garden  and  Farm 
Manual” — Free 

that  tells  by  actual  photograph  what  each  seed 
produces.  No  exaggeration — you  can  raise  as  good 
vegetables  yourself  if  you  use  Johnson  Stokes 
seeds. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES  Department  K 

By  Special  Appointment 
“  Seedsmen  to  the  Money.  Makers  ” 

217-219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


SEEDS 

AND 

GRAIN 


The  Henry  Phi 


Bed  Alsike,  Crimson  and  Alfalfa 
Clovers.  Timothy  and  Grass  Seeds. 
Hungarian,  Millet  &  Buckwheat. 
Dwarf  Essex  Rape  and  Sand 
Vetches.  Turnip  Seed  and  Seed 
Wheat. 

Feeding  com  and  Oats  In  car 
lots,  delivered  on  your  track. 

Clipper  Grain  &  Seed  Gleaners 

Let  Us  Know  Your  Wants. 

ipps  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 


Department  “A,”  Toledo,  Ohio. 

HOLM  ES' 


on  Top 

Wherever  sown  they  produce  the 
finest  vegetables.  All  varieties 
are  from  selected,  tested  stock. 
Write  for  our  great  1904  Catalogue. 
Full  of  the  best  information  for 
early  planting.  No  matter  what 
seeds  you  plant  this  catalogue  will 
help  you.  We  send  it  free  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  Write  now 
before  the  issue  is  exhausted. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES. 


Prices  given  on  anv  quantity  delivered  in  "New 
fork  Catalogue  CARTER  &  CORFY  Presque 
Isle,  Aroostook  Co  Maine,  Over  fifty  varieties. 


Famous  for  nearly  half  a  century 
for  their  freshness,  purity  and  reli¬ 
ability— the  safest,  surest  seeds  to 
sow.  Ask  anyone  who  has  ever 
planted  them.  Sold  under  three 
warrants. 

Send  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

J.  J.  H.  CREGOEY  A-  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


ESTABLISHED  1302. 


for  over  a  hundred  years  have  been 
universally  recognized  as  the  standard 
of  excellence. 

OUR  CATALOGUE— the  103d 
successive  annual  edition — contains  a 
more  complete  assortment  and  fuller 
cultural  directions  than  any  other 
seed  annual  published.  It  contains 
144  large-size  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  half-tone  plates.  In  every 
respect  and  without  exception  it  is 
the  most  complete,  most  reliable  and 
most  beautiful  of  American  Garden 
Annuals.  We  Mail  It  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

36  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


“Once  Grown  Always  Grown” 

The  Maule  motto  for  more 
than  25  years.  My  new 


BOOK  for  1904 

Cost  over  $50,000  to  publish.  If  you 
have  a  garden  you  can  have  a  copy 
for  the  asking.  Send  a  postal  for  it  to 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Wm* - '"*51 

Salzer’s 

National  Oats 

Greatest  oat  of  tbe  century. 
Yielded  In  1%3  In  Ohio  187, 
In  Mich.  231,  In  Mo.  255,  and  in 
N.  Dakota  310  bus.  per  acre.  You 
can  beat  that  record  In  1904  I 

For  10c  and  this  notice 

we  mail  you  free  lots  of  farm  seed 
samples  and  our  big  catalog,  tel  1- 
lngall  about  this  oat  wonder  and 
thousands  of  other  seeds. 

JOHN  A.  SALZERSEEDC0.. 

La  Crosse, 

F.  Wi*. 


iGbODl 

SEEDS 

■CHEAP 


Ever  Grown. 

None  better  and  none  so 
[  ow  in  price,  lc  per  pkt. 
and  up, postpaid.  Finest 
illustrated  catalogue  ever 
printed  sent  FREE.  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  every  variety.  A  great 
lot  of  extra  pkgs.  of  seeds,  new 
sorts,  presented  free  with  every 
order.  Some  sorts  onions  only  55o 
per  lb.  Other  seed  equally  low. 
40  years  a  seed  grower  and  dealer 
and  all  customers  satisfied.  No  old 
seeds.  New,  fresh  and  reliable  every 
year.#  Write  for  big  FREE  catalogue. 

R.H.SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  III. 


50c  SEED 


DDE  KILL 

FREE 

Send  us  to-day,  yo  r  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  we  •  ill  mail  you  FREE 
our  handsome  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogcontaining 
Du©  Dill  and  plan  good  for  50e  worth  of  Flower  or 
Vegetable  Seeds  FREE.  Y our  selection  to  introduco 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
i  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable,  Flower, 
k  Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

100,000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  FREE 

on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names 
s  of  neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  $100  cash  for  . 
best  list.  See  the  catalogue. 

.Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 

Dox*2*  Bay  City,  Mich. 


C  fj  R  Q  A I  P— ' Second  Growth  Seed  Potatoes  Early 
lUn  OMLL  Rose,  82.50  per  bbl ;  Crown  Jewel,  $2.50 
per  bbl. ;  Polaris,  $2.50  per  bbl.  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover,  $3  50  per  bu.  Cow  Peas,  $1  50  perbu.  Onion  Sets, 
$2  00  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


SEEDS 


FROM 

THE 


GROWER 


We  are  Seed  Growers 

(Not  Mere  Dealers) 


And.  sell  direct  to  the  Planter  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 


Our  specialties  are  choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  selected  Seed  Corn,  improved 
Oats,  etc.  Catalogue  Free — Don’t  miss  seeing  it.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coluwater,  N.  Y 
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EVERYBODY’S  CARDEN. 

Just  Before  the  Battle. — While 
January  2  is  pretty  early  for  actual  gar¬ 
den  operations  it  is  a  very  opportune 
time  for  preliminary  work.  One  writer 
on  farm  topics  said  that  through  an  acci¬ 
dent  lie  was  laid  by  from  actual  work  for 
several  months  and  was  surprised  to  see 
that  far  better  results  had  been  obtained 
than  in  like  periods  when  he  had  labored 
much  and  planned  little.  This  is  not  to 
encourage  any  in  dropping  the  work  and 
engaging  exclusively  in  planning,  but 
rather  to  combine  the  two  in  reasonable 
proportion.  It  is  good  policy  to  decide 
what  are  the  best  crops  to  grow  under 
our  particular  conditions,  what  ground 
is  best  adapted  to  each  crop,  and  the 
proper  soil  treatment  for  that  crop.  Dif¬ 
ferent  crops  will  require  various  kinds 
of  fertilizer  and  the  labor  part  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  getting  them  in  readiness 
will  very  easily  combine  and  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  planning.  Seed  selection 
is  a  timely  subject,  and  when  so  much 
depends  upon  kind  and  quality  it  is  none 
too  early  to  take  stock.  Testing  is  easily 
and  variously  done,  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  ways  is  to  test  with  porous 
saucers  such  as  are  used  for  setting  un¬ 
der  plant  pots.  Set  them  into  earthen 
plates  or  any  vessel  holding  water,  and 
the  moisture  will  soon  percolate  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  give  the  seeds  all  that  will 
be  required.  The  seed  can  be  spread  up¬ 
on  the  bare  plates  or  a  sprinkling  of 
sand,  and  if  kept  warm  enough  they  will 
soon  manifest  their  willingness  to  grow 
or  otherwise.  It  can  also  be  done  in  boxes 
or  pans  of  sand.  As  a  rule,  60  to  70  per 
cent  of  germination  by  these  means  will 
give  good  results  in  the  open  ground. 
The  work  pays  and  those  who  do  it  thus 
eliminate  a  very  great  uncertainty  from 
their  operations. 

Hotbeds. — In  some  localities  they 
will  soon  have  to  be  started.  Excavat¬ 
ing  for  the  beds  will  be  pretty  hard 
work  for  the  diggers  as  Jack  Frost  has 
not  been  idle  in  these  regions.  The  first 
early  beds  are  far  better  made  thus  on 
account  of  the  extra  amount  of  manure 
required  for  a  long  pull.  With  the 
preparation  of  the  beds  comes  also  the 
repairing  of  sash  or  glazing  and  painting 
new  ones. 

Plant  Protectors  are  another  indis¬ 
pensable  convenience.  Made  of  heavy 
tarred  paper  they  cost  but  little  either 
in  time  or  money,  and  their  worth  is 
hard  to  estimate.  Other  kinds  of  pro¬ 
tectors,  as  plain  boxes,  boxes  with  glass 
tops,  etc.,  are  all  practical  and  useful, 
and  for  those  who  can  afford  them  are  a 
good  investment.  To  others,  however, 
the  cost  is  prohibitive,  but  the  tar  paper 
is  in  reach  of  all. 

Side  Lines.— Some  of  these  may  he 
very  profitably  taken  up  by  farmers  as 
well  as  gardeners.  In  some  localities  the 
farmers  follow  this  course  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  when, 
farming  leaves  off  and  gardening  begins. 
It  is  a  good  practice,  and  the  small  farm¬ 
ers  are  often  able  to  turn  as  much  clear 
money  on  two  or  three  acres  of  sweet 
corn,  cabbage,  horseradish  or  like  crops 
as  from  their  entire  regular  crops.  It 
would  be  time  well  spent  for  many  farm¬ 
ers  favorably  located  to  plan  for  some  of 
tlnse  crops.  There  is  easily  $75  to  $100 
in  an  acre  of  sweet  corn  properly  man¬ 
aged,  and  more  than  that  in  horseradish. 
With  the  latter  crop  nearby  markets  are 
not  so  much  of  an  object  as  it  will  stand 
storing  for  high  prices  and  hauling  or 
shipping  to  any  distance.  The  sweet 
corn,  however,  is  an  entirely  different 
matter  and  without  easily  accessible 
markets  at  the  canning  factories  or  the 
larger  cities  for  immediate  supply  the 
grower  will  very  likely  get  caught.  Cab¬ 
bage  also  is  worthy  of  attention  as  it 
may  be  easily  stored  to  await  favorable 
market  opportunities  or  long  shipment 
if  necessary.  So  there  is  no  reason  why 
many  of  the  ordinary  farms  may  not  be¬ 
come  far  more  profitable  than  as  at 
present  conducted. 


A  Problem  in  Celert  Blanching. —I 
have  some  celery  banked  up  and  covered 
with  leaves  to  keep  from  freezing,  but  it 
is  not  blanched.  I  think  it  was  not  banked 
early  enough.  Will  it  blanch  where  it 
stands  so  that  it  can  be  used  later  on,  or 
is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  with  it 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  H.  l.  c. 

You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  had 
trouble  this  year,  and  I  have  seen  very 
little  if  any  of  really  fine  quality.  My 
own  to  some  extent  proved  disappoint¬ 
ing,  and  much  that  I  have  seen  from  the 
Kalamazoo  district  was  “off’  in  quality, 
occasioned  no  doubt  largely  by  the  un¬ 
favorable  weather.  As  to  your  own  cel¬ 
ery  it  is  hard  to  say  just  what  is  best  to 
do,  being  unacquainted  with  your  facili¬ 
ties  for  handling  it.  Were  it  mine  I 
should  remove  it  to  the  cellar  and  set  it 
up  close  together  in  the  loose  earth  of 
the  cellar  bottom  packing  the  soil 
around  the  roots.  It  can  also  be  packed 
in  boxes  the  same  way.  The  soil  around 
the  roots  should  be  kept  quite  damp,  but 
the  stalks  should  be  kept  dry.  Keep  the 
cellar  dark,  and  in  some  way  warm 
enough  to  start  growth  a  little,  and  the 
celery  ought  to  blanch  to  some  extent. 
The  bunches  should  be  set  as  close  to¬ 
gether  as  possible  and  the  cellar  can  be 
warmed  with  oil  stove,  lamps  or  in 
some  convenient  way.  If  growth  can  be 
promoted  it  will  blanch  more  or  less, 
and  perhaps  sufficiently  to  make  most 
of  it  salable.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan.  _ __ 

New  Hampshire  Notes. — I  notice  J.  E. 
Morse,  page  853,  last  volume,  speaks  of 
giving  the  base-burner  a  severe  shaking 
to  get  it  started  to  warming  up  the  house. 
We  think  that  shaking  a  coal  fire  shakes 
the  fine  ashes  down  through  the  grate  and 
leaves  the  clinkers  to  stop  the  draft.  When 
we  want  a  good  fire  we^turn  the  grate, 
rake  out  all  the  ashes  and  clinkers  then 
we  have  a  nice  clean  fire.  The  last  Jwo 
cases  of  eggs  sent  to  Boston  brought  ‘45 
and  43  cents;  received  for  15  dressed  chicks, 
96  pounds,  22  cents  per  pound.  v.  E.  H. 

Lakeport,  N.  H. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowlcer’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth.— Adv. 


PEACH  TREES.— “Western  New  York  State 
Grown’  FOR  SALE.  Low-headed  for  Orchards. 
Two  grades.  2  to  3  feet  tall,  and  3  feet  and  up  tall. 
General  assortment  of  leading  varieties.  Write  us 
quantity  you  can  use.  Close  price  quoted. 

C.  W.  STUART  &  CO.,  Newark,  New  York. 

CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  J’L.INTS. 
150.000  Climax. and  50  other  best  varieties  at  the  low¬ 
est  prices.  Free  catalogue  will  interest  you;  send 
for  one.  W  S  TODD,  Greenwood,  DeL 


YES.STE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale. 
True  to  name.  J.  I£.  LOS  EE,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 


60  Varieties  Strawberry  Plants,  ®a£Tum00 

\  general  line  of  Nursery  stock.  Send  for  1904  Cata¬ 
logue  now  H.  W.  HENRY,  La  Porte  Indiana. 


>END  IOC,  for  Forty-page  Booklet 


y  (“EXPERIMENTS  IN  FARMING.’ 

Something  about  alfalfa;  strawberry  growing; 
sorghum  as  a  stock  food ;  directions  for  laying  cement, 
etc  Thirteenth  thousand  Address 

WALDO  F,  BROAVN,  D.  5,  Oxford,  Ohio. 


TREES 


and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices 

Apple,  Pear  and  Plum,  $8  per  100.  Cat  free 
Reliance  Nursery. Box  10. Genevans. Y 


TPCCC- One  dollar's  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 

I  IlLLO  secure  variety  now,  spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalog  G  C  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansville,  N.  Y*  Esta blished 35  years- 

BEST  PLANTS 

at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Best  new  and  standard 
Strawberries,  Raspberries  nd  Blackberries.  Heavy 
Rooted.  True  to  name.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catali  gue  free 

A  Ii.  WESTON  &  Co.,  R.  F.  D.  No,  10.  Bridgman,  Mich 


SCRAPE  VINES 

100  Varletlea.  Also  Small  Fruit*,  Trees,  Ac.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LBWIS  BOB8CH,  FredoaJa,  1. 1. 


4  gS 


lARQAIN  FRUIT  COLLECTION 

Une  ot  our  12 offers.  EJ  Echo  Strawberry  ,2  Wood’s 
Cuthbert  Raspberry,  2  Erie  Blackberry,  2  Fay’s 
Currant,  2  Concord  Grape.  20  strong  well  rooted 
plants,  prepaid  for  60c.  All  Wood’s  choicest.  Ask 
for  Bargain  Circular,  also  General  Fruit  Catalog.  Free. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


RCNM  Fie  WFT  NEW  jersey  seed- 
UlU  L  UL  IfLlj  ling  strawberry. 

“  The  best  one  on  your  farm  to-day”;  statement  by 
Fred.  Tuezner,  of  Red  Bank,N.  J.,  June,  1903.  Ournew 
catalogue  BTee.  Kevitt  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


_  SUCCEED  WHERE 

*  Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL  - 
"Fruit  Borne  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 
rSTARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


Fruit  Tpppc  tot  the  Cheapest 

null  II  oca  Bit  the  Best. 

A  complete  line  of  nursery  stock,  Genesee  Valley  grown.  Ni 
scale.  Established  1889.  Catalog  free  to  interested  parties. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  20  Maple  St.,  Dansvllli,  |.T. 


Defy  the  Coldest  Blizzard  with  a 

Vestibule 
Storm  Shield. 

It  keeps  the  driver  warm  and  dry  as  in  a  closed  cab. 
It  saves  the  horse  against  the  wind  and  stops  the 
strain  on  buggy  top.  Fits  on  any  buggy  and  looks 
neat  and  firm.  Curtains  and  windows  disappear  by  a 
touch.  No  incumbrance— put  on  or  off  in  two  minutes. 
Sent  on  approval.  Picture  catalog  free.  “Are  you 
with  us  ?  ” 

REX  BUGGY  SHIELD  CO. 

41  Oak  Street,  Connersville,  Ind. 


YOU  WANT  IT.  'V'e  want^youto  have  it. 

Our  1904  Catalogue  now  ready.  The  handsomest  ami  most  com¬ 
plete  catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoes  and  Farm  Seeds  published. 

Potatoes,  Corn  and  Oats  painted  from  nature, 

copiously  illustrated  with  photo  engravings,  showing  our 
Northern-grown  Seed  Potatoes  and  other  farm  seeds.  All  the 
new  and  standard  sorts  at  lowest  prices  consistent  with  the 
highest  quality.  This  catalogue  Is  the  catalogue  for  the  bus!- 

*&“»*ndfor  u  t<Mlay'  Edward  F,  Dibble 

Sued  Grower,  Iloneoyo^aUs^JNYY. _ 


Most  Extensive  Crowerof 

Grape  Vines 

n  America 

Introducer  of 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  .  The  Best  Grape 
JOSSELYN  ....  The  Best  Gooseberry 

FAY . The  Best  Currant 

Small  Fruits . Catalogue  Free. 

CEO.  8.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEVINES 

Cnrrnntl,  Gooseberries,  Black* 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw, 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  So  itmmp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog.  . 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonla,  H.  Y. 


EDUCATED  TREES 

BRED  FOR  BEARING 

TRUE  TO  NAME  because  .all  our  Buds 
are  cut  from  our  own  "'Fruit  Belt” 
Bearing  Trees.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

Box  Ed,  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 

30M.  SOCK  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Sprlngs.Pa 

NORTHERN  growa  trees. 

Best  climate,  Best  soil.  Best  for  the  Frnf 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cats* 
togue,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  mak* 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  Interesting.  _ 

-  MARTTN  w  A  uTj.  Rochester,  N  Y  . 


Strawberry  Culture 

A  60-page  book,  makes  you  un¬ 
derstand  the  whole  subject.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c,  silver 
or  lc  stamps.  Worth  four  times 
the  price.  Money  biickif  vou  don  t 
think  so.  Beautiful  illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue  Free.  t 

W.F.  ALLEN,  SALISBURY,  WO. 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE 

is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  famous 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
treo  digger  and  handled  In  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  In  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices,  ty  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  today. 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Michigan’  uMammothSuraericc  HMMM. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

WELL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUE 
TO  NAME.  Many  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Largest  Stock  In  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Frultland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Established  in  1856.  Over  400  acres  In  Nurseries. 


Elberta 


On  account  of  its  great  size, 
its  beautiful  golden  yellow 
faintly  striped  with  red,  and 
the  rich,  sweet  and  finely 
flavored  fruit,  the  Elberta  is 

THE  GREAT  PEACH 

forprofit.  Tree  handsome  and  a  most  prolific  bearer.  Our 
stock  of  Elbertas  is  superb,  well  rooted,  shapely,  thrifty. 
Many  other  excellent  varieties.  Also  Apples,  rears, 
Grapes,  Strawberries,  etc.  General  1904  fruit  catalog  free. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Bx  29,  BERLIN,  MD. 


Trees 

True  to  Name 


We  sell  only  the  best 
rooted,  straight,  clean, 
well  branched  trees,  true 
to  name,  at  attractive 
prices. 

For  Sale  at  Bargain  Prices 

New  Niagara  Peach  Treea,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  at  S8.76 
per  too.  Apple  Treea,  S6.00  per  100  and  up. 
Standard  Pears,  98.00  per  100  and  up.  Plums, 
9 1 0.00  per  t  00  and  Cherries,  9 1 6.00  per  1 0O  and 
up.  These  trees  are  4  to  5  feet  high  and  desir¬ 
able  for  orchard  planting.  Send  for  our  new  112-page 
Illustrated  catalog.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for 
special  prices.  We  can  save  you  money. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mention  thie  paper  and  get  copy  of  Fruit  Magazine  free. 


AND  PLANTS 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS  Rpays.  “No risk/" 

The  GRIMM  Sap  Spout,  Tapping  Tools 
am!  Covers  ate  perfect.  Guaranteed 
increase  In  yield  moie  than  pays  the 
Investment  In  one  season. 
Otherwise  return  purchase 
at  nty  expense.  Only  one 
bore.  No  Injury  to  trees, 
and  better  quality.  Proper  tapping 
only  possible  with  the  Grimm  System. 
System  and  samples  Free.  Don't  delay 
ordering. 

G.  S.  GRIMM,  RUTLAND,  VERMONT. 

ALL  STEEL  LAWN-FENCE 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

We  make  all  kinds  of 
Lawn,  Farm,  Park  and  Cem¬ 
etery  Fence,  AND  SELL 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  manu- 
facturers'  prices.  SAVE 
AGENTS  COMMISSION  by 
writing  for  our  rithb 

- - — >  -  *  1  m  .  «  »  .  CATALOGUE. 

UP-TO-DATE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

985  North  Tenth  Street,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
500.000  Climax.  $2  per  M;  all  other  leading  varieties 
Write  for  prices.  JOHN  W.  GREEN,  BridgevlUe,  Del 


Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FB£E  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MY£K  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

5"*9  A  |  r\\JU  I  M  Apples,  Bartlett  Pears.  Montmorency  Cherries.  Large  German  Prunes.  Elberta 
£3  L*  1 J  tl  I  Iw  Peaches  and  other  leading  business  varieties  of  fruit  trees  bred  from  famous 
bearing  orchards.  The  Tree  Breeder  tells  the  rest.  It’s  FREE 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS. _ ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 


Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  8.  We  have 
ora . 


GRAPF 

*  nln.  A  *-*’  an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  ot 
.  »  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 

▼  1  lN  CO  |>tete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  gjADIf  QDA’C  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


its,  etc.  Price  List  free. 


STARK  BRO’S 


Louisiana.  Mo. 


THOUSANDS  OF  DIAMONDS 

“BLACK 


will  not  be  the  cold,  white  Brilliants,  but  they  will  be  the 


DIAMONDS 


WHICH  ARE  PRINTED  ON  EVERY  BAG  CONTAINING  THE  GENUINE 


“HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS.” 

THEY  ARE  YOUR  PROTECTION  AND  OUR’S. 

Ournew  book,  “  HUBBARD'S  FERTILIZERS  FOR  1904,"  is  ready,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  send  you  a  copy  free.  Send  us  your  name  and  address,  mentioning’  this  paper. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  the  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


i 
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;  Ruralisms 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Grass  Hedge. — There  is  frequent 
need  about  gardens  for  a  Summer  hedge 
to  form  an  agreeable  boundary  between 
the  utilitarian  and  ornamental  portions, 
or  as  screens  to  unsightly  objects.  There 
is  abundant  material  for  such  purposes 
in  rows  of  tall-growing  annual  and  per¬ 
ennial  flowering  plants,  quick-growing 
climbers  as  well  as  tender  tuberous 
plants  like  Cannas  and  Dahlias.  These 
have  their  advantages  and  limitations, 
chief  of  which  is  the  necessity  of  plant¬ 
ing  every  season.  Shrub  and  tree  hedges 
are  desirable  where  needed,  but  are  ex¬ 
pensive,  long  in  coming  to  perfection, 
require  close  attention,  and  monopolize 
considerable  area  of  soil.  We  have  often 
wondered  why  so  little  use  is  made  of 
hardy  grasses  in  this  way.  There  are  a 
number  of  good  kinds,  but  the  most 
available  are  the  varieties  of  Eulalia 
Japonica,  now  Miscanthus  Sinensis.  As 
grown  in  the  nursery  they  make  magni¬ 
ficent  hedge  effects,  but  are  rarely  used 
for  this  purpose  in  gardens,  being  gen¬ 
erally  planted  as  clumps  or  groups.  The 
variety  E.  gracillima  univittata  is  in 
every  way  the  most  graceful  and  desir¬ 
able  for  the  purpose.  The  leaves  are 
narrow  and  symmetrically  curved,  dark 
green  in  color,  with  a  central  stripe  of 
white. 

Easy  to  Grow.— Fig.  17  shows  the 
November  aspect  of  a  row  of  this  grass 
planted  in  the  Spring  of  1901  in  poor 
light  soil  after  the  removal  of  a  privet 
hedge.  Quite  a  show  was  made  the  first 
Summer,  a  few  flower  spikes  being  sent 
up.  The  second  year  it  made  even  bet¬ 
ter  appearance  than  in  the  picture,  as 
many  clumps  had  been  cut  for  decora¬ 
tive  purposes  before  the  photograph  was 
made.  The  only  attention  needed  dur¬ 
ing  growth  is  to  cultivate  lightly  the 
first  season,  and  afterward  to  keep  down 
nearby  weeds.  The  grass  will  do  the 
rest;  no  clipping,  staking  or  training  is 
required,  but  it  is  quite  essential  to  cut 
or  burn  away  the  dry  canes  before 
growth  starts  again  in  the  Spring. 
Where  it  can  be  safely  done  burning  is 
by  far  the  most  effective  method  of 
clearing  away  the  old  growth,  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  favor  the  development  of  the 
young  shoots.  Eulalia  hedges  start 
slowly  in  Spring,  and  do  not  interfere 
with  early  operations,  but  attain  impos¬ 
ing  proportions  by  mid-Summer.  The 
most  violent  storms  do  not  put  them  out 
of  shape.  The  plumy  flower  heads  are 
developed  too  late  to  ripen  seeds,  but 
remain  throughout  the  Winter.  Propa¬ 
gation  is  effected  by  pulling  the  clumps 
apart,  preferably  as  growth  begins,  and 
planting  each  root-stock  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  “eye”  and  fibers  separately,  set¬ 
ting  them  18-20  inches  apart  if  wanted 
for  hedging.  A  three  or  four-year  clump 
will  make  about  50  of  these  sets,  all  of 
which  should  grow  if  they  have  live 
buds. 

Uses  of  Eulalia  Stover. — We  grow 
this  hardy  Asiatic  grass  chiefly  for  Win¬ 
ter  mulching  of  strawberries,  roses  and 
plants  of  doubtful  hardiness,  for  wdiich 
the  ripe  stover  is  unsurpassed-.  It  is 
stiff  and  light,  affords  good  protection 
and  does  not  easily  pack  down  by  the 
action  of  snow  or  excessive  rains.  The 
stalks  are  just  the  right  size  and  weight 
to  handle  easily.  Until  settled  it  is  liable 
to  be  blown  about  by  heavy  winds,  and 
is  best  laid  on  in  overlapping  rows  like 
shingles  on  a  roof,  with  the  butts  to¬ 
ward  the  prevailing  winds.  It  makes  au 
exceptionally  neat  thatch  for  a  straw¬ 
berry  or  herbaceous  bed,  and  gives  no 
trouble  after  the  first  frost  or  rain  has 
flattened  it  down.  For  tying  up  roses  or 
tender  shrubs  it  is  much  superior  to  rye 
straw,  being  stiffer  and  lighter  for  the 
same  bulk.  These  characteristics  make 
it  very  useful  as  packing  material  for 
covering  light  bales  of  trees  and  nur¬ 
sery  stock  for  shipment.  Where  marsh 


Dr.  Holmes  used  to  say  he 
was  “seventy  years  young.” 
Some  men  are  old  at  half 
that  figure. 

Age  is  not  in  years.  It  is 
in  the  blood.  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  helps  to  keep  you  young 
by  keeping  your  blood  young; 
by  supplying  it  with  an 
abundance  of  rich,  pure,  vital 
nourishment;  carrying  con¬ 
stant  life  and  renewal  to 
every  fibre  of  your  body.  It 
will  help  you  to  rob  advancing 
years  of  half  their  sting. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


canes  and  grain  straw  are  scarce  it 
may  pay  to  grow  enough  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

As  a  Forage  Plant. — While  no  ex¬ 
tended  experiments  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  it  is  known  cattle  and  horses 
eat  green  Eulalia  grass  with  fair  relish. 
The  blades  have  a  sharp  cutting  edge 
that  might  be  expected  to  make  the 
mouth  sore,  but  we  have  never  noticed 
any  hesitancy  on  that  account.  The 
yield  of  an  acre  of  established  Eulalia 
would  be  great,  as  two  or  three  cuttings 
could  be  made  each  season,  and  so  far 
as  known  the  stand  would  be  very  last¬ 
ing.  The  writer  assisted  in  planting  in 
Tennessee  the  sets — 1,800  in  number — 
from  a  barrel  of  clumps  of  the  three  or¬ 
namental  varieties  usually  offered  by 
nurserymen,  E.  univittata,  E.  variega- 
tus,  the  striped  Eulalia,  and  E.  zebrinus 
the  cross-barred  variety.  They  were  set 
3x314  feet  apart  on  good  corn  land,  and 
made  a  strong  growth  the  first  year.  The 
idea  was  to  use  the  grass  for  cattle  for¬ 
age  and  the  dry  stover  for  nursery  pack¬ 
ing,  but  the  property  changed  hands  be¬ 
fore  the  experiment  was  carried  out,  and 
the  field  was  again  plowed  for  cereal 
crops.  Eulalias  are  frequently  seen 
about  farm  homes,  where  under  good 
tieatment  the  stronger  varieties  make 
clumps  six  feet  across.  As  a  rule  they 
should  not  be  thickly  planted  where 
there  is  danger  of  fire  unless  the  ripe 
growth  is  cut  away  in  Fall  before  it  is 
throughly  dry.  Good  plants  of  Eulalia 
varieties  cost  25  cents  each,  clumps  50 
cents  or  more  each.  Seeds  of  the  striped 
and  variegated  kinds  are  offered  at  10 
cents  a  packet.  They  do  not  come  alto¬ 
gether  true,  many  seedlings  reverting  to 
the  strong  growing  green-leaved  species 
type.  We  were  charged  $4  for  the  bar¬ 
rel  of  clumps  for  the  Tennessee  experi¬ 
ment,  the  nurseryman  claiming  a  barrel 
of  ornamental  grass  roots  ought,  to  be 
worth  as  much  as  the  current  price  of  a 
barrel  of  seed  potatoes.  Large  old 
clumps  may  often  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  a  good  breadth  worked  up  if  wanted 
in  a  few  years  by  close  propagation. 

Two  New  Vegetables. — The  Hail¬ 
stone  radish  and  “Neckless”  rutabaga 
sent  out  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  attractive  novel¬ 
ties  as  grown  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  The 
radish  is  of  the  small-leaved,  quick¬ 
growing  type,  coming  to  edible  size  in 
less  than  20  days  under  ordinary  garden 
conditions.  They  are  quite  regular  in 
shape,  resembling  a  young  turnip.  The 
skin  is  smooth  and  of  almost  translu¬ 
cent  whiteness,  rendering  the  name  of 
hailstone  very  appropriate.  The  foliage 
is  unusually  small  and  compact,  allow¬ 
ing  many  to  be  grown  in  a  limited  space. 
The  quality  is  crisp,  delicate  and  re¬ 
freshing.  Hailstone  makes  a  fine  con¬ 
trast  to  the  usual  little  red  radishes 
when  served  at  table. 

Rutabagas  or  Swedish  turnips  are 
usually  of  minor  importance  in  the  home 
garden,  but  valuable  for  market  pur¬ 
poses.  The  quality  is  better  as  a  rule 
than  the  flat  turnip  which  forms  a  sep¬ 
arate  species.  Typical  rutabagas  have 
smooth  leaves,  thick  necks  and  many 
fibrous  roots  on  the  lower  third  of  the 
tuber.  They  are  better  keepers  than 
turnips,  and  are  much  slower  in  develop¬ 
ment,  being  usually  grown  as  a  Winter 
crop.  Burpee’s  “Neckless”  variety  grows 
almost  as  flat  as  a  turnip,  while  the  fib¬ 
rous  root  mass  is  greatly  reduced.  It 
grows  in  much  less  time  than  other 
rutabagas  we  have  tried,  and  may  be 
planted  for  garden  use  any  time  before 
the  middle  of  July.  The  flesh  is  solid, 
sweet  and  fine  grained,  pale  yellow  in 
color.  When  used  at  the  proper  stage 
there  is  no  woody  fiber.  w.  v.  f. 

ARE  YOU  AGEING? 


THOUSANDS  HAVE  KIDNEY  TROUBLE 
AND  NEVER  SUSPECT  IT. 


A 


An  interesting  letter  to  our  readers 
from  Mrs.  E.  Austin  of  New  York  City. 

Brooklin,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9th,  1902. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  was  taken 
with  severe  pains  in  my  kidneys  and 
bladder  They  continued  to- give  me' trouble 
for  over  two  months  and  I  suffered  untold 
misery.  I  became  weak,  emaciated  and 
\cry  much  run  down.  I  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  retaining  my  urine,  and  was 
obliged  to  pass  water  very  often  night  and 
day.  After  I  had  used  a  sample  bottle  of 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  which  you  so 
kindly  sent  me  on  my  request,  I  experi¬ 
enced  great  relief.  I  immediately  bought 
of  my  druggist  two  large  bottles  and  con¬ 
tinued  taking  it  regularly.  1  am  pleased 
to  say  that  Swamp-Root  cured  me  entirely. 
I  can  now  stand  on  mv  feet  all  day  with¬ 
out  having  any  bad  symptoms  whatever. 
You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  testimonial 
letter  if  you  wish.  Gratefully  yours, 

19  Nassau  St 

The  mild  and  prompt  effect  of  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney, 
liver  and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon  real¬ 
ized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its  won¬ 
derful  Cures  of  the  most  distressing 
cases.  Recommended  and  taken  by  phy¬ 
sicians,  used  in  hospitals  and  endorsed 
by  people  of  prominence  everywhere. 
To  prove  what  Swamp-Root  will  do  for 
you  a  sample  bottle  will  be  sent  abso¬ 
lutely  free,  by  mail),  also  a  book  telling 
all  about  Swamp-Root,  and  its  wonder¬ 
ful  cures.  Address  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  reading  this  generous  offer  in  the 
New  York  “Rural  New-Yorker. 

If  y.ou  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores 
everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake, 
but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root, 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bot¬ 
tle. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

I  make  the  work  easier  for  both  ike  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  donotcutintotheground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  withourfam- 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheels,  oi  the  r  straight  or  stag- 
gor  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000 1  bs.  Why  not  get  started  riglitby  putting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
|  to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88  QUINCY,  ILI< 


A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  USING  A  FOLOINC  SAWING  MACHINE. 

Ob*  man  can  saw  more 
wood  with  it  than  two 
In  any  other  way  and 
doiteasier.  O  CORDS 
IN  10  HOURS.  Saws 
any  wood  on  any 
ground.  Saws  trees 
down.  Catalog  free. 

First  order  secures  agency,  H| 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  SL,  Chicago,  III 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.  Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har*  1 
vest.  Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street, 

New  York. 


Now  Plant 
Seed. 

You  want  the  book 
that  tells  how,  when  and 
what  to  sow.  . 

SEED  SOWER’S 
MANUAL 

Bent  out  because  wo  put 
In  It  a  description  of  the 
old  reliable  Cahoon 
Broadcast  Seedsr.  The 
book  is  Iroa.  Better 
write  forlt  now 

GOODELL  CO., 

14  Main  St..  Antrim  N.H. 


Get  the  Best 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big  ( 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE  \ 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prac-  J 
tical  fruit  growers  we  I 
were  using  tlio  com- 1 
mon  sprayers  in  our  I 
own  orchards — found  I 
their  defects  and  then  invented 
Tlio  Eclipse.  11s  success 
practically  forced  us  into  man-  j 
ufacturing  on  a  largo  scale,  i 
You  take  no  chances.  We  have  | 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  Illustrated 
Catalogue  avd  Treatise 
on  Spraying— FREE. 

MO  It  RILL  &■  MORI.EY.  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


WAUTE.TV. 


To  send  to  every  town  sample  of  the 

’  new  "Kant-Klog”  Sprayer.  First 
applicant  gets  wholesale  prices  and 
agency.  Big  money  made  with  sprayers 
during  winter.  Full  particulars  free. 
Address ,  Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
16  East  Ave.,  Roohkstkk,  N.Y. 


CnDAV- empire 

jrKAT  "KING 

^PERFECT  AGITATORS  With  Automatic  Brush 

for  cleaning  etrmlner.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  All  styles  of  Spray  I 
Pumps.  Book  free.  “No  swindled  feeling  If  you  use  our  pumps.  ** 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.  2  1 1  th  St,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


PRAYING 

bringsfruitsand  flowers.  We  make 
the  right  appliances.  Special  adapta¬ 
tion  to  every  need. 

HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP¬ 
SACK  and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

20  styles.  Nozzles,  hose,  attachments,  formulas, 
every  spraying  accessor/.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

The  Doming  Co.,  Salem,  O. 

Western  Agents,  Jtenton  &  Hubbcll,  Chicago . 


WATER  TANKS 


MADE  OP 


ABE  THE 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  30  Cortlandt  St., N.Y 


'NCHESTm 


‘NEW  RIVAL”  BLACK  POWDERSHELLS. 

It’s  the  thoroughly  modern  and  scientific  system  of  load- 
ing  and  the  use  of  only  the  best  materials  which  make 
winchester  Factory  Loaded  “New  Rival”  Shells  give  bet¬ 
ter  pattern,  penetration  and  more  uniform  results  gener¬ 
ally  than  any  other  shells.  The  special  paper  and  the  Win¬ 
chester  patent  corrugated  head  used  in  making  “New 
Rival”  shells  give  them  strength  to  withstand  reloading. 

BE  SURE  TO  GET  WINCHESTER  MAKE  OF  SHELLS. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Winter  Living.— Last  week  I  spoke  of 
using  a  telephone,  and  now  someone  wants 
.to  know  when  we  put  one  in  at  the  farm. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  one  at  the 
farmhouse  yet,  but  this  leads  me  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  we  came  to  the  county  town 
for  a  few  months  this  Winter.  Fhillp 
wanted  to  go  home  to  see  his  mother  in 
Norway,  and  Hugh  wanted  to  visit  his 
home  folks  in  Michigan.  Those  things  and 
some  private  reasons  prompted  us  to  try 
our  luck  in  town  during  the  cold  months. 
Some  years  ago  I  got  hold  of  a  lot  in  the 
town  and  began  to  study  the  workings  of 
building  and  loan  associations.  I  thought 
I  saw  a  chance  of  getting  a  home,  and 
slowly  accumulating  a  little  property,  so 
we  borrowed  money  of  our  local  associa¬ 
tion  and  built  a  cottage  on  this  lot.  We 
lived  there  a  while,  but'  then  found  it 
necessary  to  get  out  on  a  farm.  We  rented 
a  place  for  three  years  and  then  bought 
the  present  Hope  Farm,  borrowing  money 
from  the  same  association  to  pay  for  part 
of  it.  In  the  meantime  the  town  cottage 
was  rented.  The  rent  more  than  paid  the 
monthly  building  and  loan  dues,  and  left  a 
little  for  taxes,  so  that  the  tenant  has 
really  been  paying  for  our  property!  The 
tenant  left  for  the  Winter  and  so  we  came 
back  for  a  few  months  to  try  the  little 
house  again.  The  farm  lies  about  10  miles 
away,  and  is  easy  to  reach.  We  are  there 
frequently.  Charlie  and  his  family  hold 
the  fort  this  Winter.  He  will  take  care 
of  the  stock,  sell  the  apples  and  pork,  do 
some  painting  and  repairing  and  cut  fence 
posts  and  clear  up  a  field  for  planting. 
Such  help  as  he  needs  can  be  hired  by  the 
day.  Early  in  Spring  we  can  all  get  at  it 
again  and  push  the  growing  season  hard. 

We  have  a  cow  and  some  hens  in  town, 
and  all  hands  are  snug  as  bugs  in  a  rug. 
The  little  boys  and  Ida  take  care  of  the 
cow  and  the  pony— we  haul  clover  hay  and 
stalks  from  the  farm  to  feed  them.  This 
gives  us  among  other  things  a  good  chance 
to  realize  what  a  blessing  (financial  and 
otherwise)  it  is  to  have  milk,  fruit  and 
vegetables  of  your  own.  We  have  a  young 
heifer  here  that  will  eat  less  than  10  cents' 
worth  of  grain  a  day.  It  would  cost  more 
than  $10  a  month  to  buy  the  milk  she  gives 
at  the  prices  others  pay.  We  could  bring 
down  Genevieve,  who  is  just  fresh,  and 
sell  $10  worth  a  month  besides  our  own 
supply.  The  little  boys  do  pretty  well 
at  caring  for  the  stock— with  some  watch¬ 
ing— but  I  agree  with  Mr.  Manchester 
when  he  says  that  feeding  a  good  cow  is 
a  responsible  job.  One  thing  we  miss  is 
the  pure  water  on  the  farm.  I  am  always 
afraid  of  town  water,  and  always  want  it 
boiled  before  drinking  it— and  boiling 
makes  Tt  flatter  than  a  pancake.  We 
bring  drinking  water  from  the  farm,  and 
this  has  put  me  on  the  track  of  a  new 
game.  When  the  weather  gets  a  little 
milder  we  hope  to  try  bottling  our  spring 
water  and  putting  it  on  the  market  in  a 
modest  way. 

I  don’t  want  anyone  to  think  that  the 
Hope  Farm  man  has  become  either  a  tired 
or  a  retired  farmer  because  he  follows  the 
Madame  and  the  children  to  the  town  cot¬ 
tage  for  a  few  months.  I  have  all  I  want 
to  do.  If  we  had  10  times  as  many  apples 
and  onions  as  we  grew  this  year  we  could 
sell  them  all  at  good  prices  in  this  town. 
A  man  right  here  during  this  eating  sea¬ 
son  can  find  customers  for  a  vast  amount 
of  stuff  that  would  be  slow'  of  sale  when 
handled  by  middlemen.  A  good  business 
man  can  far  more  than  pay  rent  by  living 
right  among  his  customers,  learning  what 
they  want  and  then  telling  the  boys  to 
bring  it  in  from  the  farm.  I  can  see  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  local  trade  this  Winter  that 
I  did  not  think  of.  Suppose  I  had  three 
or  four  tons  of  good  squash  and  500  dozen 
of  good  celery  right  now.  With  a  stock 
in  our  town  cellar  the  little  boys  could 
take  orders  over  the  telephone  and  de¬ 
liver  goods  with  the  pony!  I  have  a  va¬ 
cant  lot  here — naturally  very  strong  soil. 
I  now  see  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to 
growing  Prizetaker  onions.  This  year  I 
want  to  work  up  that  lot,  handle  it  right 
and  transplant  the  onions  right  here.  They 
will  attract  attention  as  they  grow,  and 
will  advertise  themselves.  Many  of  such 
things  occur  to  a  farmer  when  he  is 
brought  up  close  to  the  people  who  are 
to  buy  his  goods.  When  I  first  started 
with  the  town  lot  I  planted  a  small  or¬ 
chard  of  plum  trees.  Now  I  find  them 
alive  with  the  San  Jos§  scale— in  fact,  so 
much  alive  that  the  trees  are  nearly  dead. 
There  are  one  or  two  young  sprouts  from, 
most  of  them  which  seem  to  be  thriving. 
I  shall  dishorn  these  trees  by'  cutting 
them  far  back— then  paint  with  lime  and 
sulphur  wash  and  try  to  make  new  heads. 
I  find  the  scale  all  over  the  blackberries 
and  currants. 

Farm  Notes.— The  weather  has  been 
cold  and  disagreeable.  There  is  quite 
enough  snow  to  make  it  uncomfortable  to 
be  out.  It  is  risky  shipping  apples  in 


baskets  or  boxes  during  such  weather, 
but  we  have  kept  them  goipg  by  express 
without  any  loss.  We  have  begun  to  ship 
a  few  Russets,  though  it  is  early  for  that 
variety.  The  Greenings  are  still  firm  and 
solid.  The  best  of  the  Baldwins  have  gone, 
but  the  smaller  ones  are  very  fine.  Uncle 
lild  sent  us  a  box  of  oranges  for  New 
Year’s.  They  were  very  nice,  but  1  prefer 

a  good  apple . The  old  horses 

hold  their  own  pretty  well.  Major  is 
growing  grizzled  but  though  his  legs  ar 
a  little  stiff  his  disposition  is  limber 
enough— and  who  wouldn’t  prefer  disposi¬ 
tion  to  legs?  Now  is  the  time  to  feed  lin¬ 
seed  meal  to  the  old  fellows.  I  look  for 
milder  weather  soon,  and  then  we  can 
turn  the  old  veterans  out  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  to  sun  themselves  and  come  as  ne  i 
to  kicking  up  their  heels  as  their  stiff 

joints  will  permit . Even  while  I 

was  writing  about  ‘‘milder  weather”  com¬ 
ing  a  cold  wave  was  on  the  way.  It 
swooped  down  upon  us  with  a  whirl  of 
snow  and  sleet.  My!  But  it  was  a  fierce 
one!  1  remember  that  25  years  ago  I  drove 
the  supply  team  for  a  lumber  camp  in 
Michigan.  In  just  such  a  storm  as  this 
the  gray  mare  balked  with  a  big  load  and 
right  in  the  woods!  The  children  have  big 
eyes  as  I  tell  them  how  I  finally  got  out. 
I  am  better  at  telling  about  it  than  1 

would  be  at  doing  it  over  again . 

It  is  a  long  way  yet  to  corn  planting 
time,  but  we  have  many  questions  like 
this: 

"Tell  in  detail  your  method  of  tarring 
seed  corn,  and  how  you  plant  the  tarred 
seed  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  Is  tarring 
an  absolute  safeguard  against  crows?” 

The  way  we  do  is  to  blow  the  seed  corn 
clear  of  dust  and  take  an  ordinary  bucket 
about  two-thirds  full.  1’hen  pour  on  top 
a  big  spoonful  of  gas  tar.  Then  with  a 
big  iron  spoon  stir  and  stir  until  your  arm 
begs  for  a  rest,  by  which  time  the  corn 
will  be  well  blackened.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pour  on  more  tar  from  time  to 
time.  The  object  is  to  have  every  kernel 
thoroughly  blackened.  We  then  stir  in 
wood  ashes  or  bran  to  dry  the  corn  and  it 
is  ready  to  plant.  We  plant  by  hand, 
though  I  am  told  that  the  tarred  corn, 
well  dried,  can  be  used  in  a  planter.  Wi'h 
us  such  corn  is  practically  safe.  The 
crows  and  chipmunks  dig  out  a  few  hills, 
but  rarely  care  to  taste  it  a  second  time. 
One  of  our  cornfields  is  right  in  the  woods, 
where  ordinary  corn  would  be  two-thirds 
destroyed,  yet  when  tarred  seed  is  used 
we  lose  barely  a  dozen  hills.  We  do  not 
find  the  North  Carolina  tar  which  comes 
in  cans  as  useful  as  the  gas  tar. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker's 

OLD  LINE  LIFE  INSURANCE  CLUB 

This  club  has  been  organized  to  meet 
the  need  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  read¬ 
ers  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  farmer,  his  family,  and  his  hired 
help  have  every  good  reason  to  carry  all 
the  good  Life  or  Investment  insurance 
within  their  means. 

They  have  not  always  been  successful  in 
the  selection  of  a  company,  frequently,  but 
unknowingly  for  a  time,  paying  good 
money  inio  irresponsible  concerns  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  Old  Line  Companies. 

Their  selection  as  to  the  plan  of  policy 
has  not  always  been  in  accord  with  the 
particular  need  they  had  in  mind. 

They  have  frequently  bought  their  poli¬ 
cies  at  the  highest  rates  instead  of  the 
lowest. 

They  have  in  most  cases  wished  for  ex¬ 
perienced,  trustworthy  counsel  to  aid  in 
their  decision,  but  wfiich  has  seldom  been 
their  privilege. 

Through  the  organization  of  this  Club  it 
is  hoped  all  these  obstacles  will  be  entirely 
removed  and  place  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  in 
possession  of  all  the  facilities  which  the 
banker,  lawyer  and  business  man  of  the 
larger  cities  enjoy  in  attending  to  this  very 
important  matter,  which  so  often  provides 
the  only  resources  at  death  for  dependent 
ones,  or  for  one’s  own  needs  when  he  finds 
"he  is  not  as  young  as  he  used  to  be.” 

This  is  certain;  the  readers  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  will  be  dealt  with  honestly,  have 
their  life  and  savings  insurance  placed 
with  one  of  the.  very  best  companies  for 
their  own  interest  and  get  their  value,  in 
the  goods  they  want,  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

It  will  help  young  men  and  women  to 
save  for  the  future,  which  they  must  do 
if  they  would  succeed,  with  reliable  insur¬ 
ance  on  their  lives  included,  and  having 
more  privileges  than  any  savings  bank  af¬ 
fords  in  the  event  of  their  inability  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  payments. 

It  will  help  men  and  women  of  families, 
or  young  men  contemplating  marriage,  to 
get  the  insurance  they  under  no  circum¬ 
stance  should  be  without,  with  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction. 

The  membership  is  limited.  Prompt  ap¬ 
plication  should  therefore  be  made. 

All  particulars  as  to  membership,  cost, 
plans  of  insurance  will  be  furnished  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  following  particulars:  Name 
in  full,  age,  date  of  birth,  if  married, 
names,  ages  and  occupation  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  family.  Address 


Selling  Farm  Produce.— Every  time  I 
write  a  word  about  children  and  farm 
business  someone  asks  if  we  are  not  afr  a 
the  children  will  be  laughed  at  if  they  are 
known  as  farmers!  Few  tilings  make  me 
more  indignant  than  a  suggestion  of  that 
sort.  When  anybody  at  Hope  Farm  be¬ 
comes  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
farmer,  and  that  his  bread  depends  on 
farm  work,  he  couldn’t  get  away  too  quit 
for  me.  Our  children  are  brought  up  to 
understand  that  the  farm  is  not  only  their 
home,  but  the  place  where  their  living  is 
to  be  made.  They  are  proud  to  sell  apples 
or  milk  or  onions,  because  we  all  try  to 
put  respect  and  character  into  those  crops. 
The  Hope  Farm  man  can  see  no  shame 
whatever  in  carrying  a  basket  of  fruit  or 
onions  provided  the  bottom  layer  is  as 
good  as  the  top  and  the  middle  better  than 
either.  Our  children  are  brought  up  to 
have  respect  for  simple  and  homely  things. 
It  is  my  ambition  to  make  them  good 
farmers — plain,  honest  citizens.  Some  of 
the  young  people  of  to-day  are  enough  to 
give  an  old-timer  a  severe  headache.  They 
are  pushed  far  beyond  their  capacity  until 
they  really  think  that  "smartness”  is 
character  and  monkey-like  imitation  is 
originality.  The  fault  is  chiefly  with  thpir 
parents  who  give  their  children  to  under¬ 
stand  that  a  soft-handed  handler  of  goods 
is  superior  to  the  actual  producer.  Of 
course  I  realize  that  most  old-timers  like 
myself  have  forgotten  how  the  world 
really  looks  to  a  young  fellow.  Perhaps 
it  ought  not  to  appear  to  them  just  as  i' 
did  to  me,  for  I  am  forced  to  admit  that 
the  world  has  changed  since  I  was  a  boy! 
Still,  with  my  experience,  I  can  see  that 
unless  this  country  gets  into  the  control 
of  a  small  body  of  men  so  that  ordinary 
men  and  women  are  to  be  mere  apes  o 
subordinates,  doing  what  others  tell  them 
to  do,  these  young  people  give  no  evidence 
of  being  able  to  stand  alone.  I  do  not 
blame  the  young  people  half  as  much  as 
I  blame  their  parents— poor,  weak  mis¬ 
guided  folks  who  imagine  that  the  so- 
called  polish  which  “society”  puts  on  a 
boy  or  girl  is  superior  to  the  sterling 
character  which  can  only  come  through 
somebody's  self-denial.  Why,  such  folks 
consider  the  bootblack  a  more  necessary 
citizen  than  the  shoemaker.  'I'hey  toil  and 
slave  and  skimp  and  even  dodge  some  of 
their  bills  in  order  that  John  or  Mary  may 
appear  as  well  as  richer  children.  Can 
they  not  see  what  a  false  position  they 
put  their  children  in?  None  of  that  at 
Hope  Farm! 

Another  thing  that  I  blame  some  well- 
to-do  people  for  is  that  they  push  their 
children  out  into  competition  with  boys 
and  girls  who  need  every  cent  they  can 
earn.  A  man  well  capable  of  keeping  his 
daughter  at  home  to  help  her  mother— and 
paying  her  for  it — will  get  her  a  job  at 
small  pay.  The  girl  does  not  need  the  in¬ 
come,  but  she  not  only  takes  a  job  from 
girls  who  do  need  it,  but  she  works  for  a 
low  figure  and  thus  keeps  down  the  price. 
1'his  thing  is  all  wrong— for  the  first  girl 
does  not  even  learn  to  support  herself. 

H.  W.  C. 


CIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MXLjlS  grind  Corn 
in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
'reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOPS  MFC.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Q  1  nt|Q  of  Plank  save  Timber  and  Cash.  Cheapest, 
DAnnO  strongest,  best.  7,000  in  42  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  BHAWVKR  B  BOTHERS,  Bellefontaine,  Ohio 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Oldest  and  Best  GrindlngMlll 
Made.  'W’lll  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 
THOS.  ROBERTS, 

9  it.  Springfield,  O. 


C.  E.  RAFFERTY,  Secretary, 

The  R.  N-Y.’s  Old  Line  Life  Insurance  Club, 
106  East  125th  Street,  Now  York  City. 


AH  Service  Garden  Tools. 

A  word  to  truck  gardeners  and  those  who  ap* 
preciate  perfect  working  tools  for  growing  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  their  own  households  must  be  timely  here. 
The  last  few  years  have  wrought  many  changes  in 
all  classes  of  implements.  In  none  is  this  change 
more  marked  than  the  state  of  perfection  that  has 
been  reached  in  gardening  tools.  This  subject  can¬ 
not  be  mentioned  without  bringingup  the  Planet  Jr. 
line,  manufactured  by  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  Box  1107  V, 
Philadelphia.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Planet  Jrs.  have  attained  so  great  popularity,  find¬ 
ing  their  way  naturally  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  it.  It  is  because 


these  tools,  one  or  another,  in  one  or  another  of 
their  many  variable  forms,  meet  exactly  and  fully 
every  single  need  and  purpose  of  gardeners  from 
seeding  to  last  cultivation.  This  is  forcibly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Planet  Jr.  No  4  Combined  Drill  shown 
herewi  th.  Readei  s  should  note  carefully  the  many 
attachments.  We  show  it  as  a  seeder  in  which  form 
it  plants  in  hills  or  drills  at  all  proper  distances 
apart.  It  is  the  work  of  but  a  moment  to  convert  it 
into  a  hoe,  cultivator  or  plow,  capable  of  the  great’ 
est  variety  of  nice  work  in  hoeing  to  or  from  plants, 
cultivating,  furrowing,  ridging  etc.,  either  between 
or  astride  the  rows.  We  show  No.  4  here  merely 
to  suggest  to  our  readers  the  general  excellence  of 
all  Planet  Jr.  tools.  There  are  some  forty  of  them, 
single  seeders,  hoes,  etc.,  others  combination  tools 
with  even  more  variety  than  the  one  shown.  They 
include  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  and  hand  and  Horse 
Cultivators,  Plows,  Combination  Tools,  Beet  Sugar 
Cultivators  etc.  A  special  tool  for  almost  every 
special  need.  Readers  in  any  way  interested  in 
gardening  should  be  interested  in  the  Planet  Jr. 
Catalog.  The  1904  edition  contains  over  100  illus¬ 
trations.  Among  them  are  sixteen  beautiful  half 
tones  showing  Planet  Jrs.  in  garden  or  field  scenes 
in  this  and  foreign  lands.  We  know  of  no  better 
book  to  guide  any  one  in  the  choice  of  any  garden 
tool.  It  may  be  had  for  the  asking 


I 

Don’t  Bay  Withoat  Rending  Ow 

ncubator 

Book 

It  is  bright,  interesting,  practical.  It  tells  Just 
what  you  want  to  know— what  you  must  know 
to  buy  wisely.  The  man  who  writes  it  has 
spent  22  years  in  developing  the  incubator 

It  was  he  who  perfected  the  Racines,  and  his 
book  tells  you  about  them — also  about  all  others. 

Write  for  it  to-day — it  is  free. 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87  Racine,  Wis. 

yiCTOR 

Incubators 

g  are  truthfully  pictured  and  their 

||  1  actual  working  told  in  about  30 

of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata- 
O  ICiJ  logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 

gives  information  about  the 
chicken  business.  We  begin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 

It  with  the  marketing  of  the  fowls.  There’s  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
k  Our  incubators  are  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 

I  regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  counton 

1  hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  back  if  not  all  we  claim. 

1  We  pay  freight.  The  book  is  free.  Just  say  “Send  Victor 

1  Book”  and  we’ll  doit.  GEO.  EKTfiL  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Factory  Price 

Direct  to  You 

We  are  the  only  genera!  merchandise  house 
which  owns,  controls  and  directly  manages  a 
vehicle  factory.  We  build  our  vehicles  from 
the  ground  up  and  know  what's  under  the  paint. 
We  add  but  one  small  profit  to  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  hence  our  customers  are  getting 
a  better  made  job  in  a  finer  finish  and  at  a  lower 
price  than  can  possibly  be  secured  elsewhere. 

$}Q80 

“LEADER”  Road 
Wagon  —  Imitation 
leather  trimmed: 
carpet,  wrench  and 
shafts:  just  as  illustrated.  Write  for  further 

925'50 

"CHALLENGE” 
Buggy— 24  in.  body, 
cloth  trimmed;  top, 
back  and  side  cur¬ 
tains,  storm  apron, 
carpet  and  shafts. 
Write  for  details. 
We  also  have  better  grades  up  to  the  very  best 
and  most  stylish  t  hat  can  possibly  be  put  together. 


Vehicle  Catalogue  Free.  Send  for  tt 
today.  It  will  give  particulars  about  the  above 
work.  It  also  illustrates  and  describes  the 
newest  and  best  line  of  Runabouts,  Stanhopes, 
Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys.  Carriages,  Carts, 
Spring  Wagons,  etc.,  ever  quoted  direct  to  the 
buyer.  It  explains  the  difference  between  good 
and  unreliable  work — between  the  hand-painted 
and  the  dipped  buggy — and  also  explains  our 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  and 

50  Days’  Trial  Offer. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  our  Vehicle  Cat.  No.  El. 

Montgomery  Ward^Co. 

Chicago 

A  special  circular  quoting  our  entire  lire  of 
Sleighs,  Sleds,  etc.,  will  be  sent  at  the  sains 
time,  if  you  request  it.  40 


The  Bantam 

I  beats  'em  all.  On©  ouBtomer  writes  he  ob¬ 
tained  61  chleks  from  60  eggs.  The 
1  Hantam  hatchea  every  fertile  egg  every 
time.  Catalogue  proves  1 1 — sent  free. 

Buckeye  lneubator  Co. 
Box,  28,  Springfield,  O. 


Save  T wo  Thirds 

of  the  oil  and  get  20  per  cent  more  chicks 

Trainer  VON  CULIN  INCUBATORS 

Absolutely  tho  highest  grade  machine  on  market  and 
Bold  lower  than  any  other  in  It«  class.  Will  par  for  lt- 
fle  If  first  season  by  what  it  Bavea  and  bigger  hatches. 
Our  *•  Boiled  Down”  Catalog  proves  a' l  claims.  Sent  free. 
Wajrlaiidljio’b*  &  JHfg.  Co.  Box  77,  Way  land,  N.Y. 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS 

1  are  built  on  correct  principles;  are 
*  absolutely  reliable;  will  last  a  life¬ 
time,  and  the  price  is  right  too.  Our 
mammoth  big  catalog  tells  all  about 
them,  and  the  chicken  business.  It’s  a  corker,  and  a 
flve-cent  stamp  will  bring  it  to  you.  AddreBS, 
C.G-StlOHJIAIiLR,  Box  394,  Freeport,  I1L 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

IFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

orders  promptly  filled  from 
Buffalo.  Catalog  free,  Poultry  Book  10c. 

Dos  Molqoo  Incubator  Co..  Dept.  80.  Dos  Molnoo,  la. 


$  |  o*8°  For 

I  ad  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  oatalog  to-day. 

QEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


The  Cyphers  Guarantee 

Is  made  to  you  personally  and  Is  backed  by  every  dollar  we 
have  i  n  the  world.  It  says  the 

Cyphers  incubator 

will  give  you  better  satisfaction,  hatching 
more  and  healthier  chicks,  with  less  oil 
and  attention  than  any  other  or  your  money 
back.  Used  by  more  successful  poultrymen 
titan  all  other  makes  combined.  Catalogue  free  if 
you  name  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Buffalo,  Chicago,  Now  York,  Boaton. 


BVILT  TO  LAST 

Never  outclassed— Sure  llutch 
Incubators.  Built  better  than 
your  house.  No  hot  centers;  no 
chilling  draughts  on  sensitive 
eggs.  Every  cubic  inch  in  egg 
chamber  at  uniform,  blood  tem¬ 
perature  of  fowl.  It’s  a  continual 
pleasure  to  hatch  nearly  every 
fertile  egg  with  a  Sure  Hatch. 

Free  catalogue  ,  C25  with  pictures  tells  lively  story. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Clay  Center,  Ncl>, .  Indtunupolls,  Ind. 


JOOD  RESULTS. 

to  be  absolutely  aure  about  it  use  th. 

n  RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

■U  ,tt  the  eggs  are  right,  you  can’t  make  a 

U  ™  n  •  mistake.  Just  follow  instructions _ the 

*  U  Reliable  will  do  the  rest  OUR  90TM 

CENTURY  POULTRY  BOOK,  malted  for  10c,  tcllg'all, ibout  It  ill 

other  things  you  eiould  know.  We  have  lloyards  of  thorouehkred 
poultry.  BKLUBLEINCli.&BKDU.  tO.,lioi  B-lOlluluey.III. 


THE  ORMAS 

has  become  famous  by  its  hatching 
qualities.  Bend  for  our  new  catalog 
and  learn  more  reasons  why.  It's  free. 

L.  A.  BANT  A,  LIGON1EU,  INDIANA 


They  Will  Tell  You 

Ask  the  most  successful 
poultrymen.  Feep-O’-Day 
Brooders  have  been  on  the 
12  years.  Used  e:  - 
on  the  largest 
in  America, 
poultry 
mailed  free. 

CORNELL  INCUBATOR  MFG.  CO.. 
Box  32  .Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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TEE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
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It  looks  as  though  a  northern  peach  will  be  a  de¬ 
cided  “peach”  this  year.  The  fearful  cold  is  likely  to 
have  killed  most  of  the  buds.  It  is  true  they  were 
dormant,  but  such  unusual  temperature  will  prob¬ 
ably  prove  too  much  for  them.  As  soon  as  the  buds 
can  be  tested  we  would  like  to  have  reports  from  our 
readers. 

* 

Five  oleomargarine  dealers  in  Chicago  have  been 
sent  to  jail.  Formerly  such  offenders,  when  found 
guilty,  were  fined.  They  could  easily  pay  their  fine 
and  then  go  back  to  their  old  trade.  A  term  in  jail, 
however,  is  a  very  different  thing,  and  will  do  more 
to  enforce  honesty  upon  a  man  than  a  dozen  fines. 
Enforced  honesty  never  did  ring  true,  but  it  is  some 
protection  for  the  public  at  least.  There  are  some 
big  men  in  this  land  who  would  learn  more  respect 
for  the  people  in  a  few  months’  contemplation  behind 
iron  bars  than  they  could  in  15  years  at  any  univer¬ 
sity! 

♦ 

Tiie  recent  articles  on  celery  growing  in  that  Penn¬ 
sylvania  swamp  have  called  forth  quite  a  number  of 
farmers  who  are  transferring  the  wealth  in  such 
“pockets”  to  their  own  pockets.  In  many  places  suc¬ 
cessful  gardening  seems  to  have  gone  down  hill  into 
the  drained  swamp,  where  nature  has  packed  the 
plant  food  away  for  safe  kSeffing.  Many  an  eastern 
swamp  with  the  water  taken  out  of  it  is  as  valuable 
as  a  western  desert  with  water  turned  upon  it.  We 
have  heard  much  about  the  possibilities  of  “arid 
America.”  The  swamp  represents  “sloppy  America,” 
and  has  possibilities  of  its  own. 

* 

The  trouble  with  the  boll  weevil  in  Texas  cotton 
has  brought  in  a  lot  of  fakers  who  are  nearly  as  bad 
as  the  worms.  Among  other  suggestions  offered  by 
the  wise  men  is  that  of  planting  earlier  varieties  of 
cotton  which  will  mature  before  the  insect  gets  fully 
at  work.  In  this  case  the  early  cotton  will  not  catch 
the  worm.  This  good  suggestion  has  started  up  a  lot 
of  rogues  who  go  about  offering  seed  of  “early  varie¬ 
ties.”  They  have  obtained  a  lot  of  ordinary  seed, 
just  as  it  came  from  the  gin-house,  put  a  great  price 
on  it  and  now  expect  to  make  fortunes.-  They  are 
like  the  scamps  who  bought  ordinary  western  corn  at 
an  elevator  at  the  regular  wholesale  price,  put  it  up 
in  small  packages,  gave  it  fancy  names  and  sold  at 
$6  or  more  per  bushel.  Given  a  rascal,  a  big  story  and 
a  credulous  farmer  and  how  trash  will  jump  up  in 
value! 

* 

During  the  past  three  months  a  number  of  rural 
communities  in  the  Eastern  States  have  been  shocked 
by  the  increase  in  crimes  of  violence.  Lonely  country 
houses  are  robbed,  and  their  occupants  maltreated; 
men  working  in  isolated  places,  such  as  railway  sig¬ 
nal  towers,  are  in  danger  of  robbery  and  murder,  and 
rural  travelers  have  reason  to  dread  all  solitary 
roads.  Without  trying  to  account  for  this  epidemic 
of  violence,  its  existence  calls  attention  to  the  lack 
of  protection  for  the  law-abiding  citizen  in  most 
rural  communities.  Where  there  is  only  sheriff,  con¬ 
stable  and  town  marshal  or  watchman,  any  isolated 
home  is  at  the  mercy  of  marauders.  A  permanent 
State  police,  entirely  separated  from  political  affilia¬ 
tions  would  seem  the  only  effective  plan.  Great 
Britain  is  thus  served  by  its  county  constabulary,  the 
Canadian  Northwest  by  its  mounted  police,  France 
and  Germany  by  gendarmerie.  There  are  four  things 
the  country  home  has  a  right  to  demand  from  State 


and  Nation;  good  roads,  good  schools,  good  postal 
facilities  and  efficient  protection  for  life  and  property. 
We  see  a  cheerful  recognition  of  the  first  three,  and 
it  seems  time  to  insist  upon  attention  to  the  last. 

* 

Not  every  farmer  is  so  situated  that  he  can  con¬ 
veniently  keep  bees,  but  a  good  many  who  do  not 
might  just  as  well  have  a  few  hives.  Their  work  as 
pollenizers  is  well  known  to  fruit  men  and  gardeners, 
many  of  whom  have  a  few  hives  just  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  honey  is  a  very  acceptable  form  of  sweet, 
more  wholesome  to  most  people  than  sugar  or  syrups. 
Bees  require  some  care,  though  not  a  large  amount. 
An  essential  also  worth  remembering  in  other  things 
than  bee  keeping,  is  to  keep  one’s  temper.  They  know 
when  they  are  misused.  If  a  man  slaps  at  them  a  few 
times  when  around  the  hive  he  is  sure  to  be  made 
sick  of  the  bee  business  before  long.  Bees,  like  Pekin 
ducks,  are  so  easily  excited  that  they  need  no  stirring 
up  or  loud  talk. 

* 

Among  other  frauds  who  are  trying  to  turn  a  dis¬ 
honest  dollar  are  various  so-called  “medical  men” 
who  guarantee  to  turn  a  negro’s  skin  white  by  the 
use  of  the  X-rays  and  the  new  metal,  radium.  They 
claim  to  destroy  the  pigment  in  the  skin  and  thus 
change  it  to  white.  It  is  said  that  these  fellows  are 
actually  receiving  thousands  of  dollars  from  colored 
people  who  are  foolish  enough  to  attempt  this  treat¬ 
ment.  They  do  succeed  in  changing  the  skin  to  a 
dirty  brown  color,  but  it  will  not  hold  even  this 
washed-out  tint  but  goes  back  to  the  original  color 
when  the  treatment  is  stopped.  This  white  man’s 
burden  is  too  heavy  for  any  negro  to  c?’“’y.  These 
white  scamps  make  themselves  a  million  times 
blacker  at  the  heart  than  the  negro  is  on  the  skin. 

* 

We  well  remember  how  many  of  the  wise  men 
sniffed  at  the  idea  of  using  cow  peas  for  a  manurial 
crop  at  the  North  when  the  plan  was  first  suggested. 
Some  good  men  were  as  skeptical  over  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  southern  agriculture  could  give  us  such  a 
boon  as  the  wise  men  of  old  were  that  good  could 
come  from  such  a  place  as  Nazareth!  Now  the  cow 
pea  is  used  on  thousands  of  northern  farms  with 
great  success.  We  have  been  urging  farmers  to  sow 
cow  peas  after  wheat  or  oat  harvest,  plow  them  un¬ 
der  and  sow  to  grain  again.  This  would  be  quite 
practical  in  many  western  rotations,  and  during  the 
past  season  we  find  that  it  has  been  tried  on  many 
farms.  Those  who  did  the  pioneer  work  in  talking 
cow  peas  into  farm  practice  can  smile  at  the  belated 
gentlemen  who  are  now  making  up  in  noise  what 
they  lacked  in  faith! 

* 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  been 
able  to  regulate  transportation  rates  as  its  friends 
hoped  it  would.  In  spite  of  all  it  can  do  rebates  and 
rate  discriminations  continue.  Certain  shippers  are 
favored  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  usually  such 
discrimination  makes  the  burden  of  the  small  ship¬ 
per  harder  than  ever.  When  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  organized  the  people  hoped  that  it 
could  stop  these  evils,  but  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  that  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  regulations, 
since  such  power  belongs  to  Congress,  and  had  not 
been  given  by  special  legislation  to  the  Commission. 
Thus  the  evils  have  continued  and  grown,  for  while 
the  Commission  has  power  to  regulate  rates  it  can¬ 
not  enforce  them.  It  is  like  a  judge  who  hears  evi¬ 
dence  and  gives  a  decision,  and  then  has  no  power  to 
see  that  it  is  carried  out.  There  is  now  a  bill  before 
Congress  which  will  give  the  Commission  the  power 
it  needs.  This  bill  ought  to  pass  at  once.  It  will  be 
opposed  by  the  railroads  and  the  large  shippers,  for 
they  receive  the  benefit  from  “rebates”  or  cut  rates. 
Every  farmer  and  consumer  in  the  land  ought  to 
favor  this  bill. 

* 

Few  men  would  from  choice  start  a  discussion  on 
fruit  growing  with  J.  H.  Hale.  He  is  keen  and  for¬ 
cible,  and  has  demonstrated  by  his  own  success  that 
the  plan  of  culture  which  he  advocates  will,  when  the 
conditions  are  right,  bring  fine  returns.  To  go  against 
such  a  man  with  a  new  plan  which  is  at  present  half 
theory  will  strike  most  people  at  first  thought  as  a 
strange  thing  to  do.  So  it  would  be  if  we  were  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  man’s  first  thought  as  final  judgment. 
We  have  learned  that  most  men  grow  from  that  first 
thought — some  faster  than  others  perhaps— so  that  he 
who  would  start  a  new  idea  must  be  content  to  wait 
until  mature  deliberation  and  not  snap  judgment  de¬ 
cides  its  value.  Mr.  Hale,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
received  his  first  lesson  in  peach  growing  from  an  old 
seedling  tree  which,  without  cultivation  or  special 
care,  produced  good  crops  year  after  year.  He  evolved 
his  plan  of  intense  cultivation  in  the  face  of  much 
ridicule  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
considered  good  fruit  growers.  He  was  then  combat¬ 
ing  the  “first  thought”  which  his  “revolutionary” 


methods  brought  into  the  minds  of  these  men.  He 
finally  proved  that  men  with  great  natural  energy, 
fair  capital  and  the  ability  to  handle  large  enterprises 
quickly  and  well  may  succeed  with  his  methods.  This 
example  has  made  Connecticut  a  great  peach-growing. 
State,  and  stimulated  the  business  elsewhere.  In 
spite  of  all  this  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Hale  will  claim 
that  his  method  is  the  only  way  to  grow  good  fruit. 
He  has  not  even  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  best— 
since  he  has  not  tried  any  other  way.  We  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  are  localities  where  the  plan  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  soil  covered  with  a  grass  mulch  is  a  more 
practical  way  of  growing  fruit  than  “intense  culture.” 
The  fruit  will  be  just  as  good,  and  will  cost  less  per 
box  or  barrel.  In  fact,  we  think  that  the  grass  mulch 
plan  of  fruit  growing  will  open  up  new  areas  to  or¬ 
charding,  and  give  new  values  to  farm  land  whicli 
could  hardly  be  worked  at  a  profit  in  any  other  way. 
Some  of  our  horticultural  leaders  are  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  are  trying  to  prove  themselves 
right  by  their  past  convictions.  Having  taken  a  cer¬ 
tain  ground  they  seem  to  feel  that  it  will  indicate 
weakness  if  they  now  change  their  views!  Now,  there 
is  strong  yeast  in  the  truth.  Imagine  a  woman 
standing  over  her  bread,  trying  to  hold  it  from  rising 
by  keeping  her  hands  on  it,  or  a  man  trying  to  hold 
the  cork  of  a  cider  bottle  with  his  thumb!  There 
you  have  a  picture  of  a  wise  man  trying  to  keep 
growth  and  true  development  out  of  his  own  convic¬ 
tions.  Our  scientific  men  should  step  gently  over  their 
own  ideas  when  necessary,  and  not  wait  until  others 
walk  roughshod  over  them! 

* 

It  is  not  often  that  the  farmers  of  New  York  State 
have  a  chance  to  write  part  of  a  Governor’s  message. 
Those  who  have  attended  farm  meetings  during  the 
past  year  will  recognize  much  of  the  following  from 
Governor  Odell: 

Competition  with  the  richer  lands  of  other  States 
makes  scientific  farming  to-day  more  necessary  than 
ever  before.  A  thorough  understanding  of  our  resources 
and  the  necessities  of  our  cities  is  important,  because  it 
will  make  the  farming  industry  more  profitable  and 
consequently  of  greater  benefit  to  the  Commonwealth. 
We  have  now  two  institutions  in  the  State  which  devote 
attention  to  agricultural  interests,  one  working  along  on 
experimental  scientific  lines,  and  the  other  teaching  the 
science  of  farming.  Other  Commomvealths  have  con¬ 
tributed  largely  in  support  of  agricultural  education,  and 
it  Is  important  that  we  should  also  make  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  this  necessary  instruction.  There  have  been 
many  applications  from  the  agricultural  interests  for 
such  recognition.  Without  making  any  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  as  to  the  line  which  you  should  follow,  I 
do  desire  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  for  comply¬ 
ing  with  these  demands,  which  I  believe  to  be  reasonable 
and  in  the  interest  of  New  Y'ork. 

We  aoubt  if  there  has  ever  before  been  such  a  di¬ 
rect  suggestion  for  agricultural  education  in  a  New 
York  Governor’s  message.  Of  course  the  Governor 
refers  to  the  experiment  station  and  the  agricultural 
college.  How  did  the  Governor  come  to  see  this  great 
light?  Every  farmer  who  sent  him  a  letter  last  year 
threw  a  chip  into  the  fire.  He  simply  recognizes  the 
power  of  a  popular  and  just  demand.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  a  double  hope  in  the  brighter  prospect  for  the 
college  and  the  station! 


BREVITIES. 

Give  the  old  horses  a  little  more  feed. 

“There  are  many  worse  off  than  you.” 

Sour  face  and  surly  tongue  prevent  hope  from  grow¬ 
ing  young! 

The  man  behind  the  begun  decides  whether  it  shall  be 
fizzle  or  success. 

It  was  too  much  for  the  nerves  of  Jack  Frost  to  earn 
the  title  of  “Hon.  John.” 

Shoveling  snow  gives  an  appetite  for  pork  and  beans 
that  the  millionaire  never  dreamed  of. 

The  early  freeze-up  spoiled  the  plans  of  many  who 
wanted  to  grow  rhubarb  in  the  dark.  They  could  not 
dig  out  the  roots! 

Let  a  farmer  limit  his  study  to  the  experiment  station 
bulletins,  and  would  he  have  all  the  “agricultural  in¬ 
formation”  he  needs? 

Oh,  well,  the  snow  brings  some  nitrogen  to  the  land 
and  the  frost  will  help  break  up  the  soil.  Let's  think 
of  these  things  rather  than  of  the  dead  peach  buds. 

The  milk  of  most  cows  seems  to  increase  gradually 
in  its  per  cent  of  fat  as  the  cow  comes  nearer  freshen¬ 
ing.  This  does  not  prove  that  fat  can  be  fed  into  milk. 

French  inventors,  not  content  with  giving  us  practi¬ 
cal  horseless  carriages,  have  evolved  the  trackless  rail¬ 
road  idea,  and  have  successfully  run  10-coach  trains 
connected  with  an  automobile  motor  on  an  ordinary 
road. 

Tom  has  a  weakness  for  liquor  which  he  cannot  master. 
Dick  knows  this  and  yet  offers  him  a  drink— urges  him 
to  take  it.  Harry  sells  the  liquor.  Tom  gets  most  of 
the  discredit,  while  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  shoulders 
of  Dick  and  Harry. 

What  is  the  sense  in  trying  to  reform  jails  and  con¬ 
vict  life?  Do  not  prisoners  usually  deserve  their  fate? 
Yes,  but  why  make  them  worse  to  do  more  damage 
when  they  come  out?  A  jail  is  a  breeding  place  for 
criminal  instruction— many  “first  offenders”  receive  last¬ 
ing  blots  there. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  track  on  the  Lucin  cut-off  on  the 
Southern  Pacilic  across  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  is 
settling  again  in  several  places,  and  this  has  caused  a 
postponement  of  the  date  for  running  regular  trains  over 
the  cut-off,  which  had  been  set  for  January  1.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  opening  day  was  made  by  B.  H.  Harriman 
on  Thanksgiving  Day,  relying  on  the  assurance  of  en¬ 
gineers  that  the  apparently  bottomless  lake  had  finaljy 
been  conquered.  The  track  has  since  sunk  much  in 
several  places,  and  it  is  feared  to  permit  the  passage  of 
regular  trains.  Many  men  are  at  work  trying  to  check 
the  sinking  of  the  roadbed . The  State  Depart¬ 

ment  at  Washington  has  for  some  time  been  receiving 
inquiries  from  people  of  moderate  circumstances  and 
some  apparently  almost  in  poverty  as  to  the  operations 
of  some  one  known  as  George  W.  Thatcher,  who  has 
addressed  notes  to  various  persons,  representing  him¬ 
self  to  be  the  administrator  of  vast  estates  in  England, 
in  which  those  addressed  were  informed  they  had  an 
interest.  Some  of  those  written  to  paid  fees  to  Thatcher, 
and,  receiving  no  interests  in  the  alleged  estates, 
inquired  of  the  State  Department  for  information  as  to 
the  estates.  Acting  Secretary  Loomis  has  just  received 
a  report  from  London  that  Thatcher  had  been  prose¬ 
cuted  for  fraud  and  forgery  in  London  before  the  Chan¬ 
cery  Court  in  1899,  had  pleaded  guilty  and  has  been 
sentenced  to  18  months’  imprisonment.  A  great  many 
of  the  inquiries  came  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  its  vi¬ 
cinity . For  12  hours,  December  29,  13  engine 

companies  battled  with  a  stubborn  fire  in  a  six-story 
storage  warehouse  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  loss,  accord¬ 
ing  to  James  F.  Keenan,  president  of  the  company,  will 
not  fall  below  $200,000,  and  may  reach  $700,000.  The  in¬ 
surance  will  not  cover  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  loss. 
Mr.  Keenan  blames  the  steel  shutters  and  doors,  which 
are  approved  by  the  fire  underwriters,  for  most  of  the 
damage.  He  contends  that  if  the  firemen  had  been 
able  to  open  these  doors  and  shutters  the  flames  would 
have  been  under  control  long  before  they  were.  The 
building  is  a  solid  brick  structure,  equipped  for  a  ware¬ 
house  and  constructed  of  slow  burning  material.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  practically  fireproof.  Its  solidity 
and  protected  character  were  the  means  of  making  the 
fire  one  of  the  hardest  to  fight  the  department  has  had 

for  years . December  30  fire  occurred  in  the 

Iroquois  Theater,  Chicago,  started  by  an  electric  appli¬ 
ance,  and  during  the  panic  that  ensued  591  persons 
were  killed,  chiefly  women  and  children.  It  was  during 
a  matinee  performance.  The  asbestos  curtain  in  the 
theater  w'ould  not  work,  and  the  flames  swept  at  once 
to  the  pit  and  adjoining  wralls.  All  the  exits  were  soon 
choked  by  frantic  women  and  children,  and  those  on  the 
inside,  terror-stricken  at  the  advancing  flames  and 
smoke,  were  unable  to  move  either  way.  For  an  instant 
the  stairways  leading  from  the  balcony  were  a  mass  of 
struggling  people,  with  scores  behind  constantly  push¬ 
ing  closer  and  fighting  to  get  out.  Those  in  the  van, 
unable  to  keep  their  footing,  fell  headlong.  Those  be¬ 
hind  fell  over  their  prostrate  forms,  crushing  and  suffo¬ 
cating  them.  Most  of  those  who  were  suffocated  were 
in  the  balcony,  where  they  succumbed  to  the  gases 
which  arose  from  the  burning  plush  seats  when  they 
caught  fire  from  the  curtain,  which  fell  forward  as  it 
was  burned  from  its  fastenings.  The  theater  had  been 
constructed  but  a  short  time,  and  all  its  equipment  was 
not  yet  in  place.  This  was,  unfortunately,  the  case  with 
a  fire-escape  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  small  iron 
balconies,  to  which  the  iron  ladder  was  to  be  attached, 
were  up,  but  the  ladder  had  not  yet  been  constructed. 
When  the  panic  was  at  its  height  a  great  number  of 
women  ran  for  these  fire-escapes,  only  to  find  as  they 
emerged  from  the  doorway  upon  the  little  iron  plat¬ 
form  that  they  were  30  to  50  feet  from  the  ground,  a 
fire  behind  and  no  method  of  escape  in  front.  There 
was,  according  to  law,  an  asbestos  curtain,  which,  if 
lew'ered,  would  have  confined  the  flames  to  to  the  stage, 
for  a  time  at  least.  This  curtain  was  not  lowered.  Ed¬ 
die  Foy,  the  principal  comedian,  says  he  called  again 
and  again  for  the  curtain  to  be  lowered  and  got  no 
answer.  Others  say  some  sort  of  ap.  attempt  wps  made 
to  lower  the  curtain,  but  that  it  stuck  part  way  down. 
It  is  now  asserted  that  this  so-called  fireproof  curtain 
was  totally  burned.  The  exits  which  were  provided  by 
law'  for  just  such  emergencies  were  blocked  by  iron 
doors,  and  these  doors  were  locked.  The  struggling 
victims  strove  to  batter  them  down  with  their  naked 
fists.  There  was  no  fire  alarm  box  in  front  of  the 
theater,  as  customary.  A  man  had  to  run  some  dis¬ 
tance  and  turn  in  an  alarm  by  word  of  mouth,  losing 
time  of  inestimable  value.  There  was  no  shaft  or  flue 
at  the  back  of  the  stage  for  carrying  the  smoke  and 
flames  away  from  the  auditorium,  such  as  are  in  use 
in  other  big  structures  of  the  kind,  according  to  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  construction  of  the  building  published  in 
the  Fireproof  Magazine  some  time  ago.  The  method  of 
fireproofing  the  balcony  and  gallery  is  declared  to  have 
been  defective  because  metal  lath  was  used  in  exposed 
construction  instead  of  being  buried  in  concrete,  it  is 
stated  that  the  means  of  exit  from  the  balconies  and 
galleries  were  not  adequate.  A  spirit  of  unreasoning 
panic  seemed  to  possess  almost  everybody.  The  in¬ 
stances  in  which  it  did  not  were  so  rare  as  to  seem 
about  miraculous.  The  loss  of  life  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  theater  fire  on  record  in  this  country,  and 
is  only  exceeded  by  the  holocaust  of  the  Ring  Theater, 
Vienna,  in  1881,  when  900  lives  w'ere  lost.  At  the 
memorable  fire  in  the  Brooklyn  Theater,  1876,  294  were 
killed.  The  property  loss  at  the  Iroquois  only  amounted 
to  $20,000,  but  it  is  said  that  $100,000  in  property  was 
stolen  during  the  excitement.  January  1  Mayor  Harri¬ 
son  closed  19  theaters  in  Chicago,  none  of  which  was 
provided  with  a  fireproof  curtain.  A  number  of  persons 
connected  with  the  Iroquois  Theater  have  been  arrested 

on  charge  of  manslaughter . Iowa’s  handsome 

$3,000,000  State  House  at  Des  Moines  was  gutted  by  a 
fire  that  started  January  4  from  an  improperly  insulated 
electric  light  wire  in  the  attic  of  the  building.  Eleven 
fire  companies  w'ere  called  out,  but  were  unable  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  the  flames  on  account  of  insufficient 
water  pressure  and  the  height  of  the  capitol.  Gov.  Cum¬ 
mins  headed  a  rescuing  party  that  did  splendid  work 
in  saving  State  records  and  many  volumes  in  the  State 

library.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $500,000 . 

Under  the  proclamation  issued  by  Gov.  Peabody,  of 
Colorado,  declaring  San  Miguel  County  to  be  in  a  state 
of  insurrection  and  giving  the  military  full  power  to  use 
such  measures  as  they  deem  proper  to  restore  peace. 
Major  Zeph  T.  Hill,  commander  of  the  military  at 
Telluride,  has  established  a  strict  press  censorship  and 
taken  control  of  both  telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 
Major  Hill  rounded  up  25  of  the  leading  union  agitators, 
including  President  Miller,  of  the  Miners’  Union,  Janu¬ 
ary  4,  and  marched  them  to  the  railroad  station.  A  de¬ 
tachment  was  sent  to  the  office  of  Eugene  E’ngley,  ex- 
Attorney-General  of  Colorado  and  now  representing 
members  of  the  Miners’  Union.  He  was  arrested  and 
ordered  deported.  All  were  warned  not  to  return  to 
Telluride. 

ADMINISTRATION.— During  the  present  session  of 
Congress  there  will  without  doubt  be  a  renewal  of  the 
attempt  which  has  been  made  annually  for  the  last  10 
years  to  secure  a  repeal  or  modification  of  that  section 
of  the  Rush  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  that  limits  the  use  of  naval  vessels  on  the  lakes. 
Representative  William  Alden  Smith,  of  Michigan,  has 
taken  a  particularly  advanced  position  in  this  matter, 
and  his  activity  has,  it  is  said,  caused  a  corresponding 
move  in  Canada.  He  has  heard  from  some  quarter  that 
he  believes  to  be  trustworthy  a  statement  that  the 
Canadian  government  is  about  to  enter  a  formal  pro¬ 
test  against  the  location  of  the  proposed  United  States 
naval  training  station  on  the  Great  Lakes,  according  to 
the  plans  of  the  Taylor  board,  to  which  Congress  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  effect  in  the  present  session.  Anticipat¬ 
ing  such  protest,  Mr.  Smith  already  has  prepared  him¬ 
self  to  renew  the  attack  upon  the  Rush  Treaty,  holding 


as  he  does  that  it  has  had  a  paralyzing  and  disastrous 
1‘ffect  upon  the  important  shipbuilding  industries  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  as  they  would  otherwise  be  in  position 
not  only  to  supply  themselves  such  naval  vessels  as 
might  be  needed  for  training  purpose  on  the  lakes,  but 
could  also  enter  into  competition  with  the  deep  sea  ship¬ 
builders  for  larger  naval  construction . The 

President  sent  to  Congress  January  4  a  special  message 
telling  what  the  Administration  had  done  to  carry  out 
the  act  for  the  construction  of  an  Isthmian  canal,  deny¬ 
ing  that  anybody  connected  with  the  United  States 
Government  had  any  part  in  inciting  the  Panama  revo¬ 
lution  and  urging  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  Two  notes  from  Minister  Buneau- 
Varilla  were  also  transmitted  by  the  President.  The 
first  related  to  the  decision  of  the  Panama  government 
to  assume  one-fifteenth  of  the  exterior  debt  of  Colombia. 
The  other  was  a  note  to  Secretary  Hay,  suggesting 
that  only  $2,000,000  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Panama 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury,  leaving  $8,000,000  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  Colombia,  this 
sum  to  draw  interest  at  8  per  cent,  amounting  to  $240,000. 

.  .  .  .  January  5  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  111  to  104, 
refused  to  pass  Representative  Hay’s  resolution  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to 
investigate  the  charges  in  Gen.  Bristow’s  report  that 
members  of  Congress  had  violated  the_ law  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  frauds  revealed  in  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  division  was  along  party  lines,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  seven  Republicans  joined  the  Democrats  in 
voting  for  the  resolution.  These  were  Messrs.  Cooper 
and  Miner  of  Wisconsin,  Prince,  Smith  and  Warner  of 
Illinois,  Wanger  of  Pennsylvania  and  Young  of  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  situation  in  the  House  regarding  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  scandals,  revealed  by  this  action,  is  one  that  is 
giving  the  leaders  much  concern,  for  the  indications  are 
that  unless  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  to  which  all  resolutions  touching  this  matter 
have  been  referred,  does  not  speedily  make  some  report 
upon  them,  a  sufficient  number  of  Republicans  will 
join  the  Democrats  in  a  movement  to  discharge  that 
committee  from  the  further  consideration  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  and  order  an  investigation  by  a  special  com¬ 
mittee. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Suits  will  shortly  be  brought 
against  dining  car  proprietors  operating  on  railroads  in 
Pennsylvania  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  State  Food  and 
Dairy  Commissioner,  for  supplying  their  patrons  with 
impure,  preserved  or  adulterated  food.  The  suits  had 
their  origin  in  the  analysis  of  samples  of  butter  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  dining  car  in  October.  Of  these  samples, 
one  of  cooking  butter  and  another  of  table  butter,  upon 
analysis,  proved,  it  is  alleged,  to  be  oleomargarine. 

The  first  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  under  its  new  by-laws  was  held 
January  2  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Dairymen’s 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  State  University,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  January  27-29. 

The  Maryland  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
sixth  annual  meeting  at  Baltimore  January  14-15. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Peninsula 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Cambridge,  Md., 
January  19-21. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock 
Breeders’  Association  will  be  held  at  Pittsburg  Febru¬ 
ary  10-11. 

James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Breeders’  Association,  re¬ 
cently  organized  at  St.  Louis  as  a  section  Qf  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  The  other  of¬ 
ficers  are:  H.  L.  Kerrack,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Prof.  W.  M.  Hayes,  Minnesota  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  secretary;  Prof.  Oscar  Erf,  Kansas  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station,  treasurer;  Dr.  H.  J.  Webber, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  chairman,  of 
Plant  Section;  Prof.  N.  E.  Hanson,  South  Dakota  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  secretary  Plant  Section;  John  Dryden. 
minister  of  agriculture  of  Ontario,  chairman  Animal 
Section;  Prof.  M.  B.  Mumford,  Missouri  Agricultural 
College,  secretary  Animal  Section.  The  constitution 
provides  for  a  council  of  seven  made  up  of  all  the  of¬ 
ficers  named  except  the  president.  Dr.  Webber  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  council,  and  Prof.  Hays  secre¬ 
tary  and  general  executive  officer. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Dakota  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Madison,  S.  D.,  Janu¬ 
ary  19-21. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  January  19-20.  __ ^ 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  CANADIAN  LAND. 

1.  What  amount  of  capital  would  be  required  to  take 
up  two  quarter  sections,  320  acres,  of  farming  land  in 
Canada?  2.  Where  could  one  get  instruction  in  up-to- 
date  farming  in  the  Dominion?  3.  Would  it  be  difficult 
to  get  a  competent  manager,  and  what  would  be  his 
pay,  either  wholly  in  coin  or  partly  in  coin  and  partly 
in  kind  or  perquisites?  4.  In  what  section  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  are  the  Winters  less  severe?  tv.  d. 

British  West  Indies. 

1.  The  amount  of  capital  required  to  take  up  two 
quarter  sections,  320  acres,  of  farming  land  in  Canada, 
would  depend  very  much  upon  the  plans  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  the  price  paid  for  the  land.  When  your 
correspondent  has  decided  which  part  of  Canada  he  is 
going  to  settle  in  he  may  obtain  all  necessary  particu¬ 
lars  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  several 
provinces.  Good  land  can  be  had  at  from  $5  to  $8  an 
acre  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  but  if  your  corre¬ 
spondent  intends  settling  in  a  warmer  and  more  settled 
part  of  Canada  he  will  have  to  pay  more.  In  Ontario, 
good  land  would  run  from  $59  to  $60  per  acre,  and  up  to 
$100.  2.  The  reports  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  free  to  your  correspondent. 
They  contain  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  in  up-to-date 
farming.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Dominion  Immigration  Department,  Ottawa,  Out.; 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Regina,  N.  W.  T. ;  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Victoria,  B.  C.  3.  It  would  be  difficult  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  competent  manager  who  would  remain  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  good  men  in  this  country  are  anxious 
to  obtain  land  of  their  own,  and  will  do  so^as  soon  as 
they  can.  Laboring  men  get  from  $1.50  to  TUTo  a  day, 
without  board,  in  the  Northwest,  and  a  good  manager 
would  have  to  get  considerably  more  than  that.  4.  The 
Winters  are  least  severe  in  British  Columbia,  southern 
Ontario  and  Nova  Scotia.  Of  these  three  sections,  land 
is  cheapest  in  British  Columbia. 

Ottawa,  Ont.  [Prof.]  w.  t.  macoun. 

NOTES  BY  AN  OLD  FARMER. 

Tn  some  farmers’  institutes  I  see  more  farmers  over  50 
than  under  35  years;  is  it  because  the  old  ones  are  in 
their  dotage  and  have  need  to  learn  more?  The  new 
year  is  at  hand;  what  experiment  are  you  going  to 
make  this  year,  and  how?  Some  of  you  will  hear  of  a 
new  grain  that  gives  large  yields;  will  you  pay  a  big 
price  and  sow  largely,  or  try  a  small  amount  to  see  how 
it  does  on  your  ground?  Will  you  buy  largely  of  some 
new  fertilizer  without  knowing  what  your  land  needs? 
A  load  of  burnt  horse  manure  gave  in  two  crops  and 
good  stand  of  clover  the  kind  that  I  needed;  potash  and 
acid  more  than  high-priced  nitrogen.  Have  you  tried 
separately  some  form  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  acid 
phosphate,  then  each  two  in  combination,  and  then  all 
three,  or  are  you  like  the  man  who  said  he  knew  bag 
fertilizer  was  good  for  buckwheat  as  he  had  tried  and 
had  a  big  crop?  I  asked  him  if  he  left  a  strip  with  none 
on;  he  said  no.  Did  he  know  that  the  money  spent  did 
him  any  good?  A  farmer  about  60  years  ago,  wishing 
to  know  if  it  paid  to  cross-plow  the  Fall-plowed  ground 
in  the  Spring,  told  his  boy  to  arag  a  narrow  strip 
through  the  field.  The  boy  put  a  board  on  the  A  drag 
and  rode;  result,  not  one-fourth  crop  oats,  that  it 


would  pay  $10  a  day  to  plow;  cost  to  find  out,  a  few 
bushels  of  oats.  Was  not  that  better  than  to  leave  a 
whole  field  unplowed  to  find  out?  Try  new  ways  and 
new  seeds  on  a  small  scale.  1  asked  a  farmer  if  he  was 
going  to.  the  farmers’  institute,  about  three  minutes 
away;  he  said:  “No,  I  went  to  one  once  and  followed 
the  advice  of  one  of  the  speakers,  and  it  proved  a 
failure,  so  no  more  institutes  for  me!”  One  should  re¬ 
member  that  what  will  be  best  on  one  soil  will  not 
always  do  well  on  a  different  one.  Years  ago  1  obtained 
the  seed  of  the  best  tomato  I  had  ever  seen  at  that 
time  from  a  friend;  he  said:  “Some  do  not  like  tills 
kind,  and  their  ground  is  gravelly,  like  yours.  My  ad¬ 
vice  is  try  a  few  plants.”  On  200  plants  1  did  not  get 
a  bushel  of  ripe  tomatoes;  they  would  check  and  rot 
while  green,  and  only  a  mile  away  on  loamy  soil  they 
were  first-class.  When  you  go  to  plowing,  take  your 
drag,  and  each  morning  go  over  the  ground  plowed  the 
day  before  and  see  how  the  lumps  crumble.  E.  w.  b. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  NOTES. 

We  have  been  having  some  cold  weather  for  a  month 
past.  Wells  are  very  low,  and  some  farmers  have  had 
to  haul  water  for  stock.  We  are  fortunate  by  having 
a  good  supply  of  spring  water;  13  years  ago  this  month 
I  brought  water  from  a  powerful  spring  over  400  feet 
from  the  barn  and  about  16  feet  lowec  .The  supply  of 
water  was  smaller  than  now.  Water  is  brought  into  the 
house  from  a  well  which  was  then  dry,  which  was 
something  very  uncommon.  For  the  spring  water  I 
used  one-quarter-inch  galvanized  pipe;  laid  it  3%  or  four 
feet  deep,  straight  and  of  an  even  grade  so  I  could  let 
it  run  down  if  I  wished;  used  a  No.  2  copper  pump.  I 
put  on  a  piece  one  side  the  tie-up  similar  to  a  bay  win¬ 
dow  large  enough  for  tank  and  pump;  have  a  tank 
which  holds  V/2  barrel  which  is  kept  about  full  all  the 
time.  I  water  twice  a  day.  I  unhitch  a  cow  at  a  time, 
and  while  she  is  drinking  I  keep  pumping  so  that  when 
I  get  the  cows  watered  I  have  my  tank  full  again. 
Sometimes  I  think  I  would  like  a  w'indmill,  but  I  can 
pump  a  pailful  in  10  or  12  strokes  and  do  not  have  to 
look  after  a  mill.  It  never  freezes  in  my  barn  in  the 
coldest  weather.  w.  e.  r. 

Dover,  N.  H.  _ 


RESULTS  OF  RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY. 

Free  delivery  does  not  hurt  the  business  of  the  retail 
stores;  their  trade  is  hurt  by  the  electric  lines.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  business  done  with  department  stores, 
but  it  is  not  on  account  of  free  delivery.  m.  m. 

Oaklandon,  Ind. 

I  do  not  think  the  rural  delivery  in  this  neighborhood 
hurts  business  of  the  retail  stores.  The  people  here  have 
dealt  with  the  department  stores  for  years,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  free  delivery  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
that,  either.  r.  a. 

Necedah,  Wis. 

There  is  one  retail  store  at  Riggston,  our  nearest  town. 
There  are  rui-al  routes  on  both  sides  of  it;  it  is  doing  as 
much  business  as  before  they  were  established.  On 
Route  No.  2,  Winchester,  there  is  considerable  dealing 
with  department  stores— mostly  buying  what  cannot  be 
obtained  at  the  home  stores.  j.  j.  e. 

Winchester,  Ill. 

I  do  not  think  the  rural  free  delivery  is  anything 
against  our  local  storekeepers.  Very  few  articles  are 
ordered  from  department  stores  in  this  neighborhood; 
no  more  than  would  be  ordered  if  we  did  not  have  the 
rural  delivery.  The  delivery  is  a  great  convenience  *0 
the  farmers  in  this  section,  and  we  could  not  well  do 
without  it.  c.  m.  k. 

Delmar,  Del. 

In  answering,  I  refer  you  to  my  individual  case  as  to 
what  effect  free  delivery  has  had  on  the’ country  mer¬ 
chant.  I  live  iy2  mile  from  a  village  which  was  formerly 
my  post  office,  where  there  is  a  general  stock  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  I  take  eight  or  nine  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
w'hich  took  me  to  the  post  office  every  day.  While  there 
I  made  some  purchases.  Since  the  establishment  of  free 
delivery  I  am  not  at  our  village  once  a  month,  but  do 
my  trading  at  Indianapolis,  which  is  10  miles  away. 

Clermont,  Ind.  w.  w.  m. 

With  the  free  delivery  of  the  mail  came  its  twin 
brother,  the  rural  telephone.  The  two  have  wrought  the 
greatest  beneficial  change  ever  experienced  by  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  our  locality.  The  establishing  of  free  delivery 
was  strongly  opposed  by  all  dealers  and  citizens  of  vil¬ 
lages,  town  and  country  storekeepers,  as  the  parcels 
post  is  now  opposed  by  the  express  companies  and  their 
allies.  The  change  has  put  new  energy  into  the  farmer, 
and  the  parcels  post  w'ill  sooner  or  later  add  to  it.  The 
country  post  office  is  gone;  the  country  store  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  our  town  and  village  merchants 
are  becoming  less  in  number,  increasing  their  stock  and 
selling  on  closer  profits  than  in  former  years.  The  farm¬ 
ers  sell  their  produce  at  their  door,  or  ship  it  to  custo¬ 
mers  in  the  larger  towns.  Trading  out  their  butter  and 
eggs  and  other  marketing  at  a  general  store  is  no  longer 
practiced  as  in  former  years.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  rural  mail  delivery  has  assisted  the  farmer  in  pur¬ 
chasing  to  better  advantage.  FRE  PATTON. 

Harrison  Co.,  O. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Kelly  duplex  grinding  mill  has  iriany  features 
which  commend  it  to  stock  feeders.  Rapid  grinding  is 
one  of  them  and  it  will  grind  ear  or  shelled  corn — it  will 
even  grind  ear  corn  without  husking  if  you  prefer  it. 
It  is  manufactured  by  the  C.  S.  Kelly  Co.,  Springfield, 
O.,  who  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  catalogue  fully  de¬ 
scribing  to  anyone  writing  for  it. 

Owing  to  the  great  popularity  of  the  Victory  feed  mill, 
the  manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to  erect  a  new  and 
more  commodious  factory.  This  mill  has  given  excellent 
satisfaction  to  hundreds  of  our  readers,  and  no  one  can 
go  far  wrong  in  securing  one  for  either  home  or  custom 
work.  For  free  catalogue  and  full  information  address 
Thos.  Roberts,  Box  92,  Springfield,  O. 

The  automatic  watering  bucket  eliminates  the  water¬ 
ing  question  from  the  daily  chores.  This  is  sufficient 
reason  for  every  dairyman  to  equip  his  stable  with  them 
without  considering  at  all  the  extra  milk  which  is  a 
sure  result  of  having  clean  pure  water  constantly  before 
the  cows.  F.  H.  Chace,  Sherman,  N.  Y.,  offers  to  send 
one  of  his  basins  on  approval  to  any  dairyman.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

There’s  no  make  of  plows  of  wider  adaptability  and 
of  more  general  all-round  excellence  than  those  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Company,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  All  kinds  of  walking,  disk  sulky  and 
gang  plows,  disk,  spring  and  spike-tooth  harrows,  culti¬ 
vators,  w'heel  hoes,  haying  tools,  etc.,  are  in  their  line. 
In  order  still  further  to  popularize  the  goods  or  this 
old  reputable  factory,  the  company  will  send  a  beautiful 
souvenir  and  their  catalogue  describing  fully  all  their 
plows  and  cultivating  implements  to  anyone  writing 
for  them. 

The  Williams  Mfg.  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  was  one  of 
the  first  manufacturing  concerns  in  this  qountry  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  the  silo  in  connection  with  our  great 
national  forage  crop,  Indian  corn.  Being  in  the  tank 
business  they  naturally  took  the  silo  proposition  at  an 
early  stage  of  its  development,  and  produce  a  thoroughly 
first-class  stave  silo.  We  have  had  so  many  occasion/; 
to  criticise  a  certain  concern  in  western  New  Yom 
w'hich  sold  cheap  but  comparatively  worthless  silos,  that 
it  is  only  fair  w'e  speak  favorably  of  the  responsible  and 
reliable  houses  which  send  out  really  first-class  goods. 
If  you 'address  these  people  as  above,  they  will  send  you 
free  information  about  their  silos,  and  a  copy  of  their 
paper  on  the  subject. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

FOREFATHERS'  GRAVES. 
Beneath  the  roots  of  tangled  weeds. 

Afar  in  country  graveyards,  lie 
The  men  whose  unrecorded  deeds 
Have  stamped  this  nation’s  destiny. 

We  praise  the  present  stock  and  man; 

BuJ;  have  we  ever  thought  to  praise 
The  strong,  still,  humble  lives  that  ran 
The  deep-cut  channels  of  those  days? 

Beneath  these  tottering  slabs  of  slate. 

Whose  tribute  moss  and  mold  efface. 
Sleeps  the  calm  dust  that  made  us  great, 
The  true  substratum  of  our  race. 

— James  Buckham  in  Munsey’s. 

* 

Cheese  strata  is  an  excellent  recipe 
given  by  Miss  Shepperd  in  “Household 
Science.”  Butter  a  baking  dish,  and  put 
in  it  thin  slices  of  bread,  just  enough  to 
cover  the  bottom.  Cover  the  bread  with 
white  sauce,  then  a  layer  of  grated 
cheese  one-fourth  inch  thick;  then  an¬ 
other  layer  of  bread,  followed  by  sauce 
and  cheese  until  the  dish  is  full,  the  top 
layer  being  cheese.  Cover  with  seasoned 
bread  crumbs,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven 
15  or  20  minutes.  Serve  in  the  dish  in 
which  it  was  baked.  This  is  a  nice  sup¬ 
per  dish  to  take  the  place  of  meat. 

* 

We  have  been  told  more  than  once 
that  paraffin  is  a  great  aid  in  washing. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  says  this  of  its  use: 

T  have  a  friend  who  always  uses  it,  and 
buys  it  by  the  pound.  She  takes  a  piece 
containing  about  one  cubic  inch  for  three 
small  or  two  medium-sized  washings.  This, 
with  half  a  bar  of  laundry  soap,  she  puts 
into  a  boiler  containing  the  required 
amount  of  boiling  water.  Then  she  wrings 
the  clothes  out  of  the  water  in  which  they 
soaked  over  night  and  puts  them  into  the 
boiler,  allowing  them  to  boil  20  to  30  min¬ 
utes.  They  come  from  the  boiler  clean  and 
white,  as  a  rule,  although  sometimes  the 
most  soiled  need  a  little  rubbing. 

* 

Among  the  pretty  things  seen  in  the 
shops  are  coat  hangers  padded  and 
scented,  covered  with  shirred  silk  with  a 
ribbon  bow  at  the  hook  for  hanging, 
which  is  covered  with  twisted  ribbon. 
Little  scent  bags  hang  on  baby  ribbon 
at  each  end,  to  slip  into  the  sleeves. 
Wire  hangers  only  cost  three  to  five 
cents  each  in  the  city,  but  if  one  wishes 
for  a  homemade  substitute  use  one-third 
of  a  smooth  stout  barrel  hoop.  Cover, 
with  or  without  padding  as  desired,  and 
put  a  loop  of  ribbon  firmly  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  to  hang  it  up  by.  Such  hangers  are 
a  great  convenience  for  waists  as  well 
as  coats. 

* 

Pretty  table  centers  or  tray  cloths 
seen  recently  were  of  unbleached  crash, 
buttonholed  all  around  with  red  cotton, 
and  further  embellished  by  a  row  of 
open  hemming  inside  the  border.  They 
were  circular  in  shape  and  machine- 
made,  costing  from  24  cents  to  $1.50,  the 
latter  being  a  yard  in  diameter.  A  simi¬ 
lar  style  could  be  made  very  easily,  by 
anyone  handy  with  the  needle,  and 
would  be  quite  inexpensive.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  embroidery  on  crash  or  unbleach¬ 
ed  linen  done  in  strong  primary  colors, 
is  worked  in  wool  crewel;  the  effect  is 
very  good,  and  such  a  cloth  looks  hand¬ 
some  on  the  dining  table  between  meals. 

* 

We  recently  saw  an  article  on  the  “do¬ 
mestic”  page  of  a  newspaper  which  de¬ 
scribed  the  process  of  making  handsome 
( ?)  leather  rugs  from  the  tops  of  old 
shoes.  The  article  was  one  furnished  by 
a  big  newspaper  syndicate,  and  did  not 
appear  to  be  offered  in  joke,  but  it  re¬ 
minded  us  of  the  English  humorist 
Jerome,  who  tells  of  his  visit  to  a  flat 
where  all  the  furniture  was  made  from 
egg  boxes,  according  to  the  instructions 
given  in  domestic  magazines.  The  shoe- 
top  rugs  were  to  be  made  by  lacing  these 
pieces  of  leather  together  with  shoe 
laces,  the  whole  being  finished  around 


the  edge  by  a  shoe-lace  fringe.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  such  ridiculous 
advice  should  be  foisted  upon  the  long- 
suffering  public;  we  hope  at  least  that  no 
woman  would  be  deluded  by  it.  It  would 
certainly  be  an  advantage  if  we  had 
some  way  of  utilizing  worn  shoes  in  a 
sensible  manner.  A  patch  cut  from  the 
top  of  a  woman’s  shoe  is  useful  to  put  in¬ 
side  an  iron  holder,  forming  a  noticeable 
protection  against  the  heat. 

* 

We  are  told  in  the  Youth’s  Companion 
of  a  little  girl  who  tried  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  household  in  a  somewhat 
unusual  manner.  Her  father,  convales¬ 
cent  from  an  illness,  had  been  ordered 
plenty  of  berries,  the  doctor  considering 
that  the  seeds  were  good  for  him.  One 
day,  not  long  afterward,  the  little  girl 
heard  her  mother  lamenting  because 
there  were  no  berries  in  the  market  for 
the  invalid.  The  child  left  the  room 
quietly,  and  presently  returned  with  a 
saucer  of  something  that  looked  inviting. 

“Here,  papa,”  she  said,  “just  try  this. 

I  fixed  it  for  you.” 

“What  is  it?”  asked  the  invalid,  with 
a  spoonful  half-way  to  his  lips. 

“Jelly  with  little  glass  beads  in  it.  If 


and  that  which  might  be  given  in  large 
volumes  is  presented  here  in  a  compact 
and  convenient  form.  Published  by  the 
Health  Culture  Company,  New  York; 
stiff  paper  covers;  price  50  cents. 

Household  Science. — This  useful 
manual  is  by  Juniata  L.  Shepperd,  M.  A., 
instructor  in  cookery  and  laundering  at 
the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College.  It 
is  wider  in  its  scope  than  many  excellent 
cook  books,  being  largely  compiled  from 
lectures  given  in  the  class  room,  accom¬ 
panied  by  formulas  used  in  class  instruc¬ 
tion.  It  seems  to  us  particularly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  needs  of  rural  housekeepers, 
being  intensely  practical,  yet  containing 
enough  solid  scientific  instruction  to  give 
the  cook  a  wholesome  respect  for  her 
art.  There  is  an  extensive  list  of  good 
recipes,  covering  all  lines  of  cookery, 
and  the  chapters  on  care  of  food  and 
general  household  management  are  very 
good.  The  book  contains  593  pages,  well 
printed  and  bound.  Published  by  the 
author,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.,  price 
$1.75.  _ 

Seed  Patty  Cakes. — Cream  together 
one  cupful  of  sugar  and  one-third  cup¬ 
ful  of  butter.  Add  alternately  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  sour  milk  and  two  cupfuls  of  sift¬ 
ed  flour.  Add  the  beaten  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  caraway 
seed  and  vanilla  extract.  Fold  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  three  eggs,  and, 
lastly,  stir  in  well  one-half  teaspoonful 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


WESTERN  DUG-OUT 


you  eat  it  with  your  eyes  shut  you’ll 
never  know  it  isn’t  whole  raspberries. 
I  tried  it,  and  it  was  just  lovely!” 


A  Western  Dug-out. 

No  doubt  there  are  women  now  living 
in  comfortable,  well-arranged  homes 
who  can  remember  a  beginning  made  in 
just  such  a  shelter  as  the  dug-out  shown 
in  Fig.  18.  We  have  never  yet  seen  one 
of  these  rude  habitations,  but  we  are  told 
that  they  vary  much  in  size  and  con¬ 
venience,  and  that  some  of  them  are  de¬ 
cidedly  comfortable.  A  bank  is  hollow¬ 
ed  out  to  form  rear  and  sides,  the  roof 
often  having  sods  laid  over  boards.  The 
dug-out,  like  the  sod  house,  is  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  timberless  country,  where 
building  materials  are  high  in  price. 
Fig.  18  does  not  look  very  prosperous; 
let  us  hope  that  there  are  better  days  in 
store  for  the  serious-faced  woman  who 
sits  with  her  sewing  beside  it,  and  that 
the  wide  prairies  around  her  will  bring 
to  her  the  comforts  and  abundance  they 
have  brought  to  so  many  others. 


of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
warm  water.  If  the  batter  runs  from 
spoon  add  one-quarter  cupful  of  flour; 
it  should  drop  nicely  from  spoon.  Fill 
pattypans  scant  half  full  and  bake  in 
oven  suitable  for  bread.  These  cakes 
are  very  tender,  and  it  is  a  nice  way  to 
use  the  sour  milk. 

Broiled  Beefsteak  Cakes. — Put  1% 
pound  of  nice  tender  round  steak 
through  the  meat  chopper;  add  one 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  chopped  suet, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  saltspoon- 
ful  of  pepper.  Mix  thoroughly  and  shape 
into  flat  balls.  Take  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  best  salad  oil,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
lemon  juice,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  and 
five  or  six  drops  of  onion  juice  (though 
this  may  be  omitted).  Stir  until  thor¬ 
oughly  blended,  then  pour  out  upon  a 
cold  plate.  Lay  the  beefsteak  cakes  up¬ 
on  this  and  set  in  a  cold  place  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours,  turning  the  cakes  over  once. 
Broil  over  hot  coals  and  remove  to  a 
warm  platter. 


90  Days’ Trial 

We  sell  more  reliable  merchandise  by  mail  than 
any  house  in  the  world.  Volume  of  sales  regulates 
prices.  No  firm  cart  undersell  us  on  reliable 
goods;  we  refuse  to  handle  the  other  kind. 

Our  Oakland 
0ur  —^.Machine 

Oakland 
Machine 
at  $8.25 
is  warranted 
for  5  years 
and  is  the 
best  machine 
on  the  market 
at  the  price. 


At$12.75our 
Amazon  is  as 
good  as  the 
regular  $20 
kind;  is  beyond 
comparisonwith 
other  machines 
at  this  price, 

sir 

30 


our  Brunswick 
Seven  Drawer, 

High  Arm.  Ball 
Bearing.  Drop 
Head  Machine 
is  a  beauty,  one 
that  will  do  all 
kinds  of  work 
and  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Price 
is  much  lower  than 
any  other  firm  asks 
for  equal  quality. 

Mounted  on  hand¬ 
some  Automatic 
Drop  Desk  Quar¬ 
tered  Oak  ^  - 
Cabinet  like  1  Aqs 
picture, only  I  Uya 

Free  Catalogue 

of  Sewing  Machines  containing  our  90  days’  free 
trial  offer,  sent  on  request.  Write  for  it  today. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  CO. 

■  -  CHICAGO  —  — 


Good  Lantern 

is  no  harder  to  carry 
and  costs  no  more  than 
a  poor  one.  Does  yours 
smoke?  Blow  out?  Is 
the  light  faint?  You 
get  a  different  service 
in  the 

DIETZ 

Cold  Blast 

Tubular  Lanterns. 

The  light  ia  strong  ’and 
steady— the  clearest  white. 
That's  because  it  is  a  cold 
blast  lantern,  turns  pure, 
cold  air.  Then  it’s  absolute¬ 
ly  sale  anywhere  and  the 
most  convenient  lantern 
made  for  lighting,  extin¬ 
guishing,  trimming,  filling, 
etc.  These  things  and  such 

things  make  it  the  most  popular  in 
the  world.  Send  for  our  lantern  hook 
and  make  a  choice  and  then  Insist  on 
L  getting  it  from  jour  dealer. 

R.E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

87  X-nlght  St., 

New  York. 
gitabluhtd  1840. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 


Sold  for  Cash 
or  on  Monthly 
Payments. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 


youa  Mosey  RE¬ 
FUNDED  APTKUSIX 

Mostus’  TKIAL  IE 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

Is  not  50  per  cent  better  th&u  others.  My  superior  locatiou  on 
Lake  Erie,  where  iron, steel,  coal,  freights  ami  Hkilled  labor  are 
cheaper  and  best,  enables  me  to  furnish  a  TOP  NOTCH  Steel 
Range  at  a  clean  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  Send  for  free  catalogues 
of  all  styles  and  sizes,  with  or  without  reservoir,  for  city,  town 
or  country  use. 

CHESTER  D  CLAPP,  69Z  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
(Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man.) 


The  Bookshelf. 

Wiiat  Shale  We  Eat? — This  is  a  use¬ 
ful  little  volume  for  those  interested  in 
nutritive  values  and  the  human  balanced 
ration.  Comparative  tables  of  raw  and 
cooked  foods  are  given,  and  the  extent 
to  which  adulteration  is  found  in  canned 
and  other  foods  is  shown.  The  foods 
for  various  conditions  are  indicated,  as 
what  is  the  best  for  the  growing  child, 
the  laboring  man,  the  sedentary  worker 
and  the  aged.  The  matter  is  condensed 


Factory  to  Consumer 

FREIGHT  PREPAID,  FOR  39  DAYS’  TRIAL 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  make  washing  contemptible  drudgery 
and  unnecessary  expense  while  thousands  of  others  reduce  the  cost  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  labor  to  only  good  healthful  exercise  by  using  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

It  is  time  to  get  out  of  the  old  rut;  accept  our  free  trial  offer  and  learn 
how  to  clean  clothes  by  air  pressure,  without  rubbing,  wearing  or  hard  work. 

Compare  the  clean,  light,  easy  working  steel  washer,  with  the  heavy,  cum-  - 
bersome,  hard  working,  leaky  or  water-soaked  wooden  devices  you  have  used  — 
heretofore.  If  the  30  days’  comparison  don’t  get  you  out  of  the  old  rub-board 
rut  return  the  washer  at  our  expense. 

Our  book  0/ modern  laundry  formulas,  a  mine  of  valuable  information,  is  yours  for  the  asking- 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  South  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

Military  coats  with  capes  are  extreme¬ 
ly  fashionable,  and  a  pretty  style  is 
shown  herewith.  The  coat  consists  of 
the  fronts,  back,  side  backs  and  under¬ 
arm  gores.  Both  fronts  and  back  are 
laid  in  outward  turning  tucks  which  are 
stitched  flat  for  their  entire  length, 
those  of  the  back  lapping  over  on  to  the 
side  backs  and  concealing  the  seams. 
The  cape  is  cut  in  two  portions  and  is 


12  to  16  years. 

shaped  to  fit  smoothly  over  the  shoul¬ 
ders  with  extensions  that  lap  over  be¬ 
low  that  point.  The  full  sleeves  are 
gathered  to  form  puffs  above  tho  wrists 
and  are  held  by  the  wide  cuffs.  The  clos¬ 
ing  is  made  in  double  breasted  style. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  2%  yards  44  inches 
wide  or  2 ys  yards  52  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  No.  4600  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girl.s 
of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

The  pretty  morning  gown  shown  con¬ 
sists  of  the  fronts,  back  and  under-arm 
gores  and  is  finished  at  its  lower  edge 
with  a  gathered  flounce.  The  fronts  are 
simply  full  and  plain  but  the  back  is 
gathered  and  drawn  in  at  the  waist  line 
where  it  is  held  in  place  by  the  belt. 
The  sleeves  are  wide  below  the  elbows, 
narrower  above,  and  are  finished  with 


563  Morning  Gown,  32  to  40  bust- 


pointed  cuffs.  The  cape  is  arranged  over 
the  neck  which  is  finished  with  a  simple 
turn-over  collar.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
12  yards  27  inches  wide,  11  yards  32 
inches  wide  or  seven  yards  44  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  No.  4553  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


While  I  live  I  trust  I  shall  have  my 
trees,  my  peaceful  idyllic  landscape,  my 
free  country  life,  at  least  half  the  year; 
and  while  I  possess  so  much  I  shall  own 
one  hundred  thousand  shares  in  the 
Bank  of  Contentment. — Bayard  Taylor. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Economies  in  Household  Gear. 

“What  a  pity  you  have  no  heavy  stone 
ware  to  use  every  day,  these  china  dishes 
are  too  nice  for  common.  I  never  use 
my  china,  only  for  company,”  remarked 
Mrs.  Ward,  while  helping  her  friend  Mrs. 
Brown  with  the  dinner  dishes  when  she 
was  spending  the  day.  “But  you  are  so 
careful  I  suppose  you  never  break  one.” 

“Oh,  yes,  once  in  a  while,  but  I  have 
always  used  them  every  day;  I  never 
have  any  best  for  company,”  replied 
Mrs.  Brown. 

“I  will  tell  you  how  I  did  when  on  the 
farm,  and  it  will  save  you  lots  of  steps 
and  hard  work.  I  had  my  table,  stove 
and  cupboard  close  together  and  had  oil¬ 
cloth  on  the  table,  that  saved  washing 
tablecloths.  When  there  are  a  lot  of 
men  and  children  to  eat  what  use  is 
there  in  tablecloths  and  nice  dishes?  The 
food  is  what  they  want;  they  don’t  care 
how  it  looks  if  it  only  tastes  good.” 

There  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in 
this.  Mrs.  Brown  thought  of  the  dirty 
streaks  on  the  clean  white  cloth  where 
hired  help  put  their  arms  and  elbows 
when  eating  and  when  not,  of  the  tea 
and  coffee  stains,  and  of  unpleasant  per¬ 
sonal  habits,  but  still  an  example  is  not 
always  an  educator.  There  are  people 
who  will  not  learn.  If  they  were  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  clean  white  linen,  pretty 
china  and  silver,  food  placed  on  the 
table  neat  and  orderly,  to  be  where  it 
was  so  every  day  one  would  naturally 
think  it  would  be  an  object  lesson, 
making  them  glad  to  conform  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  When  boys  are 
brought  up  to  behave  properly  at  the 
table  and  have  food  and  table  neat  and 
tasty,  when  they  go  out  into  the  world 
and  are  brought  in  contact  with  an  oil¬ 
cloth  cover,  heavy  stone  ware  (perhaps 
cracked  and  broken),  poorly  cooked  food 
placed  hap-hazard  they  see  the  differ¬ 
ence,  and  don’t  you  suppose  they  sigh 
for  the  home  table  as  Mother  had  it? 
Even  if  it  is  a  little  more  work  it  is 
good  seed  sown  which  will  bear  fruit  in 
the  years  to  come,  long  after  her  weary 
hands  are  folded  at  rest. 

I  have  been  in  homes  where  beautiful 
old  china,  silver  and  cut  glass  were  pack¬ 
ed  away  in  cupboards,  barrels  and  boxes, 
never  used.  If  company  came  there  was 
the  “next  best  set”  of  white  ware,  and 
the  old  cracked,  nicked  and  brown  dishes 
were  used  every  day  as  they  had  been 
for  a  score  or  more  of  years.  Too  much 
work  to  get  the  others  out,  and  they 
might  get  broken.  Who  are  they  keep¬ 
ing  them  for — for  others  to  quarrel  over 
after  they  are  gone?  I  remember  a 
home  where  a  tablecloth  was  never  used 
except  when  company  came,  and  how 
mortified  the  daughter  was  when  anyone 
came  in  at  meal  time  to  see  the  old 
black  or  brown  figured  oilcloth  on  the 
table.  The  reason  in  this  case  was  that 
the  father  held  the  purse  strings  very 
tightly,  and  it  was  very  hard  to  get  such 
things,  and  when  got  no  wonder  perhaps 
that  they  were  guarded  so  carefully. 

Circumstances  alter  cases  sometimes. 
We  spent  a  few  months  among  the  Rock¬ 
ies  in  the  Cripple  Creek  district  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  In  one  of  our  trunks  I  packed 
some  of  our  pretty  china,  and  with  good 
table  linen  our  table  looked  very  invit¬ 
ing.  A  young  mining  engineer  put  up 
a  tent  next  to  our  house  on  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  we  became  quite  friends.  He 
was  from  Boston,  and  his  mother  came 
to  spend  a  while  with  him.  I  asked  them 
to  tea  one  night  and  how  they  enjoyed  it 
and  reveled  in  the  pretty  dishes;  “every¬ 
thing  was  so  good.”  In  turn  we  were 
asked  to  their  tent,  the  table  was  a 
rough  box,  but  fine  white  linen  covered 
it,  but  what  fun  we  had  over  the  dishes. 
Cake  and  crackers  were  served  on  tins; 
covers  from  pails  and  tin  cans  came  very 
handy.  The  silver  spoons,  knives  and 
forks  that  came  “in  mother’s  trunk” 
seemed  in  mixed  company,  but  we  had  a 
jolly  time.  At  home  these  people  lived 
in  luxury.  Another  case  comes  to  mind 
where  the  parlor  was  furnished  very 


nicely,  with  Brussels  carpet,  lace  cur¬ 
tains,  easy  chairs,  pictures  and  lots  of 
bric-a-brac;  in  fact,  it  was  a  sort  of  mu¬ 
seum  and  picture  gallery.  When  com¬ 
pany  came  they  were  shown  the  won¬ 
ders  of  the  room,  then  escorted  out  to 
the  common  sitting  room  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  time,  a  rag  carpet,  lounge 
covered  with  calico  and  stiff,  uncomfort¬ 
able  chairs,  pine  table  and  curtainless 
windows  (there  were  blinds)  made  up 
the  furnishings  of  the  room.  These  peo¬ 
ple  were  well-to-do  and  had  plenty,  but 
it  had  become  second  nature  to  save  and 
keep  the  best  for  some  other  time.  The 
daughters  that  went  out  from  that  home 
do  not  live  that  way  now.  Perhaps  the 
present  generations  go  too  much  to  the 
other  extreme.  Where  is  the  happy 
middle  ground? 

MBS.  FREDERICK  C.  JOHNSON. 


Rural  Recipes. 

There  was  a  man  in  our  town 
And  he  was  wondrous  wise; 

He  shunned  the  doughnut  as  a  plague 
And  turned  away  from  pies. 

He  never  ate  sweet  stuff  at  all. 

He  took  the  greatest  care 
To  cut  out  seasoned  things  and  live 
Upon  the  plainest  fare. 

He  fell  downstairs  one  day  and  died— 

His  <vas  a  grievous  lot; 

Think  of  the  good  things  that  he  might 
Have  had  as  well  as  not. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

Baked  Indian  Tapioca. — Mix  together 
one-third  of  a  cupful  of  White  House 
tapioca  and  one-fourth  cupful  of  Indian 
meal,  and  Sprinkle  the  mixture  into  a 
quart  of  boiling  milk.  Stir  and  cook  un¬ 
til  the  tapioca  becomes  transparent.  Add 
a  cupful  of  molasses,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  turn  into  a  buttered  baking  dish. 
Pour  over  the  top  1 V2  cupful  of  cold 
milk,  place  in  the  oven  without  stirring 
and  bake  one  hour. 

Scalloped  Carrots. — Six  small,  fine¬ 
grained  carrots,  two  small  onions;  boil 
in  water  until  tender  (about  one  hour). 
Do  not  scrape  the  carrots  and  the  flavor 
will  be  retained.  Do  not  cover  them, 
then  the  color  will  be  preserved.  When 
(he  onions  are  done  remove  them;  when 
the  carrots  are  tender  peel  and  slice 
them  thin.  Put  into  a  baking  dish  a  lay¬ 
er  of  carrots  and  sprinkle  with  a  little 
salt  and  pepper  and  bits  of  butter.  Pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  way  until  carrots  are  used 
up;  moisten  with  one  cupful  of  milk  in¬ 
to  which  one  beaten  egg  has  been  stirred 
and  a  good  pinch  of  salt.  Spread  over 
the  top  a  layer  of  bread  crumbs  dotted 
with  butter  and  bake  slowly  until  a  deli¬ 
cate  brown. 


RHEUMATISMS 
SHOULDER 
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Stop  the  Pain 

WITH  AN 

Aitcock^ 

POROUS  PLASTER 

This  painful  trouble  can  be  relieved 
and  cured  by  using  an  Allcock's 
Porous  Plaster.  Warm  the  plaster 
before  applying — if  not  relieved  by 
bedtime,  place  a  hot  water  bag 
against  the  plaster  on  the  shoulder. 

REMEMBER  —  These  plasters  are 
good  for  all  pains  and  aches.  They 
have  been  in  use  55  years,  have  been 
imitated  more  than  any  article  ever  sold, 
and  have  made  more  cures  than  any 
other  external  remedy.  Guaranteed  not 
to  contain  belladonna,  opium  or  any 
poison  whatever. 

Never  Accept  a  Substitute. 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  No 
gjain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  end  35c.  per  package. 


The  Inside  of  this 

I  Building  &£? 

World's1"3  M  showing  the cierksat  work,  the 
Head-  Ffh  Soods,  and.  in  fact,  an  interior 

nnnrtZr*  sectional  view  of  every  floor  of 

fnrFverv-  JSwtthe  tallest  commercial  building 
thine  *n  the  world,  it  makes  a 

Hr  Tw  very  attractive  and  interest- 
P  jD  ing  wall  hanger,  and  is  one  of 
d  the  most  complex  and  com- 
{SBOTm!  nW  plicated  pieces  of  lithography 
ESjtffijjjjBa  fl^everattempted.  if  you  want  it 

color  Wall  Hanger. 

“  save  your  dealer  s 

11  profits  on  every¬ 
thing  you  eat,  wear 
or  use,  send  15c  for  our  1 128-page  Wholesale 
Catalogue.  Millions  are  saving  >3  of  their  former 
expenses  by  trading  direct  with  us.  If  you  want 
both  Wall  Hanger  and  Catalogue  enclose  20c. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  CO. 

Michigan  Ave.  and  Madison  St..  Chicago.  49 

IS 

TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 

fPainkilW  pebry  °tv,s 

The  world-known  household  remedy  for  cuts, 
burns,  bruises— coughs,  colds,  sore  throat. 


With 


SECURITY 

Your  $50  or  $100  placed  with  this  Company 
makes  part  of  some  larger  loan  on  improved 
suburban  home  property  always  worth  60  per 
cent,  more  than  It  is  mortgaged  for.  Partial  pay¬ 
ments  on  these  loans  are  made  monthly,and  re- 
inves  ted.  The  Company 
pays  you  5  percent. because 
your  money  Is  made  to  earn 
It.  Testimonials  from  emin¬ 
ent  patrons  of  5  to  1 0  years’ 
standing  sent  on  request. 
WRITE  US. 

6  per  cent,  per  annum — quarterly, 
by  check.  Withdrawal  at  your 
pleasure  and  full  earnings  paid 
to  then  from  the  day  your  funds  were  received. 

Assets,  ....  91.700.000 
Surplus  and  Profit.  •  9175,000 

Under  New  York  Banking  Department  Supervision 

Industrial  Savings  $  Eoan  €o., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York 


PREPARED  ROOFING  FELTS. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  your  wants  In 
this  line.  We  offer  you  Two-Ply  Tarred 
Rooting  Felt,  108  square  feet  to  the  roll, 
complete  with  caps,  nails  and  cement, 
per  roll,  91.15.  Three-ply  complete,  per 
roll,  $1,85.  Vulcanite,  the  highest 
grade  on  the  market, complete  as  above 
Price  per  roll,  $1.50.  We  have  all  kinds 
of  Rooting.  Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No. 
67  on  material  bought  from  Sheriffs’ and 
Receivers’ 8ales.  CHICiUO  ItOL'SK  WRECK¬ 
ING  CO.,  W.  85!h  and  Iron  Streets,  Chicago. 


Caiia  Dainl  Dill*  Instead  of  using  Metal 
WCiVC  I  (Hill  DIII5  Roofing, which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  ns. 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt  , 
Beady  Roofing 
already  sur-| 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting.  I 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  forfte.1 


RUBEROIDi 

TRADEMARK  REGISTERED, 

ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS. 

LASTS  INDEFINITELY.  EASILY 
APPLIED, 

WEATHER-PROOF. 
FIRE-RESISTING. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

Department  K. 

IPO  William  Street,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  8,  1904: 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  92*4;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth,  97%;  No.  1,  Northern, 
New  York,  97%.  Corn,  52@54.  Oats,  415743. 
Rye,  State,  575759.  Barley,  535764. 

FETID. — Retail  price,  Spring  bran,  $235725. 
Middlings,  $245727. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  $2.40572.65;  pea,  $2.05; 
red  kidney,  $2.60;  white  kidney,  $2.75;  yel¬ 
low  eye,  $2.75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay.  No.  1,  821 " 
85;  No.  2,  72%5775 ;  No.  3,  655767%;  clover, 
mixed,  62%@65;  clover,  505/ GO ;  marsh,  455/.50. 
Straw,  rye,  $1.10571.20. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  3% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER  ,-Cr<'uinery,  155724%;  State 
dairy,  155721;  Western  factory,  135/15%; 
renovated,  i3@18;  packing  stock,  12@15. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9%@12;  skims, 
3578. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  3857-47;  lower 
grades,  2S5735. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
4577;  sun-dried,  3%574;  chops,  100  lbs.,  $2.4057 
2.50;  cores  and  skins,  $1.40571.50;  raspberries, 
225723;  huckleberries,  13%5714;  blackberries, 
5%. 575%. 

FRESH  FRUITS— Apples,  choice,  bT>l., 
$2.75574;  under  grades,  $1.50572.50.  Cran¬ 
berries,  bbl.  $4  50578.  Strawberries,  Florida 
qt.  45iQ65. 

H  O  T  H  O II S  E  PRODUCTS— Asparagus, 
dozen,  $55/6;  cucumbers,  dozen,  50@$1.25; 
lettuce,  dozen,  4057$1;  mushrooms,  lb.,  20@ 
50;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50573;  rhubarb, 
dozen,  $1571.25;  tomatoes,  lb.,  155725. 

VEGETABLES— .—Potatoes.  _good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $2,375/2.50;  lower  g’des,  $2572.25;  sweets, 
yellow,  $1,505/3.50.  Carrots,  bbl.,  $1.25571.50. 
Celery,  doz..  10@50.  Cabbage,  Danish  seed, 
ton,  $305745.  Domestic,  $155725.  Onions, 
bbl.,  yellow,  $2572.50;  red,  $2572.50;  white, 
$2575.50.  Squash,  marrow,  $1571.25;  Hub- 
hard,  $1.25.  Turnips,  Rutabaga,  bbl.,  755/$l. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  11;  fowls, 
12%;  turkeys,  13;  ducks,  pair,  8057)90;  geese, 
pair,  $1.50571.62;  pigeons,  pair,  20. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  155719; 
chickens,  135719;  fowls,  12%;  ducks,  13@16; 
geese,  125716;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.75573.25. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.  Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.,  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $435746.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $505756. 
Concentrated  tankage,  $155720.  Ground  bone, 
$225727.  Acid  phosphate,  $105715.  Muriate  of 
potash,  $345745.  Sulphate  of  potash,  $425748. 
Kainit,  $105712.50.  Copper  sulphate,  accord- 
Jng  to  quantity,  lb.,  5577%. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $4.2057)5.50; 
bulls,  $3574;  cows,  $1.70573.25;  calves,  veal, 
$4.75579.50;  lower  grades,  $3,755/4.50.  Sheep, 
$3574 ;  lambs.  $6.25577.25.  Hogs,  $5.50575.65. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.1057 
5.75;  stockers  and  feeders,  $2.25574.25.  Sheep, 
$3.25574;  lambs.  $4576.25.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers’,  $4.60574.95. 
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ANNUAL  FIRE  LOSS.— The  total  for  the 
year  just  ended  was  about  $156,200,000,  $7,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  1902,  and  $17,000,000  above 
the  average  for  the  past  eight  years.  The 
heaviest  single  loss  was  the  Rock  Island, 
Ill.,  arsenal  shops,  $1,765,000.  Three  others 
were  $1,000,000  or  over  and  13  between  $500,- 
000  and  $900,000. 

EGGS. — Prices  have  climbed  steadily  un¬ 
til  fresh-gathered  cannot  be  had  at  retail 
for  less  than  50  or  60  cents  a  dozen,  the 
latter  figure  being  nearer  the  general  mark. 
The  cold  weather,  so  widely  spread  over 
producing  sections,  is  the  cause  usually 
mentioned  for  extreme  prices.  Another 
reasoti,  not  so  commonly  recognized, _  is 
that  retail  buyers  are  becoming  more  dis¬ 
criminating;  that  is,  the  number  of  people 
who  know  what  fresh  eggs  are  is  increas¬ 
ing.  A  man  who  told  me  that  he  spent 
the  first  30  years  of  his  life  in  this  city, 
said  that  he  never  knew  what  a  strictly 
fresh  egg  was  until  he  moved  where  he 
could  keep  hens.  Of  course  he  had  often 
been  in  the  country,  but  hundreds  of  farm 
tables  are  supplied  from  the  big  basket 
containing  the  collections  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  among  them  perhaps  one  or  two 
“stolen”  nests  found  before  past  salable 
age.  This  man  now  does  not  care  to  eat 
any  storage  or  month-old  eggs,  not  that 
they  are  unwholesome,  but  he  does  not 
care  for  them.  Multiply  him  by  100  and 
we  have  a  decided  increase  in  the  demand 
for  fresh  eggs.  The  storage  egg  has  its 
place,  and  for  many  purposes  answers  very 
well.  The  ice  house  helps  the  producer  by 
taking  the  surplus  in  Spring  and  Summer, 
thus  preventing  disastrously  low  prices; 
and  it  helps  the  retail  trade  by_  putting  a 
supply  of  entirely  wholesome  eggs  within 
reach  of  buyers  of  moderate  means  at  a 
time  when  the  highest  grade  is  out  of 
reach. 

A  LULL  IN  BUSINESS. — Comparatively 
little  was  done  in  the  wholesale  produce 
trade  during  the  last  cold  snap.  The  heavy 
snowfall  made  the  streets  about  impass¬ 
able  for  trucks,  the  biting  cold  added  to 
the  discomfort,  of  teams  and  men;  and  with 
the  mercury  much  below  zero  open-air 
handling  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  out  of 
the  question.  Dealers  looked  at  it  phil¬ 
osophically  and  concluded  that  the  best 
way  was  to  do  only  what  was  absolutely 
necessary,  leaving  as  much  as  possible  in 
store  and  cars  until  the  weather  moder¬ 
ated  a  trifle.  There  is  sure  to  be  consid¬ 
erable  loss  from  frozen  goods  that  were 
on  the  way  in  unheated  cars  or  caught 
where  they  could  not  be  protected.  I  saw 
one  man  thawing  out  a  bushel  basketful 
of  choice  eggs.  They  were  badly  chilled, 
but  not  cracked,  and  probably  would 
answer  very  well  for  most  purposes.  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  apples  will  stand  hard  freezing 
without  much  injury  provided  they  are 
thawed  slowly  enough.  To  unpack  and 
expose  them  to  air  and  heat  when  in  this 
condition  insures  entire  loss. 


SELLING  FEATHERS.— “Is  there  any 
market  for  feathers  from  chickens  that 
have  been  dry-picked?  If  so,  where,  and 
what  are  they  worth?”  h.  p. 

New  York. 

The  handiest  way  to  dispose  of  a  moder¬ 
ate  quantity  of  feathers  is  to  sfiip  them 
to  the  commission  merchant  who  handles 
your  poultry  and  other  produce.  He  will 
sell  to  men  who  go  through  the  market 
regularly,  picking  up  odd  lots  of  feathers. 
This  is  the  custom  with  a  good  many  ship¬ 
pers  and  seems  to  work  satisfactorily.  The 
price  would  vary  widely  depending  upon 
the  kind  of  feathers  and  their  condition, 
but  if  the  commission  man  is  O.  K.  he  will 
get  all  that  they  are  worth,  as  he  is  used 
to  bargaining  and  hanging  on  for  the  top 
price.  When  sending  turkey  feathers  the 
quills  should  be  kept  separate,  as  they 
bring  a  higher  price.  If  one  has  a  large 
quantity  of  feathers  they  may  be  disposed 
of  to  bedding  manufacturers,  but  they 
would  not  handle  small  lots. 


What  is  a  Weih.-ripened  Tree?— What 
I  consider  a  well-ripened  tree  or  vine  is 
one  that  grows  through  its  usual  season 
of  growth,  then  stops  and  holds  its  foliage 
until  it  is  checked  and  made  to  drop  by 
frost  in  late  Fall;  a  tree  that  drops  its 
foliage  sooner  is  either  affected  by  some 
fungus,  or  has  deficient  nutriment  to  sus¬ 
tain  it,  and  such  will  suffer  sooner  from 
weather  extremes  than  those  that  retain 
their  foliage  until  very  late  Autumn.  Many 
of  our  blackberry  and  raspberry  plants 
that  are  supposed  to  be  tender  will  stand 
very  cold  weather  when  young  and  grow 
very  late.  One  of  the  causes  of  winter- 
killing  of  these  plants  is  a  rust  that  at¬ 
tacks  the  leaf  in  August  and  September 
and  thus  weakens  the  vitality  of  the  plant, 
that  succumbs  to  the  cold.  If  these  same 
plants  are  grown  in  partial  shade,  where 
the  foliage  stays  green  and  healthy  to  the 
last,  they  stand  a  much  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  without  injury.  I  have  often  noticed 
the  young  tender  sucker  plants  of  the  Wil¬ 
son  blackberry  that  did  not  ripen  its 
wood  would  stand  when  the  older 
plants  were  killed  by  cold.  It  is  being  im¬ 
portant  in  raspberry  and  blackberry  cul¬ 
ture  to  cultivate  late  (up  to  August  1)  and 
keep  up  a  healthy  growth  and  foliage  that 
will  resist  the  attacks  of  the  rust.  Such 
will  Winter  much  better  than  those  where 
cultivation  ceased  early.  It  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  fruit  trees  make  a  late  suc¬ 
culent  growth.  Such  will  be  injured  by 
cold,  but  it  is  important  to  have  a  green 
healthy  foliage  as  late  as  weather  permits. 

New  Jersey.  .  chas.  black. 

JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  Jacks  and  Jennets  I  ever  owned. 
Some  especial  bargains.  25  reasons  why  farmers 
Should  raise  mules.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 

QUALITY. 

FOR  SALK— One,  two  or  three  Pearling  Jersey 
Heifers,  grand-daughters  of  Emma’s  Pearl,  in  calf  to 
our  imported  bull, Arthur's  Golden  Marquis:  also  two 
Bull  Calves  by  Arthur's  Golden  Marquis  out  of  tested 
dams.  They  are  bred  right,  raised  right  and  for  sale 
right;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N  Y. 


Nmr 
Jumps 
Th®  Track 

It  cannot  be 
pushtd. hooked 
or  blown  off 
and  it  doesn’t 
hind  or  run 
hard  on  account  of  warping  of  door  or  siding. 
"The  best  hanger  on  earth”  is  the 

FLEXIBLE  DOUBLE  TREAD 
BARN  DOOR  HANGER. 

!  Its  double  Bet  of  hangera  runs  on  both  aides  of  Inverted  T  rail, 
which  1b  flexible  on  the  wall — accommodates  iteelf  to  all  inequali¬ 
ties.  Absolute  center  draft.  Carrier  wheels  are  roller  bearing. 
Always  true  and  easy  running,  never  out  of  order.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  Hay  Tools  and  field  and  farm  hardware  appliances. 
Ask  for  our  catalogue. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  CO.,  39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


The  FREE  Homestead 

Lands  of  ■  ■  ■  . 

Western 


Canada 


are  the 

Star  Attractions 

for  1904. 

Millions  of  acres  of  magnificent 
Grain  and  Grazing  Lands  to  be 
had  as  a  free  gift,  or  by  pur¬ 
chase  from  Railway  Compan¬ 
ies,  Land  Corporations,  etc. 


The  Great  Attractions 

Good  crops,  delightful  cli¬ 
mate. splendid  school  system, 
perfect  social  conditions, 
exceptional  railway  advan¬ 
tages.  and  wealth  and  afflu¬ 
ence  acquired  easily , 

The  population  of  Western 
Canada  increased  128,000  by  im¬ 
migration  during  the  past  year, 
over  50,000  being  Americans. 

Write  to  the  nearest  author¬ 
ized  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  Canadian  Atlas  and 
other  information;  or  address 
Superintendent  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada:— 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 


ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS  Breeds 

JERSEY  RED  Pigs  and  Hogs 

Sows,  Bred,  @35.  lloars.  Fit  for  Service,  @20. 
Pigs,  8  to  10  weeks,  8*6  each. 

Catalogue  free.  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  BOX  87 

THE  MIETZ  &  WEISS  GAS  AND  OIL  ENGINE 

Adoptea  by  United  States 
and  foreign  governments. 
Highest  Award  for  Direct 
Coupled  Kerosene  Engine 
and  Dynamo,  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition.  1900.  Gold  Medal, 
Pan-American  Exposition, 
1901.  Gobi  Medal,Charleston 
(8.  C.j  Exposition,  1902. 

Burns  Kerosene.  Cheaper 
and  Safer  than  Gasoline. 
Automatic.  Simple  and  Re¬ 
liable.  For  Pumping, Elec- 
tri  c  Li  ght  ing.Charging  Stor¬ 
age  Batteries  and  all  Farm 
Send  for  Cat.,  Dept.  12.  Work.  Sizes  from  1  to  60  h.p. 

A.  MIETZ,  128-138  Mott  Street,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED; T<""  Mer 


for  a  pair  of  Buttonless  Suspenders 

Onco  worn,  never  discarded.  Cannot  slip  or  injure 
the  cloth.  Women  relieved  from  SewiDg  on  Buttons, 
and  mending  rents  that  buttons  have  made.  Ask 
your  dealer,  or  send  50  cents  to  THE  BUTTONLESS 
SUSPENDER  CO.,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  Soles,  Heels,  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  it.  Outfit,  25c.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Y 


OUNfi  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service, experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  book- 
let.  J.  P.  Railway  lastltate,  Indianapolis  Iwd. 


Y 


IDEAL 
SAP  SPOUT 

Made  open  or  closed.  Send  for  dealers’ 

Sice  nst  and  catalogue  of  full  hue  of 

APLE  NltiAK  GOODS. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  Auto-Spray 

is  everybody’s  sprayer — suits  every 
job.  Brass  pump,  brass  or  galvanized 
iron  tank.  Compress  air  on  mixture 
with  a  dozen  plunger  strokes,  strap  j 
.  on  back,  ana  spray  %  acre  vines. 

[  Great  new  feature  in  Auto-Pop  at- 
1  tachment.  Controls  spray  perfectly. 
Saves  half  the  mixture.  Nozzle  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  every  time  Auto-Pop  is  worked. 
Only  nozzle  that  can't  clog.  We  manufacture 
the  largest  line  in  America  of  high  grade  and 
power  sprayers.  Ask  for  free  catalogue. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO.,  9 
208  State  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


THE  TOP  WIRE 

FROST 
BEST. 

.CHEAPEST 

in  Frost  Fence  is  not  the  only  heavyweight  hard 
wire  hut  all  are  heavy,  and  uprights  or  stays  are 
heavier.  Don’t  you  think  this  ought  to  make  a  good 
fence?  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  C  level  and,  O. 


EVEN  THE  WIRE, 


and  mode  of  construction,  are  very  different.  Page 
Fence  is  the  only  woven  fence  made  of  Basic, 
High-Carbon  wire  stock.  That  is  better. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


UNION  LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

has  been  fully  tested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  forSmaU 
^  Chicks. 

This  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
fence,  and  places  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly  ; 
does  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 
ground  without  cutting. 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 
Is  made  at  mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  pay  freight,  and  allow  30  days  free 
trial.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn 
and  Poultry  Fencing.  Do  it  to-day.  ' 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


WATCH  and  CHAIN 
FOR  A  DAY’S  WORK 


FREE 


It  cost)  you  nothing  to  own  this 
beautiful,  guaranteed,  8tem-Wlnd  and 
8tem-8et  Watch,  Chain  and  Chaim. 
Write  at  once,  and  we  will  mail  you, 
postpaid,  our  premium  list  with  20 
packages  of  BLUINE  to  sell  for  ten 
cents  each.  Send  us  the  money  you 
get  for  the  BLUINE,  and  we  will 
forward  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm  FREE. 

BLUINE  MFGo  CO., 

Concord  Junction,  Mass.  808  Mill  Street.  The  old  reliable  firm 
who  sell  honeat  goods  and  give  valuable  premiums. 

Money-makers  at  Low  Cost. 

Prize-winners  for  cream,  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  dairy,  stock  and  poultry;  local 
creameries,  canning  factories,  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  and  summer  boarders 
make  home  cash  markets;  no  liquor,  no 
malaria,  no  destructive  storms;  charm¬ 
ing  scenery;  abundance  wood  and  tim¬ 
ber  Now  is  your  opportunity  to  secure 
productive  New  England  farms,  improved,  with  com¬ 
fortable  buildings,  near  railroads,  schools,  churches, 
and  friendly  Yankee  neighbors,  at  $5  to  120  an  acre. 
Illustrated  list  of  100  bargains,  1  to  1000  acres  with  re¬ 
liable  information  of  our  soils,  products,  markets, cli¬ 
mate,  etc.,  free.  A  few  with  stock  and  tools  included 
on  easy  terms. \V rite  E.  A.  STROUT,  642  Union  Mutual 
Building,  Portland,  Maine. 

CBFAMEttY  FOR  RENT. 

The  East  Springfield  Creamery  Co.  of  Erie  Co  .Pa. 
offers  its  plant  for  rent  to  the  highest  bidder.  Bids  to 
close  March  1.  A  first-class  plant  in  every  respect. 
Address  commufflcajflonsto^  Bast  springfleid,  pa. 

TO  EXCHANGE  FOR  FARM. 

Frame  House,  12  rooms,  plumbed  for  gas  and  water, 
cellar,  large  lot;  two  squares  from  Court  House. 
Address  Lock  Box  No.  303,  New  Martinsville, W.Ya. 


ATTENTION  -S.VS1  is  2£ 

favor  os  with  yonr  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  8L,  New  York.’  _ 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 

write  'J.D.S.HANSON.mxch: 


Virginia  Farms 

Productive  soil,  delightful  climate.  Free  catalogue. 
R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Incorp.,  Richmond, Va. 

Oldest  Commission  S S«£5nS2' 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits' 
i St.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  GreenwichJStreet,  New  York' 

William  H.  Cohen  &  Co. 

Commission  Merchants. 

229-231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

We  want  Furs,  Ginseng,  Poultry,  Calves,  and 
Spring  (Hothouse)  Lambs.  Top  Prices. 


EL  BIOF  at  Wholesale.  A484noh 

rtniiL 


UflRE  rtnun  stock  fence  29o  per  rod. 
WW  Send  for  price  list  and  FREE  catalogue  of  W4ro 
■  *  Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

W.  U.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67  Leesburg,  Ohio. 


HAWKSWOOD  HALL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

Situated  at  Ballston  Lake,  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Acres ;  Colonial  Mansion ;  Large  Farm  House  ;  large 
well-built  barns.  Suitable  for  private  estate,  Dairy  Farming  or  Stock  Raising. 
Full  description  and  particulars  on  application  to 

GERALD  HOWATT,  18  LAKE  STREET,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


Send  for 
Booklet  R 


. 0 e> 


ro: 


GEORGIA 


LAND  opens  immense  possibili¬ 
ties  to  Northern  and  Western  farm¬ 
ers,  dairymen,  stockmen,  truck 
farmers,  manufacturers  Three 
crops  a  year  in  places,  two  anywhere:  wonderful  grasses, 
wheat,  corn.  oats,  as  well  as  cotton.  Timber,  pine  and  hard¬ 
woods  at  your  door;  water-power  abundant;  markets  of  the 
world  open  to  you  and  accessible.  Navigable  rivers, 
|  splendid  Railways  Land  is  low  now.  Terms  are  easy. 
Opportunities  great.  Climate  ideal:  warm  winters:  cool 
summers.  Facts  are  free.  Send  for  them. 

GREATER  GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION,  •  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


Easily  Opened  Knife 


Every  farmer  or  mechanic  wants 
a  good  strong  knife  in  his  pocket. 
You  can  never  find  anything  better  than  this  knife.  It  has  two  blades,  band 
forged  from  best  steel.  Stag-horn  handle,  brass  lined  and  capped.  A  feature  of 
this  knife  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  he  opened  because  of  the  large  purchase  of 
the  fingers  on  the  blade.  The  price  is  81.  We  send  it  post  paid  and  one  new  yearly 
subscription  for  $1.40 ;  or  free  for  a  club  of  two  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

We  were  pleased  and  gratified  with 
the  subscription  receipts  for  the  day 
after  New  Year’s.  The  corresponding 
day  last  year  was  a  big  one,  and  we  were 
anxious  not  to  fall  below  the  record  this 
year.  We  didn’t.  This  year  the  in¬ 
crease  over  last  year  was  9.3  per  cent 
gain — nearly  one  in  ten.  We  thank  those 
who  responded  to  our  request  to  swell 
the  mails  for  the  first  business  day  of 
1904. 

Since  January  1— at  this  writing  three 
days— we  have  been  experiencing  weath¬ 
er  from  5  to  40  degrees  below  zero  all 
over  the  country,  and  returns  have 
fallen  below  the  records  of  last  year,  but 
we  confidently  look  for  better  results 
before  this  is  read  by  subscribers  at 
their  farm  homes. 

We  are  writing  the  addresses  for  the 
new  rose  every  day  as  your  order  comes 
in  so  that  we  will  only  have  to  do  up 
the  plants  and  mail  them  as  soon  as  the 
weather  will  permit  in  early  Spring.  In 
the  meantime,  you  who  have  not  yet 
sent  in  renewals,  do  not  neglect  longer. 
There  is  not  a  single  farmer  in  the 
country  who  would  allow  this  rose  to  be 
taken  out  of  his  yard  for  a  five-dollar 
bill  after  it  has  had  one  year’s  growth. 

A  subscriber  in  Pennsylvania  recently 
complained  that  the  Chippewa  Commis¬ 
sion  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  neglected  to 
make  returns  for  a  shipment  made  them 
last  Spring.  We  wrote  the  Company, 
and  they  sent  check,  but  the  check  was 
protested  at  the  bank,  and  has  not  since 
been  paid.  They  do  not  reply  to  our  let¬ 
ters,  and  shippers  can  draw  their  own 
conclusions. 

A  subscriber  sends  us  a  batch  of  print¬ 
ed  matter  from  a  concern  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  which  wants  him  to  sell  a  poul¬ 
try  compound  on  commission  with  the 
promise  of  a  monthly  salary  afterwards. 
The  subscriber  asks  if  the  concern  is  re¬ 
liable,  and  if  he  could  take  up  the  work 
with  safety.  They  have  no  satisfactory 
rating  that  we  can  find,  and  their  letters 
and  circulars  have  all  the  earmarks  of 
a  first-class  fake.  As  usual,  they  want 
him  to  send  money  in  advance  for  the 
first  lot  of  goods.  It  would  probably  be 
the  last  order  as  well.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  R.  N.-Y.  readers  are  inquiring 
into  these  things  before  parting  with 
their  money. 


A  FARMER'S  FARM  NOTES. 

The  lawn  mower  is  fast  taking  the  place 
of  the  “posy  bed”  in  even  the  country  door- 
yard.  I  well  remember  the  time  when 
our  first  lawn  mower,  costing  $10,  was  a 
novelty  as  a  farm  implement,  it  being 
about  the  only  one  nearby.  Now  they  are 
commoai  and  cheap.  The  tired  farmer  does 
not  push  one  for  the  sake  of  outdoor  ex¬ 
ercise,  yet  he  is  fast  learning  to  appreciate 
the  appearance  of  the  old  dooryard  turned 
into  a  smooth  closely-cut  lawn. 

Do  you  make  good  use  of  the  currycomb 
and  brush?  If  so,  it  shows  you  like  to  see 
your  horses’  coats  look  sleek  and  glossy. 
Perhaps  the  dust  settling  on  them  when 
standing  idle  in  the  stable,  and  showing 
especially  plain  on  black  horses,  is  an  eye¬ 
sore  to  you.  Sweep  the  cobwebs  and  dust 
clean  from  overhead  and  if  the  upper  floor 
is  tight  as  it  should  be,  your  horses  will 
keep  very  much  cleaner. 

In  passing  through  the  country  one  will 
find  many  old  straggly  Yellow  locust  trees, 
relics  of  by-gone  days.  While  the  owners 
often  consider  them  unsightly,  with  their 
branches  bare  of  leaves  until  late  in  the 
season,  the  brittle  wood  easily  broken  and 
the  lawn  littered  after  every  strong  wind, 
yet  they  are  loath  to  remove  them,  for  it 
takes  years  to  grow  a  shade  tree  of  good 
size.  Any  who  care  to  retain  such  old 
friends  dan  cause  them  to  take  on  their 
youthful  glory  by  sending  a  young  man 
into  the  lofty  top  w'ith  a  good  sharp  hand¬ 
saw,  removing  the  entire  top  and  larger 
limbs  as  far  down  as  possible.  Do  this 
some  warm  day  in  Winter  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  Summer  the  great  roots  and  trunk  will 
send  out  such  a  mighty  growth  of  new' 
wood  and  dark  green  leaves  as  to  astonish 
you,  and  from  that  time  on  the  old  tree 
will  veritably  renew'  its  youth,  and  be  a 
"thing  of  beauty”  where  it  has  held  forth 
for  so  many  years. 

Now  is  the  time  when  the  big  dry  wood 
Vile  on  the  farm  works  in  very  handy. 
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“Oh,  dear,  isn’t  it  horrid  to  have  to  bake 
green  wood  all  the  time?” 

The  cattle  barn  is  a  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishment,  crude  material  to  finished 
product.  Utilize  the  refuse  and  concen¬ 
trate  the  entire  process.  In  Winter  the 
milk  can  and  the  bags  of  corn  and  bran 
stand  side  by  side.  The  cow  is  the  ma¬ 
chine.  It  is  a  “knack”  to  feed  her  so  she 
will  “run  steady.”  h.  s.  wright 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  GRANGE. 

Grange  Topics  for  1901.— First  quarter: 
general  topic,  good  roads.  January:  Is 
National  aid  to  road  budding  advisable, 
and  what  can  the  Grange  do  to  secure  it? 
February:  To  what  extent  is  State  aid  to 
road  building  justifiable?  March:  What 
can  be  done  by  local  action  to  secure 
better  roads? 

Second  quarter;  general  topic,  good 
crops.  Ap_ril:  How  important  is  the 
adaptability  of  the  crop  to  soil  and  de¬ 
mands  of  the  local  market?  May:  What 
are  the  relative  merits  from  cultivation 
and  fertilization  derived  by  growing  crops? 
June:  Can  improvement  be  made  in  the 
present  method  of  marketing  crops? 

Third  quarter;  general  topic,  good  citi¬ 
zens.  July:  What  is  the  duty  of  the 
farmer  in  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  his  political  party?  August:  What  is 
the  duty  of  the  farmer  in  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  State  or  Nation?  Sep¬ 
tember:  What  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer 
in  the  management  of  local  affairs  includ¬ 
ing  churches,  schools  and  roads? 

Fourth  quarter;  general  topic,  good 
homes.  October:  What  constitutes  the 
essential  features  inside  the  ideal  home? 
November:  What  are  required  as  the  out¬ 
side  attractions  of  the  ideal  home?  De¬ 
cember:  What  should  the  different  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  contribute  to  an  ideal 
home? 

NAHUM  J.  BACHELDER, 

Lecturer  National  Grange. 


BOOK  BARGAINS. 

We  have  some  slightly  soiled  copies  of 
the  following  20-cent  pamphlets,  which 
will  be  closed  out  at  the  rate  of  any  six 
for  25  cents,  postpaid,  or  the  whole  10  for 
40  cents. 

How  to  Plant  a  Place,  Long;  Silo  and 
Silage,  A.  J.  Cook;  Ensilage  and  Silo,  Col- 
lingwood;  Canning  and  Preserving,  Young; 
Fruit  Packages,  Powell;  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  Groff;  Country  Roads,  Pow¬ 
ell;  The  New  Botany,  Beal;  Tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias;  Milk  Making  and  Marketing, 
Fowler. 


A  Quart  Baby. 

Now  and  again  there  is  an  item  in  the 
uewspapers  concerning  the  birth  of  a 
puny  baby  so  small  that  a  quart  cup 
holds  it  comfortably.  If  the  article  told 
all  the  facts  it  would  probably  tell  also 
of  a  mother  who  in  weakness  and  misery 
had  looked  forward  to  the  baby’s  advent 
with  shrinking  and  fear. 

To  have  fine,  healthy  children  the 
mother  must  be  healthy,  and  it  is  the 
common  testimony 
of  mothers  that  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  not  only  pro¬ 
motes  the  mother’s 
health  but  also 
gives  her  strength 
to  give  her  child. 

w  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ”  accom¬ 
plishes  these  results 
by  tranquilizing 
the  nerves,  promot¬ 
ing  a  healthy  appe¬ 
tite,  and  giving  re¬ 
increases  physical 
vigor  and  gives  great  muscular  elasticity, 
so  that  the  baby’s  advent  is  practically 
painless.  It  is  the  best  of  tonics  for 
nursing  mothers. 

"I  gladly  recommend  Dr,  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,”  writes  Mrs.  J.  W.  G.  Stephens,  of 
Mila,  Northumberland  Co.,  Va.  "Before  my 
third  little  boy  was  born  I  took  six  bottles.  He 
is  the  finest  child  and  has  been  from  birth,  and 
I  suffered  very  much  less  than  I  ever  did  before. 
I  unhesitatingly  advise  expectant  mothers  to 
use  the  ‘  Favorite  Prescription.’  ” 

Dr.  Pierce  now  feels  fully  warranted 
in  offering  to  pay  $500  in  legal  money 
of  the  United  States,  for  any  case  of 
Ueucorrhea,  Female  Weakness,  Prolap¬ 
sus,  or  Falling  of  Womb  which  he  can¬ 
not  cure.  All  he  asks  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  trial  of  his  means  of  cure. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser,  containing  1008  pages,  is  sent  free 
on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  expense  of 
mailing  only.  Send  31  one-cent  stamps 
for  the  cloth-bound  volume,  or  only  21 
stamps  for  the  book  in  paper  covers. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


—She— 

Angle  Lamp 


because  its  licht  is  so  far  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  has  eliminated  the  trouble 
common  to  ordinary  lamps  and  all  other  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  light  per¬ 
fection  because  of  its  splendid  shadowless 
light,  ease  of  operation,  cleanliness  and 
economy— one  quart  of  oil  burns  18  hours. 

Why  be  bothered  with  the  smoke,  odor  and  care  of 
lamps,  with  the  expense  of  gas  and  electricity,  with  the 
danger  ofgasolineand  acetylene?  The  Angle  Lamp  Is 
better  from  every  standpoint  It  is  sold  on 

THIRTY  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Send  for  catalog  No.  N  N  and  we  will  tell  you  all 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP  CO.. 

7 b  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Thread- cutting  thuyible.-wih  save 

your  teeth  i  bonanza  for  agents,  10c  CHURCB- 
WOOD  SUPPLY  CO.,  Churchwood,  Va. 


Agents  wanted  in  every  County  to  sell  the 

Perfected  National 
Round  Silo, 

the  only  patented  Silo  on  the  market. 

For  particulars  write 

The  National  SUo  &  Lumber  Co.,  Llnesvllle,Pa. 


SILOS 

t  904, 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood. 

n  n  Ilf  to  build,  plant,  fill  and 
nU  ™  feed  Your  post  oflice  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  Illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  on  silos  and  silage  and  y  fj  ft  Uj 
many  things  you  should  l\  11  U  If 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co»» 
Michigan. 


CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES, 

THE  JOY  NT  BRAND 

Quantity  and  quality  fully  guaranteed, 

Write  for  prices  and  address 

.JOHN  JOINT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Dnfol  Moil  Many  new  rnuiex  will  go  In  thin  yaar.  Wo 
ItUlal  mail  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  in  a  petition.  To  first  one  send-  DHY  CCfCC 
big  ns  full  Information  we  will  send  a  DUA  rilkLi 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO,  Adrian, Nlich 


si  382  FIRST  PRIZES 

AWARDED  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

The  United  States  Government  ] 
continues  to  use  them  exclu¬ 
sively;  also  the  largest  poultry  i 
and  duck  breeders.  Our  catalog  | 
willinterestyou.  Sendforone. 
Pralrlo  State  Incubator  Co.| 
Homer  City.  Pa. 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GREATEST  N TIMBER 
OP  FINEST  CHICKS. 

_  BROODERS 

— HAVK  NEVER  BEEN  KijU  A  LED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOIt  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

liox  K.  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Nitrate  of  Soda 


(THE  STANDARD  AMM0NIATE) 

to  an  acre  of  Timothy.  From  this  acre  he  made 
4, 8oo  pounds  barn-cured  hay  more  than  from  an 
acre  next  to  it,  which  had  no  Nitrate.  That  pays. 

This  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  of  the 
two  fields. 

I  want  a  farmer  in  every  county  in  the  United 
States  to  make  a  similar  trial  on  a  smaller  piece 
of  meadow.  1  will  furnish  the  Nitrate  of  Soda 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

if  the  farmer  will  use  it  as  I  direct  and  report 
actual  results  of  the  trial  to  me. 

My  object  is  simply  to  collect  and  publish  in¬ 
formation  about  the  value  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  on 
hay  production  in  every  locality. 

Send  name  and  complete  address  on 
Post  Card  for  instructions,  conditions 
and  Bullet  ins  on  Grass  and  other  Crops. 

WM.S.  MYERS,  Director,  12-16  John  St.,  New  York. 


<Mft)c*FBK£. 


MAKE  MONEY 

pulling  stamps,  grub*,  etc., 
fted  cloArinjj  land  for  ytmr- 
jself  and  others.  Hcrtnria* 
_  *8tcmp  Puller  le  the  he*t» 

Mtrculti  Mfg.  Co..  0«dI  PS  Centonllli,  li. 


SILOS 


Best.  Cheapest.  Also  Horse  Powers,  Cut¬ 
ters,  Hay  Presses,  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y„ 


THE  CHEAPEST  LUMBER 

AND  TIMBER  WILL  OUTLAST  THE  MOST  EX-> 
PENSIVE  IF  COATED  WITH 

S.  P.  F.  CAR  BO  LINE  UM. 

IT  GIVES  A  HANDSOME  BROWN  COLOR.  ' 

108  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

BRUNO  GR0SCHE  it  CO.,  108  Greenwich  St.,  New  York, 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Wa 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL 


C  o,  Treh&va  tho  beat  and  cheapest  I 

steel,  lumber  and  tho  cheapest  labor,  we  can  I 
and  do  make  the  best  Saw  Mills  on  earth.  4h.  p.  (see  cut.)  Cuts  2,000 
ft.  a  day.  All  sizes.  Planers,  Shinglo  Mills  and  Edgers  with  our  Pat¬ 
ent  Variablo  Friction  Feed;  Portablo Grinding  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  | 
Lath  Mills,  etc.  Our  catalog  shows  alL  Bond  for  it.  Lowest  freigb  is.  { 
Do  Loach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  OOO,  Atlanta,  Ga 
114  Liberty  St„  Now  York. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth.  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Iiye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  In  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
lekwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
tached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
an  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 


I*’ All  about  the  land  of  smiRlflne,  fruits  and  flowers. 
_ Resources  and  romance.  Ill  us.  Ma*;.  I  yr.  trial,  25c. 

The  Western  Empire,  75  Times  Block,  Los  Angeles 


“SAVE -THE -HORSE” 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 

SPAVIN  CURE 

Begin  Treatment  at  Once ;  Have  a  Permanently  Sound  Horse  for  Spring, 

Cured  horses  are  absolute  certainties  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  remedy  for  your  own  case.  Such 
results,  as  shown  in  our  booklet,  by  business  men  whose  reliability  can  be  readily  ascertained,  have 
carried  “SAVE-THE-HORSE”  over  skepticism,  prejudice  aud  uncertainty.  Send  for  booklet  and  copy 
of  written  guarantee,  which  is  as  binding  to  protect  you  as  the  best  legal  taleut  could  make  it.  No 
man  need  see  his  horse  suffer  and  become  incapacitated 

“  8A.VE-TIIE-HOF18E  ”  Positively  anti  Permanently  Cures  BONE 
and  BOG  SPAVIN,  THOROUGIIP1N,  RINGBONE  (except  low  ringbone,)  CURB,  SPLINT, 
CAPPED  HOCK,  WIND  PUFF,  SHOE  ROIL,  WEAK  aud  SPRAINED  TENDONS  and  all 
LAMENESS.  Cures  without  sear,  blemish  or  loss  of  liair.  Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

$5.00  per  bottle.  Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle.  Need  of  second  bottle  improbable, 
except  in  rarest  cases.  If  your  case  is  different  we  advise  frankly  as  to  possibility  of  the  remedy 
effecting  a  cure.  Give  veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if  he  is  competent.  Describe  age,  development,  location 
of  swellings,  lameness,  and  way  horse  carries  and  holds  leg. 

$5.00  per  bottle  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  express  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y.  Also  manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Pixine. 


TAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

J  CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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GOOD  TREATMENT  FOR  POULTRY. 

A  Western  Breeder  Talks. 

I  have  followed  with  much  interest 
Mr.  Mapes’s  articles  on  poultry,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  discussion  participated  in 
by  him  and  others  in  regard  to  Winter 
laying.  I  have  kept  poultry  for  17  years, 


and  given  exercise  and  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  you  will  find  that  by  using  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  selection  of  feed  and  quan¬ 
tity  to  be  fed,  there  will  be  no  trouble 
in  keeping  their  appetites  sharp,  and 
the  result  will  be  a  satisfactory  number 
of  eggs  in  return.  If  you  know  of  a 
flock  that  has  given  unusually  good  re- 


have  hatched  and  reared  by  both  artifl-  suits  I  think  a  careful  investigation  will 


cial  and  natural  methods,  and  have  ex¬ 
perienced  most  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
the  average  poultry  raiser.  I  have  never 
made  a  specialty  of  any  one  department 
of  poultry  keeping,  but  have  given  con¬ 
siderable  attention  and  study  to  all. 
Now,  in  regard  to  getting  eggs  in  Win¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Mapes  mentions  one  of  the 
requisites  when  he  says  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  appetites  of  the  fowls 
sharp,  so  they  can  be  induced  to  con¬ 
sume  a  great  deal  of  food.  This  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary,  but  to  do  this  the  in¬ 
experienced  poultryman  will  need  about 
all  the  information  necessary  to  success¬ 
ful  work  from  the  hatching  of  the  chicks 
to  the  point  at  which  he  can  reasonably 
expect  eggs.  The  point  is,  that  you 
must  have  healthy,  vigorous  birds  at  the 
beginning  of  Winter.  That  means  that 
they  must  come  from  healthy  stock,  and 
be  hatched  and  reared  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions.  If  poorly  hatched  in  a  poorly- 
constructed  or  operated  incubator, 
crowded  into  a  poorly-constructed 
brooder,  or  hatched  and  reared  by  nat¬ 
ural  methods  in  a  slipshod  manner,  so 
as  to  have  birds  lacking  in  size  and 
vigor  from  irregular  or  tardy  growth, 
your  best  efforts  to  secure  eggs  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Winter  will  result  in  partial  or 
complete  failure.  We  must  have  two- 
year-old  hens  that  have  completed  the 
moult  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  or 
early-hatched  pullets  from  vigorous 
stock,  that  have  been  properly  reared, 
and  have  rounded  out  to  maturity  with¬ 
out  becoming  over-fat,  and  without  hav¬ 
ing  been  starved  through  fear  of  getting 
them  too  fat.  The  next  requisite  is  a 
warm  house  sufficiently  roomy  so  that 
when  necessary  the  fowls  may  be  kept 
confined  to  it  for  weeks  at  a  time.  I  find 
that  from  12  to  15  Plymouth  Rocks  or 
Leghorns  or  fowls  of  any  medium 
breed,  can  be  kept  in  a  house  or  com¬ 
partment  8x10  ieet  without  crowding, 
and  made  to  lay  right  along,  even  when 
kept  inside  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Pos- 


disclose  the  fact  that  most,  if  not  all, 
the  above  requirements  have  been  met, 
and  if  a  flock  has  been  a  disappointment 
to  its  owner  the  chances  are  that  these 
prime  necessities  have  been  lacking. 
Different  poultrymen  have  different 
views  as  to  which  of  the  above  require 
ments  are  most  important,  and  I  think 
the  location  has  something  to  do  in  de¬ 
ciding  that  matter.  Dampness  must  be 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  this 
trouble  varies  in  intensity  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  the  importance  of 
ventilation  and  drying  out  the  pens  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  at  once  suggests  itself  to 
the  poultryman  of  good  judgment.  A 
close,  damp  atmosphere  in  the  build¬ 
ings  is  sure  to  take  much  of  the  sharp¬ 
ness  from  the  appetite  that  we  are  so 
carefully  developing  and  endeavoring  to 
maintain.  J.  c.  nicholls. 

Macon  Co.,  111. 

INCREASE  IN  MILK  FATS. 

On  page  866  in  your  article,  “Feeding 
Fat  Into  Milk,"  you  stale:  ‘Milk  may 
turn  out  15  per  cent  cream  or  30  per  cen; 
cream  and  the  per  cent  butter  fat  remais 
the  same.”  This  only  illustrates  for  how 
many  centuries  the  average  farmer  ha 
conducted  his  dairy  business  in  ignorance. 
It  remains  a  fact,  I  think,  that  every  cow 
after  she  has  been  milked  six  months, 
gives  rich  milk  in  cream  and  butter  fat, 
when  she  is  only  producing  three  or  four 
quarts  of  milk  per  day.  That  is,  before 
she  goes  dry,  a  quart  of  milk  produces 
much  more  butter  than  when  she  is  a 
new  milker.  Why  is  this?  R.  s.  y. 

Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

You  are  quite  right  in  your  state¬ 
ment  that  the  quality  of  milk  from  a 
cow  becomes  richer  in  butter  fat  as  the 
period  of  lactation  advances.  This  in 
crease  in  richness  is  quite  uniform.  Re¬ 
viewing  the  records  of  80  cows  in  the 
college  herd,  we  find  the  average  in¬ 
crease  in  Babcock  test  to  be  about  one- 
tenth  per  cent  per  month.  To  attempt 
to  account  for  increase  in  quality  would 
involve  mere  speculation.  No  doubt  it 


is  a  wise  provision  of  nature  and  pro- 
si  bly  they  could  be  kept  in  the  entire  Vides  the  offspring  with  food  suitable  to 
Winter.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  its  age  and  condition.  c..  L.  beach. 


try.  My  rule  is  never  to  let  them  out  in 
the  yards  when  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground,  or  when  the  ground  is  thawed 
so  that  they  would  stand  around  in  the 
cold  mud.  But  in  bright  weather  when 
not  too  cold  I  always  let  them  out  in  the 
yards,  where  they  can  pick  over  the  piles 
of  gravel  and  coal  ashes  deposited  for 
their  benefit.  They  have  prepared  grit 
and  oyster  shells  before  them  all  the 
time  in  their  houses,  but  I  find  they  en¬ 
joy  gravel  and  coal  ashes  also.  When 
kept  inside  I  ventilate  by  lowering  the 
window’s  a  few  inches  from  the  top,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  al¬ 
ways  closing  at  night  unless  weather  is 
very  mild.  Keeping  a  building  closed 
during  the  day  in  moderate  weather  re¬ 
sults  in  dampness  and  bad  odors,  no 
difference  how  cleanly  you  may  be.  I 
use  straw  on  the  floors  for  litter,  in 
which  all  whole  grain  is  scattered,  and 
I  endeavor  to  keep  them  busy  a  part  of 
the  day.  As  for  feed,  a  balanced  ration 
must  be  fed.  The  nearer  you  come  to  a 
perfectly  balanced  ration  the  better  the 
results  will  be,  other  things  being  equal, 


Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Silage  Substitutes.— When  silage  is 
short  I  would  feed  one  full  ration  of  silage 
and  heavier  grain  rations,  and  for  the 
other  feed  of  silage  substitute  those 
purple-top  turnips  or  the  Hungarian, 
which  all  up-to-date  dairymen  sowed  when 
they  saw  the  state  the  corn  was  likely  to 
be  in  at  harvest  time.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  substitute  for  first  quality  of 
silage.  Turnips  and  cornmeal  are  as  good 
as  any,  and  I  consider  oats  and  peas  hay 
cut  w’hen  the  oats  are  in  the  milk  stage 
the  best  hay  for  the  production  of  milk, 
and  Hungarian  second  best.  We  sow  twTo 
bushels  of  oats  and  one  bushel  of  Canada 
peas  per  acre  broadcast.  Our  silage  is 
coming  out  as  fine  as  any  wre  ever  had, 
though  the  early  frost  killed  all  of  the 
leaves  and  some  of  them  dried  and  blew’ 
away  before  we  could  get  the  corn  har¬ 
vested  and  cut  into  the  silo.  We  used 
water  freely,  and  the.  corn  heated  up 
nicely;  there  is  but  little  firefanged 
around  the  outside.  This  is  interesting  in 
view  of  my  reply  in  regard  to  silaging  ti  e 
shredded  corn  fodder.  At  present  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  put  it  in  the  silo  and  use 
plenty  of  water.  n.  c.  m’l. 

Tyngsboro,  Mass. 


DimiNO  1004. 

I  SHALL  BE  IN  THE  FIELD! 

TO  SELL  YOUR  CHOICE  ANIMALS. 

(I  Do  Not  Handle  the  Inferior  Ones.) 

TO  BUY  FOR  YOU  ANY  ANIMAL  YOU  MAY  NEED  OF  QUALITY  AND  BREEDING. 

GEHAIjXD  IIOWATT,  wmte  Plains,  JNT.  'S T. 


COOK  YOUR  PEED  and  SATO 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldroiu^Emptie*  It* 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  simple*! 
and  beet  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettlee,  Hog  Sealders,  Cat- 
drone,  eto.  •*"  Bend  for  circular*. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  A  CO.  Batavia.  Ili. 


UDavc  T0  C00K 

*  3  STOCK  FOOD 

if  you  own  one  of  our 

Eonomical  Feed  Cookers 

The  best  and  most  durably  made 
Cooker  on  the  market.  Best  for  boil¬ 
ing  sap,  soap,  lard;  scalding,  etc. 
Ub«b  little  fuel  and  holds  fire  longer  than 
others.  4  sixes ,  from  1  bbl.  to  bbL  Guar¬ 

anteed  full  oapaclty  'Jacket  of  high  carbon 
|  oold-rolled  steel;  large  fire  door  takes  In 
ohunks;  kettle  of  best  quality  new  oast  Iron 
(no  scrap) ,  smoothly  finished.  Free  circular 
gives  many  other  good  points.  Write  now. 

TOLEDO  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  It,  Toledo,  O. 

NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Speciflc  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


Spavin 


Cure  These  Blemishes 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
—  —  -S  _  enlargements.  Sweeny,  Kneo- 
(  8prnng,Fistnlaand  Poll  Evil. 

XI  I  S  J  S."Kbt  cost  and  certain  cures. 

Two  big  booklet*  telling  how  1 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write  today. 

ri.KHINO  BROS.,  Chcml-U, 

232  Union  BtoebYard., Chicago, IH. 


Splirvf 


Dfllll  TD V®000000001 

rUUL  I  ll  f eryfhin^Fn  the  j 
i POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed, Incu-j 
ibators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything — j 
i it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you? 
lour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  freefor  theJ 
i asking— it's  worth  having.  I 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

'Dept,  ii.o.  26  &  28  Vescy  Street.  New  York  City,  i 

oooooooooooodoooooooooooot 


fetches  eggs  all  winter.  Sent  on 

TEN  DAYS’  free  trial 

Nopay  until  you  prove!  t  cuts  easier 
and  faster  than  any  other, 
thatthe  fairest  offer?  Catalogue 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

Box  is,  Milford,  Mass. 


Isn’t  J 
free.  I 


Animal  Meal 

Makes  hens  lay. 

Makes  chickens  grow. 

lhe  Bowker  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston 

BOOK  ABOUT  IT  FREE. 


FREE!  FREE! 

Bend  for  a  copy  of  the  In¬ 
land  Poultry  Journal, 
and  receive  a  fine  color  pic¬ 
ture  free.  Cost  us  $400 
costs  you  nothing.  Our  pa¬ 
per  has  the  admiration  of 
every  poultry  man.  Have  you 
seenit?  Well  do  not  miss  it. 
Address 

Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co., 

29  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SQUABS  PAY  S|&| 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers,  women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4 A  Friend  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


nCATII  TO  I  IPE  on  HENS  and  chicks, 

Ilk  A  111  I  U  LlUk  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,etc.  Eggs  a  specialty  00  p  book,  10c. 
Ratesfree.  J  A  BERGEY,  Box8, Telford,  Pa 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

We  still  have  a  few  of  our  choice  Cockerels  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  moderate  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,N.  Y. 


EGGS 


—Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  only, 
$1.60  per  15;  $10  00  per  100.  Also  Pekin 
Duck  Eggs,  $1  00  per  13;  $8.00  per  100. 
CRYSTAL  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM,  West  Cox- 
sackie,N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D- 


Mr.  Geo.  R.  McCoy,  New  Philadelphia, 
Ind.,  writes: 

I  began  feeding  my  poultry  Bowker’s  Ani¬ 
mal  Meal  in  January  last,  and  the  hens 
commenced  laying  eggs  at  once.  I  divided 
the  Meal  with  a  friend  and  neighbor,  and  his 
13  hens  have  been  very  industrious,  yielding 
him  10  dozen  eggs  so  far  this  month.  All 
and  provided,  of  course,  this  ration  con-  through  the  very  cold  weather  in  February 

_ he  and  I  were  the  only  persons  getting  eggs 

Our  hens  sang  and  were  in 


=ists  of  food  that  is  appetizing  to  the 
fowls. 

Then  given  healthy,  mature  birds  at 
the  beginning  of  Winter,  housed  in  com¬ 
fortable  quarters,  fed  a  bajapeed  ration, 


My  neighbor  has  some 
leghorns  that  have  laid 


in  this  town 
splendid  condition, 
half  grown  white 
right  along. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  the  egg  producing 
qualities  of  Bowker’s  Animal  Meal,  and  un¬ 
hesitatingly  recommend  it  to  all  persons  de¬ 
siring  a  food  of  that  kind. — Adv, 


PnOlfEDEI  C-C*>lce  W.  Wynn.,  P.  Rocks, 
OUOIVkllkLO  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

Rural  Poultry  Farm, 

Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff  Cochins. 
Eggs  and  stock  for  sale.  Illustrated  catalogue  of 
poultry  houses  for  stamp  only. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK. -2X55’ 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  listgivinp 
prices  and  breeding.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Muniius.N.Y 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS* 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 

rnn  Oil  r— Purebred  Holsteln-Frlesian  Bulls 
rUn  0HLC  from  5  to  18  months  old.  Improved 
Chester  White  Pigs  of  the  best  breeding  at  reasonable 
prices.  CHARLES  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

™  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
14  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 

RED  POLLED  CALVES  months  old;  both 

sexes.  B.  F.  LEWIS,  North  Spencer,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y 

JERSEYS  FWe  ReK  BullS:  7Re(f-Be,fers:  8olld 


old. 


color;  St.  Lambert  strain;  2 to  10 months 
J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 

YOU  GAN  INCREASE 

the  butter  yield  of  your  herd  by  buying  a  butter  Fred 
Jersey  sire.  Write  for  Booklet  B1  and  Sale  List  B19. 
Wlntergreen  HU1  Farm,  8cott8ville,  N.  Y. 


Wlxito  Plains,  2NT.  X. 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


BRIARCLIFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEAU. 

beaU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
Kreat  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  ,  are  of  the  finest. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  from  this  great  sire. 
£iS?™?p.,£JlESTER  WHITES  and  Standard-Bred 
BLACK  MINORCA8  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTE3. 
T  _  Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  K.  ORTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

GNAGEY  FARM 

Offers  Jersey  Bull  Calves  on  approval.  If  you  need 
one.  write  us  at  once  SAMUEL  HERSHBERGER 
Manager, Grantsville.  Md. 

DERK8HIRE  and  C.  WHITE  PIGS,  $5  up.  B. 

u  P.  Rock  CockerelB,  $1  00  P  C  Service  Boars,  No. 
1  Stock.  W.  A.  LOTHER8,  Lack,  Pa. 


bred 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

5d.  A.  j.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wls.,  R.  F.  D.  No, 2, 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 


hog.  Pigs  of  all 
MEADOW  Bit* 


Eng.  bacon 
es  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 

"  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks  to  6  mos .  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  we  refund  the  money. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

Berkshire  Sows  Bred  for  April  Farrow. 

Sixteen  head  of  sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  April,  1904, 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  Berkshire  fancier. 
Six  of  the  number  area  year  old,  aDd  have  produced 
fine  litters  in  September.  Also,  40  September  farrowed 
Pigs.  Tabulated  pedigrees,  certificates  of  registry, 
and  transfer  of  ownership  go  with  each  individual 
sold.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 


FOR  CHOICE,  | 

LARGE  _ 

eligible  to  registry,  on  approval,  try  SUGAR  GROVE 
FARM,  Grantsville,  Md. 


HENS 


bred  lb  years  for  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free 
The  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  PAY8  the  best  of  all  Try  it. 

F.  GRUNDY.  Morrisonville,  Ill, 


EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets.  $1.50:  Kggs,  $1  for  15;  $5  per 
100.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND.  follow  through  draining 

i  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  45  years  w^have^?en®?ikin  gthesl 
iandSewerPipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
pand  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  Ac.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 
Cement  Ac,  Write  for  prices.  John  H.  Jackson,  7«  8rd  Av.  Albany  N.  Y- 
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NOTES  ON  HORSE  FEEDING. 

We  have  50  horses;  they  work  three 
months  in  the  year  and  rest  nine  months. 
"We  turn  them  out  every  nice  day  in  a 
yard,  water  them  and  feed  them  on  hay 
only  for  six  months.  By  and  by  they  are 
fed  up  again  with  grain  and  worked  a 
little  till  their  working  season  begins.  We 
raise  70  tons  of  hay  and  30  tons  of  oats,  cut 
when  it  is  still  milky,  but  it  makes  still  100 
tons  of  hay  to  buy.  It  is  suggested  to 
build  a  silo  and  feed  them  carefully  from 
this,  half  a  bushel  daily  per  horse.  We 
could  grow  more  than  enough  hay  and  corn. 
Is  it  a  good  digestible  feed  for  horses?  If 
it  is  frosty,  would  it  not  be  liable  to  cause 
colic?  A.  M. 

Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Corn  silage  can  be  fed  to  horses  as 
well  as  to  cows,  but  in  much  smaller 
quantities.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  cow,  and 
the  horse  therefore  eats  less  bulky  or 
fibrous  feed.  If  we  undertake  to  crowd 
with  hay  and  silage  indigestion  and 
heaves  may  follow.  Corn  silage  contains 
only  a  small  per  cent  of  digestible  ma¬ 
terial,  70  per  cent  is  water  and  only  60 
per  cent  of  the  solids  or  18  per  cent  of 
the  total  weight  is  used  by  the  animal. 
Silage  is  succulent,  and  must  be  fed  only 
in  a  warm  stable.  I  would  not  dare  feed 
silage  and  allow  the  horses  out  of  doors 
unless  they  were  in  constant  motion;  in 
fact,  even  then  there  is  danger.  Re¬ 
member  that  nature  provided  green  food 
only  in  warm  weather.  Animals  when 
securing  their  own  food  had  dry  feed  in 
cold  weather;  they  would  have  died  had 
it  been  otherwise.  If  silage  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  used  in  Winter,  man  must 
provide  Summer  conditions.  I  should 
not  care  to  keep  horses  confined  closely 
in  warm  stables  during  a  long  Winter. 
Exercise  is  the  function  of  a  horse; 
without  it  his  muscles  would  dwarf  and 
lose  force,  no  matter  what  feed  was  pre¬ 
pared.  If  a  rich  protein  ration  was  fed 
without  action  disease  of  the  kidneys 
and  liver  would  follow.  If  a  rich  car¬ 
bonaceous  ration  was  fed  a  craving  for 
blood  material  would  result,  producing 
the  worst  form  of  indigestion.  I  have 
never  thought  it  advisable  to  feed  our 
working  horses  silage  when  used  in  the 
cold,  often  standing  while  loading  and 
subject  to  the  exposure  of  a  northern 
Winter.  One  could  grow  an  excessive 
amount  of  ears  by  growing  flint  corn 
thinly,  and  so  have  a  more  concentrated 
feed,  but  there  would  be  in  such  a  case 
the  feeding  of  a  very  carbonaceous  ra¬ 
tion,  much  to  the  ultimate  detriment  of 
the  horse.  If  this  was  my  job  I  should 
fill  a  silo  next  Summer  with  a  medium¬ 
eared  silage  corn  and  begin  feeding  in 
the  Fall  with  a  very  small  quantity,  not 
to  exceed  six  or  eight  pounds  daily, 
using  dry  oats  upon  it,  about  four 
pounds,  together  with  such  other  rough- 
age  as  the  farm  afforded.  Silage  has 
been  repeatedly  used  for  horses,  and  is 
a  good  safe  nutritious  feed  in  small 
quantities  where  the  temperature  is 
high,  around  50  degrees.  h.  e.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — From  our  experience  wa 
suggest  growing  fodder  corn,  curing  it 
well  and  running  through  a  shredder. 
We  feed  this  to  horses  with  good  re¬ 
sults. 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Chronic  Laminitis. 

I  have  a  mare  which  has  a  hardening, 
drying  and  contracting  of  the  hoofs  of  her 
front  feet.  If  they  are  not  moistened  she 
goes  lame  on  them.  While  out  to  pasture 
the  past  wet  season  she  was  all  right  most 
of  the  time.  Can  you  give  a  remedy? 

Wolcott,  N.  Y.  w.  A.  B. 

The  most  we  can  possibly  do  is  to  pal¬ 
liate  the  disease.  If  the  sole  is  at  all  in¬ 
clined  to  become  convex  have  the  shoe 
made  correspondingly  concave  on  the 
hoof  surface.  Keep  on  wet  swabs  while 
the  animal  is  at  rest.  Give  continually  a 
deep  bed.  The  animal  should  get  slow 
work  only,  should  never  be  used  for  road 
purposes,  but  for  ordinary  farm  work 
can  still  be  made  serviceable.  Have  her 
regularly  shod,  never  drive  fast.  Keep 
feet  constantly  stuffed  and  bathe  in 
warm  water  for  an  hour  every  day.  Dry 
well  after  taking  them  out  and  be  al¬ 


ways  lenient  to  the  animal  that  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  a  victim  to  chronic 
laminitis. 

A  Jumping  Cow. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  I  can  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  my  cow  from  jumping  fences?  No  or¬ 
dinary  fence  will  keep  her  in.  I  believe 
there  are  appliances  that  are  used  but  I 
do  not  know  how  to  arrange  any.  v.  B. 

DeLand,  Fla. 

This  is  a  hard  question  to  advise,  for 
1  do  not  know  how  badly  your  cow 
jumps,  and  besides,  I  do  not  know  what 
you  call  a  fence  in  Florida.  It  may  be 
an  excuse  for  a  fence  in  the  North.  At 
any  rate,  if  I  have  a  good  cow  that  is 
unruly  I  either  sell  her  or  else  put  her 
in  the  barn  and  stall-feed  her. 

Lice  on  Cattle. 

My  young  stock  are  covered  with  blue 
lice  again  this  Winter.  I  worked  at  them 
last  year  with  poor  success.  What  will  kill 
the  lice?  h.  h.  t. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

I  have  had  considerable  experience 
with  blue  lice  both  in  practice  and  in  my 
own  herd,  and  the  only  remedy  I  ever 
found  that  would  destroy  them  was  as 
follows:  Kerosene  oil  four  parts,  creolin 
two  parts;  put  this  into  a  sprayer  and 
spray  the  animal  thoroughly  once  in  two 
weeks,  and  1  will  guarantee  the  lice  will 
be  gone  in  the  Spring.  This  preparation 
may  take  the  hair  off,  but  never  mind, 
it  will  come  in  again,  and  it  may  blister 
them  some,  but  never  mind,  it  will  do 
their  skin  good. 

Acute  Laminitis. 

I  recently  bought  a  pair  of  mares  50  miles 
from  home.  They  were  sold  to  be  all  right 
except  that  one  was  known  to  be  stiff  for¬ 
ward.  They  were  at  work  barefoot  to  a 
coal  cart  the  first  time  I  saw  them.  After 
driving  a  few  miles  the  sound  (?)  one  be¬ 
gan  to  fumble  on  rough  ground.  I  drove 
slowly  and  stopped  for  an  hour  at  noon; 
drove  34  miles  tha.t  day,  mostly  on  good 
roads.  Next  morning  the  sound  (?)  horse 
was  very  stiff,  and  has  been  so  since.  In 
backing  she  barely  touches  her  left  for¬ 
ward  toe  to  the  floor,  but  will  walk  fairly 
well  straight  ahead;  takes  nearly  a  10-foot 
(Circle  to  turn  in;  swings  her  feet  very  care¬ 
fully  in  making  the  turn.  Her  feet  are 
very  hard,  with  many  corrugations  running 
irregularly  around  them.  e.  l.  s. 

Massachusetts. 

You  have  a  case  of  acute  laminitis,  or 
founder.  The  animal  was  stiffened  in 
driving  that  long  distance  when  not  in 
condition.  Place  her  feet  in  warm  water 
above  the  knees  for  four  or  five  hours 
each  day,  and  after  taking  out  of  the 
tub  put  her  feet  in  warm  bran  poultices, 
being  careful  to  protect  the  legs  thor¬ 
oughly  by  wrapping  in  old  cloths  or 
blankets.  Give  a  physic  of  six  drams  of 
Barbadoes  aloes.  The  treatment  may 
have  to  be  continued  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  After  the  mare  has  recovered 
from  her  lameness  put  a  good  smart 
blister  around  the  coronet.  Be  sure  to 
remove  the  shoes.  You  may  have  to 
have  the  feet  pared  a  little.  Be  sure  to 
give  lots  of  bedding,  and  the  food  should 
be  bran  mashes  with  a  light  allowance 
of  hay.  c.  e.  hatch,  v.  s. 

A  Connecticut  Hen  Record.— I  will 
send  you  my  egg  record  for  the  year  1903 
l  received  from  275  hens:  January,  2,346 
eggs;  February,  2,66S;  March,  4,472;  April, 
4,30-1;  May,  3,316;  June,  3,270;  July,  2,582; 
August,  2,394;  September,  1,8851;  October, 
1,417;  November,  988;  December,  1,449; 
total,  31,094,  or  2,591  dozen  eggs.  Fifty  hens 
out  of  the  lot  were  used  to  hatch  and 
care  for  little  chicks  some  of  the  time. 

I  received  in  cash  for  one  year  from  the 
flock  for  eggs  and  broilers,  $S17.77;  cash 
outlay,  $388.46;  net  profit,  $429.31.  J.  i. 

No.  Haven,  Conn. 

Pigs  and  Clover.— I  have  had  an  odd 
experience  with  two  pigs  that  1  bought 
when  six  weeks  old.  They  proved  poor 
feeders.  After  trying  different  things  I 
finally  discovered  that  they  took  kindly  to 
green  cut  clover.  Later  in  the  season, 
when  they  were  half  grown  and  there  was 
no  green  clover  to  be  had,  I  found  upon 
trying  them  with  ripe  corn  on  the  cob  and 
sugar  beets  that  they  would  consume 

these  but  only  to  a  quite  moderate 
amount.  After  a  time,  as  they  were  doing 
but  indifferently  well,  it  occurred  to  me 
to  try  them  with  clover  hay,  and  I  found 
that  they  would  eat  that  with  more  ap¬ 
parent  relish  than  they  did  the  corn  and 
beets  that  I  continued  to  feed  them  in 
connection  with  the  clover  hay. 

Ontario,  Canada.  w,  o,  e. 


SPASM  OP  THE  GLOTTIS. 


REQUENT  inquiries  have 
been  made  concerning 
a  disease  in  pigs  char¬ 
acterized  by  spasms 
or  tits.  The  attacks 
almost  always  occur 
in  winter,  when  the 
weather  is  severe.  Ani¬ 
mal  shows  no  symp¬ 
toms  when  coming 
from  the  sleeping  pen 
until  it  attempts  to 
take  food,  when  It 
will  be  seized  sud¬ 
denly,  will  raise  its  nose  and  gasp  for  breath, 
soon  fall  over  and  struggle  for  a  moment  or 
two,  when  the  seizures  will  abate,  animal  will 
get  up  and  possibly  appear  all  right. 

Cause. — Occasionally  the  first  attack  will 
prove  fatal,  although  this  is  not  the  rule. 
Attacks  will  recur  every  day,  or  It  may  hap¬ 
pen  every  time  the  animal  attempts  to  take 
cold  food,  especially  swill.  The  attacks  come 
on  most  frequently  in  pigs  or  hogs  that  have 
warm  quarters,  especially  those  that  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  burrow  in  manure  piles  or  straw 
that  becomes  heated.  When  they  come  into 
the  cold  air,  sudden  change  induces  attacks, 
especially  when  taking  cold  drink. 

Treatment. — 1 Treatment  that  has  given  the 
best  results  is  to  avoid  the  conditions  that 
produce  the  difficulty.  Ilogs  should  not  be 
housed  in  too  warm  sheds,  especially  if  fed  In 
a  cold  place.  Do  not  give  access  to  the  ma¬ 
nure  pile,  where  they  will  burrow  into  the 
heated,  half-decomposed  straw  or  become 
piled  up  and  overheated. 

It  Is  also  of  great  advantage  to  warm  the 
feed,  where  this  is  practical,  and  anti-spas- 
modlcs  should  also  be  employed,  such  as  from 
ten  drops  to  half  dram  doses  of  fluid  extract 
of  hyoscyamus,  according  to  size  of  animal  ; 
or  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  bromide  of  potash 
should  be  given  three  times  a  day. 

The  rugged  health  that  tonic  doses  of  Dr. 
Iless  Stock  Food  induces  will  give  a  hog  the 
vital  power  necessary  to  resist  these  attacks. 
This  wonderful  reconstructive  is  the  result  of 
a  lifetime  of  study  and  experiment  by  Dr. 
Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.) — graduate  of  both 
medical  and  veterinary  colleges — whose  meth¬ 
ods  and  works  are  recognized  everywhere 
as  authoritative. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  the  scientific  com¬ 
pound,  sold  on  a  written  guarantee,  100 
pounds,  $5.00,  except  in  Canada  and  on 
Pacific  Slope:  smaller  quantities  at  a  slight 
advance.  Fed  in  small  dose. 

For  every  disease  and  condition  for  which 
Dr.  Dess  Stock  Food  is  not  recommended, 
the  little  yellow  card  in  every  package  en¬ 
titles  you  to  a  letter  of  advice  and  special 
prescription  from  Dr.  Hess. 

For  a  little  information,  Dr.  Hess’  great 
stock  book,  the  only  complete  treatise  on  live 
stock  and  their  diseases,  will  be  mailed  to  you 
free,  prepaid.  Write  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ash¬ 
land,  Ohio,  state  what  stock  you  have,  how 
many  head  of  each :  what  stock  food  you 
have  fed  :  also  mention  this  paper. 
VETERINARY  ADVICE  FREE. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  'soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Do  You 
Want  to 
Know 


how  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
cow?  Do  yon  care  to  know 
why  a  cow  is  worth  more 
than  a  horse?  If  yon  do, 
you  should  have  a  copy  of 
our  valuable  book. 


Business  Dairying.” 

It  won’t  cost  you  a  cent.  We  send  it  freei. 
Ask  for  it. 

You  have  read  many  times  about  the 

TUBULAR  SEPARATORS. 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  know  all  about  them! 
It  won't  cost  you  anything  to  do  it.  Just 
write  for  free  catalogue  No.  153 

THESHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 
Chicago,  Ills.  W9st  Chester,  Ps. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

As  much  better  than  imitating 
separators  as  such  separators 
are  better  than  setting  systems. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  Cortlandt  Street,  I  Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
NEW  YORK.  i  CHICAGO. 


Separator  Truths. 

They  stand  out  best  In  the  trial.  We’re 
not  afraid  to  let  honest  men  try  the 
popular  priced 

AMERICAN. 

Seeing  it  work  sells  It.  That’s  our  plan. 
It’s  a  machine  that,  wins  its  way. 
1  we  send  catalog  ?  It’s  free. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Box  1068,  Balnbrldgo,  N.  Y. 


The 


CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  like 
it — no  other  cream  separator  which  will 
make  you  so  much  money  and  save  you  so 
much  work.  It  is  without  question  the 
simplest  in  construction,  the  easiest  in 
operation,  the  most  durable,  the  most 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  If  you  milk 
cows,  few  or  many,  send  for  our 
books.  They’re  worth  reading. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Ills. 


SENT 

under  positi  ve  guaran¬ 
tee  to  refund  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  No 
bolting  food.  Perfect 
digestion.  All  tinned 
no  rust,easi  I  y  cleaned. 

KEYSTONE  CALF  FEEDER. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  dairymen,  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  Complete  with  extra  nipple, 
$1.50,  express  prepaid.  Boole  free.  Agents  wanted.  m 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Box  18.  Pomeroy.  Pa.. 


BARREN 

COWS 

Itloore 

V.  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BOOK 

FREE 

CURED. 


Harrow  That  Pleases. , 

he  only  one  that  always  pleases  of  the  spring  tooth  type  is  the  one!  ’ 
here  shown.  It  is  the  l  est  in  construction,  best  in  wear,  nearest  j 

perfection  in  working  qualities.  It  is  the 

SYRACUSE 

LEVER  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW 

Frame  ofatgl©  eteel  ham  with  steel  protecting  shoe.  Best  adjust 
meat  of  teeth  for  depth  and  clearance.  Easy  adjustment  for  differ¬ 
ent  soils.  Pull  handling  from  rear  levers.  Teeth  raised  and  carried 
on  runners  in  transporting.  Draft  central  and  direct,  no  side 
motion.  With  teeth  having  plain  or  separate  points.  Seeing  it  work 
is  to  want  it.  Ask  the  Syracuse  dealer.  If  none  in  your  tows,  ask 
us.  Catalog  and  beautiful  souvenir  free. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO..  Syracus*,  N.  Y. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Uider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren 9t  .  New  Yokk.  692  Craig  St.,  Montkeal.  P  Q.  40  Dearborn  St  .  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St ,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N  S.W.  ' 
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Grandfather  Traded  With  Us” 


32  years  ago  we  occupied  one 
with  two  clerks  and  published  a  ; 
logue  a  quarter  the  size  of  ahymn- 

We  War 

and  test  for  yourself  our  ability  to  - 
interested  in  and  we  will  send  youM 
special  catalogues  quoting  whol  tv;  o-  ices, 
letter  of  the  catalogue  you  want  cr> 

I  >(!C 


Cne  of  the  greatest  joys  of  this  great  business  is  the  many  kind  letters  we  receive  daily  from  our 
customers,  expressing  their  pleasure  and  satisfaction  with  our  goods  and  methods. 

Often  the  most  significant  part  of  the  letter  is  embodied  in  the  few  words:  “My  grandfather  traded  with 
c->  ‘ou  years  ago.”  It  is  the  complete  confidence  of  our  customers  in  our  honesty,  born  of  past  experience  in 
3  lealing  here,  that  enables  us  to  hold  their  continued  trade. 

a  One-time  special  “below  cost  offerings”  to  catch  an  occasional  customer,  and 
3.  making  up  the  loss  on  subsequent  orders,  would  never  build  a  business  like  ours. 

—  It  is  the  constant  saving  and  steady  stream  of  pleasant  business  relations  which 

makes  our  patrons  eager  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
us  at  every  opportunity. 

Our  prices  are  15  to  50  per  cent  below  regular 
retail  figures. 


cr 

3.  »u  to  Try  Us 

you. 

.  :t  charge  any  of  the  following  illustrated 
Merely  mention  the  number  or 


Tell  us  what  kind  of  goods  you  are 


100  Artists’  S  u  h  - 
plies 

105  AtlileticQoods 
110  Blacksm  i  tils’ 
ami  Machinists’ 
Tools 

115  Builders'Hard- 
ware  and  Sup¬ 
plies 

120  Carpenter  and 
Builders'  Tools 
and  Materials 
125  Crockery  and 
Glassware 
ISO  Cutlery 
155  Dry  Goods 
1)0  P  a  n  c  y  and 
Novelty  Goods 
145  Farm  imple¬ 
ments 

150  Fishing  tackle 
155  Popularpriced 
Furniture 
160  Harness 
165  Jewelry 


Qj 

170  Kitchener) 
plies  Coze¬ 
ns  Daces.  R 
dories,  Ribbons, 
Trimmings 
180  Lamps  and 
I, an  terns 

lf-5  Linoleums, 
Carpets  auu 
Curtains 

190  Men’s  Hats 
and  Gloves 
195  Men's  Shoes 
200  Men’s  Wear¬ 
ing  Appnrel 
205  Music  and 
Musical  Instru¬ 
ments 
210  Notions 
215  Saddles  and 
Saddlery 
220  Silverware 
225  Sporting 
Goods 

250  Stationary  and 
Office  Supplies 


235  Stoves 
240  Toys,  Dolls 
and  Games 
245  Underwear 
253  Vehicles 
255  Wagon  Makers’ 
Supplies 

260  Watches  and 
Clocks 

265  W  o  m  e  xi '  s 
Shoes 

300  Women’s  Cat¬ 
alogue  (Cloaks, 
Furs,  Suits, 
Skirts,  Waists, 
Hats,  etc.) 

B  Bicycles 
C  Baby  Carriages 
D  Dairy  Supplies 
G  Drugs  and  Pat¬ 
ent  Medicines 
J  Telephones  and 
KlectricalGoods 
K  Cameras  a  n  d 
Photo  Supplies 
M  Books 


R  Fancy  G  r  ad  o 
Furniture 
T  Trunks 
U  Youth  s’  and 
Boy’s  Clothing 
VI  Men's  Mado-to- 
order  Clothing 
with  samples  or 
fabrics.  Suits 
$10.50  to  $16.50 
V2  Same  as  VI  ex¬ 
cept  suit  prices 
$18.00  to  $50,00 
VO  Made-to-order 
Overcoats  with 
samples 

W  Men’s  Ready- 
Made  Clothing 
Mackintosh  Cata¬ 
logue 

Buttorick  Fash¬ 
ion  Catalogue 
GL  Grocery  List 
(published 
every  60  days). 


Our  Big  Catalogue 


-Cut  this  slip  out  and  send  it  TODAY- 


Enclosed  find  1  5  cents  for  partial  postage  on  Catalogue  No.  72,  four 
2c  stamps  for  Wall  Hanger  or  20c  for  both. 


Name_ 


Postoffice- 
Route  No._ 


(Bo  sure  and  wruu very  plainly.) 


.County 


.State. 


contains  over  1 100 
pages  and  whole¬ 
sale  prices  on  Groceries,  Dry  Goods,  Crockery, 
Hardware,  Furniture,  Harness,  Implements,  Ve¬ 
hicles,  Clothing  (all  kinds  for  Men,  Women  and 
Children),  Millinery,  Musical  Instruments,  Sewing 
Machines,  Bicycles,  Sporting  Goods  —  practically 
everything  that  anybody  could  want. 

It  also  contains  freight  rates,  full  instructions 
for  ordering,  and  tells  you  everything  you  might 
want  to  know  about  us. 

Ordering  is  easy  from  this  wonderful  book, 
which  costs  us  almost  one  dollar  apiece  to  print 
and  send  out. 

Send  for  it  today  and  save  the  profit  you  pay 
your  dealer.  You  can  get  your  money  back  if 
your  purchases  are  not  satisfactory.  Fill  out  this 
slip,  enclosing  15  cents  for  partial  postage  as  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith. 


Send  four  2-cent  stamps 
for  our 

10  Color 
Wall  Hanger 


showing  the  inside 
of  this  building,  with 
the  goods  and  the 
clerks  at  work  One 
of  the  most  complex 
and  complicated 
pieces  of  lit  hography 
ever  attempted. 
Very  interesting  and 
attractive.  You  can 
get  it  for  what  it  cost 
us  — four  2c  stamps. 


Today,  we  occupy  more  than  200  times  as  much  floor 
space,  employ  over  3000  people  and  our  catalogue  con¬ 
tains  over  1100  large  pages. 


Montgomery  Ward  Co., 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  Washington  StsM  Chicago 

3  Complete  satisfaction  or  money  refunded  without  question. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

Srofits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  thr 
range.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W,  1NGERS0LL,  >110  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


A  beautiful,  imported 

56-Piece  China 
Tea  Set 


with  an  order  for  20  lbs.  of 
New  Crop,  60e.  Tea,  or  20  lbs. 
Baking  Powder,  45c.  a  lb., or 
an  assorted  order  Teas  and 
B.  P. ,  or  60  lbs.Bomosa  Coffee, 
83c.  a  lb. 

COUPONS,  which  can  be 
exchanged  for  many  Mag¬ 
nificent  Premiums,  given 
with  every  25c.  worth  of 
Tea,  Coffee,  Baking  Powder, 
Spices  and  Extracts. 

Bend  today  for  our  Premium 
List,  prices  and  directions. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
Box290, 31-33 Vesey  St., N.Y. 


||jHE  .Pulverizing  Harrow 

Mm  BVI  h  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 


SIZES 

3  to  1 3}4  feet 

Agents 
Wanted 


Clod  Crusher  and  leveler. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Sent  on  Trial 

To  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory. 
Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

“An  Ideal  Harrow” 

by  Henry  Stewart, 
mailed  free. 

I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland, etc. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Branch  Housesi  1IO  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  240  7th  Ava.  So.,  Minneapolis.  1310  W.  8th  St.,  Kansas  City. 

Pleasje  mention  this  paper. 


ICE  CUTTING  mTlooisfasat^hi 

time.  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE  HE  PLOW  is  a 

first  class,  keen, fast  cutter,  having  our  Patent 
Clearing  Teeth.  Specially  adapted  to  the  use 

of  Daily  men,  Bukhirs, 
Hotels,  and  Farmers.  3 

sizes,7%,Dand  10%  ins. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY. 

ggMarket  St., Boston, Mass. 


lTrfte 
ns  for 
Free  Catalog 
of  all  binds 
ICE 
TOOLS. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

The  Auto^Sparker 

docs  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  batterios.  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  belt — no  switch — no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en- 
tginc  now  using  batteries.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

Motslnger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 

0  8  Main  Sheet,  Pendleton,  lad. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  *100 
Five  Ilorse  Power,  *150 

Saws  wood;  cuts  feed.  Docs  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  Huns  spray 
pump  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Conn, 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
\  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

iSTATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
'  AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC. 

Bend  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

State  Your  Power  Needs, 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  GO.*  BOS  26  STERLING.  ILL. 


ANY  FARMER 


GAN  START 


a  welding  flrei  n  two  minutest  n  our  FARMER'S  FORCES  and 
do  his  repairing  and  blacksmithing  athome. 
life  Pll  ARAilTCC  our  FARMER'S  FORCE  tobc  AS 
vv  L  UU ftn A II  I  Lb  larpeand  do  as  much  work  as 
any  $10  Forge  made,  and  as  represented  or  refund  your  money. 

Extracts  From  Rocont  Testimonials: 

“Thn  Forg©  I  purchaned  of  you  six  yearn  ago  ban  alwayn  gives' 
perfect  satisfaction. ”  T1IOS.  BLAKELY,  Leslie, Mich. 

“The  Farmer’s  Forge  ordered  of  you  in  1899  is  Still  in  perfect 
•rder  and  I  am  well  ealisfled  with  i  t.  ” 

J.  W.  FOUNTAIN, BranchTllle.N-.J. 

*  *1 1  has  proved  more  satisfactory  than  one  of  the  allstec  I  Forgtfl 
ihatone  of  my  neighbors  has.”  B.  BRAKE,  flicks, N.  Y. 

**Itle  the  beat  article  for  the  money  that  I  ever  saw  or  used. 

It  caps  t)io  forgo  climax.”  E.  LEWIS,  Middletown  Springs  ,Vt* 

CDCniAl  nrCCD  Regular  price offorgei sOB, but 
Or  tbIAL  urrtn  until  March  31, 1904,  we  offer  the 
FARMER’S  FORCE,  complete, ready  for  use, for$3,76  each, 
ora  Farmer’s  Forge,  complete,  an  anvil  and  vise  combined  and 
a  pair  oftongs,  all  for  85.60.  This  offer  may  notappear  again. 
Write  today  sending  stamp  for  catalogue  and  testimonials. 

C.  A.  S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Saranac,  Mich. 


THE  WATER  SUPPLY 

need  not  depend  on  whims  of  wind  but  Is  sure  and  steady,  equal 
to  all  ordinary  demands  and  at  most  trivial  cost  with  the 

HOOSIER  BOY  PUMPING  ENGINE, 

a  little  l?4j  H  P.  Gasoline  machine  that  never  fails.  Ready  every 
moment  and  always  dependable.  Fitted  with  Klectric  Spark 
Igniter  anti  every  device  t  o  secure  perfect  working,  yet 
so  simple  and  safe  any  member  of  the  household  can  operate  it. 
Detach  pumping  apparatus  and  it  is  ready  for  all  farm  duties  as 
sawing,  grinding,  churning,  ensilage  cutting,  etc.  Wo  make  all 
sizes  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engines,  Portable  2  to  15  H.  P. ,  and 
Stationary  1 to  70  H.  P,  Catalogue  free. 

A.  LAMBERT  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA. 

"  “ 1  — — - — — ISBBSHHBHMHMMBMHMMHBHHnBaHMHMHBHMHMI 


EBER  JRH| 

Gasoline  Engines 

are  the  outgrowth  of  19  years  otl 
engine  building.  Not  approached  I 
for  Strength,  safety,  simplicity  or  width  I 
of  duty.  Valuable  for  a  score  of  farm  | 
duties.  Any  hoy  can  run  them.  full  home  power  at  less  than  hots  , 
per  hour.  Tested  and  ready  for  action  upon  arrival.  Made  to  fit  | 
farmers'  needs.  '  Othor  sizos  up  to  300  ti.  p.  Writ©  for  freo  oataloguo. 
WEBER  CAS  fit  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
Box  2O0i  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eastern  Office:  115  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Planet  Jr.  Companion  Tools 

Ko.  3.  Planet  Jr.  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder  shown  below  on  the  right  holds  its  position  as  the  tool 
for  perfect  hand  seeding.  Converted  in  an  instant  from  drill  to  hill  planter  and  back  again. 
Plants  in  hills  4,  6,  8,  12  or  24  inches  apart.  A  convenient  cut-off  prevents  seed  waste  in  stopping, 
no  hills  missed  in  starting.  A  steel  marker  rod  lines  aui  rows  6  to  20  inches  apart,  and  it  opens 
the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  covers  different  depths,  and  rolls  down.  Operator  drills  or  plants  in, 
hills  all  garden  seeds  with  great  accuracy,  aided  by  an  excellentgraduated  index  at  top  of  handle. 

No.  12  Planet  Jr.  Double  Wheel  Hoe  is  the  ideal  companion  tool  for  the  above.  The  crop  is 
never  too  small  or  too  large  for  it  to  work  perfectly.  Its  hoes,  cultivator  teeth  and  plows  are  quick¬ 
ly  set  to  do  almost  every  kind  of  work.  Cultivates  between  or  ni  tride  the  rows,  scuffles,  kills 
weeds,  furrows,  ridges,  etc.  Wheels  are  adjustable  for  wide  or  narrow  rows  and  for 
depth,  and  handles  adjust  to  suit  the  operator.  Leaf  lifters  avoid  injury  to  low 
plants  and  permit  close  cultivation  after  plants  are  large. 

Pla.net  Jr.  1904  Catalogue  shows  forty  different  machines,  in¬ 
cluding  Seeders,  Single  and  Double  Wheel  Hoes.  Lland,  One. 
and  Two  Horse  Cultivators,  Horse  Hoes.  Beet  Sugar  Cul- 
am.  tivators,  etc.  Over  100  illustrations,  including  16  beautiful  half 
tones  of  home  aud  foreign  farm  and  garden  scenes.  Mailed 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer* 
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FEED  SAVED 

by  its  grinding  (some  say  it’s  a 
half)  will  shortly  buy  you 
THE  BEST  AND  FASTEST 
mill  made  for  crushing  ear  corn 
and  mixingand  grinding  all  kinds 
of  grain!  n  right  proportions. 

Ball  boarings  make  the 

QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

the  easiestrunning  millin  the  world.  Its  double  hopper 
gives  you  an  even  mixture  of  chop,  ground  coarse  or  fine, 
j  ust  as  wanted.  It  does  these  things  to  your  satisfaction 
under  our  guarantee,  AND  YOU  HAVE  TIME  TO 
PROVE  IT.  IF  IT  FAILS,  RETURN  AT  OUR  EX- 
PCNSE.  A  mill  that's  made  to  serve  and  last.  Don’t 
buy  till  you  send  for  our  free  37th  Annual  Catalog.  We  sell 
gas  and  gasoline  engines  carrying  a  five  year  guarantee.^ 

MW  QtrmihPn  8737  FlIbertSL*  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.  11  -  0IIUUU  vjU.  €aua!  Si  Randolph  St«.,  Chicago, III. 


EACH  LITTLE  WIND 

that  blows  is  turned  into  value  for  the 
man  who  pumps  or  generates 
power  for  grinding,  sawing,  etc., 
with  the 

Freeman 

Steel  Windmills. 

Mills  with 
gen i u  s  to 
work  and 
strength  t  o 
stand.  Full 


line  high  grades  with  special  four 
post  angle  steel  tower.  Also  Feed 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shel- 
lers,  etc.  Write  for  catalog  102 

s.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 


Raclno, 

Wia. 


ON  TRIAL 


DITTO'S 

Triple  Geared  Ball  Bearing 

Feed  Grinder 

for  all  kinds  of  grain.  Has  largest  capac¬ 
ity  and  runs  the  easiest.  Try  it  beforo 
you  send  your  money.  Send  forcirculars. 

Cr.  M.  DITTO,  Bos  56,  Joliet,  Ill. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily  Sendfor  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  ¥• 


The  Hero 
Feed  Grinder 


is  the  best  which  money  can  buy 
for  any  kind  of  power  from  2 
to  4  or  5-horse  power,  because 
it  grinds  rapidly ,  making  splen¬ 
did  feed,  table  meal  or  graham 
flour,  has  AMPLE  CAPAC¬ 
ITY  for  4  or  5-horse  power  if 
properly  speeded,  and  WILL 
NOTCHOKE  DOWN  THE 
LIGHTEST  POWER.  We  make  26  sizes  and 
styles,  all  of  equal  merit  but  varying  capacity,  for 
all  kinds  of  power  and  for  all  kinds  of  grinding. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Grinders,  Cutters, 
Huskers,  Shellers.Wood  Saws,  Horse  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  Farm  Trucks,  Seeders,  etc. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill* 
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INFLUENCE  OF  TILLAGE  ON  APPLE  TREES. 

A  Western  New  York  Experiment. 

Fig.  21  depicts  more  vividly  than  word-painting  the 
influence  of  tillage  on  apple  trees.  The  photograph 
was  taken  last  August  in  the  orchard  of  Yeomans  & 
Sons,  Walworth,  N.  Y.  The  trees  in  the  picture  are 
of  the  same  variety  and  over  40  years  of  age.  The 
rows  are  separated  by  a  distance  of  about  60  feet. 
The  row  on  the  right  was  set  at  the  same  time  as  that 
on  the  left,  but  was  neither  cultivated  nor  fertilized. 
That  on  the  left  was  cultivated  annually  and  received 
periodic  fertilizing.  At  the  time  the  experiment  be¬ 
gan  many  years  ago,  the  Yeomans  were  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  business,  and  it  was  designed  to  answer  the 
question  so  frequently  asked  by  their  customers:  “Do 
you  advise  me  to  cultivate  my  orchard?”  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  size  and  vigor  of  the  two  rows  soon  became 
apparent,  I  am  informed,  but  as  the  years  have  gone 
on,  the  affirmative  of  the 
question  has  been  more  and 
more  emphasized.  The  whole 
orchard  has  been  tilled  the 
past  year — the  experiment 
having  been  completed — but 
no  amount  of  tillage  and 
feeding  will  even  in  a  small 
measure  repair  the  injury. 

In  one  row  the  trees  are 
stunted,  diseased,  debili¬ 
tated,  unproductive;  in  the 
other,  large,  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  fruitful,  good  for  an¬ 
other  half  century  at  least 
with  reasonable  care.  Ob¬ 
ject  lessons  of  this  kind,  in¬ 
volving  long  stretches  of 
years,  are  invaluable.  Ex¬ 
periment  stations  have  not 
and  will  not  for  a  good  while 
be  able  to  reach  them; 
therefore  the  locality  pos¬ 
sessing  men  with  spirit  and 
ability  to  carry  out  long- 
period  experiments  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  congratulated. 

[Prof.]  JOHN  CRAIG. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  strik¬ 
ing  illustration  of  the  value 
of  good  care  over  no  care  at 
all.  Let  us  suppose,  how¬ 
ever  that  these  trees  had  been  fertilized  well  from  the 
first  and  that  the  grass  as  it  grew  had  been  cut  and 
left  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch!  In  that  case  does 
Prof.  Craig  think  they  would  now  be  so  “stunted,  dis¬ 
eased,  debilitated,  unproductive?” 

THE  RURAL  MAIL  CARRIER’S  DUTIES. 

Every  few  days  a  wagon  goes  through  the  country  dis¬ 
tributing  sample  packages  of  herb  tea  or  something  of 
that  kind,  and  they  are  left  in  the  mail  boxes.  Sometimes 
the  farmers  have  letters  in  the  boxes  they  wish  the  car¬ 
rier  to  take.  When  distributors  raise  the  covers  to 
put  in  their  samples  the  signal  falls.  If  the  carrier  has 
no  mail  to  leave  there  and  finds  the  signal  down  he  does 
not  stop.  Then  the  carrier  is  blamed  for  negligence.  I 
wish  to  ask  if  every  advertising  firm  has  a  right  to  dump 
its  stuff  in  the  mail  boxes?  If  not  this  practice  should  be 
stopped.  g.  c. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  received  from  the  Post  Office  Department  the 
following  rules  covering  such  a  case: 

The  use  of  locks  on  rural  mail  boxes,  although  en¬ 
couraged  as  a  protective  measure,  is  not  absolutely 
required  by  the  Department.  If  patrons  of  the  service 
provide  boxes  with  locks,  the  rural  carrier  must  carry 
the  keys  furnished,  and  he  must  always  unlock  and 
lock  all  such  boxes  when  serving  them.  The  keys  to 
such  boxes  are  to  be  furnished  by  their  owners,  but 


should  carrier  destroy  or  lose  one  of  them  it  must  be 
replaced  at  his  own  expense.  The  use  of  signals  On 
rural  mail  boxes  is  not  required  by  the  Department; 
if,  however,  a  patron’s  box  is  provided  with  a  signal, 
the  carrier  is  required  to  raise  same  whenever  he 
deposits  mail  in  the  box. 

A  rural  carrier  is  required  to  open  every  box  on  his 
route  on  each  regular  trip,  whether  signal  is  displayed 
or  not,  in  order  to  collect  any  mail  that  may  have 
been  deposited  therein  for  dispatch.  As  patrons  are 
not  required  to  use  signals,  the  failure  to  raise  one 
does  not  justify  the  carrier  in  passing  the  box  without 
opening  same. 

Rural  carriers  are  not  allowed  to  distribute  adver¬ 
tising  circulars  unless  they  are  addressed  to  a  patron 
of  the  route,  and  bear  the  proper  postage.  Agents  of 
business  houses  traveling  through  the  country  in  the 
interest  of  their  employers  frequently  deposit  adver¬ 
tising  matter,  circulars,  etc.,  in  rural  mail  boxes  in 


order  to  attract  the  attention  of  patrons  of  rural 
routes.  This  action  is  not  approved  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  as  these  boxes  are  intended  solely  for  the  de¬ 
posit  of  mail.  Should  such  advertising  matter  become 
an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  mail  matter  properly  de¬ 
liverable  to  any  rural  mail  box,  the  carrier  is  author¬ 
ized  to  remove  it. 

SEEDING  CLOVER  IN  GRASS. 

What  Chance  Will  It  Have  ? 

I  have  a  field  on  which  the  Timothy  was  too  thin  to 
cut  for  hay,  and  was  allowed  to  ripen  and  the  seed  fall. 
Now  there  is  a  fine  stand  of  young  grass  on  most  of  the 
field.  Could  I  sow  clover  in  the  Spring  and  secure  a  crop 
of  hay  next  year?  What  fertilizer  could  I  use  that  would 
pay  for  itself  in  the  increased  hay  crop?  Would  it  do  to 
apply  now,  or  better  wait  till  Spring?  The  soil  is  clay, 
some  of  it  “spouty,”  sloping  gently  to  the  west,  and  ap¬ 
parently  has  been  farmed  too  much.  I  have  had  the  place 
but  a  year.  o.  E.  c. 

Newark,  O. 

We  could  not  guarantee  that  any  fertilizer  would 
pay  for  itself  on  such  a  field.  We  have  found  that 
such  grass  responds  to  nitrogen  quicker  than  to  pot¬ 
ash  or  phosphoric  acid,  yet  we  hesitate  to  advise  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda  where  hay  brings  less  than  $14 
per  ton.  With  us  hay  is  worth  $20  per  ton,  and  we 


could  afford  at  this  price  to  use  200  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  150  pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  350  pounds 
acid  phosphate  per  acre.  This  plant  food  is  all  solu¬ 
ble  and  would  take  effect  at  once.  We  would  apply 
it  in  Spring.  This  mixture  might  not  pay  where  hay 
is  cheap.  The  proportion  of  plant  food  is  suitable, 
though  dried  blood  or  tankage  might  give  cheaper 
nitrogen.  The  seeding  question  is  discussed  below: 

Hard  to  Reseed  Meadows. 

It  will  depend  largely  upon  the  season  and  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  as  to  the  chances  for 
clover.  If  there  is  sufficient  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil  to  make  it  loose  and  porous  the  chances  favor  the 
clover  making  a  stand.  If  the  soil  is  not  in  good  con¬ 
dition  it  may  be  aided  by  a  light  application  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  with  a 
manure  spreader,  or  by  hand.  I  have  attempted  to 
re-seed  meadOAvs  several  times,  and  find  it  easy  if 

the  conditions  are  favorable, 
and  extremely  difficult  if  the 
soil  is  packed  and  the  sea¬ 
son  dry.  We  are  going  over 
some  of  our  last  year’s  seed¬ 
ing,  which  in  most  places 
gave  us  a  very  nice  stand  of 
clover,  but  here  and  there 
on  one  field  seeded  with  oats 
the  drought  was  too  much 
for  the  clover.  These  places 
are  given  a  light  applica¬ 
tion  of  manure  from  the 
stables  or  covered  barnyard, 
and  then  in  March  or  April 
we  will  seed  again  to  clover. 
When  the  clover  seed  was 
hulled,  the  chaff  was  hauled 
out  oil  this  same  field  and 
distributed  on  the  worst 
places.  If  the  season  is  at 
all  favorable  in  1904  we 
shall  expect  to  secure  a 
magnificent  stand  of  clover 
and  at  the  same  time  get  a 
fair  amount  of  hay.  On  a 
farm  purchased  about  five 
years  ago  I  found  a  16-acre 
field  that  had  been  seeded  to 
Timothy  the  preceding  year. 
I  did  not  have  manure  with 
which  to  top-dress  it  and 
so  seeded  to  clover  without.  The  first  day  I  seeded 
about  eight  acres,  then  several  days  elapsed  before 
the  work  could  be  finished.  The  first  seeding  made  a 
good  stand,  but  the  later  seeding  was  almost  a  total 
failure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  soil 
at  time  of  seeding  was  not  so  favorable.  We  usually 
prefer  to  make  two  seedings,  one  some  time  in  March 
and  another  early  in  April.  john  l.  shawver. 

Ohio. 

Advice  from  Ohio. 

If  it  were  mine  I  should  not  risk  sowing  high- 
priced  clover  seed  all  over  the  field,  because  he  now 
has  a  fine  stand  over  most  of  it.  These  Timothy 
plants,  most  of  them,  were  sown  in  nature’s  way  in 
August  and  September  and  got  thoroughly  establish¬ 
ed  last  Fall.  On  my  soil  (a  sandy  loam)  they  would 
rob  and  choke  out  any  clover  sown  next  Spring.  The 
Timothy  has  too  much  of  a  handicap,  so  to  speak.  If 
I  did  anything  it  would  be  to  sow  clover  and  Timothy 
on  the  light  spots  when  the  ground  was  opened  early 
in  the  Spring.  This  subject  of  successful  seeding  has 
been  one  of  my  hardest  problems,  as  my  farm  had 
been  badly  run  by  continued  potato  growing  when  I 
came  in  possession  of  it  17  years  ago.  Some  years  we 
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would  get  good  seedings  with  grain,  but  they  did  not 
average  good  at  all.  We  now  find  that  by  fitting  the 
ground  very  fine  after  grain  is  taken  off,  and  sowing 
the  latter  part  of  August  with  a  good  grade  of  ferti¬ 
lizer,  we  can  get  good  seeding.  The  Timothy  and 
clover  has  an  equal  chance;  there  is  no  ripening 
grain  to  rob  it  in  midsummer,  and  the  following  year 
we  get  a  good  crop.  I  always  sow  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  separately,  going  over  the  field  twice,  as  the 
clover  Is  so  much  heavier  than  Timothy.  l.  w.  k. 

North  Madison,  Ohio. 

John  M.  Jamison's  Plan. 

Although  I  have  had  no  experience  along  this  line, 
if  occasion  should  arise  to  make  such  a  trial  I  would 
proceed  as  follows:  It  would  not  do  to  risk  the  clover 
sowing  without  covering  the  seed  in  some  way.  If 
iliere  is  a  good  stand  of  the  volunteer  Timothy  the 
soil  could  be  well  scarified  with  a  harrow,  and  not 
destroy  so  much  of  the  Timothy  but  that  there  would 
be  plenty  left.  Hence,  I  would  sow  the  clover  seed 
when  the  soil  is  in  condition  to  harrow,  and  follow 
the  sowing  immediately  with  the  harrow.  If  the  field 
can  be  given  a  light  top-dressing  of  manure  it  will 
improve  the  chance  of  getting  a  stand  of  clover  very 
much.  If  the  soil  is  rich  there  is  good  promise  that 
a  stand  may  be  had  without  the  manure.  The  sowing 
should  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  that  the  clover 
may  get  a  start  before  dry  weather  sets  in.  After 
sowing,  if  the  field  could  be  grazed  by  light  stock, 
such  as  sheep  or  swine  (the  former  preferable,  because 
they  travel  so  much  more  than  swine),  the  clover 
would  be  much  more  certain  to  catch  if  the  tramping 
is  not  done  when  the  soil  is  muddy.  If  the  clover  gets 
a  start  it  will  doubtless  outrank  the  Timothy  in 
growth  the  first  year.  joiin  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 

H.  E.  Cook’s  Opinion. 

I  should  expect  very  few  clover  seeds  would  grow. 
The  inference  would  be  that  this  soil  was  not  very 
productive  if  the  Timothy  was  so  light  that  it  was  not 
worth  harvesting.  If  the  ground  is  now  covered  with 
fine  grass,  clover  would  not  seed  to  any  appreciable 
extent,  even  though  fertility,  readily  available,  was 
present.  I  should  undertake  to  fertilize  these  plants 
already  started  and  make  the  most  of  them.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  muscular  a  horse  may  be,  if  smooth-shod  he 
cannot  make  his  strength  effective  upon  slippery 
ground;  neither  can  a  clover  seed  make  headway  un¬ 
less  the  soil  is  congenial,  first  for  germination,  and 
after  that  for  root  growth.  Tons  of  clover  seed  are 
annually  wasted  upon  soils  not  congenial,  coarse, 
lumpy,  grassy,  etc.  The  clover  is  a  small  seed  and 
must,  like  ether  small  seeds,  have  a  fine  mellow  soil, 
and  then  the  soil  must  be  inoculated  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  nature’s  effort.  This  piece  of  land  can  now  be 
effectually  and  satisfactorily  treated  with  a  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  stable  manure,  or  if  not  in  supply  use  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  200  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  200  pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  1,400 
pounds  dissolved  rock,  applying  from  300  to  500 
pounds  per  acre  as  soon  as  it  can  be  spread  in  the 
Spring.  I  have  not  been  able  to  observe  the  same 
value  when  applied  upon  the  surface  as  when  mixed 
with  the  soil,  but  in  a  case  like  this  one  must  accept 
the  proposition,  which  seems  at  the  time  being  the 
most  feasible.  I  have  formulated  a  rich  nitrogenous 
mixture  because  evidently  this  soil  is  deficient  in  this 
element,  and  again  Timothy  must  have  available  ni¬ 
trogen  near  the  surface  for  its  growth.  The  expense 
of  plowing  and  refitting  such  a  field  would  pay  the 
entire  expense  of  fertilizing  as  here  mentioned. 

IT.  E.  COOK. 


."  TERMINAL-BUDDED  ”  PECANS. 

A  New  “  Industry  "  for  Nurserymen. 

Probably  no  horticultural  product  is  now  being 
more  exploited  than  the  pecan.  Within  reasonable 
limits  this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  fine  future  assured  those  who 
put  out  pecan  orchards  in  favorable  situations  in  the 
middle  and  lower  South.  The  greater  majority  of 
those  who  have  become  enthusiastic  regarding  the 
future  possibilities  of  the  industry,  however,  have 
had  but  limited  horticultural  experience.  The  result 
is  that  the  fruit  tree  agent  with  plenty  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  wind  and  a  handful  of  excellent,  pecan  nuts  finds 
a  ready  sale  for  even  seedling  trees  at  a  price  ranging 
from  50  cents  to  $1.  One  Georgia  nurseryman  even 
advertises  seedling  trees  of  “choice"  varieties  at  $2 
and  $3  each.  When  the  trees  are  sold  as  seedlings  it 
is  generally  explained  that  they  are  grown  from  large 
nuts  like  the  samples  shown,  gathered  from  a  tree 
standing  in  the  forest  by  itself  where  there  can  be  no 
transfer  of  pollen.  Thus  the  seedling  trees  raised 
from  these  nuts  will  in  time  bear  nuts  like  the  parent 
tree,  because  the  parent  tree  was  self-fertilized.  Thus 
like  produces  like.  This  explanation  must  be  gener¬ 


ally  satisfactory,  for  on  the  strength  of  it  large  num¬ 
bers  of  seedling  pecan  trees  are  sold  throughout  the 
South  each  year. 

But  some  buyers  do  not  believe  in  seedling  trees  on 
general  principles,  and  to  satisfy  this  class  of  buyers, 
certain  nurserymen  have  sent  out  seedling  trees  that 
had  been  cut  back  just  above  the  ground.  The  cutting 
back  results  in  a  side  bud  and  the  formation  of  a  de¬ 
cided  crook  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  1  ell  a 
tree  which  has  been  thus  treated  from  one  which  has 
been  budded  or  grafted.  A  large  number  of  seedlings 
treated  in  this  way  have  been  sold  during  the  past  10 
years.  Now  another  treatment  has  been  brought  out. 
This  is  the  so-called  terminal  budding.  Two  years 
ago  the  State  Entomologist  of  Georgia,  Prof.  W.  M. 
Scott,  and  the  writer,  had  an  interesting  experience 
at  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  dealing  with  a  nursery  agent 
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who  sold  the  “terminal”  budded  pecan  trees.  The 
pecan  trees  constituted  a  part  of  a  large  consignment 
of  various  fruit  trees  mostly  to  be  delivered  in  east¬ 
ern  Alabama.  The  shipment  was  suspected  of  being 
infested  with  San  Jose  scale,  and  was  held  up  for  ex¬ 
amination.  Upon  being  found  infested  they  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  burning,  as  provided  for  under  the  Georgia 
law  governing  such  shipments.  The  pecan  trees  in 
this  shipment  had  been  sold  at  $1  each,  and  were 
guaranteed  to  be  budded  trees.  A  close  examination, 
nowever,  failed  to  show  any  evidence  whatever  of  the 
trees  having  been  either  budded  or  grafted.  The  nur¬ 
sery  agent  explained  this  lack  of  evidence  of  budding, 
however,  by  stating  that  these  trees  were  terminal 
budded,  and  that  terminal  budding  consisted  of  rub¬ 
bing  off  the  terminal  bud  of  the  young  seedling  and 
placing  another  bud  of  a  known  variety  in  its  place. 
In  this  way  the  young  tree  grew  perfectly  straight, 
showing  no  signs  of  where  the  bud  had  been  placed. 
As  this  process  of  terminal  budding  was  something 
entirely  new  in  my  experience,  I  later  referred  the 
matter  to  several  horticulturists  with  a  view  to  as¬ 
certaining  to  what  extent  the  merits  (?)  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  were  known.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
replies,  part  of  them  being  received  by  the  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans  Company: 

You  ask  my  opinion  on  the  following  method  of  bud¬ 
ding  pecans:  “The  terminal  bud  of  the  seedling  is  cut 
out  and  the  bud  of  a  known  variety  is  inserted  where 
the  terminal  bud  is  removed.”  I  have  never  before 
heard  of  this  method  of  budding,  and  it  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  it  can  be  done  successfully  as  described  above. 
The  very  nature  of  budding  and  the  conditions  necessary 
to  doing  it  successfully  would  seem  to  preclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  getting  them  to  live  when  put  in  as  above. 
The  “annular”  and  “semi-annular”  methods  of  bud¬ 
ding  are  the  only  ones  with  which  I  have  succeeded,  and 
only  with  these  after  years  of  experience. 

Georgia.  j.  b.  wight. 

T  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  bud  pecans  in  the  man¬ 
ner  referred  to.  I  think  there  must  be  a  “wrinkle”  in  it 
somewhat  similar  to  the  annular  budding  that  we  hear 
of  being  done  by  ringing  a  bud  on  the  stock  and  then 
allowing  this  bud  to  make  the  tree.  I  have  never  before 
heard  of  terminal  budding  and,  as  above  stated,  do  not 
believe  it  possible.  It  would  look  to  me  as  though  the 
parties  claiming  to  produce  trees  in  this  way  were  prac¬ 
ticing  to  see  how  far  the  uninitiated  public  was  willing 
to  be  gulled.  g.  l.  taber. 

Florida. 

Without  knowing  more  definitely  the  manner  of  this 
process  of  budding,  I  hesitate  somewhat  to  say  whether 
it  is  possible  or  not  to  succeed  with  this  method.  I  do  not 
know  what  advantage  this  man  claims  over  the  method 
of  ring  budding  or  common  grafting.  I  infer  from  what 
is  stated  that  it  must  be  the  bud  of  the  mature  growth 
of  the  season.  If  so,  it  would  be  nothing  more  or  loss 
than  grafting.  I  can  understand  how  that  the  bud  on 
the  end  of  a  full  branch  could  be  taken  out  in  a  wedg° 
shape  and  another  one  from  the  named  varieties  inserted 
into  this  receptacle,  as  shown  here.  In  this  way  I  think 
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it  would  be  possible  for  the  bud  to  grow  as  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way  of  grafting.  There  are  many  of  these  fakers 
traveling  over  the  country  claiming  new  processes  which 
are  not  always  to  be  relied  upon.  I  think  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  you  have  had  with  the  different  methods  of  bud¬ 
ding  and  grafting  you  are  fully  qualified  to  judge  whether 
this  is  a  feasible  method  of  propagation. 

United  States  Pomologist.  o.  r.  brackett. 

Some  time  ago  T  saw  in  some  newspaper  that  terminal 
budding  of  the  walnut,  by  splitting  the  bud,  had  been 
practiced  with  success  by  some  one,  I  know  not  who.  I 


have  never  seen  or  heard  otherwise  of  its  success, 
and  have  some  doubts  of  its  being  a  success.  The  per¬ 
sons  who  purchased  these  terminal  budded  pecans  can 
easily  satisfy  themselves  by  employing  an  expert  who 
can,  of  course,  see  if  the  mechanical  part  of  it  has  been 
performed  as  claimed.  luther  burbank. 

California. 

Terminal  buds  are  made  to  fool  people.  You  can  make 
all  the  terminal  buds  yourself;  all  you  need  is  a  good 
sharp  knife,  no  wood,  no  strings,  wax,  etc.  Cut  your 
seedlings  just  below  the  last  buds  and  the  new  sprout 
growing  out  below  is  your  terminal  bud.  This  will  give 
you  terminal-budded  trees,  but  all  the  same  it  won't 
change  your  seedling.  It  is  only  a  sharp  and  easy  trick 
to  fool  customers.  chas.  pabst. 

Mississippi. 

Your  letter  excited  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  in  me,  and 
I  hope  you  will  let  me  know  more  about  it.  The  fraud 
and  humbug,  which  I  certainly  think  it  must  be,  of 
course,  is  very  easily  detected.  The  variations  of  the 
pecan  tree  are  so  great  in  bark,  leaf,  color,  etc.,  that  1 
do  not  think  I  could  be  fooled  in  it,  in  any  stage. 

Texas.  e.  e.  risien. 

From  what  is  said  above  I  do  not  wish  to  create 
the  impression  that  nurserymen  sell  only  xml  ling 
trees.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  budding  or  graft¬ 
ing  the  pecan  was  a  very  difficult  process.  Now,  how¬ 
ever.  many  nurserymen  have  made  a  specialty  of  such 
work.  Budding  is  more  successful  than  grafting,  the 
“ring”  or  “annular”  method  being  largely  employed. 
One  Georgia  nurseryman  writes  me  that  he  will  bud 
20,000  pecans  this  Summer.  This  may  not  be  a  large 
number  of  trees  by  comparison  with  peaches  and 
apples,  but  considering  the  relative  difficulty  of  bud¬ 
ding  the  pecan  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  nursery¬ 
man  “will  be  busy”  with  his  20,000  trees.  For  myself, 

I  fail  to  see  why  a  seedling  pecan  should  be  expected 
to  bear  any  better  fruit  than  a  seedling  apple,  peach 
or  plum.  At  any  rate,  I  would  not  care  to  plant  out 
an  orchard  of  seedlings  and  then  have  to  wait  15  years 
in  order  to  see  what  T  had  planted.  It  is  such  a  short 
step  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  that  I  would  prefer 
some  one  else  to  do  the  experimenting  in  this  case 
But  with  the  budded  trees  now  being  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  so  largely  planted,  we  can  hope  for  some 
good  results  in  10  or  15  years. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Howard  evarts  weed. 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  ORCHARD  CULTIVATION 

The  following  statement  was  prepared  by  Prof.  F.  A. 
Waugh  for  the  Lowell  Journal: 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  many 
parts  of  Massachusetts  against  the  cultivation  of 
apple  orchards.  This  is  only  a  prejudice,  however.  I 
am  sure,  and  will  be  overcome  in  time.  I  have  never 
yet  heard  of  a  man  having  an  orchard  suitable  for 
cultivation,  who,  having  once  fairly  tried  good  culti¬ 
vation  with  modern  orchard  implements,  has  after¬ 
ward  gone  back  to  sow  his  orchard  down  to  grass.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  do  know  of  men  who  have  made  the 
opposite  change,  namely,  from  the  sod  system  to  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  who  have  found  it  entirely  satisfactory. 
I  could  show  instances  of  this  in  some  of  the  largest 
and  best  orchards  in  western  Massachusetts  and  still 
more  so  in  Vermont,  where  I  have  been  longer  ac¬ 
quainted. 

The  arguments  against  cultivation  are  commonly 
four:  (1)  that  plowing  cannot  be  done  in  an  orchard; 
(2)  that  it  injures  the  trees;  (3)  that  it  is  too  expen¬ 
sive;  (4)  that  it  injures  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  These 
objections  can  be  answered  very  briefly: 

1.  The  objection  that  it  cannot  be  done  is  best  an¬ 
swered  by  the  fact  that  it  is  done — done  constantly 
and  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  harder  to  do  in  an  old  or¬ 
chard  which  has  never  been  cultivated,  and  under 
such  circumstances  may  not  be  advisable,  but,  even 
so,  it  can  often  be  successfully  and  profitably  ac¬ 
complished.  I  have  myself  once  done  this  with  an 
orchard  of  two  acres  of  badly  neglected  trees  between 
30  and  40  years  old,  and  the  results  were  entirely  sat¬ 
isfactory. 

2.  If  an  old  uncultivated  orchard  is  put  under  the 
plow  the  tree  roots  are  considerably  torn,  and  some 
damage  may  result.  Orchards  cultivated  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  are  absolutely  uninjured.  The  best  proof  of 
this  lies  in  the  fact  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  fact), 
that  many  of  the  very  best  orchards  in  every  part  of 
the  country  are  under  the  plow  annually. 

3.  Cultivation  is  more  expensive  than  doing  noth¬ 
ing  at  all,  but  it  pays  better. 

4.  There  is  some  show  of  reason  in  the  statement 
that  cultivation  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  fruit.  The 
fruit  is  sometimes  less  highly  colored  and  does  not 
keep  quite  so  well.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  larger, 
sorts  better  at  the  sorting  table,  and  brings  a  larger 
return  to  the  acre,  because  there  is  more  of  it.  Final¬ 
ly,  I  ought  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
largest,  most  famous  and  most  successful  apple 
regions  of  this  continent — Nova  Scotia,  upper  On¬ 
tario,  western  New  York,  Michigan  and  the  great 
apple  belt  of  the  Central  States — cultivation  is  gener¬ 
ally  recommended  and  practiced. 
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STRAWBERRIES  ON  CLAY  SOIL 

1  have  good  clay  soil  that  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
several  years— for  the  last  two  in  corn.  I  wish  to  plant 
strawberries,  using  chemical  fertilizers  alone  so  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  immense  crop  of  large  berries.  How  shall  I  do  it? 

Michigan.  reader. 

IiV.  F.  Taber's  Experience. 

The  growing  of  immense  crops  of  large  berries  is 
dependent  upon  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  soil 
fertilization,  cultivation  and  climatic  conditions.  I 
use  commercial  fertilizers  exclusively  to  grow  the 
plants,  having  previously  secured  abundant  supplies 
of  vegetable  matter  by  the  plowing  under  of  green 
crops — Crimson  clover  or  clover  and  rye  sown  to¬ 
gether  at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  previous  corn 
crop.  I  fear  that  the  two  successive  corn  crops  have 
depleted  this  clay  soil  of  its  vegetable  matter  to  such 
an  extent  that  best  results  may  not  be  realized  from 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  unless  an  abundant 
rainfall  is  had  to  prevent  the  drying  and  baking  of 
the  soil.  My  method  of  applying  the  fertilizer  is  as 
follows:  Prepare  the  ground  thoroughly,  making  the 
surface  as  fine  as  possible;  then  with  a  plank-drag 
smooth  the  surface  for  marking,  which  I  do  with  a 
light  marker  which  can  be  drawn  by  men.  Then  sow 
the  fertilizer  along  the  lines  as  evenly  as  possible  from 
eight  to  10  inches  wide  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  per 
acre.  Harrow  lightly  or  better  still  (if  acreage  is  not 
too  great)  rake  it  in,  thus  keeping  the  soil  from 
being  packed  by  the  horse.  Mark  the  ground 
and  set  plants  16  to  20  inches  apart,  rows  three 
feet  eight  inches  apart.  I  use  a  complete  high- 
grade  fertilizer,  four  to  five  per  cent  nitrogen, 

10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  eight  to  10  per  cent 
potash.  I  have  sometimes  made  a  light  applica¬ 
tion  during  the  growing  season,  but  not  often. 

If  the  ground  is  properly  prepared  and  weather 
favorable  when  set  the  plants  will  soon  g.et  hold 
of  the  available  food  that  the  fertilizer  furnish¬ 
ed.  I  prefer  to  use  commercial  fertilizer  in 
growing,  my  plants,  as  we  get  more  or  less  weed 
seed  in  stable  or  barnyard  manures.  These  I 
use  for  a  Winter  covering.  Walter  f.  taber. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Advice  from  Thomas  R.  Hunt. 

I  do  not  think  I  can  help  your  Michigan  cor¬ 
respondent  in  his  strawberry  problem.  My 
practice  is  to  set  strawberries  on  ground  that 
has  been  devoted  to  celery  or  onions  for  two 
or  three  years  previously,  and  very  heavily  fer¬ 
tilized  during  that  time,  without  applying  any 
fertilizer  or  manure  whatever  at  the  time  the 
patch  is  set  out.  I  have  invariably  had  better 
success  when  following  this  plan  than  when 
fertilizers  were  used  at  the  time  of  planting. 

Both  commercial  fertilizers  and  stable  manure, 
applied  at  the  time  a  bed  is  set  out,  seem  to 
burn  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  produce  in¬ 
jury.  I  do  not  say  that  your  correspondent  can¬ 
not  get  a  good  crop  from  such  a  piece  of  land  as 
he  proposes  to  plant,  but  it  will  be  contrary  to 
my  experience  if  he  should  do  so.  If  the  land 
he  proposes  to  plant  were  mine  I  would  give  it  a 
rather  light  application  of  bone  and  potash,  say 
700  pounds  of  bone  and  300  of  potash  per  acre 
in  Spring  and  harrow  it  in.  I  would  set  part 
of  the  field  with  strawberries  and  put  the  remainder 
in  early  potatoes  or  some  other  crop  that  could  be 
taken  off  in  midsummer,  and  plant  the  rest  of  the  field 
with  strawberries  (without  additional  fertilizer)  after 
this  crop  had  been  taken  off.  In  September,  when 
the  cooler  weather  is  beginning,  I  would  scatter  along 
the  rows  (keeping  it  off  the  leaves),  and  cultivate  in, 
a  light  dressing  of  some  complete  fertilizer  and  a  lit- 
lle  nitrate  of  soda.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  ground 
thoroughly  cultivated  during  the  Summer  and  Fall. 

I  find  a  small  spike-tooth  harrow  best  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Following  the  plan  outlined  above  your  corre¬ 
spondent  will  probably  get  a  good  crop,  but  it  will 
not  be  so  good,  nor  the  berries  so  large,  as  if  his  land 
bad  been  well  cultivated  and  heavily  manured  for 
two  or  three  years  prior  to  setting  the  strawberry 
patch.  THOMAS  R.  HUNT. 

New  Jersey. 

MAKING  WATER  CARRY  ITSELF. 

After  carrying  water  three  times  daily  for  1,000 
breeding  pigeons  for  a  time,  I  decided  I  would  make 
it  carry  itself,  so  procuring  about  200  feet  of  second¬ 
hand  114-inch  iron  pipe  I  set  about  it  and  after  a  few 
hours’  work  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  watering 
done  as  perfectly  as  before  without  the  work  of  carry¬ 
ing  about  12  buckets  of  water  daily.  They  would  not 
drink  this  amount  but  it  is  quite  necessary  that 
pigeons  should  have  fresh  water  each  time  they  are 
fed  and  plenty  of  it  for  bathing  in  afterwards.  The 
pump  that  furnished  the  water  was  some  distance 
from  the  yards,  and  the  piping  had  to  pass  two  doors 
that  were  used  several  times  daily,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  lower  the  pipe  to  the  ground,  passing  the 


doors,  then  raising  about  two  feet  above  first  water 
pans  and  giving  it  a  gradual  fall  to  about  one  foot 
above  the  last  pan,  there  being  10  watering  pans  in 
all.  I  then  drilled  an  eighth-inch  hole  in  pipe  di¬ 
rectly  over  each  pan,  the  pipe  being  connected  with 
pump  trough,  which  would  hold  enough  water  for  all 
pans.  We  would  only  have  to  pump  the  water  and 
the  piping  would  do  the  rest,  and  at  the  same  time 
rest  the  attendant  somewhat.  To  prevent  freezing  I 
put  in  a  small  valve  at  lowest  point  near  pump  to  let 
water  out  of  pipe  on  ground  ,t.  e.  s. 

Columbus,  N.  J. 

THE  DRUNKEN  COW  AGAIN. 

Referring  to  the  article  on  page  818,  last  volume, 
headed  “Can  a  Cow  Get  Drunk  on  Apples?”  written 
by  Dr.  Smead,  I  am  compelled  to  take  issue  with  the 
Doctor,  not  so  much  from  personal  experience,  but 
from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Smead 
also  claims  to  draw  his  conclusions  from  the  same 
source,  I  hope  my  opinion  will  receive  the  same  con¬ 
sideration  as  his,  which  seems  to  be  drawn  from  a 
physiological  standpoint  alone.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  doubt  that  Dr.  Smead,  as  a  veterinary,  under¬ 
stands  the  anatomy  of  a  cow’s  digestive  apparatus 
completely,  but  his  views  upon  the  process  of  fermen¬ 
tation  are  sadly  at  fault.  For  instance,  he  speaks  of 
apples  with  decayed  spots  in  them,  as  fermenting. 
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The  process  of  decay  is  putrefaction,  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  process  from  that  of  fermentation.  Therefore, 
a  cow  would  be  no  more  liable  to  become  intoxicated 
from  eating  decayed  apples  than  she  would  from 
sound  apples.  Again,  a  person  cannot  help  seeing  the 
absurdity  of  a  cow’s  becoming  intoxicated  from  eas¬ 
ing  apples,  when  he  thoroughly  understands  what 
takes  place  during  a  process  of  fermentation. 

Figuratively  speaking,  50  per  cent  of  the' saccharine 
matter  contained  in  the  juice  of  any  fruit  passes  ol'f 
in  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
and  the  other  50  per  cent  of  the  saccharine  matter  is 
formed  into  alcohol  during  fermentation.  Therefore, 
I  am  compelled  to  draw  my  conclusions  as  follows; 
If,  after  eating  say  a  bushel  of  apples,  fermentation 
takes  place  in  a  cow’s  rumen  sufficiently  to  form  al¬ 
cohol  enough  to  make  the  cow  intoxicated,  her  rumen 
would  become  distended  to  the  size  of  a  40-ton  hay¬ 
stack,  owing  to  the  greater  volume  of  the  gas  over 
and  above  the  volume  of  the  alcohol  formed.  If  the 
old  cow  in  her  intoxicated  condition  had  found  room 
to  store  the  gas  without  rupturing  her  rumen,  she 
would  be  so  miserably  uncomfortable  that  a  pint  of 
whisky  would  be  a  “Balm  of  Gilead”  to  her  sufferings. 
I  do  not  claim  that  fermentation  would  not  take  place 
in  the  cow’s  rumen.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  does  upon 
some  occasions,  but  the  symptoms  which  have  been 
attributed  to  intoxication  are  rather  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
tress  from  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Verily, 
“there  are  some  things  going  on  in  a  cow’s  stomach” 
that  other  people  besides  chemists  do  not  understand. 
Dr.  W.  H.  Ridge  in  his  article  on  page  862,  has  hit 
upon  the  true  course  of  the  supposed-to-be  symptoms 
of  intoxication.  j.  i>.  davis,  m.  d. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOW  TO  BUILD  A  COLD  ROOM. 

A  reader  on  Long  Island  sends  us  the  following  ques¬ 
tion:  “I  wish  to  build  a  cold  storage  room  to  hold  from 
500  to  1,000  barrels  of  apples  or  other  fruit  in  the  first 
floor,  the  second  story  to  be  used  for  storing  the  ice, 
from  150  to  200  tons,  perhaps  more.  How  large  and  of 
about  what  form  should  this  building  be?  How  large 
and  how  close  together  should  the  floor  timbers  be  placed 
to  carry  the  ice,  and  how  many  upright  posts  should 
there  be?  What  timber  will  best  withstand  the  damp¬ 
ness?  Oak,  spruce  and  a  little  locust  are  at  hand,  enough 
of  the  latter  for  the  heavier  timbers  if  desired.  How 
many  walls  will  be  required?  What  is  the  best  substance 
to  put  between?  What  is  the  best  way  to  ventilate  such 
a  plant?” 

The  cold  storage  plan  indicated  by  your  correspon¬ 
dent.  is  objected  to  on  the  grounds  that  it  requires 
such  a  large  ice  room,  and  so  much  work  to  fill  it. 
Cold  rooms  of  the  capacity  desired  are  frequently 
built  with  an  ice  box  within  which  is  filled  with  ice 
at  intervals  during  the  warm  weather.  This  plan, 
while  requiring  less  ice,  necessitates  much  work  in 
Summer  in  transferring  ice  from  the  ice  house  to  the 
cold  room.  Where  the  ice  pond  is  conveniently  situ¬ 
ated  the  plan  suggested  is  entirely  practicable.  How¬ 
ever,  it  will  require  more  ice  than  the  amount  men¬ 
tioned.  A.  room  20x40  feet  and  six  feet  high  will  ac¬ 
commodate  about  500  barrels  of  apples,  and  over  all 
of  this  there  ought  to  be  a  thickness  of  12  feet  of  ice, 
making  a  building  20x40  feet  on  the  ground  and  18 
feet  high  to  the  eaves.  The  upper  room  of  this 
building  will  hold  about  250  tons  of  ice.  The 
success  of  the  scheme  will  depend  upon  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  building  is  con¬ 
structed.  No  makeshift  job  as  is  permissible  in 
an  ordinary  ice  house  or  the  ice  will  not  keep 
long  enough  to  make  the  cold  storage  effectual. 
It  must  be  built  above  ground  with  foundations 
of  the  best,  and  perfectly  tight.  There  must  be 
a  foundation  wall  running  through  the  center  of 
the  house  the  long  way  to  support  the  ice  floor 
which  has  to  be  built  very  strong.  The  storage 
room  floor  should  be  double,  and  well  laid. 
There  should  be  an  air  space  and  layer  of  build¬ 
ing  paper  between.  The  walls  of  the  entire 
building  should  have  two  air  spaces  and  two  lay¬ 
ers  of  building  paper.  The  roof  should  be  dou¬ 
ble  with  a  foot  of  space  between.  A  window  for 
light  should  have  three  sashes,  and  should  be 
where  the  sun  never  strikes  it.  The  room  should 
only  be  opened,  if  possible,  early  in  the  morning 
when  it  is  cool,  and  there  should  be  two  or 
three  doors  to  go  in  by,  with  spaces  between  so 
you  can  shut  one  before  you  open  the  next. 

White  oak  is  good  for  the  beams  of  the  ice  floor. 
They  may  be  made  4x12  inches  and  20  feet  long, 
and  should  be  placed  about  two  feet  apart.  They 
should  be  supported  through  the  middle  by  a 
purlin  one  foot  square  resting  on  eight-inch 
posts  eight  feet  apart  through  the  long  way  of 
the  building.  The  whole  structure  should  be 
well  braced,  having  to  bear  such  a  heavy  load 
so  high  up.  The  ice  floor  is  covered  with  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  sheeting  to  be  water  tight,  and 
should  slope  a  few  inches  to  where  an  outlet 
drainage  pipe  is  attached.  This  pipe  should  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  ground  and  there  be  trapped;  that 
is,  should  bend  upward  at  the  outlet  so  that 
there  will  always  be  water  in  it  to  exclude  the 
warm  air  that  would  otherwise  enter  and  melt  the  ice. 

In  a  storage  house  of  this  kind,  and  in  ice  houses 
in  general,  there  should  be  no  more  ventilation  than 
absolutely  necessary.  When  the  sun  shines  on  a 
Summer  day  the  air  above  the  ice  is  partially  warmed 
and  does  not  cool  off  readily  at  night  unless  thex-e 
is  some  means  of  ventilation.  Slatted  windows  at 
each  end  of  the  roof  near  the  ridge  are  all  that  will 
be  required.  As  for  the  cold  room  all  the  air  that 
passes  out  during  the  process  of  ventilation  will  be 
replaced  by  warmer  air,  and  to  that  extent  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  room  and  melt  the  ice  above.  Keep 
the  air  out  at  the  bottom  and  open  a  flue  under  the 
ice  floor,  and  connecting  with  the  slatted  windows  in 
the  gables.  This  opening  may  be  usually  kept  closed 
except  at  those  times  when  ventilation  is  thought 
necessary. 

The  reason  that  an  ice  house  with  room  beneath  re¬ 
quires  to  be  built  with  so  much  care  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  ice  through  the  season,  is  because  of  the  large 
space  beneath  the  ice.  Warm  air  is  always  seeking  to 
rise,  and  that  which  gets  in  the  storage  room,  as  some 
will  under  the  most  perfect  conditions,  keeps  playing 
against  the  ice  floor  and  ascending  into  the  ice.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  a  house  of  the  kind  described  will 
keep  apples  as  long  as  desired  into  the  Summer. 

GRANT  DAVIS. 


The  newspapers  report  a  raid  on  a  whisky  still  in 
South  Carolina.  The  still  was  smashed.  Returning  from 
the  raid  the  officers  heard  a  negro  woman  say:  “Glory — 
now  me  an  do  chillun  will  have  bread  and  meat!”  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  thousands  would  cay 
this  if  all  the  rum  shops  were  closed?  Ever  think  how 
this  would  boom  farm  products? 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  ihe  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  i3  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Grafting  German  Prunes. 

A.  L.,  Elmira,  N.  3’.— Can  German  prunes 
be  grafted  on  plum  trees? 

Ans. — Yes,  the  German  prune  can  he 
grafted  on  the  other  varieties  of  the  Do- 
mestica  plum  with  success.  The  Lom¬ 
bard  seems  to  make  a  very  good  stock 
for  it.  But  the  native  American  types 
of  the  plum  do  not  make  good  stocks  for 
any  of  the  former  class.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Weight  of  Charcoal. 

C.  E.  F.,  Camden,  N.  7.— How  many  bush¬ 
els  of  charcoal  can  be  obtained  from  one 
cord  of  three-foot  wood?  What  is  the 
average  weight  of  one  bushel  of  charcoal? 

Ans— A  cord  of  three-foot  wood  will 
turn  out  25  to  30  bushels  of  charcoal. 
The  old  “Frenchman’s  rule”  is  2 Y2  cords 
(four-foot)  wood  for  100  bushels,  but  it 
sometimes  takes  three  cords.  Twenty- 
five  to  35  cords  are  usually  placed  in  a 
pit,  and  this  turns  out  1,000  to  1,400 
bushels  of  charcoal.  We  have  a  State 
statute  here  fixing  the  weight  of  a 
bushel  of  charcoal  at  20  pounds  when 
commercially  dry,  or  2,748  cubic  inches 
by  measure.  It  is  usually  sold  here  by 
measure. 

Paragon  Chestnut  Culture. 

C.  J.  8.,  Academy.  17.  Va.— Some  years  ago 
THE  R.  N.-Y.  spoke  highly  of  the  Para¬ 
gon  chestnut.  I  have  seen  no  mention  of 
it  in  the  last  few  months.  Does  it  still 
hold  the  high  place  for  quality  and  profit? 

Ans. — Paragon  is  still  regarded  as  the 
most  reliable  and  profitable  of  improved 
chestnuts.  Other  good  varieties  may  be 
coming  on,  but  thus  far  none  has  rivaled 
Paragon  in  popular  favor.  Grafting 
wood  may  be  had  from  the  dissemina¬ 
tors,  H.  M.  Engle  &  Sons,  Marietta,  Pa., 
and  many  other  nurseries.  Chestnuts 
are  not  adapted  to  propagation  by  bud¬ 
ding.  Few  buds  have  succeeded  even 
when  put  in  by  experts. 

Hand-picking  Rose  Bugs. 

17.  P.  H.,  Dalton,  O.— Do  you  know  of 
anvthing  that  will  keep  off  Rose  bugs? 
They  were  very  bad  in  some  localities 
here  last  year.  They  eat  off  all  the 
grapes,  cherries,  roses  and  even  green 
plums  and  peaches.  Paris-green  has  no 
effect  on  them;  they  appear  to  get  fat 
on  it. 

Ans. — Hand-picking  appears  the  only 
effectual  remedy  for  Rose  bugs  or 
beetles.  They  are  clumsy  and  not  very 
shy,  and  may  easily  be  knocked  off  into 
pans  of  water  and  kerosene.  While  very 
destructive  they  usually  only  eat  rapidly 
growing  vegetation,  such  as  flowers, 
buds  and  young  fruits  and  leaves.  It 
does  not  seem  practicable  to  poison  them 
by  any  known  insecticide. 

Grafting  Peach  Trees. 

,1.  D.  8.,  Leavitt,  N.  C.— Can  you  tell  me 
if  the  peach  can  be  root-grafted  on  peach 
roots  of  this  year’s  stock?  I  have  roots 
from  the  pits  this  season,  but  was  dis¬ 
appointed  in  getting  my  nurseryman  to 
bud  them  from  some  seedlings  T  wash  to 
propagate.  If  it  can  be  done,  give  instruc¬ 
tions  and  state  when  scions  should  be  cut 
and  when  grafting  should  be  done. 

Ans. — Grafting  the  peach  is  a  practical 
failure,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  seen  it 
done,  or  tried  it  myself.  The  best  plan 
to  get  the  little  seedlings  worked  over 
to  the  desired  varieties  would  be  to 
Spring-bud  them.  To  do  this  the  scions 
should  be  cut  at  once,  put  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  and  kept  until  the  stocks  begin  to 
start  into  growth  the  coming  Spring. 
Then  they  should  be  taken  out  as  they 
can  be  used,  which  will  be  only  a  few 
at  a  time,  and  kept  warm  and  damp  un¬ 
til  their  buds  will  be  ready  to  set.  The 
ordinary  method  of  shield-budding 
should  be  used.  H.  e.  v.  d. 


MORE  NOTES  ON  PO  WER  SPRA  YERS 

Personally  from  my  experience  in 
spraying  with  hand  power  over  a  term  of 
about  13  years,  I  should  say  that  it  will 
pay  a  man  to  invest  in  power  outfit  with¬ 
out  having  such  a  very  large  orchard,  as 
with  present  scarcity  of  labor  and  the 
time  lost  with  hand  power  and  small 
tanks  (refilling)  the  saving  through  use 
of  the  engine  and  larger  receptacle  will 
soon  repay  the  extra  cost.  Of  course,  I 
refer  to  cases  where  considerable  spray¬ 
ing  has  to  be  done,  such  as  four  to  five 
days  at  a  time  with  hand  power. 

Virginia.  Walter  whately. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  power  sprayer  in 
Nova  Scotia  at  present,  but  it  is  being 
discussed,  for  this  is  the  most  disagree¬ 
able  job  the  orchardist  has  to  contend 
with,  and  if  we  wish  to  raise  good  fruit 
we  must  spray.  If  we  are  fitted  with  the 
best  hand  appliance  obtainable  it  is  often 
a  long  job  to  complete  properly.  I  think 
the  man  who  raises  1,000  barrels  of  apples 
could  well  afford  to  have  a  power  sprayer, 
as  it  would  enable  him  to  complete  his 
■work  at  the  proper  time  and  do  better 
work,  and  this  power  could  be  utilized  for 
general  farm  work,  for  the  time  has  come 
for  the  farmer  to  use  machinery  on  the 
farm  to  save  labor.  From  present  knowl¬ 
edge  I  would  prefer  the  gasoline  engine; 


it  is  lighter,  and  we  have  to  do  our  first 
spraying  before  the  soil  is  firm.  No  time 
is  lost  in  starting,  and  I  think  the  ordi¬ 
nary  farmer  would  operate  it  as  easily  as 
steam.  chas.  m’lellan. 

Nova  Scotia. 

The  number  of  trees  necessary  to  jus¬ 
tify  a  power  sprayer  would  vary  greatly 
with  circumstances.  Though  we  have 
never  used  a  power  sprayer  we  expect  to 
do  so  this  season,  for  the  reason  that  to 
do  good  spraying  a  good  pressure  at  the 
nozzle  is  necessary,  and  we  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  find  a  farm  hand  who 
would  always  give  a  good  uniform  pres¬ 
sure,  particularly  where  two  batteries  of 
four  Vermorel  nozzles  each  were  used. 
Where  a  satisfactory  gasoline  engine  has 
been  used  it  seems  to  give  better  results 
than  steam,  as  it  is  lighter,  quicker  to 
start  up,  and  does  not  require  the  con¬ 
stant  watching  that  a  steam  boiler  does. 
The  engine  can  also  be  utilized  in  many 
other  ways,  so  that  I  think  1,000  fair¬ 
sized  trees  would  make  a  power  sprayer 
profitable,  though  in  some  cases  several 
times  that  number  might  be  required. 
None  of  the  power  sprayers  thus  far 
seems  to  be  what  we  want,  so  that  we 
have  built  our  own,  and  having  used  it 
and  found  it  satisfactory  we  are  now 
looking  for  the  power  to  run  it. 

Delaware.  f.  c.  Bancroft. 

We  have  been  watching  the  work  of 
power  sprayers  for  the  past  few  years, 
but  have  not  seen  the  one  which  we  are 
satisfied  to  purchase.  We  have  never 
found  any  sprayer  as  perfect  as  we  wish, 
and  are  waiting  for  the  advent  of  the 
right  one  for  our  use.  We  have  used  a 
great  many  different  hand  sprayers  and 
find  a  few  that  are  good,  but  none  as  good 
as  we  wish.  We  believe  mere  is  a  large 
field  open  for  the  right  power  sprayer, 
and  we  are  anticipating  the  advent  of  one 
which  will  be  satisfactory  to  us.  Just  at 
present  we  think  it  is  not  developed.  We 
obtain  excellent  results  from  the  use  of 
hand  spravers,  but  hope  for  better.  Who 
can  tell  that  it  will  not  be  a  “dust  spray¬ 
er”  we  will  buy  after  all? 

New  York.  t.  g.  yeomans  &  sons. 

If  a  man  has  25  or  30  days’  work  for  a 
hand  power  on  big  trees  he  ought  to  have 
a  steam  or  gasoline  power.  We  have  used 
a  steam  pump  for  three  years  with  sue- 
cgss  \  now  W6  need  R  second  ii&»  &nd  ex* 
peet’  to  try  gasoline  for  the  power  to  run 
some  kind  of  a  pump,  which  we  have  not 
a  et  decided  on.  J.  B-  collamer. 

Monroe  Co., 

North  Carolina  Fruit  Notes.— On  page 
836,  last  volume,  you  tell  E.  D.  R.,  Crooked 
Creek,  Pa.,  that  peach  stocks  are  often 
used  for  Japan  plums.  We  tailed  utterly 
with  1,000  Abundance  plums  on  peach,  but 
200  on  Marianna  (ask  P.  J.  Berckmans  Co., 
Augusta,  Ga.),  grew  well  and  bore  heavily. 
But  these  last  also  with  us  as  with  the  Van 
Lindley  Orchard  Co.,  developed  black  scab, 
and  failed  to  mature  a  satisfactory  yield 
of  marketable  plums.  Also,  on  page  836, 
F.  C.,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y„  asks  about  the 
California  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  for 
San  Jos£  scale.  We  have  used  same  one 
season  in  one  of  the  very  worst  infested 
districts  known  to  the  horticultural  world. 
The  formula  used  was  40  pounds  lime,  15 
pounds  sulphur,  two  pounds  concentrated 
lye  and  10  pounds  salt.  Twenty  pounds 
lime  and  all  of  the  sulphur  were  mixed  to¬ 
gether  drv,  then  slaked  with  boiling  water. 
The  result  was  a  solid  yellow  mass  the 
same  as  if  lime  had  been  slaked  alone,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  color.  This  mass  was  dumped 
into  a  50-gallon  kettle  of  already-boiling 
water.  When  it  had  been  boiling  one  hour 
the  remaining  20  pounds  of  lime  (which  in 
the  meantime  had  been  slaked  with  hot 
■water),  were  added,  together  with  the  10 
pounds  of  salt  and  two  pounds  of  concen¬ 
trated  lye.  When  all  had  boiled  half  an 
hour  longer  the  liquid  was  dipped  and 
strained  into  a  barrel  sprayer  and  sprayed 
boiling  hot  upon  peacn  and  plum  and  apple 
trees.  The  result  of  one  spraying  was  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory,  and  we  are  confident 
that  with  one  spraying  per  year  of  the 
above  mixture  we  can  grow  peaches  and 
plums  in  this  most  seriously  infested  dis¬ 
trict  with  no  scale  on  the  fruit  and  with 
no  loss  ol  trees  from  San  Jos6  scale. 

North  Carolina.  J.  H.  T. 


Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes. 

Northern  grown,  vigorous,  productive.  All  the 
new  and  standard  sons  direct  from  the  Grower 
to  You.  We  are  Headquarters  for  Seed  Potatoes, 
Capacity  of  our  Warehouses  over  100,000  bushels. 
Send  for  Catalogue;  the  most  complete,  accurate, 
reliable  Potato  Book  of  the  year. Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors.  20  pictures  from  nature.  It’s  free, 
Edward  F.  Dibble,  Seed  Grower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


TncTnr^oARDEN,FAKM  QPPn 

1  Cj  1  CUand  flower  OCCl/ 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  &  H  AT, STEAL),  2  and  4  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CO  D  0  A I  C— Second  Growth  Seed  Potatoes  Early 
lUn  0  H  L  L  Rose,  $2.50  per  bbi ;  Crown  Jewel,  $2  50 
per  bbl. ;  Polaris,  $2.50  per  bbl.  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover,  $3  50  per  bu  Cow  Peas,  $1  50  per  bu.  Onion  Sets, 
$2.00  per  bu.  J  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES. 


Prices  given  on  any  quantity  delivered  in  "New 
York  Catalogue  CARTER  &  COREY.  Presque 
Isle  Aroostook  Co  Maine  Over  fifty  varieties. 


M|^nU-Karli  8  Rowed  Yellow,  tested  98. 
VVRIl  White  Star  Oats.  Samples  free. 
(Postage  2  cents).  First  Premium  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Shortsville,  Pa. 


Earliana  Tomato 

Early,  smooth,  large,  fine  shape  and  of 
rich  red  coloring.  So  hardy  that  it  does 
well  under  conditions  where  other  sorts 
are  failures.  Just  the  qualities  to  make  it 

A  Money  Maker  For  Gardeners. 

We  can  furnish  a  limited  quantity  of  select 
.  seeds.  Prices  by  mall  postpaid,  pkt.  10c,  % 
i  oz.  30c,  oz.  50c,  2  oz.  80c.  Write  to-day  for. 
beautiful  new  catalogue  of  all  Northern 
[Grown  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seedsmen,  y/ 
Dept.  B,  Jackson,  Wieh.^ 


SHENANDOAH  YELLOW 

The  corn  that  has  made  Shenandoah  famous.  Has 
outyielded  all  other  varieties  of  yellow  corn  wher¬ 
ever  tested.  A  deep  grained  100  day  yellow  corn, 
ripe  in  September.  Will  outyield,  outshell,  and  outsell  any  yellow 
corn  you  ever  grew.  The  world’s  busking  record,  201  bu.  in  ten  hours, 
was  made  in  this  corn  near  Shenandoah,  I>ec.  8,  1903.  Send  for 
free  catalog,  photographs  and  samples  of  this  and  other  varieties  of 
corn.  15.00  worth  of  seeds  free  on  club  orders.  Ask  about  it. 

HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN,  BOX  26,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 

THE  EAR  SEED  CORN  MAN 


Best  Results  in  all  Sections 

You’ll  find  it  convenient  to  buy  all  supplies 
from  one  reliable  house.  It  keeps  us  busy 
the  entire  year  and  we  can  make  you  better 

prices.  We  Issue  a  Great  Catalogue  No.  1 2« 
Write  for  it  at  once.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO. 

205  N.  Paca  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


FREE!! 

GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEN! 


sa 

A  strawberry  book  written  by  the  “STRAW* 
BEKKY  KING”  so  called  because  he  discovered 
the  way  to  develop  the  fruit  organs  of  a  plant  and 
make  it  grow  two  big  berries  where  one  little  one 
grew  before.  He  grows  the  biggest  crops  of  the 
biggest  berries  ever  produced,  and  the  book  tells  all 
about  how  be  does  it.  It  is  a  treatise  on  PLANT 
PHYSIOLOGY  and  explains  correct  principles  in 
fruitgrowing,  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any 
fruit  grower.  Will  be  sent  free  to  all  readers  of 
Rural  New  -  Yorker.  Send  your  address  now. 
The  finest  THOROUGHBRED  PEDIGREE 
PLANTS  in  the  world. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG.  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 


prim  nc  \A/CT  NEW  JERSEY  SEED- 
ucn  L  UC  Vi  L  I  |  LING  STRAWBERRY. 

“  The  best  one  on  your  farm  to-day”;  statement  by 
Fred.  Tuezner,  of  Red  Bank,N.  J.,  June,  1903.  Our  new 
cataloi  ue  Free.  Kevitt  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Seeds 


cost  more — yield  more- 
save  all  experimenting— 
save  disappointments.  48 
ears  the  Standard  Seeds. 
_old  by  all  dealers.  1904 
Seed  Annual  postpaid  free, 
to  all  applicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Hammond’s  Sensation 
Potato 


Produced  $1000.00  per  acre  last  year.  The  earliest 
POTATO  IN  THE  WORLD  Most  delicious  in  qual¬ 
ity,  heaviest  yielder  known.  Ready  for  market  in  six 
weeks.  Elegant  100-page  Bargain  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

HARRY  N .  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.,  Ltd., 

Box  42  Bay  City.  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee 8th  page. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs, Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruitand  Ornamental  Trees 

The  best  by  50  years  test,  1000 
acres,  40  in  hardy  roses,  In¬ 
cluding  45,000  of  the  famoni 
Crimson  Rambler, 44 green¬ 
houses  of  Palms,  Ferns, 
Ficus,  Geraniums,  Ever- 
blooming  ltoses  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Etc., 
by  mail  postpaid,  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free. 
Send  for  it  and  see  what  values 
we  give  for  a  little  money, 
a  number  of  collections  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Trees, 
Etc.,  offered  cheap  which  will  interest  you. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

Box  I  71  PAINE8VILLE,  OHIO. 


PEACH  TREES.— “  Western  New  York  State 
Grown  ”  POK  SALE.  Low-headed  for  Orchards. 
Two  grades,  2  to  3  feet  tall,  and  3  feet  and  up  tall. 
General  assortment  of  leading  varieties.  Write  us 
quantity  you  can  use.  Close  price  quoted. 

C.  W.  STUART  &  CO.,  Newark,  New  York. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

WKLL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUE 
TO  NAME,  Many  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Largest  Stock  in  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Established  in  1856.  Over  400  acres  In  Nurseries. 


HOYT’S  TREES. 


The  man  behind  the  tree  is  the  best 
guarantee  that  it  is  true  to  name,  healthy 
and  will  grow  into  a  strong  vigorous 
bearer.  “Hoyt”  has  stood  for  the  best 
there  is  in  tree  growing  for  more  than  50 
years.  Shade  Trees,  Ornamentals,  Fruit, 
Vines  and  Plants. 

Catalogue  free.  Send  your  nama 


THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO. 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


The  Apple 

is  the  mainstay  in  fruit,  for  all 
raisers.  Plant  for  the  future. 
Get  right  stock.  Our  trees 
unapproached.  Ben  Davis, 
Gano,  Baldwin.  Wine  Sap, 
etc.  Summer,  Fall  and  Win- 
100  varieties.  Tell  us  your 


The  Peach, 


ter  Apples,  over 
wants  and  get  prices. 

We  urge  that  great  favor¬ 
ite,  Elberta.  Large, 

B 

beautiful  golden  yellow,  delicious. 

Best  for  market,  most  prolific.  All 
the  choice  varieties.  We  propagate  in 
the  greatest  peach  climate  of  the 
world.  Trees  always  please.  Ask  for 
free  1904  catalogue  of  all  fruits. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, 

Boc  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


NORTHERN 

GROWN  TREES 

BEST  climate.  BEST  soil. 

BEST  for  the  Fruit  Grower. 

BEST  for  Agent  and  Dealer. 

BEST  Catalogue.  BEST  Prices. 
My  treatment  and  Trees  make  permanent 
customers. 

Once  Tried.  Always  Wanted. 

Catalogue  Free.  Instructive  ;  Interesting, 

MARTIN  WAHL,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


G 


ROWER.; 
to  SOWERI 

We’re  not  in  the  combination  of  seed  sell, 
ers  that  has  been  formed  to  keep  up  prices. 

We  grow  our  seed,  make  our  own  prices 
and  sell  direct  to  planters. 

We’re  not  agents  for  anybody’s  old  and  stale 
stocks.  We  guarantee  ours  fresh,  plump  and 
absolutely  reliable.  Exceedingly  low  prices 
on  Beans.  Corn,  Peas.  'garden  and  field  seeds. 

To  Introduce  our  Honest  Seeds  In  Honest 
Packages,  we  will  send  the  following 

Collection  of 
Seeds  for 

One  package  each  of  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
Early  Turnip  Radish,  H.C.  Parsnip,  Sweet  German 
Turnip,  Crookneck  Squash,  Prize  Head  Lettu  “, 
Long-Orange  Carrot, Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Cab¬ 
bage,  Beauty  Tomato,  Rocky  Ford  Musk  Melon. 

Write  lor  catalog  which  tell,  how  to  obtain  all 
seed,  at  3c  a  pkg.  Put  up  In  honost  packages. 

FORREST  SEED  CO., 

34  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


50c 


16c 


'ATEKINS' 


OUR  BIG  TWENTIETH  Annual  Illustrated 
Catalog  now  ready.  It  tells  you  all  about  every  Farm 
and  Garden  Seed  and  crop  that  grows  Onr  Seeds  all 
pure,  clean,  fresh  and  new:  grown  in  1903  and  guaran¬ 
teed  to  grow;  cheaper  than  others  sell  at  wholesale. 
Our  Catalog  FREE  to  all  who  want  8eeds,  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  Send  for  It  to-day. 

RATEKINS’  SEEO  HOUSE,  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Hotbeds.— There  are  very  few  who  can¬ 
not  afford  even  for  home  use  alone  some¬ 
thing  in  this  line,  and  the  cost  is  but  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  family  comfort 
and  convenience.  The  expense  is  more  or 
less  as  we  desire  to  make  it,  and  depends 
upon  the  construction.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  best  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and 
we  prefer  to  excavate  two  feet  and  line  up 
with  good  inch  lumber  or  plank  from  the 
bottom  upward  to  one  foot  above  ground 
for  the  front  and  18  inches  for  the  back. 
This  plan  is  far  better  than  building-  en¬ 
tirely  above  ground,  and  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  larger  body  of  manure  that  can  be 
utilized.  A  slight  depth  of  manure  gives 
quick  and  fierce  heat,  but  not  lasting 
enough  for  long  continued  work.  The 
heavier  body  gives  even,  strong  and  lasting 
heat,  which  is  preferable  for  general  op¬ 
erations.  Much,  after  all,  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  plants  grown  and  the  length  of 
time  required.  Building  entirely  upon  the 
surface  is  often  practical,  and  is  the  plan 
exclusively  followed  by  many. 

Starting  the  Bed.— This  is  an  important 
matter,  and  is  really  the  pivotal  point  of 
success  or  failure.  If  built  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  it  is  far  better  to  have  the  location 
well  covered  with  litter  of  some  kind  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  If  this  has  be.en  neglected 
then  the  ice  and  snow  must  be  cleared 
away.  The  foundation  ought  to  be  at  least 
18  inches  larger  each  way  than  the  size  of 
the  box.  The  particular  work  is  in  spread¬ 
ing  and  tramping  of  the  manure.  Uneven 
or  loosely  tramped  places  will  make  no 
end  of  trouble  by  settling  unevenly,  and 
good  plants  in  such  a  bed  are  out  of  the 
question.  After  nearly  sufficient  height  of 
manure  is  put  on  then  place  the  boxes  and 
fill  both  outside  and  in.  Cold  weather  will 
require  that  the  manure  be  piled  and  well 
tramped  on  the  outside  clear  to  the  top, 
and  more  be  put  on  as  it  settles  down.  The 
inside  surface  is  best  kept  the  same  slope 
as  the  top  of  the  box.  After  this  the  soil 
can  be  filled  in  and  the  sash  put  on.  They 
should  be  raised  at  intervals  for  a  few 
days  until  the  rank  heat  passes  off.  The 
tcmifPrature  will  probably  go  high  for  a 
few  days— nearly  100  degrees  or  more.  This 
will  do  no  harm,  but  when  it  settles  back 
to  about  90  degrees  it  is  safe  to  put  in  the 
seed.  Prom  then  on  it  must  be  closely 
watched,  as  a  bright  day  even  with  cold 
weather  outside  will  very  quickly  run  the 
inside  temperature  above  the  safety  point, 
o  frequent  ventilation  is  the  remedy. 

Heating  Material. — While  mixed  ma¬ 
nure  with  more  or  less  shavings,  leaves  or 
other  coarse  litter  is  often  used,  the  safest 
and  best  is  grain-fed  horse  manure  with  a 
liberal  supply  of  straw  bedding.  It  is  best 
kept  under  shelter  and  handled  sufficiently 
to  prevent  burning.  A  few  days  before  re¬ 
quired  for  use  it  is  well  to  fork  it  thor¬ 
oughly  and  pile  up  to  start  the  heat,  and 
wet  a  little  also  if  necessary.  A  second  pil¬ 
ing  and  forking  is  good  practice  also,  to 
distribute  the  heat  as  much  and  evenly  as 
possible.  When  well  started  again  it  is 
ready  for  use. 

The  Sash.— One  large  glass  entirely  to 
fill  a  sash  is,  of  course,  best  of  all.  They 
are  expensive,  however,  and  if  once  broken 
it  costs  considerable  to  replace  them.  The 
sash  are  usually  made  in  regular  sizes  at 
the  factories,  but  can  be  ordered  any  size 
desired.  This  always  costs  extra  for  read¬ 
justing  the  machinery.  Perhaps  the  better 
way  is  first  to  order  the  sash,  then  the 
boxes  can  be  made  to  accommodate  the 
size  and  number  desired.  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 

NEW  YORK  FRUIT  GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Part  I. 

The  members  of  the  New  York  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  met  in  their  third 
innual  session  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  January  G 
and  7.  The  attendance  was  large,  so  large 
the  hotels  of  the  city  were  severely  taxed 
to  care  for  the  crowd.  Secretary  Dawdey 
reported  the  membership  to  be  nearly  a 
thousand,  and  a  large  proportion  must 
have  been  present.  While  the  business 
sessions,  addresses  and  discussions  were  of 
interest,  the  greater  attraction  seemed  to 
be  the  display  of  fruits  and  spraying  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  Armory.  The  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  which  is  located  near  Gen¬ 
eva,  made  an  extensive  exhibit  of  fruits. 
They  showed  over  400  plates  of  apples 
(nearly  300  different  varieties),  50  plates  of 
grapes,  17  of  pears  and  six  of  quinces.  Ell- 
wanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  showed  over 
100  plates  of  apples  and  35  of  pears.  There 
were  smaller  exhibits  of  apples  by  well- 
known  growers  of  western  New  York. 
Some  of  these  were  J.  B.  Collamer  &  Son, 
Hilton;  M.  P.  Pierson,  Stanley;  J.  V.  Sal¬ 
isbury,  Phelps;  A.  Wood,  Carlton;  J.  T. 
Roberts,  Syracuse;  Dixon  Bros.,  Hall's 
Corners;  T.  B.  Wilson,  Hall’s  Corners. 

The  prize  offered  for  the  “best  box,  keg 
or  barrel  of  apples  packed  for  commerce” 
brought  out  a  magnificent  lot  of  fruit. 
Every  apple  in  every  package  seemed  ab¬ 
solutely  perfect;  there  were  several  bar¬ 
rels,  one  keg,  and  a  large  number  of  boxes 
entered,  and  the  display  attracted  much 
attention  and  comment  both  before  and 
after  the  judging.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  a  bushel  box  of  beautiful  fruit 
packed  stems  up,  the  box  hardly  level  full, 

nd  packed  so  loosely  that  every  apple 
could  move  slightly  in  the  box.  There 
were  other  boxes  of  just  as  fine  fruit  pack¬ 
ed  so  the  side  of  the  fruit  showed,  the  stem 
of  one  apple  hidden  in  the  calyx  of  the 
next,  and  packed  so  solidly  that  any  row 
of  fruit  could  be  removed  and  yet  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  contents  would  s’av  in  place, 
while  the  grading  was  so  well  done  there 


was  not  one-fourtli  inch  variation  in  the 
diameter  of  the  apples.  G.  Harold  Powell 
asked  that  the  prize  box  and  one  ol  the 
others  be  taken  to  the  Opera  House,  and 
he  used  them  in  his  address  to  show  the 
proper  method  of  packing.  The  apples  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  while  of  good 
size,  seemed  to  be  off  color,  lacking  in 
what  an  apple-buyer  would  call  “finish.” 
Their  fruit  was  lacking  in  that  high  color 
and  gloss,  the  thoroughly  matured  look 
which  was  found  on  all  the  fruit  shown  by 
the  individual  growers.  No  doubt  the  clay 
nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  experi¬ 
ment  orchard  stands  is  the  main  cause  for 
the  deficiency  of  color.  The  Station  show¬ 
ed  four  boxes  of  apples,  two  of  Spys  and 
two  of  Baldwins;  one  box  of  each  Variety 
had  been  grown  on  trees  that  had  received 
liberal  applications  of  ashes.  The  height¬ 
ened  color  of  those  ashed  was  very  evident. 
It  was  past  the  season  for  showing  grapes 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  they  showed 
dry  stems  and  some  wilting.  Prof.  Beach, 
has  some  seedlings  which  give  great 
promise;  he  is  giving  close  attention  to  the 
propagation  of  new  varieties  by  seeds  from 
crosses  of  well-known  kinds.  He  believes 
that  by  studying  the  parentage  and  mak¬ 
ing  suitable  crosses  grapes  can  be  improv¬ 
ed  in  breed  as  well  as  can  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep. 

Prof.  Slingerland,  in  his  report  on  entom¬ 
ology,  said  incidentally  that  no  pump  yet 
tried  was  safe  to  depend  upon  to  mix  oil 
and  water;  they  showed  a  variation  of 
from  10  to  82  per  cent  during  one  hour  of 
testing  when  set  to  work  at  15  per  cent. 
The  Spramotor  Company  had  a  pump  on 
exhibition  that  carried  the  oil  and  water 
in  separate  hose  to  the  nozzle  making  the 
mixture  there,  which  they  claimed  was  ab¬ 
solutely  accurate.  Of  the  numerous  re¬ 
ports  of  committees  those  on  entomology 
and  on  plant  diseases  were  of  the  most 
interest,  and  brought  many  questions  and 
free  discussions.  Plant  lice,  Pear  psylla, 
little  peach,  root-gall,  collar  rot,  canker 
and  leaf-blight  had  been  the  prominent  af¬ 
flictions  of  the  fruit  grower  the  past  year. 

^  E.  C.  G. 

Another,  year’s  practical  business  in 
packing  and  handling  apples  confirms  my 
past  experience  in  the  growing  and  handl  n*r 
of  apples,  that  low-headed  trees  grown  in 
sod,  well  mulched  and  carefully  pruned, 
produce  the  cleanest,  best-colored  and 
finest  fruit,  and  all  windfalls  are  market¬ 
able.  On  plowed  ground  it  is  otherwise. 

Warkworth,  Ontario.  "w.  J.  b. 

Apples  ra  California.— We  consider  the 
Fall  Pippin  the  very  best  apple  in  its 
season.  We  are  eating  them  now  (Novem¬ 
ber  1)  as  sauce,  pies,  out  of  hand,  baked, 
and  the  boys  take  them  to  school  for 
lunch.  They  do  remarkably  well  here. 
The  tree  is  thrifty  and  bears  regularly 
large  crops  of  large  apples.  T  think  so 
much  of  the  Fall  Pippin  that  I  have  made 
it  one  of  a  list  called  the  “big  nine,” 
which  I  have  proposed  through  the  medium 
of  the  California  Cultivator,  to  be  the 
best  list  of  apples  for  family  use  in  this 
climate.  Here  is  the  list:  Red  Astrachan, 
Red  June,  Gravenstein,  Skinner’s  Seedling, 
Fall  Pippin,  Jonathan,  Bellflower,  W.  W. 
Pearmain  and  Newtown  Pippin.  The  R. 
I.  Greening  is  good  in  quality  but  has  not 
done  well  with  us.  The  trees  that  I  plant¬ 
ed  in  my  home  orchard  for  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings  proved  to  be  a  large  coarse  variety 
not  fit  to  grow.  They  will  be  grafted  this 
Winter.  h.  g.  k. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


A  full  line  in  steel  or  cast 
iron.  We  save  you 
from  85.00  to  840.00 
and  ship  Freight 
Prepaid  on 

yiS8SI  360 

Days  Approval. 

All  blacked  and  polished. 
All  ranges  and  cook 
stoves  are  equipped  with 
our  patent  oven  thermom¬ 
eter,  which  makes  bak- 
I  ln&  e*8y.  Wo  ore  MANUFACTURERS,  not  moil  order  dealers. 
'  Sond  postal  for  special  proposition  and  catalogue  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


SYRACUSE 


T  is  a  name  that  is  a  synonym 
for  excellence  in  plows  wherever^ 

.  they  are  known.  Every  purpose  is  ^ 
w  comprehended  in  a  long  line  of  Walk- 
J ing  Plows.  Sulkies  and  Gangs,  lhe  it- 
r  lustration  shows  No.  674  , 

Vineyard  Plow 

with  both  beam  and  handles  adjustable,  so  that  the 
plow  can  be  used  to  advantage  among  trees  or  vines. 
The  standard  is  set  away  from  the  landsule,  giving  a 
large  amount  of  clearance,  which  with  the  excellence 
ofits  construction,  has  made  this  plow  exceedingly 
popular  with  vineyardists  and  orchardmen.  A  simi¬ 
lar  plow  is  furnished  having  a  steel  beam  and  dial 
clevis,  giving  ample  adjustment  at  both  front  and 
rear.  If  no  Syracuse  dealer  in  your  town,  write 

us  for  our  i ntroductory  offer  and  we  will  send  ‘ 

an  illustrated  catalogue  and  beautiful  souve¬ 
nir  free.  Address 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW 
COMPANY, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY  NOW 


For  San  J ose  scale  and 
all  fungus  diseases  use 
THE  P  E  K  E  E  C- 
TION  SPRAYER,  furnished  complete  with  cart 
and  barrel,  combined  hand  and  horse  power.  Sprays 
everything,  trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
Thomas  Peppier,  Box  SO,  Hightst  .wn,  N.  J. 


A  Methodist  Preacher 


THE 


or  any  other  preacher  can  spray  with  our 
Separator  Attachment. 

Because  we  guarantee  the  nozzles 
will  never  clog  or  work  poorly. 

What  mixture  is  used. 

Whatkind  or  style  of  pump  is  used. 
What  kind  or  how  many  nozzles 
1.  are  used.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
FIERCE  -  ROOF  SPRAYER  CO. 
North  East,  Pa. 


WHY?} 

No  Matter 


Til  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Kieffer 

E.  Eii  Pear, Maples.  Norway  Spruce, 
Shrubs,  California  Privet.  Khubarb.  See  our  stock  or 
write.  Established  in  1845. 

EDWIN  ALLEN  &  SON,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Complete  assortment,  all  standard  varieties.  Hardy, 
Healthy,  Northern  Grown.  FREE  FROM  DISEASE. 
Prices  Low.  Quality  high.  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 

Ful1  Seed  Potatoes  ^‘^vaneties. 


line 


PURE  SEEDS. 


GROVER  NURSERY  GO.,  "  BaSSEt 


THE  WARP  BLACKBERRY 

THIS  IS  something  new  and  of  real  merit.  Very 
1  few  new  fruits  have  as  high  endorsement.  Send  for 
illustrated  circular  and  pricelistin  quantities.  Small 
well-rooted  plants  by  mail,  $1  per  dozen,  $4  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Also  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberry 
and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  stock  packed  In  first  class  order  free  of  charge. 

Address  CHARLES  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy  sorti,  Nursery  grown,  for  wind, 
breaks,  ornament  and  hedges.  Prepaid, $i 
Co  $10  per  100-50  Great  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogue 
•nd  Bargain  Sheet.  Local  AgenU  wanted. 

D.  Hill, IpociaiT.?,  Dundee, III, 


EDUCATED  TREES 

BRED  FOR  BEARING 

TRUE  TO  NAME  because  all  our  Buds 
are  cut  from  our  own  “Fruit  Belt” 
Bearing  Trees.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

Box  64,  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  AND  TREES 


worth  double  the  money,  by  mail  postpaid. 


200  Marie  Strawberry  81  00 
100  King  Raspberry  1  00 
100  Ea.  King  Blackberry  1  00 
100  Ohiner  “  1  00 

20  Niagara  Grapes  1  00 
20  Worden  “  1  00 


20  Wilder  Currants 
20  Fay  “ 

20  Elberta  Peach 
10  Pear  assorted 
10  Cherry  assorted 
15  Apples 


81  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


beBt  varieties  cheap. 


Everything  for  the  fruit  grower 
Free  catalog  of  great  bargains— 3  new  strawberry 
plants  free  for  6  names  of  fruit  growers  and  2c  stamp. 

Wi  N.rSCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


THE  TREE  OF  LIFE 


buds  1 
nous  I 


is  one  budded  upon  a  branched  root  seedling,  buds 
taken  from  bearing  trees,  grown  upon  the  famous 
Michigan  fruit  land,  dug  by  our  root  protecting 
tree  digger  and  handled  In  our  mammoth  storage 
cellars.  Small  fruits  and  everything  in  nursery 
and  greenhouse  lines  true  to  name  at  wholesale 
prices.  OT  We  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Catalogue  FREE.  Write  to  day. 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY,  K^amazoo,  Mich. 
■Hwwa  Michigan’ uMammothXuraotitt 


npnnif  Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue. 
Htnn  I  CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  early 
■  Strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
PI  AIITQ  fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 
'  *  4*  as$1.50M.  Slaymaker&Son,  Dover,  Del. 

JESSIE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale. 
True  to  name.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  FRANTS. 
500.000  Climax,  $2  per  M;  all  other  leading  varieties 
Write  for  prices.  JOHN  W.  GREEN,  Bridgeville,  Del 

CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  FRANTS. 
150,000  Climax. and  50  other  best  varieties  at  the  low¬ 
est  prices.  Free  catalogue  will  interest  you;  send 
for  one.  W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 

TDPPC  and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices 

I  K  fthA  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum,  $8  per  100.  Cat.  free 
x  xvjjxjvj  reliance  Nursery.  Box  lO.Geneva.N.Y 

60  Varieties  Strawberry  Plants,  •i*2ri£00 

A  general  line  of  Nursery  stock.  Send  for  1904  Cata¬ 
logue  now.  H.  W.  HENRY,  LaPorte  Indiana. 


TRFR-0ne  dollar’s  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 

I  nLLO  secure  variety  now;  spring  payment;  80- 

£age  catalog.  G.  C.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
•ansville,  N.  Y.  Established  35  years. 

BEST  PLANTS 

at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Best  new  and  standard 
Strawberries,  Raspberries  nd  Blackberries  Heavy 
Rooted.  True  to  name.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free. 

A.  B.  WESTON  &  Co.,  It.  F.  D.  No,  10.  Bridgman,  Mich 

Peach  Trees  1  yr.  from  bud  2  to  4c.  Sample  2  to  3  ft, 
by  mail  oi  larger  sizes  by  express  25c.  Also  Plum 
Apples,  Pear,  etc.  It.  8.  Johnston, Box  4,  Stockley.Del' 


lARGAIN  FRUIT  collection 


Bi _ _ _ 

One  ol  our  12  offers.  12  Echo  Strawberry ,  2  W  ood’s 
Cuthbert  Raspberry,  2  Erie  Blackberry,  2  Fay’s 
Currant,  2  Concord  Grape.  20  strong  well  rooted 
plants,  prepaid  lor  50c.  All  Wood’scholcest.  Ask 
for  Bargain  Circular,  also  General  Fruit  Catalog.  Free. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Culture 

A  60-page  book,  makes  you  un¬ 
derstand  the  whole  subject.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c,  silver 
or  lc  stamps.  Worth  four  times 
the  price.  Money  backif  you  don't 
think  so.  Beautiful  Illustrated 
Strawborry  Catalogue  Free. 

W.F.  ALLEN,  SALISBURY,  MO. 


are  trees  of  value 
—  proven  by  hun- 
•  •  dreds  of  the  largest 

Commercial  Orchardists 

in  the  country — that’s  all.  Catalogue  tells 


Wiley’s 
Trees 


the  rest. 


H.  S.  Wiley,  Cayuga,  /V.  Ym 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

_  "  Largest  N  uriery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  year*’  experience 

'stark  BROS.  Louisiana.  Mo.;  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.;  Etc 

100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 

SSOM.  80UR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOODYIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Sprlngs,Pa 


S 


WEET’STREE 


s 


150  acres.  Trees,  vines  and  plants. 

Fruits  and  ornamentals.  Joinyour 
neighbors  and  get  club  prices  and 
low  freight  direct  from  nursery. 

No  other  such  stock.  Established  in  1869.  Write 
at  once  for  catalogue.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  20  Maple  St.,  Dansvilla,  N.Y. 


Rest  Early  Peach  Yet  Introduced,  also 


“SUCCESS”  PEACH  “WARD” BLACKBERRY 

and  All  Kinds  of  Nursery  Stock 

offered  at  lowest  prices  direct  to  the  planter.  Cer- 
of  all  other  varieties.  Finest  and  best  grown  stock  tlflcates  of  inspection  and  fumigation  accompany 
in  the  country.  Address  every  shipment.  Address 

JOS.  H.  BLACK.,  SON  cfc  CO., 

HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

direct  to  the  planters  at  less  than  half  the  usual  prices.  We  have  now  growing  in 
our  Nurseries  over  one  and  a  half  Million  Fruit  Trees  by  actual  count.  In  part 
as  follows ; 

800,000  Peach  Trees^SO  varieties,  all  the  best  new  and  old. 
476,700  Apple  Trees— 68  varieties,  all  the  best  new  and  old. 
185,000  Pear  Trees,  full  assortment  ot  varie  ies. 

155.750  Cherry  Trees,  lull  assortment  of  varieties. 

54,754  Plum  Trees,  lull  assortment  of  varieties. 

Varieties  are  true  to  name  and  no  disease.  Inspector’s  certificate  with  each  shipment. 
Shipments  the  part  season  exceeded  1,000,000  trees.  To  parties  who  wish  to  buy  in  quantities,  we 
will  be  pleased  to  send  samples  of  our  trees  free  of  charge.  Send  for  our  descriptive  List,  now  ready 
WE  FAY  THE  FREIGHT  TO  YOUR  STATION. 

Box  25.  NEW  HAVEN  NURSERIES,  New  Haven,  Mo. 

m  |  fatal  |  »■  Apples,  Bartlett  Pears.  Montmorency  Cherries.  Large  German  Prunes,  Elberta 
gj  A  \J  W  I  TO  Peaches  and  other  leading  business  varieties  of  fruit  trees  bred  from  famous 
bearing  orchards.  The  Tree  Breeder  tells  the  rest.  It’s  FREE 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS. _ ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

*  w-v  f-a.  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
■  ■  l-rf*  /\  Y*  Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  theU.  8.  We  have 
V#  Ikill  M-/  an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  oi 

_  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  Acorn- 

I  N  ■  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  c  T  A  D  Vf  DDA’C  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


I 


'ruits,  etc-  Price  List  free 


1  CT  ADF  DDA’C  PORTLAND,  N.Y 
.  O  1  AtX IV  DKU  O  Louisiana.  Mo. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


54 


TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  23 


Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Borgf.at  Quince  a  Good  Keeper. — J. 
W.  Adams  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  the 
introducers  of  the  Borgeat  quince  in 
this  country,  remind  us  of  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  keeping  qualities,  and  inclose  a 
photograph  of  a  fine  specimen  taken  in 
March,  saying: 

Tt  has  no  Inclination  to  decay.  We 
have  had  them  sound  until  June.  We 
imported  one  tree,  and  it  stood  in 
our  nursery  in  our  way  until  it  bore  three 
bushels — a  beautiful  sight.  We  sent  a 
bushel  to  Rochester,  and  from  there  it 
was  sent  far  and  near,  and  the  recom¬ 
mendations  in  our  catalogue  are  from  the 
specimens  sent  out  from  that  package. 
Tt  is  advertised  by  several  nurserymen, 
but  last  year,  when  we  wanted  to  increase 
our  stock,  we  could  not  find  any  in  this 
country  for  sale  and  were  obliged  to  im¬ 
port  the  stock  we  needed.  Many  testi¬ 
monials  confirm  our  opinion  that  it  is  far 
the  best  quince  in  cultivation. 

Potato  Trials  in  1903. — The  past 
Summer  was  locally  quite  favorable  to 
the  growth  of  potatoes.  While  mois¬ 
ture  was  excessive  after  June  the  cool 
average  temperature  favored  leaf 
growth  and  tuber  formation.  There  was 
little  blight  in  the  neighborhood,  but  we 
used  the  precaution  on  our  trial  plot  to 
mix  one-fourth  bulk  of  Fungiroid  or  dry 
Bordeaux  with  Paris-green  powder 
when  gunning  for  beetles.  These  pests 
did  not  come  very  early,  but  kept  up 
persistent  attacks  through  almost  the 
whole  growing  season,  needing  five  or 
six  applications  of  poison  to  avoid  dam¬ 
age.  Repeated  experiments  convince  us 
of  the  utility  of  the  “dust  spray”  ap¬ 
plied  to  potato  foliage,  when  moist  with 
dew,  in  forestalling  attacks  of  the  blight 
organism.  Where  there  is  no  blighted 
foliage  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
rot  among  the  tubers.  Our  crop  after 
storing  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule, 
although  rot  did  much  damage  in  sev¬ 
eral  near  localities.  The  trial  varieties 
were  planted  in  light  soil  on  which  cow 
peas  had  been  grown  broadcast  for  two 
previous  years.  A  sprinkling  of  hen  ma¬ 
nure  was  raked  in  the  trenches,  and  a 
fair  application  of  a  standard  chemical 
potato  fertilizer  worked  in  along  the 
rows  at  first  cultivation,  after  growth 
started,  with  the  wheel  hoe.  The  rainy 
season  favored  the  action  of  the  chemi¬ 
cals  and  induced  a  vigorous  growth 
throughout  the  season. 

J.  Yates  Peek,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  sub¬ 
mitted  13  seedlings  grown  in  1901.  With 
the  exception  of  one  “pink-eye”  variety 
all  produced  white  or  russet  tubers  of 
good  size,  and  table  quality  above  the 
average.  The  prevailing  shape  was  ob¬ 
long,  large,  smooth,  and  with  shallow 
eyes.  The  growth  was  generally  vig¬ 
orous  and  quite  upright,  with  large  dark 
green  foliage.  Two  of  the  most  distinct 
and  productive  kinds  are  reserved  for 
further  tests,  the  other  discarded.  Mr. 
Peek  says  tubers  of  edible  size  were 
grown  directly  fi’om  the  true  seed  the 
first  year  by  several  of  these  varieties. 
This  shows  rather  unusual  precocity,  as 
it  often  needs  two  or  three  years’ 
growth  to  produce  full-sized  potatoes 
from  seeds,  but  it  is  understood  the 
plants  had  excellent  care  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  germination.  Six  hills  each  of 
Mr.  Peek’s  seedlings  were  planted  April 
20,  dug  September  1.  All  showed  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  late  maturity. 

Vermont  Gold  Coin. — W.  Atlee  Bur¬ 
pee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Planted 
April  20,  dug  September  10.  This  is  a 
strong,  rugged  grower,  productive,  early 
and  of  extra  fine  quality  at  all  stages  of 
growth.  The  form  of  the  tubers  is  well 
shown  in  Fig.  24,  page  51,  taken  August 
10  from  a  potato  still  in  the  “new”  or 
tender-skinned  stage.  The  flavor  of 
even  the  youngest  specimens  dug  in 
July  is  very  good.  The  color  when  ma¬ 
ture  is  yellowish,  slightly  russeted.  The 
shallow  eyes  and  thin  tough  skin  of  the 


mature  tubers  make  it  a  very  economi¬ 
cal  variety  to  prepare  for  cooking.  A 
most  promising  new  potato. 

Great  Divide,  Burpee. — Planted  April 
20,  tested  for  quality  July  30,  dug  Sep¬ 
tember  2.  Fine  yield  of  thick,  oblong, 
smooth;  white  potatoes  of  excellent 
flavor  when  cooked.  The  foliage  is 
large  and  very  dark  in  color.  There 
were  few  small  tubers. 

Superior,  Burpee. — Planted  April  20, 
dug  September  4.  A  late  variety  grow¬ 
ing  well  in  our  light  soil.  Potatoes  are 
large,  oblong,  even  in  outline,  with 
rather  pointed  ends.  Eyes  few  and  shal¬ 
low.  Productive  and  a  healthy  grower. 

Eureka,  Burpee. — Planted  April  20, 
dug  August  24.  Large  yield  of  good- 
sized,  round,  white  potatoes,  with  slight 
russet  netting.  Thick  haulms  and  dense 
foliage.  Particularly  fine  quality  for 
baking.  Very  early. 

Burpee’s  Extra  Early.  Burpee. — 
Planted  April  20,  dug  August  8.  Fair 
yield  of  oblong  white-russeted  potatoes 
of  medium  size.  Quality  very  good. 
Somewhat  lanky  in  growth. 

Vick’s  Numrer  Nine. — James  Vick’s 
Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Planted  April 
20,  dug  August  4.  A  neat  and  dwarf 
grower.  Potatoes  medium  in  size,  very 

round,  thin  white  skin  with  slight  net¬ 
ting.  Ripe  about  August  1.  Quality 
very  good.  Not  especially  productive. 

Giant  Dakota. — J.  W.  Millett,  Bis¬ 
marck,  N.  D.  Planted  April  20,  dug  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  Tubers  round,  white,  fair 
size,  but  not  giantic  in  growth  or  yield. 
Quality  very  good. 

No.  18,  Millett. — Planted  April  20,  dug 
September  1.  Large  yield  of  very  small, 
long,  white  and  rose-tinted  tubers.  Some 
with  red  markings. 

Lilliputian,  Millett. — Planted  April  20, 
dug  August  28.  Well  named  as  regards 
yield,  size  of  plant  and  tubers.  The  lat¬ 
ter  are  small,  round  and  white.  Early, 
but  too  small  and  unproductive. 

Early  Bird,  Millet. — Planted  April 
20,  dug  August  6.  Fair  sized,  neat,  vig¬ 
orous  grower.  Potatoes  round,  white, 
with  shallow  eyes.  Quality  good  at  all 
stages  of  development. 

Irish  Cobbler  is  fast  superseding 
Early  Ohio  for  local  market  planting. 
It  is  as  early,  and  so  far  proves  a  more 
reliable  cropper.  Early  Rose  and  He¬ 
bron  still  have  their  firm  advocates, 
though  general  confidence  in  the  former 
as  a  profitable  variety  is  diminishing. 
Probably  more  August  Giants  and  Rural 
New-Yorkers  are  planted  for  main  crop 
than  of  all  other  varieties  together. 

w.  v.  F. 

Don’t 
Stop 

to  make  fast  the  rope 
Use  the 

BurrSelf-locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  Butchering,  Lifting 
Hay,  Wagon  Boxes, 
Stretching  Wire,  etc 
Does  away  with  the 
labor  of  2  or  3  men. 
Guaranteed  not  to  cut 
the  rope.  Write  for 
prices.  Agents  wanted 

THE  BURR  MFG.  CO., 
"Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DRILL  WILLS 

with  Loomis’  late  improved  machinery  and 
you  can  make  large  profits  on  capital  invested. 
They  are  leaders  in  the  line.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive’  and  durable  Well  Drilling  Machines 
In  America.  Address 

IQOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 

Farmers9 
Handy  Wagon 


With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 


Low  and  handy.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  We  also  furnish  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MAlilTlCTERUIG  CO..  Box  70,  Quincy,  111. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  COMPANY 


Make  Your  Spare  Time  Count 

by  talcing  our 

Correspondence  Course 

in  Horticulture  under  Prof. 
Liberty  II.  Bailey  of  Cornell 
University.  Treats  of  Vegetable 
Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Flori¬ 
culture  and  the  Ornamentation  of 
Grounds.  We  also  offer  a  course 
In  Modern  Agriculture  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  Mass.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Full  Commer¬ 
cial,  Normal  and  Academlo 
department*.  Tuition  nomlnnl.  Text-books 
Trtt  i.  our  itudtst*.  Catalogue  and 
particular  $  free.  Write  Ur  day. 

•  Homc  Correspondence  Schools 
Dept,  18 ,  Springfield,  Unas. 


I,#"  T ool  Grinder""* 

free  trial 

i  10  days  In  your  own  home.  X _ _ 

'worth  ol  machinery  for  $8.60  Spo- 

cial  for  Farmers.  Return  atour* 
expense  if  not  satisfied.  The 

Bi-Pedal 
Sickle  and  Tool 
Grinder 

I  islmachinesinone:  Sickle  Grinder, 
1  Etlffe  Tool  Grinder.Saw  Gummer 
■  Polishing  Machine.  The  wheel 

- ithe  new  world-famous  abrasive, 

it  Carborundum,  grinds  20  times  as  fast  as 
PtSk  sandstone.  Does  not  draw  theteinper. 

%  Beautiful  sample  and  booklet  tree 

^f//f  Agents  wanted. 

T— ^oMl.LutherBros. Company. 

W  hortlj  Milwaukee,  Wiu. 

-  £2  Penn  St.  ' ^ m 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  i  s  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide 
60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $1.50;  Half-Barrel 
270  lbs.,  3J£c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3Mc.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Clroulars.  "> 
JAMES  GOOD.  939  N.  Front  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 


POST'S  BE1  SAP  SPOUTS 


GIVE 

More  Sap 

every  day 
for 

More  Days 
More  Moneys 

other,  and  there  lea  scientific 
reason  for  i  t  explained  in  our 
prek  catalog  or  with 
samples  of  each  f>  cents.  300 
delivered  at  any  R.  R.  station. 


THE  AIK  TRAP 
docs  it. 


and  make 


No.  1,  Length,  3 )4  in. 

UeDUlne  bag  signature 

on  each  label. 

No.  a  length,  Ins. 
No.  1  .$1.85 
No.  2,  $1.60 
per  100. 

A  GENTS 
WANTED. 


C.  C.  STELLE,  75  Fifth  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


>6=.~za 


Our  money  winning  books, 
written  by  men  who  know,  tell 
you  all  about 

Potash 

They  are  needed  by  every  man 
who  owns  a  field  and  a  plow,  and 
who  desires  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them. 

They  are  free.  Send  postal  card, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
98  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES, 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

Quantity  and  quality  fully  guaranteed. 

Write  for  prices  and  address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow.  Ontario,  Canaria. 


WANTED. 


To  spnd  to  every  town  sample  of  the 

new  *'  Kant-Klog  ”  Sprayer.  First 
applicant  gets  wholesale  prices  and 
agency.  Big  money  made  with  sprayers 
during  winter.  Full  particulars  free. 
Addrrss,  Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
16  East  Avb.,  Rociikstkr,  N.Y. 


With  the 

ORCHARD 

[Monarch 


SPRAY. 

0  ™  Automatic  Compressed  Air 

Sprayer.  No  hand  labor — has  agitator  and  brushes  for 
f  cleaning  strainers.  Our  free  book  tel  Is  abthit  it.  “No  swindled  feeling” 
1  if  JOtt  buy  our  pumps.  >Ve  also  make  the  Empire  King,  Car- 
■  field  Knapsack  and  others.  ^ 

|nEU^FORC^PUM^C£ 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  ]>er- 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  pozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12  pi  unger  strokes 
compresses  air  to  spray  W  acre.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  line  In  America  of  high 
grade  hand  and  power  sprayers.  Catalog  free. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

268  Sf  to  St.,  RochostortN.  Y. 


There  will  be  no  trouble  about 
the  profits  if  you  spray  your 
trees  and  vines  with  a 

Hardie  Spray  Pump 


Each  of  the  working  parts  of 
this  machine  is  made  of  heavy 
brass  so  accurately  fitted 
that  there  is  no  friction, 
that’s  why  they  work  so 
easy.  Our  catalogue  tells 
you  all  about  it.  It’s  free 

The  Hook-Hardie  Co., 
?,•  69  Main  St.  Hudson, Mich. 


FRUIT 
PACKAGES 

I  of  all  kinds. 
Berry  Crates 
and  Boxes,  Cli¬ 
max  Baskets  for 
Peaches,  Grapes 
and  Melons,  Bushel 
Baskets,  Vegetable  and  Apple  Boxes. 
Delivered  prices  on  carloads.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  to  either  factory. 

THE  PIERCE-WILLIAMS  CO., 

So.  Haven,  Mich.  Jonesboro,  Ark. 


.22  CALIBER.  RIM  FIRE  CARTRIDGES. 

Winchester  .22  Caliber  Cartridges  shoot  when  you  want 
them  to  and  where  you  point  your  gun.  Buy  the  time- 
tried  Winchester  make,  having  the  trade-mark  “  H  ” 
stamped  on  the  head.  They  cost  only  a  few  cents  more 
a  box  than  the  unreliable  kind,  but  they  are  dollars  better.  . 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Self-Made  Homes.— Here  is  a  little  sen¬ 
timent  from  an  Illinois  man: 

“I  like  that  thought  that  we  grow  at¬ 
tached  to  the  farm  we  have  developed.  I 
wish  there  was  more  sentiment  and  less 
barter  in  farm  homes.”  J-  M.  h. 

To  show  how  universal  this  sentiment 


mercury  went  down  out  of  sight.  Truth¬ 
ful  people  in  this  county  claim  that  their 
thermometers  registered  28  degrees  below 
zero. 

It  was  colder  in  the  town  cottage  than 
it  was  at  the  farm.  The  water  pipes  were 
frozen  stiff.  The  Madame  called  up  a 
plumber,  but  there  were  50  calls  for  help 
ahead  of  her,  so  she  and  Ida  went  at  the 
pipes  with  candles  and  thawed  them  all 
out.  We  have  a  hot-air  furnace,  but  in 
spite  of  a  roaring  fire  in  it  the  house  was 
cold.  ‘‘Hot  air”  seems  about  as  effective 
in  holding  up  Jack  Frost  as  some  of  the 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 


let  me  give  here  what  a  California  man  strong  words  I  heard  thrown  at  him.  To 

add  to  the  trouble  the  little  boys  forgot 
says:  to  close  the  barn  door  one  cold  night,  and 

‘‘There  is  nothing  much  moie  elevating  t]le  cow  was  certainly  a  subject  for  gin- 

to  anyone  than  the  building  of  a  home,  ger  tea  in  the  morning.  The  Madame 

,  ,  tb.,.  includes  not  the  house  alone,  says,  and  probably  with  much  truth,  that 

and  that  includes  nor  u  this  is  mostly  my  fault  for  not  looking 

but  everything  about  it  that  may  oe  u  things  over,  as  I  usually  do,  before  going 
lessons  not  only  to  the  immediate  to  bed.  There  always  was  something  to 


ject 

members  of  the  family,  but  to  all  friends 
may  come  there.  There  is  not 
of  the  love  of  home-building 


who 
enough 


catch  me  when  I  neglect  my  job!  At  the 
farm  the  cold  fairly  snapped.  We  had  the 
old  horses  blanketed  and  warm,  and  they 
stamped  and  pawed  the  blood  into  cireu- 


mnn1.  the  neoDle  but  happily  it  seems  to  lation.  The  young  calf  snuggled  up  close 

imono  tne  p  P  ._  tn  Ita  mntViAr  tjnrl  the  firpq  were  Trent 

be  on  the  increase  here, 


•md  it  is  well  for  t0  its  mother,  and  the  fires  were  kept 


its  mother,  and  the  fires 
roaring.  My  belief  is  that  the  peach  buds 
are  all  killed.  I  do  not  see  how  they  can 
stand  such  weather;  still,  they  went  into 
their  Winter  sleep  in  fine  condition.  I 
hope  Jack  Frost  didn’t  get  under  the  bed 
covers,  but  I  am  afraid  of  it.  Through 
all  the  cold  weather  we  were  mostly  con¬ 
cerned  in  watching  the  reports  of  the 
temperature  in  Florida.  Uncle  Ed  and 
other  friends  have  small  orange  groves 
there.  They  have  been  frozen  out  sev¬ 
eral  times,  but  if  they  can  only  get 
though  this  Winter  safely  they  are  pretty 
he  has  been  obliged  to  work  for  it  and  sure  0f  one  good  crop  at  least  When  we 
„rn  it  t  USed  rather  to  envy  people  who  read  that  the  record  showed  ‘‘2S  degrees 
e  ,,  .  at  Jacksonville”  we  realized  what  it 

can  pass  their  lives  on  the  old  •  meant.  That’s  too  close  to  the  danger 

where  several  generations  have  lived  be-  ijne  for  comfort.  The  children  said  they 


the  possibilities  are  so  great  in  this  cli¬ 
mate  for  producing  wonderful  results.” 

H.  G.  K. 

It  does  me  good  to  see  that  all  over  the 
country  from  Maine  to  California  and 
from  Florida  to  Greenland,  country  peo¬ 
ple  still  hold  true  to  the  old  sentiment. 
“There’s  no  place  like  home!”  A  man 
will  always  think  more  of  his  home  when 


fore  them.  It  must  be  pleasant  to  live 
where  those  of  our  own  blood  have  con¬ 
centrated  their  work  and  love  for  us— yet, 
after  all.  it  is  better  to  start  out  with 
some  new  and  poorer  place  and  put  char¬ 
acter  into  it.  To  take  a  farm  or  a  home 
already  charged  with  character  is  well, 
but  to  do  the  charging  yourself  seems  to 
me  better.  It  is  no  easy  job,  though,  for 
some  of  these  young  folks  to  keep  up  the 
standard  which  the  old  folks  set  for  them. 

One  thing  is  sure,  the  future  strength  and 
safety  of  this  country  lie  in  the  country 
home.  You  can  build  your  warships  10 
feet  thick,  and  make  cannon  that  will 
throw  a  shot  20  miles,  and  yet  the  walls 
of  a  humble  home  may  prove  a  stronger 

defense,  and  mother’s  influence  have  a 

i  t  iLmiP-Vit  nf  nil  this  the  to  ea-t  down  the  clover.  By  the  time  they 

longer  range.  I  thought  of  all  tins  tne  ge(.  thrQUgh  with  it  we  exPecl  to  have  ' 

other  day  when  two  Finnish  gills  came  to  fleld  of  oats  and  peas  and  rape  for  them 

Ida.  They  heard  in  some  way  that  to  go  into.  Then  this  Baldwin  orchard 


would  stand  several  degrees  lower  if  they 
could  relieve  Uncle  Ed’s  country  to  that 
extent!  They  reason  that  we  are  pretty 
well  used  to  the  cold  up  here  and  so  a 
few  degrees  more  will  make  little  differ¬ 
ence. 

Farm  Work.— This  fearful  cold  and  the 
deep  snow  interferes  sadly  with  farm 
work.  We  had  our  wood  all  cut  and 
housed  early,  the  manure  all  hauled  out, 
the  stalks  shredded  and  some  of  the  fer.i- 
lizer  on  before  the  snow  came.  Just  as 
scon  now  as  the  weather  permits  we  shall 
begin  to  prune  the  Baldwin  orchard.  I 
have  let  this  go  for  two  seasons,  and  now 
there  are  many  water  sprouts  and  inside 
limbs  to  cut  out.  Tnis  orchard  is  now  in 
Crimson  clover.  The  fence  posts  will  be 
cut  during  February  and  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  we  expect  to  put 
a  50-inch  coiled  spring-wire  fence  around 
this  orchard  ready  for  the  pigs.  They 
will  be  turned  in  about  the  middle  of  May 


see 

she  is  here.  You  should  have  seen  her 
face  when  she  heard  her  own  language 
spoken.  It  took  her  far  back  across  the 
sea  to  a  country  which  must  ever  mean 
home  to  her.  No  use  talking— this  blessed 
love  of  home  is  the  strongest  human  tie. 
We  older  folks  do  more  than  we  think  for 
our  country  when  we  make  homes  for 
homeless  people. 

Strawberries  in  Burma. — While  we 
are  frozen  up  and  covered  with  snow  we 
must  remember  that  there  are  other 
countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  To 
show  what  a  great  family  The  R.  N.-Y. 
has  I  print  the  following  letter  from  Bur¬ 
ma,  where  a  Methodist  school  is  located: 

“Your  excellent  paper  has  been  sent  to 
me  this  year,  and  I  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  it.  Our  school  is  situated  in 
the  Karen  Hills,  150  miles  north  of  Ran- 
gun.  Elevation  is  4,000  feet.  We  are  open¬ 
ing  a  farm  home,  and  while  a  goodly  part 
.of  our  land  is  to  be  put  into  coffee,  I 
wish  to'  get  a  large  supply  of  small  fruits, 
both  for  our  own  use  and  for  sale.  Many 
.of  our  children  are  orphans,  and  we  wish 
to  work  toward  self-support  as  soon  as 
i  possible.  I  have  found  that  strawberries 
.do  well,  so  I  am  putting  them  in  with 
some  success.  None  of  these  fruits  is 
grown  here,  so  they  would  bring  good 
money  returns.  We  have  two  seasons, 
wet  and  dry.  Rainfall  is  about  150  inches 
ibetween  May  1  and  last  of  October.  We 
(can  have  two  crops  of  strawberries  a  year. 

J  got  our  start  from  a  few  plants  (wild) 
from  the  Shan  States,  and  seed  from 
pressed  berries  sent  from  Iowa.  In  your 
July  4  issue  your  first  page  gives  quite 
an  account  of  the  President  strawberry. 
I  would  like  to  get  in  communication  with 
the  grower  that  I  may  secure  some  seed. 
We  have  everything  to  learn  as  there  has 
been  no  one  who  has  gone  before  us  in 
gardening  in  this  hill  country.  But  vege¬ 
tation  is  dense  and  the  hills  are  covered 
with  trees  and  vines.  Raspberries,  red 
and  a  long  orange-colored  one,  grow  wild. 
The  red  one  ripens  during  the  rains,  and 
is  of  little  use  as  it  is  water-soaked.” 

FANNIE  A  PERKINS. 

Thandaung,  Toungoo  District,  Burma. 

I  hope  this  lady  does  not  think  these 
seeds  will  come  true!  She  will  very  like¬ 
ly  have  the  most  remarkable  collection  of 
strawberry  seedlings  that  one  can  think 
of.  Suppose  she  were  to  develop  some¬ 
thing  that  we  need  here— what  a  job  it 
would  be  to  carry  the  spark  of  life  in  that 
plant  around  the  world!  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  the  American  strawberry  is  to 
help  graft  practical  religion  upon  those 
Burma  Methodists. 

Cold  Weather.— Jack  Frost  is  evident¬ 
ly  very  much  like  some  human  beings. 
He  made  a  violent  effort  and  behaved 
himself  well  last  Fall,  and  let  the  fruit 
and  trees  ripen  up  well.  We  made  the 
mistake  of  calling  him  “Honorable  John,” 
just  as  we  sometimes  spoil  a  man  by 
sending  him  to  office  so  he  can  write 
“Hon.”  in  front  of  his  name.  It  isn’t 
what  man  or  frost  writes  in  front  of  his 
name,  but  what  comes  after  it  that  makes 
character.  The  “Hon.  John”  remained  a 
helpful  citizen  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
then  he  broke  his  reputation  and  all  his 
records  together.  January  4  and  5  will 
long  be  remembered  in  this  country.  The 


They  run  on  bail  bearings  and 
combine  light  running  with  fast 
grinding.  Double  hopper  gives 
even  mixing.  Suited  to  every 
kind  of  feed  grinding  and  make 
a  fine  table  meal.  Special  purpose 
burrs  and  sacking  attachment  when  wanted.  Unequivo¬ 
cal  guarantee  of  durability  and  satisfaction  goes 
with  every  mill.  Sold  on  trial.  Return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  i  f  not  satisfactory.  37th  Annual  Catalog  free.  Low¬ 
est  prices  on  gas  and  gasoline  engines  and  other  powers. 

Thn  71  W  Qtrnnh  Pn  3737  Gilbert  St.^  Philadelphia. 
1 116  L  W .  OlIQUD  uO. ,  Canal  &  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Cure 

The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  llnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
O  R  FI  RING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  »1 .50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


AbH  AVd  o  ue»»o,  tvu|Af 

temper  and  Indigestion  Core. 

^  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
*  Strong  rtcommendt.  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid, 
Newton  Horse  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo.  Ohio. 


PER  CENT 


HATCHES 


Our  new  catalogue  contains  hundreds  of  them  obtained 
by  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  users  in  nil  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  Send  for  a  copy  and  read  the  proof.  It  is  free. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Box  28,  Springfield,*  O. 


$  I  A.80  For 
I  &  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day.  _ 

QEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy 


AMERICAN  »“ 

STANDARD  Automatic 

“  THE  OLD  RELIABLE.” 

K  ASILY  OPERATED  BY  BOY  OR  GIRL 

POINTERS. 

An  absolutely  successful  rotary  drop¬ 
ping  disc— adjustable  for  all  sizes  and 
numbers  of  kernels  ;  drops  accurately 
and  never  skips  a  hill  or  clogs. 

A  sheet  spring  brass  “cut-off”  that 
does  its  work  perfectly;  does  not  In¬ 
jure  the  grain  and  never  wears  out. 

This  planter  is  better  made,  has 
reached  a  better  sale,  has  proven 
more  popular  and  has  given  better 
satisfaction  than  any  otherhard 
planter  ever  manufactured. 

SOLD  IN  FORTY-SIX  STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES  0FTHE  UNION, also 
SEVEN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Prices. 

SHEFFIELD  MFG.  CO.,  Burr  Oak.,  Mich.,  U 


CLARK’S 


VICTOR 

Incubators 


are  truthfully  pictured  and  their 
actual  working  told  in  about  30 
of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 
gives  information  about  the 
chicken  business.  We  begin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
it  with  the  marketing  of  the  fowls.  There's  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  incubators  are  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  counton 
hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  back  if  not  al  1  we  claim . 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  is  free.  Just  say  "Send  Victor 
Book"  and  we’ll  doit.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


will  be  plowed  or  cut  up  and  broadcast 
with  Early  Amber  cane  and  cow  peas  to¬ 
gether.  This  will  keep  the  hogs  through 
the  latter  part  of  July  and  August.  We 
have  two  orchards  that  are  handled  in 
this  way  quite  successfully.  Another  or¬ 
chard  has  been  seeded  on  the  Clark  plan. 
We  cut  about  80  per  cent  of  the  grass  and 
haul  it  out  for  hay.  The  remainder  is 

banked  around  the  trees,  and  the  manure 
goes  back,  also  heavy  dressings  of  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Then  we  have  other  young  or¬ 

chards  where  all  the  grass  is  to  be  cut 
and  left  on  the  ground;  others  that  are 
cultivated  and  still  others  that  are  natur¬ 
ally  too  poor  to  produce  grass  where  the 
trees  alone  are  fed.  These  last-named 

orchards  are  small,  and  worked  in  the 
way  they  are  largely  as  experiments  to 
see  how  they  compare  with  the  sod 
method,  F  want  to  find  the  method  best 
adapted  to  our  farm  and  our  conditions. 
I  find  that  the  most  successful  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  in  any  locality  seem  to  have  worked 
out  a  plan  of  their  own  after  much  study. 
Some  of  them  do  not  realize  this,  and  will 
urge  others  to  try  their  plan  without  any 
reserve.  Sometimes  this  is  about  the 
same  as  it  would  be  for  a  fat  man  to  lay 
his  clothes  out  as  a  model  for  a  lean  man 
—bulges  and  all.  •  h.  w.  c. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker’s 

OLD  LINE  LIFE  INSURANCE  CLUB 

Is  proving  a  remarkable  success.  While  all 
farmers  and  rural  citizens  appreciate  the  value 
of  Life  and  Investment  Assurance,  they  have 
not  had,  heretofore,  the  opportunity  of  getting 
just  what  they  want,  knowing  beyond  question 
that  the  goods  were  as  represented  and  with 
the  best  values  for  the  lowest  rates  the  market 
affords. 

Write  to-day  to  C.  E.  Rafferty,  Secretary, 
106  East  125th  street,  New  York  City,  and  he  will 
give  you  particulars  for  yourself  "  and  family. 
Give  your  full  name,  Town,  County,  State;  Year, 
Month  and  Day  of  Birth ;  Married  or  Single ;  if 
married,  Names,' Ages  and  Occupation  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  family. 

The  Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  any  advice  you  may  desire. 

Write  to-day,  for  the  membership  is  limited. 

A  HOT  PROPOSITION ! 

To  introduce  our  Ball-Bearing  Steel  Forges, 

Malleable  Iron  Vises  and  Blacksmith  Tools 

for  farmers’  use  we  will  make  special  prices. 

Ship  ou  approval.  Prepay  the  freight.  Write 
today  for  special  offer.  We’ll  save  you 
money.  Diplomas  from  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  1 
Kansas  State  Fairs. 

C.  H.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  123.  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


The  Chop  Reed 

from  ear  corn  and  the  grains  is  mixed  right  and  ” 
ground  just  as  coarse  or  fine  as  desired  with 

Quaker  City 

Grinding  Mills 


Counting  Chicks  Before  Hatching^ 

is  not  safe  unless  you 
have  an 

IOWA 

ROUND 
INCUBATOR 

R.  C.  Rauerminster,  Norwood,  Minn.,  got493chicks 
from  M)3  eggs.  Ho  followed  directions,  the  ma¬ 
chine  did  the  work,  because  it  was  built  on  right 
principles  and  by  good  workmen.  The  IOWA 
has  fiber-board  euse,  does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp 
or  crack.  Regulation  and  ventilation  perfect. 
Our  free  book  gives  more  testimonials  and  full 
particulars.  Everything  about  incubation  free. 

IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  227.DES  MOINES,  IOWA 


TOOLS  FOR  PDnPQ 
LARGE  HAY  UltUrO 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1 
ft.  deep.  Connects  the 
sub-soli  water.  It  is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  in  sugar  cane. 
Strength  guaranteed. 

Can  plow  a  newly  cut 
forest,  stump,  "bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  the  land  true, 
(*xin  for  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  15,000  toiw  of 
Earth  In  a  Day. 

Clark’s  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 

Made  single  or  double.  One 
or  two  furrows,  five  to  ten 
Inches  deep,  14  Inches  wide. 
For  two  or  four  horses.  Light 
draft.  No  side  draft.  No 
similar  plow  made. 

CLARK’S  ROOT  CUTTER. 

TWO  SIZES,  Cuts  1  or  2 
bushels  per  minute,  for  fowl 
or  beast.  Gouge  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog. 
PRICE . .  to  SSI 5 

Send  for  Circulars 

I PUTAWAY  Uarrow  Go. 

1  ^Higganum,  Gt.  U.  S.  A. 


382  FIRST  PRIZES 

AWARDED  PRAIRIE  STATE 
INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

The  United  States  Government 
continues  to '.use  them  exclu¬ 
sively  j  also  the  largest  poultry 
I  and  duck  breeders.  Ourcktalog 
P  will  interest  you.  Bend  for  one.  I 
|  Prairie  State  Incubator  Oo.| 
Homer  City.  Pa. 


STRICTLY 
-AUTOMATIC 
THROUGHOUT! 


The  Cyphers  Guarantee 

backed  by  every  dollar  we  havein  the  world  is  made  to  you,  personally.  It  says  that  YOU 
will  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  healthy,  vigorous  chicks,  with  less  oil,  less 
attention,  less  trouble  and  more  satisfaction, in  a  genuine,  patented 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR 

than  in  any  other  make  or  you  get  your  money  back.  The  genuine  Cyphers  is  the  only  pat¬ 
ent  diaphragm,  non-moisture,  self-ventilating,  self-regulating  incubator.  Adopted  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  30  Government  Experiment  Stations  and  used  by  more  leading  poultrymen  than 
all  other  makes  combined.  Catalogue  free  if  you  name  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Chicago,  Boston,  Now  York. 


ACME 


SIZES 

3  to  13>4  feet 

Agents 
Wanted 


Pulverizing  Harrow 

^  '  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 


Sent  on  Trial 

To  be  returned  at  my  ex- 
_  pense  if  not  satisfactory, 
S'""  Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

T3-  “An  Ideal  Harrow'* 

by  Henry  Stewart, 

. . ,  mailed  free. 

I  deliver  f  o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer.  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Branch  Hou.o.l  110  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  240  7«h  Avo.  So.,  Mlnneapolla.  1316  W.  8th  St.,  Kanaae  City. 

please  mention  this  papeb. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

H  jrbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

DH.  WALTER  VAN  FLEET,  1  ARRO(,latfis 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Boyle,  f  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8*4  marks,  or  lO1^  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  *  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JANUARY  23,  1904. 

“Mapes  the  hen  man”  told  us  recently  of  his  pro¬ 
posed  trial  of  liquid  wastes  from  a  meat-rendering 
factory.  He  will  probably  be  disappointed  with  what 
the  hens  say  to  this  soup.  Boiling  removes  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  real  nutriment  from  meat.  What  it  does 
take  is  more  stimulant  than  nourishment.  A  vege¬ 
table  soup  would  prove  more  nourishing. 

* 

We  have  a  reader  who  urges  us  to  go  on  demand¬ 
ing  a  parcels  post.  As  for  him,  he  says,  he  will  pray 
for  it.  We  have  no  thought  of  irreverence  when  we 
say  that  this  man  may  well  pray  with  postage  stamps. 
We  have  seen  some  worthy  things  well  started  on  the 
wings  of  prayer  that  seemed  to  stop  and  fall  because 
those  who  prayed  for  them  failed  to  pray  with  the 
pocketbook!  Let  us  therefore  write  some  of  our  pray¬ 
ers  out  and  stamp  them! 

* 

Let  us  not  forget  the  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  at  Rochester  January  27- 
28.  This  meeting  is  always  a  sort  of  general  round¬ 
up  of  horticultural  progress  for  the  year.  Many  other 
States  send  delegations  and  there  is  probably  no  other 
meeting  at  which  a  fruit  grower  can  learn  more  about 
his  business.  The  programme  is  always  excellent. 
Some  of  the  best  fruit  growers  in  the  country  attend, 

and  are  willing  to  give  advice  or  answer  questions. 

* 

As  explained  on  page  60  the  true  test  in  packing  a 
box  of  apples  is  its  ability  to  stand  shipment.  It  may 
look  nice  in  the  packing  shed,  but  how  will  it  look 
when  opened  before  the  customer?  All  the  beauty 
may  be  bruised  and  shaken  out  of  the  apples  if  they 
are  not  firmly  packed  in  the  box.  For  a  fruit  exhibi¬ 
tion  the  wisest  plan  would  be  to  have  the  boxed 
apples  shipped  500  miles  or  more  by  ordinary  meth¬ 
ods,  then  open  them  all  together  and  give  prizes  to 

the  fruit  that  stands  shipment  best. 

* 

A  quantity  of  Brazilian  coffee  was  sold  for  deliv¬ 
ery  in  New  York.  It  was  found  to  be  colored  with 
ochre,  which  under  the  New  York  pure  food  law  is 
adulteration.  The  buyer  refused  to  receive  this  col¬ 
ored  coffee,  and  the  State  courts  sustained  him.  The 
case  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  just 
upheld  the  pure  food  law.  Thus  the  addition  of  col¬ 
oring  matter  is  declared  to  be  legal  adulteration.  This 
seems  perfectly  fair,  since  the  addition  of  coloring 
matter  is  evidently  an  attempt  to  deceive  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  counterfeiting  a  pure  article. 

* 

At  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  meeting  at 
Geneva  Albert  Wood,  a  well-known  farmer,  made  a 
fine  exhibit  of  pears.  He  told  us  how  he  sold  his  crop 
to  a  man  whom  he  “never  saw  before  and  has  never 
seen  since.”  There  has  been  much  trouble  from  scab 
and  Pear  psylla  this  season,  but  Mr.  Wood  felt  so  sure 
of  his  crop  that  he  made  this  proposition:  “I  will 
ship  in  carload  lots  and  if  you  can  find  a  pear  with  a 
scab  spot  or  marks  of  the  psylla  on  it  I  will  give  you 
the  carload.”  A  man  must  have  wonderful  faith  in 
his  crop  to  make  such  an  offer,  but  Mr.  Wood’s  faith 
was  justified,  for  no  spotted  pears  were  found.  He  felt 
sure  of  his  ground  because  those  pears  had  been 
handled  as  well  as  it  was  possible  to  handle  them  with 
our  present  knowledge  of  fruit  requirements.  They 
were  sprayed  nine  times — five  times  with  whale-oil 
soap  and  four  times  with  Bordeaux — no  wonder  Mr. 
Wood  was  proud  of  them  and  ready  to  stake  his  repu¬ 
tation  on  them.  It  must  be  a  pleasure  to  produce  and 
sell  such  fruit.  There  is  no  more  skillful  or  exacting 


work  in  any  trade  or  profession  than  that  of  carrying 
a  crop  of  fruit  through  a  trying  season  and  landing  it 
without  a  blemish  on  the  market.  No  wonder  a  skill¬ 
ful  fruit  grower  is  proud  of  his  business.  Such  men 
are  true  educators.  The  fruit  they  sell  helps  the  mar¬ 
ket.  encourages  consumption  and  sets  a  standard  for 
others. 

* 

There  was  one  great  reason  why  some  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  men  were  slow  to  see  the  needs  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  They  confused  it  with  the  experiment 
station,  and  thought  this  institution  could  and  should 
do  the  work  of  the  college.  Now  they  begin  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  work  of  the  college  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  different  from  that  of  the  station.  One  teaches 
— the  other  investigates.  It  may  be  true  that  some 
of  the  stations  have  found  it  necessary  to  do  “popu¬ 
lar”  work  in  order  to  attract  attention,  but  such  work 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  college  and  will,  we 
think,  go  more  and  more  to  it.  Both  station  and  col¬ 
lege  are  necessary,  and  must  be  supported. 

* 

Where  a  dairyman  can  grow  Alfalfa  hay  to  advan¬ 
tage  it  would  seem  poor  policy  to  grow  average  crops 
of  Timothy  hay.  The  crop  of  Alfalfa  from  an  acre  is 
worth  three  times  as  much  for  dairy  feed  as  the  Tim¬ 
othy  from  the  same  area,  and  far  better  suited  to  feed 
with  silage.  Yet,  on  some  dairy  farms,  Timothy  pays 
well.  The  best  natural  grass  lands  are  seeded  after 
the  famous  Clark  plan,  and  well  fed.  The  hay  is  sold 
and  the  money  used  to  buy  grain  to  feed  with  the 
Alfalfa.  Custom  has  decided  that  Timothy,  though 
worth  much  less  for  feeding  than  Alfalfa,  shall  sell 
for  a  higher  price  per  ton.  Near  a  good  local  market 
a  ton  of  Timothy  hay  will  often  buy,  in  grain,  25  per 
cent  more  actual  food  than  it  carries  away  from  the 
farm. 

* 

Governor  Odell,  in  his  message  to  the  New  York 
Legislature,  called  attention  to  the  needs  of  agricul¬ 
tural  education  in  this  State.  Speaker  Nixon,  of  the 
Assembly,  goes  further  than  the  Governor  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  states  that  the  College  of  Agriculture  should 
be  properly  housed  and  equipped.  It  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  college  and  sup¬ 
port  the  experiment  station,  and  we  rejoice  that  lead¬ 
ing  public  men  at  last  realize  that  the  farmers  are 
sincere  in  their  demands  for  higher  education.  Start¬ 
ing  with  the  respectful  appeal  of  a  few  far-sighted 
men,  this  demand  for  true  farm  education  has  become 
irresistible  and  will  not  be  denied.  It  is  no  more  than 
fair  that  we  should  now  write  the  Governor  and  thank 
him  for  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  the  college  and 
experiment  station. 

* 

Edward  M.  Shepard  has  been  telling  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  that  the  American  city  should  govern  America. 
He  thinks  what  he  calls  “the  rule  of  the  hayseeds” 
is  nearly  over: 

I  do  not  think  that  this  country  will  ever  he  controlled 
by  a  single  city,  as  in  olden  times.  Instead,  it  will  be  a 
body  of  50  to  100  cities,  with  the  communities  surrounding 
them,  that  will  represent  the  United  States.  New  York 
already  has  more  than  half  the  population  of  the  State 
of  New  York.  And  in  20  years  the  City  of  New  York  will 
govern  the  State.  The  hayseeds,  as  they  are  called,  at 
Albany  will  be  dependent  on  us,  instead  of  our  being  de¬ 
pendent  on  them.  And  the  same  will  be  true  of  Boston 
in  Massachusetts.  The  politics  of  the  country  will  be  an 
interplay  of  the  big  cities,  and  they  will  determine  the 
future  statesmanship  and  government. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  this  country  was 
governed  largely  by  farmers,  and  if  we  judge  by  re¬ 
sults,  it  must  be  said  that  they  made  a  fair  job  of  the 
governing.  Where  Mr.  Shepard  and  others  like  him 
make  their  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  the  drift 
away  from  the  country  is  to  continue.  There  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  it  will  be  stopped.  Rural  mail 
delivery  and  rural  telephones  have  already  made 
country  life  happier  and  more  satisfying,  and  the 
parcels  post,  better  roads,  electric  railroads  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  will  do  much  to  stop  the  drain  away  from 
the  farms.  Then  again  we  are  to  have  a  new  plan  of 
public  instruction  in  our  country  schools.  Instead 
of  teaching  the  children  to  get  away  from  the  farm 
we  are  in  time  to  have  text  books  and  teachers  that 
will  dignify  farm  life,  show  its  possibilities  and  draw 
more  young  people  to  it.  There  will  also  be  a  move¬ 
ment  away  from  the  city.  Instead  of  being  a  term  of 

reproach  “hayseed”  will  be  a  worthy  title. 

* 

Gov.  Murphy  of  New  Jersey  devotes  a  part  of  his 
message  to  the  sign-board  nuisance.  He  says  that  on 
one  railroad  between  Trenton  and  Jersey  City  there 
are  1,601  big  advertising  signs.  The  articles  thus  ad¬ 
vertised  embrace  whisky,  clothing  for  women,  pills, 
breakfast  foods,  liniment,  books — in  fact,  about  every¬ 
thing  that  the  human  mind  can  devise.  It  will  not  bo 
long  before  trains  will  run  through  solid  lanes  of  ad¬ 
vertising  signs  and  the  stranger  will  be  obliged  to 
trust  to  luck  that  the  trusts  have  left  anything  of  the 
natural  scenery  in  New  Jersey.  Gov.  Murphy  is  told 
by  the  lawyers  that  it  will  he  hard  to  kill  off  this 
nuisance,  but  he  suggests  taxation  so  high  that  such 


advertising  would  not  pay.  We  do  not  believe  it 
pays  anyway.  Who  ever  bought  a  porous  plaster,  a 
pill  or  a  corset  as  a  result  of  looking  at  one  of  these 
glaring  signboards?  We  have  been  surprised  that 
sharp  business  men  keep  up  this  expensive  form  of 
advertising  when  there  are  better  methods  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  public.  We  hope  Gov.  Murphy  will  keep  up 
his  warfare  against  the  signs,  though  we  doubt  if  his 
high  taxation  scheme  will  work.  We  must  educate 
the  people  so  that  they  will  take  more  pride  in  their 
homes  and  farms,  and  refuse  to  have  them  disfigureJ 
by  these  signs. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  was  recently  asked  to  change  a 
$10  bill.  It  was  a  Treasury  note  of  1890,  but  on  ex¬ 
amination  the  paper  did  not  show  the  silk  threads 
which  are  plainly  seen  ■when  holding  good  money  up 
to  the  light.  For  the  defect  in  the  paper  the  bill  was 
rejected  as  a  counterfeit,  but  the  first  party  still 
claims  that  it  is  perfectly  good.  In  order  to  settle  the 
matter  we  wrote  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  following  reply: 

You  are  informed  that  when  the  Treasury  notes  of  the 
Act  of  1890  were  first  printed  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  paper  then  in  use  consisted  of  silk  threads  running 
parallel  with  the  long  measurement  of  the  notes.  This 
distinctive  feature  was  changed  July  30,  1891,  since  which 
date  it  has  consisted  of  two  bands  of  distributed  silk 
fiber  so  placed  in  the  paper  as  to  appear  on  either  side 
of  the  center  vignette  of  the  notes.  Tf  you  examine  the 
ten-dollar  Treasury  note  which  you  have  and  do  not  find 
that  either  of  these  distinctive  features  is  present,  the 
note  is,  no  doubt,  counterfeit,  and  it  should  be  forwarded 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  for  cancellation. 
You  might  present  it  at  the  Sub-Treasury  in  New  York 
before  taking  this  action.  h.  w.  taylor. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

In  examining  other  bills  we  find  that  these  small 
threads  are  at  first  hard  to  discover,  especially  on 
bills  that  have  been  in  use  long. 

* 

Fruit  growers  in  New  Jersey  are  especially  stirred 
up  over  the  depredations  of  the  robins.  These  birds 
steal  a  vast  amount  of  fruit,  and  in  some  places  are 
becoming  so  numerous  that  they  threaten  to  drive 
fruit  growers  out  of  business.  A  Connecticut  friend 
who  has  been  through  New  Jersey  has  this  to  say 
about  our  remarks  on  page  8: 

A  State  ornithologist  should  be  appointed  (just  as  we 
have  a  State  pomologist  here  in  Connecticut)  whose  first 
principal  business  it  shall  be,  as  rapidly  and  thoroughly 
as  he  can,  to  tabulate  exact  data  on  the  contents  of  the 
crop  of  every  bird  about  which  there  is  any  question; 
being  particular  to  cover,  just  as  you.  say,  different  loca¬ 
tions,  environments,  seasons  and  every  modifying  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Our  present  ignorance  of  exact  fact  of  the 
relative  good  and  bad  feeding  of  any  bird  is  ridiculous. 

A  fruit  grower  will  &ay  to  this,  “I  do  not  need  any 
State  ornithologist  to  tell  me  that  the  robin  is  a  rob¬ 
ber!”  That  is  true  enough,  but  in  order  to  remedy 
the  evil  we  must  convince  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
only  a  sentimental  idea  of  the  robin  and  his  work. 
You  cannot  get  these  people  to  take  any  interest  in 
your  troubles  until  you  can  convince  them  with  facts 
and  figures.  They  might  not  accept  your  statements 
direct,  but  as  part  of  an  official  report  they  would 
strike  harder.  We  think  such  a  State  officer,  if  he 
attended  to  his  business,  would  be  a  real  help  to  fruit 
growers. 


BREVITIES. 

Mr.  Weed  touches  up  the  pecan  frauds. 

Jaw-fest  is  the  western  name  for  a  scolding  match. 

Read  the  article  on  potato  prices  under  market  notes. 

Think  of  it— it  is  nearly  time  to  start  the  hotbeds 
again! 

Unhappy  the  farmer  who  did  not  haul  his  wood  before 
the  great  stcim. 

Wiiy,  yes — a  tree  agent  may  be  a  gentleman  if  his  heart 
and  his  tree  are  both  right. 

Who  tried  painting  trees  with  white  lead  and  oil  to 
keep  off  rabbits?  How  did  it  come  out? 

First  class  in  chemistry.  Rub  charcoal  on  the  white 
ox  and  what  do  you  have?  Carbon  dye  ox  hide. 

Many  good  peach  growers  think  the  buds  will  pull 
through,  as  they  were  very  dry  when  the  frost  struck 
them.  Let’s  hope  so! 

Jack  Frost  is  an  educator.  When  he  breaks  down  the 
water  supply  he  shows  you  what  a  shrinking  creature 
the  honest  old  cow  is. 

If  you  expect  to  use  fertilizer  this  year,  put  some  ni¬ 
trogen  into  your  plans  and  quicken  them  up.  Don’t  wait 
until  the  last  moment. 

Report  is  that  Lou  Dillon,  the  famous  trotter,  eats  no 
hay  but  barley  cut  in  the  milk  stage  and  baled.  It  is 
brought  from  California. 

Wiiat  can  be  said  about  the  lime  and  sulphur  spraying 
wash  made  with  caustic  soda  without  boiling?  It  seems 
to  give  good  satisfaction,  except  that  it  does  not  stick 
quite  as  well  as  the  boiled  mixture. 

“Are  the  lower  animals  really  alive?”  asks  an  editorial 
writer  in  a  New  York  daily  paper.  Did  he  ever  try  to 
brush  a  fly  from  a  mule’s  hind  leg,  or  interview  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  populous  yellow  jackets’  nest? 

Have  you  made  up  your  mind  what  fruit  trees  you 
are  to  plant?  What  a  mistake  it  will  be  to  wait  until 
you  are  ready  to  plant  before  deciding  varieties!  You 
will  run  far  more  risk  of  “substitution"  if  you  wait. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— By  their  own  evidence  given  January  6 
before  Monroe  Fulkerson,  who  is  conducting  the  Fire  De¬ 
partment  investigation  into  the  Iroquois  Theatre  horror 
at  Chicago,  the  proprietors  of  the  theatre  showed  that  a 
worse  condition  of  affairs  existed  than  had  heretofore 
been  thought  possible.  Will  J.  Davis,  Harry  J.  Powers 
and  Thomas  J.  Noonan,  active  managers  of  the  Iroquois 
Theatre,  were  examined  by  Mr.  Fulkerson.  All  of  them, 
pleaded  ignorance  of  any  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
loss  of  life  by  fire  at  their  theatre.  They  admitted  failure 
to  instruct  employees  in  fighting  fire  and  failure  even  to 
provide  suitable  appliances  for  use  against  flames.  Their 
statements  were  corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  20  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  theatre,  none  of  whom  had  ever  been  told 
his  duty  in  case  of  fire.  Noonan,  who  is  the  working 
manager  of  the  theatre  under  direction  of  Davis  and 
Powers,  admitted  himself  that  11  of  the  theatre  exits  were 
locked  and  bolted.  Two  of  these  exits,  leading  to  the 
front  of  the  theatre  on  the  ground  floor,  were  locked; 
three  additional  exits,  on  the  north  side  of  the  ground 
floor,  were  bolted;  three  exits,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
theatre  from  the  first  balcony,  were  bolted,  and  three 
exits,  on  the  north  side  of  the  second  balcony,  were 
bolted.  Will  J.  Davis  testified  that  he  had  given  no  or¬ 
ders  to  place  a  fire  alarm  box  in  the  theatre;  that  he  had 
given  no  direction  to  place  a  pump  upon  the  stage,  be¬ 
yond  the  fact  that  any  apparatus  the  firemen  wanted 
should  be  provided  as  soon  as  possible.  He  declared  that 
he  could  not  say  as  to  whether  the  building  had  been 
finally  accepted  from  the  Fuller  Company  or  not.  He 
admitted  that  he  never  gave  any  instructions  to  any¬ 
body  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  case  of  fire.  He  had 
no  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  theatre  had  received  a 
final  certificate  of  inspection  from  the  Building  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  city  before  opening  or  not.  Fifteen  wit¬ 
nesses  who  had  worked  on  the  stage  declared  that  they 
had  never  received  any  orders  from  the  management  as 
to  what  they  should  do  in  case  of  fire.  There  was  never 
a  fire  drill  in  the  theatre,  and  none  of  the  stage  hands 
was  ever  informed  as  to  the  location  or  use  of  fire  ap¬ 
pliances,  or  the  operation  of  the  ventilators  over  the  au¬ 
ditorium  and  stage.  .  .  .  “Guilty  with  a  strong  recom¬ 
mendation  of  mercy”  was  the  verdict  rendered  January 
9  by  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Edmund  H.  Driggs,  charged 
with  having  while  a  Congressman  secured  for  the  Brandt- 
Dent  Company  a  contract  whereby  that  concern  sold  to 
the  Post  Office  Department  250  of  the  automatic  cashiers 
it  manufactures,  at  the  price  of  $150  per  machine,  Driggs 
himself  receiving  $50  for  every  machine  so  sold,  or  $12,500 
in  all.  Mr.  Driggs's  explanation  of  his  financial  transac¬ 
tions  with  Beavers  was  that  he  paid  the  money,  not  to 
Beavers  personally,  but  as  a  contribution  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Republican  campaign  fund.  Mr.  Driggs  himself  is 
a  Democrat,  and  he  explained  his  contribution  of  a  large 
sum  of  money— $2,800— to  the  campaign  fund  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  party  on  the  ground  that  Beavers  was  a  friend  of 
his  and  that  he  wanted  to  help  him  out.  He  denied  in 
the  most  positive  terms  that  he  had  drawn  any  of  the 
checks  payable  to  Beavers  personally.  They  were  all 
drawn,  he  testified,  in  favor  of  the  Republican  National 
committee.  Driggs  was  sentenced  to  one  day’s  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $10,000.  .  .  .  Twenty  persons 
were  killed  and  37  injured  in  a  Rock  Island  passenger 
wreck  at  Willard,  Kan.,  January  6.  It  is  thought  that 
carelessness  of  trainmen  caused  the  wreck.  Instructed 
to  meet  a  special  train  at  Willard,  the  engineer  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  ill-fated  passenger  train,  noting  that  a 
freight  train  stood  on  the  sidetrack  at  Willard,  rushed 
through,  thinking  that  the  cars  they  had  seen  were  those 
which  they  had  been  instructed  to  pass.  .  .  .  Fire  in 
the  business  section  of  Augusta,  Me.,  January  7,  caused 
a  loss  of  $200,000.  .  .  .  The  steamer  Clallam  was  wreck¬ 
ed  near  Port  Townsend,  B.  C.,  January  9,  and  60  lives 
lost.  .  .  .  Samuel  W.  Tyson,  a  lumberman  of  Coffee 
Co..  Ala.,  was  convicted  January  11  of  peonage  and  fined 
$1,000  by  Judge  Jones,  in  the  United  States  Court.  Tyson 
bought  Will  Brown  from  M.  B.  Crumpler  for  $96.50,  work¬ 
ed  him  for  eight  months  under  guard,  and  sold  him  to 
George  Stephens  for  $36.50.  Tyson  also  got  hold  of  Nick 
Anderson  and  held  him  in  peonage.  Anderson  was  traded 
around  a  good  deal.  His  troubles  began  when  he  plead¬ 
ed  guilty  to  the  charge  of  assault  and  battery  and  wasi 
fined  $5.  The  fine  was  paid  by  a  man  who  sold  him  to 
Crumpler,  and  Crumpler  traded  him  to  Tyson  for  Jerry 
Sewell,  another  negro,  and  some  money.  Tyson  held 
Will  Thornton  in  duress  also.  It  appears  that  Thornton 
was  captured  by  C.  D.  Clemens,  to  whom  he  was  indebt¬ 
ed,  and  sold  to"  Tyson,  who  worked  him  in  stripes  and 
under  guard  for  three  months.  .  .  .  The  trial  of  former 
Superintendent  Machen  of  the  free  delivery  division  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  Samuel  A.  and  Diller  B. 
Groff,  of  Washington,  manufacturers  of  the  Groff  patent 
letter  box  fastener,  and  George  E.  and  Martha  J.  Lorenz 
of  Toledo,  O.,  joint  defendants  on  the  charge  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  Government,  was  begun  January 
11.  The  case  against  these  five  persons  is  the  outcome  of 
charges  made  by  Mr.  Bristow  in  his  report  on  the  scan¬ 
dal  in  the  Department.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Groff  broth¬ 
ers  obtained  the  sale  of  their  patent  letter  box  fasteners 
to  the  Government  by  paying  a  commission  to  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Lorenz,  who  divided  the  commission  with  Machen. 
As  superintendent  of  the  free  delivery  system,,  Machen 
was  responsible  to  the  Government  for  the  contracts  in 
his  bureau.  The  cost  of  these  fasteners,  it  is  asserted, 
was  25  cents  each.  Machen  is  charged  with  having  ar¬ 
ranged  for  their  sale  to  the  Government  at  $1  apiece. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  difference  was  to  go  to  him.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lorenz  served  merely  as  intermediaries  between 
Machen  and  the  manufacturers,  the  Groff  brothers. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Northwest  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association  .met  at  Portland,  Ore.,  January  11-13.  Other 
recent  meetings  in  the  same  city  were  the  National  Live 
Stock  Convention,  January  12-15,  and  the  National  Wool 
Growers’  Association,  January  12-15. 

The  Winter  term  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  (Storrs)  opened  with  the  addition  of  14  new  students, 
the  Fall  term  opening  with  a  total  enrollment  of  99.  All 
of  the  College  dormitories  are  full,  the  largest  rooms 
having  in  them  three  students.  The  largest  laboratory 
in  Agricultural  Hall,  gi’eatly  needed  for  work  in  soil 
physics,  has  been  fitted  with  rows  of  beds  and  has  been 
devoted  since  September  to  the  more  crying  need  of  room 
for  students.  The  President’s  residence,  even,  is  being 
use  for  the  accommodation  of  nine  students  and  two  in¬ 
structors,  the  President  and  his  wife  occupying  tempor¬ 
arily  a  suite  of  two  small  rooms  in  the  main  college 
building.  The  need  of  a  new  dormitory  is  most  urgent 
and  imperative. 

The  thirty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
Dairymen’s  Association  will  be  held  at  Platteville,  Wis., 
February  10-12. 

The  results  of  the  student  judging  contest  held  at  the 
recent  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago 
have  been  announced.  The  Iowa  Agricultural  College  for 
the  third  consecutive  year  has  won  the  much  coveted 
Spoor  Trophy  and  every  first  prize.  It  was  an  easy  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Iowa  College  students  as .  they  were  300 
points  ahead  of  the  Ohio  students,  who  stood  second.  In 
the  individual  competition  for  the  Clay-Sanders  special 
$500  money  prizes,  which  were  awarded  to  the  12  men 
(college  students  or  farmers’  sons  under  25  years  of  age), 
ranking  highest  in  general  proficiency  on  all  classes  of 
stock  judged,  the  Iowa  students  won  first,  third,  tenth, 
eleventh  and  twelfth  prizes. _ 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  MEETS. 

Part  I. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  of  New  Jersey  held  its 
twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  in  Trenton  January  7  and  8. 
There  was  a  very  good  attendance  throughout.  Many  ex¬ 
cellent  papers  were  read  by  practical  men.  The  question 
box  was  unusually  well  filled,  and  the  discussions  were 
freely  participated  in  by  young  and  old  members.  The 
programme  was  not  overburdened  by  experiment  station 
professors,  as  has  previously  occurred.  Some  of  the  “pro¬ 
fessors”  so  plentiful  at  farmers’  meetings  appear  to  have 
a  rather  limited  stock  of  ideas  useful  to  the  actual  cul¬ 
tivator,  and  consume  time  that  is  better  devoted  to  the 
interchange  of  practical  experience.  The  president’s  ad¬ 
dress  was  chiefly  a  plea  for  better  agricultural  education 
in  country  schools.  Children  are  being  educated  away’ 
from  country  life.  Steps  must  be  taken  to  increase  in¬ 
terest  in  rural  life  among  children  and  to  educate  them 
more  especially  for  their  actual  life-work.  There  are  too 
many  city-bred  teachers  in  our  country  schools.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  the  various  committees  on  horticultural  products 
brought  out  the  general  impression  that  the  season  of 
1903  was  particularly  trying  on  most  cultivated  crops. 
The  sharp  frosts  of  May  were  followed  by  a  severe 
drought  lasting  54  days,  then  many  weeks  of  ram  and  un¬ 
seasonable  cold.  A  severe  gale  in  September  blew  off  a 
great  proportion  of  tree  fruits  all  over  the  State.  The 
estimate  of  loss  from  this  storm  ranged  from  40  to  95 
per-  cent.  Grapes  and  cranberries  only  brought  full  crops 
to  maturity.  In  some  localities  grapes  were  largely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  birds  at  time  of  ripening.  While  the  year 
was  generally  one  of  short  crops,  good  prices  prevailed 
and  there  was  a  brisk  demand  for  all  products.  Strawber¬ 
ries  and  cherries  were  generally  a  disappointment.  Early 
varieties  suffered  much  from  the  depredations  of  birds. 
Cuthbert  and  Kansas  raspberries  gave  better  crops  than 
other  varieties.  There  were  some  severe  losses  from; 
birds.  Wilson  proved  the  most  profitable  blackberry. 
Rathbun  is  very  similar.  The  new  Ward  blackberry,  a 
supposed  seedling  of  Kittatinny,  that  originated  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  County,  received  a  strong  endorsement  from  the 
special  fruit  committee.  It  is  hardy,  of  best  quality,  and 
more  productive  than  any  variety  yet  disseminated. 
Japan  plums  were  generally  a  failure  from  frost.  Some 
European  varieties  bore  small  crops.  Peaches  bore  a 
light  crop  of  good  quality.  Kieffer  pears  almost  an  en¬ 
tire  failure  from  frost,  followed  by  leaf  blight.  Apples  set 
a  fair  crop,  but  suffered  great  losses  from  gales.  San 
Jos6  scale  is  spreading  throughout  the  State,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  a  more  general  use  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sul¬ 
phur  wash  will  hold  it  in  check.  It  is  generally  reported 
rs  effective  but  very  troublesome  to  handle. 

Joseph  Barton.  Marlton,  N.  J..  read  an  instructive  paper 
on  trucking  in  South  Jersey.  It  is  a  great  industry,  giv¬ 


ing  employment  to  many  thousand  workers.  The  soil 
in  Camden  and  Gloucester  counties  is  light  and  easily 
worked.  The  roads  are  generally  good  and  the  climato 
favorable.  Truckers  must  have  wide  information  con¬ 
cerning  crops,  plants,  fertilizers  and  have  good  marketing 
ability.  For  early  legumes  phosphoric  acid  is  needed,  ni¬ 
trogen  for  the  various  vine  crops,  and  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  quantity  for  tubers.  Every  possible  device 
iO  gain  earliness  must  be  used,  such  as  running  rows  east 
and  west,  soaking  seeds,  starting  plants  under  glass,  etc. 
The  earliest  tomatoes  are  grown  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
wide  creeks.  Frosty  winds  usually  come  from  the  north 
and  west.  Dry  fish  scrap  is  an  effective  application  on 
melons  and  ether  vines  for  the  Striped  Cucumber  beetle. 
Bisulphidg  of  carbon  applied  early  is  a  practical  remedy 
for  aphids  or  vine  lice.  Bordeaux  Mixture  checks  Melon 
blight  if  applied  in  time.  The  best  truckers  specialize  on 
a  few  crops,  but  manage  to  find  work  for  men  through¬ 
out  the  season. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  State  Entomologist,  showed  conclu¬ 
sively  that  birds,  aside  from  sentimental  reasons,  were 
not  particularly  beneficial  to  the  fruit  grower.  They  did 
not  disturb  the  balance  of  insect  life,  and  some  species 
destroyed  far  more  fruit  than  their  services  paid  for.  The 
robin,  for  instance,  was  of  no  practical  benefit  in  the 
orchard,  though  he  might  be  in  the  garden,  and  fre¬ 
quently  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  valuable  fruit  crops. 
He  outlined  an  amendment  to  the  present  game  laws  al¬ 
lowing  farmers  to  destroy  birds  actually  injuring  crops, 
but  forbidding  the  sale  or  shipment  from  the  State  of 
birds  killed  for  such  purposes.  The  paper  and  suggestions 
were  referred  to  the  legislative  committee  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  confer  with  the  similar  committee  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  Some  of  the  points  in  Prof. 
Smith’s  paper  were:  There  are  thousands  of  species  of 
insects  in  New  Jersey  scarcely  10  per  cent  of  which  are 
harmful.  Some  birds  live  almost  entirely  on  harmful  in¬ 
sects,  others  eat  Indiscriminately  beneficial  and  destruc¬ 
tive  kinds.  On  the  whole  they  do  not  check  orchard 
pests.  If  every  bird  would  do  his  be«t  it  would  still  be 
necessary  to  spray  and  use  insecticides.  Chickens,  tur¬ 
keys  and  Guinea  fowls  eat  more  destructive  insects 
than  wild  birds.  The  robin  has  become  a  great  local 
pest  to  fruit  growers,  and  does  not  destroy  enough  in¬ 
sects  to  make  any  return.  Complaints  come  In  from 
many  States.  w"  v‘  F- 

Reports  from  southern  Illinois  are  that  peach  buds  are 
practically  all  killed. 

While  all  Florida  as  far  south  as  Tampa  suffered  from 
the  cold,  no  serious  damage  seems  to  have  come  to 
oranges  as  far  north  as  Jacksonville. 

Mercury  reached  20  degrees  below  zero  here  January  3. 
I  have  examined  peach  buds  and  find  all  varieties  killed 
but  Hill’s  Chili.  w.  a.  b. 

Farmer,  N.  Y.  _ 


KEEPING  CABBAGE.— My  plan  of  keeping  cabbage  in 
Winter  is  as  follows:  We  have  sawmills  close  by  that 
are  always  glad  to  get  rid  of  sawdust,  so  in  the  Fall  I 
get  two  or  three  loads,  put  it  in  a  heap,  cut  my  cabbage 
from  the  stalks,  rank  them  in  as  small  a  heap  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  cover  them  with  sawdust  about  15  inches  thick. 
They  are  easily  got  out,  and  always  nice  and  crisp.  This 
is  for  family  use.  I  do  not  know  how  large  lots  would 
keep  stored  in  this  way.  a.  a. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J. 


BUSINESS  BITS . 

Five  cents  in  stamps  will  bring  any  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  the  mammoth  catalogue  issued  bv  C.  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Box  324,  Freeport,  Ill.  It  tells  all  about  the 
chicken  business  and  the  famous  Globe  incubators.  The 
information  it  contains  should  be  worth  many  times  its 
cost  to  anyone  interested  in  the  poultry  subject. 

Users  of  Post’s  Sap  Spouts  claim  that  the  air  trap 
contained  therein  pulls  more  sap  from  the  trees  than  is 
secured  by  the  natural  flow.  All  parties  interested  writ¬ 
ing  to  C.  C.  Stelle,  81  Fifth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
will  receive  a  free  catalogue  fully  describing  this  money 
maker,  or  for  five  cents  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the 
catalogue,  full-sized  samples  of  each  spout. 

C.  L.  Dine,  M.  D.,  of  Minster,  O.,  writes  the  Rex  Buggy 
Shield  Co.,  41  Oak  St.,  Connersville,  Ind.,  under  date  of 
December  2,  1903,  as  follows:  “Your  vestibule  storm 
shield  is  all  right.  It  has  been  in  use  every  day  since  the 
cold  wave  struck  us,  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  it.” 
These  buggy  shields  should  appeal  to  anyone  who  has 
driving  to  do  in  cold  or  stormy  weather. 

The  need  of  a  properly  balanced  ration  for  young 
chicks  is  understood  by  all  interested  in  poultry.  Mr. 
Burtt,  of  the  Pineland  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,  James- 
burg,  N.  J.,  has  compounded  the  Fidelity  food,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  pretty  near  perfection  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
made  from  various  grains  and  seeds,  the  chicks  like  it, 
it  keeps  them  healthy,  and  makes  them  grow.  It  is  fed 
dry,  and  does  not  have  to  be  mixed  with  anything.  This 
company  also  makes  a  full  line  of  foods  for  all  kinds  of 
poultry,  besides  incubators,  brooders  and  other  devices 
of  service  to  poultrymen.  Write  for  their  free  catalogues. 


BURPEE'S  Farm  Annual 

“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue,”  is  now  more  “a  leader”  than  ever  before. 
Thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  improved,  it  tells  not  only  the  Plain  Truth  about  seeds,  but 
has  also  many  new  features  for  1904. 

An  elegant  book  of  178  pages,  it  contains  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  nature  and  six 
superb  lithographic  colored  plates.  It  shows  in  natural  colors  thirteen  “  true  and  tried  ”  new 
Vegetables  of  sterling  merit,  three  new  Nasturtiums  (of  a  distinct  type),  and  seven  Superb  Sweet 
Peas,— all  painted  from  nature,  by  New  York’s  leading  artist,  at  our  famous  Fordhook  Farms. 

It  presents  also  twenty-one  faithful  photogravures  of  America’s  Largest  Mail-order  Seed 
Trade,— views  in  both  town  and  country.  Altogether  it  is  pronounced  the 

Best  Seed  Catalogue  Ever  Published 

Anri  FiiaaT  provided  you  will  ask  for  it  now.  It  will  cost  YOU  one  cent  to 

**11U  113  1  I  CC  *  mail  your  address  on  a  postal  card  to  us.  It  will  cost  us  four  cents 
postage — plus  eight  cents  for  the  catalogue, — just  twelve  cents  to  respond  to  your  request. 

We  are  willing  to  bear  this  risk — twelve  for  one  I  If  you  will  only  read 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1904 

we  feel  quite  sure  that  you  will  favor  us  with  at  least  a  trial  order,  and 
this  is  all  we  ask,  as  Burpee’s  Seeds  will  tell  their  own  story  in  your 
garden  and  fields. 

Better  send  for  this  catalogue  to-day  I  One  cent  spent  by  you  insures 
twelve  cents  spent  by  us,  and  this  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  you  that 
we  have  faith  in  Burpee’s  Seeds  and  also  in  our  ability  to  persuade  you 
to  try  Burpee’s  Seeds,  if  you  will  only  read  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual. 

Are  you  willing  to  spend  that  cent  ? 

Shall  we  hear  from  you?  If  not,  You  will  miss  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  very  BEST  SEEDS  that  can  be  grown  ! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEEDS 


FROM 

THE 


rj.’DrkTTnr'P'O  We  are  Seed  Growers 

(Not  Mere  Dealers) 

And  sell  direct  to  the  Planter  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
Our  specialties  are  choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  selected  Seed  Con,  improved 
Oats,  etc.  Catalogue  Free — Don’t  miss  seeing  it.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


SALZERSSEED 


SALZER’S  NATIONAL  OATS. 

Yea,  farmers  of  America,  lend  me  your  ears,  while  I  chant  I 
the  merits  of  this  new  Oat  Novelty. 

.Editors,  Agricultural  Writers,  Institute  Orators,  all  talk 
and  write  about  this  new  Oat.  Ityieldedln  Wis.  156  bu.,  in 
Ohio  187  bu.,  in  Mich.  231  bu.,  in  Mo.  265  bu.  and  in  N.  D. 
310  bu.  per  acre,  during  1903,  and  In  1901  you  cun  grow  Just 
us  easily  300  bu.  per  acre  of  Salzer’s  National  Oats,  as 
weean.  Your  land  is  just  as  good,  just  as  rich  and  you  are 
Just  as  good  a  farmer  as  we  are.  We  hope  you  will  try  this 
Oat  in  1904,  and  then  sell  same  for  seed  to  your  neighbors 
at  a  funcy  price,  next  fall. 

Macaroni  Wheat. 

It  does  well  on  arid,  dry  lands,  as  also  on  rich  farm  lands, 
yielding  from  30  to  80  bu.  per  acre. 

Speltz  and  Hanna  Barley. 

Greatest  cereal  food  on  earth.  Yields  4  tonselegant  straw 
hay  and  80  bu.  of  grain,  as  rich  as  corn,  oats  and  wheat 
ground  together  !  Does  well  everywhere.  Hanna  Barley 
grows  on  dry,  arid  lands,  yielding  (50  bu.  per  acre. 

Salzer’s  Home  Builder  Corn. 

Positively  the  biggest  eared  early  corn  on  earth,  yielding 
in  Ind.  157  bu  ,  Ohio  160  bu.,  Teun.  198  bu.,  Mich.  220  bu. 
and  8.  1).  276  bu.  per  acre.  It  is  really  a  marvelous  corn. 
Sinks  its  roots  deeply  alter  moisture  aud  nourishment  and 
grows  like  a  weed.  _ 

Brornus  Inermls  and  Alfalfa  Clover. 

Bromus  Inermia  is  the  most  prolilic  grass  for  permanent 
pastures  ou  earth.  Yields  7  tons  hay  per  acre.  Good  on 
sund,  lime,  cluy,  gravel— yes,  on  all  kinds  of  soils ! 

Alfalfa  Clover  produces  more  hay  and  better  hay  than 
any  Clover  known.  It  is  good  for  7  tons  per  acre. 

Potatoes  736  bushels  per  Acre. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says,  “Salzer’s 
Earliest  Potato  is  the  earliest  out  of  68  early  sorts  tried,  and 
yields  464  bu.  per  acre,  while  Salzer's  JEarly  Wisconsin 
yielded  for  them  736  bu.  per  acre.  Salzer’s  Potatoes  for 
yield  challenge  the  world  !” 

FOR  10c  IN  STAMPS 

and  the  name  of  this  paper,  we  will  send  you  a  lot  of  farm 
seed  samples,  including  some  of  above,  together  with  our 
mammoth  140  page  illustrated  catalog.  Send  to-day. 


JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO.UCrosse.Wis. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  LAY  OF  THE  R.  F.  D. 

There's  heaps  of  changes  come,  of  late, 
around  ol'  Nasby’s  Station; 

’Pears  like  they  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
balance  of  the  nation. 

They’ve  laid  these  ce-ment  sidewalkis 
down  acrost  the  ol’  hog-wallers, 

An’  trolley-cars  go  zippin’  up  the  hills 
an’  down  the  hollers. 

The  town  pump’s  took  out  long  ago,  an’, 
through  the  young  folks’  naggin’, 
They’ve  shet  the  ol’  post  offis  up  an'  put 
it  in  a  waggin. 

The  other  things  wuz  bad  enough— the 
patent  mower's  rattle, 

An’  all  this  gol-blamed  barbled  wire,  a 
cuttin’  up  the  cattle; 

The  hitch-rack  gone,  an’  in  its  place  a 
“public  feedin’  stable’’; 

Rut  us  ol’  chaps  could  stand  it  all,  as 
’long  as  we  wuz  able 
To  yarn,  while  waitin’  fer  the  mail — it 
kep’  the  time  from  draggin’; 

Eut  now  they’ve  took  the  offis  out  an’  put 
it  in  a  waggin! 

I  tell  you,  there  wuz  solium  looks  when 
we  heard  it  wuz  cornin’; 

It  kinder  seemed  as  ef  it  stopped  the  very 
bees  from  hummin’. 

The  youngsters  an’  the  wimmen-folks, 
they  laffed  at  our  “fool  notion,” 

An'  lowed  we’s  “cloggin’  pro-gress”  with 
our  “fogyisli  commotion.” 

But  us — we  knowed,  without  them  times, 
the  days  ’ud  go  a  laggin* 

With  that  ol’  post  offis  shet  up  an'  put 
into  a  waggin! 

Why,  how  on  airth  kin  we  keep  track  of 
one  another's  capers, 

Er  hear  all  of  the  gossip  that  ain't  in  the 
city  papers? 

’Bout  all  the  fun  us  ol’  uns  had  wuz  geth- 
erin*  ’round  at  Nas’s, 

An’  swoppin’  lies — portendin’  that  we’d 
come  fer  soap  er  ’lasses. 

I  vum,  I’ve  squatted  ’round  down  there 
till  both  my  knees  wuz  baggin’, 

But  now  they’ve  took  the  offis  out  an’  put 
it  in  a  waggin. 

i  reckon  that  the  good  ol’  times  is  gone 
fer  good  an'  ever, 

An’  I  wisht  I’d  went  with  ’em,  fer  I  can't 
git  used — no,  never — 

To  all  these  blame  contraptions  that  the 
new  times  Is  a  bringin’— 

Th’  tellyphone,  an’  tellygraft,  an’  trolley- 
wires  a-singin’. 

But  uv  all  these,  the  thing  that  at  my 
very  heart's  a-draggin' 

Wuz  when  they  closed  the  post  offis  an’ 
put  it  in  a  waggin! 

—Frank  Glover  Heaton,  in  Munsey’s. 

* 

Removing  stains  from  egg  shells  is 
often  a  difficult  matter,  especially  as 
hard  rubbing  tends  to  remove  the  nat¬ 
ural  “bloom”  of  a  fresh-laid  egg.  The 
Minnesota  College  recommends  soaking 
in  milk,  either  sweet  or  sour,  followed 
by  washing  in  clean  water.  Have  you 
any  better  plan  for  preparing  high-grade 
eggs  for  a  critical  market? 

* 

J a mba i, a y a  is  a  Spanish  dish  which 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Louisiana 
creoles.  It  is  made  according  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  recipes;  here  is  one  highly  recom¬ 
mended;  One  pound  rice  (wash  and 
soak  an  hour),  one  pound  sausage  (cut 
up),  one  pound  of  ham  (cut  up),  two 
large  tomatoes,  two  onions,  small  piece 
of  red  pepper  and  sprig  of  parsley.  Fry 
these  in  a  heaping  spoonful  of  butter, 
then  add  about  one  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Stir  in  the  rice  slowly,  cover  fhe  pot  and 
set  it  where  it  can  cook  slowly.  Salt  to 

taste  and  serve  while  hot. 

* 

A  friend  asks  how  to  make  a  cooked 
salad  dressing  containing  bacon  fat  in 
place  of  olive  oil  or  cream.  Cook  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  a  dash  of 
paprika  or  red  pepper  in  five  tablespoon- 
luls  of  hot  bacon  fat.  Add  four  or  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  and  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  water.  Stir  and  cook  until  boil¬ 
ing.  Then  gradually  pour  over  the 
beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  (preferably  two 
yolks).  Return  to  the  fire  (over  hot 
water)  to  cook  the  egg,  and  add  salt  if 
needed.  Use  when  cold.  This  dressing 
is  particularly  good  with  endive  or  let¬ 
tuce,  alone  or  with  eggs. 


Sewing  teachers  show  one  wry  quick¬ 
ly  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way 
even  for  such  a  simple  thing  as  sewing 
on  a  button.  The  first  stitch  must  be 
taken  downward,  from  the  right  side, 
under  the  button  so  that  the  knot  on  the 
thread  does  not  show.  A  pin  is  laid  over 
the  button,  so  that  the  threads  pass  over 
this  while  sewing  it  on;  the  sewing  is 
continued  until  the  holes  through  the 
button  are  full  of  thread,  the  pin  is  then 
pulled  out,  a  few  strands  twisted  around 
the  shank,  and  the  thread  fastened  un¬ 
derneath.  A  single  thread  must  always 
he  used  in  sewing  on  buttons  to  give  a 
smooth  effect. 

* 

Among  useful  extra  undergarments  for 
children  are  hand-knitted  underbodies  of 
gray  or  white  lamb’s  wool,  which  can  be 
worn  under  a  thin  frock  when  the 
weather  is  severe.  They  have  long 
sleeves,  and  are  drawn  up  at  the  neck 
with  ribbon.  It  is  easy  to  slip  them  on 
over  ordinary  underwear.  As  seen  in  the 
shops,  they  are  said  to  be  imported  from 
England,  but  an  expert  knitter  can  make 
them  without  trouble.  Little  knitted 
petticoats  are  made  to  go  with  them. 
There  is  a  greats  increase  in  the  use  of 
knitted  or  crocheted  extra  wraps  this 
season,  which  are  largely  worn  under 
jackets.  The  sweaters  are  much  modi¬ 
fied  in  shape,  because  a  woman  or  girl 
cannot  draw  such  garments  over  her 
head  without  disarranging  her  hair; 
consequently  most  of  them  are  now 
made  to  button  down  the  front  like  a 
golf  vest. 

* 

Very  few  people  are  affected  with  the 
disease  that  according  to  the  Youth’s 
Companion,  aroused  the  fears  of  one 
anxious  mother. 

Mrs.  Juniper  entered  the  doctor’s 
office,  dragging  by  the  hand  an  over¬ 
grown  boy  of  14.  She  was  excited  and 
impatient;  he  was  dogged  and  glum.  “O 
doctor,  he  has  lost  his  voice!  He  hasn't 
spoken  a  word  for  two  days,”  she  said. 

The  boy  looked  at  her  sullenly,  and 
suffered  the  doctor  to  hold  his  face  up 
to  the  light. 

“Open  your  mouth.  H’m!  Tongue  all 
right?” 

“Ya-ah.” 

“Hold  your  head  up  and  let  me  look 
at  your  throat.  Seems  to  be  nothing  the 
trouble  there.  Push  your  tongue  out. 
Now  pull  it  back.  Feel  all  right?” 
“Ya-ah.” 

“Why,  Mrs.  Juniper,  there  is  nothing 
the  matter  with  him,”  said  the  doctor, 
impatiently.  "Boy,  why  don’t  you  talk?” 

“How  can  1  when  I  ain’t  got  anything 
to  say?” 

* 

The  housewife  who  always  uses  a  lit¬ 
tle  soda  in  the  water  when  boiling  white 
navy  beans  is  another  example  of  ap¬ 
plied  science,  according  to  Prof.  Snyder, 
of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station. 
He  says  that  one  vastly  increases  the  di¬ 
gestibility  of  beans  by  parboiling  them 
with  a  little  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda  to  a 
pound  of  beans  and  two  quarts  of  water. 
The  soda  enters  into  chemical  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  proteid  material,  removes 
the  skins  and  modifies  the  gaseous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  bean.  Not  more  than  six 
ounces  of  baked  beans  should  be  con¬ 
sumed  daily,  Prof.  Snyder  thinks.  In 
his  experiments  over  a  pound  of  baked 
beans  was  eaten  each  day  by  men  en¬ 
gaged  part  of  the  time  in  active  outdoor 
work.  The  addition  of  salt  pork  or 
bacon  is,  one  is  glad  to  know,  entirely 
reasonable,  as  beans,  though  they  con¬ 
tain  a  large  amount  of  protein,  are  poor 
in  fats.  Such  beans  are,  though  nutri¬ 
tious,  difficult  of  digestion,  and  are  best 
suited  for  those  engaged  in  active  mus¬ 
cular  effort  out  of  doors. 


When  Eggs  Arc  Scarce. 

With  eggs  at  the  prices  they  have  re¬ 
cently  commanded  it  is  only  the  few  who 
can  afford  to  use  them  freely.  Most  of 
us,  if  we  do  not  forswear  them  alto¬ 
gether,  at  least  omit  them  whenever  and 
wherever  we  think  we  can  do  so  with¬ 
out  detection.  Even  though  we  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay  the  prices  demanded 
we  are  often  unable  to  get  eggs  when 
we  wish  them,  for  both  of  which  emer¬ 
gencies  I  have  collected  a  few  recipes 
for  eggless  dishes,  and  willingly  pass 
them  on  for  the  use  of  others  similarly 
situated.  Of  course  it  must  be  conceded 
that  white  cakes  without  eggs  will  not 
keep  moist  so  long  as  the  other  variety, 
but  the  molasses  cakes  are  about  as 
good  without  them,  and  if  kept  in  a 
stone  crock  in  a  cool  cellar  will  last  as 
long  as  keen  appetites  and  frequent  de¬ 
mands  will  permit. 

Spiced  Cookies — One  cupful  molasses, 
one  cupful  sugar,  one-half  cupful  warm 
water,  one  large  teaspoonful  soda,  two- 
thirds  cupful  butter  (or  part  drippings), 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  ginger  each  one 
teaspoonful.  Mix  soft  and  roll  thin.  This 
is  excellent. 

White  Cake — One  and  one-half  cupful 
sugar,  one  cupful  sour  milk,  half  cupful 
butter,  three  cupfuls  flour,  into  which  is 
sifted  one-lialf  teaspoonful  soda  and  one 
teaspoonful  baking  powder.  Flavor  with 
grated  lemon  peel. 

Spice  Cake.— Rub  one  cupful  of  sugar 
•and  half  cupful  of  butter  to  a  cream;  add 
a  cupful  of  milk,  measure  two  cupfuls  of 
flour  sifted  with  three  teaspoon fuls  of, 
baking  powder,  a  level  teaspoonful  of' 
cinnamon,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  grated 
nutmeg  and  a  pinch  of  cloves.  Sift  and 
mix  well  and  beat  until  fluffy. 

Corn  Gems. — Sift  together  one  pint  of 
cornmeal,  one  pint  of  flour  and  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Add  one- 
third  of  a  pint  each  of  milk  and  water. 
Mix  into  a  firm  batter  and  fill  greased 
gem  pans  two-thirds  full. 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding. — Soak  two 
cupfuls  of  bread  crumbs  in  two  cupfuls1 
of  scalded  milk,  add  two-thirds  cupful 
of  sugar,  two  squares  of  chocolate  pre¬ 
viously  melted,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Mix  well  and  bake  in  a  buttered 
dish  one  hour. 

White  Cookies. — Two-thirds  cupful  of 
melted  butter,  1 V2  cupful  of  sour  cream, 
nvo  cupfuls  of  sugar,  soda  and  enough 
flour  to  roll  out  evenly.  Have  the  ma¬ 
terials  cold  and  mix  quickly,  handling 
as  little  as  possible.  Flavor  as  desired. 

Muffins. — One  quart  of  buttermilk, 
one  teaspoonful  soda,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  and  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sour  cream.  Bake  in 
gem  pans  in  a  hot  oven. 

Eggless  Gingerbread. — Mix  one  cupful 
of  molasses,  one  cupful  of  brown  sugar 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  to¬ 
gether,  add  gradually  one  cupful  of 
milk.  Measure  five  cupfuls  of  flour,  add 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and 
iy2  teaspoonful  of  ginger  and  the  same 
of  cinnamon.  Sift  and  add  to  the  other 
mixture.  Bake  in  a  large  shallow  bis¬ 
cuit  pan  and  eat  warm. 

Economy  Pudding. — One  cupful  of 
chopped  raisins,  one  cupful  English 
currants,  two  cupfuls  flour,  one  cupful 
sugar,  half  cupful  molasses,  one  cupful 
chopped  suet,  two-thirds  cupful  cold 
water,  two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder, 
a  pinch  of  soda,  teaspoonful  each  of  salt, 
cloves  and  cinnamon.  Bake  one  hour 
and  serve  with  lemon  sauce. 

MAUDE  E.  SMITII-II YMER-S. 


Lamp-chim¬ 
neys  that  break 
are  not 

Macbeth’s. 


If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?  Write  me. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


,  Will  you  betfieone 
Jto  profit  by  the 
'  n  troductory 
.offer/Write 

I  belt  h  TO-DA  Y 

lights  In  t...  . 

world;  cost  less  , 
than  poor  lights. 

loo  candle  po«„  _ 

,  for  less  than  J£c.  PCX’ 

|  hour.  No  smoke,  no  _ 

I  grease,  no  smell.  SentoiU^ 

I  trial;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I  Special  offer  to  first  from  each 
I  postoffice.  Write  today  for  full 

| information.  SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO.,  _ 
218  Stcowo  St.,  Ann  Aubor,  MichH 


New  fancy  light¬ 
ings  may  come  for 
the  house,  but  the 
lantern  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  carried 
until  there’s  an  end 
of  the  plain  home 
duties.  That’s  never. 
Important,  then,  to  | 
get  a  good  lantern. 

DIETZ 

LANTERNS 

lead  all  others  in  pop¬ 
ularity.  That’s  be¬ 
cause  of  convenience 
in  filling,  lighting, 
extinguishing  and 
trimming.  Because 
they  are  absolu  tely  saf e. 
Because  of  their  clear, 
bright,  steady  light.  Be¬ 
cause  they  never  blow 
out.  Sold  by  local  deal¬ 
ers.  Before  buying  send 
for  our  free  lantern 
book  to  make  your 
choice. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

87  Lnlglit  St.,New  York 

Established  1&40. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  8end  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  Kranaer  A  Uro.,  Milton.  I*a» 


RUBEROIDi 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS. 

LASTS  INDEFINITELY.  EASILY 
APPLIED. 

WEATHER-PROOF. 

E I  RE-R E SISTING . 

Manufactured  solely  by 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.  | 

Department  K. 

IOO  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


“To  Err  is  Human” — 
Not  to  Err — Elgin. 

The  man  who  is  always 
right  on  time  is  the  man 
who  carries  the 

ELGIN  WATCH 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers  have  Elgin  Watches. 
“Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an  illustrated  history  of  the  watch,  sent 
free  upon  request  to 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  ill. 
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1004 

The  Rural  Patterns*. 

The  comfortable  little  long  coat,  shown 
is  made  of  zibeline  in  dark  red,  stitched 
with  silk  and  piped  with  velvet,  but  all 
cloaking  materials  can  be  utilized.  When 
liked,  or  when  the  weather  permits,  the 
coat  can  be  thrown  open  as  shown  in 
jhe  small  view,  forming  tapering  revere. 
The  coat  is  made  with  fronts  and  back 
and  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams.  The  fronts  are  tuck¬ 
ed  from  the  shoulders  to  the  hem  and 


4596  Girl’s  Long  Coat,  8  to  14  years. 


beneath  these  tucks  the  edges  of  the  cape 
are  hidden.  The  sleeves  are  full,  form¬ 
ing  puffs  at  the  wrists,  and  the  neck  is 
finished  with  a  turn-over  collar.  The 
strap  or  belt  at  the  back  is  optional,  and 
when  used  is  attached  by  means  of  but¬ 
tons  at  each  end.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  (12 
years)  is  3%  yards  44  inches  wide  or 
three  yards  52  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
No.  4596  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  pretty  negligee  or  house  jacket 
shown  can  be  gathered  or  accordion 
pleated  as  preferred,  and  includes  the 
fashionable  wide  collar  with  stole  ends. 
The  model  is  made  of  pale  pink  crepe 
albatross  with  the  collar  of  white,  edged 
with  a  pretty  fancy  braid,  but  any  soft 
and  pliable  fabric  is  appropriate  and  the 
collar  can  be  of  the  material,  of  Con¬ 
trasting  color,  or  of  silk  on  wool  as  may 
he  liked.  The  negligee  consists  o£  a 
shallow  yoke  to  which  the  fronts  and 
back  are  joined,  the  full  sleeves  and  the 
wide  collar.  The  sleeves  are  fuller  below 
the  elhows  and  snugger  above  and  are 
gathered  into  straight  cuffs.  When  ac¬ 
cordion  pleating  is  preferred  both  the 
fronts  and  back  are  cut  of  sufficient 


4601  Negligee  with  Stole  Collur, 


32  to  40  bust. 

width  and  are  finely  pleated  before  be¬ 
ing  joined  to  the  yoke.  The  collar  is 
ai  ranged  over  the  shoulders  and  seamed 
to  the  neck,  its  stole  finishing  the  front. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  5%  yards  21  inches 
wide,  5%  yards  27  inches  wide  or  3% 
yards  44  inches  wide  when  negligee  is 
gathered;  7%  yards  21  inches  wide,  6% 
yards  27  inches  wide,  or  3%  yards  44 
inches  wide  when  it  is  accordian  pleat¬ 
ed,  with  %  yard  of  contrasting  material 
for  collar  and  three  yards  of  fancy  braid 
to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  No. 
4601  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and 
40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  teething.  It  is  the  Best.— A(lv. 


l^HUTHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Women  hi  the  Grange. 

Just  at  present  in  the  West  Newbury 
Grange  No.  146  we  have  184  members, 
with  two-thirds  of  them  women.  We  are 
preparing  a  ladies’  degree  team,  which 
will  materially  assist  the  officers,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Master,  whose  duties  are 
many.  There  will  be  a  drill  master  pro¬ 
vided  to  conduct  rehearsals  and  invent 
unique  and  interesting  floor-work.  Of 
the  regular  officers,  the  lecturer  and  sec¬ 
retary  are  women,  and  our  lecturer  for 
years  has  been  a  woman,  while  our  pro¬ 
grammes  are  always  businesslike,  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive.  What  more  could 
one  ask?  We  do  not  believe  in  separat¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  his 
wife.  We  more  often  discuss  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  interest  to  both.  For  instance, 
wo  had  an  evening  a  short  time  ago  with 
subject  assigned,  ‘‘Hens,  do  they  pay?” 
Several  brothers  gave  their  opinions, 
and  then  a  member  of  the  committee  for 
the  evening  addressed  the  chair  thus: 
“Worthy  Master,  they  put  me  on  this 
committee,  but  I  guess  I’d  better  let  my 
wife  talk.  She  can  give  you  some 
points.”  And  she  did.  Talk  about  your 
systematic  business  man!  How  about 
the  systematic  farmer’s  wife?  That  wo¬ 
man  knew  what  she  was  talking  about, 
and  she  proved  that  more  than  one 
brother  had  made  mistaken  statements. 
Then  one  or  two  sisters  spoke  and  the 
Grange  decided  that  there  was  money  in 
hens,  and  also  that  the  sisters  had  shown 
themselves  “level-headed”  in  argument. 

Another  topic  for  discussion  was  the 
central  school  system.  It  was  in  prac¬ 
tice  here,  and  many  mothers  objected. 
We  had  a  lively  meeting  that  night,  and 
made  such  a  stir  that  the  members  of 
the  school  committee  who  were  present 
promised  to  discontinue  the  system  as 
detrimental  to  the  children.  During  the 
year  we  have  two  evenings  specially  for 
the  work  of  women.  They  are  the  “Mar¬ 
ried  Ladies’  Night”  and  “Old  Maids’  Op¬ 
portunity.”  There  is  always  a  keen  rival¬ 
ry  resulting  in  plenty  of  fun  for  us  all. 
The  mothers  usually  give  a  supper, 
music  and  reading  or  a  drama.  Then  the 
daughters  have  ice  cream,  candy,  pop¬ 
corn  or  cocoa  and  crackers,  a  drama  or 
burlesque  of  members  and  lively  games 
to  fill  in.  The  relief  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  women.  The  Grange  is  not  a 
benefit  order,  yet  it  does  many  a  dis¬ 
abled  member  untold  good  to  see  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  sister,  with  a  glass  of  jelly,  a 
dainty  pudding,  or  something  tempting, 
to  hear  the  kindly,  harmless  neighbor¬ 
hood  gossip,  and  feel  that  she  is  the 
messenger  of  all  the  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters,  bearing  their  sympathy  to  you. 

One  of  the  big  things  the  women  have 
accomplished  is  the  starting  of  a  hall 
fund.  We  are  renting  the  J.  U.  O.  A.  M. 
hall  at  present.  It  is  very  comfortable 
and  in  many  ways  convenient,  but  one 
bother  is,  we  cannot  serve  refreshments 
or  play  games  there,  and  it  is  quite  a 
trouble  to  use  the  banquet  hall  at  every 
such  time.  The  matter  of  a  Grange  hall 
was  discussed,  but  the  brothers  inclined 
to  the  view  that  we  couldn’t  afford  it, 
and  were  quite  well  off  where  we  were. 
There  the  matter  rested — for  awhile. 
Then  one  evening  the  lecturer  an¬ 
nounced  her  desire  to  start  a  sewing  cir- 
cle,  and  every  sister  was  earnestly  ask- 

GROWING 


LENGTHWISE 


You  want  the  children  to 
grow,  but  not  all  lengthwise. 
When  they  start  that  way 
Scott’s  Emulsion  will  help 
them  to  grow  right — with 
due  plumpness  and  outward 
proportion,  and  with  inward 
vigor  and  good  spirits. 

The  Emulsion  increases 
digestive  power  and  strength¬ 
ens  the  vital  organs  to  get 
the  best  and  make  the  most 
out  of  all  the  other  food.  It 
gives  a  kind  of  help  that  every 
growing  child  ought  to  have. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


ed  to  be  present,  at.  the  lecturer’s  home 
the  following  evening.  A  few  meetings 
later  she  again  called  for  the  members 
who  were  interested  in  music  to  come  to 
her  house  on  the  next  pleasant  evening, 
at  seven  o’clock  to  practice  for  some¬ 
thing.  She  didn’t  say  what,  and  curios¬ 
ity  drew  many.  Then  we  heard  no  more 
for  at  least  three  or  four  months.  She 
startled  us  then  by  suggesting  that  the 
Grange  hold  a  fair,  the  proceeds  to  start 
a  hall  fund,  even  making  a  motion  to 
that  effect.  It  was  a  close  vote,  but 
negative.  “Very  well,”  she  said.  “If 
the  brothers  won’t  help  it  will  be  more 
glory  for  us.”  She  told  how  the  circle 
had  a  nice  lot  of  salable  articles  pre¬ 
pared.  The  amateur  minstrel  troupe 
was  in  splendid  trim,  and  she  asked  for 
another  vote.  It  was  the  same  result 
again.  Then  this  sister  arose  in  wrath. 
She  declared  the  sisters  alone  would  hold 
that  fair,  and  in  reply  to  our  brothers’ 
expression,  “It  won’t  amount  to  any¬ 
thing — one  fair,”  she  said:  “We  will 
start  a  hall  fund,  and  I  believe  we  have 
Yankee  spunk  enough  to  keep  it  grow¬ 
ing.”  Well,  they  did.  At  the  last  a  few 
brothers  offered  to  help.  Their  services 
were  kindly  but  firmly  refused.  The  sis¬ 
ters  felt  they  were  on  their  mettle.  They 
cleared  fifty-odd  dollars  for  the  start, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  whole  Grange 
has  been  aroused.  In  fact,  the  hall  fund 
is  the  pet  of  the  brothers,  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  build  a  hall  soon,  thanks  to 
that  plucky  pioneer  sewing  circle.  We 
are  a  strong,  lively  Grange,  and  the  sis¬ 
ters  do  their  share,  adah  e.  colcord. 

No  Dessert 
More  Attractive 


Indispensable 

For  all  aches  from  head  to  foot 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 


has  curative  qualities 
to  reach  the 

PAINS  and  ACHES 

of  the  human  family,  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  and  cure  them  promptly. 

Pric«  25c.  arid  50c. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦<►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

ENMANSHIP,  TELEGRAPH) 

Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and  Type¬ 
writing  thoroughly  taught  at  EAST¬ 
MAN.  OutUt  for  Home  Study,  S#5. 

Insure  a  beautiful  hand  Situations  for 
all  graduates,  ripeciul  offer  to  write  now. 
CatalOB  free.  C.  C.  Gaines,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y 

Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 


Pi 

■ 


Y 


Why  use  gelatine  and 
spend  hours  soaking, 
sweetening,  flavoring 
and  coloring  when 

Jell-O 

produces  better  results  in  two  minutes? 
Everything  in  the  package.  Simply  add  hot 
water  and  set  to  cool.  It’s  perfection.  A  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  housewife.  No  trouble,  less  ex¬ 
pense.  Try  it  to-day.  In  Four  Fruit  Fla¬ 
vors:  Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry,  Rasp- 


Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  Soles,  Heels,  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  it.  Outfit, 25c.  Agentswanted 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford  Conn. 


Bra 

TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 

stop,  c;;“ 

Chills  (PERRY  DAVIS')  Colds 

lliillB 

READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  price* 
surprise.  Write  ns. 
K.  MCDONOUGH  &  CO. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  fa. 


HOOD  RUBBERS 

/hood\ 

TRADE  (bubbehcommuy)  MARK, 

\  BOSTON  J 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST 


/F  FOU  CFI/VA/OT  OFF  7~//£S£  f?UJ3- 
B/ffS  BBOAf /'Oi/B  BB/f/BB-iVB/rB  i/S 


Rural  Mail 


Many  new  routes  will  ko  in  thin  year.  We 
want  name  ami  uddresa  of  every  man  who 
aen da  in  a  petition.  To  first  one  «end-  DAV  KTRFF 
Ink'  ua  full  information  we  will  send  a  DUA  I  lILki 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.  Adrian. Mich 


WATER  TANKS 

MADE  OUT 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  N/f 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED  £Sg 

Booting.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  the  work 
only  consists  of 
mailing  and  ce¬ 
ment!  ng  the 
Joints.  Samples,prlces  &  booklet  giving  instructions 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO  #  for  laying  sent 

82  Pine  St..  New  York.  free  Postpaid. 


WIRE  $1.40  Hi 

SMOOTH  GALVANIZED  WIRE 

put  up  10O  lbs.  to  a  bale,  gauges  from 
11  to  14  inclusive.  Lengths  running  up 
to  250  ft.  Per  100  lbs.  11.40.  Fence 
Staples,  all  sizes,  per  100 lbs..  *2.00 
Wire  Nails,  assorted  in  a  keg,  per 
100  lbs.  *1.70.  Barbed  Wire,  per 
100 lbs.  *2.60.  Poultry  Netting,  Field  Fence,  etc  .  at 
low  prices.  Ask  for  free  catalogue  No.  on 

merchandise  of  all  kinds  f  mm  Sheriffs  and  Receivers  sales 
t'llltAtiO  IIOl'SK  WRWK1NU  to.,  ailb  fc  iron  Sw.  Chicago. 


ON  SUMS 
OF  $50, 
UPWARD 


THIS  is  not  a  company  of  financial  “mag¬ 
nates”  retaining  the  lion’s  share  of  profits, 
but  one  in  which  small  borrowers  and  small 
lenders  are  mutually  interested.  Let  us  send 
you  full  information  with  testimonials  of  patrons 
— business  and  professional  men,  clergymen, 
etc. — who  have  invested  through  the  company 
for  the  past  five  to  ten  years. 


6  percent,  per  annum— quarter 
ly,  by  check.  Withdrawal  at 
your  pleasure, and  full  earnings 
paid  to  then  from  the  day  your 
funds  were  received. 

Assets,  ....  $1,700,000 
Surplus  &  Profit,  $175,000 

Under  New  York  Banking  Department 
Supervision . 


1 X HUSTIt I  % f i  SAVINGS  *fe  LOA.V 

1134  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


CO. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green 
Catalogue. 


KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 

ABE  THE  ONLY 

Sure  Protection. 

C0.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


January  23 
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MARKETS 

General  Review. 

The  vegetables  and  fruits  caught  in  the 
last  cold  snap  are  being  disposed  of  as 
quickly  as  possible,  some  into  the  garbage 
barrel  and  whatever  is  fit  for  sale  at  al¬ 
most  any  price  offered.  The  Milk  Exchange 
at  its  annual  meeting  chopped  10  cents  per 
can  from  the  price  of  milk  to  producer  in 
effect  January  16.  Oversupply  and  slack 
demand  were  the  causes  named  for  the  re¬ 
duction. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  15,  1903: 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  95;  No.  1, 
northern,  Duluth,  98%;  No.  1,  northern, 
New  York,  98%.  Corn,  52054;  oats,  42045. 
Rye,  State,  52059.  Barley,  48055. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  $2.40;  pea.  $202.05;  red 
kidney,  $2.40(52.60;  white  kidney,  $2.75;  yel¬ 
low  eye,  $2.6502.70. 

FEED,— Retail  prices.  Spring  bran,  $220 
24;  middlings,  $23026;  Red  dog,  $22030. 

HAY  AND  STRAW— Hay,  No.  1,  850 

87%;  No.  2.  75080;  No.  3,  67%07O;  clover, 
mixed,  65070;  clover,  60065;  marsh,  50060? 
Straw,  rye,  $1.1001.20. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  re¬ 
duced  three  cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in 
26-cent  freight  zone;  in  effect  January  16. 

BUTTElR.— Creamery,  1502214;  State, 
dairy,  14019;  Western  factory,  1301514;  re¬ 
novated,  13017;  packing  stock,  12015. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $406;  cucumbers,  doz.,  257T$1; 
lettuce,  doz.,  25075;  mushrooms,  lb,  10035; 
radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.5003;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  75090;  tomatoes,  lb,  15@20. 

EGGS..— Choice  to  fancy,  31035;  lower 
grades,  19025. 

DRIED  FRUTTS—  Apples,  evaporated,  4 
07;  sun-dried,  3%@4;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2,250 
2.62;  cores  and  skins,  $1.2501.62;  raspberries, 
22023;  huckleberries,  13%@14;  blackberries, 
505%. 

FRESH  FRUITS— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2.5004;  under  grades,  $1.5002.25;  cranber¬ 
ries,  bbl.,  $308;  strawberries,  Florida,  qt., 
25050. 

VEGETABLE'S.  —  Potatoes*  good  to 
choice,  bbl.,  $2.2502.75;  lower  grades,  $20 
2  12;  sweets,  $1.5003.50;  carrots,  bbl.,  $1,750 
2;  celery,  doz.,  10040;  cabbage,  Danish  seed, 
ten.  $25(7/50 ;  domestic,  $15030:  spinach,  bbl., 
$1.5005.50;  onions,  bbl.,  yellow,  $202.50;  red, 
$202.50;  white,  $205.50;  squash,  marrow, 
bbl.,  $101.25;  Hubbard,  $1.2501.50;  rutabaga, 
bbl.,  $101.25. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Veal, 
calves,  good  to  prime,  9011%;  buttermilks, 
405.  Pork,  light,  71408;  medium,  507. 

LTVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  12;  fowls, 
14;  turkeys,  14;  ducks,  pair,  80090;  geese, 
pair,  $1.5001.62;  pigeons,  pair,  20. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12019; 
chickens.  12019;  fowls,  12@13:  ducks,  9016; 
geese,  8010;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.7503.50. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b..  New7 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $43046.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $50056. 
Concentrated  tankage,  $15020.  Ground  bone. 
$22027.  Acid  phosphate,  $10015.  Muriate  of 
potash,  $34045.  Sulphate  of  potash,  $42048. 
Kainit,  $10012.50.  Copper  sulphate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quantity,  lb..  508. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Calves,  veal,  $408.75;  low¬ 
er  grades.  $303.50.  Sheep,  $304.25;  lambs, 
$607.20.  Hogs,  $5.50. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Butchers’  steers, 
$4.5005.15;  calves,  $608.  Sheep,  $2.5004.50; 
lambs,  $507.  Ilogs,  $505.20. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.10@ 
5.50;  stockers  and  feeders,  $2.2504.  Sheep, 
$304;  lambs,  $4.5006.25.  Hogs,  mixed  and 
butchers’,  $4.7505.10. 


MARKET  NEWS 

POTATOES.— A  few7  German  tubers  are 
arriving,  selling  a  little  above  domestic. 
Bermudas  go  very  slowly  at  about  $2  per 
barrel  above  home  grown.  The  supply  of 
State  and  other  eastern  potatoes  is  about 
equal  to  current  wants. 

PHILIPPINE'  ARMY  SUPPLIES.— Our 
occupation  of  the  Philippines  has  thrown 
considerable  business  into  the  hands  of 
Pacific  coast  farmers.  A  recent  contract 
takes  about  100,000  bales  of  hay  from  that 
section.  The  hay  is  w’heat  and  oat,  which 
are  most  largely  produced  on  the  coast. 

HOPS. — A  firm  market  is  reported  from 
all  quarters.  There  is  little  being  done  in 
the  hop  section  of  New7  York  State,  a  large 
share  of  the  growers  having  already  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  holdings.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  sizable  sales  have  been  made  as  high 
as  27  cents.  Foreign  markets  are  fully  as 
strong.  For  extra  choice  as  much  as  37 
cents  is  mentioned.  Brewers  who  have 
been  holding  off  waiting  for  lower  figures 
now  find  that  they  must  pay  full  quoted 
prices  for  supplies. 

CABBAGE  for  some  time  has  been  un¬ 
usually  high,  ranging  from  one  cent  per 
pound  for  domestic  seed  to  2%  cents  for 
Danish  seed.  These  prices  have  called  out 
quite  extensive  shipments  from  Denmark, 
the  last  arrival  being  nearly  3,000  crates 
containing  about  60  heads  each,  selling 
at  $6  per  case,  about  the  same  as  domes¬ 
tic.  Of  course  such  extensive  shipments 
from  Europe  would  not  be  profitable  in  an 
ordinary  season,  when  all  that  is  w7anted 
can  be  had  in  this  market  at  $15  or  $20  per 
ton  for  best  quality.  Steamer  service  has 
been  so  greatly  improved,  both  in  speed 
and  storage  arrangements,  that  almost 
any  perishable  product  may  be  expected  to 
come  from  Europe  as  soon  as  scarcity  here 
puts  prices  up  above  a  normal  level.  At 
one  time  it  was  thought  that  enormous 
prices  might  be  had  for  potatoes  when 
there  w7as  a  short  crop  here,  but  while  our 
growers  were  figuring  on  getting  $4  and 
even  $6  per  barrel  great  cargoes  were  on 
the  way  from  Europe,  and  w7ith  their  ar¬ 
rival  as  many  as  75.000  bushels  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  ship,  all  hope  of  extravagant  prices  for 
potatoes  melted  away.  If  the  potato  grow¬ 
ing  seWions  of  the  world  raised  the  tubers 
only  for  food  a  crop  failure  in  one  large 
district  would  compel  some  to  go  potato 
hungry.  But  great  quantities  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  starch  and  alcohol, 
and  these  potatoes  can  be  turned  at  once 
into  food  channels  w7hen  the  price  war¬ 
rants  it.  When  a  farmer  can  get  for  any 
product  a  price  that  covers  all  expenses, 
interest  on  investment  and  good  wages  for 
himself  he  will  in  the  majority  of  cases 
gain  more  by  selling  at  that  time  than 


holding  until  the  last  minute,  which  is 
likely  to  come  sooner  than  the  holder  an¬ 
ticipates. 

FANCY  OR  COMMERCIAL  PACKING. 
— At  eastern  fruit  meetings  exhibits  of  ap¬ 
ples  in  boxes  and  other  small  packages 
are  being  made,  and  in  some  instances 
premiums  are  offered  for  best  specimens 
of  packing.  Two  important  items  that  are 
likely  to  be  neglected  in  such  tests  are; 
ability  to  stand  shipment,  shown  in  the 
only  practical  way,  actual  shipment  by 
rail  for  100  miles  or  so,  and  economy  of 
time  and  labor  in  packing.  The  package 
should  be  exhibited  after  shipment  for  a 
reasonable  distance  with  ordinary  hand¬ 
ling.  No  matter  how  beautiful  it  may  look 
when  packed  the  job  has  little  practical 
value  unless  it  will  show  up  well  after 
handling,  and  if  more  time  and  labor  be 
put  on  the  packing  than  would  be  profit¬ 
able  commercially  it  should  also  be  ruled 
out.  A  man  might  spend  half  a  day  grad¬ 
ing  and  fixing  up  a  box  of  apples,  but  he 
certainly  could  not  afford  to  do  that  with, 
his  whole  crop.  A  box  of  apples  that  has 
stood  railroad  handling  and  was  packed  in 
a  reasonably  short  time  makes  an  exhibit 
that  means  something  to  commercial  fruit 
growers.  But  if  a  pattern  is  set  that 
neither  the  packer  nor  anyone  else  can  fol¬ 
low  economically  in  marketing  his  crop 
the  exhibit  will  bring  discredit  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  packing  illustrated.  Of  course  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  skill  and 
speed  that  come  with  experience  in  box 
packing.  It  would  naturally  cost  a  begin¬ 
ner  more  to  do  it.  w.  w.  h. 


N.  Y.  POULTRY  SHOW. 


The  annual  exhibition  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  was  held  during  the  week  ending 
January  9.  Although  the  weather  condi¬ 
tions  were  so  unfavorable  the  attendance 
was  good.  As  usual,  all  leading  breeds 
were  on  hand  in  large  numbers.  More  Or¬ 
pingtons  were  shown  than  last  year.  They 
seem  to  be  gaining  in  favor  with  fanciers. 
Wm.  Cook,  of  England,  the  originator  of 
the  breed,  brought  over  some  very  fine 
birds,  which  were  not  entered  for  compe¬ 
tition.  In  number  of  entries  Wyandottes 
took  the  lead.  Leghorns  came  next  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  third.  Games,  bantams 
and  all  fancy  breeds  were  well  represent¬ 
ed,  but,  rightly,  most  prominence  was 
given  to  the  generally  useful  breeds,  that 
is,  those  combining  egg  and  flesh  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  highest  degree,  or  making  spe¬ 
cialties  of  either.  There  was  a  good  show¬ 
ing  of  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese.  There 
were  nearly  1,400  entries  of  pigeons,  em¬ 
bracing  about  every  known  breed;  and  260 
cats.  The  latter  are  mostly  long-haired 
varieties.  The  other  pet  stock  included 
cavies  and  rabbits,  the  exhibit  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  smaller  than  usual.  About  300 
canaries  and  other  cage  birds  were  shown 
in  another  room,  as  their  voices  •would  be 
eclipsed  by  the  tremendous  crowing  in  the 
auditorium.  This  long-drawn-out  crow  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
show,  it  alone  being  worth  the  admission 
price.  There  are  enough  roosters  crowing 
all  the  time  to  make  a  steady  and  not  in¬ 
harmonious  chorus.  There  are  great  vocal 
possibilities  in  such  a  gathering  of  high¬ 
bred  birds,  and  we  are  confidently  look 
ing  forward  to  some  future  show  when 
part  of  these  voices  shall  be  classified  and 
arranged  so  that  the  visitor  may  hear  the 
National  air  rendered  by  roosters.  The 
manufacturers  of  bone  cutters,  incubators, 
foods  and  all  accessories  of  the  poultry 
yard  had  large  exhibits.  This  show  should 
be  more  largely  attended  by  farmers  and 
others  at  all  interested  in  poultry  within 
reasonable  distance  of  New7  York.  Such 
are  sure  to  be  interested  and  carry  away 
information  of  value. 


Systematic  Pomology,  by  F.  A.  Waugh, 
285  pages;  illustrated.  A  unique  work  on 
the  description,  nomenclature  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  fruits.  The  arrangement  and 
treatment  are  such  as  to  make  the  book 
especially  helpful  to  those  who  wish  to 
make  a  special  study  of  fruits.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York. 
Price  $1,  postpaid,  from  this  office. 
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FROST 
BEST 
.CHEAPEST 

rust  and  break  sooner  than  large  ones.  Heavy  bard 
spring  wires  are  always  used  in  the ‘erection  of  the 
Frost  Fence,  in  order  to  make  it  last  a  lifetime.  Our 
catalogue  for  the  asking. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO  .  Cleveland.O. 


THE  REASON  WHY 


BO 


Page  Fence  lasts  so  much  longer,  and  gives 
much  better  satisfaction,  Is:  It’s  a  better  fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michinan. 


union^lock  Poultry 

Fencing 

has  been  fully  tested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  forSmall 
„  Chicks. 

This  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
fence,  and  places  It  in  a  class  by  itself . 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly ; 
does  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 
ground  without  cutting. 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 
is  made  at  mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Cali- 
fomia.  We  pay  freight,  and  allow  30  Jays  free 
trial  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn 
and  Poultry  Fencing.  Do  it  to-day. 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


GUERNSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE. 

Four  Cows,  Four  Heifers,  Two  to  Three  Years  Old. 
Two  Heifer  Calves,  One  Yearling  Bull,  One  Bull  Calf. 

The  entire  herd  of  Guernseys  owned  by  Mr.  Stephen  G.  Williams  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  Mr.  Williams  has  decided  to  sell  all  his  full-blood  stock — the  prices 
will  move  them  quick. 

WARRANTED  FREE  FROM  DISEASE 

Particulars  and  prices  on  application  to 


Gerald  Howatt,  18  Lake  St.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Finely  bred  standard  markings  from  finest  and  first 
premium  old  birds;  have  bred  them  30 years.  60  for 
sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Large  white  birds,  best  strains. 

*  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern.  Pa. 


TRAPPERS 

Send  lO  cents  for 

Hunter-Trader-Trapper 

Only  publication  in  the  world 
devoted  entirely  to  hunting, 
trapping  and  raw  furs.  Con¬ 
tains  64-80  pages  each  month. 
Catalogue  of  guns,  steel  traps 
and  trappers’  supplies  free. 

A.  R. HARDING, Publisher 
Gallipolis,  Ohio 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer* 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y . 


■CHARTER I 

Gasoline  Engine. 


For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
\  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

(STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

Stato  Your  Power  Need*. 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.*  Boi  26  STERLING.  ILL. 


DRIPPING  WALLS  AND  WET  CHIMNEYS 

ARE  QUICKLY,  CHEAPLY  AND  PERMANENTLY  DRIED 
BY  TWO  COATS  OF 

S.  F>.  F".  CARBOLINEUM. 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  CO.,  108  Greenwich  St„  New  York. 


Another  Great  Victory  for 
iUGAR 


UTENSILS 


GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS  and  S 

First  Prize  in  the  Vermont  Maple 
Sugar  Makers’  Ass'n  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Jan.  6,  1904.  C.  J.  Bell,  George 
H.  Soule,  P.  B.  B.  North¬ 
rop,  and  W.  G.  Otis,  own 
the  largest  maple  groves 
in  Vermont  and  have 
equipped  their  entire  bush  with  Grimm 
spouts.  You  run  no  risk.  They  have 
tried  it  and  other  makes  last  season. 
One-fourth  more  sap  is  guaranteed 
without  injury  to  your  trees.  Samples  and  system  for  tapping 
free.  G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,. Vermont. 


IDEAL  - 
SAP  SPOUT 

Made  open  or  closed.  Send  for  dealers’ 

S rice  Mst  and  catalogue  of  full  line  of 

IAPLE  SUGAR  GOODS. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON  CO.,  Utica,  N.  I 


ALIFORNIA  FOR  25* 


|rAll  about  the  land  of  sunshine,  fruits  and  flower*. 
Resources  and  romance.  Illus.  Mag.  1  yr.  trial,  26c. 

The  Western  Empire,  75  Times  Block,  Los  Angeles 


Looking  for  a  Home? 

Then  why  not  keep  In  view 
the  fact  that  the 
farming  lands  of 


are  sufficient  to  support  a 
population  of  50,000,000  or  over? 
The  immigration  to  Western 
Canada  during  the  past  six 
years  has  been  phenomenal. 


Homestead  Lands 

easily  accessible,  and  other 
lands  may  be  purchased  from 
Railway  and  Land  Companies. 
Western  Canada’s  grain  lands 
produce  marvellous  crops, while 
the  grazing  lands  contain  all 
the  nutritive  qualities  for  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  and  other  stock. 
Markets,  Schools,  Railways 
and  all  other  condition, 
make  Western  Canada  a 
desirable  spot  for  the  home- 
seeker.  • 

Write  to  the  Superintendent  Im- 
migration.Ottawa, Canada, for  a 
descriptive  Atlas,  and  other  in¬ 
formation;  or  to  the  authorized 
Canadian  Government  Agent — 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 


Practical  Poultryman  Wanted. 

I  have  a  position  for  such  a  man.  Must  have 
■working  experience  in  producing  eggs  and  grow¬ 
ing  broilers  for  critical  family  trade.  Able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work.  Established  Poultry  Plant  which  must 
be  self-supporting  in  every  respect-no  frills  or 
theory  connected  with  it.  Give  full  particulars  about 
yourself,  where  last  employed,  references  and  salary 
expected.  GERALD  HOWATT.  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

ATTFWTION-NeedlDg  male 

r^i  I  I  b  111  I  I  ITI  help  of  any  kind, 
favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 

Ul  A  ||  TC  n  — A  Practical  Man,  who  understands 
VffHlV  I  kU  the  spraying  and  care  of  Orchards, 
to  take  two  thousand  (2,000)  apple  trees  twenty  (20) 
years  old  on  shares.  Apply  to 

H.  E.  II ARNISH,  Swansboro,  Va. 

WANTFIY-A  loan  of  $4,500  on  Real  Estate 
,THI1  1  valued  at  $12,500.  Will  pay  5  per 

cent,  per  annum  nek  ifi.  E.  OMAN,  Harrison,  Idaho. 

TO  EXCHANGE  FOR  FARM. 

Frame  House,  12  rooms,  plumbed  for  gas  and  water, 
cellar,  large  lot;  two  squares  from  Court  House. 
Address  Lock  Box  No.  303,  New  Martinsville,  W.Va. 

CREAMERY  FOR  RENT. 

The  East  Springfield  Creamery  Co.  of  Erie  Co  .  Pa. 
offers  its  plant  for  rent  to  the  highest  bidder.  Bids  to 
close  March  1.  A  first-class  plant  in  every  respect. 
Address  communications  to 

J.  P.  MARTIN,  East  Springfield, Pa. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 

.  0 .  S .  H  AN  S  0  N ,  5i  c  a'. 


Money-makers  at  Low  Cost. 

Prize-winners  for  cream,  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  dairy,  stock  and  poultry;  local 
creameries,  canning  factories,  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  and  summer  boarders 
make  home  cash  markets;  no  liquor,  no 
malaria,  no  destructive  storms;  charm¬ 
ing  scenery;  abundance  wood  and  tim¬ 
ber.  Now  is  your  opportunity  u  secure 
productive  New  England  farms,  improved,  with  com¬ 
fortable  buildings,  near  railroads,  schools,  churches, 
and  friendly  Yankee  neighbors,  at  $5  to  $20  an  acre. 
Illustrated  list  of  100  bargains,  1  to  1000  acres  with  re¬ 
liable  Information  of  our  soils,  products, markets. cli¬ 
mate,  etc.,  free.  A  few  with  stock  and  tools  included 
on  easy  terms. VV rite  E.  A.  STROUT,  642  Uinon Mutual 
Building,  Portland,  Maine. 

Oldest  Commission  BnSJaSS 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York1 

«  . -  .  1  ■  ■ 

Furs,  Ginseng,  Poultry,  Calves  and  Spring 
(Hothouse)  Lambs  wanted  by 

WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO. 

Commission  Merchants. 

239-331  Washington  Street,  New  York. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN- 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited, 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  oi 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
,  bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  When  t, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT- FERRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Our  24-page  book  free  describes  the  greateit 
invention  of  the  20th  Century,  for  the  relief 
and  eure  of  Rupture.  Shows  interesting  pho¬ 
tos  from  life  and  contains  new  and  valuable 
information.  Greatest  trial  offer  ever  made 
by  any  firm.  You  will  be  interested.  Write 
today. 

Dence  4  MERY,  112  Mery  Block,  Toledo,  O. 


SURE  CUREt 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxiors  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion 
Binds  and  draws  the 
'iabroken  parts  together 
!{as  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  Nosalves;  nolymph- 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  Mich. 


HA  WKSWOOD  HALL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

Situated  at  Ballston  Lake,  Saratoga  County,  New  York, 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Acres ;  Colonial  Mansion ;  Large  Farm  House  ;  large 
well-built  barns.  Suitable  for  private  estate,  Dairy  Farming  or  Stock  Raising. 
Full  description  and  particulars  on  application  to 

GERALD  HOWATT,  18  LAKE  STREET,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Last  March  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  sent  a  remittance  of  $40  to  Lewis  E. 
Benedict,  Lutherville,  Md.,  for  a  regis¬ 
tered  Guernsey  calf.  The  sale  had  been 
conducted  by  correspondence,  and  terms 
fully  agreed  upon.  During  these  nego¬ 
tiations  Mr.  Benedict  was  prompt  in  his 
correspondence.  The  shipment  of  calf 
was  delayed  after  remittance  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  the  registry  paper  has  never 

been  sent.  After  trying  in  vain  to  get 
a  reply  from  Mr.  Benedict,  complaint 
was  made  in  August  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Our 
letters  received  no  better  attention.  The 
matter  was  then  put  into  the  hands  of 
an  attorney.  After  much  delay  Mr. 
Benedict  wrote  the  attorney  that  he  had 
sent  the  registry  papers  and  fee  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Guernsey  Cattle  Club, 
and  expected  that  they  had  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  purchaser  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  Secretary  of  the  Club  writes 
us,  however,  that  he  has  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  To  bring  an  action  in  the 
courts  to  compel  Mr.  Benedict  to  live  up 
to  his  agreement  would  involve  a  trip 
to  Maryland,  with  attendant  expenses, 
besides  lawyer’s  fees,  and  Mr.  Benedict 
no  doubt  considers  this  feature  of  the 
case  in  his  neglect  to  make  the  matter 
right.  In  other  words,  it  would  cost  the 
purchaser  more  to  insist  on  his  rights 
than  the  amount  involved  would  justify. 
Whether  the  calf  is  eligible  to  registry 
or  not  each  reader  may  infer  for  hint- 
self.  Whether  it  is  good  business  for 
Mr.  Benedict  to  treat  a  reader  of  Titb 
r  N.-Y.  in  this  way  or  not  remains  to 
be  seen.  To  say  the  least,  the  transac¬ 
tion  would  not  encourage  one  to  place 
orders  with  him. 

Here  is  a  note  from  a  subscription 
agent  who  has  just  begun  to  work  for 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  who  has  been  in  the 
subscription  work  for  eight  years.  He 
reports  from  one  of  the  first  farmers’ 
meetings  at  which  he  represented  The 
R.  N.-Y.: 

I  never  saw  so  many  men  who  were  tak¬ 
ing  one  paper  as  I  found  at  this  meeting, 
paid  in  advance,  and  of  all  the  old  sub¬ 
scribers  not  a  kick  from  one.  I  talked  to 
35  farmers  at  this  meeting  in  succession, 
and  32  of  them  were  subscribers  to  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

This  agent  could  not  understand  on  the 
start  why  we  would  not  let  him  pursue 
the  methods  he  used  in  working  for 
other  papers.  Being  a  bright  man  and 
of  good  business  principles  he  appre¬ 
ciates  the  situation  now.  From  his  past 
experience  with  some  other  papers  it 
seems  to  be  a  surprise  to  him  that  old 
subscribers  have  no  “kicks”  coming. 
Few  people  in  this  world  like  to  “kick 
well  enough  to  do  so  without  some  rea¬ 
son,  either  real  or  apparent.  When  there 
is  any  general  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  people  there  is  some  good  reason  for 
it.  This  agent  did  not  have  any  com¬ 
plaints,  or  as  he  puts  it,  “kicks,’  be¬ 
cause  our  whole  thought  and  energy  is 
devoted  to  the  work  of  making  the  paper 
useful  to  them,  and  the  instruction  to 
every  one  from  the  agent  who  sends  one 
subscription  a  year  up  to  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  manager  is  to  treat  every  sub¬ 
scriber  as  a  personal  friend,  as  wo  hold 
him  to  be,  and  to  give  him  the  benefit 
of  any  doubt  that  may  arise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  business  with  the  paper. 

Speaking  about  “kicks,”  however,  we 
do  get  one  now  and  then.  Here  is  the 
substance  of  one  received  only  yester- 
day: 

I  wrote  you  twice  besides  this,  and  you 
were  not  gentlemen  enough  to  answer  my 
letter.  If  you  are  not  decent  enough  to  an¬ 
swer  now,  you  can  stop  my  paper,  and  I 
will  advertise  your  methods  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Now  advertising  our  methods  in 
country  neighborhoods  is  just  what  we 
want,  provided  you  advertise  us  as  we 
try  to  deserve;  mind  you,  not  as  we  may 
sometimes  actually  deserve.  But  this 
letter  was  so  emphatic  the  publisher 
took  pains  to  look  it  up  himself.  We 
could  find  no  letter  bearing  his  name, 
but  we  did  find  a  remittance  last  June 
from  some  one  at  his  post  office,  but  the 
sender  neglected  to  sign  his  name.  We 
also  found  a  letter  written  in  Septem¬ 
ber  reminding  us  that  he  had  made  the 
remittance,  but  this  letter  was  also  with¬ 
out  a  signature.  These  two  letters  were 
evidently  in  +he  same  hand-writing  as 
the  one  just  received,  so  we  were  able 
at  last  to  give  him  credit  and  make  an 
explanation.  We  actually  had  about  200 
letters  last  year  containing  money  from 
people  who  neglected  to  sign  their 
names,  and  we  had  to  wait  their  com¬ 
plaint  before  giving  credit.  Some  of  the 
letters  of  complaint  that  followed  are 
the  most  vigorous  “kicks”  we  get  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  year.  It  seems  a  law  of 
human  nature  that  we  are  most  un¬ 
charitable  with  others  when  we  are  our¬ 
selves  responsible  for  the  cause  of  com¬ 
plaint. 

It  seems  that  we  never  knew  a  time 
when  so  many  schemes  were  under  way 
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to  allure  a  dollar  from  country  pockets. 
If  you  get  a  letter  saying  you  were  a 
successful  contestant  in  some  guessing 
contest,  and  are  entitled  to  a  prize,  pro¬ 
vided  you  send  some  money,  you  can 
safely  conclude  that  you  are  paying  all 
or  a  little  more  than  the  prize  article,  is 
actually  worth.  It  is  rather  a  favorite 
scheme  to  tell  you  that  you  have  won  a 
building  Jot,  and  all  you  need  to  do  is  to 
send  $5  for  a  deed.  In  such  cases  deeds 
have  been  sent  for  a  bit  of  land  under 
water  in  a  Long  Island  swamp  over  100 
miles  from  the  city.  Making  out  deeds 
at  $5  a  copy  is  rather  a  paying  business. 

After  the  three  days’  cold  snap  was 
over  the  first  days  of  the  month  sub¬ 
scription  returns  again  increased  as  we 
expected,  and  every  day  for  the  month 
so  far  is  ahead  of  last  year,  except  the 
three  reported  last  week.  Those  who 
have  not  yet  sent  in  renewals  should  do 
so  at  once.  Your  name  is  not  on  the  list 
for  the  rose  until  the  renewal  is  re¬ 
ceived. 

Have  you  any  of  those  small  envelopes 
around  the  house  that  ought  to  be  hand¬ 
ed  out  to  your  neighbor?  If  so,  don’t 
leave  them  there. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Black  Ben  Davis.— As  readers  know, 
there  has  been  much  controversy  about 
the  alleged  difference  between,  the  Gano 
and  Black  Ben  Davis  ’apples.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  Horticultural  Society  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  matter.  This 
committee  now  issues  a  report  of  10  close¬ 
ly-written  pages— the  result  being  summed 
tip  as  follows: 

“After  finding  no  differences,  either  in 
the  fruit  or  in  the  trees,  by  which  they 
can  be  separated,  your  committee  is  forced 
to  conclude  that  Black  Ben  Davis  and 
Gano  are  one  and  the  same  variety;  and 
that  their  having  been  regarded  locally 
as  being  different  sorts  is  only  another 
case  where  isolated  trees  of  a^  variety, 
having  been  brought  to  notice  in  some¬ 
what  widely  separated  neighborhoods,  have 
each  for  a  time  been  given  different  names 
and  each  has  been  honestly  regarded  as 
being  of  distinct  seedling  origin.” 

The  Mead  Strawberry.— Thinking  that 
some  of  your  readers  may  like  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  “Mead”  strawberry  1 
send  it  to  you.  I  have  fruited  it  for  the 
last  three  years  in  the  field  with  many  of 
the  newer  varieties  and  it  excels  all  the 
perfect  blossom  berries  that  I  have  tried, 
being  a  strong  grower,  very  productive 
of  plants  and  fruit,  foliage  free  from  rust, 
berries  large  to  the  end  of  season,  conical 
in  shape,  one  of  the  best  flavored  and  a 
very  firm  berry;  thrives  on  light  or  heavy 
soil;  season,  medium  to  late;  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  berry.  john  wooldredge. 

Worcester'  Co.,  Mass. 


In  the  good 
old  days  the 
sexton  announc¬ 
ed  a  death  in 
the  community 
by  a  stroke  on 
the  church  bell 
for  every  year  of 
the  life  that  was 
gone.  People 
expected,  then,  to  live  to  old 
age,  and  speculation  at  the 
first  tap  of  the  bell  took  a 
narrow  range  including  only 
those  who  had  lived  the  al¬ 
lotted  time.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  people  should  not 
have  the  same  expectancy  of 
age  to-day,  except  for  the 
neglect  and  abuse  of  the  one 
organ  on  which  all  the  other 
organs  depend — the  stomach. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery  enables  men 
and  women  to  be  strong  and 
healthy,  by  curing  diseases  of 
|  the  stomach  (and  other  or- 
(  gans  of  digestion  and  nutri- 
|  tion),  which  prevent  the 
proper  nourishment  of  the 
body. 

"I  had  been  sick  for  two  years 
J  with  indigestion  and  nervous  de¬ 
bility,  and  had  taken 
medicine  from  my  fam¬ 
ily  doctor  for  a  long  time 
without  much  benefit,” 
writes  Mrs.  W.  H.  Pee¬ 
bles,  of  I,ucknow,  S.  C. 
"  Was  induced  by  my 
husband  to  consult  Dr. 
Pierce  by  letter.  You 
advised  me  to  take 
1  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  ’  and  1  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription,’  which  I  did, 
and,  to  ray  great  sur¬ 
prise,  after  taking  six 
bottles  I  was  cured.” 

The  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser,  in  paper  cov¬ 
ers,  is  sent  free  for 
2 1  one-cent  stamps  to 
pay  expense  of  mail¬ 
ing  only.  Address 
Dr.  R„  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Worth  $100  A  Bottle. 


_  „  ,  ^  Collinsville,  Texas,  Feb.  10, 1903. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburj?  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen I  read  your  advertisement  the  other  day 
In  regard  to  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure,  and  having  two  fine 
and  valuable  horses  which  had  been  lame  with  Spavin 
for  nine  months,  I  sent  to  the  druggist  at  Decatur  for  a 
pottle  of  Spavin  Cure,  which  in  six  weeks  removed  all 
lameness  and  soreness,  and  a  Splint  from  another  one, 
and  all  three  horses  are  sound  as  colts.  The  one  bottle 
was  worth  $  1 0O  to  me*  You  may  use  my  name  at  any 
time  you  wish.  Very  truly  yours, 

P.  H.  SEGLER. 

Price  SI |  six  for  S5.  Asa  liniment  for  family  use  it 
has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or 
address 


DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBURQ  FALLS.  VT. 


Defy  the  Coldest  Blizzard  with  a 

Vestibule 
Storm  Shield. 

It  keeps  the  driver  warm  and  dry  as  in  a  closed  cab. 
It  saves  the  horse  against  the  wind  and  stops  the 
strain  on  buggy  top.  Fits  on  any  buggy  and  looks 
neat  and  firm.  Curtains  and  windows  disappear  by  a 
touch.  No  incumbrance— put  on  or  off  in  two  minutes. 
Sent  on  approval.  Picture  catalog  free.  “Are  you 
with  us  ?  ” 

REX  BUGGY  SHIELD  CO. 

41  Oak  Street,  Connersville,  Ind. 

■w  ■ -w  j  t-J  ■  ■  DRILLING 

W  LrLL  machines 


“IslRUMELY? 


The  thresherman  has  many  reasons,  too  many  to  give 
here.  Summed  up,  it  means  the  model  threshing  outfit, 
thebest  money  can  buy.  You  will  find  the  latest  catalog 

on  Rumely'*  Roar  Geared  Traction  Engines  and 
New  Rumely  Separator*  full  of  threshermen’s  logic, 
argument  that  convinces.  Write  us  for  it.  Mailed  free 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


[  V*  — nMlac<  Tr.h.veth.  best  Mid  che.p«it  Iron, 

j  DUunuSu  steel,  lumber  Mid  the  cheapest  lmbor,  w.  oMk  I 
I  and  do  make  the  belt  Baw  Mills  on  earth.  4  h.  p.  (see  out.)  Cut,  2,000 
I  ft.  »  dar.  All  sizes.  Plansrs,  8hlngle  Mill,  and  Editors  with  our  Pat- 
1  .nt  Variabl. FrlctlonFeed;  PortabloGrlndlng Mills,  Water  Wheels, 
Lath  MUIs,  oto.  Our  catalog  shows  all.  Bond  for  It.  Lowest  freight,. 
Da  Loach  Mill  Mfg.  Co..  Bos  900,  Atlanta,  Ca.  | 
1  14  Liberty  St.,  Naw  York. 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  ro®k- 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  Powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily  Sendfor  catalog. 

wrr.r  JAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  ¥» 

WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

o 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  W« 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL 


For  the  Future 


yon  put  good  money  into  a  buggy 


It  isn’t  for  a  day— nor  a  week— nor  a  year  that  you  buy  a  buggy.  Whenyi - -  - 

you  want  one  that  will  last  for  years.  We  are  balding  buggies  for  the  future— for  your  future  and  ours. 


you  want  one  that  win  last  ror  ye 
Your  neighbors  and  friends  will  want  our  buggies 
and  strong  we  have  made  yours.  It  pays  ns  to  be  honest 


durable 
er  to  the 
celebrated 


in  years  to  come,  when  they  see  how  lasting, 
onest  and  to  make  honest  buggies.  Our  one) 
buggy  buyersof  1904  is  a  celebrate 

Split  Hickory  $ 


50 


TOP 
BUGGY 

For  Only 

Made  of  Split  Hickory— not  sawed 
— guaranteed  for  2  Yean  und  good  for  20— thehand- 
somest,  strongest,  most  stylish  top  buggy  you  ever  saw,  and 
well  worth  $75.  We  make  this  vehicle 
to  your  order— make  it  for  you.  No 
dealer  or  agent  can  buy  one  a  cent 
cheaper  than  you  can.  That’s  your 
advantage.  We  furthermore  Bhip 
the  buggy  to  you  on 


DAYS  FREE 

TRIAL 


to  have  you  give  it  a  thorough  test 

_  and  trial  before  you  call  it  yours. 

We  want  to  tell  yon  all  about  this  buggy  and  our  plan  for  supplying  you  with  one  direct  from  our 
factory.  There’s  a  large  picture  and  full  description  of  the  buggy  in  our  Free  186-puge  Catalogue 
|  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  Harness.  Send  for  that  to  day.  Notes  We  carry  a  full  line  of  high- 
grade  Harness,  sold  direct  to  the  user  at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  (H.  C.  Phelps,  President)  2239  Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


Works  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stamps^ 
Makes  a  Clean  Sweep 


of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. 

A  man,  boy  and  a  horse  can, 
operate  it.  No  heavy  chains! 
or  rods  to  handle.  You  can¬ 
not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax-:i:^ 
es  on  unproductive  timber 
land.  Illustrated  catalogue 
Free,  giving  prices,  terms 


Pull,  an  Ordinary  Grub  In  \  Yi  Minutes.  | 

Igand  testimonials.  Also  full  . 
m information  regarding  our  a 

X.  L.  GRUBBER.  \ 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  4.  > 
STUMP  MACHINE. 


t 


2-HORSE  HAWKEYE 

and  other  appliances  for  $ 
clearing  timber  land.  w  } 


MILSJB  M FO.  CO.,  SCO  lith  St.,  Monmouth,  III.  Address  Milne  Bros.  forSHETLAND  PONYCatalogue.  ) 

_ ■-■■au  ■  a  ■  ■  m  m  ■  ■  r  it  i  i  i  ■  -  i - 


“SAVErTHE-HORSE” 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 

SPAVIN  CURE 

Begin  Treatment  at  Once ;  Have  a  Permanently  Sound  Horse  for  Spring, 

Cured  horses  are  absolute  certainties  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  remedy  for  your  own  case.  Such 
results,  as  shown  in  our  booklet,  by  business  men  whose  reliability  can  be  readily  ascertained,  have 
carried  “SAVE-THE-HORSE”  over  skepticism,  prejudice  and  uncertainty.  Send  for  booklet  and  copy 
of  written  guarantee,  which  is  as  binding  to  protect  you  as  the  best  legal  talent  couid  make  it.  No 
man  need  see  his  horse  suffer  and  become  incapacitated. 

“  SA-VE-THE-KOTISE  99  Positively  and  Permanently  Cures  BONE 
and  BOG  SPAVIN,  THOROUGUPIN,  KING  BONE  (except  low  ringbone,)  CURB,  SPLINT, 
CAPPED  HOCK,  WINDPUFF,  SHOE  BOIL,  WEAK  and  SPRAINED  TENDONS  and  all 
LAMENESS.  Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

$5.00  per  bottle.  Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle.  Need  of  second  bottle  improbable, 
except  in  rarest  cases.  If  your  case  is  different  we  advise  frankly  as  to  possibility  of  the  remedy 
effecting  a  cure.  Give  veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if  he  is  competent.  Describe  age,  development,  locatioo 
of  swellings,  lameness,  and  way  horse  carries  and  holds  leg. 

$5.00  per  bottle  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  express  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y.  Also  manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Pixlne. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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HIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  23 


M APES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

A  Bajin  Henhouse.— Does  Mr.  Mapes 
tl’ink  it  practical  to  convert  a  large  barn 
(10  feet  wide)  into  a  “Winter  resort”  for 
bens?  In  the  Summer  I  want  the  hens 
scattered  in  colonies  in  my  orchards.  I 
have  no  first-class  place  to  build  new 
houses  for  them  for  the  Winter,  but  I 
have  the  barn,  a  large  part  of  which  I  can 
spare.  I  would  propose  to  use  a  part  for 
a  three-story  henhouse,  basement  (front 
is  level  with  the  outside  ground),  main 
floor  and  scaffolds,  making  the  pens  13 
feet  wide  by  about  36  feet  from  front  to 
rear,  suitably  divided  into  roosting,  lay¬ 
ing,  scratching  and  feeding  rooms,  using 
where  necessary  just  a  board  set  up  edge¬ 
wise  on  the  floor,  and  having  a  walk  at 
the  back.  One  object  in  such  a  scheme 
would  be  the  consolidation  of  the  birds 
into  close  quarters  where  one  man  could 
easily  care  for  a  large  number.  w.  o.  B. 

Harrison.  Me. 

It  seems  to  be  more  and  more  the 
tendency  of  the  times  among  practical 
poultry  men  to  keep  their  hens  con¬ 
fined  to  their  inclosed  quarters  during 
Winter  weather,  and  I  see  no  good  rea¬ 
son  why  such  a  barn  cannot  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Winter  resort  for  hens. 
If  it  is  what  we  call  a  bank  barn  the 
two  lower  floors  could  be  used  for  hens 
the  year  round,  making  runs  in  front 
for  those  kept  in  the  basement,  and  in 
The  rear  for  those  on  the  main  floor. 
The  upper  floor  or  “scaffolds”  would 
be  all  right  in  Winter,  but  the  birds 
would  have  to  be  removed  to  the  col¬ 
ony  houses  for  the  Summer.  Plenty  of 
window's  should  be  used  in  the  front, 


furnishes  an  ideal  perch  from  June  1 
to  October  1,  after  the  chicks  are  old 
enough  to  fly  up  to  it.  Instinct  seems 
to  teach  them  that  safety  from  noc¬ 
turnal  enemies  is  to  be  found  on  a  high 
perch.  One  visit  of  a  skunk  or  mink  to 
the  premises  will  send  to  the  limbs  the 
next  night  every  bird  that  can  possi¬ 
bly  fly  high  enough.  I  have  never  known 
mites  to  trouble  chickens  roosting  in  a 
living  tree,  and  have  yet  to  find  any 
record  of  such  a  case.  This  is  quite  an 
advantage.  The  droppings  are  de¬ 
posited  where  the  tree  gets  the  full 
benefit  from  them.  My  mouth  fairly 
waters  yet  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
large  cherry  tree  in  which  my  father’s 
chickens  always  roosted  when  I  was  a 
boy.  The  pullets  should  be  removed 
from  the  trees  to  their  Winter  quar¬ 
ters  before  they  are  ready  to  begin 
laying,  as  it  is  poor  policy  to  excite 
them  after  laying  begins,  for  fear  they 
will  stop  and  not  start  again.  It  is  no: 
so  pleasant  to  climb  about  in  a  fruit 
tree  after  dark  in  search  of  chickens, 
as  it  is  after  ripe  cherries.  If  there 
are  many  to  catch  it  is  best  to  teach 
them  to  eat  inside  an  inclosure  of  some 
kind.  If  no  building  stands  conveni¬ 
ent  a  small  inclosure  can  be  extem¬ 
porized  with  a  few  old  boards  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  wire  netting.  Teach  the  chickens 
to  eat  their  supper  in  this  inclosure, 
and  when  you  are  ready  to  remove 
them  from  the  orchard  shut  the  door 


FOUR  MEMBERS  OF  TI1E  FAMILY.  Fig.  26. 


in  order  to  get  sufficient  light,  as  pens 
36  feet  deep  are  of  unusual  depth. 
Scratching  or  feeding  room  could  be 
arranged  nearest  the  front  where  best 
light  can  be  secured,  and  roosting 
quarters  in  the  darker  end  near  the 
alley.  One  man  could  give  a  host  of 
hens  good  care  in  such  a  “Winter  re¬ 
sort,”  and  a  little  artificial  heat  could 
be  used  to  better  advantage  than  in  the 
ordinary  one-stoqy  house. 

Green  Bone  Questions.— For  75  hens  how 
much  green  bone  would  be  best  to  feed  at 
a  time  for  eg g  producing?  How  much  for 
young  incubator  chicks?  How  often  for 
both?  E.  R.  D. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Ind. 

An  ounce  of  green  cut  bone  per  hen 
is  usually  considered  a  full  meal,  and 
three  or  four  meals  a  week  is  consid¬ 
ered  often  enough  by  most  of  those 
who  use  it.  This  would  take  from  four 
to  five  pounds  per  meal  for  75  hens. 
Mr.  Turner,  who  fed  the  banner  flock 
last  Winter  in  the  cooperative  feeding 
test  conducted  by  Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
in  Bulletin  212,  fed  his  500  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  all  they  would  eat  once 
each  day,  but  cooked  it  before  running 
through  the  bone  cutter.  He  used  the 
whole  carcasses  (largely  horses),  and 
his  hens  ate  an  average  of  nine-tenths 
of  an  ounce  per  hen  daily  for  the  entire 
119  days  of  the  test,  cooking  and  cut¬ 
ting  before  weighing.  They  kept  in 
good  health,  only  eight  being  lost  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  Winter,  and  laid  22,420 
eggs  in  the  119  days  from  December  1  to 
March  31.  Mr.  Turner  writes  me  that 
on  December  17  of  the  present  Winter 
he  got  50  eggs  from  a  pen  of  150  White 
Leghorn  pullets  all  fed  in  one  flock. 
His  success  indicates  that  cooked  meat 
and  bone  can  be  profitably  fed  in  larg¬ 
er  amounts  than  is  usually  advised. 

Orchard  for  Chicks.— Will  chickens  do 
well  if  they  are  taken  out  of  the  brooder 
and  turned  loose  in  an  orchard  with  no 
shelter  until  Fall?  a.  C.  l. 

Woodbury,  Conn. 

I  answer  yes  without  hesitation  to 
the  above.  The  limb  of  an  apple  tree 


while  they  are  eating  their  supper. 
You  can  then  handle  them  with  ease 
and  at  a  minimum  of  fright,  as  soon  as 
it  becomes  dark.  o.  w.  mapes. 

A  Family  Group. — A  reader  in  New 
York  State  sends  us  the  picture  shown 
at  Fig.  26.  This  is  certainly  a  happy 
family.  The  girls  care  for  the  cow,  who 
has  had  all  inclination  to  be  rough 
pruned  out  of  her  by  dishorning  and 
devotion.  fShe  is  not  afraid  of  the  dog, 
and  he  will  not  be  found  nipping  butter 
fat  out  of  her  heels  on  the  way  home 
from  pasture.  Suppose  a  man  could 
have  30  such  cows — what  a  grand  fam¬ 
ily  of  girls  he  would  have,  and  how  the 
cows  would  care  for  them. 


Bells  on  Sheep.— In  regard  to  bells  on 
sheep  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  dogs 
away,  I  consider  them  of  great  value.  I 
have  used  them  for  the  past  10  years  in 
my  flock.  I  use  about  10  bells  to  "every  100 
sheep.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bells 
bewilder  the  dogs,  and  they  leave  them. 
Of  neighbors  on  three  sides  of  our  lot,  one 
man  lost  over  30  sheen  in  one  year.  I 
did  not  lose  any.  I  put  the  bells  on  old 
sheep  and  the  tamest.  f.  b.  gorham. 

West  Rutland,  Vt. 

Getting  Rid  of  Soot.— Will  you  ask 
your  readers  if  there  is  any  practical  way 
of  getting  rid  of  the  soot  in  the  chimney 
other  than  burning  it  out,  which  is  not 
always  safe?  e.  g. 

Ashfield,  Mass. 


HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper,  Founder,  Pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract¬ 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc., 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  in¬ 
variably  cured  by  the  use  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 

TUTTLE  S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  spratng 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience"  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  bnt  Tattle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offeronly  temporary  relief  if  any. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  the  empire 

Stock  &  Poultry  Food 

Is  guaranteed  the  bestor  your 
money  back,  and  is  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  a 
saving  of  more  than  50  percent. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

EMPIRE  FOOD  CO., 

54  Elizabeth  St.,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

‘Corn  I*  King."  Its  wonderful  possibilities  practical¬ 
ly  developed  in  the  newest  and  latest  Silage  work; 

j  “MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS.” 

•  An  entirely  new  and  practical  work  on  Silos,  their  con- 

Istruction  and  the  process  of  filling,  to  which  is  added 
.  complete  and  relialileinformation  regarding  Silage  and 

Iits  composition;  feeding  and  a  treatise  on  rations, 
being  a  Feeders’  and  Dairymens'  Guide. 

j  I— Advantages  of  the  Silo.  IV— How  to  Make  Silage. 

I  II  -Building  the  Silo.  V -Feeding  Silage. 

:  III — Silage  Crops.  VI— A  Feeder's  Guide. 

I  212  pages  of  plain,  practical  Information  for 

•  practical  men.  Contains  just  the  things 
I  you  have  wanted  to  know  and  could  not  findeloe- 
I  where.  Copyrighted  1903.  Postpaid  for  10 
*  "  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 

^THE SILVER  MFG.CO., 

Salem,  Ohio, 


Spavu 
Cvirb 
Splint 


'  Cars  These  Blemishes 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
Sprung,  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil. 
Slight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  i 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write today. 

FLK1HING  BROS.,  Ch.mUU, 

213  Union  Stoek Yard*, Chicago,  III 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  forCatalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F.  H.  CHACE. 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAYS: 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  i, 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron. -^Empties  Its 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  simplest 
and  beet  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cab 
(Irons,  etc.  s»-  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  R.  SPERRY  A  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill 


IOOOOOOOOO 


P  0  U  LT  R  V*a 

^POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed, Incu¬ 
bators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  j 
|  our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  J 
^asking— it's  worth  having.  ( 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

)  Dept.  HG.  26  &  28  Yesey  Street.  New  York  City,  i 

OQOOOOOOOOQQOQOOOQQOOOOOC ( 


ies  eggs  si: 

TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL , 

I  Nopay  until  youproveltcutseasier 
I  and  faster  than  any  other.  Isn't! 
I  that  the  fairest  offer?  Catalogue  free.  I 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

|Box  15,  Milford,  Mass.  I 


THE  CROWN 

bones.  For  the  poultryman.  liest  in  the  world. 
Lowest  in  price.  Send  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Wilson  Bros.,  EASTON,  PA. 

GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  Standard  bred  poultry  for  1904, printed  in  color., 
fine  ehroino,  suitable  for  framing,  illustrates  and 
describes  60  varieties.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  eggs,  tells  all  about  poultry,  their  dis* 
eases,  lice,  etc.  This  book  only  1  O  cents. 

B.  H-CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


nCITU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
U  HA  in  I  U  LluC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

We  still  have  a  few  of  our  choice  Cockerels  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  moderate  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


“.REASONABLE  PRICES.”-“i?”’S  El"; 

B.  Leghorns,  It.  C.  Black  Mlnorcas,  B.  Oipingtons.  it. 
I  Reds,  Pekin  Drakes,  Bronze  Turkey  Gobblers.1  C.O. 
D.  if  tjreferred.  Arthur  McCain  &  Co.,  Delaware,  N.J. 


Breeders’  Directory 


Naiad  of  St.  Lambert 


was  a  great  cow.  Aside  from  her  official  test,  she 
was  a  full  sister  to  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert 
[36:12  in  seven  days.  867:14  in  a  year]  and  her 
owner  once  refused  115.000  for  her.  AUie  of  St. 
Lambert  was  another  great  cow,  and  her  record 
combined  with  that  of  her  full  sister  has  never 
been  beaten  for  milk  and  butter  by  any  other 
two  full  sisters  of  the  Jersey  breed.  Eurot»s 
was  another  great  cow,  as  shown  by  her  then 
great  year’s  butter  test  and  the  potency  of  her 
blood  through  her  descendants. 

Every  Bull  on  Sale  List  B19  traces  closely  to 
one  or  more  of  these  great  cows.  See  advertise¬ 
ment  on  pages  376.  894.  14.  30  and  46  and  write  for 
booklet  and  list.  DO  IT  NOW. 

WINTKRGREEN  HILL  FARM 
SCOT  TSVILLE,  N.Y. 


Registered  Jersey  bun  ogives 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


irnPrY<?  Five  Reg  Bulis:  7  Keg.  Heifers;  Sond 
JUlOL  I  0  color;  St.  Lambert  strain;  2 tolOmonths 
old.  J  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


VUliito  Flains,  3NT.  Y. 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


BRIARCLIFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEAU. 


BRIARCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
great  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  .  are  of  the  finest. 


Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHILES  and  Standard -Bred 
BLACK  MINORCAS  and  WHITE  WVANDOTTES 
_  _  Z3?~ Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Flains.  N.  Y, 


QUALITY. 

FOR  SALE— One.  two  or  three  Vearling  Jersev 
Heifers. grand-daughters  of  Emma’s  Pearl,  in  calf  to 
our  imported  bull.Arthur’s  Golden  Marquis;  also  two 
Bull  Calves  by  Arthur’s  Golden  Maiquis  out  of  tested 
dams.  They  are  bred  right,  raised  right  and  for  sale 
right;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  ami  grades  ail  ages  ami  sexes, 
amt  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  ami  milk 
strains  ami  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

MYER  db  SOKT, 

Bridg-eville,  Delaware. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
“  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


‘J™ HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


lood  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Balia, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIH-FRIESIAN  STOCKr^d  b* 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  list  giving 
prices  and  breeding.  W.W.  CHENEY,  Manlius.N.Y. 


JERSEY  RED  PIGS  AND  HOGS 

Sows.  Bred,  !8>25.  Boars,  Fit  for  Service, 
Pigs,  8  to  10  weeks,  SB.  Catalogue  Free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berltshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks  to  6  mos .  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


DERKSHIRE  and  C.  WHITE  PIGS,  85  up.  B. 

'  *  P.  Rock  Cockerels.  $1.00.  P.  C.  Service  Boars, No. 
1  Stock.  w.  A.  LOTHEKS,  Lack,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  Jacks  and  Jennets  I  ever  owned 
Some  especial  bargains.  25  reasons  why  farmers 
should  raise  mules.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol.  Wis.,  R.  F.  D.  No. 2 


PAAA  —Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  only, 
thlld  $1.50  per  15;  *10  00  per  100.  AlsoPekin 
Duck  Eggs,  $1  00  per  13;  $8.00  per  100 
CRYSTAL  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM,  West  Cox- 
sackie,  N .  Y . ,  R.  F.  D. 


S|  p  A|  ft  bred  18  years  for  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
H  P  N  ^  up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free 
"  ■■  ■■  The  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Morrisonville, Ill, 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs.  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty  60  p  book,  lUc 
Ratesfree.  J  A  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford,  Pa 
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MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

Cut  Marsh  Hay  and  Horses.— If  salt 
marsh  hay  was  run  through  a  hay  cutter 
and  cut  into  small  bits,  then  fed  in  this 
condition  to  a  horse,  would  there  be  any 
danger  of  the  sharp  edges  of  the  finely 
cut  hay  working  their  way  through  the 
walls  of  the  horse’s  stomach,  especially 
if  mastication  was  not  thorough?  s.  c. 
Pomerania,  N.  J. 

We  should  not  expect  any  trouble 
from  feeding  the  hay  mentioned.  The 
walls  of  the  stomach  are  especially 
thick  and  strong,  and  have  been  liken¬ 
ed  to  “a  hollow  muscle.”  The  juices  of 
the  stomach  would  soon  act  upon  the 
hay  to  soften  it,  and  this  is  well  start¬ 
ed  in  the  mouth.  Horses  often  eat 
briers  and  thistles  without  apparent 
harm,  and  almost  everyone  has  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  a  horse  pick  out  briers  in 
pieference  to  good  grass  in  the  pasture. 

Cow  Gives  Bitter  Milk.— I  have  a  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  that  gives  bitter  milk.  She  will 
fieshen  the  latter  part  of  March.  Two 
months  ago  she  gave  about  2V2  gallons  of 
milk  daily  on  poor  pasture;  now  she  gives 
scarcely  a  gallon,  and  it  is  very  bitter. 
Her  feed  consists  of  bran  one  gallon, 
crushed  corn  in  ear  one  gallon  twice  a 
day;  also  clover  hay  and  corn  fodder.  Ap¬ 
petite  is  good  but  she.  acts  as  though 
drowsy.  T  notice  some  lumps  on  her  back 
under  the  skin,  but  think  that  is  caused 
by  a  fly  during  the  Summer.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  the  trouble  is?  J.  a.  b. 
Jackson,  Mo. 

We  do  not  know  the  exact  cause  of 
the  bitter  milk,  but  should  change  our 
plan  of  caring  for  the  cow,  and  should 
expect  when  she  came  in  again  that  her 
milk  would  be  all  right.  She  is  getting 
loo  much  feed,  in  our  opinion,  and  it 
being  nearly  time  to  dry  her  off  may  be 
the  cause  of  it.  As  near  as  we  can  esti¬ 
mate  it  she  is  getting  14  to  18  pounds  of 
grain  a  day,  which  is  by  all  odds  too 
much  for  a  cow  that  ought  to  be  dry 
within  a  month.  We  should  drop  all 
grain  and  feed  only  the  clover  hay  and 
corn  fodder  until  within  two  weeks  of 
calving  when  we  should  give  her  from 
two  to  four  quarts  of  bran  a  day,  and 
after  calving  increase  the  quantity  add¬ 
ing  gradually  of  the  corn  until  she 
reached  a  profitable  maximum  flow.  Is 
the  milk  bitter  when  first  drawn  or  does 
it  appear  upon  standing?  If  only  the 
latter  see  that,  all  utensils  are  strictly 
clean  and  well  scalded  before  using.  Is 
the  clover  hay  clean  and  bright?  Musty 
hay  or  corn  fodder  will  sometimes  af¬ 
fect  the  flow  of  milk. 

How  to  Pasteurize  Cream.— Will  you 
tell  me  how  to  Pasteurize  cream?  w.  l. 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Small  amounts  of  cream  may  be  Pas¬ 
teurized  by  using  some  kind  of  appara¬ 
tus  on  the  double-boiler  plan,  like  those 
used  for  cooking  our  breakfast  cereals. 
What  we  wish  to  do  is  to  heat  the 
ci earn  quickly  and  have  all  in  the  ves¬ 
sel  at  a  uniform  temperature.  Let  it 
stand  about  20  minutes  when  reaching 
140  degrees  and  then  cool  rapidly.  We 
wish  to  avoid  the  cooked  flavor,  which 
is  done  by  not  heating  above  140  de¬ 
grees,  and  keeping  all  of  it  at  a  uniform 
temperature.  The  better  way  is  to  place 
the  cream  in  some  can  that  will  float  in 
a  larger  vessel.  The  water  should  be 
already  hot  in  the  outer  vessel  when 
the  cream  can  is  placed  in  it.  .  Stir  the 
cream  constantly  during  the  whole  op¬ 
eration,  as  the  parts  against  the  outer 
walls  would  become  much  hotter  than 
that  in  the  center.  After  getting  the 
cream  up  to  140  and  letting  it  stay  at 
this  temperature  20  minutes,  set  the 
cream  in  cold  or  ice  water,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly  until  you  get  it  down  to  about 
50  degrees.  A  simpler  method  but  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  risky,  is  to  have  a  large  asbes¬ 
tos  mat  which  is  set  right  on  the  stove, 
and  the  cream,  in  a  wide-bottomed  can, 
is  set  directly  upon  this.  It  will  heat 
quickly,  and  will  not  burn  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  but  look  out,  the  stirring  must  be 
constant,  and  there  is  danger  of  get¬ 
ting  the  cream  too  hot  on  the  bottom. 

Grain  Feeding  For  Cows. — “That 
cow  never  had  a  pound  of  grain  in  her 
life,  and  when  she  gets  your  care  and 
keeping  (note  the  subtle  flattery  here) 
she'll  do  great  things.”  We  have 
bought  a  number  of  this  kind  of  cows, 
and  have  always  been  disappointed  in 
them.  Instead  of  grain  having  the  an¬ 
ticipated  effect  they  do  not  do  as  well 
as  cows  that  are  accustomed  to  it.  We 
have  also  seen  people  who  were  afraid 
to  buy  cows  from  us  on  the  plea  that 
they  had  been  used  to  lots  of  grain,  and 
if  they  had  less  thev  wouldn’t  do  any¬ 
thing,  when  in  fact  we  probably  fed  less 
grain  than  the  man  who  was  talking. 
Because  we  feed  grain  the  year  around 
people  sometimes  think  we  are  heavy 
feeders,  yet  we  would  almost  vouch  that 
in  the  six  or  eight  months  during  which 
they  fed  a  heavy  and  often  one-sided  ra¬ 
tion  they  fed  much  more  per  cow  than 
we  did  for  the  year.  When  silage  is 
short  instead  of  the  usual  custom  of  two 
feeds  a  day,  we  should  cut  to  one  rather 
small  feed.  Cows  like  a  variety  of  food, 
and  by  the  above  plan  we  can  make  this 
variety  cover  a  much  longer  period. 
Silage  is  a  succulent  feed  that  helps 


keep  the  bowels  in  good  working  con¬ 
dition,  and  we  should  want  it  to  last  as 
long  as  possible.  By  the  use  of  silage 
cows  do  not  have  to  drink  as  much  out¬ 
side  water  as  where  all  dry  feed  is  fed. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


VARIOUS  POULTRY  QUESTIONS. 

1.  May  Golden  Sebright  Bantams  in  the 
same  family  have  single  combs,  while 
others  have  double  combs,  and  still  be 
purebred  stock?  2.  At  what  age  do 
pigeons  commence  laying,  and  about  what 
age  do  they  stop  laying?  3  What  per 
cent  of  weight  will  a  turkey  lose  in  dress¬ 
ing?  4.  What  is  the  greatest  weight  a 
turkey  has  been  known  to  attain? 

Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y.  h.  a.  b. 

1.  Many  of  our  rose-comb  varieties  of 
poultry  will  occasionally  produce  young 
with  single  combs.  This  does  not,  how¬ 
ever.  denote  any  impurity  of  blood  but 
such  birds  should  not  be  used  for  breed¬ 
ing,  as  it  will  tend  to  aggravate  the 
trouble.  2.  Pigeons  will  usually  begin 
work  at  from  four  to  eight  months  of 
age,  according  to  the  season,  the  breed 
and  their  household  conveniences  and 
surroundings,  and  the  length  of  time 
they  will  continue  depend  much  on  same 
conditions  and  the  chance  they  have  for 
living.  I  have  had  birds  to  do  well  at  12 
to  15  years  of  age,  but  the  average 
breeders  have  probably  seen  their  best 
days  at  from  six  to  eight  years.  3.  The 
loss  in  dressing  turkeys  varies  as  with 
all  other  kinds  of  poultry;  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  method,  but  five  to  six  per 
cent  will  be  close  lo  the  general  aver¬ 
age  when  nicely  dressed  according  to 
New  York  market  requirements.  4.  I 
have  heard  of  exceptional  Bronze  gob¬ 
blers  weighing  as  high  as  56  pounds  but 
never  handled  a  bird  that  weighed  more 
than  44  pounds,  which  is  considered 
heavy.  j.  e.  s. 


He  was  a  philosopher  and  a  talker. 
She  was  a  woman  of  action.  They  stood 
together  on  the  bridge  and  watched  a 
tug  that  was  hauling  a  long  line  of 
barges  up  the  river.  “Look  there,  my 
dear,”  said  he.  “Such  is  life.  The  tug 
is  like  the  man,  working  and  toiling, 
while  the  barges,  like  the  women,  are” — 
His  wife  gave  him  no  time  to  finish  the 
sentence.  “I  know,”  she  said:  “the  tug 
does  all  the  blowing  and  the  barges  bear 
all  the  burden.” — Credit  Lost. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


MILK  FEVER 

WHY  NOT  PREVENT  IT? 

PREVENTION  18  CHEAPER  THAN  CURE. 

Write  for  Moore  Bros.  “General  Cow 
Drink”  Pamphlet,  Free. 

Address,  MOORE  BROS.,  V.  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WITH  HUSKS. OH 

or  off,  cob  corn  or  shelled,  all 
grains.  It  will  not  choke. 
There’s  speed  and  fine  or 
Coarse  grinding  with 

Kelly 

DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills. 

J  Steady  force  feed.  Doub¬ 
le  breakers,  double  set  burrs. 
Little  power, any  kind, runs 
them .  4  sizes.  Catalog  free. 

he  O.  S.  Kelly  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


You  Try  It. 

It  costa  nothing.  Re¬ 
turn  at  our  expense  if 
this  mill  fails  to  grind 
shelled  corn,  ear  corn, 
all  grains  or  mixed 
feed  stuffs,  easier,  fast¬ 
er  and  better  than  any 
other. 

New  Holland  Mills 

are  the  practical,  every  day  mills  for  every 
day  wants.  No  other  good  mill  at  so  low  a 
price.  Made  in  3  sizes.  Adapted  to  any  kind 
of  power.  Don’t  fail  to  got  our  free  catalogue 
before  buying. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  CO., 

^  Box  1  IB,  Now  Holland,  Pa.  ( 


More  Cow  Money 

You  can  invest  in  nothing  that  will  bring 
you  larger  cash  returns  than  the 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

Guaranteed  to  turn  more  easily,  to  last  longer, 
to  lie  more  easily  cleaned,  to  give  less  trouble 
and  to  be  more  satisfactory  in  every  way  than 
a  ny  other  separator.  Simplest  in  construction. 
Investigate  our  claims— ask  any  Empire  user. 
Handsome  Catalogue  Free. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  III. 


We  alone  make  the 
Tubular,  all  competi¬ 
tors  make  the  old  style 
bucket  bowls.  They 
cannot  make  tubular 
bowls  because  of  our 
patents.  The  Tubular 
is  worth  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  any  of  the  ! 
old  style  bucket  bowl 
separators,  as  thousands  of  dairymen  will  | 
testify.  Write  for  Catalogue  No.  153 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Chicago,  Illinois.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  the  most  efficient  and  dur¬ 
able  in  the  world,  excelling  in 
every  feature  all  other  creaming 
machines  and  methods. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  local  agent’s  name. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  |  74  Cortlaiult  Street. 

Superior 
Cream 
Separator 

GET  ALL  THE  CREAM 

Complete  separation  is  made  in  HO  to 
SO  minutes  by  cold  water  circulat¬ 
ing  through  the  specially  constructed 
center  water  columns  and  outer  water 
Jacket.  Simple  and  practical.  Does 
not  mix  water  and  milk.  Surer  results 
with  less  trouble  and  expense. 

We  Give  a  Binding  Guarantee 

and  refund  your  money  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Company 
301)  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


XUB  CHAIN -HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head,  illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conu. 


PRESCOTT’S  S 


WINGING 
WIVEU 
TANCHION 
KEEPS  COWS  CLEAN 
Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
particulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
59  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  Mass 


SILOS 

«  904. 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood. 

II  n  til  to  build,  plant,  fill  and 
nUll  feed.  Yonr  post  office  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  onsilosandBilageand  1/ kin  Ml 
many  things  you  should  l\  II  U  TV 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co* 
Michigan. 


Implement  Co.,  Box  10,  Monroe,  Mich 


Wilder’s  Stanchion 

— being  an  improvement 
over  Smith's.  Lightest, 
strongest,  quickest,  safest 
Stanchion  made.  Has  steel 
latch  and  automatic  lock. 
Becomes  stationary  when 
open.  Animal  cannot  turn 
it  in  backing  out.  Made  of 
best  seasoned  hard  wood. 
Pinsfor  f  astenlngwlth  every 
Stanchion.  Send  for  testi¬ 
monials.  WlLDEU— STRONG 


Made  for  the  Man 
Who  Wants  the 
Best. 


The  Endless  Apron  Great  Western 

anure  Spreader. 

OnnCinQ  and  pulverizes  all  kinds  of  ma" 
0 IM  LflUu  nure,  fresh,  well  rotted,  mixed,  full 
of  straw  or  cornstalks,  sheep  manure.  No  matter 
how  tough,  we  guarantee  our  spreader  to 
spread  it  so  evenly  that  one  load  will  do 
more  good  than  three  spread  by  hand.  End¬ 
less  Apron  is  always  ready  to  load.  No 
turning  back  after  each  load  is  spread 
Front  wheels  cut  under  and  machine  can 
be  turned  in  its  nrni||  ITCIl  while  in 
own  length.  nbUULnilLU  motion 
to  spread  thick  or  thin.  Our  non-bnncliahle  rake  holds  all  large  chunks  on  top  of  beater  until  they  are  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized.  Combined  Hood  and  End  Gate  keeps  manure  away  from  beaterwhileloading  and  acts  as  wind  hoodin  spreading. 
I  IPUTCOT  noi  CT  ever  produced  on  a  manure  spreader,  because  front  and  rear  wheels  track  and  theload  is  nearly  equal- 
LiUll  I  to  I  linflr  I  ly  balanced  on  front  ami  rear  axles  which  brings  load  up  close  to  horses.  Send  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  giving  full  description  and  how  to  apply  manure  to  secure  best  results,  Saves  t  till e,  labor,  money- 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  CO.,  16  &  18  S.  CLINTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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TOMORROW 


Is  not  the  time.  Send  Today,  if  you  wish  to  obtain 
this  beautiful  bronze  parlor  clock  FREE,  an  order 
for  20  lbs.  of  New  Crop,  60c.  Tea,  or  20  lbs.  Baking 
l’owder,  45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted  order  Teas  and  B.P., 
or  CO  lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee,  S8c.  a  lb. 

COUPONS,  which  can  be  exchanged  for  many 
Magnificent  Premiums,  given  with  every  25c. 
worth  of  Tea,  Coffee,  Baking  Powder,  Spices  and 
Extracts. 

Send  today  for  our  Premium  List,  prices  and  directions. 

TbeGreatAmericanTeaCo.,Box  290, 31-33  VeseySt.,N.Y. 


DA  DM?  of  Plank  save  Timber  and  Cash.  Cheapest, 
DnnllO  strongest,  best.  7.000  in  42  States.  Book  for 
stamp.  8HAWVER  BROTHERS,  Beilefontaine,  Ohio 


Planet  Jr.  No.  4  is  King. 

Shown  below  on  the  left.  It  is  an  outfit  which  every  gardener  ought  to  have.  It  is  a  seederwhich 
plants  in  hills  or  drills.  It  is  a  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Plow.  Operator  can  quickly  convert  from  one  to 
the  otl  ca  there’s  hardly  a  limit  to  its  separate  duties,  such  as  opening  seed  trench,  dropping 
seed,  i'  OjL £.  rolling,  hoeing,  cultivating,  furrowing,  ridging.  Works  between  or  astride  the 
rows,  earth  to  or  from  plants.  Most  ingenious  devices  for  sowing,  marking,  adjusting  han* 

dies,  i  O  xrong,  durable,  simple  and  light  running  enough  for  boy’s  work. 

;r  Planet  Jr.  No  12 

‘  ’°1  shown,  hoes,  cultivates  and  plows.  It  works  between  or  astride  the  rows,  and 

tnrov  i  to  or  from  the  plants.  Wheels,  frame  and  tools  are  most  durably  made,  yet 

qusite  lightness  and  ease  of  running.  For  a  combination  cultivating  tool  and 
licety  of  work  its  equal  cannot  be  found.  Write  to-day  for  the  Planet 
fc-*  Jr.  1904  Catalog.  It  shows  the  “Planet  Jr.”  line,  embracing  Plain 
and  Combined  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Hand  Cultivators,  Walk" 


in 


rC  A 

CC JL 


ig  Cultivators,  Harrows.  One  and  Two-Horse  Riding 
Cultivators,  Beet  Sugar  Cultivators,  etc.  Over  100  illustrations, 
including  10  beautiful  halftones  showing  horn  and  foreign 
farm  and  garden  scenes. 

Free  for  the 
Asking, 

S.  L.  Allen 
&  Co., 

Box  1107  V 

!  Philadelphia. 


M\\  _ _ 
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SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corr 
\  In  the  ear,  or  Grain  In  any  form.  Strong,  exact 
'  reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


35  Warren  8t.  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


WATER. 

If  yon  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  yon  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty -five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  8t.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

40  N  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


with  an  Appleton  Wood 

SAW  you  can  rapidly  and  with 
ease  and  safety  M  _  _  _ 

SAW 

your  own  wood 
and  Save  Coal, 
time,  labor  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbor’s 
wood  and  make 


$5to$l5aDay 


Strong,  rigid 
frame,  adjustable 
dust-proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  five  styles. 
Also  the  famous  “Hero”  Friction-Feed  Drag  Saw, 
Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Husk- 
ers,  Shellers,  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  III. 


Leave  Off  Chopping, 

wasting  your  time  and  strength.  It  is  easy  J 
work— turning  the  wood  pile  into  money  or 
keeping  up  your  own  fires  with 

Freeman’s  Wos1 

Easy,  perfect 
working  machines 
of  varied  patterns 
and  right  prices. 

We  also  make  the 
famous  Freeman 
Windmills,  Corn 
Shellers,  Feed  Cut- 
1  ters.  etc. 

Ask  for  our  cata¬ 
logue  102 

I  S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS 
MFG.  CO., 

1  Racine,  Wisconsin. 


SAWS 


agS 

horse  powers,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 

Harder  Mfg  Co., Cobleskill.N.  Y. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ‘  ‘TH  E^M  ASTERinWORKM  AN,’’ 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  half  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Especially  adapted  for  Irrigation  in  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (Sizes  2,  2#,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  16  Horse  Power. 
"Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Meagher  and  15th  Street,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 


DAN  PATCH  1 :56'4 

FASTEST  HARNESS  HORSE  IN  THE  WORLD 

BLEATS  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  EVERY  DAY-** 

The  engraving  shown  in  this  advertisement  is  made  from  a  celebrated  painting,  by  one  of 
the  best  animal  painters,  of  the  world-famous  Dan  Patch  1:56#  in  one  of  his  tremendous  flights 
of  speed.  The  wonderful  Dan  Patch  has  never  lost  a  race  and  has  paced  more  miles  in  2:00  to 
1:56#  than  all  other  trotters  or  pacers  combined.  International  Stock  Food  Co.  bought  Dan 
Patch  last  fall  for  $60,000.  At  that  time  his  record  was  1:59#,  He  ha9  had  “International  Stock 
Food”  ever  since  and  has  reduced  his  mile  record  to  1:56#,  half  mile  record  to  :56  and  mile 
record  to  wagon  to  1 :57#  and  mile  record  on  half  mile  track  to  2:03#.  If  “International  Stock 
Food”  is  good  for  such  horses  as  Dan  Patch  and  our  other  great  stallion,  Directum  2:05#,  the 
world's  champion  "4-year-old”  trotter,  you  can  be  sure  that  it  will  be  extra  good  for  your  stock. 
We  feed  it  every  day  to  all  of  our  stallions,  brood  mares,  colts,  etc.,  on  our  International  Stock 
Food  Farm  of  650  acres,  12  miles  from  Minneapolis.  Be  sure  and  test  “international  Stock 
Food"  for  your  Horses,  Colts,  Cattle,  Calves,  Sheep,  Hogs  or  Pigs.  Its  use  will  not  cost  you  a 
cent  unless  it  makes  you  extra  profit  over  your  usual  plan  of  growing  or  fattening. 


We  own  “International  Stock  Food  Farm,”  which  i • 

located  12  miles  from  Minneapolis  and  contain!  650 
acres.  We  feed  “International  Stock  Food’*  every  day 
to  all  our  World  Champion  Stallions,  Dan  Patch  1:5GX» 
Directum  2 :05J{  and  Roy  Wilke*  2 :0G^ ;  and  alto  to  our 
Young  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  Wore  Horses, 
Cattle  and  Hogs.  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD” 
8  FEEDS  roR  ONE  CENT  is  Prepared  from  Root*, 
Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at 
Paris  Exposition  In  1900  as  a  High-Class  vegetable, 
medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  small 
amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a 
Great  Aid  In  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  it 


increase*  tho  appetite,  Aid*  Digestion  and  Assimila¬ 
tion  eo  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from 
the  grain  eaten.  Wo  positively  guarantee  that  its  use 
will  make  you  extra  money  over  tho  usual  Plan  of 
Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  “International  Stock 
Food”  can  bo  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Goats,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  It  will  mako 
your  Calves,  Colt*  or  Pigs  grow  amazingly  and  will 
keep  them  healthy.  It  is  Absolutely  Harmless  even  if 
taken  into  tho  Human  System.  You  insist  on  eating 
tho  following  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own 
food  at  every  meal :  Table  Salt  is  a  stomach  tonic  and 
worm  medicine,  Table  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating 


tonic.  Table  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  Tablo 
Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  eat  these  medicinal  ingred¬ 
ients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your  food,  and  it 
is  proven  that  these  medicines  promote  health  and 
strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.  “In¬ 
ternational  Stock  Food”contains  puro  vegetable  medi¬ 
cinal  ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary 
an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  you  de¬ 
sire  to  keepthem  in  tho  best  possible  condition.  “Inter¬ 
national  Stock  Food”  is  endorsed  by  Every  High-Class 
Farm  Paper  and  Oyer  One  Million  Progressive  Farmers 
and  Stockmen.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and 
permanently  strengthens  tho  entire  system  so  that  dis¬ 


ease  is  prevented  or  cured.  “International  Stock  Food” 
is  sold  on  a“Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  by  Fifty  Thousand 
Dealers  throughout  the  World,  and  has  the  Largest  Sale 
erer  known.  Your  Money  will  be  Promptly  Refund¬ 
ed  in  Any  case  of  failure.  We  Refer  You  To  Any  Bank 
Or  Wholesale  House  In  Minneapolis.  Beware  of  the 
many  Cheap  and  Inferior  Imitations  bow  on  the  market! 
No  Chemist  can  separate  and  name  all  the  Different 
powdered  Roots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  we  use  in 
our  preparations.  Any  Chemist  or  Manufacturer  claim¬ 
ing  to  do  so  Bust  be  an  Ignoramus  or  a  Falsifier.  Imita¬ 
tions  Are  Always  Inferior.  Insist  On  Haring  The  Gen- 
nine  And  You  Will  Always  Obtain  Paying  Results. 
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A  $300000  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


BOOK  CONTAINS  183  large  ENGRAVINGS  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY, 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  Is  a  Beantiful  Live  Stock  Pictnre  «"Prlnted  la  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  it.  Sire  of  Book  is  Gk  by  9)£  inches.  It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  our 
Artists  and  Engravers  make  these  Engravings,  which  are  the  finest  engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  that  you  have  ever  seen.  They  are  all  made  from  actual  photographs 
and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustration!  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  En 
graving!  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  .V“ 1 1  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  describes  all  common  diseases  and  tells 
you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustrations  are  largo  and  scientific  and  better  than  yon  can  obtain  in  any  other  book  regardless  of  price. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH‘D  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

WE  WILL  HAIL  ONE  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  With  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Vf  111  W  rite  Ui  At  Once, Letter  or  Postal  card,  and  ANSW  ER  THESE  TWO  QUESTIONS: 

■srlst.-NAME  THIS  PAPER.  sv2nd.-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 

Address  At  Once....  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  OF  THE  CHAMPION  STALLION  DAN  PATCH  KSOX  (size  21  BY  2s)  MAILED  YOU  FREE 


we:  will  pay  you  $1,000  in  cash 

IF  WE  EVER  REFUSE  TO  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY  ON  OUR  POSITIVE  “CASH  GUARANTEE”  THAT  IS  PRINTED  ON  EVERY  LABEL  OF  THESE  PREPARATIONS.  THEY  ARE  SOLD  BY  60,000  DEALERS. 
“International  Poultry  Food”  (A  remarkable  egg  producer,  and  insures  good  health  and  rapid  growth  for  all  kinds  of  poultry  ).  “International  Louse  Killer.”  “International  W  orm  Powder.”  “International  Heave 
Oure.”  “International  Colie  Cure.”  “International  Harness  Soap.”  “International  Foot  Remedy.”  “International  Hoof  Ointment.”  “International  Phono-Chloro  (A  sure  disinfectant  and  germicide)  .“International 
Compound  Absorbent”  (It  cures  curbs,  spavins,  etc.,  while  your  horse  works) .  “Silver  Piue  Healing  Oil”  (The  wonderful  quick  cure  for  barb-wire  cuts,  kicks,  burns,  etc) .  We  will  be  Glad  to  Refund  Your  Money  if 
they  ever  fail  and  we  agree  to  accept  your  plain, written  statement  and  lsave  the  entire  matter  with  you.  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Ask  for 
Booklet  R 


Gl( 
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GEORGIA 


GEORGIA  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  to  settlers 
and  investors  to  be  found  in  America  to-day.  It 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  less  favored  but 
better  advertised  sections.  It  is  the  ideal  place  for 
Northern  farmers  and  their  sons  to  locate.  Grows 
all  kinds  of  crops,  make  permanent  and  profitable 


moderate  cost.  The  climate  of  Georgia  is  perfect,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold 
and  is  diversified  as  the  land  rises  from  the  sea-level  to  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet. 

No  blizzards,  or  violent  extremes'of  weather.  The  best  climate,  in  fact,  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  continent,  for  health  and  comfort  with  profit.  Coal 
Is  cheap  and  abundant,  educational  and  church  advantages  the  very  best,  water  plentiful,  transportation  facilities  Igood. 
More  than  one-half  the  deposits  in  State  Banks  are  owned  by  Georgia  farmers.. 


LANDS  in  the  most  desirable  sections  of  this  wonderful  state  can  be  purchased  on  long  time  and  at 
far  lower  prices  than  are  asked  in  northern  states.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  or  fertile  land  out¬ 
doors  than  Georgia  possesses  in  abundance.  ®Ten  months  in  the  year  there  is  open  pasturage  for 
cattle.  So  rich  and  fertile  is  the  soil,  so  early  and  convenient  the  market,  that  farms  here  yield  annu¬ 
ally  40  percent  of  their  valuations.  Failure  of  crops  is  almost  unheard  of  in  the  entire  state  of 
Georgia,  and  where  diversified  crops  are  grown  nothing  like  an  unprofitable  year  was  ever  known. 

No  better  opportunity  exists  for  poultry  aud  dairy  farming,  cattle,  hogs  and 
stock  breedinggenerally.  Small  fruits  and  in  fact  all  fruits  grow  to  perfection. 
GROW  any  crop  here  that  grows  in  your  state,  and  others  that  you  cannot 
grow  to  profit.  Ten  cent  cotton  is  like  dollar  wheat.  Georgia  peaches  sell 
for  millions.  Finest  grasses  and  open  pasturage  ten  months  yearly  make 
homes,  and  all  at  a  very  _  dairy  farming  and  cattle  raising  profitable.  Don't 


Write 


GREATER  GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


Lands 

Grow 
Ever 


misjudge  Georgia  just  because  you  know  little  or 
nothing  about  it.  Find.  out.  Lay  aside  any 
prejudice  you  may  possess  and  ask  for  facts,  and 
then  investigate  for  yourself. 


they 
will  tell 


thing 
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BEEF  MAKING  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  Steer  Compared  with  the  Cow. 

One  of  the  most  serious  questions  before  the  farmer 
of  to-day  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  labor  to  carry 
on  the  operations  of  his  farm.  It  is  not  so  much  a 
question  of  high  wages,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
increase  in  farm  wages  in  the  past  four  or  five  years 
has  been  any  greater,  proportionately,  than  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  receipts  from  the  average  farm  for  the 
same  period,  but  it  is  rather  one  of  obtaining  com¬ 
petent  help  at  any  price.  Of  course  most  of  us  get 
our  work  done  in  the  end  somehow,  but  it  is  at  an 
expense  of  anxiety  and  haste  which  robs  us  of  much 
of  the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  doing  our  work 
promptly  and  with  system.  While  this  is  true  of  all 
branches  of  farming,  it  applies  with  special  force  to 
the  dairy  industry,  where  the  dread  of  long  hours,  the 
distaste  for  the  work  of  milking,  and  particularly  the 
confinement  on  Sundays,  combine  to  make  most  farm 
hands  fight  shy  of 
the  dairy  farm. 

In  this  section- 
western  New  York- 
most  of  the  cleared 
land  is  tillable.  We 
do  not  have  the  rock 
and  steep  hillsides 
of  eastern  and 
southern  New  York, 
c  o  n  s  e  q  u  ently  the 
growing  o  f  grain, 
fruit  and  vegetables 
is  the  mainstay  of 
most  of  our  farms. 

Still,  we  must  keep 
stock  to  consume  the 
roughage  of  the 
farm  and  to  main¬ 
tain  its  fertility,  and 
as  the  care  of  a  large 
dairy  does  not  hitch 
very  well  with  the 
growing  of  the  crops 
named  above,  it  has 
come  about  that  the 
live  stock  industry 
here  has  developed 
along  the  lines  of 
sheep  keeping  and 
beef  production — the 
lines  of  least  resist¬ 
ance.  There  are  two 
classes  of  cattle 
feeders  here,  those 
keeping  three  or  four  cows,  who  raise  a  few  steers 
from  calves  and  sell  them  when  about  two  years  old, 
and  those  who  buy  feeders  in  Buffalo,  keep  them  six 
months  or  a  year  and  then  turn  them  off.  The  first 
method  makes  more  trouble,  but  taking  one  year 
with  another  I  believe  it  pays  best  for  the  man  with 
small  capital,  provided  his  calves  possess  at  least  one- 
half  beef  blood.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  raising  two 
calves  from  the  skim-milk  of  each  cow  if  they  are 
taught  to  eat  grain  as  early  as  possible. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  history  of  a  lot  of  six  ani¬ 
mals  two  years  old  next  Spring,  not  because  there  is 
anything  remarkable  about  it,  but  to  illustrate  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make.  The  owner  kept  three 
cows.  He  kept  their  calves,  feeding  them  new  milk 
for  a  week  or  so,  then  gradually  changing  over  to 
skim-milk.  A  little  oil  meal  was  stirred  into  this 
until  the  calves  learned  to  eat  a  dry  mixture  of 
ground  corn  and  oats  and  say  one-fifth  oil  meal.  Then 
he  bought  three  more,  cutting  down  the  milk  for  the 
older  ones.  Four  were  about  equal  parts  Jersey  and 
Short-horn.  The  others  ran  more  to  the  latter  breed, 


but  all  have  made  a  remarkably  even  growth.  They 
were  pastured  during  the  Summer  and  Fall,  being  fed 
what  milk  there  was  and  about  one  quart  apiece  of 
the  grain  mixture  per  day.  September  and  October 
are  the  critical  months  of  a  calf’s  first  year,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  better  to  confine  them  to  a  roomy 
shed  or  basement,  as  the  nights  begin  to  get  cool  and 
the  pasturage  short  and  feed  the  same  as  though  in 
Winter  quarters.  Indeed,  the  best  calves  are  those 
which  are  not  pastured  at  all  the  first  Summer  but 
are  kept  the  whole  time  in  this  way. 

During  the  first  Winter  these  calves  were  fed  all 
the  silage  they  would  clean  up  twice  a  day,  with  a 
little  hay  at  noon,  also  about  half  a  pound  apiece  per 
day  of  cotton-seed  meal.  On  this  fare  they  made  a 
steady  growth  and  came  out  in  the  Spring  with  the 
smooth  sleek  coat  so  often  lacking  in  cattle  of  that 
age.  This  Fall,  beginning  about  September  15,  they 
were  fed  corn  fodder  in  the  pasture  until  put  in  the 
barn  for  the  Winter.  This,  I  think,  is  an  important 


practice,  as  even  when  the  pasture  appears  good  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  falling  off  in  the  condition  of  the  herd 
at  this  time  of  year  unless  some  extra  feed  is  given. 
For  the  first  half  of  the  Winter  these  cattle  are  get¬ 
ting  about  the  same  ration  as  last.  During  the  latter 
half  they  will  be  given  a  little  ground  feed  (corn  and 
oats)  beginning  with  say  two  quarts,  and  increasing 
to  five  or  six  quarts  per  day  during  the  last  month. 
Of  course  it  is  a  little  early  to  predict  results,  but 
last  year  the  same  farmer’s  cattle  weighed  1,150 
pounds  apiece  in  May  and  sold  for  4 y2  cents  per  pound 
to  a  butcher  in  the  nearest  large  town — age  and  treat¬ 
ment  being  practically  the  same. 

The  Buffalo  steers  are  usually  fed  in  larger  lots, 
many  of  them  on  farms  worked  by  tenants,  and  when 
the  margin  between  the  cost  per  pound  of  good  feed¬ 
ers  and  the  selling  price  when  fat  is  one  cent  or  more, 
there  is  probably  more  profit  than  in  raising  them  up 
from  calves.  Many  of  these  are  fattened  on  dry  feed, 
but  much  more  grain  is  required  than  with  silage, 
and  among  the  best  farmers  the  silo  Is  coming  rap¬ 
idly  into  use,  and  is  proving  almost  as  valuable  as  in 


the  dairy.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this: 
There  is  many  a  dairyman  who  would  like  to  get  our 
of  it.  He  is  discouraged  by  trying  to  put  up  with  in¬ 
competent  help  or  no  help  at  all,  and  is  weary  of  the 
steady  confinement  every  day  in  the  week  and  every 
week  in  the  year.  He  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  in  the  work,  it  may  be  years  of  success,  but  now, 
when  he  ought  to  be  taking  life  easier,  he  finds  more 
and  more  work  crowding  upon  him.  He  cannot  sell 
out,  as  the  proceeds  would  not  be  enough  to  support 
his  family  off  the  farm;  besides,  he  could  not  bear  to 
part  with  the  home  built  up  by  a  life  of  toil.  Finally, 
as  a  last  resort,  he  moves  to  the  village  and  leases  his 
farm  to  one  of  those  very  men  who  had  proved  him¬ 
self  impossible  as  a  farm  hand,  and  the  last  state  of 
that  man  is  worse  than  the  first.  I  may  have  painted 
this  a  little  black,  but  are  not  instances  almost  as 
bad  altogether  too  common?  Most  farmers  in  the 
dairy  country  do  not  take  kindly  to  sheep,  and  in  most 
cases  sheep  farming  would  entail  considerable  expense 

for  suitable  fences 
and  buildings,  but  it 
seems  to  an  outsider 
that  the  substitution 
of  steers,  either 
h  o  m  e-g  r  o  w  n  o  r 
western  feeders,  for 
a  more  or  less  large 
fraction  of  the  poor¬ 
er  cows,  would  do 
something  toward 
the  solution  of  the 
labor  question  o  n 
many  dairy  farms. 
This  does  not  apply 
to  the  s  u  c  c  e  s  sful 
cow  man  who  is  get¬ 
ting  $60,  $80  or  $100 
per  cowr  each  year, 
and  who  is  or  ought 
to  be,  in  love  with 
his  calling;  he  has 
somet  hing  better, 
and  I  take  off  my 
hat  to  him.  But  he 
is  sadly  in  the  mi¬ 
nority.  One  of  the 
best  dairy  authori¬ 
ties  in  New  York  es¬ 
timates  the  average 
annual  income  per 
cow  in  the  State  at 
$40.  I  do  not  know 
what  it  costs  in  feed 
and  labor  to  keep 
this  cow,  but  I  have  a  strong  idea  that  a  steer  that 
sells  for  $50  when  two  years  old  represents  consid¬ 
erably  more  net  profit.  w.  c.  blteix. 


A  FINE  BEEF  ANIMAL. — The  above  illustration 
shows  a  fair  sample  of  the  purebred  stock  that  has 
been  used  in  improving  the  herds 'of  Argentina.  The 
native  cattle  were  inferior,  and  little  was  done  by  way 
of  improvement  until  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  During  the  past  10  years  the  development 
has  been  very  rapid.  Shows  are  held,  which  are  well 
attended,  and  large  sales  are  the  result.  Special 
Agent  Bicknell,  writer  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  bulletin  from  which  this  cut  was  reproduced, 
found  that  these  South  American  cattlemen  are 
anxious  to  secure  the  very  best  breeding  stock,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  exceptional  prices  for  such  as  meets 
their  requirements.  The  animals  most  in  favor  for 
this  purpose  are  Short-horns  and  Herefords,  essen¬ 
tially  the  beef  type.  There  is  said  to  be  only  one  Jer¬ 
sey  herd  of  any  size  in  Argentina,  most  people  con¬ 
sidering  them  a  luxury,  as  they  do  not  make  beef. 


GRANDISON  42,  PRIZE  CHAMPION  HEREFORD,  3^  YEARS  OLD.  Fig.  27. 

Reproduced  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletin  48. 
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BUSINESS  IN  A  MAINE  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

Two  years  ago  last  Spring  I  left  Boston  for  good 
and  bought  a  1,500  apple  tree  farm  here  in  the  hub  of 
the  apple  region  of  New  England.  Most  of  the  trees 
are  20  years  old,  have  been  fearfully  neglected,  and 
up  to  last  year  the  maximum  crop  has  been  600  bar¬ 
rels.  Since  I  came  on  the  farm  there  has  been  “some¬ 
thing  doing,”  and  my  crop  last  year  was  1,460  barrels 


of  salable  apples,  No.  1  and  No.  2.  Almost  1,200  cf 
these  were  Baldwins.  Only  about  two-thirds  of  my 
trees  were  bearing  last  year,  owing  to  the  May  freeze, 
so  I  naturally  conclude  that  had  all  the  trees  borne  I 
would  have  had  about  2,000  barrels.  I  engaged  my 
new  barrels  early  in  the  Summer  at  30  and  35  cents 
and  sold  my  apples  for  $1.60  right  through,  buyers  do¬ 
ing  the  packing.  They  have  been  in  the  business  15 
years  and  said  that  with  one  exception  it  was  the  fin¬ 
est  and  cleanest  lot  they  had  ever  seen.  h.  o.  b. 

R.  N.-Y. — Cases  of  this  sort  can  be  mentioned  when 
energetic  men  have  gone  to  old  farms  in  Maine  and 
made  them  very  profitable  with  such  crops  as  apples, 
hay  or  potatoes.  One  would  think  that  the  State  of 
Maine  would  like  to  encourage  this  sort  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  yet  apparently  the  authorities  are  more  desirous 
of  attracting  hunters  or  “sportsmen.”  They  intend  to 
build  a  log  cabin  at  St.  Louis  as  a  representative  State 
building.  It  is  too  bad  that  Maine  is  cursed  with 
such  “friends.”  _ 

A  YOUNG  APPLE  ORCHARD  IN  MAINE. 

I  have  a  small  orchard  of  four-year-old  apple  trees; 
do  not  have  time  to  plant  a  hoed  crop  in  it.  Do  you  advise 
sowing  it  to  cow  peas?  Would  they  do  well  in  this  local¬ 
ity?  If  so,  what  variety  would  you  advise,  where  is  the 
nearest  place  I  can  get  seed,  and  how  much  seed  to  the 
acre?  I  have  some  wood  ashes  to  sow.  What  chemical 
should  I  use  with  them  that  would  benefit  the  trees  the 
most?  t.  o.  K. 

Cooper,  Me. 

Cow  peas  cannot  be  recommended  for  your  locality. 
The  treatment  I  should  suggest  would  be  to  plow  the 
orchard  in  May  or  early  in  June,  harrow  at  least  three 
or  four  times  in  June  and  July,  and  sow  Winter  rye 
at  the  time  of  the  last  harrowing — about  the  first  of 
August.  Repeat  the  operation  next  year,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  plow  before  the  rye  gets  too  high.  If  you  can¬ 
not  grow  a  hoed  crop  do  not  grow  any.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  cultivation,  mulching  is  the  next  best  treat¬ 
ment.  Use  at  least  six  inches  of  coarse  horse  manure 
or  meadow  hay  or  three  or  four  inches  of  old  sawdust 
over  an  area  15  feet  in  diameter  about  the  tree.  As 
the  trees  grow  larger  the  mulched  areas  must  be  in¬ 
creased  in  size.  Don’t  forget  to  feed  the  tree  liberally 
whether  mulching  or  cultivation  is  practiced.  The 
ashes  which  you  have  are  good,  and  I  should  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  acid  rock  phosphate.  About  a  pound  of  nitrate  of 
soda  scattered  over  the  area  mentioned  around  each 
tree  will  give  immediate  and  satisfactory  results. 

W.  M.  MUNSON. 

HARD  BUTTER  IN  WINTER. 

For  the  last  10  years  we  have  had  difficulty  in  Winter 
with  our  butter.  Our  first  cow  was  three-fourths  Jer¬ 
sey  and  the  one  we  now  have  is  a  calf  from  her,  sired 
by  a  purebred  Jersey  bull,  now  seven  years  old.  Every 
Fall  or  Winter,  when  weather  gets  cold,  our  butter  be¬ 
comes  hard,  as  hard  as  a  rock  almost.  I  am  feeding 
the  best  of  clover  and  Timothy  hay  and  millet,  fresh  and 
nice,  and  also  a  little  over  half  a  pailful  of  sugar 
beets  a  day.  I  do  not  use  ground  feed  of  any  kind.  Two 
years  ago  I  bought  equal  parts  of  oats,  barley,  ground 
corn  and  bran;  fed  her  a  12-quart  pailful  in  mash  each 
day,  but  butter  was  as  hard  as  ever.  We  are  feeding 
beets  every  Winter.  Before  this  we  used  white  carrots. 
Can  it  be  the  roots  that  cause  it?  f.  p. 

Neenah,  Wis. 

r  would  suggest  a  change  of  ration,  including  either 
linseed  meal,  gluten  or  dried  distillers’  grains,  because 
these  feeds  have  a  tendency  to  soften  the  butter.  This 
Jersey  cow  will,  during  the  Winter,  with  low  tempera¬ 
ture,  give  a  comparatively  hard  butter  and  so  we  must 


feed  and  care  for  her  and  the  product  to  soften  it.  The 
coarse  feeds  that  one  may  have  upon  the  farm  may 
always  be  used,  I  care  not  what  they  are,  and  fairly 
good  results  may  be  obtained.  Of  course  straw  or  late- 
cut  Timothy  will  make  expensive  milk  when  com¬ 
pared  with  clover  hay  and  silage,  but  a  ration  of  Tim¬ 
othy  and  straw  to  the  extent  of  12  to  15  pounds  a  day 
when  balanced  with  linseed  meal,  gluten  or  some  other 
easily  digested  feed,  will  surprise  a  man.  I  would  be¬ 
gin  with  the  following  ration:  Clover  and  mixed  hay 
10  pounds,  millet,  what  she  will  eat  up  clean;  linseed 
meal,  two  pounds;  gluten  feed,  two  pounds;  bran  or 
middlings,  two  pounds,  cornmeal,  two  pounds,  beets, 
one-fourth  bushel.  This  ration  may  be  too  large;  if 
so,  feed  what  the  cow  will  easily  digest,  do  not  over¬ 
feed.  Supply  a  variety  and  a  balanced  ration  to  suit 
the  demands  of  the  cow.  Handle  the  cream  so  that 
it  will  ripen  properly.  Much  butter  is  ruined  when 
made  from  a  single  cow,  because  churning  and  ripen¬ 
ing  are  delayed.  _  h.  e.  c. 

THAT  “NOVEL  POWER”  WINDMILL 

In  response  to  the  many  inquiries  for  a  working 
plan  of  the  power  windmill  which  I  described  briefly 
in  the  issue  of  October  24,  1903,  page  738,  I  enclose  a 
plan  which  I  hope  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  working  parts  of  this  mill.  The  mill  (see 
Fig.  28)  should  be  built  on  the  center  of  the  building 
and  as  near  where  power  is  required  as  possible.  For 
a  12xl2-foot  wheel  giving  about  eight  horse-power 
would  require  6x6-inch  corner  posts,  4x4-inch  braces, 
2xl0-inch  plates,  2x4-inch  rafters;  either  a  flat  or 
four-sided  roof.  In  the  cut  the  part  marked  A  (Fig. 
29)  shows  the  floor  and  ceiling  plan.  The  floor  is  a 
little  above  the  barn  roof  and  leaves  an  open  circle 
in  center  12  feet  wide;  it  also  shows  a  raised  circle 
made  of  one-inch  lumber  on  which  the  deflecting 


boards  are  set.  These  boards  are  12  inches  wide,  and 
are  set  10  inches  apart,  cleated  on  both  sides,  top  and 
bottom.  C  shows  the  top  and  bottom  plan  of  the 
wheel  proper,  except  there  are  no  springs  or  shut-off 
chains  at  the  top.  The  wheel  is  built  out  from  two 
cast-iron  spiders  keyed  fast  fo  the  shaft  at  top  and 
bottom;  six  spokes  of  oak  2x3  inches*  a  circle  one  foot 
wide  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  one-inch  lumber  on 
which  are  set  the  cups.  Six  three-eighths-inch  iron 
braces  run  from  the  top  spider  to  near  the  outer  cir¬ 
cle  on  the  lower  spokes,  and  stiffen  the  wheel.  There 
are  also  seven  pieces  of  half-inch  pipe  between  upper 
and  lower  circles,  with  three-eighth-inch  iron  rods  in¬ 
side,  holding  circles  proper  distance  apart.  E  in  the 
cut  shows  the  ends  of  the  cups  made  of  one-inch  stuff 
about  two  feet  the  longest  way,  and  on  the  three- 
sided  part  are  fastened  three  pieces  of  half-inch  wood 
to  complete  the  cup.  These  cups  are  set  on  end  on  an 
iron  pivot  which  is  in  an  iron  socket  top  and  bottom. 
The  plan  shows  a  part  of  the  wheel  in  gear  and  a 
part  out  of  the  wind.  B  shows  a  four-spoke  loose 
wheel  resting  on  a  collar,  and  just  clears  the  lower 
wheel.  The  outer  circle  is  of  three-eighths  by  two-inch 
iron  with  holes  bored  for  the  Iron  rods  that  hold  each 
cup  in  place.  The  two  springs  connect  this  wheel  and 

the  lower  wheel,  and  hold  the  cups  open  in  the  wind. 
The  plan  also  shows  the  chains  passing  from  the  loose 
wheel  over  two  pulleys  on  each  side  down  through 
the  roof  and  fastening  to  a  loose  sleeve  on  the  shaft, 
from  which  a  lever  opens  and  shuts  the  wheel.  A 
plan  of  this  sleeve  and  lever  is  given.  The  iron  ring, 
which  is  ir.  halves  marked  X,  works  in  the  groove 
marked  X,  Fig.  30.  One  end  of  the  lever  is  fastened 
in  roof,  the  other  has  a  rope  reaching  the  floor  below. 
The  shaft  should  be  1%  inch  for  this  size  wheel,  and 
rests  in  an  iron  shoe  which  should  be  kept  filled  with 
oil.  Boxes  on  the  main  shaft  are  placed  above  and 
below  the  wheel,  and  at  proper  distances  below. 
Power  is  obtained  by  bevel  gears  and  a  horizontal 
shaft  in  any  direction  and  any  reasonable  length.  This 
mill  can  be  built  any  width  oi-  height  by  observing 
proper  proportions  as  to  deflecting  boards  and  cups. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  s.  akin. 


ALL  SORTS. 

TWIN  CALVES.— I  have  two  twin  calves  that  will  be 
two  years  old  next  June;  they  are  heifers,  red  in  color, 
black  nose  and  black  around  the  eyes,  black  tongue 
and  a  black  tail.  They  are  part  Short-horn  and  Jersey, 
and  you  cannot  tell  one  from  another;  both  look  alike 
in  color  and  size.  s.  i.  h. 

Louisville,  O. 

DRYING  CORN. — I  see  you  ask  on  page  24  for  experi¬ 
ence  of  drying  out  corn  in  crib.  Last  Fail  I  had  about 
1,000  bushels  of  ears.  When  I  cribbed  it  I  put  one-bushel 
slatted  crates  in  the  crib  end  to  end,  so  that  the  air 
could  go  through.  I  never  have  found  anything  that 
would  dry  corn  any  better.  c.  s.  k. 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 

GREASE  THE  GRINDSTONE. — If  you  have  a  grind¬ 
stone  that  has  a  soft  place  or  a  crack  that  wears  down 
faster  than  the  rest  of  the  stone  use  a  little  oil  or  soft 
grease  on  that  place;  it  will  grind  like  an  oilstone.  The 
tool  will  ride  over  the  oil  and  does  not  seem  to  wear  so 
fast.  After  using  oil  a  few  times  the  place  gets  satu¬ 
rated  and  will  not  need  any  for  a  while.  You  will  soon 
see  how  it  acts.  g.  g.  m. 

Washington  Co.,  Va. 

TOMATOES  AND  SQUASH  BUGS.-Tomato  plants 
will  not  keep  the  bugs  off  squash  vines.  We  had  a  row 
planted  with  tomatoes  on  each  side,  and  never  had  so 
many  bugs  to  contend  with.  We  feel  we  have  found  a 
remedy  for  the  Squash  bugs,  at  least,  it  was  very  ef¬ 
fectual  the  past  season,  and  gave  us  a  fine  crop  of 
squashes.  We  put  a  teaspoonful  of  Paris-green  to  a 
quart  of  air-slaked  lime  and  dust  on  the  vines.  We  used 
it  liberally  whenever  we  saw  the  bugs  starting  on  the 
vines.  s.  d.  k. 

Ohio. 

"BLACK  TEETH”  IN  PIGS.-Mr.  Mapes,  on  page  30, 
asks  for  a  cure  for  his  pigs,  which  he  says  have  fits.  If 
he  will  examine  his  pigs  I  think  he  will  find  small  sharp 
teeth,  between  the  front  teeth  and  grinders,  which  some 
call  black  teeth.  When  I  see  a  pig  come  up  to  the 
trough  and  commence  to  eat,  squeal,  fly  back  and  leave 
the  trough  and  not  care  to  eat  any  more,  I  know  it  is 
those  teeth.  If  he  finds  any  let  him  take  a  cold  chisel 
and  hammer  and  knock  them  out.  Examine  every  pig, 
clean  them  all  out,  and  I  do  not  think  his  pigs  will  have 
any  more  fits.  p.  r>.  h. 

Billings,  N.  Y. 

PLANK  FLOORS  FOR  HORSHS.-In  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  31,  B.  asks:  “Are  cement  floors  good  for  horses? 
Is  it  best  to  put  plank  in  the  stalls  over  the  cement?” 
To  both  of  these  questions  my  answer  is  yes.  Both  my 
horse  and  cow  stables  have  cement  floors,  and  where 
both  horses  and  cows  stand  it  is  planked.  I  find  when 
the  cement  floors  are  wet  they  become  slippery  and  it 
is  difficult  for  horses,  especially,  to  get  up  when  the 
cement  is  wet,  as  they  seem  unable  to  get  a  foothold. 
If  B.  wishes  to  avoid  lame  horses  let  him  plank  his 
stalls  and  move  his  horses  about  on  the  cement  floor  with 
gentleness  and  caution.  d.  w.  i. 

Connecticut. 

CONSULT  THE  COW'S  TASTE.-I  have  had  no  per¬ 
sonal  experience  feeding  silage,  but  several  years' 
personal  care  of  a  Winter  dairy  has  taught  me  some¬ 
thing  about  the  tastes  of  a  dairy  cow.  It  is  no  trick  to 
take  a  table  and  formulate  a  balanced  ration  for  a  milk 
ing  cow,  but  it  does  take  some  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  to  make  a  palatable  one.  Often  the  largest  ration 
will  produce  the  least  milk.  I  have  noticed  that  this 
need  for  a  palatable  ration  was  more  pronounced  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Winter  than  earlier.  It  is  then  that 
one  needs  to  watch  for  indigestion  and  constipation,  and 
to  feed  so  as  to  avoid  it  or  correct  it.  Since  the  great 
value  in  silage  is  derived  from  its  palatability  and  good 
effect  upon  the  bowels  I  would  reason  that  its  benefit 
would  be  greater  in  late  Winter.  Assuming  the  silage 


was  limited  as  it  generally  is  this  Winter,  and  keeping 
nicely,  I  should  reserve  to  use  during  the  early  Spring, 
so  as  to  avoid  much  shrinkage  with  fresh  cows  just  be¬ 
fore  they  go  to  pasture.  Many  cows  that  freshen  in 
March  will  be  by  May  so  shrunken  in  lactation  that 
they  are  only  half  their  possible  value.  Such  a  result 
is  very  largely  avoidable,  and  those  having  silage  ought 
to  find  it  easier  than  feeders  having  none. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  R.  J.  B. 
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BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS. 

Chemicals  With  Corn  on  Sod. 

I  want  to  plow  a  sod  up  in  the  Spring  for  corn.  I  shall 
cover  it  this  Winter  with  manure,  and  would  like  to 
know,  if  I  drilled  some  fertilizer  in,  whether  it  would 
pay  in  additional  corn.  If  so,  how  much  fertilizer  and 
what  kind?  Ground  is  a  heavy  soil  with  a  gravel  subsoil, 
high  and  dry.  a.  f. 

New  Jersey. 

A  good  sod  well  covered  with  manure  ought  to  give 
a  good  crop  of  corn.  We  should  not  use  fertilizer  in 
addition — certainly  not  nitrogen.  If  for  any  reason 
you  want  to  grow  a  big  crop  without  figuring  too 
closely  on  cost,  you  can  add  225  pounds  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  75  pounds  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  This 
may  not  increase  the  corn  crop  enough  to  pay  the 
cost,  but  the  fertilizer  will  not  be  lost.  Our  own  plan 
would  be  to  use  less  manure  to  the  acre  and  more 
rock  and  potash  with  it. 

Different  Forms  of  Nitrogen. 

Does  it  make  any  difference  what  the  ammonia  in  ferti¬ 
lizer  is  taken  from,  the  fertilizer  to  be  used  for  potatoes, 
cauliflower,  Brussels  sprouts,  wheat  and  hay?  Some 
people  tell  me  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  as 
long  as  a  fertilizer  contains  so  much  per  cent  of  it,  but 
I  can  hardly  agree  with  them.  I  understand  ammonia 
can  be  taken  out  of  bone,  fish,  nitrate  of  soda,  tankage 
and  so  on,  and  it  seems  to  me  ammonia  taken  from  those 
different  articles  cannot  all  possess  the  same  quality  of 
plant  food.  Am  I  right  in  my  ideas?  If  so,  which  article 
above  mentioned  will  produce  the  best  plant  food  for  the 
above  crops  in  general?  F.  s.  k. 

Long  Island. 

“Ammonia”  or  nitrogen  is  taken  from  more  than  a 
dozen  different  sources  in  mixing  ferti¬ 
lizers.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  a  form  in  which 
the  nitrogen  is  soluble  in  water,  and  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  feed  the  plant.  We  might 
liken  it  to  sugar,  which  is  available  at 
once.  We  put  it  in  our  mouth  and  it  dis¬ 
solves  immediately.  Sugar  is  extracted 
from  sugar  beets,  sugar  cane,  or  even 
from  cornstalks  or  grain.  If  we  put  a 
slice  of  sugar  beet  in  the  mouth  it  does 
not  satisfy  us,  because  the  sugar  is  not 
available.  It  must  be  extracted  from  its 
cruder  forms  before  it  satisfies  us.  In  like 
manner,  the  nitrogen  in  fish,  blood,  tank¬ 
age,  bone  or  cotton-seed  meal  must  be 
made  over  or  go  through  various  chemical 
changes  before  it  can  “satisfy”  the  plant. 

For  example,  take  dried  blood,  fish  and 
ground  bone.  They  all  contain  nitrogen 
in  what  is  called  the  organic  form — that 

is.  organized  by  growth  or  living  force. 

Before  it  can  be  used  to  feed  the  plant  this 
organic  nitrogen  must  be  changed  so  that 
the  plant  can  absorb  it.  With  moisture 
and  heat  this  organic  nitrogen  decays  and 
goes  through  various  changes  until  it 
takes  the  form  which  we  find  in  nitrate  of 
soda.  All  the  various  forms  of  organic 
nitrogen  come  to  the  nitrate  form  at  last, 
some  requiring  more  time  than  others  be¬ 
cause  they  are  slower  to  decay.  For  in¬ 
stance,  dried  blood  becomes  available 
much  more  rapidly  than  ground  bone,  so 
that  its  nitrogen  is  worth  more.  Suppose 
we  planted  early  potatoes,  and  the  soil  re¬ 
mained  cold.  If  we  used  some  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  fertilizer  the  crop  would  not 
lack  nitrogen  because  the  nitrate  is  all  ready  to  feed 

it.  If  we  used  nothing  but  bone  or  tankage  we  could 
not  hope  for  an  early  crop,  because  the  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  requires  heat  to  make  it  available,  and  the  soil  is 
too  cold  to  permit  it  to  decay.  If  we  use  a  mixture  of 
nitrate,  fish,  blood,  tankage  or  bone  we  shall  have  a 
constant  supply  of  soluble  nitrogen  from  the  first,  as 
these  different  forms  of  organic  nitrogen  decay  one 
after  another,  and  thus  feed  the  plant  without  loss. 
If  we  were  to  use  nothing  but  nitrate  of  soda  we  might 
lose  much  nitrogen  by  drainage,  since  it  is  all  soluble. 
By  using  the  other  forms  we  may  keep  it  locked  up 
safely  until  decay  sets  it  free. 

Lime  and  Potato  Scab. 

The  Michigan  Farmer  recently  printed  the  follow¬ 
ing.  Is  it  right?  “The  application  of  lime  with  or  with¬ 
out  manure  would  have  no  tendency  to  make  potatoes 
scabby.  Scab  is  a  fungous  disease,  and  if  the  live  spores 
are  present  the  tubers  will  be  affected.”  inquirer. 

Not  according  to  our  experience.  Scab  is  certainly 
a  fungous  disease.  It  grows  best  in  an  alkaline  soil, 
and  is  slowest  where  the  soil  is  acid.  If  the  seed  is 
scabby,  or  if  the  soil  contains  the  germs,  we  feel  very 
sure  that  lime  will  increase  the  amount  of  scab  on 
the  crop,  because  it  will  sweeten  the  soil  and  thus 
give  the  /;cab  germs  a  better  chance  to  work.  As  all 
know,  milk  will  sour  quicker  in  a  warm  room  than 
it  will  in  an  ice  box,  because  the  temperature  of  the 
room  encourages  the  germs,  while  the  cold  depresses 
them.  The  Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station  has 
made  this  point  very  clear  in  its  bulletins.  A  reader 


in  northern  Michigan  once  reported  the  use  of  wood 
ashes  without  any  increase  of  scab.  We  had  samples 
of  his  soil  examined,  and  no  scab  germs  could  be 
found  in  it.  His  seed  was  also  clean.  In  such  a  case 
lime  could  not  produce  or  increase  scab,  but  where 
the  germs  were  on  the  seed  or  in  the  soil,  we  are  quite 
sure  that  the  lime  would  have  injured  the  crop. 

What  the  Soil  Needed. 

My  orchard  soil  is  sand,  from  which  hard-wood  timber 
was  cut.  It  was  cropped  the  first  three  years  trees  were 
set,  and  needs  fertilizer.  I  turned  a  piece  of  sod  to  ex¬ 
periment  on.  I  divided  it  into  five  carts.  The  west  fifth 
I  used  a  heavy  dressing  of  horse  manure,  the  east  fifth 
put  on  corn  fertilizer  at  rate  of  300  pounds  to  acre,  and 
when  potatoes  were  up  the  same  amount  of  corn  fertilizer 
again  on  hills.  The  west  fifth  with  manure  yielded  thir¬ 
teen  bushels,  the  east  fifth  with  fertilizer  yielded  914 
bushels  and  the  center  fifth  with  no  fertilizer  of  any  kind 
yielded  8%  bushels.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the  soil  needs 
that  will  benefit  the  fruit  trees?  I  feel  that  I  am  asking 
a  foolish  question,  as  I  experimented  on  potatoes.  This 
is  something  like  feeding  corn  to  cattle  and  making  the 
profit  out  of  hogs  following  the  cattle.  The  commercial 
fertilizer  was  composed  of  nitrogen,  1.65  to  2.46;  am¬ 
monia,  two  to  three  per  cent;  total  phosphorus,  10  to  12 
per  cent;  available  phosphoric  acid,  eight  to  10  per  cent; 
potash,  five  to  six  per  cent.  b. 

Northern  Michigan. 

This  is- a  sensible  question.  We  are  glad  you  asked 
it,  because  it  will  help  others  who  are  trying  to  learn 
what  their  soil  needs.  With  600  pounds  of  that  ferti¬ 
lizer  you  used,  to  the  acre,  about  12  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  50  of  phosphoric  acid  and  35  of  potash.  A 
“heavy”  dressing  of  horse  manure  may  mean  10  tons, 
which  would  give  100  pounds  of  nitrogen,  60  of  phos¬ 


phoric  acid  and  130  of  potash.  We  should  say  first, 
that  the  extra  nitrogen  in  the  manure  caused  most  of 
the  difference  in  the  yield.  If  potash  was  most  need¬ 
ed  the  gain  of  the  part  where  you  used  the  fertilizer 
over  that  where  nothing  was  used  would  have  been 
much  greater.  The  manure  may  have  caused  some  of 
this  gain  by  sweetening  the  land  or  bringing  bacteria 
into  it,  but  the  results  indicate  that  nitrogen  is  the 
element  most  needed  on  that  soil.  That  being  the 
case  you  will  make  a  mistake  in  using  a  fertilizer  so 
low  in  nitrogen.  You  should  use  a  mixture  with  three 
per  cent,  at  least.  You  would  have  better  results  by 
using  five  tons  of  the  manure  per  acre,  and  400  pounds 
of  the  fertilizer  with  it. 

Fertilizers  for  Various  Soils. 

As  a  rule,  in  mixing  fertilizers  for  cereals  to  be  used  on 
clay  soil  that  is  in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation  and  drains 
well,  what  proportion  of  each  of  the  plant  foods  would 
you  consider  about  right?  I  would  also  ask  the  same 
question  in  regard  to  loam  soils.  c.  H.  b. 

New  York. 

As  a  rule  clay  soils  are  x'ich  in  potash.  Some  of 
them  contain  considerable  nitrogen.  Their  greatest 
need  is  usually  phosphoric  acid,  both  because  they 
are  naturally  lacking  in  that  element,  and  because 
acid  phosphate  on  the  clays  acts  to  set  free  quantities 
of  potash.  That  is  why  in  some  parts  of  the  West 
acid  phosphate  alone  on  the  clay  soils  where  clover 
is  grown  will  supply  all  the  fertilizing  needs  for  some 
years.  It  stimulates  the  growth  of  clover  and  makes 
potash  available.  As  the  clover  returns  nitrogen  to 
the  soil  this  gives  a  complete  fertilizer.  The  lighter 


soils  are  deficient  in  both  potash  and  nitrogen,  and  in 
mixing  a  fertilizer  these  wants  are  considered.  In  a 
general  way  for  use  on  a  clay  soil  we  should  use  21/s 
per  cent  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
three  per  cent  of  potash.  Loam  soils  are  variable, 
and  without  knowing  more  about  this  one  we  should 
suggest  a  proportion  of  3V2  per  cent  ot  nitrogen,  eight 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  seven  of  potash.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  only  theory.  We  have  not  found  it  safe  to 
guess  at  the  natural  fertility  in  a  soil.  The  chemists 
tell  us  that  in  the  upper  foot  of  soil  on  an  acre  of 
average  land  there  may  be  natural  plant  food  enough 
to  give  500  crops  or  more.  Yet,  if  we  were  to  plant 
some  crops  in  that  .soil  without  manure  or  fertilizer 
we  would  barely  get  our  seed  back,  while  a  small 
quantity  of  soluble  plant  food  added  would  give  a 
bountiful  yield.  Drainage  or  more  careful  tillage  on 
such  soils  will  sometimes  pay  better  than  fertilizing, 
because  such  operations  help  the  soil  to  give  up  its 
plant  food. 

Cafalpa;  Dwarf  Pears;  Plums. 

1.  Are  there  any  fruit  trees  or  desirable  shade  trees 
that  would  grow  on  land  where  water  stands  for  several 
weeks  each  Spring,  not  steadily,  but  with  Spring  thaws 
and  early  rains?  2.  When  and  how  may  gooseberries  be 
propagated?  3.  What  are  the  main  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  in  planting  pears  as  dwarfs  instead  of  stand¬ 
ards?  4.  Give  me  an  impartial  description  of  the  Wick- 
son  plum.  Do  you  suppose  it  would  do  well  in  southern 
Nebraska?  Would  the  Wyant  do  to  fertilize  it?  5. 
What  is  meant  by  girdling  fruit  trees  to  make  them 
bear  earlier?  e.  k. 

Juniata,  Neb. 

1.  The  Catalpa  will  probably  endure  the  standing 
water  on  the  ground  in  Spring  about  as 
well  as  any  valuable  tree.  It  will  make 
valuable  timber  for  posts  after  a  few 
years.  If  this  tree  is  planted  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  only  the  true' west¬ 
ern  type  is  secured.  By  planting  close, 
about  6x6  or  8x8  feet,  the  trees  will  make 
tall  trunks.  2.  Gooseberry  bushes  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  and  by  layers. 
The  young  wood  is  cut  into  lengths  about 
eight  inches  long,  set  in  good  soil  in 
early  Spring  and  cultivated  thoroughly. 
Layers  are  made  by  digging  the  soil 
about  the  old  bushes,  bedding  down  some 
of  the  branches  and  covering  them  very 
lightly  with  earth  until  they  send  up 
sprouts,  after  which  time  tliey  are  cov¬ 
ered  deeper.  Roots  will  form  along  the 
main  branches  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  and  when  Fall  comes  they  can  be 
taken  up  and  cut  into  sections  having 
both  tops  and  roots,  ready  for  planting. 
4.  The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  plant¬ 
ing  dwarf  pear  trees  over  standards  is 
that  they  bear  much  earlier.  By  planting 
them  deep  they  will  serve  the  purpose  of 
early  bearing  and  after  a  few  years  pear 
roots  will  come  out  above  the  quince 
stocks,  and  these  will  in  the  course  of 
time  make  the  trees  almost  as  thrifty  as 
standards.  4.  The  Wickson  plum  is  one  of 
the  seedlings  of  the  Japan  type  that  was 
originated  by  Luther  Burbank,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  tree  is  thrifty  and  upright  in 
habit,  and  is  now  growing  in  some  parts 
of  Nebraska,  where  it  succeeds  fairly 
well.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  round¬ 
ish  conical  in  form,  of  a  reddish  yellow  color  and 
good  in  quality.  Wyant  is  one  of  the  American  type 
of  plums,  and  a  very  good  variety,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  would  be  of  any  special  value  as  a  pollenizer  for 
Wickson.  This  would  have  to  be  tested.  5.  Girdling 
trees  to  make  them  bear  is  done  in  several  ways.  One 
is  to  cut  canoe-shaped  patches  up  and  down  the 
bodies  of  the  trees  and  take  out  the  bark  in  June. 
Some  take  out  a  ring  of  bark  several  inches  wide  en¬ 
tirely  around  the  body  of  each  tree.  Others  cut 
gashes  but  take  out  no  bark.  In  all  cases  if  done 
while  the  bark  peels  very  freely  no  damage  is  done 
to  apple  and  pear  trees,  but  it  will  kill  trees  of  the 
stone  fruit.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

A  HEMLOCK  MULCH.— The  item  on  page  4,  concern¬ 
ing  pine  needles  for  mulching,  is  interesting.  I  have 
noticed  in  a  50-acre  lot,  recently  cleared,  that  had  grown 
up  to  berry  bushes,  that  the  very  finest  red  raspberries 
(often  superior  in  size  and  quality  to  cultivated  berries), 
were  to  be  found  growing  about  the  top  of  a  fallen  hem¬ 
lock  tree,  and  often  along  the  trunk  of  a  fallen  hemlock 
that  was  of  too  poor  quality  for  lumber.  Evidently  the 
hemlock  needles  are  not  as  acid  as  the  pine  kind.  On 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  land,  a  few  years  ago,  I 
planted  a  66  x  66-foot  potato  patch  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment.  It  was  on  a  slope  of  40  degrees,  and  the  variety 
of  undergrowth  cut  from  the  ground  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  one  armful  of  wood  from  the  pile  cut  there¬ 
from  had  seven  different  kinds  of  wood  in  it,  and  it 
was  not  picked  out  purposely,  either.  Well,  there  were 
a  few  hollows  on  this  slope,  and  when  clearing  it  off  I 
threw  some  hemlock  tops  and  small  limbs  in  the  hollows 
to  fill  up.  Potatoes  were  planted  two  feet  apart  each 
way.  Those  in  the  hollows  had  very  little  dirt  above  or 
below,  but  they  were  the  nicest  and  smoothest  of  any 
in  the  miniature  field.  G.  s.  G. 

Newport,  N.  Y. 


TRANSVAAL  DAISY,  Natural  Size,  Color  Bright  Scarlet.  Fig.  31. 

See  Riu-alisms,  Page  72. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  ’he  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  cot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Operating  an  Hydraulic  Ram. 

If.  A.  II.,  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y.—  Can  the 
stream  from  an  artesian  well  four  inches 
in  diameter  be  depended  on  successfully 
to  operate  a  hydraulic  ram? 

Ans. — It  can  if  there  is  enough  flow 
from  the  well  pipe  at  a  distance  above 
the  surface  to  get  a  fall  to  work  the  ram 
— say  three  or  four  feet.  If  it  is  a 
strong  well,  discharging  40  gallons  per 
minute  or  more,  it  will  give  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  raising  water  with  a 
ram.  As  to  the  proportion  of  the  water 
that  could  be  elevated  that  will  depend 
upon  the  height,  distance,  etc.  g.  d. 

Permanent  Pasture  for  Michigan. 

W.  L.  0 >,  Warren,  Mich. — I  have  a  40-acre 
farm;  one  of  the  fields  always  was  a  pas¬ 
ture,  never  plowed  until  two  years  ago.  I 
have  had  corn  on  it  for  two  years.  This 
Spring  I  wish  to  sow  it  to  barley  and  seed 
it  for  a  permanent  pasture.  The  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  very  rich;  only  the  two  crops 
of  corn  have  been  raised  on  it.  What  kind 
of  grass  seed  would  you  use,  and  how 
much  per  acre? 

Ans. — A  hay  meadow  does  not  repre- 
seii  what  a  permanent  pasture  might  be 
or  ought  to  be  if  properly  seeded  and 
properly  cared  for.  In  the  case  of  your 
correspondent  the  soil  is  rich,  but  a 
sandy  loam.  He  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  is  much  harder  to  secure  a  per¬ 
petual  and  permanent  pasture  on  sandy 
loams  than  on  clays  or  clay  loams.  The 
grasses  are  especially  adapted  to  soils 
containing  clay.  They  will  not  do  as 
well  on  sandy  loams  or  sand.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  carry  on  much  further  in  Michi¬ 
gan  commercial  experiments  witfT  the 
English  grasses.  I  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  fescues,  including  the 
Meadow  fescue  and  the  Rye  grasses  are 
so  poorly  adapted  to  the  Michigan  cli¬ 
mate  that  it  is  folly  to  sow  them  on  a 
large  scale  for  commercial  purposes.  We 
must  look  to  other  grasses  for  our  per¬ 
manent  pasture.  Again,  where  a  per¬ 
manent  pasture  is  expected  to  supply 
herbage  throughout  the  late  Spring, 
Summer  or  Autumn  it  must  contain  a 
great  variety  of  grasses.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest,  therefore,  a  mixture  somewhat  like 
the  following,  the  amounts  given  with 
the  different,  grasses  being  the  amount 
cf  seed  to  sow  per  acre:  Timothy,  five 
pounds;  Blue  grass,  three  pounds;  Red- 
top  (extra  re-cleaned),  one  pound;  Or¬ 
chard  grass,  seven  pounds;  Red  clover, 
four  pounds;  Alsike  clover,  three 
pounds.  This  will  appear  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reader  as  a  monstrous  lot  of  seed  to 
put  on  a  single  acre,  but  it  will  pay  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  less  amount.  Be  sure  to 
get  good,  new  seed  of  the  several  sorts 
mentioned.  If  the  soil  tends  to  be  moist 
I  would  add  two  or  three  pounds  per 
acre  of  Fowl  meadow-grass  (Poa  flaba). 
During  the  first  year  no  crop  can  be  ex¬ 
pected;  a  light  crop  of  the  clovers  and 
Timothy  will  come  on  the  second  year, 
and  about  the  third  year  he  will  get  the 
full  benefit  of  his  seed.  o.  d.  smith. 
Michigan  Exp.  Station. 

The  Grape  Leaf  Folder. 

W.  R.  /).,  Manchester,  Okla. — How  can  I 
head  off  or  destroy  the  Grape  leaf-folder? 
In  the  Summer  of  1902  I  found  a  few  leaf- 
folders  in  my  vineyard;  picked  and  burned 
all  I  could  find.  Last  Summer  they  were 
on  nearly  half  my  vines,  and  “too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention.’’  I  saw  a  vineyard  five 
miles  from  here  almost  white,  and  scarcely 
a  leaf  untouched  by  them.  Would  it  do 
any  good  to  take  away  the  earth  to  a 
depth  of  three  inches  under  the  vines,  and 
replace  with  fresh  earth? 

Ans. — The  Grape  leaf-folder  is  a  small 
yellowish-green  caterpillar  about  three- 
fouKhs  of  an  inch  long,  that  rolls  or 
folds  the  grape  leaf  and  then  lives  in 
the  tube  thus  formed.  Two  broods  of 
these  caterpillars  work  in  Oklahoma 
during  the  Summer,  the  first  in  May  or 


June,  and  the  second  brood  in  August. 
The  caterpillars  transform  through  the 
brown  pupa  stage  into  pretty  little 
moths  within  the  folded  leaves.  The 
moths  are  black,  and  strikingly  marked 
with  white  fringes  and  large  white  spots 
on  the  wings  The  last  brood  of  pupae 
fall  to  the  ground  with  the  leaves,  and 
hibernate  wherever  their  folded  leaf 
may  be  blown.  As  they  do  not  hibernate 
in  the  ground  the  correspondent’s  sug¬ 
gestion  to  remove  some  of  the  soil 
would  avail  but  little.  Rake  up  and 
burn  all  the  fallen  leaves  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable  to  reach  in  the  Fall,  during  the 
Winter  or  early  in  the  Spring.  Crush 
the  folded  leaves  and  the  inclosed  cater¬ 
pillars  during  the  growing  season  when¬ 
ever  one  is  seen.  The  Oklahoma  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  states  that  the  thor¬ 
ough  application  of  a  poison  spray  when 
the  insects  first  appear  in  May  is  effec¬ 
tive.  I  would  recommend  the  arsenate 
of  lead  at  the  rate  of  two  to  four  pounds 
in  50  gallons  of  water,  or  Bordeaux 
Mixture.  I  think  this  stronger  and  safer 
poison  will  prove  more  effective  than 
Paris-green.  Success  with  a  poison 
spray  will  depend  largely  on  the  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  it  is  applied. 

M.  V.  SI.INGEKLAND. 

Wanted:  Large  Showy  Grapes. 

N.  I7.,  White  Co.,  III. — We  are  going  to 
plant  a  commercial  grape  vineyard.  We 
want  large  showy  grapes  that  will  sell. 
We  think  of  planting  Concord,  McPike, 
Worden  and  Hicks  for  black;  Dracut 
Amber  and  Brighton,  red;  Diamond  and 
Niagara,  white.  Rating  crop  of  Concord 
at  100  per  cent,  how  much  would  the  others 
make?  Are  there  any  others  that  would 
make  more  pounds  and  be  better  sellers? 

Ans. — It  is  quite  a  difficult  thing  for 
anyone  to  recommend  varieties  of  fruits 
best  suited  to  any  locality  without  being 
familiar  with  the  soil  and  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  I  would  make  considerable 
changes  in  the  list  submitted  if  I  were 
going  to  grow  “large  and  showy  grapes 
for  the  market.”  The  McPike  and  Hicks 
I  have  not  tested  and  therefore  I  cannot 
say  anything  about  them.  The  follow¬ 
ing  list  is  recommended  to  select  from: 
Moore’s  Early,  Herbert,  Bailey,  Wor¬ 
den,  black;  Dracut  Amber,  Brilliant,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  red;  Niagara  and  Duchess, 
white.  For  a  large  early  black  grape 
there  is  scarcely  anything  ahead  of 
Moore’s  Early,  though  the  bunches  are 
a  little  small,  and  it  is  not  quite  so  pro¬ 
lific  as  Concord.  Herbert  is  a  very  large 
and  handsome  grape.  It  will  quite  like¬ 
ly  bear  more  than  Concord.  Bailey  is 
far  ahead  of  Concord  in  table  quality, 
and  is  about  as  prolific;  Worden  pretty 
much  the  same.  Dracut  Amber  is  a 
large  and  handsome  red  grape,  more 
piolific  than  Concord.  Brilliant  is  about 
the  best  table  grape  that  will  be  likely 
to  succeed  in  your  locality.  It  is  a  very 
showy  grape  also.  It  should  be  grown 
for  the  fancy  market.  The  man  who 
buys  a  basket  of  Brilliant  will  call  for 
more  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  as  prolific 
as  Concord  but  may  not  be  quite  as 
hardy  with  you.  Jefferson  is  pretty 
much  like  it.  Niagara  is  a  very  prolific 
white  grape.  Duchess  is  a  little  larger 
of  berry  and  of  better  table  quality,  but 
is  not  quite  so  hardy  as  Niagara.  You 
may  have  to  send  to  some  southern  nur¬ 
series  for  a  few  of  these  varieties. 

Virginia.  _  R.  ir.  p. 


“And  how  did  you  like  my  lecture?”  a 
lecturer  on  scientific  farming  asked  of  a 
farmer.  “Not  bad,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 
“Not  bad,  sir,  at  all,  considerin’  your 
total  ignorance  of  the  subject!”— Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 


A  Dollar’s  Worth  For 


Every  Dollar 

No  stale  packet  bargain  offers.  All  fresh,  plump,  quick 
starting,  every  kind  grown  in  the  climate  which 
matures  it  best,  North,  South,  East,  West. 

Our  General  Supply  Line 

includes  tools,  appliances,  etc.,  for  Farm,  Garden,  Dairy 
and  Poultry.  The  varied  lines  keep  our  large  force  busy 
all  the  year  and  make  attractive  prices  in  our  large  gener¬ 
al  catalog-,  livery  standard  appliance  for  the  farm  f indus¬ 
tries.  Write  us  your  wants.  Be  >ura  you  get  General 
Catalogue  No.  12.  It’s  FREE  forthe  asking. 

CRIFFITH  &  TURNER  COMPANY, 

20S.  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Warranted 

Seed 

Our  seed  is  sold  under  three  war¬ 
rants— see  catalogue.  We  were  the 
first  firm  to  give  warrants.  If  your 
seedsman  sells  you  seed  whose  pur¬ 
ity  and  vitality  give  full  satisfac¬ 
tion,  stick  to  him.  If  not,  try  ours. 
Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue  free. 


J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  &  SON, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


ESTABLISHED  1802. 


for  over  a  hundred  years  have  been 
universally  recognized  as  the  standard 
of  excellence 


OUR  CATALOGUE— the  103d 
successive  annual  edition — contains  a 
more  complete  assortment  and  fuller 
cultural  directions  than  any  other 
seed  annual  published.  It  contains 
144  large-size  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  half-tone  plates.  In  every 
respect  and  without  exception  it  is 
the  most  complete,  most  reliable  and 
most  beautiful  of  American  Garden 
Annuals.  We  Mail  It  Free. 


J.  M.THORBURN&CO., 

36  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Eyer  Grown. 


None  better  and  none  so 
ow  in  price,  lc  per  pkt. 
and  up, postpaid.  Finest 
illustrated  catalogue  ever 
rinted  sent  FREE.  Engrav- 
ngs  of  *very  variety.  A  great 
lot  of  extra  pkgs.  of  seeds,  new 
sorts,  presented  free  with  every 
order.  Some  sorts  onions  only  65c 
per  lb.  Other  seed  equally  low. 
40  years  a  seed  grower  and  dealer 
and  all  customers  satisfied.  No  old 
seeds.  New.  fresh  and  reliable  every 
year.#  Write  for  big  FREE  catalogue. 

R.H.SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  III. 


SEEDS  THAT  START 

quickly,  that  are  full  of  vitality,  that 
have  the  necessary  qualities  of  right 
growing,  maturing,  choice  variety  and 
selection,  are  what  you  get  when  you  buy 

ISBELL’S 

Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

We  grow  them  up  North.  They  don’t  bring  regret  to 
planters— our  patrons  come  again.  Send  for  our  new, 
beautiful  illustrated  catalogue.  If  it  induces  you  to 
send  us  an  order  you  will  be  the  gainer.  Mailed  free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  A  CO., 

Seedsmen,  Dopt.  B,  Jackson,  Michigan. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee,  page  14. 


Mr.  Farmer 

If  Mr.  Salzer.  whose  lifetime  has 
been  spent  in  improving  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  yields  of  farm  crops, 
can  prove  to  your  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  that  where  you  now  grow  40 
bu.  of  Oats,  Salzor’s  sorts  will  give 
you  100;where  you  take  off  60  bu. 
of  Corn,  Salzer’s  sorts  will  make  it 
120,  and  on  Barley  doubles,  on 
Wheat  triples  your  yield,  and  on 
Potatoes  gives  736  bu.  per  acre, 
as  found  below,  would  you  then  try 
Salzer’s  Seeds  ?  Well,  Sir,  we  can 
prove  and  convince  you  positively 
If  you  will  read  Salzer’s  catalog. 

Salzer’s  New  National  Oats. 

Greatest  Oats  of  the  centur; 
Salzer’s  Oats  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
ns  the  very  best  out  of  over  4'0 
sorts  tried  by  them.  Ever.,  ether 
sort  must  take  the  back  seat. 

187  Bu.  per  Acre. 

S.  Hyde,  Ashland  Co.,  O.,  says: 
“  Your  National  Oats  yielded  for 
me  at  the  rate  of  187  bu.  per  acre.’’ 

231  Bu.  por  Acre. 

L.  8cliiestel,  Osceola  Co.,  Mich., 
says:  “I  never  saw  unything  like 
Salzer’s  National  Oats.  It  yielded 
forme  231  bu.  per  acre.” 

25S  Bu.  per  Acre. 

H.  E.  Nye,  St.  Louis  Co.,  Mo. 
“Your  National  Oats  was  a  sight 
worth  seeing— 4  ft.  tall,  a  solid  stiff 
mass,  not  a  stem  lodged,  yielded 
over  255  bu.  per  acre  for  me !” 

31 0  Bu.  per  Acre. 

M.  E.  Ursner,  Ransom  Co.,  N.  D. 
“Salzer’s  National  Oats  is  great. 
It  made  the  astonishing  yield  of 
310  bu.  per  acre  I” 

Now  Mr.  Farmer 

Your  land  Is  just  as  good,  and 
you  are  surely  jusjt  as  good  a 
farmer,  will  you  not  beat  this  Oat 
record  in  1904? _ 

Speltz  or  Emmer, 

80  Bu.  per  Acre. 

Wonderful  Speltz,  marvelous 
Speltz,  profitable.  Speltz,  the  farm¬ 
er’s  firm  friend,  flourishing  every¬ 
where  and  yielding  80  bu.  of  grain 
and  4  tons  of  splendid  straw  hay 
per  acre  besides. _ 

Home  Builder  Corn. 

Was  named  because  60  acres  in 
1902  produced  so  bountifully  that  it 
built  and  paid  fora  beautiful  home. 
See  Salzer’s  catalog.  It  is  the  big¬ 
gest  eared  early  ami  heaviest  yield¬ 
ing  Yellow  Dent  Corn  we  know. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 
and  Teosinte. 

A  noble  pair.  Billion  Dollar 
Grass,  the  most  talked  of  grass  on 
earth,  makes  14  tons  of  fine  hay 
per  acre,  whileTeosinte  astonishes 
and  startles  you  with  80  tons  of 
green  food  per  acre,  rich  in  sugar 
and  milk  and  food  values. 

Potatoes— 736  Bu.  per  Acre. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  proclaims  to  the  world  that 
Balzer’s  Early  Wisconsin  Potato 
yielded  for  him  73H  bu.  per  acre, 
and  we  have  several  sorts  that 
will  beat  that  record. 

Farmer,  Attention  I  Fall  of  1004 
Potatoes  may  be  worth  60c  a  bu., 
then  10  acres  at  736  bu.  per  acre 
would  mean  |4, 416.00  and  you  can 
pocket  that  money.  If  you  plant 
Salzer '6  Potatoes. 

For  10  cents  in  Stamps 

and  the  name  of  this  paper,  we  will 
send  you  a  lot  of  farm  seed  samples, 
Including  some  of  the  above,  fully 
worth$10.00  to  getastart,  together 
with  our  mammoth  140  page  Illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  well  worth  $100.00 
to  each  and  every  wide  awake 
gardener  and  farmer.  All  this  we 
tend  for  but  10c  in  postage  stamps. 


I0HN  A.SALZER 

SEED  CO. 

LACROSSE, WIS. 


Hammond’s 


Seeds  Lead 


in  vigor,  yield,  earliness 
and  quality.  Better  can¬ 
not  be  had.  Prices  very 
low.  We  can  save  you 
money.  Northern  Grown 
always  the  BEST.  Our 
handsome  100-page  catalog 
Garden,  Field  and  Flower 
Seeds  mailed  free  on  request. 

N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 


of 


BOX  42. 


BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


The  Burpee  Quality  in  Seeds 

ffl/lf  ran  flP  fjrn  Wtl  ?  ^  new  u  Silent  Salesman  n  of  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade  in  the  world  will  be  sent 
Dw3l  liUtl  Will  DC  U1 U  TV  II  •  wjth  j78pagesof  useful  information  and  hundreds  of  true  illustrations— if  you  mail  a  postal  to 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Seed  Farmers,  Philadelphia 
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fl  Smoke  House  Without  Heat. 

One  of  our  readers  wishes  to  build  a 
smoke  house  which  will,  as  he  says, 
“smoke  his  meat  without  roasting  it.”  He 
wants  a  house  of  concrete  and  stones,  but 
liow  can  he  obtain  an  abundance  of  smoke 
without  much  heat?  He  thinks  of  build¬ 
ing  a  cellar  under  this  house  with  a.  con¬ 
crete  floor  over  it  and  large  holes  in  the 
floor  to  admit  smoke  into  the  house.  A 
fire  could  then  be  started  in  the  cellar 
and  the  smoke  let  into  the  house  without 
much  heat.  Do  you  consider  this  practical? 

I  should  think  the  plan  outlined  would 
serve  the  purpose  wanted.  However,  I 
will  state  that  I  have  no  trouble  from 
heat  in  smoking  2,000  pounds  of  meat 
hung  to  high  joists.  R.  h.  price. 

Virginia. 

The  plan  of  a  cellar  under  the  build¬ 
ing  where  the  fire  is  to  be  kept,  with  a 
concrete  floor  over  it,  with  openings  for 
the  smoke  to  ascend  through  it.  is  a 
good  one.  One  would  need  iron  joists 
to  support  the  floor,  and  might  get  some 
worn-out  railroad  rails  to  make  them; 
or  they  might  be  of  cast  iron,  cast  half 
hollow  to  obtain  the  necessary  strength, 
without  too  much  weight.  He  might 
find  it  preferable  to  use  flagstones  for 
the  floor,  instead  of  concrete.  A  smoke 
house  should  not  be  too  tight.  There 
should  be  a  ventilator  or  a  chance  for 
some  of  the  smoke  to  move  out,  or  a 
building  of  stone  and  concrete,  being 
nearly  air-tight,  would  get  too  hot.  In 
a  smoke  house  built  of  boards  consider¬ 
able  smoke  and  heat  escapes  through 
the  cracks.  My  father  built  a  smoke 
house  on  a  rise  of  ground,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  rise  (several  feet  lower)  and 
about  16  feet  from  it,  dug  a  ditch  to  it, 
which  when  stoned  up  and  covered  made 
a  flue,  and  a  draft  for  the  smoke  to  pass 
up  into  the  building  where  the  meat  was 
hung,  and  on  its  way  up  the  smoke  had 
a  chance  to  cool  off  some  so  the  lard 
never  dripped  from  the  hams  hanging 
in  the  house.  With  this  arrangement  a 
bouse  built  of  cheap  lumber  would  an¬ 
swer  every  purpose,  and  be  safe  against 
fire.  It  would  last  a  long  time,  and  be 
much  cheaper  than  concrete,  stones  or 
brick.  To  smoke  meat  properly  the 
wood  used  to  make  the  smoke  should  be 
hickory,  maple  or  birch,  so  as  to  give 
the  meat  an  agreeable  flavor.  Corncobs 
make  a  good  smoke,  but  they  burn  too 
rapidly,  and  make  too  much  heat.  Oak 
and  pine  should  not  be  used.  The  wood 
should  be  in  chunks  well  seasoned,  so 
they  will  hold  fire,  smolder,  and  smoke 
without  much  if  any  blaze.  Where  the 
fire  is  built  inside  the  house,  I  have  used 
a  large  tin  pan  that  had  been  in  service 
for  washing  dishes  to  keep  the  fire 
smothered.  It  was  placed  bottom  side  up 
over  the  fire  and  kept  it  from  blazing. 
Meat  should  not  be  hung  directly  over 
the  fire.  J.  w.  ingham. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  do  not  consider  that  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  is  practical  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  It  would  be  very  expensive 
to  build  a  concrete  floor  over  the  cellar, 
as  I  understand  the  description  of  the 
plan.  I  think  the  most  practical  plan 
would  be  to  build  a  furnace  outside  of 
the  smoke  house  and  conduct  the  smoke 
by  means  of  a  pipe  or  underground  pas¬ 
sage,  to  the  interior  or  center  of  the 
smoke  house  ground  floor;  then  have  a 
few  feet  of  pipe  to  conduct  the  smoke 
upwards  and  to  give  draught.  Build  a 
smothered  fire  in  this  open  furnace,  or 
fireplace  outside,  that  will  give  a  large 
amount  of  smoke  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  heat.  R.  J.  redding. 

Georgia. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  desirable  in  this  case 
to  have  the  smoke  house  occupy  a  point 
on  well-kept  ground.  It  is  built  of 
stones,  so  as  to  present  a  handsome  ap* 
pearance.  _ 

“The  flowers  along  your  garden  fence 
seem  fo  grow'  better  than  any  of  the 
others,”  remarked  the  visitor.  “Yes,” 
explained  the  host.  “That’s  where  we 
have  always  buried  the  neighbors’  cats.” 
— Melbourne  Australasian. 


NEW  YORK  FRUIT  GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Part  II. 

The  great  display  of  spraying  implements 
and  the  close  study  given  the  different 
makes  by  the  fruit  growers  show  that 
spraying  has  come  to  stay.  The  principal 
interest  centered  around  the  various  power 
machines,  for  all  fruit  men  know  that  the 
power  question  is  the  greatest  one  we  have 
to  solve  in  the  spraying  business.  Grow¬ 
ers  from  the  large  apple  districts  of 
Niagara  and  other  counties  say  that  the 
first  question  a  man  will  ask  when  he 
comes  to  hire  out  is:  “Will  I  have  to  work 
a  hand  spray  pump?”  There  is  no  hand 
machine  yet  made  that  one  man  can  run 
all  day  and  keep  up  the  pressure  to  a  point 
required  for  the  best  results.  There  were 
a  number  of  gasoline  engines  uhown  which 
will  furnish  the  required  power,  but  they 
are  somewhat  intricate  in  construction,  are 
heavy  to  haul  around  the  orchard  and 
vineyard,  and  are  expensive.  The  growers 
are  looking  for  some  other  power,  and 
many  seemed  to  think  either  the  compress¬ 
ed  air  or  the  gas  machine  came  nearer 
filling  the  long-felt  want  than  any  other 
power  shown.  The  compressed  air  is  free, 
and  the  gas  costs  for  a  day's  spraying  just 
about  a  man’s  wages  for  working  a  hand 
pump,  tiie  gas  machine  is  lighter  and  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  wear  out,  or  get  out 
of  order.  An  outdoor  exhibition  of  the 
compressed  air  machine  was  given  at  noon 
each  day,  which  drew  a  crowd  of  observ¬ 
ers.  After  the  required  pressure  was  once 
obtained,  enough  power  seemed  to  be 
pumped  up  in  driving  30  feet  to  spray  a 
medium-sized  tree.  The  Gould  Company 
showed  a  new  nozzle  and  a  very  light  ex¬ 
tension  rod,  both  of  which  will  certainly 
come  into  favor  with  the  man  behind  the 
nozzle.  There  were  all  kinds  of  ladders, 

curculio  catcher,  barrel  caps  nnd  cush¬ 
ions,  paper  for  trimming  and  lining  fancy 
box  fruit,  non-chemical  wrapping  paper, 
and  numerous  kinds  of  packages  for  fruit. 
The  gentlemanly  manner  of  the  exhibitors 
of  machinery  was  worthy  of  note;  each 
man  confined  his  endeavors  to  showing 
how  good  a  thing  he  had,  and  uttered  not 
a  word  condemning  the  other  machines. 

A.  N.  Brown,  of  Wyoming,  Del.,  spoke 
on  the  methods  of  growing,  packing,  grad¬ 
ing  and  marketing  employed  in  that  State, 
and  explained  where  their  system  was  de¬ 
fective.  G.  Harold  Powell,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
spoke  on  handling  the  apple  crop  for  stor¬ 
age.  The  leading  feature  of  the  evening 
session  was  an  address  by  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  Dean  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Cornell  University,  on  “Agricultural 
Education.”  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut, 
gave  an  address  of  more  than  an  hour  in 
length  on  “The  Commercial  Side  of  Pruit 
Growing.”  Mr.  Hale  is  full  of  vigor  and 
push,  and  his  combination  of  wit  and  wis¬ 
dom  makes  of  lively  meeting;  he  differs 
fiom  a  noted  clergyman  in  this  respect, 
the  clergyman  could  take  the  same  text 
several  times  and  preach  a  different  ser¬ 
mon  each  time,  while  no  matter  What  text 
Mr.  Hale  takes  he  always  preaches  the 
same  sermon— the  gospel  of  better  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  fertilizing,  honest  packing  and 
grading,  thorough  advertising  and  com¬ 
bination  of  effort  in  marketing.  He  said 
many  people  thought  a  piece  of  land  and 
some  trees  made  an  orchard,  but  he  show¬ 
ed  the  fallacy  of  such  an  idea.  This  Asso¬ 
ciation  differs  from  most  fruit  growers’ 
associations  in  this  respect;  it  is  more  of 
a  business  organization,  it  strives  to  aid 
its  members  in  selling  their  products,  and 
in  the  purchase  of  fertilizers  and  spraying 
materials  at  wholesale  prices.  Other  so¬ 
cieties  aim  to  help  in  the  production,  while 
this  one  puts  more  effort  on  the  marketing 
of  the  product. 

The  officers  elected  for  this  year  are: 
President,  T.  B.  Wilson,  Hall’s  Corners; 
first  vice-president,  J.  T.  Roberts,  Syracuse; 
second  vice-president,  J.  B.  Collamer,  Hil¬ 
ton;  third  vice-president,  Albert  Wood, 
Carlton;  fourth  vice-president,  Ira  Pease, 
Oswego;  secretary,  W.  L.  McKay,  Geneva; 
treasurer,  C.  H.  Darrow,  Geneva.  These 
were  all  reelections  except  the  secretary, 
the  former  secretary,  F.  E.  Dawley,  declin¬ 
ing  to  serve  again.  The  Association  voted 
to  hold  the  next  annual  session  at  Geneva. 
Considerable  criticism  was  heard  floating 
around  after  the  meeting  was  adjourned, 
it  being  feared  the  organization  was  be¬ 
coming  localized.  This  session  was  held  at 
Geneva,  the  next  one  is  to  be  held  at  Gen¬ 
eva.  The  president  lives  but  a  few  miles 
from  Geneva,  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
both  live  in  Geneva.  There  was  a  strong 
effort  made  to  have  the  next  annual  ses¬ 
sion  held  at  Buffalo,  and  some  favored 
Lockport,  but  the  vote  showed  a  majority 
in  favor  of  Geneva.  E.  c.  g. 


“Witat  is  the  end  of  man?’  asked  the 
Sunday  school  teacher  impressively. 
“His  feet,”  replied  the  new  scholar 
promptly. — Houston  Post. 


WHY  SWAMP-ROOT 

GIVES  STRENGTH. 

Almost  every  one,  from  personal  experience,  knows  that  the  effects 
of  any  kind  of  severe  physical  strain  are  felt,  first  of  all,  in  the  small 
of  the  hack— in  other  words,  in  those  Vital  Organs,  the  Kidneys.  This 
is  as  true  in  the  case  of  the  very  powerful  as  it  is  with  one  of  less 
strength,  and  it  is  especially  true  whenever  the  kidneys  are  weak. 

The  Great  Kidney  Remedy  Swamp- Root,  strengthens  the  kidneys 
and  through  them  helps  all  the  other  organs. 

Among  the  many  famous  cures  of 
Swamp-Root  investigated  by  “Rural  New- 
Yorker,”  the  ones  we  publish  this  week 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  speak  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  wonderful  curative 
properties  of  this  great  kidney,  liver  and 
bladder  remedy. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Wheeler,  of  117  High  Rock 
St.,  Dynn,  Mass.,  writes  on  Nov.  2,  1901: 

“About  18  months  ago  I  had  a  very  severe 
spell  of  sickness.  I  was  extremely  sick 
for  three  weeks,  and  when  I  finally  was 
able  to  leave  my  bed  I  was  left  with  ex¬ 
cruciating  pains  in  my  back.  My  water  at 
times  looked  very  like  coffee.  I  could  pass 
but  little  at  a  time,  and  then  only  after 
suffering  great  pain.  My  physical  condi¬ 
tion  was  such  that  I  had  no  strength  and 
was  all  run  down.  The  doctors  said  my 
kidneys  were  not  affected,  but  I  felt  certain 
that  they  were  the  cause  of  my  trouble. 

My  sister.  Mrs  C.  E’.  Littlefield,  of  Lynn, 
advised  me  to  give  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root  a  trial.  I  procured  a  bottle  and  in¬ 
side  of  three  days  commenced  to  get  relief. 

I  followed  up  that  bottle  with  another, 
and  at  the  completion  of  this  one  found 
I  was  completely  cured.  My  strength  re¬ 
turned,  and  to-day  I  am  as  well  as  ever. 

Swamp-Root  is  so  pleasant  to  take. 

My  business  is  that  of  canvasser.  I  am 
on  my  feet  a  great  real  of  the  time,  and 
have  to  use  much  energy  in  getting 
around.  My  cure  is  therefore  all  the  more 
remarkable,  and  is  exceedingly  gratifying 
tc  me.” 


MRS.  H.  N.  WHEELER. 


The  mild  and  extraordinary  effect  of  the  world-famous  kidney  and  bladder 
remedy,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  is  soon  realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its 
wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  responsible  for  more  sickness  and  suffering 
than  any  other  disease,  therefore,  when  through  neglect  or  other  causes,  kidney 
trouble  is  permitted  to  continue,  fatal  results  are  sure  to  folloiv. 

We  often  see  a  friend,  a  relative,  or  an  acquaintance  apparently  well,  but  in  a 
few  days  we  may  be  grieved  to  learn  of  their  severe  illness,  or  sudden  death, 
caused  by  that  fatal  type  of  kidney  trouble— Bright’s  Disease. 

The  Effect  of  the  Sample  Bottle  of  Swamp-Root. 

“Having  heard  that  you  could  procure  a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root,  free  by  mail, 
I  wrote  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  for  a  sample  bottle  and  it  was 
promptly  sent.  I  was  so  pleased  after  trying  the  sample  bottle  that  I  sent  to  the  drug 
store  and  procured  a  supply.  I  have  used  Swamp-Root  regularly  for  some  time  and 
consider  it  unsurpassed  as  a  remedy  for  torpid  liver,  loss  of  appetite  and  general  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  digestive  functions.  Ithink  my  trouble  was  due  to  too  close  con¬ 
finement  in  my  business.  I  can  recommend 
it  highly  for  all  liver  and  kidney  complaints. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  endorsing  any  medi¬ 
cine,  but  in  this  case  I  cannot  speak  too 
much  in  praise  of  what  Swamp-Root  has 
done  for  me.” 

EDITORIAL  NOTE— If  you  are  sick  or  “feel  badly”  begin  taking  the  wonderful 
discovery,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  are  getting 
better  they  will  help  all  the  other  organs  to  health.  A  trial  will  convince  anyone. 

You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this  great  remedy,  Swamp-Root,  sent  abso¬ 
lutely  free  by  mail,  also  a  book  telling  all  about  Swamp-Root,  and  containing  many 
of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and  wo¬ 
men  who  owe  their  good  health,  in  fact  their  very  lives,  to  the  great  curative  prop¬ 
erties  of  Swamp-Root.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  be  sure 
to  say  that  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York  “Rural  New-Yorker.” 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that  Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores  everywhere. 
Don’t  make  any  mistake,  but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root.  and  the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


43y2  West 
High  St.  1 

Springfield,  Ohio,  Feb.  21st,  1901. 


Syracuse  Hillside  Plow  812. 

Is  equally  adapted  for  plowing  level  land,  leaving  it  without 
ridges  or  dead  furrows,  and  holds  as  easily  as  any  flat  land 
plow.  The  Steel  Truss  Beam  gives  both  lightness  and  strength. 
The  handles  side-shift  with  each  turn  of  the  plow,  and  are  adjustable  to 
height.  The  Jointer  is  practically  uncloggahle.  and  acts  automatically. 
Straight  Colters  furnished  which  1  ine  with  the  Share.  The  Steel  Lever  Shift- 1 
ing  Clevis  quickly  changes  the  draft  line.  The  spring  Foot  Latch  has  an  I 
adjustable  tension,  and  nothing  has  been  left  undone  for  mak-  I 
ing  this  plow  the  model  of  its  class,  and  the  most  attractive  I 
Hillside  Plow  now  offered.  Made  with  Steel  or  Chilled 
Moldboards,  with  Cast  Shares  in  two  sizes.  Get  our  I 
special  introductory  offer  with  catalog  and  souvenir. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  I 


No.  1 
Iron  Age 
Combined 
Harrow  and 
|  Cultivator. 


Cultivation  is  swiftest,  surest,  easiest,  cheapest,  with 

IRON  AGE  IMPLEMENTS 

You  need  them  every  day  from  April  to  Oc¬ 
tober.  A  full  line  for  every  need.  Write*" 
for  the  new  Iron  Age  Book  (FREE) 
describing  Wheel  Hoes,  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeders,  Horse  Hoes,  , 

Potato  Planters,  etc. 


[BATEMAN  MFC.  CO.,, 
~  Box  103 

Grenloch,  S.  J. 


No.  70  Iron  Ago 
f  Combined  Pivot 
and  Fixed  Wheel 
Elding  Cultivator. 


teller  J 


THOUSANDS  OF  DIAMONDS 
66 


BLACK 


will  be  scattered  over  the  country  this  next  Spring.  They 
will  not  be  the  cold,  white  Brilliants,  but  they  will  be  t  he 

DIAMONDS” 


WHICH  ARE  PRINTED  ON  EVERY  BAG  CONTAINING  THE  GENUINE 


ti 


HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS.” 

THEY  ARE  YOUR  PROTECTION  AND  OUR’S. 

Our  new  book,  "  HUBBARD'S  FERTILIZERS  FOR  1904,"  is  ready,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  send  you  a  copy  free.  Send  us  your  name  and  address,  mentioning  this  paper. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  the  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


UNLEACHED  HARDWOOD  ASHES . 
Their  Value;  Are  They  Genuine ? 

Are  the  wood  ashes  said  to  be  imported 
from  Canada  genuine?  Large  (juantities  of 
them  are  sent  here  each  year,  and  we  are 
told  that  they  are  mostly  collected  in  small 
lots  from  house  to  house.  It  seems  incred¬ 
ible  to  us  that  Canadian  farmers  should 
be  willing  to  let  this  excellent  fertilizer 
have  their  country.  We  do  not  see  how  a 
man  can  make  wages  at  collecting  ashes 
to  be  sold  at  a  fair  price.  Will  you  tell  us 
what  you  think  about  these  ashes,  and 
where  they  come  from? 

/I  Canadian  Chemist  Talks. 

I  regret  exceedingly  to  say  it  is  only 
too  true  that  large  quantities  of  this 
most  valuable  fertilizer — part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  the  fertility  of  our  virgin  soils — 
annually  leave  Canada  for  the  Eastern 
States.  These  ashes  are  collected  in 
small  quantities,  as  you  suppose,  from 
house  to  house  in  those  districts  in 
which  wood  is  still  burned,  and  these 
are  many.  Probably  the  greater  part  is 
from  the  villages,  though  a  part,  no 
doubt,  is  collected  from  the  farmers.  As 
a  rule,  soap  or  tinware  is  given  in  ex¬ 
change,  worth  perhaps  a  fifth  to  a  third 
of  the  value  of  the  fertilizing  ashes.  It 
must  be  fairly  remunerative  work,  for 
the  ash  collector  makes  a  good  living, 
and  not  infrequently  is  pretty  well-to- 
do.  This  is  certainly  a  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  It  is,  of  course,  due  to 
ignorance  and  the  desire  of  the  house¬ 
wife  to  get  something  in  exchange  for 
that  which  has  apparently  cost  nothing. 
However,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  owing 
to  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
this  and  kindred  subjects  by  the  experi¬ 
mental  farms,  the  agricultural  press, 
and  the  institute  speakers,  there  is  now 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  farmers 
who  refuse  to  barter  off  their  ashes  for 
a  cake  of  soap  or  a  tin  pan;  but,  as  I 
oare  say  you  know,  it  takes  time  to 
reach,  or  rather  to  teach,  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  from  youth  in  a 
bad  habit.  As  to  adulteration,  you  have 
your  own  analyses  of  the  ashes,  and  the 
farmer  in  the  Eastern  States  knows  that 
he  gets  good  value  for  his  money.  Be¬ 
sides  a  certain  amount  of  sand  and  dirt, 
they  are  pure  ashes  wThen  they  leave 
Canada;  at  any  rate,  as  far  as  I  know. 

[Prof.]  FRANK  T.  SHUTT. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

/I  Canadian  Layman  Lays  On. 

In  this  locality  but  little  wood  is  now 
used  for  fuel,  consequently  the  collect¬ 
ing  of  ashes,  that  used  to  be  a  common 
thing,  has  almost  entirely  ceased.  Far¬ 
ther  noith  it  will  be  different.  At  one 
time  I  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the 
price  at  which  they  could  be  bought  at 
some  places  north  of  this.  The  prices 
quoted  me,  I  thought  too  much  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  their  profitable  use.  A  friend  and 
neighbor  who  runs  a  machine  shop  has 
told  me  of  a  collector  of  ashes  trying  to 
buy  from  him  a  pile  of  coal  ashes.  He 
was  so  well  satisfied  that  a  fraud  was 
contemplated  that  he  refused  to  sell  at 
any  price.  I  certainly  would  not  con¬ 
sider  it  safe  to  buy  hard-wood  ashes 
without  some  sufficient  guarantee  that 
they  were  free  from  adulteration.  I 
have  heard  of  large  quantities  of  leached 
ashes  being  exported.  These  would  have 
been  obtained  from  the  sites  of  old  ash- 
eries  where  potash  (carbonate)  was 
made  when  ashes  were  more  plentiful 
than  now.  This  may  have  been  a  legiti¬ 
mate  business  quite  likely.  They  could 
be  bought  for  a  trifle  and  were  worth 
something.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Canadian  farmer  has  been  neglectful  of 
his  opportunities  in  this  direction.  Up¬ 
on  making  inquiries  about  tankage  1 
discovered  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
packing  houses  had  contracts  with 
United  States  manufacturers  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  for  their  entire  output.  They  con¬ 
sequently  refused  to  sell  to  me.  The 
editor  of  the  Toronto  Weekly  Sun  pub¬ 
lished  a  letter  written  him  upon  the 
subject  viewed  from  the  patriotic  stand¬ 
point.  and  the  matter  was  subsequently 
taken  up  at  a  farmers’  convention  held 
under  government  auspices.  I  have  the 
consent  of  a  packing  house  company  to 
sell  to  me  a  small  lot  of  tankage  at  $25 
per  ton.  A  government  analysis  of  the 
output  of  this  company  puts  its  value 
(comparatively)  at  $41.  The  tankage 
of  other  companies  in  the  governmental 
bulletins  ranges  at  about  $10  less.  These 
values  are  estimated  on  a  commercial 
basis;  so  much  per  pound  for  the  nitro¬ 
gen  they  contain,  so  much  for  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  so  much  for  the  potash. 
Hard-wood  ashes  do  not  seem  to  come 
under  the  statutory  regulation  that  re¬ 
quires  a  sample  of  each  fertilizer  made 
or  sold  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Department, 
each  year  for  analyses  by  manufacturers 
or  dealers  as  the  case  may  be.  wT.  o.  e. 

Ontario. 

What  American  Chemists  Say . 

We  have  not  found  any  wood  ashes 
that  seem  to  have  had  intentionally 
added  to  them  any  other  material  of  a 


baser  sort  than  the  wood  ashes  them¬ 
selves.  Still,  our  records  show  that 
wood  ashes  have  been  gradually  becom¬ 
ing  poorer;  that  is,  they  show  less  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  than  years  ago. 
This  is,  I  think,  due  more  to  the  natural 
impurities  that  are  added  in  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  ashes  than  to  any  addition  in¬ 
tentionally  of  other  material.  I  feel 
that,  as  a  rule,  ashes  are  rather  expen¬ 
sive  sources  of  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash,  but  I  am  very  favorably  impressed 
with  their  use  in  many  cases,  because 
of  the  value  of  the  combinations  of  lime 
and  potash  in  excellent  forms,  and  es¬ 
pecially  where  lime  is  useful;  it  seems 
to  me,  that  even  at  the  prices  usually 
charged  for  wood  ashes,  they  are  quite 
as  advantageous  as  the  prepared  limes, 
if  not  cheaper  sources  of  plant  food.  I 
do  not  think  that  dealers  could  put  on 
the  market  artificial  mixtures,  which 
they  denominate  wood  ashes,  without 
detection,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  cost  quite  as  much  as  it  would 
come  to.  [Prof.]  e.  b.  vooriiees. 

New  Jersey  Station. 

I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  informa¬ 
tion  at  first  hand  in  regard  to  the  im¬ 
ported  Canada  hard-wood  ashes.  In  my 
opinion  the  ashes  are  probably  what 
they  are  represented  to  be,  but  are  quite 
variable  in  composition.  We  have  found 
them  running  in  potash  from  consider¬ 
ably  under  four  per  cent  to  over  five  per 
cent.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  in 
most  cases  the  potash  is  between  four 
and  five  per  cent.  The  phosphoric  acid 
does  not  vary  greatly,  being  about  one 
to  1  y2  per  cent.  I  agree  with  you  that 
I  do  not  see  how  a  man  can  make  wages 
collecting  ashes  from  house  to  house 
and  paying  much  for  them,  and  then  sell 
them  at  the  prices  which  prevail.  It  is 
possible  that  the  ashes  may  be  consid¬ 
erably  adulterated  by  the  addition  of 
slaked  lime,  the  amount  of  potash  being 
brought  up  by  the  addition  of  muriate. 
While  this  could  be  done  I  have  never 
yet  discovered  a  case  in  which  I  actual¬ 
ly  knew  it  to  be  done.  r..  i..  van  slyke. 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Exp.  Station. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  LIQUOR  TAX. 

P.  B.  P.,  page  3,  is  probably  theoretically 
correct,  but  let  us  see  how  the  theory 
evolves  in  practice.  By  jts  organic  law 
the  Federal  Government  stands  pledged  to 
protect  the  several  States  trom  the  en¬ 
croachment  or  violation  of  their  rights  by 
outside  communities  or  influences,  and  to 
assist  the  States  in  the  suppression  of 
lawlessness  within  their  borders.  In  its 
interpretation  of  that  law  the  Supremo 
Court  has  said:  “The  liquor  traffic  has  no 
inherent  rights  that  the  people  are  bound 
to  respect.’’  In  accordance  with  the 
above  enunciated  principle  the  people  of 
a  State  enact  a  law  prohibiting  the  manu¬ 
facture  or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  in 
their  community.  Under  the  operation  of 
the  interstate  (Federal)  commerce  laws, 
parties  living  in  other  States  ship  liquor 
into  States  having  prohibitory  laws,  deliver 
it  to  customers  and  collect  pay  for  it,  in 
defiance  of  the  State’s  law,  and  if  the  Fed¬ 
eral  officers  should  essay  to  assist  the 
State  against  the  encroachment,  they 
would  undoubtedly  find  that  the  Illicit 
dealer  had  “a  certificate”  “conspicuously 
posted  in  his  place  of  business.”  Suppose 
a.  person  living  in  a  State  having  a  pro¬ 
hibitory  law  wishes  to  violate  that  law. 
and  naturally  wishes  to  escape  the  penalty 
therefor.  Organic  Federal  law  says:  “You 
have  no  right.”  Federal  statutes  say: 
“Pay  $25  into  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
the  Federal  officials  will  not  assist  the 
State  authorities  in  the  suppression  of 
lawlessness,  such  as  you  are  planning, 
within  the  borders  of  their  State.  If  you 
don’t  pay  $25  into  the  Federal  Treasury — 
well,  perhaps  P.  B.  P.  would  like  to  tell 
us  what  would  be  likely  to  happen. 

New  Salem,  N.  Y.  i.  s.  a. 


Feed  the  fresh  potato  parings  to  the 
horses:  they  will  relish  them  and  you  will 
not  need  any  “medicated  stock  food.” 

H.  S.  W. 


JESSIE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale. 
True  to  name.  J  K  LOSE3,  Elnora,  N  Y. 


babgaih  FRUIT  GROUPS 


to 

■  M  Collections  of  small  and  larere  fruits,  well  root* 
M  ed.  my  own  growing,  sent  prepaid  at  attractive 

prices.  List  covers  all  fruits,  something  suitable  fur  ©very  garden.  Special 
circular  describes  and  gives  price  of  each  collection.  Write  for  it  and  my 
General  Fruit  Catalogue.  Both  free. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


npnnu  Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  CataFjuc. 
KERRY  CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  _arly 
■  Strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
Dl  AftlTCt  fuily  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 
*  LHHIO  as  11.50  M.  Slaj  maker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
150,000  Climax. and  50  other  best  varieties  at  the  low¬ 
est  prices.  Free  catalogue  will  interest  you;  send 
for  one.  W  P.  TO T'D.  Greenwood,  Dm 


BEST  PLANTS 

atthe  lowest  possible  prices.  Bestnew  and  standard 
Strawberries,  Raspberries  nd  Blackberries.  Heavy 
Rooted.  True  to  name.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free. 

A.  R.  WESTON &Co.,R.  F.  D.  No,  10.  Bridgman, Mich. 


THE  WARD  BLACKBERRY 


THIS  IS  something  new  and  of  real  merit.  Very 
1  few  new  fruits  have  as  high  endorsement.  Send  for 
illustrated  circular  and  pricelist  i  n  quanti  tits  Small 
well-rooted  plants  by  mail,  $1  per  dozen,  SI  per  him 
dred.  Also  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberry 
and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  stock  packed  in  first  class  order  free  of  charge. 

Address  CHARLES  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

All  the  best  new  and  old  varieties.  Price  $1.25  to 
$1.75  per  1000.  Plants  best  on  market:  cheapest  to 
buy.  Catalogue  free:  write  to-day.  This  is  what  a 
customer  says  of  our  plants— 

The  Strawl>erry  Plants  I  ordered  from  you  last  spring,  can  say 
that  I  am  well  pleased  with  them.  They  made  a  fine  growth  tie 
past  summer  anil  I  have  a  fine  prospect  for  a  arge  crop  next 
spring.  Should  I  need  more  plants  I  will  order  them  from  you  is 
you  have  the  cheapest  good  plants  I  ever  saw.  Please  send  cata¬ 
logue  when  it  is  out.  Joseph  H.  Good,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

This  offer  will  not  appear  again.  Address  W.  S. 
PERDUE  &  SONS.  Parsonsburg,  Md.,Sta.  R.  N.  Y. 


NEW  FRUITS. 

The  Regal  grape.  Comet  currant,  Blowers  and 
Kenoyer  blackberries  and  the  “Beaver”  straw¬ 
berry.  Send  postal  for  catalogue. 

M.  Crawford  Co.,  Box  1005,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O 


Strawberry  Culture 

book,  makes  you  un- 
the  whole  subject.  Sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c,  silver 
or  lc  stamps.  Worth  four  times 
the  price.  Money  backif  you  don't 
think  so.  Beautiful  Illustrated 
Strawberry  Catalogue  Free. 

W.F.  ALLEN,  SALISBURY,  MD. 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
500.000  Climax,  $2  per  M;  all  other  leading  varieties 
Write  for  prices.  JOHN  W.  GREEN,  Bridgeviile,  Del 


B  2  2 


GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 


A  strawberry  book  written  by  the  “STRAW¬ 
BERRY  KING”  so  called  because  he  discovered 
the  way  to  develop  the  fruit  organs  of  a  plant  and 
make  it  grow  two  big  berries  where  one  little  one 
grew  before  He  grows  the  biggest  crops  of  the 
biggest  berries  ever  produced,  and  the  book  tells  all 
about  how  he  dots  it  It  is  a  treatise  on  PLANT 
PHYSIOLOGY  and  explains  correct  principles  in 
fruit  growing  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any 
fruit  grower  Will  be  sent  free  to  all  readers  of 
RURAL  New  -  Yorker.  Send  your  address  now. 
The  finest  THOROUGHBRED  PEDIGREE 
PLANTS  In  the  world. 

R.  M.-  KELLOGG,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 


'ATEKINS' 


OUR  BIG  TWENTIETH  Annual  Illustrated 
Catalog  nowready.  It  tells  yon  all  about  every  Farm 
and  Garden  Seed  and  crop  that  grows.  Our  Seeds  all 
pure,  clean,  fresh  and  new:  grown  In  1903  and  guaran¬ 
teed  to  grow;  cheaper  than  others  sell  at  wholesale. 
Our  Catalog  FREE  to  all  who  want  Seeds,  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  Send  tor  it  to-day. 

RATEKINS’  SEED  HOUSE,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 


Are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  anywhere  from 
any  one  at  any  price,  because  they  are  grown  from 
selected  seed  on  virgin  soil  in  the  cold  North  and 
stored  in  frost  -  proof  warehouses,  therefore  will 
grow.  All  the  new  n nd  standard  sorts. 

Handsome  Catalogue  Free. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower 
Honeoye  FaUs,  N .  Y. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Roses, 

Bulbs, Vines,  Shrubs,  Fruitand  Ornamental  Trees 

The  best  by  50  years  test,  1000 
acres,  40  In  hardy  roses,  in¬ 
cluding  45,000  of  the  famon. 
Crimson  Bumbler, 44 green¬ 
houses  of  Palm*,  Ferns, 
Ficus,  Geraniums,  Ever- 
bloomlug  Roses  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion,  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Etc., 
by  mall  postpaid,  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Elegant  168  page  catalogue  free. 
Send  for  it  and  see  what  values 
we  give  for  a  little  money, 
a  number  of  collections  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Trees, 
Etc.,  offered  cheap  which  will  interest  you. 

THE  STORRS  &.  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  I  71  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Two  Million 

Strawberry  Plants 

Every  one  of  them  good  honest  plants  with 
an  abundance  of  branching  rootlets.  Good 
big  crowns.  Free  from  disease  and  in 
the  most  thrifty  growing  condition.  Guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name  and  variety.  No  other 
grower  can  produce  anything  better.  Our 

Strawberry  Catalogue 

contains  20  pages  of  matter  devoted  exclusively 
to  strawberries.  Gives  good,  straightforward 
and  honest  descriptions  of  the  45  varieties  we 

grow.  Tells  just  what  each  has  done  in  fruiting 
ere  on  our  own  farm. 

PRICE  SI. 75  to  32.50  per  Thousand.  Dis¬ 
counts  for  larger  quantities.  Write  lorfreecata- 
log  today ,  It’s  sure  to  make  and  save  you  money. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  BOX  26,  ALLEN.  MD. 


GEN’L  DE  WET,  Z25 


JERSEY  SEED- 
STRAWBERRY. 
The  best  one  on  your  farm  to-day”;  statement  by 
,  of  Ked  Bank,N.  J.,  June,  1903.  Our  new 


Fred.  Tuezner. 
catalogue  Free 


Kevltt  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 
Book  Free.  Result  of  78  year*’ experience 


Fruit  Book 

rSTARK  BRO*.  Louisiana.  Mo.:  Dansville,  N.  Y.:  Etc 


— Early  8  Rowed  Yellow,  tested  98. 
White  Star  Oats.  Samples  free. 
(Postage  2  cents).  First  Premium  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
SMITH'S  POTATO  FARM,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES. 


Prices  given  on  anv  quantity  delivered  in  New 
York  Catalogue  CARTER  &  COREY.  Presque 
late.  Aroostook  Co.  Maine.  Over  fifty  varieties. 


Cf|P  0  A  I  C— ! Second  Growth  Seed  Potatoes  Early 
I  Ull  OHLL  Rose,  $2.50  per  bbl ;  Crown  Jewel.  $2.50 
per  bbl. ;  Polaris,  $2.50  per  bbl.  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover,  $3  50  per  bu.  Cow  Peas.ll  .50  per  fan.  Onion  Sets, 
$2.00  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Reliable  Seeds ,  Plants 
^  and  Bulbs 

Supplied  G5  years  to  the  most  critical  hor¬ 
ticulturists  of  the  country.  Our  stock  is  not 
“ou  paper"  but  actually  in  hand  growing  in  our 
own  Greenhouses  and  Nurseries — the  largest  in 
the  world. 

Our  Garden  Kook  for  1904  with  illus¬ 
trations,  colored  plates,  directions 
and  reference  tables  mailed  for 

SgXL  10c (postage)  ami  free  three 

packages  select  Asters, 
Pinks  and  Poppies. 


HENRY  A. 

DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia. 


“Once  Grown  Always  Grown” 

The  Maule  motto  for  more 
than  25  years.  My  new 

SEED 

BOOK  for  1904 

Cost  over  $50,000  to  publish.  If  you 
have  a  garden  you  can  have  a  copy 
for  the  asking.  Send  a  postal  for  It  to 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CT?T?r)0  %°M  GROWER  We 

^ And  sell  direct  to  the  Planter  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Our  specialties  are  choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  selected  Seed  Corn,  improved 
Oats,  etc.  Catalogue  Free — Don’t  miss  seeing  it.  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Coluwater,  N.  Y. 


A  CUCUMBER 

Here’s  one  worth  talking  about.  We  wish  to  acquaint  you  with 
Rawiou’i  White  Spine  for  greenhouse,  hot  bed  or  out-door  planting. 
This  is  a  superb  variety  of  forcing  cucumber.  Perfect  in  color,  form 
and  size.  It  pays  to  buy  from  the  growers.  Our  valuable  1904  catalogue 
of  Arlington  Tested  Seeds  mailed  FREE  on  request.  Write  for  a  copy. 
YV.  W,  RAWSON  «fc  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners 
X‘4  and  13  FaneutI  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOLMES’  SEEDS 

produce  prize  vegetables.  Every  Holmes  variety  is  from  tested 
Your  garden  will  be  better  for  the  help  you  can  get  from  our  catalogue 
for  1904.  It  is  the  finest  seed  book  of  the  season  and  will  be  sent  to  you  *  ree  i  r  y 
mention  this  paper.  Contains  80  pages.  Full  of  illustrations  direct  from  photographs. 
It  is  time  to  plan  for  spring  planting  and  now  is  the  time  to  send  for  this  book. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Corn  Planting  in  Niagara  County. 

W.  D.  J.,  Woodhull,  N.  Y.— In  remarks  td 
the  question  when  to  haul  and  spread 
manure,  I  note  J.  S.  Woodward  says  that 
by  applying  the  manure  to  clover  sod,  “it 
causes  the  clover  to  start  quickly,  and  by 
the  time  we  are  ready  to  plow  for  corn 
the  clover  is  knee  high  to  the  horses.” 
What  time  of  the  year  does  he  plow  for 
corn,  and  in  what  latitude  does  he  live? 

I  see  that  he  signs  the  article  New  York. 
In  our  vicinity  (southern  Steuben  County) 
we  have  to  plow  for  corn  by  the  first  of 
May  if  we  get  any  corn,  and  we  think  the 
season  is  unusually  early  if  our  young 
stock  can  get  a  living  by  that  time,  and  to 
have  a  man  say  that  his  clover  is  knee 
high  to  horses  at  that  time  sounds  rather 
large,  and  reminds  me  of  some  of  the  in¬ 
stitute  speakers  heard  here. 

Axs. — In  western  New  York  the  usual 
time  of  corn  planting  is  from  May  25  to 
June  10.  We  seldom  have  any  frost  to 
injure  vegetation  before  the  middle  of 
September.  Last  Fall  it  was  the  last  of 
October  before  the  tenderest  plants  were 
hurt.  We  used  to  plant  earlier  than 
now,  but  we  have  found  that  corn  plant¬ 
ed  after  the  ground  and  air  get  warmer 
comes  up  quicker,  is  of  a  better  color 
and  grows  much  faster  and  makes  a 
larger  yield  than  when  planted  so  early 
in  the  cold  ground.  Clover  in  Niagara 
County  often  begins  to  show  blossom  by 
June  10,  in  fact  we  have  begun  haying 
clover  sometimes  by  June  15.  Circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases,  and  because  an  in¬ 
stitute  speaker  makes  a  statement  that 
does  not  accord  with  your  experience, 
you  must  not  think  he  is  misstating  un¬ 
less  you  know  the  conditions.  I  think  if 
W.  D.  J.  will  underdrain  his  land  so  as 
to  get  the  cold  water  out  of  it  quickly  in 
Spring  he  will  find  it  much  earlier  in 
starting  the  grass,  especially  clover,  if 
top-dressed  in  Winter. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  J.  s.  woodward'. 

Lightning  Rods  on  Buildings. 

Header,  New  Jersey.— Many  farmers  are 
satisfied  that  rods  properly  put  on  the 
building  will  give  some  protection  against 
lightning,  but  there  is  now  a  proposition 
to  put  up  the  rods  without  any  connection 
whatever  with  the  building.  The  rods  are 
arranged  over  the  house  or  barn  and  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ground  by  means  of  poles 
separated  from  the  house.  Is  it  probable 
that  with  these  rods,  all  properly  connect¬ 
ed  in  the  ground,  the  service  would  be  as 
effective  as  it  would  be  if  the  wires  were 
run  in  the  usual  way,  down  the  sides  of 
the  house? 

Axs. — The  question  of  electricity  and 
lightning  and  lightning  rods  is  one  to 
which  in  my  younger  days  I  gave  much 
attention.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  the  perfect  protection  of  a  suitable 
lightning  conductor  properly  erected 
against  all  forms  of  lightning  except  it 
may  be  ball  lightning  in  which  the  bolt 
seems  to  go  horizontally  along  and  ex¬ 
plode  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  any¬ 
thing.  We  once  lost  a  system  of  five 
barns  by  such  a  bolt.  A  neighbor  saw  it 
pass  along  and  strike  the  cupola  of  one 
of  the  barns  and  explode,  and  in  less 
than  half  a  minute  the  whole  barn  was 
in  flames.  I  doubt  whether  any  form  of 
protector  will  save  a  building  from  such 
a  bolt.  But  luckily  these  are  very  rare. 

There  is  not  the  least  objection  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  rod  or  conductor  placed  on  a  pole 
or  poles  detached  from  the  building,  but 
the  poles  should  be  close  enough  to  the 
building  and  liigb  enough  above  so  as 
to  have  the  point  at  least  half  as  high 
above  the  highest  point  of  building  as 
the  radius  of  the  circle  described  about 
the  conductor.  Still,  it  is  expensive  to 
put  up  and  maintain  such  pole  or  poles, 
and  practically  it  is  just  as  safe  to  have 
the  rod  attached  to  the  building  and  by 
all  means  have  it  connected  with  all  the 
metal  such  as  metal  roof  conductors  and 
troughs  on  the  same.  The  one  thing 
essential  is  to  have  it  of  the  best  con¬ 
ducting  metal  and  large  enough  to  carry 
safely  any  charge  that  might  come  to  it. 
I  would  surely  make  the  rod  of  copper. 
Ordinarily  2 y2  to  three  inches  is  wide 
enough  and  of  sufficient  thickness  so  as 
to  have  it  strong.  I  would  rather  have 
a  support  to  hold  a  point  from  the  top 
of  gable  at  each  end  with  a  rod  running 
down  each  end  to  and  into  the  ground  to 
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a  sufficient  depth  to  reach  ground  al¬ 
ways  moist,  and  what  would  be  better 
still,  with  its  lower  end  cut  into  fine 
strings  and  buried  in  a  bed  of  charcoal 
or  a  lot  of  broken  old  iron.  Then  run  a 
rod  along  the  ridge  connecting  both  rods 
together,  and  if  a  half  dozen  sharp 
points  were  made  to  stick  up  a  foot  or 
two  at  different  points  along  the  ridge 
so  much  the  better.  If  one  cannot  get 
the  copper  strip  easily  he  can  use  copper 
wire,  using  such  a  number  of  strands  as 
shall  make  a  surface  equal  to  the  above 
mentioned  strip.  With  a  house  so  pro¬ 
tected  the  owner  may  rest  just  as  con¬ 
tented  in  his  feeling  of  security  against 
lightning  strokes  as  against  damage 
from  rain  under  a  good  shingled  roof. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  .r.  s.  woodward. 


A  Canadian  Snow  Pr.ow. — I  send  a 
representation  (see  Fig.  32)  of  snow 
plow  used  about  here.  Farmers  usually 
use  a  plow  with  only  one  wing,  but  we 
use  the  double-winged  plow,  so  as  to 
clear  the  road  at  one  passage,  and  not 


A  CANADIAN  SNOW  PLOW,  Fio  32. 

delay  teams  hauling  in  wood  or  ore.  Of 
course  the  number  of  teams  attached  de¬ 
pends  on  the  snowfall;  one  team  will 
clear  the  road  after  a  fall  of  eight  to  10 
inches.  This  is  a  good  machine  and 
does  good  work.  g.  m’d. 

Drummondsville,  Quebec. 


Pennsylvania  Strawberry  Notes.— 
After  growing  strawberries  for  40  years, 
and  experimenting  with  all  the  new  varie¬ 
ties,  I  have  at  last  settled  down  on  a  few 
kinds,  Johnson  Earliest,  Pride  of  the 
West  for  early,  for  medium,  a  new 
double  cropper,  Bubach  and  Sample;  Les¬ 
ter  Lovett  for  late.  As  to  ever-bearing 
strawberry,  I  do  not  think  there  is  such 
a  berry,  but  the  double  cropper  I  have 
will  come  the  nearest  of  any.  It  will  com¬ 
mence  bearing  or  ripening  its  fruit  with 
me  about  June  10  and  keep  it  up  till  all 
others  are  done;  then  if  the  patch  is 
cleaned  and  worked  they  will  commence 
bearing  again  in  two  or  three  weeks,  keep¬ 
ing  it  up  till  Winter.  Some  in  our,  neigh¬ 
borhood  who  grow  this  variety  were  sell¬ 
ing  berries  all  Fall  at  25  cents  per  quart. 
There  is  no  other  kind  that  bore  a  second 
crop.  There  are  a  good  many  new  varie¬ 
ties  sent  out  called  double  croppers,  but 
not  like  this.  The  double  cropper,  Bu¬ 
bach  and  Pride  of  the  West,  will  produce 
more  and  better  berries  and  larger  than 
any  others  I  ever  saw.  J.  t.  m’l. 

Leech's  Corners,  Pa. 


Next  Spring,  when  you  are  drilling  a 
hillside,  of  course  you  would  not  drill  “up 
and  down”  on  account  ot  the  wash  of  the 
land,  and  in  drilling  lengthwise  of  the  hill, 
be  it  large  or  small,  be  sure  to  work  from 
bottom  to  top  if  possible,  or  if  necessary 
to  work  from  top  down,  turn  your  team 
up  the  hill  at  the  ends,  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  see  how  easily  you  can  bring 
the  drill  around  into  place.  Try  it. 

_  h.  s.  w. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Ad v. 


TO  p  p  M  Apple,  Plum,  Peach,  Kieffer 
EL  EL  Pear. Maples.  Norway  Spruce, 

Shrubs,  California  Privet.  Rhubarb.  8ee  our  stock  or 
write.  .Established  in  1845.  ,  ,  „  , 

EDWIN  ALLEN  &  SON,  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach 

SOM.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Springs, Pt 

TnUUn  and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices 

I  n  H  H  N  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum,  18  per  100  Cat.  free 
x  1LU1AJ  reliance  Nursery.  Box  lO.Geneva.N.Y 

Peach  Trees  1  yr.  from  bud  2  to  4c.  Sample  2  to  3  ft. 
by  mail  oi  larger  sizes  by  express  25c.  Also  Plum 
Apples,  Pear,  etc.  R.  S.  Johnston, Box  4,  8tockley,Del 

TQCpO — One  dollar’s  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 
I  [ILLO  secure  variety  now;  spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalog.  G.  C.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  Established  35  years. 

Most  Extensive  Crowerof 

Grape  Vines 

n  America 

Introducer  of 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  .  The  Best  Grape 
JOSSELYN  ....  The  Best  Gooseberry 

FAY . The  Best  Currant 

Small  Fruits . Catalogue  Free. 

QEO.  8.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonla,  N.  Y, 


KIEFFER  PEAR  TREES 

The  best  commercial  variety  for  growers 

inf!  Kieffer  Trees,  2  years  old,  strictly  0|C 

lUU  first-class,  5  to  7  feet,  for .  qIU 

Freight  Paid  to  Your  Station. 

All  other  Nursery  Stock  sold  direct  to  planters  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices  for  high  grade  stock,  Send  for  list 

New  Haven  Nurseries,  Box  25,  New  Haven,  Mo. 


4501000 


>00  varieties. Also Grapei,8Mall  Fruits  etcTBest  root- 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  *  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  BOESCH,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATED  TREES 

BRED  FOR  BEARING 

TRUE  TO  NAME  because  all  our  Buds 
are  cut  from  our  own  ‘  Fruit  Belt" 
Bearing  Trees.  Illustrated  Catalog;  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 
Box  64,  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  by  us  to  Bear  Fruit  of  Best  Quality. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Catalogue  and  Beautiful 
Calendar  FREE.  Write  to-day. 

Central  Michigan  Nursery 


Whol-sale  Dent. 


Kat,av\zoo,  Mich. 


Plants  and 
Seeds 

never  disappoint — 
My  patrons  tell  the 
rest.  To  get  cata¬ 
log  you  must  name 
this  paper. 

H.  S.  WILEY,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


Wiley’s 

Trees.* 


Complete  assortment,  all  standard  varieties.  Hardy, 
Healthy,  Northern  Grown.  FREE  FROM  DISEASE. 
Prices  Low.  Quality  high.  Illustrated  Catalog  FREE. 

FuU  Seed  Potatoes  SelectVariotleH- 


line 


PURE  SEEDS. 


GROVER  NURSERV  GO., 71  BSifiSSCfc  ». 


GRAPEVINES 

Currant*.  Gooseberries,  Black*, 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw* 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  Jo  (tamp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog. 

T.S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonla,  N.Y. 


Trass 

True  to  Name  i 

We  sell  only  the  best 
rooted,  straight,  clean, 
well  branched  trees,  true 
to  name,  at  attractive 
prices. 

For  Sale  at  Bargain  Prices 

Now  Niagara  Peach  Trees,  3  to  4  It.  high,  at  SB. 75 
per  100.  Apple  Trees,  S0.00  per  100  and  up. 
Standard  Pears,  S8.00  per  100  and  up.  Plums, 
S  1  0.00  per  1  OO  and  Cherries,  S  1  5.00  per  1  OO  and 
up.  These  trees  are  4  to  6  feet  high  and  desir¬ 
able  for  orchard  planting.  Send  for  our  new  112-page 
Illustrated  catalog.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  for 
special  prices.  We  can  save  you  money. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mention  this  paper  and  get  copy  of  Fruit  Magazine  free. 


f 


Appie  Tree 
Roofs 

are  preserved  when  we  dig 
them.  And  we  pack  so  the 
tree  goes  fresh  and  strong 
everywhere.  That’s  our 
guarantee.  Over  a  half  million  trees,  a  hun¬ 
dred  varieties,  strong  rooted,  smooth  and 
shapely,  is  the  present  showing  of 

Harrison’s 


Trees 


No  better  place  in  the  world  to  get  select 
stock,  large  or  Small  orders.  Ben  Davis,  York 
Imperial,  Greening,  Wine  Sap,  Bald  in, 
Missouri  Pippin,  Rome  Beauty,  are  a  few 
of  the  ever  popular  winter  varieties.  A1  .o  all 
of  the  good  summer  and 
fall  apples.  Ask  us  to  price 
you  any  kind  you  want,  any 
quantity.  Their  quality 
will  delight  you.  Get  our 
free  apple  tree  catalogue. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries* 

Box  29, 

Berlin,  Maryland. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

WELL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUE 
TO  NAME.  Many  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Largest  Stock  in  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Frultland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Established  In  1856.  Over  400  acres  in  Nurseries. 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES." 

Best  climate,  Best  soli.  Best  for  the  Fruit 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata¬ 
logue,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  maks 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  Interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  Y 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

(IrO  no  Plo  nf  c  r\nonwl«45*T/»  rintn  I  n..,.  n  n>Dt, 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Grape  Plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with 
Cultural  Instructions  FREE.  H.  F.  D.  No.  1 


Standard  sorts,  $1.75  to  $3.1H) 
per  thousand.  Also  best  Rasp¬ 
berry  ,  Blackberry, Currant  and 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 


Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

E5  A  I  I  Apples,  Bartlett  Pears.  Montmorency  Cherries.  Large  German  Prunes,  Elberta 

DML.  II  I  IM  Peaches  aud  other  leading  business  varieties  of  fruit  trees  bred  from  famous 
bearing  orchards.  The  Tree  Breeder  tells  the  rest.  It’s  FKEE. 

THE  TREE  BREEDERS.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


VINES  l 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  in  the  heart  of  tne  famous  Chautauqua 
Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  8.  We  have 
an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  ot 
any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 
lete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  CT  A  ni/  nnAlC  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
ruits,  etc.  Price  List  free.  O  1  /Vtv Iv  DtvU  O 


Louisiana,  Mo. 


“SUCCESS”  PEACH  “WARD” BLACKBERRY 


Best  Early  Peach  Yet  Introduced,  also 


of  all  other  varieties.  Finest  and  best  grown  stock 
In  the  country.  Address 


and  All  Kinds  of  Nursery  Stock 

offered  at  lowest  prices  direct  to  the  planter.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  inspection  and  fumigation  accompany 
every  shipment.  Address 


CTSTOWN, 


Cfc 
NJsTSJV 


JERSEY 


Large  Profits  in  Gherry  Orchards 

Cherry  trees  succeed  almost  everywhere.  Easily  cultivated — free  from 
disease  and  insect  enemies.  Orchards  have  paid  for  land,  trees,  labor  and 
20  per  cent  on  the  investment  in  five  years.  A  magnificent  stock  of  two 
year  old  trees  in  all  grades.  Special  rates  on  quantities  for  orchard 
planting.  Send  list  of  varieties  and  numbers  wanted  for  prices. 
Our  illustrated  168-PAGE  CATALOG  of  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds  FREE  to  all  Planters. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  266,  Painesville,  0. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 
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Ruralisms  : 
^  ► 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Turn  Transvaal  Daisy. — Not  much 
has  been  heard  of  this  high-colored 
daisy-like  flower  since  its  general  intro¬ 
duction  to  American  horticulture  two 
years  ago.  It  was  awarded  the  highest 
prize  as  the  most  important  new  plant 
shown  at  the  exhibition  of  the  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  in  May,  1901, 
and  when  offered  by  a  few  dealers  the 
following  Spring  at  50  cents  each  all 
available  plants  were  quickly  sold.  Ap¬ 
parently  no  large  stocks  have  since  been 
propagated,  as  it  is  still  priced  at  35 
cents  where  listed  at  all.  It  is  slow  of 
increase  by  division  and  seeds  have 
hitherto  been  very  scarce,  though  we 
now  hear  of  quantities  being  collected  in 
South  Africa,  where  the  plant  grows  on 
arid  hills  between  water  courses.  It  en¬ 
dures  considerable  frost  if  kept  dry  when 
dormant,  but  does  not  winter  well  with 
us  even  under  cold  frame  protection.  It 
is,  however,  admirably  adapted  for  con¬ 
servatory  and  window  garden  culture. 
Vigorous  plants  bloom  constantly  during 
Winter  with  very  moderate  sunlight,  and 
in  a  temperature  favorable  to  gerani¬ 
ums  and  the  usual  window  plants.  Fig. 
31,  page  67,  is  little  better  than  a  dia¬ 
gram  but  shows  accurately  the  form  and 
size  of  a  Winter  bloom.  The  color  of 
the  best  specimens  is  brilliant  vermil¬ 
ion  scarlet.  As  each  flower  at  this  sea¬ 
son  lasts  in  perfect  condition  four  to  six 
weeks,  and  is  borne  on  a  strong  stem  12 
to  16  inches  high,  a  blooming  plant  is 
very  decorative.  The  foliage  resembles 
that  of  the  common  dandelion,  but  is 
larger  and  of  much  firmer  texture.  The 
flowers  develop  with  great  deliberation, 
a  bud  appearing  at  the  base  and  slowly 
rising  on  its  long  stem,  generally  man¬ 
aging  to  open  just  as  its  predecessor 
fades.  Florists  have  not  been  able  to  do 
much  with  the  Transvaal  daisy  so  far, 
though  the  handsome  blooms  sell  read¬ 
ily  at  25  cents  each  when  offered.  The 
plant  does  not  like  to  be  hurried  and  re¬ 
sents  forcing  treatment  by  dying  out  or 
“going  blind”  in  flower  production. 

Quite  Easy  to  Grow. — Observation 
and  trials  extending  over  several  years 
have  convinced  us  that  plants  of  the 
Transvaal  daisy  need  no  coddling  at  any 
time,  and  should  be  disturbed  as  seldom 
as  possible.  When  received  pot  careful¬ 
ly  in  a  five  or  six-inch  pot  half  filled 
with  coarse  drainage  material  over 
which  an  ordinary  light  rich  compost 
should  be  placed  Equal  parts  of  sandy 
soil  and  fine  old  manure,  with  a  trifle  of 
ground  bone  is  very  suitable.  The  roots 
are  brittle,  requiring  the  compost  to  be 
worked  in  with  some  care.  After  the 


pared  in  desirability  to  the  scarlet  form, 
as  red  is  an  exceedingly  rare  color 
among  flowers  of  its  type.  After  two  or 
three  years’  growth  several  crowns  are 
likely  to  form.  The  plants  may  then  be 
carefully  divided,  taking  care  to  secure 
some  good  roots  with  each  crown',  which 
may  be  potted  up  separately.  Divisions 
should  be  watered  very  cautiously  until 
new  leaves  start,  when  they  may  have 
the  same  treatment  as  older  plants.  The 
botanical  name  of  the  Transvaal  daisy 
is  Gerbera  Jamesoni,  but  the  former 
term  seems  generally  adopted  by  gar¬ 
deners. 

More  Ahout  Stokesia  Cyanea. — The 
Southern  Floral  Nursery  Co.,  of  Fruit- 
dale,  Ala.,  has  furnished  most  of  the 
seeds  of  this  charming  hardy  plant  now’ 
in  commerce.  They  give  the  following 
account  of  it  as  found  in  their  locality: 

As  a  wild  plant  it  is  rare  except  m  a  few 
scattered  localities.  Here  in  Washington 
County  it  grows  in  one  wet  pine  barren  in 
thick  beds,  and  during  the  blooming  season 
in  May  and  June  it  forms  a  perfect  sheet 
of  blue.  The  plants  are  often  18  to  20 
inches  high,  and  the  flowers  two  to  four 
inches  in  diameter.  These  beds  are  not 
large,  and  are  seldom  found  close  together. 
They  are  usually  situated  below  a  springy 
seep  from  higher  land  on  what  is  known 
as  crawfish  ground,  having  usually  a  good 
deal  of  moisture  throughout  the  year.  Dur¬ 
ing  our  rainy  season  in  February  and 
March  these  places  are  very  wet.  The  red¬ 
dish  color  you  note  comes  on  all  the 
blooms  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  open¬ 
ing.  We  do  not  look  for  other  colors  ex¬ 
cepting  white,  of  which  we  have  found  a 
few  plants,  and  sold  them  to  a  loading 
dealer  last  Fall  at  $5  each.  When  the 
present  boom  of  this  beautiful  flower 
started  we  located  several  fine  beds  of  the 
plants  and  saved  many  pounds  of  seeds, 
which  form  the  stocks  now  being  exten¬ 
sively  catalogued.  We  admired  this  attrac¬ 
tive  wild  flower  ever  since  we  came  South 
some  years  ago,  but  did  not  find  out  its 
name  for  some  time,  as  Gray’s  school 
botany  did  not  give  it  a  place.  It  grows 
stronger  and  blooms  better  when  trans¬ 
planted  from  its  native  bog  to  higher 
ground.  We  believe  it  will  prove  a  grand 
flower  for  cultivation  in  the  North.  It  has 
a  drawback  as  a  cut  flower,  as  it  closes  at 
night,  but  opens  again  next  day.  This  ren¬ 
ders  it  of  little  account  for  evening  decora¬ 
tion,  but  it  is  all  right  for  other  purposes. 

It  appears  from  this  account  that  Ala¬ 
bama  Stokesias  are  much  superior  to 
typical  specimens  growing  in  the  Caro- 
linas.  As  interest  in  native  plants  wid¬ 
ens  we  are  likely  to  get  better  local 
strains  of  many  species  that  are  now  in 
trade.  The  property  of  growing  better 
in  dry  soil  than  in  its  native  bog  is  not 
confined  to  Stokesia.  Many  bog  plants 
share  this  peculiarity,  notably  Hibiscus 
moscheutos,  the  Rose  mallow  of  our 
northern  marshes  and  kindred  species. 
They  always  increase  in  vigor  whep 
transplanted  to  good  garden  soil.  Such 
plants  often  start  rather  feebly  from 
seeds,  and  cannot  compete  in  the  wild 
state  with  quick-growing  weeds  on  rich 
upland,  and  are  supposed  to  hpve  re¬ 
tired  to  swamps  and  bogs  where  compe¬ 
tition  in  plant  life  is  less  keen,  and  sur- 


soil  has  been  made  firm  pot  and  all 
should  be  well  soaked  in  water  which 
should  Thereafter  be  given  only  when 
the  soil  shows  signs  of  drying  out.  If 
kept  in  a  frame  or  plunged  outside  in  a 
sunny  place  and  watered  only  when 
needed  during  Summer,  strong  crowns 
should  result,  certain  to  bloom  freely 
throughout  the  coming  Winter  under 
ordinary  window  conditions.  If  kept  in 
the  shade  or  water-logged  only  a  weak 
yellow  growth  is  likely  to  result,  with  a 
corresponding  scarcity  of  good  flowers. 
Potted  plants  may  be  fertilized  with  top- 
dressings  of  fine  manure,  bone  dust, 
wood  ashes  or  liquid  manures  as  need¬ 
ed,  but  seldom  require  repotting.  We 
have  been  thus  explicit  as  hundreds  of 
plants  have  been  ruined  by  stimulating 
treatment,  or  lost  from  planting  out  in 
cold,  wet  places.  Treated  rightly,  it  is 
as  well  adapted  for  the  home  garden  as 
the  geranium,  Fuchsia  or  Begonia,  and 
promises  to  be  more  lasting  and  less 
troublesome  than  most  window  plants. 
Various  shades  of  yellow  and  orange  are 
found  among  the  seedlings.  These  are 
fine  in  their  way,  but  cannot  be  com- 


vival  is  possible.  w.  v.  r. 


Good  Sweet  Corn.— In  Hope  Farm 
Notes,  page  871,  is  an  interesting  account 
respecting  the  failure  of  sweet  corn,  last 
season,  to  form  ears.  Throughout  central 
and  western  New  York  the  season  was  un¬ 
usually  unfavorable  for  both  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  ripening  of  corn,  and  yet,  as  in 
most  other  matters,  there  were  some  re¬ 
markable  exceptions.  My  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  are  limited  to  about  one-eighth  of 
an  acre,  used  as  a  kitchen  garden,  on  a 
cold,  heavy  clay  loam,  the  loam  being 
mostly  coal  ashes.  On  this  garden  I 
planted,  the  first  week  in  May,  a  new  kind 
of  sweet  corn  called  “Nemo,”  on  which 
there  were  perfectly  ripened  ears  the  last 
of  August  and,  better  yet,  there  w’ere  al¬ 
most  invariably  three  ears  on  each  stalk. 
It  was  my  second  year  in  growing  this 
variety  and  I  find  it  to  be  of  superior  ex¬ 
cellence.  c.  F.  B. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Agriculture  for  Beginners,  by  Bur¬ 
kett,  Stevens  and  Hill;  267  pages;  218  il¬ 
lustrations.  This  is  intended  as  a  text¬ 
book  for  school  use,  but  will  be  equally 
valuable  for  reference  in  the  farm  library. 
Some  of  the  subjects  treated  are:  The 
Soil;  Plant  Propagation;  Insects  and  Dis¬ 
eases;  Farm  Crops;  Domestic  Animals; 
Farm  Dairying.  The  appendix  gives  con¬ 
densed  information  about  spraying  mix¬ 
tures,  fertilizers,  etc.  Published  by  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston;  price,  75  cents,  postpaid 
from  this  office. 


SPRAY  NOW 


For  San  Jose  scale  an 
all  fungusdiseasesuse 
Til  K  PERFEC¬ 
TION  SI’KAVER,  furnished  complete  with  cart 
and  barrel,  combined  hand  and  horsepower.  Sprays 
everything,  trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
Thomas  Peppier,  Box  20,  Hightstutvn,  N.  ,1. 


.EMPIRE 
""KING 

, . .......  or  ORCHARD  MONARCHl 

PERFECT  AGITATORS  With  Automatic  Brush  | 

for  el«*nlngi  trainer.  No  leather  or  rubber  nlrM.  All  itjlee  of  Spray 
Pump#.  Book  free.  “NoevlndleU  feeling  if  you  uee  our  pumpe.  ” 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.  2  •  1  Tth  St.  Elmira,  N.Y. 


PRAYING 

brings  fruits  and  flowers.  We  make 
the  right  appliances.  Special  adapta 
tion  to  every  need. 

HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP¬ 
SACK  and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

20 styles.  Nozzles,  hose,  attachments,  formulae, 
every  spraying  acoeesory.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

The  Doming  Co.,  Salem,  O.  t 

Wettcm  Agent*,  Uenum  $  Uubbell,  Chicago. 


WANTED. 


To  send  to  every  town  sample  of  the 

new  “  Kant-Klog  "  Sprayer.  First 
applicant  gets  wholesale  prices  and 
agency.  Big  money  made  with  sprayers 
d nrlng winter.  Fullpartlcu lars free. 
Address,  Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
16  East  Avk,,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


4  Methodist  Preacher 


THE 


or  any  other  preacher  can  spray  with  our 
Separator  Attachment. 

Because  we  guarantee  the  nozzles 
will  never  clog  or  work  poorly. 

What  mixture  is  used. 

What  kind  or  style  of  pump  is  used. 
What  kind  or  how  many  nozzles 
(.  are  used.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
PIERCE  -  LOOT  SPRAYER  CO. 
North  East,  l’a. 


WHY?] 

No  Matter! 


The  Auto-Spray1 

is  everybody’s  sprayer — suits  every 
job.  Brass  pump,  brass  or  galvanized 
iron  tank.  Compress  air  on  mixture 
v/ith  a  dozen  plunger  strokes,  strap 
,  on  back,  and  spray  %  acre  vines,  f 
1  Great  new  feature  in  Auto-Pop  at- 
|  tachment.  Controls  spray  perfectly. 
Saves  half  the  mixture.  Nozzle  abso¬ 
lutely  clean  every  time  Auto-Pop  is  worked. 
Only  nozzle  that  can’t  clog.  We  manufacture 
the  largest  line  in  America  of  high  grade  and 
power  eprayera.  Ask  for  free  catalogue. 

E.  C.  BROWN  CO.,  S 
26B  Slate  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


A  BIG  CROP  of  FRUIT 

and  DOLLARS  in  your  pockets  if  you 

spray  your  trees  and  vines  with  the 
wonderful 

HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMP 

The  Big  Growers  all  recommend  “THE 
HARDIE"  because  it  maintains  such 
a  high  pressure  and 

WORKS  SO  EASY. 

Our  catalogue  tells 
all  about  spraying. 
It  is  free,  send  for  it. 

The 

H00K-HARDIE  CO. 

69  Main  St. 
HUDSON,  MICH. 


Get  the  Best 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com- 
,mon  sprayers  in  our 
'  own  orchards — found 
their  defects  and  then  Invented 

•  The  Eclipse.  Its  success 

•  practically  forced  us  into  man- 
■  ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 

•  You  take  no  chances.  We  have 

•  done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying — FREE. 

MORRIIX  .tr  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


9  CORDS  IN  I O  HOURS 

~  —  SAWS  DOWS 

T&ns 


BY  ONE  DAN.  It’.  KING  OF  THE  WOODS.  Saree  money  and 
backache.  Send  for  EKEE  lllus.  catalogue  showing  latest  improve- 
meats  and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  seen rv. 

FM41ngSawioeMach.  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Small  Potatoes 

result  from  a  lack  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Potash  pro¬ 
duces  size  and  quality. 

We  have 
v  al  u  a  b 1  e 
books  which 
explain  more 
fully  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value 
of  Potash. 

We  wil  1 
send  them 
free  to  any 
larmer  who 
writes  for 
them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES, 

THE  JOY NT  BRAND 

Quantity  and  quality  fully  guaranteed, 

Write  for  prices  and  address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada* 


GAH00N 


good,  the  sure, the 
reliable.  The  one 
that  for  45  years 
has  been  known  ns 
the  best.  Saves  % 
t.ho  seed,  covers  us 
high  ns  50  acres  a 
day.  Runs  easily, 
sows  uniformly, 
always  in  order. 

Write  for  Sower’s  Manual, 

a  book  telling  how,  when  and  where  to  sow  and  how 
much  to  sow.  Sent  absolutely  free  if  you  write  to 

Goodell  Co.,  14  Main  St.,  Antrim,  N.  H. 


GH BN  ACRES 


by  clearing  that  stumpy  piece 
lof  land  T11E  IIKHCULKS 
Istump  Puller  pulls  any  stump* 
^Saves  time,  labor  and  money 
Catalog  FREE.  Hercules  Mfg.Co.,  Dept.P.S.  Centervllle.l* 


DITTO'S  C EARED 

Ball  Bearing 

FEED  GRINDER. 

Sold  on  trial.  We  ask  no 
money  in  advance.  Try 
on  your  own  farm,  if  not  of 
largest  capacity,  easiest 
running  nuu  most  durable, 
don’t  keep  it.  Circulars  free. 

0.  M.  DITTO,  BOX56,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


^  The  Hero 
Feed  Grinder 


eg£! 

make  26  sizes  and 


Is  the  best  which  money  can  buy  — 
for  any  kind  of  power  from  2 
to  4  or  5-horse  power,  because 
it  grinds  rapidly ,  making  splen¬ 
did  feed,  table  meal  or  graham 
flour,  has  AMPLE  CAPAC¬ 
ITY  for  4  or  5-horse  power  if 
properly  speeded,  and  WILL 
NOTCHOKE  DOWN  THE 
LIGHTEST  POWER.  We 
styles,  all  of  equal  merit  but  varying  capacity,  for 
all  kinds  of  power  and  for  all  kinds  of  grinding. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Grinders,  Cutters, 
Huskers,  Shellers.Wood  Saws,  Horse  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  Farm  Trucks,  Seeders,  etc. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill- 


A  Wagon’s  Worth 

depends  uponits  convenience  and 
life.  The  life  depends  upon  the 
wheel.  You  get  every  eonvenl- 
I  ence  of  the  Modern  Low  Handy 
[  Wagon  and  double  its  life  by  using 

LEGTRIC 

Metal  Wheels 

For  a  few  dollars  you  turn  your 
old  running  gears  or  one  you  can 
buy  for  a  song,  into  a  new  wagon.  Straight  or  stag¬ 
gered  oval  steel  spokes.  The  stoutest  wheel  you  can 

buy.  Any  height,  fit  any  wagon.  No  repairs,  no  rut¬ 
ting,  light  draft,  long  service.  Let  us  send  you  free 
catalog  to  show  you  how  it  saves  you  money. 

Electric  Wheel  Company.,  Boi  88,  Quincy,  Illinois 


rWCBBSTm 


Take-Down  Repeating  Shotguns 

Don’t  spend  from  $50  to  $200  for  a  gun,  when  for  so 
much  less  money  you  can  buy  a  Winchester  Take- 
Down  Repeating  Shotgun,  which  will  outshoot  and 
outlast  the  highest-priced  double-barreled  gun, 
besides  being  as  safe,  reliable  and  handy.  Your 
dealer  can  show  you  one.  They  are  sold  everywhere^ 

FREE:  Oar  160-Page  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.  N  EW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

State  Taxes.— T  hear  much  discussion  of 
the  tax  question.  Farmers  in  other  States 
seem  to  think  Jerseymen  are  greatly  fa¬ 
vored  because  the  corporations  ‘‘pay  our 
taxes.”  Here  are  the  items  of  my  tax  bill 
for  the  farm: 

County  tax  . 51 

Bounty  and  interest . 032 

County  poor  tax . 025 

State  school  . 

Borough  purposes  . 2a 

Special  school  . 59 

Total  . $1,587 

On  our  town  property  the  tax  is  $2.76.  Tn 
the  township  next  to  us  it  is  $2.17.  There 
is  no  State  tax  in  New  Jersey  because  this 
State  assesses  corporations  and  makes  it 
easy  for  them  to  incorporate  here.  Thus 
the  railroads  and  great  trusts  pay  our 
State  taxes  but  in  the  end  I  consider  this 
a  losing  game.  It  makes  our  people  care¬ 
less.  Local  taxes  are  piled  up  into  moun¬ 
tains  until  the  total  is,  in  many  cases, 
higher  than  it  would  be  if  we  paid  our 
State  expenses.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
for  public  morals  than  this  game  of  buy¬ 
ing  the  right  to  rob,  plunder  and  run  the 
State.  These  corporations  organize  here 
and  then  go  out  into  other  States— often 
like  licensed  highway  robbers.  The  rail¬ 
roads  pay  our  State  expenses  and  then  do 
just  about  as  they  please.  In  order  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  a  few  dollars  in 
taxes  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  in  my 
opinion,  have  given  away  the  best  part  of 
their  public  heritage.  Gov.  Murphy  talks 
in  a  half-hesitating  way  about  restoring 
the  State  tax.  What  we  need  in  this 
State  is  somebody  to  make  a  good  fight 
that  will  shake  people  out  of  their  satis¬ 
fied  contentment  at  the  fact  that  trusts 
and  rumshops  pay  part  of  their  taxes— for 
the  privilege  of  robbing  them. 

Mice  and  Trees. — Here  we  have  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  New  Hampshire: 

“Will  you  tell  me  if  apple  trees  ever  get 
old  enough  to  become  immune  to  attacks 
of  mice?  I  have  again  been  through  my 
garden  tramping  snow  around  apple,  pear, 
plum  and  cherry  trees,  some  of  which  are 
12  years  old  and  look  safe  enough.  Are 
all  fruit  trees  subject  to  girdling  by  mice? 

I  have  the  latest  edition  of  the  American 
Fruit  Culturist  and  other  books,  but  get 
no  light  on  this  point.” 

I  can  only  give  my  own  experience, 
which  is,  that  mice  have  not  troubled  my 
bearing  trees.  They  work  on  the  young 
trees,  but  have  not  touched  those  over 
10  or  12  years  old.  Possibly  the  bark  is 
too  tough  for  them.  Rabbits  will  gnaw 
the  older  trees.  Mice  work  on  our  apple, 
pear,  quince  and  peach  trees,  but  rarely 
if  ever  gnaw  plum  or  cherry.  If  they 
would  only  get  after  the  wild  cherry  trees 
they  would  do  real  service.  Mice  are  cer¬ 
tainly  like  boys  and  men.  They  quit  their 
mischief  when  they  strike  something  too 
hard  for  their  teeth,  and  they  seldom  put 
their  mischievous  work  where  it  will  do 
some  good. 

Sunday  Dairy  Work.— Here  is  an  honest 
man  from  Connecticut: 

“As  I  was  busy  with  my  cows  on  Sun¬ 
day  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  why  the  boys  leave  the  farm. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done  on  Sunday 
where  live  stock  is  kept.  The  work  goes 
on  seven  days  in  the  week.  Horses  must 
be  fed  twice,  perhaps  three  times  on  Sun¬ 
day  as  on  other  days,  and  the  stables  must 
be  cleaned.  The  cows  must  be  milked 
tv\  ice,  stables  cleaned  and  probably  cows 
turned  out  to  water,  for  we  do  not  all 
have  water  in  the  barn,  and  they  must  be 
fed  of  course  as  on  other  days,  and  man¬ 
gers  kept  in  order.  Most  likely  there  is  a 
calf  to  look  after  and  pigs  to  feed  and 
hens  to  attend  to  and  eggs  to  collect  from 
nests.  So  you  see  Sunday  on  a  dairy  farm 
is  not  a  day  of  rest  by  any  means.  I 
think  I  do  four  hours’  work  every  Sunday. 

I  am  not  complaining:  I  am  on  in  years, 
but  it  must  be  irksome  to  younger  men. 

r.  k.  s. 

There  is  much  in  that  idea.  It  gives  one 
Teason  why  dairying  near  the  large  towns 
and  cities  is  a  job  to  make  your  hair  turn 
gray.  Dairy  workers  see  that  people  who 
work  iu  town  have  a  day  off  on  Sunday, 
and  they  want  the  same.  Back  on  the  hills, 
away  from  town  influences  it  is  different, 
but  even  there  a  man  who  does  not  love 
a  cow  is  out  of  place  in  a  dairy  barn.  He 
is  worse  than  the  scrubs  we  hear  so  much 
about.  You  may  get  some  profit  out  of  a 
shiftless  and  disinterested  man  from  hoe¬ 
ing  potatoes  or  husking  corn,  but  when 
he  deals  with  a  thing  representing  such 
delicate  life  as  a  dairy  cow  he  is  a  “plant 
out  of  place”— a  weed! 

Sick  Cows.— I  thought  of  this  man's  let¬ 
ter  about  12  o'clock  Sunday  night,  as  I 
went  out  into  the  frost  to  give  the  sick 
cow  her  medicine.  Ida  came  in  Sunday 
morning  with  sorrow  stamped  on  her  face 
—for  she  loves  the  cow. 

“Cow  very  sick!” 

Ida’s  grasp  on  English  is  not  as  firm 


as  it  might  be,  but  she  made  herself  clear. 

I  have  heard  that  Finnish  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pressive  of  all  languages,  but  Ida’s  com 
bination  of  English  and  "sign"  beat  it. 

“Cow  no  sick!”— here  she  gave  a  good 
imitation  of  a  cow  chewing  her  cud. 

“Cow  very  sick!" — here  she  dropped  her 
head  and  shoulders  in  the  most  dejected 
attitude.  That  was  as  comprehensive  as 
though  some  talkative  language  master 
had  said: 

“I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  inform  you 
that  a  most  embarrassing  state  of  affairs 
reigns  at  the  barn.  Our  unfortunate 
bovine  has  evidently  been  stricken  with  an 
awkward  and  intensely  severe  illness.  The 
evidences  of  such  illness  are  plainly  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  most  casual  observer.  As 
we  all  know,  when  an  animal  is  in  normal 
condition  it  will  be  observed  to  masticate 
continually  with  great  freedom,  and  evi¬ 
dent  satisfaction.  This  animal  now  stands 
in  a  most  depressed  and  dejected  attitude 
having  lost  her  ambition  even  to  engage 
in  that  highly  interesting  and  evidently 
enjoyable  occupation  of  remasticating  its 
food.” 

The  cow  looked  as  though  some  one  had 
explained  her  condition  in  that  way.  It 
seems  that  she  broke  loose  and  got  at  a 
bag  of  horse  feed  of  ground  corn  and  oats. 
That  and  the  cold  weather  had  nearly 
used  her  up.  I  thought  I  had  her  cured 
the  night  before,  but  a  partial  paralysis 
of  the  back  and  loins  had  set  in.  She 
would  not  eat  or  drink  and  had  nearly  lost 
the  use  of  her  hind  legs.  I  made  her  com¬ 
fortable  with  a  blanket  and  sent  for  the 
veterinary,  as  the  trouble  had  gone  past 
my  skill.  When  he  came  he  shook  his 
head,  but  prescribed  for  her  and  I  went 
at  it.  I  made  a  mustard  plaster  and  put 
it  along  her  back  and  hips.  A  newspaper 
was  put  on  that  and  then  the  blanket. 
Then  I  gave  a  pint  and  a  half  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  a  mixture  of  nux  vomica  and 
ginger  every  hour.  I  made  her  stand  up 
all  I  could,  and  at  times  it  was  necessary 
to  get  under  her  and  lift  her  up.  There 
is  something  pitiful  to  me  in  the  actions 
of  a  sick  cow.  Poor,  dumb  brute,  fitted 
by  nature  to  express  her  feelings  in  the 
crudest  and  homeliest  way,  sickness  and 
pain  find  her  incapable  of  telling  you  what 
she  wants  to  say.  I  stayed  by  that  cow  as 
best  I  could,  and  we  all  rejoiced  when  the 
old  honest  light  came  into  her  eyes  and 
she  slowly  came  back  to  her  milk.  Tt  was 
surely  a  Sunday  job  to  stay  by  the  cow, 
but  it  wasn’t  a  job  for  any  day  in  the 
week  to  leave  a  cow  and  a  bag  of  horse 
feed  where  they  can  possibly  get  together. 
She  is  all  right  now,  but  I  can’t  get  her 
to  eat  a  mouthful  of  that  horse  feed  yet. 
When  I  was  a  little  boy  my  grandfather 
sent  me  to  the  store  for  a  plug  of  black 
tobacco.  On  my  way  home  I  chewed  off 
a  little  piece.  From  that  day  to  this  I 
haven’t  wanted  any  more  of  that  kind.  I 
won’t  trust  the  cow  to  remember  that  long 
— or  even  as  long  as  the  mustard  plaster 
works!  Cornmeal  is  no  feed  for  a  dairy 
cow.  I  will  guarantee  that  no  one  ever 
made  milk  at  a  profit  on  purchased  corn- 
meal.  It  is,  however,  great  Winter  feed 
for  a  working  horse.  If  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  mention  “drunken  cow”  again  I 
will  say  that  this  cow,  stuffed  on  grain, 
was  wobbly  on  her  legs  and  felt  very 
“tired,”  but  was  no  more  drunk  than  a 
temperance  lecturer.  There  was  a  clear 
difference  between  her  condition  and  when 
she  filled  on  apples  last  Fall! 

Farm  Notes.— Sleighing  is  good  and 
seems  likely  to  be  for  some  time  yet.  The 
cold  weather  continues,  and  the  wind  on 
the  hill  is  fierce.  The  snow  is  badly  drifted 
in  places,  and  as  usual  after  bad  storms 
we  find  it  impossible  to  get  over  the  hill 
with  a  load.  Should  there  come  a  warm 
rain  there  would  be  great  damage  from 
floods.  Some  of  the  bridges  across  the 
streams  are  light,  temporary  structures. 

A  flood  will  carry  them  away . 

Few  satisfactory  jobs  can  be  done  in  such 
weather  as  we  are  now  having.  There  are 
chores  and  odds  and  ends  to  be  finished. 
The  days  are  growing  longer,  and  this 
freeze  will  end  some  day,  and  then  we 
can  tackle  the  work  in  earnest.  I  have 
trimmed  many  of  the  blackberries,  but 
now  I  fear  this  weather  has  killed  them 

to  the  ground . Many  peach  buds 

seem  to  be  killed,  yet  I  hope  there  is  life 
in  some  of  them.  The  buds  were  very  dry, 
and  the  temperature  did  not  rise  suddenly 
after  the  freeze.  I  think  50  per  cent  of 
them  are  still  alive.  The  trees  which  held 
their  leaves  so  long  seem  in  fine  condition. 
Many  of  the  leaves  are  still  hanging  to 
the  trees.  I  thought  the  apples  in  the 
house  cellar  must  have  frozen,  but  they 
are  all  right,  and  we  are  still  selling.  We 
have  shipped  in  boxes  and  baskets  all  the 
way  from  northern  Massachusetts  to 
Florida.  The  express  company  has  smashed 
two  baskets— the  boxes  are  safer  and 

better . Pork  still  brings  a  good 

price— we  are  selling  at  eight  to  10  cents 
dressed.  There  is  no  doubt  however  that 
the  most  money  for  us  is  in  a  100-pound  pig 
in  the  Fall— or  at  about  the  first  hard 
frost.  We  are  planning  for  the  best  outfit. 
oT  pigs  we  have  ever  had  this  Summer, 
■and  the  best  method  of  handling  them, 
too.  h.  w.  c. 


A  Guarantee  That  Guarantees. 


We  desire  to  call  special  attention  to  the  guaran 
tee  made  poultry  raisers  by  the  Cyphers  Incubator 
Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  They  warrant  their  incuba¬ 
tors  for  ten  years,  and  guaran¬ 
tee  that  they  will  hatch  a  larger 
percentage  of  fertile  eggs  and 
produce  more  vigorous  chicks 
than  any  other  incubator  in  the 
world,  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
suming  less  oil  and  requiring  less  attention.  As 
the  guarantee  is  backed  by  a  large  and  responsible 
company,  it  certainly  means  something  to  our 
readers.  They  agree  to  refund  the  purchase  price 
in  case  the  purchaser  does  not  get  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  Cyphers  incubator,  as  is  now  well 
known,  is  constructed  on  a  patented  principle  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  any  other  machine  on  the 
market;  it  is  absolutely  self-ventilating,  self-regu¬ 
lating.  requires  no  supplied  moisture,  is  automatic 
in  action  and  has  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  and  accurate  regulator  made. 
Proof  positive  of  its  worth  is  found 
in  the  unequivocal  testimony  of 
those  who  know  all  about  the 
•poultry  business,  the  Government 
Experiment  Stations  and  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  successful  poultry 
plants  in  the  land.  The  company  carries  a  full  line 
of  “poultryman’s  necessities,”  balanced-ration 
poultry  foods,  clover  products,  standard  remedies 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  specially  prepared  for 
the  poultryman  who  wants  to  make  money.  They 
will  send  their  new  complete  catalogue  for  l‘M>4 
free  if  you  tell  them  that  you  are  one  of  our  readers- 


IT 

iCARES 
fOR  ITSELF 


rCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 
k  in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
'  reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MEG.  CO  .  Springfield.  Ohio. 


EACH  LITTLE  WIND 


that  blows  is  turned  into  value  for  the 
man  who  pumps  or  generates 
power  for  grinding,  sawing,  etc., 
with  the 


Freeman 

Steel  Windmills. 


Mills  with 
genius  to 
work  and 
strength  t  o 
stand.  Full 


line  high  grades  with  special  four 
post  angle  steel  tower.  Also  Feed 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shel- 
lers,  etc.  Write  for  catalog  102 


S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.t 


Racine, 
Wl». 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windaud  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


A  Garden  Tool  n  THE  GARDENER 

for  ever*  Li  for  home  or  market  ttndB  tools  best 

_ '  adapted  to  his  work  In  the  line  of 

W  '  .a«hcwV 

itouTW  H  New  Universal 

Hand  Seeder, 
and  Cultivator.. 
Singly  or  combined 

with  Hoes,  Plows, 
Hakes,  Markers.  The 
practical  line,  popular 
with  up-to-date  farm¬ 
ers.  1904  catalog  free. 
AMES  PLOW  CO., 
54  Market  St., 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


PINELAND 


VICTOR 


Incubators 


1 


are  truthfully  pictured  and  their 
actual  working  told  in  about  30 
of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 
gives  information  about  the 
We  begin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
ting  of  the  fowls.  There's  knowledge 


chicken  business 
It  with  the  marketing 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  incubators  are  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  counton 
hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  back  if  not  all  weclaim. 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  is  free.  Just  say  “Send  Victor 
Book"  and  we'll  doit.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO. ,  Quincy,  IU. 


382  FIRST  PRIZES 

AWARDED  PRAIRIE  STATE 
IMCUIATORS  AND  IROODERS 

The  United  States  Government 
continues  to  use  them  exclu¬ 
sively;  also  the  largest  poultry 
I  and  duck  breeders  Our  catalog 
I  will  interest  you.  Bend  for  one. 

|  Prairie  State  Incubator  Oo.| 
Homer  City.  Pa. 


WEBER  Jr.  MSS  Engines  1 

wws  excel  windmills  or  any  other  ** 

cost  of  funning.  Always  ready.  EMI 

A  trifle  for  gasoline  gives  you  the.— = 
water  30  men  could  pump.  2%,j  r  |H- 

fullhorM  power  for  any  pur- 
poee.  Alt  ,lte,  up  to  300  tup. 

Write  for  free  ewtalofuo.  V  -2\ 

W.bcr  Gaa  and  UaaoIlM  trTVI 

->  login.  Co.,  -v- -rA-p  1 

Boa  206  KantM  City,  Ifo.  t  )  t 

*v3BKTa 

dB 

Eastern  Office:  115  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


NEED  A 
POWER 


Take  the  time  to  leern  the  merits  of  the  one 
here  shown  and  you’ll  look  no  further.  You 
don't  need  study  engineering  to  run  it.  It  will 
not  break  you  up  buying  gasoline,  and  you 
need  not  fear  explosions.  Thirteen  straight 
years  making  Gasoline  Engines  have  settled 
those  things  right  in  our  factory 


Lambert  Gasoline  Engines 


are — Stationary,  1J^  to  70  h.p  :  Foi table,  2  to  15 
h.  p.  They  are  provided  with  electric  spark 
Igniters,  superior  gove  rnors,  patent  starting 
levers,  automatic  relief  valves  and  every  ap¬ 
proved  modern  device  to  secure  safety,  effect¬ 
iveness  and  ease  of  operation.  No  other  engines 
made  are  so  nicely  adapted  to  the  farmer’s 
special  needs.  We  subject  every  one  to  a  hard 
working  test  before  it  leaves  the  factory. When 
you  buy  we  know,  and  you  are  guaranteed,  that 
it  is  ready  for  its  duties.  Buy  no  engine  until 
you  investigate  the  Lambert.  Our  catalogue  Is 
free.  A  postal  brings  it.  Ask  for  it. 

A.  Lambert  Gas  &  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 

Anderson,  Ind. 


THE  M1ETZ  &  WEISS  GAS  AND  OIL  ENGINE 


Adopted  by  United  States 
and  foreign  governments. 
Highest  Award  for  Direct 
Coupled  Kerosene  Engine 
and  Dynamo,  Paris  Expo¬ 
sition,  1900.  Gold  Medal, 
Pan-American  Exposition, 
1901.  Gold  Medal, Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Exposition,  1902. 

Bums  Kerosene.  Cheaper 
and  Safer  than  Gasoline. 
Automatic,  Simple  and  Re¬ 
liable.  For  Pumping,  Elec- 

tricLighting.ChargingScor- 

age  Batteries  and  all  Farm 
Work.  SizesfromltoOOh  p. 


Bend  for  Get.,  Dept.  12.  -•  - 7~™,_ 

A,  MIETZ,  128-138  Mott  Street,  NE W»YO  RK 

CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine 

_  .  cl .ni./w  c’vwLIqt- rVit.t.ini 


For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  OUtlng, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
mrnd  for  Illust'd  Catalog  *  Testimonial*. 

_ _  a#  _ _ _ If  ■  1  fa 


f UAOTfB 


Send  ror  inuavu  — , 

•*  State  Your  Power  maedm* 

GIS  WONF  CO  •  •«*  tTFBUHfl.  BJL- 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  $100 
Five  Horse  Power,  $150 

Saws  wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  Buns  spray 
pump  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Conn, 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  OKEATKST  NUMUKlt 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVEll  BEEN  EQUALEB 


FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOlt  YOUNG  CHICKS. 


Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  aud  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Box  K.  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


To  Owner#  of  Gasoline  Engines, 

Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

The  Auto-Sparker 

docs  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  belt — no  switch  no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en- 
Igiue  now  using  batteries,  rully  guar¬ 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

Motslnger  Device  Mlg.  Co. 
58  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind. 


GLOBE  INCUBATORS 


are  built  on  correct  principles;  are 
1  absolutely  reliable;  will  last  a  life¬ 
time,  and  the  price  is  right  too.  Our 
mammoth  big  catalog  tells  all  about 
them,  and  the  chicken  business.  It’s  a  corker,  and  a 
flve-cent  stamp  will  bring  it  to  you.  Address, 
C.C. SHOEMAKER,  Box  324,  Freeport, Ill. 


Save  T wo  Thirds 


of  the  oil  and  get  20  per  cent  more  chicks 

Using  YON  CULIN  INCUBATORS 

Absolutely  the  highest  gr»d«  machine  on  market  and 
Sold  lowor  than  any  other  In  lta  class.  Vi\\\  pay  for  it- 
Bclf first  season  by  what  it  saves  and  bigger  hatches. 
Our  “Boiled  Down”  Catalog  proves  a'l  claims.  Sent  free. 

YimjUnd  ine'b.  A  Sf5.  Co.  Box  77,  Wayland, N.Y. 


SUCCESSFUL 


I  Results  are  what  count.  It  brings 
|  them.  Machinesethat  are  proven, 
both  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER. 
May  be  there  are  others,  but  why 
;run  a  hazard!  Eastern  orders 

firomptly  filled  from  Buffalo.  Cata- 
ogue  free,  poultry  book  10  cents. 
DCS  MOINES  INCB.  CO.,  Dept.  80,  Dee  Melees,  le. 


The  Bantam 


beats  ’em  all.  One  oustomer  writes  he  ob¬ 
tained  51  ohloka  from  60  eggs.  The 
Bantam  batches  every  fertile  egg  every 
time.  Catalogue  proves  1 1— sent  free. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 
Box,  28,  Springfield,  O. 


i.80  For 


12 

INCUBATOR 


200  Egg 


Perfect  In  construction  and 
notion.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Writs  for  oatalog  to-day. 

QEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators— written  by  a  man  wiio  has 
spent  S3  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu¬ 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  it.  for 
the  book  is  free.  Warehouses:  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wls. 
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RYE  AND  CORN  FOR  SHEEP. 

Would  a  mixture  of  rye  and  corn  be  a 
good  food  for  sheep,  say  half  and  half? 
How  can  I  feed  rye  to  hogs  to  get  the  best 
result?  d.  o.  s. 

Myerstown,  W.  Va. 

In  answer  to  the  above  I  would  say 
that  rye  is  not  a  particularly  good  food 
for  sheep,  although  it  can  be  fed  in  mod¬ 
erate  quantities  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  depend 
on  what  kind  of  sheep  they  are.  If  ma¬ 
ture  sheep  to  be  fattened,  and  rye  is 
more  plentiful  and  cheaper  than  corn,  it 
might  do  very  well  fed  half  and  half 
with  corn.  If  the  coarse  feed  is  clover 
hay  or  some  other  protein  food,  i.  e., 
that  which  contains  a  good  amount  of 
blood-making  elements,  they  will  also 
get  much  more  out  of  it  and  digest  it 
better  if  with  it  they  have  roots.  The 
rye  and  corn  are  both  starchy  or  heat¬ 
making  foods,  and  a  healthy  growth  can¬ 
not  be  expected  unless  they  have  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  blood-making  material.  If 
the  coarse  food  is  corn  fodder  or  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  I  would  take  out  either  the 
corn  or  rye  and  substitute  bran,  gluten 
feed,  cotton-seed  meal  (equal  money 
value),  or  better  still,  linseed  meal, 
which  is  very  cheap  this  Winter,  and 
has  a  good  effect  on  the  general  health 
of  the  animal.  If  the  sheep  are  to  be 
fattened  and  are  young  growing  animals 
then  the  rye  and  corn,  equal  parts,  alone 
would  be  wholly  wrong,  as  such  sheep 
need  very  much  more  bone  material  in 
their  food  than  the  mature  animals. 
They  should  have  about  twice  the 
amount  of  protein  fed  in  their  ration  as 
these  that  are  full  grown,  and  have  no 
frame  to  build. 

If  they  are  breeding  ewes,  and  are  thin 
in  flesh  they  might  have  say  a  quarter 
of  their  grain  fed  of  the  rye  and  corn 
together  or  either  alone.  The  remainder 
may  be  of  the  food  mentioned  above.  If 
oats  are  at  hand  there  is  nothing  better 
for  a  breeding  animal.  One  important 
factor  in  successful  lamb  raising  is  to 
have  the  lamb  strong  at  birth.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  healthy,  strong 
parents.  On  the  part  of  the  dam  par¬ 
ticularly  this  may  be  secured  by  the 
proper  feed,  such  as  will  supply  the 
mother  with  plenty  of  material  to  make 
blood  and  to  build  up  in  her  offspring 
before  birth  a  strong  physical  structure. 
If  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
same  foods  that  do  this  will  also  fur¬ 
nish  the  ewe  with  an  abundance  of  milk. 

If  mills  are  convenient  that  will  take 
the  flour  out  of  the  rye  and  return  the 
bran,  this  will  generally  be  a  wise  thing 
to  do,  particularly  when  corn  is  at  hand 
to  supply  the  heating  elements.  The 
flour  seldom  sells  for  less  than  $1.50  per 
100  pounds,  which  will  purchase  about 
150  pounds  of  bran,  just  what  is  needed 
to  balance  the  corn.  The  rye  bi'an  is 
sticky  fed  alone,  and  the  sheep  do  not 
eat  it  well.  It  should  be  mixed  for  them 
with  some  other  gi’ound  feed  when  they 
eat  it  all  right,  or  it  may  be  fed  to 
young  pigs,  cows  or  horses,  for  all  of 
which  it  is  excellent.  It  will  usually 
pay  to  grind  the  rye  for  hogs,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  food  for  fattening  them,  or 
if  not  ground  it  is  spread  over  a  tight 
floor  where  they  can  pick  it  up  a  few 
kernels  at  a  time;  they  will  do  very  well 
on  it.  If  it  is  put  in  a  trough  and  they 
eat  it  by  mouthfuls  a  large  part  will  pass 
through  them  undigested.  This  is  also 
the  case  when  it  is  cooked.  If  fuel  is 
plenty  and  not  too  much  labor  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  process  it  will  pay  to  cook 
if  it  is  thus  fed  on  a  floor  as  above. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


fine  White  Leghorn  poultry  trade.  He  has 
two  houses  250  feet  long  by  about  15  wide, 
and  half  a  dozen  smaller  buildings.  Houses 
are  an  important  item  in  poultry  raising  in 
the  Mohawk  Vallejr,  where  the  Winters  are 
severe,  more  protection  being  needed  than 
in  south  Jersey  or  Maryland.  As  outside 
yards  are  of  but  little  use  in  Winter,  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  plenty  of  glass  covering 
and  inside  scratching  ground.  These  long 
buildings  are  divided  into  10  or  12-foot  sec¬ 
tions  where  different  flocks  are  kept.  Of 
course  the  fowls  are  on  the  sunny  side. 
On  the  other  is  a  passage  way  wide  enough 
to  go  through  with  a  wheelbarrow.  The 
steam-heated  brooders  are  between  this 
passage  and  the  pens,  arranged  so  that  the 
chicks  can  run  back  and  forth  at  will. 
Wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  the  grains  fed. 
Several  times  a  week  cooked  food  is  given. 
This  varies  in  composition  from  time  to 
time,  consisting  of  some  sort  of  green  stuff, 
like  chopped  clover  hay,  and  standard 
ground  feeds.  At  the  time  these  notes  were 
made  Mr.  Roach,  the  manager,  was  using 
H.  O.  mixed  feed  and  the  refuse  of  a 
shredded  wheat  factory,  both  of  which 
were  giving  satisfaction.  The  buildings 
will  accommodate  about  3,000  birds.  The 
sale  of  breeding  stock  and  choice  eggs  both 
for  hatching  and  table  use  are  the  matters 
receiving  most  attention. 

The  school  referred  to  above  is  really  an 
outgrowth  of  this  business.  At  the  head 
of  this  is  Dr.  A.  A.  Brigham.  He  obtained 
his  degree  at  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
Germany,  spent  10  years  in  practical  farm¬ 
ing,  was  three  years  professor  of  agricul¬ 
ture  at  the  Imperial  University  of  Japan, 
and  later  conducted  an  excellent  poultry 
course  at  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
College.  The  !nstruction  is  by  written  lec¬ 
tures,  systematically  covering  all  branches 
of  poultry  culture,  supplemented  by  an¬ 
swers  to  questions  suggested  by  these  talks 
and  various  outside  problems  peculiar  to 
the  individual  requirements  of  the  students. 
As  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  be  asked,  one  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  personal  instruction  in  the  spe¬ 
cialties  in  which  he  is  most  interested.  The 
course  embraces  all  branches  of  importance 
to  the  uoultryman,  including  buildings,  in¬ 
cubation,  feed,  diseases,  marketing,  etc.  A 
new  branch  on  the  preparation  of  poultry 
products  will  be  added  shortly,  handled  by 
an  expert  cook.  The  wretchedly  cooked 
eggs  and  chickens  that  one  often  gets 
prove  the  need  of  this,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  poultryman  in  an  unobtrusive  way 
by  circulars  or  otherwise,  can  give  hints 
on  preparation  to  his  customers  that  will 
result  in  increased  trade.  This  has  been 
found  true  in  the  sale  of  other  products. 

The  correspondence  school  idea  is  no 
longer  an  experiment.  It  is  an  outgrowth 
of  the  typewriter  and  modern  methods  of 
doing  business,  by  which  correspondence 
has  to  so  large  an  extent  taken  the  place 
of  talk.  It  has  a  field  of  its  own,  giving  at 
small  expense  to  people  in  their  own  homes 
information  of  real  value  in  their  work, 
present  or  prospective.  It  economizes  time 
for  the  student  and  also  for  the  instructor, 
who  through  systematic  correspondence 
can  effectively  teach  many  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  that  would  be  reached  in  an 
ordinary  school.  I.t  works  up  a  wholesome 
spirit  of  cooperation,  as  the  questions  ask¬ 
ed  broaden  the  scope  of  the  teaching,  thus 
helping  both  the  inquirer  and  others.  This, 
like  all  other  worthy  fields,  has  been  in¬ 
vaded  by  frauds  and  fakers,  who  for  a  con¬ 
sideration  agree  to  teach  any  subject,  and 
the  less  they  know  about  it  the  great¬ 
er  their  assurance,  but  the  legitimate 
schools  conducted  by  men  particularly 
fitted  for  the  subjects  undertaken  are  do¬ 
ing  commendable  work.  During  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  a  great  advance 
in  education,  especially  as  regards  the 
farm  and  its  adjuncts.  This  has  contrib¬ 
uted  directly  to  the  dignity  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  hen,  tending  to  put  her  in  her 
proper  place,  which  is  nearer  the  top  of 
the  live  stock  ladder  than  many  people 
imagine. 


R.  H.  Macy  &  Co. 

New  York  City  —  the  largest  retail 
store  in  the  world — have  just  issued 
a  500-page  Money-saving  catalogue 
that  will  he  mailed  free.  Write  for  it. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker’s 

OLD  LINE  LIFE  INSURANCE  CLUB 

Success  has  demonstrated  that  the  idea 
of  benefiting  The  R.  N.-Y.  readers  is  ap¬ 
preciated. 

The  originators  of  the  Club  appreciate 
the  hearty  interest  taken. 

If  you  have  not  applied  for  membership 
write  promptly  to  the  secretary,  C.  E. 
Rafferty,  106  East  125th  St.,  New  York 
City,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
full  particulars. 


C4IMIEIVr 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale 
COSTS  ABOUT  4=  CENTS  A  TREE 

In  powder  form  for  use  either  in  powder  gun  or 
water  spray.  Manufactured  by 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works,  Shrewsbury,  N.J. 


THE  CHEAPEST  LUMBER 

AND  TIMBER  WILL  OUTLAST  THE  MOST  EX¬ 
PENSIVE  IF  COATED  WITH 

S.  P.  F.  CARBOLINEUM. 

IT  GIVES  A  HANDSOME  BROWN  COLOR. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  6l  C0.f  108  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

> 


Potato 

Success 

with 

ASPiNWALL! 

(POTATO  MACHINERY. 

Prolit  comes  onlyby  using  practiealand  mod- 
1  ern  Potato  Implements. 

AAfe  Make  Them. 

I  Machines  to  quickly  and  economically  cut  and 
I  plantthe  seed,  fertilize  the  soil,  spray  thegrow-  i 
I  ing  vines  for  bugs  and  blight  and  harvest  and 
I  assort  the  tubers.  Thousands  of  customers  in 
I  every  State  in  the  Union  and  twenty  foreign 
countries.  30years  the  favorite.  Valuable  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  free.  Contains  “How  and 
I  When  to  Spray’’ table  forallcrops.  Write  now. 

ASPINWALL  MFC.  COMPANY,  1 

[  Dapt.  K,  28  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


WATER  TANKS 

MADB  OP 


ABE  THE 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  36  Cortlandt  St.f  N.T? 


CURES  CATARRH 

To  prove  to  your  satisfaction  that  Dr.  Cole’s 
Catarrh  Cure  gives  instant  relief  and  actually 
cures  any  case  of  Catarrh,  Bronchitis  or  Cold  in  the 
Head,  we  will  send  you,  if  you  suffer  from  any  of 
these  troubles,  a  bottle  of  this  remedy. 

Regular  $1.00  Size  FREE 

fortrial.on  condition  that  after  a  fair  trial  you  will, 
it  benefited,  send  us  $1  UU  If  it  does  not  help  you, 
you  owe  us  nothing. 

Cole  Medicine  Co..  792  Fulton  St..  Brookfvn  N  Y. 


BEFORE  BUYING 


Anymore  flimsy  woven  wire  fence,  secure  our  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  on  the  Frost  Fence — containing  more 
weight,  twice  the  strength  and  three  times  the  lasting 
qualities. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


STEEL  LAWN  FENCE 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

We  make  all  kinds  of 
Lawn,  Farm,  Park  and  Cem¬ 
etery  Fence,  AND  SELL 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  manu¬ 
facturers*  prices.  S  A  Y  E 
AGENTS  COMMISSION  by 
writing  for  our  FREE 
, . . . .  ,  CATALOGUE. 

UP-TO-DATE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

985  North  Tenth  Street,  Terre  Haute,  Ind, 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  may  result  in  an  Incur¬ 
able  Throat  or  Lung  Trouble. 
For  relief  use  BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 


Sold  in  Boxes  only.  /  /P  V1 

/  void  Imitations.  tPZm. 


“A  new  ‘promised  land’.” 


SALT  LAKE 
IN  WINTER 


In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  which 
traverses  a  new  promised  land,  sits 
the  gem  of  Utah — Sa  t  Lake  City. 
The  climate  is  delightful,  the  city 
is  of  unusual  interest,  and  a  visit 
is  always  enjoyable.  It  can  best 
he  reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 


and  their  connections. 


A  copy  of  No.  5  of  the  “Four-Track  Series,” 
“America's  Winter  Resorts,-’  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  2-cent 
stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  R.R. ,  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York 


“Wei 

lake! 


Greatest  Opportunity  Ever  Offered 


For  852£ 


We’ll  Sell  You  The 
Best  Gasoline 
Engine  ever  made 


The  CHICAGO 


a  complete  engine  in  every  detail,  erected  on  wood  base,  self- 
contained,  with  Electric  Spark  Igniter.  Water  and  Gasoline  Tanks, 
Batteries  and  connections,  all  ready  to  run.  Each  engine  thoroughly 

tested  and  Guaranteed  Absolutely  Perfect,  and 

Fllll  9  I!  A  PC  A  Dawav  with  pulley  for  running  all 
•  Mil  Mm  nUlhv  lUnvl  kinds  of  machinery  by  belt. 
Pumping  attachment  as  shown  in  cut  $12.00  extra. 

I  Simplest  engine  ever  produced.  Results  of  14  years  experience, 
i  ..  im  mi  *'ewer  «  &rls.  Highest  Efficiency.  Greatest  Economy,  Lowest 

Horse^^^SB  Price.  OTHER  SIZES  AT  PROPORTIONATE  PRICES. 

Power  make  3,  5  and  8  Horse  Power  engines  all  on  same  lines. 

Engines.  fllll  Thic  AH  fllll  an(*  send  t0  US  and  we  will  mail  you  catalogue 

more  informatiotwmTn.oHr.a  *  ,,  **"  UUI  free,  it  shows  large  cuts,  gives  full  description  and 

fine engine^mdnes^ ncftak)gt*  lls^il if il  1  an  wa*  ever  ^  bafore-.  We  have  revolutionized §the  gaso- 

what  we  have  learned  in  14  years.  CHlCagO  GaSOlltie  Engine  Co/L^riLsi.  CHlCagO. 


Make  an  Early  Season 


by  using  onr  AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN 

TILE.  Everyman  of  experience  knows  that 
.  .  . ,  .  ....  land  tliat  18  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeks 

yi  advance  pf  that  which  is  undrained.  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 

£,pe’  £ed  Messed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
InP„.hFIVnu’uEij  Walks,  etc.  Write  for  what 

youwant  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


A  CORRESPONDENCE  POULTRY 
SCHOOL 

No  branch  of  agriculture  has  greater 
possibilities  of  profit  or  loss  than  the  poul¬ 
try  industry.  Knowledge  of  correct  meth¬ 
ods,  followed  up  with  plenty  of  hard  work 
Is  the  price  of  even  fair  success,  and  the 
absence  of  either  insures  practical  failure. 
One  who  goes  at  it  with  a  disposition  to 
learn  from  his  experience  alone  will  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  large  stock  of  facts  showing 
what  he  ought  not  to  do,  and  from  these, 
in  time,  he  may  be  able  to  figure  out  a 
fairly  correct  line  of  work.  But  getting 
this  experience  at  first  hand  is  slow  and 
expensive  business.  The  blunder  of  one 
man  in  feeding,  care,  selection  or  any  other 
vital  item  in  poultry  culture  should  pre¬ 
vent  all  who  learn  of  it  from  making  the 
same  mistake,  and  in  like  manner  methods 
that  prove  of  special  merit  are  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  others. 

With  something  of  this  sort  in  mind  the 
school  of  poultry  culture,  at  Waterville, 
N.  y.,  was  started.  The  proprietor,  C.  G. 
Brainard,  in  addition  to  business  interests 
as  a  banker  at  Waterville,  has  built  up  a 
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DUCHESS 

T0P^= 

BUGGY 


'with 

'RUBBER 

|1  TIRES, 


90 


SOLID 

COMFORT 


COMBINATION-; 
SPRING |  WAGON* 


_JL  II 


mtmi 


<£0J  7C  buy«  our  “Duchess” 
H’aH-I  d  top  buggy,  exactly  as 
iCflli  shown  in  cut,  with  top,  curtains, 
*  JU|  shafts,  anti-rattler, cushions  nicely 
trimmed .  Best  value  ever  offered. 
If  you  want  a  vehicle  of  any  kind, 
writeatonce  for  our  vehicle  catalog. 
COE  QC  buys  ourrubber  tire  top 
vpuu.iltl  buggy,  exactly  as  shown 
in  cut;  complete  in  every  way.  Greatest  offer  ever  made 
.in  a  guaranteed  rubber  tire  top  buggy. 

*  1!  hvy*  our  combination  spring  wagon,  with 

s"UU.uU  large  body,  two  seats,  shafts,  etc. 

$1  9 1«  buy*  our  No.  100  single  buggy  harness, 
qf't.LU  with  over  or  side  check,  1  in.  traces,  complete 
with  one  hitch  rein.  This  and  others  described  in  catalog 
C!/  qn  buys  our  No.  190  double  driving  or  carriage 
vp  I H.  u  U  harness,  lijjin.  traces,  handsome  pads,  over 
or  side  checks,  two  hitch  reins.  Collar  extra  *1.40 

CUT  THIS  AD  OUT 


SUQ  Dfl  buys  °ur  “Solid 
'P'lO.aU  Comfort”  phaeton,/ 

exactly  asshown  in  cut.  largehand-  - 
some  lamps,  wide  fenders,  top ,  \ 
shafts, etc. Springcushionandback.  - 

‘  ‘  015  buys  our  large  two  Vi 
Ay  seated  family  car-  I 

riage;  without  lamps,  fenders  and  top.  - 

Price  with  top,  fenders  and  lamps,  *54.95.  For  full  descrip- 
lion  of  this  and  other  styles,  write  for  catalogue. 

49^  Q5  *°.r,our  gentlemen’s  driving  wagon,  with 
stick  seat,  exactly  as  shown  incut,  with  shafts. 

85  EUy*  °Ur  N°u  107  f^Ole  buggy  or  carriagotf 
t  ,  ■  7 u  harness,  collar  and  hame  style,  with  over  or 
side  check.  1  in.  traces;  collar  extra,  75  cents. 

$17  Ofl  buy*  °“r.  No.  317  heavy  double  team  har- 
qni.UU  ness,  with  1%  in.  traces,  18  ft.  lines  VA  in.  pole 
and  breast  strap,  with  snaps  and  slides,  complete  with  two 
„ -T — ....  hitch  straps.  Collars  extra  $1.50.  Write  for  free  catalooue 
shows  afl  of  thrS  and  ]Wf  “j il  mail  you  free  our  vehicle  and  harness  catalogue.  It 

190i  cuts_are  large,  the  descriptions  are 


CENTLEMANS* 
Ell  DRIVING 
I  WAGON - 


?N° 


107  I 


1 - -  .  -  —  - - - - -  snows  an  01  tne  very  lates 

SePy  whhnordCe0rmPDoeno°t  K  vehTc^or  0^.^  v  kind"  u  Sh'P  °?90' Wedonot  “aik' you7oVany“ 

astonishingly  low  prices,  and  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  made  ea I DU  ll|0<e 11  ITU Aa  aiiim  a  ■ 

Write  for  It  now.  Do  not  del.y,  Remember  It  ft  free,  MARVIN  SMITH  GO.  CHICAGO.  ILL 
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UAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

With  oats  at  30  cents  and  corn  45  cents 
per  bushel  and  the  average  price  of  eggs 
for  the  year  13  cents  per  dozen,  how 
many  hens  will  one  person  be  required  to 
take  care  of  to  insure  a  clear  profit  of  $500 
per  year,  hens  to  have  full  run  of  20  acres 
of  orchard  and  18  of  pasture  land?  In 
addition  to  corn  and  oats,  what  other  feed, 
quantity  and  probable  cost  of  same  will 
be  required  in  order  that  biddy  may  have 
a  perfect  balanced  ration,  hens  to  have 
the  same  care  Mr.  Mapes  gives  his? 

Richview,  Ill.  p-  M- 

A  Balanced  Ration. — I  suggest  that 
wheat  should  be  added  to  the  above 
grains.  Then,  with  either  skim-milk  or 
meat  in  some  form  and  clover  leaves  or 
cabbage,  biddy  should  get  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion.  The  prices  quoted  do  not  offer  an 
ideal  location  for  the  poultry  business. 
Thirteen  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs  is 
rather  low  if  grain,  etc.,  is  all  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  prices  noted.  I  would  suggest 
that  in  such  a  location  part  of  the  time 
he  given  to  raising  a  supply  of  grain, 
principally  corn  and  wheat,  and  a  small¬ 
er  flock  of  hens  be  kept  to  convert  it 
into  eggs  and  cash.  On  page  47  J.  I.,  of 
Connecticut,  tells  of  securing  2,591 
dozen  eggs  last  year  from  275  hens.  This 
is  about  nine  dozen  per  hen,  and  is  about 
a  fair  average  yield.  Some  do  better  and 
some  doubtless  worse.  At  an  average  of 
13  cents  per  dozen  this  would  bring 
$1.17  per  hen,  and  would  require  a  flock 
of  450  to  500  to  insure  an  income  of  $500, 
allowing  for  the  purchase  of  meat  in 
some  form,  and  the  use  of  home-grown 
grain.  A  Leghorn  hen  will  eat  about  a 
bushel  of  mixed  grain  per  year,  while 
the  larger  breeds  require  more. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Mapes 
what  he  gives  his  poultry  for  a  general 
tonic  in  drinking  water.  o.  s.  d. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Common-Sense  Treatment. — I  have 
little  faith  in  “tonics,”  and  aim  to  se¬ 
cure  a  good  appetite  by  a  judicious  se¬ 
lection  of  food.  I  have  used  no  “general 
tonic  in  the  drinking  water”  for  years, 
yet  the  roup  has  disappeared  from  badly 
infected  premises  without  any  attempt 
ac  disinfection.  I  recently  had  a  letter 
from  a  R.  N.-Y.  reader,  who  says  he  has 
a  sure  cure  for  roup,  in  which  he  offered 
to  send  me  some  for  trial  if  I  could  find 
a  “patient.”  I  was  forced  to  decline  his 
kind  offer  since  no  subjects  can  be 
found.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  “hun¬ 
ger  is  the  best  sauce.”  A  hen  in  good 
health  and  vigor  is  sure  to  have  thi3 
test  of  tonics,  without  the  trouble  of 
adding  it  to  the  drinking  water.  Our 
pigs  that  were  troubled  with  what  I 
called  “fits,”  gave  us  quite  a  good  deal 
of  anxiety  for  a  time.  Nine  cases  in  all 
cut  of  a  stock  of  about  75  were  troubled 
with  it.  Only  one  case  proved  fatal,  and 
the  rest  have  apparently  all  recovered. 
It  acted  like  some  throat  trouble,  in 
which  the  attempt  to  swallow  brought 
on  spasms  of  the  throat  and  partial 
strangulation.  We  used  no  treatment 
except  to  keep  in  clean  comfortable 


quarters,  and  feed  very  sparingly.  They 
now  have  a  famous  hunger  three  times  a 
dgy_  O.  W.  MAPES# 

DEVON  CATTLE. 

This  old  and  quite  well-known  breed 
originated  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  quite  exten¬ 
sively  bred  there,  principally  on  account 
of  extreme  hardiness  and  ability  to  turn 
the  rougher  products  of  the  farm  into  a 
quality  and  paying  quantity  of  beef  or 
fine  butter  as  the  owner  may  desire.  I 
believe  with  my  experience  of  25  years 
breeding  Devons  and  their  grades  that 
there  is  no  better  cattle  for  the  farmer 
of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  and 
they  are  fast  gaining  a  hold  in  the  West. 
The  cows  are  good,  regular  and  even 
breeders,  give  a  fair  amount  of  rich 
milk,  are  very  easy  keepers,  always 
showing  a  good  return  for  feed  or  pas¬ 
ture  consumed;  are  kind  and  gentle  to 
handle,  and  when  they  have  passed  their 
days  of  usefulness  as  milkers  and  breed¬ 
ers  they  make  a  good  showing  on  the 
butcher’s  block,  which  is  the  final  des¬ 
tination  of  all  cattle  kind.  The  steers 
are  good  feeders  and  even  in  quality, 
easily  fattened  at  any  age,  and  good  sell¬ 
ers  at  any  time,  and  while  they  are  not 
as  large  as  some  other  breeds,  they  more 
than  make  up  in  quality  what  they  lack 
ir:  size.  The  time  was  in  this  country 
when  the  steer  that  would  qirry  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  most  acres  to  market  was 
the  one  most  sought  after,  but  the  time 
is  now  here,  and  to  stay,  too,  that  the 
steer  or  cow  that  will  send  the  most 
money  home  for  the  product  of  an  acre 
is  the  one  we  want.  The  average  farmer 
wants  a  cow  that  will  give  a  good  mess 
of  milk  that  will  yield  a  good  per  cent 
of  butter,  and  at  the  same  time  she  her¬ 
self  and  her  offspring  have  beef  quali¬ 
ties  that  will  pay  a  good  profit  on  rais¬ 
ing  for  that  purpose,  and  we  find  this 
in  the  Devons.  .t.  copping. 

Miami  Co.,  Ind. 

A  Stanchion  Closer. — Fig.  33  shows 
a  device  for  opening  and  shutting  stan¬ 
chions,  which  consists  of  lever  a,  mov¬ 
able  slat  c,  loose  pins  b,  which  allow 


A  STANCHION  CLOSER.  Fia.  33. 


each  one  to  be  opened  or  shut  separate¬ 
ly  if  desired.  The  main  object  of  course 
is  to  open  and  shut  all  at  once.  a.  c. 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


Better  look  out  for  the  stranger  who 
comes  along  and  seems  to  be  so  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  you.  You  can  generally 
mistrust  him  according  to  the  number  of 
times  he  wants  to  shake  hands,  h.  s.  w. 


“THE  WHOLE  THING  IN  A 
NUTSHELL ” 


200  EGGS 

A  YEAR 
PER  HEN. 

The  third  edition  of  the  book  “200 
Eggs  a  Year  per  Hen”  is  now  ready. 
Revised,  enlarged  and,  in  part,  re¬ 
written;  80  pages.  Contain8  among  other  t lungs  the  method 
of  feeding  by  which  Mr.  S.  p.  Pox,  of  Wolf  boro,  N.  H.,  won 
the  prize  of  $100  in  gold  offered  by  the  manufacturers  of  a 
well-known  condition  powder  lor  the  best  egg  record  during 
the  winter  months.  Simple  as  A,  B,  C — and  yet  wo  guarantee 
It  to  start  hens  to  laying  earlier  and  to  induce  them  to  lay 
more  eggs  than  by  any  other  method  under  the  sun.  The 
book  also  contains  a  recipe  for  egg  food  aiul  tonic  used  by 
Mr.  Pox,  which  brought  him  in  one  winter  day  68  eggs  from 
72  hens;  and  for  live  days  in  succession  from  the  same 
Hock  64  eggs  a  day.  Mr.  E.  P.  Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro, 
N.  H.,  says,  “By  following  the  methods  outlined  In  your 
book,  I  obtained  1,496  eggs  from  91  R.  I.  Reds  in  the 
month  of  January,  1902.”  From  14  pullets  picked  at  random 
out  of  a  farmer’s  Hock  the  author  got  2,999  eggs  in  one 
year— an  average  of  over  214  eggs  apiece.  It  has  been  my 
ambition  In  writing  “  200  Eggs  a  Year  per  Hen  ”  to  make 
It  the  standard  book  on  egg  production  and  profits  in 
poultry.  Tells  all  there  is  to  know,  and  tells  it  in  a  plain, 
common-sense  way. 


Price  60  cents  or,  with  a  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion,  60c.;  or  given  as  a  premium  for  four 
yearly  subscriptions  to  t  li  e  American 
Poultry  Advocate  at  £5c  eacti. 

Our  Paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  32  to  64 
pages,  25  cents  per  year.  4  months’  trial,  10 
cents.  Sample  Free.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  Free. 


AMERICAN  POULTRY 
ADVOCATE, 

4  Wesleyan  Block,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


FREE!  FREE! 

Bend  for  a  copy  of  the  In¬ 
land  Poultry  Journal, 
and  receive  a  fine  color  pic¬ 
ture  free.  Cost  us  $400 
costs  you  nothing.  Our  pa¬ 
per  has  the  admiration  of 
every  poultry  man.  Have  you 
Been  it  ?  Well  do  not  miss  it. 
Address 

Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co., 

29  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


•ooooooooo 


POULTR  ss 

> POULTRY  L I N E — Fencing,  Feed, Incu-S 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— I 
)it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you! 
>our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  J 
> asking—  it's  worth  having.  < 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

(Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooo  ( 


TEN  DAYS’ 

FREE  TRIAL 

of  Minn's  Latest  Model 
Bone  Cutter.  No  pay  un¬ 
til  you're  satisfied  that  It 
cuts  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other.  Catalog  free. 

F.W.  Mann  Co.,Box  15,Hllfor 


OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service. experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  book¬ 
let.  J.  P.  Railway  Institute,  Indianapolis  lad. 


?ainkft\er 

PERRV  DAVIS’ 


CURES 

COUGHS,.*0 

SORETHROAT 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  8yraouse,N.Y. 


AGENT  WANTED 

Good  man  in  every  county  to  sell 

OSQOOD  Farm 
and  Stock  SCALES 

Most  complete  line  made.  1903-4  Patterns  Steel 
Lever  Stock  Scales  are  beauties.  Prefer  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  selling  machinery  and  implements. 
Fine  catalogue.  No  samples.  Can  bo  handled 
nicely  as  side  line.  Liberal  contract  Exclusive 
agency.  Have  you  that  man  In  mind?  Show  him 
this  paper.  He  can  make  money.  We  want 
him  now.  Act  quick.  OSGOOD  SCALK  CO., 
103  Central  Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Largest  makers  of  Farm  Scales  in  this  country. 


Angle  Lamp 

yields  light  as  brilliant  as  gas  or  electricity 
and  with  a  Softness  that  is  famous  not  alone 
for  its  being  shadowless,  but  for  its  soft  and 
resting  quality.  It  is  a  fight  that  never  strains 
or  tires  the  eyes— a  positive  blessing  to  the 
household  Lighted  and  extinguished  like  gas. 
It  never  smokes  or  smells  even  when  turned 
low,  and  with  all  its  excellence  it  burns  so  little 
oil  that  it  saves  sevei  al  times  its  cost  yearly. 

Sold  on  30  Days  Trial. 

This  method  of  burning  kerosene  is  different 
from  all  others.  The  fight  is  solid  comfort — the 
care  is  almost  nothing.  Write  for  catalog  N.N . 
showing  33  varieties  from  one  to  four  burners. 
THE  ANGLE  LAMP  COMPANY, 
76  Park  Place,  New  York, _ 


SAMSON 

No  other  name  means  so  much 
to  the  man  who  seeks  a  good 
windmill  in  an  understanding 
manner.  The  Samson  is  so 
made  in  design,  material,  work¬ 
manship  and  construction  as  to 
be  the  best  windmill  that  it  is 
possible  to  make.  The  Samson 
is  the  mill  with  the  wonderful 
double  gear  which  gives  the 
strength  of  more  than  two  ordi¬ 
nary  mills  in  the  single  mechan¬ 
ism.  This  also  provides  for  the 
longest  shafting  and  the  longest 
bearings,  andplaces  all  working 
parts  between  bearings.  These 
things  mean  perfect  freedom 
from  all  torsion  and  overhanging 
strain — no  bending  or  twisting 
of  shafts.  All  boxes  detachable. 

Exceedingly 
sensitive  to  the 
slightest  wind. 
It  Is  the  only 
real  deep  well 
pumping  mill. 
We  send  free 
the  handsomest 
and  most  complete 
mindmill  catalog 
ever  published. 
Don’t  buy  a  wind¬ 
mill  of  any  kind 
until  you  send  for 
the  Samson  book. 
Write  today. 

THE 

Stover  Mfg.  Co. 

002  River  S*. 

Freeport, 

Ills 
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THE 


Columbia  School  of  Poultry  Culture 


Waterville,  New  York. 


C.  G.  BRA  IN  A  RD ,  President. 


A.  A.  BRIGHAM ,  Director. 


Poultry  Raising  is  the  Most  Profitable  Branch  of  Farming  if  Conducted  the  Right  Way. 

The  Right  and  Profitable  Way  to  Raise  Poultry  is  Thoroughly  Taught  by  Our  Correspondence  Method. 

Our  success  in  teaching  profitable  poultry  raising  has  been  phenomenal.  Our  faculty  is  composed  exclusively  of  well- 
trained  educators  and  experts ,  who  are  themselves  successful  poultry  raisers  and  acknowledged  authorities  upon  every 
phase  of  poultry  culture.  The  courses  are  practical  and  helpful  from  the  very  beginning. 

The  lectures  are  profusely  illustrated  with  cuts,  charts,  tables,  architects’  plans,  etc.  The  courses  are  personal,  being 


specially  arranged  to  suit  the  individual  needs  and  conditions  of  each  student  and  any  one  or  any  combination  of  them  can  be  taken  as  desired. 

Proofs  of  Success: 


Pupils  not  only  make  money,  but  in  many  Instances  have  saved  the  entire  cost  of  the  course  in  the  plans  supplied  for  a  single 
building.  The  egg  production  of  tlieir  fowls  has  increased,  and  the  birds  have  been  healthier,  stronger  and  more  profitable 
in  every  way. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20,1903. 

Columbia  School  of  Poultr  y  Culture,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

BEAK  SHIS :  I  recall  my  visit  to  your  great  poultry  farm  with  pleasure.  It  astonished  mo  to  find 
such  an  extensive  plant  and  it  instructed  mo  to  study  your  system  and  methods. 

The  Lectures  of  your  school  are  invaluable  to  any  one  in  the  business  and  very  interesting  to 
one  who  is  not  if  he  has  any  interest  in  “Nature  studies.”  The  farmer’s  boy  should  study  your 
Lectures.  Poultry  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  farm.  Your  friend,  (Signed)  Jas.  R.  Day. 

Mr.  Day  is  president  of  Syracuse  University,  one  of  tlie  leading  educational  institutions  of  New  York  State,  is  himself  a  prominent  instructor,  and  has  taken  our  course, 

Write  for  handsome  illustrated  booklet  with  synopsis  of  the  various  courses.  Send  for  it  to-day— it's  Free. 


Carbondale,  Pa.,  Aug.  3,1903. 

Columbia  School  of  Poultry  Culture,  Waterville,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMEN:  I  like  the  Lectures  and  have  not  lost  a  chick  since  I  received  Lectures  XII  and 
XIII.  I  saw  where  I  made  my  mistakes.  We  have  made  out  well  financially  this  summer.  The  hens 
we  have  are  the  Black  Leghorns. 

George  O.  Chapman. 


THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  OF  POULTRY  CULTURE, 


Box  668, 


WATERVILLE.  N,  Y. 
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14 'HY  THE  HENS  PAY. 

On  page  47  J.  I.,  of  Connecticut,  tells 
hew  his  275  hens  paid  $429.31  net  profit 
last  year.  How  did  they  do  it? 

I  keep  Black  Minorcas  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  about  half  and  half, 
perhaps  a  few  more  Minorcas.  I  would 
not  have  any  Plymouth  Rocks  only  for 
the  reason  that  they  make  the  best 
mothers  for  chicks.  I  use  no  incubators, 
nor  brooders.  I  feed  my  hens  three 
times  a  day,  Winter  and  Summer.  I  will 
give  you  my  way  of  feeding.  I  feed  small 
grain  in  morning,  wheat,  barley  or  oats, 
and  sometimes  cracked  corn,  about  from 
10  to  14  quarts,  according  to  need.  At 
noon  I  make  up  a  soft  mess  of  wheat 
bran,  boiled  turnips  and  meat  scraps 
about  as  follows:  Sixteen  quarts  of  bran, 
10  pounds  of  scraps  and  about  one  peck 
of  turnips  (White  Egg),  sometimes 
more,  sometimes  less.  I  vary  that  mess 
according  to  the  amount  of  eggs  they 
lay.  I  increase  that  to  all  they  will  clean 
up.  At  night  I  feed  whole  corn  in  Win¬ 
ter,  from  10  to  12  quarts;  Summer  crack¬ 
ed  corn.  I  feed  cut  clover  in  Winter  or 
rowen  hay  cut  in  feed  cutter  and  steam¬ 
ed  over  night.  I  have  the  yards  large, 
so  that  they  have  plenty  of  grass  in 
Summer.  j.  i. 

MUST  HENS  HAVE  MILK? 

I  have  been  seriously  thinking  of 
starting  a  hen  farm,  but  I  read  some¬ 
thing  recently  that  seems  to  make  it  im¬ 
practicable.  In  the  report  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1902-3 
T  see  that  Mr.  Van  Dreser  says  he  keeps  22 
cows  to  furnish  skim-milk  for  his  hens, 
and  that  it  is  of  no  use  for  a  man  to  go 
into  the  poultry  business  unless  he  can 
furnish  these  hens  with  skim-milk.  Al¬ 
though  I  could  manage  the  work  on  a 
poultry  farm,  I  could  not  manage  to  keep 
a  number  of  cows  in  addition.  Of  course 
the  butter,  etc.  would  pay  for  their  keep, 
but  it  would  be  more  work  than  I  could  do. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Mapes,  insists  strongly  on 
the  value  of  skim-milk  for  poultry,  but  I 
think,  does  not  claim  that  it  is  an  absolute, 
necessity.  In  the  locality  I  would  start  the 
farm  I  could  not  buy  skim-milk  in  any 
quantity  at  any  price.  Therefore  I  appeal 
to  poultrymen  to  help  me  out  by  answer¬ 
ing  the  following  questions:  Is  skim-milk 
absolutely  necessary  to  success  in  doing  a 
poultry  business  for  eggs?  If  so,  about 
how  many  quarts  per  day  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  say  1,000  hens?  If  it  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  what  could  be  used  in  its 
place?  READKTt. 

We  do  not  think  our  friend  need 
worry  about  his  inability  to  obtain 
skim-milk,  for  while  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  value  of  skim-milk  as  food 
for  laying  hens,  it  is  far  from  being  a 
necessity;  in  fact,  there  are  lots  of  very 
successful  poultrymen  who  do  not  feed 
it.  We  would  feed  it  if  we  had  it,  but 
as  we  only  keep  two  cows,  our  1,200 
White  Leghorns  seldom  obtain  a  smell 
of  milk.  In  place  of  milk  we  boil  vege¬ 
tables,  and  mix  with  the  mash,  which 
we  feed  hot  at  noon.  We  also  feed  dried 
ground  beef  scraps  and  almost  any  nice 
scraps  we  can  pick  up  at  the  butcher’s, 
either  boiled  with  the  vegetables  or  run 
through  the  bone  cutter. 

white  &  n  ice. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of 
skim-milk  for  poultry,  either  for  eggs 
or  flesh.  The  albuminous  matter  in  the 
milk  is  so  nearly  akin  to  the  albuminous 
matter  in  the  egg  that  the  reason  is  ap¬ 
parent.  Nevertheless  many  of  the  most 
notable  successes  in  procuring  eggs  that 
have  come  under  my  immediate  notice 
have  been  reached  without  the  use  of 
milk.  My  cousin’s  flock  of  20  hens,  that 
laid  an  average  of  16  eggs  a  day  during 
the  entire  month  of  January,  of  which 
I  have  before  spoken,  got  no  milk.  Mrs. 
Crawford’s  flock,  of  which  mention  was 
made  in  these  notes  about  a  year  ago, 
got  no  milk.  Mr.  Turner’s  flock  of  500, 
mentioned  on  page  62,  as  being  the  ban¬ 
ner  flock  of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  tests,  got  no  milk.  In  the  face  of 
such  evidence  I  would  be  very  unwise  to 
claim  that  skim-milk  is  a  “necessity.” 
Where  it  is  decided  to  depend  on  skim- 
milk  for  animal  food  for  hens,  a  good 
rule  is  to  provide  one  cow  for  each  100 
hens.  This  should  give  about  eight  to 


10  quarts  of  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  to 
each  100  hens,  which  will  be  sufficient. 
Part  of  this  can  be  used  for  wetting  the 
mash,  when  a  mash  is  fed,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  used  as  a  drink  in  place  ot 
water.  I  know  of  no  better  substitute 
than  meat  in  some  form.  This  can  be 
secured  either  in  the  form  of  fresh  meat 
(cooked  or  raw),  green  cut  bone,  animal 
meal,  meat  scrap,  etc.  My  cousin’s  flock 
of  20  hens  were  fed  five  ounces  per  day 
of  animal  meal.  Mrs.  Crawford  uses 
some  meat  scrap,  and  cooks  a  good 
many  fish  trimmings,  etc.,  for  her  hens 
secured  from  her  marketman.  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner  takes  whole  carcasses  of  horses,  cat¬ 
tle,  etc.,  cooks  them  first,  then  runs 
them  through  his  bone  cutter,  using  a 
gasoline  engine  for  power.  He  gives  his 
hens  nearly  an  ounce  each  per  day  for 
each  hen,  of  this  cooked  stock.  If  other 
sources  of  supply  are  not  available  the 
commercial  meat  scraps  and  animal 
meals  can  be  had  in  any  locality. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 


A  HEN  SANITARIUM. 

We  are  not  poultry  experts  at  our 
place,  but  Mrs.  Cook  has  a  little  poultry 
ranch  that  is  slowly  coming  to  have  a 
local  reputation.  She  has  been  quite 
carefully  selecting  eggs  for  several  years 
from  the  best  layers,  and  giving  them 
such  care  as  good  poultrymen  usually 
give  their  fowls,  and  has  received  $1  and 
upwards  per  hen  after  paying  the  feed 
bills,  or  after  deducting  the  cost  of  feed 
which  the  undersigned  had  paid  for.  I 
have  been  much  interested  in  stables  for 
dairy  cows  that  are  so  perfectly  insu¬ 
lated  that  outside  temperatures  do  not 
materially  affect  the  inside  degrees,  and 
its  very  appreciable  effect  upon  milk 
production,  until  I  have  come  to  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction  from  those 
who  have  experience  that  the  Winter 
months  are  more  desirable  for  maxi¬ 
mum  milk  production  than  the  Summer 
season.  Of  course  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  do  not  believe  this  statement,  and 
occasionally  plainly  tell  me  so  in  an  in¬ 
stitute,  and  so  a  lot  of  dairymen  say  that 
manure  wastes  in  the  field,  but  not 
when  thrSvfrn  out  of  a  window  hole  and 
hauled  once  a  year,  but  that  does  not 
change  the  facts  in  the  case.  I  am  com¬ 
ing  to  be  just  as  much  interested  in  these 
same  conditions  of  warmth  and  com¬ 
fort  for  hens.  Milk  and  eggs  are  each  a 
product  of  comfort,  and  so  if  warmth 
produces  milk,  I  mean  uniform  warmth, 
that  is,  52  to  58  degrees  all  the  time,  and 
is  profitable,  then  why  not  do  likewise 
for  laying  hens?  I  do  not  know  how  to 
build  and  maintain  50  to  60  degrees  in 
a  henhouse  when  the  thermometer  bulb 
is  not  low  enough  for  the  mercury,  but 
we  are  maintaining  during  these  ex¬ 
treme  protracted  cold  times  a  tempera¬ 
ture  ranging  from  37  to  42  degrees,  and 
a  thermometer  hangs  in  every  stable, 
pen  or  roost,  and  is  just  as  valuable  as 
a  milk  scale. 

This  house  is  thoroughly  insulated 
upon  all  sides  but  one,  which  is  protect¬ 
ed  by  another  building,  by  a  stuffed  wall 
of  straw  and  straw  above,  and  a  cement 
floor,  thus  shutting  off  every  chance  for 
air  to  enter  around  the  wall  or  for  cold 
air  contact  or  moisture  from  the  soil 
below.  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  it 
did  not  seem  possible  to  secure  large  egg 
production  in  the  Winter  in  our  north¬ 
ern  section,  where  it  storms  often  three 
days  in  a  week,  and  cloudy  the  rest  of 
the  time,  and  this  exceptional  year  these 
things  happens  every  day  in  the  week. 
But  this  warm  henhouse  is  giving  40  to 
53  eggs  a  day  for  the  past  six  weeks 
from  125  hens,  75  pullets  and  50  old 
hens,  and  40  degrees  below  absolutely 
had  no  effect  otherwise  than  to  increase 
the  production  two  eggs  per  day. 

Another  unauthorized  practice  is  in 
use.  These  125  hens  are  kept  in  a  room 
10x24  feet,  so  thick  that  Mrs.  Cook  says 
they  need  a  separate  place  to  turn 
around  in.  The  most  rigid  sanitary  law 
prevails  however;  frequent  cleaning  and 
liberal  use  of  broom  and  disinfectants 
is  practiced.  The  mistress  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  has  a  code  of  laws  that  would  do 
justice  to  a  sanitarium,  and  so  not  a 
sick  hen  since  they  were  put  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  Moral:  Healthy  hens,  com¬ 
fort,  eggs,  profit.  I  am  now  querying 
whether  we  can  perfect  hen  care,  feed 
and  environment  to  such  a  degree  that 
I  can  truthfully  say  of  Winter  egg  pro¬ 
duction  what  can  now  be  said  of  milk 
production.  h.  e.  cook. 

R.  N.  Y. — Mr.  Cook  writes  that  at 
noon  on  January  15  the  temperature 
outside  was  six  degrees  above  zero.  In¬ 
side  this  house  it  was  52  degrees. 


GUERNSEY  HERD  FOR  SALE. 

Four  Cows,  Four  Heifers,  Two  to  Three  Years  Old. 
Two  Heifer  Calves,  One  Yearling  Bull,  One  Bull  Oalf. 

The  entire  herd  cf  Guernseys  owned  by  Mr.  Stephen  G.  Williams  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J.  Mr.  Williams  has  decided  to  sell  all  his  full-blood  stock — the  prices 
will  move  them  quick. 

WARRANTED  FREE  FROM  DISEASE 

Particulars  and  prices  on  application  to 

Gerald  Howatt,  18  Lake  St.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


UDovc  T0  C00K 

*  IS  STOCK  FOOD 

If  you  own  one  of  our 

Eonomical  Feed  Cookers 

The  best  and  most  durably  made 
Cooker  on  the  market.  Best  for  boil¬ 
ing  sap,  soap,  lard;  scalding,  etc. 
Laes  little  fuel  and  holds  fire  longer  than 
others.  4  sizes, from  1  bbl.  to  2V  bbl.  Guar¬ 
anteed  full  oapaclty  'jacket  of  high  carbon 
)  oold -rolled  steel;  large  fire  door  takes  In 
chunks;  kettle  of  best  quality  new  oast  iron 
(no  scrap) ,  smoothly  finished.  Free  circular 
gives  many  other  good  points.  Write  now. 

TOLEDO  PLOW  CO..  Dent.  It,  Toledo,  O. 


SENT. 

under  positive  guaran¬ 
tee  to  refund  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  No 
bolting  food.  Perfect 
digestion.  All  tinned 
_ norust,easiiycleaned. 

KEYSTONE  CALF  FEEDER.. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  dairymen,  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  Complete  with  extra  nipple, 
$1.60,  express  prepaid.  Book  free.  Agents  wanted.  » 

M.  T.+PH1LL1PS,  Box  18,  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


Naiad  of  St.  Lambert 


was  a  great  cow.  Aside  from  her  official  tost,  she 
was  a  full  sister  to  Mary  Anne  of  St.  Lambert 
[36:12  In  seven  days,  367:14  In  a  year]  and  her 
owner  once  refused  $16,000  for  her.  Allie  of  St. 
Lambert  was  another  great  cow,  and  her  record 
combined  with  that  of  her  full  sister  has  never 
been  beaten  for  milk  and  butter  by  any  other 
two  full  sisters  of  the  Jersey  breed.  Eurotas 
was  another  great  cow,  as  shown  by  her  then 
great  year’s  butter  test  and  the  potency  of  her 
blood  through  her  descendants. 

Every  Bull  on  Sale  List  B19  traces  closely  to 
one  or  more  of  these  great  cows.  See  advertise¬ 
ment  on  pages  376,  894.  14.  30  and  46  and  write  for 
booklet  and  list.  DO  IT  NOW. 

WINTKRGREEN  HILL  FARM 
SCOT F5VILLE,  N.Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

n  ^  ^Ported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices, 
k  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


Spavii 

Cvirb 


Core  These  Blemishes 
Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
Sprung, Fistula  and  Poll  Evil. 
Slight  cost  and  certain  cures. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free.  Write  today. 

rLKHINO  BROS.,  Chrml.U, 
839  Cnlnn  Stoekc Yards, Chisago, 1 


IPPCCY^h  ®''ve  ReK  Bulls;  7  Reg.  Heifers;  Solid 
jLnOL  I  U  color;  St  Lambert  st-ain;  2tol0months 
Old.  J  ALDUS  HEltH,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


GNAGEY  FARM 

Offers  Jersey  Bull  Calves  on  approval.  If  you  need 
one.  write  us  at  once  SAMUEL  HEKSHBKUG  K  It 
Manager.Granltville.  Md 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICK8, 

_ 64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


squabs  pay 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers,  women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— Fo'r  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO..  Iowa  City  Iowa,  have  »  sure  cure. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty  60  p  book,  10c 
Rates  free.  J  A  BERGKY,  Box  8, Telford,  Pa 


Ml  V*  mi  bred  IS  years  for  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
HhN  ^  up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free 
The  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Morrlsonvllle,  Ill, 


nnOVCDCI  C- Cholce  w-  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 

llUuKCtluLd  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

We  still  have  a  few  of  our  choice  Cockerels  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  moderate  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  7. 


EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets.  $1.50;  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5  per 
100.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Finely  bred  standard  markings  from  finest  and  first 
premium  old  birds;  have  bred  them  30  years.  60  for 
safi'.pEggs  for  hatching.  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Large  white  birds,  best  strains 

■I.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


P  A  A — Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  only, 

$1.50  per  15;  $10  00  per  100.  AlsoPekin 
w— w  Duck  Eggs,  $100  per  13;  $8.00  per  100 
CRYSTAL  SPRING  POULTRY  FARM,  West  Cox- 
sackie,  N.  Y.,  R.  F-  D- 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol.  Wls.,  R.  F.  D.  No, 2 


QUALITY. 

FOR  SALE — One,  two  or  three  Yearling  Jersey 
Heifers, graud-danghters  of  Emma's  Pearl.  In  calf  to 
our  imported  bull, Arthur's  Golden  Marquis;  also  two 
Bull  Calves  by  Arthur's  Golden  Mai  quls  out  of  tested 
dams  They  are  bred  right,  raised  right  and  for  sale 
right;  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Address 

E.  W.  MOSHEU,  Aurora,  N  Y. 


Wliito  Plains.  N.  Y. 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


BRIARCLTFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEAU, 

BRIARCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
?reat  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  ,  are  of  the  finest. 


Also  imp.  uraniBTKK  WHITES  and  Standard-Bred 
BLACK  MINORCAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
O'- Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Balia, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ST0CKr™'"“u°n 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  lowpriees.  Write  for  list  giving 
prices  and  breeding.  W.  W.  CHENEY, M.mlius,N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESI ANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCKE3T  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  Jacks  and  Jennets  1  ever  owned. 
Some  especial  bargains.  25  reasons  why  farmers 
should  raise  mules.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


“Five  of  your  Jersey  Red  Pigs  to 

months,  and  a  half-sister  to  them,  19  mouths  old.  668 
lbs.,  and  she  raised  two  litters  of  pigs.  ’’  So  writes  a 
customer  of  mine.  Catalogue  Free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  87,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
**  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks  to  6  mos .  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  W  ltefor 
prices  and  description  Bel  urn  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 

I  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


DERKSHIRE  and  C.  WniTE  PIGS,  $5  up.  B. 

u  P  Rock  Cockerels.  $100.  P  c  Service  Boars, No. 
1  Stock.  W  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  ffK 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  8TOCK  FARM.  Rochester-  Mich 


ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

eligible  to  registry,  on  approval,  try  SUGAR  GROVE 
FARM,  Grantsville,  Md. 


Berkshire  Sows  Bred  for  April  Farrow. 

Sixteen  head  of  sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  April,  1904. 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  Berkshire  fancier. 
Six  of  the  number  are  a  year  old,  and  have  produced 
fine  litters  in  September.  Also,  40  September  farrowed 
Pigs.  Tabulated  pedigrees,  certificates  of  registry, 
and  transfer  of  ownership  go  with  each  individual 
sold.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  CL 
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MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Bran  for  Young  Cattle. 

What  is  the  best  grain  or  mixture  of 
grains  to  feed  to  young  cattle  in  the  Winter 
to  keep  them  growing?  w.  b.  h. 

Greenfield  Hill,  Conn. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  food  that  will 
lceep  young  cattle  growing  without  lay¬ 
ing  on  fat,  and  we  know  of  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  purpose  than  wheat  bran. 
We  do  not  want  to  fatten  calves  and 
young  cattle  intended  for  the  dairy,  as 
the  habit,  once  formed,  of  using  their 
food  for  this  purpose  is  apt  to  cling  to 
them  later  in  life,  when  we  want  them 
to  use  as  little  as  possible  for  mainten¬ 
ance,  waste  nothing,  and  convert  all 
possible  into  milk.  Bran  supplies  more 
mineral  matter  than  any  other  safe  food 
on  the  market.  It  is  palatable,  cooling, 
keeps  the  bowels  in  good  condition,  and 
is  almost  an  ideal  food  for  the  purpose 
wanted.  Plenty  of  good  hay  to  distend 
the  stomach,  so  that  later  it  will  be  able 
to  handle  large  quantities  of  coarse  food 
as  well  as  grain  supplemented  by  bran 
(do  not  feed  too  much,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary),  will  keep  the  young  cattle  thrifty 
and  growing.  A  good  many  farmers 
seem  to  think  that  anything  is  good 
enough  in  the  hay  line,  even  without 
grain,  for  calves  and  young  cattle,  but 
this  is  poor  economy. 

A  Cow  With  Garget. 

What  can  I  do  for  a  cow  that  got  garget 
through  eating  raw  potatoes?  This  happened 
last  Fall,  and  the  cow  has  been  of  no  account 
to  us  since.  Some  boxes  containing  cul's 
were  set  out  in  the  barnyard,  and  she  ate  of 
them  two  or  three  times,  all  she  could  eat. 
We  could  make  no  butter  from  her  after¬ 
ward,  and  the  milk  became  unfit  for  use. 
This  cow  is  a  good  cow  for  milk  and  but¬ 
ter;  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  better  one 
anywhere.  She  wall  be  fresh  some  time  in 
March.  Do  you  think  she  will  come  all 
right  again  after  she  is  fresh?  She  is  such 
a  good  cow  I  dislike  to  part  with  her,  and 
I  do  not  much  like  to  feed  her  all  Winter 
long  and  get  no  good  from  her.  We  have 
got  her  about  dried  off;  have  not  used  the 
milk  for  two  months.  What  would  you 
advise  trie  to  do  with  her?  a.  w  c. 

Ohio. 

If  this  cow’s  udder  is  soft  and  the  tis¬ 
sue  now  seems  healthy  and  teats  nor¬ 
mal,  we  should  keep  her  at  least  until 
she  became  fresh  again.  If  all  four  teats 
gave  thick,  clotted  and  decomposed  milk, 
and  the  quarters  are  hard  or  teats 
dwarfed  and  shrunken,  there  is  not 
much  hone,  but  from  your  description  I 
think  chances  are  good  that  she  will  be 
all  right  again. 

What  About  Bitter  Cream ? 

I  have  a  cow  whose  milk  seems  all  right, 
but  the  cream  is  bitter,  and  we  cannot 
churn  butter  from  it.  The  cow'  is  5Y>  years 
old,  and  part  Jersey.  What  can  we  do  to 
correct  the  trouble?  f.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  bitter  cream  may  be  caused  by 
keeping  it  too  long  before  churning. 
When  one  has  only  a  small  amount  of 
cream,  one  is  apt  to  keep  it  too  long  be¬ 
fore  churning.  Try  churning  every  oth¬ 
er  day,  or  once  in  three  days  at  the 
most.  It  may  be  caused  by  using  a  sep¬ 
arator  and  not  stirring  or  aerating  the 
cream,  but  immediately  putting  it  in 
cold  water  without  much  access  to  air. 
It  may  be  caused  by  keeping  the  cream 
at  too  low  a  temperature.  The  bacteria 
that  cause  bitterness  thrive  much  more 
rapidly  in  cold  cream,  and  in  Winter 
cream  is  often  kept  down  to  32  to  40  de¬ 
grees.  Keep  it  at  50  to  00  degrees  and 
this  may  stop  your  trouble.  Without 
knowing  exact  conditions  it  is  hard  to 
prescribe  a  remedy,  but  we  think  one  of 
the.  above  will  fit  your  case. 

A  Cow  Probably  Lousy. 

Will  you  tell  me  what  alls  my  Jersey 
four  year  old,  due  to  calve  April  17?  Sh1 
seems  to  have  the  itch.  She  is  constantly 
scratching,  so  much  so  that  there  are  some 
ugly  raw  spots  on  her  tail.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  she  ever  had  much  grain  until  we 
got  her  last  Fall.  I  fancy  her  blood  is  out 
of  condition.  Since  taken  off  grass  she 
has  had  a  mixture  of  oats,  ground  corn- 
meal  and  bran,  with  Timothy  and  clover 
hay.  ‘  e.  h.  b. 

Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Your  cowT  is  probably  lousy,  and  a 
careful  examination  of  her  will  no  doubt 
show  the  lice,  also  eggs.  Sulphur  and 
lard  is  the  old-fashioned  remedy,  one 
part  powdered  sulphur,  five  parts  lard, 
well  mixed  and  rubbed  on  affected  parts. 
A  tobacco  solution  or  tea,  say  about  two 
ounces  tobacco  to  one  quart  of  water, 
rubbed  over  parts,  will  probably  effect 
a  cure.  Apply  treatment  two  or  three 
times  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days 
to  kill  any  young  that  may  hatch  after 
first  application.  Lice  are  more  preva¬ 


lent  on  young  cattle  and  on  cattle  of  any 
age  that  are  neglected.  Animals  that 
have  good  care,  both  as  to  feed  and  sur¬ 
roundings,  are  not  apt  to  be  lousy.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  clean  out  thoroughly 
stables  near  cattle  troubled,  and  put  on 
a  good  coat  of  whitewash.  Sometimes 
old  barns  are  so  much  infected  that  it 
means  quite  a  little  work,  but  it  will 
pay,  as  animals  cannot  be  thrifty  and 
lousy  at  same  time. 

The  Watf/r  Supply. — We  have  run¬ 
ning  water  with  basins  for  the  cows  in 
the  barn,  besides  usually  letting  them 
out  in  the  yard  once  a  day  where  they 
have  access  to  a  large  tub.  During  the 
recent  cold  spell  our  water  froze  up,  and 
we  despaired  being  able  to  get  it  started 
again,  but  were  finally  able  to  do  so  af¬ 
ter  going  about  10  feet  into  a  bank  wall 
with  a  steamer.  The  cows  shrunk  30 
quarts  the  first  milking  after  missing 
their  regular  supply  of  water,  not  being 
accustomed  to  drink  much  outside.  We 
let  them  out  twice  daily  and  did  all  we 
could  to  make  up  for  the  change,  but  we 
couldn’t  get  them  back.  Now,  since 
they  can  have  water  at  any  time  they 
are  coming  back  to  their  normal  supply 
We  found  eight  different  breaks  in  the 
barn  pipe  because  of  the  freeze,  but  in 
spite  of  this  we  are  very  thankful  to  get 
the  water  back  again,  as  it  means  quite 
a  difference  in  the  barn  income.  Our 
silage  gave  out  at  Christmas,  and  where 
we  were  making  425  quarts  daily  they 
dropped  to  about  400  or  a  little  over, 
showing  the  value  of  silage  even  when 
fed  only  once  a  day,  and  good  early-cut 
hay  to  replace  that  silage. 

The  Work  Problem. — “Build  a  silo; 
then  you’ll  double  up  the  number  of 
cows,”  is  the  advice  we  heard  more  than 
once  in  silo  talks  at  institutes.  The  silo 
advice  is  all  right,  but  go  a  little  slow 
on  the  latter.  A  good  many  farmers  are 
keeping  eight  to  12  cows  and  doing  all 
or  nearly  all  their  own  work,  and  get¬ 
ting  all  there  is  in  it.  Doubling  up  the 
cows  doesn’t  mean  doubling  up  the 
profit;  sometimes  it  means  less  profit 
and  more  money  and  trouble.  It  often 
means  the  addition  of  a  hired  man  in 
the  family,  and  some  of  the  ills  that  fol¬ 
low  in  his  wake.  The  home  that  har¬ 
bors  only  the  farmer  and  his  family  is 
safe,  but  adding  an  outsider,  sometimes 
good  and  often  bad,  changes  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  things.  We  could  tell  some 
sad  yet  true  tales  of  the  moral  injury 
to  children  brought  up  with  an  indis¬ 
criminate  lot  of  hired  men.  The  farmer 
thinks  that  with  the  hired  man  some  of 
the  disagreeable  hard  work  would  be 
shared  by  the  man.  So  it  would,  but 
the  attendant  evils  overmatch.  If  you 
have  a  happy  home,  working  hard  but 
doing  well,  be  content  therewith.  Build 
a  silo  if  you  can.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
things  on  the  farm,  but  if  you  have  to 
increase  the  help  outside  your  family  to 
run  it,  you  can  afford  to  go  without  it. 

Selling  Cows. — What  would  you 
think  of  the  manufacturer  who  allowed 
some  one  to  come  into  his  factory  and 
pick  out  the  most  profitable  machines 
he  had,  and  because  he  offered  him  a 
few  dollars  more,  than  they  cost,  let 
them  go  thinking  what  a  good  price  he 
received?  There  were  other  machines 
that  did  similar  work,  and  he  could  find 
them.  It  cost  money  to  look  them  up, 
to  get  and  install  them,  and  put  them 
in  smooth  working  order,  and  even  then 
he  might  find  they  wouldn’t  turn  out  the 
product  that  the  old  ones  did.  Yet  there 
are  farmers  who  will  sell  their  best  cows 
to  the  first  drover  that  comes  along  if 
he  will  give  them  $5  to  $10  more  than 
the  prevailing  price.  “Distance  lends 
enchantment,”  with  the  cow  as  well  as 
some  other  things.  A  good  many  Con¬ 
necticut  farmers  will  buy  a  cow  that 
came  from  northern  New  York  or  Ver¬ 
mont  a  good  deal  quicker  than  they  will 
a  cow  they  know  something  about  that 
belongs  to  a  neighbor.  Can  you  tell 
why? 

Home-Raised  Cows. — “All  the  cows  I 
have  now  are  of  my  own  raising,  and 
the  heifers  that  are  coming  on  now  have 
splendid  udders  and  are  doing  finely.  I 
keep  a  purebred  Jersey  bull  of  good 
breeding  to  continue  building  up  the 
herd.”  This  was  the  substance  of  what 
a  man  told  us  recently,  and  one  could 
see  that  he  had  considerable  pride  in  his 
herd,  as  well  he  might,  for  we  knew  it 
was  a  good  one.  It  is  also  the  result  of 
years  of  good  faithful  work  on  his  part. 
How  much  more  such  a  man  thinks  of 
his  herd  that  he  has  watched  and  cared 
for  from  birth  than  the  man  who  buys 
his  cows  hither  and  yon,  and  scarcely 
ever  has  one  that  he  has  kept  more  than 
one  or  two  seasons.  We  believe  there  is 
much  more  fun  and  considerably  more 
money  in  the  home-raised  herd.  One 
added  advantage  is  that  the  cows  are  al¬ 
ways  “wonted”  to  their  surroundings, 
and  no  time  is  lost  after  calving  getting 
used  to  new  conditions. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


DR.  HESS 
Great  Stock  Book 

_  If  you  will  write  and  gay  what 

stock  you  have— how  many  head 
■THIS  of  each,  what  stock  food  you 
■  ■  have  used— and  mention  this 

paper.  This  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  care  of  all  live  stock  and  poultry, based 
on  the  scientific  knowledge  and  attainments 
of  the  eminent  veterinarian,  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
D.V.S.);  written  in  popular  language;  com¬ 
mended  and  used  by  veterinarians  every¬ 
where.  Get  it  and  become  a  master  of  all 
stock  diseases.  W rite  to-day,  to 

OR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  the  most  efficient  and  dur¬ 
able  in  the  world,  excelling1  in 
every  feature  all  other  creaming 
machines  and  methods. 


Send  forcatalogue  and  local  agent’s  name. 


THE.  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  74  Cortlandt  Street. 


Your  Cows  Will  Pay 

bigger  profits  and  you  will  have 
an  easier  time  of  it  if  you  use  an 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator, 

the  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  long- 
lived,  no-repairs  machine.  Our  book  shows 
why  it  pays  you  better  than  any  other. 
May  we  send  you  a  free  copy? 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Bloomfield,  N.  i.  Chicago,  Ills. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAYB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  t. 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.^Empti«a  It, 
kettle  in  one  minnte.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cookina 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  end 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettlee.  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal. 
drone,  etc.  tsr  Bend  for  circulars. 
D.  It,  SPERRY  A  CO..  Batavia.  IU. 


buy  it  in  preference  to  any  other  separator? 
Because  he  can  plainly  see  that  it  is  worth 
twice  as  much  as  other  separators.  You  will 
understand  why  if  you  will  let  us  tell  you  of 
its  many  fine  points,  too  numerous  to  mention 
here.  Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  153 


THE  SHARPLES  GO., 

Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

Wool  Choater,  Pa. 


It’s  the  Saving 

of  cream,  easeof  running  and  easy 
cleaning  that  people  are  looking 
for  in  Cream  Separators.  These 
are  strong  points  with  the 

American 

For  the  proof  try  it  on  your  own 
premises  before  buying.  We  rely 
on  its  work  to  sell  it  to  all. 
Everybody  likes  its  popular 
price.  Catalog  free  for  the  asking. 
AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Rax  1C6S,  Balnbrldge  N.  Y. 


Bind 
on  the 
Track, 

Can’t  jump 
off,  don’t  break 
the  fork  pulley, 
trips  easily— Bright 
marks  of  the 

Louden  HayCarrier 

A  complete  line  and  the  only  one  that  can  be 
depended  on  for  perfect  working.  We  make 
a  specialty  of  all  hav  tools,  as  Carriers, Steel 
Tracks,  Switches.  Pulleys,  Hay  Rack  Fix¬ 
tures,  Feed  and  Iattor  Carriers.  Our  patent 
Flexible  Barn  Door  Hanger  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  Save  money  by  sending  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  the  above  and  other  hardware  special¬ 
ties.  It  describes  farm  appliances  that  are  adapted 
and  that  work.  Mailed  free  for  the  asking. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY. 

39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la.  i 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL. 


Yf7T^¥  ¥  DRILLING 
W  L}L,L,  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
8trong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


BARREN 

COWS 

Moore  3ros„ 

V.  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BOOK 

FREE 

CURED. 


SILOS 

t  904, 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood. 

U  ft  \A/  to  plant,  fill  and 

II  U  if  feed  Your  post  office  ad- 
dress  calls  for  free  Illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  on  silos  and  silage  and  if  ii  nut 
many  things  you  should  l\  II  U  TV 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  C<m 
Michigan. 


Hade  for  the  Han 
Who  Wants  the 
Best. 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN 

Manure  Spreader 


is  the  only  Spreader  r  U  fl  I  C  O  D  1DQ0U  anc* 
made  that  has  an  LnULuutJ  fllllUll  the 

advantages  which  it  possesses.  It’s  always 
place  and  ready  to  receive  the  load  without 
any  turning  back  cither  by  hand  or  complicated, 
easily  broken  machinery.  The  front  and  rear 
axles  are  of  same  length  which,  with  the 

Broad  Tires  Prevents  Rutting 

of  fields,  meadows,  etc.  and  makes 

LIGHT  DRIFT.  SPREADS  All  KINDS  OF  MANURE, 

hulls,  etc.  Can  b©  changed  Instantly  to  npread  thick  or  thin  while  the  machine  U  In  motlon--»  to 

END  DATE  AND  NEATER  AND  HOOD  PROTECTOR  IN  USE  •  terUHnevoy  way 
Sad,l"id  POSITIVE  guarantees;?!  ielrep*a^d<^?houlttdiar"e.d  Write  for  free  1  lluBtruted'aud  lAe.crptlve 

Catalogue — the  best  and  most  complete  spreader  catalog  ever  published.  _ _ 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  00.16  &  18  S.  CLINTON  STREET,  CHICAGO,  lU. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft 
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409  Pearl  Street  New  York. 
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Another  agricultural  college  that  needs  a  new 
building  is  the  one  at  Burlington,  Vt.  Vermont  claims 
to  be  a  dairy  State  and  yet  her  dairymen  seem  in¬ 
clined  to  stand  by  and  let  the  dairy  school  perish  for 
lack  of  a  home.  We  are  told  that  Vermont  is  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  that  never  spent  a  cent  for  build¬ 
ings  at  her  agricultural  college.  What’s  the  matter 
with  Vermont?  Where  is  the  Vermont  Grange? 

* 

We  have  never  before  had  so  many  questions  about 
fertilizers.  They  come  from  all  over  the  country — a 
large  proportion  from  the  West.  We  can  easily  re¬ 
member  the  time  when  he  who  talked  of  using  ferti¬ 
lizers  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  was  regarded  as  a 
wild  man.  Last  year  in  the  State  of  Missouri  alone, 
nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of  fertilizers  were  used  by 
farmers  in  addition  to  their  supplies  of  stable  manure. 
In  States  farther  east  the  use  of  chemicals  is  becom¬ 
ing  general.  This  is  one  thing  in  which  the  West  can 
learn  of  the  East.  There  are  eastern  farms  which 
were  producing  good  crops  when  the  West  was  a 
howling  wilderness.  With  the  aid  of  chemicals,  prop¬ 
erly  used,  these  farms  are  now  producing  more  than 
they  ever  did.  We  do  not  argue  any  more  that  chemi¬ 
cals  are  useful — we  try  to  show  how  they  can  be  made 
profitable. 

A 

There  may  be  some  of  our  scientific  men  who  have 
in  mind  bulletins  on  the  fuel  supply,  care  of  cows, 
home-mixing  fertilizers,  or  other  timely  subjects. 
Now  they  doubtless  have  the  scientific  part  of  their 
topic  well  in  hand.  What  is  science  without  practice? 
We  will  tell  them  how  to  make  their  bulletins  doubly 
useful.  Let  them  take  a  few  weeks  off,  disguise  them- 
selves  as  hired  men  and  go  out  for  a  job  on  some  aver¬ 
age  farm.  Who  doubts  that  a  season  on  the  end  of  a 
cross-cut  saw  would  not  give  them  new  ideas  of  fuel? 
Will  not  cleaning  out  the  stable,  singing  to  the  cow 
and  getting  up  before  daylight  to  milk,  temper  their 
science  as  iron  is  tempered  into  steel?  Let  them  mix 
chemicals  on  the  barn  floor  for  a  few  days  and  some 
of  their  advice  about  home  mixing  may  be  left  out  of 
their  bulletin.  Come,  gentlemen,  we  charge  nothing 
for  this  useful  advice.  Who  will  be  the  first  to  try  it? 
Have  farmers  any  fear  that  they  will  entertain  a 
scientist  unawares? 

* 

In  order  that  readers  may  know  how  badly  the  New 
York  Agricultural  College  needs  a  new  home  we  make 
a  fair  statement  of  the  situation.  The  present  college 
work  is  carried  on  in  several  rooms  in  different  build¬ 
ings  scattered  all  over  the  University  campus.  These 
various  buildings  are  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a 
mile  apart.  With  the  work  thus  spread  out  and  scat¬ 
tered  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  instruction  is  interfered 
with.  Even  when  a  room  has  been  found  for  a  class 
it  is  usually  too  small  so  that  students  are  crowded 
together  or  divided  into  sections  so  that  the  work  is 
doubled.  For  example,  in  the  study  of  soils  consid¬ 
erable  room  is  required  for  laboratory  work.  The 
room  assigned  for  this  work  will  accommodate  13 
while  60  or  70  students  want  to  enter  this  course!  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  a  state  of  affairs  this  creates.  As 
is  now  quite  generally  known  the  dairy  school  is  so 
crowded  that  about  50  students  were  turned  away 
simply  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  to  study. 
We  could  easily  fill  a  column  with  just  such  instances 
to  show  how  the  College  is  cramped  for  room  and 
how  it  lacks  equipment.  The  New  York  Agricultural 


College  is  without  a  home  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  provide  one.  That  is  now  all  the  in¬ 
stitution  lacks  to  make  it  the  leading  college  of  its 
class  in  the  world!  There  should  be  no  further  argu¬ 
ment  or  hesitation  about  it.  A  farmer  without  a  home 
is  a  sad  individual — a  farmers’  college  without  a  home 
can  never  fulfill  its  mission.  Gov.  Odell  favors  the 
college.  How  about  your  Senator  and  Assemblyman? 
Are  they  in  line?  Write  them  at  once  and  ask  them 
to  vote  for  the  bill  now  before  the  Legislature. 

* 

There  is  one  class  of  literature  that  holds  our  in¬ 
terest  at  this  time  year  after  year.  Popular  novels 
may  enter  their  millionth  edition,  daily  papers  brag 
of  their  stupendous  circulation,  and  magazines  tell  of 
their  ability  to  instruct  and  amuse,  but  they  are  all 
ephemeral  compared  with  the  abiding  force  of  a  good 
seed  or  nursery  catalogue.  We  look  at  the  wind-swept 
snow  outside,  and  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  garden  of 
printer’s  ink  that  we  intend  to  translate  into  reality 
next  Summer.  It  is  true  that  some  catalogues  are 
misleading,  but  there  are  enough  honest  and  trust¬ 
worthy  ones  to  act  as  an  antidote.  They  should  be 
studied  carefully,  the  garden  schedule  made  out,  and 
the  order  sent  as  early  as  possible.  Nor  should  the 
catalogues  be  thrown  away  after  one  examination; 
they  will  repay  further  reference.  The  primary  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  paper  salesman  is  to  sell  goods,  but  it  also 
teaches  us  how  to  buy  them. 

* 

State  Agricultural  Commissioner  Wieting  tens  us 
in  his  report  that  in  1884  New  York  City  consumed 
21,198,160  quarts  of  milk.  Last  year,  so  greatly  has 
the  demand  increased,  that  no  less  than  69,398,120 
quarts  were  sent  here.  In  spite  of  this  enormous  in¬ 
crease  the  people  of  this  city  have  hardly  begun  to 
use  milk  as  ihey  should.  The  majority  still  regard 
it  as  a  luxury — comparatively  few  realize  that  it  is  a 
food.  It  seems  likely  that  each  year  will  witness  a 
large  increase  in  the  demand  for  good  milk,  and  popu¬ 
lar  education  is  all  along  the  line  of  demanding  the 
purest  article.  As  people  learn  that  milk  is  one  of 
the  best  of  foods  they  also  learn  that  it  can  carry  dis¬ 
ease  and  filth  if  these  are  found  where  it  is  made. 
“Certified”  milk  is  now  sent  over  200  miles  to  this 
market  and  sold  at  a  good  price.  Such  milk  is  sold 
on  a  guaranteed  analysis — which  is  the  proper  way  to 
buy  or  sell  food  of  any  kind. 

* 

W.  H.  Bowker  is  reported  as  follows: 

If  our  ministers  in  the  country  parishes  could  first  at¬ 
tend  an  agricultural  college  before  they  went  to  the 
divinity  school,  I  believe  they  would  be  better  fitted  to 
preach  to  their  flocks.  They  certainly  would  be  more  in 
touch  and  sympathy  with  them  than  they  now  are.  What 
better  way  to  lead  a  man  from  “Nature  up  to  Nature’s 
God”  than  through  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which 
deal  with  Nature  in  all  its  infinite  variety? 

We  have  among  our  readers  quite  a  number  of  rural 
preachers  who  are  also  farmers.  Some  of  them  have 
introduced  new  seeds  and  plants  or  improved  methods 
among  the  members  of  their  congregations.  Few  if 
any  of  them  are  graduates  of  an  agricultural  college, 
but  we  see  no  reason  why  they  could  not  make  better 
farmers  and  more  useful  preachers  as  the  result  of 
such  a  course.  A  sermon  on  cow  peas  or  Alfalfa,  or 
even  on  the  silo,  might  not  only  result  in  practical 
good  but  turn  a  moral  point  as  well.  One  end  of  the 
rural  pulpit  may  well  rest  firmly  upon  the  soil! 

* 

The  questions  from  city  men  who  want  to  turn 
farmers  begin  earlier  than  usual  this  year.  Here  is 
one: 

Two  years  from  this  Spring  I  am  intending  to  go  on  a 
farm  in  this  county.  I  am  closely  confined  all  the  week 
and  also  know  nothing  about  farming.  Can  you  inform 
me  of  any  way  to  acquire  any  practical  knowledge  be¬ 
fore  that  time? 

The  average  man  who  looks  at  a  farm  through  an 
office  window  seems  to  place  too  little  importance  up¬ 
on  the  practical  side  of  farm  work.  Many  of  the  books 
and  papers  which  discuss  farming  make  it  appear  that 
farm  work  is  mechanical  and  may  be  as  easily  learned 
as  the  care  of  a  machine.  No  greater  mistake  could  be 
made.  The  practical  side  of  farming  is  by  far  the 
most  important  and  is  harder  to  learn  than  the  prac¬ 
tical  side  of  any  other  business  because  it  requires 
more  real  judgment,  and  must  meet  all  sorts  of  condi¬ 
tions.  The  practical  side  of  farm  work  cannot  be 
learned  from  a  book.  Imagine  a  man  who  never 
milked  a  cow  sitting  down  to  a  strange  animal  after 
reading  a  careful  essay  on  milking.  No,  while  we  may 
absorb  many  useful  things  about  farming  through  the 
head,  the  practical  side  of  it  comes  through  the  hands 
and  out  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Our  friend 
should  spend  a  fair  share  of  his  time  studying  books 
and  papers  on  farming — particularly  such  matters  as 
soils  and  fertilizers,  plant  diseases  and  insects.  By 
corresponding  with  good  farmers  he  can  pick  up  many 
ideas  about  methods  and  ways  of  doing  things,  but 


he  can  only  obtain  practical  knowledge  through  his 
own  efforts.  If  this  man  is  situated  so  he  can  have  a 
small  garden  and  keep  a  few  hens  he  can  usefully  em¬ 
ploy  his  spare  time  attending  to  them.  If  he  has  a 
vacation  he  should  by  all  means  spend  it  on  a  farm; 
not  as  a  visitor  but  as  a  workman.  He  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  this  going  to  a  farm  for  a  living  is  serious 
business,  with  the  chances  against  anyone  who  thinks 
that  farming  is  a  soft  job  or  an  easy  business  to  learn. 
He  should  have  capital  enough  to  pay  for  his  mis¬ 
takes  while  trying  to  learn  and  be  sure  that  his  fam¬ 
ily  can  be  satisfied  with  country  living. 

* 

Not  so  many  years  ago  a  boy  was  looked  upon  as 
a  precious  national  asset,  because  he  could  grow  into 
a  soldier.  The  soldier  was  considered  first  because 
he  could  fight  for  his  country.  In  time  this  estimate 
of  a  man’s  national  value  gradually  changed,  and  the 
professional  man,  the  inventor  and  the  “captain  of 
industry”  ranked  with  or  above  the  soldier.  All 
through  these  years  the  farm  was  expected  to  provide 
the  crude  material  of  blood  and  nerve  which  society 
polished  or  trained!  Now  we  are  to  have  another 
change.  The  time  will  come  when  man  and  woman 
can  justly  claim  that  they  give  to  their  country  the 
noblest  national  gift  when  they  nourish  and  train  a 
good  farmer! 

* 

One  of  the  strongest  things  about  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
a  part  of  any  political  machine.  The  Board  of  Control 
and  the  Director  are  left  reasonably  free  to  plan  their 
work  and  execute  it  without  regard  to  somebody’s 
political  job.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again  in  other  States  that 
when  the  politicians  get  their  hands  on  this  scientific 
work  they  are  sure  to  degrade  it.  We  regret  to  say 
that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  put  the  Geneva  Sta¬ 
tion  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  at  Albany  with  that 
end  apparently  in  view.  The  farmers  of  the  State 
must  prevent  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  protesting 
against  it.  The  Geneva  Station  must  be  left  free  from 
all  political  entanglements.  If  this  bill  is  pressed  we 
must  get  our  postage  stamps  ready  and  stick  them 
where  they  belong. 

* 

The  article  on  beef  making  expresses  the  views  of 
a  good  many  fruit  and  general  farmers.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  when  the  beef  trust  was  locating  its  markets  all 
over  the  East,  many  older  men  predicted  that  beef 
cattle  would  never  again  pay  on  the  average  New 
York  farm.  They  were  sincere  in  their  belief,  but  they 
did  not  realize  how  farming  was  to  change.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  fruit  industry  alone  has  been  far  be¬ 
yond  what  the  most  sanguine  anticipated.  Farms 
have  changed,  so  that  while  they  require  more  manure 
than  ever  before  they  have  less  room  than  formerly 
for  pasturing  young  stock.  Mr.  Buell’s  plan  of  raising 
a  few  steers  on  the  farm  may  answer  for  some  farm¬ 
ers,  but  there  are  more,  we  think,  who  will  find  it 
profitable  to  buy  young  western  steers  or  heifers  and 
fatten  them  through  the  Winter.  We  must  remembe>- 
that  the  great  western  ranges  are  being  fenced  and 
taken  up  for  homes.  The  “cattle  barons”  who  former¬ 
ly  fed  their  cattle  on  free  Government  land  will  be 
obliged  more  and  more  to  compete  on  lairer  terms 
with  eastern  farmers.  It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
anti-oleo  bill,  instead  of  killing  the  beef  cattle  indus¬ 
try  as  was  predicted,  enables  eastern  farmers  to  make 
a  fair  choice  between  beef  and  the  dairy.  Few  if  any 
successful  dairymen  will  turn  from  butter  fat  to  suet, 
but  the  man  who  feels  that  he  is  “tied  to  a  cow’s  tail” 
may  well  think  it  over. 


BREVITIES. 

Not  much  profit  in  home  prophecy. 

Where  are  the  farm  hands  to  help  out  the  farm  heads? 

E’ven  the  ice  men  are  finding  fault  with  this  weather. 
It  makes  the  ice  too  thick. 

Did  you  ever  see  a  hotbed  sash  made  with  one  large 
sheet  of  glass,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morse  last  week? 

To  the  many  who  think  of  trying  a  speculation  in 
packing  cheap  eggs  in  water  glass  we  say,  don’t  try  too 
many  the  first  time. 

Fourteen  ounces  of  pins  welded  into  a  solid  mass 
were  found  in  a  cow’s  stomach  at  one  of  the  Chicago 
packing  houses.  That  cow  must  have  been  full  of  good 
points. 

A  New  York  farmer  gives  his  calf  a  large  dose  of 
baking  powder— thinking  it  was  “medicine.”  He  raised 
the  calf  after  all. 

If  you  would  take  a  job  that’s  risky,  by  all  means 
keep  away  from  whisky.  If  you  from  danger  points 
would  steer— be  sure  and  keep  away  from  beer.  Wherever 
you  take  a  drink  of  gin— you  swallow  down  a  dose  of 
sin.  When  tempted  to  a  glass  of  rum,  remember  that  it 
rhymes  with  bum.  Wherever  there’s  a  glass  >of  brandy, 
be  sure  you’ll  find  the  devil  handy.  He  also  hands  you 
out  his  card,  whenever  your  cider  waxes  hard. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— Eight  persons  were  killed  by  falling  down 
an  elevator  shaft  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  13.  The 
casualties  were  entirely  due  to  carelessness,  a  crowd  of 
men  and  boys  rushing  to  take  the  elevator,  those  in 
front  opening  the  gate  before  the  cage  reached  the  floor, 

while  those  behind  pushed  them  into  the  shaft . 

The  Postal  Progress  League,  meeting  at  New  York, 
January  13,  indorsed  a  bill  now  before  Congress  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  consolidation  of  third  and  fourth  class 
mail  matter,  and  adopted  a  resolution  urging  Congress 
to  give  the  United  States  “postal  facilities  for  parcels 
equal  to  those  possessed  by  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe,”  and  recommending  “the  purchase  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  any  private  interests  which  may  be  affected 
by  the  adoption  of  such  a  postal  system.”  President 
Roosevelt  was  asked  to  take  advantage  of  the  World's 
Postal  Congress  at  Rome,  March  21,  to  secure,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  world  postal  currency  and  an  international  post¬ 
age  stamp  issue.  John  Brisben  Walker  declared  that  a 
former  Postmaster-General,  when  asked  about  the 
chances  of  a  postal  parcels  system,  had  told  him  that 
there  were  four  insuperable  obstacles  to  such  a  law, 
specifying  by  name  four  express  companies.  “Those 
companies/’  Mr.  Walker  went  on,  had  influence 
enough  30  years  ago  to  direct  any  legislation  they  wanted, 
and  they  have  the  same  influence  to-day.  And  yet  it 
costs  just  four  times  as  much  to  send  an  eight-pound 
parcel  by  mail  from  Rochester  to  Buffalo  as  it  would 
to  send  the  same  parcel  from  Edinburgh  through  the 
United  States  to  Seattle.  The  Government  has  got  to 
buy  out  the  express  companies.”  ....  Fire  at  Havre, 
Mont.,  January  14,  caused  damage  amounting  to  $400,000. 
Troops  were  sent  from  Fort  Assiniboine  to  preserve 
order,  as  many  robberies  were  committed  during  the 

confusion . Fire  destroyed  a  malt  house  at 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  January  15,  causing  a  loss  of  $100,000. 

.  Fire  started  in  a  newspaper  building  at  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.,  January  17,  and  extended  to  other  business 

buildings,  causing  a  loss  of  $750,000 . January  18, 

when  the  temperature  in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  reached 
36  below  zero,  icemen  reported  that  ice  was  already  too 

thick  for  profitable  storing . A  boiler  explosion 

in  a  sawmill  at  James  City,  N.  C.,  January  18,  killed 
seven  persons . The  negro  disfranchisement  pro¬ 

visions  of  the  Alabama  Constitution  received,  inferen- 
tially  at  least,  a  hard  knock  at  the  hands  of  the  U. 

S.  Supreme  Court  January  18  in  the  decision  that  the 
conviction  of  Dan  Rogers,  a  negro,  of  murder  in  that 
State  was  illegal,  for  the  reason  that  persons  of  his 
race  were  excluded  from  the  jury  which  indicted  him. 
The  opinion  of  the  court  was  unanimous,  all  the  justices 
concurring. 

ADMINISTRATION.— President  Roosevelt  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  January  18  additional  correspondence 
touching  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Colom¬ 
bia  and  Panama,  covering  the  period  from  December  23, 
1903,  to  January  6,  1904.  A  statement  of  grievances  on 
the  part  of  Colombia  was  presented  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  by  General  Reyes  on  December  23,  in  which 
he  says  that  the  course  of  the  United  States 
has  worked  deep  injury  to  Colombia,  and  he  oited  the 
treaty  of  184(1  as  showing  that  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  Colombia  was  to  be  maintained  intact  be¬ 
tween  the  two  governments.  General  Reyes  said,  with 
reference  to  the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  that  the  same  course 
was  followed  in  Bogota  as  was  pursued  in  Washington. 
If  the  treaty,  he  said,  had  been  rejected  in  Washington 
the  disapproval  would  have  involved  no  grievance  for 
Colombia,  and  that  the  Colombian  Congress  in  its  dis¬ 
approval  of  the  treaty  simply  exercised  a  vested  right. 
This  action,  he  maintained,  did  not  disqualify  the  Co¬ 
lombian  government  for  the  conclusion  of  another  treaty. 
General  Reyes  ends  by  proposing  that  the  claims  which 
Colombia  presents  for  violation  of  the  treaty  of  1846,  by 
the  United  States  shall  be  submitted  to  The  Hague  Trib¬ 
unal  of  Arbitration . Representative  Haskins 

<Rep.,  Vt.),  introduced,  January  18,  a  bill  providing  that 
every  person  who,  after  his  election  to  and  while  a 
member  of  Congress  or  an  officer  or  agent  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  accepts  consideration  from  the  Government  or 
an  individual  or  corporation  for  procuring  any  Govern¬ 
ment  contract,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviciton  be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  two  years  and  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000, 
and  also  that  the  contract  shall  be  declared  null  and 
void,  and  that  the  person  accepting  such  consideration 
shall  be  disqualified  from  holding  any  office  of  honor  or 
profit  under  the  Government. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Among  the  noted  speakers  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Live  Stock 
Breeders’  Association,  to  be  held  at  the  Monongahela 
House,  Pittsburg,  February  10-11,  is  Hon.  L.  H.  Kerrick, 
of  Bloomington,  Ill.,  who  has  bred,  fed  and  shown  more 
prize-winning  steers  than  any  other  man  in  America. 
A  number  of  other  prominent  speakers  wall  be  present. 

The  first  year  of  the  farmers'  institute  system  in 
Georgia  closed  with  a  meeting  held  at  Fayetteville,  De¬ 
cember  19,  1903.  Prior  to  the  year  1903  only  a  small  amount 
of  work  along  the  line  of  farmers'  institutes  has  been 
attempted  in  Georgia.  Last  year  witnessed  a  new 
awakening,  and  very  successful  meetings  have  been 
held  throughout  the  entire  State.  The  expense  of  the 
work  has  been  borne  by  the  University  of  Georgia.  Hon. 
Harvie  Jordan,  of  Monticello,  was  selected  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  as  Director  of  Institutes.  Col.  Jordan  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Growers’  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  National  Farmers’  Congress  at  their 
meeting  at  Niagara  Falls. 

An  attractive  programme  was  arranged  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
at  Poughkeepsie  January  29-30.  The  New  York  Fruit 
Growers’  Stake  prize  for  best  10  varieties  of  apples  will 
have  a  large  entry  list,  and  the  prize  will  be  at  least 
$40.  Liberal  prizes  will  also  be  given  for  largest  and 
best  collection  of  apples,  best  bushel  box,  most  at¬ 
tractive  and  best  display  of  apples,  and  for  various 
other  classes.  All  entries,  applications  for  programmes 
and  premium  list  should  be  mailed  to  T.  E.  Cross, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  MEETS. 

Part  II. 

Samuel  A.  Miller,  Sussex,  N.  J.,  in  his  essay  on  “The 
Most  Profitable  Management  of  Peach  Orchards,”  recom¬ 
mended  the  purchase  of  trees  from  Southern  States  or 
from  western  New  York  in  order  to  lessen  danger  of 
“yellows.”  Discussion  brought  out  instances  where  or¬ 
ders  for  peach  trees  placed  with  nurseries  in  these  locali¬ 
ties  by  Jersey  men  were  filled  with  trees  grown  in  New 
Jersey  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  wrong  nurseries  got  the  credit  for  produc¬ 
ing  such  excellent  stock. 

B.  J.  Case’s  paper  on  evaporating  apples  and  berries 
was  a  revelation  to  Jersey  growers,  accustomed  to  losses 
occasioned  by  gluts  in  the  market.  He  said  that  while 
all  growers  should  strive  for  highest  quality  adverse 
conditions  were  certain  to  produce  at  times  fruits  of 
lower  grades  that  never  should  be  put  on  the  market  in 
the  fresh  state.  Canners  and  evaporators  are  useful  to 
dispose  of  these  grades.  Evaporated  fruits  may  be  kept 
for  years  in  cold  storage  and  disposed  or  as  the  market 
demands.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  apple  growers  in 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  have  evaporators,  and  in  1902  cured 
enough  apples  to  load  800  cars  with  the  dried  product. 
This  immense  quantity  would  make  120,000,000  pies  if  used 
at  the  ordinary  rate.  It  was  all  sold  for  good  prices.  On 
an  average  cne  bushel  of  apples  turns  out  IV2  pounds  of 
the  evaporated  article.  The  process  is  a  great  safeguard 
against  glut  of  fresh  fruits  and  has  driven  out  about  all 
cider  mills  and  distilleries.  Evaporation  in  northern  New 
York  has  gone  through  long  and  expensive  evolution,  but 
is  now  cheap  and  practical.  Most  of  the  Wayne  County 
apples  are  dried  in  cheap  “hop  kilns”  made  with  a  slatted 
floor  on  which  the  pared  and  sliced  fruits  are  placed,  with 
a  furnace  below  and  cupola  above  to  carry  off  moisture, 
bpt  there  are  more  expensive  and  elaborate  plants. 

W.  H.  Skillman,  Belle  Mead,  N.  J.,  had  some  experi¬ 
ences  with  nursery  stock  to  relate.  He  claims  there  are 
more  defective  orchardists  than  nurserymen,  but  that 
tree  buyer.?  have  grievances  other  than  substitution  and 
disease  infestation.  One  cause  of  weak  trees  is  bad 
seeds.  More  “Tennessee  natural  pits”  are  planted  than 
are  collected  in  the  Southern  States.  Too  rapid  forcing 
of  young  trees  by  nitrogenous  manures  is  in  the  end  in¬ 
jurious.  Stripping  off  leaves  in  the  Fall  to  aid  early  ship¬ 
ments  is  often  harmful  to  young  trees.  Poor  digging 
greatly  lessens  vitality  while  the  practice  of  cutting  back 
young  trees  to  hold  them  another  season  tends  to  stunt 
future  growth.  Root  gall  is  a  serious  trouble;  it  is  not 
always  evident,  and  may  not  kill  the  tree,  but  leaves  it 
a  cripple.  Bad  heeling-in  hurts  great  quantities  of  stock. 
Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic  gas  may  injure  trees  if 
carelessly  performed.  "Black  pith”  in  young  orchard 
trees  is  an  indication  of  low  vitality,  such  trees  should 
not  be  planted.  While  Black  pith  is  usually  attributed 
to  freezing  it  is  not  clear  this  is  the  real  cause. 

An  excellent  paper  on  propagating  from  bearing  trees 
and  nursery  rows  and  the  general  influence  of  stocks  on 
grafts,  from  the  nursery  standpoint,  was  read  by  E.  S. 
Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J  Grafting  and  budding  from 
choice  bearing  trees  to  produce  “pedigree  strains”  is  all 
right  in  theory,  but  in  practice  most  experiments  have 
failed.  It  is  the  business  of  mature  trees  to  produce 
fruits,  or  in  other  words  to  reproduce  themselves  by 
seeds.  The  grafts  and  buds  taken  from  such  choice  trees 
are  often  weak  in  vegetative  force  and  fail  to  preserve 
their  supericrity  when  removed  to  other  conditions. 
Young  trees  produce  leaf  buds  of  high  vitality,  and  are 
best  for  propagation.  It  is  their  mission  to  make  strong 
trees  before  fruiting  begins.  Many  old  trees  are  dis¬ 
eased,  and  sometimes  put  forth  a  supreme  effort  to  bear 
fine  fruits.  If  propagated  from  diseased  conditions  fol¬ 
low.  There  are  many  contradictions  and  little-known 
conditions  in  nursery  practice.  Kieffer  pears  and  seed¬ 
lings  are  useless  as  stocks  for  European  varieties,  but 
the  combination  works  to  perfection  the  other  way.  Cali¬ 
fornia  peach  pits,  strenuously  advocated  a  few  years  ago, 
are  not  as  good  as  the  Tennessee  product. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  caustic  soda  wash  for 
Pernicious  scale.  Discussion  brought  out  that  it  is  an  old 
remedy  and  has  been  repeatedly  used.  One  pound  to  one 
gallon  of  water  will  kill  90  per  cent  of  scales  on  infested 
trees.  It  is  quickly  washed  off  and  therefore  transient 
in  action;  does  not  check  increase.  Caustic  soda  cuts 
the  fruit  crop  short,  as  it  injures  many  buds.  Lime,  salt 
and  sulphur  rather  helps  the  crop,  as  it  does  not  harm 
buds  and  is  a  fungicide.  There  is  nothing  better  to  date 
than  the  lime-sulphur  mixture  well  boiled.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  have  the  entire  quantity  hot.  Prepare  ma¬ 
terials  for  150  gallons  by  using  only  water  enough  to 
slake  the  lime,  then  other  materials,  adding  water  up  to 
30  or  40  gallons;  remainder  of  water  may  be  added  cool, 
but  not  ice  cold.  The  warmer  the  better.  Use  common 
Bordeaux  nozzle.  Use  vaseline  to  protect  face  and  hands, 
rubbing  it  freely  in  the  eyelashes.  Oils  are  poor  protec¬ 
tion  from  such  caustic  washes. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  the  coming 
year:  President,  W.  H.  Skillman,  Belle  Mead;  vice-pre¬ 
sident,  Horace  Roberts,  Fellowship;  secretary,  Henry  I. 
Budd,  Mt.  Holly;  treasurer,  I.  J.  Blackwell.  There  was 
a  very  creditable  display  of  fruits  both  preserved  and 
fresh.  The  apples  were  unusually  large  and  well  col¬ 
ored.  Finer  Winesaps  and  Newtowns  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine.  New  Jersey  is  the  meeting  groifnd  of  these 
valuable  varieties,  characteristic  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  but  they  are  little  grown  in  the  State.  Smith’s 
Cider  and  York  Imperial  were  most  abundantly  shown. 

w.  v.  F. 


SPRAYING  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

F. Walden  in  The  Ranch  says  he  went  through  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  development  from  the  knapsack  sprayer  through 
the  hand  pump  to  gasoline  power.  He  uses  10,000  gallons 
of  liquid  for  each  spraying  and  sprayed  five  times  last 
year,  so  that  the  barrel  sprayer  has  become  a  back  num¬ 
ber.  He  describes  his  outfit  as  follows: 

"Our  engine,  pump,  tank,  agitating  fixtures,  cooling 
tank— in  short,  the  entire  outfit  as  it  stands  on  the  wagon 
weighs,  as  I  now  remember,  about  800  pounds.  The  tank 
holds  about  150  gallons  of  water,  or  something  over  three 


barrels.  The  wagon  we  use  is  a  low,  metal-wheeled 
wagon.  When  the  tank  is  full  the  entire  outfit,  not,  of 
course,  including  the  wagon,  weighs  about  2,300  pounds. 
Two  good,  average-sized  horses  draw  the  outfit  readily. 
The  load  gets  lighter  as  the  material  in  the  tank  is  spray¬ 
ed  out.  Where  there  are  steep  hills  a  third  horse  would 
become  necessary.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  say  that 
our  engine  gave  us  no  trouble.  My  sons  were  inexperi¬ 
enced  with  gasoline  engines,  and  when  any  trouble  came 
up  they  had  to  study  the  matter.  But  they  soon  learned 
to  know  the  engine,  and  had  but  little  delay.  We  did 
not  have  to  spray  our  peach  trees,  and  what  little  spray¬ 
ing  we  did  for  the  San  Jos6  scale  was  so  scattered  about 
that  the  question  of  how  many  trees  we  could  spray 
in  10  hours,  I  cannot  answer.  We  sprayed  five  times  for 
the  Codling  moth.  We  could  spray  about  500  apple  trees 
in  a  day  of  10  hours.  We  figured  up  at  the  close  of  the 
season  and  found  that  it  cost  us  about  eight  cents  a  tree 
for  the  five  sprayings.  This  includes  cost  of  material, 
labor  and  everything.” 

REPORTS  FROM  PEACH  GROWERS. 

In  reference  to  the  peach  buds  being  killed  by  the 
cold  snap,  we  find  them  all  right  for  a  full  crop  of 
peaches.  The  buds  are  very  dormant,  which  has  been 
in  their  favor.  N.  p.  c. 

Burlington,  N.  J. 

The  freeze  recently  killed  all  the  tender  fruit  buds  in 
this  section  (Pine  Island).  In  some  locations  there  are 
no  buds  left,  and  some  of  the  young  wood  frozen,  while 
on  the  hilltops  they  have  escaped  with  perhaps  10  per 
cent  of  a  crop.  h.  v. 

Middleford,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  made  a  complete  examination,  and  cannot  find  any 
fruit  buds  that  are  not  frozen  on  our  peach  trees.  The 
peach  crop  in  this  section  will  be  a  total  failure.  Janu¬ 
ary  5  the  thermometer  registered  24  degrees  below  zero; 
January  G,  18  below.  Some  of  the  sweet  cherries  are 
frozen  also.  v.  c.  r. 

Shiremanstown,  Pa. 

I  have  an  orchard  of  about  3,000  peach  trees  located 
on  one  of  the  highest  hills  in  this  town,  all  northern 
exposure.  I  walked  through  the  orchard  January  17, 
cutting  branches  from  the  different  kinds;  did  not  find 
one  live  bud.  Thermometer  here  registered  from  35  to 
45  below  zero  in  the  village,  one  mile  away,  January  5. 

Washingtonville,  N.  Y.  c.  r.  s. 

We  have  just  made  a  careful  examination  in  both 
trial  and  commercial  orchards,  and  find  them  in  good 
condition.  We  did  not  find  the  loss  equaling  50  per  cent 
in  even  the  tender  kinds.  All  standard  sorts  are  very 
good.  I  confess  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised,  for  I 
feared  the  loss  would  be  total  over  the  State,  and  still 
think  that  will  be  true  except  in  very  favorable  loca¬ 
tions.  Mercury  here  registered  14  below  zero,  but  was 
much  lower  within  two  miles  in  the  valleys  on  either 
Side.  A.  G.  GULLEY. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 


SOUTHERN  VIEW  OF  COTTON  PRICES. 

The  following  from  the  Galveston  News  will  show 
how  some  of  the  southern  people  feel  about  the  rise  in 
cotton  prices: 

“There  are  not  wanting  many  observant  people  who 
consider  the  present  returns  for  cotton  about  the  normal 
value  or  price  which  the  staple  might  have  been  bring¬ 
ing,  year  after  year,  all  along,  but  for  conditions  which 
tended  to  enable  the  buyers  and  gamblers  to  control 
the  market.  It  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  manipulation  of  southern  mills,  bringing  to  the 
door  of  the  cotton  raiser  the  benefits  of  competition,  has 
had  quite  as  much  to  do  in  producing  the  wild  scenes 
on  the  exchanges,  as  well  as  boll  weevils  and  all  other 
active  causes  counted  together.  This  view  is  borne  out 
In  a  way  by  the  recent  reduction  in  the  wages  of  opera¬ 
tives  in  New  England  mills.  These  operatives  have 
been  receiving,  in  wages,  some  part  of  the  profit  or  price 
which  belonged  of  right  to  the  man  with  the  hoe.  The 
wage-earners  shared  this  unfair  exaction  with  million¬ 
aire  millmen,  brokers,  gamblers  and  shippers,  leaving 
for  the  farmer,  in  some  instances,  less  than  the  cost  of 
production.  It  is  questionable  whether  cotton  should 
ever  have  brought  less  than  10  cents  per  pound,  con¬ 
sidering  the  cost  of  production,  all  the  conditions,  the 
prices  of  the  manufactured  goods  and  of  other  products. 
There  has  not  been  a  fair  division  of  the  legitimate 
profit  of  cotton.  That  is  quite  certain.  The  present 
strenuous  demand  made  by  competing  mills  and  by 
speculators,  who  see  millions  in  it,  makes  this  fact  the 
more  apparent.”  _ 

WHY  RABBITS  FATTEN.— The  R.  N.-Y.  recently  ask¬ 
ed:  “Why  do  rabbits  fatten  when  the  weather  gets  cold 
and  food  is  not  so  plentiful?”  It  seems  to  be  following 
out  Nature’s  law  of  tempering  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb.  Animals  lay  on  fat  at  the  last  of  the  season  to 
nurture  them  when  food  is  scarce.  Dairymen  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  up  a  flow  of  milk  the  last  three 
months  of  the  year,  while  feeders  improve  faster  if  any¬ 
thing  after  the  frosts  come.  You  can  hardly  milk  a  cow 
poor  at  the  last  of  the  year,  nor  milk  a  cow  fat  in  the 
flush  of  the  season  when  food  is  abundant.  Cows  will 
frequently  shrink  in  milk  two  or  three  days  before  a 
heavy  storm,  and  sometimes  recover  while  the  storm  is 
on  if  it  is  to  be  followed  by  milder  weather.  w.  g.  e. 
West  Chester,  Pa. 

STAINS  FOR  ROOFING. — Is  there  any  real  merit  in 
paints  or  stains  for  shingles?  I  am  about  to  build  a 
large  barn  and  wish  to  shingle  it,  and  want  it  to  stay. 
I  have  just  had  a  number  of  sheds  and  factory  buildings 
painted  with  what  was  represented  as  fireproof,  and 
would  be  as  good  in  15  years  as  now.  The  agent  also 
stated  that  spruce  shingles  at  $2  per  1,000  were  just  as 
good  as  best  cedar  when  coated  with  this,  and  would  be 
as  good  as  new  in  15  years,  and  should  then  be  coated 
again  (cost  $2.50  per  square)  and  roof  would  last  indefi- 
nately.  I  want  the  best  there  is,  but  do  not  wish  to  use 
slate  or  iron  on  account  of  heat.  Do  you  know  of  any¬ 
one  who  has  barn  covered  with  corrugated  iron?  I 
should  like  to  know  of  most  durable  and  best. 
Leominster,  Mass.  f.  w» 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  END  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  happens  every  Saturday,  when  all  the 
chores  is  done 

An’  the  day  is  restin’  some’eres  an’  the 
stars  is  havin'  fun 

A-twinklin’  an’  a-dancin’  in  the  clear  an’ 
distant  sky 

.  To  the  music  of  the  sleigh  bells  as  they  go 
a-jinglin’  by— 

We  have  tended  to  our  labors;  all  the  week 
we’ve  done  our  best. 

An’  we  feel  that  we're  entitled  to  a  night 
of  honest  rest: 

An’  maw  has  washed  the  dishes,  an’  the 
hired  man's  fed  the  stock— 

But  the  week’s  work  ain't  quite  finished 
until  gran'paw  winds  the  clock. 

There's  no  cne  else  da'st  touch  it,  ’cause 
it  takes  a  master  hand. 

An’  you'd  very  likely  break  it  if  you  didn’t 
understand; 

An’  when  the  weights  go  risin’  with  a 
whirrin'  an’  a  whizz 

I  alius  hope  that  I'll  grow  up  as  smart  as 
gran'paw  is. 

An'  then  the  house  gits  quiet,  ’cause  the 
folks  all  go  to  bed, 

An’  there  ain’t  no  noise  except  the 
branches  scrapin’  overhead. 

We’ve  finished  up  another  week,  an’  Time 
has  turned  the  lock 

That  shuts  it  out  an’  starts  us  fresh  when 
gran’paw  winds  the  clock. 

—Washington  Star. 


When  apples  are  baked  in  a  covered 
earthen  dish  or  casserole  flavor  and  ap¬ 
pearance  are  at  their  best.  Pare  and  core 
the  apples,  sprinkle  them  with  sugar 
and  a  little  powdered  cloves  and  cinna¬ 
mon.  Add  a  little  water,  cover  the  dish, 
and  bake  a  long  time  in  a  slow  oven. 
The  apples  cook  to  a  deep  red,  and  are 
very  tender  and  rich  in  flavor. 

* 

Ham  patties  give  an  opportunity  to 
use  up  scraps  of  boiled  ham  too  small  to 
slice  nicely.  One  pint  of  cooked  ham, 
chopped  fine;  mix  with  two  parts  of 
bread  crumbs  wet  with  milk,  a  generous 
lump  of  butter,  and  any  other  seasoning 
desired.  Put  the  batter  in  gem-pans  and 
break  an  egg  over  each.  Sprinkle  the 
top  thickly  with  bread  crumbs.  Bake 
till  brown. 

* 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  canned  to¬ 
matoes  recently  examined  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner 
consisted  of  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  vegetables,  including  green  tomatoes, 
the  whole  being  colored  by  aniline  dye. 
It  was  asserted  that  green  tomatoes  were 
canned  largely  last  year,  and  colored 
with  dye,  the  shortage  of  ripe  fruit  en¬ 
couraging  this  fraud.  Home  canning  of 
tomatoes  is.  so  sure  and  simple  that  an 
ample  supply  should  be  put  up  when¬ 
ever  the  fruit  can  be  grown,  thus  cutting 
cut  entirely  the  risk  of  injurious  adul¬ 
terations. 

* 

We  have  met  with  a  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  whose  idea  of  medical  science  is 
similar  to  that  of  an  old  lady  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  contemporary.  “Doc”  Jud- 
son  had  never  taken  so  much  as  a  single 
course  in  medical  study,  but  he  was  in 
greater  demand  than  the  regular  prac¬ 
titioner  of  Crowville,  who  had  a  degree 
and  a  framed  “diplomy”  in  his  office. 

“I’d  ruther  trust  to  Bill  Judson’s  doc¬ 
toring  than  any  that’s  learned  out  o’ 
medicine  books,”  said  old  lady  Sim¬ 
mons. 

When  pressed  for  a  reason  for  this 
preference,  the  old  lady  had  one  unfail¬ 
ing  answer. 

“When  Doc  was  away  one  time  I  was 
took  with  rheumatism  in  my  side,  an’  I 
had  to  let  Daughter  Jane  send  for  the 
diplomy  doctor.  He  gave  me  medicines 
an’  said  the  rheumatism  would  give  way 
to  ’em.  It  did  give  way  leetle  by  leetle, 
an’  finally  wore  off,  leaving  me  weak  as 
a  rag. 

“Well.  now.  when  I  have  one  o’  those 
spells  an’  Doc  Judson  ’tends  me,  he 


comes  in,  gives  one  look  at  me,  mixes 
up  a  glass  of  his  herb  stuff,  an’  in  less'n 
12  hours  he  has  that  rheumatism  h’isting 
all  over  me  from  head  to  feet,  departing 
in  a  half-dozen  directions,  an’  no  chance 
for  my  mind  to  dwell  on  any  one  spot, 
an’  say,  ‘It’s  the  wust  thar.’  That’s  what 
I  call  doctoring!” 

* 

Last  Summer  many  of  the  fine  shirt 
waists  and  wash  gowns  were  trimmed 
with  thread  wheels  of  tatting  or  lace, 
usually  described  as  Tenerife  or  Brazil¬ 
ian  point.  Tourists  who  visit  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific  coast  usually  bring  back 
some  of  this  work  among  their  sou¬ 
venirs,  for  though  the  women  of  Ma¬ 
deira  and  the  Canary  islands  excel  in 
such  delicate  laces,  they  are  equaled  by 
the  Mexicans,  whose  drawn  work  seems 
as  fine  as  the  spider’s  tracery.  It  is 
pleasing  to  know  that  the  native  handi¬ 
crafts  of  this  country  receive  recognition 
now.  Handkerchiefs  of  Mexican  drawn 
work  are  of  exquisite  fineness,  and  cost 
from  50  cents  to  $4.25  each.  The  more 
expensive  ones  are  trimmed  with  fine 
thread  wheels,  but  some  of  the  drawn 
work  designs  are  almost  as  elaborate. 
Doilies  are  made  both  of  drawn  work 
and  wheels,  the  wheel  doilies  begin  at  40 
cents  for  one  four  inches  square,  the 
drawn  work  18  cents  for  the  six-inch 
size,  increasing  in  price  according  to 
the  elaboration  of  the  design.  Center- 
pieces  of  this  work  begin  at  65  cents, 
and  go  up  to  $25;  tablecloths  with  work¬ 
ed  centers  and  inserted  wheels  cost  $25 
to  $50,  and  table  napkins  to  match  cost 
$15  to  $22  per  dozen.  Sometimes  the 
linen  centerpieces  are  cut  up  and  made 
into  beautiful  shirt  waists.  The  wheel 
lace  or  Brazilian  point  is  made  into 
beautiful  collars,  cuffs  and  baby  caps. 


of  either  the  inverted  pleats  or  habit 
back  and  is  trimmed  with  shaped  straps. 
As  shown  it  is  made  of  nut-brown  hop¬ 
sacking,  with  straps  of  broadcloth  piped 
with  velvet,  and  is  stitched  with  silk, 
but  all  materials  used  for  skirts  and  for 
entire  gowns  are  suitable.  The  skirt  is 
cut  in  seven  gores  that  are  shaped  to 
widen  generously  below'  the  knees  and 
to  provide  the  fashionable  flare.  The 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  tucked  blouse  shown  is  well 
adapted  to  all  materials  used  for  waists 
and  simple  gow'ns.  The  applied  box 
pleat  at  the  center  front  is  graduated  to 
give  a  narrow  line  at  the  waist,  a  broad 
one  at  the  shoulders,  an  effect  which  is 
repeated  in  the  tucks  at  the  back,  while 
those  at  the  front  give  a  pointed  yoke 
effect  and  provide  fullness  below.  The 
sleeves  have  full  puffs  at  the  wrists  and 


4619  Tucked  Blouse,  32  to  40  bust. 

are  gathered  into  fancy  cuffs  which 
match  the  stock  collar.  The  waist  con¬ 
sists  of  the  fitted  lining,  which  is  op¬ 
tional,  fronts  and  back  with  the  box 
pleat  that  is  separate  and  stitched  to 
position.  The  sleeves  are  tucked  above 
the  elbows,  full  below  and  are  finished 
with  the  cuffs  which,  when  the  lining  is 
not  used,  are  joined  to  the  lower  edge. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  4 y2  yards  21  or  27 
inches  wide,  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  one-fourth  yard  of  velvet  for  collar 
and  cuffs.  The  pattern  No.  4619  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  pretty  seven-gored  skirt  allows 


461 6  Seven  Gored  Flare  Skirt, 

22  to  34  waist. 

back  gores  are  cut  for  inverted  pleats 
but  can  be  cut  off  at  indicated  lines 
wrhen  the  habit  effect  is  prelerred.  The 
straps  are  pointed  at  their  ends  and  are 
arranged  over  the  gores  before  the  skirt 
is  seamed.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  9%  yards 
21  inches  wide,  414  yards  44,  or  4% 
yards  52  inches  wide  w'hen  material  has 
figure  or  nap;  Zy2  yards  44  or  314  yards 
52  inches  wide  w'hen  material  has  neith¬ 
er  figure  nor  nap.  The  pattern  No.  4615 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and 
32-inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Mushroom  Catsup. 

A  reader  asks  us  to  give  a  recipe  for 
this  relish.  The  mushrooms  should  be 
freshly  gathered;  carefully  examined  to 
see  that  they  harbor  no  insects,  and 
w'iped,  but  not  w'ashed.  Put  a  layer  of 
mushrooms  in  the  bottom  of  an  earthen 
dish,  and  sprinkle  well  with  salt;  then 
another  layer  and  more  salt,  continuing 
until  all  are  used.  Cover  w'ith  a  folded 
towel,  and  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  24 
hours;  then  mash  and  strain  through  a 
coarse  bag.  If  put  in  a  warm  place  the 
juice  will  ferment.  To  every  quart  of 
liquid  add  one  ounce  of  pepper  corns, 
and  boil  slowly  in  a  porcelain-lined  ket¬ 
tle  for  30  minutes;  then  add  one-fourth 
ounce  whole  allspice,  one-half  ounce 
sliced  ginger  root,  one  dozen  whole 
cloves  and  three  blades  of  mace.  Boil 
15  minutes  longer,  then  take  from  the 
fire  and  stand  aside  to  cool.  When  cool, 
strain  through  flannel,  and  put  in  small 
Lotties,  filling  to  the  very  top.  Cork 
tightly,  and  dip  cork  in  sealing  wax. 
This  is  a  delicious  relish  or  seasoning, 
especially  with  poultry  and  mutton. 


GW 

GRAIN  COFFEE 

Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocer*  everywhere :  16c.  and  36c.  per  package. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  our  guarantee,  page  14. 

50,000  AMERICANS 


Were  welcomed  to 


during  past  Year 


They  are  settled  and  settling 
on  the  Grain  and  Grazing 
Lands  there,  and  are  healthy, 
prosperous  and  satisfied. 

Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  speaking 
of  Canada,  recently  said:  "A 
new  star  has  risen  upon  the 
horizon,  and  it  is  toward  it  that 
every  immigrant  who  leaves 
the  land  of  his  ancestors  to 
come  and  seek  a  home  for 
himself  now  turns  his  gaze”— 
There  is 

Room  for  Millions. 

FltEK  JfomeNteudN  to  every 
head  of*  a  family.  School., 
Churches.  Kailway..  Mar¬ 
ket..  Climate— everything  to 
be  desired. 

For  a  descriptive  Atlas  and 
other  information,  apply  to 
Superintendent  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada;  or  authorized 
Canadian  Government  Agent— 


W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 


Will  you  be  the  one 
profit  by  the 
'  ntroduct.ory 
_,  Write 

Mights  in  the 
world;  cost  less  , 
than  poor  lights. 

loo  candle  power 
i  for  less  than  %c.  pt 

I  hour.  No  smoke, _ 

|  grease,  no  smell.  Sentun  ^ 

I  trial;  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

I  Special  offer  to  first  from  each 
|  postoffice.  Write  today  for  full 
I  Information.  SUPERIOR  MFG.  CO., 

218  Sfoomir,,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


A  lantern  that  blows  out 
is  but  little  better  than 
none.  There’s  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  that  kind. 
There  are  lanterns  that 
don’t  blow  out. 

;  DIETZ 

Cold 
Blast 

LANTERNS 

are  the  kind  and 
they  beatall  others 
in  the  clear,  white, 
steady  light  they 
shed.  Then  there’s 
the  safety  and  con¬ 
venience  where  Dietz 
Lanterns  ahino. 
Safety  is  absolute. 
You  neverremovothoglohe 
to  light,  extinguish, trim  or 
fill.  Sold  the  world  over  by 
dealers.  Before  you  go  to 
buy  write  for  lantern  book 
and  make  your  choice. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 

SJ  Lalght  St.,  Jicw  York. 

Established  18*0. 


RUBERONl 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS. 

LASTS  INDEFINITELY.  EASILY 
APPLIED. 

WEATHER-PROOF. 

E  IRE-RESISTING. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

Department  K. 

IPO  William  Street, N.  ¥. 


Rural  Mail 


Many  new  routes  will  go  in  this  year.  Wa 
want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  in  a  petition.  To  first  one  send-  Df)Y  CDEC 
ing  us  full  information  we  will  send  a  QUA  lllLEa 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO,  Adrian.  Mich 


Factory  to  Consumer 

FREIGHT  PREPAID,  FOR  30  DAYS’  TRIAL 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  make  washing  contemptible  drudtrerv 
And  unnecessary  expense  while  thousands  of  others  reduce  the  cost  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  labor  to  only  good  healthful  exercise  by  using  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

US  'j1116  t0i  °ut  °^.  ’  accept  our  free  trial  offer  and  learn 

how  to  clean  clothes  by  air  pressure,  without  rubbing,  wearing  or  hard  work. 

Compare  the  clean,  light,  easy  working  steel  washer,  with  the  heavy,  cum¬ 
bersome,  hard  working,  leaky  or  water-soaked  wooden  devices  you  have  used  — 
heretofore.  Ifthe  jo  days’  comparison  don’t  get  you  out  of  the  old  rub-board 
rut  return  the  washer  at  our  expense. 

Our  book  of  modern  laundry  formulas,  a  mine  of  valuable  information,  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  South  Clinton  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Magazine  Reference  Books. 

Here  is  the  way  one  woman  preserves 
the  valuable  matter  in  her  magazines. 
When  the  magazines  have  been  read  by 
all  the  family,  and  are  superseded  on  the 
library  table  by  the  next  month’s  issue, 
she  takes  the  wire  out  that  holds  them 
together  and  separates  them  into  various 
subjects.  She  has  large  envelopes  of 
manilla  paper  suitably  marked  and  puts 
the  various  articles  into  them  until  she 
has  leisure  to  look  them  over,  arrange 
them  and  have  them  bound.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  envelope  is  marked  “Art,” 
another  “Stage,”  another  “Fiction”  and 
so  on,  to  cover  all  the  subjects  she  cares 
to  keep.  When  she  has  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  such  articles  upon  any  one  sub¬ 
ject— say  about  1,000  pages— she  num¬ 
bers  the  pages  anew  with  her  pen.  makes 
an  alphabetical  index  of  subjects,  supple¬ 
menting  it  with  an  alphabetical  index  of 
authors,  puts  the  index  in  front  of  her 
completed  volume,  sends  it  to  a  local 
bookbinder,  and  has  it  bound. 

Of  course  the  book  does  not  look  just 
as  neat  as  a  regular  bounl  volume  of 
the  magazine  would  look,  but  these  vol¬ 
umes  really  make  books  of  reference. 
She  calls  the  whole  series  “Driftwood,” 
and  has  such  subtitles  as  “Arts  and  Art¬ 
ists,"  “Plays  and  Players,”  “Woman,” 
“Fiction,”  “Music,”  “Childhood,”  “Au¬ 
thors  and  Their  Works,”  “The  Anti¬ 
quity,”  “Travel,”  “Napoleon,”  etc.;  this 
“Napoleon”  contains  not  only  “Sloan’s 
I  ife  of  Napoleon,”  but  articles  about 
the  King  of  Rome.  Napoleon  III.,  Eu¬ 
genie,  the  ill-fated  Prince  Imperial,  and 
other  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family. 

She  contends  that  the  magazines  con¬ 
tain  the  best  current  thought  and  litera¬ 
ture,  and  as  such  should  be  preserved; 
but  that  some  system,  some  discrimina¬ 
tion  must  be  employed  to  make  such  lit¬ 
erature  available  for  instant  use.  She 
does  not  claim  that  her  system  is  per¬ 
fect,  but  it  is  the  most  convenient  that 
has  occurred  to  her.  She  has  interested 
several  of  her  friends  who  have  special 
hobbies  in  her  scheme,  which  is  delight¬ 
ful  to  her  because  she  can  pass  articles 
on  to  them  which  do  not  particularly  in¬ 
terest  her,  but  which  it  would  break  her 
heart  to  drop  into  the  waste  basket  be¬ 
cause  of  their  real  value. 

“But  this  must  take  an  enormous 
amount  of  time,  work  and — yes — pa¬ 
tience.” 

Granted;  but  she  claims  that  it  is  one 
of  her  greatest  pleasures  and  relaxa¬ 
tions;  that  it  is  a  liberal  education  to 
her  that  could  come  in  no  other  way,  and 
satisfies  in  some  degree  that  desire  we- 
all  have  to  create  something;  that  she 
has  neither  talent  nor  genius  to  write  a 
book.,  but  she  can  do  this,  which  is  in 
some  small  way  the  product  of  her  own 
brain  and  taste,  although  in  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  degree.  Her  children  are  immense¬ 
ly  proud  of  her  work,  and  when  show¬ 
ing  off  some  of  the  gems  of  the  library 
never  fail  to  ask:  “Have  you  seen  moth¬ 
er’s  magazine  books?”  These  same 
books  have  been  loaned  to  various 
schools  and  colleges,  have  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  and  been  praised  for  their 
availability  as  works  of  reference. 


It  has  been  well  said  that  no  man 
ever  sank  under  the  burden  of  the  day. 
It  is  when  to-morrow’s  burden  is  added 
to  the  burden  of  to-day  that  the  weight 
is  more  than  a  man  can  bear. — George 
Macdonald. 

In  every  community  there  are  people 
who  commit  acts  of  well-nigh  incon¬ 
ceivable  horror  and  baseness.  If  we  fix 
our  eyes  only  upon  these  individuals  and 
upon  their  acts,  and  if  we  forget  the  far 
more  numerous  citizens  of  upright  and 
honest  life  and  blind  ourselves  to  their 
countless  deeds  of  wisdom  and  justice 
and  philanthropy,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
condemn  the  community. — President 
Roosevelt. 


MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 


Notes  from  the  Day’s  Work. 

Now  that  eggs  are  so  scarce  a  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  doughnut  can  be  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  When  the  bread  dough  is,  ready 
for  the  second  kneading  take  three  cup¬ 
fuls  of  dough,  add  one  coffee  cupful  of 
brown  sugar,  a  piece  of  lard  the  size  of 
a  hen’s  egg.  Knead  thoroughly,  cut  in 
small  strips,  set  to  rise.  When  light  fry 
in  hot  lard.  If  preferred  the  cakes  can 
be  spiced,  but  after  trying  both  ways  we 
prefer  them  unspiced.  This  makes  24 
cakes. 

Even  if  eggs  are  scarce,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  make  a  cake.  We  have  yet 
to  find  as  good  a  recipe,  where  but  one 
egg  is  used  as  the  following  coffee  cake: 
One  cupful  brown  sugar,  one  cupful 
molasses,  one  egg,  one  cupful  cold, 
strong  coffee,  four  or  five  cupfuls  of 
flour,  one  cupful  butter  or  butter  and 
lard  mixed,  one  cupful  of  raisins,  one 
tcaspoonful  salt,  one  heaping  teaspoon¬ 
ful  saleratus,  two  teaspoonfuls  cinna¬ 
mon.  This  makes  two  good-sized  loaves. 
It  improves  with  age  and  rivals  many  a 
pretentious  fruit  cake. 

This  year  we  are  buying  leaf  lard  and 
trying  it  at  home,  the  rendered  lard  cost¬ 
ing  less  than  12  cents  a  pound,  the  leaf 
costing  10  cents.  The  lard  is  cut  into 
small  pieces  and  put  10  pounds  at  a  time 
in  an  iron  kettle.  It  needs  watching, 
but  with  care  and  a  good  fire  the  work 
is  soon  done,  and  we  have  a  gallon 
crock  full  of  the  purest  lard.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  prefers  putting  the  lard  in  a  large 
dripping  pan  in  the  oven  to  try  out.  The 
advantage,  she  claims,  is  that  the  lard 
will  not  burn,  needs  less  watching,  and 
also  there  is  less  odor  in  the  house. 

The  children,  and  the  older  ones  as 
well,  are  very  fond  of  ‘ice  cream”  as 
they  call  it.  This  is  simply  a  blanc 
mange  set  out  of  doors  to  freeze.  Some¬ 
times  eggs  are  used  in  making  it,  but 
oftener  it  is  made  of  milk,  cornstarch, 
salt  and  vanilla. 

Last  year  we  corned  beef  according  to 
a  tried  recipe.  The  result  was  very  sat¬ 
isfactory.  This  year  we  have  corned  a 
larger  amount,  as  follows:  Four  pounds 
coarse  salt,  two  pounds  brown  sugar, 
two  ounces  saltpeter  to  50  pounds  of 
beef.  Mix  salt,  sugar  and  saltpeter, 
heat,  then  rub  beef  thoroughly  on  all 
sides  of  every  piece.  Put  in  a  tub,  pack¬ 
ed  closely.  Put  on  a  heavy  weight.  The 
beef  makes  its  own  brine,  no  water 
being  used.  Those  who  have  corned  beef 
in  this  way  say  it  will  not  spoil.  Ours 
certainly  kept  for  months. 

NELLIE  C.  ANDREWS. 

Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his 
work;  let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness. 
— Carlyle. 

GRIP  CONVALESCENCE 

There’s  nothing  better 
than  Scott’s  Emulsion  after 
the  grip.  When  the  fever 
is  gone  the  body  is  left  weak 
and  exhausted;  the  nervous 
system  is  completely  run 
down  and  vitality  is  low. 

Two  things  to  do.  give 
strength  to  the  whole  body 
and  new  force  to  the  nerves. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  will  do  it; 
contains  just  what  the  worn- 
out  system  needs. 

Rich  blood,  healthy  flesh, 
resistive  force,  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  nourishment  are  what 
Scott’s  Emulsion  supplies  to 
the  convalescent. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE.  .(oq  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’’  See  our  guarantee,  page  14. 


HOOD  RUBBERS 

/hood\ 

TRADE  (kubbh?  company)  MARK) 

\  BOSTON  / 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST 


/E  you  CF/V/VOT  GET  THESE  HUB - 
BfffS  FfiOAfyOUftDEJlEff-W/f/rEUS 


X  Safety 


Will  you  invest  your  money  and  “suppose” 
it  is  safe,  or  will  you  take  5  per  cent,  and 
know  it  is  safer  Every  dollar  invested 
through  this  Company  is  secured  by  sub¬ 
urban  home  property  (the  best  security  in 
the  world)  and  partial  payments  are  made 
by  the  borrowers  monthly.  Testimonials 
and  complete  information  will  be  sent 
promptly  on  request.  Write  us. 


5  per  cent,  per  annum — 
quarterly,  by  check.  With¬ 
drawal  at  your  pleas  u  re, 
and  full  earuiuRH  paid  to 
then  from  the  day  your 
funds  were  received. 


assets,  .  $1,700,000 
SlnTom*  $175,000 


Under  New  York  Banking  Department  Rnpervision. 


INDUSTRIAL  S  A  VINOS  A  LOAN  CO„ 

1184  BROADWAT,  NEW  YORK. 


Write  to  us  for  Palms,  Ferns.  Decorat ivo 
Plants,  Fruit  and  Economic  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Bamboos.  Conifers,  Aquatics, 
etc.  Wc  ship  safely  by  mail,  express  or 
freight  anywnere  Free  catalogue. 

,  Royal  Palm  Nurseries 

\\  One co,  Florida 


FARM  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS 

FROM  ASIA  MINOR. 

Every  kinds  of  seeds  are  sent  from  this  country  to 
any  part  of  the  world  in  Postal  Union.  Sample 
ounce  packages  are  sent  through  registered  mail  on 
receipt  of  20  cents  In  American  stamps.  Postage 
prepaid.  For  postal  card  answer  Inclose  two  cents, 
for  letter  answer  inclose  five  cents  Seedsmen  aro 
invited  to  communicate.  Address  for  particulars 
H.  CAKAMANIAN,  Amassia,  Turkey. 


Rubber  Goods  Repaired. 

Coats,  Boots,  Rubbers,  Blankets,  Soles,  Heels,  and 
Patches.  You  can  do  It.  Outfit,  25c.  Agents  wanted. 
CONNECTICUT  RUBBER  CO.,  Hartford.  Conn. 


WATCH  and  CHAIN  COFTF? 
FOR  A  DART’S  WORK  E 


It  cost*  you  nothing  to  own  thi* 
i-.Mitiful,  guaranteed,  Stom-Wlnd  and 
8tem-8et  Watch,  Chain  and  Clmrm. 
Write  at  once,  and  we  will  mail  you, 
postpaid,  our  premium  list  with  20 
packages  of  BLUINE  to  eell  for  ten 
cents  each.  Send  us  the  money  you 

?;et  for  the  BLUINE,  and  we  will 
orward  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm  FREE. 

BLUINE  MFGo  CO., 


Concord  Junction,  Mass.  308  Mill  Street.  The  old  reliable  Arm 
who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  valuable  premluma. 


OH!  THAT 
BACKACHE 


j’NINE TIMES  OUT  OFTEN 
i  IT’S  CAUSED  BY  CONGESTION,  i 


✓ 


'Zr 


k 
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Stop  the  Pain 

WITH  AN 

AUcockts 

POROUS  PLASTER 

The  simplest,  easiest  and  most  effec¬ 
tive  remedy  for  this  most  common 
complaint.  It’s  cured  millions  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  half  century.  It  will 
cure  you. 

REMEMBE R — Allcock's  Plasters  are 
guaranteed  not  to  contain  belladonna, 
opium  or  any  poisonous  ingredients. 
They  are  made  of  healing  vegetable 
gums  which  soothe,  strengthen  and  cure. 


CnCpYM III  CO  at  wholesale.  Send 
wr  I  HULCO  forcatalog.  Agents 
wanted.  COULTER  OPTICAL  CO.  Chicago, Ill. 


[ARROW  BRAND  ^Ka.* 

can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  send  for  free 

82  Fine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  two  feet  wide,  six  feet  long. 
The  best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Celling 
J  ou  can  line.  We  furnish  nails  free  and 
pnint  rooting,  two  sides.  Comes  either 
flat  corrugated  or “V”  crimped.  Deliv¬ 
ered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points  in  U. 
8.  east  of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
Ohio  River  at  #2.25  PER  SQUARE. 
Prlees  to  other  points  on  application. 
A  square  means  i  no  square  feet. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  57  on  material  bought 
from  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’ Sales.  CHICAGO  HOUSE 
WRECKING  CO.,  W.  85th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike -tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT- FERRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


“SAVE-THE-HORSE” 

Registered  Trade  Mark. 

SPAVIN  CURE 

Begin  Treatment  at  Once ;  Have  a  Permanently  Sound  Horse  for  Spring. 

Cured  horses  are  absolute  certainties  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  remedy  for  your  own  case.  Such 
results,  as  shown  in  our  booklet,  by  business  men  whose  reliability  can  be  readily  ascertained,  have 
carried  “SAVE-THE-HORSE”  over  skepticism,  prejudice  and  uncertainty.  Send  for  booklet  and  copy 
of  written  guarantee,  which  is  as  binding  to  protect  you  as  the  best  legal  talent  could  make  it.  No 
man  need  see  his  horse  suffer  and  become  incapacitated. 

“  SAVE-THE-HORSE  y*  Positively  and  Permanently  Cures  BONE 
and  BOG  SPAVIN.  THOROUGH  FIN,  RINGBONE  (except  low  ringbone,)  CURB,  SPLINT, 
CAPPED  HOCK,  WIN  I)  PUFF,  SHOE  BOIL,  WEAK  and  SPRAINED  TENDONS  and  all 
LAMENESS.  Cures  without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair.  Horse  may  work  as  usual. 

$5.00  per  bottle.  Written  guarantee  with  every  bottle.  Need  of  second  bottle  improbable, 
except  in  rarest  cases.  If  your  case  is  different  we  advise  frankly  as  to  possibility  of  the  remedy 
effecting  a  cure.  Give  veterinarian’s  diagnosis,  if  he  is  competent.  Describe  age,  development,  location 
of  swellings,  lameness,  and  way  horse  carries  and  holds  leg. 

15.00  per  bottle  at  all  druggists  and  dealers,  or  sent  expiess  prepaid. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.  Y.  Also  manufacturers  of  Veterinary  Pi xino. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


January  30 
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MARKETS 

General  Review. 

Another  week  of  zero  weather  and  slip¬ 
pery  pavements  has  made  fruit  handling 
and  trucking  in  the  market  districts  slow 
and  difficult  work.  Onions,  cabbage  and 
southern  salads  are  badly  frosted.  The 
market  for  choice  potatoes  is  very  firm. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Jan¬ 
uary  22,  1904: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  99;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth,  $1.01%;  No.  1,  Northern, 
New  York,  $1.01%.  Corn,  54@56.  Oats,  45. 
Rye,  State,  58@60.  Barley,  46@59. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.-Hay,  No.  1,  85;  No. 
2,  75@80;  No.  3,  65@70;  clover,  mixed,  60@70; 
clover,  60@65;  marsh,  50@60.  Straw,  rye, 
$1.10@1.20. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
fi  eight  zone. 

BUTTER— Creamery,  14@22%;  State  dairy, 
14@19;  Western  factory,  12@14%;  renovated, 
12@16%;  packing  stock,  12@14%. 

CHEESE!.— Full  cream,  9@12;  skims,  3@8. 
EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  30@35;  lower 
grades,  19@28. 

FEED.— Retail  prices.  Spring  bran,  $22@ 
24;  middlings,  $25@27. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated,  4 
@7;  sun-dried,  3*4@4;  chops,  100  lbs.,  $2.45@ 
2.55;  cores  and  skins,  $1.25@1.50;  raspberries, 
$22@23;  huckleberries,  13%@14;  blackberries, 
5@5y2. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2.50@4;  under  grades,  $1@2;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $4.5008;  strawberries,  Florida,  quart, 
25@50. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Aspara  gus, 
doz.  bunches,  $3@6;  cucumbers,  doz.,  25@$1; 
lettuce,  doz.,  20@60;  mushrooms,  lb.,  10O30 ; 
radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50@3;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  50@75;  tomatoes,  lb.,  10@20. 

VEGETABLES.— Pototoes,  good  to  choice 
bbl.,  $2.2502.75;  Sweets,  yellow,  $1.5005.50; 
carrots,  bbl.,  $1.7502.50 ;  celery,  doz.,  10O40 ; 
cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton,  $25@50;  domestic 
seed,  $15030 ;  lettuce,  bbl.,  $1.5003 ;  onions, 
bbl.,  yellow.  $202.50;  red,  $202.50 ;  white,  $2 
@5.50;  spinach,  bbl.,  $5@6;  squash,  Marrow, 
$101.25 ;  turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl ,  $1@1.50. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.  —  Veal, 
calves,  good  to  prime,  10O12 ;  buttermilks,  i 
@5.  Pork,  light,  7@7%;  medium,  6%@7. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12@19; 
chickens,  12019 ;  fowls,  12013 ;  ducks,  9@16; 
geese,  11014 ;  squabs,  doz.,  $2@4. 

FARM  CHEMICALS— .Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.,  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $44047.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $50@56. 
Concentrated  tankage,  $15@20.  Ground  bon*', 
$22@27.  Acid  phosphate,  $10015.  Muriate  of 
potash,  $34@45.  Sulphate  of  ootash,  $42048. 
Kalnit,  $10@12.50.  Copper  sulphate,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quantity,  lb.,  6@9. 

FURS.— Black  bear,  $20030 ;  cubs  and 
yearlings,  $5@15;  badger,  $101.50 ;  otter,  $7@ 
15.  Beaver,  large,  $6@9;  medium,  $5@6; 
small,  $3@4.  Fox,  silver,  $50@300;  cross,  $8@ 
25;  red,  $204 ;  grey,  75@$1.  Fisher,  $510. 
Wolf,  prairie,  $101.50;  timber,  $2@4.  Wol¬ 
verine,  $4@8.  Lynx,  $4@8.  Wild  cat,  50@$1; 
civet  cat,  25@30.  Marten,  dark,  $5015 ;  pale, 
$3@5.  Skunk,  black,  $1.25@1.30;  half-striped, 
80090;  long  striped,  80090 ;  striped,  40050 ; 
white,  20@25.  Raccoon,  75@$1.40.  Opossum, 
large,  50@60;  medium,  20@30.  Rabbit,  1@1%. 
Mink,  $1.50@5.  Muskrat,  Winter,  20025 ; 
Fall,  13018;  kits,  4@5. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $4.1005.10; 
bulls,  $2.75@4.25;  cows,  $1.5003.60 ;  calves, 
veal,  $4.50@8.50;  lower  grades,  $3@4.  Sheep, 
$304.50 ;  lambs,  $5@6.60.  Hogs,  $4.50. 

EAST  BUFFALO. — Butchers’  steers,  $4.50 
@5;  Stockers  and  feeders.  $2.7504 ;  calves,  $6 
@7.75.  Sheep.  $2.50@4.40;  lambs,  $5@6.35. 
Hogs,  $5.20@5.25. 

CHICAGO.— Steers  good  to  prime,  $5@5.90; 
Stockers  and  feeders.  $2.25@4;  cows,  $1 50@ 

4  50.  Sheep,  $3.50@4.25;  lambs.  $4.25@5.85. 
Hogs,  mixed  and  butchers',  $4.75@4.95. 


Cunard  Line,  removes  from  active  service 
a  man  who  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  trade  of 
this  and  other  Atlantic  ports.  He  has 
commanded  vessels  going  to  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  Australia,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  never  lost  a  ship,  and  never  had  a  col¬ 
lision  or  ran  aground. 

BOILED  HAMS  in  large  numbers  are 
sold  in  this  city.  Even  a  small  sandwich 
place  can  use  three  or  four  hams  a  week, 
and  the  larger  places  and  restaurants 
known  as  “beaneries,”  handle  several  a 
day  in  supplying  that  combination  of  ham 
and  beans  briefly  but  comprehensively  de¬ 
scribed  as  “ham  and - .”  The  bone  is  re¬ 

moved  and  the  ham  wound  with  heavy 
twine  to  keep  it  from  falling  apart.  These 
hams,  as  I  have  tested  them  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  are  well  boiled  and  pal¬ 
atable,  but  somewhat  bleached  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  flavor  as  compared  with  home-pre¬ 
pared  ham.  A  German  invention  recently 
exhibited  provides  for  the  use  of  hot  air 
instead  of  steam  or  water  for  cooking 
hams.  This  will  lessen  the  waste  and  give 
all  the  advantages  of  roasting,  with  some 
of  the  drawbacks  to  this  mode  of  cooking 
removed. 

PEAR  PRICES.— “I  would  like  to  know 
what  price  per  barrel  Bartlett  pears  sold 
at  last  year.  Are  there  any  other  varie¬ 
ties  of  pears  that  sell  better?”  J.  R. 

New  York. 

Bartlett  pears  brought  all  the  way  from 
$1  to  $4  per  barrel  during  the  past  season. 
Looking  over  the  records  for  previous 
years  about  the  same  range  is  found. 
Probably  $2.75  to  $3.25  would  cover  most 
sales  of  prime  pears.  Of  course  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  size  of  crop  and  abundance 
of  other  fruit.  Choice  Bartletts  have  sold 
for  $1.50  and  less  in  seasons  of  heavy  yield. 
Seckel  pears  usually  go  higher  and  may 
pay  better  in  localities  where  the  trees  do 
well.  Where  it  thrives  the  Kieffer  is  most 
profitable,  but  the  quality  is  far  from  good, 
and  this  makes  one  feel  doubtful  about 
planting  it  largely,  as  buyers  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  willing  to  take  large  quantities 
at  prices  that  make  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  profitable.  Some  excellent  records 
have  been  made  with  Bose,  but  it  is  hardly 
to  be  recommended  'as  desirable  for  an 
amateur  to  take  up  as  a  main  crop  va¬ 
riety.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  profit 
after  one  gets  the  knack  of  growing  and 
putting  it  on  the  market  in  proper  condi¬ 
tion,  but  I  have  eaten  Bose  that  was  as 
poor  as  second-grade  Kieffer,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Anjou,  which  when  properly 
handled  is  melting  and  delicious.  No  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  peai  superior  to  Bartlett  for 
home  use  and  commercial  purposes  has 
been  brought  to  public  notice. 

THE  COMMISSARY  of  the  large  book 
bindery  or  factory  starts  out  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  noon  hour  to  buy  the  lunches  of 
•those  employees  whose  incomes  do  not 
warrant  a  15  or  20-cent  lunch  at  some 
nearby  restaurant.  He  is  a  boy,  usually 
one  of  the  workmen,  detailed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but  sometimes  an  outsider  under 
legal  age  for  regular  factory  work.  The 
bakeries  and  restaurants  of  these  secti  ms 
have  a  large  counter  trade  of  this  kind 
About  eleven  o’clock  the  “rush”  com¬ 
mences.  Tea,  coffee,  milk,  soup,  sand¬ 
wiches,  cakes,  pies,  Napoleons,  pretzels, 
herns  and  numerous  other  products  of  the 
doughman’s  skill  are  being  dealt  out  by 
the  nimble  fingers  of  those  behind  the  coun¬ 
ter.  The  largest  order  I  ever  saw  one  boy 
get  amounted  to  $2.78,  all  in  small  items 
from  two  to  10  cents.  Each  order  was 
written  on  a  separate  slip.  As  fast  as  fill¬ 
ed  the  boy  pinned  it  to  the  package  and 
laid  it  in  the  basket.  He  had  about  35  of 
these  bundles,  and  thus  labeled  they  could 
be  distributed  quickly  at  lunch  time,  which 


in  many  places  is  only  half  an  hour.  A 
skillful  boy  can  handle  a  basket  with  one 
hand  and  four  pails  containing  drink  or 
soup  with  the  other.  When  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  liquid  are  wanted,  the  paiis  are 
strung  on  sticks  three  or  four  feet  long.  In 
seme  places  the  soup  is  a  mongrel  affair 
alwayg  about  the  same  every  day.  In  oth¬ 
ers  it  is  different  every  day  in  the  week.  One 
place  was  noted  where  the  following  rou¬ 
tine  was  carried  out:  Monday,  pea  soup; 
Tuesday,  vegetable,  comprising  at  least  10 
varieties  of  “soup  greens”;  Wednesday, 
split  pea;  Thursday,  plain  bean;  Friday, 
clam  chowder;  Saturday,  rice  or  barley. 
This  programme  was  carried  out  with  such 
regularity  that  one  could  be  certain  of  the 
day  of  the  week  by  the  kind  of  soup. 

w.  w.  H. 


Free  Hides  and  Poor  Leather.— The 
National  Provisioner  prints  the  following: 
“The  hide  dealers  have  met  in  convention 
and  voiced  their  troubles,  also  their  love 
for  free  hides.  The  main  trouble  in  the 
tannery  business  is  to  make  one  dollar  in 
cash  pay  a  big  dividend  on  the  ten-dollar 
face  of  stock.  That  freak  effort  is  called 
financing.  It  costs  less  in  time  and  ma¬ 
terial  to  tan  leather  now  than  it  did  in 
“the  good  old  days”  of  which  our  fathers 
are  wont  to  tell  us.  Tannins  and  chemicals 
generally  have  largely  displaced  both  the 
bark  and  the  face  of  the  clock  on  its  long 
run.  Yet  leather  is  dearer  than  formerly, 
and  hides  are  not  any  dearer.  The  whole 
bent  of  the  tanner  is  to  force  rules  for 
buying  upon  the  farmer  and  other  small 
skinners  for  getting  his  green  stuff  below 
par,  and  then  whine  at  the  Congress  elected 
by  these  same  skinners  asking  for  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  hide  and  skin  duty  so  as  to  let 
in  the  foreign  skins  for  nothing.  Yes, 
shoes  are  cheaper.  They  are  also  more 
trifling.  The  uppers  are  so  burnt  with 
acid  and  sliced  to  multiply  slats  out  of  one 
hide,  that  the  new  shoe  will  seldom  stand 
to  wear  out  the  first  sole,  much  less  a 
second  life  in  a  half  sole.  In  the  olden 
time  the  workman’s  brogan  for  $2  stood 
him  in  good  stead.  Now  a  split  hide  is  its 
new  chemical  wreck  under  the  name  of 
‘box  calf.’  ” 


Practical  Poultryman  Wanted. 

I  have  a  position  for  such  a  man.  Must  have 
working  experience  in  producing  eggs  aud  grow¬ 
ing  broilers  for  critical  family  trade.  Able  and  will¬ 
ing  to  work.  Established  Poultry  Plant  which  must 
be  self-supporting  in  every  respect— no  frills  or 
theory  connected  with  it.  Give  full  particulars  about 
yourself,  where  last  employed,  references  and  salary 
expected.  GERALD  HOW  ATT,  White  Plains,  NY. 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE-™,;,. 

and  Shredder  combined,  in  good  repair;  write  for 
particulars.  R.  W.  McALLEN,  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  Famous  Location  for  the  Production  of 
Choice  Fruits,  Vegetables  &  Poultry 
In  the  heart  of  the  Pine  Belt,  and  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line.  Salubrious  climate,  tonic  water 
and  within  half  an  hourof  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic 
City.  Excellent  location  for  home,  factory  or  horti¬ 
cultural  enterprise.  Population  5000,  two  railroads, 
seven  churches,  eight  schools,  gas,  electric  lights,  etc. 
One  of  the  largest  fruit  centers  in  this  country.  Send 
2c  stamp  to  Board  of  Trade,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  for 
descriptive  booklet  containing  nearly  100  illustrations 

Money-makers  al  Low  Cost. 

Prize-winners  for  cream,  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables,  dairy,  stock  and  poultry;  local 
creameries,  canning  factories,  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  and  summer  boarders 
make  home  cash  markets;  no  liquor,  no 
malaria,  no  destructive  storms;  charm¬ 
ing  scenery;  abundance  wood  and  tim¬ 
ber.  Now  is  your  opportunity  insecure 
productive  New  England  farms.  Improved,  with  com¬ 
fortable  buildings,  near  railroads,  schools,  churches, 
and  friendly  Yankee  neighbors,  at  $5  to  120  an  acre. 
Illustrated  list  of  100  bargains,  1  to  1000  acres  with  re¬ 
liable  information  of  our  soils,  products,  markets, cli¬ 
mate,  etc.,  free.  A  few  with  stock  and  tools  included 
on  easy  terms. Write  E.  A.  8TROUT,  642  Union  Mutual 
Building,  Portland,  Maine. 

ATTENTIO  NtSKVI  S... 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  specialty. 

Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  8t.,  New  York. 


WANTED— A  loan  of  $4,500  on  Real  Estate 
1  valued  at  $12,500.  Will  pay  5  ner 


cent,  per  annum  net.  B.  E.  OMAN,  Harrison,  Ida. 


per 

iho 


WANTFH  Man  (an<1  ^ife)  having  expe- 
x-a.iv  a  rienceln  caring  for  ORCHARD. 

To  competent  man  will  give  an  interest,  Poultry  in 
connection.  GEO.  P.  HOLMES,  Commerci..l  Bldg., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CREAMERY  FOR  RENT. 


The  East  Springfield  Creamery  Co.  of  Erie  Co  .  Pa. 
offers  its  plant  for  rent  to  the  highest  bidder.  Bids  to 
close  March  1.  A  first-class  plant  in  every  respect. 
Address  communications  to 

J.  P.  MARTIN,  East  8prlngfleld, Pa. 


SAWS 


Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machines.’-Also 
horse  powers,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 

Harder  Mfg  Co.,CoblesklH,N.  Y. 


SEPARATOR  FREE 

This  is  a  genuine  ■  _  I  m  ■■■ 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest 
in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show 
it  to  your  neighbors  who  have  cows. 
Send  your  name  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  SUPPLr  CO. 

Dept.  86  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


.Virginia  Farms 

Productive  soil,  delightful  climate.  Free  catalo 

R-  B.  CHAFFIN  &  COt  lucorp^  Richmond, Vs. 


ALIFORNIA  FOR  25<t 


m 

All  about  the  land  of  Bimslflne,  fruit*  aud  flowart. 
Resources  and  romance.  Illus.  Mag.  1  yr.  trial,  26c, 

The  Western  Empire,  76  Times  Block,  Los  Angele* 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fins 

write  ’J  ■  D, S.  HANSON, 


TO  EXCHANGE  FOR  FARM. 

Frame  House,  12  rooms,  plumbed  for  gas  and  water, 
cellar,  large  lot;  two  squares  from  Court  House. 
Address  Lock  Box  No.  303,  New  Martlnsvllle,W.Va. 

William  H.  Cohen  &  Co. 

Commission  Merchants. 

229-231  Washington  8treet,  New  York. 

Pe  want  Furs,  Ginseng;,  Poultry,  Calves,  and 
Spring  (Hothouse)  Lambs.  Top  Prices. 

Oldest  Commission 

«ggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits’ 
ft  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York’ 


HAWKSWOOD  HALL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

Situated  at  Ballstou  Lake,  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Acres ;  Colonial  Mansion ;  Large  Farm  House  ;  large 
well-built  barns.  Suitable  for  private  estate,  Dairy  Farming  or  Stock  Raising. 
Full  description  and  particulars  on  application  to 

GERALD  HOWATT,  18  LAKE  STREET,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 
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LAND  BARGAINS 

in  the  Heart  of  Old  Ohio. 

Look  at  these: 

1H1  Aern  ofw®n  level,  productive  soil.  4  miles 

iu  i  nwi  vo  from  Marysville,  on  good  road.  Substantial  two- 
itory  fratro  house.  Barns,  sheds,  corn  cribs, etc-  Prioe  $6000. 
Cnr  Qfl  Rich  corn  farm,  213  acres,  2  miles  from  town 

IU  OU  U  JQ  on  a  good  road.  Nearly  all  drained.  Orchard. 
Two  story  frame  house.  Barn,  sheds,  ate.  for  $14,900. 

$23  000  *or  ^cn  Btoc^  farm,  well  drained,  fertile  and  level. 
«?  o,uuu  Two-story  frame  house,  10  rooms,  tenant  house,  6  rooms* 
Three  large  barns.  Well  watered.  Near  Marysville. 

Write  for  catalog  describing  these  and  other  bargains  in 
the  state  where  farming  pays.  Write  today. 

Bell  Bros.  &  Stevenson.  Department  F.  Marysville,  Ohio, 


M A  RKET  N  E W  S 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves 
that  have  arrived  in  good  condition  have 
sold  well.  More  of  this  kind  could  be 
handled  to  advantage.  Those  that  are 
frozen  hard  as  rocks  are  not  wanted  by 
the  retail  butchers  at  anything  like  full 
prices.  Hothouse  lambs  bring  anywhere 
from  $5  to  $10.  Pork  is  very  low. 

AN  UNUSUAL  RECORD.— The  retire¬ 
ment  of  Captain  Alexander  McKay,  of  the 


One-ilorso  Corn,  Beat 
and  Garden  Seeder. 
Drops  in  hills  and  drills  12 
acres  a  day.  Fertilizer  extra 


Calu¬ 
met 

check 

row 

planter  wi’h  auto.uau 
and  80  rods  wire. 


forthis  Cem 
GardenDrill 
With  11  tools  complete$8.50 
20  for  Wol  v  eri  ne 
Garden  Cultivator. 

We  have  complete  line  gar¬ 
den  tools.  Seed  Drills 66c. 

CUT  THIS  AD  OUT 


Steel  lever  harrow;  cuts 
10  ft;  60  teeth;  two  sec¬ 
tions. 


80  cts. 

buys  this 
seeder. 
Our  No. 
1428 

Genuine 
Otis 

«j?^crank 
^'seeder, 
sows  wheat,  oats,  grass 
seed  etc.  Retails  at 
$3.00,  our  price  $1.25. 
Michigan  Wheelbarrow 


Made 
in  6 

sizes 


01.50  for  Fanning 
W  I  Mill  with  grain 


outfit  for  cleaning 
wheat,  rye,  oats, 
corn,  barley,  beans 
etc.  board  for  cheat 
and  cockle.  Clover, 
rass  sieves  extra, 
.rehouse  Mills  $23.50. 


6*0.50  buys 

$0  perfect  ICO 
egg  incubator  com¬ 
plete.  $4.35  for&0  Egg 
Wolverine.  Jr.  Incu¬ 
bator.  Brooders  $3.15 
and  up.  Handy  egg 
carrier  28c, holds  1  to  12 
doz.  Root  Cutter  $3.25. 


Steel  Cultivator,  Seeder  12  ft.  $4.95,  14  ft. 
plain,  with  5  shovels,  J5-25-  End  Gate  Seeder, 

spreads  to  33 inches.  Umprovedpattern, $5.35.  _ ■  _ _  _ 

and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  our  Agri-  M  A  DI/IM  CM  ITU  Bft  AfwO 

cultural  and  Farm  Machinery  Catalogue  FREE.  ITI ft  II W I H  w III  I  I  11  Wa  vIlWMlHUl 


For  this  12-16  all  steel 
disc  harrow.  Frame  is 
made  ofbest  angle  steel. 
Axle  of  cold  rolled  pol¬ 
ished  steel.  Discshignest 
grade  tempered  steel 
Spring  seat.  Draft  is  di 
rect  from  axle.  Guaran¬ 
teed  in  every  way. 


two  section  steel  land 
roller.  7  ft.  3  section- 
$17.50. 8ft.  $18.75.  Light 

running.strongest.best. 

©LOWS. 

.06 

and 


$1. 


up 


The  N  ew  Walter  A.  Wood  Book  for  1904 

“Will  give  yon  complete  information  on  the  newest  improvements  in  Grain  Binders,  Reapers,  Mowers,'  Rakes,  Tedders  and 
Knife  Grinders.  It  contains  a  detail  description  of  the  “  New  Century  ”  Binder,  a  machine  which  has  made  a  sensational  record 
abroad.  This  binder  will  be  generally  sold  in  America  for  the  first  time  this  season,  and  is  attracting  much  attention  among 
progressive  farmers.  To  be  up-to-date  on  Harvesting  Machines,  you  must  know  the  “  New  Century.” 

A  postal  card  to  any  of  our  Branch  offices,  or  direct  to  the  factory,  will  bring  you,  free  of  charge, 
this  handsomely  illustrated,  32  page  hook.  Please  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


During  its  51  years  of  business,  the  Waiter  A.  Wood  Co.  has  never  been 
able  to  offer  a  line  of  machines  as  strong  as  that  presented  for  1904. 


Repairs  furnished  for  Walter  A.  Wood  machines  of  any  date,  no  matter 
how  ancient.  Stocks  carried  at  all  central  points.  :  :  :  : 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Co.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


1904 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Notes  on  Hotbeds. — The  question  as 
to  what  can  be  grown  in  a  hotbed  often 
arises.  Very  much  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  plants  grown  and  how  closely 
the  space  is  occupied.  For  purposes  of 
comparison  a  5%xl2-foot  hotbed  was 
used  and  the  kinds  of  plants  were 
onions  for  transplanting,  tomato,  let¬ 
tuce,  radish,  beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
cucumber  and  melon.  With  the  hotbed 
must  also  be  included  a  cold  frame 
same  size.  The  bed  was  sown  April  1 
as  follows:  One  sash  onions,  two  to¬ 
matoes  and  one  lettuce,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower  and  radish.  The  onion  seed,  of 
course,  was  sown  very  late  (which  was 
bad  practice),  and  the  plants  occupied 
the  space  until  too  late  for  further  use. 
All  seeds  were  sown  four  inches  apart 
in  drills.  The  tomatoes  were  trans¬ 
planted  when  the  second  set  of  leaves 
appeared  and  simply  occupied  the  same 
space  as  when  standing  in  the  drills. 
May  3-4  300  plants  were  potted  and  re¬ 
moved  to  the  cold  frame  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  left  in  the  bed  until  sold 
or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  potted 
plants  were  all  used  at  home,  and  by  an 
accident  150  of  these  were  destroyed 
after  planting  in  the  open  ground. 
These  were  replaced  from  the  hotbed 
and  the  remainder  mostly  sold  by  the 
dozen,  brought  $7.50.  A  portion  of  the 
cold  frame,  by  filling  and  banking  with 
manure,  was  used  for  hotbed  into  which 
the  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  lettuce 
were  transferred  from  time  to  time.  Of 
the  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  200 
were  planted  out  and  the  rest  sold  for 
80  cents.  The  first  radishes  were  ready 
for  use  April  17,  and  32  bunches  were 
grown  at  62  cents.  These  were  follow¬ 
ed  by  beets  for  transplanting.  As  the 
lettuce  and  cabbage  plants  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  second  bed  the  space  was 
used  for  cucumber  and  melon  plants 
started  in  berry  boxes.  Forty-six  in  all 
were  thus. put  in  and  later  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  cold  frame.  Of  the  beets, 
sufficient  were  grown  to  set  200  feet  of 
drill  and  onion  plants  enough  to  set  30x 
40  feet  of  space.  The  lettuce  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  May  amounted  to 
$3.50.  Considerable  was  also  planted  in 
the  open  ground  of  which  no  account  is 
taken.  These  results  are  not  to  be  taken 
as  the  maximum  or  minimum,  but  rath¬ 
er  a  medium  of  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  the  hotbed  and  cold  frame. 
With  more  experience  now  than  then,  I 
feel  pretty  sure  I  could  do  considerably 
better.  The  beds  had  only  ordinary  care 
and  an  earlier  start  would  very  likely 
have  added  considerable  to  the  amount 
grown.  There  comes  a  time  when  plants 
will  no  longer  thrive  well  in  the  hot¬ 
bed,  but  will  do  much  better  in  the  open 
ground.  So  generally  speaking,  there 
is  much  to  be  gained  by  an  early  start. 
For  the  kitchen  garden  where  only  a 
bed  or  two  will  be  found  practical  then, 
of  course,  the  time  of  starting  must  be 
arranged  to  accommodate  the  greatest 
variety  of  plants.  One  kind  will  require 
more  time  than  some  other,  and  hold¬ 
ing  plants  in  the  beds  after  they  are 
ready  to  go  out  for  soil  and  weather 
conditions  to  become  favorable  is  poor 
practice.  Onions  for  instance,  for  best 
results  should  have  gone  in  four  to  six 
weeks  earlier  than  April  1.  as  also  let¬ 
tuce  and  early  cabbage.  For  extra  ear¬ 
ly  the  tomatoes  should  have  been  start¬ 
ed  at  least  by  March  15.  Two  crops  of 
radishes  might  easily  have  been  grown 
also.  But  these  dates  are  hardly  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  kitchen  garden  where  bed 
space  is  limited,  and  what  the  gardener 
with  ample  facilities  may  do  must  not 
be  taken  as  a  profitable  basis  for  the  or¬ 
dinary  farm  garden.  We  would  by  no 
means  discourage  the  farmers  from 
using  all  the  hotbeds  possible,  and  the 
more  the  better  as  so  many  table  rel¬ 
ishes  may  be  so  cheaply  grown,  and  at 
a  time  when  they  are  so  thoroughly  rel¬ 
ished.  Most  farmers  go  without  them, 
and  still  with  every  convenience  at 
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hand,  while  their  city  neighbors  have 
them  and  to  spare  without  so  much  as 
a  hand’s  turn  toward  the  labor  of  pro¬ 
ducing  them.  Maybe  we  will  grow 
wiser  by  and  by,  and  see  to  it  that  we 

ourselves  enjoy  some  of  these  bounties 
when  they  are  so  easily  accessible.  Bet¬ 
ter  thus  than  to  allow  the  dwellers  in 
the  cities  to  monopolize  all  the  good 
things  of  the  earth.  J.  E.  morse. 

Michigan.  _ 

Teacher:  “Where  is  your  brother  this 
morning,  Tommy?’’  Tommy:  “He  fell 
in  a  barrel  of  cider  and  hurt  himself.  ’ 
Teacher:  “How  could  cider  hurt  him?’ 
Tommy:  “It  was  hard  cider,  ma’am.” — 
Chicago  News. 

Mabel:  “There’s  Mr.  Stubbs.  He’s  the 
only  farmer  on  record  who  has  made  his 
money  out  of  weeds.”  George:  “He 
surely  didn’t  do  that?”  Mabel:  “Yes,  he 
did.”  George:  “How,  pray?”  Mabel: 
“Married  a  widow.”— The  Australasian. 

Head  Master:  “That  essay  of  yours 
was  a  positive  disgrace.  1  was  so 
ashamed  of  it  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
send  it  to  your  father!”  Pupil:  ‘T  am 
jolly  glad  you  did.”  Master:  “Why?” 
Pupil:  “’Cos  father  wrote  it!”— Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 

A  small  parishioner  in  Aberdeen 
brought  a  basket  of  strawberries  to  the 
minister  very  early  on  Monday  morning. 
“Thank  you,  my  little  girl,”  he  said, 
“they  are  very  beautiful.  But  I  hope 
you  didn’t  gather  them  yesterday,  which 
was  the  Sabbath  day?”  "No,  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  the  child,  “I  picked  them  this 
morning.  But  they  was  growin’  all  yes¬ 
terday.” — Credit  Lost. 

Visitor:  “You  must  have  a  remark¬ 
ably  efficient  Board  of  Health  in  this 
town.”  Shrewd  Native  (one  of  the 
many):  “You  are  right  about  that,  I  can 
tell  you.”  “Composed  of  scientists,  1 
presume?”  “No,  sir.  Scientists  are  too 
theoretical.”  "Physicians,  perhaps?” 
“Not  much.  We  don’t  allow  doctors  on 
our  Board  of  Health— no,  sir— nor  un¬ 
dertakers,  either.”  “Hum!  What  sort  of 
men  have  you  chosen,  then?”  “Life  in¬ 
surance  agents.” — New  York  Weekly. 


There  are  a  great  many  hungry  hearted 
women  who  would  attend  a  baby  sale  if 
babies  were  ever  offered  for  sale,  because 
there  are  a  great  many  wives  who  love 
children  and  have  been  told  by  physi¬ 
cians  that  they  can  never  hope  to  nurse 
a  child  of  their  own. 

Some  of  these  women  who  have  used 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  for  the 
cure  of  womanly  ills  have  been  made 
happy  mothers  as  a  result  of  the  cure  of 
womanly  disease  and  the  building  up  of 
the  general  health. 

Doctor  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
makes  weak  women  strong  and  sick 
women  well.  It  establishes  regularity, 
dries  weakening  drains,  heals  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  ulceration  and  cures  female 
weakness. 

« I  wrote  to  you  some  time  ago  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  about  my  case,”  says  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Flan¬ 
ary,  of  Drydeu,  Va.  "I  was  troubled  with 
female  weakness  and  pains.  Received  answer 
from  you,  advising  me  to  take  Doctor  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  and  ‘  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.’  I  took  two  bottles  of  *  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ’  and  found  it  did  me  good.  I  had 
been  married  four  years  and  had  no  children  ; 
now  I  can  say  that  our  house  is  blessed  with  a 
little  baby  boy,  born  July  ioth,  by  the  help  of 
God  and  your  medicine.  I  praise  your  medicine 
highly. 

"  You  can  publish  this  letter  if  you  wish.” 

Free.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser  is  sent  free  on  receipt 
of  stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only. 
Send  21  one-cent  stamps  for  the  book  in 
paper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth- 
bound  volume.  Address  Dr,  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ACME 


SIZES 

3  to  13 feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York, 


in$  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  leveler. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Sent  on  Trial 

To  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory. 
Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

“An  Ideal  Harrow” 

by  Henry  Stewart,  sent  free. 
City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

BranchHou.es:  1 1 0  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO.  240  7th  Ave.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS.  1 31 6  W.  Cth  St.  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY,  MO.  2 1 5  E.  Jolforson  St.,  LOUISVILLE.  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sta..  COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 


No.  25  of  ike*  Planet  Jr.  Family. 

Below  on  the  left  is  a  tool  after  the  gardener's  own  heart.  It  wins  the  approval  of  every  one  be* 
cause  in  its  many  forms  it  suits  exactly  each  sort  of  garden  work.  It  is  a  Hill  and  Drill  Planter, 
Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow  combined.  It  marks  out  rows,  all  distances 
apart,  drops  in  hills,  4,  6,  8,  12  or  24  inches  apart,  kills  weeds,  stirs  the  surface,  or  cultivates  all 
depths,  furrows,  ridges,  etc.  Throws  earth  to  or  from,  works  between  or  astride  rows.  Its 
handles  raise  or  lower  to  suit  man  or  boy.  Doing  all  kinds  of  garden  work,  its  crowning  virtue 
is  that  it  is  so  quickly  changed  from  one  use  to  another. 

No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horse  Hoe 

shows  a  practical  knowledge  of  gardeners'  needs  combined  with  genius  in  manufacture.  It  is 
Hoe  and  Cultivator  combined,  with  high  stiff  steel  frame  and  interchangeable  standards. 
r  Frame  narrows  down  to  9  inches,  widens  to  25.  Its  handle  adjustment,  reverc,M** 
pointed  and  round  edge  hoes,  self  polishing  standards,  patent  depth  regula- 
^  tor,  etc.  are  features  which  put  it  beyond  comparison  with  any  other  horse  ' 
cultivator.  These  are  but  two  of  the  forty  Planet  Jr.  tools  which  in¬ 
clude  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Walking  and  Riding  Cultivators, 
etc.  1904  catalogue  shows  over  100  illustrations,  including  16  A 
beautiful  half  tones  of  farm  and  garden  scenes  in  this 
and  foreign  lands.  Ask  for  It.  Mailed  fro©. 

S .  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  f 
Box  110'7-V 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


INo. 


Stitched 
with  SiU 


Buys 

a 

$16.00 
Suit. 
Order 
Now  or 
Write 
for  our 
Largo 
Free 


SEND  NO  MONEY  WITH  ORDER. 

We  hava  advertlsad  In  The  Rural  New  Yorker  many  year.,  and  have  found  their  sub¬ 
scriber.  among  our  very  best  customers,  and  to  be  conscientious  and  responsible.  We 
are  therefore  going  to  make  to  the  subscribers  of  this  pa  per  one  of  the  most  liberal  proposi¬ 
tions  ever  made,  which  is  as  follows:  This  offer  will  notbem.de  again.  Order  now. 
CClin  im  UnUCV  cutthl.  adout.nd.endlttou*.  Statenumberof  inchesaround 
vEllU  I1U  mvnu  the  body  at  chest,  close  up  under  arms,  over  vest,  also  number 
of  inchesaround  body  at  waist  just  above  the  hips,  number  of  inches  around  body  at 
(hips)  largest  part,  also  length  of  pants  leg  inside  seam,  from  tight  in  crotch  to  heel, 
and  we  will  sendyou  by  express  this  rnr  J  When  it  arrives  at  your  express  of- 
handsome  black  or  dark  blue  suit  mill,  flee  examine  it  carefully,  try  it  on, 
and  if  you  find  it  exactly  as  represented  by  us,  strictly  all  wool,  made  in  the 
It  latest  style,  and  cut  for  season  of  1904,  to  be  a  better  titling  suit,  bet  ter  made, 
Ha,  more  serviceable,  morestyllsh,  and  better  in  every  way  than  any  suit  you 
can  buy  of  any  other  house  in  Chicago,  or  in  fact  from  anywhere  else, 
orof  yourloeal  dealer  at  home  at  less  than  1.00  to  $16.00,  pay  the  ex- 
1  press  agent  our  special  price  of  *5.95.  If  the  suit  does  not  prove  to  be 
'  exactly  what  you  want,  satisfactory  in  every  way,  equal  to  suits  that 
sell  everywhere  at  #14.00  to  *16.00,  then  ship  it  buck  to  us  and  wo  will 
pay  the  express  charges  both  ways.  Understand,  we  do  not  ask  you  to 
send  ns  one  single  cent  with  the  order.  All  that  la  nece.sary  to  do  la  to 
■end  u.  this  ad,  give  us  your  full  measuremen  :  as  Indicated  above,  and 
aay  whether  you  want  a  black  or  blue  suit,  and  wo  will  ship  you  this  hand- 
some  suit  at  once.  Do  not  be  afraidyou  cannot  take  your  own  measure.  Ho 
not  be  afraid  the  suit  will  not  fit  you.  Take  your  measurocarefully  and  the  suit 
will  surely  lit  you  perfectly.  If  it  does  not  fit  perfectly,  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  in 
every  way,  and  the  biggest  bargain  you  have  everseon,  and  equal  tosuits  that  re¬ 
tail  everywhere  from  814.00  to  #16.00  you  need  not  pay  one  cent  or  take  It  from  the 
express  office,  but  you  may  send  it  back  to  us,  we’ll  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

Our  15  Days  Trial  Proposition. 

Wear  this  handsome  suit  15  full  days.  In  the  meantime"  compare  It  with 
suits  your  friends  have  bought  at  home  or  elsewhere,  and  if  you  do  not  find 
our  suit  superior  in  quality,  style  and  tailoring,  and  general  makeup,  and  if 
it  is  not  worth  more  than  your  friends  have  paid  for  suits  at  811.00  to  816.00, 
return  itto  usand  we  willrefundyou  your  money,  and  payall  express  charges  so 
you  won’t  be  out  one  single  cent.  Ordor  today  and  wear  a  $16.00  suit  at  $5.95. 
T|||C  II A  line  AM  C  CIIIT  '»  made  of  .  tine  quality  all  wool  cheviot,  bl.ck 
iniO  nunuoumc  OUI  I  ordarkblue.  Say  what  color  you  want  when 
ordering.  The  coat  is  made  in  the  semi-military  fashion,  round  cut  sack,  like  illus¬ 
tration,  has  broad  padded  shoulders,  giving  the  shoulders  a  broad  dressy  effect; 
has  double  interlined  canvas  self-sustaining  front,  is  neatly  lined  with  strong  farm¬ 
ers  satin,  has  four  outside  and  one  inside  pocket,  vest  is  single  breasted,  made  in 
the  best  of  manner  with  notched  collar,  nicely  lined.  The  trousers  are  made  full 
medium  wide,  cut  over  tho  latest  pattern.  This  is  a  suit  that  keeps  its  shape,  and 
will  give  the  wearer  the  very  best  service.  We  use  in  this  suit  better  linings, 
trimmings,  interlinings,  stiffening  and  finish,  than  any  other  maker.  We  employ 
none  but  the  very  best  of  cutters  and  fitters,  and  we  guarantee  to  give  you  a  more 
stylish,  a  better  made  suit  every  way,  shape  and  manner,  than  you  caa  buy  any¬ 
where  else  without  paying  from  814.00  to  816.00. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE  OF  $5.95  lining,  trimmings,  and  tailoring. 


Ws  are  making  this  special  offer  merely  to  Introduce  our  clothing  In  your  vicinity 
and  to  place  one  of  our  catalogues  In  tho  hands  of  every  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

We  are  only  able  to  make  this  extremely  low  price  because  of  our  extraordinary 
facilities  for  buying  and  manufacturing,  and  because  of  our  large  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,  Order  today,  and  with  tho  suit  wo  will  send  you  one  of  our  large  complete  catalogues;  or, 
if  you  prefer  a  suit  different  from  our  special  85.95  suit,  as  described  above,  write  us  for  our 
clothing  catalogue.  State  i  n  your  letter  the  kind  MIDIflU  CUITU  Aft  ftUlftlftft  III 

of  suit  you  want  and  we  will  send  you  samples.  ID  AH  V  IN  OlTII  I  H  VUi  VnlvAlltla  ILL* 


Catalog. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growi  ng  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
havo  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  tho  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St .  N F.w  York.  692  Craig  St.,  MONTREAL,  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St  ,  CHICAGO. 

239  Franklin  St .  Boston.  TenienterRey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N  7th  St  ,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N  s.  W. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


5  Works  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps. 
Makes  a  Clean  Sweeps'; 
of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting.  eO 
A  man,  boy  and  a  horse  can  Co¬ 
operate  it.  No  heavy  chains 
l  or  rods  to  handle.  You  can- 
€  not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax- 
4  es  on  unproductive  timber 
4  land.  Illustrated  catalogue 
4  Free,  giving  prices,  terms 


Pulls  an  Ordinary  drub  In  1)4  Minutes. 

riand  testimonials.  Also  full  | 
^information  regarding  our 


I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER.  £ 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  &  k 
STUMP  MACHINE,  b 
2-HORSE  HAWKEYE  > 

and  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land. 


irrr.VH  Mb'O.  CO.,  8«0  8th  8U,  Monmouth,  III.  Address  Milne  Bros.  forSHETtAHO  PONY  Catalogue 


ld-  V  > 

taloprue.  ft 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 


CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


84 
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Hallock’s 
Ideal 


TATO  DIGGER 

Plow  and  Pulverizer 


Patent 
Allowed  and 
Olliers 
Applied  for. 


We  have  been  experimenting  for  twenty 
3'ears  on  farm  machinery.  In  that  time  we 
made  and  put  upon  the  market  the  world 
famous  Hallock  Flat  Tooth  Weeder.  It  prac¬ 
tically  revolutionized  top  soil  cultures.  By 
their  own  testimony  it  has  done  more  for  the 
farmers  than  any  other  cultivating  machine 
ever  invented.  We  also  made  Potato  Diggers. 
Some  of  them  were  not  as  successful  as  we 
could  wish.  Thousands  of  them  are  being 
used  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  their 
owners.  In  any  event  that  is 
what  they  say,  and  they  ought  to 
know.  But  we  were  not  satisfied. 
We  wanted  a  Potato  Digger 
which,  under  all  conditions, 


Works  Anywhere 


jand  in  all  varieties  of  soil.  We  wanted  a 
Potato  Digger  which  was  the  fit  companion  to 
our  Weeder.  We  wanted  a  Potato  Digger 
which  would  first  turn  the  row  bottom  side  up, 
putting  the  weeds,  tops,  etc.  under  and  effectually  shake  out  the  dirt  and  leave  the  potatoes — all  the  potatoes-,  on  top.  Well,  we  have  it 
in  our  “Hallock’s  Idea!  Potato  Digger,  Plow  and  Pulverizer.  Aside  from  being  the  best  Potato  Digger  ever  offered  to  the  public,  it  is  un¬ 
equalled  as  a  plow  and  pulverizer.  Take  off  the  row  agitator  and  the  agitator  fork  mold  board  will  plow,  disintegrate  and  pulverize  the  soil 
as  well  and  effectually  as  plowing,  harrowing  and  rolling  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  it  only  takes  one-third  of  the  time,  labor  and  expense. 
No  farm  can  afford  to  be  without  the  “IDEAL.”  We  say  it — the  machine  will  prove  it. 


We  want  a  good  active,  responsible,  energetic  Agent  in  every  section  of  the  country  to  handle  the  “IDEAL”. 
We  will  sell  the  first  machine  in  each  locality  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  We  protect  our  agents  The 
wise  man  will  surely  act  quickly  for  he  must  see  that  territory  on  this  machine  will  be  eagerly  sought  for. 


Special. 


The  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  have  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  our  Hallock  Flat  Tooth  Weeder 
for  the  Eastern  and  Southern  territory.  The  Janesville  Machine  Co.,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  have  the  same  rights  for  the 
Western  territory.  Our  friends  will  therefore  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  this  well  known  and  valuable  machine.  The  patents  have  been 
fully  sustained  by  five  different  Circuit  Courts.  Write  to-day  for  circulars  and  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  the  Digger. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  BOX  300,  YORK,  PA. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  I,E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  tbc 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGER50LL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


This  magnificent 

PARLOR  LAMP, 

beautifully  decorated, 
with  au  order  for  20  lbs. 
of  New  Crop.  60c.  Tea, 
or20  lbs.  Baking  Powder, 
45c.  a  lb.,  or  an  assorted 
order  Teas  and  B.  P„  or 
60  lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee, 
33c.  a  lb. 

COFPOliS,  which  can  be 
exchanged  for  many  Mag¬ 
nificent  Premiums,  giv¬ 
en  with  every  25e.  worth  of 
Tea. Coffee. Baking  Powder, 
Spices  and  Extracts. 

Send  today  for  our  Premium 
l.iat,  prices  find  directions. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 
Box  290, 31-33  Vesey  St., N.Y. 


SAW  MILLS 

The  OeLoach  Patent  Variable  Friction  Fead  Saw  Mill 

with  4  li.  p.  cuts  2000  feet  per  day.  All  sizes.  Shingle 
Mills,  Planers,  Trimmers,  Corn  and  Buhl*  Mills, 
Water  Wheels,  Lath  Mills  etc.  Fine  catalog  froo. 

DE  LOACH  MILL  MFC.  CO., 

Box  800,  ATLANTA,  CA.  AND  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
UfeTMeet  us  at  St.  Louis. 


Another  Great  Victory  for 
GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS  and  SUGAR  UTENSILS 


First  Prize  In  the  Vermont  Maple 
Sugar  Makers’  Ass'll  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Jan.  190-1.  C.  J.  Bell,  George 
H.  Soule,  P.  11.  B.  North¬ 
rop,  nn*l  W.  G.  Otis,  own 
the  1  argost  maple  groves 
In  Vermont  and  have 
equipped  thelrentiie  bush  with  Grimm 
spouts.  You  run  no  risk.  They  have 
tried  it  and  other  makes  last  season. 
One-fourth  more  sap  la  guaranteed 
without  Injury  to  your  trees.  Samples  mid  system  for  lapping 
frte.  G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vermont. 


IDEAL 
SAP  SPOUT 

Made  open  or  closed.  Send  for  deal  era’ 
price  list  and  catalogue  if  full  line  of 

MAPLE  SUGAR  GOODS. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON  CO.,  Utica,  N  Y. 


45 

t,v  v,  30  DAYS 
TRIAL 


/""tUR business  is  making  and  Belling  buggies 
direct  to  the  user.  If  there  isunything  about 
our  special  1904  buggy  offer  that  doesn't  suit  you, 
tell  us  so,  and  we  will  try  and  meet  your  demtindB. 
If  there  iw  anything  about  our  buggy  that  don’t 
suit  you  after  you  get  it, Bend  it  back.  That’s  our 
way  of  doing  business.  Itead  our  1904  Buggy  Offer: 

WE  WILL  FURNISH  YOU  OUR 

{Split  Hickory 

SPECIAL 
TOP 


BUGGY  Only 


$50 


We  ask  you  to  give  it 


THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

as  though  it  were  your  own,  after  which  you  are  to  determine  whether  you  will  keep  it  or  return  it.  | 
Our  2  Year  Iron-Glad  Guarantee  is  the  strongest  document  any  manufacturer  ever  gave  with  a  ; 
vehicle,  and  goes  to  you  with  every  Split  Hickory  Buggy  as  your  protection  against  fault  or  flaw.  Our  | 
1904  Split  Hickory  Tf\r\  T>nT'\TAT<Q  X?  \TT^T?Trts  mention  a  few  of  them 

Special  has  U L/  Ai\AAxy  A  w  A  IrlJ  /il  l  A  here,  which  will  give  you  an 

idea  of  its  many  itrong  points:  Screwed  rim  wheels,  made  of  the  best  second  growth,  thoroughly  seasoned  split  j 
hickory;  round  edge  steel  tires,  set  hot,  bolted  between  each  spoke;  long  distance,  dust-proof  axles;  cemented  axle  ( 
beds;  two  extra  clips  on  the  axles;  oil  tempered  springs  with  split  hickory  wood  spring  bar  or  Dailey  body  loop  if  j 
preferred;  16-oz.  all  wool  broadcloth  upholstering;  spring  cushion;  solid  panel  spring  back;  full  leather  quarter, 
water-proof  top  with  28-oz.  genuine  water-proof  rubber  roof  and  hack  curtain;  back  curtain  lined  and  reinforced; 
rubber  side  curtains;  padded,  patent  leather  dash;  full  length  velvet  carpet,  panel  carpets  and  toe  carpet;  line 
holder  on  dash;  patent  trace  holder  on  single  tree;  36-inch  shaft  leathers;  double  braced  shafts  with  heel  and 
corner  braces;  our  own  patent  quick  shifting  shaft  couplings;  16-coat  oil  and  lead  painting;  all  wood  work  carried 
100  days  in  pure  oil  and  lead;  has  storm  apron,  wrench,  washers,  anti-rattlers,  board  boot  on  back  of  body,  longi¬ 
tudinal  center  spring,  four  roll-up  straps  to  back  curtain,  and  everything  complete  and  up  to  date. 

We  carry  a  largo  stock  of  our  Split  Hickory  Special  in  rubbing  varnish,  ready  to  finish,  and  can  make  any 
reasonable  changes  that  may  he  desired,  shipping  promptly. 

Send  for  our  1  86-PAGE  FREE  CATALOGUE  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles.  NOTE:— We  manu¬ 
facture  a  full  line  of  high  grade  harness,  sold  direct  to  user  at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,2439  Sixth  SI.,  (*Vs«?’>  Cincinnati,  0. 


GEORGIA 


Lands  grow  two  and  three 
crops  a  year.  Stock  require  feed 
ing  and  shelter  but  one  or  two 
months.  All  vegetables,  garden  produce,  peaches, 
melons  and  all  fruit  get  to  Northern  markets  earliest, 
when  prices  are  best.  Land  is  cheap,  about  ty  the  price 
in  the  cold  Northwest.  The  climate  is  salubrious  and 
more  healthful  than  N.Y.,  Mass,  or  Ill.  There’s  a  whole 
lot  you  don’t  know  about  Georgia.  It’s  our  business  to 
post  you  free  if  you  will  write  us. 

GREATER  GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION,  -  Atlanta,  Georgi 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest 
Syrup  Cans  anti  Sap  Palls.  - 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Linesville,  Pa 

Also,Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight"  Acetylene  UasMaehine 


UNION^LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

has  been  fully  tested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  for  Small 
^  Chicks. 

Phis  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
!ence,  and  places  it  In  a  class  by  itself. 

Every  Fart  Stretches  Perfectly ; 
loes  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 
[round  without  cutting. 

UNION  DOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 
s  made  at  mills  In  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Gali- 
'ornia.  We  pay  freight,  and  allow  30  days  free 
rial.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn 
tnd  Poultry  Fencing  Do  it  to-day. 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


INVESTIGATE 


the  Wire  Board  fencing  caretully;  compare  it  with 
others,  then  buy  which  yon  think  strongest,  most 
durable  nnd Economical  If  you  do  this  we  are  will¬ 
ing  tn  abide  by  your  decision. Write  for  free  sample. 
Till-  Truss  .V  Cable  Feuee  (o.,  SI  2  Cujahuga  Bldg. ,  Cleveland,  O. 


CONUNDRUM. 

What  ought  to  be  the  difference  between  ono  yard 
and  two  yards?  Page  16  bar  Garden  Fence. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


w 


■  nr  tK* Mfb  C1  at  Wholesale.  A  49-inch 
Hit  ■  CllUt  utock  fence29eper  rod. 
Send  for  price  list  and  FREE  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  ot  Fence  Supplies.  • 

W.  U.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67  Leesburg, Ohio. 
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A  BUSY  DAY  ON  THE  FARM. 

AN  OHIO  FARMER’S  JOB. 

First  Prize  Article. 

“Irv!  Irv!  Get  up!  The  cows  are  out  in  the  little 
south  lot.”  The  person  addressed  was  the  faithful 
hired  man,  who  had  stayed  by  me  through  corn  plant¬ 
ing  and  hay  harvest  and  was  now  cutting  the  corn. 
The  hard  work  of  the  day  before  had  tired  him  out, 
and  5:30  o’clock  still  found  him  in  bed.  This  was  a 
half  hour  later  than  usual,  but  as  one  cannot  (or 
should  not)  cut  corn  until  the  dew  is  off,  his  rest  had 
hitherto  been  undisturbed. 

In  our  annual  fence  repairing  and  building  after 
corn  planting  last  Spring,  we  had  left  unfinished  a 
short  piece  of  wire  fence  between  the  cow  pasture, 
and  the  little  south  lot  where  we  pasture  the  driving 
horse  and  a  mare  and  colt.  The  dry  weather  of  Au¬ 
gust  and  early  September 
had  cut  short  the  pasture 
and  the  cows,  thinking  it 
might  be  better  where  the 
horses  are,  had  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  unstayed 
fence,  spread  the  wires  and 
gone  through.  The  day’s 
work  was  begun  (after  the 
kitchen  fire  was  started, 
and  range  reservoir  filled), 
by  getting  the  cows  out  of 
mischief  and  into  the 
barnyard.  After  the  team 
was  harnessed  and  three 
cows  milked  we  heard  the 
call  to  breakfast.  The 
women  too  had  a  busy  day 
before  them,  for  the  apple 
butter  was  to  be  made  and 
the  apples  were  not  quite 
all  pared.  Breakfast  and 
family  worship  over  Irv 
was  sent  to  complete  the 
fence  where  the  cows  went 
through.  It  was  only  a 
short  job,  one  of  the  kind 
easily  done  but  often  put 
off  until  the  last  minute. 

By  half-past  nine  he  was 
in  the  corn  field  at  his 
regular  day’s  work. 

I  had  to  take  a  little 
time  to  fix  a  suitable  tres¬ 
tle  and  pole  for  hanging 
the  apple  butter  kettle. 

When  this  was  done  the 
team,  wagon  carrying 
fertilizer  and  seed  wheat, 
and  the  grain  drill  were  taken  to  the  field  where  eight 
acres  yet  remained  to  be  sown.  Last  evening  at 
quitting  time  there  were  some  indications  of  rain,  so 
fertilizer,  seed  wheat  and  Timothy  seed  as  well  as  the 
grain  drill  were  all  driven  on  the  barn  floor  for  the 
night,  that  they  may  be  in  proper  condition  for  work 
even  though  there  be  a  shower.  The  merciful  man  is 
merciful  to  his  beast,  and  It  might  be  added  in  the 
present  day  to  his  farm  implements  also.  Eight  acres 
a  day  is  not  so  big  a  day’s  work  of  wheat  sowing.  Yet 
where  one  puts  on  fertilizer,  Timothy  seed  and  wheat 
in  liberal  amounts  he  finds  himself  refilling  the  drill 
quite  often,  and  it  all  takes  time.  Before  sundown, 
September  24,  wheat  seeding  for  the  year  was  done; 
the  drill  was  run  on  the  barn  floor  and  left  until  a  less 
busy  day  to  be  stored  in  its  Winter  quarters. 

But  let  us  see  what  has  been  going  on  about  the 
house,  and  what  our  family  consists  of.  Father,  near¬ 
ing  70  years,  has  retired  from  active  work,  yet  he  likes 
occasionally  to  walk  out  and  salt  the  sheep,  or  similar 


chores.  Mother,  while  as  old  as  Father,  is  still  strong 
and  hearty.  Lou  (my  wife),  and  our  two  children 
make  up  the  circle.  Mary,  the  eldest  child,  has  just 
started  to  school.  Eugene,  three  years  old,  is  the 
busiest  one  in  the  family.  Just  now  he  has  a  medium¬ 
sized  pumpkin,  hauling  it  around  with  a  bit  of  string 
tied  to  the  stem.  He  enjoys  it  more  than  his  wagon 
or  train  of  cars,  and  as  there  are  plenty  of  others  from 
which  to  make  pies,  he  holds  his  possession  undis¬ 
puted.  Mother  superintends  the  apple-butter  making. 
Father  and  Lou  take  turns  at  resting  Mother  with 
the  stirring,  and  thus  one  of  the  big  jobs  of  country 
housekeepers  is  finished.  At  supper  time  we  all  have 
to  taste  and  pass  judgment  upon  it,  whether  good, 
bad  or  indifferent. 

After  the  evening  chores  are  done,  Irv  says  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  will  “go  over  on  the  other  road,”  which  is 
his  way  of  saying  that  he  is  going  home  for  the  night. 


He  also  announces  his  intention  of  going  around  by 
the  station,  as  he  is  out  of  tobacco.  This  is  taken  to 
be  a  slight  hint  that  he  would  like  a  little  money.  Ten 
dollars  is  given  him,  and  as  he  has  bought  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  apple  butter  from  us,  our  accounts  are  nearly 
square.  Around  by  the  road  it  is  nearly  three  miles 
between  our  homes.  This  is  too  far  for  a  tired  man 
to  walk  and  carry  three  gallons  of  apple  butter,  so 
Skip,  who  has  been  idle  all  day,  is  hitched  to  the 
buggy  and  Irv  is  taken  home.  The  evening  is  spent 
reading  the  papers,  which  the  rural  delivery  brings 
to  our  door,  and  at  an  early  hour  we  are  off  to  bed. 

Ohio.  JAMES  E.  TAGGART. 


R.  N.-Y. — The  life  of  a  busy  farmer  is  packed  full 
of  incident.  As  the  various  essays  are  printed  we 
shall  see  how  much  time  is  wasted  in  patching  up 
fences  and  chasing  runaway  cows  or  other  stock. 
Mr.  Taggart’s  pictures  were  the  best  sent  us.  They 
give  an  idea  of  the  great  value  of  a  good  camera. 


SLATE  OR  SHINGLES  FOR  ROOFING. 

The  Case  for  Slate. 

In  discussing  the  good  qualities  of  both  slate  and 
shingles  as  a  roofing  material,  we  can  go  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  and  mention  a  few  of  their  failings.  We  will  first 
consider  the  cost  of  the  two  articles,  and  the  best  slate 
and  shingle  to  be  considered.  There  is  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  best  shingles  and  the  cheaper 
grades  and  just  as  much  difference  between  good  slate 
and  cheap  slate.  There  will  be  some  difference  in 
cost  of  both  articles  in  different  localities,  for  both 
freight  and  labor  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration.  The  best  shingles  will  cost  about  $17.50  per 
1,000,  and  it  will  take  2,500  shingles  to  lay  1,000  feet 
of  roofing.  Add  to  that  nails  and  labor  in  putting  them 
on.  and  you  have  a  good  shingle  roof  at  a  cost  of 
about  five  cents  per  foot.  A  good  slate  roof  will  cost 

about  eight  cents  per  foot; 
a  little  more  or  a  little 
less,  but  eight  cents  per 
foot  will  be  a  good  basis 
to  figure  on.  Now  let  us 
look  at  their  lasting  quali¬ 
ties.  I  have  talked  with 
several  old  carpenters  in 
the  last  few  years,  and 
they  all  tell  me  the  same 
story,  “impossible  to  get 
good  shingles  at  any 
price,”  and  in  my  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  last  10  years  I 
have  come  to  believe  them. 
I  have  roofed  over  old 
shingle  •  roofs  that  had 
been  on  over  50  years,  and 
one  that,  had  been  on  06 
years.  Recently  I  put  slate 
on  over  shingles  that  the 
owner  had  paid  $23  per 
1,000  for  and  they  had  been 
on  the  roof  just  15  years. 
Shingles  are  not  on  the 
roof  very  long  before  they 
begin  to  twist  and  curl  up 
toward  the  sun,  which 
makes  them  look  bad,  and 
allows  a  great  deal  of  snow 
to  drift  into  the  garret 
when  we  have  a  dry  snow 
with  some  wind.  House¬ 
wives  do  not  like  that,  and 
I  do  not  blame  them.  Five 
or  six  years  after  your 
house  is  built  you  will 
think  it  is  necessary  to 
have  it  repainted,  and  after 
it  is  repainted  the  old  discolored  shingle  roof  spoils 
the  effect  of  the  bright  new  paint,  and  in  fact  looks 
something  like  the  colored  gentleman  who  wore  a  bran 
new  plug  hat  but  had  to  go  barefooted.  After  a  shin¬ 
gle  roof  has  been  on  a  few  years,  and  in  hot  dry 
weather,  it  becomes  like  tinder,  and  as  most  of  our 
suburban  friends  use  wood  for  fuel  in  Summer  and 
sparks  fly  from  chimneys  and  chimneys  take  fire,  the 
shingle  roof  is  a  good  cause  for  the  insurance  ad¬ 
juster  to  make  you  a  visit  to  adjust  the  loss  of  your 
house  and  possibly  your  outbuildings. 

A  good  slate  roof  put  on  by  a  good  mechanic  is  a 
roof  that  will  last  for  three  generations,  and  not  cost 
$5  to  keep  it  in  repair  for  that  time.  It  will  keep  its 
color,  and  when  the  house  is  repainted  it  will  look 
like  new,  and  should  the  chimney  take  fire,  the  fire 
can  fall  on  slate  and  the  owner  can  rest  assured  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  risk  his  life  or  limb 
climbing  to  the  roof  with  a  pail  of  water  to  drown 
out  the  fire.  The  complaint  of  a  great  many  people 
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is  that  a  slate  roof  is  a  hot  roof  and  makes  the  sleep¬ 
ing  rooms  so  warm.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  is 
imagination.  I  have  failed  to  find  any  good  roofing 
material  that  will  make  a  good  roof  and  a  cool  garret 
on  a  hot  Summer  day.  Granted  that  slate  makes  a  hot 
roof,  but  that  does  not  prove  the  heat  descends  to 
the  sleeping  rooms.  Hot  air  is  lighter  than  cold,  and 
as  the  sun  shining  on  the  slate  roof  generates  hot  air 
in  the  garret  the  hot  air  ascends  to  the  apex  of  the 
roof,  and  forces  the  cooler  air  to  the  garret  floor.  All 
garrets  should  have  some  ventilation,  and  if  two  win¬ 
dows  are  left  open  it  will  give  a  good  circulation  of 
air  and  keep  the  garret  cool.  A  good  slate  has  no 
faults,  but  it  should  not  be  confounded  with  those 
poor  cheap  slate  roofs  that  need  repairing  the  first 
year  they  are  put  on  and  every  year  they  stay  on,  that 
turn  gray  in  a  few  years  and  are  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
of  the  owner  as  long  as  he  owns  them.  R.  f. 

New  Jersey.  _ 

A  SUGGESTION  TO  TOMATO  GROWERS. 

For  the  special  benefit  of  those  who  will  soon  be 
starting  their  hotbed  tomato  plants  I  would  make  a 
suggestion:  Don’t  allow  your  selection  of  varieties 
to  be  influenced  by  the  results  obtained  in  your  ex¬ 
periments  of  last  season  with  new  varieties.  I  have 
no  doubt  they  were  disappointing  to  thousands  of 
growers.  The  fact  is  the  low  temperature  of  last  Sum¬ 
mer  was  inimical  to  the  normal  development  of  the 
tomato,  which  is  emphatically  one  of  our  heat-loving 
vegetables  and  the  results  are  that  some  of  the  new 
sorts,  of  which  the  Earliana,  Maule’s  Early  and  Nolte’s 
are  examples,  of  which  great  things  were  promised,  in 
many  instances  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  It  was  so 
on  my  own  experimental  ground,  and  had  not  their 
characteristics  been  determined  by  the  experience  of 
other  seasons  they  and  many  other  real  good  sorts 
would  have  been  rejected  as  comparatively  worthless. 
Take  for  illustration  Livingston’s  Stone  tomato;  this, 
as  every  tomato  grower  well  knows,  is  an  extra  large 
and  very  prolific  sort,  one  of  the  very  best  for  the 
general  market;  yet  last  season,  as  raised  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  patch,  it  yielded  but  a  small  crop  of  small¬ 
sized  fruit,  amid  a  great  growth  of  vine  and  leaf.  We 
obtained  the  same  unsatisfactory  results  from  sev¬ 
eral  other  standard  sorts.  No  doubt  under  some  con¬ 
ditions  the  tomato  crop  of  last  season  w'as  to  a  degree 
a  success,  but  the  extraordinary  price  the  fruit  bore 
throughout  the  season  tells  it  own  story  of  compara¬ 
tive  failure.  J-  J-  n.  Gregory 

Massachusetts. 

“A  CATCH  OF  CLOVER  SEED.” 

As  to  the  question  of  seeding  clover  on  a  thin  mea¬ 
dow  (page  49)  undoubtedly  very  much  will  depend 
upon  the  natural  adaptability  of  the  soil  for 
clover  and  the  seasonal  conditions.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunately  true  that  on  some  soils  clover 
does  not  succeed  any  too  well  under  the  most 
favorable  cultural  conditions.  Likewise  on 
the  same  soil  the  temperature  and  rainfall 
influence  the  catch  of  clover.  The  writer 
has  had  experience  in  reseeding  without 
plowing  only  on  one  field.  This  was  a  field 
of  about  30  acres  containing  some  trees  and 
a  wide  variety  of  soil.  The  result  was  that 
when  sown  to  both  Timothy  and  clover, 
parts  of  the  field  became  well  seeded  to  Tim¬ 
othy  while  other  parts  contained  only  clover, 
often  a  poor  stand  even  of  clover.  As  this 
field  was  kept  as  a  permanent  meadow  and 
pasture,  the  clover  soon  disappeared  leaving 
a  very  spotted  field.  Parts  of  the  field  that 
contained  little  or  no  grass  were  harrowed 
and  reseeded  to  clover.  While  the  meadow 
was  improved  by  this  practice,  the  results 
were  not  as  good  as  they  would  have  been 
if  the  land  had  been  plowed  and  reseeded 
in  the  usual  way.  There  are  those  who 
maintain  that  for  reseeding  without  plowing 
Alsike  clover  is  superior  to  common  Red 
clover.  They  point  out  that  when  the  seed 
of  Alsike  clover  is  scattered  by  accident  or 
otherwise  along  the  roadway  this  clover  will 
spring  up  and  make  an  abundant  grdwth, 
while  common  Red  clover  does  not  do  so. 

In  the  field  above  mentioned  Red  Alsike  clover 
did  not  do  any  better  than  common  Red 
clover.  It  was  not,  however,  a  region  in  which  Al¬ 
sike  clover  thrives.  It  is  probable  that  wherever  a 
fine  stand  of  grass  has  already  been  obtained  not 
much  clover  will  be  obtained  by  sowing  clover  seed, 
but  that  on  portions  of  a  field  where  the  stand  of 
grass  is  not  satisfactory  there  is  just  enough  of  a 
chance  of  the  clover  succeeding  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  see  what  can  be  done  to  cover  up  some  of 
the  bare  spots  in  the  field.  [Prof.]  t.  f.  hunt. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARM  LABOR  PROBLEM. 

Among  the  immigrants  arriving  in  this  city  are 
many  who  come  from  European  farms.  They  are 
trained  to  farm  work,  crude  perhaps,  but  such  work 
as  -would  help  an  American  farmer.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  these  men  and  women  never  leave  New  York. 
Friends  or  interested  parties  get  hold  of  them  and 
paint  glowing  pictures  of  what  a  working  man  can  do 
in  this  great  city.  There  is  no  one  to  take  any  inter¬ 
est  in  securing  them  jobs  on  a  farm  while  dozens  are 
interested  in  keeping  them  here.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
see  those  who  know  nothing  about  farming  crowd  in- 


A  SCENE  AT  SEEDING  TIME.  Fig.  37. 

to  the  “sweat  shops”  and  tenements,  but  when  farm¬ 
ers  are  crying  for  help  it  becomes  a  crime  against  so¬ 
ciety  to  keep  farm  hands  here.  Here  is  a  case  where 
well-to-do  Americans  of  foreign  birth  ought  to  take 
their  countrymen  in  hand  and  provide  means  for  put¬ 
ting  them  on  farms.  Such  men  owe  their  indepen¬ 
dence,  their  prosperity,  in  some  cases  their  life,  to 
the  influences  found  in  this  country.  Let  them  pay 
the  debt  in  part  by  organizing  bureaus  where  farm 
laborers  can  be  brought  into  communication  with 
farmers.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  quality  of  the 
immigrants  now  coming  is  much  lower  than  in  for¬ 
mer  years — certainly  not  with  those  who  come  from 
northern  Europe.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  tells 
of  a  Polish  farmer  who  came  here  anxious  to  work  on 
a  farm.  He  waited  a  while  but  found  no  place  where 
he  could  learn  about  the  chances  for  farm  labor. 
Finally  some  friend  learned  of  a  farm  in  New  York 
State  where  he  could  earn  $12  a  month  to  begin  with. 
By  this  time  the  man  had  disappeared;  after  long 
search  he  was  located  in  a  Polish  boarding  house: 

The  new  friends  he  had  made  there  told  him  if  he 
wished  10  do  well  he  must  remain  in  town.  Ready¬ 
made  clothing  was  an  industry  offering  a  fine  oppor¬ 
tunity.  He  would  have  to  break  in  with  a  week’s  work 
gratis.  Tnen  he  would  receive  $6  a  week  and  his  ad¬ 
vancement  would  depend  upon  the  facility  he  acquired. 
A  manufacturer  had  told  him  he  would  give  him  a 
chance.  His  rent  would  be  75  cents  a  month  in  a  room 


occupied  by  12  or  15  loggers.  His  board  would  cost 
about  $2  a  week.  He  would  save  money  from  the  start 
and  might  hope  for  a  speedy  advance  in  pay.  He  had 
just  decided  to  accept  this  brilliant  opportunity  when 
the  chance  to  go  into  the  country,  where  he  really  be¬ 
longed,  was  presented  to  him.  It  took  an  hour’s  talk  to 
convince  him  that  he  owed  it  to  his  family  and  his  own 
well-being  to  go  into  the  country,  But  he  finally  promised 
that  he  would  go.  All  the  next  day  his  new  acquaint¬ 
ances  plied  him  with  arguments  to  induce  him  to  stay 
in  town.  They  told  him  he  was  a  fool  to  go  to  a  farm 
at  small  wages  when  he  could  do  fairly  well  at  the  start 
in  town  and  might  expect  good  wages  here  before  long. 
Plere  was  his  best  chance  to  make  a  living  for  his  wife 
and  three  children,  who  were  still  over  the  sea.  But  he 


had  promised  to  go,  and  the  following  Tuesday  morning 
saw  him  started  for  the  country. 

Everybody  knows  that  our  demand  for  good  farm  labor 
is  now  greater  than  the  supply.  This  Pole  knows  it  to¬ 
day  and  is  very  glad  he  is  in  the  country.  He  proved 
to  be  so  faithful  and  efficient  that  his  wages  were  soon 
increased  to  $17,  then  to  $20,  and  from  April  to  October 
next  he  is  to  receive  $25  a  month.  Three  of  his  com¬ 
patriots  are  to  leave  Poland  in  April  to  join  him  in  the 
township  where  he  lives.  There  will  be  a  little  Polish 
colony  in  the  place  and  the  farmers  are  glad  of  it,  for 
they  sorely  need  good  farmhands. 

The  fact  is  that  no  agency  exists  in  this  greatest  center 
of  immigration  that  gives  disinterested  advice  and  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  opportunities  for  employment 
on  the  farms.  There  are  private  agencies  which  send 
men  to  Michigan  or  elsewhere  under  conditions  that 
bleed  them  almost  to  the  last  drop.  But  -where  is  the 
place  in  which  the  large  supply  of  farm  laborers  who  are 
coming  here  without  predetermined  plans  can  be  put  in 
communication  with  the  farmers  who  need  good  help? 
The  experience  of  this  Pole  is  that  of  thousands  of 
others.  If  they  remain  here  a  few  days  they  of  course 
fall  in  with  their  countrymen,  and  the  chances  are  that 
they  permanently  exchange  the  healthful  life  and  work 
of  the  country,  to  which  they  are  accustomed,  for  the 
crowded  tenements  and  the  ill-ventilated  workshops  of 
the  town. 

As  many  of  our  readers  know  the  Immigrants’  Aid 
Society  places  deserving  men  and  women  in  the  coun- 
'  try  without  charge. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COLD  STORAGE. 

Having  studied  this  question  somewhat  for  several 
years,  and  especially  this  Winter,  with  the  view  of 
building  a  potato  and  apple  storage  house  next  Sum¬ 
mer,  I  thought  perhaps  some  of  my  observations 
might  help  the  inquirer  and  possibly  call  out  further 
discussion,  which  might  be  helpful  to  many  of  us.  R. 
A.  Hunt,  of  Euclid,  0.,  has  operated  a  building  similar 
to  the  one  described  by  Grant  Davis  on  page  51  for 
several  years  with  good  results.  Mr.  Hunt  has  an 
artificial  pond  adjoining  the  storage  house  and  the  ice 
is  dra-wn  up  from  the  pond  to  the  upper  story  of  the 
building  by  horse  power  and  stored  where  wanted  at 
once.  He  buys  a  large  part  of  the  fruit  handled  and 
usually  stores  it  in  bulk  in  bins,  selling  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  market  about  10  miles  distant.  The  advantages 
of  this  plan  are  that  the  ice  is  handled  but  once  and 
the  room  is  cooled  the  entire  year.  The  disadvantage 
is  that  a  very  large  and  strong  building  is  required 
in  order  to  support  the  large  amount  of  ice  required. 
The  other  plan  which  I  have  in  mind,  and  which  I 
expect  to  pattern  after  somewhat,  is  the  one  adopted 
hy  F.  P.  Vergon,  the  well-known  orchardist  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  0.  In  this  building  the  construction  is  much 
lighter  and  hence  cheaper,  and  the  building,  which 
holds  about  1,000  barrels  if  I  remember  rightly,  con¬ 
tains  an  ice  chamber  above  holding  25  tons  of  ice. 
This  was  filled  last  Fall  when  apple  picking  began 
and  nearly  a  ton  remained  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
on  January  11.  Before  the  approach  of  warm 
weather  in  Spring  it  will  be  filled  again  and 
this  filling  lasts  until  about  June  1,  by  which 
time  Mr.  Vergon  plans  to  have  his  crop  sold. 
This  plan  has  proved  very  satisfactory  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Vergon  stores  the  apples 
(grown  by  himself)  in  crates  which  are  filled 
at  picking  time  and  not  sorted  until  ready 
to  send  to  market. 

My  own  plan  as  at  present  developed  is 
to  excavate  as  deep  as  drainage  will  permit 
(about  two  feet),  and  build  a  cellar  wall  of 
concrete  about  eight  feet  high  for  potatoes. 
We  have  the  material  at  the  stone  crushers, 
within  a  mile.  Upon  this  I  expect  to  build 
a  wall  of  hollow  brick.  These  bricks,  as 
made  at  a  nearby  kiln,  are  4x8x16  inches 
with  three  air  spaces  running  lengthwise  of 
each.  I  expect  to  lay  the  flat  in  outer  course, 
making  a  wall  eight  inches  thick.  Inside  of 
this  will  be  an  air  space  of  three  or  four 
inches  filled  probably  with  mineral  wool, 
and  inside  of  this  a  course  of  the  hollow 
brick  set  on  edge,  making  them  four  inches 
thick.  The  whole  will  be  well  insulated  and 
ventilated,  and  concrete  wall  banked  to  top 
with  dirt.  I  expect  to  build  an  ice  house 
adjoining  this  so  the  ice  can  be  drawn  up 
into  chamber  of  storage  room  on  a  slide  by 
horse  power.  Any  suggestions  or  criticisms 
of  the  above  plan  will  be  gladly  received  and 
be  of  service  to  others  who  are  similarly  situated. 

q^0  W.  W.  FARNSWORTH. 

On  page  40  you  express  a  wish  to  know  .the  condition 
of  the  fruit  buds  on  the  peach.  At  this  writing  (January 
20),  though  some  of  the  buds  are  dead,  there  are  still 

nle’ntv  living  for  a  crop.  Speaking  as  a  peach  grower  of 
over  ‘30  vears’  standing,  and  having  neighbors  who  have 
had  several  years’  more  experience  than  I  have,  it  is 
generally  conceded  here  that  12  degrees  below  zero  will 
certainly  kill  the  fruit  buds  on  the  peach,  no  matter  if 
thev  are  dormant.  1  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  the 
condition  of  the  sap  may  have  some  influence  on  their 
vitalitv  but  just  how  or  why  I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine. 
The  lowest  temperature  here  so  far  this  Winter  has  been 
six  below  zero.  I  have  put  in  a  full  ^ay  pruning  peach 
trees  to-day  and  may  be  able  to  report  further  later. 

Godfrey.  Ill.  J< 
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AN  IOWA  CORN  TEST. 

As  corn  is  the  leading  money  crop  in  this  south¬ 
western  part  of  Iowa,  it  is  natural  that  a  farmer  of 
an  investigating  turn  of  mind  should  be  constantly  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  it  and  endeavoring  to  learn  some  of 
its  secrets  as  to  yield,  season,  quality,  etc.  The  in¬ 
terest  in  improved  corn  has  been  intensified  here  by 
the  fact  that  this  valley  is  dotted  from  end  to  end 
with  seed  corn  men;  that  is,  men  who  make  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  preparing  and  shipping  out  seed  corn.  In  a 
distance  of  about  30  miles  there  are  no  less  than  15 
active  seed  corn  firms,  and  here  at  Shenandoah  are 
at  least  four  in  a  bunch.  This  station  ships  more  seed 
corn  than  any  other  station  in  the  United  States.  The 
corn  grown  here  is  naturally  of  fine  quality  and  this 
seed  corn  trade  has  stimuated  the  farmers  to  greater 
efforts.  It  is  a  safe  proposition  to  say  that  every  not¬ 
able  corn  investigation  that  has  been  undertaken  by 
western  scientific  men  has  had  its  start  in  the  work 
of  the  farmers  and  seed  corn  men  of  southwest  Iowa. 

This  last  Summer  I  started  in  to  make  a  test  o7  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  of  corn,  with  a  view  to  learning  what 
additional  facts  I  could  as  to  their  earliness  and  yield. 
There  is  considerable  dispute  among  farmers  as  to 
whether  it  pays  to  grow  the  corn  with  the  largest 
ears,  or  the  corn  with  the  most  ears.  That  is,  which 
will  make  the  best  yield.  Also  whether  it  pays  to 
take  the  risk  of  a  big  late  corn  being  caught  by  frost, 
or  to  take  an  earlier  and  presumably  smaller  yielding 
corn.  I  planted  the  varie¬ 
ties  named  in  the  table  be¬ 
low,  on  an  old  strawberry 
patch  that  was  very  rich 
from  being  mulched  with 
manure.  It  was  plowed 
early,  then  disked  and  har¬ 
rowed  several  Times.  When 
the  soil  was  in  perfect  or¬ 
der  the  seed  was  planted 
in  rows  3V2  feet  apart  with 
two  grains  in  a  place  every 
two  feet.  A  typical  ear  of 
each  variety  was  used,  and 
it  was  the  best  seed  I  could 
get.  The  corn  was  planted 
May  18,  and  was  kept  well 
cultivated  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  riding  cultivator.  I 
had  it  planted  in  blocks  or 
strips  of  four  rows  each 
variety  and  every  fifth  or 
sixth  strip  was  of  Jhe 
Shenandoah  Yellow,  a 
local  variety.  I  planted  it 
as  a  check  to  judge  the 
others  by. 

I  stumbled  on  to  one  in¬ 
teresting  question  that  was 
a  total  surprise  to  me. 

While  I  knew  in  a  general 
way  that  some  corn  stood 
up  better  than  others,  I 
had  never  thought  of  it  as 
being  in  part  at  least 
caused  by  the  climate 
where  the  variety  had 
been  developed  and  the 
seed  grown.  From  my  ob¬ 
servations  this  year  I  am 

inclined  to  believe  that  seed  corn  from  a  windy  cli¬ 
mate  will  stand  up  better  than  that  from  a  locality 
where  strong  winds  are  rare.  For  instance,  the  White 
Cap  Dent  was  from  New  York  State,  and  its  ancestors 
had  never  had  to  fight  the  prairie  wind  for  a  foothold. 

It  went  down  in  the  first  wind  we  had  and  by  Fall 
was  nearly  all  on  the  ground.  Not  far  away  stood 
some  corn  from  Nebraska  and  some  from  Texas,  and 
no  matter  how  much  wind  was  going  they  were  al¬ 
ways  straight  and  steady.  Not  a  stalk  was  down. 
Some  Mexican  corn  from  Texas  was  over  17  feet  high 
and  as  straight  as  a  poplar.  Rural  Thoroughbred 
Flint,  not  10  feet  away,  from  eastern  seed,  was  all 
down  although  it  was  not  over  seven  feet  high.  Iowa 
is  a  prairie  State  and  all  the  local  varieties  being 
used  to  wind,  stood  up  fine,  but  the  Ohio  corn  (seed 
from  Ohio)  was  down;  so  was  the  Pennsylvania  corn. 

It  is  noticeable  upon  examination  of  following  table 
that  it  is  not  the  corn  with  the  biggest  ears  that  made 
the  big  yields.  I  confess  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  to 
find  that  the  biggest  yields  were  made  by  corn  with 
medium-sized  ears  and  lots  of  them.  Also  the  latest 
corn  is  not  necessarily  the  best  yielder.  It  look?  from 
the  table  that  what  is  best  for  this  climate  is  the  100- 
days  or  medium  early  corn.  Now  this  is  a  matter 
that  is  “important  if  true,”  and  I  would  like  to  see  it 
thoroughly  discussed.  If  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  people 
have  had  experience  along  this  line  let  us  have  it. 

The  corn  was  picked  in  November,  each  kind  weigh¬ 
ed  separately  and  the  ears  counted.  In  estimating 


the  yield  I  allowed  75  pounds  of  ears  to  the  bushel. 
Here  is  the  result.  The  season  is,  of  course,  partly  es¬ 
timated  as  it  varies  some  in  different  years: 

Est.  sea¬ 
son,  days. 

105 


Variety. 

Yield  per 

Av.  wt. 

acre  bu. 

ears,  oz. 

Iowa  Silvermine  . 

11.7 

Calico  . 

10.5 

Red  Corn  . 

10.5 

Early  Ohio  . 

9.2 

Shenandoah  Yellow  .... 

. 132 

11.4 

Legal  Tender  . 

. Ill 

11.2 

Pride  of  Iowa  . 

. 119 

11.4 

Learning  . 

10.9 

Shenandoah  Yellow  .... 

. 129 

11.2 

Early  White  Cap  Dent.. 

.  67 

S.2 

Old  Gold  . 

9.6 

Red  90-Day  . 

8.1 

Reid's  Yellow  Dent  _ 

. 117 

12.2 

Early  Yellow  Rose  . 

. 115 

3.0.6 

Shenandoah  Yellow  . 

11.6 

Dongfellow  Dent  . 

.  79 

8.1 

Autumn  King  . 

.  96 

10.6 

Pennsylvania  Corn  . 

. 102 

11.0 

Perkins  Corn  . 

9.8 

Shenandoah  Special  (90-day) ..  .114 

10.9 

Shenandoah  Yellow  .... 

. 125 

11.4 

100 
100 
10 
100 
105 
100 
95 
100 
90 
90 
ro 
105 
100 
160 
90 
105 
105 
95 
90 

. . .  — 100 

Have  any  of  the  experiment  stations  any  data  on  the 
question?  _  henry  field. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  PINE  TIMBER. 

A  correspondent  asks  how  far  apart  he  shall  place 
2  x  12  joists  in  a  barn  where  the  span  is  16  feet  be¬ 
tween  supports,  the  main  posts  being  18  feet  high, 
barn  to  be  filled  with  hay.  In  order  to  figure  out  the 
foregoing,  we  must  first  approximate  the  weight  of 
load  to  be  carried  upon  the  floor  per  square  foot.  Al¬ 
lowing  100  pounds  per  square  foot  for  hay  pressure 
upon  the  floor  when  barn  is  full  of  hay,  then  each 


MOTHER,  WITH  FATHER’S  HELP,  MAKES  APPLE  BUTTER.  Fig.  30. 


joist  will  support  a  load  estimated  as  follows: 
2  x  2  x  144  x  65  divided  by  16  equals  2,  340  pounds.  The 
foregoing  formula  is  the  breadth  of  the  joist  x  the 
square  of  the  depth  x  the  constant,  which  in  this  case 
65  is  allowed  for  pine  and  this  result  divided  by  the 
length  of  joist  gives  the  safe  center  load,  and  where 
the  joist  is  uniformly  loaded  as  in  this  .case  the  re¬ 
sult  is  multiplied  by  two,  making  2,340  pounds  as  the 
safe  load  for  each  joist  to  maintain.  In  this  case  we 
will  allow  2,000  pounds  as  the  safe  load  for  each  joist 
to  carry,  dropping  off  the  340  pounds  for  knots  and 
other  defects  which  are  always  liable  to  be  in  some 
pieces.  Then  each  joist  will  maintain  a  load  of  one 
ton  or  20  square  feet  of  floor  space.  As  the  joists  are 
16  feet  long  they  will  have  to  be  placed  15  inches  apart 
to  carry  the  required  load.  If  the  joists  are  dressed 
on  one  side,  thereby  making  them  narrower  than  two 
inches,  they  will  have  to  be  placed  proportionately 
closer  together.  _  g.  w.  kindlin. 

CONDITIONS  GOVERNING  ORCHARDING. 

I  have  just  read  with  much  interest  the  article  by 
J.  H.  Hale  on  page  35,  also  your  note  and  editorial. 
While  I  do  not  feel  inclined  to  enter  the  controversy, 
allow  me  to  suggest  that  in  my  humble  opinion  the 
parties  are  all  justified  in  their  contentions  as  it  ap¬ 
plies  to  their  individual  experience  based  on  their 
soils,  climate  and  other  conditions.  So  far  as  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  go  the  question  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  depends  largely  on  conditions.  The  conditions  in 


the  South  cannot  be  compared  with  our  locations  far¬ 
ther  north.  One  of  the  most  important  benefits  to  be 
had  by  cultivation  is  the  conservation  of  moisture, 
which  has  given  better  results  with  me  than  mulch¬ 
ing  as  obtained  by  keeping  the  orchard  mowed.  For 
soils  supplied  with  plenty  of  nitrogen,  and  upon  which 
a  heavy  growth  of  vegetation  is  grown,  mulching 
would  probably  answer.  We  have  found  that  there 
are  extremes  in  cultivation  also;  in  cultivating  an  or¬ 
chard  year  after  year  it  has  been  discovered  that  the 
humus  in  the  soil  becomes  exhausted.  This,  however, 
occurs  only  where  intensive  cultivation  is  practiced 
no  vegetation  whatever  being  allowed  to  grow  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  succession.  I  have  reference  to  bearing 
orchards  in  the  above,  but  the  same  may  be  said  rela¬ 
tive  to  planting  and  the  treatment  of  young  trees  as 
to  locations  and  conditions.  I  mulched  a  young  or¬ 
chard  some  years  ago  and  lost  nearly  every  tree  by 
the  ground  mice  before  I  discovered  the  trouble.  As 
to  preparation  of  soil,  and  in  fact,  almost  every  point 
in  the  orchard  business,  from  the  selection  of  varie¬ 
ties  and  trees  to  the  gathering  and  sale  of  the  product, 
the  man  must  be  governed  by  his  location  and  condi¬ 
tions.  The  successful  farmer  or  orchardist  of  this 
day  must  be  able  to  take  in  the  situation  intelligently 
and  act  accordingly  j.  w.  s. 

SQUASH  CULTURE  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

I  read  J.  E.  Morsel  article  on  page  869,  last  vol¬ 
ume,  on  fortune?  in 
squashes,  and  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  crop  here  for  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Hubbard  is  a 
good  seller  if  well  grown, 
and  always  brings  good 
prices  in  market  here; 
they  have  sold  for  two 
cents  per  pound  wholesale 
this  season.  The  great¬ 
est  trouble  in  growing 
them  is  the  borer.  The 
gardeners  have  best  re¬ 
sults  by  planting  as  sec¬ 
ond  crop,  that  is,  follow¬ 
ing  early  peas  or  string 
beans,  planting  about  June 
15  to  20,  on  well  enriched 
soil.  The  most  profitable 
variety,  however,  is  the 
Michigan  squash;  this 
variety,  I  think,  is  little 
known  outside  of  Connec¬ 
ticut.  It  has  been  grown 
here  for  more  than  30 
years.  It  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  istock  true,  as 
it  is  liable  to  sport  badly 
unless  great  care  is  taken 
in  selecting  seed.  One 
large  grower  here  sold 
one  load  a  few  years  ago 
for  $100,  the  price  paid 
was  $1.  per  dozen.  They 
have  sold  the  past  season 
for  60  cents  to  $1  per  doz¬ 
en  for  good  stock.  I  sold 
a  few  December  19  for  $1 
per  dozen,  and  could  have 
sold  a  load  il'  I  had  had  them  at  same  price.  They  sel¬ 
dom  keep  after  holidays,  being  a  Fall  variety;  they 
are  very  prolific,  growing  something  like  cucumbers. 
Good  specimens  grow  14  inches  long  or  more  and 
weigh  three  to  3Y2  pounds  each.  The  color  is  dark 
green  all  over,  except  where  it  lies  on  the  ground  in 
growing;  this  part  is  orange.  The  flesh  is  very  sweet, 
but  lacking  the  decided  squash  flavor  found  in  the 
Hubbard  and  similar  varieties.  For  this  reason  it 
is  the  very  best  variety  I  have  ever  found  in  the 
squash  family  for  making  pies.  It  is  a  hard-stemmed 
variety  and  is  seldom  troubled  with  the  Squash  borer. 

I  grew  a  large  crop  of  these  in  1901  when  my  crop  of 
Summer  crook-neck  was  a  complete  failure.  They 
always  demand  a  good  price  here,  and  can  be  sold 
for  some  time  before  the  Hubbard  is  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  I  do  not  know  where  they  obtained  the  name 
of  “Michigan  squash,”  as  I  never  saw  them  cata¬ 
logued  until  last  season  outside  of  this  Slate. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.  e.  e.  b. 


A  BEE-KEEPER'S  NOTE. — In  regard  to  your  note  on 
bees,  page  40,  I  will  state  that  I  have  kept  them  for  20 
years,  and  find  them  a  source  of  amusement,  usefulness 
and  profit.  They  have  stung  me  many  times  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  them,  but  I  think  they  always  had  a  suf¬ 
ficient  reason  for  doing  so.  I  am  almost  immune  against 
the  effect  of  their  stings  now,  but  whether  it  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  my  age  (I  shall  be  84  in  a  few  weeks),  or  from  the 
absorption  of  the  poison  in  my  system  I  am  unable  to 
say.  At  present  we  seem  to  understand  each  other,  and 
I  can  handle  them  without  fear  and  certainly  with  satis¬ 
faction.  WM.  JACKSON. 

Illinois. 
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Catalpa  Propagation. 

J.  Ji.  K.,  Brushton,  N.  T. — Can  I  grow  Ca¬ 
talpa  speciosa  from  cuttings? 

Ans. — Catalpas  can  be  grown  from 
cuttings  of  ripe  wood  taken  in  the  Fail, 
or  by  soft  cuttings  in  June  or  July, 
rooted  in  moist  sand  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  Catalpa  speciosa,  however,  is  most 
economically  grown  from  seeds. 

Moles  in  a  Cellar. 

IF.  8.  B.,  Kensington,  Ky.— Have  you  ever 
hoard  of  moles  getting  Into  a  cellar,  and 
if  so  can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  rid  of 
them?  They  come  into  mine,  and  when 
there  is  a  heavy  rain  the  water  follows 
their  holes  into  it.  If  you  can  give  me  a 
remedy  you  will  do  me  a  great  favor. 

Ans. — There  are  only  two  effectual 
methods  of  ridding  your  cellar  of  moles. 
The  most  certain  is  to  trap  and  kill  the 
moles  before  they  get  into  the  cellar. 
There  are  many  good  traps  now  on  the 
market,  and  if  persistently  used  on  the 
runways  in  the  vicinity,  will  doubtless 
clear  out  the  moles  entirely.  The  other 
method  is  to  make  the  cellar  walls  so 
close  that  the  moles  cannot  get  through. 
As  a  general  rule  moles  do  not  burrow 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and 
a  tight  wall  a  yard  or  more  in  depth 
should  keep  them  out.  In  default  of 
other  means  it  might  be  well  to  trench 
around  your  cellar  walls  and  put  in 
planks  or  some  impervious  material  to 
the  required  depth.  If  the  moles  come 
in  through  the  bottom  of  the  cellar 
about  the  only  recourse  would  seem  to 
be  to  cement  or  otherwise  floor  the  cel¬ 
lar  with  some  material  through  which 
they  cannot  pass.  There  is  no  use  try¬ 
ing  to  poison  moles  or  to  drive  them 
away  by  any  means  short  of  absolute 
destruction. 


CAYUGA  COUNTY  BEEKEEPERS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Bee-keepers  Association,  with  emi¬ 
nent  representatives  from  Onondaga  and 
Ontario  counties,  was  held  in  Auburn, 
January  11,  with  an  attendance  much 
larger  than  usual.  The  annual  address  of 
Professor  Stevens  was  so  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  as  to  be  heartily  approved,  and  at 
once  put  the  members  in  the  best  of  humor 
and  good  working  order.  The  constitution 
was  amended  to  admit  women  to  member¬ 
ship  on  payment  of  60  cents.  N.  E.  Prance, 
of  Wisconsin,  general  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association,  made  a  brief  address 
on  "Swarming,”  the  prominent  points  being 
that  as  no  one  is  satisfied  with  a  stunted 
pig,  nor  with  a  skim-milk  calf,  so  no  one 
will  be  with  stunted  swarms.  To  be  profit¬ 
able,  bees  must  be  well  supported.  If  in¬ 
crease  of  bees  is  the  main  object,  little 
honey  will  be  sold.  Increase  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  either  natural  or  artificial 
swarming,  and  to  prevent  swarming,  give 
ample  room  or  divide  swarms.  If  you 
want  honey,  divide  and  feed  well.  A  little 
insect  has  appeared  in  several  States,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Mississippi  River,  that  de¬ 
stroys  the  basswood  blossoms  and  for 
which,  as  yet,  no  remedy  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  There  is  not  much  choice  in 
breeds,  with  possibly  a  preference  for  the 
hybrids.  No  use  in  caging  the  queen  to 
stop  swarming,  for  you  might  just  as  well 
cut  off  her  head. 

Snap  Shots.— Three  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  cost  about  the  same  as  one  pound 
of  comb.  Diseases,  known  as  “foul  brood” 
and  “pickle  brood,”  are  best  treated  with 
formaldehyde  gas  or  by  the  starvation 
plan,  known  as  the  McAvoy  remedy. 
There  are  about  508,000  swarms  in  this 
State,  averaging  36  pounds  of  honey  to  a 
swarm,  and  22,700  bee  keepers.  Sell  ma¬ 
tured  honey  or  you  make  a  poor  market 
for  the  goods.  Never  sell  honey  in  the 
season  when  fruit  is  abundant.  Never  put 
honey  in  glass  fruit  jars.  Brand  honey 
according  to  quality,  and  never  mix  bass¬ 
wood,  clover  and  buckwheat.  Grade  you* 
honey  and  guarantee  quality.  Member¬ 
ship  in  California  is  306  and  in  New  York 
214.  N.  L.  Stevens  was  elected  president 
and  J.  W.  Pierson,  of  Moravia,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  c.  f.  b. 


A  Steam  Sprayer. — As  to  your  question 
how  many  fruit  trees  should  a  grower 
have  to  justify  him  in  buying  a  steam 
sprayer,  I  should  say  he  could  make  it 
profitable  on  from  five  to  10  acres  of  fruit. 
I  purchased  a  steam  sprayer  and  found  it 
very  satisfactory,  and  shall  buy  another 
next  Spring.  It  is  impossible  to  do  as  good 
work  with  any  hand  sprayer.  A  boy  12 
years  old  did  the  firing.  j.  e.  allis 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Barnyard  or  Farm  Gate.— Anyone  hav¬ 
ing  trouble  with  such  a  gate  dragging 
will  do  well  to  dig  a  hole  3x3  feet  square 
and  four  feet  deep.  Cut  a  good  post  9V2 
feet  long,  set  in  center  of  hole,  and  brace 
perfectly  plumb;  you  can  do  this  by  hang¬ 
ing  a  plumb  line  on  a  nail  set  in  the  side 
of  the  post,  and  brace  post  by  driving  two 
stakes  at  right  angles  with  post,  and  nail 
strips  from  post  to  stakes.  Cut  timber 
three  feet  long  and  commence  at  bottom 
cribbing  close  to  post  and  tamping  earth 
tight  as  you  come  up.  Knock  off  the  tem 
porary  braces,  and  you  have  a  post  set 
that  will  hold  any  gate  you  may  hang. 
Plumb  a  line  to  bore  for  hinge  hooks,  and 
in  putting  in  the  hooks  stop  them  so  they 
are  perfectly  plumb;  put  gate  on,  and  you 
will  have  a  gate  that  will  never  give  any 
more  trouble.  g.  g.  m 

Abington,  Va. 

Selling  by  ’Phone.— The  Hope  Farm 
man  speaks  of  the  telephone.  We  find 
ours  a  great  help,  especially  during  the 
Summer.  Most  of  our  extra  fruit  and 
vegetables  are  sold  over  the  ’phone.  The 
first  thing  in  the  morning  all  Summer 
long  is  to  ring  up  the  different  stores  and 
get  their  orders,  then  go  out  and  pick  or 
cut  what  is  wanted,  and  in  a  very  short 
time,  sometimes  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
they  have  their  orders  fresh  from  the 
vine,  which  is  very  much  appreciated  by 
both  shopkeeper  and  customer,  for  what 
is  nicer  than  fruit  or  vegetables  fresh,  al¬ 
most  with  the  dew  on?  Then  they  know 
that  any  time  during  the  day  if  they  sell 
out  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  step  up  to 
the  ’phone  and  order  more,  thereby  avoid¬ 
ing  too  large  an  order  to  get  stale  or  per¬ 
haps  waste,  as  these  commodities  are  very 
perishable.  In  this  way,  and  by  fair  treat 
ment,  we  have  the  town  much  to  ourselves 
and  our  products  much  in  demand.  J.  D, 

Milton,  Ont. 

Get  the  large  heavy  sole-leather  pads  for 
the  tops  of  your  horse  collars,  and  if  you 
use  a  “sweat,”  buckle  the  pad  on  under¬ 
neath  the  sweat.  It  will  hold  the  sweat  in 
place  and  you  will  find  it  a  most  excellent 
arrangement  for  a  horse  with  a  tender 
neck.  h.  s.  w. 

Employer:  “I’d  engage  you  for  the 
place  at  once,  only  I  must  have  a  mar¬ 
ried  man.”  Applicant:  ‘‘Keep  the  place 
open  for  an  hour,  sir,  I’ll  fix  that!  It’s 
easier  to  get  married  than  to  get  a  job.! 
— Tit-Bits. 

The  dentist  was  examining  Mrs.  Flan 
nigan’s  teeth.  ‘‘What  a  splendid  set  of 
teeth  you  have,  Mrs.  Flannigan,”  he  re¬ 
marked.  “Sure,  they  ought  to  be  fine; 
they’re  imported,”  she  replied.  “Im¬ 
ported?”  said  the  dentist,  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  “Why,  what  do  you  mean?  They’re 
your  own  teeth.”  “But  I’m  tellin’  yer 
they’re  imported— imported  from  Ire¬ 
land  along  with  meself.”— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


Full  line.  Hardy,  Healthy,  Northern  Grown. 

J  reeFrom  Disease.  Prices  Low.  Catalog  Free. 

Stock  SEED  POTATOES 
GROVER  NURSERY  CO  •  ~  *  Rochester, N  y , 


0 1  Strawberry  Offer 

■ll  I  For  one  dollar  I  will  send 
“  *  and  prepay  these  choice 
new  varieties:  12  Climax,  12 
Early  Hathaway.  12  Challenge, 
1 2  Lyon.  Select  plants.  I  grow 
■x,  strawberries  exclusively  and  they 
S®  lead  the  world.  Beautiful  Illus¬ 
trated  Strawberry  Catalog  Free. 
W.  F,  Allen,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Trees  Free 


By  doinft  a  little  easy 
v  work  for  us  this 
winter.  Notonlyall 
the  trees  you  need,  but  money  besides.  Wc  have  matured  an 
attractive  plan.  Let  us  lay  it  before  vou.  Write  us  about  it. 
Established  1869.  Write  for  our  new  Catalogue.  It’s  FR  EE. 

GEO.  A.  SWEET  NURSERY  CO.,  20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  K.  Y. 


BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  AND  TREES 

T  worth  double  the  money,  by  mail  postpaid. 


200  Marie  Strawberry  *1  00 
100  King  Raspberry  1  00 
100  Ea.  King  Blackberry  1  00 
100  Ohmer  “  l  00 

20  Niagara  Grapes  1  00 

20  Worden  “  1  00  , _ 

Everything  for  the  fruit  grower  best  varieties  cheap 
Free  catalog  of  great  bargains— 3  new  strawberry 
plants  free  for  6  names  of  fruitgrowers  and  2c  stamp. 
W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


20  Wilder  Currants 
20  Fay  “ 

20  Elberta  Peach 
10  Pear  assorted 
10  Cherry  assorted 
15  Apples 


tl  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


'TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 
iWKLIi  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUJS 
|  TO  NAMK,  Many  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Largest  Stock  in  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

IP.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
j  Established  in  1856.  Over  400  acres  in  Nurseries. 


KIEFFER  PEAR  TREES 

The  best  commercial  variety  for  growers 

Iftn  Kieffer  Trees,  2  years  old,  strictly  <£  |  E 

I U  U  first-class,  5  to  7  feet,  for .  V  I J 

Freight  Paid  to  Your  Station. 

All  other  N  ursery  Stock  sold  direct  to  planters  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices  for  high  grade  stock,  Send  for  list 

New  Haven  Nurseries,  Box  25,  New  Haven,  Mo. 

Plants  and 
Seeds 

never  disappoint— 
My  patrons  tell  the 
rest.  To  get  cata¬ 
log  you  must  name 
this  paper. 


EDUCATED  TREES 

BRED  FOR  BEARING 

TRUE  TO  NAME  because  all  our  Buds 
are  cut  from  our  own  “Fruit  Belt” 
Bearing  Trees.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

West  Michigan  Nurseries, 

Box  54,  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


Strawberry  Plants 

and  Seed  Potatoes. 

You  can  make  more  money  if 
you  plant  intelligently.  Write 
and  tell  us  about  your  soil 
We’ll  send  you  our  Free  Descriptive 
Book.  Over  100  varieties.  , 

FLANSBURG  &  PEIRSON, 

Leslie,  Mich. 


Wiley’s 

Trees,. 

H.  8.  WILEY,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 

NORTHERN 

GROWN  TREES 

BEST  climate.  BEST  soil. 

BEST  for  the  Fruit  Grower. 

BEST  for  Agent  and  Dealer. 

BEST  Catalogue.  BEST  Prices. 
My  treatment  and  Trees  make  permanent 
customers. 

Once  Tried.  Always  Wanted. 

Catalogue  Free.  Instructive  ;  Interesting, 


MARTIN  WAHL,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


T^ees 

Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Shrubs 

Evergreens 

Roses 

Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties. 
Largest  Collections  in  America. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
FREE  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Nurserymen-Horticulturists. 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ewtabllfthcd  1840.  Mention  this  publication. 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy  tort.,  Nursery  grown,  for  wind¬ 
breaks,  ornament  and  hedges.  Prepaid, (1 
to  $10  per  100-60  Oreat  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogue 
and  Bargain  Sheet.  Local  agent*  wanted. 

D.  Hill, specialist,  Dundee, III. 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 

?OM,  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOODYIKW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Springs, Pa 


TEMPLINS 

beautiful  catalogue  of 

IDEAL  SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

164  pages,  fully  illustrated,  colored  plate,  lithograph 
_gold  embossed  cover.  Every  seed  buyer  should  see 
it  before  ordering  elsewhere.  If  you  are  a  lover  of  flowers  here  is 

All  nCCCD  that  SHOULD  INTEREST  YOU.  Send  us  six 
An  Uirtn  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  the  postage,  and  we  will  mail 
•»'-  you  the  catalogue,  also  one  large  packet,  (lOOseeds)  of  Templin'*  New  Clant~ 

Ruffled,  Blotched  and  Striped  Pansies.  (Price  15c)  With  Pansy  Booklet,  telling  how  to  growthem.  Also  1  pkt. 
(50  seeds)  celebrated  New  Dwarf  Stone,  the  best  “up-to-date”  Tomato,  (Price  10c)  All  for  only  6c  In  stamps. 
SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. L.  TEMPLIW  &  SONS,Box  87,  CAL  LA,  OHIO. 


^  Sent  free  on  request.  Full  of  information 

B  m  about  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small 

fruits,  vines  and  plants  for  garden  or  lawn.  Grown  on  our  own 
*§>  f  Hk  Ifjff  grounds;  true  to  name;  guaranteed  to  grow.  Prices  just  right. 

T.  J.  Dwyer's  book  on  hardy  trees,  plants  and 
vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  with  spring  orders. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y 


GMT A LOG 


Large  Profits  in  Cherry  Orchards 

Cherry  trees  succeed  almost  everywhere.  Easily  cultivated — free  from 
disease  and  insect  enemies.  Orchards  have  paid  for  land,  trees,  labor  and 
20  per  cent  on  the  investment  in  five  years.  A  magnificent  stock  of  two 
year  old  trees  in  all  grades.  Special  rates  on  quantities  for  orchard 
planting.  Send  list  of  varieties  and  numbers  wanted  for  prices. 
Our  illustrated  168-PAGE  CATALOG  of  Trees,  Plants  and  Seeds  FREE  to  all  Planters. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  266,  Painesville,  0. 


“SUCCESS”  PEACH  “WARD” BLACKBERRY 


Best  Early  Peach  Yet  Introduced,  also 


of  all  other  varieties.  Finest  and  best  grown  stock 
In  the  country.  Address 


and  All  Kinds  of  Nursery  Stock 

offered  at  lowest  prices  direct  to  the  planter.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Inspection  and  fumigation  accompany 
every  shipment  Address 


HIOUTSTOWIXT, 


tfo 


BOSG. BARTLETT 


THE  TREE  BREEDERS  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  » 


and  big  types  of  Seckel  ;  Powell,  Montmorency  and 
Windsor  Cherries,  and  other  leading  varieties  of  fruit 
trees,  bred  from  famous  bearing  orchards.  Our  new 
Tree  Ilreeder,  now  ready,  will  tell  you  more  about  them. 

IT’S  FREE. 
ANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


1Y  A  1  X  ET'  8TARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
l\/V  I  E  Gr*Pe  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  We  have 
an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  ol 
%  J  f  IKY  PC  ^  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders-one  vine  or  a  car  1  oad. 

V  I  |\  ■  ^  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  - 


A  com- 


KSWr wL STARK  BRO’S  Si1 


Harrison’s  Apple  Trees 

are  making  orchards  all  over  the  land.  It’s  because  people 
have  learned  of  the  health,  vigor,  strong  rooting  and  shapeli¬ 
ness  of  our  stock. 

„  Arkansas,  May  27, 1903. 

Messrs.  J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons, 

Dear  Sirs The  trees  I  ordered  of  you  some  time  ago  ara 
doing  as  fine  as  any  I  ever  saw.  Agents  sell  no  bettertrees 
for  30  and  40  cents  than  the  ones  I  got  of  you,  while  yours 
cost  much  less.  Yours  very  truly,  W.  H.  MEEK 

500,000  TREES  NOW  READY. 

They  are  in  the  pink  of  condition,  smooth  and  strong  growing.  Winter  apples,  Ben  Davis  Missouri 

Pippin,  Staymen  Wine  Sap,  Crimes  Golden,  Stark,  Wealthy,  Jonathan.  Summer  apples  Yellow 
Transparent,  Tetofsky,  Early  Harvest,  Summer  Rambo.  Fall  apples,  Alexander,  Duchess  Craven- 
stein,  Hass,  Maiden’s  Blush,  etc.  Over  100  varieties,  everything  that’s  proven  worthy.  Don’t  fail  to 
write  for  our  late  catalog.  It’s  our  seller  also  of  Peach,  Kiefer  Pear  and  Cherry  trees.  Grape  Vines 
Straw ’berries.  Asparagus,  ujiDDicAaiic  ai ■  ■  n n B _  _ ,  ’ 

etc.  Mailed  free.  HARRISON  S  NURSERIES,  Box  28>  Berlin,  Md. 
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PRUNING  PEACH  ORCHA  RDS. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  more  im¬ 
portant  to  a  peach  orchard  than  cor¬ 
rect  application  of  the  principles  that 
underlie  successful  pruning.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  other  fruit  tree  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prune  than  a  peach.  Some  of 
the  principles  learned  from  years  of 
experimental  work  with  peach  or¬ 
chards  are  given  in  this  article  in  such 


AFTER  ONE  YEAR’S  GROWTH.  Fig.  40. 


a  plain  way  as  to  be  readily  under¬ 
stood. 

The  idea  of  correct  training  should 
come  before  pruning.  We  prune  to 
train  the  tree  according  to  our  ideal  of 
form.  Sometimes  pruning  is  done  to 
remove  dead  wood  and  sometimes  to 
thin  the  fruit.  Hence,  if  a  wrong  ideal 
is  followed,  great  injury  may  be  done 
the  orchard.  The  form  of  top  should 
be  decided  upon  before  the  orchard  is 
set,  and  be  strictly  adhered  to  after¬ 
wards.  The  best  form  of  top  for  a 


PRUNING  AFTER  ONE  YEAR’S  GROWTH. 

Fig.  41. 

given  locality  is  not  an  easy  thing  to 
decide  upon.  Such  things  as  moisture 
of  soil,  fertility,  altitude,  aspect  and 
variety  should  be  considered  in  decid¬ 
ing  upon  the  best  form  of  top.  Most 
of  the  ugly  and  poorly  formed  tops  are 
either  due  to  neglect  of  training  or  to 
following  an  ideal  wholly  unsulted  to 
the  variety.  Orchards  with  such  tops 
break  or  split  off  with  overloads  of 
fruit  one  year  and  then  recuperate  next 
year  without  bearing  any  fruit.  If  a 
peach  orchard  is  managed  properly,  it 


TREE  THREE  YEARS  OLD.  Fig.  42. 


ought  to  bear  a  medium  crop  of  fine 
fruit  each  year. 

On  What  Wood  Are  Peaches 
Borne?  Peaches  come  from  buds  that 
were  formed  the  previous  year,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  come  from  the 
previous  year’s  growth  of  wood.  Now, 
you  can  destroy  the  entire  peach  crop 
by  cutting  off  last  year’s  growth  of 
wood.  But  you  can  thin  the  fruit  by 
cutting  off  part  of  this  wood  when 
pruning.  In  fact,  I  like  to  cut  off  the 
ends  of  peach  limbs  anyway.  It  causes 


the  limbs  to  branch  and  become  more 
stocky,  and  thus  prevents  the  fruit 
from  being  borne  on  long  angling 
limbs  which  are  so  easy  to  break  or 
split  off.  The  tree  will  make  more 
bearing  wood  for  next  year  and  the 
fruit  is  kept  nearer  the  ground  where 
it  is  easier  to  gather. 

Wiiat  Form  of  Top? — Observe  the 


growth  of  forest  trees  nearby,  and 


head  your  trees  similarly.  In  dry 


southern  climates  the  top  should  be 
very  low.  In  northern  and  moister 
climates  the  top  should  be  higher.  If 
you  do  not  follow  this  principle  you 
must,  keep  up  a  continuous  warfare 
against  “water  sprouts.”  Valuable  les- 
ons  may  also  be  learned  along  this  line 
by  noticing  the  forms  of  tops  on  the 
wild  seedling  trees  found  growing 
along  old  fences.  We  like  the  low  vase 
form  of  top.  To  get  this  form  the 
young  tree  as  it  comes  from  the  nurs¬ 
ery  where  it  grew  in  a  crowded  con¬ 
dition  and  had  its  top  forced  up  very 
high,  must  be  cut  back  and  “started 
over  again.”  The  buds  on  the  small 
naked  trunk  should  not  be  too  latent 
to  be  forced  out.  For  this  reason  we 


usually  prefer  the  one-year-old  trees. 
The  peach  is  one  of  those  trees  that 
will  stand  heavy  pruning  with  impun¬ 
ity.  Under  ordinary  conditions  we 
cut  the  young  top  off  within  18  inches 
or  two  feet  of  the  ground.  The  roots 
are  cut  off  within  two  inches  of  the 


main  trunk.  In  Fig.  40  is  shown  one 
of  our  most  undesirable  trees  after 
making  the  first  year’s  growth  in  the 
orchard.  The  lower  limbs  have  made 
much  more  heavy  growth  than  those 
above  them.  This  fact  indicates  that 
the  “crown”  should  be  started  very 
low  for  the  locality  in  which  the  tree 
was  growing.  It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  these  lusty  growing  lower  limbs 
so  shaded  the  right  side  of  the  trunk 
as  to  prevent  other  limbs  from  coming 
out  higher  up.  In  Fig.  41  is  shown 
where  we  selected  the  crown  and 
“dressed  the  tree”  for  next  year’s  work. 
This  would  seem  too  severe  work  to 
the  amateur,  but  is  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  “start  right,”  even  with  a 
peach  tree. 

In  Fig.  42  is  shown  one  of  our  or¬ 
chard  trees  at  three  years  and  when  it 
commenced  bearing  heavily.  The  tree 
is  well  branched,  the  limbs  are  short 
and  stubby  and  no  ladder  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  gathering  the  fruit.  We  did 
not  find  it  at  all  difficult  to  cultivate 
under  •  the  trees .'  Ample  sunlight  to 
color  the  fruit  was  permitted,  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  shaded  by  the 
limbs  to  lessen  liability  of  sunscald. 
It  was  not  troubled  with  water  sprouts. 
Not  a  single  limb  broke  or  split  off. 
Half  the  bearing  wood  was  cut  away 
to  lessen  the  number  of  peaches  and 
increase  the  size.  The  trees  bore  con¬ 
tinuously  for  five  years,  r.  h.  price. 
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For  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Sprains 
Lumbago  Bruises 
BaoHache  Soreness 
Sciatica  Stiffness 

Um  tha  old  rallablo  rema# 

StJacobs  Oil 
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THOUSANDS  HAVE  KIDNEY 

TROUBLE  AND  DON’T  KNOW  IT 


To  Prove  What  Swamp-Root,  the  Great  Kidney  Remedy,  Will  do 
for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  Rural  New-Yorker  May  Have  a 
Sample  Bottle  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  sickness  and  suffer¬ 
ing  than  any  other  disease,  therefore, 
when  through  neglect  or  other  causes, 
kidney  trouble  is  permitted  to  continue, 
fatal  results  are  sure  to  follow. 

Your  other  organs  may  need  attention— 
but  your  kidneys  most,  because  they  do 
most  and  need  attention  first. 

If  you  are  sick  or  “feel  badly,”  begin 
taking  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the 
great  kidney,  liver  and  bladder  remedy, 
because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  begin  to 
get  better  they  will  help  all  the  other  organs 
to  health.  A  trial  will  convince  anyone. 

The  mild  and  immediate  effect  of 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great 
kidney  and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon 
realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its 
wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distressing 
cases.  Swamp-Root  will  set  your  whole 
system  right,  and  the  best  proof  of  this 
is  a  trial. 

14  West  117th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sirs:  Oct.  15th,  1903. 

“I  had  been  suffering  severely  from  kidney 
trouble.  All  symptoms  were  on  hand;  my 
former  strength  and  power  had  left  me;  I 
could  hardly  drag  myself  along.  Even  my 
mental  capacity  was  giving  out.  and  often 
I  wished  to  die.  It  was  then  I  saw  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  yours  in  a  New  York  paper, 
but  would  not  have  paid  any  attention  to 
it,  had  it  not  promised  a  sworn  guarantee 
with  every  bottle  of  your  medicine  assert¬ 
ing  that  your  Swamp-Root  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  and  does  not  contain  any  harmful 
drugs.  I  am  seventy  years  and  four  months 
old,  and  with  a  good  conscience  I  can 
recommend  Swamp-Root  to  all  sufferers 
from  kidney  troubles.  Four  members  of  my 
family  have  been  using  Swamp-Root  for 
four  different  kidney  diseases,  with  the 
same  good  results.” 

With  many  thanks  to  you,  I  remain, 

Very  truly  yours. 

ROBERT  ‘BERNER. 

You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this 
famous  kidney  remedy,  Swamp-Root, 
sent  free  by  mail,  postpaid,  by  which 
you  may  test  its  virtues  for  such  dis¬ 
orders  as  kidney,  bladder  and  uric  acid 
diseases,  poor  digestion,  when  oblige  to 
pass  your  water  frequently  night  and 
day,  smarting  or  irritation  in  passing, 
brick-dust  or  sediment  in  the  urine, 


head  ache,  back  ache,  lame  back,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  sleeplessness,  nervousness,  heart 
disturbance  due  to  bad  kidney  trouble, 
skin  eruptions  from  bad  blood,  neural¬ 
gia,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  bloating,  ir¬ 
ritability,  wornout  feeling,  lack  of  am¬ 
bition,  loss  of  flesh,  sallow  complexion, 
or  Bright’s  disease. 

If  your  water,  when  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  a  glass  or  bottle  for 
twenty-four  hours,  forms  a  sediment  or 


settling,  or  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  it 
is  evidence  that  your  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der  need  immediate  attention. 

Swamp-Root  is  the  great  discovery  of 
:Dr.  Kilmer,  the  eminent  kidney  and 
bladder  specialist.  Hospitals  use  it  with 
wonderful  success  in  both  slight  and  se¬ 
vere  cases.  Doctors  recommend  it  to 
their  patients  and  use  it  in  their  own 
families,  because  they  recognize  in 
Swamp-Root  the  greatest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  remedy. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  is 
for  sale  the  world  over  at  druggists  in 
bottles  of  two  sizes  and  two  prices — 
fifty-cent  and  one-dollar.  Don’t  make 
any  mistake  but  remember  the  name, 
Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root, 
and  the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on 
every  bottle. 


•  ’  V  W1C  oiignicai  ay mpiums  oi  Kinney  or  D 

1B-theh6  1St  a  tr^TCevf  11  in  your  family  history,  send  at  once  to 
Kilmer  &  Co.  Binghamton,  N.  Y„  who  will  gladly  send  you  by  mail,  Iraim 

inflLrlf0/!,  <G1St  t0  y?U’  a  san?ple  b°ttle  of  Swamp-Root,  and  a  book  contair 
.ng  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  ietters  received  froi 
men  and  women  cured  by  Swamp-Root.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co..  Bim 

Rural^ew  Yorker81”'6  t0  ^  that  y°U  rea(1  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  Yor 


Matchless  Planet  Jrs? 

4  Combined  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  Wheel  Hoe, 

J  *“*  v  to  the  left  is  the  most  popu- 
t  hand  garden  tool  made  for 
Adjustable  for  all  require- 


..  favorite,  bor  weeding,  scuffling,  cultivating, 

dfitv ef'1?”stn5je*^eJ0''.sandthro"'lng  earth  to  or  from,  it  has  no  equal.  Like  No.  4,  adapting  it^to  any  special 
duty,  .s  the  work  of  but  a  few  moments.  Any  one  can  make  the  adjustments.  1  ny  special 

„  Hoe  ??d  Cultivator,  below  to  the  left,  is  the  model  walking  horse  cultivator.  .  _ 

fran‘f  WIdens  from  9  to  ‘Z.>  inches.  Special  features,  steel  frame,  interchangeable 
hollow  steel  standards  which  polish  in  use,  reversible  pointed  and  round  edge  hoes,  depth 
regulator,  etc.,  mark  it  as  the  only  one  of  its  class.  1  ^BMagSg  BBSSm 

No.  70  Pivot  Wheel  Riding  Cultivator  has  no  rival  for  field  operations.  Adjustable 

Y  y  of  the  greatest  variety  and  nicety  of  work.  The  above  four  and  1 

the  .omjdcteline  of  Plane,  Jr.  Seeders,  lloes,  Culii  valors.  Combined  Tools,  etc.  *te 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Making  a  Lawn  Sod. 

J.  W.  V.,  Hates,  N.  F.— What  mixture  of 
grass  seed  is  required  to  make  a  lawn  sod 
and  keep  out  white  horse  grass?  It  is 
moist  ground  and  a  light  soil  generally. 

**ns. — Red-top  and  Kentucky  Blue 
grass,  equal  quantities,  sown  at  the  rate 
of  four  bushels  to  the.  acre,  would  seem 
most  suitable  for  your  conditions.  Five 
to  eight  pounds  of  Water  meadow-grass, 
Poa  aquatica,  to  the  acre  could  be 
added  with  advantage  as  it  thrives  well 
in  moist  situations.  Thick  seeding  and 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  are 
needed  to  insure  a  stand  sufficient  to 
crowd  out  weeds. 

Hedge  Plants  for  Tennessee. 

E.  E.  E.,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.—I  wish  to 
put  a  hedge  across  my  lot  between  the 
lawn  and  vegetable  garden,  50  feet  long. 
I  do  not  care  for  a  close  hedge  to  turn 
stock;  more  of  a  screen,  I  might  say.  Is 
there  any  satisfactory  evergreen  for  such 
a  place,  one  that  is  not  too  hard  to  keep 
within  bounds?  If  I  could  get  a  good  se¬ 
lection  of  hardy  shrubs,  not  too  tall 
growing,  that  would  give  a  continuation 
of  bloom  from  Spring  to  Fall,  that  would 
suit.  1  have  thought  of  hardy  Hydran¬ 
geas  but  am  not  sure  they  would  make 
a  nice  appearance  most  of  the  Summer. 
They  would  make  a  fine  show  when  in 
bloom,  but  how  about  the  rest  of  the  sea¬ 
son?  I  do  not  want  anything  of  a  sprawl¬ 
ing  nature,  as  I  wish  to  cultivate  up 
close.  Soil  is  very  heavy  clay.  Will  they 
do  well  here?  Do  they  need  much  culti¬ 
vation?  Are  they  hard  to  keep  in  shape? 

Ans. — 1.  One  of  the  most  suitable 
evergreens  for  your  hedge  would  be 
the  Siberian  arbor  vitse.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  and  compact  grower,  easy  to 
keep  in  shape,  seldom  needing  any  trim¬ 
ming  at  all.  The  handsomest  evergreen 
for  hedging  is  the  common  American 
hemlock,  but  the  plants  arc  costly  and 
less  sure  to  grow  than  the  arbor  vitaes. 
We  would  not  plant  the  hardy  Hy¬ 
drangea,  as  it  is  a  rather  sprawling 
grower,  and  must  be  severely  pruned 
back  every  season  to  make  a  good  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  very  fine,  but  has  the 
bad  habit  of  drooping  over  when  in 
bloom  until  it  touches  the  ground.  We 
would  not  recommend  a  mixed  hedge  of 
flowering  shrubs,  as  it  seems  impossible 
to  find  a  selection  that  will  bloom  all 
through  the  year.  The  three  best  de¬ 
ciduous  shrubs  for  a  hedge  are,  the 
Scarlet  Japan  quince,  very  subject  to 
the  San  Josd  scale  and  therefore  not 
much  planted,  the  Althaea  or  Rose  of 
Sharon  which  makes  a  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  needs  some  trimming  as 
it  has  a  tendency  to  grow  tall,  and  the 


Japan  barberry,  Berberis  Thunbergii. 
The  latter  makes  a  very  beautiful  hedge, 
attractive  all  through  the  season,  but 
especially  so  in  the  Spring  when  in 
bloom  and  later  through  the  Winter 
when  covered  with  scarlet  berries.  It 
seldom  grows  more  than  two  or  three 
feet  high,  however.  These  are  really 
about  all  the  shrubs  one  can  recommend 
except  the  common  California  privet, 
which  requires  much  attention,  and  the 
Hardy  orange,  Citrus  trifoliata,  a  very 
slow  grower  and  not  conspicuous  when 
in  bloom.  Taken  altogether  our  choice 
would  lie  between  the  Siberian  arbor 
vitae  and  the  Rose  of  Sharon. 

Do  Cucumbers  and  Melons  Mix  ? 

R.  M.  K.,  Ludlow,  Ky.— Will  melons  and 
cucumbers  mix  if  planted  closely?  I  am 
thinking  of  planting  them  near  each  oth¬ 
er.  How  much  fertilizer  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  to  a  hill  of  a  fertilizer  containing  four 
per  cent  nitrogen,  nine  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  eight  per  cent  potash?  Should  this 
fertilizer  be  well  mixed  in  the  hill?  I  am 
thinking  of  planting  beans  after  early  po¬ 
tatoes  as  a  money  crop,  and  also  to  help 
the  ground.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Ans. — There  is  not  the  least  danger 
of  melons  and  cucumbers  mixing  if 
planted  close  together.  They  belong  to 
different  species  of  the  melon  family  and 
cannot  be  induced  to  cross  or  hybridize, 
although  the  popular  opinion  is  that 
they  readily  mix.  You  might  use  two 
pounds  or  so  of  the  fertilizer  you  men¬ 
tion  in  each  melon  hill,  but  it  should  be 
very  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
a  hill  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter. 
Bad  effects  would  be  due  to  too  much 
free  or  uncombined  acid.  If  your  soil 
and  climate  are  suitable  we  would  think 
beans  would  follow  early  potatoes  and 
prove  a  profitable  crop,  but  you  should 
be  the  best  judge  of  the  matter  in  your 
locality. 

Various  Fruit  Questions. 

TF.  H.  M.,  West  Virginia. — During  Fall 
about  50  per  cent  of  strawberries  (mostly 
Michel’s  Early  and  Crescent)  bloomed  in 
this  section,  Pleasants  County,  W.  Va. 
Will  those  that  have  bloomed  form  fruit 
buds  and  fruit  in  Spring?  What  are  the 
leading  blackberries  of  to-day,  and  what 
would  you  recommend  for  this  section? 
Would  Wilson’s  Early  and  Early  Har¬ 
vest  require  Winter  covering  when  ther¬ 
mometer  registers  10  below  zero?  Would 
you  advise  planting  Stayman,  York  Im¬ 
perial  and  Mammoth  Black  Twig  apples 
here?  Tell  us  what  you  think  of  Mam¬ 
moth  Black  Twig. 

Ans. — Strawberry  plants  that  bloomed 
last  Fall  are  likely  to  be  considerably 
weakened.  Where  energy  has  been  ex¬ 


pended  in  developing  fruit  buds  in  the 
Fall,  they  cannot  be  so  well  fitted  to 
fruit  in  the  Spring.  Probably  some  of 
the  plants  that  bloomed  last  Fall  may 
fruit  well  the  coming  season,  but  an 
actual  shortage  of  crop  may  be  expected. 
Only  a  few  blackberries  are  capable  of 
enduring  the  cold  you  mention,  10  de¬ 
grees  below  zero.  Taylor,  Snyder  and 
Mersereau  would  be  good  varieties  to 
plant,  and  they  are  excellent  berries  in 
many  ways.  The  Snyder  is  a  small 
berry,  and  is  likely  to  change  color  af¬ 
ter  picking,  but  is  otherwise  productive 
and  reliable.  There  are  no  better 
varieties  than  Wilson’s  Early,  Early 
Harvest  and  Rathbun,  where  they  can 
be  grown,  but  all  are  too  tender  for  the 
climate  you  mention.  The  York  Im¬ 
perial  and  Stayman  apples  should  prove 
very  successful  in  your  locality.  We 
would  add  Rome  Beauty,  although  it  has 
not  been  well  tested  so  far  south.  The 
Mammoth  Black  Twig  is  very  good,  in¬ 
deed,  where  it  ripens  and  colors  up 
thoroughly,  although  it  would  be  some¬ 
what  of  an  experiment  in  your  locality. 
It  is  very  showy,  but  not  noticeably  bet¬ 
ter  than  Stayman. 

A  Batch  of  Garden  Questions. 

P.  0.  C.,  New  Madison,  O.— Give  the  best 
method  of  cultivation  for  Montbretia  Ger¬ 
mania  and  Tritoma  Pfitzerii.  Are  the 
bulbs  as  hardy  as  Gladioli,  and  can  they 
be  started  or  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
or  must  they  be  started  under  glass?  How 
far  apart  do  you  plant  Montbretias  and 
Tritomas,  and  how  deep?  State  soil, 
water  requirements,  also  location,  sun¬ 
shine  or  shade,  care  of  roots  during  Win¬ 
ter.  How  far  apart  should  I  plant  Japan 
Iris,  and  how  deep?  Can  they  be  used  as 
a  cut  flower? 

Ans. — Bulbs  of  Montbretia  Germania 
are  planted  just  like  Gladioli,  in  drills 
two  feet  or  more  apart,  placing  the  bulbs 
four  inches  apart  and  covering  the  same 
depth.  They  are  rather  more  hardy 
than  Gladioli,  but  seldom  endure  the 
Winter  safely  unless  taken  up  and  win¬ 
tered  in  the  cellar.  They  should  have 
full  sunshine  and  fairly  good  soil,  such 
as  will  grow  the  Gladiolus  well.  They 
grow  best  in  moist  weather,  but  do  not 
require  usually  more  water  than  the 
Gladiolus.  In  wintering  the  bulbs  it  is 
best  to  take  up  clumps  and  shake  off  the 
dirt  without  separating  the  roots  very 
much.  Cure  slowly  in  the  shade  and 
Winter  without  cutting  off  the  tops, 
which  are  much  more  easily  dried  out 
and  cured  than  those  of  the  Gladiolus. 
Tritoma  Pfitzerii  is  also  quite  hardy,  but 
cannot  be  left  exposed  during  the  Win¬ 


ter.  They  should  be  planted  two  feet  or 
more  apart  and  only  deep  enough  to 
cover  the  eye  or  growing  point.  They 
may  be  lifted  and  wintered  in  boxes  of 
sand  in  an  ordinary  cellar  without  much 
loss,  as  the  roots  are  quite  fleshy. 
Japan  Irises  may  be  planted  the  same 
distances  apart  and  covered  not  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  deep.  They 
are  entirely  hardy  and  may  be  left  for 
years  in  the  same  place  they  are  grown, 
forming  large  clumps.  They  should  be 
planted  in  as  moist  a  location  as  possi¬ 
ble.  They  always  bloom  best  when  given 
plenty  of  water  but  thrive  well  in  any  or¬ 
dinary  garden  soil  without  artificial  ir¬ 
rigation.  If  cut  in  the  bud  they  open 
well  in  water,  but  are  not  very  lasting. 


Canadian  Ashes.— In  this  county,  with 
a  population  of  25,000,  probably  one-half 
of  the  heating  and  cooking  is  done  with 
coal,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  wood  used 
is  of  a  trashy  kind,  that  produces  little 
good  ashes.  This  condition  applies  to 
most  of  the  counties  bordering  on  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario.  Possibly  a  por¬ 
tion  of  your  imports  come  from  the  newei 
parts  of  this  Province,  but  it  is  hard  to 
understand  where  the  collector  can  make 
any  profit,  when  ordinary  labor  is  worth 
from  $25  to  $35  per  month,  with  board,  in 
the  lumber  shanties.  I  think  that  Quebec 
must  be  your  chief  source  of  supply.  The 
“habitant”  is  more  likely  to  indulge  in 
poorly  paid  labor  than  his  English  com¬ 
patriots.  But  if  his  ashes  are  no  purer 
than  the  maple  sugar  he  sends  to  market 
the  American  orchardist  would,  better  try 
to  get  along  without  potash.  By  the 
way,  where  is  there  any  profit  in  paying 
pis  I  understand)  from  20  to  30  cents  per 
bushel  for  ashes?  If  your  orchard  lands 
have  been  cropped  so  long  that  all  the 
elements  of  fertility  have  become  ex¬ 
hausted,  why  not  try  the  “Hitchings” 
plan?  If  returning  all  the  crop  to  the 
land  builds  it  up  (and  we  all  know  how 
quickly  an  unused  strip  of  ground  returns 
to  its  original  state  of  richness),  surely 
this  would  be  the  most  sensible  plan.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  process  of  nitrification  going  on 
does  make  the  land  too  rich  in  nitrogen, 
why  not  change  the  fertilizer  to  potash 
by  burning  the  cover  crop?  b.  c.  w. 

Oakville,  Canada. 


BOOK  BARGAINS. 

We  have  some  slightly  soiled  copies  of 
the  following  20-cent  pamphlets,  which 
will  be  closed  out  at  the  rate  of  any  six 
for  25  cents,  postpaid,  or  the  whole  10  for 
40  cents: 

How  to  Plant  a  Place,  Long;  Silo  and 
Silage,  A.  J.  Cook;  Ensilage  and  Silo,  Col- 
lingwood;  Canning  and  Preserving,  Young; 
Fruit  Packages,  Powell;  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  Groff;  Country  Roads,  Pow¬ 
ell;  The  New  Botany,  Beal;  Tuberous  Be¬ 
gonias;  Milk  Making  and  Marketing, 
Fowler. 


Twentieth  Century  Buying 


The  up-to-date  consumer  has  ceased  to  allow  his  shopping  affairs  to  worry  him.  He  makes  out  his 
order  from  our  large  catalogue,  sends  it  and  we  do  the  rest.  We  began  pleasing  and  saving  money  for  our 


customers  over  32  years  ago,  and  our  remark¬ 
able  success  since  that  time  is  only  a  true  mark  of 
the  people’s  growing  trust  in  us  and  our  methods. 

We  buy  good  goods,  tell  the  truth  in  describing 
them,  and  sell  them  at  wholesale  prices.  The  con¬ 
sumer  can  buy  fresh  goods  and  enjoy  the  same  low 
prices  as  does  the  dealer.  Our  oldest  customers  buy 
the  largest  bills  of  goods,  because  the  larger  the  order 
the  more  money  saved. 

We  accept  all  the  responsibility,  and  guarantee  that 
what  you  buy  shall  be  satisfactory — whether  it  be  a 
25-cent  or  a  25-dollar  purchase.  If  you  try  us  once 
you  will  see  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  matter  it  is  to 
deal  with  a  strictly  honest  and  accommodating  firm. 


We  Want  You  to  Try  Us 

and  test  for  yourself  our  ability  to  please  you.  Tell  us  what  kind  of  goods  you  are 
interested  in  and  we  will  send  you  without  charge  any  of  the  following  illustrated 
special  catalogues  quoting  wholesale  prices.  Merely  mention  the  number  or 
letter  of  the  catalogue  you  want. 


Begin  Saving  Today.  SilSS 

your  name  and  address  and  1 5  cents  in  partial  payment  of  the 
postage  on  our  1 1 28-page  catalogue. 

With  this  book  in  your  possession  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  sit 
comfortably  by  your  own  fireside  and  order  your  supplies  for 
months  in  advance  with  a  few  hours’  pleasant  effort. 

Your  saving  in  the -course  of  a  year  will  surprise  you,  for  you 
can  buy  many  supplies  from  us  for  less  money  than  your  dealer  pays 
for  the  same  goods,  thus  saving  even  more  than  his  profit  on  them. 
Besides,  when  buying  from  us  you  are  enabled  to  select  what  you 
desire  from  a  stock  as  large  and  varied  as  a  thousand  ordinary  stores, 
and  you  are  not  obliged  to  buy  what  can  be  found  in  the  small  stocks 
of  your  local  tradesmen. 

Bear  in  mind  that  whatever  you  want— we  have  it.  Don  t  put  it  off. 
Send  in  the  coupon  today  before  you  forget  it. 


100  Artists’  Sup¬ 
plies 

105  Athletic  Goods 
110  Blacksm  i  th  s’ 
and  Machinists’ 
Tools 

HE  BuilderS’IIard- 
ware  and  Sup¬ 
plies 

120  Carpenter  and 
Builders’  Tools 
and  Materials 
125  Crockery  and 
Glassware 
130  Cutlery 
135  Dry  Goods 
140  Fancy  and 
Novelty  Goods 
145  Farm  Imple¬ 
ments 

150  Fishing  tackle 
155  Popular  priced 
Furniture 
160  Harness 
165  Jewelry 


170  Kitchen  Sup¬ 
plies 

175  Laces,  Embroi¬ 
deries,  Ribbons, 
Trimmings 
180  L  a  m  p  s  and 
Lanterns 

185  Linoleums, 
Carpets  and 
Curtains 

190  Men’s  Hats 
and  Gloves 
195  Men’s  Shoes 
200  Men’s  Wear¬ 
ing  Apparel 
205  M  u  s  i  c  and 
Musical  Instru¬ 
ments 
210  Notions 
215  Saddles  and 
Saddlery 
220  Silverware 
225  Sporting 
Goods 

230  Stationery  and 
Office  Supplies 


235  Stoves 
240  Toys,  Dolls 
and  Games 
245  Underwear 
250  Vehicles 
255  WagouMakers’ 
Supplies 

260  Watches  and 
Clocks 

265  W  o  m  e  n  ’  s 
Shoes 

300  Women’s  Cat¬ 
alogue  (Cloaks, 
Furs,  Suits, 
Skirts,  Waists, 
Hats,  etc.) 

B  Bicycles 
C  Baby  Carriages 
D  Dairy  Supplies 
G  Drugs  and  Pat¬ 
ent  Medicines 
J  Telephones  and 
Electrical  Goods 
K  Cameras  and 
Photo  Supplies 
M  Books 


R  Fancy  Grade 
Furniture 
T  Trunks 
U  Youths’  and 
Boys’  Clothing 
VI  Men’s  Made-to- 
Order  Clothing 
with  samples  of 
fabrics.  Suits 
$10.50  to  $16.50 
V2  Same  as  VI  ex¬ 
cept  suit  prices 
$18.00  to  $30.00 
VO  Made-to-Order 
Overcoats  with 
samples 

W  Men’s  Ready- 
Made  Clothing 
Mackintosh  Cata¬ 
logue 

Butterick  Fash¬ 
ion  Catalogue 
GL  Grocery  List 
(published 
every  60  days). 


10-Color  Wall  Hanger 


Send  four  2-cent 
stamps  for  our 

showing  the  inside  of  our  building,  with  the  goods,  and  the  clerks  at  work. 
One  of  the  most  complex  and  complicated  pieces  of  lithography  ever  attempted. 
Interesting  and  attractive.  You  can  get  it  for  what  it  cost  us — four  2c  stamps. 

- Cut  this  slip  out  and  send  it  TODAY. - 


Montgomery  Ward 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago 

32  years  World’s  Headquarters  for  Everything. 


Co 
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Name. 


(Be  sure  aud  write  very  plainly.) 


Postoffice . 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Enclosed  find  1 5  cents  for  partial  postage  on  Catalogue  No.  72,  four 
2c  stamps  for  Wall  Hanger,  or  20c  for  both. 


Route  No- 


County- 


. State- 


1904 
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DOES  POTATO  SPRAYING  PAY? 
Experience  With  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of 
human  traits  for  an  individual  to  con¬ 
clude  that  what  has  happened  to  him 
once  or  twice  is  true  for  all  people 
everywhere,  and  the  only  corrective  is? 
prolonged  trial  by  many  people  in 
many  places,  and  a  fearless  report  of 
what  experience  teaches  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  it  agrees  with  previous 
opinions  or  statements.  Many  an  error 
is  kept  alive  long  after  its  propagators 
have  learned  that  it  is  an  error,  by  the 
dislike  we  have  of  confessing  that  we 
have  been  mistaken. 

Does  potato  spraying  pay?  In  other 
words,  does  it  protect  from  blight 
enough  to  pay  for  the  expense?  Up  to 
the  last  two  years  I  should  have  said 
yes,  emphatically,  but  my  experience 
during  1902  and  1903  obliges  me  to  say 
I  do  not  know,  and  to  ask  your  readers1 
foi  their  experience.  In  1902  I  gre\V 
about  30  acres  of  potatoes  of  various 
sorts,  all  grown  from  Maine  seed  in 
good  condition.  They  received  good 
care  all  through  the  season.  The 
spraying  was  done  with  one  of  the  best 
hand  barrel  pumps,  using  two  Vermorel 
nozzles  over  each  row.  The  formula 
used  was  5-5-40,  and  the  potatoes  were 
sprayed  four  times,  beginning  early  in 
July.  It  will  be  remembered  that  July 
and  August,  1902,  were  very  wet 
months,  and  the  spray  did  not  have  a 
fair  chance,  as  it  was  usually  washed 
off  within  a  few  days  after  its  applica¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  I  did  not  feel 
much  surprise  when  blight  appeared 
early  in  August,  and  killed  the  vines 
promptly.  I  should  say,  however,  that 
blight  appeared  nearly  two  weeks 
earlier  on  some  of  my  neighbors’  fields, 
who  did  not  spray  at  all,  or  delayed 
until  the  blight  made  its  appearance, 
which,  of  course,  is  too  late  to  expect 
good  results.  But  I  must  also  add  that 
some  other  neighbors'  fields  that  were 
not  sprayed  at  all  did  not  show  blight 
as  early  as  mine.  So  much  for  1902. 

In  1903  I  planted  about  50  acres,  with 
seed  from  the  North,  South,  and  home¬ 
grown,  and  prepared  to  keep  blight 
away.  I  had  no  doubt  then  that  I  could 
do  it  with  ordinary  weather.  The  bar¬ 
rel  pump  worked  hard,  and  the  Ver¬ 
morel  nozzles,  in  spite  of  careful 
straining  of  the  mixture,  would  clog 
up  considerably,  so  I  purchased  a  new 
mechanical  sprayer  which  broke  up  the 
liquid  into  a  very  fine  spray  and  threw 
it  with  considerable  force,  which  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  location  and  inclination  of 
the  sprayers,  caused  considerable 
liquid  to  be  sprayed  on  to  the  stems 
and  undersides  of  the  leaves  as  well  as 
on  top.  I  arranged  tanks  So  that  the 
diluted  copper  and  lime  solutions 
might  mix  evenly  as  they  fell  into  the 
sprayer  tank,  and  altogether  I  felt  that 
I  was  in  position  to  do  good  work.  I 
began  spraying  June  14,  when  the 
potatoes  were  two  or  three  inches  high 
and  went  over  them  about  once  in  10 
days  on  an  average  during  June.  July 
and  part  of  August,  the  time  varying  as 
we  had  rain  or  fine  weather.  My  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  keep  the  vines  coated,  and 
if  it  rained  the  day  after  spraying,  we 
sprayed  again.  Some  of  the  fields  were 
sprayed  six  or  seven  times,  using  about 
one  barrel  of  spray  mixture  per  acre 
each  time. 

What  was  the  result?  The  middle 
of  July  showed  a  change  in  color  and 
stoppage  of  growth  on  one  field,  which 
was  entirely  dead  by  August  10.  On 
the  other  two  fields,  the  blight  showed 
about  August  1,  and  killed  the  vines 
in  two  to  four  weeks.  My  neighbors 
did  not  spray,  and  their  fields  showed 
the  disease  at  the  same  time,  i.e.,  be¬ 
tween  July  10  and  August  15,  dif¬ 
ferent  fields  being  affected  at  different 
times.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  dis¬ 
ease  progressed  slowly,  it  taking  two 
to  four  weeks,  after  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  before  all  vines  were  killed.  1 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


must  also  say  that  I  had  practically 
none  of  the  late  rot  which  made  such 
havoc  in  some  sections,  and  which  in¬ 
jured  some  of  my  neighbors’  fields  tcT 
the  extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  crop, 
but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  some  other 
neighbors  who  did  not  spray  at  all  had 
no  more  rot  than  I  did.  I,  of  course, 
used  the  arsenical  preparations  to  kill 
the  bugs,  applying  them  with  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  and  had  no  trouble  to 
speak  of  from  this  source,  but  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blight  is  something  I  have 
not  mastered,  and  if  any  of  your 
readers  can  help  to  find  the  remedy, 
there  are  a  good  many  besides  myself 
■who  will  gladly  do  him  honor.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  publication  of  a 
large  number  of  actual  results  from 
practical  growers,  who  understand 
why,  when  and  how  to  spray,  would 
prove  of  great  value.  I  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  looking  only  to  those 
growers  wlio  spray  intelligently,  for 
the  evidence  of  those  who  do  the  work 
blindly,  or  improperly,  is  valueless  as 
a  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the 
procedure.  To  judge  by  the  experi¬ 
ment  station  reports  the  conclusion 
would  be  that  spraying  is  a  sure  pre¬ 
ventive  of  blight,  but  from  conversation 
with  individual  members  of  the  sta¬ 
tions,  the  tone  of  comment  is  much  less 
enthusiastic,  and  the  field  experience 
of  many  of  the  large  growers  in  this 
district  is  still  more  dubious.  Will  not 
the  whole  army  of  potato  growers  help 
to  settle  the  question?  Does  potato 
spraying  pay?  H.  w.  heaton. 

Rhode  Island. 

Air  Sprayers.— Will  some  of  your  read¬ 
ers  give  their  experience  with  small  com¬ 
pressed  air  sprayers?  I  have  heard  of 
their  bursting,  and  of  one  man  having  his 
hand  hurt  in  that  way.  H.  R.  T. 

Bristol,  R.  I. 

Sweet  Corn  Failure. — I  see  inquiries  in. 
Hope  Farm  Notes  for  the  cause  of  failure 
of  corn  crops.  My  corn  was  late,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  was  far  enough  advanced  for  ear¬ 
ing  the  winds  and  rains  had  beaten  most 
of  the  pollen  off,  so  there  was  not  enough 
left  to  fertilize  the  ears,  consequently  I 
got  but  little  corn.  Others  may  have  had 
same  trouble.  k. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Careful  of  Silage.— While  my  practice 
is  rather  limited  among  farmers,  and  con¬ 
sequently  I  do  not  get  many  cows  to 
treat,  I  remember  once  being  called  to  a 
fine  herd  of  Jerseys  which  began  dying. 
I  made  an  autopsy  and  found  the  organs 
normal  except  the  rumen  (paunch),  which 
was  greatly  distended  with  silage.  I  made 
inquiry  and  found  they  were  feeding  near¬ 
ly  a  bushel  basketful  to  each  (small)  cow 
at  a  feed.  1  ordered  the  silage  reduced 
in  quantity  and  other  foods  substituted, 
and  there  was  no  further  trouble.  The 
little  cows’  appetites  were  too  good  for 
their  ability  to  digest  so  much  cold  wet 
stuff,  and  if  1  remember  rightly,  I  think 
it  had  passed  the  vinous  to  the  acetic 
stage,  but  am  not  positive  of  that,  but  I 
think  1  can  remember  the  odor.  There 
can  be  no  advantage  in  feeding  horses 
ground  wet  food,  for  as  I  understand  it, 
the  only  advantage  in  silage  is  to  cause 
the  animal  to  in  jest  that  much  more 
water  in  order  to  produce  that  much 
more  milk  and  give  color  to  the  product. 
The  nutritious  elements  are  all  retained 
in  the  dried  stover,  and  we  only  get  rid 
of  the  water,  which  is  that  much  gain. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  c.  williams,  v.  m.  d. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


THE  WARD  BLACKBERRY 


THIS  IS  something  new  and  of  real  merit.  Very 
1  few  new  fruits  have  as  high  endorsement.  Send  for 
illustrated  circular  and  pricelisti  n  quantities.  Small 
well-rooted  plants  by  mail,  $1  per  dozen,  $4  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Also  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberry 
and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 
Ail  stock  packed  in  first  class  order  free  of  charge. 

Address  CHARLES  BLACK,  Hightstown.  N.  j. 
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Choice  Strawberry  Plants,  Dunlap,  Suther¬ 
land  or  Texan,  mailed  April  1  for  live  le  atampn  and  names 
ami  addresses  of  five  fruit  growers,  send  names  at  once. 
Send  for  free  catalogue.  W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  De\ 


CHOICE  STRAW  BEERY  PE  ANTS. 
500.000  Climax,  $2  per  M;  all  other  leading  varieties 
Write  for  prices.  JOHN  W.  GREEN.  Bridgeville,  Del 


fiEPJM  nc  WCT  NEW  JERSEY  8EED- 
Ullll  L  LiL  IlLlj  DING  STRAWBERRY. 

“  The  best  one  on  your  farm  to-day”;  statement  by 
Fred. Tuezner,  of  Red  Bank, N  J.,  June,  1903.  Ournew 
catalogue  Free.  Kevitt  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


BERRY 

PLANTS 


Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue. 
CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  jarly 
Strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
fully  described  Good  varieties  as  low 
as$l  50  M.  Slay  maker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


NEW  FRUITS. 

The  Regal  grape,  Comet  currant,  Blowers  and 
Kenoyer  blackberries  and  the  “  Beaver  ”  straw¬ 
berry.  Send  postal  for  catalogue. 

M.  Crawford  Co,.  Box  1005,  Cuyahoga  FaUs,  O 


BEST  PLANTS 

at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Best  new  and  standard 
Strawberries,  Raspberries  nd  Blackberries.  Heavy 
Rooted.  True  to  name.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  Co.,  R.  F.  D.  No,  10.  ridgman,  Mich. 


These  Small  Fruits  OCe 

J  Model  small  garden  collection  of 
strong,  well  rooted  plants,  prepaid. 

6  Echo  Strawberry,  2  Erio  Blackberry,  2  Wood’u  Cuthborfc  Raspberry,! 
Fay’s  Currant,  1  Concord  Grapo.  Ask  for  tenoral  small  fruit  catalogue,  also 
special  circular  of  12  Bargain  Fruit  Collections.  Sent  free  on  application. 
ALLEN  Li  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y r 


[ESSIE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale. 
’  Truotoname.  J.  K.  LOSKE,  Elnora,  N  V 


TT)  17170  an(l  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices 
I  11  r.r.  A  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum,  S8  per  190  Cat.  free 
reliance  nursery,  BoxlO.Geneva.N.Y 


TRFR-0ne  <i0,lar'R  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 
I  IlLLO  secure  variety  now;  spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalog.  G.  C.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansville,  N.  V.  Established35  years. 


SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL  * 


rger 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 
'STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 

A  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Plants, 
Ornamentals  and  Roses  Free.  A  pamphlet  all 
about  Cow  Peas  and  and  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  This 
firm  sells  the  bestseed  Pamphlet  mailed  for  2c  stamp. 
Est  1870  Milford  Nurseries,  Box  (!4,  Milford,  Del 


FfiR  Q  A I  C— Second  Growth  Seed  Potatoes  Early 
I  Ull  On LL  Rose,  $2.50  per  bbl ;  Crown  Jewel,  $2  50 
per  bbl. ;  Polaris, $2.50  per  bbl  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover,  $3  50  per  bu.  Cow  Peas.  $1  50  per  bu.  ODion  Sets, 
$2  00  per  bu.  J.  E,  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES. 


Prices  given  on  any  quantity  delivered  In  "New 
York.  Catalogue  CARTER  &  COREY,  Preaque 
Isle,  Aroostook  Co.  Maine,  Over  fifty  varieties. 


SWEET  CORN. 

Plant  Ord way ’s  Golden  and  you  wi  1 1  ha ve  the  most 
delicious  corn  you  ever  tasted.  Carefully  selected 
seed  of  this  variety  sent  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Trial  packet,  10c;  half  pint, 25c; 
pint,  40c;  quart,  75c.  Address  O.  P.  OltDWAY, 
Saxonvilie,  Mass.  Send  for  testimonials. 


The  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Big  catalogue  free,  write  to-day. 
Alfalfa  Clover  Seed,  the  money  -  maker,  25c  lb  , 
100  lbs., S17.VOGELER  SEED  CO.,SaltLake City, Utah 


TEKINS1 


OUR  BIG  TWENTIETH  Annual  Illustrated 
Catalog  no  w  ready.  It  tells  you  all  about  every  Farm 
and  Garden  Seed  and  crop  that  grows  Our  Seeds  all 
pure,  clean,  fresh  and  new;  grown  in  1903  and  guaran¬ 
teed  to  grow;  cheaper  than  others  sell  at  wholesale. 
Our  Catalog  FREE  to  all  who  want  8eeds,  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  Send  lor  it  to-day. 

RATEKINS’  SEED  HOUSE.  Shenandoah.  Iowa. 


Ma.ny  a.  reputation 
for  punctuality 
rcjts  upon  the 

ELGIN 

WA  T  C  H 

Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers  have 
Elgin  Watches.  “Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an  illus¬ 
trated  history  of  the  watch,  sent  free  upon  request  to 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  ill. 


20  BELOW  ZERO. 

And  still  the  Arctic  Peaches  are  unin¬ 
jured.  M.  J.  Graham,  proprietor  of  the 
“Riverside  Fruit  Farm,”  Adel,  la.,  writes 
under  date  of  January  18,  1904:  “Two 
years  ago  I  bought  one  dozen  of  the 
Arctic  Peaches  of  S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O., 
and  now  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
hardy  in  bud  in  all  my  collection  of 
forty  varieties.  On  the  3d  of  this  month 
temperature  was  20  degrees  below  zero, 
and  since  that  date  I  find  that  the  Arc¬ 
tics  are  practically  uninjured,  while  on 
all  other  varieties  (except  the  Victor,  an 
early  peach),  the  fruit  buds  are  badly 
discolored.” 

If  you  wish  the  Arctic  order  direct 
from  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio.  They 
have  a  large  stock  of  the  Arctic  and 
Graves,  and  all  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  peaches. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 
and  Seeds. 

Sending  by  mail  post¬ 
paid  a  specialty,  bat  all 
large  trees  or  large  order  ex- 
pressed  or  freighted.  Safe  arrival  and 
~  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  us  your 
address  (letter  or  postal)  and  receive  otir  val- 
nable  catalogue  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 
50  years,  44 greenhouses,  1000  acres. 

THE  STORKS  A  HARRISON  CO., 
BOX  172,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  by  us  to  Bear  Fruit  of  Best  Quality. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Catalogue  and  Beautiful 
Calendar  EREE.  Write  to-day. 

Central  Michigan  Nursery 

Wholesale  Dept.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Peach  Trees 

Beautiful,  straight,  smooth,  bright  Peach 
Trees  of  all  the  good  old  and  choice  new 
varieties,  warranted  clean  and  healthy, 

at  $3  per  100 . 


Also  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Plants 

of  all  varieties  worth  growing.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  52  pages,  giving  descriptions  and 
full  details,  for  the  asking. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver, 
New  Jersey • 


Peach  Trees  1  yr.  from  bud  2  to  4c.  Sample  2  to  3  ft, 
by  mail  oi  larger  sizes  by  express  25c.  Also  Plum 
Apples,  Pear,  etc.  R.  8.  Johnston, Box  4,  Stockley,Del 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS 

“Twentieth  Century,”  best  variety  for  the  East. 
Here  Is  the  proof  from  customers’  letters: 

“100  bn.  on  l  acre.”  “68  baitsfrom  2  l-2bu.”  “1300  bu.  on  IGacrea.” 
“Over  2000  bu.  on  26  acres.”  “Straw  -I  feet  high,  heads  13  inches.’’ 

These  Oats  are  early,  have  never  blighted,  heavy- 
pure  white*  grain.  Catalogue  showing  “Twentieth 
Century”  Oats  In  five  colors  painted  from  nature 
Free.  Send  for  it  now.  Address  EDWARD  F.  2XBBLE, 
Seed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  our  1904  Annual  See  d 
Catalogue,  mailed  free ;  also  Price 
List  of  Re -cleaned  Red,  Alslko 
and  Alfalfa  Clovers,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  also  other  Farm  Seeds  and 
Grains. 

Feeding  Corn  and  Oats  In  car 
lots  deliveied  on  track  at  your 
station.  Let  us  know  your  wants. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toletfo,  Ohio 


65c  a  bu.  and  up. 

The  cleanest,  heav¬ 
iest.  best  yielding 
oats  are  Michigan  Northern  Grown.  Hammond's  Mor- 
gan-Fellor,  Hammond's  English  Wonder,  Czar  of  Russia 
and  Michigan  Wonder,  the  four  best  varieties.  Rust 
proof,  stiff  straw,  have  yielded  220  bu.  per  acre.  Cata¬ 
log  describing  these  oats  and  all  other  farm  seeds  free 
on  request.  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO,  Ltd., 
Box  42  Bay  City,  Mich. 


to  SOWERJ 

We’re  not  in  the  combination  of  seed  sell¬ 
ers  that  has  been  formed  to  keep  up  prices. 

We  grow  our  seed,  make  our  own  prices 
and  sell  direct  to  planters. 

We’re  not  agents  for  anybody’s  old  and  stale 
stocks.  We  guarantee  ours  fresh,  plump  and 
absolutely  reliable.  Exceedingly  Lif  prices 
on  Beans,  Corn,  Peas,  garden  and  field  seeds. 

To  Mtroduco  our  Honest  Seeds  In  Honest 
Pacfcaaes.  we  will  send  the  followli^ 


50c 


Collection  of  1  ££** 
Seeds  for  1 

One  package  each  of  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
Early  Turnip  Radish,  H.O.  Parsnip,  Sweet  German 
Turnip,  Crookneck  Squash,  Prize  Head  Lettuce, 
Long-Orange  Carrot, Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Cab¬ 
bage,  Beauty  Tomato,  Rocky  Ford  Musk  Melon. 

Write  for  catalog  which  tells  how  to  obtain  all 
aoeds  at  3c  a  pkg.  Put  up  In  honeat  packages. 

FORREST  SEED  CO., 

34  Main  St..  Cortland.  N.  Y. 
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BUSINESS  IN  RANGE  HORSES. 

If  the  people  in  the  East  have  an  idea 
that  the  range  horse  business  is  a  thing 
of  the  past  they  are  greatly  misled,  as 
our  firm  alone  bought  and  sold  on  this 
market  nearly  40,000  range  horses  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  very  hard  to  get  well-bred  range 
horses,  but  for  the  past  10  years  the 
ranchmen  have  been  using  Percheron, 
Shire  and  Coach  stallions,  until  many  of 
them  have  bands  of  horses  as  good  as 
are  raised  in  Iowa  and  Illinois.  We 
bought  3,000  from  South  Dakota;  among 
them  we  got  21  imported  French  and 
German  Coach  stallions.  We  also  bought 
2,500  from  South  Dakota  and  got  29  im¬ 
ported  Percheron  and  Shire  stallions. 
Most  of  the  matured  stock  in  these  two 
bunches  of  horses  would  weigh  from 
1,100  to  1,500  pounds,  and  were  pro¬ 
nounced  by  all  competent  judges  of 
horseflesh  to  be  as  good  as  any  native- 
raised  horses.  We  sold  matured  horses 
from  these  two  bunches  at  from  $45  to 
$90  per  head  by  the  carload.  Yearlings 
brought  $20  to  $35,  and  two  and  three- 
year-olds  from  $30  to  $45.  Suckling 
colts  brought  from  $10  to  $28  per  head. 
The  range  horse  of  to-day  runs  on  the 
range  the  year  around,  never  being  fed 
in  the  Winter,  but  are  rounded  up  twice 
a  year  (May  and  October)  and  branded, 
and  are  as  easily  broken  and  handled  as 
native  horses.  There  is  no  horse  with 
so  much  durability  as  the  range  horse 
because  his  early  life  is  full  of  hard¬ 
ship  and  privation,  and  any  horse  lack¬ 
ing  energy  and  hardiness  cannot  sur¬ 
vive  the  severe  Winter.  No  horse  has 
such  good  feet,  and  an  eastern  man  un¬ 
accustomed  to  western  conditions  can¬ 
not  appreciate  this,  but  many  saddle 
horses  in  the  West  never  have  a  shoe 
on  their  feet,  and  will  work  for  weeks 
and  months  through  rocks  without 
showing  any  signs  of  being  tender. 

These  horses  are  all  sold  by  the  car¬ 
load  at  auction  in  a  ring  that  the  stock 
yards  company  has  built  for  us,  and  un¬ 
der  a  tent.  There  are  three  tiers  of 
seats  for  prospective  buyers,  and  the 
ring  is  enclosed  by  a  tight  plank  fence 
about  four  feet  high,  with  a  gate  on 
each  side  to  allow  the  horses  to  come 
in  and  go  out,  so  as  not  to  cause  any 
confusion.  The  horses  are  in  our  care 
until  they  go  out  of  the  ring,  but  after 
that  time  they  are  in  the  care  of  the 
stock  yards  company,  who  yard  them 
in  separate  pens  under  private  lock,  and 
become  responsible  to  the  purchaser  for 
their  safety.  It  is  hard  for  one  who  has 
never  seen  one  of  these  sales  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  amount  of  business  we  do  in 
two  or  three  hours’  time.  Often  we  sell 
2,500  or  3,000  head  of  horses  in  this 
time,  and  on  July  8  last  we  sold  60  cars 
of  horses  in  60  consecutive  minutes, 
making  a  record  breaker  for  speed  in 
range  horse  sales,  m’oreary  &  carey. 

South  Omaha,  Neb. 


Georgie:  “Is  Swigg  going  to  swear  off 
on  New  Year’s?’’  Knowit:  “No.  He  has 
changed  his  mind.  He’s  going  to  marry 
a  snake  charmer  instead.’’ — New  York 
Press. 

“  ‘And  his  last  end  is  worse  than  his 
first,’  ”  quoted  the  Sunday  school  teach¬ 
er.  “What  does  this  refer  to,  children?” 
“A  hornet,”  promptly  answered  the 
freckled  boy,  who  had  just  joined  the 
class. — Judge. 

Mr.  Jones:  “See  here!  This  horse 
you  sold  me  runs  up  on  the  sidewalk 
every  time  he  sees  an  auto.”  Horse 
Dealer:  “Well,  you  don’t  expect  a  $50 
horse  to  run  up  a  telegraph  pole  or 
climb  a  tree,  do  you?” — Judge. 

Angeeine  Murphy:  “Hold  on  dere, 
Jimmy  Kelly!  Yer  needn’t  read  me  no 
more  items  out’n  dat  newspaper  ’bout 
soda  fountains  explodin’  an’  manglin’  de 
customers,  an’  girls  gittin’  poisoned  by 
ptomaines  in  ice  cream.  If  yer  dead 
broke,  jes  say  so,  like  a  man,  an’  I’ll 
t’ink  jest  as  much  uv  yer.” — Judge. 


Raise  the  calves  from  Fall  to  Spring  if 
possible.  You  will  find  It  much  easier  than 
in  Summer,  and  have  far  better  calves. 
Have  their  feed  either  all  sweet  or  all 
sour.  First  one  and  then  the  other  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  both  man  and  beast. 

Don’t  milk,  sitting  on  a  “wobbly”  one- 
legged  stool  with  a  heavy  pail  of  milk  be¬ 
tween  your  knees.  Make  a  good  stool  that 
will  hold  the  pail,  while  you  milk  in  com¬ 
fort.  If  you  don’t  know  how  to  make  one. 
drop  in  some  time  and  look  at  one  of  ours, 
or  I  will  send  you  dimensions.  I  am  using 
a  stool  that  I  have  used  continuously  for 
over  20  years. 

Carry  a  little  book  in  your  vest  pocket 
and  jot  down  items  that  you  wish  to  re¬ 
member.  Have  a  page  for  things  hard  to 
remember  when  you  go  to  town;  you’ll 
find  it  will  pay.  Have  another  page  for 
things  to  do  on  stormy  days,  and  you  and 
the  hired  man  will  not  have  to  hunt  for 
a  job.  Just  pull  out  your  book  end  do  the 
thing  most  needful.  _  h. 


“FOUNTAIN”  SPRAYER 

is  most  compact  and  handiest  of 
all  small  sprayers.  Tank  holds 
3  gals.  A  few  strokes  of  pump 
gives  enough  air  pressure  to 
discharge  entire  contents  with¬ 
out  re-pumping.  Great  time  and 
labor  saver.  Discharge  under  perfect 
control  with  automatic  valve.  Has 
special  attachments  for  spraying  Fruit 
Trees, Vines  and  Vegetables.  Catalogue 
and  spraying  Calendar  with  formulas  for  mixtures,  freo  on  request. 


LOWELL  SPECIALTY  CO.  24  Main  St.  Lowell,  Mich. 


CAUMfWF 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale 


COSTS  ABOUT  <4  CENTS  A  TREE 

In  powder  form  for  use  either  in  powder  gun  or 
water  spray.  Manufactured  by 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works,  Shrewsbury,  N  J. 


Hoyt’s  Trees 

“Hoyt”  ought  to  know  something  about 
growing  trees — been  at  it  more  than  50 
years  and  has  more  than  500  acres  in 
nursery  stock.  Our  stock  is  all  grown  on 
rich  soil  of  New  England’s  rugged  hills; 
guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

We  have  an  extra  large  and  flnelotof  Peach  Trees 
and  Forest  Trees  at  this  time.  Write  us  at  once  about 
anything  you  want  in  trees,  plants  and  vines. 

Full  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

HEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


Great  for  Ears 
Great  for  Ensilage 

Here’s  a  variety  o',  corn  every  farmer 
■will  do  well  to  test;  a  corn  productive  of 
both  ears  and  stalk;  acorn  that  is  high  in 
quality,  early  in  growth;  no  barren  stalks, 
every  stalk  an  ear.  many  two  or  three  ears; 
stalks  leafy,  tender,  sweet.  Produces  a  paying 
crop  when  other  varieties  would  be  grown  at 
a  loss.  This  year’s  seed  is  fine.  PU.  00c;  bu. 
82;  10  bu.  or  more  81.75  per  bu.  64  page  cata¬ 
log  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds 
free  for  the  asking.  Corn  manual  free. 

The  Page  Seed  Co-, Box  12.Greene,H.Y. 


If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFF’S  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

in  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  I  will  mail  my 
1U04  illustrated  catalogue  in  which  I  offer  the  high¬ 
est  quality  which  can  be  secured  in  the  world  at 
prices  which  are  much  below  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  GLADIOLUS  SPECIALIST, 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FI  rtWFD  C  Bark’s  Floral  Magazine,  trial, 
f  Li\J  »v  F/I\.Oparjj;is  Floral  Guide,  1  904,  and 
Park’s  Seed  Pkg.,1000  sorts,  lor  a  big  bed  that  will 
surprise  you  with  new  flowers  every  day  all  summer,all 

for  stamp.  Oeo.  W.  Park,  BS1,  La  Park,  l’a. 


tra  gta  -Wanted  addresses  of  farmers  in- 
V  IX  IW  interested  in  Early  State  Field  Corn. 
White  Star  Oats  (not  the  kind  that  grows  300  bushels 
in  circulars).  Description  free;  samples,  postage  2c 
Iceberg  Lettuce,  etc.  Evergreen  Corn,  mailed,  lOc 
Irish  Cobblers  and  Gold  Coin  Potatoes.  Can  save 
$2  bbl.  SMITH'S  POTATO  FARM,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


TREES  OF  LIFE 

and  Fruits  of  Perfection  are  obtained  by  planting 
our  Pedigree  Grown  Nursery  Stock,  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear  and  Plum  Trees,  and  all  other  leading  fruits 
Prices  and  terms  unequalled.  Write  to-day  for  cata- 
and  read  our  special  offers. 

Riverside  Nursery  Co.,  Confluence,  Penna. 


Bi-Pedal  Sickle 
and  Tool  Grinder 

Geared  like  a  bicycle,  fitted  with 
famous  Carborundum  wheel  grinds 
20  times  as  fast  as  sand  stone.  For 
Sickles,  Edge  Tools,  Saw  Gumming, 
Polishing.  Farmers'  Special  Oder, 
10  Days  Free  Trial.  Price  $8.50. 
Keturnl  f  not  rials  factory .  Agents  Wanted. 

K.  Luther  Bros.  Co., 

22  Penn  Si.,  N.  Milwaukee  Wia. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker’s 

OLD  LINE  LIFE  INSURANCE  CLUB 

The  members  interested  in  this  club  are 
beyond  expectation. 

Send  your  age  and  the  ages  for  those  of 
your  family  interested,  for  particulars  to 
the  Secretary,  C.  E.  Rafferty,  106  E.  125th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


S  I  L.  O  S 

(  904, 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood. 

y  nUI  to  build,  plant,  fill  anfl 
II  U  II  feed  Your  post  office  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  Illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  on  silos  and  silage  and 

many  things  you  should  Ml  U  II 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co», 
Michigan. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  price* 
surprise.  Write  ns. 

S.  E.  McDonough  &  co. 
Dept.  C.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


SAW  MILLS 


Another  Great  Victory  for 
GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS  and  SUGAR  UTENSILS 


First  Prize  In  the  Vermont  Maple 
Sugar  Makers’  Ass’n  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  Jan.  6,  1904.  C.  J.  Bell,  George 
H.  Soule,  P.  B.  B.  North 
rop,  aud  W.  G.  Otis,  own 
the  largest  maple  groves 
In  Vermont  and  have 
equipped  their  entire  hush  with  Grimm 
spouts.  You  run  no  risk.  They  have 
tried  it  and  other  makes  last  season. 
_  One-fourth  more  sap  Is  guaranteed 

without  Injury  to  your  trees.  Samples  and  system  for  tapping 
freo  G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vermont. 


IDEAL 
SAP  SPOUT 

Made  open  or  closed.  Send  for  dealers’ 
price  list  and  catalogue  of  full  line  of 

MAPLE  SHUAR  GOODS. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON  CO..  Utica,  N.  Y. 


[ARROW  BRAND 

can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  S’™™. 

83  Pine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP.  K.R.  No.  4,  Erie,  Pa. 


THERE  ARE  NO  RATS  NOR  MICE, 

MORE  EGGS, 

NO  MITES  NOR:  LICE, 

in'the  henhpuaa  where 

S.  P.  F.  CARBOLINEUM 

FOR  SALE  BY  la  us«a. 

BRUNO  GR0SCHE  &  CO.,  108  Greenwich  St.,  New  York, 


XRE  OFCORN  | 

!  “Corn  Is  King."  Its  wonderful  possibilities  practical-  a 
ly  developed  in  the  newest  and  latest  Silage  work;  | 

“MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS.”  ' 

'  An  entirely  new  and  practical  work  on  Silos,  their  cen- 
I  struction  and  the  process  of  filling,  to  which  is  added 
!  complete  and  reliable  information  regarding  Silage  and 
l  its  composition;  feeding  and  a  treatise  on  rations,  I 
I  being  a  Feeders’  and  Dairymens’  Guide.  I 

j  I— Advantages  of  the  Silo.  IV— How  to  Make  Silage. 

I  II— Building  the  Silo.  V— Feeding  Silage. 

Ill— Silage  Crops.  VI— A  Feeder’s  Guide. 

212  pages  of  plain,  practical  information  fof 
practical  mon.  Contains  just  the  things 
I  you  have  wanted  to  know  and  coula  not  flndelae-  ^ 

I  where.  Copyrighted,  1903.  Postpaid  for  10 
1  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 

.THE SILVER  MFG.CO., 

k  Salem,  Ohio, 


The  DeLoach  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  Mill 

with  4  h.  p.  cuts  2000  feet  per  day.  All  sizes.  Shingle 
Mills,  Planers,  Trimmers,  Corn  and  Buhr  Mills, 
Water  Wheels,  Lath  Mills  etc.  Fine  catalog  free 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFC.  CO., 

Box  800,  ATLANTA,  CA.  - 

t  if  Moot  us  at  SI.  Louis, 


Rumely  Engines 

I  both  as  to  traction  and  generating  and  supplying  I 
power,  are  typical  of  all  that  is  best  for  thresher- 
men.  They  are  rear  geared,  gears  are  of  steel,  I 
crossheadsand  slidesare  protected  from  dust,  they 
are  free  from  trappy  devices.  Single  or  double 
cylinders,  burn  wood  or  coal,  or  direct  flue  for 
burning  straw.  Fit  companions  In  the  threshing 
I  field  for  the  famous  Now  Rumoly  Separators, 

|  Freecatalogue  describes  all.  Wrfto  for  it. 

Nl.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


JONES 

HE  PA  rs 

THE  FREIGHT 

SCALES 

BEST  LOWEST  PRICES  ASTONISHING 

PREMIUMS 

FOR  VALUABLE  INFORMATION  SIGN  AND  Mill  I\i 
THIS  COUPON  OR  SEND  A  COPY  ON  POSTAL.  O 

w 

Name 
P.  O. 

State  > 

JONES  [5'  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL 


CLIMAX, 


DELAWARE  PLANT  FARMS 

Strawberry  Plants  that  grow  large  uniform  berries  is  our 
specialty.  We  have  control  of  the  wonderful  new  strawberry, 
CLI  MAX,  the  greatest  yielder,  most  uniform,  largest  early  berry 
known.  For  full  description  and  origination  of  this  wonderful 
berry,  send  postal  for  our  large  Illustrated  catalogue  of  all 
standard  varieties  as  well  as  the  new  ones. 

COROREV  BROS.,  Laurel ,  Sussex  Co.,  Del. 


CkiMAl. 


Do  You  Keep  Bees?  awS 

X  keep  you  ? 

The  AMERICAN  Bee  JOURNAL  tells  HOW.  44th  year;  weekly;  $1.00.  Sample 
Copy  Free.  Experts  make  their  Bees  Pay.  Read,  and  be  an  expert.  It’s  easy. 
Women  succeed,  too.  “  Sisters”  dept.  In  Am.  Bee  Journal.  “  Honey  as  a  Health- 
Food,”  16-p.  pamphlet  for  2c  stamp.  Tells  value  of  Honey  in  Cooking  and  as  a 
Remedy.  Address,  George  W.  York&  Co.,  144  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


One-IIorse  Corn,  Bean 
and  Garden  Seeder. 
Drops  in  hills  and  drills  12 
acres  a  day.  Fertilirerextra 


Calu¬ 
met 

check 

row  _ 

planter  with  automatic  reel 
and  80  rods  wire. 


for  this  Com 
GardenDrill 
With  1 1  tools  complete $8. 50 
0O  20  for  Wo)  v  eri  ne 
Garden  Cultivator. 
We  have  complete  line  gar¬ 
den  tools.  Seed  Drills  65c. 


Steel  lever  harrow;  cuts 
10  ft;  60  teeth;  two  sec¬ 
tions. 


Steel  Cultivator, 


80  cts. 

buys  this 
seeder. 
Our  No. 
1428 

Genuine 
.Otis 
SjFjicrank 
““•"seeder, 
sows  wheat,  oats,  grass 
seed  etc.  Retails  at 
$3.00,  our  price  $1.26. 
Michigan  Wheelbarrow 
Seeder  12  ft.  $4 .95,  14  ft. 


plain,  with  6  shovels,  $5.25.  End GateSeeder, 
spreads  to  33  inches,  improved  pattern,  $5.30. 


0 7.50 for  Fanning 
W  I  Mill  with  grain 
outfit  for  cleaning 
wheat,  rye,  oats, 
corn,  barley,  beans 
etc.  beard  tor  cheat 
and  cockle.  Clover, 
grass  sieves  extra. 
Warehoueo  Mills  J23.60. 


0A.5O  buys 

perfect  ICO 
egg  incubator  com¬ 
plete.  84.35  for  50  Egg 
Wolverine,  Jr.  Incu¬ 
bator.  Brooders  $3.15 
and  up.  Handy  egg 
carrier  28c, holds  1  to  12 
doz.  Root  Cutter  83.25. 


For  this  12-16  all  steel 
disc  harrow.  Frame  is 
made  of  best  angle  steel 
Axle  of  cold  rolled  pol¬ 
ished  steel.  Discshighest 
grade  tempered  steel 
Springseat.  Draftis  di¬ 
rect  from  axle.  Guaran¬ 
teed  in  every  way. 


two  section  steel  land 
roller.  7  ft.  3  section- 
$17.50. 8ft.  $18.75.  Light 

running, strongest.best. 

°LOWS. 

~i.9S 

a  and 


up  * 


CUT  THIS  AD  OUT  cultural  aud  Farm  Machinery  Catalogue  FREE.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


NOTES  ON  SQUASH  GROINING . 

Best  Soil ;  Best  Fertilizer ;  Best  Cul¬ 
ture ;  Best  Location;  Best 
Method  of  Keeping. 

The  kind  of  soil  best  suited  to  the 
growth  of  a  squash  is  deep,  rich  and 
mellow;  a  gravelly  clay  also  gives  good 
results.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
climatic  conditions  of  Delaware,  but  1 
can  see  no  reason  why  it  would  be  more 
favorable  than  southern  New  England. 
I  would  not  advise  a  sandy  loam  If  very 
dry  for  squashes,  as  they  require  con¬ 
siderable  moisture.  If  not  too  dry  there 
Is  a  good  prospect  of  growing  a  paying 
crop  of  Winter  squashes  on  run-down 
loam  deficient  m  vegetable  matter.  In 
the  first  place  plow  deep,  and  harrow 
well.  Check  off  the  rows  five  feet  apart 
each  way,  leaving  two  vines  to  each 
hill,  the  object  being  completely  to 
cover  the  soil  with  vines.  On  richer 
soil  they  would  need  to  be  hinted  far¬ 
ther  apart.  Dig  out  large  round  hills 
15  to  18  inches  across  and  three  to  3% 
inches  in  depth,  in  which  scatter  well 
a  handful  of  high-grade  fertilizer  con¬ 
taining  not  less  than  \xk  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  10  of  .available  phosphoric 
acid  and  five  to  six  actual  potash.  At 
least  two  per  cent  of  the  ammonia 
should  be  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  re¬ 
mainder  from  dried  .blood  and  pure 
raw  bone,  or  high-grade  tankage.  The 
phosphoric  acid  should  be  at  least  six 
per  cent  from  bone;  the  potash  should 
be  from  nitrate  or  muriate,  or  both. 
Mix  the  fertilizer  well  with  the  soil  in 
the  hill,  then  cover  three-quarters  to 
one  inch  with  clear  soil,  drop  about  four 
seeds  and  cover  with  about  one  inch 
of  moist  soil,  (if  soil  is  very  light  and 
dry  cover  a  little  deeper  than  this), 
firming  down  well  on  the  hill,  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  well  up,  start  the  cul¬ 
tivator  and  go  over  the  ground  every 
week  or  oftener  until  the  vines  com¬ 
mence  to  run,  then  apply  800  to  1,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  the  same  fertilizer 
broadcast,  which  should  be  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  hoed  in;  this  would  probably 
be  the  last  cultivating.  The  object  in 
broadcasting  the  fertilizer  is  that  the 
Hubbard  and  similar  varieties  of 
squashes  send  out  roots  at  every  joint 
and  broadcasting  the  fertilizer  places  it 
where  all  these  roots  can  feed  on  it. 
On  sour  soil,  or  heavy  soil,  lime  would 
be  a  benefit,  but  not  on  a  vary  dry  or 
sandy  loam. 

I  think  the  best  method  of  keeping 
squashes  is  to  place  them  in  racks  some¬ 
thing  after  the  manner  of  onions,  racks 
to  be  made  of  slats,  and  so  one  can 
easily  reach  across.  Racks  can  be  built 
one  above  the  other,  and  high  enough 
so  that  squashes  can  be  seen  and  ex¬ 
amined.  By  placing  one  layer  in  each 
rack  it  allows  the  air  to  circulate  freely 
around  each  one.  Room  should  be  very 
dry  and  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature 
of  about  60  degrees.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  in  handling  the  squashes  not 
to  bruise  them  in  any  way. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  e.  e.  buuweee. 


An  Old  Orchard  in  Maine. 

J.  .1/.  P..  Xciccastle,  Me.— 1.  Will  it  pay  to 
re-top  large  sweet  apple  trees,  a  foot  or 
more  in  diameter?  I  have  heard  that  sweet 
trees  will  not  do  much  grafted  over.  Is  it 
so?  2.  Is  the  waste  from  shingle  machines 
(shingle  hair)  a  better  mulch  for  appl  ■ 
trees  than,  sawdust?  3.  In  an  orchard  of  100 
trees  should  they  be  all  of  one  variety?  4. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  pine  needles  as  a 
mulch  for  gooseberry  bushes? 

Axs. — 1.  Trees  a  foot  in  diameter  may 
be  top-worked  if  unsatisfactory,  but  care 
should  be  used  that  too  much  of  the  top 
is  not  removed  in  any  one  year.  Cut  off 
about  one-third  of  the  top  this  year  and 
insert  scions  on  stubs  not  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter.  Next 
year  remove  more  of  the  top  and  insert 
other  scions,  and  the  following  year 
complete  the  work.  So  far  as  I  know  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit  has  no  relation  to  tin* 
value  of  a  tree  for  grafting  purposes. 
Tolman  Sweet  is  often  used  as  a  stock  « 


for  top-working.  2.  Shingle  edgings,  or 
“shingle  hair,”  make  excellent  mulch  for 
either  apple  trees  or  strawberries,  and  I 
regard  it  as  superior  to  sawdust.  As  is 
the  case  with  sawdust,  it  is  better  to  use 
material  that  is  not  quite  fresh,  and  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pack  too  close¬ 
ly  about  the  base  of  the  tree.  We  have 
found  this  material  the  most  satisfactory 
ever  used  for  Winter  protection  and 
Summer  mulching  of  strawberries.  3. 
This  will  depend  partly  on  the  purpose 
of  the  orchard.  For  home  use  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  a  succession  of  varieties, 
but  for  commercial  purposes  plant  few 
sot  ts.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  a  solid 
block  of  100  trees  of  one  variety  unless 
there  are  other  trees  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  In  large  orchards  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  safe  plan,  to  say  the  least,  to 
make  every  third  or  fourth  row  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  variety.  4.  I  believe  a  mulch  of 
dry  earth,  provided  by  cultivation,  is 
the  best  mulch  for  all  small  fruits.  No 
harm,  however,  can  come  from  the  use 
of  pine  needles.  w.  m.  munson. 

Maine  Exp.  Station. 


98c,“r.$3MSlioes 

SEND  NO  MONEY. 

These  are  high-grade  Men's  and  Women’s  Shoes 
at  lower  prices  than  ever  before  heard  of.  We 
guarantee  them  to  be  more  stylish,  better 
fitting,  better  wearing,  than  vou  can  buy 
elsewhere  at  83.50  to  85.  This  Is  the  most 
wonderful  shoe  offer  ever  made. 

QQ  ft  Attic  buys  ,hls  Men's 
90  vvllIS  handsome  Blue- 
her  hand-sewed  sole,  boxcalf  shoe, 

in  latest  New  York  Tipped 
Toe;  an  extremely  stylish, 
high-grade,  durable  shoe, 
equal  to  shoes  that  sell 
in  stores  everywhere 
at  83.50  to  85;  sizes 
6to  11,  widths  D, 
E,  E  E.  Fit 


SEND  NO  MONEY, 

Write  for  order  blank. 

98  cents  buys  Guaranteed  83.50  Paten 

Leather  Shoes  for  both  men  and  women ;  also  i 
variety  of  other  good  shoes,  of  which  we  wil 
send  you  full  description  if  you  write  us. 

98  cents  Fitf.V&if. 

some,  new  style  elastic  Instep,  Lace 
Shoe,  made  of  special  vici  kid. 
on  the  most  stylish  last,  with 
Patent  Leather  tip.  The  elas¬ 
tic  instep  makes  the  shoe 
self-adjusting  for  a  high  or 
low  instep,  and  insures  com 
fort  to  the  wearer;  sizes  2h» 
to  8;  widths  A  to  E  E.  Guar¬ 
anteed  equal  to  shoes  sell 
ing  in  stores  and  from 
other  catalogues 
83.50  to  85. 

SEND  NO  MONEY, 
but  if  you  want 
a  83.50  pair  of 
shoes  for  98 
cents,  if 
you 


at 


Send  no  Money. 


to  examine  them  if  shipped  subject  to  exami¬ 
nation  and  approval  before  payment,  simply  say 
on  a  postal  card  "send  me  order  blank,”  We 
will  also  send  you  description  of  our  New  Sys¬ 
tem  Big,  Free,  nearly  1,000  page  Catalogue, 
whicn  will  save  you  dealer’s  profits  on  not 
only  shoes  but  everything  used  in  the  home. 
Highest  bank,  commercial  and  customer’s  ref¬ 
erences.  Address  GLOBE  ASSOCIATION, 
257  to  272  Wabash  Avenue.  Chlcaga. 


LIVINGSTON'S  blu  I  SEEDS 

Send  us  a  silver  dime.  We  then  mail  you  1  pkt.  each  Liv¬ 
ingston's  New  Magnus  Tomato,  Livingston's  Ideal  Cabbage, 
Livingston's  Kmerald  Cucumber,  New  Crosby’s  Egyptian  Beet 
and  New  Wonderful  Lettuce,  and  our  104  page  Seed  Annual.  Send 
us  back  the  empty  bags  and  we  will  accept  them  at.  5  cents  each 
on  any  order  amounting  to  50  cents  or  over. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co.  BoxO,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Seed  /tlnfff) 

$1.00  bu,  and  up.  V  mM  m  M 

Michigan  Northern  AL  ML. 

Grown  is  the  earl¬ 
iest  and  produces  largest  crops.  Hammond's  Sixty  Day 
Flint,  American  Pride,  Race  Horse  Dent  and  Thorough¬ 
bred  White  Dent  are  the  4  famous  varieties  today.  Amer¬ 
ican  Pride  made  197_bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre.  100-page 
catalog  fully  describing  these  wonderful  corns  sent 
on  request.  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.,  Ltd- 
Box  42  Bay  City  Mich. 


Try  the  New 

"estic  Tomato 

grand  variety  we  claim  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  productive  kind  *n  existence.  It 
yielded  1100  bushels  per  acre  on  our  place  last 
season,  grown  under  ordinary  conditions  and 
will,  we  believe,  double  it  by  special  culture. 
The  fruit  is  not  coarse  and  rough  like 
other  large  sorts  but  is  of  fine  shape  and 
unsurpassed  quality .  The  seed  is  scarce 
this  year  and  sells  at  40  cents  per  packet 
of  100  seeds.  We  desire:  however,  to 
place  our  catalogue  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  aas  a  garden  and  have 
decided  to  send  a  trial  packet  of25  seeds 
FREE  if  you  mention  paper  in  which 
t  this  advertisement. 

$100  in  Cash  Prizes 

for  largest  tomato  grown,  $40 
yield  from  one  plant, 
for  best  photograph  of 
ant.  Postal  brings  10c 
worth  of  seed,  a  chance 
to  win  a  valuable  cash 
prize  and  the  finest  seed 
catalogue  published.  Our 
Iowa  beedsareunsurpassed 

IOWA  seed  co., , 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


you  saw  t 


<^slEDs% 


Quality  First  Consideration 

Full  of  life,  sure  to  grow.  We  grow  in  the  North  what 
develops  bestthere.  All  our  seeds  come  to  you  from  their 
own  special  climates,  whether  North,  East,  South  or  West. 
We  sell  freshness,  strength  and  the  vigor  that  comes  from 
the  seeds’  own  climate.  We  also  handle 

FARM,  GARDEN,  DAIRY  & 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

You’ll  find  it  convenient  to  buy  ail  supplies  from  one  re¬ 
liable  house.  It  keeps  us  busy  and  we  can  make  you  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  Weissue  a  great  catalog  of  such  utilities.  See 
it  for  bargains.  Get  FREE  general  catalogue  No.  12. 

CRIFFITH  &  TURNER  COMPANY, 

205  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


-  „ _ eyei 

like  everything  I  sell,  are  of  the  very  best! 
They  are  Red  River  grown  and  you  know 
what  that  means.  My  catalog  tells  how  I  grew 
a  carload  of  potatoes  to  the  acre.  Write  for 
it.  It’s  free  and  I  throw  in  a  package  of  flower 
seed  and  one  of  melon  seed  besides.  Samples 
of  seed  corn  if  you  want  them.  *5.00  worth 
of  seed  free.  Ask  about  it. 

IIENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman, 

Box  3 6,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

The  Far  Seed  Corn  Man. 


TtJCTcndABDEN-FABMcccn 

1  CO  1  Cl/AND  FLOWER  OCCU 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  A  HALSTEAD,  2  and  4  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Corn 

challenge  the  world  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  more  prolific,  early,  big 
cared  corn  variety  than  Snlzer’a 
Home  Builder,  so  named  be¬ 
cause  50  acres  of  this  flno  corn 
yielded  so  heavily  in  1902,  that  its 
net  proceeds  built  a  beautiful  home 
for  the  lucky  possessor.  See  catalog. 

Here  are  some  of  the  yields  our 
customers  had  of  this  corn  in  1903 : 

157  bu.  per  acre. 

By  John  Flagel,  La  Porte  Co.,  Ind. 

ICO  bu.  per  acre. 

By  O.  E.  Michael,  Mont.  Co.,  O. 

196  bu.  per  acre. 

By  Richard  Spaeth,  Lake  Co.,  Ind. 

198  bu.  per  acre. 

By  J.  D.  Walker,  Hamblem  Co., 
Tenn. 

22 O  bu.  per  acre. 

By  Lawrence  Scheistel,  Ogemaw 
Co.,  Mich. 

225  bu.  per  acre. 

By  J.  W.  Massey,  Crockett  Co., 
Tenn. 

804  bu.  per  acre. 

Ray  Stearns,  Ransom  Co.,  N.  D. 
says:  “Ripened  in  120  days. 
Yielded  304  bu.  per  acre.  Next 
year  I  will  grow  400  bu.  per  acre 
from  it."  _ 

National  Oats. 

Enormously  prolific.  Docs  well 
everywhere.  It  won’t  let  your  acre 
produce  less  than  100  bu.  Try  it. 


hi 


Billion  Dollar  Grass. 

Most  talked  of  grass  in  America. 
Would  be  ashamed  of  itself  if  it 
iclded  less  than  14  tons  of  splendid 
ay  per  acre. _ 

For  10c.  in  Stamps 

and  the  name  of  this  paper,  wo 
will  gladly  send  you  a  lot  of  farm 
seed  samples,  well  worth  $10.00  to 
get  a  start  with,  together  with  our 
mammoth  340  page  Illustrated 
catalog,  describing  nch  novel¬ 
ties  as  Arid  Land  Baric  Macaroni 
Wheat,  Two  Foot  Oats,  Pea  Oat, 
Teosinte,  Victoria 
Rape.  Send 
the  10c.  to¬ 
day. 


SAt 


QCCnQ  are  the  b  e 

ULLUO  that  can  be  grown 

If  you  want  the  choicest  vegetables  or  most  beautiful 
flowers  you  shouM  read  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1904,-so  well  known 
as  the  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  mailed  FR  E  E  to  all .  Better  send  your 
address  TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  ®.  CO..  PHILADELPHIA. 


Try  Isbell’s  Tested  Seeds. 

"We  grow  m  the  North  from  choice  stock  and  offer  only  what  is  fresh  and 
wellmatured,  all  tested  for  vitality.  Highest  quality  is  our  constant  aim. 
"e  make  the  prices  right.  We  don’t  make  stale  stock  prices,  for  we  don’t 
offer  stale  see  <ls.  Our  beautiful  new  catalog  shows  allvarieties  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  worth  planting.  You’ll  And  the  worthy  novelties  there. 
Ask  for  copy.  It  comes  free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Jackson,  Michigan. 


Sparks’  Earliana  Tomato 

Pays  big — earliest  large  smooth  tomato  ever  grown.  Uniform 
size;  beautiful  color ;  three  times  as  produc¬ 
tive  as  any  other. 

1 5c  pkt.;  40c  ytoz.;  80c  oz.;  $2.50  VK  lb.;  $9  lb. 

Quick=Cash  Cabbage 

Well  named.  Yields  more  to  the  acre  and  earlier  than 
any  other  cabbage.  Its  solid  flat  heads  can  he  market¬ 
ed  before  fully  grown.  Most  profitable  and  desirable 
early  cabbage  ever  offered. 

I5c  pkt.;  30c  Yi  oz.;  60c  oz.;  $2  lb. 

Garden  and  Farm  Manual — Free 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES  Department  A 

By  Special  Appointment“S<«fjzn<n  tothe  Money-Mabtn" 

217-219  Market  Street  Philadelphia 


Everything  for  the  garden 


IS  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1904— the  most  superb 
and  instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day— 190  pages 

flowersen8:raVingS  8  5uperb  coIored  plates  of  vegetables  and 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distribution,  wc  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash 

To  ever)-  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses 
ten  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  catalogue,  and  also  send  free  of  charge, 
our  famous  50-Cent  "Henderson”  Collection  of  seeds,  containing  one  packet 
«ch  of  Sweet  Peas ,  Large  Mixed  Hybrids;  Pansies ,  Giant  Fancy  Mixed;  Miters,  Giant 
Victoria  Mixed;  Big  Boston  Lettuce;  Early  Ruby  Tomato  and.  Cardinal  Radish  In  a 
coupon  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a 
35-cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  of  goods  selected  from  catalogue  to  the 
amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO  5"7w?SlSK. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Celery  Blanching. — The  following 
notes  and  queries  on  celery  blanching 
are  quoted  from  an  Indiana  subscriber, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  helpful  to  others. 
Hints  in  culture,  and  marketing  are  al¬ 
so  timely,  and  are  worthy  of  more  than 
a  passing  thought: 

We  note  your  article  on  celery  blanch¬ 
ing  on  page  37.  We  stored  our  late  celery 
in  field;  it  is  now  in  a  good  state  as  to 
keeping,  but  after  reading  your  item  on 
blanching  we  would  like  your  advice,  as 
we  are  not  old  heads  at  the  business.  The 
part  of  directions  in  “Vaughan's  Celery 
Manual”  is  as  follows:  “It  is  a  good  plan 
completely  to  bank  about  one-third  of 
field  two  or  three  weeks  before  storing; 
to  hill  to  about  one-half  its  height,  an¬ 
other  one-third,  and  merely  to  straighten 
up  the  last  third  with  the  push  scrape  r 
about  10  days  before  the  final  storing 
away  in  beds.  This  gives  a  succession 
of  blanched  celery  in  average  Winters  if 
properly  preserved  from  Thanksgiving 
time  until  April,  when  it  commands  a 
higher  price  than  the  early  yields.”  1. 
Will  the  last  two-thirds  of  crop  be  well 
blanched  in  March  and  April?  Would  you  I 
advise  us  to  take  some  out  and  set  it  up  i 
in  the  cellar  which  has  a  temperature  of 
60  degrees?  We  examined  some  about 
three  weeks  past  and  it  had  only  begun 
to  blanch  very  little;  in  fact,  looked  as 
fresh  as  the  day  we  put  it  in.  2.  So  far 
we  are  much  pleased  with  intensive  cul¬ 
ture  methods,  comparison  cropping,  etc., 
but  shall  cut  some  things  off  the  list,  as 
they  do  not  pay  here;  for  instance,  cab¬ 
bage  and  cauliflower.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  more  pleasure  (we  want  a  little 
mixed  into  daily  life),  less  drudgery  and 
fully  as  much  profit  in  confining  our¬ 
selves  to  a  few  specialties.  It  seems  to 
me  the  average  trucker  works  himself  and 
family  to  death  in  trying  to  raise  every¬ 
thing;  then  after  it  is  raised,  attends  mar¬ 
ket  and  tries  to  beat  all  his  neighbors  in 
prices,  in  a  hustle  to  see  how  much  he 
can  sell  for  a  nickel.  Would  it  not  be 
better  if  they  would  all  hold  together  and 
keep  the  prices  of  good  fresh  stuff  above 
the  inferior  goods  that  come  through 
commission  men?  For  instance,  Florida 
tomatoes  are  now  arriving  in  very  poor 
condition,  soft  and  tasteless.  We  are  get¬ 
ting  a  third  more  for  our  greenhouse 
crop  and  the  patrons  do  not  find  fault 
either.  F-  m.  r. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.  I  fear  the  blanching  in  trenches, 
of  the  celery  that  was  trenched  green 
will  amount  to  very  little.  Some  growth 
is  necessary  to  the  blanching  process, 
and  to  hold  it  in  the  open  field  at  a 
temperature  where  this  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  would  be  very  difficult;  well  nigh 
out  of  the  question.  If  your  cellar  is 
kept  dark  and  the  roots  can  be  kept  in 
loose,  damp  soil,  I  think  it  will  be  a 
great  improvement  over  the  field 
trenches.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
periment,  and  the  results  ought  to  be 
of  value  in  future  work.  Start  slowly 
and  branch  out  or  curtail,  as  circum¬ 
stances  seem  to  warrant.  It  may  be  that 
a  little  higher  temperature  by  lamps  or 
oil  stove  (any  convenient  way),  would 
be  of  advantage.  2.  Intensive  culture  will 
not  do  all,  of  course,  but  it  will  certain¬ 
ly  make  many  crooked  places  straight. 
Without  it  the  highest  success  is  not 
attainable,  but  other  conditions  are  al¬ 
so  necessary.  Many  of  us  dabble  in  too 
many  things,  with  the  result  that  our 
efforts  are  scattered  and  no  one  thing 
receives  the  proper  amount  of  care. 
The  necessity  of  producers  holding  to¬ 
gether  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged. 
In  fact,  the  failure  to  do  so  is  the  chief 
reason  why  we  are  so  continually  at  the 
mercy  of  every  other  class.  I  think  the 
farmers  and  gardeners  are  about  the 
only  classes  who  have  to  pay  whatever 
is  demanded  for  everything  they  buy; 
and  sell  what  they  produce  at  the  price 
the  consumer  is  pleased  to  offer.  More 
concentrated  efforts  and  a  closer  get¬ 
ting-together  are  our  sure  means  of  re¬ 
lief.  J.  e.  MORSE. 


Falling  Cherries  ;  Black  Knot. 

C.  E.  .1/.,  Lakeport,  N.  H.—I  have  young 
thrifty  cherry  trees;  they  bloom  full,  but 
the  fruit  drops  in  a  few'  weeks  after  set 
ting.  What  is  the  cause?  Give  a  remedy 
for  black  knot. 

Ans. — Your  cherry  trees  are  probably 
too  young  to  hold  their  fruit  well.  As 
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they  grow7  older  there  wTill  be  less 
trouble  with  the  cherries  dropping. 
There  is  no  certain  cure  for  the  black 
knot.  It  is  best  to  cut  off  and  burn  all 
limbs  that  may  be  affected.  If  the  knot 
is  on  an  important  limb,  it  may  be  cut 
out  very  thoroughly  and  the  wound 
painted  over  with  kerosene  oil,  which 
has  proved  quite  effectual. 

Hybridizing  of  Sweet  Peas. 

A.  C.  B..  Calais,  Vt.— How  far  apart 
should  different  varieties  of  sweet  peas 
be  sown  in  order  that  the  seed  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation  may  come  true  to  name? 

Ans.— Sweet  peas  are  almost  entirely, 
self-fertilizing.  The  anther  bears  and 
sheds  the  pollen  a  day  or  two  before  the 
flower  opens,  so  there  is  little  chance 
for  cross  fertilizing  by  insects  after¬ 
wards.  You  may  plant  the  peas  as  close 
together  as  convenient  with  little  fear  of 
crossing  or  mixing  the  seed.  There  is, 
of  course,  a  remote  chance  that  little  in¬ 
sects  may  convey  the  pollen  from  one 
variety  to  another  even  in  the  buds,  but 
this  is  hardly  worth  considering.  _ 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


each  strand 


otTrus*  and  Cable  wire  board  fencing!*  composed 
of  six  thoroughly  galvanized  wires  of  ""berior  qual¬ 
ity, strength  being  equal  to  the  combined  tensile 
strength  of  all  the  wires.  We  make  one  strand  2  in 
wide  and  one  4  In.  wide.  Write  for  free  iampl« n 
The  Truss  Je  Cable  Fence  Co.,  612  luyahoga  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 

WIRE  FENCE 

Before  you  buy  WIRE  FENCE  write  us 
for  information  that  will  save  you  from  30 
to  SO  percent.  AVe  tell  it  FREE. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  83  Muncie,  Ind. 

CRONK’S 

Improved 

Staple  Puller  -  "  11  in.  long 

8  AT  THE  FRONT.  Ask  yonr  dealer  to  show 

t.  Three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
lamps— all  In  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
mil  staples  when  no  other  make  will.  A  cutter  that 
rill  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 
ay’s  use  will  save  the  cost  of  it.  81  .OO.  postage  paid 
;B0NI£  &  CARRIER  MEG. CO.,  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


FROST, 

BEST 
.CHEAPEST 

are  fooled  into  buying  wi  re  fence  because  the  picture 
makes  it  look  big  THE  FROST  is  made  of  hard 
wire  of  heavy  gauge  throughout.  Send  for  catalog. 
THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK 

3f  farmers  who  have  used  Page  Fence  for  years,  and 
still  buy  and  use  it,  for  economy. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


UNION  LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

has  been  fully  tested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  for  Small 
, 

its  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
mce,  and  places  It  In  a  class  by  itself 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly  , 
oes  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 
round  without  cutting. 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 
!  made  at  mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Cali- 
srnia  We  pay  freight,  and  allow  30  days  free 
•lal.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn 
nd  Poultry  Fencing  Do  it  to-day 
CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


MADE  OP 


ARE  THE 


inMF  .Pulverizing  Harrow 

MUlViHa  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 


SIZES 

3  to  13J4  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Sent  on  Trial 

To  be  returned  at  my  ex- 
_  ,  pense  if  not  satisfactory, 
Y"  Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

~  “An  Ideal  Harrow" 

by  Henry  Stewart,  sent  free. 
I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  Portland,  etc. 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Branch  House.:  1  1  O  Washington  St.,  CHICACO.  240  7th  Awe.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS.  t  3  1  6  W.  Cth  St.  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY.  MO.  215  E.Jeftorson  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sts..  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
’  PLliASE  MEM'lo.N  THIS  PAPER. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


S  Works  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps 
Makes  a  Clean  Sweep 
of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. 

A  man,  boy  and  a  horse  can 
operate  it.  No  heavy  chains 
•  or  rods  to  handle.  You  can - 
4  not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax- 
■  es  on  unproductive  timber 
q  land.  Illustrated  catalogue 
4  Free,  giving  prices,  terms 


Pulls  an  Ordinary  Grub  In  t  lA  Minutes.  I 

— . . .  ;  and  testimonials.  Also  full  fc 

information  regarding  our  k 

I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER,  \ 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  A  k 
STUMP  MACHINE.  \ 
_2- HORSE  HAWKEYE  ► 

and  other  appliances  tor  ) 
=gsiy=clearmg  timber  land.  \ 


U1TNKMFO  CO-  8«0  Hih  St.,  Monmouth,  III.  Address  Milne  Bros.  forSHETLAND  PONYCatalogue.  ) 

,  ,  „  ,  .  ww  w-w-r  ■*  vvwvwvv*** »**■•» 


On  the  Hillside 

on  the  level.  Perfection  of  work  in  one  way  furrowing-  everywhere, 
1  avoiding  ridges  and  dead  furrows  with  the 

SYRACUSE 


REVERSIBLE  SULKY  PLOW. 

Steel  moldboards  and  strips,  chilled  or  steel  shares.  With 
.automatic  adjustable  pole,  operator  regulates  width  of  fur- 
prow,  plows  around  curves  and  avoids  side  strain  on  horses. 
1  Hearn,  landside,  wheel  and  pole  always  in  line,  no  side  draft. 
WithPower  Lift  making  it  easy  for  the  boy  to  handle.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  us.  Catalog  and  beautiful  souvenir  free. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  SYRACUSE.  N. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest 
Syrup  Cans  and  Sap  Pails. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  LlnesvIIIe,  Fa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  Of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 


PRICES  GREATLY  REDUCED. 

POST’S  W  SAP  SPOUTS 

GIVE 

More  Sap 


THE  AIR  TRAP 
does  it. 


A  HOT  PROPOSITION ! 

To  introduce  our  Ball-Bearing  Stoel  Forges, 

Malleable  Iron  Vlaom  and  Blacksmith  Tools 

for  farmers’  use  we  will  make  special  prices. 

Ship  on  approval.  Prepay  the  freight.  Write 
today  for*  special  offer.  We’ll  save  you 
money.  Diplomas  from  Iowa,  Nebraska  and^ 

Kansas  State  Fairs. 

C.  R.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  123.  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

WATER  TANKS 


every  day 
for 

More  Days  and  make  _.  _ 

■  I  Hawaii  for  you  l!  No.  1,  Length,  3/4  in. 

More  Moneythan  any  |  W  Genuine  baa  signature 

other,  and  there  !•«  scientific  li  M  a  . 

reason  for  It  explained  in  our  11  M 
PKftF.  CATALOG  or  with  tt* 
samples  of  each  6  cents.  SOO 

delivered  at  any  B.  B.  atatlon.  on  each  label. 

No.  2  length,  3}f  ins. 

No.  1 ,  $1.86 
No.  2,  *1.60 
per  100. 

AGENTS 
WANTED. 
C.  C.  STELLE, Fifth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FIIRFKA  SECTIONAL 

EUREKA  we£DER 


1 1  WANS’ 


AUGER 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
Post  Hole  &  Well 

I  For  Post  Holes,  Wei  Is,  Prospecting  for  Minerals,  etc. 
|  A  man  can  do  thrice  the 
work  with  an  “lwnn”  than 
.  with  any  other.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov’t, 


THighest  award,  World’s' 

Fair,  1903.  4  to  10 inch  82.50; 

12  inch,  86.00.  Sample  at 
i  special  price  to  introduce.  Show  to  your  hardware 
(dealer  or  write  for  particulars. 

IWAN  BROS.,  DEPT.  4,  8TREATOU,  ILL. 


Cider  Machinery — Send  for  Catalogue  lo  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co’.,  118  West  Water  St  ,  Syracuse,  N  Y 


CLARK’S 


Increases 

yield. 

Decreases 

labor. 


Suitable  for  any  condition  or  any 
on.  The  only  weeder  with  flexible 
frame  that  adjusts  itself  to  any 
unevenness  of  ground. 
Catalogue  of  full  line  of 
farm  implements  free. 
KlillKlU  MOWER  CO. 
Utica,  a.\. 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  N.N 


KEYSTONE 

■  m  ffV  J\  Flat 


Flat 
Tooth 


TOOLS  FOR  pqnpc 
LARGE  HAY  ufiUlO 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft  wide,  1 
ft  deep.  Connects  the 
sub-soil  water  It  is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  In  sugar  cane. 
Strength  guaranteed 
Can  plow  a  newly  cut 
forest,  stump,  bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  tbe  land  true, 
dtean  for  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  15,000  tons  of 
Earth  in  a  Day. 

Clark’s  Rev,  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 

Made  single  or  double.  One 
or  two  furrows,  Ove  to  ten 
Inches  deep.  14  inches  wide. 
For  two  or  f ou  r  horses.  Light 
draft  No  side  draft.  No 
similar  plow  made. 

CLARK’S  ROOT  CUTTER. 

TWO  SIZES,  Cuts  1  or  2 
bushels  per  minute,  for  fowl 
or  beast.  Gouge  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog. 
PRICE, . 87  to  SI 6 

Send  for  Circulars. 

I  pUTAWAY  Uarrow  Go. 

1  ^Higganum, '  *Ct.  U.  S.  A. 
GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  8100 
Five  Horse  Power,  8150 

Saws  wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Runs  spray 
pump.  Catalogue  free 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


. wmmw 

Cultivator  and  Weeder 

The  perfect  cultivating  implement.  Kills  weeds,  mel¬ 
lows  soil,  saves  moisture,  increases  crop  a  third.  Hal- 
lock  flat  tooth  patent  manufactured  under  license. 

Narrows  to  30  In.,  widens  to  7 lA  ft.  Catalogue  free. 
Also  book  of  field  scenes  with  half  tones,  showing 
weeder  at  work.  Ask  for  them. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., 

1547  I*.  Beaver  St.  York,  Pa. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 


For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
\  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

ISTATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
'  AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC, 
Bend  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonial* 

State  You*  Power  Need** 

MARTEN  GAS  ENGiNE  CO.*  Rot  26  STERLING,  ILL 


ft 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ‘  ‘TH  EmMA°STERmWORKMAN, 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  half  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Especially  adapted  for  irrigation  in  connection  w'ith  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (Sizes  2,  2I4>  4,  6,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  16  Horse  Power. 
fc3r”Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Meagher  and  15th  Street,  CHICAGO.  IB* 
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WHEN  TO  SOW  ALFALFA. 

About  what  time  should  Alfalfa  seed  bo 
sown  in  ibis  locality  to  insure  a  good 
catch?  Should  it  be  sown  alone  and  seed 
bed  prepared  for  it  as  for  oats,  ov  should 
it  be  sown  with  grain?  I  wish  to  seed  mv 
orchard  of  12  acres  to  this,  or  vetch,  to 
afford  pasture  for  sheep,  and  at  the  same 
time  improve  the  quality  of  the  land.  The. 
orchard  has  been  plowed  for  several 
seasons,  but  no  stock  kept  in  it.  Could  the 
vetch  be  sown  in  early  Spring?  Would  rape 
be  preferable  to  either  of  the  above? 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  header. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
best  time  is  in  the  Spring,  when  the 
weather  becomes  warm  and  moist,  gen¬ 
erally  from  the  middle  of  May  until  the 
first  of  June,  or  perhaps  a  little  later. 
The  seed  bed  should  be  prepared  as  well 
as  possible,  malting  the  soil  fine  upon 
the  surface.  It  may  be  sown  alone,  hut 
our  practice  has  been  (and  I  have  never 
failed  to  get  a  good  stand),  to  sow  with 
it  about  three  pecks  of  oats  to  the  acre, 
as  follows:  When  we  have  the  field  well 
worked  down  we  sow  the  oats  on  broad¬ 
cast  and  continue  to  harrow  the  soil  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  the  seed  and 
pulverizing  it,  using  for  the  last  time 
over  the  smoothing  harrow.  Then  we 
sow  the  Alfalfa  seed  broadcast  and  cov¬ 
er  it  with  a  plank  drag,  which  we  have 
found  to  be  the  best  implement  for  this 
purpose,  as  it  leaves  the  surface  of  the 
soil  level  and  fine  without  packing  it. 
The  oats  will  check  the  growth  of  weeds 
without  injuring  the  Alfalfa.  Some  time, 
in  August,  when  the  oats  are  just  nicely 
in  the  milk,  we  mow  for  hay,  and  in 
this  way  get  a  crop  the  first  season.  In 
iegard  to  the  second  question,  as  to  sow- 
ing  Alfalfa  in  the  orchard,  I  cannot 
speak  from  experience.  I  have  been  told 
that  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  do, 
as  the  Alfalfa  roots  deeply  and  would 
rob  the  trees  of  fertility,  but  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  it  might  work  all  right.  It  seems 
to  be  true  that  the  soil  will  become 
richer  where  Alfalfa  is  grown  for  a  few 
years,  even  when  it  is  all  removed  for 
hay.  Now,  if  it  was  mown  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch  it 
would  enrich  the  surface  soil  very 


much  faster  and  there  is  nothing  that 
will  produce  as  much  material  for 
mulching.  It  will  not  stand  close  pas¬ 
turing.  The  vetch  can  be  sown  in  the 
Spring  when  the  weather  becomes 
warm.  The  rape  might  be  used  where 
you  wished  to  cultivate  the  early  part  of 
the  season  and  pasture  later,  but  would 
not  be  preferable  to  the  others  in  most 
cases.  d.  R.  PEASE. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  good  catch  of  Alfalfa  cannot  be  in¬ 
sured  by  sowing  the  seed  at  any  particu¬ 
lar  date.  Seasons  vary,  and  the  date 
that  would  be  most  favorable  one  year 
might  not  be  the  next.  On  a  soil  that 
has  been  deeply  and  thoroughly  plowed 
as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  land  is  fit, 
and  then  compacted  by  frequent  and 
thorough  harrowing  till  the  surface  has 
become  fine  as  an  onion  bed,  and  the 
weather  and  soil,  in  the  meantime,  be¬ 
come  warm  enough  to  cause  rapid  ger¬ 
mination,  there  can  scarcely  occur  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  get  a  stand.  If,  how'ever,  a  burn¬ 
ing  drought  sets  in  before  the  young 
plants  get  their  roots  several  inches  into 
the  soil  they  may  perish.  If  the  soil  is 
known  to  be  quickly  affected  by  drought 
it  probably  will  be  wise  to ‘sow  as  early 
as  germination  may  be  expected,  while 
the  Spring  moisture  is  still  in  the  soil. 
Under  other  conditions  it  may  be  better 
to  wait  until  the  soil  is  warmer,  so 
growth  will  be  more  rapid  and  the  Al¬ 
falfa  will  have  a  better  chance  to  keep 
up  with  the  weeds. 

Usually  it  is  better  for  the  Alfalfa  not 
to  sow  a  nurse  crop,  but  to  clip  the 
the  weeds  as  often  as  they  seem  to  be 
overgrowing  the  Alfalfa.  In  a  few  in¬ 
stances  the  Alfalfa  seems  to  have  been 
benefited  by  the  presence  of  the  nurse 
crop.  In  many  cases  a  good  crop  of  oat 
hay  has  been  secured  without  prevent¬ 
ing  a  satisfactory  catch  of  Alfalfa.  Al¬ 
lowing  the  nurse  crop  to  mature  is  al¬ 
most  always  very  injurious  to  the  A1- 
falfa.  If  nurse  crop  is  used,  do  not  sow 
more  than  half  the  usual  amount  of 
seed.  It  is  probable  that  either  vetch  or 
rape  will  give  better  satisfaction  in  the 
orchard  than  Alfalfa.  None  of  these 


plants  is  well  adapted  to  continuous 
grazing,  but  when  a  sufficient  growth 
has  been  secured  enough  stock  should 
be  turned  in  to  feed  it  down  rather 
quickly,  when  another  crop  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow,  or  it  can  be  plowed  and 
reseeded.  If  the  orchard  can  be  divided 
into  two  fields  probably  best  results  may 
be  secured  by  handling  it  as  follows: 
Early  in  Spring  sow  one  portion  to 
Spring  vetch,  which  will  come  on  quite 
rapidly,  and  when  fed  off  this  area 
should  be  sown  to  rape  for  Fall  pasture. 
The  other  portion  should  be  sown  to 
rape  in  the  Spring  and  when  fed  off  may 
be  put  in  to  Winter  or  Hairy  vetch  (say 
about  August  15).  This  will  make  a 
nice  start  in  Autumn  and  will  be  ready 
for  feeding  off  earlier  the  following 
Spring  than  will  the  Spring  vetch, 
which  will  again  be  sown  on  the  other 
part.  By  the  middle  of  the  second  sea¬ 
son  experience  will  indicate  which  of 
these  are  giving  the  best  satisfaction  on 
this  soil,  and  how  the  succession  should 
be  provided  for  thereafter;  or  if  suffi¬ 
cient  other  pasture  is  available  for  the 
sheep  a  part  of  the  time  so  that  it  is 
not  needed  to  provide  a  succession  in  the 
orchard,  the  whole  area  may  be  handled 
by  one  or  the  other  plan  proposed  for  a 
part,  as  may  seem  most  desirable. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  [Prof.]  j.  i,.  stone. 

My  experience  with  Alfalfa  is,  like 
yours,  limited,  but  from  what  experience 
I  have  had  I  would  advise  making  a 
good  seed  bed  as  early  in  May  as  the 
land  would  do  to  work,  and  I  would  sow 
the  Alfalfa  seed  alone.  I  sowed  some  Al¬ 
falfa  in  this  way  in  the  Spring  of  1902; 
it  grew  nicely,  and  we  cut  it  twice  the 
first  season,  and  in  1903  it  was  cut  three 
times.  I  would  expect  if  it  were  pas¬ 
tured  with  sheep  it  would  be  short-lived, 
but  have  had  no  experience.  F.  e.  v.  e. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

I  would  not  advise  sowing  Alfalfa  in 
an  orchard,  as  the  roots  do  not  decay  to 
afford  any  food  for  the  trees  until  it  is 
plowed.  To  plow  the  Alfalfa  success¬ 
fully  would  require  plowing  deep  enough 
to  injure  the  roots  of  the  trees.  I  know 
of  a  young  orchard  that  was  injured  by 


Alfalfa.  A  part  of  the  orchard  was  cul¬ 
tivated  with  hoed  crops,  and  made  dou¬ 
ble  the  growth  of  the  part  that  was  seed¬ 
ed  with  Alfalfa.  1  would  much  prefer 
seeding  the  orchard  with  Alsike  and 
White  clover  for  a  sheep  pasture.  This 
will  improve  the  ground  and  give  good 
pasture.  Seed  with  a  light  seeding  of 
oats  or  barley.  Success  with  Alfalfa 
depends  much  on  the  soil.  It  can 
be  seeded  with  a  light  seeding  of 
barley  or  oats.  I  use  10  pounds  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
vetch  or  rape.  A  bulletin  from  Cornell 
on  orchard  cover  crops  will  give  you  the 
desired  information.  c.  M. 

Fairmount,  N.  Y. 

Here  in  Onondaga  County,  where  Al¬ 
falfa  grows  readily,  successful  catches 
have  been  obtained  from  a  number  of 
different  methods  of  seeding.  The  saf¬ 
est  way  is  to  sow  it  alone  in  May,  after 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  Cultivate  the 
ground  at  several  different  periods  in 
the  Spring  to  destroy  as  many  weeds  as 
possible;  finally  compact  the  ground 
very  firm  by  repeated  rolling.  This  is 
important,  for  Alfalfa  will  not  succeed 
in  loose  soil.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if 
the  stand  appears  thin  the  first  year.  If 
the  soil  is  not  inoculated  with  the  need¬ 
ed  bacteria  the  growth  at  first  will  be 
slow;  later  it  will  improve  wonderfully. 
Sow  two  quarts  of  Timothy  with  eight 
quarts  of  Alfalfa  per  acre.  The  Timothy 
helps  the  stand  at  first  and  the  hay  will 
cure  out  much  better.  I  have  had  no 
experience  with  Alfalfa  in  orchards; 
should  think  that  it  would  do  harm  to 
the  developing  fruit  buds  from  its  rapid 
growth  during  the  Fall. 

GRANT  G.  HITOHINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Care  of  Animals,  by  Nelson  S. 
Mayo,  459  pages;  illustrated.  The  author 
is  a  veterinarian  of  wide  experience,  and 
the  book  is  a  real  acquisition  to  the  farm 
library,  covering  a  wide  field  and  being 
free  from  the  technicalities  which  load 
down  so  many  works  on  this  subject.  Pre¬ 
vention  of  disease  and  the  medical  and 
surgical  treatment  of  all  farm  animals,  in¬ 
cluding  cats  and  dogs,  are  special  fea¬ 
tures.  The  last  chapter  on  drugs  and  the 
proper  combinations  and  doses  for  various 
animals  and  diseases  is  of  special  value. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  Price  $1.25,  postpaid,  from  this  office. 


Special  Sale  of  Farm  Supplies  1 1 

*  SOME  GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  FIRST  CLASS  MATERIAL,  MERCHANDISE  AND  MACHINERY  AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES 

The  Chicairo  House  Wrecking  Company  is  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  on  earth.  We  are  constantly  purchasing  complete  stocks  at  Sheriffs  and  Receivers’  sales.  We  have  purchased  and  dismantled 
all  of  the  expositionsof  modern  days,  including  the  World’s  Fair.  Here  are  a  few  samples  of  our  ability  to  give  special  prices  on  farm  necessities,  which  would  cost  from  25  to  50  percent,  more  elsewhere. 


Kitchen  Sink  $1.25 

Porcelain  Enameled,  inside  and 
outside.  10,000  of  these  new 
sinks,  18x30  in.,  blue  enameled, 
@  $  1 .25.  Cast  Iron, white  porce¬ 
lain  enameled,  18x30,  @  $1.50. 
Larger  sizes,  write  for  prices. 


MSS  ««  a  1  in.  with  couplings,  3%c  per  ft. 
ripe  IX  in.  “  “  4lAc  “ 

First  class  wrought  iron  pipe  for  water  and 
other  purposes.  Re-threaded  and  in  goodcondi- 
tion.  Also  well  casing,  boiler  tubes  and  pumps. 


New  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding 

Complete  with  nails  and  painted  red  on  both  sides  at 

$2.00  per  lOO  Square  Feet 


Most  durable  and  economical  roof  covering  made  for  houses,  stores,  barns,  sheds, 
cribs,  poultry  houses,  etc.,  and  a  hundred  other  purposes  for  inside  and  outside  use; 
cheaper  and  will  last  longer  than  any  other  covering.  Sheets  are  6  and  8  feet  long. 

to  all  points  east  of  Colorado.  This  roofing 
at  $2.00  per  square  is  our  No.  10  grade, 
semi-hardened.  Very  easy  to  lay:  requires  no  experience;  hatchet  or  hammer 
tho  only  tool  needed.  Comes  in  Flat,  Corrugated,  V  Crimped. 

Brick  Siding  and  Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding.  Prices  on  application. 


WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 


Manila  Rope  7c  pr  lb. 

—  Good  ManilaRope, slightly  used, 

all  sizes, %to2 in. .7c  lb.  Newsisal 
rope,  shop  worn,  sizes,  X  to  1  in., 
8c  lb.  Twine,  all  kinds,  6c  lb. 
Wire  Rope,  all  sizes,  low  prices. 
Tackle  Blocks,  Rope  Pulleys, etc. 

(DCfT  buys  the  best 
out 

We’vealOOof  them, guar¬ 
anteed  in  every  way, body 
is  23x54  in., hand  painted, 
Sarven’spat.wheels,high 
pad.  leather  dash,  carpet, 
curtains,  storm  apron. 


Farm  Forges 
$6.35  each 

We  bought  several  carloads  of 
new  Portable  Forges  at  low 
price.  HORSESHOES,  per 
keg,  $3.00.  Horse-shoe  Nails, 
per  lb. ,8c.  Post  Drills,  $4.85. 
Blacksmiths'  Tools  of  every 
kind.  MIXED  BOLTS  —  a 
handy  assortment — per  lb. ,3c. 


Mason's  Fruit 

Bought  at  sale  60,000 
9  dozen.  We  purchased 
this  enormous  quantity  and  are 
prepared  to  make  immediate 
delivery.  Some  of  them  are 
slightly  shop  worn,  but  as  a  rule 
are  in  good  condition. 

Note  our  prices : 

Pints,  per  dozen  ...  43  cents 
Quarts,  per  dozen  .  .  50  cents 


Felt  Roofing  ™ 

VULCANITE,  .  .  .  $1.75 

RUBEROID,  .  .  .  2.00 

2- ply  “EAGLE”  brand  roofing,  1.15 

3- ply  “EAGLE”  brand  roofing,  1.35 
Prices  Include  nails  and  necessary 
cement.  The  “VULCANITE”  that  we 
are  offering  is  the  best  grade  of  felt 
covering  on  the  market.  Requires  no 
coating  after  it  is  laid.  Extensively 

used  on  sheds,  barns,  etc.  Samples  furnished. 


d 
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Gasoline  Engine 

Two-Horse  Power, 

Absolutely  new  and  perfect. 
Same  Engine  with 
Pumping  Jack  . 
Engines  ranging  from  1  to  1,000 
horse  power;  saw  mills,  boilers, 
pumping  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  every  kind. 

Ask  for  “ Machinery  News” 


WIRE,  #1.40  per  lOO  lbs. 

Smooth  galvanized  wire,  100  lbs. 
to  bale;  gauges,  11  to  14  inclusive; 
lengths,  upto  260  ft.— per  100  lbs., 

$1.40.  Smooth  Painted  Wire 
Shorts,  gauges  12,  13  and  14, 

;$1.10,  per  100  lb. 
ibale.  Barbed 
[Wire,  100  lbs..  $2.60. 
IPOULTRY  NETTINIj} 
j  160  lineal  ft.  to  bale;  12  in.  wide,  50c 
-other  widths  in  proportion. 


Steel  Fence  destructfb 
Posts ,  30c 


in¬ 
destructible. 
A  permanent 
fence  post  suit¬ 
able  for  fields,  farms,  pastures,  etc.  Made 
of  one  piece  hollow  tube. 

Price  each,  complete  with  staples,  30c 
Special  discounts  on  large  quantities. 

ONE-PIECE  GRAPE  POSTS,  the  best 
on  the  market.  Get  our  post  circular. 


WireNails&Staples*  9 

A  handy  assortment  of  wire 
nails, put  up  in  kegsof  100  lbs. 
ranging  from  3to30d,all  kinds. 

Single  keg  lots, each,  $1 .60 
Five  keg  lots,  “  1.50 

Wire  Staples,  one  size  in  a  keg;  %,  1, 1#, 
IX  and  2  in. 

Round  heads  ....  $2.25  per  100  lbs. 
Square  heads  ....  2.00  “  “  “ 


Hardware 


^’gle  bitted 
axe,  cast 
iron  .  30c 
D’ble  bitted  (ditto)  40c 
Good  padlocks  .  6c 
Wire  clothes  lines  10c 
All -steel  hatchets  30c 
Door  locks  ...  8c 
Monkey  wrenches  9c 
Mach’ists’  ham’rs  40c 


1 


Axe  handles  6c 
All  -  steel 
hammers,  30c 
Family  scales  .  70c 
Screw  drivers  .  6c 
Wood  screws, 
mixed,  per  lb.  10c 
Shovels  ....  30c 
Steel  rakes  .  .  25c 
Grass  hooks  .  .  10c 


Jack  Screws  SOc 

Brand  new  cast,  iron  stand  with  wrought 
iron  screws,  deep  cut  threads: 

IX  in.  diam.,  12  ton  each,  80c.  IX  in. 
diam.,  16  to  each,  $1.10.  2  in.  diam.,  20 
ton  each,  $1.15.  2%  in.  diam.,  24  ton 

each,  $1.85.  2X  in.  diam.,  28  ton  each, 
$2.40.  Also,  Lever  Jacks  for  $5.00. 


Bicycle  Lamp  80c 

Atwood’s  celebrated  bicycle 
and  vehicle  lanterns,  unsur¬ 
passed,  each  one  complete 
with  2  fixtures, fully  guaran- 
teed.each.SOc.  Also  Bicycle 
Toe  Clamps,  most  practical 
on  the  market,  per  pair,  5c. 


Dietz  Lanterns 

40c  up.  We  recently  purchased  at  Un¬ 
derwriters’  Sale  2,000  Dietz’  lanterns. 
Some  of  them  are  slightly  affected  by 
water,  but  practically  as  good  as  new. 
No.  2  Dietz  Tubular  .  40c  each. 

No.  39  Dietz  Railroad  .  40c  each. 

Dietz  Street  Lamps,  $1.75  and  up. 


Mixed  Paints 

Our  higli  grade  “Premier”  brand, 
guaranteed  3  years,  per  gal.,  95c. 
“Perfection”  brand  for  ordinary 
use,  per  gal.,  65c.  Barn  paint,  in 
barrel  lots,  per  gal.,  30c.  Cold 
Water  Paints,  per  lb.,  6c.  Write 
for  color  card,  mailed  free. 


from  Weddell  House 
rUH  MEftUrGv  level  and,  Oliio 

We  bought  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  fittings 
completeof  thiswell 
known  hotel.  It  is 
of  highest  quality 
and  sold  at  such  low 
prices  as  to  be  with* 
ni  reach  of  all.  We  have  a  complete  catalogue 
co  .turning  list  of  this  and  other  material  from 
high  class  Clubs,  Hotels,  etc.,  purchased  by  us. 


A  Carpet 

Thoroughly  renovated^ 
carpets  which  we  are'™* 
selling  at  way -down 
price.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  you  a  high 
grade  Wilton 
o  r  Axminster, 
good  as  new, at 

60c  pp  yd 


Bargain 


Write  for  complete  list. 


Doors ,  each  $1 

Like  cut.  Our  catalogue  contains 
list  of  Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Wln- 
dowsand  Building  Material  of  every 
kind.  We  can  estimate  on  your  mill 
work  and  all  requirements.  Also 

Plumbing 

Material 

tub  and  wash  stand,  for  #37.50. 


Bicycle  Grind¬ 

stone  — $2.25 

High  grade,  perfect  cutting.  All 
hall  bearing  frame,  as  fol¬ 
lows,  each  complete :  Small 
stone,  $2.25;  medium,  $2.45; 
large,  $2.65. 

Also,  Ball  bearing  Emery  Grinder 

complete  with  2  emery  wheels 
and  all  fixtures  .  Price  $6.50. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  57,  containing 
some  260  pages  of  material  easily  25  to  60  per 
cent,  less  than  yon  can  purchase  elsewhere. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


likely  io  be  a  test  Winter  in  New  Jersey 
as  elsewhere. 

Ei.aeagnus  Simoni. — This  is  a  very 
attractive  evergreen  shrub,  supposed  to 
be  a  garden  variety  of  the  Japan  species, 
E.  pungens.  It  has  a  few  short  spines 
on  the  branches,  and  forms  a  spreading 


Real  Winter.— In  comparison  with  rounded  bush  four  to  six  feet  high.  The 
the  phenomenally  low  temperatures  re-  leaves  are  broad  and  waved  or  crenu- 
ported  over  great  portions  of  the  coun-  lated  at  the  margins  like  the  holly,  but 
try  early  in  the  month  the  Rural  have  no  prickles.  At  this  season  it  has 
Grounds  records  of  10  to  12  below  zero  "very  much  the  appearance  of  our  native 


seem  quite  mild,  yet  this  is  the  severest 
cold  experienced  since  our  plantings  be¬ 
gan  in  1894.  Peach  and  plum  buds  were 
largely  killed  in  1898  at  four  degrees 
below  zero  in  February  of  that  year,  but 
the  preceding  weather  had  been  capri- 
■cious — warm  enough  at  times  to  start 
'development  in  exposed  vegetation.  As 
there  has  been  almost  constant  de¬ 
ficiency  in  daily  temperature  since  last 
November  fruit  buds  have  continued 
very  dormant  and  much  damage  is  not 
'-expected,  though  zero  temperatures  at 
:sea  level  are  usually  more  destructive 
than  inland  at  greater  altitudes.  About 
hve  per  cent  of  peach  buds  of  many  va¬ 
rieties  show  black  centers  on  inspection. 
Japan  plums  show  much  greater  aver¬ 
ages,  but  they  are  so  small  at  this  season 
Jhat  examinations  are  not  very  conclu¬ 
sive.  More  rose  canes  than  usual  are 
blackened  but  the  snow  that  preceded  the 
cold  wave  probably  protects  the  crown. 
Strawberries  and  dwarf  plants  should  be 
secure  under  their  coverings.  Ever¬ 
greens  generally  seem  in  good  condition 
at  this  writing.  Frost  has  apparently 
not  penetrated  very  deep,  and  the  Win¬ 
ter  sun  is  yet  too  low  seriously  to  affect 
the  foliage.  Blackberries  in  previous 
years  have  always  been  harmed  to  some 
extent  by  temperatures  approximating 
zero,  and  probably  will  not  wholly  es¬ 
cape  this  time. 

Glasshouse  Crops  have  been  much 
delayed  by  the  temperature  deficiency. 
Vigorous  firing  may  keep  the  thermom¬ 
eter  up  inside,  but  neither  flowering 
plants  nor  vegetables  are  productive  if 
the  outside  cold  is  intense  during  the 
period  of  minimum  sunlight.  Carna¬ 
tions,  roses  and  violets  generally  look 
well  and  show  abundance  of  buds  that 
are  slow  in  developing.  The  deliberate 
growth  of  blooms  at  this  time  allows 
them  to  come  to  great  size  and  perfec¬ 
tion  except  that  color  may  be  lacking, 
but  the  gatherings  are  small  and  grow¬ 
ers  do  not  enjoy  comparisons  between 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  the  actual  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  their  output.  Radishes  and 
lettuce  come  on  fairly  well,  being  seldom 
disturbed  by  low  temperatures  in  well- 
equipped  establishments,  but  shipment 
in  zero  weather  of  such  easily  frozen 
articles  has  its  difficulties.  Tomatoes' 
set  very  sparsely  at  this  season.  It 
needs  close  watching  on  sunny  days  to 
get  out  a  little  pollen,  which  may  bb 
caught  on  the  finger  tip,  a  bit  of  hollow¬ 
ed  wood  or  a  watch  glass  and  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  stigmas  of  unproductive 
blooms.  Tapping  the  vines  or  clusters  is 
well  enough  in  Fall  or  Spring  when  we 
may  count  on  eight  or  more  hours’  sun¬ 
shine  on  clear  days.,  but  it  is  scarcely 


holly,  though  the  Summer  aspect  is 
lighter  on  account  of  the  silvery  under¬ 
surface  of  the  leaves.  Simon’s  Elseagnus 
is  always  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
the  genus,  but  is  particularly  interesting 
because  it  produces  great  masses  of  ex¬ 
quisitely  fragrant  flowers  in  October, 
generally  lasting  up  to  hard  frosts.  They 
are  inconspicuous  in  size  and  of  the 
usual  dull  grayish  white  color,  but  the 
pleasing  fragrance  is  noticed  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  Blooming  so  late  no 
fruits  are  produced  here,  but  in  Japan 
the  species  bears  short-stalked  drupef* 
with  dry  flesh.  They  are  marked  with 
silvery  dots  like  the  fruits  of  E.  longipes 
now  becoming  abundant  in  this  country 
but  have  little  of  the  agreeable  acidity 
of  the  latter.  Simon’s  Elaeagnus  is  not 
regarded  as  hardy  north  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Our  specimen  has  not  been  harm¬ 
ed  in  two  Winters  without  protection., 
and  shows  no  effect  from  the  present 
cold.  Plants  are  grafted  on  seedlings 
of  E.  umbellata  or  other  free-grqwing 
species,  and  are  offered  at  75  cents  each. 
It  is  a  choice  shrub,  well  worthy  of  pro¬ 
tection  where  needed. 

Bohemian  Horseradish.  —  Several 
years  ago  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  distributed  horseradish 
cuttings  supposed  to  be  of  the  Maliner- 
Kren  variety,  famous  throughout  cen¬ 
tral  Europe  for  the  superior  size  and 
quality  of  its  roots.  It  was  afterward 
found  those  imported  roots  were  not  of 
the  true  stock,  which  is  only  grown  in  a 
limited  district  in  Bohemia,  a  province 
of  Austria.  A  subsequent  importation 
warranted  to  be  the  real  thing,  was  re¬ 
ceived  and  sent  out  with  elaborate  cul¬ 
tural  directions.  The  Rural  Grounds  se¬ 
cured  a  few  cuttings  and  crowns.  The 
cuttings  were  planted  as  directed,  in  a 
slanting  position,  nine  inches  deep  in 
soil  deeply  dug  and  well  enriched.  The 
idea  was  to  clean  off  all  fibrous  roots 
from  the  upright  portion  during  growth 
and  thus  secure  a  clean  massive  growth 
approaching  two  inches  in  diameter, 
with  the  characteristic  quality  of  the 
variety.  This  trial  was  unsatisfactory 
as  none  of  the  cuttings  grew,  but  the 
crowns  throve  very  well,  and  gave  us 
some  fair-sized  roots  having  very  agree¬ 
able  pungency  when  prepared  for  the 
table.  Cuttings  from  these  roots  planted 
last  Spring  in  the  foreign  manner,  with 
one  cleaning  of  fibers  in  August,  pro¬ 
duced  thick,  smooth  and  fleshy  root 
stocks  very  like  those  described  in  the 
Department  bulletins.  Maliner-Kren 
seems  to  be  a  cultural  variety  of  the 
ordinary  horseradish,  Cochlearia  Ar- 
moracia,  developed  by  long  and  careful 
selection  to  produce  roots  of  great  size 
and  keen  flavor  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  There  seems  to  be  less  tendency 
to  form  redundant  foliage  and  useless 
sterile  flowers,  but  to  concentrate  energy 
on  root  formation.  In  deep  rich  loam 
it  grows  vigorously  but  would  probably 
quickly  revert  to  an  inferior  type  if 
grown  over  compact  subsbil,  which  tends 
to  make  the  roots  branch,  or  if  insuffi¬ 
ciently  fertilized.  The  adoption  of  this 
variety  by  good  cultivators  would  doubt¬ 
less  increase  the  market  value  of  the 
crop.  w.  v.  f. 


sufficient  in  December  and  January.  The 
constant  stimulation  needed  at  this  time 
to  keep  the  plants  growing  well  ana 
fruit  filling  out  has  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  blossoms  of  abnormal  size,  not  very 
productive  of  pollen.  These  monstrous 
blooms  seem  often  self-sterile,  but  may 
frequently  be  pollinated  from  superflu.- 
<ous  flowers  from  a  cluster  already  well 
filled,  and  induced  to  form  fine  fruits. 
Mushrooms  are  very  backward.  Our 
bed  is  so  far  a  failure,  whether  from  im  > 
perfect  spawn  or  too  low  average  tem¬ 
perature  we  cannot  determine.  Rather 
more  care  than  usual  was  taken  in  the 
make-up  and  the  best  English  and 
French  spawn  used.  The  crop  is  several 
weeks  overdue,  but  may  appear  later. 
The  temperature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cellar  has  ranged  about  55  degrees  for 
the  last  three  weeks.  Altogether  this  is 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 


At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

Srofits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
range.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.*  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSQLL,  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


F'REE 

This  booklet  tells  how 
to  make  money  on  the 
farm,  and  outlines  our 
course  of  home  study  in 

Modern  Agriculture, 

Under  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brook'-, , 

Ph.  D.,  of  the  Mass  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Treats 
of  soils,  tiUage,  drainage, 
fertilizers,  crop  rotation, 
stock  -  feeding,  poultry- 
raising,  dairying,  etc.  Also 
Horticulture  under  Prof.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Agricultural 
Bacteriology  under  Prof.  Conn,  of 
Wesleyan.  Full  Commercial,  Normal  and 
Academic  Departments.  Tuition  nominal. 
Text-books  FREE  to  our  students. 

Cata.  and  particulari  free.  Write  to-day. 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOO* 
Dept.  18  Springfield  Mass, 


"I  want  Williams’  Shaving  Soap.” 

Nothing  but  Williams’  satisfies  a 
man  who  has  ever  used 

Williams7 
Shaving  Soap 

No  other  softens  the  beard  like  it 
or  makes  shaving  such  an  easy  job. 

"The  only  Soap  fit  for  the  face." 

Sold  Throughout  the  World. 

Want  to  try  it?  We  will  gladly  mail  you  a 
trial  tablet  if  you  will  send  us  a  two  cent 
stamp  to  pay  postage,  and  mention  this  paper. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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The  Actual 
DIFFER ENCE\ 


_  between  sprayed,  partial- 

Sprayed  with  a  U  sprayed  and  unsprayed  1 
Hard/e  pump.  [ruit  is  l^st  as  it  is  shown 
r  here.  The  best  fruit  is 
grown  where  the 


HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMP 


is  used. 


The  spray  from 
Sprayed  with  a  t  h  i  s  powerful  machine 
cheap  machine,  covers  tree  and  vine  with 
a  mist  as  fine  as  fog.  It 
works  so  easy.  Catalogue 

FREE-  Hook-Hardie  Co. 

Not  sprayed 
at  all. 


69  Main  St.Hudson.Mich. 


AUTO-POP,  J 

AUTO-SPRAY.  ! 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per- 1 
feet  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note  I 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time  | 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12  pi  unger  strokes 

compresses  air  to  spray  M  aero.  Wo  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  line  In  America  of  high 
grade  hand  and  power  sprayers.  Catalogfree. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

268  Sta to  St..  Rochestor.N.  Y. 
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SPRAY. 

M  ™  Automatic  Compressed  Air 

Sprayer.  Nohand  labor — has  agitator  and  brushes  for 
^cleaning  strainers.  Our  free  book  tel  Is  about  it.  "No  swindled  feoling” 

■  If  you  buy  our  pumps.  We  also  make  the  Emplro  King,  Car- 

■  field  Knapsack  and  others* 

l£IEL^FORCE  PUMP  CO.  2  1  1  th  St.  Elmira,  N.V. 


With  the  i 

ORCHARD 

Monarch 


WANTED. 


To  send  to  every  town  sample  of  the 

new  “  Kant-Klog  ”  Sprayer.  First 
applicant  gets  wholesale  prices  and 
agency.  Big  money  made  with  sprayers 
during  winter.  Full  particulars  free. 

Address ,  Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
16  East  Atb.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SPRAY  NOW 


For  San  Jose  scale  and 
8.11  fungus  diseases  use 

T  II  K  PKKFE  C- 


TION  SPRAYER,  furnished  complete  with  cart 
and  barrel,  combined  hand  and  horse  power.  Sprays 
everything,  trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
Thomas  Peppier,  Pox  20,  Higlitstjwn,  N.  J. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs, $2 .50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  ins.,  3^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3Hc.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD.  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  crop  that  pays  may  not 
pay  as  well  as  it  should 

Potash 


is  a  plantfood  which  all  crops  must  have. 
Without  sufficient  Potash  to  feed  upon 
no  crop  can  reach  that 
point  where  it  pays  best. 

Experiments  have  de¬ 
monstrated  the  value 
of  Potash. 

We  will  send  free, 
to  any  farmer  who 
will  write  for  it,  a 
little  book  that  will 
give  facts  in  full. 

GERMAN  KALI 
WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street, 

New  York. 


CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES, 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

Quantity  and  quality  fully  guaranteed, 

Write  for  prices  and  address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides 
of  limb  and 
does  not 
bruise  the 
bark. 

Write  for 
circular 
and  prices. 


4  Methodist  Preacher 

or  any  other  preacher  can  spray  with  our 
Separator  Attachment. 


Uf  U  V  0  J  Because  we  guarantee  the  nozzles 
HI  .  )  will  never  clog  or  work  poorly. 


{What  mixture  is  used. 

What  kind  or  style  of  pump  is  used. 
What  kind  or  how  many  nozzles 
are  used.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
THE  FIERCE  -  LOOP  SPRAT ER  CO. 
North  East,  Pa. 


FRUIT 
PACKAGES 

of  all  kinds. 
Berry  Crates 
and  Boxes,  Cli¬ 
max  Baskets  for 
Peaches,  Grapes 
and  Melons,  Bushel 
Baskets,  Vegetable  and  Apple  Boxes. 
Delivered  prices  on  carloads.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  to  either  factory. 

THE  PIERCE-WILLIAMS  CO., 

So.  Haven,  Mich.  Jonesboro,  Ark. 


AMERICAN  „°"  Rotary  Disc 
STANDARD  Automatic  PLANTER 


«  THE  OLD  RELIABLE.” 
EASILY  OPERATED  BY  BOY  OR  GIRL 


POINTERS. 

An  absolutely  successful  rotary  drop¬ 
ping  disc— adjustable  for  all  sizes  and 
numbers  of  kernels  ;  drops  accurately 
and  never  skips  a  hill  or  clogs. 

A  sheet  spring  brass  “cut-off”  that 
does  its  work  perfectly;  does  not  In¬ 
jure  the  grain  and  never  wears  out. 

This  planter  is  better  made,  has 
reached  a  better  sale,  has  proven 
more  popular  and  has  given  better 
satisfaction  than  any  other  hard 
planter  ever  manufactured. 

SOLD  IN  FORTY-SIX  STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES  0FTHE  UNION, also 
SEVEN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Prices. 


SHEFFIELD  MFG.  CO.,  Burr  Oak.,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Factory  Loaded  Smokeless  Powder  Shells. 

It’s  not  sentiment  —  it’s  not  the  price  —  that  makes  the 
most  intelligent  and  successful  shots  shoot  Winchester 
Factory  Leaded  Shotgun  Shells.  It’s  the  results  they 
give.  It’s  their  entire  reliability,  evenness  of  pattern  and 
uniform  shooting.  Winchester  "Leader"  shells, load¬ 
ed  with  smokeless  powder,  are  the  best  loaded  shells  on 
the  market.  Winchester  "Repeater”  shells  loaded  with 
Smokeless  powder  are  cheap  in  price  but  not  in  quality. 
Try  either  of  these  brands  and  you  will  be  well  pleased.* 
Be  sure  to  get  Winchester  Factory  Loaded  shells. 

THE  SHELLS  THE  CHAMPIONS  SHOOT. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Fool  Questions.— When  I  referred  on 
page  39  to  people  who  ask  whether  we  are 
not  afraid  our  children  will  be  laughed  at 
if  we  are  known  as  farmers,  I  evidently  did 
realize  what  a  crust  is  forming  around  the 
edges  of  American  society.  Here  is  an  in¬ 
dignant  blast  from  our  old  friend,  H.  S. 
Wiley,  who  should  be  thankful  that  he 
lives  in  a  locality  where  farming  is  the 
leading  industry: 

“There  are  a  great  many  things  I  would 
rather  see  than  the  person  or  persons  who 
would  ask  such  an  idiotic  question  as  the 
one  you  speak  of.  ‘Some  one  asks  if  we  are 
not  afraid  the  children  will  be  laughed  at.’ 
If  that  person  was  on  the  subscription  list 
of  a  paper  that  1  had  anything  to  do  with 
I  would  discontinue  his  paper  and  send  his 
balance,  if  he  was  serious  about  asking  the 
question.  Laughed  at  for  doing  clean,  rea¬ 
sonable,  dignified  service!  Why  the  ‘joy  of 
life  is  in  service.’  ‘Life  comes  to  its  true 
development  only  in  the  path  of  service 
and  self-sacrifice.’  I  suppose  a  person  who 
does  not  know  that  should  be  entitled  to  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy.  I  am  going  to  as¬ 
sume  that  question  was  asked  simply  to 
draw  you  out  on  the  subject.” 

Now,  I  have  to  take  things  just  as  th-sy 
come  and  I  am  forced  to  tell  Mr.  Wiley 
that  in  the  fringe  around  our  great  towns 
and  cities  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
while  morally  unworthy  of  brushing  off  a 
good  farmer’s  overalls,  yet  sneer  at  his 
work  whenever  they  get  a  chance.  I  could 
tell  some  lively  stories  of  the  way  such 
people  talk  and  act.  There  are  young  men 
and  women  who  get  a  job  in  the  city  at 
a  few  dollars  a  week— barely  enough  to 
clothe  them  and  pay  their  carfare.  Father 
and  mother  feed  them  on  the  farm,  yet 
these  young  sprouts  try  in  every  way  to 
avoid  being  known  as  farmers.  I  have 
known  grown-up  women  to  spend  time 
rubbing  their  daughter’s  hands  so  as  to 
make  their  fingers  long  and  slender,  and  do 
ing  all  the  dishwashing  and  scrubbing  so 
that  Mary’s  hands  may  be  like  a  lady's. 

I  used  to  blame  such  people  and  call  them 
foolish,  but  now  I  feel  sorry  for  them,  for 
they  have  simply  come  to  an  end  of  moral 
and  patriotic  growth.  They  have  lost  th 
true  conception  of  the  real  uplifting  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  human  hand— which  is,  as  Mr. 
Wiley  says,  one  of  hopeful  service.  He 
says  he  would  cut  such  people  off  ihe  list 
and  return  their  money.  Oh  no!  a  man  be¬ 
hind  a  paper  must  have  more  patience  than 
that.  We  have  hope  that  some  of  them 
may  yet  be  reformed  and  started  into 
growth  again.  There  is  a  good  old  hymn 
in  which  this  couplet  is  found: 

“While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn 

The  vilest  sinner  may  return.” 
vft  is  our  business  to  keep  the  lamp  burn¬ 
ing. 

TO  show  how  people  all  over  the  country 
feel  about  this  thing  I  print  this  note  from 
■  Tenipessee: 

“f  wonder  who  asks  such  fool  questions 
about  the  little  boys  being  ashamed  of 
■being  farmers?  No  lover  of  the  soil  would.” 

You  .see  these  friends  back  from  what 
I  call  t,l?e  crust  of  society,  have  not  been 
hrougibt  ,up  against  the  demoralizing  influ¬ 
ence  of  fne  city.  That  is  one  sad  thing 
about  the  town.  When  people  crowd  to¬ 
gether  their  vices  seem  to  spread  faster 
than  their  virtues.  The  weak  among  coun¬ 
try  people  cannot  stand  the  temptation  to 
prefer  the  poor  glitter  of  town  society  to 
the  truer  character  which  may  be  dug  out 
of  the  farm.  We  have,  unhappily,  a  class 
.of  farmers  who  seem  to  regard  the  faint  as 
,<  a  good  place  to  make  a  dollar,  but  a  poor 
i  place  to  spend  it.  Such  people  do  not  yet 
i quite  realize  that  the  child  crop  is  ahead 
iin  real  importance  of  any  other  crop  that 
(comes  out  of  the  land. 

;Some  of  you  may  think  that  this  sal  eon- 
idition  of  affairs  is  confined  to  the  Atlantic 
icoast,  where  farming  is  old.  No — here  is 
a  letter  from  a  Minnesota  city  where  we 
should  expect  better  things: 

“The  expressions  of  mingled  disgust  and 
sympathy  I  get  from  my  business  asso¬ 
ciates  because  I  spend  my  time  outside 
business  hours  on  a  small  farm  would  be 
highly  amusing,  but  for  the  utter  miscon¬ 
ception  of  life’s  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  seem  to  lie  back  of  it  ail.  The  ready 
entry  into  the  so-called  ‘best’  society, 
home  life,  club  life  and,  I  regret  to  say, 
in  all  too  many  cases,  church  life,  of  mon¬ 
ied  men  whose  private  lives  are  notori¬ 
ously  corrupt,  and  whose  business  methods 
if  closely  analyzed  would  be  found  equally 
so,  is  bearing  its  legitimate  fruit.  A  gen¬ 
eration  of  young  men  is  growing  up  whose 
ideals  are  set  upon  a  ‘money  by  your  wits’ 
standard.  The  farmer  who  from  choice  or 
necessity  begins  his  day’s  work  at  five 
o’clock,  instead  of  8:30  or  nine,  is  viewed 
with  feelings  of  pity  or  contempt— the  vic- 
time  of  his  own  misfortune  or  ignorance. 
A  pair  of  overalls  is  regarded  with  almost 
as  much  aversion  as  convicts’  stripes— in 
fact,  more  of  a  disgrace  provided  the 
‘amount’  which  on  rare  occasions  brings 
the  latter  is  large  enough.  Hence  the  epi¬ 
thet  ‘farmer’  as  applied  by  our  smart 
young  men  to  anyone  who  fails  to  reach 
their  false  standards.  Would  that  your 
words  could  be  burned  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  the  present  generation  of  young  men 
— particularly  those  in  the  farming  dis¬ 
tricts,  who  imagine  that  heaven  is  just 
over  the  municipal  border.”  w.  s.  w. 

I  can  testify  from  sad  experience  that 
the  farm  boy  who  leaves  the  farm  home 
because  he  thinks  it  is  slow  and  homely 
will  find  anything  but  heaven  in  the  city. 
I  would  give  a  good  deal  if  I  could  only 
make  some  of  those  young  men  see  that 
it  is  nobler  to  put  natural  dignity  into  a 
pair  of  overalls  than  to  try  to  take  arti¬ 
ficial  dignity  out  of  a  long-tailed  coat. 

You  want  every  young  man  to  be  a 
farmer  then?  Not  by  a  good  deal.  I 
would  not  force  any  boy  to  do  work  into 
which  he  could  not  put  his  heart,  but  I 
would  have  every  one  respect  honest 
labor.  As  I  have  often  said,  I  do  not 
blame  these  young  people  half  as  much 
as  I  blame  their  parents,  for  if  those  par¬ 
ents  were  strong  enough  to  see  what  their 
children  are  coming  to  trmy  would  know 
better  than  to  sneer  at  the  hand  which 
feeds  them.  As  for  those  of  us  who  live 
on  the  farm  and  love  it — we  do  r^t  care 
personally  what  these  silly  folks  or 


think  about  us.  If  it  were  merely  a  mat- 
itii1  of  business  we  would  say  nothing  but 
the  farm  has  a  National  duty  to  perform, 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  let  these  un¬ 
patriotic  weaklings  sneer  us  into  silence! 

Farm  Notes.— Thaw  came  with  the 
snow  piled  on  the  hills  and  the  ground 
full  of  frost.  In  a  short  time  there  was  a 
brook  on  every  hillside,  and  the  streams 
began  to  rise.  It  looked  like  a  dangerous 
llood  when  old  Jack  Frost  took  a  hand 
in  once  more.  Whether  he  wanted  to  live 
up  to  his  title  of  “Hon.  John”  or  not  1 
cannot  say,  but  he  laid  his  icy  hand  once 
more  on  the  hills,  and  the  little  brooks 
were  silent.  This  gave  the  larger  streams 
a  chance  to  unload  into  the  ocean  with¬ 
out  overflowing.  Now  if  we  have  another 
gentle  thaw  the  rest  of  the  snow  will 
gently  pass  away  without  a  dangerous 
flood.  There  are  some  drifts  on  the  hills 
yet,  but  nothing  to  hurt.  .  .  .  The  low¬ 
er  part  of  the  farm  is  generally  covered 
with  ice  in  Winter.  As  I  have  stated  be¬ 
fore,  our  best  field  near  the  house,  is 
shaped  something  like  a  plate  or  shallow 
saucer.  The  soil  is  from  five  to  12  feet 
deep,  underlaid  by  a  solid  ledge  of  rock. 
It  is  difficult  to  underdrain  such  a  field. 
Spring  usually  finds  it  soaked  full  of 
water.  Keeping  it  pretty  well  mulched  we 
can  keep  it  moist  all  Summer,  but  wash 
from  other  fields  must  be  kept  away  from 
it.  We  are  planning  this  Spring  a  system 
of  open  drains  which  will  carry  the  wash 
from  the  next  farm  and  from  our  own 
hills  rapidly  on  to  the  brook.  Then  by 
plowing  the  wet  soil  in  narrow  lands  with 
the  dead  furrows  to  act  as  open  ditches 
we  can  plant  earlier  and  have  a  better 
show  for  a  crop.  We  have  been  criticised 
because  the  land  in  some  of  our  orchards 
is  not  level.  It  was  left  purposely  with 
the  ridge  along  the  rows  of  trees  and  the 
dead  furrows  between  the  rows,  so  that 
the  water  would  not  remain  close  to  the 
trees.  ...  I  have  mentioned  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  hogs  that  I  have  in  mind 
for  this  year.  Our  plan  of  pork  making 
is  to  let  the  pigs  run  in  good  pasture  and 
orchard  with  plenty  of  water  and  a  fair 
amount  of  grain.  We  want  a  dressed  car¬ 
cass  of  125  pounds  or  under.  What  breed 
-will  give  this  best?  I  have  thought  of 
buying  a  well-bred  sow  of  Berkshire, 
Poland  China,  Jersey  Red,  Chester  White 
and  Cheshire.  I  would  weigh  them  when 
they  came  to  the  farm.  Keep  exact  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  number  and  weight  of  their 
pigs,  figure  as  well  as  I  could  the  grain 
they  consumed,  and  thus  know  at  the  end 
of  the  season  which  breed  gave  me  most 
pork  for  a  dollar.  I  do  not  care  to  see 
how  much  I  can  make  a  pig  weigh,  but 
how  much  a  pig  will  make  out  of  good 
pasture,  cull  apples,  water  and  a  fair 
amount  of  grairv  I  want  a  pig  to  take 
care  of  himself  largely  and  leave  us  free 
to  care  for  our  onions  and  fruit.  From 
my  present  experience  I  should  expect 
that  pig  for  pig  the  Berkshires  would 
win,  but  five  Berkshires  will  not  beat  10 
Chesters.  The  test  is  not  entirely  fair, 
because  pure-bred  stock  ought  to  be 
worth  too  much  for  pork  making,  and  I 
might  not  get  fair  specimens  of  each 
breed.  I  would  probably  make  cheaper 
pork  to  buy  grade  sows,  but  that  would 
not  show  results  fairlv  either.  h.  w.  c. 


Aho/ 


Aldrich,  Mo.,  Deo.,  12,1902. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen: — I  havo  spoken  highly  of 
your  medicines  in  this  neighborhood.  I 
think  your  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  Is  ex¬ 
cellent.  1  highly  recommend  it  wher¬ 
ever  I  go.  Enclosed  please  find  a  tvro 
cent  stamp  for  which  please  send  tn« 
your  book  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse  and 
his  Diseases."  Yours  truly, 

C.  H.  JOHNSON. 


m 


>SPAV/N 
CURE 


Dulwlok  Hill,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 

432  New  Canterbury  Road,  Oct.  26,  ’03. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. , 

Gentlemen: — Will  you  kindly  send  me  one 
of  your  “Treatise  on  the  Horso  and  his  Dis¬ 
eases?”  I  hare  used  your  Kendall*S  Sparln 
Cure,  and  I  can  safely  say  It  is  the  best  that 
I  hare  ever  had,  and  I  recommend  it  to  other 
horse  trainers.  Very  truly  yours, 

HARRY  SMITH. 


Is  Known  the  World  Over 

as  being  the  oldest  and  only  really  reliable  cure  for  Spavins,  Ringbone,  Splints,  Curbs 
and  all  other  forms  of  Lameness.  It  has  met  with  the  unqualified  endorsement  of 
horsemen  everywhere,  in  all  localities  and  under  all  conditions.  It  never  fails,  but  cures 
quickly  and  permanently. 

In  addition  to  being  the  best  stable  remedy  known,  it  is  unequalled  as  a  liniment  for 
household  and  family  use.  Sold  generally  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1 ;  six  bottles  for  $5. 
We  send  valuable  book,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,”  profusely  illustrated,  free  upon  request. 


r/yrf#auiS' 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont, 


^  W  U  J UO.  1  1  OViA 

CHATHAM 

Incubators 
*nd  Brooders 

On  Timoor  for  cash>  Pay  a11 

*  1  111  *  ^  freight  to  your  station 

•We  have  in  the  Chatham  Incubator 

the  machine  that  is  scientifically  and  automatically  regulated  as  to  temperature, 
ventilation  and  moisture.  Write  for  Catalog  and  all  the  facts,  free  Address 

M.  Campbell  Fanning  Mill  Co.,  37  Wesson  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

MANUFACTURERS  CHATHAM  INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 


Who  ever  saw  a  square  hen’s  nest?  We  imitate  Nature’s  way  in  the  “Iowa 
Round  Incubator.”  As  result,  there  are  no  half  heated  corners— no 
superheated  centre  draughts— no  chilling  or  overheating  eggs.  Buy  a 
Round  Incubator,  the  Iowa,  and  get  big  per  cent  hatches.  Directions 
simple.  Ask  now  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

IOWA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Box  227,  Des  Moines.  Ia. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT’S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  8afe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The. safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take. 

the  place  of  all  ltnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


ITHE  B0YWH0 SHOOTS 


a  rifle  or  shotgun 
under  the  instruction 


of  his 
father,  will 
enjoy'  the 
sport  and  never 
any  harm.  When 
you  buy  a 


i 

1 


Rifle  or  Shotgun 

for  yourself,  buy  one  for  your  son. 

Our  Free  Book  the  “Stevens,” 

also  articles  on  hunting,  fishing,  camping, 
target  shooting,  etc.  When  your  dealer 
won't  supply  the  '‘Stevens”  we  sell  direct, 
express  paid  at  catalogue  prices. 


Address 


J,  STEVENS  AR5P  AM)  TOOL  CO. 

A  CLEVER  PUZZIE  1  .’Iain  Street 

for  4c.  in  stamps.  1  Chicopee  t  alia,  Maas, 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS. 

orders  promptly  filled  from 
Buffalo.  Catalog  free,  Poultry  Book  10c. 

Dos  Moines  Incubstor  Co..  Dept.  80.  Dos  Moines,  Is. 
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fur-da  Fine  Poultry. 


RELIABLE 

is  a  word  that  stands  for  tho 
best  Incubators  and  Brooders 
in  the  world.  Each  has  special  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features.  Send  10c  postage  for 
Book  No.  19,  juat  out,  giving  guaranty  of 
&n*y  back  iflnoubatorisnot  satisfactory. 
Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co# , 
Box  li-101  Quluey,  Illinois. 


$  I  O-80  For 
I  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfeot  In  construction  and 
aotion.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egf.  Write  for  oatalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


CYPHERS  Incubators 


The  Bantam 

beats  ’em  all.  One  customer  writes  he  ob¬ 
tained  51  chicks  from  60  eggs.  The 
1  Bantam  hatches  every  fertile  egg  every 
time.  Catalogue  proves  1 1 — sent  free. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 
Box,  3J8,  Springfield,  O. 


POULTRY  PAYS 

when  the  hens  lay.  Keep  them 
laying.  For  hatching  and  brood¬ 
ing  use  the  best  reasonable  priced 
Incubators  and  Brooders  —  built 
upon  honor,  sold  upon  guarantee, 

THE  ORMAS 

L  A.  Bants.  Llgonler,  Indiana 


Frss  Catalog 


V  FEED  SHVED 

by  its  grinding  (some  say  it’s  a 
half)  will  shortly  buy  you 
THE  BEST  AND  FASTEST 
mill  made  for  crushing  ear  corn 
and  mixingandgrindingallkinds 
of  grai  n  1  n  righ  t  proportions. 

Ball  bearing*  make  the 


QUAKER  CITY 

^  GRINDING  MILL 

the  easiest  running  millin  the  world.  Its  double  hopper 
gives  you  an  even  mixture  of  chop,  ground  coarse  or  fine, 
j  ustas  wanted.  It  does  these  tilings  to  your  satisfaction 
under  our  guarantee,  AND  YOU  HAVE  TIME  TO 
PROVE  IT.  IF  IT  FAILS,  RETURN  AT  OUR  EX- 
PCNSE.  A  mill  that's  made  to  serve  and  last.  Don't 
buy  till  you  send  for  our  free  87th  Annual  Catalog.  We  sell 
gas  and  gasoline  engines  carrying  a  five  year  guarantee. 


TneiW.SliouuGo. 


8737  Filbert SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Canal  A  Randolph  Sts. ,  Chicago,  III. 


Don’t  Buy  Without  Rending  Our 

Incubator 

Book 


it  is  bright,  interesting,  practical.  It  tells  just 
what  you  want  to  know — what  you  must  know 
to  buy  wisely.  The  man  who  writes  it  has 
spent  22  years  in  developing  the  incubator 
It  was  he  who  perfected  the  Racines,  and  his 
book  tells  you  about  them — also  about  all  others. 

Write  for  it  to-day— it  is  free. 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87  Racine,  Wis. 


I  382  FIRST  PRIZES 

AWARDED  PRAIRIE  STATE 
IHCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

The  United  States  Government  I 
continues  to  use  them  exclu¬ 
sively  j  also  the  largest  poultry 
|  and  auck  breeders.  Our  catalog 
I  will  interest  you.  Send  for  one.  I 
[Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.| 
Homer  .City,  Pa. 


Cornell  Incubator 

Advancement. 

Comal  1 1  ncubator—  heated  and  ventilated 

in  Nature  s  way.  Always  gets  proper  moist¬ 
ure  lines  at  the  right  time.  Result:  Most 
vigorous  chicks  ever  hatched  artificially. 
Gold  Medal— Highest  Award — Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition.  Catalogue  of  valuable 
L  ^  poultry  information  mailed  free. 

CORNELL  INCB.  MFC.  CO.,  Box  M  ,  Ithaca,  H.  Y. 


BVILT  TO  LAST, 

Never  outclassed— Snre  Hatch 
Incubators.  Built  better  than 
your  house.  No  hot  centers ;  nc 
chilling  draughts  on  sensitive 
eggs.  Every  cubic  inch  in  egg 
chamber  at  uniform,  blood  tem¬ 
perature  of  fowl.  It’s  a  continual 
pleasure  to  hatch  nearly  every 
fertile  egg  with  a  Sure  Hatch. 

Free  catalogue  ,  C25  with  pictures  tells  lively  story. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Clay  Center,  Neb.  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


Leave  Off  Chopping, 

wasting  your  time  and  strength  It  is  easy  I 
work— turning  the  wood  pile  into  money  or  | 
keeping  up  your  own  fires  with 

Freeman’s  w°sdaWs. 


ay,  . 

working  machines 
of  varied  patterns 
and  right  prices. 
We  also  make  the 
famous  Freeman 
Windmills,  Corn 
Shelters,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters.  etc. 

Ask  for  our  cata¬ 
logue  108 

FREEMAN  &  SONS 
MFG.  CO., 

I  Racial,  Wisconsin. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  HAN. 

On  page  381,  last  volume,  Mr.  Mapes  de¬ 
scribed  his  home-made  brooder.  He  said 
the  door  was  12  inches  from  the  floor  of 
the  house.  1  suppose  he  has  an  inclined 
runway  for  the  chicks  to  get  to  the  floor. 
Do  they  find  their  way  out  and  in  all 
right?  How  would  it  do  to  have  the  floor 
of  the  hallway  a  foot  lower  than  the  main 
floor,  projecting  under  far  enough  to  get 
the  lamps  under  the  brooders?  All  one 
would  need  then  would  be  the  hovers  and 
the  chicks  would  be  on  the  level  all  the 
time.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  your 
hover  for  100  chicks,  and  how  high  is  it 
from  the  floor?  Is  the  hallway  in  your 
brooder  house  partitioned  off  with  boards 
or  wire  netting,  and  how  about  the  par¬ 
titions  between  the  pens?  v.  b. 

Long  Island. 

A  Few  Disadvantages. — While  the 
arrangement  of  the  floor  suggested 
would  have  some  advantages,  there 
would  also  be  disadvantages  as  an  off¬ 
set.  In  the  first  place  the  sills  and  floor 
beams  could  not  be  all  set  on  a  level 
foundation,  making  a  more  difficult  and 
expensive  task  to  build.  On  a  level  site 
the  whole  floor  of  the  pens  would  be  12 
inches  higher  from  the  ground  than 
necessary,  or  else  the  floor  of  the  hall¬ 
way  would  be  too  close  to  the  ground. 
An  inclined  runway  is  as  objectionable 
for  the  chicks  to  leave  and  enter  the 
house,  as  for  the  brooder.  The  door 
from  the  hall  into  the  pens  should  not 
extend  clear  down  to  the  floor  of  the 
pen,  as  the  chicks  would  be  likely  to 
steal  out  into  the  hall  every  time  the  at¬ 
tendant  opens  the  door  to  enter  the  pen. 
A  baseboard  12  inches  wide  under  the 
door  helps  to  avoid  this.  With  the 
floor  of  the  hall  12  inches  lower,  it 
would  make  a  pretty  high  step  from  the 
hall  into  the  pen,  over  this  baseboard. 
Our  hallway  is  partitioned  off  with 
boards  the  first  3  feet,  and  wire  above 
that.  Between  the  pens  there  is  a  base¬ 
board  10  inches  wide,  and  wire  above 
that.  The  doors  leading  from  hall  to 
pens  are  also  wire. 

Brooder  and  Hovers. — The  floor  of 
the  brooders  is  3 1/2  x  1  feet,  with  the 
narrower  portion  or  end  towards  the 
hall.  The  hover  is  eight  inches  from  the 
floor,  and  is  four  feet  long  by  18  inches 
wide,  and  should  be  close  to  the  back 
of  the  brooder,  right  against  the  wire 
of  the  partition  between  the  pens.  This 
gives  the  chicks  an  opportunity  for  fresh 
air  at  both  front  and  back  of  hover. 
The  ends  of  the  brooder  are  wood,  ex¬ 
tending  eight  inches  above  the  brooder 
floor,  the  hover  resting  on  these  ends. 
This  gives  a  floor  space  to  the  brooder 
of  4x2  feet  in  front  of  the  hover. 
When  the  chicks  are  first  placed  in  the 
brooder  they  should  be  confined  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  hover,  until  they 
learn  where  to  look  for  the  heat.  Nail 
a  block  to  a  strip  of  eight-inch  board  of 
proper  length,  in  order  to  prevent  its 
falling  down  on  the  chicks,  and  stand 
the  board  on  edge  a  few  inc.hes  away 
from  the  hover.  As  the  chicks  grow 
older,  slide  the  board  back  until  they 
have  the  whole  space,  2x4  feet  in 
front  of  the  hover.  By  the  time  the 
chicks  are  a  week  or  10  days  old  they 
will  begin  to  jump  over  the  eight-inch 
fence  which  encloses  their  home,  and 
they  can  then  safely  be  allowed  to  try 
the  inclined  runway,  by  removing  the 
block  and  board  entirely.  Watch  them 
a  little  the  first  day,  to  see  that  they 
find  their  way  back  to  the  heat,  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble  thereafter.  The 
inclined  runway  is  4  feet  wide,  extend¬ 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  brooder 
floor. 

Food  for  Egg  Quality. — Can  the 
quality  of  the  eggs  be  influenced  by  the 
feeder?  Without  doubt  it  can.  The 
color  of  the  yolk  is  surely  influenced  by 
the  food.  Among  other  experiments  in 


feeding  which  we  have  been  trying  the 
present  Winter,  is  that  of  feeding  wheat 
exclusively  for  grain.  Little  else  was 
fed  for  a  time,  except  meat  in  some 
form.  One  of  the  effects  was  to  pro¬ 
duce  such  pale  yellow  yolks  that  I  was 
ashamed  of  them.  I  shall  not  discuss 
here  the  question  of  the  relative  merits 
of  a  dark  yellow  yolk  and  a  pale  yolk. 
The  dark  yolk  is  preferred  in  most  mar¬ 
kets,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  try 
to  supply  what  your  market  demands. 
It  is  said  that  one  reason  why  southern 
eggs  bring  less  in  New  York  market 
than  western  eggs,  is  on  account  of  their 
pale  yolks.  I  have  noticed  before,  that 
wheat  produces  a  pale  yolk,  and  iiad 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  confirm  the 
belief  on  this  occasion.  I  eat  at  least 
one  poached  egg  on  toast  every  morning 
and  evening,  and  I  could  see  the  color 
gradually  fade  out  of  my  favorite  dish 
as  the  days  went  by,  until  an  abnormal¬ 
ly  light-colored  egg  was  the  regular 
dish  set  before  me.  After  changing  the 
feed  to  one  meal  of  wFeat  and  one  of 
corn,  the  color  has  gradually  stolen 
back  into  the  bull’s-eye  on  my  toast, 
reminding  me  of  the  bloom  of  health 
returning  to  the  cheek  of  fhe  conva¬ 
lescent. 

Eggs  for  Food. — There  is  a  popular 
belief  that  a  steady  diet  of  eggs  tends 
to  “biliousness.”  For  a  number  of 
years  I  refrained  from  eating  eggs  and 
drinking  milk,  except  on  rare  occasions, 
thinking  they  produced  this  effect.  I 
was  all  the  time  losing  strength  and 
weight,  though  my  appetite  was  good, 
and  I  ate  enough,  and  probably  too 
much,  to  keep  up  my  strength.  After 
my  weight  got  below  120  pounds,  and  I 
was  too  weak  to  attend  to  my  usual 
work,  I  consulted  a  physician.  He  at¬ 
tributed  my  trouble  to  a  catarrhal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  stomachy,  and  advised  milk 
and  eggs  as  a  principal  diet.  I  told  him 
that  they  did  not  agree  with  me. 

“Drop  coffee  and  tea  and  try  it,”  was 
his  advice.  This  was  nearly  two  years 
ago,  and  I  have  drunk  milk  freely  with 
every  meal  since,  and  eaten  eggs  at  least 
twice  a  day.  This,  with  oatmeal,  has 
been  my  principal  nourishment,  yet  it 
has  added  nearly  20  pounds  to  my  avoir¬ 
dupois,,  arid  caused  no  symptoms  of 
biliousness.  This  bit  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  may  give  an  added  appropriate¬ 
ness  to  the  caption  which  the  editor  has 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  column. 

o.  w.  WARES. 

A  Hen  Record. — I  have  read  reports  of 
hens  doing  pretty  well,  so  thought  I  would 
tell  you  about  mine.  I  have  a  flock  of  37 
R.  I.  Red  pullets  hatched  the  middle  of 
April,  which  laid  in  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1903,  55  dozen  eggs  at  40  cents  a  dozen 
wholesale.  The  feed  cost  $3.75,  making  a 
profit  of  $18.25.  w.  p.  h. 

Danvers,  Mass. 

“Your  husband  seems  to  have  an  ex¬ 
alted  opinion  of  you,”  remarked  the 
bride’s  aunt.  “He  says  you  are  his  right 
hand.”  “Yes,”  rejoined  the  young  wife 
with  a  sigh  long  drawn  out,  “but  he’s 
one  of  those  men  who  never  let  their 
right  hand  know  what  their  left  hand 
does.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 


I!*®  Best  Horse 

is  liable  to  "go  lame”  at  any 
time.  C\irbs, .  Splints, 
Sp&.vlns  and  other  forms  of 
L&meness  yield  readily 
and  are  cured  permanently  by 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Used  internally  it  is  infallible  for 
Colic,  Distemper,  Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Dr.  Sf  A.  TUTTLE,  3#  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bewar*  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  bnt  Tuttle’s, 
▲void  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relict  if  any. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCKFARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  in  America  of 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COACH,  PERCHER0N-N0RMAN 
AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Our  last  importation  of  1903,  consisting  of  100  head  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions,  arrived  at  Lafayette  July  10,  making  three 
importations  last  year.  Our  first  importation  of  1904  arrived  at  Lafayette 
by  special  express  January  10.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Lafayette  Stock 
Farm  have  we  been  able  to  offer  so  great  a  lot  of  high-class  stallions,  three  to 
five  years  of  age.  We  select  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  but  good,  sound,  serviceable  horses  that 
will  do  our  customers  good  and  on  which  we  will  put  a  gilt-edge  guarantee.  We  give  iong  time  to  responsible 
buyers,  and  our  prices  are  as  low  as  any  responsible  firm  can  sell  them.  Correspondence  Invited. 

J.  CROUCH  c fa  SOIST,  PROPS.,  LAFAYETTE,  IKTID. 


Don’t  Use  a 
Scrub  Bull. 


Booklet  B  1 
gives  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  keep- 
Ing  a  pure 
bred  sire  at 
the  head  of 
your  herd. 

Sale  List  B19 
tells  how  you 


YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO 


may  secure  a 
butter  bred 
bull  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  If  Interested  write  for  them. 
See  advertisements  on  page  5. 62  and  76. 


WINTERGREEN  HILL  FARM, 

SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  the  empire 

Stock  &  Poultry  Food 

is  guaranteed  the  bestor  your 
money  back,  and  is  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  a 
savingof  more  than  50  per  cent. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

EMPIRE  FOOD  CO., 

64  Elizabeth  St.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  STOCK  FEED 

BETTER  THAN  MANGELS 
Breustedt’s  “Elite”  and  “Elite  A”  Sugar  Beet 
Seeds  yield  1500  to  2500  bushels  per  acre 

M  lb.,  25c;  14  lb.,  40c;  lib. ,75c;  2  lbs.,  $1.25;  4  lbs., 
$2.25 — by  mail,  prepaid.  5  lbs..  $1.75;  10  lbs.,  $3.00; 
25  lbs., $6.00;  50  lbs., $11.00;  110  lbs., $20.CO-by  freight 
or  express,  not  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  C.  POST,  M.E.,  DUNDEE,  MICH. 

Sole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  p 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,  ’Emptlea  tta 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Sealdere,  Cal¬ 
drons,  ate.  ear  Send  for  circular* 
D.  K.  SPERRY  A  GO-  Batavia.  Hi. 


MILK  FEVER 


Wliito  Plains,  N.  Y. 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


BRIARCLIFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEATT. 

BRIARCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
great  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  ,  are  of  the  finest. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  from  this  great  sire. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHILES  and  Standard-Bred 
BLACK  MINOUCAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


GNAGEY  FARM 

Offers  Jersey  Bull  Calves  on  approval.  If  you  need 
one.  write  us  at  once.  SAMUEL  HERSHBERGER 
Manager, ‘Grantsville,  Md. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


for  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulla, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio, 


WHY  NOT  PREVENT  IT? 

PREVENTION  Id  CHEAPER  THAN  CURE. 

Write  for  Moore  Bros.  “General  Cow 
Drink”  Pamphlet,  Free. 

Address,  MOORE  BROS.,  V.  S.,  Albany,  N.  Y* 


Spaviix 

Cvirbl 
Splint 


Cure  These  Blemishes 

Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 
enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 
~  rung, Fistula  and  Poll  Evil. 

Ight  cost  and  certain  cares. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write  today. 

FLKBINO  HBOS.,  Cheml-U,  •_ 
>33  Union  StoekYards,Ckle»ro,IlL 


GREIDER’S  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  Standard  bred  ponltry  fop  1904, printed  in  colors, 
ine  ehromo,  suitable  for  framing,  illustrates  and 
describe!  60  varieties.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  eggs,  tells  all  about  poultry,  their  dis¬ 
eases,  lice,  etc.  This  book  only  10  cents* 

B.  H*  CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


TEN  DAYS’ 

FREE  TRIAL. 

of  Mann’s  Latest  Model 
ISone  Cutter.  No  pay  un¬ 
til  you’re  satisfied  thatit 
cuts  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other.  Catalog  free.  „ 

F.  W.  Mann  Co..  Boi  15, Milford, Mass 


Qdlii  THV1®000®®000 

rUULI  K  t.sa£?td 

^POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-J 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything—  / 
>it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you g 
)our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the < 
^asking — it's  worth  having.  < 

) Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co..< 

>  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

QGOQQQQQOOGQQQQQOOQQOOQQCt 

ft  r  ITU  Til  I  I  AC  011  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
IIE  A  In  I  U  LluC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets, etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p  book,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J  A  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford,  Pa 


■JIRIIA  bred  18  years  for  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free- 
■  S  ■  ■  W  rphe  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais- 

l.«ti*kM.PAY8Ftb.^.nkTan.T||1)||llli 

‘‘REASONABLE  PRICES."-a'SSSS"; 

B  Leghorns,  R.  C  Black  Minorcas,  B.  Orpingtons,  R. 
I  -Reds,  Pekin  Drakes,  Bronze  Turkey  Gobblers. ‘  C  O. 
D.  if  Dref erred.  Arthur  McCain  &  Co.,  Delaware,  N 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  * 

We  still  have  a  few  of  our  choice  Cockerels  to  dls» 
pose  of  at  moderate  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  ?. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK, 


— Heifer  and 

I ■  u kv  ■  bm  I  ■■■  ,.v ii ...  v  i  . . ...  and  Bull 
Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  list  giving 
prices  and  breeding.  W.  W.  CHENEY, Manlius, N.Y. 


Holstein  bull  calves,  scotch  conies,  spayed 
Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  and  grades  all  ages  and  sexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  and  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

MYEn  tfc  SON, 

IlridgevlUe,  Delaware. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  1.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wie.,  R.  F.  D.  No,  2, 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  Jacks  and  Jennets  I  ever  owned. 
Some  especial  bargains.  25  reasons  why  farmers 
should  raise  mules.  Address 

BAKER'S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


14  to  16  pigs  at  one  litter  Is  not  uncommon  for  a 

Jersey  Red  Sow 

to  have  at  second  litter.  Sows  bred,  Boars  and  Pigs 
For  Sale.  Catalogue  Free 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Box  87,  Moorestown,  N. J. 


Berkshire  Sows  Bred  for  April  Farrow. 

Sixteen  head  of  sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  April,  1904, 
Worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  Berkshire  fancier. 
Six  of  the  number  are  a  year  old,  and  have  produced 
fine  litters  InSeptember.  Alsc,  ,0  September  farrowed 
Pigs.  Tabulated  pedigrees,  certificates  of  registry 
and  transfer  of  ownership  go  with  each  individual 
sold.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berhshircs  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wka  to  6  mos .  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  we  refund  the  money/ 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  STS" 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mien 


Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  bred 

_ for  show  and  laying  qualities. 

Eggs  from  first  prize  pen,  $1.50  for  15.  Order  now 
AUGUST  VOGELER.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


EMPIRE  SI ATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets.  $1.50:  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5  per 
100  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free.  • 

ZIMMER  BR08-  R.D.41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Finely  bred  standard  markings  from  finest  and  first 
premium  old  birds;  have  bred  them  30  years.  60  for 
sale.  Eggs  for  hatching.  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Large  white  birds,  best  strains. 
*  J.  A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 
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FEEDING  WESTERN  HEIFERS  FOR 
BEEF. 

Both  Profit  and  Manure. 

We  are  running  a  nursery  of  some¬ 
thing  over  300  acres.  We  grow  all 
kinds  of  nursery  stock,  but  especially 
large  amounts  of  rose  bushes  and  Cle¬ 
matis,  and  all  ornamental  shrubs  and 
plants.  We  need  large  quantities  of  ma¬ 
nure.  It  has  been  costing  us  right  along 
$2  a  load  delivered  on  our  farms.  Some¬ 
times  we  buy  it  in  the  village,  some¬ 
times  we  get  it  from  Buffalo,  but  the 
expense  was  so  great  that  we  have  com¬ 
menced  to  feed  cattle  in  a  small  way. 
Last  year  we  fed  something  between  30 
and  40  head  of  scrub  steers  that  we  ob¬ 
tained  in  northern  New  York.  We  did 
fairly  well  on  them,  and  made  a  fair 
gain,  and  realized  a  profit  over  and 
above  the  manure.  This  year  we  bought- 
51  Short-horn  and  Hereford  heifers 
(yearlings)  in  October  in  the  Kansas 
City  stock  yards.  They  weighed  when 
they  went  into  our  yards  on  an  average 
614  pounds  each.  This  was  good  weight 
for  yearling  heifers.  They  cost  a  little 
less  than  three  cents  a  pound  delivered 
at  our  farms. 

We  have  a  large  canning  factory  here 
that  cans  the  output  of  several  hundred 
acres  of  corn  and  several  hundred  acres 
of  peas.  We  erected  three  silos  that 
hold  180  tons  apiece.  For  the  last  two 
years  we  have  filled  them  with  the  pea 
straw  as  it  came  from  the  viners  at  this 
factory,  and  we  have  fed  this  and  two 
rations  a  day  of  this  pea  straw,  the 
other  ration  of  coarse  fodder.  We  use 
cornstalks,  millet,  oat  straw  and  a  very 
little  clover  hay.  We  feed  our  cattle  on 
this  until  about  February  1.  We  have 
something  over  100  tons  of  sugar  beets, 
not  sugar  beet  pulp,  but  the  beets  them¬ 
selves.  On  one  piece  we  grew  at  the  rate 
of  15  tons  to  the  acre  last  year.  On  an¬ 
other  piece  of  land  we  grew  at  the  rate 
of  18  tons  to  the  acre.  An  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cost  is  not  over  $1.50  per 
ton  aside  from  the  land,  for  the  total 
expense  of  growing  these  beets  and  put¬ 
ting  them  into  our  cellars.  About  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  we  commence  to  give  the  cattle 
a  ration  of  sugar  beets  and  also  a  very 
small  ration  of  cotton-seed  oil  cake  (not 
linseed  oil).  With  the  cotton-seed  oil, 
cake  we  mix  also  a  small  amount  of 
cornmeal.  Last  year  the  cattle  did  very 
well  indeed  on  the  pea  silage  and  made 
good  gains  up  to  the  time  that  we  fed 
sugar  beets  and  cotton-seed  oil  meal. 
Our  51  heifers  at  the  present  time  are 
making  a  very  good  gain  upon  the  silage 
and  rough  fodder.  The  gain  is  from  a 
pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half  per  day  on 
these  rations.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
when  we  put  them  on  full  feed  we  shall 
gain  from  2 y2  to  three  pounds  a  day. 

The  object  in  buying  western  heifers 
instead  of  State  steers  was  that  the  first 
cost  is  about  one  to  114  cent  per  pound 
less  than  what  steers  would  have  cost. 
Then  again,  the  increase  of  weight  on 
these  Short-horns  and  Herefords  is 
much  better  than  it  is  on  native  steers 
or  what  we  call  scrubs.  When  we  turn¬ 
ed  off  the  two-year-old  steers  last  year 
along  in  June  they  only  weighed  on  an 
average  750  pounds  live  weight,  while 
our  51  heifers  without  a  doubt  by  May 
1,  upon  the  feed  that  we  have  enumer¬ 
ated  above,  will  weigh  from  1,000  to 
1,100  pounds,  and  while  the  last  year’s 
feeding  did  very  well,  yet  they  were  not 
animals  that  we  could  send  to  any  mar¬ 
ket  and  obtain  the  best  price  for  them'. 
They  had  to  be  retailed,  while  our  51 
heifers,  if  properly  fattened  or  finished 
off,  will  go  to  any  market  in  the  country 
and  sell  for  the  extreme  highest  price, 
as  they  will  go  for  baby  beef.  If  they 
were  steers  they  would  bring  a  little 
more  money,  and  the  writer  has  an  idea 
that  another  year  he  will  buy  selected 
calves  either  on  the  range  or  from  what¬ 
ever  stock  yard,  like  Chicago  or  Kansas 
City,  he  can  do  the  best,  buy  these 
calves  in  October,  winter  them  through 
with  good  feed,  pasture  them  during  the 


Summer  and  put  them  in  our  barns  with 
silage  to  feed  during  the  Winter,  believ¬ 
ing  in  that  way  that  we  can  get  steers 
which  are  worth  a  little  more  money 
than  heifers  for  a  small  cost,  and  get 
the  entire  growth  from  the  time  that 
they  are  six  or  eight  months  old  until 
the  time  we  turn  them  off.  We  are  mak¬ 
ing  from  the  51  heifers  an  average  of  40 
two-horse  loads  of  manure  a  month. 

JACKSON  &  PERKINS  CO. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


“Grit’’  for  Hens.— I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  J.  R,’s  letter  on  chickens,  page  14. 
From  past  experience  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  moping  and  death  of  said  chicks 
is  due  to  lack  of  proper  grit,  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  when  feeding  grain  to 
chickens.  I  have  kept  chickens  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  I  find  where  grain  is 
fed  plenty  of  several  kinds  of  “grit”  must 
be  provided.  I  keep  a  pan  of  ground 
oyster  shells,  sand  and  chipped  granite 
which  you  can  buy  for  75  cents  per  100 
pounds,  also  giving  them  the  sifted  ashes 
from  furnace;  from  latter  I  have  seen  hens 
pick  up  small  pieces  of  fresh  coal.  I 
brought  in  five  eggs  to-day  from  my  small 
flock  of  eight,  and  eggs  are  selling  for  40 
cents  per  dozen  retail  in  our  town. 

New  York.  R.  e.  d. 

“Grace,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  meant 
by  a  cubic  yard?”  “I  don’t  know  exact¬ 
ly,  but  I  guess  it’s  a  yard  that  the  Cuban 
children  play  in.”— Boston  Christian 
Register. 

He:  “Your  brother  dresses  very  quiet¬ 
ly.”  She:  “Does  he?  You  should  hear 
him  when  he  can’t  find  his  ties,  or  his 
collar  stud  rolls  under  the  chest  of  draw¬ 
ers.” — Credit  Lost. 

“So  you  were  in  London,  eh?  How  did 
you  find  the  weather  there?”  “I  didn’t 
have  to  find  it.  It  came  and  hunted  me 
up  and  surrounded  me  in  chunks.” — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Teacher:  “You  will  have  to  bring  me 
an  excuse  for  your  absence  yesterday 
from  your  father.”  Willie:  “Aw!  He 
ain’t  no  good  on  excuses;  ma  catches 
him  every  time.” — Puck. 

Teacher:  “So  you  cannot  remember 
the  names  of  the  great  lakes?  Can’t  you 
keep  them  in  your  head?”  Johnny:  “No, 
mum ;  if  I  was  to  keep  them  lakes  in  my 
head  I  might  get  water  on  the  brain.”— 
Credit  Lost 

She:  “You  are  very  depressed.  I  didn’t 
know  you  cared  so  much  for  your  uncle.” 
He:  “I  didn’t;  but  I  was  the  means  of 
keeping  him  in  an  insane  asylum  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  and  now  that  he  has 
left  me  all  his  money  I’ve  got  to  prove 
that  he  was  of  sound  mind.’  —Tit-Bits. 


EMPIRE 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Makes  the  Milch  Cows  Pay. 


built  separator  in  the 
world;  simpler  in  con¬ 
struction,  with  fewer 
parts,  most  durable, 
most  easily  cleaned.  Its 
sales  have  increased 
1,000  %  in  the 

past  four  years.  Our 
book  will  interest 
you.  Free. 

EMPIRE  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Ills. 


1HB  CHAIN -HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Eorestville,  Conn. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  the  most  efficient  and  dur¬ 
able  in  the  world,  excelling  in 
every  feature  all  other  creaming 
machines  and  methods. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  local  agent’s  name. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  |  74  Cortlandt  Street. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


EH-  CHACE  J 


ehace’s  watIrino  basin 
PATD  MAY  B.fgnn 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  Lift. 

F  .  H.  CH  ACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


PRESCOTT’S  S’ 


WINGING 
WIVEL 
TANCHION 
KEEPS  COWS  CLEAN 

Swings  forward  while  get¬ 
ting  up  or  lying  down.  Locks 
back  while  standing.  Full 
particulars  free.  PRESCOTT, 
59  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


Grand  Sweepstakes  and  Silver  Cup 

Creamery  Sweepstakes  and  Dairy  Sweepstakes  I 

are  some  of  the  honors  awarded  butter  made  from 
cream  separated  by 

the  U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

exhibited  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Dairymen’s  Meeting,  Keene,  Dec. 
1-3,  1903: 

Below  are  the  scores  of  the  win¬ 
ners: 

CREAMERY  PRINT 

Kelsea  Knapp,  Colebrook.  N.  H. 

98  Points  ana  Winner  of  Creamery 
andtirand  Sweepstakes  and  Silver  Cup. 

See  illustration. 

CREAMERY  TUB 

Hillside  Creamery.  Windsor,  Vt. 
9~K  points. 

Claremont  Creamery,  Claremont, 
N.  H.  97J4  points. 

DAIRY  PRINTS 

Monadnock  Farms,  Monadtiock, 
N.H.  97',  and  Dairy  Sweepstakes. 

John  Pulsifer.  Plymouth,  N.  li.  97. 

It  is  very  plain  that  if  you  wish  to 
make  the  best  butter  you  should 

USE  THE  BEST 
SEPARATOR,  THE  U.  S. 

It  holds  World’s  Record  for  Clean 
skimming,  anti  its  Unequalled 
Durability  is  proved  daily  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  Dairies. 


Write  for  illustrated  catalogues 

For  Western  Customers  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  Address  all  letters  to 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt 
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FREE  VETERINARY  ADVICE 
DURING  FEBRUARY 

Until  March  1st,  Ur.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.  8.)  will 
furnish  every  reader  of  this  paper  a  letter  of 
advice,  and  a  special  stock  prescription,  free  of 
charge.  This  information  is  free  to  the  users  of 
l)r.  Hess  preparations  at  all  times,  hut  this 
month  we  offer  it  to  those  who  have  never  used 
our  goods  as  a  means  of  demonstrating  Ur.  Hess’ 
ability  to  formulate  stock  preparations.  If  you 
are  in  need  of  special  veterinary  advice,  describe 
your  dilliculty  fully  in  a  letter  to  Ur.  Hess  <fe 
Clark,  Ashland, Ohio, care  Information  Bureau, 
and  tho  letter  of  advice  and  prescription  will  be 
furnished  you  free,  providing  you  state  what 
stock  you  nave  (number  of  head  of  each  kind), 
what  stock  food  you  have  fed,  and  mention  this 
paper.  Enclose  "c  stamp  for  reply. 


Milk  is  a  very  complex  fluid,  containing  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  animal  body.  The  food,  therefore,  to 
produce  It  should  be  rich  in  all  these  elements.  The.error 
too  frequently  committed  by  dairymen  is  in  supplying  a 
ration  from  one  kind  of  food  instead  of  giving  a  variety. 
It  is  a  fact  that  butter  has  a  higher  flavor  when  produced 
from  bay  cut  from  an  old  meadow,  because  old  pastures 
seldom  contain  less  than  12  to  15  species  of  grass.  It 
requires  two  thirdsof  the  full  ration  of  the  dairy  cow  to  keep 
up  the  animal  heat  and  supply  the  necessary  waste.  If  the 
system  of  the  animal  is  in  poor  condition,  it  requires  more. 
By  adding  Dr.  Hess  Btock  Food,  the  great  cow  tonic,  to  the 
food  regularly  as  directed,  the  digestion  is  kept  in  perfect 
order  and  every  particle  of  the  nutrition  is  extracted  from  the 
food  eaten,  and  is  applied  to  fat,  hone,  muscle  and  milk  for¬ 
mation  ;  thus,  less  food  is  required  to  keep  up  the  animal 
Bystem,  and  more  goes  to  produce  profit. 

Or.  Hess 
Stock  Food 

is  the  only  scientific  stock  food  on  the  market.  It  is  sold  on  a  written 
guarantee;  it  is  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.S.)  If  these 
institutions  of  learn¬ 


ing  know  of  nothing 
better,  it  must  be  good. 
No  unprofessional  man¬ 
ufacturer  can  equal  it. 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee,  lOO 
lbs.  for  #5.00  ( except  in  Canada  and  Pacific  Slope)  smaller 
Quantities  at  slight  advance.  Fed  in  small  dose. 


Our  Information  Bureau. — For  any  disease  or  condition  for  which 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  not  recommended,  a  little  yellow  card  enclosed  in 
every  package  entitles  you  to  a  letter  of  advice  and  a  special  prescription 
from  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.).  In  this  manner  you  are  provided  with  a 
universal  treatment  for  all  stock  difficulties  either  in  the  stock  food  itself  or  in 
the  special  prescription  to  which  the  little  yellow  card  entitles  you.  Endorse¬ 
ments  from  physicians,  scientists  and  stock  feeders  furnished  on  application. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  Mfgs.  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Dr.  Hess  Healing  Powder. 


. . . .  "  ■■m— 
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BUYING  A  COW. 

What  to  Look  For. 

When  you  go  out  to  buy  a  cow  what 
do  you  look  for,  or  in  other  words  what 
kind  of  a  cow  meets  your  idea  of  a  pro¬ 
fitable  one  to  purchase?  If  you  are  buy¬ 
ing  for  your  own  use  the  sooner  you 
learn  to  depend  entirely  upon  your  own 
judgment  the  better.  Almost  every 
farmer  has  the  pleasing  impression  that 
his  cows  are  better  than  his  neighbor’s, 
and  no  matter  how  honest  the  man  may 
be  when  the  cows  are  bought,  you  are 
the  one  who  has  to  prove  whether  or 
not  they  are  profitable.  We  do  not  care 
as  to  size,  although  some  of  our  experi¬ 
ment  stations  have  tried  to  prove  larger 
cows  the  more  profitable,  we  think  it  is 
in  the  cow,  not  her  size.  One  must  learn 
to  form  his  opinions  quickly  and  size  up 
a  cow  upon  short  notice,  and  the  faculty 
to  tell  a  good  or  poor  cow  by  examina¬ 
tion  comes  from  close  observation  of 
cows,  of  type,  and  results  that  are  apt 
to  come  from  such  a  type.  If  one  will 
study  his  best  cows  he  will  observe  that 
they  have  certain  similar  characteristics 
no  matter  what  the  breed  or  size  of  the 
cow  may  be. 

We  do  not  like  the  smooth  (“slick 
looker”  as  she  is  often  called)  cow,  yet 
she  is  always  the  easiest  one  to  sell.  She 
carries  a  good-looking  udder,  is  good- 
sized  and  would  make  fair  beef  if  knock¬ 
ed  down  at  once,  but  mark  you,  she 
takes  good  care  of  herself  before  she 
does  anything  for  you,  and  a  good  share 
of  her  food  goes  to  supply  the  clothes 
on  her  back.  We  like  to  see  the  cow  in 
moderate  flesh,  not  poor  or  thin  from 
lack  of  food  or  care.  We  like  the  hips 
wide  apart,  thin  thigh,  large  barrel,  and 
the  ribs  wide  apart;  a  good  wide  space 
between  the  hip  and  first  rib.  Run  your 
finger  along  her  backbone  and  the 
rougher  it  is  the  better.  We  like  to  see 
the  cow  thin  just  back  of  the  shoulder, 
so  that  the  backbone  is  rather  promi¬ 
nent  there.  If  she  is  thick  there  do  not 
buy  her.  She  takes  too  good  care  of  her¬ 
self.  We  are  sipiply  in  want  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  work  up  the  food  we 
give  her  into  the  more  profitable  pro¬ 
duct,  and  the  less  toll  she  takes  and  the 
less  she  wastes  the  better.  We  have 
taken  pains  to  observe  in  our  own  herd 
that  the  unprofitable  cow  nearly  always 
was  thick  just  back  of  her  shoulders. 
We  like  to  see  a  small  neck,  clean  cut. 


a  good  wide  dishing  forehead,  a  good 
eye  and  large  clear  nostrils.  Deliver  us 
from  the  Roman-nose  cow;  she’s  coarse 
everywhere  else.  Good  large  tortuous 
milk  veins  running  well  forward;  these 
indicate  that  blood  flows,  and  plenty  of 
blood  must  reach  and  return  from  the 
udder.  We  do  not  like  a  cow  up  on  legs 
too  far,  as  it  means  that  her  barrel  is 
too  small  to  bring  it  close  to  the  ground, 
avoid  the  straight  underline. 

The  real  finishing  work  is  in  the 
udder,  and  we  all  have  our  ideal  in  this; 
running  well  up  in  front  and  high  up  in 
the  rear,  teats  of  good  size  and  well 
placed,  and  far  enough  apart  so  that  you 
can  milk  her  without  continually  hit¬ 
ting  knuckles.  Fat,  fleshy  udders  are  no 
good,  they  should  milk  down  well  and 
be  soft  and  flexible,  and  have  plenty  of 
tissue  to  perform  their  work.  We  have 
not  said  a  word  about  breed,  as  that  is 
not  what  we  are  after;  it  is  the  type  of 
cow  that  is  to  make  the  most  good  milk 
for  us  at  the  least  expense.  Neither  does 
the  price  of  the  cow  cut  any  figure.  The 
price  of  ordinary  cows  ranges  from  $30 
to  $60,  but  there  may  be  more  profit  in 
the  $35  one  than  in  the  one  costing  $60. 
When  you  see  the  cow  you  want  buy 
her;  $5,  $10  or  $20  difference  in  price  is 
nothing  compared  as  to  whether  she  will 
make  150  or  350  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year,  or  give  3,000  or  7,000  pounds  of 
milk.  You  will  usually  find  it  is  the 
large,  smooth  cow  that  commands  the 
best  price.  She  is  not  the  best  cow  to 
buy,  and  you  are  buying,  not  selling. 
We  ought  to  study  our  cows  and  find 
out  why  this  one  gives  twice  as  much 
milk  as  the  one  beside  her  under  the 
same  conditions.  There  is  a  reason  for 
it,  and  even  nature,  they  say,  reveals 
her  secrets  to  the  patient  unwearying 
student,  and  when  we  find  this  reason 
we  shall  know  how  to  pick  out  good 

COWS.  H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


A  PERFECT  SMOKE  HOUSE. 

It  is  true  that  the  best  smoked  meat 
is  cured  with  cold  smoke  by  which  the 
surface  of  the  meat  is  not  dried  and  the 
interior  is  not  left  half  cured.  Such  a 
plan  as  is  suggested  on  page  69  would 
doubtless  cure  the  meat,  but  would 
harden  it,  and  reduce  its  value  for  use; 
but  the  great  expense  of  the  method  is 
wholly  unnecessary,  indeed  objection¬ 
able,  and  would  be  very  much  more 
costly  than  is  necessary.  A  very  satis¬ 


factory  smoke  house  is  made  in  this 
way.  It  may  be  made  of  wood,  but  bet¬ 
ter  of  brick  or  stone,  which  may  easily 
be  made  impregnable  to  meat  bugs,  flies, 
mice  and  all  other  vermin.  For  any 
ordinary  family  the  house  should  be  not 
less  than  6x8  feet  on  the  floor,  and  just 
so  high  that  the  meat  hung  on  crossbars 
resting  on  the  roof  plates  can  be  reached 
with  ease.  The  house  is  best  set  on 
posts  two  or  three  feet  high,  by  which 
it  is  safe  from  burrowing  vermin.  The 
smoke  is  made  in  an  adjoining  fireplace, 
built  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  arched 
over  on  the  top  and  needing  no  building 
to  protect  it,  or  the  fire  may  be  made  in 
a  stove  under  a  shed  or  in  any  conven¬ 
ient  way  by  which  green  hard  wood, 
corncobs  or  other  clean  vegetable  fuel 
may  be  burned  slowly  so  as  to  make  a 
dense  clean  smoke.  The  smoke  is  car¬ 
ried  into  the  house  as  low  as  possible  by 
a  common  stovepipe  fitted  in  the  top  of 
the  fireplace  or  stove,  and  this  pipe 
should  be  long  enough  to  cool  the  smoke 
and  condense  the  more  acrid  of  the 
pyroligneous  acid  vapors  which  would 
spoil  the  fine  flavor  of  well-smoked 
meat.  The  smoke  should  be  cooled  so 
that  there  will  be  no  drip  of  this  pyro¬ 
ligneous  acid  in  the  house.  Ten  feet  of 
pipe  exposed  to  the  open  air  under  cover 
of  a  shed  or  open  roof  or  inverted  V 
cover  will  ensure  the  proper  heat  of  the 
smoke.  Green  wood  of  any  kind  except 
pine  may  be  used  to  make  the  smoke, 
and  the  fire  should  be  kept  low'  to  make 
smoke  rather  than  heat.  The  hard- wood 
chips  gathered  in  the  woodyard,  corn¬ 
cobs,  any  waste  clean  fuel  in  fact  may 
be  burned,  and  the  smoking  is  best  done 
on  a  still  damp  day,  when  a  dull  fire 
may  be  easily  kept.  A  windy  day,  like 
other  kinds  of  blustering,  does  very  poor 
work.  A  low  steady  smouldering  fire 
does  the  best  work.  Smoke  one  hour 
a  day  for  10  days.  This  will  give — with 
good  work  in  the  way  indicated — a  very 
fme-flavored  bacon  or  smoked  beef  op 
sausage.  _  ir.  s. 

Salt  for  Cows.— I  agree  with  H.  G. 
Manchester  in  regard  to  feeding  salt.  I 
have  followed  this  rule  since  I  have  been 
in  the  dairy  business,  and  would  just  as 
soon  feed  without  any  other  portion  of  a 
cow’s  ration  as  to  leave  off  the  salt.  I 
have  45  head  of  cattle,  and  have  never  had 
a  case  of  milk  fever,  abortion,  or  any  other 
kind  of  trouble  that  is  so  common  in  largo 
herds  of  milch  cows.  I  attribute  this 
healthy  condition  of  my  stock  to  the  use 
of  salt;  besides,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  it  greatly  increases  the  flow  of  milk. 

Virginia.  r.  e.  n. 


Bucket  Bowl 
Separators 

Who  make3  them? 
All  our  competi¬ 
tors  make  them; 
we  have  invented 
something  better, 
and  are  the  only 
ones  who  can 
make  the 

Tubular  Separators 

The  Tubular  is  a  distinct  type  of  sep¬ 
arator,  different  from  all  others,  full  of 
improvements  that  make  it  better,  as 
you  will  agree  if  you  examine  one. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  153. 

The  Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  III.  West  Cheater,  Pa. 


SUPERIOR 

CREAM 


SEPARATOR  Jf  1 


GETS  ALL  THE  CREAM 

In  00  to  90  minutes  “just  as  (rood  as 
r.  flOO  machine. ”  Sold  under  a  lilnd- 
inc  guarantee.  Your  money  back  If 
not  satisfactory.  Simple,  practical. 

40,000  Farmers  Use  It. 

Least  trouble  and  expense  of  any 
good  method.  Cold  water  circulat¬ 
ing  thro  center  water-column  and  outer  water  jacket 
does  all  the  work.  No  mixing.  Tlio  best  invest¬ 
ment  on  the  Farm.  Write  today  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Don't  delay. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 
Grand  River  Ave.  309  Detroit,  Mich. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  CDCC 

This  is  a  genuine  ■  ® 

offer  made  to  introduce  the  Pcoplcr 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest 
in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show 
it  to  your  neighbors  who  have  cows. 
Send  your  name  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLr  CO. 

Dept.  8(5  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  'Soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Wo  own  “International  Stock  Food  Farm,”  which  is 
located  12  miles  from  Minneapolis  and  contains  650 
acres.  We  feed  “International  Stock  Food**  every  day 
to  all  our  World  Champion  Stalliohs,  Dam  Patch  l:56)f, 
Dirxctum  2 :05}f  and  Roy  Wilkes  2 :06% ;  and  also  to  our 
Youko  Stallions,  Brood  Marks,  Colts,  Work  Horses, 
Cattlk  and  Hoos.  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD’* 
8  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT  is  Preparod  from  Roots, 
Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at 
Paris  Exposition  in  1900  as  a  High-Class  vegetable, 
medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  small 
amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a 
Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  because  it 


BIG  MONEY  IS  270  HOGS 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Hamburg,  Iowa. 

Kind  Sirs:— I  commenced  using  '‘International  Stock  Food”  about  a  year  ago,  and  am  feed¬ 
ing  it  today  to  30  head  of  fattening  cattle  and  100  head  of  hogs.  I  have  fed  about  400  lbs. 
of  it  to  my  hogs  in  the  last  six  months  and  would  not  be  without  it*  In  the  six  months  I 
fattened  270  head  of  hogs  and  did  not  have  a  sick  hog  on  the  place.  I  have  fed  several  dif¬ 
ferent  kind9  of  foods,  but  lean  take  pleasure  in  recommending  “International  Stock  Food”  as 
by  far  the  cheapest  and  best  food  on  the  market.  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  favor  of  it. 

C.  C.  WHITE)  Breeder  of  Thoroughbred  Poland  China  Hog#  and  Shorthorn  Cattle. 

W#  Have  Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Similar  Testimonials  and  Will  Givo  You  $1,010  Cash  to  Prove 

That  They  Are  Not  Genuine  and  Unsolicited. 


increases  the  Appetite,  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimila¬ 
tion  so  that  each  animal  obtains  more  nutrition  from 
the  grain  eaten.  Wo  positively  guarantee  that  its  use 
will  make  you  extra  money  over  the  usual  Plan  of 
Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  “International  Block 
Food”  can  be  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Goats,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  It  will  make 
your  Calves,  Colts  or  Tigs  grow  amazingly  and  will 
keep  them  healthy.  It  is  Absolutely  Harmless  even  if 
taken  into  the  Human  System.  You  insist  on  eating 
the  following  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own 
food  at  every  meal ;  Table  Salt  is  a  stomach  tonic  and 
worm  medicine,  Table  Pepper  is  a  powerful  stimulating 


tonic,  table  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  Table 
Vinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  eat  tlicso  medicinal  ingred¬ 
ients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your  food,  and  it 
is  proven  that  these  medicines  promote  health  and 
strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.  “In¬ 
ternational  Stock  Food” contains  pure  vegetable  medi¬ 
cinal  ingredients  that  are  just  as  safo  and  as  necessary 
an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  you  de¬ 
sire  to  keepthem  in  the  best  possible  condition.  “Inter¬ 
national  Btock  Food”  is  endorsed  by  Every  High-Class 
Farm  Paper  and  Over  One  Million  Progressive  Farmers 
and  Stockmen.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and 
permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system  so  that  dis¬ 


ease  is  prevented  or  cured.  “International  Stock  Food” 
Is  sold  on  u“Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  by  Fifty  Thousund 
Dealers  throughout  the  World,  and  has  the  Largest  Bale 
ever  known.  #^“Your  Money  will  be  Promptly  Refund¬ 
ed  in  Any  case  of  failure.  Wo  Refsr  You  To  Any  Bank 
Or  Wholesale  House  In  Minneapolis.  •^‘Bewaro  of  the 
many  Cheap  and  Inferior  Imitations  aow  on  the  market ! 
No  Chemist  ean  separate  and  name  all  the  Different 
powdered  Roots,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Seeds  that  we  use  in 
our  preparations.  Any  Chemist  or  Manufacturer  claim¬ 
ing  to  do  so  Must  be  an  Ignoramus  or  a  Falsifier.  Imita¬ 
tions  Are  Always  Inferior.  Insist  On  Having  Tha  Gen¬ 
uine  And  You  W  ill  Always  Obtain  Paying  Results* 

WWWvN. 


A  $300000  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


BOOK  contains  183  large  ENGRAVINGS  of  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ME 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  Is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  ^-Printed  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Aay  Advertising  on  it.  Size  of  Book  Is  6%  by  9%  inches.  It  cost  us  $8000  to  have  our 
Artists  and  Engravers  make  these  Engravings,  which  are  the  finest  engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  that  you  have  over  seen.  They  are  all  made  from  actual  photocraphs 
ana  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Kn- 
g  ravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  1 1  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  \  eterlnary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  doscribas  all  com  mi 
you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustrations  aro  large  and  scientific  and  better  than  you  can  obtain  in  any  other  book  regardless  of  price. 


I  common  diseases  and  tells 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH  uG  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

WE  WILL  MAIL  ONE  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  With  Fo.tage  Prepaid,  If  Yon  Will  Write  C.  At  Onee, Letter  »r  Po.UI  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  QUESTIONS: 

«-lst.-NAME  THIS  PAPER.  w2nd.-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 

Addrc.i  a,  once....  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 

(  (size  21  BY  2b)  mailed  you  free  if  you  si 


BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  OF  THE  CHAMPION  STALLION 


FOR  THIS 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  intho  World. 

Capital  Paid  In  $2,000,000. 

775,000  Feetof  Space  in  Our  New  Factory. 
Contains  Over  16  Acres  of  Spaco. 


we:  will,  ray  you  $i,ooo  in  cash 

,  IF  WE  EVER  Kf  FrSK  T0  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY  ON  OlIR  POSITIVE  “CASH  GUARANTEE”  THAT  IS  PRINTED  ON  EVERY  LABEL  OF  THESE  PREPAKATIO.VS.  THEY  ARE  SOLD  BY  00,000  DEALERS. 

“vi'.dl1 r®?‘1?.rk,Ilbl0  *.?*  Pr1°Id,uc<ir.  and  insure,  good  health  and  rapid  growth  for  all  kind,  of  poultry,.  “International  Louse  Killer.”  “International  Worm  Powder.”  “International  lleare 
,i.  tU  1.  In‘<,rDaUon,‘l  ,Urncss  S«»P-”  “International  Foot  Remedy.”  “International  Hoof  Ointment.”  “International  Pheno-Chloro  (A  Bure  dieinfectant  and  germicide)  .“International 
.nS  »  (  .r:  carbs'  ;wbil«  >’our  >'«•»  -°rk.)  ■  “Sllrer  Pine  Healing  Oil”  (The  wonderful  quick  cure  for  barb-wlre  cut.,  kick.,  burn,  etc) .  We  will  bo  Glad  to  Refund  Your  Money  if 

they  eTerfatl  and we  agree  to  accept  your  plain, written  statement  and  iaare  the  entire  matter  with  you.  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  Mlnnea  polls.  Minn. 


Guarantee] 
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A  HOG  BREEDER'S  NOTES. 

Tamworths. — In  1897  I  imported  from 
Canada  a  pair  of  Tamworth  hogs.  These 
bacon  hogs,  coming  as  they  did  into  a 
community  where  the  Chester  White 
and  Berkshire  were  considered  about  the 
ideal  hog,  created  a  good  deal  of  com¬ 
ment.  Their  long  legs  and  long  but 
slim  noses  and  their  red  color  were 
sources  of  a  good  deal  of  ridicule.  Since 
that  time  we  have  been  breeding  either 
purebreds  or  grades,  and  find  them  a 
very  excellent  hog  for  farm  use.  Their 
long  bodies  characterize  them  as  a  typi¬ 
cal  bacon  hog,  and  while  there  is  little 
demand  for  that  class  of  hog  in  this 
part  of  our  State,  yet  for  the  home  use 
where  the  lean  pig  is  very  much  to  be 
desired,  they  cannot  be  surpassed.  We 
have  found  both  the  purebreds  and  half- 
bloods  good,  vigorous  growers,  strong 
feeders  and  early  maturers.  The  sows 
prove  to  be  good  mothers  and  liberal 
feeders,  and  the  young  pigs  grow  rapidly 
from  the  start.  It  is  the  experience  of 
the  butchers  in  our  section  who  have  cut 
up  some  of  these  Tamworths  in  their 
markets  that  they  are  very  desirable  for 
the  block.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a 
butcher  came  to  me  commenting  very 
favorably  upon  the  superior  qualities 
and  the  large  proportion  of  lean  meat 
in  a  quarter-blood  Tamworth  hog  which 
he  had  just  cut  up  in  the  market  in 
which  he  was  working.  He  declared 
the  fatty  part  of  the  ham  was  very  thin. 

Two  Broods. — It  is  our  practice  to 
raise  two  broods  yearly,  one  in  the 
Spring  and  another  in  the  Fall.  The 
young  are  weaned  at  four  or  five  weeks 
of  age  and  put  upon  a  diet  of  warm 
sweet  separator  milk  to  which  is  added 
a  little  wheat  middlings,  and  later  corn- 
meal  and  middlings  mixed.  We  aim  to 
give  them  all  the  milk  that  they  can 
handle.  At  all  times  the  young  pigs  are 
allowed  to  pasture  in  an  orchard  in 
which  there  is  also  running  water.  This 
gives  them  exercise  and  a  chance  to  take 
frequent  baths  during  the  hot  Summer 
days. 

Grain  for  Piga. — The  grain  mixture 
at  first  is  three  parts  of  wheat  middlings 
and  one  part  of  cornmeal.  Later  on,  af¬ 
ter  the  pigs  have  attained  some  size,  the 
cornmeal  is  increased  until  the  propor¬ 
tion  is  equal  parts  of  each.  A  few  years 
ago  in  conversation  with  Prof.  Morrow, 
at  that  time  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  College,  he  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  if  we  wish  to  main¬ 
tain  a  bacon  type  in  our  hogs  it  will  be 
necessary  to  feed  them  a  ration  that  will 
tend  in  this  direction;  that  is  to  say,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  eliminate  the  large 
amount  of  corn  which  most  feeders  use 
in  fattening  hogs,  and  to  use  in  its  place 
some  more  nitrogenous  food  which 
helps  to  build  up  the  lean  or  muscular 
part  of  the  carcass.  With  a  plentiful 
supply  of  skim-milk  and  a  small  ration 
of  grain  the  Tamworth  hogs,  either 
purebred  or  grades,  can  be  grown  to  a 
weight  of  150  to  160  pounds  in  4 y2  to 
five  months.  It  seems  desirable  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  pigs  when  they  weigh  less  than 
200  pounds,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  greatest  profit  in  feeding  hogs  is  to 
grow  them  to  about  180  pounds  and  then 
dispose  of  them. 

Raise  the  Pigs. — It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  more  economical  for  one  to  raise 
his  own  pigs  rather  than  to  buy  them, 
for  the  reason  that  by  raising  his  own 
he  can  get  the  style  of  hog  which  best 
suits  his  idea.  He  can  also  get  young 
pigs  of  good  thrifty  constitution  and 
good  vigorous  growers,  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  if  one  is  to  produce 
poi  k  at  a  profit.  It  has  been  our  ex¬ 
perience  that  we  can  do  better  with  a 
drove  of  hogs  of  our  own  farrowing 
rather  than  to  buy.  Since  commencing 
to  breed  the  Tamworth  it  has  been  our 
practice  to  make  some  bacon  along  with 
the  ham  and  shoulders  each  year  for 
family  use,  and  we  have  found  this 
breed  of  hogs  very  desirable  indeed  for 


the  production  of  good,  sweet,  well- 
marbled  bacon.  I  believe  that  the  Tam¬ 
worth  hog  is  bound  to  stay  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  when  he  once  becomes  thor¬ 
oughly  known.  They  are  more  popular 
in  our  own  neighborhood  to-day  than 
they  ever  were  before.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  who  formerly  were  prejudiced 
against  the  bacon  hogs  now  realize  their 
superior  qualities  as  producers  of  cheap 
and  excellent  pork,  and  are  commencing 
to  use  some  of  the  Tamworth  blood  in 
their  herds.  r.  j.  weld. 

Warren  Co.,  Pa. 

Connecticut  Hens.— I  have  increased 
my  poultry  plant  until  I  now  have  over 
400  hens.  In  December  I  got  just  2,600 
eggs,  and  in  the  first  17  days  of  January 
have  received  1,781  eggs.  This  is  not  phe¬ 
nomenal  laying,  but  considering  the  ab¬ 
normally  cold  Winter,  and  the  fact  that 
the  houses  are  only  one  thickness  cf 
seven-eighths-inch  matched  pine,  with 
frost  in  the  houses  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick  on  the  sides  and  roof  most  of  the 
time,  I  think  it  is  doing  very  well. 

Connecticut.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

Making  Sauerkraut.— You  ask  for  a 
better  recipe  for  making  sauerkraut  than 
that  given  on  page  8.6.  Here  is  one:  Slice 
the  cabbage  in  the  usunl  manner,  put  it  in 
a  clean  keg,  pack  it  with  a  wooden  pound¬ 
er  but  put  no  salt  on.  Put  a  board  and 
stone  on  top  of  it,  then  take  hot  water 
from  130  to  140  degrees  Fahrenheit,  pour 
enough  on  it  so  the  water  stands  half  an 
inch  on  top  the  cabbage.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  kraut  always  covered 
with  water.  Don’t  boil  the  water.  This 
kraut  is  better  than  with  salt,  it  is  soft, 
takes  less  time  to  cook  it,  and  is  good  for 
a  weak  stomach.  a.  a. 

In  regard  to  making  sauerkraut  take  half 
the  salt  mentioned  on  page  876,  between 
.each  layer  of  kraut  put  a  Baldwin  apple 

I  sliced,  and  do  not  pound  so  hard.  It  will 
taste  better.  a.  h. 

Medford  Station,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturing 

Co. 


Equipped  with  two-speed  gear,  coaster 
brake,  and  cushion  frame. 

All  Standard  Chain  Models 

Eastern  Department,  Hartford,  Conn. 

“  Columbia  ” 

“  Tribune  ” 

“  Cleveland  ” 

“Crawford  ” 

Western  Department. 

Chicago,  III. 

“  Crescent  ” 

“  Monarch  ” 

“  Rambler  ” 

“Imperial  ” 
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to  your 
Orderin 


Only 

$50 


j  Wo  know  you  have  always  wanted  to  have  a  Bn^y  built  just 

_ I  as  you  wanted  it.  Here  is  your  opportunity  without  paying 

the  carriage  maker  any  extra.  Bend  for  Full  I*e*erlptIon  to  aid  you  in  selecting  the  style,  fittings,  color,  etc. 
of  a  Buggy  to  be  built  for  you  of  the  celebrated  WPIjIT  HICKOKY  constructed  at  a  price  of  $50.  All  Split 
Hickory  Special  HuKtflea  are  furnished  complete  with  good,  high  padded,  patent  leather  dash,  fine  quality, 
full  length  carpet,  side  curtains,  storm  apron,  quick  shifting  shaft  couplings,  full  leathered  shafts  with  30-inch 
point  leathers,  special  heel  braces  and  corner  braces.  Wo  make  the  buggy  to  suit  the  customer's  taste  and  guarantee 
it  to  please,  no  matter  what  the  requirements  are. 

on  [J8YQ  PHFF  TRIAI  all<>we<*on.SpHt  Hickory  Vehicles  for  you  to  test  them  thoroughly,  in  every 
UU  Un  I  V  ■  Htb  ■  I1IM La  way.  A  positive  2  years  guarantee  given  with  every  ono.  This  is  a  plain  busi¬ 
ness  proposition  between  business  men.  Our  reputation  is  established  by  years  of  honorable  dealing  with  buggy  users 
direct  and  you  are  assured  of  a  square  deal  when  you  accept  our  proposition.  Send  for  our  Fkkk  136-page  Catalog 
of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  Harness. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  M<g.Co.,,,  ASra  l339Sixth  Si., Cincinnati, 0. 

NOTE.— Wo  carry  a  full  lino  of  high-grade  Harness,  sold  direct  to  the  user  at  wholesale  prices. 


Buy  from  Our  Factory  and 

SAVE  A  THIRD 

Our  plan  of  Rolling  direct  to  user  cuts  out.  two  profits  anil  saves  a 
third  on  retail  prices.  Our  assortment  of  carriages  and  harness  is 
larger  than  any  dealer  can  show  you.  We  guarantee  all  our  goods. 
We  are  bona-fide  manufacturers— not  a  commission  house.  Send 
for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 
Columbus.  Ohio. 


Factory  Price 

Direct  to  You 

We  are  the  only  genera!  merchandise  house 
which  owns,  controls  and  directly  manages  a 
vehicle  factory.  We  build  our  vehicles  from 
the  ground  up  and  know  what’s  under  the  paint. 
We  add  but  one  small  profit  to  the  cost  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  hence  our  customers  are  getting 
a  better  made  job  in  a  finer  finish  and  at  a  lower 
price  than  can  possibly  be  secured  elsewhere. 

?198° 

"LEADER”  Road 
Wagon  —  Imitation 
leather  trimmed; 
carpet,  wrench  and 
shafts;  just  as  illustrated, 
description. 


Write  for  further 


$ 


25 


50 


“CHALLENGE” 
Buggy— 24  in.  body, 
cloth  trimmed;  top, 
back  and  side  cur¬ 
tains.  storm  apron, 
carpet  and  shafts. 
Write  for  details. 
We  also  have  better  grades  up  to  the  very  best 
and  most  stylish  that  can  possibly  be  put  together. 

Vehicle  Catalogue  Free.  Send  for  it 
today,  it  will  give  particulars  about  the  above 
work.  It  also  illustrates  and  describes  the 
newest  and  best  line  of  Runabouts,  Stanhopes, 
Buggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys.  Carriages,  Carts, 
Spring  Wagons,  etc.,  ever  quoted  direct  to  the 
buyer.  It  explains  the  difference  between  good 
and  unreliable  work— between  the  hand-painted 
and  the  dipped  buggy  — and  also  explains  our 
Guarantee  of  Satisfaction  and 

50  Days’  Trial  Offer. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  our  Vehicle  Cat.  No.  E 1 . 

Montgomery  Ward^Co. 

Chicago 

A  special  circular  quoting  our  entire  line  of 
Sleighs,  Sleds,  etc.,  will  be  sent  at  the  same 
time,  if  you  request  it.  ^ 


BMCCIES  Srv$ 2  6i° 

Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
on  Buggies,  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles.  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 
Save  Middlemans  Profit. 
ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO. 

416  E.  Court  St. ,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Established  1883. 
Output,  30,000. 


Defy  the  Coldest  Blizzard  with  a 

Vestibule 
Storm  Shield. 

It  keeps  the  driver  warm  and  dry  as  in  a  closed  cab. 
it  saves  the  horse  against  the  wind  and  stops  the 
strain  on  buggy  top.  _  Fits  on  any  buggy  and  looks 
neat  and  firm.  Curtains  and  windows  disappear  by  a 
touch.  No  incumbrance— put  on  or  off  in  two  minutes. 
Sent  on  approval.  Picture  catalog  free.  “  Are  you 
with  us  ?  ” 

REX  BUGGY  SHIELD  CO. 

11  Oak  Street,  Connersville,  Ind. 


YOU 
WANT 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Heave,  t  oaf  h.  Die* 
temper  and  lndigettllon  Core. 
A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
<f„  .  throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
•£******  Strong  rtcommend*.  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid, 
Newton  llorse  Itemed/  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


\WORSt  CMtf  S  V*  m 

\  to  W 

.  i|\  w \ 

:-'l\  \\  \  V-  V  \ 


[\  f 


WATER 

and  you  want  Money.  There  is  a  way 
to  get  both  by  using  our  late  improved 
Well  Machinery  — the  most  profitable 
business  for  men  of  moderate  means. 
Address  for  catalogue 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Farmers 9 
Handy  Wagon 

With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 


Low;  and  handy.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  W e  also  furnish  Steel  VV heels  to  tit  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 

UMPIRE  MAUTACTTRISG  CO.,  Box  70,  Quincy,  III. 


Buy.  <hi.  end  spring 
buggy  a.  shown  above 
with  top,  back  and  side 
curtains,  shafts,  anti-rat¬ 
tlers,  wrench,  dash,  cush¬ 
ions  nicely  upholstorod, 

Sarven  patent  wheels. 

CUT  THIS  AD  OUT 

and  tho  moat  liberal  terms  ever  made 


Buy.  this  large  two  seat¬ 
ed  family  carriage  orsur- 
rey,  without  top.  lamps 
or  fenders,  otherwise- 
lust  as  shown  in  cut. 
Price  with  top,  including 
curtains,  lamps  and  fend¬ 
ers,  $51.90. 


For  this  top  buggy  with 

guaranteed  rubber  tires, 

complete  with  top,  back 
and  side  curtains,  shafts, 
anti  rattlers,  wrench  and 
everything  complete. 

Our  catalogue  shows 
many  other  styles. 


Buys  this  large 
roomy  phaeton  com¬ 
plete  with  top,  cur 
tains,  shafts,  etc.  Has 
wide  roomy  seat, 
spring  cushion  ami 
back  nicely  uphols¬ 
tered.  Comfortable. 


For  this  Stick  Seat 
Gentlemen's  Driving 
Wagon;  has  Sarven 
patent  wheels.spriug 
cushion,  nicely  up¬ 
holstered  in  whip¬ 
cord.  tho  greatest 
bargein  ever  ottered. 

Our  catalogue  shows 

- - -  - —j  wuuuHum.  many  other  styles. 

We  ship  on  30  days  free  trial.  Write  lor  Catalog  Now.  lYlAKVIll  SMITH  GOa  CHICAGOa  ILLa 


Buys  this  comblaa- 
tlon  spring  wagon 

with  big  body,  two 
seats,  good  trimmings, 
shafts,  heavy  Sarven 
patent  wheels.  Our 
catalogue  shows  very 
largo  handsome  illus¬ 
trations  and  full  des¬ 
criptions;  write  for  it. 


Our  catalog  shows  98 
styles  of  harness. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL,.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  )  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  6,  1904. 


NOW  FOR  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  time  is  now  just  exactly  ripe  for  the  postage 
stamp  vote  in  favor  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  The  bill  is  before  the  Legislature;  the  Governor 
and  leading  members  favor  it.  All  we  need  now  is  a 
whirlwind  of  letters  from  citizens  to  show  that  there 
is  a  real  demand  for  the  college.  Do  not  wait  over 
night,  but  sit  down  as  soon  as  you  read  this  and  write 
to  your  Senator  and  Assemblyman,  telling  them  in  the 
strongest  words  you  can  coin  that  you  want  this  new 
college  building.  Go  at  them  at  once!  Lick  a  stamp 
for  the  farmers’  college. 

* 

Does  it  pay  to  use  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  potatoes? 
The  experiment  stations  say  that  it  does — practical 
farmers  are  not  so  sure.  We  are  constantly  receiving 
questions  about  this.  There  is  a  demand  for  facts. 
Evidently  some  farmers  have  tried  Bordeaux  without 
receiving  the  benefit  they  expected.  We  would  like  a 

clear  statement  of  any  facts  you  may  have  to  give. 

* 

Some  combination  of  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  seems 
to  be  the  most  hopeful  weapon  to  use  against  the 
San  Jos6  scale.  No  one  seems  ready  to  say  just  what 
the  best  combination  is,  but  both  scientists  and  prac¬ 
tical  men  are  at  work  upon  the  problem,  and  they 
will,  in  time,  find  something  cheap  and  effective.  We 
must  not  expect  them  to  do  it  all  at  once,  but  they 
certainly  must  keep  at  it. 

* 

Indications  are  that  the  trade  in  chemical  fer¬ 
tilizers  will  be  heavier  than  ever  before  this  year. 
Southern  farmers  will  use  fertilizers  freely,  since 
cotton  is  high  and  likely  to  remain  so.  Fruit  growers 
are  increasing  their  orders,  and  there  is  a  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  using  potash  and  acid  phosphate 
with  stable  manure.  All  these  things  help  to  give  the 

trade  in  chemicals  a  boost. 

* 

The  long-continued  cold  weather  is  making  trouble 
in  some  parts  of  the  South.  Houses  are  often  thin  and 
open — not  built  for  cold  weather  and  people  have 
suffered  severely.  On  the  Maryland  peninsula  plowing 
usually  goes  on  all  through  the  Winter  and  straw¬ 
berry  plants  are  set  out  after  December.  This  year  it 
has  been  impossible  to  start  a  plow  since  December 
1.  All  work  is  behind — in  fact,  the  delay  is  greater 
than  that  caused  by  big  drifts  farther  north.  Still  the 

solid  freezing  will  do  that  soil  good. 

* 

We  are  often  asked  the  reason  for  using  lengthy 
botanical  names,  which  tax  both  tongue  and  memory, 
when  we  have  short,  familiar  titles  that  convey  the 
same  meaning.  This  criticism  sounds  quite  reason¬ 
able,  yet,  when  we  study  the  matter,  we  find  that  the 
familiar  title  does  not  always  convey  the  same  mean¬ 
ing,  and  that  the  universal  language  of  science  is  the 
only  one  absolutely  certain.  We  recollect  hearing  two 
of  our  friends  in  New  Jersey  debating  over  wild 
honeysuckles.  “Such  a  lovely  pink,”  said  one.  “Why, 
they’re  red  and  yellow,”  said  the  other.  Further  ques¬ 
tions  showed  that  the  upholder  of  pink  honeysuckles 
referred  to  the  native  Azalea  nudiflora,  known  in  some 
sections  as  Pinxter  flower,  while  her  opponent  meant 
by  red  and  yellow  honeysuckle  the  wild  columbine, 
Aquilegia  Canadensis.  Neither  of  these  plants  has 
any  right  to  the  name  of  honeysuckle,  which  belongs 
to  the  Lonicera  in  its  various  forms,  yet  local  nomen¬ 
clature  has  bestowed  i<t  upon  both.  We  need  not  go 


to  the  other  extreme,  and  ask  for  a  peck  of  Solanum 
tuberosum  when  we  need  potatoes,  but  we  may  just 
as  well  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  botanical  names 
after  all. 

* 

The  recent  death  of  Josiah  Hoopes  removes  the  last 
cf  the  famous  trio  who  gave  the  first  notable  public 
commendation  to  the  Kieffer  pear.  At  the  time  of  the 
Centennial  Exposition  the  committee  on  exhibits  of 
new  fruits  consisted  of  William  Parry,  Thomas  Mee¬ 
han  and  Josiah  Hoopes.  This  committee  realized  the 
commercial  value  of  the  Kieffer,  and  their  endorse¬ 
ment  did  much  to  give  it  a  start  in  public  esteem. 
Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  it,  we  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  vast  amount  of  money  this  pear  has  earned 
for  its  planters,  and  we  realize  the  wisdom  of  those 
far-seeing  pomologists  who  were  among  the  first  to 
recognize  its  merits. 

* 

On  page  100  Mr.  Manchester  speaks  of  the  unprofit¬ 
able  cow  that  “takes  too  good  care  of  herself.”  We 
have  seen  cows  that  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
would  turn  themselves  into  hatracks  or  porous  shad¬ 
ows  unless  all  the  time  coddled.  They  lacked  the 
quality  known  as  “heartiness,”  so  much  valued  by 
experienced  handlers  of  live  stock.  The  cow  that 
licks  out  the  corners  of  the  feed  pail  or  box  in  the 
effort  to  get  the  last  scrap  of  grain  and  takes  in  every 
wad  of  hay  as  though  it  tasted  good  is  worth  having. 
If  too  beefy  she  can  be  turned  off  quickly  at  a  profit, 
but  we  do  not  care  for  any  milch  cow  but  a  “hearty 
feeder.”  She  will  take  care  of  her  owner  as  well  as 
herself. 

* 

Zero  weather  is  an  educator  in  house  warming — at 
least  it  starts  an  investigation.  Many  a  farmer  and 
his  wife  have  decided  by  this  fearful  Winter  to  put 
some  sort  of  heating  apparatus  in  their  house  be¬ 
fore  another  year.  This  is  right,  for  the  farmhouse 
has  greater  need  of  warmth  and  comfort  than  even 
the  town  home.  What  shall  it  be — steam,  hot  water 
or  hot  air?  This  will  be  the  question  before  many  a 
farm  household  during  the  next  six  months.  The 
best  is  good  enough  for  a  farmer,  but  what  is  best? 
A  good  argument  can  be  put  up  for  each  of  these 
systems,  and  we  would  like  to  give  a  fair  statement 
for  each,  with  full  items  of  cost.  Will  those  who  have 
used  air,  steam  or  water  in  farmhouses  tell  us  why 
they  prefer  one  system  to  another,  and  just  what  the 
first  cost  and  fuel  cost  amount  to?  This  is  the  fair¬ 
est  way  we  know  of  to  settle  the  matter. 

* 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  the  figures  showing  the 
cost  and  income  of  the  canals  in  New  York  State.  The 
report  of  the  State  Comptroller  for  1902  shows  that, 
since  1817  a  total  of  $320,250,603.38  have  been  spent  on 
the  canals.  The  most  expensive  year  was  1856,  when 
$10,845,493.12  were  spent.  The  next  largest  yearly 
expense  was  in  1874 — $7,711,963.14.  The  total  expense 
of  actual  repairs  is  $45,081,913.58.  Tolls  are  recorded 
from  1821,  when  $2,200  were  collected,  to  1883,  when 
the  total  was  $271,706.49.  The  heaviest  tolls  were  col¬ 
lected  in  1863 — $5,028,431.32.  The  total  amount  re¬ 
ceived  from  tolls  during  the  63  years  in  which  they 
were  collected  was  $134,837,814.26.  Up  to  1836  a  salt 
duty  was  levied,  which  yielded  in  all  $2,055,458.06. 
Sales  of  land  have  yielded  $320,518.15  and  rent  of  sur¬ 
plus  water  $164,594.88.  The  canal  tax  has  yielded 
$78,798,571.97.  If  the  canal  is  to  be  enlarged  at  heavy 
expense  the  money  needed  to  do  the  work  might  well 
be  supplied  by  farmers  or  smaller  investors.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  State  we  meet  some  farmers  who 
predict  wonderful  prosperity  for  all  when  the  large 
canal  is  completed.  Such  men  would  surely  be  glad  to 
invest  their  savings  in  small  canal  bonds! 

* 

New  Jersey  robins  and  other  fruit-eating  birds 
were  so  destructive  last  year  that  growers  were  al¬ 
most  driven  to  distraction.  Estimates  place  the  ag¬ 
gregate  losses  at  all  sorts  of  figures  up  to  $10,000,000. 
Whether  this  great  amount  was  reached  or  not  mat¬ 
ters  little  to  the  individual  grower  when  his  own 
cherries,  berries,  grapes  and  even  early  apples  vanish 
before  the  voracious  birds,  bringing  his  years  of  labor 
and  expensive  preparation  to  naught.  He  asks  only 
the  same  right  to  defend  his  crop  from  destruction 
by  birds  as  he  has  to  fight  disease  or  noxious  insects. 
A  bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature  permitting  far¬ 
mers  and  gardeners  to  kill  birds  on  their  premises  if 
actually  engaged  in  destroying  their  crop.  Such  birds 
are  not  to  be  sold,  given  away,  shipped  from  the  State 
or  in  any  manner  converted  into  merchandise.  There 
would  seem  no  reasonable  objection  to  £uch  a  law, 
as  it  would  tend  to  preserve  an  important  industry, 
now  seriously  threatened  by  the  unexampled  increase 
of  a  few  bird  species  of  mo  re  than  doubtful  economic 
value,  but  inconsiderate  sentiment  among  those  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  true  situation  is  likely  to  hamper  its 
progress  through  the  Legislature.  Fruit  growers  as 
a  rule  do  not  wish  to  harm  these  graceful  creatures, 


but  they  feel  they  must  have  relief  or  go  out  of  the 
business.  The  balance  of  nature  has  been  so  upset  by 
indiscriminate  protection  of  bird  life  that  wild  fruits 
no  longer  suffice  these  hordes  of  robins,  and  they 
have  become  an  intolerable  pest  to  the  fruit  garden. 
It  is  “up  to”  the  State  to  authorize  reasonable  means 
of  relief  or  pay  all  damages  caused  by  over-protected 
birds  and  game  animals. 

* 

Last  week  we  referred  to  a  bill  now  before  the 
Legislature  which  aims  to  take  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  bills,  affecting  the  value  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion,  ever  put  forward  in  this  State.  It  should  be 
killed  without  mercy.  The  plan  is  to  put  the  entire 
work  of  the  Station  in  charge  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  tying  the  director’s  hands  and 
taking  all  authority  from  the  present  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol.  How  is  it  possible  that  such  a  change  could  be, 
for  a  moment,  contemplated?  The  following  public 
statement  from  Albany  throws  a  little  light  on  this 
matter: 

Last  Summer  a  fertilizing  company  in  Onondaga 
County  sent  samples  of  its  product  to  Director  Jordan  for 
an  analysis.  They  failed  to  come  up  to  the  require¬ 
ments.  In  a  bulletin  issued  periodically  by  Director 
Jordan  he  published  the  result  of  his  analysis  of  the 
fertilizer.  Of  course  the  farmers  had  no  further  use  for 
that  brand  of  fertilizer. 

You  see  the  point.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  bulldoze, 
bribe  or  coax  Director  Jordan  from  doing  his  duty  it 
is  proposed  to  cripple  him — cut  off  his  power  and 
make  him  a  mere  figurehead.  Now  a  figurehead  is 
the  last  thing  the  farmers  of  New  York  want  at  the 
Station.  Of  what  good  are  figures  about  a  fertilizer 
or  any  other  inferior  goods  if  the  director  is  to  keep 
them  in  his  head?  What  is  he  there  for?  To  help 
farmers,  or  to  sit  still  and  twirl  his  thumbs?  The 
farmers  of  New  York  ought  to  feel  proud  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  competent  and  fearless  man  at  Gen¬ 
eva.  They  should  stand  by  with  a  club  and  knock 
down  any  man  who  attempts  to  put  a  collar  and  chain 
on  him.  Senator  Raines  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
will  protect  the  Director  and  give  him  increased  free¬ 
dom  to  publish  fertilizer  analyses.  These  two  bills 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  agricultural  committees  of 
Senate  and  House.  The  Catlin  bill,  which  seeks  to  re¬ 
organize  the  Station,  must  be  stamped  to  death. 
Write  at  once  to  Hon.  Henry  S.  Ambler  and  Hon. 
James  M.  Graeff  and  tell  them  that  you  favor  Senator 
Raines’s  bill,  and  that  you  oppose  any  change  in  the 
management  of  the  Station.  Do  this  at  once. 


BREVITIES. 

Don’t  lay  dyspepsia  to  eggs! 

The  first  requisite  of  a  good  road  is  perfect  drainage. 

Feed  charity  and  business  separately.  They  do  not 
mix  well. 

Do  not  sigh  for  a  big  farm  until  you  have  mastered  a 
small  one. 

Some  men  ring  true;  others  could  if  they  would,  but 
they  are  very  much  afraid  to  ring. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  expect  that  sulphate  of 
copper  will  be  lower  in  price  this  season. 

While  we  must  wait  to  save  up  the  necessary  money 
to  buy  a  lump  of  radium,  let  us  not  neglect  to  let  our 
own  light  shine. 

Remember  that  when  a  man  talks  about  Bordeaux 
Mixture  with  a  5-5-40  formula  he  means  five  pounds 
of  lime,  five  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  and  40  gallons 
of  water. 

Read  what  Mr.  Mapes  says  about  pale  eggs,  on  page 
OS.  We  have  noticed  this  peculiarity  in  many  eggs  during 
the  present  Winter.  There  is  apparently  little  coloring 
matter  in  white  corn. 

Our  correspondent,  F.  H.  Ballou,  has  been  appointed 
horticultural  assistant  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
This  is  an  excellent  appointment,  for  Mr.  Ballou  has 
made  his  living  as  a  fruit  grower.  Such  men  know  what 
fruit  growers  want  and  need. 

The  students  at  the  Missouri  Agricultural  College  are 
reported  to  have  adopted  this  “college  yell:’’ 

“Horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs, 

Turkeys,  chickens,  ducks  and  dogs; 

Feed  ’em,  fatten  'em,  make  ’em  thrive. 
Agriculture— 19— 6.” 

The  newspapers  report  that  Japan  is  trying  to  corner 
all  the  camphor  in  sight,  in  consequence  of  approaching 
war.  This  sounds  as  though  our  friends  from  Tokio 
meant  to  bombard  Johnny  Bear  with  mothballs,  but  the 
explanation  is  that  camphor  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  smokeless  powder. 

We  have  many  questions  about  the  value  of  hen  ma¬ 
nure  for  potatoes.  In  our  experience  hen  manure  on 
average  soils  has  given  heavy  vines  but  not  the  best 
yield  of  tubers.  The  best  way  to  use  hen  manure  is  to 
crush  it  fine  and  mix  with  chemicals.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  mix  it,  but  we  would  always  try  to  crush  it, 
and  not  use  in  solid  chunks  in  the  hill. 

Large  quantities  of  the  improved  horseradish  referred 
to  on  page  96  could  be  sold  in  this  market  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  at  least,  as  it  would  displace  the  knotty, 
branchy  roots  so  often  offered.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  farmer  ought  to  go  into  the  horseradish  business. 
That  would  soon  upset  the  trade.  Those  who  have  suit¬ 
able  land  and  get  right  at  it  will  have  the  cream  of  the 
profit. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— An  explosion  in  the  Allegheny  Coal  Com¬ 
pany's  mine  at  Cheswick,  Pa.,  January  25,  entombed  184 
men,  of  whom  only  two  were  rescued  alive.  .  .  .  Car¬ 
ter  H.  Harrison,  as  Mayor  of  Chicago,  was  declared  re¬ 
sponsible  for  tbe  Iroquois  Theater  lire  by  the  coroner's 
jury  January  25.  He  was  held  to  the  Grand  Jury.  Fire 
Vlarshal  William  H.  Musham,  Commissioner  of  Build¬ 
ings  George  Williams  and  Will  J.  Davis,  as  principal  and 
general  manager  of  the  ill-fated  theater,  were  also  held 
•  until  they  shall  be  discharged  by  due  courts  of  law.” 

A  tire  that  started  under  the  ball  wheel  ol  the 
Michigan  Diamond  Oil  Well,  January  21,  swept  the  rich 
producing  section  of  the  Spindle  Top  oil  field,  Texas.  The 
flames  were  not  subdued  until  after  the  22  wells  and  40 
derricks  were  burned.  The  loss  will  exceed  $100,000.  .  . 

During  the  recent  annual  round-up  of  wild  horses 
near  Fredonia,  Arizona,  80  were  killed  and  17  captured. 
Two  parties  of  ranchmen  engaged  in  the  hunt  and  sur¬ 
rounding  the  herds  drove  them  into  a  ravine,  where  the 
slaughter  took  place.  The  wild  horses  increase  so  rapidly 
that  every  year  the  ranchmen  find  it  necessary  to  ex¬ 
terminate  them,  and  for  this  purpose  annual  round-ups 
are  held.  .  .  .  United  States  Senator  Burton,  Repub¬ 

lican,  Kansas,  was  indicted  January  24  by  the  Federal 
Grand  Jury  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  charging  him,  on  nine 
counts,  with  accepting  five  checks,  of  $500  each,  from  the 
Rialto  Grain  &  Securities  Company,  between  November 
22,  1902,  and  March  26,  1903,  while  he  was  a  United  States 
Senator.  He  is  charged  with  accepting  this  money  for 
his  alleged  services  in  interceding  with  the  Postmaster 
General,  Chief  Postoffice  Inspector  and  other  high  post- 
office  officials  to  induce  them  to  render  a  favorable  deci¬ 
sion  in  matters  affecting  the  permission  of  the  Rialto 
Company  to  use  the  mails.  The  purpose  of  Senator  Bur¬ 
ton’s  alleged  intercession  was,  it  is  declared,  to  prevent 
the  issuance  of  a  fraud  order  against  the  company.  The 
Rialto  Grain  &  Securities  Company  has  been  under  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  State  courts  for  several  months,  on 
account  of  internal  troubles  and  the  complaint  of  in- 
\  estors.  At  one  time  the  company’s  offices  were  closed 
by  court  officials  on  attachments  secured  by  alleged 
creditors,  but  were  reopened  after  arrangements  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  claims  had  been  made.  .  .  .  Eight  lives  were 
lost  in  the  wreck  January  23  off  Quogue,  L.  I.,  of  the 
four-masted  schooner  Augustus  Hunt,  bound  for  Boston 
from  Norfolk,  Va.  Of  the  crew  of  10,  only  two  were 
saved.  .  .  .  The  most  disastrous  cyclone  that  ever 
swept  over  that  section  visited  Moundsville,  Ala.,  a  town 
of  300  inhabitants,  15  miles  south  of  Tuscaloosa,  January 
22,  just  after  midnight,  and  as  a  result  37  persons  were 
killed,  more  than  100  injured  and  every  business  house 
in  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  drug  store, 
was  completely  destroyed.  The  cyclone  struck  the  town 
from  the  southwest.  Its  path  was  a  quarter  of  a  milo 
wide.  Sleeping  people  were  blown  hundreds  of  feet  from 
their  beds  in  the  blackness  of  night.  Through  terror  a 
father,  mother  and  three  children  fled  from  their  home 
leaving  a  five-year-old  boy  in  bed.  Later  he  was  pulled 
from  beneath  some  timber  and  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  other  member  of  the  family.  Bedding,  carpets  and 
wearing  apparel  are  scattered  a  distance  of  10  miles 
throughout  what  was  a  forest,  but  which  is  now  as  clear 
as  if  it  had  been  cut  by  the  woodsman’s  ax.  Freight 
cars  were  torn  to  splinters,  the  trucks  under  them  being 
hurled  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  track.  Bales  of  cotton 
stored  in  warehouses  were  blown  to  shreds,  fragments 
lodging  in  trees,  making  it  appear  as  if  that  section  had 
been  visited  by  a  snowstorm.  Heavy  iron  safes  were 
carried  away  by  the  storm  and  the  doors  torn  from  their 
hinges.  A  young  clerk  employed  by  W.  P.  Phifer,  hear¬ 
ing  the  roaring  of  the  approaching  cyclone,  let  himself 
down  into  a  well  in  the  center  of  the  store.  He  no  sooner 
had  found  his  place  of  safety  when  the  store  was  com¬ 
pletely  demolished.  He  was  drawn  out  uninjured.  .  .  , 
One  fireman  was  killed  and  damage  estimated  at  $250,000 
was  caused  by  tire  in  a  big  factory  block  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  January  22. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION  MEETS. 

The  forty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Association  was  held  at  Lancaster, 
January  19-20.  The  attendance  throughout  was  good, 
and  much  earnestness  was  displayed  in  discussing  horti¬ 
cultural  problems.  Practical  growers,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  read  the  papers.  Nurserymen  were  especial¬ 
ly  numerous,  and  a  State  organization  of  commercial 
plant  and  tree  growers  was  effected  during  the  course 
of  the  meeting.  Much  valuable  information  concerning 
the  serious  pests  of  fruit  production  now  so  prevalent 
was  brought  out  by  the  State  Economic  Zoologist,  Prof. 
H.  S.  Surface,  and  others.  There  was  an  exhibit  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  plates  of  apples,  most  of  the  specimens 
being  richly  colored  and  well  finished.  York  Imperial 
predominated,  but  many  of  the  standard  Winter  varie¬ 
ties  were  represented.  Of  particular  interest  were  fine 
samples  of  Stayman,  Oliver  (Senator)  and  Stewart's 
Golden,  grown  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Funk,  Boyertown,  Pa.  Dr. 
Funk  says  Stayman  yields  more  marketable  apples  than 
any  other  variety  in  his  orchards.  The  specimens  shown 
were  of  good  size  and  high  color.  Oliver  is  large,  deep 
red  and  very  attractive.  Stewart  is  bright  yellow  with 
a  red  cheek,  more  attractive  than  Grimes  Golden  at  this 
season,  and  of  excellent  quality.  As  most  northern  Win¬ 
ter  apples  are  poor  keepers  when  grown  in  Pennsylvania, 
Dr.  Funk  got  the  idea  some  years  ago  that  late  varie¬ 
ties  of  southern  origin  might  prove  more  successful  in 
his  locality,  and  planted  trees  of  the  most  promising 
kinds.  From  this  exhibit  it  appears  York  Imperial  and 
Smith's  Cider  may  yet  meet  formidable  rivals.  A  fine 
shellbark  hickorynut,  the  Wiker,  a  hardy,  soft-shelled 
Persian  walnut,  and  pecan  nuts  grown  in  Lancaster 
County  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  John  G.  Rush,  West  Wil¬ 
low,  Pa.  The  hickory  and  walnut  are  very  attractive 
and  fine  in  quality,  the  first  bearing  two  bushels  on  a 
10-year  tree,  but  the  pecan  is  small  and  poor,  of  interest 
chiefly  as  one  of  the  most  northerly  fruiting  trees.  The 
seed  was  planted  by  a  runaway  slave  nearly  100  years 
ago.  The  Paragon  Nut  &  Fruit  Company  showed  some 
very  interesting  views  of  their  large  nut  groves.  They 
are  conducting  probably  the  most  extensive  experiment 
in  chestnut  culture  in  this  country,  having  43  varieties 
under  trial.  Their  orchards  now  cover  over  800  acres, 
most  of  this  large  tract  being  natural  chestnut  forest 
grafted  over  to  selected  kinds. 

In  the  reports  of  the  fruit  and  other  committees  it 
developed  that  the  year  1903  was  particularly  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  fruit  grower.  Climatic  conditions  were 
seldom  favorable  during  the  growing  season,  but  the 
severe  frosts  of  May  and  the  high  winds  of  September 
were  particularly  disastrous.  Strawberries,  grapes  and 
apples  have  partial  crops  in  many  localities,  and  there 
were  a  few  profitable  yields  of  peaches,  but  the  returns 
were  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  very  scanty. 
The  San  Jos6  scale  is  spreading  at  quite  an  alarming 
rate,  now  being  found  in  35  counties  in  the  State.  Large 
and  valuable  orchards  have  already  been  sacrificed, 
having  become  dangerously  infested  before  the  pest  was 
discovered,  but  hope  has  revived  from  the  general  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  lime-sulphur  wash,  and  a  determined  effort 
will  doubtless  be  made  to  control  its  ravages.  The  So¬ 
ciety  passed  a  resolution  favoring  a  legislative  appro¬ 
priation  of  $10,000  or  more  for  a  thorough  inspection  of 
scale-infested  premises  and  demonstrations  of  the  best 
methods  of  preparing  and  applying  the  proper  insecti¬ 
cides  in  every  infected  locality.  According  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  nursery  inspectors,  San  Jos6  scale  has  recently  been 
found  on  many  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  not  hereto¬ 
fore  supposed  subject  to  its  attacks.  The  announcement 
of  its  presence  on  California  privet,  Ligustrum  ovalifo- 
lium,  caused  much  interest,  as  there  are  many  miles  of 
privet  hedges  in  the  State.  Live  scales  had  been  found 
on  young  privet  plants  in  the  nursery  row.  but  it  is  not 
thought  this  Pernicious  scale  is  likely  to  maintain  itself 
long  on  the  privet,  or  become  a  source  of  further  in¬ 
fection  if  accidentally  present  thereon.  The  young  or 


larval  scales  become  widely  disseminated  during  their 
brief  period  of  activity  by  means  of  birds,  large  insects, 
animals,  the  clothing  of  orchard  and  nursery  workmen, 
the  wind  and  other  natural  causes,  and  may  even  fix 
themselves  on  soft  herbaceous  plants  like  the  straw¬ 
berry,  but  apparently  can  only  multiply  on  a  limited 
number  of  smooth-barked,  hard-wooded  species.  San 
Jos6  scale  was  declared  the  greatest  menace  to  fruit 
culture  in  the  State,  and  growers  are  now  roused  to 
its  importance,  if  never  before. 

A  number  of  valuable  papers  on  diverse  horticultural 
topics  were  read  and  discussed  during  the  sessions.  A 
promising  method  of  fighting  Peach  borers  was  brought 
out,  consisting  of  the  use  of  a  solution  of  one  pound  com¬ 
mercial  concentrated  lye  and  a  quart  of  salt  to  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  boiling  water.  The  earth  and  loose  gum  about 
the  tree  is  removed  sufficiently  to  form  a  slight  basin, 
and  one  quart  of  the  hot  solution  poured  on  the  trunk 
about  a  foot  above  its  base.  In  the  reported  trials  all 
borers  were  killed,  even  in  the  depths  of  their  burrows, 
while  the  trees  were  not  injured  in  the  least.  The  sub¬ 
stitution  of  nitrate  of  soda  for  the  salt  was  recommended 
in  order  to  increase  the  fertilizing  effect.  While  this 
application  may  be  effective  for  the  Peach  borer  it 
would  be  useless  for  borers  in  the  pear,  apple,  and 
quince.  The  species  affecting  these  trees  work  so  deep¬ 
ly  that  the  knife  and  wire  remain  the  most  practical 
remedies. 

Gabriel  Hiester,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  in  forecasting  the 
coming  difficulties  of  fruit  growers,  was  inclined  to  place 
the  labor  problem  as  next  in  importance  to  control  of 
the  scale.  The  flow  of  intelligent  and  competent  labor¬ 
ers  from  the  country  to  the  cities  put  the  farmer  to 
great  disalvantage.  Occasionally  a  city-bred  young  man 
attempts  farming  or  fruit  growing,  but  seldom  amounts 
to  much.  He  is  usually  discontented  and  unsatisfactory 
as  an  orchard  assistant.  Certain  foreigners  are  indus 
trious  and  manageable,  but  they  will  only  go  where  they 
may  have  society  of  their  own.  He  asked  if  It  were  not 
possible  for  the  fruit  growers  of  remote  districts  to  as¬ 
sociate  and  build  central  homes  or  boarding  houses  for 
immigrants  of  desirable  nationalities,  the  various  grow¬ 
ers  to  employ  the  laborers  in  turn  as  needed,  thus  secur¬ 
ing  reliable  help  when  most  wanted.  Other  important 
features  were  uniform  fruit  packages  and  cold  storage 
warehouses  under  control  of  the  growers  rather  than 
dealers.  The  present  officers  of  the  Association  were  in 
most  cases  elected  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  the  place 
of  meeting  in  1905  fixed  at  Harrisburg.  w.  v.  f. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Shippers  of  dressed  lambs  and  calves  should  corre¬ 
spond  with  Archdeacon  &  Co.,  100  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

The  Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  Issue  a  very 
concise  and  neat  catalogue  which  will  solve  many  prob¬ 
lems  for  those  interested  in  artificial  incubation.  It  is 
written  by  the  man  who  makes  the  incubators,  and  all 
he  says  is  endorsed  by  hundreds  of  users.  Just  write 
for  it  to-day— a  postal  will  do. 

Fleming  Bros,  manufacture  a  line  of  veterinary  reme¬ 
dies,  spavin  cures,  fistula  and  poll  evil  cure,  lump  jaw 
cure,  etc.,  guaranteeing  every  preparation  to  do  the  work 
it  is  intended  to  do.  A  64-page  illustrated  booklet  en¬ 
titled  ‘‘Stock  Ailments  That  You  Can  Cure,”  will  be 
mailed  free  to  those  who  will  write  Fleming  Bros., 
Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill.,  mentioning 
The  R.  N.-Y. 

The  Walter  A.  Wood  mowers  are  favorably  known 
perhaps  in  every  farm  section  in  the  United  States.  The 
Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing  and  Reaping  Mch.  Co.  also 
claim  to  be  the  pioneer  manufacturers  of  binders.  The 
New  Century  grain  binder  is  offered  to  American  farm¬ 
ers  for  the  first  time  this  year,  with  full  assurance  that 
its  work  in  the  field  will  bear  out  every  claim  made  for 
it.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  showing  full  line  of 
harvest  machinery. 


"IS  ■ki  POT  A  TO  DIGGER 

4  Plow  and  Pulverizer 

There  is  money  in  growing  potatoes.  The 
more  hand  labor  you  can  dispense  with  the  more 
money  there  is  in  it.  It’s  the  harvesting  that 
worries  a  man.  More  men  would  grow  potatoes 
if  it  were  not  for  the  harvesting.  Better  get  a 
harvester  and  participate  in  the  profit  of  potato 
growing.  This  “Ideal”  Potato  Digger  will 
get  them  and  get  them  all.  See  the  plow 
point,  share  and  land  side ;  then  note  the  agitator 
fork  mold  board.  You  see  it’s  the  turn  plow 
principle  all  over.  It  goes  under  the  row  and 
turns  it  bottom  side  up.  The  fork 
moldboard  turns  the  earth  over 
just  like  the  ordinary  plow.  Still 
better  its  agitator  shakes  apart  the 
earth  and  lays  it  over  onto  the 
row  agitator  where  separation  is  completed. 
Tops,  grass,  weeds,  etc.,  are  effectually  sepa¬ 
rated.  All  the  potatoes  are  left  on  top.  This 
turn  over  principle  is  the  only  correct  one  for 
a  potato  digger. 

J ust  stop  and  reason  a  moment  and  you  will  see 
the  truth  and  force  of  this  statement.  It’s  the  turn 
over  principle  which  makes  the  “Ideal”  work 
perfectly  in  all  kinds  of  soil  and  under  all  conditions.  Since  it’s  a  plow  in  every  sense,  it  will  work  anywhere  where  a  plow  will  work.  That’3  why 

We  guarantee  our  Two  Great  Agitating  Forks  to  Run  Clear  in  any  Soil,  and  that  they  will  Place  all  the  Potatoes  on  Top. 

But  this  is  not  all.  By  simply  taking  otf  the  row  agitator  the  “Ideal”  becomes  the  most  effective  plow  you  ever  saw.  Turns  any  soil  as  well  as 
any  plow  and  has  the  great  added  advantage  of  the  agitator  fork  mold  board.  That  means  that  all  the  earth  is  shaken  apart  and  made  fine,  ad¬ 
mitting  the  air,  light,  warmth,  moisture  etc.  Leaves  the  top  fine  and  smooth  and  ready  to  receive  the  seed.  Just  as  good  as  though  you  plowed, 
harrowed  and  rolled.  The  “Ideal”  is  indeed  a  fit  companion  to  our  great  Hallock’s  Flat  Tooth  Weeder. 

We  want  a  good  active,  responsible,  energetic  Agent  in  every  section  of  the  country  to  handle  the  “IDEAL”. 

We  wijll  sell  the  first  machine  in  each  locality  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  We  protect  our  agents.  The 
wise  man  will  surely  act  quickly  for  he  must  see  that  territory  on  this  machine  will  be  eagerly  sought  for. 

^  QPA|  A  g  The  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  have  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  our  Hallock  Flat  Tooth  Weeder  for  the  Eastern  and 

Southern  territory.  The  Janesville  Machine  Co.,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  have  the  same  rights  for  the  Western  territory.  Our  friends  will  there¬ 
fore  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  this  well  known  and  valuable  machine.  The  patents  have  been  fully  sustained  by  five  different  Circuit  Courts. 

Write  for  circulars  and  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  the  Digger.  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  800,  YORK,  PA. 

If  you  will  give  us  your  name  and  address  we  will  send  you  an  elegant  32-page  catalogue — a  treatise  on  Potato  and  Corn  Culture. 
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M  A  RK'ETS 


General  Review. 

The  egg  market  has  hardened  consider¬ 
ably,  owing  to  cold  weather  in  all  produc¬ 
ing  sections.  The  butter  situation  is  not  so 
favorable,  particularly  with  medium  and 
under  grades.  Domestic  potatoes  are  firm, 
some  extreme  prices  being  paid  for  choice 
Dong  Island.  Cabbages  very  high. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Janu¬ 
ary  29,  1904: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  97;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth,  99%.  Com,  54@56.  Oats, 
45.  Rye,  State,  68@60.  Barley,  50@59. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50@2.70.  Pea, 
$1.95@2.  Red  kidney,  $2.40@2.62%.  White 
kidney,  $2.75.  Yellow  eye,  $2.65@2.70. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  85;  No. 
2.  75@80;  No.  3,  65@70;  clover,  mixed,  60@70; 
clover,  60@65;  marsh,  50@60.  Straw,  rye, 
$1.10(31.20. 

MIDK.— New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER  .—Creamery,  14@22% ;  State 
dairy,  14@19;  Western  factory,  12@14%;  reno¬ 
vated,  12@16%;  packing  stock,  12@14%. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9@12;  skims,  3@7. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  35@42;  lower 
grades,  25@30. 

FETED.— Retail  prices,  Spring  bran,  $22@ 
24;  middlings,  $25@28. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated,  4@ 
7;  sun-dried,  3%@4;  chops,  100  lbs.,  $2.45@ 
2.55;  cores  and  skins,  $1.25@1.50;  raspberries, 
$?2@23;  huckleberries,  13%@14;  blackberries, 
6@5%. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2.50@4;  under  grades,  $1.25@2;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $4.50@8;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  25@$1. 

HOPS.— Medium  to  choice,  34@37;  ordi¬ 
nary,  28@30. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $3@6;  cucumbers,  doz.,  25@$1; 
lettuce,  doz..  20@50;  mushrooms,  lb.,  10@40; 
radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50@3;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  50@75;  tomatoes,  lb.,  10@18. 

VEGETABLES.- Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $2.25@2.75;  Sweets,  yellow,  $1.50@3.76; 
carrots,  bbl.,  $1.75@2.50;  celery,  doz.,  10@40; 
cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton,  $25@50;  domestic 
seed,  $20(335;  lettuce,  bbl.,  $1.50@2.50;  onions, 
bbl.,  yellow,  $2@3;  red,  $2@3;  white,  $2@6.50; 
spinach,  bbl.,  $2@5  squash,  Marrow,  $1<@>1.25; 
turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.,  $1@1.50. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1  , 
calves,  good  to  prime,  10@12;  buttermilks, 
4<36.  Pork,  light,  6%@7%;  medium,  6%@6%. 
Dambs,  “hothouse,”  head,  $5@11. 

DIVE  POUDTRY.— Chickens,  lb.,  11%. 
Fowls,  14.  Roosters,  9.  Turkeys,  14. 

DRESSED  POUDTRY.— Turkeys,  120)19 ; 
chickens,  12@19;  fowls,  12@>13 ;  ducks,  9@16; 
geese,  8@10;  squabs,  doz.,  $2@4. 

FARM  CHEMICADS— Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.,  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $45<3>47.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $50@56. 
Concentrated  tankage,  $15@20.  Ground  bone, 
$22@27.  Acid  phosphate,  $11(315.  Muriate 
of  potash,  $35@45.  Sulphate  of  potash,  $42@ 
48.  Kainit,  $10(312.50.  Copper  sulphate, 
per  pound  in  barrel  lots,  6%  cents.  Sulphur 
flour,  per  pound  in  barrel  lots,  2%  cents. 

FURS.— Black  bear,  $20@30;  cubs  and 
yearlings,  $5@15;  badger,  $1@1.50;  otter,  $7@ 
15.  Beaver,  large,  $G@9;  medium,  $5@6; 
small,  $3@4.  Fox,  silver,  $50(3300;  cross, 
$S@25;  red,  $2@4;  grey,  75@$1.  Fisher,  $5(310. 
Wolf,  prairie,  $1@1.50;  timber,  $2@4.  Wol¬ 
verine,  $4@8.  Dynx,  $4@8.  Wild  cat,  50@$1; 
civet  cat,  25@30.  Marten,  dark,  $5(3)15;  pale, 
$3(35.  Skunk,  black,  $1.25(31.30;  half-striped, 
80@90;  long  striped,  80@90;  striped,  40(350; 
white,  20@25.  Raccoon,  75@$1.40.  Opossum, 
large,  50@60;  medium,  20(330.  Rabbit,  1(®1%. 
Mink,  $1.50(g®.  Muskrat,  Winter,  20@25; 
Fall,  13@18;  kits,  4(3®. 

DIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  native,  $4.40@5.45. 
Veal  calves,  $5@9.50.  Buttermilks,  $3.50(3 
4.50.  Sheep,  $3.50@4.50.  Dambs,  $6@7.  Hogs, 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  $5.40(3)6.60. 

EAST  BUFFADO.— Calves,  $6@8.  Sheep, 
$2.50@4.55.  Dambs,  $5@6.65.  Hogs,  $5.30@5.4O. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  good  to  prime,  $4.75(3 
5.60.  Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.25@4.15.  Cows, 
$1.50(34.25  Calves,  $5.50@6.75.  Sheep,  $3.25@4. 
Dambs,  $i.25@6.  Hogs,  $4.65@5.15. 


MARKET  NEWS 

WOOD.— Trade  has  been  brisk  during  the 
past  week,  most  business  being  done  in 
medium,  but  no  special  advance  In  prices 
is  noted.  The  following  figures  give  an 
idea  of  representative  current  sales:  Michi¬ 
gan  No.  1  to  X,  20  to  30  cents;  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  X  to  XX,  30  to  34;  fine  un¬ 
washed,  23  to  24;  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  fine 
medium,  15  to  17  cents. 


to  go  endwise  in  another,  and  there  should 
be  from  one-quarter  to  one-half-inch  play 
that  they  may  fit  without  friction,  which 
would  cause  loss  of  time  in  nesting. 

RABBIT  TRADE.— “Do  you  know  of  any 
market  for  tame  rabbits?  If  so,  where 
and  what  are  they  worth?”  s.  t. 

New  York. 

Almost  any  rabbit,  whether  wild  or  tame, 
will  sell  in  this  market  at  some  price. 
During  the  season  every  kind  is  seen,  from 
Belgians  to  Jack  rabbits,  and  prices  range 
from  10  to  50  or  60  cents  per  pair;  20  to  30 
cents  would  cover  most  sales  of  good 
quality.  From  the  standpoint  of  actual 
food  value  the  tame  rabbit  does  not  bring 
the  price  that  he  ought  as  compared  with 
the  wild  one.  Those  who  want  the  gamey 
flavor  at  its  highest  pitch  are  not  satisfied 
with  tame  rabbits,  and  those  who  do  not 
care  for  game  can  get  tame  meat  that 
they  prefer  to  rabbits.  Any  reliable  poultry 
or  game  dealer  in  this  or  other  markets 
will  take  the  rabbits  and  give  what  they 
are  worth. 

APPDE  trade  is  rather  quiet,  the  weather 
continuing  cold  and  unfavorable  for  open- 
air  handling  of  the  fruit.  Reports  from 
Germany  state  that  the  imports  of  Ameri¬ 
can  apples  exceed  all  previous  years,  not 
far  from  7,000  tons,  retailing  at  five  cents 
per  pound,  one  or  two  cents  less  than  na¬ 
tive  fruit.  This  refers  not  to  the  highest 
grade  of  wrapped  apples,  such  as  in  France 
and  England  bring  excessive  prices,  but  to 
what  is  known  as  cooking  fruit.  These 
figures  represent  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  apples  imported  by  Germany,  probably 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  per  cent,  so  it 
is  easily  seen  that  there  is  room  for  a 
large  increase  in  our  trade  with  that 
country. 

COTTON.— A  new  price  record  was  made 
the  past  week,  16.80  cents.  The  conserva¬ 
tive  element  in  the  cotton  trade  has  been 
having  uphill  work  during  the  last  year. 
Prices  have  been  forced  to  figures  that 
appear  to  have  no  warrant  in  size  of  crop 
or  manufacturing  demand.  Manufacturers 
have  been  spectators  rather  than  active 
factors  in  many  of  the  market  operations. 
The  activity  has  consisted  of  warfare  be¬ 
tween  speculators,  a  series  of  struggles 
that  have  made  and  upset  fortunes.  Re¬ 
tail  prices  of  many  manufactures  of  cot¬ 
ton  have  long  been  at  or  below  figures 
that  cannot  well  be  advanced.  Such  goods 
as  threads,  calico,  etc.,  at  the  prices  usu¬ 
ally  charged,  can  be  made  at  a  fair  profit 
from  seven  or  eight-cent  cotton,  but  to 
make  such  materials  from  15-cent  cotton 
would  be  a  doubtful  experiment  unless 
every  mill  and  merchant  in  the  business 
would  agree  to  raise  the  price.  Any  such 
effort  would  be  quickly  upset  by  competi¬ 
tors  who,  to  draw  trade,  would  sell  thread, 
etc.,  at  or  below  cost.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  consumers  that  a  check  is  sure  to  be 
sprung  on  the  advancing  price  of  at  least 
some  household  necessities.  w.  w.  h. 


Wood  Saws 

will  both  make  and  save  money  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  high  price  of  coal.  We  have  them  in 
circular  and  drag  of  all  kinds.  Also  powers 
to  run  them.  Dog  Powers,  Rye  Thresher  and 
Binder,  Fanning  Mills,  Ensilage  and  Fodder 
Cutters  and  Shredders  and  a  full  line  of 
Farm  Machinery.  Send  for  free  catalog.  Ask 
especially  for  catalog  of  Hound  Silot. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLESKiLL,N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP  TO  CLOSE  ESTATE 

Improved  Farm,  205  acres  In  central  fruit  belt  of 
Delaware.  Mild,  healthful  climate;  ready  cash 
markets  for  all  produce;  grow  fruit,  grain,  grass, 
poultry,  live  stock.  Map  and  particulars  free. 

E.  PACKARD.  Dover,  Del. 


1CSCCVC  Five  Reg  Bulls:  7  Reg.  Heifers;  Solid 
JlHol!  0  color;  St.  Lambert  strain;  2tol0monthf 
Old.  J  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


PATENTED  INVENTION. 


Agents  can  make  money  selling  to  Dairymen  and  Far¬ 
mers  having  cows  to  milk.  County  and  state  rights  for 
sale.  For  terms,  address  P.O.  Box  fid,  Montgomery. Ia. 


WANTED— Situation  as  Foreman  or  General  Man¬ 
ager  on  farm:  would  hire  or  work  a  farm  on  shares 
Address  G.  D.  W..  Box  162,  Pawling.  N.  Y. 


A  BUSHED  CRATE.— “How  large  do 
crates  have  to  be  made  to  contain  one 
bushel?  I  have  two  different  makes.  One 
is  12x13x16  inches  in  side;  the  other  12%x 
13%xl6.  I  wish  to  make  some  so  I  could 
stand  one  on  end  in  the  other  when  empty. 
The  first  is  a  little  shy  of  a  bushel  to  set 
a  full  one  on  top  Give  the  right  size  to 
make  these.”  h.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

As  the  capacity  of  the  two  crates  men¬ 
tioned  is  2,496  and  2,648%  cubic  inches,  re¬ 
spectively,  it  is  evident  that  what  is  known 
as  the  heaped  bushel  crate  is  wanted,  con¬ 
taining  2,564  cubic  inches.  In  order  that 
one  empty  may  stand  on  end  in  another 
it  is  necessary  that  the  width  shall  be 
enough  greater  than  the  height,  plus  the 
thickness  of  bottom  that  the  crate  may 
drop  in  easily.  This  could  be  obtained  by 
a  crate  12  inches  deep,  13  wide  and  16  17-39 
(or  approximately  16%  scant)  long,  inside 
measurement.  If  any  of  these  dimensions 
is  not  satisfactory  the  others  may  be  ad¬ 
justed  proportionately  to  correspond  with 
whatever  change  is  desired,  hut  the  width 
must  be  greater  than  the  depth  if  one  is 


ATT  E  NT  I OirffiWMSi! 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty. 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St., New  York. 


CKEAMEKY  FOR  KENT. 

he  East  Springfield  Creamery  Co.  of  Erie  Co  .Pa 
rs  its  plant  for  rent  to  the  highest  bidder.  Bids  to 
se  March  1.  A  first-class  plant  in  every  respect 
iress  communications  to  _ 

t  r>  M4RTT\  Ttnst,  Sot  nitfie  d.  Pa. 


ldest  Commission 

gs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruit*' 
B  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York1 


GBO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN- 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  oV 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  30  Little  l»th  St..  New  York. 


DRESSED  LAMDS 

Calves,  Hothouse  Products,  Fruits, Vegetables 
Top  prices  for  choice  goods.  Write  us  what  you 
have  to  sell. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.^arKA"- 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 

Through  the  Feet 

Don’t  Take  Medicine,  External  Rem¬ 
edy  Brings  Quick  Relief.  Sent 

FREE  ON  APPROVAL .  try  it 

\\e  want  every  one  who  has  rheuma¬ 
tism  to  send  us  his  or  her  name.  We 
will  send  by  return  mail  a  pairof  Magic 
Foot  Drafts,  the  wonderful  external  cure 
which  has  brought  more  comfort  into 
the  United  States  than  any  internal  rem¬ 
edy  ever  made.  If  they  give  relief,  send 
us  One  Dollar ;  if  not,  don’t  send  us  a 
cent — you  decide, 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet  and  cure  by  absorbing  the  poisonous  acids 
in  the  blood  through  the  large  pores.  They  cure 
rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the  body.  It  must 
be  evident  to  you  that  we  couldn’t  afford  to  send 
lie  drafts  on  approval  if  they  did  not  cure,  even 
after  every  thing  else  has  failed. 

Since  I  used  the  Drafts  I  walk  without  crutches 
They  do  just  what  you  claim. 

ANNIE  LEE  GUNN,  Augusta,  Ark. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  cheap  and  simple 
remedy.  I  have  found  it  to  be  just  as  you  promised. 

J.  H.  DIRKMANN,  Danube,  Minn. 

I  never  found  any  thing  that  would  help  me  before 
trying  your  drafts.  JOHN  WHITE,  Grafton,  Mich. 

I  have  suffered  with  rheumatism  for  the  past  ten 
years  hut  Magic  Foot  Drafts  have  entirely  cured  me. 

I  have  felt  no  pain  since  using  them. 

MRS.  MARY  ST.  ANGE,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

We  have  thousands  of  long  letters  of  gratitude 
from  men  and  women  cured  of  rheumatism  by 
Magic  Foot  Drafts.  Will  you  let  them  cure  you  1 
Write  to-day  to  the  Magic  Foot  D-aft  Co., 
VV.N.6  Oliver  llldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  trial 
pair  of  dr  « fts  free  on  approval.  We  send  also  a 
valuable  booklet  on  rheumatism  free. 

SURE  CURE. 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together 
as  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves;  no  lymph- 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Sent  od 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  Mich. 

WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St„  N.  Y. 
HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  Famous  Location  for  the  Production  of 
Choice  Fruits,  Vegetables  &  Poultry 

In  the  heart  of  the  Pine  Belt,  and  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line.  Salubrious  climate,  tonic  water 
and  within  half  an  hourof  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic 
City.  Excellent  location  for  home,  factory  or  horti¬ 
cultural  enterprise,  population  5000,  two  railroads, 
seven  churches,  eight  schools,  gas,  electric  lights,  etc. 
One  of  the  largest  fruit  centers  in  this  country.  Sena 
2e  stamp  to  Board  of  Trade,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  for 
d.  scri  ptive  booklet  containing  nearly  100  illustrations 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


Stock  Form 

BARGAIN. 

We  have  for  sale  a  380  acre  farm  in  central 
Ohio  of  very  productive  soil,  thoroughly  tile 
drained,  good  location.  Near  county  seat. 
Good  2  story  frame  house,  10  rooms,  tenant 
house  6  rooms,  8  barns,  smallest  30x60,  stock 
scales,  stock  water  in  nearly  all  fields. 

Price  Only  $23,000. 

Write  for  price  book  of  other  good  farm  bargains. 
We  have  hundreds  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

BELL  BROS.  &  STEVENSON,  Dept.  F,  Marysville, O. 


TO  EXCHANGE  FOR  FARM. 

Frame  House,  12  rooms,  plumbed  for  gas  and  water, 
cellar,  large  lot;  two  squares  from  Court  House. 
Address  Lock  Box  No.  303,  New  Martinsville, W.Va. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  | 
write 


’’J.D.S.HANSON.mich: 


r  r»n  P  A  I  L— Fine  Country  Home  or  Florist  s  and 
rUn  CALL  Market  Gardener’s  place  of  10  acres, 
flue  loam  soil,  modern  10  -  room  house,  elegant 
grounds,  ample  outbuildings,  large  greenhouse,  fine 
assortment  of  fruit,  pure  water,  good  markets,  tele¬ 
phone  in  house,  P.  O.  and  electric  cars  about  1  mile, 
price  and  terms  right.  M.  T.  WILLIS.  Box  130,  Sandy 
Hill.  Washington  County,  N.  Y. 


UPTURE/ 

Our  24-page  book  free  describes  the  greatest 
invention  of  the  20th  Cent  ury,  for  the  relief 
and  cure  of  Rupture.  Shows  interesting  pho¬ 
tos  from  life  and  contains  new  and  valu  able 
information.  Greatest  trial  offer  ever  ma  le 
by  any  Arm.  You  will  be  interested.  Write 
today. 

DenCE  *  MERY,  112  Mery  Block,  Toledo,  O. 


The  FREE  Homestead 

Lands  of  . 

Western 


Canada 


are  the 

Star  Attractions 

for  1904. 

Millions  of  acres  of  magnificent 
Grain  and  Grazing  Lands  to  be 
had  as  a  free  gift,  or  by  pur¬ 
chase  from  Railway  Compan¬ 
ies.  Land  Corporations,  etc. 

The  Great  Attractions 

Good  crop*,  delightful  cli¬ 
mate. splendid  school  system, 
perfect  social  conditions, 
exceptional  railway  advan¬ 
tages,  and  wealth  and  a  ill  11  - 
ence  acquired  easily. 

The  population  of  Western 
Canada  increased  128,000  by  im¬ 
migration  during  the  past  year, 
over  50,000  being  Americans. 

Write  to  the  nearest  author¬ 
ized  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  Canadian  Atlas  and 
other  information;  or  address 
Superintendent  Immigration, 
.  _  Ottawa,  Canada:— 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 


HA  WKSWOOD  HALL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

Situated  at  Ballstou  Lake,  Saratoga  County,  New  York. 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Acres ;  Colonial  Mansion ;  Large  Farm  House  ;  large 
well-built  barns.  Suitable  for  private  estate,  Dairy  Farming  or  Stock  Raising. 
Full  description  and  particulars  on  application  to 

r>FtRATT>  HQ  WATT,  18  LAKE  STREET,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

^ilf  f  t  Manure  Spreader 

KuU  A  Machine  of  Special  Features. 

Spreads  everything  of  fertilizer 
kind,  including  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  in  all  conditions  and  all 
commercial  fertilizers.  Spreads 
broadcast  or  drills,  evenly,  fast 
or  slow,  any  desired  quantity  per 
acre.  Easiest  to  operate,  nearest  per 
i^fectly  automatic.  Simplest,  lightest 
"•  draft,  most  durable.  Guaranteed. 
The  Success  is  as  much  in  advance  of  the  celebrated  Improved  Kemp,  which  we  still  manufac¬ 
ture,  as  the  Kemp  is  a.head  of  all  other  spreaders.  The  prize  product  of  our  25  years  of  Spreader 
building  Investigate  it.  New  Success  catalogue  with  valuable  chapter  on  farm  fertilizing  mailed  free. 
KEMP  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  BOX  38.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Remington 

Typewriters 

FOR  RENT 

Terms  noderate. 

Ample  Stock  of  Excellent  Machines. 
Tabulators  attached  when  deemed. 

We  Will  Send  Them  Anywhere 


t 

k 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY, 

327  Broadway,  New  York. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

To  introduce  the  paper  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  we  will  send  The  R.  N.-Y. 
every  week  for  10  weeks  for  10  cents. 
Get  your  neighbor  to  let  you  send  his 
name  and  his  dime. 

We  never  saw  a  time  when  there  were 
so  many  schemes  on  foot  to  pick  up 
country  dollars  without  giving  any  fair 
equivalent  as  just  now.  Every  mail 
brings  letters  and  circulars  from  one 
quarter  or  another  with  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry  about  these  plausible  schemes.  We 
have  become  so  familiar  with  the  ear¬ 
marks  of  the  fakers  that  we  would  won¬ 
der  how  it  is  anyone  could  be  caught  by 
them,  if  it  were  not  that  we  remember 
the  days  back  on  the  farm  when  we  our¬ 
selves  had  less  to  do  with  such  things, 
and  often  failed  to  detect  the  roguery 
between  the  lines.  These  people  often 
throw  one  off  his  guard  by  advocating 
some  principle  or  policy  that  we  are  in¬ 
terested  in,  and  know  to  be  right.  Co¬ 
operation  is  a  favorite  subject.  They 
will  talk  on  this  subject  until  the  tears 
literally  run  down  their  cheeks,  and. 
wind  up  by  asking  you  to  send  a  mem¬ 
bership  fee  in  cash.  No  matter  what  the 
scheme  is,  they  always  want  cash  at  the 
end — usually  a  small  sum,  but  send  it 
and  nine  chances  to  one  they  will  de¬ 
liberately  write  back  making  a  proposi¬ 
tion  for  more,  or  offering  you  a  commis¬ 
sion  if  you  help  them  victimize  some  of 
your  neighbors.  An  Ohio  subscriber 
writes  this  week: 

I  am  sending  you  an  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  several  agricultural  papers; 
also  some  circulars,  and  would  like  to 
know  if  the  firm  is  reliable.  I  answered 
their  advertisement  and  was  told  that 
they  were  going  to  establish  a  branch  of¬ 
fice  here,  and  that  I  was  to  be  their 
State  representative  at  a  salary  of  ?60  per 
month,  but  that  first  I  must  become  a 
member  of  their  association  which  would 
cost  $3.  In  the  meantime  I  had  written 
one  of  their  references  and  was  told  that 
they  were  perfectly  reliable.  I  sent  the  $3, 
but  now  they  want  me  to  secure  three 
members  for  them  at  a  commission  before 
I  can  get  my  monthly  salary.  This  made 
me  suspicious  and  led  me  to  ask  your  ad¬ 
vice,  as  I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  nearly  10  years,  and  know  of 
your  fearless  exposure  of  frauds. 

It  is  profitable  enough  to  allow  you  a 
share  of  the  three-dollar  membership 
fee  you  extort  from  your  neighbor  and 
the  promise  of  a  position  as  State  repre¬ 
sentative  at  a  salary  of  $60  a  month  is 
rather  an  inducement,  first  for  your  own 
membership  and  afterwards  for  a  turn 
at  your  neighbors.  We  venture  the  as¬ 
surance  that  any  concern  making  such 
a  proposition  will  promise  the  same 
thing,  State  representative  and  all,  to 
every  person  who  answers  the  adver¬ 
tisement. 

A  gentleman  signing  himself  Rev.  J. 
H.  Hargrave,  recently  of  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa.,  and  now  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  but  form¬ 
erly  of  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  makes 
application  for  a  position  with  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  citing  qualifications  in  the  way  of 
diplomas  from  high  institutions  of 
learning  and  referring  to  Chauncey  De- 
pew  and  other  notables  of  New  York 
State.  We  know  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Har¬ 
grave  some  years  ago  represented  him¬ 
self  as  a  realty  holder  in  New  York 
State  and  contracted  obligations  on  that 
assurance  which  he  has  not  since  made 
good,  nor  has  he  made  any  explanation 
or  apology  for  not  doing  so.  There  is 
no  position,  lay  or  divine,  on  TnE  R. 

N  -Y.  staff  for  a  man  who  neither  meets 
his  obligations  nor  offers  an  explanation 
for  his  inability  to  do  so. 

Seed  corn  is  going  to  be  in  great  de¬ 
mand  this  year.  Pew  eastern  farmers 
saved  any  seed  last  season.  If  you  have 
any  a  little  advertisement  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  will  sell  it  for  you  at  a  good  price — 
if  it  s  good.  If  it  isn’t,  don’t  attempt  to 
sell  it.  If  you  have  anything  else  to  sell 
or  exchange  you  will  find  some  one  who 
wants  to  deal  with  you  through  The  R. 
N.-Y.  Nearly  half  a  million  people  read 
t  every  week.  An  agent  at  a  recent 
farmers  meeting  talked  to  35  farmers 


one  after  another  as  they  walked  into 
the  convention  hall.  Of  this  number  32 
were  regular  subscribers  to  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  This  may  be  more  than  meetings 
would  average  as  a  rule,  but  it  shows 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  farmers  of  the  country  receive  the 
paper  regularly. 

We  are  asked  to  run  an  advertisement 
for  a  concern  which  says  you  can  make 
$1,000  or  more  in  a  week  selling  patent 
rights  to  farmers.  The  cash  came  to  pay 
for  the  advertisement.  It  went  back, 
too,  though  some  very  lofty  farm  papers 
are  carrying  it.  Who  is  the  money  com¬ 
ing  out  of  to  pay  such  fabulous  profits? 

•‘Johnny,  here  you  are  at  breakfast 
with  your  face  unwashed!”  “I  know  it, 
mamma.  I  saw  the  little  things  that  live 
in  water  through  papa’s  microscope  last 
evening,  and  I’m  not  going  to  have  them 
crawlin’  over  my  face  with  their  funny 
little  legs!” — Credit  Lost. 

“I  suppose,”  said  a  sympathizing 
neighbor,  “that  you  will  erect  a  hand¬ 
some  monument  to  your  husband’s 
memory?”  The  tearful  widow  replied: 
“To  his  memory!  Why,  poor  John  hadn’t 
any.  I  was  sorting  over  some  of  his 
clothes  to-day,  and  I  found  the  pockets 
full  of  letters  I  had  given  him  to  post.” 
— New  York  Press. 
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115  CURED 
BY 

IDR-PIERCE5 

GOLDEN 

MEDICAL 

DISCOVERY 

‘llM 

IT  MAKE) 

WEAK 
STOMACHS 

STRONG 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  -wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic)  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

'  WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N,  Y. 


Don’t  try  cheap  cough  medicines.  Get  the  best,  pay  the 
price.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral.  60  years  of  cures.  low^"^: 


Do  you  want  to  sell  your  farm  ? 


Do  you  want  to  sell  it  quickly  and  with  the  least  possible  expense? 


Do  you  want  to  sell  it  at  a  reasonable  price  instead  of  sacrificing  a  good  portion  of  its  value? 

Do  you  want  it  sold  without  publicity  ? 

If  these  are  your  wants,  I  can  fill  them. 

For  eight  years  I  have  been  filling  these  wants  for  people  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

The  result  is  the  largest  real  estate  brokerage  business  in  the  world. 

Isn  t  that  proof  that  I  have  been  fulfilling  my  claims  and  isn’t  it  sufficient  evidence  that  I  can  sell  your  property? 

Fight  years  experience,  offices  in  principal  cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  hundreds  of  special  representatives 
other  broker  anywhere  °Ver  *I0°’000  a  year  advertisin£.  give  better  facilities  for  selling  your  property  than  any 

It  doesn't  matter  whether  your  property  is  worth  $500  or  $500,000  or  in  what  state  or  territory  it  is  located  If 
you  will  send  me  a  description  including  your  lowest  cash  price,  1  will  tell  you  just  how  and  why  I  can  quickly  sell 
your  property  for  cash  and  at  the  least  possible  expense  to  you.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  get  this  information  and  1 
am  sure  you  will  be  glad  you  asked  for  it. 

Hy°u  waut  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  property  in  any  part  of  the  country,  tell  me  your  requirements.  I  will  guarantee 
to  fill  them  promptly  and  save  you  some  money  at  the  same  time. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  367  North  American  Building,  Philadelphia. 


^  ^  „  Marysville,  Ont.,  Dec.  U,  1903. 

The  Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:— My  horse  was  affected  with  a  thoroughpin 
which  rendered  her  almost  useless,  although  a  -valuable 
animal  being  one  of  a  matched  pair  of  roadsters.  It  was 
about  the  size  of  a  goose-egg  both  inside  and  outside  of 
the  leg.  I  tried  some  of  our  best  veterinary  skill  as  well 
as  different  blistering  medicines  with  no  effect.  I  worked 
with  it  for  about  one  year.  Being  a  subscriber  to  the 
“Country  Gentlemen”  I  saw  your  advertisement  in  it  and 
determined  to  try  it  as  a  last  resort  as  I  was  discouraged 
with  everything  else.  When  I  had  used  the  first  bottle  I 
saw  a  change.  This  encouraged  me  and  I  kept  at  it 
and  completed  a  cure.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  believe  “Save-the-Horse”  is  the  best,  and  would 
advise  all  who  have  a  horse  so  affected  to  use  nothing 
but  “Save-the-Horse”.  I  give  you  permission  to  use  my 
name.  Yours  truly  J.  G.  ALLISON. 


Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  Dec.  21,  1903. 
One-third  of  'a  bottle  of  “Save-the-Horse”  cured  my 
horse  of  a  spavin  that  had  been  fired  and  blistered 
several  times  in  the  past  two  years.  M.  M.  OSBORN 


,  ,  ,  ,  ,  Califon,  N.  J. 

Less  than  two  bottles  “Save-the-Horse”  made  a  per¬ 
fect  cure  on  my  horse  that  was  affected  with  hip  joint 
lameness.  ADAM  LANCE. 

No  man  need  see  his  horse  suffer  and  become  inca¬ 
pacitated.  “SAVE-THE-HORSE”  POSITIVELY  AND 
PERMANENTLY  CURES  BONE  AND  BOG  SPAVIN 

irnTJciTTCirimw  riwudavp  / - .  , _ 


LAMENESS.  Apply  in  all  extremes  of  weather.  Cures 
without  scar  or  blemish  or  loss  of  hair  Horses  may 
work  as  usual. 

955^00  per  bottle.  Written  guarantee  with  every 
bottle.  Constructed  solely  to  protect  you.  Need  of 
second  Pottle  improbable,  except  in  rarest  cases.  Copy 
of  booklet  and  guarantee  sent  upon  application. 

$5.00,  at  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  express  paid  by 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.Y. 


All  about  the  land  of  eunelflne,  frnlta  and  flowara. 
Resources  and  romance.  Ulus.  Mag.  1  yr.  trial,  25c. 

The  Western  Empire,  76  Times  Block,  Los  Angeles 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  be  changed 
in  lifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERRIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Why  Saw 
By  Hand 

wasting  time  and  strength? 
Make  your  work  count  by 
using  the 

WOOD  SAWS 

The  sawyer’s  favorite.  Most  practical  type  of 
wood  saws  made  Tilting  and  Sliding  Table  Polo 
and  Wood  Saws.  Also  mounted  Steam  Sawing 
Outfits,  Windmills,  Ensilage  Cutters,  etc.  Ask 
for  catalogue  102, It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

S .  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 


f 

i 


with  an  Appleton  Woo 


D 


SAW  you  can  rapidly  and  with 
ease  and  safety  —  .  —  a 

SAW 

your  own  wood 
and  Save  Coal, 

time,  labor  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbor’s 
wood  and  make 

$5to$l5aDay 

Strong,  rigid 
frame,  adjustable 
dust-proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  five  styles. 
Also  the  famous  “Hero”  Friction-Feed  Drag  Saw, 
Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Husk- 
ers,  Shellers,  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


\ 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  costless  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N.  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  s.  W. 


RUBIROID, 

TRADEMARK  REGISTERED 

ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS. 

LASTS  INDEFINITELY.  EASILY 
APPLIED, 

WEATHER-PROOF. 
FIRE-RESISTING. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

THE  STANDARD  FAINT  CO.  | 

Department  K. 

IPO  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


(aka 


Greatest  Opportunity  Ever  Offered 

For  8522  rSSST  The  CHICAGO 


a  complete  engine  in  every  detail,  erected  on  wood  base,  self- 
contained,  with  Electric  Spark  Igniter.  Water  and  Gasoline  Tanks, 
Batteries  and  connections,  all  ready  to  run.  Each  engine  thoroughly 

tested  and  Guaranteed  Absolutely  Perfect,  and 

Full  9  II APCA  Dawav  with  pulley  for  running  all 
run  L  nurse  rower  kinds  of  machinery  by  belt. 

Pumping  attachment  as  shown  in  cut  $12.00  extra. 
Simplest  engine,  ever  produced.  Results  of  14  years  experience. 

i  ->wnn»i-rw¥--iin->M-  r.  ••  Fewer  Parts,  Highest  Efficiency .  Greatest  Economy,  Lowest 

Price.  OTHER  SIZES  AT  PROPORTIONATE  PRICES. 

Power  W e  make  3,  5  and  8  Horse  Power  engines  all  on  same  lines. 

Enalnes.  ~  fin#  ThSc  Ad  Hut  and  send  it  to  us  and  wo  will  mall  you  catalogue 

i,  .  GUI  I  IIIO  HU  UUI  free,itshowslargecuts,givesfulldescription  and 

Sne^nfine^msTcf^ffilM  «ast>- 

what  we  have  learned  in  14  years.  CHlCagO  GaS0lll18  EngUIO  CO.  Jeffe«oaSt.  CHlCagO. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

SOLITUDE. 

Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 
A  few  paternal  acres  bound, 
Content  to  breathe  his  native  air 


their  friends.  It  never  occurs  to  him 
that  a  taste  for  the  most  trivial  gossip 
concerning  people  he  does  not  know  is 
far  more  ridiculous  than  the  curiosity 
he  condemns  in  others.  The  little  local 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Yoke  dresses  are  always  becoming  to 
young  girls  and  are  shown  in  many 
variations.  This  one  is  exceptionally 
pretty  and  includes  a  skirt  yoke,  as  well 
as  one  in  the  waist.  The  original  is 
made  of  sapphire  blue  henrietta  with 
the  yokes,  sleeve  caps  and  cuffs  made  of 
narrow  bands  of  silk,  interlaced  and 
held  by  fancy  stitches  and  laid  over 
white,  but  all  the  simpler  materials  are 


In  his  own  ground. 

Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  fields  with 
bread, 

Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  attire, 
Whose  trees  in  Summer  yield  him  shade, 

In  Winter  fire. 

Blest  who  can  unconcern’dly  find 

Hours,  days  and  year  slide  soft  away; 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 

Quiet  by  day. 

Sound  sleep  by  night,  study  and  ease. 

Together  mixed,  sweet  recreation, 

And  innocence  which  most  does  please 

With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live  unseen,  unknown; 

Thus  unlamented,  let  me  die; 

Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie. 

—Alexander  Pope  (1688-1744). 

* 

The  severe  Winter  has  produced  an 
extensive  crop  of  chilblains.  Our  suffer¬ 
er  finds  turpentine,  well  rubbed  on,  the 
most  satisfactory  remedy  tried  yet. 
When  the  rubbing  is  done  at  night,  an 
old  pair  of  stockings  should  be  put  on 
afterwards,  to  avoid  soiling  the  bed¬ 
clothes. 

* 

We  heard  last  Summer  of  a  Chicago 
boy,  sent  out  to  a  farm  by  a  fresh-air 
fund,  who  was  amazed  at  the  modern 
improvements  discovered  there.  His  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  by  a  swiftly  whirl¬ 
ing  windmill,  beneath  which  a  number 
of  pigs  were  wallowing  in  the  mud. 

“Hi!  Hi!  Fellers,  come  Here!”  he 
shrilled  at  his  companions.  “Looky 
here!  They’ve  got  electric  fans  to  cool 
the  pigs  off  with.” 

* 

The  big  halo  hats  of  the  present  sea¬ 
son  *how  the  inadequate  staying  power 
of  ordinary  hatpins.  The  result  has 
been  a  demand  for  hatpins  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  length — regular  spears.  With  one 
of  these  put  through  the  hat  at  the  back, 
running  all  through  the  coil  of  hair,  and 
pinned  through  the  crown  at  the  front, 
in  addition  to  two  of  the  ordinary  pins, 
one’s  headgear  stays  fairly  firm.  Where 
the  hair  is  worn  low,  an  elastic  is  the 
only  resource,  and  this  is  quite  often 
seen,  but  it  is  not  a  very  firm  anchor  for 
a  hat  turned  up  in  front. 

* 

Tomato  toast  is  a  favorite  breakfast 
or  supper  dish,  which  can  often  be  made 
from  stewed  or  scalloped  tomatoes  left 
over  from  dinner;  the  extra  juice  from 
canned  tomatoes,  which  often  makes 
them  seem  too  watery,  is  useful  for  the 
toast.  The  tomato  is  simmered  with  the 
proper  flavoring,  strained  through  a 
sieve,  and  then  thickened  with  flour  and 
butter  before  being  poured  over  the 
toast.  If  one  wishes  to  make  more  of  a 
dish,  crisp  fried  bacon  may  be  served 
with  it,  or  a  spoonful  of  minced  ham  or 
other  cooked  meat  may  be  put  on  the 
top  of  each  piece  of  toast  before  the  to¬ 
mato  is  poured  over  it. 

* 

When  a  city  man  picks  up  a  little 


paper  tells  about  the  people  everyone 
in  the  district  knows,  and  satisfies  a 
legitimate  interest.  The  man  who  is 
painting  his  barn  is  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  to  his  neighbors  than  Mr.  Gotrox 
and  his  gold  plate.  The  fact  is  that 
news  is  of  relative  importance  only  as 
it  affects  its  hearer.  A  person  who  reads 
a  trivial  item  merely  because  it  deals 
with  persons  of  wealth  has  far  less  ex¬ 
cuse  for  his  curiosity  than  one  who 
reads  such  matter  because  it  relates  to 
friends  or  acquaintance.  We  think  it  a 
misfortune  to  make  one’s  life  so  narrow 
that  local  gossip  is  the  only  thing  of 
lively  interest.  Since  cheap  books  bring 
the  wisest  and  wittiest  of  mankind  into 
the  most  isolated  home,  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  confine  thought  at  least  to  “tho 
trivial  round,  the  daily  task,”  however 
full  the  hands  may  be.  This  need  not 
prevent  us,  however,  from  listening  to 
kindly  things  about  our  neighbors,  and 
turning  a  very  deaf  ear  to  their  faults. 
We  should  also  turn  a  still  deafer  ear  to 
the  city  man,  who  smiles  derisively  at 
the  item  about  Uncle  Henry’s  new 
buggy,  which  is  live  and  accurate  news, 
and  then  fills  his  mind  with  lurid  head¬ 
lines  of  inaccurate  alleged  information, 
which  will  be  contradicted  by  the  next 
“extra.” 


The  Evolution  of  a  Loaf  of  Brown 
Bread. 

Once  on  a  time  we  bought  a  baker’s 
loaf  which  was  full  of  fig  seeds — strange 
find  in  a  loaf  of  brown  bread,  we 
thought,  but  it  might  have  been  acci¬ 
dental,  so  we  said  nothing.  The  next 
loaf  bought  of  the  careless  baker  show¬ 
ed  unmistakable  fragments  of  ginger 
cookies  embedded  in  its  substance,  and 
we  resolved  on  an  experiment.  It  prov¬ 
ed  successful,  and  now  the  baker  leaves 
no  more  loaves  of  conglomerate  at  our 
door— we  prefer  our  own  mixing. 

The  evening  before  we  want  to  make 
brown  bread  we  go  through  the  cooky 
jar,  the  iee  box  and  the  cake  boxes  and 
the  findings — two  or  three  cookies  past 
their  first  freshness,  broken  slices  of 
cake,  or  several  hard  doughnuts  maybe, 
the  left-overs  are  seldom  twice  alike — 
are  broken  into  a  mixing  bowl  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  sour  milk.  In  the  morning 
the  mixture  is  rubbed  through  a  coarse 
sieve  to  remove  any  telltale  fragments, 
about  half  a  cupful  of  molasses  added 
(we  like  brown  bread  very  sweet),  and 
the  whole  thickened  with  Indian  meal 
into  which  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  a 
generous  pinch  of  salt  have  been  sifted. 
Pour  into  a  greased  pail,  cover,  and 
steam  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two 
hours  and  a  half,  according  to  size  of 
loaf,  then  brown  in  oven.  Every  one 
who  tries  it  pronounces  it  extra  good, 
and  asks  for  the  recipe.  We  enjoy  it 
doubly  because  the  bread  itself  is  good, 
and  because  it  is  another  way  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  left-overs  which  are  the  bane  of 
the  economical  housekeeper’s  existence. 

FULLER  WILLIAMS. 


suitable  and  the  yoke  can  be  of  lace, 
silk  or  any  contrasting  material  or  made 
of  bands  of  velvet  or  silk  ribbon  in  place 
of  the  folded  silk.  The  waist  is  made 
over  a  body  lining  on  which  the  full 


front  and  backs  and  the  deep  pointed 
yoke  are  arranged.  The  sleeves  are  full 
with  caps  that  combine  with  the  yoke 
to  give  the  needed  broad  effect.  The 
skirt  is  straight,  gathered  and  joined  to 
the  yoke,  which  in  turn  is  joined  to  the 
waist.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (12  years)  is 
5 %  yards  21  inches  wide,  514  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  3 V2  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  20  yards  of  banding  to  make  as  il¬ 
lustrated.  The  pattern  No.  4618  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  infant’s  robe  shown  gives  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  fine  materials  and  dainty 
work.  The  robe  is  eminently  simple 
and  consists  of  a  square  yoke,  to  which 
the  full  skirt  portion  is  attached.  Over 
the  shoulders  are  wide  frills,  and  the 
neck  is  finished  with  a  narrow  frill  of 


lace.  The  sleeves  are  full,  gathered  in¬ 
to  narrow  wristbands,  edged  to  match 
the-  neck.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  2%  yards 
36  inches  wide,  with  4V$  yards  of  wide 
embroidery,  one  yard  of  narrow  and  6V2 
yards  of  insertion  to  trim  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  No.  4587  is  cut  in  one  size 
only:  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


ROYAL 


local  paper,  he  is  very  apt  to  read  its 
personal  items  with  smiling  contempt. 
He  learns  that  Capt.  Harris  is  painting 
his  barn,  or  that  Uncle  Henry  Whit¬ 
taker  has  invested  in  a  new  buggy,  and 


Baking  Powder 


thinks  what  trifles  interest  the  country 
people.  Then  he  turns  to  his  favorite 
city  paper,  and  reads  with  profound  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  Mrs.  Van  Astorbilt  has  a 
new  sky-blue  automobile,  or  that  young 
Mr.  Gotrox  is  furnishing  his  college  dor¬ 
mitory  with  gold  plate  and  Gobelin  ta¬ 
pestry.  He  has  never  seen  Mrs.  Van 
Astorbilt  or  Mr.  Gotrox,  and  they  on 
their  side  are  quite  unconscious  of  his 
existence,  yet  he  reads  every  item  he 
can  about  their  dress,  their  habits  and 


Is  Most  Economical 
Because  it  makes  better 
and  more  healthful  food. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Without 
Macbeth  on  it 
what  can  you 
expect  of  a 
lamp-chimney! 


"V  ou  need  to  know  how  to  manage  your 
lamps  to  have  comfort  with  them  at  small  cost. 
Better  read  my  Index ;  I  send  it  free. 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


DIETZ 

LANTERNS 

are  safe  lanterns. 
They  are  made  on 
the  cold  blast 
principle,  that  is, 
burn  pure  cold  air 
1  and  that  gives  the 
strong,  steady, 
white  light  for 
which  they  are 
noted.  They  are  not  the  dim,  smoking, 
flickering  kind,  and  they 

Don't  Blow  Out. 

They  are  all  convenience.  You  never 
remove  the  globe  for  filling,  trimming, 
lighting,  etc.  We  make  many  styles 
or  lanterns.  Let  us  send  you  our  lan¬ 
tern  book  which  shows  how  they  are  super¬ 
ior  to  others.  You’llfindyourchoiceon  sale 
with  your  local  dealer,  or  he’ll  get  it  for  you. 

,  B.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY,  87  Lalghf  St..  New  York, 

Established  18lt0. 


three t  from  our  own  factory 

At  Factory  Prices 

A  full  lino  in  steel  or  cast 
iron.  We  save  you 
from  Ki.OO  to  *40.00 
and  ship  Freight 
Prepaid  on 

360 

Days  Approval. 

All  blacked  and  polished. 
All  ranges  and  cook 
Btoves  are  equipped  with 
our  patent  oven  thermom  - 
eter,  which  makes  bnk- 
[  lnfc  eaij.  We  are  MANUFACTURERS,  Hotmail  order  dealers. 

’  Send  postal  for  special  proposition  and  catalogue  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  Mtrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


R II VSkl  Mail  Many  new  routes  will  go  in  this  year.  We 
nurdl  mail  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  i  n  a  petition.  DAV  CDCEto  firSt  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  DUA  IllLC  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


90  Days’ Trial 

We  sell  more  reliable  merchandise  by  mail  than 
any  house  in  the  world.  Volumeof  sales  regulates 
prices.  No  firm  can  undersell  us  on  reliable 
goods;  we  refuse  to  handle  the  other  kind. 


Our 

Oakland 
Machine 
at  $8.25 
Is  warranted 
for  5  years 
and  is  the 
best  machine 
on  the  market 
at  the  price. 


At$12.75our 
Amazon  is  as 
good  as  the 
regular  $20 
kind;  is  beyond 
cornparisonwith 
Other  machines 
at  this 


89 

For  J4S0 

our  Brunswick 
Seven  Drawer, 

High  Arm,  Ball 
Bearing,  Drop 
Head  Machine 
is  a  beauty,  one 
that  will  do  all 
kinds  of  work 
and  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon.  Price 
is  much  lower  than 
any  other  firm  asks 
for  equal  quality. 

Mounted  on  hand¬ 
some  Automatic 
Drop  Desk  Quar¬ 
tered  Oak  .  y, 

Cabinet  like  1  Ane 
picture, only  1 

Free  Catalogue 

of  Sewing  Machines  containing  our  90  days’ free 
trial  offer ,  sent  on  request.  Write  for  it  today. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &*CO. 
—  - CHICAGO - 
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A  Dry  Talk. 

Many  housekeepers  are  skeptical  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  dried  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  one  woman  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  said  she  would  “as  lief  eat 
so  many  chips  as  dried  peaches,”  and  so 
would  I  after  I  tasted  'the  leathery 
things  she  hastily  cooked  for  supper.  I 
had  seen  her  dump  a  quart  of  something 
that  looked  brown  and  dry  into  a  sauce 
pan,  pour  boiling  water  over  the  mass 
and  cook  whatever  it  was  furiously  for 
half  an  hour,  out  I  never  dreamed  any¬ 
one  could  spoil  good  material  like  that. 
It  is  really  surprising  how  little  some 
people  know  about  cooking  after  all.  A 
grocer  told  me  last  Summer  that  a  town 
woman  who  had  done  her  own  work 
most  of  her  life,  and  was  an  intelligent 
woman,  was  on  the  point  of  buying 
some  tomatoes  when  she  remarked  that 
it  was  so  much  trouble  to  peel  them.  He 
asked  her  if  she  had  ever  tried  scalding 
water,  and  she  never  had.  The  next 
time  she  came  into  the  store  she  told 
him  his  discovery  was  remarkable,  and 
he  allowed  her  to  think  that  slipping  off 
the  skins  was  a  new  idea.  This  seems 
incredible,  but  it  is  an  actual  fact. 

If  dried  fruits  are  to  reach  the  table  in 
their  prime  they  must  be  well  soaked. 
If  you  want  prunes  for  dinner  you  must 
begin  the  day  before  to  get  them  ready, 
and  just  so  with  all  dried  things.  One 
of  my  neighbors  begins  at  9:30  in  the 
morning  to  bake  beans  for  dinner,  and 
solemnly  assures  me  they  are  delicious. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  her  word 
for  it  without  the  pleasure  of  eating' 
them,  but  my  baked  beans  must  be  soak¬ 
ed  over  night,  parboiled  next  morning, 
and  generally  fussed  over  before  they 
reach  the  supper  table  at  six.  With  good 
dried  corn  the  country  woman  has  no 
need  to  sigh  for  the  canned  product,  for 
with  long  soaking  and  slow  cooking  it 
is  delicious,  and  costs  much  less  than 
the  factory  products.  I  have  never 
eaten  factory  dried  corn  that  equaled 
the  home  grown,  but  some  may  prefer  it. 

Always  use  earthenware  vessels  to 
cook  dried  fruits  and  vegetables  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  food  tastes  better,  and  one 
is  less  apt  to  want  to  hurry  the  cooking 
if  it  is  in  a  large  crock  in  the  oven  or 
on  the  back  of  the  stove.  Then  too  there 
is  rarely  any  danger  of  scorching,  and 
the  busy  woman  may  place  the  crock 
in  the  oven  with  perfect  confidence  and 
go  afiout  her  work.  Surely  there  is 
nothing  more  encouraging  to  the  busy 
farmer  than  to  be  able  to  finish  a  few 
chores  without  the  feeling  that  supper* 
is  spoiling  because  he  does  not  go  at 
once.  With  a  pot  of  beans  simmering 
to  perfection  in  the  oven,  a  crock  of  de¬ 
licious  peaches  or  prunes  beside  it, 
baked  potatoes  and  good  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  what  more  could  any  mortal  want? 
Supper  may  be  served  at  four  or  wait 
till  six,  except  the  baked  potatoes,  and 
nothing  harmed  by  waiting.  Where  tho 
hour  is  uncertain  the  potatoes  may  be 
fried  instead  of  baked  and,  with  the 
coffee,  can  be  prepared  while  the  mem 
are  getting  ready  for  supper. 

Always  use  plenty  of  water,  adding  as 
it  disappears,  and  always  cook  the  fruit 
in  the  water  it  was  soaked  in.  Wash 
the  pieces  well  and  then  cover  with 
clean  cold  water — never  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  use  boiling  water.  Soak 
dried  corn  12  hours  and  cook  six  or 
longer,  till  the  water  has  almost  evap¬ 
orated.  Season  with  butter,  pepper, 
salt  and  add  several  spoonfuls  of  rich 
cream.  Dried  peaches,  apricots  or 
prunes  should  be  soaked  over  night  and 
cooked  slowly  most  of  the  next  day. 
Sweeten  to  taste.  Never  allow  them  to 
boil.  Soak  dried  apples  over  night  ancl 
keep  covered  with  water  on  the  back 
part  of  the  stove  all  next  day.  The  juiee 
strained  and  slightly  sweetened  is  an 
excellent  drink  for  invalids  if  allowed 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs.Wins- 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
while  teething.  It  is  the  Best.— Adv. 
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to  become  quite  cold.  For  keeping 
dried  fruits,  use  Mason  jars  with  the 
covers  screwed  tightly  down. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


Honey  Cakes. 

L/ebkuciien  or  Wiute  Peppernuts. — 
One-half  pound  shelled,  peeled  (by  the 
use  of  hot  water)  and  dried  almonds  are 
cut  into  quarters  and  browned  lightly 
on  paper  in  oven.  Then  stir  for  he  If  an 
hour  together  four  eggs  with  half  pound 
granulated  sugar.  Add  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  ground  cinnamon,  cardamom, 
grated  nutmeg  and  cut  citron  or  sugared 
orange  peel,  one-half  pound  finest  flour, 
and  the  almonds  prepared  as  above. 
Work  batter  wrell  and  roll  out  into  one- 
half  to  one-quarter  inch  thick,  cut  into 
pieces  about  114x3  inches  and  bake  in 
buttered  pans  and  moderate  heat.  Leb- 
kuchen  or  Brown  Peppernuts:  Melt 
gradually  equal  parts  of  pure  white 
honey  and  granulated  or  lump  sugar. 
Mix  in  quartered  almonds,  coarsely 
crushed  cloves,  ground  nutmeg,  carda¬ 
mom,  ginger,  pepper  and  sliced  citron; 
work  thoroughly  and  add  enough  flour 
to  make  thick  batter.  Roll  out  to  about 
one-fourth  inch  thick,  cut  into  oblong 
pieces  and  bake.  When  done  glaze  with 
thin  honey-water  and  ornament  with 
pieces  of  citron  or  almond-halves. 
Wisconsin.  mrs.  t.  h. 

Two  Tested  Recipes. — I  take  pleas- 
use  in  furnishing  you  with  two  of  these 
recipes,  although  they  are  for  the  in¬ 
experienced  not  so  easy  to  make.  I  am 
a  retired  pastry  cook,  and  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  reliability;  they  are  recipes 
which  I  always  used  and  they  pleasecj 
seme  of  our  Presidents  and  other  not¬ 
ables.  Lebkuchen:  Four  quarts  syrup 
or  honey  (liquid,  no  wax),  one-half 
pound  lard,  eight  pounds  flour.  Boil  the 
syrup  or  honey,  take  from  the  fire  and 
mix  in  the  flour  and  lard  very  well;  you 
cannot  work  the  dough  too  much.  When 
cold  use  for  every  five  pounds  of  this 
dough,  one-half  ounce  carbonate  of  am¬ 
monia  (this  means  the  kind  you  buy  in 
drug  stores  or  bakers’  supply  houses,  it 
comes  in  hard  lumps),  dissolve  it  in  a 
little  water;  add  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
ground  cloves,  allspice,  mace  and  ani¬ 
seed.  Work  everything  very  well  to¬ 
gether  and  bake  in  moderate  heat  in 
any  flat  shape  desired,  not  over  one- 
fourth  inch  thick.  After  they  are  baked 
they  are  iced.  Baseler  honey  kuchen: 
Two  pounds  liquid  honey  (no  wax), 
three-fourths  pound  sugar,  one  pint 
boiling  water,  three-fourths  pound  fine- 
chopped  blanched  almonds,  one-half 
pound  citron,  three  ounces  of  mixed 
ground  spice  (like  in  first  recipe),  one- 
half  ounce  ammonia,  3%  pounds  flour. 
New  York.  L.  g.  w.  r. 

ABOUT  THAT  COAT 

You  wear  a  coat.  Why? 
To  keep  the  cold  out?  No; 
to  keep  the  warmth  in. 
What  of  the  body  that  has 
no  warmth — the  thin,  poor 
body  that  lacks  the  healthy 
flesh  and  fat  it  needs  ? 

For  such  we  say  that  Scott’s 
Emulsion  provides  the  right 
kind  of  a  coat.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  Scott’s  Emulsion  builds 
firm,  solid  flesh  and  sup¬ 
plies  just  enough  fat  to  fill 
nature’s  requirements  —  no 
more.  That  means  bodily 
warmth. 

We’ll  send  you  •  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  BOWNE,  400  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


What  Shall  We 
Have  for  Dessert? 

This  question  arises  in  the  family 
every  day.  Let  us  answer  it  to-day.  Try 

a  delicious  and  healthful  dessert.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  two  minutes.  No  boiling!  no 
baking !  add  boiling  water  and  set  to 
cool.  Flavors: — Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry.  Get  a  packago 
at  your  grocers  to-day.  10  cts. 
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OOKKEEPING,  STENOGRAPH 
Penmanship,  Telegraphy  and  Type¬ 
writing  taught  by  mail  at  Eastman. 
Positions  for  all  graduates  of  complete 
commercial  course.  Outfit  for  home  study 
$5.  Catalogue  free.  Address C.  C- Gaines, 
£ox637,  Pougtikeep.le,  N.  Y.,  or  119  West  125  th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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RUB  ON 


“PainkUto 


and  the  Rheumatism^ 


Fiftyyears  of  success. 
The  simplest  and  best 
remedy  for  Coughs 
and  Throat  Troubles. 


Sold  in  Boxes  only. 
Avoid  imitations. 


TELEPHONES 

and  LINE  MATERIAL  for 
FARMERS’  LINES 

SO  simple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 
98  Seaeca  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Worth  $1.25 

)8FECIAL  OFFER  to, 

-^introduce  our  good a.  ' 

Money  back  if  not 
pleated, 

1 20  Pkts.Seeds< 

1  Pkt.  Diamond  Flower. 

Semple  Asters,  4  cols.  _ 

California  Sweet  Peas. 

^FPkt.  Washington  Weeping  Palm. 

1  Pkt. Heliotrope,  mxd.  1  Pkt.UmbrellaPlantJ_ 

Fl  Pkt.Dble  Chinese  Pink.*4  Japan  Morning  Glory. 

44  New  Candytuft  Empress.  1  Pkt.  Phlox  Drummondii. 
rl  Pkt.  Bouquet  Chrysanthemum.  1  4  Carnation  Marguerite. 
44  Poppy — “American  Flag."  “  Petunia  Hybrid,  mxd. 
44  Forget-me-not  Victoria.  14  Pansies, lOoolors  mxd. 
44  Lovely  Butterfly  Flower.  44  Calif.  Golden  Bells. 
u  Alyssum  Little  Gem,  mxd.  44  Giant  Verbena,  mixed 

1  New  Begonia  ^plendenn^  1  Summer  Flowering 
Hyacinth,  1  Double  Pearl  Tuberose,  2  Butterfly  and  2  Hy¬ 
brid  Gladiolus,  8  Fine  Mixed  Oxalis,  2  44  Fair  Maids  of 
France,"  2  Hardy  Wind  Flowers,  2  Lovely  Cinnamon  Vines, 

2  Splendid  Now  Canna  Lilies— 1  crimson,  1  “Novelty." 

A  Return  Check  Good  for  25c.  on  first  $1.00  order; 
also  our  New  Floral  Guide,  telling  allabout  Roses  and 
400  other  choice  flowers.  All  above  postpaid,  only  30c. 

THE  CONARD  <fc JONES  CO. 

“Growers  of  the  Best  Roses  in  America,” 
Box  4,  Wgst  Crove,  Pa. 


WISH 

No  Smok.  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  dalicioua  flavor. 
Cheaper,  oleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  ttraater  Sc  Br#.,  Milton.  Pa. 


Small  Investments 

Thai  PAY 


nenis 


HOW  the  SMALL  investor, 
distant  from  growing  cit¬ 
ies,  can  put  his  money  into 
THE  BEST  SUBURBAN 
REAL  ESTATE  SECURI¬ 
TIES  on  equal  terms  with 
large  operators,  is  a  question 
perfectly  solved  by  our  “Cer¬ 
tificate  Plan  ”  for  handling 
mail  accounts.  Write  for 
strong  testimonials  and  complete  information. 
Safe,  profitable,  withdrawable  Investments,  pay¬ 
ing  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  every  day  invest¬ 
ed.  Supervised  by  New  York  Ranking  Dept. 


Assets,  .  •  •  , 

$1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  . 

175,000 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  LOAN  CO. 

1134  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green 
Catalogue. 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 


ARE  THIS  ONLY 


Sure  Protection. 


KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  WITH  ORDER. 

Wo  have  advertised  In  The  Rural  New  Yorker  many  years,  and  have  found  their  sub* 
scrioers  among  ourverv  best  customers,  and  to  be  conscientious  and  responsible.  W  a 
are  therefore  going  to  make  to  the  subscribers  of  this  pa  per  one  of  the  most  liberal  proposl* 
tions  ever  made,  which  is  as  follows:  This  offer  will  not  bemads  again*  Order  now. 
CCtJn  Kin  MnilEY  Cut  thl*«dout«nd  send  It  to  us.  State  number  of  inches  around! 
v LI* M  II  w  muni.  I  the  body  at  chest,  close  up  under  arms,  over  vest,  also  number 
Inches  around  body  at  waist  just  above  the  hips,  number  of  inches  around  body  ab 


strictly  all  wool,  made  in  the 
rutting  suit,  better  made. 


and  if  you  find  it  exactly  as  represented  by  us.  stric 
latest  sty  le,  and  cut  forseason  of  1904.  to  be  a  Dettex  mmiK  suiu,  uvuoi  muuo, 
more  serviceable,  more  sty  lish ,  and  better  in  every  way  than  any  suit  you 
cam  buy  of  any  other  home  in  Chicago,  or  in  fact  from  anywhere  else, 
or  of  your  local  dealer  at  home  at  less  than  $U.OO  to  $16.00,  pay  the  ex¬ 
press  agent  our  special  price  of  $5.95.  If  the  suit  does  not  prove  to  be 
exactly  what  you  want,  satisfactory  in  every  way,  equal  to  suits  that 
sell  everywhere  at  $14.00  to  $16.00,  then  ship  it  back  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  express  charges  both  ways.  Understand,  we  do  not  ask  you  to 
send  us  one  single  cent  with  the  order.  All  that  Is  necessary  to  do  Is  to 
•end  us  this  sd,  give  us  your  full  maasuremon^.  as  Indicated  above,  and 
say  whether  you  want  a  black  or  blue  suit,  and  we  will  ship  you  this  hand* 
some  suit  at  once.  Do  not  be  afraid  you  cannot  take  your  own  measure.  Do 
not  be  afraid  the  suit  will  not  fit  you.  Take  your  measure  carefully  and  the  suit 
will  surely  fit  you  perfectly.  If  it  does  not  fit  perfectly,  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  in 
every  way,  and  the  biggest  bargain  you  have  ever  seen,  and  equal  to  suits  that  re¬ 
tail  every  where  from  $14.00  to  $16.00  you  need  not  pay  one  cent  or  take  it  from  tho 
express  office,  but  you  may  send  it  back  to  us,  we'll  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

Our  15  Days  Trial  Proposition. 

r  this  handsome  suit  16  full  days.  In  th#  meantlm  compare  It  with 
suits  your  friends  hsvs  bought  at  homo  or  olsawhero,  and  if  you  do  not  find 
our  suit  superior  in  quality,  style  and  tailoring,  and  general  makeup,  and  if 
It  is  not  worth  more  than  your  friends  have  paid  for  suits  at  $14.00  to  $16.00, 
return  it  to  us  and  we  will  refund  you  your  money,  and  pay  all  express  charges  so 
you  won  t  be  out  one  single  cent.  Order  today  and  wear  a  $16.00  suit  at  $5.95. 
THR  KANIKMIC  CIIIT  !•  mado  of  a  fine  quality  all  wool  cheviot,  black 
nflllUOvmE,  OUII  ordarkbluo.  Say  what  color  you  want  when 
ordering.  The  coat  is  made  in  the  semi-military  fashion,  round  cut  sack,  like  illus¬ 
tration*,  has  broad  padded  shoulders,  giving  the  shoulders  a  broad  dressy  effect; 
has  double  interlined  canvas  self-sustaining  front,  is  neatly  lined  with  strong  farm¬ 
ers  satin,  has  four  outside  and  one  inside  pocket,  vest  is  single  breasted,  made  in 
the  best  of  manner  w  i  th  notched  collar,  nicely  lined.  The  trousers  are  made  full 
m®“w,ra  wide,  cut  over  the  latest  pattern.  This  is  a  suit  that  keeps  its  shape,  and 
will  give  the  wearer  the  very  best  service.  We  use  in  this  suit  better  linings, 
trimmings,  interlinings,  stiffening  and  finish,  than  any  other  maker.  We  employ 
none  but  the  very  best  of  cutters  and  fitters,  and  we  guarantee  to  give  you  a  more 
stylish,  a  better  made  suit  every  way,  shape  and  manner,  than  you  can  buy  any¬ 
where  else  without  paying  from  $14.60  to  $16.00. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE  OF  $5.95  lining,  trimmings,  and  tailoring! 

wa  ars  making  this  special  offer  merely  to  Introduco  our  clothing  In  your  vicinity 
our  ,-*,*,0«u**  In  tho  hands  ol  every  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

.  0  »  ^  t  e,*°  make  this  extremely  low  price  beeauee  of  our  extraordinary 

_  raj'' H ties  tor  buying  and  manufacturing,  and  because  of  our  lar^o  volumeofbuHl- 

t  r  •ul*  w®  wl11  n*nd  you  one  of  our  largo  complete  catalogues:  or, 

elothlmrcataloo-iiH  our  Bpeoial  suit,  as  described  above,  write  us  for  our 

of  suit  you  want  and  we  will  send  you  samples.11  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL 


Buys 

a 

$16.00 

Suit. 

Order 

New  or 

Write 

for  our 

Largo 

Free 

Catalog. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS.' 

For  ?3  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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Extra  Fine  Imported 

56=Piece  China 
TEA  SET 

FREE 


with  an  order  for  25  lbs.  of 
New  Crop  00c  .  70c.  or  80c. 
Tea,  or25  lbs.  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Baking  I*owder,46c  a  lb. 
or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  Baking  Powder,  or  HO 
lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee.  33c  a  lb. 
or  502  oz.  bottles  of  pureex- 
tracts. Vanilla.  Lemon,  etc., 
25c  a  bottle  or  25  1-lb.  cansor 
Spice,  any  kind,  absolutely 
pure,50e  a  can. 

For  prompt  attention, 

address  Mr.  J.,T.I>.,  care  of 

Great  American  Tea  Co. 

Box  280, 

31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


rCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MIL».S  grind  Corn 
k  In  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
’  reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  Midi.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


3  Haymakers 


Walter  A.  Wood  Mowers  save 
work,  hay  and  horseflesh.  Made 
in  different  styles  to  suit  the  work 
you  have  to  do.  Cost  no  mere 
than  others.  Strongest— light¬ 
est — host. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Tedders  make 
haymaking  easier  and  more  prof¬ 
itable.  Not  a  weak  spot  in  them 
— everything  steel  hut  the  shafts. 
Made  with  6  and  8  forks  for  one 
or  two  horses. 


Walter  A.  Wood  Self-Dump 
Hay  Rakes  are  automatic.  The 
horse  does  all  the  work.  All  steel 
with  especially  strong  wheels  and 
patent  hubs.  All  sizes.  Also  in 
Hand-Dump  style. 

Our  new  illustrated  catalog  de¬ 
scribes  Walter  A.  Wood  Grain  and 
Corn  Binders,  Reapers,  Mowers, 
Rakes,  Tedders  and  Knife  Grinders 
It's  free  for  the  asking.  See  the  near¬ 
est  agent  or  write,  naming  this 
paper,  to 

Walter  A.  Wood  Mowing 
&  Reaping  Machine  Com* 
pany,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Repairs  furnished  for  Walter  A. 
Wood  machines  of  any  date. 


BRADLEY’S:  The  World’s  Best  by  Every  Test 

WHO  SAYS 
WOMEN  CAN’T  FARM ! 

Down  in  Knox  County,  Maine,  there  is  a  young 
woman  who  is  successfully  carrying  on  a  farm.  One  of 
her  specialties  is  potato  growing,  in  which  she  has  obtained 
excellent  results.  Much  of  her  success  is  due  to  two 
things:  first,  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil;  and, 
second,  courage  in  the  application  of  fertilizers,  for  she 
has  discovered  that  it  pays  to  fertilize  well,  and  she  uses 
much  more  than  the  quantity  usually  recommended.  The 
potatoes  she  grew  this  year  were  extremely  fine,  and  the 
yield  speaks  for  itself.  She  writes  as  follows: 

“The  land  for  the  potatoes  was  broken  up  in  April,  then  har¬ 
rowed  and  re-harrowed  until  it  was  like  an  ash  heap.  Everybody 
who  saw  the  piece  said  they  never  saw  such  a  handsome  piece  of 
potatoes.  The  tops  were  all  even,  and  covered  the  ground  so  one 
could  hardly  tell  which  way  the  rows  ran.  Doubling  the  amount  of 
fertilizer  has  practically  doubled  the  crop.  I  used  2,500  lbs.  to  the 
acre  of  Bradley’s  High  Grade  Complete  Manure,  and  the  yield  was 
402  bushels  per  acre.” 


Why  Experiment,  When  Bradley’s  Fertilizers 
Produce  Crops  Like  This? 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  Street  :  Boston,  Mass. 


Ask  for 
Booklet  It 
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IGEORGIA 

J  GEORGIA  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  to  settlers  ■  a 

Wr  and  investors  to  bo  found  in  Amprioa  tn-dnv  It 

Lands 


and  investors  to  be  found  in  America  to-day.  It 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  less  favored  but 
better  advertised  sections.  Ii  is  the  ideal  place  for 
Northern  farmers  and  their  sons  to  locate.  Grows 

all  kinds  of  crops,  make  permanent  and  profitable  homes,  and  all  at  a  very 
moderate  cost.  The  climate  of  Georgia  is  perfect,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold 
and  is  diversified  as  the  land  rises  from  the  sea-level  to  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet. 

No  blizzards,  or  violent  extremes  of  weather.  The  best  climate,  in  fact,  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  continent,  for  health  and  comfort  with  profit.  Coal 
is  cheap  and  abundant,  educational  and  church  advantages  the  very  best,  water  plentiful,  transportation  facilities  Igood. 
More  than  one-half  the  deposits  in  State  Banks  are  owned  by  Georgia  farmers.  f 

and  they 
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LANDS  in  the  most  desirable  sections  of  this  wonderful  state  can  be  purchased  onlong  time  and  at 
far  lower  prices  than  are  asked  in  northern  states.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  or  fertile  land  out¬ 
doors  than  Georgia  possesses  in  abundance.  Ten  months  in  the  year  there  is  open  pasturage  for 
cattle.  So  rich  and  fertile  is  the  soil,  so  early  and  convenient  the  market,  that  farms  here  yield  annu¬ 
ally  40  percent  of  their  valuations.  Failure  of  crops  is  almost  unheard  of  in  the  entire  state  of 
Georgia,  and  where  diversified  crops  are  grown  nothing  like  an  unprofitable  year  was  ever  known. 

No  better  opportunity  exists  for  poultry  and  dairy  farming,  cattle,  hogs  and 
stock  breedinggenerally.  Smallfruits  and  in  fact  all  fruits  grow  to  perfection. 
GROW  any  crop  here  that  grows  in  your  state,  and  others  that  you  cannot 
grow  to  profit.  Ten  cent  cotton  is  like  dollar  wheat.  Georgia  peaches  sell 
for  millions.  Fines'i  grasses  and  open  pasturage  ten  months  yearly  make 

dairy  farming  and  cattle  raising  profitable.  Don’t 
misjudge  Georgia  just  because  you  know  little  or 
nothing  about  it.  Find  out.  Lay  aside  any 
prejudice  you  may  possess  and  ask  for  facts,  and 
then  investigate  for  yourself. 


Grow 


Write 


GREATER  GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


will  tell  you 


Vnl.  LX  III.  No.  2820. 


NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY  13,  1904. 


$1  PER  YEAR. 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  POTATO  CROP 


Good  Seed,  Good  Care,  Good  Crop. 

The  picture  on  this  page  is  from  a  photograph  taken 
in  the  field  of  8.  D.  Yost,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  The  yield 
was  400  bushels  per  acre,  and  Mr.  Yost  has  this  to 
say  about  it: 

“The  variety  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  I  planted 
this  field  June  28-29,  cultivated  three  times,  sprayed 
once  in  August  with  copper  sulphate  and  lime  (Bor¬ 
deaux),  harvested  the  crop  October  30-31.  I  attribute 
the  making  of  the  tubers  to  the  Stockbridge  potato 
manure,  and  the  saving  of  them  to  the  one  applica¬ 
tion  of  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Six  rows  I  left  unsprayed 
and  the  result  was  they  blighted,  and  a  great  many 
rotted.  Although  I  saved  the  above  crop  with  one 
spraying  I  do  not  advise  risking  it  with  one  applica¬ 
tion;  two  or  three  are  better.  The  above  crop  of  po¬ 
tatoes  was  raised  within  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of 
the  Cross  Creek  Coal  Company’s  coal  deposits  in  Lu¬ 
zerne  County.  The  way  I 
prepared  my  Bordeaux 
Mixture  for  potatoes  (1 
prefer  stock  solution),  was 
as  follows:  I  put  12  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  in  a  barrel, 
put  in  a  burlap  sack  20 
pounds  copper  sulphate, 
and  suspend  it  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  over  night.  In  the 
morning  the  copper  is  dis¬ 
solved  ready  for  use. 

Weigh  out  20  pounds  of 
the  best  fresh  stone  lime 
and  slake  it  slowly,  but 
do  not  drown  it.  Alter  it 
is  well  slaked  add  to  it  in 
the  barrel  18  gallons  of 
water  and  strain  through 
cheesecloth.  This  gives 
enough  of  the  solution  for 
about  four  barrels  of  50 
gallons  each.  Put  four 
gallons  of  the  copper  solu¬ 
tion  and  six  gallons  of  the 
lime  solution  in  the  spray¬ 
er  barrel,  fill  the  barrel 
with  water  and  it  is  ready 
for  business.  If  you  keep 
a  strainer  over  the  spray¬ 
er  barrel  and  pour  both 
solutions  through  it  it  will 
clean  the  mixture  thor¬ 
oughly  from  sediment  and 
will  not  clog  the  nozzle  of  the  sprayer.  The  four  bar¬ 
rels  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  that  I  used  on  the  above  1 
acre,  one  application  in  August,  cost  me  my  work  and 
20  pounds  copper  sulphate,  $1.80,  20  pounds  lime,  15 
cents;  total,  $1.95.” 

KEEPING  MANURE  IN  PITS. 

Regarding  the  hauling  out  of  manure  when  fresh  I 
would  say  don’t;  it  may  save  a  little  time  when  time 
is  worth  more  by  the  practice  of  cleaning  it  away  as 
last  as  it  accumulates.  But  to  my  knowledge  it  is 
like  taking  the  bread  out  of  the  oven  when  half 
baked;  the  half-baked  bread  is  hard  digesting  and 
does  not  give  its  full  feeding  value  to  you  when  eat¬ 
ing  it.  Fresh  manure  is  only  half  finished,  and  it  can¬ 
not  feed  the  crop  properly.  I  clean  out  my  pit  in  the 
1  all  whenever  the  ground  is  ready  to  receive  it.  Pre¬ 
serve  manure  before  using  it.  A  good  way  to  do  this 
is  to  have  a  pit  dug  into  the  ground  in  the  most  con¬ 
venient  place  for  stable  doors,  so  it  will  be  easy  for 
the  barn  boys  to  empty  into  it.  This  pit  should  be 
two  feet  deep  and  as  long  and  wide  as  the  number  of 
animals  require  to  hold  all  the  manure  of  one  year’s 


gathering  including  all  kinds  of  animals,  except  poul¬ 
try.  It  should  all  be  mixed  and  put  in  layers,  one 
wheelbarrow  full  close  to  the  other.  When  one  layer 
is  completed  if  you  have  a  good-sized  strawstack 
spread  as  much  straw  over  it  as  you  think  you  can 
spare  and  after  this  proceed  again  with  another  layer 
and  more  straw  and  so  on,  keeping  top  level  all  the 
time,  never  heap  it  up.  Make  bottom  of  pit  perfectly 
level,  lower  the  three  outer  feet  10  to  12  inches  all 
along  to  gather  liquid.  (See  Fig.  46.)  Do  not  pile  any 
manure  in  this  space,  but  build  it  up  in  a  straight  line 
alongside,  and  whenever  there  is  enough  water  in 
this  ditch  have  a  handy  scoop  shovel  and  send  it  back 
up  over  the  whole  surface.  If  after  the  Winter  sea¬ 
son  is  over  and  your  stock  is  in  pasture  your  straw- 
stack  has  not  all  disappeared,  use  the  remainder  to 
incorporate  in  manure  by  starting  at  one  end,  fork¬ 
ing  it  over  clear  down  to  bottom,  putting  straw  in 
between  as  you  go  along.  After  reaching  the  other 
end  have  enough  straw  left  to  cover  the  whole  surface 


a  good  foot  thick,  keeping  on  putting  over  it  the  wa¬ 
ter  that  might  gather  in  the  ditch  during  Summer. 
The  foot  of  straw  put  on  top  will  prevent  it  from  dry¬ 
ing  out,  never  leaving  it  without  covering.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  build  roof  over  the  manure  pile  as  some 
farmers  do.  The  above  method  is  the  best  way  to 
use  manure  to  get  the  best  of  it  that  I  know,  it  will 
come  out  in  Fall  able  to  feed  the  crops.  You  do  not 
need  to  put  it  on  very  thick  but  spread  very  evenly 
and  fine,  and  plow  it  under  at  once  and  it  will  pay 
extra  labor  very  well.  Of  course  those  who  have  a 
gravelly  and  porous  location  for  their  pit  will  have 
to  resort  to  some  means  to  make  it  water  tight.  A 
good  heavy  red  clay  bottom  paved  with  stone  is  a 
good  one.  Fresh  manure  put  on  land  whether  level 
or  not  and  left  uncovered  is  simply  wasted,  because  it 
contains  very  little  fertilizing  element  and  the  same 
is  lost  in  the  air  through  the  Spring 

Wisconsin.  f.  peterson. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  must  remember  that  Mr.  Peterson,  is 
a  market  gardener.  The  crops  he  raises  grow  rapidly 
and  need  the  most  soluble  forms  of  plant  food.  We 
have  often  explained  how  manure  contains  nitrogen 


in  three  forms,  organic,  ammonia  and  in  the  form  of 
nitrates — which  latter  form  is  the  one  in  which  the 
plants  can  feed  on  the  nitrogen.  Now  in  ordinary 
fresh  cow  manure,  supposing  there  were  10  pounds  of 
nitrogen  in  a  ton,  the  division  into  these  three  forms 
would  be  about  as  follows:  One  hundred  and  twenty 
ounces  organic  nitrogen,  36  ounces  ammonia,  four 
ounces  nitrates.  If  put  out  on  the  field  at  once  the 
small  amount  of  nitrates  would  be  ready  to  feed  the 
plant  at  once,  the  ammonia  later  and  the  organic  ni¬ 
trogen  still  later.  What  happens  in  the  pit?  Chemi¬ 
cal  changes  go  on  which  break  up  the  organic  nitro¬ 
gen  first  into  ammonia  and  then  into  nitrates,  so  that 
when  this  rotted  manure  is  hauled  out  it  is  much  like 
using  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  land.  Th'e  pit  is  a  factory 
or  a  bakery,  as  Mr.  Peterson  puts  it.  We  should  not 
care  to  haul  this  manure  in  the  Fall. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  LIGHTNING  RODS. 

The  plan  to  erect  lightning  rods  on  poles  standing 

on  either  side  of  a  build¬ 
ing  is  an  innovation  whicn 
is  not  likely  to  become 
popular.  In  the  case  of 
dwelling  houses,  especial¬ 
ly,  it  would  be  objected  to 
on  the  ground  of  appear¬ 
ances.  It  would  certainly 
detract  from  the  neat  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  building  to 
have  a  rigging  of  this  kind 
around  its  outline.  Again 
the  expense  would  be 
much  greater.  In  the  case 
of  large,  tall  buildings  it 
would  require  high  poles 
or  towers  to  carry  the  rods 
an  effective  distance  above 
the  roof.  A  rod  well  fast¬ 
ened  to  a  building  is  as 
permanent  as  the  building 
itself,  whereas  poles  would 
mly  stand  erect  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  period.  As  to  effi¬ 
ciency,  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
would  be  equal  to  the  old 
way,  although  the  whole 
matter  of  lightning  rods 
and  their  utility  is  involv¬ 
ed  in  some  uncertainty. 
Insurance  companies  make 
no  account  of  them  as  pro¬ 
tectors  against  fire  by 
lightning,  and  they  should 
know  what  their  effects  are  in  practice.  Some  assert 
that  they  are  a  positive  menace  to  a  building  in  the 
time  of  a  shower.  It  is  certain  that  very  few  are  now 
put  up.  the  notoriety  given  to  them  by  unscrupulous 
peddlers  having  cast  disrepute  on  this  means  of  pro¬ 
tection  from  fire.  A  rod  improperly  constructed  is 
worse  than  useless  (and  there  are  a  great  many  such), 
but  when  well  grounded  and  with  two  or  three  sharp 
bright  points  well  above  the  roof  it  will  undoubtedly 
give  good  protection  from  electrical  discharges  in 
time  of  showers. 

It  is  said  by  the  best  authorities  that  a  rod  will 
only  give  sure  protection  (and  it  is  presumed  that  it 
is  well  built)  for  a  lateral  distance  twice  the  height 
of  the  point  above  the  roof.  With  this  point  in  con- 
si  deration  we  would  have  to  reject  the  new  plan  men¬ 
tioned,  unless  it  is  assumed  that  the  wire  passing 
over  the  building  will  intercept  the  descending  bolt. 
But  the  efficiency  of  a  good  lightning  rod  lies  in  the 
sharp  bright  points  extending  above  the  building,  and 
acting  in  a  manner  continuously  and  silently  to  draw 
the  electricity  from  the  atmosphere,  relieving  the 
electrical  tension  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  It  is  a 
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well-known  fact  that  barns  are  struck  oftener  than 
other  buildings,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  season  of  thunder  storms  barns  are  usual¬ 
ly  filled  with  freshly-gathered  hay  or  grain  in  a  state 
of  more  or  less  ferment  and  heat.  The  current  of 
warm  air  arising  is  the  line  of  least  resistance  to  the 
surplus  electricity  of  the  clouds,  and  it  takes  that 
course  to  the  earth.  If  this  is  the  case,  and  it  seems 
very  plausible,  it  would  seem  that  the  only  protection 
to  the  building  would  be  the  metallic  points  directly 
above  the  roof  to  gather  the  electric  fluid  and  conduct 
it  to  the  moist  subsoil  or  underlying  water.  Dry  earth 
and  wood  are  poor  conductors,  and  resist  the  passage 
of  the  current  and  that  is  what  causes  the  trouble.  I 
have  no  lightning  rods  on  my  buildings,  and  consider 
them  safer  than  some  that  have  imperfect  rods.  If  I 
wanted  any  I  would  put  it  up  myself,  and  think  I 
would  prefer  to  put  it  directly  to  the  building  fasten¬ 
ing  it  with  wooden  blocks.  There  is  no  danger  of'the 
lightning  leaving  a  good  conductor  and  going  into  a 
bad,  but  the  rod  must  not  stop  in  the  surface  soil.  II 
must  go  down  into  a  well,  or  deep  enough  to  be  per¬ 
manently  in  moist  earth.  grant  Davis. 

BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS. 

Hauling  Firefanged  Manure. 

Is  horse  manure  any  good  when  it  is  all  firefanged? 
T  had  about  20  tons  of  straw  manure  given  to  me  if  I 
will  draw  it  from  the  city,  but  people  tell  me  that  it  is 
not  worth  going  after.  What  per  cent  does  ft  lose  by 
being  firefanged?  I  always  ralce  good  crops  where  I  put 
our  stable  manure.  As  I  can  draw  two  tons  to  the  load 
and  one  trip  a' day,  would  you  advise  me  to  draw  it? 

Dalton,  Pa.  h.  k. 

We  would  haul  that  manure  provided  there  was 
no  other  work  for  the  team  that  would  earn  a  full 
day’s  work  in  cash.  “Firefang”  is  the  result  of  fer¬ 
menting  or  heating  in  the  pile.  The  heating  drives 
off  most  of  the  moisture  and  leaves  the  manure  white 
and  dry.  The  heat  also  drives  off  part  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  in  some  cases  at  least  50  per  cent  of  it.  Still,  in 
spite  of  this  loss  a  ton  of  the  firefanged  manure  may 
contain  more  nitrogen  than  a  ton  of  fresh  manure, 
since  the  water  driven  away  leaves  more  solid  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  ton. 

Lime  or  Plaster  with  Manure. 

Will  lime,  applied  in  connection  with  a  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  the  time  of  seeding  to  oats  and  clover,  destroy 
the  nitrogen  of  the  fertilizer  the  same  way  as  in  ma¬ 
nure?  If  both  cannot  be  used,  which  would  be  preferable 
for  assisting  the  clover?  Will  land  plaster  be  harmful 
to  the  nitrogen  if  used  with  a  commercial  fertilizer? 

Kutztown,  Pa.  F-  s-  K- 

Lime  will  not  destroy  anything.  When  mixed  with 

manure  or  fertilizers  containing  such  substances  as 
blood,  tankage  or  fish,  the  lime  will  act  to  set  free  a 
part  of  the  ammonia.  This  would  not  matter  very 
much  if  both  were  worked  into  the  ground  so  that 
the  chemical  change  took  place  there.  The  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  use  of  lime  with  such  forms  of  nitrogen  is 
where  they  are  mixed  above  ground,  so  that  the  am¬ 
monia  escapes  into  the  air.  We  should  be  willing  to 
use  the  lime  and  the  fertilizer  together,  although  we 
believe  that  it  is  better  to  use  lime  in  the  Fall  and  a 
fertilizer  containing  nitrogen  in  the  Spring.  Land 
plaster  does  not  act  like  lime  when  mixed  with  ma¬ 
nure.  It  is  a  sulphate  of  lime  and  unites  with  the  am¬ 
monia  to  form  a  sulphate— which  is  a  solid.  The 
lime  forms  a  carbonate  of  ammonia — a  gas.  On  the 
other  hand,  land  plaster  will  not  give  the  soil  the 
“sweetening”  effect  which  the  lime  does. 

Action  of  Salt;  Fertilizer  for  Corn. 

What  effect  would  common  salt  have  on  very  thin 
ground?  Does  it  pay  to  use  it?  I  have  a  10-acre  field 
that  was  in  corn  last  year,  nearly  every  stalk  had  a 
shoot  on,  but  no  car  of  corn.  What  fertilizer  would  you 
use?  I  sowed  cow  peas  in  this  corn  and  they  were  very 
yellow  all  the  time.  I  let  them  rot  on  the  ground. 
Would  it  be  best  to  raise  cow  peas  on  this  field  for  a 
few  years?  c-  p- 

Wocdbury,  Ill. 

As  a  rule  the  best  results  from  salt  are  on  strong 
ground.  Where  grain  or  grass  are  inclined  to  “lodge” 
(this  seldom  happens  on  thin  soil),  salt  makes  a 
stiffer  stem,  so  that  the  crop  stands  up  better.  There 
are  probably  two  main  reasons  for  this.  The  salt  pre¬ 
vents  too  rapid  growth  by  holding  back  nitrification, 
which  is  the  process  of  changing  nitrogen  from  an 
insoluble  to  a  soluble  form,  as  the  plant  grows  slower 
it  is  not  so  likely  to  be  weak  and  brittle.  The  salt 
also  probably  enables  such  crops  to  obtain  silica, 
an  element  which  gives  strength  and  firmness  to  the 
stalk.  Salt  absorbs  and  holds  moisture,  but  we  doubt 
if  it  would  pay  to  use  much  of  it  on  thin  land.  Last 
season  was  unfavorable  for  the  corn  and  cow-pea 
crop.  When  corn  fails  to  ear  in  a  favorable  season 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  lacking.  We  should 
experiment  with  wood  ashes  or  muriate  of  potash  for 
potash,  and  either  ground  bone  or  acid  phosphate  for 
phosphoric  acid.  The  chances  are  that  both  are  need¬ 
ed,  though  the  element  most  likely  to  be  lacking  is 
phosphoric  acid.  A  mixture  of  300  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  75  pounds  muriate  of  potash  per  acre 
would  give  a  good  test,  and  to  make  sure  you  should 


use  the  potash  and  also  the  phosphate  alone  on  strips 
through  the  field  and  observe  the  results.  If  you  can 
spare  the  field  it  will  pay  to  turn  under  two  crops  of 
cow  peas  before  planting  corn.  The  Illinois  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  finds  that  phosphoric  acid  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  most  needed  on  soils  in  that  State.  We  should, 
however,  try  potash  on  the  lighter  soils. 

When  to  Use  Phosphate  and  Potash. 

1  have  a  quantity  of  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash  on  hand,  which  I  shall  use  for  corn  on  a  thin 
sod  field  which  I  am  now'  covering  thinly  with  stable 
manure.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  underlaid  with  twro 
feet  of  yellow  gritty  clay,  rather  porous.  Shall  I  get  as 
good  results  from  the  potash  and  phosphate  if  sown 


A  WISCONSIN  MANURE  PIT.  Fig.  46. 

now  on  the  sod  and  plowed  at  the  usual  time,  as  I  would 
if  I  waited  and  spread  on  the  freshly-plowed  ground 
next  Spring?  Will  they  revert  into  less  available  rorms 
if  sown  now?  n.  i.  d. 

East  Quogue,  N.  Y. 

There  will  be  little  difference  in  results  whether 
the  fertilizer  is  broadcast  now  or  put  on  later.  Some 
farmers  like  to  put  muriate  of  potash  on  level  soil  in 
Winter,  as  they  think  the  salt  is  washed  out  of  it.  In 
our  own  practice  we  often  use  phosphate  and  potash 
in  Winter  on  sod  ground,  but  when  the  ground  is  to 
be  plowed  we  prefer  to  broadcast  the  fertilizers  on 
the  rough  furrows  and  harrow  them  in.  These  ferti¬ 
lizers  are  heavy  and  -will  work  down  through  the  soil 
anyway.  We  prefer  not  to  plow  them  under.  We 
must  remember  that  soluble  forms  of  potash  and 
phosphate  change  in  the  soil  into  other  forms  which 
are  not  soluble.  If  this  were  not  so  this  valuable 
plant  food  would  be  washed  out  of  the  soil  through 
drains  and  lost.  We  cannot  expect  to  keep  them  in 
the  soil  in  as  soluble  forms  as  we  find  them  in  acid 
phosphate  or  muriate  of  potash.  They  may  remain 
in  the  soil  in  such  a  form  that  the  plants  can  use 
them  and  yet  not  soluble  enough  for  the  water  to 
wash  them  away.  Acid  phosphate  in  some  soils  does 


enter  into  new  forms  which  are  insoluble.  That  is 
one  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  use  more  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  than  of  the  other  elements. 

Manure  on  a  Leased  Farm. 

I  have  leased  a  farm  for  three  years,  commencing  April 
1  I  shall  have  only  a  limited  quantity  of  manure  to  use 
this  year.  I  wish  to  plow  two  acres  of  sod  ground  for 
corn,  and  shall  plant  two  acres  or  more  to  vegetables 
on  land  planted  to  corn  and  potatoes  last  year.  Where 
would  the  manure  do  most  good,  on  corn  or  vegetables? 
I  would  have  to  use  some  fertilizer  in  addition  to  ma¬ 
nure.  Can  I  get  good  result^  from  a  fertilizer  using  acid 
phosphate  as  a  base,  or  should  I  use  some  ground  bone’ 
Give  a  formula  of  a  fertilizer  to  use  on  potatoes. 

Enfield,  Mass.  H-  L-  R- 

If  we  owned  the  farm  we  would  put  all  the  manure 

on  the  sod  for  the  corn,  and  follow  with  potatoes  and 
vegetables  in  a  rotation.  On  a  rented  farm  we  would 
put  the  manure  on  the  open  ground,  as  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  quicker  results  where  some  manure  is  used  with 
fertilizer.  It  makes  considerable  difference  whether 
a  farmer  can  plan  to  improve  his  soil  permanently  or 
whether  he  wants  to  get  all  the  plant  food  out  of  it 


in  a  short  time.  On  general  principles  we  prefer  a 
mixture  of  ground  bone  and  phosphate.  On  heavy 
soils  the  acid  phosphate  alone  will  answer,  but  on 
lighter  soils  the  bone  is  more  satisfactory.  A  general 
mixture  for  all  vegetables  may  be  made  as  follow’s: 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  nitrate  ol  soda,  350 
pounds  dried  blood,  400  pounds  muriate  of  potash,  300 
pounds  ground  bone  and  700  pounds  acid  phosphate. 

How  to  Handle  Old  Meadows. 

I  have  a  piece  of  meadow  land  that  has  been  in  grass 
four  years,  and  the  grass  is  getting  shorter  each  year. 
This  ground  is  a  heavy  clay,  and  is  low,  with  just  slope 
enough  to  drain.  The  grass  is  thick  in  bottom,  but  what 
grows  tall  enough  to  mow  is  thin.  I  would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  renew  this  meadow 
by  plowing  and  reseeding  or  top-dressing  the  grass. 
Give  best  fertilizers  to  use  on  this  kind  of  land  in  either 
case,  including  some  barn  manure.  a.  b. 

Newtonburg,  Pa. 

If  we  had  that  meadow  we  would  do  one  of  two 
things  to  be  decided  by  conditions  which  every  farm¬ 
er  must  decide  for  himself.  You  can  put  manure  on 
that  sod,  plow  it  under  and  plant  corn.  Sow  Crimson 
clover  and  turnips  at  the  last  cultivation,  and  next 
Spring  work  it  up  carefully  and  seed  to  oats  with 
Timothy  and  clover.  Cut  the  oats  early  and  give  the 
young  grass  a  fair  application  of  fertilizer.  In  place 
of  this  you  can  give  the  grass  another  chance.  Use 
at  least  500  pounds  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  mixed  as 
follows:  Four  hundred  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  400 
pounds  fine  ground  bone,  400  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  800  pounds  acid  phosphate.  This  fertilizer 
will  show  you  whether  the  grass  is  worth  cutting  any 
longer.  We  have  known  such  meadows  to  be  brought 
back  to  profitable  yield  by  this  kind  of  fertilizing. 
If  the  grass  does  not  respond  so  as  to  pay  a  profit  we 
should,  after  the  hay  crop  was  off,  break  up  the  mea¬ 
dow  and  reseed  it  after  following  Mr.  Clark’s  method 
of  preparing  the  ground  as  closely  as  possible.  A 
farmer  must  decide  for  himself,  from  his  own  condi¬ 
tions,  which  plan  is  best  for  him. 

Wood  Ashes  and  Nitrate  for  Potatoes. 

I  have  an  old  piece  of  ground  that  has  not  much  humus, 
and  is  quite  poor  as  well;  it  is  well  drained.  By  work¬ 
ing  it  up  well  could  I  raise  potatoes  on  it  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  unleached  wood  ashes,  or 
must  I  get  a  complete  fertilizer?  I  have  great  faith  in 
ashes;  years  ago  my  father  ran  a  potash  factory  and 
also  owned  50  acres  of  land.  Having  a  large  lot  of  leached 
ashes  on  hand  and  only  one  field  to  use  it  on,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  if  he  could  use  too  much  on  the  land  he  planted  a 
hill  of  corn  in  the  clear  leached  ashes;  it  came  up,  but 
very  yellow.  That  field  of  about  10  acres  was  coated 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  those  leached  ashes.  1  will 
not  state  what  followed  from  year  to  year,  but  to  show 
how  it  lasted,  14  years  after  the  ashes  were  applied  (and 
no  manure  or  ashes  had  been  applied  in  the  meantime), 
h »  raised  63  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre.  My  land  on 
which  I  wish  to  use  ashes  and  soda  is  a  stiff  clay.  I  can 
buv  good  unleached  ashes  at  10  cents  per  bushel;  the 
chemicals  outside  of  nitrate  of  soda  I  cannot  get  so 
handily.  H*  ’r‘ 

Stevensville,  Ont. 

On  our  own  farm  we  should  use  the  complete  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Where  ashes  are  cheap  and  the  quality  is  guar¬ 
anteed  the  nitrate  and  ashes  may  answer.  The  ni¬ 
trate  will  give  a  good  supply  of  soluble  nitrogen.  Wc 
would  not  put.  it  all  on  at  once  in  the  Spring,  but 
would  make  three  applications  of  it,  dividing  into 
three  parts,  putting  the  first  on  at  planting  time,  the 
second  when  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high, 
and  the  third  after  the  blossoms  appear  on  the  plants. 
Why?  Nitrate  is  very  soluble  and  is  likely  to  be 
leached  out  of  the  soil  in  case  of  heavy  rains.  If  you 
put  it  all  on  at  once  a  good  deal  of  it  will  be  lost,  so 
that  when  the  plant  most  needs  a  supply  of  nitrogen 
there  will  be  nothing  for  it.  By  making  the  separate 
applications  you  will  keep  the  plant  growing  right 
through  the  season.  To  make  this  second  and  third 
application  you  can  scatter  it  along  the  rows  about 
five  inches  from  the  plants,  and  work  it  in  with  cul¬ 
tivator  or  hoe.  As  for  wood  ashes,  they  supply  pot¬ 
ash  in  the  very  best  form.  They  have  but  little  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  that  would  be  the  element  you  would 
need  largely  on  such  soil.  You  will  have  to  use  a  large 
quantity  of  the  ashes  in  order  to  supply  phosphoric 
acid  enough.  In  our  experience,  when  we  have  used 
a  large  quantity  of  wood  ashes  on  potatoes  we  have 
generally  been  troubled  with  the  scab.  The  lime  in 
the  ashes  seems  to  give  just  the  conditions  that  are 
right  for  the  spread  of  this  scab  disease,  and  if  there 
is  scab  on  the  seed  or  in  the  soil  from  previous  crops 
the  ashes  will  bother  you.  Aside  from  this  your  plan 
would  probably  work,  provided  you  use  ashes  enough 
to  supply  the  needed  phosphoric  acid.  Our  advice 
would  be,  if  you  try  this  plan,  to  plow  the  ground 
and  broadcast  the  ashes  and  harrow  them  in,  and 
then  scatter  the  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  ground  after 
the  potatoes  are  planted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  on 
soils  that  are  naturally  strong  leached  ashes  will 
show  an  effect  for  a  good  many  years.  This  effect  is 
largely  due  to  the  lime  which  they  contain.  Most  of 
the  potash  has  been  leached  out  of  them,  but  the  lime 
and  phosphoric  acid  remain.  On  poorer  soils  or  those 
inclined  to  be  sandy  we  do  not  think  you  will  obtain 
anything  like  the  results  from  the  leached  ashes 
alone,  but  on  the  heavier  soils  the  lime  is  able  to  take 
out  a  good  deal  of  the  natural  fertility  from  the  soil 
and  thus  push  the  crops  along. 

TRAINED  ROSES. — I  will  give  you  a  description  of 
how  I  have  our  roses  trained.  I  set  cedar  posts,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  brace  the  end  ones  well;  then  stretch  coil 
steel  wire  above  about  5 V2  feet  high,  lower  wire  six 
inches  from  ground,  then  put  five-foot  wire  netting 
between  and  fasten  to  coil  spring  with  copper  wire. 
I  tied  roses  to  netting.  If  you  have  a  better  plan  let 
me  know.  Friends  say  they  never  saw  roses  equaled. 

St.  Catharine’s,  Ont.  s.  s.  P. 
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A  WOMAN  FARMER'S  BUSY  DAY. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  when  a  good  many  neces¬ 
sary  things  are  done,  but  when  nothing  of  great  im¬ 
portance  is  accomplished.  It  must  be  explained  that 
this  particular  woman  farmer  has  a  family  consisting 
of  herself,  an  invalid  sister,  a  brother  and  his  little 
girl  of  two  years,  a  young  woman  who  comes  in  to 
help  about  the  housework,  and  on  this  particular  day 
a  young  man  who  did  the  chores  in  the  morning  and 
came  again  to  do  them  at  night,  the  uncle  who 
usually  does  the  work  being  away  on  a  vacation. 

The  woman  farmer  got  up  at  about  a  quarter  be¬ 
fore  five.  She  built  the  fire,  got  breakfast,  put  up 
her  brother’s  dinner,  and  when  the  child  awoke 
dressed  her  and  gave  her  something  to  eat.  Then,  as 
it  was  a  little  later  than  usual,  she  went  out  while 
her  brother  was  finishing  his  breakfast  and  har¬ 
nessed  the  horse  into  the  covered  wagon.  This  wagon, 
by  the  way,  was  new  in  her  grandfather’s  day  and 
has  been  in  use  for  50  years  and  is  good,  everyone 
says,  for  another  50.  Then  she  carried  her  brother 
to  the  electric  cars  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  taking 
the  child  also,  as  she  enjoys  the  ride  and  it  keeps 
her  out  of  the  way  of  the  young  woman,  who  comes 
at  six  and  has  the  separating  to  attend. to.  On  the 
way  to  the  electrics,  the  woman  farmer  saw  the  man 
who  was  to  carry  away  a  veal  calf  that  day,  and 
found  that  he  had  not  received  the  message  she  had 
sent.  When  she  reached  home  she  left  the  horse 
harnessed,  fed  the  calves,  and  ate  her  own  breakfast 
with  the  rest  of  the  family. 

The  man  came  for  the  calf  and  she  found  that  no 
word  had  been  sent  to  the  inspector,  so  she  told  the 
man  to  be  ready  to  kill  the  calf  at  two  o’clock.  Then 
she  went  over  to  a  back  field  and  gathered 
some  sweet  corn,  and  after  changing  her 
dress  she  took  the  corn  and  the  bottled 
cream  from  two  milkings  and  started  to 
the  village.  She  had  to  leave  cream  at 
three  houses  and  a  store,  and  she  sold  the 
green  corn  to  private  customers.  Then 
she  went  to  notify  the  cattle  inspector  to 
go  and  inspect  the  veal  at  two  o’clock.  She 
came  home,  unharnessed  the  horse  and 
gave  her  a  pail  of  water.  While  she  had 
been  away  the  young  woman  had  had  a 
busy  time.  The  child  was  not  taken  on 
the  peddling  trip,  as  there  were  too  many 
errands.  She  was  cutting  teeth,  and  was 
rather  fretty,  and  that  hindered  about  the 
work.  The  young  woman  washed  dishes 
and  separator,  swept  the  kitchen  floor, 
made  beds,  and  did  quite  a  large  ironing, 
besides  making  preparation  for  dinner. 

The  woman  farmer,  upon  her  return 
from  the  village,  got  up  the  invalid  and 
washed,  dressed  and  combed  her  hair.  Just 
as  she  finished  that  an  aunt  and  cousin 
came  to  spend  the  day,  and  she  sat  down 
with  them  for  a  little  while.  By  this  time 
it  was  11  o’clock,  and  so  the  woman  farm¬ 
er  got  the  child  her  dinner  and  after  she 
she  had  eaten  it  put  her  to  sleep.  Then  she 
helped  about  getting  dinner  and  fed  the 
horse  and  calves  and  hens.  As  the  family  were  sit¬ 
ting  down  to  the  table,  three  strange  cows  were  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  in  the  garden.  The  woman  farmer  and 
the  young  woman  rushed  out  and  drove  them  up  the 
road.  They  returned  just  before  dinner  was  over, 
and  had  to  be  driven  away  again. 

After  dinner  and  dishwashing  the  woman  farmer 


THE  CHILD  STANDS  EXPECTANT.  Fig.  48. 

planned  the  supper  and  helped  the  young  woman 
gather  the  vegetables  and  get  them  ready  to  cook.  At 
half-past  two  she  harnessed  the  horse  and  went  to 
the  butcher’s  to  get  the  veal.  It  was  all  ready,  the 
inspector  having  put  his  stamp  on  it.  She  had  to 
carry  the  veal  to  a  market  in  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  then  she  came  home  through  the  Center,  leav¬ 


ing  the  calf’s  hide  at  the  expressman’s  to  be  carried 
to  the  city  and  sold. 

Upon  reaching  home,  she  started  up  the  kitchen 
fire,  set  the  table  for  supper,  put  the  separator  to¬ 
gether — the  young  woman  having  gone  home  by  this 


“THE  CHILD  ENJOYS  THE  RIDE.”  Fig.  49. 

time.  She  changed  the  child’s  dress  and  was  about  to 
start  to  the  cars  to  meet  her  brother,  when  she  saw 
the  stray  cows  in  a  field  of  clover.  She  hurried  out 
and  drove  up  her  own  cows,  putting  them  in  the 
barn.  Then  with  the  help  of  her  company  she  drove 


the  strangers  into  the  lane  and  shut  them  in.  Then, 
with  the  child,  she  took  the  company  to  the  elec¬ 
trics,  where  she  left  them,  and  met  her  brother  and 
brought  him  back  with  her. 

When  she  got  home  again,  her  really  busy  time 
began.  She  put  on  potatoes  and  corn  to  cook — the 
green  shell  beans  had  been  on  while  she  was  away — 
and  cut  up  the  bread  and  put  on  the  other  food. 
When  the  young  man  brought  in  the  milk  she  strain¬ 
ed  it  into  the  separator  and  tended  the  machine 
while  he  turned  the  crank.  She  washed  the  milk  pail 
and  strainer  cloth  and  cooled  some  milk  for  supper, 
took  the  separator  apart  and  put  it  to  soak,  set  the 
cream  to  cooling,  fed  the  calves,  fried  liver  and  made 
gravy,  seasoned  the  beans,  took  up  the  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes  and  blew  the  conch-shell  for  supper.  After  sup¬ 
per  she  bottled  the  cream  and  hung  it  down  the  well 
in  a  big  pail.  Then  she  washed  the  separator  and 
milk  cans  and  an  enormous  quantity  of  dishes,  and 
after  that  mixed  bread  and  kneaded  it,  and  then  put 
the  invalid  to  bed.  She  paid  a  visit  to  the  barn  to 
see  that  everything  was  safe  for  the  night.  She 
locked  the  house  door  and  then  her  day’s  work  was 
done,  it  being  about  nine  o’clock.  Although  the  hours 
are  longer  and  the  work  at  time  harder  than  in  some 
other  callings,  the  woman  farmer  would  not  change, 
for  she  likes  the  independence  and  variety  of  her  life. 

Massachusetts.  susan  brown  bobbins. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  farmer  who 
thus  records  a  genuinely  busy  day  caters  to  a  retail 
trade  among  private  customers,  which  entails  a  good 
deal  of  work,  though  with  satisfactory  returns.  When 
we  combine  this  with  the  responsibilities  of  nurse  and 
housekeeper,  we  have  material  for  a  truly  “strenuous 
life.” 


GRAFTING  PEACHES;  KEEPING  SCIONS. 

On  page  52  J.  D.  S.,  Leavitt,  N.  C.,  asks  whether 
peach  can  be  root-grafted,  and  if  so,  when  and  how. 
H.  E.  V.  D.  answers  that  it  is  a  practical  failure  so 
far  as  he  has  ever  seen,  or  tried  it  himself.  For  J. 
D.  S.’s  encouragement  I  would  say  that  I  have  had, 
in  a  limited  way,  fairly  good  success  in  crown  graft¬ 
ing  one-year  seedling  peach  trees  by  using  perfectly 
dormant  scions  (some  of  them  cut  in  December),  dig¬ 
ging  away  a  couple  of  inches  of  earth  from  the  seed¬ 
ling  row,  putting  scion  in  by  cleft-graft  method  a 
little  below  original  surface  of  soil,  covering  all  cut 
surfaces  with  warm  grafting  wax  and  hoeing  back 
earth  to  the  top  buds  of  grafts,  and  this  just  as  the 
buds  of  the  seedlings  are  beginning  to  start  growth 
perceptibly.  Earlier  or  later  grafting  has  not  been 
nearly  so  favorable.  My  experience  is  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  period  is  much  the  best  time  to  graft  chestnut 
and  persimmon.  With  the  apple  I  have  no  trouble 
in  top  working  from  April  1  until  middle  of  June, 
even  when  the  young  apples  are  large  enough  to  cook. 
To  J.  D.  S.  I  would  suggest  that  he  try  grafting  a  part 
of  his  little  seedlings  and  bud  the  others.  In  either 
case  he  must  have  perfectly  dormant  buds.  Possibly, 
like  many  others,  including  myself,  cold  storage  fa¬ 
cilities  are  not  conveniently  at  hand,  and  so  for  his 
advantage  and  possibly  to  many  others,  I  will  give 
my  method  of  keeping  grafting  wood  of  whatsoever 
kind.  Obtain  a  box  (one  in  which  rubber  boots  have 
been  shipped  to  the  shoe  store  is  good),  reasonably 
tight,  and  say  about  30  inches  long,  14  inches  wide 
and  18  inches  deep  and  without  cover.  Cut  three  or 
four  slender  strips,  exact  length  of  inside  width  of 
the  box,  these  should  be  nailed  across  the  box  equal 
distance  from  each  other  and  the  ends, 
and  down  inside  two  inches  from  top 
edges  of  box  all  around.  Now  turn  box 
bottom  upwards.  Close  to  one  end  saw 
cut  a  hole  10  inches  square.  Also  obtain 
a  piece  of  board  12  inches  or  more  square 
for  a  movable  cover  to  put  over  hole.  In 
a  convenient  spot  of  high  dry  ground  dig 
a  hole  just  large  enough  for  this  box  to 
push  down  into,  having  at  the  bottom  for 
it  to  rest  upon  a  couple  of  pieces  of  2x4 
scantling.  Box  should  come  only  a  few' 
inches  above  the  natural  surface  and  have 
th^  earth  filled  up  to  its  top  around  out¬ 
side,  so  there  will  be  a  little  downward 
slope  in  all  directions.  Put  scions  through 
the  hole  on  to  the  slatted  bottom,  entirely 
filling  the  box,  if  you  wish  so  many  scions, 
but  nothing  else.  Put  trap  door  over  hole 
with  a  little  fine  earth  around  its  edges  to 
exclude  air,  then  cover  all  straw  or  hay 
three  feet  deep  in  form  of  a  long  stack  or 
rick,  and  broad  enough  at  base  to  exclude 
frost,  also  outside  heat  in  Summer,  and 
where  there  is  much  rainfall  there  should 
be  two  board  sides,  separable,  but  leaning 
together  at  top  when  in  use  simply  to  shed 
off  rain  or  snow.  To  get  at  scions  dig 
away  the  straw  at  the  end  over  the  trap 
hole,  remove  cover  and  your  scions  are  at 
hand.  After  once  removing  the  straw  at  this  end  it 
is  afterwards  easy  to  pull  away  enough  to  get  at  box. 
Now  as  to  results.  With  absolutely  no  further  care  the 
scions  are  in  perfect  condition;  that  is  to  say  abso¬ 
lutely  dormant  for  many  months.  As  a  matter  of 
exact  fact,  early  this  Winter,  when  I  began  putting 
in  new  scion  wood,  I  threw  out  quite  a  quantity  of 
wood  which  had  been  in  a  year,  apparently  in  as 
perfect  condition  for  grafting  as  it  was  last  April, 
and  some  still  good  that  had  been  in  two  years.  I  am 
still  retaining  some  old  wood  in  the  graft  box.  Peach 
will  not  keep  as  long  as  other  kinds  of  scions,  and  l 
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do  not  believe  it  could  be  kept  past  the  early  Sum¬ 
mer,  much  of  it  not  that  long.  f.  o.  h. 

Williamsburg,  Iowa. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  had  fair  success  in  Spring-graft¬ 
ing  peach  seedlings  by  the  method  above  detailed,  ex¬ 
cept  that  ordinary  waxed  cloth  strips  were  used  to 
seal  the  cut  surfaces.  These  crown-grafts  make  good 
trees  but  the  union  is  likely  to  harbor  borers  for  a 
season  or  two. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Apples  or  Pears. 

M.  0.,  Oranda,  Va.— Which  shall  I  plant 
for  profit,  good  Winter  apple  trees  or 
Kleffer  pear  trees,  on  a  piece  of  land  of 
about  three  acres?  The  soil  is  a  white 
gravel  top  with  a  good  heavy  clay  sub¬ 
soil;  apples  do  pretty  well  here.  The 
Kieffer  pear  also  grows  fine  and  what 
few  we  have  that  are  old  enough  bear 
well.  What  about  the  demand  for  Kieffer 
pears  in  the  future?  I  have  about  500 
three-year-old  Kieffers  planted. 

Ans. — My  opinion  is  that  good  Winter 
apples,  such  as  York  Imperial  and  Stay- 
man  will  pay  better  in  the  end  than 
Kieffer  pears.  That  is  just  the  right  cli¬ 
mate  for  these  varieties.  While  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  present  profit  in  the 
Kieffer  pear  the  future  may  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  there  are  great  quantities  of 
young  trees  set  out  and  the  demand  for 
the  fruit  is  not  so  steady  nor  so  general 
as  for  Winter  apples.  As  there  are  500 
Kieffer  trees  now  set  on  this  farm  they 
will  probably  be  enough.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Orchard  Questions. 

L.  P.  F.,  Delhi,  N.  Y.— Last  Spring  I  plant¬ 
ed  an  orchard  of  200  trees  of  the  following 
varieties:  Hubbardston,  Wagener,  York 
Imperial,  Northern  Spy  and  Rome  Beauty, 
using  the  Hubbardston  and  York  Imperial 
as  fillers.  They  were  planted  20  feet  apart 
each  way  alternately  in  each  row  so  that 
when  the  fillers  are  cut  out  the  nearest 
the  trees  will  be  to  each  other  is  28  feet. 
They  were  cultivated  this  year  and  made 
a  growth  of  from  six  inches  to  two  feet. 
The  ground  is  quite  steep  and  next  Spring 
I  intend  to  seed  it  and  keep  a  small  space 
around  each  tree  cultivated.  After  next 
year  I  shall  use  the  mulch  method.  I  can¬ 
not  get  manure  to  them.  Would  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  to  use  fertilizer,  if  so  how  much 
to  each  tree?  Next  Spring  I  intend  to 
plant  300  more  and  am  thinking  of  plant¬ 
ing  Sutton,  McIntosh  and  Ontario,  using 
Ontario  and  part  of  the  Sutton  as  fillers. 
What  do  you  think  of  these  varieties,  or 
would  you  advise  some  other?  New  York 
will  be  my  market.  I  shall  also  plant 
about  two  acres  of  the  best  varieties  for 
home  use,  planting  them  30  feet  each  way. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  plant  a  row  of 
pears  between  the  apple  rows  and  between 
the  apple  trees  in  the  row?  If  so,  would 
you  plant  standard  or  dwarf,  and  what 
varieties  for  market? 

Ans. — The  planting  of  the  200  apple 
trees  has  been  very  wisely  done 
throughout,  except  it  may  be  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  York  Imperial  for  that  region, 
for  I  seriously  doubt  its  reaching  its 
proper  development  so  far  north.  The 
few  spedimens  of  it  that  I  have  seen  that 
were  grown  in  New  York  and  other 
places  north  of  central  Pennsylvania 
were  of  under  size  and  lacking  in  color. 
However,  it  may  prove  to  be  better  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  north  than  I  now  think  it  to 
be.  The  Wagener  should  have  been  used 
as  a  filler  instead  of  a  permanent  tree, 
for  it  bears  very  early  and  is  deficient  in 
root,  which  makes  it  rather  short-lived 
in  many  cases.  It  is  an  excellent  red 
Winter  apple  and  does  well  over  a  wide 
territory.  In  planting  the  next  300  trees 
I  would  advise  not  to  use  Sutton  and 
Ontario  as  fillers.  Wealthy  and  Olden¬ 
burg  wrould  bear  much  sooner  and  their 
fruit  will  bring  a  good  price  in  New 
York  or  in  any  other  market. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Plums  on  Peach  Stock. 

E.  B.  P.,  Yfilton,  N.  II.—  Has  Van  Deman 
seen  orchards  of  Japan  plums  which  were 
root-grafted  on  peach  stock,  and  if  so, 
how  would  they  compare  with  plum  roots, 
considering  growth  and  length  of  life?  I 
find  some  nurserymen  make  great  claims 
for  this  method  of  propagation  and  they 
are  much  cheaper  to  buy,  but  would  they 
be  expensive  in  the  end?  The  varieties 
we  shall  plant  are  Abundance,  Red  June, 
Burbank  and  Wickson,  the  latter  being  a 
great  favorite  here.  What  do  you  think 
of  Climax  plum? 

Ans. — Yes,  I  have  seen  many  Japan 
plum  trees  on  peach  stocks  and  they 
seemed  to  be  all  right  in  every  way.  In 
New  Hampshire  there  might  be  a  ques- 
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tion  as  to  their  hardiness,  but  peach 
trees  are  grown  in  some  portions  of  that 
State  with  success,  and  it  is  not  often 
that  the  peach  roots  would  be  in  danger 
of  injury  by  severe  cold.  The  union  with 
the  wood  of  the  Japan  plums  seems  to  be 
very  good.  Both  the  peach  and  the 
Japan  plum  are  subject  to  Peach  yellows 
and  the  peach  stocks  are  likely  to  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  Peach  tree  borer.  Seed¬ 
lings  of  the  Japan  plums,  especially 
those  of  the  Satsuma,  have  been  found 
to  make  excellent  stocks  on  which  to  bud 
the  varieties  of  this  fruit.  Climax  is  a 
very  good  variety,  but  in  some  sections 
it  rots  quite  badly.  All  the  others  men¬ 
tioned  are  standard  varieties. 

H.  E.  v.  D. 

Tile-Draining  Orchard  in  Sod. 

F.  E.  B.,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.— I  have  about 
500  apple  trees,  set  now  one  and  two  years. 
They  were  yearlings,  close  pruned  top  and 
root,  set  in  sod,  loamy  sand  being  used  for 
filling  in  the  holes.  They  were  mulched 
with  manure  when  set  and  with  grass  at 
haying  time.  Nearly  all  are  alive,  and 
most  of  them  have  made  a  good  growth; 
had  large  leaves  and  appear  to  be  thrifty. 
They  are  set  20x40.  The  soil  is  clay,  clay 
loam  and  clayey  gravel,  some  of  which  is 
inclined  to  be  mucky.  Subsoil  clay,  and 
in  places  enough  gravel  in  it  to  make  it 
almost  a  hardpan.  It  is  over  this  subsoil 
that  the  surface  is  inclined  to  be  mucky 
and  moist.  There  is  good  natural  surface 
drainage,  but  I  am  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  “men  who  successfully  prac¬ 
tice  sod  culture”  would  consider  it  essential 
or  advisable  to  tile-drain  such  a-  'field  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results  from  the 
trees,  which  are  now  growing  thereon. 

Ans.— Apple  trees  will  develop  in  soil 
that  is  at  certain  periods  of  the  year 
quite  full  of  water,  provided  the  water 
moves  freely.  If  the  water  moves  slow¬ 
ly  or  stands  the  trees  will  die  on  account 
of  the  roots  being  smothered  by  the  wa¬ 
ter  keeping  out  the  air.  Draining  al¬ 
ways  improves  land  inclined  to  be  wet 
by  lowering  the  water  line,  thus  fur¬ 
nishing  more  root  pasturage.  In  the 
part  of  your  correspondent’s  orchard 
that  is  inclined  to  be  mucky  underdrain¬ 
ing  would  be  a  good  investment. 

GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 

Change  in  Free  Rural  Delivery. 

II.  T.  A.,  Pennsylvania .—I  have  recently 
moved  to  this  farm.  The  former  occupant 
did  not  want  rural  delivery  and  would  not 
put  up  a  box.  The  carrier  does  not  come 
within  half  a  mile  of  my  place.  What 
shall  I  do  to  secure  the  service? 

Ans. — The  following  information  is 
sent  from  Washington: 

If  H.  T.  A.  desires  a  change  in  the  ser¬ 
vice,  his  request  must  be  approved  by 
the  postmaster  at  the  distributing  office 
before  action  will  be  taken  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  Also,  a  diagram  and  written 
description  of  the  route  should  be  sub¬ 
mitted,  including  the  change  desired, 
using  the  official  description  as  a  basis, 
giving  the  direction  and  distance  to  be 
traveled  by  the  carrier,  and  naming  the 
exact  points  at  which  he  will  leave  the 
present  route  and  return  to  the  same. 
The  Department  should  also  be  advised 
how  many  additional  patrons  will  be 
supplied,  and  if  any  of  the  present  pat¬ 
rons  will  be  deprived  of  the  service  if 
the  change  is  ordered  into  operation. 

C.  A.  CQNRARD. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black*  . 


berries, 


i,  Uooseoerr 
Raspberries 


Stri 


berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  So  stamp  for  Illustrated  descriptive  catalog 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonla, 


Most  Extensive  Crowerof 

Grape  Vines 

n  America 

Introducer  of 

CAMPBELL'S  EARLY  .  The  Best  Grape 
JOSSELYN  ....  The  Best  Gooseberry 

FAY . The  Best  Currant 

.  SmaU  Fruits . Catalogue  Free. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


TRFF?-°ne  do!lar’s  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 
I  IILLu  secure  variety  now;  spring  payment;  80- 

£age  catalog.  G.  C  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
lansville,  N.  V.  Established  35  years 


FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  by  us  to  Bear  Fruit  of  Best  Quality. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Catalogue  and  Beautiful 
Calendar  Fit  EE.  Write  to-day. 

Central  Michigan  Nursery 

Wholesale  Dept.  Kal.  „azoo,  Mich. 


100,000  Apple, .  200,000  Peach, 

SOM.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Springs, Ps 

Wiley's 
Trees.. 

H.  S.  WIUUY,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 

SGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Frnlt#,Trees,  Ate.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
UescriDtive  price-list  free.  LKW18  ROBSl  H.  >  T 


Plants  and 
Seeds 

never  disappoint — 
My  patrons  tell  tho 
ro6t.  To  get  cata¬ 
log  yon  must  name 
this  paper. 


Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue. 
RFHRY  CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  early 
UBaltit  ■  strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
Dl  AIITQ  fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 

*  LHIllw  as$1.60M.  Slaymaker&Son,Dover,Dol. 

nriMI  nr  \I/CT  -NEff  JERSEY  SEED- 
ULN  L  UL  YYLIj  LING  STRAWBERRY. 

“  The  best  one  on  your  farm  to-day”;  statement  by 
Fred.  Tuezner,  of  Red  Bank, N.J.,  June,  1903.  OurneW 
catalogue  Free.  Kevltt  Plant  Farm,  Athenla,  N.  J. 

NEW  FRUITS. 

The  Regal  grape,  Comet  currant,  Blowers  ana 
Kenoyer  blackberries  and  the  “lieaver”  straw¬ 
berry.  Send  postal  for  catalogue. 

M.  Crawford  Co,,  Box  1005,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O 

NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES.' 

Best  climate,  Best  soil.  Best  for  the  Frut* 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata¬ 
logue,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted- 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  Interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL.  Rochester,  N  T 

best  plants 

at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Best  new  and  standard 
Strawberries,  Raspberries  nd  Blackberries.  Heavy 
Rooted.  True  to  name.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  Co.,  R.  F-  D.  No,  10.  Bridgman.  Mich. 

THE  WARD  BLACKBERRY 

THIS  IS  something  new  and  of  real  merit.  Very 

*  few  new  fruits  have  as  high  endorsement.  Send  for 
illustrated  circular  and  pricelistin quantities.  Small 
well-rooted  plants  by  mail,  $1  per  dozen,  *4  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Also  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberry 
and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  stock  packed  In  first  class  order  free  of  charge. 

Address  CHARLES  BLACK,  Hightstown,  H.  J. 

CUOICF  STB  A  W II  Fit  It  T  Fly  A  ATS. 
500.000  Climax.  $2  per  M;  all  other  leading  varieties 
W rite  for  prices  JOHN  W.  GRFEN,Bridgeville.I)el. 


Peach  Trees 

grown  on  the  rich  soil  of  New  England’s 

rugged  hills.  We  have  a  surplus  stock 

of  these  fine,  vigorous,  young  trees  and 

like  all  of  “Hoyt’s  Trees”  they  are 

guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

For  50  years  “Hoyt”  has  stood  for 

the  best  there  is  in  fruit  growing.  Yrou 

will  get  is  exactly  what  you  order. 

If  you  want  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees  of  any  kind 
whatever,  Ornamentals,  Vines  or  Plants,  write  us. 


Catalogue  Free. 


Ihe  Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons  Co. 


New  Canaan 
Conn. 


20  BELOW  ZERO. 

And  still  the  Arctic  Peaches  are  unin¬ 
jured.  M.  J.  Graham,  proprietor  of  the 
“Riverside  Fruit  Farm,”  Adel,  la.,  writes 
under  date  of  January  18,  1904:  “Two 
years  ago  I  bought  one  dozen  of  the 
Arctic  Peaches  of  S.  W.  Call,  Perry,  O., 
and  now  find  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
hardy  in  bud  in  all  my  collection  of 
forty  varieties.  On  the  3d  of  this  month 
temperature  was  20  degrees  below  zero, 
and  since  that  date  I  find  that  the  Arc¬ 
tics  are  practically  uninjured,  while  on 
all  other  varieties (  except  the  Victor,  an 
early  peach),  the  fruit  buds  are  badly 
discolored.” 

If  you  wish  the  Arctic  order  direct 
from  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio.  They 
have  a  large  stock  of  the  Arctic  and 
Graves,  and  all  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  peaches. 


EDUCATED  TREES 

BRED  FOR  BEARING 

TRUE  TO  NAME  because  all  our  Buds 
are  cut  from  our  own  “Fruit  Belt” 
Bearing  Trees.  Illustrated  Catalog  free. 

West  Michigan  Nurseries, 

Box  64,  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICH. 


KIEFFER  PEAR  TREES 

The  best  commercial  variety  for  growers 

Ifin  Kieffer  Trees,  2  years  old,  strictly  |  C 

1UU  first-class, 5  to  7  feet,  for .  I  U 

Freight  Paid  to  Your  Station. 

All  ojher  Nursery  8tock  sold  direct  to  planters  at  low¬ 
est  possible  prices  for  high  grade  stock,  Send  for  list 

New  Haven  Nurseries,  Box  25,  New  Haven,  Mo. 


Elberta 

On  account  of  its  great  size, 
its  beautiful  golden  yellow 
faintly  striped  with  red,  and 
the  rich,  sweet  and  finely 
flavored  fruit,  the  Elberta  is 

THE  GREAT  PEACH 

Sfor  profit.  Tree  handsome  and  a  most  prolific  bearer.  Our 
■Slock  of  Elbertas  is  superb,  well  rooted,  shapely,  thrifty. 
tMany  other  excellent  varieties.  Also  Apples,  Pears, 
(Grapes.  Strawberries,  etc.  General  1904  fruit  catalog  free. 

•HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Bx  28,  BERLIN,  MD. 


Trees 

True  to  Name 

We  sell  only  the  best 
rooted,  straight,  clean, 
well  branched  trees,  true 
to  name,  at  attractive 
prices. 

For  Sale  at  Bargain  Prices 

Now  Niagara  Peach  Trooa,  3  to  4  ft.  high,  at  S6.7S 
por  100.  Apple  Trooa,  S6.00  por  IOO  and  up. 
Standard  Pears,  38.00  per  IOO  and  up.  Plums, 
3 1 0.00  per  1 OO  end  Cherries,  3 1 6.00  per  1 0O  and 
up.  These  trees  are  4  to  6  loot  high  and  desir¬ 
able  for  orchard  planting.  Send  for  our  new  112  page 
illustrated  catalog.  Send  ua  a  list  of  your  wants  for 
-  special  prices.  We  can  save  you  money. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Mention  thie  paper  and  pet  copy  of  Frutt  Magazine  fret. 


“ SUCCESS”  PEACH  “WARD” BLACKBERRY 


Best  Early  Peach  Yet  Introduced,  also 


of  all  other  varieties.  Finest  and  best  grown  stock 
In  the  country.  Address 


and  Ali  Kinds  of  Nursery  Stock 

offered  at  lowest  prices  direct  to  the  planter.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Inspection  and  fumigation  accompany 
every  shipment.  Address 


Cfc 
KTE'W 


mJ 


k  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Cnautauqufc 

II  Z\  r.  Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  8.  We  have 
M  an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  pi  ices  low  as  those  ol 

■  ■■  a  *  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 

V  B  INI  I-1  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  Qnp  a  DnAfO  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

▼  111  LfO  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free.  O  I  /A IV IV.  DKU  O  Louisiana.  Mo. 


A  superb  stock  of  all  fruits,  ornamental  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines.  150  acres.  No  agents.  People  credit  us  with 
right  dealing  in  our  direct 
dealing.  There’s  no  health¬ 
ier,  thriftier  stock.  Let  us  prove  up  to  you.  Ask  for  catalogue.  It’s  Free.  ^  , 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  N  ursery  Co.,  20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


SWEET'S 


TREES 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Grape  Plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with 
Cultural  Instructions  FREE.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 


Standard  sorts,  *1.75  to  fcs.uO 
per  thousand.  Also  best  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry  ,Currant  and 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  yon 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 


Blackberries,'  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Onr  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYEK  &  SON,  BridgeviUe,  Del. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 
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Fence  Post  Timber  in  Northwest. 

S.  C.,  Elmira,  Ore.—  1.  What  is  the  most 
durable  timber  when  placed  in  the  earth? 
What  kind  do  you  advise  me  to  plant  for 
fence  posts  or  railroad  ties?  Will  you 
name  six  different  kinds  of  timber  trees 
desirable  for  durability  and  quickness  of 
growth?  I  live  in  the  Coast  Range;  the 
climate  is  mild,  also  plenty  of  moisture. 
We  have  a  native  yew  which  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  durability  in  the  earth,  but  it  is 
not  very  abundant  and  is  also  of  slow  and 
scrubby  growth.  Our  next  best  is  the  so- 
called  Red  cedar.  Then  comes  our  oak. 

Axs. — Of  our  American  trees  the  Ma¬ 
dura  or  Bois  d’Arc  (bodark)  of  north¬ 
ern  Texas  and  adjacent  regions  nas  the 
most  durable  timber  that  I  know.  It  is 
also  called  Osage  orange  because  of  the 
large  yellow  seed  balls  that  grow  on  the 
female  trees.  The  wood  is  yellowish  in 
color,  very  hard,  splits  easily  and  fence 
posts  made  of  it  will  last  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely.  The  tree  is  hardy  enough  for 
Oregon,  grows  quite  rapidly  but  has  the 
fault  of  not  making  tall  bodies.  For  the 
far  Northwestern  States  the  Yellow  lo¬ 
cust,  Robinia  pseudacacia,  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  best  tree  for  production  of 
post  and  tie  timber.  It  grows  well  in 
the  irrigated  regions  of  Idaho  and  east¬ 
ern  Oregon  and  Washington,  but  I  do 
not  remember  having  seen  it  in  the 
western  part  of  those  States.  However,  I 
think  it  would  succeed  in  the  Coast 
Range  there.  I  have  seen  v/ood  borers 
trouble  it  greatly  in  some  parts  of  the 
Central  States,  but  they  were  not  seen 
or  heard  of  in  the  West.  The  trees  grow 
upright  and  make  a  good  trunk  where 
they  are  planted  close  together.  Tfie 
timber  is  yellowish,  very  hard,  and  will 
last  for  many  years  when  set  in  the 
ground  as  posts  are.  The  seeds  require 
soaking  in  hot  water  to  induce  them  to 
germinate.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Renovating  an  Old  Pasture. 

Reader,  Western  New  York.— I  have  a  piece 
of  pasture  land  that  was  originally  a  nat¬ 
ural  meadow  when  grass  was  cut  with  a 
scythe,  but  for  the  past  two  years  it  has 
been  used  for  cattle  and  horse  pasture, 
and  it  has  got  to  the  point  where  it  does 
not  produce  half  as  much  feed  as  I  think 
it  should,  but  what  am  I  to  do  with  it? 
It  is  not  in  shape  to  plow  until  it  has  been 
ditched,  and  that  I  cannot  get  to  for  a 
year  or  two.  The  sod  is  old  and  stiff,  and 
I  do  not  think  seed  of  any  kind  would  do 
much  unless  the  ground  is  broken  up  in 
some  way.  Although  it  has  been  a  pas¬ 
ture  or  meadow  for  over  80  years  I  think 
it  needs  fertilizer  of  some  kind. 

From  the  description  given  I  infer 
that  the  grass  on  this  field  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  trampling  of  the  stock. 
Had  it  been  mowed  continuously  and 
never  pastured  it  would  probably  yet  be 
fairly  productive.  As  to  the  best  treat¬ 
ment,  much  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  drainage.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  Reader  plow  it  up  in  narrow 
strips,  fertilize  on  the  surface,  and  seed 
with  a  mixture  of  fescue,  Red-top  and 
Timothy.  Mow,  but  do  not  pasture  at 
any  time,  until  the  grass  has  become 
well  established.  Or  if  the  field  must  be 
used  for  pasture  and  the  sod  is  composed 
of  unproductive  grass  roots  and  not  too 
wet,  I  would  give  it  a  light  application 
of  fine  unslaked  lime  in  the  Fall  or  early 
Winter,  and  follow  with  a  liberal  appli¬ 
cation  of  stable  manure  in  the  Spring. 
Keep  the  stock  off  until  the  grass  has 
made  a  good  growth,  and  do  not  pasture 
too  close  at  any  time.  J.  a. 

These  old  pastures  are  non-productive 
for  several  reasons.  They  are  often  so 
closely  grazed  that  the  roots  are  injured 
by  the  scorching  sun,  and  the  crowns 
by  close  feeding.  There  may  be  fertility 
enough,  but  the  plant  is  too  weak  to  get 
it.  Again,  the  available  fertility  may  be 
exhausted,  or  the  larfd  may  need  drain¬ 
ing  as  suggested.  In  this  case  of  course 
any  treatment  given  will  be  only  tem¬ 
porizing  and  not  of  permanent  value. 
It  would  seem  a  fairly  safe  thing  to  use 
some  form  of  fertilizer  upon  this  field, 
stable  manure  if  obtainable.  If  not, 
make  up  the  following  formula;  1,600 
pounds  dissolved  rock,  200  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  200  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  or  if  these  are  not  all  at  hand  use 


1,500  pounds  rock  and  500  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  using  from  300  to  500  pounds 
to  the  acre,  scattered  upon  the  surface 
with  a  seeding  of  Alsike  clover,  Blue 
grass,  Orchard  grass  and  Red-top,  equal 
parts,  harrowing  in  with  spring-tooth  or 
smoothing  harrow.  Sow  early  in  the 
Spring,  and  keep  the  stock  away  until 
July  1.  This  treatment  will  give  the 
old  roots  and  plants  a  chance  to  assert 
themselves,  and  the  young  seeds  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  germinate  and  get  fairly 
well  established  before  the  heated  term, 
and  then  in  the  future  do  not  graze  too 
closely.  Drain  as  soon  as  possible  and 
perhaps  this  treatment  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  top-dressing  may  convert  the  field 
without  plowing  into  a  source  of  much 
profit.  n.  e.  cook. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem  if  ditching  and  fertilizing  for  any 
reason  are  not  to  be  considered.  Were 
the  meadow  mine,  and  too  swampy  to 
plow,  ditching  is  the  first  thing  I  would 
do.  I  would  then  apply  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  if  available,  plow  and  plant  such 
crops  as  would  admit  of  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  for  several  years.  If  the  sod  is 
anything  like  80  years  of  age  such  treat¬ 
ment  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil.  My  experience  as  a 
farmer  has  been  limited  almost  entire¬ 
ly  to  market  gardening,  and  I  do  not 
r  resume  to  speak  with  authority  upon 
the  question  you  have  presented.  In 
regard  to  fertilization  we  use  stable  ma¬ 
nure  entirely,  no  commercial  fertilizer. 
What  our  stables  do  not  supply  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  Harrisburg,  which  is  with¬ 
in  easy  reach.  joiin  good. 

Pennsylvania. 


GREGORYS. 


SEEDS 

have  the  quality  that  give  both 
quantity  and  quality  to  the  crop. 
They  never  disappoint.  Famous 
for  nearly  60  years.  Soldunderthree 
guarantees.  Writeforfreecatalogue. 

J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  &.  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


SHENANDOAH  YELLOW 


The  corn  that  has  made  Shenandoah  famous.  Has 
outyleldedall  other  varieties  of  yellow  corn  wher¬ 
ever  tested.  A  deep  drained  100  day  yellow  corn, 

ripe  in  September.  Will  outyleld,  outahell,  and  outsell  any  yellow 
corn  you  ever  prew.  The  world’*  husking  record,  201  bu.  in  ten  hour*, 
was  made  in  this  corn  near  Shenandoah,  Dec.  8,  1003.  Send  for 
free  catalog,  photograph*  and  sample*  of  thla  and  other  varieties  of 
corn.  95  00  worth  of  seed*  free  on  club  orders.  Ask  about  it. 

HENRY  FIELD,  SEEDSMAN,  BOX  26,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 

THE  EAR  SEED  CORN  MAN 


ItGOOD 


SEEDS 


CHEAP 


Ever  Grown. 

None  better  and  none  so 
low  in  price,  1c  per  pkt. 
and  up, postpaid.  Finest 
.  illustrated  catalogue  ever 
printed  sent  FREE.  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  every  variety.  A  great 
,  lot  of  extra  pkgs.  of  seeds,  new 
;  sorts,  presented  free  with  every 
rorder.  Some  sorts  onions  only  65c 
’’per  lb.  Other  seed  equally  low. 

1 40  years  a  seed  grower  and  dealer 
'and  all  customers  satisfied.  No  old 
seeds.  New,  fresh  and  reliable  every 
year.  Write  for  big  FREE  catalogue. 

8.H.SKUMWAY.  Rockford.  III. 


“Once  Grown  Always  Grown” 

The  Maule  motto  for  more 
than  26  years.  My  new 

SEED 

BOOK  for  1904 

Cost  over  $50,000  to  publish.  If  you 
have  a  garden  you  can  have  a  copy 
for  the  asking.  Send  a  postal  for  it  to 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


If  your  doctor  says  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  is  all  right  I 
for  your  hard  cough,  then  take  it.  He  knows.  Bowel?,  Maas.  ^ 


Best  Results  in  all  Sections 

You’ll  find  it  convenient  to  buy  all  supplies 
from  one  reliable  house.  It  keeps  us  busy 
the  entire  year  and  we  can  make  you  better 

prices.  We  Issue  a  Great  Catalogue  No.  -f  2. 
Write  for  it  at  once.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  CO. 

205  N.  Paca  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 


ESTABLISHED  1802. 


for  over  a  hundred  years  have  been 
universally  recognized  as  the  standard 
of  excellence. 


OUR  CATALOGUE— the  103d 
successive  annual  edition — contains  a 
more  complete  assortment  and  fuller 
cultural  directions  than  any  other 
seed  annual  published.  It  contains 
144  large-size  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  half-tone  plates.  In  every 
respect  and  without  exception  it  is 
the  most  complete,  most  reliable  and 
most  beautiful  of  American  Garden 
Annuals.  We  Mail  It  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

36  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


GOOD LUCKto  PLANTERS 

OF  SALZERS  SEEDS  I 


SALZER’S  NATIONAL  OATS 

Greatest  Oats  ofHhe  century, yielding  in  forty  States  from 
130  to  300  bushels  per  acre.  Every  farmer  in  America  can  have 
such  yields  in  1904.  Salzer  positively  guarantees  this.  Often 
80  strong,  heavily  laden  stocks  from  one  kernel  of  seed '  That 
is  the  secret  of  Its  enormous  yield.  Straw  strong,  stiff,  stands 
like  a  stone  wall.  It  is  positively  the  greatest  Oats  of  the  last 
hundred  years.  _______ 

Home  Builder  Corn 

Was  so  named  because  50  acres  in  1902  produced  so  enor¬ 
mously  that  the  product  built  a  home.  See  Salzer’s  Catalog. 
It  is  the  earliest  big-eared  and  heaviest  Yellow  Dent  Corn  on 
earth,  yielding  in  Ind.,  157  bushels  ;  in  Ohio,  160  bushels  ;  In 
Tenn..  198  bushels;  in  Mich.,  270  bushels,  and  in  S.  D.,  278 
bushels  per  acre. 

Speltz  and  Macaroni  Wheat 

Speltz  is  the  greatest  cereal  food  on  eart  h,  yielding  80  bushels 
of  grain  and  4  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  Then  comes  Macaroni 
Wheat,  doing  well  on  all  soils,  yielding  as  high  as  76  bushels 
per  acre.  Then  comes  Hanna  Barley  for  arid,  dry  soils, 
with  75  bushels  per  acre  ;  then  Salzer  s  Beardless  Barley  with 
121  bushels  per  acre.  _ 

Teoslntc  and  Billion  Dollar  Grass 

Greatest  green  food  on  earth,  yields  80  tons  per  acre,  should 
be  planted  on  every  farm  in  America,  enormously  prolific. 
Billion  Dollar  Grass  yields  7  to  14  tons  hay  per  acre  I 

Allalla  Clover 

We  are  headquarters  for  Alfalfa,  the  kind  yielding  7  tons 
per  acre:  Salzer  s  Alsike  Clover,  hardy  as  oak,  yielding  5 
tons  of  magnificent  hay  per  acre.  We  are  large  growers  of 
Mammoth  Red  Clover,  of  Crimson  Clover,  of  June  Clover. 
Timothy  and  all  sorts  and  varieties  of  grasses.  Our  catalog 
gives  full  description.  _______ 

For  10c  in  Postage  Stamps 

and  the  name  of  this  paper,  we  will  send  you  a  lot  of  farm 
seed  samples,  including  some  of  above,  fully  worth  $10.00,  to 

get  a  start,  together  with  our  mammoth  140-page  illustrated 
catalog,  alone  worth  $100.00  to  every  wide-awake  farmer.  ‘ 


JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO 

LA  CROSSE, WIS. 


BURPEE’S  Farm  Annual 

“The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue,"  is  now  more  “a  leader”  than  ever  before. 
Thoroughly  revised  and  greatly  improved,  it  tells  not  only  the  Plain  Truth  about  seeds,  but 

has  also  many  new  features  for  1904. 

An  elegant  book  of  178  pages,  it  contains  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  nature  and  six 
superb  lithographic  colored  plates.  It  shows  in  natural  colors  thirteen  “  true  and  tried  ”  new 
Vegetables  of  sterling  merit,  three  new  Nasturtiums  (of  a  distinct  type),  and  seven  Superb  Sweet 
Peas, — all  painted  from  nature,  by  New  York’s  leading  artist,  at  our  famous  Fordhook  Farms. 

It  presents  also  twenty-one  faithful  photogravures  of  America’s  Largest  Mail-order  Seed 
Trade, — views  in  both  town  and  country.  Altogether  it  is  pronounced  the 

Best  Seed  Catalogue  Ever  Published 


And  it’s  Free! 


provided  you  will  ask  for  it  now.  It  will  cost  YOU  one -cent  to 
mail  your  address  on  a  postal  card  to  us.  It  will  cost  us  four  cents 


postage — plus  eight  cents  for  the  catalogue, — just  twelve  cents  to  respond  to  your  request. 

We  are  willing  to  bear  this  risk — twelve  for  one  1  -ftS*  If  you  will  only  read 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1904 

we  feel  quite  sure  that  you  will  favor  us  with  at  least  a  trial  order,  and 
this  is  all  we  ask,  as  Burpee’s  Seeds  will  tell  their  own  story  in  your 
garden  and  fields. 

Better  send  for  this  catalogue  to-day  I  One  cent  spent  by  you  insures 
twelve  cents  spent  by  us,  and  this  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  you  that 
we  have  faith  in  Burpee’s  Seeds  and  also  in  our  ability  to  persuade  you 
to  try  Burpee’s  Seeds,  if  you  will  only  read  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual. 

Ate  you  willing  to  spend  that  cent? 

Shall  we  hear  from  you?  If  not,  You  will  miss  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  very  BEST  SEEDS  that  can  be  grown  I 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  4.  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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MONTANA  FRUIT  GROWERS  MEET. 

The  Montana  Horticultural  Society  held 
its  seventh  annual  meeting  at  Great  Falls, 
January  19-20-21.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  held  at  Helena,  January  24-25-26,  1905. 
All  the  officers  were  reflected.  W.  B. 
Harlan,  Como,  Is  president,  and  C.  W.  H. 
Heideman,  Missoula,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  The  meeting  was  the  best  in  the 
history  of  the  Society,  the  attendance  and 
interest  being  excellent,  and  the  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit  the  largest  yet  shown.  The  latter 
consisted  mainly  of  apples,  but  a  few 
pears,  quinces,  flowers  and  bottles  of 
sweet  cider  were  exhibited.  A  great  many 
small  apples  are  worked  up  into  cider, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  made 
from  sound  fruit.  The  wholesale  price  is 
30  cents  a  gallon;  retail,  50  cents.  Fred 
Whiteside,  Kalispell,  brought  over  a  barrel 
of  cider,  which  was  on  tap  during  the 
meeting,  and  also  a  quantity  of  cherry 
wine. 

The  Flathead  County  prize  cup,  a  hand¬ 
some  trophy  of  solid  silver,  was  awarded 
to  A.  Li.  Treat,  Plains,  for  the  four  best 
plates  of  Winter  apples.  The  varieties 
were  Canada  Red,  King,  R.  I.  Greening 
and  Rome  Beauty.  C.  F.  Dallman,  of  Mis¬ 
soula,  gave  $10  worth  of  apple  trees  for 
the  best  plate  of  McIntosh  Red  apples, 
and  similar  prizes  for  the  best  plates  of 
Bellflower,  Northern  Spy,  King,  Spitzen- 
burg,  Delaware  Red,  N.  W.  Greening, 
Jonathan  and  Grimes  Golden.  Mr.  Dall¬ 
man  had  one  of  the  largest  and  best  col¬ 
lections  of  apples  on  exhibition.  T.  E. 
Mills,  of  Helena,  exhibited  some  very  fine 
violets,  roses  and  carnations.  Flowers 
grow  to  great  perfection  in  Montana.  Mr. 
Mills  has  80,000  square  feet  under  glass  in 
his  greenhouses  and  ships  flowers  all  over 
Montana  and  to  several  other  States,  in¬ 
cluding  Washington. 

Orcharding  in  Montana  is  confined  chiefly 
to  the  valleys  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  although  successful  experiments 
have  been  made  in  other  localities.  In 
Missoula  and  Ravalli  counties  139,000  apple 
boxes  were  used  last  year,  indicating  a 
crop  of  230  carloads.  Judge  H.  F.  Woody, 
of  Missoula,  stated  that  the  first  apple 
trees  in  Montana  were  planted  in  1867  by 
Philip  Ritz,  in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley. 
Some  of  these  trees  are  still  bearing  good 
fruit  and  are  free  from  fungus  and  insect 
pests,  although  sta.nding  in  a  Timothy 
pasture  and  neglected  for  years.  A  classi¬ 
fied  list  of  fruits  was  made  out  for  the 
State  Fair.  The  following  scale  of  points 
for  judging  fruits  was  adopted:  Form,  10; 
size,  20;  color,  20;  uniformity,  20;  quality, 
20;  general  condition,  10;  total,  100  points. 

Fred  Whiteside  gave  his  experience  in 
orcharding  in  the  Flathead  Valley.  He 
has  60  acres  in  trees,  most  of  them  too 
young  to  bear,  with  potatoes  planted  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  The  principal  items  in 
his  crop  last  year  were  as  follows:  4,000 
boxes  apples  at  $1.25,  $5,000;  1,000  gallons 
cider  at  30  cents,  $300  ;  7,000  bushels  pota¬ 
toes,  at  30  cents,  $2,000;  total  receipts  from 
60  acres,  $7,300.  Tuesday  evening  there 
were  two  lectures,  illustrated  with  numer¬ 
ous  stereoptican  views.  One  was  by  Prof. 
R.  A.  Cooley,  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  on  “Glimpses  into  the  Insect 
World,'’  and  the  other  by  Prof.  M.  J.  El¬ 
rod,  of  the  State  University,  on  “A  Trip 
Through  the  Flathead  Forest  Reserve.” 
There  were  many  interesting  papers  and 
discussions.  Thursday  afternoon  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  were  taken  on  a  special 
train  to  visit  the  Rainbow  Falls  of  the 
Missouri  River,  Giant  Springs  and  the 
Boston  and  Montana  Smelter.  In  the 
evening  they  were  entertained  at  a  ban7 
quet,  which  was  followed  by  two  hours  of 
speaking  and  music.  Great  Falls  is  a 
shining  example  of  -what  a  city  can  do 
towards  beautifying  its  streets  and  parks, 
in  spite  of  the  necessity  of  irrigating. 
Starting  in  18S5  with  300  people,  it  now  has 
a  population  of  17,000  ;  450  acres  In  parks, 
10  miles  of  boulevards,  with  trees  on  each 
side  of  the  walks,  and  has  spent  $95,000  on 
these  improvements.  The  city  has  6,750 
trees  and  maintains  its  own  nursery. 

Holt,  Mont.  o.  h.  b. 

Arkansas  Black  and  Mammoth  Black  Twig. 

J.  T.  A.,  Nettle  Ridge,  Va. — I  wish  to  ask 
the  difference  between  the  Arkansas 
Black  and  Mammoth  Black  Twig  apples. 
What  is  the  difference  In  their  size  and 
in  every  particular?  We  have  planted  a 
good  many  of  each  kind. 

Ans. — Arkansas  Black  is  a  seedling  of 
Winesap,  which  originated  in  Arkansas 
but  has  the  fault  of  dropping  its  fruit 
badly  in  some  places.  The  apple  is  of 
medium  size,  roundish  in  shape,  brilliant 
red  with  darker  shading  of  deep  crim¬ 
son;  the  flesh  is  yellowish,  somewhat  in¬ 
clined  to  be  dry;  subacid  but  not  rich  in 
flavor.  It  is  a  very  handsome  apple  and 
of  quite  good  quality,  but  is  not  so  de¬ 
pendable  as  some  others.  Arkansas  is 


the  correct  name  of  the  variety  that  is 
often  called  Mammoth  Black  Twig.  It 
is  a  native  of  Arkansas  and  a  seedling  of 
Winesap.  The  tree  is  a  very  good  bearer 
and  the  fruit  is  large,  flat  in  shape,  with 
in  inclination  to  be  conical;  color,  dark, 
dull  red;  flesh  yellowish  and  rather 
coarse;  subacid  in  flavor  and  only  fairly 
good  in  quality.  This  apple  is  a  very 
good  market  variety.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


SCREEN  FOR  CRACKED  CORN. 

In  feeding  dry  cracked  corn  to  poultry 
much  of  the  very  fine  is  wasted  unless  it 
is  sifted  more  thoroughly  than  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  case  when  brought  from  the  mill, 
and  often  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  sizes 
wanted  for  feeding  from  the  finely  crack¬ 
ed  for  little  chicks  to  very  coarse  crack¬ 
ed  for  fowls  and  pigeons.  This  led  me  to 
arrange  a  sort  of  grader.  I  made  a 
hopper  large  enough  to  hold  a  hundred¬ 
weight  or  so  of  cracked  corn,  with  a 
shut-off  in  bottom  so  as  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  grain,  then  with  three  sizes  of 
galvanized  wire  netting  I  made  screens 
about  one  foot  wide  by  six  feet  long. 
The  hopper  was  placed  up  at  the  head  of 
the  granary  stairway  with  the  screens 
underneath  in  such  a  manner  that  when 
the  cracked  corn  is  allowed  to  run  slow¬ 
ly  from  hopper  it  grades  it  nicely  into 


HOMEMADE  SCREENER.  Fig  52. 

three  sizes  of  cracked  corn,  besides  the 
fine  meal,  which  would  go  to  waste  if 
scattered  on  ground  for  the  poultry,  and 
anyone  would  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  this  meal  saved  even  from 
the  best  sifted  cracked  corn.  The  size  of 
screens  may  be  arranged  to  suit  each 
user.  I  use  No.  4  for  top  or  coarsest,  as 
I  want  it  as  coarse  as  possible  for  pig¬ 
eons;  No.  6  for  second,  and  No.  12  for 
finest.  These  sizes  if  set  at  an  angle 
that  the  corn  will  run  down  nicely  with¬ 
out  requiring  any  shaking  to  prevent 
lodging,  will  give  nice  grades  of  cracked 
corn.  The  more  upright  the  grader  is 
placed  the  more  fine  will  be  left  in  the 
coarser  grades,  and  the  less  thoroughly 
will  it  be  sifted.  This  has  saved  me 
many  times  its  cost  in  the  meal  saved 
alone  aside  from  the  convenience  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  size  cracked  wanted  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  birds.  At  times  when  feeding 
largely  on  cracked  corn  I  have  saved 
enough  meal  to  feed  two  cows.  j.  e.  s. 

New  Jersey. 

MAKE  MONEY 

polling  itampe,  grab*,  itc. 
and  clearing;  Inn d  for  joor 

_ nelfand  other*.  Herttki 

_  ’  ,r’"L~ _ 'C  "~rr*8tnmp  Puller  U  ike  knet 

CatakwFKU.  Hirculu  Kf*.  Co..  Oiot  ps  Cantarvllli,  la 


When  Plow  Hunting 

why  not  choose  from  the  celebrated 
Syracuse  line  and  get  one  that  experi¬ 
ence  of  thousands  has  proven  to  be  right? 
Of  the  long  line  of  Sulkies,  Gangs  and 
Walking  Plows  the  No.  401 


CHILLED 

PLOW 


SYRACUSE 

shown  here  has  proved  one  of  the  most 
popular.  Wearing  parts  all  chilled,  made 
right  and  left  handed.  A  glance  at  its 
moldboard  suggests  the  smooth,  even 
furrow  it  turns.  It's  the  plow  of  all 
others  that’s  at  home  in  the  gravelly, 
stony  soils.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
handle  the  Syracuse  Chilled  write  us. 
We’ll  send  catalogue  and  beautiful  sou- 
[  venir  and  see  you  supplied. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


ARE  YOUR  KIDNEYS  WEAK? 

Thousands  of  Women  Have  Kidney 
Trouble  and  Never  Suspect  It. 


An  interesting  letter  to  our  readers 
from  Mrs.  Gertrude  Warner  Scott,  of 
Vinton,  Iowa. 

Vinton,  Iowa,  July  35th,  1902. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  I  was  taken  vio¬ 
lently  ill.  My  trouble  began  with  pain  in 
my  stomach,  so  severe  that  it  seemed  as 
if  knives  were  cutting  me.  I  was  treated 
by  two  of  the  best  physicians  in  the 
county,  and  consulted  another.  None  of 
them  suspected  that  the  cause  of  my  trouble 
was  kidney  disease.  They  all  told  me  that 
I  had  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  would 
die.  I  grew  so  weak  that  I  could  not  walk 
any  more  than  a  child  a  month  old,  and 
I  only  weighed  sixty  pounds.  One  day  my 
brother  saw  in  a  paper  an  advertisement 
of  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great 
kidney,  liver  and  bladder  remedy.  He 
bought  me  a  bottle  at  our  drug  store  and 
i  took  it.  My  family  could  see  a  change 
in  me,  for  the  better,  so  they  obtained 
more,  and  I  continued  the  use  of  Swamp- 
Root  regularly.  I  was  so  weak  and  run 
down  that  it  took  considerable  to  build 
me  up  again.  I  am  now  well,  thanks  to 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  weigh  148 
pounds,  and  am  keeping  house  for  mv 
husband  and  brother  on  a  farm.  Swamp- 
Root  cured  me  after  the  doctors  had 
failed  to  do  me  a  particle  of  good. 

Gratefully  yours, 


The  mild  and  prompt  effect  of  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kid¬ 
ney,  liver  and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon 
realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its 
wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distressing 
cases.  Recommended  and  taken  by 
physicians,  used  in  hospitals  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  people  of  prominence  every¬ 
where.  To  prove  what  Swamp-Root  will 
do  for  you,  a  sample  bottle  will  be  sent 
absolutely  free,  by  mail,  also  a  book  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  Swamp-Root  and  its  won¬ 
derful  cures.  Address  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  reading  this  generous  offer  in  New 
York  “Rural  New-Yorker.” 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores 
everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake, 
but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root., 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on.  every  bot¬ 
tle. 


THE  YORK 

Improved  Weeder 

The  flexibility  of  the  teeth  is  the  ini]>ortaiit  point  in  a 
weeder.  The  York  Improved  Weeder  has  teeth  of  | 
re  spring  steel  with  round  points.  These  teeth 
have  great  flexibility,  and  being  narrow  in  the  body  they 
'  >  not  whip  or  bruise  the  growing  plants  as  flat  teeth  do. 
his  style  also  allows  more  clearance  and  prevents  clog-  I 
ging.  Our  square  teeth  j 
do  not  break.  The  frame  I 
is  made  of  strong  flexi¬ 
ble  angle  steel,  and  han¬ 
dles  and  shafts  are  adjust¬ 
able.  Send  for  free  circular. 
The  Spangler  Corn  Planters  I 
and  Grain  Drills  are  the  best  ] 
for  you  to  use. 

SPANGLER 


nil  ar&ifc. 
HU 


Another  Great  Victory  tor 
GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS  and  SUGAR  UTENSILS 

First  Prize  in  the  Vermont  Maple 
Sugar  Makers*  Ass’n  at  Burlington, 
Vfc.,  Jau.  5,  1904.  C.  J.  Bell,  George 
H.  Soule,  P.  B*  B.  North 
rop,  and  W.  G.  Otis,  own 
the  largest  maple  groves 
In  Vermont  and  have 
equipped  their  entire  bush  with  Grimm 
spouts.  You  run  no  risk.  They  have 
tried  it  and  other  makes  last  season. 
_  One-fourth  more  sap  is  guaranteed 

without  Injury  to  vour  trees.  Samples  and  system  for  tapping 
free.  G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland.  Vermont 

IDEAL 
SAP  SPOUT 

Made  open  or  closed.  Send  fordealers’ 
price  list  and  catalogue  of  full  line  of 

MAPLE  SUGAR  GOODS. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON  CO.,  Utica,  N  Y. 


SAW  MILLS 

The  DeLoach  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  Mill 

with  1  h.  p.  cuts  2000  feet  per  day.  All  sizes.  ShlDgle 
Mills,  Planers,  Trimmers,  Corn  and  Buhr  Mills, 
Water  Wheels,  Lath  Mills  etc.  Fine  catalog  free 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFC.  CO.. 

Box  900,  ATLANTA,  CA. 

tFMo.l  us  at  St.  Louis. 


Farmers9 
Handy  Wagon 


With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 


Low  and  handy.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  W e  also  furnish  Steel  W  heels  to  fit  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MARDFACTURIIG  06.,  Box  70 ,  (Jainey.  I1V 


HENCH’S 


20th  1 

_  _  Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Cultivator 

*  *  a  With  Double  Row  Corn 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 
on  One  Machine. 
Parallel  beam  move, 
ment,  pivoted  axle,  with 
lateral  beam  move- 
mentin  connection  with 
the  movable  spindles, 

;  or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  .prcadlng 
*  Immediately  and’  &  and  el  o  si  n  p  shovel 
Introduce  them  for  next  aeason.  ,emo^  complete 

.  „ ,  cultivator  on  the  market, 

having  every  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangs. 

Th#  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mtrs.,York,  Pa. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


Works  on  either  Standing;  Timber  or  Stumps. 
Makes  a  Clean  Sweep?  —  ‘  "  '  • 

of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. 


j  of  Two  Acres  a’ 

j  A  man,  boy  and  a  horse  can 
2  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains 
1  or  rods  to  handle.  You  can- 
4  not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax- 
4  es  on  unproductive  timber 
4  land.  Illustrated  catalogue 
4  Free,  giving  prices,  terms 


PulUan  Ordinary  Orub  In  1J4  Minutes.  ) 

and  testimonials.  Also  full  | 
information  regarding  our  k 

I.  x.  L.  Grubber,  , 
iron  giant  grub  a  t 
STUMP  MACHINE,  ( 
2-HORSE  HAWKEYE  > 

and  other  appliance.”  for  ? 
clearing  timber  land. 


r  ree,  pviuca,  1*™*= — — aWMk=J«g£gES»^^^wtau^gaBr=^=^clearing  timber  land.  k 

MILNE St’’  Monmnutt'’JU-  Address  Milne  Bros.  forSHETLAHD  POHYCatalogne.  > 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile’S&'MW!'. 


. ough  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.' TiTo  drained  lane  is 
gjgjglgthe  eariiest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
Chimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Plaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  76  Third  Ave. 


best  that  long  experience,  tl'or- 
•"ilo  drained  h 


Iron  Age  Implements 

V  ^  Va  i'll  T  ®  ... 


No.  60  Iron  Age 
^  Pivot  Wheel 
sA’ultivutor. 


No.  1  Iron  Age 
Double  and  Single ^ 
Wheel  Hoe. 


Improved  Bobbin's 
Potato  Planter. 


Fveiw'  vci^?r,gfHffa,*'on8  Iron  Age  implements  have  been  helping  farmers  to  do  better, 
thpv  Lp  ti?ie  w?  have.been  making  these  labor  savers  better  than  before.  To-day 

WHfc  t >!oC^S  Ut  beyond  question;  durable  beyond  comparison;  economical  beyond  doubt. 

Write  for  the  new  Iron  Age  Rook,  full  of  saving  facts. 

BATEMAN  MFC*.  G'O.,  Box  102,  Greulocli,  Pi.  J. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  <md  BRINGS  HEALTH 


1904 
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Apple  Seedlings  in  the  South. 

Header,  Alabama. — We  have  some  very 
rich,  dark,  loamy  land,  well  drained,  which 
we  want  for  apple  and  pear  nurseries.  It 
is  sure  to  give  large  heavy  growth,  but 
will  such  land  be  likely  to  give  more 
trouble  with  Woolly  aphis  than  cultivated 
land?  Do  certain  conditions  of  growth, 
culture  or  fertilizing  increase  aphis,  black 
knot  or  crown  gall?  We  have  been  trying 
northern-grown  apple  seedlings.  Would 
such  seedlings  grown  at  the  South  be  as 
hearty  as  those  grown  in  the  Northwest? 

Apple  trees  grown  in  such  a  soil  as 
our  Alabama  friend  describes  will  be 
likely  to  be  worse  infested  with  .aphis 
than  if  grown  in  a  lighter  and  higher 
soil.  Whether  the  loss  from  this  source 
will  be  greater  than  would  be  the  gain 
in  the  use  of  such  a  productive  soil,  can 
only  be  determined  by  experiment.  That 
the  condition  and  method  of  cultivation 
have  an  influence  on  both  aphis  and 
crown  gall  is  certain,  but  we  have  not 
yet  worked  it  out  quite  to  our  satisfac¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  large  field  for  experi¬ 
ment  along  this  line.  We  have  grown 
apple  seedlings  here  several  times,  with 
varying  success,  but  take  it  altogether 
we  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  use  the 
western-grown  seedlings. 

Pike  Co.,  Ga.  smith  bros. 

We  cannot  grow  apples  successfully 
here;  in  fact,  have  given  it  up.  We  used 
to  think  that  on  new  land  we  would  not 
get  as  much  aphis  as  we  would  on  land 
that  had  grown  trees  previously,  but  I 
think  the  worst  infested  block  of  apples 
we  ever  grew  was  on  a  piece  of  land  that 
had  been  cleared  only  a  few  years  and 
which  had  never  had  nursery  trees  of 
any  kind  on  it  previously.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  taken  some  of  our  best 
blocks  off  land  that  had  apples  on  it 
previously.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  more  in  the  seedling  than  in 
the  land.  We  never  had  seedlings  that 
showed  aphis  on  arrival,  but  think  it 
must  be  there.  We  think  the  best  west¬ 
ern-grown  apple  seedlings  are  the  best 
to  be  had,  but  have  had  only  limited  ex¬ 
perience  with  foreign  stocks,  and  none 
at  all  with  home  or  southern  grown. 

ALABAMA  NURSERY  OO. 

Madison  Co.,  Ala. 

In  my  judgment  the  dark,  loamy,  well- 
drained  land  mentioned  would  be  a  suit¬ 
able  kind  for  growing  nursery  stock,  es¬ 
pecially  apples  and  pears.  I  find  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  new  and  old  land  so  far  as  the 
Woolly  aphis,  crown  gall,  etc.,  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Of  course  land  of  this  kind  is 
supposed  to  be  on  a  clay  subsoil.  Apple 
seedlings  will  not  grow  in  the  South  to 
any  advantage.  N.  w.  hale. 

Tennessee. 

Grafting  Apple  on  Pear  Tree. 

A  reader  in  California  asks  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  graft  the  apple  on  pear.  Would 
such  an  undertaking  be  likely  to  succeed? 

The  apple  has  been  grafted  on  the 
pear,  but  what  varieties  will  unite  with 
a  good  junction  I  cannot  tell  you.  Years 
since  I  tried  this  experiment  myself,  but 
found  they  were  short-lived  trees.  There 
will  be  a  flow  of  sap  that  will  make  a 
union,  but  there  is  not  a  sufficient  de¬ 
gree  of  affinity  between  the  pear  and 
apple  that  will  make  them  a  permanent 

SUCCeSS.  S.  D.  WILLARD. 

New  York. 

The  apple  will  grow  on  the  pear,  but 
with  no  practical  success.  I  have  tried 
it,  and  seen  others  do  it,  but  the  union 
is  poor,  and  soon  breaks  off. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

I  have  never  seen  an  instance  where 
top-grafting  of  this  sort  resulted  in  a 
good,  durable  tree.  The  apple  can  be 
top-grafted  on  the  pear  and  good  unions 
can  be  secured,  but  it  soon  overgrows 
the  stock  in  all  cases  that  I  have  ob¬ 
served  or  heard  of.  I  would  not  advise 
such  top-grafting  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Washington,  D.  C.  wm.  a.  taylor. 

I  once  saw  pear  successfully  grafted 
on  apple.  I  have  occasionally  heard  of 
other  cases,  both  of  apple  on  pear  and 
pear  on  apple,  showing  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  evidently  very  difficult,  how¬ 


ever,  and  so  seldom  successful  as  to 
make  it  quite  out  of  the  question  for 
practical  purposes.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  never  seen  apple  grafted  upon 
pear,  but  have  seen  pear  upon  apple.  In 
this  case  the  pear  rapidly  overgrows  the 
apple,  and  dies  or  breaks  off  for  lack  of 
sufficient  support.  .  I  would  expect  that 
apple  upon  pear  would  do  somewhat 
better,  yet  the  affinity  of  the  two  is  so 
weak  that  I  would  not  expect  profitable 
results  in  a  commercial  orchard  so 
treated.  t.  v.  munson. 

Texas. 

The  question  of  grafting  the  apple  on 
pear,  or  pear  on  apple,  is  somewhat  like 
the  question  of  inter-pollination.  It  is 
one  of  affinities.  Trees  have  likes  and 
dislikes  just  as  people  have,  although 
the  likes  may  be  due  to  widely  different 
causes.  The  apple,  speaking  broadly, 
will  “work”  upon  the  pear,  either  root  or 
top,  and  I  have  in  mind  a  Flemish 
Beauty  pear  which  was  top-worked  on 
Fameuse  apple  25  years  ago  and  subse¬ 
quently  bore  fruit  quite  regularly  for 
several  years.  The  union  was  not  a 
happy  one.  The  stock  outgrew  the  scion 
and  finally  the  top  died.  Some  years 
ago,  in  root-grafting  pears,  we  ran  out  of 
pear  stocks  and  used  apple  stocks  for 
pear  scions.  We  had  a  fair  stand  of  nur¬ 
sery  trees  but  the  growth  was  not 
strong.  These  were  piece  root-grafted, 
so  in  time  the  tree  would  get  upon  its 
own  roots.  I  would  not  like  to  venture 
grafting  apples  on  pears.  The  apple 
would  surely  outgrow  the  stock  and  be¬ 
come  top-heavy.  The  union  would  not 
make  a  long-lived  tree.  joiin  oraig. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

President  Plants  y 

The  most  profitable  variety  now  in 
cultivation.  Write  to  the  originator 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT  for  circular 

Lambertville,  N.  J.  and  prices. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants,  Dunlap,  Suther¬ 
land  or  Texas,  mailed  April  l  for  live  lc  stampw  and  names 
and  addresses  of  live  fruit  growers,  send  names  at  once. 
Scud  for  free  catalogue.  W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  De'. 


PAN-AMERICAN  STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 

Produce  large  continuous  crops  of  tine  large  Straw¬ 
berries;  first  season,  August  l  till  winter.  Prices. 
Single  Plants,  @1;  six,  #5;  twelve.  SIO;  one 
hundred,  DS75,  by  mall,  prepaid.  Write- for  circulars. 
SAMUEL  COOPER,  Delevan,  New  York. 


I  if  SSI  E  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale 
13  True  to  name.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 


The  best  that  money  can  buy. 
ObC  CS  Big  catalogue  free, write  to-day. 
Alfalfa  Clover  Seed,  the  money  •  maker,  25c  lb  , 
100  lbs  ,$n.VOGKLEU  SEED  CO. , Salt  Lake  City.Utah 


Peach  Trees  1  yr.  from  bud  2  to  4c.  Sample  2  to  3  ft. 
by  mail  oi  larger  sizes  by  express  25c.  Also  Plum 
Apples,  Pear,  etc.  R.  S.  Johnston, Box  4,  Stockley,Del 


50,000  Peach  Trees  810 per  1,000!  200,000 Trees 
,t  wholesale.  “Baldwin  Nurseries,”  Seneca.  Kansas 


THE  CHARLTON  GRAPE. 

Has  been  awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 
and  Bronze  Medals  and  Certificates  of  Merit. 

The  Highest-Flavored  Hardy  American  Grape 

Superb  in  quality, equals  foreign  grapes.  Those 
interested  send  for  descriptive  catalogue 

John  Chariton  &  Sons,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Hardy  Flowers  and  Ferns 

V  collection  of  15  varieties  of  hardy  plants  for  $1 .00, 
;f  you  mention  this  paper.  700  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
10c  t0$5  each.  Sena  for  catalogue.  NORTH  SHORE 
i-’ERNERIES,  Growers  &  Importers,  Beverly,  Mass. 


If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFF’S  HYRRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

In  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  I  will  mall  my 
1004  illustrated  catalogue  in  which  I  offer  the  high¬ 
est  quality  which  can  be  secured  In  the  world  al 
prices  which  are  much  below  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  GLADIOLUS  SPECIALIST. 

Meadow  vale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

SAN  JOSE  SGALE 

EASILY  CONTROLLED 

OUR  COMPRESSED-AIR  SPRAYER  has  a 
record  of  20  acres  a  day  with  one  man  In  orchard. 
No  pump,  light  weight,  nothing  to  break  or  wear  out. 

NOZZLES  NEVER  CLOG 

PI ERC I5-LOOP  SPRAYER  CO..  North  East,  Pa 


RUMENF 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale  ■■ 
COSTS  ABOUT  4=  CENTS  A  TREE 

In  powder  form  for  use  either  in  powder  gun  or 
water  spray.  Manufactured  by 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works,  Shrewsbury,  N ,J. 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES. 


Prices  given  on  any  quantity  delivered  In  "New 
York  Catalogue  CARTER  k  COREY  Presque 
Isle.  Aroostook  Co.  Maine.  Over  fifty  varieties. 


FOR  SALE  Rose,  $3.25  per  bag;  Crown  Jewel,  $3.25 

per  bag;  Polaris.  $3.25  per  bag.  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover.  $3.50  per  bu.  Cow  Peas,  $1.50  perbu.  Onion  Sets, 
$2.00  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


POTATOES  —  Bliss.  Cobbler,  Harmony,  Hustler, 

Rival,  Longfellow,  Ohio;  85  kinds.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


LIVINGSTON’S  TR0E 


BLUE 


SEEDS 


r 


WHAT  10  CENTS  WILL  OO, 


Send  us  a  silver  dime.  We  then  mail  you  1  pkt.  each  Liv¬ 
ingston’s  New  Magnus  Tomato,  Liviugston's  Ideal  Cabbage, 
Livingston’s  Emerald  Cucumber,  New  Crosby’s  Egyptian  Beet 
and  New  Wonderful  Lettuce,  and  our  104  page  Seed  Annual.  Send 
us  back  the  empty  bags  and  we  will  accept  them  at  5  cents  each 
on  any  order  amounting  to  50  cents  or  over. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co.  BoxO,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


DIBBLE’SSEED  POTATOES 

Northern  grown,  vigorous,  productive.  All 
new,  standard  sorts  direct  from  Grower  to  You. 
Headquarters  for  SEED  POTATOES.  Capacity 
of  Warehouses  over  100,000  bu.  Send  for  catalog- 
most  complete,  reliable  and  accurate  potato  book  of 
the  year.  Illustrated  in  colors,  20  pictures  from 
Nature.  It’s  FREE. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS  THAT  START 

quickly,  that  are  full  of  vitality,  that 
have  the  necessary  qualities  of  right 
growing,  maturing,  choice  variety  and 
selection,  are  what  you  get  when  you  buy 

ISBELL'S 

Vegetables  and  Flowers- 

We  grow  them  up  North.  They  don’t  bring  regret  to 
planters — our  patrons  come  again.  Send  for  our  new, 
beautiful  illustrated  catalogue.  IT  it  induces  you  to 
send  us  an  order  you  will  be  the  gainer.  Mailed  free. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  A  CO.,  ' 

Seedsmen,  Dept.  B,  Jackson,  Michigan. 


GRAINSofGOLD 

<  FREE  TO  FARMERS.’ 

Last  spring,  we  introduced  the  new 
Golden  West  Corn,  and  it  was  at  once 
recognized  as  so  superior  to  all  other 
varieties  that  we  could  notsupply  one- 
fourth  the  demand.  The  only  variety 
of  corn  bred  on  true  scientific  principles, 
first  the  plant,  then  tho  oar,  and  It  has  as¬ 
tonished  every  one  who  tried  It  by  Its  vigor¬ 
ous  growth  and  wonderful  productiveness. 
Ears  large,  grain  long,  cob  small  color 
bright  golden  yellow. 

pprr  We  want  you  to  see  it  and  will 
■  send  a  small  sample  with  a  copy 

ot  our  large  136  page  Illustrated  catalog 
free  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Ourcatalog 
is  the  most  valuable  book  published  for 
practical  farmers.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it. 
IOWA  SEED  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES,  IA. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubs 
Can  Be  Obtained  from  US. 

WITHOUT  TD  A  HC  MARKS  OR 
AGENTS,  I  l\MUL  SEALS. 

Sales  direct  to  any  one.  Write  to-day  for  a  32-page 
Catalogue  FREE.  Prices  are  right.  Address 

JAMES  B.  WILD  &  BROS.,  SARCOXIE,  MO. 

75,000  TREES 

For  Sale  at  low  prices;  leading  varieties  of 
Apple,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Plum 

First-Class  Stock,  True  to  Name. 

N.Y.  State  Grown,  Free  from  Disease 

Write  us  quantity  you  can  use. 

Weslerp  New  York  Nursery  Co. ,  Rochester,  N ,  Y 
PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  seedling  tree*.  (1,  Sand 

8  years  old.)  THK  0.  H.  BACON  PKCAN  CO.,  fine.)  Dewitt,  On. 

A  Wholesale  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Plants, 
Ornamentals  and  Roses  Free.  A  pamphlet  all 
about  Cow  Peas  and  and  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  This 
firm  sells  the  best  seed.  Pamphlet  mailed  for  2c  stamp. 
Est.  1870.  Milford  Nurseries,  Box  64,  Milford,  Del. 


TREES 


s  and  PLANTS  ac  Wholesale  Prices 

Apple,  Pear  and  Plum,  $8  per  100  Cat.  free 
Reliance  Nursery.  Box  10-Geneva.N.Y 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

'Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL' 
Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years' experience 

&TARK  BR0*,  Loulslsns,  Mo.;  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.J  Etc 


Ttej 


„  FRUIT &0RNANENTAL 

Mir  |0i|R£ 

tIES  roses. 

SHRUBS.  SMALL  FRUIT. 


mi 

■l 
I 


Jia 


ij'ull  line.  Hardy,  Healthy,  Northern  Grown. 

Free  From  Disease.  Prices  Low.  Catalog  Free, 

S  SEED  POTATOES 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO  ,7 1  Rochester!  n'y. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Bulbs, 
]Plants  and  Seeds. 

Sending  by  mail  post¬ 
paid  a  specialty,  but  all 
large  trees  or  large  order  ex¬ 
pressed  or  freighted.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  us  your 
address  (letter  or  postal)  and  receive  our  val¬ 
uable  catalogue  free.  Correspondence  solicited. 
50  years,  44 greenhouses,  1000  acres. 

THE  8TORRS  Ac  HARRISON  CO., 
Box  172,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


These  Small  Fruits  QCc 

|  Model  small  garden  collection  of  ^  l^ln 
Strong,  well  rooted  plants,  prepaid. 


6  E«;ho  Strawberry,  2  Erie  Blackberry, 
Fay’s  Currant,  l  Concord  Grape.  Aak  fo 


Wood’s  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  1 
,  ,  ,  ,  for  general  small  fruit  catalogue,  also 

special  circular  of  12  Ilarpain  Fruit  Collections.  Sent  free  on  application. 

ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y- 


TREES  OF  LIFE 

and  Fruits  of  Perfection  are  obtained  by  planting 
our  Pedigree  Grown  Nursery  Stock,  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear  and  Plum  Trees,  and  all  other  leading  fruits. 
Prices  and  terms  unequalled.  Write  to-day  for  cata- 
and  read  our  special  offers. 

Riverside  Nursery  Co.,  Confluence,  Penna. 


DWYER'S  1904 


CATALOG 


Sent  free  on  request.  Full  of  information 

about  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small 
__  ______  10%  fruits,  vines  and  plants  for  garden  or  lawn.  Grown  on  our  own 

grounds;  true  to  name;  guaranteed  to  grow.  Prices  just  right. 
T.  J.  Dwyer' 8  book  on  hardy  trees,  plants  and 
vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  with  spring  orders. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y 


CLIMAX— The  Strawberry 

We  were  the  Introducers  of  this  wonderful  new  berry  last  season. 
Send  card  for  Free  Catalogue  telling  you  all  about  CLIMAX  and 
price  list  of  60  other  varieties.  Sl.OO— For  one  dollar  wo  will  mail 
you,  prepaid,  these  choice  new  varieties— 13  Climax,  13  Auto, 
13  Louis  Hubach  and  13  Early  Hataway. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 


THE  DELAWARE  PLANT  FARMS  'ioT  CORDREY  BROS.,  Laurel,  Del, 


Wonder 


CLIMAX, 


HARRIS’  high  -  class  SEEDS. 

WE  ARE  seed  growers  (not  mere  dealers)  and  raise  seeds  on  our  own  farms,  and  by  careful 
selection  keep  them  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  qualitv.  Yet  we  a  e  able  to  sellthem  at 
prices  lower  than  many  others  charge  for  seeds  not  so  carefully  raised.  Our  specialties  are 
choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Selected  Seed  Corn,  New  and  Improved  Oats  and 
other  farm  seeds.  Every  one  who  wants  a  good  garden  and  profitable  crops  should  give  our  seeds 
a  trial.  Catalogue  free,  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


DdfiCDCI  TDCC  DDCCnCD  For  Spring  of  1904  Is  now  ready.  It  does  not  make  as  much 
VtUUCltd  lltCC  DflCuUCIl  Show  as  some  catalogues,  but  you  will 
get  the  right  kind  of  a  show  at  the  right  time,  if  you  plant  our  trees.  We  do  not 
offer  all  the  kinds  you  read  about  but  we  have  the  kinds  you  need.  Ours  is  a  special 
service  plan  —  NURSERYMAN  TO  THE  BUSINESS  FARMER— with  personal 
attention, and  safety  in  every  operation.  No  novelties,  no  trash — but  a  short,  select  list 
of  business  varieties  that  are  safe  to  recommend.  Remember  “If  Rogers  Recom- 
mends  It,  It’s  All  Right.”  The  Tree  Breeder  will  tell  you  about  our  plan  of  breeding  trees  from  selected 
bearing  parents,  and  why  our  trees  are  the  safest  trees  and  the  best  trees  that  money  can  buy.  It’s  free 
ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  The  Tree  Breeders,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y.  ’ 


WE  GROW 

EVERY  TREE 

WE  SELL. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  early  spring  planting. 
You  will  want  to  grow  the  finest  vegetables.  We 
have  the  best  seeds,  and  we  have  the  greatest  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  season.  It  Is  expensive  but  we  will 
send  it  to  you  FREE.  80  pages.  Illustrations, 
photographs  from  life,  prove  that  “ Holmes  Vege¬ 
tables  are  always  on  top."  HOW  is  the  time  to 
send  for  this  fine  catalogue.  Mention  this  paper. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO..  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


The  only  kind  worth  planting.  Buy  from  the  growers. 
In  Crosby  Improved  Egyptian  and  Eduiiind’s  we 
oiler  two  thoroughly  tested  varieties,  noted  for  rich  color, 
perfect  shape  and  uniform  size.  Both  are  remarkably 
tender  and  succulent.  Our  1904  catalog  of  Arlington 
Tested  Seeds  now  ready.  It’s  Free.  Write  for  a  copy. 

W.  W.  RAWS0N  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners, 
12  and  13  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
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;  Ruralisms  ; 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

New  Blackberries.— Will  W.  V.  F.  say 
whether  the  Rathbun  and  Mersereau  black¬ 
berries  are  any  improvement  in  a  general 
way  over  the  Erie  and  Eldorado? 

This  query  from  an  Ohio  reader  is  not 
easy  to  answer  in  a  conclusive  manner. 
The  comparative  value  of  small  fruit 
varieties  is  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  a  local  matter.  In  our  vicinity 
Rathbun  is  as  hardy,  more  productive 
and,  when  young  a  more  vigorous  grow¬ 
er  than  Erie.  The  plants  degenerate 
more  rapidly,  however,  after  bearing  a 
few  full  crops.  Many  regard  Rathbun 
as  identical  with  Wilson,  but  we  cannot 
agree  with  this  view.  Mersereau  is  here 
a  strong  upright  grower,  very  produc¬ 
tive  and  reliable  during  a  six-year  test. 
The  berries  are  large,  firm,  very  black 
and  of  good  quality.  Eldorado,  as  we  get 
it,  is  not  particularly  vigorous,  but  fairly 
productive  and  of  high  quality.  For 
commercial  planting  here  we  would  pre¬ 
fer  Rathbun  and  Mersereau  to  the  oth¬ 
ers.  In  Ohio  and  other  localities  the 
values  may  be  reversed. 

The  Ward  blackberry,  propagated 
from  a  chance  seedling  found  in  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  has  been  highly  com¬ 
mended  by  disinterested  observers.  It 
resembles  Kittatinny  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  is  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  that  variety.  It  has  been  more 
productive  than  any  other  kind  for  the 
last  three  years.  In  color,  size  and  mar¬ 
ket  quality  it  is  said  to  be  all  that  can 
be  desired. 

Kenoyer  is  of  western  origin  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  cross  between  Kittatinny 
and  Early  Harvest,  bearing  berries  much 
larger  than  the  latter.  They  ripen  as 
early  and  are  fully  as  numerous.  The 
flavor  is  very  good  and  the  plant  hardy 
and  free  from  disease. 

Blowers  is  also  a  chance  seedling 
found  in  western  New  York.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  very  late  and  exceptionally 
productive  variety,  not  liable  to  injury 
from  cold. 

No  Cross-Bred  Blackberries. — It 

will  be  noted  all  the  above  are  chance 
seedlings  or  natural  hybrids.  No  inten¬ 
tionally-bred  blackberries  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  cultivation,  and  this  favorite 
berry  is  less  changed  from  the  wild 
species  than  any  other  with  the  pos¬ 
sible  exception  of  the  blackcap  rasp¬ 
berry.  Burbank’s  Iceberg  blackberry,  a 
white  fruited  variety,  is  the  only  artifi¬ 
cial  hybrid  we  know,  and  that  has  failed 
to  meet  expectations  here  in  the  East. 
Blackberry-raspberry  hybrids  are  prov¬ 
ing  of  real  utility  in  Europe  and  the  Pa¬ 
cific  States  but  do  not  succeed  in  the 
eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  blackberry  is  a  most  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  fruit,  bridging  the  gap 
between  raspberries  and  peaches.  It  is 
deserving  of  more  horticultural  atten¬ 
tion  than  it  has  lately  received.  For 
this  reason  we  depart  from  our  usual 
course  and  mention  the  above  varieties 
in  advance  of  their  trial  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  In  our  forthcoming  catalogue 
reviews  the  dealers  offering  these  novel¬ 
ties  will  be  indicated,  and  it  is  hoped  a 
general  trial  will  be  made. 

A  National  Potato  Society. — Brit¬ 
ish  gardening  journals  announce  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  National  Potato  Society  as 
a  result  of  the  revival  of  interest  in  this 
indispensable  esculent.  Methodical  trials 
in  diverse  localities  are  to  be  made  of 
all  varieties  with  the  purpose  of  elimi¬ 
nating  those  particularly  liable  to  dis¬ 
ease,  and  to  investigate  all  details  of  cul¬ 
tivation  and  storage.  This  is  work  our 
experiment  stations  are  supposed  to  do, 
but  they  must  get  together  with  more 
unity  of  effort  to  accomplish  the  ends  in 
view.  Since  1845  Potato  blight  has  been 
rampant  in  England,  and  has  driven  out 
of  cultivation  many  highly  prized  varie¬ 
ties.  The  boom  in  new  seedlings  has 
reached  astonishing  proportions;  the 
Eldorado,  not  to  be  distributed  until  the 
Spring  of  1905,  has  been  already  sold  to 
dealers  at  the  rate  of  $800  a  pound,  or 
$48,000  a  bushel.  It  is  predicted  that 
the  price  at  that  time  will  not.  be  less 
than  $25  a  pound.  In  the  boomiest  days 
of  our  Early  Rose  craze  $5  a  pound  was 
the  highest  price  actually  paid  for  tu¬ 
bers  of  that  epoch-making  variety,  while 


the  bulk  of  the  stock  was  sold  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3  a  pound.  Some  buy¬ 
ers  at  these  figures  were  able  to  recoup 
themselves  by  pushing  the  propagation 
and  selling  the  product  at  lower,  but 
still  fancy  prices  for  seed  purposes.  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  purchasers  of 
Eldorado  potatoes  at  these  unheard-of 
prices  can  hope  to  “win  out’’  in  any  but 
a  speculative  manner.  However,  this  is 
a  very  interesting  example  of  the  keen 
revival  of  interest  in  a  garden  product 
after  a  considerable  period  of  neglect. 
American  potatoes  have  been  freely  test¬ 
ed  in  England  for  the  last  20  years,  with 
no  very  flattering  results.  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  of  all  the  great  host  of  varie¬ 
ties  sent  over  during  this  time,  has  been 
most  successful,  ft  is  still  highly  re¬ 
garded,  but  is  being  displaced  by  Early 
Puritan,  as  the  white  skin  of  the  latter 
appeals  to  many  growers.  A  white  form 
of  the  pink-skinned  Beauty  of  Hebron  is 
also  cultivated  under  the  name  of  White 
Beauty.  w.  v.  F. 


All  Service  Garden  Tools. 

A  word  to  truck  gardeners  and  those  who  ap¬ 
preciate  perfect  working  tools  for  growing  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  their  own  households  must  be  timely  here. 
The  last  few  years  have  wrought  many  changes  in 
all  classes  of  implements.  In  none  is  this  change 
more  marked  than  the  state  of  perfection  that  has 
been  reached  in  gardening  tools.  This  subject  can¬ 
not  be  mentioned  without  bringing  up  the  Planet  J  r. 
line,  manufactured  by  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.  Box  1107  V, 
Philadelphia.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
Planet  Jrs.  have  attained  so  great  popularity,  find¬ 
ing  their  way  naturally  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
There  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  it.  It  is  because 


these  tools,  one  or  another,  in  one  or  another  of 
their  many  variable  forms,  meet  exactly  and  fully 
every  single  need  and  purpose  of  gardeners  from 
seeding  to  last  cultivation.  This  is  forcibly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Planet  Jr.  No  4  Combined  Drill  shown 
herewith.  Readei  s  should  note  carefully  the  many 
attachments.  We  show  it  as  a  seeder  in  which  form 
it  plants  in  hills  or  drills  at  all  proper  distances 
apart.  It  is  the  work  of  but  a  moment  toconvert  it 
into  a  hoe.  cultivator  or  plow,  capable  of  the  great¬ 
est  variety  of  nice  work  in  hoeing  to  or  from  plants, 
cultivating,  furrowing,  ridging  etc.,  either  between 
or  astride  the  rows.  We  show  No.  4  here  merely 
to  suggest  to  our  readers  the  general  excellence  of 
all  Planet  Jr.  tools.  There  are  some  forty  of  them, 
single  seeders,  hoes,  etc.,  others  combination  tools 
with  even  more  variety  than  ihe  one  shown.  They 
include  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  and  hand  and  Horse 
Cultivators,  Plows,  Combination  Tools,  Beet  Sugar 
Cultivators  etc.  A  special  tool  for  almost  every 
special  need.  Readers  in  any  way  interested  in 
gardening  should  be  interested  in  the  Planet  Jr. 
Catalog.  The  1904  edition  contains  over  100  illus¬ 
trations.  Among  them  are  sixteen  beautiful  half 
tones  showing  Planet  Jrs.  in  garden  or  field  scenes 
in  this  and  foreign  lands.  We  know  of  no  better 
book  to  guide  any  one  in  the  choice  of  any  garden 
tool.  It  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


D  A  DM  PC  New  Improved  All  Brass 
D/\KmLg  Perfection  Spraying  Pump 

Simplest  and  most  substantial  Pump  in  the  world. 
Made  with  seamless  brass  tubing  without  threads  on 
v  either  end.  Easily  taken  apart  to  clean.  Does  the 
Vvwork  required  quickly  and  effectively — a  pump  that 
lji9  cheaper  in  the  “long  run."  Users  of  Spraying 
f'  Pumps  would  have  none  other  after  trying  Barnes 
Perfection  Pump.  Send  for  free  circular  of  receipts 
pFl#  and  other  valuable  information.  Send  $2.50  for 
samples  and  agency.  We  manufacture  Iron  Pumps 
of  every  kind  for  farm  use.  We  also  make  a  brass- 
bucket  Spraying  Pump  with  malleable-iron  foot-rest. 
I  he  Barnes  Iviig.  Co,,  Dep.  C,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Get  the  Best 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our 
own  orchards — found 
their  defects  and  then  invented 
The  Eclipse.  Its  success 
practical  ly  forced  us  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We  have 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying— FREE. 

ORRILL  &  MO RI.E Y.  Benton  Harbor.  Mich. 


PRAYING 

brings  fruitsand  flowers.  We  make 
the  right  appliances.  Special  adapta¬ 
tion  to  every  need. 

HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP* 
SACK  and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

20  styles.  Nollies,  hose,  attachments, fortnuUs, 
every  spraying  accessory.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

The  Doming  Co.,  Salem,  O.  « 

Wettcm  Agents.  Uenion  j  Hubbell ,  Chicago. 


Free  Seeder’s 
Book, 

telling  how,  when  and 
where  to  sow  seed  and 
how  much  to  sow.  Also 
describing  the  good  old 

CAHOON 

Broadcast  Seeder, 

the  one  that  saves  M  the 
seed.  The  best  for  45 
years.  The  book  Sower’s 
Manual  sent  absolutely 
free.  Write  for  it. 
COODELL  CO., 

14  JlainSt.,  Antrim,  ft.  H. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  G1  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  price*  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  340  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES, 


THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

Quantity  and  quality  fully  guaranteed, 

Write  for  prices  and  address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 


HARDIE” 

BRASS  PUMP 

The  fog-like  spray  is 
delivered  with  such 
force  that  it  pene¬ 
trates  everywhere  ; 
and  it  works  so  easy. 
Our  book  on  spray¬ 
ing  tells  the  story. 
Send  for  it. 

The  H00K-HARDIE  CO., 

69  Main  St.  Hudson,  Mich. 


Corn 

must  have  a  sufficient  supply  of 


Potash 


in  order  to  develop  into  a  crop. 

No  amount  of  Phosphoric 
Acid  or  Nitrogen  can  compen¬ 
sate  for  a  lack  of  potash  in 
fertilizers  [for 
grain  and  all 
other  crops]. 

We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  free  to  any 
farmer  ourlittlebook 
which  contains  valu¬ 
able  informat  ion 
about  soil  culture. 

GERflAN  KALI  WORKS, 


93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


The  Auto-Spray1 

is  everybody’s  sprayer — suits  every 
job.  Brass  pump,  brass  or  galvanized 
iron  tank.  Compress  air  on  mixture 
with  a  dozen  plunger  strokes,  strap 
»  on  back,  ana  spray  %  acre  vines. 

!  Great  new  feature  in  Auto-Pop  at* 

|  tachment.  Controls  spray  perfectly. 
Saves  half  the  mixture.  Nozzle  abso*  i 
lutely  clean  ercry  time  Auto-Pop  is  worked.  j 
Only  nozzle  that  can’t  clog.  We  manufacture  ; 
the  largest  line  in  America  of  high  grade  and 
power  sprayers.  Ask  for  free  catalogue. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO.,  ‘ 
208  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SPRAY  NOW 


For  San  Jose  scale  and 
all  fungus  diseases  use 
THE  PERFEC¬ 
TION  SPRAYER,  furnished  complete  with  cart 
and  barrel,  combined  hand  and  horse  power.  Sprays 
everything,  trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 
Thomas  Peppier,  Box  30,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Latest  and  _ _ _ 

best.  All  sizes.  Throws 9  kinds  ‘  - 

spray  from  same  nozzle.  Agents  wanted. 

$20.00  A  DAY 

has  been  made  by  live  agents.  Showing  it  is 
selling  it.  First  community  order  (whole¬ 
sale  price)  gets  permanent  local  agency. 
Write  for  terms  and  free  circulars. 

ROCHESTER  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 
16  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


win.  EMPIRE 

“KING 

or  ORCHARD  MONARCH! 

_ _ _ _  natic  Brush  I 

[  for  cleaning  Btrwiner.  No  leather  or  rubber  YaWea.  All  styles  of  Spray  j 
Pomps*  Book  free.  “No  swindled  feeling  1  f  you  use  our  pumpi.  ” 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.  2  1  1  th  St.  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Aspinwall 
Potato  Machines 

Insure  Paying  Potato  Crops. 

Nearly  every  country  on  the  Globe  has 
witnessed  their  successful  operation. 
Thousands  of  customers  for  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  have  added  enthusiastic 
endorsement.  From  our  extended  ex¬ 
perience 

We  Know  the  Grower’s  Re¬ 
quirements  and  Supply  . 
Them. 


With 
Our 
.  Machines 

Seed  is  quickly  cut  to 
best  advantage.  Plant¬ 
ing,  fertilizing  and  cov¬ 
ering  is  accomplished 
at  any  depth  and  width 
of  row  desired,  all  in  one 
operation.  (Corn,  Pea, 
Bean  and  Ensilage  at¬ 
tachment  provided.) 

Digging  and  Sorting 
are  made  pleasant  and 
agreeable  work. 

Send  for  beautiful  il¬ 
lustrated  free  catalog, 
containing  “How  and 
When  to  Spray”  tables 
for  all  crops. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO., 

Dept  K,  27  Sabin  St., 


11,1  1  "  "  « 

Power  Sprayer 

Compressed  airdoes  the  work.  Automatic  in  operation.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  of  power  and  of  liquid,  easiest  handled,  does  most  effective  work. 

Road  the  report  from  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa 
sent  us  under  date  of  November  2,  1903. 

Covers  All  Sized  Trees 

Gentlemen:— In  using  your  sprayer  one  man 
drove  and  handled  one  extension  rod,  while  the 
thoer  looked  after  the  machine  and  handled  the 
other  rod.  In  spraying  on  both  sides  of  the 
wagon  and  between  the  two  rows  of  trees 
twenty-five  years  old.  thirty-five  feet  apart, 
with  ten  to  fifteen  year  old  trees  between, 
enough  power  was  developed  to  spray  per¬ 
fectly  every  tree  as  it  was  reached. 

“A.  T.  ERWIN,  Acting  Professor.” 
Under  above  conditions  2  men  sprayed  12  acres  a  day. 

Fitted!  to  Any  Wagon 

or  any  size  or  shape  of  supply  tank.  Maintains 
from  100  lbs  up  according  to  conditions.  Constant  driving  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Furnished  mounted  complete,  or  not  mounted  but  with  attachments  to 
fit  any  wagon  requested.  Either  with  or  without  mechanical  agitators  as  de¬ 
sired.  Free  booklet  describes  in  detail.  Ask  for  booklet  G. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL . 


hi 


MEW  UNIVERSAL”  LINE  OF  GARDEN  TOOLS 


6  STYLES  SEEDERS 

Opens  fur-  ||  Models 
row.  drops  B  of 

s?ghtia  Accuracy, 
covers, 
marks. 


Double  or  Single  Wheel  Hoe, 

Cultivator,  Plow,  Rake.  Changes  quick¬ 
ly  made.  Cultivate  between  or  astride 
the  rows.  Any  depth,  any 
width. 


Note  High  Arch  and  Plant  Guards . 
Bent  Oak  Handles  on  all  Tools. 
Details  on  full  line  tools  in  1904  free  catalogue.  Write  for  it. 


6 Tools  ini./  SffftTftm 

Combined  seeder,  marker.  ‘ L" 1 1 

nn 


Combined  seeder,  marker, 
hoe,  rake,  plow,  cultivator. 
Single  or  double  wheel. 
Every  adjustment 
easily  made.  For 
planting  and  all 
kinds  of  cultiva*1 
tion. 


Wheel  Plows 

with  cultivator,  rake  and  hoe 
attachments.  For  garden  and 
poultry  yards 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY.  54  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON, 


TUnilCllinC  AIT  n  1 1 II  Oil  nO  will  he  scattered  over  the  country  this  next  Spring.  They 
I  nUUOAIlUO  Ur  UlAnlUHUv  willnotbe  the  cold,  white  Brilliants,  but  they  will  be  the 


“BLACK 


DIAMONDS 


WHICH  ARE  PRINTED  ON  EVERY  BAG  CONTAINING  THE  GENUINE 


HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS.” 

THEY  ARE  YOUR  PROTECTION  AND  OUR’S. 

Our  new  book,  “  HUBBARD'S  FERTILIZERS  FOR  190^,"  is  ready,  and  we  will  be  pleased 
to  send  you  a  copy  free.  Send  us  your  name  and  address,  mentioning  this  paper. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Makers  of  the  HUBBARD  FERTILIZERS. 


1904 


1 17 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

I  have  had  letters  enough  lately  to  fill 
several  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  They  were 
all  welcome,  and  I  wish  more  of  them 
could  be  printed.  Here  is  one  from  Con¬ 
necticut: 

A  Neat  Capture.— “One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  who  had  suffered  from  the  incursions 
of  chicken  thieves,  thought  out  and  applied 
this  scheme  to  protect  his  poultry.  He 
had  an  electric  alarm  connecting  his  hen¬ 
house  door  with  a  bell  in  his  sleeping 
room  in  the  house.  Late  one  night  the 
alarm  bell  rang.  Seizing  his  double  barrel 
shotgun  he  went  to  the  henhouse,  and 
finding  the  door  open  he  gave  the  com¬ 
mand:  ‘Come  out  or  I’ll  shoot  you.'  ‘Don’t 
shoot,  I'll  come,'  said  the  man  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door  with  a  couple  of  hens 
in  his  hands.  He  was  escorted  to  the 
house,  a  constable  called  by  telephone, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  man  was  behind 
the  bars.  The  next  morning  a  horse  and 
covered  wagon  containing  coops  enclosing 
75  hens,  a  lot  of  hams,  beef  and  other 
provisions  was  found  deserted  a  mile  far¬ 
ther  on.  Evidently  he  had  a  confederate, 
who  thought  it  wise  to  desert  the  team 
and  escape.  The  parties  who  had  been 
robbed  reclaimed  their  property,  the  town 
officials  took  possession  of  the  horse  and 
wagon.  The  thief,  wTho  was  a  stranger, 
would  give  no  information;  he  is  now 
serving  out  a  two-year’s  term  in  the  State 
prison.  If  chicken  thieves  should  have 
reason  to  think  that  the  henhouses  they 
propose  to  visit  are  protected  as  my  neigh¬ 
bor's  was,  they  would  not  be  likely  to  take 
the  risk  of  entering  buildings,  so  they 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they 
could  take  from  th»  trees  and  fences.’’ 

Connecticut.  G-  F-  p- 

We  have  never  lost  much  from  thieves. 
Shep  is  a  good  night  watchman— but  this 
device  beats  him. 

A  Catch  Crop.— The  following  question 
comes  from  Connecticut: 

“I  am  raising  strawberries  upon  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  alone,  and  wish  to  plow 
under  some  green  crop  for  humus,  as  often 
as  possible.  What  can  I  sow  after  the 
picking  season  (about  July  4),  which  will 
make  enough  growth  to  pay  for  plowing 
under  next  Spring,  land  to  be  reset  with 
plants?  Will  any  of  the  clovers  do  it? 
Would  Cow-horn  turnips  and  rye  sown  in 
August  be  of  much  benefit?’’ 

In  our  locality  we  could  do  several 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


things.  As  soon  after  picking  as  possible 
plow  the  ground  and  sow  cow  peas  in  drills 
three  feet  apart.  Give  them  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  until  about  the  middle  of  August,  and 
then,  just  before  the  last  cultivation,  sow- 
three  pecks  of  rye  and  10  pounds  of  Crim¬ 
son  clover  seed  per  acre  right  among  the 
'  cow  pea  vines.  Then  let  the  field  alone 
until  the  following  Spring.  We  usually 
obtain  a  fair  catch  of  rye  and  clover  in 
this  way.  The  cow  peas  die  down  at  the 
first  hard  frost.  Another  plan  is  to  plow 
after  picking  and  give  good  culture  until 
about  the  middle  of  July.  Then,  if  possible, 
just  before  a  shower  sow  12  pounds  of 
Crimson  clover  and  V/s  pound  of  Cow-horn 
turnip  seed  per  acre,  working  it  in  with 
weeder  or  bush  drag.  Then  let  it  alone 
except  to  pull  part  of  the  turnips  for  feed¬ 
ing.  We  have  several  times  obtained  best 
results  with  the  cow  peas,  clover  and  rye, 
but  the  clover  and  turnips  are  surer.  I 
would  not  sow  rye  and  turnips  together. 

Safe  Money.— Here  we  have  a  word  from 
Kansas: 

“One  year  ago  three  smooth  and  slick- 
talking  men  came  here  to  catch  suckers. 
They  had  what  they  called  a  kitchen  cabi¬ 
net  or  security  safe.  They  got  rigs  and 
canvassed  the  county,  and  had  two  car¬ 
loads  of  safes  come  to  fill  their  orders. 
They  made  such  a  good  show  they  got  lots 
of  farmers  and  others,  to  buy  counties  for 
$300  to  $400  each  to  sell  safes  in;  some  paid 
cash,  other  their  notes  at  eight  per  cent. 
Some  are  canvassing  their  counties.  Some 
that  paid  cash  will  not  do  anything;  will 
lose  all.’’  D-  p-  N- 

That  money  is  safe  now — safe  in  the 
pockets  of  those  sharpers.  What  in  the 
world  does  a  farmer  want  a  safe  for?  It 
looks  to  me  like  a  clear  advertisement 
that  he  has  valuables  in  the  house.  I 
should  think  it  would  attract  robbers,  and 
in  some  lonely  place  it  would  be  no  pro¬ 
tection,  for  the  rascals  would  either  be 
able  to  smash  it  open  or  would  torture  the 
farmer  till  he  gave  up  the  key.  No  safe 
for  me.  Why  bait  thieves?  If  I  get  hold 
of  any  money  I  intend  to  keep  it  in  a  bank, 
and  not  in  any  private  safe.  There  is  a 
big  white  elephant  tied  to  a  post  not  far 
from  Hope  Farm.  Some  sharpers  induced 
the  farmers  to  take  stock  in  a  canning 
factory.  They  collected  their  money  and 
put  up  the  building  at  a  good  profit  to 
themselves,  and  now  it  stands  idle— a  loss 
to  the  stockholders.  I  have  watched  these 
sharks  at  work  in  many  different  places. 
They  can  talk  a  stone  wall  into  tears  if 
need  be.  The  worst  feature  of  it  is  that 
when  a  man  loses  his  money  in  one  of 
these  wild-cat  schemes  he  is  quite  likely 
to  try  to  save  it  out  of  things  that  ought 
to  go  to  the  women  and  children.  If  I 
should  see  such  a  man  attempt  to  punish 
himself  for  his  folly  by  shutting  off  his 
own  beer  and  tobacco  until  the  amount 


was  saved  I  should  feel  that  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  race  are  larger  than  I  supposed. 
But  did  anyone  ever  see  that  done? 

Alfalfa  in  Orchards.— Here  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  find  constantly  coming  up: 

“I  have  an  orchard  in  corn  stubbie 
which  I  intended  to  plow  and  seed  to  clover 
and  Timothy  in  the  Spring,  but  since  hear¬ 
ing  you  say  that  Alfalfa  is  a  better  or¬ 
chard  crop  I  thought  I  would  sow  that. 
Let  me  know  how  much  to  sow  per  acre, 
and  if  it  will  do  to  sow  in  Spring.  Can  I 
work  up  the  ground  enough  with  a  Cuta¬ 
way  harrow  without  plowing?  I  under¬ 
stood  you  cut  the  second  crop  and  raked 
it  around  the  trees  as  a  mulch.  Am  I  right? 
New  Jersey.  F-  E-  w- 

Considering  the  fact  that  my  experience 
with  Alfalfa  thus  far  has  resulted  in  total 
failure  there  is  some  humor  in  asking  my 
advice.  I  have  seen  several  orchards  in 
Alfalfa,  and  from  their  appearance  I  con¬ 
clude  that  it  would  be  about  the  worst 
thing  for  a  young  orchard,  and  one  of  the 
best  things  for  good-sized  bearing  trees.  It 
appears  to  stunt  and  hold  back  the  young 
trees.  When  the  trees  are  12  or  15  years 
old  and  the  Alfalfa  is  cut  at  the  right  time, 

I  believe  the  orchard  would  thrive.  I  have 
two  small  orchards  near  the  house  which 
I  shall  work  into  Alfalfa  as  soon  as  I  can. 
One  of  them  is  now  seeded  to  Orchard 
grass  and  clover  and  the  other  to  Crimson 
clover.  I  shall  pasture  hogs  in  these  or¬ 
chards  this  year,  and  next  year  break 
them  up  for  Alfalfa.  This  year  I  expect 
to  seed  a  piece  of  open  ground.  It  was  in 
corn  last  year.  I  expect  first  to  give  it  a 
good  coat  of  manure — from  cows  that  were 
fed  on  clover  hay.  Early  in  May  this  ma¬ 
nure  will  be  put  under  with  a  large  disk 
plow.  Then  we  plan  to  use  400  pounds  of 
iron  slag  per  acre,  working  it  in  with  the 
Acme  harrow.  I  then  intend  to  send  to 
the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  and 
get  at  least  200  pounds  of  soil  out  of  a  field 
where  Alfalfa  has  grown.  This  will  be 
scattered  over  the  field  after  which  20 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  will  be  evenly 
sown  and  the  whole  thing  worked  with 
the  weeder.  When  I  come  to  seed  the  or¬ 
chards  I  shall  do  the  same  unless  the  out¬ 
come  from  this  experiment  shows  that 
something  else  is  needed.  Perhaps  we 
shall  find  that  lime  is  needed  in  addition 
to  the  manure.  Possibly  a  light  seeding 
of  oats  will  pay.  We  shall  learn  about 
that.  Having  started  Alfalfa  in  the  or¬ 
chards,  I  plan  to  use  each  year  about  300 
pounds  acid  phosphate  and  100  muriate  of 
potash  per  acre.  From  my  present  obser¬ 
vation  I  would  use  this  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  first  cutting  of  Alfalfa  will 
be  made  into  hay,  fed  on  the  place,  and 
the  manure  hauled  back  to  put  around  the 
trees.  The  later  growth  will  either  be  cut 
and  left  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch  or  the 
hogs  will  be  turned  in  to  eat  it  down. 
The  appearance  of  the  trees  will  tell  which 
plan  is  better.  I  am  aware  that  I  must 
first  get  my  Alfalfa — something  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  yet.  It  is  worth  work¬ 
ing  hard  for,  yet  I  can  see  that  judgment 
is  required  in  using  it.  By  all  means  keep 
it  out  of  young  orchards.  We  would  keep 
away  from  our  boys  some  of  the  things 
which  might  not  injure  a  strong  man.  As 
to  preparing  the  ground  with  a  Cutaway 
harrow— if  I  used  it  alone  I  would  weight 


it  down  so  as  to  make  it  cut  as  deep  as 
possible,  even  if  I  had  to  use  three  horses. 
Alfalfa  must  have  a  deep  soil  to  root  in. 

Home  Notes. — The  snow  continues;  it  is 
now  piled  up  higher  than  ever,  and  Jack 
Frost  has  it  again  in  his  power  to  let  the 
hills  send  down  a  flood  or  hold  it  back 
till  the  rivers  can  discharge  their  load. 
Hope  Farm  makes  no  great  grumble  at 
the  snow,  largely  because  it  would  do  no 
good.  We  always  have  a  good  grass  cron 
after  such  a  Winter.  The  little  boys  find 
the  snow  a  source  of  revenue.  They  shovel 
off  sidewalks  and  scatter  ashes  on  the  ice 
and  put  a  silver  lining  on  their  bank  ac¬ 
counts . The  smallest  Doy  has 

three  hens,  and  is  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  often  makes  them  lay  two  eggs  a  day 
in  this  cold  weather.  Our  fishballs  were 
certainly  much  better  last  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  because  they  contained  the  big  hen’s 
egg!  The  boy  wants  more  hens,  but  he 
might  not  do  so  well  if  he  got  beyond  his 

capacity . Aunt  Eleanor  sends  me 

an  account  of  a  vote  of  some  school  chil¬ 
dren  in  Chicago.  They  were  asked  to  vote 
on  “Who  is  the  best  and  greatest  person 
that  ever  lived?”  Here  is  a  partial  state¬ 
ment  of  the  result: 

Washington,  14;  Lincoln,  7;  McKinley, 
6;  Roosevelt,  4;  “my  father,”  3;  “my 
mother,”  3;  Joan  of  Arc,  1;  Columbus,  1. 

Father  and  mother  did  pretty  well  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  other  votes 
represent  father’s  opinion!  A  man  may  take 
some  comfort  in  the  fact  that  though  he 
never  could  get  his  fellow  citizens  to  vote 
for  him  his  little  children  believe  in  his 
good  qualities.  Children  are  easily  fooled, 
you  say?  Don’t  you  believe  too  much  of 
that.  The  child  has  keen  instincts  about 
such  things.  Our  little  folks  once  sat  down 
to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word  “gen¬ 
tleman”  among  themselves.  They  named 
over  the  people  they  knew,  and  I  will  tell 
you  that  old  Noah  Webster  himself  could 
hardly  have  made  finer  distinctions.  If  a 
grown-up  man  came  and  intimated  that 
you  are  no  gentleman  you  might  want  to 
fight,  or  rather  conclude  that  he  might  be 
right— depending  somewhat  on  the  moral 
and  physical  size  of  the  man.  When  a 
little  child  sizes  you  up  and  puts  you  down 
as  “gent”  your  conscience  ought  to  ache. 
....  I  have  had  this  suggestive  note 
from  a  Canadian  reader: 

“I  relish  the  Hope  Farm  man’s  notes. 
True,  we  had  a  little  grudge  against  him, 
away  in  the  past,  when  we  thought  he  was 
too  severe  on  the  little  boys  for  playing 
George  Washington  on  the  cherry  trees, 
but  wre  have  forgiven  him  for  that  long 
ago  and  are  quite  sure  now  that  it  is  all 
right  between  him  and  the  boys,  and  tha* 
the  true  spirit  is  being  instilled  into  them.” 

R.  M. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  little  boys  left 
out  the  best  part  of  George  Washington’s 
performance  and  made  much  of  the  worst 
feature.  They  cut  the  tree  and  then  start¬ 
ed  to  say  they  didn’t  do  it,  though  th'' 
very  bark  was  on  their  hatchets.  I  have 
always  had  my  opinion  of  the  part  Father 
Washington  played— though  I  understand 
that  he  had  an  unusual  boy  to  deal  with. 
The  Hope  Farm  man  and  his  boys  are  on 
such  good  terms  that  they  would  vote  for 
him.  That’s  saying  a  good  deal— for  New 
Jersey.  h.  w.  c. 


“Hallocks 

Ideal 


POTATO  DIGGER 

Plow  and  Pulverizer 

We  have  been  experimenting  for  twenty 
years  on  farm  machinery.  In  that  time  we 
made  and  put  upon  the  market  the  world 
famous  Hallock  Flat  Tooth  Weeder.  It  prac¬ 
tically  revolutionized  top  soil  cultures.  By 
their  own  testimony  it  has  done  more  for  the 
farmers  than  any  other  cultivating  machine 
ever  invented.  We  also  made  Potato  Diggers. 
Some  of  them  were  not  as  successful  as  we 
could  wish.  Thousands  of  them  are  being 
used  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  their 
owners.  In  any  event  that  is 
what  they  say,  and  they  ought  to 
know.  But  we  were  not  satisfied. 
We  wanted  a  Potato  Digger 
which,  under  all  conditions, 

Works  Anywhere 

Jand  in  all  varieties  of  soil.  We  wanted  a 
Potato  Digger  which  was  the  fit  companion  to 
our  Weeder.  We  wanted  a  Potato  Digger 
which  would  first  turn  the  row  bottom  side  up, 
putting  the  weeds,  tops,  etc.  under  and  effectually  shake  out  the  dirt  and  leave  the  potatoes  all  the  potatoes,  on  top.  Well,  we  have  it 
in  our  “Hallock’s  Ideal  Potato  Digger,  Plow  and  Pulverizer.  Aside  from  being  the  best  Potato  Digger  ever  offered  to  the  public,  it  is  un¬ 
equalled  as  a  plow  and  pulverizer.  Take  off  the  row  agitator  and  the  agitator  fork  mold  board  will  plow,  disintegrate  and  pulverize  the  soil 
as  well  and  effectually  as  plowing,  harrowing  and  rolling  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  it  only  takes  one-third  of  the  time,  labor  and  expense. 
No  farm  can  afford  to  be  without  the  “IDEAL.”  We  say  it  the  machine  will  prove  it. 


We  want  a  good  active,  responsible,  energetic  Agent  in  every  section  of  the  country  to  handle  the  IDEAL”. 

We  will  sell  the  first  machine  in  each  locality  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  We  protect  our  agents.  The 
wise  man  will  surely  act  quickly  for  he  must  see  that  territory  on  this  machine  will  be  eagerly  sought  for. 

The  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  have  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  our  Plallock  Flat  Tooth  Weeder 
for  the  Eastern  and  Southern  territory.  The  Janesville  Machine  Co.,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  have  the  same  rights  for  the 
Western  territory.  Our  friends  will  therefore  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  this  well  known  and  valuable  machine.  I  he  patents  have  been 

fully  sustained  by  five  different  Circuit  Courts.  Write  to-day  for  circulars  and  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  tue  Digger. 

D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  BOX  800,  YORK,  PA. 
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MANCHESTER’S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

Feeding  Fat  and  Flavor  Into  Milk. 

Mr.  Manchester,  page  866,  refers  to  one 
of  the  most  live  and  important  subjects 
affecting  our  dairy  farmers.  Can  the 
amount  of  fat  in  milk  be  affected  by  the 
food  consumed?  In  spite  of  all  our  good 


Feeding  Grain  on  Straw. 

What  time  during  the  day  can  grain  in 
the  straw  be  fed  to  cows  so  that  they  will 
grind  the  grain,  and  what  time  of  day 
can  turnips  be  fed  so  that  the  milk  will 
not  taste?  x.  t. 

Cary  Mills,  N.  Y. 

The  only  experience  we  have  had  along 


scientific  men  have  said  on  our  inability  .... 
to  feed  fat  into  milk,  the  great  majority  this  line  is  in  feeding  oats  that  were  al- 
of  farmers  do  not  believe  it.  If  a  fact  has  lowed  to  ripen  for  grain  before  cutting, 
been  demonstrated  as  true,  why  should  We  have  found  that  the  cows  will  clean 
any  intelligent  man  refuse  to  believe  it?  the  gtraw  mucb  better  if  giyen  to 
kvery  up-to-date  dairyman  knows  that 

the  food  affects  the  quantity,  color  and  them  the  first  thing  in  the  morning, 
flavor  of  his  milk,  or  if  he  makes  butter  when  their  stomachs  are  empty  and  they 
it  affects  the  flavor,  color  and  texture  of  have  been  without  food  for  a  good  many 
his  product.  As  a  practical  man  he  wishes  hourg  We  baye  t  tQ  gee  tbe  cow 
to  learn  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  making 

milk  of  proper  quality,  and  I  will  illus-  clean  up  the  grain  that  drops  out 

trate  one  point  by  giving  an  incident  hap-  of  the  straw  while  they  are  feed- 
pening  in  our  section.  A  man  shipping  ing(  an(j  this  amounts  to  quite  a  loss 
miik  to  the  Boston  market  received  word  where  one  has  mucb  grain  of  this  kind 
that  his  milk  was  not  up  to  the  standard,  . 

and  he  must  change  feed.  Feed  was  feed.  In  cleaning  the  mangers  of  this 
changed;  milk  was  all  right,  but  cost  of  kind  of  litter  we  used  to  save  same  and 

production  was  more.  He  went  back  to  put  it  in  the  chicken  pens  for  them  to 

former  feed  some  time  later;  again  re-  ,  .  ,  ,  ,,  .  — 

.  .  «  *•«  work  over  and  clean  out  the  grain.  We 

ceived  same  notice.  Now,  if  our  scientific  t  . 

friends  are  right,  he  did  not  change  but  thing  it  is  poor  economy  to  feed  any 
the  looks,  and  possibly  taste  of  his  milk,  kind  of  grain  this  way  to  cows;  better, 
The  analysis  would  not  be  changed  ex-  if  possible,  to  get  it  thrashed  and  have 

cept  by  a  change  of  cows  or  a  trifle  per-  ,,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,  .... 

....  T,  ..  ...  the  grain  ground,  but  better  still  we 

haps  by  fresh  ones.  If  the  milk  contrac-  _  ’ 

tors  go  by  the  looks  of  milk,  is  it  not  ‘‘up  think  for  milk  production  is  to  cut  the 
to”  our  scientific  friends  to  tell  our  dairy-  grain  just  as  it  begins  to  come  in  milk, 
men  how  to  make  good-looking  milk?  when  it  will  be  a  palatable  feed.  The 
After  having  some  experience  in  making  CQWg  wm  eat  jt  clean  and  it  hag  a 
butter  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  say-so  ...  .  ...  ,  , 

of  any  one  scientific  man  would  not  con-  higher  nutritive  value  than  hay.  We 

vince  me  that  I  could  not  produce  milk  have  found  early-cut  oat  hay  a  really 
that  would  vary  in  the  amount  of  butter  valuable  food  for  the  production  of  milk. 
fa£  Our  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  Turni  can  be  gafel  fed  after  milking 
which  makes  necessary  12  per  cent  solids  .  . 

for  some  Summer  months  and  13  per  cent  either  morning  or  night,  care  being 
the  rest  of  the  year.  As  most  milk  pro-  taken  that  there  is  no  milk  in  the  barn, 
ducers  are  producing  practically  an  even  as  milk  .especially  when  warm,  will  take 


amount  of  milk  through  the  year,  no 


up  foreign  odors  quickly.  It  is  a  good 


change  should  be  produced  by  new  milk- 
ers  worth  mentioning.  Is  that  law  based  ru^e  always  to  get  the  milk  out  of  the 
on  a  fallacy,  the  idea  that  Summer  feed  barn  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
does  not  produce  as  rich  milk  as  Winter  milked.  In  beginning  the  feeding  of  tur- 
feed,  or  on  the  Practical  experience  of  ni  or  food  of  tMg  character,  do 

milk  producers  and  handlers?  The  prac- 

tical  butter  maker  cares  little  about  the  feed  very  much  at  a  time  until  the 

analysis  of  his  milk,  but  he  does  wish  to  animals  become  accustomed  to  them, 

know  if  it  is  possible  to  change  the  We  have  seen  cows  overfed  this  way  so 

amount  of  butter  he  can  churn  from  a  that  tbeir  breath  wag  enough  to  con_ 
quart  of  milk  by  a  change  of  feed.  Every  ...  ...  ,  ... 

up-to-date  dairyman  understands  that  cer-  tammate  any  stable,  and  would  give  the 
tain  feeds  produce  a  given  quantity  of  mi^  a  bad  flavor  while  being  drawn. 

milk  cheaper  than  others.  Does  the  man  KeeD/HQ  Wet  Brewers '  Grains 

who  uses  the  higher-priced  feeds  because  nccpiny  ntl  Dfewers  U rains. 

the  milk  looks  better  lose  that  extra  cost?  Will  brewers’  grains  put  down  in  a  silo 

TU-.  -Mnr.r.hAQtPr  nrimit<5  that  the  food  af-  keep  through  the  Summer  for  Winter  use? 

Mr.  Manchester  admits  that  tne  rooa  ai  If  it  can  ^  k  t  state  how  it  should  be 

fects  the  taste  of  milk,  a  fact  well  known 

to  all  dairymen.  Will  the  editor  now  ring 

up  those  scientific  men  who  have  told  The 

R.  N.-Y.  readers  that  the  flavor  of  m 

came  from  outside  of  the  cow? 

Massachusetts.  h.  o.  mead. 


w.  j.  m’c. 


put  down. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 

We  know  of  one  farm  where  the  wet 
grains  are  bought  by  the  carload  and 
put  in  the  silo  and  fed  out  daily.  These 
were  simply  shoveled  into  the  silo,  level¬ 
ed  and  trodden  down  hard.  We  know  of 
We  presume  that  the  Boston  con-  no  reason  why  they  will  not  keep  if  they 
tractor  to  whom  the  milk  was  shipped,  are  packed  in  so  that  the  air  is  excluded, 
as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mead,  depended  on  Unless  they  are  fed  from  daily  of  course 

,  x  fT,._0  the  top  layer  will  spoil,  and  even  if  fed 

taste  and  color,  and  as  soon  as  these  from  at  once  the  gilo  should  not  be  so 

were  all  right  was  satisfied.  City  milk-  large,  but  that  some  are  taken  from  the 
men  are  pretty  hard  to  please.  We  entire  surface  of  the  silo  each  day.  They 
formerly  shipped  milk  to  New  York  and  '"ill  deteriorate  rapidly,  and  unless  care- 
..  ,  ,  ,  ...  fully  used  the  mangers  will  be  unwhole- 

more  than  once  have  had  m  1  v  re  some  and  not  in  very  good  sanitary  con- 

to  us  as  "sour”  which  arrived  back  here  dition.  Personally  we  are  not  in  favor 
after  an  extra  120-mile  trip  in  perfectly  of  feeding  them  wet,  but  prefer  dry,  and 

sweet  condition.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  our  experience  even  with  the  dry  leads 

.  .  .  ,  ...  .  us  to  think  that  milk  of  poor  flavor  will 

flavor  and  color  of  milk  is  changed  by  follow  their  uge  unlegg  fed  yery  carefully 

various  feeds.  We  know  of  nothing  that  jn  limited  amounts. 

will  give  milk  of  a  better  flavor  than  jhe  ya/[/e  Qf  Bar/ey  Sprouts. 

wheat  bran  and  cornmeal,  but  a  combin-  can  you  g.iye  tbe  feed  vajues  resoective- 

ation  of  these  would  make  our  milk  cost  ly  of  dried  barley  sprouts,  wheat  bran  and 
,  .  ,  ,  .  .  Timothy  hay?  Our  dealers  are  booming 

too  much.  Gluten  feed  and  cotton-seed  barley  sprouts  this  Winter  as  being  much 

wi’ll  nrndneo  milk  nf  a  hisrh  color  but  Ucher  than  wheat  bran  in  protein  and  I 
will  produce  mine  oi  a  nign  color,  dul  have  always  been  suspicious  of  anything 

too  much  gluten  feed  or  distillers’  grains  that  had  to  be  pushed  so  hard. 

...  ,  .  ,.  .  .  a  -ntriii  E.  Downingtown,  Pa.  w.  t.  s. 

will  not  give  the  best  flavor.  Will  not  T,  ,  ,  .  x  .  .  .  . 

6  .  .  „  .,  _  If  by  barley  sprouts  you  refer  to  what 

Mr.  Mead  give  us  some  definite  figures  are  generally  called  malt  sprouts  that 
to  show  that  he  has  changed  the  amount  are  usually  made  from  barley  the  feeds 
of  fat  as  developed  by  the  churn  by  dif-  you  mention  have  the  following  digest- 
ferent  feeds?  Facts  are  what  we  want,  ible  constituents. 
and  not  guesswork  theories.  In  regard 

to  the  law  calling  for  12  per  cent  solids  wh'eat^bran8  ills 


in  Summer  and  13  per  cent  in  Winter, 
Prof.  Haecker,  of  Minnesota,  is  author- 


Pro- 

Carbo- 

tein. 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

.18.6 

37.1 

1.7 

.12.5 

40.5 

3.1 

.  2.8 

43.4 

1.4 

Timothy  hay  .  2.8 

Malt  sprouts  are  not  very  palatable, 
,  and  should  be  soaked  say  half  a  day  be- 

ity  for  the  statement  that  cows  upon  fore  feedjng  or  mixed  with  silage  for  the 

Summer  pasturage  do  give  milk  with  a  same  length  of  time.  Although  they  have 
less  per  cent  of  solids  than  upon  dry  a  better  analysis  than  wheat  bran  we 

feeds.  He  also  states  that  as  a  cow  in-  lik.e  tbe  bnm  better  if  the  difference  in 

_  .  price  is  not  too  great,  as  the  bran  is  pal- 

creases  in  her  period  of  lactation  the  atable,  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The 

water  content  of  the  milk  decreases,  sprouts  were  fed  to  quite  an  extent  in 
which,  of  course,  increases  all  solids  and  this  vicinity,  but  seem  to  be  going  out 

explains  somewhat  the  question  in  a  ?f  fashion-  Timothy  hay  you  will  notice 
,  .  m  w  has  a  very  small  protein  analysis,  and 

late  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  why  the  wkjie  bringing  the  highest  price  in  mar- 
per  cent  of  fat  increased.  Yes,  we  be-  ket  is  one  of  the  poorest  feeds  for  milk, 
lieve  that  the  flavor  of  milk  comes  par-  It  very  well  illustrates  the  fact  that  food 

tially  at  least  if  not  very  largely  from  fu?.s  are  aot  s?ld,  on  tbe  basis  of  their 

feeding  value,  but  supply  and  demand 


outside  the  cow,  but  are  open  to  con-  regulates  tbe  price. 


viction. 


H.  <5.  MANCHESTER. 


AOENTS  WANTED 

“MEND-A-RIP  ” 

^jrvtTwm 


DOES  ALL  KIND8  OF  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY 
STITCHING.  DOE8  ALL  KINDS  OF 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  RIVETING. 

A  PEPFtCX  HAND  SEWING 

1  MACHINE  •* 


AND  RIVETER 
- 1  COMBINED 

WILL  SAVE  THE  PRICE 
r  OF  ITSELF  MANY  TIMES  A  YEAR. 
1  To  show  It  means  a  sale.  Agents  make  from 
j  $3  to  |15  a  day.  One  agent  made  |20  the 
|  first  day,  and  wr’tes  us  to  hurry  more  ma¬ 
chines  to  him.  Write  for  terms  to  agents. 
J.  C.  Foote  Foundry  Co.,  Frederlektown,  Ohio. 


orn  Planting 


and  fertilizing  go  hand  in  hand.  y. 
You  can  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  0 
checks  and  putin  the  ground  all  com- 
mercial  or  home  made  fertilizers  in 
any  condition, as  wet, lumpy, etc.  with 


THE  ECLIPSE 


Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Distributer, 

With  Improved  Row  Marker. 

Adapted  as  well  to  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 
Hills  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Distributes  50  to 
450  lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre.  Wide  and  easy 
adjustment.  Light  draft,  weight  150  lbs. 
Easy  to  handle,  a  model  for  accuracy  and 
durability.  Investigate  our  Eclipse  Two 
Row  Two  Horse  Planter.  Agents  wanted  in 
new  territory.  Write  for  circulars  and  terms. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  76,  Chlcopoo  Falls,  Mass. 


Y 


OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service, experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  book¬ 
let.  J.  P.  Railway listltite,  Indianapolis  lad. 


Y 


aaasiansofthe  beery  bit 

Even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  u§ly  horse 
Cures  KicKers,  shyers,  runaways  etc 
FOUR  bits  in  one.  TEN  days  TRIAL 
PROF.  J.  q.  BEERY,  Pleasant  Hill. Ohio 


POULTRY  JOURNAL 

FREE 

Learn  how  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  They  live  on 
what  you  throw  away  and 
grow  while  you  sleep.  TJ.  S. 
Statistics,  show  $300,000,000 
from  this  industry.  Our  paper 
explains  how  it  is  done.  Ask 
for  copy  and  special  offer. 
Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co. 
Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CS  A  I  One  Cyphers  No.  3 

1  D  AA  1b  CL  360  -  Fgg  Incubator, 

new  (never  used!,  original  price  $37,  now  $25. 

15.  Jt.  UPHAM,  410  Third  Ave.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J 


ALL  STEEL  LAWN  FENCE 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Wo  make  all  kinds  of 
Lawn,  Farm,  Park  and  Cem¬ 
etery  Fence,  AND  SELL 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  manu¬ 
facturers*  prices.  SAVE 
AGENTS  COMMISSION  by 
writing  for  our  FREE 
- -  ,«,«»»-.  CATALOGUE. 

'  UP-TO-DATE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

985  North  Tenth  Street,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

THE  WIRE  BOARD  FENCING 


Strongest,  most  durable  and  economical  fencing 
on  the  market.  This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  is 
based  on  actual  experience,  and  absolute  facts.  We 
have  the  proof. Write  for  free  sample  aud  circulars. 

The  Truss  &  Cable  Fence  Co.,  $12  Cuyahoga  Bldg. , Cleveland, O. 

DO  YOU  WANT  IT  ? 

FROST 
BEST 
.CHEAPEST 

A  Fence  that  has  the  weight,  twice  the  strength  and 
three  times  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  Woven  Wire 
Fence.  We  make  it  and  sell  it.  Catalogue  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


— n 

GE 

OVER  AND  OVER  AGAIN 

farmers  write  us  and  say  that  they  have  used  PAOK 
Fence  for  15  years,  and  it  Is  still  In  service. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  C0„  Adrian.  Michigan. 


Saves  money  and  makes  friends.  We’ve 
—  been  proving  it  seventeen  years.  Write 
for  prices  on  wire  fence,  plain  and  barb 
wire.  Address  house  nearest  you. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

J  Waukegan,  111.  HOLLY,  MICH.  Cleveland,  O. 


flRE  FENCE  at  Wholesale.  A  43-inch 


Wine,  rtraut  stock  fence  29c per  rod. 
Send  for  price  list  and  FREE  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies.  J 

W.H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67  Leesburg,  Ohio. 


SILOS 


Best.  Cheapest.  Also  Horse  Powers,  Cut¬ 
ters,  Hay  Presses,  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Cobleskili,  N.  Y. 


UNION  LOCK  Poullfy 

Fencing 

has  been  fullytested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  for  Small 
Chicks. 

This  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
fence,  and  places  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly  ; 
does  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 
ground  without  cutting. 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 
Is  made  at  mills  in  Connecticut.  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  pay  freight,  and  allow  30  days  free 
trial.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn 
and  Poultry  Fencing.  Do  it  to-day. 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


WIRE  $1.40 


PER 
lOO 
LBS. 

SMOOTH  GALVAN  I ZEO  WIRE 

put  up  100  lbs.  to  abate,  gauges  from 
11  to  14  Inclusive.  Lengths  running  up 
to  250  ft.  Per  100  lbs.  $1.40.  Fence 
Staples,  all  sizes,  per  100  lbs. >  $2.00. 
Wire  Nalls,  assorted  in  a  keg,  per 
100  lbs.  $1.70.  Barbed  Wire,  per 
100 lbs.  $2.60.  Poultry  Netting,  Field  Fence,  etc.,  at 
low  prices.  Ask  for  free  catalogue  No.  57,  on 
merchandise  of  all  kinds  f  rom  Sheriffs  and  Receivers  sales 
(  IIII  AUO  IIOt'SK  WKKfklNU  CO..  3511.  it  Iron  Sis,  Chicago. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
8trong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily  Sendfor  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS,,  Ithaca,  N.  ¥. 

To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

The  Auto=Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  belt — DO  switch — no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en- 
Igine  now  oslng  batteries.  Folly  guar¬ 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

Motslnger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 

5  h  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  $100 
Five  Horse  Power,  $150 

Saws  wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Runs  spray 
pump.  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 

Cos  Cob,  Conn 


UfEBER  JR. 

ft.  Gasoline  Engines 

are  the  outgrowth  of  19  years  oi 
engine  building.  Notapproached 

for  itr«ngth,  eafoty,  simplicity  or  width 
of  duty.  Valuable  fora  loot,  of  farm 
duties.  A  ay  boy  can  run  them.  2)4  full  horee  power  at  leu  than  6  oti. 

Sr  hour.  Tested  and  ready  for  action  upon  arrlral.  Made  to  8t 
rmere*  needs. -\Otber  sites  up  to  800  b.  p.  Write  for  free  oatalogue. 

CAS  *  gasoline  engine  company, 

206.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

115  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WEBER 

Box 

Eastern  Office 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
i  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Bend  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

State  You*  Power  Meeda* 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  C0.«  Boi  26  STERLING,  ILL. 


THE  iTVEIZETSa  dfc  WEISS 

OIL  &  GAS  ENGINE 


Adopted  by  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Governments.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  sufest  power  known. 
Huns  with  common  Distillate  or 
Fuel  Oil.  Why  pay  an  enormous 
price  for  gasoline  when  you  can 
operate  a  M.  &  W.  engine  on  fuel 
costing  5c  per  gallon?  It  will  pay 
you  to  consult  me  before  placing 
your  order  elsewhere. 

For  Pumping,  Electric  Lighting, 
Charging  Storage  Batteries  and  all 
other  power  purposes.  Direct  coup¬ 
led  or  belted  dynamo,  sizes  1  to  60 
h.p.  Send  for  Catalogue,  Dept.  12. 
A.  MIKTZ, 

128-138  Mott  St  ,  New  York 


6,000  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THAT’S  the  num  ber  we  ha ve  installed— largely  on  the  farms  of  this 
country— in  the  13  years  we  have  been  building  them.  Right  now 
we  are  turning  out  four  and  five  a  day.  The  seal  of  public  approval 
has  been  set  upon  them.  For  adaptability  to  all  uses,  safety,  economy, 
effectiveness  and  ease  of  management,  no  other  engine  equals  the 
Lambert  patents. 

STATIONARY  AND  PORTABLE 

Stationary  inlldj  to  70  h.p.  Portable,  2  to  16  h.p.  Every  engine  given 
an  actual  hard-working  test  in  the  factory  before  going  out.  AH 
equipped  with  most  approved  modern  devices  to  secure  perfect  working. 
Any  novice  can  run  Lambert  engines.  There’s  no  end  to  the  special  farm  duties  they  are  adapted  to, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  little  cost  for  gasoline  considering  the  power  they  generate.  Let  us 
send  you  catalog  to  investigate  the  line.  Postal  brings  it  free. 

A.  LAMBERT  GAS  &  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  ANDERSON,  INDIANA, 
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MAPES.  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Winter  Egg  Records.— On  page  79  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  January  31,  1903,  O.  W. 
Mapes  tells  of  the  remarkable  success  of 
Mrs.  Crawford  with  330  hens.  Is  this 
woman  meeting  with  like  success  this 
Winter?  Does  Mr.  Mapes  know  of  any¬ 
one  during  the  last  three  months  who  has 
had  such  success,  and  if  so,  under  what 
circumstances?  w.  e.  t. 

Massachusetts. 

I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Crawford  recent¬ 
ly,  but  think  she  is  having  about  the 
same  success  as  last  Winter,  and  feeding 
on  about  the  same  plan.  Her  husband 
told  me  about  January  1  that  she  was 
keeping  about  100  hens  less  than  last 
Winter,  but  that  from  these  she  had  got 
not  less  than  50  eggs  daily  since  Thanks¬ 
giving.  Mr.  Turner  was  getting  50  eggs 
a  day  on  December  17  from  150  hens,  all 
fed  as  one  flock.  He  feeds  wheat  morn¬ 
ing  and  night  with  all  the  cooked  cut 
meat  and  bone  they  will  eat  each  day, 
shortly  before  the  evening  feed  of  wheat 
Is  given.  Nothing  else  is  given  except  a 
very  little  cabbage.  An  account  of  his 
last  Winter’s  experience  with  500  hens  is 
given  in  Bulletin  212,  Cornell  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  Page  76  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  gives  the  record  of  Mrs. 
Cook’s  flock,  showing  that  the  “possi¬ 
bilities”  with  hens  are  very  promising. 

Feather  Duster  Brooders.— Will  Mr. 
Mapes  tell  how  Mrs.  Fuller  succeeded  with 
her  feather  dusters?  It  seems  to  me  that 
not  enough  allowance  is  made  for  the  heat 
of  the  chicks.  I  have  often  kept  25  In  a 
box  with  an  old  garment  thrown  over 
them  and  they  would  be  all  right  in  the 
morning.  e.  a.  g. 

Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Fuller  only  had  moderate  suc¬ 
cess,  I  believe,  with  her  feather  dusters. 
Still  I  think  she  did  as  well  as  many  of 
us  sometimes  do  with  brooders.  She 
says  she  got  a  lot  of  experience  that  will 
help  her  another  year.  She  made  one 
mistake  in  trying  to  keep  too  many 
chicks  in  one  box.  It  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  a  few  chicks  will  pass  the 
night  safely  in  mild  weather,  covered 
with  an  old  garment  as  suggested,  but 
when  40  or  50  are  put  in  one  box  there 
is  great  danger  that  they  will  huddle 
for  mutual  warmth,  and  those  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cluster  suffer  for  want  of 
good  air,  often  being  suffocated  out¬ 
right. 

A  Six-acre.  Hen  Farm.— Will  Mr.  Mapes 
tell  how  many  hens  can  be  profitably 
raised  on  six  acres  of  land?  What  kind 
would  he  recommend  as  the  most  profit¬ 
able?  -w.  G.  M. 

Pennsylvania. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  hens  can  be 
profitably  kept  on  six  acres.  So  much 
depends  on  the  man,  and  on  the  location 
with  reference  to  markets,  etc.  With 
suitable  buildings  and  yards  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  keep  2,000.  If  eggs  are 
to  be  the  main  source  of  income  the 
Leghorn  breeds  will  be  found  good, 
though  Mrs.  Crawford  says  she  never 
can  get  as  good  results  in  Winter  from 
Leghorns  as  from  larger  breeds.  Where 
roasting  birds  are  wanted  Leghorns  are 
simply  “no  good.”  The  American  or 
Asiatic  breeds  will  be  found  more  satis¬ 
factory  for  such  uses. 

Early  Moulting. — I  notice  that  my 
nens  wear  their  overcoats  all  Summer  and 
lay  eggs  until  cold  weather,  about  No¬ 
vember  1;  then  shed  their  coats.  Now, 
January  1,  they  begin  to  lay.  Can  Mr. 
Mapes  tell  how  to  make  the  hens  change 
their  moulting  season  to  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember?  i  c 

Quincy,  Ill. 

Various  expedients  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  hastening  the  moulting  sea¬ 
son,  but  there  is  none  that  I  can  recom¬ 
mend.  Semi-starvation  for  two  weeks 
in  August,  followed  by  liberal  feeding, 
seems  to  have  some  effect  in  hastening 
the  feathers  to  fall.  I  have  tried  this  a 
number  of  times,  but  cannot  say  that 
the  hens  commenced  to  lay  any  earlier 
than  others  that  were  not  so  treated. 

Trouble  with  Pigs.— On  page  30  Mr. 
Mapes  speaks  of  “fits  in  pigs"  and  asks 
Whether  it  is  common.  I  think  the  trouble 
is  known  as  “spasm  of  the  glottis”  and  is 
usually  caused  by  heavy  feeding  and  too 
warm  quarters,  especially  where  the  pigs 
are  red  in  open  air  in  cold  weather  in  cold 
fe®f  _  ,  c.  e.  w. 

From  the  best  information  obtainable 
the  trouble  we  had  with  our  pigs  was 
evidently  what  is  known  as  “spasm  of 
the  glottis,”  as  stated  by  this  corre¬ 
spondent.  The  symptoms  and  condi¬ 
tions  were  the  same,  except  that  our 
pigs  are  fed  warm  slop  instead  of  cold. 
\\e  found  them  most  liable  to  an  at¬ 
tack  when  roused  suddenly  from  their 
warm  nest,  and  permitted  to  rush  out  at 
once  to  the  trough  in  the  yard  on  cold 
mornings.  Their  slop  is  fed  in  the  open 
air,  and  shelled  corn  afterwards  in  racks 
inside  the  building.  Since  reversing  the 
order  of  feeding  and  permitting  them  to 
eat  their  corn  first  before  going  out  of 
doors  for  their  slop  we  are  having  very 
little  trouble.  I  tried  this,  thinking  it 
would  be  good  to  get  the  glottis  “lim¬ 
bered  up”  before  going  out  to  the 
rough.  A  near  neighbor  has  recently 
lost  two  in  the  same  way  out  of  a  pen  of 
three.  His  were  fed  inside  a  warm  pen, 
on  warm  feed,  showing  that  a  sudden 
cnui  is  not  entirely  responsible  for  the 
spasms.  He  kept  his  in  a  warm  base¬ 


ment  stable  which  does  not  freeze  at  all. 

Feeding  Questions.— Are  you  feeding 
the  anti-corn  mixture  this  Winter,  and 
how  many  eggs  do  your  hens  average  per 
day  at  this  time?  Do  you  feed  any  green 
feed  in  Winter,  as  cut  clover,  cabbage  or 
other  vegetables?  When  you  feed  a  mash 
in  the  morning,  do  not  your  hens  sit 
around  without  exercise  until  noon,  and 
do  you  consider  this  sitting  around  all 
huddled  up  as  good  for  egg  production  as 
when  the  hens  are  scratching  for  wheat 
at  morning  and  again  at  noon  with  wheat 
again  at  night  and  corn  fed  twice  a  week 
for  night  feed  and  with  this  ration  cut 
clover  in  boxes  all  the  time  with  beef 
scraps  in  boxes  before  them?  c.  a.  b. 

New  York. 

I  believe  I  have  never  taken  any  pains 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  an  ability  to  se¬ 
cure  a  big  Winter  yield  of  eggs  is  not 
one  of  my  strong  points.  “Physician 
heal  thyself,”  as  a  term  of  derision,  has 
been  familiar  to  man  for  centuries,  yet 
the  fact  that  doctors  sicken  and  die  is 
no  excuse  why  earnest  men  should  not 
enter  the  medical  profession  and  do 
their  best  to  combat  disease.  There 
comes  a  time  every  Winter  when  I  have 
to  consult  our  record  of  sales  for  the 
year  in  order  to  keep  up  my  courage. 
Our  books  show  that  the  cash  sales  from 
our  poultry  (mostly  eggs)  for  the  year 
just  passed  have  been  over  52,900.  Just 
about  half  of  this  was  required  to  pay 
for  feed  supplied.  Most  of  the  balance 
represents  the  pay  for  our  labor  In  car¬ 
ing  for  them.  This  is  hardly  one  man’s 
work,  as  we  care  for  them,  except  for  a 
short  time  in  Spring  when  we  are  hatch¬ 
ing  and  raising  young  stock,  when  part 
of  a  second  man’s  time  is  needed.  The 
hens  do  not  interfere  with  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  farm  along  usual  lines 
in  the  least.  We  are  still  using  the 
anti-corn  mixture  for  all  our  older 
shotes  with  satisfaction,  but  for  the 
hens  we  are  carefully  feeling  our  way 
towards  some  system  that  promises  to 
produce  more  Winter  eggs.  Our  pens  of 
50  are  laying  at  this  writing  (January 
27)  all  the  way  from  two  or  three  up  to 
10  or  12  eggs  a  day.  Some  pens  that  are 
four  or  five  years  old  are  doing  but  lit¬ 
tle  yet,  but  all  are  laying  some.  We  are 
using  no  green  feed  whatever.  Critics 
may  lift  their  hands  in  horror,  but  I 
stuffed  a  pen  with  cabbage  last  Winter 
until  it  fairly  smelled  of  sauerkraut,  and 
got  no  more  eggs  than  from  other  pens 
which  had  no  green  feed.  When  hens 
“sit  around  huddled  up  in  a  bunch  most 
of  the  time”  the  outlook  is  not  favorable 
for  eggs.  Because  a  hen  has  had  a  full 
meal  of  “mash”  in  the  morning  is  no 
reason,  however,  why  she  should  thus 
“sit  around.” 

We  are  certainly  getting  more  eggs 
now  from  those  hens  that  get  more 
mash  in  the  morning  than  they  will  eat 
in  an  hour,  than  from  those  that  clean 
their  trough  quickly.  My  cousin’s  pen 
of  20  hens  that  I  was  privileged  to  see 
when  they  were  laying  from  16  to  19 
eggs  a  day  in  the  month  of  January  were 
fed  a  mash  in  the  morning,  more  than 
they  would  eat.  Their  trough  was  gen¬ 
erally  cleaned,  however,  by  11  o’clock. 

I  have  never  tried  the  plan  of  keeping 
cut  clover  and  meat  scraps  before  them 
all  the  time,  with  grain  three  times  a 
day  as  spoken  of  above,  but  it  recom¬ 
mends  itself  to  my  judgment  as  a  prom¬ 
ising  system  of  feeding,  o.  w.  mapes. 


ACME  .Pulverizing  Harrow 

W0  SWi  ofl  |!|od  OmdiPf*  and  I 


SIZES 

3  to  13/4  feet 

Agents 
Wanted 


yC)od  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

The  best  pulverizer— cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Sent  on  Trial 

To  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory, 
Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

_  _ _ _  _  _ _  “An  Ideal  Harrow” 

I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San^'ra^cis^Porfiand!  ercl 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Branch  Houses:  1  t  O  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO.  240  7th  Avo.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS.  I  3  1  6  W.  Oth  St  KAN- 
SAS  CITY,  MO.  215  E.  Jefferson^SLjJLOUISlMLLE^^KY.^^CjOf.^Water^atid  W.  Cay  St...  COLUMBUS  '  OHIO. 


S.  I.  ALIEN*  CO, 
Box  1107 -V 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


or 


v.i 


£>05 


THE  EASY  WAY 


HOEING  CULTIVATING. 

**  No  4  Combined  Drill  does  gardening  "the  easy  way.’*  It  has  been  brought  to 


PLANTING 

PLANET  JR.  such  a  high  state  of  perfection  that  it  is  now  absolutely  indispensable  to  best  suc¬ 
cess  in  gardening  and  truck  farming.  It  sows  accurately  in  rows  and  drops  accurately  in  hills— four,  six,  eight,  twelve,  or 
twenty-four  inches  apart.  The  feed  Is  automatically  stopped  by  simply  raising  the  plow  out  of  the  ground  and  it 
starts  work  again  when  the  plow  does.  Sows  or  drops  all  kinds  of  garden  and  vegetable  seeds.  In  addition  to  planting 
|the  seed  it  cultivates  astride  or  between  the  rows,  throwing  earth  to  or  from,  and  plows,  opens  furrows,  hills  up,  etc.  Un¬ 
deniably  the  best  general  purpose  tool  obtainable  at  any  cost  for  the  private  gardener  or  trucker. 

THE  “PLANET  JR.” 

No.  1 2  Double  Wheel  Hoe  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  made.  It  also  does  the  work  "the  easy  way.”  With  its  great 
variety  of  attachments,  it  is  suited  to  all  hand  garden  and  truck  farm  work.  Cultivates  all  plants  astride  or  between  the 

-  rows,  whether  in  continuous  drill  or  in  hills.  Throws  the  earth  to  or  from,  hills  up,  opens  furrows 

breaks  up  the  top  crust,  and  kills  all  weeds  as  fast  as  a  man  walks.  Handles  are  adjustable  to  fit 
man  or  boy.  Makes  gardening  and  trucking  jasy  and  profitable.  Saves  expensive  hand 
labor.  The  price  is  solow  as  to  put  it  within  the  easy  reach  of  all.  Write  today  for 
our  new  1904  Catalogue.  It  shows  the  full  "Planet  Jr."  line  embracing  Plain  and 
Combined  Seeders,  Wheel  Hoes,  Hand  Cultivators,  Walking  Cultivators,  Har¬ 
rows,  One  and  Two-Horse  Riding  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  etc. 

More  than  100  illustrations,  including  16  beautiful  half  tones  show¬ 
ing  home  and  foreign  farm  and  garden  scenes. 

Froe  by  mall  for  the  asking 


JUf  Jf  §  S  AA|/r  Combined 
f  g#il  rili  I# I# ft  Weeder and  Seeder 

The  farmer  who  knows  the  value  of  light  surface  stirring  and  weeding  of 
growing  crops  recognizes  in  this  the  prize  implement.  It  is  the  flat  tooth 
cultivator.  You  kuow  what  that  means— its  special  adaptability,  its 
service,  its  results.  Increases  crop  25ft  to  40ft .  There  is  but  one  flat 
tooth— t  he  only  satisfactory  tooth— the  Hallock  patent.  We  have  the 
right  to  manufacture  it 

The  Seeder  Attachment 

moans  getting  a  good  stand  of  clover,  timothy  and  other 
grasses.  It  sows  them  all,  and  its  positive  force  feedcan 
be  adjusted  to  sow  accurately  from2  to  18  quarts  per  acre. 

Especially  valuable  in  the  wheat  fields,  as  the  surface 
cultivation  benefits  the  wheat  and  at  the  same  time  the 
grass  seed  is  sown  and  lightly  covered.  The  seeder  can  be 
readily  attached  to  or  detached  from  the  weeder  frame, 
hither  is  sold  separately  when  desired .  Catalogue  is  free. 

Don’t  fail  to  write  for  free  book  of  field  scones,  showing 
half-tones  from  photographs  of  the  weeder  in  actual  use. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  1547  North  Beaver  Street 

— — — —  


$4.45 


We  sell 
e*ery- 
thing 
for  the 
horse. 


$14.60 


We 
sell 
1  inch 
Buckles 
10c  doz. 


buys  this  single  harness, 

complete  with  I  hitch  rein. 
%in.  bridle  withslde  orover 
check.  Folded  breastcollar.l 
In.  traces,  2}£in.saddle,Hnes 
to  loopl  nto  bit.  Catalogue 
shows  105  stvles  harness. 

GUT  THIS  AD 

ingly  low  prices.  Write  for 


buys  this  double  driving 
harness.  Has  heavy  1%  in. 
traces  doubled  and  stitched. 
Handsome  pads,  X  in.  bridle 
wi  th  overor  side  checks  com¬ 
plete  with  lines,  neck  yoke 
and  choke  straps,  two  hitch 
reins;  collars  extra  *1.40, 


$17.00 


We 


1  Inch 
snaps 
14c  doz. 
1)4in.33c 


harness;  l'A 

s.  Foie 


$12.45 


We 
sell 
harness 
repairs  of 
all  kinds. 


for  this  farm  _ 

inch  traces,  18  ft.  lines. _ 

and  breast  straps  l!/2  inch, 
with  snaps  and  slides.  Com¬ 
plete  in  every  way  with  straps, 
lines,  2  hitch  reins  etc.  Col-  ' 
lars  extra  *1.30.  Write  for 

catalogue  and  see  our  com- _ _ _  _ _ _ _ 

_____  ,  -  plete  line  of  harness,  saddles,  fly  nets,  blankets  &  robes. 

OUT  us  hnd  we  will  mail  you  our  free  harness  catalogue.  Don't 

M A R V I n“  SMI TH*C OMPANY  ' "6 H I CAG O?" "f LL IN  Ol  S.' 


buys  this  team  harness  with 
combination  leather  and 
chain  traces.  Heavy  Hat 
pads,  lines,  bridle  and  breast 
straps,  cut  from  heavy 
leather.  A  splendid  harness 
for  all  around  work.  Extra 
collars  *1.50.  Breaching  *3.00. 


We  Make  What  We  Sell  &  Sell  What  We  Make 

SI  °°J LT  catalogue  house.  We  manufacture  buggies  and  sell  them-all  of  them-direct  from  ot,r  fnotorv  to  the  „cer  NT n  mb 


We  do  not  run  a  catalogue  house.  We  manufacture  buggies  and  sell  them— all  of  thom—diror.f  .  ..  », 

or  retail  dealer  can  get  them  unless  he  buys  from  us  at  the  price  you  pay  For  1904  we  are  sm  I A  A  nftlUfB  mai’SEam 

plying  the  world  of  buggy  users  with  a  special  bargain  in  both  price  and  quality,  a  buggy  that  has  100  POINTS  OF  MERIT 

Make 
To 
Your 
Order 

a 


users  wim  a  special  uaigainmootn  price  ana  quality,  a  buggy  that  has  IUU  lUUlKO  Ul  Efl£nl 

Split  Hickory  Special  Tol““F$50 

hide  we  ever  _ - A  Two  Years’  Iron-Clad  J?4  ATTFF 


The  finest  vehicle  we  ever 
turned  out  of  our  immense 
plant  the  equal  of  any 
for  which  others  ask 
$76  and  more.  To 
prove  all  our  claims  for 
the  1904  Split  Hickory 
Special,  we  propose  to  ship 
you  one  on 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

Hitch  up  to  it.  examine  it,  note 
the  100  points  of  merit,  then  decide, 
after  30  days,  whether  you  keep  or 
return  it. 

Send  for  our  FREE  136-1' age  Catalog 
of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  und  Harness. 


Years’  Iron- Clad  GUARANTEE 

goes  with  every  Split  Hickory  Special  for  1904,  a  guarantee  that  pro¬ 
tects  you  absolutely.  \\  e  cannot  give  full  specincations  here  of  the 
way  this  buggy  is  furnished  regularly.  It  has  over  100  Points  of 
Merit  and  many  special,  desirable  features  not  found  on  any  other 
,e  marliet*  Below  we  give  a  few  of  them. 

Split  Hickory  second  growth  wheels  with  screws  through  the  rims 
to  prevent  splitting;  inch  round  edge  steel  tires  set  hot,  long  dis¬ 
tance,  dust  proof  axles  with  cemented  axle  beds,  two  more  clips  on  the 
axles  than  are  furnished  on  other  buggies,  oil  tempered,  graded  and 
graduated  springs,  choice  of  wooden  spring  bar  or  Bailey  body  loop, 
lb oz.  imported  all  wool  broadcloth  upholstering,  open  bottom  spring 
cushion,  solid  panel  spring  back,  water-proof  top  with  genuine  No.  1 
enameled  leather  quarters  and  back  stays,  back  stays  padded  and 
stitched,  all  wool  headlining,  28  oz.  Fairfield  rubber  roof  and  back 
ain*  hack  curtain  lined  and  reinforced,  four  roll  up  straps,  rubber 
side  curtains,  full  length  velvet  carpet,  panel  carpets  and  toe  carpet- 
padded,  patent  leather  13  inch  dash,  longitudinal  center  spring,  board 
boot  on  back  of  body,  quick  shifting  shaft  couplings,  16  coats  of 
paint,  oil  and  lead  foundation,  all  wood  work  carried  100  days  in  pure 
oil  and  lead  before  priming.  We  furnish  this 
buggy  with  any  color  gear  wanted,  with  the 
body  plain  or  fancy  stripe,  with  three 
or  four  bow  top,  high  or  low  wheels, 
arched  or  dropped  axles,  wide  or 
narrow  body,  different  design 
of  upholstering  in  cushion  and 
back,  in  fact,  can  make  any 
reasonable  changes  that  may¬ 
be  desired,  finishing  the 
buggy  to  order,  shipping 
promptly  and  guaranteeing 
perfect  satisfaction. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  today. 
It  will  post  you  on  how  to 
buy  a  good  buggy  jit  a  price 
that  will  guarantee  you  your 
money’s  worth. 


NOTE — \1  c  manufacture 
a  full  line  of  high  grade 
Harness,  sold  direct  to  user 
at  wholesale  prices. 


THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MANUFACTURING  C0>  (H,  C.  Phelps,  President),  3139  Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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PRODUCING  EGGS  IN  WINTER. 
Methods  of  a  Successful  Man. 

Part  I. 

Special  Care  Needed. — Those  recent 
statements  by  Mr.  Mapes,  together  with 
the  reports  on  the  subject  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  at  Cornell,  show  that  Winter  eggs 
are  considered  a  very  uncertain  quantity 
even  by  experienced  poultrymen.  This 
is  not  as  it  should  be.  From  my  own  ex¬ 
perience  I  am  sure  that  not  only  poultry- 
men  but  also  many  farmers,  especially 
of  that  large  class  who  have  small  farms 
of  their  own,  could  devote  much  of  their 
time  in  Winter  to  a  special  care  of  hens 
with  good  and  certain  profits.  We,  that 
is  my  wife  and  I,  own  a  small  farm  of  30 
acres,  which  we  are  devoting  to  a  variety 
of  interests,  chief  of  these  are  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  small  fruits,  market  garden  and 
truck  crops;  but  we  also  keep  two  cows, 
about  20  hogs,  a  dozen  hives  of  bees  and 
a  flock  of  from  125  to  130  hens.  A  full 
account  of  the  income  from  all  these 
sources  has  been  kept  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  I  think  from  no  one  of  these 
has  the  profit  been  more  even  and  reli¬ 
able  than*  from  the  sale  of  eggs  in 
Winter. 

A  Good  Record. — During  the  six 
months  of  each  year  which  require  more 
or  less  housing,  namely  November,  De¬ 
cember,  January,  February,  March  and 
April,  a  total  of  24  months,  this  flock 
has  laid  an  average  of  37  eggs  per  100 
hens  per  day,  which  will  be  found  to  be 
but  a  trifle  less  than  the  average  of  the 
“banner”  flock  of  pullets  in  the  Cornell 
feed  tests,  although  this  flock  comprised 
quite  a  number  of  older  hens  a  part  of 
the  time.  A  difference  is  plainly  seen  in 
the  last  year  of  the  table  below,  when 
the  entire  flock  consisted  of  pullets.  The 
number  of  dozens  laid  each  month  is  as 
follows: 


1899.  1900.  1901.  1902. 

1900.  1901.  1902.  1903. 

November  .  29  53  47  59 

December  .  64  97  74  90 

January  . 145  U07  115  163 

February  . 143  94  100  167 

March  . 162  161  163  201 

April  . 162  138  150  189 


The  flock  at  present  promises  fully  to 
equal  the  average  of  the  past,  having 
laid  55  dozen  in  November,  105  dozen  in 
December  and  at  present  date,  January 
20,  are  averaging  five  dozen  per  day,  al¬ 
though  the  mercury  has  of  late  been 
sporting  anywhere  between  zero  and  10 
degrees  below. 

Breed  and  Conditions. — Concerning 
breeds  there  has  been  something  of  a 
variety  in  this  flock.  Good  grade  mon¬ 
grels  with  a  large  dash  of  Leghorn 
blood,  purebred  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas  and  White  Wyandottes 
all  figured  largely  in  the  flock  at  some 
time  during  the  period,  and  they  showed 
very  little  difference  in  their  laying 
qualities.  What  slight  difference  I  could 
detect  was  to  the  credit  of  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  and  the  entire  flock  is  now  com¬ 
posed  of  that  breed.  As  the  hens  have 
occupied  the  same  quarters,  and  the 
treatment  has  been  practically  the  same 
during  the  whole  period,  I  will  describe 
both  in  detail.  To  give  a  clear  idea  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  these 
hens  are  kept,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
briefly  how  the  farm  is  managed.  As 
before  stated  small  fruits  and  truck 
crops  are  grown  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties;  these  are  largely  sold  at  retail,  and 
between  managing  the  work  in  the  fields 
and  marketing  the  crops  my  time  is 
pressingly  occupied  during  the  Summer; 
but  as  we  do  not  board  the  help  my  wife, 
who  is  a  true  lover  of  hens  and  chickens, 
rears  the  young  stock  and  takes  general 
oversight  of  the  poultry  department. 
Under  her  care  the  pullets  are  always  in 
prime  condition  in  the  Fall.  Only  Sum¬ 
mer  crops  are  grown,  and  the  men  are 
hired  only  for  the  busy  season.  So  after 
the  season  is  closed  by  frost  in  the  Fall 
there  is  no  produce  to  market  but  eggs 
and  butter,  and  these  are  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale  and  sent  by  a  neighboring  butcher. 
Our  market,  Harrisburg,  is  eight  miles 
away.  Then,  being  relieved  from  the 


press  of  Summer  work,  I  give  my  first 
attention  to  the  care  of  the  hens  and 
other  live  stock.  To  show  how  well  such 
work  may  be  made  to  pay  even  in  a 
small  way,  I  will  state  that  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  at  present  for  the  butter  and  eggs 
from  two  cows  and  130  hens  are  at  the 
rate  of  about  $00  per  month.  The  five  or 
six  hours  each  day  that  are  not  required 
for  this  work  I  usually  devote  to  prun¬ 
ing  and  general  preparations  for  the 
next  season’s  work. 

Winter  Management. — Having  on 
hand  the  proper  number  of  hens  or  pul¬ 
lets — the  latter  preferred — well-bred, 
well-reared  and  vigorous  as  possible 
with  the  first  approach  of  uncomfort¬ 
ably  cool  weather  in  Fall  they  are  con¬ 
fined  to  their  houses  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  and  on  stormy  days.  As  the  season 
advances  they  are  shut  in  entirely,  ex¬ 
cept  that  when  the  weather  is  fine  and 
there  is  no  snow  they  are  occasionally 
allowed  to  run  in  the  yard  for  10  or  15 
minutes,  and  then  returned.  During 
mid-Winter  they  have  been  constantly 
confined  for  two  months  at  a  time  with 
no  bad  results.  D.  l.  iiaetman. 

Pennsylvania. 


HUMPHREY 


PURE 

AIR 


Brooder 

I  Raises  every  healthy  chick. 
BjjiJPrefectly  clean.  No  crowd- 
Get  free  Poultry  Book. 


ing. 


[Humphrey,  Topp  St.  Factory,  Joliet,  III. 


Save  T wo  Thirds 

of  the  oil  and  get  20  per  cent  more  chicks 

Uulng  VON  CULIN  INCUBATORS 

Absolutely  the  highest  grade  machine  on  market  and 
Bold  lower  than  any  other  in  Ite  class.  Will  pay  for  it- 
Belffirst  season  by  what  it  eaves  and  bigger  hatches. 
Our  “Boiled  Down”  Catalog  proves  aU  claims.  8ent  free. 

Wsjlandlnc’h.  k  fflfg.  Co.  Box  77,  Wajland,  N.Y. 


382  FIRST  PRIZES 

AWARDED  PRAIRIE  STATE,* 
INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 

The  Unlted'States  Government  | 
continues  to  use  them  exclu¬ 
sively;  also  the  largest  poultry 
I  and  duck  breeders.  Our  catalog 
I  will  Interest  you.  Sendforone.  I 
I  Prairie  State  Incubator  Oo.| 
Homer  City.  Pa. 


3 


1 .80  For 
.  200  Egg 


/INCUBATOR 

Perfeot  In  construction  and 
notion.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


You 


Buy  A  Certainty 

I  When  You  Buy  a  Cyphers  Incubator. 

Guaranteed  to  hatch  more  chicks  and 


better  chicks  than  any  other  make, 
or  your  money  1  ack.  Adopted  and 
endorsed  by  36  Government  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Used  by  more  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen  than  all  other 
makes  combined.  Complete  catalog  freeif 
£>  you  name  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,  N.Y. Chicago,  III.  New  York,  N.Y.  Boston,  Mass. 


STRICTLY 
. -AUTOMATIC 
\THROUGHQUT 


Victor] 


Incubators 

are  truthfully  pictured  and  their 
actual  working  told  in  about  30 
of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 
|  gives  information  about  the 

chicken  business.  We  begin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
it  with  the  marketing  of  the  fowls.  There’s  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  incubators  are  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons,  f  You  can  counton 
hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  back  if  not  al  1  we  claim . 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  is  free.  Just  say  “Send  Victor 
Book”  and  we’ll  doit.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OP  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NE VEU  BEEN  EQUALED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success,  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  B.  Jatnesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Incubator  Book 

The  Best  That  Was  Ever  Written. 


If  you  wish  to  buy  an  incubator  wisely, 
read  this  book.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who 
has  spent  22  years  iu  perfecting  an  ideal  in¬ 
cubator.  It  tells  of  the  mistakes  he  made 
and  that  others  are  making— and  how  to 
avoid  them.  It  tells  you  his  experience 
with  all  sorts  of  incubators — the  good  points 
and  the  weaknesses  of  all.  It  tells  you  ho_w 
he  has  perfected  the  Racine  Incubator— in 
22  years— until  it  includes  all  the  good 
points  that  any  man  has  discovered.  The 
book  is  interesting— fascinating  and  you 
will  know  which  incubator  you  want  when 
you  read  it — the  book  is  free.  Write  for  it. 
Warehouses:  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Address,  r 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine.  Wis 


S  I  I-  o  s 

1  ©O'*. 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood* 

U  W  to  build,  plant,  fill  and 
II  U  if  feed.  Vonrpost  office  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  Illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  onsilosundsilageand  If  II  fl  VAI 
many  things  you  should  IV  ll  U  If 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co* 
Michigan. 


SENT. 

under  positive  guaran¬ 
tee  to  refund  money 
if  not  satisfactory.  No 
bolting  food.  Perfect 
digestion.  All  tinned 
no  rust,easily  cleaned. 

KEYSTONE  CALF  FEEDER. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  dairymen,  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  and  experiment  stations.  Complete  with  extra  nipple, 
JliO,  express  prepaid.  Book  free.  Agents  wanted. 

M.  T.  PHILLIPS,  Box  18,  Pomeroy,  Pa.. 


SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  STOCK  FEED 

BETTER  THAN  MANGELS 
Breustedt’s  “Elite”  and  “Elite  A”  Sugar  Beet 
Seeds  yield  1500  to  2500  bushels  per  acre 

M  lb.,  25c;  hj  lb.,  40c;  lib.,  75c;  2  lbs.,  $1.25;  4  lbs., 
$2.25— by  mail,  prepaid.  5  lbs..  $1.75;  10  lbs.,  $3.00; 
25  lbs.,  $6.00;  50  lbs.,  $11  00;  110  lbs.,  $20.00-by  freight 
or  express,  not  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  C.  POST,  M.  E.,  DUNDEE,  MICII. 
Sole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 


COOK  VO  UR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  r> 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  CsIdroiv^Emptles  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  antf 

Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Staam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Soaldera,  Cat. 
drons,  eto.  aar  Send  for  circular*. 
D.  It,  SPERRY  *  CO..  Batavia.  111. 


It  Pays 


TO  COOK 
STOCK  FOOD 
if  you  own  one  of  our 

Eonomical  Feed  Cookers 

The  best  and  most  durably  made 
Cooker  on  the  market.  Best  for  boil¬ 
ing  sap,  soap,  lard;  scalding,  etc. 
Uses  little  fuel  and  holds  fire  longer  than 
others.  4  sires, from  1  bbl.  to  2^  bbL  Guar* 
an  teed  full  oapaclty ;  jacket  of  high  carbon 
I  oold-rolled  steel;  large  fire  door  takes  In 
chunks;  kettle  of  best  quality  new  oast  iron 
(no  scrap) ,  smoothly  finished.  Free  circular 
gives  many  other  good  points.  Write  now. 

TOLEDO  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  It,  Toledo,  O. 

For  Sale. — 
bred,  a 


ale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  R.  F-  D.  No, 5, 


Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions 

High  -  Class  Carriage 
and  Coach  Horses 

Berkshire  Hogs 

E.  8.  AKIN, 
Ensenore,  New  York 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  Jacks  and  Jennets  I  ever  owned. 
Some  especial  bargains.  25  reasons  why  farmers 
should  raise  mules.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


Spaviiv 


Care  These  Blemishes 
_  Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 

^>1  _ a  enlargements.  Sweeny.  Knee- 

V  X  Itln  Sprung, Fistula  and  Poll  Evil, 
till  I  I  M  Slight  cost  and  certain  cares. 

m  Two  big  booklets  telling  how  I 

to  do  it  sent  free. Write  today.  | 
FLKHINU  BROS.,  ChtmUU, 

S29  Union  8toekY.rd«, Chicago, I 


Splint 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 

Barren  Cows 

write  for  Moore  Bros.,V.S. 
Pamphlet  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Cured 


Calves  fed  with  Eureka  Calf  Grower 

gain  3  lbs.  a  day.  Stops  Indigestion;  keeps  calf’s 
stomach  In  healthy  condition.  A  hustling  farmer 
wanted  in  every  town  to  act  ns  agent.  Cash  paid  for 
tacking  up  signs.  EUREKA  DAIRY  CO., Westfield, Vt 


.  fetches  eggs  all  winter.  Sent  on 

ITEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL, 

1  No  pay  until  you  proveitcutseasier 
I  and  faster  than  any  other.  Isn’t  ] 
I  that  the  fairest  offer?  Catal  ogue  free.  I 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

(Box  15,  Milford,  Mass.  I 


Dfllll  TlJV10000^ 

r  II UL  I  liT«wh&,ehvei 

POULTRY  LINE-  Fencing',  Feed,  Incu-, 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything—  / 
(it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  J 
lour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  < 
(asking — it's  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

_  i  Dept.  H.O.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

OOOOOOOOOGOQQOQOOOQOOOQOQi 


Til  TO  I  IOC  011  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
In  I  U  LIU  I.  64-page  book  FREE. 

tv  T  T  A  V* DR’Drp  TOrv-v  *m 7  Annonflllff.  R  T. 
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PER  CENT 


HATCHES 


Our  new  catalogue  contains  hundreds  of  them  obtained 
by  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  users  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  Send  for  a  copy  and  read  the  proof.  It  is  free. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Box  28,  Springfield,* O. 


W Hito  Plains,  3XT •  "X”- 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


BRIARCLTFP  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEAU. 

BRIARCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
great  Dairy  and  8how  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  ,  are  of  the  finest. 

Specialty — Young  Bulls  from  this  great  sire. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHILES  and  Standard-Bred 
BLACK  MINORCAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
^“Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y, 


Don’t  Use  a 
Scrub  Bull. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO 


Booklet  B  1 
gives  good  rea¬ 
sons  lor  keep- 
ing  a  pure 
bred  sire  at 
the  head  of 
your  herd. 

Sale  List  B19 
tells  how  you 
may  secure  a 
butter  bred 
bull  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  If  interested  write  for  them. 
See  advertisements  on  page  5, 62  and  76. 

WINTERGREEN  HILL  FARM, 

SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


GNAGEY  FARM 

Offers  Jersey  Bull  Calves  on’Ajijprqyal.  If J’ou’ need 


one,  write  us  at  once.  SAMUE 
Manager, .Grantsvl  lie,  Md 


HERSHBERGER 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 

irnQCYQ  5  Rog.  Balls;  7  Reg.  Heifers;  Solid 
JLIIuLIu  oolor;  St.  Lambert  strain;  2  to  10 
months  old.  J.  ALDUS  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Good  one*,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK, 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  W rite  for  list  giving 
prices  and  breeding.  W.  W.  CHENE  Y ,  Manlius,  N.Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


SQUABS  PAY  SK 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  i  n  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street. Boston.  Mass. 


Jersey  Red  Swine  Are  Still  In  the  Lead 

Lean  Meat.Good  Feeders.Large  Litters.Good  Mothers 
Sows,  Boars,  Pigs.  Catalogue  Free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  H.J. 
""Berkshire  Sows  Bred  for  April  Farrow. 

Sixteen  head  of  sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  April,  1904, 
Worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  Berkshire  fancier. 
Six  of  the  number  are  a  year  old,  and  have  produced 
fine  Utters  In  September.  Also,  40  September  farrowed 
Pigs.  Tabulated  pedigrees,  certificates  of  registry, 
and  transfer  of  ownership  go  with  each  individual 
aoid.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money/ 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


BERKSHIRE  and  C.  WHITE  PIGS,  $5  up.  B. 

D  p.  Kock  Cockerels,  $1  00.  P.  C.  Service  Boars.No. 

I  Stock.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack,  Pa. 

flUCCTCD  llflllTE  Bargains.  50  Sows  bred,  9 
uflCO  I  til  Will  I  L  mow.  to  3  yrs.  old, $15 to $40. 

II  Ser.  Boars  Cheap.  N.  P.  KERSHNER,  Ansonia,  O. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SSTSl 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 

EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets.  $1.50;  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5  per 
100.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

We  still  have  a  few  of  our  choice  Cockerels  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  moderate  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


yPIIA  bred  18  years  for  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
fl  f“  |w  ^  up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free 
"  "  m  "  The  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Morrisonville,  III, 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets, etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford,  Pa 

nnPlfCDEI  Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 
UUUIVbVtCLw  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

QHBHBaaHaHNBHMWWBHWHBBWBWWUrf 

P  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  bred 

Ci  V3  V3  OA  for  show  and  laying  qualities. 
Eggs  from  first  prize  pen,  $1  50  for  15  Order  DOW 
AUGUST  VOGELER,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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A  THREE-STORY  HENHOUSE. 

In  regard  to  what  Mr.  Mapes  tells  W. 
0.  B.,  page  62,  I  would  say  that  I  have 
used  and  am  still  using  a  barn  36x40  feet 
as  a  three-story  henhouse.  The  lower 
story  is  a  basement  open  to  the  south, 
second  floor  is  on  the  level  with  all  the 
land  except  south  of  barn;  third  up  one 
flight  from  entrance.  In  Summer  I  let 
each  floor  run  as  one  flock,  having  a 
large  field  and  orchard,  and  only  have 
division  fences  running  about  300  feet, 
and  I  find  that  a  hen  very  rarely  gets 
around  the  end.  The  upper  flock  have  a 
run  which  starts  about  10  feet  from  end 
of  barn,  and  runs  through  the  middle 
pen  to  the  ground.  I  use  poultry  wire 
for  partitions  and  doors.  I  have  no 
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A  THREE-STORY  HENHOUSE.  Fig.  53. 


walks,  and  have  doors  rigged  with  pul¬ 
leys  and  weights  so  that  they  keep  shut. 
Troughs  are  made  of  10-inch  boards  for 
mash,  and  I  feed  dry  grain  on  floor  in 
litter.  Water  dishes  are  elevated  on  a 
wide  board  about  12  inches  from  ground, 
which  keeps  water  clean.  For  roosts  I 
use  2x3-inch  pine  planed  and  simply  laid 
on  stringers  two  feet  from  ground,  which 
makes  them  easy  to  clean,  and  roosts 
are  placed  so  that  two  flocks  roost  close 
together.  Some  time  I  want  to  use  the 
space  over  the  big  beams  as  a  pigeon 
roost  to  raise  squabs.  I  am  only  using 
two  floors  this  Winter,  as  I  have  but  400 
hens,  but  I  would  not  exchange  my  barn 
for  any  henhouse,  as  the  work  is  all  in 
a  bunch.  Fig.  53  shows  it.  a.  w.  n. 

Warren,  Me. 

IMPROVED  STOCK  NEEDED. 

I  was  somewhat  hurt  by  the  article  by 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  in  which  he 
discouraged  common  dairymen  in  trying 
to  breed  purebred  cattle.  There  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  any  farmer  of  ordi¬ 
nary  intelligence  and  a  common  school 
education  cannot  succeed  as  a  cattle 
breeder.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that 
any  old  “hayseed”  that  follows  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  50  years  ago  can  be  a  successful 
cattle  breeder.  The  agricultural  papers 
seem  shy  about  advocating  the  breeding 
of  purebred  cattle.  You  recommend  spe¬ 
cial  tools  for  doing  farm  work;  you  do 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  a  Cutaway 
harrow  to  fit  a  field  for  grass.  You 
would  not  advise  a  man  to  use  an  ice 


plow.  Yet  you  are  rather  shy  about  ad¬ 
vising  a  man  to  use  Jersey  cow's  for 
making  butter;  but  let  him  go  on  with 
the  beef  cow  or  “any  old  cow”  that  is 
about  as  useful  for  making  butter  as  an 
ice  plow  would  be  in  the  preparation  of 
the  meadow.  I  think  that  the  hired  man 
problem  will  do  much  towards  changing 
the  methods  among  farmers.  At  the 
present  price  of  farm  help  it  does  not 
pay  to  milk  cows  that  hardly  pay  the 
milking,  or  to  use  any  but  the  best  and 
most  practical  tools.  j.  a.  m. 


COW  POX. 

I  have  two  cows,  fresh  milkers  with 
teats  very  sore  from  cowpox.  Can  you 
give  a  remedy?  g. 

New  York. 

You  do  not  give  the  symptoms  of  cow- 
pox,  but  ask  for  treatment.  This  is  very 
simple.  The  affection  is  not  often  no¬ 
ticed.  and  so  many  forms  of  eruption 
are  observed  on  the  teats  that  it  is  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  detect  the  true  from  the 
false  varieties  of  cowpox  at  certain 
stages  of  the  eruption.  This  disease  has 
claimed  a  very  large  share  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  scientific  men.  From 
Jenner’s  discovery  in  the  dairies  in  Eng¬ 
land  he  observed  that  the  people  milk¬ 
ing  cows  with  the  cowpox  suffered  from 
an  eruption  on  their  hands  but  never 
had  the  malignant  smallpox  of  the  hu¬ 
man  being.  On  account  of  the  soreness 
of  the  teats  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
milk  with  the  hand,  and  the  milk  tube 
should  be  used.  If  there  is  much  fever 
a  dose  of  physic  should  be  given,  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  an  ounce  of 
ginger  dissolved  in  one-half  gallon  of 
water  at  one  dose.  After  the  physic  has 
operated  give  half  an  ounce  of  nitrate  of 
potash  twice  a  day  in  drinking  water  for 
three  or  four  days.  If  the  udder  is 
swollen  and  hot  bathe  it  with  hot  water 
three  times  daily,  and  after  each  bath¬ 
ing  use  a  little  of  the  following:  Acetate 
of  lead  one  ounce,  water  one  quart,  mix 
and  apply.  If  there  is  no  fever  and  no 
swelling  of  the  udder,  only  the  eruption 
on  the  teats,  apply  a  solution  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Creolin  one  ounce,  water  four 
ounces.  If  properly  handled  cowpox  will 
run  its  course  in  two  weeks  if  not  irri¬ 
tated.  c.  e.  hatch,  v.  s. 

A  Hen  Record.—!  began  with  60  laying 
hens  and  in  just  12  months  I  sold  $95.36 
worth  of  eggs  besides  the  eggs  we  used 
in  a  family  of  five,  not  counting  any  of 
the  young  cockerels  we  ate.  I  know  eggs 
used  and  poultry  consumed  at  home  would 
pay  for  all  feed  the  fowls  eat.  I  keep 
pure-bred  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
and  Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Castorland,  N.  Y.  w.  s.  G. 

Mother:  “Now,  Bobby,  you  must  not 
get  into  any  fights  with  the  neighbors’ 
children.”  Bobby:  “But,  mamma.  I’ve 
got  to  get  acquainted  with  them  some 
way.” — Puck. 


A  Low 
Wagoiv 

Half  Price. 

The  cheapest,  the 
easiest  and  the  best 
way  to  get  a  low  wagon  is 
to  buy  a  set  of  Electric 
Steel  Wheels  to  fit  your  farm  wagon.  If  you 
don’t  want  to  bother  with  changing  the  wheels 
buy  a  set  to  fit  your  old  gear.  If  you  have  no  old 
gear  you  can  buy  one  for  a  song,  as  there  are 
thousands  of  them  lying  around  the  country. 
A  set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  costs  less  than 
one-half  the  price  of  a  low  wagon.  They  are 
made  to  fit  any  wagon.  They  make  a  new 
wagon  out  of  your  old  one  with  wheels  that 
cannot  rot  or  break.  Made  with  straight  or 
staggered  spokes,  wide  or  narrow  tires.  Save 
blacksmith  bills,  Write  for  our  Handy  Farm 
Wagon  Catalog.  Tells  about  our  full  line  of 
Electric  implements.  It  Is  Free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.. 

Box  88  Quincy,  Ills. 


Save  Cream 

Save  much  on  the  cost,  save  labor 
of  cleaning  and  operating  by 
buying  the 

AMERICAN 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

We  send  to  you  to  put  It  on  trial. 
It  will  prove  these  things  to  any 
man’s  satisfaction.  You  should  know 
about  it.  Ask  for  the  free  catalogue. 

lAmerlcan  Separator  Co.  Box  1066,  Bainbrldge.N.Y 


Good 
News 

tor  Stockmen 


During  this  month,  if  you  will  write 
giving  statement  of  symptoms  und 
conditions, 

DR.  HESS  >>’v  V 

The  Eminent  Veterinarian, 

Will  Prescribe  FREE 

for  any  of  your  ailing  animals. 

This  service  would  likely  cost  you 
a  good  many  dollars  if  secured  in 
the  usual  way.  Absolutely  no 
charge— send 2c  stamp  for  reply. 

Say  what  stock  you  have— how 
many  head  of  each— what 
stock  food  you  have  used, 
and  mention  tills  paper. 

DR.  HESS  A-  CLARK, 

Ashland,  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Dr.  Heia  Stook  Food. 


The 

EMPIRE 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  like 
it — no  other  cream  separator  which  will 
make  you  so  much  money  and  save  you  so 
much  work.  It  is  without  question  the 
simplest  in  construction,  the  easiest  in 
operation,  the  most  durable,  the  most 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  If  you  milk 
cows,  few  or  many,  send  for  our 
books.  They’re  worth  reading. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Ills. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 


lOO  SQUARE  FliKT . $2.00 

We  Pay  Freight  East  of  Colorado. 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  semi-hardened 
steel  sheets,  6  and  8  foot  long,  the  best 
roofing,  siding  or  ceiling  you  can  use. 
Nails  free,  l’ainted  two  sides.  Flat,  cor¬ 
rugated  or  V  crimped.  Write  for  free 
catalog  57  on  material  from  Sheiilfs’ 
and  Receivers’  sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  Co. 
West  Both  «fc  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  'soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


isharple: 

1  TUBULAR  FARM. 

mms] 

Right  Now 

we  are  ready  to  show  you 
wherein  the  Tubular  is 
better  than  other  separa- x 
tors  and  why  thousands  of  dairymen 
buy  them  in  preference  to  other  sepa¬ 
rators.  We  don’t  ask  you  to  buy  as  a 
favor  to  us  or  for  any  other  reason 
than  that 

THE  TUBULAR 

■  is  a  different  machine  from  the  oth¬ 


ers  and  one  that  is  sold  on  the  strength  of 
what  it  is  “Right  Now."  Send  for  catalog  153. 

The  Sharpies  Co,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  111.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  the  most  efficient  and  dur¬ 
able  in  the  world,  excelling  in 
every  feature  all  other  creaming 
machines  and  methods. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  local  agent’s  name. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

CHICAGO  I  NEW  YORK 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  |  74  Cortlandt  Street. 


SEPARATOR  CDCC 

This  is  a  genuine  M  M  * 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest 
in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show 
it  to  your  neighbors  who  have  cows. 
Send  your  name  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLr  CO. 

Dept.  86  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


i 


The  Coming 
Unloader! 


Louden  Hay  Sling 

The  easiest  and  speediest  means  of  unloading 
hay,  hound  grains,  forage  crops.  Can  Be 

Used  With  Any  Hay  Carrier.  Raises 

Half  a  Wagon  Load 

where  there  is  barn  room  to  handle  it.  Cleans 
the  rack  and  deposits  flat  in  the  mow  as  it  was 
on  wagon.  Best  Lina  Hay  Tools  In  the  World 
for  Held,  stack  and  barn.  Hay  Carriers,  Hay 
Forks,  Steel  Tracks  and  Switches,  Hay  Hack 
Fixtures,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  etc.  Our 
Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  are  the  best  on 
Earth.  Ask  for  complete  catalog  of  Hay  Tools, 
Appliances  and  Hardware  Specialties.  It  Is 
Mailed  Free  for  the  Asking. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Oldest  and  Best  GrindingMill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

T1IOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  93.  Springlleld,  O. 


Made  for  the  Mao 

Who  Wants  tha 

Best. 


The  Endless  Apron  Great  Western 

manure  Spreader. 


CDDCinO  and  pulverizes  all  kinds  of  ma* 
urnL.AU 3  nure.  fresh,  well  rotted, mixed, full 
of  straw  or  cornstalks,  sheep  manure.  No  matter 
how  tough,  we  guarantee  our  spreader  to 
spread  it  so  evenly  that  one  load  will  do 
more  good  than  three  spread  by  hand.  End¬ 
less  Apron  is  always  ready  to  load.  No 
;  turning  back  after  each  load  is  spread 
t  Front  wheels  cut  under  and  machine  can 
be  turned  in  its  nrpi||  ITCI1  while  in 

_  own  length.  nLUULAICU  motion 

to  spread  thick  or  thin.  Our  non-hunchablc  rate  holds  all  large  chunks  on  top  of  beater  until  they  are  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized.  Combined  Hood  and  End  Gate  keeps  manure  away  from  beaterwhileloading  and  acts  as  wind  hoodin  spreading. 
I  IPUTCOT  no  ACT  ever  produced  on  a  manure  spreader,  because  frontand  rear  wheels  track  and theload  is  nearly  equal- 
LlUtl  I  Ld  I  UltAr  I  ly  balanced  on  front  and  rear  axles  which  brings  load  upclose  to  horses.  Send  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  giving  full  description  and  how  to  apply  manure  to  secure  bestresults.  Saves  time,  labor,  money. 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  CO.,  16  &  18  S.  CLINTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


RIFLE  ®.  PISTOL  CARTRIDGES. 

“  It’s  the  shots  that  hit  that  count.  ”  Winchester 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges  in  all  calibers  hit,  that  is, 
they  shoot  accurately  and  strike  a  good,  hard,  pene¬ 
trating  blow.  This  is  the  kind  of  cartridges  you  will  get, 
if  you  insist  on  having  the  time-tried  Winchester  make. 
ALL  DEALERS  SELL  WINCHESTER  MAKE  OF  CARTRIDGES. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  J2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
erder,  personal  check  or  bank  draft 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  13,  1904. 


With  Prof.  Bailey  at  the  Western  New  York  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  saying  that  the  sod  method  is  prac¬ 
tical  for  hillside  orchards,  and  Grant  Hitchings  elect¬ 
ed  a  vice-president,  the  mulch  men  have  no  reason  to 
complain! 

In  the  12  months  ending  January  1,  1904,  there  were 
exported  from  this  country  fruits  and  nuts  to  the 
value  of  $19,839,107.  This  will  startle  many  people 
who  have  no  true  idea  of  the  rapid  development  of 
the  fruit  industry  in  this  country.  Of  this  amount 
apples  alone  contributed  $7,758,908.  Ten  years  ago 
the  exports  of  fruits  and  nuts  amounted  to  only  $3,- 
918,799,  while  the  exported  apples  were  worth  only 
$1,580,052!  This  immense  increase  in  the  export  trade 
in  fruits  is  only  a  suggestion  as  to  what  the  future 
has  in  store.  It  is  also  a  mere  mouthful  compared 
with  the  increase  in  home  consumption  which  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  sure  to  bring.  Stand  in  this  city  on  any  crowd¬ 
ed  corner  and  stop  100  men  at  random.  Ask  them 
how  many  apples  they  have  eaten  within  a  week  and 
you  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  the  great  majority 
hardly  know  what  an  apple  tastes  like!  All  these 
people  are  to  be  educated  in  fruit  eating.  They  will 
learn  in  time,  and  each  year  will  bring  new  recruits 
to  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  Let  no  man  fear 
for  the  future  of  apple  culture — if  he  is  willing  to  con¬ 
duct  it  in  a  business-like  way. 


Two  Harvard  professors  have  recently  stated  that 
what  that  institution  needs  as  much  as  anything  is 
the  energy  that  comes  out  under  the  lash  of  poverty. 
There  are  too  many  rich  students.  There  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  reason  why  they  should  exert  themselves. 
They  will  go  to  work  when  they  finish  their  college 
course,  but  “education”  means  for  many  of  them  a 
season  of  pleasure  rather  than  a  time  for  self-denial 
and  toil.  The  great  university  with  all  its  millions 
cannot  buy  the  true  spirit  of  labor  which  ambitious 
poverty  puts  into  the  heart  of  a  boy.  There  will  be 
nothing  strange  in  this  to  any  man  of  middle  years 
who  has  gone  through  the  fire  of  opposition  to  win 
the  education  which  fate  declined  to  buy  for  him.  It 
is  with  universities  as  it  is  with  men.  The  poverty 
that  makes  one  a  beggar  is  a  curse — as  is  the  wealth 
that  makes  one  a  soft-handed  idler.  The  poverty  that 
spurs  one  on  to  grow  out  of  it  into  nobler  things  is  a 
blessing,  and  so  is  the  wTealth  which  is  recognized  as 
a  responsible  gift  from  society.  The  poor  boy  may 
well  take  new  courage  when  he  thinks  that  a  great 
university  needs  the  true  metal  that  is  hammered  out 
by  his  affliction. 

* 

One  of  the  most  necessary  qualities  for  anyone  en¬ 
gaged  in  public  service  is  patience.  Some  newspaper 
contributors  and  farm  lecturers  become  so  impatient 
at  what  they  call  “fool  questions”  that  they  destroy 
a  good  share  of  their  usefulness.  A  man  comes  and 
asks  them  a  question.  He  hesitates,  does  not  know 
how  to  express  himself,  and  makes  a  blundering  state¬ 
ment.  A  little  patience  and  tact  would  draw  him  out 
and  enable  him  to  make  his  meaning  clear.  A  little 
intuition  -would  show  the  teacher  how  to  read  between 
the  lines  and  grasp  the  man’s  meaning.  There  comes 
a  rare  test  of  self-control.  There  may  be  cases  where 
it  is  wise  to  “sit  down”  on  some  vacant-minded  per¬ 
son  who  likes  to  hear  himself  talk,  but  the  man  who 
is  supposed  to  answer  the  question  will  do  well  to 
conclude  that  most  questions  are  asked  honestly,  and 


The  Experiment  Station  is  in  Danger. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  was  afflicted  by  a  sort  of  dry  rot.  It  stood 
still.  Few  cared  for  it.  Farmers  had  largely  lost  confidence  or  interest  in  its  -work.  The  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol  hunted  for  a  man  to  save  the  Station,  and  finally  secured  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  then  of  Maine.  Dr.  Jor¬ 
dan  came  to  Geneva  with  a  clear  conception  of  the  duties  and  purpose  of  such  an  institution,  which  have 

little  to  do  with  the  practical  operations  of  farming,  but  everything  to  do  with  scientific  investigation  into 
agricultural  problems.  He  insisted  that  the  Station  should  develop  principles  rather  than  practice.  Since 
he  came  to  the  Station  Dr.  Jordan  has  conducted  its  affairs  solely  in  the  interests  of  farmers.  This  has 
been  shown  not  only  in  work  at  the  Station,  but  before  farmers’  meetings  and  elsewhere.  The  Station  was 
thoroughly  reorganized,  and  under  Dr.  Jordan’s  management  won  back  the  confidence  of  farmers,  and  now 
ranks  among  the  best  institutions  of  the  sort  in  the  country.  The  strongest  element  which  contributed  to 
this  success  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Jordan  is  a  strong,  forcible  man.  Not  in  any  sense  a  politician,  he  has  gone 
on  with  his  work  with  no  apparent  truckling  to  the  political  influences  of  the  State.  He  has  had  opinions, 
and  has  expressed  them  openly,  with  an  honest  faith  in  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  people.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  make  Geneva  what  it  is  to-day  if  the  farmers  had  not  felt  that  Dr.  Jordan  is  honest 
and  not  “in  politics.”  The  duties  of  the  Station  have  grown  with  the  years.  As  laws  were  passed  governing 
the  sale  of  fertilizers  and  feeds,'  the  Station  was  expected  to  gather  and  analyze  samples.  If  there  was  any 

object  in  this  at  all  it  was  to  protect  farmers  in  their  purchases  by  showing  them  how  to  distinguish  between 

pure  and  impure  goods.  Other  States  have,  we  believe,  given  greater  authority  to  their  stations  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  but  Geneva  has  gone  to  the  limit  of  its  authority  in  its  efforts  to  protect  farmers.  But  for  the  work 
it  has  done  New  York  farmers  would  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  inferior  goods.  It  is 
because  of  this  very  effort  to  protect  farmers,  not  because  he  has  failed  in  his  duty  under  the  law,  that  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  remove  Dr.  Jordan  and  destroy  the  true  value  of  the  Station.  A  fertilizer  was  put 
on  the  market  so  inferior  that  it  seemed  to  demand  special  public  attention.  On  consulting  the  Attorney- 
General,  Dr.  Jordan  was  informed  that  he  had  no  power  to  issue  a  special  bulletin,  as  the  public  service  seem¬ 
ed  to  demand.  This  incident  seems  to  have  brought  to  a  head  the  effort  to  muzzle  the  Director  and  put  a 
chain  on  the  work  of  the  Station.  Manufacturers  who  seem  afraid  of  the  analysis  of  their  goods,  small  poli¬ 
ticians  whose  acts  will  not  stand  analysis,  and  men  who  probably  have  felt  the  sting  of  a  few  honest  words, 
are  introducing  bills  at  Albany  with  a  definite  object.  This  object  is  to  put  in  place  of  Dr.  Jordan  a  Director 
who  will  have  more  respect  for  the  wishes  of  the  friends  of  Albany  politicians,  and  also  to  change  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Station.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  trick  k  nown  to  the  trickiest  of  small  politicians  will  be 
played  in  this  game.  They  will  even  try  to  compromise  the  bill  providing  for  the  Agricultural  College— in¬ 
deed  the  foundation  of  their  plan  is  to  make  bad  feeling  between  the  friends  of  the  College  and  the  friends  of 
the  Station— thus  giving  both  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  We  are  told  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  keep 
quiet— say  nothing  and  let  the  politicians  work  it  out.  This  we  decline  to  do.  The  “say  nothing”  policy  is 
responsible  for  too  many  crimes  against  justice  already.  This  legislation  affects  farmers  more  than  any  other 
class.  They  have  a  right  to  know  what  is  being  done  with  their  Station,  and  they  shall  know.  The  farmers 
of  this  State  are  strong  enough  to  obtain  any  fair  thing  that  they  will  demand.  Better  take  nothing  than  be 
obliged  to  let  whispering  politicians  suck  the  orange  and  throw  the  skin  to  them.  As  to  Dr.  Jordan,  we  do 
not  assume  to  speak  of  or  for  him  as  an  individual.  To  us  he  represents  the  type  of  man  who  should  head  a  use¬ 
ful  experiment  station.  He  is,  as  all  will  admit,  honest,  conscientious,  capable  and  fearless.  There  may  be 
other  men  in  the  country  who  possess  these  qualities  in  a  higher  degree,  but  we  do  not  know  them.  He 
should  remain  at  the  Station  at  least  until  an  abler  man  in  all  respects  is  found.  In  any  event,  we  stand 
for  the  principle  which  he  represents  in  this  controversy.  We  protest  in  the  name  of  the  farmers  of  this 
State  against  any  effort  to  take  the  affairs  of  the  Station  away  from  the  present  management  and  put  it  in 
exclusive  control  of  the  politicians.  In  common  language,  it  is  “up  to”  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  say 
whether  they  want  the  Station  maintained  as  at  present  or  not,  just  as  it  is  “up  to”  them  to  say  whether 
or  not  they  want  to  have  the  Agricultural  College  at  Co  rnell.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  from  this 
as  saying  that  every  legislator  at  Albany  is  in  this  sch  erne.  Indeed,  the  plan  seems  to  be  conducted  by  a 
limited  few,  and  we  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  cou  ntry  representatives  at  Albany  will  be  glad  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  farmers  if  they  are  advised  what  these  wishes  are.  Hence,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
farmers  to  express  their  views  on  this  subject.  Now  is  the  time  to  use  postage  stamps.  Write  both  your 
Senator  and  Assemblyman  at  Albany  that  you  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and  that  you  also  want  the  Cornell  Agricultural  College.  Don't 
be  afraid  to  express  yourself  forcibly  and  clearly  as  well  as  politely.  If  every  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  the 
State  will  write  these  letters  during  the  next  week,  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cornell  will  be  built  and  the 
Geneva  Station  will  continue  to  do  the  good  work  that  it  has  been  performing  for  the  last  10  years  under 
Dr.  Jordan’s  management.  The  Station  is  in  danger  1  Save  it! 


that  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  answer;  at  least  “I  do 
not  know!”  We  were  thinking  of  this  the  other  day 
when  the  following  note  came  from  a  reader: 

You  must  be  at  times  much  vexed  at  the  way  in  which 
people  will  ask  practically  the  same  questions  over  and 
over  again,  but  it  shows  that  people  feel  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  welfare  and  that  you  will  not  get  mad. 

No,  we  have  no  thought  of  “getting  mad”  when 
honest  questions  are  asked.  When  a  large  number  of 
persons  ask  much  the  same  question  we  know  that 
the  thing  they  talk  about  is  of  general  interest.  To 
read  their  letters  is  like  keeping  a  finger  on  the  public 
pulse.  In  fact  we  welcome  these  questions  and  sug¬ 
gestions.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  Tiie  R.  N.- 
Y.  what  it  is  without  them. 

The  remarkable  properties  of  the  newly  discovered 
element  radium  have  been  so  much  exploited  by  the 
public  press  that  exaggerated  notions  of  its  power  to 
cure  cancer,  consumption  and  other  formidable  dis¬ 
eases  have  been  widely  disseminated.  So  far  there 
have  been  discovered  four  substances,  radium,  thor¬ 
ium,  polonium  and  actinium  having  the  property  of 
throwing  out  a  peculiar  form  of  radiant  energy  more 
destructive  to  disease  organisms  than  to  the  highly 
vitalized  tissues  of  warm-blooded  animals.  Polonium 
and  actinium  at  present  are  mere  chemical  curiosities, 
not  procurable  for  use  in  sufficient  quantity  at  any 
price.  Radium  can  be  bought  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  a 
gramme  (15  grains)  and  is  so  active  in  extremely 
small  quantity  that  the  price  is  not  prohibitive,  but 
the  demand  far  exceeds  any  visible  supply.  Thorium 
is  very  much  less  energetic,  but  more  abundant,  as  it 
has  been  used  for  years  in  making  the  Welsbach  man¬ 
tles  so  much  used  to  increase  the  illuminating  power 
of  gaslights.  Worn-out  mantles  are  usually  rich  in 
thorium  that  becomes  radiant  under  proper  treatment, 
and  success  has  already  been  claimed  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  consumption  or  tuberculosis  by  inhalations 


of  the  vapor.  Thorium  is  said  to  exert  its  medicinal 
activity  in  many  ways,  and  the  claims  for  its  efficiency 
will  doubtless  soon  rival  that  of  the  costly  radium. 
Science  appears  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  wonderful 
discoveries  in  the  properties  of  matter,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  measure  of  the  present  great  expec¬ 
tations  will  eventually  be  realized,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  whole  subject  is  in  its  earliest  ex¬ 
perimental  stage,  and  it  may  be  a  long  time  before 
practical  results  are  reached.  It  is  the  history  of  many 
valuable  discoveries  that  while  they  may  fail  to  real¬ 
ize  early  hopes  they  later  develop  utilities  not  at  first 
suspected. 


BREVITIES. 

The  “white”  man’s  burden— the  golden  rule? 

Do  you  want  a  silver  lining  to  the  golden  rule? 

A  National  Potato  Society  is  proposed  in  England. 

Many  of  us  will  rejoice  when  wre  see  the  honest  soil 
sticking  its  nose  up  through  the  snow. 

A  good  test  of  character  is  the  ability  to  take  honest 
criticism  with  self-respect— and  act  upon  it. 

The  motto  at  the  Connecticut  Pomological  meeting 
was,  “Not  the  land  of  the  big  red  apple,  but  the  land  of 
the  good  red  apple. 

The  Russet  apple— where  it  will  grow— keeps  as  well 
as  Ben  Davis  and  has  three  times  the  quality.  The  time 
is  coming  when  its  brown  color  will  not  hurt  its  sale. 

Mr.  Mapes  tells  us  how  the  feed  affects  the  color  of 
the  egg’s  yolk.  It  is  not  all  in  the  feed.  We  have  had 
hens  that  persisted  in  laying  light-colored  eggs  in  spite 
of  corn  feeding. 

In  some  parts  of  Connecticut  peach  trees  have  been 
frozen  to  the  ground  and  perhaps  below  it.  The  worst 
damage  seems  to  be  in  the  lower  orchards.  The  hills 
have  a  few  live  buds. 

Inside  information  concerning  the  flower  market  this 
Winter  here  makes  us  think  that  unskilled  beginners 
would  best  not  launch  forth  in  the  violet  business  on 
the  strength  of  glowing  newspaper  reports.  In  this,  as 
in  everything  else,  it  is  the  man  with  the  know-how 
who  “gets  there.” 
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WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buxisjr  Wheels,  Sleel  Tire  on,  .  If  » .85 
With  Kuhber  Tires,  if  1 5. (Ml.  I  mfg.  wheels  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75  ;  Harness,  $3  60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  end  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  KKKK.W.U.  |{4M>  It,  Cincinnati, I). 


SCIENTIFIC  CUUNDINO  ftllJLseS  grind  Coro 
in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exaot, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  8prlngfleld,  Ohio. 


Light 

From 

Above 


KNOTLESS 
LINE  HOOK 

Any  sized  line  se¬ 
curely  fastened  in¬ 
stantly.  Simplest  device  and 
most  reliable.  Great  seller  Pre¬ 
paid  to  any  address,  85c  pair. 

W.M.Simmons,  iinUS!4  Pittsburg,  Pa 


The  ordinary  lamp  wherever 
used  spoils  all  lighting  effects 
by  its  downward  shadow.  Re¬ 
place  It  with 


The  Angle  Lamp 


and  the  improvement  will  surpass  belief.  “No  un¬ 
der-shadow’’ is  a  great  feature.  But  for  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  its  light  alone  it  is  superseding  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity  in  city  and  country  homes.  Its  light  has  nil 
of  their  power  with  none  of  their  glare  and  un¬ 
steadiness-soft,  mellow,  eye  resting,  and  absolute¬ 
ly  none  of  the  smoking  and  offensive  odors  ol  or¬ 
dinary  lamps,  either.  There  is  nothing  like  it  for 
convenience.  It  lights  and  extinguishes  like  gas, 
without  removing  globe— one  lllling  bums  16  to  22 
hours,  costing  about  18  cents  a  month  for  oil.  Com¬ 
pare  that  with  the  monthly  pas  and  electric  hills, 
or  even  the  cost  of  that  troublesome,  smokv. smelly 
lamp  you  are  using.  For  quality  of  the  light,  econ¬ 
omy  and  satisfaction  for  all  lighting  purposes, 
there  can  be  no  comparison.  It  is  the  cheapest 
and  the  best  kind  of  illumination. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

to  show  its  superiority.  You  are  sure  to  buy  it  if 
you  know  it.  Write  at  once  for  our  book  which 
explains  all.  Ask  for  catalogue  No.  N.N. 

The  Angle  Lamp  Co.,  76  Park  Place,  New  York. 


AsL r  for 
Booklet  R 


Ten  months  in  the  year  there  is  open  pasturage 
for  cattle.  So  rich  and  fertile  is  the  soil,  so  early 
and  convenient*  the  market,  that  farms  here 
yield  annually  40  per  cent  of  their  valuations. 

Failure  of  crops  is  almost  unheard  of  in  the 
state  of  Georgia,  and  where  diversified  crops 
are  grown  nothing  like  an  unprofitable  year  was  ever  known.  No  better  opportunity 
exists  for  poultry  and  dairy  farming,  cattle,  hogs,  and  stock  breeding  generally. 

Small  fruits— and,  in  fact,  all  fruits-grow  to  perfection.  GKOW  any  crop  here  that 
grows  in  J  our  state,  and  others  that  you  cannot  grow  to  profit.  Ten-cent  cotton  is 
like  dollar  wheat.  Georgia  peaches  sell  for  millions.  Don’t  misjudge  Georgia  just 
because  you  know  little  or  nothing  about  it.  Find  out.  Ask  for  facts  then  investi¬ 
gate  for  yourself.  Georgia  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  to  settlers  and  investors  to  be 
4raerl0|l  t,otlay-  ^  has  been  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  less  favored  but  better*  adver- 
**  ,s  an  ideal  place  for  northern  farmers  and  their  sons  to  locate,  grow  all  kinds 
of  crops,  make  permanent  and  profitable  homes,  and  all  at  moderate  cost.  Write  THEY 

WILL 
TELL  YOU 


No  Blizzards  in  Georgia! 

No  violent  extrerr“°  — *■-  - 

is  perfect,  neither 
and  is  diversified,  a 
of  5000  feet.  The  b 

Lands 


No  violent  extremes  of  weather.  The  climate  of'“Georgia 
is  perfect,  neither  too  hot  in  summer  nor  too  cold  in  winter, 
a??n^5,<?lve^siiied,  as  the  land  rises  from  sea  level  to  ail  altitude 
of  5000  feet.  The  best  climate,  in  fact,  to  be  found  anywhere 
on  the  continent,  for  health  and  comfort 
with  profit.  Coal  is  cheap  and  abundant, 
educational  and  church  advantages  the 
very  best,  water  plentiful,  transportation 
facilities  good.  More  than  one-half  the 
deposits  in  state  banks  are  owned  by 
Georgia  farmers.  Land  in  the 
most  desirable  sections  of  this 
wonderful  and  beautiful  state 
can  be  purchased  on  long  time 
and  at  far  lower  prices  than 
are  asked  in  northern  states. 


ot  crops,  make  permanent  and  profitable  homes,  and  all  at  moderate  cost.  Write 

GREATER  GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION,  Atlanta,  Georgia, 


aaacu  in  UU1  UlCiU  SlctlCS. 

Everything 


The  Stockbridge 
of  Special  Ma 


u  Feed  the  plant.  Supply  what  it  cl 
obtain  from  the  soil  or  air  in  sufficieiT 
tity  and  in  forms  best  suited  to  it.j 
the  amount  and  kind  of  plant  fo( 
the  analysis  of  the  crop  and  its  tud 


conditions  of  growth.” 


A  careful  reading  of  the  Stockbridge 
above  will  show  why  the  Stockl 
Manures,  made  on  this  principle,  forj 
or  classes  of  crops,  have  given  such  w< 
in  the  field  and  proven  so  popular  among  farmers 
who  think  as  well  as  work.  The  Stockbridee  are 

o 

exceedingly  rich  fertilizers,  and,  while  they  cost  a  little 
more  per  bag,  they  can  be  applied  so  as  to 

Cost  Less  Per  Acre 

as  a  smaller  quantity  is  needed  per  acre  to  supply 
the  required  plant  food.  Like  good  oats,  they  “go 
further”  and  give  better  results,  which  show  they  are 
different  from  other  fertilizers,  and  it  is 


The  Difference  That  Pays 


“  The  Stockbridge  gave  me  five  barrels 
potatoes  more  to  the  acre  than  a  competing 
brand.”  —  James  F.  Bither,  Aroostook 
County,  Maine. 

“  As  compared  with  a  competing  brand  of 
fertilizer  used  alongside,  the  yield  on  Stock- 
bridge  is  more  than  a  third  better.”  —  Geo. 

C.  Jacobs,  Kennebec  County,  Maine. 

“  I  used  Stockbridge  on  an  acre  of  corn  and 
twice  as  much  of  another  brand  on  another 
acre,  and  the  Stockbridge  gave  me  the  best 
results.”  —  C.  Billings,  Orange  County, 

Vermont. 

See  Our  Local  Agents ,  or  Address 

DAli/l/  STD  Fertilizer  Company 

D  W  W  IX  Eb  i\  No.  43  CHATHAM  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


The  mower  that  cuts 
where  others  clog. 

The  only  mower  with  a 
bar  that  really  floats. 

The  mower  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  neck- 
weight  and  side-draft. 

The  mower  with  the 
perfect  draw-cut. 

The  mower  with  an  abso¬ 
lutely  even  tilt. 

The  mower  that  will  cut 
as  low  or  as  high  as  you 
want. 

The  mower  with  frame  of 
Tubular  Steel,  strong¬ 
est  material  mad  e — 
weight  considered. 

The  mower  that  can  be 
used  equally  well  with 
long  or  short  bar. 

The  mower  that  will  cut 
on  a  steep  side-hill  or 
embankment  without 
special  adjustment. 

The  mower  that  does 
most  work,  costs  least 
for  repairs  and,  with 
ordinary  care,  will  last 
a  lifetime. 

Ask  the  nearest  Walter  A.  Wood 
agent  for  our  new  illustrated  cata¬ 
log,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card, 
mentioning  this  paper.  It  describes 
the  newest  inventions  in  har¬ 
vesting  and  hay-making  machines. 

V/  alter  A.  Wood  Mowing 

&  Reaping  Machine 
Co.,Hoosick  Falls,  N.Y. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


SoxrE  pretty  passe-partout  pictures  re¬ 
cently  seen  had  mats  of  handsome  wall 
paper,  and  binding  of  a  harmonizing 
tint.  Crape  paper  is  also  used  for  these 

mats,  as  well  as  for  framing. 

* 

What  is  called  a  “bathroom  board”  is 
a  white  tiled  slab  with  bathroom  con¬ 
veniences  of  polished  nickel  fastened 
upon  it.  These  include  towel  rack,  soap 
dish,  tumbler  holder,  and  toothbrush 
rack.  The  board  complete  costs  from 
$1.25  up. 

* 

Breakfast  sausages  may  be  put  in 
boiling  water  and  simmered  five  min¬ 
utes;  then  drained  over  night.  In  the 
morning  brown  in  the  frying  pan;  they 
will  be  thoroughly  cooked  without  dry¬ 
ing  out,  as  is  often  the  case  when  all  the 

cooking  is  done  in  the  frying  pan. 

* 

We  are  told  that  a  cupful  of  clean, 
light,  new-fallen  snow,  stirred  into  cake 
or  other  batter,  the  very  last  thing  be¬ 
fore  turning  it  into  the  baking  pan, 
lightens  it  almost  as  well  as  eggs,  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  flour — about  two  tablespoonfuls 
— being  required  to  stiffen  the  batter. 
Have  any  of  our  friends  tried  this? 


is  placed  over  all.  This  keeps  the  steam 
in,  and  when  the  mother  who  has  been 
out  at  work  all  day  returns,  her  dinner 
is  cooked.  There  is  no  doubt  that  stewed 
neat,  various  soups  and  cereals,  some 
vegetables  and  dried  fruits  would  cook 
well  in  this  manner,  only  we  fear  a  pro¬ 
longed  course  of  Aladdin  cookery,  whole- 
I  some  as  it  is,  would  produce  an  unhy¬ 
gienic  yearning  for  familiar  fleshpots, 
like  the  little  girl  who,  after  being  fed 
i>n  health  foods  and  cereals,  explained  to 
er  mother  that  she  didn’t  want  nutri- 
[A'ous  food;  she  wanted  something  that 
was  good  to  eat. 

* 

Among  new  cuffs  and  top  collars  are 
1  very  dainty  hand-embroidered  sets  of 
I  sheer  white  batiste  or  lawn,  embroidered 
]  by  the  Japanese.  Patterns  and  style  of 
i  work  are  like  the  exquisite  embroidery 
that  comes  from  France  and  Ireland,  but 
no  doubt  the  little  brown  women  of  Ja¬ 
pan  do  the  work  more  cheaply.  The  sets 
cost  from  $1.25  to  $3;  collars  alone  35  to 
75  cents.  A  great  deal  of  cross-stitch 
embroidery  is  seen,  both  hand  and  ma¬ 
chine  made.  Colored  cross-stitch  band¬ 
ings  are  to  be  the  great  feature  of  wash 
dresses  and  waists  the  coming  season. 
Another  revival  is  that  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  eyelet  embroidery  or  broderie  An- 
glaise.  All-over  embroidery,  as  well  as 
insertions  and  edgings,  come  in  this 
style  now. 

Salad  Plants. 

Some  one  has  said  that  salad  eating  is 
good  sense.  Those  who  delight  in  the 
crisp  green  leaves  of  a  daintily  served 
salad  will  echo  this  opinion.  More  room 
should  be  given  the  various  plants  of 
this  description  than  is  usually  allowed 
them  in  the  home  garden.  In  too  many 
farm  gardens  a  row  or  so  of  early,  loose¬ 


leaved  lettuce  is  the  sum  total  of  this 
class  of  plants.  This  variety  of  lettuce 
does  very  well  for  the  earliest,  but  there 
should  be  a  good-sized  bed  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  or  head  lettuce.  Each  year  we  start 
a  box  of  this  kind  the  last  of  March.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  that  a  cool  place 
is  needed  for  the  boxes,  so  now  they  are 
placed  by  a  window  in  the  wash  room, 
where  it  is  too  cold  for  the  other  seed 
boxes.  The  plants  are  thrifty  and  hardy, 
standing  transplanting  well.  They 
should  be  set  12  inches  apart  and  culti¬ 
vated  thoroughly;  the  constant  stirring 
of  the  soil  causes  them  to  grow  rapidly. 
In  a  short  time  we  have  lettuce  heads 
that  are  veritable  cabbages  in  size.  Wo 
transplant  them  the  second  week  in  May 
at  which  time  our  garden  is  plowed.  The 
lettuce  sown  in  the  garden  never  gives 
us  as  fine  heads  as  does  this  transplant¬ 
ed  lettuce.  The  crisp  head  lettuces  fur¬ 
nish  well-blanched  inner  leaves,  white, 
crisp,  tender.  The  butter  heads  have 
thick  creamy  leaves  of  a  rich  flavor. 

Where  the  watercress  is  found  it  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  foods,  which 
grow  ready  to  eat.  The  seeds  are  offered 
by  the  leading  growers.  Those  who  have 
a  brook  on  the  farm  should  start  a  bed 
of  cress.  This  plant  is  another  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  “cure  alls.”  It  grows  best  in  shal¬ 
low  brooks  with  gravelly  bottoms.  Mud 
injures  both  its  growth  and  flavor. 

The  nasturtium  is  not  only  a  thing  of 
beauty  but  a  useful  salad  plant,  its  taste 
being  similar  to  cress,  which  is  a  true 
nasturtium;  the  ornamental  so-called 
nasturtium  being  a  Tropmolum.  The 
leaves  and  tender  stems  are  the  best, 
though  the  flowers  are  sometimes  used. 
A  salad  composed  entirely  of  nasturtium 
would  not  be  as  satisfactory  as  one 
where  the  leaves  were  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  lettuce.  A  nasturtium  sand¬ 
wich  is  relished  by  those  who  like  pep¬ 
pery  foods. 

Endive  makes  a  fine  Fall  and  early 
Winter  salad,  when  the  other  salads  are 
gone.  The  plant  I  find  to  be  easy  to 
raise.  1  have  blanched  the  leaves  by  ty¬ 
ing  the  plants  loosely  together.  The  en¬ 
dive  has  an  agreeable  bitterness  which 
blends  admirably  with  salad  dressing. 
Those  who  cannot  have  the  watercress 
may  fill  its  place  with  pepper  grass,  a 
member  of  the  mustard  family  that 
grows  easily  in  any  good  soil. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 


Buckwheat 


When  weaving  Indian  bead  work  the 
beads  have  a  habit  of  sliding  down  off 
the  needle  almost  as  fast  as  they  are 
picked  up,  and  thus  delaying  the  work. 
This  can  be  prevented  by  dipping  the 
needle  occasionally  in  a  small  bottle  of 
water;  the  moistened  needle  makes  the 
beads  stick  together  and  stay  on,  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  well-waxed  thread. 
This  is  a  little  idea  copied,  like  the  bead 
work  itself,  from  the  Indians;  it  en¬ 
ables  the  worker  to  get  along  much 
faster. 

* 

Several  years  ago  we  described  the 
Aladdin  cooker,  which  simplified  house¬ 
keeping  for  women  obliged  to  be  away 
all  day.  The  underlying  principle  was 
the  conservation  of  heat,  articles  to  be 
cooked  being  brought  to  a  boil  and  then, 
while  boiling,  removed  from  the  fire  and 
so  thoroughly  insulated  that  they  would 
remain  at  a  high  temperature  for  many 
hours,  thus  cooking  the  food  without  be¬ 
ing  near  the  fire.  What  to  Eat  describes 
a  similar  cooker  which  a  settlement 
worker  has  evolved  and  which  is  a  suc¬ 
cess.  This  is  nothing  but  a  washboiler, 
some  air-tight  fruit  jars,  an  asbestos- 
lined  box  and  a  board  covered  with  as¬ 
bestos.  Meat  and  vegetables  to  be  cook¬ 
ed  are  cut  into  small  pieces,  placed  in 
the  fruit  jars  and  covered  with  boiling 
water,  three-fourths  full,  salt  being  dis¬ 
solved  in  the  water.  These  jars  are  then 
placed  in  the  boiler,  covered  with  water 
to  the  tops  of  the  jars  and  put  on  the 
stove  till  the  water  boils  violently.  They 
are  then  removed,  placed  on  the  as¬ 
bestos-covered  board,  the  asbestos  box 


Cakes 

With 

ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

Are  delicious  and  wholesome  —  a  perfect  cold 
weather  breakfast  food. 

Made  in  the  morning  ;  no  yeast,  no  “  setting  ” 
over  night;  never  sour,  never  cause  indigestion. 

To  make  a  perfect  buckwheat  cake,  and  a 
thousand  other  dainty  dishes,  see  the  “  Royal  Baker 
and  Pastry  Cook.”  Mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Carefully  avoid  baking  powders  made  from  alum. 

*  They  look  like  pure  powders,  and  may  raise 
the  cakes,  but  alum  is  a  poison  and  no  one  can 
eat  food  mixed  with  it  without  injury  to  health. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

makes  pale,  thin  children  fat 
and  chubby.  Overcomes 
wasting  tendencies  and  brings 
back  rosy  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes. 

It’s  surprising  how  quickly 
children  respond  to  Scott’s 
Emulsion.  It  contains  just 
the  element  of  nourishment 
their  little  bodies  need.  They 
thrive  on  it. 

Even  a  few  drops  in  the 
baby’s  bottle  have  a  notice¬ 
able  effect  for  good.  Nothing 
better  than  Scott’s  Emulsion 
for  growing  children. 

We'll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Extra  Fine  Imported 

56-Piece  China 
TEA  SET 

FREE 


■with  an  order  for  25  lbs.  of 
New  Crop  60c  ,  70c.  or  80c. 
Teavor25  lbs.  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Baking  Powder, 45c.  alb. 
or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  Baking  Powder,  or  60 
lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee,  33c.  a  lb. 
or  502-oz.  bottles  of  pure  ex¬ 
tracts.  Van  11  la.  Lemon,  etc  , 
25c  a  bottle  or  25  1-lb.  cansof 
Spice,  any  kind,  absolutely 
pure, 50c  a  can. 

For  prompt  attention, 
address  Mr.  J.  J.D.,  care  of 
Great  American  Tea  Co. 

Box  289, 

31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


IM 


You  Don’t  Guess 


about  what  you  are  doing,  but  you  see 
as  with  the  light  of  day  if  you  use  the 

Dietz  Blast  Lanterns 

noted  everywhere  for  their  even  shedding  of 
pure  white,  strong,  steady  light.  Burn  on  the 
cold  blast  principle.  Most  convenient,  give 
most  satisfactory  light,  safest  lanterns  made. 
Don’t  confound  them  with  common  lanterns 
w  hich  smoke,  flicker  and  blow  out.  Let  us  send 
you  lantern  book  to  make  a  selection,  then 
you  can  buy  It  from  any  dealer  or  have  him 
get  it  for  you. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPART,  87  Lalght  Sf„  Rev  York. 

Established  1840 . 


WATCH  and  CHAIN  pnpp 
FOB  A  DAY’S  WORK  E  I\LL 


It  costs  you  nothing  to  own  this 
Lcsutiful,  guaranteed,  Stem-Wind  and 
Stem-Bet  Watch,  Chain  and  Charm. 
Write  at  once,  and  we  will  mail  you, 
postpaid,  our  premium  list  with  20 
packages  of  BLUINE  to  sell  for  ten 
cents  each.  Send  ub  the  money  you 
get  for  the  BLUINE,  and  we  will 
forward  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm  FREE. 

BLUINE  MFGo  CO., 


Concord  Junction,  Mass.  808  Mill  Street.  The  old  reliable  firm 
who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  valuable  premiums. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 


Sold  for  Cash 
or  on  Monthly 
Payments. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 


Freight 
paid  east 
el  the 
Missis* 
slppi 
River  and 
north  oT 
the  Ten¬ 
nessee 
Line ; 
equalized 
beyond. 


Your  Money  Re¬ 
funded  aktkkSix 
Months’  trial  jr 


Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

Is  not  50  per  cent  better  than  others.  My  superior  location  on 
Lake  Erie,  where  Iron, steel,  coal,  freights  and  skilled  labor  are 
cheaper  and  best,  enables  me  to  furnish  a  TOP  NOTCH  Steel 
Range  At  a  clean  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  Send  for  free  catalogues 
of  all  styles  and  sizes,  with  or  without  reservoir,  for  city,  town 
or  country  use. 

CHESTER  D.  CLAPP,  692  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
(Practical  Stove  and  Range  Mam) _ _ 
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A  Bit  About  Recreation. 

No  two  of  us  are  alike,  and  in  recrea¬ 
tion,  as  in  other  things,  what  is  one 
man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison. 
The  woman  who  likes  to  make  fancy 
work  is  inclined  to  think  the  woman 
who  likes  to  read  is  putting  on  airs, 
while  the  woman  who  writes  essays  for 
the  woman’s  club  may  look  with  con¬ 
tempt  upon  the  one  who  likes  to  dance. 
We  all  want  to  have  others  like  the 
things  that  we  do,  and  it  is  very  natural 
to  try  to  make  converts  of  our  friends 
and  acquaintances.  But  is  a  thankless 
task,  and  after  we  learn  a  wiser  charity 
we  see  the  folly  of  trying  to  change  peo¬ 
ple’s  tastes.  It  seems  to  me  that  no 
matter  what  the  recreation  is— provided 
it  is  not  wrong  or  harmful — it  is  useful 
and  necessary  if  it  is  really  a  recreation, 
and  is  not  made  to  take  too  prominent 
a  place  in  one’s  life.  The  danger  is  that 
one  will  get  to  have  the  feeling  that  the 
good  times  are  the  important  part  of 
living — that  one  must  do  one’s  work 
merely  in  order  to  have  the  fun.  The 
result  of  this  frame  of  mind  is  that  one’s 
work  is  drudgery,  and  is  done  as  slight¬ 
ingly  as  possible  and  without  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  and  one  is  tired  and 
fagged  each  morning  instead  of  being 
refreshed  and  invigorated.  The  true 
use  of  recreation  is  to  re-create  one  for 
his  or  her  real  work  in  the  world — to 
rest  one,  get  the  mind  out  of  its  regular 
train  of  thought  and  stimulate  it  to  re¬ 


newed  activity  and  interest  in  its  daily 
work. 

The  happiest  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
have  some  useful,  interesting  work  to 
do,  and  the  health  and  strength  to  do  it 
with  enthusiasm.  Recreation  is  an  im¬ 
portant  means  to  this  end,  so  what  does 
it  matter  what  the  recreation  is  so  long 
as  it  keeps  its  proper  place?  I  knew  a 
woman  once  who  had  eight  young  chil¬ 
dren.  She  lived  on  a  farm,  and  there 
were  hired  men  to  cook  for.  With  all 
her  work  and  care  she  found  time  to 
make  beautiful  knit  lace.  It  was  recrea¬ 
tion  for  her,  because  she  loved  to  do  it. 
Another  woman  liked  to  dance.  Instead 
of  tiring  her  and  making  her  unhappy 
and  discontented  the  next  day  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  the  opposite  effect  and  to  be 
just  the  change  and  stimulus  she  need¬ 
ed.  For  a  great  many  people  reading  is 
the  best  recreation.  Those  who  have  to 
be  very  actively  engaged  can  find  rest 
and  relaxation  for  the  body,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  mind  is  diverted  and 
refreshed.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not 
care  for  a  daily  paper,  but  I  am  perfect¬ 
ly  willing  for  those  who  like  it  to  enjoy 
it.  I  prefer  a  good  short  story,  or  novel, 
or  nature  article,  but  there  are  those 
who  do  not  care  for  light  reading  and 
prefer  the  classics.  It  is  a  matter  of 
taste  and  there  are  all  varieties  to  choose 
from.  One  should  not  condemn  light 
reading,  because,  if  it  is  read  as  a  recrea¬ 
tion  only  and  is  not  trashy,  it  serves  a 
useful  purpose.  Heavy  reading  would 
be  work  instead  of  rest.  And  besides 
this,  short  stories,  such  as  are  found  in 
the  good  magazines,  and  many  novels, 
which  are  true  to  life  and  of  a  whole¬ 
some  nature,  are  really  a  stimulus  to 
high  thinking  and  true  living.  Even 

MOTHERS. — Be  sure  to  use“Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  for  your  children 
While  teething.  It  is  the  Best. — Adv. 
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some  of  the  books  that  are  branded  as 
immoral  have  really  a  good  influence  if 
read  understandingly.  I  know  of  a  case 
wrhere  a  girl  read  a  book  which  was 
widely  condemned,  and  removed  from 
public  libraries,  because  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  immoral.  She,  and  many  others, 
saw  nothing  immoral  in  it,  and  later  on, 
in  one  of  life’s  crises,  it  proved  to  be  a 
great  help  to  her  and  a  strong  safeguard. 
Even  the  cheap  novels,  if  they  hold  any 
right,  moral  sentiment,  may  be  of  use 
in  spite  of  their  faults,  for  the  truths 
are  presented  in  a  pleasing  form  and  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  class  that  the  higher  grades  of 
literature  do  not  reach.  So  let  us  try  to 
have  charity  for  other  people’s  fads  and 
recreations,  hoping  only  that  those 
recreations  may  be  harmless  and  serve 
their  proper  use. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  tucked  blouse  shown  is  of  pink 
crepe  albatross  with  trimming  of  cream 
lacfi,  but  is  suited  to  all  the  cotton  and 
linen  waistings  as  well  as  to  silk  and 
wool.  The  arrangement  of  the  tucks  at 
the  back  gives  graceful  tapering  lines  to 
the  figure,  while  those  in  fronts  and 
sleeves  provide  becoming  fullness  below 
the  stitchings.  When  preferred  the  lin¬ 
ing  can  be  omitted  and  the  waist  can  be 
left  plain,  with  a  box  pleat  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  waist  consists  of  the  fitted  lin¬ 
ing,  fronts  and  back.  The  back  is 
smooth,  but  the  fronts  are  full  and 
blouse  over  the  belt.  The  sleeves  fit  the 
upper  arms  snugly  and  form  puffs  below 
the  elbows.  At  the  neck  is  the  usual 
stock.  The  quantity  of  material  requir¬ 
ed  for  the  medium  size  is  4Vs  yards  21 
inches  wide,  3%  yards  27  inches  wide  or 
214  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  214  yards 
of  insertion  2V2  inches  wide  to  trim  as 
illustrated.  The  pattern  No.  4617  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40-inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  shirred  kimono  offers  a  pretty 
variation  from  the  usual  style.  It  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back,  that  are 
shirred  and  arranged  over  a  foundation 
yoke.  The  sleeves  are  cut  in  one  piece 
each  and  they,  with  the  neck  and  front 
edges,  are  finished  with  bands.  The 


4638  Shirred  Kimono, 

Small.,  Medium,  Large. 

quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  8%  yards  27  inches  wide, 
seven  yards  32  inches  wide  or  4y2  yards 
44  inches  wide  with  3%  yards  of  silk  for 
bands.  The  pattern  No.  4538  is  cut  in 
three  sizes  small  or  32-inch  medium  or 
36- inch  and  large  or  40-inch  bust  meas- 
use;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

GWO 

GRAIN  COFFEE 

In  comparing  Grain-O  and  coffee 
remembe’"  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  packggfc 


Allceck^ 

POROUS  PLASTER 

Tear  an  Allcock's  Porous  Plaster  in 
two  lengthwise,  and  apply  on  soles 
of  feet ;  renew  the  plaster  every 
time  the  feet  are  bathed.  You  will 
be  surprised  how  it  will  relieve 
rheumatism  in  the  feet  or  ankles. 

For  tired  or  lame  feet  relief  is  af¬ 
forded  at  once. 

REMEMBER — A 11  coc  k  ’  s  Plasters 
have  been  in  use  55  years  and  have  never 
been  equalled.  Wc  guarantee  them  to 
contain  no  belladonna,  opium  or  any 
poison  whatever. 

Never  Accept  a  Substitute. 


C  >^the  Whole  Family 

HOOD  RUBBERS 

HOOP 

TRADE  (rubber  company  j  MARK; 
BOSTON 

NOT  MADEBYA  TRUST 

//-  TO  IS  CAA//VOT  GET  THESE  S?UB- 
£1 f/PS  fftOAf  M £//?£> fA££/?-W/?/T££/S 


Fac-Simile 

Signature 


COUGHS , 

Sore  Throat, 
Hoarseness,  Bronchitis, 
Effectively  Relieved. 

of 


on  every 
box. 


ABSOLUTE 

SECURITY 


AND 


5% 


IF  you  could  invest 
your  savings  in  New 
York  Suburban  Homes, 
whose  owners  pay  in¬ 
terest  and  part  princi¬ 
pal  monthly,  yon  would 
feel  perfectly  at  ease. 
You  can  do  that 
through  this  company 
%and  receive  5  per  cent, 
per  annum,  the  investment  being  with¬ 
drawable  upon  "?o  days’  notice. 

Dividends  quarterly  by  check.  Super¬ 
vised  by  New  York  Hanking  Depart¬ 
ment.  write  for  convincing  testimonials. 

Assets,  .....  $1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  .  .  175,000 

Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 

1148  broad  Way,  New  York. 


50c  SEED/ 


DUE  BILL 

FREE 

Send  us  to-day,  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE 
our  handsome  Illustrated  Seed  Catalog  containing 
Du©  Hill  and  plan  good  for  50e  worth  of  Flower  or 
V ©getable  Seeds  FREE.  Y our  selection  to  introduce 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
^  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable,  Flower, 
Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

100,000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  FREE 

kon  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names 
^of  neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  $100  cash  fot^ 
best  list.  See  the  catalogue. 
kIIurry  W.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 
lioz  { '2.  Day  City,  Mich. 


t  t 


GREAT  CROPS  OF 


STRAWBERRIES 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM  - 


1 

TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  C0„ 

162  St.  Clair  8treet, 

C-  N.  801.  CLEVELAND,  O. 

E.  Strawberry  Culture 

A  60-pace  book,  makes  you  un- 
^^Pye^u^Saderstand  the  whole  subject.  Sent 
MWKSgMgg&a  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c,  silver 
md&SkAHm  or  lc  stamps.  Worth  four  times 
the  Price.  Money  back  if  you  don’t 
think  bo.  Beautiful  illustrated 

C  Strawberry  Catalogue  Free. 

W.F.ALLEM,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

A  strawberry  book  written  by  the  “STRAW- 
likBRV  KING”  so  called  because  he  discovered 
the  way  to  develop  the  fruit  organs  of  a  plant  and 
make  it  grow  two  big  berries  where  one  little  one 
grew  before.  He  grows  the  biggest  crops  of  the 
biggest  berries  ever  produced,  and  the  book  tells  all 
about  how  he  does  It.  It  is  a  treatise  on  PI-ANT 
PHYSIOLOGY  and  explains  correct  principles  in 
fruit  growing.  It  is  worth  its  weight  In  gold  to  any 
fruit  grower.  Will  be  sent  free  to  all  readers  of 
RurAl  New  -  Yorker.  Send  your  address  now. 
The  finest  THOROUGHBRED  PEDIGREE 
PLANTS  In  the  world. 

R.  M,  KELLOGG.  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 


An  Ideal  Washing  Machine 

must  be  a  woman  '  s  machine,  adapted  to  her  strength.  It  must  wash 
fast  and  still  not  be  tiresome.  Must  clean  everything,  suds  and  rinse 
— no  rubbing.  Must  not  wear  the  cloth  or  break  a  thread  of  old, 
tender  and  frail  fabrics.  It  must  wash,  scald  and  bleach  at  one  opera¬ 
tion— neither  shrink,  swell,  leak  or  fall  down,  and  be  good  for  20  years’ 
service.  Made  of  steel,  galvanized — on  rollers;  handy  to  move.  Above  all 
it  must  be  easy  for  a  frail  woman.  Ail  of  these  qualities  belong  to  the 

Syracuse  Easy  Washer 

Send  for  one  on  30  days'  free  trial 

freight  prepaid.  Give  it  every  conceivable  test  that  a  washer  could  be  expected  to  stand— -then ,  if 
not  your  ideal,  return  at  our  expense.  If  the  “Easy”  worked  hard  we  would  not  make  this  offer. 

Our  book  0/  modern  laundry  formulas  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

DODGE  &  ZUILL,  539  S.  Clinton  Street,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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MARKETS 


General  Review. 

Arrivals  of  eggs  are  increasing,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  Southwest.  Potatoes  of  all 
grades  are  higher  arid  market  very  firm. 
Some  choice  onions  have  sold  above  quoted 
prices,  but  a  good  deal  of  frozen  stock  is 
coming  in  and  selling  for  almost  nothing. 
Prime  hothouse  lambs  are  selling  well  and 
more  are  wanted.  Apple  trade  is  slow  on 
account  of  the  cold  weather. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1904: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  97;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth,  $1.00%.  Corn,  54056. 
Oats,  46.  Rye,  State,  60.  Barley,  55®59. 

BEANS.  Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50©2.70.  Pea, 
$1.95®2.  Red  kidney,  $2.50®2.75.  White 
kidney,  $2.75.  Yellow  eye,  $2.65©2.70. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  85;  No. 
2,  75©80;  No.  3,  65®70;  clover,  mixed,  60®70; 
clover,  60©65;  marsh,  50@60.  Straw,  rye, 
$1.10®1.20. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER  .—Creamery,  14®23% ;  State 
dairy,  14<7x)19 ;  Western  factory,  12®14%;  reno¬ 
vated,  12®16;  packing  stock,  12®14. 
CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9®12;  skims,  3®7. 
EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  35®40;  lower 
grades,  25@30. 

FEED.— Retail  prices,  Spring  bran,  $22 ® 
24;  middlings,  $25®30. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated,  4® 
7;  sun-dried,  3%®4;  chops,  100  lbs.,  $2.45® 
2.55;  cores  and  skins,  $1.26(5)1.50;  raspberries, 
$22023;  huckleberries,  13%®14;  blackberries, 
5©5%. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2.50®4;  under  grades,  $1.50®2;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $4.50®8;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  25@$1. 

HOPS.— Medium  to  choice,  34®38;  ordi¬ 
nary,  28®30. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $3@6;  cucumbers,  doz.,  25® 
$1.25;  lettuce,  doz.,  25@60;  mushrooms,  lb., 
10040;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50@3;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bunches,  50@75;  tomatoes,  lb., 
10O20. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $2.5003.50;  Sweets,  yellow,  $1.5003.76; 
carrots,  bbl.,  $1.7502.50;  celery,  doz.,  10O50; 
cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton,  $25060;  domestic 
seed,  $20035;  lettuce,  bbl.,  $1.5002.50;  onions, 
bbl.,  yellow,  $203;  red,  $203;  white,  $205; 
spinach,  bbl.,  $300;  squash,  Marrow,  $1,260 
1.50;  Hubbard,  $1.50®1.75;  turnips,  rutabaga, 
bbl.,  $101.50. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1  , 
calves,  good  to  prime,  10®12;  buttermilks, 
4®6.  Pork,  light,  6%®7%;  medium,  6%06%. 
Lambs,  “hothouse,”  head,  $5®11.  , 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  lb.,  11%; 
fowls,  14;  roosters,  9;  turkeys,  14. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12019; 
chickens,  12020;  fowls,  10012;  ducks,  9016; 
geese,  8014;  squabs,  doz.,  $2.5004.50. 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.,  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $45®47.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $50066. 
Concentrated  tankage,  $15020.  Ground  bone, 
$22027.  Acid  phosphate,  $11015.  Muriate 
of  potash,  $35045.  Sulphate  of  potash,  $420 
48.  Kainit,  $10012.50.  Copper  sulphate, 
per  pound  in  barrel  lots,  6%  cents.  Sulphur 
flour,  per  pound  in  barrel  lots,  2%  cents. 
Sulphide  of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur)  in 
cans  of  50  lbs.,  per  lb.,  14  cents. 

FURS.— Black  bear,  $20030;  cubs  and 
yearlings,  $5®15;  badger,  $101-50;  otter,  $70 
15.  Beaver,  large,  $609;  medium,  $506; 
small,  $304.  Fox,  silver,  $500300;  cross. 
$8025;  red,  $204;  grey,  7501.  Fisher,  $5010. 
Wolf,  prairie,  $1©1.50;  timber,  $204.  Wol¬ 
verine,  $408-  Lynx,  $408.  Wild  cat,  50©$1; 
civet  cat,  $25030.  Marten,  dark,  $6015;  pale. 
$305.  Skunkt  black,  $1.25®1.30;  half-striped, 
75080;  long  striped,  75080;  striped,  35045; 
white,  20025.  Raccoon,  75®$1.40.  Opossum, 
large,  50©60;  medium,  20©3<).  Rabbit,  1®1%. 
Mink,  $1.5006.  Muskrat,  Winter,  20®25. 
Fall,  13®18;  kits,  4©5. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  $4©6.25.  Calves, 
$4©8.50.  Sheep,  $3.25®4.60.  Lambs,  $5.75® 
6.75.  Hogs,  $5.1005.40. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Calves,  $6.50®8.25. 
Sheep,  $2.5004.50.  Lambs,  $506.40.  Hogs, 
$4.9505.05. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  $4©5.45.  Sheep,  $3.75® 
4.  Lambs,  $4©5.90.  Hogs,  $4.80®5. 


M  A  R  KET  TV  E  WS 

HALF-WILD  TURKEYS,  in  limited  num¬ 
bers,  are  shipped  to  this  market  every 
year.  They  come  from  the  South  and  arc 
in  most  cases  birds  that  have  strayed 
away  so  far  that  they  have  escaped  th 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  round-up.  They 
may  be  away  only  one  season,  or  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  Winter  is  so  mild  that 
they  can  take  care  of  themselves  the  year 
around,  they  may  become  practically  wild 
Those  that  I  have  seen  have  been  fine 
birds,  large  and  in  quite  good  condition, 
but,  of  course,  lacking  the  peculiar  flavor 
of  those  that  run  wild  for  several  gener¬ 
ations. 

LONDON  FUR  SALE’S— The  results  at 
the  London  sales  just  closed  were  not 
satisfactory.  Offerings  were  heavy  and 
prices  low.  The  following  furs  sold  at 
the  percentages  given,  below  last  Spring’s 
sales.  Beaver  and  Spring  muskrat,  12%: 


are  more  frequent;  engines  give  out  or  re¬ 
fuse  to  make  their  usual  time;  and  obst'- 
nate  switches  delay  work  in  railroad 
yards,  which  are  often  crowded  to  the 
limit  of  their  working  capacity.  When 
a  series  of  cold  snaps  extends  over  the 
whole  country,  the  aggregate  of  these  little 
delays  results  in  the  holding  back  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  cars  and  the  consequent  piling  up 
of  large  quantities  of  freight  at  shipping 
points.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  of 
avoiding  this  except  to  have  increased 
terminal  yardage  and  much  more  rolling 
stock  than  could  be  used  to  advantage 
ordinarily. 

IMPORTED  BENZINE.— What  is  said  to 
be  the  first  sizable  shipment  of  benzine  to 
this  country  was  recently  received  at 
Philadelphia.  It  was  produced  in  Borneo, 
shipped  from  there  to  Holland  and  thence 
re-shipped  to  this  country  in  a  tank 
steamer  holding  500,000  gallons.  It  is  said 
that  this  shipment  can  be  sold  profitably 
in  competition  with  the  domestic  product 
after  paying  transportation  charges  and 
duty  of  about  one-half  cent  per  gallon. 

DAMAGED  GOODS. — “It  is  exasperat¬ 
ing,”  said  a  produce  dealer  in  this  city, 
“to  have  stuff  come  safely  1,400  miles  and 
then  get  frozen  in  the  trip  across  the  river 
from  Jersey  City  to  New  York.  That  is 
what  has  happened  to  us  this  Winter.” 
This  man  is  not  the  only  one  who  is  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  reckless  way  in  which  some 
express  companies  are  handling  their  de¬ 
liveries  at  this  end  of  the  line.  Of  course 
they  have  their  troubles  when  the  weather 
is  near  zero  for  several  days  at  a  time, 
but  what  sense  is  there  in  letting  perish¬ 
able  stuff  stand  on  station  platforms  or 
carting  It  in  roundabout  trips  in  cold 
wagons,  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  be 
ruined  when  it  arrives  at  its  destination? 
If  the  charges  for  transportation  are  not 
large  enough  to  warrant  reasonable  care 
in  the  way  of  storage  or  speedy  delivery- 
in  exceptionally  bad  weather,  then  they 
should  be  increased  so  that  the  distant 
shipper  may  know  what  he  must  pay  to 
get  his  produce  to  market  in  usable  con¬ 
dition.  What  position  do  these  common 
carriers  take  when  clear  cases  of  damage 
through  their  own  negligence  are  proven? 
Are  they  sorry?  Do  they  show  any  rea¬ 
sonable  disposition  to  bear  even  a  share 
of  the  loss?  Do  they  promise  to  be  more 
careful?  Do  they  settle  promptly  and 
cheerfully  when  cornered  up  by  those  who 
have  the  time  and  backbone  to  push 
claims?  The  express  business  has  been  a 
source  of  decided  profit  not  only  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  companies  but  to  farm¬ 
ers  as  well.  Isolated  sections  have  been 
opened  up  and  new  and  more  profitable 
crops  made  possible.  There  are  shippers 
who  expect  impossibilities  and  will  growl 
anyway,  no  matter  what  service  they 
get,  but  this  is  no  cause  for  any  lessening 
of  effort  to  make  express  service  what  it 
should  be,  uniformly  safe  and  speedy;  or 
for  the  apparent  determination  of  some 
companies  to  settle  just  claims  with  the 
great  grandchildren  of  the  claimants. 

w.  w.  H. 


Lime  for  Slugs.— E.  F.  W.,  Catawissa, 
Pa.,  page  708,  has  trouble  with  the  small 
slugs.  If  he  will  sprinkle  slaked  lime  among 
his  vines  at  evening  when  the  ground  is 
dry  he  will  have  no  more  trouble  with  them. 
They  cannot  stand  the  least  touch  of  lime. 
When  they  come  out  at  night  they  will 
come  in  touch  with  it,  and  that  ends  all 
their  fun.  I  have  been  troubled  with  them, 
and  this  is  the  only  thing  I  ever  found 
that  was  sure  death  to  them.  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  answer  you  received  from 
the  experiment  station;  we  should  expect 
better  things  from  them.  a.  d. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  growing  the  Irish  Cobbler 
potato,  and  think  it  cannot  be  beaten  for 
early.  It  is  also  a  vigorous  grower  and 
free  from  blight;  keeps  well  when  stored. 

Clearfield,  Pa; _  f.  h. 

Few  users  of  modern  farm  machinery 
can  appreciate  the  large  investment,  skill 
and  care  necessary  in  their  manufacture. 
This  was  impressed  upon  the  writer  on  a 
recent  visit  to  the  tactory  of  the  Empire 
Cream  Separator  Company  at  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.  The  factory  is  a  modern  two-story 
brick  building,  and  in  the  construction  of 
it  the  greatest  consideration  was  evidently 
given  to  the  comfort  of  workmen,  light 
and  ventilation  being  perfect.  Electricity 
furnishes  power  .for  the  entire  plant. 
Skilled  mechanics  are  employed,  each  do¬ 
ing  his  special  work  and  passing  the  parts 
on  to  another  until  the  whole  machine  is 
assembled  and  thoroughly  tested.  About 
150  complete  cream  separators  are  turned 


Cement  for  Horses.— I  note  what  D. 
W.  I.  says  on  page  66  regarding  cement 
floors  for  horses.  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 
Last  Summer  we  built  a  new  barn  and  put 
in  cement  floors  throughout.  Horses, 
cows  and  all  stock  stand  in  cement.  In 
constructing  the  floors  we  left  the  surface 
of  the  cement  rough,  and  do  not  have  any 
trouble  with  stock  slipping  in  getting  up. 
Judging  from  our  own  experience  I  would 
not  use  plank  floors  under  any  considera¬ 
tion.  H.  b.  s. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y. 

A  “Stock  Food.”— Prof.  H.  B.  Armsby, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station, 
thus  mentions  a  preparation  sold  in  that 
State:  “A  chemical  examination  shows 
this  food  to  consist  approximately  of 
Glauber’s  salts  (sulphate  of  soda),  60  per 
cent;  carbonate  of  soda,  21  per  cent;  sul¬ 
phur,  11  per  cent;  powdered  charcoal, 
eight  per  cent.  At  a  fair  estimate,  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  100  pounds  of  the  mixture 
should  not  cost  more  than  $4.50.  Glauber’s 
salts  is  used  as  a  purgative,  the  ordinary 
dose  being  for  the  ox  or  horse  two  pounds 
and  for  the  hog  six  ounces.  Carbonate  of 
soda  is  used  as  a  diuretic,  the  dose  being 
from  one-half  to  one  ounce  for  an  ox  or 
horse  and  about  one-fourth  as  much  for 
the  hog.  In  the  comparatively  small  quan¬ 
tities  in  which  this  food  is  recommended 
to  be  fed  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
it  would  have  any  material  effect  upon 
the  health  or  thrift  of  the  animals. 

Mice  and  Trees. — In  regard  to  mice 
girdling  trees  I  will  say  from  experience 
that  they  will  girdle  any  size  of  tree, 
apple,  pear,  peach  or  plum,  and  grape¬ 
vine.  All  they  want  is  shelter  of  weeds, 
grass  or  snow.  Neither  will  the  time  of 
the  year  make  any  difference  if  they  have 
the  proper  hiding  place  at  the  trees. 

Decatur,  Ind.  d.  g.  m.  f. 


A  Great  Exhibit. 


The  great  center  of  attraction  at  the 
Amesbury  (Mass.)  fair  was  a  display  of 
potatoes  and  vegetables  raised  on  Brad¬ 
ley’s  Fertilizer  by  Mr.  John  A.  Wilson, 
proprietor  Spring  Grove  farm.  He  showed 
over  200  varieties  of  potatoes,  all  of  which 
were  prize  specimens;  also  a  large  variety 
of  vegetables,  including  a  splendid  display 
of  squashes;  Mr.  Wilson  writes: 

“Having  selected  the  right  kind  of  land 
and  a  good  variety  of  potatoes,  the  all- 
important  thing  is  to  push  the  growth  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Stable  manure  should 
never  be  used  on  the  land  the  same  season 
the  potatoes  are  grown,  as  it  increases 
the  liability  of  attack  by  worms  and 
fungous  diseases.  Spraying  should  be  done 
promptly,  not  allowing  the  enemies  of  the 
plant  to  retard  its  growth,  and  above  all 
things,  there  should  be  a  liberal  applica¬ 
tion  of  high  grade  fertilizers,  and  I  have 
found  Bradley’s  Complete  Manure  for  Po¬ 
tatoes  the  best  thing  I  ever  used.  I  had 
several  tons  of  chemicals  mixed  for  me 
last  Spring  under  my  own  directions,  but 
failed  to  get  near  the  satisfactory  results 
from  the  mixture  as  from  the  Bradley  Fer¬ 
tilizer.”— A  dv. 


Marysville,  Ont,  Deo.  14,  1903. 
The  Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — My  horse  was  affected  with  a  thoroughpin 
which  rendered  her  almost  useless,  although  a  valuable 
animal  being  one  of  a  matched  pair  of  roadsters  It  was 
about  the  Bize  of  a  goose-egg  both  Inside  and  outside  of 
the  I  ok.  I  tried  some  of  our  best  veterinary  skill  as  well 
as  different  blistering  medicines  with  no  effect.  I  worked 
with  it  for  about  one  year.  Being  a  subscriber  to  the 
"Country  Gentlemen"  I  saw  your  advertisement  in  It  and 
determined  to  try  it  as  a  last  resort  as  I  was  discouraged 
with  everything  else.  When  I  had  used  the  first  bottle  I 
hhw  a  change.  This  encouraged  me  and  I  kept  at  it 
and  completed  a  cure.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  believe  “8ave-the-Horae”  Is  the  best,  and  would 
advise  all  who  have  a  horse  so  affected  to  use  nothing 
but  “Save-the- Horse".  I  give  you  permission  to  use  my 
name.  Yours  truly  J.  G.  ALLISON. 


Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  Dec.  21,  1903. 
One-third  of  a  bottle  of  “8ave-the-IIoree”  cured  my 
horse  of  a  spavin  that  had  been  fired  and  blistered 
several  times  in  the  past  two  years.  M.  M.  OSBORN. 


Less  than  two  bottles  “Save-tlie-Horse"  made  a  per¬ 
fect  cure  on  my  horse  that  was  affected  with  hiploint 
lameness.  ADAM  LANCE 


No  man  need  see  his  horse  suffer  and  become  Inca 
pacitsted.  "SAVK-TIIE-HOK.SK”  POSITIVELY  AND 
PERMANENTLY  CURES  BONE  AND  BOG  SPAVIN, 
THOROUGHPIN,  RINGBONE  (except  low  ringbone) 
CURB,  SPLINT,  CAPPED  HOCK.  WINDPUFF,  SHOE 
ROIL.  WEAK  AND  SPRAINED  TENDONS  AND  ALL 
LAMENESS.  Apply  In  all  extremes  of  weather.  Cures 
without  scar  or  blemish  or  loss  of  hair  norses  may 
work  ns  usual. 

$5  OO  per  bottle.  Written  guarantee  with  every 
bottle.  Constructed  solely  to  protect  you.  Need  of 
second  pottle  improbable,  except  in  rarest  cases.  Copy 
of  booklet  and  guarantee  sent  upon  application.  •> 

$5.00  al  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  express  paid  by 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.Y. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker's 

OLD  LINE  LIFE  INSURANCE  CLUB 

was  organized  for  the  special  purpose  of 
helping  the  farmer  and  other  rural  citizens 
to  acquire  the  very  best  in  Life  and  In¬ 
vestment  Insurance  at  lowest  cost. 

Send  your  date  of  birth  and  ages  of  those 
in  your  family  who  are  interested  to  the 
Secretary.  C.  E.  Rafferty,  106  E.  125th  St.. 
New  York  City,  for  full  particulars. 


DUROC- JERSEY  SWINE 

Only  a  few  ehoice  hogs  for  sale  at  prices  quoted. 
Pigs,  13  weeks  old,  $8  each.  Gilts  and  Service  Hoars, $15 
All  stock  eligible.  L.  C.  HALL.  Atwater.  N.  V. 


SAWS 


Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machines.'- Also 
horse  powers,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 

Harder  SI  fg  Co.,Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission  flon8e  ,n  Ncw  York- 

U1UCSI  V/UI1II IIISS  lull  Kst.1838.  Butter.cheess 
eggs  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Frultr’ 
B  H  VVOO DWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street.  New  vork 


ATTENTION  & 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 


WANTED— Situation  as  Foreman  orGeneral  Man¬ 
ager  on  farm:  would  hire  or  work  a  farm  on  shares. 
Address  G.D.  W.,  Box  162,  Pawling.  N.  Y. 


WANTED  TO  HIRE 

A  Married  Man  with  small  family  to  work  on  a  farm 
liy  the  year.  Good  wages  and  a  steady  job  to  the 
right  party.  Address  R.  F.  BULLEK,  Hailey.  Idaho 


VIRGINIA  HOMES — Learn  Va.  lands,  soil, water, 
climate, products,  fruits,  berries, cultivation,  prices, 
etc.  by  reading  Virginia  Farmer.  Send  10c  for 3 
months'  sub.  to  Box  603,  FarmcrCo..  Emporia.  Va. 


FOR  SALE*CHEAP  TO  CLOSE  ESTATE 

Improved  Farm.  205  acies  in  central  fruit  belt  of 
Delaware.  Mild,  healthful  climate;  ready  cash 
markets  for  all  produce;  grow  fmit,  grain,  grass, 
poultry,  live  stock. c  Map  and  particulars  free. 

E.  PACKARD.  Dover,  Del.*’ 


26-ACRE  FARM  FOR  SALE 

AT  OSWEGO,  N.Y. 

About  one-fourth  in  orchard;  nice  grove;  plenty  of 
nearby  pasture  obtainable;  brick  buildings;  barn  2- 
story  and  basement,  30  by  54  feet;  Ice  house  and 
pond;  R.F.D.;  Ik;  miles  from  two  railroad  depots; 
TO  KENT  if  not  s  ild  by  March.  Other  Farms, 6to 
75  acres:  also  Stores  and  Dwellings  For  Sale. 

Address  N  J.  HARRIS,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FARMS 


r  ur  nuu  lurmi ng,  irun growl ng,  nna 

write  ’J.D.S.HANSON.mich, 


ALIFORNIA  FOR  25* 


rsi  _ 

m. w J  All  about  the  laod  of  sunshine,  fruits  and  flowers. 

Resources  and  romance.  111ns.  Mag.  1  yr.  trial,  26c. 
The  Western  Empire,  75  Times  Block,  Los  Angeiev 


FARM  TO  LET  ON  SHARES 

Situated  in  Danbury,  Conn.;  70  acres  cleared  land; 
will  keep  15  cows;  house,  buildings  and  land  in  good 
condition;  best  of  references  required ;  good  place  for 
good  man  withafamily.  Address  or  call  on  HEKVEY 
N.  WHITE.  27  Padanaram  ave  .  Danbury,  Conn.,  or 
address  GKO.  STARR  WHITE,  Yonkers.  N.  V. 


HAMMONTON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  Famous  Location  for  the  Production  of 
Choice  Fruits,  Vegetables  &  Poultry 
In  the  heart  of  the  Pine  Belt,  and  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line.  Salubrious  climate,  tonic  water 
and  within  half  an  hourof  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic 
City.  Excellent  location  for  home,  factory  or  horti¬ 
cultural  enterprise.  Population  5001),  two  railroads, 
seven  churches,  eight  schools,  gas,  electric  lights,  etc. 
One  of  the  largest  fruit  centers  In  this  country.  Send 
2c  stamp  to  Board  of  Trade,  Hammonton,  N.J.,  for 
descriptive  booklet  containing  nearly  1(H)  illustrations 


Looking  for  a  Home? 


are  sufficient  to  support  a 
population  of  50,000,000  or  over? 
The  Immigration  to  Western 
Canada  during  the  past  six 
years  has  been  phenomenal. 

FREE 

Homestead  Lands 

easily  accessible,  and  other 
lands  may  be  purchased  from 
Railway  and  Land  Companies. 
Western  Canada’s  grain  lands 
produce  marvellous  crops, while 
the  grazing  lands  contain  all 
the  nutritive  qualities  for  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  and  other  stock. 

Markrtt,  School*,  Hallway* 
and  all  other  condition* 
make  We*tern  Canada  a 
dcHirable  spot  for  the  home- 
neeker.  • 

Write  to  the  Superintendent  Im¬ 
migration, Ottawa, Canada, for  a 
descriptive  Atlas,  and  other  in¬ 
formation;  or  to  the  authorized 
Canadian  Government  Agent— 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 


skunk,  20;  red  fox,  10;  grey  fox,  35;  rac¬ 
coon,  25;  lynx,  15.  Fall  muskrats  went  five 
per  cent  higher.  There  seems  to  be  but 
little  important  business  in  the .  markei 
here;  hence  but  little  change  in  quotations. 

SHORTAGE  OF  CARS.— This  trouble, 
which  bobs  up  periodically,  is  always  ag¬ 
gravated  by  very  cold  weather.  Wrecks 


out  a  day  in  this  factory,  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  building  and  machinery 
required  to  do  this  represents  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 
It  is  worth  anyone’s  while  to  visit  this 
factory  when  the  occasion  offers.  The 
greatest  degree  of  courtesy  is  shown  to  all 
visitors.  D. 


Do  You  Keep  Bees?  skK 

a  keep  you  i* 

The  AMERICAN  Bee  Journal  tells  HOW.  44th  year;  weekly;  $1.00.  Sample 
Copy  Free.  Experts  make  their  Bees  Pay.  Read,  and  be  an  expert.  It’s  easy. 
Women  succeed,  too.  “  Sisters”  dept,  in  Am.  Bee  Journal.  “  Honey  as  a  Health- 
Food,”  16-p.  pamphlet  for  2c  stamp.  Tells  value  of  Honey  in  Cooking  and  as  a 
Remedy.  Address,  George  W.  York  &  Co.,  144  Brie  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


1904 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

Part  I. 

The  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  held  its  forty-ninth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  City  Hall  at  Rochester,  Janu¬ 
ary  27-2S.  In  spite  of  intense  cold,  blocked 
roads  and  delayed  trains,  the  room  was 
packed  to  the  door  with  enthusiastic  fruit 
growers  at  nearly  every  session.  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  C.  Barry  occupied  the  chair  and 
made  a  brief  opening  address,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  successful  work  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  its  large  membership,  and  urged 
the  members  to  raise  the  roll  to  an  even 
1,000,  there  being  about  700  now.  Mr. 
Barry  is  the  second  president  of  this  So¬ 
ciety  in  the  forty-nine  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence,  his  father  having  been  his  predeces¬ 
sor.  The  official  programme  contained  13 
topics  for  addresses  and  discussion,  12  of 
which  were  assigned  to  men  connected  with 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva,  or  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Numer¬ 
ous  criticisms  were  heard  floating  around 
among  the  members  concerning  this  action 
of  the  officials  of  the  Society  in  making 
up  the  programme.  Something  of  the  same 
tendency  was  observed  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  question  box.  A  certain 
few,  not  to  exceed  a  dozen  men,  were  al¬ 
most  always  called  upon  to  answer  the 
questions,  and  the  GOO  or  700  others  were 
practically  excluded  from  the  discussions. 
The  principal  address  of  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  was  by  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  Geneva, 
on  “Orchard  Management  for  Apples,"  His 
remarks  covered  the  training  and  pruning 
of  the  trees,  thinning  the  fruit  and  tilling 
and  fertilizing  the  soil.  He  advocated  the 
careful  drainage  of  low  lands,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  trees  from  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases.  Jay  A.  Bonsteel,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
spoke  of  “The  Character  of  a  Soil  Survey 
and  Its  Objects.”  He  said  that  each  plant 
had  its  own  favorable  soil  environment 
and  climatic  condition.  The  soil  survey 
has  for  its  object  the  determination  of 
what  crops  can  best  be  grown  on  certain 
soils.  The  most  valuable  part  of  soil  sur¬ 
vey  work  is  that  it  brings  to  our  own  door 
the  work  of  the  experiment  stations,  and 
makes  it  of  value  to  us  in  our  own  homes. 

Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University,  gave  an 
address  on  “New  York’s  Place  as  an  Apple 
Growing  Region.”  He  sphl  that  New  York 
now  holds  first  place  as  an  apple  growing 
State.  The  question  is,  can  it  continue  to 
occupy  this  place?  The  answer  is  from 
statistics.  Many  Western  States  and  some 
Southern  have  increased  their  plantings 
more  than  100  per  cent  in  a  single  year, 
while  New  York  is  slowly  falling  off  in 
her  planting.  The  best  apple  county  of  the 
State,  Niagara,  had  in  1S90  over  1,000,000 
apple  trees,  while  in  1900  only  924,000,  which 
proves  that  our  State  is  losing  prestige  in 
this  direction,  but  our  trees  live  and  fruit 
for  three  times  as  many  years  as  the  west¬ 
ern  trees,  and  our  quality  is  unsurpassed. 
In  these  two  points  lie  our  salvation,  if 
we  are  saved  as  an  apple  growing  region. 
The  population  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  is  demanding  more 
apples  each  year,  and  will  use  the  greater 
portion  of  the  western  supply.  Our  mar¬ 
kets  should  be  sought  in  foreign  countries 
and  in  the  large  cities  of  the  East.  He 
then  took  up  the  question  of  the  poorer 
soils  of  our  State,  the  hill  lands  that  are 
hard  to  cultivate,  and  unprofitable  when 
cropped  with  grain.  He  advocated  plant¬ 
ing  these  lands  to  apples  and  working 
them  on  the  sod-mulch  method.  He  said 
we  had  not  yet  learned  the  business  of 
apple  growing,  but  many  bright  minds  are 
studying  the  question  and  in  time  we  shall 
solve  it,  not  all  alike,  but  each  locality  for 
itself,  according  to  the  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate.  Quality  should  be  the  watch¬ 
word  for  every  apple  grower  of  this  Etm- 
pire  State.  In  the  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  this  address,  Mr.  Beckwith,  of  Al¬ 
bion,  a  large  dealer  in  apples,  said  that 
there  were  over  200,000,000  apple  trees  in 
the  United  States,  but  that  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  apples  had  Increased  75  per  cent  in 
10  years,  and  he  predicted  a  great  future 
for  the  apple  business. 

Prof.  John  Craig,  of  Cornell  University, 
gave  an  account  of  experiments  with  dust 
sprays,  saying  it  was  not  a  new  method, 
but  was  used  many  years  ago  in  cotton 
growing.  It  has  some  points  in  its  favor 
over  liquid  sprays;  less  weight,  hence 
easier  of  transportation;  easier  to  apply, 
especially  to  small  trees;  takes  less  labor, 
hence  is  cheaper.  An  experiment  was 
tried  last  season  at  Batavia.  One  block 
of  trees  had  liquid  spray  twice  and  one 
block  had  dust  spray  six  times  at  an  equal 
outlay  of  labor  and  material.  The  results 
were  slightly  in  favor  of  the  dust  spray 
The  dust-sprayed  trees  gave  72  per  cent  of 
No.  1  fruit  and  27  per  cent  of  No.  2.  Liquid 
sprayed  trees  gave  62  per  cent  of  No.  1  and 
3*  per  cent  of  No.  2.  Those  unsprayed 
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gave  21  per  cent  of  No.  1,  13  per  cent  of 
No.  2,  five  per  cent  of  No.  3  and  60  per 
cent  of  No.  4.  It  cost  to  spray  14  trees  25 
years  old  six  times  26  cents  per  tree. 
Liquid  spray  twice  over  cost  22  cents  per 
tree.  His  conclusion  was  that  the  place 
for  dust  spray  is  on  small  trees  and  on 
hilly  land,  and  advised  all  not  to  throw 
away  the  liquid  machine  yet. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  of  Albany,  Prof.  F.  C. 
Stewart,  of  Geneva,  and  Prof.  Slingerland 
each  used  lantern  slides  to  illustrate  their 
subjects.  Prof.  Felt  told  of  recent  experi¬ 
ments  in  controlling  the  Grape  root-worm. 
He  showed  views  of  vineyards  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  that  had  been  ruined  by 
this  pest,  and  showed  the  insect  in  differ¬ 
ent  stages  of  development  and  the  different 
implements  that  have  been  devised  for  de¬ 
stroying  this  enemy  of  the  grape;  80  per¬ 
cent  of  them  can  be  killed  while  in  the 
pupa  state  in  the  soil  by  thorough  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  vineyard  at  the  right  time. 
Those  that  emerge  from  this  stage  into 
the  beetle  can  be  jarred  into  shallow  pans 
of  kerosene,  somewhat  as  eurculios  are 
caught.  Prof.  Stewart  spoke  on  "Fungi 
and  Fungus  Diseases.”  He  said  that  there 
was  not  much  new  along  this  line  this 
year.  He  described  fungi  as  plants,  not 
insects,  and  showed  how  they  grow  and 
spread  and  what  conditions  arc  most  favor¬ 
able  to  their  germination,  and  discussed 
many  of  the  fungus  diseases  of  fruits  and 
told  of  their  remedy  and  prevention.  He 
illustrated  and  described  Pear  and  Apple 
scab,  canker  fungus,  black  knot,  Quince 
blight,  Raspberry  cane-blight,  anthrac- 
nose,  rot  of  peach  and  plum  and  Potato 
blight.  E-  c •  G- 

Illinois  Rabbit  Notes.— 1  keep  rabbits 
pretty  thin  here,  but  they  come  in  each 
night  from  my  non-shooting  neighbors, 
some  of  whom  do  not  allow  any  hunting 
on  their  farms.  Trapping  is  much  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  rabbits  unless  we  ex¬ 
cept  poison,  and  I  do  not  try  this  any 
more  from  fear  that  some  one  might  be 
injured  by  it.  A  new  hired  man  once 
asked  me,  years  ago,  why  I  kept  apples 
on  sharpened  sticks  in  the  orchard.  When 
1  told  him  it  was  “strychnine  for  rabbits,” 
he  said:  “Why,  I  was  going  to  eat  one 
the  other  day,  and  should  have  done  so, 
only  I  had  a  fresh  chew  of  tobacco  in  my 
mouth.”  I  dropped  poisoning  rabbits  then. 
I  have  been  a  hunter  myself  and  have 
burnt  at  least  a  dozen  kegs  of  powder  in 
guns.  My  boys  like  to  hunt,  but  hunting 
and  small  trees  do  not  mix  to  advantage, 
and  I  mostly  use  traps  to  catch  the 
rabbits.  We  have  killed  about  100  with 
guns  and  caught  350  in  box  traps  since 
October  1,  a  total  to  date  of  451.  This  is  a 
staggerer  even  to  me — I  would  not  have 
believed  it  possible.  I  use  wooden  veneer¬ 
ing  on  my  most  valuable  young  trees,  rub 
axle  grease  on  another  lot,  and  some  that 
are  not  valuable  I  do  not  protect,  especially 
if  rushed  with  work.  B.  b. 


W HEALTH 
GAINED 


The  story  of  a 
great  deal  of  the 
unhappiness  of 
women  is  a  story 
of  lost  health. 
Women  wonder 
how  it  is  that 
little  by  little 
the  form  loses 
plumpness,  the 
cheeks  grow  hol¬ 
low  and  sallow,  and  they  feel  tired  and 
worn-out  all  the  time.  In  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  cases  when  women  are  weak, 
run-down  and  falling  off  in  flesh  and 
looks,  the  root  of  the  trouble  can  be 
traced  to  womanly  diseases  which  under¬ 
mine  the  general  health.  The  proof  of 
this  is  that  women  who  have  been  cured 
of  painful  womanly  diseases  by  the  use 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
have  recovered  their  general  health, 
gained  in  flesh  and  in  appearance. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  cures 
the  womanly  diseases  which  sap  the  gen¬ 
eral  health.  It  establishes  regularity, 
dries  weakening  drains,  heals  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  ulceration  and  cures  female 
weakness. 

« i  suffered  for  three  years  with  ovarian 
trouble,”  writes  Mrs.  Anna  Quinn  (Treasurer 
Woman's  Athletic  Club),  of  602  Sycamore  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  "The  treatment  I  took  did 
not  do  me  a  particle  of  good,  until  a  good  neigh¬ 
bor  who  had  been  using  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  advised  me  to  give  it  a  trial.  The 
next  day  took  my  first  dose,  and  it  was  my  first 
step  toward  recovery.  In  nine  weeks  I  was  a 
different  woman ;  my  flesh  which  had  been 
flabby  became  firm,  complexion  clear  and  my 
eyes  bright.  It  was  simply  an  indication  qf  the 
great  change  within  from  pain  and  suffering  to 
health  and  happiness.” 

"Favorite  Prescription”  makes  weak 
women  strong,  sick  women  well.  Ac¬ 
cept  no  substitute  for  the  medicine 
which  works  wonders  for  weak  women. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  invigorate 
stomach,  liver  and  bowels. 


Cured 

Through  the  Feet 

External  remedy  so  successful  that  | 
the  makers  send  it  FREE  ON 
APPROVAL  to  anybody. 

TRY  IT. 

If  100,000  men  and  women,  suffering 
with  every  kind  of  rheumatism,  acute  or 
chronic,  have  been  cured  by  a  harmless 
draft  on  the  foot,  isn’t  it  worth  a  trial? 

Send  your  name  to  the  Magic  Foot 
Draft  Co.  They  have  so  much  confidence 
in  the  merit  of  the  drafts  that  they  send 
them  to  every  sufferer  in  the  world  they 
can  hear  of — without  a  cent  in  advance. 
You  pay  One  Dollar  when  satisfied  with 
the  benefit  you  receive — otherwise  you 
pay  nothing — you  decide. 


r 


The  Drafts  are  worn  011  the  soles  of 
the  feet  because  the  entire  circulatory 
and  nervous  systems  are  most  easily 
reached  through  the  extremely  sensitive 
skin  at  this  point;  but  they  cure  rheu¬ 
matism  in  every  part  of  the  body,  to  stay 
cured,  by  drawing  the  acid  poisons  out 
of  the  blood  through  the  foot  pores. 
Write  to-day  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft 
Co.,W.N.  13  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich., 
for  a  pair  of  Drafts  free  on  approval  and 
valuable  free  booklet  on  rheumatism. 

S.AW  YOUR  WOOD 

BAWB  DOtTS 
TREKS 


With  a  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  9  CORDS  by  ONE  MAN  la 
10  hours.  Send  for  FREE  illus.  catalogue  showing  Intent  Itu prove* 
ment*  and  testimonials  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  agency 

folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co,  55  N.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago.  1)1 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  In  perfect 
bundles. Can  bochanged 
in  fifteen  minutes  ton 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERRI3  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

WATER  TANKS 

MADE  OF 


ABE  THE 


RALPH  B.  CA  RTE  K  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 

AGENT  WANTED 

GOOD  MAN  IN  EVERY  COUNTY  TO  SELL 

Osgood  Standard  Scales 

For  Store,  Factory  and  Farm 

Most  complete  lino  made.  1903-4  Patterns  Steel 
Lever  Stock  Scales  are  beauties.  Prefer  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  soiling  machinery  and  implements. 
Fine  catalogue.  No  samples.  Can  be  handled 
nicely  as  side  line  Liberal  contract.  Exclusive 
agency.  Have  you  that  man  in  mind?  Show  him 
this  paper,  lie  can  make  money.  We  want 
him  now.  Act  quick.  OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  103 
Central  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

I.areeat  Makers  of  Farm  Seales  In  the  eoimtry. 


Dural  Mall  Many  new  routes  will  go  in  this  year.  We 
flU  Id  I  lUdll  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  i  n  a  petition.  nAy  CDCC  to  fust  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  DU  A  rllEJC  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Wa 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA.  ILL 
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When  you  write  adverlisers  mention  Tub 
R.N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


A  New 


in  windmill  mak¬ 
ing  began  with  Wi 
the  birth  of  the. 

Samson 

Windmill 

It  is  not  like  any  ^ 
other — It  Is  bet- 
ter.  It  is  the 
one  with  which 
dealers 
and 

salesmen 
draw 
compar¬ 
isons. 

“Just  as  good  as  the 
Samson”  has  become 
a  favorite  subterfuge 
with  them.  They  know 
very  well  nothing  is  the 
equal  of  the  wonderful 
Samson  with  it?  Double 
Gear;  its  long  shafts; 
and  long  bearings  with 
detachable  boxings; its 
perfect  center  line 
draft,  direct  lift  and 
absolute  freedom 
from  all  torsion  and 
overhanging  strain. 

The  Samson  never 
“wobbles”  in  the 
wind.  The  wheel 
and  vane  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  slightest 
wind.  It  pulls  the 
water  from  the  deep¬ 
est  well  with  perfect 
ease,  because  it  dis¬ 
tributes  the  strain 
over  four  bear¬ 
ings  instead  of  (.r 
one  as  in  case 
of  all  the  other  ‘ 
mill?.  Every 


mill  is  equipped 
with  our  large  capacity,  deep  cup, 
cable  feed  self  oilers.  It  makes  the 
oiling  sure  and  cups  only  need  to 
be  filled  at  long  intervals.  We  can’t 
tell  all  about  it  here.  We  will  mail 
free  the  handsomest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  windmill  catalogue  ever  pub¬ 
lished  if  you  ask  for  it.  It  tells  just 
how  the  Samson  is  made  and  illus¬ 
trates  each  separate  part.  Write 
for  it  at  once. 

The  Stover  Mfg.  Go., 

502  River  St.  Freeport,  Ills, 


Ci<ler  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co  ,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


RUBEROID. 

TRADEMARK  REGISTERED. 

ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS. 

LASTS  INDEFINITELY.  EASILY 
APPLIED, 

WEATHEK-VROOF. 
FIKE-KESISTINtt. 

Manufactured  aolely  by 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 

Department  K. 

lOO  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


C4UA  n*iHl  n;  II A  Instead  of  using  Metal 
Oh  V  v  I  Clini  DIIIS  Rooting, which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  use 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Beady  Roofing! 
already  surH 

faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting.  | 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  3end  for  free  I 

8^Pln^SL^NewYork^^^>^^8am^le8^ 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  in  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  tho  past  twenty-live  years,  Which  is  proof 
I  that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


35  Warren  St  .  New  Yokk. 
239  Fianklin  St.,  Boston. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal.  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  8t.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St,.,  Chicago. 

40  N-  7th  St.,  PUILA  DELPHIA. 
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NOEL 

SAYS: 


Personal 

To 

Subscribers! 


If  you  are  sick  with  any  disease  of  the  Circu¬ 
lation,  the  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney,  Bladder 
or  Throat,  VlTiE-ORE  will  cure  you! 

NOKL  is  the  discoverer  of  Vitae-Ore,  has 
been  familiar  with  its  wonderful  properties 
for  two  generations,  has  watched  its  re¬ 
markable  action  in  thousands  upon  thou¬ 


sands  of  cases,  and  He  ought  to  know. 

NOEL  SAYS  he  doesn’t  want  your  money 
unless  Vitaj-Ore  benefits  you,  and  NOEL  is 
old  enough  to  know  what  he  wants.  NOEL 
SAYS  that  the  Theo.  Noel  Company  has 
instructions  to  send  a  full-sized  one-dollar 
package  on  thirty  days’  trial  to  every  sick 
or  •  ailing  reader  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yobker  who  .requests  it,  the  receiver  to  be 
the  judge,  and  not  to  pay  one  cent  unless 
satisfied,  and  NOEL  is  the  President  and 
principal  stockholder  of  the  Theo.  Noel 
Company,  and  what  He  says  goes.  Here 
is  his  Signature  on  it! 


WE  WILL  SENH  to  every  subscriber  or  reader  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  or  worthy  person  recommended  by  a  subscriber  or  reader, 
a  full-sized  One  Dollar  package  of  VITJE-ORE  by  mail,  postpaid,  sufficient  for  one  month’s  treatment,  to  be  paid  for  within  one  month’s 
time  after  receipt,  if  the  receiver  can  truthfully  say  that  its  use  has  done  him  or  her  more  good  than  all  the  drugs  and  dopes  of  quacks  or 
good  doctors  or  patent  medicines  he  or  she  has  ever  used  Read  this  over  again  carefully,  and  understand  that  we  ask  our  pay  only  when  it 
has  done  you  good  and  not  before.  We  take  all  the  risk ;  you  have  nothing  to  lose.  If  it  does  not  benefit  you,  you  pay  us  nothing.  Vitie- 
Ore  is  a  natural,  hard,  adamantine  rock-like  substance — mineral — ore — mined  from  the  ground  like  gold  and  silver,  and  requires  about 
twenty  years  for  oxidization.  It  contains  free  iron,  free  sulphur  and  magnesium,  and  one  package  will  equal  in  medicinal  strength  and 
curative  value  800  gallons  of  the  most  powerful,  efficacious  mineral  water,  drunk  fresh  at  the  springs.  It  is  a  geological  discovery,  to 
which  there  is  nothing  added  or  taken  from.  It  is  the  marvel  qf  the  century  for  curing  such  diseases  as  Rheumatism,  Bright’s  Disease, 
Blood  Poisoning,  Heart  Trouble,  Dropsy,  Catarrh  and  Throat  Affections,  Liver,  Kidney  and  Bladder  Aliments,  Stomach  and  Female  Dis¬ 
orders,  LaGrippe,  Malarial  Fever,  Nervous  Prostration  and  General  Debility,  as  thousands  testify,  and  as  no  one,  answering  this,  writing 
for  a  package,  will  deny  after  using. 

Vitae-Ore  will  do  the  same  for  you  as  it  has  for  hundreds  of  readers  of  this  paper,  if  you  will  give  it  a  trial.  Semi  for  a  *1  package 
at  our  risk.  You  have  nothing  to  lose.  We  want  no  one's  money  Vitae-Ore  cannot  benefit.  You  are  to  be  the  judge.  What  sensible 
person,  no  matter  how  prejudiced  he  or  she  may  be,  who  desires  a  cure  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  would  hesitate  to  try  Vitae-Ore  on 
this  liberal  offer. 

This  offer  will  challenge  the  attention  and  consideration,  and  afterward  the  gratitude  of  every  living  person  who  desires  better  health, 
or  who  suffers  pains,  ills  and  diseases  which  have  defied  the  medical  world  and  grown  worse  with  age.  We  care  not  for  your  skepticism, 
but  ask  only  your  investigation  at  our  expense,  regardless  of  what  ills  you  have,  by  sending  to  us  for  a  package.  Write  to-day,  men¬ 
tioning  this  paper. 

Address  THEO.  NOEL  COMPANY,  R.  Y.  Department,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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HOT  WATER  HEATERS  FOR  FARMERS. 

Convenience,  Construction  and  Cost. 

As  the  fuel  question  even  among  farmers  is  each 
year  becoming  more  and  more  a  matter  of  vital  im¬ 
portance,  and  many  are  even  now  depending  almost 
entirely  on  coal  for  heating  and  domestic  purposes, 
how  best  to  utilize  this  necessity  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  comfort  and  economy  is  apparently  a  ques¬ 
tion  yet  to  be  satisfactorily  solved.  That  hot  water 
heating  is  comparatively  new  and  untried  is  quite 
evident,  as  applied  to  farmers  at  the  present  time. 
Hot  air  and  steam  have  long  been  tested,  their  merits 
are  well  known,  and  their  advocates  are  many,  and 
to  adopt  a  system  whose  merits  are  somewhat  ob¬ 
scure  calling  for  a  larger  outlay  apparently  than 
either  of  the  above  systems,  seemed  hazardous,  to  say 
the  least.  After  thorough  investigation  of  a  plant  of 
this  character  it  was  decided  to  adopt  it.  My  farm 
dwelling  is  not  a  modern  structure;  the  absence  of  a 
sheathing  of  matched  lumber  with  building  paper 
next  the  clapboards,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  was  built  by 
my  father  nearly  100  years 
ago,  would  indicate  its  con¬ 
dition  in  zero  weather,  but 
a  year’s  test  including  the 
phenomenally  cold  weather 
of  the  present  Winter, 
seems  to  justify  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  this  system. 

Although  the  boiler  is 
not  of  the  largest  capacity 
we  have  had  no  difficulty  in 
heating,  during  the  coldest 
weather,  every  room,  above 
and  below  (eight  of  them), 
that  contained  radiators. 

The  draft  is  only  left  open 
a  short  time  during  the  24 
hours;  68  and  70  degrees  is 
the  temperature  easily  at¬ 
tained  in  zero  weather  un¬ 
less  accompanied  by  furi¬ 
ous  wind.  Coal  is  replen¬ 
ished  morning  and  evening. 

At  a  convenient  point  in 
one  of  the  living  rooms  is 
the  arrangement  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  draft.  At  a  point 
somewhat  higher  than  any 
of  the  radiators  are  located 
is  placed  the  reservoir  of  12 

or  15  gallons  capacity  for  furnishing  a  constant  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  to  the  boiler,  its  evaporation  being  com¬ 
paratively  nothing  from  day  to  day.  The  pipe  con¬ 
ducting  the  water  to  the  boiler  also  serves  as  an  ex¬ 
haust  pipe  in  case  the  water  becomes  sufficiently 
heated  to  require  its  use,  which  seldom  occurs  if 
proper  care  is  exercised;  in  fact,  the  care  of  the  entire 
system  is  simplicity  itself.  Fears  were  at  first  enter¬ 
tained  that  perhaps  during  severe  cold  the  water  in 
radiators  would  be  liable  to  freeze  unless  it  was  al¬ 
lowed  free  circulation,  but  it  is  learned  that  even 
when  the  water  is  shut  off  a  circulation  is  then  al¬ 
lowed  sufficient  to  prevent  freezing  at  all  times.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  system  of  heating  is  the  even 
temperature  continuously  maintained  in  all  parts  of 
every  room  above  and  below,  with  an  entire  absence 
of  sudden  drafts  of  air  that  at  times  prevail  with 
other  systems.  Another  favorable  feature  is  that  al¬ 
though  the  hot  water  pipes  necessarily  lead  to  all 
parts  of  the  cellar,  it  has  been  learned  that  potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  can  be  stored  without  injury 
provided  the  pipes  are  covered  with  a  mineral  wool 
preparation  manufactured  expressly  for  this  purpose. 
With  the  exception  of  the  smoke  pipe  there  is  no 


sheet  or  galvanized  sheet  iron  used,  the  boiler,  flues 
and  furnace  consisting  of  heavy  cast  iron,  being  con¬ 
stantly  in  contact  with  water,  rendering  them,  it  is 
claimed,  practically  indestructible. 

In  regard  to  the  expense  of  running  this' system  as 
compared  with  others,  I  have  as  yet  no  definite  data, 
but  from  information  already  gathered,  it  is  believed 
that  for  the  amount  of  work  performed,  or  rather  the 
surface  heated,  it  can  be  accomplished  with  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  with  some  of  the  others.  It  was  intended 
by  the  manufacturers  no  doubt  that  coal  exclusively 
be  used  as  fuel,  which  may  be  all  right  for  our  city 
cousins,  but  for  farmers,  if  available,  wood  can  be 
used  to  quite  an  extent  instead,  and  with  a  larger  fur¬ 
nace  door  the  large  chunks  that  are  usually  burned 
in  the  common  chunk  stove  could  well  be  utilized 
in  this  manner,  thus  still  lessening  the  expense.  The 
above  is  quite  a  serious  objection,  and  yet  another  at 
least  to  many  would  be  the  additional  expense  in¬ 
curred  by  adopting  this  method.  By  referring  to 
memoranda  it  is  found  that  the  entire  expense  of  the 


above  plant  finished  complete  was  $886.82,  an  amount 
I  am  aware  will  at  first  thought  deter  many  from 
adopting  this  system  of  heating,  but  when  the  amount 
and  manner  of  work  it  is  able  to  perform,  its  evident 
durability,  the  satisfaction,  convenience  and  comfort 
attending  its  use,  are  considered,  it  thus  far  promises 
to  be  a  wise  investment.  irving  i>.  cook. 

Genesee  Co.,  N. Jf. _ 

CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

t.  What  Is  the  chemical  reaction  in  making  Bordeaux 
Mixture?  2.  What  is  it  in  Bordeaux  that  kills  the  fungus0 
3.  Is  there  any  copper  sulphate  left  after  lime  is  added 
according  to  formula?  4.  Is  the  copper  sulphate  merely 
neutralized,  or  is  some  or  all  of  it  actually  chemically 
changed?  r>.  Is  it  not  the  copper  part  that  does  the  kill¬ 
ing,  and  if  so,  will  not  some  other  salt  of  copper  kill 
the  fungus?  I  have  also  followed  your  discussion  of 
the  lime-sulphur-salt  wash  and  draw  the  following  con 
elusions:  The  salt  is  merely  an  agent;  the  lime  and 
sulphur  are  sufficient  alone.  •  Lime  and  sulphur  boiled 
together  and  chemically  united  give  us  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  this  carries  me  around  the  circle  to  my  old  friend 
gypsum.  Gypsum  or  land  plaster  is  what  our  fore¬ 
fathers  used  to  mix  and  sift  on  with  the  Paris-green 
to  kill  the  Colorado  beetles,  and  an  old  potato  grower 
and.  others  tell  me  that  blight  was  unknown  here  till 


after  the  practice  of  spraying  with  Paris-green  and 
water  was  commenced.  Also,  I  believe  that  in  dry  Bor¬ 
deaux  we  get  practically  what  our  forefathers  used,  only 
made  in  a  more  expensive  way.  That  is,  Paris-green 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum— and  here  I  am 
back  to  my  old  friend  again.  In  dry  Bordeaux  copper 
hydrate  is  also  present  and  manifest.  This  alone  differs 
from  our  forefathers’  remedy.  Jno.  c.  ferris. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

To  answer  the  direct  questions  of  your  correspon¬ 
dent  is  easy.  1.  When  milk  of  lime  is  added  to  a  so¬ 
lution  of  copper  sulphate,  in  making  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  there  is  formed  copper  hydrate  and  lime  sulphate 
(plaster).  2.  It  is  chiefly  the  copper  hydrate  in  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  that  kills  the  fungus.  Probably  the 
excess  of  lime  hydrate  also  helps.  3.  No  copper  sul¬ 
phate  is  left  after  lime  is  added,  if  the  mixture  is 
thoroughly  stirred.  4.  All  of  the  copper  sulphate  is 
changed  into  hydrate.  5.  Sulphate  of  copper  is  used 
because  it  is  the  cheapest  salt.  We  also  use  carbon¬ 
ate  of  copper  solution  for  spraying  some  things,  an«’J 
the  sulphate  is  used  by  itself  in  weak  solution  'jA 

Winter  spraying.  Con.® 
now  to  the  lime  and^®-.' 
phur  wash,  vomjrtHfl 
dent  asks:  “WhenTuT!^^®l 
sulphur  are  mixed  together 
what,  do  they  give  us?” 
They  combine,  forming  a 
number  of  different  sul¬ 
phides  of  lime,  and  these 
sulphides  may  perhaps  dis¬ 
solve  some  additional  sul¬ 
phur  without  forming  defi¬ 
nite  compounds  with  it. 

Your  correspondent  says 
that  ‘‘this  brings  me  around 
the  circle  to  my  old  friend 
gypsum,”  but  I  cannot  see 
that  it  does.  Sulphide  of 
lime  is  utterly  different 
from  sulphate.  The  latter 
is  odorless,  the  former  is  as 
rank  as  Lady  Macbeth’s  of¬ 
fense.  The  sulphate  is  quite 
inert  as  a  fungicide,  the  sul¬ 
phide  is  very  efficient,  in 
that  way.  As  your  corre¬ 
spondent  suggests  sulphate 
of  lime  (plaster)  is  used  as 
a  diluent  for  Paris-green, 
and  may  be  freely  dusted  on 
potato  vines.  The  finely- 
powdered  plaster  will  itself 
suffocate  insects  which  are  covered  with  it.  But  sul¬ 
phide  of  lime  could  not  be  used  in  that  way.  It  is  not 
true  that  Potato  blight  was  unknown  till  after  the 
practice  came  in  of  spraying  with  Paris-green  and 
water  for  the  Potato  beetle;  but  supposing  it  were? 
Does  anyone  suppose  that  blight  is  caused  by  spray¬ 
ing  with  Paris-green  and  water?  Sulphate  of  lime  or 
plaster  is  of  no  value  as  a  fungicide,  and  of  no  more 
value  as  an  insecticide  than  any  other  fine  dust.  Sul¬ 
phate  of  copper  itself  is  a  very  powerful  fungicide,  but 
it  cannot  be  used  on  foliage,  for  it  kills  it  as  well  as 
the  growing  twigs.  By  mixing  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  with  excess  of  lime,  as  in  making  Bordeaux 
Mixture,  we  change  all  the  copper  sulphate  into  cop¬ 
per  hydroxide,  a  substance  which  is  a  good  fungicide, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  not  harm  the  foliage  of 
potatoes,  apples  and  some  other  fruits.  It  cannot  be 
safely  used  on  the  foliage  of  peaches.  The  excess  of 
lime  always  present  in  Bordeaux  Mixture,  no^  (joubt, 
is  a  great  help  in  making  the  copper  hydrate  adhere 
to  the  leaves.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Bordeaux 
Mixture  can  probably  only  kill  growing  fungi  with, 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  cannot  kill  a  fungus 
which  has  already  got  into  the  plant  tissues.  Hence, 
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it  must  be  used  to  keep  off  a  fungus  attack,  for  pro¬ 
tection,  but  after  a  field  has  become  infested  with  a 
fungus — Potato  blight  for  instance — spraying  will  not 
help  a  great  deal.  Another  thing  to  note  is  that  the 
foliage  should  be  well  covered  with  the  spray  mixture. 
If  it  is  only  half  covered  it  is  only  half  protected. 

Connecticut  Exp.  Station.  e.  h.  .jenkins. 

THE  “GOVERNMENT  LIQUOR  LICENSE ” 

AGAIN. 

I.  S.  A.,  page  70,  admits  that  my  position  that  the 
so-called  “Government  license”  does  not  license  the 
holder  to  override  local  law  is  “theoretically  correct,” 
but  denies  Ihat.  it  applies  in  practice,  and  suggests  an 
imaginary  case  in  which  he  is  uncertain  as  to  results. 
The  best  way  to  find  out  is  to  try  it  and  see.  In  the 
town  where  I  live  we  have  done  something  in  that 
line.  Two  years  ago  there  were  12  licensed  “inns  and 
taverns,”  so-called,  and  five  wholesale  dealers,  three 
of  whom  were  also  bottlers.  When  they  came  before 
the  excise  board  two  years  ago  for  renewal  of  their 
licenses  remonstrances  were  presented  against  most 
of  them,  protesting  that  the  licenses  could  not  be 
legally  granted  for  reasons  assigned.  Result,  four  of 
the  “inns  and  taverns”  were  refused  licenses,  and 
two  of  the  wholesale  dealers  withdrew  their  applica¬ 
tions.  Later,  applications  were  made  for  the  same 
places,  and  were  refused.  To  this  day  three  of  these 
places  remain  closed,  and  the  others  have  either  been 
turned  into  dwellings  or  devoted  to  other  business. 
Yet  everyone  of  these  had  his  “Government  license,” 
but  not  one  of  them  has  attempted  to  use  it  in  dis¬ 
regard  of  local  or  State  law;  in  fact,  the  so-called 
license  itself  tells  him  that  it  cannot  be  so  used.  I 
repeat  that  the  best  way  to  ascertain  the  working  of 
any  law  is  to  try  it.  It  costs  trouble  and  money,  and 
rarely  brings  complete  relief  from  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of,  but  if  men  are  not  faithful  and  diligent  in 
the  use  of  what  they  possess,  how  can  they  consist¬ 
ently  ask  for  more,  or  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  what  they  have?  p.  b.  p. 

Bordentown,  N.  J. 

A  BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS. 

fctjieCas/i  Value  of  Various  Fertilizers. 

meal  for  $2!  per  acid  phos- 

per  cent,  $13;  kainit,  $13.50;  wood  ashes,  ash, 
hickory  and  pine,  $3  to  $5  per  ton.  How  do  they  com¬ 
pare  in  price  with  kainit?  Can  T  get  nitrogen  in  any 
other  commercial  fertilizer  cheaper  than  in  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal?  b.  d.  u 

Mercer,  Ga. 

Does  it  pay  better  to  buy  horse  manure  at  $1.50  per  ton 
for  ordinary  farm  land  than  to  buy  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  at  present  prices?  a.  i. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

We  answer  these  questions  together  since  the 
method  of  figuring  is  much  the  same.  Here  is  the 
table: 

Pounds  In  One  Ton. 


Nit- 

Phos. 

Pot- 

rogen. 

acid. 

ash. 

Price. 

Stable  manure  .... 

.  10 

6 

13 

$1.50 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 

. 140 

60 

30 

23.00 

Acid  phosphate  ... 

. . 

280 

13.00 

Kainit  . 

250 

13.50 

Wood  ashes  . 

36 

100 

4.00 

Nitrate  of  soda... 

. 320 

48.00 

First  as  to  the 

cotton-seed 

meal. 

When 

we  buy 

kainit  at  $13.50  we  pay  5.4  cents  a  pound  for  potash. 
In  acid  phosphate  at  $13,  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid 
costs  a  little  over  four  cents.  That  gives  us  a  chance 
to  find  what  a  pound  of  nitrogen  in  cotton-seed  meal 
costs.  At  5.4  cents  a  pound  the  potash  in  a  ton  of  the 
meal  is  worth  $1.62.  At  four  cents  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  worth  $2.40.  Thus  we  pay  $18.98  for  the  140 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  the  meal  since  we  could  buy 
the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  for  $4.02  in  the  kainit 
and  phosphate.  This  means  a  little  over  1314  cents  a 
pound  for  nitrogen.  You  probably  could  not  buy  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  at  $48.  You  should  get  figures  on  blood 
and  tankage,  figure  the  phosphoric  acid  they  contain 
at  four  cents  and  then  see  how  the  price"  of  nitrogen 
compares.  As  to  the  ashes,  if  they  are  pure  and  un¬ 
leached  it  is  safe  to  call  the  phosphoric  acid  worth  $1. 
That  would  mean  potash  at  an  average  price  of  three 
cents  a  pound  with  the  lime  thrown  in. 

As  to  the  manure.  With  nitrate  of  soda  at  $48  ni¬ 
trogen  costs  15  cents  a  pound.  With  the  prices  men¬ 
tioned  above  for  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  the  plant 
food  in  a  ton  of  manure  would  cost  $2.34.  A 
farmer  in  New  Jersey  ought  to  buy  potash  in  the  form 
of  muriate  at  about  4%  cents  a  pound,  while  he  might 
have  to  pay  a  little  more  than  four  cents  for  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Thus  $1.50  a  ton  for  good  horse  manure 
is  a  low  price  for  plant  food  to  say  nothing  of  the 
humus  it  contains.  The  cost  of  hauling  and  handling 
it  should  be  considered  and  added  to-  the  price.  On 
our  own  farm,  with  steep  hills  and  muddy  roads,  we 
do  not  haul  manure,  but  consider  fertilizers  cheaper. 
You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  the  nitrogen  in 
stablq  manure  is  not  worth  as  much  as  that  in  nitrate. 
Prof.  Voorhees  of  New  Jersey,  after  careful  tests,  con¬ 
cluded  that  where  nitrogen  in  nitrate  was  worth  15 
cents  a  pound  that  in  good  manure — solid  and  liquid 


mixed — was  worth  from  seven  to  12  cents.  The  pot¬ 
ash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manure  are  not  as 
available  as  that  in  the  phosphate  or  potash  salt. 

Bones  “Cut”  With  Potash. 

Will  bone  cut  with  potash  be  as  good  as  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  that  is  available?  How  much  should  b>' 
applied  per  acre  for  potatoes?  reader. 

No,  we  do  not  understand  so.  There  is  without 
doubt  some  chemical  change  when  the  bones  are 
mixed  with  damp  wood  ashes  or  boiled  with  lye,  but 
we  do  not  know  just  what  this  change  is.  The  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  the  bone  is  dissolved.  This  makes 
the  nitrogen  more  available,  and  the  phosphates  are 
also  made  more  available.  We  do  not  understand 
that  these  phosphates  are  made  soluble  in  water  as 


would  be  the  case  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  but 
this  softened  bone  is  evidently  more  soluble  than  bone 
that  is  simply  ground  fine.  We  would  use  600  pounds 
or  more  of  such  bone  per  acre. 

What  Does  This  Soil  Need? 

1  am  a  shoe  cutter  by  trade,  but  have  my  garden  and 
raise  what  potatoes  and  green  stuff  we  eat,  but  do  not 
get  returns  such  as  I  think  I  ought  from  the  ground. 
I  have  perhaps  4,000  feet  all  told.  I  use  some  manure, 
rr.cstly  horse,  together  with  what  I  get  from  20  or  30 
hens.  Will  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  best  for  potatoes  and  general  garden  stuff,  and 
also  how  much  to  the  hill  or  square  rod  or  in  some  such 
small  scale?  Soil  is  rather  heavy,  with  clay  subsoil; 
land  has  been  tilled  about  six  years.  G.  w.  d. 

Massachusetts. 

"We  can  only  guess  at  a  case  of  this  sort.  Heavy 
clays  are  usually  quite  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid. 
While  they  contain  an  abundance  of  potash  this  ele¬ 
ment  is  often  locked  up  so  that  crops  cannot  touch  it. 
You  have  used  manure  entirely.  As  we  all  know,  ma¬ 
nure  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  but  low  in  phosphoric  acid 
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and  potash,  while  garden  crops  are  greatly  in  need  of 
these  minerals.  We  should  therefore  use  on  that 
sized  garden  35  pounds  muriate  of  potash  and  65 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate.  We  would  scatter  these 
chemicals  evenly  over  the  garden  after  plowing  or 
spading  and  rake  them  well  in.  Use  the  manure  as 
before.  In  case  you  cannot  buy  the  chemicals  get  a 
fertilizer  containing  two  per  cent  nitrogen,  nine  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  seven  of  potash  and  use  at  least 
250  pounds  in  addition  to  the  manure.  Perhaps  the 
land  is  sour.  You  may  test  it  with  the  litmus  paper 
so  often  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  it  proves  sour, 
you  should  use  lime  or  wood  ashes. 

Leached  Ashes  and  Clover  Sod. 

Sixty  years  ago  my  father  spread  the  barrel  of  leach¬ 
ed  ashes  after  soap  making  in  the  Spring  on  an  old  Tim 
othy  meadow,  where  there  was  no  clover,  nor  had  there 
been  for  several  years.  The  next  year  the  hay  was  half 
clover.  For  eight  or  10  years  the  barrel  of  leached  ashes 
so  spread  brought  in  the  clover,  why  I  do  not  know.  Tf  I 
was  the  farmer  witli  old  meadow  (page  49)  I  would  try 


leached  ashes.  If  I  had  no  ashes  I  would  sow  a  small 
strip  with  slaked  lime,  another  with  potash,  another  with 
phosphoric  acid,  and  then  with  lime  and  potash  and  lime 
and  acid,  and  lastly  with  all  three  combined.  I  think  one 
of  these  strips  will  bring  in  the  clover  and  show  what  to 
put  on  all  his  meadow.  E.  w.  b. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

A  ton  of  leached  ashes  will  contain  about  30  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  12  of  potash  and  nearly  600  of 
lime.  The  lime  is  probably  responsible  for  the  clover. 
Seeds  will  often  lie  for  years  in  the  soil  without 
sprouting.  This  often  occurs  in  sour  soils.  When 
lime  is  used  the  soil  is  sweetened,  and  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  clover  seeds  that  have  been  dormant  for 
years  sprout  and  grow.  A  thorough  working  of  the 
soil  will  sometimes  start  the  clover  seed,  and  we  have 
had  reports  of  such  results  when  coal  ashes  were 
used.  In  such  cases  it  could  not  have  been  lime  that 
started  the  seed,  as  there  is  little  or  no  lime  in  coal 
ashes.  Probably  such  ashes  opened  the  soil  and  thus 
improved  its  condition. 

RAISING  A  BRICK  BUILDING. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  58  is  taken  from  the 
Engineering  Record.  This  brick  building  was  raised 
straight  in  the  air  160  feet  and  then  moved  300  feet 
along  the  top  of  the  bluff  without  breaking  windows 
or  cracking  the  walls.  The  picture  shows  the  build¬ 
ing  at  the  top  of  its  lift. 

The  main  sills  were  jacked  up  to  lift  the  building  clear 
of  the  foundations,  which  were  then  removed  and  the 
ground  was  leveled  to  receive  lines  of  cribbing  under 
each  of  the  main  sills.  Each  line  of  cribbing  was  located 
on  the  center  of  the  sill  and  consisted  of  a  continuous 
row  of  cribs  made  of  6x8-inch  timbers  about  314  feet  long. 
The  bases  of  the  separate  groups  were  made  horizontal, 
but  at  irregular  heights,  offset  to  correspond  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  were  leveled  up  so  that  the 
upper  courses  were  in  exactly  the  same  planes.  There 
were  in  all  eight  lines  of  cribbing  perpendicular  to  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  one  under  each  main  sill.  Two  lines  of 
cribs  supported  each  end  wall  of  the  main  part  of  the 
house.  Two  more  lines  were  spaced  at  equal  distances 
between  them  and  two  carried  the  end  and  center  of  the 
wing.  About  300  five-ton  jacks  were  set  under  the  sills 
bearing  on  the  second  course  from  the  top  of  the  crib¬ 
bing.  These  were  divided  into  30  groups  of  from  eight 
lo  12  each,  from  three  to  five  groups  being  located  under 
each  sill.  At  a  signal  given  by  blowing  a  whistle,  one 
man  started  at  the  end  of  each  group  and  gave  each  jack 
in  succession  one-half  turn.  After  all  the  groups  had 
been  turned,  another  signal  was  given  and  the  men  re¬ 
turned  to  the  starting  points,  screwing  each  jack  an¬ 
other  half  turn  and  so  on  back  and  forth,  simultaneous¬ 
ly  screwing  the  jacks  so  as  to  raise  the  building  uniform¬ 
ly  about  one-half  inch  at  each  round  trip. 

The  building  was  thus  raised  about  14  inches  in  less 
than  two  hours.  A  new  course  of  cribbing  timber  was 
then  laid  in  the  space  between  the  last  course  and  the 
sills,  and  the  jacks  were  simultaneously  slacked  off  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  lower  the  sills  to  bearing  on  it.  The  jacks 
•were  then  screwed  down,  set  one  course  higher,  the 
building  raised  another  14  inches,  and  so  on.  As  the 
building  was  raised,  the  lines  of  cribbing  were  extended 
so  as  always  to  reach  beyond  it  to  the  gradually  reced¬ 
ing  face  of  the  cliff  where  new  cribs  were  started  on  suc¬ 
cessive  footings  leveled  to  receive  them.  In  every  eighth 
or  tenth  course  longitudinal  timbers  20  or  30  feet  long 
were  used  to  bind  the  cribs  of  each  line  together,  and 
the  next  course  above  them  usually  contained  several 
long  transverse  timbers  reaching  through,  and  built  in¬ 
to,  the  next  line  of  cribs  to  bind  the  two  together  and 
insure  their  lateral  stability. 

CURING  A  JUMPING  COW. — Here  is  a  sure  cure 
for  the  jumping  cow.  Take  a  pole  eight  or  10  feet 
long;  tie  rope  around  it  nearly  in  the  middle,  big 
end  at  the  back;  have  the  rope  fast  to  a  halter  on  the 
cow.  Fasten  the  rope  to  the  pole  so  when  the  cow 
lifts  up  her  head  and  walks  along  the  back  end  of 
pole  will  drag  on  ground  and  the  forward  end  will 
lift  up.  When  she  comes  to  the  fence  the  end  of  pole 
wdll  run  under  fence  and  hold  her  head  down;  she 
cannot  jump.  a.  d. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

A  NEW  PEACH.  “ROCKEY.” — The  peach  shown  at 
Fig.  59  was  sent  us  by  J.  W.  Rockey,  Miamisburg,  O., 
who  speaks  of  it  as  follows:  “The  tree  is  seven  years 
old,  and  has  fruited  four  successive  seasons;  fruit 
medium  to  large,  specimens  measuring  eight  to  It) 
inches  in  circumference.  Large,  roundish  fruit,  yellow 
with  blush;  yellow  flesh,  perfectly  free;  excellent 
keeper,  and  good  shipper.  Ripens  with  us  (southern 
Ohio)  October  18  to  28.  The  fruit  last  season  was  not 
colored  as  usual,  on  account  of  the  dense  foliage,  hav¬ 
ing  been  cut  back  last  Spring  for  budding  stock.  It 
ripens  about  two  weeks  later  than  Salway.  We  do 
not  recommend  it  for  territory  north  of  central  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  etc.,  on  account  of  lateness  in  ripen¬ 
ing.”  The  peach  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Rockey.  It 
seems  to  us  the  sweetest  tasting  peach  we  have  ever 
seen. 

AN  IOWA  FARM  GARDEN. — The  picture  shown  in 
Fig.  60  shows  what  a  flower  lover  may  accomplish  in 
beautifying  his  surroundings  without  elaborate  pro- 
tensions  to  landscape  art.  The  owner  of  this  garden. 
J.  F.  Wagner,  of  Cedar  Co..  Iowa,  find^  much  pleasure 
and  recreation  among  the  flowers,  and  they  repay  him 
freely  for  his  care.  He  had  a  very  fine  show  of  Gladio¬ 
lus  last  Summer,  and  of  the  various  annuals  raised 
from  seed.  The  oleanders,  which  adorn  the  yard  in 
Summer,  are  stored  out  of  reach  of  frost  during  Win¬ 
ter,  with  very  little  care.  A  farm  where  only  the 
faithful  “women  folks”  interest  themselves  in  the  gar¬ 
den  is  always  a  sad  sight  to  us;  we  think  such  places 
grow  fewer  year  by  year. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  ALFALFA  SEEDING. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  early  sowing  of 
Alfalfa  is  preferable.  An  objection,  however,  is  often 
found  upon  weedy  soils,  because  the  weeds,  being 
rapid  growers,  soon  get  the  start  of  Alfalfa.  I  would 
rather  prefer  upon  such  lands  to  sow  later,  giving 
two  or  three  weeks  of  careful  shallow  cultivation, 
permitting  weed  seed  germination  and  destruction. 
Then  sow  25  to  30  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre,  prefer¬ 
ably  without  nurse  crop.  If  a  half  bushel  of  barley 
is  sown  per  acre  with  the  Alfalfa  no  harm  will  re¬ 
sult,  if  it  is  cut  off  before  heading  or  at  the  time 
heads  appear.  The  seed  bed  should  always  be  nicely 
prepared  for  any  seed,  but  especially  for  the  small 
seeds.  Alfalfa  seed  should  have  as  carefully  prepared 
land  as  onions.  It  is  small,  and  can  only  prosper  on 
fine  rich  soil.  The  amount  of  seed  does  really  seem 
unusual  and  unwarranted  because  if  every  seed  could 
grow  and  make  a  plant,  12  to  15  pounds  would  cover 
the  field,  but  not  all  will  grow,  and  what  is  more, 
these  plants  should  come  up  near  together  in  order 
to  cover  the  soil  the  first  year,  and  then  allow  the 
weaker  ones  gradually  to  give  way  to  the  stronger, 
permitting  the  large  stools  which  the  plant  will  finally 
produce  to  have  room.  A  most  satisfactory  feature 
of  Alfalfa  growing  is  its  gradually  increasing 
acreage  and  a  slow  but  sure  adaptability  to  varying 
kinds  of  soil. 

The  value  and  necessity  of  soil  inoculation  has 
been  definitely  established,  and  many  soils  not  pre¬ 
viously  supposed  to  be  adapted  are  proving  their 
fruitfulness  when  Alfalfa  bacteria  are  sown  liberally 
with  the  seed,  say  100  to  200  pounds  of  soil  from  an 
old-established  Alfalfa  field,  to  each  acre  of  new  seed¬ 
ing.  Many  farmers  will  this  year  for  the  first  time 
use  soil  for  inoculation  upon  which  the  wild  Sweet 
clover  has  grown,  the  bacteria  of  which  according  to 
Prof.  Hopkins  are  the  same  as  upon  Alfalfa.  It  is 
surprising  how  rapidly  interest  and  knowledge  is  in¬ 
creasing  among  farmers  concerning  this  plant,  as  evi¬ 
denced  at  the  institutes  this  Winter.  h.  e.  c. 


CARE  OF  A  MISSOURI  VINEYARD. 

Colman’s  Rural  World  recently  contained  an  article 
by  E.  W.  Geer,  which  mentioned  the  profits  from  a  very 
successful  small  vineyard.  Some  of  our  readers  asked 
for  further  particulars,  and  so  Mr.  Geer  sends  us  the 
following  notes: 

In  the  outset  a  suitable  site  is  of  importance.  Our 
vineyard  is  located  on  a  southeastern  slope,  protected 
on  north  and  west  by  timber,  buildings  and  other 
fruit  trees.  On  April  30  last  a  severe  frost  and  freez¬ 
ing  weather  killed  almost  all  other  vineyards  about 
here  that  were  exposed  to  northwest  winds,  while  ours 
bore  an  exceedingly  heavy  crop.  We  plant  Concord 
and  Worden  in  rows  eight  feet  apart;  vines  12  feet 
apart  in  the  rows,  rows  running  north  and  south. 
Holes  12  inches  deep  and  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
roots  without  bending  are  all  that  is  necessary.  Prune 
the  vine  back  to  two  buds,  letting  only  one  cane  grow 
the  first  season  This  cane  can  either  run  on  the 
ground  or  be  tied  up  to  a  stake  the  first 
season,  the  stake  preferable.  Thorough 
cultivation  both  ways  should  be  given 
the  first  year.  Potatoes,  beans  or  cow 
peas  can  be  grown  between  the  vines  the 
first  season. 

The  young  vine  should  go  on  a  two- 
wire  trellis  the  second  year,  and  the 
wires  should  be  stretched  tight  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  vine  sagging.  A  sagging  vine 
is  unsightly,  in  the  way  of  cultivation 
and  hoeing,  bears  fruit  near  the  ground 
that  is  always  gritty,  does  not  ripen 
evenly,  is  more  subject  to  black  rot,  and 
difficult  to  spray.  The  third  year  an¬ 
other  wire  should  be  added,  making 
three  wires.  At  this  age,  with  proper 
care  and  cultivation  (cultivation  should 
always  be  thorough),  the  vines  should 
yield  20  pounds  each,  worth  here  five 
cents  per  pound  or  $1  to  the  vine.  Thor¬ 
ough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  is  as  essential  to  a  good 
grape  crop  as  cultivation.  In  order  to  do  perfect  work 
with  the  sprayer  and  for  the  grapes  to  set  well  and 
ripen  evenly,  the  vines  should  by  all  means  be  spread 
properly  on  the  trellis,  and  so  fastened  there  that  the 
wind  cannot  bunch  them.  First  spraying  should  be 
given  when  the  buds  begin  to  swell;  second  spraying 
when  bloom  drops,  and  third  spraying  when  grapes 
are  the  size  of  duekshot.  Cultivation  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  grapes  commence  to  ripen.  All  weeds  and 
grass  should  be  kept  from  under  the  trellis  as  they 
collect  dew  and  dampness,  which  is  favorable  to 
black  rot. 

To  market  the  grapes  we  use  five  and  seven-pound 
grap  ■  baskets,  the  five-pound  selling  for  20  cents,  the 
se  con-pound  for  30  cents;  loose  in  10,  15  and  20-pound 
baskets  at  five  cents  per  pound;  100-pound  lots  $5. 
We  have  a  home  market  second  to  none  anywhere. 


Our  vineyard  covers  a  little  the  rise  of  one-half  acre-, 
is  six  years  old,  and  has  yielded  the  past  four  years 
$1,126  worth  of  grapes.  While  I  make  my  vineyard 
very  profitable  I  have  all  conditions  in  my  favor;  loca¬ 
tion,  market,  etc.  I  have  omitted  fertilizing,  which  is 
one  important  point.  All  leaf  mold,  rich  earth,  de¬ 
cayed  wood,  etc.,  that  we  haul  from  the  forests  and 
use  as  scratching  material  for  the  poultry  goes  into 
the  vineyard  when  it  becomes  soiled;  also  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  the  fowls.  e.  w.  GEEK. 

Farmington,  Mo. _ 

FRUIT  NOTES  BY  VAN  DEMAN. 

The  Lincoln  Pear. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Lincoln  pear  as  to 
the  time  of  ripening,  quality,  foliage,  blight,  etc.? 

Wapakoneta,  O.  J.  h.  s. 

The  Lincoln  pear  is  medium  to  large  in  size;  of 
ordinary  pyramidal  pear  shape,  and  fair  quality.  It 


THE  ROCKEY  PEACH.  Fig.  59. 


ripens  in  August  and  September.  The  tree  is  strong 
and  the  foliage  healthy.  It  is  claimed  by  its  intro¬ 
ducers  to  be  free  from  blight,  but  this  may  not  prove 
to  be  true  in  all  locations,  although  its  original  home 
is  one  of  the  worst  for  this  disease,  being  at  Lincoln, 
111.  This  ppar  must  not  be  confounded  with  Lincoln 
Coreless,  which  is  a  variety  that  is  practically  worth¬ 
less,  because  of  its  very  poor  quality. 

Commercial  Apples  for  New  York. 

I  intend  to  plant  a  large  apple  orchard  for  commercial 
purposes.  What  would  be  the  three  best  Winter  varie¬ 
ties  to  plant  for  this  part  of  the  State,  named  in  order 
of  preference?  a.  s. 

Rural  Grove,  N.  Y. 

The  plan  that  seems  to  me  the  best  is  to  set  perma¬ 
nent  trees  40  feet  apart  each  way  and  fill  in  between, 
at  least  one  way,  with  early  bearing  kinds  to  be  cut 
out  when  the  trees  begin  to  crowd  each  other.  For 
the  permanent  trees  I  would  think  Sutton,  Baldwin 


and  Northern  Spy  would  be  the  three  kinds  best  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  locality  of  the  inquirer.  For  fillers  Wealthy, 
Oldenburg  and  Wagener  would  be  good  varieties. 

Ontario  Apple ;  Dorset  Pear. 

Having  a  few  trees  of  Ontario  apple  and  Dorset  pear 
in  my  possession,  I  wish  to  know  what  are  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  trees,  quality  of  fruit,  time  of  ripening,  and 
whether  they  are  suited  to  this  locality,  western  Ohio. 
Do  they  grow  compact  or  spreading  tops?  If  they  make 
an  upright  growth  T  shall  use  them  for  roadside  planting. 
Would  the  Canada  Red  be  a  Winter  apple  in  this  latitude? 

Troy,  O.  w.  c.  p. 

The  Ontario  apple  is  a  cross  between  Northern  Spy 
and  Wagener,  and  is  a  very  good  Winter  variety,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Canada,  where  it  originated,  and  is  grown 
to  some  extent.  The  tree  habit  of  this  is  upright  but 
not  so  much  so  as  that  of  the  Northern  Spy.  The 
fruit  is  large,  red  striped,  of  good  quality  and  will 
probably  keep  a  little  past  mid-Winter  when  grown 


in  central  Ohio;  but  this  must  be  learned  by  trial 
there.  The  State  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster  may 
be  able  to  give  information  on  this  point.  As  a  road¬ 
side  fruit  tree  it  ought  to  be  suitable.  The  Dorset 
pear  is  another  Canadian  variety  of  good  qualities 
both  of  tree  and  fruit.  It  ripens  in  Autumn.  The 
tree  is  upright  and  well  shaped.  It  would  make  a 
good  tree  for  the  roadside. 

Crafting  Walnuts. 

t  have  a  strain  of  the  English  walnut  that  seems 
hardier  than  the  imported,  or  those  that  come  from  Cali¬ 
fornia.  I  would  like  to  top-graft  some  Black  walnut 
trees  with  the  variety  this  Spring.  Will  they  be  most 
likely  to  unite  and  grow  if  it  is  done  early  in  the  Spring, 
as  soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough,  or  will  it  be 
best  to  keep  the  grafts  dormant  until  the  sap  in  the 
Black  walnuts  starts  and  they  are  almost  ready  to  leaf 
out,  and  then  graft?  Can  young  Black  walnuts  be 
budded  to  the  English  walnut,  and  if  so,  at  what  time  of 
year  and  in  what  manner?  h.  b.  s. 

Rocky  River,  O. 

It  is  possible  to  graft  the  Persian  walnut  (incor¬ 
rectly  called  English)  on  the  native  American  Black 
walnut,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  get 
the  two  to  unite.  It  is  quite  doubtful  if  large  trees 
can  be  grafted  successfully  until  we  learn  more  about 
the  way  to  do  it.  The  small  seedlings  can  be  grafted 
with  fair  success  by  cutting  them  off  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  setting  a  rather  long 
scion  by  any  of  the  methods  of  grafting,  and  after 
pressing  a  ball  of  mud  about  the  union  banking  up 
with  soil  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  scion.  This  I  saw 
done  with  great  success  in  Oregon  several  years  ago. 
Another  way  of  grafting  nut  trees  that  is  used  with 
excellent  results  by  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Texas,  is, 
to  cut  two  long,  sloping  gashes  in  the  stock  jus£-d5e- 
low  the  ground  and  coming  together  at  their  lower 
points,  so  that  a  long,  tapering  chip  or  wedge  is 
taken  out,  and  into  this  cut  insert  the  scion,  after  cut¬ 
ting  its  butt  end  to  a  wedge  that  will  fit  neatly  into 
the  cut.  After  the  vital  union  takes  place  the  top  of 
the  stock  is  cut  off  just  above  the  scion,  which  then 
makes  the  new  top.  Budding  the  walnuts  is  a  very 
difficult,  and  many  think  it  an  impossible  thing  to  do. 
I  have  often  tried  it  and  rarely  succeeded,  either  with 
Spring  or  Fall-set  buds.  Those  of  whose  partial  suc¬ 
cess  I  have  heard  did  it  after  the  buds  were  well 
developed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Summer,  and  by 
the  “patch”  method.  A  patch  of  bark  is  taken  out  of 
the  stock  about  an  inch  square  and  one  of  exactly  the 
same  size  from  the  bud-stick,  with  a  bud  attached, 
which  is  fitted  into  the  bare  place  on  the  stock  and 
securely  fastened  there  with  waxed  cloth.  In  case  of 
grafting  or  Spring-budding  the  scions  should  be  cur 
when  entirely  dormant,  and  kept  in  cold  storage  un¬ 
til  the  stocks  have  started  into  growth,  when  they 
should  be  inserted. 


BUDDING  FROM  BEARING  TREES. 

I  note  the  recent  discussion  as  to  whether  trees 
budded  or  grafted  from  selected  bearing  trees  are  pre¬ 
ferable  to  those  budded  from  the  nursery  row.  So  far 
as  making  a  better  tree  I  doubt  the  as¬ 
sertion,  as  to  quality  of  fruit  in  any  va¬ 
riety.  We  certainly  think,  and  have 
proved  to  our  satisfaction,  that  to  pro¬ 
pagate  from  a  bearing  tree  that  shows 
health  and  superior  fruit  over  other 
trees  of  the  same  variety  is  an  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  Our 
mode  is  to  propagate  from  the  bearing 
tree  first  and  then  from  the  nursery  row 
from  trees  budded  from  the  selected 
bearing  tree.  Our  theory,  from  practical 
experience,  is  that  from  the  nursery 
row,  we  get  much  healthier  buds.  A 
tree  at  one  or  two  years  old  standing  in 
nursery  row,  where  it  must  have  all  the 
attention  possible  to  make  it  grow  and 
present  the  best  of  appearance,  should 
be  preferable  to  the  tree  standing  in  the 
orchard.  My  opinion  is  that  the  young¬ 
er  the  tree  that  we  select  our  buds  or 
grafts' from  the  better.  In  this  we  are  renewing  vigor 
from  those  that  have  not  had  their  vigor  exhausted  by 
bearing  fruit  or  otherwise.  There  is  but  one  thing  in 
favor  of  selecting  from  the  bearing  tree  over  the  nur¬ 
sery  row  that  I  see  as  of  importance,  which  is  a  good 
one.  That  is,  it  insures  variety  beyond  a  doubt,  for 
the  fruit  on  it  shows  beyond  question  what  you  are 
propagating.  If  it  were  not  for  this  1  would  not  favor 
selecting  from  the  bearing  tree  at  any  time.  But  we 
must  for  self-protection  as  well  as  the  protection  of 
our  customers  go  back  to  the  fruiting  tree,  at  times 
when  we  are  convinced  that  we  can  improve  the  va¬ 
riety  by  so  doing,  or  we  think  we  can. 

Maryland.  peters. 

R.  N.-Y. — Any  practice  that  will  lessen  the  chance 
of  error  is  worth  considering.  When  a  man  pays  for 
fruit  trees  of  a  certain  variety,  it  is  good  business 
for  the  nurseryman  to  be  sure  that  he  gets  them, 


AN  IOWA  FARM  GARDEN.  Fig.  60. 
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A  CHECKER  BOARD  ORCHARD . 

The  rollowing  diagram  shows  the  plar. 
of  W.  W.  Dixon,  of  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y., 
in  planting  a  10-acre  orchard.  The  cir¬ 
cles  represent  apple  trees,  the  crosses 
pears  (standard),  and  the  dots  peaches. 
The  spaces  are  one  rod  each  way.  The 
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peaches  are  through  bearing  and  can  be 
removed  by  the  time  the  apple  trees 
need  more  room,  and  the  pears  are  re¬ 
moved  later,  leaving  each  mature  apple 
tree  four  rods  from  its  neighbor. 

Kerosene  in  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

V.  6.  B.,  Highland,  N.  V. — I  will  send  you 
a  remedy  for  the  Rose  bug  on  grapes.  I 
have  not  picked  these  bugs  in  10  years;  al¬ 
ways  sprayed  for  them.  Mix  one  gallon 
of  kerosene  oil  to  one  barrel  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  and  spray  this  when  you  see  the 
bugs.  The  smell  of  the  oil  will  drive  them 
a  wa  y. 

A\s. — The  notion  that  bad-smelling 
substances  will  drive  away  insects  is  a 
common  one,  but  it  is  largely  theoreti¬ 
cal,  and  actual  experiments  usually 
demonstrate  its  absurdity.  1  doubt  very 
much  if  a  gallon  of  kerosene  oil  in  a 
barrel  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  preventing  the  work  of 
the  Rose  bug.  The  Bordeaux  Mixture 
alone  has  been  highly  recommended  for 
this  pest  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  beetles  do  not  appear  in  such 
immense  swarms  as  they  do  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  and  some  other  sections.  I  think 


thorough  wmrk  with  Bordeaux  Mixture 
without  the  oil  will  prove  just  as  effec¬ 
tive.  m.  v.  s. 

Painting  a  Buggy. 

J.  A.,  Walcrdoun,  Ont.—I  purpose  to  paint 
my  buggy  black.  Should  I  use  a  coat  or 
two  of  white  paint  first?  What  shall  I  put 
upon  the  iron  to  make  the  paint  hold  best? 
What  is  the  best  kind  of  varnish  to  use, 
and  how  many  coats?  I  purpose  removing 
all  eld  paint. 

Ans. — Use  prepared  patent  paint,  two 
coats;  wiien  first  coat  is  dry  rub  smooth 
with  hair,  such  as  they  use  in  cushions, 
then  apply  second  coat.  Good  prepared 
paint  contains  enough  varnish.  If  not 
as  glossy  as  one  likes  add  one-fourth 
good  coach  varnish  to  last  coat;  use  a 
camel’s  hair  brush  IV2  to  two  inches  flat. 

v.  s. 

Value  of  “ Peruvian  Guano." 

Several  Readers. — Is  the  “Peruvian  guano’’ 
now  offered  for  sale  as  good  as  old  guano 
sold  30  years  ago? 

The  Peruvian  guano  at  present  on  the 
market  is  probably  the  “real  thing,”  in 
that  it  comes  from  Chili,  or  Peru.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  at  all  like  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Peruvian  guano  which  was  in  use 
30  or  40  years  ago.  It  has  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  potash  and  nitrogen,  but  a  large 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  insoluble  in 
water,  or  in  ammonium  citrate.  At 
prices  which  have  ruled  in  our  State,  L 
believe  it  will  pay  the  farmer  better  to 
invest  in  more  soluble  materials. 

Conn.  Exp.  Station.  e.  h.  .tenkins. 

The  material  sold  as  Peruvian  guano 
at  the  present  time  is  genuine  Peruvian 
guano,  though  it  differs  very  materially 
in  composition  from  that  sold  in  the 
early  history  of  the  guano  business,  con¬ 
taining  much  less  nitrogen  than  the  ear¬ 
lier  importation.  This  is  due,  perhaps, 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  more  recent  de¬ 
posit.  I  am  informed  that  the  guano  is 
being  accumulated  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  very 
large  supply  of  this  material  in  the  near 
future.  At  the  prices  asked  I  regard  it 


as  furnishing  good  plant  food  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price,  and  could  be  used  with 
advantage  by  the  average  farmer.  I 
should  advise  its  use  alone,  rather  than 
with  other  materials,  for  general  crops, 
but  in  the  case  of  market  garden  crops  I 
should  not  use  it  as  the  exclusive  source 
of  plant  food.  There  has  been  but  little 
sold  in  this  State,  and  we  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  samples  of  it  as  yet. 

New  Jersey  Station,  e.  b.  voorhees. 

Cow  Pea  and  Rape  in  New  York. 

J.  L.,  Mallory,  N.  3'.— Will  the  cow  pea  or 
rape  grow7  as  far  north  as  Oswego  County? 
N.  Y.? 

Axs. — Rape  will  grow  well.  It  makes 
an  excellent  growth  in  Canada.  Cow 
peas  w  ill  not  make  seed  so  far  north  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  favorable  seasons.  They 
will  make  a  fair  growth  of  vine,  and  give 
good  results  as  a  manurial  crop. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Onions. 

TT.  If.,  Red  IJook,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  piece  of 
black  ground  with  clay  subsoil  but  not 
muck;  have  grown  onions  on  it  for  about 
eight  years  and  have  used  wood  ashes 
every  year  with  very  good  results.  Would 
it  be  advisable  to  keep  on  with  the  wood 
ashes  as  a  fertilizer  or  would  it  be  better 
to  use  something  in  connection  with  the 
ashes.  If  so,  what  is  best  to  use,  how 
much-,  and  where  can  it  be  bought?  The 
land  is  getting  a  little  stubborn;  how'  can 
it  be  made  more  lively? 

Ans. — I  would  advise  W.  H.  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  wood  ashes  for  two  or 
three  years,  as  his  land  must  now  have 
an  abundance  of  potash,  and  use  instead 
a  heavy  application  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure  and  a  dressing  of  some  good 
commercial  fertilizer  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid,  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  shape  of  fine  ground  bone. 

TIIOS.  R.  ffUNT. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  HIM? 

He  calls  himself  a  farmer  and  a  dairy¬ 
man,  but  he  isn’t  what  the  boys  call  a 
“howling  success.”  He  sends  cream  to 
the  creamery,  as  that’s  the  easiest  way 
to  get  rid  of  it.  The  boy  does  most  of 


the  milking  and  barn  work,  as  that  is 
too  menial  for  him.-  When  he  ought  to 
be  at  home  attending  to  the  various 
farm  operations,  such  as  planting,  hoe¬ 
ing,  haying,  etc.,  he  is  apt  to  have  some 
excuse  to  be  down  town,  and  quite  like¬ 
ly  you  will  find  his  wife  and  the  hired 
boy  working  at  the  hay  or  in  the  garden. 
He  is  always  smoking  a  good  cigar  when 
down  town,  the  price  of  which  comes 
out  of  his  farm  profits  (?).  He  is  very 
much  interested  in  politics,  is  on  the 
town  committee  for  his  party,  puts  in 
work  or  time  before  and  after  the  cau¬ 
cus  and  election,  and  -would  be  glad  to 
get  an  office.  He  did  get  to  be  assessor, 
but  for  only  one  session.  He  is  away  up 
in  the  lodge  of  his  favorite  secret  so¬ 
ciety,  and  gets  home  so  late  nights  that 
he  doesn’t  get  up  in  the  morning  very 
early  to  get  to  work.  His  bills — well,  he 
has  managed  to  pay  most  of  them  so  far, 
but  if  he  owes  you  quite  likely  two  or 
three  months  after  it  is  due  he  will  offer 
you  a  three  or  four  months’  note.  His 
wife  had  some  money  left  her,  is  a  hard 
worker  and  does  more  than  her  share. 
He  has  some  good  qualities,  is  a  kind 
neighbor,  affable  and  obliging,  but  as  a 
farmer  and  dairyman  is  not  one  that  we 
should  set  up  for  a  pattern.  When  the 
money  is  gone  and  old  age  comes  on, 
where  will  you  find  him?  H.  G.  M. 

“Hank  Henderson  tells  me  his  son 
Spink  got  expelled  from  college  for  get¬ 
ting  up  in  the  middle  0’  the  night  an’ 
paintin’  the  gates  green.”  .  “Ain’t  that 
strange?  I  mind  the  time  Hank  wanted 
him  to  paint  the  front  stoop,  an’  couldn’t 
hardly  get  him  up  in  the  middle  0’  the 
day.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Teddie:  “Pa,  where  do  we  get  our 
milk  from?”  Father:  “From  cows,  my 
son.”  Teddie:  “And  where  do  cows  get 
their  milk  from?”  Father:  “Why,  Ted¬ 
die,  where  do  you  get  your  tears?”  Ted¬ 
die  (after  a  long,  thoughtful  pause) : 
“Do  they  have  to  spank  cows,  pa?” — 
Judge. 
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Plow  and  Pulverizer 

we  *iavc  just  one  request  to  make  of  you,  namely,  that  you  write  us  or  the  editor  of  your  paper,  giving 
i  MU  HI  kilt#)  either  one  your  reasons  why  it  will  not  pay  you  to  give  this  machine  a  trial.  REMEMBER,  the  editor  of 
your  own  paper  fully  believes  that  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  give  this  machine  a  trial.  What  do  you  take  the  paper  for,  any¬ 
way,  if  not  to  keep  you  posted  on  any  subject  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  you?  Thousands  of  you  have  said  many  times  that  you 
wished  someone  would  produce  a  first-class  two-liorse  potato  digger,  but  we  have  three  machines  in  one — a  plow,  pulverizer  and 

digger.  Also  keep  in  mind  we  are  paying  out  our  good 
money  just  to  let  you  farmers  know  we  have  what  we 
believe  will  pay  you  to  use.  Mow,  don’t  be  among  the 
number  to  say,  “No  Good”,  before  you  have  tested  it  in 
your  own  field.  All  we  or  your  editor  asks  is  for  every 
farmer  who  uses  a  plow  and  harrow  and  needs  a  first- 
class  digger  is  to  give  us  your  name  and  address. 

Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  Bonnerton,  North  Carolina,  July  8, 1903. 

York,  Pennsylvania. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  my  check  which  is  to  pay  for  the  dipper  shipped 
to  Mr.  J.  F.  Cowell,  Bayboro,  N.  c.  He  tells  me  tliat  lie  is  very  much  pleased 
with  the  dipper  und  that  those  who  saw  his  work  were  well  pleased,  and  tiiat 
he  was  sure  he  could  sell  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  this  coming  sprinp,  and 
that  h«  would  want  another  for  his  fall  crop.  Mr.  Cowell  says  that  he  saved 
3c  per  bbl.  on  his  crop,  which  would  pay  for  the  dipper  alone. 

Yours  truly,  W.  H.  Whitley. 

East  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Sept.  25, 1903. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons.  York,  Pennsylvania, 

Dear  Sirs- — Last  night  we  had  a  heavy  shower  and  this 
morning  the  ground  is  wet.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
pot  the  dipper  from  the  depot  at  9  00  o’clock  and  now  at 
10  30  we  have  it  in  the  Held  testing  i  t,  and  herewith  is  the 
result— my  check  to  pay  lor  it.  and  two  more  sold,  v  hieh 
please  ship  at  once.  If  I  could  have  had  an  idea  of  what 
was  coming  with  this  last  proposition  1  could  have  sold  at  least  a 
dozen.  Be  sure  and  save  this  territory  for  me  for  another  year,  for  the 
digger  now  is  right  and  we  can  get  the  trade. 

Yours  truly,  J.  F.  Chandler. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  January  4,  1904. 

D.  Y.  nallock  &  Sons,  York,  Pennsylvania, 

Gentlemen  —We  had  some  trouble  with  the  diggers,  owing  to  excessive 
rains  and  bad  conditions  of  the  soil,  but  where  the  ground  was  at  all  favorable 
thework  was  just  perfect.  We  are  anticipating  a  Hue  trade  for  1904.  Weencloso 
our  check  for  *76.00  to  balance  the  account.  We  will  work  the  trade  this  coming 
season  and  will  have  the  trade  on  potato  diggers  in  this  territory.  We  will 
want  Linn  County.  Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Emerson  &  Co. 

Johnstown,  Penna..  October  8th,  1903. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  York,  Pennsylvania, 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find  cheek  for  bill  of  September  10.  less  freight,  872.89, 
Please  ship  one  Gilt  Edge  Digger  to 

L.  A.  MEYER,  Hooversville,  Penna. 

Via.  Somerset  &  Camb.  Branch 


We  will  guarantee  our  two  great  agitating  forks  to  run  clear  in  any  soil  and  to  place  the  potatoes  on  top. 


^  C  /N  g  1  The  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  have  the  exclusive  right  to  man- 
Wl  CWlflBBi  ufacture  our  Hallock  Flat  Tooth  Weeder  for  the  Eastern  and  Southern  terri¬ 
tory.  The  Janesville  Machine  Co.,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  have  the  same  rights  for  the  Western  territory. 
Our  friends  will  therefore  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  this  well  known  and  valuable  machine.  The 
patents  have  been  fully  sustained  by  five  different  Circuit  Courts. 


Please  ship  t.he  above  at  once. 

You  might,  providing  you  can  ship  at  once,  send  me  one  “Success”  Jr.,  and 
one  “Gilt  Edge”  Digger.  I  am  sorry  now  I  did  not  get  three  of  each  sent  to  mo 
two  weeks  ago.  1  could  have  sold  them  had  I  had  them  here  in  the  North  part 
of  Somerset  and  the  South  of  Cambria  Counties. 

1  have  worked  up  quite  a  trade  on  the  Digger  and  will  want  25  or  35  next  year. 

A.  F.  Stutzman. 


We  want  a  good, active, responsible,  energetic  Agent  in  every  section  of  the  country  to  handle  the  These  testimonials  came  from  the  turn-over  principle  with  a  solid 

“Ideal”.  First  machine  in  each  locality  sold  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  We  protect  our  agents.  mold-board.  We  will  guarantee  our  pulverizing  mold-board  to  over- 

The  wise  man  will  surely  act  quickly  for  territory  on  this  machine  will  be  eagerly  sought  for.  come  every  objection  found  in  the  solid  mold-board. 

Write  for  circulars  and  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  our  Digger.  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  800,  YORK,  PA. 

If  you  will  give  us  your  name  and  address  we  will  send  you  an  elegent  32-page  catalogue — a  treatise  on  Potato  and  Corn  Culture. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN . 

Vine  Crops. — Of  late  I  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  some  thought  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine  crops,  and  to  some  extent  have 
been  reading  the  various  opinions  of 
growers  as  to  the  best  methods  of  ferti¬ 
lizing  for  the  crop.  All  growers,  I 
think,  will  agree  that  the  soil  cannot 
well  be  too  rich,  and  the  almost  univer¬ 
sal  directions  are  to  mix  into  the  hill  a 
quantity  of  thoroughly-rotted  manure. 
This  advice  in  the  main  is  correct,  but 
ought  to  be  taken  with  some  modifica¬ 
tions.  First,  it  ought  to  be  of  the  best 
quality  and  in  condition  to  be  readily 
available.  It  ought  also  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  fine,  so  that  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  capillary  action  of  the  soil,  else 
in  a  dry  time  we  are  very  liable  to  seri¬ 
ous  injury.  For  best  results  great  care 
is  necessary  upon  this  point.  Again  we 
are  prone  to  be  satisfied  with  this  plan 
of  manuring  and  rest  contentedly  upon 
the  thought  that  if  the  manure  has  only 
been  placed  in  the  hill  there  is  nothing 
further  to  be  desired.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  root  system  is  equal  in  extent  to  the 
vine  then  the  exclusive  hill  manuring  is 
not  effective.  This  is  certainly  true  of 
the  pumpkin  and  squash,  excepting,  per¬ 
haps,  the  Summer  varieties  of  squashes 
of  the  bush  habit.  The  strong  running 
vines  of  the  squash  and  pumpkin,  often 
reaching  20  feet  or  more  from  the  hill, 
require  something  more  than  the  shovel¬ 
ful  of  manure  away  back  at  the  tap  root. 
Nature  has  endowed  them  with  the  pow¬ 
er  to  send  down  feeders  at  the  joints, 
and  they  require  something  more  than 
the  bare  soil  to  feed  upon.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  in  advance,  where  these 
feeders  are  going  to  start  out,  so  we 
cannot  manure  these  particular  spots  in 
advance.  The  safe  plan  is  to  fill  the  soil 
with  manure,  so  that  wherever  they  do 
start  out  they  will  find  food  in  plenty. 
These  two  are  said  to  assimilate  more 
green  manure  than  any  of  the  other  vine 
crops,  so  it  is  wise  practice  to  fill  the 
whole  ground  and  incidentally  remem¬ 
ber  the  shovelful  in  the  hill  also,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  in  condition  not  to  prove  an 
open  door  for  the  escape  of  moisture. 
The  melon  and  cucumber  vines  no  doubt 
are  less  exacting  and  will  do  fairly  well 
under  hill  manuring  alone.  But  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  satisfactory  work 
cut  of  a  half  starved  horse,  or  soil 
either,  so  I  like  to  see  the  plant  food 
spread  on  lavishly  and  all  over  the 
ground.  We  often  make  the  mistake  of 
allowing  too  much  vine  growth.  The 
time  comes  when  fruits  set  with  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  maturing  and  leaving  them 
to  grow  is  simply  a  waste  of  vine  en¬ 
ergy.  Especially  is  this  true  in  case  of 
a  dry  time  followed  by  wet  weather.  If 
not  too  far  advanced  the  vines  are  al¬ 
most  certain  to  blossom  and  set  new 
fruits  with  no  possibility  of  maturing, 
and  they  become  a  heavy  draft  upon  the 
vines  and  consequently  an  injury  to  the 
earlier  settings.  Our  part  is  liberal 
feeding  of  the  entire  ground,  judicious 
hill  manuring  and  pinching  back  the 
vines  when  proper  growth  has  been 
made;  then  with  thorough  culture  as 
long  as  the  vine  growth  permits  we  may 
expect  satisfactory  returns. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 

NOTES  ON  RYE  AND  CLOVER. 

This  question  is  brought  up  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes.  There  are  so  many  ways 
to  handle  these  crops  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  which  is  the  best.  Al¬ 
though  maximum  crops  of  wheat  can  be 
grown  on  this  farm  the  crop  has  been 
abandoned,  and  rye  grown  instead.  By 
harvesting  the  rye  with  hogs  and  sheep 
the  machinery  expense  is  cut  out,  and 
more  the  amount  of  forage  for  stock  is 
increased.  Rye  will  stand  a  good  deal  of 
hard  treatment  and  then  make  a  crop. 
Last  year  at  this  time  (November  9) 
there  were  on  this  farm  of  8G  acres  34 
acres  of  rye,  partly  volunteer,  that  gave 
a  great  amount  of  pasture  each  day  to 
over  350  feeding  lambs.  This  year  (1903) 
the  plan  was  to  have  45  acres,  but  on  ac¬ 


count  of  drought  it  is  almost  a  failure. 
As  a  general  rule,  no  doubt  there  is  less 
care  taken  in  sowing  rye  than  any  other 
small  grain  crop,  and  still  it  will  come 
on  and  make  a  crop.  While  this  is  true 
it  is  no  argument  in  favor  of  such  work, 
but  a  point  showing  the  hardiness  of  the 
crop.  With  the  experience  secured  here, 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  Hope  Farm 
man  should  think  of  plowing  corn  stub¬ 
ble  as  a  preparation  for  sowing  rye.  The 
disk  drag  harrow  and  roller  in  this  or¬ 
der  should  give  the  most  desirable  seed 
bed,  at  the  same  time  doing  away  with 
the  corn  stubs,  so  they  will  not  be  in 
the  way  of  seeding,  or  hay  gathering  af¬ 
terwards. 

The  best  results  will  be  from  these 
tools,  by  working  them  all  in  the  same 
direction  over  the  land.  This  will  break 
down  the  stubs  so  they  will  not  be  in  the 
way  of  the  grain  drill  following  in  the 
same  direction.  Rye  is  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  small  grain  crop  in  which  to 
seed  clover,  and  grass  crops,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  blade  growth  is  not  so 
dense  close  to  the  ground  as  that  of 
wheat  and  oats.  Pasturing  the  rye  af¬ 
ter  the  clover  and  grass  seed  is  sown, 
if  the  land  is  not  too  wet,  makes  the 
catch  more  certain,  as  the  animals 
tramp  the  seed  into  the  soil  giving  it 
the  needed  covering.  After  it  is  sprout¬ 
ed  this  tramping  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  injury. 

In  pasturing  the  rye  in  the  Spring  it 
is  desirable  to  get  an  even  grazing  done 
over  the  field,  but  this  is  very  hard  to 
do  without  stocking  too  heavily.  When 
time  comes  for  the  rye  to  joint,  all  stock 
should  be  taken  off  and  the  rye  allowed 
to  make  itself  if  a  grain  crop  is  wanted. 
The  making  of  the  grain  crop  will  take 
about  eight  weeks.  Two  weeks  more 
should  be  given  for  the  rye  to  lodge,  and 
the  clover  to  get  a  good  start.  The  rye 
in  lodging  will  straw-break  a  foot  or 
more  above  ground  and  the  heads  will 
be  about  this  distance  above  ground. 
The  clover,  if  the  weather  is  favorable, 
w'ill  soon  appear  above  the  lodged  rye. 
In  this  condition  it  is  an  ideal  pasture 
for  sows  and  pigs  or  shotes  to  be  fat¬ 
tened  for  market  on  new  corn.  It  also 
makes  a  very  desirable  pasture  for  ewes 
and  lambs.  The  latter  will  get  very  fat 
on  this  kind  of  feed.  When  the  lambs 
are  taken  from  the  ewes  the  latter  fat¬ 
ten  very  quickly  if  left  on  the  rye.  By 
gathering  the  crop  in  this  way  but  little 
is  lost.  Not  as  much,  at  any  rate,  as  the 
cost  of  harvesting,  grinding  the  grain, 
paying  toll,  and  feeding  out  to  the  hogs, 
in  the  form  of  slop,  would  be. 

Under  favorable  weather  conditions  it 
is  hard  correctly  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  volunteer  rye  pasture  mixed  with 
clover  following  this  plan  of  harvesting 
the  rye  The  rye  straw  will  act  as  a 
mulch  for  the  young  clover  over  Win¬ 
ter,  making  it  possible  to  grow  clover 
on  wet  cold  clay  land  that  would  be  sure 
to  heave  it  out  without  this  protection. 
This  is  a  sure  and  safe  way  to  improve 
this  kind  of  land  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  owner  an  income  which  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  get,  by  harvest¬ 
ing  the  rye  as  is  usually  done. 

Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


WHEELS 

tarm  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith’s  bills  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  reset.  Fityour  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  whseis  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Onr  catalogue 
tells  yon  how  to  do  it.  Address 

Empire Mfg.  Co., Box  70  .Quincy, Ill. 


Nature’s  Greatest  Cure 

For  Men  and  Women 

Swamp-Root  Is  the  Most  Perfect  Healer  and  Natural 
Aid  to  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bladder 
Ever  Discovered. 

pale  or  sallow,  puffy  or  dark  circles  un¬ 
der  the  eyes,  feet  swell,  and  sometimes 
the  heart  acts  badly. 

There  is  comfort  in  knowing  that  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney^, 
liver  and  bladder  remedy,  fulfills  every 
wish  in  quickly  relieving  such  troubles. 
It  corrects  inability  to  hold  urine  and 
scalding  pain  in  passing  it,  and  over¬ 
comes  that  unpleasant  necessity  of  being 
compelled  to  get  up  many  times  during 
the  night  to  urinate.  In  taking  this 
wonderful  new  discovery,  Swamp-Root, 
you  afford  natural  help  to  Nature,  for 
Swamp-Root  is  the  most  perfect  healer 
and  gentle  aid  to  the  kidneys  that  has 
ever  been  discovered. 


Swamp -Root  Saved  My  life. 


A  Farmer’s  Strong  Testimonial. 

I  received  >romptly  the  sample  bottle  of 
your  great  kidney  remedy,  Swamp-Root. 
I  had  an  awful  pain  in  my  back,  over  the 


kidneys,  and  had  to  urinate  from  four  to 
seven  times  a  night  often  with  smarting 
and  burning.  Brick  dust  would  settle  in 
the  urine.  I  lost  twenty  pounds  in  two 
weeks,  and  thought  I  would  soon  die.  I 
took  the  first  dose  of  your  Swamp-Root 
in  the  evening  at  bed  time,  and  was  very 
much  surprised;  I  had  to  urinate  but  once 
that  night,  and  the  second  night  I  did  not 
get  up  until  morning.  I  have  used  three 
bottles  of  Swamp-Root,  and  to-day  am  as 
well  as  ever. 

I  am  a  farmer,  and  am  working  every 
day,  and  weigh  190  pounds,  the  same  that 
I  weighed  before  I  was  taken  sick. 

Gratefully  yours. 

Sec.  F.  A.  &  I.  U.  504.  T.  S.  Apker, 
April  9th,  1903.  Marsh  Hill,  Pa. 

There  comes  a  time  to  both  men  and 
women  when  sickness  and  poor  health 
bring  anxiety  and  trouble  hard  to  bear; 
disappointment  seems  to  follow  every 
effort  of  physicians  in  our  behalf,  and 
remedies  we  try  have  little  or  no  effect. 
In  many  such  cases  serious  mistakes  are 
made  in  doctoring,  and  not  knowing 
what  the  disease  is  or  what  makes  us 
sick.  Kind  nature  warns  us  by  certain 
symptoms,  which  are  unmistakable  evi 
dence  of  danger,  such  as  too  frequent 
desire  to  urinate,  scanty  supply,  scalding 
irritation,  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back— 
they  tell  us  in  silence  that  our  kidneys 
need  doctoring.  If  neglected  now,  the 
disease  advances  until  the  face  looks 


Swamp-  Root  a  Blessing  to  Women 


My  kidneys  and  bladder  gave  me  great 
trouble  for  over  two  months  and  I  suf¬ 


fered  untold  misery.  I  became  weak, 
emaciated  and  very  much  run  down.  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  retaining  my  urine, 
and  was  obliged  to  pass  water  very  often 
night  and  day.  After  I  had  used  a  sample 
bottle  of  Dr.'  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  sent 
me  on  my  request,  I  experienced  relief, 
and  I  immediately  bought  of  my  druggist 
two  large  bottles  and  continued  taking  it 
regularly.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
Swamp-Root  cured  me  entirely.  I  can 
now  stand  on  my  feet  all  day  without  any 
bad  symptoms  whatever.  Swamp-Root 
has  proved  a  blessing  to  me. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Mrs.  Et  Austin, 

19  Nassau  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


To  prove  what  SWAMP  -  ROOT,  the  Great  Kidney,  Liver  and 
Bladder  Remedy,  Will  Do  for  YOU  Every  Reader  of  the  “Rural 
New-Yorker”  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  FREE  by  Mail. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE  —If  you  ars  sick  or  “feel  badly’’  write  at  once  to  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y..  who  will  gladly  send  you  by  mail,  immediately, 
without  cost  to  you,  a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root,  and  a  book  telling  all  about 
it  and  containing  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  men  and  women  cured.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y..  be  sure  to  say  that  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York  "Rural 
New-Yorker.” 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  you  can  purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and 
one-dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores  everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake,  but 
remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  address 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 

Syracuse  Jr.  Sulky. 

No  other  sulky  gives  the  operator  such  easy  control  over  the 
angle  of  the  wheels  and  the  nice  regulation  of  its  landing 
on  hillside  as  well  as  on  level.  A  model  in  its  lever  and  reg¬ 
ulation  features.  Automatic  rear  wheel  lightens  draft, 
and  lessens  labor  of  using.  Large  clearance  under  beam 
[avoids  choking  and  permits  use  of  large  rolling  colter.  A 
plow  of  many  features,  in  right  or  left  hand.  Ask  any 
Syracuse  agent  to  show  you.  If  none  In  your  town  write  usdirect. 
Catalogue  ana  beautiful  souvenir  mailed  free. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  COMPANY , 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


WIRE  FENCE 

■(Before  you  buy  WIRE  FENCE  write  us 
for  information  that  will  save  you  from  30 
to  50  percent.  AVe  tell  it.  FREE. 
KITSELM AN  BROS.  Box  83,  Muncie,  Ind. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Original  designs,  strong  and 
beautifully  built.  Ask  (or  our 
pedal  FREE  Catalog  which 
will  save  you  money, 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 


Holly,  Mich. 

Waukegan,  Ill.  Cleveland,  O. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  “TH E^MASTER  WORKMAN,** 

a  two-evlinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  half  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Especially  adapted  for  irrigation  in  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (Sizes  2,  2%,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  Id  and  l&Horse  Power. 
^Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  _ THE  TEMPLE  #UMF  CO.,  Meagher  and  loth  Street,  CHICAGO,  HI. 
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CUTTING  BACK  PEACH  TREES. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Illinois  says  that 
the  severe  cold  has  evidently  killed  his 
peach  crop.  He  wishes  to  head  back  his 
four-year-old  trees  severely,  and  thinks 
this  would  be  a  good  time  for  doing  it.  Not 
being  thoroughly  experienced  in  peach 
growing  he  wants  to  know  just  how  these 
trees  ought  to  be  cut  back.  How  much 
should  he  cut  them,  and  what  general  sys¬ 
tem  should  he  follow  in  doing  the  work? 

When  peach  trees  have  passed  the 
Winter  safely  and  are  full  of  live  buds 
they  should  be  cut  back  each  Spring 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  new 
growth.  When  the  fruit  buds  have  been 
killed  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
and  cut  back  the  main  limbs  very  se¬ 
verely,  bringing  the  tree  into  shape. 
They  can  even  be  cut  back  to  two  and 
three-year-old  wood  without  injury,  but 
be  certain  before  you  do  this  severe  cut¬ 
ting  back  that  there  are  no  live  buds, 
for  the  peach  sets  such  an  abundant 
quantity  of  fruit  buds  that  if  a  small 
percentage  is  alive  there  will  be  enough 
to  produce  a  paying  crop.  Always  re¬ 
member  that  the  peach  never  bears  on 
old  wood,  and  the  limbs  are  inclined  to 
grow  long  and  straggling,  so  prune  so 
as  to  have  the  new  wood  as  near  the 
main  body  of  the  tree  as  possible.  I  do 
not  like  to  prune  the  peach  until  after 
the  heaviest  of  Winter  is  past,  say  after 
the  middle  of  February.  In  times  past 
we  considered  the  peach  a  short-lived 
tree,  but  with  this  annual  pruning  there 
is  no  telling  to  what  age  it.  will  live  and 
bear.  '  h.  a.  aldricii. 

Illinois. 

Without  knowing  the  form  or  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  trees  it  is  rather  a  difficult 
question  to  handle,  but  from  the  present 
condition  of  my  trees  I  should  advise  the 
cutting  off  of  two-thirds  of  last  year’s 
growth,  and  remove  all  interlocking 
limbs.  The  shape  of  the  tree  would  de¬ 
termine  me  as  to  the  advisability  of  cut¬ 
ting  to  an  outside  or  an  inside  bud.  I 
would  not  advise  too  great  a  hurry  with 
this  pruning.  As  a  matter  of  course,  it 
would  be  well  to  curtail  the  middle  of 
the  trees  and  by  this  means  keep  a  low 
compact  head.  Many  of  my  trees  are  15 
years  old,  and  most  of  the  fruit  can  be 
picked  from  the  ground.  I  give  a  dia¬ 
gram  herewith  that  may  be  useful  to 


show  the  course  of  pruning  that  I  shall 
pursue  should  the  fruit  buds  be  killed 
during  the  present  month.  Presuming 
that  the  stem  of  the  tree  at  the  first 
branch  was  18  inches  from  the  ground, 
and  there  was  no  prospect  for  a  crop  of 
peaches  I  should  cut  the  limbs  as  mark¬ 
ed  and  leave  the  lower  branches  to  nour¬ 
ish  the  tree  this  year,  and  remove  the 
two  lower  limbs  next  season.  This 
method  would  not  be  such  a  shock  to 
the  tree  as  if  all  the  limbs  were  cut 
back.  In  pruning  afterwards  I  should 
adopt  a  system  of  bud  pruning  for  the 
purpose  of  making  and  keeping  a  shape- 


it  better  not  to  trim  too  severely.  My 
opinion  is  that  at  this  writing  our  peach 
buds  are  not  much  injured.  Thermom¬ 
eter  this  morning  (February  1)  nine  be¬ 
low  zero,  and  we  have  had  one  morning 
that  was  two  or  three  degrees  colder, 
which  was,  of  course,  about  the  limit, 
but  the  buds  being  in  good  condition  at 
the  beginning  of  Winter  will  help  much 
in  resisting  the  cold.  <jfx>.  j.  foster. 

Illinois. 

We  had  some  experien.e  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  about  five  years  ago,  when  our  trees 
were  severely  injured  by  the  extreme 
cold  of  the  Winter.  These  were  young 
bearing  trees,  and  they  were  cut  back 
to  mere  stubs,  leaving  no  small  branches 
at  all,  as  they  were  practically  all  kill¬ 
ed.  In  some  cases  limbs  as  large  as 
your  wrist,  or  larger,  were  cut  off  pretty 
close  to  the  body  of  the  trees.  These 
trees  threw  out  new  tops,  some  of  them 
makirg  very  handsome  tops,  and  a  cas¬ 
ual  observer  would  scarcely  notice  that 
they  had  been  cut  back  so  severely. 
These  trees  have  been  bearing,  and 
would  have  borne  a  good  crop  this  year 
had  the  fruit  buds  not  been  winterkilled, 
temperature  here  having  reached  18  to 
20  degrees  below  zero  this  Winter.  The 
peach  tree  has  wonderful  recuperative 
power  after  being  damaged  or  being 
severely  cut  back.  This  cutting  back 
should  be  done  in  March  or  April  after 
the  severe  weather  is  past,  and  the  large 
wounds  should  be  coated  with  some 
kind  of  paint  to  prevent  the  exposure 
and  drying  out  of  the  wood  cells. 

Indiana.  c.  m.  iiobbs. 

SPRAYING  WITH  LIME-SULPHUR  IN 
CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  peach  growers  are  having 
great  trouble  with  the  San  Jos§  scale.  The 
following  are  brief  notes  of  what  was  said 
at  the  recent  pomological  meeting: 

Prof.  W.  E.  Britton  said  the  materials 
should  be  cheap  and  effective.  I,ime,  sul¬ 
phur  and  salt  should  not  be  abandoned  for 
anything  new  until  more  is  known  about 
them.  He  thinks  if  the  sulphur  was  rubbed 
to  a  paste  it  would  dissolve  quicker  and 
need  not  be  boiled  but  30  minutes.  Twenty 
pounds  of  lime  and  14  of  sulphur  would  be 
cheaper,  and  14  of  each  had  been  used.  He 
has  been  trying  experiments  with  sulphide 
of  potash,  caustic  soda  and  sulphide  of 
soda;  the  last  would  be  the  cheapest,  but 
caustic  soda  would  spread  more  easily  and 
enter  the  cracks  of  the  bark  where  the 
scale  would  lodge,  but  it  is  no  fungicide. 

Prof.  Bennett,  of  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  advised  25  pounds  of  lime,  20  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  15  of  salt;  he  had  no  trouble  to 
dissolve  all  of  the  sulphur  when  put  in  to¬ 
gether.  Corrosive  sublimate  had  been  used 
and  had  been  effective.  Thos.  Wild,  of 
Berlin,  Mich.,  was  authority  for  this.  J.  N. 
Barnes  used  25  pounds  of  lime,  20  pounds 
of  sulphur  and  15  pounds  of  salt;  cost  per 
tree,  10  to  11  cents;  total  cost,  $115,  which 
did  not  include  the  outfit,  but  did  include 
the  depreciation  of  the  same.  It  acted  as 
a  fungicide,  kept  the  trees  clean  and 
healthy,  and  the  fruit  was  much  better  j 
than  where  it  was  unsprayed.  This  in  a 
general  way  covers  the  substance  of  their 
talks,  but  they  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  fight  must  be  kept  up.  d.  f. 

Teacher:  “Johnnie,  I  told  you  to  come 
prepared  for  this  examination.’’  John¬ 
nie  (aside):  “I  did  come  prepared!  I 
got  a  jograpliy  in  de  seat  of  me  pants!” 
— New  York  Journal. 


ly  tree.  There  might  be  variations  to 
the  above  methods,  but  a  person  with 
an  average  amount  of  common  sense 
would  know  what  to  do  after  diagnosing 
the  tree.  wm.  jackson. 

Illinois. 

I  find  it  a  good  general  rule  to  thin 
out  all  poor,  ill-shaped  or  worthless 
branches,  and  then  shorten  in  the  main 
shoots  or  branches  half  the  length  of 
growth  made  last  season.  If  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  cut  back  severely  four-fifths 
of  the  wood  made  last  season  may  be 
taken  off,  but  do  not  take  it  all  off,  be¬ 
cause  the  two-year  wood  is  slow  in 
starting  new  shoots  in  Spring,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  very  severe 
pruning  will  induce  very  strong  growth, 
possibly  continued  late  in  the  season, 
and  therefore  will  be  insufficiently 
ripened  to  withstand  the  cold  of  the 
coming  Winter.  Hence,  where  we  have 
to  contend  with  severe  Winters,  I  think 


TREES 


and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Geneva, N.Y 


Compressed-Air  Spraying 
Apparatus 


200,000  FINE  PEACH  TREES 

The  genuine  Delaware-grown  PeachTrees, which  can¬ 
not  be  excelled.  No  better  anywhere.  Bestassorted 
varieties,  in  large  or  small  quantity.  Seed  us  your 
list  and  we  will  show  you  our  very  low  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  THE  DELAWARE  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 

NECESSITIES 

THE  ORCHARD 

SPRAYING  SPAR 

WHALE-OIL  SOAP  Chemicals  for  Spraying,  Etc. 

Our  catalogue  will  interest  you. 

W,  He  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

EASILY  CONTROLLED 

OUR  COMPRESSED-AIR  SPRAYER  has  a 

record  of  20  acres  a  day  with  one  man  in  orchard. 
No  pump,  light  weight,  nothing  to  break  or  wear  out. 

NOZZLES  NEVER  CLOG 

PIERCE-LOOP  SPRA  YER  CO..  North  East,  Pa 


(Make  the  Farm  Pay 

t  /  //jtu  There’#  money  In  * 

\  ittP  farming  If  you  under- 
AV1-^  stand  modern  methods 
\  &nd  farm  inteligently  as 
)  taught  by  our  correspond- 
**  JZ  n  A  cat-e  course  in 

\  "sti  TV A  Modern 

Agriculture. 

V\v  Y  Jt Id  }  Under  Prof.  Wm.  P. 

V  W - *  Brooks,  l’h.  D.,  of 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  Treats  of  soils,  tillage, 
drainage.fertilizers.crop  rotation,  st  ock-feeding.poultry - 
raisi ng, dairying, etc.  Also  Horticulture  under  Prof. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Agricultural/ 
Bacteriology  under  Prof.  Conn,  of  Wesleyan.  11 
Full  Commercial,  Normal  ana  Academic  deJJ 
partrnents.  Tuition  nominal.  Text  books  free  to  our  It 
students.  Catalogue  and_partlculars  free.  Write  to-day. If 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Vs 
—  Dent.  18,  Springfield,  Mass, 

nmnw  Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue. 
□  ERR  1  CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  ^.arly 
*  Strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
PI  ANTQ  fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 
i  kHli  14  as?1.50M.  Slay  maker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 

Q&m  Q  |  Strawberry  Offer 

ill  |  For  one  dollar  I  will  send 
wf  *  and  prepay  these  choice 

varieties:  12  Climax,  12 

gjfVi Early  Hathaway.  12  Challenge, 

■  ‘'43L--M  12  Lyon.  Select  plants.  1  grow 

i  . y_- ~y  : straw  berriesexclusl vely  and  they 
load  the  world.  Beautiful  lilus- 
/^rksarP  ®  trated  Strawberry  Catalog  Free. 

_ W.  F,  Allen,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Peach  Trees 


Beautiful,  straight,  smooth,  bright  Peach 
Trees  of  all  the  good  old  and  choice  new 
varieties,  warranted  clean  and  healthy, 

at  $3  per  100 . 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

President  Plants  y 

The  most  profitable  variety  now  in 
cultivation.  Write  to  the  originator 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT  for  circular 

Lambertville,  N.J.  and  prices. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  seedling trecR.  (1, Sand 

8  years  old.)  THK  0.  H.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  (Ine.)  Dewitt,  Or. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Plants,  $1.75  and  up 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and 
Orape  Plants,  etc.  at  lowest  prices. 

Seed  Potatoes,  $2.25  to  $3  Bbl. 

Every  tli*ng  guarateed  first-class 
and  true  to  name 

Free  Catalogue  tells  more.  Send  postal  to 

0.  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  2*  Bridgman,  Mich. 


THE  CHARLTON  GRAPE. 

Has  been  awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 
and  Bronze  Medals  and  Certificates  of  Merit. 

The  Highest-Flavored  Hardy  American  Grape 

Superb  in  quality,  equals  foreign  grapes.  Those 
interested  send  for  descriptive  catalogue 

John  Charlton  &  Sons,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Also  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Plants 

of  all  varieties  worth  growing.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  52  pages,  giving  descrip. ions  and 
full  details,  for  the  asking. 

J .  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver, 

New  Jersey . 


ij’uil  line.  Hardy,  Healthy,  .Northern  Grown. 

Free  From  I>Ueafie.  Price*  Low.  Catalog  Free. 

&e  SEED  POTATOES 
GROVER  NURSERY  CO  •  1  ^  Kochc.ter,N  Y 


Peach  Trees  1  yr.  from  bud  2  to  4c.  Sample  2  to  3  ft, 
by  mail  oi  larger  sizes  by  express  25c.  Also  Plum, 
Apples,  Pear,  etc.  K.  8.  Johnston, Box  4,  Stockley,I)el' 


Winter  Banana  Apple  .  •  and  Finest  Apple. 

Fairfield  Strawberry  . . .  K Berry1: Good’ 

Stevens’  Late  Champion  •  Profitable  Berry. 

Circulars  Free.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  Bridgeton, N.J. 


TREES  OF  LIFE 

and  Fruits  of  Perfection  are  obtained  by  planting 
our  Pedigree  Grown  Nursery  Stock,  Apple,  Peach, 
P»ar  and  Plum  Trees,  and  all  other  leading  fruits. 
1  .ices  and  terms  unequalled.  Write  to-day  for  cata- 
and  read  our  special  offers. 

Riverside  Nursery  Co.,  Confluence,  Penna. 

Hardy  Flowers  and  Ferns 

A  collection  of  15  varieties  of  hardy  plants  for  $1.00, 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  700  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
10c  to  $5  each.  Sena  for  catalogue.  NORTH  SHORE 
FERNERIES..  Growers  &  Importers,  Beverly,  Mass. 


If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFFS  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

in  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  I  will  mailmy 
1004  illustrated  catalogue  in  which  1  offer  tho  high¬ 
est  quality  which  can  be  secured  in  the  world  at 
prices  which  are  much  below  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  gladiolus  specialist, 

Meadowvalo  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


40  Pianfs  for  only  $ 

Prepaid.  12  Echo  and  12  Brandywine  Strawberry,  6 

Wood’s  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  4  Erie  Blackberry,  3  Fay’s  Currant,  1 
Pearl  Gooseberry,  1  Concord  and  1  Niagara  Grape.  Well  rooted  strong 
fruiters.  Ask  for  drcularof  1 1  other  special  bargains,  also  catalog,  free. 

Alien  L.  Wood,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BEST  PLANTS 

at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Bestnewand  standard 
Strawberries,  ltaspberrles  nd  Blackberries.  Heavy 
Rooted.  True  to  name.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  Co.,  li.  F.  D.  No,  10.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


PCUM  nc  WET  NEW  JERSEY  SEED' 
Util  L  UL  VVLIj  LING  STRAWBERRY. 

The  best  one  on  your  farm  to-day”;  statement  bj 
Fred.  Tuezner,  of  Red  Bank,N.  J.,  June,  1903.  Ournew 
catalogue  Free.  Kevltt  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


NEW  FRUITS. 

The  Regal  grape,  Comet  currant.  Blowers  and 
Kenoyer  blackberries  and  the  “Beaver”  straw¬ 
berry.  Send  postal  for  catalogue. 

M.  Crawford  Co.,  Box  1005,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O 


CHOICE  ST  It  A  W  It  Eli  It  T  EE  ANTS. 
500.000  Climax,  $2  perM;  all  other  leading  varieties 
Wjite  for  prices  JOHN  W.  GREEN.  Bridgeville. Del 


100,000  Apple,  200,000  Peach, 

SOM.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue. 
WOODVIKW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Springs, Pa 


CLIMAX— The  Strawberry 

We  were  the  Introducers  of  this  wonderful  new  berry  last  season. 
Send  card  for  Free  Catalogue  telling  you  all  about  CLIMAX  and 
price  list  of  60  other  varieties.  881.00— For  one  dollar  we  will  mail 
you,  prepaid,  these  choice  new  varieties— 13  Climax,  13  Auto, 
13  Louis  iluhach  and  13  Early  Hataway. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

IS  OUK  SPECIALTY 


THE  DELAWARE  PLANT  FARMS  'ioT  CORDREY  BROS.,  Laurel,  Del  y  ADDRESS 


Wonder 


CLIMAX* 


and  big  types  of  Seckel  ;  Powell,  Montmorency  and 
Windsor  Cherries,  and  other  leading  varieties  of  fruit 
trees,  bred  from  famous  bearing  orchards.  Our  new 
Tree  Breeder,  low  ready,  will  tell  you  more  about  them. 

THE  TREK  BREEDERS  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


BOSC,  BARTLETT 


ROOTS  FOR  SALE.  No  rust. 
Good  roots.one  and  two  years  old. 
Healthy,  thrifty  .Will  please  you. 
Price  low.  Trees,  plants,  vines.  Catalogue  free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Burlington  Co.,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


SIX  VARIETIES  OF  ASPARAGUS 


HARRISON’S 

THE  APPLE  is  always  first.  We 
lead  al  1  growers  i n  quality  ofstock. 
Summer,  fall  and  winter 
well  rooted,  healthy,  strong 
ers,  over  one  hundred  varieties. 
CONCORD  CRAPES  never  go 
cut.  Stock  large  and  exceedingly 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 


FRUITS- 

fine.  Moore’s  Early  and  all  the 
other  choice  sorts.  We  are  strong 
on  the  great  ELBERTA  PEACH 
None  more  delicious  or  prolific. 
Beautiful  golden  yellow.  A  fine 
market  sorts.  All  the  other  good  va¬ 
rieties.  Ask  for  1904  free  catalogue. 
BOX  29.  BERLIN,  MARYLAND. 


/■>  A  f*  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
B  Y  rC  r"V  Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  We  have 

m  M  an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  ol 

«■  ,  m  b  w  ~  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 
\r  I  r-*  Vi  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  CT  ADI/’  DDA>C  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
▼  11  T  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free.  I  /VlY IV  DKU  O 


fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free. 


Louisiana,  Mo. 


“SUCCESS”  PEACH  “WARO” BLACKBERRY 


Best  Early  Peach  Yet  Introduced,  also 


of  all  other  varieties.  Finest  and  best  grown  stock 
In  the  country.  Address 


and  All  Kinds  of  Nursery  Stock 

offered  at  lowest  prices  direct  to  the  planter.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  inspection  and  fumigation  accompany 
every  shipment.  Address 

SON  c*3  CO., 

3Xr;E'W  JIEJIO.lSJEl'S’ 
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STARTING  MELONS  UNDER  GLASS. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  start  canta¬ 
loupes  in  hotbeds? 

Laurel.  Del. 

The  melon  cannot  be  handled  like 
most  other  plants  grown  under  glass,  to 
he  removed  to  the  field  later  on.  Ex¬ 
amine  a  melon  plant  with  four  to  six 
natural  leaves  and  you  will  find  several 
long  roots  running  horizontally  through 
the  soil.  These  long  roots  may  have  at 
this  time  a  few  side  branches  and  the 
whole  literally  covered  with  small  root¬ 
lets  or  feeding  hairs.  Now  suppose  we 
dig  up  one  of  these  plants,  breaking  off 
from  one-third  to  two-thirds  of  these 
long  roots.  We  deprive  the  plant  of  its 
means  of  taking  up  food  and  moisture 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  sustain  life,  to 
say  nothing  about  subsequent  growth 
and  development.  I  have  grown  musk- 
melons  from  plants  raised  under  glass 
with  varying  success.  I  have  tried  using 
ordinary  top-dressing  on  the  beds,  and 
when  plants  were  ready  for  the  field  cut 
in  squares  and  set  in  the  hill  same  as 
is  done  with  early  tomatoes,  egg  plant, 
etc.  That  was  done  when  I  did  not  take 
into  consideration  the  amount' of  root 
mutilation  I  was  doing.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  my  plants  stood  still  for  a 
long  time,  and  some  died.  I  have  used 
sods  cut  four  or  five  inches  square  and 
inverted  and  packed  as  close  as  possible 
in  the  frames,  each  square  representing 
what  is  to  be  one  hill  in  the  field  when 
transplanted.  This  method  we  find  ad¬ 
vocated  in  almost  all  articles  we  read  on 
the  subject;  practically  it  does  not  work 
as  well  as  it  should  for  best  results,  be¬ 
cause  the  inverted  sod  cannot  be  made 
mellow  enough  for  the  roots  to  pene¬ 
trate;  they  therefore  run  along  between 
the  sod  and  soil  used  in  covering  the 
seed  till  they  reach  the  point  where  sods 
are  joined  together,  then  go  down  be¬ 
tween  two  sods.  I  have  taken  up  melon 
plants  so  started  that  had  practically  all 
their  roots  on  the  outside  of  the  sod. 
One  can  readily  see  why  this  is  so  with¬ 
out  further  discussion.  I  believe  this  to 
be  a  more  imperfect  method  than  the 
one  first  described. 

The  only  method  I  have  had  any  de¬ 
gree  of  success  with  is  to  use  plant  boxes 
without  any  bottom.  These  boxes  come 
in  the  flat,  are  creased  to  fold  in  a 
square,  and  two  three-ounce  tacks  make 
the  box.  These  boxes  come  either  with 
or  without  bottoms  as  ordered.  1  have 
used  them  both  ways,  and  find  the  bot¬ 
tom  more  of  a  detriment  than  other¬ 
wise;  this  may  seem  strange  to  some, 
but  I  think  it  nevertheless  true.  With 
the  bottoms  on  one  has  much  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  getting  plants  from  the  box  in 
the  field,  and  is  much  more  liable  to 
crumble  the  soil  to  pieces  in  his  effort 
to  get  box  apart  than  is  the  case  when 
no  bottoms  are  used. 

How  to  Use  Boxes  Without  Bot¬ 
toms. — First  make  the  frame  the  proper 
width  for  your  glass,  have  bottom  per¬ 
fectly  level.  On  this  place  about  two 
inches  of  fine  stable  or  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure.  This  manure  must  be  worked  up 
fine,  so  the  boxes  will  settle  into  or  bet¬ 
ter  through  it.  Place  boxes  on  this  in 
rows  and  see  that  they  fit  very  tight 
l  oth  ways  to  exclude  too  much  air. 
When  boxes  are  all  placed  have  a  board 
10  or  12  inches  wide  and  just  long 
enough  to  fit  crosswise  of  frame  inside, 
put  this  on  top  of  boxes,  and  get  on  it 
with  both  feet  and  press  those  boxes 
through  the  manure  if  possible,  taking 
pains  to  have  all  level  on  top.  Now  fill 
all  boxes  with  compost  same  as  for  any 
other  plant,  like  tomato,  pepper,  etc. 
One  will  find  in  filling  these  boxes  that 
they  do  not  fill  very  well  or  firm,  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  necessary  to  firm  the  soil 
in  each  individual  bcx  with  a  square- 
ended  stick;  do  this  sufficiently  to  ex¬ 
clude  air  and  retain  moisture.  Fill  boxes 
level  full  and  strike  off  same  as  you 
would  a  measure  of  grain.  Plant  eight 
to  12  seeds  on  top,  we  may  say,  of  each 
hox,  and  scatter  them  some;  when 
planted  cover  with  sandy  soil  free  from 


foul  seed  if  possible  and  not  over  three- 
fourths  inch  deep.  If  soil  is  dry  wet  at 
once;  put  on  glass  and  they  are  ready  to 
begin  operations  at  once.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  temperature  does 
not  get  too  high;  70  to  80  degrees  I 
would  say  is  about  right  for  the  first 
few'  days,  or  until  plants  begin  to  break 
through.  However,  should  the  mercury 
rise  to  90  degrees  for  a  short  time  it 
will  do  no  harm,  but  it  is  best  not  to 
force  the  plants,  but  get  as  near  to  na¬ 
ture  as  possible.  As  soon  as  plants  are 
over  ground  air  freely  to  prevent  a 
leggy  unnatural  growth.  Keep  the  plant 
as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible. 
When  weather  is  fine  take  off  sashes  en¬ 
tirely;  a  natural  healthy  growth  is  what 
is  wanted.  Water  from  time  to  time  to 
supply  needed  moisture. 

Transplanting. — This  method  will 
require  about  six  weeks  to  fit  the  plants 
for  the  field,  and  plants  should  never  be 
put  in  the  field  till  weather  is  settled 
and  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  In  re¬ 
moving  to  the  field  all  one  needs  to  do 
is  to  take  out  one  end  of  bed,  take  a 
close-tined  fork  and  lift  four  boxes  at 
one  time;  place  them  on  the  wagon.  In 
unloading  reverse  the  operation,  take  off 
four  boxes  and  place  in  center  of  check, 
leaving  a  box  for  each  hill.  The  men 
setting  can  reach  a  box  with  one  hand, 
cut  down  one  corner  with  knife,  take  off 
box  and  let  block  of  earth,  roots  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  remain  right  where  wanted.  On 
opening  one  of  these  boxes  you  will  find 
quite  a  mass  of  roots  between  box  and 
earth,  but  if  properly  handled  but  few 
will  be  destroyed.  In  setting  in  the  field 
I  think  it  advisable  to  set  a  little  deeper 
than  they  were  in  the  bed.  Plants 
should  be  thinned  in  the  bed  to  four 
plants  to  the  box,  and  if  the  grower  is 
going  to  leave  only  two  plants  per  hill 
to  grow  it  would  bo  better  to  thin  to 
three  in  the  bed,  leaving  one  to  be  taken 
out  after  plants  have  taken  root  in  the 
field,  provided  insects,  cutworms,  etc., 
leave  it  for  you.  There  are  so  many 
sidetracks  and  little  technical  points  in 
growing  melon  plants  under  glass  that 
one  hardly  knows  when  enough  has 
been  said.  The  writer  feels,  however, 
that  for  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to 
handling  vegetable  plants  under  glass 
enough  of  this  is  sufficient.  For  the  be¬ 
ginner  I  would  say  go  slow  on  this  crop 
until  you  have  experience. 

New  Jersey.  c.  c.  kulsart. 


with  an  Appleton  Wood 

SAW  you  can  rapidly  and  with 
case  and  safety 

your  own  wood 
and  Save  Coal, 
time,  labor  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbor’s 
wood  and  make 

$5to$l5aDay 

Strong,  rigid 

_  frame,  adjustable 

dust-proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  five  styles. 
Also  the  famous  “Hero”  Friction-Feed  Drag  Saw, 
Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Husk- 
ers,  Shellers,  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

AppletonMfg.Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  I1L 


Freeman  WO<Saws 

I  save  time  and  slavish  work.  Why  keeP  ,°Jl  I 
I  the  same  old  drudging  way?  Get  tho  outfit 
that’s  suited  to  all  work  Tilting  and  slid- 
ing  tables  for  wood  and  | 
long  poles.  Also  portable 
steam  pawing  outfits,  wind 
>  mills,  etc.  Farm  nmchin- 
ery  book  free.  Ask  for  cat- 1 
alogue  102. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,| 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 


THRESHERMEN 

have  come  to  realize  the  fact  that  for  efficient 
and  permanent  service,  there  is  no  power  t  hey 
can  take  into  the  field  so  satisfactory  as  the 


RUMELY  t<eium?eL 

Modern  invention  shows  a  tits  best  in  their  making. 
They  have  no  superfluous  purts  or  trappy  d  vires. 
Hear  Geared  v i  h  steel  gearings.  Cross  heads  and 
slides  are  protected  from  dust.  Cut  shows  sinylo 
cylinder.  Wo  make  also  double  cylinder  engines. 
Burn  wood  or  coal,  or  strawindirecttlue.  Lateeata- 
logue  describes  1  ully  this  matchless  Engine  line  .  nd 
famous  New  Runiely  Separators.  Mailedfree.  V\  rite. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 


Eureka  POTATO 
LANTER 


Catalogue 

KKKK 


Plants  whole  or  cut  seed  any 
distance— any  depth—  in 
any  soil.  With  or  without 
fertilizer.  Simply  con¬ 
structed.  Light  in  draft 
Fully  guaranteed. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


Prove  This  Mill 

Return  at  our  expense  if  not  found  the 
.  best  for  ear  corn  crushing  and  mixing 
|  in  and  grinding  all  grains. 

QUAKER  CITY 

Grinding  Mills 

have  double  hoppers,  are  onh-bearing,  fastest 
grinders,  lightest  running  Fine  tablo  meal  inak- 
.Tdiuiuuu*"^  ers.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  37th  Annual 

Lowcflt  price,  on  KM  »n<l  pwollne  engine,,  swoop  and  tread  powere. 
Th,  IT  11-  OfrmthPft  8737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

!  tie  Ji.  H.  olfOUO  uO.  Canal  A  Randolph  Sta.,  Chicago,  III. 


ti 


>  I  WANS’ 


AUGER 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

_  Post  Hole  &  Well 

I  For  Post  Holes, Wells,  Prospecting  for  Minerals,  etc. 
I  A  man  can  do  thrice  the 
work  with  an  “lwan”  than 
.  with  any  other.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov’t. 


“Highest  awatd.  World’s-1 

Fai  r,  1003.  4  to  10  i  nch  82.50 ; 

12  inch,  l<>. 00.  Sample  at 
i  special  price  to  introduce.  Show  to  your  hardware 
j  dealer  or  write  for  particulars. 

’  IWAN  BROS.,  DEPT.  4,  STItEATOK,  IH- 

SAW  MILLS 

The  DeLaach  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  Mill 

with  4  h.  p.  cuts  2000  feet  per  day.  All  sizes.  Shingle 
Mills,  Planers,  Trimmers,  Corn  and  Buhr  Mills, 
Water  Wheels,  Lath  Mills  etc.  Flno  catalog  froe 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFC.  CO.. 

Box  900, ATLANTA,  CA.  — 

tST  Meat  Us  at  St.  Louis.  


KING  Corn  Field” 


Tho  Grent  Planter  and 

Fertilizer  Distributer 


A  Tool 
that 
Leads 
all 

Others. 


A  machine  distinguished  for  perfection  and  variety 
of  duty.  Plants  Corn.  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.  C  rn  and  Beans  or  Corn  and  pumpkins 
at  the  same  time.  Plants  cither  in  drills  or  in  hills 
9,12,  18,  24,  36  or  72  inches  apart.  Distributes 
uniformly  all  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry, 
lumpy,  etc.  25  to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Improved  row 
marker.  Strong  and  durable,  easily  handled,  fully 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A,  T.  Go., 

Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


All  Farm  Tool  Grinding 

done  easily  and  exactly.  4  tools  in  one.  Sickle  Grinder,  Edge  Tool  Grinder,  Saw 
Gummer  and  Polisher.  Fitted  with  the  world  famous  abrasive,  Carborundum, 
you  grind  20  times  as  fast  as  with  sandstone  with  the 

BI  PEDAL  SICKLE  and  TOOL  GRINDER. 

Does  not  draw  temper  or  glaze.  Special  Offer  to  Farmer*-- 1  O  Day*  Free  Trial.  *34  worth 
of  machinery  for  *8.50.  Return  at  our  charge  if  not  satisfied.  Rapid  seller  for  agent*, 

with  liberal  terms.  Ask  for  beautiful  Carborundum  sample  and  booklet.  Free. 

J.  LUTHER  BROS.  COMPANY.  22 Penn  St.,  N.  Milwaukee^Vyis^ 


Mulched  Orchards.- We  in  western 
New  York  have  come  to  the  conclusion  it 
is  better  not  to  plow  an  orchard  after  it 
has  got  to  bearing.  It  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  plow  an  orchard  without  barking 
the  trees,  especially  if  hired  help  does  it. 
We  mulch  the  trees  with  coarse  manure 
every  Spring,  pasture  with  sheep,  b.  t.  b. 
Albion,  N.  Y. 

A  HOT  PROPOSITION ! 

To  introduce  our  Ball-Bearing  Steel  Forges, 

Malleable  Iron  Visas  and  Blacksmith  Tools 

for  farmers*  use  we  will  make  special  prices. 

Ship  on  approval.  Prepay  the  freight.  Write 
today  for  special  offer.  We*ll  save  you 
money.  Diplomas  from  Iowa,  Nebraska  andj 
Kansas  State  Fairs.  •  - 

C.  R.  Harpor  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  123.  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 

Don’t  Miss  a  Good 
INVESTMENT. 

As  horses  vary  In  price  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  so  do 
Sap  Spouts.  Tho  GRIMM 
Spout  costs  you  nothing.  The  gain  of 
one-fourth  more  sap  pays  for  it.  It’s  a 
conservative  guarantee.  Purchaser  as- 
8 nines  mo  risk.  Why  not  venture? 
Order  what  you  need  and  return  if  not  as  represented. 

Samples  FRKK.  G.  11.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  \  t. 


IDEAL 
SAP  SPOUT 

Made  open  or  closed.  Send  for  dealers’ 
.rice  nst  and  catalogue  of  full  line  of 

_  iAPLE  SUOAK  GOODS. 

CHARLES  MILLAR  &  SON  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  ltider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butlf  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twonty-flve  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  wo  arc  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


36  Warren  St. .  New  Y ORK. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Tentente-Bey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


for  Babcock  ^ 
Corn  Plant 


One-Jlorso  Corn,  Bean 
and  Garden  Seeder. 
Drops  in  bills  and  drill  i  1C 
acres  a  day.  Fertilizer  extra 


row  -  . 

planter  with  automatic  reel 
and  80  rods  wire. 


for  this  Com 
GardcnDrill 
With  11  tools  complete $8.50 
20  forWol  v  eri  ne 
Garden  Cultivator. 
We  have  complete  line  gar¬ 
den  tools.  Seed  Drill s 65c. 


Steel  lever  harrow;  cuts 
10  ft;  60  teeth;  two  sec¬ 
tions. 


Stool 


80  cis. 

buys  this 
seeder. 
Our  No. 
1428 

Genuine 
.  Otis 
'^crank 
seeder, 
sows  wheat,  oats,  grass 
seed  etc.  Retails  at 
$3.00,  our  price  $1.25. 
Michigan  Wheelbarrow 
Seeder  12  ft.  $4.95,  14  ft. 
$5.25.  End  Gate  Seeder, 


^■¥.50  for  Fanning 
VI  Mill  with  grain 


outfit  for  cleaning 
wheat,  rye,  oats, 
com,  barley,  beans 
etc.  board  for  cheat 
ami  cockle.  Clover, 
extra. 
,50 


50.5Obuys_  i  gjy 


up 


M  ,v..  Cultivator, 

plain,  with  5  shovels,  Lnd  uatcbeetier,  grwSS  sieves  ext 

i  spreads  to  33  inches.  1  improved  pattern,  J&.So.  Warehouse  Mills  923.50  doz.  Koot  luncr  *>.»>.  iccva  >»  u.r.j  m 

CUT  THIS  AD  OUT  eutturalani^Funa  Machinery  Catalogue  FREE.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO. 


perfect  1(0 

egg  incubator  com¬ 
plete.  84.35  for  60  Egg 
Wolverine.  Jr.  Incu¬ 
bator.  Brooders  $8.15 
and  up.  Handy  egg 
carrier  28c, holds  1  to  12 
doz.  Root  Cutter  83.25 


For  this  12-16  all  steel 
disc  harrow.  Frame  is 
made  of  best  anglestecl 
Axle  of  cold  rolled  pol¬ 
ished  steel.  Dlscshighesi 
grade  tempered  steel 
Spring  seat.  Draft  is  di¬ 
rect  from  axle.  Guaran¬ 
teed  in  every  way. 


two  section  steel  land 
roller.  7  ft.  3  section 
$17.50.  8ft.  $18.75.  Light 

ru  n  ni  ng, strongest, best. 


<?LOWS 


sir. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  PERSIMMONS . 
Valuable  Facts  About  the  Fruit. 

While  in  this  country  the  apple  is  justly 
called  the  “king  of  fruits”  and  the  straw¬ 
berry  the  “queen  of  berries,”  there  are 
many  other  fruits,  as  grapes,  peaches, 
pears,  etc.,  that  deserve  to  receive  much 
attention.  But  another  class  seems  much 
lower  in  the  public  estimation  and  notice 
of  the  members  of  this  class  is  seldom 
seen  in  any  of  our  horticultural  journals. 
In  this  class  I  place  the  native  persim¬ 
mon,  mulberry  and  papaw.  All  are  valu¬ 
able  in  their  place,  and  deserve  more  at¬ 
tention.  For  the  past  few  years  I  have 
endeavored  to  gather  in  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  named  and  unnamed  varieties  of  these 
fruits,  so  that  they  might  be  fruited  side 
by  side  and  a  fair  estimate  made  of  their 
comparative  worth.  Although  I  have  30 
or  40  varieties  gathered  in  I  think  quite 
likely  that  there  are  still  better  flsh  in 
the  deep  sea  outside,  and  that  my  labors 
are  only  just  begun,  yet  some  things  have 
been  learned,  and  1  give  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  a 
few  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  persim¬ 
mon  inquiry. 

The  late  genial,  enthusiastic,  untiring 
and  much-missed  Samuel  Miller,  of  Bluff- 
ton,  Mo.,  was  a  pioneer  in  this  work  and 
has  done  as  much  as  anyone  in  searching 
out  the  best  varieties,  bringing  them  be¬ 
fore  the  public  and  popularizing  the  fruit. 
One  of  the  varieties  which  he  discovered 
was  sent  to  T.  Y.  Munson,  the  grape 
hybridizer  of  Texas,  who  has  made  the 
variety  (Honey)  the  basis  of  future  ex¬ 
periment,  and  has  even  crossed  it  with 
one  of  the  Japanese  type,  with  the  result 
that  we  now  have  a  persimmon  that  is 
hardy  and  yet  much  larger  than  any  now 
known  native  variety.  This,  Mr.  Munson 
calls  the  Ivawakami,  named  after  one  of 
Mr.  Munson’s  Japanese  friends.  Why  I 
say  “hardy”  is  because  the  tree  has  en¬ 
dured  20  degrees  below  zero  without  in¬ 
jury  here;  how  much  more  it  can  stand  I 
do  not  not  yet  know. 

Honey  itself  is  a  persimmon  of  the 
highest  quality,  large,  often  larger  than 
a  silver  dollar,  oblate  and  quite  productive. 
It  has  some  drawbacks;  the  color  is  a 
watery  yellow'  and  the  fruit  must  be 
picked  a  little  before  maturity,  else  it 
parts  from  the  calyx.  The  season  is  long; 
a  few  usually  ripen  before  frost,  while 
many  mature  fully  a  month  later.  When 
the  astringency  has  passed  away  it  be¬ 
comes  soft  and  separatee  easily  from  the 
calyx,  and  has  a  flavor  that  fully  justifies 
its.  name.  The  Josephine,  sent  out  by  Judge 
Miller,  is  so  nearly  like  it  in  both  tree 
and  fruit  that  it  is  possible  they  may  be 
found  to  be  synonymous. 

Silkyfine  is  one  of  the  many  seedlings 
of  the  Honey  raised  by  Mr.  Munson,  who 
considers  it  as  having  even  higher  quality 
than  its  parent.  Those  first  ripening  here 
justified  his  opinion,  but  the  later  ones 
lacked  in  the  very  fine  flavor  that  distin¬ 
guished  the  first  to  mature  and  I  conclude 
that  a  warmer  climate  than  this  is  needed 
to  show  the  Silkyfine  at  its  best.  It  Is  of 
only  medium  size,  not  attractive  in  color, 
shrivels  on  the  tree,  but  is  very  productive 
so  far,  and  will  be  probably  fine  for  home 
use  farther  south.  Callaway,  a  medium¬ 
sized  Illinois  variety,  which  was  nearly 
seedless  W'here  it  originated  in  Morgan 
County,  has  plenty  of  seed  w'hen  planted 
with  other  kinds,  and  has  no  special  value, 
while  a  small  variety  from  Kentucky 
continues  nearly  seedless  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Stout,  from  W.  C.  Stout,  of 
Indiana,  has  the  beautiful  rich-looking 
reddish  yellow'  or  orange  yellow  flesh  that 
I  have  seen  nowhere  else,  except  in  the 
case  of  Saxe,  w'hich  is  a  favorite  with 
Prof.  Hays,  former  pomologist.  Stout  is 
most  beautifully  blushed  and  of  fair  size 
and  quality.  Saxe  is  large  or  about  1% 
inch  in  diameter  and  very  showy  inside 
and  out.  This  variety  I  am  judging  only 
from  specimens  sent,  as  it  has  not  fruited 
here.  Date  seems  a  popular  name  for  per¬ 
simmons  which  cure  and  dry  readily  with¬ 
out  rotting.  I  have  lately  received  speci¬ 
mens  of  one  of  that  name  from  Indiana 
that  resembles  in  flesh  color  a  fine  mam¬ 
moth  raisin.  There  is  one  of  that  name 
in  Virginia,  and  Missouri  furnishes  a  late 
one  that  really  resembles  a  date  in  flavor. 
Indiana  seems  the  home  of  the  persim¬ 
mon  and  papaw,  and  I  think  that  fully 
one-fourth  of  the  named  varieties  hail 
from  the  Hoosier  State,  Missouri,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Virginia  also 
furnishing  a  fair  quota. 

Kansas  is  a  fair-sized  oblate  persimmon 
of  good  color  and  fair  quality  that  is  firm 
enough  to  handle  well.  Golden  Gem,  an 
Indiana  product,  is  said  to  be  planted  con¬ 
siderably  in  that  State  for  market.  It  is 
not  large,  but  very  productive  and  of  good 
quality;  there  are  but  few  seeds  and  the 
fruit  keeps  remarkably  well.  This  is 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  flesh  is 
not  of  a  mushy  texture,  or  as  we  would 
say  with  grapes,  with  but  little  free  juice. 
This  is  very  important  to  the  commercial 
grower,  who  cannot  afford  to  plant  of  a 


variety  that  flattens  out  to  a  misshapen 
mass  when  it  falls  from  the  tree,  nor  ean 
he  afford  to  plant  of  a  variety  that  owes 
its  firmness  to  an  overabundance  of  seeds, 
for  this  is  a  heavy  pull-back  on  quality. 
Apple  Seed  is  a  diminutive  variety  from 
Indiana  that  has  no  merit  except  as  a 
curiosity,  the  seeds  being  of  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  large  apple  seed.  The 
seed  seems  to  be  a  distinguishing  mark  in 
persimmons  and  is  remarkably  constant  in 
each  variety  as  grown  here,  both  as  to 
shape  and  color.  Daniel  Boone  and  St. 
Thomas  are  old  varieties  of  no  especial 
merit.  The  former  is  of  fair  size,  round¬ 
ed-oblate  in  shape,  dullish  yellow  in  color; 
seeds  large  and  quality  only  moderate. 
The  latter  is  only  of  medium  size,  oval  to 
oblong-pointed,  color  light  yellow',  quality 
average.  Big,  from  eastern  Illinois,  from 
B.  O.  Curtis  and  reported  to  him  as  “big 
as  a  Jenneting  apple,”  turned  out  with  me 
much  reduced  in  size  and  apparently  of 
no  great  value.  Everything  considered, 
the  Early  Golden  is  the  best  of  the  earlies. 
Half  the  crop  is  ready  for  market  before 
most  of  the  other  varieties  ripen.  It  Is  of 
fair  size,  fine  yellow  color  with  often  a 
red  blush,  dry  and  firm,  yet  of  very  good 
quality,  and  may  be  shaken  from  the  tree 
on  the  ordinary  leaf-carpet  without  bruis¬ 
ing,  and  keeps  well  for  an  early  kind. 
The  tree  is  a  vigorous  spreading  grower, 
with  a  very  large  thick  leaf,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  varieties  I  have  yet 
seen.  Of  course  this  variety  supplies  only 
one  season,  and  the  season  too  in  which 
vinegar  gnats  work  for  the  destruction  of 
all  fruits  with  a  never-slacking  energy,  so 
varieties  that  ripen  later  may  have  a  much 
greater  general  value. 

Kawakami  before  mentioned,  is  late, 
but  just  how  late  I  will  not  venture  to 
guess  from  the  few  specimens  growm  this 
year.  Burt's  Date,  as  sent  me  fresh 
from  the  tree  during  the  holidays  two 
years  ago,  seemed  quite  promising  for  a 
late  kind  for  home  use,  but  the  color  wras 
dark,  like  maple  sugar,  besides,  here  on 
first  fruiting  the  fruit  has  not  yet  com© 
up  to  expectations  in  size,  quality  and 
lateness.  When  the  best  varieties  exist¬ 
ing  are  finally  sorted  out  and  when  the 
probable  improvements  by  hybridizing  are 
well  on  tow'ard  completion  I  see  no  reason 
W'hy  the  persimmon  may  not  be  as  popu¬ 
lar  at  least  as  the  native  plum.  This  is 
not  great  praise.  Although  a  native  here 
fully  half  of  the  people  have  never  tasted 
a  persimmon.  Some  consider  it  as  among 
the  best  of  fruits;  many  only  tolerate  it; 
a  few  can  only  remember  the  puckeriness 
of  the  unripe  ones. 

Some  nurserymen  fail  in  the  propagation 
of  the  persimmon,  and  this  is  one  reason 
wrhy  the  grafted  trees  can  scarcely  be 
bought  on  the  market,  but  I  have  not 
found  it  especially  difficult  to  graft  in  the 
Spring  before  the  buds  swell.  After  this 
success  is  doubtful.  While  perhaps  the 
best  results  are  obtained  by  grafting  one 
and  tw'o-year  seedlings  even  with,  or  a 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  yet 
it  is  practicable  to  top-graft  larger  trees, 
putting  in  plenty  of  grafts  to  insure  a 
properly  balanced  head  and  afterw'ard 
cutting  out  if  necessary.  However,  I 
have  always  tightly  wrapped  the  cleft 
with  w'axed  cotton  yarn  or  cloth  and  cov¬ 
ered  all  the  cut  parts  with  hot  wax  ap¬ 
plied  w'ith  a  small  brush,  cutting  the 
string  as  in  peach  budding  before  strangu¬ 
lation  takes  place.  Seed  for  raising  stock 
for  grafting  may  be  treated  the  same  as 
peach,  but  often  many  of  the  seedlings  will 
be  too  small  to  graft  until  the  second 
Spring.  As  to  transplanting,  the  trees 
should  not  be  large,  and  from  IS  inches  to 
tw'o  feet  of  the  roots  should  be  saved.  If 
this  is  done  and  the  trees  are  planted 
early  in  the  Spring  in  very  deep  holes 
with  the  soil  well  firmed  around  the  root 
(there  is  often  only  one  straight  root), 
most  of  the  trees  wall  live.  Some  propa¬ 
gate  by  budding,  but  I  consider  grafting 
the  better  method.  No  borers  injure  the 
trees  here.  May  beetles  often  prune  the 
foliage  badly  at  blooming  time,  to  the  in¬ 
jury  of  the  crop,  and  there  is  a  small 
larva,  name  to  me  unknown,  that  occa¬ 
sionally  works  beneath  the  hull,  but  the 
persimmon  here  (tree  and  fruit)  is  less 
damaged  by  insects  than  any  fruit  I  know 
of  unless  it  be  the  black  currant.  The 
native  persimmon  is  reasonably  hardy,  as 
hardy  as  the  average  apple.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  a  tree  to  be  headed  back  something 
like  the  peach,  but  further  experiments 
are  necessary  on  this  point. 

Illinois.  _ BENJ.  BUCKMAN. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


NEW  BREEDS  OF  CORN 

Two  varieties:  COLLINGWOOD  (Mixed) 
and  TALIAFERRO  (Yellow) 

are  exceedingly  prolific  and  withstand  drought. 
Yielded  120  bu.  of  ears  per  acre  last  season  against 
80  bu.  for  other  varieties.  35  ears  weigh  36  lbs. 

Hope  Karin  man  says:  “I  believe  you  have 
a  remarkable  variety  of  corn.” 

These  varieties  will  make  more  ensilage  per  acre  , 
than  any  other  known.  Prices  of  either:  Packet 
postpaid,  15c;  two  packets, one  of  each,  25c;  bushel 
of  ears,  by  freight  or  express,  $1,00. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


75,000  TREES 

For  Sale  at  low  prices;  leading  varieties  of 
Apple,  Cherry,  Peach  and  Plum 

First-Class  Stock,  True  to  Name. 

N.Y.  State  Grown,  Free  frew  Disease 

Write  us  quantity  you  can  use. 

Western  New  York  Nursery  Co., Rochester, N.Y 


6%  and  8% 

Gold  Bonds 

Unrivaled  In  Strength  and 
Security. 

Best  Form  of  Investment. 

Interest  Quarterly. 
Safe  as  a  First  Mortgage. 


Issued  by  an  Institution,  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  throughout  the  country. 

This  is  a  guaranteed  investment. 
Whether  you  have  $ioo  or  $iooo 
to  invest  it  will  pay  you  to  com¬ 
municate  with  us  and  learn  about 
the  surety ,  the  profits  and  the 
advantages  of  this  opportunity. 


Capital  and  Surplus 

$1450,000 

THE  GLOBE  SECURITY  COMPANY 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEN  OF  ABILITY  AND  CHARACTER 
DESIRED  AS  SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

WRITE  US. 


Ever  Grown. 

None  better  and  none  so 
low  in  price,  lc  per  pkt. 
and  up, postpaid.  Finest 
illustrated  catalogue  ever 
printed  sent  FR EE.  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  every  variety.  A  great 
lot  of  extra  pkgs.  of  seeds,  new 
presented  free  with  every 
order.  Some  sorts  onions  only  55c 
per  lb.  Other  seed  equally  low. 
40  years  a  seed  grower  and  dealer 
and  all  customers  satisfied.  No  old 
seeds.  New,  fresh  and  reliable  every 
year.  Write  for  big  FREE  catalogue. 

U  SHUN!  WAY.  Rockford.  III. 


The  Weakest  Points 


Sam 


in  other  fencing  »r.  ttrong  In  onr«.  Let  nt  mall 
you  a  free  sample  to  prove  It. 

Th.  Tnus  A  Cable  Fence  Co.,  612  Cujehoge  Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


OTHERS  BUY  IT. 

FROST* 

BEST. 

.CHEAPEST' 

Because  they  want  a  fence  that  contains  the  weight, 
strength  and  wearing  qualities  to  last  a  lifetime. 
Why  buy  flimsy  Woven  Wire  Fence  every  three  to 
five  years?  Catalogues  Free. 

’  HE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


— r~ 

X 

IT’S  AN  ACTUAL  FACT 


that  Page-Wire  is  twice  as  strong  as  common  wire  of 
the  same  size.  Try  It,  and  prove  It. 

PA6E  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan- 


SAWS 


Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machines.'' Also 
horse  powers,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 

Harder  Mfg  Co.,  Uobieskill.N.  Y. 


UNION  LOCK  Poyl^fy 

Fencing 

has  been  fully  tested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  for  Small 
Chicks. 

atly  to  the  value  of  the 
itself. 

_ _  erfectly ; 

does  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 
ground  without  cutting. 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 
is  made  at  mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  pay  freight,  and  allow  30  days  free 
trial.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn 
and  Poultry  Fencing.  Do  it  to-day. 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


This  feature  adds  greatly  to  tn< 
fence,  and  places  it  in  a  class  by  i 
Every  Part  Stretches  P« 


LIVINGSTON’S  SE8I  SEEDS 

|_WHATJO_CENTS_WnLI,  BO.  *| 

Send  us  a  silver  dime.  We  then  mail  you  1  pkt.  each  Liv¬ 
ingston's  New  Magnus  Tomato,  Livingston  s  Ideal  Cabbage, 
Livingston's  Emerald  Cucumber,  New  Crosby's  Egyptian  Beet 
and  New  Wonderful  Lettuce,  and  our  104  page  Seed  Annual.  Send 
us  back  the  empty  bags  and  we  will  accept  them  at  5  cents  each 
on  any  order  amounting  to  50  cents  or  over. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co.  BoxO,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Send  Your  Name  and  Address  Of  Plants,  Berry 

Crates  and  Quart  Baskets;  special  prices  for  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March.  Address 

H.  H.  AULTFATHER,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE  SEED  CORN 

Five  best  varieties  for  Ensilage  and  Grain.  Canada 
Field  Peas,  Seed  Oats,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Giant 
Argenteuii  and  Palmetto  Asparagus  plants.  I  am  a 
Field  Seed  Specialist.  Price  list  Free. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover,  Del. 


P  P  Q  The  best  that  money  can  buy. 
1^  WB  Big  catalogue  free, write  to-day. 
Alfalfa  Clover  Seed,  the  money  -  maker,  25c  lb., 
100  lbs.,  $17.VOGELER  SEED  CO.,SaltLakeCity,Utah 


Jk  White  Star;  record  100  bu.  at  Lock- 

I  CD  poit,  N.  Y.,  outyielding  10  varie¬ 
ties;  perfectly  clean  from  mustard  and  other  seeds. 
Western  oats  are  light  weight.  Are  you  ordering  that 
kind  without  seeing  their  samples?  Ours  are  free 
(except  postage).  First  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Early 
8-rowed  yellow,  first  corn.  Can  save  $2  bbl.  on  Gold 
Coin  and  Cobbler  Potatoes.  Description;  write  to-day. 

SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Shortsville,N.  Y . 


nnn  nnn  asparagus  roots -The 

jUUUjUUU  Most  Profitable  Crop  grown. 
Seven  of  the  best  varieties  described  in  our96-page 
Catalogue.  It  is  free  to  those  who  mention  Rural 
New-Yorker.  MOORE  &  SIMON. 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Send  for  prices  of  the  Famous  Strawberry 


All  strawberry  growers  should  plant  this  wonderful 
variety.  H.  W.  GRAHAM.  Originator, 

Tyaskin,  Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


POTATOES  —  Bliss,  Cobbler,  Harmony,  Hustler, 

Rival,  Longfellow,  Ohio;  85 kinds.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  X.  Y. 


FOR  SALE' 


— Second  Growth  Seed  Potatoes  Early 
i  Rose,  $3.25  per  bag;  Crown  Jewel,  $3.25 
per  bag;  Polaris, $3.25  per  bag.  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover,  $3  50  per  bu.  Cow  Peas,  $1 .50  per  bu.  Onion  Sets, 
$2.00  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES. 


Prioes  given  on  any  quantity  delivered  in  New 
York.  Catalogue  CARTER  &  COREY  Preique 
I»le.  Aroostook  Co.  Maine.  Over  fifty  varletie*. 


IRISH  COBBLER  POTATOES. 

The  earliest  potato  grown.  We  have  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  above.  Choice  st  ck.  Every  bbl.  guar¬ 
anteed  strictly  pure  and  t  rue  to  name. 

EDWARD  RIGG,  JR.,  Seedsman,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Hammond’s  Sensation 
Potato 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Over  fifty  varieties  of  the  leading  old  and  new  kinds, 
Send  for  price  list. 

WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.Y. 


Produced  $1000.00  per  acre  last  year.  The  earliest 
potato  in  the  world.  Most  delicious  in  qual¬ 
ity,  heaviest  yielder  known.  Ready  for  market  in  six 
weeks.  Elegant  100-page  Bargain  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

I  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.,  Ltd., 

Box  42  Bay  City.  Mich. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 

The  best  that  can  be  obtained  anywhere  from  any  one  at  any  price,  because  grown  from  selected 
seed  on  virgin  soil  in  the  cold  North,  stored  in  frost  -  proof  warehouses,  therefore  will  grow.  All 
new.  standard  sorts.  Catalogue  Free.  EDWARD  F.  JDIBBL.E,  heed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls  N.Y 


1^  |P  P®  CJO  Daw  inn  APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  naim 

l||i|i%  wU  rCI  IUU  and  fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  Whole 
|  llkkv  sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  o 
wants  for  special  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


By  Special  Appointment 

* 4 Seedsmen  to  the  Money-Makers” 

Send  for  our 

Garden  and  Farm  Manual — Free 

and  see  how  it’s  done. 

Johnson  &  Stokes, 

Dept.  •,  217*219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK  HORTICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

Part  II. 

Prof.  Slingerlantl  gave  his  annual  ‘‘bug 
talk,”  which  is  always  of  intense  interest 
10  all  fruit  growers.  He  said  that  it  cost 
New  York  State  farmers  more  to  fight  the 
insect  pests  of  the  State  than  it  did, to 
educate  the  children.  In  the  1'nited  States 
:50  tons  of  Paris-green  alone  are  used 
annually  in  combating  the  insect  foes,  and 
yet  there  is  an  estimated  loss  of  $300, 000,000 
each  year.  Many  questions  were  asked, 
and  there  was  full  and  free  discussion 
during  the  period  of  the  meeting.  Judg¬ 
ing  by  the  question,  Green  aphis  and 
Pear  psylla  had  give  more  trouble  than  all 
other  pests  combined.  He  recommended 
a  thorough  trial  of  arsenate  of  lead  as  an 
insecticide  and  the  use  of  whale-oil  soap 
for  all  sucking  insects.  Dr.  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  the  chemist  at  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  gave  a  well-written  paper 
on  a  rather  dry  subject  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  captivate  his  audience.  He  an¬ 
nounced  his  subject  as  “The  Latest  !  ight 
on  American  Soil,"  and  declared  himself 
present  in  the  role  of  a  war  correspondent. 
The  paper  was  an  attack  straight  1  rom 
the  beginning,  on  Bulletin  No.  22,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  from  the  Bureau  of  Soil. 
This  he  declared  to  be  the  “casus  belli." 
This  bulletin  is  entitled  the  “Chemistry  (  f 
the  Soil  as  Related  to  Crop  Production.” 
In  this  treatise  about  everything  that  we 
have  been  taught  to  believe  in  regard  to 
the  chemistry  of  the  soil  in  its  relation  to 
crop  production,  fundamentals  we  have 
supposed  'Were  settled  beyond  question, 
and  forming  the  basis  of  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  investigation  and  practice,  have  been 
complacently  put  out  of  action  by  a  simple 
manipulation  of  the  pen.  The  findings  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  are  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  to  results  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  to  an  immense 
mass  of  data  accumulated  by  careful  re¬ 
search  extending  through  the  past  50  years, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The 
bulletin,  he  said,  condemned  all  kinds  of 
fertilizers,  and  declared  that  all  soils  had 
sufficient  plant  food  within  themselves  to 
yield  good  crops  for  all  time,  and  that  all 
that  is  necessary  to  produce  bountiful 
crops  is  soil  moisture  in  right  amounts, 
proper  methods  of  culture  and  a  suitable 
rotation  of  crops. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Director  of  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva,  spoke  on  1  he 
Relation  of  the  Experiment  Station  to 
Horticultural  Practice.”  He  said  that 
agriculture  was  just  entering  the  realm 
of  science;  that  experiment  stations  have 
come  to  stay;  that  it  is  society’s  way  of 
attacking  one  of  society's  problems;  th^t 
the  workers  at  these  problems  should  not 
bo  annoyed  and  disturbed  by  being  called 
away  from  their  studies  and  their  ex¬ 
periments  in  laboratory  and  field  to  teach 
at  institutes  or  even  to  answer  questions 
written  them  by  some  person  who  is  in 
trouble  with  some  insect  pest  or  fungus 
disease.  The  object  of  an  experiment 
station  is  three-fold:  To  discover  truth; 
to  instruct  the  people  through  bulletins 
and  the  press  concerning  what  has  been 
discovered;  to  protect  the  people  againsv 
fraud,  as  in  the  case  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  and  oleomargarine. 

Geo.  T.  Powell’s  topic  was  the  “Move¬ 
ment  of  Population  Toward  Cities.”  After- 
explaining  the  reason  of  this  trend  of  the 
people  toward  the  great  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation  he  spoke  of  its  effect  on  horticul¬ 
ture.  The  cities  have  drained  the  country 
of  help  and  15  years  hence  will  rule  the 
State  through  the  Legislature;  witness  Un¬ 
vote  on  the  canal  question  this  last  elec¬ 
tion.  He  then  took  the  optimistic  side  of 
the  question,  and  that  the  great  work  be¬ 
ing  done  by  agricultural  colleges  and  ex¬ 
periment  station,  nature  study  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  the  making  of  farm  life  more 
attractive  by  the  extension  of  trolley  lines 
in  all  directions,  the  telephone,  the  goo<4 
roads  movement  and  many  other  things 
are  drawing  the  attention  of  city  peo-  le 
to  the  country  as  a  place  for  homes.  The 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  pendulum 
will  swing  the  other  way;  when  more  of 
the  homes  of  the  city  people  will  be  in 
the  country;  when  there  will  be  fewer 
children  born  in  the  city,  where  they  are 
deprived  of  their  best  heritage;  and  more 
will  meet  the  first  light  of  life  in  the  pure 
air  and  brighter  sunlight  of  the  country. 
O.  M.  Taylor,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  gave  a  report  packed  with  statis¬ 
tics  on  the  business  of  growing  vegetables 
in  this  State  at  the  present  time,  showing 
the  large  acreage  and  immense  value  of 
the  product;  342,000  acres  are  devoted  to 
gardening  in  New  York  State  and  the  value 
of  the  product  is  over  $25,000,000.  He  spoke 
ol  the  great  number  of  varieties  of  the 
different  garden  products  which  are  listed 
in  the  catalogues.  About  700  different 
kinds  of  cabbage,  530  of  lettuce,  320  of 
cucumbers  and  others  in  like  proportion, 


00  per  cent  of  which  should  be  cut  out 
and  discarded. 

“New  Fruits”  was  the  subject  of  an  off¬ 
hand  familiar  talk  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Van 
Deman,  of  Washington.  A  great  many 
questions  were  asked  and  discussed.  Prom¬ 
inent  among  them  seemed  to  be  the  sod 
mulch  method  of  growing  apples,  the  box 
package,  formulas  and  time  for  spraying; 
cold  storage  problems;  the  Elberta  peach  vs. 
those  of  higher  quality.  These  go  to  show 
what  problems  the  fruit  grower  is  study¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time.  The  display  of 
fruits  and  spraying  implements  was  only 
about  one-third  as  large  as  at  the  Slate 
Fruit  Growers’  Meeting  at  Geneva,  three 
weeks  before.  The  experiment  station  at 
Geneva  made  the  largest  display  of  apples. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  had  a  fine  display 
consisting  of  80  plates  of  apples,  40  of 
pears  and  32  of  grapes.  Albert  Wood 
showed  13  plates  of  pears  and  D.  K.  Bell, 
of  Brighton,  seven  plates  of  pears.  In 
commenting  on  Mr.  Bell’s  pears,  President 
Barry,  who  is  a  pear  grower  of  large  ex¬ 
perience  and  so  a  most  competent  judge, 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  their  equal 
had  ever  before  been  grown  in  America. 
The  officers  of  last  year  were  all  reelected 
with  but  one  exception.  S.  Wright  Mc- 
Cullon,  of  Lockport,  retired  from  the  vice¬ 
presidency.  The  officers  now  are:  Presi¬ 
dent,  W.  C.  Barry;  vice-presidents,  J.  S. 
Woodward,  S.  D.  Willard,  Albert  Wood 
and  Grant  Hitehings;  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer,  John  Hall.  e.  c.  g. 


THE  BUSH  MULT/FLORA  BEAN. 

This  is  an  explanation,  not  an  apology. 
Some  years  ago  an  unknown  friend  sent 
me  half  a  dozen  large  white  beans,  un¬ 
accompanied  by  name  or  data  of  any 
sort.  These  were  planted  in  my  trial 
grounds  two  seasons,  along  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  legumes.  During  these 
years  they  attracted  no  special  atten¬ 
tion,  and  gave  no  promise  of  value.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  during  those  two 
years  not  a  single  tubercle  was  found 
upon  the  roots  of  one  of  these  beans, 
though  more  than  20  species  of  legume 
plants  were  grown  in  the  grounds  dur¬ 
ing  that  time.  The  plants  were  very 
small  and  produced  but  few  pods,  and 
those  only  partly  filled.  With  the  third 
season  came  a  phenomenal  change.  The 
growth  was  extremely  rapid  and  luxuri¬ 
ant,  many  single  plants  measuring  three 
feet  in  diameter  by  two  in  height. 
Masses  of  snowy  blossoms  were  follow¬ 
ed  by  ropes  of  mammoth  pods  contain¬ 
ing  four  to  six  beans.  They  were  more 
than  five  times  as  prolific  as  the  bush 
Limas  beside  them.  The  roots  were  a 
mass  of  tubercles,  hence  the  apparent 
miracle.  A  bean  like  that  should  have 
a  name.  What  was  it?  Neither  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  nor  the  seedsmen 
could  tell  me.  I  read  in  Dr.  Bailey’s 
“Survival  of  the  Unlike”  of  a  bush  form 
of  the  white  Dutch  Runner.  I  sent  blos¬ 
soms,  pods  and  beans  to  the  Doctor.  He 
thought  it  might  be  the  dwarf  Phaseolus 
multiflorus.  1  wrote  to  the  Kansas  seed 
house  for  some  of  their  “bush  Limas,” 
but  they  had  been  discarded  as  worth¬ 
less.  An  occasional  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  bulbous  roots  convinced  me  fully 
that  this  was  Barteldes’  “Bush  Lima,” 
and  being  such  it  most  assuredly  is  not 
a  bush  Lima,  or  a  Lima  at  all.  A  dwarf 
form  of  P.  multiflorus  and  not  a  runner, 
( ould  any  name  be  truer  or  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  Bush  Multiflora?  Such  it  is, 
botanically  as  well  as  technically. 

EDWARD  E.  EVANS. 


Write  for  our  1904  Annual  Seed 
Cat  tlogue,  mailed  free;  also  Price 
List  of  lte-  cleaned  Red,  Alsike 
and  Alfalfa  Clovers,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  also  other  Farm  Seeds  and 
Grains. 

Feeding  Corn  and  Oats  in  car 
lots  delivered  on  track  at  your 
station.  Let  us  know  your  wants. 


The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
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ROWER 
to  SOWER. 


We’re  not  in  the  combination  of  seed  sell¬ 
ers  that  has  been  formed  to  keep  up  prices. 

We  grow  our  seed,  make  our  own  prices 
and  sell  direct  to  planters. 

We're  not  agents  for  anybody’s  old  and  stale 
stocks.  We  guarantee  ours  fresh,  plump  and 
absolutely  reliable.  Exceedingly  Lw  prices 
on  Beans,  Corn,  Peas,  garden  and  field  seeds. 


To  Introduce  our  Honost  Seed*  In  Honest 
Packages,  we  will  send  the  following 

KA/*  Collection  of 
t  OUl  Seeds  for  |(K> 

•fine  package  each  of  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet, 
*Karly  Turnip  Radish,  H.C.  Parsnip,  8weet  German 
/Turnip,  Crookneck  Squash,  Prize  Head  Lettuce, 
Long-Orange  Carrot, Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Cab¬ 
bage,  Beauty  Tomato,  ltocky  Ford  Musk  Melon. 

Write  for  catalog  which  tolls  how  to  obtain  all 
seeds  at  3c  a  pkg.  Put  up  In  honest  packages. 

FORREST  SEED  CO., 

34  Main  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Quality  First  Consideration 


Full  of  life,  sure  to  grow.  We  grow  In  the  North  what 
develops  best  there.  All  our  seeds  come  to  you  from  their 
own  special  climates,  whether  North.  Fast,  South  or  West. 
We  sell  freshness, strength  and  the  vigor  that  comes  from 
the  seeds'  own  climate.  We  also  handle 

FARM,  GARDEN,  DAIRY  & 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

You'll  find  it  convenient  to  buy  all  supplies  from  one  re¬ 
liable  house.  It  keeps  us  busy  and  we  can  make  you  bet¬ 
ter  prices.  Weissue  a  threat  catalog  of  such  utilities.  See 
it  for  bargains.  Cot  FREE  general  catalogue  No.  12. 

GRIFFITH  &  TURNER  COMPANY, 

205  N.  Paca  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TCCTCn^ARDEN.FARM  O  CHH 
1  Co  1  EUand  flower  uCEU 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

ffOUNG  &  U  ALSTEAD,  2  and  4  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


MEET 
ALL 
NEEDS 

Exporlcr.ee  has  established  It.  as 
a  fact.  Hold  by  all  dealers.  Ycu 
sow — they  grow.  19C4  Seed 
Annual  postpaid  free  to  all  ap¬ 
plicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  A  CO. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 


PAGE’S 

Extra  Early  Surprise  pota¬ 
to  seed  is  the  seed  you 
need  for  both  bigger  and 
better  potato  yield.  In 
every  test  it  has  always 
excelled  In  quality  and 
quantity.  Good  size; 
oblong  in  shape; 
smooth  and  free  from 
scab.  Extra  early, 
means  extra  good 
price  for  the  planter. 
Our  seed  this  year  is 
excellent.  Pk.  60c;  bu. 
(GOlbs.l  ei.75;  sack  (165 
lbs.) 64.50.  Our64ppcat- 
alogof  vegetable, flower 
farm  seeds,  fruits,  plants 
and  corn  manual  free. 

The  Page  Weed  Co. 

Box  ia  ,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


Salzer’s  National  Oats. 

Most  prolific  Oats  on  earth.  The 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  says:  “Salzer’s  Oats  are  the 
best  out  of  over  four  hundred  sorts 
tested  by  us.’’  This  grand  Oat 
yielded  in  Wisconsin  156  bu.,  Ohio 
187  bu.,  Michigan  231  bu.,  Missouri 
255  bu.,and  North  Dakota 310 bu.  per 
acre, and  will  positively  dons  well  by 
you.  Try  It,  sir,  and  be  convinced. 

A  Few  Sworn  to  Yields. 

Sal/.er’i  Bearding  Barley,  121  bu.  per  A. 
Sal/.er’s  Homebuilder  Corn,  304  bu.  perl. 
Salter’s  Big  Four  Oats,  250  bu.  per  A. 
Salter's  Sew  National  Oats,  310  bu.  per  A. 
Salter's  Potatoes.  736  bu.  per  A. 

Salter’s  Onions,  1,000  bu.  per  A. 

All  of  our  Farm  and  Vegetable  Seeds  are 
pedigree  stock,  bred  right  up  to  big  yields. 


Salzer’s  Speltz  (Emmer). 

Greatest  cereal  wonder  of  the  age.  It  Is 
not  corn  nor  wheat,  nor  rye,  nor  barley ,  nor 
oats,  but  a  golden  combination  of  them  all, 
yielding  80  bu.  of  grain  and  4  tons  of  rich 
straw  hay  per  acre.  Greatest  stock  food  on 
earth.  Docs  well  every  where. 

Salzer’s  Million  Dollar  Grass. 

Most  talked  of  grass  on  earth.  Editors  and 
College  Professors  and  Agricultural  Lecturers 

£  raise  it  without  stint;  yields  14  tons  of  rich 
ay  and  lots  of  pasture  besides,  per  acre. 

Salzer’s  Teosinte. 

Balzer’s  Teosinte  produces  113  rich,  juicy, 
sweet,  leafy  stocks  from  one  kernel  of  seed,  14 
feet  high  in  90  days;  yielding  fully  80 
tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre,  doing 
well  everywhere.  East,  West,  .South 
or  North. 

Grasses  and  Clovers. 

Only  large  growers  of  grasses  and 
clovers  for  seed  in  America. 

Operate  over  6,000  acres.  Our 
seeds  are  warranted.  We  make 
a  great  specialty  of  Grasses  and 
Clovers,  Fodder  Plants,  Com,Po-j 
tatoeg, Onions,  Cabbage, and  ail 
sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds. 


For  10c  in  Stamps 

and  the  name  of  this  paper,  we 
will  send  you  a  lot  of  farm 
seed  samples,  including  some 
of  above,  together  with  our 
mammoth  140  page  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  for 
but  10c  in  postage 
stamps. 

Send  for  same 
to-day. 


JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO. 

LA  CROSSE.  WIS. 
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A  CUCUMBER 

Here’s  one  worth  talking  about.  We  wish  to  acquaint  you  with 
,  Havnon’i  White  Spine  for  greenhouse,  hot  bed  or  out-door  planting. 
This  Is  a  superb  variety  of  forcing  cucumber.  Perfect  In  color,  form 
and  size.  It  pays  to  buy  from  the  growers.  Our  valuable  1904  catalogue 
of  Arlington  Tested  Seeds  mailed  FREE  on  request.  Write  for  a  copy. 
W.  W.  RAW  SON  &,  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardes 
12  and  13  Faneull  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
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EVERYTHING  for  the  GARDEN 


is  the  title  of  Our  New  Catalogue  for  1904 — the  most  superb 
and  instructive  horticultural  publication  of  the  day — 190  pages 
— 700  engravings— 8  superb  colored  plates  of  vegetables  and 
flowers. 

To  give  this  catalogue  the  largest  possible  distributiot  we  make  the  following  liberal  offer: 

Every  Empty  Envelope 

Counts  as  Cash 

To  every  one  who  will  state  where  this  advertisement  was  seen  and  who  encloses 
Ten  Cents  (in  stamps),  we  will  mail  the  catalogue,  and  also  send  free  of  charge, 
our  famous  50-Cent  "Henderson”  Collection  of  seeds,  containing  one  packet 
each  of  Sweet  Peas ,  Lutrge  Mixed  Hybrids ;  Pansies ,  Giant  Fancy  Mixed ;  ulsters,  Giant 
Victoria  Mixed ;  Big  Boston  Lettuce ;  Early  Ruby  Tomato  and.  Cardinal  Radish  In  a 
coupon  envelope,  which,  when  emptied  and  returned,  will  be  accepted  as  a 
25-cent  cash  payment  on  any  order  of  goods  selected  from  catalogue  to  the 
amount  of  $1.00  and  upward. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO  SKSSSTSS. 


FIELD’S 

WHITE  ELEPHANT 

The  biggest  white  corn  grown.  As  early  as  Silvermine  and  a 
half  larger.  Will  average  over  a  foot  long  in  a  good  crop,  and 
ripen  anywhere  in  tho  central  corn  belt.  A  pure  white  100  day  dent 
corn  that  made  over  13.000  bu .  on  140  acres  of  Iowa  land  and  was  ripe  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  is  a  corn  with  a  peculiar  and  interesting  history,  and  is  entirely 
distinct  and  different  from  any  other  white  corn.  Sold  in  the 
ear  or  shelled  at  farmer’s  prices,  and  your  money  back  if 
not  as  represented.  Send  for  free  catalogue,  photographs 
and  samples  of  this  and  other  varieties  of  corn.  $5.00 
worth  of  seed  free  on  club  orders.  Ask  about  it. 
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HENRY  FIELD.  SEEDSMAN 
BOX  20,  SHENANDOAH.  IOWA 


The  Ear  Seed 
Corn  Man 


February  20 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


VEGETABLE  GROWING  IN  PORTO 
RICO. 

One  of  the  earliest  impressions  a 
northern  man  receives  on  his  first  visit 
to  Porto  Rico  is  that  this  tropical  island, 
with  its  sunshine  and  showers  and  free¬ 
dom  from  frost,  must  be  an  ideal  place 
for  growing  tomatoes  and  other  vege¬ 
tables  for  shipment  north  during  the 
Winter  months.  Nearly  all  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  go  there  to  work  on  the  land 
get  that  idea,  and  proceed  at  once  to 
make  gardens  and  plant  seeds  brought 
from  the  States,  and  try  experiments  in 
this  line.  Quite  a  number  of  skilled 
truck  growers  from  Florida,  and  in  fact 
market  gardeners  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union,  have  gone  to  the  isl¬ 
and  during  the  last  few  years,  and  made 
plantings  on  a  variety  of  soils  and  un¬ 
der  different  conditions.  Many  of  these 
planters  had  plenty  of  capital  behind 
them,  and  went  into  the  business  on  a 
rather  large  scale.  The  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  located  at  Mayaguez  was  and  is  well 
equipped  for  this  kind  of  work;  they 
have  tested  nearly  all  the  garden  and 
field  products  of  the  temperate  zone.  Tha 
general  results  of  all  these  trials  have 
been  disappointing.  Of  course  tomatoes, 
string  beans,  lettuce,  radish  and  the  like 
can  be  grown  there  to  some  extent.  I 
have  repeatedly  eaten  them  fresh  from 
the  garden  in  January,  February  and 
March  during  the  four  Winters  T  have 
spent  there,  but  it  has  been,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  the  universal  verdict  of  the 
growers  that  the  small  inferior  crops  ob¬ 
tained  have  cost  them  more  than  they 
were  worth.  As  a  financial  venture  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  trucking  on  the  island 
has  thus  far  been  a  failure.  The  prob¬ 
ability  is  that  Porto  Rico  will  never  be 
such  a  Winter  garden  for  us  as  some  an¬ 
ticipated  a  few  years  ago.  One  indica¬ 
tion  that  northern  vegetables  do  not 
thrive  is  the  fact  that  the  markets  of 
San  Juan,  Ponce  and  other  cities  and 
towns  of  the  island  are  so  poorly  sup¬ 
plied  with  them.  I  found  the  supply  no 
better  last  Winter  than  it  was  four  years 
previous. 

I  confess  that  when  I  first  visited  the 
island  and  looked  over  the  situation, 
saw  the  poor  vegetables  offered  for  sale 
and  learned  the  crude  methods  of  the 
natives,  I  concluded  at  once  that  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise  and  energy  would  soon 
work  a  revolution  in  the  truck  business. 

I  now  think  that  possibly  the  natives 
know  better  than  I  what  the  island  is 
capable  of,  and  that  the  people  there  are 
not  quite  so  stupid  as  I  supposed.  An¬ 
other  fact  is  that  no  vegetables  of  any 
commercial  importance  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  are  or  have  been 
shipped  north.  Evidently  this  would  not 
be  the  case  if  they  could  be  easily  and 
cheaply  produced  there.  Canned  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  brought  from  the  North 
are  used  in  large  quantities;  in  fact, 
they  are  better  and  cheaper  than  the 
home  grown.  The  general  conclusion  of 
those  best  posted  is  that  tropical  condi¬ 
tions  are  unfavorable  to  the  growing  of 
most  of  the  northern  truck  crops.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
failure  are  the  bright  sunshine,  high 
temperature,  trade  winds,  insect  pests, 
fungous  and  bacterial  diseases.  I  have  a 
notion  also  that  the  condition  of  the  soil 
is  in  some  way  unsuitable;  the  torrential 
rains  beat  it  down,  and  of  course  they 
never  have  any  frost  to  sweeten  and 
mellow  it.  As  a  rule,  garden  seeds  come 
up  quickly,  look  well  for  a  few  days, then 
gradually  wither  and  disappear.  I  have 
done  some  planting  there  myself,  and 
have  visited  quite  a  number  of  gardens 
planted  by  others,  but  I  have  never  seen 
a  good  garden  there,  or  one  that  grew 
what  we  in  the  United  States  would  call 
a  good  crop  of  any  one  of  our  numerous 
garden  products.  What  I  have  written 
applies  only  to  northern  garden  crops. 
Sweet  potatoes  and  several  other  trop¬ 
ical  garden  products  not  so  well  known 
by  us  are  largely  grown  and  are  staplu 
articles  of  food  for  the  people  there,  but 


as  a  rule  they  are  net  relished  by  north¬ 
ern  people.  These  flourish,  for  they  are 
indigenous  to  the  climate  and  soil. 

I  have  only  good  wishes  for  Porto 
Rico.  I  have  stated  what  I  believe  to  be 
facts  with  the  simple  desire  to  give  in¬ 
formation,  for  I  know  that  many  who 
contemplate  visiting  the  island  entertain 
hopes  in  the  gardening  line  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  realized.  It  is  certainly 
better  for  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
experience  of  others  if  we  can.  As  to 
orange  growing  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  that  is  still  an  experiment.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  on  a  deep,  rich,  well- 
drained,  sandy  loam,  like  that  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bayamon  River,  the  out¬ 
look  is  very  promising,  but  where  the 
subsoil  is  a  hard  impervious  clay  at  the 
depth  of  a  foot  more  or  less,  and  much 
of  the  land  is  of  this  character,  the  out¬ 
look  is  unpromising.  g.  f.  r. 

Connecticut.  _ 

SPRAYING  REPORTS  WANTED. 

I  have  been  lying  low  for  reports  on 
Bordeaux  spray  for  potatoes  in  The  R. 
N.-Y. ;  have  found  only  a  few  scraps 
since  last  Fall.  As  I  regard  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  as  my  authority  on  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  potato  culture,  I  confess  I  am 
somewhat  disappointed  in  failing  to  see 
reports  from  growers  or  the  professors 
of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations.  The  report  of  the  editor  him¬ 
self,  as  I  recollect,  was  meager,  but  as 
blight  and  rot  were  mentioned  the  “dry 
dust”  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
great  success.  Ruralisms  has  a  little  on 
the  subject,  but  as  to  quantity  and  num¬ 
ber  of  “dustings”  it  is  silent.  It  is  true, 
we  possess  bulletins  on  wet  Bordeaux, 
and  where  five  barrels  are  recommended 
to  prepare  the  mixture.  Then  recall  the 
wet  conditions  of  last  season,  and  im¬ 
agine  a  horse  sprayer  wading  through 
your  patch.  On  the  one  hand  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  were  urging  the  farmers 
to  spray,  and  on  the  other  hand  existed 
the  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  the  fungicide. 
Who  has  sprayed  last  season,  how,  and 
with  what  result?  Has  nothing  better 
been  discovered?  It  seems  perhaps  to 
be  a  topic  out  of  season,  but  we  believe 
in  the  motto:  “In  time  of  peace  prepare 
for  war.”  As  a  number  of  your  readers 
are  engaged  in  growing  the  tuber  in  this 
section  this  subject  becomes  one  of  in¬ 
terest.  w.  o.  l. 

Macungie,  Pa. 


THE  BRASSINGTON. 

The  Brassington  Cherry,  now  being 
introduced  by  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry, 
O.,  originated  in  Oceana  County,  Mich., 
where  it  has  been  fruited  for  several 
years.  It  is  a  very  prolific,  annual 
bearer.  The  Fruit  is  Large  Size,  Dark 
Red,  Sprightly  Rich  Acid  flavor,  ripen¬ 
ing  several  days  earlier  than  the  Early 
Richmond.  The  tree  is  a  thrifty,  up¬ 
right  grower,  and  bears  such  immense 
crops  of  extra  fine  cherries  that  one  fruit 
grower  who  saw  it  in  bearing  ordered 
six  thousand  of  the  Brassington  Cherry 
trees.  Write  Call  for  Price  List. 


TD  CEO— On0  dollar’s  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 
I  II LLO  secure  variety  now;  spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalog.  G.  C.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
oansville,  N.  Y.  Established  35  years. 


TfiPPP  and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices 
I  K  r.r.N  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum,  $8  per  0.  Cat  free 
i  nunu  reliance  Nubseby,  BoxlU,Geneva,-N\Y 


Wiley’s 

Trees.. 


Plants  and 
Seeds 

never  disappoint — 
My  patrons  tell  the 
rest.  To  get  cata¬ 
log  you  must  name 
this  paper. 


H.  S.  WILEY,  CAYUGA,  N.  Y. 


I  Probably  you  know  how  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  always  re- 

stores  color  to  gray  hair;  makes  the  hair  grow.  &&STm£!e 


DWYER9  S  1904 


CATALOG 


Sent  free  on  request.  Full  of  information 

about  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small 
__  ______  _  fruits,  vines  and  plants  for  garden  or  lawn.  Grown  on  our  own 

GlJKPffWC  grounds;  true  to  name;  guaranteed  to  grow.  Prices  just  right. 

T.  J.  Divyer's  book  on  hardy  trees,  plants  and 
vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  loith  sjrring  oi’ders. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


D CAP II  TDEEQ  Fine,  stocky,  hardy,  grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 
r  cnon  I  IlCCv  Erie,  two  miles  from  any  peach  orchards,  free 
of  borers  and  all  other  diseases.  Large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
Cherry,  etc.  Headquarters  for  Ornameutal  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Plauts,  Vlues,  Mulbs,  Seeds.  40  acres  hardy  Roses,  including 
45,000  of  the  famous  Crimson  Humbler,  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 
Ferns.  Ficus,  Itoses,  Geraniums,  etc.  Mail  size  postpaid,  larger 
by  express  or  freight,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Direct 
deal  will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  yon  money.  Try  ns.  Valuable  cata¬ 
logue  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  50  years.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Boi  173,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


TEMPLINS 

beautiful  catalogue  of 

IDEAL  SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

pages,  fully  illustrated,  colored  plate,  lithograph 

f  old  embossed  cover.  Every  seed  buyer  should  see 
cring  elsewhere.  If  you  are  a  lover  of  flow  ers  here  is  ‘ 

■  ftl  ftrrrp  THAT  SHOULD  INTEREST  YOU.  Send  us  six' 

All  Ut  run  centsin  stamps  to  pay  the  postage,  and  we  will  mail 
you  the  catalogue,  also  one  large  packet,  (100  seeds)  of  Templin’*  New  Clant " 

Rutiled,  Blotched  and  Striped  Pansies.  (Price  15c)  With  Pansy  Booklet,  telling  how  to  growthem.  Alsolpkt. 
(50  seeds)  celebrated  New  Dwarl  Stone,  the  best  "up-to-date'’  Tomato,  (Price  10c)  All  lor  only  6c  In  stamps. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. L.  TEMPLIN  &  SONS, Box  87,  CALL/j,  OHIO. 


Hoyt’s  Trees 

“Hoyt”  ought  to  knowsomething  about 
growing  trees — been  at  it  more  than  50 
years  and  has  more  than  500  acres  m 
nursery  stock.  Our  stock  is  all  grown  on 
rich  soil  of  1  ew  England’s  rugged  hills; 
guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

We  have  an  extra  large  and  fine  lotof  Peach  Trees 
and  Forest  Trees  at  this  time.  W  rite  us  at  once  about 
anything  you  want  In  trees,  plants  and  vines. 

Full  Catalogue  Free. 


THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


WST  MICHIGAN  TREES 


are  “bred  i'or  bearing.”  That's  why  we 
cut  all  buds  from  the  best  fruited,  bearing 
trees.  It  also  insures  stock  true  to  name  »nd 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 913  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach ,  Pear.  Plum ,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  We  sell  direct  at 
who!e«ale  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

Box  64  ,  Benton  Harbor,Mlch. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  by  ns  to  Bear  Fruit  of  Best  Quality. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Catalogue  and  Seautiful 
Calendar  FREE.  Write  to-day. 

Central  Michigan  Nursery 


Wholesale  Dept. 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

’Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 

dSTARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 

BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  AND  TREES 


worth  double  the  money,  by  mail  postpaid. 


BOO  Marie  Strawberry  ,1  00 
100  King  Raspberry  1  00 
100  Ea.  King  Blackberry  1  00 
100  Ohmer  “  1  00 

20  Niagara  Grapes  1  00 
20  Worden  “  1  00 


20  Wilder  Currants 
20  Fay  “ 

20  Elberta  Peach 
10  Pear  assorted 
10  Cherry  assorted 
15  Apples 


tl  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 
1  00 


Everything  for  the  fruit  grower  best  varieties  cheap 
Free  catalog  of  great  bargains — 3  new  strawberry 
plants  free  for  6  names  of  fruit  growers  and  2c  stamp. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


THE  WARD  BLACKBERRY 


77 fi£6 

Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Shrubs 

Evergreens 

Roses 

Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties. 
Largest  Collections  in  America. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
FREE  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists. 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1840.  Mention  thla  publication. 
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If  you  desire  the  very  best  fruit 
trees  that  can  be  pfrown—  large, 

smooth,  disease  free,  true  to 
namo,  well  rooted,  fresh  dug,  buy 
Sweet's 

1 

'rees 

GENESEE 

VALLEY 

are 

TREES . 

T 

rees 

We  have  Apples,  Plums,  Pears, 
Cherries,  Peaches,  Apricots,  Quin¬ 
ces,  Grapes,  all  kinds  of  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Khubarb  and  Ornamental 

fhat 

Deciduous  Trees.  Every  standard 

1 

variety  and  many  tested  new 
kinds.  Our  new  catalogue  names 
and  describes  each.  Gives  much 

Please 

valuable  information  to  orehard- 
ists,  fruit  growers  and  others. 
Write  today  foracopy.  Sentfree. 

Ceo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co., 

20  Maple  St.  Dansville,  N.Y. 

THI8  IS  something  new  and  of  real  merit.  Very 
1  few  new  fruits  have  as  high  endorsement.  8end  for 
illustrated  circular  and  pricelist!  n  quantities  Small 
well-rooted  plants  by  mail,  *1  per  dozen,  84  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Also  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  St  rawberry 
and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  stockpacked  in  first  class  order  free  of  charge. 

Address  CHARLES  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy  aorta,  Nursery  grown,  for  wind¬ 
breaks,  ornament  and  hedges.  Prepaid, $1 
to  $10  per  100-50  Great  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogue 
and  Bargain  Sheet.  Loral  Agents  wanted* 

Da  H  j II  j  Specialist,  Dundee, III, 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 


IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

WELL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TBDB 
TO  NAME.  Many  New  and  Rare  Plant*. 
Largest  Stock  in  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 


P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Frnltland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Established  in  1856.  Over  400  acres  In  Nurseries. 


HARRIS’  high  -  class  SEEDS. 

WE  ARE  seed  growers  (not  mere  dealers)  and  raise  seeds  on  our  own  farms,  and  by  careful 
selection  keep  them  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  qualit  .  Yet  we  a  e  able  to  sell  them  at 
prices  lower  than  many  others  charge  for  seeds  not  so  carefully  raised.  Our  specialties  are 
choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Selected  Seed  Corn,  New  and  Improved  Oats  aud 
other  farm  seeds.  Every  one  who  wants  a  good  garden  and  profitable  crops  should  give  our  seeds 
a  trial.  Catalogue  free,  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


The  Burpee  Quality  in  Seeds 

Rnrl  |Jio(  C/\T\  flP  firnwn  ?  new  *  Silent  Salesman”  of  the  largest  mail-order  seed  trade  in  the  world  will  be  sent 

ell  U  tt  11  •  witk  j  78  pagCs  0{  useful  information  and  hundreds  of  true  illustrations— if  you  mail  a  postal  to 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Seed  Farmers,  Philadelphia 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


A  LITTLE  FARM  WELL  TILLED. 

One  of  our  readers  on  Dong'  Island  has 
a  small  place  and  keeps  one  cow,  one 
horse  and  three  hogs,  also  a  flock  of 
chickens.  He  has  10  or  12  acres  and  no 
very  good  grazing  ground  for  the  cow. 
He  is  new  at  the  business,  and  wants  to 
provide  this  coming  year,  if  possible,  food 
enough  for  these  animals.  Starting  with 
a  farm  in  this  condition  he  wants  to  know 
what  he  can  plant  so  as  to  make  sure  of 
fodder  enough  for  this  stock.  "W  hat,  in 
your  opinion,  would  be  best  for  this  mar, 
to  plant  on  a  small  scale  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  fodder  enough  for  these  animals? 

I  should  plant  three  acres  of  corn, 
white  dent  preferred,  also  2 V2  acres  of 
fodder  corn  and  one-half  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Cut  the  corn  as  soon  as  the  ears 
are  seared;  by  cutting  when  stalks  are 
green  the  cow  and  horse  will  eat  butts 
and  all  if  cut  with  a  machine  in  pieces 
two  or  three  inches  long.  In  the  Spring 
buy  50  feet  of  half-inch  rope  and  tie  the 
cow  out  in  any  place  where  she  can  get 
a  bite  of  grass.  In  Summer  give  the  hogs 
plenty  of  pigweeds  or  almost  any  kind 
of  weeds  and  they  will  not  need  much 
corn.  In  the  Fall  pick  out  the  small  po¬ 
tatoes  and  boil  for  the  hogs.  Thicken 
with  a  little  cornmeal  when  hot  and  the 
hogs  will  do  well  and  get  fat.  If  he  has 
them,  boil  a  few  pumpkins  with  the  po¬ 
tatoes.  Be  very  careful  to  save  all  the 
hen  manure,  and  also  all  the  wrood  ashes, 
both  of  these  will  make  good  corn,  but 
do  not  mix,  as  I  am  quite  certain  that 
better  results  will  be  obtained  by  using 
separately.  I  should  plow  in  the  cow 
and  horse  manure,  but  the  hen  manure 
and  ashes  I  should  drop  in  the  hill.  1 
believe  by  doing  as  I  have  suggested  the 
inquirer  will  have  feed  enough  for  all 
his  stock  and  corn  for  his  chickens. 

M.  D.  GARDNER. 

This  is  a  case  for  which  numerous  re¬ 
cipes  might  be  offered.  Here  is  one;  it 
may  be  useful  for  purposes  of  criticism; 
Two  acres  oats,  half  an  acre  roots  and 
succulents,  one  acre  potatoes  and  gar¬ 
den,  two  acres  corn,  5^  acres  grass. 
Sow  in  the  Spring  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  two  acres  of  oats.  These 
can  be  fed  in  the  sheaf  or  thrashed.  Pre¬ 
pare  thoroughly  one-half  acre  for  root 
crops.  Sow  one-half  the  plot  to  man¬ 
gels,  one-quarter  to  rape  and  plant 
cabbage,  preferably  late  cabbage  after 
some  early  crop  on  the  last  quarter.  The 
pigs,  chickens  and  cow  will  like  these 
succulent  feeds  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
If  a  few  rows  of  carrots  are  crowded  in¬ 
to  the  plot  the  horses  will  eat  them.  He 
will  probably  need  one  acre  for  potatoes 
and  kitchen  garden.  Plant  two  acres  to 
ccrn.  The  cow  will  eat  the  stalks  and 
the  grain  will  be  a  mainstay  for  all  the 
slock.  The  remainder  or  five  and  one- 
balf  acres  should  be  in  grass  for  hay  or 
green  cutting,  as  his  cow  must  be  stall- 
fed  during  the  year.  Nothing  is  said 
at  out  the  amount  of  fertilizer  he  is  able 
or  willing  to  use.  His  root  crop  and 
corn  will  require  relatively  the  heaviest 
feeding,  and  for  the  whole  farm  he  must 
remember  that  out  of  nothing  nothing 
comes.  Rotation  and  dovetailing  of 
crops  will  be  necessary  to  make  such  a 
farm  continuously  productive  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  with  the  data  at  hand  no 
more  can  be  said  than  that  there  should 
be  a  regular  and  constant  change  from 
grass  land  to  tillage  plots,  and  that  a 
liberal  use  be  made  of  clover  in  seeding. 

Connecticut.  e.  c.  biiwje. 

We  will  assume  the  inquirer  has  12 
acres  of  cleared  land  suitable  for  all 
crops,  and  intends  to  devote  most  of  his 
time  to  the  farm.  I  would  suggest  for 
the  first  year  the  following  crops:  Four 
acres  potatoes,  four  acres  corn,  two  acres 
millet,  one  acre  strawberries  and  small 
fruit,  half  an  aevs  apples,  pears  and 
peaches  including  chickens  enclosed 
with  wire  netting,  one-fourth  acre  vege¬ 
table  garden,  one-fourth  acre  carrots. 

Westhampton,  L.  I.  w.  v.  j. 

If  the  land  is  in  a  suitable  state  or 
condition  I  would  suggest  that  about 
feur  acres  of  it  be  planted  with  corn, 
four  acres  with  oats  to  be  cut  green  or 
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in  the  milk,  and  cured  for  hay,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Hungarian  grass  also  for  hay. 
and  one  acre  planted  with  potatoes, 
mangels,  carrots  and  other  garden  vege¬ 
tables.  All  would  be  useful  for  feed,  and 
if  properly  cultivated  would  give  an 
abundance.  The  potatoes,  if  early  and 
dug  in  July  and  August  can  be  followed 
by  turnips  or  rye.  The  remainder  of 
the  land,  if  not  suitable  for  mowing, 
could  be  used  for  cow  and  hog  pasture, 
which  could  be  supplemented  by  green 
oats,  corn  and  Hungarian  grass  in  their 
season.  That  is  for  this  present  year; 
for  another  year  some  of  the  land  could 
be  fitted  for  hay  next  Fall.  n  c. 

Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I. 

In  my  opinion  three  or  four  acres  of 
corn  for  the  main  crop  and  about  one- 
fourth  acre  of  field  beets  (Golden  Tank¬ 
ard  is  a  good  variety).  If  he  has  no 
grass  for  early  pasture  perhaps  a  small 
piece  of  oats  and  peas  would  do  to  cut 
as  soon  as  anything  he  could  plant  this 
Spring.  I  have  had  no  experience  with 
this  crop.  Also,  a  piece  of  fodder  corn 
to  use  before  the  main  crop  is  ready. 
These,  with  good  tillage  and  a  favorable 
season  ought  to  provide  for  his  stock. 
It  is  now  quite  common  to  have  corn 
fodder  shredded,  but  I  have  some  doubt 
if  it  pays  to  hire  the  power  to  do  it  with 
at  present  prices.  I  dislike  long  corn¬ 
stalks  to  feed,  and  we  cut  them  with  a 
common  bucksaw  into  three  pieces.  I 
think  the  stock  eat  them  cleaner  and 
what  is  left  makes  very  good  bedding. 
We  use  a  buck  made  specially  for  the 
purpose,  but  a  common  X  buck  made  a 
little  larger  than  for  sawing  wood  an¬ 
swers  very  nicely.  g.  ii.  l. 

Suffolk  Co.,  L.  I. 

As  feed  for  the  cow  and  horse  I  know 
of  nothing  better  than  corn.  I  plant  in 
hills;  distance  according  to  the  ground. 
I  like  to  have  plenty  of  ears,  but  not  too 
large;  feed  it  without  husking.  The  cow 
in  chewing  the  husk  will  crush  the  ker¬ 
nel;  this  saves  grinding.  I  commence  to 
feed  it  in  July,  and  would  like  to  have 
enough  to  last  till  grass  comes  in  the 
Spring;  also  feed  it  to  the  pigs  while 
the  stalks  are  green.  I  think  it  would 
be  safe  to  sow  a  few  oats,  say  one  acre; 
these  come  when  the  pasture  is  short  or 
can  be  kept  till  Winter;  also  some  buck¬ 
wheat  for  the  hens.  One-fourth  acre  of 
beets  on  good  ground  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  next  Winter.  I  plant  the 
Yellow  Globe  mangel;  they  are  good  for 
all  stock,  even  the  hens  like  them.  I 
would  sow  clover  with  the  oats  for  feed 
for  another  year,  and  some  rye  sown 
in  late  August  will  make  late  and  early 
pasture.  I  expect  it  would  be  best  to 
plant  some  money  crop  and  buy  grain 
for  the  hens.  t.  n.  t. 

Terryville,  N.  Y. 


“W hat  do  you  think  of  the  new  Jap¬ 
anese  ultimatum?”  asked  the  young  man 
who  was  trying  to  make  conversation. 
“Very  nice,”  answered  Mrs.  Cumrox, 
“although  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  like 
plain  old-fashioned  fruits  the  best.” — 
Washington  Star. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.  and  you  will  gftt  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  18th  page. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLiESAliE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roots,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.1  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BUCCjES/^Mg^26l^ 

Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
on  Buggies,  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles.  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 
Save  Middlemans  Profit. 
ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO. 

416  E.  Court  St. ,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Kal  amazoo 


TOP  BUGGY 

like  every  other  vehicle  which  we  sell,  is 
made  right  here  in  our  own  shop.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  what  is  known  as  a  “factory 
made”  job,  but  is  a  good,  old  fashioned, 
hand  made  buggy.  Every  piece  of  wood, 
iron,  steel  and  every  particle  of  the  trimming 
is  carefully  handled  and  inspected  before  be-* 
ing  put  into  the  job.  That  is  why  we  guar¬ 
antee  the  buggy  and  are  willing  to  send  it  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

That  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  buggy  home  with  you  and  test  it 
in  the  most  thorough  manner  before  you 
pay  for  it.  We  can't  take  the  space  here  to 
give  you  a  full  description  of  this  buggy. 
You  will  find  that  in  our  Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  A  postal  card  with  your  name 
and  address  gets  it  by  return  mail.  It  con¬ 
tains  our  full  line  of  Buggies,  Phaetons, 
Surries,  Stanhopes.  Carriages,  Road  Wag¬ 
ons,  Spring  Wagons,  etc.  They  are  all 
Dicely  illustrated  and  prices  are  marked  in 
plain  figures.  We  paint  and  trim  them  to 
suit  your  own  tastes.  We  know  that  the 
prices  are  the  lowest,  quality  considered, 
quoted  by  anybody.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Kalamazoo  Carriage  c£.  Harness  Co. 

Box  220  Kalamazoo,  MicH. 


Defy  the  Coldest  Blizzard  with  a 

Vestibule 
Storm  Shield. 

It  keeps  the  driver  warm  and  dry  as  in  a  closed  cab. 
It  saves  the  horse  against  the  wind  and  stops  the 
strain  on  buggy  top.  Fits  on  any  buggy  and  looks 
neat  and  firm.  Curtains  and  windows  disappear  by  a 
touch.  No  incumbrance — put  on  or  off  in  two  minutes. 
Sent  on  approval.  Picture  catalog  free.  “Are  you 
with  us  ?  ” 

REX  BUGGY  SHIELD  CO. 

41  Oak  Street.  Connersville,  Ind. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Wo 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL 


False  Economy 

consists  in  doing  without  those  things 
which  if  purchased,  would  prove  money 
saved.  This  is  particularly  true  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  farmers  wagon.  A  poor  wagon 
is  an  expensive  article.  A  good  wagon— a 


Farmers* 
Handy  Wa^on 


is  a  money  saver.  The  man  that  said. 
•‘Never  mind  the  coBt  if  the  returns  proved 
profitable”  is  a  millionaire.  The  farmer 
who  looks  at  the  wagon  question  in  the 
Bame  light,  will  profit  by  it  every  time. 
But  there's  a  question  as  to  which  wagon 
to  buy.  After  you  have  compared  the 
many  advantages  of  the  “Handy”,  you’ll 
know  which  to  buy.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  for  our  catalogue.  You'll  make  no 
mistake  then.  It’s  free. 

Farmers’ 

Huuiiy 
Wuiiou  Co. 

‘Saginaw,  ■'  ' 

Mich.  W. 


PROFITS  SAVED 


We  give  a  broad  guarantee.  If  goods  not  entirely  satisfactory 
we  will  refund  money  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  Write  for  our 
free  catalogue  which  shows  our  immense  stock  and  explains  our  plan. 
THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  «fc  HARNESS  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Buy  your  carriage,  buggy,  surrey,  etc.,  direct  from  our  factory 
and  gain  the  profits  that  go  to  the  jobber  and  the  retailer.  We 
are  manufacturers  and  sell  only  high  class  vehicles  and 
harness  direct  to  our  customers  at  factory  prices. 
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OUCHESS 

T0P^= 

BUGGY 


150 


<TOi  7T  buy*  our  “Duchess” 
'VLlf. 1  w  top  buggy,  exactly  as 
shown  in  cut,  with  top,  curtains, 
shafts,  anti-rattler, cushions  nicely 
trimmed.  Best  value  ever  offerea. 
If  you  want  a  vehicle  of  any  kind, 
write  at  once  for  our  vehicle  catalog. 
a.4  COE  QR  buys  our  rubber  tiro  top 

S^uOaWU  buggy,  exactly  as  shown 
i  |  in  cut;  complete  in  every  way.  Greatest  offer  ever  made 
in  a  guaranteed  rubber  tire  top  buggy. 

CQf]  CH  buys  our  combination  spring  wagon,  with 
—  h?  0  U .  J  U  large  body,  two  seats,  shafts,  etc. 

CJ  AC  buys  our  No.  100  single  buggy  harness, 
with  over  or  side  check,  1  in  traces,  complete 
with  one  hitch  rein.  This  and  others  described  in  catalog. 
Cfi  CO  buys  our  No.  1  90  double  driving  or  carriage 
I H.  0U  harness,  l%in.  traces,  handsome  pads,  over 
or  side  checks,  two  hiten  reins.  Col  lar  extra  ♦1.40. 

CUT  THIS  AD  OUT 


$43.90 


SOLID 

COMFORT 


Solid 

Comfort”  phaeton, 

exactly  asshown  in  cut,  large  hand- — 
some  lamps,  wide  fenders,  top,  \  / 
shafts, etc.Springcushion and  back.  Y 

CJ  4  0  C  buys  our  largo  two 
I  *Au  seated  family  car¬ 
riage;  without  lamps,  fenders  and  top. 

Price  with  top,  fenders  and  lamps,  $54.95.  For  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  and  other  styles,  write  for  catalogue. 

“  for  our  gentlemen**  driving  wagon,  with 

stick  seat,  exactly  as  shown  in  cut,  with  shafts. 


$24.95  . ■ 

CC  0C  buys  our  No.  107  single  buggy  or  carriage 
vpU.Ou  harness,  collar  and  hame  st>de,  with  over  or 
side  check.  1  in.  traces;  collar  extra,  75  cents. 

CI7  fin  buys  our  No.  317  heavy  double  toam  har- 
H,lf  -  w  U  noss,  with  1  yx  in.  traces,  left,  lines  1%  in.  pole 
and  breast  strap,  with  snaps  and  slides,  complete  with  two 
hitch  straps.  Collars  extra  $1.50.  Write  for  freo  catalogue, 
and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE  our  vehicle  and  harness  catalogue, 
shows  all  of  the  very  latest  styles  for  1904.  The  cuts  are  large,  the  descriptions 


very  plain  and  complete,  so  you  will  know  how  every  vehicle  is  made.  Wt  ship’  on  30  days  triah  We  do  not  ask  you 
money  with  order.  Do  not  buy  a  vehicle  or  harness  of  any  kind  until  you  get  our  catalogue  and  see  our  latest  styles, 
astonishingly  low  prices,  and  the  most  liberal  terms  ever  made.  ||  A  Dll  111  CAJITU  AA  All  I A  1  A  A 

Writs  for  it  now.  Do  not  dolay.  Remember  it  is  froo.  mAllVlN  Omllfl  Villi  VllluAuUi 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


■  Ruralisms  ► 

4  ► 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Evergrowing  Rhubarb. — Burbank’s 
Crimson  Winter  or  ever-ready  rhubarb 
lias  been  before  the  public  several  years 
but  its  garden  value  in  the  North  and 
East  does  not  appear  to  be  fixed.  Our 
trial  plants  had  little  vitality,  and  per¬ 


ports  of  unsanitary  conditions  under 
which  foreign  dates  and  figs  are  handled 
make  cleanly  people  wish  our  home  pro¬ 
duction  were  already  sufficient.  Ameri¬ 
can  date  growers  find  difficulties,  aside 
from  the  creation  and  acclimatization  of 
suitable  varieties,  not  known  in  the  na¬ 
tive  home  of  this  sugary  fruit.  Western 
birds  are  already  found  to  have  acquir¬ 
ed  a  fondness  for  dates,  attacking  them 
in  the  usual  bird  manner  before  fully 
ripe,  while  the  gopher  or  prairie  ground 
rat  encounters  the  roots  under  ground, 


For  the  sake  of 
your  face,  use 
only  Williams’ 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2 -cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  “  How  to  Shave.” 


ished  the  first  season.  One  was  grown 
under  glass  and  produced  a  long 
succession  of  slender  scarlet  stalks  with 
a  delicate  skin.  When  cooked  the  flavor 
was  sprightly  and  delicious.  The  gar¬ 
den  plants  grew  until  late  October,  but 
did  not  survive  the  Winter.  We  do  not 
imagine  the  variety  is  sensitive  to  frost, 
as  rhubarb  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants.  Crimson  Winter  was 
especially  recommended  for  localities 
with  a  long  growing  season  and  for 
Winter  forcing.  The  small  size  of  the 
stalks  would  diminish  its  commercial 
value.  Mr.  Burbank  now  announces  a 
new  perpetual  rhubarb  of  unusually 
large  size  as  a  result  of  long  experiment. 
Two  medium-sized  field-grown  stalks 
from  California  were  received  January 
19.  They  were  about  ix/>  inch  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  18  inches  long,  dull  crimson  in 
color  with  a  tender  skin,  under  which 
there  was  no  appearance  of  fiber.  The 
quality  when  cooked  was  mild  and  very 
pleasant,  with  a  marked  fruity  flavor. 
Rhubarb  is  one  of  the  most  grateful 
early  products  of  the  garden,  and  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  plant  breeders. 

Troubles  of  Arizona  Date  Growers. 
—The  United  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  making  a  determined  and  most 
commendable  effort  to  promote  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  choice  varieties  of  the  date  palm 
in  localities  where  that  heat-loving  ex¬ 
otic  may  be  expected  to  grow.  An 
‘‘agricultural  explorer”  has  made  visits 
to  Algeria,  Egypt,  Persia  and  Arabia  in 
behalf  of  the  Department  to  select  and 
prepare  for  shipment  suckers  of  the 
most  valuable  kinds.  Nearly  1,000  trees 
in  82  varieties  have  thus  far  been  im¬ 
ported,  most  of  them  being  planted,  we 
understand,  in  the  experimental  orchard 
of  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Station. 
About  60  per  cent  of  these  trees  are  liv¬ 
ing  and  many  show  indications  of  pro¬ 
ducing  suckers  for  further  increase. 
Several  varieties  planted  in  1900  fruited 
last  year,  but  the  prized  Deglet  Noor, 
from  which  so  much  was  expected,  did 
not  mature  its  fruits,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  too  late  for  the  latitude  of  the  Salt 
River  Valley.  The  best  crop  was  borne 
by  the  variety  Rhars,  ripening  before 
October  10.  This  is  said  to  be  of  super¬ 
ior  quality,  but  very  soft,  requiring  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  unless  the  weather  should  be 
especially  favorable  for  curing  on  the 
tree.  Light-weight  suckers  imported 
from  Africa  and  Asia  proved  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  less  than  40  per  cent  sur¬ 
viving  the  first  year.  It  is  advised  that 
future  importations  should  average  30 
pounds  each  in  weight,  as  suckers  of 


sometimes  following  them  into  the  base 
of  the  tree,  eating  out  the  center  of  the 
tree  with  fatal  results.  In  its  own  coun¬ 
tries  the  date  palm  has  scarcely  an 
enemy  except  a  scale  insect  which  is  ex¬ 
terminated  in  imported  trees  by  hydro¬ 
cyanic  gas  fumigation.  If  the  indolent 
Arabs  were  obliged  to  hustle  for  their 
crops  as  do  our  native  fruit  growers 
they  probably  would  give  up  the  figlu. 

Hope  in  Sulphur. — Copper  in  the 
form  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  or  carbonate 
solution  has  so  long  been  the  dominant 
fungicide  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize 
that  sulphur  in  some  practical  combina¬ 
tion  with  lime  is  likely  largely  to  super¬ 
sede  the  costly  and  objectionable  metal 
for  Winter  spraying  on  orchard  trees 
and  dormant  hard-wooded  plants.  The 
lime-sulphur  mixtures  now  used  are  too 
dense  and  caustic  for  growing  vegeta¬ 
tion,  but  are  proving  highly  efficient 
germicides  when  sprayed  on  woody  dor¬ 
mant  plants.  The  spores  of  the  Peach 
leaf-curl  and  brown  rot  fungi  are  as  ef¬ 
fectually  suppressed  as  by  a  copper 
spray,  and  in  addition  we  have  one  of 
the  least  harmful  and  most  energetic 
destroyers  of  dormant  insects  including 
the  dreaded  San  Jos6  scale.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  sulphur  solutions  in  time 
will  replace  copper  preparations  for  all 
fungicide  purposes,  as  this  mineral  is 
naturally  less  inimical  to  plant  life,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  nothing  has  been 
brought  forward  to  equal  Bordeaux  in 
practical  efficiency  for  growing  plants. 
The  sulphur  compounds  with  potash  are 
looming  up  larger  in  the  estimation  of 
gardeners.  It  is  well  known  that  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash  is  the  form  of  the  latter 
indispensable  element  that  most  favors 
starch  and  sugar  production.  If  one 
wishes  to  grow  the  heaviest  potatoes, 
sweetest  beets,  best  flavored  tomatoes 
or  fruits  the  sulphate  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  muriate  of  potash,  though  some¬ 
what  more  expensive.  It  is  claimed  the 
Florida  growers  of  gilt-edge  sweet  or¬ 
anges  use  potash  only  in  the  form  of 
sulphates  to  fertilize  their  trees.  Sul¬ 
phide  of  potash,  the  odoriferous  ‘‘liver 
of  sulphur,”  so  carefully  stored  in  tight 
cans  in  the  drug  stores,  is  found  to  be 
the  most  convenient  form  of  sul¬ 
phur  for  the  lime-sulphur  wash.  Five 
pounds  each  of  sulphide  of  potash  and 
caustic  stone  lime  to  10  gallons  of  water 
quickly  makes  an  efficient  spraying  mix¬ 
ture  without  boiling,  but  the  sulphur 
chemical  is  too  costly  at  present  for  ex¬ 
tensive  orchard  use,  thought  admirably 
adapted  for  the  amateur  and  small 
grower.  Sulphide  of  potash  solutions  in 
w  ater  only,  at  the  rate  of  one-half  to  one 
ounce  of  the  chemical  to  a  gallon  of 
water  have  long  been  successfully  used 
for  mildew  on  grapes,  gooseberries  and 
tomatoes.  In  this  strength  it  is  harmless 
to  vegetation,  cheap  and  easily  prepared, 
and  quite  as  efficient  as  Bordeaux.  It 
does  not  keep  well  and  should  be  quick¬ 
ly  used.  Its  most  disagreeable  feature 
aside  from  the  penetrating  sulphur  smell 
is  its  property  of  blackening  white  lead 
paints.  It  should  be  carefully  handled 
near  painted  structures.  w.  v.  f. 


The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


“FOUNTAIN”  SPRAYER 

L  most  compact  and  handiest  of 
all  small  sprayers.  Tank  holds 
3  pals,  A  few  strokes  of  pump 
gives  enough  air  pressure  to 
discharge  entire  contents  with¬ 
out  re-pumping.  Great  time  and 
labor  saver.  Discharge  under  perfect 
control  with  automatic  valvo.  Has 
special  attachments  for  spraying  Fruit 
Trees, Vines  and  Vegetables.  Catalogue 

and  spraying  Calendar  with  formulas  for  mixtures,  free  on  request. 

LOWELL  SPECIALTY  CO.  24  Main  St.  Lowell,  Mich, 

SPRAY. 

Automatic  Compressed  Air 

Sprayer.  No  hand  labor — has  agitator  and  bruihfl,  for 
poleanlng  strainers.  Our  froe  book  tel  Is  about  It.  “No  swindled  feeling” 
if  you  buy  our  pumps.  We  alsomake  the  Empire  King,  Car- 
field  Knapsack  and  othora. 
TJE^^RCI^UMPCOi^^UIthSti^lmlraiN;Y. 


With  the  4 

ORCHARD 

[Monarch 


WANTED. 


To  send  to  every  town  sample  of  the 

new 11  Kant-Klog  "  Sprayer.  First 
applicant  gets  wholesale  prices  and 
agency.  Big  money  made  with  sprayers 
during  winter.  Full  particulars  free. 
Address ,  Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
16  East  Avk.,  Roohestkb,  N.Y. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

Sl'RAYS  EVERYTHING,  trees  or  vegetables,  for 
horse  or  hand  power.  The  most  reliable  of  all  spray¬ 
ers.  Don't  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  free. 
TIIOS.  FEPPLEK,  Box  20,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


that  size  retain  their  vitality  fairly  well 
during  the  long  transit.  The  cost  of 
transportation  for  25-pound  suckers 
from  Africa  to  Arizona  under  favorable 
circumstances,  after  making  allowance 
for  a  probable  loss  of  40  per  cent,  is  es¬ 
timated  at  not  less  than  $4  each.  This 
considerable  expense  will  likely  prohibit 
private  importations  of  untested  varie¬ 
ties,  but  a  fair  rate  of  multiplication  of 
those  already  established  seems  assured 
There  is  much  to  hope  from  growing 
seedlings,  and  some  desirable  kinds  have 
already  been  produced.  As  the  commer¬ 
cial  pollination  of  date-palm  flowers  is 
almost  wholly  artificial,  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  blooms  being  borne  on  separate 
trees,  the  cross-breeding  of  selected  va¬ 
rieties  will  be  a  very  simple  matter.  It 
is  probable  good  dates  will  be  grown 
eventually  in  quantity  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  entire  home  demand.  The  re- 
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Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers  have  Elgin  Watches. 
“Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an  illustrated  history  of  the  watch,  sent 
free  upon  request  to 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  ill. 


Vegetables 

to  bring  good  prices  must  have 
both  size 
andqual- 
ity. 

E  v  e  n 
good  soil 
is  made 
better  by 
the  use 
of  a  fer- 
ti  1  i  zer 
rich  in 

Potash 

We  will  send  our  books,  giving  full  infor-  . 
mauon  about  the  subject,  to  any  laimer  who 
writes  for  them  i  1 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  > 

CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES, 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

Quantity  and  quality  fully  guaranteed, 

Write  for  prices  and  address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 
in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form  Strong,  exact, 
reliable  Catalogue  I)  mailed  free 

Ki_-OS  MKG.  CO  ,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FRUIT 
PACKAGES 

of  all  kinds. 
Berry  Crates 
and  Boxes,  Cli¬ 
max  Baskets  for 
Peaches,  Grapes 
and  Melons,  Bushel 
and  Apple  Boxes. 

Write  for 


Baskets,  Vegetable 
Delivered  prices  on  carloads, 
catalogue  and  prices  to  either  factory. 

THE  PIERCE -WILLIAMS  CO., 

So.  Haven,  Mich.  Jonesboro,  Ark 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy— cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12  pi  unger  strokes 
comprcBeea  air  to  spray  U  aero.  Wo  manu¬ 
facture  the  largeBt  lino  in  America  of  high 
grade  hand  and  power  sprayers.  Catalog  free. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

268  State  St.,  Rocho»tar,N.  Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE * 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale^ 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide 
50-lb.  Kegs, $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  14.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  3%c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3Mc.  Large 
qnantitles,  Special  Bates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

S&UMENF 

Kills  San  Jose  Scale 
COSTS  ABOUT  -3=  CENTS  A  TREE 

In  powder  form  for  use  either  in  powder  gun  or 
water  spray.  Manufactured  by 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works,  Shrewsbury,  NJ. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Cuts  from 
both  sidc9 
of  limb  and 
d  o  c  9  not 
bruise  the 
bark. 

Write  for 
circular 
and  prices. 


Rotary  Disc 


AMERICAN  H0" 

STANDARD  Automatic 

“  THE  OLD  RELIABLE.’ 

EASILY  OPERATED  BY  BOY  OK  GIRL 

POINTERS. 

An  absolutely  successful  rot;  ry  drop¬ 
ping  disc — adjustable  for  all  sizes  and 
numbers  of  kernels  ;  drops  accurately 
and  never  skips  a  bill  or  clogs. 

A  sheet  spring  brass  “•cut-off”  that 
does  its  work  perfectly;  doesnotin- 
jure  the  grain  and  never  wears  out. 

This  planter  is  better  made,  has 
reached  a  better  sale,  has  proven 
more  popular  and  has  given  better 
satisfaction  than  any  other  bard 
planter  ever  manufactured. 

SOLD  IN  FORTY-SIX  STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES  OFTHE  UNION, also 
SEVEN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Prices. 

SHEFFIELD  MFG.  CO.,  Burr  Oak.,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  had  letters  enough  lately  to  fill 
several  copies  of  Thu  R.  N.  Y.  rhe\  are 
all  welcome,  and  I  wish  more  of  them 
could  be  printed. 

Fruit  Thieves. — People  have  hard  work 
to  get  over  the  mutila.ion  of  those  peach 
trees.  Here  is  what  a  man  from  New 
Hampshire  says: 

‘‘If  done  by  human  hands  it  should  re¬ 
man  an  unforgiven  sin.  We  have  trouble 
every  year  with  fruit  thieves  who  come  at 
night  and  steal.  Many  sleepless  nights  we 
have  spent  in  our  orchards  but  without 
capturing  our  victims.  We  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  stop  them,  but  we  hate  to  shoot 
first.  We  will  have  to  abide  with  the  law 
and  let  the  others  break  it.  Some  seem 
to  look  at  stealing  fruit  in  a  different  light 
than  if  they  stole  from  a  merchants 
store.”  E-  B-  P- 

I  am  now  convinced  that  some  of  that 
work  at  least  was  done  by  human  hands. 
The  most  I  care  about  is  that  my  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  upset.  I  had  these  treti 
growing  in  a  particular  way  and  want  <1 
to  see  how  they  would  head  out.  This 
cutting  knocks  both  head  and  tail  off  the 
experiment.  As  for  stealing  fruit,  I  have 
known  merchants  to  come  into  a  farmer’s 
orchard  and  fill  a  bag  with  fruit.  If  the 
farmer  had  gone  to  the  merchant’s  store 
and  helped  himself  to  a  paper  of  pins  m  .1 
handful  of  peanuts  there  would  have  be-m 
a  great  row. 

‘‘But  I  have  to  pay  cash  for  my  goods!” 
says  Mr.  Merchant.  The  farmer  pays  labor 
for  his,  and  just  why  cash  should  be  worth 
so  much  more  than  labor  is  too  big  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  me.  That  problem  has  upset  the 
world  several  times. 

Lime  and  Corn  Growing.— The  following 
questions  are  much  like  several  others 
that  have  come: 

“I  have  a  piece  of  new  land  planted  with 
York  Imperial  apple  trees;  trees  have  been 
planted  a  year.  The  land  was  cleaned  and 
two  crops  of  corn  taken  off.  Last  Spring 
it  was  sown  with  oats  and  a  heavy  seeding 
of  clover.  The  clover  made  a  good  growth, 
and  was  cut  this  Fall  and  left  on  the 
ground.  I  intend  to  let  the  clover  grow  up 
in  the  Spring  and  plow  for  corn  about  the 
middle  or  after  par,  of  May.  The  land  is 
clay  loam  underlaid  with  red  rock.  Would 
you  consider  it  advisable  to  borrow  money 
at  five  per  cent  to  pay  for  lime  for  this 
piece  of  ground?  If  so,  what  amount 
would  you  use  per  acre?  Would  you  apply 
before  or  after  plowing?  What  analysis 
of  fertilizer  should  be  used  in  order  to 
benefit  the  trees  and  raise  a  good  crop  of 
corn?  Can  I  farm  this  piece  of  ground  in 
corn  for  two  or  three  crops  without  rob¬ 
bing  the  trees?  If  so,  please  explain  how.” 

Gettysburg,  Pa.  h.  j.  v. 

You  will  not  get  me  to  give  direct  advice 
about  borrowing  money  wilhout  knowing 
all  the  condi. ions.  How  do  you  know  that 
soil  needs  lime?  I  should  make  sure  about 
that  before  I  signed  my  name  to  a  note. 
Personally  I  have  so  much  confidence  in 
fruit  growing  that  I  might  borrow  money 
to  buy  goud  fertilizer  for  the  trees,  but 
not  unless  I  had  the  facilities  for  spraying 
and  handling  them  properly.  1  would  bor¬ 
row  money  to  buy  grain  for  good  stock, 
but  not  for  medicine  unless  1  knew  the 
medicines  were  needed.  I  regard  lime  as 
more  of  a  soil  medicine  than  plant 'food. 
If  1  had  such  an  orchard  I  would  buy  fine 
ground  bone  and  potash  and  use  400  pounds 
of  bone  to  125  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
per  acre.  In  this  case  I  would  broadcast 
the  fer.ilizer  after  plowing  and  harrow  it 
well  in.  This  would  also  be  best  for  the 
lime  if  you  use  it— 1,500  pounds  or  more 
per  acre— harrowed,  not  plowed  in. 

You  certainly  can  grow  crop  after  crop 
of  corn  without  robbing  the  trees.  Plant 
the  crop  this  year  as  you  intend  doing. 
Keep  it  clean.  At  the  last  cultivation,  or 
about  August  1,  sow,  right  in  the  corn,  12 
pounds  Crimson  clover  seed  and  one  pound 
Cow-horn  turnip  seed  per  acre.  Scatter  it 
evenly  over  the  ground  and  follow  with 
the  cultivator  with  a  plank  dragging  after 
to  smooth  down  the  soil.  This  will  grow 
through  the  Fall  and  some  of  the  clover 
will  live  through  the  Winter.  Plow  it  all 
under  at  corn  planting  time  and  use  the 
bone  and  potash  as  before.  You  can  keep 
this  up  year  after  year— getting  good  crops 
of  corn  and  making  good  growth  on  the 
trees. 

Where  Put  Manure? — “1  would  lik> 
your  opinion  in  regard  to  use  of  manure.  1 
have  a  field  seeded  after  wheat  to  clover 
and  Timothy.  The  next  Spring  I  discov¬ 
ered  I  would  be  obliged  to  pasture  the 
same  field  the  second  season.  Where  should 
the  manure  be  placed,  on  the  field  or  on 
one  seeded  to  clover  and  Timothy  that  has 
been  mown  once?”  j.  w. 

New  York. 

Tf  I  understand  the  question  I  would  put 
Jhe  manure  on  the  field  that-  has  been  cut. 
There  has  been  less  taken  away  from  the 
pastured  field  than  from  the  other,  and  if 
other  things  are  equal,  I  would  put  ma¬ 
nure  on  the  field  that  has  given  up  most. 

Mice  and  Trees. — I  have  received  sev¬ 
eral  notes  like  the  following: 

“As  I  see  it  you  got  the  mice-rabbits 
question  just  wrong  way  about.  Here  un¬ 
der  a  continued  deep  snow  mice— or  as 
some  call  them  “meadow  moles” — may 
completely  girdle  an  apple  tree  a  foot  in 
diameter,  while  we  never  put  on  “pro¬ 


tectors"  against  rabbits  after  the  tree  is 
four  inches  in  diameter.  Sometimes,  yet 
seldom,  a  rabbit  may  take  a  nip  or  two 
at  a  wart  or  large  kernel  that  sticks  out 
from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and,  of  course, 
any  small  sprouts  that  are  low  enough  for 
bunny  to  reach  are  his  by  divine  right." 

Illinois.  b.  b. 

I  only  gave  our  own  experience.  I  have 
never  found  the  marks  of  mice  on  our 
larger  trees.  We  have  had  some  damage 
this  year.  The  boys  reported  that  every 
tree  had  been  banked,  but  I  found  about 
50  young  peach  trees  in  one  orchard  that 
had  been  left  with  the  Summer  mulch  close 
around  them.  Themice  had  ruined  several 
before  I  found  what  was  going  on.  We 
took  advantage  of  a  few  hours  thaw  to 
scrape  away  the  mulch  and  draw  mud  up 
around  the  trees. 

Hogs  in  Orchards. — This  note  of  warn¬ 
ing  is  useful: 

“I  have  followed  with  much  interest  your 
orchard  experiments  at  Hope  Farm,  and 
at  such  times  as  the  subject  of  hog  pas¬ 
turing  was  brought  up  and  advocated  I 
have  been  tempted  to  give  the  results  of 
my  observations  (not  experience)  of  hogs 
in  the  orchard  in  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 
During  the  last  three  years  when  driving 
through  different  sections  of  the  county  i 
have  noticed  several  small  orchards  that 
were  ruined  by  hogs,  the  trees  being  bark¬ 
ed  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  trunk, 
and  killed  or  injured  beyond  recovery. 
This  may  be  exceptional,  but  growing  an 
orchard  is  too  serious  a  business  to  take 
any  risks  with  hogs.  They  seem  to  be 
more  liable  or  inclined  to  bark  the  trees 
in  June  and  July,  when  they  are  in  full 
leaf,  and  when  the  bark  peels  easily.  If  a 
drove  of  hogs  gets  to  barking  the  trees  at 
that  time  they  will  not  leave  a  whole  tree 
in  the  orchard.  If  intending  to  pasture  an 
orchard  I  should  watch  it  very  closely  for 
any  depredations  and  on  the  first  occasion, 
however  slight,  the  hogs  would  have  to 
move.”  w. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  lr. 

T  know  that  there  is  truth  in  this,  though 
we  have  had  little  trouble.  The  orchard  in 
which  our  hogs  run  is  an  old  one — large 
trees  headed  20  feet  or  more  from  the 
ground.  Our  hogs  rub  against  the  trees, 
but  have  never  tried  to  gnaw  them.  If  I 
had  them  in  a  young  orchard  I  would  drive 
stakes  around  the  trees  and  put  wire  net¬ 
ting  around  them  for  protection.  My  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  hogs  are  driven  to  gnaw 
trees  through  lack  of  water,  or  a  lack  of 
mineral  food.  We  keep  wood  ashes  before 
them  all  the  time  and  provide  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  water  by  turning  a  little  stream 
from  the  spring  through  the  orchard.  The 
hog  needs  plenty  of  water.  He  suffers 
greatly  without  it.  I  have  known  hogs  to 
be  put  in  orchards  with  no  water  supply 
and  only  a  little  slop  once  a  day.  Some 
people  think  that  a  hog  in  an  orchard 
ought  to  live  and  make  pork  rapidly  with 
nothing  but  poor  grass  and  green  apples. 
'That  is  nonsense.  I  don’t  blame  a  hungry 
and  thirsty  hog  for  gnawing  a  tree.  The 
orchard  hog  should  be  fed  well  and  have 
all  the  water  and  ashes  he  wants,  he 
should  have  plenty  of  watching,  too. 

Farm  Notes.— As  I  write  a  gentle  thaw 
has  set  in  and  the  snow  is  going  slowly, 
'l’he  streams  are  filling,  but  seem  able  to 
carry  off  the  water.  The  roads  are  icy. 
Coasting  is  fine.  The  boys  can  start  in 
front  of  the  house  and  slide  down  the  road 
to  the  brook.  This  hard  ice  will  go  last 
of  all,  and  will  not  willingly  give  up  its 
grip  on  the  soil.  There  is  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  sod  and  the  open  ground 
in  the  depth  of  the  frost— all  in  favor  of 
the  sod.  .  .  .  Thus  far  it  has  been  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  do  any  outdoor  work 
with  satisfaction.  We  expected  to  clear  a 
piece  of  brush,  but  the  zero  weather  has 
prevented  it.  Spring  work  will  be  late.  I 
expect  to  plant  some  trees  right  in  the 
brush  and  clear  up  afterwards.  .  .  Thus 
far  our  peach  trees  have  not  been  serious- 
ly  hurt.  There  are  some  buds  still  alive, 
but  I  will  not  brag  about  them  until  1 
pick  the  peaches.  We  are  prepared  to  push 
the  fruit  hard  this  year.  I  shall  plant 
about  1.200  peach  trees  and  350  apple.  We 
are  covering  our  hills  as  rapidly  as  seems 
wise.  .  .  .  Philip  writes  me  from  Nor¬ 
way,  where  he  spent  the  Winter,  that  he 
wants  to  come  back,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  him  come.  I  think  he  found  things  a 
little  dull  on  the  other  side.  He  will  be 
liere  shortly  after  March  and  get  the 
Prizetaker  onions  started.  We  expect  to 
handle  a  larger  crop  than  ever.  .  .  The 
little  boy's  three  hens  have  laid  11  eggs  in 
10  days.  They  have  table  scraps  and 
ground  corn  and  oats  as  a  mash.  They  are 
to  have  shelled  corn  in  addition.  We  have 
learned  that  the  clover  heads  which  fall 
out  of  the  hay  when  we  feed  the  cow  are 
good  for  hens.  No  scientist  told  the  bovs 

i  bat— the  hens  and  the  cow  told  them  by 

their  actions.  That  is  the  how  of  it — we 

shall  get  at  the  why  later.  h.  w.  c. 


A  LINGERING  COUGH 

The  cough  that  holds  on 
in  spite  of  all  remedies  needs 
energetic  and  above  all  thor¬ 
ough  treatment.  A  mere 
cough  mixture  won’t  do. 
Root  out  the  cold  that  causes 
the  cough. 

How  ?  Scott's  Emulsion. 

Why  Scott’s  Emulsion? 
Because  it  stops  the  irrita¬ 
tion,  soothes  the  tissues  and 
heals  the  affected  membranes. 

When  ?  Right  away. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  begins  to 
help  with  the  first  dose. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  IlOWNF.,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 
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Aman  in  Rhode  Island  applied 
the  Standard  Ammoniate, 

Nitrate 

Soda 


to  his  field  of  Timothy,  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre.  He  made  4,800 
pounds  barn-cured  hay  per  acre  more  than  from  a  similar  piece  next  to  it,  which 
had  no  Nitrate.  The  illustration  is  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  two  fields. 

I  want  a  farmer  in  every  county  in  the  United  States  to  make  this  experi¬ 
ment  on  a  smaller  scale.  I  will  furnish  the  Nitrate  of  Soda 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

if  the  farmer  will  use  it  as  I  direct  and  report  actual  results  to  me. 

My  object  is  to  collect  information  about  the  value  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  on  hay 
production  in  every  locality. 

Send  name  and  complete  address  on  PostCard  for  instructions,  conditions 
and  Bulletins  on  Grass  and  other  Crops.  None  but  Post  Card  replies  considered. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  12-16  John.  Street,  New  York 


ACME  .Pulverizing  Harrow 

W  Hi  ho  CfncW  an(i  l  evelef. 


SIZES 

3  to  13^4  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 


Sent  on  Trial 


To  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory, 
Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

“An  Ideal  Harrow’* 

I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  SanWa^dsro^'lU^lan/'etci 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Branch  Houses:  1  1 0  Washington  S(.,  CHICACO.  240  7th  Ave.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS.  1 3 1 0  W.  8th  St.  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY,  MO.  215  E.  Jofforson^S^JLOmm/N^LE^^KY.^^C<)r.^Wator_arid  W.  Cay  St...  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


A  Planet  Jr.  For  Every  Garden. 

No.  25  Planet  Jr.  is  a  combination  of  tools  right  after  the  gardener’s  own  heart.  The  illustra¬ 
tion  below  on  the  left  suggests  its  many  uses.  Note  it  set  up  as  a  planter  for  either  hill  or  drill 
seeding.  It  is  but  a  minute’s  work  to  convert  it  into  a  Single  or  Double  Wheel  Hoe.  Cultivator 
or  Plow.  Its  marker  is  perfection.  It  plants  in  Hills  or  drills  4,  6,  8.  12  or  24  inches  apart.  Ia 
other  forms  it  is  a  matchless  tool  for  surface  work,  weed  killing,  cultivating,  furrowing,  ridging, 
throwing  earth  to  or  from  row,  etc.  It  comprises  about  every  need  of  the  gardener. 

No.  16  Planet  Jr.,  a  lighter  and  less  expensive  tool  than  the  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  does  similar 
work,  except  seeding,  but  in  a  different  way.  The  rakes  are  valuable  additions,  each  serving 
a  special  purpose.  Handles  adjust  for  height,  and  by  setting  the  wheel  to  one  side,  both  sidea 
.of  the  row  can  be  cultivated  atone  time.  Write  to-day  for  our  new  1904  Catalogue. 

.It  shows  the  full  “Planet  Jr.”  line  embracing  Plain  and  Combined  Seeders, 

Wheel  Hoes,  Hand  Cultivators,  Walking  Cultivators,  Harrows,  One  and 
W  Two-IIorse  Riding  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Cultivators,  etc.  More 

kS?  X 


than  one  hundred  illustrations,  including  sixteen  beautiful  half 
.  tones  from  photographs  showing  home  and  foreign  farm 


and  garden  scenes 


It  is  a  book  full  of  interest  to  all 
gardeners. 

Free  For  The  Asking. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.u 
Box  1107-V 
1  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


TWO  CROP  ESSENTIALS 

are  cultivation  and  keeping  down  weed3. 
More  important  than  deep  cultivation  is 
keeping  the  surface  stirred,  breaking  the 
crust  duo  to  rains,  and  allowing  the  light, 
air,  moisture  and  warmth  to  penetrate 
quickly  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  plant. 

.  For  doing  just  these  things  the  ideal  imple¬ 
ment  is  the 

If  rYCTIIMr  Adjustable  Weedei* 

■  »  I™  ■  w  1  v  !l  E_  and  Shallow  Cultivator 

It  kills  the  weeds  at  first  showing,  the  top  soil  Is  pulverized  and  kept  mellow,  the  plant  roots  are  not 
disturbed  and  the  moist  soil  is  not  brought  up  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Adjustable  in  width.  Narrows  to  30 
Inches,  widens  to  7J4  foot.  Strong  and  steady  running.  Furnished  either  with  round  teeth  or  with  fiat 
to  suit  different  soils,  as  we  are  licensed  to  manufacture  the  famous  Hallock  llat  tooth.  Writ©  today  for 
catalog  and  booklet  of  field  scenes  showing  half  tono  pictures  from  photographs  ot  woodor  in  actual  uso. 

Both  tree  for  the  asking. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  1547  N,  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


66 NEW  RIVAL” 

Loaded  Black  Powder  Shells 

shoot  stronger  and  reload  better 
than  any  other  black  powder 
shells  on  the  market,  because 
they  are  loaded  more  carefully 
and  made  more  scientifically. 
Try  them.  They  are 

THE  HUNTER’S  FAVORITE 
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GERMAN  COACH  HORSES. 

On  the  first  page  this  week  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Hannibal  2127 — a  fine  specimen 
of  the  above  mentioned  breed.  Hanni¬ 
bal  is  six  years  old  and  is  a  noted  prize 
winner,  having  won  first  at  many  State 
fairs  and  at  the  International  lave  Stock 
Show.  He  is  owned  by  J.  Crouch  &  Son, 
Lafayette,  Ind.  The  German  Coach 
horses  are  becoming  well  known  to 
handlers  of  fine  animals.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  picture,  they  are  strong 
beautiful  horses  with  great  power  and 
strong  action.  The  following  facts  are 
given  about  them: 

The  great  German  Coach  horses  are  ths 
finest  coach  horses  in  the  world,  the  result 
of  breeding  in  one  line  for  a  great  length 
of  time.  This  is  a  coach  horse  of  the  high¬ 
er  type.  His  points  are  advantageously 
placed  with  deep  and  well  proportioned 
body,  strong  and  clear  bone  under  the 
kr.ee,  and  his  feet  open,  sound  and  tough. 
He  possesses  fine  knee  ac.ion,  lifts  his  feet 
high,  which  gives  elegance  to  his  pace  .and 
action:  he  carries  his  head  well;  "his  neck 
being  elevated  and  very  rangy,  long  and 
well  cut  up  at  throttle;  fine  ear,  well  set; 
bread  forehead,  with  large  intelligent  eye; 
fine  disposition  to  carry  both  tail  and  head 
high.  They  run  in  heigh!  from  1G  to  16M> 
hands  high,  weighing  from  1,350  to  1,450 
pounds.  They  mature  very  young  and  are 
fit  for  work  at  two  years  old,  and  for 
breeding  purpose  they  are  horses  that  pro¬ 
duce  all  about  one  size,  all  dark,  deep  color 
and  are  the  only  genuine  coach  and  gen¬ 
eral-purpose  horse.  No  horse  o;*.n  stand 
for  service  in  Germany  unless  he  either 
belongs  to  the  government  or  has  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  soundness,  breeding  and  individual 
appearance,  issued  by  an  examining  gov¬ 
ernment  committee.  The  owner  of  a  com¬ 
missioned  stallion  is  liable  to  prosecution 
if  he  has  in  the  same  stable  a  non-com¬ 
missioned  stallion,  although  he  pray  be 
simply  used  for  farm  work.  When  a  horse 
has  such  certificate  he  may  stand  for  ser¬ 
vice  anywhere  in  the  Empire. 

As  everyone  knows  the  prices  offered 
for  good  horses  have  seldom  been  equal¬ 
ed  in  this  country,  while  no  one  wants 
to  buy  a  “plug.”  These  beautiful  Ger¬ 
man  horses  will  command  respect — and 
money — wherever  their  blood  shows. 


HORSE  WITH  INDIGESTION. 

Give  a  remedy  for  weak  bowels  in  a 
horse  that  scours  if  driven  far  or  fast. 

New  York.  reader. 

Chronic  indigestion  is  a  difficult  com¬ 
plaint  to  handle.  Light  feed,  moderate 
watering  and  careful  driving  are  essen¬ 
tials.  As  to  just  what  food  can  be  given 
depends  upon  the  individual  horse.  Some 
cannot  use  wheat  feed  without  injury, 
and  oats  with  a  little  oil  meal,  a  pound 
or  less  per  day,  may  prove  best.  The 
following  makes  a  good  tonic.  0::e  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  oil  meal,  five  pounds  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal,  five  pounds  Epsom  salts, 
five  pounds  salt,  four  pounds  gentian, 
four  pounds  saltpeter,  two  pounds  pep¬ 
per,  three  pounds  fenugreek.  The  char¬ 
coal  is  a  good  absorbent  of  gases,  and 
indigestion  is  sure  to  produce  gas.  The 
gentian  is  an  active  tonic  and  may  be 
depended  upon  to  give  essentially  the 
same  result  that  quinine  does  for  man. 
The  reader  will  quickly  see  the  value  of 
the  other  ingredients,  especially  the  pep¬ 
per,  which  is  a  stomachic  of  value.  This 
compound  will  cost  about  five  cents  per 
pound.  A  half  pound  or  a  trifle  less, 
twice  a  day,  would  be  a  fair  dose. 


BEARDED  BARLEY  FOR  HORSES. 

Will  it  hurt  a  horse  to  feed  him  barley  hay, 
bearded  barley,  cut.  green  but  after  the  heads 
had  formed?  I  sent  for  beardless  seed  but 
found  af.er  it  was  grown  that  it  was  the 
bearded  kind.  Chewing  some  grains  of 
barley  that  ripened  among  the  oats  the 
barbs  stuck  to  my  mouth  so  that  I  had 
to  use  my  finger  to  get  them  out;  and  I 
am  afraid  it  might  cause  impaction  of  the 
bowels  if  fed  to  a  horse.  What  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  your  readers?  o.  a.  c. 

Willington,  Conn. 

I  have  not  in  mind  a  case  where  the 
circumstances  were  known  that  trouble 
came  from  barley  beards,  but  it  is  often 
said  that  they  are  dangerous  to  horses. 
We  have  fed  barley  straw  and  barley 
hay  and  barley  chaff  to  cows  without 
danger  or  loss.  If  I  had  barley  straw 
and  it  was  necessary  to  feed  it,  I  should 
do  so,  using  as  a  safeguard  a  thorough 
shaking  before  feeding.  If  the  effect 


upon  the  human  tongue  was  a  guide  to 
the  safety  of  animal  feeding,  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  animals  would  get  a  very 
wide  range  of  herbage.  The  very  rough 
surface  and  thick  skin  of  the  tongue  are 
specially  fitted  for  handling  roughage, 
and,  of  couise,  the  digestive  tract  is  cor¬ 
respondingly  able  to  fulfill  its  mission. 

H.  E.  C. 


Bet,t.k  on  Sheep. — The  question  of 
bells  as  a  preventive  against  dogs  is  one 
which  does  not  always  work  out  satis¬ 
factorily.  Although  I  use  bells,  say  three 
to  50  sheep  or  less,  partly  to  prevent  at¬ 
tack  by  dogs  and  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  being  warned  through  the  noise  of 
the  bells  when  the  sheep  are  being  dis¬ 
turbed  from  any  cause,  through  my  per¬ 
sonal  experience  for  30  years  I  would 
not  say  that  bells  keep  the  dogs  away, 
but  would  advise  the  use  of  them  freely. 
Where  dogs  are  bad,  I  would  use  one  to 
every  10  sheep,  and  should  expect  less 
than  one-half  the  loss.  s.  m.  cleaver. 

Washington  Co.,  Pa. 


Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  back,  &c.,  result¬ 
ing  from  collar.saddle  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  &c..  are  in¬ 
stantly  relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

■  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  16,  1899. 

Dear  Sir: — I  bad  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches  on  his  shoulder, 
caused  by  wearing  anew  collar.  Less  thanoue  bottle  of  your  Elixir 
cured  it  after  six  months'  standing.  L.  W.  FISHER. 

Cures  also  curb,  splint,  contracted  coni, all  forms  of 
lameness  and  colic,  distemper,  founder, pneumonia, &c. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book.. 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tattle’s. 
■Avoid  all  bliBters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any 


Ask  the  most  success¬ 
ful  poultrymen. 

Peep-O’-Day 

BROODERS 

have  been  on  the  market 
12  years.  Used  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  best  farms  in 
America.  Catalogue  free. 
Made  only  by 

Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co..  Box  32  Ithaca,  K.  Y. 

EAST  HOMER,  N.  V.,  Sept.  21, 1903. 
Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 

Gentlemen:  I  received  your  shipment  of  three 
No.  2  Peep-O’-Day  Brooders  in  O.  K.  condition,  and 
1  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  think  they  are  the  best 
brooders  manufactured. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FRED  HOWE. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


For  your  own  sake  don’t  buy  an  incubator 
until  you  read  our  book.  It  is  written  by 
the  man  who  knows  most  about  incubating 
— a  man  who  devoted  22  years  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  tells  vital  facts  that  you  must  know 
to  buy  wisely— facts  you  would  not  think  of. 
It  tells  of  Racine  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
of  course,  but  whether  you  buy  ours  or 
another,  the  facts  are  important.  The  man 
who  writes  the  book  made  the  Racine  Incu¬ 
bator.  When  you  learn  what  he  knows  you 
will  want  his  machine,  we  think.  The  book 
is  free — write  to-day  for  it.  Warehouses  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wis. 


$  1  O-S0  For 
I  46  200  Egg 

INCUBATOR 

Perfoci  1b  construction  and 
aotion.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 


OEO.  H.  STAHL,  Qolncy,  III 


NO  GAS  TO  KILL 

Very  little  lamp  gas  in  an  incubator  egg  chamber  often 
kills  every  germ.  No  gas  can  possibly  creep  into  the 

SVRE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 

because  it’s  heated  by  our  rustless,  heavy 
copper,  hot  water  ci  rculator.  Don’t  waste 
money  and  lose  good  eggs  experiment¬ 
ing  with  poor  incubators.  Send  for  free 
catalogue, C  25  and  learn  why  the  Sure 
Hatch  hatches  surr.  Sure  Hutch  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb.  and  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Never  Disappoints 

When  you  put  eggs— fertile  eggs  into  _ 

Ormas  Incubators 

you  are  never  disappointed  with  the 
results.  Not  only  hatches  them  all; 
but  hatches  chicks  that  are  strong, 
lively  and  vigorous.  Guaranteed.  The  cheap¬ 
est,  good  incubator  made.  Catalog  Free. 

L.  A.  BAM  A,  LIGONIER',  INDIANA 

~  SUCCESSFUL 

I  Results  are  what  count.  It  brings 
|  them.  Machine8#that  are  proven, 

!  both  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER. 
May  be  there  are  others,  but  why 
.run  a  hazard!  Eastern  orders 
f  promptly  filled  from  Buffalo.  Cata- 
_  logue  free,  poultry  book  10  cents. 
DES  MOINES  INCB.  CO.,  Dept.  60,  Des  Moines,  la. 


GREIDER’S  FIFE  CATALOGUE 

of  Standard  bred  poultry  for  1904, printed  in  colon, 
fine  ehromo,  suitable  for  framing,  illustrates  and 
describes  60  varieties.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  eggs,  tells  all  about  poultry,  their  di*» 
eases,  lice,  etc.  Tb  la  book  only  1  O  cents. 

B.  H.  CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  in  America  of 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COACH,  PERCHERON-NORMAN 
AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Our  last  importation  of  1903,  consisting  of  100  head  of  German  Coach. 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions,  arrived  at  Lafayette  July  10,  making  three 
importations  last  year.  Our  firsi  importation  of  1904  arrived  at  Lafayette 
by  special  express  January  10.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Lafayette  Stock 
Farm  have  wo  been  aole  to  offer  so  groat  a  lot  of  high-class  stallions,  three  to 
five  years  of  age.  We  select  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  but  good,  sound,  serviceable  horses  that, 
will  do  our  customers  good  and  on  which  we  will  put  a  gilt-edge  guarantee  We  give  long  time  to  responsible 
buyers,  and  our  prices  are  as  low  as  any  responsible  firm  can  sell  them.  Correspondence  invited. 

J.  CROUCH  db  SON,  PROPS.,  LA.FA.YETTE,  INO. 


Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions 

High-Class  Carriage 
and  Coach  Horses 

Berkshire  Hogs 

E.  8.  AKIN, 
Ensenore,  New  York 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  Jacks  and  Jennets  I  ever  owned. 
Some  especial  bargains.  25  reasons  why  farmers 
should  raise  mules.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

^rca.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  U.  F.  D.  No, 2. 


Genuine  CYPHERS  Patented 
INCUBATORS 

ARE  GUARANTEED 

To  hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  egfjs. 

To  produce  larger  and  more  vigorous  chicks, 

To  operate  with  less  oil  and  expense, 

To  require  no  supplied  moisture, 

To  be  self-ventilating,  [lator, 

To  have  a  more  sensitive,  accurate  and  durable  regu- 
To  maintain  a  more  even  temperature. 

To  be  more  strictly  automatic  in  action  and 
To  give  better  results  in  your  hands  than  any  other 
make  or  style  incubator  in  the  world. 

Seven  years  tent  has  proved  our  claims.  We 
back  above  guarantee  by  every  dollar  we  pos¬ 
sess.  If  the  Cyphers  does  not  do  satisfactory 
work  in  your  bands,  you  get  your  money 
back.  Endorsed  and  adopted  by  3G  Govern* 
I  ment  Experiment  Stations  and  used  by  & 
^large  majority  of  the  leading  poultry  men. 
Catalog  for  1 004  free  if  you  name  this  paper. 
Address  nearest  office. 


STRICTLY 
AUTOMATIC 
THROUGHOUT 

Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  New  York.  Boston. 


The  Bantam 


beats ’em  all.  One  customer  writes  he  ob¬ 
tained  01  chicks  from  60  eggs.  The 
Bantam  hatches  every  fertile  egg  every 
time.  Catalogue  proves  1 1 — sent  free. 


Buckeye  Incubator  Co. 


Box,  28,  Springfield,  O, 


Don't  Use  a 
Scrub  Bull. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO 


Booklet  B  1 
gives  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  keep- 
ing  a  pure 
bred  sire  at 
the  head  of 
your  herd. 

Sale  List  B19 
tells  how  you 
may  secure  a 
butter  bred 
bull  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  If  interested  write  for  them. 
See  advertisements  on  page  5, 62  and  76. 

WINTERGREEN  HILL  FARM, 

SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


Wliite  Plains,  3NT.  "ST. 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


BRIARCLIFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEATT. 

BRIARCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
reat  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
tc.,  are  of  the  finest. 

Specialty — Young  Bulls  from  this  great  sire. 
Vlso  Imp.  CHESTER  WUIi’ES  and  Standard-Bred 
BLACK  MINORCAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTEa 
I'*'- Correspondence  solicited. 

U.  E.  ORTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


R  GUARANTEE 

Goes  with  the  old-  original 
Prairie  State  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  uses  them  exclusively. 
Have  won  382  first  prizes.  Our 
free  catalog  interests  poultry 
raisers.  Send  for  it. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Homer  City.  Pa. 


UUU  KtSULTSi 

«Fu«vErH,ct&jir'iissri,a! 

, It  the  eggs  are  right,  you  can’t  make  i 
mistake.  Just  follow  instrnctlons— th 
M  lieilahle  will  do  the  rest  fl  II D  on Tl 

CENTURY  FOULLY  BOOK,  mailed  for  10c,  tella  all  abont  iPJnt 
other  things  you  saouid  know.  We  have  lloyards  of  thoroughbret 

poultry.  liKLLiliLElKCII.&UUDK.  CO., Box  JJ.J01  Quincy, Hi. 


MANN  5  -  LATEST  BONE  C/UTTER 


fetches  eggs  all  winter.  Sent  on 

TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL, 

Nopay  until  you  prove i  t  cutseasier 
ana  faster  than  any  other.  Isn’t! 
that  the  fairest  offerT  Catalogue  free.  I 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

Box  15,  Milford,  Mass.  I 


D  ft  III  TDV1®0000®000 

rUUL  I  n Lssiaasj 

(POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-S 
jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything — I 
(it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you5 
> our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  < 

)  asking — it's  worth  having.  < 

fExcelsior  Wire  St  Poultry  Supply  Co..  < 

>  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Yesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOG  ( 

ftCITU  Til  I  IOC  on  HENS  and  CHICK! 
SUE  A  In  I  U  LIuE  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


f  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas,  bred 

for  show  and  laying  qualities. 
Eggs  from  first  prize  pen,  $1.50  for  15.  Order  now 
AUGUST  VOGELKR,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


0 


Yar’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots.  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets. etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c. 
Ratesfree.  J.A  BERGEY,  Box8, Telford,  Pa 


fl  I  flil  C*  bred  18  Tears  ror  Barred  Rocks 

Swl"  up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free 

■  ■  ■■  ■“  “  The  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  PAY8  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

If.  GRUNDY.  Morrisonvillo,  Ill, 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 

I —  Ill  I  I  ■  ■  — —  I  ■  I  !■■■"  mlm  IWIlriF  !■ 

ICDQCVQ  Five  Reg  Bulls;  7  Reg.  Heifers;  Solid 
JLIluLiu  color;  St.  Lambert  st  ain ;  2tol0months 
old.  J.  ALDUS  HERR.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


for_HOLSTFIN  cattle 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Ballz 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DEIXHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  OMo, 

I HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK.-flfiX 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  listgiving 
|  prices  and  breeding.  W.W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,N.V 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
*  *  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANSv 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM,  Rifton.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  and  grades  all  ages  and  sexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  and  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
Htock  of  all  descriptions. 

MYBR  tfc  SON 

Bridjjeville,  Delaware. 


Berkshire  Sows  Bred  for  April  Farrow. 

Sixteen  head  of  sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  April,' ‘1904, 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  Berkshire  fancier. 
Six  of  the  number  are  a  year  old,  and  have  produced 
fine  litters  In  September.  Also,  40  September  farrowed 
Pigs.  Tabulated  pedigrees,  certificates  of  registry, 
and  transfer  of  ownership  go  with  each  Individual 
sold.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct.* 

l  —  . .  .  MMM  111 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money.* 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


DERKSHTRE  and  C.  WHITE  PIGS,  $5  up.  B. 

D  p.  Rock  Cockerels,  $1,00.  P.  C.  Service  Boars,  No. 
1  Stock.  W.  A.  LOTHKKS,  Lack,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  KHSS 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  fiom  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 

We  still  have  a  few  of  our  choice  Cockerels  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  moderate  prices. 

WHITE  &  RICE.  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y 


EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets,  $1.50:  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5  per 
.00.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free.  ■ 

ZIMMER  BROS.  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,N.  Y. 


Cockerels.W.  Wyan- 
dottes,  Barred  Rocks, 
B.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  B.  Orpingtons,  R. 
I  'Reds,  Pekin  Drakes,  Bronze  Turkey  Gobblers.'  C.  O. 
D-  if  ureferred.  Arthur  McCain  &  Co.,  Delaware,  N.J. 


DUROC- JERSEY  SWINE 

Only  a  few  choice  hogs  for  sale  at  prices  quoted. 
Pigs,  13  weeks  old,  $8  each.  Gilts  and  Service  Boars, $15. 
All  stock  eligible.  L.  C.  HALL,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


flUECTCD  UfUITC  Bargains,  50  Sows  bred,  » 
unbOICIl  finllC  mos.  to  3  y  rs.  old,  $15  to  $40. 
lOSer.  Boars  Cheap.  N.  P.  KERSHNER,  Ansonia,  O 


The  Jersey  Red  Boar 

improves  the  other  breeds  of  hogs  when  used  a  a 
a  cross.  Sows  bred.  Boars,  and  Pigs  for  sale. 
Catalogue  Free. 

Arthur  J,  Collins,  X  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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MANCHESTER’S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Skim-milk  for  Calves  and  Hens. 

Is  skim-milk  of  any  value  for  feeding 
calves  10  months  old,  that  have  not  had 
any  milk  for  several  months?  Do  hens 
need  any  water  when  milk  is  before 
them  all  the  time?  If  so,  why?  H.  c. 

McLane,  Pa. 

Skim-milk  is  all  right  for  calves  of 
any  age,  and  will  help  you  a  great  deal. 
No  grain  will  be  required  with  good 
hay,  as  the  skim-milk  furnishes  easily 
digested  food  for  muscle  and  tissue 
building,  and  is  not  fattening.  It  is  just 
what  they  need.  If  you  start  them  in 
with  a  full  feed  they  will  scour  at  once. 
Use  only  two  or  three  quarts  at  the 
first,  and  increase  up  to  eight  to  10  at 
a  feed.  Our  calves  from  three  to  four 
months  old  had  not  had  milk  for  two 
months  when  one  day  this  week  we  had 
a  surplus,  and  they  received  about 
seven  quarts  each.  The  next  day  nearly 
all  had  diarrhoea.  We  knew  better,  but 
we  shall  tiy  not  to  let  it  occur  again. 
We  should  give  the  hens  water  even  if 
they  had  milk  before  them  all  the  time, 
though  one  of  our  good  hen  men,  a 
neighbor,  does  not.  giving  them  water 
only  after  they  have  cleaned  up  the 
milk  dishes.  We  cannot  give  you  a  real 
solid  answer  as  to  why  they  need  it,  but 
believe  all  animals  crave  water  even  if 
they  have  milk.  Frequently  the  milk  is 
sour  and  loppered  in  Summer,  and  then 
would  hardly  take  the  place  of  water. 
We  know  that  calves  want  water  even 
when  they  have  considerable  milk,  and 
will  do  better  to  have  it.  At  supper  we 
often  drink  two  or  three  glasses  of  milk, 
but  we  crave  water  right  after  supper. 
Suppose  you  give  them  both  and  then 
see  if  they  use  only  the  milk.  It  will 
be  a  good  object  lesson. 

Beet  Pulp  for  Cows. 

Is  the  following  a  well-balanced  ration 
for  IS  cows:  Seventy  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal  and  gluten  feed,  equal  parts;  14 
bushels  beet  pulp;  all  the  stalks  they  will 
clean  up  (half  fodder)?  Cows  are  at  all 
stages  of  freshness,  milking  150  quarts. 

Brighton,  iN.  Y.  s.  b. 

We  think  you  are  using  a  very  good 
ration,  and  should  hardly  advise  any 
change.  The  cows  are  giving  a  good 
flow  of  milk,  considerably  above  the  av¬ 
erage  in  our  vicinity  unless  the  cows  are 
Holsteins.  If  you  are  getting  the  beet 
pulp  at  a  reasonable  price  your  ration 
for  milk  is  not  a  costly  one.  At  the  most 
the  grain  per  quart  of  milk  should  not 
exceed  over  nine-tenths  cent  per  quart, 
it  might  be  less,  it  is  not  high.  The 
35  pounds  each  of  cotton-seed  and  glu¬ 
ten  feed  would  analyze  in  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  for  each  cow  about  as  follows, 
averaging  2  1-5  pounds  each : 

Pro-  Carbo- 

tein.  hydrates.  Fat. 


Cotton-seed  . 87  .45  .20 

Gluten  . 62  1.12  .16 


We  do  not  know  weight  per  bushel  of 
your  beet  pulp,  but  assume  that  each 
cow  gets  about  40  pounds  per  day,  and 
eats  up  fairly  clean  at  least  15  pounds 
per  day  of  the  corn  fodder.  These  would 
analyse  as  follows: 


Pro¬ 

Carbo¬ 

tein. 

hydrates. 

Fat. 

40  lbs.  beet 

pulp  . 24 

2.92 

.02 

15  lbs.  corn 

fodder..  .73 

5.19 

.02 

We  assume  you  are  not  giving  each 
cow  the  same  amount  of  grain,  but  the 
more  they  give  the  more  grain  you  give 
each  individual. 

Winter  or  Summer  Dairying. 

Which  is  preferable,  to  nave  the  cows 
fresh  in  the  Spring  (February-March)  ur 
in  the  Fall  (October-November)?  I  have 
generally  had  them  calve  in  the  Fall,  and 
find  that  when  turned  out  in  the  Spring 
they  are  nearly  the  same  as  fresh  again, 
whereas  when  they  calve  in  early  Spring 
they  fall  off  perceptibly  during  August, 
and  September,  while  the  Fall  cow  has 
maintained  the  flow  during  relatively  the 
same  time  from  calving.  We  sell  our 
cream  to  the  creamery  and  receive  from 
two  to  three  cents  more  per  pound  for 
butter  fat  in  the  Spring  than  in  the  Fall. 
We  do  not  feed  silage.  1  would  like  to 
hear  from  dairymen.  o.  w.  k. 

Monmouth,  Me. 

Your  letter  tells  the  story  about  as  we 
see  it.  For  one  situated  as  you  seem  to 
be  you  are  working  on  the  right  plan. 
For  best  results  we  like  to  have  our 
cows  come  in  just  as  soon  as  they  are  on 
a  steady  Winter  ration,  usually  about 
last  of  October  or  first  of  November.  If 
they  come  in  a  little  earlier  the  changes 
in  feed  about  time  they  come  into  barn 
will  sometimes  throw  them  out  quite  a 
little.  Spring  cows  are  usually  only 
flush  during  flush  feed  of  May  and  June, 
and  the  time  of  year,  August,  when 
hardest  to  make  milk,  you  are  beginning 
to  dry  off  the  Winter  dairy  but  expect 
considerable  of  the  Spring  cows  and 
they  do  not  come  tip  to  expectations.  An 
added  advantage  also  is  that  if  you  raise 
calves  early  Winter  is  much  the  better 


time  to  start  them.  We  can  see  where 
some  dairymen  who  are  getting  a  low 
price  for  milk  or  selling  to  a  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  might  make  more  profit  to  get  ail 
they  possibly  could  from  Spring  cows 
on  pasturage  and  rowen  feed,  allowing 
them  to  dry  late  in  Fall  and  early  Win¬ 
ter,  and  feeding  nothing  but  hay  through 
the  Winter.  We  should  not  like  this 
plan,  but  where  men  get  considerably 
less  than  three  cents  per  quart,  as  we 
know  many  do  for  whole  milk  made  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  barn,  it  is  almost  out  of 
the  question  to  buy  much  grain.  Whj 
riot  build  a  silo?  As  the  boys  say,  “it's 
great”  for  producing  economical  milk. 

Some  Feeding  Questions. 

Why  cannot  we  get  gluten  meal  any 
more?  The  feed  dealer  says  the  mill 
burned  down. 

The  feed  dealer  is  right,  but  we  have 
been  informed  that  the  mills  can  make 
a  good  deal  more  money  by  using  all  the 
lefuse  part  of  the  corn,  including  the 
hull,  by  turning  it  out  as  gluten  feed 
rather  than  meal.  The  feed  is  now 
quite  a  little  heavier  than  formerly.  One 
glucose  mill  did  burn  up,  and  this  one 
mill  made  a  good  story  to  tell  why  it 
has  practically  gone  out  of  market. 

I  am  feeding  dried  distillers’  grains, 
said  to  be  made  from  corn,  and  last 
Winter  they  gave  excellent  results,  but 
do  not  seem  to  have  same  effect  this 
year.  Why  is  it  so? 

If  you  will  examine  them  closely  you 
may  find  that  there  are  some  oat  and 
rye  hulls  in  them,  and  the  analysis  is 
probably  not  as  good.  They  may  also 
be  adulterated  with  rye  disti  lers’  grains, 
which  have  a  lower  protein  and  fat  an¬ 
alysis  and  are  not  as  good  for  milk.  It 
seems  to  be  quite  the  fashion  to  put  a 
feed  on  the  market  with  a  good  char¬ 
acter  (analysis)  back  of  it.  After  a  trade  j 
is  worked  up  and  things  are  going 
smoothly  the  quality  is  reduced  in  order 
to  make  more  money.  Insist  on  getting 
an  analysis  with  all  the  feeds  you  buy, 
and  if  in  doubt  send  a  sample  to  your 
experiment  station,  expressing  your 
doubts,  and  they  will  usually  be  glad  to 
look  into  the  matter  for  you. 

Does  it  pay  to  feed  a  variety  to  cows? 
We  think  it  does,  and  use  four  and 
sometimes  five  varieties  of  grain  in  a 
mixture  for  the  cows.  We  think  they 
like  it  better.  Sometimes  a  food  that 
has  a  high  analysis  and  is  a  good  milk 
producer  is  not  very  palatable  to  the 
cow,  but  when  mixed  with  some  other 
food  the  cow  eats  the  mixture  readily. 
Pancakes  clear  would  not  go  very  fast, 
but  give  us  good  butter  and  real  maple 
syrup  with  them  and  they  get.  out  of 
sight  quickly.  In  the  coarse  fodders, 
where  one  has  say  hay  and  corn  fodder, 
we  prefer  to  give  some  of  each  daily 
rather  than  feeding  all  of  one  kind  un¬ 
til  gone,  then  using  the  other.  Some 
have  thought  that  to  feed  a  variety  they 
must  change  foods  every  day.  This  is 
not  what  is  meant.  Changes  usually 
cost  money,  as  they  break  up  the  cows’ 
habit,  and  cows  are  very  strict  follow¬ 
ers  of  habit.  What  is  meant  is  to  have 
a  good  variety  of  foods  and  feed  the 
same  food  day  after  day,  varying  only 
the  quantity  as  determined  by  what  the 
cow  eats  readily  and  the  milk  she  turns 
out. 

The  Value  of  Blood. 

What  could  I  afford  to  pay  per  barrel 
for  blood  fresh  from  the  slaughter  house, 
and  how  treat  it.  some  for  feeding  but 
mostly  for  fertilizer?  There  are  two 
slaughter  houses  near  here  with  cement 
floors  and  drain  where  all  blood  and  liquid 
matter  is  run  off.  1  think  I  could  arrange 
to  buy  it,  but  do  not  know  ho>/  xo  treat 
it  or  what  it  is  worth.  t.  l.  f. 

Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 

The  blood  from  slaughter  houses  will 
make  good  fertilizer  if  it  can  be  proper¬ 
ly  kept,  but  I  should  think  you  could  get 
more  out  of  it  by  using  it  at  once  for 
feeding  hogs.  A  little  might  be  fed  to 
hens,  but  too  much  will  upset  them  at 
once  as  it  would  the  hogs.  We  should 
not  want  to  feed  the  blood  to  cows  or 
<alves  in  fresh  state,  and  to  rig  up  some¬ 
thing  to  dry  it  would  be  expensive.  If 
dried  by  direct  heat  it  will  be  hard  arid 
leathery.  Dried  blood  is  rich  in  nitro¬ 
gen  and  when  found  in  market  commer¬ 
cially  dried  is  worth  from  $25  to  $35  per 
ton.  Probably  in  the  slaughter  houses 
you  mention  it  would  be  mixed  with 
other  waste  and  more  or  less  water,  and 
would  be  variable  in  quality.  The  fresh 
blood  would  be  from  85  to  90  per  cent 
water,  so  that  for  fertilizer  you  could 
not  afford  to  pay  very  much  more  than 
for  rich  stable  manure  made  from  cows 
fed  good  grain.  We  should  try  compost¬ 
ing  it  with  other  manure  unless  we 
could  use  it  at  once  for  feeding  as  be¬ 
fore  mentioned.  We  should  not  want  to 
take  it.  at  all  for  fertilizer  unless  we 
could  buy  it  cheap.  It  decays  rapidly 
and  the  odors  such  material  leave  be¬ 
hind  wo  should  want  as  far  away  from 
the  farm  as  possible. 

II.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


THE  WORLD’S  STANDARD  OF  MERIT 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


THE  DE  LAVAL  was  the  original  Cream  Separator  and  has 
always  kept  a  big  lead.  It  has  always  been  in  a  class  by 
itself.  Its  sales  have  spread  all  over  the  world  and  doubled 
nearly  every  year,  l  or  25  years  other  makes  of  separators 
have  come  and  gone,  and  the  merit  of  each  has  always  been 
measured  by  comparison  with  the  De  l  aval. 

And  so  it  is  in  1904  —  the  De  Laval  superiority  is  greater 
than  ever  before.  Protecting  patents  and  25  years  of  experience 
help  to  make  and  keep  it  so.  For  the  same  cost  De  Laval 
machines  offer  at  east  double  value  in  efficiency  and  durability 
over  all  possible  competition. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  NAME  OF  NEAREST  AGENT 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

II  &  1  1  IlT'iinim  81  . 
•SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortland t  Street 9 
NEW  YORK. 


121  Youvllle  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO 

248McI>*rmot  Avenue 
WINNIPEG. 
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Buy  a  U.  S.  and  proVe  it. 


H  rite  Jor  illustrated  catalogues 


For  Western  Customers  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  I  .a  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  Address  all  letters  to 


Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


It  s  the 
Early  Bird 
that  Catches 
the  Worm!’ 


The  Success 


The  Manure  Spreader  which  re¬ 
sults  from  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  building. 


Doubles  Manure  V aJvies. 


For  26  years  we  have  manufactured  the  Kemp  Manure 
Spreader.  It  is  the  machine  that  made  mechanical  spreading 
of  manure  a  success.  Its  fame  has  become  world  wide.  We 
still  manufacture  it  in  its  improved  form.  The  “Success"  em¬ 
bodies  all  the  advantages  of  the  celebrated  Kemp,  with  certain 
improvements,  which  make  it  the  unquestioned  peer  of  all 
spreaders. 

lie  MiccSaa  is  the  spreading  of  all  manures,  no  mat- 
IlS  rJlSSlOIi  ter  what  the  character  or  condition,  and 
all  commercial  fertilizers.  Makes  the  manure  go  twice  as  far 
and  secures  better  results.  Its 

1  li*  are  positive  in  character,  tested 

Special  features  and  proven  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal.  Among  them  are  its  Beater  Freeing  Device,  Direct  Chain 
Gearing  of  Beater,  Separate  Control  and  Working  of  Beater 


and  Apron,  Automatic  Return  of  Apron,  Device  to  Regulate 
Quantity  ot  Manure  Spread,  etc. 

|a  If  **  nrllirtrf  is  all  from  the  scat.  It  spreads  any 
IIS  flalV tiling  quantity  Tier  acre,  changes  to  fast  or 
slow  instantly,  unloads  in  3  to  o  minutes,  stops  apron  and 
ceases  spreading  while  beater  revolves  full  speed  for  bridge 
and  swale  crossings,  etc. 

*s  ^est  P058^®  ^rom  materials 
construction  proven  best  by  experience.  Every  part 
positive  and  perfect  working;  draft  the  lightest,  least  breakages 
and  repairs.  Made  in  4  sizes.  We 

p  ni.  to  replace  free  any  part  breaking  from  de- 

uuaramee  fective  material  or  workmanship. 

The  Success  Catalogue  fully  describing  and  showing  why 
superior,  with  valuable  chapter  on  fertilizing,  mailed  free. 


KEMP  BURPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  38,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


Works  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps. 
Makes  a  Clean  Sweep 
of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. 

A  man,  boy  ami  a  horse  can 
operate  it.  No  heavy  chains 
or  roils  to  handle.  You  can¬ 
not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax¬ 
es  on  unproductive  timber 
land.  Illustrated  catalogue 
Free,  Riving  prices,  terms 


PolUjui  Ordinary  Grub  In  1^  Minutes.  ft 

and  testimonials.  Also  full  ft 
information  regarding  our  a 

X.  L.  Grubber.  \ 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  \  ft 
STUMP  MACHINE,  ft 
2-HORSE  HAWKEYE ► 

and  other  appliances  for  ft 
clearing  timber  land.  ft 


Ml  LSK  Sth Addrew  Milne  Broa.  forSHETLAWD  PORtCat^ogue.^ 
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PRODUCING  EGGS  IN  WINTER. 
Methods  of  a  Successful  Man. 

Part  ii. 

Poi  ltrv  Quarters. — The  entire  flock 
is  housed  in  two  separate  apartments 
which  are  by  no  means  ideal.  The  larg¬ 
er  of  these  is  a  room  12x28  feet,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  northwestern  end  of  the 
basement  of  a  bank  barn.  Necessarily 
the  windows  are  in  the  northwest  and 
southwest  sides;  hence,  they  are  not 
well  adapted  for  the  admission  of  either 
sunshine  or  ventilation.  These  defects 
are  reduced  by  a  door  which  opens  to 
the  southeast  under  the  “overshot”  of 
the  barn.  This  door  is  fitted  with  a 
screen,  hence  can  be  left  open  when 
necessary.  The  rear  wall  of  this  room 
of  course  is  of  stone,  the  other  three  are 
of  matched  boards.  The  floor  consists  of 
packed  clay,  except  a  section  12x12  feet 
in  the  rear,  which  is  of  boards;  this  is 
occupied  by  the  roost.  As  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  from  its  location,  thk  room  is  just 
barely  dry  enough  not  to  give  trouble. 
The  smaller  is  a  house  of  the  common 
shed-roof  construction,  measuring  7x30 
feet.  This  is  built  of  rough  boards  and 
battened.  It  has  a  good  exposure,  but 
is  too  high  and  narrow,  which  makes  it 
colder  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The 
floor  is  of  clay  throughout.  The  roost  in 
this  house  occupies  a  space  of  7x10  feet. 
In  each  house  the  perches  are  low,  18 
inches,  are  built  in  one  piece  trestle 
fashion  and  rest  on  the  floor,  so  they 
are  easily  kept  free  from  lice  and  moved 
for  cleaning  the  house.  Besides  the 
roosts  the  furnishings  in  each  house  con¬ 
sist  of  a  row  of  a  dozen  nest  boxes,  a 
self-feeding  shell-box,  a  galvanized  iron 
trough  for  water,  a  box  for  the  dust  bath 
and  several  wooden  troughs  for  feeding 
mash.  There  is  nothing  about  the  build¬ 
ings  that  may  not  be  arranged  or  built 
on  almost  any  farm  at  moderate  cost. 
The  space  not.  occupied  by  the  roosts  is 
covered  with  a  litter  of  forest  leaves,  in 
which  all  the  grain  is  fed.  I  have  never 
found  anything  near  so  well  adapted  to 
the  purpose  as  leaves. 

General  Care. — Once  a  week  the 
floors  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  ma¬ 
nure  is  scraped  up,  the  soiled  litter  re¬ 
moved,  the  whole  floor  swept  and  then 
fresh  leaves  put  in.  This  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  and  must  not  be  postponed,  as 
nothing  will  cause  hens  to  lose  then* 
tone  and  vigor  more  quickly  than  eating 
from  foul  litter.  Of  course  ventilation  is 
freely  given  by  opening  windows  or 
screened  door  so  as  not  to  cause  a  draft. 
In  severe  weather  all  is  kept  close,  ven¬ 
tilating  thoroughly  two  or  three  times  a 
day  when  the  hens  are  busy.  Clean  water 
is  given  every  morning  and  warm  water 
added  when  cold  enough  to  freeze.  The 
dust  bath  is  renewed  once  in  two  weeks. 
No  roosters  are  kept  in  the  flock.  The 
food  consists  of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  corn- 
chop  and  bran,  beef  scrap,  cabbage,  hay 
and  milk.  The  quantity  the  hens  will 
eat  Araries  with  the  number  of  eggs  pro¬ 


duced;  but  last  Winter,  when  the  flock 
was  at  its  best,  and  the  quantity  of  food 
had  been  the  same  for  more  than  a 
month,  I  took  a  note  of  the  exact  quan¬ 
tity,  and  comparing  this  with  the 
amount  fed  this  season  since  they  are  in 
full  laying  condition,  1  find  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same.  The  quantity  for  100 
hens  per  day  is  about  as  follows:  Corn, 
314  quarts;  oats,  six  quarts;  wheat,  five 
quarts;  corn  chop  and  bran,  mixed  equal 
parts  by  weight  for  the  mash,  six  quarts; 
beef  scrap,  one  pint  every  second  day; 
cabbage,  three  or  four  small  to  medium 
heads.  About  a  peck  of  hay  shatterings, 
mostly  clover,  such  as  collects  where 
hay  is  thrown  dotvn,  is  given  every  few 
days. 

Feetun’g  System. — Not  less  important 
than  the  variety  and  quantity  of  food  is 
its  proper  distribution  throughout  the 
day.  In  this  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
conditions  in  the  Spring  that  usually  in¬ 
duce  the  laziest  hen  to  lay.  The  warm 
weather,  new  grass  and  insects  coax  her 
out,  and  she  eats  all  day  long,  but  only 
a  little  at  a  time,  she  becomes  interested 
and  busy.  That  is  the  vital  point.  No 
moping  hen  ever  laid  many  eggs.  With 
these  facts  in  view  the  hens  are  fed  lit- 
lle  and  often,  six  times  in  a  day,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Early  in  the  morning  they  are 
given  iy2  quart  of  oats.  They  wake  up 
and  take  some  exercise  scratching  for 
this,  and  then  at  eight  o’clock  they  get 
their  mash.  At  10  o’clock  1V2  quart  of 
oats  are  again  given  and  the  same  at  2 
P.  M.  The  noon  feed  consists  of  two 
quarts  of  wheat  and  the  evening  feed, 
which  is  intended  to  be  all  they  will  eat, 
is  3%  quarts  of  corn,  three  quarts  of 
wheat  and  1*4  quart  oats.  The  cabbage 
is  invariably  fed  in  the  evening  after  the 
grain.  Milk  and  beef  scrap  are  mixed  in 
the  mash.  I  have  found  mangels  a  fair 
substitute  for  cabbage.  Caution  should 
be  exercised  not  to  overfeed  either  of 
these  or  any  other  “greens,”  as  it  is  sure 
to  cause  a  derangement  of  appetite.  If 
will  be  noticed  that  oats  are  fed  in  small 
quantities  and  often.  I  consider  them  a 
very  important  part  of  the  ration  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  bulk,  but  experience  has 
made  me  cautious  of  feeding  any  large 
quantity  at  a  time.  Now,  to  those  not 
accustomed  to  giving  any  but  the  most 
01  dinary  care  to  their  hens,  the  forego¬ 
ing  may  seem  like  all  too  much  “fuss 
and  feathers”  to  obtain  eggs  even  in 
Winter;  but  the  hen  irust  has  its  price 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  eggs  can  be  had  in 
quantity  for  much  less.  After  all  if  the 
work  is  done  methodically  it  is  not  such 
an  endless  round  as  may  at  first  appear. 
Thus,  in  beginning  the  morning  chores, 

1  first  give  the  hens  their  bit  of  oats,  a 
“scratch”  we  call  it,  after  doing  the  oth¬ 
er  work  the  mash  is  given.  The  noon 
feed  comes  in  with  the  rest  of  the  stock 
feeding.  The  evening  chores  are  begun 
by  giving  the  hens  their  grain,  then  af¬ 
ter  gathering  the  eggs  the  cabbage  is 
distributed.  This  leaves  no  extra  run¬ 
ning  after  the  chickens,  but  to  give  them 
their  “scratch”  at  10  and  two  o’clock. 


This  requires  but  a  few  minutes  when 
I  am  about  the  barn,  and  when  in  the 
field  pruning  or  absent  from  home  my 
wife  says  it  gives  her  exercise  as  well  as 
the  hens.  Some  one  will  be  sure  to  ask 
what  is  to  be  done  if  the  hens  lack  ap¬ 
petite.  I  must  say  I  have  had  little  trou¬ 
ble  in  this  line.  It  is  natural  for  hens 
to  eat  heartily  if  conditions  are  right. 
If  they  are  fed  lightly  and  often  during 
the  day,  with  a  full  feed  at  night,  a  pro¬ 
per  ration  of  proper  bulk;  if  protected 
from  drafts  and  floors  are  kept  clean;  if, 
when  making  a  change  of  food,  care  is 
taken  to  feed  sparingly  at  first  there 
should  be  little  trouble.  I  have  never 
had  anything  so  serious  but  what  was 
easily  corrected  by  feeding  scantily  for 
a  day  or  two.  Perhaps  the  old  saying: 
“Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  suc¬ 
cess”  does  not  apply  better  anywhere 
than  to  managing  hens  in  Winter,  but  I 
think  where  the  vigilance  is  exercised 
the  success  is  sure.  i>.  l.  hartman. 

Pennsylvania. 


“Billings  has  a  thermometer  that  in¬ 
variably  runs  to  extremes.  When  the 
temperature  is  at  zero  Billings’s  ther¬ 
mometer  always  goes  several  degrees  be¬ 
low.  When  the  July  heat  reaches  90, 
Billings’s  thermometer  indicates  95.” 
“Where  does  it  hang?”  “I  don’t  think 
hanging  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  It’s 
the.  way  it  lies.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  STOCK  FEED 

BETTER  THAN  MANUELS 
Breustedt’s  “Elite”  and  “Elite  A”  Sugar  Beet 
Seeds  yield  1500  to  2500  bushels  per  acre 

]4  lb.,  25c;  ^lb.,40c;  lib. ,75c;  2  lbs.,  »1.25;  4  lbs., 
$2.25 — by  mail,  prepaid.  6  lbs..  $1.75;  10  lbs.,  $5.00; 
25  lbs.,  $6.00  :  50  lbs.,  $11.00;  110  lbs.,  $20.00-by  freight 
or  express,  not  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

K.  C.  POST,  M.  E.,  DUNDEE,  MICH. 
Sole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

that  the  empire 

Stock  &  Poultry  Food 

Is  guaranteed  the  bestor  yonr 
money  back,  and  is  sold 
direct  to  consumers  at  a 
sa  .Ingot  morethan  50  percent. 
Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

EMPIRE  FOOD  CO., 

54  Elizabeth  St,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  SILO  IS 
THE  INDIANA  SILO 

because  made  right,  of  best 
...  _  „  materials;  scientific,  practi¬ 

cal,  lasting.  Buy  no  Silo  till  you  are  posted  about 
the  Imlliinn.  Free  Catalogue,  letters  from 
users,  and  all  about  It,  If  you  write. 

INDIANA  MILO  CO.,  ANDEKSON,  IXI). 


SILOS 

«  904, 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood, 

II  n  11/  to  bnlld,  plant,  fill  and 
II  U  It  feed.  Your  post  office  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  Illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  on  silos  and  silage  and  |/Nn\A) 
many  things  you  should  l\  II  U  II 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Coa, 
Michigan. 


When  you  write  advertisers  menti  n  The 
R.N.-Y.  and  ycu  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  ISth  pag  . 


The 
only 
Mower 
with  a 
Floating 
^■Main  Frame-^ 

If  you  have  never  used  a 
Walter  A.  Wood  Mower, 
you  can’t  appreciate  the  dif¬ 
ence  between  its  work  and 
that  of  a  rigid-frame  mower. 
The  floating  frame  costs 
more  to  build  w  hich  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  reason  that  other 
makers  do  not  adopt  it.  It 
costs  you  no  more,  how¬ 
ever,  and  will  earn  enough 
in  hay  and  horseflesh  saved 
to  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time. 

Practise  real  economy 
this  year  and  buy  a 

WALTER  A.  WOOD 

Handsome,  new,  illustrated 
catalog  of  Walter  A.  Wood 
Mowers,  Rakes,  Tedders, 
Reapers,  Grain  and  Corn 
Binders  free  for  the  asking. 

See  the  nearest  Walter  A. 

Wood  agent  or  write  direct  to 

WALTER  A.  WOOD 
MOWING  6c  REAPING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
Hoosick  Falls,  New  York. 

Repairs  furnished  for  Walter 
A.  Wood  Machines  of  any  date 


■ 


Wo  own  “International  Stock  Food  Farm,”  which  is 
loc&tod  12  miles  from  Minneapolis  and  contains  650 
acres.  We  feed  “International  Stock  Food”  every  day 
to  all  our  World  Champion  Stallions,  Dan  Patch  1:56K, 
Directum  2:05 and  Iloy  Wilkes  2:061$;  and  also  to  our 
Younq  Stalu OX8,  Brood  Marks,  Colts,  Work  Horses, 
Cattle  and  Hogs.  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD” 
8  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT  is  Prepared  from  Roots, 
Herbs,  Seeds  and  Barks  and  Won  the  Highest  Medal  at 
Paris  Exposition  in  1900  as  a  High-Class  vegetable, 
medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  to  stock  in  small 
amounts  as  an  addition  to  the  regular  feed.  It  is  a 
Great  Aid  in  Growing  or  Fattening  stock  becauso  it 


SHORTHORN  TEST  asa 8  YEARS 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Navarre,  Ohio. 

Gents: — I  have  been  feeding  “International  Stock  Food’*  to 
my  shorthorn  cattle  and  other  stock  for  over  8  years  and  it  is  all  you 
claim  for  it.  O.  H.  SNYDER,  Breeder  of  shorthorn  cattle. 

Wo  have  Hundreds  orThl^Bazidi^olfsimiiar'ToBiimoniaU'amMViTrPi^^ 

Genuine  and  Unsolicited. 


increases  the  appetite,  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimila¬ 
tion  so  that  each  animal  obtains  moro  nutrition  from 
the  grain  eaten.  We  positively  guarantco  that  its  uso 
will  make  you  extra  money  over  the  usual  Plan  of 
Growing  and  Fattening  stock.  “International  Htoek 
Food”  can  bo  fed  in  safety  to  Horses,  Cuttle,  Sheep, 
Goats,  Flogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigs.  It  will  make 
your  Calves,  Colts  or  Pigs  grow  amazingly  and  will 
keep  them  healthy.  It  is  Absolutely  Harmless  even  if 
taken  into  the  Human  System.  You  insist  on  eating 
the  following  medicinal  ingredients  with  your  Own 
food  at  every  meal:  Table  Salt  is  a  stomach  tonic  and 
worm  medicine,  Table  Popper  is  a  powerful  stimulating 


tonic,  Tablo  Mustard  is  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  Table 
Yinegar  is  a  diuretic.  You  eat  these  modicinal  ingred¬ 
ients  almost  with  every  mouthful  of  your  food,  and  it 
is  proven  that  those  medicines  promote  health  and 
strength  for  people  and  improve  their  digestion.  “la- 
lernalional  Stock  Food”contains  pure  vegetable  medi¬ 
cinal  ingredients  that  are  just  as  safe  and  as  necessary 
an  addition  to  the  regular  feed  of  your  stock  if  you  de¬ 
sire  to  keepthem  in  the  best  possiblo  condition.  “Inter¬ 
national  Stock  Food”  is  endorsed  by  Every  High-Class 
Farm  Paper  and  Over  One  Million  Progressive  Farmers 
and  Stockmen.  It  purifies  the  blood,  stimulates  and 
permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system  so  that  dis¬ 


ease  is  prevented  or  cured.  “International  Stock  Food” 
is  sold  on  a“Spot  Cash  Gaarantee”  by  Fifty  Thonsand 
Dealers  throughout  the  World,  and  has  the  Largest  Bale 
ever  known.  *jTYour  Money  will  be  Promptly  Refund¬ 
ed  in  Any  caso  of  failure.  We  Rcfsr  You  To  Any  Bank 
Or  Wholesalo  House  In  Minneapolis.  *7~Beware  of  the 
many  Cheap  and  Inferior  Imitations  mow  on  the  market! 
No  Chemist  can  separate  and  name  all  the  Different 
powdered  Hosts,  Herbs,  Barks  and  Heed'  that  we  nse  In 
oar  preparations.  Any  Chemist  or  Manufacturer  claim¬ 
ing  to  do  so  Most  be  an  Ignoramus  or  a  Falsifier.  Imita¬ 
tions  Are  Always  Inferior.  Insist  On  Having  The  Gen- 
nine  And  Yon  Will  Always  Obtain  Paying  Results. 


>fe 


N  $300000  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


BOOK  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  2T  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  ME 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Livo  Stock  Picture  WIVInted  In  Six  Brilliant  Colon,  and  Without  tiy  Advertl.lng  on  It.  Size  of  Book  Is  6)4  by  Inches.  It  eo.t  u.  »SOOO  to  hare  onr 
Artieta  and  Engraver,  make  tlieae  Engravinga,  which  are  tho  finest  engravingB  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogi  and  Poultry  that  you  have  ever  Been."  They  are  all  made  from  actual  photographr 
and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illnatrationa  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horaea,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Ooata,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  En¬ 
gravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  It  contains  a  Kinoly  Illustrated  1  eterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  d.scribas  all  common  diseaaos  and  tells 
you  how  to  treat  them.  Tho  Veterinary  Illustrations  arc  large  and  scientific  and  better  than  yon  can  obtain  in  any  other  book  regardless  of  prica. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH  **  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

WE  WILL  MAIL  ONE  COPT  OF  THIS  BOOK  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY'  FREE,  With  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Will  Writ*  Ue  At  Once, Letter  or  Postal  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  QUESTIONS: 

•sr lgt.-NAME  THIS  PAPER,  ■rZnd.-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  OF  THE  CHAMPION  STALLION  DAN  PATCH  ItSSX  («IZ*  21  BY  3s)  MAILED  YOU  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOR 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  In  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  In  $2,000,000. 

776,000  Feotof  Space  in  Our  Now  Factory. 
Contains  Over  16  Acres  of  Space. 


CASH 


we:  will,  pay  you  $i,ooo  in  cash 

IK  WE  EVER  REFUSE  TO  REKI  ND  YOUR  MONEY  ON  OUR  POSITIVE  “CASH  Ol  ARANTEE”  THAT  IS  PRINTED  ON  EVERY  LABEL  OK  THESE  PREPARATIONS.  THEY  ARE  BOLD  BY  BO  IHKI  DEALERS. 

l  r,U|ltr^i  •?*  producer,  and  Insures  good  health  and  rapid  growth  for  all  kinds  of  poultry).  “International  Louse  Killer.’’  “International  tv,.rm  Powder.”  “International  Heave 

Bare.  International  Colic  Cure.  International  Harness  Boap.’  “International  Foot  Remedy.”  “International  Hoof  Ointment.”  “International  Pheno-Cbloro  (A  sure  disinfectant  and  germicide)  .“International 
Compound  Absorbent  (It  cures  curbs,  spavin*,  ete  ,  while  your  horse  works) ,  “Sliver  Pine  Healing  Oil”  (The  wondarfnl  quick  cur*  for  harb-wira  cuts,  kicks,  burns,  etei ,  We  will  bo  Glad  to  Refund  Your  Money  if 
Jheyever  fall  and  weagreeto  accept  your  plain,  written  statement  and  l.ave  the  entire  matter  with  you.  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


Guarantee, 


1904 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Information  Wanted. — The  pre¬ 
vailing  high  prices  for  eggs  this  Win¬ 
ter  give  an  added  interest  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Winter  egg  production.  The 
hen  that  has  laid  an  egg  every  alter¬ 
nate  day  for  the  past  two  months  has 
paid  her  board  for  the  entire  year  in 
most  localities.  How  is  that  for  a 
“target”?  Two  months  work  for  biddy 
and  10  months  for  the  owner.  Almost 
anyone  Would  gladly  take  a  partner 
“on  shares”  at  such  terms.  I  have  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  but  what  some  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  have  flocks  that  have  av¬ 
eraged  50  per  cent  a  day  for  the 
months  of  December  and  January  or 
have  positive  knowledge  of  hens  be¬ 
longing  to  some  one  else  that  have 
done  it.  I  invite  all  such  to  send  me  a 
careful  account  of  the  conditions 
w'hich  brought  about  such  results.  A 
careful  study  and  comparison  of  such 
accounts  in  order  to  find  some  of  the 
essential  requisites  to  success  running 
through  them  all,  will  be  among  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  litera¬ 
ture  extant  on  the  subject.  A  daily 
record  of  even  33%  per  cent  for  the 
two  months  will  be  of  value.  Give 
breed  of  hens,  description  of  quarters 
ih  which  they  are  kept,  amount  and 
kind  of  feed  supplied,  age  of  hens,  etc. 

A  Two-Story  Smoke  House. — I  can 
assure  R.  N.-Y.  readers  that  a  two- 
story  smoke  house  (page  69)  is  entire¬ 
ly  practical,  having  used  just  such  a 
one  for  the  last  25  years  or  more.  The 
first  story  of  ours  is  built  of  stone 
masonry,  about  four  feet  high,  with  a 
door  in  one  side.  On  top  of  this 
masonry  wall  rests  a  thick  flagstone 
covering  the  entire  top,  excepting  a 
few  inches  at  each  end.  Above  this  is 
built  another  story  of  brick,  making  a 
very  neat  and  durable  structure.  A 
number  of  openings  through  the  brick 
walls  on  two  sides  allow  the  escape  of 
some  of  the  heat  and  smoke.  Local  tra¬ 
dition  has  it  that  the  former  owner  who 
built  it  had  trouble  with  his  hams 
“sweating”  before  these  openings  were 
provided.  It  has  worked  with  entire  sat¬ 
isfaction  since  it  came  into  my  posses¬ 
sion.  The  lower  story  is  used  for  stor¬ 
ing  wood  ashes,  with  no  danger  from 
fire. 

Eiog-Bound  Hens. — Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  hens  becoming  egg  bound?  What  is  the 
remedy?  s.  m.  c. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  hens  killed 
that  had  an  accumulation  in  the  oviduct 
of  material  resembling  the  yolks  of  eggs 
sufficient  to  make  more  than  a  dozen 
eggs.  Generally  this  is  hardened  like 
the  yolks  of  hard-boiled  eggs.  Some¬ 
times  there  will  be  a  number  of  sacs 
filled  with  albuminous  matter  resemb¬ 
ling  the  white  of  an  egg.  I  presume 
this  is  what  is  referred  to  as  “egg- 
bound.”  I  do  not  know  the  causes  which 
produce  it,  and  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  cure  except  the  chopping  block. 
Such  hens  show  little  symptom  of  sick¬ 
ness  until  abdomen  becomes  greatly  en¬ 
larged. 

Starting  in  the  Hen  Business.— I  have 
about  eight  acres  of  good  tillable  land,  and 
am  thinking  of  going  into  the  hen  busi¬ 
ness.  How  many  hens  can  one  keep  on 
this,  and  what  would  you  advise  me  to 
raise  for  crops?  Soil  is  gravelly  and  can 
be  made  to  produce  well.  I  wish  to  make 
hens  clear  me  at  least  calculation  $1  each. 
Can  I  do  much  better  than  that  if  I  raise 
nearly  all  the  feed?  I  have  thought  of 
putting  up  silo  and  buying  in  six  or  eight 
new  milkers  in  Fall  and  turning  them  off 
in  Spring  as  I  have  no  pasture,  and  want 
to  till  all  of  my  land.  Station  is  near  at 
hand,  and  paying  $1.20  per  100  at  present 
time  for  milk.  Cows  would  produce  a  good 
supply  of  fertilizer  which  would  save  buy¬ 
ing  to  a  large  extent.  Would  you  advise 
cows  and  hens  or  hens  alone?  I  think 
there  is  more  money  in  the  latter,  r  shall 
breed  White  Wyandottes  exclusively,  as 
I  think  they  are  the  best  for  both  eggs  and 
meat.  j.  d. 

Hubbards ville,  N.  Y. 

This  man  has  not  land  enough  to  raise 
grain  and  supply  home-grown  feed  to  a 
very  large  flock.  He  has  room  enough, 
however,  to  keep  at  least  as  many  as  ono 
man  can  attend  on  purchased  feed.  It  is 
likely  that  his  eight  acres  can  be  plant¬ 
ed  to  some  special  crop,  which  grows 
and  sells  well  in  his  locality,  and  give 
a  better  return  than  with  silage  fed  to 
cows  which  must  be  bought  every  Fall 
and  sold  in  the  Spring.  His  hens  will 
furnish  a  good  quantity  of  excellent  fer¬ 
tilizer.  If  Timothy  hay  sells  well  wilh 
him,  he  can  get.  a  good  return  from  his 
land  in  Timothy  with  little  labor.  Small 
fiuits,  onions,  etc.,  will  give  greater  re¬ 
turns  from  small  areas  in  many  locali¬ 
ties,  but  require  much  more  time  and 
labor. 

What  is  the  outside  number  of  hens, 
\\  bite  Leghorns,  we  could  satisfactorily 
house,  for  laying  purposes,  in  a  building 
n»0  feet  long,  using  the  roosting  pen  and 
scratching  shed  principle,  passage-way  at 
back?  Hens  will  be  confined  absolutely 
to  house,  usually  for  four  or  five  months 
on  account  of  snow.  t.  r.  w. 

Marcellus,  N.  Y. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  at  last  things 
are  beginning  to  move  my  way.  For  a 
long  time  1  got  little  support  in  oppos¬ 


ing  tin#  necessity  of  small  flocks  and 
large  floor  space  as  essential  to  success 
in  profitable  egg  production.  The  cost 
of  the  necessary  buildings  to  house 
enough  hens  to  secure  a  paying  business 
under  the  old  plan  of  scratching  shed 
and  large  floor  space,  has  been  the  great 
obstacle  to  success  in  numberless  cases. 
With  this  reduced  largely  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  food  requirements 
for  egg  production  outside  of  the  natural 
laying  season,  I  look  for  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  whole  poultry  industry. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  world 
should  not  draw  on  the  United  States  for 
supplies  of  eggs,  as  freely  as  it  does  for 
grain,  pork,  beef,  etc.  The  success  of 
Mrs.  Cook  (page  76)  with  125  hens  in  a 
room  10x24  feet,  marks  an  important 
point  in  the  progress  towards  this  de¬ 
sirable  result.  The  success  of  Mrs. 
Crawford  with  her  50  Houdans  in  a  little 
wigwam  made  by  covering  poles  with 
old  barrel  staves  and  tarred  paper  is  an¬ 
other  case  in  point.  I  shall  await  with 
interest  further  particulars  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  Mrs.  Cook’s  hens 
have  accomplished  such  results.  While 
the  high  temperature  maintained  in  the 
house  is  undoubtedly  desirable,  and 
economizes  food  to  some  extent,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  essential.  Mr.  Cook  truly 
says  that  “eggs  are  a  product  of  com¬ 
fort,”  yet  who  shall  say  that  a  well- 
feathered  hen  may  not  sit  in  comfort  in 
a  temperature  much  below  the  freezing 
point?  1  do  not  suppose  I  was  ever  more 
comfortable  in  my  life  than  when  lying 
in  bed  as  a  boy  in  a  low  attic  with  my 
own  frozen  breath  glistening  on  the  low 
wall  above  my  head.  A  hen  as  well  as 
a  robin  knows  enough  to  hide  her  head 
under  her  wing  on  a  cold  night  for  the 
sake  of  comfort.  I  have  seen  many  a 
perch  full  of  hens  on  a  cold  morning, 
when  every  hen  would  have  a  tuft  of 
frosty  feathers  just  back  of  her  wing 
from  her  own  breath.  With  this  long 
digression  readers  will  be  prepared  to 
hear  me  advise  the  above  correspondent 
to  abandon  the  scratching  shed  plan  and 
enclose  the  whole  100  feet  of  his  build¬ 
ing  snug  and  warm,  not  forgetting  prop¬ 
er  ventilation.  I  believe  that  200  hens 
could  safely  be  kept  in  a  room  20x20  feet. 
This  would  be  no  more  crowded  than 
Mrs.  Cook’s  hens.  A  100-foot  house 
would  give  five  such  rooms,  making  1,000 
hens.  Whether  or  not  this  is  the  “out¬ 
side”  number  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
With  a  thousand  hens  comfortably 
housed  in  a  building  only  100  feet  long 
what  a  saving  in  first  cost,  and  also  in 
labor  and  expense  in  caring  for  them, 
over  the  methods  now  in  general  use. 
With  the  whole  lot  producing  eggs 
equally  as  well  as  Mrs.  Cook’s,  what  a 
nice  income  for  little  work!  Who  will 
be  the  first  to  work  this  “dream”  into 
fact,  and  give  to  the  world  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  Yankee  enterprise  can 
do?  O.  W.  MAPES. 

THE  CHAIN-HANGING 


Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfectfreedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Spavin 


Care  These  Blemishes 
_  Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 

_ 1 _  enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 

Hjirnng.Flstnla  and  Poll  Evil 


Splint 


— ght  cost  and  certain  cares. 
Two  big  booklets  telling  how  I 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write  today. 

FLKHINb  BROS.,  Chi-ml.U, 

<31  Union  HtoekYmrda, Chicago,! 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  BAYS 
Half  the  Cost— with  the  n 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron^JEmptles  Its 
kettle  In  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovesa  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldors,  Cal* 
drees,  ate.  •-»"  Bend  for  circular*. 
D.  It,  SPERRY  A  OO-  Kata  via.  Hi. 


More  Cow  Money 

You  can  invest  in  nothing  that  will  bring 
you  larger  cash  returns  than  the 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

Guaranteed  to  turn  more  easily,  to  last  longer, 
to  bo  more  easily  cleaned,  to  give  less  trouble 
and  to  bo  more  satisfactory  In  every  way  than 
unyothersepurator.  Simplest  in  construction. 
Investigate  our  claims— ask  any  Empire  user. 
Handsome  Catalogue  Free. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chlcego,  III. 
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FREE  STOCK  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Eminent  Veterinarian  will  Diagnose  Cases 
and  Send  Special  Advice  to  Every 
Stock  Owner,  Fret',  during 
February. 

NY  clay  of  the  month  of 
February  any  reader 
of  this  publication 
who  has  an  ailing  or 
injured  animal  may 
get,  entirely  free,  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  treatment 
and  special  prescrip¬ 
tions  from  Dr.  Hess 
(M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.),  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  American  veterinari¬ 
ans.  The  only  conditions  are  that  you  fully 
describe  the  animal’s  condition ;  state  what 
stock  you  have  (number  of  head  each  kind)  ; 
what  stock  food  you  have  used ;  mention  this 
publication.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  reply, 
to  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio,  care  of 
Information  Bureau. 

Dr.  Hess  is  a  graduate  of  famous  American 
medical  and  veterinary  colleges,  and  these 
well-known  institutions  and  the  profession 
generally  recognize  his  written  works  as  au¬ 
thoritative,  and  his  preparations  for  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  as  formula¬ 
tions  beyond  criticism.  No  matter  how  much 
money  you  may  be  willing  to  pay  a  veterin¬ 
ary,  you  cannot  get  better  service  than  Dr. 
Hess  will  give  absolutely  free  during  Feb¬ 
ruary.  But  this  offer  is  good  only  for  this 
mont  h. 

While  waiting  Dr.  Hess’  reply,  get  a  pack¬ 
age  of  Dr.  Iless  Stock  Food  and  use  as  di¬ 
rected  on  the  package.  You  will  notice  a 
marvelous  change  in  the  condition  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  your  stock. 

It  is  a  scientific  preparation  that  tones  up 
the  vital  organs  of  an  animal — producing  per¬ 
fect  condition,  vigorous  health,  greater  weight. 
A  wonderful  tonic;  a  marvelous  invlgorant ; 
a  positive  weight  producer.  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  is  a  scientific  compound,  the  result 
of  lifelong,  earnest  study,  successful  prac- 
l lee  in  medicine  and  a  wide  experience  in 
handling  stock  of  ail  kinds,  as  breeder, 
grazier  and  shipper. 

No  unprofessional  manufacturer  can  equal 
it.  100  pounds,  $5.00  (except  in  Canada  and 
Pacific  Slope)  ;  smaller  quantities  at  a  slight 
advance;  fed  in"  small  dose;  sold  on  written 
guarantee.  For  every  disease  and  condition 
for  which  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  not  recom¬ 
mended,  a  little  yellow  card  in  every  package 
entitles  you  to  a  letter  of  advice  and  a 
special  prescription  from  Dr.  Hess,  at  any 
time,  free  of  charge. 

If  your  dealer  can’t  supply  you  write  Dr. 
Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


Stands  at  the  Head 

There  Is  no  uncertain  sound  In  what  this  man  has 
to  say  about  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure. 

W  or  cellar,  Man.,  Not.  17,1903. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen: — Will  yon  kindly  lend  me  one  of  your  book*  en¬ 
titled  •*  A  Trentiae  on  the  Horae  nnd  Hie  Dieeaeea."  My  exper- 
lenoe  tenches  me  that  Kendall’*  Spavin  Cure  m  *  liniment  for 
man  or  beaet  stands  at  the  head .  I  have  uaed  and  seen  It  usod 
duceeaafully  all  of  twenty-ftvo  yeari. 

Very  truly  yonrf,  G.  W.  McHXNRY. 

Thousands  of  men  report  equally  f?ood  or  superior 
results  from  its  use.  Vrice,  $1,  six  for  |6.  As  a  lini¬ 
ment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug¬ 
gist  for  Kendall's  Spavin  C»re,  also  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 
Cr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


NEWTON’S  Heave,  Cough,  Di,-^^EAI.u  JPnfled  VES 


temper  and  Indigention  Cure. 

Cures  heaves  by  correcting  indi¬ 
gestion  and  toning  up  the  lungs. 
$1  at  dealers,  or  by  mail  prepaid. 
THE  NEWTON  KKJIKDY  CO. , 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


FREE  TRIAL 


of  tie  BEERY  BIT 

Even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  ugly  horse 
Cures  h.chers,  shyers,  runaways  etc. 
FOUR  bits  in  one  TEN  days  TRIAL 
PROF.  j.  BEERY,  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


Sample  Busin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F.  H.  CHACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


Rural  Mail  Many  new  routes  will  go  in  this  year.  We 
YlUlCfl  Irl  dll  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  i  n  a  petition.  QAV  CDCC  to  first  onc  sending 
We  will  send  a  DUA  IliLL  US  lull  Information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


SHARPLES 

TUBULAR 
FARM 
CREAM 

_  Separators 

New  style,  improved  separator,  made  exclusively  by 
us— The  Tubular.  Old  style, complicated  separators, 
made  by  everybody  else — the  Bucket  Bowl  machines. 

The  Tubular 

is  worth  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  others  as  we  can 
show  you.  If  we  can't  we  don't  want  you  to  buy. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  153. 

Th*  Sharpies  Co.,  *  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chlftito,  HI.  Westchester,  Pa. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  CDCC 

■^>'"*1 This  is  a  genuine  ®  ^  ® 

offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplf  st 
in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show 
it  to  your  neighbors  who  have  cows. 
Send  your  name  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 

•  PEOPLES  SUPPLr  CO. 

Dept.  86  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Superior 
Cream 
Separator 

GET  ALL  THE  CREAM 

Complete  separation  is  made  in  CO  to 
DO  minutes  by  cold  water  circulat¬ 
ing  through  the  specially  constructed 
center  miter  columns  and  outer  water 
Jacket.  Simple  and  practical.  Does 
not  mix  water  and  milk.  Surer  results 
with  less  trouble  and  expense. 

We  Give  a  Binding  Guarantee 

and  refund  your  money  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Company 

30  >  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


MILK  FEVER. 

W liy  UNTot  Prevent  It? 

- WRITE  FOR - 

MOORE  BROS.  G.  C.  D.  Pamphlet,  Free. 
Address,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

JONES 

HE  PAYS 
THE  FREIGHT 

SCALES 

BEST  LOWEST  PRICES  ASTONISHING 

PREMIUMS 

FOR  VALUABLE  INFORMATION  SIGN  AND  MAIL  l\l 
THIS  COUPON  OR  SEND  A  COPY  ON  POSTAL.  O 

w 

Name 
P.  O. 


State 


JONES 


[Si 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


n 


.  AN  w . 

'Acre  of  corn 


•'Corn  l»  King.” 

:d  in 


Its  wonderful  possibilities  practical  - 
1  late 


ly  developed  in  the  newest  and  latest  Silage  work; 

>  “MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS.” 

•  An  entirely  new  and  practical  work  on  Silos,  their  con- 

Istruction  and  the  process  of  filling,  to  which  is  added 
_  complete  and  reliable  i  nforination  regarding  Silage  and 

I”  Its  composition,  feeding  and  a  treatise  on  rations,  | 
being  a  Feeders’  and  Dairymens’  Guide. 

i  I— Advantage*  of  ihe  Silo.  IV— How  to  Make  Silage. 

I  II — Building  the  Silo.  V— Feeding  Silage. 

:  III— Silage  Crops.  VI— A  Feeder’s  Guide. 

I  2I2pages  of  plain,  practical  Information  Iq» 
practical  men.  Contains  just  the  things 
you  hare  wanted  to  know  and  could  not  dndeUe- 
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Greatest  Opportunity  Ever  Offered 

For  85ii  The  CHICAGO 


Vakel 


a  complete  engine  in  every  detail,  erected  on  wood  base,  self- 
contained,  with  Electric  Spark  Igniter.  Water  and  Gasoline  Tanks, 
Batteries  and  connections,  all  ready  to  run.  Each  engine  thoroughly 
tested  and  Guaranteed  Absolutely  Perfect,  and 

Cllll  0  KIapaa  DauiAF  with  pulley  for  running  all 
rllll  £,  nurse  rOWBl  kinds  of  machinery  by  belt. 

Pumping  attachment  as  shown  in  cut  $12-00  extra. 

I  Simplest  engine  ever  produced.  Results  of  14  years  experience. 

Fewer  Parts,  Highest  Efficiency.  Greatest  Economy,  Lowest 
Price.  OTHER  SIZES  AT  PROPORTIONATE  PRICES. 

|We  make  3,  5  and  8  Horse  Power  engines  all  on  same  lines. 


Horse 

Power  _ _ 

Fnnlnpc.  T|*!»  1 A  A.. A  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  catalogue 

I  tn“  !,  ^  UUl  I  (IIS  AU  UUl  free, ltBhow8largecuts,givesfulla(.:'<’.rIption  and 

more  Information  on  gasoline  engines  than  was  ever  given  before.  We  have  revolutionized  the  gnso- 

what  we  have  learned  in  14  years.  Chicago  Gasoline  Engine  Co*  j«ffer»onst. Chioogo, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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We  are  askerl  if  the  German  government  still  pro¬ 
hibits  the  introduction  of  nursery  stock  from  this 
country  on  account  of  the  San  Jos6  scale.  Yes,  the 
same  law  prevails.  The  Germans  permit  fruit  to  en¬ 
ter  under  severe  inspection,  though  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  scale  is  spread  in  this  way.  Germany  puts 
a  tax  of  $1  a  barrel  on  apples  and  yet  in  spite  of  this 
high  tariff  $3,322,100  worth  of  our  fruits  were  taken 
by  the  Germans  last  year. 

* 

The  demand  for  sulphate  of  copper  increases  rap¬ 
idly  each  year.  It  has  now  become  a  standard  article 
in  needed  farm  supplies,  while  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
rarely  heard  of  in  farm  practice.  There  are  plenty  of 
farmers  in  New  York  who  use  tons  of  this  material 
every  year.  We  fear  that  some  of  the  vitriol  offered 
for  sale  is  more  or  less  adulterated.  The  "stuff 
which  it  contains  not  only  lowers  the  per  cent  of  cop¬ 
per  but  clogs  the  nozzles  when  spraying.  Buyers 
should  be  protected  by  law  against  such  frauds  as 
they  are  in  the  case  of  fertilizers  or  Paris-green.  A 
fair  standard  should  be  adopted  for  copper  sulphate 

and  manufacturers  and  dealers  should  be  held  to  it. 

* 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  gave  a  hearing  at 
Albany  on  February  9  on  the  bill  providing  for  the 
new  Agricultural  College  building.  Assemblyman 
Geo.  Monroe  made  a  strong  and  clear  argument  for 
the  building.  He  was  followed  by  H.  E.  Cook,  of  the 
New  York  Dairymen;  E.  B.  Norris,  of  the  New  York 
State  Grange;  G.  M.  Tucker,  editor  of  the  Country 
Gentleman;  Hon.  D.  P.  Witter,  T.  B.  Wilson,  of  the 
New  York  Fruit  Growers,  and  F.  E.  Dawley.  The 
hearing  was  skillfully  arranged  and  well  conducted. 
The  obligation  of  the  State  was  shown,  the  necessity 
for  the  building,  the  value  of  the  college  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  it— all  were  clearly  demonstrated.  It  is,  of 
course,  never  safe  to  predict  just  what  a  Legislature 
will  do,  but  from  all  that  we  can  learn  the  bill  is 
likely  to  pass  provided  the  pressure  is  kept  up.  The 
thing  that  will  push  it  along  is  strong  and  earnest 

demand  from  farmers.  Keep  up  the  letters  therefore. 

* 

Farmers  and  fruit  growers  surely  have  the  right  to 
expect  accurate  information  as  to  the  economical 
value  of  the  wild  birds  likely  to  be  encountered  on 
the  farm,  from  the  many  official  investigators  em¬ 
ployed  by  colleges  and  experiment  stations,  but  the 
actual  status  of  certain  species,  according  to  common 
observation,  is  widely  at  variance  with  that  assigned 
by  writers  and  teachers  of  ornithology.  Long  ago 
bee-keepers  maintained  that,  the  kingbird  occasional¬ 
ly  fed  on  honey  bees.  Natural  history  writers  denied 
the  charge,  claiming  kingbirds  destroyed  only  injuri¬ 
ous  insects  or  those  of  no  value  to  the  farmer.  Close 
observation  has  since  proved  that  some  individual 
kingbirds  acquire  the  bee-eating  habit,  and  are  tei- 
ribly  destructive,  but  that  the  species  as  a  whole  is 
very  beneficial.  Farmers  well  know  that,  and  have 
long  protected  the  species,  but  would  like  the  right  to 
remove  the  destructive  individual.  It  has  always 
been  contended  that  “sapsuckers”  (a  term  for  sev¬ 
eral  small  woodpeckers  and  nuthatches),  actually 
drank  the  sap  of  forest  and  orchard  trees,  drilling 
numerous  holes  in  the  bark  for  the  purpose.  This  was 
vehemently  denied  by  naturalists,  who  claimed  the 
woodpeckers  were  wholly  intent  on  the  capture  of  in¬ 
sects  when  drilling  trees.  It  is  now  acknowledged 
that  the  farmers  and  woodsmen  were  correct  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  sapsucking  habits  of  one  or  two  species  at 


least,  though  woodpeckers  are  in  the  main  very  use¬ 
ful  birds,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  numerous  enough 
to  cause  special  harm.  Now  there  is  a  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  fruit  grower  and  the  “professors”  about 
the  migratory  thrush,  commonly  called  robin.  Those 
who  have  been  robbed  of  their  fruit  crop  claim  the 
robin  is  almost  wholly  destructive,  and  is  now  in¬ 
creasing  so  fast  as  to  be  a  great  menace  to  the  indus¬ 
try.  Official  zoologists  generally  oppose  this  idea, 
saying  in  effect  that  the  robin  is  a  nice  bird  to  have 
around,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  if  they  do  eat  all 
the  cherries  and  berries  in  some  localities — there  will 
be  plenty  of  fruit  elsewhere.  All  robins  are  not  de¬ 
structive  to  cultivated  fruits,  but  there  is  much  evi¬ 
dence  to  show  that  in  some  places  the  local  birds  dis¬ 
cover  that  ravaging  fruit  gardens  is  an  easier  mode  of 
gaining  a  living  than  searching  the  fields  and  hedge 
rows  for  wild  products,  and  have  become  an  intoler¬ 
able  nuisance.  Ornithologists  will  doubtless  in  time 
get  around  to  this  point  of  view,  but  meanwhile  the 
fruit  grower  demands  legislation  permitting  him  to 
defend  his  crop,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  get  it. 
The  habits  of  birds  are  not  obscure,  like  those  of  min¬ 
ute  insects.  The  gardener  has  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
servation  seldom  achieved  by  the  official  investigator, 
and  the  conclusions  of  those  who  live  in  the  country 

must  in  the  end  be  accepted. 

* 

When  saddened  by  the  stern  realities  of  life,  we 
can  always  lighten  the  gloom  by  turning  to  that  foun¬ 
tain  head  of  unconscious  humor,  the  rulings  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  his  customs  experts 
upon  dutiable  products.  We  are  gladdened  by  learn¬ 
ing  from  these  authorities  that  frogs’  legs  are  dressed 
poultry,  and  as  such  are  dutiable  al  the  rate  of  five 
cents  a  pound.  This  seems  an  official  recognition  of 
those  scoffers  who  refer  to  the  agile  bullfrog  as  the 
New  Jersey  nightingale.  Of  course  the  Canadian 
frogs’  legs,  against  which  this  ruling  is  directed,  must 
not  be  permitted  to  trample  upon  our  home  indus¬ 
tries,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  seems  to  rea¬ 
son  in  the  same  lucid  manner  as  an  English  railway 
guard  when  appealed  to  by  a  lady  who  wished  to  take 
a  pet  tortoise  into  a  railway  carriage  where  dogs  were 
prohibited.  The  guard  admitted  the  tortoise,  with 
this  explanation  as  to  prohibited  pets:  “Cats  is  dogs, 

and  rabbits  is  dogs,  but  a  tortus  is  a  hinseck!” 

* 

Every  year  we  have  letters  like  the  following: 

A  man  claiming  to  be  an  agent  of  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Farm  is  around  here  selling  seed  wheat,  oats, 
corn  and  potatoes,  claiming  it  is  from  the  Experiment 
Station  of  New  York.  Is  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  on  its  last  legs,  that  it  has  to  send  out  agents  to 
sell  its  seed  at  a  big  price,  to  farmers,  to  keep  It  going? 
He  sold  a  neighbor  a  bushel  of  oats  for  $2.50.  He  is  a 
stranger;  is  he  not  a  fraud?  Is  not  the  Experiment 
Farm  at  Geneva.  N.  Y.?  He  did  not  sell  me  anything 
Shiloh,  O.  J-  P-  v- 

Of  course  this  agent  is  a  fraud  if  he  pretends  to 
represent  the  New  York  Experiment  Station.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  on  “its  last  legs”  that  Station  is  like¬ 
ly  to  get  a  few  new  legs  that  will  last  a  long  time  to 
stamp  on  such  rogues.  The  claim  is  so  absurd  that 
no  farmer  who  takes  an  agricultural  paper  ought  to 
listen  to  any  such  talk  for  a  moment.  The  New  York 
Station  has  no  seeds  for  sale,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  any  such  game.  This  agent  is  a  first-rate  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  dog. 

* 

The  newspapers  print  what  purports  to  be  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  We  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  with  reporters,  and  therefore  doubt  whether  Dr. 
Webber  ever  said  this: 

Americans  think  they're  it,  but  they  are  not  it  in  every¬ 
thing.  They  are  miserable  farmers.  They  are  so  ignor¬ 
ant  of  agriculture  that  American  products  are  being  enor¬ 
mously  decreased.  As  a  result  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
farmers  we  will  have  to  hustle  in  order  that  the  United 
States  may  keep  its  place  among  the  nations.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  and  many  other  large  universities  are 
responsible  for  these  conditions,  because  they  do  not 
teach  practical  agriculture. 

If  he  did  say  that  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  him¬ 
self,  and  should  quit  drawing  a  salary  for  working  in 
the  name  of  agriculture.  If  such  men  want  to  know 
what  “ignorance”  is  they  should  go  out  to  some  back 
country  hill  farm,  without  capital,  credit  or  connec¬ 
tion,  and  attempt  to  make  a  living  as  many  farmers 
do.  The  reported  speech  goes  on  to  state  that  soils 
are  decreasing  in  fertility  and  products  are  decreas¬ 
ing  in  price: 

The  only  way  to  remedy  this  and  secure  the  United 
States  a  place  among  the  nations  is  for  the  universities 
to  take  in  the  farmers.  They  are  too  ignorant  to  be 
trusted  with  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

The  universities  have  “taken  in”  the  farmers  too 
long  already  by  trying  to  demonstrate  that  a  classical 
education  is  the  best  thing  to  train  a  man  for  practical 
farm  work.  The  agricultural  colleges  are  quite  able 
to  give  the  necessary  education  needed  by  farmers. 
We  think  it  is  true  that  the  universities  do  not  lead 
as  they  once  did— chiefly  because  most  of  them  are 


standing  hat  in  hand  before  some  wealthy  man  beg¬ 
ging  ‘for  an  endowment.  So  farmers  are  “too  ignor¬ 
ant  to  be  trusted  with  the  welfare  of  the  country,” 
are  they?  They  are  not  likely  to  be  educated  very 
rapidly  by  the  person  who  made  this  speech.  Some 
people  mistake  patience  for  “ignorance.”  The  great¬ 
est  example  of  patience  that  the  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  recently  shown  is  that  they  permit  such  a 
man  to  go  about  making  these  idiotic  statements  in 

the  name  of  “agriculture.” 

* 

Last  year  we  gave  some  facts  about  silk  culture  as 
carried  on  in  parts  of  the  South.  Prof.  Gerald  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  of  the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station, 
has  done  much  to  interest  people  in  silk  culture.  In 
a  recent  statement  he  says: 

Silk  culture  in  America  has  come  to  stay.  When  car¬ 
ried  on  as  we  have  recommended,  as  a  household  indus¬ 
try  to  occupy  spare  time  of  the  women,  children  and  aged 
or  feeble  members  of  the  family,  silk  growing  cannot  fail 
to  fill  an  important  place  in  our  social  economy.  It  wall 
furnish  useful  and  remunerated  employment  for  labor 
otherwise  unproductive.  It  will  add  to  the  comforts  and 
happiness  of  the  aged  and  young  and  poorer  classes  of 
our  population.  It  will  make  country  life  more  bearable 
to  the  young  of  both  sexes  who  now  look  even  to  life  in 
the  factory  towns  as  a  relief  from  the  hardships  of  the 
farm. 

He  says  that  conducted  in  this  way  the  industry 
could  add  $6,000,000  to  the  wealth  of  North  Carolina 
without  hurting  any  other  business.  We  think  he  is 
right,  and  this  plan  of  producing  silk  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  is  the  proper  way  to  operate  in  this  country. 
We  hope  the  rogues  who  promise  great  fortunes  for 

nothing  will  not  try  to  “boom”  silk  growing. 

* 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  effort  to  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  the  Geneva  Station  by  punishing  Dr. 
Jordan  for  trying  to  do  his  duty  is  likely  to  fail. 
Friends  of  the  Station  are  rallying  to  its  defense, 
and  the  outcome  will,  we  think,  be  satisfactory.  It. 
is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  either  Gov.  Odell  or  the 
officials  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  favor 
the  plan  of  deposing  Dr.  Jordan.  They  appear  to  be 
willing  and  anxious  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  to  how  the  Station  is  to  be  conducted.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Legislature  have  been  surprised  to  learn 
how  much  the  farmers  think  of  the  Station  and  its 
recent  work.  It  does  them  good  to  be  told  such 
things,  for  their  respect  for  a  public  institution  is 
sure  to  increase  when  they  learn  that  it  has  warm¬ 
blooded  and  hearty  friends.  Plans  are  now  on  foot 
which  will,  we  believe,  leave  the  Station  in  a  strong¬ 
er  position  than  ever.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those 
who  attacked  the  Station  saw  fit  to  make  a  personal 
battle  against  Dr.  Jordan.  Their  motive  is  well  un¬ 
derstood  and  we  can,  if  need  be,  print  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts  about  this!  Farmers  have  been  quick 
to  understand  that  Dr.  Jordan  needs  no  personal  de¬ 
fense  but  that  he  represents  a  policy  or  principle, 
which  must  be  defended  at  any  cost.  We  are  glad 
to  find  that  the  best  men  at  Albany  understand  both 
the  nature  of  this  attack  and  the  necessities  of  the 
situation.  In  the  meantime  keep  at  your  represen¬ 
tatives  at  Albany: 


BREVITIES. 

How  to  figure  the  cost  of  nitrogen — on  page  120. 

Keep  cheerful— Jack  Frost  will  have  to  let  go  some  day! 

It  is  hard  to  have  a  warm  heart  while  you  have  cold 
feet. 

Dr.  Jenkins  makes  the  chemistry  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  clear. 

Under  the  ice,  under  the  snow— the  grain’s  all  right, 
the  grass  will  grow. 

Satan’s  hands  are  seldom  idle,  but  he  likes  to  catch 
yours  out  of  a  job! 

Don’t  fail  to  drink  plenty  of  pure  water.  Many  of  the 
ills  of  life  result  from  underdrinking. 

Notice  Mr.  Hartman’s  system  of  hen  feeding  on  page 
144.  His  egg  yield  is  a  strong  endorsement. 

If  you  have  to  wring  success  from  hard  conditions 
don’t  try  to  make  people  think  that  you  merely  “ring 
it  up.” 

The  medium-sized  firm  apple  is  better  than  the  big  one. 

The  rose  garden  may  show  a  few  ugly  gaps  after  this 
Winter.  Zero  on  February  10  makes  a  Jerseyman  think 
this  is  a  cold  world. 

What  shall  we  do  with  the  frozen  peach  trees?  There 
are  thousands  of  them  in  the  country.  Are  they  to  be 
cut  back  or  pulled  out? 

We  are  a  little  bit  tired  of  hearing  so  much  about  being 
"up  to  date”— when  the  “date”  is  fixed  by  a  lot  of  green 
fry  who  never  were  fully  seasoned. 

The  sod  method  of  starting  melons  under  glass  is  con¬ 
stantly  advocated  by  horticultural  writers.  See  what  a 
practical  grower  says  about  it  on  page  135. 

Apples  recently  sold  in  Kansas  at  50  cents  a  peck 
against  oranges  at  40  cents.  Why  not?  Who  will  claim 
that  an  orange  is  more  nutritious  or  healthful  than  an 
appie? 

I.  D.  Cook  starts  the  discussion  about  methods  of  heat¬ 
ing  farmhouses  on  first  page.  Hot  water  suits  him  , 
surely  Jack  Frost  gets  into  hot  water  whenever  he  comes 
near  that  house.  What  have  the  hot  air  and  steam  ad¬ 
vocates  to  say? 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC  C.  W.  Thompson,  who.  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  say,  has  operated  a  mail  order  business  under  15  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  was  arrested  at  Chicago  February  5  on  the 
charge  of  misusing  the  mails.  Women  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  who  believed  they  would  be  paid  $30  for  copying 
loti  letters,  are,  according  to  the  postal  officials,  victims 
of  Thompson’s  scheme.  He  was  arraigned  before  Com¬ 
missioner  Humphrey,  and  held  in  $1,000  bonds  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  case  February  15.  ‘’Thompson's  latest  scheme 
was  oh  the  endless  chain  plan,”  said  Inspector  Stuart  of 
Chicago.  “After  a  woman  would  write  to  him  and  express 
her  willingness  to  copy  letters  at  30  cents  each,  he  would 
cause  her  to  send  50  cents  for  membership  in  the  bureau. 
Instead  of  allowing  her  to  go  to  work,  he  would  then  re¬ 
quire  her  to  get  a  friend ’to  send  50  cents  for  membership, 
and  would  promise  to  give  30  cents  for  each  member  thus 
secured.”  Some  of  the  titles  used  by  Thompson  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  scheme  were:  Women’s  Cooperative  Club, 
Women’s  Industrial  Bureau,  Amazon  Advertising  Agency, 
Occidental  Wholesale  Company  and  the  Occidental  Com¬ 
mercial  Agency.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  was  visited  February  7  by  a  flood, 
which  inundated  all  of  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  doing 
$50,000  worth  of  damage  and  endangered  200  lives.  The 
flood  was  occasioned  by  a  thunderstorm,  which  caused 
the  ice  to  rush  out  of  Cattle  Creek,  which  has  run  peace¬ 
fully  through  the  heart  of  the  city  since  it  was  swollen 
by  the  breaking  of  a  dam  40  years  ago.  .  .  .  Four  men 
are  dead  and  three  were  wounded  as  the  result  of  a  clash 
February  7  between  union  miners  at  Coal  Creek,  Tenn.. 
and  guards  employed  by  the  Coal  'reek  Coal  Company 
to  escort  the  non-union  men  in  its  employ  to  and  from 
the  mines  and  from  the  trains  and  keep  union  men  from 
attempting  to  “unionize”  them.  Forty  non-union  miners 
at  the  same  place  February  8  were  fired  upon  and  fled 
for  their  lives.  Gov.  J.  B.  Frazier,  who  was  asked  for 
military  aid.  has  ordered  six  companies  at  Maryville, 
Knoxville.  Harriman  and  Morristown  to  wait  orders  and 
equipments  for  200  men  shipped  from  Nashville.  Guards 
B.  J.  Reeder,  James  Bolton  and  Calvin  Burton,  who  did 
the  first  shooting,  were  taken  to  Clinton  for  trial,  but 
as  feeling  was  strong  against  them,  the  hearing  was 
postponed.  George  Camp,  manager  of  the  coal  company's 
business,  is  under  bonds  charged  with  complicity  in  the 
killing.  ...  A  great  fire,  probably  the  greatest  since 
the  Chicago  disaster  of  1871,  started  in  the  business  sec¬ 
tion  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  about  11  in  the  morning,  Sunday, 
February  7.  An  area  equal  to  140  acres  or  more  was 
burned.  Fully  2,000  buildings  were  destroyed.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $100,000,000.  The  entire  business  district 
was  destroyed.  Some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Baltimore 
were  burned  Several  were  dynamited  to  prevent  spread 
of  the  flames.  Tn  half  an  hour  after  the  fire  started  there 
were  a  dozen  big  warehouses  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
and  notions  district  burning  fiercely.  The  entire  city  fire 
department  was  called  out.,  but  was  utterly  powerless  to 
check  the  flames,  which  were  spread  by  high  southerly 
winds,  and  by  noon  there  were  savage  fires  in  at  least  30 
big  warehouses,  and  the  fire  was  steadily  eating  its  way 
into  successive  blocks.  The  Mayor,  at  the  request  of 
citizens,  asked  the  Secretary  of  War  to  send  engineers  to 
superintend  the  use  of  dynamite  in  checking  the  course 
of  the  flames,  and  a  company  of  sappers  was  forwarded. 
A  proclamation  by  the  Governor  declaring  a  10  days’  legal 
holiday  affords  merchants  time  to  arrange  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  business.  It  also  suspends  the  operation  of 
drinking  saloons.  No  residences  were  destroyed.  Fire¬ 
men  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Washington  and 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  cities  did  excel¬ 
lent  work,  assisting  the  local  department.  They  and  the 
militia  were  brought  to  the  city  by  special  trains.  So  far 
as  known  only  three  lives  were  lost,  though  many  per¬ 
sons  were  injured.  Two  of  the  dead  were  firemen  and  the 
other  the  faithful  watchman  in  the  First  National  Bank, 
who  refused  to  leave  his  post  until  he  knew  the  bank’s 


books  were  safe.  lie  was  burned  to  death  at  his  post.  As 
more  than  a  dozen  banks  and  trust  companies  have  been 
put  out  of  business  the  financial  situation  is  critical.  The 
fact  that  so  many  merchants  have  been  wiped  out,  how¬ 
ever,  and  tlm  additional  fact  that  most  of  their  cash  was 
in  the  banks  and  trust  companies,  has  led  to  the  opinion 
that  failures  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  fire.  It  was 
estimated  by  employers,  some  of  whom  the  fire  has  prac¬ 
tically  ruined,  that  the  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of 
work  in  the  fire-swept  area  will  reach  almost  50,000.  That 
includes  all  classes  of  workmen  and  a  large  proportion  of 
women. 


FRUIT  AT  THE  POUGHKEEPSIE  MEETING. 

The  eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers’  Association  held  at  Poughkeepsie  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  very  successful.  A  large  number  of  the  most 
progressive  culturists  of  eastern  New  York  and  many 
from  considerable  distances  gathered,  attracted  by  an 
interesting  programme,  and  a  very  complete  exhibition 
of  apples  and  orchard  machinery  and  appliances.  The 
apple  show  was  unusually  large,  and  there  was  brisk 
competition  for  the  liberal  prizes  offered.  The  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  made 
a  fine  educational  exhibit  wholly  occupying  one  long 
table  with  perhaps  150  plates  of  Fall  and  Winter  apples 
and  several  kinds  of  pears  and  quinces,  all  of  high  char¬ 
acter.  The  competitive  exhibits  came  from  some  of  the 
best  Hudson  River  growers  and  from  western  New  York 
sources,  and  showed  such  general  excellence  that  it  was 
thought  to  be  superior  to  any  Winter  fruit  exhibition 
held  heretofore.  The  interest  centered  on  a  sweepstakes 
exhibit  for  the  best  10  varieties  of  apples,  commercial 
value  especially  considered,  which  was  sharply  competed 
for,  and  the  $25  first  prize  was  won  by  Cross  &  Uhl,  of 
Poughkeepsie.  There  were  many  plates  of  beautiful 
apples  shown  by  J.  H.  Salisbury  &  Son,  Phelps;  Geo.  H. 
Knickerbocker,  Pine  Plains;  Chas.  H.  Deuel  &  Son,  Ban- 
gall;  Jas.  R.  Clark.  Milton;  H.  D.  Lewis,  Annandale;  W. 
S.  Teator,  Upper  Red  Hook;  G.  W.  Burhans,  Arlington; 
Townsend  Cole,  Lagrangeville,  and  many  others.  A 
plate  of  Esopus  Spitzenburg  shown  by  Mr.  Knicker¬ 
bocker  was  generally  thought  to  be  the  most  beautiful 
single  plate  of  apples  in  the  entire  exhibition.  Mr. 
Knickerbocker  also  showed  some  specimens  of  a  new 
apple  locally  known  as  Bristol,  of  which  he  has  a  few 
trees,  and  which  he  believes  is  native  to  his  locality.  It 
is  a  large,  red  Winter  variety  of  exceptional  color  and 
beauty,  of  fine  quality  and  firmness,  such  as  must  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  attention  of  horticulturists.  Several  boxes 
of  apples  were  exhibited  showing  different  varieties  and 
different  styles  of  packing.  The  most  beautiful  package 
was  a  bushel  box  of  Esopus  Spitzenburgs  from  the  or¬ 
chards  of  J.  W.  Salisbury  &  Sons,  of  Ontario  County, 
which  surpassed  in  color  and  perfection  any  similar 
package  of  the  famed  Oregon  Spitzenburgs  the  writer 
ever  saw,  but  which  could  not  win  a  first  premium  be¬ 
cause  of  having  been  packed  too  tightly,  some  apples 
showing  slight  bruises.  They  were  not  wrapped.  Sev¬ 
eral  other  boxes  of  Hudson  Valley  Newtown  Pippins, 
Northern  Spy  and  Baldwins,  all  wrapped  in  tissue  paper, 
were  so  pretty  as  to  contradict  the  most  emphatic  as¬ 
sertions  of  several  New  York  commission  merchants  to 
the  writer  not  a  great  while  ago  that  “no  New  York 
State  apples  are  fit  to  go  in  boxes.”  Messrs.  Cross  & 
Uhl  won  first  premium  on  box  of  Newtowns.  The  lesson 
to  be  drawn  is  that  New  York  State  does  grow  fancy 
apples,  and  when  our  orchardists  have  gained  the  prop¬ 
er  experience  in  making  up  attractive  packages  our 
fruit  must  reach  a  place  never  before  attained  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  F.  E.  Dawley  secured  the  fine 
Spitzenburgs  of  Mr.  Salisbury  to  be  used  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  at  Cortland  for  dec¬ 
orative  purposes.  There  was  a  good  line  of  spraying  ma¬ 
chinery,  of  ladders  and  barrel  caps  and  cushions  and 
wrapping  paper,  all  of  instructive  value  to  growers. 


The  meeting  was  held  in  Kirchner  Hall,  which,  while 
very  commodious,  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  convention  of  this  sort;  the  noise  emanating  from 
the  confusion  at  the  fruit  and  machinery  exhibits  at 
back  end  of  hall  was  not  only  annoying  to  the  speakers, 
but  rendered  it  a.  difficult  matter  for  listeners  to  hear 
what  was  said.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  better  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  at  future  meetings.  To  Mr.  T.  E. 
Cross,  of  Poughkeepsie,  much  credit  must  be  given,  as 
he  worked  like  a  beaver  for  the  success  of  the  fruit  ex¬ 
hibition.  Also  to  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie  who  contributed  so  liberally  to  the  prize  money. 
A  fact  worth  noting  here  is  that  the  judging  of  fruit 
has  been  placed  on  a  scientific  basis.  The  standards  are 
much  higher  than  formerly  and  exhibitors  are  learning 
more  and  more  each  year,  and  not  only  bringing  better 
apples  to  the  fairs  but  are  growing  more  of  them.  Thus 
the  educational  feature  asserts  itself  and  the  societies 
which  are  encouraging  these  competitions  are  doing  for 
Ihe  country  vast  good  in  the  way  of  stimulating  the 
production  of  better  and  better  fruit.  w.  s.  t. 


PROSPECTS  FOR  PEACHES. 

We  are  70  miles  southwest  of  Cleveland;  mercury  reach¬ 
ed  14  below;  in  the  valleys  on  both  sides  it  went  to  26  and 
30  below.  Peach  buds  examined  at  our  place  show  75  per 
cent  good.  t,.  p. 

Stark  Co.,  O. 

At  this  early  date  the  peach  buds  on  the  plateau  lands 
of  Kentucky  are  in  fine  condition,  and  promise  a  great 
crop  for  the  coming  Summer.  Other  fruits  are  all  in 
good  shape  J.  A.  m’k, 

Kingsville,  Ky. 

We  have  had  it  15  to  20  below  zero  the  past  few  days, 
and  everything  is  a  glare  of  ice  from  a  rain  a  week  ago 
(January  26).  Some  trees  with  leaves  on  (like  young 
White  oaks)  are  bent  with  tops  clear  to  the  ground,  and 
the  crust  on  the  snow  will  hold  up  a  man  and  is  so  icy 
that  it  is  hard  getting  around  over  hillsides  and  rough 
ground.  It  is  a  paradise  for  coasters.  w.  s.  s. 

Elmoville,  Ill. 

The  thermometer  dropped  to  26  degrees  below  zero, 
which  seems  to  be  low  enough  to  kill  the  trees,  although 
they  were  in  fine  condition  and  perfectly  dormant.  Sev¬ 
eral  varieties  of  Japan  plums  are  also  killed  as  badly 
as  are  peaches.  Thirty-two  years  ago  this  Winter  the 
thermometer  went  to  30  below,  since  which  17  degrees 
below  is  the  lowest  I  remember.  c.  w.  m. 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass. 

The  peach  buds  are  all  right  here  yet.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  has  been  down  to  two  above  zero  once,  and  that  is 
the  lowest  we  have  had  this  Winter,  but  it  has  been  cold 
enough  all  the  time  to  keep  the  buds  dormant'.  We  have 
had  very  little  snow  and  no  sleighing  at  all.  The  ground 
is  bare  now  and  it  was  seven  above  this  morning  (Febru¬ 
ary  3).  We  have  had  little  mud,  as  there  has  been  so 
little  rain  and  snow.  u.  t.  c. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 

A  dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  says:  “The 
large  fruit  growers  of  South  Haven,  Mich.,  say  the  out¬ 
look  is  tbe  best  for  2)  years  for  an  immense  crop  of 
peaches  and  other  fruits,  and  expect  it  will  exceed  that 
of  1896,  when  this  section  alone  produced  over  1,000,000 
bushels  of  peaches.  T.  A.  Farrand  of  the  sub-experiment 
station  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at  this  place 
says:  ‘This  will  be  the  heaviest  crop  of  fruit  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  fruit  belt,  especially  peaches.  I  have  exam¬ 
ined  several  orchards  and  find  trees  filled  with  live  buds. 
The  wood  of  the  trees  had  ample  time  to  ripen  last  Fall, 
and  the  gradual  coming  of  the  cold  weather  has  inured 
the  fruit  buds  so  that  it  will  take  even  colder  weather 
than  that  of  the  Spring  of  1899,  when  the  temperature  fell 
to  28  and  30  below  zero,  which  killed  peaches  in  every  lo¬ 
cality  excepting  South  Haven,  to  hurt  the  crop.’  ” 


LAND  BARGAINS 

in  the  Heart  of  Old  Ohio. 

Look  at  these: 

101  AefBS  ofwen  level,  productive  Boil.  4  miles 

from  Mary. ville,  on  good  road.  Substantial  two- 
story  frame  house.  Hams,  shrds,  corn  cribs, etc.  Prior  t.WOO. 

For  30  Davs  R,ch  c,lrn  f*rm.  818»cres,  2  miles  from  town 

;  on  a  good  road.  Nearly  all  drained.  Orchard. 
Two  story  frame  house.  Barn,  sheds,  ate.  for  f  14,1><J0. 

<523  000  for  m  *rr°  B<ock  f*"n'  *'U  fertile  and  level. 

v  1  Two-storv  frame  house.  1  0  rooms,  tonant  house,  6  rooms* 

,  Three  largo  barns.  Well  watered.  Near  Marysville. 

Write  for  ontalope  describing  those  and  other  bargains  In 
the  state  where  farming  pays.  Write  today. 

Bell  Bros.  &  Stevenson ,  Department  F,  Marysville,  Ohio. 


No  Blizzards  in  Georgia 

No  long,  cold  winters.  Farmers  live  there  in  comfort.  Coal  is 
cheap,  climate  mild,  the  open  air  life  an  inspiration.  GEORGIA 
LAND  grows,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay,  as  well  as  cotton.  AU 
stock  thrive  at  least  cost.  Pasture  ten  months  of  the  year.  Climate 
beautiful,  neither  toe  cold  nor  too  hot.  Water  good  and  abundant. 
Land  at  low  prices  now.  It’s  foolish  to  freeze  when  comfort  is  so 
easily  secured  in  Georgia.  Write  us  for  facts,  free. 


GREATER  GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION, 


Atlanta,  Georgia. 


50,000  AMERICANS 

Were  welcomed  to 


during  past  Year 


They  are  settled  and  settling 
on  the  Grain  and  Grazing 
Lands  there,  and  are  healthy 
prosperous  and  satisfied. 

Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  speaking 
of  Canada,  recently  said:  “A 
new  star  has  risen  upon  the 
horizon,  and  it  is  toward  it  that 
every  immigrant  who  leaves 
tbe  land  of  his  ancestors  to 
come  and  seek  a  home  for 
himself  now  turns  his  gaze”— 
There  is 

Room  for  Millions. 

FItKK  Homeateadi  to  every 
head  of  a.  family.  School*, 
Churches,  Railways,  Mar¬ 
ket*.  Climate— everything  to 
he  desired. 

For  a  descriptive  Atlas  and 
other  information,  apply  to 
Superintendent  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada:  or  authorized 
Canadian  Government  Agent— 


CLARK’S 


CROPS 


W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
.  Ottawa,  Can. 


TOOLS  FOR 
LARGE  HAY 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

Cuts  a  track  5  ft.  wide,  1 
ft  deep.  Connects  the 
sub-soil  water.  It  Is  an 
excellent  machine  for 
covering  In  sugar  cane. 
Strength  guaranteed. 

Can  plow  a  newly  cut 
forest,  stump,  bush  or  bog  land,  leaves  the  land  true, 
Oteeui  for  any  crop. 

Clark’s  Dbl.  Action 
Cutaway  Harrow. 

Moves  15,000  tons  of 
Earth  In  a  Day. 

Clark’s  Rev.  Sulky  Disk  Plow. 

Made  single  or  double.  One 
or  two  furrows,  five  to  ten 
inches  deep.  14  inches  wide. 
For  two  or  four  horses.  Light 
draft.  No  side  draft.  No 
similar  plow  made. 

CLARK’S  ROOT  CUTTER. 

TWO  SIZES.  Cuts  1  or  2 
bushels  per  mlnate,  for  fowl 
or  beast.  Gouge  cutters, 
never  choke  or  clog. 
PRICE, . $7  to  815 

Send  tor  Circulars 

J  PUT  A  WAY  Uarrow  Co. 

E  ^Higganum,  *  Cf.  U.  S.  A. 


J.W.ALEXANDER 

PRESIDENT 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE  PRESIDENT 


HENRY  B  HYDE 

lOUNDER. 


ONLY  A 
FEW  FLAKES 

at  a  time  —  but  what  an 
accumulation  all  together. 

Only  a  few  dollars  at  a  time 
invested  in  an  Endowment 
Policy  in  the  Equitable  —  but 
what  an  accumulation  for 
your  maturer  years. 

And  while  the  money  is  ac¬ 
cumulating  for  vou  your 
family  is  protected. 


Vacancies  foe  men  of  character  to  act  as  rej)nefsefntatives 

Apply  to  GAGE  E  TARBELL, 2nd  Vice  President 


For  full  information  HU  out  this  coupon,  or  write 


THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

of  the  United  States 

120  Broadway,  New  York  Dept  No.  125 

Please  send  me  Information  regarding  an  Endowment 

for  $ . If  Issued  at . years  of  age. 

Name . 

Address . 


February  20 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


M__A__R_K__E__T__S 

General  Review. 

Another  week  of  steady  cold  weather  has 
made  it  hard  to  handle  fresh  fruits.  Po¬ 
tato  market  continues  firm.  All  kinds  of 
grain  are  advancing,  largely  on  account  of 
advices  from  the  war  in  the  East.  Butter 
has  made  a  little  advance.  Receipts  from 
northern  sections  are  light  owing  to  snow 
blockades. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary  11.  1904 : 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  97.  Corn,  58. 
.Oats,  48.  Rye,  State,  654768.  Barley,  554765. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50472.70  .  Pea, 
$1.75©2.  Red  kidney,  $2.50<g)2.75.  White  kid¬ 
ney,  $2.75.  Yellow  eye,  $2.fi5. 

FEED.— Retail  prices,  Spring  bran,  $22@ 
25;  middlings,  $25@28. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  85;  No. 
2,  75@>80;  No.  3,  65@70;  clover,  mixed,  60@70; 
clover,  504760;  marsh,  504760.  Straw,  rye, 
$1.10@1.20. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER. — Creamery,  144725%;  Stani 
dairy,  14@21;  Western  factory,  124714%; 
renovated,  124716;  packing  stock,  124714. 

CH  EESE. — Full  cream,  9@12;  skims,  3477. 

EGGS— Choice  to  fancy,  344738;  lower 
grades,  254(30. 

DRIED  FRUITS— Apples,  evaporated,  4@ 
7;  sun-dried,  3 1/447’5;  chops,  100  lbs.,  $2.4&<ft) 
2.55;  cores  and  skins,  $1.25471.50;  raspberries, 
22(fe23;  huckleberries,  13%4714;  blackberries, 
5mvz. 

FRFJSH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2.5047)4;  under  grades,  $1.25472;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $4.50478;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  25@ou. 

HOPS.— Medium  to  choice,  344?'8;  ordi¬ 
nary,  244730. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Asparagus, 
dcz.,  bunches,  $3476;  cucumbers,  doz.,  2647 
$1.25;  lettuce,  doz.,  254/50;  mushrooms,  lb., 
10©40;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50473;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.  bunches,  304760;  tomatoes,  lb., 
10(5:20. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch„ 
bbl.,  $2.50473.50;  Sweets,  yellow,  $1.50473.75; 
carrots,  bbl.,  $1.75(f/'2.50;  celery,  doz.,  10@60; 
cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton,  $25(5*50;  domestic 
seed,  $204735 ;  lettuce,  bbl.,  $2474;  onions, 
bbl.,  yellow,  $2473;  red,  $2(53;  white,  $2(fT5; 
spinach,  bbl.,  $3475;  squash,  Marrow,  $1.25® 
1.50;  Hubbard,  $1.50471.75;  turnips,  rutabaga, 
bbl.,  $1471-50. 

COUNTRY  -  DRESSED  MEATS.  —  Veal, 
calves,  good  to  prime,  10@11^ ;  buttermilks, 
4476.  Pork,  light,  6%477Vg  medium,  6%@6%. 
Lambs,  "hothouse,”  head,  $54711- 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  lb.,  11%; 
fowls,  14;  roosters,  9%;  turkeys,  15. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  124719; 
chickens,  124720;  fowls,  104714;  ducks,  94716; 
geese,  8@14;  squabs,  doz.,  $2.50474.50. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b..  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $464748.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $504756. 
Concentrated  tankage,  $154720.  Ground  bone, 
$224727.  Acid  phosphate,  $114715.  Muriate 
of  potash,  $35@45.  Sulphate  of  potash,  $42® 
4S.  Kainit,  $10@12.50.  Copper  sulphate, 
per  pound  in  barrel  lots,  6%  cents.  Sulphur 
lb  ur,  per  pound  in  barrel  lots,  2%  cents. 
Sulphide  of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur)  in 
cans  of  50  lbs.,  per  Hi.,  14  cents. 

FURS.— Black  bear,  $104720;  cubs  and 
yearlings,  $347(10;  badger,  75@$1;  otter,  $7# 
15;  beaver,  large,  $5478;  medium,  $3@5; 
small,  $2(53;  fox,  silver,  $5047250;  cross,  $647) 
15;  red,  $2(54;  grey,  704775;  fisher,  $4@8;  won, 
prairie,  $1472;  timber,  $2474;  wolverine,  $4@ 
8;  lynx,  $4478;  wild  cat,  40@75;  civet  cat, 
254735 ;  house  cat,  black.  25;  colored,  8;  mar¬ 
ten,  dark,  $44712;  pale,  $2474;  skunk,  black, 
$1.25(51.30;  half-striped,  804790;  long  striped, 
804790 ;  striped,  404750;  white,  20@25;  raccoon, 
$1(51.40;  opossum,  large,  65(575;  medium,  35 
(540;  small,  154720;  kits,  5;  rabbit,  1471%; 
mink,  $1474;  muskrat,  Winter,  204722:  Fall. 
134716;  kits,  4475. 

TOBACCO.— Kentucky  light,  common, 
lugs,  4%475%;  fillers,  3@5;  fine,  154720.  Seed 
Leaf,  Connecticut  fillers,  6478;  average  run¬ 
ning  lots,  204730;  New  York  State  fillers,  5@ 
7;  average  running  lots,  154720;  fine  wrap¬ 
pers,  254735;  Ohio  fillers,  154718;  average  run¬ 
ning  lots,  164720 ;  Pennsylvania  fillers,  7@lo; 
average  lots  B’s,  134715.  Virginia  Shipping, 
common  lugs,  5475%;  good  lugs,  5%476%; 
common  to  medium  leaf,  7@8;  medium  to 
good  leaf,  dark,  8479;  light,  104711;  good  to 
fine  leaf,  dark,  11%4712%;  light,  12%@14. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  $4. 15475.30;  calves, 
$5479.50.  Sheep,  $3474;  lambs,  $6.25@7.  Hogs, 
$5.50475.75. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Steers,  $547 5.25;  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  $2.75474;  calves,  $6.50(58.75. 
Sheep,  $2.50474.50;  lambs,  $5(56.90.  Hogs, 
$4.50475.75. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  $3.5047)4.60;  calves,  $35 
7.25.  Sheep,  $3.75474;  lambs,  $4(55.25.  Hogs, 
$4.95475.45.  _ _ 

MARKET  NEWS 

COTTON.— Since  last  report  the  price 
went  to  17%  cents,  and  those  booming  the 
market  talked  20-cent  cotton  for  the  near 


future.  But  instead  of  that  the  bottom 
dropped  out,  and  in  spite  of  all  attempts 
to  rally,  remains  at  14  cents  or  under.  This 
is  five  cents  above  the  price  at  the  same 
time  last  year. 

RIGHTS  OF  A  DRIVER.— "In  a  certain 
section  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a  driver  for  a 
milk  company  was  laid  off,  or  discharged. 
No  cause  was  given  why  this  driver's  sei- 
vices  were  no  longer  needed  The  com 
pany  requires  a  10-days’  notice  from  a 
driver  before  leaving  and  they  are  also  re¬ 
quired  to  give  the  same  notice.  This  man 
is  discharged  without  notification,  and  by 
the  agreement  signed  (sometimes  without 
reading  it  through),  he  cannot  take  an¬ 
other  position  driving  a  milk  wagon  for  60 
days.  If  he  does  he  loses  his  $150  deposit. 
Has  he  any  redress?  He  is  honest  and  a 
hard  worker.  I  heard  that  when  his  60 
days  are  up  he  will  get  nearly  every  cus¬ 
tomer  he  had  from  this  company.”  H. 

New  York. 

If  he  signed  any  such  agreement  he  will 
certainly  have  to  live  up  to  it,  no  matter 
whether  he  read  it  or  not,  unless  he  can 
prove  that  the  company  has  violated  its 
part  of  the  bargain,  which  is  doubtful,  as 
they  have  considered  it  and  probably  have 
some  loophole  in  the  contract  to  crawl  out 
of.  It  is  quite  customary  for  concerns 
whose  drivers  are  so  largely  in  control  of 
their  trade  to  make  a  stiff  contract  which 
protects  the  company  thoroughly.  They 
wish  to  make  sure  that  no  driver  leaves 
them  and  takes  the  customers  with  him. 
It  is  supposed  that  in  60  days  the  new 
driver  will  have  a  safe  hold  on  the  cus¬ 
tomers.  From  the  standpoint  of  common 
justice  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  milk 
company  is  untenable.  Running  a  mint 
route  is  hard  work,  and  the  driver  who  by 
courteous  service  gains  customers  has  a 
right  to  retain  whatever  interest  in  them 
he  can.  This  is  recognized  in  lines  of 
business  employing  commercial  travelers, 
whose  value  to  a  concern  depends  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  trade  they  can  bring 
to  it.  Employers  know  the  value  of  a  man 
of  this  type  with  a  good  clientage,  and  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  cannot  replace  him 
easily,  but  a  milk  company  can  get  a  new 
driver  in  a  day  and  hence  are  able  to  pin 
him  to  a  contract  that  would  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  people  in  other  lines  of  business. 

EGG  NOTES.— Receipts  are  increasing, 
but  as  yet  there  is  not  sufficient  surplus 
from  immediate  wants  to  put  the  price 
down.  People  who  get  anywhere  near 
fresh  eggs  at  retail  have  to  pay  four  or 
five  cents  apiece.  Yet  I  have  seen  eggs 
sold  within  the  last  week  for  28  cents  per 
dozen,  and  they  were  fair  eggs,  as  storage 
eggs  go.  No  article  of  general  commerce 
in  this  city  is  so  uniformly  scarce  as  the 
egg  only  a  day  or  two  old.  It  is  possible 
to  get  plenty  less  than  two  weeks  old  and 
occasionally  a  fair  supply  less  than  one 
week,  but  the  great  bulk  of  what  are  call¬ 
ed  fresh  eggs  are  at  least  three  weeks  old 
before  the  consumer  gets  them.  The  trucK 
farmer  with  whom  I  live  in  New  Jersey 
winters  about  100  hens  as  a  side  issue.  They 
have  usually  taken  a  long  vacation  in  cold 
weather,  but  this  Winter  developed  the 
strange  habit  of  laying  right  along.  It 
cannot  be  the  breed,  because  they  are  all 
kinds,  and  the  house  is  only  a  common 
one.  The  owner  bought  a  bone  cutter  last 
Fall  and  has  been  feeding  cut  bone  liberal¬ 
ly,  to  which  he  gives  all  the  credit.  They 
are  not  breaking  any  records,  except  their 
own,  but  furnish  enough  eggs  to  pay  a 
fair  profit  over  their  keep  at  the  prices 
prevailing  this  Winter.  People  come  to  the 
house  for  them,  cheerfully  paving  50  cents 
per  dozen.  Several  people  whom  I  meet 
in  the  city  every  day  are  very  fond  of 
new-laid  eggs.  At  their  request  I  hare 
brought  in  a  few  dozen,  not  more  than  a 
day  or  two  old,  and  they  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  their  friends  as  unusual 
delicacies.  One  man  sent  one  here  and 
there  to  sick  friends.  A  baker  who  knows 
what  good  things  are  at  once  ate  one  raw 
and  called  it  "delicious.”  This  will  sound 
strange,  or  impossible  to  farmers  w’ho  can 
have  all  the  new  eggs  they  want  and 
would  not  think  of  using  any  others.  Per¬ 
haps  imagination  had  something  to  do 
with  the  relish  for  these  eggs,  but  at  least 
some  of  the  people  mentioned  know  the 
peculiar  flavor  of  the  new  egg,  which  it 
scon  loses.  An  amusing  incident  occurred 
at  bakery  referred  to.  They  run  a  small 
lunch  counter,  serving  among  other  things 
ham  and  eggs,  two  eggs  and  a  small  slice 
of  ham  for  15  cents.  At  this  price,  of 
course,  the  eggs  must  be  the  storage  ar¬ 
ticle,  though  entirely  wholesome.  A 
stranger  ordered  ham  and  eggs.  The  baker 
said  in  German  to  his  helper,  “Don’t  use 
those  50-cent  eggs.”  After  looking  the 
cook  said:  “The  others  are  all  gone,”  so 
supposedly  the  new'  eggs  were  used.  It 
happened  that  the  customer  understood 
German,  had  taken  in  the  little  conversa¬ 
tion  between  cook  and  baker,  and  said  in 
that  language  when  paying  his  bill:  “Those 
eggs  were  fine.  There  is  nothing  so  nrce 
as  a  new-laid  egg.”  The  joke  was  that  the 
eggs  were  from  the  storage  supply,  though 
the  cook  did  not  know  it  at  the  time. 

w.  w.  H. 


Making  Hotbeds.— In  late  years  I  make 
my  hotbed  frames  11 1-3  feet  wide,  head  of 
sash  in  center  bed;  shake  manure  well  as 
I  put  in  so  there  are  no  hard  lumps,  put 
on  sash  and  when  well  heated  up  tread 
down,  load  up  with  leaves  if  I  have  them, 
or  with  fresh  manure,  and  put  on  dirt.  If 
packed  and  soil  put  on  when  first  filled  it 
rr.ay  cool  off.  As  soon  as  tomato  plants 
put  on  third  leaf  I  transplant  about  two 
inches  apart  and  set  up  to  the  first  leaf. 
As  soon  as  they  spread  out  to  cover  the 
ground  I  transplant,  giving  five  or  six 
inches  space.  When  setting  in  field  I  plow 
a  furrow  as  for  potatoes  north  and  south 
if  I  can,  soak  plants  in  bed,  and  lay  top 
of  plant  toward  the  north,  placing  roots 
where  I  have  poured  about  a  pint  of  water; 
press  soil  on  root  and  cover  stalk  with  dirt 
up  to  the  leaves.  In  the  morning  the  tops 
will  stand  up,  roots  will  put  out  on  the 
stalk,  and  all  done  with  hoe.  The  main 
roots  are  deep,  they  root  from  stalk  near 
top  and  none  are  shaded  by  plant.  Try 
Sibley’s  or  Pike’s  Peak  squash  for  own  use. 
I  like  it  better  than  Hubbard.  e.  w.  b, 

Connecticut. 

Milk  and  Feed  Matters.— I  hear  no 
complaint  about,  cows  not  doing  well  about 
here,  when  housed  in  warm  barns.  The 
cold  Winter  has  emphasized  the  nec(*;sity 
of  warm  buildings  and  a  good  water  sup¬ 
ply.  Farmers  seem  to  be  feeding  no  more 
grain  than  usual,  but  feed  stores  report 
more  feed  sold  than  in  many  years.  The 
corn  crop  was  almost  a  failure.  Very  few 
put  in  any  large  amount  of  feed  last  Fall 
and  almost  all  buy  throughout  the  season 
in  small  quantities.  Prices  now  are  $25  for 
Pillsbury  mixed  feed  and  $27  for  Buffalo 
gluten,  which  are  the  favorite  feeds  in  this 
section.  There  is  more  interest  taken  in 
dairying  now'  than  a  few  years  ago.  The 
Bordens  have  recently  put  up  two  bottling 
plants  near  here,  one  at  Canaan  two  years 
ago  and  one  at  Lime  Rock  Station  last 
Fall.  Their  prices  have  been  more  satis- 
factorv  than  the  prices  of  those  paying  on 
Exchange  basis.  The  receiving  station  at 
Falls  Village  pays  within  five  cents  of  the 
Exchange  for  the  Winter  months;  before 
they  had  competition  from  the  Bordens 
they  took  out  15  cents  the  year  round. 
Most  farmers  will  have  enough  hay  to 
carry  their  stock  through,  but  imany  who 
expected  to  have  a  surplus  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  There  have  been  no  new  milcn 
cows  sold  about  here  recently  t  <?2y  fancy 
cc.w's  always  bring  good  prices.  h.  g. 

Falls  Village,  Conn. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  the  impassioned 
orator,  “I  cannot  tell  a  lie.”  “Then  what 
are  you  doing  in  politics?”  interrupted  a 
man  in  the  audience. — Chicago  Evening 
Post. 


Potatoes  on  Fertilizer  Alone. 


Mr.  John  H.  Gray,  of  Baring,  Washing¬ 
ton  Co.,  Me.,  w’rites:  “This  v£ar  I  planted 
six  bushels  of  Green  Mountain  potatoes  on 
five-eighths  of  an  acre  of  clay  loam  that 
had  not  been  plowed  or  dressed  for  12 
years,  and  which  was  cutting  only  one-half 
ton  of  hay  to  the  acre.  I  applied  no  other 
dressing  than  Bowker’s  Stockbridge  Po¬ 
tato  Manure  at  the  rate  of  1.800  pounds  to 
the  acre  in  the  hill.  The  rows  were  three 
feet  apart  and  the  seed  w'as  planted  18  to 
20  inches  apart  in  the  rows  by  hand  and 
covered  two  or  three  inches  deep.  1  he 
piece  was  cultivated  three  times  with  a 
14-tooth  cultivator.  The  crop  grew  rapidly 
and  strong,  with  very  large  stalks,  and 
was  harvested  from  September  20  to  28, 
and  yielded  150  bushels  of  sound  potatoes 
on  the  piece  by  measure.  I  think  Bow'ker’s 
Fertilizer  is  the  best  made,  and  I  have  used 
many  other  kinds.” — Adv. 

r  p  p  O—Thoroughbred  Rocks, Wyandottcs,  Leghorns,  R.  T.  Reds, 
LUUO  Orpingtons,  Minorcan,  Langahans,  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
Hamburgs.  la,  $1  ;40,  $2.  Cat.  Free.  H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


OR  SALE—  EGGS  THAT  HATCH 

om  my  heavy-lay  ing  strain  of  ke^L^tebt  White 
yandottes.  Also  stock.  I  breed  WHITE  WVAN- 
1TTES  exclusively.  E. Franklin  Kean,btanley,N  A 


OHIO  FARM  BERKSHIRE? 

Sows  bred.  Boars  fit  for  service,  Fall  Pigs — all  of  good 
quality  and  breeding.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  Le  Roy,  O. 


MAN0KIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

Acknowledged  the  greatest  egg-producing  variety  in 
existence.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 

R.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md, 


SEND  US  A  COW 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse  Hide,  Calf  Skin,  Hog  Skin  or 
any  other  kind  of  hide  or  skin  and  let  us  tan  it  with 
the  hair  on— soft,  light,  odorless  and  moth-proof — 
for  robe,  rug,  coat  or  gloves.  But  first  get  our  Catar 
logue,  giving  prices  and  our  shipping  tags  and  in¬ 
structions,  so  as  to  avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy  raw 
furs  and  ginseng  THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR 
COMPANY,  116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscbert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse  N.Y 


OUR  31  YEARS’ 

EXPERIENCE  and  continued  success  is 
a  gurantee  to  you  of  good  quality  and  fair 
dealing.  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 
anywhere  but  sell  direct  to  you,  thus  saving  you 
the  agent’s  and  dealer’s  profit.  We  are  the  larg¬ 
est  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  harness  in  the 
.world  selling  on  this  plan  exclusively.  We 
\  ship  for  examination  guaranteeing  safe  deliv¬ 
ery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  is  free. 
Send  for  it. 


Fflo.  726— Spindle  Seat  Driving  Wagon.  Price  oomplete  |38.^ 
Aflgood  as  sells  for  $25  more. 


No.  537 — Fancy  Painted  and  Trimmed  Top  Buggy.  Prlco 
oomplete  $52.50.  As  good  aa  sella  for  $25  more. 


ALIFORNIA  F OR  25* 


'All  alioiit  the  land  of  anoshlne,  fruits  and  flowsrs. 
Resources  and  romance.  Illu*.  Mag.  1  yr  trial,  26c. 

The  Western  Empire,  75  Times  Block,  Los  Angeles 

AT  T  E  N  T I O  N  y’ToX”  !£ 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty. 
I.  HERE,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


UADPUP.  ADDil  I— First-class  Managers  and  Gar- 
lYl  AnOn  Gu  firnlL  I  deners.  No  charges  to  em¬ 
ployers.  Men’s  records  carefully  investigated  before 


WANTED— Situation  as  Foreman  or  General  Man¬ 
ager  on  farm:  would  hire  or  work  a  farm  on  shares 
Address  G.H.  W.,  Box  162,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 


To  a  Middle-aged  Woman  accustomed  to  house¬ 
work  is  offered  a  pleasant  and  permanent  position 
Address  MRS.  T.,  Box  348,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


VIRGINIA  HOMES— Learn  Va.  lands,  soil.water 
climate,  products,  fruits,  berries,  cultivation,  prices, 
etc.  by  reading  Virginia  Farmer.  Send  10c  for o 
months’  sub.  to  Box  603,  Farmer  Co.,  Emporia,  \  a. 


MONEY  MAKERS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Illustrated  list  of  200  bargains,  1  to  1000 
acres,  $5  to  $20  an  acre,  with  reliable  in¬ 
formation  of  soils,  crops,  markets,  cli¬ 
mate,  etc.,  free.  A  few  with  stock  and 
tools  included  on  easy  terms.  Write 
THEE.  A.  ST  ROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
A.T.V.  Bldg.,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

■  M  ffc  ■■  A  For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
■JlnffiA  climate,!  n  e  UAUQflW  HART, 


rust  SALE.  360  -  Fgg  Incubator, 
new  ( never  used!,  original  price  $37,  now  $25. 

E.  K.  UPHAM,  410  Third  Ave.,  Asbury  rark,  N.  J 

rnn  0  1 1  C— Fine  Country  Home  or  Florist’s  and 
rUn  oHLL  Market  Gardener’s  place  of  10  acres, 
fine  loam  soil,  modern  10  -  room  house,  elegant 
grounds,  ample  outbuildings,  large  greenhouse,  tine 
assortment  of  fruit,  pure  water,  good  markets,  tele¬ 
phone  in  house,  P.  O.  and  electric  cars  about  1  mile, 
price  and  terms  right.  M.  T.  WILLIS,  Box  130,  Sandy 
Hill.  Washington  County,  N.  Y. 


HAMM0NT0H,  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  Famous  Location  for  the  Production  of 
Choice  Fruits,  Vegetables  &  Poultry 
In  the  heart  of  the  Pine  Belt,  and  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line.  Salubrious  climate,  tonic  water 
and  within  half  an  hour  of  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic 
City.  Excellent  location  for  home,  factory  or  horti¬ 
cultural  enterprise.  Population  5000,  two  railroads, 
seven  churches,  eight  school  s,  gas,  electric  lights,  etc. 
One  of  the  largest  fruit  centers  in  this  country.  Send 
2c  stamp  to  Board  of  Trade,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  for 
descriptive  booklet  containing  nearly  100  illustrations 


Oldest  Commission  SSS&l bu&S£ 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  eto.  Fruit*' 
B  B  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street.  New  York 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN- 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  oi 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  <  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


DRESSED  LAMBS 


Calves,  Hothouse  Products, Fruits, Vegetables 
Top  prices  for  choice  goods,  Write  us  what  you 
have  to  sell. 

ARCHDEACON  &  C0..loo"Er.5.*r“* 


Do  You  Keep  Bees?  skS 

iL  keep  you  ? 

The  AMERICAN  Bee  JOURNAL  tells  HOW.  44th  year;  weekly;  $1.00.  Sample 
Copy  Free.  Experts  make  their  Bees  Pay.  Read,  and  be  an  expert.  It’s  easy. 
Women  succeed,  too.  “  Sisters”  dept,  in  Am.  Bee  Journal.  “  Honey  as  a  Health- 
Food,”  16-p.  pamphlet  for  2c  stamp.  Tells  value  of  Honey  in  Cooking  and  as  a 
Remedy.  Address,  George  W.  York  &  Co.,  144  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  CONNECTICUT  HEN 
MAN. 

I  have  a  small  farm  of  80  acres  up 
here  in  northeastern  Connecticut.  Only 
17  acres  are  cleared,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  my  poultry  I  would  find  it  difficult 
to  make  a  living.  I  am  keeping  now 
about  400  birds.  250  of  which  are  pul¬ 
lets.  During  December  they  laid  just 
2,500  eggs,  and  have  increased  their  out¬ 
put  almost  daily  since,  until  now  they 
are  laying  12  dozen  a  day  and  over.  I 
got  156  (13  dozen)  yesterday,  January 
27.  I  send  all  the  eggs  to  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  have  received  from  45  cents 
down  to  37  cents  per  dozen,  price  of  the 
last  sent.  So  these  hens  have  netted  me 
above  the  cost  of  feed  $12  to  $15  a  week 
since  the  first  of  December,  and  this  is 
an  exceptionally  cold,  cloudy  and  unfa¬ 
vorable  Winter. 

My  fowls  are  all  White  Wyandotte  ex¬ 
cept  24,  which  are  White  L'eghorns,  and 
the  little  Leghorns  are  doing  their  share 
of  the  laying.  A  few  years  ago  I  crossed 
the  two  breeds,  and  it  made  the  best 
layers  I  have  ever  had.  I  intend  to  make 
the  cross  again  this  year.  I  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  Mr.  Ivlapes’s  ar¬ 
ticles  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  usually  can 
say  “Amen”  to  what  he  writes.  His  re¬ 
marks  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  good  appe¬ 
tite  in  the  fowls,  if  eggs  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  have  led  me  to  watch  that  point 
sharply,  and  to  feed  enough  and  not 
overfeed  is  one  of  the  nice  points  where 
rood  judgment  must  he  used.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  good  feeding  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  warm  quarters,  that  is 
for  the  American  breeds  (of  course  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Minorcas,  with  their  large 
combs,  must  have  warm  houses) ,  for  my 
houses  are  only  one  thickness  of  seven- 
eigliths-inch  matched  pine,  and  the  frost 
inside  is  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick  on 
roof  and  north  side  during  these  zero 
days,  especially  on  the  last  house  built, 
and  not  finished  until  December  7,  where 
I  have  40  pullets  which  have  laid  16  to 
26  eggs  a  day,  averaging  nearly  a  50- 
per-cent  “lay”  since  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember. 

I  feed  a  warm  mash  in  the  morning 
generally,  sometimes  at  noon,  made  as 
follows:  Into  a  big  iron  kettle  I  put 
about  a  half  bushel  of  clover  rowen 


is  known,  and  no  doubt  the  uniform 
good  health  of  my  large  flock  is  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  continuous  feed¬ 
ing  of  charcoal. 

Nearly  all  my  pullets  were  hatched  in 
incubators  and  raised  in  brooders  that  I 
made  myself.  At  a  cost  of  about  $3  for 
material,  I  can  make  a  brooder  that 
will  care  for  100  chicks  until  they  are 
big  enough  to  sell  for  broilers,  two 
pounds  each;  a  brooder  that  sufficiently 
warms  the  floor  and  passes  a  continuous 
current  of  warmed  outside  air  over  their 
heads,  giving  the  needed  top  heat  with 
abundant  fresh  air.  I  raised  600  chicks 
in  these  brooders  last  Spring,  with  a  loss 
of  not  over  five  per  cent.  Many  small 
but  important  points  in  the  care  of  fowls 
occur  to  me,  but  this  article  is  too  long 
already.  clo.  a.  cosgrove. 

More  About  Smoke  Houses.— I  think  it 
probable  that  I  have  had  a  much  longer 
experience  in  building  smoke  houses,  and 
smoking  meat,  than  H.  S.,  page  100,  but 
do  not  claim  superiority  over  him  on  that 
account,  as  some  men  will  learn  more  in 
one  year  than  another  in  a  lifetime.  H.  S. 
says  a  smoke  house  “may  easily  be  made 
impregnable  to  meat  bugs,  flies,  mice,  and 
all  other  vermin.”  If  a  smoke  house  is 
made  tight  enough  to  keep  out  flies,  and 
does  not  have  a  ventilator,  it  will  become 
too  hot  for  the  benefit  of  the  meat  hung 
in  it.  I  never  knew  flies,  or  bugs,  to  molest 
a  smoke  house  so  long  as  a  smoke  was 
kept  up  in  it  every  day,  and  as  soon  as 
the  meat  is  smoked  enough  it  should  be 
taken  down  and  tied  up  tightly  in  paper 
sacks  and  hung  up  in  a  cool  dark  room  in 
the  house.  The  common  flour  sack,  hold¬ 
ing  49  pounds  of  flour,  is  about  the  right 
size  for  ordinary  hams  and  shoulders,  and 
two  or  three  flitches  of  bacon  can  be  put 
into  one.  The  writer  has  two  poles  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  ceiling  overhead  in  his 
house,  about  six  inches  apart,  and  parallel 
with  each  other.  In  hanging  up,  a  short 
stick  is  put  through  a  loop  in  the  string 
that  ties  the  sacks,  and  then  placed  on  top 
of  the  two  poles,  letting  the  sacks  hang 
under  them  without  touching  each  other. 
H.  S.  says:  “Green  wood,  of  any  kind  ex¬ 
cept  pine,  may  bo  used  to  make  the 
smoke.”  The  objection  to  green  wood  is 
first,  its  smoke  is  three-quarters  steam, 
which  condenses  on  the  meat,  resembling 
dewdrops,  and  even  drips  from  the  meat, 
which  is  not  conducive  to  its  flavor  or 
keeping  quality.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  build  a  fire  wii.h  green  wood 
without  a  lot  of  dry  pine  kindling  wood  to 
start  it,  and  even  then  it  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  watched,  and  more  green  wood 
added  from  time  to  time,  or  the  fire  will 
go  out.  As  previously  stated,  the  best 
wood  I  know  of  for  furnishing  good  smoke 
are  hickory,  maple  and  birch.  Oak  will 
certainly  give  the  meat  an  oaken  flavor. 
Pennsylvania  J.  w.  ingham. 


which  has  been  run  through  my  hay 
cutter  twice,  leaving  it  in  inch  to  two- 
inch  lengths,  pouring  on  it  two  pailfuls 
of  hot  water  and  skim-milk,  stirring  in 
a  handful  of  salt,  and  three  quarts  of 
animal  meal,  adding  enough  bran,  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  “provender”  (equal  parts  of 
corn  and  oats  ground  together)  to  make 
a  crumbly  feed.  I  mix  this,  up  with  a 
shovel,  and  it  takes  five  to  eight  min¬ 
utes  to  do  that  job  properly.  At  noon 
a  light  feed  of  cracked  corn  and  wheat, 
at  night  a  full  feed,  all  they  will  eat,  of 
corn,  whole  and  cracked,  and  wheat.  My 
houses  are  all  on  the  scratching-shed 
plan,  and  I  raise  an  acre  of  oats  for  lit¬ 
ter,  in  which  all  the  dry  feed  is  thrown, 
except  when  I  am  late  wi:h  the  last  feed, 
when  it  is  put  in  the  feed  troughs,  so 
the  hens  tan  get  all  they  need  before 
it  is  too  dark. 

These  oats  are  cut  when  ripe,  tied  in 
bundles  and  stored  in  a  corn  house  to 
keep  them  from  rats  and  mice.  If  put 
in  a  barn  the  oats  will  all  be  eaten  and* 
the  straw  cut  to  pieces  by  the  vermin.  In 
fact,  I  find  it  difficult  to  keep  them  out 
of  my  corn  house  entirely,  but  the  loss 
there  is  comparatively  small.  I  also  raise 
about  500  heads  of  cabbage  for  the  fowls 
but  place  more  importance  on  the  clover 
rowen  as  an  egg  producer  than  on  the 
cabbage.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  I 
boil  a  potful  of  small  potatoes,  mash 
them  while  hot  and  mix  them  in  the 
morning  feed.  Ground  oyster  shells  are 
kept  by  them  all  the  time,  and  charcoal, 
about  half  a  peck  a  day,  is  broken  up 
fino  and  fed  them.  It  is  surprising  how 
much  of  the  latter  they  will  eat.  I  think 
my  hens  would  eat  a  half  bushel  a  day, 
and  in  three  hours  the  droppings  will  be 
black,  showing  how  quickly  it  is  di¬ 
gested.  No  greater  cleanser  and  purifier 


Tiie  Deadly  Trail 

Of  disease  is  often  the  trail  marked  by 
a  woman’s  gown.  A  recent  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  a  horde  of  microbes,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  influenza,  consumption  and 
a  dozen  other  varieties,  gathered  in  the 
trail  of  a  woman’s  dress. 

The  microbe  is  everywhere,  but  its 
prey  are  the  weak  ami  feeble  people 
whose  blood  is  "poor”  and  digestion 
"weak.”  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  cures  diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  other  organs 
of  digestion  and  nutrition 
and  purifies  the  blood. 
It  strengthens  the 
body  by  increased 
nutrition  to  resist 
or  throw  off  dis¬ 
ease. 

"  Please  accept  my 
thanks  for  the  good 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery 
has  done  for  me,” 
writes  Mrs.  N.  Clies- 
ley,  of  Cleveland,  Cuy¬ 
ahoga  Co.,  Ohio.  "I  was 
troubled  for  over  a  year 
with  what  the  doctor  pro¬ 
nounced  indigestion.  I 
had  nervous  headaches,  an 
unpleasant  taste  in  my 
mouth  in  the  morning, 
and  my  blood  was  very 
poor.  *  I  tried  different 
medicines  but  to  no  avail. 
My  parents  insisted  on  my 
taking  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.  I  did 
so;  am  now  on  the  fourth 
bottle,  and  feel  stronger 
than  I  have  for  ten  years. 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
in  its  favor.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets  are  easy 
and  pleasant  to 
take.  A  most 
effective  laxa¬ 
tive.  They 
do  not  be¬ 
get  the 
pill 
habit. 


RHEUMATISM 

CURED 

THROUGH  THE  FEET. 

Thousands  are  cured  at  home  every 

month  by  MAGIC  FOOT  DRAFTS 
Why  not  YOU  ? 

Tty  them .  FREE • 

The  Drafts  cured  Mrs.  W.  D.  Harri- 
man,  wife  of  Judge  Harriman,  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

They  cured  H.  C.  Van  Valkenburg, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  of  an  intensely  pain¬ 
ful  case  of  muscular  rheumatism. 

They  cured  severe  rheumatism  of  the 
arms,  neck  and  back  for  T.  C.  Pendleton, 
Jackson,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Caspar  Yahrsdorfer,  Jackson, 
Mich.,  70  years  old,  was  cured  in  a  few 
weeks,  after  suffering  30  years. 

The  Drafts  cured  James  Gilbert.  Loco¬ 
motive  Dept.,  Mich.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Jack- 
son,  Mich.,  after  27  years  of  pain. 

Dr.  Van  Vleck,  Jackson,  Mich.,  writes 
that  they  cured  him  and  he  is  now  using 
them  in  his  practice. 


They  have  cured  hundreds  of  cases 
probably  just  like  yours.  Isn’t  the  chance 
worth  taking?  You  try  them  free.  Send 
us  your  name.  We  will  send  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail  a  pair  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts — 
prepaid.  If  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
comfort  they  give  you,  send  us  One  Dol¬ 
lar.  If  not,  you  send  us  nothing.  You 
decide.  Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn 
without  the  least  inconvenience  and  cure 
rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the  body  by 
stimulating  expulsion  of  acid  poisons 
through  the  great  foot  pores.  Splendid 
booklet,  illustrated  in  colors,  free  with 
the  trial  Drafts.  Don’t  suffer,  but  write 
to-day  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  W. 
N.  20  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Can  you  read  and  not  investigate?  No  man 
need  hesitate  when  such  marvelous  results 
as  the  following  makes  absolutely  certain 
the  possibilities  of  the  remedy  in  any  ease  of 
BONK  AND  BOO  SPAVIN.  RINGBONE  (except  low 
ringbone)  CURB,  TIIOROUGHPIN  SPLINT  CAPPED 
buck,  vvj.ndpukk,  shoe  boil,  weak  and 
SPRAINED  TENDONS  AND  ALL  LAMENESS. 

About  three  years  ago  ono  of  my  sons  rode  a  very  valu¬ 
able  stallion  I  own,  on  a  fox  hunt— the  Morse  was  then 

four  years  old.  A  few  days  after  I  noti . I  he  was  lame  in 

right  hind  leg,  so  I  blistered  him  several  times  without 
doing  any  good.  Then  I  sent  him  to  Baltimore,  Md..  to 
be  treated  by  tiie  best  Veterinarian  I  know  of,  who  said 
the  horse  was  spavined  in  both  legs,  would  lire  him 
hut  be  doubted  if  cure  could  be  effected.  I  let  him  go 
ahead  and  in  due  'me  the  animal  was  brought  home  very 
little  improved,  if  any,  with  bill  about  $25.  I  was  very 
much  disappointed.  I  continued  to  use  him,  but  disliked 
to  drive  a  lame  horse.  In  the  fall  of  IMS  I  concluded  to 
give  “Save-the-Horse”  a  trial.  Wrote  the  Company  giving 
history  of  the  case.  They  guaranteed  acme,  if  directions 
were  followed,  so  I  ordered  a  bottle  and  wentat  it.  It  was 
not  very  long  before  I  noticed  an  improvement  so  kept  up 
tiie  treatment  and  am  glad  to  say  lie  is  now  entirely  cured 
Goes  as  sound  as  any  horse  I  own.  The  case  is  a  wonder 
to  me  and  I  think  they  are  entitledto  the  credit.  Will 
cheerfully  answer  any  inquiry  regardinghe  case. 

Easton,  Md.,  January  30,  loot.  Respectfully. 

- — •  HENRY  RlKMAN. 

Monroe,  Orange  Co.,  N.,  Y.,  November  26,  1903. 

I  ca t.  Advice  you  that  X  cured  one  of  my  high  stepping 
showhorsesof  a  spavin  with  half  a  bottle  of  “Save-the- 
Horse”  in  about  nine  weeks.  I  instructed  my  man  to  use 
it  strictly  according  to  directions  and  am  pleased  to  ssy 
that  X  obtained  the  result  guaranteed. 

Verytruly,  Percy  W.  Barton 

The  fire  iron  is  uncertain;  blistering  is  less  effective 
and  both  necessitate  laying  up  the  horse  from  weeks  to 
several  months.  Mercurial  and  poisonous  compounds 
produce  irreparable  injury.  “Save-the-Horse”  eliminates 
all  these  factors.  Horse  can  be  worked  as  usual.  Cures 
without  scar,  blemish  or  loss  of  hair.  Can  be  applied  in  all 
conditions  and  extremes  of  weather — hot  or  cola. 

@5.00  per  bottle.  Written  guarantee  with  every 
bottle,  constructed  to  satisfy  and  protect  you  fully  Need 
of  second  bottle  is  improbable,  except  in  rarest  easea 
Send  for  booklet  and  copy  of  guarantee. 

$5.00,  at  druggists  and  dealers  or  sent  express  paid  by 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  TROY,  N.Y. 

¥  drilling 

W  tiJLLrf  machines 


‘PainkiW&Y  perrv  °a,,s 

The  world-known  household  remedy  for  cuts, 
burns,  bruises — coughs,  colds,  sore  throat. 


Over  TO  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily  Sendfor  catalog. 

W1IJJAM.S  BROS.,  Ithaca,  K.  X* 


$33.00  TO  CALIFORNIA ,  OREGON 
AND  WASHING  tun. 

Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
Western  Line.  Daily  from  Chicago,  March 
1  to  April  30.  Correspondingly  low  rates 
from  all  points.  Pullman  tourist  sleeping 
cars  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Portland  daily.  Double  berth 
rate  from  Chicago  only  $7.00.  Daily  and 
personally  conducted  excursions.  Throe 
fast  trains  daily  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
only  double  track  railway  to  the  Missouri 
River.  All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this 
route.  For  full  information,  time  sched¬ 
ules,  maps  and  book  on  California  write 
to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry,  Chicago. 


WATER  TANKS 

MADE  OF 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


RUBEROI 

TRADEMARK  REGISTERED 

ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS. 

LAST’S  INDEFINITELY.  EASILY 
APPLIED. 

WEATHER-PROOF. 
FIRE-RE  SISTING . 

Manufactured  solely  by 

THE  STANDARD  I  AINT  CO. 

Department  K. 

lOO  William  Street,  N.  V, 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  Write  us. 
IS.  E.  MCDONOUGH  &  CO. 
Dent.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  &100 
F*ve  Horse  Power,  $150 

Saws  wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  Runs  spray 
pump.  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob-  Conn, 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 


For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
'  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARY,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC- 

Bend  for  IlluBt’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

Stato  Your  Power  Head** 

QUARTER  6AS  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  26  STERLING,  ILL. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
aud  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat.  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GKANT-FKBRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


DRILL  WELLS 

with  Loomis’  late  improved  machinery  and 
you  can  make  large  profits  on  capital  invested. 
They  are  leaders  in  the  line.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive'  and  durable  Well  Drilling  Machine* 
in  America.  Address 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED  KS 

Rooting.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  t  ho  work 
only  consists  of 
mailing  and  co¬ 
rn  e nti ng  the 
Joints.  Samples,prices  &  booklet  giving  instructions 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO  f®rlaylng  sent 
82  Pine  St.,  New  York.  free  postpaid. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

lOO  SQUARE  FEET . *2.00 

We  Pay  Freight  East  of  Colorado. 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  semi-hardened 
steel  sheet®,  6  and  8  foot  long,  the  best 
roofing,  siding  or  ceiling  you  can  use. 
Nails  free.  Painted  two  sides.  Flat,  cor¬ 
rugated  or  V  crimped.  Write  for  free 
catalog  51  _  on  material  from  Sheriffs’ 
and  Keceivers’  sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  Co. 
West  155th  A.  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


SURE  CURE. 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
Obnoxiot-G  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
Binds  and  drawrs  the 
broken  parts  together 
as  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves;  no  lymph- 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 


Brooks  AooHance  Co..  Box  965.  Marshall.  Mich, 

“UPTURE/ 

Our  24-page  book  free  describes  the  greatest 
Invention  of  the  20th  Century,  for  the  relief 
and  euro  of  Rupture.  Shows  interesting  pho¬ 
tos  from  life  and  contains  now  and  valuable 
Information.  Greatest  trial  offer  ever  made 
by  any  firm.  You  will  be  interested.  Write 
today. 

Dence  t.  MERY,  112  Mery  Block,  Toledo,  O. 
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From  Day  to  Day- 

SUFFICIENT  UNTO  THE  DAY. 
Some  of  us  never  seem  to  learn 
To  take  our  troubles  as  they  come, 

To  meet  each  worry  in  its  turn— 

We  look  ahead  and  borrow  some. 

Just  when  the  rose  is  -uddiest 
We  grieve  because  it  will  not  stay — 

Our  hands  upon  the  thorns  are  pressed; 
We  make  to-morrow  of  to-day. 

Some  people— that  is,  you  and  I— 

Hush  half  the  laughter  on  their  lips, 
Send  it  a-scurry  with  a  sigh; 

Or  stale  the  wine  another  sips, 

By  brooding  on  some  fancied  grief 
That  may  await  us  on  the  way. 

To  his  own  gladness  each  plays  thief— 

He  makes  to-morrow  of  to-day. 

We  trade  the  gold  of  one  day’s  joy 
For  dross  of  doubt  and  discontent— 

The  fine  gold  we  dull  with  alloy 
Of  baser  metals,  meanly  blent. 

And  yet  to-morrow  never  shows 
A  dawn  so  dark  or  noon  so  gray 
As  drawn  by  one  whose  borrowed  woes 
Have  made  to-morrow  of  to-day. 

’Tis  best  to  think  each  day  is  made 
With  all  the  goodness  it  shall  hold,  . 
With  all  the  sunshine  and  the  shade, 

And  some  small  sorrow  to  enfold, 

Then  wafted  from  the  Master’s  hand, 
Where  all  of  the  to-morrows  stay— 

But  still  we  cannot  understand; 

We  make  to-morrow  of  to-day. 

— Credit  Dost. 

* 

A  small  chiffonier  or  chest  of  drawers 
is  a  great  convenience  in  the  sewing 
room.  If  such  an  article,  battered  and 
disused,  is  stored  away  in  the  attic,  it 
should  be  varnished  or  enameled  and 
brought  into  service.  One  drawer  may 
hold  sewing  tools,  _  another  unfinished 

work,  and  a  third  material  not  yet  cut. 

* 


about  going  near  tne  tamps:  asiveu  ms 
mamma. 

“They  don’t  have  lamps,’’  replied  the 
little  fellow.  “They  just  light  the  end 
of  the  towel-rack.” 

* 

Among  new  effects  in  fine  handker¬ 
chiefs  are  the  tape  borders,  so  called, 
formed  by  cordings  or  bands  of  heavier 
weave  than  the  body  of  the  handker¬ 
chief.  Years  ago,  before  open-hemmed 
handkerchiefs  were  so  much  in  vogue 
(perhaps  it  was  before  machine  hem¬ 
stitching  was  invented),  these  tape 

borders  were  a  favorite  style. 

* 

Wk  heard  recently  of  a  small  boy 
whose  mother  considered  pineapple  un¬ 
wholesome.  so  the  lad  never  ate  any  of 
the  fruit  until  he  visited  his  aunt.  When 
it  was  put  before  him,  he  looked  at  it 
with  suspicion,  and  then  cautiously 
tasted  it. 

“Do  you  know  what  it  is?”  asked  his 
aunt. 

“I  think,”  answered  Johnny,  evidently 
satisfied  that  he  liked  it,  “that  it  is 
wooden  lemonade.” 

* 

“It’s  real  interesting  to  read  about 
these  folks  that,  lived  in  mythological 
times,”  said  Mr.  Cobb,  as  he  put  a  slip 
of  paper  in  his  library  book  and  shut  it 
carefully.  “Seems  as  if  nine  o’clock 
came  quicker  than  ever  I  knew  it  to  be¬ 
fore.” 

Mrs.  Cobb  was  putting  a  large  patch 
on  one  elbow  of  her  waist,  says  the 
Youth’s  Companion,  and  she  held  it 
close  to  the  lamp  in  what  seemed  to  her 
husband  an  ostentatious  way.  He  turn¬ 
ed  sidewise  in  his  chair  to  avoid  the 
view. 

“There  was  that  feller  Atlas,”  he  said, 
musing.  “He  was  strong  beyond  any¬ 
thing  we  have  nowadays.  Why,  he  sup¬ 
ported  the  heavens  on  his  head  and 
hands;  held  ’em  up  in  place  till  they  got 
kind  of  set,  I  judge.  What  muscle  such 
a  man  as  that  must  have  had!”  and  Mr. 
Cobb  doubled  his  right  fist  and  brought 
it  up  to  his  shoulder  while  the  fingers 


of  his  left  hand  felt  his  arm  with  ap¬ 
parent  satisfaction. 

“What  an  appetite  he  must  have  had!” 
said  Mrs.  Cobb,  tartly;  “and  while  he 
was  supporting  the  heavens — work  the 
Lord  could  have  done  without  any  of 
his  help — I’ll  risk  but  what  his  wife  was 
supporting  him!  And  to-morrow  I 
guess  your  cold’ll  be  well  enough  so  you 
can  go  over  to  the  squire’s  and  begin  on 

that  wood  they  want  chopped  and  piled.” 
* 

Pineapple  gauze  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  which  has  made  its  appearance  in 
New  York  stores  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  is  very  silky  and  transpar¬ 
ent,  and  is  said  to  be  the  most  durable 
of  thin  washing  fabrics.  In  plain  black, 
plain  white  and  fancy  stripes  it  costs 
$10  for  a  roll  of  18  to  19  yards;  white 
and  colored  grounds  with  fancy  stripes, 
$12.50  the  roll.  This  is  the  gauzy  ma¬ 
terial,-  woven  from  pineapple  fiber,  worn 

so  largely  by  Filipino  women. 

* 

French  cabbage  is  a  dainty  dish  from 
a  homely  vegetable.  Wash  well,  drain 
and  remove  the  stalk  from  a  white  cab¬ 
bage,  then  cut  the  cabbage  into  inch 
cubes.  Melt,  one  rounding  tablespoonful 
of  butter  in  a  saucepan,  fry  in  it  slowly 
for  two  minutes  a  small  teaspoonful  of 
finely  chopped  onion.  Add  the  cabbage, 
a  good  dash  of  pepper,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  three  rasps  of  nutmeg.  Cover 
and  cook  over  a  slow  fire  for  15  minutes. 
Use  a  pancake  turner  to  lift  the  cubes 
and  turn  them  often  to  prevent  burning. 
Place  on  a  hot  dish,  garnish  with  crou¬ 
tons  made  by  buttering  two  slices  of 
bread  r.nttino-  it  ir>  .  .nil  -m,  and 

igether 

form  a  favorite  fruit  dish.  Peel  and  cut 
into  convenient  pieces  a  well-flavored 
apple,  and  add  to  this  combination, 
sprinkling  powdered  sugar  over  all;  the 
lesult  is  very  good.  The  apple  is  now 
appearing  among  exotic  fruits  in  many 
forms.  A  beautiful  and  delicious  salad 
iecently  noted  was  formed  of  apples  and 
celery.  Handsome  red  apples  were  se¬ 
lected,  polished,  but  not  peeled,  cored, 
and  then  hollowed  into  cups.  The  pieces 
removed  were  mixed  with  chopped  cel¬ 
ery,  put  in  the  apple  cups,  a  spoonful 
of  mayonnaise  dressing  being  put  over 
the  top.  The  apples  were  put  on  indi¬ 
vidual  plates,  each  fruit  standing  on  a 
crinkly  lettuce  leaf. _ 

The  Exclusiveness  of  Maud. 

“Exclusive?  You  think  you  are  pretty 
exclusive?  Well,  that’s  too  bad,  for  you 
shut  yourself  out  of  a  good  deal  of  pleas- 
use.  I’ll  tell  you  about  a  girl  that  was 
exclusive,  and  got  over  it. 

“It  was  three  years  ago  last  Winter 
that  Ransom  Howard  was  here  chopping 
some  wood,  and  my  niece  Maud  come 
for  a  long  visit.  Ransom  was  a  second 
cousin  of  John’s,  and  as  fine  a  young 
man  as  you’d  wish  to  see.  I’ll  tell  you 
more  about  him  later  on. 

“Well,  I  ain’t  much  of  a  matchmaker, 
but  I  did  think  that.  Maud  and  Ransom 


might  take  to  each  other,  and  I  was  aw¬ 
ful  fond  of  ’em  both,  though  I  hadn’t 
seen  much  of  Maud  since  she’d  grown 
up  and  been  to  college. 

“Well,  she  come  one  forenoon,  and 
she  was  a  pretty  and  bright  as  could  be. 
I  didn’t  find  out  her  weak  spot  till  din¬ 
ner  time.  I  see  Ransom  coming  and  I 
says:  ‘Here  comes  our  wood-chopper.’ 
I  only  had  time  to  explain  that  he  was 
cutting  some  wood  for  us  and  that  we 
was  boarding  him,  before  he  come  in, 
and  I  introduced  the  two  young  folks. 

“If  you’ll  believe  me,  Maud  stiffened 
right  up.  She  hardly  spoke  all  dinner 
time,  and  she  wouldn’t  so  much  as  look 
at.  Ransom.  I  couldn't  make  out  what 
ailed  her,  and  ’twa’n’t  till  after  the  men 
had  gone  off  to  work  again  that  I  found 
out.  She  had  an  awful  high  color,  and 
her  eyes  kinder  snapped,  and  finally  her 
indignation  broke  out.  ‘The  idea,  Aunt 
Asenath,’  she  says,  ‘of  introducing  me 
to  a  wood-chopper!’ 

“I  was  dumbfounded  for  a  minute.  I 
wouldn’t  have  been  much  more  surpris¬ 
ed  if  I’d  had  a  dash  of  cold  water  in  my 
face.  ‘Why,’  I  says,  ‘Ransom  is  as  like¬ 
ly  a  young  fellow  as  you  often  see.  He’s 
honest  and’ - - 

“  ‘That  may  be,’  she  says,  real  lofty, 
‘but  he  is  a  wood-chopper,  and  I  am 
rather  particular  about  the  people  I  as¬ 
sociate  with.  I  pride  myself  on  being 
quite  exclusive.  I  don’t  think  you  treat¬ 
ed  me  just  right,  not  letting  me  know 
you  had  such  a  person  in  the  house  be¬ 
fore  I  came.’ 

“  ‘Oh  ho!’  I  says  to  myself.  ‘So  you’ve 
got  that  exclusive  bee  in  your  bonnet!’ 
But  all  I  said  to  her  was:  ‘Well,  don’t 
feel  bad  about  it;  he’s  only  going  to  stay 
here  a  week  longer.’ 

“  ‘I’m  glad  of  that,’  she  says,  ‘and  I 
hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  being 
cross.’ 

“I  thought  about  Maud’s  exclusive¬ 
ness  all  that  afternoon,  and  1  decided 
that  I’d  give  her  a  good  lesson.  She  was 
such  a  nice  girl  and  she  had  so  many 
good  qualities,  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to 
have  it  all  spoiled,  especially  when  I 
could  cure  her  for  good  and  all. 

“So  that  evening,  after  Maud  had  gone 
to  bed,  I  talked  over  my  plan  with  Ran¬ 
som.  ‘It  won’t  be  very  pleasant  for 
you,’  I  says,  ‘but  it  won’t  last  but  a 
week,  and  it’ll  be  awful  good  for  her 
and  she’ll  be  better  for  it  all  her  life.’ 

Ransom  laughed.  ‘I’ll  do  anything 
you  say,  Aunt  Asenalh,’  he  says.  ‘Your 
methods  are  always  interesting. 

“So  all  the  rest  of  the  time  he  was 
there,  Maud  treated  him  with  cold  con¬ 
tempt,  when  she  didn’t  ignore  his  very 
existence.  And  Ransom  didn’t  say 
much,  and  he  and  I  didn’t  dare  to  look 
at  each  other  when  Maud  was  with  us. 

“Finally  he  went  away,  and  I  was 
really  glad  of  it,  for  the  way  Maud  acted 
made  me  sick.  I  wanted  to  box  he>-  ears 
many  and  many  a  time.  She  brightened 
right  up  after  he’d  gone,  and  she  says; 
‘It  does  seem  so  good  to  be  by  ourselves 
again,  and  have  that  man  gone.  11  goes 
against  me,  somehow,  to  have  to  be  with 
that  class  of  people.  I  suppose  it  is  be¬ 
cause  I  am  so  exclusive.’ 

“I  didn’t  say  nothing  then.  I  didn’t 
feel  that  the  time  had  come.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  1  had  to  go  off  by  myself  and 
laugh  for  a  spell.  I  was  so  tickled  to 
think  of  her  calling  Ransom  ‘that  class 
of  people.’ 

“Well,  a  day  or  two  later,  she  was 
reading  and  she  came  to  something  she 
didn't  understand. 

“  ‘If  only  Ransom  was  here,’  I  says, 
‘he’d  explain  it  to  you.’ 

“‘Ransom?’  she  says.  ‘What  would 
he  know  about  it,  an  ignorant  wood- 
chopper?’  and  she  looked  puzzled. 

“  ‘Why,  I  guess  he  studies  about  such 
things  at  college.’ 

“  ‘College?’  she  says,  and  she  looked 
so  blank  I  wanted  to  laugh.  She  thought 
going  to  college  was  about  the  finest 
thing  anybody  could  do. 

“‘Why,  yes!’  I  says.  ‘He’s  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  year  at  college.  He’s  going  to  be  a 


The  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  Report  shows 
Royal  Baking  Powder  to 
be  stronger,  purer  and 
better  than  any  other. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The. 
R  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
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LAMP-FITS. 

How  do  you  know  what 
chimney  fits  your  lamp  ? 

Your  grocer  tells  you. 

How  does  he  know  ? 

He  don’t. 

Do  you  then  ? 

That’s  about  how  lamps 
are  fitted  with  chimneys  by 
people  who  don’t  use  my 
Index;  and  they  complain 
of  bad  chimneys  !  Lamp- 
Fits  indeed  !  Do  you  want 
the  Index?  Free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


A  lantern  that  blows  out 
is  but  little  better  than 
none.  There’s  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  that  kind. 
There  are  lanterns  that 
don’t  blow  out. 

DIETZ 

Cold 
Blast 

LANTERNS 

are  the  kind  and 
they  beat  all  others 
in  the  clear,  white, 
steady  light  they 
shed.  Then  there’s 
the  safety  and  con¬ 
venience  where  Dietz 
Lanterns  shine. 
Safety  is  absolute. 
You  never  remove  tho  globe 
to  light,  extinguish, trim  or 
fill.  Sold  the  world  over  by 
dealers.  Before  you  go  to 
buy  write  for  lantern  hook 
and  make  your  choice. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 
SI  LaighlSU,  Neff  York. 
Ettabluhed.  1810. 


Extra  Fine  Imported 

56-Piece  China 
TEA  SET 

FREE 

with  an  order  for  25  lbs.  of 
New  Crop  60c  ,  70c.  or  80c. 
Tea,  or25  lbs.  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Baking  Powder,45e  alb. 
or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  Baking  Powder,  or  60 
lbs  Bomosa  Coffee,  33e.  a  lb. 
or  502-  oz.  bottles  of  pure  ex¬ 
tra  cts.Vanilla.  Lemon,  etc  , 
25c  a  bottle  or  25  1-lb.  cansof 
Spice,  any  Lind,  absolutely 
pure, 50c  a  t  an. 

For  prompt  attention, 
address  Mr.  J.  J.D.,  care  of 
Great  American  Tea  Co. 
Box  289, 

31-33  Vesey  St., New  York 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  Kranser  it  Bre.,  Milton,  Pa. 
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HOT  SPRINGS 
OF  ARKANSAS 


The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas 
owned  and  endorsed  by  the  U  nited 
States  Government  for  a  cure  of  a 
score  or  more  of  human  ills,  in¬ 
cluding  rheumatism,  catarrh, 
neuralgia  and  nervous  troubles. 
Splendid  winter  climate;  two 
hundred  hotels  of  all  grades.  These 
springs  are  best  reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

and  their  connections. 

Ask  nearest  ticket  agent  for  re¬ 
duced  rates  and  other  information 


A  copy  of  No.  5  of  the  “Four-Track  Series,' ' 
“America's  Winter  Resorts,”  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  2-cent 
stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  R.R.,  Grand  Central  station,  New  York 
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minister.  I’d  have  told  you,  only  you 
didn’t  seem  to  be  interested  in  him  at 
all.  His  health  kinder  give  out  and  he 
had  to  come  into  the  country  and  work 
outdoors  a  few  months,  till  he  got  bet¬ 
ter  again.’ 

"Maud  never  said  a  word,  but  just  sat 
there,  thinking  hard.  She  thought  min¬ 
isters  was  awful  nice,  and  I  could  see 
she  was  trying  to  remember  just  how 
she  had  treated  him. 

“Finally  she  cried  out:  ‘What  must  he 
have  thought  of  me?’ 

“  ‘I  didn’t  hear  him  say,’  I  says,  ‘hut 
if  I’d  been  him  I’d  have  thought  you 
was  a  ridickerlous  little  snob.’ 

“  ‘What  made  you  let  me  treat  him 
so?’  she  wailed. 

“  ‘I’ll  tell  you  why,’  I  says.  ‘I  see 
you’d  got  the  idea  that  it  was  awful  nice 
to  be  exclusive  and  play  the  grand  lady 
toward  folks  that  you  thought  wa’n’t 
nice  enough  for  you  to  associate  with, 
and  I  thought  I’d  see  if  I  could  get  the 
idea  out  of  your  head.  I  thought  it 
might  be  the  only  chance  there’d  ever  be 
to  show  you  just  what  exclusiveness  is 
—that  it’s  just  excluding  yourself  from 
lots  of  pleasure. 

“  ‘Now  if  you’d  been  friendly  with 
Ransom  you’d  have  had  a  fine  time  talk¬ 
ing  with  him.  You’ve  both  been  to  col¬ 
lege,  and  you’ve  studied  the  same  things, 
and  Ransom’s  got  a  nice  voice  and  you 
could  have  played  and  sung  together. 

“  ‘That’s  what  you’re  likely  to  do 
every  time  you’re  exclusive.  There  ain’t 
anybody  but  what  there’s  some  good  in, 
and  you  can  see  it  if  you’re  a  mind  to, 
and  it  won’t  hurt  you  to  associate  with 
anybody  that  is  decent  and  moral,  even 
if  some  of  ’em  haven’t  been  to  college 
and  have  to  work  hard  for  a  living. 

“  ‘And  another  thing,  it  is  such  a 
small-souled  way  to  be,  and  you  get  so 
mean  and  narrow  that  it  ain’t  no  loss  to 
other  people  to  have  you  exclude  your¬ 
self  from  ’em — you’re  the  only  one  that 
loses  anything,  and  you  are  likely  to  lose 
a  good  deal. 

“Poor  Maud  sat  there  with  the  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks.  ‘Keep  right 
on,’  she  says.  ‘You  can’t  say  anything 
half  hard  enough  about  me.’ 

“I  just  put  my  arm  around  her  and 
wiped  her  eyes.  ‘There,  there,  little 
girl,’  I  says,  ‘I  don’t  need  to  say  no 
more.  It  was  a  hard  lesson,  but  I  guess 
you’ve  learned  it.’ 

“  ‘I  guess  I  have,  too,’  she  says,  with 
a  kind  of  sobbing  laugh. 

She  was  awful  sober  all  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  I  didn’t  know  but  I’d  spoil¬ 
ed  her  visit,  but  I  hadn’t.  She’d  been 
kinder  stand-offish  towards  the  young 
folks  of  the  neighborhood  that  had  come 
in,  but  now  she  begun  to  be  real  pleas¬ 
ant  and  friendly.  We  had  music  and  lots 
of  good  times,  and  all  the  neighbors  was 
sorry  when  she  had  to  go  home. 

“  Aunt  Asenath,’  she  says,  while  we 
was  waiting  for  the  train,  ‘you  were 
right  about  that  exclusive  business.  It 
was  awful  nonsense.  I  didn’t  really  be¬ 
lieve  it,  even  after  your  talk,  but  I 
thought  I’d  try  your  way  if  only  to  prove 
you  wrong.  But  it  proved  you  right. 
Those  young  people  in  the  neighborhood 
were  as  bright  and  interesting  as  can  be, 
and  they  made  my  visit  very  pleasant. 
I'm  all  through  with  exclusiveness. 
Aunt  Asenath — and  here’s  my  train.’ 

“  ‘What’s  the  rest  of  the  story?’  Well, 
it  was  a  year  from  that  next  Summer 
before  Maud  come  again.  We  sat  talk¬ 
ing  together,  waiting  for  the  men  to 
come  to  supper,  and  she’d  been  asking 
about  all  the  folks  in  the  neighborhood. 

“John  come  in,  and  Maud  spoke  to 
him.  I  wondered  if  she’d  really  got  all 
over  her  exclusive  ideas,  and  in  a  min¬ 
ute  I  found  out.  ‘Here  comes  the  hired 
man,’  I  says.  ‘This  is  my  niece  Maud.’ 

“Maud  turned  toward  him  with  a 
pleasant  smile  and  a  word  of  greeting. 
Then  all  to  once  she  turned  as  red  as  a 
beet  as  she  recognized  Ransom. 

“There  was  some  awkwardness  be¬ 
tween  ’em  for  a  day  or  so,  but  Ransom 
never  acted  as  if  he  remembered  about 
that  other  visit,  and  they  got  so  they 
was  real  good  friends.  Ransom  was 
busy  most  of  the  time,  helping  John 
with  the  haying,  but  what  time  there 
was  to  spend  with  her  he  made  the  most 
of. 

‘  He  wrent  away  before  she  did,  and  I 
had  her  carry  him  to  the  station.  Some¬ 
how,  when  she  got  back  she  didn’t  look 
so  lonesome  as  I’d  expected  she  would. 

“Then,  pretty  soon,  I  noticed  she  was 
following  me  around,  and  she  looked  as 
if  she’d  got  some  news  to  tell  me,  and 
some  awful  good  news,  too.  Then  all  of 
a  sudden  I  guessed  what  was  up,  and  1 
give  her  a  chance  to  tell  her  news. 

“  ‘Aunt  Asenath,’  she  began,  ‘do  you 
remember  how  horrid  I  was  to  Ransom 
the  last  time  I  was  here?’  I  thought  you 
were  dreadfully  cruel  to  give  me  such  a 
hard  lesson,  but  I’ve  been  ever  so  grate¬ 
ful  to  you  since  then.’ 

“  ‘I  guess  it  was  a  good  plan  to  cure 
you,’  1  says.  'It  would  be  an  awful  bad 


thing  for  a  minister’s  wife  to  be  exclu¬ 
sive.’ 

“  ’Oh,’  she  says,  blushing,  ‘you 
know!’  ” 


SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  box-pleated  skirt  and  waist  shown 
will  make  a  pretty  Spring  suit  for  a 
young  girl.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven 
gores,  all  the  seams  being  concealed  by 
the  pleats.  Between  the  pleats  are  ar¬ 
ranged  bands  of  trimming,  each  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  point  at  indicated  lines.  The 


■V 
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<■638  Misses’  Box  Plaited  Skirt 
1 2  to  1 6  yrs. 

placket  is  made  invisibly  at  the  center 
back  and  the  upper  edge  is  finished  with 
a  narrow  belt.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
seven  yards  27  inches  wide,  four  yards 
44  inches  wide,  or  3 y2  yards  52  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  No.  4638  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  waist  shown  consists  of  the  fitted 
foundation,  which  is  optional,  the  front 
and  the  backs.  Both  front  and  backs 
are  laid  in  box  pleats,  those  at  the  front 
extending  to  yoke  depth  only,  those  at 
the  back  full  length,  and  the  closing  is 
made  invisibly  beneath  the  pleat  at  the 
center  back.  The  sleeves  are  pleated,  to 
fit  snugly  above  the  elbows  but  form 


4639  Misses’  Box  Plaited  Waist, 

1 2  to  1 6  yrs. 

soft  full  puffs  below  and  are  gathered 
into  straight  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
3 y2  yards  21  inches  wide,  3%  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  two  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  four  yards  of  insertion  to  trim  as 
illustrated.  The  pattern  No. 4639  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years 
of  age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


Speak  well  of  the  absent  whenever 
you  have  a  suitably  opportunity.  Never 
speak  ill  of  them  or  of  anybody  unless 
you  are  sure  they  deserve  it,  and  unless 
it  Is  necessary  for  their  amendment  or 
for  the  safety  and  benefit  of  others. — Sir 
Matthew  Hale. 

No  Dessert 
More  Attractive 

Why  use  gelatine  and 
spend  hours  soaking, 
sweetening,  flavoring 
and  coloring  when 


Jell-O 


produces  better  results  in  two  minutes? 
Everything  in  the  package.  Simply  add  hot 
water  and  set  to  cool.  It’s  perfection.  A  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  housewife.  No  trouble,  less  ex¬ 
pense.  Try  it  to-day.  In  Four  Fruit  Fla¬ 
vors:  Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry.  At  grocers.  10c. 
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TENOGRAPHY 


A  Bad  Fix 

When  one  wakes  up  achine  from  head  to  foot,  and  with 
the  flesh  tender  to  the  touch,  when 

Soreness  and  Stiffness 

makes  every  motion  of  the  body  painful,  the  surest 
and  quickest  way  out  of  the  trouble  is  to  use 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

promptly.  It  warms,  relaxes,  cures.  Price,  25c.  and.  50c. 


•Ad 


Direet  from  our  own  factory 

At  Factory  Prices 

A  full  line  in  steel  or  cast 
iron.  We  save  you 
from  *5.00  to  *40.00 
a»d  ship  Freight 

Prop"***  on 
360 

Days  Approval. 

All  blacked  and  polished. 
All  ranges  and  cook 
stoves  aro  equipped  with 
our  patentoven  thermom¬ 
eter,  which  makes  bak- 
[  tnft  eaay.  W#  aro  MANUFACTURERS,  not  mail  order  dealers. 
Send  postal  for  special  proposition  and  catalogue  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Manufacturing 
Co. 


h 


Pope 
Famous 
Chainless 
Bicycles 

Equipped  with  two-speed 
gear,  coaster  brake,  and 
cushion  frame. 

All  Standard 
Chain  Models 

Eastern  De¬ 
partment, 

Hartford, 

Conn. 

“Columbia” 

“Tribune” 

“  Cleveland  ” 

“  Crawford” 

Western  De¬ 
partment, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

“  Crescent” 

"Monarch” 

“  Rambler” 

“Imperial” 

Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers’ 
stores,  or  any  one  Catalogue  mailed 
on  receipt  of  a  tvvo-cent  stamp 


WIRE  $1.40 


PER 

lOO 

LBS. 


O' 

SMOOTH  GALVANIZED  WIRE 

pu  t  u  p  100  lbs.  to  a  halo ,  gauges  from 
11  to  14  inclusive.  Lengths  running  up 
to  250  ft.  Per  100  lbs.  *1.40.  Fence 
Staples,  all  sizes,  per  1001bs.\  12.00. 
Wire  Nalls,  assorted  in  a  keg,  per 
100  lbs.  *1  70.  Barbed  Wire,  per 
100 lbs.  *2.60.  Poultry  Netting,  Field  Fence,  etc.,  at 
low  prices.  Ask  for  free  catalogue  No.  57,  on 
merchandise  of  all  kinds  fromSheritfs  and  Receivers  sale* 
CHlCAtiO  HOUSK  WKEIKINU  CO.,  3ith  &  Iron  Sts,  Cblea|0. 


% 


Unquestionably  Safe  C 
Investments  at ...  v 


TX7'RITE  for  particulars  of  our  “Cer- 
*V  tificate  Plan”  for  handling  mail 
investment  accounts 
— $25 .00 upward.  Will 
send  you  copies  of 
many  letters  from 
clients  showing  that 
investment  by  mail 
is  easy,  SAFE  and 
PROFITABLE. 

Sums  always  withdraw¬ 
able  on  30  days’  notice. 
5  per  cent,  per  annum 
earned  for  every  day  invested.  Supervised 
by  New  York  Banking  Department. 

Assets,  .  .  •  $1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  175,000 

Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 

1134  ItROAinVAY,  NEW  VOKK. _ 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  yonr 
cnnunnulty.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  8t.  Clair  Strtet, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Nothing  Excels  this  Simple  Remedy 
To  Cure  Believe 

Coughs,  (IBS  Asthma, 
Sore  Throat. 


Sold  In  Boxes  only. 
Avoid  imitations. 


CHOICE  -<>— 
FLOWERS 

A  SPECIAL  BARGAIN  COLLECTION. 

Consisting  of  choice  varieties  of  Asters,  Pansies, 
Everlastings,  Mixed  Climbers,  etc. 

27  Kinds  of  Vegetables. 

5  varieties  each  of  Cabbage,  Beets,  Tomatoes.  Rad¬ 
ishes,  7  of  Lettuce.  All  Northern  grown,  choice  of 

ISBELL’S  TEseeds. 

Either  Collection  Sent  Postpaid  for  10  cts. 

A  8am  pie  order  is  sure  to  make  you  our  permanent 
customer.  A  return  envelope  included  with  each 
of  the  above  collections,  goodfor25con  subsequent 
order.  Sendf  or  new  beautiful  illustrated  catalog, 
showing  the  best  of  everything  in  Vegetables  and 
Flowers.  Free  for  the  asking. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

Dept  B,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Every 

true  American  lad 
should  own  one  of  these  rifles  : 


“Stevens-Maynard,  Jr. 
“Crack  Shot”  -  - 
“Favorite”  No.  17,  - 


$3.00 
4.00 
6.00 

We  want  to  mail  you 

OUR  FREE  BOOK 

Tells  all  about  the  “Stevens”— how  to  care  for 
it,  target  shooting,  hunting,  fishing,  etc. 

For  4  cents  in  stamps  we  will  mail  a  clever 
Rille  Puzzle  that  will  make  you  think  hard. 
li  'hen  your  dealer  won't  supply  you,  we  sell 
direct ,  express  paid,  on  receipt  of  catalog  price 
J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 
775  Main  Street  Chicopee  Fulls,  Muss. 


Book-  keep¬ 
ing,  etc  .thor¬ 
oughly  taught 
Situations  for  all  grad uates.Compiete  Course 
for  Home  Study,  85.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
or  119  West  125th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green 
Catalogue. 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 


ARE  THE  ONLY 


Sure  Protection. 


KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


February  20,  1904 


Mr.  F.  E.  H  am,  Burlington,  Mass.,  writes,  “The  picture  of  squashes 
is  a  correct  photograph  of  my  exhibit  that  took  First  Prize  at  the  fair.  I 
grow  6  to  7  acres  every  year  and  would  rather  have  a  handful  of  Bradley’s 
F  ertilizer  than  a  good  shovelful  of  the  best  barnyard  manure  that  could  be 
produced.  The  fertilizer  also  is  very  obnoxious  to  the  black  bugs  and  other 
insects  which  feed  upon  the  young  plants,  and  I  seldom  have  any  trouble 
with  them  where  I  use  Bradley’s.  My  former  practise  was  to  apply  to  my 
squash  fields  9  or  10  cords  manure  to  the  acre.” 

Mr.  J.  A.  Wilson,  Amesbury,  Mass.,  also  reports  a  yield  of  30  tons 
squashes  on  3  acres,  using  Bradley’s,  and  adds,  “  Squashes  will 
mature  two  weeks  earlier  on  the  fertilizer  than  on  stable  manure  — 
an  important  consideration  where  seasons  are  short.” 


Why  Experiment  When  Bradley's  Fertilizers  Produce  Crops  Like  This? 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  Street  :  :  :  Boston,  Mass. 
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HEATING  THE  FARMHOUSE. 

HOT  WATER,  STEAM  AND  HOT  AIR  ADVOCATED. 

Advice  About  Hot  Wafer. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  asks  those  of  us  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  either  hot  air,  steam  or  hot  water  heating 
for  farmhouses  to  give  preference  and  reasons  for  it. 
I  am  heating  my  own  house  with  hot  water  under  10 
pounds  pressure,  and  consider  it  the  best  possible  heat 
obtainable  for  the  farmer.  As  compared  with  stoves, 
it  costs  absolutely  nothing  because  every  room  to  ac¬ 
commodate  stoves  has  to  be  made  one-fourth  larger 
and  that  25  per  cent  additional  cost  of  the  house  will 
buy  and  install  a  perfect  heating  plant.  Besides  this 
the  carrying  of  wood  or  coal  and  ashes  all  over  the 
house,  with  the  consequent  dirt  and  dust  on  carpets 
and  furniture,  is  a  further  loss.  As  to  hot  air  or  what, 
is  known  as  furnace  heat,  in  practically  nine  cases  out 
of  10  it  is  totally  unfit  for  plants,  and  where  plants  do 
not  thrive  it  is  suicide,  pure  and  simple,  for  human 
beings  to  attempt  it.  I 
know  this  because  I  have 
have  had  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  greenhouse  heat¬ 
ing,  first  with  stoves, 
then  steam,  lastly  hot  wa¬ 
ter.  A  furnace  has  the 
one  merit  of  being  cheap¬ 
er  in  first  cost.  If  small 
they  have  to  be  forced, 
and  if  large  (at  times) 
they  will  be,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  furnace  surface 
is  hotter  than  250  degrees 
the  healthful  moisture  of 
the  air  is  burned  out  of 
it.  The  fact  is,  that  much 
of  the  time  the  furnace 
surfaces  are  above  1,000 
degrees,  and  often  red 
hot.  It  is  true  attempts 
are  made  to  resupply  this 
moisture  by  the  use  of 
evaporating  pans,  which 
are  all  better  suited  to 
places  where  they  keep  a 
regular  janitor  than  to 
the  farmer. 

Steam  is  good,  nearly 
as  good  as  hot  water. 

However,  there  is  this 
difference  in  favor  of  hot 
water;  with  steam,  when¬ 
ever  the  heat  in  the  boiler  drops  below  the  boiling 
point,  the  heat  in  pipes  and  radiators  throughout  the 
house  at  once  ceases;  whereas  with  a  hot-water  sys¬ 
tem  the  warmth  continues  in  a  lessening  degree  as 
long  as  any  heat  remains  in  the  boiler.  Steam  costs 
less  than  hot  water  only  because  when  under  greater 
pressure  it  evolves  greater  heat,  and  so  takes  less 
radiating  surface,  and  as  I  said  before,  where  a  jani¬ 
tor  is  kept  is  all  right,  but,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
farmer  the  ideal  heat  is  hot  water.  I  would  make  it 
indirect  and  under  10  pounds  pressure.  By  indirect 
we  mean  that  we  do  not  place  our  radiators  in  the 
several  rooms,  but  heat  the  air  elsewhere  and  con¬ 
duct  it  into  the  rooms  through  registers  in  the  walls 
or  floors.  By  this  system  we  lose  one-third  our  heat, 
and  so  must  add  50  per  cent  to  our  heating  surface  in 
the  cellar  or  basement,  but  we  gain  in  points  that 
are  of  vital  importance  to  the  farmer.  If  the  pipes 
are  not  located  where  he  and  his  man  can  readily  get 
at  them  the  whole  plant  (in  case  of  an  accident),  from 
cellar  to  garret  might  freeze  up  before  he  could  get  a 
plumber  to  leave  town  work  and  go  out  into  the  coun¬ 
try  during  a  cold  snap,  and  I  am  certain  they  would 
remain  so  the  rest  of  the  Winter  if  he  inquired  before¬ 


hand  as  to  the  probable  charge.  Have  your  pipes 
where  you  can  repair,  if  not  put  them  in  yourself.  In 
my  own  house  I  have  run  all  the  heating  pipes,  ex¬ 
cept  those  to  bath  room  and  conservatory,  where  I 
have  direct  radiation,  back  and  forth  on  the  ceiling 
of  my  basement  cellar,  they  being  so  boxed  in  that 
they  are  easily  “come-at-able.”  The  boiler  is  also 
jacketed  except  at  each  end,  which  saves  enough  heat 
for  two  rooms.  Another  point  gained  by  this  indirect 
system  is  that  of  perfect  ventilation,  the  air  being 
changed  in  each  room  several  times  an  hour  whether 
anyone  looks  after  it  or  not. 

In  my  own  house  I  have  conducted  the  hot  air 
only  to  the  rooms  of  the  lower  floor,  and  find  it  quite 
satisfactory.  By  ceiling  registers  we  heat  the  cham¬ 
bers  at  night.  Leakage  by  day  makes  it  so  they  are 
never  cold,  and  from  the  warm  air  passing  up  through 
the  lower  rooms  all  night  they  too  are  warm  in  the 
morning.  As  we  want  an  expansion  tank  in  the  attic 
anyway,  and  hot  water  in  the  bathroom,  we  have  a 


flow  and  return  pipe  to  the  latter  with  direct  radia¬ 
tion  there.  At  natural  sea-level  pressure  water  boils 
at  212  degrees,  while  under  10  pounds  pressure  it  boils 
at  240  degrees.  That  is  why  we  want  some  pressure. 
We  can  thus  make  the  water  even  hotter  than  with 
ordinary  steam. 

Now  a  word  about  boilers.  Buy  an  ordinary  sec¬ 
ond-hand  steam  boiler,  not  paying  for  it  till  you  see 
it  tested  to  at  least  30  pounds  pressure.  Such  a  boiler 
is  not  worth  much  for  power,  and  can  be  bought  for 
$25  to  $75  of  12  to  40  horse-power.  My  own  is  a  38 
horse-power,  and  with  wood  usually  runs  24  hours 
without  attention.  I  think  I  could  keep  good  even 
heat  in  moderate  weather  for  two  days  with  coal. 
Large  boilers,  like  large  stoves,  pay  best.  When  you 
put  it  in  set  your  safety  valve  at  10  pounds,  lifting  It 
occasionally,  but  never  changing  it  from  that.  With 
hot  water  if  a  leak  should  occur  from  any  cause,  don’t 
worry,  it  is  simply  water  from  cellar  to  attic,  and  the 
most  it  can  do,  if  very  hot,  is  make  steam  as  it  leaks 
out.  Not  half  the  danger  there  is  when  the  leg  of  a 
big  coal  stove  gets  knocked  out,  scattering  hot  coals 
and  damaging  carpets,  if  not  burning  the  house. 

Maryland.  chas.  t.  sweet. 


Well  Satisfied  With  Steam. 

Some  years  ago  I  introduced  steam  into  my  farm¬ 
house,  which  is  a  long,  low,  rambling  structure  of  the 
old-fashioned  kind,  consequently  I  could  not  install  a 
hot-air  apparatus,  and,  on  account  of  the  extensive 
area,  deemed  it  imprudent  to  introduce  hot  water: 
therefore  I  decided  upon  steam.  As  I  was  obliged  to 
install  19  radiators  and  three  medium  and  one  large 
pipe  system,  you  can  realize  the  extent  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  steam  apparatus  has  given  great  satisfac¬ 
tion,  more  especially  the  past  year,  as  I  ha-ve  finally 
learned  what  size  of  coal  to  use.  I  have  always  been 
led  to  believe  that  broken  and  egg  coal  mixed  half 
and  half  was  the  proper  combination  for  boiler  use, 
and  continued  using  this  mixture  for  some  years. 
Three  years  ago  I  was  led  to  experiment,  and  changed 
to  a  mixture  of  three-fifths  egg  and  two-fifths  broken 
sizes;  the  following  year  I  changed  to  a  mixture  of 
three-fifths  egg  and  two-fifths  stove  size;  the  next 
year,  or  last  year,  I  changed  to  three-fifths  and  two- 

fifths  egg,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  I  am  using  ex  • 
clusively  stove  size, 
which  gives  so  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  I  will  make 
no  further  changes;  as, 
notwithstanding  this  is 
the  coldest  Winter  we 
have  had  for  many  years, 
my  farmhouse  has  been 
more  comfortable  than 
during  any  preceding 
year,  and  with  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption 
of  coal.  I  now  can  raise 
steam  in  from  one  to 
three  minutes,  when 
formerly  it  would  take 
from  10  to  30  minutes. 
Fire  boxes  should  be  kept 
free  from  ashes  so  that 
the  fire  throughout  will 
consist  of  live  coals.  On 
account  of  the  exposure 
of  most  farmhouses,  they 
cool  off  quickly,  and  it  is 
therefore  n  e  c  e  s  s  ary  to 
use  such  apparatus  and 
such  kind  of  coal  as  will 
heat  up  quickly  on  cold 
mornings  and  when  one 
gets  home  chilled  after  a 
long  drive.  e. 

Worcester  County,  Massachusetts. 

Steam  Good  Enough  for  Me. 

I  have  put  steam  into  two  farmhouses.  One  was  a 
nine-room  house,  rather  small  rooms.  We  had  five 
radiators  there,  and  used  an  average  of  one  ton  per 
month  for  several  years.  Having  sold  that  farm 
and  purchased  the  one  here  we  found  ourselves 
compelled  to  install  another  heating  plant  here.  Of 
course  the  women  folks  ought  to  be  the  best  judges 
as  to  what  they  want  in  the  line  of  heat,  and  mine 
said  with  one  accord  steam,  so  we  started  out  to  look 
for  some  one  to  put  it  in.  The  first  man  was  a  local 
tinsmith,  and  he  told  me  that  steam  was  no  good,  and 
the  only  thing  was  hot  air,  and  hot  air  I  must  put  in. 
I  thought  it  a  case  of  hot  air  on  the  brain,  and  started 
to  look  for  some  one  who  was  willing  to  do  what  1 
wanted.  In  New  Britain  we  found  a  firm  of  plumbers 
ready  and  willing  to  put  in  a  steam  plant  on  a  writ¬ 
ten  contract,  which  they  have  done,  and  certainly 
they  know  their  business.  This  is  a  large  12-room 
house  situated  on  a  hill  with  full  exposure  to  the  west 
and  northwest,  and  during  this  extreme  Winter  with 
the  mercury  30  degrees  below  zero  part  of  the  time,  a 
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stiff  wind  from  the  northwest,  the  mercury  has  never 
been  lower  than  60  degrees  at  any  time,  and  then  on 
one  or  two  of  the  coldest  mornings.  With  seven 
radiators  we  are  using  about  1%  ton  of  coal  per 
month,  with  no  part  of  the  house  closed  at  any  time 
except  the  kitchen.  We  are  always  wrarm  while  sev¬ 
eral  of  my  neighbors,  with  hot  air,  were  obliged  to 
close  part  of  their  houses  and  then  suffered  more  or 
less  with  cold.  The  cost  of  installing  steam  is  more 
than  hot  air,  and  hot  water  more  than  steam.  With 
hot  air  no  part  of  a  cellar  can  be  used  for  vegetable 
storage,  while  with  steam,  by  covering  the  pipes  and 
a  partition,  it  still  can  be  used  for  this  purpose  as 
well  as  before.  With  steam  you  can  put  the  heat 
where  you  want  it  at  any  time;  with  hot  air  it  will 
go  where  it  has  a  mind  to  and  when  it  wants  to.  With 
steam  there  are  no  pipes  to  freeze  and  burst;  heat 
can  be  started  through  pipes  and  radiators  with  cold 
water  in  the  boiler  in  15  minutes  after  starting  fire; 
is  automatic,  requiring  attention  but  twice  a  day, 
night  and  morning.  The  plant  cost  ready  to  put  fire 
into  $223  with  a  full  guarantee  to  do  the  work  re¬ 
quired.  Brother  farmers,  keep  the  women  folks  warm 
and  you  will  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  their  good 
humor,  a.  c.  innis. 

Connecticut. 

Good  Words  for  Hot  Air. 

Five  years  ago  I  put  in  a  hot-air  furnace  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  $115,  which  has  given  almost  perfect  satis¬ 
faction  from  every  standpoint.  We  have  used  in  the 
furnace  soft  coal,  and  to  heat  the  whole  house  when 
necessary,  and  to  heat  about  half  the  house  all  the 
time,  we  have  used  from  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  fourth 
more  coal  than  we  used  to  run  a  parlor  stove  which 
also  heated  a  sleeping  room.  In  early  Fall  and  late 
Spring  we  have  used  a  little  wood.  Now  for  a  pointer 
to  the  one  about  to  purchase  a  furnace.  Look  at  the 
clean-out  apparatus  and  buy  the  one  that  will  clean 
perfectly  with  the  least  bother.  The  best  furnace 
among  a  dozen  competitors  to-day  is  the  one  that 
cleans  the  most  perfectly  with  a  given  amount  of 
trouble.  e.  d.  bawson. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS. 

The  Value  of  Leached  Manure. 

I  have  a  tank  holding  75  solid  feet.  I  fill  this  with 
fresh  manure  from  the  stable,  than  pump  on  water, 
which  drains  away  on  to  a  strawberry  bed.  When  this 
is  leached  until  the  water  is  not  colored,  what  fertilizer 
is  there  left?  Our  scientific  professor  answers:  “Nothing 
but  dirt.”  a.  d.  f. 

Indianola,  Iowa. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  “scientific  professor”  who 
makes  such  an  answer  does  not  know  his  business. 
If  you  burn  a  ton  of  horse  manure  so  that  every  bit 
that  will  burn  is  consumed  you  would  have  only  about 
60  pounds  of  ash  left.  This  is  all  that  you  can  rea¬ 
sonably  call  “dirt.”  If  we  think  for  a  moment  we  can 
see  that  we  are  not  likely  to  leach  all  the  fertility  out 
of  the  manure.  We  may  put  wood  ashes  in  a  box  and 
soak  water  through  until  it  would  seem  that  nothing 
is  left  and  still  find  both  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  leached  ashes.  If  we  cannot  leach  the  plant 
food  out  of  the  fine  and  soluble  ashes  ho.w  can  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  it  all  out  of  manure  where  it  is  held  in 
straw  or  undigested  hay  or  grain?  You  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  supposing  that  the  color  of  the  water  indicates 
the  presence  of  plant  food.  Nitrogen,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  part  of  the  manure,  is  colorless,  as  you  may  see 
by  looking  at  a  bottle  of  ammonia  water.  A  good 
share  of  the  plant  food  in  manure  is  insoluble.  It  is 
in  straw  and  other  organic  forms,  and  could  not  be 
entirely  removed  until  these  were  completely  decayed. 
You  could  not  possibly  wash  this  organic  plant  food 
out.  While  you  probably  leach  out  the  soluble  and 
active  part  of  the  plant  food,  you  leave  on  the  average 
nearly  half  the  total  plant  food  in  the  tank.  What 
you  leave  behind  might  not  be  available  at  once,  but 
it  would  become  so  as  it  decayed  and  this  should  be 
spread  and  plowed  into  the  soil.  When  we  think  of 
this  we  see  that  a  high-grade  fertilizer  is  put  together 
somewhat  in  imitation  of  good  manure.  The  manure 
contains  nitrogen  in  different  forms.  The  part  that  is 
washed  out  by  the  water  will  feed  crops  at  once,  while 
that  which  does  not  leach  will  give  up  more  and  more 
as  it  decays,  thus  covering  the  entire  growing  season. 
In  like  manner  a  high-grade  fertilizer  is  made  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  forms  of  nitrogen,  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda,  blood  or  cotton-seed  meal,  fish,  tankage  or  bone. 
The  nitrate  is  like  the  manure  water  which  runs  from 
this  Iowa  tank,  while  the  others  decay  and  give  up 
their  nitrogen  in  regular  order.  If  we  used  nitrate  of 
soda  alone  it  would  be  like  using  nothing  but  this 
manure  water,  while  if  we  use  tankage  alone  it  would 
be  like  using  the  leached  manure. 

To  study  another  side  of  this  question,  we  may  go 
over  some  very  valuable  experiments  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station.  Cow  manure  (solid  and 
liquids  mixed)  was  left  exposed  to  the  weather  for 


different  periods.  On  an  average  of  82  days  of  such 
exposure  the  loss  was  51  pounds  out  of  every  100  of 
nitrogen,  51  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  61  of  potash;  that 
is  more  than  half  the  total  contained  in  the  manure. 
The  average  cow  on  the  college  farm  gave  70  pounds 
of  solid  and  liquid  manure  each  day.  This  amounts 
to  12.78  tons  per  year  from  one  cow,  or  117  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  77  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  89  of  potash.  If 
we  put  it  in  another  way  this  means  the  same  as  731 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  550  pounds  acid  phosphate, 
and  178  pound  muriate  of  potash,  or  1,459  pounds  of 
fertilizer  analyzing  eight  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  five  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  six  of  potash.  That  is  what  we 
would  get  from  a  well-fed  cow  if  every  bit  of  the 
plant  food  could  be  saved.  Now  when  that  manure 
was  exposed  for  82  days  so  that  the  rain  washed 


through  it,  there  were  leached  out  of  it  60  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  39  phosphoric  acid  and  54  potash.  It  was 
just  like  buying  and  throwing  away  380  pounds  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  277  of  acid  phosphate  and  108  of  muriate 
of  potash.  The  leaching  through  the  tank  would 
probably  not  take  out  any  more  plant  food  than  this. 
At  a  cost  of  $2  per  ton  for  manure  this  loss  would 
represent  $11.50  from  one  cow!  We  shall  discuss  the 
value  of  the  leached  manure  later.  Our  Iowa  friend 
wants  to  get  the  soluble  plant  food  out  of  the  manure, 
so  as  to  force  his  garden  crops.  In  ordinary  farming 
this  is  just  the  thing  not  to  do.  We  want  to  keep  all 
the  value  in  the  manure  until  it  goes  into  the  ground. 
Prof.  Voorhees  suggests  two  methods  of  saving  this 
great  loss  of  plant  food: 

The  first  is  to  cart  the  manure  from  the  yard  and 
spread  upon  the  land  as  soon  as  possible,  after  it  is 
made,  thus  preventing  destructive  fermentation  and  loss 
from  leaching,  the  water  passing  through  in  the  fields, 
carrying  the  soluble  constituents  into  the  soil,  where 
they  are  held.  By  this  method  the  minimum  loss  would 
result,  though  as  shown  by  the  experiments,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  solid  portion  would  be  less  for  the  first 
crop  than  if  the  manure  had  begun  to  ferment  before 
applying.  The  labor  saved  in  the  handling,  however, 
would  compensate  for  the  decreased  availability  of  the 
fresh  manure.  The  disadvantage  of  this  system  is  that 
there  are  times  when  it  is  impossible  to  go  upon  the 
land,  as,  for  example,  after  heavy  rains;  besides,  there 
are  farms  where  the  land  is  so  rolling  that  if  the  ma¬ 
nures  were  applied  in  the  Winter,  losses  would  be  likely 
to  occur  because  of  the  opportunity  for  washing  into  the 
valleys  and  streams,  and  finally,  there  may  be  no  field 
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upon  which  the  manure  can  be  applied,  particularly  in 
the  Summer  season  when  crops  are  grow'ing.  Another 
method  suggested  is  to  store  the  manure  in  a  covered 
yard,  add  absorbents  in  the  form  of  cut  straw  or  corn¬ 
stalks,  and  keep  the  manure  level  and  well  packed;  then 
haul  to  the  fields,  whenever  it  is  convenient,  or  when¬ 
ever  it  seems  best  to  make  an  application  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  crop.  By  this  method  possible  leaching  is  prevented 
by  the  covering,  and  fermentation  is  regulated  and  losses 
prevented  by  keeping  moist  and  well  packed. 

In  cases  where  the  manure  is  hauled  soon  after  it  is 
made,  the  use  of  so-called  preservers  will  materially 
lessen  the  losses  in  the  stable,  besides  securing  the  fur¬ 
ther  advantage  of  purifying  the  air  in  them.  Fermenta¬ 
tion  begins  very  soon  after  the  manure  is  dropped,  and 
if  chemical  absorbents  as  plaster,  kainit,  acid  phosphate, 
etc.,  are  used,  the  ammonia  will  be  largely  fixed  and  held 
In  a  soluble  form  in  the  manure.  If  the  two  latter  are 
used,  naturally  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  added, 


which  will  make  the  product  much  richer  in  these  con¬ 
stituents  and  save  a  separate  application.  Where  any 
of  these  are  used,  they  may  be  distributed  in  the  gutters 
in  the  stables  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per  day  for  three 
to  five  cows. 

What  Form  of  Nitrogen? 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  reply  to  F.  S.  K.,  page 
57,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  nitrogen  in  different  or¬ 
ganic  forms,  but  I  did  not  think  the  answer  was  quite 
sufficient.  When  we  buy  fertilizer  we  read  on  the 
package  that  it  contains  so  much  nitrogen.  A  certain 
amount  of  it  is  available  or  soluble  and  so  much  in¬ 
soluble.  Of  the  insoluble  w'e  take  no  account,  but  in  the 
soluble  or  available,  does  it  make  any  difference  from 
what  source  it  is  derived,  or  if  it  does,  is  it  not  better 
derived  from  some  source  that  is  slow  to  bring  into  ni¬ 
trate  form,  as  there  would  be  more  unavailable  to  be 
changed  by  atmospheric  action  for  the  future  crops? 

Lodi  Center,  N.  Y.  l.  w.  o. 

You  seem  to  have  the  nitrogen  mixed  up  with  the 
phosphoric  acid.  Most  fertilizer  tags  state  the  full 
amount  of  nitrogen  or  “ammonia,”  but  seldom  tell 
anything  more  about  it.  The  phosphoric  acid,  how¬ 
ever,  is  given  as  you  state,  and  it  certainly  does  make 
a  difference  what  either  substance  comes  from.  We 
will  try  in  several  short  articles  to  make  this  clearer. 
If  a  man  buys  a  horse  he  examines  his  legs,  “wind,” 
shape,  color  and  other  points.  This  is  his  “analysis” 
of  the  horse,  since  observation  and  study  of  horses 
have  taught  him  what  these  points  are  worth  in  fig¬ 
uring  the  horse’s  value.  If  he  was  in  doubt,  and  the 
horse  was  a  valuable  one,  he  would  ask  some  expert 
to  help  him — that  is,  some  man  who  knew  more  about 
a  horse  and  thus  had  a  better  “analysis.”  Now  in 
buying  a  fertilizer  a  farmer  should  also  go  by  “an¬ 
alysis,”  but  not  by  outward  signs  as  he  does  with  the 
horse.  Some  people  smell  of  a  fertilizer  and  rub  it 
in  their  fingers  and  think  they  know  all  about  it,  but 
they  do  not.  I  wish  I  had  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
have  been  lost  because  farmers  sampled  fertilizers 
with  their  noses.  We  must  learn  to  make  use  of  the 
station  bulletins  in  buying  fertilizers,  and  not  buy 
what  the  agents  tell  us.  Suppose  we  are  asked  to  buy 
John  Smith’s  brand.  Why  take  the  agent’s  tag  any 
more  than  you  would  the  opinion  of  the  man  you  buy 
a  horse  of?  We  should  send  to  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  get  a  copy  of  the  fertilizer  bulletin,  and  study  it. 
In  this  we  might  find  several  of  John  Smith’s  brands 
described  as  follows.  I  will  take  the  nitrogen  alone 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  later: 

Nitrogen.  Total 

guar- 

Ni-  Ammo-  Organic  Total  an- 


trates. 

nla. 

matter. 

food. 

teed. 

Potato  fertilizer  .  . 

...  2.70 

0.44 

1.13 

4.27 

3.69 

Corn  fertilizer  . 

.... 

1.50 

1.50 

1.64 

Fruit  fertilizer  ... .. 

.... 

1,54 

1.95 

1.61 

Grass  fertilizer  ... 

. . .  5.70 

.... 

2.10 

7.80 

7.38 

This  will  give  us  a  good  idea  as  to  what  the  nitro¬ 
gen  comes  from.  The  nitrates  come  from  nitrate  of 
soda,  the  ammonia  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  the 
organic  nitrogen  from  blood,  tankage  or  some  one  of 
a  dozen  different  substances.  Take  the  first  fertilizer 
mentioned;  54  pounds  of  the  total  nitrogen  are  found 
as  nitrates,  and  we  know  that  means  nitrate  of  soda. 
As  there  are  16  pounds  of  nitrogen  in  100  of  nitrate 
we  know  the  ton  contains  not  far  from  340  pounds. 
There  are  about  nine  pounds  of  nitrogen  as  ammonia, 
and  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  contains  20  per  cent  we 
feel  safe  in  saying  that  50  pounds  were  used.  We  do 
not  know  what  forms  of  organic  matter  were  used  to 
give  the  23  pounds  of  nitrogen  from  that  source,  and 
it  does  not  make  so  much  difference  since  we  are 
sure  of  the  others.  You  will  see  that  the  second  fer¬ 
tilizer  contains  no  nitrate  of  soda.  Probably  it  has 
nothing  but  tankage  or  fish  for  its  nitrogen.  As  we 
would  expect,  a  good  grass  mixture  contains  nitrate 
of  soda — this  one  having  114  pounds  or  700  pounds  of 
nitrate.  We  shall  see  when  we  come  to  look  up  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  in  this  that  the  fertilizer 
is  a  mixture  of  nitrate,  ground  bone  and  muriate.  11 
is  easy  to  see  the  advantage  of  knowing  these  things 
— we  may  take  this  up  again  next  week  and  ask  why 
it  is  an  advantage  to  have  different  forms  of  organic 
nitrogen. 


SHEEP  IN  ARGENTINA. — Fig  66  reproduced  from 
Bulletin  48,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  shows  a  fine 
Hampshire  Down  ram,  a  typical  specimen  of  the  pure¬ 
bred  stock  being  used  to  improve  the  flocks  of  Ar¬ 
gentina,  where  the  sheep  business  suffered  very  much 
during  1902,  on  account  of  low  prices  of  wool  and 
mutton.  This  excellent  breed  is  not  so  well  known 
in  the  United  States  as  some  others.  As  compared 
with  Southdown  and  Shropshire  they  are  usually 
larger  and  heavier,  but  lacking  in  symmetry.  The 
fleece  is  long  and  coarse.  Face  and  legs  are  nearly 
black;  head  large,  back  straight  and  broad,  making 
heavy  cuts  of  mutton.  The  lambs  make  a  very  rapid 
growth,  proving  valuable  for  the  early  city  market. 


OPPOSED  TO  SUBSOILING. — I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  experience  subsoiling,  and  would  advise  not  to  do  it 
if  the  soil  is  thin  on  clay  subsoil,  It  will  do  more  harm 
than  good.  I  never  understood  the  reasons  fully,  but  it 
seemed  to  make  the  soil  poorer  or  at  leat  the  crops  did 
not  do  so  well;  locality,  western  New  York,  near  Canan¬ 
daigua.  I  would  underdrain  instead.  My  neighbor  said 
it  interfered  with  the  natural  water  courses  and  “per¬ 
manently”  injured  the  soil.  I  would  not  say  permanently, 
but  several  years  elapsed  before  natural  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed  again.  I  would  not  have  it  done  on  any  terms; 
besides  it  is  a  tedious  job  to  have  extra  team  and  man 
making  the  expense  of  plowing  double.  So  I  advise,  if 
you  are  determined  to  subsoil  do  only  a  little  and  watch 
the  results.  My  preference  is  to  keep  the  surface  for 
about  six  inches  rich  and  mellow.  Plow  a  little  deeper 
about  once  in  three  times  and  never  subsoil.  h. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
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HOW  TO  KILL  CHICK  WEED. 

I  have  a  piece  of  ground  containing  about  three  acres 
on  which  I  have  spent  weeks  of  labor  and  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  taking  out  stones  and  ditching,  it  being  a  low 
piece  but  very  fertile.  I  prepared  it  especially  for  straw¬ 
berries  and  have  been  rewarded  by  several  fine  crops  of 
berries,  it  holding  the  moisture  when  most  soils  are  too 
dry  in  a  dry  season,  but  the  chickweed  has  taken  pos¬ 
session  and  requires  10  times  the  labor  as  before,  which 
costs  so  much  that  it  takes  off  the  profits.  Can  I  plant 
this  piece  to  com,  and  by  hoeing  it  20  times  if  necessary 
overcome  this  pest,  or  would  it  be  best  to  sow  rye  and 
vetch  the  latter  part  of  the  season  to  smother  it  out,  or 
what  shall  I  do  with  the  piece  to  overcome  the  evil? 

Massachusetts.  o.  s. 

1  have  had  to  fight  this  pest  for  20  years.  On  some 
pieces  of  ground  I  have  succeeded  in  cleaning  it  out 
thoroughly  until  such  time  as  I  had  to  put  the  land  in 
grass,  when  it  again  became  infested  with  the  weed. 
My  method  of  keeping  it  down  is  thorough  and  con¬ 
stant  cultivation,  where  the  crop  on  the  ground  per¬ 
mits  that  plan  to  be  followed,  and  when  it  does  not, 
hand  picking  of  the  weed  and  carrying  it  off  in  bas¬ 
kets.  It  is  useless  to  pull  it  out  and  then  let  it  re¬ 
main  on  the  ground.  It  will  take  hold  and  grow 
again.  The  plant  is  a  persistent  seeder.  It  will 
sprout,  grow,  blossom  and  go  to  seed  in  three  weeks, 
at  any  time  of  year  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen 
and  the  sun  shines  a  little.  The  seed  seems  to  retain 
its  vitality  for  several  years  while  lying  in  the  soil, 
and  if  brought  near  the  surface  will  sprout,  though 
several  years  old.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  one 
year’s  effort  cannot  rid  a  piece  of  ground  of  the  pest. 
It  is  only  on  land  that  is  thoroughly  worked  for  sev¬ 
eral  successive  years  that  it  can  be  exterminated.  I 
will  add  an  experience  that  I  had  three 
years  ago.  I  had  a  piece  of  garden  land 
that  was  fairly  carpeted  with  chickweed. 

When  the  weed  had  attained  a  rank 
growth  and  was  about  in  full  blossom  I 
plowed  it  under  and  very  little  chick- 
weed  has  come  up  on  that  piece  of 
ground  since.  I  cannot  warrant  this 
treatment  as  a  remedy,  as  I  have  only 
tried  it  once,  but  it  certainly  worked 
well  that  time  and  I  shall  try  it  again. 

If  0.  S.  plants  his  ground  to  corn  and 
cultivates  it  so  that  not  one  chickweed 
goes  to  seed,  he  will  have  a  much  clean¬ 
er  field  the  next  year,  though  he  will 
probably  have  a  good  bit  of  the  weed  left 
yet,  coming  up  from  old  seed.  I  do  not 
believe  that  sowing  rye  or  vetch  will 
help  him.  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
anything  that  would  come  up  quickly 
enough  or  grow  thick  enough  to  keep 
chickweed  down.  It  flourishes  on  my 
farm  in  the  thickest  sod.  The  hoe,  fin¬ 
gers  and  basket  are  tne  only  sure  ex¬ 
terminators.  THOS.  K.  HUNT. 


SLATE  VS.  SHINGLES. 

When  your  correspondent,  R.  F.,  on 
page  85,  made  his  case  out  in  favor  of 
slate  for  roofing  purposes,  he  inadvert¬ 
ently  omitted  one  very  serious  objection 
that  slate  has  in  that  connection,  namely,  that  it  re¬ 
quires  extra  timber  supports  that  will  greatly  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  roof  without  adding  to  its  value  as  a 
roof.  This  extra  cost  is  considerable,  and  the  sup¬ 
ports  must  be  adequate  or  the  roof  will  sag.  Another 
objection  is  that  slate,  poor  and  good  alike,  will  crack 
with  the  frost,  and  when  a  slate  becomes  broken  it  is 
difficult  to  repair  the  break,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  break  usually  goes  unmended.  A  slate  roof  does 
make  a  hot  roof  in  Summer,  and  a  very  cold  one  in 
Winter.  I  have  slept  under  such  roofs,  Summer  and 
Winter,  and  I  know.  The  house  I  owned  before  com¬ 
ing  to  my  present  place  was  covered  with  slate,  and 
I  have  been  a  guest  in  several  other  houses  that  were 
covered  with  slate,  and  I  will  take  the  wooden  roof 
every  time  for  comfort.  As  to  the  shingle  roof  catch¬ 
ing  fire  from  the  chimney,  that  occurs  very  infre¬ 
quently.  Taking  the  number  of  wooden  roofs  into 
consideration  and  the  number  of  fires  that  come  from 
the  roofs  taking  fire,  the  proportion  is  very  small. 
The  roof  of  my  own  home  last  September  took  fire, 
and  the  house  was  entirely  destroyed,  but  that  was 
the  first  time  in  nearly  100  years  that  this  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  it  happened  this  time  because  an  unfriend¬ 
ly  neighbor  built  an  immense  brush  fire  within  160 
feet  of  the  roof  when  the  wind  was  blowing  at  a  30- 
mile  rate  into  the  house;  it  was  little  wonder  that  the 
old  roof  caught  from  a  spark.  I  at  once  put  on  a 
heart  cypress  shingle  roof  and  in  the  Spring  will  coat 
it  with  Cabot’s  creosote  shingle  stain,  which  will 
make  it  sufficiently  fireproof.  a.  a.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

“Slate  or  Shingles  for  Roofing”  on  page  85  inter¬ 
ested  me  very  much.  The  writer’s  prices  and  state¬ 
ments  in  regard  to  shingles  paralyze  me.  He  speaks 


of  shingles  at  from  $17.50  to  $23  per  1,000,  with  snow 
drifting  into  the  house  under  them,  and  having  to 
be  reroofed  after  15  years.  Good  cedar  shingles  can  be 
purchased  here  for  less  than  $5  per  1,000,  and  I  have 
a  roof  that  is  good  yet  that  was  laid  20  years  ago 
with  $3.  s. 

Grand  Isle,  Vt.  _ 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

Mr.  Mead  After  the  Professors. 

The  article,  page.  91,  on  potato  spraying,  by  H.  W. 
Heaton,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles  I  have 
read  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  long  time.  If  everyone 
was  as  anxious  for  the  truth  and  truth  only  it  would 
be  better  for  many  of  us.  In  reading  many  articles 
on  spraying  by  our  agricultural  professors,  we  are 
many  times  reminded  of  the  patent  medicine  almanacs 
we  used  to  read,  no  matter  how  you  lived,  take  a  few 
bottles  of  their  compound  and  you  would  always  be 
w’ell,  and  so  may  writers  give  the  impression  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  unfavorable  the  location  or  poor  the  season, 
use  plenty  of  Bordeaux  and  you  will  have  full  crops. 
I  remember  asking  a  professor  from  a  New  England 
experiment  station  in  1902  how  his  apples  were.  The 
answer  was  “poor,”  and  when  we  saw  apples  that 
were  sprayed  by  men  who  knew  their  business  we 
could  not  fail  to  lose  faith  in  raising  perfect  fruit  in 
an  unfavorable  season.  Here  the  Summer  months  in 
1902  were  the  coldest  for  at  least  46  years  with  much 
wet  and  cloudy  weather  including  September.  In 
many  of  those  articles  criticising  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  for  not  spraying  and  raising  sound  fruit  and 


potatoes  I  have  never  seen  that  fact  mentioned,  and 
are  not  some  agricultural  professors  and  farmers 
alike?  Give  them  a  favorable  season  and  conditions 
and  they  rush  into  print  to  tell  of  their  success;  of 
their  failures  never.  h.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 

Has  Not  Made  It  Pay. 

Although  I  do  not  raise  very  many  potatoes,  I  have 
tried  spraying  for  two  years,  and  have  failed  to  per¬ 
ceive  any  advantage.  In  1902  I  spraye.d  about  two 
acres  four  times,  using  the  5-5-50  formula.  It  was 
very  wet  here  during  July  and  August  so  it  did  not 
stick  very  well.  Result,  three-fourths  of  them  rotted. 
I  could  not  see  that  they  were  a  bit  better  than  those 
that  were  not  sprayed.  In  1903  I  sprayed  three  times 
with  the  same  formula.  I  could  not  see  any  difference 
in  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed  pieces.  Potatoes  were 
very  poor  in  this  section  last  year,  not  much  more 
than  half  a  crop.  This  is  all  the  experience  I  have 
had,  and  the  result  has  been  that  it  does  not  pay.  I 
have  tried  to  spray  as  thoroughly  as  possible  so  as  to 
get  the  vines  well  covered,  and  it  means  quite  a  lot 
of  trouble  and  expense.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  from  some  or  all  potato  growers  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  f.  e.  w. 

Reed’s  Ferry,  N.  H. 

Would  Not  Give  It  Up. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  used  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  for  Potato  blight,  and  in  my  opinion  results 
depended  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work 
was  done.  I  should  not  want  to  give  up  spraying 
anyway.  I  use  an  ordinary  barrel  sprayer,  which  I 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  use  seven  Vermorel  spray¬ 
ers  connected  to  the  barrel  by  one-half-inch  gas  pipe 


and  a  short  piece  of  hose.  One  man  does  the  pump¬ 
ing  and  driving  and  does  20  acres  a  day.  Clogging 
nozzles  formerly  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  by 
using  a  prepared  or  flour  lime  this  trouble  was  over¬ 
come.  When  bugs  were  troublesome  Paris-green  was 
used  in  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  One  thing  that  both¬ 
ered  me  was  the  large  amount  required,  often  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  to  a  barrel  of  water.  Last  year  in 
the  press  of  work  spraying  was  neglected  some,  and 
the  blight  finally  got  in  its  work,  but  not  until  the 
crop  was  nearly  out  of  danger.  I  have  never  kept  the 
blight  entirely  away,  but  it  always  stayed  away  from 
my  fields  longer  than  from  the  fields  of  my  neighbors 
who  did  not  spray.  I  believe  it  has  paid  me  well  to 
spray.  c.  n. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

PAINTING  APPLE  TREES. 

Last  year  Prof.  W.  B.  Alwood,  of  the  Virginia  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  gave  his  experience  with  painting  grow¬ 
ing  trees  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  pure  white  lead  as  a 
protection  from  vermin.  Practical  growers  objected  to 
the  plan— though  few  of  them  had  tried  it.  Prof.  Alwood 
now  gives  further  facts.  The  tree  shown  at  Fig.  65  is  an 
Albemarle  Pippin  which  was  kept  constantly  painted. 

The  great  array  of  opinions  which  you  publish  in 
your  issues  of  October  31  and  November  7  last,  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  be  entirely  from  people  who  have 
never  used  the  paint,  hence  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  re¬ 
flection  upon  them  to  say  that  these  are  the  views  of 
the  men  who  seem  not  to  be  posted  on  the  question. 

I  am  still  receiving  requests  from  your  subscribers, 
for  further  particulars  about  this  work,  and  asking 
me  whether  I  still  hold  to  the  views  expressed  In  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Recently  I  have  had  opportu¬ 
nity  to  examine  several  thousand  trees 
which  have  been  treated  under  my  di¬ 
rection  with  white  paint,  from  the  time 
they  were  set,  and  some  of  these  are 
even  painted  not  only  over  the  entire 
trunk,  but  several  inches  on  the  main 
limbs.  One  orchard  in  particular  of  15,- 
000  apple  trees  in  a  body,  is  a  striking 
sight.  The  trees  are  now  six  and  seven 
years  old  and  have  been  painted  without 
exception  from  the  beginning.  They  are 
certainly  as  pretty  a  lot  of  trees  as  one 
ever  need  wish  to  look  at,  and  the  owner 
tells  me  that  he  has  never  had  the 
slightest  injury  from  vermin  around  the 
base  of  the  tree,  and  while  he  has  the 
trees  examined  for  borers  annually,  they 
have  not  found  one  borer  to  a  dozen 
trees.  This  is  a  better  result  than  I 
would  expect,  because  the  Round-head¬ 
ed  Apple-tree  borer  is  a  veritable 
scourge  in  this  country. 

The  views  of  some  of  the  people 
who  object  to  painting  the  trees 
imply  a  mistaken  idea  in  regard  to 
the  physiological  processes  which 
take  place  in  the  bark  of  the  tree 
trunk.  Some  of  them  seem  to  think 
that  it  is  important  that  the  tree 
trunk  should  be  uncovered  so  that 
respiration  may  take  place  through 
the  bark,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bark  on  an 
apple  tree  is  especially  designed  by  nature  to  prevent 
respiration  and  evaporation.  It  is  true  that  as  long 
as  the  bark  remains  green,  it  in  a  measure  performs 
the  same  functions  as  the  leaves,  but  this  function 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  corky  deposit  forms  in  the  bark 
tissues,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree  thereafter  ceases  to 
perform  the  functions  of  respiration,  or  to  permit  to 
any  marked  degree  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation 
through  its  tissues.  I  have  thoroughly  proven  by 
trials  covering  many  thousands  of  trees,  that  white 
paint  made  from  pure  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil  does 
not  penetrate  beyond  the  outer  cuticle  of  the  bark, 
and  that  it  has  not  the  slightest  effect  in  the  way  of 
binding  or  cramping  the  growth  of  the  trunk  of  apple 
trees.  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  of  these  doubting 
people  will  try  this  method  in  a  commercial  way  and 
learn  its  real  value.  It  is  being  very  largely  prac¬ 
ticed  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  as  I  have  been 
advising  it  for  the  past  12  or  15  years.  If  one  has  but 
a  few  trees  to  paint  it  would  certainly  be  something 
of  a  bother,  but  where  one  undertakes  this  job  with 
the  proper  equipment  and  men  who  are  competent  to 
perform  the  same,  it  is  not  costly,  especially  when 
considering  the  immunity  secured  from  all  sorts  of 
vermin  around  the  base  of  the  trees,  and  the  almost 
entire  prevention  of  loss  from  borers.  If  anyone 
wishes  to  note  the  appearance  of  our  trees  on  the 
Station  grounds,  after  15  years  of  such  applications 
as  I  recommend,  they  have  only  to  consult  Bulletin 
130,  issued  by  me  the  past  Summer.  A  picture  of  such 
a  tree  is  shown  at  Fig.  65.  It  appears  to  me  that  I 
ought  not  to  close  without  uttering  a  protest  against 
Prof.  Waugh’s  recommendation  of  barnyard  manure 
to  be  banked  up  around  apple  trees.  I  have  found 
this  a  most  dangerous  practice  to  orchards,  and  have 
repeatedly  seen  trees  killed  by  banking  manure 
around  the  trunk,  and  can  say  that  ordinarily  it  en¬ 
courages  the  presence  of  mice  rather  than  preventing 
the  same.  It  would  have  no  effect  in  preventing  the 
injury  from  rabbits  or  borers.  w.  b.  alwood. 

Virginia  Experiment  Station. 
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WHAT  ABOUT  FROZEN  PEACH 
TREES ? 

Shall  We  Cut  Off  or  Dig  Out? 

0.  W.  N.,  Plymouth  Go.,  Mass.— What  shall 
I  do  with  my.  peach  trees?  All  are  killed 
to  the  snow  line;  some  eight  to  12  inches 
from  the  ground.  I  have  about  seven  acres 
that  have  grown  two  years,  are  very  large, 
and  several  acres  that  have  grown  from 
three  to  seven  years.  If  sawed  off,  will 
they  sprout  and  make  good  trees,  or  would 
they  better  be  dug  out  and  the  ground 
utilized  for  other  crops? 

Hale  Will  Pull  Out. 

If  they  are  young  trees  three  years 
and  under  I  think  by  sawing  them  off 
down  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  healthy  wood,  then  painting  over 
heavily  with  white  lead  paint,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  will  be  likely  to  sprout 
above  where  they  were  budded  and 
make  good  trees,  although  with  no 
growing  limbs  to  pump  sap  some  of 
them  will  probably  fail  to  sprout  and  so 
leave  the  orchard  somewhat  irregular. 
I  am  going  to  try  this  plan  myself  in 
one  young  orchard,  but  in  my  older  or¬ 
chards  that  are  so  badly  damaged  I  am 
going  to  pull  all  out  and  start  over 
again.  J.  h.  hale. 

Depends  on  the  Tree. 

This  I  take  it  would  mean  trees  killed 
back  to  the  trunk  at  least.  Such  trees, 
if  cut  back  to  the  trunk,  would  in  some 
cases  start  some  new  limbs,  but  a  large 
share  of  the  trees  will  die.  The  reason 
is  because  the  effect  of  the  freeze  goes 
further  and  weakens  them.  A  healthy 
tree  of  two  or  three  years  will  generally 
grow  all  right,  as  when  broken  with 
fruit  or  snow.  The  question  came  up 
at  the  Hartford  meeting  and  was  an¬ 
swered  by  several  who  have  tried  it: 
“Take  them  out.”  If,  however,  it  relates 
to  trees  that  are  only  partly  top-killed 
those  may  be  cut  back  and  the  tree  often 
recover.  a.  g.  gulley. 

Conn.  Agricultural  College. 

Saw  Them  Off. 

If  I  had  a  peach  orchard  two  years 
old,  of  large  healthy  trees,  recently 
frozen,  I  would  saw  them  off,  provided, 
of  course,  they  were  not  frozen  below 
where  they  were  budded  in  the  nursery. 

I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  put 
forth  healthy  sprouts,  which  in  time 
would  make  good  trees.  A  few  years 
ago  a  corner  of  one  of  my  orchards  was 
badly  damaged  by  cattle.  The  trees 
were  yearlings.  The  next  Spring  we 
sawed  the  trees  off  a  few  inches  above 
the  bud;  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  trees,  which  sprouted  below  the  bud, 
they  put  forth  shoots  which  made  pro¬ 
fitable  trees.  From  my  experience  with 
these  trees  I  would  be  willing  to  treat 
frozen  trees  in  the  same  manner. 

Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.  a.  e.  rutherford. 

Edwin  Hoyt  Would  Dig  Out. 

I  have  my  doubts  as  to  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  cutting  the  peach  trees  down  to 
the  snow  line,  with  the  idea  that  the 
stump  left  will  sprout  and  make  a  top. 
If  the  tree  top  and  body  is  dead  down  to 
the  snow  line  the  probability  is  that  the 
center  of  the  wood  of  the  body  below 
the  snow  line  is  dark  colored  and  in¬ 
jured.  The  sprouts  will  be  fully  as  li¬ 
able  (and  a  little  more  so)  to  come  up 
from  below  where  the  bud  to  make  the 
tree  was  inserted,  and  unless  pains  are 
taken  to  keep  these  broken  off,  more  of 
the  trees  would  hear  natural  fruit  than 
otherwise.  Again,  if  the  tree  should  be 
renewed  by  this  cutting  process,  it 
would  take  three  years  to  get  it  up  to 
bearing  very  much,  so  I  believe  to  re¬ 
plant  the  orchard  with  young  trees 
would  be  as  cheap  and  much  better  at 
the  end  of  three  years  than  to  try  to 
bring  these  dead  top  trees  into  a  bear¬ 
ing  orchard  again.  I  would  not  advise 
this  course.  edwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

Go  to  an  Honest  Grower. 

What  would  I  do  with  a  peach  or¬ 
chard  killed  by  frost  down  to  the  snow 
line?  If  I  were  a  tenderfoot  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  I  would  go  to  the  most  honest  and 
successful  peach  grower  in  my  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  offer  to  pay  him  to  come 
and  look  it  over  and  get  his  advice  on 
the  matter.  Are  the  trees  worth  saving 
as  far  as  damage  from  freezing  affects 
them,  are  the  varieties  worth  cultivat¬ 
ing  in  that  locality,  is  the  location  such 
as  to  hold  out  reasonable  prospect  of 
success?  Then  if  the  answers  were  all 
favorable  I  would  employ  him  to  trim 


a  few  trees  for  me,  and  then  go  in  and 
beat  my  other  tenderfoot  neighbors  who 
depended  upon  their  agricultural  paper 
to  run  their  orchards.  But  seriously  it 
is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  if  a  tree  which 
you  never  saw  is  worth  saving.  If  the 
limbs  are  uninjured  for  a  foot  or  more 
from  the  trunk,  they  can  be  cut  back, 
and  in  most  cases  form  new  heads  and 
prove  profitable  trees.  If  the  trunk  or 
part  of  it  only  were  alive  on  two-year- 
old  or  older  trees  I  should  pull  them  up. 

Massachusetts.  h.  o.  mead. 

Generally  Best  to  Dig. 

In  the  case  of  peach  trees  frozen  in 
the  ground  it  would  generally  be  best, 
in  my  judgment,  to  dig  them  out  entire¬ 
ly.  With  young  trees  killed  to  the  snow 
line  this  might  not  be  necessary.  Espe¬ 
cially  if  there  were  some  of  the  main 
branches  left  with  enough  vigor  to  make 
a  reasonable  start  in  the  Spring,  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  keep  the  trees, 
and  they  should  be  cut  back  to  sound 
wood.  We  have  tried  this  method  of 
cutting  back  trees,  leaving  only  the 
main  trunk  and  stubs  of  the  main 
branches.  These  stubs  would  have  a 
length  of  about  two  feet.  We  have  used 
such  cutting  back  where  we  wished  to 
rebud  the  tops.  Many  of  your  readers 
are  familiar  with  Mr.  Hale’s  work  done 
in  the  same  way  with  trees  under  eight 
or  10  years  of  age.  This  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  successful,  and  I  should  expect  it 
to  be  very  satisfactory  with  trees  frozen 
back  in  the  Winter.  A  good  deal  could 
depend,  of  course,  upon  the  vigor  of  the 
tree.  Where  trees  are  treated  in  this 
way  it  would  be  wise  to  give  them  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation  in  the  Spring,  and  in 
special  cases  to  apply  a  small  amount 
of  quick-acting  fertilizer,  preferably  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda.  Where  injury  is  less  only 
recent  wood  being  frozen,  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  be  best  to  cut  back  the  branches  to 
sound  wood.  When  the  Northwestern 
States  had  a  visitation  of  severe  freez¬ 
ing  in  1899  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
perience  accumulated  on  this  point.  The 
men  who  had  that  experience  unfortu¬ 
nately  do  not  agree  fully  as  to  what 
treatment  should  be  given.  Some  claim 
that  the  tops  are  better  if  cut  back 
closely,  and  others  maintain  that  it  is 
better  to  leave  the  entire  tops  until  the 
end  of  the  first  growing  year.  In  spite 
of  this  I  am  quite  confident  that  the  best 
treatment  for  Winter-injured  peaches  is 
that  outlined  above.  We  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  test  of  this  on  rather 
a  large  scale  a  year  ago,  and  the  results 
were  eminently  satisfactory. 

Mass.  Agr’l.  College.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Cut  Back  to  Stubs. 

If  I  believed  the  trees  were  so  badly 
damaged  by  the  freeze  as  to  make  it 
necessary  to  cut  back  to  the  snow  line 
(that  is,  they  would  not  start  to  grow 
higher  up),  I  would  remove  the  trees 
entirely  and  start  with  new  ones.  I  have 
never  had  any  success  with  trees  start¬ 
ing  to  grow  when  necessary  to  cut  back 
so  severely  as  that  would  be,  whatever 
the  reason  that  seemed  to  require  it.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  tops  of  the  trees 
be  cut  back  very  severely  so  that  the 
stubs  left  be  1 V2  to  three  feet  long  from 
stem,  on  young  trees,  and  on  older  and 
quite  large  trees  have  stubs  three  to  six 
feet  long,  depending  on  size  of  tree  and 
probable  damage  to  same.  Commence 
to  cultivate  early  in  growing  season  and 
often.  If  soil  is  in  moderate  or  poor 
condition  of  fertility  use  a  quickly-act¬ 
ing  form  of  fertilizer,  enough  to  start 
up  promptly,  if  possible,  a  vigorous 
growth.  If  the  internal  structure  of  the 
tree  is  not  so  badly  damaged  but  that 
the  sap  will  flow  up  into  these  stubs  in 
sufficient  quantity  new  growth  will  com¬ 
mence  and  the  damage  to  the  old  wood 
will  be  in  a  measure  repaired.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  part  of  the  damaged  top  en¬ 
ables  the  vital  force  of  the  tree,  if  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  required  to  overcome  the 
damage  to  the  tree  structure,  to  be  used 
in  making  new  and  sound  wood.  The 
severe  cold  of  December  9,  Winter  of 
1902-3,  was  the  cause  of  great  damage 
to  peach  and  plum  orchards  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  so  far  as  opportunity  has  given 
me  a  chance  to  observe  during  the  past 
Summer.  Quite  a  few  trees  in  our  main 
orchard  six  and  seven  years  old  were  so 
badly  frozen  that  the  bark  on  the  stem 
of  the  trees  split  and  rolled  back  like  a 
parchment,  leaving  the  wood  of  the  tree 
exposed.  These  trees  were  treated  as 
previously  stated,  the  limbs  being  one 
to  two  inches  in  diameter,  where  cut, 
and  most  of  the  trees  responded  with  a 
new  growth  of  wood  two  to  five  feet  in 
length,  vigorous  and  healthy  in  appear¬ 
ance.  If  the  trees  will  not  start  in  cut¬ 
ting  the  limbs  back  to  stubs  as  stated 
I  should  have  no  faith  to  believe  that 
more  severe  cutting  would  cause  them 
to  do  so,  for  I  should  consider  the  trees 
as  killed,  or  the  vitality  of  the  trees  so 
badly  hurt  as  to  amount  to  that. 

.T.  NORRIS  RARNES. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 


Wiley's 

Trees., 

treatise  on  Peach  Culture. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Plants  and 
Seeds • 

never  disappoint  — 
my  patrons  tell  the 
rest.  To  get  catalog 
you  must  name  this 
paper.  FREE  —  a 
H.  S.  WILE  V,  Box  03, 


Peach  Trees 

grown  on  the  rich,  soil  of  New  England’s 
rugged  hills.  We  have  a  surplus  stock 
of  these  fine,  vigorous,  young  trees  and 
like  all  of  “Hoyt’s  Trees”  they  are 
guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 
For  50  years  “  Hoyt”  has  stood  for 
the  best  there  is  in  fruit  growing.  You 
will  get  is  exactly  what  you  order. 

I f  you  -want  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees  of  any  kind 
whatever,  Ornamentals,  Vines  or  Plants,  write  us. 
Catalogue  Free. 

The  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  Go  •  Conn. 


WFST  MICHIGAN  TREES 


are  “bred  for  bearing.”  That's  why  we 
cut  all  buds  from  the  best  fruited,  bearing 
trees.  It  also  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 913  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach ,  Pear,  Plum ,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  We  sell  direct  at 
whoVaal©  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

Box  lid  .  Benton  Harbor,  illeh. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  by  us  to  Bear  Fruit  of  Best  Quality. 
We  Pay  Freight.  Catalogue  and  Jieautiful 
Calendar  EIIEE.  Write  to-day. 

Central  Michigan  Nursery 

Whol-sale  Dept.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

WELL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRCI 
TO  NAME.  Many  New  and  Rare  Plants. 
Largest  Stock  In  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Established  In  1856.  Over  400  acres  In  Nurseries. 


F  R  E  ESS! 


x 


GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 


AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM  • 


A  strawberry  book  written  by  the  “STRAW¬ 
BERRY  KING”  so  called  because  he  discovered 
the  way  to  develop  the  fruit  organs  of  a  plant  and 
make  it  grow  two  big  berries  where  one  little  one 
grew  before.  He  grows  the  biggest  crops  of  the 
biggest  berries  ever  produced,  and  the  book  tells  all 
about  how  he  does  it.  It  is  a  treatise  on  PLANT 
PHYSIOLOGY  and  explains  correct  principles  in 
fruit  growing.  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any 
fruit  grower.  Will  be  sent  free  to  all  readers  of 
Rural  New -Yorker.  Send  your  address  now. 
The  finest  THOROUGHBRED  PEDIGREE 
PLANTS  in  the  world. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 


THE  CHARLTON  GRAPE. 

Has  been  awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 
and  Bronze  Medals  and  Certificates  Of  Merit. 

The  Highest-Flavored  Hardy  American  Grape 

Superb  in  quality, equals  foreign  grapes.  Those 
interested  send  for  descriptive  catalogue 

John  Charlton  &  Sons,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


TRCCQ — One  dollar’s  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices*, 
l  MLLO  secure  variety  now;  spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalog.  G.  C.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  Established  35  years. 


..a. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

TTYTTTTTV V 


n  C  ‘I  O  TB/t  Sent  free  on  request.  Full  of  information 

Mm  T about  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small 

_  __  fruits,  vines  and  plants  for  garden  or  lawn.  Grown  on  our  own 

grounds;  true  to  name;  guaranteed  to  grow.  Prices  just  right. 
■■■  T  j  Dwyer's  book  on  hardy  trees,  plants  and 

vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  with  spring  orders. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y, 


CATALOG 


TREES  AND  PLANIS 

Our  FREE  CAT  1LOGITT?  will  save  yot 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

MYER  &  SON,  Brie! Seville,  Del* 


you  money 


VINES  i 


any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 
lete line  of  fruit  trees, small  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 


ruits,  etc-  Price  List  free. 


Louisiana.  Mo. 


TREES 


$8  Per  100 


APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  llsto 
wants  for  special  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Grape  Plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with 
Cultural  Instructions  FREE.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 


Standard  sorts,  $1.75  to  td.uO 
per  thousand.  Also  best  Rasp¬ 
berry  ,  B  lack  berry  .Currant  and 


“SUCCESS”  PEACH  “WARD” BLACKBERRY 


Best  Early  Peach.  Yet  Introduced,  also 


of  all  other  varieties.  Finest  and  best  grown  stock 
In  the  country.  Address 


and  All  Kinds  of  Nursery  Stock 

offered  at  lowest  prices  direct  to  the  planter.  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Inspection  and  fumigation  accompany 
every  shipment.  Address 


tfc 
IKTETOT 


■? 


DC  API!  TDCCC  Fin0,  stocky,  hardy,  grown  on  the  bank  of  Lake 

renun  I  ilCCO  Erie,  two  miles  from  any  peach  orchards,  free  k 

of  borers  and  all  other  diseases.  Large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 

Cherry,  etc.  Headquarters  for  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Plants,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Seeds.  40  acres  hardy  Roses,  including 
45,000  of  the  famous  Crimson  Hambler,  44  greenhouses  of  Palms, 

Ferns,  Ficus,  Koses,  Geraniums,  etc.  Mail  size  postpaid,  larger 
by  express  or  freight,  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Direct 
deal  will  insure  you  the  best  and  save  you  money.  Try  us.  Valuable  cata-. 
loguefree.  Correspondence  solicited.  50years.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  173,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 
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SELLING  STRAWBERRIES  ON 
SHARES. 

Hauler,  Pennsylvania.— 1  can  rent  a  farm 
for  a  certain  rent,  but  the  owner  reserves 
one-half  acre  of  strawberries  set  last 
Spring,  well  taken  care  of.  What  will  be 
fair  between  us  if  I  pick  and  market  the 
berries  and  he  gets  his  share  in  cash? 
What  can  I  pay  provided  I  get  the  full 
proceeds  from  the  patch? 

Not  knowing  anything  about  the  mar¬ 
ket  distance  to  haul  and  probable  cost 
of  picking  makes  this  question  hard  to 
answer.  In  my  opinion  the  only  fair 
way  is  to  divide  the  proceeds,  and  with¬ 
out  knowing  more  about  the  matter  I 
would  say  the  owner  should  have  one- 
half  the  selling  price  at  least.  He  evi¬ 
dently  knows  something  of  the  value  of 
this  half  acre,  for  as  your  correspondent 
alleges,  they  can  agree  on  everything 
else,  and  as  the  strawberries  have  been 
well  taken  care  of  there  will  be  nothing 
now  to  do  but  rake  off  mulch  and  pick 
and  market.  w.  a.  freed. 

Pennsylvania. 

If  our  friend  were  to  pay  a  fixed 
amount  and  run  his  chances  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  him  to  buy  at  a  very  low  figure,  as 
he  is  liable  to  lose  money  if  the  crop 
is  a  partial  failure  or  prices  rule  low. 
In  regard  to  harvesting  the  crop  on 
shares,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  way  to  do,  judging  from 
our  local  market,  as  prices  sometimes 
go  so  low  as  hardly  to  pay  for  baskets, 
picking  and  marketing,  and  at  other 
times  give  a  net  profit  of  16  to  18  cents 
per  quart.  If  I  could  not  buy  the  crop 
at  a  low  figure,  say  $50  or  $75  for  the 
half  acre,  I  would  market  them  for  the 
owner,  charging  him  for  baskets,  crates, 
picking,  etc.,  and  for  time  spent.  This 
should  be  worth  a  little  more  than  reg¬ 
ular  wages  for  man  and  team,  as  it  is 
hard  work,  long  days,  and  comes  at  a 
busy  time  when  help  is  scarce. 

Massachusetts.  geo.  g.  walker. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  the  fruit  on  the  acre  of  strawberries 
based  upon  average  production  which 
we  may  presume  will  result  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  “well  taken 
care  of.”  I  would  place  the  cost  to  the 
producer,  the  owner  of  the  land,  at  four 
cents  per  quart.  Allowing  1%  cent  for 
picking  and  one-half  cent  for  marketing 
would  make  the  whole  cost  six  cents,  of 
which  the  owner  has  paid  two-thirds 
and  the  handler  one-third.  I  should  say 
that  the  proceeds  should  be  divided  up¬ 
on  the  same  basis,  two-thirds  to  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  one-third  to  the 
one  who  picks  and  markets  the  fruit. 
Whatever  transportation  charges  have 
to  be  paid  should  be  taken  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  before  being  divided  as  above. 
Whether  it  will  pay  or  not  depends  up¬ 
on  the  price  at  which  the  fruit  is  sold. 

New  York.  Walter  f.  taeer. 

In  renting  strawberry  land  there  are 
several  things  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  rent  for  a 
single  year  for  best  satisfaction,  as  it 
takes  two  years  to  secure  first  crop,  and 
most  profitable  returns  are  not  secured 
in  less  than  three  or  four  years.  It 
would  also  make  some  difference  wheth¬ 
er  the  tenant  had  any  previous  knowl¬ 
edge  of  growing  and  marketing  berries, 
as  no  matter  how  well  the  berries  are 
grown,  if  they  are  not  properly  market¬ 
ed  there  will  not  be  the  profit  that 
there  should  be.  There  would  also  be  a 
difference  whether  the  landlord  expect¬ 
ed  to  continue  to  have  strawberries 
grown.  Presuming  that  there  is  a  good 
market  and  the  right  varieties  grown  to 
produce  the  berries  required  in  such 
market,  and  that  the  landlord  intends 
to  have  berries  grown  each  year,  I 
would  think  it  would  be  right  for  the 
landlord  to  furnish  land,  plants,  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  the  straw  to  cover  the  plants 
in  the  Fall.  The  tenant  to  set  out  each 
Spring  and  cultivate  an  amount  equal  to 
that  part  of  the  bearing  bed  that  will  be 
plowed  under  after  the  fruiting  season; 
to  sow  such  land  plowed  to  Crimson 


clover  or  other  green  crop;  to  pick  and 
market  the  berries  from  the  fruiting 
bed;  to  cultivate  the  old  beds  that  are 
to  be  kept  for  another  year;  to  cover 
the  strawberries  with  straw;  the  re¬ 
ceipts  to  be  divided  equally.  As  the 
half  acre  in  question  has  already  been 
grown  by  the  landlord  and  nothing  is 
said  about  planting  a  new  patch  the 
tenant  could  give  three-fifths  of  re¬ 
ceipts,  while  he  would  have  two-fifths 
left  for  picking  and  marketing.  The 
cash  rent  would  depend  largely  upon 
the  conditions  named  above.  It  takes 
time  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  build  up  a  paying  trade  in  the 
strawberry  business,  and  unless  one  has 
a  previous  knowledge  of  marketing  ber¬ 
ries  and  expects  to  continue  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  it  would  be  best  to  give  part  of 
the  receipts.  elmer  g.  tufts. 

Indiana. 

Body  Blight  of  Pears. 

0.  S.,  Fnctoryville,  Pa. — I  set  some  pear 
trees  three  years  ago,  and  the  second  year 
after  setting  some  of  them  turned  black 
for  a  foot  or  more  above  the  ground  and 
the  bark  dried  and  cracked.  Some  thus 
affected  died,  and  others  made  but  little 
growth.  What  caused  this,  and  is  there 
a  remedy? 

Ans. — The  pear  trees  you  speak  of  are 
probably  affected  with  a  body  blight,  a 
disease  that  causes  the  bark  on  the  trunk 
and  limbs  to  die  out  in  irregular  patches. 
It  is  serious  but  not  usually  fatal.  A  very 
promising  treatment  is  to  scrape  out 
most  of  the  dead  bark  and  paint  the 
wounds  with  pure  petroleum,  oF~rock 
oil,  not  letting  the  oil  extend  very  far 
from  the  margin  of  the  wound.  This 
seldom  injures  the  tree,  and  usually 
causes  the  affected  bark  to  drop  out  and 
healthy  new  bark  to  take  its  place.  It 
is  always  worth  trying  on  badly  affected 
trees. 

f~  cr  Japan  Persimmon  in  Ohio. 

L.  G.,  Union  Village,  0.— Would  Japan 
persimmon  ripen  in  this  climate,  south¬ 
ern  Ohio? 

Ans. — Japan  persimmon  trees  are 
not  likely  to  be  reliably  hardy  in  your 
locality.  Some  varieties  might  grow  for 
several  years  and  ripen  fruit,  but  severe 
Winters  would  be  quite  certain  to  kill 
them  sooner  or  later. 


NEW  BREEDS  OF  CORN 

Two  varieties:  COLLINGWOOD  (Mixed) 
and  TALIAFERRO  (Yellow) 

lire  exceedingly  prolific  and  withstand  drought. 
Yielded  120  bu.  of  ears  per  acre  last  season  against 
SO  bu.  for  other  varieties.  35  ears  weigh  30  lbs. 

Hope  Farm  man  says:  “I  believe  you  have 
a  remarkable  variety  of  corn.’' 

These  varieties  will  make  more  ensilage  per  acre 
than  any  other  known.  Prices  of  either:  X'acket 
postpaid,  15c;  two  packets, one  of  each, 25c;  bushel 
o  f  ears,  by  freight  or  express,  $1 .00. 

P.  3.  CROSBY  &,  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


Earliana  T omato 

Early,  smooth,  large,  fine  shape  and  of 
rich  red  coloring.  So  hardy  that  it  does 
well  under  conditions  where  other  sorts 
are  failures.  Just  the  qualities  to  make  it 

A  Money  Maker  For  Gardeners. 

We  can  furnish  a  limited  quantity  of  select 
.  seeds.  Prices  by  mall  postpaid,  pkt.  10c.  y, 

‘  oz.  30c,  oz.  50c,  2  oz.  80c.  Write  to-day  for 
beautiful  new  catalogue  of  all  Northern 
^ Grown  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds.  Free. 

S.  M,  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seedsmen, 

Dept.  B,  S  Jackson,  Mleh. 


U  |y|— Wanted  addresses  of  formers  lu- 
IH  Interested  in  Early  State  Field  Corn, 
White  Star  Oats  (not  the  kind  that  grows  300  bushels 
in  circulars).  Description  free;  samples,  postage  2c. 
Iceberg  Lettuce,  etc.  Evergreen  Corn,  mailed,  10c 
Irish  Cobblers  and  Gold  Coin  Potatoes.  Can  save 
82  bbl.  SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM.  Sh  irtsville.  N.  V 


Hammond’s 
Seeds  Lead 

in  vigor,  yield,  earliness 
and  quality.  Better  can¬ 
not  be  had.  Prices  very 
low.  We  can  save  you 
money.  Northern  Grown 
,  always  the  BEST.  Our 
handsome  100-page  catalog 
WFoi  Garden,  Field  and  Flower 
^rSeeds  mailed  free  on  request. 

^Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 

■  OX  *2.  BAY  CITY.  MICH. 


SEEDS 

include  everything  the  best  to 
plant  in  the  garden— vegetable  or 
flower.  The  product  of  the  largest  green¬ 
houses  and  nurseries  in  the  world.  The 
choicest,  freshest,  surest  seeds  to  sow. 

Dreer’s  1904  Garden  Book 

full  of  valuable  cultural  information,  and 
one  package  each  of  Aster,  Pink,  and 
Poppy,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  addrefs  for 
10c.  in  stamps,  or  sliver,  to  cover  postage. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


have  been  successfully  sown  and  grown  for 
nearly  60  years.  Sold  under  three  guaran¬ 
tees.  Send  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

J.  J.H.ORKGOKf  &  SON,  ttarblehond,  )!.■«, 


ESTABLISHED  1802. 


for  over  a  hundred  years  have  been 
universally  recognized  as  the  standard 
of  excellence 


OUR  CATALOGUE— the  103d 
successive  annual  edition — contains  a 
more  complete  assortment  and  fuller 
cultural  directions  than  any  other 
seed  annual  published.  It  contains 
144  large-size  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  half-tone  plates.  In  every 
respect  and  without  exception  it  is 
the  most  complete,  most  reliable  and 
most  beautiful  of  American  Garden 
Annuals.  W©  Mail  It  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

36  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


HOLM  ES’ 


EDS 


/Unsays  on  Top 

Wherever  sown  they  produce  the 
finest  vegetables.  All  varieties 
are  from  selected,  tested  stock. 
W rite  for  our  great  1904  Catalogue. 
Full  of  the  best  information  for 
early  planting.  No  matter  what 
seeds  you  plant  this  catalogue  will 
helpyou.  We  send  it  free  if  you 
mention  this  paper.  Write  now 
before  the  issue  is  exhausted. 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.  1 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


mOROUGHLY  RELIABLE  SEED  CORN 

Five  best  varieties  for  Knsilage  and  Grain.  Canada 
Field  Pe:is.  Seed  Oats,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Giant 
Argenteuil  and  Palmetto  Asparagus  plants.  lama 
Field  Seed  Specialist.  Price  list  Free. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover, Del. 


“Once  Grown  Always  Grown” 

The  Maule  motto  for  more 
than  26  years.  My  new 

SEED 

BOOK  for  1904 

Cost  over  $50,000  to  publish.  If  yon 
have  a  garden  you  can  have  a  copy 
for  the  asking.  Send  a  postal  for  it  to 

•  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BURPEE’S  seeds 


BEST 


ARE  THE 
THAT  CAN  BE  GROWN 


If  you  want  the  choicest  vegetables  or  most  beautiful 
flowers  you  should  read  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1904  , — so  well  known 
as  the  “  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.”  It  is  mailed  FREE  to  all.  Better  send  your 
address  TO-DAY.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  <SL  CO..  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  only  kind  worth  planting.  Buy  from  the  growers. 
In  Crosby  Improved  Egyptian  and  Edmund’s  we 
offer  two  thoroughly  tested  varieties,  noted  for  rich  color, 
perfect  shape  and  uniform  size.  Both  are  remarkably 
tender  and  succulent.  Our  1904  catalog  of  Arlington 
Tested  Seeds  now  ready.  It’s  Free.  Write  for  a  copy. 

W.  W.  RAWS0N  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners, 
12  and  13  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


HARRIS’  high  -  class  SEEDS. 

WE  ARE  seed  growers  (not  mere  dealers)  and  raise  seeds  on  our  own  farms,  and  by  careful 
selection  keep  them  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  qualitv.  Yet  we  a  e  able  to  sell  them  at 
prices  lower  than  many  others  charge  for  seeds  not  so  carefully  raised.  Our  specialties  arc 
choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Selected  Seed  Corn,  New  and  Improved  Oats  ami 
other  farm  seeds.  Everyone  who  wants  a  good  garden  and  profitable  crops  should  give  our  seidj 
a  trial.  Catalogue  free,  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.f  Moreton  Farm,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. — This  should 
he  the  best  possible  plot  that  is  easily 
accessible  to  the  house.  The  wife  anc 
daughters  are  most  interested  in  this 
enterprise,  and  their  convenience  should 
be  consulted.  I  have  no  patience  with 
the  plan  often  suggested  of  planting  the 
garden  off  in  some  field  in  rows  with 
the  corn  or  potatoes  where  it  can  be 
tended  with  the  field  crops  and  no  con¬ 
siderable  time  be  lost.  It  simply  means 
that  when  the  other  crops  are  laid  by 
the  garden  will  also  be  left  to  care  for 
itself,  which  in  its  turn  means  that  the 
whole  business  might  as  well  be  given 
up  at  the  beginning.  With  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  garden  tools  and  conveniences 
now  at  hand  horse  power  cuts  but  small 
figure  in  the  work  of  the  ordinary  gar¬ 
den  and  ought  not  to  have  any  weight 
in  the  argument  at  all.  The  garden  spot 
i3  or  ought  to  be  the  best  paying  plot 
upon  the  farm,  and  if  properly  cared  for 
is  so  in  fact,  so  let  us  give  it  the  im¬ 
portance  which  it  really  deserves,  and 
not  hide  it  where  it  will  be  neither 
seen  nor  heard  from  except  as  the  field 
crops  are  periodically  visited. 

Sotl  a  tod  Treatment. — The  ideal  soils 
of  course  are  the  rich  alluvial,  the  clay 
or  sandy  loams.  All  are  not  the  fortu¬ 
nate  possessors  of  such,  then  we  must 
take  the  best  at  hand  and  make  the  most 
possible  out  of  it.  The  practical  things 
to  consider  are,  what  is  our  soil  and 
what  are  its  needs.  Is  It  heavy  clay, 
wet  and  retentive?  Then,  if  possible, 
open  it  up  with  underdrains  to  draw  off 
the  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air. 
Lime  or  wood  ashes  will  assist  much  in 
opening  up  such  soils.  Good  stable  ma¬ 
nure  will  not  only  assist  in  loosening 
the  soil,  but  will  also  add  the  humus 
and  the  necessary  elements  of  plant  life. 
In  general,  the  light  sandy  or  gravelly 
soils  will  require  large  quantities  of  ma¬ 
nure  for  best  results.  Humus  is  one  of 
the  much  needed  things,  and  vegetable 
matter  is  its  source,  so  where  much  is 
expected  much  must  be  given.  It  also 
helps  to  make  such  lands  more  drought- 
resistant,  and  thus  performs  various  Im¬ 
portant  offices.  Sometimes,  too,  one  or 
more  of  the  essential  elements  (nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphoric  acid  or  potash)  are 
lacking  to  such  an  extent  that  the  stable 
manure  will  not  fully  compensate  for. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  bone  meal  and  unleach¬ 
ed  hard-wood  ashes  will  supply  these 
most  cheaply  of  anything.  These  forms 
are  more  easily  obtained,  and  in  general 
will  be  fully  as  satisfactory  as  any  of 
the  other  forms. 

The  Outfit. — For  the  ordinary  kitch¬ 
en  garden  the  elaborate  and  expensive 
outlay  necessary  for  the  market  garden¬ 
er  is  neither  needful  or  practical.  How¬ 
ever,  the  convenience  of  a  thoroughly 
well  stocked  garden  that  will  supply  the 
table  most  of  the  year  through,  will 
easily  justify  some  cash  outlay.  Among 
the  almost  indispensable  belongings  is  a 
hotbed.  It  need  not  be  expensive,  a 
small  one  is  better  than  none,  and  if 
glass  cannot  be  afforded  then  use  the 
cloth  covers.  Warm  sunny  windows  are 
better  than  nothing,  but  really  a  hotbed 
is  in  reach  of  every  reader.  Plant  pro¬ 
tectors  are  cheap  and  easily  made,  and 
will  greatly  forward  the  first  early  vege¬ 
tables.  Most  other  tools,  as  spades, 
shovels,  hoes,  wheelbarrows,  etc.,  are 
already  upon  every  farm.  The  great 
labor  saver,  however,  is  the  double 
wheel  hoe.  This  tool  with  the  attach¬ 
ments  will  make  the  garden  work  light 
and  guided  by  an  Intelligent  operator 
will  destroy  more  weeds  than  an  army 
with  hoes.  Another  great  advantage  in 
their  use  is  that  they  can  be  started  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  are  up  and  can  be  work¬ 
ed  nearly  as  close  to  the  rows  at  all 
times  as  ordinary  hand  hoes,  and  many 
crops  can  be  well  tended  by  them  alone 
from  planting  to  laying  by. 

Michigan.  j.  e.  morse. 

Air  Sprayer.— In  reply  to  H.  R.  T.,  page 
91,  we  have  been  using  a  three-gallon  com¬ 
pressed  air  sprayer  for  three  years.  We 
find  It  very  satisfactory  except  that  the 
nozzle  clogs  sometimes  unless  you  strain 
the  mixture  through  a  fine  sieve,  whether 
it  be  Bordeaux  or  Paris-green.  We  would 
like  a  nozzle  that  would  not  clog,  but  do 
not  know  what  kind  to  get.  Our  sprayer 
cost  $3.50.  It  has  a  good  safety  valve,  so 
there  is  no  danger  of  bursting.  We  are 
well  pleased  with  its  working  except  the 
nozzle.  w.  a.  i. 

Stone  Mills,  N.  T. 


D  NATURE’S  GREATEST  CURE. 


An  interesting  letter  to  our  readers 
from  Hon.  H.  L.  Dunham,  Ex-Mayor  of 
Dover,  N.  J. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Nov.  12th,  1902. 

I  had  both  kidney  and  liver  trouble  for 
over  three  years.  I  tried  the  best  physi¬ 
cians  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  and  regret  to  say 
that  I  received  very  little  _  benefit  until  I 
commenced  taking  the  great  kidney,  liver 
and  bladder  remedy.  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root.  After  taking  the  first  bottle  I 
noticed  quite  a  change  which  satisfied  me 
that  at  last  I  had  found  the  right  medi¬ 
cine.  I  continued  on  until  I  had  taken  four 
bottles,  by  this  time  I  noticed  such  a 
marked  improvement  in  my  health,  in 
every  way,  that  I  felt  satisfied  I  was  curpd. 
But,  to  be  positive  beyond  a  question  or 
doubt,  I  was  in  Chicago  during  July,  1902, 
and  went  to  the  Columbus  Medical  Labora¬ 
tory,  No.  103  State  St.,  and  had  them  make 
a  thorough  and  complete  microscopical 
examination  which  showed  my  kidneys 
and  liver  to  be  perfectly  well  and  healthy. 
I  have  their  written  report  in  my  posses¬ 
sion,  signed  by  the  doctors  of  the  above 
Medical  Laboratory,  which  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Ex-Mayor  of  Dover,  N.  J. 

The  mild  and  prompt  effect  of  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney, 
liver  and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon  real¬ 
ized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its  won¬ 
derful  cures  of  the  most  distressing 
cases.  Recommended  and  taken  by  phy¬ 
sicians,  used  in  hospitals  and  endorsed 
by  people  of  prominence  everywhere.  To 
prove  what  Swamp-Root  wilj  do  for  you 
a  sample  bottle  will  be  sent  absolutely 
free,  by  mail,  also  a  book  telling  all 
about  Swamp-Root  and  Its  wonderful 
cures.  Address  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  and  be  sure  to  mention 
eading  this  generous  offer  in  New  York 
‘Rural  New-Yorker.” 


If  you  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores 
everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake, 
hut  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root, 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  -  every 
bottle. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants. 

plants  send  for  our  tree  catalogue;  contains  illustra¬ 
tions  that  are  found  in  no  other  and  will  interest  you. 
Send  at  once;  make  money. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


I  <-  SSI  K  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale, 
13  True  to  name.  J.  K.  LOSES,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 


COLLECTION  No.  38  BT  EXPRESS  FOR  $5 

1,000  Glen  Mary,  1,000  Sample,  100  President,  100  Oom 
Paul.  54  Collections  in  our  list.  Send  to-day,  Free 
to  all  KEVITT’S  PLANT  FAItMS  Athenia  N.  0. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

President  Plants  y 

The  most  profitable  variety  now  in 
cultivation.  Write  to  the  originator 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT  for  circular 

Lambertville,  N.  J.  and  prices. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Over  fifty  varieties  of  the  leading  old  and  new  kinds. 
Send  for  pricelist. 

WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.Y. 


BERRY 

PLANTS 


Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue. 
CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  early 
Strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
f uli  y  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 
as  $1 .60  M.  Slay  maker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


THE  WARD  BLACKBERRY 


THIS  IS  something  new  and  of  real  merit.  Very 
1  few  new  fruits  have  as  high  endorsement.  Send  for 
illustrated  circular  and  price listin  quantities.  Small 
well-rooted  plants  by  mail,  $1  per  dozen,  $4  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Also  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberry 
and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  6tock  packed  in  first  class  order  free  of  charge. 

Address  CHARLES  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


TREES 


and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices 
Apple,  Pear  and  Plum,  18  per  0.  Cat  free 
Bkliancb  Nurse  by.  Box  10,Geneva.N.Y 


LIVINGSTON'S  SluI  SEEDS 

J^hatT^STwi^^oJ 

Send  us  a  silver  dime.  We  then  mail  you  1  pkt.  each  Liv. 
lngston's  New  Magnus  Tomato,  Livingston's  Ideal  Cabbage, 
Livingston's  Kmerald  Cucumber,  New  Crosby's  Egyptian  Beet 
and  New  Wonderful  Lettuce,  and  our  104 page  Seed  Annual.  Send 
us  back  the  empty  bags  and  we  will  aecept  them  at  5  cents  each 
on  any  order  amounting  to  50  cents  or  over. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co.  BoxO  Columbus,  Ohio. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currants*  Gooseberries,  Black* 
berries.  Raspberries,  Straw* 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  So  (tamp  tot  {Huatratcd  descriptive  catalog 

T  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y 


Most  Extensive  Crowerof 

Grape  Vines 

n  America 

Introducer  of 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  .  The  Best  Grape 
JOSSELYN  ....  The  Best  Gooseberry 

FAY . The  Best  Currant 

Small  Fruits . Catalogue  Free. 

CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


100,000  Apple,  .200,000  Peach, 

JSOM.  SOUR  CHERRY.  Low  Prices.  Catalogue 
WOOD  VIEW  NURSERIES,  B.  2,  Mt.  Holly  Sprlngs.P* 


Innn  nnn  asparagus  root., -The 

■  UUUiUUU  Most  Profitable  Crop  grown. 
Seven  of  the  best  varieties  described  in  our96-page 
Catalogue.  It  is  free  to  those  who  mention  Rural 
New-Yorker.  MOORE  &  SIMON, 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Sweets  tree 

150  acres.  Trees,  vines  and  plants. 

F ruits  and  ornamentals.  Join  your 
neighbor,  and  get  club  prices  and 
low  freight  direct  from  nursery. 

No  other  such  stock.  Established  in  1869.  Write 
at  once  for  catalogue.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  E^g  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Write 
for  Price  List. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 


DATITflCC  grown  especially  for  SEED, 
rU  I  A  I  U CO  M7  varieties  SEED  OATS,  15  of 


the  best  varieties  of 
price  right,  list  free 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  "Dalton,  Pa 


Strawberry  Plants 


WHITE  BONANZA  SEED  OATS 

Seventy  bushels  per  acre  two  years  in  succession 
Ordinary  farm  cultivation.  No  wild  mustard. 

I.  D.  COOK  &  SON,  South  Byron,  N.  Y. 


IRISH  COBBLER  POTATOES. 

The  earliest  potato  grown.  We  have  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  above.  Choice  stock.  Every  bbl.  guar¬ 
anteed  strictly  pure  and  true  to  name. 

EDWARD  RIGG,  JR.,  Seedsman.  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE" 


Second  Growth  Seed  Potatoes  Early 
Rose,  $3.75  per  bag;  Crown  Jewel,  $3.75 
per  bag;  Polaris. $3.75  per  bag.  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover,  $3.50  per  bu.  Cow  Peas,$1.50  perbu.  Onion  Sets, 
$2.00  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES. 


Prices  given  on  any  quantity  delivered  in  "New 
York  Catalogue  CARTER  &  COBEY  Presque 
lale.  Arooriook  Co.  Maine.  Over  fifty  varieties. 


fa  m  TO  SENSATION.  123  bu.  per  acre.  Send 
|A  I  ^  for  circular  before  buying  seed. 

V**  ■  W  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose,  Ohio 


THE  [BRASSINGTON. 


The  Brassington  Cherry,  now  being 
introduced  by  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry, 
O.,  originated  in  Oceana  County,  Mich., 
where  it  has  been  fruited  for  several 
years.  It  is  a  very  prolific,  annual 
bearer.  The  Fruit  is  Large  Size,  Dark 
Red,  Sprightly  Rich  Acid  flavor,  ripen¬ 
ing  several  days  earlier  than  the  Early 
Richmond.  The  tree  is  a  thrifty,  up¬ 
right  grower,  and  bears  such  immense 
crops  of  extra  fine  cherries  that  one  fruit 
grower  who  saw  it  in  bearing  ordered 
six  thousand  of  the  Brassington  Cherry 
trees.  Write  Call  for  Price  List. 


Choice  Apples 

and  the  greatest  quantities  of  them  result  from 
planting  rightly  propagated  trees.  The  great 
Harrison  Nurseries  have  ready  for  planting  over 

A  Half  Million  Trees . 

They  are  the  most  shapely,  the  healthiest,  the 
most  vigorous  growing  and  the  best  rooted  trees 
to  be  found  In  the  land.  The  great  market  apple, 

Ben  Oavls,  and  the  ever  popular  York  Imperial 

are  leaders  of  winter  varieties.  A  long  list  of 
others,  a  hundred  varieties,  includes  Creening, 
Wine  Sap,  Baldwin,  Crimes  Golden,  Missouri 
Pippin,  Rome  Beauty,  Stark,  Wealthy,  Jonathan, 
King  aud-all  the  worthy  summer  and  fall  var¬ 
ieties.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  late  catalogue. 
It’s  our  only  salesman  which  introduces  our  trees 
everywhere.  Sale  delivery  guaranteed  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  Peach,  Pear  and  Cherry 
trees,  Strawberries,  Asparagus,  etc. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  29,  Bor  I  in,  Md. 


Two  Million 

Strawberry  Plants 

Every  one  of  them  good  honest  plants  with 
an  abundance  of  branching  rootlets,  Good 
big  crowns.  Free  from  disease  and  in 
the  most  thrifty  growing  condition.  Guar¬ 
anteed  true  to  name  and  variety.  No  other 
grower  can  produce  anything  better.  Our 

Strawberry  Catalogue 

contains  20  pages  of  matter  devoted  exclusively 
to  strawberries.  Gives  good,  straightforward 
and  honest  descriptions  of  the  45  varieties  we 
grow.  Tells  just  what  each  has  done  in  fruiting 
here  on  our  own  farm. 

PRICE  91.76  to  32.50  por  Thousand.  Dis¬ 
counts  for  larger  quantities.  Write  tor  free  cata¬ 
log  today.  It’s  sure  to  make  and  save  you  money. 

J.  W.  JONES  &  SON,  BOX  26,  ALLEN,  MD. 


0 1  Strawberry  Offer 

j™  I  For  one  dollar  I  will  send 
“  *  and  prepay  these  choice 
new  varieties:  12  Climax,  12 
Early  Hathaway.  12  Challenge, 
12  Lyon.  Select  plants.  I  grow 
strawherriesexclusively  and  they 
lead  the  world.  Beautiful  Illus¬ 
trated  Strawberry  Catalog  Free. 
W.  F,  Allen,  Salisbury,  Md. 


BEST  PLANTS 

at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Best  new  and  standard 
Strawberries,  Raspberries  nd  Blackberries.  Heavy 
Rooted.  True  to  name.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free. 

A.  R.  WESTON &Co.,R.  F.  D.  No,  10.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


These  Small  Fruits  OCc 

|  Model  small  garden  collection  of  ^  ■■■ 

-strong,  well  rooted  plants,  prepaid.  r 

6  Echo  Strawberry,  2  Erie  Blackberry,  2  Wood's  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  1 
Fay  *8  Currant,  1  Concord  Grapo.  Ask  for  general  small  fruit  catalogue,  also 
special  circular  of  12  Bargain  Fruit  Collections.  Sent  free  on  application. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochestor,  N.  Y 


AEAfiU  TDCEC  One  year  from  bud  2c  to  4c  each. 
rCAull  I  nCCO  Also  Plum,  Apple,  Pear.  etc. 

R.  S.  .JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stoekley,  Del. 


4501000  TREES 

200  varieties. AlooGrapex, Small  Fruits etcTBeet  root- 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROKSCH,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


200,000  FIHE  PEACH  TREES 

The  genu  ine  Delaware-grown  PeachTrees,  which  can- 
DotbeexceUed.  No  better  anywhere.  Bestassorted 
varieties,  in  large  or  small  quantity.  Send  us  your 
list  and  we  will  show  you  our  very  low  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  THE  DELAWARE  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 


Winter  Banana  Apple  .  •  and  Finest  Apple. 

Fairfield  Strawberry  . . .  Uood' 

Stevens’  Late  Champion  ■  Profitable  Berry. 

Circulars  Free.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  Bridgeton, N.J. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


rgest  X 

'Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 

'STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.:  Etc 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  seedling  tree*.  (1,  Sand 

8  years  old.)  THK  0.  H.  BACON  PECAN  CO.,  (Ine.)  Dewitt,  0». 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS 

White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  6  to  12  in.,  $5  per  1000;  5000 
for  $20.  Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae,  American  Spruce, 
$4  per  1000  :  5000  for  $15.  Also  Transplanted  Ever¬ 
greens,  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals.  Write  for 
price  lists.  MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles.  N.Y 


NEW  BLACKBERRY. 

BRILL,  a  cross  between  a  Dew  and  a  Blackberry. 
The  largest  early  berry  in  the  state  as  far  as  I  know; 
sommencesto  ripen  here  about  May  10.  Very  hardy 
tnd  very  productive.  Write  for  prices.  I  am  also 
rrowing  some  fine  new  Texas  peaches;  Annie  Orr, 
Irp  Beauty  (June  Elberta),  Phil  Horton,  etc.  Address 

JOHN  F.  BRILL,  Grapeland,  Texas 


Hardy  Flowers  and  Ferns 

A  collection  of  15  varieties  of  hardy  plants  for  $1.00, 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  700  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
10c  to  $5  each.  Sena  for  catalogue.  NORTH  SHOBE 
FKRNEKIE8,  Growers  &  Importers,  Beverly,  Mass. 


TREES  OF  LIFE 

and  Fruits  of  Perfection  are  obtained  by  planting 
our  Pedigree  Grown  Nursery  Stock,  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear  and  Plum  Trees,  and  all  other  leading  fruits. 
Prices  and  terms  unequalled.  Write  to-day  for  cata- 
and  read  our  special  offers. 

Riverside  Nursery  Co.,  Confluence,  Penna. 


^  FRUIT&ORNAMENTAL -lCln(I)||4 

railllD  ^x Site**  -  mil  B.FlfJ  IFp^"1 

fl 


Full  Une.  Hardy,  Healthy,  Northern  Grown. 
Free  From  Disease.  Prices  Low.  Catalog  Free. 

Stock  SEED  POTATOES  SCp1jREaSEED.*’ 

GROVER  NURSERY  CO  ^  Rochester, N  Y. 


BOSC, BARTLETT 


and  big  types  of  Seckel  ;  Powell,  Montmorency  and 
Windsor  Cherries,  and  other  leading  varieties  of  fruit 
trees,  bred  from  famous  bearing  orchards.  Our  new 
Tree  Breeder,  low  ready,  will  tell  you  more  about  them. 

THE  TREK  BREEDERS  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL, 
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ORANGE  PRICES  LOW. 

California  fruit  is  hardly  bringing  the 
cost  of  transportation.  There  was  never 
such  a  period  of  depression  known  in  the 
Citrus  fruit  market  as  developed  during 
the  past  three  weeks,  due  entirely  to  cold 
weather.  All  dealers  are  overstocked,  and 
shipments  are  impossible  because  of  the 
cold.  Prices  have  ruled  so  low  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  losses  have  been  sus¬ 
tained  which  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
make  good.  The  charges  on  a  box  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  oranges  laid  down  in  New  York 
amount  to  $1.34.  At  least  that  much  must 
be  obtained  or  the  shipper  loses.  During 
the  past  two  weeks  the  average  price, 
taking  one  sale  with  another,  has  been  less 
than  that.  Large  sizes  have  been  higher, 
going  up  as  high  as  $2.25,  on  the  average, 
but  the  low  averages  made  by  small  sizes, 
have  reduced  the  entire  average  below  the 
profit  point,  and  frequently  below  the  ex¬ 
pense  point. 

The  double  auction  sales  have  exerted  an 
influence  to  reduce  prices,  but  the  cold 
has  been  the  important  factor.  Two  auc¬ 
tions  in  progress  at  a  time  naturally  divine 
the  buyers,  and  without  competition  auc¬ 
tion  prices  are  low.  There  is  a  determined 
attempt  to  force  the  California  Fruit 
Agency  to  change  its  tactics  by  staying 
away  from  the  sales.  Without  buyeis, 
prices  will  rule  low  and  the  pressure  from 
the  growers  will  compel  a  change  in  the 
methods  of  sale.  These  controversies  are 
chiefly  interesting  to  the  consumer,  be¬ 
cause  they  will  result  in  lower  prices  at 
retail.  The  quality  of  California  oranges 
this  year  is  the  best  ever  known,  and  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits  retail  distri¬ 
bution  consumers  will  be  able  to  buy  free¬ 
ly  at  moderate  prices.  Since  February  1 
about  50,000  boxes  have  arrived.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  last  year  receipts  were  99,219  boxes. 
This  year  they  run  principally  to  medium 
and  small  sizes,  which  will  sell  at  moder 
ate  prices.  Sales  last  week  amounted  to 
117  cars,  each  car  containing  362  boxes,  o. 
42,716  boxes  in  all. 

New  York.  archdeacon  &  co. 


Experience  Notes.— In  sowing  my  clo¬ 
ver  seed  I  always  harrow  my  wheat  fields 
after  sowing  the  clover  seed  and  get  a 
good  stand  of  clover  and  also  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  wheat.  I  also  found  lime 
would  improve  the  clover  crop.  I  also 
grafted  peaches  on  persimmon  stocks;  had 
no  trouble  with  their  growing,  but  found 
after  a  few  years  that  the  tree  broke  off 
in  high  winds  at  the  graft.  R.  c.  J. 

Canadian  Strawberries.— Prof.  W.  T. 
Macoun,  of  the  Canadian  Experiment  Farm 
at  Ottawa,  after  16  years’  tests  of  nearly 
400  varieties  of  strawberries,  says:  ‘‘Among 
the  best  varieties,  both  as  regards  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  other  points  of  merit,  are 
Buster,  Glen  Mary,  Sample,  Warfield, 
Greenville,  Bisel,  Marie,  Bederwood,  Lov¬ 
ett,  Barton’s  Eclipse,  Bubach,  Daisy,  Af- 
ton,  Williams,  Thompson’s  Late,  Enhance, 
Stevens  Early,  Howard’s  No.  41  and  Mele, 
the  last-named  variety  having  proved  tne 
most  productive  of  all.  It  is,  however,  .t 
little  under  size  and  rather  soft.  Further 
information  regarding  these  varieties  will 
be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  horticultur¬ 
ist,  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa.” 

That  ‘‘Little  Farm.”— As  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  12-acre  farm  on  page  lba, 
this  is  what  I  think  I  would  do.  Of  course 
this  crop  will  have  to  be  well  fed  with 
high-grade  fertilizer  to  produce  my  esti¬ 
mate.  Three  acres  of  field  corn,  300  bush¬ 
els;  one  acre  of  good  potatoes,  200  bushels; 
V/2  acre  oats,  75  bushels;  V&  acre  fodder 
corn;  one-fourth  acre  mangels,  100  bush¬ 
els;  one-fourth  acre  carrots,  100  bushels; 
1%  acre  millet;  one-half  acre  vegetables 
for  family  use,  and  the  remainder  in  oats 
sown  in  July  and  seeded  down  with  Rea 
clover  for  Fall  pasture.  Of  course  this 
estimate  will  depend  a  good  deal  on  the 
season.  robinson  Gordon. 

Long  Island. 

Dry  in  California.— A  friend  writes 
from  one  of  the  southern  counties  of 
California:  “We  have  had  no  rain  yet,  and 

- has  just  returned  from  a  six-day  hunt 

for  feed  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
He  comes  home  without  it.  We  are  safe 
for  another  month  but  not  longer,  and  if 
no  rains  fall  for  the  remainder  of  this 
Winter  the  loss  will  be  total  here  for 
those  who  cannot  move  their  cattle  out  of 
the  country.” 

Making  Tree  Currants.— I  noticed  a 
short  time  since  an  inquiry  about  raising 
currant  and  gooseberry  plant  cuttings.  In 
1850  I  raised  and  fruited  both.  I  cut  the 
shoots,  both  of  previous  year  and  older.  I 
cut  out  all  the  eyes  (except  the  three  top 
buds),  and  set  them  firmly  in  the  ground 
and  had  little  trouble  in  raising  the  plants 
My  object  was  to  have  trees  (small,  of 
course),  so  as  to  have  no  shoots  coming  up 
from  the  roots  and  having  trouble  with 
grass  and  weeds.  I  succeeded  and  raised 
more  berries  on  same  amount  of  grouna 
than  in  the  usual  way.  I  used  a  mulch  of 
coal  ashes.  h.  c.  j. 

Faulkland,  Del. 


Did  you  ever  see  5  straight  or  circular  rows  of 
Pansies  side  by  side,  each  a  different  color?  If  so. 
you  know  that  the  effect  is  charming.  Did  you  ever 
see  Childs’  Giant  Pansies,  marvels  in  beauty  and 
true  to  color?  If  not,  you  have  not  seen  the  best. 

As  a  Trial  Offer  we  will  for  IO  cts.  mail  5 
Pkts.  Giant  Pansies,  Snow  White, Coal  Black, 
Cardinal  Red,  Pure  Yellow,  Azure  Blue;  also 
Our  Catalogue  for  1904— Greatest  Book  of 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  New 
Fruits.  140  pages.  500  illustrations,  many  plates;— will 
be  mailed  Free.  Scores  of  Great  Novelties. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


S66(l  Com  10c  Mammoth  Yellow  Dent,  Shen¬ 
andoah’s  famous  corn;  ears  often  weigh  2  lbs. 
For  10c  in  coin  or  stamps  we  will  mail  you  post¬ 
paid.  enough  to  plant  100  hills  of  this  corn,  which 
should  raise  enough  to  plant  your  next  season’s 
crop.  Address  J.  b.  AMSTRONG  &  SONS, 

Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


IBB 


SEED  POTATOES 


Northern  Grown, vigorous,  productive.  All 
new,  standard  sorts  direct  from  Grower  to  You. 
Headquarters  for  SEED  POTATOES. 
Capacity  of  warehouses  over  110,000  bushels.  Send 
for  catalog,  most  complete,  accurate,  reliable 
potato  book  of  the  year.  Illustrated  In  colors, 
20  pictures  from  Nature.  It's  free.  EDWARD 
F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


3ATHBUN  &  WILSON,  JR.  BLACKBERRIES 

Kansas  and  Cumberland  Blackcap;  Miller  Red  Rasp 
berry:  plants  for  sale.  Fine  stock  of  Strawberry 
Plants,  all  leading  varieties,  some  as  low  $1.50  per 
1,000  and  up.  My  stock  Is  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

MOSLEY'S  NURSERIES.  Dover,  Del. 

Tfl  MATH  Seed,  select  stock,  send  stamp  for  sam- 
I  U  mn  I  U  pie  and  list.  C.  H.  Brewer,  Rahway,  N  J 


TREES 


and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Geneva, N.Y 


STRAWBERRIES  TO  PLANT1  have 


the 

RIGHT  va¬ 
rieties,  as  good  as  can  be  bought,  at  the  RIGHT  price. 
This  is  the  RIGHT  place  aud  this  the  RIGHT  season 
to  order.  Will  serve  you  RIGHT.  Sample:  300  of 
good  varieties,  prepaid,  $1.  Now  be  sure  you  are 
RIGHT,  etc.  Address  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

Second-Crop  Seed  Potatoes 

larger  potatoes  than  any  other  seed .  I  grow  them.  Send 
for  prices.  Alf.  A.  Whittington,  Marion  Stn.,  Md. 

VA.  WHITE  ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN 

grows  largest  fodder  known.  Write  for  free  sample 
and  prices.  R.  A.  H.  FOSTER,  Batesvllle,  Albemarle 
County,  Virginia. 

IADAKI  Mil  hi  MIITQ  combine  the  shade  of  hard 
JnlnN  VVHLNU  I  O  maples  and  ornament  of 
magnolias.  Rapid  growers;  fruit  in  two  years  after 
transplanting;  hardy  in  any  climate,  Send  postal  for 
price  list  of  nut  and  fruit  trees  and  strawberry  plants. 

JOHN  8.  BARNHART,  Denton,  Md. 


The  Gaboon 

Is  Practical. 

That’s  why  1 1  has  lived  and 
grown  for  15  years,  saving 
seed  and  making  money  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers.  Runs  easy,  sows 
uniform,  sows  as  high  as  50 
acres  a  day.  This  yoar  we 
are  sending  out  absolutely 
tree  a 

SEED  SOWER'S  MANUAL, 

telling  how,  when  and  what 
.  to  sow.  Write  for  it. , 

Goodell  Co..  1 4MainSt.,  Antrim,  N,  H. 


NEW  FRUITS. 

The  Regal  grape,  Comet  currant,  Blowers  and 
Kenoyer  blackberries  and  the  “Beaver”  straw¬ 
berry.  Send  postal  for  catalogue. 

M.  Crawford  Co,,  Box  1005,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O 

The  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Big  catalogue  free, write  to-day. 
Alfalfa  Clover  Seed,  the  money  ■  maker,  25c  lb  , 
100  lbs  ,  $17. VOGELER  SEED  CO.^jaltLake  City, Utah 


fl  fiiVFD(1>ar^’s  Floral  Magazine,  trial, 
f  Lu  TV  LIvJ  Park’s  Floral  Guide,  1 904,  and 
Bark’s  Seed  Pkg.,1000  sorts,  for  a  big  bed  that  will 
surprise  you  with  new  flowers  every  day  all  summer, all 

for  stamp.  Geo.  W.  Park.  B21,LaPark.  I’a. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


MCCORMICK 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Power 

Only 


THE  NIAGARA 
GAS  SPRAYER. 

No  Pump,  Therefore  No  Pumping 


ITS  STRONG  POINTS 


Its  Simplicity 

Nothing  to  get  out  of  repair. 

Its  Quick  Tim© 

Ready  to  work  in  one  miuute. 

Its  Economy 

Saves  time,  labor  and  material — enough 
material  to  pay  for  power. 

Its  Agitator 

la  perfection  for  its  work. 


Its  Weight 

la  not  burdensome  to  a  team. 

Its  Ease  of  Operation 

Any  bright  boy  can  run  It. 

Its  Kerosene  Oil  Attachment 

Is  the  only  machine  that  will  properly 
mix  oil  and  water. 

Its  Fin©  Spray 

It  sprays — It  does  not  drench. 


Made  by  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer  Co.,  Middleport,  N.Y. 


NECESSITIES 
TTHE  ORCHARD 

SPRAYING  SPAR  Compressed-Air  Spraying 

11/Uiir  nil  OfiAD  Apparatus,  Fruit  Graders 
WHALt'UIL  OuAl  Chemicals  for  Spraying,  Etc. 
Our  catalogue  will  interest  you. 

W.  H.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 


GOOD 

SEEDS 

iCHEAP 


Ever  Grown. 

None  better  and  none  so 
low  in  price,  lc  per  pkt. 
and  up, postpaid.  Finest 
illustrated  catalogue  ever 
printed  sent  FREE.  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  every  variety.  A  great 
.  lot  of  extra  pkgs.  of  seeds,  new 
sorts,  presented  free  with  every 
order.  Some  sorts  onions  only  55c 
per  lb.  Other  seed  equally  low. 
40  years  a  seed  grower  and  dealer 
and  al  1  customers  satisfied.  No  old 
r  seeds.  New,  fresh  and  reliable  every 
year.  Write  for  big  FREE  catalogue. 

in.H.SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  III. 


To  Introduce  the  celebrated 

LONG  ISLAND  CABBAGE  SEED 

I  win  mail  FREE  one  packet  Early,  Second  Early, 
Summer,  Fall  or  Winter;  and  forten  cents  I  will  add 
four  )4-oz.  packets.  FRANCIS  BRILL, 

Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 


LL  STEEL  LAWN  FENCE 


CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Wa  make  all  kind,  of 
Lawn.  Farm,  Park  and  Cem¬ 
etery  Fenco,  AND  SELL 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  manu¬ 
facturers’  price..  SAVE 
AGENTS  COMMISSION  by 
writing  for  our  FREE 


L. - CATALOGUE. 

-'UP-TO-DATE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

985  North  Tenth  Street,  Terre  Haute,  Ind, 


[IRE  FENCE  at  Wholesale.  A^-lnch 


Wine,  rtnuc  stock  fence  89c  per  rod. 
Send  for  price  list  and  FREE  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

W.  H.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67  Uuburs,  Ohio. 


THREE  STRANDS 


of  our  wire  makes  a  strong  and  dnrable’stoek  fence. 
When  you  want  it  sheep  and  hog  tight  add  one  or 
two  strands.  Write  us  for  free  sample.  ’J 

The  Truss  A  Cable  Fence  Co.,  (iI2  Cuyahoga  Bldg.  ,CIot.  land,  0. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

EASILY  CONTROLLED 

OUR  COM  PRESSED- AIR  8PRAYER  has  a 
record  of  20  acres  a  day  with  one  man  In  orchard. 
No  pump,  light  weight,  nothing  to  break  or  wear  out. 

NOZZLES  NEVER  CLOG 

PIERCE-LOOP  SPRAYER  CO..  North  East,  Pa 


to  try  a  better  fence  this  year  than  that  you  bought 
last  year?  You’  11  And  it  In  The  PAGE. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


TJ 


IT  NOW 
FROST™ 

BEST. 

.CHEAPEST 

Instead  of  a  flimsy  woven  wire  fence  that  will  have 
to  be  replaced  three  to  five  years  later.  Frost  Fence 
has  the  weight  and  strength  necessary  to  last  a  life¬ 
time.  Catalogue  free.  . 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


IBIim  k  I  ^  ■  ■!  k 


I  Is  a  money  saver.  We  sell  wire  ■■ 
j  fence,  plain  and  barb  wire.  Shipped 
I  direct  from  nearest  house.Write  us.  hub 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

|  Waukegan,  Ill.  HOLLY,  MICH.  Cleveland.O. 


UNION  LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

has  been  fully  tested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  forSmaU 
_  Chicks. 

This  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
fence,  and  places  It  In  a  class  by  itself. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly  t 
does  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 
ground  without  cutting. 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 
is  made  at  mills  In  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  pay  freight,  and  allow  30  days  free 
trial.  8end  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn 
and  Poultry  Fencing.  Do  it  to-day. 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


The  Dealer’s  PROFIT  is  Your  LOSS 

Would  you  pay  a  horse  dealer  150  dollars  for  a  horse  if  you  could  buy  that  same  horse  from  its  owner  for  100  dollars?  Would  the  addition  in  price 
make  the  horse  any  better?  Does  the  profit  the  fence  dealer  makes  from  you  makethe  fence  any  better?  You  can  save  the  dealers  profit  by 

r-, _ __ _  im  .  buying  ADVANCE  FENCE  direct  from  the  factory  at 

Wholesale  Prices.  Weselliton 


ADVANCE 


Thirty  Days  Free  Trial, 


»rr,Tr,i/ 


You  are  to  be  the  judge..  If  you  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  you  can  return  the  fence  to  us 
at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  No  conditions  attached  except  that 
you  give  the  fence  a  fair  trial. 

is  made  throughout 
of  the  besf  quality 
of  galvanized  steel  wire.  It  is  entirely  in^er- 
wlth  all  continuous  wires  furnishes  the  greatest 


Advance  Fence 


woven,  having  no  cut  wires  to  become  unfastened.  This  method  of  weaving 

possible  amount  of  strength  from  the  wire  used.  Write  today  for  our  Free  Fence  Book,  illustrating  and  describing  33  styles  of  fence. 

Also  telling  all  about  the  fairest  offer  ever  made.  WE  FAY  FREIGHT  on  40  rods  or  more.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal 
card  will  bring  our  fence  book  with  Wholesale  Prices. 

Advance  Fence  Company,  7223  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 
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Ruralisms  ; 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Gas  Fumigation  for  White  Fly. — 
The  “white  fly,”  a  minute  tropical  scale 
insect,  has  become  a  serious  pest  in 
many  greenhouses  devoted  to  vegetables 
or  soft-leaved  bedding  plants.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  troublesome  to  growers  of  to¬ 
matoes,  geraniums,  and  Begonias.  The 
adult  “fly”  is  a  tiny  milk-white  winged 
insect,  while  the  larval  and  intermediate 
stages  are  passed  in  the  form  of  trans¬ 
lucent  imperfect  scales  fixed  in  large 
colonies  to  the  underside  of  broad  green 
leaves,  usually  in  the  darkest  portions 
of  the  glasshouse.  The  winged  adults 
live  for  several  weeks  collecting  in  great 
numbers  on  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
leaves,  probably  feeding  on  the  juices, 
and  causing  the  foliage  eventually  to 
shrivel  up.  When  disturbed  they  fly  out 
in  a  jerky,  irregular  way  but  quickly 
settle  again.  Both  old  and  young  co¬ 
piously  secrete  a  sticky,  honey-like 
liquid,  covering  fruit  and  foliage  and 
encouraging  the  growth  of  dark-colored 
molds  or  fungi  which  greatly  disfigure 
and  weaken  the  plants.  The  white  fly 
in  any  stage  is  quite  resistant  to  such 
insecticides  as  may  safely  be  used  on 
tender  glasshouse  plants.  No  spraying 
solution  yet  tested  has  any  perceptible 
effect  on  the  pest  when  used  in  strengths 
endurable  by  the  foliage.  Copious  fumi¬ 
gation  with  tobacco  smoke  stupefies  the 
adults  and  brings  them  to  the  ground, 
but  most  individuals  recover  in  a  few 
hours.  If  repeated  for  several  nights  in 
succession  up  to  the  limits  of  the  en¬ 
durance  of  the  plants  some  of  the  weak¬ 
er  ones  will  be  disposed  of,  but  this 
remedy  cannot  be  considered  very  satis¬ 
factory.  Hydrocyanic  gas,  however,  is 
very  fatal  to  this  insect  as  it  is  to  all 
forms  of  animal  life,  and  is  now  fre¬ 
quently  resorted  to  by  those  troubled 
with  the  pest. 

On  the  Rural  Grounds. — The  white 
fly  was  first  noticed  in  the  Rural 
Grounds  glasshouse  four  years  ago  on 
some  plants  newly  received  from  a 
Florida  nursery.  It  gave  but  little  trou¬ 
ble  at  first  but  has  latterly  become  such 
a  nuisance  that  recourse  was  had  to  cy¬ 
anide  fumigation  with  most  satisfactory 
results  so  far  as  disposing  of  the  adults 
is  concerned.  While  plant  tissues  are 
not  injuriously  affected  by  hydrocyanic 
gas  to  the  same  extent  as  animal  life, 
the  gas  cannot  be  used  among  green¬ 
house  plants  in  the  same  concentration 
as  ordinarily  recommended  for  dormant 
trees  and  nursery  stock.  One  ounce  of 
cyanide  of  potash  and  1%  ounce  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  is  usually  allowed  for  each 
200  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  but  would  likely  make  havoc  in  a 
greenhouse.  A  further  complication  is 
caused  by  the  tendency  of  hydrocyanic 
gas,  being  lighter  than  air,  to  bank  near 
the  glass  about  tall  plants  before  diffu¬ 
sion  is  equalized.  For  these  reasons  we 
reduced  the  cyanide  to  one  ounce  to  2,000 
cubic  feet  of  space.  The  greenhouse  is 
10x24  feet  inside,  and  averages  eight  feet 
high  after  making  allowance  for  the 
slope  of  the  roof,  thus  giving  about  3,072 
cubic  feet.  Accordingly  1  y2  ounce  cya¬ 
nide  was  weighed  out,  divided  in  two 
equal  portions,  tied  up  separately  in  two 
thicknesses  of  newspaper.  About  three 
ounces  of  water  was  poured  in  each  of 
two  ordinary  two-quart  glass  fruit  jars 
and  one  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid  slowly 
poured  in  each  can.  When  ready  the 
cans  of  dilute  acid  were  placed  on  the 
floor  at  opposite  ends  of  the  greenhouse 
and  the  packages  of  cyanide  dropped  in 
by  hand,  taking  care  to  finish  with  the 
can  nearest  the  door,  the  house  instant¬ 
ly  vacated  and  closed  for  the  night. 
Next  morning  the  house  was  cautiously 
ventilated  by  opening  door  and  venti¬ 
lators  from  the  outside  before  entering, 


but  of  course  no  trace  of  the  very  diffu¬ 
sible  gas  could  be  detected  after  the 
nine  hours’  interval.  There  was  abso¬ 
lutely  no  injury  to  the  plants,  but  dead 
flies  covered  the  floor  like  a  miniature 
snowstorm.  One  or  two  live  ones  were 
noticed  during  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  the  fumigation  was  therefore  re¬ 
peated  using  the  same  quantities  of  the 
chemicals.  About  all  aphids  and  red 
spiders  that  could  be  found  had  also 
succumbed  to  the  deadly  gas.  The  eggs 
and  young  of  these  pests  as  well  as  those 
of  the  white  fly  are  known  to  be  more 
resistant  than  the  adults,  and  it  is  like¬ 
ly  the  fumigation  must  be  repeated 
within  10  to  12  days.  The  cost  of  the 
two  treatments  at  local  drug  store  prices 
was  20  cents,  surely  an  economical 
means  of  controlling  a  difficult  pest. 
Hydrocyanic  gas  must  always  be  used 
with  caution,  as  it  kills  humans  as  read¬ 
ily  as  insects,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  of 
great  utility  in  glasshouse  cultures  as 
soon  as  the  best  proportions  for  various 
plants,  insects  and  structures  are  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  out.  We  can  probably 
safely  use  it  much  stronger  than  one 
ounce  to  2,000  feet,  only  one-tenth  the 
concentration  advised  for  nursery  fumi¬ 
gation,  with  much  greater  lethal  effect 
on  insects,  but  it  pays  best  to  go  slow 
when  dealing  with  a  houseful  of  tender 
plants  at  this  season.  Owing  to  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  the  grade  the  Rural  Grounds’ 
glasshouse  is  attached  to  a  dwelling,  a 
form  of  construction  we  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  where  avoidable,  so  it  seemed 
good  discretion  to  vacate  the  premises 
for  several  hours  during  the  fumigation 
and  carefully  ventilate  both  buildings 
from  the  outside  before  entering.  When 
fumigating  detached  greenhouses  this 
bother  is  avoided.  w.  v.  f. 

Cross-Fertilizing  Grapes. 

L.  IF.,  Lutherville,  Ark.—  I  have  a  few 
seedling  grapes  which  I  would  like  to 
cross  with  some  other  kind.  What  is  the 
best  way  to  put  the  pollen  on  the  blos¬ 
soms?  How  old  can  the  pollen  be  to  have 
a  good  result,  and  how  would  you  put 
it  on? 

Ans. — The  bare  finger  is  the  best 
means  of  applying  the  pollen,  or  trans¬ 
ferring  it  from  one  flower  to  another. 
Pry  off  the  caps  from  the  little  blooms 
of  the  grape  you  wish  to  seed  just  be¬ 
fore  they  open  and  pick  out  the  stamens 
with  a  knife  blade  or  fine  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors,  then  shake  off  the  pollen  from  the 
selected  flowers  in  a  watch  glass  or  dry 
teaspoon.  Take  it  up  on  the  tip  of  a 
finger  and  touch  it  on  the  flowers  you 
wish  to  cross,  when  the  stigmas  becomes 
moist  and  sticky.  The  pollen  can  be 
reserved  in  dry  bottles  well  corked  for 
several  months,  but  it  is  best  to  use  it 
as  soon  as  possible.  Good  results  are 
sometimes  had  by  merely  shaking  or 
tapping  the  pollen  blossoms  over  the 
others  with  which  you  wish  to  cross,  let¬ 
ting  the  pollen  dust  settle  down  in  the 
selected  blossoms. 
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RIFLE  ®>  PISTOL  CARTRIDGES. 

“  It’s  the  shots  that  hit  that  count.  ”  Winchester 
Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges  in  all  calibers  hit,  that  is, 
they  shoot  accurately  and  strike  a  good,  hard,  pene¬ 
trating  blow.  This  is  the  kind  of  cartridges  you  will  get, 
if  you  insist  on  having  the  time-tried  Winchester  make. 
all,  dealers  sell  winchester  make  of  cartridges. 


rCTENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILi^S  gnnd  Corn 
k  In  the  ear,  or  Grain  In  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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0UNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  aervice.experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  book¬ 
let.  J.  r.  Railway  lastltote,  lodlanaoolls  lad. 
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“KING 

'PERFECT  A0ITAT0R Twlth  AAutoDmM?cN B^h  I 

I  for  ©locoing  itralncr.  No  leather  or  rubber  ralro*.  All  ityle*  of  Spray  | 

|  Pump*.  Book  ft- ©a.  •'Noivl&dled  foolls(lfyooooe  our  puxapi.** 

FUld  Force  Pump  Co.  1  1 1  th  St.  Elmira,  N.Y.  | 


Latest  and  ~  1 

best.  All  sizes.  Throws  9  kinds  ~  - 

spray  from  same  nozzle.  Agents  wanted. 

$20.00  A  DAY 

lias  been  madeby  live  agents.  Showing  It  Is 
sellingit.  First  community  order  (whole¬ 
sale  price)  gets  permanent  local  agency. 
Write  for  terms  and  free  circulars.  r 

ROCHESTER  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 
18  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Get  the  Best 


A  flood  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our 
own  orchards — found 
their  defects  and  then  Invented 
The  Eclipse.  Its  success 
practically  forced  us  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  We  have 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying — FREE. 


MORRILL  A  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 
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Kills  San  Jose  Scale  •■ 
COSTS  ABOUT  *4  CENTS  A  TREE 

In  powder  form  for  use  either  in  powder  gun  or 
water  spray.  Manufactured  by 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works,  Shrewsbury,  N.J. 


PRAYING 

brings  fruitsand  flowers.  We  make 
„..w  right  appliances.  Special  adapta- 
tion  to  every  need. 

HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP- 
SACK  end  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

2Oltvl«0.  Notrlei.hoM. etUwhm«nt«, formula!, 
every ipreylng  ecoeeiory.  Write  tot  (tee  oetelof. 

The  Demina  Co.,  Salem,  O.  • 

WuUm  Agmtt,  Uenion  f  Buihtll,  CMeoco. 


The  Auto-Spray 

is  everybody’s  sprayer — suits  every 
job.  Brass  pump,  brass  or  galvanized 
iron  tank.  Compress  air  on  mixture  | 
with  a  dozen  plunger  strokes,  strap 
,  on  back,  and  spray  %  acre  vines.  ! 

'  Great  new  feature  in  Auto-Pop  at- 
i  tachment.  Controls  spray  perfectly. 

Saves  half  the  mixture.  Nozzle  abso- 
'  lutoly  clean  every  time  Auto-Pop  is  worked. 
Only  noztle  that  can’t  clog.  We  manufacture 
the  largest  line  In  America  of  high  grade  and 
power  sprayers.  Ask  for  free  catalogue. 

E.  C.  BROWN  A  CO., 

268  State  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

SPRAYS  EVERYTHING,  trees  or  vegetables,  for 
horse  or  hand  power.  The  most  reliable  of  all  spray¬ 
ers.  Don't  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue,  free. 
TIIOS.  PEPFLER,  IIox  20,  Higlits town,  N.J. 

GAIN  ACRES 

by  clearing  that  stumpy  piece 
^of  land  THE  IIEKCULKs 
■  Stump  Puller  pulls  any  stump 

*  _ _ w —  “Saves  time,  labor  and  money 

Catalog  FREE.  Herculet  Mfg.  Co.,  Oepl.P.S.  Conlorvlllo.li 


SPRAYING 

That’s  the  Difference  Between  Success 
and  Failure  in  Fruit  Culture 

BIS*  Fruit  Crops  always  follow  spraying 
done  with  the  wonderful 

Hardie  Spray  Pump 

That’s  because  they  work  with  such  a  high 
pressure  that  the  fog-like  spray  is  forced  into 
every  hole  and  corner,  and  it  stays  there. 
These  high-grade  machines  cost  no  more  than 
the  inferior  kinds.  Yet  the  results  are  so  much 
more  satisfactory. 

And  They  Work  so  Easy 

Our  catalogue  tells  the  whole  story.  It  ts  free— 
send  for  it. 

THE  HOOK-HARDIE  CO.,  69  Main  St.,  Hudson,  Mich. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

All  sorts  of  letters  come  to  me  at  this 
season.  It  is  so  cold  and  uncomfortable 
outdoors  that  many  of  our  friends  do  their 
chores  and  then  come  in  by  the  fire  and 
write  letters  or  read.  I  call  that  good 
farm  practice  where  a  man  is  fixed  so  that 
he  can  do  it  without  neglecting  any  duties. 

I  have  known  a  man  to  sit  by  the  fire  on 
a  cold  day  and  read  an  essay  on  comfort 
for  stock  and  barn  ventilation  while  there 
were  great  cracks  in  the  barn  and  water 
froze  all  around  the  stock.  Such  a  man 
ought  to  be  out  with  hammer  and  nails 
warming  the  stock  instead  of  warming  a 
chair.  The  best  article  in  a  farm  paper  is 
not  the  one  that  entertains  a  man,  but  the 
one  that  makes  him  think  and  drives  him 
out  into  the  cold  to  do  his  duty— being  like 
his  wife  in  this  respect. 

Apples  and  Apple  Eaters.— You  will  see 
by  the  following  from  the  Pacific  coast 
that  the  apple-eating  habit  is  spreading. 

“I  am  not  so  sure  in  the  example  you 
set  in  eating  five  apples  at  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  one  evening,  and  presumably  after  eat¬ 
ing  a  big  supper,  too.  I  always  thought 
I  was  hard  to  beat  as  an  apple  consumer, 
but  must  take  off  my  hat  to  the  Hope 
Farm  man.  Two,  or  at  most  three,  of  our 
Kittitas  Spitzenburg  or  Northern  Spy  are 
about  all  I  can  possibly  surround  at  one 
sitting,  and  they  sometimes  make  me  feel 
just  a  little  ‘tight’  around  the  waistband 
for  a  time.  But,  then,  there  may  be  some 
difference  in  the  size  of  our  respective 
apples  and  eaters  as  well.”  e.  g.  g. 

Washington. 

I  do  not  care  for  a  very  hearty  supper 
when  the  apple  bins  are  full.  Your  apples 
are  probably  larger  than  ours,  and  while 
I  have  no  desire  to  compare  personal 
measurements  I  must  say  that  the  Hope 
Farm  man  is  regarded  as  an  expert  on 
apple  consumption.  I  do  not  care  for  the 
large  apples.  Medium  sized,  firm  fruit  of 
good  color  is  best  in  the  long  run.  When 
you  sell  boxed  fruit  to  the  family  trade 
you  will  find  that  the  smaller  apples  are 
desired.  The  children  come  several  times 
during  the  day  asking  for  an  apple.  They 
will  eat  several  each  day  if  the  apples  are 
not  too  large.  With  big  fruit  mother  will 
cut  each  apple  in  two  or  even  three  pieces, 
and  the  child  comes  to  regard  an  apple 
like  a  pie— a  luxury,  to  be  cut  up  and 
saved.  We  want  the  child  to  look  upon 
apples  as  they  do  upon  bread— a  necessity, 
to  be  eaten  before  they  get  old.  Our 
Washington  brother  is  all  right.  Let  him 
keep  on  with  his  three  big  apples  He  sets 
the  world  a  fine  example.  There  are  3,000,000 
people  within  10  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River  who  ought  to  eat  two  good 
apples  a  day.  That  would  make  6,000,000 
apples  or,  as  we  pack  them,  about  50,000 
boxes.  Keep  this  up  for  200  days  and  we 
see  what  the  apple  business  comes  to  from 
this  one  little  corner  of  the  country.  The 
city  people  are  not  going  to  pick  up  the 
apple  eating  habit  unless  it  becomes  popu¬ 
lar.  We  must  set  them  a  good  example 
and  make  apple  eating  fashionable.  I  will 
stop  right  here  to  eat  another  Hope  Farm 
Baldwin! 

Bird  Killing.— I  am  on  record  in  favor 
of  the  bill  before  our  New  Jersey  Legisla¬ 
ture  giving  fruit  growers  the  right  to  shoot 
birds  that  take  our  fruit.  While  I  haven’t 
heard  a  robin  sing  for  25  years  I  would 
like  to  see  them  around— if  they  behaved 
themselves.  I  feel  sure  that  some  speci¬ 
mens  of  them  at  least  have  changed  their 
habits  within  recent  years,  and  now  eat 
far  more  fruit  than  they  once  did.  With¬ 
out  any  doubt  they  have  become  a  great 
pest,  and  fruit  growers  should  have  a  right 
to  defend  their  property.  Those  senti¬ 
mental  people  hold  up  their  hands  in 
horror  at  such  talk,  but  let  the  neighbor’s 
pet  cat  come  over  and  steal  their  chickens 
and  what  a  howl  they  would  make.  You 
see  it  makes  a  great  difference  whose  dol¬ 
lar  bill  Robin  Redbreast  gets  his  bill  into! 
But  here  is  a  good  brother  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  who  believes  in  non-resistance!  Let 
everyone  be  heard  from: 

"Now,  let  us  look  at  the  moral  side  of 
the  question.  My  neighbor  across  the  way 
hates  me  and  mine,  because  we  attend  to 
our  own  affairs  and  try  to  make  our  little 
10-acre  farm  a  garden  spot.  He  deliber¬ 
ately  set  fire  to  my  house,  last  Fall,  and  it 
was  utterly  destroyed.  Then  he  and  his 
mocked  us,  because  we  had  to  live  two 
months  in  the  barn.  For  four  years  they 
have  injured,  cursed  and  robbed  us.  Kill 
them!  some  would  say.  At  least  have 
them  arrested.  We  have  done  neither. 
Even  now  their  dog  is  stealing  our  eggs, 
that  we  could  sell  for  45  cents  a  dozen. 
Kill  the  dog?  We  have  put  the  nests 
higher  so  that  the  dog  cannot  reach  the 
eggs.  I  tell  you,  brother,  that  it  is  far 
better  to  suffer  wrong  than  to  fight.  God 
has  said  so,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  it.  Instead  of  rushing  into  the  houso 
for  that  gun,  hunt  up  your  Bible  and  fol¬ 


low  its  advice.  Thou  shalt  not  kill!” 

We  have  been  told  of  men  who  sit  up  at 
night  with  guns  full  of  buckshot  waiting 
for  fruit  thieves!  The  Hope  Farm  man 
likes  to  be  regarded  as  a  philosopher,  but 
1  fear  he  would  grapple  with  the  fellow 
who  cut  the  peach  trees— if  he  caught  him 
in  the  act  and  had  a  bad  cup  of  coffee 
for  breakfast.  Our  friend  certainly  "turns 
the  other  cheek”  until  one  would  think 
the  hinges  must  be  about  broken!  I  fear 
I  should  try  my  luck  on  that  dog  at  least. 

If  I  caught  him  at  the  nest  and  he  invited 
me  by  his  actions  to  go  with  him  a  mile 
I  think  I  would  go  with  him  twain  or  until 
I  got  within  reach  of  him.  I  never  had 
any  trouble  with  a  neighbor  but  once.  A 
man  persisted  in  letting  his  cows  roam  all 
over  my  farm.  I  did  my  best  to  stop  it, 
and  finally  threatened  to  go  to  law  unless 
he  settled  in  10  days.  In  about  245  hours 
he  sent  around  an  olive  branch  in  the  form 
of  a  $10  bill  and  I  was  glad  to  plant  it. 
The  cows  never  came  back.  As  for  run¬ 
ning  into  the  house  after  the  gun— I  haven’t 
a  gun  or  a  pistol  on  the  place,  but  there 
is  a  Bible  in  pretty  nearly  every  room.  I 
would  like  to  refer  our  non-resistant  friend 
to  the  text  which  declares  that  he  should 
not  “cause  his  brother  to  offend.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  causes  both  his  neighbor  and  the 
dog  to  offend  -when  he  permits  them  to 
walk  all  over  his  rights,  because  he  en¬ 
courages  them  in  their  evil  course.  I 
surely  hope  this  patient  brother  will  have 
a  chance  to  heap  upon  that  neighbor’s 
head  some  coals  of  fire  which  will  average 
2,000  degrees  in  temperature. 

Talking  Machines.— This  is  the  cheer¬ 
less  season  of  the  year,  and  so  we  will 
think  about  the  most  cheerful  things  that 
come  along.  Here  is  another  Pennsylvania 
man  at  me: 

“If  the  editors  of  farm  papers  and  dairy 
papers  could  invent  some  kind  of  a  talking 
machine  and  distribute  them  around  the 
country  stores  and  post  offices,  they  might 
benefit  a  few  of  the  people  by  having  their 
papers  put  in  and  read  aloud  as  people 
came  in.  They  have  no  time  to  do  their 
own  reading  and  never  think  of  what  they 
read,  but  by  persistent  hammering  at  them 
week  after  week  perhaps  some  good  would 
prevail.” 

That  may  be  a  gentle  hit  at  me  for  talk¬ 
ing  too  much.  The  idea  is  not  so  bad, 
though  I  think  it  would  hit  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  better  than  the  farm  papers. 
Let  the  directors  talk  into  these  machines 
full  directions  for  making  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture,  lime  and  sulphur  wash  ana  various 
other  things  that  farmers  need  to  know. 
It  would  beat  any  bulletin  ever  issued  for 
drawing  a  crowd.  Some  of  the  institute 
lecturers  might  obtain  select  audiences  in 
this  way.  For  my  part  I  have  never  felt 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  a  farmer  tor  not 
taking  interest  in  farm  literature.  He  will 
take  interest  in  it  when  it  is  put  at  him 
so  forcibly  that  he  can’t  help  reading  it. 
Those  who  are  paid  to  provide  such  liter¬ 
ature  should  stop  finding  fault  with  the 
target  and  learn  to  improve  their  aim. 
They  may  be  like  the  deaf  man  who,  when 
he  finds  the  voices  of  his  friends  hard  and 
harsh,  thinks  they  are  scolding  him— when 
he  alone  has  changed! 

Home  and  Farm.— Still  cold,  with  the 
ground  covered  with  ice.  Pruning  has  be¬ 
gun,  but  it  is  disagreeable  for  any  job  out¬ 
side.  The  long  continued  cold  sadly  tries 
the  ambition  of  man  and  beast.  Old  Major 
is  the  most  hopeful  animal  on  the  farm. 
He  comes  as  near  to  kicking  up  his  heels 
as  the  ice  and  his  game  leg  will  permit. 
Charlie  hitched  up  Major  and  Frank  and 
took  the  school  children  to  ride,  and  thi 
old  horse  fully  enjoyed  it.  Poor  old 
Johnnie  has  passed  away.  He  became  so 
stiff  and  feeble  that  it  was  a  mercy  to 
have  him  put  away.  This  old  veteran 
started  life  on  the  plains,  and  he  carried 
to  his  grave  some  of  the  spirit  that  the 
old  wild  life  gave  him.  He  entered  civi¬ 
lization  covered  with  brands.  Some  one 
docked  his  tail  and  clipped  his  mane,  but 
no  one  docked  the  story  of  his  duty 
Johnnie  did  his  best.  If  every  human 
whom  he  served  would  do  as  well  there 
would  be  a  ripple  of  humanity  that  would 
mean  something.  ...  As  Spring  comes 
we  find  the  horses’  teeth  out  of  shape.  We 
have  the  tool  for  filing  them  down  and 
Charlie  can  act  as  dentist.  I  am  very  sure 
that  many  old  horses  suffer  because  they 
cannot  chew  properly.  Some  of  their  teeth 
grow  out  and  spoil  their  mouthful.  File 
them  down!  .  .  .  Our  children  are  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  the  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia.  Their  diaries  record  some  re¬ 
markable  facts  about  it.  Japan  has  no 
stronger  friends  in  America  than  this  lit  tit 
quartette.  It  seems  that  Ida,  the  Finnish 
girl,  is  responsible  for  their  opinion  of 
Russia.  In  my  younger  days  I  saw  Char¬ 
lotte  Cushman  as  Lady  Macbeth  and  Meg 
Merrilies.  She  had  an  expressive  face,  but 
Ida  can  match  her  when  she  starts  in  to 
tell  what  Russia  has  done  to  Finland.  It 
is  a  case  of  “Oh,  my  unhappy  country!” 
and  enough  to  make  most  people  wish  more 
staying  power  to  the  little  brown  men. 
For  that  is  what  they  must  have— staying 
power— if  they  expect  to  stand  against  the 
slow,  stupid,  patient  brute  force  of  the 
Russian  soldiers.  I  can  see  evil  to  the 
world  if  the  Japanese  were  to  win  this 
war  with  ease.  They  will  not  win  it  easily, 
however.  The  fearful  struggle  that  is 
coming  may  give  the  nation  just  the  quali 
ties  it  now  lacks.  You  have  seen  confident 
young  men  sobered  and  made  into  good 
citizens  by  the  efforts  to  handle  a  desper¬ 
ate  job  which  they  thought  was  small. 

H.  w.  c. 


THE 

FLAT  TOOTH 


made  the  weeder  a 
successful  tool.  It 
is  the  famous  Hal- 
lock  patent.  Special 
license  entitles  us 
to  manufacture  the 


Hallock  Weeder 


the  tool  perfectly  adapted  to  weeding  and  light  sur¬ 
face  cultivation  of  all  crops  in  various  conditions  of 
soil.  When  equipped  with  our  positive  force  feed 
seeder  attachment  as  illustrated,  it  assures  a  good 
stand  of  all  grasses  by  light  covering  in  mellow  soil. 
Sows  from  2  to  18  quarts  per  acre.  Catalog  and  book 
of  field  scenes,  half-tone*  from  photographs,  show¬ 
ing  weeder  In  use,  free. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

1  547  N.  Beaver  Street,  York,  Pa. 


POTATO 


Potato 
Success 

with 

ASPINWALL 

MACHINERY. 


|  Proilt  comes  onlyby  using  practicaland  mod¬ 
ern  Potato  Implements. 

We  Make  Them. 

I  Machines  to  quickly  and  economically  cut  and 
I  plant  t  he  seed,  fertilize  the  soil,  spray  the  grow¬ 
ing  vines  for  bugs  and  blight  and  harvest  and 
1  assort  the  tubers.  Thousands  of  customers  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  twenty  foreign 
countries.  SOyears  the  favorite.  Valuable  il- 
|  lustrated  catalogue  tree.  Contains  “How  and 
When  to  Spray’’  table  for  all  crops.  Write  now. 

ASPINWALL  MFC.  COMPANY, 

Dept.  K,  25  Sabin  St..  Jackson, 


“!a  [[Hand  GARDEN  TOOLS!  plants  and  Fertilizes. 

UI “  _-!!!,  I-'oi  seeding,  furrowing,  covering,  rolling,  _  .  _  in 

In  plain 


For  seeding,  furrowing,  covering,  rolling, 
hoeing,  cultivating,  raking,  etc. 

Matthews’ 

New  Universal 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators. 

Best  adapted  li  ne  for  all  work ,  1  arge 
or  small  gardeners.  Tool  for  every 
.purpose.  Combination  tools,  6  in  X.  Wide¬ 
ly  adjustable.  Pull  dotaila  in  froo  1904 
catalogue.  Write  for  it. 


Drops  twelve  distances  apart^. 
Marker  and  Trip  Attach¬ 
ments  If  desired. 


One  peration  for 
corn,  beans,  peas, 
beets,  etc.  with  the 


Star  Pattern  Billings 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 

Write  for  latest  catalogue 
of  farm  specialties. 


AMES  PLOW  ^COMPANY ,  S4  M  ARkTTsTrEET,  BOSTON,  MASS, 


WHERE  LAND  IS  ROLLING 

If  you  have  to  farm  sidling  lands  and  are  looking  for  a  plow  that  turns 
a  smooth  furrow  up  or  down,  and  will  work  equally  wel  I  on  tne  level, 
you’ll  find  it  in  the  Combination 

No  other  plow  of  its  type  has  ever  met  such  an  unprecedented  de¬ 
mand,  or  been  so  extensively  copied.  Now  made  with  Steel  Moldboard 
und  separate  shin  piece,  cast  laudable,  chilled  or  steel  shares.  Made 
right  and  left  hand,  with  round  or  flat  colters.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  this  Syracuse  plow  for  general 
purpose  work.  Also  anything  in  walking.  Sulky 
and  Gang  plows.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
the  Syracuse  line,  write  us  direct.  We'll  see  you 
are  supplied.  Catalog  and  beautiful  souvenir  free. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Planet  Jr.  Companion  Tools. 

I  lkl  X  D1  4  I  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  shown  on  the  right,  holds  its  position  as  the  tool  for  perfect  hand 

ItO«  Jrlanel  <3  To  seeding.  Converted  in  an  instant  from  drill  to  hill  planter  and  back  again.  Drops  in  hills 
4,  6,  8, 12  or  24  inches  apart.  It  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  covers  it  different  depths,  rolls  down  and  marks  the  next 
row.  With  this  tool  any  novice  can  plant  all  garden  seeds  at  the  speed  of  a  walk  and  with  great  accuracy. 

I  Ikl  IT  D1  4  I  Double  wheel  Hoe  is  the  companion  tool  for  the  No.  3  Seeder.  The  plant  is  never  too 

£yO«  IZ  1  1  <11161  small  nor  too  large  for  it  to  work  perfectly.  Quickly  adjusted  to  suit  wide  or  narrow  rows, 

to  suit  man  or  boy,  to  work  astride  plants  of  any  height  up  to  20  inches,  or  between  them.  Kills  weeds,  hoes,  — 
cultivates,  furrows,  ridges,  and  throws  earth  to  or  from  plants  as  desired. 

Placet  Jr.  1904  Catalogue 

shows  forty  different  machines,  including  Seeders,  Single  and  Double  Wheel 
Hoes,  Hand,  One  and  Two  Horse  Cultivators,  Horse 
Hoes,  Beet  Sugar  Cultivators,  etc.  Over  100 
illustrations,  including  16  beautiful  half 
tones  of  home  and  foreign  farm  and 
\  garden  scenes.  Mailed  free  to  all. 

Write  to-day  for  the  booh, 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  1107-V  f  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  lttder  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butlf  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  la  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flvo  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


*  35  Warren  St..  New  York. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  n.  s.  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

40  N  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Power  of  the  Air 

is  the  natural  water  raising  agency.  Profiting  by  all 
the  teachings  of  the  past,  and  adding  to  this,  years  of 
experment  in  field  and  shop,  the  one  perfect  machine 
for  harnessing  this  power  has  been  produced  in  the 

SAMSON  WINDMILL 

The  Strongest  and  Best  Windmill  in  the  World. 

It  occupies  a  field  by  itself  in  its  double  gearing,  its 
consequent  strength  and  power,  its  distributing  of 
weights  over  four  long  bearings  and  avoidance  of  un¬ 
necessary  torsion  and  overhanging  strains.  Its  wheel 
embraces  more  perfectly  than  any  other  the  wind 
forces  and  transmits  them  with  least  friction  and 
loss.  In  every  windmill  essential,  from  gathering  and 
appropriating  the  greatest  amount  of  power  to  the 
minutest  working  detail  the  Samson  features  are  the 
m  teachings  of  science,  tested  and  reduced  to  practi¬ 
cal  workings. 

The  Samson  Tower 

w 

<  of  galvanized  steel  is  lithe  and  graceful,  and  no  matter  what  its 
height,  can  be  relied  upon  not  to  buckle  or  blow  down  in 
the  severest  storms.  With  the  Samson  Windmill  goes  a 
Samson  guarantee  from  the  greatest  windmill  factory  in  the 
world.  Investigate  before  buying.  Catalog  free.  Send  for  it. 

The  Stover  Mfg.  Go.,  502  River  St.,  Freeport,  III. 
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THE  MURORAN  BEAN. 

Among  a  collection  of  Far  Eastern 
legumes  distributed  several  years  ago 
for  experimental  purposes  by  the  Bureau 
of  Seed  and  Plant  Introduction,  I  have 
found  a  few  beans  and  peas  of  sufficient 
merit  to  warrant  continued  trials.  One 
of  these  is  the  Japanese  Red  Muroran 
bean  (Phaseolus  mungo  radiatus),  a 
true  bean,  and  closely  allied  to  the  com¬ 
mon  beans  of  our  fields  and  gardens  (P. 
vulgaris),  though  the  beans  and  pods 
more  closely  resemble  the  cow  peas.  The 
plants  attain  a  height  of  18  to  24  inches, 
branching  hut  compact,  producing  pods 
in  far  greater  abundance  and  maturing 
two  weeks  earlier  than  any  cow  pea  in 
the  competing  list,  among  which  were 
Warren’s  Extra  Early  and  New  Hybrid, 


JAPANESE  RED  MURORAN  BEAN.  Big.  66. 

Old  Man’s,  New  Era  and  Michigan  Fa¬ 
vorite,  conceded  to  be  the  earliest  of  all. 
The  blossoms,  of  peculiar  spiral  form, 
bright  yellow,  are  set  close  to  stems 
and  entirely  protected  by  foliage,  thus 
rendering  it  impossible  for  beating 
rains  to  make  them  infertile,  as  often 
happens  with  the  blossoms  of  the  cow 
pea  set  on  long  stems  high  above  the 
foliage.  Th®  pods,  black  when  mature, 
four  to  eight  inches  in  length,  are  borne 
on  rather  short  stems  in  radiating  clus¬ 
ters  of  four  to  eight,  at  the  axis  of  every 
leaf  stalk.  The  plant,  both  green  and 
dry,  is  readily  eaten  by  cattle  and  sheep 
but  for  soiling  or  hay  I  do  not  think  it 
can  compare  with  the  Soy  bean  or  cow 
pea.  The  beans  are  bright,  glossy  red, 
rather  cylindrical  in  form,  harder  and 
heavier  than  either  Soy  or  cow  peas. 
They  are  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  sheep, 
hogs  and  poultry,  and  it  is  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  that  it  will  be  used,  if  at  all.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  soil  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  common  beans  does  not  need 


inoculation  with  legume  bacteria  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Muroran  in  perfection. 

Michigan.  edw.  e.  evans. 

CORN  AND  SOY  BEANS  FOR  SILAGE 

A  very  interesting  discussion  took 
place  at  the  recent  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
farmers’  institute,  relative  to  the  feeding 
and  growing  of  Soy  beans  and  corn 
mixed  for  silage.  The  practice  among 
these  farmers  (and  it  has  become  quite 
common),  is  to  plant  about  six  to  eight 
quarts  of  beans  and  an  equal  amount  of 
corn.  Some  farmers  plant  the  field 
twice,  while  others  mix  the  seed  and 
plant  together.  It  does  not  of  course 
mix  thoroughly;  that  is,  some  hills 
would  contain  one  bean  and  a  half  dozen 
kernels  of  corn,  some  vice  versa,  and  all 
degrees  between.  Such  variation  does 
not  seem  to  make  much  difference  in  re¬ 
sults.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  planting  has  been  done  with  hand 
planters  in  order  to  check-row  the  crop. 
One  farmer,  Mr.  Burchard,  had  used  an 
Eclipse  one-horse  planter  and  liked  it. 
Another  farmer,  Mr.  Ingalls,  who  is  a 
pioneer  in  growing  this  combination, 
had  arranged  the  common  hand  planter 
or  “stabber”  so  that  there  were  two 
parts  to  it,  and  the  corn  and  beans  were 
placed  in  separate  compartments  and 
dropped  each  in  its  place  but  in  the 
same  hill.  The  cultivation  is  similar 
to  that  given  corn.  Cutting  and  hand¬ 
ling  for  the  silo  is  also  done  in  the  same 
manner.  Of  the  varieties  tested  in  this 
locality,  the  Early  Green  has  given  by 
far  the  best  results.  It  seems  to  ripen 
with  such  varieties  as  Pride  of  the 
North  and  Early  Mastodon.  These  farm¬ 
ers  generally  agree  that  the  total  ton¬ 
nage  was  not  increased,  but  also  that  it 
was  not  materially  decreased,  which 
means  of  course  that  the  protein  content 
of  the  ration  is  increased  so  that  the  dry 
matter  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:6. 
They  also  say  that  where  the  beans  are 
grown  successively  the  roots  soon  come 
to  be  covered  with  nodules,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  both  of  beans  and  corn  seem  to 
follow.  Another  most  important  point 
of  general  interest  brought  out,  was  the 
fact  that  success  came  in  growing  the 
beans  to  those  who  persisted,  thereby 
inoculating  the  soil. 

It  seems  that  we  are  only  just  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  great  importance  of  soil 
inoculation  for  the  culture  of  the  le¬ 
gumes.  The  general  opinion  expressed 
was  that  the  usual  eight  to  10  pounds 
of  grain  as  a  daily  feed  for  milch  cows 
could  be  safely  reduced  one-half  with¬ 


out  loss  of  milk  flow  or  flesh  or  even  ofi 
vitality.  Mr.  Ingalls  said  that  when  hej 
kept  up  a  full  grain  feed  as  compound¬ 
ed  for  the  usual  roughage  on  the  farm, 
he  got  no  more  milk  than  when  feeding 
half  as  much,  but  when  the  grain  was 
entirely  dropped  out  the  milk  flow  at 
once  lessened.  The  only  criticism  that 
could  possibly  be  made  against  the  prac¬ 
tice,  and  attendant  results,  was  the  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  dry  matter  without  feed¬ 
ing  an  unusual  weight  of  hay,  which 
would  necessitate  such  a  surplus  of  fiber 
that  I  would  not  expect  a  maximum  flow. 
A  commendable  spirit  of  neighborly 
frankness  and  good  will  was  manifest 
throughout  the  discussion  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  by  these  farmers.  The  testimony 
was  entirely  free  from  prejudice  and 
bias,  such  as  one  so  frequently  observes 
in  an  institute  when  local  issues  are 
freely  discussed  by  farmers  of  a  single 
community.  h.  e.  oook. 

“Josiaii,”  said  Mrs.  Chugwater,  “have 
you  ever  seen  a  bureau  of  information?’’ 
“Yes,”  “What  does  it  look  like?” 
“You’ve  seen  a  table  of  contents,  haven’t 
you?”  replied  Mr.  Chugwater,  somewhat 
irritably.  “Well,  it  looks  like  that,  only 
it’s  larger.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  STOCK  FEED 

BETTER  THAN  MANGELS  . 
Breustedt’s  “Elite”  and  “Elite  A”  Sugar  Beet 
Seeds  yield  1500  to  2500  bushels  per  acre 

H  lb..  25c;  ^  lb.,  40c;  lib.,  75c;  2  lbs. .$1.25;  4  lbs., 
$2.25— by  mail,  prepaid.  6  lbs..  $1.75;  10  lbs..  $3.00; 
25  lbs.,  $6.00:  50  lbs.,  $11.00;  110  lbs.,  $20.00-by  freight 
or  express,  not  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  C.  POST,  M.  E.,  DUNDEE,  MICH. 
8ole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

100  SQUARE  FEET . S2.00 

We  Pay  Freight  East  of  Colorado. 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  semi-hardened 
steel  sheets,  6  and  8  foot  long,  the  best 
roofing,  siding  or  ceiling  you  can  use. 
Nails  free.  Painted  two  sides.  Flat,  cor¬ 
rugated  or  V  crimped.  Write  for  free 
catalog  67  on  material  from  Sheriffs' 
and  Receivers’  sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  Co. 
West  85th  A  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


Plira|  Uqjl  Many  new  routes  will  go  in  this  year.  We 
11  Ml  Cl  I  ITI  dll  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  i  n  a  petition.  BAV  Pnrr  to  first  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  DUA  I  II ILL  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.  Y . 


LAGUME  SEEDS  I  BACTERIA 

NORTHERN  CROWN. 

Largest  and  choicest  assortment  of  Lagume  and 
Field  Seeds  in  America.  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 
Beans,  Cow  Peas,  Clovers, Vetches,  Corn,  Oats,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Wheat,  Rye.  Buckwheat  Millet,  Potatoes,  etc. 
Send  for  price  list  No.  4. 

EVANS  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc., 

West  Branch,  Midi. 


..GEDN 


FARM.. 


JERSEYS 

Golden  Streamer  65000 
Gedney  Farm  Flying  Fox 
Brune  Fleur  l77535 
Humming  Dew  l77543 
Briarcliff  Dolly  l33867 
Anna  Melia  Lambert  2d 

140898 

Emma  of  Guilford 

96218 

Favoris  Golden  Bell 


162089 


POULTRY 

Black  Minorcas  and 
White  Wyandottes 

WINNINGS  for  1904 

MADISON  SQUARE  SHOW 
NEW  YORK 

White  Wyandottes 

First  Cock; 

Second  Pen;  Special  White  Bird; 

Special  Champion  Bird; 

Special  Best  Shaped  Male. 

Black  Minorcas 

First  Pen;  First  Cock; 

Second  Cockerel;  Second  Hen. 


FOR  SALE  -  - 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages  Few  Settings  from  Prize-Winning  Birds 

Prize -Winning  Chester  White  Pigs 

GEDNEY  FARM,  WHITE  PLAINS  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


H.  WLLliETS,  Owner 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  Superintendent 


1904 
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SOME  RATIONS  FOR  SHEEP . 

I  see  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  many  rations  for 
cows  and  pigs.  Will  you  give  several  for 
sheep,  especially  ewes,  about  to  lamb? 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  h.  l.  h. 

Sheep  are  peculiar  m  their  habit  of 
choosing  a  greater  variety  in  their  diet 
No  other  animal  so  quickly  tires  of  any 
one  thing  and  will  change  even  to  some¬ 
thing  not  so  good,  seemingly  only  for  a 
variety.  But  there  are  some  things  they 
do  not  like.  One  of  these  is  Timothy 
hay.  Of  course  they  will  eat  it  rather 
than  starve,  but  put  before  them  the 
hay  and  clean  bright  barn-housed  straw 
and  they  will  first  take  the  straw.  They 
are  also  extremely  fasitidious.  They 
will  not  eat  any  kind  of  food  that  is  in 
any  way  musty  or  decayed  unless  starv¬ 
ed.  No  other  animals  are  so  partial  to 
succulence  in  their  food  or  so  quickly  or 
so  seriously  injured  by  a  close  confine¬ 
ment  to  a  dry  diet.  The  shepherd  should 
remember  all  thete  things,  and  further, 
that  not  only  do  the  sheep  suffer  from 
an  improper  diet,  but  that  the  same 
will  greatly  injure  the  quality  of  the 
wool  which  the  sheep  is  growing.  Wool 
grows  only  when  the  sheep  is  thriving, 
and  when  from  any  reason  the  sheep  is 
losing  flesh  the  wool  stops  growing  and 
at  that  point  there  will  be  a  weak  un¬ 
even  place  which  very  much  lessens  its 
value  for  cloth  making.  Wool  is  highly 
nitrogenous  in  composition,  and  of 
course  the  sheep  should  have  food  with 
plenty  of  nitrogen.  Hence,  no  other 
thing  is  so  good  for  roughage  for  them 
as  hay  from  clover  or  some  other  of  the 
legumes.  At  the  same  time  sheep  will 
eat  a  lot  of  straw  if  properly  fed  on 
other  things,  and  if  the  straw  is  barn- 
housed  and  free  from  mustiness. 

As  the  inquirer  asks  about  ewes  about 
to  lamb,  we  will  consider  only  a  desir¬ 
able  ration  for  such.  The  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  should  commence  when 
first  in  lamb.  It  is  wrong  to  wait  until 
nearly  due.  During  the  whole  period 
they  should  have  a  cool,  laxative  diet 
with  plenty  of  bone  and  blood  material 
from  which  to  grow  the  young,  but  also 
such  food  as  would  enable  them  to  grow 
a  fleece  of  wool.  It  is  worse  than  folly 
to  turn  a  flock  of  ewes  in  lamb  out  into 
the  barnyard  to  eat  snow  and  straw,  and 
feed  them  cornstalks  and  Timothy  hay 
for  roughage,  and  think  to  balance  their 
ration  with  a  daily  feed  of  corn.  No 
wonder  a  man  when  it  comes  SpriDg  has 
a  lot  of  sheep  pelts  for  sale  and  has 
every  fence  corner  and  gate-post  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  dead  lamb.  The  poor 
sheep  are  not  to  blame,  they  could  not 
do  any  different. 

A  flock  of  ewes  in  lamb  should  have 
a  comfortable  dry  place.  I  prefer  a 
warm  roomy  dry  fold  with  sheep  con¬ 
stantly  housed,  and  fed  on  plenty  of 
succulent  food,  roots  or  corn  silage  or 
both,  and  having  a  daily  feed  of  clover 
hay  and  enough  wheat  bran  to  keep 
them  thriving.  Oats  are  a  very  good 
food  for  sheep,  and  splendid  as  an  oc¬ 
casional  change,  but  they  are  a  pretty 
dear  food  and  I  cannot  afford  to  make 
them  a  principal  food.  An  occasional 
feed  of  oil  meal  is  also  fine  for  a  change, 
and  besides  the  above  their  racks  may 
be  filled  every  day  with  barn-housed 
straw  to  let  them  eat  what  they  will.  If 

Extra  Large  Potatoes. 


H.  L.  H.  has  had  his  ewes  out  in  yard  on 
dry  food  all  Winter  he  would  better  at 
once  begin  to  feed  them  every  day  a  lit¬ 
tle  succulent  food.  Potatoes  or  small 
apples  if  he  has  nothing  better,  not  too 
many  at  first,  say  only  a  half  pound,  and 
with  this  some  wheat  bran  with  a  very 
little  oil  meal.  No  corn,  not  a  kernel. 
What  is  necessary  is  to  get  their  sys¬ 
tem  cool  and  laxative  and  stimulate  the 
milk  flow.  If  ewes  are  in  warm,  roomy, 
well-ventilated  fold  it  is  safe  to  feed 
them  all  the  succulent  food  they  will 
eat,  say  four  pounds  of  corn  silage  or 
roots  per  100  pounds  of  sheep,  and  with 
this  clover  hay  and  wheat  bran  to  keep 
them  thriving.  How  much  in  pounds 
depends  upon  kind  of  sheep  and  size. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 

“Mary,”  said  a  lady  to  her  cook,  “I 
must  insist  that  you  keep  better  hours 
and  that  you  have  less  company  in  the 
kitchen  at  night.  Last  night  you  kep 
me  from  sleeping  because  of  the  uproar¬ 
ious  laughter  of  one  of  your  women 
friends.”  “Yis,  mum,  I  know;  but  she 
couldn’t  help  it.  I  was  tellin’  her  how 
you  tried  to  make  cake  one  day.” — 
Youth. 

OIL  FOR  THE  BODY 

You  can’t  lose  an  atom 
without  feeling  it.  The  body 
is  like  an  engine,  a  watch, 
a  machine ;  must  be  kept  in 
good  order  to  run  right. 

That’s  the  reason  Scott’s 
Emulsion  is  so  successful  in 
all  wasting  diseases.  It  feeds, 
nourishes  and  strengthens 
when  ordinary  food  won’t 

Doctors  say  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  is  the  best  nourishment 
for  those  who  are  not  as  well 
as  they  should  be — young  or 
old. 


We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


It  is  not  merely  the  matter  of  cost,  but  the 
comfort  and  artistic  effect  of  your  home 
by  night,  as  well  as  the  convenience 
.  and  work  by  day. 

The  Angle  Lamp 

is  the  most  economical  of  all  good  lights  and 
its  soft,  mellow,  steady  light  makes  it  the  most 
desirable. 

It  is  overhead,  out  of  the  way,  casts  no  under¬ 
shadow,  emits  no  odor  or  smoke  and  is  lighted 
and  extinguished  like  gas.  In  fact  it  is  a  perfect 
substitute  for  gas  and  electricity  at  a  far  less 
cost.  Burns  for  18  hours  with  one  filling  and 
saves  its  own  cost  in  a  short  time. 

SOLD  ON  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

You  would  never  part  with  it  if  you  learned  to 
know  it.  Ask  for  our  free  catalog  N.N.  and  learn 
all  about  it. 

THE  ANGLE  LAMP  CO., 

76  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Mr.  A.  P.  Pike,  proprietor  of  Lakeside 
1  arm,  Jacksonville,  Windham  Co.,  Vt., 
writes:  "This  year  I  planted  potatoes  on 
one-half  acre  of  dark  loam  that  had  not 
been  cultivated  for  15  years.  I  applied  no 
other  dressing  than  Bowker’s  Fertilizer  in 
the  hill.  The  rows  were  3M>  feet  apart  and 
1  ie  seed  was  planted  14  inches  apart  in  the 
rows  by  hand  and  covered  two  inches  deep, 
i'he  piece  was  cultivated  twice  with  a 
planet  Jr.  cultivator  and  hills  were  raised 
about  four  inches  in  hoeing.  The  crop 
grew  very  rank,  with  dark  tops  and  leaves. 
It  was  harvested  in  September;  it  was  es- 
ttmated  to  yield  about  340  bushels  per  acre. 

e  potatoes  were  very  large,  many  of 
them  weighing  over  a  pound.  Bowker’s 
fertilizers  are  reliable.  Crops  planted  on 
hem  mature  early  and  leave  the  ground 
in  good  condition.”— Ado. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

“MEND-A-RIP.” 


iDOES  AI.L  KINDS  OP  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY 
STITCHING.  DOES  ALL  KINDS  OP 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  RIVETING. 

A  PIRFECT.  HAND  SEWING 

'AND  RIVETER 
- 1  COMBINE® 

WILL  SAVE  THE  PRICE 
I  OK  ITSELF  MANY  TIMES  A  YEAR. 
1  To  show  it  means  ft  Bale.  Agenta  make  from 
I  13  to  116  ft  day.  One  ftgent  made  |20  the 
I  Brat  day,  and  wFtea  uato  hurry  more  mft. 
chines  to  him.  Write  forterma  to  agents. 
J.  C.  Foot*  Foundry  Co.,  Frederlektown,  Ohio. 


POULTRY  J0URN/ 

FREE 

Learn  how  to  make  me 
with  poultry.  They  liv 
what  you  throw  away 

§row  while  you  sleep.  T 
tatiBtios  show  $800,00 
from  this  industry.  Our  pi 
explains  how  it  Is  done, 
for  copy  and  SPECIAL  OFl 

Inland  Poultry  Journal  C 
^  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,: 


Consumption  can  certainly  be  cured  with  Ayer’s  Cherry 

Pectoral.  Not  all  cases,  but  very  many.  we^f.Mass: 


[SAVE  20  CENTS  PER  SHEEP 


ON  EVERY  SHEEP 
YOU  SHEAR  WITH 


'.f-l 


- -  uavav  VMM  ttut/tu  vc/  nuooi  U J  IlttUU,  WVOU  bUOUgh  t 

work  be  done  for  nothing.  Don’t  butcher  your  sheep.  Shear 
w,th  machines  and  get  one  pound  of  wool  extra  per  head.  It  will  more  than 
tv-.riv  -4  •  Pov0r  the  cost  of  sheari  rig.  Send  today  for  valuable  book,  "Hints  on  Shear- 

---•  -4  •«  mg.  It  is  free  and  will  save  you  money. 

- CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  143  La  Salle  Ave.  CHICAGO. 


Farmers9. 
Handy  Wagon 

Wiih  4-Inch  Tire  Sled  Wheels 


Low  and  handy.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.  W ill  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  We  also  furnish  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MAIUJFACTCRIHG  CO.,  Box  70 ,  Qniney,  lib 


Don’t  Buy  a. Buggy 

or  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  until  you  get  a  copy 
of  our  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It  will 
save  you  money.  We  make  every  vehicle 
which  we  sell  and  guarantee  them  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  price.  On  30  Days  Trial  if  you  want 
it.  See  our  large  advertisement  in  this  paper 
next  week.  Send  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Company 
Box  220  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

weTeadtheworld 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL 


SILOS 


Best.  Cheapest.  Also  Horse  Powers,  Cut¬ 
ters,  Hay  Presses,  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


MONARCH  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

SOLD  ON  THE  IK  MERIT. 

Perfect  Working  Tractions also  and 

Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  special  presses  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Boilers.  Engines.  Saw  Mills,  etc.  Write  for 
catalogue.  MONARCH  MACHINERY  CO., 

39  Cortlundt  St.,  N»w  York. 


THE  MIETZ  tfc  WEISS 

OIL  &  GAS  ENGINE 

Adopted  by  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Governments.  Most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  safest  power  known. 
Runs  with  common  Distillate  or 
Fuel  Oil.  Why  pay  an  enormous 
price  for  gasoline  when  you  can 
operate  a  M.  k  W.  engine  on  fuel 
coating  5c  per  gallon?  It  will  pay 
you  to  consult  me  before  placing 
your  order  elsewhere. 

For  Pumping,  Electric  Lighting, 
Chargiug  Storage  Batteries  and  all 
other  power  purposes.  Direct  coup¬ 
led  or  belted  dynamo,  sizes  1  to  60 
h.p.  Send  for  Oitalogue,  Dept.  12. 

A.  MIETZ, 

128-138  Mott  St  .  N  w  York 


i 


WEBER  Jr.  Pumping  Engines 

s  \  excel  windmills  or  anv  oth«r  ^ 


Gasoline 

w.a  Pumping  ■ 

excel  windmills  or  any  other 
power  in  amount  of  duty,  constancy  and 
cost  of  running.  Always  ready. 

A  trifle  for  gasoline  gives  you  the 
water  30  men  could  pump. 

full  horse  power  for  any  pur¬ 
pose.  All  sites  up  to  300  h.  p. 

Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Weber  G&b  and  Gasoline 
*  Iftgine  Co.f 
Boa  206  Kansas  City,  Mfc 


Eastern  Office:  1 15  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


SUPERIOR 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

GETS  ALL  THE  CREAM 

In  CO  to  90  minutes  “just  as  good  as 
a  $100  machine.”  Sold  under  a  bind¬ 
ing  guarantee.  Your  money  back  If 
not  satisfactory.  Simple,  practical. 

40,000  Fanners  Use  It. 

Least  trouble  and  expense  of  any  i 
good  method.  Cold  water  clrculat-  _ 

ing  thro  center  water-column  and  outer  water  jacket 
does  all  the  work.  No  mixing.  The  best  invest¬ 
ment  on  the  Farm.  Write  today  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Don’t  delay. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 
Grand  River  Ave.  309  Detroit,  Mich. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 


FREE 


This  is  a  genuine  1 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplf  st 
in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show 
it  to  your  neighbors  who  have  cows. 
Send  your  name  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
'  PEOPLES  SUPPLT  CO  * 

Dept.  R6  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


FREE  TRIAL 


- - - of  tbe  BEERY  bit 

even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  ugly  horse 
Cures  lucKers.  shyers,  runaways  etc. 
FOUR  bits  in  one  TENdaysTRIAL 
PROF.  J.  Q.  BEERY.  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


COOK  YOUR  PEED  and  BAY* 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM 


With  Dumping  Caldron^Emptiee  1U 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock-  Also  make  Dairy  aad 
Laundry  Stoves.  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettlea,  Hog  Scalder*.  Cal- 
•Jo.  ®T  Send  for  circular*. 
D.  R.  SPERBY  A  OO*  Batavia,  Hi. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines. 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

The  Auto-Sparker 

doe b  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  belt — DO  switch — no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en¬ 
gine  now  using  batteries.  Folly  guar¬ 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

Motsinger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 
58  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind. 


DON’T  WAITFOR  WIND 

Likely  it  will  not  blow  when  you  want  water  the 
most.  You  are  master  of  the  situation  If  you 

USE  THE  HOOSIER  BOY 
PUMPING  ENGINE 

It'a  a  1  1-2  h.p.  complete  pumping  outfit  that  has  aerved 
thousands  of  farmers  for  13  years.  You  cau  depend  upon 
it,  and  it  is  alwaya  ready  and  working  in  a  moment.  You 
may  detach  the  pumping  apparatuaand  you  have  the  model 
little  power  for  a  hundred  farm  duties.  It  couldn't  he  aaler 
or  easier  to  operate,  aud  you  will  he  surprised  at  the  little 
cost.  It  is  one  of  our  group  of  All-Purpose  Caaoline  En¬ 
gines,  portable  and  stationary.  The  Portables  run  from 
2  to  13  h.p. ;  the  Stationary,  11-2  to  70  h.p.  Let  us  send 
you  a  catalog  free,  which  illustrates  and  describes  our 
engines  fully. 

A.  Lambert  Gas  &  Gasoline  Eng.ne  Co. 
Anderson,  Indiana. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Beef  Tea  for  Hens. — The  soup  or 
beef  tea  which  I  got  from  the  meat  ren¬ 
dering  factory  as  an  experiment  for 
hens  did  not  show  any  remarkable  re¬ 
sults.  I  tested  it  sufficiently  to  see  that 
the  hens  were  not  particularly  fond  of 
it,  and  that  it  had  no  bad  effect  on  them, 
when  used  in  any  reasonable  amount. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  vir¬ 
tue  in  it  to  warrant  hauling  it  five  or 
six  miles,  when  the  meat  and  bone  al¬ 
ready  cooked,  ground  and  dried  can  be 
secured  for  less  than  the  price  per  ton 
of  cornmeal.  Where  this  tankage  can 
bo  bought  at  first  hand,  as  in  my  case, 
with  no  expense  of  freight  or  middle¬ 
man’s  profits,  it  seems  to  be  the  cheap¬ 
est  article  of  food  for  either  pigs  or 
hens  that  the  market  offers.  For  some 
reason  the  hens  do  not  relish  it  as  well 
as  they  do  meat  and  bone  that  has  been 
cooked  in  an  open  kettle  and  fed  to 
them  fresh.  Theoretically,  the  steam 
drier  removes  nothing  from  it  but  water 
though  of  course  the  heavy  press  re¬ 
moves  some  of  the  liquid  nourishment. 
It  would  seem  that  by  adding  water 
again  we  get  the  same  goods  that  are 
put  into  the  steam  drier.  Throw  down 
some  of  this  moistened  tankage,  how¬ 
ever,  beside  meat  that  has  simply  been 
cooked  in  an  open  kettle,  and  the  hens 
decide  at  once  that  the  latter  suits  them 
better.  Possibly  the  cooking  under 
heavy  steam  pressure  partly  accounts 
for  the  difference.  By  mixing  this  tank¬ 
age  with  an  equal  weight  of  cornmeal 
the  hens  will  eat  about  one-half  ounce 
each  per  day,  or  one  ounce  of  the  mix¬ 
ture.  This  was  fed  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  while  the  crop  was  empty. 

Trouble  with  Skim-milk.— Have  your 
hens  suffered  from  bowel  trouble  while 
feeding  them  skim-milk?  I  have  tried  it 
several  times,  but  have  had  to  stop  on 
account  of  this  trouble.  I  am  getting  two 
dozen  eggs  per  day  from  38  hens  without 
any  skim-milk,  but  I  have  the  milk  and 
should  like  to  feed  it.  b.  o.  w. 

I  can  hardly  understand  how  or  why 
it  is  that  so  many  find  trouble  with  milk 
producing  bowel  trouble.  I  have  known 
it  to  be  somewhat  laxative,  but  I  do  not 
consider  that  dangerous  or  sufficient 
cause  to  discontinue  its  use.  When  cow? 
are  first  put  to  grass  instead  of  hay  the 
bowels  are  apt  to  be  affected  in  this  way 
but  no  one  thinks  of  eliminating  fresh 
grass  from  the  bill  of  fare  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  One  of  Borden’s  receiving  sta¬ 
tions  near  me  is  just  now  making  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  skim-milk,  and  we  can  get  suffi¬ 
cient  milk  to  give  all  our  hens  to  drink 
instead  of  water.  I  made  the  change 
yesterday  (February  11)  without  fear  of 
bowel  trouble,  and  confidently  expect 
good  results  in  the  egg  yield  if  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  only  lasts. 

Good  Hens. — Last  week  1  asked  for 
reports  from  those  whose  hens  have  laid 
50  per  cent  daily  through  December  and 
January,  or  nearly  so.  The  flock  of  B. 
O.  W.  seems  to  be  entitled  to  a  place  in 
this  list,  if  they  did  as  well  through  De¬ 
cember  and  January  as  when  the  above 
was  written,  and  I  hope  he  will  give  us 
all  the  particulars  possible  as  to  feed, 
care,  breed,  etc.  This  will  show  what 
can  be  done  without  milk.  William  Nel¬ 
son,  whose  brother  lives  on  a  farm  ad¬ 
joining  mine,  also  has  a  flock  entitled 
to  a  place  in  this  list.  I  have  not  been 
able  yet  to  get  all  the  particulars  as  to 
weight  of  feed  per  hen,  etc.,  but  from 
75  hens  he  got  from  30  to  40  eggs  a  day 
all  through  the  two  months  in  question. 
The  feed  has  been  nothing  but  fresh 
brewers’  grains,  hominy  chop  and 
scorched  wheat,  with  hot  skim-milk  to 
drink;  not  a  drink  of  water  all  Winter. 
This  will  be  one  instance  of  what  can 
be  done  without  meat  or  green  feed.  On 
page  98  the  flock  of  W.  P.  H.,  whose  37 
R.  I.  Red  pullets  laid  55  dozen  eggs  in 
December,  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  list.  Let  us  have  full  particu¬ 
lars  by  all  means.  Mr.  Nelson’s  hens 
are  also  largely  R.  I.  Reds. 

Oats  for  Cows. — I  always  like  to  pro¬ 
ceed  on  the  theory  that  “if  you  see  it  in 


The  R.  N.-Y.  it  must  be  so.”  My  cred¬ 
ulity  is  somewhat  strained,  however, 
when  I  read  on  page  118  Mr.  Manches¬ 
ter's  statement  that  he  “has  yet  to  see 
the  cow  that  will  clean  up  the  grain 
that  drops  out  of  the  straw  while  feed¬ 
ing,”  referring  to  oats.  When  I  have  a 
cow  that  is  inclined  to  be  “off  her  feed” 
I  have  found  no  kind  of  grain  feed  that 
is  better  relished  or  more  safe  to  feed 
than  unground  oats.  She  will  lick  them 
up  to  the  last  kernel  when  other  feed  is 
refused.  I  have  also  found  oat  chaff 
quite  as  palatable  as  straw.  I  fail  to  see 
why  unthrashed  oats,  fed  in  judicious 
amounts  in  clean  mangers  should  not  be 
cleaned  up  with  a  relish  if  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  o.  w.  MAPES. 


The  Egg  Trade. — The  following  note 
is  credited  to  Harper’s  Magazine; 

From  one  of  the  smaller  cottages  at  the 
end  of  the  street  came  a  barefooted  child 
in  a  colorless  calico  dress  and  slat  sun- 
bonnet.  With  the  important  air  of  a  heavy 
buyer  she  entered  the  village  store  and 
handed  across  the  counter  a  blue  teacup. 
The  proprietor  took  the  teacup,  and  said 
in  brisk  tones: 

“Well,  Emmy,  what  does  your  ma  want 
to-day?” 

“Please,  sir,  ma  wants  an  egg’s  worth 
of  molasses,”  and  she  carefully  placed  a 
large  white  egg  on  the  counter. 

The  storekeeper  poured  out  a  little  mo¬ 
lasses  into  the  cup  from  a  stone  jug  and 
set  the  cup  before  his  customer. 

“Mr.  Smith,”  she  said,  as  she  took  her 
purchase,  “I’ll  be  back  in  a  little  while 
for  some  ginger.  Ma  said  to  tell  you  the 
black  hen  was  on.” 

The  child  didn’t  go  barefooted  this 
Winter  and  she  got  more  molasses  than 
that  for  an  egg.  That  “black  hen”  was 
an  important  manufacturer  this  Winter. 
Hats  should  go  off  to  her  when  she  goes 
on  the  nest. 


“De  righteous  hez  a  hard  time  in  dis 
ole  work.”  “Think  so?”  “I  knows  it. 
Dar’s  Br’er  Jinkins,  wid  de  rheumatism 
in  his  good  leg,  whilst  his  wooden  leg  is 
leaning’  gin’  de  wall,  dez  ez  healthy  en 
hearty  ez  kin  be!” — Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 


Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions 

High  -  Class  Carriage 
and  Coach  Horses 

Berkshire  Hogs 

E.  S.  AKIN, 
Enseuore,  New  York 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  Jacks  and  Jennets  I  ever  owned. 
Some  especial  bargains.  25  reasons  why  farmers 
should  raise  mules.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  R.  F.  D.  No, 2 


dO  MOKE  I$LINI>  HORSES.- For  Specific  Oph 
11  tbalmia.  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


single  Comb  BlacK  Juincrcas.  nred 
ELVa^IO  for  show  and  laying  qualities. 
Eggs  from  first  prize  pen,  $1  50  for  15  Order  now 
AUG  UST  VOGKLKR,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


r  TIimoiiKlilired  Bocks, Wyandotte*,  Leghorn*,  It.  I.  Beds, 

LUUJ  OipiiiKtmis,  Minorca*,  LaiiKslians,  Bialinm*,  Cochin*, 
Hamburg*.  K.,  $1  ; -10,  $2.  Cut.  Free.  H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakerlown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — EGGS  THAT  HATCH 

From  my  heavy-laying  strain  of  heavy  weight  White 
Wyandottes.  Also  stock.  I  breed  WHITE  WYAN- 
DOTTES  exclusively.  ;E.  Franklin  Kean.  Stanley, N.Y 


annifCDCI  C- 0110100  w-  Wyan.,  P.  Rocks, 

UUuRkVIELO  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  and 
water  fowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


va  f&|  A  bred  15  years  ror  EUGS.  Barred  Kock.- 
H  p  Hg  ^  up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free 
■  1  ™  ■  ■  w#  rphe  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

utw  F  qkjjnDY.  MorrisonvUle,  Ill, 


THETORESTSIDE.WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  especially  for  egg  production.  Eggs,  *5  per 
hundred.  THE  FORESTSIDK,  Oak.Hills,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets.  $1.50:  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5  pef 
100.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free.  « 

zimmkr  BROS.  R.  D.  41.  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  oook,  luc. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,Telford.Pa 


1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORHS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  ouregg-type  strain,  w e  have 
sele  cted  500  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


SQUABS  PAY 


T 

ENS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  1  n  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers,  women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO..  4 A  Friend  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


OEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307.  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


QAIII  "JP  Q  If  OOOOOOOOO 

I  UUL  I  n  TeSthingfntte! 

©POULTRY  LINE — Fencing,  Feed, Incu- 
©bators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders -anything—, 
X it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  ^ 
Qour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ( 
©asking— it's  worth  having.  < 

O Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Su pply  Co.,< 

©  Dept,  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.L 

C&QQQQCCGQQQQQCOQQQQQQQQC  i 


Save  T wo  Thirds 

of  the  oil  and  get  20  per  cent  more  chicks 

Using  VON  CULIN  INCUBATORS 

Absolutely  the  highest  grade  machine  on  market  and 
Bold  lower  than  any  other  in  Ita  class.  Vf  Ill  pay  for  it- 
Belf first  season  by  what  It  saves  and  bigger  hatches. 
Our  "Boiled  Down”  Catalog  proves  a 'l  claims.  Sent  free. 

Way  land  Inc’b.  tc  Mfg.  Co.  Box  77,  Wavland,  N.Y. 


100  mi  HATCHES 


Our  new  catalogue  contains  hundreds  of  them  obtained 
by  BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  users  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  Send  for  a  copy  and  read  the  proof.  It  Is  free. 


Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Box  28,  Springfield.  O. 


$  I  0.80  For 
I  <£  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  eve  j  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  oatalog  to-day. 

OEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


The  Cyphers  Guarantee 

is  made  to  you  personally  and  is  backed  by  every  dollar  we 
nave  in  the  world*  It  says  the 

Cyphers  Incubator 

will  give  you  better  satisfaction,  hatching 
more  and  healthier  chicks,  with  less  oil 
and  attention  than  any  other  or  your  money 
back.  Used  by  more  successful  poultrymen 
than  all  other  makes  combined.  Catalogue  free  if 
you  name  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Buffalo,  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston. 


STRICTLY 

AUTOMATIC 

THROUGHOUT 


>  1  ■  .  “V 

Counting  Chicks  Before  Hatching] 

Is  not  safe  unless  you - ===''‘  ^  ’ 

have  an 

10  WA 

ROUND 
IMCUBATOR 

II.  C.  rsauerminster,  Norwood,  Minn.,  got 493 chicks 
from  !>o:i  eggs.  He  followed  directions,  the  ma¬ 
chine  did  the  work,  because  it  was  built  on  right 
principles  and  by  good  workmen.  The  IOWA 
has  fiber-board  case,  does  not  shrink,  swell,  warp 
or  crack.  "Regulation  and  ventilation  perfect. 
Our  free  book  gives  more  testimonials  and  full 
particulars.  Everything  about  Incubation  free. 

IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  227.0ES  MOINCS,  IOWA 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  G RKATKST  NUMBER 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  KqUALKIV 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 


P-INELAND 


Don’t  Use  a 
Scrub  Bull. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO 


Booklet  B  1 
gives  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  keep- 
ing  a  pure 
bred  sire  at 
the  head  of 
your  herd. 

Sale  List  B19 
tells  how  you 
may  secure  a 
butter  bred 
bull  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  If  interested  write  for  them. 
Bee  advertisements  on  page  5,  62  and  76. 


WINTERGREEN  HILL  FARM, 

SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


Wliite  Plains,  UNT.  Y. 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


BRIARCLIFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEAU. 

BRIAKCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
great  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  ,  are  of  the  finest. 

Specialty — Young  Bulls  from  this  great  sire. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHILES  and  Standard-Bred 
BLACK  MINOKCAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES 
HWCorrespondence  solicited. 

I..  E.  ORTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 
a  B.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


JERSEYS 

old. 


Five  Reg.  Bulls;  7  Reg.  Heifers;  Solid 
color;  St.  Lambert  strain;  2tol0months 
J.  ALDUS  HERR  Lancaster,  Pa. 


GNAGEY  FARM 


Jerseys  and  Berkshires  are  fine.  They  are  sold  on  ap- 
nroval.  Write  for  nedigrees  at  once. 


f®»  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Balia, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DEIXHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio, 


Holstein  bull  calves,  scotch  conies,  spayed 
Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


rtOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  STOCK, 

Calves  for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  1 
prices  and  breeding.  W.  W.  CHENEY ,  Manlius 


— Heifer  and 
and  B u il 
Write  for  list 


st  giving 
ius,N.Y 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCKE8T  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berhshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
_  satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money/ 
"HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

>  Concise  Catalogue  from  ' 

PINELAND  INCU3AT0R  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  R.  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


20  YEAR  GVARANTEE 

Goes  with  the  old  original 
Prairie  State  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  uses  them  exclusively. 
Have  won  382  first  prizes.  Our 
free  catalog  interests  poultry 
raisers.  Send  for  it. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  C0.;j 
Homer  City,  Pa. _ 


Berkshire  Sows  Bred  for  April  Farrow. 

Sixteen  head  of  sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  April,  1904, 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  Berkshire  fancier. 
Six  of  the  number  are  a  year  old,  and  have  produced 
fine  litters  In  September.  Also,  40  September  farrowed 
Pigs.  Tabulated  pedigrees,  certificates  of  registry 
and  transfer  of  ownership  go  with  each  individual 
sold.  j.  B.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Jersey  Red  Pigs  and  Hogs  will  fatten  at  any  age 

They  Produce  the  Finest  Kind  of  Meat 
8ows,  Boars  and  Pigs  for  sale.  Catalogue  Free 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  B«“  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


OHIO  FARM  BLRKSHIRES 

Sows  bred,  Boars  flt  for'service.  Fall  Pigs— all  of  good 
quality  and  breeding.  M.  L.  BBNHAM.  Le  Roy,  O. 


VICTOR 

Incubators 


are  truthfully  pictured  and  their 
actual  working  told  in  about  30 
of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 

_  gives  information  about  the 

chicken  business.  We  begin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
it  with  the  marketing  of  the  fowls.  There’s  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  incubators  are  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  count  on 
hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  back  if  not  al  1  we  claim . 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  is  free.  Just  say  “Send  Victor 
Book”  and  we’ll  do  it.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill, 


ftUCCTCD  lllll IT C  Bargains.  6U«  Sows  bred,  ‘J 
UllkO  I  Lll  vv  Kill  C  mos.  to  3  yrs.  old,  $15  to  $4U. 
10  Ser.  Boars  Cheap.  N.  P.  KERSHNKR,  Ansonia,  O. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  'S.TZ 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale.1 
MEADOW  BROOK  8TOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


HUMPHREYS  BROODER 


is  different  from  others.  Always 
lelean.  No  crowding.  Send  to- 
?day  for  free  Poultry  Book. 

Humphrey,  •  opp  St.  Factory.  Joliet,  III. 


Our  Remarkable 

Incubator  Book 


First  of  all,  get  this  book.  No  matter  wliat  other  makers  you  write  for  a  catalog— write  us 
too.  We  will  send  you  the  best  book  of  all — written  by  the  man  who  knows  most  about  incu¬ 
bators.  The  book  is  our  catalog— that  is  why  we  send  it  free.  But  it  is  more  than  a  catalog. 
It  tells  all  that  an  incubator  should  be  and  why.  It  is  so  clear  that  you  will  understand  the 
subject  as  well  as  the  man  who  wrote  it — the  man  who  has  spent  22  years  in  perfecting  the 
Racine  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Write  today  for  it.  Warehouses— Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wis. 
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WHAT  AILS  THE  HOGS?. 

I  have  about  80  hogs  of  various  ages  in 
different  sections  or  pens  of  a  new  hog- 
house.  where  hogs  never  lived  before.  The 
house  is  cleaned  frequently,  twice  or  thrice 
a  week,  and  new  oat  straw  bedding  put  in, 
and  also  unslaked  lime  strewn  around  the 
door.  Hogs  seem  to  eat  this  lime.  I  have 
been  feeding  corn  liberally  for  three 
months  or  so,  since  pasture  gave  out. 
Lately  I  noticed  some  of  the  hogs  not  do¬ 
ing  well;  seemed  to  shiver  and  looked  wet 
as  if  lying  in  manure;  they  grow  weak 
and  breathe  hard.  I  killed  one  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  skin  which  I  found  to  be  all 
cracked,  and  came  off  in  pieces  with  the 
hair;  no  diarrhoea  was  noticed.  I  have 
put  lice  powder  on  all,  but  found  no  lice 
on  them.  .They  have  had  fine  attention 
and  good  food  and  water,  and  I  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for  the  trouble  unless  it  might  be 
the  eating  of  lime.  j.  w.  h. 

South  Haven,  Mich. 

The  oat  straw  is  the  cause  of  a  part  at 
least  of  the  trouble.  For  some  reason 
it.  is  unfit  to  bed  swine  with.  It  is  much 
softer  than  wheat  straw,  absorbs  mois¬ 
ture  very  easily,  and  heats  and  decays 
as  easily.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
keep  a  hoghouse  free  from  moisture  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  keep  oat  straw 
from  getting  damp.  Then  I  suspect  the 
ventilation  is  not  right,  causing  the 
moisture  thrown  out  by  the  animals  to 
congeal  on  their  bodies,  walls  of  the 
pens  and  over  head  on  the  ceiling,  caus¬ 
ing  a  damp  air  all  the  time.  Air  should 
circulate  freely  over  the  animals,  but  no 
wind  or  gale  should  be  allowed  to  strike 
them.  J.  W.  H.  does  not  say  what  he 
feeds  besides  corn;  there  should  be  oth¬ 
er  feeds  not  so  heating  in  their  nature; 
middlings  mixed  with  clover  leaves  or 
finely-cut  clover,  a  good  strong  supply 
each  day,  the  hay  or  leaves  making  the 
larger  portion  of  the  ration.  In  fact 
about  all  of  the  latter  they  will  eat  up 
clean.  As  an  appetizer  the  hay  needs  a 
little  middlings  mixed  with  it,  the  whole 
dampened;  better  if  soaked  over  night 
if  it  can  be  done  without  freezing.  If 
the  skins  of  the  hogs  are  sore  or  in  an 
unhealthy  condition  they  can  be  very 
much  helped  by  washing  with  a  prepara¬ 
tion  like  Zenoleum.  Dilute  the  liquid 
according  to  printed  instructions,  and 
sprinkle  the  hogs  well  once  a  week  till 
their  skins  again  assume  a  healthy  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  hogs  should  have  lots 
to  exercise  in  and  the  freedom  to  take 
it  when  they  wish,  john  m.  jamison. 


MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

A  Hard  Milking  Heifer. 

I  have  a  promising  young  heifer  that 
had  her  first  calf  about  two  months  ago. 
She  is  all  right  except  that  she  milks  very 
hard.  Her  teats  are  large  for  a  heifer, 
but  the  stream  of  milk  is  very  small,  and 
it  is  enough  to  tire  one  out  to  get  the  milk. 
Is  there  any  way  to  mend  matters? 

Torrington,  Conn.  e.  s.  b. 

A  good  veterinarian  will  fix  your 
heifer  all  right.  He  will  have  an  in¬ 
strument  called  a  bistoury  and  with  this 
will  slightly  cut  the  muscle  called 
sphincter,  located  at  base  of  the  teat  that 
closes  the  opening  so  tightly  that  it  is 
hard  to  milk  the  heifer.  We  have  known 
a  farmer  to  do  this  himself  with  a  sharp 
sniall-bladed  knife,  but  the  risk  of  over¬ 
doing  it  is  more  in  our  opinion  than 
would  be  the  cost  of  a  veterinarian’s 
visit.  We  only  wish  there  was  a  cure 
for  short-teated  cows.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  dispose  of  some  extra  good 
cows  whose  only  fault  was  short  teats. 

Sore  Teats;  Barn  Ventilation. 

1.  For  the  past  year  we  have  been  having 
trouble  with  the  cows,  their  teats  becoming 
hard  and  inflamed;  that  is,  the  lining  of 
the  teat,  and  at  the  end  seems  to  be  very 
hard,  almost  impossible  to  get  the  milk 
out.  Four  or  five  have  lost  the  teat  en¬ 
tirely.  The  trouble  does  not  affect  more 
than  one  teat  on  the  cow  at  a  time.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  to  do  to  relieve  the 
trouble?  2.  Can  you  give  me  any  plan  to 
ventilate  a  barn  to  get  rid  of  the  foul  air? 
I  he  barn  has  cellar  stables  where  cows  are 
kePt-  j.  s. 

Sussex,  N.  J. 

1.  Three  or  four  years  ago  we  had 
quite  a  number  of  cows  with  the  trou¬ 


ble  you  mention  and  with  one  possible 
exception  all  were  cured  by  rubbing  in 
after  each  milking  vaseline  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  carbolic  acid  in  it,  at  the  base  of  the 
teat  and  at  the  opening  where  most  of 
the  trouble  seems  to  lie.  We  heard  a 
veterinary  lecturer  showing  how  to  cure 
this  with  a  large  plug  to  open  the  teat, 
but  we  would  have  had  to  spoil  the  teat 
to  enter  it.  Do  not  use  a  milking  tube 
if  you  can  possibly  avoid  it.  Your 
chances  will  be  much  lessened  of  a  cure 
if  you  do.  This  disease  seems  to  be  con¬ 
tagious  and  would  advise  milking  cows 
so  troubled  last,  or  at  least  thoroughly 
wash  the  hands  before  milking  healthy 
cows.  2.  A  basement  stable  barn  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  having  space 
for  at  least  50  cows,  has  been  ventilat¬ 
ed  the  past  Winter  so  that  the  air  seems 


sweet  and  fresh  all  the  time  by  putting 
in  two  flues  two  feet  square,  made  prac¬ 
tically  airtight  from  matched  boarding 
and  setting  them  so  they  start  about  a 
foot  above  the  stable  floor  and  extend 
upward  to  the  roof  and  project  three  or 
four  feet.  A  little  roof  over  the  venti¬ 
lator  keeps  out  snow  or  rain.  A  hand¬ 
kerchief  held  near  the  opening  is  strong¬ 
ly  drawn  towards  the  opening  of  the 
shaft,  showing  the  forcible  upward  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  air.  This  opening  is  placed 
near  the  floor  so  that  the  impure  air 
which  is  heavier  will  be  taken  out  by 
the  strong  draft  first.  This  shaft  should 
extend  up  through  the  roof  that  the  foul 
air  may  escape  outside  of  the  barn.  To 
admit  fresh  air  so  that  it  will  not  chill 
the  cows  or  immediately  be  drawn  into 
the  ventilator  before  serving  its  purpose 
several  small  square  boxes  are  made 
and  set  in  the  side  of  the  barn  like 
studding  with  an  opening  into  the  box 
from  the  outside  near  the  bottom  of  the 
stable  and  an  opening  into  the  barn  at 
the  top  of  the  stable.  Thus  there  is  a 
current  of  pure  air  constantly  entering 
into  the  barn  without  injury  to  the 
cows,  and  as  fast  as  it  becomes  impure 
is  drawn  up  outside.  By  having  some 
traps  in  the  shafts  to  open  or  close  the 
temperature  can  be  controlled  in  very 
windy  weather.  This  plan  can  be  made 
to  work  in  almost  any  barn  by  anyone 
handy  with  tools. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


During  this  month,  if  you  will  write 
giving  statement  of  symptoms  and 
conditions. 


OR.HESS^ 

The  Eminent  Veterinarian, 

Will  Prescribe  FREE 


tor  any  of  your  ailine  animals. 
This  service  would  likely  cost  you 
a  good  many  dollars  if  secured  in 
the  usual  way.  Absolutely  no 
charge— send2c  stamp  for  reply. 
Say  what  stock  you  have— how 
many  head  of  each— what 
stock  food  you  have  used, 
and  mention  this  paper. 

DR.  HESS  A  CLARK, 
i  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Dr.  Heal  Stock  Food. 


Why  Take  Chances 

IN  BUYING  A 

CREAM  SEPARATOR? 


WHY  BUY  a  second  or  third-class  Cream 
Separator  merely  because  it  is  well  adver¬ 
tised  or  some  agent  talks  well  for  it  to  earn 
a  fat  commission  for  himself? 

Every  well  informed  buyer  knows  that  the  De 
Laval  machines  are  in  a  first  class  by  themselves. 
The  original  machines,  improvements  have  always 
kept  them  well  in  the  lead.  Other  machines  are 
merely  cheaper  made  imitations  and  partial  copies 
to  the  extent  expired  patents  make  possible. 

But  other  machines  lack  the  patent  protect  fea¬ 
tures  necessary  to  perfect  separation,  slow  speed 
and  easiest  running,  and  are  so  poorly  made  as  to 
surely  not  last  half  as  long  while,  moreover,  the  De 
Laval  machines  are  cheapest  in  proportion  to 
actual  capacity. 

So  why  take  any  chances  ?  Send  for  a  De  Laval 
catalogue  and  the  name  of  nearest  local  agent. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  I  I  Drumm  St.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  mcDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


■-».  .mci  ii  m  — o— 

|  Your  Cows  Will  Pay 

bigger  profits  and  you  will  have 
an  easier  time  of  it  if  you  use  an 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator, 

the  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  long- 
lived.  no-repairs  machine.  Our  book  shows 
why  it  pays  you  better  than  any  other. 
May  we  send  you  a  free  copy? 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  Ills. 


S  I  1-  o  s 

«  904, 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood. 

un\l/  to  build,  plant,  fill  and 
II  U  It  feed  Your  post  office  ad* 
dress  calls  for  free  illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  on  silos  and  silage  and  |f  m  n  \a) 
many  things  you  should  h  h  U  VV 

Kalamazoo  Tank  St  Silo  Co. 
Michigan. 


SHARPLES 
BllIAR! 
lAIRYl 

separator 

Entirely  different 
from  any  otHer 
sepe.ra.rtor:  more 
simple,  durable,  con¬ 
venient,  safe  and  effi¬ 
cient.  That  is  why  the  de¬ 
mand  for 

THE  TUBULAR 

Is  so  great  and  why  Sharp's*  Separator  Work* 

Isthe  largestinthe  world.  ExaminetheTnbularand 
you  will  buy  no  other.  Write  for  free  catalog  No.  163 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 
Chicago,  III.  Westchester,  Pa. 


Test  It 


before  buying. 


1  fi  t  fails  to  prove  its  exi  si¬ 
lence  the 


American 

can  be  returned  to  us.  The  record  is  that  i  t 
satisfies.  Not  sold  on  talk,  but  on  trial. 
Write  today  for  catalogue.  Mailed  free. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  1066,  Bainbrldge,  N.  Y. 


Barren  Cows 

j  write  for  Moore  Bros., V.S. 

Uireu  Pamphlet  Alhanv.  N  V 


■  |  |"X  p*  Jft  I  >1  |  Jft  ft]  r\  >s  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  pro- 

II  I-  I  I  R  A  I  IM  rl  J  LAllU  ductive  land.  By  using  tile  you  get  rid  orthe 

1  ■  ^  1  surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil- 

Bfkboth  necessary  to  best  results  In  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
ftU  OAI  lun  "ELI  IT  I  DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 

and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops- Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write  for 
- - a.  j5hNH..’' - - - -  ’■ 


what  you  want  and  prices.  JC 


•  JACKSON  76  Third  A ve.  Albany. N  Y 


HUBBARD’S 


FERTILIZER  FOR  OATS  AND  TOP-DRESSING 

The  Famous  Haymaker 

There  are  many  Imitations  offered.  The  Black  Diamond  is  on  every  bag  of  the  genuine. 

Our  book,  •‘Hubbard's  Fertilizers  for  1904,"'  sent  free  to  any  address. 

THE  ROQERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

MAKERS  OF 

Hubbard’s  “Black  Diamond”  Fertilizers. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
erder,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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The  Vermont  dairy  school  needs  a  new  building. 
The  school  has  earned  a  home  and  has  a  right  to  it. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  erect  this  building.  Some 
States,  like  some  men,  apparently  need  to  have  their 
duties  rubbed  in  from  the  outside  at  times.  The  Ver¬ 
mont  Dairymen’s  Association  recently  called  for  a 
State  appropriation  by  “unanimous  and  rising  vote.” 
That’s  good,  but  they  must  stand  up  and  be  counted 
in  a  more  forcible  way  if  they  expect  to  get  that 
building.  Make  it  an  issue!  Keep  talking  about  it. 
Churn  it  out  of  the  Legislature.  Keep  at  it! 

* 

Let  us  understand  about  this  robin  and  fruit  strug¬ 
gle.  Fruit  growers  do  not  want  to  exterminate  the 
robins.  They  would  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  kill 
them.  What  they  want  to  do  is  to  protect  their  prop¬ 
erty.  We  feel  sure  that  some  robins,  if  not  all,  have 
changed  their  food  habits,  and  that  they  eat  far  more 
cultivated  fruit  than  they  are  worth.  That  being  so 
the  owners  of  the  fruit  are  quite  justified  in  driving 
away  or  destroying  such  birds.  Let  no  one  fear  that 
the  robin  will  be  exterminated.  He  is  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  himself!  If  as  the  naturalists  say,  the 
bird  lives  mostly  on  insects  and  wild  fruits  he  will 
not  suffer  if  driven  from  the  fruit  garden. 

• 

Shall  we  pull  out  the  frozen  peach  trees  or  cut 
them  back  to  start  a  new  head?  For  young  trees  bad¬ 
ly  frosted,  the  weight  of  testimony  seems  to  favor 
pulling  and  replanting.  This  is  a  case  where  judg¬ 
ment  is  required,  and  no  man  acquires  judgment 
through  print  alone.  Our  own  trees  are  not  yet  badly 
injured  but  they  have  had  all  the  long-continued  cold 
that  is  good  for  them.  Mr.  Mead  is  right  in  advising 
a  new  beginner  to  go  to  the  best  grower  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  offer  to  pay  him  for  information.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  acts  as  a  middleman  between  the  man  who 
doesn’t  know  and  the  man  who  does.  Of  course  a 
man  in  your  orchard  with  a  pruning  knife  can  tell  you 
more  than  he  ever  could  with  a  pen. 

* 

Latest  advices  from  Albany  indicate  that  there 
will  be  some  legislation  in  regard  to  the  Experiment. 
Station.  It  will  not  be  destructive,  but  will  rather 
make  the  Station  stronger.  For  example,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  be 
made  a  permanent  member  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  this  would  be  a  wise 
move.  We  think  it  would  strengthen  the  Board.  We 
also  think  it  will  be  well,  later  on,  to  let  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  take  charge  of  what  may  be 
called  the  police  duties  of  the  Station — that  is,  the 
enforcement  of  the  fertilizer  and  feed  laws.  Much  of 
the  Department’s  work  in  prosecuting  offenders  is 
based  on  chemical  analysis  of  various  products.  The 
Station  might  well  do  much  of  this  work,  for  it  is 
evident  that  a  station  analysis  would  carry  great 
weight.  The  Station  may  well  prepare  the  evidence 
in  this  way  while  the  Department  acts  as  policeman. 
If  this  can  be  done  without  interfering  with  the 
fundamental  principles  which  must  govern  the  Sta¬ 
tion,  we  think  there  would  be  a  mutual  advantage  for 
Station  and  Department.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn 
that  leading  men  in  the  Legislature  have  been  willing 
and  anxious  to  do  what  seemed  best  for  the  farmers. 
No  fault  can  be  found  with  their  attitude  since  the 
farmers  approached  them  fairly  and  made  their 
wishes  clear.  Of  course,  no  one  imagines  that  any 


such  result  could  have  been  reached  if  the  farmers 
had  remained  silent  and  taken  no  hand  in  the  discus¬ 
sion.  We  still  believe,  as  we  always  have,  that  farm¬ 
ers  can  obtain  any  public  measure  that  is  honest  and 
fair  if  they  will  make  their  wishes  clear  and  keep  at 
it  without  losing  heart. 

Your  well-educated  scientific  man  is  often  untaught 
in  practical  things.  Here  is  an  illustration.  A  milk¬ 
man  wished  to  make  “certified  milk”  and  asked  the 
medical  authorities  what  he  must  do  to  earn  their 
guarantee.  One  scientific  man  who  knew  nothing 
about  farming  said  that  all  the  liquid  manures  must 
be  piped  from  the  stable  and  thrown  away.  This  man 
did  not  realize  that  by  doing  this  the  farmer  would 
lose  more  than  half  the  fertilizing  value  of  his  ma¬ 
nure.  While  this  would  be  one  way  of  getting  rid  of 
some  “germs”  it  was  the  most  wasteful  plan  that 
could  be  thought  of.  The  scientific  man  finally  saw 
the  point  and  a  better  plan  was  found  for  handling 
the  manure  so  as  to  save  its  plant  food.  We  speak  of 
this  to  show  that  our  scientific  friends  will  make  no 
mistake  in  going  to  those  who  can  mix  practice  with 
their  theory  before  they  lay  down  cast-iron  rules. 

• 

It  will  surprise  farmers  to  know  how  much  "cer¬ 
tified”  milk  is  sold  in  this  city  at  10  cents  per  quart 
and  over.  A  few  years  ago  2,000  quarts  per  day  was 
the  limit — now  more  than  20,000  quarts  are  handled, 
with  the  demand  far  ahead  of  the  supply.  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Commissioner  Wieting  is  shipping  this  milk 
to  New  York  from  Cobleskill,  thus  showing  that  it 
is  not  a  business  for  local  dairymen  entirely.  From 
the  time  S.  Francisco,  of  New  Jersey,  started  this  idea 
and  name  there  have  been  great  changes  in  the  trade 
in  high-class  milk.  Efforts  will  be  made  this  year  to 
change  the  agricultural  law  in  New  York  so  as  to 
protect  those  who  make  “certified”  milk.  Such  milk 
must  carry  a  certificate  from  an  authorized  medical 
authority  before  it  can  carry  the  name.  We  doubt 
whether  such  a  law  could  be  enforced,  but  it  shows 
what  is  coming  in  the  milk  business.  There  is  no 
greater  farming  opening  anywhere  than  this  sale  of 
“certified”  milk  to  those  who  have  the  capital,  pa¬ 
tience  and  skill  to  make  it. 

*  f 

Many  farmers  have  had  a  dull  and  hard  Winter. 
The  fearful  cold  has  prevented  them  from  doing  their 
usual  work  and  has  made  the  season  lonely  and  dis¬ 
agreeable.  They  would  not  complain  if  they  could 
know  how  workmen  in  town  and  city  have  been  do¬ 
ing.  If  a  farmer  cannot  work  as  he  would  like  he  at 
least  has  his  home,  and  if  he  has  been  thrifty  there  is 
fuel  and  food  on  hand.  When  the  town  workman 
loses  his  job  his  cash  expenses  still  go  on,  and  he 
must  eat  into  his  little  savings.  This  Winter  has 
been  cough  on  the  mechanic.  He  has  lost  many  days 
at  his  trade,  and  his  income  has  been  cut  down.  The 
cost  of  fuel  and  rent  have  been  high  and  there  has 
been  little  left  for  food  and  clothing.  Let  a  farmer 
who  thinks  his  life  is  lonely  and  hard  come  to  the  city 
this  Winter  and  see  how  workmen  are  living,  and  he 
would  be  very  thankful  that  he  had  a  farm  to  go  back 
to.  If  we  hunt  for  them  we  can  find  things  about 
farm  life  that  are  not  just  what  we  would  like,  but 
if  we  could  see  city  life  as  we  see  our  own  we  would 
be  very  slow  to  change. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  have  a  grievance,  and  are 
going  to  work  in  the  right  way  to  remove  it.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  a  pure  food  law  designed  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  colored  oleo  and  other  fraudulent  foods.  Per¬ 
sons  who  violated  this  law  were  tried  and  convicted, 
but  Judge  S.  H.  Miller,  of  Mercer  County,  instead  of 
sentencing  them  as  he  should  have  done,  suspended 
sentence — that  is,  let  them  go  free  without  punish¬ 
ment.  His  object  in  doing  this  evidently  was  to  bring 
the  law  into  contempt  and  show  a  way  in  which  such 
offenders  might  escape.  If  this  example  should  be 
followed  by  other  judges,  of  course  the  law  would 
prove  a  mere  farce,  and  neither  farmers  nor  consum¬ 
ers  would  have  fair  protection  against  fraud  in  food 
products.  The  farmers  do  not  intend  to  sit  idly  by 
and  see  this  wrong  carried  on.  Here  is  part  of  a  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner  are  respectfully  urged  to  carefully  inves¬ 
tigate  the  matter,  and  if  it  is  found  that  Judge  Miller  has 
taken  a  position  which  is  contrary  to  law,  as  well  as  to 
the  dairy  interests  and  the  protection  of  public  health; 
that  they  shall,  without  delay,  appeal  to  the  proper  legal 
tribunal  to  secure  such  aid  which  will  prevent  the  Mer¬ 
cer  County  judge,  or  other  members  of  the  judiciary  of 
the  State,  from  taking  an  attitude  concerning  the  Acts 
of  Assembly  which  are  not  only  revolutionary  in  char¬ 
acter  but  a  menace  to  public  health. 

Fourteen  leading  farmers  have  signed  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  are  sending  it  broadcast  over  the  State.  The 
State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Hon.  B.  H.  War¬ 
ren,  of  Harrisburg,  is  ready  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
the  farmers  intend  to  make  such  a  showing  in  his 


support  that  even  a  judge  will  be  forced  to  do  his 
duty.  The  thing  to  do  is  for  every  farmers’  associa¬ 
tion  to  pass  a  resolution,  and  every  farmer  to  write 
a  personal  letter  and  send  all  to  Mr.  Warren  at  once. 
Tell  him  that  you  demand  an  enforcement  of  the  pure 
food  laws,  and  endorse  his  efforts  to  obtain  it.  Come, 
that  is  the  way  to  do  business!  This  uprising  of 
farmers  in  defense  of  their  rights  is  the  most  encour¬ 
aging  thing  that  has  happened  in  years! 

* 

Our  people  are  warming  up  on  the  farmhouse  heat¬ 
ing  question.  It  is  high  time.  This  fearful  and  long- 
continued  cold  weather  has  caused  great  suffering. 
The  young  and  strong  can  keep  warm,  but  to  the  aged 
and  feeble  this  weather  is  like  a  sharp  knife.  Houses 
have  been  set  on  fire  by  stoves  crowded  beyond  their 
capacity  in  the  hope  of  heating  the  house.  In  some 
cases  the  farm  family  is  driven  into  two  or  three 
rooms  for  comfort — the  rest  of  the  house  being  aban¬ 
doned  except  for  sleeping.  The  farm  family  ought  to 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  entire  house  in  comfort.  Hot 
water  or  steam  will  enable  them  to  do  it.  The  cost  is 
considerable,  but  there  are  many  cases  where  a  farm¬ 
er  can  afford  to  heat  his  house  properly  rather  than 
to  invest  his  money  in  stocks  or  bonds  that  he  knows 
nothing  about. 

Enforcement  of  the  pure-food  laws  in  New  York 
has  driven  some  strange  birds  from  cover.  We  re¬ 
cently  saw  in  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Albany 
a  tumbler  containing  a  small  piece  of  comb  honey 
floating  in  a  mass  of  corn  syrup.  It  was  labeled 
“corn  honey” — and  was  marked  “comb  honey  25  per 
cent,  corn  syrup  75  per  cent.”  In  former  years  much 
of  this  mixture  was  undoubtedly  sold  as  pure  honey. 
The  new  law  has  not  driven  it  from  the  market,  but 
compels  the  manufacturers  to  mark  it  and  sell  it  for 
what  it  is.  Now,  if  a  buyer  wants  to  buy  corn  syrup 
he  may  do  so  without  being  obliged  to  pay  honey 
prices  for  it  So-called  “flavoring  extracts”  and  other 
materials  are  being  marked  in  the  same  way,  and 
thus  the  law  seems  to  be  working  in  the  interests  of 
both  producer  and  consumer.  Agents  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  once  found  a  brand  of  “canned  tomatoes”  which 
consisted  of  stewed  pumpkin  colored  with  aniline 
dye  and  mixed  with  seeds  from  a  catsup  factory.  We 
would  like  to  see  what  “analysis”  the  manufacturers 
would  put  on  that!  The  theory  of  a  pure-food  law  is 
first  to  establish  a  fair  standard  of  purity — what  a 
certain  food  ought  to  contain — and  then  to  hold  deal¬ 
ers  up  to  the  standard.  They  may  get  so  far  along 
some  day  as  to  tell  us  how  much  juice  a  good  eating 
apple  ought  to  contain!  Where  will  our  old  friend 
Ben  Davis  be  then? 


BREVITIES. 

We  haven’t  seen  any  bluebirds  yet! 

The  objector’s  talk  is  tainted  with  ’taint  so. 

Serve  the  interests  of  the  boss  by  conserving  them. 

Oh.  what  a  hole  Jack  Frost  is  making  in  the  hay  mow! 

Want  to  know  how  to  make  the  world  better?  Live  so 
that  every  day’s  example  is  a  sermon! 

You  will  see  on  page  154  what  a  contribution  to  the 
brook  the  farmer  makes  who  lets  the  rain  soak  through 
the  manure. 

There  is  one  thing  the  cold  weather  is  doing  for  us— 
holding  the  plant  food  in  the  manure  pile  tight,  so  that  it 
can’t  run  away. 

A  good  part  of  western  farmers’  institutes  is  a  prize 
contest  for  best  ears  of  corn.  We  might  well  have  similar 
contests  in  the  East. 

While  of  course  we  do  not  set  The  R.  N.-Y.  up  as  a 
target  to  shoot  at,  we  are  always  glad  to  receive  honest 
criticism  and  comment. 

“Say  nothing  but  saw  wood.”  That  advice  is  always 
good.  Desire  to  talk  will  often  gnaw— but  words  will 
seldom  grease  your  saw! 

Prof.  Alwood  comes  back  with  facts  about  his  tree 
paint.  Is  this  a  case  where  the  scientist  beat  the  prac¬ 
tical  men  at  their  own  game? 

When  you  get  ready  to  blow  your  own  horn  stop  and 
think  that  it  will  be  easier  to  crawl  out  through  the  large 
end  than  through  the  small  one. 

We  may  think  the  weather  cold,  but  readers  in  Mani¬ 
toba  tell  of  continued  “spells”  of  from  36  to  43  degrees 
below  zero.  Such  people  seem  cheerful  as  larks,  too. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  farmers  in  the  Middle 
South  have  been  unable  to  do  any  Winter  plowing.  When 
Spring  opens  they  will  be  further  behind  with  their  work 
than  northern  farmers. 

Will  some  of  our  readers  tell  us  about  a  handy  device 
to  help  one  mail  saw  wood  with  a  cross-cut  saw?  We 
generally  strike  some  one  who  is  able  to  answer  any  prac¬ 
tical  question.  How  can  you  get  more  power  to  your 
arm  with  a  cross-cut  saw? 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Veterinary 
Association,  held  at  Hartford,  February  2,  a  resolution 
was  passed  denouncing  in  strong  language  a  so-called 
veterinary  association  located  in  London,  Canada,  which 
it  is  said  grants  veterinary  diplomas  to  anyone  who  can 
raise  the  necessary  fee  of  $25.  These  diplomas  being  nice¬ 
ly  got  up  and  well  worded  look  well  on  the  wall  of  a 
room,  but  don’t  give  a  very  thorough  knowledge  of  veter¬ 
inary  science  to  an  ignorant  stable  boy  who  for  $25  can 
pose  as  “some  pumpkins.” 
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DON’T 


BEGIN  WORK  IN  THE  VINEYARD 


without  writing  us  the  number  and  size  of  stakes  and  posts  you  mean  to  set.  We'll  refund  the  postage 
you  spend  and  show  you  how  to  save  money  and  labor  on  the  job. 


BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  CO.,  108  Greenwich  St.  New  York 


THE  YORK  Improved  Weeder 

The  flexibility  of  the  teeth  is  the  important  thing  in  a  weeder.  The  York  Improved 
Weeder  has  teeth  of  square  spring  steel  with  round  points.  These  teeth  have 
great  flexibility,  and  being  narrow  in  the  body  they  do  not  whip  or  bruise  the 
IT rm  growing  plants  as  flat  teeth  do.  This  style  also  allows  more  clearance  and 
I  l  prevents  clogging.  Our  square  teeth  do  not  break.  The  frame  is  made  of 
I  I  strong  flexible  angle  steel  and  handles  and  shafts  are  adjustable.  Send  for 

l  l  free  circular.  The  Spangler  Corn  Planters  and  Grain  Drills  are  the  best  for  ■ 

,  you  to  use.  SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  501  Queen  St.,  York,  Pa.  <•! 


IRON  AGE 

IMPLEMENTS 


Labor  Saved = Profit  Made 

The  factors  that  control  the  farmers’  profit 
are  only  two — work  and  weather.  He  can’t 
control  the  weather;  he  can  control  the  work. 


No.  0  Iron  Age 
Combined  Double 
and  Single  Wheel 
Hoe,  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder 


give  the  operator  every  possible  mechanical  advan¬ 
tage  at  his  work.  They  will  earn  many  times  their 
.  cost  because  they  more  than  double  the  results  of 
a  given  amount  of  labor.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
these  tools.  Write  for  New  Iron  Age  Book,  and  let 
us  tell  you  more  about  them. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  103  Grenlocli,  N.  J. 


Improved  Robbins*  Potato  Planter 


Stitched 
with  “ 


SEND  NO  MONEY  WITH  ORDER. 

Wo  havo  advertised  In  The  Rural  New  Yorker  many  years,  and  have  found  their  sub* 
scrlbers  among  our  very  best  customers,  and  to  be  conscientious  and  responsible.  We 
are  therefore  going  to  make  to  the  subscribers  of  this  paper  one  of  the  most  liberal  proposi¬ 
tions  ever  made,  which  is  as  follows:  This  offer  will  not  bemade  again.  Order  now. 

#  ccun  un  MHNPY  a<*out*ndsond,ttousBStateniim,,erofincliesaround 

**"■■**  n\M  muntl  the  body  at  chest,  close  up  under  arms,  over  vest,  also  number 
arPun(*  body  at  waist  just  above  the  hips,  number  of  inches  around  body  at 
(hips)  largest  part,  also  length  of  pants  leg  inside  seam,  from  tight  in  crotch  to  heel, 
gSfe^and  we  will  send  you  by  express  this  rnrr  When  it  arrives  at  your  express  of- 
nandsome  black  or  dark  blue  suit  ■  VI CC  flee  examine  it  carefully,  try  it  on, 
and  ir  you  And  it  exactly  as  represented  by  us,  strictly  all  wool,  made  in  the 
latest  style,  and  cut  for  season  of  1904.  to  be  a  better  fl  ttin  g  su  i  t,  better  made, 
k  more  serviceable,  morestylish,  and  better  in  every  way  than  any  suit  you 
can  buy  of  any  other  house  in  Chicago,  or  in  fact  from  anywhere  else, 
or  of  your  local  dealer  at  home  at  less  than  $14.00  to  $16.00,  pay  the  ex¬ 
press  agent  our  special  price  of  $5.95.  If  the  suit  does  not  prove  to  be 
exactly  what  you  want,  satisfacto  y  in  every  way,  equal  to  suits  that 
sell  everywhere  at  $14.00  to  $16.00,  then  ship  it  back  to  us  and  we  will 
pay  the  express  charges  both  ways.  Understand,  we  do  not  ask  you  to 
send  us  one  single  cent  with  the  order.  All  that  Is  necessary  to  do  Is  to 
snd  us  this  ad,  glvs  us  your  full  moasuremen .  aa  Indicated  above,  and 
say  whether  you  want  a  black  or  blue  auit,  and  we  will  ship  you  this  hand* 
some  suit  at  once.  Do  not  be  afraid  you  cannot  take  your  own  measure.  Do 
not  be  a  i  raid  the  suit  will  not  flt  you.  Take  your  measure  carefully  and  the  suit 
will  surely  flt  you  perfectly.  If  It  does  not  flt  perfectly,  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  la 
every  way,  and  the  biggest  bargain  you  have  ever  seen,  and  equal  to  suits  that  re¬ 
tail  every  where  from  $14.00  to  $16.00  you  need  not  pay  one  cent  or  take  It  from  the 
express  otllce,  but  you  may  send  it  back  to  us,  we’ll  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

Our  15  Days  Trial  Proposition. 

Wear  this  handsome  suit  16  full  days.  In  the  meantime"  compare  It  with 
suit*  your  friends  have  bought  at  home  or  elsewhere,  and  if  you  do  not  flud 
our  suit  superior  in  quality,  style  and  tailoring,  and  general  makeup,  and  if 
it  is  not  worth  more  than  your  friends  have  paid  for  suits  at  $11.00  to  $1B.OO, 
return  it  to  us  and  we  will  refund  you  your  money,  and  pay  all  express  charges  so 
you  won  t  be  out  one  single  cent.  Ordertoday  and  wear  a  916.00  suit  at  95.96, 
THK  HANIKAMF  CIIIT  ,s  made  ol  a  fine  quality  all  wool  Cheviot,  black 
*5**.  nHIIHOWmE  OUII  ordarkbluo.  Say  what  color  you  want  when 
ordering.  The  coat  is  made  in  the  semi-military  fashion,  round  cut  sack,  like  illus¬ 
tration,  has  broad  padded  shoulders,  giving  the  shoulders  a  broad  dressy  effect: 
has  double  interlined  canvas  seir-sustafning  front,  is  neatly  lined  with  strong  farm¬ 
ers  satin,  lias  four  outside  and  one  inside  pocket,  vest  is  single  breasted,  made  in 
the  bestof  manner  with  notched  collar,  nicely  lined.  The  trouseis  are  made  full 
lu.m  'Y .  e*  c11^  °ver  the  latest  pattern.  This  is  a  suit  that  keeps  its  shape,  and 
will  give  the  wearer  the  very  best  service.  We  use  in  this  suit  better  linings, 
trimmings,  interlinings,  stiffening  and  finish,  than  any  other  maker.  We  employ 
nut  the  very  best  of  cutters  and  fitters,  and  we  guarantee  to  give  you  a  more 
Btyiisn,  a  better  made  suit  every  way,  shape  and  manner,  than  you  can  buy  any¬ 
where  else  without  paying  from  $14.00  to  $16.00. 

OUR  SPECIAL  PRICE  OF  $5.95  lining,  trimmings,  and  tailoring! 

we  aro  making  this  special  offer  merely  to  Introduce  our  clothing  In  your  vicinity 
wf  °*  our‘;»‘<'lo.Buea  In  the  hands  of  every  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

y  make  tins  extremely  low  price  because  of  our  extraordinary 

buyinP  ftud  manufacturing,  and  because  of  our  large  volume  of  busl- 

”nd  you  01,8  °*  our  largo  complete  catalogues)  or, 

....  ityou  prefer  a  suit  different  from  our  special  $5.1)5  suit,  as  described  above,  write  us  tor  our 

Clothing  catalogue  Staten  your  letter  the  kind  UADUIU  CB1ITII  Aft  All  A1HA  111  I 

of  suit  you  want  and  we  will  send  you  samples.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO*  ILL* 


Silk 


Buys 

a 

$16.00 

Suit. 

Order 

Now  or 

Write 

for  our 

Largo 

Free 

Catalog. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


CHAMPION 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  8.  A. 


Plow  and  Pulverizer 


FAR^cn  i  W-°  ^ave  jus*  one  request  to  make  of  you,  namely,  that  you  write  us  or  the  editor  of  your  paper,  giving 
*  either  one  your  reasons  why  it  will  not  pay  you  to  give  this  machine  a  trial.  REMEMBER,  the  editor  of 

your  own  paper  fully  believes  that  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  give  this  machine  a  trial.  What  do  you  take  the  paper  for,  any¬ 
way,  if  not  to  keep  you  posted  on  any  subject  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  you?  Thousands  of  you  have  said  many  times  that  you 
wished  someone  would  produce  a  first-class  two-horse  potato  digger,  but  we  have  three  machines  in  one — a  plow,  pulverizer  and 

digger.  Also  keep  in  mind  we  are  paying  out  our  good 
money  just  to  let  you  farmers  know  we  have  what  we 
believe  will  pay  you  to  use.  Now,  don’t  be  among  the 
number  to  say,  “No  Good”,  before  you  have  tested  it  in 
your  own  field.  All  we  or  your  editor  asks  is  for  every 
farmer  who  uses  a  plow  and  harrow  and  needs  a  first- 
class  digger  is  to  give  us  your  name  and  address. 

Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  Bonnerton,  North  Carolina,  July  8, 1903. 

York,  Pennsylvania. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  ray  check  which  is  to  pay  for  the  digger  shipped 
to  Mr.  J.  F.  Cowell,  Bayboro,  N.  C.  He  tells  me  that  he  is  very  much  pleased 
with  the  digger  and  that  those  who  saw  his  work  were  well  pleased. and  that 
lie  was  sure  he  could  sell  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  this  coming  spring,  and 
that  h«  would  want  another  for  his  fall  crop.  Mr.  Cowell  says  that  he  saved 
3c  per  bbl.  on  his  crop,  which  would  pay  foi  the  digger  alone. 

Yours  truly,  W.  H.  Whitley. 


Patent 
Allowed  and 
Others 
Applied  for. 


We  will  guarantee  our  two  great  agitating  forks  to  run  clear  in  any  soil  and  to  place  the  potatoes  on  top. 

O  D  C  |  A  I  The  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  have  the  exclusive  right  to  man- 

ufacture  our  Hallock  Flat  Tooth  Weeder  for  the  Eastern  and  Southern  terri¬ 
tory.  The  Janesville  Machine  Co.,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  have  the  same  rights  for  the  Western  territory. 

Our  friends  will  therefore  have  no  difficulty  iu  securing  this  well  known  and  valuable  machine.  The 
patents  have  been  fully  sustained  by  five  different  Circuit  Courts. 

a  9°ot*>active, responsible,  energetic  Agent  in  every  section  of  the  country  to  handle  the 
Ideal  .  First  machine  in  each  locality  sold  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  We  protect  our  agents. 

The  wise  man  will  surely  act  quickly  for  territory  on  this  machine  will  be  eagerly  sought  for. 

Write  for  circulars  and  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  our  Digger.  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  800,  YORK,  PA. 

If  you  will  give  us  your  name  and  address  we  will  send  you  an  elegent  32-page  catalogue — a  treatise  on  Potato  and  Corn  Culture. 


Fast  Woodstock.  Conn.,  Sept.  25,  1903. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  A  Sons,  York,  l’ennsylvania. 

Dear  Sirs:— I.ast  night  we  had  a  heavy  shower  and  this 
morning  the  ground  is  wet.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
got  the  digger  from  the  depot  at  9:00  o'clock  and  now  at 
10:30  wo  have  it  in  the  field  testing  it.  and  herewith  is  the 
result— my  cheek  to  pay  for  it,  and  two  more  sold,  \\  hich 
please  ship  at  onee.  If  I  could  have  had  an  idea  of  what 
was  coming  with  this  last  proposition  1  could  have  sold  at  least  a 
dozen.  Be  sure  and  save  this  territory  for  me  for  another  year,  for  the 
digger  now  is  right  and  we  can  get  the  trade. 

Yours  truly,  J.  F.  Chandler. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  January  4,  1904. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  York,  Pennsylvania, 

Gentlemen:— We  had  some  trouble  with  the  diggers,  owing  to  excessive 
rains  and  bad  conditions  of  the  soil,  but  where  the  ground  was  at  all  favorable 
the  work  was  just  perfect.  We  are  anticipating  a  line  trade  for  1904.  Weencloso 
our  check  for  *75.00  to  balance  the  account.  We  will  work  the  trade  this  coming 
seuson  and  will  have  the  trade  on  potato  diggers  in  this  territory.  We  will 
want  Lina  Couuty.  Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Emerson  &  Co. 

Johnstown,  Penna..  October  8th,  1903. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &Sons,  York.  Pennsylvania, 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  find  check  for  bill  of  September  10.  less  freight,  $72.89. 
Please  ship  one  Gilt  Edge  Digger  to 

L.  A.  MEYER,  Hooversville,  Penna. 

Via.  Somerset  &  Camb.  Branch 

Please  ship  the  above  at  once. 

You  might,  providing  you  can  ship  at  once,  send  me  one  “Success”  Jr., and 
one  "Gilt  Edge”  Digger.  1  am  sorry  now  I  did  not  get  three  of  each  sent  to  me 
two  weeks  ago.  I  could  have  sold  them  had  I  had  them  here  in  the  North  part 
of  Somerset  and  the  South  of  Cambria  Counties. 

I  have  worked  up  quite  a  trade  on  the  Digger  and  will  want  25  or  35  next  year. 

A.  F.  Stutzman. 

These  testimonials  came  from  the  turn-over  principle  with  a  solid 
mold-board.  We  will  guarantee  our  pulverizing  mold-board  to  over¬ 
come  every  objection  found  in  the  solid  mold-board. 


I 
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£  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day 

A  RECIPE. 


Wouldst  thou  be  wretched? 

'Tis  an  easy  way; 

Think  but  of  self  and  self  alone,  all  day; 
'1  hink  of  thy  pain,  thy  grief,  thy  loss,  thy 
care — 

All  that  thou  hast  to  do,  or  feel,  or  bear. 
"  hink  of  thy  good,  thy  pleasure,  or  thy 
gain. 

Think  only  of  thyself— ’twill  not  be  vain. 

Wouldst  Ihou  be  happy?  Take  an  easy 
way; 

Think  of  those  round  thee— live  for  them 
all  day. 

Think  of  their  pain,  their  loss,  their  grief, 
their  care. 

All  that  they  have  to  do,  or  feel,  or  bear. 
Think  of  their  pleasure,  of  their  good,  their 
gain; 

Think  of  those  round  thee— it  will  not  be 

vain.  — Credit  Lost. 

• 

Apple  filling  for  layer  cake  can  be 
recommended.  Grate  a  large  sour  apple 
and  beat  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg  and 
a  cupful  of  sugar  until  the  mixture 
looks  like  whipped  cream  and  all  traces 
of  apple  have  disappeared.  A  spoon  is 
the  best  utensil  for  the  purpose.  The 
process  requires  time  and  patience.  As 
soon  as  it  begins  to  thicken  add  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  any  light  colored  jelly.  Fine¬ 
ly-ground  nuts  may  be  incorporated. 

* 

Instead  of  mashing  Winter  squash 
into  a  uniform  paste  after  boiling,  cut 
it,  into  cubes  about  an  inch  long  and 
half  an  inch  thick.  Boil  in  very  little 
water  (or  better  yet,  cook  in  a  steamer) 
until  tender,  drain  well  without  mash¬ 
ing,  put  a  piece  of  butter  into  the  sauce¬ 
pan,  and  stir  it  gently  through  the 
squash,  season  and  dish.  The  cubes  of 
squash  are  sightly  in  the  dish,  and  will 
be  found  much  drier  and  fuller  in  fla¬ 
vored  than  when  mashed. 

• 

Here  is  an  economical  left-over  that, 
carefully  made,  is  very  good.  Fry  a  tiny 
onion,  or  a  slice  or  two  of  ordinary  size, 
in  a  couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  fat.  Add 
two  or  three  slices  of  carrot  and  let 
them  brown.  Then  stir  in  a  cupful  of 
canned  tomatoes  and  half  a  cupful  of 
beef  stock  or  gravy.  If  stock  is  used  the 
mixture  should  be  thickened  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  flour.  Add  also  half  a  bayleaf  and  a 
couple  of  sprays  of  Summer  savory,  and 
simmer  the  stew  slowly  for  half  an  hour, 
so  that  it  may  be  permeated  with  the 
seasonings.  At  the  end  of  this  time  add 
the  cold  meat  from  a  shank  of  beef,  or 
any  “leftover,”  cut  in  small  pieces.  Sim¬ 
mer  very  slowly  for  five  or  10  minutes 
and  serve  hot,  after  dashing  in  a  little 
salt  and  pepper. 

* 

New  dress  linens  noted  are  semi¬ 
transparent,  but  almost  as  coarse  as 
crash,  with  a  pattern  of  stripes  or  plaid 
lines  formed  by  closer  weaving  in  the 
same  color.  They  are  seen  in  all  popu¬ 
lar  shades,  and  cost  37^  cents  a  yard 
single  width;  65  cents  double  width.  An¬ 
other  semi-transparent  wash  fabric  is 
mercerized  barege  at  37  cents  a  yard; 
its  texture  is  similar  to  the  flecked  cot¬ 
ton  etamine  sold  last  Summer.  Domes¬ 
tic  galatea,  in  stripes,  dots  and  'solid 
colors,  costs  15  cents  a  yard,  and  is  just 
the  right  material  to  make  “Buster 
Brown”  suits  for  small  boys,  and  Rus¬ 
sian  or  Peter  Thompson  dresses  for 
girls.  In  damp  or  muggy  weather,  when 
crisp  cottons  soon  lose  their  freshness, 
or  on  a  railway  journey  in  Summer,  the 
galatea  is  very  satisfactory.  Imported 
galatea  is  smoother  and  has  a  closer 
texture  than  the  domestic,  and  also  a 
wider  range  in  patterns  and  colors;  it 
costs  25  to  40  cents  a  yard.  Mercerized 
waistings  of  heavy  texture  are  sold  in 
great  variety  at  25  to  75  cents  a  yard; 
as  they  have  been  worn  all  Winter  they 
are  now  being  crowded  out  by  Spring 
goods.  The  very  high  prices  of  raw  cot¬ 
ton  make  one  think  that  all  these  goods 


will  see  an  advance  before  long,  so  it 
will  be  prudent  to  buy  as  early  in  the 
season  as  possible. 

* 

A  thankful  spirit  can  always  find 
something  to  be  grateful  for,  as  shown 
by  a  little  anecdote  in  Lippincott’s 
Magazine.  A  camp  meeting  was  in  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  wire-grass  region  of  Georgia. 
The  afternoon  service  was  conducted  by 
Uncle  Mose  Bradford,  an  exhorter  of 
deep  piety,  but  entirely  innocent  of  book 
learning.  He  took  for  his  text  on  this 
occasion  the  words  of  St.  Paul:  “For  I 
have  learned  in  whatsoever  state  I  am 
therewith  to  be  content.”  After  talking 
about  15  minutes  on  the  beauty  of  con¬ 
tentment  from  a  Christian’s  point  of 
view,  he  suddenly  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  “throw  the  meeting  open.” 
His  invitation  was:  “If  you’ve  got  any¬ 
thing  to  be  thankful  for,  git  up  and  say 
so.”  One  after  another  rose  and  spoke 
of  peace  and  contentment  under  circum¬ 
stances  that  seemed  impossible  judged 
from  a  worldly  standpoint.  Some  said 
they  were  thankful  for  things  they  had 
missed,  and  at  last  an  old  lady  arose, 
pushed  back  her  sunbonnet  and;  with  a 
beaming  countenance,  triumphantly  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Well,  Brother  Mose,  I  hain’t 
got  but  two  teeth,  but,  thank  God,  they 
hit!” 

* 

White  goods,  whether  for  underwear 
or  outside  use,  will  repay  study.  Many 
women  who  make  muslin  underwear 
never  think  of  using  anything  but  Lons¬ 
dale  muslin  or  cambric,  according  to  the 
quality  required.  We  much  prefer  Eng¬ 
lish  longcloth,  which  may  be  bought  in 
a  great  variety  of  grades.  It  is  soft-fin¬ 
ished,  without  dressing,  and  is  thus 
pleasant  to  work  on;  the  weave  is  very 
firm  and  smooth.  It  costs  from  10  to  20 
cents  a  yard,  and  may  also  be  bought  to 
advantage  by  the  piece  of  10  or  12  yards. 
A  nice  quality  for  most  undergarments 
costs  $1.10  or  $1.25  the  piece.  A  finer 
quality,  suited  for  corset  covers,  is  $1.40 
to  $1.65  a  piece.  The  higher-priced  long- 
cloth  is  as  fine  as  nainsook,  but  more 
opaque.  Elaborate  corset  covers  are 
usually  made  of  nainsook  or  batiste. 
Nainsook  at  18  or  20  cents  a  yard  is  very 
fine  and  soft,  but  in  our  experience  does 
not  wear  as  well  as  fine  longcloth.  In 
buying  nainsook,  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  required  should  be  designated,  as 
large  stores  keep  two  grades  in  the  same 
quality,  one  being  much  more  transpar¬ 


ent  than  the  other.  The  more  opaque 
weave  is  sold  for  underwear,  the  trans¬ 
parent  for  guimpes  and  dresses.  For 
children’s  wear  fine  nainsook  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  investment,  wearing  better  than 
lawn,  though  when  something  very 
sheer  is  desired,  Persian  lawn  at  25  to 
35  cents  a  yard  is  extremely  satisfactory 

What  Boys  Need. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw  has 
been  making  some  pointed  comments  on 
the  boy,  and  what  he  needs. 

“It  may  always  have  been  so,  but  it  is 
especially  true  to-day  that  the  world  is 
producing  a  higher  type  of  womanhood 
than  of  manhood,”  he  said.  “In  all  our 
towns  and  cities  there  are  more  young 
women  whom  you  would  welcome  to 
your  homes  as  daughters-in-law  than 
young  men  whom  you  would  welcome 
as  sons-in-law.  There  are  reasons  why 
this  is  so,  but  there  is  no  excuse.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  worth 
looking  after  as  the  boy,  and  there  is  no 
being  in  the  world  so  neglected  as  the 
boy.  There  is  little  place,  scant  room 
for  him.  He  is  welcome  in  the  home  as 
a  baby  and  he  is  welcome  as  a  man,  but 
there  is  scant  welcome  for  him  as  a  boy. 

“We  chaperon  our  girls — and  not  too 
carefully — but  we  leave  the  boy  to 
choose  his  associates  and  his  environ¬ 
ments,  with  much  advice  and  very  lit¬ 
tle  guidance.  Girls  are  naturally  win¬ 
some,  gentle,  companionable,  and  they 
win  their  way  to  and  are  welcome  in  all 
homes.  But  I  do  not  know  of  many 
homes  where  boys  are  invited.  About 
the  only  door  that  swings  with  sure  wel¬ 
come  to  the  boy,  about  the  only  chair 
that  is  shoved  near  the  fire  especially 
for  the  boy,  about  the  only  place  where 
he  is  sure  of  a  cordial  greeting,  is  where 
you  do  not  desire  him  to  go. 

“It  is  about  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  hold  of  a  boy — to  get  a  sure 
grip  on  him.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  win 
the  companionship  of  your,  boy.  You 
think  you  know  something  about  him, 
but  perhaps  that  is  very  little.  Very 
likely  he  knows  more  about  you  than 
you  do  about  him.  Yet  that  boy  is  hun¬ 
gry  for  companionship,  and  he  will  have 
it.  He  wants  the  companionship  of 
boys.  Nothing  will  take  its  place.  I 
think  boys  as  a  rule  prefer  boys’  schools. 
If  permitted  to  they  will  quit  the  public 
school  if  given  nothing  but  young  girls 
as  teachers.  They  may  remain  under 
the  tuition  of  matronly  women,  but  not 
under  the  tuition  of  girls.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  who  is  the  better  teacher.  It 
is  a  question  of  companionship.” 

With  every  exertion  the  best  of  men 
can  do  but  a  moderate  amount  of  good; 
but  it  seems  in  the  power  of  the  most 
contemptible  individual  to  do  incalcul¬ 
able  mischief. — Washington  Irving. 


A  Matter 
of  Health 

There  is  a  quality  in  Royal 
Baking  Powder  which  makes 
the  food  more  digestible  and 
wholesome.  This  peculiarity 
of  Royal  has  been  noted  by 
physicians,  and  they  accord¬ 
ingly  endorse  and  recom¬ 
mend  it. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


I  In  A  Barn 

'  and  many  other  places 
on  the  farm  such  as 
the  feedroom,  dairy 
barn,  horse  stable, 
etc.  you  will  get  great 
satisfaction  from  a 
good  stationary  light. 
The  best  you  can  get  is  a 

DIETZ 

Search  Light. 

'  It  is  strong,  clear  and  steady, 
fully  up  to  electric  light  for 
your  uses.  Perfectly  safe 
and  most  convenient  for 
using.  Write  us  for  lan¬ 
tern  book  which  shows  every 
kind  to  choose  from.  Local 
dealer  carries  or  will  send 
L  for  the  one  you  choose. 

R.  E.  DIETZ 
COMPANY, 

87  Lalght  Sf.,  New  York. 

Established  18/, 0. 


If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFF’S  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

In  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  I  will  mail  my 
1904  illustrated  catalogue  in  which  1  offer  the  high¬ 
est  quality  which  can  be  secured  in  the  world  at 
prices  which  are  much  below  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  gladiolus  specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Iterlin,  N.  Y. 


RARE  AND  CHARMING  PALMS 

Ferns  and  all  Decorative  Plants;  Fruit 
and  Economic  Trees  for  tropics  and  the 
South;  Bamboos, Conifers,Shrubs,etc.. 
etc.  An  enormous  collection  and  tine 
stock.  We  ship  to  ALL  parts  of  the 
WOKLI)  every  week  in  the  year  — 
SAFELY.  Send  for  our  large,  unique 
and  interesting  catalogue  Free. 

Royal -Palm  Nurseries,  Florida. 


HOOD  RUBBERS 

/hoodN 

TRADE  (rubber  company]  M  A  R  K  j 
\  BOSTON  J  * 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST 

/F  you  CsW/VOT  GEE  EUESE  /?UB- 
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TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


WIRE  $1.40 -if 

SMOOTH  GALVANIZED  WIRE 

pu  t  u  p  100 1  bs.  to  a  bale ,  gauges  from 
11  to  14  Inclusive.  Lengths  running  up 
to  250  ft.  Per  100  lbs.  11.40.  Fence 
Staples,  all  sizes,  per  100  lbs.i  12.00. 
Wire  Nalls,  assorted  In  a  keg,  per 
100  lbs.  $1.70.  Barbed  Wire,  per 
100 lbs.  $2.60.  Poultry  Netting,  Field  Fence,  ete..  at 
low  prices.  Ask  for  free  catalogue  No.  57,  on 
merchandise  of  all  kinds  f  rom  Sheriffs  and  Receivers  sales 
Hill  AGO  1IOESK  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  A  Iron  Sis,  Chicago- 


WHILE  YOU  ARE 
GETTING  PERHAPS 
3%  of  4%,  WE  PAY 


The  difference  in  the  income  is  from 
25  to  66^  per  cent.  Our  security 
is  absolute:  our  payments  PROMPT. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  ample 
evidence  of  the  Company’s  entire 
responsibility. 


/wr\ 

L  §  pc*  BfcJ 

W  A  A 'AHVnWy'B 

^8^ 

Sums  of  $25  upward,  al¬ 
ways  withdrawable  on 

30  days’  notice.  6per  cent, 
per  annum  paldfor  every 
day  Invested.  Supervised 
by  N.  Y.  Banking  Dept. 

Assets,  .  .  $1,750,000 
Surplus  and  Pro¬ 
fits,  .  .  175,000 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 

1134  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Notes  from  a  Kansas  Kitchen. 

When  lemons  are  cheap  it  is  wise  to 
lay  in  a  supply.  Early  last  Fall  we 
found  at  the  grocer’s  several  dozen  small 
lemons,  rather  dry,  which  he  offered  for 
10  cents  a  dozen.  When  cut  we  find  they 
are  thin-skinned  and  full  of  juice,  su¬ 
perior  in  fact  to  the  large  fresh  lemons. 
In  my  younger  days  I  never  knew  of 
any  way  to  make  a  pie  of  lemons  except 
to  slice  them  and  make  with  two  crusts; 
they  were  very  good  but  took  several 
lemons  for  one  pie.  As  eggs  were  high 
I  tried  an  experiment  and  was  so  pleased 
with  my  success  that  I  have  handed 
around  the  recipe  to  many  who  declare 
the  pie  superior  to  the  lemon  custard 
made  with  eggs.  We  have  one  of  these 
glass  lemon  squeezers,  and  I  take  the 
juice  from  two  of  these  small  lemons  for 


4645  Child’s  Russian  One  Piece 
Dress,  4  to  1 0  years. 


a  large  pie,  1 %  cupful  of  sugar,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt. 
Stir  this  with  the  juice  of  the  lemon, 
then  add  iy2  cupful  cold  or  warm  (not 
hot)  water,  more  water  if  the  plate  is 
unusually  large.  Have  both  under  and 
top  crusts,  bake  quickly,  and  do  not  cut 
until  cold.  When  perfect  it  is  a  quivery 
jelly  melting  in  the  mouth;  if  too  much 
flour  is  used  it  will  be  too  thick;  it  all 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  pie.  Experi¬ 
menting  once  or  twice  will  soon  show 
one  the  proper  amount.  If  a  richer  pie 
is  desired  a  few  bits  of  butter  can  be 
added,  but  my  husband  says  it  is  good 
enough  for  anyone  without,  and  he 
knows  what  is  good. 

Another  excellent  plan  is  to  lay  in  a 
supply  of  these  dried  lemons,  take  the 
juice,  sweeten,  boil  up  and  can;  it  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  pies,  lemonade,  etc.,  and 
when  lemons  are  30  and  40  cents  a  dozen 
what  a  delightful  feeling  it  is  to  know 


4646  “  Buster  Brown”  Suit, 
2  to  6  years. 


we  are  prepared,  and  the  market  has  no 
effect  on  our  lemon  pies. 

A  friend  here  in  southern  Kansas  told 
me  she  often  bought  quantities  of  these 
dried-up  lemons,  put  them  in  a  stone 
jar  in  water,  put  a  plate  over  them  and 
a  press  to  keep  them  under  the  water 
(as  we  do  cucumbers  in  brine),  and  they 
would  freshen  and  look  as  plump  as  be¬ 
fore  getting  dry;  that  she  had  kept  them 
so  for  months.  These  things  are  worth 
knowing,  and  much  is  saved  by  looking 
after  the  little  things.  The  same  friend 
told  me  how  she  smoked  hams  and  made 
bacon  on  a  small  scale.  She  put  a  pan 
of  cobs  in  her  oven  (a  small  one),  putin 
her  ham  or  side  of  meat  in  another  dish, 
started  her  fire  same  as  if  it  was  in  a 
barrel,  shut  the  doors  and  left  it  until 
there  was  no  more  smoke,  then  turned 
the  ham  or  bacon,  made  another  smoke 
and  continued  this  until  it  was  found  to 
be  done  sufficiently.  It  was  little  more 
work,  she  said,  but  she  preferred  it  to 
the  barrel  as  all  the  smoke  was  utilized. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Another  item  of  interest  from  this 
housekeeper  was  that  she  saved  all  bits 
of  cake,  dried  and  rolled  them  and  put 
in  her  fruit  cake.  “I  add  the  cake 
crumbs  just  before  I  put  in  the  fruit. 
When  I  want  an  extra  fruit  cake  for 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  or  a  wedding. 
I  always  make  it  a  point  to  have  cake 
crumbs  to  put  in.  I  don’t  know  why  it 
makes  a  difference,  but  it  does.” 

A  few  years  ago  I  received  from  a 
friend  in  Michigan  a  box  of  pretty  sea 
shells  that  came  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
around  this  box  was  a  “kitchen  towel,” 
she  called  it,  made  of  a  yard  square  of 
bedticking,  not  new.  It  was  hemmed 
and  had  a  loop  of  tape  to  hang  by.  I 
never  had  a  handier  article  in  my 
kitchen;  for  taking  out  pies,  cake,  bread, 
etc.,  from  the  oven  it  was  far  superior 
to  holders.  When  soiled  it  was  easily 
washed  and  could  be  boiled — old  ticking 
(of  course  not  too  old)  is  better  because 
more  pliable.  [We  always  have  a  supply 
of  these  oven  cloths,  made  from  stout 
old  washing  material,  such  as  worn  can¬ 
ton  flannel  or  ticking.  They  are  better 
than  smaller  holders  for  handling  hot 
utensils,  and  remove  the  temptation  to 
scorch  good  dish  towels  by  such  use. — 
Eds.] 

A  new  way  to  me  to  prepare  turnips 
is  to  cut  them  in  dice,  cook  until  tender, 
make  a  thickening  of  flour  and  milk,  but 
first  cook  down  until  nearly  dry.  Pour 
in  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  boil  up  and 
put  in  the  thickening,  similar  to  prepar¬ 
ing  salsify.  It  is  very  nice,  and  several 
who  disliked  turnips  thought  them  fine 
this  way.  mrs.  fred.  c.  joiutson. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

One-piece  dresses  are  always  becom¬ 
ing  to  children  and  are  much  liked  by 
many  mothers  because  of  their  simplic¬ 
ity  as  well  as  style.  This  one  is  made  of 
mercerized  linen  suiting  in  rose  color, 
with  stitched  bands  of  white,  but  is 
adapted  to  childish  wool  fabrics  as  well 
as  those  of  linen  and  cotton.  When 
lapped  right  side  over  left,  as  shown, 
it  is  suited  to  girls,  but  can  be  lapped 
left  over  right  and  made  equally  appro¬ 
priate  for  boys  who  have  not  yet  dis¬ 
carded  frocks.  The  dress  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back  and  is  fitted  by  means 
of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  At 
the  waist  is  a  belt,  slipped  under  straps 
at  the  under-arm  seams,  that  serves  to 
keep  it  in  place.  The  sleeves  are  full, 
finished  with  straight  cuffs  rounded  at 
one  end.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (eight 
years)  is  3 y2  yards  27  inches  wide,  three 
yards  32  inches  wide  or  two  yards  44 
inches  wide,  with  one  yard  of  contrast¬ 
ing  color  for  bands.  The  pattern  No. 
4645  is  cut  in  sizes  for  children  of  4,  6, 
8  and  10  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

“Buster  Brown”  is  a  familiar  figure  in 
the  colored  newspaper  supplements,  and 
his  costume  will  be  found  a  desirable 
model  for  other  small  boys,  a  commen¬ 
dation  which  could  not  be  applied  to 
his  conduct  as  portrayed.  Like  the 
stylish  “Peter  Thompson”  sailor  suits, 
the  “Buster  Brown”  blouse  is  closed 
down  the  front,  and  is  drawn  on  over 
the  head.  The  suit  consists  of  blouse 
and  trousers.  The  blouse  is  shaped  by 
means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams 
and  includes  full  sleeves  with  roll-over 
cuffs  and  a  belt  that  is  passed  under 
straps  attached  at  the  under-arm  seams. 
At  Ihe  front  is  cut  a  short  opening  that 
is  concealed  by  the  tie.  The  trousers 
are  in  knickerbocker  style,  drawn  up 
under  the  knees  and  allowed  to  droop. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (four  years)  is  3 y2 
yards  27  inches  wide,  3%  yards  32 
inches  wide  or  2 y2  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  No.  4646  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
boys  of  2,  4  and  6  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  26c.  per  package. 


JL  EST.  1847.  ^ 

Allcocks 

POROUS  PLASTERS 

A  universal  remedy  for  pains  in  the  back  (so  frequent  in  the  case  of 
women).  They  give  instantaneous  relief. 

Wherever  there  is 
a  pain  a  Plaster 
should  be  applied. 


■W 


Kor  Putins  in  the  region  of  the 
Kidneys,  or  for  a  Weak 
Buck,  the  plaster  should  be 
applied  as  shown  above. 

Wherever  there  is  pain  apply 
Allcock’s  Piaster 


Rheumatism, 
Colds,  Coughs, 
Weak  Chest, 
Weak  Back, 
Lumbago, 
Sciatica, 
&C»,  &Ca 

Allcock’s  Plasters 
are  superior  to  all 
others. 


For  Rheumatism  or  1’nins 
in  Shoulders,  Elbows  or  else¬ 
where,  or  for  Sprniiis,  S t  i II'- 
ncss.  etc.,  and  for  AcIiIiik 
Feet,  Plaster  liould  he  cut  size 
and  shape  required  and  applied 
to  part  affected  as  shown  above. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  may  result  in  an  Incur¬ 
able  Throat  or  Lung  Trouble. 
For  relief  use  BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 

Sold  in  Boxes  only.  /  sp  7 

Avoid  imitations.  rfbiu  <7$ 


Stops 

Chills 


“PainkUkt 

(PERRY  DAVIS’) 


Cures 

Colds 


WATCH  and  CHAIN  pnpp 
FOIL  A  DAI’S  WORK  r  I \  12,11, 


It  coati  you  nothing  to  own  thii 
wCautiful,  guaranteed,  Stem-Wind  and 
Btem-S«t  Watch,  Chain  and  Charm. 
Writo  at  once,  and  we  will  mail  you, 
postpaid,  our  premium  list  with  20 
packagcn  of  BLUINE  to  sell  for  ten 
cents  each.  Send  ns  the  money  you 
get  for  the  BLUINE,  and  we  will 
forward  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm  FREE. 

BLUINE  MIG.  CO.. 


Concord  Junction,  Mass.  808  Mill  Street.  The  old  reliable  firm 
who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  valuable  premtuma. 


Burlington 

Route 


Created  Wealth 

Something  from  nothing — a  garden  from  a  desert.  Such  is 
the  history  of  irrigated  sections.  Take  land  that  sells  for  fifty 
cents  an  acre,  put  water  on  it  and  it  sells  for — what?  There 
are  quarter  sections  of  land  in  the  irrigated  sections  of  Colo¬ 
rado  that  cannot  be  purchased  for  $20,000,  and  which  earn  a 
remunerative  interest  on  that  valuation. 

And  yet  you  can  purchase  irrigated  lands  where  the  soil  is 
perfect  beyond  belief,  where  the  water  supply  is  inexhaustible, 
where  climatic  conditions  are  healthful  and  exhilarating,  where 
fuel  is  abundant  and  cheap,  for  from  $15  an  acre  up. 

The  Big  Horn  Basin  of  Wyoming  has  been  but  recently  made 
available  for  settlement  by  the  extension  of  the  Burlington 
railroad.  The  irrigation  companies  must  have  settlers  along 
their  ditches,  and  they  offer  substantial  inducements  in  the 
shape  of  low-priced  water-rights  and  lands. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  THIS  CONDITION  CONTINUE? 

None  may  say  surely,  but  it  won’t  be  for  long,  and  the 
sooner  you  invest  the  cheaper  will  you  be  able  to  do  so,  for  the 
advance  is  just  as  sure  as  has  been  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
similar  lands  in  other  sections. 

Cheap  tickets  on  sale  to  the  Big  Horn  Basin  via  the 
Burlington  Route  every  day  in  March  and  April.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon. 


P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
209  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 


AG  1 6 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Big  Horn  Basin  folder  and 
information  about  the  cheap  tickets. 

Name _ _ 


Address. 

N14 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


i7o 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


February  27 


MARKETS 


General  Review. 

Wheat  and  other  grains  are  higher  on  ac¬ 
count  of  war  news.  Feed  is  also  advanc¬ 
ing.  Another  wintry  week,  with  heavy 
winds,  which  have  driven  the  cold  into 
buildings  and  packages  has  made  it  dan 
gc-rous  to  handle  tender  fruits  and  vego 
tables. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  1904: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  hard,  Winter  97 
No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  inspection,  $1.06% 
Corn,  69%.  Oats,  61.  Rye,  State,  65@68, 
Barley,  55@65. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.60@2.90.  Pea, 
$1.75@2.Q5;  Red  kidney,  $2.60@2.90;  White  kid¬ 
ney,  $2.75@2.85;  Yellow  eye,  $2.60. 

FEED  — Retail  prices,  Spring  bran,  $23@ 
26;  middlings,  $26@28. 

HAY  AND  STRAW— Hay,  No.  1,  90;  No. 
2.  80 @65;  No.  3,  65@70;  clover,  mixed,  60@70; 
clover,  50@G0;  mrash,  50@60.  Straw,  rye, 
$14x1.15. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone.  Receipts  for  week  ending 
February  13,  195,660  cans  milk  and  7,840  of 
cream.  The  largest  amount,  36,877  can*, 
came  by  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  15@26%;  State 
dairy  144721;  Western  factory,  12@15; 
renovated,  12@14;  packing  stock,  12@15. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9@12;  skims,  3@7. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  34@38;  lower 
grades,  27@30. 

DRIED  FRUITS— Apples,  evaporated,  4@> 
7;  sun-dried,  3%@5;  chops ,100  lbs.,  $2.25® 
2.55;  cores  and  skins,  $1.25@1.50;  raspberries, 
22@23;  huckleberries,  13%@14;  blackberries, 
5@5%. 

FRESH  FRUITS— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2.50@4;  under  grades,  $1.25@2;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $5@9:  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  25(g>40. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $3@6;  beets,  100  bunches,  $4@5; 
cucumbers,  doz.,  37@$1.37;  lettuce,  doz.,  /.o 
@75;  mint,  doz.  bunches,  25@76;  mushrooms, 
lb..  10(5)40 ;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50@3, 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  30@75;  tomatoes,  lb, 
10  @20. 

VEGETABLES— Potatoes,  good  to  ch 
bbl.,  $2.50@3.50;  Sweets,  yellow,  $1.50@4, 
carrots,  bbl.,  $1.50@2.26;  celery,  doz.,  10@50, 
cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton,  $25@55;  domestic 
seed,  $20@35;  lettuce,  bbl.,  $2@4;  onions, 
bbl.,  yellow,  $2@3;  red,  $2@3;  white,  $2@o, 
sninach  bbl.,  $4@8;  squash.  Marrow,  $1.50 
@1.75;  Hubbard,  $1.75@2.25;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
baga,  bbl.,  $1.50@1.75. 

COUNTRY  -DRESSED  MEATS.  —  Veal, 
calves,  good  to  prime,  10@11%;  butteJPj££f' 
4@6.  Pork,  light,  7@8;  medium,  6%@7% 
Lambs,  “hothouse,”  head,  $5@10. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  lb.,  11%; 
fowls,  13;  roosters,  8%;  turkeys,  15. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. — Turkeys,  12@19; 
chickens,  12@20;  fowls,  9®16; 

geese,  8@14;  squabs,  doz.,  $2.50@4.50. 

FARM  CHEMICALS— Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.,  New 
York.  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $46@48.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $50@56. 
Concentrated  tankage,  $15@20  Ground  bone 
$22027.  Acid  phosphate,  $11@15.  Muriate 
of  potash,  $35@45.  Sulphate  of  potash,  $42@ 
48.  Kainit,  $10@12.50.  Copper  sulphau 
per  pound  in  barrel  lots,  6%  ,c?ntsAljpulPkfli 
flour,  per  pound  in  barrel  lots,  2%  cents. 
Sulphide  of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur),  in 
cans  of  ’C  lbs.,  per  lb.,  14  cents. 

FURS.— Black  bear,  $10@20;  cubs  and 
yearlings,  $3@10;  badger,  75@$1;  otter  $i@ 
15-  beaver,  large,  $5@8;  medium,  $3@5, 
small,  $2@3;  fox,  silver,  $50@250;  cross,  $6@ 
15;  red,  $2@4;  grey,  70@75;  fisher,  $4@8;  wolf, 
prairie,  $1@2;  timber, $  2@4;  wolverine,  $4@ 
8'  lvnx,  $4@8;  wild  cat,  40@75;  civet  cat, 
25@35 ;  house  cat,  black,  25;  colored,  8;  mar¬ 
ten.  dark,  $4@12;  pale,  $2@4;  skunk,  black, 
$1  25(5)1.30;  half-strfped,  80@90;  long  striped, 
80090;  striped,  40@K>;  white,  20@25;  raccoon, 
$1(5)1.40;  opossum,  large,  65@7o;  medium,  35 
@40;  small,  15@20;  kits,  5;  rabbit,  1@1%. 
mink,  $1@4;  muskrat,  Winter,  20@22;  Fall, 
13@16;  kits,  4@6. 

TOBACCO.— Kentucky,  light,  common 
lugs,  4%@5%;  fillers,  3@5;  fine,  15@20.  Seed 
Leaf,  Connecticut  fillers,  6@8;  average  run¬ 
ning  lots,  20@30;  New  York  State  fillers,  5@ 
7-  average  running  lots,  15@20;  fine  wrap¬ 
pers,  25@35;  Ohio  fillers,  15@18;  average  run¬ 
ning  lots,  16@20;  Pennsylvania  fillers,  7@10; 
average  lots  B’s,  13@15.  Virginia  Shipping, 
common  lugs,  6@5%;  good  lugs,  5,x@6A', 
common  to  medium  leaf,  7@8;  medium  to 
good  leaf,  dark,  8@9;  light,  10@11;  good  to 
fine  leaf,  dark,  il%@12%;  light,  12%@14. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  $4.15@5.30;  calves, 
$5@9.50.  Sheep,  $3@4;  lambs,  $6.25@7.  Hogs, 
$5.50@5.70. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Steers,  $5@5.25;  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  $2.75@4;  calves,  $6.50@8. 
Sheep,  $2.50@4.50;  lambs,  $5@6.60.  Hogs, 
$4.50@5.75. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  $3.50@4.60;  calves,  $3@ 
7.25  Sheep,  $3.75@4;  lambs,  $4@6.  Hogs, 
$5@5.45.  _ 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Swine. 

We  have  some  volumes  of  this  book 
that  have  become  slightly  shelf  soiled 
on  one  end.  You  would  hardly  notice 
it,  but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the 
regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long 
as  they  last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid 
to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1. 
This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  grea| 
live  stock  book,  with  nearly  100  full- 
page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text 
book  in  most  of  the  agricultural  coV 
leges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  with 
$1  will  be  accepted  as  long  as  the  soiled 
edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  New  York. 


We  Make  What  We  Sell  &  Sell  What  We  Make 


We  do  not  run  a  catalogue  house.  We  manufacture  buggies  and  sell  them— all  of  them— direct  from 
or  retail  dealer  can  get  them  unless  he  buys  from  us  at  the  price  you  pay.  For  1904  we  are  sup¬ 
plying  the  world  of  buggy  users  with  a  special  bargain  in  both  price  and  quality,  a  buggy  that  has 

We 

Make 
To 
Your 
Order 

a 


our  factory  to  the  user,  no  agent 

100  POINTS  OF  MERIT 


No  agent 


Split  Hickory  Special To?  *!P$50 


The  finest  vehicle  we  ever 
turned  out  of  our  immense 
plant  the  equal  of  any 
for  which  others  ask 
$75  and  more.  To 
prove  all  our  claims  for 
the  1904  Split  Hickory 
Special,  we  propose  to  ship 
you  one  on 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

Hitch  up  to  it.  examine  it,  note 
the  100  points  of  merit,  then  decide, 
after  30  days,  whether  you  keep  or 
return  it. 

Send  for  our  FKEK  1  86-Pnije  Catalog 
of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  Harness. 


A  Two  Years ’  Iron- Clad  GUARANTEE 

goes  with  every  Split  Hickory  Special  for  1904,  a  guarantee  that  pro¬ 
tects  ycu  absolutely.  We  cannot  give  full  specifications  here  of  the 
I  way  this  buggy  is  furnished  regularly.  It  has  over  100  Points  of 
Merit  and  many  speciab  desirable  features  not  found  on  any  other 
buggy  on  the  market.  Below  we  give  a  few  of  them. 

Split  Hickory  second  growth  wheels  with  screws  through  the  rims 
to  prevent  splitting;  H  inch  round  edge  steel  tires  set  hot,  long  dis¬ 
tance,  dust  proof  axles  with  cemented  axle  beds,  two  more  clips  on  the 
axles  than  are  furnished  on  other  buggies,  oil  tempered,  graded  and 
graduated  springs,  choice  of  wooden  spring  bar  or  Bailey  body  loop, 
l6oz.  imported  all  wool  broadcloth  upholstering,  open  bottom  spring 
cushion,  solid  panel  spring  back,  water-proof  top  with  genuine  No.  1 
enameled  leather  quarters  and  back  stays,  back  stays  padded  and 
stitched,  all  wool  headlining,  28  oz.  Fairfield  rubber  roof  and  back 
curtain,  back  curtain  lined  and  reinforced,  four  roll  up  straps,  rubber 
side  cnrtains,  full  length  velvet  carpet,  panel  carpets  and  toe  carpet, 
padded,  patent  leather  13  inch  dash,  longitudinal  center  spring,  board 
boot  on  back  of  body,  quick  shifting  shaft  couplings,  16  coats  of 
paint,  oil  and  lead  foundation,  all  wood  work  carried  100  days  in  pure 
oil  and  lead  before  priming.  We  furnish  this 
buggy  with  any  color  gear  wanted,  with  the 
body  plain  or  fancy  stripe,  with  three 
r  four  bow  top,  high  or  low  wheels, 
arched  or  dropped  axles,  wide  or 
narrow  body,  different  design 
of  upholstering  in  cushion  and 
back,  in  fact,  can  make  any 
reasonable  changes  that  may 
be  desired,  finishing  the 
buggy  to  order,  shipping 
promptly  and  guaranteeing 
perfect  satisfaction. 


Write  for  our  Catalog  today. 
It  will  post  you  on  how  to 
buy  a  good  buggy  at  a  price 
that  will  guarantee  you  your 
money’s  worth. 


NOTE — We  manufacture 
a  full  line  of  high  grade 
Harness,  sold  direct  to  user 
at  wholesale  prices. 


THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MAHUFACTURIHS  CO.  (H.  C.  Phelps,  President),  3139  Sixth  SI.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Wanted-ATeam  of  Mules 

young  and  sound,  weight  2200  lbs. 

F.  W.  VAIL,  Milton,  N.  Y, 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 

Don’t  Miss  a  Good 
INVESTMENT. 

As  horses  vary  in  price  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  so  do 
Sap  Spouts.  The  GKIMM 
Spout  costs  you  nothing.  The  gain  of 
one-fourth  more  sap  pays  for  it.  it*s  a 
conservative  guarantee.  Purchaser  as¬ 
sumes  no  risk.  Why  not  venture? 
Order  what  you  need  and  return  if  not  as  represented. 

Samples  FKKK.  O.  H.  GKIMM,  Rutland,  Vt. 


Mark  the  Grave 

of  your  departed. 
Headstones  $4  up 
Monuments  $11  up 

Blue  or  White  Marble 
nicely  lettered.  Instructions 
for  setting.  Save  agent’s 
commission.  Send  tor  Catalogue. 

W.  J.  MOORE, 

418  Third  St.  Sterling.  III. 


Spavin 


Care  These  Blemishes . 

_  Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 

_  enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 

J  Sprang, Fistnlaand  Poll  Evil. 

t  J  XI  I  If  Slight  cost  and  certain  cures. 

Two  big  booklet*  telling  how  ! 
to  do  It  sent  free.  Write  today. 

FLKBIKG  HBOS.,  Cbrml.U,  . 
>39  Union  StoekYardt, Chicago, IIL  j 


Splint 


o 


$33.00  TO  CALIFORNIA,  OREGON 
AND  WASHINGTON. 

Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
Western  Line.  Daily  from  Chicago,  March 
1  to  April  30.  Correspondingly  low  rates 
from  all  points.  Pullman  tourist  sleeping 
cars  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Portland  daily.  Double  berth 
rate  from  Chicago  only  $7.00.  Daily  and 
personally  conducted  excursions.  Three 
fast  trains  daily  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
only  double  track  railway  to  the  Missouri 
River.  All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this 
route.  For  full  information,  time  sched¬ 
ules.  maps  and  book  on  California  write 
to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry,  Chicago. 


LARGE,  IMPROVED  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  hog;  white,  easy  fattening,  prolific.  Both 
sexes  for  sale.  E.  E.  STEVENS,  R.  D  2,  No.  Madison, 
Lake  County,  Ohio. 


QEQWUIQE  UAI  E  Pigs,  from  6  weeks  to  5  months 
DLimonini.  IYiMLl  old,  extra  GOOD.  Must  sell  to 
make  room  for  spring  litters.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa 


—Rhode  Island  Reds.  Light  Brahmas. 

_ _ Barred  Rocks.  Hardy,  prolific, 

pure  stock,  bred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
at  6  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 
25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  1. 


rW-^SPECTACLES 

L.riAJUL.d  wanted.  COCLTEBOF1 


at  wholesale.  Send 
foreatalog.  Agents 

COULTKH  OPTICAL  CO.  Chicago, Ill. 


Oldest  Commission  S.lEheeM 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruit* 
W  K  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


\*  i> TED — Situai ion  as  Foreman  or  General  Man¬ 
ager  on  farm:  would  hire  or  work  a  farm  on  shares. 
Address  G.  D.  W..  Box  162,  Pawling.  N.  Y. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 
climate,  | 

write 


J. D.S. HANSON,  lilt  S’. 


Turn  Toward  Ohio 

FOR  GOOD 

Farm  Bargains 


FOR  FOUR 

farm 

OR  ANY  REAL  ESTATE. 


No  matter  where  located.  Send 
description  and  lowest  cash  price. 

I  succeed  by  giving  personal  at¬ 
tention.  Interesting  and  valuable 
particulars  FREE.  Write  to- 

_  day.  Hank  references. 

WILLIAM  T.  BROWN,  120  Brown  Law  B’ld’g,  Lancaster,  fa. 

AT  T  E  N  T I O  N_bSor«y“fn” 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mull  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HKRZ  Labor  Agency.  2  Carlisle  8t„  New  York. 


Defy  the  Coldest  Blizzard  with  a 

Vestibule 
Storm  Shield. 

It  keeps  the  driver  warm  and  dry  as  in  a  closed  cab. 
It  saves  the  horse  against  the  wind  and  stops  the 
strain  on  buggy  top.  Fits  on  any  buggy  and  looks 
neat  and  firm.  Curtains  and  windows  disappear  by  a 
touch.  No  incumbrance— put  on  or  off  in  two  minutes. 
Sent  on  approval.  Picture  catalog  free.  “Are  you 
with  us  ?  ” 

REX  BUGGY  SHIELD  CO. 

41  Oak  Street,  Connersville,  Ind, 


VIRGINIA  HOMES— Learn  Va.  lands,  soil, water, 
climate,  products,  fruits,  berries, cultivation,  prices, 
etc.  by  reading  Virginia  Farmer.  Send  10c  for 3 
months'  sub.  to  Box  603,  Fanner  Co.,  Emporia,  Va. 


1“  13  O  A  I  One  Cyphers  No.  3 

■  IV  L.  EL  360  -  Fgg  Incubator, 

new  (never  used),  original  price  $37,  now  $25. 

E.  K.  UPHAM,  410  Third  Ave.,  Asbury  Park.  N.  J 


UADP’IF.  ADDII  I—  First-class  Managers  and  Gar- 
lYIrtlUiil  (X)  ArnlL  I  deners.  No  charges  to  Em¬ 
ployers.  Men’s  records  carefully  investigated  before 
recommendation.  The  Science  Agency,  Durham,  N.H 


MONEY  M  AKERS  IN  NEW  ENULA.,^.  . 

Illustrated  listof  200  bargains,  1  to  1000 
acres,  $5  to  $20  an  acre,  with  reliable  in¬ 
formation  of  soils,  crops,  markets,  cli¬ 
mate,  etc.,  free.  A  few  with  stock  and 
tools  included  on  easy  terms.  Write 
THE  E.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
A.T.V.Bldg.,  150  Nassau  St...  New  York. 


HAMM0NT0N,  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  Famous  Location  for  the  Production  of 
Choice  Fruits,  Vegetables  &  Poultry 
In  the  heart  of  the  Pine  Belt,  and  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line.  Salubrious  climate,  tonic  water 
and  within  half  an  hour  of  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic 
City.  Excellent  location  for  home,  factory  or  horti¬ 
cultural  enterprise.  Population  5000,  two  railroads, 
seven  churches,  eight  schools,  gas,  electric  lights,  etc. 
One  of  the  largest  fruit  centers  in  this  country.  Send 
2c  stamp  to  Board  of  Trade,  Hammon ton,  N.J.,  for 
descriptive  booklet  containing  nearly  100  illustrations 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  good 
things  we  have  to  offer: 

Proposition  No.  1—101  acre  farm  on  hard 
pllce  road  four  miles  from  city.  Black 
and  clay  loam — level— waterby  two  wells 
and  running  stream.  Nine  room  house, 
good  barn  and  buildings.  Price  95000. 

Proposition  No.  2— Corn  farm.  213  acres, 
two  miles  from  village  junction  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Big  4  R.  R.  178  acres  black 
loam,  balance  clay  loam  soil.  Good  two 
story  frame  house.  If  sold  in  thirty 
days  the  price  will  be  only  914,900. 
Proposition  No.  3—380  Acre  stock  farm, 
well  drained,  fertile  and  level.  Two- 
story  frame  house,  ten  rooms,  tenant 
house,  six  rooms.  Three  large  barns. 
Well  watered.  Near  Marysville.  923,000. 
Proposition  No.  4 — 33  acres,  well  watered, 
level,  productive  soil,  three  miles  from 
Marysville  on  good  road,  six  room  house, 
barn,  sheds,  corn  cribs,  etc.  Price  92800. 

We  handle  only  farm  lands  and  we  quote 
you  on  most  anything  you  want.  Write 
and  get  our  book  of  descriptions  on  Ohio 
land.  Write  now.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

Bell  Bros.  &  Stevenson, 

Dept.  F.  Marysville,  Ohio. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


DEERING 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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TWO  FEEDING  QUESTIONS. 

A  Ration  for  Cows. 

With  linseed  meal  at  $32.40,  cotton-seed 
meal  at  $27.40,  wheat  bran,  $22.40,  com- 
meal,  $20  per  ton,  what  proportion  of  each 
should  I  feed  to  milch  cows  to  get  the 
best  and  most  economical  results?  For 
roughage  I  have  silage,  corn  fodder  and 
mixed  hay,  mostly  clover.  a.  r.  l. 

Virginia. 

Except  in  rare  instances  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  average  dairy  can  be  fed  to  ex¬ 
ceed  eight  pounds  of  grain  a  day  at  a 
profit;  often  quite  a  little  less.  There 
is  a  decided  difference  between  feeding 
for  profit  and  feeding  for  production.  If 
the  silage  has  enough  corn  in  it,  say  50 
bushels  of  ears  to  every  10  tons  of  stalks, 
there  is  no  need  to  add  cornmeal  to  the 
grain  ration.  Whatever  is  fed  over  and 
above  what  can  be  digested  and  assimi¬ 
lated  is  always  fed  at  a  loss,  and  often 
to  the  injury  of  the  animal.  The  price 
quoted  on  linseed  meal  is  too  high.  It 
can  be  bought  in  small  lots  to-day  in 
New  York  for  about  $23  per  ton,  $9  or 
$10  a  ton  is  too  much  for  freight  and 
commission.  In  it  we  have  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  food,  rich  in  protein  and  fat,  a 
comparatively  small  per  cent  of  crude 
fiber,  and  all  very  digestible.  The 
general  effect  on  the  health  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  also  good,  keeping  the  bowels  in 
proper  condition;  in  fact,  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  best  commer¬ 
cial  stock  foods  are  from  this  source. 
Cotton-seed  meal  is  richer  still,  and  at 
the  price  named  is  the  cheapest  of  the 
foods  mentioned.  But  my  experience  is. 
that  the  cow  cannot  get  as  much  out  of 
it  as  its  high  per  cent  of  food  constituents 
would  seem  to  warrant.  In  other  words, 
the  cow  does  not  find  it  quite  so  diges¬ 
tible.  It  also  must  be  fed  with  caution, 
as  an  excess  is  liable  to  produce  trouble 
in  the  udder.  Wheat  bran  is  the  dear¬ 
est  feed  in  the  list,  and  yet  the  most 
necessary,  as  it  contains  the  mineral 
elements  that  are  lacking  in  most  other 
feeds.  In  fact,  I  have  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  for  best  results  in  the 
health  and  strength  of  the  cow  and  pow¬ 
er  to  bear  healthy,  strong  calves  about 
half  of  the  ration  (by  weight)  should  be 
bran  and  middlings.  Cornmeal  is  al¬ 
ways  good,  and  cheap  at  the  price  men¬ 
tioned;  very  digestible,  but  deficient  in 
protein.  In  view  of  the  above,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  cows  are  many  of  them  in 
full  milk,  are  good  size,  and  there  is  no 
corn  in  the  silage,  we  will  figure  on 
the  maximum  amount  (eight  pounds) 
daily,  always  remembering  that  the  first 
principle  of  feeding  is  to  keep  the  animal 
in  good  health,  and  not  losing  in  flesh. 
Two  pounds  of  cornmeal,  three  pounds 
of  wheat  bran,  two  pounds  of  cotton-seed 
meal  and  one  pound  of  linseed  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  If  there  is  enough  corn  in  the 
silage  leave  off  the  meal  if  they  get  35 
or  40  pounds  silage  daily.  If  the  cows 
do  not  pay  a  profit  on  the  above,  reduce 
the  amount.  Feed  all  the  mixed  hay 
they  will  eat  clean  once  a  day.  If  corn¬ 
stalks  are  fed  instead  of  silage  it  will  be 
necessary  to  feed  more  grain. 


What  to  Feed  Sheep. 

I  have  40  sheep,  to  w'hich  I  am  feeding 
20  pounds  of  shelled  corn  in  the  morning 
and  20  pounds  bran  at  night,  with  what 
bright  Crimson  clover  hay  they  will  clean 
up.  They  also  have  access  to  a  stack  of 
ragweed  hay.  There  is  less  grazing  than 
common  this  Winter.  They  are  expected 
to  lamb  soon.  What  change  would  you 
su&&est?  A.  R.  L. 

Virginia. 

The  only  change  I  can  suggest  would 
be  either  to  reduce  the  amount  of  corn 
and  substitute  more  bran  or  oats  until 
after  their  lambs  are  a  week  or  two  old, 
when  the  corn  may  be  increased.  This 
will  grow  a  stronger  lamb  than  the 
corn  and  produce  more  milk  in  the 
mother  after  it  is  born,  and  not  quite  so 
heating.  Yet,  if  the  ewes  are  not  fat, 
with  the  clover  hay  and  seme  grazing, 
and  taking  the  price  of  corn  into  con¬ 
sideration,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  change 
the  feed  at  all.  edw.  van  alstyne. 


Rodkick:  “I  see  some  one  has  invent¬ 
ed  a  musical  automobile.”  Van  Albert: 
“Indeed!  Wonder  what  tunes  it  will 
play?”  Rodrick:  “Breakdowns,  I  guess.” 
— Chicago  Daily  News. 

“Uncle,”  said  the  high  school  young 
man,  “is  ‘politics’  singular  or  plural?” 
“Sonny,”  was  the  reply,  “in  de  paht  of 
de  country  whah  I  come  f’um  dey’s  sin- 
g’lar,  mighty  sing’lar.” — Washington 
Star. 

Curioso:  “Your  name  is  Ephraim,  is 
it?  How’d  your  parents  come  to  give 
you  that  name?”  Modestus:  “I  don’t 
know  for  certain,  but  I  suspect  it  was 
because  I  was  a  boy.” — Boston  Trans¬ 
script. 

“Children,”  asked  the  school  commit¬ 
teeman,  “what  is  political  economy?” 
“Political  economy,”  answered  the  pre¬ 
cocious  son  of  the  district  boss,  “is  get¬ 
ting  men  to  vote  for  you  as  cheap  as  you 
can.” — Credit  Lost. 

Returned  Traveler:  “What  has  be¬ 
come  of  Jordie?  When  I  went  away  from 
here  ten  years  ago  he  was  a  budding 
politician.”  Old  Resident:  “Well,  he’s 
more  than  that  now.  He’s  a  grafting 
politician.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“So,”  demanded  the  cross-examining 
lawyer,  “you  desire  to  make  a  categorical 
denial  of  all  these  charges,  do  you?” 
“No,  sor,”  answered  the  witness,  “but 
I’ll  say  there  ain’t  a  doggoned  worrud  of 
truth  in  any  of  them.” — Chicago  Record- 
Herald. 

The  young  man  was  perusing  the  cele¬ 
brated  family  magazine.  “It  tells  here 
how  to  build  a  modest  home  with  $200,” 
he  said,  with  enthusiasm.  “Impossible,” 
spoke  the  experienced  parent.  “To  build 
a  home  with  $200  you’d  have  to  use  un¬ 
dressed  lumber,  and  then  it  wouldn’t  be 
modest.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Uncle  Eph’m  had  put  on  a  clean  col¬ 
lar  and  his  best  coat,  and  was  walking 
majestically  up  and  down  the  street. 
“Aren’t  you  working  to-day,  uncle?” 
asked  one  of  his  Caucasian  acquaint¬ 
ances.  “No,  suh.  Ise  celebratin’  my 
golden  weddin’,  suh.”  “You  were  mar¬ 
ried  fifty  years  ago  to-day?”  “Yes,  suh.” 
“Well,  why  isn’t  your  wife  helping  you 
to  celebrate  it?”  “My  present  wife,  suh,” 
replied  Uncle  Eph’m,  with  dignity,  “ain’t 
got  nothin’  to  do  with  it.  She’s  de 
’leventh.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


71  Qhest  that  Game  in 
the  Mayflower 

Is  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  every 
New  England  woman  and  with  pride  in 
her  heart  she  marvels  that  it  is  so  strong 


and  well  preserved.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  received  prompt  attention 
wiien  any  signs  of  weakening  were  shown. 

So  the  woman  of  to-day  may  keep  her 
strength  and  preserve  her  good  looks  if 
she  gives  immediate  attention  to  the  first 
symptoms  of  any  womanly  weakness. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  prompt¬ 
ly  cures  disease  and  restores  strength  to 
all  women  who  are  weakened  by  any 
womanly  disease  and  are  run  down  by 
maternal  and  household  cares. 


REWAHJD  1 

FOR  WOMEN 


WHO  CANNOT  BE  CURED. 

Backed  up  by  over  a  third  of  a  century 
of  remarkable  and  uniform  cures,  a  record 
such  as  no  other  remedy  for  the  diseases 
and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  women  ever 
attained,  the  proprietors  and  makers  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  now  feel 
fully  warranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in 
legal  money  of  the  United  States,  for  any 
case  of  Leucorrhea,  Female  Weakness,  Pro¬ 
lapsus,  or  Falling  of  Womb  which  they 
cannot  cure.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Proprietors,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Stella  Johnson,  of  28  Brady  St.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  writes  :  "I  was  troubled  with  severe  pains 
every  month  when  I  wrote  to  you  for  advice. 
After  following  your  directions,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  after  five  years  of  untold  suffering  I 
have  not  had  any  pa’ns  since  first  using  your 
‘Favorite  Prescription.’  I  thank  God  and  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce  for  the  health  I  now  enjoy.  I  shall 
urge  other  women  who  suffer  as  I  aid  to  use 
your  medicine." 

Take  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  instead 
of  any  other  laxative. 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured  without  Medicine 

An  external  cure  so  sure  that  the 
makers  send  it  FREE  ON 
APPROVAL.  Try  it. 

Send  your  name  and  address  to  tbe 
makers  of  Magic  Foot  Drafts,  the  great 
Michigan  cure  for  every  kind  of  rheuma¬ 
tism — Chronic  or  Acute,  Muscular,  Sci¬ 
atic,  Lumbago,  Gout,  etc.,  no  matter 
where  located  or  how  severe.  You’ll  ge> 
a  pair  of  the  Drafts  by  return  mail — pre 
paid— free  on  approval. 

If  they  give  relief,  send  them  a  dollar; 
if  not,  keep  vour  money.  You  decide. 

/ 


Farm  Lands 

We  have  in  Central  Ohio  hundreds  of  fine 
farms,  well  located  near  good  towns  on  good 
roads.  Here  is  a  sample: 

toi  Acre  Farm,  *■>'„? ^ 


clay  loam.  Watered  by  two  wells  and  a  run¬ 
ning  stream.  All  level  except  small  pasture. 
Fairly  good  frame  house,  2  stories,  9  rooms 
and  cellar.  Barn  28x35.  Price  $5,000. 
Write  for  free  book  describing  other  good 
bargains.  Address 

BELL  BIDS.  &  STEVENSON,  Dept.  F,  Marysville,  Ohio. 


The  FREE  Homestead 

Lands  of  ■  ■  ■  . 

Western 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  without 
inconvenience  and  cure  rheumatism  in 
every  part  of  the  body  by  drawing  out 
the  poisonous  acids  in  tbe  blood  through 
the  great  foot  pores.  You  can  see  that 
this  offer  is  proof  of  their  merit,  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  an¬ 
swer  these  advertisements,  and  only 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  the  benefit 
they  receive,  send  any  money.  Write  to 
lay  to  Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  W.  N.  27 
Jliver  Bldg.,  Jackson.  Mich.,  for  a  trial 
pair  and  be  cured.  A  valuable  illustrated 
book  on  rheumatism  also  sent  free. 

RUBEROIDi 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 

ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR 
TWELVE  YEARS. 

LASTS  INDEFINITELY.  EASILY 
APPLIED. 

WEATHER-PROOF. 

F I  RE-R  ESISTING. 

Manufactured  solely  by 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.  | 

Department  K. 

IOO  William  Street,  N.  V. 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 
Ready  Rooilng 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO,  *>, 

82  Pine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


UDavc  TO  COOK 

*  IS  STOCK  FOOll 

if  you  own  one  of  our 

.  Eonomical  Feed  Cookers 

The  best  and  most  durably  made 
Cooker  on  the  market.  Best  for  boil¬ 
ing  sap,  soap,  lard;  scalding-,  etc. 
Uses  little  fuel  and  holds  fire  longer  than 
others.  4 sixes, from  1  bbl.  to  2^  bbL  Guar*^ 
anteed  full  capacity -Jacket  of  high  carbor 
cold-rolled  steel;  large  fire  door  takes  ir 
chunks;  kottle  of  best  quality  new  cast  iroi 
(no  scrap) ,  smoothly  finished.  Free  clrculai 
gives  many  other  good  points.  Write  now. 

TOLEDO  PLOW  CO.,  Dept.  K,  Toledo,  O. 


Canada 


are  the 

Star  Attractions 

for  1904. 

Millions  of  acres  of  magnificent 
Grain  and  Grazing  Lands  to  be 
had  as  a  free  gift,  or  by  pur¬ 
chase  from  Railway  Compan¬ 
ies,  Land  Corporations,  etc. 


Ihe.  Great  Attractions 

Good  crops,  delightful  cli¬ 
mate.  »plendld  nchool  ayitem, 
perfect  nocial  condition#, 
exceptional  railway  advan¬ 
tages,  and  wealth  and  afflu¬ 
ence  acquired  easily. 

The  population  of  Western 
Canada  increased  128,000  by  im¬ 
migration  during  the  past  year, 
over  50,000  being  Americans. 

Write  to  the  nearest  author¬ 
ized  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  Canadian  Atlas  and 
other  information;  or  address 
Superintendent  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada:— 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 


CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES, 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

Quantity  and  quality  fully  guaranteed, 

Write  for  prices  and  address 
JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

|  STATI0NARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC 
Bend  for  Dlust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonial 

State  Your  Power  Need*. 
GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  80S  26  STEBUMft.  ILL 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilUng  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
8trong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo  oat 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

'  WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  V 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 

5> 
\ 


1 


Works  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps 

Makesa  Ciean  Sweep!  . . 

of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting.  1 

A  man,  boy  and  a  horse  can 
operate  it.  No  heavy  chains 
or  rods  to  handle.  You  can¬ 
not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax¬ 
es  on  unproductive  timber 
land.  Illustrated  catalogue 
Free,  giving  prices,  terms 
MILNE  MFO.  CO.,  8«0  Sth  St.,  Monmouth,  IU. 

-»■  ■■  W  WWW  >  wvw 


Pulls  an  Ordinary  drub  In  1  %  Minutes. 

and  testimonials.  Also  full 
information  regarding  our 

I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER, 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  & 
STUMP  MACHINE. 
2-HORSE  HAWKEYE 

and  other  appliances  tor 
clearing  timber  land. 


,  IU.  Address  Milne  Bros.  forSHETLAND  PONY  Catalogue,  i 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 


There  are  several  pretty  good  kinds  of  har¬ 
vesting  machines.  Any  of  them  will  do  fairly 
well  with  an  average  crop  and  when  everything 
is  plain  sailing.  But  when  your  grain  is  down 
and  tangled  or  your  grass  is  wet  and  heavy  or 
your  ground  is  soft  or  rough,  or  something  else 
is  wrong — as  it  often  is — then  is  when  a  Walter 
A.  Wood  machine  is  a  friend  in  need.  If  you 
want  a  machine  that  will  take  you  through  the 
tight  places,  do  more  work  with  less  attention 
and  cost  less  for  repairs  than  any  other,  you 
want  a  Walter  A.  Wood. 

Grain  and  Corn  Binders  1  and  2  Horse  Mowers 
Reapers  Rakes  Tedders  Knife  Grinders 

You  should  have  the  new  Waiter  A.  Wood  illustrated  catalog-. 
It’s  iite  and  puts  you  up-to-date  on  harvesting  machines.  Ask 
our  nearest  agent  or  write  direct  (mentioning  this  paper)  to 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  M.  &  R.  M. 
COMPANY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

aIWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you."  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Extra  Fine  Imported 

56-Piece  China 
TEA  SET 

FREE 


with  an  order  for  25  lbs.  of 
Now  Crop  60c  ,  70c.  or  80c. 
Tea,  or25  lbs.  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Baking  Powder,45c.  alb. 
or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  Baking  Powder,  or  so 
lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee,  33c.  u  lb. 
or  502-oz.  bottles  of  pure  ex- 
tracts.Vanllla.  Lemon,  etc., 
25c  a  bottle  or  25  1-lb.  cans  or 
Spice,  any  kind,  absolutely 
pure, 50c  a  can. 

For  prompt  attention, 
address  Mr.  J.  J.I).,  care  of 

Great  American  Tea  Co. 

Box  280, 

31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


SAW  MILLS 

The  DeLoach  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  Mil 

with  1  h.  p.  cuts  2000  feet  per  day.  All  sizes.  Shingle 
Mills,  Planers,  Trimmers,  Corn  and  Buhr  Mills, 
Water  Wheels,  Lath  Mills  etc.  Fine  catalog  free 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFC.  CO„ 

Box  BOO, ATLANTA,  CA.  — 


AGENT  WANTED 

I  GOOD  MAN  IN  EVERY  COUNTY  TO  SELL 

Osgood  Standard  Scales 

For  Store,  Factory  and  Farm 

Most  complete  line  made.  1903-4  Patterns  Steel 
Lever  Stock  Scales  are  beauties.  Prefer  man  ex¬ 
perienced  In  selling  machinery  and  implements. 
Fine  catalogue.  No  samples.  Can  be  bandied 
nicely  as  side  line  Liberal  contract.  Exclusive 
agency.  Have  you  that  man  in  mind?  Show  him 
this  paper.  He  can  make  money.  We  want 
him  now.  Act  quick.  OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  103 
Central  St,,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

KarKCHt  of  Farm  Scales  In  the  country, 


HENCH’S 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Cultivator 

With  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 
on  One  Machine. 
Parallel  beam  move- 
merit,  pivoted  axle,  with 
lateral  beam  move¬ 
ment  in  connection  with 
the  movable  apindlca, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  Hpreodlnur 
and  el  o  a  I  n  k  shovel 
gangs.  The  most  complete 
cultivator  on  the  market, 
having  every  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangs. 

The  HENCH  &  DR0MG0LD  CO.  Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


Order 

immediately  and 
introduce  them  for  next  season 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  woGc  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  notcu  t  Into  the  ground  j 
the  labor  of  loaning  Is  reduced  many  times, because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  withourfam- 
ous  Electric  Steel  Wheel.,  eltherstralghtorstag- 
ger  spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  Inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
In  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.  Write  for  the  catalog.  Itlsfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  88  QUINCY,  ILL 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 

Oldest  and  Best  GrlndingMIll 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  li fetl me.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  9  li.  Springfield,  O. 


Nevar 
Jumps 
TheTrack 


It  cannot  be  I 
pushed,  hooked 
or  blown  off  I 
and  it  doesn’t! 
bind  or  run  I 
hard  on  account  of  warping  of  door  or  siding. 
‘'The  best  banger  on  earth”  Is  the 

FLEXIBLE  DOUBLE  TREAD  | 
BARN  DOOR  HANGER. 

|  Iti  double  i«t  of  bangeri  runs  on  both  ildei  of  Inverted  T  rail, 
vrhlob  Is  flexible  on  the  wall — accommodates  lteelf  to  all  lnequali-  I 
|  tlei.  Abtolute  center  draft.  Carrier  wheel*  are  roller  bearing. 
Alwayi  true  and  ttaj  running,  never  out  of  order.  We  make  a  | 
specialty  of  Hay  Tools  and  field  and  farm  hardware  appliances. 
Ask  for  our  catalogue. 

LOUDEN  MACH’NERT  CO.,  39  Broid*i y,  Fairfield,  la.  I 


POTATOES 


AFTER 


POTATOES 


NINE  Y  .V 

A  Practise  We  Do  Not  Endorse 


Mr.  C.  W.  Stone,  of  East  Andover,  N.  II.,  grew  potatoes  on  the 
same  piece  of  land  eight  years  in  succession,  without  any  dressing 
except  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure,  and  secured  an  average  yield 
of  384  bushels  per  acre  per  year. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bayard,  of  Orrington,  Maine,  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  secured  an  average  yield  of  251  bushels  per  acre  per  year 
for  nine  years.  We  believe  a  rotation  of  crops  should  be  the 
rule.  It  is  better  for  the  soil  and  better  for  the  crop;  but  these 
experiments  are  interesting  to  users  of  fertilizers,  as  they  show 
that  the  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  supplied  all  the  plant  food 
that  these  large  potato  crops  required,  and  also  in  the  best  forms > 
as  these  crops  were  of  good  quality,  notwithstanding  they  were 
grown  for  years  on  the  same  land. 

The  Stockbridge  Specials 

be  used  alone ,  without  any  other  dressing,  as  these  experiments 
show.  They  are  so  rich  that  invariably  they  are  used  alone,  the 
farmers  trusting  them  implicitly  to  carry  their  crops  to  full 
maturity. 

Mr.  Chas.  II.  Jones,  of  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  writes: 

“  1  have  used  the  Stockbridge  Manures  for 
many  years.  I  have  from  time  to  time  bought 
other  brands,  said  to  be  as  good,  from  agents 
who  would  not  be  denied;  but  I  have  gener¬ 
ally  regretted  my  action  when  harvest  time 
came.  The  Stockbridge  Specials  seldom 
disappoint  the  user.” 

It  'will  pay  you  to  see  our  local  Agerits,  or  address 


BOWKER 


FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ACME  -Pulverizing  Harrow 

■*“  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

3  toS1334S feet  The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 

\  on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
Agents  \  The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 

Wanted.  and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 

Ik  «  entirely  of  cast  steel  and 

wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Sent  on  Trial 

To  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory, 
— — _  Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

P?®*  "An  Ideal  Harrow” 

I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus.  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San'Frn^cisro^Pon'lan/elc: 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Br.nchHau.es:  1  1 0  Washington  St.,  CHICACO.  240  7th  Ave.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS.  1 3 1  6  W.  Oth  St.  KAN- 
SAS  CITY,  MO.  2 16  E.  Jefferson  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  snd  W.  Cay  Sts,,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPEB. 


WATER  TANKS 


MADE  OF 


ABB  THE 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  2 0  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Maohlne  will 
thrash  Bye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  ot 
breaking  the  straw,  anti 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GUANT-FKUKIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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A  MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT  FARM 


Important  Decision 

Black  Ben  Davis  and  Gano  NOT  Identical 

Additional  Evidence  Shows  Conclusively  that  BLACK  BEN  DAVIS 
Originated  as  a  SEEDLING  in  Washington  Co.,  Ark.,  and  that  it 
and  Gano  are  SEPARATE  and  DISTINCT  VARIETIES. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ark.  State  Hort.  Society  held  at  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  Jan.  12,  13, 14, 1904,  a  motion  was  carried  “That  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  origin  of  the  Black  Ben  Davis  and  its  relation  to  Gano,  and  to  report  to  the  Asssociation  at  its  pleasure.  The 
committee  submitted  the  following  report,  together  with  the  evidence,  all  of  which  was  adopted  with  only  one  dissenting  vote. 

Van  Buren,  Ark.,  Jan.  14, 1904— To  the  Arkansas  State  Horticultural  Society.— Gentlemen:  Your  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  origin 
of  Black  Ben  Davis  apple  and  the  claim  of  some  horticulturists  that  the  apple  is  identical  with  the  Gano,  respectfully  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

We  are  thoroughly  convinced,  after  a  rigid  investigation  of  the  facts,  that  the  Black  Ben  Davis  originated  in  Washington  County,  Arkansas, 
on  a  farm  owned  by  Alexander  Black,  commonly  known  as  the.  “Parson  Black  Farm;”  that  while  it  is  of  the  Ben  Davis  type  and  has  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  apple  known  as  Gano,  it  is  a  separate  and  distinct  variety.  .  _ 

In  substantiation  of  this  opinion  we  herewith  submit  the  following  testimony,  which  testimony  we  feel  certain  has  never  been  presented  to  any  commit¬ 
tee  or  body  of  horticulturists  before,  and  that  if  this  testimony  had  been  secured  by  the  Missouri  Horticultural  Committee  their  repoit  would  have 

been  in  accordance  with  our  conclusions.  .  ^INCENHELLBR ) 

We  ask  that  this  testimony  be  filed  with  these  findings  as  a  part  of  this  report.  Respectfully  submitted,  A.  W.  1  oole  ,  Committee 

_  J.  E.  Reynolds  ) 

The  Committee  filed  with  other  evidence,  an  Abstract  of  Title  showing  that  Parson  Alexander  Black  filed  his  homestead  entry  on  Sept.  9,  1869,  Patent 
was  granted  him  from  U.  S.  Government  on  Nov.  6, 1874;  Alexander  Black  sold  to  J.  S.  Eally,  Dec.  3, 1877 ;  J.  S.  Eally  sold  to  J.  D.  Moore;  Moore  sold  to  J. 
F.  Reagan,  March  8, 1883;  J.  F.  Reagan  sold  to  Nathan  S.  Thomas  April,  1 1, 1887.  Mr.  Thomas  has  lived  continuously  on  the  old  Black  homestead  ever  since. 

This  Abstract  shows  every  owner  of  the  old  Black  homestead  from  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  to  the  present  time.  .The  statements  submitted  below 
show  conclusively  (if  any  evidence  in  addition  to  the  statements  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reagan  is  needed)  that  the  only  fruit  trees  ever  planted  on  the 
Black  farm  were  100  apple  trees  planted  by  Alexander  Black  in  1870  and  later,  three  or  four  years  after  the  Black  Ben  Davis  seedling 
Came  Up,  another  small  orchard,  which  was  planted  by  Mr.  Reagan.  The  trees  planted  by  Mr.  Black  were  thirteen  years  old  and  in  full  bearing 
when  Mr.  Reagan  moved  on  the  place.  


THE  EVIDENCE 

Statement  of  Mrs.  J.  F.  Reagan.— I  was  born 
and  raised  near  Rhea,  Washington  county,  Ark. 
My  maiden  name  was  Holt.  My  father  was  a 
nurseryman  and  is  still  living.  He  began  the 
nursery  business  early  after  the  war,  about  the 
second  year  after  the  war.  At  that  time  I  did 
not  know  of  any  fruit  tree  agents,  had  never 
seen  or  heard  of  one  and  didn’t  know  there  was 
such  a  thing.  I  assisted  my  father  in  making 
grafts  and  was  often  in  the  nursery  and  I  know 
a  seedling  tree  from  a  grafted  tree.  We 
bought  the  farm  known  as  the  Parson  Black  farm 
from  John  D.  Moore,  and  moved  to  the  place  in 
1883.  We  lived  there  four  years,  leaving  there 
in  the  spring  of  1887.  I  remember  a  SEED¬ 
LING  apple  tree  that  grew  near  a  cedar  tree; 
it  was  three  or  four  years  old  when  we  moved 
on  the  place.  It  didn’t  bear  any  the  first  year 
we  were  there  nor  the  second,  but  the  third 
year  it  bore  a  few  apples.  I  didn’t  notice  them 
particularly  because  there  were  very  few  on  the 
tree  and  the  old  orchard  was  full  of  apples  that 
year.  I  had  spoken  to  my  husband  three  or 
four  times  previous  to  that  about  cutting  down 
that  little  scrubby  seedling.  I  thought  it 
would  interfere  with  the  cedar  tree  and  didn’t 
think  it  would  amount  to  much.  He  insisted 
that  we  leave  them  to  grow  together.  The 
fourth  year  this  tree  bore  full  of  beautiful  ap¬ 
ples  which  attracted  my  attention  by  the  color 
and  shape,  different  from  any  I  had  ever  seen 
before.  I  was  so  attracted  by  it  that  I  was 
anxious  to  have  the  apple  introduced  in  the 
country  and  one  Mr.  Geo.  Guthrie  came  to  our 
house,  cutting  scions  from  the  old  orchard,  and 
I  asked  him  to  take  some  of  the  twigs  from 
that  seedling  tree.  He  asked  me  what  it  was 
and  I  said  it  was  a  seedling  and  we  had  no 
name  for  it,  but  it  was  the  finest  color  and 
different  shape  of  any  apple  I  had  ever  seen 
in  the  country,  and  I  thought  it  ought  to  be 
propagated  from.  So  he  took  some  of  the 
twigs  and  grafted  them.  He  just  took  a  few, 
the  trees  from  which  he  planted  on  his  own 
place,  which  place  is  now  owned  by  John  F. 
Bain.  After  we  left  there  in  1887  I  never  saw 
the  ground  again  where  that  tree  grew  until 
January  5th  of  this  year,  which  was  seventeen 
years  after  I  left.  I  had  learned  that  the  tree 
had  died  and  been  destroyed,  but  I  knew  that  if 
the  cedar  tree  was  still  standing  that  I  could 
locate  the  apple  tree  pretty  near.  I  went  over 
there  and  found  the  old  cedar  tree  and  I  thought 
the  apple  tree  was  about  four  or  five  feet,  of  it. 
They  dug  for  the  roots  and  found  them  within 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  less  of  where  I  thought 
the  tree  stood.  The  roots  were  found  about  two 
and  one-half  feet  below  the  surface.  I 
was  afterwards  glad  that  my  husband  did  not 
cut  this  seedling  tree  down,  for  when  it  bore 
that  fourth  year,  I  knew  it  was  a  valuable  fruit 
and  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  neighbors 
all  around.  My  brother  said  that  he  wanted 
grafts  made  from  that  tree — said  he  knew  it 
was  a  valuable  tree.  My  father  got  his  roots 
for  grafting  by  taking  the  oxen  and  plowing 
up  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  the  orchard,  and  cut 
the  roots  up  for  grafts.  I  was  raised  in  that 
country  and  most  everybody  was  kin  to  me  and 
I  had  been  in  all  the  orchards  that  were  there 
at  that  time  and  never  seen  anything  like  that 
apple  before.  I  knew  that  country  before  Mr. 
Black  bought  place,  when  it  was  all  in  woods. 
This  seedling  tree  was  not  in  a  row  with  any 
of  the  other  trees  — Mrs.  J.  F.  Reagan. 

Statement  of  John  F.  Reagan  . — I  owned  a 
farm  in  Washington  Co-,  known  as  the  Parson 
Black  farm,  which  I  bought  in  1883.  I  lived 
on  that  place  four  years,  leaving  there  in  1887. 
There  were  bearing  trees  on  the  place  when  I 
bought  it;  they  were  planted  by  Alexander 
Black,  known  there  as  Parson  Black.  I  bought 


the  place  from  John  D.  Moore.  When  I  bought 
the  place  there  was  a  little  scrubby  seedling 
three  or  four  years  old  growing  near  a  cedar. 
My  wife  tried  to  get  me  to  cut  it  down  several 
times  so  as  to  give  the  cedar  a  better  chance. 
I  told  her  I  would  not  cut  it  down,  but  let  them 
both  grow  together.  The  tree  did  not  show  any 
fruit  the  first  or  second  years  I  was  there;  it 
bore  a  few  apples  the  third  year,  and  the  fourth 
year  it  bore  a  good  crop  for  a  tree  of  that  size 
and  age  The  limbs  of  the  seeding  and  cedar 
had  grown  in  together.  The  orchard  that  was 
on  the  place  was  planted  out  in  1870,  but  I  knew 
the  place  before  a  tree  was  planted  on  it.  In 

1869  when  Mr.  Black  moved  on  the  place 
there  wasn’t  any  improvement  on  it.  It  was  all 
in  timber  and  he  cleaned  up  a  little  garden  spot 
before  he  moved  in.  The  orchard  that  Mr. 
Black  planted  was  bearing  when  we  moved 
there.  There  were  different  kinds  of  apples, 
some  Summer  Queen,  some  sweet  apples,  some 
Shannon,  Little  Romanite,  some  Red  and  Yellow 
June  and  some  Limbertwig. 

In  those  days  they  made  grafts  by  taking 
the  surface  roots  from  old  trees  and  cutting  them 
in  pieces.  I  hauled  some  of  the  Shannon  apples 
to  Fort  Smith;  sold  some  few  others,  but  dried 
what  we  didn’t  sell.  We  peeled  our  apples  near 
the  cedar  tree.  Old  peelings  and  cores  were  in 
evidence  there  where  people  had  peeled  there  be¬ 
fore  we  came  and  we  used  the  same  place  for 
peeling  ours.  I  sold  the  place  in  1887  to  Nathan 
Thomas;  he  moved  in  the  same  day  I  went  out, 
April  11,  1887.  I  knew  Alexander  Black  well; 
he  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  for  me  and 
my  wife;  I  knew  Eally  and  Moore.  Moore  is 
still  living  and  is  a  very  old  man.  I  was  in  that 
country  and  knew  it  before  Black  took  up  his 
homestead,  and  it  was  all  in  timber,  not  a  tree  on 
it— that  is,  apple  tree.  Uncle  Jack  Rich,  who  is 
now  a  very  old  man,  saw  the  trees  in  bearing  on 
my  place  and  said  he  never  saw  anything  as  fine 
as  that  seedling  apple.  After  Guthrie  grafted  it, 
it  was  sometimes  called  “Reagan’s  Red”  and  some 
people  still  call  it  by  that  name.  I  am  a  Baptist 
minister. — John  F.  Reagan. 

Statement  of  Stephen  Thomas. — I  moved  on 
to  my  place,  adjoining  the  Black  farm,  in  1870 
and  have  lived  on  it  continuously  since  that 
time.  When  I  came  to  my  place  Parson  Black 
had  moved  on  to  his  homestead  the  fall  before 
and  had  cleared  out  a  little  garden  spot.  In 

1870  he  planted  the  old  orchard  that  is  on  the 
place.  Parson  Black  sold  the  place  to  J.  S. 
Eally,  who  lived  on  it  only  about  one  month. 
Eally  did  not  plant  any  trees  on  the  place,  but 
sold  the  place  to  John  D.  Moore.  Moore  never 
livt:d  on  the  place.  I  had  it  in  my  charge  while 
Moore  owned  it  Moore  sold  the  place  to  John 
F.  Reagan.  No  trees  were  planted  on  the  place 
while  it  was  owned  by  Moore  or  Eally.  Reagan 
sold  the  place  to  Nathan  Thomas,  who  still  lives 
there. — Stephen  Thomas. 

Statement  of  D,  K.  Holt. — I  went  to  growing 
nursery  stock  in  Washington  county  soon  af¬ 
ter  the  war.  I  cut  my  scions  from  such  trees 
as  were  then  growing  in  the  neighborhood.  I 
sold  the  trees  to  Parson  Black  that  he  planted 
on  his  homestead  in  1870.  I  never  had 
seen  any  apple  like  the  seedling  that 
afterwards  grew  on  the  Black  farm.  I 
sold  Mr.  Black  100  trees. 

Statement  of  Widow  of  J.  S.  Eally.— We 

lived  on  the  Parson  Black  place  for  about  one 
month.  It  was  in  July,  or  June  and  July,  and 
there  were  no  trees  planted  on  the  place 
while  we  were  on  it. 

Statement  of  B.  L.  Hatchett— Evansville, 
Ark.,  Jan.  B,  1904. — Col.  W.  G.  Vincenheller, 
Fayetteville,  Ark.:  Am  sorry  I  can’t  be  with  you 
at  Van  Buren.  A  few  words  concerning  Black 
Ben  Davis:  It  is  positively  a  seedling  that  orig¬ 
inated  on  Mr.  Black’s  farm  and  the  trees  that 
stand  on  Mr.  Bain’s  farm  near  Lincoln  are  -from 


scions  cut  from  the  original  tree  of  Mr.  Black, 
and  there  is  a  difference  between  them  and 
Gano.  I  have  been  growing  the  B.  B.  D.  in 
orchard  and  in  nursery  and  also  have  Gano  in 
orchard  and  in  nursery.  The  B.  B.  D  is  a  darker 
tree  in  growing  and  leaves  darker  green  and  a 
better  grower  in  orchard  and  in  nursery 
than  Gano  and  the  apples  are  better  and  hang 
on  trees  longer  than  Gano  and  are  better 
keepers  and  I  don’t  see  why  anyone  can’t  see 
the  difference.  The  Black  Ben  Davis  is 
positively  a  seedling  that  originated  on  Par¬ 
son  Black’s  farm  near  Cincinnati,  Ark.  I  re¬ 
gret  that  I  can’t  be  with  you. — B.  L.  Hatchett 

Statement  of  Wm.  Norwood.— I  have  given 
special  attention  to  the  Black  Ben  Davis  since 
1895.  I  can  readily  distinguish  the  Black  Ben 
Davis  apple  from  the  Gano  as  they  grow  in  our 
country.  The  Black  Ben  Davis  is  much  darker 
and  more  uniform  in  color  and  is  more  oblong 
in  shape.  I  live  in  the  vicinity  where  the  Black 
Ben  Davis  originated.  I  have  noticed  the  fruit 
growing  on  the  Bain  trees  and  also  noticed  the 
trees  both  in  nursery  and  orchard  and  they  are 
positively  different  from  Gano. — Wm.  Norwood, 

Statement  of  L.  M.  Winans. — My  home  is  Sey¬ 
mour,  Mo.  The  Black  Ben  Davis  as  grown  in  my 
orchard  side  by  side  with  the  Gano  is  far 
different.  The  Black  Ben  Davis  tree  is  more 
of  an  upright  grower  strong  and  thrifty.  Gano 
grows  more  on  the  Willowtwig  form,  drooping, 
spreads  more  and  a  more  wiry  growth.  Fruit 
of  Black  Ben  Davis  as  my  trees  have  fruited  is 
an  oblong  apple,  uniformly  a  very  dark  red 
— no  stripes.  My  Gano  have  some  dark  colored 
apples,  but  mostly  with  stripes  or  with  spots, 
the  white  spots  prevailing;  and  the  general  crop 
is  flat.  I  have  made  the  test  and  selected  Black 
Ben  Davis  from  Gano  when  piled  together.  I 
have  from  three  to  four  thousand  trees  of  each 
variety;  am  still  planting  Black  Ben  Davis 
but  NOT  Gano. 

Statement  of  W.  S.  Jull.— My  home  is  in 
Springfield,  Mo.  My  business  is  commission  and 
produce.  While  on  the  Chicago  market  I  re¬ 
ceived  apples  from  Mr.  Winans  located  at  Sey¬ 
mour,  and  among  these  were  Black  Ben  Davis. 
They  resembled  over-grown,  fancy,  highly  col¬ 
ored  Jonathan  more  than  anything  else.  The 
Ganos  which  are  received  from  Illinois,  Missouri 
and  the  Pacific  coast,  are  more  striped,  and 
white  spots  very  pronounced,  which  makes  them 
a  very  handsome  apple,  especially  when  put  in 
boxes.  W  e  can  easily  distinguish  the  two  varie¬ 
ties  from  a  commercial  standpoint;  the  Gano 
will  sell  usually  on  a  par  with  the  Ben  Davis 
and  Missouri  Pippin,  while  Black  Ben  Davis 
and  Jonathan  are  taken  for  fancy  fruit 
stand  apples.— W.  S.  Jull. 

Statement  of  Frank  Femmons. — Home  Or¬ 
chard,  Ahwahnee,  Cal.,  Jan.  4,  1904:  Col. 
W.  G.  Vincenheller,  Fayetteville,  Ark.  I  notice 
that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Arkansas  will  convene  in  a  few  days. 
The  interest  I  feel  in  horticulture  and  the 
desire  to  do  all  I  can  to  encourage  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  best  varieties  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits  into  the  orchards  of  the  whole  country, 
and  the  knowledge  I  have  had  of  your  efforts  in 
the  same  direction  must  be  my  apology  for  ad¬ 
dressing  you. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  I  had  some  knowledge 
of  portions  of  your  state  as  an  apple  growing 
section.  When  I  began  experimenting  here  to 
find  the  best  apples  adapted  to  our  mountain  fruit 
belt,  I  felt  that  the  Ozark  Mountains  was  the 
most  probable  source  from  which  to  get  varie¬ 
ties,  and  made  an  attempt  in  that  line  about 
1885,  but  without  success. 

When  years  after  I  learned  that  Stark  Bro’s 
of  Louisiana,  Mo.,  were  looking  to  the  same  sec¬ 
tion  for  new  and  better  apples  I  was  greatly 
pleased.  But  let  me  say  this,  that  beyond  a  sin¬ 
cere  friendship  and  obtaining  varieties  of  them 


from  time  to  time,  I  have  no  connection  with  their 
nursery  business  or  any  other.  My  only  aim  is  to 
find  the  best  from  whatever  source  and  if  possible 
encourage  others  to  show  their  usefulness.  ) 

I  had  fruited  many  varieties  of  the  Ozark  ap¬ 
ples  before  receiving  scions  of  Black  Ben  Davis 
in  1898  and  was  thinking  well  of  some  of  them. 
Coffelt,  M.  B.  Twig,  Gano  and  some  others  were 
promising,  but  when  Black  B.  D.  fruited  in  '99 
the  combination  of  its  strong  growth,  the  dark 
green  healthy  foliage,  the  wonderful  beauty,  fine 
texture  and  keeping  quality  of  its  fruit  delighted 
me,  and  it  has  never  failed  of  a  full  crop 
since.  While  a  few  others  may  have  a  higher 
quality  in  flavor,  I  have  never  before  seen  an 
apple  that  so  greatly  pleased  me,  and  year  by 
year  it  has  grown  in  my  estimation.  I  now  have 
over  a  hundred  trees  in  bearing  and  wish  they 
were  five  or  ten  times  as  many.  As  it  devel¬ 
ops  here  I  am  convinced  that  it  stands  to-day 
without  a  peer  as  a  commercial  apple,  and  I 
hope  to  see  the  day  when  it  will  be  so  thought  of 
and  planted  wherever  the  best  apples  can  be 
grown,  for  the  morning  sunrise  of  apple  demand 
is  but  just  breaking  into  our  mountain  valleys 
and  over  their  slopes  where  the  apple  finds  its 
most  congenial  home  and  grows  to  its  highest  per¬ 
fection. 

Like  everything  else  of  high  excellence,  the 
friends  of  another  variety  have  been  making  the 
attempt  to  overshadow  B.  B.  D.  From  my  exper¬ 
ience  here  with  the  two  varieties  I  can’t  think 
of  them  as  rivals  at  all.  While  B.  B.  D.  has 
grown  year  by  year  in  my  estimation,  the  other, 
under  like  conditions,  has  failed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  details  of  my  observations  of  the  two 
varieties  would  only  be  a  repetition  of  what  I 
have  written  from  time  to  time  and  I  have  no 
reason  now  to  change  my  conclusions  in  any 
particular. 

Black  Ben  Davis  appears  to  grow  here  to  its 
full  development.  Gano,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
is  not  as  fine  as  in  some  other  locations  and  while 
the  two  apples  are  evidently  near  related  in  par¬ 
entage,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  separate  and 
distinct  origin  nor  have  I  a  doubt  of  the  great 
superiority  of  Black  Ben  D.  as  a  commercial 
variety. 

Arkansas  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  high 
excellence  of  some  of  the  new  apples  it  has  pro¬ 
duced.  The  local  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
seem  to  develop  the  latent  possibilities  in  varia¬ 
tions  and  fixing  them  as  a  new  type.  What  higher 
development  it  may  reach  we  do  not  know,  but  I 
wish  to  express  the  hope  that  your  State  Society 
of  Horticulture  will  feel  that  it  cannot  permit  the 
high  honor  of  one  of  its  fairest  productions  to 
pass  from  its  keeping. 

With  a  friendly  greeting  from  Cal.  to  you  and 
every  true  lover  of  orchard  trees  and  orchard 
productions. — Frank  Femmons. 

COMPLIMENTARY  OFFER 

TO  RESPONSIBLE  0RCHARDISTS 

We  are  willing  to  leave  the  final  settlement  of 
the  Black  Ben  Davis-Gano  controversy  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  intelligent  orchardists  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  doing  so. 

WE  OFFER  to  Government,  State  and  Private 
Experiment  Stations  and  to  responsible  orchard¬ 
ists,  scions  for  top  grafting  of  the  genuine  stock 
of  Black  Ben  Davis.  We  make  no  charge  for  the 
scions — you  will  be  at  no  expense  except  express 
charges.  It  is  understood  that  you  will  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  with  the  variety  and 
also  prevent  all  further  propagating  from 
the  scions  furnished  by  us. 

N.  B.  Caution.  Unscrupulous  and  careless 
parties  are  cutting  scions  from  all  sorts  of  Ben 
Davis  trees  in  Ark.  and  selling  them  as  Black  Ben 
Davis.  Eminent  pomologists  are  familiar  with  this 
careless  and  underhand  work  and  have  called  our 
attention  to  the  importance  of  keeping  Black  Ben 
Davis  stock  pure.  To  our  positive  knowledge, 
thousands  of  Gano,  Red  Ben  Davis  and  even  old 
Ben  Davis  scions  have  been  sent  out  of  Ark.  for 
Black  Ben  Davis.  A  few  unscrupulous  parties 
have  even  succeeded  in  securing  the  true# scions  of 
Black  Ben  and  being  unable  to  use  that  name  have 
sold  them  as  Gano.  Therefore  we  make  the 
above  offer  to  those  who  are  interested,  in  order 
that  they  may  test  to  their  entire  satisfaction, 
Black  Ben  Davis  from  the  nine  Bain  trees 
propagated  from  the  original  seedling  tree  as 
grown  on  the  old  Parson  Black  farm. 

Thousands  of  Black  Ben  Davis  trees  have  been 
planted  during  the  last  10  years  and  will  soon 
be  bearing.  Our  statements  and  those  of  the 
friends  of  B.  B.  D.  will  be  fully  substantiated  in 
the  near  future.  And,  by  the  way:  Isn’t  it 
indicative  when  every  disinterested  orchardist 
having  B.  B.  D.  and  Gano  bearing  side  by  side, 
pronounces  Black  Ben  not  only  different  from 
Gano,  but  SUPERIOR?  Many  letters  have  come 
to  us  from  orchardists  who  have  Black  Ben  in 
bearing  and  from  experts  who  have  examined  and 
tested  the  fruit.  These  we  have  had  printed  and 
will  mail  a  copy  FREE  to  all  who  ask. 

To  Responsible  Orchard  Planters  we 

will  furnish,  complimentary,  for  testing,  scions 
for  top  grafting,  from  trees  of  our  most  valuable 
and  rare  kinds.  We  especially  desire  to  have 
tested  in  several  thousand  orchards,  several  rare 
and  most  promising  apples  not  yet  introduced. 
This  plan  of  testing  new  sorts  is  along  the  line  of 
experimenting  recommended  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey 
of  Cornell  University,  before  the  Nat’l  Nursery¬ 
men’s  Ass’n  at  Detroit  last  year.  Kindly  refer  to 
this  offer  when  writing.  Scions  furnished  during 
March  and  April;  buds  in  Aug. 

STARK  BROS  Kuo2ch»rds  <2 

LOUISIANA,  M0.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Atlantic,  Iowa;  Fayetteville,  Ark.;  Portland,  N.  Y.,  Etc. 
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A  SUMMER  DAY  ON  A  FRUIT  FARM. 

Among  the  Massachusetts  Hills. 

ITalf-past  four  in  the  morning,  and  all  was  quiet  at 
Forestdale  Farm.  Dennis  Kelly  is  generally  the  first 
one  up  and  this  hour  found  him  lighting  a  fire  in  the 
cook  stove  in  his  cozy  little  home  in  a  tenement  house 
about  50  rods  distant  from  the  farmhouse.  After  his 
fire  was  started  he  took  his  milkpails,  went  to  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  milked  our  two  cows.  As  this  farm  is  de¬ 
voted  mostly  to  fruit  growing  we  keep  but  two  cows. 
Then  he  fed  the  pigs  and  returned  home  to  his  break¬ 
fast.  Chas.  Wyman,  who 
lives  in  another  tenement 
house,  as  usual,  was  on 
the  move  a  little  before 
five,  lit  his  fire,  came  to 
the  barn,  cared  for  our 
four  horses,  harnessed 
them  for  the  day’s  work, 
and  returned  to  his  break¬ 
fast.  Five  o’clock  found 
Peter  St.  Peter,  Dell  Cross, 

Fred  Neher  and  G.  G.  W. 
ready  for  business.  The 
latter  lit  the  fire,  put  on 
the  teakettle,  also  potatoes 
which  were  made  ready 
the  previous  evening;  then 
fed  the  poultry  and  looked 
after  some  odd  jobs,  while 
Peter,  Dell  and  Fred 
ground  the  scythes  and 
got  tools  ready  for  the 
day’s  work.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  wife,  who  arose 
soon  after  the  fire  was 
started,  prepared  the 
morning  meal,  and  at  six 
o’clock  the  horn  blew  for 
breakfast.  The  pure  morn¬ 
ing  air  gave  us  a  good  ap¬ 
petite,  and  we  were  all  on 
hand.  After  a  hasty  toilet 
we  took  our  chairs  at  the 
table,  soon  to  be  joined  by 
Father  and  Mother,  who 
usually  rise  a  little  later. 

After  the  meal  was  finish¬ 
ed  George,  .Jr.,  and  Marion 
were  waiting  to  be  dressed 
and  made  ready  for  their 
busy  day’s  work,  and  were 
cared  for  by  Grandma  and 
Mamma. 

Seven  o'clock  found  all 
hands  ready.  First,  after 
the  paraphernalia  was 
ready  we  posed  for  our 
pictures.  They  were  taken 
by  Fred,  who,  although  a 
first-class  farm  hand,  is 
also  quite  an  expert  with 
a  camera,  which  accounts 
for  his  absence  from  the 
group.  Then,  with  his  favorite  horse,  Dennis  went  to 
cultivate  strawberries,  and  a  little  later  in  the  day 
Father,  who  is  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  took  his 
hoe  and  started  for  the  field.  He  has  taken  charge  of 
hoeing  our  propagating  bed  of  about  one-half  acre, 
and  has  kept  it  very  free  of  weeds.  He  takes  delight 
in  watching  (he  habits  and  growth  of  (he  45  different 
varieties  of  strawberries  in  our  testing  bed.  This 
being  Saturday  we  did  not  pick  many  berries,  but 
Mrs.  Kelly  took  her  carrier  and  picked  a  few  black¬ 
berries  to  fill  a  special  order  from  a  family  in  the 
nearby  village. 

Charles,  I’eter,  Dull,  Fred  and  myself,  with  ilia 


other  three  horses,  were  on  our  way  to  the  hayfleld, 
which  was  on  another  farm  about  one  mile  distant. 
On  arrival  Peter  took  Old  Kate  and  started  the  horse 
rake.  Dell  finished  some  hand  mowing  along  the 
roadside,  while  the  rest  of  us  began  drawing  in  hay, 
which  was  raked  and  tumbled  up  the  afternoon  be¬ 
fore.  All  went  well,  and  we  were  beginning  to  think 
we  would  get  through  early,  as  we  plan  to  do  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  but  after  eating  our  lunch,  we  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  tip  over  while  drawing  along  quite  a  steep 
hillside  with  nearly  a  full  load.  The  driver  was 
thrown  quite  a  distance,  but  escaped  with  little  in¬ 


jury.  Our  wagon  and  hayrack  were  broken  some 
what,  which  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  return  home 
for  hammer,  nails,  etc.,  to  repair  the  wreck.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  my  sister,  her  husband  and 
four  children  had  come  to  spend  the  day  with  us,  it 
being  their  only  daughter’s  birthday.  After  a  very 
short  visit  with  them  and  enjoying  a  dish  of  ice 
cream  from  the  liberal  supply  which  they  brought,  I 
leturned  to  the  hayfield,  as  work  was  brought  almost 
to  a  standstill  until  the  broken  wagon  was  repaired. 
After  a  little  delay  we  were  ready  for  business  again. 

When  our  evening  chores  were  done,  supper  eaten, 
the  huuooopu  cloned  for  the  night,  1  returned  to  the 


house  and  glanced  over  the  newspapers  while  the 
evening  work  in  the  house  w.as  being  done  up  and  the 
little  ones  put  to  bed.  Then,  after  helping  with  the 
bookkeeping,  which  is  a  daily  task  with  us,  we  were 
ready  for  bed,  and  nine  o’clock  found  all  the  human 
working  force  at  rest.  Save  the  everchanging  pro¬ 
gramme  characteristic  of  farm  life,  so  begins  and  ends 
an  ordinary  day’s  work  at  Forestdale  Farm. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.  geo.  g.  walker. 

A  GREENHOUSE  FOR  EARLY  PLANTS. 

As  the  price  of  manure  is  continuously  advancing, 

with  the  prospect  of  still 
greater  scarcity  as  the 
years  go  by,  the  question 
that  confronts  the  market 
gardener  is:  “Can  we  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  tons  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  a  hotbed  in  order 
to  raise  our  early  vege¬ 
table  plants?”  While  the 
hotbed  is  of  some  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  small  grower 
who  perhaps  intends  to 
raise  a  few  dozen  plants 
for  his  garden,  and  a  few 
for  his  neighbor,  (lie  pleas¬ 
ure  experienced  in  watch¬ 
ing  the  plant  grow  may 
compensate  him  for  the 
great  amount  of  labor  and 
care  required  to  run  a  hot¬ 
bed  successfully.  1  can  re¬ 
member  the  inconvenience 
that  I  have  experienced  so 
many  times  while  running 
hotbeds;  kneeling  beside 
the  frame  on  some  cold 
Spring  day  weeding  or 
transplanting  plants  that 
stood  a  very  good  chance 
to  be  drawn  or  frozen  by  a 
few  hours  of  subsequent 
neglect,  or  feel  the  disap¬ 
pointment  after  growing  a 
crop  of  plants  (o  a  point 
where  they  were  large 
enough  to  transplant,  to 
save  time,  cut  down  by 
mice  or  a  fungus  growth. 
With  the  greenhouse,  we 
do  not  have  to  worry  about 
whether  the  manure  is 
heating  or  not,  or  whether 
the  weather  is  stormy,  and 
in  fact  many  of  our  stormy 
days  of  early  Spring  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage 
under  shelter,  transplant¬ 
ing  or  weeding,  when  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do 
the  same  operation  if  hot¬ 
beds  were  depended  upon 
for  our  early  plants.  The 
cut,  page  179,  shows  a  plan 
of  house  which  we  have  had  in  operation  for  the  past 
15  years  that  is  not  only  cheap  and  convenient,  but  can 
be  used  for  growing  bedding  plants,  etc.  While  the 
mode  of  heating  is  somewhat  old-fashioned  it  has  the 
advantages  of  being  cheap,  easily  repaired  and  can  be 
started  at  any  time  without  annoyance  of  burst  pipes. 
The  house  can  be  constructed  for  about  $10  per  run¬ 
ning  foot,  and  somewhat  cheaper  if  the  work  is  done 
by  (lie  gardener  who  is  somewhat  handy  with  tools, 
and  does  not  count  his  labor.  After  the  excavating  is 
done  a  line  of  4x8  chestnut  posts  are  sel  in  parallel 
lines  flush  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  excavation  to 
support  the  plates  and  rafters,  said  posts  to  be  sheath- 


•LINED  UP  FOR  WORK  ON  A  MASSACHUSETTS  FRUIT  FARM.  Fig.  70. 


HOW  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP  IS  KEPT  CLEAN.  Fig.  71. 
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ed  with  hemlock  boards  which  are  covered  with 
tarred  paper,  which  is  again  covered  with  siding. 
The  glazing  can  be  done  on  permanent  sash  bars  or 
movable  sash.  In  the  former  case  no  rafters  will  be 
needed,  as  the  sash  bars  form  the  rafters,  which  are 
nailed  to  a  ridge  pole  at  apex  of  roof.  The  furnace 
should  be  constructed  of  brick  lined  with  fire  brick, 
having  a  fine  grate  12x24  inches  surface;  the  greater 
the  rise  of  the  flue  from  the  grate  to  the  chimney  the 
better  draft  will  be  obtained.  For  a  house  of  the 
above  dimensions  a  two-foot  rise  is 
enough.  That  part  of  house  which  con¬ 
tains  fire  pit  can  be  covered  with  a  shin¬ 
gle  roof,  and  affords  a  comfortable  room 
for  sowing  seed,  potting,  transplanting, 
etc.  The  house  having  243  square  feet 
of  bench  room  is  equal  to  14  3x6  hotbed 
sash.  The  cost  of  coal  for  this  house  for 
three  months  (February,  March  and 
April)  is  about  $8,  two  tons  pea  coal  at 
$4  per  ton,  while  the  cost  of  manure  for 
same  area  of  hotbeds  at  $1  per  ton  might 
be  a  trifle  less.  In  many  sections  where 
manure  is  high  there  is  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  in  favor  of  the  greenhouse.  We 
have  always  grown  better  tomato  plants 
in  a  greenhouse  than  in  a  hotbed.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  lettuce  and  cabbage, 
if  a  cold  frame  is  used  to  harden  off  the 
plants  as  the  season  advances.  We  find 
that  by  handling  our  plants  in  flats  we 
can  control  conditions  more  convenient¬ 
ly  than  in  hotbeds;  that  is,  we  can  pro¬ 
duce  better  plants,  can  rid  the  same  of 
insects,  avoid  the  danger  of  burning  or 
drawing  our  plants,  and  aside  of  first 
cost  it  is  cheaper,  joiin  jeannin,  jk. 


hydrogen,  a  poisonous  gas,  and  unites  with  the  lime 
forming  a  coating  of  carbonate  of  lime  upon  the  tree. 
The  gas  is  generated  slowly  and  probably  is  held  by 
the  carbonate  of  lime  coating,  and  also  fills  the  cavi¬ 
ties  under  the  shells  or  armor  of  the  scale  insects, 
thus  suffocating  them.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the 
mixture  kills  some  of  the  insects  by  its  caustic  or 
corrosive  action,  but  this  effect  would  probably  take 
place  very  soon  after  the  application.  But  the  action 
of  the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  is  very  gradual  and 


than  where  oils  were  used;  no  injury  to  the  trees  re¬ 
sulted.  However,  the  caustic  is  certainly  worth  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  rather  extensively.  There  is  a  de¬ 
mand,  however,  for  an  inexpensive  substance  that 
will  prove  destructive  to  the  scales,  and  that  can  be 
used  without  boiling.  Sulphide  of  potash  and  lime 
meets  the  second  and  third  of  these  requirements,  but 
is  too  expensive  for  orchard  use.  It  is  a  very  con¬ 
venient  way  to  make  the  mixture  for  use  on  small 
trees  or  shrubs  in  the  garden  or  city  back  yard — and 
these  regions  are  filled  with  scale  in 
many  towns  and  cities.  It  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  follows:  Sulphide  of  potash 
(liver  of  sulphur),  one  pound;  fresh 
lime,  one  pound;  water,  two  gallons 
(one  pailful).  Dissolve  the  sulphide  in 
water  in  a  pail  and  slake  the  lime  in  an¬ 
other,  and  when  all  is  in  liquid  form 
put  both  together  with  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  and  a  first-rate  lime  and 
sulphur  mixture  is  the  result.  In  our 
experiments  last  year  this  mixture 
proved  very  effective  in  destroying  the 
scale  insects.  But  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  recommend  some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  just  as  satisfactory  as 
the  sulphide  of  potash  and  lime  mixture 
that  can  be  made  without  boiling,  which 
will  not  be  too  expensive  for  orchard 
treatment.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
that  should  be  remembered.  The  lime 
and  sulphur  mixtures  are  of  consider¬ 
able  value  as  fungicides,  and  in  this  re¬ 
spect  will  probably  not  be  equaled  by 
anything  like  caustic  soda. 

W.  E.  BRITTON. 

Conn.  State  Entomologist. 


STONE  BOAT  FOR  SPRAYING.  Fig.  73. 


SPRA  YING  FOR  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

The  destruction  of  the  San  Jos§  scale 
insect  is  one  of  the  leading  problems  in 
our  orchards  to-day.  At  present  the 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  mixture,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  is  probably  the  best 
spraying  material  that  we  can  use.  It 
is  no  more  efficacious  than  the  oils,  but 
much  safer  and  fully  as  inexpensive.  In 
the  experimental  work  with  this  mixture 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past 
year,  it  has  been  shown  that:  (1)  Salt 
has  little  or  no  value,  either  in  making 
the  mixture  more  adhesive  or  in  render¬ 
ing  it  more  destructive  to  the  scale.  (2) 

The  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  lime 
is  not  desirable,  as  it  injures  the  stick¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  mixture  and  clogs 
the  strainers  and  nozzles.  In  our  Con¬ 
necticut  experiments,  plain  but  heavy 
whitewash  disappeared  from  the  trees  in 
a  short  time  and  left  many  living  scales. 

Equal  parts  of  lime  and  sulphur  may  be 
used  with  good  results.  (3)  Fall  or  ear¬ 
ly  Winter  spraying  may  prove  just  as 
satisfactory  as  the  Spring  treatment,  but 
the  mixture  is  more  liable  to  wash  from 
the  trees  than  when  protected  by  the. 
leaves.  (4)  The  length  of  time  of  boil¬ 
ing  may  be  considerably  reduced,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  sulphur  be  made  into  the 
form  of  a  paste  and  added  before  slaking 
the  lime.  By  doing  this  the  heat  of  the 
lime  is  utilized  and  from  30  to  40  min¬ 
utes  of  boiling  will  bring  the  sulphur 
nearly  all  into  solution. 

In  some  recent  work  in  Connecticut 
the  following  quantities  were  used: 

Fresh  lime,  14  pounds;  flowers  of  sul¬ 
phur,  14  pounds;  water,  40  gallons.  The 
sulphur  was  added  in  paste  form  and 
slaked  with  the  lime  and  the  barrel  one- 
third  filled  with  water.  This  mixture 
was  then  boiled  for  30  minutes,  then 
transferred  to  the  spraying  barrel,  di¬ 
luted  and  applied.  The  spraying  was 
done  the  second  week  in  December  last, 
and  the  trees  now  appear  as  white  as 
when  first  treated.  It  is  still  too  early 
to  speak  with  certainty  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  spray  in  killing  the  scales^ 
but  preliminary  examinations  indicate 
favorable  results.  All  lime  and  sulphur  mixtures 
(with  or  without  salt)  seem  to  have  a  gradual  instead 
of  an  instantaneous  insecticidal  action,  and  it  bears 
out  the  theory  that  our  chemist  gives  regarding  the 
chemical  changes  in  the  mixture.  He  says  that  in  boil¬ 
ing  several  of  the  numerous  sulphides  of  lime  (mono¬ 
sulphide,  polysulphide,  etc.),  are  formed,  and  these 
are  put  upon  the  tree,  if  we  spray  while  mixture  is 
fresh.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  acting  upon  the 
mixture  that  covers  the  tree  sets  free  sulphuretted 


HOW  LIME-SPRAYED  PEACH  TREES  LOOK.  Fig.  74. 


the  mortality  of  the  scale  insects  is  much  greater  four 
months  after  the  application  than  it  is  at  the  end  of 
four  weeks  if  it  has  not  been  washed  off  by  storms. 

Just  now  there  is  much  talk  about  spraying  trees 
with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda.  It  might  be  well  here 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  substance  in  the 
form  of  Babbitt’s  “potash  or  lye”  was  used  in  a  small 
way  in  our  experiments  three  years  ago  (Spring  of 
1901),  when  it  was  tested  in  comparison  with  the  oils. 
A  larger  peicentage  of  the  scales  came  through  alive 
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R.  N.-Y. — A  full  account  of  some  ex¬ 
periments  with  lime  and  sulphur  in 
Connecticut  is  given  in  Bulletin  No.  144 
of  the  Connecticut  Station  at  New 
Haven.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the 
best  spraying  bulletins  yet  issued.  Of 
the  pictures  shown  here  Fig.  72  shows 
the  spraying  outfit  in  operation  in  the 
Barnes  Bros,  orchard.  Fig.  73  shows 
stone  drag  and  spraying  pump  used  in 
the  Barnes  orchard.  Fig.  74  a  view  in 
a  small  peach  orchard  at  Southington, 
Conn.  Two  rows  of  trees  have  been 
sprayed,  while  the  unsprayed  trees  may 
be  seen  at  the  left. 


EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN— Without 
argument,  let  us  all  concede  the  neces¬ 
sity  upon  every  farm  of  a  thoroughly 
well-kept  garden.  The  amount  of  space 
required  depends  largely  upon  size  of 
family  and  their  habits  of  living,  wheth¬ 
er  largely  vegetarian  or  otherwise.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  farm  families 
with  the  help  usually  employed  will 
easily  average  five  or  upwards,  and  a 
good  half  acre  is  not  too  large.  It  is 
often  a  good  thing  even  with  that  space 
to  treat  it  as  the  Irishman  did  his  acre 
of  potatoes,  plow  on  both  sides  of  it. 
There  is  little  danger  of  too  much,  as 
the  surplus  can  nearly  always  be  sold 
at  fully  as  good  profits  as  any  of  the 
farm  products.  The  amount  that  can  be 
grown  is  very  largely  a  matter  of  man¬ 
agement,  as  the  possibilities  are  almost 
limitless,  especially  if  run  at  high  pres¬ 
sure.  As  a  guide  to  what  may  be  grown 
upon  an  acre  at  first  planting,  the  ac¬ 
companying  chart  will  perhaps  be  help¬ 
ful.  Careful  successions  will  add  much, 
in  some  cases  nearly  double  the  amount. 
This  gives  the  number  of  plants  that 
can  be  grown  on  an  acre  from  10  inches 
to  four  feet  apart.  Take  the  figures  in 
the  left  column  as  the  distance  apart  in 
the  rows,  and  the  figures  in  the  upper 
line  as  the  distance  between  rows.  In 
the  left  column,  take  the  desired  dis¬ 
tance  between  plants  and  the  number  of 
plants  required  for  the  acre  will  be 
column  directly  below  the  distance  apait 
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AN  EARLY  START  ON  TRUCK  CROPS. 

Quick  Seed  and  Quick  Soil. 

The  early  truck  crops  are  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes,  those  started  under  glass,  and  those  planted 
in  the  field  direct.  The  former  includes  tomatoes,  egg 
plants,  peppers,  cabbage,  etc.,  and  the  latter  canta¬ 
loupes,  melons,  peas,  potatoes,  boiling  corn,  etc.  Thus 
in  growing  those  of  the  first  class,  early  tomatoes,  for 
instance,  we  use  the  well-known  hotbed  method. 

FIRE  HOTBEDS. — We  have  discarded  the  hot  ma¬ 
nure  means  of  heating,  and  have  for  a  few  years  past 
been  using  a  bed  warmed  by  fire,  similar  to  the  sweet 
potato  beds  used  throughout  south  Jersey,  except  that 
our  tomato  beds  are  more  carefully  built.  The  fire¬ 
place  is  directly  under  the  middle  sash,  and  the  heat  is 
distributed  by  means  of  hot  air  chambers  and  drain 
tile,  so  that  we  secure  a  uniform  heat  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  By  vigorous  firing  we  have  been  able  to 
carry  our  plants  through  zero  weather.  The  bed  is 
carefully  prepared,  using  a  sandy  loam  made  rich 
with  fertilizers  high  in  ammonia. 

SOAK  THE  SEED. — Before  planting  we  soak  and 
sprout  our  seeds.  They  are  put  in  water  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  from  90  to  100  degrees,  and  this  tem¬ 
perature  is  maintained  for  12  hours.  Then  we  pour 
off  the  hot  water  and  cover  with  a  damp  cloth  and 
put  them  in  a  hot  place,  where  they  remain  at  about 
the  same  temperature  for  12  hours  longer,  when  we 
will  probably  find  our  seed  nicely  pipped.  We  plant 
the  seed  about  the  middle  of  February  in  a  bed  with 
a  temperature  as  near  100  as  we  can  keep  it,  and  in 
less  than  a  week  we  are  usually  rewarded  by  a  nice 
stand  of  plants.  About  March  25,  depending  upon 
weather  conditions,  we  transfer  them  to  cold  frames, 
spotted  four  inches  on  the  square.  Make  sure  of  thor¬ 
ough  cultivation.  Keep  the  ground  loose  and  well 
tilled  in  the  cold  frames. 

TRANSPLANTING  TOMATOES.— Two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  transplanting  to  the  field,  which  is  done  by  the 
blocking  process,  we  go  over  and  cut  the  beds  into 
four-inch  squares,  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  mov¬ 
ing.  About  the  last  of  April  or  first  of  May  we  dig 
out  these  plants  and  remove  them,  on  wagon  bottoms, 
with  a  four-inch  block  of  soil  around  their  roots  to 
their  final  resting  place  in 
the  field.  Every  blocked 
plant  is  handled  separately 
by  hand,  and  the  blocks  arc 
not  materially  cracked  or 
the  roots  disturbed.  We 
have  a  well  bushed  plant 
ready  for  business;  a  plant 
capable  of  producing  fruit 
earlier  than  anything  pos¬ 
sibly  attainable  by  any  oth¬ 
er  means.  The  method  em¬ 
ployed  in  starting  tomatoes 
applies  in  practically  all  of 
the  details  to  early  peppers 
and  egg  plants. 

EARLY  CABBAGE.— In 
the  case  of  early  cabbage 
they  are  sometimes  planted 
in  the  Fall,  in  September, 
in  cold  frames,  and  carried 
over  Winter  practically  dor¬ 
mant.  But  the  majority  are 
planted  after  New  Years; 
when  fire  is  used  they  may 
be  planted  much  later  and 
still  be  ready  to  go  to  the 
field  as  soon  as  the  ground 
opens  in  March.  We  simply 
pull  them  and  set  with  a 
trowel.  In  crops  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  class  each  line  of  crops 
requires  separate  methods. 

Thus,  in  growing  early  peas, 
beans  and  all  other  legumes 
cover  shallow.  An  ordinary 
corn  planter  of  the  “Tiger” 
type  does  nice  work  for 
peas,  leaving  a  slight  de¬ 
pression  which  protects  the 
young  plants  when  they  first 
come  up.  Plant  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  open  in  the 
Spring.  Plant  thin.  One 
bushel  of  seed  per  acre  in 
three-foot  rows  is  ample, 
and  will  secure  better  results  than  a  larger  amount. 

PLANTING  MELONS. — In  cantaloupes,  melons  and 
cucumbers  we  find  that  most  money  lies  in  the  early 
crop,  hence  everything  is  done  with  that  fact  in  view. 
The  seeds  are  soaked  as  in  the  case  of  the  tomato.  Put 
in  hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  90  to  100  degrees  for 
12  or  15  hours,  then  pour  the  water  off  and  keep  at 
about  the  same  degree  of  heat  with  a  damp  cloth  over 
them  to  prevent  drying  till  they  begin  to  show  indi¬ 


cations  of  sprouting.  The  rows  in  the  field  for  can¬ 
taloupes  are  run  east  and  west,  six  feet  apart.  We 
throw  up  a  ridge  eight  to  10  inches  high  with  a  Rob¬ 
bins  potato  planter,  at  the  same  time  applying  about 
400  pounds  of  ground  fish  scrap  per  acre.  Here  in 
southern  Jersey  we  plant  about  April  15.  We  mix 
our  sprouted  seed  with  dry  seed  quart  for  quart,  and 
plant  with  the  toe  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge.  Face 
the  row  with  face  to  the  north.  Keep  the  toe  level 
and  make  an  opening  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge. 
Plant  the  seed  and  cover  with  the  hoe  elevated,  leav¬ 
ing  a  slanting  surface  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 
conditions  secured  are  as  follows:  By  mixing  the 


HOW  TO  PLANT  THE  PHILADELPHIA  ROSE.  Fig.  75. 
See  Rurallsms,  Page  190. 


sprouted  seed  and  dry  seed  we  have  obtained  practi¬ 
cally  two  plantings  at  one  operation  and  at  one  ex¬ 
pense.  By  running  the  rows  east  and  west  we  have 
in  the  first  place  the  cold  north  winds  broken  off  and 
in  the  second  place  the  sun’s  rays  strike  this  slanting 
surface  more  nearly  perpendicular  than  they  would  if 
planted  on  the  top  of  the  row,  thus  deriving  and  re¬ 
taining  more  heat.  I  have  seen  plants  well  down  the 
south  side  of  the  ridge  uninjured  by  frost  when  the 
north  side  was  crusted  with  frozen  earth.  By  cover¬ 
ing  on  the  slant  we  have  our  seed  covered  at  different 
depths,  thus  the  shallow  ones  will  come  up  in  cold, 
damp  weather  when  the  deeper  ones  might  decay,  and 
the  deeper  ones  come  in  the  dry  hot  weather  when 
the  shallow-planted  ones  might  dry  out,  and  again 


the  slanting  surface  affords  good  drainage  in  case  of 
excessive  rainfall.  When  following  the  above  method 
replanting  is  frequently  avoided.  Some  planters  pre¬ 
fer  to  put  new  seed  in  every  week  until  a  stand  is 
secured,  but  in  our  own  operations  we  consider  that 
the  uncertainty  is  reduced  to  such  a  minimum  that 
this  extra  expense  is  unwarranted.  Let  the  men  carry 
seed  at  the  first  hoeing  and  then  replant  any  stray 
hills.  As  soon  as  the  cantaloupes  are  well  above 


ground  and  begin  to  show  the  first  rough  leaf  hoe 
them  thoroughly,  loosening  the  ground  around  the 
plant.  Our  method  is  to  thin  them  immediately  to 
two  plants,  and  in  the  course  of  another  week  to  one 
single  plant.  The  object  of  this  early  thinning  is  ap¬ 
parent.  It  secures  a  well  rounded  and  bushy  plant  at 
the  start,  deprives  the  Striped  squash-bug  of  his  fa¬ 
vorite  hiding  place,  a  bunch  of  close-growing  plants, 
by  no  means  a  small  item,  and  in  addition  simplifies 
all  future  hoeings.  The  above  details  are  applicable 
to  the  watermelon,  cucumber  and  all  other  cucurbs. 

POTATOES  AND  CORN. — There  is  a  good  business 
done  in  this  section  in  the  growing  of  early  white  po¬ 
tatoes.  The  earliest  varieties  are  chosen.  The  seed 
is  stored  and  about  two  weeks  before  planting,  if  they 
seem  backward,  an  oil  stove  is  placed  among  them 
and  kept  there  until  they  are  pretty  well  sprouted. 
Planting  is  done  as  soon  in  March  as  the  ground  can 
be  got  in  condition.  The  net  profits  on  these  early 
potatoes  are  usually  far  in  advance  of  the  ordinary 
potato  crop.  Early  sugar  corn  may  be  hastened  to 
maturity  by  the  same  methods  as  the  cantaloupes. 
Soak  your  seed  and  plant  in  the  south  furrow  of  a 
ridge  and  cover  shallow,  thus  gaining  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  above  mentioned. 

GOOD  ADVICE. — I  wish  to  emphasize  these  points: 
Soak  and  sprout  the  seed  if  possible.  Seeds  thus 
treated  will  gain  much  over  those  planted  in  the  cold 
ground.  Plant  on  south  side  of  a  ridge  to  escape  cold 
winds  and  get  most  sun.  Use  quick  ammonias  for 
forcing  cold-weather  growth.  Nitrate  of  soda  will 
help  secure  an  early,  vigorous  start.  For  tomatoes 
we  put  a  light  sprinkle  around  the  plants  after  set¬ 
ting.  Early  peas  will  make  a  quicker  start  if  nitrate 
is  spread  along  the  rows  to  keep  them  going  until 
they  can  get  a  supply  of  nitrogen  from  the  air.  So 
with  cabbage,  and  even  cantaloupes  and  melons  (but 
especial  care  must  be  used  not  to  harm  the  foliage). 
With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  govern¬ 
ing  commercial  fertilizers,  more  accurate  work  can 
be  done  than  with  stable  manure. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  Joseph  barton. 

A  TEXAN  ON  THE  COTTON  OUTLOOK. 

The  speculators  and  dealers  here  are  predicting  cot¬ 
ton  to  go  higher,  and  some 
are  expecting  it  to  go  to  20 
and  25  cents,  but  of  course 
no  one  knows,  as  I  think  it 
is  more  of  a  speculative 
scheme  and  it  is  doubtful 
where  it  will  stop.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  cotton  goods 
have  not  advanced  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  raw  material 
and  that  the  mills  are  not 
buying  cotton  at  the  present 
prices.  The  farmers  out 
here  have  gone  wild  over 
the  good  prices  realized  for 
their  cotton,  and  a  large  im¬ 
migration  is  coming  to  this 
country.  The  boll  weevil  is 
unknown  in  this  section, 
and  many  fields  of  cotton 
made  from  one-half  to 
three-fourths  bale  to  the 
acre,  and  at  the  present 
prices  make  quite  a  little 
sum  of  money.  Land  that  a 
few  years  ago  was  selling  at 
from  $2  to  $3  is  now  selling 
at  from  $5  to  $10  per  acre. 
One  ranch  joining  mine, 
which  was  used  entirely  for 
grazing  purposes,  is  now 
being  sold  rapidly  in  blocks 
of  100  acres  to  any  amount 
to  suit  purchasers  at  prices 
from  $5  to  $17  per  acre.  This 
ranch  is  in  Coleman  County 
and  embraces  about  40,000 
acres.  I  have  never  seen 
such  excitement  in  land 
during  my  25  years  in  the 
State.  I  cannot  understand 
why  wool  prices  are  not  any 
higher  than  they  are  as 
compared  with  cotton,  but 
it  is  a  notable  fact  that  they 
do  not  always  go  together 
in  regard  to  prices;  one  may  be  high  and  the  other 
low.  Now,  for  instance,  wool  is  from  one  to  two  cents 
lower  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  be  lower,  as  we  do  not  produce  one-half 
of  what  we  consume  or  manufacture  and  with  a  duty 
of  11  cents  per  pound  on  imported  wool  wool  sold  here 
this  Fall  at  San  Angelo,  75  miles  west  of  here,  at  11 
to  liy2  cents  per  pound,  so  there  must  be  something 
wrong  somewhere.  e.  b. 


WHITE  PERSIAN  CYCLAMEN:  REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  FIG.  76.  See  Page  176. 
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INCOMES  FROM  SMALL  FARMS. 

Results  from  Good  Culture  and  Heavy  Feeding 

I  am  going  to  make  the  broad  statement  lhat  a 
small  farm,  well  managed,  will  return  a  larger  divi¬ 
dend  on  capital  invested  than  will  be  received  on  the 
same  amount  of  capital  invested  in  any  other  busi¬ 
ness,  a  gold  mine  not  excepted.  In  the  statement 
about  to  follow  1  will  endeavor  to  prove  the  asser¬ 
tion  made  above.  The  farm,  stock  and  all  implements 
are  valued  at  $8,000,  and  are  earning  24  per  cent. 
This  does  not  take  in  family  living,  clothes,  etc.  What 
merchant  or  manufacturer  does  when  figuring  his 
dividend?  He  takes  his  inventory  at  his  place  of 
business  regardless  of  any 
item  of  living.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  not 
credited  the  farm  with 
anything  consumed  at 
home.  We  have  our  gar¬ 
den  and  our  potatoes,  also 
eggs,  milk,  etc.,  free. 

We  cannot  expect  to 
reap  a  full  harvest  on  all 
crops  we  attempt  to  grow. 

In  this  statement  there 
are  several  failures  and 
part  failures.  My  pepper 
crop  was  only  a  partial 
success;  turnips  same; 
should  have  had  100  bar¬ 
rels.  My  celery  crop  of 
one  acre  was  the  finest  I 
ever  saw  just  before  har¬ 
vesting  time,  but  I  lost 
two-thirds  of  it  in  the 
bleaching  trenches.  The 
blight  visited  my  melon 
field  and  cut  expectations 
in  ha’.f.  It  also  ruined  my 
egg  plant.  I  should  have 
bad  $100  worth  at  a  very 
modest  estimate  where  I 
received  only  $11.  While 
the  above  is  being  done 
we  are  at  the  same  time 
and  on  part  of  same  farm, 
growing  six  acres  of  apple 


a  handful  in  the  hill  or  row  of  some  quick-acting  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer,  rich  in  nitrogen,  about  200  or  300 
pounds  per  acre,  and  side-dress  once  or  twice  during 
growing  season,  with  nitrate  of  soda,  dried  blood,  or 
ground  fish  scrap,  as  we  think  the  crop  may  need. 
With  this  feeding,  good  seed  planted  right,  and  at  the 
right  time,  and  thorough  cultivation,  wc  manage  to 
reap  some  maximum  crops,  some  fair  ones  and  some 
failures.  The  following  crops  were  taken  from  my 
small  farm  of  30  acres  and  seven  acres  rented  in  1902: 

Early  tomatoes  . $1,084.14 

Late  tomatoes  .  169.1 9 

Plants,  tomato,  pepper,  egg,  cabbage,  celery  and 

sweet  potato  .  600. Oj 

Carrots  .  424.20 


The  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year 
named.  If  this  little  article  succeds  in  its  mission 
in  showing  what  can,  and  is  being  done,  on  37  acres 
of  ordinary  New  Jersey  sand,  and  helps  some  of  those 
who  think  "farming  don’t  pay”  to  a  better  idea  of 
their  business  and  its  possibilities,  it  will  do  some 
good  at  least. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  c.  c.  nuns  art. 


A  WELL-TRAINED  PEAR  TREE.  Fig.  77.  See  Page  179. 


THE  GREAT  PERSIAN  CYCLAMEN. 

One  of  the  finest  plants  for  window  decoration  at 
this  season  is  the  Persian  Cyclamen  in  its  new  and 

greatly  improved  varie¬ 
ties.  It  is  native  to  Greece 
and  Syria,  and  is  now 
known  to  botanists  as  C. 
latifolium,  but  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  Persian  Cy¬ 
clamen  is  likely  to  be  re¬ 
tained.  It  is  beautiful  in 
flower  and  foliage  when 
well  grown.  Fig.  76  shows 
a  good  specimen,  greatly 
reduced  in  size.  The  col¬ 
ors  are  white,  rose,  pur¬ 
ple,  crimson  and  mottled, 
while  the  leaves  are  often 
beautifully  v  a  r  i  e  g  a  ted. 
New  forms  are  offered  with 
oddly  crested  flowers.  These 
do  not  come  altogether 
true  from  seeds,  but  are 
fine  enough  to  reward  the 
grower  for  a  considerable 
outlay.  The  best  Cycla¬ 
men  seeds  of  the  plain 
type  cost  25  cents  a  packet 
or  $1.50  per  100.  They  are 
sold  under  the  name  of  C. 
giganteum.  Seeds  of  the 
crested  or  Papilio  variety 
cost  50  cents  a  packet.  If 
started  now  in  the  window 
garden  or  greenhouse, 
seeds  will  produce,  under 
proper  treatment,  grand 


trees  now  four  years  old; 

also  4  V2  acres  asparagus  that  we  are  only  beginning 
to  cut,  and  that  will  not  be  to  its  prime  for  two  or 
three  years  yet.  My  Kieffer  pear  orchard  is  bearing 
its  first  crop  this  season,  but  ought  to  do  far 
better  when  trees  get  larger.  It  requires  three  horses 
and  five  to  six  men  to  do  the  work  on  this  place  dur¬ 
ing  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall  months.  Two  men  are 
kept  the  year  around. 

I  use  200  tons  New  York  stable  manure,  aside  from 
what  is  made  on  the  farm,  and  about  12  tons  ferti¬ 
lizer,  most  of  which  we  mix  on  the  farm,  but  it  is  not 
mixed  as  a  complete  fertilizer;  we  mix  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash  together,  using  our  ni¬ 
trates  in  whatever  form  we  think  best  by  themselves. 
This,  however,  is  not  done  on  all  crops.  On  some 
trops  we  use  a  complete  fertilizer  to  save  extra  work. 
The  manure  is  practically  all  broadcast  during  late 
Winter  and  plowed  under.  Before  harrowing  we  sow 
broadcast  our  mixture  of  acid  phosphate  and  potash, 
200  to  500  pounds  per  acre,  according  to  what  crop  we 
intend  to  grow,  we  harrow  this  in  thoroughly  and  use 


Toppers  .  252.00 

Turnips  .  73.00 

Sweet  corn  . 205.00 

Pears,  Summer  .  58.00 

Kieffer  .  195.50 

Celery  .  166.28 

Strawberries  .  135.22 

Raspberries  .  187.20 

Cucumbers  .  103.70 

Young  pigs  .  70.25 

Beans,  wax  .  89.80 

White  and  sweet  potatoes  .  37.50 

Melons  .  51.60 

Egg  plant  . < .  11.00 

Asparagus  . . . .  27.10 

Radishes  .  10.15 

Rhubarb  .  18.00 


Total  receipts  . $3,969.63 

Running  expenses .  2,049.67 


Net  earnings  . $1,919.96 

EXPENSES. 

Hired  help  for  season .  $701.05 

Board  for  same .  400.00 

Paid  for  picking  berries .  68.88 

Manure  and  fertilizer .  635.19 

Blacksmith  bills,  etc .  47.00 

Corn  bought  for  stock  feed .  79.06 

Hay  bought  for  stock  feed .  15.00 

Rent  on  seven  acres  ground  and  taxes .  103.49 


Total  expenses  . $2,049.67 


blooming  plants  as  shown 
in  the  cut  in  from  10  to  12  months’  time.  Very  good 
cultural  directions  are  sent  out  by  reliable  dealers 
with  the  seeds. 


SILAGE  FOR  HORSEIS.— Tell  A.  M„  Clinton  Co.,  N. 
Y..  on  page  47,  not  to  think  of  feeding  his  horses  silage 
as  there  is  always  around  all  silos  that  I  have  ever  seen 
more  or  less  waste  or  decomposed  matter  which  molds 
and  spoils.  This  in  certain  stages  is  fatal  to  horses, 
but  does  not  seem  to  injure  cows  very  much.  This 
moldy  stuff  or  moldy  or  musty  feed  of  any  kind  pro¬ 
duces  a  disease  that  is  most  insidious  and  fatal.  I  have 
known  farmers  to  lose  every  horse  in  a  day  or  two.  The 
disease  is  called  spinal  meningitis  or  choking  distemper, 
putrid  sore  throat,  etc.,  and  Prof.  Pearson,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  has  suggested  “forage  poison.” 
I  nderstand,  one  might  feed  it  with  impunity  provided 
there  was  not  a  bit  of  the  spoiled  silage  in  the  mangers, 
but  you  would  run  a  great  risk,  and  I  as  a  veterinary, 
from  my  experience  and  observations  and  experiences  of 
others,  would  hardly  dare  keep  horses  in  a  stable  ad¬ 
joining  a  silo.  1  could  give  many  instances  as  any  other 
veterinary  could,  who  has  lived  in  districts  where  this 
disease  is  prevalent.  Trusting  this  will  be  of  use  to 
A.  M.  let  him  cure  all  his  feed  thoroughly  and  be  sure 
do  not  feed  musty  food  of  any  kind  unless  he  thoroughly 
cooks  it  first.  chas.  williams,  v.  m.  d. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NORTHRUP,  KING  S  CO’S 

Peep  o’  Day 

The  Sensational  Early,  New 

Sweet  Corn 

THAT  IS  SWEET 


Ten  days  to 
tioo  u’eeks 
earlier  than 
any  other  sort. 

Tenderest, 
Juiciest, 

Sweetest  and 
Most  Productive 

Suited  to  all  soils 
and  climates. 


FVFRY  PK,VATE  r.ARHFN  s,l0rLD 

LYLIVl  MARKET  UMK.L/L1Y  (;k0W  IT 
See  Catalogue  for  Cash  Prize  Offer 


DAVC  Get  a  half  acre  or  vacant  lot 
and  have  a  Sweet  Corn  Farm. 
People  will  buy  this  corn  eageriy  at  a 
good  price  because  it  is  early  and  sweet 

SPECIAL  OFFER  £ 

ver,  or  stamps,  (with  name  of  this 
tragazine)  for  large  packet  of  N.  K.  k 
Co's  ‘‘Peep  o'  Day"  Sweet  Corn  (300 
seeds;  enough  for  60  lulls)  and  our 
pictured  catalogue  of  NORTHERN 
GROWN  SEEDS.  Valuable  seed  prem¬ 
iums  FREE.  WRITE  NOW. 


NORTHRUP,  KING  S  CO. 

Seedsmen,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SWEDISH  OATS 

[Wis.  No.  41 

Best  out  of  36  varieties  for 
4  years  at  Wis.  Ex.  Station. 
Stiffest  straw,  plumpest, 
heaviest  yielder.  10  bushel 
lots  at  85  cents,  sacks  included. 

MANDSCHEURI  BARLEY 

Doubles  the  yield  of  common  var¬ 
ieties.  No  barley  equal  to  it.  Our 
seed  is  pure  and  clean.  10  bu.  at 
75c;  50  bu  at  70c. 

SPELTI  [Emmerl 

The  wonderful  Russian  (train.  Out- 
yields  both  barley  and  oats.  Succeeds 
well  everywhere.  Great  stock  feed. 

10  bu.  of40  lbs  at  70c;  50'Jbu  at  65c. 

JAPANESE  MILLET 

[Billion  Dollar  Grass] 

Most  valuable  of  all  forage  plants.  Yields 
more  than  German  Millet  and  of  splendid 
quality.  10  bu.  of  40  lbs.  at  f 1.35 . 

CLOVERS  AND  GRASSES 

We  have  large  stocks  of  Medium,  Mammoth 
and  Alsyke  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Timothy,  Red 
Top,  Orchard  Grass,  Brome  Grass,  Lawn 
Grass,  etc.  Lowest  market  prices.  We  also 
make  a  specialty  of  choice  Seed  Potatoes  and 
Seed  Corn.  Garden  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  Tools 
and  Poultry  Supplies.  72-page  catalog  free. 

L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co., Driver  V,  Clinton,  Wis. 


ESTABLISHED  1802. 


for  over  a  hundred  years  have  been 
universally  recognized  as  the  standard 
of  excellence 

OUR  CATALOGUE— the  103d 
successive  annual  edition — contains  a 
more  complete  assortment  and  fuller 
cultural  directions  than  any  other 
seed  annual  published.  It  contains 
144  large-size  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  half-tone  plates.  In  every 
respect  and  without  exception  it  is 
the  most  complete,  most  reliable  and 
most  beautiful  of  American  Garden 
Annuals.  We  Mail  It  Free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

‘.US  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


T&ES 

Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Shrubs 

Evergreens 

Roses 

Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties. 
Largest  Collections  in  America. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
FREE  on  request. 

ELLWAN6ER  &  BARRY, 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists. 
Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

KMtabllahed  1840.  Mention  this  publication. 
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( Continutd  fn  in  page  174.) 

KINDS  AND  VARIETIES— As  to  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  our  likes  and  dislikes  are  so  varied  that  to  sug¬ 
gest  just  what  should  be  planted  is  to  miss  the  mark 
nine  times  out  of  10.  In  the  home  garden,  our  espe¬ 
cial  favorites  usually  go  into  the  best  ground  and  re¬ 
ceive  nearly  or  quite  all  the  care  and  culture,  leaving 
the  less  favored  ones  to  care  for  themselves.  I  give 
below  a  list  of  the  leading  kinds,  with  some  of  their 
best  varieties  or  strains,  hoping  that  all  may  find 
something  to  their  liking.  As  nearly  as  possible  the 
vegetables  are  arranged  alphabetically  with  the 
amount  of  seed  required  for  a  given  area  or  certain 
number  of  plants:  Asparagus;  Palmetto,  Argenteuil, 
one  ounce  seed  to  50  feet  of  drill,  for  number  of  plants 


PHILADELPHIA  ROSE,  MAILING  PLANT.  REDUCED.  Fig.  78 
See  Ruralisms,  Pape  190. 

to  acre,  see  chart.  Bush  beans;  Golden  Wax,  Black 
Wax,  Stringless  Green  Pod,  one  pint  to  100  feet  of 
row.  Bush  Limas;  Burpee’s  Quarter  Century,  Dreer’s 
Kumerle,  one  pint  to  100  feet  of  row,  three  pecks  per 
acre.  Pole  Limas;  Panmure  (extra  early),  King  of  the 
Garden,  Burpee’s  Willow  Leaf,  20  quarts  per  acre  in 
hills  4x4  feet.  Beets;  Crosby’s  Egyptian  (early),  De¬ 


troit  Dark  Red,  Dark  Stinson,  medium  or  late,  one 
ounce  to  100  feet  of  drill.  Brussels  sprouts,  same  cul¬ 
ture  as  cabbage,  except  in  Autumn  the  leaves  should 
be  broken  down  to  give  the  little  heads  room  to  set 
and  expand.  Set  plants  three  feet  by  18  inches  in  the 
row.  One  ounce  of  seed  will  give  4,000  plants  and 
upward. 

Cabbage;  Wakefield,  under  its-  various  names;  this 
is  doubtless  the  best  early  cabbage  in  cultivation.  Old 
Flat  Dutch,  Drumhead,  Danish  Ballhead,  late.  One 
ounce  to  300  feet  of  drill  will  give  2,000  plants;  8,000 
to  14,000  plants  to  the  acre  owing  to  early  or  late  va- 
lieties.  Cauliflower;  Early  Snowball  is  standard.  The 
same  amount  of  seed  is  required  as  for  cabbage.  Cel¬ 
ery,  Golden  Self-Blanching,  early;  Evans'  Triumph, 
late,  White  Plume.  One  ounce  of  seed  to  300  feet  of 
drill  will  yield  5,000  plants.  Carrots;  Early  Scarlet 
Horn,  Oxheart,  Chantenay,  late.  One  ounce  of  seed  to 
200  feet  of  drill. 

Corn,  sweet;  Peep  o’  Day,  extra  early,  Sheffield 
Sugar,  Early  Minnesota,  second  early,  White  Ever¬ 
green,  Zigzag,  Shoe  Peg  and  Ferry’s  Early  Evergreen 
for  medium  and  late.  This  latter  is  considered  earlier 
and  superior  to  Stowell’s  Evergreen.  One  pint  to  the 
100  hills,  12  quarts  to  the  acre  in  hills  4x4  feet.  Cu¬ 
cumbers;  Japanese,  Long  White  Spine,  Boston  Pick¬ 
ling,  Fordhcok  Famous.  Two  ounces  of  seed  to  100 
hills.  Lettuce;  Grand  Rapids  (open  head),  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  Butterhead,  Cream  Butter,  and  Iceberg  are  all 
good,  but  there  are  many  more,  perhaps,  of  equal 
merit.  One  ounce  lettuce  seed  to  300  feet  of  drill. 
Muskmelons;  Long  Island  Beauty,  Maule’s  Superior 
Rocky  Ford,  Melrose,  Osage.  Two  ounces  of  seed  to 
100  hills,  two  pounds  per  acre.  Watermelon;  Mclver, 
Halbert  Honey,  Sweetheart.  Four  ounces  of  seed  to 
the  100  hills.  Onions;  Prizetaker,  Red  Globe  Danvers, 
Yellow  Globe  Southport.  One  ounce  of  seed  to  200 
feet  of  drill.  Parsnips;  improved  Half  Long  and 
Guernsey.  One  ounce  of  seed  to  200  feet  of  drill.  Peas; 
Earliest  and  Best,  Gradus,  Telephone,  Laxton’s  Evo¬ 
lution.  Sow  one  quart  to  the  100  feet  of  row.  Rad¬ 
ishes;  for  hotbeds  Burpee’s  Extra  Early  Olive  Shape, 
Open  ground,  Early  Scarlet  Globe,  Long  Cardinal  and 
Non  Plus  Ultra,  White  Summer.  For  Winter,  Scarlet 
China  and  White  Spanish.  Spinach  (early),  Savoy 
Leaved,  late,  Long  Standing  Prickly  and  Prickly  Win¬ 
ter.  One  ounce  to  100  feet  of  drill,  eight  pounds  per 
acre  in  drills. 

Salsify;  Mammoth  Sandwich  Island;  same  quantity 
of  seed  as  for  spinach.  Summer  squashes;  White  and 
Yellow  Scalloped,  Fordhook,  Golden  Crookneck.  Win¬ 
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ter,  Boston  Marrow,  Red  and  Green  Hubbard.  Early 
varieties  require  four  ounces  of  seed  to  100  hills,  late 
varieties  double  the  above  amount.  Tomatoes;  for 
early  the  Fordhook.  Fancy,  Chalk’s  Jewel  and  Earli- 
ana  head  the  list,  and  one  need  not  look  farther.  For 
late,  the  Matchless,  Success  and  Honor  Bright  will  be 
as  good  as  the  best.  An  ounce  of  seed  will  produce 


A  RUBY  QUEEN  TWO  YEARS  PLANTED.  FIG.  79. 
See  Ruralisms,  Page  170. 


3,500  plants.  The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
excellent  vegetables  under  cultivation,  and  from  this 
list  a  supply  may  easily  be  had  for  the  whole  year 
through.  All  are  thoroughly  tested  and  will  succeed 
in  most  localities.  The  chart  and  lists  will  be  handy 
references,  and  will  be  useful  to  many. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 


Special  to  Kural  New  Yorker  Readers 


A  postal  card  addressed  as  follows 


and  requesting  my  Seed,  Plant  and  Bulb  catalogue  for  1904,  will  bring  you  by  return  mail  the  best 
seed  book  published  this  year,  full  to  overflowing  with  everything  good,  old  or  new,  known  to  the  hor¬ 
ticultural  world,  at  right  prices.  If  you  have  to  purchase  10  cents’  worth  or  $100.00  worth  ol  seeds, 
plants,  bulbs,  etc.,  you  certainly  should  have  this  catalogue  before  placing  your  order.  Send  that  pos= 
tal  today  if  you  wish  to  save  money  and  have  the  finest  garden  in  your  neighborhood  this  summer. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  WATER  CRESS. 

Collect  all  the  water  from  the  spring 
or  springs  into  one  basin,  and  do  not 
allow  surface  water  to  run  into  the 
spring.  Then  lay  a  sewer  pipe  large 
enough  to  carry  all  the  water  to  a  piece 
of  ground  which  is  nearly  level  where 
the  ditch  is  made.  The  pipe  should  be 
cemented,  and  laid  underground.  It 
should  have  a  valve  and  waste  pipe,  30 
that  there  is  perfect  control  of  the  wa¬ 
ter;  shut  it  all  off  or  turn  all  the  water 
into  cross  ditch  shown  herewith.  The 
ground  must  be  graded  so  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  will  have  a  gentle  flow.  Lengthwise 
of  the  ditch,  if  not  more  than  five  rods 
long  may  be  level,  but  across  from  in¬ 
let  to  outlet  a  fall  of  about  14  inches  in 
100  feet  is  enough.  Dig  the  ditch  as 
shown  by  the  diagram,  water  to  run 
north  and  south,  ditch  3%  feet  wide  and 
banks  six  feet  wide.  When  the  ditch  is 
dug  and  dirt  is  thrown  out  on  the 
banks  it  is  then  about  two  feet  deep. 
The  outlet  must  have  a  pipe  30  feet  long 
to  prevent  any  wash  in  the  ditch.  Test 
the  ditch  by  turning  in  some  water. 

Planting  the  Cress. — If  plants  can 
be  bought  it  is  better  to  buy  in  April. 
Set  two  rows  the  entire  length  of  the 
ditch.  Pick  up  six  or  10  stalks,  lay  at 
bottom  of  the  ditch  near  the  side  so  the 
tops  will  be  above  the  water,  then  two 
feet  from  there  set  another  bunch  of 
plants  on  the  other  side.  Anchor  the 
plants  by  placing  a  pile  of  dirt  on  the 
roots  of  the  plants.  When  the  plants 
are  all  set  turn  on  the  water — a  small 
stream.  Do  not  give  the  cress  a  full 
flow  of  water  until  Winter.  If  plants 
are  to  be  grown  from  the  seed  make  a 
seed  bed  near  the  spring  in  soft  very 
wet  ground,  but  do  not  let  the  water 
run  over  it.  Scatter  the  seed  and  press 
into  the  mud  with  the  back  of  a  spade. 
Set  the  plants  any  time  when  Targe 
enough  to  handle. 

Came  of  the  Cress. — If  the  cress  is 
set  in  April  or  May  it  needs  no  atten¬ 
tion  until  about  the  first  of  August, 
when  it  has  spread  all  over  the  water 
in  the  ditch.  Then  it  is  time  to  mow  it 
off  at  the  top  of  the  water.  Clean  off 
the  clippings.  It  is  all  done  with  the 


grass  scythe.  About  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber  begin  at  the  inlet  and  mow  off  one 
or  two  ditches  each  week  until  all  is 
mowed  again.  When  it  grows  up  this 
time  it  is  ready  to  cut  for  market — one 
or  two  ditches  each  week  in  succession. 

Marketing  the  Cress. — The  best 
way  to  put  up  cress  for  market  is  to 
cut  it  about  three  inches  long,  set  up  in 
any  box  or  crate  easy  to  carry,  take  it 
to  the  cellar  and  pack  in  the  Michigan 
strawberry  box;  then  put  in  16-quart 
crates  for  shipment.  If  for  home  mar¬ 
ket  put  in  boxes  holding  four  or  five 
dozen.  The  cress  is  cut  by  hand.  Place 
a  plank  eight  inches  wide  and  10  feet 
long  across  the  ditch,  sit  on  the  plank, 
gather  the  cress  with  the  left  hand  and 
*cut  with  a  sharp  butcher  knife.  The 
home  market  prefers  to  buy  by  the 
dozen  or  half  dozen  at  40  cents  per 
dozen.  Cutting  and  selling  can  be  done 
any  time  during  the  Fall,  .Winter  and 
early  Spring,  when  the  air  is  above 
freezing.  About  the  first  of  May  it  be¬ 
gins  to  show  blossom  buds;  then  stop 
selling  cress  for  the  season.  Soon  as 
possible  after  May  1  pull  out  all  the 
cress  in  ditch,  root  and  branch,  except 
a  small  patch  for  plants,  then  shut  off 
all  the  water  and  let  the  ground  dry  for 
about  two  days.  That  kills  all  the 
snails  and  other  insects.  Then  repair 
the  banks  and  reset  the  cress  as  stated 
above.  Proceed  for  second  year  same  as 
first.  The  cress  pond  or  ditch  needs 
protection  during  Winter  on  the  north 
and  west  side  by  timber  or  a  high 
board  fence.  For  the  large  cress  use  a 
packer  to  keep  it  under  water.  The 
packer  is  a  frame  made  of  pine  three 
feet  long,  16  inches  wide  with  four 
crossbars.  Nailed  on  the  bars  is  wire 
cloth  one-fourth-inch  mesh.  The  handle 
has  an  angle  up  from  the  frame.  Pack 
all  large  cress  under  the  water  once 
each  day  during  cold  weather.  If  moss 
should  grow,  let  the  cress  grow  until 
it  shades  the  water;  it  will  disappear. 
More  water  may  be  turned  on.  Cress 
must  have  cool  running  water.  If  the 
spring  rises  and  falls  regulate  the  flow 
by  the  valve  in  the  supply  pipe.  A  six- 
inch  sewer  pipe  will  water  enough  for 
one-fourth  acre.  ira  coe. 


WEAK  KIDNEYS  AND 

BLADDER  TROUBLE. 

Had  to  Pass  Water  Very  Often  Day  and  Night. 
Cured  by  the  Great  Kidney  Remedy,  Swamp=Root. 


Among  the  many  famous  cures  of 
Swamp-Root  investigated  by  “Rural 
New-Yorker”  the  one  we  publish  this 
week  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  won¬ 
derful  curative  properties  of  this  great 
kidney  remedy. 


and  was  obliged  to  pass  water  very  often 
day  and  night.  I  tried  medicines  and 
doctors  without  getting  relief.  Noticing 
an  advertisement  in  the  Topeka  State 
Journal  of  Swamp-Root,  I  determined  to 
give  it  a  trial  and  bought  a  bottle.  By 
the  time  I  had  finished  the  first  bottle 
the  pain  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
my  back.  The  pain  and  frequent  desire 
to  pass  water  ceased.  However.  I  con¬ 
tinued  to  take  the  medicine,  using  about 
six  bottles  in  all.  That  was  over  a  year 
ago  and  I  have  had  no  return  of  the 
trouble  since. 

Chief  Engineer,  State  Capitol  Building, 
Jan.  2nd,  1902.  Topeka,  Kan. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  sickness  and  suffering 
than  any  other  disease,  therefore,  when 
through  neglect  or  other  causes,  kidney 
trouble  is  permitted  to  continue,  fatal 
results  are  sure  to  follow. 

We  often  see  a  relative,  a  friend  or  an 
acquaintance  apparently  well,  but  in  a 
few  days  we  may  be  grieved  to  learn  of 
their  severe  illness,  or  sudden  death, 
caused  by  that  fatal  type  of  kidney 
trouble — Bright’s  Disease. 

The  mild  and  extraordinary  effect  of 
the  world-famous  kidney  and  bladder 
remedy,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  is 
soon  realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for 
its  wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distress¬ 
ing  cases.  A  trial  will  convince  anyone 
— and  you  may  have  a  sample  bottle  sent, 
free  by  mail. 

Sample  Bottle  of  Swamp-Root  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE— Swamp-Root  has  been  tested  in  so  many  ways,  and  has 
proven  so  successful  in  every  case,  that  a  special  arrangement  has  been  made  by 
which  all  readers  of  the  “Rural  New-York  er”  who  have  not  already  tried  it  may  have 
a  sample  bottle  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  Also  a  book  telling  all  about  Swamp- 
Root  and  containing  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  re¬ 
ceived  from  men  and  women  who  owe  their  good  health,  in  fact  their  very  lives,  to 
the  wonderful  curative  properties  of  Swamp-Root.  In  writing,  be  sure  and  men¬ 
tion  reading  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York  “Rural  New-Yorker”  when  send¬ 
ing  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that  Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can  pur¬ 
chase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores  everywhere. 
Don’t  make  any  mistake,  but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root,  and  the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


A.  H.  NOONEY. 

DR.  KILMER  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

About  two  years  ago  I  had  a  very  severe 
case  of  kidney  and  bladder  trouble.  The 
pain  in  the  small  of  my  back  was  so 
severe  that  I  could  not  stand  it  to  stay  in 
one  position  more  than  a  moment  or  two, 


WRITE 

FOR  OUR 


Mid-Winter  Bargain  Offer 

PLANTERS’  BIG  BARGAINS 

>n  FRUIT  TREES 

Apple  $2  to  $6  per  100;  Peach  $1  to  $6;  Plum  $6  to  $10; 
Pear  $5  to  $10.  Strawberry  Plants  $1.75  to  $2  per  1000 

All  stock  well  graded,  true  to  name  and  free 
f,  om  disease.  State  entomologist’s  certificate 
with  each  shipment.  Write  to-day  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  bargain  offer.  We  will  save  you  money. 

Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


SEEDS 


THIELMANNS — The  Seedsmen— carry  a  full  line  of  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds.  OnioD  Seed  a  specialty.  Write  to-day  for 
their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

THE  TH I  ELM  ANN  SEED  CO.,  -  Erie,  I’a. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  H/IARCH 

On  large  or  small  orders  We  make  the  Price  to  Suit  the  Buyers.  Our  stock  of  Apple  Trees,  largest  in  the 
State,  all  the  leaders  North  and  South,  including  York  Imperial,  the  most  productive  winter  variety  known, 
and  Stayman,  the  great  quality-keeper. 

PEIVNSYXjVAKriA’S  BEST 

Represents  the  height  of  the  Nurseryman’s  art;  none  better.  Our  peach  are  perfection,  grown  on  new  land 
from  Southern  natural  seed,  with  no  old  orchards  to  contaminate  and  disease  the  stock,  aU  commercial  sorts 
Full  line  Fruit  trees,  Vines  and  Ornamental  stock.  Catalogue  and  prices  free. 

TIIE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO.,  -  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


Barn 

Paint 


n  Per 
Gallon 
in  Half 
Barrel 
Lots. 

As  a  medium -priced  paint 
our  Ready-Mixed  Star 
Brand  Barn,  Fence  and 
Roof  Paint  has  no  equal  in 
covering,  wearing  and  ap¬ 
pearing  qualities.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  it 
fully  as  better  than  anything 
in  the  market  at  the  price. 
Send  for  Free  Paint 
Sample  Color  Card 
giving  full  line  of  samples, 
amount  to  order  for  a  given 
surface,  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  for  painting  and  other  valuable  information. 
Don't  pay  two  prices  for  your  paint.  Write  today 
for  our  color  card  and  buy  the  best  guaranteed 
paint  in  the  market  at  lowest  prices.  es 

Montgomery  Ward  z*  Co. 

32  years  World's  Headquarters  for  Everything, 
Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts., 


If  You  Ship  Hay 

you  can  save  money  by  reading  the 

Hay  and  Grain  Reporter 

Contains  every  week  a  complete 
account  of  conditions  at  all  princi¬ 
pal  shipping  points,  with  current 
prices  and  the  gist  of  the  week’s 
news  in  the  trade. 

Price ,  $1.00  a  Tear, 

Special  Trial  Rate — 25  cents  for 
four  months. 

HAY  AND  GRAIN  REPORTER, 
602  Rialto  Building,  Chicago. 


B_UCCIES/^o^$gfi5o 

Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
on  Buggies,  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles.  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 
Save  Middlemans  Profit. 
ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO. 

416  E.  Court  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Established  1883, 
Output,  30, 000. 


Going  to  Market 

to  church  or  anywhere  on  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure,  the  next  thing  to  a  Kalamazoo 
Surrey  is  this 

Kalamazoo 

Combination  Gear  Spring  Wagon 

You  see  it  is  built  for  business  as  well  as 
pleasure.  It’s  one  of  the  strong,  reliable, 
safe  kind  which  always  carries  its  load  to 
the  end  of  the  journey.  Here  are  just  a  few 
of  its  many  good  points: 

The  body  is  7  or  114  feet  long  and  34  inches  wide, 
with  solid  hardwood  frame  and  full  %  inch  panels. 
Full  width  drop  end  gate.  Heavy  center  brace  un¬ 
der  body.  Wide,  roomy,  removable  and  adjustable 
seats  with  high  full  panel  spring  backs  and  spring 
cushion.  inch  double  collar  steel  forged  axle  in 
one  piece.  Selected  hickory  beds  full  clipped  on 
axle.  Best  hickory  reaches,  full  ironed  and  steel 
braced.  Best  oil  tempered  steel  springs— full  plat¬ 
form  behind  and  elliptical  in  front.  Best  hickory 
•  wheels.  Sarven  patent  or  compressed  band  hub. 
Best  round  edge  steel  tire,  hand  set,  put  on  hot  and 
bolted  between  all  spokes.  Trimmed  in  heavy  broad¬ 
cloth,  whipcord  or  fibre  leather.  Body  is  painted 
black  and  neatly  striped  and  ornamented.  Gear  is 
painted  Brewster  green  or  wine.  Any  desired  color 
on  special  order.  Furnished  either  with  or  without 
top  as  desired. 

Now  doesn’t  that  sound  like  a  good  wag¬ 
on?  Well  it  is.  We  know  that  a  better  one 
can’t  be  made  and  sold  at  the  price  which 
we  shall  quote  you  on  this  one.  You  can 
have  it  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

if  you  want  it.  That  will  give  you  a  fair 
chance  to  thoroughly  test  it  before  paying 
for  it.  If  you  need  anything  in  the  way  of 
a  vehicle — Buggies,  Surries.  Phaetons, 
Carriages,  Stanhopes,  Spring  Wagons, 
Road  Wagons,  etc.,  it  will  pay  you  to  send 
for  our  catalogue.  Mailed  free  on  request. 
Remember  we  make  every  vehicle  we  sell. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  ®.  Harness  Co. 
Box  2  20  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Th  ree  Walter  A.  Wood 


-1869- 


The  first  Self-Binder  of 
any  kind  that  did  satis¬ 
factory  work  in  the 
field,  was  the  Walter 
A.  Wood  Wire  Binder, 
invented  in  1869. 


1878- 


The  first  really  success¬ 
ful  Twine  Binder  was 
invented  and  built  by 
us  in  1878.  No  ma¬ 
chine  antedating  this 
could  be  called  a  success 


T  riumphs. 

- 1900 - 


The  “New  Century” 
Binder,  our  latest  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  step  in 
advance  of  all  others. 
Produced  in  1900  but 
not  sold  in  America 
until  this  season 


Repairs  furnished  for  Walter 
A.  Wood  machines  of  any  date 


We  have  always  led  in  the  construction  of  successful  Grain  Bindei-s.  Our  latest  and  best 
machine,  the  “New  Century”,  is  remarkable  in  many  ways.  Our  new  illusti-ated  catalog 
desci-ibes  it  fully,  together  with  Walter  A.  Wood  Mowers,  Reapers,  Rakes  and  Tedders.  Ask 
our  local  agent  for  one  or  write  us,  naming  this  paper 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  M.  &  R.  M.  CO.,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


A  WELL-TRAINED  PEAR  TREE. 

In  European  countries  fruit  trees  are 
often  carefully  trained  to  walls  and  the 
sides  of  dwellings,  thus  spreading  out 
the  branches  in  a  fan-like  shape,  so 
that  every  fruit  and  leaf  is  exposed  to 
the  sunlight  with  the  best  advantage. 
Astonishing  crops  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  are  often  taken  from  such  well-pro¬ 
tected  and  thoroughly  cultivated  trees. 
Fig.  77,  from  an  English  photograph, 
shows  a  neatly  trained  young  pear  tree 
of  the  Doyenne  du  Comice  variety 
growing  apparently  against  the  wall  of 
a  cottage.  The  careful  growers’  atten¬ 
tions  are  certainly  rewarded  by  a  prom¬ 
ising  crop  of  fruits. 

Little  success  is  had  in  this  country 
generally  from  such  fanciful  cultural 
methods  as  wall,  espalier  or  cordon 
training  of  fruit  trees.  Our  hot  Sum¬ 
mers  scorch  leaves  and  fruit,  and  often 
encourage  the  spread  of  red  spider  and 
other  troublesome  insect  pests.  Trees 
so  trained  seem  tender,  and  often  win¬ 
terkill  unless  carefully  protected.  We 
have  known  wall-trained  Harris  apri¬ 
cots  to  ripen  a  fine  crop  and  die,  root 
and  branch,  the  following  Winter  while 
orchard  trees  of  the  same  variety  came 
through  without  losing  bloom  buds. 
The  best  fruit  for  wall  culture  in  our 
climate  is  the  native  grape  in  late 
ripening  varieties.  Nothing  seems  to 
pay  better  in  quantity  and  quality  of 
yield  than  the  Isabella  grape  where  it 
succeeds  when  trained  in  this  way. 

TAR  ON  SEED  CORN. 

If  the  Hope  Farm  man  will  take  an  old 
tin  pail  and  punch  the  bottom  full  of  holes, 
so  that  water  will  run  out  quickly,  fill 
two-thirds  full  of  corn,  then  pour  hot  water 
on,  just  enough  to  wet  the  corn  thorough¬ 
ly,  take  an  old  broom  handle,  dip  the  end 
for  three  or  four  inches  in  coal  tar,  and 
stir  the  corn  with  it,  he  will  save  time, 
tar  and  tucker.  o.  G.  b. 

Shelton,  Conn. 

Use  a  bucket  of  water  (slightly  warmed), 
pour  the  corn  intp  water  making  bucket 
two-thirds  or  three-quarters  full  of  corn, 
then  (while  the  corn  is  under  water)  pour 
on  the  corn  about  one  good-sized  tea¬ 


spoonful  of  coal  tar,  and  a  little  mixing 
will  cover  every  kernel  of  corn  with  a  very 
thin  coating  of  the  tar.  Dip  corn  out  of 
water  and  after  draining  just  a  little,  dry 
it  with  plaster  or  road  dust  (never  with 
wood  ashes  unlefes  your  hands  are  proof 
against  potash).  If,  after  mixing,  you  find 
that  you  need  more  tar,  add  just  a  little 
and  mix  again,  being  careful  not  to  get  too 
much,  as  it  makes  corn  planting  a  very 
disagreeable  job.  Fixed  in  this  way  you 
may  plant  a  whole  day  without  getting 
any  tar  on  your  hands.  s.  f.  a. 

West  Taghkanic,  N.  Y. 

Take  your  pail  half  full  of  corn  and 
then  fill  two-thirds  full  of  water  as  warm 
as  you  can  bear  your  hand  in.  Warm 
gas  or  coal  tar  until  it  is  thin  and  will  run 
almost  like  wafer.  Then  pour  in  tar,  be¬ 
ing  careful  not  to  get  too  much,  and  take 
a  stick  or  wooden  paddle  a  yard  long,  so 
you  can  stir  and  use  both  hands  and  your 
arm  will  not  “beg  for  a  rest.”  When  all 


GREENHOUSE— Sbe  First  Page. 
is  well  covered  turn  out  on  some  slanting 
boards  so  the  water  can  run  off.  Keep 
plenty  of  water  and  tar  on  the  stove  to 
warm.  Tar  corn  a  week  before  you  want 
to  use  it,  so  it  can  dry  and  you  will  need 
no  plaster,  ashes  or  bran.  Pick  out  plenty 
of  seed  corn  and  dry  thoroughly  this  Win¬ 
ter.  You  can  then  sort  it  and  take  tho 
best  to  be  used.  c.  c.  f. 

West  Groton,  N.  Y. 

I  have  tarred  my  seed  corn  for  the  last 
10  or  12  years,  and  will  give  you  my 
method.  I  take  about  two  quarts  of  corn 
at  a  time  in  a  pail,  pour  on  about  half  a 
pail  of  hot  water,  so  hot  you  cannot  hold 
your  hand  in  it,  but  not  boiling.  Put  in 
two  cooking  spoonfuls  of  tar,  such  as  you 
buy  in  quart  cans.  Stir  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  pour  it  into  a  leaky  pail  and  let  tho 
water  drain  off.  If  you  have  used  enough 
tar  there^win  be  a  thin  coating  covering 
all  the  corn,  and  when  you  take  up  a  lot 
of  it  on  a  narrow  shingle  it  will  stick 
together.  After  the  water  is  well  drained 
out  sift  plaster  or  dry  road  dust  over  it 
and  mix  well,  then  spread  to  dry,  and  it 
can  be  planted  by  planter  all  right.  About 
the  quantity  spoken  of  works  more  con¬ 
veniently  than  a  larger,  but  the  crows  will 
not  trouble  the  corn  except  about  a  dozen 
hills  to  see  if  it  is  all  the  same.  f.  m.  c. 

Windsor  Co.,  Vt. 


Fruit  Packages 

OUR  SPECIALTY 


BERRY  BASKETS  PEACH  BASKETS 

ALL  SIZES  ALL  SIZES 


GRAPE  BASKETS 


Best  quality  goods  Factory  prices. 

Berry,  Peach  and  Grape  Crates,  etc. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


COLES  &  COMPANY 


STRAWBERRY 

CULTURE 


A  60-page  book  makes  you  understand 
the  whole  subject.  Sent  postpaid  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  25  cents,  silver  or  1-eent  stamps. 


Worth  Four  Times  the  Price 


Money  back  if  you  don’t  think  so.  Write 
for  beautiful  illustrated  Strawberry 
Catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ALLEN’S  Strawberry  Plants  have  much 
have  no  superior.  There  are  others  as 
good  but  none  better.  My  catalogue 
contains  descriptions  and  prices  of  49 
varieties.  I  also  offer  a  large  stock  of 


Very  Fine 

Seed  Corn 


109  &  111  Warren  St.,  New  York 

Established  1884 


Fruit  Trees, 
Ornamental  Trees, 
Small  Fruits, 

Vines  and 
Plants, 

For  Field, 

Garden  and 
Lawn. 

We  have  the  finest  stock  that  can  he  pro¬ 
duced,  Grown  on  our  own  grounds 
under  our  own  supervision;  true  to  name 
and  guaranteed  to  grow.  Prices  just 
right.  T.  J.  Dwyer’s  Guide  to  Hardy 
Fruits  and  Ornamentals,  50  cents;  Sent 
free  with  spring  orders.  Send  your  ad¬ 
dress  for  catalogue. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO. 

Orange  Co.  Nurseries,  CORNWALL,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  ST  11 A  WBEltlt  Y  BE  ANTS. 
500.000  Climax,  $2  per  M;  all  other  leading  varieties 
Write  for  prices.  JOHN  W.  GREEN,  Bridgeville,  Del 


Die  McPIKE  Grape. 

Don’t  Be  Fooled  Again. 

Send  to  headquarters  for  genulno  McPike  vines. 
The  largest,  hardiest,  most  delicious  and  most 
prolific  grape  known.  EDWIN  H.  RIEHL,  North 
Alton,  Illinois. 


Dwyer’s 

1904 

Spring 

Catalog 

Free 


well  matured,  none  better.  Varieties : — 
Drought  Proof,  Golden  Beauty  and 
Snow  White  Dent.  Price  for  either 
variety,  $1.40  per  bushel  or  J3.25  per  bag 
of  2*4  bushels.  Also  300,000  fine  2-year 

Asparagus 

Roots 

Giant  Argenteuil  and  Columbian 
Mammoth  White,  $4.00  per  1000.  Pal¬ 
metto  and  Barr’s  Mammoth,  $3.00  per 
1000. 

Also  best  Hand  Fertilizer  Drill  made 
for  $10,  and  a  Mole  Trap  “that  does  the 
business”  for  $1;  by  mail  postpaid  $1.25. 
Don’t  fail  to  get  my  catalogue  at  once. 
It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

A  New  Feature  Is  Our 
Vote  on  Varieties 

of  strawberries  It  is  both  interesting 
and  valuable.  Catalogue  tells  all  about 

w,  F.  ALLEN,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Mock's  Pulverizing  Plow 

and  POTATO  DIGGER. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  combination  for  effective  and  economical  preparation  of  a  rain-packed, 
stiff,  fallow  soil  for  early  seeding,  or  planting. 

A  man  in  Michigan  writes:  “Because  of  excessive  rain  last  fall  we  did  very  little  of  our  usual  plowing  for 
spring  planting,  and  our  stiff  soil  will  require  disking  and  rolling;  your  plow  pulverizer  will  not  do  here.”  We  pre¬ 
sume  he  voices  the  popular  verdict.  When  self-binders  were  advertised,  there  was  the  same  skepticism.  W  ell, 

there  was  far  more  reason  for  it  than  there  is  in 
the  practicability  of  so  simple  a  process  as  pulver¬ 
izing  stiff,  hard-packed,  wet,  fallow  soil  with  one 
process,  and  requiring  only  one-quarter  more  pow¬ 
er  than  plowing  the  old  way. 

Our  new  method  makes  a  good  seed  bed  in  wet 
soil,  with  one  day’s  sunshine  between  plowing  and 
seeding,  and  avoids  all  team  tramping  of  the  field 
by  laborious  harrowing  and  rolling,  which  defeats 
the  very  end  sought. 

We  are  not  asking  you  to  buy  “a  pig  in  the 
bag;”  there  is  no  cause  for  distrust. 
We  wish  to  help  you  obtain  better 
results;  also  cut  down,  in  both  man 
and  team  force,  a  large  per  cent  per 
acre  in  producing  your  crop  this  year. 

The  wonderful  pulverizing  force  in  our 
agitating  fork  mold-board,  also  its  angle  of 
elevation,  is  adjustable.  This  is  vital 

AS  A  POTATO  DIGGER 


Patent 

Allozved  and 
Others 
Applied for. 


We  will  guarantee  our  two  great  agitating  forks  fo  run  clear  In  any  soil  and  to  place  the  potatoes  on  top. 

O  fj  p  I  A  I  The  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  have  the  exclusive  right  to  man- 
kV  l/YLc  ufacture  our  Hallock  Flat  Tooth  Weeder  for  the  Eastern  and  Southern  terri¬ 
tory.  The  Janesville  Machine  Co.,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  have  the  same  rights  for  the  Western  territory. 

Our  friends  will  therefore  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  this  well  known  and  valuable  machine.  The 
patents  have  been  fully  sustained  by  five  different  Circuit  Courts. 

We  want  a  good, active, responsible,  energetic  Agent  in  every  section  of  the  country  to  handle  the 
Ideal”.  First  machine  in  each  locality  sold  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  We  protect  our  agents. 

The  wise  man  will  surely  act  quickly  for  territory  on  this  machine  will  be  eagerly  sought  for. 

Write  for  circulars  and  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  our  Digger.  D«  Y.  HALLOCK  &.  SONS,  Box  801,  YORK,  PA 

If  you  will  give  us  your  name  and  address  we  will  send  you  an  elegant  32-page  catalogue — a  treatise  on  Potato  and  Corn  Culture. 


and  adapts  it  perfectly  for  early  green  digging,  and  com¬ 
pletely  avoids  the  bruising  so  much  complained  of  in. 
ordinary  diggers. 

The  supplementary  fork  can  be  attached  or  detached 
in  one  minute,  making  ample  provision  for  deep  work. 

Our  one  side  turn  over  principle  has  100%  advantage 
over  any  other  method  for  handling  a  row  of  potatoes. 

Our  “Ideal”  is  a  worthy  companion  for  our  celebrated 
“Hallock”  Flat  Tooth  Weeder. 

We  agree  to  send  parts  to  repair  all  breakages  from 
fair  use  one  year,  without  charge. 
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Early  Bearing  Apple  Trees. 

Sonic  years  ago  Kdwin  Hoyt  advocated 
a  new  plan  for  growing  apple  trees.  He 
advised  planting  them  18  feet  apart  so  as 
to  give  125  trees  to  the  acre.  They  were 
to  be  thoroughly  cultivated  and  fed  with 
hoed  crops  between  them.  They  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  to  bear  with  the  fourth 
season  and  after  that  were  to  be  well  fed 
and  cultivated  with  no  other  crops  in  the 
orchard.  Mr.  Hoyt  made  some  remarkable 
statements  about  what  might  be  expected 
from  such  an  orchard.  He  has  been  asked 
how  his  experiment  “came  out.” 

In  relation  to  our  young  orchard  I 
want  to  say  that  some  of  the  varieties 
in  our  young  orchard  produced  more 
than  I  say  they  should  bear.  We  had  13 
Gano  apple  trees  which  bore  the  fourth 
season  one  bushel  to  the  tree  and  one 
tree  bore  lVz  bushel.  This  bushel  and 
a  half  I  showed  at  the  State  Pomologi- 
cal  exhibit  in  1902.  This  young  orchard 
was  injured  somewhat  in  its  bearing 
the  fourth  season  by  growing  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  California  privet  on  the 
ground  the  second  and  third  year.  The 
roots  of  the  apple  trees  ran  all  out  un¬ 
der  this  heavy  crop  of  privet,  and  the 
privet  is  a  strong  and  late-growing 
plant.  It  draws  very  heavily  on  the  soil 
and  I  have  no  doubt  was  an  injury  to 
the  orchard.  My  faith  is  very  strong  in 
the  early  bearing  of  an  apple  orchard  if 
it  is  properly  fed  and  cultivated.  I  was 
told  by  a  party  in  Danbury  recently 
when  I  read  my  paper  on  apple  orchards, 
that  he  could  more  than  verify  my  state¬ 
ment  that  an  apple  tree  should  bear  one- 
half  bushel  the  fourth  season,  for  ho 
said  he  had  a  tree  which  bore  four  bush¬ 
els  of  apples  the  fourth  Summer.  I  was 
amazed  at  this  statement  and  said: 
‘‘You  do  not  mean  four  bushels  but  four 
pecks.”  “No  I  don’t,”  he  said,  “ij  bore 
four  bushels.”  This  only  confirms  what 
I  have  said,  that  we  do  not  know  the 
possibilities  of  an  apple  tree  when  prop¬ 
erly  treated  if  set  on  suitable  soil.  Of 
course  all  varieties  will  not  bear  so 
young  and  bountifully,  but  there  are 
many  varieties  which  have  this  habit. 
Connecticut.  edwin  iioyt. 

Frozen  Onions ;  Heating  Manure. 

J.  M.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  have  about  15 
bushels  of  onion  sets  all  frozen  hard. 
Will  this  injure  them  so  that  they  will 
be  unfit  for  use?  Part  of  them  are 
Red  Wethersfield,  the  remainder  Yellow 
Globe  Danvers.  2.  How  can  I  make  the 
manure  for  use  in  hotbed  heat?  1  am  try¬ 
ing  everything  but  am  unable  to  make  the 
manure  heat. 

Arcs. — 1.  I  would  advise  covering  the 
sets  eight  to  10  inches  deep  with  fine 
chaff  of  any  kind,  or  sawdust,  something 
that  will  work  in  and  around  the  bulbs, 
over  this  place  four  or  five  thicknesses 
of  heavy  bags  or  old  blankets  and  let 
them  remain  until  all  frost  is  removed. 
Do  not  handle  them  in  any  way  while 
frozen,  as  it  injures  the  bulbs.  I  have 
had  onions  come  out  in  the  Spring 
bright  and  fresh  covered  in  this  way  as 
soon  as  they  were  frozen,  that  is,  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  thaw  and  freeze  the  second 
time.  2.  There  is  no  reason  why  horse 
manure,  if  fresh  and  full  of  litter  should 
not  heat,  the  trouble  is  perhaps  too 
much  litter  for  the  amount  of  manure  it 
contains  or  too  dry.  Probably  the  lat¬ 
ter.  In  either  case  the  manure  should 
be  forked  over,  mixing  it  as  evenly  as 
possible.  Build  it  up  in  a  snug  square 
pile,  throwing  on  occasionally  a  few 
pailfuls  of  hot  very  soapy  water,  enough 
to  wet  thoroughly  all  the  manure.  Do 
not  walk  or  tread  on  heap  in  anyway  as 
the  lighter  it  is  the  quicker  and  better 
it  ferments.  Leave  the  pile  level  on  top 
and  in  a  few  days  (say  six  to  10)  it 
should  be  hot  enough  to  use  or  can  be 
again  forked  over  to  even  up  the  heat 
and  prevent  its  becoming  firefanged. 

E.  E.  B. 

The  Palmer  Greening  Apple. 

F.  P.  B.,  Ayer,  Mass.— Is  this  apple  a 
strong  grower  on  its  own  roots,  or  ought 
it  to  be  top-worked  on  some  other  variety? 
What  variety  would  you  graft  it  on  to 
have  it  keep  as  long  as  possible?  How 
soon  after  the  tree  is  set  out  could  it  be 
grafted? 

Ans—  Palmer  Greening  is  a  moderate 


grower.  I  think  it  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement  to  top-work  on  a  more  thrif¬ 
ty  stock.  I  know  of  nothing  better  than 
Northern  Spy.  I  have  top-worked  on 
Walbridge  in  raising  varieties  like  Will¬ 
iams  for  a  retail  trade;  also  in  a  small 
way  for  myself.  It  is  a  straight,  thrifty 
grower.  Hurlbut  is  a  good  grower,  and 
forms  a  well-shaped  top.  All  three  are 
good.  If  I  were  to  graft  I  should  wait 
until  near  bearing  age,  and  then  graft 
the  whole  top  at  once,  but  prefer  to  top- 
work  by  budding,  trimming  trees  so 
they  will  make  a  thrifty  growth  and 
bud  into  the  same  season’s  growth,  al¬ 
though  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the 
same  season’s  wood.  I  would  bud  any 
time  after  two  seasons’  growth.  The 
older  the  tree  the  more  work  to  do  the 
budding.  I  would  not  do  the  work  un¬ 
til  we  had  a  well-balanced  top  to  start 
with.  h.  o.  MEAD. 

Massachusetts. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS. 

All  plants  in  our  collections  are 
the  same  strong,  vigorous  plants 
as  quoted  in  our  regular  list.  Why 
we  quote  in  our  Express  Collec¬ 
tions  strong,  vigorous  plants  at 
such  low  prices  is  that  we  have 
acres  of  these  choice  leading  va¬ 
rieties;  in  fact,  they  are  the  only 
money-makers  on  our  grounds  to¬ 
day  Sample  of  our  plants  free 
for  10c.  postage. 


A  Nebraska  Note^— The  weather  this 
Winter  up  to  this  time  has  been  mild,  no 
very  cold  or  stormy  days,  but  little  snow 
has  fallen  yet.  Good  roads  the  past  year; 
we  were  favored  with  good  crops,  and 
farmers  are  prospering;  land  is  increasing 
in  value.  a.  m.  m. 

Davenport,  Neb. 


TEMPUNS 

“Wonder’'  Grape 
Collection. 

Special  Introduction  offer. 

8  Choice  Varieties. 

All  lor  60  etc.,  postpaid. 

Stiong  field  grown  vines. 

leach.Campboll’s  Early, 

new  extra  early  black  grape, 
Concord,  the  old  favorite, 
Diamond,  new  white  con¬ 
cord,  Delaware,  very  sweet 
red  grape,  Brighton,  grand 
new  red  grape,  Moore's 
Early,  fine  early  black,  Ni¬ 
agara,  new  w  hite  grape  and 
. .  ,  „  Worden,  new  large  early 

Dlack.  All  for  50  cts.,  postpaid.  Also  our  large  164-page 
illustrated  catalogue  of  “Ideal”  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Fruits,  etc.  Satisfaction  guarenteed.  Write  today. 
L.  TEMPLIN  &  SONS,  Box  109,  CALLA,  OHIO. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVE1 

The  Most  Satisfactory  Hedge  Plant 

Succeeds  everywhere.  Healthy,  well-rooted 
stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  T.ees 
and  Plants  at  popular  prices. 

BR00KV1EW  NURSERIES,  Westmont,  N.  J. 

GRAPE  VINES 

BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID. 

SAFE  AURIVAL  IN  GOOD  CONDITION  GUARANTEED 

3  5  VINES,  Beach,  Niagara,  Brighton,  Worden.#  1 
20  Niagara  ....  #i  100  Ex.  orfrt.,  #3.<)i> 


20  Brighton 
20  Catawba 
20  Worden 
25  Concord 


#1 

#1 

#1 

#1 


#3.50 

#3.00 

#3.00 

#2.50 

#7.50 


10  CampbeU’s  Early,  81 

PRICE  PER  M  GIVEN  ON  APPLICATION. 

To  induce  early  orders,  1  will  mail  at  ouce  on 
receipt  of  each  order  12  Gladiolus  Bulbs,  tine  mixed 
colors,  FREE.  The  vinps  in  early  Spring. 

J.  H.  TRY  ON ,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Cpw  ‘ransplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
forPrlcif  List lant’  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Write 
J.  E.  HDTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa. 

Iflflfl  nnn  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS -The 

jUUUpUUU  Most  Profitable  Crop  grown. 
Seven  of  the  best  varieties  described  in  our96-puge 
Catalogue.  It  is  free  to  those  who  mention  Rural 
New-Yorker.  MOO  KB  &  SIMON, 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BERRY 

PLANTS 


Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue. 
CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  early 
Strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 
as  $1 .60  M.  Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del. 


Woodview  Nurseries. 

Apples,  6  —  13c.;  Peach,  2  —  8c.;  Cherry,  Plum, 
Pear,  low.  Study  our  free  catalogue.  Address, 
Box  8,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 

BEST  TREATMENT.  BEST  GRADING  BEST  PACKING 
BEST  TREES.  BEST  PRICES.  BEST  BUY  FROM  US. 


PEACH  TREES 


One  year  from  bud  2c  to  4c  each. 
Also  Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  etc.  « 
R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  l)eL 


JESSIE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale. 
^  True  to  name.  J.  K.  L08EE,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 

5,000  JAPAN  PLUM 

5  to  6  Feet,  2  Year. 

THE  P ATTERSON  NURSERY  Co  ,Stewartstown,Pr, 

TUFFC  and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices 

1  IV  LLa  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum,  $8  per  10U.  Cat.  free 
Rellance  NURSERY.  Box  10.Geneva,N.Y 

WANTED 


TURNIPS  AND  PARSNIPS  IN 

_  large  or  small  lots.  Address  A, 

WESTVILLK,  CONNECTICUT. 


Collection  No.  20 

By  express  for  $1.00, 
200  Sample. 

200  Glen  Mary. 

200  Bismarck. 

Collection  No.  23 

By  express  for  $1.50. 
100  Sample. 

100  Bismarck. 

100  Glen  Mary. 

100  New  York. 

100  Marshal). 

100  Oom  Paul. 

Collection  No.  24 

By  express  for  $1.50. 
100  President. 

100  Uncle  Jim. 

100  Sample. 

400  Glen  Mary. 

SEND 


Collection  No.  21 

By  express  for  $1.00, 
300  Sample. 

300  Glen  Mary. 

Collection  No.  22 

By  express  for  $1.00, 
300  Glen  Mary. 

200  Sample. 

Collection  No.  25 

By  express  for  $1.50. 
300  Sample. 

400  Glen  Mary. 

100  Bismarck. 

Collection  No.  20 

By  express  for  $1.50. 
500  Glen  Mary. 

100  Sample. 

100  Bismarck. 


Collection  No.  27 

By  express  for  $2.00. 

300  Sample. 

500  Glen  Mary. 

200  Bismarck. 

Collection  No.  28 

By  express  for  $2.00 
250  Sample. 

250  Bismarck. 

500  Glen  Mary. 

Collection  No.  29 

By  express  for  $2.00. 
900  Sample. 

300  Glen  Mary. 

100  Oom  Paul. 


FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


McNallie's  Strawberry 


free,  tells  how  to  plant,  cultivate, 
and  pick  your  crop  ;  also  what  a 
Pedigreed  plant  is,  and  why  some 
can  sell  good  plants  cheaper  than 
others.  D.  McNALLIE,  Sarcoxie,  Mo. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Over  fifty  varieties  of  the  leading  old  and  new  kinds. 
Send  for  price  list. 

WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.Y. 

THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY 

that  I  introduced  last  season  has  again 
proved  a  wonder;  best  cropper  and  best 
seller.  40  other  kinds  to  offer,  heavily 
rooted, true  to  name.  My  plants  please; 
they  produce  flue  crop.  My  free  cata¬ 
logue  tells  you  about  the  best  straw¬ 
berries  that  grow;  also  about  my  second 
crops  seed  potatoes,  etc.  This  ad.  will 
not  appear  again.  JOHN  W.  HALL,  Marion  Sta.,  Md 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

President  Plants  y 

The  most  profitable  variety  now  in 
cultivation.  Write  to  the  originator 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT  for  circular 

Lambertville,  N.J.  and  prices. 

PAN-AMERICAN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Produce  a  large  and  continuous  crop  of  fine  large 
Strawberries  (same  year  of  setting) ,  from  August  1st 
until  winter.  Fruits  on  new  runners  and  old  plants, 
a  strong  grower  that  needs  no  petting.  Plants,  $1.00 
each:  6  for  $5.00;  12  for  $10.00;  100  for  $75.00,  by  mail 
or  express  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price.  Address 
orders  &  inquiries  SAMUEL  COOPER,  Delevan.N.  Y. 


GOOD  APPLE  TREES  CHEAP 

First-class  Apple  Trees  of  leading  varieties,  fully 
up-to-date  and  true  to  name.  5  to  7  ft.,  4c;  4  to  5  ft. 
3c.;  3  to  4  ft.,  2k>c.;  2  to  3  ft.,  l^c.  Write  for  list  of 
varieties  and  grade  «ount. 

HILL  TOP  NURSERY,  Harrison.  Ark. 

FOR  SALE 

Two  thousand  one  year  old  Elberta  peach  trees,  at 
three  and  four  cents.  W.  H.  ROCHELLE,  Route  5. 
Jackson,  Tenn. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

UNCLE  JIM,  Auto,  CUmax,  Bubach,  Success.  Sam¬ 
ple.  Money  makers.  Clean  stock.  No  disease,  rust 
or  blight.  Our  24th  annual  catalogue  free  to  all.  It 
tells  how  to  grow  Cantaloupes.  CALEB  BOGGS  & 
SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


200,000  FINE  PEACH  TREES 

The  genuine  Delaware-grown  PeachTrees,  which  can¬ 
not  be  excelled.  No  better  any  where.  Bestassorted 
varieties,  in  large  or  small  quantity.  Sendusyour 
list  and  we  will  show  you  our  very  low  prices.  Ad¬ 
dress  THE  DELAWARE  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 

Most  Extensive  Grower  of 

Grape  Vines 

n  America 

Introducer  of 

CAMPBELL’S  EARLY  .  The  Best  Grape 
JOSSELYN  ....  The  Best  Gooseberry 

FAY . The  Best  Currant 

Small  Fruits . Catalogue  Free. 

CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


TREES  OF  LIFE 

and  Fruits  of  Perfection  are  obtained  by  planting 
our  Pedigree  Grown  Nursery  Stock,  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear  and  Plum  Trees,  and  all  other  leading  fruits. 
Prices  and  terms  unequalled.  Write  to-day  for  cata- 
and  read  our  special  offers. 

Riverside  Nursery  Co.,  Confluence,  Penna. 


TREES 


That  Please 


are  Sweet’s  Genesee 
ValleyTrees, famous  for 

more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Not  the  cheapest  but  the  best.  If  interested  get  our  free  catalogue 
which  tells  all  about  them.  Established  1860.  Over  150  acres 
healthy,  vigorous  trees  and  plants  for  sale. 

G.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  20  Maple  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


Fairfield  Strawberry 

3  to  5  days  Earlier  than  Michel’s  Early.  Twice 
as  large  and  twice  as  productive.  1  dozen  for 
50c.  by  mail.  If  you  will  send  the  address  of  live 
fruit  growers  and  25c.,  mention  this  paper,  we 
will  mail  you  1  dozen  plants. 

West  Jersey  Nursery,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 


100,000  Best  Northern  Grown 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Sen.  Dunlap  is  the  best  one  for 
the  Market,  also  30  other  varie¬ 
ties.  Send  for  prices  to-day  to 
WILFRID  WHEELER,  P?0X  Concord,  Mass. 


TIB 


FRUIT &0RNAMENTAL 


■E5  ROSES.  G'Ri 
SHKIJBS.  SMALL  FRUIT. 


Full  line.  Hardy,  Healthy,  Northern  Grown. 
Free  From  Disease.  Prices  Low.  Catalog  Free. 

SSS  SEED  POTATOES 

GROVER  NURSERY  COJ’SKSTf 


TREES 


Sheerin’s  Fruit  trees  are  all 
budded  on  whole  roots  and 
Fresh  Dug.  Pi  ice  to  planter 
same  us  to  dealer.  00  page 
Catalog  Free. 

Sheerin’s  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Dansville,  N.Y. 


10,000  YORK  IMPERIAL 

O  to  8  Feet,  3  Year. 

THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  Co.,  Stewartstown,Pa 

NEW  FRUITS. 

The  Regal  grape,  Comet  currant.  Blowers  and 
Kenoyer  blackberries  and  the  “  Heaver  ”  straw¬ 
berry.  Send  postal  for  catalogue. 

W.  Crawford  Co.,  Box  1005,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O 


“DISPARENE”  KILLS 


All  Kinds  of  Leaf-Eating  Insects, 

CODLING  MOTH,  CANKER  Y/ORMS,  Etc. 

The  most  powerful  poisonous  spray  known, 
and  proven  the  most  effective.  More  economical  than  any  other  spray,  because  even  heavy 
rains  don’t  wash  it  off.  Clings  all  the  season,  never  Injures  foliage.  Emphatically  indorsed 
by  farmers,  orchardists,  foresters,  and  experiment  stations  Write  to-day  for  Booklet. 

READY  TO  USE  BY  ADDING  WATER 
BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati. 


and  big  types  of  Seckel  ;  Powell,  Montmorency  and 
Windsor  Cherries,  and  other  leading  varieties  of  fruit 
trees,  bred  from  famous  bearing  orchards.  Our  new 
Tree  Breeder,  now  ready,  will  tell  you  more  about  them. 

THE  TREB  BREEDERS  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


BOSC, BARTLETT 
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CA  TALOCUES. 


New  Haven  Nurseries,  New  Hawn, 
Mo.— Catalogue  of  nursery  trees  and  plants. 

W.  W,  Barnard  <S-  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. — 
Catalogue  of  seeds  and  farm  supplies;  96 
pages. 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.— 
Catalogue  of  northern-grown  seeds;  64 
pages;  colored  cover.  A  selected  collection 
of  standard  and  new  varieties. 

J.  A.  Everett,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds  and  plants.  Quite  an  exten¬ 
sive  list  of  garden  and  farm  seeds*  togeth¬ 
er  with  some  mail  specialties. 

F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan.--. 
Catalogue  of  the  Kansas  Seed  House;  80 
pages,  colored  cover.  A  well-chosen  collec¬ 
tion  of  garden  and  farm  seeds  and  requi¬ 
sites. 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  grapevines  and  nursery  stock;  36 
pages.  There  is  a  large  and  excellent  col¬ 
lection  of  varieties  and  good  cultural  direc¬ 
tions. 

Alabama  Nursery  Co.,  Huntsville,  Ala. 
—Catalogue  of  fruit  trees  and  plants;  32 
pages.  A  fine  collection  of  standard  and 
new  varieties.  There  is  also  a  section  de¬ 
voted  to  ornamentals. 

Reliance  Nursery  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.— 
Catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  plants;  30  pages,  four  colored  plates 
and  many  illustrations.  A  tasteful  cata¬ 
logue  and  excellent  collection  of  varieties. 

D.  M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Col.— Catalogue 
of  hardy  plant  seeds;  24  pages.  A  rare  col¬ 
lection  of  seeds  of  Rocky  Mountain  plants, 
tr€-cs  and  shrubs.  Many  species  are  here 
offered  that  can  scarcely  be  procured  else¬ 
where. 

Thos.  J.  Grey,  Boston,  Mass.— Catalogue 
of  seeds  and  garden  requisites;  104  pages. 
A  neat,  careful  and  conservative  cata¬ 
logue.  The  list  of  seed  varieties  is  very 
large;  33  pages  are  devoted  to  implements 
and  garden  supplies. 

Royal  Palm  Nurseries,  Oneco,  Fla.— 
Catalogue  of  tropical  and  other  fruits  and 
plants;  64  pages,  finely  illustrated.  In¬ 
valuable  to  those  interested  in  native  and 
exotic  tropical  and  half-hardy  fruits  and 
plants. 

Nortiirup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.— Catalogue  of  Sterling  Seeds;  104 
pages.  An  extensive  collection  of  farm  and 
garden  seeds.  The  Peep  o’  Day  sweet  corn 
is  claimed  to  be  the  earliest,  sweetest  and 
most  productive  of  its  class. 

G.  C.  Stone,  Dansville,  N.  Y.— Catalogue 
of  fruit  trees  and  general  nursery  stock; 
80  pages,  colored  plates  of  Yengennes 
grape  and  Spiraea  aurea.  A  very  extensive 
collection  of  fruit  and  ornamental  varie¬ 
ties  chiefly  offered  in  quantity. 

J.  W.  Jones  &  Son,  Allen,  Md.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  strawberry  plants;  18  pages,  illus¬ 
trated.  A  well-written  catalogue  listing  45 
varieties  of  strawberries,  including  the 
new  Climax.  This  firm  is  growing  a  fine 
lot  of  peach  trees  for  the  coming  Fall  trade 

Francis  Brill,  Hempstead,  N.  Y.— Cir¬ 
cular  of  home-grown  cabbage,  cauliflower 
and  special  vegetable  seeds.  Mr.  Brill  is 
the  pioneer  of  the  Long  Island  cabbage 
seed  industry.  An  excellent  leaflet  on  cul¬ 
ture  of  his  specialties  accompanies  the 
circular. 

Slaymaker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruit  plants.  A  taking  list 
of  new  and  standard  varieties,  including 
President,  Commonwealth  and  Challenge 
strawberries.  The  Ward  and  Jordan  blacks 
berries,  Premo  and  Rogers  dewberries  are 
also  offered. 

J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Md.— 
Fruit  plants  and  trees;  36  pages.  A  large 
and  interesting  collection  of  reliable  varie¬ 
ties  is  described.  Several  very  promising 
new  peaches,  such  as  Hiley,  Frances,  Ni¬ 
agara  and  Gordon  are  offered.  There  is  a 
very  full  list  of  strawberries. 

Joseph  Harris  Co.,  Coldwater,  N.  Y.— 
Harris’  Rural  Annual.  Farm  and  garden 
seeds;  64  pages.  This  catalogue  is  con¬ 
servatively  written,  and  well-tested  varie¬ 
ties  only  offered.  Germination  percentage 
calculated  from  careful  tests  are  marked 
on  all  larger  packages  of  seeds. 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.— 
Catalogue  of  garden  and  farm  seeds  and 
flowering  plants;  120  pages,  handsome  em¬ 
bossed  cover  in  colors.  A  large  and  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  seeds,  decorative  plants 
and  garden  requisites.  There  are  many 
specialties  in  select  market  garden  and 
glasshouse  vegetable  seeds. 

Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y.— Catalogue 
of  vegetable,  flower  and  farm  seeds;  64 
pages,  colored  cover.  There  are  many 
specialties  besides  an  excellent  general 
collection.  The  Cuban  Giant  silage  and 
Pharaoh's  Dream  sweet  corns  are  not  of¬ 
fered  elsewhere.  A  new  barley  from  Ba¬ 
varia  is  claimed  to  be  very  resistant  to 
drought. 


From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 

Burpee’s  FORDHOOK  FARMS  are  famous 

As  the  largest  Trial  Grounds  in  America 


You  need  nor  rafce  our  word  for  the 
truth  of  this  statement  (although 
we  never  knowingly  exaggerate) ,  but  can  read 
below  the  entirely  unsolicited  opinions  of 
two  leading  experts.  There  is  not  money 
enough,  even  in  all  the  territory  “  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,”  to  purchase  such  testi¬ 
mony  from  either  of  these  well-known  Horti¬ 
culturists  1  They  know  whereof  they  speak 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  freely  the  plain 
truth, — as  learned  from  their  own  inspection. 


From  the 
Atlant  ic 

Professor  Johnson,  of  The 
American  Agriculturist ,  per¬ 
formed  a  similar  office  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural 
press  present.  Mr.  Johnson 
said  that  the  day  had  been 
one  rare  treat.  ...  In 
speaking  of  the  immensity  of 
the  Trial  Grounds  at  Ford- 
hook,  Professor.  Johnson 
stated  that  those  present 
would  take  home  a  lesson 
which  would  be  remembered 
for  many  years.  There  was 
not  an  experiment  station 
in  the  United  States,  sup¬ 
ported  by  State  or  national 
legislation,  that  had  any¬ 
thing  like  the  variety  of 
tests  that  were  conducted 
on  the  Fordhook  Farms. 
He  said  this  in  all  fairness  to 
the  splendid  work  of  the 
Experiment  Stations.  .  .  . 
— Extract  front  an  Editorial 
account  of  “A  Field  Day 
at  Fordhook,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  hi  The  Florists’ 
Exchange,  New  York ,  July 
4,  *9<>J. 


From  the 
Pacific 

A  careful  seedsman’s  ex¬ 
periment  grounds,  like  yours, 
it  seems  to  me,  are  far  more 
useful  than  any  of  the  colleges 
or  public  experiment  stations, 
as  it  is  all  practical  work. 
Your  Fordhook  Trial 
Grounds  were  the  best  of 
all  my  Eastern  object- 
lessons,  and  I  had  many 
of  them.  I  had  no  idea  of 
their  extent  and  value,  not 
only  to  yourself,  but  to 
every  one  of  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  and  eventually  to 
every  one  who  cultivates 
the  soil.  —  Thus  wrote 
Luther  Burbank,  “  The 
Wizard  of  Horticulture ,” 
from  Santa  Rosa ,  California, 
October  20,  1900,  upon  his 
return  from  an  extended 
eastern  trip. 


The  BURPEE  QUALITY 

in  Seeds  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  usual  commercial 
grades.  Burpee's  Seeds  cost 
a  little  more,  but  they  are 
worth  much  more  1 

Intelligent  planters  every¬ 
where  are  learning  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  difference,  —  that 
always  “  the  best  is  the  cheap¬ 
est,” — to  such  an  extent  that 
we  have  been  obliged  not 
only  to  grow  larger  areas,  but 
also  to  make  still  further  im¬ 
provements  in  our  system  of 
handling  orders  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand. 

As  heretofore,  we  do  not 
attempt  to  compete  merely  in 
price.  Our  aim  is  to  excel 
in  quality,  and  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  fierce  competition 
we  still  maintain  the  largest 
mail-order  seed  trade  in  the 
world  is  indisputable  evi¬ 
dence  that  BURPEE’S  SEEDS 
forget  our  full  address,  please 


Eight  Elegant  New  Sweet  Peas 


For  25  Cts. 


we  will  mail,  postpaid,  one  regular  retail 
packet  each  of  the  following  “  Eight  Best”  new 
Sweet  Peas:  BURPEE’S  DAINTY,  the  larg 
flowers  are  beautifully  formed  and  uniquely  marked,  “  white  with  a  pink  edge,"— 
LORD  ROSEBERRY,  richly  colored,  deep  rose-carmine  flowers, gracefully  hooded 
see  illustration , — JANET  SCOTT,  “  the  best  pink  sweet  pea,"  flowers  of  large 
size,  three  on  a  stem, — LADY  GRISEL  HAMILTON,  largest  and  best  light 
lavender, — THE  HON.  MRS.  E.  KENYON,  beautiful  primrose-colored  flowers 
of  truly  enormous  size, — COCC1NEA,  a  new  color  in  Sweet  Peas,  a  bright  cherry- 
red, — JEANIE  GORDON,  charming  bright  rose,  shaded  primrose,  and  a  large 
packet  of  the  unequaled  new  BURPEE’S  BEST  MIXED  FOR  1904.  ■flfS'Tne 
Seven  Superb  Separate  Sorts  are  shown  painted  from  nature,  while  the 
Special  Mixture  is  described  on  page  108  of  our  new  Catalogue  for  1904. 

C  buys  ail  the  above  Eight  Elegant  New  Tall  Sweet 

V-'lo*  Peas,  and  in  each  collection  we  enclose 
our  New  Leaflet  on  Culture  for  1904. 

Seven  Nasturtiums. F or, 25 ,  „ 

we  mail  one  full  -  size 
packet  each  of  all  seven  distinct  types  :  The  beautiful 
Dwarf  Liliput  in  best  mixture, — the  unequaled  mixture, 

Burpee’s  “Gorgeous”  New  Tom  Thumb,— the  interesting 
small -leaved  Tom  Pouce, — the  brightly  colored  Lobb’s 
Finest  Mixed, — the  superbly  brilliant  new  and  unequaled 
mixture  of  Burpee’s  Hotspur  Harlequin, — the  gracefully 
artistic  Ivy-Leaved,  and  the  finest  Burpee’s  New  Superb 
Giant-flowered  Nasturtiums.  In  the  large  bag  nclosing 
each  collection  is  included  our  New  Leaflet  on  culture. 

Burpee’s  GEM  Collection. 


For  25  Cts. 


we  mail  one  packet  each  of  all  the 
Little  Gem  SWEET  ALYSSUM,  carpets 
ground  with  a  mass  of  white,  —  Fordhook 

Favorites  amon 
Defiance  BALS 
Dwarf  Marguerite 

flowered  NASTURTIUMS,  in  unequaled  mixture, — Royai  Prize  PANSIES, 
both  free-flowering  and  giant  varieties, — Largest-flowering  PHLOX  DRUM- 
MONDII,  as  grown  by  ourselves, — Fordhook  Fairy  POPPIES,  most  graceful 
double  flowers,  in  many  colors, — a  large  packet  of  Burpee’s  New  Grand  Tall 
SWEET  PEAS,  as  specially  prepared  for  1904,  and  a  small  packet  of  the  most 
beautiful  New  PLUMED  CELOSIAS.  This  novelty  is  likely  to  give  such  rare 
delight  to  all  flower  lovers  as  to  be  alone  worth  the  quarter  paid  for  all  ten  packets  ! 


Vegetables ! 

For  25  Cts. 


"FIVE  FINEST”  FORDHOOK 
FAMOUS  NEW  VEGETABLES. 


we  will  mail,  postpaid,  one  full-size  packet 

(such  as  we  sell  separately  at  ten  cents  per  packet) 
each  of  the  following  :  Fordhook  Famous  Cucum¬ 
ber,  the  largest,  most  handsome,  and  finest  flavored  of  all  cucumbers,— Buri’KE’s 
Brittle-Ice  Lettuce,  the  popular  New  “  Nameless  ”  Lettuce  distributed  for  ad¬ 
vance  trials  last  season, — Burpee’s  New  Halbert  Honey  Water¬ 
melon,  sweetest  and  best  for  home  use, — Burpee’s  New  Golden 
Globe  Onion,  earliest  and  handsomest  of  globe-shaped  onions,  and 
Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  Tomato,  largest  of  all  extreme-earlies. 

\  Tvf-vvz**  rj V/*  are  all  shown,  painted  from 
HUUVc  HIVC  nature,  on  the  cover  or  plates 
in  our  Catalogue.  Perhaps  there  are  named  above 

one  or  two  vegetables  that  you  do  not  care  for.  Therefore 
you  may  omit  any  of  the  above,  and  instead  select  a  packet 
of  either  the  New  Danish  Roundhead  Cabbage, — the  un¬ 
equaled  Chinese  Giant  Pepper,— the  earliest  Hailstone 
Radish, — the  delicious  Fordhook  Bush  Squash,  or  the  New 
Quarter-Century  Strain  of  Burpee’s  Bush  Lima  Bean. 


For  One  Dollar 


we  will  mail  all  the 

seeds  advertised— ten 
New  Vegetables  and  twenty-five  packets  Choicest  New  Sweet 
Peas,  Nasturtiums  and  other  Flowers— in  all  thirty-five 
full-size  packets  for  ONE  DOLLAR  1 

£3“  Everyone  of  these  varieties  is  entitled  to  be  marked 
with  a  bull’s-eye  [Ol, — as  absolutely 
the  best  of  its  type. 

Or  For  One  Dollar 

ou  can  have  ANY  FIVE  COLLEC- 
IONS,  and  mailed  to  separate  addresses 
if  so  requested.  43“  Be  sure  to  ask  for 
Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1904 
when  ordering.  Write  TO-DAY4 


¥ 


Farm  Annual  for  1904. 

LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

ITOirir  *11  Who  want  the  Best  Seeds! 

l’lJUICQ  r  IVLL  IO  all  An  elegant  new  book  of  178 
pages,  with  hundreds  of  illustrations  and  six  superb  colored 
plates,  it  is  now  brighter  and  better  than  ever  before.  Many 
new  features  for  1904, — including  valu- 
able  RARE  NOVELTIES  not  to  be  had 
elsewhere.  You  can  send  your  address 
on  a  postal  card.  Write  TO-DAY  1 


W.  ATLEE  BUHPEE  CO.. 


Burpee  Building, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RS:  1?!  S3 1 11  Headquarters  in  PHILADELPHIA  of 

THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  MAIL-ORDER  SEED  BUSINESS 


OROW  and  are  the  BEST  THAT  GROW  I  43-Should  you 
remember  that  letters  reach  us  saf  :ly  if  addressed  simply 


BUR.PEE,  Philadelphia.. 


EARLY  CHAMPION.  J  W 

;  The  earliest  large  sweet  corn 
inexistence.  Sweet,  tender  and  ‘ 
full  of  milk.  Its  pure  white 
ears,  two  to  three  to  the  stalk,  are  ten 
inches  long  and  ready  for 

Roasting  Ears 

In  65  Days  After  Germination. 

Equally  valuable  for  early  or  late  planting. 
Prices  postpaid,  pt.  15c,  qt.  25c,  By  express 
or  freight,  purchaser  paying  charges,  pk. 
$1.16,  bu.  $4.00.  Write  for  beautiful  large  free  cata¬ 
log  of  Northern  Grown  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed*. 

S.M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Dept.  B,  Jackson, Mich.  1 


IOiOOO  Plants  for  1 6c 

More  gardens  and  farms  are  planted  to 
Salzer’s  Seeds  than  any  other  In 
.  America.  There  is  reason  for  this.  — _ 
TVe  own  and  operate  over  5000  acres  for' 
the  production  of  our  warranted  seeds. 
In  order  to  induce  you  to  try  them,  we 
make  you  the  following  unpre-J 
_  cedented  offer: 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid 

.  1000  Karly,  Medium  and  Late  Cabbage*, 

I  2000  Delicious,  Carrots, 

I  2000  Blanching  Celerr, 

U  2000  Rich  Nutty  Lettuce, 

1000  Splendid  Onions, 

1000  Hare  Luscious  ltadlshcs, 

1000  Gloriously  Brilliant  Flowers. 

Above  seven  packages  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  seed  to  grow  10,000  plants,  fur¬ 
nishing  bushels  of  brilliant  llowers 
and  lots  and  lots  of  choice  vegeta¬ 
bles, together  with  our  great  catalog,  ( 
telling  all  about  Flowers,  Roses, 
Small  Fruits,  etc.,  all  for  16c  in 
8 tamps  and  this  notice.  Mam¬ 
moth  140-page  catalog  alone,  4c. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO.. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 


HARRIS7  high  -  class  SEEDS. 

WE  ARE  seed  growers  (not  mere  dealers)  and  raise  seeds  on  our  own  farms,  and  by  careful 
selection  keep  them  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  qualitv.  Yet  we  a-e  able  to  sell  them  at 
prices  lower  than  many  others  charge  for  seeds  not  so  carefully  raised.  Our  specialties  are 
choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Selected  Seed  Corn,  New  and  Improved  Oats  and 
other  farm  seeds.  Everyone  who  wants  a  good  garden  and  profitable  crops  should  give  our  seeds 
a  trial.  Catalogue  free,  It  will  pay  you  to  see  it. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Moreton  Farm,  COLDWATER,  N.  Y. 


HOLMES’  SEEDS 

produce  prize  vegetables.  Every  Holmes  variety  is  from  tested 
dstock.  Your  garden  will  be  better  for  the  help  you  can  get  from  our  catalogue 
for  1904.  It  is  the  finest  seed  book  of  the  season  and  will  be  sent  to  you  Free  If  you 
mention  this  paper.  Contains  80  pages.  Full  of  illustrations  direct  from  photographs. 

>  send  for  this  book. 


,  It  is  time  to  plan  for  spring  planting  and  now  is  the  time  to  i 

HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


A  CUCUMBER 

Here’s  one  worth  talking  about.  We  wish  to  acquaint  you  with 
Rawion’i  White  Spine  for  greenhouse,  hot  bed  or  out-door  planting. 
This  is  a  superb  variety  of  forcing  cuoumber.  Perfect  in  color,  form 
and  size.  It  pays  to  buy  from  the  growers.  Our  valuable  1904  catalogue 
of  Arlington  Tested  Seeds  mailed  FIIEE  on  request  Write  for  a  copy. 
W.  W.  RAWSON  &.  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners 
12  and  13  Fanenil  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Do  You  Keep  Bees? 


If  so,  why 

not  make 
the  Bees 
keep  you  ? 

The  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  tells  HOW.  44th  year;  weekly;  $1.00.  Sample 
Copy  Free.  Experts  make  their  Bees  Pay.  Read,  and  be  an  expert.  It’s  easy. 
Women  succeed,  too.  “  Sisters  ”  dept,  in  Am.  Bee  Journal.  “  Honey  as  a  Health- 
Food,”  16-p.  pamphlet  for  2c  stamp.  Tells  value  of  Honey  In  Cooking  and  as  a 
Remedy.  I  kadress,  George  \V.  York.&  Co.,  144  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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CATALOGUES. 

Sciilegel  &  Fottleu  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. — Catalogue  of  seeds,  bulbs  and 
plants;  96  pages,  well  illustrated.  A 
large,  very  complete  and  satisfactory 
catalogue,  listing  an  immense  collection 
of  desirable  new  and  standard  varieties. 
A  notable  collection  of  new  Wichuraiana 
hybrid  roses  is  offered  that  we  do  not 
find  elsewhere. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Sox,  Marblehead, 
Mass. — Catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flow¬ 
er  seeds;  78  pages.  A  large  catalogue 
with  trustworthy  descriptions  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  collection  of  reliable  seeds. 
There  are  many  novelties,  the  great 
speciality  being  the  Delicidus  squash, 
first  introduced  last  year.  This  is  a 
choice  result  of  many  years  of  careful 
breeding. 

J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
—Hale’s  New  Fruits,  24  pages.  Mr.  Hale 
is  a  most  successful  fruit  grower,  and 
thoroughly  tests  the  plants  and  trees  he 
offers.  The  varieties  are  all  useful  and 
reliable.  Among  the  new  things  are  the 
Mead  strawberry,  Ward  blackberry, 
Hiley,  Francis  and  Belle  of  Georgia 
peaches.  An  interesting  item  is  a  se¬ 
lected  strain  of  Victoria  rhubarb  for 
Winter  forcing. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. — 
Ferry’s  Seed  Annual,  100  pages  with 
four  colored  plates  of  flowers  and  vege¬ 
tables.  The  usual  reliable  collection  of 
farm  and  garden  seeds  is  listed,  together 
with  many  well-tested  novelties.  A  fea¬ 
ture  is  made  of  the  Ruby  mignonette  as 
the  best  variety  offered.  The  flower 
spikes  are  large,  very  fragrant,  and  of 
-  a  coppery  red  color.  There  is  much  in¬ 
cidental  information,  a  list  of  vegetable 
names  in  seven  languages  is  very  useful. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
—Garden  and  Farm  Manual;  92  pages, 
colored  cover,  showing  excellent  por¬ 
traits  of  new  vegetables,  and  many  fine 
illustrations.  The  Earliana  tomato  is 
the  leading  specialty.  Some  novelties  of 
the  season  are  Pannier’s  Superba  beet, 
the  result  of  50  years’  careful  breeding, 
the  worm-proof  Hardiana  cabbage,  a 
solid  late  variety  having  firm  foliage  not 
attacked  by  worms,  and  the  new  Santa 
Rosa  tomato;  fruits  bright  crimson  in 
color  growing  up  to  23  ounces  in  weight. 

Tiie  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co,  Paines- 
ville,  O. — Catalogue  of  Painesville  Nur¬ 
series,  112  pages,  splendidly  illustrated. 
This  issue  surpasses  all  former  ones  in 
richness  of  illustration  and  neatness  of 
printing.  One  of  the  largest  collections 
of  nursery  trees  and  plants  offered  to 
the  public.  The  lists  of  varieties  in 
every  department  will  meet  all  needs. 
Special  mention  is  made  of  the  Allen 
cherry.  Opalescent  apple  and  Gen.  Mc¬ 
Arthur  rose.  The  latter  is  a  highly  col¬ 
ored  and  very  fragrant  hardy  variety. 
The  Spring  issue  of  this  catalogue  con¬ 
tains  in  addition  very  full  assortments 
of  garden,  field  and  flower  seeds  and 
decorative  plants. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. — Burpee’s  Farm  Annual.  176 
pages,  five  excellent  colored  plates  and 
colored  cover.  One  always  looks  for¬ 
ward  with  interest  to  this  compact  and 
instructive  catalogue.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  the  present  issue  surpasses 
all  its  predecessors  in  variety  of  offer¬ 
ings  and  contained  information.  Spe¬ 
cial  features  are  Golden  Bantam  and 
White  Evergreen  sweet  corn,  Gold  Coin 
potatoes,  and  new  ornamental  Bush 
Dolichos,  all  of  which  have  been  tested 
with  much  satisfaction  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  There  are  many  other  desir¬ 
able  novelties,  as  well  as  the  very  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  standard  varieties. 

J.  M.  Tiiorburn  &  Co.,  New  York 
City. — Catalogue  of  Thorburn’s  Seeds, 
144  pages,  many  beautiful  new  half¬ 
tones.  The  illustrations  are  particularly 
dainty,  and  gain  in  effectiveness  by  be¬ 
ing  printed  on  dull  paper  instead  of  the 
glaring  polished  surface  previously 
used.  The  collection  of  seeds  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  offered  in  this  country 
and  comprises  everything  in  the  way  of 
flower,  vegetable  and  forest  seeds  that 
can  be  wanted.  There  are  many  fine 
novelties  of  home  and  foreign  origin. 
We  are  glad  to  note  the  excellent  Mag¬ 
num  Bonum  pea  and  Carmine  Horticul¬ 
tural  pole  bean,  very  successfully  tested 
for  three  years  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
The  information  contained  in  Thor¬ 
burn’s  catalogue  makes  it  indispensable 
as  a  reference  book  for  all  planters. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York 
City.— Everything  for  the  Garden;  180 
pages,  colored  plates,  embossed  cover 
and  many  new  half  tones.  It  seems 
difficult  to  improve  this  fine  publi¬ 
cation  from  year  to  year,  but  every 
issue  marks  an  advance.  The  illus¬ 
trations  are  better  than  ever,  and 
make  a  helpful  accompaniment  to  the 
text.  Many  specialties  in  fine  garden 


vegetables  and  flower  seeds  and  plants 
are  given  prominence.  Probably  the 
most  welcome  novelty  is  the  very  fine 
strain  of  Everblooming  hollyhocks.  They 
flower  the  first  season  from  seed,  and 
give  continuous  bloom  until  frost.  Great 
diversity  of  form  and  color  are  shown  in 
the  flowers.  This  strain  was  tested  with 
great  success  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
The  new  Virgin  mushroom  spawn  is  of¬ 
fered  in  small  compressed  tablets. 

The  Conard  &  Jones  Co.,  West  Grove, 
Pa. — New  Floral  Guide;  134  pages,  fine 
colored  cover  and  colored  plate  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Rambler  rose.  One  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  best  collections  of  roses  and 
flowering  plants  offered  to  the  public.  In 
addition  to  the  very  meritorious  white- 
flowered  Canna  Mont  Blanc  offered  last 
year,  there  is  an  unrivalled  assortment 
of  new  and  splendid  varieties  originat¬ 
ing  on  the  place.  Two  plants  ot  special 
merit,  no  longer  novelties,  are  the  con¬ 
stant-blooming  honeysuckle,  Heckrottii, 
and  the  white  Hybrid  Perpetual  rose, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki.  The  new  hardy 
Hybrid  Rugosa  rose,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton, 
is  a  novelty  of  the  greatest  merit,  and 
will  meet  a  wide  field  where  reliably 
hardy  roses  are  wanted. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  New  York 
and  Chicago. — Catalogue  of  seeds  and 
plants;  128  pages,  handsome  colored 
cover  showing  new  Santa  Rosa  poppies 
and  vegetable  novelties.  This  is  an  im¬ 
mense  catalogue  offering  one  of  the 
most  complete  collections  of  seeds  and 
plants  recently  brought  together.  There 
is  an  endless  selection  of  home  and  for¬ 
eign  novelties  of  merit,  as  well  as  all  the 
standard  kinds.  Mme.  Norbert  Levavas- 
seur  is  a  dwarf  everblooming  rose,  grow¬ 
ing  only  12  to  18  inches  high,  but  con¬ 
stantly  bearing  great  clusters  of  blooms 
just  like  Crimson  Rambler.  Plants  are 
offered  at  $2  each.  The  Santa  Rosa 
poppy  is  one  of  Burbank’s  choice  pro¬ 
ductions.  Some  very  desirable  new 
Dahlias  are  offered.  Vaughan’s  seed 
stores  are  headquarters  for  the  splendid 
Gladiolus  Princeps,  now  in  high  favor 
all  over  the  world.  Magnum  Dulce  pep¬ 
per  is  a  new  giant  variety  of  mild  flavor 
having  flesh  over  one-half  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness. 

Henry  A.  Dreer  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. — Dreer’s  Garden  Book,  208  pages, 
four  colored  plates,  beautiful  embossed 
cover  representing  poppies  and  tuberous 
Begonias.  This  splendid  catalogue  in¬ 
creases  in  interest  with  every  issue.  An 
immense  collection  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able,  useful  and  ornamental  seeds  and 
plants  is  offered.  All  departments  are 
well  filled.  Over  30  pages  are  devoted 
to  hardy  perennials  alone.  The  collec¬ 
tion  of  aquatic  plants  is  probably  the 
best  in  the  country.  There  are  many 
novelties  in  all  departments,  as  well  as 
the  indispensable  standards.  Seeds  and 
plants  of  the  new  Crimson  Fountain 
grass,  Pennisetum  microphyllum  atro- 
sanguineum,  and  Salvia  Pittieri,  a  grand 
new  scarlet  sage  from  Costa  Rica,  are 
offered  as  exclusive  novelties.  We  note 
the  very  fine  Hybrid  Perpetual  rose 
Ards  Rover,  the  most  successful  of  its 
class  on  the  Rural  Grounds;  among  the 
offerings.  Dreer’s  Garden  Book  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  reference  throughout  th© 
year. 


NEW  BREEDS  OF  CORN 

Two  varieties:  COLLINGWOOD  (Mixed) 
and  TALIAFEhRO  (Yellow) 
are  exceedingly  prolific  and  withstand  drought. 
Yielded  120  bu.  of  ears  per  acre  last  season  against 
80  bu.  for  other  Yarletles.  35  ears  weigh  .36  lbs. 

Hope  Farm  man  says:  “I  believe  you  have 
a  remarkable  variety  of  corn.” 

These  varieties  will  make  more  ensilage  per  acre 
than  any  other  known.  Prices  of  either:  Packet 
postpaid,  15c ;  two  packets,  one  of  each,  25c;  bushel 
of  ears,  by  freight  or  express,  11.00. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 

DIBBLE’S 

SEED 

CORN 

Mammoth  Yellow  Flint,  the  earliest,  heaviest- 
yielding  variety  either  for  crop  or  silo  for  the  Middle 
and  New  England  States. 

“220  tons  Ennllage  on  10  acres.”  "243  bushels  from  one  peck 
planted.”  “460  bn.  from  2  acres.”  “1785  Lu.  on  12  acres.” 

Stalks  10-12  ft.  high,  ears  12-18  in.  long,  matures  within 
100  days.  Handsome  catalog  showing  this  corn  in  five 
colors,  painted  from  nature,  Free.  Send  for  it  to-day 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower, 
Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


LAGUME  SEEDS  1  BACTERIA 

NORTHERN  CROWN. 

Largest  and  choicest  assortment  of  Lagume  and 
Field  Seeds  in  America.  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 
Beans.  Cow  Peas,  Clovers, Vetches,  Corn,  Oats  Bar¬ 
ley.  Wheat,  Rye.  Buckwheat  Millet,  Potatoes  etc. 
Send  for  price  list  No.  4. 

EVANS  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc., 

West  Branch,  Mich. 


ONION  SEED-Southport  Globe 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JELL1FF  MFG.  CO..  Southport,  Conn. 


New 
Flower 
Seeds 


Our  thoroughbred  seeds  produce  the  finest 
flowers.  All  floral  novelties  are  tested  each 
season  at  “  Floracroft”  Trial  Grounds. 

Hero  Panny  is  the  most  beautiful  pansy  ever 
produced.  Very  large,  crimplcd  edges  and  a 
lovely  blue  color  shading  to  white. 

Stokeata  Cyanea.  A  beautiful  hardy  new  flower 
with  lavender  blue  blossoms  measuring  5  inches 
across. 

New  Shades  in  Naftturtlumg  and  Sweet 
Peas. 

our  “Garden  and  Farm 
Manual  ” —  Free 

to  all  who  write  for  it.  Contains  photographs  of 
hundreds  of  fine  flowers  and  vegetables  raised  from 
our  tested  and  proven  seeds. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Dept.  R. 

“  Seedsmen  to  the  Money-Makers  ” 

217-219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FORD’S  SOUND  SEEDS. 

are  not  the  cheapest  but  are  as  good  as  l  ne  best.  If 
you  want  that  kind  send  for  our  catalog  of  tested 
choice  varieties  that  pay. 

FORD  SEED  CO.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


U»  SEED, POTATOES  J 
{  500,000  BUSHELS  ' 
♦IFOR  SALE  CH  E ART 1 

Largest  seed  potato  grolvers  in  the  Ivorldt 
Elegant  stock.  Tremendous  yields. 

From  400  to  1000  bushels  per  acre. 

FOR  tO  CENTS 

and  this  notice  we  send  you  lots  of  farm 
seed  samples  and  big  catalogue,  telling 
all  about  Teosinte,  Speitz,  Peaoat,  Aerid 
Land  Barley,  Macaroni  Wheat,  Bromua, 
Earliest  Cane,  etc.  Send  for  same  today 


THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE  SEED  CORN 

Five  best varie'ies  for  Ensilage  and  Grain.  Canada 
Field  Pens.  Seed  Oats,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Giant 
Argenteuil  and  Palmetto  Asparagus  plants.  I  am  a 
Field  Seed  Specialist.  Price  list  Free. 

E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover, Del. 


A  White  Star;  record  100  bu.  at  Loek- 

I  poit,  N .  X . ,  outyielding  10  varie¬ 

ties;  perfectly  clean  from  mustard  and  other  seeds. 
Western  oats  are  light  weight.  Are  you  ordering  that 
kind  without  seeing  their  samples?  Ours  are  free 
(except  postage).  First  at  N.Y.  State  Fair.  Early 
8-rowed  yellow,  first  corn.  Can  save  $2  bbl.  on  Gold 
Coin  and  Cobbler  Potatoes.  Description;  write  to-day. 

SMITH'S  POTATO  FARM,  Shortsville,  N.  Y . 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES. 


Prloes  given  on  any  quantity  delivered  in  New 
York  Catalogue  CARTER  h  COREY  Presque 
I*le.  Aroostook  Co,  Maine.  Over  fifty  varletiei. 


WHITE  BONANZA  SEED  OATS 

Seventy  bushels  per  acre  two  years  in  succession 
Ordinaiy  farm  cultivation.  No  wild  mustard. 

I.  D  COOK  &  SON,  South  Byron,  N.  Y. 


IRISH  COBBLER  POTATOES. 

The  earliest  potato  grown.  Wehave  alimited  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  above.  Choice  stock.  Every  bbl.  guar¬ 
anteed  strictly  pure  and  true  to  name. 

EDWARD  HIGG,  JR.,  Seedsman,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE  Rose,  $3.75  per  bag;  brown  Jewel.  $3.v5 

per  bag;  Polaris, $3.75  per  bag.  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover,  $3.50  per  bu.  Cow  Peas,  $1.50  per  bu.  ODion  Sets, 
$2.50  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


nftTlTnCC  grown  especially  for  SEED, 
rU  I  A  I  ULO' 17  varieties  SlED  OATS,  .5  of 

pbrte"Bh"iS?.' Strawberry  Plants 

GEO.  II.  COLVIN.  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Fa 


pA-fo-f  aac  Bovee,  Carman,  Harvest,  Hopewell,  Ohio,  Rose, Mon  t- 
I  UldlULb  Wonder,  85  kinds.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


ft  a  Nf  A  SENSATION.  123  bu.  per  acre.  Send 
II  n  I  ^  for  circular  before  buying  seed. 

U  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose,  Ohio 


“Glimpses  of 
Horticultural 


A  beautiful  little  bookl- 1 
edited  by  the  It.  G.CKASr, 
COMPANY ,  Geneva,  N.Y. 
A,P°stal  brings  it  free  of  charge. 


The  best  that  money  can  buy. 
Eb  Er  U  O  Big  catalogue  free, write  to-day. 
Alfalfa  Clover  Seed,  the  money  -  maker,  25c  lb., 
100  lbs.,  $17.  VOGELER  SEED  CO.^altLake  City,Utah 


HAMMOND  S  -  SEED  POTATOES 


Farm  and 
Garden  Seeds 
Lead  All. 


50c  SEED/ 


DTE  BILL 

FREE 

Send  us  to-day,  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE 
our  handsome  Illustrated  Seed  Catalog-containing 
Due  Dill  and  plan  good  for  60c  worth  of  Flower  or 
>  ege  table  Seeds  FREE.  Your  selection  to  introduce 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
\  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable,  Flower, 
Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

L  100,000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  FREE 

k  on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names 
,  of  neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  Jioo  cash  for 
best  list.  See  the  catalogue.  A 
.Harry  W.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  ltd. 

Box  4  2.  Bay  City,  filch. 


Hammond’s 
Seeds  Lead 

in  vigor,  yield,  earliness 
and  quality.  Better  can¬ 
not  be  had.  Prices  very 
low.  We  can  save  you 
money.  Northern  Grown 
,  always  the  BEST.  Our 
handsome  100-page  catalog 
~o£  Garden,  Field  and  Flower 
rSeeds  mailed  free  on  request. 

’’Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 


BOX  42. 


BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


$1.00  bu,  and  up.  W  Bm  m  m 

Michigan  Northern 
Grown  is  the  earl¬ 
iest  and  produces  largest  crops.  Hammond1*  Sixty  Day 
Flint,  American  Prldo,  Race  Horse  Dent  and  Thorough¬ 
bred  White  Dent  are  the  4  famous  varieties  today.  Amer¬ 
ican  Pride  made  117  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre.  100-page 
catalog  fully  describing  these  wonderful  corns  sent 
on  request.  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.,  Ltd, 
Box  42  Bay  City  Mich, 


Seed 

65c  a  bu.  and  up. 

The  cleanest,  hear- 


Oats 

iest.  best  yielding 

oats  are  Michigan  Northern  Grown.  Hammond's  Mor- 
gan-Feller,  Hammond's  English  Wonder,  Czar  of  Rusala 
and  Michigan  Wonder,  the  four  best  varieties.  Rust 
proof,  stiff  straw,  have  yielded  220  bu.  per  acre.  Cata¬ 
log  describing  these  oats  and  all  other  farm  seeds  free 
on  request.  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO,  Ltd., 
Box  42  Bay  City,  Mich. 


HAMMOND’S 

Michigan  Northern  Crown  Onion  Seed. 

45  cent •  a  pound  and  up. 

We  sold  75,000  lbs.  of  this  seed  in  1902. 
Our  customers  report  yields  of  450  to  1,265 
bushels  of  onions  per  acre  from  this  seed. 
Someofithein  intimate  that  this  seed  Is 
worth  $S  to  910  per  lb.  more 
than  the  California  grown  seed  sold  by  any¬ 
body.  We  guarantee  this  seed 
to  be  new  and  freshly  grown.  We  have 
seed  of  all  the  leading  and  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  We  make  special  prices  on  large  lots. 
Onion  sets  of  all  varieties.  Buy  direct 
from  the  growers.  Catalogue — 
extended  and  illustrated — free. 

p,Harrv  N- Hammond  Seed  Co.  Ltd. 
S  Box  42,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


Hammond’s  Sensation 
Potato 

Produced  $1000.00  per  acre  last  year.  The  earliest 
POTATO  IN  THE  WORLD.  Most  delicious  in  qual¬ 
ity,  heaviest  yielder  known.  Ready  for  market  in  six 
weeks.  Elegant  100-page  Bargain  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.,  Ltd., 

Box  42  Bay  City.  Mich. 


Cabbage  Seed  that  Grows 

There  is  no  doubt  or  disappointment 
when  you  sow  Hammond's  Improved 
tarty  Jersey  Wakefield.  Undoubted  y 
the  purest  and  earliest  strain  known. 
"The  result  of  years  of  careful  selection, 
both  for  earlincss  and  perfect  heads. 
Especially  valuable  to  market  garden¬ 
ers.  Hammond’s  Danish  Railhead.  A 
sure  header  of  large,  compact  heads. 
Our  seed  imported  direct  from  R.  Wi- 
boltts,  Denmark.  Guaranteed  abso¬ 
lutely  true  to  name.  See  catalogue 
for  cash  prizes.  Catalogue  free. 
Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd., 
Box  42,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 
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CATALOGUES . 

William  Palmer,  Grooms,  In.  Y.— Price 
list  of  strawberry  plants. 

C.  H.  Brewer,  Rahway,  N.  J.— Price  list 
of  home-grown  garden  seeds. 

West  Jersey  Nurseries,  Bridgeton,  N. 
j  —  price  list  of  strawberry  plants. 

H.  H.  Aultfather,  Minerva,  O.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruit  plants;  four  pages. 

J.  W.  Tryon,  Willoughby,  O.— Price  list 
of  grapevines  and  small  fruits;  four  pages. 

C.  W.  Burnett,  Phelps,  N.  Y.— Price  list 
of  seed  potatoes.  Excellent  varieties  are 
offered. 

Geo.  H.  Colvin,  Dalton,  Pa. — Catalogue 
of  seed  potatoes  and  strawberry  plants; 
eight  pages. 

The  Delaware  Nurseries,  Milford.  Del. 
—Catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  small  fruits. 

John  W.  Hall,  Marion  Station,  Md.— 
Price  list  of  seed  potatoes  and  strawberry 
plants;  four  pages. 

Faireury  Nurseries,  Fairbury,  Neb.— 
Catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  plants;  32  pages. 

Mrs.  James  Root,  Skaneateles.  N.  Y.— 
Price  list  of  native  evergreens.  Many  fine 
conifers  are  offered  at  attractive  prices. 

Blbert  G.  Packard,  Dover,  Del.— Cir¬ 
cular  of  farm  and  forage  plant  seeds  Ar- 
gcnteuil  asparagus  plants  also  are  offered. 

Kansas  City  Nurseries,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.— Catalogue  of  general  nursery  stock; 
72  pages.  A  very  extensive  collection  is 
listed. 

D.  M'Nallie,  Sarcoxie,  Mo.— Catalogue 
of  strawberry  plants.  A  good  collection 
of  varieties,  and  much  interesting  reading 
besides. 

John  Lightfoot,  Sherman,  Tenn.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  plants  and  June-bud  peach 
trees;  12  pages.  Some  special  offers  are 
of  interest. 

C.  W.  Graham,  Afton,  N.  Y.-  Catalogue 
of  strawberry  plants;  12  pages.  The  best 
novelties  are  listed  together  with  many 
reliable  standards. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  O. — Catalogue 
of  field  and  garden  seeds;  32  pages.  This 
collection  is  claimed  to  contain  the  cream 
of  useful  varieties. 

Babcock  &  Nash,  Bridgman,  Mich.— 
Catalogue  of  fruit  plants.  A  very  exten¬ 
sive  offering  of  strawberries  and  other 
small  fruit  plants. 

Wood  view  Nurseries,  Mt.  Holly  Springs, 
Pa.— Catalogue  of  orchard  trees;  eight 
pages.  A  condensed  list  accompanied  by 
much  useful  information. 

C.  E.  Whitten,  Bridgman,  Mich.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruit  plants;  40  pages.  A 
convenient  book  made  to  fit  the  pocket. 
A  full  list  of  reliable  varieties. 

C'has.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.  Y. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  seed  potatoes;  eight  pages.  A 
very  large  collection  of  standard  varieties 
together  with  several  new  ones. 

Luther  Burbank,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.— 
Booklet  about  the  new  Shasta  daisies;  14 
pages;  handsomely  illustrated.  Three  su¬ 
perb  named  varieties  are  offered. 

J.  M.  T.  Wright  Nursery  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Ind. — Catalogue  of  fruit  and  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  plants;  40  pages.  Par¬ 
ticularly  full  in  new  fruit  varieties. 


Forrest  Seed  Co.,  Cort’and,  N.  Y.— 
Catalogue  of  garden  and  farm  seeds;  44 
pages.  This  is  a  very  extensive  price  list, 
descriptions  being  genera. ly  omitted. 

John  N.  Barnhart,  Denton,  Md.— “Peach 
Notes”  and  price  list  of  fruit  trees  and 
plants;  eight  pages.  These  brief  notes  are 
useful  information  for  peach  growers. 

Wm.  Perry,  Cool  Spring,  Del.— Catalogue 
of  strawberry  plants.  A  very  full  list, 
among  which  may  be  found  Bennett, 
Sheppard  and  Marsden  Perry  varieties. 

D.  V.  Burrell,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.— Cat¬ 
alogue  of  choice  garden  seeds;  G1  pages. 
Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  seeds  of 
the  famous  melons  grown  in  that  locality. 

H.  F.  Burt.  Taunton,  Mass.— Catalogue 
of  choice  Dahlias;  42  pages;  finely  Illus¬ 
trated.  A  priced  and  descriptive  catalogue 
of  Dahlias,  including  the  finest  novelties. 

Chas.  Black,  Hightstown,  N.  J.— Circu¬ 
lar  of  the  new  Ward  blackberry.  This 
variety  has  succeeded  better  than  any 
standard  kind  in  New  Jersey  for  several 
past  seasons. 

R.  H.  Shumway,  Rockford,  111.— Garden 
Guide,  56  pages,  profusely  illustrated; 
colored  cover.  Almost  every  item  offered 
in  this  unique  catalogue  is  illustrated  with 
a  huge  wood  cut. 

H.  S.  Wiley;  Cayuga,  N.  Y. — Catalogue 
trees  and  plants;  32  pages,  illustrated.  The 
varieties  are  unusually  well  selected.  The 
Bing  cherry  and  Opalescent  apple  are 
prominently  offered. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.— 
Catalogue  of  Pleasant  Valley  Nurseries; 
24  pages.  Devoted  to  nut  and  fruit  trees. 
One  of  the  largest  collections  of  nut  trees 
offered  in  this  country  is  listed. 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. — 
Catalogue  of  farm  and  garden  seeds;  82 
pages,  handsome  illuminated  cover.  In 
this  comprehensive  collection  many  articles 
of  special  interest  to  the  South  are  offered. 

Cordrey  Bros.,  Laurel,  Del.— Catalogue 
of  Delaware  Plant  Farms;  16  pages.  A 
fine  list  of  strawberry  varieties  is  offered, 
including  the  successful  Climax,  of  which 
Messrs.  Cordrey  are  the  chief  dissemina¬ 
tors. 

R.  M.  Kellogg,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. — 
Strawberries  and  how  to  grow  them;  64 
pages,  well  illustrated.  A  treatise  on 
strawberry  culture  worth  having,  as  well 
as  an  interesting  catalogue  of  the  best 
varieties  to  date. 

Grover  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
Catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  nursery 
stock;  30  pages.  A  general  collection  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  varieties.  The  Co¬ 
lumbia  apple  and  Riga  cherry  are  offered 
as  superior  novelties. 

The  W.  H.  Moon  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa.— 
Catalogue  of  rare  evergreens,  ornamental 
plants  and  trees;  68  pages,  profusely  illus¬ 
trated.  A  catalogue  in  every  way  worth 
preserving  for  its  beauty  and  the  relia¬ 
bility  of  its  descriptions. 

Frederick  H.  I-Iorsford,  Charlotte.  Vt. 
— Catalogue  of  hardy  plants  and  seeds, 
shrubs  and  trees;  56  pages;  colored  cover; 
tastefully  illustrated.  A  most  interesting 
publication  offering  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  hardy  ornamentals. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  plants,  trees  and  herbaceous 
plants;  52  pages.  This  is  an  original  and 
neatly  illustrated  catalogue  listing  many 
good  things.  The  Morning  Star  is  offered 
as  the  largest  and  best  new  early  straw¬ 
berry. 

Myer  &  Son.  Bridgeville,  Del. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Bridgeville  Nurseries;  16  pages, 
colored  cover.  This  is  a  well-written  fruit 
growers’  catalogue  isting  the  best  new  and 
old  varieties.  The  Premo  dewberry,  Bx’il- 
liant  raspberry  and  Marie  strawberries  are 
specialties  of  this  firm's  introduction. 


|  Something  New 

A  cast  iron 

■  Stone  Boat  Head; 

more  durable  than  wood.  Boat  can  be 
made  by  any  farmer  with  commonstraight,  j 
plank  and  this  head  will  outwear  a  dozen  of 
the  old  style.  Costs  less  to  make.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices  of  this  and  our  complete  line 
of  farm  tools. 

ROSS  BROTHERS, Worcester,  Mass. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 

My  list  includes  some  of  the  following:  Krnie,  Com¬ 
monwealth,  President,  Climax,  Success.  Duncan, 
Olive’s  Pride,  Cameron,  Drought  King,  Oom  Paul. 
Auto,  Challenge,  Lyon,  Dewey  and  Fairfield.  Also 
the  best  standard  varieties.  Every  one  should  read 
SPECIAL  OFFER  EOR  1904. 

You  can  have  plants  of  the  best  new  variety  free 
with  your  order.  Send  postal  for  catalogue 

C.  W.  GRAHAM,  Box  342,  Afton,  N.Y 

NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  climate,  Best  soli.  Best  for  the  FruM 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cat.  < 
logue.  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted. 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  Interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester.  N  T 


I Vi  ley’s 
Trees.. 


treatise  on  Peach  Cultuie 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.  


H 


Plants  and 
Seeds 

never  disappoint  — 
my  patrons  tell  the 
rest  To  get  catalog 
you  must  name  this 
paper  FREE  —  a 
S  WILEV,  Box  03, 


VEST  MICHIGAN  TREES 


„re  “bred  l'or  benrlng.”  That's  why  we 
cut  all  buds  from  the  best  fruited,  bearing 
trees.  It  also  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 913  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach ,  Pear,  Plum ,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shri.bs.  Wo  sell  direct  at 
who’ennle  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

1  Box  64  ,  Benton  Harbor,  Mieh. 


30%,  40%  &  50% 

paid  honest  and  wide-awake  agents  for  selling  our 

HIGH  -  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Ornamentals  a  specialty.  Business  established  1846. 
First-class  references  must  accompany  application. 

THE  M.H.  HARMAN  COMPANY,  Geneva,  N.Y 

Business  established  1846 


Strawberry  Plants 

and  Seed  Potatoes. 

You  can  make  more  money  if 
you  plant  intelligently.  Write 
and  tell  us  about  your  soil. 
We’ll  send  you  our  Free  Descriptivs 
Book.  Over  100  varieties. 

FLANSBURG  &  PEIRSQN, 

Leslie,  Mich. 


Hoyt’s  Trees 

“Hoyt”  ought  to  know  something  about 
growing  trees — been  at  it  more  than  50 
years  and  has  more  than  500  acres  m 
nursery  stock.  Our  stock  is  all  grown  on 
rich  soil  of  hew  England's  rugged  hil's: 
guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

We  have  an  extra  larte  and  flnclotof  Peach  Trees 
and  Forest  Trees  at  this  time.  W i  it.:  us  at  onco  about 
anything  you  want  in  trees,  plants  and  vines. 

Full  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


_.fa  Century  of  Fair  Dealng  has  given 
jr  product  that  prominence  which  merit 
deserves.  We  still  offer  everything  ot 
the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard* 
Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Carden 
•and  Greenhouse.  We  send  by 
mail  postpaid,  Seeds.  Plants, 
Bulbs.  Vines,  small  trees,  etc. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Larger  by  express  or  freight. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best 

- and  save  you  money.  Your  address 

on  a  postal  will  bring  you  our  elegant  168-page  catalog 
free,  correspondence  solicited.  60  years,  44  greenhouses. 
1000  acres.  ^  ^ 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

BOX  1 74,  PAINESVILLE.  OHIO 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY 
WELL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUE 
TO  NAME.  Many  New  and  Rare  Plant*. 
Largest  Stock  In  the  South. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Fruitland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Established  in  1856.  Over  400  acres  In  Nurseries. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  by  us  to  bear  fruit  of  best  quality  We 
pay  freight  Instructive  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 


Write  to-day. 


KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


THE  CHARLTON  GRIPE. 

Has  been  awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 
and  Bronze  Medals  and  Certificates  of  Merit. 

The  Highest-Flavored  Hardy  American  Grape 

Superb  in  quality,  equals  foreign  grapes.  Those 
interested  send  for  descriptive  catalogue 

John  Charlton  &  Sons,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

T ft  F  F C- ®ne  hollar’s  worth  up  at  wholesale  prioes; 
I  MLLu  secure  variety  now;  spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalog.  G.  C.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  Established  35  years. 


the 

va- 


STRAWBERRIES  TO  PLANT 

rieties,  as  good  as  can  be  bought,  at  tne  K1U  HT  price. 
This  is  the  RIGHT  place  and  tuis  the  BIGHT  season 
to  order.  Will  serve  you  BIGHT.  Sample:  300  of 
good  varieties,  prepaid,  $1.  Now  be  sure  you  are 
BIGHT,  etc.  Address  WM.  PERKY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 


^ 
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WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 

Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 


Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


CREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  HOW  TO  CROW  THEM 

THE  BOOK  OF  ALL  STRAWBERRY  BOOKS 

It  is  a  treatise  on  Plant  Physiol¬ 
ogy  and  explains  how  to  develop 
the  fruit  organs  in  a  plant.  Im¬ 
proving  plants  through  physical 
changes  in  buds  is  now  recog¬ 
nized  as  correct  by  all  advanced 

horticulturists.  If  you  want  to  be  the 
strawberry  mogul  in  your  community  send  for 
this  book.  FREE. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 
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CATALOGUES. 

L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  Clinton,  Wis.— 
Catalogue  of  farm  and  garden  seeds  and 
seed  potatoes;  72  pages,  colored  cover. 

A.  T.  Cook,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. — Catalogue 
of  “Money  Saving  Seeds,”  32  pages.  An 
original  catalogue  got  up  for  a  special  mail 
trade. 

J.  B.  Wild  &  Bros.,  Sarcoxie,  Mo.— 
Catalogue  of  nursery  stock;  30  pages.  A 
large  collection  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  plants. 

Towa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  seeds  and  plants,  137  pages,  col¬ 
ored  plate,  and  cover.  An  extensive  col¬ 
lection,  especially  adapted  for  the  mail 
trade. 

J.  B.  Armstrong  &  Sons,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa.— Catalogue  of  pure-bred  seed  corn; 
24  pages.  Early  Yellow  Rose  corn  has  the 
highest  place  among  the  many  specialties 
offered. 

A.  R.  Weston  &  Co.,  Bridgman,  Mich.— 
Small  fruit  plants,  30  pages.  A  good  col¬ 
lection  of  now  and  standard  varieties  with 
useful  information  concerning  culture  and 
treatment. 

Henry  Field,  Shenandoah,  la.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  field  and  garden  seeds,  30  pages. 
An  original  and  well  written  descriptive 
price  list.  It  is  especially  strong  in  well- 
bred  farm  seeds. 

S.  J.  Baldwin,  Seneca,  Kan.— Catalogue 
of  the  Seneca  Nurseries,  32  pages.  A  full 
general  list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees 
and  plants.  A  special  feature  is  made  of 
the  very  promising  Baldwin  cherry. 

L.  Templin  &  Sons,  Calla,  O.— Catalogue 
of  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs,  160  pages,  hand¬ 
some  embossed  colored  cover.  This  is  a 
very  pleasing  and  conservative  catalogue, 
offering  a  wide  assortment  of  seeds  and 
plants  for  general  use. 

Flansburgh  &  Peirson,  Leslie,  Mich.— 
Catalogue  of  strawberry  plants  and  seed 
potatoes;  40  pages.  About  100  varieties  of 
strawberries  are  offered,  mostly  with  care¬ 
ful  descriptions.  The  list  of  potato  varie¬ 
ties  is  proportionately  full. 

Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
—Farm  and  garden  supplies;  160  pages  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  This  excellent  cata¬ 
logue  is  about  evenly  divided  between 
seeds  and  farm  and  garden  machinery. 
The  descriptive  matter  is  very  clear  and 
convincing. 

Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  farm  and  garden  seeds,  80  pages, 
colored  plate  of  special  flower  seeds.  A 
large  general  collection  of  seeds  and  plants 
for  farmers’  use.  The  Premo  sweet  corn 
and  Holmes  Masterpiece  Pea  are  very 
meritorious  novelties. 

The  Elm  City  Nursery  Co.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.— Catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees  and  hardy  plants,  4S  pages.  A  con¬ 
densed  price-list  offering  a  most  extensive 
collection.  There  are  also  pages  of  decora¬ 
tive  garden  plants  and  an  interesting  offer 
of  prizes  for  best  blooms  of  Hardy  Phlox. 

Allen  L.  Wood,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Cata¬ 
logue  of  Woodlawn  Nurseries,  30  pages, 
well  illustrated.  Small  fruits  and  orchard 
trees.  There  is  much  original  matter  in 
text  and  illustrations.  The  McKinley  early 
white  grape  is  offered  under  a  guarantee  of 
satisfaction.  Other  specialties  are  the 
Pomona  and  Red  Cross  currants. 

f 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  Co.,  Louisiana, 
Mo.— World’s  Fair  Fruits.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  publication  contains  22  large  col¬ 
ored  plates  showing  hundreds  of  varieties 
of  orchard  and  garden  fruits,  mostly  in 
enlarged  size  and  vivid  coloring.  There  is 
much  descriptive  matter  concerning  the 
business  and  countless  half-tone  illustra¬ 
tions  of  orchard  subjects. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
Maule’s  Seed  Book,  144  pages,  colored 
plates  and  colored  cover.  This  catalogue 
offers  a  very  large  collection  of  seeds, 
plants  and  garden  requisites.  The  Mag¬ 
nificent  tomato,  Shamrock  cucumber,  Nea¬ 
politan  Early  pepper  and  Panmure  Ex¬ 
tra  Early  Lima  bean  are  prominent  among 
the  specialties  of  the  year. 

T.  J.  Dwyer  &  Co.,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.— 
Catalogue  of  Orange  County  Nurseries;  86 
pages,  illustrated.  An  extensive  collection 
of  fruits  and  ornamentals,  with  Intelligent 
and  conservative  descriptions.  There  is 
much  reliable  information  concerning  the 
planting  and  care  of  orchards  and  fruit 
gardens.  The  new  Vermont  Beauty  apple, 
recently  figured  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  is  prom¬ 
ised  for  introduction  the  coming  Fall. 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Honeoye  Falls,  N. 
Y.— Catalogue  of  northern-grown  grains 
and  seed  potatoes;  16  pages,  colored  plate 
of  Dibble  Mammoth  Eight-rowed  Early 
Yellow  flint  corn.  Ionia  Seedling  and  Early, 
Manistee,  two  new  potatoes,  are  also' 
shown  in  color.  The  former  is  of  the 
Carman  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  class,  but 
has  proved  a  better  yielder  than  either. 
Manistee  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  yielder 
of  the  early  sorts. 
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Currie  Bros.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.— 
Catalogue  of  seeds  and  plants;  96  pages’, 
colored  cover. 

W.  S.  Todd,  Greenwood,  Del.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  strawberry  plants.  A  good  list, 
including  most  of  the  promising  new  kinds. 

W.  S.  Perdue  &  Sons,  Parsonburgh, 
Md.— Catalogue  of  Fruitvale  Farms;  eight 
pages,  devoted  to  commercial  strawberry 
varieties. 

W.  N.  Scarff,  New  Carlisle,  O.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  trees  and  plants;  40  pages. 
There  is  also  a  seed  department  offering 
standard  varieties  of  garden  and  farm 
seeds. 

Elbridge  E.  Wheeler,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. — Catalogue  of  seeds  and  plants;  96 
pages.  There  are  some  very  good  illustra¬ 
tions  besides  the  colored  cover  and  plate 
of  new  roses. 

The  M.  II.  Harman  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.— 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  nursery  trees  and 
plants;  102  pages.  There  is  a  very  full  list 
of  fruits,  but  ornamentals  appear  to  be 
the  specialty.  A  neat  and  daintily  printed 
book. 

T.  V.  Munson  &  Son,  Denison,  Texas.— 
Catalogue  of  the  Munson  Nurseries;  30 
pages.  A  judicious  selection  of  fruit  trees 
and  plants.  Many  varieties  are  offered  as 
specially  suitable  to  the  South.  We  note 
San  Jacinto  and  Rutledge  apples,  Lexing¬ 
ton  pear  and  several  new  peaches  and 
plums.  A  feature  of  the  greatest  interest 
is  the  offering  of  38  varieties  of  Prof.  Mun¬ 
son’s  new  hybrid  grapes,  selected  from 
the  75,000  seedlings  grown  during  the  last 
25  years. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.— 
Catalogue  of  seeds  and  plants;  140  pages. 
Handsome  colored  cover  and  several  col¬ 
ored  plates  of  novelties  and  specialties. 
The  Crimson  Winter  rhubarb  and  Pine¬ 
apple  onion  are  claimed  to  be  valuable 
improvements  on  existing  kinds.  Several 
meritorious  old  ornamental  plants,  such  as 
Ampelopsis  heterophylla  elegans,  the  va¬ 
riegated  grape,  and  Genista  monosperma 
or  “Bridal  veil,”  are  made  prominent. 
Some  very  fine  new  Begonias  and  Calad- 
iums  are  offered. 

VA.  WHITE  ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN 

grows  largest  fodder  known.  Write  for  free  sample 
and  prices.  R.  A.  H.  FOSTER,  Batesville,  Albemarle 
County,  Virginia. 

p  ..  J  Most  popular  varieties— 

OGGQ  |  0181065  Early  and  Late.  Moderate 
prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to  purchasers. 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

SWEET  CORN. 

Plant  Ordway’s  Golden  and  you  will  have  the  most 
delicious  corn  you  ever  tasted.  Carefully  selected 
seed  of  this  variety  sent  by  return  mail,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price  Trial  packet,  10c;  half  pint,  25c; 
pint,  40c;  quart,  75c.  Address  O.  P.  OliDWAY. 
Saxonville,  Mass.  Send  for  testimonials. 


Try  the  New 

Majestic  Tomato 

This  grand  variety  we  claim  to  be  the  largest 
and  most  productive  kind  *n  existence.  It 
yielded  1100  bushels  per  acre  on  our  place  last 
season ,  grown  under  ordinary  conditions,  and 
will,  we  believe,  double  it  by  special  culture. 
The  fruit  is  not  coarse  and  rough  like 
other  large  sorts  but  is  of  fine  shape  and 
unsurpassed  quality.  The  seed  is  scarce 
this  year  and  sells  at  40  cents  per  packet 
of  100  seeds.  We  desire:  however,  to 
place  our  catalogue  in  the  hands  of 
every  one  who  has  a  garden  and  have 
decided  to  send  a  trial  packet  of  25  seeds 
FREE  if  you  mention  paper  in  which 
you  saw  this  advertisement. 

$100  in  Cash  Prizes 

$35  for  largest  tomato  grown,  $40 
for  largest  yield  from  one  plant, 
$25  for  best  photograph  of 
a  plant.  Postal  brings  10c 
worth  of  seed,  a  chance 
to  win  a  valuable  cash 
prize  and  the  finest  seed 
catalogue  published.  Our 
Iowa  Seeds  are  u  nsurpassed 

IOWA  seed  co.„ 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


EUREKA 

Corn  Planters 


I  Correct  in  principle  and  performance. 
^Differentstvles  for  one  or  two  rows,  for 
walking  or  riding,  with  fertilizer  attach - 
I  «.-»  mentor  without.  Adjustable  for  width  of 

rows  and  variety  of  seed.  Plants  ordrills  beans,  peas,  beets, 
etc.,  as  well  as  corn.  Catalogue  of  farm  machinery  free. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Rotary  Disc 


AMERICAN  £• 

STANDARD  Automatic 

“  THE  OLD  RELIABLE.” 

EASILY  OPERATED  BY  BOY  OR  GIRL 

POINTERS. 

An  absolutely  successful  rotary  drop¬ 
ping  disc— adjustable  for  all  sizes  and 
numbers  of  kernels  ;  drops  accurately 
and  never  skips  a  hill  or  clogs. 

A.  sheet  spring  brass  “cut-off”  that 
does  its  work  perfectly;  does  not  in¬ 
jure  the  grain  and  never  wears  out. 

This  planter  is  better  made,  has 
reached  a  better  sale,  has  proven 
more  popular  and  has  given  better 
satisfaction  than  any  other  hard 
planter  ever  manufactured. 

SOLD  IN  FORTY-SIX  STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES  OFTHE  UNION, also 
SEVEN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Prices. 

SHEFFIELD  MFG.  CO.,  Burr  Oak.,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


DIBBLES  SEED 
POTATOES 

are  the  best  that  can  be  procured  anywhere  from  any  one  at  any  price,  because  they  are  grown  in 
the  cold  North,  on  virgin  soil,  from  selected  seed,  by  men  who  make  a  business  of  growing  seed  potatoes, 
and  then  stored  in  our  own  frost-proof  storage  bouses,  therefore  will  grow.  All  the  new  and  standard 
kinds  at  lowest  possible  price  consistent  with  highest  possible  quality.  We  are  HEADQUARTERS  for  seed 
potatoes.  Our  storage  holds  over  100.000  bushels.  Send  for  catalog— the  most  complete,  accurate,  trust¬ 
worthy  book  of  the  year— handsomely  illustrated  in  five  colors  showing  our  two  new  Potatoes:  Early 
Manistee,  the  potato  that  yields  with  the  Rurals  and  ripens  with  Bliss  Triumph,  and  Ionia  Seedling,  which 
in  field  culture  this  season  produced  1650  bushels  against  a  yield  of  1000  bushels  of  Carmans  on  same  area 
jn  the  same  field.  Also  a  score  of  other  views  showing  our  seeds  exactly  as  they  are.  It  is  free.  Write  to-day. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.Y. 


FREE 


1 1  you 
would 
get  out  of 
a  crop  all 
that  soil  and 
sun  can  do  for 
you  plant 

GREGORY’S 

SEEDS 

Sure,  safe,  reliable.  For  nearly  50 
years  the  standard.  Sold  under 
three  warrants.  Send  for 
free  catalogue. 

i.l.  U.  GREGORY  &  SOX, 
n.rblFhe.d, 

Han. 


Long  Island  Cabbage  Seed 
American  Cauliflower  Seed 

ARE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Also  other  choice  specialties  for  sale  by 

FRANCIS  BRILL 

Seed  Grower,  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N.  Y 


tp^tph  <jarde^farm  eppn 

1  CO  1  CL/ AND  FLOWElt  OpCU 
Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  &  HALSTEAD,  2  and  4  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Send  Your  Name  and  Address  Of  Plants.  Berry 

Crates  and  Quart  Baskets;  special  prices  for  Febru¬ 
ary  and  March.  Address 

H.  H  AULTFATHER,  Minerva,  Ohio. 


SEEDS 

AND 

GRAIN 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co 

115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Write  for  our  1904  Annual  Seed 
Cat  alogue,  mailed  free;  also  Price 
List  of  Re  -  cleaned  Red,  Alsike 
and  Alfalfa  Clovers,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  also  other  Farm  Seeds  and 
Grains. 

Feeding  Corn  and  Oats  in  car 
lots  deliveied  on  track  at  your 
Station.  Let  us  know  your  wants. 


•I 


Great  for  Ears 
Great  for  Ensilage 

Here’s  a  variety  o',  corn  every  farmer 
will  do  well  to  test;  a  corn  productive  of 
both  ears  and  stalk ;  a  corn  that  is  high  in 
quality,  early  In  growth;  no  barren  stalks, 
every  stalk  an  ear.  many  two  or  three  ears; 
stalks  leafy,  tender,  sweet.  Produces  a  paying 
crop  when  other  varieties  would  be  grown  at 
a  loss.  This  year’s  seed  is  fine.  Pk.  60c;  bu. 
J2;  10  bu.  or  more  *1.75  per  bu.  64  page  cata¬ 
log  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field  seeds 
free  for  the  asking.  Corn  manual  free. 

The  Page  Seed  Co.,Boi  12, Greene, I.T. 


Salzer’s 

National  Oats 

Greatest  oat  of  the  century. 
Yielded  In  1903  in  Ohio  187, 
In  Mich.  231,  in  Mo.  255,  and  in 
N.  Dakota  310  bus.  per  acre.  You 
can  beat  that  record  In  1904  I 

For  10c  and  this  notice 

we  mall  you  free  lots  of  farm  seed 
samples  and  our  big  catalog,  tell- 
lng  all  about  this  oat  wonder  and 
thousands  of  other  seeds.  A. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO 
La  Crosse, 

F.  Wi*. 


“Seed  Corn 


from 

Grower  to 
Sower.” 


Our  seed  corn  is  all 
Eastern  grown . 

We  are  not  in  the  combination  to  keep  up  prices;  all 
our  seed  is  selected  with  special  care,  well  matured 
and  carefully  sorted  and  tested.  So  certain  are  we 
that  it  is  the  best,  that  if  not  satisfactory  on  arrival 
and  examination 

you  may  return  it  at  our  expense 
and  money  refunded . 

We  want  you  to  see  our  seeds.  Be  friendly,  write  us 
and  get  our  prices  on  all  kinds  of  seed,  both  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  field.  Catalog  free. 

FORREST  SEED  CO.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


IGOODI 

SEEDS 

ICHEAPI 


,  illustrated  ca  t  a  1  o  g  i 
printed  sent  FREE.  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  every  variety.  A  great 
,  lot  of  extra  pkgs.  of  seeds,  new 
i  sorts,  presented  free  with  every 
'order.  Some  sorts  onions  only  55c 
’'per  lb.  Other  seed  equally  low. 
1 40  years  a  seed  grower  and  dealer 
'and  all  customers  satisfied.  No  old 
?  seeds.  New,  fresh  and  reliable  every 
pear.  Write  for  big  FREE  catalogue. 

R.H.SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  IIL 


LIVINGSTON’S  BLUE  SEEDS 


c 


WHAT  10  CENTS  WILL  DO. 


J 


*  1  pk 

lngston’s  New  Magnus  Tomato,  Livingston's  Ideal  Cabbage, 
Livingston’s  Emerald  Cucumber,  New  Crosby’s  Egyptian  Beet 
and  New  Wonderful  Lettuce,  and  our  104  page  Seed  Annual.  Send 
us  back  the  empty  bags  and  we  will  aecept  them  at  5  cents  each 
on  any  order  amounting  to  50  cents  or  over. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co.  BoxO,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Seeds 

cosi  more — yield  more — 
save  all  experimenting — 
save  disappointments.  48 
years  the  Standard  Seeds. 
Sold  by  all  dealers.  1904 
Seed  Annual  postpaid  free, 
to  all  applicants. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Grass  Seed 

These  Brands  of 

Timothy  and  Clovers 

Sold  Only  in 

Machine  Sewed  Dags 

Ask  Y©ur  Dealer  for  Them 


PINE  TREE 
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CA  TALOGUESj. 

J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa.— Price  list 
of  fruit  and  ornamental  tree  plants  and 
vines;  six  pages. 

The  Galbraith  Nurseries,  Fairbury, 
Neb-Catalogue  of  fruit  trees,  plants  and 
ornamentals;  32  pages. 

Cole’s  Seed  Store,  Pella,  Iowa.— Cole’s 
Garden  Annual;  80  pages;  colored  cover. 

A  general  assortment  of  garden  and  field 
seeds. 

Enos  W.  Dunham,  Stevensville,  Mich.— 
Catalogue  of  Grandmere  Nurseries,  fruit 
trees  and  plants;  16  pages.  The  York  Im¬ 
perial  apple  is  listed  as  the  best  market 
variety. 

S.  M:  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.— 
Catalogue  of  farm  and  garden  seeds;  64 
pages;  colored  cover.  There  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  good  selection  of  field  corn  and  forage 
plant  seeds. 

R.  Douglas’  Sons,  Wai  cegan,  ill  —Cat¬ 
alogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
evergreens;  24  pages.  The  collection  of 
evergreens  and  ornamentals  is  particularly 
strong.  There  are  many  interesting  special 
offers. 

Martin  Wahl,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
plants;  26  pages,  richly  colored  cover,  rep¬ 
resenting  Jonathan  apple  and  Marchioness 
of  Lome  rose.  A  fine  list  of  useful  va¬ 
rieties. 

The  Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y.— Catalogue  of  fruit  trees  and 
nursery  stock;  32  pages;  illustrated.  A 
very  full  collection  of  fruit  varieties,  con¬ 
veniently  arranged,  with  intelligent  de 
scriptions. 

Baldwin’s  Fruit  Plant  Farms,  Bridg¬ 
man,  Mich.— Catalogue  of  fruit  plants  and 
seed  potatoes;  36  pages.  Howard  No.  2, 
a  new  strawberry,  which  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  fruited  in  the  Rural  Grounds  for 
three  years,  is  recommended  as  well  worth 
trial. 

T.  C.  Kevitt,  Athenia,  N.  J. — Catalogue 
of  Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm.  A  valuable  list 
of  strawberry  varieties  is  offered.  Gen. 
De  Wet  is  Mr.  Kevitt’s  leader  this  season. 
Plants  of  this  sturdy  variety  made  a 
phenomenal  growth  last  season  on  the 
Rural  Grounds. 

The  G.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.,  De  Witt, 
Ga.— Catalogue  of  propagated  and  seed¬ 
ling  pecan  and  other  nut-bearing  trees;  30 
pages,  beautifully  illustrated.  There  is  in¬ 
cluded  an  excellent  treatise  on  pecan  cul¬ 
ture.  The  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
varieties  are  of  great  interest. 

M.  Crawford  Co.,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.— 
Fruit  plants  and  Gladiolus  bulbs.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  readable  of  trade  publi¬ 
cations.  The  Beaver  strawberry  has  the 
place  of  honor  among  novelties.  The 
Blowers  and  Kenoyer  blackberries  and 
Comet  currant  are  warmly  recommended. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Salisbury,  Md.— Straw¬ 
berry  catalogue  for  1904  ;  32  pages,  colored 
cover,  in  which  the  reliable  Gandy  has  the 
place  of  honor.  In  addition  to  an  unsur¬ 
passed  collection  of  strawberries  Mr.  Allen 
offers  plants  of  the  true  Lucretia  dewberry, 
Argenteuil  asparagus  plants  and  selected 
varieties  of  field  corn. 

Harry  N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.  (Limited), 
Bay  City,  Mich.— Catalogue  garden  and 
farm  seeds  and  seed  potatoes;  96  pages, 
lithographed  cover.  The  Hammond  Co. 
offer  a  large  collection  of  well-known  va¬ 
rieties  and  many  specialties.  The  Extra 
Early  Sensation  and  Teddy  Roosevelt  po¬ 
tatoes  are  unsparingly  praised. 

J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons,  Berlin,  Md.— 
Catalogue  of  fruit  trees  and  plants;  42 
pages.  This  is  a  large  and  choice  collec¬ 
tion.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  the 
classification  and  descriptions  of  varieties  is 
very  useful  and  reliable.  The  Hiley  peach, 
Stayman  and  Winter  Banana  apples  are 
recommended.  The  cultural  directions  are 
excellent. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— 
Catalogue  of  fruit  trees  and  plants;  112 
pages,  colored  cover,  fully  illustrated. 
This  catalogue  is  much  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved  over  past  issues.  A  very  large  col¬ 
lection  of  varieties  is  listed.  Some  novel¬ 
ties  prominently  offered  are  the  Chas. 
A.  Green  white  grape,  Niagara  peach, 
Thanksgiving  prune  and  Wing  long-keep¬ 
ing  grape.  The  latter  is  said  to  keep  all 
Winter  if  well  packed  in  sawdust. 

John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse, 
Wis.— Catalogue  of  farm  and  garden  seeds; 
137  pages;  colored  cover.  There  is  a  col¬ 
ored  page  showing  the  Billion  Dollar 
grass  (teosinte)  growing  apparently  about 
20  feet  high,  and  many  other  exaggerated 
illustrations.  There  is  an  excellent  list  of 
standard  seed  varieties  and  specialties,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  most  fulsome  manner.  Sal- 
zer’s  Five  Million  Dollar  tomato  and  Co¬ 
lossal  Stringless  bean  monopolize  a  glow¬ 
ing  colored  plate. 


POTATOES  FERTILIZED  AND 
SPRAYED. 

E.  E.  and  J.  W.  Edgerly,  of  Princeton, 
Me.,  report  that  they  have  used  Bowker’s 
Fertilizers  for  12  years  with  good  results. 
The  past  season  they  planted  potatoes  on 
three  acres  of  clay  loam  which  was  in 
grass  the  year  before.  Eight  cords  of  barn 
diessing  were  applied  in  connection  with 
Bowker's  Stockbridge  Fertilizer,  at  the 
rate  of  266  2-3  pounds  to  the  acre,  applied 
in  the  rows,  which  were  32  inches  apart, 
and  the  seed.  Green  Mountain  variety, 
planted  15  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  by 
hand,  and  covered  four  inches  deep.  The 
piece  was  cultivated  once  each  week  with 
a  weeder  cultivator  and  horse  hoe.  They 
also  sprayed  the  potatoes  every  10  days 
after  they  came  up,  with  Bowker’s  Boxal. 
The  crop  grew  well  from  the  start  and 
kept  growing  until  the  frost  killed  the 
tops.  They  were  harvested  October  14  to 
17  and  yielded  483  bushels  on  the  piece,  or 
161  bushels  per  acre  measured. 

Messrs.  Edgerly  add:  “One  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  to  whom  we  shipped  a  quantity  of 
these  potatoes  stated,  ‘Those  potatoes  you 
sent  us  were  an  extra  lot.’  ’’—Adv. 


CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES, 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

Quantity  and  quality  fully  guaranteed, 

Write  for  prices  and  address 

JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 


:TURE 


Make  Your  Spare  Time  Count 

by  taking  our 

Correspondence  Course 

in  Horticulture  under  Prof. 
Liberty  II.  lJnlley  of  Cornell 
L'nlverolty.  Treats  of  Vegetable 
Gardening',  Fruit  Growing,  Flori¬ 
culture  and  the  Ornamentation  of 
Grounds.  We  also  offer  a  course 
In  Modern  Agriculture  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  Mass.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Full  Commer¬ 
cial,'  Normal  and  Academic 
d«p&rtxnenta.  Tuition  nominal.  T .zt-book ■ 
Yrts  to  our  itudonta.  Catalogue  and 
particulars  free.  Writs  to-day. 

he  Home  Correapondenee  School, 
Dept.  18,  Springfield,  lace. 


TOM  A Tfl  Seed,  select  stock,  send  stamp  for  sam- 
I  UlYln  I  U  pie  and  list.  G.  H.  Brewer,  lianway,  N.J 


ttroiukarru  Dlonte  Wo  have  millions  of  them, 
dirawnerry  rldllla  All  of  tho  best  varieties; 
quality  the  best;  our  prices  are  always  the  lowest; 
write  for  free  catalogue  to-day.  it  will  save  you 
money.  W.  S.  PERDUE  &  SONS. 

Parkersburg,  Md  ,  Sta.  R.  N.  Y. 


RATKBUN  &  WILSON,  JR.  BLACKBERRIES 

Kansas  and  Cumberland  Blackcap;  Miller  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry;  plants  for  sale.  Fine  stock  of  Strawberry 
Plants,  all  leading  varieties,  some  as  low  $1.50  per 
1,000  and  up.  My  stock  is  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

MOSLEY  S  NURSERIES,  Dover,  Del. 


Fruit  Trees 

A  complete  line  of  nursery  stock,  Genesee  Valley  grown.  No 
scale.  Established  1869.  Catalog  free  to  interested  parties. 

Geo.  A.  Sweet  Nursery  Co.,  20  Maple  St.,  Dansvllle,  H.Y. 

EALTHY  TREES  WePayFre?ght’. 

Grafted  Apples,  100  $5.60;  budded  peaches,  100  $0.00; 
budded  cherry,  100  $20.  Good  varieties.  Concord  grapes.  100  $3; 
Mulberry.  1000  $1.50;  B.  &  H.  Locust  etc.  low  prices.  Big 
Premiums  Clven.  Catalogue  mailed  free  for  the  asking. 

CALBRAITH  NURSERIES,  Box  90,  FAIRBURY,  NEB. 


OPALESCENT 

Is  the  New  Century  Apple.  It’s  choice. 
Look  it  up.  Write  the  introducers. 

McNARY  &  GAINES 


BUY  HARDY  TREES  ^rigorous  cli¬ 
mate.  A  dollar  goes  far.  Some  Rare  Collection  Offer.. 

N o  better,  stronger  rooted  stock  grown.  All  varieties,  large 
and  small.  Catalogue  and  due  bill  good  for  twenty-five  cents 
FREE  for  the  asking.  Write  us  at  once  for  them. 

FAIRBURY  NURSERIES,  BOX  S  FAIRBURY,  NEB. 


Buy  your  Books  at  wholesale  from  a 
stock  of  more  than  350,000  volumes — one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  book  stocks  in  the 
United  States. 

Your  choice  of  any  10  of  the  following  cloth- 
bound  books,  regular  retail  value  25  cents  each, 
for  only  98  cents.  Make  your  choice  and  send  in 
your  order — you  will  not  be  disappointed  in  paper, 
printing  or  binding  at  the  price.  Orders  for  less 
than  ten  will  not  be  filled. 

Ardath, Corelli;  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  Holmes; 
Black  Beauty,  Sewell;  Bracebridge  Hall,  Irving;  Beyond 
Pardon,  Clay;  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,  Reade;  The  Deem¬ 
ster,  Caine;  The  Egyptian  Princess,  Ebers;  Elizabeth  and 
Her  German  Garden;  The  First  Violin,  Fothergill;  Gold 
Elsie,  Marlitt;  Hypatia,  Kingsley;  The  James  Boys;  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,  Bui  wer-Lytton;  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
Cooper;  The  Light  That  Failed,  Kipling,  Micah  Clarke, 
Doyle;  A  Maiden  All  Forlorn,  Duchess;  Not  Like  Other 
Girls,  Carey;  Old  Mam'selle's  Secret,  Marlitt;  Only  a 
Governess,  Carey;  Plain  Tales  From  the  Hills,  Kipling; 
Romance  of  Two  Worlds,  Corelli;  The  Second  Wife,  Mar¬ 
litt;  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  Caine;  The  Sketch  Book,  Irving; 
The  Scarlet  Letter,  Hawthorne;  The  Song  of  Hiawatha, 
Longfellow;  Thelma,  Corelli;  Stepping  Heavenward,  Mrs. 
Prentiss;  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  Lamb;  Ten  Nights  in 
a  Barroom,  Arthur;  Wormwood,  Corelli;  Vendetta,  Corelli; 
Hidden  Hand,  Southworth;  Robinson  Crusoe,  Defoe. 

If  you  request  it,  a  copy  of  our  Book  Catalogue 
will  be  enclosed  with  the  books  you  order. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  CO. 

Michigan  Ave.  and  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  ge 


TswtF/h!. 


TEMPLINS 


beautiful  catalogue  of 

IDEAL  SEEDS,  PLANTS,  ETC. 

IV.  pages,  fully  illustrated,  colored  plate,  lithograph 
r  -v\  vigold  embossed  cover.  Every  seed  buyer  should  see 
”  |t  before  ordering  elsewhere.  If  you  are  a  lover  of  flowers  here  is  1 

'  au  nrrrn  that  should  interest  you.  Send  us  six 
BN  II  f  r  tn  cents  i  n  stamps  to  pay  the  postage,  and  we  will  mail  „ 

ITS'-  vmi  the  catalogue, also  one  large  packet.  (lOOseeds)  of  Templin'*  New  Clant  , 

mmrhed  anil  Striped  Pansies.  (Price  15c)  With  Pansy  Booklet,  telling  howto  growthem.  Alsolpkt. 

'sjtTisFAC^riQtHCcuARANTE^EDrfar<  S*0L-'tEWPLI  N^&^CMNS^Dox'6  nY,  ACALLA,66'hIoTP* 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy  aorta,  Nursery  grown,  for  wind¬ 
breaks,  ornament  and  hedges.  Prepaid, $1 
to  $10  per  100-50  Great  Bargains  to  select 
from.  Write  at  once  for  free  Catalogue 
and  BargainJSheet.  Local  Agents  wanted* 

Dundee, III. 


DU  ■  1 1  Evergreen  . 
■  mil; Specialist,  I 


THE  ARCTIC  26°  BELOW  ZERO. 

M.  J.  Graham,  proprietor  of  River¬ 
side  Fruit  Farm,  Adel,  Iowa,  writes: 
“On  January  3d  the  temperature  at  this 
place  was  20  degrees  below  zero  and  on 
the  24th  26  degrees  below,  January  25th 
24  degrees  below,  January  26th  24  de¬ 
grees  below,  January  29th  20  degrees 
below,  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  at 
this  writing,  February  9,  1904,  full  90 
per  cent  of  the  fruit  buds  on  the  Arctic 
peaches,  which  I  purchased  two  years 
ago  from  Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio, 
are  apparently  uninjured,  while  buds  on 
all  other  varieties,  except  Victor,  are  all 
killed.  I  have  over  forty  varieties  of 
peaches  in  bearing.  Surely  the  Arctic 
is  well  named.”  Call  has  a  large  stock 
of  the  Arctics  on  hand,  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  wish  to  secure  some  of 
them  should  order  early,  direct  from 
Call’s  Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio.  Write 
him  for  Price  List. 

BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  AND  TREES 

worth  double  the  money,  by  mall  postpaid. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
FRUIT  PLANTS 


Strawberry  Plants 


$1.75  POTM 


and  up 


Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and 
Grape  Plants,  etc.  at  lowest  prices. 


per 

Bbl. 


Seed  Potatoes,  $2.25  to  $3 

Every  tiling  guarateed  first-class 
and  true  to  name 

Free  Catalogue  tells  more.  Send  postal  to 

O.A.  E.  BALDWIN,  X  Bridgman,  Mich. 


BOO  Marie  Strawberry  II  00 
100  King  Raspberry  1  00 
100  Ea.  King  Blackberry  1  00 
100  Ohmer  “  1  00 

20  Niagara  Grapes  1  00 
20  Worden  “  1  00 


20  Wilder  Currants  tl  00 
20  Fay  “  1  00 

20  Elberta  Peach  1  00 

10  Pear  assorted  1  00 

10  Cherry  assorted  1  00 
15  Apples  “  1  00 


Everything  for  the  fruit  grower  best  varieties  chear 
Free  catalog  of  great  bargains— 3  new  strawberry 
plants  free  for  6  names  of  fruit  growers  and  2c  stamp. 

W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 

FRUITTREES 


Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens  and  Shrubs 
Can  He  Obtained  from  US. 

WITHOUT  TD  AHC  MARKS  OR 
AGENTS,  I  KAUt  SEALS. 
Sales  direct  to  any  one.  Write  to-day  for  a  32-page 
Catalogue  FREE.  Prices  are  right.  Address 

JAMES  B.  WILD  &  BROS.,  SABCOXIE,  MO. 

THE  WARD  BLACKBERRY 

THIS  IS  something  new  and  of  real  merit.  Very 
1  few  new  fruits  have  as  high  endorsement.  Send  for 
illustrated  circular  and  price  list  i  n  quantities.  Small 
weU-rooted  plants  by  mail,  $1  per  dozen,  $4  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Also  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberry 
and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  stock  packed  in  first  class  order  free  of  charge. 

Address  CHARLES  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.J. 


Choice  Strawberry  Plants 

Do  you  want  a  patch  free?  Wo  are  giving  them  away. 
Our  free  24-page  catalog  describes  56  of  the  choicest 
varieties,  contains  Illustrations  that  are  found  in  no 
other  and  explains  how  you  may  obtain  a 

CLIMAX  OR  CRIMSON  CLUSTER 
PATCH  FREE 

Send  for  catalog  at  once ;  make  money. 

W.  S.TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


BEST  PLANTS 

at  the  lowest  possi  ble  prices.  Best  new  and  standard 
Strawberries,  Raspberries  nad  Blackberries  Heavy 
Rooted.  True  to  nine.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free 

A.  K  WESTON&Co  ,K.  F  D.  No.  10.  Bridgman,  Mich. 

Peach  Trees 

Beautiful,  straight,  smooth,  bright  Peach 
Trees  of  all  the  good  old  and  choice  new 
varieties,  warranted  clean  and  healthy, 

at  $3  pet  tOO. 


Also  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Small  Fruit  Plants 

Of  all  varieties  worth  growing.  Cata¬ 
logue  of  52  pages,  giving  descriptions  and 
full  details,  for  the  asking. 

J.  T*  Lovett,  Little  Silver, 

A lew  Jersey • 


TRAWBERRY  Bargain 


Q  _ 

Fourchoice  varieties  best  adapted  to  genernlgar 

BB'len.  12  plants  each  of  Echo,  McKinley,  Sample  and 
Brandywine.  All  strong  and  well  rooted,  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  s  l  .00.  ‘’Special”  Circular  and  Catalog  Free. 
ALLEN  L  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LARGEST 
Clover,  Grasses, 
Timothy  and 
Fodder  Plant 
Seed  Growers 
in  the  U.S.  Operate  over  5000  acres. 

FOR  8  CENTS 

and  the  name  of  tills  paper  -we  will  mail,  free, 
samples  of  Clover.  Grasses,  Fodder  Plants, 
etc.,  together  with  mammoth  140  page  Seed 
Catalogue,  well  worth  $100  to  every  wide 
awake  fanner.  Send  to-day.  F.  04. 

JOHN  A .  SALZEF? 

~  Seed  Co.i  ^ 

iIaCrosse.Wis.i 


CLIMAX— The  Strawberry  Wonder 

We  were  the  Introducers  of  this  wonderful  new  berry  last  season. 

Send  card  for  Free  Catalogue  telling  you  all  about  CLIMAX  and 
price  list  of  60  other  varieties.  81.00— For  one  dollar  we  will  mail 
you,  prepaid,  these  choice  new  varieties— 13  Climax,  13  Auto, 

13  Louis  Hubach  and  13  Early  Hataway. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  PLANT 

IS  OUR  SPECIALTY 


THE  DELAWARE  PLANT  FARMS 


IS  OUR 
UOMK 


CORDREY  BROS.,  Laurel,  Del, 


“  SUCCESS ”  P  E  A  G  H  “WARD”  BLACKBERRY 

Best  Early  Peach  Yet  Introduced,  also  ailll  All  KilldS  Of  NllTSery  StOCk 

1— *  H*A-C/H  ■JL1  JtrL  ZEE!  3E2  S  offered  at  lowest  prices  direct  to  the  planter.  Cer- 
of  all  other  varieties.  Finest  and  best  grown  stock  tifleates  of  inspection  and  fumigation  accompany 
in  the  country.  Address  every  shipment.  Address 

Cfo 

3NrE-**7* 


in  ni  Air 

f  ^  Free  from  Scale.  New  and  cnoice  varieties. 

TREES  j 

Our  FREE 

AN 

CAT 

ID  PLAN 

'ALOGUE  will  sav 

lU  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

’e  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

TREES 

AQ  nflll  inn  APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY  and  PEACH,  healthy, true  to  name 
$0  r6l  IUU  and  fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  listof 
wants  for  special  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

a  ■  api  t  M  Standard  sorts,  $1.75  to  *J.u0 

Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow. 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

|  TREES,  PLANTS,  VINES, 


Asparagus  Roots,  California  Privets 

Good  stock.  Prices  right.  Catalogue  free. 
Arthur  J.  Collins,  Burlington  Co.,  Moorestown,  NJ. 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  BORDEAUX 
MIXTURE. 

What  Caused  the  Failure. 

Regarding  the  question  asked  on  page 
91  by  H.  W.  Heaton,  “Does  Potato 
Spraying  Pay?”  two  causes  may  have 
conspired  to  defeat  his  purpose,  one  of 
these  may  have  been  a  poor  quality  of 
Paris-green  which  tended  to  burn,  and 
thereby  injure  the  foliage.  The  second 
reason,  and  at  this  distance  seems  most 
likely,  some  of  the  seed  may  have  car¬ 
ried  over  Winter  the  spores  of  the  fun¬ 
gus,  and  when  growth  began  in  the  field 
the  mycelium  just  penetrated  to  every 
part  of  the  plant  structure.  We  know 
that  to  be  one  of  the  ways  by  which  the 
so-called  “blight”  is  introduced.  Of 
course  the  more  prolific  source  of  conta¬ 
gion  is  found  in  the  carelessness  of  a 
neighbor  who,  refusing  to  spray,  fills  the 
atmosphere  for  miles  around  with  the 
spores.  The  question  may  be  asked,  why 
did  they  not  rot  more  than  they  did?  It 
may  not  have  been  that  particular  kind 
of  fungus,  or  granted  that  it  was,  the 
weather  may  not  have  been  sufficiently 
wet  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season 
to  wash  the  poison  down  in  contact  with 
the  tubers.  But  now  this  much  has  been 
said  regarding  the  causes  of  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Bordeaux  Mixture,  an¬ 
other,  and  in  some  cases  a  very  potent 
source  of  trouble,  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  too  large  a  proportion  of  soluble 
nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  or  manure, 
predisposes  any  crop  to  danger  from  this 
source,  no  matter,  apparently,  how  well 
the  crop  may  be  taken  care  of.  The 
philosophy  seems  to  be  about  like  this: 
An  undue  proportion  of  soluble  nitrogen 
causes  a  rank  succulent  growth  of  foli¬ 
age,  with  usually  a  corresponding  lack 
of  root  system.  The  luxuriant  foliage 
evaporates  large  quantities  of  moisture, 
and  early  in  the  season  the  supply  is 
equal  to  the  demand,  but  ordinarily  in 
this  section  as  the  season  advances  this 
condition  is  reversed;  the  rainfall  has 
become  more  scant,  and  the  tops  larger, 
demanding  more  moisture.  To  put  it 
more  tersely,  the  potato  tops  are  asking 
for  more  moisture  than  the  root  system 
is  able  to  supply.  Now,  there  can  be 
but  one  result  in  such  a  case.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  time— perhaps  a  very  short 
time— before  the  structure  of  the  plant 
collapses.  It  does  not  make  a  great  deal 
of  difference,  as  far  as  my  experience 
has  gone,  how  much  spraying  is  done, 
though  between  celery  and  potatoes  we 
use  about  300  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
a  year,  and  we  are  using  more  and  more 
every  year.  The  correspondent  from 
Rhode  Island  evidently  thinks  that 
spraying  does  not  pay,  and  that  people 
generally  think  so,  but  are  ashamed  to 
own  that  they  are  beaten.  I  have  tried 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  possible 
causes  aside  from  spraying,  but  of 
course  can  only  proceed  along  the  line 
of  general  principles,  as  the  data  is  very 
meager.  But  it  can  be  safely  stated  that 
when  a  man  has  mastered  the  art  of 
growing  potatoes  in  this  country  he  can 
be  safely  trusted  to  water  a  greenhouse. 

Pennsylvania.  m.  gakraitan. 

Spraying  Potatoes  With  Bordeaux. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  an  “experi¬ 
ence  meeting”  on  the  potato  spraying 
question.  My  experience  in  past  years 
has  been  very  much  like  that  of  H.  W. 
Heaton,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that 
Bordeaux  is  an  uncertain  remedy  for  Po¬ 
tato  blight,  notwithstanding  the  rather 
positive  conclusions  reached  by  the 
scientific  men  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  The  blight  is  the  one  thing  that 
I  have  to  contend  with,  and  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  completely  to  prevent  it 
with  Bordeaux  or  anything  of  the  kind. 
By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  it  does  no 
good,  for  the  unsprayed  rows  usually  die 
much  quicker  and  give  less  yield  and 
more  rot  than-  the  sprayed  rows.  The 
past  two  years  show  a  decided  difference 
with  the  late  rot,  the  unsprayed  rows 
feeing  almost  all  rotten.  I  used  the  5-5- 


40  formula  and  applied  from  three  to 
five  times  according  to  the  weather  con¬ 
ditions,  and  used  about  one  barrel  to 
the  acre.  I  shall  continue  to  use  Bor¬ 
deaux,  as  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
better,  but  I  certainly  think  the  men  of 
the  experiment  stations  should  give  us 
a  better  fungicide  than  Bordeaux.  The 
compressed  air  sprayer  is  all  right  for 
small  jobs  around  the  garden,  but  is  too 
slow  for  field  work.  It  can  be  pumped 
up  tight  enough  to  burst  if  not  fitted 
with  a  safety  valve,  as  I  know  to  my 
sorrow.  e.  j.  b. 

Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


Six  Governments 

in  America  and  Europe  have  adopted  and  use  exclusively 

THE  SPRAMOTOR.  in  their  experimental  work, 


Eighty-twd  Outfits  are  in 

use  by  Ontario  and  Dominion  Governments  alone.  The 
Sprarrvotor  has  won  over  orve  Hundred  Gold  Medals  and 
First  Awards  in  the  past  three  years. 

Wins  a  Government  Spray  Pump  Contest. 

This  is  to  Certify,  that  at  the  Con- 
test  of  Spraying  apparatus,  held  at 
G  rimsby,  under  t  he  auspices  of  the  Board  '•  tr'r rrfvri 
of  Control  of  the  Fruit  Experimental  Station  of  Ontario,  in  which  there  were  /  J  Judge* 


eleven  contestants,  the  Spramotor,  made  by  the  Spramotor  Company,  was 
awarded  first  place. 

It  any  further  endorsement  were  needed  it  willbefoundln  thesuperlority  of  the  Spramotor  itself.  Itisan 
easy,  quick  and  thorough  erudlcntor  offruita.idvinediseasesandinsectpests.  Unequalled  In  white¬ 
washing  and  painting  buildings  inside  and  outside— oil  or  water  paints.  We  publish  an  80  page  book, 
“A  Gold  Mine  on  Your  Farm,”  which  in  addition  to  formulas,  tables, best  methods, etc.,  in  spraying, 
tells  about  the  Spramotor.  Wcmailitfree.  Askforacopy. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  and  LONDON,  CAN. 


LIME-SULPHUR  WITHOUT  BOILING. 

We  are  asked  repeatedly  to  tell  how 
to  make  the  lime  and  sulphur  wash 
without  boiling.  The  following  direc¬ 
tions  were  given  by  the  late  Prof.  V.  E. 
Lowe.  This  wash  has  given  fair  results, 
we  understand.  It  does  not  stick  quite 
as  well  as  the  boiled  wash,  but  can  be 
sprayed  cold: 

To  make  the  wash  without  boiling  the 
same  proportions  of  lime,  sulphur  and 
water  were  used  as  given  in  the  formula 
published  in  the  Station  bulletins, 
namely,  40  pounds  of  lime,  20  pounds 
of  ground  sulphur  and  60  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter.  In  place  of  the  salt  either  Bab¬ 
bitt’s  potash  or  a  ground  commercial 
caustic  soda  were  used  in  proportions 
varying  from  one-fourth  to  one  pound 
to  each  pound  of  sulphur.  The  former 
amount  seemed  to  be  sufficient.  The 
caustic  soda  seemed  to  give  as  good  re¬ 
sults  as  the  potash  and  is  cheaper.  The 
lime  was  slaked  in  a  convenient  recep¬ 
tacle,  much  pains  being  taken  to  keep  it 
slaking  rapidly.  When  the  slaking  was 
well  under  way  the  sulphur,  which  had 
been  mixed  with  water  into  a  rather 
thin  paste,  was  stirred  in  quickly.  The 
potash  or  caustic  soda  was  then  added 
while  the  stirring  was  being  continued. 
More  water  was  added  as  needed,  to 
keep  the  chemical  action  vigorous,  and 
the  whole  was  stirred  rapidly.  As  soon 
as  the  caustic  compounds  were  added 
the  mixture  changed  to  a  reddish  brown 
color  caused  by  the  sulphur  solution. 
As  soon  as  all  bubbling  had  ceased, 
enough  cold  water  (hot  water  would 
probably  be  better),  was  added  to  make 
the  right  'preparation,  and  this  was 
sprayed  upon  the  trees  at  once.  The 
wash  made  after  this  method  had  the 
same  general  appearance  as  the  boiled 
lime-sulphur-salt  wash,  and  seemed  to 
spray  and  adhere  to  the  trees  as  well. 


“When  a  man  sits  down  an’  begins  to 
congratulate  hisse’f  on  bein’  so  good,” 
said  Uncle  Eben,  “is  de  time  dat  Satan 
begins  to  look  him  over  to  see  if  he’s 
’bout  ripe  enough  to  pick.” — Washington 
Star. 


ALL  THE  GARDEN  TOOLS 

needed  by  the  home  or  mar*  * 

ket gardener.  A  special  tool  ( f([ (( 
for  every  purpose. 


New  Universal 


Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators. 

For  every  condition  of  truck  growing  from  seeding  to 
last  cultivation.  Most  valuable  combi  nation  tools.  Widely 
adjustable,  best  made.  Get  free  late  catalog. 


Plants  and  Fertilizes. 


and  Fertilizer. 


One  operation  for  corn, beans,  peas, b«ts,  etc. 

Star  Pattern  Billings  Planter  HillS  HIJ 

Desired 
Distance 
Apart. 


with  2  or  4  wheels  for  all 
farm  work.  Hay  racks  to  fit 
carts.  Send  for  latest  cata¬ 
log  of  farm  specialties 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  54  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


kJust  Th/mk  Or  /t  / 


Evans  Potato  Planter 


Potatoes 
Per  Acre 


Insures  more  barrels  per  acre,  fewer 
missed  hills,  and  more  ground  planted 
with  one  man  or  boy.  than  any  Planter 
on  the  market. 

Theodore  A.  Richardson,  of  Mars  Hill.  Maine,  says:  "The 
year  1902  was  an  'off  year’  for  large  yields  of  potatoes. 
However,  I  planted  mine  with  an  EVANS  and  raised  812 
barrels  on  8  acres  of  ground.  1  don’t  think  there  was  20 
missed  hills  on  the  whole  piece.  The  year  1903.  from  7  acres, 
I  raised  886  barrels.  Tfei  EVANS  is  light  draft,  plants  the 
seed  just  right,  and  is  the  best  planter  made.  1  know,  for  I 
have  used  the  others." 


THE  BEST 
POTATO 
PLANTER 

IN  THE  WORLD 

Is  what  thousands  ol  users 
say,  and  the  work  of  the 
Planter  proves  it  to  be  true 

No  trouble  to  answer  ques. 
tions.  Write  us  tor  lull 
information 


Every  year  we  publish  the  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.  Almar.ae  and  ffouiehold  Eneycl* 
ptdia  of  Uieiul  Knowledge.  It  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Sent  free.  We  have  a  few  of  the  1904 
edition  left.  Free  Catalogue.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO. 
EVANS  DIVISION, 

NO.  ZH  LIBERTY  ST,  SPRIIgCFjELD,  OHIO. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


CHAMPION 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  8.  A. 


s/- 


LF 


& 


X-SU 


Every  Yea.r 
&  Year 
of  Plenty 


Use  fertilizers  containing  plenty  of 

P  O  TASH 

and  Every  Tear  will  be  a  Tear  of  Plenty.  Full  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  obtained  from  our 

Books  on  Fertilizers,  Sent  Free  on  Application 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  .  .  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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with  an  Appleton  Wood 

SAW  you  can  rapidly  and  with 
ease  and  safety  M  .  -  - 

SAW 

your  own  wood 
and  Save  Coal, 

time,  labor  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbor’s 
wood  and  make 


$5to$l5aDay 


Strong,  rigid 
frame,  adjustable 
dust-proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  five  styles. 
Also  the  famous  “Hero”  Friction-Feed  Drag  Saw, 
Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Husk- 
ers,  Shellers,  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


It’s  An  III  Wind 

that  furnishes  power  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor  without  doing  you  a  like  service, 
but  you  cau’t  blame  the  wind  when  it 
isalwayson  hand  to  do  your  pump¬ 
ing,  sawing,  grinding,  etc.  Buy  the 
1  dependable  mill.  You  get  the  most 
1  and  best  service  at  all  times 

out  of  the 


Freeman 


Steel 
Windmill. 


Furnishes  the  greatest  power  with 
the  least  friction;  long  bearings, 
strong  shafts,  perfectly  balanced,  no 
over,  laug  of  wheel.  Our  angle  steel 
towers  stand  any  storm.  The  most 
durable  an  1  efficient  mill  made. 

Also  make  Wood  Saws,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Corn  Shellers,  etc.  Ask  for 
free  catalogue  1®. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 

RACINE,  WIS. 


orn  Planting 


Ci 

and  fertilizing  go  hand  in  hand. 
You  can  plant  in  hills,  drills  or 
checks  and  putin  the  ground  all  com- 
inercial  or  home  made  fertilizers  in 
any  condition, as  wet, lumpy, etc.  with 


Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Distributer, 

With  Improved  Row  Marker. 


Adapted  as  well  to  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 
Hills  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Distributes  50  to 
450  lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre.  Wide  and  easy 
adjustment.  Light  draft,  weight  150  lbs. 
Easy  to  handle,  a  model  for  accuracy  and 
durability.  Investigate  our  Eclipse  Two 
Row  Two  Horse  Planter.  Agents  wanted  in 
new  territory.  Write  for  circulars  and  terms. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 


Box  76,  Chicopee  Fails,  Mas*. 


#SJ 


Oyster -shell  Scale. 

F.  IF.  8.,  Lincolnville,  Me. — I  have  some 
raspberry  bushes  troubled  with  the  Oys¬ 
ter-shell  scale.  With  what  should  I  spray 
them,  and  how  shall  I  make  the  spraying 
material?  Would  it  injure  strawberry 
plants  to  dip  them  in  kerosene  emulsion 
before  planting?  If  not,  how  strong 
should  the  emulsion  be  made? 

Ans. — The  best  treatment  for  Oyster- 
shell  scale  on  your  raspberries  is  to  cut 
out  and  destroy  the  worst  affected  canes 
before  the  larvae  spread,  and  to  spray 
the  remaining  canes  in  early  Spring 
when  dormant  with  a  solution  of  whale- 
oil  soap,  two  pounds  to  a  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter.  It  is  only  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
soap  in  hot  water  and  strain  it  through 
muslin  or  bagging,  when  it  is  ready  for 
the  spray.  We  would  not  advise  you  to 
dip  strawberries  in  kerosene  emulsion, 
no  matter  how  weak,  for  the  soft  roots 
are  easily  injured  by  any  oily  mixture. 

Hybridizing  Potatoes. 

M.  E.,  Mogador,  O. — Is  there  any  way  to 
cross  two  varieties  of  potatoes  besides 
with  the  seed  ball?  If  there  is  will  you 
tell  me  how  it  is  done,  for  I  haye  some 
fine  potatoes  and  would  like  to  cross  some 
of  them.  Of  one  kind  I  got  50  bushels 
from  one-tenth  of  an  acre  last  year;  fine 
tubers. 

Ans. — There  is  absolutely  no  way  of 
crossing  or  hybridizing  potatoes  except 
by  transferring  the  pollen  from  one 
variety  to  the  stigma  or  receptive  part 
of  the  flower  of  another;  in  other  words 
with  the  seed  hall.  If  this  is  carefully 
done  the  resulting  seeds  when  grown 
will  produce  new  varieties,  for  the  most 
part  intermediate  between  the  parents, 
though  some  wide  departures  may  be 
expected,  and  possibly  some  new  useful 
qualities  secured.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  the  grafting  or  cutting  of  tubers 
and  binding  parts  of  the  different  speci¬ 
mens  together  to  secure  crosses,  but  this 
will  always  fail,  each  half  or  part,  if  it 
grows,  will  produce  potatoes  of  char¬ 
acteristics  similar  to  itself.  A  few  in¬ 
stances  of  true  graft-hybridization  in 
trees,  shrubs  and  other  woody  plants 
have  been  reported,  but  they  are  so  un¬ 
certain  and  unusual  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  consider  this  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing  new  varieties. 

Mildew  on  Gooseberries ;  Failure  of  Black¬ 
berries. 

F.  (}.,  White  Marsh,  AUl. — 1.  Last  Summer, 
after  my  gooseberries  produced  a  full 
crop,  the  leaves  turned  gray.  They  look¬ 
ed  very  much  as  though  bonedust  had 
been  sown  broadcast  over  the  patch,  and 
a  coating  of  the  finer  particles  stuck  to 
them,  a  good  many  of  them  fell  off.  The 
leaves  turned  gray  about  the  first  of  July, 
and  after  that  the  bushes  made  practic¬ 
ally  no  growth.  What  caused  this,  and 
what  is  the  remedy?  2.  Last  Spring  my 
blackberries  bloomed  profusely,  but  most 
of  the  blooms  were  larger  than  usual  and 
all  the  large  blooms  failed  to  set  fruit. 
The  year  previous  they  bore  a  full  crop 
and  the  treatment  they  received  was 
practically  the  same  each  year.  I  had 
two  varieties,  E’rie  and  Wilson  Jr.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  caused  this  and  what 
is  the  remedy? 

Ans. — 1.  Your  gooseberries  are  doubt¬ 
less  troubled  with  mildew,  which  often 
injures  currants  and  gooseberries  in  this 
country  quite  seriously.  The  best  treat¬ 
ment  is  thoroughly  to  spray  the  plants, 
if  possible  before  the  mildew  shows, 
with  a  solution  of  one-half  ounce  pot¬ 
assium  sulphide  to  each  gallon  of  water. 
This  is  quite  an  effective  remedy  if  ap¬ 
plied  in  time.  2.  Your  blackberries  are 
probably  troubled  with  an  affection 
known  as  rose  bloom.  The  vital  parts 
having  been  more  or  less  injured  by  the 
cold  or  drought,  the  unimportant  petals 
developed  and  made  a  showy  flower 
without  producing  fruit.  The  only 
remedy  is  good  cultivation  and  sufficient 
fertilization  early  in  the  Spring  to  make 
strong  growth  of  canes,  so  they  may 
store  up  vitality  enough  to  resist  the 
cold  weather.  It  is  very  possible  that 
you  may  not  be  troubled  this  way  again. 

“Woman  is  naturally  of  a  clinging  na¬ 
ture,”  observed  he.  “Yes,”  rejoined  his 
wife,  “but  she  isn’t  to  be  compared  ’/ith 
a  man  when  it  comes  to  holding  on  to  a 
five-dollar  bill.” — New  Yorker. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  THE  BEST 

MIXED  PAINT S 

AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES  and  SAVE  DEALER’S  PROFITS, 


FROM  THE  OLDEST  MIXED  PAINT  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA, 

Manufacturers  of  INGERSOLL  LIQUID  PAINTS,  proved  by  62  years’  use 
to  be  the  most  durable  and  color  lasting.  The  only  Paint  “Officially 
Endorsed  ”  by  the  Grange,  or  Patrons  of  Husbandry ;  the  Farmers’  Alliance, 
Patrons  of  Industry,  and  the  Farmers’  Mutual  Benefit  Ass’n,  during  the  past  26  years. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


Every  Man  His  Own  Painter, 

is  full  of  information  about  Mixed  Paints, 
White  Lead,  etc.;  Exposes  Frauds,  tells  what 
Paint  TO  USE,  and  what  NOT  TO  USE 
for  all  purposes.  Directions  for  House,  Barn, 
and  Roof  Painting,  quantity  required.  Har¬ 
monious  Colors,  etc.  Valuable  facts  for  Paint 
Users. 


We  Can  Save  You  Money  . — Y  ou  may 

as  well  use 

the  KENT  PAINT,  when  it  COSTS  LESS 
than  common  paints  at  retail.  Write  for 
Wholesale  Oiscouift  Prices.  Beautiful 
Sample  Color  Curds  and  Our  Book, 
mailed  free. 

BIG  CASH  SAVING  WILL  SUR¬ 
PRISE  YOU. 


O.  W.  INGERSObb,  Prop., 

No.  246  Plymouth  Street,  -  -  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Buy  from  Our  Factory  and 

SAVE  A  THIRD 

Our  plan  of  selling  direct  to  user  cuts  out  two  profits  and  saves  a 
third  on  retail  prices.  Our  assortment  of  carriages  and  harness  is 
larger  than  any  dealer  can  show  you.  We  guaranteeall  our  goods. 
We  are  bona-fide  manufacturers— not  a  commission  house.  Send 
for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


AfiMF  .Pulverizing  Harrow 

mm  I VI  mm  Clod  Crusher  and  !  evelef. 


SIZES 

3  to  13JS  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


Clod  Crusher  and  Leveier. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 


Sent  on  Trial 


To  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory, 
Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

“An  Ideal  Harrow" 

by  Henry  Stewart,  sent  free. 
City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 


I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago, 

DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Branch  House,:  1 1 0  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO.  240  7th  Ave.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS.  1 3 1  O  W.  8th  St.  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY,  HO.  21 Q  E.  Jefferson  SL,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  St...  COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 

PLEASE  MENTION  TILLS  PAI’EB.  * 


TWO  CROP  ESSENTIALS 


are  cultivation  and  keer 


down  weeds. 


|l 

1  *  ’ . . . 


1ft 


iWaliSP* 


ieping 

More  important  than  deep  cultivation  is 
keeping  the  surface  stirred,  breaking  the 
crust  due  to  rains,  and  allowing  the  fight, 
air,  moisture  and  warmth  to  penetrate 
quickly  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  plant. 

J  For  doing  just  these  things  the  ideal  imple¬ 
ment  is  the 


B/  CYCTIl  IU  IT  Adjustable  Weeder 
Im  Ea  I  w  I  w  IV  EL  and  Shallow  Cultivator 

It  kill*  the  weeds  at  first  showing,  the  top  Boll  Is  pulverized  and  kept  mellow,  the  plant  roots  are  not 
disturbed  and  tho  moist  soU  Is  not  brought  up  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Ydjustablo  in  width.  Narrows  to  30 
Inchos,  widens  to  7%  toot.  Strong  and  steady  running.  Furnls  led  either  with  round  teeth  or  with  Hat 
to  suit  different  soils,  as  we  are  licensed  to  manufacture  the  fam  .us  Hal  lock  fiat  tooth.  Wrlto  today  tor 
catalog  and  booklot  of  Held  acenea  showing  halt  tone  pictures  from  photographs  of  weeder  In  sctual  use. 

Both  tree  for  the  asking. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  1547  N.  Beaver  SI.,  York,  Pa. 


’YRAGUSE  Steel  Frame 

DISC  HARROW 

Che  farmer  who  believes  it  pays  to  make  a  perfect  seed  bed 
finds  no  harrow  better  suited  to  his  needs  than  the  one  hero 
shown.  The  flexibility  of  the  gangs,  with  double  jointed 
hinge  and  vertical  and  horizontal  motion,  makes  perfect 
working  of  uneven  ground  and  in  rough  places.  Independent 
operation  of  gangs,  setting  at  different  angles  is  a  valuable 
hillside  feature.  Perfect  command  and  regulation  of  all  from 
driver’s  seat.  Individual  scraper  for  each  disc,  operated  by 
foottreadle.  Oil  tempered  steel  discs,  either  round  or  cut.  If 
there’s  no  Syracuse  dealer  in  your  town,  write  to  us.  We’ll 
supply  full  information.  Catalog  and  beautiful  souvenir  free. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


DEERING 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  TL  S.  A. 
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A  BIRD  SC  A  RER- 

in  far-off  Australia  birds  are  as  par¬ 
tial  to  garden  fruits  as  in  New  Jersey, 
and  the  problem  of  orchard  protection 
from  feathered  depredators  is  becoming 
serious.  Mawkish  sentimentality,  there 
as  here,  largely  restrains  the  fruit  grow¬ 
er  from  destroying  fruit-eating  birds 
as  he  would  troublesome  insects,  so  a 
variety  of  mechanical  devices  have  been 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  scaring 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  BIRD  SCARER.  Fio,79o‘ 
birds  away.  Fig.  79  shows  a  toy  wind¬ 
mill  of  a  design  familiar  to  all  farmers’ 
boys,  except  that  it  is  built  on  a  larger 
scale  than  usual.  The  square  object  be¬ 
hind  the  fans  is  a  two-gallon  tin  kero¬ 
sene  can  partly  filled  with  round  peb¬ 
bles.  When  the  can  revolves  they  make 
a  nerve-racking  noise,  supposed  to  scare 
away  all  thieving  birds.  If  one  had  a 
number  of  these  contrivances,  and  the 
wind  blew  all  the  time,  he  might  save 
some  of  his  early  cherries  and  straw¬ 
berries,  provided  his  neighbors  were 
willing  to  endure  the  hubbub.  Lovers  of 
the  enterprising  robin  should  test  the 
device.  _ 

FACTS  ABOUT  LIME  AND  SULPHUR. 

Why  do  you  talk  so  much  about  this 
wash? 

It  is  the  best  thing  yet  given  us  for  fight¬ 
ing  the  scale  insect. 

Can  it  be  used  at  any  time? 

No— it  should  be  used  when  the  trees  are 
dormant— in  Winter  or  early  Spring. 

Why? 

Because  it  may  kill  growing  wood  or 
buds  that  have  begun  to  swell.  It  has 
been  known  to  do  so.  In  this  latitude 
March  is  the  time  to  spray  it. 

Will  it  hurt  the  skin? 

Yes,  the  face  and  hands  should  be  pro¬ 
tected.  Rubber  gloves  are  good.  A  cloth 
mask  for  the  face  is  good.  It  is  well  to 
rub  the  hands  and  face  with  vaseline  be¬ 
fore  starting.  The  horse  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  blanket. 

Will  the  wash  stick? 

Yes,  but  of  course  rain  will  take  it  off. 
If  possible  spray  in  clear  weather  so  as  to 
have  a  few  bright  days  after  spraying. 

Would  you  spray  before  or  after  prun¬ 
ing? 

After,  by  all  means.  You  will  then  have 
less  wood  to  cover  and  can  spray  into  the 
tree  better. 

How  can  you  tell? 

Foe  small  orchards— say  200  trees— an 
open-air  kettle  will  do.  In  large  orchards 
a  steam  engine  with  pipes  carrying  the 
steam  to  barrels  is  necessary.  For  small 
lots  of  trees  we  would  use  the  caustic 
soda  method  or  the  liver  of  sulphur  and 
lime  described  by  Prof.  Britton. 

Will  this  wash  injure  the  pumps? 

It  may.  They  should  be  cleaned  every 
night  after  spraying.  A  small  amount  of 
weak  vinegar  run  through  the  pump  would 
prevent  damage.  Prof.  Britton  boiled  a 
piece  of  copper  wire  in  the  mixture  and 
nearly  one-quarter  of  it  was  eaten  away. 

Magistrate  (sternly) :  “Didn’t  I  tell 
you  the  last  time  you  were  here  I  never 
wanted  you  to  come  before  me  again?” 
Prisoner:  “Yes,  sir;  but  I  couldn’t  make 
the  policeman  believe  it.”— New  Yorker. 

Willie:  "Ma,  what  made  Adam  and 
Eve  wise?”  His  Mother:  “By  eating  an 
apple.”  Willie:  “Don’t  you  think  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  feed  me  on  apples  rather  than 
send  me  to  school?”— Butte  Inter  Moun¬ 
tain. 

“Your  trouble,”  announced  the  physi¬ 
cian,  after  a  thorough  examination,  “is 
an  affection  of  the  heart.”  “If  anything 
of  that  kind  is  the  matter  with  me,  doc¬ 
tor,”  said  the  patient,  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor,  “it’s  purely  platonic.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 
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EASY  TO  TURN 


Sold  On  Time  ^re  you  a  Progressive  Farmer? 

Do  you  understand  the  importance  of  planting  or  sowing 
good,  clean,  even-sized  seed?  Do  you  realize  that  by 
the  proper  treating  of  your  seed  you  can  make  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  profit  from  your  land?  We  want 
you  to  know  about  our 

CELEBRATED 

CHATHAM 
Fanning  Mill 

THE  STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD. 


=  gjSH 

pe-fia* 


We  have  over  120,000  of  these  mills  in  use  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  have  just  made  a 
single  shipment  of  twenty-four  full  carloads  to  Australia. 
Think  of  it!  Twenty-four  carloads — 60  mills  in  a  car.  With  a  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  you  can  grade  your 
seed-corn  so  the  kernels  will  all  be  of  an  even  size,  enabling  you  to  drop  from  the  planter  an  equal  number  of 
grains  in  each  hill,  insuring  an  even  crop.  You  can  grade  and  clean  your  wheat,  taking  out  the  cockle,  tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  seed,  and  giving  an  even-sized  seed  for  growing.  Our  long  sieve  grade  oats,  taking  out  all 
small,  light  or  slim  oats  and  leaving  only  good,  plump,  heavy  grains  for  seeding  purposes.  We  furnish  a 
special  screen  with  each  mill  for  taking  buckhorn  plantain  out  of  clover.  There  is  not  a  grain  of  seed 
grown  that  the  Chatham  Fanning  Mill  will  not  handle  perfectly;  it  cleans  and  grades  wheat,  rye,  timothy, 
clover,  millet,  oats,  barley,  flax,  peas,  beans,  corn,  chufas,  pecans,  rice,  cow-peas,  velvet  beans,  peanuts, 
cranberries,  kaffir-corn,  broom-corn,  alfalfa,  tobacco  seed  and  cotton. 

We  make  all  our  own  screens  for  all  kinds  and  size  grains.  You  can  own  a  CHATHAM  TANNING  MITT 
at  once  and  pay  for  it  at  your  convenience,  as  we  sell  them  ON  TIME  and  give  an  iron-clad  guarantee 
for  five  years  with  each  mill.  The  question  of  owning  a  good  fanning  mill  is  a  vital  one  to  every  farmer  and 
seed  grower.  We  have  a  book — “ HOW  TO  MAKE  DOTLARS  OUT  OF  'WIND/'  which  we  want  to 
send  you  together  with  our  plan  of  selling  the  mills  on  time.  Do  not  delay  but  drop  us  a  line  at  once  for 
this  book.  IT  IS  FREE. 

M.  CAMPBELL  FANNING  MILL  CO.  Ltd.,  ““•'“SSffiS  khS,ch>,b“m  222  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

NOTE— We  carry  a  full  stock  of  mills  and  can  ship  at  once  from  any  of  the  following:  points :  Peoria,  Ill. ,  Freeport,  Ill. ,  Dos  Moines,  la. , 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Harrisburg:,  Pa.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  Kansas  City,  Mo,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Pendleton,  Ore.,  and 
Dayton,  O.  Address  all  letters  to  our  DeU'olt  office. 


Factory  Prices,  D™’ Trial 


“Eli"  Road  Watfon 


Imitationleathertrimmed: 
Carpet,  wrench  and  shafts— just  as  illustrated.  Our 
Vehicle  Catalogue  250  gives  complete  particulars. 
Send  for  it  before  you  order.  Other  Road  Wagons 
$21. 50  and  $23.90. 


.00 


Clothtrimmed:  3-bowtop, 
back  and  side  curtains  :car- 
petandshaftsjustasshown 
in  cut.  Before  you  order 
write  for  Catalogue  250  with  complete  details.  We 
have  Buggies  in  better  grades  at  $30.00,  $35.95, 
$39.50,  $43.50,  $45.00  and  up  to  $85.00. 

“Climax"  Surrey. 

*5950 

With  canopy  top:  imitation 
leather  trimmed:  good, 
strongsprings,  carpet  and 
shafts.  Before  ordering 
send  for  our  Vehicle  Catalogue,  which  explains 
fully.  We  have  better  Surreys  at  $46.50,  $59.95, 
$72.50,  $87.50,  $110.00,  $125.00,  etc. 

Shipments  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  or  St.  Louis. 


Do  not  place  your  order  for  any  kind  of  a  vehicle 
until  you  have  heard  from  us.  Let  us  show  you 
how  to  get  a  high  grade,  nobby  and  attractive  rig 
at  a  price  anywhere  from  $10  to  $25  lower  than 
you  can  get  a  good  rig  for  elsewhere.  We  have 
just  the  kind  of  a  vehicle  you  are  looking  for. 
Buggies,  surreys  and  spring  wagons  in  a  thousand 
styles.  Stanhopes,  breaks  and  runabouts— even 
farm  wagons— all  at  prices  you  can  see  at  a  glance 
are  decidedly  low. 

No  trouble  for  us  to  have  low  prices,  because 
we  build  the  rigs  in  our  own  factory  and  let  you 
have  them  at  the  wholesale  price  No  dealers, 
no  jobbers,  no  middlemen — just  a  direct  transac¬ 
tion  between  the  maker  and  user  by  which  the 
profit  of  the  middle  fellow  goes  to  you. 

What  sbetter,  we  give youquality:  real  second- 
growth  hickory,  put  together  with  Norway  iron, 
and  finished  off  like  a  Pullman  car.  No  "dipping'’ 
in  our  factory,  no  new-fangled  painting  process, 
but  just  the  old-fashioned  finish  with  pure  lead 
and  pure  oil  rubbed  down  by  hand. 

Everybody  likes  our  rigs.  They  are  popular 
for  their  fine  lines  and  superior  finish— points 
that  make  a  "Ward"  buggy  look  like  a  thorough¬ 
bred  when  compared  with  the  common  kind. 

Our  free  Vehicle  Catalogue  No.  250  explains 
all.  It  gives  the  details  of  our  30  days  free  trial 
offer:  it  explains  our  Guaranty  of  Satisfaction, 
and  our  Ship  on  Approval  plan.  It  also  tells 
how  we  can  make  shipments  from  factories  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati.  We  are  sav¬ 
ing  our  customers  $5  to  $10  on  each  buggy, 
and  giving  more  style,  durability  and  finish  than 
can  be  obtained  anywhere  else.  Write  to-day — 
a  postal  will  do.  Ask  for  Vehicle  Catalogue  No. 
250.  The  Spring  edition  is  now  ready.  Address 

Montgomery  Ward  Co. 

32  years  World's  Headquarters  for  Everything.  66 
Michigan  Ave..  Madison  &  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago. 


For  the  Future 

It  isn’t  for  a  day— nor  a  week— nor  a  year  that  you  buy  a  buggy.  When  you  put  good  money  into  a  buggy 
you  want  one  that  will  last  for  years.  We  are  bulding  buggies  for  the  future— for  your  future  and  ours. 
Your  neighbors  and  friends  will  want  our  buggies  in  years  to  come,  when  they  see  how  lasting,  durable 
and  strong  we  have  made  yours.  It  pays  us  to  be  honest  and  to  make  honest  buggies,  Our  offer  to  the 

buggy  buyers  of  1904  is  a  celebrated 


Split  Hickory  $ 


TOP 
BUGGY 


50 


We  want  to  tell  you  all  about  this  bugg 
factory.  There’s  a  lai 

of  Split  Hickory  Vehi  _ _ _ 

grade  Harness,  sold  direct  to  the  user  at  wholesale  prices. 


For  Only 

Made  of  Split  Hickory— not  sawed 
—guaranteed  for  2  Years  und  good  for  20— the  hand¬ 
somest,  strongest,  most  st,yl  ish  top  buggy  you  ever  saw,  and 
well  worth  $76.  We  make  this  vehicle 
to  your  order— make  it  for  you.  No 
dealer  or  agent  can  buy  one  a  cent 
cheaper  than  you  can.  That’s  your 
advantage.  We  furthermore  ship 
the  buggy  to  you  on 

DAYS  FREE 

TRIAL 

to  have  you  give  it  a  thorough  test 
and  trial  before  you  call  it  yours. 


THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.,  (H.  C.  Phelps,  President)  2239  Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati, 0. 


Buys  this  end  spring 
buggy  as  shown  above 
with  top,  back  and  side 
curtains,  shafts,  anti- rat¬ 
tlers,  wrench, dash,  cush¬ 
ions  nicely  upholstered, 
Sarveu  patent  wheels. 


Buys  tins  large  two  seat¬ 
ed  family  carriage  or  sur¬ 
rey,  without  top,  lamps 
or  fenders,  otherwise 

Iust  aa  shown  In  cut. 
'rice  with  top,  including 
curtains,  lamps  and  fend¬ 
ers,  851.90. 


For  th.s  uop  buggy  »jth 

guaranteed  rubbor  tires, 

complete  with  top,  back 
and  side  curtains,  sliatts, 
anti  rattlers,  wrench  and 
everything  complete. 

Our  catalogue  shows 
many  other  styles, 


Buys  this  large 
roomy  phaeton  com¬ 
plete  with  top,  cur 
tains,  shafts,  etc.  Has 
wide  roomy  seat, 
spring  cushion  and 
back  nicely  uphols¬ 
tered.  Comfortable. 

pilT  TMIQ  AH  ffellT  a,1(l  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  our  free  vehicle  catalogue.  Don’t  buy  a  vehicle  or  harness  of  any 

t/U  I  I  1110  Nil  UU  I  kind  until  you  get  it  and  see  our  astonishingly  low  prices  MADlfEM  CMITU  OUin*  nn  ■■  ■ 

and  tho  most  liberal  terms  ever  made.  We  ship  on  30  days  free  frla!.  Write  for  Catalog  Now.  Ili/%11  W  H II  9  III  I  I  IN  WVi  VlllvAbUi  ILLi 
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OUR  31  YEARS’, 

EXPERIENCE  and  continued  success  is 
a  gurantee  to  you  of  good  quality  and  fair 
dealing.  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 
anywhere  but  sell  direct  to  you,  thus  saving  you 
,  the  agent’s  and  dealer’s  profit.  7V  e  are  the  iarg-  j 
.  est  manufacturers  of  vehiclesand  harness  in  the  , 
\world  selling  on  this  plan  exclusively.  We; 
\ship  for  examination  guaranteeing  safe  deliv- 
qery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied, 
i  Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  is  free. 

Send  for  it. 


No.  725 — Driring  Wagon,  with  fine  panel  Beat.  Price  ' 
complete  9-10.  At  good  as  pells  for  ?iU  more. 


No.  670 — Corning  Body  Buggy,  with  large  roomy  «eat.  Price  J 
complete  119.50.  Aa  good  as  Pella  for  625  more. 


No.  326— Extension  Top  Surrey.  Price  complete  |S5. 
As  good  aa  sellp  for  630  more. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  BEG.  CO. 
ELKHART,  IND. 


For  this  Stick  Seat 
Centlemen’s  Driving 
Wagon;  has  Sarven 
patent  wheels.spring 
cushion,  nicely  up¬ 
holstered  in  whip¬ 
cord.  the  greatest 
bargain  ever  offered. 
Our  catalogue  shows 
many  other  styles. 


Buys  this  combina¬ 
tion  spring  wagon 

with  big  body,  two 
seats,  good  trimmings, 
shafts,  heavy  Sarven 
patent  wheels.  Our 
catalogue  shows  very 
large  handsome  illus¬ 
trations  and  full  des¬ 
criptions;  write  for  it. 


Our  catalog  shows 
styles  of  harness. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


ROOT  APHIS  AND  PEACH  TREES. 
To  Start  a  New  Orchard. 

A.  B„  Ilolland,  Mich.— I  am  trying  to  grow 
a  young  peach  orchard  on  the  site  of  an 
old  one.  The  soil  is  rather  light  sand,  high 
and  rolling,  and  on  it  stood  one  of  the  first 
peach  orchards  grown  in  this  section.  The 
old  orchard  was  chopped  down  in  1897-’9S, 
but  the  stumps  were  not  all  pulled  until 
the  Spring  of  1901,  and  here  was  where  the 
tiouble  began.  The  ground  was  not  plow¬ 
ed  or  cropped  from  1896  until  Spring  of 
1901.  All  this  time  it  was  covered  with  a 
heavy  June  grass  sod  and  we  thought  was 
in  prime  condition  for  re-setting.  So  in 
the  Spring  of  1901  the  ground  was  plowed 
and  fitted  and  set  out  to  peach  trees.  The 
most  serious  obstacle  to  growing  a  young 
orchard  with  us  is  the  root  aphis,  so  think¬ 
ing  to  get  ahead  of  them  we  bought  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  tobacco  dust  and  as  far  as  it  went 
we  put  about  a  half  pound  to  a  tree.  The 
trees  grew  and  did  very  well.  In  1902  most 
of  the  trees  grew  very  nicely  but  some  of 
them  began  to  show  signs  of  the  aphis.  As 
I  supposed  tobacco  dust  was  a  sure  cure 
for  the  aphis  I  chose  four  trees,  dug  away 
the  dirt  nearly  to  the  roots,  and  spread  the 
dust  a'n  inch  or  more  thick  as  far  as  the 
roots  extended.  Then  I  covered  the  to¬ 
bacco  with  soil  and  to  hasten  results  put 
on  two  pails  of  water  to  each  tree.  Two 
of  the  trees  promptly  died,  the  other  two 
lingered  along  and  died  this  Spring.  The 
ether  two  were  re-set  but  the  little  trees 
have  died  from  aphis,  therefore  my  faith 
in  tobacco  is  much  shaken.  Last  Spring  in 
April  we  had  very  warm  weather;  the 
trees  pushed  out  their  young  leaves,  and 
then  came  the  freeze  of  April  29  which 
killed  many  of  the  twigs  outright,  and 
nearly  all  the  leaves,  so  that  they  dried 
up,  and  would  rub  to  powder  in  your 
hands.  As  though  this  was  not  enough, 
when  the  trees  were  pushing  out  new 
leaves  they  were  attacked  by  the  leaf-curl.' 
The  work  of  destruction  so  well  begun  was 
finished  by  the  root  aphis  so  that  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Summer  was  over  all  I  had  to 
show  for  my  erstwhile  fine  young  orchard 
was  a  lot  of  dry  sticks.  Now  out  of  400 
trees  I  have  about  100  left.  As  the  ground 
is  now  infested  with  aphis  the  question  is, 
what  shall  I  do  to  enable  me  to  re-set  this 
soil,  and  not  lose  my  trees.  Thus  far,  all 
my  efforts  to  grow  trees  on  soil  infested 
with  aphis  have  been  failures.  What  I  am 
thinking  of  doing  is  to  inject  about  four 
ounces  of  carbon-bisulphide  on  each  spot 
where  I  expect  to  plant  a  tree,  then  about 
two  weeks  afterward  plant  the  trees,  put¬ 
ting  about  one  pound  of  complete  fertilizer 
in  each  hole.  Any  advice  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

The  tobacco  that  A.  B.,  Holland, 
Mich.,  used  around  his  peach  trees  to 
kill  the  aphis  was  in  the  first  place  not 
enough  to  do  any  good,  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  was  undoubtedly  too  much 
for  the  health  of  the  trees.  He  should 


have  placed  four  pounds  of  the  tobacco 
dust  about  the  roots  within  1 V2  foot 
from  the  trunk,  and  thus  he  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  not  have  suffered  from  the 
use  of  the  same.  As  he  placed  four 
inches  of  the  tobacco  dust  around  the 
entire  area  of  the  roots,  he  must  have 
had  many  times  the  amount  of  tobacco 
dust  there  that  should  have  been.  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  in  a  year  or 
two  the  tobacco  dust  would  be  rendered 
harmless  to  the  trees,  so  that  by  culti¬ 
vating  over  the  place  when  the  trees 
have  died  and  then  putting  in  new  trees 
he  should  succeed  in  raising  them.  My 
experience  has  been  that  four  pounds  of 
powdered  tobacco  placed  about  the  trees 
by  removing  the  earth  from  around  the 
trunks  for  a  distance  of  1*4  foot  and 
then  filling  in  with  four  pounds  of  to¬ 
bacco  dust  and  putting  in  the  earth 
again,  will  not  injure  the  trees  but  will 
kill  the  aphis.  This  should  be  done  in 
the  Spring,  when  the  first  settled  warm 
weather  appears.  j.  m.  stedman. 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Not  enough  tobacco  dust  was  used  at 
the  first  application  to  accomplish  the 
purpose,  and  I  cannot  understand  how 
the  liberal  dose  applied  later  could  have 
killed  the  trees  if  it  was  pure  tobacco 
dust.  I  think  some  other  factor  must 
have  come  in  to  cause  such  deadly  ef¬ 
fects  on  the  trees.  I  am  also  wondering 
if  the  root-aphis  is  the  prime  cause  of 
the  trouble.  If  it  is  aphis  work,  prob¬ 
ably  the  lice  existed  on  the  roots  from 
the  old  stumps,  if  they  kept  alive,  or 
ants  may  have  taken  care  of  the  lice.  I 
think  before  I  carried  out  the  carbon  bi¬ 
sulphide  programme  I  would  grow  some 
other  crop  for  a  year  or  more  on  that 
land,  which  would  require  frequent  and 
clean  cultivation.  In  other  words,  en¬ 
deavor  to  starve  out  the  Peach  root- 
aphis  before  resetting  to  peaches.  Then 
see  that  the  new  nursery  trees  are  free 
from  the  aphis  before  setting  them; 
have  them  thoroughly  fumigated  or 
dipped  in  a  tobacco  or  soap  solution. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

The  infestation  of  soil  with  the  Peach 
aphis  for  several  years,  or  even  one 
year,  after  the  trees  were  dead  or  re¬ 
moved,  seems  quite  improbable,  if  not 
impossible,  because  when  there  were  no 
live  roots  to  feed  upon  they  would  die. 
They  do  not  live  upon  grass  roots.  If 
the  stumps  were  alive  and  sprouting 


until  the  Spring  the  young  trees  were 
planted  then  the  aphis  could  have  lived 
over  until  that  time  and  changed  to 
their  roots.  The  fact  that  the  young 
trees  grew  very  well  the  first  year  after 
planting  is  evidence  that  the  aphis  was 
not  abundant  on  them.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  “an  inch  or  more  thick”  of  to¬ 
bacco  dust  over  the  roots  of  four  of 
these  trees  the  second  year  after  they 
were  set  was  a  strong  dose,  but  I  am  as¬ 
tonished  that  it  killed  the  trees.  Per¬ 
haps  they  were  about  dead  anyhow.  To¬ 
bacco  is  a  good  manure,  and  I  have 
never  known  it  to  injure  plants  or  trees, 
but  I  do  not  say  it  might  not  do  so.  In 
my  opinion,  the  severe  Spring  freeze 
and  the  succeeding  leaf-curl  had  much 
to  do  with  the  death  of  the  300  out  of 
the  400  peach  trees,  and  perhaps  far 
more  than  the  aphis.  If  they  were 
healthy  trees  when  set,  were  in  soil  that 
was  fertile,  and  were  well  tilled  and 
otherwise  cared  for,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  they  should  have  been  able  to 
withstand  the  few  aphids  that  might 
have  been  in  the  soil,  or  that  came 
through  the  air  from  neighboring  or¬ 
chards  that  were  infested.  This  latter 
way  of  spreading  is  the  more  common 
one  with  this  insect.  I  do  not  think, 
from  my  understanding  of  the  habits  of 
the  Peach  aphis,  that  impregnating  the 
ground  with  carbon  bisulphide  will  be 
necessary  before  replanting  the  trees. 
Well  rotted  manure  fortified  with  a  rich 
commercial  fertilizer  and  all  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil  where  the  trees  are 
to  be  set  would  be  my  plan,  and  then 
good  treatment  of  the  trees  afterwards. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Unless  I  had  very  good  reasons  for 
doing  so  I  should  hesitate  about  setting 
a  peach  orchard  on  ground  that  was 
badly  infested  with  aphis,  especially  the 
Black  aphis,  but  if  I  did  set  it  I  would 
use  plenty  of  unleached  wood  ashes  well 
worked  into  the  soil  where  the  trees  are 
to  be  set.  After  setting  the  trees  I 
would  sow  about  the  trees  every  Spring 
enough  of  the  following  formula  to 
maintain  a  strong  growth  during  the 
proper  growing  season:  Two  hundred 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  500  pounds  fine 
ground  bone,  300  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  I  would  use  from  three  to  five 
pounds  per  tree  as  needed;  would  give 
thorough  cultivation  until  about  middle 
of  July,  or  later  if  a  dry  season.  We 
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have  never  had  good  success  with  to¬ 
bacco  for  Black  root-aphis.  The  carbon 
bisulphide  would  have  only  a  tempor¬ 
ary  effect,  as  it  is  very  volatile.  The 
chlorine  in  the  muriate  of  potash  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  away  the  aphis,  and  is 
quite  lasting  in  its  effects.  Spray  thor¬ 
oughly  every  Spring  before  April  1  with 
the  following  solution:  One  pound  cop¬ 
per  sulphate  to  15  gallons  of  water  for 
curl-leaf.  The  theory  is  to  maintain  a 
good  growth  of  the  trees  by  proper  fer¬ 
tilization  until  well  established,  when 
the  aphis  seem  to  have  less  effect  on 
them.  People  buying  nursery  stock 
should  watch  carefully  for  these  insects, 
as  they  are  often  found  on  young  peach 
trees,  and  are  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 

Michigan.  l.  j.  post. 


Teacher:  "Johnny,  can  you  tell  me 
what  classical  music  is?”  Johnny: 
“Yes,  ma’am.  It’s  any  kind  a  fellow 
can’t  whistle.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Cheer  up,”  said  the  minister;  “you’ll 
meet  your  three  wives  in  heaven.”  “Par¬ 
son,”  gasped  the  man,  “that’s  just 
what’s  a-botherin’  of  me!” — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Bob:  “Couldn’t  I  be  the  mother  some¬ 
times,  instead  of  always  being  the  doc¬ 
tor?”  Nellie  (scornfully) :  “How  could 
you  be  the  mother  when  you  haven’t  got 
a  lap?” — Punch. 

“It  is  said  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  that 
he  never  worked  for  a  salary  in  his  life.” 
“Then  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  doesn’t 
actually  know  how  much  he  is  worth.” 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“And  do  you  think,”  he  asked,  “that 
men  progress  after  death?”  “Well,” 
she  replied,  “if  they  don’t,  it  would  al¬ 
most  seem  useless  for  some  of  them  to 
die.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“And  you  want  to  marry  this  young 
man,  you  say?”  “Yes,  papa.”  “What 
does  he  do  for  a  living?”  “Oh,  papa,  I 
din’t  know  him  well  enough  to  ask  him 
about  that!” — Yonkers  Statesman. 

“The  weather  hereabouts,”  said  the 
stranger,  “frequently  disagrees  with 
me.”  “Oh!  there’s  a  man  living  in  this 
town  who  is  worse  off  than  you.  The 
weather  never  agrees  with  him.” 
“What’s  the  matter  with  him?”  “He’s 
the  local  weather  forecaster.” — Phila¬ 
delphia  Ledger. 


Special  Sale  of  Farm  Supplies  1 1 

*  SOME  GENUINE  BARGAINS  IN  FIRST  CLASS  MATERIAL,  MERCHANDISE  AND  MACHINERY  AT  SACRIFICE  PRICES 

The  Chicago  House  Wrecking  Company  is  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  on  earth.  We  are  constantly  purchasing  complete  stocks  at  Sheriffs  and  Receivers’  sales.  We  have  purchased  and  dismantled 
all  of  the  expositionsof  modern  days,  including  the  World’s  Fair.  Here  are  a  few  samples  of  our  ability  to  give  special  prices  on  farm  necessities,  which  would  cost  from  25  to  50  percent,  more  elsewhere. 


Kitchen  Sink  St  m2  3 

Porcelain  Enameled,  inside  and 
outside.  10,000  of  these  new 
sinks,  18x30  in., blue  enameled, 
@$1.25.  Cast  Iron, white  porce¬ 
lain  enameled,  18x30,  @  $1.50. 
Larger  sizes,  write  for  prices. 


DS  m  1  in.  with  couplings,  354c  per  ft. 
rape  ijfin  “  “  454c  “ 

First  class  wrought  iron  pipe  for  water  and 
other  purposes.  Re-threaded  and  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Also  well  casing,  boiler  tubes  and  pumps. 


New  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding 

Complete  with  nails  and  painted  red  on  both  sides  at 

$2.00  per  100  Square  Feet 

Most  durable  and  economical  roof  covering  made  for  houses,  stores,  barns,  sheds, 
cribs,  poultry  houses,  etc.,  and  a  hundred  other  purposes  for  inside  and  outside  use; 
cheaper  and  will  last  longer  than  any  other  covering.  Sheets  are  6  and  8  feet  long. 

Ill  r  niV  TUC  CDCIftUT  to  all  points  east  of  Colorado.  This  rooting 
vVC  rfil  I  VIE  rnCIUllI  at  $2.00  per  square  is  our  No.  10  grade, 
semi-hardened.  Very  easy  to  lay;  requires  no  experience;  hatchet  or  hammer 

the  only  tool  needed.  Comes  in  Flat,  Corrugated,  V  Crimped. 

Brick  Siding  and  Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding.  Prices  on  application. 


Manila  Rope  7c  prlbm 

'  - “ - -  Good  Manila  Rope,  slightly  used, 

all  sizes, )4to2  in. ,7c  lb.  Newsisal 
rope,  shop  worn,  sizes,  54  to  1  in., 
8c  lb.  Twine,  all  kinds,  6c  lb. 
Wire  Rope,  all  sizes,  low  prices. 
Tackle  Blocks,  Rcpe  Pulleys, etc. 

Mixed  Paints 

Our  high  grade  “Premier”  brand, 
guananteed  3  years,  per  gal.,  95c. 
"Perfection”  brand  for  ordinary 
use.  per  gal..  65c.  Barn  paint,  in 
barrel  lots,  per  gal.,  30c.  Cold 
Water  Paints,  per  lb.,  6c.  Write 
for  color  card,  mailed  free. 


Farm  Forges 
$6.35  each 

We  bought  several  carloads  of 
new  Portable  Forges  at  low 
price.  HORSESHOES,  per 
keg,  $3.00.  Horse-shoe  Nails, 
per  lb., 8c.  Post  Drills,  $4.85. 
Blacksmiths'  Tools  of  every 
kind.  MIXED  BOLTS  —  a 
handy  assortment — per  lb., 3c. 


Jack  Screws  QOc 

Brand  new  cast,  iron  stand  with  wrought 
iron  screws,  deep  cut  threads: 

154  in.  diam.,  12  ton  each,  80c.  154  in. 
diam.,  16  ton  each,  $1.10.  2  in.  diam.,  20 
ton  each,  $1.15.  254  in.  diam. ,  24  ton  each, 
$1.85.  2%  in.  diam..  28  ton  each,  $2.40. 

Also,  Lever  Jacks  for  $5.00. 


Felt  Roofing  ps  " 

VULCANITE,  .  .  .  $1.75 

RUBKROID,  .  .  .  2.00 

2- ply  "EAGLE”  brand  roofing,  1.15 

3- ply  “EAGLE”  brand  roofing,  1.35 
Prices  include  nails  and  necessary 
cement.  The  “VULCANITE”  that  we 
are  offering  is  the  best  grade  of  felt 
covering  on  the  market.  Requires  no 
coating  after  it  is  laid.  Extensively 

-  '  -  ‘  '  •  •  :d. 


used  on  sheds,  barns,  etc.  Samples  furnished 


Gasoline  Engine 

Two-Horse  Power,  $60 

Absolutely  new  and  perfect. 
Same  Engine  with  __ 
Pumping  Jack  .  909 
Engines  ranging  from  1  to  1,000 
horse  power;  saw  mills,  boilers, 
pumping  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  every  kina. 

Ask  for  “ Machinery  News ” 


"WIRE,  $1.40  per  lOO  lbs. 

Smooth  galvanized  wire,  100  lbs. 
to  bale;  gauges,  11  to  14  inclusive; 
lengths,  upto  250  ft.— per  100  lbs., 

$1.40.  Smooth  Painted  Wire 
Shorts,  gauges  12,  13  and  14, 

;  $1.10,  per  100  lb. 

[bale.  Barbed 
[Wire,  100  lbs.,  $2.60. 
[POULTRY  NETTING 
‘  160  lineal  ft.  to  bale;  12  in.  wide,  50c 
* — other  widths  in  proportion. 


Steel  Fence  destructib 

Posts ,  30c 


in¬ 
destructible. 
A  permanent 
fence  post  suit¬ 
able  for  fields,  farms,  pastures,  etc.  Made 
of  one  piece  hollow  tube. 

Price  each,  complete  with  staples,  30c 
Special  discounts  on  large  quantities. 

ONE-PIECE  GRAPE  POSTS,  the  best 
on  the  market.  Get  our  post  circular. 


Wire  NailsA  Staples*  *  *  *  * 

A  handy  assortment  of  wire 
nails,  put  up  in  kegs  of  100  lbs. 
ranging  from  3to30d,all  kinds. 

Single  keg  lots, each,  $1.60 
Five  keg  lots,  “  1.50 

Wire  Staples,  one  size  in  a  keg;  54,  1, 1J4, 

1J4  and  2  in. 

Round  heads  ....  $2.25  per  100  lbs. 
Square  heads  ....  2.00  “  “  “ 


Hardware 


S’gle  bitted 
axe,  cast 
iron  .  30c 
D’ble  bitted  (ditto)  40c 
Good  padlocks  .  6c 
Wire  clothes  lines  10c 
All-steel  hatchets  30c 
Door  locks  ...  8c 
Monkey  wrenches  9c 
Mach’ists’  ham’rs  40c 


6c 

J0c®l 


Axe  handles 
A  11  -  steel 
hammers,  30c 
Family  scales  .  70c 
Screw  drivers  .  6c 
Wood  screws, 
mixed,  per  lb.  10c 
Shovels  ....  30c 
Steel  rakes  .  .  25c 
Grass  hooks  .  .  10c 


f  from  Weddell  House 

r  urniture  Cleveland,  Oliio 

We  bought  the  fur¬ 
niture  and  fittings 
completeof  thiswell 
known  hotel.  It  is 
of  highest  quality 
and  sold  at  such  low 
prices  as  to  be  with¬ 
in  reach  of  all.  We  have  a  complete  catalogue 
containing  list  of  this  and  other  material  from 
high  class  Clubs,  Hotels,  etc.,  purchased  by  us. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  No.  &7,  containing 
some  260  pages  of  material  easily  25  to  60  per 
cent,  less  than  you  can  purchase  elsewhere. 


A  Carpet  Bargain 

Thoroughly  renovated; 
carpets  which  we  are* 
selling  at  way -down; 
price.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  you  a  high 
grade  Wilton 
or  Axminster,' 
good  as  new,  at 

60C  PP  yd  Write  for  complete  list. 


Doors ,  each  $1 

Like  cut.  Our  catalogue  contains 
list  of  Lumber,  Sash,  Doors,  Wln- 
dowsand  BulldingMaterialofevery 

kind.  We  can  estimate  on  your  mill 
work  and  all  requirements.  Also 

Plumbing  comP0“ 

Material  closet,  bath 

tub  and  wash  stand,  for  $37.50. 


Bicycle  Grind - 

stone — $2.25 

High  grade,  perfect  cutting.  All 
ball  hearing  frame,  as  fol¬ 
lows,  each  complete :  Small 
stone,  $2.25;  medium,  $2.45; 
large,  $2.65. 

Also,  Ball  bearing  Emery  Grinder 

complete  with  2  emery  wheels 
and  all  fixtures  .  Price  $6.50. 


Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co «  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

How  TO  CARL'  FOR  THE  PREMIUM  ROSE. 
— Many  thousands  of  young  plants  of 
the  lovely  Philadelphia  Rambler  rose 
will  soon  be  distributed  to  subscribers 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These  plants 
are  grown  by  one  of  the  most  expert 
living  propagators  in  a  perfectly 
equipped  nursery  and  will  be  sent  out 
in  the  best  possible  condition.  The 
plants  are  grown  in  two-inch  pots,  and 
present  about  the  appearance  shown  in 
Fig.  78,  page  177,  except  that  some  of 
the  earth  is  shaken  from  the  ball  of 
matted  roots  to  reduce  weight.  When 
packed  in  damp  moss,  in  their  mailing 
cases,  they  travel  to  the  most  distant 
places  without  injury.  When  received 
the  moss  should  be  removed  and  the 
roots  dipped  in  water,  or  better  still, 
puddled  in  a  thin  mud  of  garden  earth 
and  water.  If  the  season  is  far  enough 
advanced  it  may  at  once  be  set  out 
where  it  is  to  bloom,  but  most  of  the 
plants  will  probably  be  received  before 
it  is  safe  to  take  chances  on  outside 
planting.  The  plants  are  grown  in  a 
Summer  temperature,  and  are  therefore 
not  prepared  for  Spring  frosts.  They 
may  be  firmly  potted  as  received  in  good 
garden  soil  in  three  or  four-inch  pots 
or  small  boxes,  first  boring  several  holes 
i:i  the  bottom  of  box  and  providing  an 
inch  or  two  of  some  coarse  drainage 
materia]  before  filling  in  the  earth.  The 
pot  or  box  should  be  kept  in  a  sunny 
window  or  in  the  hotbed  or  frame  until 
the  weather  is  well  settled. 

Planting  a  Rambler  Rose. — Ram¬ 
pant  growing  roses  of  the  Rambler  sec¬ 
tion,  of  which  Philadelphia  is  the  gem, 
need  deep  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  space 
for  full  development.  Philadelphia  will 
grow  20  feet  high,  and  spread  over  a 
great  area  if  given  a  chance.  Under  the 
most  ordinary  conditions,  short  of  ac¬ 
tual  starvation,  Philadelphia  will  make  a 
beautiful  showing,  but  it  is  so  apprecia¬ 
tive  of  good  opportunities  that  it  ought 
to  be  started  right  and  cared  for  in  a 
reasonable  manner.  We  ventured  the 
statement  in  the  first  announcement  of 
the  distribution  of  Philadelphia,  page 
868,  R.  N.-Y.  for  December  19,1903,  that 
scarcely  one  rose  plant  in  10,000  is 
given  the  best  available  conditions,  and 
to  some  extent  falls  short  of  its  possibili¬ 
ties.  We  would  be  inclined  to  make  the 
contrast  even  stronger,  as  millions  of 
roses  are  annually  planted,  and  mighty 
few  are  given  the  best  chances.  Dwarf 
garden  roses  can  get  along  with  a  few 
inches  of  good  soil,  but  strong,  lasting, 
climbing  or  pillar  varieties  should  have 
provided  a  deep  and  spacious  root-run. 
The  diagram,  Fig.  75,  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  the  best  manner  of  planting  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Ruby  Queen  roses.  The  soil 
near  porches  and  dwellings  is  often  very 
poor,  as  a  result  of  grading  up  with  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  cellars,  yet  these  are  the 
situations  usually  preferred  for  climbing 
roses.  The  preparation  therefore  should 
be  even  more  thorough  than  when 
placed  in  natural  soil  in  the  garden  or 
lawn.  Philadelphia  has  much  better  fo¬ 
liage  than  the  familiar  Crimson  Ramb¬ 
ler,  not  being  likely  to  mildew  even 
when  grown  in  shade,  yet  it  thrives  best 
in  the  sun.  If  to  be  planted  near  a 
building,  select  an  eastern  or  southern 
exposure,  where  possible,  and  dig  a  hole 
at  least  three  feet  in  diameter  and  two 
feet  deep,  starting  it  well  out  from  the 
drip  of  the  eaves.  Where  the  soil  is  es¬ 
pecially  poor  the  excavation  may  with 
advantage  be  made  larger.  Loosen  the 
soil  in  the  bottom  well  with  spade,  pick 
or  pest  digger  and  fill  in  with  six  inches 
of  coarse  gravel,  small  stones  and  as 
many  broken  bones  as  may  be  conveni¬ 
ently  collected,  then  a  foot  of  fine  old 
manure  mixed  with  top  soil.  Over  this 
place  several  inches  of  rich  garden  soil, 
mixed,  if  handy,  with  a  few  ounces  of 
bone  dust  and  wood  ashes.  The  rose 
may  now  be  planted,  firming  it  in  well 
and  leveling  up  the  surface  with  good 
oi  dinary  soil.  A  stake  should  be  driven 
near  the  rose,  and  the  plant  may  need 
water  until  established  if  the  weather 
is  dry.  No  further  care  is  needed  the 
first  season  except  to  tie  up  the  shoots 


as  they  start,  and  to  keep  the  soil  mel¬ 
low  and  free  from  weeds. 

Needs  Little  Protection. — In  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  Winter  temperature 
usually  falls  below  zero  a  slight  protec¬ 
tion  of  coarse  litter  or  a  few  evergreen 
boughs  tied  about  the  stake  may  be  use¬ 
ful  the  first  season,  but  afterwards  it 
may  be  left  to  take  its  chances,  being 
probably  as  hardy  as  an  apple  tree  when 
thoroughly  established.  Little  pruning 
is  needed  for  the  first  two  years,  after 
which  weak  old  shoots  may  be  cut  out 
and  the  leading  canes  shortened  in  as 
required.  It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  cut 
out  all  old  wood  from  climbing  roses  as 
we  do  blackberries  and  raspberries,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  shoots  of  the  previous 
year  to  produce  bloom.  This  treatment 
invariably  checks  growth  and  weakens 
the  plant.  Strong  canes  would  best  be 
left  two  to  four  years,  starting  a  new 
one  from  as  low  a  point  as  possible  to 
supply  the  deficiency  when  an  old  one  is 
cut  away.  The  best  trusses  of  bloom  are 
often  borne  on  wood  two  or  more  years 
old.  There  is  more  or  less  trimming  of 
minor  branches  to  do  each  season,  tak¬ 
ing  care  always  to  cut  back  to  a  plump 
bud,  but  this  work  is  very  simple  -when 
the  principle  of  preserving  strong  canes 
for  several  years  is  observed.  Training 
is  effected  by  occasionally  tying  the 
young  canes  to  the  supports  as  growth 
progresses.  Fig.  79  shows  method  of 
training  a  Ruby  Queen  rose  sent  out  in 
Tiie  R.  N.-Y.’s  former  distribution.  It 
was  two  years  planted  when  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  its  owner,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Tay¬ 
lor,  Lagrange  County,  Ind.,  says  it  was 
covered  with  blossoms. 

Is  It  Worth  the  Bother? — Philadel¬ 
phia  is  the  most  magnificent  of  all 
climbing  roses.  Once  well  established 
it  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty  for  a  hu¬ 
man  generation.  We  want  flowers — 
masses  of  rich  and  brilliant  color — not 
fruits  as  in  a  cherry  or  apple  tree,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  well  to  spare  no  effort  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  strong  wood  growth  in  the  early 
years.  Once  well  started,  with  a  deep 
and  strong  root  development,  the  after¬ 
fertilization  is  easily  managed.  Annual 
applications  of  wood  ashes  and  ground 
bone  will  supply  the  lime,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  as  needed,  while  nitro¬ 
gen  may  be  most  usefully  furnished  in 
mulches  of  stable  manure,  which  may 
be  spread  for  several  feet  around  as  the 
roots  extend.  Applications  of  burnt 
earth  or  clay,  hoed  in  the  soil,  seem  to 
add  depth  and  brilliancy  of  color  to  the 
blooms.  Good  results  will  be  had  from 
any  system  of  fertilization  that  pro¬ 
motes  free  growth.  We  have  great 
hopes  for  the  future  of  this  gem  among 
hardy  roses  and  hope  it  may  long  bright¬ 
en  the  home  of  every  R.  N.-Y.  sub¬ 
scriber.  w.  v.  F. 


FRUIT 
PACKAGES 

of  all  kinds. 
Berry  Crates 
and  Boxes,  Cli¬ 
max  Baskets  for 
Peaches,  Grapes 
and  Melons,  Bushel 
Baskets,  Vegetable  and  Apple  Boxes. 
Delivered  prices  on  carloads.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  to  either  factory. 

THE  PIERCE-WILLIAMS  CO., 

So.  Haven,  Mich.  Jonesboro,  Ark. 


to  Sow  Seed' 

and  all  the  details  of  how,  when  and  what  are  treated 
1  elaborately  in  a  seeding  book.  The 

Cahoon 

Broadcast 
Seeder 

described.  All  Free. 
Tells  how  to  save 
Y$  the  seed.  Get 

Seed  Sower's 
Manual— FREE. 

Goodell  Co. 

14  Main  Bt., 

Antrim,  N.  H. 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  ISplungerstrokes 
compresses  air  to  Bpray  »cre.  Wo  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  Line  in  America  of  high 
grade  hand  and  poirer  sprayers.  Catalog  free. 
Write  us  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

268  State  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


CALI  MEN F 

’  Kills  San  Jose  Scale 
COSTS  ABOUT  4=  CENTS  A  TREE 

In  powder  form  for  use  either  in  powder  gun  or 
water  Bpray.  Manufactured  by 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works,  Shrewsbury,  N.J. 


Power 

Only 


THE  NIAGARA 
GAS  SPRAYER, 

No  Pump,  Therefore  No  Pumping 

ITS  STRONG  POINTS 


Its  Simplicity 

Nothing  to  get  out  of  repair. 

Its  Quick  Time 

Ready  to  work  in  one  minute. 

Its  Economy 

Saves  time,  labor  and  material- 
material  to  pay  lor  power. 

Its  Agitator 

Is  perfection  for  its  work. 


enough 


Its  Weight 

Is  not  burdensome  to  a  team. 

Its  Ease  of  Operation 

Any  bright  boy  can  run  it. 

Its  Kerosene  Oil  Attachment 

Is  the  only  machine  that  will  properly 
mix  oil  and  water. 

Its  Fine  Spray 

It  sprays — It  does  not  drench. 


Made  bv  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer  Co.,  Middleport,  N.Y. 


DUST  SPRAY! 


Are  You  Interested? 

LISTEN!  Oar  Machines  and  Formulae 
■were  used  In  every  comparative  test  made  as  the  standard  system.  Growers  use  and 
recommend  them  everywhere.  We  make  our  compounds  and  guarantee  strength,  pnrity 
and  keeping  qualities.  Our  stock  compound  of  chemically  pure  sulphate  of  copper  and 
lime  will  form  no  new  compounds,  remain  in  suspension  until  applied  to  the  tree  and  there 
old  Mother  Nature  makes  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  We  are  in  close  touch  with  all  who  use 
the  system;  we  know  what  they  are  doing;  we  publish  it  Do  you  want  to  find  out?  Write 
to  headquarters,  DUST  S°RAYER  MFQ.  CO.,  510  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dept.  B 


Wallace  Power  Sprayer 

Compressed  airdoes  the  work.  Automatic  in  operation.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  of  power  and  of  liquid,  easiest  handled,  does  most  effective  work. 

Read  the  report  from  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa 
sent  us  under  date  of  November  2.  1903. 

Covers  All  Sized  Trees 

Gentlemen —In  using  your  sprayer  one  man 
drove  and  handled  one  extension  rod,  while  the 
thoer  looked  after  the  machine  and  handled  the 
other  rod.  In  spraying  on  both  sides  of  the 
wagon  and  between  the  two  rows  of  trees 
twenty  five  years  old.  thirty-five  feet  apart, 
with  ten  to  fifteen  year  old  trees  between, 
enough  power  was  developed  to  spray  per¬ 
fectly  every  tree  as  it  was  reached. 

“A.  T.  ERWIN,  Acting  Professor.” 
Under  above  conditions  2  men  sprayed  12  acres  a  day. 

Fitted  to  Any  Wagon 

or  any  size  or  shape  of  supply  tank.  Maintains 
[pressure  from  100  lbs  up  according  to  conditions.  Constant  driving  not  neces- 
'  sary.  Furnished  mounted  complete,  or  not  mounted  but  with  attachments  to 
fit  any  wagon  requested.  Either  with  or  without  mechanical  agitators  as  de¬ 
sired.  Free  booklet  describes  In  detail.  Ask  for  booklet  C. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL . 


Get  the  Best 


A  Good.  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our 
own  orchards — found 
s  their  defects  and  then  invented 
!  The  Eclipse.  Its  success 
practically  forced  us  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  Wehave 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying— FREE. 


MORRILL  A  MOBLEY.  Benton  Harbor.  Mtch. 


WAKTEO. 


To  send  to  every  town  sample  of  the 
. .  .  First 


agency.  Big  money  n _ _ ,  _ 

during  winter.  Full  particulars  free. 
Address,  Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
16  East  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


“FOUNTAIN”  SPRAYER 

Is  most  compact  and  handiest  of 
all  small  sprayers.  Tank  holds 
S  gals.  A  few  strokes  of  pump 
gives  enough  air  pressure  to 
discharge  entire  contents  with¬ 
out  re-pumping.  Great  time  and 
labor  saver.  Discharge  under  perfect 
control  with  automatic  valve.  Has 
special  attachments  for  spraying  Fruit 
Trees,  Vines  and  Vegetables.  Catalogue 

and  spraying  Calendar  with  formulas  for  mixtures,  free  on  request* 

LOWELL  SPECIALTY  CO.  24  Main  St.  Lowell,  Mich. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

EASILY  CONTROLLED 

OUR  COMPRESSED-AIR  8PRAYER  has  a 

record  of  20  acres  a  day  with  one  man  In  orchard. 
No  pump.  Ught  weight,  nothing  to  break  or  wear  out. 

NOZZLES  NEVER  CLOG 

PIERCE-EOOP  SPRAYER  CO..  North  East,  Pa 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

sprays  everything,  trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  cart  and  barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue- 
free.  THOS.  PEPPLER,  Box  20,  Hightstown,  N .  J 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE". 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  lnseottclde. 
*  50-lb.  Kegs, $2 .50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
2T0  lbs.,  3>6c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3)4c.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Bates.  Send  for  Circulars. 

•TAMES  GOOD.  939  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa 

NECESSITIES 

THE  ORCHARD 

SPRAYING  SPAR  Compressed-Air  Spraying 

tifiinr  nil  enin  Apparatus,  Fruit  Graders 
WnALt-UIL  OllAr  Chemicals  for  Spraying,  Etc. 
Our  catalogue  will  Interest  you. 

W.  H.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 


80%' 

Increase 
in  the 
Fruit  Crop. 
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This  is  the  act¬ 
ual  results  of 
spraying  with 
the  wonderful , 


Jjhe 

“  Hardie 93 


Hardie 

Spray 

Pumps 


Is  so  powerful 
that  it  sends  its 
fog-like  spray  to 
the  tops  of  the 
tallest  trees. 

So  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  that  a  boy 
with  a  monkey 
wrench  can  take  it 
apart  and  put  it  to¬ 
gether  again. 

All  its  working  parts 
are  heavy  brass,  so 
finely  fitted  that  there 
.  is  no  friction,  no  leather 
or  rubber  about  them. 

That’s  Why  They 

Work  So  Easy. 

We  make  them  in  many 
sizes  and  stvles.  Our  cata¬ 
logue  tells 'you  all  about 
them.  Fkeb— send  for  it. 

THE  H00K-HARDIE  CO., 
69  Main  St., 
Hudson, 
Michigan. 
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New  Improved  All  Br»»» 

Perfection  Spraying  Pump 

Simplest  and  most  substantial  Pump  in  the  world. 
Made  with  seamless  brass  tubing  without  threads  on 
either  end.  Easily  taken  apart  to  clean.  Does  the 
Work  required  quickly  and  effectively — a  pump  that 
U is  cheaper  in  the  “long  run."  Users  of  Spraying 
f  Pumps  would  have  none  other  after  trying  Barnes 
n-.  Perfection  Pump.  Send  for  free  circular  of  receipts 
and  other  valuable  information.  Send  $2.50  for 
samples  and  agency.  We  manufacture  Iron  Pump# 
of  every  kind  for  farm  use.  We  also  mako  a  brass- 
bucket  Spraying  Pump  with  malleable-iron  foot-rest. 
The  Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept  G,  Mansfield,  O 


MM  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  o  f  the 
gods  gTind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

then-grind  “puma  carbon  BisulphideV^S 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


“FUMA 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

grand  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides 
of  limb  and 
does  not 
bruise  the 
bark. 

Write  for 
circular 
and  prices. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Big  Onions.— I  have  been  asked  to  tell 
once  more  how  we  grow  our  big  onions. 
There  isn't  much  to  tell  to  a  man  who 
has  tried  it,  and  to  the  man  who  has  not, 
no  mere  telling  will  answer.  He  must  work 
it  out  himself.  I  will  assume  that  any 
onion  grower  knows  how  to  make  a  hot¬ 
bed.  If  I  had  a  glasshouse  I  am  satisfied 
we  could  get  better  plants  to  start  with, 
but  we  have  done  our  best  with  the  hot¬ 
beds.  Our  seed  will  not  be  started  until 
early  in  March,  when  Philip  comes  back. 
He  makes  little  drills  in  the  hotbed  soil 
about  three  inches  apart,  and  sows  the 
seed  a  little  thicker  than  it  is  drilled  for 
outside  planting.  It  is  covered  lightly, 
and  of  course  the  beds  are  aired  and 
cooled  with  judgment.  We  have  tried  starl¬ 
ing  the  plants  in  boxes  or  flats,  but  I  think 
the  hotbed  plants  were  stronger.  The 
little  onion  plants  are  easier  to  start  than 
any  other  hotbed  babies  that  we  have  had 
anything  to  do  with.  The  chief  trouble 
that  we  have  found  is  that  they  are  apt 
to  grow  too  long  and  leggy  before  trans¬ 
planting  time.  We  keep  them  well  clipped 
off  with  the  shears.  Last  year  we  set 
plants  that  had  been  clipped  four  times, 
and  they  made  great  onions.  To  guard 
against  smut  I  would  use  a  little  sulphur 
along  the  rows.  We  have  had  better  re¬ 
sults  with  Prizetaker  onions  than  with  any 
other  variety. 

The  Soil.— We  picked  out  a  level  piece 
of  ground  naturally  strong,  but  a  little  in¬ 
clined  to  bake.  At  the  time  it  seemed  the 
best  onion  ground  on  the  farm,  though 
we  now  have  a  field  which,  when  well 
drained,  will  be  better  still.  The  stones 
have  been  raked  and  picked.  While  we 
can  raise  corn  or  fruit  or  even  potatoes 
on  soil  full  of  little  stones,  the  onion  needs 
a  clear,  open  place  to  grow  in.  Last  Fall 
we  hauled  well-rotted  manure  at  the  rate 
of  40  loads  to  the  acre  and  piled  it  in  a 
big  heap  near  the  field.  This  has  been 
heating  and  cooking  away  all  Winter  in 
spite  of  Jack  Frost,  and  will  turn  out  fine 
and  mellow.  I  would  rather  have  it  piled 
in  this  way  than  spread  or  plowed  under. 
As  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit  it  will  be 
turned  over— either  with  the  turning  plow 
or  with  the  big  disk.  We  shall  work  it 
at  least  three  times  in  this  way,  and  then 
scatter  the  fine  manure  evenly  all  over 
and  work  it  under  with  the  disk.  I  do 
not  want  this  fine  manure  too  far  under 
ground.  After  that  all  working  will  be 
done  with  the  Acme  harrow  or  plank  drag, 
the  object  being  to  crush  and  pulverize 
the  upper  three  inches  of  soil.  Just  before 
one  of  these  harrowings  we  shall  scatter 
at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  600  pounds  basic  slag  per  acre. 
We  use  the  slag  because  we  happen  to 
have  it  on  hand.  It  will  furnish  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  lime.  We  plan  to  have 
this  field  finer  than  any  heap  of  coal 
ashes  that  you  ever  carried  up  from  the 
cellar  by  the  time  the  plants  are  ready. 
Philip  even  thinks  it  would  pay  to  rake  it 
all  over  with  hand  rakes— and  he  may  be 
right. 

Setting  Plants.— While  we  are  grinding 
up  the  soil  and  making  it  rich  the  onion 
plants  will  be  jumping  in  the  hotbed.  We 
have  no  exact  date  for  transplanting. 
About  May  10  ought  to  be  right  for  our 
country,  but  last  year  we  did  not  plant 
for  two  weeks  after  this  date.  This  year 
I  shall  plant  earlier— wlnm  the  plants  are 
(he  right  size.  I  held  off  last  year  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  drought,  but  we  now  know 
that  the  onions  will  grow  even  if  stuck 
into  dry  dirt.  Various  plans  are  men¬ 
tioned  for  transplanting,  but  we  stretch 
lines  across  the  field  and  stick  the  little 
plants  four  inches  apart  on  the  lines.  We 
make  a  hole  with  a  dibble  or  with  the 
finger,  stick  in  the  plant,  and  smooth 
around  it.  Last  year  our  rows  were  two 
feet  apart,  but  this  year  we  shall  crowd 
them  to  18  inches.  About  a  week  after 
planting  we  put  on  100  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre— not  putting  it  within 
four  inches  of  the  plants,  ff  later  the 
crop  does  not  grow  as  it  should  we  shall 
repeat  the  dose.  Having  done  this  It  re¬ 
mains  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground 
thoroughly  stirred  and  the  weeds  dug  or 
pulled  out.  I  need  not  say  that  this  is  a 
fierce  job,  and  while  many  will  prepare  the 
soil,  feed  the  plant  and  start  it  properly, 
few  will  stay  by  it  and  keep  it  clean.  I 
do  not  think  this  transplanted  method  re¬ 
quires  as  much  work  as  the  plan  of  drill¬ 
ing— because  more  of  the  working  and 
weed  killing  can  be  done  before  the  plants 
are  started.  The  onions  are  four  inches 
apart,  and  therefore  less  finger  work  is 
required  than  with  the  drilled  method. 
Let  no  man  suppose,  however,  that  the 
weeds  kill  themselves,  for  those  big  onions 
owe  much  of  their  size  to  sweat  and  elbow 
grease.  The  fun  in  this  crop  comes  in 
handling  the  great  white  beauties,  and  you 
will  work  a  pound  for  every  ounce  of  fun 
you  get.  Who  cares,  however,  when  the 
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ounce  of  fun  comes  last  and  the  pound  of 
work  first? 

Good  Corn. — We  do  not  expect  to  raise 
many  more  corn  crops  at  Hope  Farm. 
This  year  will  see  about  all  the  upper  land 
in  orchards.  As  soon  as  we  can  get  these 
orchards  seeded  we  shall  let  them  alone  in 
sod — cutting  what  hay  we  need  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  rest  to  mulch  the  trees.  The  lower 
part  of  the  farm  is  strong,  rich  land,  and 
will  pay  far  better  in  onions,  small  fruit, 
peppers  and  similar  crops  than  it  ever 
would  in  corn.  In  our  plan,  therefore, 
corn  has  no  particular  place.  At  the  prices 
we  get  for  hay  an  acre  well  seeded  to 
grass  will  pay  far  better  than  an  acre  in 
corn,  with  less  labor  and  expense  I  shall 
raise  a  few  scattered  patches  cf  seed  corn, 
and  a  fair  crop  of  pop  corn  on  a  field  that 
we  expect  to  plant  in  pears  and  quinces 
next  Fall.  I  have  experimented  enough 
with  my  yellow  flint  corn  to  know  that 
there  is  great  truth  in  what  the  “corn 
breeders”  say.  You  take  one  man  grow¬ 
ing  an  orchard  of  Baldwin  apples  and  an¬ 
other  with  an  orchard  of  natural  seedlings. 
We  see  at  once  what  an  advantage  the 
Baldwin  man  has.  because  he  is  raising 
something  that  is  standard  and  true,  while 
the  other  man  has  “anything.”  I  have 
not  fully  realized  it  until  recently,  but  I 
now  see  that  there  may  be  just  as  much 
difference  between  a  cornfield  planted  with 
a  “wellbred"  variety  and  one  from  “any¬ 
thing"  picked  out  of  the  corn  crib.  My 
yellow  flint  is  a  good  one— although  it  was 
not  at  its  best  last  year,  but  a  new  variety 
sent  me  by  P.  B.  Crosby  last  year  beats 
anything  I  have  yet  seen,  for  size  at  least. 
Mr.  Crosby,  who  lives  in  Maryland,  tells 
me  an  interesting  story  of  the  way  this 
corn  started.  Tt  is  too  long  to  give  here, 
but  I  may  print  it  later.  He  started  with 
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ABLE-BODIED  CORN.  Fig.  80. 

Mexican  June,  which  made  a  stalk  18  feet 
high,  and  finally  succeeded  in  crossing  it 
with  an  American  variety.  After  much 
trouble  and  trial  he  got  seed  enough  to 
start,  and  named  his  variety  “Colling- 
wood.”  Our  little  picture,  Fig.  SO,  shows 
how  this  corn  grew  at  Hone  Farm.  We 
had  a  few  hills  of  it  planted  in  front  of 
Charlie’s  house.  This  variety  is  a  light 
yellow  or  mixed  dent.  I  have  never  seen 
a  variety  that  made  such  a  tremendous 
growth  of  stalk.  It  matured  grain  with 
us  last  year  and  I  regard  it  as  a  very 
promising  variety.  If  it  is  possible  to  find 
room  I  will  try  to  let  Mr.  Crosby  tell  his 
corn  story  soon. _  h.  w.  c. 

Canada  Ashes.— I  think  most  of  the 
ashes  sent  to  the  United  States  are  gen¬ 
uine.  The  quality  of  the  ashes,  however, 
depends  largely  on  the  quality  of  the 
timber  from  which  it  is  made  and  how 
well  the  ashes  are  cared  for  from  the  time 
they  are  made  until  they  are  shipped. 
Many  carloads  have  been  shipped  from 
this  country.  I  know  men  who  have  spent 
months  collecting  elm  bark  refuse  and 
partly  rotted  timber  during  the  Summer 
for  making  into  ashes  for  sending  to  the 
United  States.  Such  ashes  are  not  as  good 
as  those  collected  from  house  to  house 
where  the  people  burn  good  hard  wood, 
maple  and  beech.  Much  of  the  land  in  this 
country  is  still  very  fertile,  and  many 
farmers  do  not  giver  enough  attention  to 
small  matters,  such  as  the  ashes  made  by 
them,  and  are  therefore  sold  or  exchanged 
for  soap  by  the  farmers’  wives.  Quite  a 
number  of  farmers  in  this  country  sell 
nearly  or  quite  all  the  manure  they  make 
during  the  year.  They  say  their  land 
grows  too  much  straw  without  manure, 
and  that  it  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Leamington,  Canada.  w.  w.  H. 

Rough  Cement  Floors.— On  page  126 
H.  B.  S.  says  he  does  not  agree  with  me 
in  regard  to  planking  stable  floors  over 
cement;  says  he  has  no  trouble  with  cement 
floors  as  they  were  put  down  rough.  I 
wish  to  say  ours  also  were  put  down  rough, 
but  this  roughness  after  two  years’  use 
wore  off  and  they  became  smooth.  Pos¬ 
sibly  after  H.  B.  S.  has  used  his  stable 
six  years  he  may  think  differently. 

Wallingford,  Conn.  D.  w.  I. 


No.  G  Iron  Asco  Double  and 
Single  Wheel  lloe. 
Hill  and  Drill 
tteeder. 


No.  G  Iron  Apr© 
Horse  Hoe  nnd 
Cultivator. 


lithe 
Farmer 

Had  Plenty  of  Help 

almost  any  kind  of  implement  would  do.  He  could  plant  by 
hand  and  cultivate  by  hoe.  It  might  be  good  work  ;  it  would 
surely  be  expensive  work.  With  good  help  scarce  and  all  help 
high,  the  farmer  or  gardener  who  wins  must  equip  himself 
with  the  implements  that  make  his  help  the  most  productive. 

IKON  AGE 

Implements 

are  built  to  get  the  greatest  possible  results  for  labor  expended 
whether  hand  or  horse.  There  is  an  Iron  Age  tool  for  every 
condition  of  every  crop  that  can  be  cultivated. 

The  No.  6  Iron  Age  Combined  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder 
combines  ten  tools  in  one;  a  daily  necessity  from  April  to  October. 

The  No  6  Iron  Age  Horse  Hoe  and  Cultivator  lias  a  range  of  adjust¬ 
ment  and  adaptability  that  makes  it  earn  its  cost  time  and  again  in  the 
field  or  truck  farm. 

The  Improved  Robbins  Potato  Planter  will  plant  from  four  to  seven 
acres  per  day.  Has  fertilizer  attachment,  and  will  drop  100  per  cent,  of 
the  seed  correctly. 

1  he  Iron  Age  Pivot  Wheel  Cultivator  is  built  correctly  in  material  and 
principle,  r  ine  for  hillsides,  plains,  straight  or  crooked  rows. 

Our  New  Iron  Age  Book  describes  a  line  of  implements  that  are 
backed  by  68  years  of  reputation.  Their  promise  for  the  future 

can  be  judged  by  their  performance  of  the  past.  Send  for 
the  book.  It’s  free. 

BATEMAN 
MFfi.  COMPANY, 

Box  702, 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


Improved  Robbins 
Potato  Planter. 


No.  60  Iron  Age  Pivot 
Wheel  Cultivator. 


Planet  Jr.  No.  4  Does  It  All. 

Shown  below  on  the  left.  A  Hill  and  Drill  Planter,  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Plow,  the  gardener's  complete 
outnt  or  hand  garden  tools.  Easily  and  quickly  converted  from  one  to  another  and  there’s  hardly  a 
limit  to  its  separate  duties.  Works  between  or  astride  rows,  throwing  earth  to  o  ;  from  the  plants  as 
wanted,  strength  to  endure  long  and  hard  service  and  light  running  enough  fo/ boy’s  use. 

PLANET  JR.  No.  12 

hoes,  cultivates  and  plows.  Like  No.  4,  it  does  perfect  work  in  every  way 
^whether  used  between  or  astride  the  rows  its  equal  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Planet  Jr.  1904  Catalogue 

shows  forty  different  machines,  including  Seeders,  Single  and  Double 
Wheel  Hoes,  Hand,  One  and  Two  Horse  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Horse  Hoes,  Beet  Sugar  Cultivators, 
etc.  Over  100  illustrations,  including  1G 
beautiful  half  tones  of  home  and  foreign 
farm  and  garden  scenes.  Mailed  free. 

.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  1107- Y  Philadelphia,  Pa; 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  butlf  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flvo  years,  which  is  proof 
■v  that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  wiii  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St .  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Itey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  s.  W- 


40  Dearborn  Si..,  Chicago. 

40  N  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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MANCHESTER’S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Rations  for  Cows. 

I  am  feeding  milch  cows  12  pounds  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover  hay;  two  pounds  wheat 
bran;  three  pounds  wheat  middlings;  3% 
pounds  cornmeal.  How  does  that  compare 
with  a  balanced  ration?  a.  m.  t. 

Dover,  N.  J. 

What  amount  must  I  use  of  each,  wheat 
middlings,  ground  rye,  mixed  hay,  Tim¬ 
othy,  clover  and  Red-top,  to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  milch  cows?  w.  c.  s. 
Dover,  N.  J. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  "will  ana¬ 
lyze: 

Pro-  Carbohy- 
tein.  drates.  Fat 
12  lbs.  Timothy  &  clover.  .58 

2  lbs.  wheat  bran . 25 

3  lbs.  wheat  middlings...  .43 

3V6  lbs.  cornmeal  . 23 

Total  . 1-49 


4.73 

.81 

1.44 

2.28 


9.26 


.17 

.17 

.15 

.10 

.59 


tein. 

drates, 

15 

lbs. 

hay  . 

. 72 

5.91 

4 

lbs. 

bran  . 

1.62 

3 

lbs. 

gluten  . 

1.59 

Total 

. 1.93 

9.12 

tein. 

drates. 

15 

lbs. 

hay  . 

. 54 

6.40 

8 

lbs. 

middlings  .... 

. 1.16 

3.84 

4 

lbs 

rye  meal . 

2.70 

Total 

. 2.10 

12.94 

This  is  not  exactly  a  balanced  ration, 
as  more  protein  is  needed,  and  the  ra¬ 
tion  contains  only  enough  of  the  other 
ingredients  for  cows  weighing  750 
pounds.  Adding  a  pound  of  cotton-seed 
meal  per  cow  per  day  for  cows  of  that 
size  would  balance  it  for  you.  This 
would  give  you  protein  1.89,  carbohy¬ 
drates  9.47,  fat  .57.  A  cheaper  and  bet¬ 
ter  ration  would  be  15  pounds  of  the 
mixed  hay,  four  pounds  bran  and  three 
pounds  gluten  feed: 

Pro-  Carbohy- 

Tat. 
.21 
.12 
.08 

.41 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  from  the  mixed  feed  and 
rye  meal,  as  a  balanced  ration  from 
these  would  take  so  much  grain  that  it 
would  cost  more  than  we  should  pay. 
However,  15  pounds  of  the  hay,  eight 
pounds  of  middlings  and  four  pounds  rye 
meal  would  give  you  a  fairly  good  ra¬ 
tion,  but  we  think  12  pounds  of  grain  per 
day  per  cow  rather  more  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  or  economical: 

Pro-  Carbohy- 

Fat. 
.15 
.40 
.04 

.59 

For  this  grain  ration  you  could  sub¬ 
stitute  four  pounds  gluten  feed,  three 
pounds  rye  meal  and  three  pounds  mid¬ 
dlings,  which  would  be  cheaper,  and 
give  you  a  little  better  ration,  viz.,  2.22 
protein,  11.93  carbohydrates  and  .44  fat. 

Ready-mixed  Feed. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  sample  feed  taken 
from  a  sack  with  lead  seal  and  branded 
as  follows.  “Caution:  In  order  that  you 
may  be  sure  of  getting  the  genuine,  insist 
on  having  corn,  oats  and  barley,  kiln-dried 
feed,  in  our  branded  and  sealed  sacks. 
Analysis,  crude  protein,  13.00  per  cent;  crude 
fat,  5.00  per  cent.”  Our  feed  man  charged 
$1.45  per  100  pounds  for  the  stuff.  Will  it 
pay  to  buy  it  to  use  with  bran  in  making 
up  a  mash  for  poultry?  No.  1  chop  can 
be  had  for  $1.50;  corn,  70  cents  per  bushel; 
cats,  55  cents;  buckwheat,  70  cents;  wheat, 
$1;  wheat  feed  (bran),  $1.25,  and  middlings, 
$1.50  per  100  pounds.  I  feel  sure  your 
opinion  in  regard  to  above  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  many  of  your  readers  in 
this  locality.  s-  p-  c- 

West  Virginia. 

That  lead  seal  covers  a  “multitude  of 
sins.”  As  far  as  our  experience  goes 
the  feeds  that  find  it  necessary  to  use  a 
lead  seal  to  keep  their  contents  intact 
are  mighty  poor  refuse  foods  that  con¬ 
tain  some  things  that  could  not  be  sold 
on  their  own  merits,  but  have  to  be 
mixed  up  and  coddled  to  make  some  one 
believe  they  are  good  for  something.  We 
should  think  we  were  burning  money  if 
we  paid  $1.50  per  100  for  this  food. 
Run  some  of  it  through  a  medium  fine 
sieve  and  most  of  it  will  stay  in  the 
sieve,  and  you  will  find  its  contents 
largely  a  woody  fibrous  material  that  is 
a  near  blood  relation  to  an  oat  hull.  We 
should  let  it  alone,  and  all  others  of  the 
same  class.  The  prices  you  quote  seem 
rather  high  unless  your  locality  is  such 
that  freight  rates  are  ’way  up.  Highest 
grade  hominy  feed  retails  here  at  $1.20 
per  100,  as  against  $1.50  with  you.  Corn 
or  cornmeal  at  70  cents  for  corn  or  $1.25 
per  100  is  probably  the  cheapest  food 
you  can  use  with  the  bran  for  a  mash. 

Value  of  Mixed  Feed. 

Is  corn  protegran  with  a  guaranteed 
analysis  of  35  per  cent  of  protein  and  8.5 
of  fat  a  better  or  cheaper  feed  for  cows  at 
$22  or  $23  per  ton  than  oats  at  35  to  40 
cents  per  bushel  or  corn  at  60  cents  or  corn 
and  oats  mixed?  Or  would  it  pay  to  sell 
oats  or  corn  at  present  prices  and  buy 
corn  protegran  feed  for  milch  cows  at  $22 
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or  $23  per  ton,  while  feeding  corn  stover 
and  clover  or  mixed  hay?  l.  w.  g. 

Lodi.  N.  Y. 

Oats  at  40  cents  per  bushel  is  the  same 
as  $25  per  ton,  and  these  furnish  11.8  per 
cent  protein  and  five  per  cent  fat.  Corn 
at  60  cents  per  bushel  is  same  as  $21.42 
per  ton,  and  the  corn  furnishes  10.5  per 
cent  protein  and  5.4  per  cent  fat.  If  you 
base  the  value  of  a  food  upon  the 
amount  of  digestible  protein  contained 
in  it  (which,  however,  is  only  a  fair  way 
of  doing  when  one  has  plenty  of  coarse 
fodders  home  grown,  rich  in  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  fat),  you  can  readily  see  that 
the  corn  protegran  feed  at  $22  or  $23  is 
a  decidedly  cheaper  food  than  either  the 
corn  or  oats,  and  we  should  think  it 
good  economy  to  sell  corn  and  oats  at 
the  prices  mentioned  and  buy  the  corn 
protegran.  Be  sure  you  get  the  corn,  as 
rye  protegran  will  analyze  considerably 
lower,  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  not  as  good 
by  quite  a  little.  Unless  you  have  facili¬ 
ties  at  home  for  grinding  the  corn  and 
oats  the  cost  of  hauling  and  grinding 
must  be  added  to  them.  We  should  con¬ 
sider  100  pounds  of  the  protegran  equal 
for  dairy  feeding  to  200  pounds  of  either 
corn  or  oats.  h.  g.  Manchester. 


Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions 

High-Class  Carriage 
and  Coach  Horses 

Berkshire  Hogs 

E.  S.  AKIN. 


Ensenore,  New  York 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  ol  Jacks  and  Jennets  I  ever  owned. 
Some  especial  bargains.  25  reasons  why  farmers 
should  raise  mules.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 

m  v  |  a  Scotch  Collie,  “Emerald 

A  I  O  I  UU  Lawn  Hero,”  (a.  k.  c. 

77253).  Large  Golden  Sable  and  White  Collie,  cham¬ 
pion  breed.  Is  one  of  the  best  broken^  Com*?®  in 
America.  Fee  $10,  less  express  one  way  F.  C  SMI  J  H 
&  SON,  Groton,  N  Y. _ ______ 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wls.,  R.  F.  D.  No,  2. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  nook,  10c 
Rates  free.  J  -  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford. Pa 


BARRED  ROCKS 


exclusively.  Best  quality 

_ _ _  stock.  Eggs  from  prize 

winners  at  reasonable  price.  Circular  free. 

J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

■  |  ■■  K|  a  bred  IS  years  ror  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
Si  !■  W  V  pp  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free 
IlfcllU  rphe  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais- 

PAY%KDND#.llMoiS!.»vUl<,,  10, 

“REASONABLE  PRICES  •  dottes,  Barred  Rocks, 

B.  Leghorns,  R.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  B.  Orpingtons,  R. 

S.C.White  Leghorns 

Blanchard  and  Van  Dreser  strains.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $3  50  per  100.  Hilandale  1  ABM,  Brooklyn, 
Ohio.  R  F  D.  2. _ ^ | 

THE  FORESTSIDE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets,  $1.50:  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5  per 
100  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free.  < 

ZIMMER  BROS  R.  D  41,  WeedsporylbY^ 

1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  our  egg-type  strain.  We  have 
sele  cted  600  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding.  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

MAN0KIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

Acknowledged  the  greatest  egg-producing  variety  iq 
existence.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices, 
R.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

C  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  strains],  and  W^ite 

Wyandottes.  Eggs,  15  for $1  00;  100for$4  50. 

WM.  C.  WRIGHT,  Stanfordville,  New  York. 

r  ft  ft  ft — Thoroughbred  Bocks, Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
CuUO  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Langshans,  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
Hamburgs.  16,  Al  ;40,  $2.  Cat.  Free.  H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakertowu,  Fa. 


Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  bred 
for  show  and  laying  qualities. 
Eggs  from  first  prize  pen,  $1  50  for  15.  Order  now 
AUGUST-- VOGELER,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


—Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light  Brahmas, 
Barred  Rocks  Hardy,  prolific, 
Dure  stock,  bred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
at  6  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 
25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. _ 

FOR  SALE— EGGS  THAT  HATCH 

From  my  heavy-laying  strain  of  heavy ' tv8 
Wyandottes  Also  stock.  I  bree>*  WHITE  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES  exclusively.  E.  Franklin  Kean,Stanley,N.Y 


ftUCOTCD  WUITC  Bargains.  30  Registered  Sows 
UHloIlI)  IHnilL  bred,  9  mos.  to  3  yrs.  old,  $15  to 
$35,  dirt  Cheap,  order  quick.  N.P.Kershner,  Ansonia.O 


GREIDER’8  FINE  CATALOGUE 

of  Standard  bred  poaltrj  for  1 904, printed  in  color*, 
foe  ekronao,  suitable  for  framing,  :ll«*trates  and 
describe*  60  varieties.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  eggs,  tells  all  about  poultry,  their  dis¬ 
eases,  lice,  etc.  This  book  only  1 0  cents- 

B.  H.CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


IT'S  FUN 

to  get  high  per  cent  hatches. 

GEM  INCUBATORS 

Wake  every  perm  and  hatch 
profit -fetching  chicks  that 
,  live.  Learn  all  about  em 
in  free  catalog.  Write  now. 
The  Gem  Incubator  Co.* 
Ilox  6G  I>ayton,  O. 


INCUBATORS 

From  $6  up.  Best  reasonable  priced 
hatchers  on  the  market. 
Brooder.,  #4  up.  None  better  at  any 
price.  Fully  warranted.  Catalog  free. 

L.A.  BANTA,  LIGONIER,  IND, 


The  Bantam 

beats  ’em  all.  One  customer  writes  he  ob¬ 
tained  61  chicks  from  60  eggs.  Tba 
Bantam  hatches  every  fertile  egg  every 
time.  Catalogue  proves  1 1— eent  free. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.| 
Bor,  »8,  Springfield,  O. 


no* 

lards  fine  Poultry* 


RELIABLE 

is  a  word  that  stands  for  tho 
best  Incubators  and  Brooders 
in  the  world.  Each  has  special  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features.  6end  10c  postage  fur 
Book  No.  19,  just  out,  giving  guaranty  of 
money  back  It  incubator  is  not  satisfactory. 
Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co. , 
bOX  ii-101  Quincy,  Illinois. 


HEN-LIKE  HEAT 

uniformly  diffused ;  quiek-to-act  wafer 
regulator;  cold-excluding  walls;  con¬ 
venient  trays;  hydro-safety  lamp;  cop¬ 
per  tank;  every  condition  a  duplicate 
of  nature’s  way,  make  the  Sure  Hutch 
Incubator  a  more  certain  hatcher  than  your  favorite 
old  hen.  Photos  in  free  catalogue  0-25  tell  the  truth. 

tliri  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Canter,  Hob.,  or  Columbut,  0. 

LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS,  a 

^Eastern  orders  promptly  filled  from 
'  Buffalo.  Catalog  free.  Poultry  Book  ll)c. 

O.s  Molne.  Incubator  Co..  Dept.  90,  De*  Moines,  la. 


20  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

Goes  with  the  old  Original 
Prairie  State  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  uses  them  exclusively. 
Have  won  382  first  prizes.  Our 
free  catalog  interests  poultry 
raisers.  Send  for  it. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.f. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


1  STRICTLY 
■AUTOMATIC 
THROUGHOUT 


9  I  O’80  for 

.  I  mm  200  Egg 
&  INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  construction  and 
notion.  Hatches  eve  j  fertile 
•It .  Write  for  o&talog  to-day. 

CEO.  II.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


No  Cold  Corners 

In  Iowa  Round  Incubators 

No  half  warmed  eggs.  By 
“round”  system  every  egg 
gets  same  heat — bigger  per 
cent  of  eggs  hatched.  Spec¬ 
ial  regulator  overcomes  at¬ 
mospheric  changes.  Free 
catalog  tells  the  whole  story. 

IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY,  BOX  227,  DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

CYPHERS  Incubators 

Patent  Diaphragm,  Non- Hoist  are, 
Self- Ventilating,  Self- Regulating. 

No  othor  incubator  has  or  can  have  our  pat¬ 
ented  features.  No  other  incubator  will 
hatch  bo  many  large  and  vigorous  chicks. 
We  guarantee  this  or  will  refund  your 
money.  Adopted  by  36  Government  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations-  Complete  cataloguo 
.for  1 904  free  l  f  y  ou  name  th  i  b  paper.  Ad¬ 
dress  nearest  office  when  writing. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Buffalo,  Chicago,  Boston,  New  York. 


Eighteen  Jersey  Red  Hogs,  21  months  old,  dressed 
728  pounds  each.  They  were 

JERSEY 

REDS 

Sows,  Boars,  Pigs  Catalogue  Free. 
ARTHUR  J  COLLINS,  Box  87,  Moorestown,  N- J. 


Booklet  B  1 
gives  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  keep- 
1 n g  a  pure 
bred  sire  at 
the  head  of 
your  herd. 

Sale  List  B19 
tells  how  you 
may  secure  a 
butter  bred 
bull  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  If  interested  write  for  them. 
See  advertisements  on  page  5, 62  and  76. 

WINTERGREEN  HILL  FARM, 

SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


Don’t  Use  a 
Scrub  Bull. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO 


Wliito  Plains,  3ST.  "JT. 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


BRIARCLIFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEAU. 

BlilAItCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
great  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  ,  are  of  the  finest. 

Sphc’IALTY— Young  Bulls  from  this  great  sire. 
Also  Imp  CHESTER  WHILES  and  Standard-Bred 
BLACK  MINOUCAS  and  WHITE  VVVANDOTTES. 
Jjf  Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  E.  ORTIZ.  Supt.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


larcou  Riill  10  months  old ;  good  Individual 
weiDCj  UUII  by  a  great  sire;  dam  and  grand 
dam  have  butter  records  of  24  lbs.  In  7  days.  If  you 
want  a  heifer  or  bull  of  the  best  of  breeding  send  for 
booklet  and  price.  IRA  P.  WATSON,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices, 
fi.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg, 


Pa 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sal* 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 

for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  list  giving  prices 
and  breeding  W  W  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y 


FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bull^ 
ready  for  servloe. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHC RST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  and  grades  all  ages  and  flexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  and  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

MYER.  cfc  JS03XT 

BridgeviHe,  Delaware. 


OHIO  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Sows  bred,  Boars  fit  for  service,  Fall  Pigs— all  of  good 
quality  and  breeding.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  Le  Roy,  O. 

.Berkshire  Sows  Bred  for  April  Farrow, 

Sixteen  head  of  sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  April,  1904, 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  Berkshire  fancier. 
Six  of  the  number  are  a  year  old,  and  have  produced 
fine  litters  In  September.  Also,  40  September  farrowed 
Pigs.  Tabulated  pedigrees,  certificates  of  registry, 
and  transfer  of  ownership  go  with  each  Individual 
sold.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale,  Ct.# 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerftsMres  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  8ows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money.' 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

QCD^QUIDC  UAI  E  Pigs,  from  6  weeks  to  5  months 
DLMonmt  MALE  old,  extra  GOOD.  Must  sell  to 
make  room  for  spring  litters.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  KS 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale.* 
MEADOW  BROOK  8TOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


flCRTU  Tfl  I  IfiC  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 

KJkA  In  I  U  LlUb  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponang,  R.  I. 


Don’t  Buy  Without  Reading  Our 

Incubator  B  ook 


For  your  own  sake  don’t  buy  an  incubator  until  you  read  our  book.  It  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  man  who  knows  most  about  incubating — a  man  who  devoted  22  years 
to  the  problem.  It  tells  vital  facts  that  you  must  know  to  buy  wisely — facts 
that  you  would  not  think  of.  It  tells  these  facts  in  an  interesting  way.  It  tells 
of  Racine  Incubators  and  Brooders,  of  course,  but  whether  you  buy  ours  or  an¬ 
other,  the  facts  are  important.  The  man  who  writes  the  book  made  the  Racine  Incubator. 
When  you  learn  what  he  knows  you  will  want  his  machine,  we  think.  The  book  is  free— write 
for  it.  Warehouses— Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Address 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wis. 
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MILK  AND  ITS  MAKING. 

Presuming  that  the  dairies  hereabouts 
have  the  usual  number  and  capabilities  for 
producing  milk,  I  should  say  that  the 
actual  production  has  been  low,  or  at  least 
below  that  of  previous  years.  The  strin¬ 
gency  of  the  weather  with  high  prices  of 
grain,  and  more  than  either,  the  scarcity 
of  help  and  miserable  quality  of  such  as 
can  be  had  at  inflated  rates,  have  com¬ 
bined  to  make  this  a  period  of  floating 
rather  than  sailing  or  prospering.  I  think 
that  many  farmers  are  feeding  less  grain 
than  formerly— much  less.  Gluten  sells 
from  car  at  $25;  hominy,  $23.50;  bran  about 
$22;  mixed  feed,  $23;  provender,  $26;  cotton 
seed,  $28  to  $30.  One  farmer  and  two  or 
three  dealers  are  constantly  supplying 
what  is  needed  from  cars  (generally  in 
bulk).  Of  fodder  there  was  believed  to  be 
plenty  but  barns  are  likely  to  be  ready 
for  next  crop  early  enough.  Cows  range 
from  $25  to  $45,  according  to  quality  and 
forwardness;  $35  to  $40  for  best  springers, 
I  should  say.  It  is  the  old  story  of  all:  “It 
costs  all  that  it  is  worth  to  get  a  dollar  out 
of  the  business  under  present  conditions.” 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  ,  G.  w.  m. 

Cows  are  not  doing  as  -well  as  generally 
on  account  of  the  continued  cold.  Those 
who  have  warm  stables  are  doing  better 
than  others,  but  still  the  milk  supply  is 
short  of  the  usual  amount  from  the  same 
cows.  There  are  more  cows  being  milked 
this  Winter,  than  formerly,  so  the  total 
supply  is  about  up  to  the  average.  Many 
of  the  farmers  are  feeding  grain  in  large 
quantities,  but  some  think  it  does  not  pay 
to  feed  so  heavily.  Prices  on  all  feed  is 
high;  bran,  $22  to  $24;  gluten,  $26  to  $2S; 
cornmeal,  $21  to  $24,  and  all  other  feeds  in 
proportion.  Hay  is  selling  for  $12  to  $15 
per  ton,  as  to  quality.  About  one-half  of 
the  farmers  buy  their  grain  in  the  Fall, 
the  rest  buy  as  they  need  it.  Hay  and 
other  fodder  is  getting  scarce;  many  will 
have  to  buy  and  thus  the  price  will  go 
higher.  Good  cows  are  selling  for  from  $45 
to  $50  and  scarce  at  that;  extra  good  cows 
bring  $75.  Milk  is  now  bringing  at  tho 
station  2 y2  cents  per  quart,  and  at  that 
price  there  is  no  profit  in  it  when  feeding 
grain  at  this  price.  One  farmer  in  this 
neighborhood  is  not  feeding  any  grain;  he 
has  a  large  amount  of  good  clover  hay 
and  good  corn  fodder,  and  thinks  his  cows 
pay  him  better  than  if  he  fed  grain  at 
present  prices.  A  good  many  dairymen 
will  not  keep  as  many  cows  next  year  as 
last,  as  they  think  it  does  not  pay  to  buy 
so  much  feed  with  milk  at  the  price  and 
feed  so  high.  f.  m.  b. 

Skinners  Eddy,  Pa. 

I  am  rated  as  a  “western  man”  here; 
was  raised  in  Michigan  and  came  to  this 
township  10  years  ago.  Farmers  had  then 
been  selling  milk  about  three  years  and 
things  were  booming.  Selling  milk  seems 
to  change  the  order  of  business;  it  checks 
the  raising  of  calves  and  hogs;  it  means 
heavy  feeding  of  grain  to  get  milk;  any¬ 
thing  or  any  way  to  get  the  milk.  The 
only  system  of  breeding  is  scrub  breeding 
and  then  sell  all  calves  and  buy  some  ope’s 
poor  cows.  As  for  feeding,  there  is  one 
man  who  buys  gluten  feed  and  feeds  it 
clear,  six  to  eight  quarts  per  day.  For 
rough  feed,  corn  fodder  cut  in  one-quarter 
inch  lengths  and  Timothy  hay,  limited. 
There  are  few  who  feed  much  better.  As 
I  remember  the  herds  w’hen  I  first  came 
here  and  the  same  to-day,  there  is  a 
marked  change— on  the  down  grade.  But 
one  man  here  buys  feed  by  quantity. 
Some  buy  a  bagful  at  a  time;  some  by  the 
ton.  Winter  milkmen  feed  heavily,  but 
cows  are  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
no  attempt  to  economize  by  good  care. 
Most  of  the  farmers  are  making  a  little 
money,  but  it  is  by  steady,  hard  work, 
self-denying  of  all  amusements  and  no 
time  for  any  improvements.  Farmers  in 
general  never  have  any  fodder  to  sell.  If 
they  get  short  they  feed  short;  if  any  is 
left  over  it  is  called  a  lucky  streak  for 
next  year.  Good  cows  are  nearly  a  minus 
quantity.  A  cow  is  a  cow  and  sells  from 
$20  to  $35.  Prices  of  feed  are  as  follows; 
Gluten  feed,  $1.25  per  100;  bran,  $1.10;  mid¬ 
dlings,  $1.25;  buckwheat  shorts,  80  cents; 
cornmeal,  $1.20;  oil  meal,  $1.55.  w.  b.  i. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


Another  Egg  Record.— The  record  of 
my  White  Wyandottes  this  year  shows  a 
decrease  in  egg  production.  December, 
1902,  20  pullets,  average,  18.6;  January,  1903, 


1  ‘ -6.  December,  1902,  10  two-year-old  hen 
14  9:  January,  1903,  15.8.  Decembe 
1903,  13  pullets,  13.2;  January,  1904,  20.  D< 
cember,  1903,  18  two-year-old  hens,  4.1;  Jai 
uary,  1904,  1.9.  While  eggs  from  pullets  i 
December  and  January  of  1903-4  were  nearl 
up  to  the  product  of  December  and  Jam 
ary  of  1902-3  there  was  a  big  falling-off  t 
two-year-old  hens.  This  may  be  attribute 
to  severely  cold  wreather,  commencin 
early  in  November,  when  the  hens  wei 
in  the  midst  of  moulting.  Even  in  Jam 
ary  many  of  them  had  not  recovered  froi 
moulting.  It  ■will  be  noticed  that  the  pu 
lets  slightly  increased  January  productio 
over  January  of  last  year. 

Connecticut.  h.  h.  boardman. 


DR.  HESS 
Stock  Book  Free 

This  work  was  written  by 
Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  and 
contains  the  latest  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases  of  stock 
and  poultry  known  to 
the  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion.  It  will  be  sent  postage 
paid  to  any  address  if  you  write  what 
stock  you  have  (number  of  head 
of  each  kind);  state  what  stock 
food  you  have  fed,  and  men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Goss,  Dean  of 
Talladega  (Ala.)  College,  says 
of  it :  “  I  think  Dr.  Hess’  hook 
a  little  gem.  I  shall  keep  It 
near  me  for  reference." 


Promising  Calf 


can  be  quickly  forced  in  growth  and  vigor— and  & 
stringy  calf  can  be  brought  to  rugged  health— by  small 
doses  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food,  the  great  tonic  and  re- 
vitalizer  for  all  live  stock.  It  is  not  a  food  ration  Itself, 
but  a  medicinal  tonic  and  laxative,  a  doctor’s  prescription 
for  compelling  the  conversion  of  food  into  fat  and  solid 
flesh  by  giving  sharp  appetite,  perfect  digestion,  thorough 
assimilation.  It  is  the  only  stock  food  made  by  a  graduate 
of  both  medical  and  veterinary  colleges;  the  only  stock 
food  endorsed  by  these  institutions  ;  the  only  stock  food  used 
and  recommended  by  eminent  veterinarians.  If  these 
famous  institutions  of  learning  and  these  eminent  practi¬ 
tioners  know  of  nothing  better  it  must  be  good.  No  unpro¬ 
fessional  manufacturer  can  equal  it. 

Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Food 

rapidly  forces  a  yearling;  gives  greater  milk  capacity  to  a  cow; 
gives  greater  vigor  to  bulls;  gives  more  energy  and  a  sleek  coat  to 
a  horse;  gives  solid  fat  and  flesh  to  a  hog  and  keeps  it  free  from 
disease ;  keeps  a  sheep  fat,  with  a  heavy  fleece. 


Our  Information 
Bureau. — For  any  dis¬ 
ease  or  condition  for 
which  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  is  not  recommended, 
a  little  yellowcardenclosed 
in  every  pa 
from  Dr.  He 


Dr.  liens  Stock  Food  Is  sold  on  a  written  guar¬ 
antee,  100  lbs.  for  $5.00  (except  in  Canada  and 
on  the  Pacific  Slope)  smaller  quantities  at  slight 
advance.  Fed  In  small  dose. 


sackage  entitles  you  to  a  letter  of  advice  and  a  special  prescription 
_ Jess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.)  In  this  manner  you  are  provided  with  a  uni¬ 
versal  treatment  for  all  stock  diseases,  either  in  the  Stock  Food  itself  or  in 
the  special  prescription  to  which  the  little  yellow  card  entitles  you.  Indorse¬ 
ments  from  physicians,  scientists  and  stock  feeders  furnished  on  application. 

DR.  HESS  Sc  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Dr.  Hess  Healing  Powder. 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Congh.  Dli- 

temper  and  Indigestion  lure* 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
,  ^.throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
x*^,sSl>  Strong  recommends.  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


MILK  FEVER. 

Wliy  Wot  !E*i-ovon.t  It? 

- WRITE  FOR - 

MOORE  BROS.  G-.  C.  D.  Pamphlet,  Free. 
Address,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Felt  Roofing 

Per  roll  in  lots  of  5.  This 
is  by 
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far  the  most  popular 
roofing  on  the  market. 
More  than  40,000  rolls 
sold  by  us  last  season. 
Cheaper  and  Bet¬ 
ter  than  Shingles. 

Made  of  two  layers  of 
heavy  all-wool  felt  ce¬ 
mented  together  with 
water-proof  asphaltum 
cement.  Absolutely 
weather-proof.  Prac¬ 
tically  fire-proof.  Each 
roll  covers  100  sq.ft. 

Send  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  instructions  and 
sample  of  the  roofing. 
Catalogue  1 1 5  and  samples  sent  gratis.  Our 
prices,  quality  considered,  are  absolutely  lowest. 
Write  today.  Save  dealers’ profits.  Address  64 

Montgomery  W  ard  &*  Co. 

32  years  World’s  Headquarters  for  Everything. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts. 

-  Chicago 


MONARCH  GASOLINE  ENGINES. 

Perfect  Working  Tractions  sold  on  their 
merit;  also  stationary  and  portable. 
Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  special  presses  &  supplies 
Boilers,  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  Send  for  Catalog. 

MONARCH  MACHINERY  CO. 

39  Cortland'  Street,  New  York 

CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 

1  Threshing,  Pumping,  8awing,  etc. 

STATIONARY,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
'  AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

8end  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

State  Your  Power  Meeds. 

GRANTED  OAS  EN8INE  CO.,  Boi  26  STERLING*  ILL 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 

, Best  goods.  Our  price* 
surprise.  Write  us. 

S.  K.  MCDONOUGH  &  CO. 
'Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The 

CORNELL 

patented  system  of  tempera¬ 
ture  regulation,  and  perfected 
system  of  ventilation.  The 
Cornell  ventilates  in  Nature’s 
way.  Gets  the  proper  mois¬ 
ture  lines  at  the  right  time — 
i  n  any  locality— underall  con¬ 
'd  itions  and  at  any  season  of 
[the  year.  Result:  Healthiest 
and  most  vigorous  chicks 
ever  obtained  by  artificial  in¬ 
cubation.  Cabinet  construc¬ 
tion,  Compound  door.  Table 
top.  Gold  Medal:  Highest 
Award  at  Buffalo  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition. 

Peep-O'-Day  Brooders  are  the  brooders  that  are  used 
exclusively  by  the  largest  and  mostsuccessful  poultrymen. 
On  the  market  12  years.  Thousands  of  testimonials.  Our 
very  large,  finely  illustrated  catalogue  contains  valuable 
information.  Copy  mailed  free  for  the  asking.  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Company, 
Box  32.  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Auburn,  Me.,  June  24,  1903. 
Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co., 

Ithaca,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  The  four  Peep-O'-Day  Brooders  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  this  spring  have  given  the  best  of 
satisfaction.  Are  easy  to  clean  and  operate.  Have 
lost  no  chickens*  and  am  confident  it  Is  the  best 
brooder  made.  Yours  sincerely, 

B.  A.  WALKER. 


A  HOT  PROPOSITION ! 

To  Introduce  our  Ball-Bearing  Steel  Forgea, 

Malleable  Iron  Vlsea  and  Blackamlth  Toola 

for  farmers’  use  we  will  make  special  prices. 

Ship  on  approval.  Prepay  the  freight.  Write 
today  for  special  offer.  We’ll  save  you 
money.  Diplomas  from  Iowa,  Nebraska  and j 
Kansas  State  Fairs.  * 

C.  R.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  1  23.  Marchalltown,  Iowa. 

IUIIIIICI  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  lllftCD 
ITvAnd  Post  Hole  &  Well  AUUEIt 

f  For  Post  Holes,  Wells,  Prospecting  for  Minerals,  etc. 
A  man  can  do  thrice  the 
work  with  an  “lwan”  than 
.  wltb  may  other.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gor’t. 


f  Highest  award.  World’s 

Fair,  1903.  4  to  10  inch  82.50; 
12  inch,  80.00.  Sample  at 


1  special  price  to  introduce.  Show  to  your  hardware 
I  dealer  or  write  for  particulars. 

'  I  WAN  UK  OS.,  DEPT.  4,  STREATOR,  ILL. 


For  85££ 


Greatest  Opportunity  Ever  Offered 


We’ll  Sell  You  The 

_  Best  Gasoline 

—  Engine  ever  made 


The  CHICAGO 


a  complete  engine  in  every  detail,  erected  on  wood  base,  self- 
contained,  with  Electric  Spark  Igniter.  Water  and  Gasoline  Tanks, 
Batteries  and  connections,  all  ready  to  run.  Each  engine  thoroughly 
tested  and  Guaranteed  Absolutely  Perfect,  and 

Full  2  Horse  Power  kinds  of  machinery  by  belt. 

Pumping  attachment  as  shown  in  cut  $12.00  extra. 

I  Simplest  engine  ever  produced.  Results  of  14  years  experience. 

Fewer  Parts,  Highest  Efficiency.  Greatest  Economy,  Lowest 

1  HorstTliBEMBSBBBy  Price.  other  sizes  at  proportionate  prices. 

I  Power  make  3,  5  and  8  Horse  Power  engines  all  on  same  lines. 

I  c _ I _ TLI.  a  j  A..A  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  catalogue 

I  engines,  ^WKafiairi  i/Ul  I  III S  AQ  UUI  free.itshowslargecuts.givesfulldescriptionand 
more  information  on  gasoline  engines  than  was  ever  given  before.  We  have  revolutionized  the  gaso- 

what  we  have  learned  in  14  yea. ra.  Chicago  Gasoline  Engine  Co  ■  Jefferson  St.  Chicago. 


AGENT  WANTED 

GOOD  MAN  IN  EVERS'  COUNTY  TO  SELL 

Osgood  Standard  Scales 

For  Store,  Factory  and  Farm 

Most  complete  line  made.  1903-4  Patterns  Steel 
Lever  Stock  Scales  are  beauties.  Prefer  man  ex¬ 
perienced  in  selling  machinery  and  implements. 
Fine  catalogue.  No  samples.  Can  be  handled 
nicely  as  side  line  Liberal  contract.  Exclusive 
agency.  Have  you  that  man  in  mind?  Show  him 
this  paper.  He  can  make  money.  We  want 
him  now.  Act  quick.  OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  103 
Central  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Large»t  Makera  of  Farm  Scales  in  the  country. 


rCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 
i  In  the  ear,  or  Grain  In  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
’  reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Superior 
Cream 
Separator 

get  all  the  cream 

Complete  separation  Is  made  in  60  to 
90  minutes  by  cold  water  circulat¬ 
ing;  through  the  specially  constructed 
center  water  columns  and  outer  water 
Jacket.  Simple  and  practical.  Does 
not  mix  water  and  milk.  Surer  results 
with  less  trouble  and  expense. 

We  Give  a  Binding  Guarantee 

and  refund  your  money  If  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Company 

30  *  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  4-LEAF  CLOVER 

CREAM  EXTRACTOR 

Has  utmost  cooling  capacity. 
Don’t  mix  milk  and  water. 
Inner  can  instantly  remov¬ 
able.  Air  chamber  over  en¬ 
tire  can.  Patent  Improved 
milk  and  water  faucets.  No 
water  required  In  winter,  and 
many  other  superior  advant¬ 
ages  al  l  described  in  catalog 
mailed  free.  ^  „ 

The  Plymouth  Mfg.  Co.,  Plymouth,  0. 

SEPARATOR  CD  EC 

This  is  a  genuine  ■  ®  ™BB 

offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest 
in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show 
it  to  your  neighbors  who  have  cows. 
Send  your  name  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  SUPPLr  CO. 

Dept.  86  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Three  times  the  separating 
power  of  other  extractors.  No 
;  waste— more  butter. 

Gets  All  the  Cream 

The  only  anti-rust  separator . 
Water  never  in  contact  with 
the  milk .  No  tubes  to  rust  and 
clog.  N  o  bother  to  clean— easy 
to  operate.  Results  ouaran- 
teed.  Catalog  free.  We  want 
good  agentsln  every  locality. 

Ka  Dexx  Cream  Separator  Co.. 
16  K  a  Dexx  Bldg,  Rochester,  N.  I. 


DON9T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


until  you  have  investigated 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,’ 


a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy_and  less  to  run 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as 
required.  Especially  adapted  for  irrigation  in  connection  with  our  centrifugal 
"Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE 


Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere 

.  ..  , - - - -  Give  size  of  engine 

1  16  Horse  Power. 
CHICAGO,  HI. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Cold  Storage  Eggs. — I  have  never 
been  much  of  a  believer  in  “luck,”  but 
there  are  some  things  in  connection 
with  a  farmer’s  occupation  that  seem 
best  described  by  that  word.  It  seems 
to  be  some  people’s  luck  to  get  a  fine 
lot  of  peach  trees  in  just  the  right  shape 
to  expect  a  fine  crop  of  peaches,  and 
then  have  all  their  hopes  blasted  by  an 
unusually  cold  spell  of  weather.  No 

amount  of  “pluck”  is  able  to  overcome 
the  forces  of  nature  which  have  sent 
the  mercury  out  of  sight  in  the  ther¬ 
mometers  this  Winter.  Never  before 

have  I  known  such  a  cold  Winter.  Mod¬ 
ern  methods  of  holding  eggs  in  cold 
storage  enable  us  to  carry  over  some  of 
the  surplus  produced  in  Spring  and 
Summer,  and  equalize  the  supply 

throughout  the  year  to  some  extent,  but 
there  is  still  a  good  deal  of  luck  in  deal¬ 
ing  in  cold  storage  eggs.  The  problem 
of  keeping  them  in  fair  eatable  condi¬ 
tion  has  been  pretty  well  solved,  but 
who  can  tell  when  enough  have  been 
put  in  cold  storage  to  fill  the  demands 
of  the  market  until  another  season  of 
surplus  production  has  arrived?  Those 

who  make  a  business  of  storing  eggs 
have  been  kicking  themselves  for  the 
past  month  because  they  did  not  store 
a  bigger  stock  last  Summer.  It  is  a 
speculative  business  at  best.  Every 
man  who  had  a  stock  of  storage  eggs  on 
hand  this  Winter  could  make  money  on 
them,  and  we  may  look  for  a  brisk  de¬ 
mand  and  good  prices  until  all  the 
usual  storage  houses  are  again  filled. 
One  extreme  usually  follows  the  other, 
and  the  chances  are  that  next  season 
some  of  the  profits  made  on  stored  eggs 
this  season  will  go  the  other  way.  This 
same  element  of  “luck”  enters  largely 
into  the  butter  market.  In  fact,  the  cold 
storage  system  is  exerting  a  good  deal 
of  influence  on  the  whole  agricultural 
problem. 

Egg  Coloring. — I  recently  spoke  of 
my  observations  in  regard  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  food  of  a  hen  on  the  color 
of  the  egg  yolks,  wdieat  alone  producing 
a  very  pale  colored  voile.  Confirming 
this  comes  the  report  of  some  experi¬ 
ments  at.  the  West  Virginia  Experiment 


Station,  instituted  primarily  to  see 
whether  the  flavor  of  the  eggs  would  be 
affected  by  celery  oil,  oil  of  sassafras, 
dried  herring,  etc.  “Quite  contrary  to 
expectations  the  flavor  of  the  egg  was1 
not  noticeably  affected  by  any  of  the 
rations  or  flavoring  materials  employ¬ 
ed,  although  it  has  been  shown  by  in¬ 
vestigations  at  the  North  Carolina  Sta¬ 
tion  that  the  feeding  of  onions  imparts 
a  very  distinct  and  undesirable  flavor. 
The  different  rations  very  clearly  affect¬ 
ed  the  color  of  the  yolks.  When  the 
grain  ration  consisted  of  wheat,  oats  or 
white  corn,  fed  either  alone  or  in  com¬ 
bination  with  each  other  the  yolks  were 
so  light-colored  that  the  eggs  would  be 
quite  unsuitable  for  fancy  trade.  When 
the  grain  consisted  entirely  of  white 
corn  the  yolks  were  very  light  colored, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  feeding  of 
yellow  corn  imparted  to  the  yolks  that 
rich  yellow  color  which  is  so  desirable.” 
These  facts  seem  to  give  a  black  eye  to 
the  banner  flock  of  Cornell  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  212,  which 
was  fed  no  grain  except  wheat.  We 
hardly  want  to  produce  eggs  that  will 
not  grade  as  extra  No.  1.  In  1894  soon 
after  I  began  keeping  a  hen  dairy  I  sold 
my  eggs  to  the  Sheffield  Farms  Com¬ 
pany  at  50  per  cent  premium  above  the 
market  quotations,  one  of  the  best  sales 
I  ever  made.  All  went  well  for  a  time, 
they  taking  all  my  product  right 
through  the  flush  season.  In  the  Fall 
I  got  notice  not  to  ship  any  more.  The 
only  excuse  I  was  ever  able  to  get  out 
of  them  was  that  the  eggs  did  not  suit 
their  customers.  It  so  happened  that 
about  that  time  the  price  of  wheat 
dropped  so  that  it  cost  no  more  per 
pound  than  corn,  and  I  had  bought  a 
carload  on  purpose  for  my  hens,  think¬ 
ing  I  was  doing  a  fine  thing  to  substi¬ 
tute  wheat  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
corn.  I  now  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
dissatisfaction  among  their  customers 
was  caused  by  the  pale  yolks  produced 
by  an  exclusive  grain  diet  of  wheat. 
There  certainly  had  been  no  relaxation 
of  effort  on  my  part  to  get  them  into 
market  in  as  nearly  perfect  condition  as 
possible  after  the  hens  turned  them  over 
to  my  care.  On  page  122  The  R.  N.-Y. 
says  that  “It  is  not  all  in  the  feed.  We 
have  had  hens  that  persisted  in  laying 
light  colored  eggs  in  spite  of' corn-feed¬ 
ing.”  The  editor  does  not  say  whether 
this  “corn-feeding”  was  from  yellow 
corn,  white  corn  or  sweet  corn.  [It  was 
yellow  corn. — Eds.]  We  all  know  that 
the  milk  of  some  cows  naturally  makes 
lighter  colored  butter  than  that  of  oth¬ 
ers.  The  individuality  of  the  cow.  and 
probably  of  the  hen,  determines  this  to 
some  extent,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  food  of  the  cow  influences  largely 
the  color  of  the  butter.  o.  w.  mares. 


Every  Horseman  and  Cattle  Owner  Wants 

A  Good,  Reliable  Liniment  and  Condition  Powder. 

Snch  are  to  be  found  in 

Venetian"1, iorsF  ment 

AND 

DERBY  CONDITION  POWDERS 

Ifo  pay  if  the  Liniment  and  Powders  are  not  superior  to  all  others.  Sold  by 
druggists  and  saddlers.  Depot,  40  Murray  8treet,  New  York. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  in  America  of 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COACH,  PERCHERON-NORMAN 
AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Our  last  importation  of  1903,  consisting  of  100  head  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  lielglan  Stallions,  arrived  at  Lafayette  July  10,  making  three 
importations  last  year.  Our  first  importation  of  1904  arrived  at  Lafayette 
by  special  express  January  10.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Lafayette  Stock 
Farm  have  we  been  aole  to  offer  so  great  a  lot  of  high-class  stallions,  three  to 
five  years  of  age.  We  select  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  but  good,  sound,  serviceable  horses  that 
will  do  our  customers  good  and  on  which  we  willput  a  gilt-edge  guarantee.  We  give  long  time  to  responsible 
buyers,  and  our  prices  are  as  low  as  any  responsible  firm  can  se  11  them.  Correspondence  invited. 

J,  OHOUOH  dfc  SON|  PROPS.i  “  “ 


AGENTS 

WANTED 


Grinds  Coarse  or  Fine.  Makes 
Corn  Meal  and  Graham  Flour. 


BLACK  HAWK 

FEED  MILL 


BY 

EXPRESS 


S3 


CHARGES 

PREPAID 


The  Mill  is  all  value  for  Farm  and  Family  Use.  Grinding 
plates  of  hardest  metals,  chilled  bearings,  strong  and  durable. 
Grinds  corn,  wheat,  rye,  rice— all  dry  grain. 

■  1 1 QT  TL1C  TL1IWP  for  cracking  corn  for  poultry.  Every  buyer  gets 
JUul  I  IlL  InlHu  unexpected  service  from  it.  Send  orders  direct  to 

A.  H.  PATCH,  Manufacturer,  CLARKSVILLE,  TENN. 


WE  SELL  STOCK  &  POULTRY  FOOD 

Direct  to  you  at  a  saving  FIFTY  per  cent.  The  extra  money  yon  pay  the  dealer 
makes  the  goods  no  better.  Why  not  keep  It  yourself  and  buy  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs,  it  solves  the  problem  of  how  to  keep 
them  economically  and  always  in  fine  condition. 

IT  TVT  A.  It  13  JS  HE  NT  S  LAY 

and  prevents  loss  among  poultry  of  all  kinds.  A  trial  will  convince.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

THE  EMPIRE  FOOD  CO.,  54  ELIZABETH  STREET,  AUBURN,  N.  Y 


PIGS  FROM  5  SOWS  IN  6  MONTHS 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Coin,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  been  feeding  the  "International  Stock  Food”  for  the 
last  three  years  and  find  it  to  be  all  that  you  claim  for  it.  Last  April  I  had 
five  sows  that  farrowed  61  head  of  pigs.  Four  of  the  sows  had  twelve 
head  each,  the  fifth  one  had  thirteen  head.  Fifty-five  head  of  these  pigs 
will  average  over  200  pounds  each  at  six  months  old,  and  I  must  give 
"International  Stock  Food”  credit  for  at  least  part  of  the  large  litters  and  the 
great  growth  of  my  pigs.  These  same  five  sows  farrowed  fifty  head  of  pigs 
in  the  September  following,  an  average  of  ten  pigs  to  the  sow,  making  111 
Lead  of  good,  strong  pigs  from  five  sows  in  less  than  six  months. 

Yours  truly,  A.  G.  HULLMAN. 


./"J^.^Enc.Dcpt/i.S.F.  Co.,m 


t&’We  Have  Hundreds  of  Thousands  ot  Similar  Testimonials  and  Will  Pay  You  St, 000  Cash  To  Prove 

That  They  Are  Not  Genuine  end  Unsolicited 


A  $300000  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


BOOK  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS  ar  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP.  POULTRY,  HE 

The  Cover  of  thil  Book  ii  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  «- Printed  In  Six  Brilliant  Colon,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  It.  Size  of  Book  (•  6  Vs  by  9)4  inches.  It  eo*t  n.  RSOOO  to  have  *ur 
Artieti  and  Engraven  make  these  Engravings,  which  are  the  finest  engravings  of  Hor«s»,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hog*  and  Poultry  that  you  have  ever  Been.  They  are  all  made  from  actual  photograph* 
and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustration*  of  the  Different  Breed*  of  Hones,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Lifo  En¬ 
gravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  It  contains  a  finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundrods  of  Dollars,  because  it  describe*  all  common  disease*  and  toll* 
you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustrations  are  large  and  scientific  and  better  than  you  can  obtain  in  any  other  book  regardless  of  price. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  O*$10.00  CASHES  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

*WE  WILL  BAIL  ONE  COPT  OF  THIS  BOOK  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  With  Postage  Prepaid,  If  Yon  Will  Writ#  U»  At  Once, Letter  or  Postal  Cart,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  QUESTIONS: 

»-lst.— NAME  THIS  PAPER.  «r2nd.-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOUT 

Aiimt  At  Once....  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn,  II.  S.  A. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  OF  THE  CHAMPION  STALLION  DAN  PATCH  liSOk  («IZC  21  BY  2e)  MAILED  YOU  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOR 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  th  World. 

Capital  Paid  In  $2,000,000. 

775,000  Feet  of  Space  in  Oar  New  Factory* 
Contain!  Over  16  Acre*  of  Space. 


CASH 


WE  WILL.  PAY  YOU  $1,000  IIM  CASH 

IF  WF,  EVER  REFUSE  TO  REFUND  YOUR  B0NEY  ON  0UK  POSITIVE  “CASH  GUARANTEE”  THAT  18  PRINTED  ON  EVERY  LABEL  OF  THESE  PREPARATIONS.  THEY  ARE  SOLD  BY  60,000  DEALTRS. 
“International  Poultry  Food”  (A  remarkablo  egg  producer,  and  Insure*  good  h*sllh  and  rapid  growth  for  all  kind*  of  poultry).  “International  Louse  Killer.”  “International  Worm  Powder.”  “International  Ileave 
Cure.”  “International  Colie  Cure.”  “International  Harness  Soap.”  “International  Foot  Remedy.”  “International  lloof  Ointment."  “International  Pheno-Chloro  (A  sur.  disinfectant  and  germicide)  .“Intern  tlonal 
compound  Absorbent”  (It  cure*  curbs,  spavine,  el*.,  while  your  hor*e  work*) .  “Silver  I*lne  Healing  0il”  (The  wonderful  quick  cur.  for  barb-wire  cut*,  kick*,  burn*,  e»c) .  Wo  will  be  Glad  to  Refund  Your  Money  U 
they  ever  fail  And  we  egreo  to  accept  your  plain, written  statement  end  lwve  the  entire  matter  with  you.  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis.  M  Inn. 
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NOT  A  FAILURE 

IN  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


There  may  be  some  better  criterion  of  the  value 
of  an  article  than  the  “test  of  time,”  but  if 
there  is  we  do  not  know  of  it. 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

has  stood  this  “test  of  time”and  is  more  popular 
to-day  than  ever  before.  Unequalled  for  Spavin, 
Ring  Bone,  Curb,  Splint  and  all  forms  of  Lame¬ 
ness.  Head  the  unsought  endorsement  of  others 
and  then  act  for  yourself. 

TlpjMttvllle,  Ga.,  February  14, 1903. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen: — I  hare  been  using  your  remedies  for  about 
twenty-five  years  with  success.  I  keep  your  Spavin  Cur* 
all  the  time.  I  have  never  known  of  a  single  failure  wher* 

It  was  used  according  to  directions.  1  think  It  Is  the 
grandest  remedy  on  earth  for  what  you  recommend  it.  I 
can  tell  of  a  number  of  cases  where  It  was  used  that  got 
well  In  a  few  dava  that  seemed  almost  hopeless.  Pleasa 
mail  me  your  “Treatise.”  Very  truly  yours, 

A.  B.  WALDEN. 

Price.  $1;  six  for  IB.  As  a  liniment  for  family 
use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Ken¬ 
dall’s  Spavin  cure,  also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Uorse,” 
the  book  free,  or  address, 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 

Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


Curb,  Splint, 

contracted  cord. thrush,  grease 
heel  and  all  forms  of  lameness 
yield  readily  to 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

nEipi-emCo, 


Reading  Trotting  Tark,  Musa,  Aug.  31, 1899. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tattle,  V.  S. 

Dear  Sir: — I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to  your  list  recom¬ 
mending  Tuttle’s  Elixir  for  curbs,  broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nails 
in  the  feet.  I  have  used  It  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times,  and 
never  failed  to  make  a  cure.  J.  H.  NAY. 

Given  internally  it  is  sure  cure  for  Colic,  Distemper, 
Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 


.  TUTTLE  S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 

bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-pago  book. 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S,  A.  TUTTLE,  50  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mist, 

Beware  of  so-calied  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tutlie’a. 

Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offeronly  temporary  relief  if  any. 


Spavin 


Care  These  Blemishes 
_  Also  Ringbone,  hard  or  soft 

_  a  enlargements.  Sweeny,  Knee- 

1  V\¥  Sprung, Fistulaand  Poll  Evil. 

\1  I  A  J  Slight  cost  and  certain  cures. 

Two  big  booklets  telling  how  l 
to  do  it  sent  free.Write  today.  | 
FLKH1N6  BROS.,  Chrml.U, 

91S  Union  BteekTnrda, Chicago, I 


Splirvf 


TELE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  ForestvUle,  Conn. 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F  .  R.  CH  ACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


Oil  AO  Sc,entific, Lasting, 
oILUA  Efficient,  BEST. 

vr  I  InS  V  ww  Anyone  ran  erect  tho  Indl- 
_ _ _ ..  .  min  Silo.  The  best  pre¬ 
server  of  forage;  materials  and  construction  ported  ; 
has  every  advantage  In  Its  favor.  Write  today  for 
Free  Catalogue  and  testimonial  letters. 

EtOlANA  SILO  CO.,  ANDERSON,  XN'D« 


SILOS 

«  904. 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood. 

II  n  Ilf  to  build,  plant,  fill  and 
nun  feed  Your  poBt  office  ad 
dress  calls  for  free  Illustrated  Jour 
nalonsilosandsilageand  V  U  H  \A) 
many  things  you  should  l\  li  U  11 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co. 
Michigan. 


AN  ABUNDANT 


WATER 


can  be  had  and  plenty 

CIIDDI  V  m°ney  made  by  us- 
dUrrLI  ing  our  Well  Machinery ! 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO..  TIFFIN,  OHIO, 


CRE  OF  CORN 

!  "Corn  I.  King."  Its  wonderful  possibilities  practical¬ 
ly  developed  in  the  newest  and  latest  Silage  work; 

j  “MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS.’’ 

•  An  entirely  new  and  practical  work  on  Silos,  their  con- 
I  struction  and  the  process  of  filling-,  to  which  is  added  | 
!  complete  and  reliable  information  regarding  Silage  and  , 

I  Its  composition;  feeding  and  a  treatise  on  rations,  | 
being  a  Feeders'  and  Dairymens'  Guide, 
j  I— Advantages  of  the  Silo.  IV -How  to  Make  Silag#. 

I  II— Building  the  Silo.  V — Feeding  Silage, 

j  III— Silage  Crops,  VI — A  Feeder’*  Guldv. 

|  912  pages  of  plain,  practical  Information  tor 
practical  men.  Contains  iust  the  things 
you  have  wanted  to  know  and  could  not  findeUe-  A 

|  where.  Copyrighted  1903.  Postpaid  for  10 
cents,  stamps  or  coin. 

.THE SILVER  MFG.CO., 

Salem,  Ohlg, 


CORN  MEAL  FOR  COWS. 

My  cows  are  getting,  besides  what  good 
hay  they  want,  six  quarts  of  carrots  and 
sugar  beets  mixed  and  two  quarts  of  mixed 
feed  witl)  also  two  quarts  of  cornmeal  per 
cow  a  day.  If  feeding  the  meal  Is  not 
profitable,  what  would  you  substitute  for 
it?  L.  H.  R. 

Torrington,  Conn. 

If  we  were  buying  the  cornmeal  rath¬ 
er  than  raising  it  we  should  stop  at  once 
and  use  in  its  place  a  better  feed,  that 
is,  one  containing  more  protein,  as  our 
hay  and  roots  would  supply  us  plenty  of 
carbohydrates  and  fat  and  not  enough 
protein.  Your  ration  now  will  analyze 
about  as  follows: 


Pro- 

Carbohy 

- 

tein. 

drates. 

Fat. 

15  lbs. 

£ood  hay . 

5.00 

.02 

10  lbs. 

roots  . 

. 11 

.54 

.01 

V/2  lb. 

mixed  feed . 

. 21 

.72 

.06 

4  lbs. 

cornmeal  . 

. 26 

2.61 

.12 

Total 

8.87 

.21 

We  should  prefer  gluten  feed  or  meal, 
cotton-seed  meal,  linseed  meal  or  dried 
corn  distillers’  grains  to  the  cornmeal. 
As  to  which  one  I  should  use,  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  price  asked  for  the  different 
feeds.  Using  a  mixture  of  100  pounds  of 
mixed  feed  and  200  or  300  pounds  of  one 
of  the  other  feeds,  and  feeding  five  to 
eight  pounds  per  cow,  would,  I  believe, 
give  you  much  better  results,  and  would 
not  cost  any  more.  Your  letter  gives 
one  the  idea  that  all  your  cows  are  fed 
alike.  This  is  a  poor  plan,  we  think. 
Much  better  to  give  to  cows  according  to 
their  appetite,  size  of  cow  and  milk 
yield.  A  row  fresh  in  milk  will  use  more 
grain  to  better  advantage,  that  is,  at  a 
profit  than  one  further  along  in  milk. 
The  feed  we  should  buy  to  replace  the 
cornmeal  would  be  the  one  that  would 
give  us  the  most  digestible  protein  for 
the  leart  money.  This  can  readily  be 
found  by  comparing  prices  with  amounts 
of  digestible  food  found  in  each. 

_  II.  g.  m.  . 

BUSINESS  HENS. 

I  send  you  the  egg  report  of  my 
brother-in-law’s  hens  for  the  year  1903. 
They  kept  Brown  Leghorns,  150  hens 
last  year,  from  which  they  kept  a  strict 
account  of  all  eggs  sold  for  each  month. 
No  account  was  kept  of  eggs  used  or 
set,  but  they  raised  and  sold  $53.84 
worth  of  chickens.  They  sold  1,919 
dozen  and  eight  eggs,  which  is  an  av¬ 
erage  of  153  43-75  eggs  per  hen  for  the 
year.  The  eggs  were  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  16  cents  per  dozen,  making 
$307.14.  The  feed  cost  $151.11,  which 
subtracted  from  $307.14  leaves  $156.03 
clear  gain  from  150  hens.  They  are 
keeping  180  hens  this  year.  Here  is  the 
result  by  months:  January,  472;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1,159;  March,  2,745;  April,  3,075; 
May,  3,066;  June,  2,387;  July,  1,958;  Au¬ 
gust,  2,289;  September,  2,400;  October, 
2,171;  November,  896;  December,  41S; 
total  for  year  1903,  23,036.  G.  j.  b. 

Lathrop,  Pa. 

The  Dairy'  Outlook. — There  was  too 
much  butter  held  in  cold  storage  last 
Summer,  and  ihe  whole  dairy  interest 
is  being  seriously  affected  by  that  fact. 
Some  are  inclined  to  take  a  pessimistic 
view  of  the  dairy  outlook  but  I  advise 
all  such  to  keep  up  their  courage.  The 
trend  of  the  milk,  butter  and  cheese 
market  has  been  steadily  upward  for 
some  time,  and  the  present  check  can 
be  easily  explained  on  the  theory  of 
“luck.”  We  had  an  unusually  wet  and 
cold  Summer  last  year.  Two  of  its  re¬ 
sults  we  can  easily  understand.  One  is 
an  unusual  amount  of  fresh  pasturage, 
and  consequent  increased  production  of 
milk  and  butter.  The  other  is  a  vastly 
decreased  demand  for  cream  in  all  the 
great  markets  of  the  country.  This 
cream,  which  in  normal  seasons  would 
have  been  consumed  at  the  ice-cream 
counters,  had  to  he  turned  into  butter, 
augmenting  the  normal  production  of 
butter  to  a  considerable  extent.  Should 
we  be  so  “lucky”  as  to  have  a  hot,  dry 
Summer  this  year,  I  see  no  causes  at 
work  to  prevent  the  continued  upward 
trend  of  the  market  for  dairy  products 
after  this  temporary  and  easily  explain¬ 
ed  setback.  al 


SAVED 

A  Billion  Dollars  to  the  Dairy  Farmers 
and  Buttermakers  ot  the  World. 

That’s  what  the  DE  LAYAL  CREAM  SEPARA¬ 
TORS  are  estimated  to  have  done  since  their  inven¬ 
tion  twenty-five  years  ago.  From  creamery  to  f arm 
their  use  has  spread  all  over  the  world,  unt  1  now 
more  than  500,000  machines  are  in  use.  No  other 
invention  ever  did  nearly  so  much  for  dairying. 

Have  you  had  your  share  of  this  great  saving  ? 
If  not  there  could  be  no  better  time  to  get  in  line  for 
it.  Don’t  let  any  more  of  it  go  to  waste. 

Send  for  a  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  local 
agent. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

!)  &  11  Pm  mm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  Yoik  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McIWmot  Arenue 
WINNIPEG. 


EMPIRE 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Makoa  tho  Milch  Cows  Pay. 

It’S 
the 
Best 

built  separator  in  the 
world;  simpler  in  con¬ 
struction,  with  fewer 
parts,  most  durable, 
most  easily  cleaned.  Its 
sales  have  increased 
1,000  %  in  the 

past  four  years.  Our 
book  will  interest 
you.  Free. 

EMPIRE  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 

Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Ills. 


MONEY  SAVED 

BY  BUYING  THIS  BEST 

CATTLE  SWING  TIE 

made.  Thousands  in  use.  Made  to  fit  any  stable. 
Durable,  convenient  and  cheap.  Price  and  circular 
on  application.  Write  us  to-day.  Manufactured  by 

ROY  BROTHERS,  East  Barnett,  Vt. 


TEN  DAYS' 

FREE  TRIAL 

of  Mann's  Latest  Model 
BoneCuttex.  No  pay  un¬ 
til  you’re  satisfied  that  It 
cuts  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other.  Catalog  free. 

F.W.  Minn  Co., Box  15, Hilt 


Run  By  Hand  or  Power. 
Take  Your  Choice. 


When  you 

Buy  a 
Tubular 

you  know  you 
have  a  separa¬ 
tor  that  thous- 
a  n  d  3  and 
thousands  of 
dairymen  have 
pronounced 
to  be  the  best 
in  the  world.  They  are  not  like  other  separa¬ 
tors  ;  they  are  more  convenient,  more  durable, 
more  simple,  safe  and  efficient.  If  you  want  us 
to  show  you  this  difference  write  for  catalogl53. 
The  Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  III.  Weat  Chaatar,  Pa. 


V 


SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  STOCK  FEED 

BETTER  THAN  MANGELS 
Breustedt’s  “Elite”  and  “Elite  A”  Sugar  Beet 
Seeds  yield  1500  to  2500  bushels  per  acre 

lb..  25c;  hi  lb.,  40c;  llb.,7:.c;  2  lbs.,  $1.25;  4  lbs., 
$2  25— by  mail,  prepaid.  5  lbs..  $1.75;  10  lbs.,  $3.00; 
25  lbs., $6.00  :  50  lbs.,  $11  00;  110  lbs.,  $20.00-by  freight 
or  express,  not  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

K.  C.  POST,  M.  E.,  DUNDEE,  MICH. 
Sole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 


it  o^save 

Imvv 


SJL  entire  crop 

in  the  best  feeding  form.  Ours 
aro  all  round.  No  corners  nor 
anglos  to  admit  air  and  mould 
anil  rot  the  silage.  We  make 
them  of  Cypress,  White  Pine  and  White 
Hemlock.  Four  styles  and  200  sizes.  Fit 
every  requirement.  Nothing  so  good, 
nothing  so  cheap.  We  make  all  kinds  of 
machinery  for  filling  Silos.  Catalog  free. 

Harder  Manufacturing  Co..  Coblesklil,  N,  T. 


Made  for  the  Man 
Who  Wants  the 
Best. 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN 

Manure  Spreader 


IS  the  only  Spreader  run  I  t  00  I  ODD II  and 
made  that  has  an  LIiULLuO  A I  tl  U II  the 
many  advantages  which  it  possesses.  It's  always 
in  place  and  ready  to  receive  the  load  without 
any  turning  back  either  by  hand  or  complicated, 
easily  broken  machinery.  The  front  and  rear 
axles  arc  of  same  length  which,  with  the 

Broad  Tires  Prevents  Rutting 

of  fields,  meadows,  etc.  and  makes 

LIGHT  DRAFT.  SPREADS  ALL  KINDS  OF  MANURE  I  SpreadsH me, plaster,  wood  ashes,  cotton-seed  and 

hulls,  etc.  Can  bo  changed  Instantly  to  spread  thick  or  thin  while  the  machine  I*  In  motion— 8  to  25 

Has  the  only  successful  end' GATE  AND  BEATER  AND  HOOD  PROTECTOR  IN  USE.  8SKKSSJ 

anil  sold  DflOITIllt  All  I D  I LITCC  as  to  quality,  capacity  aid  durability.  All  parts  breaking  within  one  year 
under  a  rUOllIlL  UUAnAfi  I  LL  will  be  replaced  without  charge.  W  rite  for  free  Illustrated  and  Dcscrptivo 
Catalogue— the  best  and  most  complete  spreader  catalog  ever  published. 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  C0.16  &  13  S.  CLINTON  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SUCCESS  r-  Manur©  Spreader 

** '  .-—4i  A  Machine  of  Special  features. 

Spreads  everything  of  fertilizer 
kind,  inciud.ng  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  in  all  conditions  and  all 
commercial  fertilizers.  Spreads 
broadcast  or  drills,  evenly,  fast 
or  slow,  any  desired  quantity  per 
acre.  Easiest  to  operate,  nearest  per 
W,fectly  automaitc.  Simplest.  lightest 

“  -  .  "  '  — " .  draft,  most  durable.  Guaranteed. 

The  Success  is  as  much  in  advance  of  the  celebrated  Improved  Kemp,  which  we  stiii  manufac- 
ture,  as  the  Kemp  is  a.he&d  of  all  other  spreaders.  The  prize  product  of  our  25  years  of  Spreader 
building  Investigate  it.  New  Success  catalogue  with  valuable  chapter  on  farm  fertilizing  mailed  free. 

KEMP  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  BOX  38,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  *  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts..  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
erder,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  5,  1904. 


It  will  pay  readers  to  look  over  the  advertisements 
in  this  issue.  Good  use  can  be  made  of  them.  Any 
farmer  can  well  afford  to  study  a  dozen  or  more  of 
the  catalogues  issued  by  those  who  offer  goods  suit¬ 
able  for  farmers.  Few  people  appreciate  the  labor 
and  care  required  to  prepare  a  good  catalogue.  Many 
of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  a  catalogue  re¬ 
sembled  a  tin  horn  through  which  a  seedsman  could 
blow  his  own  praises.  Time  and  growth  of  public 
sentiment  have  changed  this,  so  that  now  most  of  the 
catalogues  are  educational,  and  well  worth  a  careful 
study.  When  you  send  for  them  you  will  do  us  a 
favor  by  mentioning  The  R.  N.-Y. 

* 

We  give  considerable  space  to  the  lime  and  sulphur 
sprays.  We  believe  that  some  combination  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  lime  is  at  present  the  most  effective  weapon 
to  use  against  the  San  Josd  scale.  It  is  a  spray  for 
dormant  trees,  and  should  be  used  before  the  leaves 
appear.  Prof.  Britton  tells  us  on  page  174  how  this 
wash  kills  the  insects,  and  this  information  shows  us 
how  the  spray  should  be  put  on.  Where  one  has  only 
a  few  trees  we  believe  the  simple  combination  of 
“liver  of  sulphur”  and  lime  is  best  to  use.  It  costs 
more  than  the  other  mixtures,  but  is  easy  to  mix  and 
easy  to  spray.  The  entomologists  will  give  us  cheap¬ 
er  and  better  mixtures  in  time,  for  they  are  experi¬ 
menting  with  all  sorts  of  substances.  We  think  that 
some  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur  will  come  about  as 
near  to  being  a  “cure-all”  as  the  wise  men  are  likely 
to  find. 

* 

Tiee  rich  man  who  endows  a  flourishing  college 
with  an  odd  million  or  two  may  do  much  for  educa¬ 
tion,  but  it  it  doubtful  whether  there  is  as  great  a  re¬ 
turn  for  the  money  invested  as  in  the  backwoods 
schoolhouse,  whose  scholars  feel  that  knowledge  is 
more  to  them  than  much  fine  gold.  A  friend  who  is 
interested  in  establishing  schools  among  the  south¬ 
ern  mountaineers  tells  of  a  boy  who  came  to  one  of 
these  schools  leading  a  half-grown  lamb.  On  being 
invited  in,  he  asked  the  teacher:  “Is  this  where  you 
sell  learning?”  Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he 
responded:  “I  want  you  to  take  this  lamb,  and  give 
me  a  lamb’s  worth  of  learning.”  It  is  in  the  face  of 
such  examples  that  we  realize  how  much  more  must 
yet  be  done,  for  popular  education.  The  boy  who 
would  sacrifice  his  lamb  on  the  altar  of  learning 
ought  to  be  given  more  than  a  living  chance.  If  the 
State  is  unable  to  supply  his  demands,  private  benevo¬ 
lence  should  see  that  his  hungry  mind  does  not  go 
unsatisfied. 

* 

A  friend  just  back  from  the  West  tells  great 
stories  of  the  rich  farm  lands  in  southern  Wisconsin. 
Here  are  tracts  of  land  which  the  early  settlers 
bought  at  $1.25  an  acre.  For  50  years  and  more  the 
land  has  supported  them  and  enabled  them  to  lay 
aside  a  competence.  Now  it  is  worth  $125  an  acre, 
with  the  value  measured  by  the  ability  of  the  soil  to 
produce  farm  crops.  What  other  form  of  property 
could  be  made  to  support  a  family,  lay  aside  a  bank 
account— all  out  of  its  original  resources— and  then 
after  50  years  be  worth  100  times  what  it  cost?  What 
can  do  this  beside  good  land?  Well,  what  the  western 
farmer  would  call  poor  land  will  come  about  as  close 
to  it  as  anything.  Such  rough,  hilly  land  as  Mr. 
Walker  describes  this  week  is  well  adapted  to  fruit 
grow’ng.  It  would  not  seem  attractive  to  a  western 
farmer,  with  its  stones  and  its  steep  hillsides,  yet  to 
those  who  know  how  to  handle  it  such  land  may  be 


made  to  produce  an  income  that  would  startle  a  west¬ 
ern  farmer.  When  a  man  takes  an  old  farm  which 
has  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation  by  others  and 
brings  it  back  to  profit  and  power  he  surely  does  as 
much  for  his  country  as  he  who  takes  rich  land  and 
maintains  its  fertility!  We  shall  print  during  the, 
season  statements  of  actual  returns  from  small  farms 
of  naturally  poor  soil.  They  will  show  what  horti¬ 
culture  will  enable  a  capable  and  lively  man  to  do. 

* 

On  page  146  we  referred  to  an  address  said  to  have 
been  delivered  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Webber,  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  seemed  hard 
to  believe  that  Dr.  Webber  would  make  such  ridicu¬ 
lous  statements  about  the  “ignorance”  of  farmers, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  have  him  stamp  them  as 
entirely  false.  He  writes  us  that  he  never  said  what 
the  reporter  put  in  his  mouth,  and  his  audience  can 
prove  it.  In  their  efforts  to  “boil  down”  the  reporters 
have  spoiled  many  a  man’s  reputation  for  common 
sense  or  honesty.  We  are  glad  to  set  Dr.  Webber 
right  before  our  readers. 

* 

Much  has  been  published  concerning  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  fumigation  for  orchard-tree  insect  pests.  The 
method  of  fumigating  young  and  bearing  fruit  trees 
of  various  species  by  the  use  of  tents  of  proper  size 
has  long  been  practiced  in  California,  Florida  and 
many  localities  in  Australasia,  at  times  with  very 
profitable  results.  However  valuable  it  may  be  for 
Citrus  and  other  high-priced  fruits  growing  on  low, 
compactly-headed  trees,  it  does  not  appear  practicable 
for  our  large  northern  orchard  trees.  Hydrocyanic 
gas  is  undoubtedly  of  value  in  treating  dormant  nur¬ 
sery  stock  for  scales  and  other  difficult  insects,  and 
its  use  for  ridding  glasshouse  structures  of  many  in¬ 
sect  pests  is  steadily  increasing,  but  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  to  breed  varieties  of  orchard  fruits  with 
more  compact  habit  than  those  now  grown  before 
orchard  gas  fumigation  can  be  profitably  used  in  the 
North.  The  steady  improvement  in  spraying  appli¬ 
ances  and  materials  offers  a  more  hopeful  means  of 

combating  insect  pests  at  the  present  time. 

* 

When  the  American  Apple  Consumers’  League  was 
organized  we  did  not  consider  the  chances  for  moral 
reform.  The  League  was  intended  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  for  apples,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  in¬ 
creased  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade  by  25  per  cent. 
We  have  no  statistics  to  show  how  the  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  apples  has  cut  down  the  demand  for  pat¬ 
ent  medicines  and  pills,  but  it  has  done  something 
along  this  line.  As  a  practical  temperance  argument 
the  apple  is  coming  to  the  front.  Some  months  ago 
we  asked  if  anyone  could  tell  of  a  heavy  drinker  of 
liquor  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  hearty  eater  of 
apples.  We  feel  very  sure  that  the  two  habits  do  not 
go  together.  Among  other  responses  to  this  question 
we  have  the  following  statement.  A  man  quite  wide¬ 
ly  known  was  a  heavy  drinker.  He  realized  that  he 
was  going  too  far  and  made  an  effort  to  stop.  Drink¬ 
ing  men  know  what  this  means  after  years  of  indul¬ 
gence.  This  man  read  the  statement  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y. 
about  apples  and  the  drink  habit,  and  began  to  eat 
apples — an  average  of  five  good  ones  a  day.  He  tells 
us  that  he  lost  all  craving  for  the  liquor,  and  now 
does  not  care  for  it,  while  he  keeps  up  the  apple  eat¬ 
ing.  We  give  this  actual  case.  It  tallies  with  our 
own  observation  among  drinking  men,  and  gives  an¬ 
other  good  reason  why  the  apple-eating  habit  ought 
to  spread. 

* 

We  have  been  told  by  good  farmers  that  some  years 
ago  in  parts  of  western  New  York  the  Baldwin  apple 
was  not  considered  fit  for  home  eating.  It  was  sold, 
but  for  their  own  use  farmers  seldom  put  it  in  the 
cellar.  At  that  time  the  Baldwin  trees  did  not  thrive 
as  they  should.  The  leaves  dropped  early,  and  while 
the  fruit  was  fair  and  of  good  size  it  lacked  quality. 
Then  the  farmers  began  to  spray  thoroughly  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  At  first  many  of  them  doubted 
the  value  of  it,  but  they  kept  it  up.  They  noticed 
among  other  things  that  the  leaves  on  the  Baldwins 
hung  on  later — stuck  to  the  tree  until  frost  ended 
them.  Then  the  flavor  of  Baldwin  improved,  until 
now  it  ranks  with  Northern  Spy  as  a  home  variety. 
Naturally  the  credit  for  this  improvement  is  given  to 
the  Bordeaux  because  it  enabled  the  trees  to  hold 
their  foliage  longer  through  the  Fall.  What  connec¬ 
tion  can  there  be  between  good  foliage  and  quality? 
Everything!  The  starch,  sugars  and  similar  foods 
are  all  manufactured  in  the  green  leaves,  and  there 
will  be  more  or  less  of  them  as  the  foliage  is  full  or 
thin.  Experiments  have  been  made  in  Vermont  with 
Sugar  maples  which  clearly  prove  this.  In  years 
when  the  Forest  worm  cuts  off  the  leaves  the  sap  of 
the  following  season  always  carries  less  sugar.  Trees 
with  an  average  large  leaf  area  gave  a  sap  containing 
4V2  per  cent  of  sugar,  while  trees  with  small  leaf  area 
gave  sap  with  but  little  over  two  per  cent.  The  foliage 
of  our  orchard  trees  must  be  kept  green  and  thrifty 
if  we  expect  good-quality  fruit. 


You  have  already  discovered  something  unusual  in 
this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  do  not  indulge  often 
in  special  numbers.  We  prefer  to  give  52  issues  oi 
strong  varied  matter,  following  the  seasons  through. 
Seven  years  ago,  however,  we  originated  the  special 
Horticultural  Number,  reviewing  the  horticultural 
catalogues  and  devoting  the  remainder  of  the  paper 
to  kindred  subjects.  The  first  of  these  special  issues 
had  16  pages;  this  one  has  36.  If  you  compare  this 
number  with  the  former  special  issues  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  development  and  improvement.  While 
to  the  casual  observer  the  handsome  cover  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  feature,  the  wealth  of  information 
and  illustrations  within  will  appeal  most  strongly  to 
the  practical  man  who  makes  a  business  of  his  farm 
work.  In  planning  for  36  pages  we  thought  to  pro¬ 
vide  amply  for  advertising  as  well  as  editorial  space, 
but  even  at  this  we  were  unable  to  find  room  for  all. 
We  are  familiar  with  the  standing  of  every  advertiser 
in  the  paper.  They  are,  as  far  as  we  can  know,  reli¬ 
able  and  responsible  and  will  give  a  full  dollar’s 
worth  in  return  for  every  dollar  sent  them.  When  you 
write  any  of  them  mention  this  special  number  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  We  have  spared  no  labor  and  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  make  this  number  worthy  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  country,  and  we  feel  that  you, 
as  subscribers  and  advertisers,  must  share  in  the 
pride  that  every  man  connected  with  horticulture 
must  feel  in  a  publication  that  does  justice  and  credit 
to  his  profession. 

* 

Farmers  are  calling  for  something  better  than 
Bordeaux  Mixture  as  a  remedy  for  plant  diseases. 
They  also  want  a  better  poison  than  Paris-green. 
While  the  scientists  say  publicly  that  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  is  the  best  fungicide  we  are  likely  to  get,  they 
are,  we  feel  sure,  working  hard  at  several  combina¬ 
tions.  They  want  to  help  us,  and  they  are  wise  not  to 
say  too  much  about  their  work  until  they  are  sure  of 
something.  In  the  meantime  it  is  true  that  some 
failures  with  Bordeaux  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
mixture  was  not  properly  made.  We  shall  print  soon 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  clearest  statement  about 
the  making  Bordeaux  Mixture  that  has  ever  been 
put  on  paper. 

* 

Of  all  the  misleading  yarns  likely  to  be  dissemi¬ 
nated  by  irrepressible  tree  agents  during  the  coming 
Spring  campaign  the  claim  that  the  severe  cold  of 
the  past  three  months  has  killed  out  the  San  Jose 
scale  will  prove  most  dangerous.  It  has  come  to  our 
knowledge  that  this  statement  is  being  made  with  in¬ 
creasing  frequency.  There  is  no  truth  in  it.  This 
scale  is  native  to  North  China,  where  the  Winters  are 
as  cold  as  we  are  ever  likely  to  have  them,  and  is 
fortified  by  nature  to  withstand,  in  its  dormant 
stage,  the  most  extreme  temperatures  endurable  by 
the  trees  on  which  it  lives.  If  a  twig  or  branch  is 
killed  by  frost  all  scales  fixed  on  that  portion  will 
quickly  die,  as  they  cannot  change  their  position,  and 
are  dependent  on  the  moisture  of  living  bark  for  their 
existence,  but  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  show  that 
the  scales  can  be  killed  by  any  degree  of  cold  that 
spares  the  tissues  of  the  plants  on  which  they  feed. 
If  the  tree  lives  the  scale  will  probably  pull  through. 
It  is  easier  to  “freeze  out”  an  inaccurate  tree  agent 
than  this  almost  frost-proof  scale. 


BREVITIES. 

Egyptian  cotton  can  be  grown  in  Arizona. 

An  improved  turnip  may  have  “blood”  in  it. 

Read  the  article  on  root  aphis  and  peach  trees— page  189. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  will  show  some  of  his  crow-bar 
hole  trees  next  week. 

How  could  you  make  the  directions  for  planting  the 
rose  clearer?  Page  190. 

Mr.  Barton  prints  a  whole  volume  on  starting  early 
plants  in  less  than  a  page. 

Who  would  think  there  are  so  many  ways  of  putting 
tar  on  seed  corn— page  179? 

Be  sure  the  little  folks  learn  how  to  graft  this  year. 
Let  them  try  their  hand  on  a  few  trees. 

Liver  of  sulphur  knocks  out  the  San  Jose  scale.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  scale  is  not  a  liver  in  sulphur. 

If  you  think  the  lime  and  sulphur  wash  has  no  teeth 
to  bite  the  scales,  put  a  little  of.it  on  your  own  skin! 

Water-glass  for  eggs— it  will  not  make  a  rotten  egg 
fresh.  It  holds  the  eggs  as  they  are  when  put  into  the 
solution. 

Among  others,  the  busy  bee  will  refuse  to  vote  for  an¬ 
other  term  of  Jack  Frost.  Listen  to  a  beekeeper  of  35 
years’  experience:  “So  far  losses  are  over  75  per  cent; 
starvation  with  honey  or  sugar  syrup  in  the  hive,  the  in¬ 
tense  cold  prevented  moving  to  get  it.” 

Whale-oil  soap  is  not  a  remedy  for  plant  diseases  ex¬ 
cept  injuries  caused  by  scales,  aphids  or  other  sucking 
soft-bodied  insects.  It  is  a  handy  and  reliable  remedy 
for  San  Jos6  and  other  scales  when  thoroughly  sprayed 
over  the  dormant  trees  in  a  solution  of  two  pounds  soap 
to  each  gallon  of  hot  water.  For  aphids  and  insects  on 
plants  during  growth  use  a  spraying  solution  of  two  to 
four  ounces  soap  to  the  gallon  of  water.  It  is  of  little 
use  in  fungus  diseases,  though  the  two-pound-to-the- 
gallon  solution  is  probably  caustic  enough  to  kill  some 
disease  spores  on  dormant  trees. 
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Extra  Pine  Imported 

56»Piece  China 
TEA  SET 

FREE 


with  an  order  for  25  lbs.  of 
New  Crop  60c  ,  70c.  or  80c. 
Tea,  or25  lbs.  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Baking  Powder,45c.  alb. 
or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  Baking  Powder,  or  60 
lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee,  33c.  a  lb. 
or502-oz.  bottles  ofpuroex- 
tracts.Vanilla.  Lemon,  etc., 
25c  a  bottle  or  25  1-lb.  cansor 
Spice,  any  kind,  absolutely 
pure, 60c  a  can. 

For  prompt  attention, 
address  Mr.  J,  J,I»„  care  of 

Great  American  Tea  Co. 

Box  289, 

31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


KNOTLESS 
LINE  HOOK 

Any  sized  line  se¬ 
curely  fastened  In¬ 
stantly.  Simplest  device  and 
most  reliable.  Great  seller.  Pre¬ 
paid  to  any  address,  25c  pair. 

W.M,  Simmons, !%«?!!“  Pittsburg, Pa 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Oar  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FKRRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

WATER  TANKS 

made  or 


ABE  THE 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 

SAW  MILLS 

The  DeLoach  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  Mill 

with  1  h.  p.  cuts  2000  feet  per  day.  All  sizes.  Shingle 
Mills,  Planers,  Trimmers,  Corn  and  Huhr  Mills, 
Water  Wheels,  Lath  Mills  etc.  Fine  catalog  fraa 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFC.  CO.. 

Box  900,  ATLANTA,  CA. 

EWMaet  us  at  St.  Louis. 


use. 


Implement  Prices 

Guaranteed  tools — the  kind  you  like  to 

Don’t  pay  double  prices,  when 
a  postal  will  bring  you  our  free 
Implement  Catalogue  No. 

145,  just  off  the  press, 
completely  illustrating 
and  describing  all  the 

new  and  approved  /mi  m  , ,  „ 

tools  for  1904.  I  we" 

We  sell  only  re-  JR  tested  im- 

plements, 
each  one  de¬ 
signed  for  a 
certain  use 
and  guaran- 
teed  to  do 
what  it  is  in¬ 
tended  for,  as  well  or 
better  than  any  other 
similar  make.  Every 
implement  selected 
and  approved  by  Mr. 
F.  L.  Shaw,  for  eleven 
__  years  Manager  of  D. 
M. Osborn  Implement  Com- 
\  pany,  now  Supt.  of  ever¬ 
growing  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Division.  Mr.  Shaw 
believes  that  quality  is  more 
important  than  price  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  catalogue  No.  145.  has 
been  careful  to  select  only  the 
finest  and  best  tool  of  each  kind. 
The  leading  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
make  our  goods:  some  we  make  ourselves.  Our 
implements  are  in  use  everywhere,  satisfying 
others,  and  we  know  they 
will  sat- 
i  s  f  y 
you. 

Write 
at  one, 
for  our 
free  cat¬ 
alogue  No.  145,  it 
illustrates,  describes 
and  prices  almost  every 
kind  of  a  farm  tool  or 
implement  known,  from  the  Midget  60c.  corn 
sneller  to  the  well-known  Banner  Disc  Harrow, 
we  have  steel  beam  plows  as  low  as  $8.30,  culti¬ 
vators  for  $9.25,  corn  sheller  for 
$4. 10,  harrows  at  $8.75,  gas  en- 


Hay 
Tools 
All 

Kinds. 


Metal 

Wheels. 

Write 

for 

Price. 
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gines  $74.50.  all 
honestly  made,  cor¬ 
rect  in  design  and 
guaranteed  to  please. 
,  ,  —  Let  us  send  you  a 

catalogue  and  you  can  see  for  yourself.  You  can 
iook  over  the  entire  lines,  compare  our  prices  and 
?®e  l0>'  yourself  that  we  can  save  you  anywhere 
frliHv.  t0  40  per  cen,-:  catalogue  also  gives 
ireignt  rates,  explains  our  ship  on  approval  plan, 
contains  order  blanks  and  gives  much  desirable 
mrormation.  The  spring  edition  is  now  ready. 
Ask  for  Implement  catalogue  No.  145.  Address 

Montgomery  Ward  ^  Co. 

**  World  s  Headquarters  for  Everything. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts. 

—  Chicago  — 
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to  market  Gardeners  and  Others 

«* 

Since  commercial  fertilizers  were  introduced  in  the  market 

garden  sections  of  this  country,  particularly  about  Boston, 

city  manure  has  dropped  in  price  from  $8.00  a  cord  to 

practically  nothing, —  many  farmers  now  getting  it  for  the 

hauling.  The  advanced  market  gardener,  however,  uses 

only  what  manure  is  produced  on  the  farny  and  for  the 

remainder  of  his  plant  food  uses  concentrated  fertilizers. 

He  buys  fertilizer  for  his  crops  as  he  buys  grain  for  his 

horses, —  both  being  concentrated  foods  which  can  be 

bought  cheaper  than  they  can  be  produced  or  hauled  a  long 

distance.  Bradley’s  fertilizers  were  introduced  to  market 

gardeners  and  farmers  forty-three  years  ago,  and  have  kept 

the  lead  ever  since  in  quality  and  quantity  sold. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Ham,  a  market  gardener  of  Burlington,  Mass.,  writes: 

“ I  have  an  asparagus  bed  of  one  and  one-half  acres  which  has 
not  been  dressed  with  stable  manure  for  the  past  seven  years. 

I  apply  every  spring  a  ton  of  Bradley’s  Fertilizer  and  nothing 
else,  —  and  average  to  cut  $500.00  worth  of  asparagus  yearly 
from  this  bed,  having  cut  as  high  as  $90.00  worth  in  one  week.” 

Why  Experiment,,  when  Bradley’s  Fertilizers 
Produce  Crops  Like  This? 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER.  WORKS 
American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


92  State  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


HENCH’S  Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling 
Cultivator 

Parallel  beam  movement, 
pivoted  axle,  with  lat¬ 
eral  beam  movement 
in  connection  with  the 
movable  spindle., 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Lateral 
beam  movement  oper¬ 
ated  also  by  hand 
lever.  Centre  lever 
_  .  —  H  m  for  spreading  and 

order  a  closing  shovel  gangs. 

,  ,  .  »nd  •  The  most  complete 

introduce  them  for  next  icaaon.  cultivator  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  baring  every  possible  movement  or  the  shovel  gangs 

The  HENCH  &  DR0MG0LD  CO.  Mfrs.  York,  Pa.' 


THE  YORK 

Improved  Weeder 

The  flexibility  of  the  teeth  is  the  important  point  in  a 
weeder.  The  York  Improved  YV  eedcr  has  teeth  of  | 
HQiiurc  spring  steel  with  round  points.  These  teeth 
have  great  flexibility,  and  being  narrow  in  the  body  they 
do  not  whip  or  bruise  the  growing  plants  as  flat  teeth  do. 
This  style  also  allows  more  clearance  and  prevents  clog¬ 
ging.  Our  square  teeth 
do  not  break.  The  frame 
is  made  of  stroug  flexi¬ 
ble  angle  steel,  and  han-  I 
dies  and  shafts  are  adj  ust- 
able.  Send  for  free  circular.  ‘ 
The  Spangler  Com  Planters 
aud  Grain  Drills  are  the  best  I 


SPANGI.EK 
MEG.  CO., 
501  Queen  St., 
York,  Pa. 


CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

For  Largo  Hay  Crops 

Clark's  Reversible 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new-cut  forest. 
His  Double  -  Action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  the  land  true, 
moves  18,000  tons  of  earth  amt 
cuts  :to  acres  per  day.  His  Re¬ 
versible  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  fur. 
row  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in.  wide. 
All  of  these  machines  will  kW 
witch-grass, wild  mustard,  char- 
loci',  hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  ihUtle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  tor  circulars. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co, 

Hlggamim,  Coon.,  U.S.A- 


March  5 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

GRINDSTONE  OF  FATE. 

One  day  when,  I,  a  boy,  bewailed  the 
wealth  to  me  denied, 

I  recollect  my  Uncle  Hiram  taking  me 
aside 

To  chide  me  for  my  petulance  and  whisper 
in  my  ear 

A  bit  of  homespun  logic  and  some  facts 
designed  to  cheer. 

"My  boy,”  he  said,  “in  after  years  you'll 
recognize  that  strife, 

Unceasing  toil  and  poverty  equip  one  best 
for  life; 

For  men,  like  tools,  don’t  get  an  edge  or. 

things  as  smooth  as  wax. 

It's  just  the  grindstone’s  roughness,  lad, 
that  sharpens  up  the  ax. 

"’Twas  Lincoln’s  task  of  splitting  rails, 
his  buffeting  by  fate 

In  early  life  that  made  him  fit  to  steer  the 
ship  of  state. 

A  towpath  life  proved  Garfield’s  steel,  a 
tanyard’s  pleasure  scant 
And  weary  round  of  work  brought  out  the 
best  there  was  in  Grant. 

Is  each  had  held  within  his  mouth,  when 
born,  a  silver  spoon, 

And  had  not  been  so  ground  by  fate  the 
whole  of  life’s  forenoon, 

Their  brains  that  keenness  would  have 
lacked  to  probe  prosaic  facts— 

It’s  just  the  grindstone’s  roughness,  lad, 
that  sharpens  up  the  ax. 

"If  things  went  always  smooth  with  you,” 
my  Uncle  Hiram  vowed, 

“You’d  go  through  life  unknown  and  un¬ 
distinguished  from  the  crowd. 

More  apt  than  not,  while  rasping  want  and 
grinding  work,  I’ve  found. 

Will  sEar'pen  wits  that  steps  may  cleave 
to  fortune's  higher  ground. 

The  wearing  stones  of  fate  that  seem  your 
progress  to  retard 

You’ll  some  day  bless  and  thank  the  world 
for  bearing  down  so  hard. 

The  grit  that  puts  an  edge  on  is  just  what 
success  exacts— 

It’s  just  the  grindstone’s  roughness,  lad, 
that  sharpens  up  the  ax!” 

—Success. 

* 

Linen  nub  crash  is  the  materia]  used 
for  some  smart  new  wash  stocks,  the 
goods  being  flecked  or  "nubbed”  with 
white.  These  stocks  have  tabs  crossed 
like  an  Ascot  in  front,  finished  at  the 
end  with  a  linen  ornament  and  a  cluster 
of  tassels.  These  tassels  and  ornaments 
are  of  a  contrasting  color,  red  on  white, 

blue  on  green,  tan  on  green. 

* 

A  nice  fruit  butter  that  will  give  va¬ 
riety  at  this  season,  can  be  made  by 
combining  dried  apricots  with  apples. 
The  apricots  should  be  soaked  over 
night_and  then  cooked  until  tender  be¬ 
fore  the  apples,  peeled  and  sliced,  are 
added.  The  sugar  is  added  after  the 
fruits  have  cooked  smooth.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  apricots  used  is  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  taste.  This  is  a  good  way  to  make 
use  of  apples  that  are  beginning  to 
speck. 

* 

Cotton  at  18  cents  a  pound  sounds 
like  a  very  high  price,  but  we  recently 
saw  beautiful  cotton  dress  goods  whose 
raw  material  cost  80  cents  a  pound,  ac¬ 
cording  to  those  selling  it.  The  staple 
is  said  to  grow  on  an  island  near  Cuba, 
and  possesses  extraordinary  strength 
and  luster.  The  material  made  from  it 
looked  like  silk  with  a  crape  finish,  and 
showed  a  great  variety  of  delicate  col¬ 
ors;  it  cost  37%  cents  to  $1  a  yard. 

* 

With  all  the  improvements  in  modern 
manufactures,  there  is  one  process  at 
least  in  which  we  must  recognize  the 
superiority  of  our  ancestors,  and  that  is 
the  bleaching  of  linen.  Modern  hurry- 
up  methods  of  chemical  bleaching  give 
a  beautifully  white  fabric,  but  not  one 
that  wears.  Many  a  woman  who  buys 
table  linen  for  family  use  sighs  for  the 
old-style  fabrics  that  descended  from 
one  generation  to  another.  It  is  in 
recognition  of  this  that  some  of  the 
more  expensive  linens  offered  by  good 
shops  are  specially  advertised  as  “old 
bleach”  linen;  that  is,  a  fabric  whitened 


by  sunlight  and  shower  out  on  the  green 
turf.  Huckaback  toweling  of  old-bleach 
linen  begins  at  35  cents  a  yard,  going  up 
to  $1.10;  hemmed  towels  of  the  same 
cost  25  cents  each;  hemstitched,  50  cents 
to  $1.75.  Hemstitched  old-bleach  towels 
with  border  of  hand-drawn  work  cost 
from  $1.75  to  $5.25  each;  old-bleach  bed 
sets,  consisting  of  sheets,  pillow  cases 
and  bolster  case,  with  hand-drawn  work 
and  hemstitching,  cost  $31  to  $40  a  set. 
The  old  bleach  table  linens  are  propor¬ 
tionately  expensive. 

* 

The  higher  education  does  not  always 
imply  domestic  ability,  as  displayed  by 
an  incident  recorded  in  the  Youth’s 
Companion:  In  a  coeducational  college 
near  Chicago  the  senior  class  recently 
decided  to  give  an  old-fashioned  “soci¬ 
able”  for  which  the  girls  of  the  class 
should  provide  the  supper.  To  two  of 
them  was  assigned  the  task  of  bringing 
doughnuts  of  their  own  manufacture. 
For  several  days  they  went  about  with 
puckered  foreheads,  evidently  wrestling 
with  some  mighty  problem.  Their  study, 
which  had  been  a  haven  of  peace,  re¬ 
sounded  through  long  evenings  with  ar¬ 
gument  and  expostulation.  At  last, 
when  their  relations  were  somewhat 
strained;  they  applied  to  a  court  of  ar¬ 
bitration  to  settle  their  differences.  Mrs. 
Smith,  wife  of  one  of  the  professors, 
was  taken  into  their  confidence. 

“Mrs.  Smith,”  begged  one  of  them, 
"won’t  you  settle  a  dispute  for  us?  It’s 
about  doughnuts,  and  1  can’t  convince 
Anna  that  I’m  right.  She  thinks  they 
ought  to  be  fried  in  milk!” 

“And  what  would  you  do  with  them?” 

"Why,  I  know  just  what  to  do.  I’ve 
been  in  the  kitchen  and  seen  Imogene 
cook  them.  You  fry  them  in  water,  of 
course,  in  a  whole  kettleful.” 

* 

One  of  our  friends,  describing  a 
Grange  meeting,  says  of  the  audience: 
"No  one  face  but  what  bore  witness  to 
an  inward  contentment,  that  can  make 
a  positively  plain  person  good  to  look 
upon.”  Walking  through  a  crowd  in  the 
city  recently,  one  of  our  friends  exclaim¬ 


ed:  "Oh  dear,  why  are  all  these  people 
so  objectionably  homely?”  Analyzing 
their  faces,  we  decided  that  their  appar¬ 
ent  ill  looks  wrere  really  the  result  of  ex¬ 
pression  rather  than  features;  they  wTere 
all  either  vacant,  or  discontented  faces. 
Outward  appearance  did  not  show  one 
happy  or  contented  face  among  them.  It 
was  not  the  “divine  discontent”  that 
leads  to  nobler  things,  but  the  petty  ill- 
nature,  the  “fretchedness,”  as  old-coun¬ 
try  people  express  it,  that  adds  so  much 
to  the  discomfort  of  life.  What  a  sad 
thing  it  is  to  give  so  large  a  part  of  one’s 
life  to  “envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and  all 
uncharitableness,”  that  the  features  are 
permanently  molded  to  their  expression': 
Even  where  there  is  no  active  indul¬ 
gence  in  ill  temper,  how  often  we  meet 
good  and  worthy  people  whose  voice  and 
expression  are  so  dolorous  that  all  their 
good  qualities  are  obscured  by  it.  It  is 
very  easy  to  put  oneself  into  this  atti¬ 
tude;  prosperity  seems  more  disastrous 
to  some  characters  than  adversity  to 
others.  Anyone  can  find  excuse  enough 
for  sadness  in  this  workaday  world;  why 
not  use  equal  energy  in  searching  for 
gladness  that  may  be  passed  along  to 
others?  What  a  world  of  admonition 
there  is  in  the  epitaph  over  the  grave  of 
an  old  New  England  woman,  herself  un¬ 
known,  save  as  thus  recorded:  “She 
was  so  pleasant.” 

Two  Connecticut  Recipes. 

Corn  Chowder. — Pare  and  slice  thin 
onions  enough  to  make  a  pint;  boil  one 
hour;  to  this  add  one-half  pint  potatoes 
cut  small,  boil  10  minutes  longer.  Fry 
brown  a  slice  of  fat  salt  pork  cut  small 
and  add  fat  and  all,  then  a  pint  of  ten¬ 
der  sweet  corn  (canned  corn  is  all 
right).  Boil  10  minutes  longer;  the 
whole  of  this  now  should  be  two  quarts 
or  more;  this  is  the  best  time  to  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Add  one  pint  of 
milk  and  a  cupful  of  cream  or  a  piece 
of  butter  as  large  as  an  egg  if  cream  is 
not  plentiful.  Do  not  let  cream  boil; 
serve  very  hot.  This  makes  a  nice  Win¬ 
ter  supper  dish. 

Buckwheat  flour  makes  nice  griddle 
cakes  made  the  same  as  with  white 
flour,  only  make  the  batter  a  little 
thicker.  For  a  pint  of  buckwheat  flour 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white  flour. 
I  use  a  teaspoonful  of  molasses,  which 
helps  make  them  a  good  brown.  I  have 
found  a  rule  for  soda  which  after  much 
practice  I  think  reliable.  Use  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  soda  to  a  pint  of  sour 
milk  or  buttermilk,  and  if  it  foams  at 
once  add  milk.  If  it  does  not  foam  in 
one  minute  add  soda.  With  a  little 
practice  I  am  sure  even  a  young  cook 
will  find  this  reliable.  o.  e.  b. 


For  Breakfast 

Luncheon 

or  Tea 

A  few  small  biscuits  easily  made  with 
Royal  Baking  Powder.  Make  them 
small — as  small  round  as  a  napkin  ring. 
Mix  and  bake  just  before  the  meal. 
Serve  hot. 

Nothing  better  for  a  light  dessert 
than  these  little  hot  biscuits  with  butter 
and  honey,  marmalade  or  jam. 

You  must  use  Royal  Baking  Powder 
to  get  them  right. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Good  lamp-chimneys 
one  make 

my  name  on  ’em  all. 

Macbeth. 


How  to  take  care  of  lamps,  including  the 
getting  of  right-shape  chimneys,  is  in  my 
Index ;  sent  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


AN  EASY  MARK 

FOR  THE 

STEVENS 


Spring  days  here,  and  we  feel 
again  the  thrill  of  new  life — the 
desire  to  take  a  gun  and  ‘‘get 
out  of  doors.” 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BOOK 

It  tells  all  about  the  “Stevens" — how  to 
care  for  it,  target  shooting,  hunting,  etc. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  OO. 
no  Main  Street 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

If  dealers  won't  supply,  we  sell  direct. 


nn  oil  r— Fine  Country  Homo  or  Florist’s  and 

Un  OnLL  Market  Gardener's  place  of  10  acres, 
ne  loam  soil,  modern  10  -  room  house,  elegant 
Tounds,  ample  outbuildings,  large  greenhouse,  fine 
ssortment  of  fruit,  pure  water,  good  markets,  tele¬ 
hone  in  house,  P.  O  and  electric  cars  about  1  mile, 
rice  and  right.  M.  T.  WILLIS,  Box  130,  Sandy 

rui  wnchincrton  County,  N.  Y. 


Furniture  Catalog  Free 


WAITRESS' 
COMPLETE^  ^ 


Buy  Wholesale 


KWiSl 

_  ElB 

DRESSES  &  BED 

Si  ]  W  ri  t  e  us  at 
once  for  our 
finely  illustrated  Fur¬ 
niture  Catalogue  No.  155,  con¬ 
taining  a  most  attractive  display 
of  everything  that  is  desirable 
in  modern  furniture.  Over  700 
pieces,  all  of  the 
latest  design,  nicely 
illustrated,  honestly 
described  and  priced 
at  our  famous  Fac¬ 
tory  to  you”  figures. 
Save  the  dealers’ 
profits  by  purchas¬ 
ing  direct.  « 

We  ship  on  ap¬ 
proval  if  desired. 
Full  particu¬ 
lars  in  cata¬ 
logue.  also 
freight  rates 
and  details  of  our 
plan  to  satisfy  you 
or  your  money 
back.  AskforFur- 
n  i  t  u  r  e  Catalogue 
No.  155. 


We  also 
Issue  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  high- 
grademahogany  furniture 
and  one  of  desks  and  office 
furniture.  Hither  free  to  those  Interested. 


Address 


lontgomery  Ward  ^  Co. 

years  World's  Headquarters  for  Everything 

A  \re*  Marh«tnn  anrl  V/ashin^ton  StS. 


1904 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  corset  cover  shown  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back  and  circular  basque 
portions.  The  back  is  tucked,  but  the 
fronts  are  plain  and  gathered  at  the 
waist  line,  where  they  are  finished  with 
circular  basque  portions.  Over  each  are 
arranged  three  circular  frills  that  give 
becoming  fullness  and  that  meet  at  the 


center  where  the  closing  is  made.  Neck 
and  arm’s-eye  edges  are  finished  with 
beading  threaded  with  ribbon.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  iy2  yard  36  inches  wide 
with  2 y2  yards  of  beading  and  8 y2  yards 
of  lace  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4636  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  sectional  petticoat  shown  is  used 
for  economy  in  laundering  as  several 
washable  flounces  can  be  used  with  one 
skirt,  or  the  same  upper  portion  can  be 
used  with  flounces  either  walking 
length  or  with  train.  The  petticoat  con¬ 
sists  of  skirt,  flounce  and  band.  The 
skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores  and  is  without 
fullness  at  the  back.  The  placket  is 
made  at  the  left  front  seam  and  the  up- 


22  to  34  waist. 

per  edge  can  be  finished  with  a  belt  or 
cut  in  dip  outline  and  under-faced  as 
preferred.  Both  the  band  and  the 
flounce  are  circular,  the  former  slightly, 
the  latter  generously,  and  at  the  edge 
of  the  flounce  is  a  narrow  gathered  frill. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  for  skirt  2*4  yards 
21  inches  wide  or  1  y2  yard  36  inches 
wide;  for  flounce  and  band,  6 y2  yards 
21  inches  wide,  or  3%  yards  36  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  No.  4635  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  '30,  32  and  34- 
inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


How  Did  You  Build  Your  Sink  ? 

The  following  question  is  from  a 
Michigan  reader.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  comfort  of  the  home, 
and  we  would  like  any  information  on 
the  subject  that  our  friends  can  send  us. 
This  has  been  a  test  Winter,  which  will 
showr  the  efficiency  of  a  sink  drain.  Cost 
of  putting  in  and  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  will  add  to  the  value  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion: 

I  should  like  to  hear  from  The  R.  N.-T. 
readers  who  have  a  convenient  kitchen 
with  sink  for  washing  dishes  and  one  for 
hands,  with  drain  to  carry  off  the  water 
to  a  cesspool  that  cannot  freeze  in  Winter, 
and  can  be  cleaned  out  when  needed.  How 
was  it  built?  Suggestions  are  also  asked 
for  convenient  cupboards  and  kitchen  that 
will  save  steps  for  a  woman  who  has  hired 
men  to  cook  for. 

MICHIGAN  RURAL  READER. 


Household  Congress. 

To  Clean  Flatirons. — Pour  a  little 
coal  oil  on  an  old  newspaper  and  rub 
the  hot  iron  over  it  until  it  is  perfectly 
free  from  rust,  smoke  or  other  foreign 
substances;  then  wipe  the  tops  and 
sides  of  the  irons  thoroughly  and  your 
work  will  be  changed  from  drudgery  to 
a  pleasure.  leak  n.  kettering. 

A  Good  Way  to  Cook  Apples. — But¬ 
ter  a  deep  tin  pan,  cover  the  bottom 
with  a  layer  of  pared  and  quartered  ap¬ 
ples.  In  another  dish  beat  an  egg  well, 
put  in  enough  sugar  to  sweeten  the  ap¬ 
ples,  add  a  little  water,  thicken  with 
powdered  bread  crumbs,  flavor  highly 
with  lemon.  Pour  this  mixture  over  ap¬ 
ples  and  bake  until  the  appies  are  done, 
which  will  take  about  20  minutes  in  a 
hot  oven.  MRS.  h.  l.  m. 

Tennessee. 

German  Honey  Cakes. — Eight  cup¬ 
fuls  sugar,  two  cupfuls  honey,  four  cup¬ 
fuls  milk,  one  pound  almonds,  one 
pound  English  walnuts,  three  cents’ 
worth  each  of  candied  lemon  and  orange 
peel,  five  cents’  worth  citron,  cut  fine, 
two  large  tablespoon  fills  soda,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  ground  cloves,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  ground  cinnamon.  Put  the  milk, 
sugar  and  honey  on  the  stove  to  boil  15 
minutes,  skim  off  the  scum  and.  remove 
from  the  stove.  Put  in  the  nuts,  spices 
and  candied  fruits.  Stir  in  as  much 
flour  as  can  be  done  with  a  spoon.  Set 
away  to  cool,  then  mix  in  the  soda. 
Cover  and  let  stand  over  night,  or  a  few 
days  if  possible.  Then  stir  in  enough 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  roll  out  a 
little  thicker  than  for  ordinary  cookies 
and  cut  in  fancy  shapes.  Will  keep  for 
months;  in  fact,  they  are  not  good  until 
they  have  been  made  a  few  weeks  at 

least.  MABEL  PEELE. 

South  Carolina. 

What  Shall  We 
Have  for  Dessert? 

This  question  arises  in  the  family 
every  day.  Let  us  answer  it  to-day.  Try 

Jell-O, 

a  delicious  and  healthful  dessert.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  two  minutes.  No  boiling!  no  I 
baking!  add  boiling  water  and  set  to 
cool.  Flavors: — Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry.  Get  a  package 
at  your  grocers  to-day.  io  cts. 
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Direct  from  our  own  factory 

At  Factory  Prices 

A  full  line  in  steel  or  cast 
iron.  Wo  save  you 
from  85.00  to  *40.00 
and  ship  Freight 
Prepaid  ou 

360 

Days  Approval. 

All  blacked  and  polished. 
All  ranges  and  cook 
stoves  are  equipped  with 
ou  r  patent  oven  thermom¬ 
eter,  which  makes  bak- 
.1  oaay.  SV.  aro  MANUFACTURERS,  not  mail  order  dealers. 

\  Send  postal  for  special  proposition  and  catalogue  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


90  Styles 


Ask  for 
catalogue 
of  Baby 
Cabs. 


Prices  ran 
to 


ingfrom  $2  80 
36  00.  Better 
quality  or  more 
attractive  cabs 
are  impossible 
We  can  please  all 
tastesandpurses. 
You  could  not 
buy  the  cab 
we  show  here  at 
retail  for  lessthan 
$5.00  to  $6.00. 
Our  Baby  Cab 
Catalogue  is  full 
of  such  bargains. 
Every  carriage 
nicely  illustra¬ 
ted  and  plainly, 
truthfully  de¬ 
scribed. 

Write  for  it 
to-day.  we 
senditgratis. 
Address  es 

Montgomery  W  ard  &*Co. 

32  years  World  s  Headquarters  for  Everything, 
Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts. 

~~  Chicago 
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To  some  men  shaving  is  a 
dreaded  task,  but  not  to  the 
men  who  use 

Williams’ 
Shaving  Soap 

Nothing  softens  like  the  thick 
creamy  lather  it  makes — nothing 
makes  shaving  so  easy  and  robs 
it  of  its  terrors. 

“Th©  only  Soap  fit  for  tho  face." 

Sold  Throughout  the  World. 

Want  to  try  it?  We  will  gladly  mail  yon  a 
trial  tablet  if  you  will  send  us  aScentstamp 
to  pay  postage,  and  mention  this  paper. 

THE  J.  B,  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 


A  Home  for  $600 

We  publish  a  booklet  telling  how  to  build  it  yourself 
without  architect  or  carpenter.  Also  two  other  houses  at 
$800  and  $1,200.  Complete  plans  and  specifications.  Every 
detail  of  construction  clearly  explained.  Also  tells  how  to 
furnish  6  rooms  complete  with  good  grade  furniture  for 
less  than  $200.  A  very  interesting  and  instructive  book. 
Will  be  packed  free  with  orders  if  requested  or  mailed  on 
receipt  of  three  2-cent  stamps.  60 

Address Adv.  Mgr.  Montgomery  Ward  £**  Co., 
Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago. 


MARKS’  artificial  LIMBS 

WITH  RUBBER  HANDS  AND  FEET 
The  Most  Comfortable,  Durable  and  Natural 

Although  a  man  may  lose  both  of 
hlB  logs,  lie  la  not  necessarily  helpless. 
Jly  using  artificial  legs  with  Marks' 
Patent  Rubber  Feet  ho  can  be  restored 
to  bis  usefulness. 

The  engraving  is  from  an  instan¬ 
taneous  photograph  of  a  man  ascend- 
lnga  laddor.  Ho  has  two  artificial  legs 
substituting  his  natural 
ones,  which  were  crushed 
by  a  railroad  accident 
and  amputated.  With 
his  rubber  feet  ho  can 
ascend  or  descend 
a  ladder,  balance 
h  1 111  so  1  f  on  the 
rungs,  and  have  his 
hands  at  liberty. 

He  can  work  at  a 
bench  and  earn  a 
good  day’s  wages. 

He  can  walk  and 
mingle  with  per¬ 
sons  without  be¬ 
traying  bis  loss; 

In  fact,  ho  Is  restored  to  his  former 
self  for  all  practical  ptirposos. 

With  the  old  method  of  complicated 
ankle-joints  thoso  results  could  not  be 
so  thoroughly  attained. 

Over  28.000  in  use,  scattered  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of 
these  have  been  supplied  with¬ 
out  presenting  themselves  to  us, 
by  sending  measurements  on 
our  1  Uustrated  measuring  sheet, 
which  anyone  can  easily  fill  out. 
Received  40  Highest  Awards 
'  Purchased  by  tho  U.  8.  Goverment  and  many  for¬ 
eign  govermonts.  A  treatise  of  500  pages  and  measur¬ 
ing  sheet  SENT  FREE. 

ik.  A.  MARKS, 

701  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

I  ADAM  w  A I  NIITQ  combine  the  shade  of  hard 
Jnlnli  YVHLIlU  I  0  maples  and  ornament  of 
magnolias.  Rapid  growers;  fruit  in  two  years  after 
transplanting;  hardy  In  any  climate,  Send  postal  for 
price  llBt  of  nut  and  fruit  trees  and  strawberry  plants. 

JOHN  S.  BARNHART,  Denton,  Md. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 

Sold  for  Cush 
or  on  Monthly 
Payments. 

$10  to  $20 

Saved. 

Freight 
paid  eatit 
ef  the 
MIhhIh 
Blppl 

River  and 
uorth  of 
the  Teu- 
netmee 
Line ; 
eq  ualized 
beyond. 

Your  Money  Rk- 
FUNDKII  AFTER  Six 
Montiib’  trial  if 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

Is  not  fiO  per  cent  better  than  othern.  My  superior  location  on 
Lake  Erie,  where  iron. steely  coal,  freights  and  Hktlled  lalx>r  are 
cheaper  and  beet,  enable*  me  to  furnish  a  TOP  NOTCH  Steel 
Range  at  a  clean  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  Send  for  free  catalogues 
ofalUtyles  andslzea,  with  or  without  reservoir,  for  city,  town 
orcouutrv  use. 

CHESTER  D  CLAPP.  612  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

*  (Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man.) 


Crimson  Rambler 

"Philadelphia” 

Pronounced  by  experts  to  be  “the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  Crimson  Climbing  Kose  in  existence.’’ 
It  is  u,  descendant  of  the  Old  Crimson  Kambler, 
but  far  finer  and  better  in  every  way. 

The  plants  arc  hardy  as  oaks  and  will  grow 
10  to  15  feet  in  a  season.  A  prodigious  bloomer, 
often  15,000  to  20,000  blossoms  on  a  single  plant 
by  actual  count.  The  effect  is  dazzling  and 
beautiful  beyond  description. 

For  making  Rose  arbors,  screens  or  hedges 
“Philadelphia”  is  unsurpassed.  For  training 
up  the  side  of  a  porch  it  Is  “ideal.”  We  are  the 
introducers  of  this  beautiful  rose,  and  now  have 
splendid  plants  in  all  sizes. 

PRICES 

Extra  Size  Field  Grown  Dormant  Plants. 

Before  shipping  these  wo  trim  them  back  to 
proper  size  for  planting. 

2  to  8  ft.  at  75c  each  6  for  $3.00,  express. 

8“  4  ”  “$1.00  “  5  “  4.00 

4“  6  “  “  1.60  “  6  “  6.00  “ 

Send  for  Special  Trices  In  large  quantities; 

also  our  New  Floral  Guide.  13C  pages,  telling  all 
about  Roses  and  400  other  choice  plants.  Free. 

THE  GONARD  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
Box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


“Growers  of  the  Seat  Hotel  in 
America." 


IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGES 


$13.00 
and  up 

Buy  direct  from  the  factory,  saving'  the  dealers’  profit.  We 
guarantee  the  Imperial  to  be  the  Best  Range  ever  made 
for  the  money.  Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Monthly  Payments. 

If  not  perfectly  satisfactory  after  six  months’ 
trial,  Imperial  Ranges  may  be  returned,  and  we 
will  refund  money  and  pay  freight  charges. 

We  manufacture  all  our  own  ranges  and  have 
done  so  for  twenty  years.  That’s  why  we  know 
they  are  good  and  can  guarantee  them.  Write  for 
complete  Catalog  of  all  styles  and  sizes.  Address 


IMPERIAL 

140  State  Street, 


RANGE  CO. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Bats,  Mice,  Weevil, 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  CO.,  108  Greenwich  St.  New  York 


Etc.  driven  and  permanently  kept  out  of 
granaries  and  stables  by  a  judicious  use  of  the 

Genuine  S.  P.  F.  Carbolineum 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green 
Catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 


ABE  THE  ONLY 


Sure  Protection. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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February  Flower  Notes. 

With  the  mercury  hovering  around 
zero  and  a  blizzard  raging  out  of  doors 
how  sweet  seem  the  flowers  in  our  win¬ 
dows.  I  imagined  great  things  when  I 
selected  the  primroses  from  one  of  last 
Fall’s  catalogues.  One  dozen  primroses, 
four  Chinese  (Sinensis  Fimbriata),  four 
Obconica  Grandiflora  and  four  of  the 
“baby”  Forbesi)  variety.  One  dozen 
Roman  hyacinths,  three  French  be¬ 
gonias  and  one  Otto  Hacker,  made  up 
my  little  list.  The  plants  came  one  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  and  I  potted  them  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning.  It  was  a  lovely  drizzly 
morning  and  I  was  quite  happy  and 
elated,  in  a  quiet  way,  over  my  new 
pets.  I  know  it  isn’t  a  good  thing  to  pet 
plants,  but  mine  always  seem  to  need 
petting.  The  “baby”  primroses  have 
done  the  best  of  the  lot,  having  been  in 
constant  bloom  all  Wintei — this  good 
old-fashioned  Winter  that  began  with 
us  November  17.  The  flowers  resemble 
forget-me-nots  in  form  and  size,  but  are 
lavender  tinted  instead  of  blue.  They 
are  very  charming  little  plants  and  earn 
their  board  right  along. 

The  Obconica  primroses  are  larger 
and  showier  and  also  very  satisfactory 
bloomers,  but  two  of  mine  had  a  setback 
and  are  practically  not  in  it  this  season. 
[Primula  obconica,  the  original  variety, 
is  a  beautiful  and  satisfactory  window 
plant,  but  beware  of  handling  the  flower 
stems.  The  stiff  hairs  with  which  they 
are  clothed  produce  in  many  persons 
nettle  stings  or  a  painful  eruption  like 
ivy  poisoning,  though  the  plant  itself  is 
not  poisonous.  The  improved  variety 
named  Obconica  Grandiflora  is  said, 
however,  to  be  free  from  this  objection. 

• — Eds.]  I  also  lost  two  of  the  Chinese 
variety.  The  two  remaining  plants  are 
slowly  and  shyly  coming  into  blossom. 
Both  are  white,  one  single  the  other 
double.  The  leaf  stems  are  so  brittle 
that  they  are  continually  getting 
snapped  off  which,  of  course,  retards  the 
growth  of  the  plant.  They  will  not 
stand  any  sunshine  and  the  sitting-room 
sometimes  gets  too  warm  for  them. 
They  also  require  care  in  watering  as 
their  blossom  crown  must  not  be  wet. 
However,  I  was  told  that  the  better  way 
is  to  pour  warm  water  into  the  saucers, 
treating  them  just  as  we  do  Calla  lilies, 
and  they  will  thank  you  heartily.  Given 
plenty  of  room  in  a  north  window 
with  an  even  temperature  of  about  60 
degrees  I  believe  they  would  outdo  their 
pictures.  I  have  seen  specimens  grown 
by  amateurs  that  were  very  lovely  in¬ 
deed.  During  the  Summer  the  plants 
must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  shady  place  and 
never  allowed  to  dry  out. 

One  pot  of  white  Roman  hyacinths  is 
in  blossom,  and  there  will  soon  be  many 
more.  These  are  not  hardy  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  but  force  readily  in  the  window, 
and  are  very  attractive.  I  very  foolish¬ 
ly  potted  a  good  many  hyacinths  that 
bloomed  in  the  house  last  Winter.  The 
spikes  are  small  and  ragged.  I  am  told 
to  make  three  or  four  incisions  in  each 
old  bulb,  plant  them  in  the  garden  in 
the  Spring  and  each  bulb  so  treated 
ought  to  raise  a  little  family.  When  two 
years  old  they  are  ready  for  window 
forcing. 

The  Otto  Hacker  Begonia  is  growing 
vigorously  and  the  leaves  are  very 
pretty.  One  of  the  three  French  Be¬ 
gonias  met  with  a  sad  accident  and  took 
French  leave,  so  to  speak.  The  two  re¬ 
maining  will  make  pretty  Summer 
plants.  Of  the  25  Gloxinias  raised  from 
seed  last  Spring  there  are  nine  left,  the 
same  sad  accident  having  befallen  them 
that  took  off  the  Begonia.  It  was  just 
a  little  shower  of  rain,  and  somebody 
thought  it  would  do  the  little  plants  a 
world  of  good,  and  so  set  them  out  in  a 
row  on  the  porch  and  they  were 
drowned.  The  Gloxinias  have  really 
been  very,  very  slow  in  their  efforts  to 
get  up  in  the  world.  Everyone  agrees 
with  me,  however,  when  I  show  them  a 
picture  cut  from  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  a  speci¬ 


men  plant  that  they  will  be  beautiful 
when  they  blossom. 

Pansy  seed  was  sown  February  7,  and 
May  7  we  ought  to  have  pansies  for  the 
breakfast  table.  I  am  going  to  have 
Japanese  morning  glories  this  year 


The  Shortest  W»r 

out  of  an  attack  of 


Rheumatism 


growing  over  the  porches  and  the  Doli- 
<  bos,  or  Hyacinth-bean,  that  proved  so 
satisfactory  last  season.  1  have  sent  for 
a  dozen  tuberose  bulbs,  having  been  re¬ 
minded  by  a  cousin  that  we  used  to  al¬ 
ways  have  tuberoses.  “Tuberoses!  Why 
we  haven’t  grown  any  for  years,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  and  straightway  resolved  to 
give  them  a  trial,  feeling  a  little  con¬ 
science-stricken  that  so  old  a  favorite 
should  have  been  crowded  out  and  for¬ 
gotten.  My  list  of  flower  seeds  consist¬ 
ed  of  old  favorites;  sweet  peas,  mignon¬ 
ette,  Coleus,  heliotrope,  pansy  and  cas¬ 
tor  bean.  The  Coleus  is  for  a  border 
around  the  geranium  bed.  I  have  a 
quantity  of  nasturtium  seed  saved  from 
our  own  plants,  and  also  Aster  seed. 
Asters  are  such  fine  flowers  to  cut  and 
give  away  to  one’s  friends,  and  retain 
their  beauty  for  so  many  days  after  be¬ 
ing  cut,  that  1  never  tire  of  singing  their 
praises.  c.  n.  ir. 


Possibilities  of  Waste  Space. 

“We  have  no  room  for  a  garden,”  is 
so  often  the  reason  given  for  buying 
stale  vegetables  instead  of  supplying  the 
table  with  fresh  ones  at  a  moment’s  no¬ 
tice,  that  I  submit  the  results  of  our 
success  with  a  border  garden.  A  space 
four  feet  wide,  85  feet  long,  borders  two 
sides  of  our  lawn.  Formerly  it  contain¬ 
ed  grapevines;  to-day  it  is  a  garden. 
Early  in  April  the  ground  was  spaded 
to  the  depth  of  12  or  14  inches,  the  soil 
being  thrown  ahead  of  the  spade.  Every 
few  feet  the  spade  was  laid  aside  and  a 
garden  rake  pulverized  the  lumps,  and 
drew  the  stones  and  rubbish  back  into 
the  trench,  thus  forming  an  under-drain 
when  finally  covered  with  the  prepared 
soil.  A  few  bushels  of  unleached  wood 
ashes  were  worked  in  when  the  spading 
was  finished,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  phosphate.  After  this  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  the  whole  border  was 
raked  over  every  day  until  the  weather 
was  mild  enough  for  planting.  Seeds 
were  selected  with  an  eye  to  the  orna¬ 
mental,  as  well  as  the  useful  qualities 
of  a  garden.  A  “centerpiece”  was  de¬ 
signed  in  the  corner  by  planting  sweet 
peas  and  nasturtiums  next  to  the  fence 
as  a  background.  In  front  were  tomato 
plants,  then  a  row  each  of  lettuce  and 
radishes.  Each  way  from  Hi  is  center- 
piece  were  spinach,  beets,  onions,  en¬ 
dive,  parsnips,  pieplant,  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers,  while  carrots,  salsify  and 
parsley  formed  the  borders  of  the  beds. 

Our  sweet  peas  were  several  inches 
high  May  1  with  the  nasturtiums  not 
far  behind.  The  severe  drought  in  May 
furnished  a  chance  for  experiments.  We 
were  too  enthusiastic  to  want  to  wait 
for  rain  before  planting  the  later  seeds, 
so  tiny  trenches  were  dug,  about  six 
inches  deep,  and  filled  with  water.  Then 
a  layer  of  dry  earth  was  scattered  in, 


=  Neuralgia 


la  to  us« 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 

Which  affords  not  only  sure  relief, 
but  a  prompt  cure.  If  aoothes, 
subdues,  and  ends  the  suffering. 

Pric*,  25c.  and  OOc. 


fiftV’T  -Auction  Sale  Catalogue  Giiim.IMstols 
UUV  I  Military  Goods  (Illustrated),  15c.,  mailed 
Gc.  Stamps.  £'.  BANNEKMAN, 579  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Rill'd!  Mail  Mai]y  new  routes  will  go  in  (his  year.  We 
dl  U I  Cl  I  VTlCfll  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  in  a  petition,  n  Ay  rnrp  to  first  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  DUA  rflLu  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH- 


ROSES!  ROSES! 

We  are  headquarters  for  strong  stocky  rose  bushes, 
grown  on  their  own  roots,  growing  many  thousands 
for  wholesale  trade,  as  wed  as  for  our  mail  order 
business,  we  do  not  grow  cheap  plants  at  any  price 
but  we  do  sell  good  plants  cheup. 


ROSES  POSTPAID— 5  Cents  Each. 

Our  catalogue  will  be  sent  free,  giving  prices  of  all 
best  kinds  except  new  varieties)  at  5  cents  each, 
your  choice  of  variety,  you  do  not  have  to  buy  a  col¬ 
lection  to  get  the  kind  you  want  at  this  price.  Cata¬ 
logue  also  gives  full  description  und  price  of  all  Can- 
nas, Carnations,  Begonlas.Chrysanthemums, Dahlias 
and  other  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants.  Prices 
from  5  cents  up,  and  also  many  burguin  collection 
that  will  surprise  you. 

\V.  R  GUAY,  Oakton,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


P/EONIES  AND  GLADIOLI 

GROFF'S  HYBRID  GLADIOLI,  all  stock  came  direct 
from  Groff,  1U0  for  $1.  Six  double, named  I’/FONIKS, 
all  colors,  $2.60.  Twelve  named  P/KON1 ES,  ten 
donblo  and  two  single,  all  colors,  $5.  Cash  with  order, 
please.  Over  100  varieties  named  Pseonies.  The  best 
in  the  world.  K.J.SHAYLOK,  . 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Hardy  Flowers  and  Ferns 

A  collection  of  15  varieties  of  hardy  plants  for  $1.00, 
If  you  mention  this  paper.  700  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
10c  to  $5  each.  Sena  for  catalogue.  NORTH  SHORE 
FERNERIES,  Growers  &  Importers,  Beverly,  Mass. 


ALUMS  FAIL  IN  A  DRY  TIMt: 
THE  5I0N  Of  THE  fISH  NEVER  FAILS 
IN  AWT  TIME. 

Remember  this  when  you  buy  Wet 
Weather  Clothing  and  look  for  the 
name  TOWER  on  the  buttons. 

This  sign  and  this  name  have  stood 
for  the  5EST  during  sixty-seven 
years  of  increasing  sales. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  write  for 
free  catalogue  of  black  or  yellow  water¬ 
proof  oiled  coats,  slickers,  suits,  hats,  and 
horse  goods  for  all  kinds  of  wet  work. 
A.  J.  TOWER  CO,  THE  <cQWEHs 

BOSTON.  MASS..  U.3. A.  .SIGN 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.. 

TORONTO.  CAN.  Mmited. 


“To  Err  is  Human”— 
Not  to  Err — Elgin. 

The  man  who  is  always 
right  on  time  is  the  man 
who  carries  the 


I 

I 


ELGIN  WATCH 


Every  Elgin  Watch  is  fully  guaranteed.  All  jewelers  have  Elgin  Watches. 
“ Timemakers  and  Timekeepers,”  an  illustrated  history  of  the  watch,  sent 
free  upon  request  to 


Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  ill. 


The  Brightest  Light. 

The  cleanest,  strongest,  steadiest, 
(made  on  the  cold  blast  principle,) 
the  one  which  does  not  leav*  you 
in  the  lurch  by  blowing  out,  comes  from 

Cold  Blast 

LANTERNS. 

They  are  the  most  convenient  lanterns 
made.  You  never  remove  t  he  globe  for  J 
filling,  trimming  or  lighting.  There  isj 
l  no  chance  for  accidents  with  them. I 
[Then  there’s  satisfaction  in  knowing! 
I  the  lantorn  you  carry  is  not  the  dim  f 
[  quivering,  smoking  kind.  Learn  how  1 
and  why  they  uro  bettor  than  otlierR  by 
writing  ns  tor  free  lantern  book.  You 
can  niako  your  choice  from  marny.  Then 
see  that  your  dealer  gets  it  for  you. 


DIETZ 


R.E.  DIETZ 
COMPANY, 

knight  8t., 

New  York. 


Established 

1840. 


—8000— 

Shirt  Waist  Suits 

Don’t  buy  your  spring  outfit  before  you  see  our 
Woman's  Spring  Catalogue.  It  contains  a  fine 
showing  of  everything  you  will  need  in  wearing 
apparel.  The  latest  and  most  fashionable  gar¬ 
ments  just  selected  by  our  New  York  buyers,  all 
priced  at  figures  far  lower 
than  you  can  buy  such 

excellent  goods  for  else-  g  r  w  ,  q 

where.  There  will  be  no  '  j  4o 

trouble  to  make  a  selec- 
tion-youwill  see  so  many 
nice  things  at  such 


reasonable  prices. 


This 

Fine 

Walk- 

intf 

Skirt 


For  this 
Hand¬ 
some 
Shirt 
Waist 
Suit. 


Our  Shirt  Waist 
Suits  range  inprice  from  95  cents  to  $1 8.50;  our 
Walking  Skirts  from  $1 .28  to  $7.50.  These  are 
reliable  goods  that  will  please— excellent  values  at 
the  price.  We  will  not  handle  worthless  shoddy. 

We  show  here  a  Walking  Skirt  for  $1 .65  made 
of  a  serviceable  Melton  in  dark  Oxford  gray.  It 
would  cost  you  $2.50  to  $3.00  elsewhere.  The 
Shirt  Waist  Suit  at  $2.48  is  made  of  fine  dress 
cambric,  pearl  gray  ground  with  hair  lines  of  blue 
— a  beauty  retailing  everywhere  at  $4.00  to  $6.00 
Send  today  for  Woman's  Spring  Cata¬ 
logue  No.  1  and  see  our  complete  line  of  similar 
bargains  at  prices  to  suit  all  tastes  and  purses.  07 

Montgomery  Ward  +  Co. 

32  years  World's  Headquarters  for  Everything. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts., 
I.  Chicago  — . 


If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFF’S  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

in  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  I  will  mail  my 
1904  illustrated  catalogue  in  which  I  offer  the  high¬ 
est  quality  which  can  be  secured  In  the  world  at 
prices  which  are  much  below  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  GLADIOLUS  SPECIALIST, 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Why  Don't  Farmers 

awaken  to  the  possibilities  of  Poultry  Keeping?  llow 
much  more  attractive  the  farm  would  be  for  many  a 
boy  or  girl  if  father  would  start  them  with  a  small 
flock  of  thoroughbred  liens,  a  good  poultry  paper,  and 
allow  them  to  keep  all  they  make  above  expenses. 
There’s  money  in  ileus,  but  grandfather’s  methods 
won’t  uncover  it.  Practical,  up-to-date  ways  and 
means  must  be  adopted,  and  to  learn  these  one  must 
read  Farm-Poultry  (semi-monthly),  which  has  been 
the  successful  poultry  keepers’  guide  since  188!).  Price 
$1.00  per  year.  Sample  copy  free.  Write  for  one. 

FAEM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,  237  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 


Cider  Machinery— 8end  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 


WE  PAY 
SAVINGS  EARNING 
3% TO  4%  ARE  NOT 
BETTER  SECURED. 


5% 


YOU  are  secured  by 
mortgages  on  Real 
Estate  that  has  grown 
steadily  in  value  for  50 
years,  and  is  increasing 
now  faster  than  ever 
before. 

Safe,  profitable,  with¬ 
drawable  investments, 
paying  5  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num  for  every  day  invested.  Supervised  by 
Xew  York  Banking  Department. 

Assets,  .  .  .  $1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  175,000 


Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 

1134  BUOADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 
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the  seeds  followed,  deeply  covered  with 
more  fine  dry  soil.  The  tops  of  these 
beds  were  then  lightly  raked  over  every 
day  until  the  plants  appeared.  In  no 
case  did  our  seeds  fail,  though  the  gar¬ 
dens  around  were  bare.  Till  the  rains 
came  the  beds  were  watered  by  the  use 
of  narrow  trenches  between  the  rows  of 
vegetables.  The  garden  hose  filled  these 
with  water  every  other  night,  then  the 
rake  covered  them  loosely  with  dry  dirt. 
The  top  of  the  ground  never  baked,  and 
this  method  seemed  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  top  sprinkling. 

We  pulled  radishes  for  the  table  May 
20  with  delicious  lettuce  a  week  later, 
and  were  never  without  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  latter  from  that  time  un¬ 
til  November,  when  I  picked  a  fine 
bunch  covered  with  newly-fallen  snow, 
for  a  foundation  to  our  last  tomato 
salad.  June  10  there  was  spinach,  and 
the  15th  we  gathered  tiny,  crisp  onions, 
and  had  also  a  fresh  pieplant  pie  for 
dissert.  As  the  earlier  vegetables  were 
used,  we  replanted  the  spaces,  thus  hav¬ 
ing  successive  crops.  Cucumbers  were 
vetoed  at  first  as  requiring  too  much 
room,  until  the  idea  suggested  itself: 


await  developments.  A  bright  idea;  put 
them  into  the  oval  five-pound  grape  bas¬ 
kets.  Covers  not  being  necessary,  three 
or  four  attractive  peaches  could  be 
placed  on  top.  Surely  they  would  at¬ 
tract  the  eye  of  the  pleasure-seeking 
throng. 

But  up  before  us  came  the  old  prob¬ 
lem — how  bring  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  together,  a  problem  much  greater 
because  of  the  intervention  of  pride. 
Mother  suggested  that  we  dress  up  in 
our  prettiest,  fill  the  two-seated  car¬ 
riage  brimful  with  the  baskets  and 
drive  to  town.  On  the  back  seat  I  sat 
looking  after  the  precious  load  while 
sister  drove.  Arriving  in  town,  sister 
held  up  a  basket  as  if  admiring  the 
crimson  of  the  delicate  fruit  when  we 
noticed  a  man,  wife  and  six  children  in 
a  wagon  alongside  of  us.  Surely  they 
will  want  a  basket.  The  question  was 
put,  two  baskets  were  sold.  From  that 
moment  demand  came  to  supply  until 
supply  failed.  A  trip  home  replenished 
us.  Demand  was  not  satisfied.  Will  we 
bring  more  down  to-morrow,  or  fur¬ 
nish  peaches  every  day  during  the 
season?  Success  had  crowned  our  ef¬ 
forts.  The  trade  was  ours.  The  grasp¬ 
ing  of  that  opportunity  gave  us  a  pros- 
pei'ous  Summer  with  the  proceeds  from 


TWO  KINDS 

OF  CHILDREN 

Children  that  grow  too  fast 
and  those  that  seem  hardly 
to  grow  at  all,  both  need 
Scott’s  Emulsion. 

It  gives  that  rich  vital 
nourishment  which  is  the 
secret  of  all  healthy  growth. 
It  rounds  out  the  long  limbs, 
and  helps  children  to  grow 
without  using  up  all  their 
strength  in  growing. 

Mothers  ought  to  know 
more  about  the  wonderful 
help  which  Scott’s  Emulsion 
would  give  their  children. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


?ainktt\er~ 

perry  oav.s-  SORE  THROAT 


T 


ELEGRAPHY 


Stenography,  etc.,  thor¬ 
oughly  taught.  EASTMAN 
trains  for  practical  work.  Positions  for  all 
graduates.  Complete  Home  Learner’s  tele¬ 
graph  outfit,  &S5.  Simplified  Shorthand  by  mail, 
*2.  Catalogue  free.  C.  C.  HAINES,  Box 
©37,  I’oughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


A  BACKYARD  GARDEN.  Fig.  83. 


“Why  not  train  them  on  the  picket 
fence?”  This  was  done  and  they  pros¬ 
pered  finely;  but  our  greatest  triumph 
was  in  the  one  hill  of  them  for  which 
we  made  room.  At  each  corner  of  this, 
old  gas  pipes  were  driven  and  the  bill 
enclosed  by  a  network  of  stout  twine. 
Up  this  climbed  the  vines,  the  starry 
blossoms  really  ornamental,  while  the  j 
flint  hung  clean  and  glossy  among  the  1 
dark  green  foliage. 

The  seeds,  including  phosphate,  cost 
$1.10.  Following  the  market  prices,  we 
had,  as  a  result  of  this  expenditure: 
Radishes,  $1.30;  spinach,  60  cents;  pie¬ 
plant,  20  cents;  beets,  75  cents;  onions, 
$1.10;  parsley,  $2.50;  lettuce,  $2.45;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  $1.20;  endive,  $1.25;  tomatoes, 
$2.25;  salsify,  60  cents;  parsnips,  $1.  A 
total  of  $15.20,  besides  nasturtiums  and 
sweet  peas  in  plenty  for  our  home  and 
our  neighbors.  A  large  interest  on  a 
small  capital,  and  a  host  of  pleasure 
free.  m.  11.  w. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


over  200  bushels  of  peaches.  In  this 
case  surely  woman  was  the  mistress  of 
her  fate.  Would  you  succeed  in  busi¬ 
ness?  Improve  your  opportunities. 

E.  R. 


WITH  PATENT  FOLDING  FILLERS, 
Agents  Wanted. 

ECLIPSE  EGG  CASE  CO.,  Coshocton, 0 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS 

White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  6  to  12  In.,  $5  per  1000;  5000 
for $20.  Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae,  American  Spruce, 
$4  per  1000  :  5000  for  $15.  Also  Transplanted  Ever¬ 
greens,  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals.  Write  for 
price  lists.  MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneatelcs,  N.V 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a  hard  cold  and  couldn’t 
get  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral?  Think  it  over. 


J.C.  Ayer  Co., 
Mass. 


Eye 
Lowell,  1 


RUBEROID  ROOFING  is  and  has  been  for 

THIRTEEN  YEARS  THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  STANDARD 
OF  ROOFING  QUALITY. 

HENCE,  IT  IS  IMITATED. 

THERE  IS  A  WAY  TO  AVOID  IMPOSITION  : 

ACCEPT  NO  ROOFING  WHICH  DOES  NOT  BEAR  THcl 
REGISTERED  TRADE  MARK  “  RUBEROID  'V 
STAMPED  ON  THE  UNDER  SIDE  OF  THE  MATERIAL 
EVERY  FOUR  FEET. 


THERE  IS  NO  ROOFING  "THE  SAME  AS”  RUBEROID 
ROOFING,  WHICH  IS  ANO  ALWAYS  HAS  BEEN. 
MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

~THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

AND  ONLY  AT 

NEW  YORK  AND  HAMBURG. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  EXPERIMENTS.  THEREFORE 
CLING  TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  KNOWN  TO  BE  PER.) 
FECT,  AND  HEED  ONLY 


Marketing  PeacEes 

It  was  Labor  Day,  1900.  The  hired 
men  must,  of  course,  have  a  holiday,  as 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  big 
celebration  in  town.  The  Early  Craw¬ 
fords  had  ripened  rapidly  the  preceding 
Sunday,  and  the  beautiful  peaches  turn¬ 
ed  their  expectant  faces  toward  us  for 
the  first  picking  of  the  season.  The  op¬ 
portunity  for  making  money  was  offer¬ 
ed.  Could  we  grasp  it?  We,  my  sister 
and  I,  donned  our  sun  hats,  shouldered 
our  stepladders,  carried  our  baskets  and 
made  a  raid  on  the  peach  orchard.  The 
baskets  were  soon  filled  and  taken  to  the 
sorting  room.  Now  arose  the  problem 
of  putting  them  into  shape  so  that  a 
woman  could  market  them.  Go  to  town 
in  the  high  seat  fruit  wagon  with  big 
baskets  of  peaches  behind?  Never! 
Well,  we  would  sort  them  carefully  and 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  K.  Kranser  Sc  Bra.,  Milton.  Pa. 


TELEPHONES 

and  LINE  MATERIAL  for 
FARMERS’  LINES 

so  simple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 
98  Seneca  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


ARROW  BRAND 

can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 

ASPHALT  READY  R00F1NS  GO. 


82  Pine  St.,  Mew  York. 


samples. 


$33.00  TO  CALIFORNIA ,  OREGON 
AND  WASHINGTON. 

Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
Western  Line.  Daily  from  Chicago,  March 
1  to  April  30.  Correspondingly  low  rates 
from  all  points.  Pullman  tourist  sleeping 
cars  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Portland  daily.  Double  berth 
rate  from  Chicago  only  $7.00.  Daily  and 
personally  conducted  excursions.  Three 
fast  trains  daily  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
only  double  track  railway  to  the  Missouri 
River.  All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this 
route.  For  full  information,  time  sched¬ 
ules,  maps  and  book  on  California  write 
to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry,  Chicago. 


Rose 

Bushes, 

15 


Large,  strong,  2-year- 
old,  Held-grown  plants 
— 2  feet  high  with  Hvo 
to  eight  branches 
Bloom  profusely  the 
first  year  More  than  75  kinds  to  select  from.  Sent 
by  express,  purchaser  paying  charges.  Send  for 
handsome  lOO-page  Rose  and  Seed  Catalog. 

Elbridge  E.  Wheeler.  16  Elm  St..  Bnd",ennrt.  Con- 


FI  nWFB^|J8r,£’8  Floral  Magazine,  trial, 
r  LLP  TV  hlU  Park’s  Floral  Guide,  1904,  and 
Park’s  Seed  Pkg.,1000  sorts,  for  a  big  bed  that  will 
jurprise  you  with  new  flowers  every  day  all  summer, all 
for_  W  Park,  B21,lj.4*ark.  Pa. 

Looking  for  a  Home? 

Then  why  not  keep  In  view 
the  fact  that  the 
farming  lands  of 


are  sufficient  to  support  a 
population  of  50,000,000  or  over? 
The  immigration  to  Western 
Canada  during  the  past  six 
years  has  been  phenomenal. 


Homestead  Lands 

easily  accessible,  and  other 
lands  may  bo  purchased  from 
Railway  and  Land  Companies. 
Western  Canada’s  grain  lands 
produce  marvellous  crops, while 
the  grazing  lands  contain  all 
the  nutritive  qualities  for  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  and  other  stock. 
Markets,  Schools,  Railway* 
and  all  other  condition* 
make  Western  Canada  a 
desirable  spot  for  the  home- 
seeker.  i 

Write  to  the  Superintendent  Im- 
migration.Ottawa, Canada, for  a 
descriptive  Atlas,  and  other  in¬ 
formation:  or  to  the  authorized 
Canadian  Government  Agent — 

W»  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 


Built  for  Bumps 

’595 


Write  for  free  8o-p. 
Trunk  Cat. 


The 
Gib¬ 
ral¬ 
tar 

Trunk,  built  in 
strongest  pos- 
sible  way  :  1  5 
braces  on  each 
end  and  22  on 
sides.  Count 
them  yourself.  Write 
at  once  for  our  special  catalogue 
of  trunks  and  valises  and  read  about  the  many  at¬ 
tractive  trunks  we  sell.  Prices  all  rock  bottom.  Our 
trunk  catalogue  will  interest  you.  Write  today.  59 

Montgomery  Ward  Co., 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts.. 

—  ■  —  Chicago 


"■BURTS  SUPERB  DAHLIAS 


PAN  AMERICAN  GOLD  MED/vl 

20  KINDS  $1.  Purchaser’s  selection  $1  doz. 
and  up.  500  kinds,  latest  and  best.  Catalogue 
free.  II.  i>\  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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MARKETS 


General  Review. 

The  leading  feature  is  the  big  jump  in 
all  grains.  This  brings  up  feed  also.  Eggs 
are  more  plentiful  and  dropping  slowly. 
Apples  are  moving  freely.  A  brisk  trade 
in  all  fruits  may  be  expected  with  the 
breaking  up  of  zero  weather. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Feb¬ 
ruary  26,  1904: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  $1.08;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth  inspection,  $1.10y2.  Corn, 
GO.  Oats,  58.  Rye,  State,  72^.  Barley, 
555*35. 

BEANS— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.60@2.90.  Pea, 
$1.7552.05;  Red  kidney,  $2.6052.90;  White 
kidney,  $2.7552.85;  Yellow  eye,  $2.60. 

FEED.- Retail  prices,  Spring  bran,  $245 
27;  middlings,  $27@30. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  90;  No. 
2,  80585;  No.  3,  65570;  clover,  mixed,  60570; 
clover,  50560;  marsh,  50560.  Straw,  rye, 
$1@1.15. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER  .—Creamery,  15@26%.  State 
dairy,  14522;  Western  factory,  12515%; 
renovated,  12518%;  packing  stock,  12@15. 

CHEESE— Full  cream,  9@12;  skims,  357. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  30535;  lower 
grades,  2452S. 

DRIED  FRUTTS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
4(111 ;  sun-dried,  314 @5;  chops,  100  lbs.,  $2.25?/ 
2.55:  cores  and  skins,  $1.2551.50;  raspberries, 
22523 ;  huckleberries,  13%5l4;  blackberx'ies, 
555%. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice,  bbl., 
$2.5054;  under  grades,  $1.2552;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $559;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  10540. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  —  Asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $356;  beets,  100  bunches,  $45 
5;  cucumbers,  doz.,  37@$1.37;  lettuce,  doz., 
10560;  mint,  doz.  bunches,  25@75;  mush¬ 
rooms,  lb.,  10540;  radishes,  100  bunches, 
$1.5053;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  30575;  toma¬ 
toes,  lb.,  10520. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  good  to  ch., 
bbl.,  $2.50(7/3.50.  Sweets,  yellow,  $1.5054; 
carrots,  bbl.,  $1.5052.25;  celery,  doz.,  10550; 
cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton,  $25(7755;  domestic 
seed,  $20(7735;  lettuce,  bbl.,  $2@3;  onions, 
bbl.,  yellow,  $2.50(53.50;  red,  $2.50(53.5''; 
white,  $2.50@5.50;  spinach,  bbl..  $357;  squash, 
Marrow,  $1.5051.75;  Hubbard,  $1.7552.25; 
turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.,  $1.5051-75. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1  , 
calves,  good  to  prime,  10511%;  buttermilks, 
5<57.  Pork,  light,  6%@7%;  medium,  6%57%. 
Lambs,  “hothouse,”  head,  $4@I0. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  lb.,  12; 
fowls,  13;  roosters,  8%;  turkeys,  15. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12(519; 
chickens.  12520;  fowls,  10@14 ;  ducks,  9@16; 
geese,  8514;  squabs,  doz.,  $2.50@3.50. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $46(548.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $50(556. 
Concentrated  tankage,  $15(520.  Ground  bone, 
$22527.  Acid  phosphate,  $11515.  Muriate 
of  potash,  $35(545.  Sulphate  of  potash, 
$42548.  Kainit,  $10(512.50.  Copper  sulphate, 
per  pound  in  barrel  lots,  6*4  cents.  Sul¬ 
phur  flour,  per  pound  in  barrel  lots,  2% 
cents.  Sulphide  of  potash  (liver  of  sul¬ 
phur),  in  cans  of  50  lbs.,  per  lb.,  14  cents. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  $4.15(55.30;  calves, 
$5(59.50.  Sheep,  $3@4;  lambs,  $6.2557.  Hogs, 
$5.50(56.05. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Steers,  $5(56.25;  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  $2.7554;  calves,  $6.5058. 
Sheep,  $2.5054.50;  lambs,  $5(56.60.  Hogs, 
$5.5556.10. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  $3.5054.60;  calves.  $35 
7.25.  Sheep,  $3.7554;  lambs,  $456.  Hogs, 
$555.55.  _ 


carriers  are  durably  made  and  meant  to 
be  returned.  Others  mainly  for  long-dis¬ 
tance  shipment,  are  not  intended  to  be  re¬ 
turned.  They  are  made  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the 
package  that  goes  with  the  produce,  to 
avoid  the  bother  and  expense  of  returning 
extras.  The  problem  is  to  get  up  a  pack¬ 
age  strong  enough  to  stand  the  several 
handlings  necessary  before  getting  to  the 
end  of  its  journey,  and  yet  at  such  small 
cost  that  one  can  afford  to  throw  it  away. 
The  cost  of  many  of  these  intended-to-be 
gift  packages  is  still  above  the  limit  of 
profit.  Some  are  made  better  than  is 
necessary  to  do  the  work  required.  Lighter 
and  cheaper  material  can  be  worked  in 
without  making  the  package  look  ragged. 
Of  course  these  should  be  sold  as  low- 
grade  packages,  and  they  -would  help  out 
some  shippers  whose  goods  do  not  get  ex¬ 
tensive  or  severe  handling.  Nearly  all  of 
these  crates,  carriers  and  boxes  can  be 
bought  in  shooks,  and  any  man  or  bov  who 
can  handle  hammer  and  nails  skillfully 
can  put  them  together.  Getting  out  the 
material  from  the  log  is  not  so  easy  a  job 
unless  a  first-class  power  sawing  plant  is 
at  hand.  No  one  can  make  a  crate  from 
roughly-got-out  lumber  that  will  hold  its 
own  in  competition  with  factory  work, 
but  with  shooks  prepared  in  the  factory 
the  matter  is  a  simple  one.  w.  w.  H, 

For  the  land’s  sake.  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Fiftyyears  of  success. 
The  simplest  and  best 
remedy  for  Coughs 
and  Throat  Troubles. 


Sold  in  Boxes  only. 
Avoid  imitations. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  8ATB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron,.  ‘Empties  it* 
kettle  in  one  mlnnte.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  «* 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Soalderg,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  ear  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  B.  SPEBRX  A  CO-  Batavia,  Ilk 


going  to  buy  a  HARROW 
Want  Best  for  least  CaBl) 
U/C  make  that  kind. 
If  E  PAY  FBKIUHT.Cat, 
aloguefree.  Write  foi 
price.  G.H.  FOUNDER 
N”  1 7  Ft  Atkinson, Wis 


TREES 


and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nursery,  Geneva, N.Y 


DEFENDER 

SPRAYER 

Powerful,  all  brass, 
easy  to  use.  Quick 
sellers.  Treatise  on 
Spraying  &  Catalog 
of  Spray  Pumps  free. 
Write  to-day.  Agents 
wanted. 

J.  F.  GAYLORD, 
Box  78,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


RIPPLEY’S 

Compressed  Air  Sprayers. 

Fine  brass  pump,  safety  valve,  fine 
vermorel  spray  nozzle,  3  feet  nose. 
Will  spray  25  foot  trees,  by  using  rods 
to  elevate  spray.  Ibices,  A  gal.  galva¬ 
nized,  85;  5  gal.,  $5.50;  i  gal. copper.  *7; 
5  gal.,  88.  4  ft.  Bamboo  rod.  75e;  6  ft., 
81 , 8  ft. ,  81.25.  Add  50c  to  prices  and  we 
will  pay  express.  Copy  of  our  100-page 
catalog  of  Sprayers,  Prepared  Spray¬ 
ing  Mixtures,  Cookers  for  boiling 
spraying  mixtures,  mailed  free.  All 
sizes  large  orchard  sprayers. 

.RIPPLET  HDW.  UL.  Box  223^Grafton,  Ills . 


PACKAGE  NOTES. 

This  question  was  more  than  usually 
troublesome  last  year.  The  excessive  price 
asked  for  barrels  made  it  necessary  for  a 
good  many  growers  to  look  about  for 
something  besides  this  old  standard  pack¬ 
age.  A  shortage  of  barrels  affects  more 
people  than  could  the  scarcity  of  any 
other  package,  because  it  is  most  conve¬ 
nient  for  a  variety  of  products.  It  is  handy 
to  pack  and  quickly  and  easily  handled 
and  stored.  A  box  big  enough  to  hold  a 
barrel  of  apples  or  potatoes  would  have  to 
contain  three  times  as  much  lumber  to 
make  it  strong  enough  to  hold  together, 
and  a  truck  would  be  needed  to  move  it. 
The  bushel  box  as  an  apple  package  got 
a  big  send-off  among  eastern  fruit  growers 
last  year.  Its  utility  for  the  better  grades 
of  apples  is  undoubted.  Its  misuse  as  a 
package  for  inferior  fruit  is  quite  sure  to 
result  in  loss  to  the  shipper  arid  discredit 
to  the  box.  A  number  of  boxes  holding 
about  a  bushel,  but  of  various  forms  are 
seen.  A  standard  size  and  shape  is  2*4  inches 
long,  11  wade  and  9%  deep  inside.  The 
material  for  the  four  sides  is  about  one- 
fourth  inch;  ends  five-eighths  or  three- 
fourths.  Some  are  made  with  a  simple 
panel  end,  which  gives  a  good  hand 
hold.  In  large  producing  sections,  where 
cars  of  uniform  size  are  used,  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  form  of  box  might  have  to  be  used 
to  occupy  the  space  to  advantage.  Baskets 
of  the  inverted  bell  type  are  largely  used 
and  come  in  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  from 
one-half  barrel  down  to  a  peck.  The  half 
and  third  barrel  sizes  are  used  for  lettuce 
and  similar  light  stuff.  Unless  these  large 
baskets  are  very  strong  they  are  not  suit¬ 
able  for  shipment  of  apples  and  heavy 
vegetables.  A  specially  strong  basket  is 
made  for  apples,  but  is  not  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  the  bo’x  or  barrel.  Large  quantities 
of  medium  and  low-grade  peaches  from 
nearby  arrive  here  in  16-quart  baskets  of 
this  type,  but  the  carrier  holding  six  four- 
quart  baskets  is  becoming  increasingly 
popular,  and  it  would  seem  a  paying  In¬ 
vestment  to  use  them  for  anything  better 
than  ordinary  peaches,"  except  in  cases 
where  wagon  delivery  is  possible,  shipment 
by  rail  or  boat  not  being  necessary.  Some 
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SPRA’ 

EMPIRE  KING. 

The  only  hand  pump  having  a  me¬ 
chanical  automatic  agitator  with  a 
brush  for  keeping  the  suction  strainer 
clean.  Also  the  Uarlleld  Knapsack  and 
Orchard  Monarch.  Canfurnish  the  New 
Process  Lime,  which  requires  no  slack-  1 
lng  or  ^training.  Valuable  book  free.  No  I 
“awindlcd  feeling”  i  f  you  use  our  pumpB.  | 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO., 

6  1 1th  St.,  Elmira,  N.V.  I 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA,  ILL 


Green  Mountain 

and  Nat-Li-Mah 

SILOS 

lead  all  others  in  preserving  and 
convenience.  Rightly  curved 
perfect  fitting  staves,  tongued 
and  grooved,  extra  strong 
hoops,  new  patent  door.  Also 
handle  Creamery  Supplies,  En¬ 
silage  Machinery,  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  etc.,  everything  the  best. 
Books  free.  Write  for  a  copy 
today. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  VU 


I  COME  PEOPLE  care  more  '  what  they  pay”  than  “what  they 
^  get.”  Price  is  to  be  considered  always  hut  quality  should  I 
govern.  With  us  quality  and  price  are  both  right.  [ 

I  CLEVELAND  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  Dept.  A,  Cleveland,  O.  I 


A  GOOD  FENCE 


like  a  good  wife  should  he  itrong,  handsome  and 
economical.  We  can  supply  you  with  the  right 
kind  of  fencing.  Write  for  free  sample. 

The  Trass  A  Cable  Fence  Co.,  612  Cuyahoga  Bldg., Cleveland, O 

THOUSANDS  DO  IT 

rFR05Tfl 
I  BEST. 

CHEAPEST 

Purchase  and  erect  the  Frost  Fence  because  it  has 
the  weight,  strength  and  wearing  qualities  to  last  a 
lifetime.  Will  the  flimsy  woven  wire  fence  do  so? 
Catalogues  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

WIRE  HENCE 

Before  you  buy  WIRE  FENCE  write  us 
for  information  that  will  save  you  from  30 
to  50  percent.  We  tell  it  FREE. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  83,  Munoie,  Ind. 

BR  miVikl  ■  ■!  k 


ES,  Write  our  house  nearest  you  for  prices  | 

on  wire  lence,  plain  and  barbed  wire.  —  — 
Shipments  prompt,  freight  rates  low, 

goods  guaranteed.  IBfiSi 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

tegan.  Ill,  HOLLY,  MICH.  Cleveland,  O. 


PAGE  HOG  FENCES 

hold  the  whole  Utter  BECAUSE  they  are  woven 
closer  at  the  bottom.  Write  for  descriptions. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian,  Michigan. 


UNION  LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

has  been  fully  tested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  forSmall 
Chicks. 

This  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
fence,  and  places  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly  ; 
does  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 

ground  without  cutting.  _ 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 
Is  made  at  mills  i  n  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  We  pay  freight,  and  allow  30  days  free 
trial.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn 
and  Poultry  Fencing.  Do  it  to-day . 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


WELL 


DRILLING 


ID  YOU  EVER 
WAKE  UP  O 

To  Find  it  Wasn’t  So  f 

That’s  exactly  what  you  are  going  to 
do  some  day,  if  you  are  Dreaming  that  you 
can  get  along  without  a  “Lou  Dillon” 
Cultivator,  the  greatest  time  saving  gar¬ 
den  tool  ever  invented.  Built  for  more 
speed  with  better  work. 

Teeth  changed  from  8  to  1 2  inches  or 
18  inches  in  an  instant.  Shallow,  medium 
or  deep  cultivation  obtained  from  a  sim¬ 
ple  movement  of  the  foot.  Works  the 
soil  at  an  even  depth  all  down  the  row. 
No  hit  and  miss.  And  keeps  going.  No 
more  armache  from  having  to  hold  the 
machine  up  and  push  it  too. 

At  least  ONE-THIRD  QUICKER  tlmn  any 
other  garden  cultivator  on  earth.  Easier  to 
push  than  a  lawn  mower.  SIMPLE. 

liuilt  for  the  big  gardener,  the  little  gardener 
and  the  suburbanite.  Used  for  any  garden  crop. 
NO  WRENCH  NEEDED.  Ask  for  descriptive 
catalog  aud  order  direct,  or  of  your  local  dealer. 

Cope-Schaible  Mfg.  Co., 

Dept.  C,  Elyria,  Ohio 


/I  Savings  Bank  on  Wheels 


HAMM0NT0N,  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  Famous  Location  for  the  Production  of 
Choice  Fruits,  Vegetables  &  Poultry 
In  the  heart  of  the  Pine  Belt,  and  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line.  Salubrious  climate,  tonic  water 
and  within  half  an  hourof  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic 
City.  Excellent  location  for  home,  factory  or  horti¬ 
cultural  enterprise.  Population  5000,  two  railroads, 
seven  churches,  eight  schools,  gas,  elect-lc  lights,  etc. 
One  of  the  largest  fruit  centers  in  this  country,  bend 
2c  stamp  to  Board  of  Trade,  Hammon ton,  N.  J.,  for 
descriptive  booklet  containing  nearly  100  illustrations 

UAQPdP,  ADD  II  I—  First-class  Managers  and  Gar- 
mAnlm  GO  MimL.  I  deners.  No  charges  to  em¬ 
ployers.  Men’s  records  carefully  investigated  before 
recommendation.  The  Science  Agency,  Durham,  N.H 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fins 

oum.t.,j.D.s.miisoN,  PAN' 


write 


I  MICH. 


VIRGINIA  HOMES— Learn  Va.  lands,  soil, water, 
climate, products,  fruits,  berries, cultivation,  prices, 
etc.  by  reading  Virginia  Farmer.  Send  10c  for3 
months’  sub.  to  Box  603,  Farmer  Co.,  Emporia,  Va. 

DRESSED  LAMBS 

Calves,  Hothouse  Products,  Fruits, Vegetables 
Top  prices  for  choice  goods.  Write  us  what  you 
have  to  sell. 

100  Murray  Street 
New  York 


ARCHDEACON  &  GO., 


Oldest  Commission 

m.  ~ 


MACHINES!  34  &  36  Little 

CltONK’S 

Improved 


<s,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  eto.  Fruit*' 
B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York- 

GBO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN- 

•  GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinas  ok 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
12th  St.  “  “  " 


St..  New  York, 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

ATT  E  N  T I O  N'KwIfi 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty. 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


Staple  Puller"  -  "  11  in.  long 

18  AT  THE  FRONT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 

it.  Three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing 
clamps— all  In  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will 
pull  staples  when  no  other  make  will.  A  cutter  that 
will  reach  wire  when  the  button  cutter  will  not.  One 
day’s  use  will  save  the  cost  of  it.  8 1  .OO,  postage  paid 
CRONK  &  CARRIER  MFG. CO.,  Elmira.N.  Y. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


MCCORMICK 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Ask  for 
Booklet  R 


6$ 


GEORGIA 


Lands  grow  wheat,  corn,  oats,' 
hay  as  well  as  cotton.  Wonderful 
pasturage  ten  months  of  the 
year.  Cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  all  stock  thrive  at  least  cost. 
Factories  of  all  kinds  abound.  People  are  hospitable, 
educated,  religious.  Schools  and  churches  everywhere. 
Climate  is  healthful,  not  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Water 
good  and  abundant  and  water  power  waiting  for  you 
Low  price  and  easy  terms  for  fine  land.  Learn  about 
Georgia.  Write  us. 

GREATER  GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION,  •  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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Q%  and  Q% 

Gold  Bonds 

Unrivaled  In  Strength  and 
Security. 

Best  Form  of  Investment. 

Interest  Quarterly. 
Safe  as  a  First  Mortgage. 


Issued  by  an  Institution,  the 
greatest  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  Banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  throughout  the  country. 

This  is  a  guaranteed  investment. 
Whether  you  have  $100  or  $1000 
to  invest  it  will  pay  you  to  com¬ 
municate  with  us  and  learn  about 
the  surety ,  the  profits  and  the 
advantages  of  this  opportunity. 


Capital  and  Surplus 

$1,150,000 

THE  GLOBE  SECURITY  COMPANY 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

V  * 

MEN  OF  ABILITY  AND  CHARACTER 
DESIRED  AS  SPECIAL 
REPRESENTATIVES. 

WRITE  US.  ( 


THE  BOSS  CREAM  RjdSER.^rMSft 

milk  and  cream  summer  or  winter.  Milk  and  water  not  mixed. 
Free  Catalog  B,  showing  many  styles  and  sizes.  Special  intro¬ 
ductory  prices. 

Bluff  ton  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Bluffton,0. 


Save  labor  and  horse  flesh 
by  using  our  wide  tired 

STEEL 
WHEELS 

Furnished  in  any  size,  any 
width  of  tire,  to  fit  the  axle  of  any 
wagon,  .'•end  for  our  free  cata¬ 
logue  and  see  how  cheaply  we 
can  double  the  life  and  value 
of  your  old  wagon. 

EMPIRE  MFC..  CO., 

Hoi  70>  Uulney,  Ill., 


aasHEB°fthe  beery  bit 

Even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  ugly  horse 
Cures  hickers.  shyers,  runaways  etc. 
FOUR  bits  in  one  TEN  days  TRIAL 
PROF.  J.  Q  BEERY,  Pleasant  Hill  Ohio 


SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 

BY  USING 

Boyer’s1 ‘Hercules”  Hay-Slings 

and  Carriers 

and 

Boyer’s  Windlass  Extension  Ladder 

ENJOY  YOURSELF 

BY  USING 

Boyer’s  Gliding  Settee 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them, 
write  us  for  particulars. 


THE  GOSHEN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

GOSHEN,  INDIANA 


uuu  ». 

Bind 
on  the 
Track, 

Can’t'  jump 
off,  don’t  break 
the  fork  pulley, 
trips  easily— Bright 
marks  of  the 

Louden  HayCarrier 

A.  complete  line  and  the  only  one  that  can  be 
depended  on  for  perfect  working.  We  make 
a  specialty  of  all  hay  tools,  as  Carriers,  Steel 
Tracks,  Switches,  Pulleys,  Hay  Rack  Fix¬ 
tures.  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers.  Our  patent 
Flexible  Barn  Door  Hanger  is  the  best  in  the 
world.  Save  money  by  sending  for  our  complete 
catalog  of  the  above  and  other  hardware  special¬ 
ties.  It  describes  farm  appliances  that  are  adapted 
andthat  work.  Mailed  free  forthe  asking. 
LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

3©  Broadway,  Falrtlold,  la. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


To  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  new 
subscribers,  we  will  send  it  10  weeks  for 
10  cents.  We  want  to  ask  you  to  speak 
to  your  neighbors  about  this  special  is¬ 
sue.  We  have  printed  an  extra  supply, 
and  any  orders  sent  in  now  promptly 
will  begin  with  this  issue,  as  long  as 
they  last.  Many  publishers  charge  25 
cents  for  single  special  numbers  of  this 
kind.  We  will  send  this  and  nine  oth¬ 
ers  for  the  dime.  Can’t  you  send  just 
one? 


Frozen  Peach  Trees. 

All  our  peach  trees  on  low  ground  are 
frozen  to  the  snow  line,  so  that  the  wood 
inside  the  inner  bark  is  of  a  dark  yellow¬ 
ish  color.  Will  some  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience,  for  instance,  some  Michigan  or 
Ontario  man  tell  what  to  do?  Will  the 
trees  shrivel  or  will  the  bark  crack?  Is 
it  advisable  to  head  back  severely? 

New  Milford,  N.  Y.  h.  v. 

At  this  date  it  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  extent  of  injury  as  the  result 
of  the  severe  Winter.  During  the  Win¬ 
ter  of  1898  and  1899,  when  so  many  or¬ 
chards  were  ruined,  the  ground  was 
nearly  bare,  and  the  roots  were  killed, 
but  this  Winter  there  has  been  a  good 
covering  of  snow,  and  the  roots  will  be 
less  likely  to  be  injured.  If  the  trees 
are  on  low  ground  not  suitable  for 
peaches,  they  are  probably  killed,  but 
the  fact  that  the  wood  is  discolored  is 
not  positive  evidence  they  are  ruined. 
I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  head 
back  severely  in  early  Spring  when 
most  pruning  is  done,  but  let  them  alone 
until  it  is  time  to  leaf  out;  then  if  they 
fail  to  start  take  them  out.  The  chances 
are  most  of  them  will  make  a  start,  and 
only  a  part  of  the  top  will  be  killed.  As 
soon  as  they  are  fairly  started  prune  out 
carefully  every  limb  that  fails  to  grow. 
Cultivate  the  ground  thoroughly  early 
in  the  season  to  assist  nature  in  recov¬ 
ering  from  the  shock.  Nature  will  have 
no  further  use  for  this  injured  wood, 
and  the  trees  will  be  more  likely  to  blow 
over  in  a  severe  wind.  If  they  live  a 
new  covering  of  wood  will  soon  form, 
which  will  support  the  tree,  as  the  in¬ 
jured  wood  becomes  brittle,  hence  the 
necessity  of  forming  a  new  growth  of 
wood  as  soon  as  possible.  L.  J .  post. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

At  the  Connecticut  Pomological  Fruit 
Growers’  meeting  one  man  said:  “Saw 
them  off  just  above  the  snow  line  and 
they  will  sprout  out  and  make  good 
trees  in  two  years,”  but  most,  of  the 
growers  did  not  think  so.  I  have  no 
faith  in  this  method  myself.  Many  times 
we  have  had  trees  broken  down  during 
a  thunderstorm  when  loaded  with  fruit, 
and  trees  two  and  three  years  old  gird¬ 
led  by  mice.  All  of  these  trees  have 
been  cut  off,  and  never  have  I  been  able 
to  get  good  trees  from  these  stubs.  Very 
seldom  have  they  sprouted,  but  if  one 
did  grow  it  would  not  he  strong  enough 
to  hold  a  load  of  fruit,  for  by  the  time 
the  sprout  was  grown  the  old  stub  would 
decay  more  or  less,  and  the  tree  would 
split  near  the  old  stub.  I  have  one  or¬ 
chard  of  large  trees  killed  by  the  cold, 
and  we  are  cutting  the  trees  now.  We 
cut  these  trees  off  about  four  feet  high. 
In  the  Spring  we  will  take  the  horses 
and  pull  them  out,  hitch  the  chain  near 
the  top  of  these  stubs  to  pull  them. 
Where  trees  have  been  set  out  more 
than  one  year  and  are  killed  to  the  snow 
line  I  do  not  think  it  will  pay  to  try  to 
save  them,  but  rather  take  them  out  and 
start  over  with  good  trees. 

Massachusetts.  etiielbekt  bliss. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Good  maple  syrup  with  all  its  delicate 
flavor  is  always  a  treat,  and  the  prime 
article  will  always  bring  a  good  price  and 
be  in  ready  demand.  The  season  is  close 
at  hand  now  and  no  sugar  maker  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  without  up-to-date  utensils.  G. 
H  Grimm  &  Co..  Rutland,  Vt.,  make 
everything  needed  in  this  line.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  information. 

Farmers  as  a  rule  are  not  helpless  in 
matters  of  repairing,  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  as  a  general  thing  there  is  a 
sad  lack  of  tools  on  the  farm  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  A  little  thought  would  convince  any¬ 
one  that  a  good  set  of  tools,  such  as  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  do  all  his  ordinary 
repairing,  is  money  well  invested.  See  the 
C.  R.  Harper  forge  offer  in  another  col¬ 
umn.  Hardly  a  single  day  in  the  year 
but  the  average  farmer  could  use  to  ad¬ 
vantage  one  or  more  of  the  group  of  black¬ 
smith  tools  offered  by  this  company. 
Write  the  Harper  Company,  Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 

The  Quaker  City  grinding  mill  is  well 
calculated  to  meet  varied  farm  conditions. 
Any  two  grains  may  be  mixed  in  the 
grinding,  which  always  insures  perfect 
mixing.  In  handling  ear  corn  they  excel 
because  of  perfect  crushing  and  the  after 
fine  grinding.  They  scarce  need  further 
commendation  at  our  hands  than  to  say 
that  they  have  been  on  the  market  since 
1867  and  that  they  are  more  popular  to-day 
than  ever  before.  They  are  well  and  dur¬ 
ably  made  of  good  material  and  will  serve 
and  last  indefinitely.  This  mill  is  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  A.  W.  Straub  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Write  them  for  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue. 


Many  a  man  would  bet¬ 
ter  go  without  lunch  at  all 
than  eat  the  hurried  lunch 
which  forms  the  noon-day 
meal  of  many  a  business 
man.  Hasty  eating,  foods 
hard  to  digest,  and  no  time 
allowed  for  digestion  are 
the  cause  of  many  a  case 
of  stomach  w  trouble.” 

Disease  of  the  stomach 
seriously  threatens  the 
health  of  the  whole  body 
and  should  be  promptly 
cured.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  cures 
diseases  of  the  stomach 
and  other  organs  of  digestion  and  nutri¬ 
tion.  It  enables  the  perfect  assimilation 
of  food  and  the  proper  nutrition  of  the 
body  on  which  physical  strength  depends. 

"Nine  or  ten  years  ago  my  health  became 
very  poor,  and  in  1892  was  so  far  gone  that  good 
doctors  pronounced  my  case  the  worst  they  had 
ever  treated,”  writes  "Mr.  Harvey  Phipps,  of 
Florence,  Ala.  "I  had  acute  stomach  trouble, 
liver  complaint,  catarrh  and  was  nervous  to  such 
an  extent  I  could  not  sleep.  I  finally  got  three 
bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
and  some  ‘  Pellets.’  Took  them  according  to 
directions  on  the  bottles,  and  in  a  few  days 
noticed  a  decided  improvement.  I  commenced 
to  get  more  rest  at  night  and  could  eat  with 
pleasure,  where  formerly  food  was  like  chips  to 
me.  When  I  had  used  three  bottles  of  the 
*  Discovery  ’  I  was  a  new  man  ;  could  eat  mince 
pie  for  supper,  go  to  bed  at  seven  P.  M.  and 
sleep  until  seven  A.  M.  I  am  now  working  at 
my  trade  (carpentry),  every  day  in  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  think  if  I  had  not  taken  your 
medicines  I  would  now  be  under  the  sod.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cleanse 
the  clogged  system  from  accumulated 
impurities. 

MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 

Don’t  Miss  a  Good 
INVESTMENT. 

As  horses  vary  in  price  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  so  do 
Sap  Spouts.  The  GRIMM 
Spout  costs  you  nothing.  The  gain  of 
one-fourth  more  sap  pays  for  it.  It’s  a 
conservative  guaran tee.  Purchaser  aa- 
r limes  no  risk.  Why  not  venture? 

Order  what  you  need  and  return  if  not  as  represented. 

Samples  FREE.  G.  II.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt. 


The  Inside  of  this 


32  Years 
World’s 
Head¬ 
quarters 
for  Every¬ 
thing. 


Building  inTen 


Colors 

showing  the  clerks  at  work,  the 
goods,  and,  in  fact,  an  inierior 
sectional  view  of  every  floor  of 
the  tallest  commercial  building 
in  the  world.  It  makes  a 
very  attractive  and  interest¬ 
ing  wall  hanger,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  complex  and  com¬ 
plicated  pieces  of  lithography 
ever  attempted.  If  you  want  it 
send  four  two-cent 
stamps,  about  what 
it  cost  us  to  print. 
Ask  for  our  ten- 
color  Wall  Hanger. 

If  you  want  to 
save  your  dealer  s 
profits  on  every- 
thingyou  eat,  wear 
or  use,  send  15c  for  our  1 128-page  Wholesale 
Catalogue.  Millions  are  saving  Va  of  their  former 
expenses  by  trading  direct  with  us.  If  you  want 
both  Wall  Hanger  and  Catalogue  enclose  20c. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  CO. 

Michigan  Ave.  and  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  49 


Quaker  City 

Grinding  Mills 

crush  and  grind  ear  corn,  mixing  in  as 
wanted  all  small  grains,  and  do  it  fast¬ 
er  and  easier  than  any  other.  Ball 
bearings  make  light  running  Make 
an  excellent  table  meal  Time  given 
to  prove  these  things.  If  you  are  not 

_  satisfied  return  and  we  pay  charges. 

87th  Annual  Catalog  free.  We  sell  pas  and  gMollne  engines  and  other  power*. 

Tiis  A.  W.  Straub  Go.,  *  u^do/pi b^uu^  liV. 


SURE  CUREr 

Brooks’  Appliance.  Now 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together 
as  yon  would  a  broken 
limb.  Nosalves;  no  lymph? 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Sent,  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 


Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  Mich. 


UPTURN 

Our  24-page  book  free  describes  the  greateit 
Invention  of  the  20th  Century,  for  the  relief 
and  cure  of  Rupture.  Shows  Interesting  pho¬ 
tos  from  life  and  contains  now  and  valuable 
Information.  Greatest  trial  offer  ever  made 
by  any  firm.  You  will  be  interested.  Write 
today.  , .  _ 

DENCE  *  MERY,  112  Mery  Block,  Toledo,  O. 


LAWK  FENCE 

.  Original  designs,  strong  and 

Mil  beautifully  built.  Ask  for  our 
jKjJjj  Special  FREE  Catalog  which 
laMTiirnrim  wil1  save  you  nioney. 

gn  c°- 

aaSBR?!  Waukegan,  111.  Cleveland,  O. 


IMPROVED 


BUCKEYE 


JSTo.  82  Buckeye 
Pivot  Axle 
Cultivator. 


PIVOT  AXLE 

CULTIVATORS 

Let  “fancy  farmers,”  try  experiments  with 
strange  cultivators.  Practical  farmers  will 
hold  fast  to  the  reliable  BueLeye.  Improve¬ 
ments  for  1904  increase  their  capacity  for  quick, 
sure  cultivating.  The  No.  82,  shown  here,  has 
many  special  features  that  make  it  the  most 
popular  pivot-axle  cultivator  on  the  market. 
Does  beautiful  work  on  hillsides  or  in  crooked 
corn.  Beams  and  wheels  shifted  by  foot  levers. 
W  idth  of  wheels  adjustable  from  42  inches  to  52 
inches.  Unequalled  for  strength,  durability, 
simplicity,  ease  of  operation  and  adaptability 
to  all  kinds  of  work.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s. 
W rite  for  circular. 

P.  P.  MAST  St  CO. 

No.  9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  O. 


They 

Gut 

Plant 

Spray 

Dig 

and 

Sort. 


Aspinwall  Potato  Machines 

Make  Large  Profits  Easy  by  Economizing 
in  Time,  Labor  and  Nioney. 

We  make  a  strong,  practical  and  automatic  machine  for 
every  stage  of  Potato  Culture;  in  fact,  the  Aspinwall  is  the 
only  complete  potato  implement  line  in  the  world. 

UfSlk  ftiif  Morhinnc  Seed  is  quickly  cut  to  best  ad- 
fliln  Ulll  mdumies  vantage.  Planting,  fertilizing 

and  covering  is  accomplished  at  any  depth  and  width  of 
row  desired.  Spraying  is  effectively  done  for  bugs  and  blight. 
Digging  and  Sorting  are  made  pleasant  and  agreeable 
work  by  our  time  and  labor-saving  machines. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue 

containing  “How  and  When  to  Spray”table  for  all  crops. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  GO., 

A  Dept. K,  29  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  MichJ 


2o4 


T1IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


March  5,  1904 


HUMOROUS 


Good  old-fashioned  Winter; 

Good  old-fashioned  freeze; 

Good  old-fashioned  shiver; 

Good  old-fashioned  sneeze; 

Good  old-fashioned  hoarseness; 

Good  old-fashioned  chill; 

Good  old-fashioned  doctor; 

Good  old-fashioned  bill. 

— Washington  Star. 

“In  England,”  said  the  British  rail¬ 
road  president,  “we  depend  largely  on 
the  passenger  traffic.  Your  railroads 
here  have  a  more  varied  scope.”  “Yes,” 
replied  the  native,  “sort  of  collide-as- 
cope.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

Aunt  Jemima  (just  arrived):  “And  so 
you  have  sent  Jamie  off  to  school?” 
Jamie’s  Mamma:  “Oh,  yes,  and  he’s  get¬ 
ting  on  so  nicely.  He  writes  that  he  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  algebra.”  “Well,  I 
hope  it’s  a  good,  moral  town.” — Kansas 
City  Journal. 

A  fishy  old  fisher  named  Fischer 
Fished  fish  from  the  edge  of  a  fissure; 

A  cod,  with  a  grin, 

Pulled  the  fisherman  in— 

Now  they’re  fishing  the  fissure  for  Fischer. 

— Cincinnati  Tribune. 


The  Spalding 

Potato  Planter 

marks,  furrows,  drops  and 
covers.  A  safe,  practical, 
easy  running  machine  that 
works  perfectly.  One  horse 
does  tlie  work.  Descriptive 
matter  free.  Write  today. 
Potato  growers  ask  for  special  offer.  Machines  guaranteed. 
HIRSCH  BROS.,  269  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


“THE  OHIO” 


FARM  LAND  BARGAINS 

I  in  the  Heart  of  Old  Ohio. 

Look  at  these: 

101  AcrfiS  ofw*^  level,  productive  soil.  4  mlloti 

■  u  i  m#  from  Marj*ville.  on  pood  road.  Substantial  two- 
Btorj  frame  house.  Barns,  sheds,  corn  cribs, etc.  Pric©|5000. 
Cnr  naVC  Rich  corn  farm,  213  acres,  2  miles  from  town 
I  ui  ou  v  jo  on  a  pood  road.  Nearly  all  drained.  Orchard. 
Two  story  frame  house.  Barn,  sheds,  etc.  for  |1 4,900. 

23  000  *rT  Acre  f**™'  well  drained,  fertile  and  level. 

c.«j|UUU  Two-storv  frame  house.  1  0  rooms,  tenant  house,  6  rooms* 
Three  large  barns.  Well  watered.  Near  Marysville. 

Write  for  cntalog  describing  these  sml  other  bargains  in 
the  state  where  farming  pays.  Write  today. 

Bell  Bros.  &  Stevenson,  Department  F.  Marysville,  Ohio. 


GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


MILWAUKEE 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


CASH  FOR 
YOUR  FARM 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  IT  B 

Do  you  want  to  sell  your  farm  or  other  real  estate? 

Do  you  want  to  sell  it  quickly  and  with  the  least  possible  expense? 

Do  you  want  to  sell  it  at  a  reasonable  price  instead  of  sacrificing  a  good  portion  of 
its  value? 

Do  you  want  it  sold  without  publicity?  If  these  are  your  wants,  I  can  fill  them. 

For  eight  years  I  have  been  filling  these  wants  for  people  in  every  section  of  the  country 

The  result  is  the  largest  real  estate  brokerage  business  in  the  world. 

I  have  offices  in  principal  cities  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco, 

I  have  hundreds  of  representatives  throughout  the  country,  closing  deals. 

I  am  spending  over  $100,000  a  year  in  advertising  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  man 
who  wants  to  buy  in  communication  with  the  man  who  wants  to  sell. 

I  have  hundreds  of  testimonials  from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  from  people  for 
whom  I  have  made  quick  sales. 

I  have,  in  fact,  every  kind  of  proof  of  my  ability  and  facilities  to  sell  anv  kind  of 
real  estate  in  any  part  of  the  country— proof  that  will  convince  the  most  skeptica'l. 

It  doesn’t  matter  W'hat  kind  of  a  property  you  have;  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  it  is 
worth  $100  or  $100,000,  or  in  what  State  or  Territory  it  is  located.  If  you  will  send  me  a  de¬ 
scription,  including  your  lowest  cash  price,  I  will  write  you  a  letter  of  advice 


telling  you  the  best  method  for  quickly  finding  a  cash  buyer  for  vour  property.  Fill  out  and 
mail  the  upper  coupon  to-day  while  you  have  the  matter  in  mind.  DO  IT  NOW. 

If  you  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  property  in  any  part  of  the  country,  I  want  to  hear 
from  you,  as  I  am  in  a  position  to  promptly  fill  your  requirements!  and  save  you  some 
money  at  the  same  time.  Fill  out  and  mail  lower  coupon. 


W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 


367  N.  American 
Building, 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


If  you  want  to  SELL,  Fill  out,  Cut  out,  and  Mail  this  Coupon  to  me  to-day 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER  . 1904 

367  North  American  Bldg. ,  Philadelphia. 

Please  send,  without  cost  k>  me,  a  plan  for  finding  a  cash  buyer  for  my  property, 

Which  consists  of . 

. in  the  town  or  city  of . 

County  of . state  of. . 

and  which  I  desire  to  sell  for  $ . 

The  plan  is  to  be  based  upon  the  following  brief  description  of  the  property: 


Name. . . 
Address. 


If  you  want  to  BUY,  Fill  out,  Cut  out,  and  Mail  this  Coupon  to  me  to-day 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER  . 1904 

367  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia. 

With  a  view  of  buying,  I  desire  information  about  properties  which  correspond 
approximately  with  the  following  specifications. 


Kind  of  property . . .  Size . 

State . City  or  County  or  pant  of  State  prefenred 


The  price  must  be  between  $ .  . an  d  $ .  I  will  pay 

. down,  and  the  balance . 


Name. . 
Address. 


THE  BANK  PRESIDENT  WHO  PEDDLED  STRAWBERRIES 

Charles  A.  Green  spent  twelve  years  in  a  bank  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He 
left  the  hank  to  begin  fruit  growing.  Green’s  Fruit  Grower  was  established 
then — twenty-five  years  ago.  It  has  110,000  subscribers,  more  than  any  similar 
magazine  ever  published.  During  the  first  year  Mr.  Green  reserved  only  twelve 
acres  of  his  large  farm  for  fruit  growing.  Here  he  planted  orchards.  Between 
the  rows  of  orchard  trees  he  planted  raspberries,  currants,  blackberries  and 
strawberries.  He  calls  the  strawberry  the  poor  man’s  berry,  since  they  came 
into  bearing  quickly  and  gave  him  money  at  a  time  when  it  was  needed.  Mr. 
(  !reen  says  that  after  leaving  the  bank,  he  went  about  the  villages  peddling  his 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruits.  Later  on  Mr.  Green  started  propagating 
trees  and  other  nursery  products,  doing  all  the  budding  and  grafting  with  his 
own  hands.  Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  just  issued  a  new  fruit 
catalogue  of  116  pages.  It  is  sent  free,  on  application  by  postal  card.  This 
company  has  a  national  reputation  for  fair  dealing.  Mention  this  paper  and 
get  copy  of  Green’s  fruit  magazine  free. 


HARRISON’S 


APPLE  SPECIAL 

Get  Tree  Quality  if  You  Are  Planting 
Even  a  Single  Tree 

^rOIS  GREAT  matting  of  fibrous  rootlets,  the  thrift,  shapeli¬ 
ness  and  health  of  Harrison’s  Trees  tell  why  they  are  every¬ 
where  favorites.  The  present  is  the  finest  stock  we  have 
ever  grown — 100  standard  varieties,  2  to  7  feet  high,  right  for 
best  growth  and  fruiting  in  any  soil.  Special  inducements  right 
now  on  a  few  of  the  stand-bys. 

Ben  Davis,  Baldwin,  Maiden  Blush 
N.  W.  Greening,  Shackelford  &  Stark 

All  guaranteed  free  from  all  taint  of  disease.  Reasonable  culture  and  they  are 
bound  to  bring  satisfactory  results.  The  prices  we  are  making  must  sell  them 
quickly.  We  pack  for  safe  shipping.  They  will  arrive  in  first-class  shape.  Get 
your  order  booked  promptly.  Our  offer  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  man  who 
is  planning  a  commercial  olrchard. 


TESTED  SEEDS 


FROM. 


i,  SEEDSMAN, 

•  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA. 


PicMb 


5  'a  .* 


ONE-HALF  OUNCE 

WATERMELON 

Sweetheart 


(h'nuloo 


GUARANTEE: 

Tlionfl  atrJ». 'ire  from  Uio  grower*.  >i»v-  tx-en  carefully  tejfcii  and  arc 
iiimriulecii  noth  ill  quantity  and  nuttllly,  Ur  ttiut  1  wilt  replace  any  not  found 
•Sfisfaeiorr.  Ofcours.,'  1  cannot  guaraiiioe  n  Mt  crop;  no  one  c  m  ito  that.  l>ut 

tin-  wads  Me  of  good  rliality .  pure,  amt  true  to  name. . 

If  you  mid  the  »entliardo  your  purl,  the  eaedt.  wilt  not  disappoint  you. 

Save  t  lit-  I.ui  het  and  If  you  write  me  ahont  eeeds  mention  ToaiNarob.ii-: 


TheRed  Packet  Br  aniI 

THE  SEED  THAT’S  GUARANTEED 

On  the  face  of  every  packet  of  seeds  that  I  sell  is  a  guarantee 
that  makes  the  buyer  certain  of  his  money’s  worth.  When  a 
seedsman  can  say  to  you,  “your  money’s  worth  or  money  hack,” 
as  I  have  been  doing  for  years,  it  is  evident  there  is  quality  hack  of 
it.  He  can’t  do  this  and  he  honest  unless  he  tests  his  seeds  himself. 
That’s  exactly  what  I  do,  right  in  my  own  garden,  and  I  know 
then  what  my  seeds  will  do,  instead  of  guessing  like  most 
seedsmen.  That’s  why  “Red  Packet”  seeds  yield.  That’s  why 
you  take  no  chances  in  planting  the  seeds  sold  by  Field.  Not 
only  honest  in  quality  hut  quantity,  weight,  measure.  Send 
for  my  catalog,  free  for  the  asking.  Samples  of  seed  corn  if 
you  care  for  them.  Wholesale  prices  to  market  garden  ers^ 

HENRY  FIELD,  Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa., 

THE  EAR  SEED-CORN 
MAN 


It’s  not 

LUCK 

that  makes  some 
dairymen  more 
prosperous  than, 
.others -it’s  the, 


CRIAM  SEPARATOR 

For  full  information ,  ivrtte  for  catalogues 

We  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse,  Minneapolis,  Sioux  City, 
Omaha  and  Kansas  City.  Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 


«™  PEACH  TREE 


STOCK 


is  famous  the  country  over.  Soil  and  climate  unite  to  produce  the  best.  These 
conditions  and  our  method  of  propagating  give  vigorous  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  and  highest  fruiting  qualities.  An  especially  fine  lot  of  trees,  2  to  7  feet 
high,  now  ready  for  shipment.  Every  good  variety  but  we  always  specialize  on 
Elberta  because  of  its  wonderful  combination  of  good  qualities — undoubtedly 
the  foremost  peach  in  cultivation.  All  stock  clear,  bright,  smooth,  well  rooted, 
shapely  and  in  perfect  health.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  list  of  varieties  and 
prices. 

■  ■  ■ 

1  ItlP  comprises  all  seasons — Apples,  Peaches, 
***l**l^UiI  o  It  Ull  l^lilv  pears,  Strawberries,  Cherries,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  etc.  Write  at  once  for  large  general  catalog,  and  don’t  forget  the 

“APPLE  TREE  SPECIAL” 


HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


m 


LARGE  PROFITS  •« VARIED  SOILS 
WITHOUT  FARM  MANURE 


FRUIT,  TRUCK  AND  SPECIAL  CROP  GROWING  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE 


In  many  cases  some  of  these  soils  are  of  the  lightest  sandy  oharaoter.  Some  in  Florida  have  been  described  as  “looking  under  a  pocket 
magnifier  like  powdered  window  glass.”  They  have  little  plant  food  resources  of  their  own.  All  has  to  be  supplied  in  the  fertilizer. 


Prom  the  American  Agriculturist,  March  21,  1903. 

TRUCK  FARMING  WITH  FERTILIZERS. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  strawberry  farming  practiced 
by  W.  F.  Allen,  of  Maryland,  through  his  annual  announcement  in  our 
advertising  columns  of  strawberry  plants  for  sale.  They  may  not  know 
that  his  success  is  largely  due  to  the  use  of  fertilizers.  He  uses  over  100 
tons  of  fertilizer  annually  on  his  210  acres  of  strawberries. 

Another  Maryland  grower,  J.  A.  Davis,  raises  100  acres  of  strawberries 
for  market  and  .realizes  fancy  prices.  In  ten  years  he  has  become  a  rich 
man  on  strawberries  grown  with  artificial  fertilizers  only,  while  his 
neighbors  who  pursue  the  old  method  are  still  struggling  for  an  existence. 

Every  intelligent  potato  grower  now  knows  that  the  most  profitable  of 
these  crops  require  the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers,  but  some  truck  farmers 
still  cling  to  stable  manure  exclusively.  We  know  one  trucker,  however, 
who  used  250  tons  of  asparagus  fertilizer  last  year,  and  100  tons  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  for  potatoes  and  cabbage.  Another  successful  trucker 
near  Charleston  uses  400  tons  of  fertilizer  annually  for  potatoes,  cabbage 
and  strawberries.  Equal  success  is  reported  by  potato  growers  and  others 
on  Long  Island  and  in  New  Jersey.  The  methods  pursued  by  these  men 
are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  fruit  and  truck  pamphlets  issued  by  The  Mapes 
Company. 


From  the  Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  April  10,  1903. 

WORTH  A  SECOND  READING. 

Practice  and  science  are  profitably  blended  in  these  extremely  valuable 
booklets.  “Fertilizer  Farming  Up  to  Date”  is  a  review  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  covering  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  various  soils  with  the  use  of 
only  Mapes’  complete  manures,  without  a  pound  of  stable  manure.  Profits 
are  reported  by  this  method  of  farming  from  start  to  finish,  while  the  rec¬ 
ord  shows  that  these  lands  have  steadily  improved  in  fertility  and  in  pro¬ 
fit-producing  power.  No  matter  what  kind  of  farming  one  may  practice, 
the  perusal  of  this  booklet  will  be  an  eye-opener.  Another  entitled 
“Strawberries  on  Light  Soils”  is  an  equally  fascinating  recital  of  the  re¬ 
markable  profits  obtained  by  up-to-date  methods  in  strawberry  culture  by 
many  of  the  largest  as  well  as  smallest  horticulturists  throughout  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States. 

From  the  American  Cultivator,  Boston,  Mass.,  March  2S,  1903. 

These  pamphlets  are  a  revelation  in  the  successful  and  profitable  ferti¬ 
lization  of  even  the  thinnest,  lightest  and  poor  soils  from  the  state  of 
abandonment  up  to  the  continuous  profit  of  successful  farming  for  years, 
with  the  constant  improvement  of  the  soil,  showing  that  with  the  Mapes 
Manures  good  crops  may  be  assured  from  the  start,  also  with  the  land 
growing  more  fertile  and  more  valuable  year  by  year. 


Extract  from  strawberry  pamphlet  issued  by  W.  F.  Allen,  1903. 

“I  shall  plant  all  told  this  Spring  160  acres  and  carry  over  50  acres  for  fruiting  the  second  year,  making  210  acres  in  all  planted  in  strawberries.” 

Mr.  Allen  is  rated  as  the  largest  grower  and  shipper  of  strawberry  plants  in  the  country,  and  also  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  very  largest, 
grower  of  fruit.  He  received  one  check  from  a  Boston  commission  house  for  $8,500.00  besides  many  smaller  checks  for  strawberry  crop. 

55,982  QUARTS  OF  STRAWBERRIES  ON  II  ACRES 

Extract  from  letter  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Allen  to  the  Mapes  Company  November  3,  1902. 

“In  the  Fall  of  1901  on  a  field  of  11  acres  of  Excelsior  strawberries  I  top-dressed  with  the  ‘Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Fertilizer’  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds 
per  acre.  This  same  field  picked  the  past  season  55,982  quarts  or  5,082  quarts  per  acre.  We  call  this  a  very  fine  yield  and  I  doubt  if  its  equal  has  ever 
been  made  in  this  county  before.  We  are  now  top-dressing  again  for  next  season’s  crop  and  shall  use  the  same  quantity  per  acre  of  the  same  brand  of 
fertilizer.  I  used  during  1902  over  100  tons  of  your  fertilizer,  and  in  1903  shall  probably  use  considerably  more  than  this  amount.” 

Mr.  Allen  stated  in  a  recent  address,  January,  1904,  before  the  Peninsula  Horticultural  Society,  in  a  talk  on  CANTALOUPE  GEOWING,  that 
“he  always  used  the  Mapes  Vegetable  Manure  on  all  his  Cantaloupes  because  he  found  it  the  best  he  could  buy.” 

(Extracts  from  The  Rural  New-Yorker  April  18,  1903.)  MAKING  MONEY  WITH  STRAWBERRIES  J-  A.  Davis,  Caroline  County,  Md. 

I  have  been  growing  strawberries  13  years.  The  first  thing  I  want  to  explain  in  the  money-making  business  of  the  cultivation  of  strawberries  is  the 
plowing  of  the  ground.  We  commence  in  the  Fall  with  heavy  plows,  using  three  or  four  mules  and  going  down  10  or  12  inches.  Water  is  what  the  straw¬ 
berry  wants,  and  not  being  in  a  section  where  we  can  irrigate,  the  plow  is  the  next  best  thing  that  can  be  provided.  By  deep  Fall  plowing,  I  find  that  the 
ground  works  much  better  in  the  Spring.  In  addition  many  insects  are  destroyed  that  would  otherwise  be  detrimental  to  the  plants.  In  the  Spring  we 
drill  in  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  each  way,  making  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  It  would  be  disastrous  to  plow  so  deeply  if  we  did  not  use  large  quantities  of 
high-grade  fertilizer.  We  replow  the  same  ground  again  in  the  Spring.  It  has  been  said  by  some  strawberry  growers  that  no  man  can  make  money  by 
using  1,000  pounds  fertilizers  per  acre.  I  NEVER  MADE  A  DOLLAR  UNTIL  I  DID  THIS  VERY  THING.  I  do  not  want  it  to  appear  that  I  am  blowing 
my  own  horn,  but  I  ship  as  high  as  20,000  quarts  per  day  during  the  busy  weeks,  and  from  250,000  to  300,000  quarts  during  the  season.  I  began  with  four 
acres  and  have  since  made  strawberries  my  main  crop  and  love  the  business.  Some  of  my  friends  want  me  to  leave  the  country  and  come  back  to  New 
York  City,  which  I  left  some  years  ago.  I  reply  that  I  expect  to  be  walking  on  the  green  when  they  are  sleeping  under  it.  Give  me  the  glorious  old  farm; 
on  it  I  find  life,  happiness  and  dollars  to  make  pleasure.  I  HAVE  MADE  MONEY  12  YEARS  IN  SUCCESSION  GROWING  STRAWBERRIES  and  think 
the  business  will  compare  favorably  with  almost  any  other  when  properly  managed.  If  a  man  will  be  satisfied  with  $10,000  or  $12,000  per  year,  he  can  make 
it  out  of  the  strawberry  business  when  properly  handled. 

LONG-CONTINUED  SUCCESS  IN  PROFITABLE  ORANGE  GROWING  IN  FLORIDA 


High  quality  and  large  yields.  These  and  many  other  growers  use  annually  from  IOO  tons  to  500  tons  of  the 

MAPES  FERTILIZERS 

Extract  from  the  official  report  of  the  annual  meeting  at  Miami,  Fla.,  of  the  Florida  State  Horticultural  Society,  by  the  Secretary,  Stephen 

Powers,  Agricultural  Editor.  (From  the  Times-Union  Farmer  and  Fruit-Grower,  Jacksonville,  May  15,  1903.) 

The  orange  crop  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Inman,  Winter  Haven,  the  past  season,  1902-1903,  gives  percentage  of  russets  as  too  insignificant  to  reckon  with,  includ¬ 
ing  round  oranges,  tangerines  and  pomeloes,  and  from  this  he  netted  $3.05  a  box  all  around.  Dr.  Inman’s  groves  are  on  the  light,  dry,  sandy  soils  of  the 
lake  regions  of  Polk  County,  with  no  forests  except  the  piny  woods  in  the  distance,  and  40  feet  to  the  line  of  permanent  water.  Dr.  Inman  stated  at  the 
meeting  that  out  of  his  entire  crop  of  12,000  boxes  not  a  single  complaint  had  been  received  of  one  rotten  orange,  though  last  season  was  excessively  wet 
the  greater  part  of  it.  Dr.  Inman  writes: 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  what  the  result  and  success  have  been  from  my  last  season,  1902-1903.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  I  have 
now  sold  upward  of  $30,000  worth  of  fruit  with  a  few  more  cars  to  go.  I  have  had  no  trouble  in  making  sales  of  my  round  oranges  at  $3.50  per  box  spot  cash, 
f.  o.  b.  here,  while  the  balance  of  the  round  orange  crop  in  this  county  has  not  brought  on  an  average  of  $1.50  per  box.  March  11,  1903. 

The  80  tons  of  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure  just  ordered  will  be  only  a  part  of  the  Fall  feeding  for  my  grove.  You  will  note  that  I  am  using  upward  of  500  tons 
of  your  manures  per  year.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  will  be  proud  to  know  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  your  fertilizers  by  my  neighbors 
and  myself  in  the  past  three  or  four  years.  I  think  that  I  can  safely  assert  that  there  are  not  such  perfect  crops  of  fruit  to  be  shown  in  the  State  as  we 
are  able  to  show  this  season,  and  have  been  for  the  past  two  seasons.  I  think  that  the  change  made  in  your  formula  the  past  season  has  added  very  much 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  fertilizers.*  Nearly  all  of  the  growers  in  the  vicinity  are  using  none  but  your  goods,  and  it  is  truly  becoming  quite  a  show  ground  for 
those  who  make  a  study  of  fine  fruit.  November  3,  1903.  *This  refers  to  the  reduction  of  the  organic  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer  to  a  minimum,  and  the  increased 
use  of  nitrate  of  potash.  Peruvian  Guano,  MADE  SOLUBLE  WITHOUT  ACIDITY,  carbonate  of  potash,  etc. 

50,000  Boxes  of  Oranges  from  groves  manured  exclusively  with  the  Mapes  Orange  Tree 

and  the  Mapes  Fruit  and  Vine  Manures,  since  the  freeze,  1894. 

“Probably  there  is  no  one  in  the  State  of  Florida  more  largely  interested  in  orange  growing  to-day  than  ourselves,  having  a  crop  of  over  50,000  boxes 
this  year  from  our  own  and  other  groves  that  we  are  interested  in,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  we  are  obliged  to  use  fertilizers  in  large  quantities.  Any  little 
saving  in  the  price  of  a  fertilizer  would  mean  a  great  many  dollars  to  us,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  seen  no  chance  to  make  any  saving  by  using 
cheaper  goods,  or  any  other  fertilizer.  We  shall  continue  to  use  your  goods  just  as  long  as  they  give  as  good  results  as  they  have  in  the  past,  and  are  giv¬ 
ing  at  the  present  time.  We  wish  we  could  have  arranged  to  have  had  some  photographs  taken  when  we  began  to  use  your  goods,  and  also  how  they  look 
to-day,  after  using  them  the  past  year.  We  would  like  to  add  that  your  fertilizer  is  the  only  make  we  would  recommend  to  anyone  wishing  for  best  re¬ 
sults,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  them.”  (Extract  from  letter  from  J.  H.  Preston  &  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  January  4,  1904.) 


Special  pamphlet  and  circulars  sent  free  on  the  growing  of  Celery  (over  $11,500,  31  acres,  crop  1903);  also  on 
Strawberries,  Truck,  Small  Fruit;  Tobacco  oiv  Varied  Soils;  Fertilizer  Farming  Up-to-date  (general  farm  crops; 
Oranges  and  All  Tropical  Fruits  in  Florida ;  Top-Dressing  of  Lawns,  Golf  Links,  Parks  with  the  “Mapes  Top  Dresser, 
improved”  (ammonia  l2°/o,  phosphoric  acid  8%,  potash  4°/o).  The  highest  grade,  the  most  soluble  and  quick¬ 
acting  of  any  made,  fine,  dry  and  free  from  odor. 

IN  SENDING  FOR  PAMPHLETS,  PLEASE  STATE  THE  CROPS  IN  WHICH  YOU  ARE  PARTICULARLY  INTERESTED 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 


m 


FIRST  YEAR’S  GROWTH.  Fig.  84. 

crop.  When  the  last  order  placed  with  this  agent 
bore  fruit,  trees  that  should  have  been  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
sets  bore  a  bountiful  crop  of  crab  apples.  From  an 
order  for  Rhode  Island  Greenings  1  harvested  Gra- 
vensteius  and  Ben  Davis.  One  dozen  Fameuse  order¬ 
ed  gives  us  McIntosh  Red,  this  last  not  a  bad  substi¬ 
tution.  I  feel  very  much  in  the  same  frame  of  mind 
as  the  Hope  Farm  man  toward  whosoever  trimmed 
bis  peach  trees,  and  with  the  same  consolation  of 
bearing  the  misfortune  as  cheerfully  as  possible. 
After  a  man  has  planted,  fertilized  and  pruned  trees, 
and  brought  them  to  fruitage,  to  find  the  fruit  utterly 
worthless,  and  the  trees  the  same  for  top-working, 
with  no  redress  in  dollars  and  cents,  his  thoughts  are 
liable  to  be  mighty  serious  even  if  his  words  are  mild. 
I  have  since  learned  this  agent’s  way  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  Fall  and  Winter  he  obtains  all  the  or¬ 
ders  possible  in  a  given  locality,  then  goes  to  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  in  the  Spring  and  buys  culls  and  yard 
trees,  labeling  them  any  variety  for  which  he  has 
orders.  He  continues  to  work  in  the  same  locality 
until  the  trees  approach  bearing  age;  then  he  seeks 
new  pastures  and  is  very  careful  to  avoid  the  old.  I 
understand  that  the  nurserymen,  to  facilitate  Spring 
delivery,  take  up  many  trees  and  set  them  in  trenches 
in  the  Fall.  Then,  after  selecting  the  best  to  fill  their 
orders,  they  sell  the  remainder  in  job  lota  to  these 


TREES  TRIMMED  FOR  PLANTING  Fig.  88. 

to  define  the  meaning  of  “pedigree.”  Some  apply  it 
to  seedlings,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  understand. 
From  my  view  point,  I  cannot  see  how  a  plant  is 
pedigreed  any  more  from  the  mere  fact  that  man 
hybridized  the  seed  instead  of  nature.  In  either  case, 
however,  there  are  many  failures,  not  so  many,  of 
course,  when  it  is  controlled  as  from  nature’s  meth¬ 
ods,  but  the  principle  is  the  same  in  either  method. 
If  we  take  the  animal  kingdom  as  our  guide  we  must 
perfect  the  principle  so  that  we  could  perpetuate  the 
fixed  qualities  by  selection  of  the  seed  and  thus  re¬ 
produce  the  same  qualities.  Instead  of  this  we  can¬ 
not  retain  the  same  types  by  reproduction,  but  must 
propagate  from  the  one  type  we  have  produced  from 
seed.  If  we  undertake  to  do  it  from  seed  as  in  animals 
we  lose  what  we  have  already  acquired  either  by  ad¬ 
vancement  or  deterioration,  often  the  latter.  So  this 
seems  to  me  sufficient  reason  to  assume  that  our 
pedigree  is  only  in  name.  Nature  has  given  us  most 
of  our  improved  varieties  of  fruits,  as  they  come 
from  chance  seedlings,  and  to  my  mind  have  just  as 
good  pedigree  as  those  hybridized  by  man.  The  other 
method,  and  the  one  with  the  most  advocates,  is  from 
selection  of  the  desired  qualities,  and  they  assume 
that  we  can  perpetuate  these  qualities  by  this 
method;  that  if  we  find  a  tree  or  plant  that  comes  up 
to  our  idea  of  perfection  by  propagating  from  this 
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IN  A  CROWBAR  HOLE.  Fig.  86. 

ship  to  you  in  good  order?  There  are  hundreds  of 
small  farms  where  there  are  a  few  trees  set  each 


A  MULCH  OF  STONES.  Fig.  87. 

year,  and  the  agent  who  takes  your  order  and  de¬ 
livers  the  goods  at  your  door  in  good  condition  has 
become  almost  a  necessity.  Perhaps  I  was  an  easy 
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“PEDIGREE"  FRUIT  TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

This  is  a  subject  that  should  receive  the  careful  at¬ 
tention  of  every  intelligent,  honest  horticulturist. 
Those  who  advocated  the  principle  of  “pedigreed 
plants”  honestly  no  doubt  never  thought  that  they 
were  making  it  possible  for  many  to  take  advantage 
and  mislead  the  unthinking  public.  It  is  very  difficult 


crowbar;  hole  peach  tree.  fig.  85; 

the  nurseries.”  There  is  no  local  nursery,  and  will 
the  distant  nurseryman  put  up  10,  20  or  40  trees  and 


A  FARMER’S  SIDE  OF  “ SUBSTITUTION .” 

What  a  "  Tree  Agent  ”  Did. 

In  the  Spring  of  1886  I  commenced  in  a  small  way 
to  plant  fruit  trees,  and  continued  to  plant  from  20  to 
40  each  year  for  the  next  six  years,  buying  of  a  tree 
agent,  not  an  agent  of  the  nurseryman.  Therefore  I 
have  no  grievance  against  the  nurseryman.  My  first 
bill  of  trees  fruited  true  to  name.  Subsequent  orders 
were  a  mixture  of  almost  all  varieties  named  in  the 
catalogue.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  substi¬ 
tution  clause  was  stricken  from  the  order  blank  at 
my  request,  every  bundle  came  labeled  in  exact  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  order.  Now  for  results.  The  agent 
was  ever  anxious  to  sell  me  Pewaukee.  I  was  as 
anxious  to  avoid  it.  I  wanted  Baldwins  and  Rhode 
Island  Greenings.  One  year  I  had  25  bearing  Pewau¬ 
kee  trees,  now  grafted  to  Baldwins.  I  also  have  about 
20  nondescripts,  utterly  worthless  except  for  cider 
apples.  Where  land  is  from  $75  to  $100  per  acre  and 
the  tax  rate  22  mills,  cider  apples  are  an  unprofitable 


one.  That  I  was  green  at  the  tree  business  I  will  ad¬ 
mit.  Scripture  tells  us:  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.”  I  have  it  demonstrated  to  my  mind 
that  you  don’t  know  a  tree  until  it  fruits,  and  then 
you  will  know  whether  the  agent  of  whom  you  or¬ 
dered  them  was  a  knave  or  an  honest  man.  This  is 
no  fancy  sketch  or  freak  of  the  imagination.  The 
same  game  is  being  worked  yearly  throughout  the 
State.  The  remedy  lies  in  never  placing  an  order 
with  any  agent  who  uses  his  own  name  in  the  order 
blank  instead  of  some  reliable  and  up-to-date  nur¬ 
seryman’s.  h.  j. 

Androscoggin  Co.,  Me. 


cutthroats,  jobbers,  peddlers,  swindlers,  or  any  other 
name  your  conscience  will  allow  you  to  call  them. 
Methinks  T  hear  some  one  say:  “Deal  direct  with 
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we  can  expect  its  products  to  come  up  or  nearly  so 
to  the  parent  tree  from  which  we  took  our  grafts, 
buds  or  cuttings.  This  has  not  been  borne  out  by 
actual  experience,  and  unless  we  can  provide  the 
same  conditions  for  the  offspring  as  the  parent  had 
we  cannot  expect  the  same  results.  That  a  tree  or 
plant  develops  extra  qualities  is  no  guarantee  that  it 
will  retain  these  qualities  under  other  conditions,  un¬ 
less  we  can  reproduce  the  same  conditions  from  the 
offspring  as  the  parent  had.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis¬ 
understood  in  this  matter,  and  supposed  to  advocate 
carelessness  in  propagation  of  trees  and  plants,  but  I 
know  it  is  very  important  to  select  from  healthy,  vig¬ 
orous  stock,  and  to  use  care  to  avoid  any  that  show3 
disease  or  lack  of  vigor.  When  we  do  this  we  do  all 
we  can  to  pedigree  our  stock.  Sometimes  the  fact 
that  a  young  tree  is  heavily  loaded  with  fine  large 
fruit  is  a  sure  sign  of  early  decay.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  peach.  If  we  propagate  from  this 
class  for  early  fruiting  conditions  we  are  running 
great  risk  in  perpetuating  a  weakness,  if  not  disease. 
I  once  heard  a  prominent  horticulturist  who  advo¬ 
cates  this  theory  give  an  illustration  of  a  peach  tree 
planted  only  18  months,  and  producing  two  or  three 
dozen  fine  fruit.  My  answer  to  him  was  that  it  had 
always  been  my  purpose  first  to  grow  the  tree,  and 
not  retard  its  growth  and  vigor  by  overfruiting  be¬ 
fore  it  had  top  or  root  power.  The  same  man  said 
it  would  pay  the  orchardist  to  pay  $1  per  tree  (for 
apples)  to  get  what  is  termed  pedigreed  stock.  Such 
theories  open  the  'way  for  the  man  who  would  like 
the  extra  price,  and  it  is  an  easy  task  to  give  his  trees 
a  pedigree.  I  advocate  all  progress  and  improvement, 
but  am  ever  ready  to  decry  any  theory  that  has  not 
been  sustained  by  practical  experience,  and  that  gives 
the  unprincipled  grower  or  dealer  an  opportunity 
to  impose  on  the  innocent.  This  pedigree  business 
is  far  more  theoretical  than  practical,  chas.  bi.ack. 

New  Jersey. 

A  CORN-BREEDING  EXPERIENCE. 

Story  of  a  New  Variety. 

P.  B.  Crosby,  of  Maryland,  writes  the  following  spirited 
account  of  his  efforts  to  produce  a  desirable  variety  of 
corn: 

“In  1898  an  account  of  a  variety  of  corn  called 
Mexican  June  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Some  seed 
was  obtained  and  planted  the  year  following;  the 
tallest  stalk  growing  to  a  height  of  18  feet,  shown  at 
Fig.  89.  The  corn  was  planted  with  a  view  of  hybri¬ 
dizing  it  with  American  varieties,  and  different  plant¬ 
ings  of  American  varieties  were  made  from  time  to 
time  as  late  as  I  thought  they  would  mature,  so  that 
I  would  have  at  least  one  planting  that  could  be  pol- 
lenized  with  pollen  from  the  Mexican  June,  but  when 
my  last  planting  of  American  corn  had  sent  out  its 
silk  ready  to  be  fertilized  the  Mexican  June  had  just 
done  growing  its  18  feet,  and  the  tassel  was  only  just 
appearing.  There  happened  to  be  on  one  of  the 
American  stalks  a  dormant  ear  that  might  have  made 
a  nubbin,  so  I  pulled  off  the  good  ear  in  hopes  that 
the  nubbin  would  grow.  It  did,  but 
when  it  had  sent  out  the  silk  the  Mexi¬ 
can  June  was  still  not  ready  for  the 
pollen.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
wait,  and  while  I  waited  that  nubbin 
began  to  send  forth  new  silk,  and  it 
continued  to  do  so  until  it  was  fertilized 
with  pollen  from  the  Mexican  June. 

Then  came  a  race  with  Jack  Frost,  but 
this  time  it  was  the  Hon.  John  Frost, 
and  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  felt  no  more 
satisfaction  over  his  biggest  merger 
than  did  I  when  I  saw  my  first  hybrid. 

The  Mexican  June  had  such  a  wonder¬ 
ful  vitality,  was  seemingly  so  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  either  lack  of  moisture  or  lack  of 
fertility,  and  made  such  an  abundance 
of  excellent  fodder  that  I  thought  that 
if  I  could  only  graft  half  of  its  good 
qualities  on  our  American  varieties  the 
result  might  be  of  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quence.  A  few  weeks  later  I  went  to 
the  building  where  my  hybrid  ear  was 
suspended  from  a  rafter  by  a  wire,  and 
found  that  a  rat  had  got  in  and  eaten 
every  grain.  Well,  the  next  year  the 
same  process  was  gone  through,  and  three  hybrid 
ears  were  the  result,  which  were  placed  in  a  rat  trap 
for  safe  keeping,  and  planted  the  following  Spring. 
The  result  was  distinctly  disappointing  save  that  the 
time  of  ripening  was  about  three  weeks  earlier.  How¬ 
ever,  the  crop,  which  consisted  of  about  a  peck  of 
nubbins,  was  carefully  harvested  and  planted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  This  time  the  result  was  distinctly  en¬ 
couraging.  The  whole  cross  so  far  obtained  will  be 
called  (if  the  owner  of  the  name  will  permit)  Col- 
lingwood. 

“If  you  will  turn  to  the  photograph  disfigured  with 


the  likeness  of  the  writer,  Fig.  89,  you  will  see  the 
original  stalk  of  Mexican  June  and  on  the  right  a 
single  hill  of  Collingwood,  the  weight  of  whose  four 
ears  and  a  nubbin  is  a  trifle  over  three  pounds;  then 
if  you  will  figure  the  possible  yield  planted  3 y2  feet 
each  way  and  take  into  consideration  that  the  land 
three  years  ago  received  a  dressing  of  homemade  fer¬ 
tilizer  costing  $2  per  acre,  and  none  since,  you  will, 
I  think,  see  one  reason  why  I  am  enthusiastic  about 
this  corn.  The  other  two  stalks  are  out  of  the  same 
field,  and  if  anyone  wants  a  variety  of  corn  with  little 
fodder  I  think  the  one  to  the  left  ought  to  suit.  In 


A  STALK  OF  MEXICAN  JUNE  CORN.  Fig.  89. 


Fig.  90  the  second  broken  ear,  and  the  second 
whole  ear  from  the  left,  are  two  of  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  Collingwood.  I  have  been  taking  lessons  in 
judging  corn  from  Prof.  Taliaferro,  of  the  Maryland 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  attention  is 
called  to  the  depth  of  grain  and  the  closeness  of  the 
rows.  In  the  same  photograph  is  shown  a  butt  of 
Mexican  June,  together  with  an  ear  of  the  same.  Now, 
will  some  one  please  tell  me  how  an  ear  of  corn  with 
such  shallow  grains  and  such  wide  open  rows,  cross¬ 
ed  with  common  corn  chosen  with  no  thought  of  such 
points,  could  produce  an  ear  with  such  depth  of  grain 
and  closeness  of  rows  as  shown? 

“When  I  had  planted  the  patch  of  Collingwood  in 
1902  I  had  a  couple  of  quarts  left  over,  and  this  I 
planted  in  one  end  of  a  field  of  seven  acres  planted 
with  a  variety  called  Wallace’s  Wonderful.  This  va¬ 
riety  is  shown  in  Fig.  90,  being  the  third  broken  ear 
and  the  third  upright  ear  from  the  left.  As  will  be 
seen,  it  is  a  pretty  big  variety,  but  is  open  to  the  two 


serious  objections  of  being  shallow-grained  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  liberal  amount  of  space  between  the  rows.  I 
sold  that  part  of  the  field  where  my  corn  was  planted 
to  a  neighbor,  who  cut  it  green  for  his  cattle,  and  I 
forgot  about  its  being  planted  there.  I  saved  my  seed 
for  my  main  crop  from  the  other  end  of  the  field 
which  was  planted  this  year.  It  was  planted  in  a 
field  that  is  naturally  good  corn  land,  but  was  more 
or  less  run  down.  It  had  been  seeded  to  wheat  in 
1899  with  200  pounds  per  acre  of  dissolved  South 
Carolina  rock,  and  has  had  no  further  fertilizing  of 
any  kind.  The  yield  of  wheat  was  18  bushels  per 


acre,  no  record  of  the  grass  next  year,  and  the  year 
following  it  was  so  poor  that  it  was  not  cut.  The 
corn  was  put  in  by  a  tenant,  and  an  idea  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  field  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  a 
neighbor  wagered  my  tenant  that  he  would  make  half 
again  as  much  corn  as  would  be  made  on  my  farm. 
That  corn  just  started  in  to  grow,  and  it  grew  until 
it  surprised  the  whole  neighborhood,  myself  included. 
The  first  thing  that  anyone  said  after  seeing  the  corn 
was:  ‘What  did  you  put  on  it?’  And  when  I  said 
‘Nothing,’  I  felt  my  veracity  had  a  pretty  big  strain 
on  it.  But  when  the  corn  began  to  get  ripe  we  found 
the  reason  for  it.  It  had  been  mixed  with  the  Col¬ 
lingwood.  My  tenant  said  to  me  one  day  that  he  did 
not  understand  that  field;  he  planted  yellow  corn  and 
it  came  up  mixed  with  white,  and  if  you  will  again 
turn  to  Fig.  90  you  will  see  on  the  extreme  left  two 
ears  of  this  corn,  and  I  again  think  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  did  a  wonderful  thing  when  with  such 
a  half  show  for  crossing  it  produced  from  Wallace’s 
Wonderful  such  a  variety  as  is  here  shown.  The 
broken  ear  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best,  taking  the 
depth  of  grain  into  consideration.  Two  other  ears  of 
this  cross  are  shown  in  the  picture,  one  with  the  rule 
on  it,  and  the  short  one  at  the  right. 

“As  to  yield,  a  measured  acre  gave  120  bushels  of 
ears,  besides  the  nubbins,  of  which  there  were  only  a 
very  few.  With  any  other  variety  I  should  have  been 
satisfied  with  80  bushels  of  ears,  and  would  have 
bragged  if  there  had  been  90  or  100.  There  are  two 
other  points  of  value  about  this  corn;  strength  of 
stalk,  thus  enabling  it  to  withstand  storms  (this 
point  will  be  readily  conceded  after  looking  at  the 
butt  of  its  grandparent),  and  excellence  of  the  fodder. 
Just  why  the  fodder  should  cure  better  than  any 
other  variety  that  I  have  ever  seen  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  apparently  does.” _ 

A  SELF-BOILED  MIXTURE. 

A  simple  method  of  preparing  the  lime  and  sulphur 
wash  without  boiling  or  adding  caustic  potash  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  A.  N.  Brown,  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Brown 
claims  to  control  the  scale  with  two  applications  of 
this  wash.  Mr.  Brown  says: 

“Three  years  ago  I  began  the  use  of  the  lime,  sul¬ 
phur  and  salt  wash.  I  boiled  and  prepared  every  gal¬ 
lon  of  this  wash  that  I  have  ever  used  myself.  I 
used  the  California  method,  boiling  lty  hour,  but  1 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  combination;  besides,  it 
was  very  tedious.  With  all  the  boiling  I  gave  it,  it 
would  not  stand  over  a  few  hours  without  separating, 
and  the  residue  with  all  this  boiling  was  much  more 
than  I  should  have  had.  I  therefore  made  some  ex¬ 
periments  of  my  own  and  finally  hit  upon  a  method 
that  is  very  satisfactory,  and  leaves  me  less  than  a 
pint  of  dregs  after  spraying  out  a  barrel  of  60  gal¬ 
lons.  The  old  method  would  always  leave  several 
quarts. 

“My  method  of  preparation  is  as  follows:  First,  I 
take  20  pounds  sulphur  (flour  of  sulphur)  and  two 
gallons  of  boiling  water  and  make  a  sulphur  paste 
by  adding  a  little  of  the  water  at  a  time  to  the  sul¬ 
phur,  stirring  it  well  during  the  pro¬ 
cess.  By  the  time  all  the  water  is 
stirred  into  the  mixture,  the  sulphur  is 
not  all  dissolved,  because  this  cannot 
be  done,  but  I  have  broken  up  the  glob¬ 
ules  of  sulphur  into  most  minute  parts 
so  that  it  can  be  taken  up  and  perfectly 
distributed  in  the  lime.  This  fact  is 
indicated  by  the  bursting  of  these  glob¬ 
ules  of  sulphur,  showing  that  I  am 
making  them  smaller. 

“I  take  a  common  sugar  barrel,  put 
two  wire  hoops  around  it,  put  into  it  40 
pounds  of  the  best  stone  lime  obtain¬ 
able,  pour  on  it  12  gallons  of  boiling 
water,  immediately  add  the  sulphur 
previously  prepared,  cover  the  barrel 
with  a  burlap  sack  and  let  boil  for  20 
minutes.  It  is  essential  that  one  work 
rapidly,  as  any  interruption  of  the  slak¬ 
ing  process  may  destroy  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  wash.  I  do  not  stir  during 
the  boiling  process,  only  with  an  ordi¬ 
nary  garden  hoe  occasionally  raise  the 
lime  from  the  bottom  so  it  will  not  set¬ 
tle  and  burn  before  thoroughly  slaked. 
After  boiling  ceases  I  add  46  gallons  of  water  (warm 
preferred),  and  finally  the  15  pounds  of  coarse  salt, 
stir  well,  strain  into  the  spray  tank  with  strainer  30 
to  the  inch  mesh,  and  apply  while  fresh  and  warm. 
This  wash  is  more  effectual  if  applied  when  made  than 
if  left  to  stand.  This  wash  is  adhesive.  I  have  no 
trouble  in  that  direction,  as  the  wash  applied  last 
February  is  now  plainly  visible.  It  is  stated  the  salt 
adds  no  value  to  the  wash,  but  I  shall  be  very  loath 
to  leave  it  out.  I  may  add  some  blue  stone  hereafter, 
about  one  pound  to  every  20  gallons,  as  I  believe  it 
will  add  to  the  adhesiveness  of  the  wash  and  will 
strengthen  its  value  as  a  fungicide.  I  do  not  believe 
that  caustic  soda  added  is  any  improvement. 


MEXICAN  CORN  ROOT  ;  CHILDREN  AND  GRANDCHILDREN.  Fig.  90. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  PERSIMMON  SEEDS 

On  page  36  a  question  was  asked  regarding  persim¬ 
mon  seeds.  I  give  a  little  experience  that  may  be  of 
advantage  to  some  readers.  Several  years  ago  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  I  ordered  from  a  Rochester  nurseryman  sev¬ 
eral  packets  of  persimmon  seed,  which  were  claimed 
to  be  in  condition  to  grow  upon  being  planted  in 
early  Spring.  I  knew  nothing  about  persimmon  seeds, 
but  I  did  about  some  similarly  horny  seeds  like  Honey 
‘locust,  etc.,  so  was  suspicious  when  my  seeds  arrived 
about  the  first  of  March,  that  more  preparation  than 
simply  planting  was  needed  to  induce  them  into 
growth.  I  commenced  soaking  them,  pouring  on  warm 
water  every  day,  and  allowing  them  to  stand  near  the 
kitchen  stove  for  three  weeks,  then  mixed  them  with 
earth  in  a  can,  and  when  warmer  weather  came  placed 
can  out  in  the  earth  and  awaited  developments,  but 
none  came  though  I  examined  occasionally  until  June. 
Again  in  November  I  examined  and  found  them  sound 
yet,  left  them  covered  for  frost  to  test  its  skill  upon. 
In  the  following  May  I  found  them  beginning  to 
sprout,  so  planted  them  in  nursery  row,  most  of  them 
growing.  I  have  several  times  grown  them  from  seed 
since,  but  always  subjected  them  to  freezing.  If  ob¬ 
tained  as  late  as  March  1  would  put  into  earth,  pour 
on  water,  and  let  the  frost  fit  them  for  growth,  which 
it  invariably  has  done.  If  received  in  Fall  I  stratified 
in  small  box  (not  water  tight),  buried  in  the  earth,  no 
water  being  needed,  as  there  was  plenty  of  time  for 
action  of  moisture  and  frost  before  Spring.  Both  tree 
and  seeds  start  into  growth  very  late  in  this  latitude. 

I  believe  I  could  sprout  persimmon  seed  as  I  used  to 
treat  dry  seed  of  the  Honey  locust  and  of  the  Black 
locust.  Put  seed  in  tin  pan,  pour  on  a  couple  of  quarts 
of  boiling  water  (not  simply  warm),  let  stand  24  hours 
pour  off  the  water,  repeat  process.  After  24  hours  re¬ 
peat  again,  which  would  always  be  enough  for  Black 
locust,  sometimes  twice  was  enough,  and  with  the 
Honey  locust  after  third 
scalding  a  few  of  the  seeds 
would  soften  and  begin  to 
swell.  They  should  he  taken 
out  and  the  rest  subjected 
to  repetition  of  hot  bath, 
until  all  show  change.  This 
seems  like  heroic  treatment 
but  I  am  giving  experience, 
not  theory.  If  a  narrow 
deep  dish  were  used  and  but 
few  seeds,  somewhat  less 
water  was  put  on  at  a  time. 

Whether  persimmon  seed, 
when  fresh,  if  put  into 
moist  earth  and  kept  from 
frost  entirely,  would  grow 
the  following  Spring,  I  am 
somewhat  In  doubt.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they 
would  require  until  the  sec¬ 
ond  Spring  to  start  them, 
like  ginseng  seed,  Red  cedar  and  many  others, 
though  possibly  in  a  warm  climate  like  the  ex¬ 
treme  South,  the  horny  integument  would  soften 
enough  to  allow  growth  the  first  Spring. 

Iowa.  FRANK  O.  HARRINGTON. 

DUTY  OF  RURAL  DELIVERY  PATRONS. 

On  page  49  we  gave  some  of  the  instructions  to  rural 
delivery  carriers  regarding  mail  boxes.  A  carrier  has 
asked  us  to  print  some  of  the  duties  of  patrons.  Here 
is  the  latest  from  Washington: 

On  “drop”  letters  deposited  in  rural  mail  boxes  or 
a  United  States  collection  box  to  he  collected  by  rural 
carrier  for  dispatch,  or  for  delivery  farther  along  on 
his  route,  or  from  the  postoffice  from  which  the  route 
starts,  or  on  letters  mailed  in  the  postoffice  to  be  de¬ 
livered  to  a  rural  patron  by  the  rural  carrier,  post¬ 
age  must  be  prepaid  at  the  letter  rate  of  two  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  A  rural  carrier  is 
not  permitted  to  collect  or  deliver  any  written  mat¬ 
ter,  whether  in  a  sealed  or  unsealed  envelope,  upon 
which  one  full  rate,  or  two  cents  in  postage,  has  not 
been  paid. 

Having  succeeded  in  getting  rural  free  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  established  in  a  community,  the  residents  thereof 
who  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  free  delivery  ser¬ 
vice,  must  conform  to  the  following  requirements  of 
the  Post  Office  Department,  as  set  forth  in  the  Post¬ 
master  General’s  Order  No.  739: 

Each  person  desiring  rural  free  delivery  service 
must  erect,  at  his  own  cost,  and  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Department,  a  box 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Postmaster  General, 
which  box  must  be  erected  by  the  roadside  so  that 
carrier  can  easily  obtain  access  to  it  without  dis¬ 
mounting  from  his  vehicle.  Persons  neglecting  or  re¬ 
fusing  to  comply  with  these  conditions  will  be  re¬ 
garded  as  not  desiring  rural  service,  and  the  rural 
carrier  will  he  directed  not  to  serve  them.  Under  a 
recent  ruling  of  the  Department  it  is  permissible  for 


two  or  more  families  to  use  the  same  mail  box,  if 
mutually  desired,  provided  a  notification  be  filed  with 
the  postmaster  at  the  office  from  which  the  route 
starts,  giving  the  names  of  all  parties  who  wish  to  re¬ 
ceive  mail  in  the  same  box. 

Rural  carriers  are  not  permitted  to  deliver  mail  to 
houses  except  in  the  case  of  registered  matter,  spe¬ 
cial  delivery  and  pension  letters;  neither  are  they 
permitted  to  deviate  from  the  line  of  route  as  official¬ 
ly  laid  down  by  the  Department,  to  deliver  mail  to 
any  box  located  back  from  the  main  road,  or  which  is 
not  erected  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
Postmaster  General’s  Order  above  referred  to. 

Patrons  are  expected  to  cooperate  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  interest  of  obtaining  efficient  service  to 
the  extent  of  properly  locating  and  erecting  their 
boxes  and  keeping  the  roads  in  passable  condition. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  road  commissioners  or  super¬ 
visors  to  keep  the  roads  in  good  repair,  or  failure  on 
the  part  of  patrons  to  keep  the  approach  to  their  own 
boxes  passable,  so  that  carrier  can  easily  gain  access 
thereto  without  dismounting  from  his  vehicle,  will 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  rural  free  delivery 
service  is  not  appreciated,  and  may  result  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  service  from  the  individual  or  the  com¬ 
munity,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  rural  carrier  is  not 
expected  seriously  to  imperil  the  life  of  himself  or 
his  animal,  nor  to  jeopardize  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  mail  or  his  equipment,  in  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
liver  his  route  under  extraordinary  conditions  of 
weather,  or  to  reach  a  patron’s  box  the  approach  to 
which  is  impassable  by  reason  of  snowdrifts,  ditches, 
or  other  obstacles  which  the  owners  of  the  boxes 
neglect  or  refuse  to  remove.  c.  a.  conrard. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  “  DRY  BORDEAUX.” 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  by  Prof.  Jenkins 
(page  129),  and  wish  to  ask  whether  or  not  the 
same  change  results  (the  copper  sulphate  into  copper 


hydroxide)  from  taking  enough  of  a  very  strong  solution 
of  bluestone  to  slake  lime  dry  enough  to  float  in  the  air 
as  dust.  I  am  very  anxious  to  use  a  dust  form  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  on  my  vineyard  but  want  to  know  that 
the  same  thing  can  be  arrived  at  from  a  chemical  stand¬ 
point  in  dust  as  in  liquid.  Is  the  “poudre  podechard”  of 
the  French  the  same,  chemically  speaking,  as  Bordeaux? 
There  is  a  Arm  out  west  who  have  made  the  startling 
discovery  that  bluestone,  lime  and  water  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  any  way  form  inert  compounds  totally  worth¬ 
less  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  fungi.  b.  a. 

When  powdered  quick  lime  and  blue-stone  are 
mixed  in  dry  condition  it  is  not  likely  that  any  reac¬ 
tion  takes  place  between  them  unless,  indeed,  the 
bluestone  may  lose  a  part  of  its  water  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  which  might  be  taken  up  by  the  lime,  thus  dry- 
slaking  a  part  of  it.  If  the  dry-mixed  powder  is  scat¬ 
tered  on  wet  leaves  the  same  reaction  probably  takes 
place  as  when  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  made,  i.  e.,  blue- 
stone  and  a  part  of  the  lime  dissolves,  then  the  cop¬ 
per  is  precipitated  as  hydroxide  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  lime  as  sulphate.  In  other  words,  a  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  is  formed  on  the  spot.  Whether  such 
a  mixture  has  ever  been  tried  practically  I  do  not 
know,  nor  should  I  want  to  risk  it,  except  in  a  very 
small  experimental  way,  for  if  there  is  not  water 
enough  on  the  leaves  to  carry  the  reactions  through 
promptly,  or  if  the  chemicals  are  not  very  finely 
ground,  or  if  the  mixture  is  not  a  perfect  one,  the  fo¬ 
liage  would  be  ruined  by  the  dissolved  bluestone. 

Dry  Bordeaux  Mixture,  as  I  understand  it,  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  pouring  a  concentrated  solution  of  blue- 
stone  into  thick  cream  of  lime  and  thoroughly  mix¬ 
ing,  which  converts  all  the  copper  into  hydroxide,  de¬ 
canting  or  straining  off  the  water  and  mixing  the 
wet  mush  of  copper  hydroxide  and  lime  sulphate 
with  enough  fine,  dry-slaked  lime  to  absorb  the  mois¬ 
ture  and,  after  further  drying,  to  make  a  dry  powder. 
Bulletin  60  of  the  Missouri  Station  gives  the  details 
of  this  process  and  promises  a  statement  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  experiments  with  it  in  1903.  I  am  not  at  all 
familiar  with  the  use  or  effects  of  dry  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  The  statement  quoted  by  B.  A.  that  bluestone, 
lime  and  water  brought  together  in  any  way  form 
inert  compounds,  totally  worthless  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  fungi,  is  simply  untrue.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  “poudre  podechard”  of  the  French  is. 

[Dr.]  E.  H.  JENKINS. 


TWO  CROPS  EACH  YEAR. 

The  article  on  page  139,  “A  Little  Farm  Well  Till¬ 
ed,”  was  of  unusual  interest  to  me,  as  several  years 
ago  I  was  in  relatively  the  same  position  as  youi 
Long  Island  friend.  My  farm  is  only  44  acres,  and 
after  taking  out  the  land  occupied  by  the  house,  the 
tenant  house,  farm  buildings,  barnyard,  lawn,  drives, 
etc.,  I  have  only  about  30  acres  left.  During  the  past 
year  I  have  kept  eight  horses,  seven  cows,  15  pigs 
and  about  50  chickens.  The  only  feed  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  has  been  one  bag  of  wheat  middlings  and  a 
ton  of  dried  barley  grains.  In  addition  to  the  milk, 
butter,  young  pigs  and  calves  I  have  sold  50  bushels 
of  buckwheat,  335  pounds  of  buckwheat  flour,  and 
have  about  150  bushels  of  seed  corn,  five  tons  of  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  and  two  tons  of  rye  straw  to  sell  this 
Spring.  I  have  been  able  to  achieve  this  result  be¬ 
cause  I  grow  two  crops  a  year  on  every  part  of  my 
land.  My  corn  ground  grows  turnips  and  pumpkins 
as  well  as  corn,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  count  that  land  as 
producing  two  crops.  Of  course  I  do  not  consider 
that  my  land  produces  nearly  what  it  is  capable  of 
producing,  but  when  I  consider  that  when  I  first  be¬ 
gan  farming  the  land  six  years  ago  the  whole  44 
acres  only  produced  17  loads  of  hay — if  you  can  dig¬ 
nify  a  mixture  of  daisies,  thistles,  blackberry  vines 
and  wild  carrots  by  the  name  of  hay — I  am  pretty 
well  satisfied. 

If  I  were  in  the  position  of  your  Long  Island  in¬ 
quirer  I  would  divide  the  12  acres  as  follows:  Four 
acres  in  yellow  flint  corn,  planting  some  pumpkins 
and  sowing  Purple-top  turnips  at  the  last  cultiva¬ 
tion;  four  acres  in  oats  and  peas  cut  green  for  hay,  to 
be  followed  by  buckwheat;  one-half  acre  in  drill 
corn,  one-half  acre  in  oats  to  be  cut  and  fed  green, 
the  half  acre  of  oats  to  be  followed  by  rutabaga  tur¬ 
nips;  three  acres  of  potatoes  of  some  early  variety, 

to  be  followed  by  millet.  If  he  has  plenty  of  good 

barnyard  manure  and  will 
purchase  some  fertilizer 
fairly  rich  in  nitrogen,  so 
as  to  give  his  second  crops 
a  quick  and  steady  growth, 

he  can  easily  keep  12  head 

of  stock  on  his  12  acres. 
Perhaps  somebody  will  tell 
him  he  is  “wearing  out” 
his  land.  I  have  seen  old 
gardens  in  Italy  and  Eng¬ 
land  that  have  grown  two, 
three  and  even  four  crops 
a  year  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  yet  are  they 
“worn  out”?  How  often  do 
you  hear  a  man  speak  of 
an  especially  good  piece  of 
land  and  say  it  is  “as  rich 
as  an  old  garden.”  The 
old  saying:  "A  little  purse 
well  filled,  a  little  wife  well 
drilled,  a  little  farm  well  tilled,”  is  just  about  true. 
The  second  article,  however,  is  rather  difficult  to 
procure.  h.  f. 

Bedford,  N.  Y.  _ 

FRUITS  FOR  EASTERN  NEW  YORK. 

Give  a  list  of  best  varieties  for  family  use  in  order 
of  their  ripening  for  this  locality:  Apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  cherries,  sweet  and  sour,  currants,  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  blackberries,  blackcaps  and  grapes.  Would 
you  advise  planting  any  pink  raspberries?  The  soil  is 
an  exception  in  Orange  County,  being  a  gravelly  loam 
underlaid  with  gravel.  What  would  be  the  best  varieties 
of  strawberries  for  the  above  soil?  w.  j.  B. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apples:  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Yellow 
Transparent,  Gravenstein,  Fall  Pippin,  King  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  County,  Grimes  Golden,  Rhode  Island  Greening, 
Hubbardston  Nonesuch,  Sutton  Beauty,  Baldwin, 
Newtown  Pippin.  Pears:  Doyenne  d’Et§,  Manning’s 
Elizabeth,  Tyson,  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Worden  Seckel, 
Beurre  Bose,  Beurre  d’ Anjou,  Winter  Nelis,  Josephine 
de  Malines.  Plums:  Red  June,  Abundance,  Burbank, 
Chabot,  Wickson,  Satsuma.  Peaches:  Triumph,  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  Champion,  Oldmixon,  Elberta,  Stump, 
Stevens  Rareripe,  Chairs  Choice.  Sweet  cherries: 
May  Duke,  Gov.  Wood,  Black  Tartarian,  Windsor. 
Sour  cherries:  Early  Richmond,  Large  Montmorency. 
Red  raspberries:  Marlboro,  Loudon,  Cuthbert.  Black 

raspberries:  Cumberland,  Kansas,  Souhegan.  Black¬ 
berries:  Wilson  Jr.,  Eldorado,  Erie.  Currants:  White 
Imperial,  Fay,  Wilder.  Grapes:  Moore’s  Early,  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Early,  Delaware,  Worden,  Concord,  Niagara, 
Iona,  Brighton.  Strawberries:  Beder  Wood,  Jessie, 
Cumberland,  Triumph,  Chas.  Downing. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  the  pink  varieties  of 
raspberries.  The  soil  mentioned  is  not  ideal  for 
strawberries,  especially  during  a  drought.  The  Bose 
pear  possibly  will  not  succeed  on  this  kind  of  soil, 
but  owing  to  its  high  quality  would  try  it.  For  fam¬ 
ily  purposes  many  varieties  are  generally  desired,  so 
I  make  the  list  a  generous  one  that  can  be  reduced 
if  desired.  -J*  c* 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  PEN  OF  CHOICE  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Fig.  91.  See  Page  221. 
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FARMHOUSE  HEATING. 

Nothing  Like  Hot  Wafer. 

I  can  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Cook  says  fn 
The  R.  N.-Y.  about  heating  the  house 
with  hot  water.  It  Is  now  18  years  since 
[  put  in  a  hot-water  plant;  during  that 
time  I  have  only  spent  a  few  cents  on  it 
for  bronzing  a  few  of  the  exposed  pipes.  1 
have  a  coil  in  every  room  except  tnj 
kitchen  and  I  have  often  wished  that  I  had 
put  it  in  there,  as  that  room  on  cold,  days 
is  the  coldest  room  in  the  house,  notwith¬ 
standing  we  have  a  good  fire  in  the  cook 
stove.  If  at  any  time  a  room  is  too  warm 
you  can  turn  the  heat  off.  In  my  opinion 
there  is  no  heat  like  the  hot  water,  a.  a. 

Brockvllle,  Canada. 

Likes  Hot  Water. 

Here  is  my  experience  with  hot  water. 

I  had  my  heater  put  in  in  the  Summer  of 
1901  at  a  cost  of  $200.  The  house  is  stone. 

33x18  feet  with  a  large  bay  window  in 
front.  The  whole  house  is  comfortably 
warmed  and  also  one  bedroom  over  the 
kitchen  adjoining.  In  regard  to  the  amount 
of  coal  required,  last  Winter  and  the  Wm- 
ter  before  we  burned  about  five  tons  of 
pea  coal.  This  Winter,  being  unusually 
severe,  will  take  more,  as  up  to  present 
time  we  have  used  4%  tons,  but  it  would 
take  twice  that  amount  to  heat  so  many 
rooms  with  stoves.  It  makes  a  very  even, 
pleasant  heat,  no  dust,  and  easy  to  regu¬ 
late,  as  if  the  fire  should  get  low  the  wa¬ 
ter  retains  the  heat  for  a  long  time. 

North  Wales,  N.  Y.  w.  m’k. 

Hof  Air  Much  Cheaper. 

Another  farmer  and  myself  have  put  in 
hot-air  furnaces.  His  was  put  in  by  con¬ 
tract  for  $200;  mine  by  the  day  for  $210; 
same  kind  of  furnace,  and  each  connected 
with  11  registers.  In  just  two  months  from 
November  25  to  January  25  he  had  burned 
three  tons  of  coal  and  I  4%  tons.  Tl)e  dif¬ 
ference  in  coal  consumption  was  due  to 
extra  heat  required  on  account  of  “old 
folks.”  The  plumber  said  to  install  hot 
water  heater  would  have  cost  about  $550 
and  steam  about  $450.  Hot  air  is  not  only 
cheaper  to  install,  but  also  cheaper  to  ru.i, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  freez¬ 
ing  pipes,  which  does  sometimes  happen 
with  both  steam  and  hot  water.  Our  fur¬ 
nace  takes  the  place  of  four  fires  required 
last  Winter,  besides  being  connected  with 
spare  rooms  and  halls  which  need  occa¬ 
sional  heating.  Besides  the  saving  in 
labor  of  carrying  coal  or  wood  upstairs, 
there  is  freedom  from  dirt  and  ashes, 
which  the  women  greatly  appreciate. 

Massachusetts.  e.  d.  howe. 

Hot  Air  Very  Satisfactory. 

I.  D.  Cook’s  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  129,  on  the  subject  of  hot-water  heat¬ 
ing  of  farmhouses,  is  very  interesting  read¬ 
ing,  but  I  should  advise  farmers  to  hesi¬ 
tate  before  investing  so  much  money  in  a 
system  of  heating  which  offers  few,  if  any, 
advantages  over  the  hot-air  furnace,  and 
which  has  some  drawbacks.  The  house  in 

which  we  live  is  built  in  the  shape  of  a  - - - - 

Greek  cross  which  exposes  nearly  all  the  for  sale- 


one-third  of  a  ton  of  egg  coal  per  week, 
and  ordinarily  the  furnace  was  not  touch 
ed  but  twice  a  day.  I  always  said  that 
when  I  built  a  house  of  my  own  I  would 
put  in  hot-water  heat,  but  this  Winter 
have  spent  in  one  so  heated,  and  it  has 
cured  me  of  all  such  desire.  I  know  what 
steam  heat  is,  and  think  it  less  desirable 
in  every  way  than  hot  water.  It  is  noisy, 
requires  more  watching,  the  pipes  “smell” 
when  heated  considerably,  and  I  think  it 
burns  more  coal.  The  house  I  now  occupy 
is  just  the  same  size  as  the  one  mentioned 
above,  is  if  anything  in  a  more  protected 
position,  and  is  equipped  with  a  hot-water 
heating  apparatus,  being  the  usual  ar¬ 
rangement  of  cast  iron  boiler,  radiators 
and  supply  tank.  The  number  of  rooms 
which  have  had  the  heat  turned  on  con¬ 
stantly  is  just  six,  and  of  these  one  was 
almost  always  too  cold  for  anything  but 
sleeping.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
Winter  I  tried  to  save  coal,  and  we  al¬ 
most  froze  a  large  part  of  the  time,  but 
along  towards  Christmas  I  gave  up  all 
hope,  and  since  then  we  have  been  very 
comfortable  at  an  expenditure  for  coal  of 
cne  ton  every  6^  days  in  ordinary  weath¬ 
er,  and  during  the  heavy  snaps  (no  “snap 
for  us)  a  ton  lasted  but  a  few  hours  over 
five  days.  The  heater  required  attention 
never  less  than  three,  usually  four  to  five, 
and  often  six  times  a  day,  constant  firing 
and  a  hot  fire  being  the  order,  as  this  was 
(and  is)  the  only  way  we  can  keep  the 
house  comfortable.  1  pay  for  the  coal  and 
I  shovel  it  in  the  boiler,  so  l  know  there 
is  not  an  ounce  wasted.  In  fairness 
would  say  that  all  the  pleasant  things  said 
on  page  153  about  the  evenness  and  quality 
of  the  heat  are  true,  but— only  when  run¬ 
ning  in  perfect  shape,  and  I  think  they  are 
equally  true  of  hot  air. 

For  my  part,  I  want  nothing  better  than 
good  old  hot  air,  and  so  far  as  the  health¬ 
ful  qualities  of  the  heat  go  I  think  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  it  has  the  advantage 
at  every  point  if  properly  installed,  as  it 
furnishes  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  heat¬ 
ed  air.  In  a  well-built  house  and  put  in 
in  the  right  way  I  believe  it  will  give  more 
and  better  heat  for  the  money  than  any 
other  system.  I  notice  in  houses  heated 
by  water  or  steam,  especially  during  the 
past  Winter,  that  when  the  very  severe 
weather  prevents  frequent  and  copious 
airing  they  get  “stuffy,”  which  is  not  the 
case  with  a  hot  air  system,  taking  air 
through  a  properly  controlled  duct  from 
outside  the  house.  Outside  the  expense  of 
the  other  systems  their  hideous  shining 
radiators  and  pipes  throughout  the  house 
are  quite  sufficient,  I  think,  to  decide  in 
favor  of  the  neat  inconspicuous  register, 
over  which  you  can  warm  your  feet,  even 
if  other  things  were  equal.  The  radiators 
are  always  in  the  way  and  are  always 
ugly.  They  may  be  “modern,”  but  at  the 
sacrifice  of  comfort,  cleanliness  and  good 
taste. 

If  you  are  dead  set  on  having  steam  or 
hot  water  get  a  boiler  with  a  big  deep  fire 
box  and  don’t  pay  much  attention  to  a 
complicated  system  of  flues  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  catch  the  heat  and  disseminate  it 
through  the  water.  Be  sure  that  it  has  a 
square  fire  box  and  lots  of  it  and  a  good- 
sized  fire  door,  a  convenient  draft  system, 
and  a  first-class  shaking  grate,  the  out¬ 
side  bars  of  which  do  their  work  as  well 
as  the  middle  ones.  In  using  it  keep  a 
clean  hot  fire,  and  be  sure  that  where  the 
fire  touches  the  sides  of  the  boiler  it  is 
clean,  that  no  ashes  are  holding  your  red 
hot  coals  away  from  the  iron.  These  are 
practical  hints  and  will  save  you  coal  and 
money.  Don’t  be  in  too  great  haste  to  go 
back  on  the  hot-air  systems,  however, 
merely  because  it  is  “up-to-date”  to  have 
something  else.  c  c 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


rooms  on  three  sides,  it  is  located  on  a  hill 


TniP  to  name.  J.  j£.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 


overlooking  the  Hudson  River,  which  in-  SfrawbCtTV  Plants  Wehavemlllionsof  them, 
sures  our  getting  our  share  of  the  Winter  quality  the  best ;  our  prices 'are  always^he^owest- 
breezes,  and  I  should  think  is  as  loosely  moneyf°r  lree  cata,°Ku®  to-day.j t  will^save  you 


constructed  as  Mr.  Cook’s.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  these  drawbacks,  however,  we  are  able 
to  keep  comfortable  and  heat  15,320  cubic 
feet  of  space  with  a  hot-air  furnace  which 
cost  complete  $180.  It  has  been  run  six 
years  without  one  cent  for  repairs,  except¬ 
ing  a  new  smoke  pipe — and  is  still  in  first- 
rate  condition.  We  have  never  burned 
over  eight  tons  of  coal  during  the  Winter, 
but  doubt  if  we  shall  get  through  this 
Winter  on  less  than  nine.  With  hot  water 
there  must  be  unsightly  radiators  and  pip- 


W.  S.  PERDUE  &  SONS, 
Parsonsburg.  Md.,  Sta.  K.  N.  Y. 


30%,  40%  i  50% 

paid  honest  and  wide-awake  agents  for  selling  our 

HIGH-GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Ornamentals  a  specialty.  Business  established  184ti. 
rirst-class  references  must  accompany  application. 

THE  M.  H.  HARMAN  COMPANY,  Geneva,  N.Y 


Business  established  1846. 


ing,  while  with  the  other  systems  there  TRFF^- ' °De  dollar’s  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 

,  _ a _  i._.  I  111- LO  secure  variety  now:  spring  payment:  80- 


are  none.  Another  point  in  favor  of  hot 
air  is  that  the  temperature  of  the  house 
or  of  a  certain  room  can  be  raised  much 
quicker  by  that  method.  The  greatest 
point,  however,  is  that  with  hot  air  one  is 
sure  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
pure  air,  while  with  hot  water  the  same 
air  is  heated  over  and  over  again,  unless 
seme  system  of  ventilation  is  installed, 
which  is  rarely  the  case  in  farmhouses. 
There  are  a  great  many  points  that  can  be 
made  for  and  against  each  system,  but  the 
points  I  have  aimed  to  bring  out  I  think 
will  appeal  to  the  average  farmer. 

c.  e.  w. 

“  Good  Old  Hot  Air.” 

In  one  house  which  I  occupied  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  north  and  northeast 
winds  we  had  a  hot-air  heater.  It  heated 
the  house  of  eight  or  nine  living  and  sleep¬ 
ing  rooms  perfectly  in  all  weathers  with 
the  exception  of  one  room.  I  found  that 
the  flue  of  that  room  went  up  next  the 
outside  wall,  and  it  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible  for  any  hot  air  to  force  itself  past 
the  mass  of  icy  air  which  filled  the  pipe, 
owing  to  its  surroundings.  The  other  flues 
went  up  in  the  center  of  the  house,  and  in 
ordinary  weather  several  of  the  registers 
would  be  shut  off  except  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  average  coal  consumption  was 


secure  variety  now;  spring  payment;  80- 

Sage  catalog.  G  C.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
lansville,  N.  Y.  Established  35  years. 
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f|l|#  Fruit  Be 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

*  Largest  N ursery . '  OTHERS  TAIL* 

t  Book  Free.  Result  ot  78  years’  experience 
V# 'STARK  BROS,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansvllie,  N. V.;  Etc 

TDPUC  an<*  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices 

I  II  Apple,  Pear  and  Plum,  $8  per  100.  Cat.  free 

■a.  ouuu  rkutavctc  Nfhskrt.  Box  10.  Geneva.N.Y 

CDIIIT  TDCCC  Strawberry  Plants,Asparagus 
rnul  I  I  VtCELO  Roots.  All  leading  varieties: 
low  prices  for  high-grade  stock.  Send  for  list  of 
special  bargains.  A.  W.  HOOT  &  BRO.,  Manheim,  Pa 

ONION  SEED— Southport  Globe 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JELL1FF  MFG.  CO..  Southport,  Conn. 


5000 


MORE  BOYS  AND 
GIRLS  WANTED. 


Join  the  happy  crowd,  making  big  money  easy? 
selling  our  “SEEDS  THAT  FAY  TO  GROW.” 
Vegetable  and  flower.  Easy  plan.  No  money  re¬ 
quired.  Write  to-day  and  we  will  start  you  in 
business  at  once. 

HEMAN  GLASS  SEED  CO.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

hPnni/  Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue. 
EScKtlY  CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  .arly 
■  Strawberry,  with  many  otter  kinds 
PI  AjJTft  fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 
i  titnitf  as  $1.60 11.  Slay  maker  &  Son,  Dover,  Dei 


M.  CRAWFORD,  OF  CUYAHOGA 
FALLS,  OHIO, 

who  has  made  a  specialty  of  the  Straw¬ 
berry  for  over  40  years,  is  collecting  in¬ 
formation  concerning  “thoroughbred” 
or  “pedigree”  strawberry  plants.  He 
wants  to  correspond  with  any  person 
who  has  had  experience  and  can  give 
facts — not  theories — that  will  enable 
him  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  He  also 
wants  to  buy  a  few  “mongrel”  or 
“scrub”  plants  of  a  number  of  well- 
known  varieties  that  have  been  grown 
under  neglect  until  they  have  lost,  or 
nearly  lost,  the  habit  of  blooming.  He 
hopes,  by  corresponding  and  experi¬ 
menting,  to  obtain  information  that  will 
be  of  value  to  strawberry  growers.  If 
you  can  help  in  this  matter,  either  di- 
vectly,  or  by  referring^  him  to  some  one 
who  can,  please  do  so.  In  return,  Mr. 
Crawford  will  send  you,  in  due  time 
valuable  information  on  this  subject. 

IV  HAT  IS  LOVE  ?  If  you  haven't  any  for  corns 
send  two  2c.  stamps  for  guaranteed  cure.  Harmless 
vou  eat  it.  Will  also  send  you  particulars  of  the  B.  B 
CHASE  MF.DICAVF.D  SHOES.  Easiest  on  earth 
CHASE  S  SHOE  HOUSE.  Port  Jervis.  N.  V. 

CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES, 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

Quantity  and  quality  fully  guaranteed, 

Write  for  prices  and  address 
JOHN  JOYNT,  Lncknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Write 
for  Price  List. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  P„ 


RATHBUN  &  WILSON,  JR.  BLACKBERRIES 

Kansas  and  Cumberland  Blackcap;  Miller  Red  Rasp 
berry:  plaDts  for  sale.  Fine  stock  of  Strawberry 
Plants,  all  leading  varieties,  some  as  low  $1.50  pel 
1,000  and  up.  My  stock  is  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

MOSLEY  S  NURSERIES  Dover.  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  &  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  best  northern  grown  Straw 
berry  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots,  Small  Fruit  Plants 
and  Nursery  Stock.  8end  for  price  list. 

Box  670.  WILFRID  WHEELER,  Concord,  Mass. 


Winter  Banana  Apple  . 
Fairfield  Strawberry  . . 
Stevens’  Late  Champion 


The  Best  Quality 

•  and  Finest  Apple. 
The  Earliest,  Good, 

•  Large  Berry. 

The  Latest,  Good, 

.  ■  Profitable  Berry. 

Circulars  Free.  West  Jersey  Nursery,  Bridgeton, N.J. 


VA,  WHITE  ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN 

grows  largest  fodder  known.  Write  for  f roe  sample 
and  prices.  It.  A.  H.  FOSTER,  Batesville,  Alb-marle 
Conn*—. 

VIRGINIA  SEED  CORN 

GROWS  THE  BEST  ENSILAGE. 

D.  W.  WOOD,  Fentress,  Va.,  grows  the  best  seed 
corn.  10  years  experience  in  growing  seed  corn.  Buy 
your  seed  direct  from  the  g-ower  and  save  seeds¬ 
man’s  profit  Prices  quoted  on  any  amount. 

Seerf/3l/v|,#| 

$1.00  bu,  and  up.  W  M  M  #  # 

MichlganNorthern  * 

Grown  is  the  earl¬ 
iest  and  produces  largest  crops.  Hsmmond’s  Sixty  Day 
Flint,  American  Pride,  Race  Horae  Dent  and  Thorough¬ 
bred  White  Dent  are  the  4famous  varieties  today.  Amer¬ 
ican  Pride  made  197  bu.  shelled  corn  per  acre.  100-page 
catalog  fully  describing  these  wonderful  corns  sent 
on  request.  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.,  Ltd., 
Box  42  Bay  City  Mich. 

LAGUME  SEEDS  t  BACTERIA 

NORTHERN  CROWN. 

Largest  and  choicest  assortment  of  Lagumo  and 
Field  Seeds  in  America.  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 
Beans,  Cow  Peas,  Clovers, Vetches,  Corn,  Oats,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Wheat,  Rye,  Buckwheat  Millet,  Potatoes,  etc. 
Send  for  price  list  No.  4. 

EVANS  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc., 

West  Branch,  Mich, 


or 


SPBA 

EMPIRE  KING. 

The  only  hand  pump  having  a  me¬ 
chanical  automatic  agitator  with  a 
brush  for  keeping  the  suction  strainer 
clean.  Also  the  harfield  Knapnaek  and 
Orchard  Monarch.  Canfurnish  the  New 
Process  Lime, which  requires  no  slack¬ 
ing  or  attaining.  Valuable  book  free.  No 
••swindled  feeling” If  you  use  our  pumps. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUM™  CO., 

8  t  1th  st„  Elmira, N.Y. 


PRAYING 

brings  fruits  and  flowers.  We  make 
the  right  appliances.  Special  adapta¬ 
tion  to  every  need. 

HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP¬ 
SACK  and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

20 styles.  Nozzles,  hose,  attachments,  formulas, 
every  spraying  accessory.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

The  Doming  Co.,  Salem,  O.  • 

Wettcm  Agents,  Jienion  $  Hubbell ,  Chicago . 


SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  MARCH 

On  IsTKb  or  small  orders  We  make  the  Price  to  8uit  the  Buyers.  Our  stock  of  Apple  Trees,  largest  In  the 
otate,  all  the  leaders  North  and  South,  including  York  Imperial,  the  most  productive  winter  variety  known, 
and  Stayman,  the  great  quality-keeper. 

FEKTKTSYIjVAJXriA’IS  33 33 1ST 

Represents  the  height  of  the  Nurseryman’s  art;  none  better.  Our  peach  are  perfection,  grown  on  new  land 
from  Southern  natural  seed,  with  no  old  orchards  to  contaminate  and  disease  the  stock,  all  commercial  soits. 
I  ull  line  1*  rnit  trees,  Vines  and  Ornamental  stock.  Catalogue  and  prices  free. 

THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO.,  -  -  -  Stewartstmvn,  I’a. 


n  U/yCDf  C  4  QI)J[  Sent  free  on  request.  Full  of  information 

™  ™  about  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small 

fruits,  vines  and  plants  for  garden  or  lawn.  Grown  on  our  own 
RJmmKKwIAjM  grounds;  true  to  name;  guaranteed  to  grow.  Prices  just  right. 

T.  J.  Dwyer's  book  on  hardy  trees,  plants  and 
vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  with  spring  orders. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y, 


CATALOG 


“DISPARENE”  KILLS 


All  Kinds  of  Leaf-Eating  Insects, 


CODLING  MOTH,  CANKER  WORMS,  Etc. 

The  most  powerful  poisonous  spray  known, 
More  economical  than  any  other  spray,  because  even  heavy 
Mures  foliage  Emphatically  Indorsed 
Write  to-day  for  Juooklet. 


and  proven  the  most  effective 

rains  don't  wash  it  off.  Clings  all  the  season,  never  injures  foliage 
by  farmers,  orehardists,  foresters,  and  experiment  stations  Write  to-day  for 


READY  TO  USE  BY  ADDING  WATER 
BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati. 


Early  Asparagus 

The  quick  growing,  early,  big  stalk  sort, 
our  leader,  Giant  Argenteull.  Delicate 
green,  tender  and  succulent.  Very  pro¬ 
lific.  Donald’s  Elmira,  Palmetto  and 
other  good  kinds.  Large  stock. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 


Strawberry  Plants 

Stock  complete  of  strong,  well  rooted, 
vigorous  plants,  best  varieties.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  such  favorites  as  Early  Hatha¬ 
way,  Louis  Hubach  and  Marie.  All 
the  choice  kinds .  Get  free  fruit  catalog. 

.  Box  29,  BERLIN,  MD. 


APPLE  TREES,  peach  trees 

_  _  "  ALL  KINDS  OF  TREES. 
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ALL  KINDS  OF  TREES. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  especially  low  prices  on  Apple  Trees  to  be  shipped  into  New  Jersty. 

A  full  list  of  varieties.  Address  at  once.  Catalogue  Free. 

THIS  IS  OUR  SPECIAL  JERSEY  OFFER. 

cfc  CO., 

Now  Jersey 


lliglatatowii , 


SEEDS 


THIELMANNS — The  Seedsmen— carry  a  full  line  of  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds.  OnioD  Seed  a  specialty.  Write  to-day  for 
their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

THE  THIELMANN  SEED  CO.,  -  Erie,  Fa. 


HUBBA 

FERTILIZER 

FOR  OATS  AND  TOP-DRESSING. 

THE  FAMOUS  H A Y-M AHLEH . 

Office  of  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn., 
The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middleton,  Conn.  Aug.  7,  1903. 

Gentlemen: — That  %  of  an  acre  is  certainly  a  wonderful  section  of  land. 
There  has  never  been  anything  on  it  but  your  Fertilizer,  first  or  last,  not  one 
pound  of  any  other  kind  of  Fertilizer.  It  has  been  top-dressed  with  every  crop. 
It  is  almost  one  generation  since  I  seeded  that  down,  so  it  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 
Ill  tons  in  27  crops  in  13>i  years.  It  is  certainly  going  to  make  its  usual  increased 
crop  this  year.  Yours  respectfully,  GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES  AND  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONNL 
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AILING  ANIMALS. 

Brittle  Feet. 

Is  there  any  preparation  I  can  use  on 
my  horse’s  feet  to  make  the  hoof  grow 
faster  without  injury?  I  have  one  with 
the  hoof  clipped  off  up  to  the  nail  holes, 
until  there  is  hardly  room  to  drive  a  nail 
Can  you  give  a  remedy?  d.  v.  w. 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

About  the  first  thing  that  I  can  re¬ 
member  of  Dr.  Smead  was  his  saying: 
“No  foot,  no  horse.”  I  have  always  fol¬ 
lowed  that  rule  in  buying  horses  and  I 
always  examine  the  feet  to  see  that 
they  are  not  thin-shelled  or  flat.  In 
practice  I  have  seen  good  horses  that 
had  good  feet  but  were  literally  ruined 
by  abuse.  Some  horses  cannot  stand 
what  others  can.  Perhaps  you  are  to 
blame  for  the  condition  this  horse  is  in 
and  perhaps  you  are  not.  You  may 
soften  his  feet  with  poultices  made  of 
bran  and  by  softening  the  hoof  induce 
it  to  grow  faster  than  it  naturally 
would  in  the  condition  it  is  now  in.  You 
will  have  to  have  patience  and  let  it 
grow  down,  for  things  of  that  nature 
take  time. 

Constipated  Horses. 

Give  a  remedy  for  constipated  horses. 
Somebody  advised  Epsom  salts;  another 
said  it  would  injure  mares  with  foal. 

Salts  should  never  be  given  to  a 
horse.  Give  the  mares  a  pint  of  raw 
linseed  oil,  a  bran  mash  once  a  day,  and 
oats  twice  a  day.  If  you  are  feeding 
straw  stop  it  and  feed  hay.  A  great 
many  people  feed  too  much  hay. 
Horses  should  be  fed  what  hay  they 
ought  to  have  in  the  morning  and  let 
them  stand  without  any  more  until 
night,  then  give  them  a  forkful.  You 
may  have  to  repeat  the  oil  in  10  days  or 
two  weeks.  Be  sure  that  you  get  the 
raw  linseed  oil  instead  of  mustard  seed 
oil.  I  have  often  prescribed  linseed  oil 
and  the  dealers  would  try  to  improve  on 
it,  substituting  mustard  seed  oil. 

Roup  in  Fowls. 

What  is  roup,  and  how  does  it  manifest 
itself  In  chickens?  f.  a. 

Roup  in  its  first  stages  can  be  easily 
cured  but  when  advanced  it  becomes 
contagious  and  it  often  occurs  that  by 
not  taking  a  fowl  affected  by  it  away 
from  its  mates  a  whole  flock  is  lost. 
The  symptoms  of  roup  are  a  desire  of 
the  fowl  to  remain  on  the  roost  or  to 
mope  around  in  some  corner.  The 
throat  seems  to  be  swollen  and  a  rat¬ 
tling  or  wheezing  sound  is  often  heard. 
Froth  appears  in  the  under  corner  of 
the  eye  accompanied  by  a  thin  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nostrils  and  if  not  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once  the  eyelids  swell  and 
the  eye  fills  with  yellowish  matter.  The 
nostrils  become  closed  from  increased 
discharge  and  the  fowls  soon  become 
blind  and  starve  to  death.  They  should 
be  removed  at  once  to  some  good  warm 
place  away  from  the  rest  of  the  flock 
and  their  eyes  and  nostrils  should  be 
washed  and  bathed  three  times  a  day 
with  warm  salt  and  water  or  alum  and 
water  and  afterwards  allow  them  to  in¬ 
hale  turpentine  vapor  by  placing  a 
tablespoonful  in  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water.  I  have  always  found  this  the 
most  effective  treatment. 

O.  E.  HATCH,  Y.  8. 


Hard  to  Fight  the  Bud  Moth. 

8.  C.,  Berwick,  N.  8.— What  is  the  best 
method  to  kill  the  bud  moth,  so  called,  on 
apple  and  cherry  trees?  It  destroys  the 
young  buds,  and  is  harder  on  young  scions 
just  starting. 

Ans. — The  one-third  grown  brown 
bud-moth  caterpillars  are  in  hiberna¬ 
tion  this  Winter  in  minute  and  very  in¬ 
conspicuous  silken  cocoons  in  angular 
places  near  the  buds.  I  should  expect  a 
thorough  treatment  of  the  infested  trees 
with  the  lime-sulphur  wash  in  Marct 
would  kill  the  hibernating  caterpillars. 
But  this  has  not  been  demonstrated,  so 
far  as  I  know.  As  soon  as  the  buds  be¬ 
gin  to  open  the  caterpillars  come  out  of 
their  Winter  homes  and  often  bore  into 
the  buds.  At  this  time,  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  open,  this  insect  is  vulnerable, 
and  will  succumb  to  thorough  work 


with  a  poison  spray.  If  badly  infested, 
I  would  spray  twice  before  the  blossoms 
get  open  with  a  strong  poison,  using 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture  in  one  spraying. 
The  arsenate  of  lead  should  give  satis¬ 
factory  results  against  this  pest.  If  one 
waits  until  after  the  blossoms  open  and 
fall  the  brown  caterpillars  will  have  ac¬ 
complished  most  of  their  nefarious 

work..  M.  V.  SLTNGEBIAND. 

HOC  SKINNING. 

The  practice  of  skinning  hogs  has 
grown  and  spread  in  this  county  until 
not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
butchering  done  is  by  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  scalding.  Thirty  years  ago  hog- 
skinning  was  practiced  by  only  one  man 
in  this  county,  and  that  on  a  limited 
scale.  The  demand  for  his  services  in¬ 
creased,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  take 
a  partner,  and  yet  another,  until  now 
there  are  dozens  of  men  who  make  it 
their  sole  business  for  six  or  seven 
months  of  the  year.  The  butcher  takes 
the  skin  for  pay,  and  he  can  take  off 
from  10  to  25  per  day  according  to  the 
distance  he  has  to  drive  to  get  to  them, 
and  they  are  worth  from  50  cents  to  $1 
each.  It  is  remunerative  business. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  owner  of 
the  hog  it  is  a  good  thing,  too.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  skinner  a  big  iron 
kettle  had  to  be  procured  in  which  to 
heat  the  water,  a  hogshead  or  tub  in 
which  to  scald  the  porker,  a  platform 
built  on  which  to  lay  the  animal  while 
the  hair  was  scraped  off,  the  water 
carried  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point. 
These  preparations  took  the  best  part 
of  the  forenoon.  If  the  hogs  were  large 
and  heavy,  or  there  were  many  of  them 
to  kill,  help  had  to  be  secured  from  a 
neighbor,  and  that  meant  extra  meals 
for  the  good  housewife  to  get,  besides 
the  work  of  cleaning  the  fat  from  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  which  always 
used  to  fall  to  woman’s  share  of  the 
butchering.  Let  me  urge  every  farmer’s 
wife  to  protest — to  rebel  if  necessary — 
against  that  part  of  the  work.  Cutting 
and  trying  the  lard,  making  sausage 
and  head-cheese,  and  other  necessary 
work  incident  to  butchering  is  all  that 
shouuld  be  required  of  the  housewife, 
and  the  steaming  intestines  of  the  hog 
should  be  left  outside  the  kitchen.  It 
is  not  fit  work  for  a  woman. 

Now,  the  butcher  will  drive  into  the 
yard,  catch,  kill,  skin,  clean  the  inwards 
and  hang  up  a  half  dozen  hogs  in  two 
or  three  hours.  There  is  no  water  to 
heat,  no  mess  to  clean  up,  no  extra  help 
to  hire  and  feed.  The  loss  in  weight  is 
slight,  from  five  to  15  pounds,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  hog,  but  the  butcher 
will  pay  half  a  cent  more  per  pound 
for  pork  skinned  to  cut  up  on  the  block 
and  for  home  use  it  is  decidedly  better. 
This  practice  seems  to  be  only  local,  for 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Grange  told 
me  not  long  since,  that  he  had  traveled 
all  over  the  State,  but  he  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  skinning  a  hog  out¬ 
side  of  Yates  County.  There  is  a  good 
opening  in  every  section  for  a  butcher 
to  take  up  this  business.  It  might  take 
a  little  time  to  educate  the  people  to  it, 
but  not  nearly  so  long  as  it  would  to  in¬ 
duce  the  people  of  this  county  to  revert 
to  the  old  practice  of  hog  scalding. 
Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  c.  gillett. 

FIFTY  CENTS 

A  MONTH 

A  small  bottle  of  Scott’s 
Emulsion  costing  fifty  cents 
will  last  a  baby  a  month — a 
few  drops  in  its  bottle  each 
time  it  is  fed.  That’s  a  small 
outlay  for  so  large  a  return  of 
health  and  comfort 

Babies  that  are  given 
Scott’s  Emulsion  quickly  re¬ 
spond  to  its  helpful  action. 
It  seems  to  contain  just  the 
elements  of  nourishment  a 
baby  needs  most. 

Ordinary  food  frequently 
lacks  this  nourishment; Scott’s 
Emulsion  always  supplies  it. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  Y-rl. 


ARE  YOUR  KIDNEYS  WEAK? 

Thousands  of  Men  and  Women  Have 
Kidney  Trouble  and  Never  Suspect  It. 


To  Prove  What  the  Great  Kidney  Remedy,  Swamp-Root,  Will  Do 
for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  “  Rural  New-Yorker  "  May  Have 
a  Sample  Bottle  Absolutely  Free  by  Mail. 


It  used  to  be  considered  that  only  urinary  and 
bladder  troubles  were  to  be  traced  to  the  kid¬ 
neys,  but  now  modern  science  proves  that  nearly 
all  diseases  have  their  beginning  in  the  disorder 
of  these  most  important  organs. 

The  kidneys  filter  and  purify  the  blood — that 
is  their  work. 

Therefore,  when  your  kidneys  are  weak  or  out 
of  order,  you  can  understand  how  quickly  your 
entire  body  is  affected,  and  how  every  organ 
seems  to  fail  to  do  its  duty. 

If  you  are  sick  or  “feel  badly,”  begin  taking 
the  great  kidney  remedy,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root,  because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  begin  to 
get  better  they  will  help  all  the  other  organs  to 
health.  A  trial  will  convince  anyone. 

I  cheerfully  recommend  and  endorse  the  Great 
Remedy,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  for  kidney 
trouble  and  bad  liver.  I  have  used  it  and  derived 
great  benefit  from  it.  I  belive  it  has  cured  me 
entirely  of  kidney  and  liver  trouble,  from  which 
I  suffered  terribly. 

Most  gratefully  yours, 

A.  R.  Reynolds,  Chief  of  Police, 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  responsible 
for  many  kinds  of  diseases,  and  if  permitted  to 
continue  much  suffering  with  fatal  results  are 
sure  to  follow.  Kidney  trouble  irritates  the 
nerves,  makes  you  dizzy,  restless,  sleepless  and 
irritable.  Makes  you  pass  water  often  during 
the  day  and  obliges  you  to  get  up  many  times 
during  the  night.  Unhealthy  kidneys  cause 
rheumatism,  gravel,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  pain 
or  dull  ache  in  the  back,  joints  and  muscles; 
makes  your  head  ache  and  back  ache,  cause  in¬ 
digestion,  stomach  and  liver  trouble,  you  get  a 
sallow,  yellow  complexion,  makes  you  feel  as 
though  you  had  heart  trouble;  you  may  have 
plenty  of  ambition,  but  no  strength;  get  weak 
and  waste  away. 

The  cure  for  these  troubles  is  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root,  the  world-famous  new  kidney 
remedy.  In  taking  Swamp-Root  you  afford 
natural  help  to  Nature,  for  Swamp-Root  is  the 
most  perfect  healer  and  gentle  aid  to  the  kid¬ 
neys  that  is  known  to  medical  science. 

Howl  to  Find  Out. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  your 
condition,  take  from  your  urine  on  rising  about 
four  ounces,  place  it  in  a  glass  or  bottle  and  let 
it  stand  tw'enty-four  hours.  If  on  examination 
it  is  milky  or  cloudy,  if  there  is  a  brick-dust  set¬ 
tling,  or  if  small  particles  float  about  in  it,  your 
kidneys  are  in  need  of  immediate  attention. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  is  used 
in  the  leading  hospitals,  recommended  by  phy¬ 
sicians  in  their  private  practice,  and  is  taken  by 
doctors  themselves  who  have  kidney  ailments, 
because  they  recognize  in  it  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  remedy  for  kidney,  liver  and 
bladder  troubles. 


DR.  KILMER’S 

SWAMP-ROOT 

Kidney, Liver  &  Bladder 

CURE. 

DIRECTIONS. 
may  take  one,  two  or  three 
teaspoonfuls  before  or  after 
meals  and  a  t bedtime. 
Children  1  ess  according  to  age. 

May  commence  with  small 
doses  and  l  ncrease  to  full  dose 
or  more,  as  the  case  would 
seem  to  require. 

This  great  remedy  cures  all 
kidney, liver,  bladder  and  Uric 
Acid  troubles  and  disorders 
due  to  weak  kidneys,  such  as 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  gravel, 
rheumatism,  lumbago  ami 
Bright’s  Disease,  which  is  the 
worst  form  of  kidney  disease. 
It  is  pleasant  to  take. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DR.  KILMER  &  CO., 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


(Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take.) 

If  you  are  already  convinced 
that  Swamp-Root  is  what  you 
need,  you  can  purchase  the  regu¬ 
lar  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  size 
bottles  at  the  drug  stores  every¬ 
where.  Don’t  make  any  mistake, 
but  remember  the  name,  Swamp- 
Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root, 
and  the  address  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE— So  successful  is  Swamp-Root  in  promptly  curing  even  the 
most  distressing  cases  of  kidney,  liver  or  bladder  troubles,  that  to  prove  its  wonder¬ 
ful  merits  you  may  have  a  sample  bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  information,  both 
sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  The  book  contains  many  of  the  thousands  upon’ thou¬ 
sands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and  women  cured.  The  value  and 
success  of  Swamp-Root  is  so  well  known  that  our  readers  are  advised  to  send  for  a 
sample  bottle.  In  sending  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  be 
sure  to  say  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York  City  “Rural  New- 
Yorker’.’  The  Proprietors  of  this  paper  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  this  offer. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


MCCORMICK 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  R.  A. 


AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE. 


■  -  .  ^ 


AfO  CLOGGING,  NO  ROTTING, 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT. 

20  per  cent,  saved  on  breakage  In  handling  and 
transit.  80  per  cent,  saved  on  s'rength  and  dura¬ 
bility.  Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Car¬ 
load  lots  only.  Mention  this  Capek.  Address 


THE  H.  B.  CAMP  CO.,  Frick  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 


CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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FRUIT  NOTES. 

Connecticut  Peaches.— Thousands  of 
peach  trees  here  on  the  lower  levels  are 
dead.  We  are  starting  In  to-morrow  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  tops  so  as  to  have  them 
trimmed  and  out  of  the  way  for  the  quick 
pulling  up  of  the  bodies  as  soon  as  the 
fiost  Is  out  of  the  way.  On  the  ground  at 
a  little  higher  level,  where  they  are  hurt 
much  less,  I  shall  give  them  a  good  sharp 
pruning  and  hope  to  put  a  new  head  on 
them  before  the  end  of  the  season.  In  my 
very  highest  orchards  there  are  enough 
fruit  buds  left  for  a  crop.  Out  on  the  old 
brush  lot  where  we  put  in  the  apple  trees 
last  Fall,  the  frost  did  not  do  a  bit  of 
harm  and  everything  is  lively  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  J.  H.  HALE. 

Connecticut. 

Spring-Pruned  Peaches.— I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  is  said  on  page  134.  I  believe 
since  last  Spring’s  experience  that  there 
is  danger  in  doing  heavy  trimming  too 
early  in  Spring.  I  know  that  some  people 
believe  from  experience  that  to  dishorn  a 
peach  tree  is  to  kill  it.  I  had  250  Alexander 
trees  set  in  1896.  I  cut  them  back  so  just 
the  trunks  and  a  lot  of  prongs  with  a 
spread  of  four  or  five  feet  were  left.  Now 
about  40  trees  in  center  of  block  were  cut 
April  2,  1903;  all  the  rest  April  21.  Result; 
every  tree  cut  April  2  dead  and  all  others 
alive.  The  trees  remaining  alive  made  a 
wonderful  growth.  One  could  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  such  tops  could  grow  on  trees  in  one 
season.  a.  i.  loop. 

Pennsylvania. 

Borgeat  Quince;  Tender  Roses  in  a 
Cold’  Place.— I  have  some  Borgeat  quince 
on  low  muck  creek  land  in  grass.  They 
froze  some  on  the  ends  of  limb  the  first 
Winter  after  cultivation;  had  some  fruit 
on  the  second  and  third  year.  The  fourth, 
last  season,  they  bore  all  they  should  have, 
while  the  old  kinds  have  not  flowered  yet. 
It  is  a  beautiful  tree  in  flower  and  fruit. 
Fruit  keeps  a  long  time.  Few  succeed  in 
growing  Clothilde  Soupert  and  other  ten¬ 
der  everblooming  roses  here.  The  nursery¬ 
men  say  they  are  nearly  hardy,  and  only 
need  a  trifle  of  litter  for  protection,  but 
those  who  take  that  advice  will  soon  be 
blue  enough  without  buying  the  “blue” 
kinds  the  agents  offer.  They  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  carried  through  the  coldest  Win¬ 
ter  Michigan  ever  knew.  I  have  done  it, 
and  cut  an  even  100  blooms  in  one  day 
from  these  tender  kinds  in  August.  I  take 
boxes  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  pack  them 
full  of  forest  leaves,  bend  the  roses  down 
and  put  the  boxes  over  them,  bottom  up, 
and  cover  well  with  sods  so  the  frost  can¬ 
not  get  through.  The  more  sods  the  bet¬ 
ter;  they  should  be  piled  about  as  well 
as  over  the  boxes.  All  water  must  be  kept 
from  the  plants;  water  is  what  kills  them. 
After  snow  covers  the  mound  some  ever¬ 
green  boughs  may  be  piled  over  thus  re¬ 
taining  snow  and  ice  late  in  the  season. 
The  rose  is  as  safe  as  a  polar  bear  in  an 
Eskimo  igloo.  I  use  the  sod  in  the  Spring 
as  a  fertilizer  for  the  June  roses,  and  have 
the  finest  show  in  this  country.  I  grow 
Ruby  Queen  as  a  fountain  plant  on  a 
creek  bank  about  four  feet  higher  than  the 
garden.  It  looks  splendid,  loaded  with 
flowers.  They  are  very  beautiful  in  bud 
just  before  opening.  I  hope  to  have  Phila¬ 
delphia  climb  over  a  fish  pond  and  water¬ 
fall.  Q.  a.  h. 

Ludington,  Mich. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

We  Want  to  Know. 

Frosted  Feet.— As  so  many  are  suffer¬ 
ing  this  Winter  with  frosted  feet,  let  me 
advise  what  seems  to  be  a  sovereign  rem¬ 
edy,  oil  of  peppermint  applied,  repeating  if 
necessary.  s. 

Drains  in  Orchard.— If  F.  E.  B.,  Schuy- 
lerville,  N.  Y„  will  drain  his  orchard  he 
will  find  out  in  five  or  six  years  that  th,e 
roots  from  those  apple  trees  will  fill  those 
drains,  and  if  he  goes  to  much  expense  to 
drain  a  long  distance  it  will  be  a  dear  job. 
This  has  been  my  experience.  J.  G.  w. 

Windsor,  N.  J. 

Chilblains;  Hen  Mites.— Soaking  the 
feet  in  hot  water  made  quite  salty  eases 
chilblains  somewhat.  To  kill  mites  or  lice 
in  the  henhouse,  when  the  hens  are  all  out 
sprinkle  sulphur  on  hot  coals  and  shut  the 
house  tight.  I  tried  it  once  to  kill  the 
mites  that  infested  the  henhouse,  and  I 
have  never  seen  any  since.  r.  b. 

Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Lightning  and  “Roofing.”— Seeing  the 
discussion  in  regard  to  lightning  rods  I 
write  to  know  whether  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers  have  ever  known  a  building  that  was 
covered  with  so-called  felt  roofing,  such  as 
Ruberoid  or  Cary’s  cement  roofing  to  be 
struck  by  lightning?  Also,  are  not  tall 
trees  around  a  dwelling  a  great  protection 
against  lightning?  j.  w.  m. 

Greenwood,  Va. 

Protection  for  Shingles.— Will  the  use 
of  gas  or  coal  tar  (whichever  the  name 
may  be)  on  new  cypress  shingles  make 
them  last  longer?  Will  the  roof  be  more 
inflammable  or  less  so?  I  thought  I  would 


put  a  roof  on  a  barn  in  this  manner;  put 
on  a  layer  of  shingles  and  paint  over  with 
hot  gas  tar  and  then  another  layer  of 
shingles  and  more  tar  and  so  on.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  one  who  has  had 
experience  with  tar  concerning  its  action 
on  wood.  j.  t.  w. 

Delaware. 

Dry-Fed  Chicks.— Will  those  who  have 
attempted  to  raise  chickens  with  only  dry 
feed  give  their  experience?  I  have  known 
one  man  to  discard  all  mashes,  dough,  etc., 
and  beginning  with  oatmeal  bran,  etc., 
raise  a  good  percentage  of  chicks  hatched. 
That  was  years  ago.  He  sold  out,  but  said 
if  he  was  to  continue  in  the  business  he 
would  never  feed  soft  feed.  He  contended 
there  was  not  so  much  danger  of  bowel 
trouble,  and  that  chicks  were  hardier,  and 
of  course  it  is  less  work.  Do  “old  heads” 
think  well  of  the  method?  E.  D.  o. 

Cleaning  a  Chimney.— I  saw  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  not  long  ago  an  inquiry  about  clean¬ 
ing  chimneys.  As  I  do  not  remember  any 
answer  I  will  send  our  way  to  treat  them. 
If  the  chimney  has  an  open  top  that  can 
be  reached,  fasten  a  scrubby  brush-like 
spruce  to  a  line  and  a  weight  below  the 
brush  and  lower  into  the  chimney  and 
scrub  off  the  soot.  If  the  top  of  chimney 
cannot  be  reached  work  from  the  highest 
opening  under  roof,  or  take  a  long  slender 
sapling  with  a  bushy  head  and  scour  up 
and  down  from  where  the  funnel  enters 
the  chimney.  Be  sure  to  have  the  length 
of  funnel  that  enters  the  chimney  cleaned 
often;  with  three  feet  of  perfectly  clean 
funnel  next  the  chimney  it  will  need  an 
unusually  brisk  fire  to  reach  the  soot  be 
yond.  As  a  burning  chimney  on  a  cold, 
windy  day  in  the  country  is  an  unpleasant 
experience  I  venture  to  send  this,  and  per¬ 
haps  some  one  else  can  give  a  better  way. 
If  the  chimney  gets  afire  put  a  quart  or 
two  of  coarse  salt  in  the  stove  and  the  gas 
will  smother  it.  t.  w.  h. 

Maine. 

Handling  Manure.— I  get  the  most  out 
of  manure  by  handling  it  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible;  direct  from  barn  to  land  where  I 
want  it  is  my  idea,  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  I  want  manure  cooked  after  it  is 
plowed  under  five  or  six  inches;  the  whole 
process  of  heating,  breaking  up  and  de¬ 
caying  right  in  the  soil.  I  haul  hundreds 
of  loads  from  town  1%  mile,  and  scatter  it 
out  where  wanted,  any  time  of  year  when 
I  can.  I  am  a  gardener,  and  put  it  on 
lavishly  for  some  crops;  plow  under  in 
Fall  tor  hardy  crops,  and  what  I  haul  out 
in  Winter  and  Spring  plow  for  later  crops. 
I  have  tried  this  handling-over  process  and 
found  it  hard  work  without  any  special 
benefit.  You  get  the  leach  and  I  consider 
the  whole  benefit  in  manure  by  hauling  out 
fresh  and  scattering  it  as  you  haul,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  plowed  under  the  better. 
Of  course  it  takes  more  time  to  cover  a 
strip  of  land  by  hauling  at  intervals,  but 
what  leaches  out  by  rains  goes  down 
where  you  want  it,  and  it  does  not  heat  to 
waste  by  steam.  a.  j.  m. 

Iowa. 


We  have  had  a  very  cold  Winter;  10 
below  zero  is  about  the  coldest  point 
reached.  Peach  buds  appear  to  be  all 
right  up  to  date.  w.  w.  h. 

Leamington,  Ontario. 


NO  ROT  AMONG  THESE  POTATOES. 

F.  H.  Peckham  &  Son,  of  Lewiston,  An¬ 
droscoggin  Co.,  Me.,  write:  "We  have  used 
Bcwker’s  Fertilizers  the  past  season  with 
good  success.  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure 
for  potatoes,  and  Bowker’s  Early  Potato 
Manure  for  beets,  tomatoes,  celery,  cu 
cumbers,  lettuce,  etc.  Five  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes  were  planted  about  the  10th  of  May 
on  pasture  sod.  The  seed  came  poorly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  drought,  except  the  Green 
Mountain,  practically  all  of  which  came 
up;  1,500  pounds  of  the  fertilizer  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  acre  without  any  other  dress¬ 
ing;  tilling  only  with  a  cultivator  and 
horse  hoe;  sprayed  three  times  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  and  Paris-green.  The 
Green  Mountain  yielded  280  bushels  per 
acre  and  the  other  varieties  in  proportion 
to  the  per  cent  of  seed  that  came  up.  No 
rust  appeared  until  after  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  There  was  no  more  than  one 
bushel  of  rotten  potatoes  on  the  whole 
piece.”— Ada. 


mum 

1  jew  Potatoes 


EW  and  standard  varieties. 
Promising  new  varieties  from 
the  Flower  Seed  Ball.  Cannot 
procured  elsewhere.  Earliest 
Seed  Corn  and  Garden  Seeds  from 
i  the  natural  home  of  the  potato,  and 
]  the  garden  of  Northern  Maine. 
[Catalogue  free. 

THE  GEO.  W.  P.JERRARD  CO., 

CARIBOU,  ME. 


Covering  the  four  Great  Departments  of  Gardening 

Mailed  FREE  to  all  buyers  of  Garden 
Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Shrubs  and  Hardy  Plants,  write  now 

VaufchanV  Seed -Store 

84-86  Randolph  51..  CHICAGO. 

•14*  Barclay  St.  NEW  YORK- 


EVERGREENS  AT  %  PRICE 

JUSTT0  INTRODUCE  THEM. 

100  8  to  12  inch ,  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties,  prepaid,  only  $2.00 
^ White  Fine.  Hemlock  Spruce.  White  Spruce, 
fc!50  Arbor  Vitae,  or  25  of  each  for  only  $2.00 
^Illustrated  Booklet  on  Planting,  FREE  with 
;  every  order.  Catalogue  Free.  Order  Quirk 
.  while  the  supply  isstill  very  complete. 
EVEReREES  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 


IAPAN  WALNUTS 


combine  the  shade  of  hard 
maples  and  ornament  of 
nagnollas.  Rapid  growers;  fruit  in  two  years  after 
.ransplnmlng:  hardy  In  any  climate,  Send  postal  for 
price  list  of  nut  and  fruit  trees  and  strawberry  plants. 
1  JOHN  8.  BARNHART,  Denton,  Md. 

In  tin  nnn  asparagus  roots -The 

■  UUUiUUU  Most  Profitable  Crop  grown. 

Seven  of  the  best  varieties  described  in  ourlKPpage 
Catalogue.  It  is  free  to  those  who  mention  Rural 
New-Vorker.  MOORE  &  SIMON, 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Agents  Wanted  to  Sell  Our 

SAW-EDGE  PRUNING  SHEAR. 

They  cut  with  ease  parts  several  times  larger  than 
can  be  cut  with  any  other  kind.  Every  user  o, 
pruning  shears  buys  them  at  sight.  You  can  easilj 
make  $5.1)0  a  day.  Cost  nothing  to  try.  bend  ioi 
particulars  and  go  to  work.  _  . 

GEO.  E  RENTON  CO..  140  W.  23rd  Street,  New  \orl 


»  ^  J  — Most  popul,r  varieties- 

>66(1  rOiaiOeS  Early  aud  Late.  Moderate 

riceb.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to  purchasers^ 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.Y. 


nflTITnCC  grown  especially  for  SEED, 
rU  I  A  I  UkW  17  varieties  SEED  OATS,  15  of 
the  best  varieties  of  Ci|>Mia||w  Appif  Dloilfc 

price  right,  list  free  wlldWlHiri  J  I  I  dll  1 9 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN.  Crest  Farm,  Dalton.  Pa 


Potatoes 


Tiovee,  Carman,  Harvest,  Hopewell,  Ohio, ltose, Mont¬ 
rose,  Wonder,  85  kinds.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


IRISH  COBBLER  POTATOES. 

The  earliest  potato  grown.  We  have  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  above.  Choice  stuck.  Every  bbl.  guar¬ 
anteed  strictly  pure  and  true  to  name. 

EDWARD  RIGG.JK-,  Seedsman.  Burlington,  N.  J. 


Second-Crop  Seed  Potatoes  YLTam.’ 

larger  potatoes  th  many  other  seed.  I  grow  them.  Send 
for  prices.  Alf.  A.  Wnittington,  Marion  Sta.,  ,Vld. 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES. 


Prices  given  on  any  quantity  delivered  In  New 
York  Catalogue  CARTER  &  COREY,  Presque 
Isle.  Aroostook  Co.  Maine.  Over  fifty  varieties. 


TpCCC  and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

InLLu  Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nursery.  Geneva. N.Y 


choice:  st  it  a  w be:  nit  y  plants. 

50U.UUU  Climax,  $2  per  M;  all  other  leading  varieties 
Write  for  prices.  JOHN  W.  GREEN,  Rridgeville,  Del 


300  Plants  tor  One  Dollar 

25  Oom  Paul  25  President 

50  New  York  50  Sample 

50  Glen  Mary  50  Uncle  .Jim 

25  Kansas  25  Midnight 

Northern  New  Jersey  is  noted  for  the  root  system 
to  Strawberry  Plants.  For  10c.  we  send  Sample 
Plants;  they  tell  the  story.  Catalogue  free  to  all. 

Kevitt’s  Plant  Farm,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


Strawberries 


300  Choice  Plants,  Ex- 
proas  Prepaid  for  9  1 .50. 

100  each  oT  early,  medium  and 
late,  None  stronger  or  better. 
Offer  good  to  any  express  olllee  in 
U.  S.  It  pays  to  get  the  best.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Str.wborry  Catalogue  Free. 

W.  F.  Allen,  Salisbury,  Md. 


SELECTED  SEED  STOCKS. 

For  the  Market  Gardener.  Quality  and  Purity 
Michigan,  and  Summer  Crookneck  Squashes  Tur¬ 
nips,  Lettuce,  Cucumber,  Carrots,  Onions,  etc.  Send 
for  M.  G.  Catalogue. 

K  E.  BURWELL,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

50,000  BUSHELS 

SEED  POTATOES. 

March  1st  inventory  shows  a  good  stock  still  on 
hand,  1,500  bu.  Cobblers,  1.000  bu.  Rovee,  4,000  Rose. 
3.000  Queens,  2,000  llebrons,  3,000  Northeis,  2,000 
Iloulton  Rose.  1.000  Quick  Crop,  1.000  Blush,  8.000  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  0,000  Carmans,  6,000  Giants,  State  of 
Maine,  Green  Mountains  and  smaller  lots  of  a  score 
of  other  sorts,  also  a  few  left  of  the  two  new  ones. 
Early  Manistee  and  Ionia  Seedling.  Send  for  our 
handsome  illustrated  catalog  and  pi  ice  list.  Address 

Edward  F.Dibble,  Seedgrower.Honeoye  Falls, N.Y 


SEED  TEST 

means  purity,  freshness,  vitality. I 
Note  our  trademark.  Our  first  aim  | 

QUALITY. 

Y ou  can  rely  on  i  t  i  n  our  Northern  I 
Grown  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.  I 
Write  for  our  beautiful  catalog  of  I 
choice  varieties.  We  mail  it  free.  V 

S.M.  ISBELL  &  CO*,  Se*(tsmen,\ 
Dept.  B,  Jackson,  Mich. 


True  SOUTHPORT  Globe 

ONION  SEED 

Carefully  grown  from  selected 
bulbs.  pkt.  oz.  J4  lb  lb. 

Red  or  yellow,  5c  16c  40c  1.50 
White  .  .  .  6c  25c  76c  2.50 
I’ostpaid  Southport,  the  home 
of  the  Globe  Onion,  Is  but  6 
miles  from  Bridgeport.  Superb 
100-page  Seed  Catalogue  FREE 
ELBRIDGE  E.  WHEELER, 
1138  Main  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 


FAR  QAI  C_ ! Second  Growth  Seed  Potatoes  Early 
lUn  UHL!.  Rose,  $3.75  per  bag;  Crown  Jewel,  $3.75 
per  bag;  Polaris, $3.75  per  bag.  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover,  $3.50  per  bu.  Cow  Peas,  $1.50  per  bu.  Onion  Sets, 
$2.50  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


WHITE; BONANZA. SEED  OATS 

Seventy  bushels  per  acre  two  years  in  succession 
Ordinary. farm  cultivation.  No.wild  mustard. 

1.  D.tCOOK;*  SON,  South  Byron.  N.  Y. 


A  ■  V  A  8EN8ATION.  123  bu.  per  acre.  Send 
II  H  I  ^  for  circular  before  buying  seed. 
wK+M  W  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose,  Ohio 


65c  a  bu.  and  up. 

The  cleanest,  heav¬ 
iest.  best  yielding 
oats  are  Michigan  Northern  Grown.  Hammond’s  Mor- 
gan-Feller,  Hammond’s  English  Wonder,  Czar  of  Russia 
aud  Michigan  Wonder,  the  four  best  varieties.  Rust 
proof,  stiff  straw,  have  yielded  220  bu.  per  acre.  Cata¬ 
log  describing  these  oats  and  all  other  farm  seeds  free 
ou  request.  HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO,  Ltd., 
Box  42  Bay  City,  Mich. 


Seven  Out  of  Seven  Thousand. 

J.  G.  Harrison  &  Sons.  Gerrardstown,  West  Va.,  June  20, 1903. 

Dear  Sirs:-  Out  of  the  7000  trees  purchased  of  you  this  season  I  have  lost  only 
aeven  trees.  Many  of  them  have  made  two  feet  growth. 

Resp  tfully,  I).  GOLD  MILLER. 

That’s  the  kind  of  testimony  that  comes  from  buyers  of 

Harrison’s  Apple  Tree  Stock 

As  usual  we  have  an  unapproached  lot  of  trees— over  a  half  million  of  them— in  pink  of  con¬ 
dition,  ready  for  digging.  They  are  smooth,  strong  rooted,  in  perfect  health  and 
ready  to  make  vigorous  growth  right  from  the  planting.  A  Hundred  Varieties.  Baldwin, 
Grimes  Golden,  Northwest  Greening,  Staymen  Wine  Sap,  York  Imperial,  Ben  Davis,  Jona¬ 
than,  Wealthy,  are  a  few  of  the  large  lin  of  winter  a. .pies.  Every  variety  of  summer  and 
Hull  apples  worth  planting.  Ask  for  free  late  apple  tree  catalog.  It’s  our  selling  agent.  Shows  every¬ 
thing  in  apples  and  the  finest  stock  in  Beach,  Kiefer  Bear  and  Cherry  trees,  Grapes.  Strawberries,  etc. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  Box  29,  BERLIN,  MD. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

Blackberries^  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

noney.  MIEK  &  SON,  BridgevWe,  Del. 
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Grass  Seed 

These  Brands  of 

Timothy  and  Clovers 

Sold  Only  in 

Machine  Sewed  Bags 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Them 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Unfrozen  Rhubarb.— In  regard  to  forc¬ 
ing  rhubarb  the  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
relative  to  freezing  the  roots  is  misleading 
in  Manitoba-  I  have  been  forcing  for 
about  12  years,  and  always  And  those  that 
are  unfrozen  much  the  best.  Upon  read¬ 
ing  “New  Rhubarb  Culture,”  we  let  some 
of  our  roots  freeze,  but  they  were  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  If  possible,  we  always  bring 
them  in  the  same  day  they  are  dug.  Uast 
Fall  we  got  them  in  the  latter  part  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  put  them  in  the  same  day  they  were 
dug.  They  were  put  under  the  green¬ 
house  bench,  and  no  soil  or  water  was  put 
on  for  a  month.  They  were  never  touch¬ 
ed  by  frost,  but  are  growing  finely,  and  I 
never  had  such  fine  rhubarb;  lots  of  the 
stalks  weighing  from  eight  to  12  ounces, 
and  the  ground  is  covered  with  rhubarb.  I 
fail  to  see  what  good  freezing  can  do 
them.  In  fact,  it  does  them  harm  in  this 
country.  J •  R> 

Portage,  Manitoba. 

At  first  sight  here  seems  to  be  a 
knockdown  argument  in  favor  of  un¬ 
frozen  roots,  but  other  conditions  very 
likely  had  far  more  to  do  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  than  the  freezing.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  in  walking  through  a  field  of  grow¬ 
ing  corn  or  potatoes  and  seeing  a  worth¬ 
less  hill  or  row  standing  in  the  midst 
of  luxuriantly  growing  crops  to  know 
that  some  causes  beyond  our  ken  are  at 
work.  The  only  fair  test  would  have 
been  to  take  the  clumps  promiscuously 
and  frozen  part,  while  the  rest  were  left 
unfrozen,  and  set  them  side  and  side 
with  other  conditions  exactly  the  same. 
On  pages  8  to  11  of  the  hook  referred  to, 
a  plan  is  suggested  of  growing  in  hot¬ 
beds  and  under  greenhouse  benches, 
without  freezing  the  roots.  It  is  only  a 
makeshift,  however,  for  getting  a  crop 
earlier  than  the  roots  could  be  frozen. 
None  of  the  growers  claim  an  equal 
yield  from  these  unfrozen  roots,  but 
simply  resort  to  the  plan  for  the  early 
Winter  market.  But  the  conditions  as 
well  as  results  of  this  plan  are  vastly 
different  from  those  of  the  large  com¬ 
mercial  cellars.  In  the  former,  the  heat 
(always  fierce)  is  closely  confined  to 
the  roots,  while  in  the  roomy  space  of 
the  latter  the  rank  heat  is  invariably  at 
the  top  of  the  cellar,  and  thus  removed 
from  close  proximity  to  the  roots.  What 
are  thrown  out  as  useless.  I  have 
rhubarb  with  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  roots.  From  the  large  cellars  of 
frozen  roots  they  are  saved  for  propa¬ 
gating,  while  those  from  the  hotbeds 
they  are  thrown  out  as  useless.  I  have 
seen  the  experiment  tried  with  large  cel¬ 
lars  full  of  unfrozen  roots  which  proved 
a  total  failure,  while  other  cellars  with 
frozen  roots  within  a  stone’s  throw  were 
yielding  large  crops.  You  fail  to  see 
what  good  the  freezing  can  do.  Nature 
has  failed  to  reveal  the  reason,  but  we 
know  that  it  is  a  fact.  English  growers 
have  written  me  that  they  also  failed  to 
see  why  the  roots  required  freezing.  But 
their  plan  is  practically  the  same  as 


growing  in  hotbeds.  See  also  page  50, 
book  referred  to,  Bulletin  55  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Experiment  Station.  These  tests 
were  made  side  by  side. 

Other  Queries.— How  long  should  the 
rhubarb  roots  be  allowed  to  freeze  before 
putting  them  In  the  cellar?  r.  p.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

The  length  of  time  does  not  particu¬ 
larly  matter,  whether  Only  a  day  or  two 
or  a  month,  only  make  sure  that  they 
are  frozen  through  and  through.  You 
need  not  fear  overdoing  it.  Nitrate  of  r 
soda  is  helpful,  but  better  if  applied  in  | 
solution  (dissolved  in  water),  and  not 
made  too  strong.  Liquid  manure  is  also 
good. 

Melon  Louse.— I  noticed  your  answer  In 
R.  N,-Y.  of  October  3  last,  where  you  use 
nitrate  of  soda  on  melons.  We  have  an 
insect  here  that  we  call  the  black  louse. 
It  gets  under  the  leaves,  and  they  curl  up 
and  under  side  it  is  black.  They  come  on 
one  or  two  hills  at  first,  but  very  soon  the 
field  will  be  full  of  them.  Our  way  here 
is  to  pull  the  hills  and  bury  them.  Do  you 
think  nitrate  of  soda  would  kill  them? 
Will  the  nitrate  of  soda  lose  Its  strength 
if  dissolved  in  water,  or  would  it  have  to 
be  prepared  as  it  is  used?  Would  it  lose 
its  strength  if  Paris-green  were  mixed 
with  it?  w.  H.  H. 

Afton  Station,  Mo. 

No  doubt  your  trouble  Is  the  Melon 
louse,  very  destructive  in  many  loca¬ 
tions,  but  which  we  here  have  very 
fortunately  escaped  thus  far.  The  same 
or  very  similar  trouble  used  to  occur  in 
the  hop  yards  of  this  section,  and  in  a 
few  hours  great  damage  would  result. 

I  would  prefer  burning  the  vines  to 
burying.  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  nitrate  of  soda  would  be  ef¬ 
fectual.  It  would  be  well  to  try  it,  being 
very  particular  to  get  it  on  to  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves,  which  requires  much 
care.  The  most  common  remedies  are 
whale-oil  soap,  one  pound  to  six  gallons 
of  water  used  as  a  spray.  Kerosene 
emulsion  is  also  much  used.  Dissolve 
a  half-pound  of  ordinary  bar  soap  in 
two  gallons  of  boiling  water,  add  two 
gallons  of  kerosene  oil  and  stir  violently 
until  it  has  a  cream-like  consistency. 
Dilute  with  water  to  make  10  gallons, 
and  apply  with  the  sprayer.  This  also 
must  be  put  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf. 
I  hardly  think  the  nitrate  would  lose  its 
strength  if  kept  a  reasonable  time,  but 
it  is  but  little  trouble  to  dissolve  as  re¬ 
quired,  and  this  might  be  better.  I  have 
never  used  Paris-green  with  the  nitrate 
of  soda  solution,  but  do  not  believe 
there  would  be  any  injurious  effect.  I 
hardly  think  the  Paris-green  would  be 
of  much  use  for  the  Melon  louse. 
Michigan.  J.  k  morse. 

Missouri  Notes.— Winter  seems  to  have 
let  loose.  Snow  is  gone,  and  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground  also,  but  It  is  very 
muddy.  Repairing  fences  and  getting  up 
wood  for  the  Summer  occupies  the  farm¬ 
ers’  attention  at  present.  Plowing  for  oats 
will  commence  soon  If  weather  and  ground 
are  favorable,  which  I  hope  it  will  be,  as 
oats  are  a  poor  crop  with  us  unless  sown 
early.  Wheat  looks  about  as  poor  as  I 
ever  saw  it  at  this  time  of  year,  still,  it 
may  come  out  right.  J.  b. 

Jackson,  Mo. 


Are  YouWith  Us? 

THE  DEALER  IS  AGAINST  US 

because  we  sell  Advance  Fence 
Direct  to  the  Farmer  at.  W  holesale 
Price*.  There  is  quite  a  (Utterance 
between  Wholesale  and  Retail  prices 
on  fence.  You  can  save  this  differ¬ 
ence  by  buying  direct  from  the 
manufacturer.  We  have  been  making 
and  studying  fence  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that 

_  you  are  getting  a  fence  that  weighs 

so  many  pounds  to  the  rod.  If  you  want  to  be  a  careful  buyer  you  must  study  construct  ion. 

Advance  Fence  is  made  of  the  best  quality  of  galvanized  steel  wire.  I  he  top  and  bottom 
consists  of  a  two-strand  cable.  The  stay  wire  is  endless,  being  twisted  into  the  cables  trom 
one  stay  to  the  next.  See  how  the  stay  wire  is  tied  on  to  the  line  wires.  It  cant  slip.  e 
furnish  the  most  powerful  stretching  machine  on  the  market. 

You  take  no  risk  at  all— we  sell  ADVANCE  FENCE  on 

THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 


trial  you  can  ship  it  back  at  our  exi 


t  perfectly  satisfied  after  giving  it  a  fair 
•  expense.  Our  FREE  FENCE  BOOK  tells  all  about  Advance 
Fence  and  illustrates  23  STYLES;  also  Steel  Gates  to  match  the  fence.  Your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  our  Book  and  Wholesale  Prices.  W rite  today. 

7226  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


ADVANCE  FENCE  CO 


•  » 


ALL  STEEL  LAWN  FENCE 


CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Wo  niako  all  kinds  of 
Lawn,  Farm,  Park  and  Cem¬ 
etery  Fence,  AND  SELL 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  manu¬ 
facturers'  prices.  SAVE 
AGENTS  COMMISSION  by 
writing  for  our  FREE 
CATALOGUE.  ~ 


V  Ur-  lU-UAAJGi 

985  North  Tenth  Street,  Terre  Haute,  Ind, 

ALL  FENCING  IS  LIABLE 


to  meet  with  an  accident  and  become  broken  and 
Bometlme,  the  wire  nearest  the  ground  will  rust. 
See  how  easily  and  cheaply  ours  is  repaired.  Free 
ssmple  and  circulars. 

The  Truss  &  Cable  Fence  Co.,  1 2  Cuyahoga  RMft. , Cleveland, 0. 

WIRE  FENCE 

.•Before  you  buy  WIRE  FENCE  write  u» 
for  information  that  will  save  you  from  30 
to  50  percent.  We  tell  it  FREE.  *> 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  83,  Muncie,  Ind. 

RSSirSliiSaamSi 

in  ami  vj  k  1  -1 


WIDC  IT C  MO  IT  at  Wholesale.  AlMnch 
■  VIC.  ■  UlUb  stock  fence  K9c  per  rod. 
Bend  for  pricelist  and  FREE  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 1 

W.  U.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67  Leesburg,  Ohio. 

REMEMBER 

FROST™ 

BEST* 

.CHEAPEST 

That  the  Frost  Fence  Is  made  of  hard,  heavy  guage 
wire  throughout.  It  ought  to  last  three  times  as 
long  as  soft  wire  of  flimsy  woven  wire  fence,  l  ry  it- 
Catalogue  free.  „ 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


9  Write  our  house  nearest  you  for  prices  | 
on  wire  fence,  plain  and  barbed  wire, 
j  Shipments  prompt,*  freight  rates  low, 

I  goods  guaranteed. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Waukegan,  IlL  HOLLY,  MICH.  Cleveland.0. 


UNION^LOCK  poultty 

Fencing 

has  been  fully  tested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  for  Small 
Chicks. 

This  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  valuo  of  the 
fence,  and  places  It  In  a  class  by  itself. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly  ; 
does  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 
ground  without  cutting. 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 
is  made  at  mills  In  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Wo  pay  freight,  and  allow  30  days  free 
trial.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn 
and  Poultry  Fencing.  Do  It  to-day . 

'CASE  BROS.,  COLCHESTER,  CONN. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

“MEND-A-RIP.” 


DOES  ALL  KINDS  OF  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY 
STITCHING.  DOES  ALL  KINDS  OF 
LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  RIVETING. 


AND  RIVETCH 
— »  CDMB1MCO 

WILL  SAVE  THE  PRICK 
f  OF  ITSELF  MANY  TIMES  A  YEAR. 
I  To  show  It  moans  a  salo.  Agents  make  from 
1  93  to  915  a  day.  One  agent  made  920  the 
I  first  day,  and  wPtes  us  to  hurry  more  ma¬ 
chines  to  him.  Write  for  terms  to  agents. 
J.  C.  Foote  Foundry  Co.,  Frederloktown,  Ohio. 


IF  A  HEAVY  HORSE 

sss? .« ,.ir 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

Dural  il  <,S|  Many  new  routes  will  go  In  this  year.  We 
nurd  I  nidi  I  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 

sends  1  n  a  petition.  DAY  CDCC  to  first  one  sendi»g 
We  will  send  a  DUX  I  FILL  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


THIS  LITTLE  POWER 

costs  little  to  begin  with,  little  to  run,  occupies  little  space,  but 
it  is  a  mighty  handy  and  effective  engine  on  the  farm.  It 
develops  \%.  full  h.  p.  Note  Its  platform  mounting  lor  con 
venient  carrying  to  Its  work.  We  show  it  equipped  with  our 
pumping  attachment.  That’s  why  wo  call  it  the 

HOOSIER  BOY  PUMPING  ENGINE. 

It  starts  almost  Instantly  at  full  speed  and  meets  every  demand 
for  household,  stock,  reservoir  and  garden  irrigation  purposes. 
Little  attention  required,  its  safety  Is  absolute.  Detach  pump¬ 
ing  attachment  and  It’s  a  convenient  power  for  churning, 
sawing, separating  cream  and  all  like  duties.  We  make  all  kinds 
Gasoline  Engines,  1%  to  70  h.  p.  in  Stationary;  2  to  15  In  Po  t- 
able.  13  years  active  service  to  recommend  them.  Ask  for  free 
catalog  and  see  the  line. 

A.  LAMBERT  GAS  Sc  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  ANDERSON,  j^NDI  AN  A. 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND, 


AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  45  y 

and  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  T: 
and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  Ac.  Supp 
Cement  <Ssc.  Write  for  prices.  John  H.  Jackson, 


That  condition  is  sure  to 
follow  through  draining 

with  JACKSON’S  Round 


79  3rd  Av.  Albany.  N.Y 


SEE  FULL  PAGE  ADVERTISEMENT  IN  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  MARCH  5,  BACK  COVER. 

URGE  PROFITS  ■  VARIED  SOILS 
WITHOUT  FARM  MANURE 

FRUIT,  TRUCK  AND  SPECIAL  CROP  GROWING  ON  A  LARGE  SCALE 


In  many  cases  some  of  these  soils  are  of  the  lightest  sandy  character.  Some  in  Florida  have  been 
described  as  “looking  under  a  pocket  magnifier  like  powdered  window  glass.”  They  have 
little  plant  food  resources  of  their  own.  All  has  to  be  supplied  in  the  fertilizer. 


In  sending  for  Pamphlets,  please  stale  the  Crops  in  which  you  are  particularly  interested. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO. 
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CATALOGUES. 


Ellsworth  E.  Bur  well,  New  Haven, 
Conn.— Price  list  of  market  garden  seeds; 
eight  pages. 

G.  L.  Taber,  Glen  St.  Mary,  Fla.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  Glen  St.  Mary  Nurseries;  40 
pages.  Devoted  to  fruits  adapted  to  the 
semi-tropical  Gulf  States. 

Frank  Finch,  Clyde,  N.  Y.— Catalogue 
of  garden  and  field  seeds;  24  pages.  Bogan’s 
Giant  seedling  tomato  and  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  potatoes  are  highly  praised. 

Ross  Bros.,  Worcester,  Mass. — Catalogue 
of  seeds  and  farm  supplies;  120  pages.  A 
very  extensive  catalogue  quite  evenly  di 
vided  between  garden  and  farm  seeds  and 
implements. 

Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  Boston,  Mass.— Price 
list  of  hardy  native  Rhododendrons,  Aza¬ 
leas  and  other  hardy  ornamental  shrubs 
and  plants;  20  pages.  The  offerings  are  of 
unusual  interest  and  value. 

Caleb  Boggs  &  Son,  Cheswold,  Del.— 
Catalogue  of  small  fruit  and  vegetable 
plants;  12  pages.  This  is  a  good  list  of  best 
varieties  of  strawberries,  and  a  selection 
of  the  most  profitable  vegetable  plants. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  Freedonia,  N.  Y.— 
Grape  vine  specialties;  40  pages.  A  beau¬ 
tiful  catalogue,  finely  illustrated  and  well 
printed.  An  extensive  list  of  native  grapes 
and  other  small  fruits  is  offered.  The  de¬ 
scriptive  matter  is  very  good. 

J.  F.  Brill,  Grapeland,  Texas.— Cata¬ 
logue  of  Grapeland  Nurseries.  Fruit  and 
ornamental  trees  and  plants;  eight  pages. 
The  Brill  blackberry,  a  cross  between  the 
dewberry  and  blackberry,  is  offered  as  the 
largest  early  variety  known  in  that  local¬ 
ity. 

Thos.  Meehan  &  Sons,  Inc.,  German¬ 
town,  Pa.— Hardy  Plants  for  Every  Pur- 1 
pose;  136  pages,  finely  illustrated.  A  splen¬ 
did  catalogue,  offering  one  of  the  choicest 
collections  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  f 
plants  in  this  country.  Classification  de¬ 
scriptions  and  cultural  directions  are  all  | 
excellent. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
—Catalogue  of  Mount  Hope  Nurseries;  144 
pages,  beautifully  illustrated.  This  exten¬ 
sive  and  complete  catalogue  is  so  well 
known  as  a  valuable  reference  book  that 
further  review  is  unnecessary.  A  very 
neat  supplement  of  16  pages  offers  many 
choice  new  fruits  and  a  grand  collection 
of  r.ew  hardy  ornamentals. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Interest  in  life  insurance  is  increasing.  I 
One  reason  is  the  improvement  in  form  of| 
policy  contracts,  making  them  attractive] 
investments  as  well  as  a  protection  to  one’s 
family.  The  new  business  of  the  Equit¬ 
able  last  year  amounted  to  $322,047,968,  and 
the  surplus  fund  is  $73,354,138.03.  With 
skillful  management  the  company’s  affairs 
are  likely  to  be  handled  without  any  draft 
upon  this  surplus,  so  it  becomes  a  source 
of  revenue,  increasing  the  final  profits  to  [ 
policy  holder  or  beneficiary.  The  large 
amounts  to  be  invested  bring  to  such  a  I 
concern  the  cream  of  all  securities,  so  that  | 
none  but  the  choicest  need  be  taken.  Many 
policies  are  specially  desirable  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  others  similarly  situated,  and  are  I 
worthy  of  careful  examination.  There  is  [ 
no  more  prudent  or  profitable  way  of  in¬ 
vesting  at  least  part  of  one’s  savings. 
Write  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So¬ 
ciety,  Dept.  125,  120  Broadway,  New  York, 
for  full  particulars. 

A  potato  digger  that  can  be  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  in  the  Spring  and  to  di£ 
the  potatoes  in  the  Fall,  doing  good  work  I 
in  both  cases,  is  what  is  offered  by  D.  Y. 
Hallock  &  Sons  to  those  who  buy  their 
new  Ideal  Potato  Digger.  This  machine  | 
is  guaranteed  to  do  good  work  or  no  sale. 

“No  cold  corners;  the  Iowa  is  round,”  is  I 
the  text  of  the  new  catalogue  "and  poultry 
book  for  1904  from  the  Iowa  Incubator  | 
Co.,  Des  Moines,  la..  The  walls  of  Iowa 
incubators  are  made  of  compressed  fiber  I 
board,  which  is  bent  around  in  a  circle  so 
that  there  are  no  joints  or  cracks  to  open 
and  let  the  warm  air  escape,  or  let  in  cold  | 
air  to  chill  the  eggs. 

We  have  just  received  a  beautiful  litho-  ] 
graphed  hanger  or  poster  printed  in  10 
colors,  sent  out  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  “Iron  Age”  farm  and  garden  imple¬ 
ments,  Bateman  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  102,  Gren- 
loch,  N.  J.  Besides  showing  clearly  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  leading  “Iron  Age”  tools  in  J 
operation  in  the  field,  it  shows  the  fac¬ 
tories  of  this  company.  The  tools  thev 
offer  are  thoroughly  up  to  date  and  all  im 
plements  manufactured  by  them  are  guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  as  represented.  Their  48- 
page  “Iron  Age”  catalogue  is  sent  free 
upon  application. 

There’s  easy  running  and  the  nicest  I 
kind  of  adaptability  to  all  uses  in  the 
Planet  Jr.  line  of  garden  tools.  They  are 
used  in  almost  all  quarters  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  wherever  they  go  there  are  sat¬ 
isfied  customers.  The  following  from  Willis 
Frank,  of  Eaton,  O.,  is  a  specimen  of  the  | 
appreciation  people  have  for  the  entire 
line:  “The  No.  11  double  wheel  hoe,  bought 
last  year,  has  been  a  great  labor  saver  to 
me.  My  son,  15  years  old,  raised  quite  a 
large  garden  with  it,  and  it  appeared  to  be  [ 
more  of  an  amusement  than  labor  to  him. 

I  sat  in  the  shade  while  he  did  it.” 


Mrs.  Snobbs:  “I  want  a  girl  accus¬ 
tomed  to  being  employed  in  the  best 
families.”  Agent:  ‘‘I’ve  got  just  the 
girl  you  want.  She  was  employed  in 
seven  of  the  best  families  last  month.” 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

‘‘So  you  are  an  advocate  of  vegetar¬ 
ianism!”  ‘  Yes.”  “For  what  reason?” 
“If  I  can  persuade  everybody  else  to 
live  on  vegetables,  perhaps  eggs  and 
beef  will  become  cheap  enough  for  me 
to  have  all  I  want  of  them.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 


There  Reasons 
Are  Why 


The  Angle  Lamp 


Is  the  only  one  advertised.  It  Is  the  only  one  with 
qualities  to  commend  It  to  all  classes.  It  is  the 
most  economical  good  light  in  the  world.  All  other 
lamps  will  smoke  and  emit  an  odor  that  is  di-a- 
grceable  and  unhealthy.  Such  things  are  unheard 
of  with  The  Angle  Lamp.  Then  it’s  so  easy  to  op¬ 
erate  and  care  for.  One  filling  lasts  22  hours. 
Lights  and  extinguishes  like  gas.  Yet  the  be-t 
thing  about  it  is  the  quality  of  Its  light.  1 1  is  steady 
and  restful  to  the  eyes— and  means  genuine  com¬ 
fort.  Ithasall  the  lighting  power  of  gas  or  elec¬ 
tricity,  butts  reliable  and  perfectly  steady,  and 
the  expense  to  maintain  it  is  far  less  than  even  or¬ 
dinary  lamps.  “No  under-shadow”  is  The  Angle 
Lamp’s  great  exclusive  feature.  That  alone  has 
helped  greatly  in  making  it  lamous. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

to  prove  its  good  qualities  for  thev  cannot  be  told 
here.  No  one  can  help  but  appreciate  it.  We  will 
Bend  you  a  book  that,  tells  all  about  it— then  you 
may  try  the  lamp  without  risk.  Write  for  cata¬ 
logue  No.  N.  N.  while  you  are  thinking  about  it. 

The  Angle  Lamp  Co.,  76  Park  Place,  New  York. 


Extra  Fine  imported 

56-Piece  China 
TEA  SET 

FREE 


with  an  order  for  25  lbs.  of 
New  Crop  60c  ,  70c.  or  80c. 
Tea,  or25  lbs  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Baking Powder,45c  alb. 
or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  Baking  Powder,  or  60 
lbs  Bornosa  Coffee.  33c.  a  lb. 
or  502-  oz.  bottles  of  pure  ex- 
tracts.Vanllla.  Lemon,  etc  , 
25c  a  bottle  or  25  1-lb.  cansof 
Spice,  any  kind,  absolutely 
pure, 50c  a  can. 

For  prompt  attention, 
address  Mr.  J.  J.D.,  care  of 
Great  American  Tea  Co. 

Box  289, 

31-3s  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


Pivot-Axle 

Sulky 

Cultivator 


1 


s  the  standard  in 
Cultivator  values.  It 
is  high  wheeled,  light 
draft,  adjustable  in 
width,  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced,  simply  construc- 
ted>  easi‘y  operated.  The 
£  shovels  adjust  for  wide  or 

narrow  rows,  depth  and  angle. 
Wheels  and  shovels  instantly  thrown  to  right 
or  left  by  foot  levers. 

A  Perfect  Hillside  Worker 

The  pivot-axle  which  controls  the  entire 
machine,  enables  it  to  go  against  the  hill 
with  a  “gather,”  that  keeps  it  up  and  parallel 
with  the  row.  Works  equally  well  on  the  level 
Four,  six  or  eight  beam,  pin,  spring  hoe  or 
spring  tooth.  Accept  no  cultivator  said  to  be 
"just  as  good.”  It  isn’t  made.  If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  handle  the  KRAUS,  write  us. 

TIIK  AkROK  CULTIVATOR  CO.  Dept.  D  Akron,  0. 


STEEL 
RUMS 
STEEL* 
FRAME 


LAND  ROLLER 

Get  catalogue  of  1,  2,  3  &  4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  Sweep  I 
Powers,  Grain  Separafig 
tors,  Hand  and  Power  f 
Corn  Shelters,  Grind- 1 
ing  Mill,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines,  _ 

3  to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationery,  etc? 

THE  MESSING  EE  MFG.  CO.,  Taturny,  Pa. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  I.ow  prices  will  surprise  you.  ■•Write  lor  Samples. 
0.  w.  INGERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  New 
Era 

in  windmill  mak¬ 
ing  began  with 
the  birth  of  t  lie 

Samson 

Windmill 

It  is  not  like  any 
other — it  is  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  the 
one  with  which 
dealers 
and 

salesmen 
draw 
compar¬ 
isons. 

“Just  as  good  as  the 
Samson”  has  become 
a  favorite  subterfuge 
with  them.  They  know 
very  well  nothing  is  the 
equal  of  the  wonderful 
Samson  with  its  Double 
Gear;  its  long  shafts; 
and  long  bearings  with 
detachable  boxings;  its 
perfect  center  line 
draft,  direct  lift  and 
absolute  freedom 
from  all  torsion  and 
overhanging  strain. 

The  Samson  never 
“wobbles”  in  the 
wind.  The  wheel 
and  vane  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  slightest 
wind.  It  pulls  the 
water  from  the  deep¬ 
est  well  with  perfect 
ease,  because  it  dis¬ 
tributes  the  strain 
over  four  bear¬ 
ings  instead  of 
one  as  in  case 
of  all  the  other 
mills.  Every  mill  is  equipped 
with  our  large  capacity,  deep  cup, 
cable  feed  self  oilers.  It  makes  the 
oiling  sure  and  cups  only  need  to 
be  tilled  at  long  intervals.  We  can’t 
tell  all  about  it  here.  We  will  mail 
free  the  handsomest  and  most  com¬ 
plete  windmill  catalogue  ever  pub¬ 
lished  if  you  ask  for  it.  It  tells  just 
how  the  Samson  is  made  and  illus¬ 
trates  each  separate  part.  Write 
for  it  at  once. 


The  Stover  Mfg.  Co., 


502  River  St. 


Freeport,  Ills 


J 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT' 

and  send  4  Buggy  Whc-cU,  SU<.1  Tire  on,  .  $7.25 
With  Rubber  Tires,  $  1 5.00.  1  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  |28.75  ;  Harness.  |3  60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buv  vehicles  >-tid  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FIIEE.W.R.  BOOB, Cincinnati, 0. 


WATER  TANKS 


MADE  OP 


ABE  THE 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  GO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  N .* 


straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatThrasher 


and  Wheat ' 


isher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheal 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
,  bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FEKRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Potato 

Success 

with 


ASPINWALL 

POTATO  MACHINERY. 


o  quickly  and  economically  cut  and 
eea,  fertilize  the  soil,  spray  the  grow 


[  Profit  comes  onlyby  using  practicaland  mod¬ 
em  Potato  Implements. 

We  Make  Th 

j  Machines  to 

filant  these*  ...  _ 

ng  vines  for  bugs  and  blight  and  harvest  and 
I  assort  the  tubers.  Thousands  of  customers  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  twenty  foreign 
countries.  30  years  the  favorite.  Valuable  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  free.  Contains  “How  and 
When  to  Spray”  table  for  allcrops.  Write  now. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  COMPANY, 

Dept.  K,  25  Sabin  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


it 


B/||yA  OFTHE 

KIN  U  Corn  Field” 


The  Grent  Planter  and 

Fertilizer  Distributer 


A  Tool 
that 
Leads 
all 

Others. 


A  machine  distinguished  for  perfection  and  variety 
of  duty.  Plants  Corn.  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.  Corn  and  Beans  or  Corn  and  Pumpkins 
at  the  same  time.  Plants  either  in  drills  or  in  hills 
4J4, 9,12,  18,  24,  36  or  72  inches  apart.  Distributes 
uniformly  all  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry, 
lumpy,  etc.  25  to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Improved  row 
marker.  Strong  and  durable,  easily  handled,  fully 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

Belcher  St  Taylor  A«  T.  Co., 

Box  75  •  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


EUREKA 


SECTIONAL 

WEEDER 

Suitable  for  any  condition  or  any 
crop.  The  only  weeder  with  flexible 
frame  that  adjusts  itself  to  any 
unevenness  of  ground. 
Catalogue  of  full  line  of 
farm  Implements  free. 
KIKKKA  MOWKlt  CO. 
L tloa,  N.  Y .  ' 


SAW  MILLS 

The  DeLoach  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  MW 

with  4  h.  p.  cuts  2000  feet  per  day.  All  sizes.  Shingle 
Mills,  Planers,  Trimmers,  Corn  and  Butir  Mills 
Water  Wheels,  Lath  Mills  etc.  Fine  catalog  trow 
DC  LOACH  MILL-  MFC.  CO., 

Box  800.  ATLANTA,  CA. 

IFMwl  us  at  St.  Louis 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Wa 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA.  ILL 


Csialo*  raxx. 


MAKE  MONEY 

polling  stamps,  grabs,  «tc. 
u&d  clearing  lard  for  year- 
elf  And  other*.  Hcreml— 
_  ^JStump  Puller  1*  the  he«V 

Mirculu  MfK.  Co..  Ooot  n  Cintirrllli,  It 


CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

For  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark’s  Reversible 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep. Will  plow  a  new-cut  forest. 
His  Double  -  Action  Cutawa.' 
Harrow  keeps  the  land  true, 
moves  18,000  tons  of  earth  and 
cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  Re¬ 
versible  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  fur 
rowf>  to  10  in.  deep,  l-i  in.  wide. 
All  of  these  machines  will  kill 
witch-grass, wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars.  ^ 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

Higganuiu.  Conn  ,  U.3  A 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


MILWAUKEE 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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To  Make  Grafting  Wax. 

J.  Grafton,  N.  II. — I  would  like  recipe 
for  best  grafting  wax  for  orchard  use. 

Axs. — There  are  endless  formulas  for 
grafting  wax.  We  have  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  most  reliable  of  the  many  test¬ 
ed:  To  four  pounds  of  resin  and  one  of 
beeswax  add  one  pint  of  linseed  oil;  put 
in  a  heavy  pot,  heat  slowly  and  mix 
well;  pour  into  a  tub  of  cold  water,  and 
pull  by  hand  until  it  assumes  a  light 
color.  Work  into  sticks,  and  put  into 
a  cool  place  until  wanted.  In  using, 
oil  the  hands,  work  the  wax  until  soft, 
and  press  it  tightly  around  the  grafts 
and  over  the  cracks.  If  the  day  be 
warm  it  is  better  occasionally  to  moist¬ 
en  the  hands  with  water.  This  wax  will 
not  crack  in  cool  or  run  in  warm 
weather. 

Growing  Caladiums. 

J.  D.  S.,  Wellsburg,  W.  7a.— I  would  like 
some  information  in  re'gard  to  the  growing 
of  Caladiums.  How  should  they  be  start¬ 
ed  and  when,  in  order  to  get  them  on  the 
market  by  the  last  of  May  or  first  of 
June?  I  always  have  fine  plants  after 
they  are  bedded  out,  often  attaining'  a 
height  of  seven  feet,  growing  by  the  house 
under  the  drip  on  the  northeast  side,  and 
from  plants  out  of  four  and  five-inch  pots, 
having  no  more  than  two  small  leaves. 
What  I  want  is  a  nice  stalky  plant  with 
from  three  to  four  leaves  in  a  five-inch  pot. 

Ans. — By  Caladium  we  suppose  you 
mean  the  common  elephant’s  ear  (Colo- 
casia  antiquorum).  The  bulb  or  corm 
starts  very  readily  when  placed  in  moist 
heat,  and  the  general  practice  in  this 
locality  is  to  bed  the  bulbs  in  trays  in 
damp  moss  about  the  middle  of  April, 
placing  them  under  the  greenhouse 
benches  near  the  pipes.  As  growth 
starts  they  are  potted  off  and  placed 
near  the  glass  in  rather  a  cool  house  to 
avoid  extensive  leaf  growth,  and  come 
in  for  sale  during  the  latter  part  of 
May.  In  your  latitude  it  would  probably 
not  be  necessary  to  start  them  quite 
so  early. 

Walnut  and  Cedar  Near  Apples. 

J.  II.  K.,  Cliffwood,  N.  J. — A  few  years  ago 
I  noticed  several  articles  in  various  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  stating  that  cedar  or  wal¬ 
nut  trees  growing  in  close  proximity  to 
apple  orchards  would  cause  a  treater  per¬ 
centage  of  scab  on  the  apples.  We  expect 
to  make  a  specialty  of  growing  high-qual¬ 
ity  apples.  We  would  also  like  to  plant 
a  few  walnut  trees  near  the  barn  for  the 
benefit  of  our  children  (or  grandchildren), 
but  do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  endanger 
the  quality  of  our  apples.  During  the  last 
few  years  I  have  seen  or  heard  nothing 
about  the  matter.  Are  any  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the 
case?  If  the  above  trees  have  an  injuri¬ 
ous  effect  in  any  way  on  apples,  the  apple 
growers  surely  ought  to  be  apprised  of 
the  facts. 

Axs.  There  is  no  known  connection 
between  walnut  trees  and  apple  trees  so 
far  as  any  diseases  or  insect  troubles 
are  concerned,  except  that  sometimes 
the  same  kind  of  large,  hairy,  Datana 
caterpillars  or  yellow-necked  worms 
work  on  both  trees.  Therefore  no  in- 
J'uy  would  result  to  the  orchard  from 
a  few  walnut  trees  set  nearby.  But  the 
fungus  disease  known  as  Apple  rust 
also  lives  part  of  its  life  on  cedar  ap¬ 
ples  or  cedar  trees.  Thus  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  plant  many  cedar  trees  near 
ai'  apple  orchard,  si.  v.  slingerland. 

How  to  Poison  fiats. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Several  Readers.- What  can  we  do  to  get 
rid  of  rats? 

Axs.— We  have  kept  them  well  under 
control  with  cats.  Here  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  statement  from  a  good  friend  in 
Canada: 

P  01  some  months  my  premises  were 
overrun  with  rats— rats  by  the  hundred. 
A  nearby  neighbor  told  me  that  he 
caught  25  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  a 
common  rat  trap  set  in  his  shed  and  at- 
'nded  to.  I  tried  in  various  ways  to 
get  rid  of  them.  I  sent  for  some  of  that 
Rat  Bisket”  that  is  well  advertised  in 
several  of  the  magazines.  The  quantity 
sent  me  was  so  small  as  of  itself  to  be 
j'sc  ess  to  me,  but  it  gave  me  the  idea, 
bad  the  wife  mix  some  dough,  the  ma- 
crmls  used  being  water,  flour,  ground 
1  )S  feed>  a  Jittlo  shortening  and  baking 


powder.  Into  this  before  the  water  was 
added  I  put  a  liberal  allowance  of  white 
arsenic.  A  spoon  was  used  to  mix  it 
with,  in  place  of  the  hands.  It  was  then 
spread  out  thin  in  a  shallow  pie  tin  and 
baked  like  any  other  kind  of  biscuit. 
It  to  my  great  relief  did  the  business  it 
was  designed  for  most  effectually.  It  is 
very  convenient  to  use.  You  can  readily 
break  it  up  into  small  pieces  for  dis¬ 
tribution.”  w.  O.  E. 

Manure  for  a  Subsoil. 

I\  T.,  New  Jersey. — The  soil  of  my  garden 
is  a  sandy  loam,  but  when  the  grading 
was  finished  much  of  the  sandy  subsoil 
from  an  adjoining  plot  was  left  on  top.  I 
want  to  raise  various  vegetables  from 
beans  to  turnips.  Well-rotted  stable  ma¬ 
nure  costs  $3.50  per  load  of  about  a  ton. 
Would  not  some  one  of  the  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  serve  my  purpose  as  well  as  the 
manure  and  cost  less? 

Ans. — Here  is  a  case  where  the  well 
rotted  manure  will  be  better  than  any 
chemical.  The  subsoil  will  pack  hard 
unless  opened  by  vegetable  matter.  It 
is  “dead”  or  sterile — that  is,  it  contains 
few  if  any  bacteria.  A  crop  might  be 
grown  on  it  by  using  chemicals  freely 
but  the  manure  will  help  it  by  adding 
humus,  by  starting  bacterial  action  and 
by  keeping  it  from  baking.  We  must 
remember  that  plants  do  most  of  their 
feeding  in  the  upper  soil.  They  get  lit¬ 
tle  real  nourishment  out  of  the  subsoil 
and  when  that  is  turned  to  the  top  it 
must  be  made  more  like  the  surface  soil 
before  the  plants  can  do  well  in  it.  We 
have  been  watching  a  deep  railroad  cut 
for  the  past  five  years.  The  earth  was 
dug  away  far  down  into  the  hardpan 
where  there  seemed  to  be  no  humus.  It 
baked  as  hard  as  a  brick  in  Summer. 
The  second  year  a  few  straggling  weeds 
and  coarse  grasses  grew.  They  died  at 
frost  and  rotted  on  the  ground.  The 
next  year  there  were  more  and  new  sorts 
came  in.  This  year  clover  and  a  few 
finer  grasses  have  come  in  and  the  soil 
is  darker  in  color  and  more  open,  as  hu¬ 
mus  has  accumulated  in  it.  In  some 
localities  farmers  get  a  field  into  heavy 
sod  and  then  sell  the  sod.  They  are  left 
with  a  “dead”  subsoil  and  a  heavy  coat 
of  manure  is  far  better  than  chemicals 
for  starting  the  grass  for  another  sod 
because  the  subsoil  needs  humus  anc 
bacterial  life  more  than  it  needs  actua 
plant  food. 

“George!”  she  screamed,  “my  neck!” 
“What’s  the  matter?”  “There’s  a  pilla- 

catter” -  “A  what?”  “A  taperkil- 

ler” -  “What  in  the  world  do  you 

mean?”  “Oh,  dear!”  she  moaned,  as 
she  clutched  him  frantically.  “A  kitter 
paller!  You  know.  George!  A  patter- 
killer!”  “Oh!”  said  George,  with  evi 
dent  relief,  and  he  proceeded  to  brush 
the  caterpillar  away. — Tit-Bits. 

NEW  BREEDS  OF  CORN 

Two  varieties:  COLLINGWOOD  (Mixed) 
and  TALIAFERRO  (Yellow) 

tire  exceedingly  prolific  and  withstand  drought. 
Yielded  120  bu.  of  ears  per  acre  last  season  against 
80  bu.  for  other  varieties.  35  ears  weigh  36  lbs. 

Hope  Farm  man  says:  “I  believe  you  have 
a  remarkable  variety  of  corn.” 

These  varieties  will  make  more  ensilage  per  acre 
than  any  other  known.  Prices  of  either:  Packet 
postpaid,  15c;  two  packets, one  of  each, 25c;  bushel 
o  f  ears,  by  freight  or  express,  $1 .00. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &,  SON,  Cafonsville,  Md. 


THOROUGHLY  RELIABLE  SEED  CORN 

Fjve  best  varieties  for  Ensilage  and  Grain.  Canada 
Field  Peas.  Seed  Oats,  Cow  Peas,  Soy  Beans,  Giant 
Argenteuil  and  Palmetto  Asparagus  plants.  I  am  a 
Field  Seed  Specialist.  Price  list  Free. 

 E.  G.  PACKARD,  Dover, Del. 


Our  Big  Garden  Book  for  1904 

eoutaius  everything  you  see  in  flowers 
and  eat  in  vegetables.  From  it  your  seed 
■election  will  be  quick  and  easy. 

DREER’S 

SEEDS 

bulbs  and  roots  produce  perfect,  hardy 
plants,  and  are  always  reliable.  Send 
10c.  (for  postage)  and  we  will  mall  our 
Book  and  Free  three  packages  select 
Asters,  Finks,  Poppies. 

HEN  RY  A.  DHEEK 
714  Chestnut  St.,  1'hilaclelphiu 


BURPEE’S 


Farm  Annual 


!1.The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue,"  is  now  more  “a  leader”  than  ever  before 

W:°J?U®'!lly  revised  and  greatly  improved,  it  tells  not  only  the  Plain  Truth  about  seeds  but 
has  also  many  new  features  for  1904.  auout  seeas,  Dut 

,„r fjf£ant  b??k  °t  Pages,  it  contains  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  nature  and  six 
ithograph^ ie  colored  plates.  It  shows  in  natural  colors  thirteen  11  true  and  tried  ”  new 
Pel^etabHS  °f-  s,  eI  }n®  ment>  three  new  Nasturtiums  (of  a  distinct  type),  and  seven  Superb  Sweet 
Peas  -aH  painted  from  nature,  by  New  York’s  leading  artist,  at  our  famous  Fordhook  FarmI 
Tr-Ju.  pre?ents  .a'8°  twenty-one  faithful  photogravures  °f  America’s  Largest  Mail-order  Seed 
Trade, -views  in  both  town  and  country.  Altogether  it  is  pro.  ...need  the 

Best  Seed  Catalogue  Ever  Publish  id 

And  it’s  Free  •  Pro.Yided  y°“  will  ask  for  it  now.  It  will  cost  YOU  one  Cw.it  to 

— — - - - — - -  man  your  address  on  a  postal  card  to  us.  It  will  cost  us  four  ronfc 

W"e SVe  “Sr-U rv?T^1,„°„rre,rde<1U<at- 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1904 

we  feel  quite  sure  that  you  will  favor  us  with  at  least  a  trial  order,  and 


tell  their  own  story  in  your 


.  7 - - — - - -  jwu  . n  mvui  UCi  Wll 

this  is  all  we  ask,  as  Burpee’s  Seeds  will 
garden  and  fields. 

fend  I°r  this  catalogue  to-day  I  One  cent  spent  by  you  insures 

we  hav^/W/A^m* 7  US’  ?"c  this  sho  Hld  be  sufficient  to  convince' you  that 
we  nave  faith  in  Burpee  s  Seeds  and  also  in  nnr  .kiiw..  _ 


we  ha \ejaith  in  Burpee's  Seeds  and  also  in  our  ability  to  persuade  you 
vinfn^fodsn’Jdrwm?nly  read  Epee’s  Farm  AnNual. 


to  try  Burpee’ - -  „  U1 

Areyou  willing  to  spend  that  cent? 

h  „  we  from  you?  If  not,  You  will  miss  an r opportunity  to 

become  acquainted  with  the  very  BEST  SEEDS  that  can  be  grown  I 


W-ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LZER’S 

SE?EbS 


Mr.  Farmer 

creasing  the  yields  of  farm  crops. 
?n  P^ove  your  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion,  that  where  you  now  grow  40 
Bu-  of  Oats,  Salzer’s  sorts  will  give 
you,  100; where  you  takeoff  50  bu. 
om.  Sa: Izeris  sorts  will  make  it 
A'1’1  on  Barley  doubles,  on 
M  beat  triples  your  yield,  aud  on 
Potatoes  gives  736  bu.  per  acre 
as  found  below,  would  you  then  try 
rmvl^eed9?,  Well,  Sir.  we  can 

Safe's  New  National  Oats. 

Greatest  Oats  of  the  centur* 
oalzer  8  Oats  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 

an  ,th?  7eIZ  best  out  of  over  400 
sorts  tried  by  them.  Ever  ether 
sort  must  take  the  back  seat. 

a  per  Acre. 

„5'  “^2?*  -Ashland  Co.,  O.,  says: 

YourNatlonal  Oats  yielded  for 
me  at  the  rate  of  187  bu.  per  acre." 

T  ®u-  Per  Acre. 

D.  Schlestel,  Osceola  Co.,  Mich., 
says;  I  never  saw  anything  like 
Salzer  s  National  Oats.  It  yielded 
forme  231  bu.  per  acre.” 

255  Bu.  per  Acre. 

..  I?"  st-  Louis  Co.,  Mo. 

Your  National  Oalswas  a  sight 
worth  seeing— 4  ft.  tall,  a  solid  stiff 
mass,  not  a  stem  lodged,  yielded 
over  255  bu.  per  acre  for  me  1” 

310  Bu.  per  Acre. 

M.  E.  Ursner,  Ransom  Co.,  N.  D 
'‘Salzer’s  National  Oats  is  great. 
It  made  the  astonishing  yield  of 
310  bu.  per  acre!  ” 

Now  Mr.  Farmer 

Your  land  is  just  as  good,  aud 
you  are  surely  jus£  as  good  a 
farmer,  will  you  not  beat  this  Oat 
record  In  1904? 

Spelfz  or  Emitter. 

80  BUl  per  Acre. 

Wonderful  Speltz,  marvelous 
Speltz,  profitable.  Speltz,  the  farm¬ 
er’s  firm  friend,  flourishing  every¬ 
where  and  yielding  80  bu.  of  grain 
and  4  tons  of  splendid  straw  hay 
per  acre  besides. 

Home  Builder  Com. 

Was  named  because  60  acres  in 
1902  produced  so  bountifully  that  it 
built  and  paid  fora  beautiful  home. 
See  Salzer’s  catalog.  It  is  the  big¬ 
gest  eared  early  and  heaviest  yield¬ 
ing  Yellow  Dent  Corn  we  know. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 
and  Teosinte. 

A  noble  pair.  Billion  Dollar 
Grass,  the  most  talked  of  grass  on 
earth,  makes  14  tons  of  fine  hay 
per  acre,  while  Teosinte  astonishes 
and  startles  you  with  80  tons  of 
green  food  per  acre,  rich  in  sugar 
aud  milk  and  food  values. 

Potatoes— 736  Bu,  per  Acre. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  proclaims  to  the  world  that 
Salzer’s  Early  Wisconsin  Potato 
yielded  for  him  736  bu.  per  acre, 
and  we  have  several  sorts  that 
will  beat  that  record. 

Farmer.  Attention  l  Fall  of  1904 
Potatoes  may  be  worth  60c  a  bu., 
then  10  acres  at  736  bu.  per  acre 
would  mean  $4,416.00  and  you  can 
pocket  that  money.  If  you  plant 
Salzer’s  Potatoes. 

For  10  cents  in  Stamps 

and  the  name  of  this  paper,  we  will 
send  you  alot  of  farm  seed  samples, 
including  some  of  the  above,  fully 
worth  $  10.00  to  get  a  start,  together 
with  our  mammoth  140  page  illus¬ 
trated  catalog,  well  worth  $100.00 
to  each  and  every  wide  awake 
gardener  and  farmer.  All  this  we 
send  for  but  10c  in  postage  stamps. 


JOHN  A.SALZER 

SEED  CO. 

LACROSSE, WIS. 


t  t 


GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 


AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 


written  by  the  “STRAW- 
DfiKKif  so  called  because  he  discovered 

the  way  to  develop  the  fruit  organs  of  a  plant  and 
make  it  grow  two  big  berries  where  one  little  one 
I  grew  before.  He  grows  the  biggest  crops  of  the 
biggest  berries  ever  produced,  and  the  book  tells  all 
Ibuut  how  he  does  it.  It  is  a  treatise  on  PLANT 
TH  tsiULOGY  and  explains  correct  principles  in 
fruitgrowing.  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any 
frufr  8ro,Yer-  Will  be  8ent  free  to  all  readers  of 
KukAl  New -  Yorker.  Send  your  address  now. 

Pl!lNT8tInT™SSl,GHBKliU  P“™ 

B.  M.  KELLOGG.  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 


GREGOR 


Famous  for  nearly  half  a  century 
for  their  freshness,  purity  and  reli¬ 
ability— the  safest,  surest  seeds  to 
sow.  Ask  anyone  who  has  ever 
planted  them.  Sold  under  three 
warrants. 

Send  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  «fc  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


U  |t|— Wanted  addresses  of  farmers  In- 
\Jr  III  Interested  in  Early  State  Field  Corn. 
White  Star  Oats  (not  the  kind  that  grows  300  bushels 
In  circulars).  Description  free;  samples,  postage  2c. 
Iceberg  Lettuce,  etc.  Evergreen  Corn,  mailed,  10c. 
Irish  Cobblers  and  Gold  Coin  Potatoes.  Can  save 
$2bbl.  SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Shortsvllle,  N.  Y. 

The  best  that  money  can  buy. 

. -zrz — — —  —  Big  catalogue  free, write  to-day. 
Alfalfa  Clover  Seed,  the  money  -  maker,  25c  lb  , 
100  lbs.,  $17.VOGELER  SEED  CO.JSaltLakeCity.Utah 


GOOD 

SEEDS 

.CHEAP 


Ever  Grown. 

None  better  and  none  so 
low  in  price,  lc  per  pkt. 
and  up.postpaia.  Finest 
illustrated  catalogue  ever 
printed  sent  FREE.  Engrav¬ 
ings  of  every  variety.  A  great 
.  lot  cf  extra  pkgs.  of  seeds,  new 
sorts,  presented  free  with  every 
order.  Some  sorts  onions  only  55c 
per  lb.  Other  seed  equally  low. 
40  years  a  seed  grower  and  dealer 
and  all  customers  satisfied.  No  old 
seeds.  New,  fresh  and  reliable  every 
year.  Write  for  big  FREE  catalogue. 

R.H.SHUMW.  Rockford.  Ill 
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Gooseberries  for  Pennsylvania. 


H.  C.,  McLane,  Pa— In  a  catalogue  1  have 
from  a  reliable  nurseryman  the  following 
gooseberries  are  listed:  Chautauqua,  In¬ 
dustry,  Downing,  Columbus  and  Red  Jack¬ 
et.  Which  would  be  the  best,  variety  for 
this  section?  I  am  about  12  miles  from 
Lake  E'rie ;  soil  a  gravelly  loam. 

Axs  —  Of  the  kinds  mentioned  the 

Downing  and  Chautauqua  are  perhaps 
the  best  ones  of  the  lot  for  you,  although 
the  Columbus  is  a  good  one.  The  oth¬ 
ers  are  of  true  foreign  blood,  and  do  not 
flourish  well  in  all  parts  ol  America,  be¬ 
cause  of  mildew  of  the  foliage. 

II.  E.  V.  D. 

Preserving  Show  Fruit. 

C.  O.,  Postvillc,  la— Can  you  give  me  any 
information  on  putting  up  small  fruit  to 
use  as  samples,  in  bottles,  to  keep  it  from 
fading?  I  have  been  using  alcohol  one- 
third  and  two-thirds  water  for  blackber¬ 
ries,  and  they  fade  and  do  not  look  well. 

Axs.— It  is  almost  impossible  to  put 
such  tender  fruits  as  berries  in  any  sub¬ 
stance  that  will  preserve  them  and  yet 
retain  their  natural  colors.  Those  of 
the  different  colors  require  different 
treatment.  If  the  inquirer  will  write  to 
the  Department  of  Horticulture  of  the 
World’s  Fair  at  St.  Louis,  and  ask  for 
the  printed  directions  for  preserving 
fruits  for  exhibition,  it  will  be  sent,  and 
in  it  the  best  information  on  the  subject 
can  be  found. 

H.  e.  v.  D. 

Wafer  Glass  for  Preserving  Eggs. 

J{.  J.,  Itaskinville,  N.  Y— How  is  this  wa¬ 
ter  glass  for  preserving  eggs  prepared  and 
used? 

A  ns. — Water  glass  is  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  soda,  and  forms  a  clear  liquid 
of  glycerine-like  consistency.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  packed  in  pound  bottles,  and  sells 
for  about  25  cents  per  pound.  One  pound 
may  be  added  to  nine  times  its  bulk  of 
clear  water  and  placed  in  a  deep  wooden 
or  stoneware  vessel.  The  eggs  should 
be  perfectly  fresh,  but  allowed  to  cool 
thoroughly  before  being  placed  in  the 
liquid.  They  are  simply  put  in  and  kept 
under  the  surface  by  a  wooden  follower 
until  the  capacity  of  the  liquid  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  taking  care  that  the  last  layer 
is  entirely  covered.  The  jar  or  vessel 
may  then  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place 
for  a  year  or  longer  with  little  or  no 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  eggs. 
Generally  these  eggs  are  preserved  in 
the  Spring,  when  they  are  cheap,  and 
used  the  following  Winter.  There  is  al¬ 
most  no  change  in  the  eggs  when  taken 
out,  they  having  almost  the  appearance 
and  quality  of  the  newlaid  article. 

Bridging  Barked  Trees. 

7j.  C.  ]{.,  Waterlntry,  Conn— l  have  three 
Northern  Spy  apple  trees  that  have  stood 
in  a  field  which  has  been  cultivated  for 
live  or  six  years  and  planted  each  year  to 
potatoes.  They  have  made  a  large  growth 
and  are  now  six  or  eight  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  but  last  Spring  the  bark  nearly  peel¬ 
ed  off  from  the  trunks  up  a  foot  from  the 
ground  nearly  around  the  tree,  one  ol’ 
them  not  more  than  three  inches  being 
left.  They  grew  a  little  last  season  and 
had  a  few  apples  on  them,  but  unless  I  can 
do  something  for  them  I  expect  to  lose 
them.  Could  I  bridge  them,  when  is  the 
best  time  to  do  it  and  what  is  the  best 
wa  y  ? 

Ans.— The  cause  of  the  injury  to  those 
apple  trees  was  probably  the  severe  cold 
and  sudden  warm  weather  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  Winter.  If  this  is  true  .the  worst 
of  it  is  likely  to  have  been  on  the  south 
and  west  sides.  If  the  bark  is  yet 
healthy  above  and  below  the  injured 
places  the  trees  can  probably  be  saved 
by  bridge-grafting.  This  can  be  done 
by  using  a  chisel  to  cut  a  notch  below 
facing  upward,  with  a  square  shoulder 
and  a  similar  one  above  facing  down¬ 
ward.  Cut  a  branch  from  the  same  or 
any  other  tree  about  the  size  of  one’s 
finger  and  with  a  slight  curvature  cut 
one  end  to  fit  the  lower  shouldered 
notch  in  the  tree  and  then  place  it  in 
position  with  the  bow  outwards,  so  as 
to  measure  where  to  cut  it  off  a  little 
longer  than  the  distance  between  the 
two  notches.  Trim  the  top  end  to  fit 
the  notch  in  the  tree,  and  by  slightly 
springing  the  piece  outward  and  fixing 
both  ends  in  place  it  will  remain  so.  A 


good  fit  must  be  made  of  the  cambium 
layers  of  both  tree  and  branch,  so  they 
can  grow  together.  Wax  the  two  ends 
and  the  entire  wound  thoroughly.  Make 
several  such  bridge-grafts  on  each  tree. 

If  the  work  is  done  about  April  and 
done  well  the  trees  ought  to  renew  their 
vigor.  It  is  surprising  how  the  bridges 
will  increase  in  size  and  finally  fill  the 
spaces  between  them.  Painting  the  dead 
wood  will  help  to  preserve  it  from  rot¬ 
ting. 

a.  e.  v.  D. 

Injury  from  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

C.  TV.  U\,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich— I  have 
sprayed  my  plums  and  apples  with  Bor- 
d'-aux  Mixture  and  Paris-green  for  over  It 
years;  using  10  pounds  copper  sulphate,  If 
to  16  pounds  lime  and  one  pound  Paris- 
green  to  100  gallons  of  water.  I  have  com¬ 
bined  the  ingredients  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  given  by  the  experiment  stations, 
and  have  been  careful  to  keep  the  mix¬ 
ture  thoroughly  stirred.  1  am  satisfiea 
with  the  results  with  one  exception,  and 
that  is  this:  It  injures  the  color  of  some 
varieties  of  apples  very  much;  it  hurt  the 
sale  of  my  Wageners  at  least  20  cents  per 
bushel  this  year.  It  seems  to-  do  more 
damage  wet  seasons.  It  does  not  hurt  the 
foliage  in  any  way.  It  causes  the  leaves 
to  look  bright  and  remain  on  the  trees 
longer.  Chenango  strawberry,  Northern 
Spy  and  Grimes  Golden  do  not  as  a  rule 
seem  to  be  damaged.  Rhode  Island 
Greening,  Wagener  and  Baldwin,  in  fact 
most  varieties,  have  a  dull  color,  and  are 
covered  more  or  less  with  russet,  some  of 
them  so  much  so  that  they  look  more  like 
Russets  than  anything  else.  Can  the  mix¬ 
ture  be  reduced  in  strength  so  as  not  to 
damage  the  color  and  still  be  effective 
against  the  scab?  Who  is  s”re  what  does 
the  damage,  the  lime,  coppe*,  sulphur  or 
Paris-green?  Will  too  much  lime  injure 
the  color  of  the  apples? 

Ans. — I  have  frequently  noted  this  ef¬ 
fect  in  spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture.  There  are  some  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples  which  are  much  more  liable  to 
take  on  this  rusty  appearance  than  oth¬ 
ers,  and  we  have  frequently  advised 
against  the  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 
too  late  in  the  season  on  such  varieties. 
The  strength  of  the  Mixture  used  is  a 
little  greater  than  that  which  we  ad¬ 
vise,  but  the  difference  is  not  very 
great.  We  do  not  like  to  make  more 
than  two  applications  of  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  after  the  fruit  is  set,  unless  the 
later  ones  are  weakened  somewhat. 
Probably  the  weather  has  some  effect, 
but  late  applications  appear  to  have 
more,  and  I  have  thought  also  that  ex¬ 
cessive  spraying  so  as  to  cause  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  drip  from  the  trees,  was  also 
damaging.  If  care  is  taken  not  to  spray 
that  way,  and  to  use  the  weaker  solu¬ 
tion  after  the  second  spraying,  not 
much  harm  is  likely  to  result.  I  have 
never  seen  as  much  harm  done,  how¬ 
ever,  as  G.  W.  W.  speaks  of,  and  think 
that  he  must  have  sprayed  very  heav¬ 
ily,  or  else  the  weather  was  unfavor¬ 
able.  'Just  which  ingredient  causes  the 
trouble  has  not  been  made  out,  but  it 
is  not -likely  that  the  Paris-green  is  to 
blame,  because  when  other  arsenites 
are  substituted  for  this  the  effect  is  just 
the  same;  nor  is  it  likely  that  it  is  the 
lime  which  does  the  injury,  but  it  is 
probably  due  to  the  copper  sulphate. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station.  w.  J.  green. 


ROSES!  ROSES! 

We  are  headquarters  for  strong  stocky  rose  bushes, 
grown  on  their  own  roots,  growing  many  thousands 
for  wholesale  trade,  as  well  as  for  our  mail  order 
business,  we  do  not  grow  cheap  plants  at  any  price 
but  we  do  seU  good  plants  cheap. 

ROSES  POSTPAID— 5  Cents  Each. 

Our  catalogue  will  be  sent  free,  giving  prices  of  all 
best  kinds  except  new  varieties;  at  5  cents  each, 
your  choice  Of  variety,  you  do  not 
lection  to  get  the  kind  you  want  at  this  price.  Cata¬ 
logue  also  gives  full  description  and  price  of  all  Gan¬ 
nas,  Carnations,  Bego  nias.Chrysanthemums, Dahlias 
and  other  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants.  Price! 
from  5  cents  up,  and  also  many  bargain  collection! 

that  will  surprise  you.  _  .  ,  „ 

W.  R  GRAY,  Oakton,  Fairfax  Co.,  'a. 


Hardy  Flowers  and  Ferns 

10c  to  *5  each.  Sena  for  catalogue.  NORTH  SHORE 
FKRNKKIK8,  Growers  &  Importers,  Beverly,  Mass. 


If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFF’S  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

In  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  Iwininaiimy 
1904  illustrated  catalogue  in  which  I  Offer  the  nlgn 
est  quality  which  can  be  secured  in  theworldat 
prices  which  are  much  below  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COW  EE,  gladiolus  specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. _ 

Plants  and 
Seeds 

never  disappoint  — 
my  patrons  tell  the 
rest.  To  get  catalog 
you  must  name  this 
paper.  FREE  a 
B.  8  WILEV,  Box  03, 


Peach  Trees 

grown  on  the  rich  soil  of  New  England’s 
rugged  hills.  We  have  a  surplus  stock 
of  these  fine,  vigorous,  young  trees  and 
like  all  of  “Hoyt’s  Trees”  they  are 
guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 
For  50  years  “Hoyt”  has  stood  for 
the  best  there  is  in  fruit  growing.  You 
will  get  is  exactly  what  you  order. 

If  you  want  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees  of  any  kind 
Whatever,  Ornamentals,  Vines  or  Plants,  write  us. 
Catalogue  Free. 

The  Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons  CoN 


ew  Canaan 
Conn. 


Wiley’s 

Trees.. 

treatise  on  Peach  Culture 
Cayuga,  N  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  TO  PLANT  RIGHT  va¬ 
rieties  as  good  as  can  be  bought,  at  the  RIGHT  price. 
This  is  tin? RIGHT  place  and  this  the  R1GH1  season 
to  order.  Will  serve  you  RIGHT.  Sample.  300  of 
wood  varieties,  prepaid,  $1.  Now  be  sure  you  are 
RIGHT,  etc.  Address  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Pel. 


Haifa  Century  of  Fair  Dealing  hns  given 

our  product  that  prominence  which  merit 
deserves.  We  still  offer  everything  of 
the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard, 
I.bwii,  Port,  Street,  Garden 
and  Careen  house.  We  send  by 
mail  postpaid,  Seeds.  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Vine*,  small  trues,  etc. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Larger  by  express  or  freight. 
Direct  deal  will  insure  you  the  best 

— - m  !■  and  save  you  money.  Your  address 

on  a  postal  will  bring  you  our  elegant  16B-pnge  catalog 
free,  correspondence  solicited.  60  years,  44  greenhouses. 
1000  acres.  _  _ 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

BOX  |74,  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 


Strawberry  Plants 

and  Seed  Potatoes. 

You  can  make  more  money  if 
you  plant  intelligently.  Write 
and  tell  us  about  your  soil. 
We’ll  send  you  our  Free  Descriptive 
Book.  Over  100  varieties. 

FLANSBURG  &  PEIRSON, 

Leslie,  Mich. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Currant*,  Goofeberrlei,  Black* 

— 


a: 

Send  >0  »t»mp  for  t!lu«tr»ted  de»criptiv* 

T,  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonla, 


Str*w» 


eaUtog. 

N.  Y. 


wsrmmMEi 

“**  are  “bred  for  hearing.”  Ikats  ,wh>\WC 
cut  all  buds  from  the  best  fruited,  bearing 

trees.  It  also  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees— S13  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach,  Pear.  Plum,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  Btll  direct  »t 

»ho'e«»l8  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

Pox  f dr  *  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


sbgrape  vines 

gaagjgBMWSS 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

UNCLE  JIM,  Auto,  Climax,  Bubach,  Success,  Sam¬ 
ple.  Moneymakers.  Clean  stock.  No  ru?* 

or  blight.  Our  24th  annual  catalogue  free  to  all.  1 
tells  how  to  grow  Cantaloupes.  CALEB  BOGGS  a 
BON,  Oheswold,  Del.  


BARGAINS  IN 

Sour  Cherry 

Apple,  Peach  and  Plum  Trees, 
Also  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  etc.  We  make 
special  quotations  on  large  quan¬ 
tities.  First-class  Stock.  1*  ree 
from  Disease. 

MAIL  US  YOUR  LIST  OF  WANTS  FOR  PRICES 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NURSERY  CO.Inc., 

609  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Woodview  Nurseries. 

Annies  6- 13c.;  Peach,  2  -  8c.;  Cherry,  Plum, 
PearP  low.  Study  our  free  catalogue.  Address, 
rear,  10  ^  8  Holly  springs,  Pa. 

WKST  TltEATMKNT.  BEST  GRADING.  BEST  PACKING. 
BBKST  TREES  BEST  PRICES.  BEST  BUY  PROM  U8. 


TREES  OF  LIFE 

Pear  and  Plum  Trees,  and  all  other  leading  fruits. 
Prices  and  terms  unequalled.  Write  to-day  for  cata- 
and  read  our  special  offers.  p„„na 

Riverside  Nursery  Co.,  Confluence,  1  enna. 

200,000  FINE  PEACH  TREES 

varieties,0 in  large  or  small  quantity.  Send  us  your 
list  and  we  will  show  you  our  very  low  prices.  Ad* 
aress  THE  DELAWARE  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del- 


FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  by  unto  bear  fruit  of  best  quality  We 
pay  freight  Instructive  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 


Write  to-day- 


KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


nPi«i]  TDCCC  One  year  from  bud  2c  to  4c  each. 

PtAUn  I  IlLLO  Also  Plum,  Apple,  Pear.  etc. 

K.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


FOR  SALE 

Two  thousand  one  year  old  Elberta  poach  trees,  at 
three  and  four  cents.  W.H.  ROCHELLE,  Route  6 
Jackson,  Tenn.  


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

WELL  GROWN,  HEALTHY  AND  TRUMI 
TO  NAMK.  Many  New  and  Rare  Plant*. 
Largest  Stock  lu  ttie  Soatli. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

P.  J.  BERCKMANS  CO.  (INC.) 

Krultland  Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Established  in  1866.  Over  4U0  acres  In  Nurseries. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

President  Plants 

The  most  profitable  variety  now  in 
cultivation.  Write  to  the  originator 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT  for,  ci^ular 

Lambertville,  N.J.  tlD  P11CLS* 


THE  WARD  BLACKBERRY 


THIS  IS  something  new  and  of  real  merit.  Very 
1  few  new  fruits  have  as  high  endorsement.  Send  tor 
Illustrated  circular  and  price  list  in  quantities.  Small 
well-rooted  plants  by  mail,  $1  per  dozen,  $4  per  bun 
dred.  Also  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberry 
and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  stock  packed  in  first  class  order  free  of  charge. 

Address  CHARLES  BLACK,  Highlstow,  N.  J. 


FRUIT &0RNAMENTAL. 

IllllR  -  irvlR.PC 

flE’S  ROSES.G'iR(Q)' 

SHHUPS.  SMALL  FRUIT. 


Full  line.  Hardy,  Healthy,  Northern  Grown. 

Free  From  IH»en»e.  Price*  Low.  Catalog  Free. 

&8  SEED  POTATOES  BepURE*SEED.,‘ 

DROVER  NURSERY  CO.^KfcKTf 


TRAWBERRY  Bargain 


S’ . . . . 

Four  choice  varieties  best  adapted  to  genera  I  gar 
den.  12plants  each  of  Echo,  McKinley,  Sample  antf 
Brandywine.  All  strong  and  well  rooted,  sent  pre¬ 
paid  for  *1 .00.  "Special”  Circular  and  Catalog  Free. 
ALLEN  L  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Over  fifty  varieties  of  the  leading  old  and  new  kinds. 
Send  for  price  list. 

WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.Y. 

BEST  PLANTS 

at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Bestnewand  standard 
Strawberries,  Kaspberries  and  Blackberries  Heavy 
Rooted.  True  to  name.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

.Catalogue  free-  , 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  Co.,  K.  F.  D.  No.  10.  Bridgman.  Micb. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 

Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 

W*  •  a  FTR..  _  _  _  f  1—  A  T'm/v/xo 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS,  WAUKEGAN,  ILL.  ^ 

- - - - -  - -  ^  m  mo  HP 


TDCCQS8  Per  100 

I  H  Kn  sale  prices.  Don’t 

®  ■  **  wnnte  far  snecinl  I 


APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 

,  and  fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  aud  plants  at  low  whole- 

_ t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of 

wants  foVspecla'i  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY ,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BOSC, BARTLETT 


and  big  types  of  Seckel  ;  Powell,  Montmorency 
Windsor  Cherries,  and  other  leading  va-neLies  ®  Ilt*w 
trees,  bred  from  famous  bearing  orchards.  . 
Tree  Breeder,  low  ready,  will  tell  you  more  about 
- - -  IT  S  r  xvibii* 


THE  TREE  BBEEDEItS  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILLl  dansvillf,  n.  y. 

r%  A  nn  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
lltl  AT  r  dape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  8.  we  »ave 
VI  I \f-%.  1  X-/  an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  oi 

<■  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com* 

1  N  Iruits,  etc.  Price  List  free.  STARK  BRO’S  Louisiana,  ’1Y* 
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Potash  from  Kainit. 

W.  B.  K. — Give  proportion  for  a  fertilizer 
that  will  make  three  per  cent  nitrogen,  six 
phosphoric  acid  and  10  potash,  using  kainit 
as  a  base.  Your  recent  formulas  are  in¬ 
teresting,  but  I  wish  to  use  kainit  as  a  base.^ 
A. \s.— You  ask  the  impossible.  Kainit 
is  a  potash  salt  which  averages  12V2  per 
cent  of  potash.  You  want  200  pounds 
of  potash  and  to  provide  this  you  must 
have  1,600  pounds  of  kainit.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  provide  60  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  120  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
remaining  400  pounds.  Bone  would 
come  nearest  to  it,  giving  14  pounds  ni¬ 
trogen  and  100  pounds  phosphoric  acid. 
Why  use  kainit?  It  is  more  expensive 
than  muriate. 
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and  put  them  in  sacks,  then  dig  the  re¬ 
maining  rows  and  sack  them.  We  drive 
alongside  of  a  row  of  sacks,  one  man 
handing  the  sacks  to  the  man  on  the 
wagon (  sacks  untied);  he  packs  them 
in  the  wagon  with  the  untied  end  up. 
In  that  way  they  are  taken  to  the  po¬ 
tato  cellar  and  dumped,  loading  about 
50  bushels  to  the  load.  Cost  of  digging, 
picking  up  and  storing  is  about  3% 
cents  per  bushel.  The  harvesting  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  in  regard  to  cost,  depends  large¬ 
ly  upon  clean  culture,  large  yield  and 
large  tubers.  6*  yost. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 

Condition  of  Peach  Buds  in  West 
Virginia. 


q  jl  h — We  wish  to  use  kainit  as  an 
insecticide,  knowing  the  small  per  cent  of 
potash  -would  come  in  play,  too.  We  plow 
for  corn,  just  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out, 
to  the  depth  we  wish  to  plow.  Would  you 
sow  the  kainit  soon  as  snow  is  off  and 
frost  begins  to  start,  or  wait  until  after 
land  is  plowed?  I  have  understood  it  was 
not  advisable  to  use  kainit  too  near  seed¬ 
ing  time.  Is  that  a  fact? 

Avs-We  advise  using  all  chemicals 
after  plowing— harrowed  in.  Even  if 
you  use  the  kainit  to  destroy  insects  you 
should  put  it  as  near  the  surface  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  the  insects  you  are  after  work 
mostly  at  the  top  of  the  ground.  You 
will  most  likely  be  disappointed  with 
kainit  as  an  insecticide.  In  order  to  do 
any  particular  damage  to  the  insects 
you  will  have  to  use  enough  of  it  to  in¬ 
jure  your  corn.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
salt  in  the  kainit  that  kills  the  insects 
and  too  much  of  the  salt  will  hurt  the 
corn. 

The  Fertilizing  Value  of  Soot. 

C.  O.  L.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.— Has  soot  from 
soft  coal  any  value  as  a  fertilizer? 

A  vs.— Let  us  compare  soot  with  stable 
manure: 

Pounds  In  a  Ton. 

Phos. 

Nitrogen.  acid.  Potash. 

Manure  . 10  6  ^ 

Soot  .  6  10  5 

While  the  soot  apparently  ranks  fairly 
well  we  must  remember  what  it  is.  Lit¬ 
tle  particles  of  unburned  wood  or  coal 
fly  up  with  the  smoke  and  settle  upon 
the  chimney.  That  makes  “soot”  which 
is  like  a  very  fine  charcoal.  The  plant 
food  it  contains  is  not  as  available  as 
that  in  the  manure  and  we  would  not 
use  it  in  the  place  of  other  fertilizers. 
At  the  same  time  good  results  are  some¬ 
times  noticed  when  soot  is  used.  These 
results  do  not  come  from  fertility  added 
by  the  soot  but  from  other  effects  upon 
the  soil.  The  soot  will  make  a  cold, 
heavy  soil  warmer  by  giving  it  a  darker 
color  and  opening  it  to  the  air.  Dark 
soils  absorb  heat  rapidly  and  thus  warm 
up  in  Spring  so  as  to  be  fit  for  crops 
earlier. 

That  Pennsylvania  Potato  Crop. 

W.  .4.  B.,  Beiuiea  Co.,  N.  Y.— The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  potato  field  illustrated  on  page  109  j 
lias  the  appearance  of  having  every  row 
dug  as  they  came  before  picking  up.  How 
does  Mr.  Yost  manage  to  dig  every  row 
as  he  comes  to  it  without  mashng  and 
covering  a  good  many  potatoes?  Will  Mr. 
Yost  also  tell  us  a  little  more  definitely 
how  much  potato  fertilizer  he  used  per 
acre,  and  how  much  it  cost  him  per  ton? 

Ans— I  planted  the  potatoes  on  clover 
sod  (red  shale  soil);  rows  three  feet 
apart,  two  pieces  with  from  two  to 
three  eyes  in  a  hill,  about  18  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  I  used  800  pounds  of 
the  potato  manure  per  acre,  400  pounds 
at  time  of  planting,  scattering  in  the 
hill  by  hand,  mixing  it  with  the  soil, 
then  dropped  the  seed  by  hand.  Seed 
pieces  were  five  or  six  inches  apart  in 
the  hill,  cut  side  down.  I  applied  400 
pounds  of  fertilizer  around  the  plants 
when  about  six  inches  high,  covered  it 
with  hoe.  This  fertilizer  cost  $38  per 
ton.  The  analysis  is  four  per  cent  am¬ 
monia,  available  phosphoric  acid  seven 
per  cent  and  10  per  cent  potash.  As  to 
digging,  we  used  a  one-horse  potato 
plow.  Every  other  row  was  dug,  then 
potatoes  raked  away  from  the  other  row 
so  they  would  not  cover.  In  my  genera 
digging  we  plow  out  every  other  row 


On  February  12,  100  buds  of  each  of  the 
following  varieties  of  peaches  were  care¬ 
fully  examined  to  determine  the  extent  of 
injury  done  them  by  the  severe  freezes  of 
the  Winter.  Tire  buds  were  taken  from  a 
vigorous  six-year-old  orchard  in  Upshur 
County,  located  at  an  elevation  of  about 
1,800  feet,  and  the  following  list  shows  the 
number  of  dead  buds  in  each  hundred: 
Lovett’s  White,  22;  Mt.  Rose,  20;  Elberta, 
20;  Bokhara,  48;  Crosby.  8;  Reeves’  Fa¬ 
vorite,  13;  Ford’s  Late,  12;  Salway,  10, 
Triumph,  7;  McIntosh,  13;  Crawford’s  Late, 
31;  Carman,  8;  Heath,  68;  Admiral  Dewey, 
10;  Fitzgerald,  29;  Oldmixon  Free,  21;  Alex¬ 
ander,  11;  Sneed,  7;  Greensboro,  4;  Cham¬ 
pion,  13;  Barnard’s  Early,  14;  Lewis,  11; 
New  Prolific,  4;  Mathews,  33;  Bilyean,  2; 
Fox  Seedling,  36;  Wilkins’  Cling,  31;  Levy's 
Late,  15;  Yellow  St.  John,  62;  Kalamazoo, 
16;  Iron  Mountain,  54;  Stump,  27;  Oldmixon 
Cling,  45;  Wheatland,  46;  Lemon  Free,  27. 

FRED  E.  BROOKS. 

W.  Va.  Experiment  Station. 


WAT  E  R. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  doyonrwork 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  If  you  want 
water  every  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  tho  past  twenty-flvo  years,  which  is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 


Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8-  W. 


40  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO. 

40  N  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


No.  25  of  the  Planet  Jr.  Family. 

I  Below  on  *^6  ^Hii|aj^i>riH^eeder.r,Ho7.aCuuIvator  wantoned*  Vums^aTeds 

I  ments  are  required  to  change  from  and  adapt  it  to  Us  ditierent  uses. 

-  No.  8  Planet  Jr.  Horse  Hoe 

shows  in  its  construction  accurate  appreciation  of  gardener's .needs  and 1  genius :  In 
■  manufacture.  It  narrows  to  9 1  nches  and  widens  to  A>.  hs  high,  rigid  steel  frame, 
handle  adjustment,  reversible  pointed  and  round  edge  hoes, 

K  standards,  patent  depth  regulator,  etc.,  arefeaturcs  which  distinguish 
^  from  every  ordinary  cultivator.  The  fullhne  of  Planet  Jr.  Seeders,  ui 
*•  Wheel  Hoes,  Walking  and  Riding  and  One  and  — 

“  Two  Homo  Cultivators,  etc-  Is  shown  In  the  1904  catalog- 
over  100  Illustrations,  including  10  half  tones  of  farm 
k .  And  gardon  scones  in  this  and  foreign  lauds.  It’s  freo. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  1107-V  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Seeds 
Dropped 
In  plain 
sight. 


ihandgardehtoolsi  Plants  and  Fertilizes. 

Fo»  seeding,  furrowing,  covering,  rolling,  .  nnarf  One  .peration  for 

iioeing.cuiti^ng.ra^g.etO. 

New  Universal  £  star  Pattern bii lings 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 

Write  for  latest  cataloguo 
of  farm  specialties. 


AMES 


Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators. 

Best  adapted  1  i  ne  for  all  work,  1  arge 
I  or  small  gardeners.  Tool  for  every 
liiurposo.  Combination  tools,  0  in  1.  WMo- 
ll,  adjustable.  Hull  details  In  freoUKH 
"cataloguo.  Writ©  for  It.  —  - 

PLOW  COMPANY,  54  MARKET 


STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Bacteria  in  Milk  and  Its  Products,  by 
Prof.  H.  W.  Conn;  306  pages;  43  illustra¬ 
tions;  price,  $1.25.  A  work  ol’  value  to  all 
v/ho  care  to  make  a  careful  study  of  bac¬ 
teria  with  reference  to  the  dairy.  Some  of 
the  subjects  treated  are:  General  proper¬ 
ties  of  bacteria;  milk  from  diseased  cows; 
types  of  milk  bacteria;  slimy,  blue  and  bit¬ 
ter  milk;  tuberculosis  diphtheria;  scarlet 
fever  and  typhoid;  dairy  inspection;  Pas¬ 
teurization;  harmless  bacteria;  butter  and 
cheese;  microscopic  study  of  milk.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  P.  Blackiston’s  Son  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

A  “Hired  Man”  Talks.— The  writer 
wishes  to  protest  against  the  general 
practice  of  farmers  (as  a  class)  of  i ailing 
at  the  ignorance,  carelessness  and  gen¬ 
eral  cussedness  of  the  farm  “hired  man. 
These  remarks  are  called  forth  by  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  B.  T.  B’s.  remarks  on  page  135. 
He  says:  “It  is  almost  impossible  to  plow 
an  orchard  without  barking  the  trees,  es¬ 
pecially  if  hired  help  does  it.”  The  writer 
is  himself  a  farm  “hired  man,”  and  has 
also  for  short  periods  in  Winter  worked 
at  other  occupations.  He  has  worked 
alone  and  with  other  men  at  farm  and 
other  work,  and  is  convinced  that  the  farm 
“hired  man”  is  no  worse  at  least  than  his 
brothers  in  other  lines  of  work.  Hie 
writers  observations  and  experience  leads 
him  to  believe  that  the  “hired  man  ’  is 
invariably  made  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
more  by  the  example  or  influence  of  his 
employer  than  from  any  other  cause.  It 
would'  be  well  for  the  farmer  to  search 
diligently  for  the  beam  in  his  own  eye 
before  he  plucks  the  mote  from  the  "hired 
man’s.”  w.  M.  M.  o. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


THE 

FLAT  TOOTH 

made  the  weeder  a 
successful  tool.  It 
is  the  famous  Hal- 
lock  patent.  Special 
license  entitles  us 
to  manufacture  the 


Farmers9.  v 
Handy  Wagon 

With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 

ONLY 


Hallock  Weeder 


the  tool  perfectly  adapted  to  weeding  and  light  sur¬ 
face  cultivation  of  all  crops  in  various  conditions  of 
soil.  When  equipped  with  our  positive  force  feed 
seodor  attachment  as  illustrated,  it  assures  a  good 
stand  of  all  grasses  by  light  covering  in  mellow  soil. 
Sows  from  2  to  18  quarts  per  acre.  Catalog  and  book 
of  Hold  scenes,  half-tones  from  photographs,  show¬ 
ing  weedor  In  use,  free. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

1547  N.  Beaver  Street,  York,  Pa. 


$21.95 


Low  and  liandy.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  W e  also  furnish  Steel  \V  heels  to  fit,  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MANUFlCmiHG  CO.,  Boi  70 ,  Quincy,  111.^ 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


PLANO 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


From 

■  Seed-Time 
Until  Harvest 

every  growing  plant  takes  its 
food  from  the  soil  and  exhausts  it. 
Restore  this  loss  by  using  a  fertil- * 
izer  containing  eight  per  cent,  of 


Potash 

for  Fruits,  Grain,  Grass  or  Roots, 

Our  Educational  Books 
are  Sent  Free  on 
Application 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
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ing,  should  not  lead  to  the  rejection  of 
this  plant  unless  it  is  found  to  be  a 
really  acceptable  host  for  the  scale,  and 
this  is  not  at  all  likely. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURALGROUNDS 

Possibly  Too  Much  Privet. — The 
popularity  of  California  privet  for  or¬ 
namental  hedges  in  some  localities  is  so 
great  that  it  is  likely  to  blind  nursery¬ 
men  and  planters  to  the  desirability  of 
other  shrubs  just  now  less  called  for. 
This  species,  Ligustrum  ovalifolium,  a 
native  of  Japan  and  not  of  California, 
succeeds  admirably  near  the  Atlantic 
cc«ast.,  but  is  only  precariously  hardy 
north  of  Boston  and  in  elevated  regions 
of  the  interior.  Broadly  speaking,  this 
privet  cannot  be  counted  on  to  endure 
temperature  much  below  zero  unless 
grown  on  light,  well-drained  soils.  We 
have  known  it  killed  to  the  ground  two 
successive  Winters  in  Tennessee  when 
planted  on  clay  soil.  There  were  heavy 
losses  all  over  New  England  two  years 
ago,  and  when  the  record  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  Winter,  probably  the  severest  of 
any  since  California  privet  has  been 
widely  planted  in  this  country,  is  made 
up,  we  shall  doubtless  find  its  area  of 
usefulness  considerably  reduced.  For 
formal  hedges,  where  it  succeeds,  no 
deciduous  shrub  excels  it,  but  it  is  a 
hungry  feeder,  and  must  have  liberal 
applications  of  fertilizer  and  repeated 
clippings  to  maintain  in  good  vigor  and 
form.  In  the  Rural  Grounds’  vicinity  it 
has  been  for  years  used  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  hedge  plants  with  very  charm¬ 
ing  results.  The  hundreds  of  miles  of 
close-trimmed  hedges  about  eastern 
seaside  resorts  make  a  noticeable  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  landscape,  but  the  observer 
sometimes  feels  that  a  good  thing  may 
be  overdone  and  monotony  result  from 
the  too  exclusive  use  of  even  the  most 
admirable  local  subject. 

San  Jose  Scale  on  Privet. — A  Penn¬ 
sylvania  nursery  inspector  reported  last 
year  the  finding  of  the  Pernicious  scale 
on  young  California  privet  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  row.  Four  or  five  rows  next  to  a 
block  of  infested  fruit  trees  were  found 
sparsely  covered  with  living  scales,  the 
infection  growing  less  as  the  distance 
from  the  fruit  trees  increased.  This  is 
probably  the  first  accredited  instance  of 
the  dreaded  orchard  pest  being  found  on 
this  popular  plant.  The  announcement 
is  not  pleasant  news  for  those  growing 
privet  in  quantity.  Osage  Orange  and 
the  Japan  quince  are  practically  thrown 
out  of  the  list,  of  available  hedge  plants 
by  their  liability  to  scale  infection,  and 
it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  find  privet 
possessing  the  same  weakness,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  this  scale  can 
maintain  itself  and  breed  on  plants  of 
tbe  Oleander  family,  to  which  the  privet 
belongs.  The  presence  of  living  young 
or  half-grown  Pernicious  scales  on  a 
particular  species  of  tree  or  shrub  does 
not  imply  that  it  can  ever  increase  on 
that  species  sufficiently  to  cause  injury 
or  become  a  source  of  further  infection. 
The  larval  scales  are  not  produced  from 
eggs,  but  are  born  alive  in  great  num¬ 
bers  during  the  Summer  months,  and 
for  two  days  are  very  active,  running 
about  to  find  a  vacant  place  on  the  bark 
of  growing  plants  in  which  they  may 
fix  their  beaks  and  spend  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  secreting  the  scale-like 
shelter  over  their  bodies  as  they  grow 
in  size.  They  may  be  carried  by  birds, 
insects,  the  wind  and  other  agencies  to 
a  great  variety  of  soft  and  hard-wooded 
plants  growing  nearby,  and  survive  a 
considerable  time  on  uncongenial  spe¬ 
cies  without  being  able  to  propagate 
their  -kind.  After  the  scale  is  fixed  it 
can  never  move  again  and  must  perish 
when  the  portion  of  the  plant  to  which 
it  is  attached  dies,  or  starve  if  the  sap 
is  not  congenial.  Thus  it  has  been  found 
on  young  strawberry  plants,  but  cannot 
survive  the  Winter  in  such  situations. 

Its  presence  on  privet,  though  disquiet- 


Nifrafe  With  High-grade  Fertilizers. 

C.  T.  ( 1 .,  Long  Island.— In  planting  early 
potatoes,  expecting  to  grow  a  second  crop, 
would  it  be  advisable  to  use  nitrate  of 
soda  in  connection  with  1,500  pounds  of  a 
high-grade  fertilizer  to  an  acre?  Tf  so, 
how  much,  and  in  what  way?  Does  nitrate 
of  soda,  if  used  year  after  year,  tend  to 
run  the  soil  down?  The  analysis  of  the 
fertilizer  I  use  is  4-C-8. 

Ans. — A  high-grade  fertilizer  with 
four  per  cent  of  nitrogen  ought  to  con¬ 
tain  nitrate  enough  to  start  the  crop. 
Ask  for  a  guaranteed  analysis  and  see 
by  tbe  statement  made  on  page  (17  how 
much  of  the  nitrogen  is  from  nitrates. 
We  would  not  use  nitrate  with  such  a 
dressing  of  fertilizer  unless  the  crop 
stopped  growing  and  lost  its  rich  green 
color.  If  needed  at  all  it  will  be  right 
after  blooming.  The  nitrate  can  be  scat¬ 
tered  between  the  rows  (150  pounds  per 
acre)  and  cultivated  in.  Its  use  will  de¬ 
lay  the  ripening  of  the  crop.  If  nitrate 
be  used  alone  year  after  year  it  will  ex¬ 
haust  the  soil  of  available  potash,  and 
phosphoric  acid,  for  the  crops  will  take 
these  elements  out  of  the  soil.  If  used 
with  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  it  will 
not  “run  the  soil  down”  but  will  be  like¬ 
ly  to  make  it  sour. 

Tobacco  Dust  for  Corn. 

O.  E.  S.,  East  Prospect,  Pa.— I  have  bought 
a  lot  of  tobacco  dust,  and  had  thought  of 
using  it  on  my  corn  ground.  I  have  given 
the  field  a  coat  of  stable  manure  in  the 
Fall  and  thought  of  using  the  dust  in  the 
row.  Would  the  above  be  equal  to  a  cheap 
grade  of  phosphate? 

Ans. — Tobacco  dust  varies  in  composi¬ 
tion  but  on  the  average  a  ton  will  con¬ 
tain  40  pounds  of  nitrogen,  85  of  potash 
and  15  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  manure 
is  comparatively  rich  in  nitrogen  but 
very  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid.  We  do 
not  consider  tobacco  dust  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  use  with  manure.  A  mixture 
of  three  parts  acid  phosphate  and  one 
part  muriate  would  be  better.  If  you 
are  raising  garden  crops  or  fruit  we 
would  prefer  to  use  the  tobacco  dust  on 
such  crops  and  use  the  chemicals  on  the 
corn. 


Power 

Only 


THE  NIAGARA 
CAS  SPRAYER. 

No  Pump ,  Therefore  No  Pumping 


ITS  STRONG  POINTS 


Its  Simplicity 

Nothiug  lo  gel  out  of  repair. 

Its  Quick  Time 

iteady  to  work  !u  one  minute. 

Its  Economy 

Khvch  time,  labor  ami  material — enough 
material  to  pay  lor  power. 


[  t  8  Ap 

Ih  perfect 


perfection  for  its  work. 


Its  Weight 

la  not  burdensome  to  s  team. 

Its  Ease  of  Operation 

Any  bright  boy  can  run  it. 

Its  Kerosene  Oil  Attachment 

la  the  only  marhlue  Ibut  will  properly 
mix  oil  and  water. 

Its  Fine  Spray 

it  sprays — it  does  not  drench. 


Made  by  Niagara  Gas  Sprayer  Co.,  Middleport,  N.Y. 


The  Auto-Spray 

is  everybody’s  sprayer — suits  every 
job.  Brass  pump,  brass  or  galvanized 
iron  tank.  Compress  air  on  mixture 
with  a  dozen  plunder  strokes,  strap  I 
i  on  back,  and  spray  %  acre  vines. 

I  Great  new  feature  in  Auto-Pop  at- 
i  tachment.  Controls  spray  perfectly. 
Saves  half  the  mixture.  Nozzle  abso-  I 
lutcljr  clean  rrvrj  time  Auto-Pop  la  worked.  | 
Only  nozzle  that  can't  clog.  Wo  manufacture  i 
the  largest  lino  in  America  of  high  grade  and  , 
power  aprayere.  Aak  for  free  catalogue.  Writ*] 
ua  if  you  want  the  agency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 
f,  State  St.,  Rochestor  „N.  Y.j 


_ nt-klo^SPI 

Latest  and  — - - 

best.  All  sizes.  Throws 9  kinds  - 

spray  from  same  nozzle.  Agents  wanted. 

$20.00  A  DAY 

has  been  made  by  live  agents.  Showing  It  !s 
selling  it.  First  community  order  (whole¬ 
sale  price)  Kefs  permanent  local  agency. 
Write  for  terms  and  free  circulars. 

ROCHESTER  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

16  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y, 


NECESSITIES 

THE  ORCHARD 

(Pat.  Peb.  5,  1904) 

Compressed-Air  Spraying 
Apparatus,  Fruit  Graders 
Chemicals  for  Spraying,  Kto. 
Our  catalogue  will  interest  you. 

W.  H.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 


SPRAYING  SPAR 
WHALE-OIL  SOAP 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

EASILY  CONTROLLED 

OCR  COMPRESSED-AIR  SPRAYER  has  a 
record  of  20  acres  a  day  with  one  man  In  orchard. 
No  pump,  light  weight,  nothing  to  break  or  wear  out. 

HOZZLES  NEVER  CLOG 

PIKRCE-LOOP  SPRAYER  CO..  North  East,  Pa 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

sprays  everything,  trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  cartand  barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power  Don’t  buy  until  you  set  mv  catalogue- 
free.  THOS.  PEPPLiER,  Box  20,  Hightstowu,N.  J 


It  will  Pay  Every  Farmer  to  Raise 
Potatoes  in  1 904 ;  and  to  Raise  them 
on  the  “Old  Reliable”  Stockbridge 

THE  STOCKBRIDGE  IDEA  of  special  fertilizers  made  for  different  crops 
oi  classes  of  ciops,  and  introduced  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  receives  fresh 
support  from  experiment  station  workers  and  practical  farmers  every  year; 
f l om  tlae  hist,  because  the  Stockbridge  principle  is  proving  to  be  founded 
on  a  scientific  basis,  and  from  the  latter,  because  the  Stockbridge  does  roll 
out  the  potatoes  generously  at  digging  time. 

We  make  no  startling  or  extravagant  claims  for  the  Stockbridge.  We  claim 
no  moie  foi  the  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  than  what  practical  farmers  by 
experience  have  found  to  be  true,  namely,  that  it  does  contain  just  the  elements 
lequiied  by  the  potato  crop  under  normal  conditions  for  a  maximum  growth 
of  the  best  quality. 

The  Largest  Twenty  Crops  of  Potatoes  grown  in  the  Great 
Potato  Contest  conducted  forTwo  Years  by  the  “American  Agri= 
culturist  ”  were  grown  on  Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  alone 

It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  Local  Agents ,  or  address 

RflWkFP  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

»  V  rV  L.  r v  43  Chatham  Street,  Boston 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

“Stringfbllow  Trees.”— I  have  made 
several  references  to  trees  planted  on 
what  is  called  the  Stringfellow  plan,  but 
have  never  before  offered  a  fair  statement 
of  results.  The  experiment  is  not  yet 
fully  settled  except  in  some  details,  but  I 
will  tell  how  far  it  has  gone.  I  want  to 
be  very  careful  about  this  statement,  for 
I  would  not  v,  ’.lingly  set  anyone  wrong, 
or  have  anyone  mistake  an  experiment  for 
an  established  fact.  I  never  saw  H.  M. 
Stringfellow,  but  became  impressed  after 
reading  his  book,  “The  New  Horticulture,” 
that  the  system  he  advocates  would  suit 
the  conditions  found  on  my  farm.  As 
none  of  the  experiment  stations  seemed 
willing  to  try  the  method  on  anything  like 
a  practical  scale,  I  determined  to  plant  a 
large  number  of  trees  with  various  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  system  so  as  to  give  it  a 
practical  test.  I  will  say  here  that  Mr. 
Stringfellow  put  in  my  hands  the  plates 
and  an  edition  of  “The  New  Horticulture” 
to  handle  as  I  saw  fit.  I  first  bought  700 
June-budded  peach  trees  which  were  cut 
severely  back  at  the  nursery.  They  came 
late  in  the  season,  and  were  cut  back  to 
about  12  or  15  inches  of  top,  and  all  the 
side  roots  cut  off  so  as  to  leave  a  stem 
below  ground  as  smooth  as  a  lead  pencil. 
As  trimmed  they  were  put  into  a  bucket 
of  water  and  carried  in  this  to  the  holes. 
The  field  was  first  staked  off  18  feet  each 
way.  Then  with  an  ordinary  crowbar 
holes  were  punched  in  the  sod  10  inches  or 
more  in  depth.  Prom  an  old  woodchuck’s 
hole  sand  was  scooped  up,  and  the  method 
of  planting  was  as  follows:  The  little  tree 
was  put  down  in  the  center  of  the  hole 
and  some  of  the  sand  sifted  down  around 
it  to  hold  it  upright.  Then  sand  and 
water  were  poured  around  the  little  tree 
until  the  hole  was  full;  when  it  w-as  packed 
firm  and  solid.  The  object  of  this  was  to 
exclude  air  from  the  bottom  of  the  root, 
and  pack  the  sand  solidly  around  the  sides 
so  that  when  the  roots  did  start  they 
would  come  from  the  bottom  of  the  root 
in  much  the  same  way  that  a  cutting 
starts.  Of  course  this  work  wras  rapidly 
done  and  cost  but  little. 

Tite  Field;  Card.— The  field  is  an  old 
abandoned  brush  heap  at  the  back  of  the 
farm,  it  is  very  light  and  stony,  and  had 
not  been  plowed  for  30  years,  as  far  as 
1  can  learn.  The  soil  where  these  peach 
trees  are  planted  is  so  poor  that  only  a 
fov  coarse  weeds  will  grow.  A  scatter¬ 
ing  growth  of  cedars  and  birches  covers 
part  of  the  field,  while  the  rest  is  quite 
thickly  covered  with  brush  and  small  trees. 
The  field  was  not  cleared  except  that  the 
brush  was  mowed  where  the  trees  stand. 

1  planted  the  trees  in  this  crude,  rough 
way  because  I  wanted  to  test  the  peach 
under  the  hardest  .conditions.  The  experts 
have  clearly  shown  what  high  cultivation 
and  heavy  feeding  on  cleared  land  will  do. 
Can  a  man  without  large  capital  or  com¬ 
petent  help,  and  mostly  by  the  labor  of  his 
own  hands,  raise  good  fruit  on  rough  land? 
l  hat  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  questions  connected  with  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  It  is  what  I  started  out  to  answer. 

I  had  agreed  with  Mr.  Stringfellow  to  hoe 
around  these  trees  several  times  during 
the  season,  to  fertilize  them  well  and  to 
cut  grass  and  brush  to  throw  around  them 
as  a  mulch.  As  the  trees  started  to  grow 
I  became  interested  in  another  side  of  it, 
and  I  decided  to  let  them  shift  for  them¬ 
selves  and  try  the  original  experiment 
elsewhere.  I  therefore  let  most  of  those 
trees  alone  until  June,  then  hoed  around 
them  and  gave  each  a  small  handful  of 
fertilizer.  I  will  admit  that  I  tried  hard 
to  kill  them  with  neglect,  except  a  few 
which  were  handled  as  I  agreed.  Part  of 
these  trees  were  Mountain  Rose,  which 
had  put  out  their  leaves  before  we  could 
Plant  them.  We  pruned  these  forward 
trees  as  we  did  the  others,  and  lost  nearly 
flJ  of  them.  I  have  since  learned  that 
this  entire  root-pruning  will  not  answer 
when  the  trees  are  so  far  advanced.  Of 
the  trees  with  dormant  buds  not  half  a 
dozen  died,  'l'hey  were  slow  to  start, 
and  sent  out  shoots  from  the  lower 
buds.  We  dug  up  30  or  more  at  different 
times  to  study  their  root  growth.  In  every 
case  the  bottom  of  the  root  had  callused 
over  and  little  tap  roots  had  formed, 
which  started  straight  down  into  the  soil 
I  he  ordinary  branched  or  surface  roots 
which  are  found  when  a  tree  with  long 
roots  is  set  in  a  large  hole  were  not  found 
on  these  little  trees.  Later  in  their  growth 
a  mass  of  feeding  roots  appear,  and  run 
out  all  over  the  upper  soil.  These  trees 
made,  without  any  question,  a  deeper  root- 
"ig  system  than  the  ones  I  planted  with 
long  roots  in  large  holes.  This  was  to  be 
expected,  since  there  was  no  chance  for 
>e  first  roots  to  go  anywhere  save  straight 
down.  These  neglected  trees  headed  close 

the  fir  5r°Und  and  made  a  fair  growth 
the  first  season.  The  Summer  was  very 
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dry,  I  had  een  assured  by  good  peach 
growers  that  trees  so  closely  pruned  would 
not  start,  and  could  not  endure  the  hot 
season.  That  was  the  chief  reason  I 
neglected  most  of  them — in  order  that  the 
system  might  be  tried  under  the  worst 
possible  conditions  as  well  as  under  more 
favorable  ones.  In  the  Fall  we  planted 
larger  trees  in  the  places  where  the  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose  trees  had  died.  These  we  also 
close  root-pruned.  The  trees  had  no  pro¬ 
tection  through  the  Winter.  In  the  Spring 
about  20  of  the  small  ones  were  thrown 
out  by  the  frost.  There  being  no  side  roots 
to  anchor  them  the  lift  of  the  freeze  in  the 
upper  surface  of  the  soil  pulled  them 
gradually  up  until  the  roots  were  enough 
exposed  to  dry  out.  I  now  know  that  had 
these  trees  been  fertilized  and  mulched  or 
hoed  as  Mr.  Stringfellow  desired  they 
W'ould  have  made  more  growth  so  that 
when  properly  banked  for  Winter  they 
would  not  have  been  lifted  by  the  frost. 
1  he  next  year  the  trees  made  a  good  fop 
close  to  the  ground.  Here  another  trouble 
developed.  The  winds  on  this  hill  are  very 
strong,  whirling  around  through  on  open¬ 
ing  in  the  woods.  The  close-pruned  trees, 
without  brace  roots,  whirled  about  until 
holes  were  made  af  the  base,  much  like  a 
large  funnel.  In  some  cases  the  trees  lay 
flat  on  the  ground,  and  one  produced  a 
few  peaches  in  this  position.  I  have  left 
about  50  trees  in  the  brush  with  absolutely 
no  attention  whatever.  They  are  now 
mere  little  runts.  This  year  I  shall  clean 
them  up,  keep  them  well  hoed  and  fer¬ 
tilize  them  heavily.  My  object  is  to  see  if 
a  runt  tree  is  like  a  runt  oalf—  incapable 
of  good  growth  or  profitable  response  to 
feeding.  I  will  also  add  that  I  intend  to 
leave  1,000  frees  to  head  out  as  they  please 
simply  removing  ingrowing  or  conflict¬ 
ing  branches. 

What  About  IT?-What  can  be  said  of 
this  plan  of  planting  trees  .without  any 
sale  roots  in  crowbar  holes?  From  my  ex¬ 
perience  I  conclude  that  trees  will  certain- 
Jy  .  ‘ve  when  Properly  planted  in  this  way. 

1  h  me  they  root  deeper  and  head  lower 
than  trees  with  long  roots  in  large  holes 
I  am  quite  sure  of  this.  They  make  a 
slower  growth  the  first  season,  but  when 
u  y  established  make  wood  enough  for 
practical  purposes.  This  method  of  plant¬ 
ing  is  rapid  and  cheap.  The  chief  disad- 
™"!age®  that  occur  to  me  are  as  follows: 
likliv  ,the,  sma"  crowbar  hole  you  are 

•K*  *1  fi™ry  c“°» 

root.  While  1  think  the  tree  without  anv 
side  roots  and  packed  in  a  small  hole  will 
root  deeper,  It  is  better  in  our  practice  to 
leave  stubs  from  one  to  two  inches  long 
at  the  side.  This  anchors  the  tree  firmlv 
ja  the  soil  It  will  not  be  whirled  about 
by  the  wind  or  lifted  by  the  frost.  True 
the  young  tree  might  be  staked  until  the 
side  roots  are  firmly  started,  but  that  is 
not  practical  on  a  large  scale  or  the  plan 
I  have  m  mind,  r  have  decided  therefore 
v?  oavo  sho rt  side  roots  on  the  trees  and 
dig  small  holes  with  a  spade  so  that  we 

lThnPnCr  i)he  ATbtsc,in  Otherwise 

Hoii‘  '  r,,llow,Ml;-  Stringfellow’s  methods 
closely,  except  that  while  he  advocates 
cultivation,  until  the  tree  comes  in  bear- 
ing,  I  expect  to  mulch  from  the  first  and 
use  fertilizer.  Rut  This  is  another  story 
which  we  will  tell  later.  y 

larger  PneT?W 86  shows  one  0{  the 
h  if  in  h'hr  rneS  planted  in  a  crowbar 
nnifaA  lhe  tfa11’  after  other  trees  were 
r  >e  tlf1^-  8VShOVVS  the  HUOVVth  this 

tiet.  made  the  first  season  after  planting 

around  .  mulched”  by  piling  a  few  stones 
around  it  and  had  no  fertilizer.  Fig  87 
..hows  the  same  tree  with  its  clothes  on. 

is,  as  you  will  see,  a  low-headed  bush 
Its  wood  is  firm  and  solid.  It  made  a 
slow,  gentle  growth  and  has  put  out  a  fair 
setting  of  fruit  buds,  which  are  now  mostly 
abve.  I  shall  let  it  produce  a  few  peaches 

tree  85  shows  a  June-budded 

I!iud  111  a  crowbar  hole  in  good 
sou.  it  has  never  been  cultivated  but 

agRnywbh  T?d  °11Ce  with  manure  ami 
see  vviT,  n  C",t  grass‘  U  is  Quite  easy  to 
see  what  this  tree  would  have  come  to  had 

R  been  headed  high  and  fed.  These  trees 
will  give  an  idea  of  what  I  have  in  mind 
on  this  windy  and  rocky  hillside.  1  prefer 
low-down  chunky  bushes  which  can  be 
pr  uned  with  a  knite  and  picked  and  sprayed 
i r °  gToluui*  By  crowding  such  trees 

rit  and  thinning  the  fruit  se- 
verely  I  think  we  can  make  an  acre  of  onr 
pool  land  pay  well.  Experienced  peach 
growers  tell  me  that  the  plan  will  fail  be 

nnU?hAd“  n°t  set  wood  growth  enough 
on  the  tiees.  they  favor  forcing  the  trees 
to  large  growth  and  then  cutting  half  of 
it  oft.  I  hey  ought  to  know,  but  I  am  go¬ 
ing  ahead  to  find  out  what  is  best  for  our 
rol!?.h  Jand-  The  picture  at  Fig.  S8  shows 
a  Kielfer  pear  and  a  peach  tree  as  they 
came  from  the  nursery  and  how  similar 
ones  were  trimmed  for  planting.  These 
trees  were  planted  on  poor  soil  in  spade 

tYie‘Tonmth  Ah°  dirt  Ponded  hard  about 
the  roots.  A  space  about  three  feet  in 

?iiaaieter  ,was  hoed  around  them  three 
time;,  and  about  a  pound  of  high-grade 
f<  rtilizer  scattered  around  each  one.  Weeds 

RmmbrUiSh,  ,Wtoe  cut  an<1  thrown  around 
ttum.  Last  Spring  was  very  hard  on 

nemof  I' 'T’  yet  handled  in  this  way  both 
peach  and  pear  sent  out  several  shoots 
fiom  two  to  three  feet  long.  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  that  could  be  called  rich  land  on  the 
bills  where  we  are  planting  trees  I  in- 
,t,tad,  Tto  use  fertilizer  in  fair  quantities 
until  1  can  get  a  fair  catch  of  grass  On 
some  fields  I  do  not  expect  to  obtain  a  sod 
but  shall  fertilize  the  trees  and  cut  weeds 
and  brush  to  throw  around  them.  I  shall 
ten  of  our  experience  in  apple  planting 

Cer-  H.  W.  C. 


AfiHflF  -Pulverizing  Harrow 

**  ^  ■■  ■  Clod  Cfiishpf4  sind  I  Avp>1af_ 


SIZES 

3  to  13 yz  feet 

Agents 
Wanted  • 


Clod  Grushef  and  levelefa 

The  best  pulverizer— cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
—  “  entirely  of  cast  steel  and 

wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Sent  on  Trial 

To  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory. 
Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

_ _ _ _ _  _ _  __  _ _  _ _  _  :  ?•  .V.' "  “An  Ideal  Harrow'* 

OUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

LsCITY^MO  n,?*°n  S  ='  C»'CACO.  240  7th  Av«.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS.  *  1  3  1  8  W.  mhsY.KAN- 

SAS  CITY,  MO.  2IS  E.  Jolloraon  St.,  LOUISVILLE.  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cav  Sta  COLUUriis  nrnn 

 i LEASE  MEKtIoJN  THIS  PAPEIt.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


AGE 


Better  work  than  possible  by  hand.  Plant  with  greater  accuracy— cultivate 
with  greater  ease.  IRON  AGK  IMPLEMENTS  for  Garden  and  Farm-for 

hand  work  and  horse  power,  have  been  getting  better  for  68  years— since  1836. 
Every  line  of  their  construction,  every  detail  of  their  manufacture,  has  been 
hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  practical  experience— the  experi¬ 
ence  o:  a  lifetime.  Their  reputation  covers  the  years  gone 
by— it  will  be  maintained  in  the  years  to  come.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  these  tools.  Send  forour  New  Iron 
Age  Book.  It  cost  us  money  but  it’s  free  to  you. 


No.  c. 

Iron  Age 
Double  and 
Single 
Wheel 
Hoe,  Hill 
and  Drill 
Seeder. 


BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  102 
Grenloch,  N.  J. 


No.  1. 
Iron  Age 
Rouble  mill 
Single  Wheel  j 

Hoe. 


Syracuse  Hillside  Plow  812.1 

Is  equally  adapted  for  plowing  level  land,  leaving  it  without 
ridges  or  dead  furrows,  and  holds  as  easily  as  any  flat  land 
Plow.  The  SteelTruss  Beam  gives  both  lightness  and  strpnpili 

ll;e  handles  s|de-shift  With  each  turn  of  the  plow,  and  are  adj  ustable*  to 
r  if-  J°inte.r  is. Practically  uncloggable,  and  acts  automatically. 
Straight  Colters  furnished  which  line  with  the  Share.  The  Steel  I  ever  Shift- 1 
ing  Clevis  quickly  changes  the  draft  line.  The  spring  Root  Latch  has  an  [ 
adjustable  tension,  and  nothing  has  been  left  undone  for  mak¬ 
ing  this  plow  the  model  of  its  class,  and  the  most  attractive 
Hillside  Plow  now  offered.  Madewlth  Steel  or  Chilled 
Moldboards,  with  Cast  Shares  In  two  sizes.  Get  our 
special  Introductory  offer  with  catalog  and  souvenir. 

Syracuse  Chilled  Plow  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


■:  ■■  v/'  ■•.  i.Ku.'ySiifo, . 
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is  uncertain— so  is  your 
future.  You  can’t  control 
the  weather,  hut  you  can 
control  your  own  future. 

An  adequate  Endowment 
policy  in  the  Equitable 
will  take  away  all  un¬ 
certainty  from  your 
future -and  from  that 
of  your  family. 


MW-®1 
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Opportunities  for  men  of  character  to  act  as  representatives 
App.ly  to  GAGE  E.TARBEU,  2N0  Vice  President. 


For  full  information  fill  out  this  coupon,  or  write 

1 EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  of  the  United  states, 

120  Broadway,  New  York  Dept.  No.  125 

Please  send  me  information  regarding  an  Endowment  for 

^ . ^  issued  at . years  of  age. 

Name . 

Address . 


2l8 

MILLET  HAY  FOR  HORSES;  TEO- 
SINTE. 

In  issue  of  January  12,  1899,  page  24,  the 
“Country  Gentleman”  says:  “Hungarian 
grass  or  Italian  millet,  when  fed  to  horses 
too  exclusively,  horses  frequently  were 
taken  with  blind  staggers  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  died.”  Are  there  any  ill  effects 
noted  in  horses  being  fed  the  regular  al¬ 
lowance,  as  in  feeding  hay  with  oats,  bran, 
etc.?  Does  the  ill  effect,  if  any,  apply  the 
same  in  the  use  of  German  or  Golden  mil¬ 
let,  also  Japanese  millet?  Which  of  the 
three  is  best  suited  for  Long  Island?  Is 
it  a  good  substitute  for  hay?  Is  Teosinte 
much  better  than  corn  fodder?  Does  it 
make  a  good  substitute  for  hay  for  horses? 
Can  it  be  cured  and  mowed  away  in  barn, 
or  is  there  danger  of  molding?  Is  the 
yield  much  greater  than  corn  under  same 
condition?  w.  L.  D. 

Bellmore,  N.  Y. 

Horses  too  exclusively  fed  on  millet 
hay  suffer  from  a  disease,  from  which 
in  extreme  cases  they  die.  The  disease 
is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  millet  of 
compounds  which  act  unfavorably  up¬ 
on  the  kidneys.  Such  injurious  effects 
are  not  likely  to  follow  the  use  of  mil¬ 
let  hay  in  moderate  quantities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  some  hay  of  other  kinds 
and  the  usual  grain  allowance.  The 
troubles  from  feeding  Hungarian  grass 
are  likely  to  follow  the  use  of  hay  from 
German  or  Golden  millet,  for  these  va¬ 
rieties  belong  to  the  same  species  with 
the  Hungarian.  There  are  three  dis¬ 
tinct  classes  of  millets:  Foxtail,  Broom- 
corn  and  Barnyard.  Hungarian  grass 
and  the  German  or  Golden  millet  are 
Foxtail  millets.  I  have  introduced  Jap¬ 
anese  millets  of  all  three  classes.  The 
Japanese  Foxtail  millet  will  without 
doubt  have  the  same  effects  as  the  more 
common  millets  of  that  class.  The  mil¬ 
let  now  generally  designated  simply 
Japanese  millet  is  the  Japanese  Barn¬ 
yard  millet,  which  belongs  to  an  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  species  from  the  Foxtail 
millets.  Whether  this  will  be  found  to 
have  the  same  effect  upon  horses  as  the 
Foxtail  millet  I  am  not  certain,  for  it 
is  not  our  practice  to  feed  millet  hay 
exclusively  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time.  We  have,  however,  in  some 
years  fed  Japanese  millet  hay  largely 
for  considerable  periods  of  time,  and  we 
have  not  noticed  any  ill  effects.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  the  chances  are 
that  the  Japanese  Barnyard  millet  will 
never  be  found  injurious  to  horses.  I 
think  Hungarian  grass  is  on  the  whole 
better  suited  for  hay  for  Long  Island 
than  either  of  the  other  millets.  The 
Japanese  Barnyard  millet  will  give 
larger  yields,  and  the  hay  is  of  equally 
good  quality  if  it  can  be  well  cured.  On 
account  of  rank  growth  and  succulent 
character  it  is,  however,  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  to  cure.  With  fine  weather  it  can 
be  readily  made  into  good  hay,  which 
horses  appear  to  relish  even  better  th'an 
the  best  of  Timothy  hay. 

I  do  not  regard  Teosinte  as  superior 
to  corn  for  fodder  for  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  plant  closely  allied  to 
corn,  and  one  which  thrives  under  the 
same  conditions  as  corn.  It,  however, 
needs  a  longer  season  and  a  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  corn  to  do  its  best  and 
except  on  soils  which  are  naturally 
very  light  and  warm  I  should  not  ad¬ 
vise  its  trial,  and  even  on  such  soils  I 
think  it  will  not  be  found  equal  to  corn 
as  a  forage  crop.  It  is  too  coarse  to 
make  good  hay.  It  requires  the  same 
treatment  in  the  matter  of  curing  and 
storing  as  corn,  and  in  average  seasons 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  easily  be 
so  thoroughly  cured  that  it  will  not 
mold  when  stored  in  large  bulk.  I  do 
not  think  the  yield  is  likely  to  be  great¬ 
er  than  that  of  corn  under  usual  condi¬ 
tions.  It  has  not  given  yields  as  great 
as  corn  under  the  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  here.  It  has  the  reputation  of  en¬ 
during  drought  better  than  corn,  biu 
corn  seldom  or  never  fails  in  this  part 
of  the  United  States  because  of  drought 
and  I  believe  it  will  be  almost  univer¬ 
sally  a  more  satisfactory  fodder  crop 
than  Teosinte. 

[Prof.]  WM.  B.  BBOOKS. 

Mass.  Ag’l  College. 
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SHEEP  AND  WHITE  DAISY. 

How  can  the  white  daisy  be  extermi¬ 
nated  where  now  growing  in  a  pasture  on 
a  hillside?  Will  close  pasturing  with  sheep 
kin  it?  H-  s- 

Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  questioner  to  “exterminate” 
the  white  daisy  without  plowing.  If, 
however,  the  field  is  plowable.  it  will 
probably  be  better  to  destroy  it  that 
way.  I  fear  no  weed  where  a  short  ro¬ 
tation  and  good  tillage  is  practiced,  and 
the  land  is  kept  fertile,  so  desirable 
grasses  will  grow.  It  is  probable  in  this 
case  that  the  daisy  has  crowded  out  the 
pasture  grasses.  Break  up  the  field  (if 
practical),  planting  to  some  hoed  crop, 
or  plowing  thoroughly,  tilling  through 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  then  sow¬ 
ing  with  rape,  Cow-horn  turnips  and 
clover,  and  the  next  season  after  a  good 
dressing  of  commercial  fertilizer,  say 
500  pounds  per  acre  analyzing  two  per 
cent  nitrogen,  12  per  cent  phosphoric 
acid  and  three  per  cent  potash,  sow  a 
mixture  of  pasture  grasses.  If  plowing 
and  the  above  is  not  practical  there  is 
no  question  that  sheep  will  destroy  the 
weeds,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  put 
in  the  field  more  sheep  than  it  can  nat¬ 
urally  support,  so  they  will  eat  every 
green  thing.  Then  feed  some  sup¬ 
plementary  feed,  such  as  wheat  bran, 
and  there  is  nothing  better.  This  will 
increase  their  desire  for  the  carbona¬ 
ceous  food,  and  will  fertilize  the  field  at 
the  same  time.  The  next  season  sow 
the  pasture  grass  seed  in  the  field,  and 
if  it  can  be  afforded  the  fertilizer  men¬ 
tioned.  Don’t  expect  the  sheep  to  clean 
out  the  daisy  if  there  are  only  a  few  in 
the  field.  edwd.  van  alstyne. 

Fattening  Cattle. — The  cattle  roe*}. 
Honed  on  page  99  are  gaining  in  weight 
steadily,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
experiment  should  not  turn  out  to  be  a 
satisfactory  and  profitable  one.  IAe  do 
not  expect  to  market  the  cattle  until  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  May,  and  if  they 
continue  to  do  as  well  from  now  until 
then  as  thev  have  thus  far,  we  think  we 
shall  be  verv  well  satisfied.  We  keep  them 
loose  in  a  large  basement  to  one  of  our 
barns,  and  they  are  fed  from  long  racks 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  basement, 
to  which  they  have  ready  access.  In  the 
basement  is  a  water  trough  supplied  by  a 
pump  and  windmill  so  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  go  outdoors  to  drink. 

JACKSON  &  PERKINS  CO, 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  


GrEDNEY  FARM 

Wlxito  Plains,  N-.  Y. 

HIGHEST  GLASS JERSEYS 


l 


Booklet  B  1 
gives  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  keep- 
ing  a  pure 
bred  sire  at 
the  head  of 
your  herd. 

Sale  List  B19 
tells  how  you 
may  secure  a 
butter  bred 
bull  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price.  If  interested  write  for  them. 
See  advertisements  on  page  5, 62  and  76. 

WINTERGREEN  HILL  FARM, 

SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


Don’t  Use  a 
Scrub  Bull. 

YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO 


No  Trace  of  Disease 


any  one  of  the  three  years,  1901,  1902  or  1903  at  or  follow¬ 
ing  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago. 
Is  it  remarkable?  If  you  saw  the  shows  you  know  the 
countless  thousands  in  value  assembled.  There  was 
anxiety  among  breeders.  T’  ey  had  to  be  assured  against 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  The  management  met 
the  demand  each  year  by  disinfecting  with  famous 

ZENOLEUM 

Zenoleum  exclusively.  That’s  high,  reliable  testimony.  Do  you  use 
*  Zenoleum?  It  destroys  disease  germs,  avoids  contagion,  cures  scab, 
cholera  and  skin  diseases,  kills  lice,  ^  removes  stomach  and  intestinal 
worms,  establishes  and  maintains  for  live  stock  ideal  sanitary  conditions. 

“The  Great  Coal  Tar  Carbolic  Disinfectant  Dip.” 

Sample  gallon  of  Zenoleum  $1.50,  express  prepaid.  5  gallons  86.25, 
freight  prepaid.  If  you  breed  livestock  you  should  learn  what  zenoleum 
will  do  for  you.  Ask  for  free  Zenoleum  handbooks,  \  eterinary  Ad¬ 
viser”  and  'Piggie’s  Troubles."  A  postal  will  bring  them. 

lZenner  Disinfectant  Co<,  100  Bates  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


|  u  Dull  10  months  old;  good  individual 

werScj  OUI1  by  a  great  sire;  dam  and  grand 
dam  have  butter  records  of  24  lbs.  in  7  days.  If  you 
want  a  heifer  or  bull  of  the  best  of  breeding  send  for 
booklet  and  price.  IK  A  P.  WATSON,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

B.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


BRIARCLIFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEAU, 

BRIARCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
great  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  ,  are  of  the  finest. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  from  this  great  sire. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  Standard-Bred 
BLACK  MINORCAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Barren  Cows 

Cured 


write  for  Moore  Bros.,V.S. 
Pamphlet  Albany,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  JOURNAL 

FREE 

Learn  how  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  They  live  on 
what  you  throw  away  and 
grow  while  you  sleep.  U.  S. 
Statistics  show  $300,000,000 
•  from  this  industry.  Our  paper 
explains  how  it  is  done.  Ask 
for  copy  and  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co. 
29  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


GNAGEY  FARM 

Jerseys  and  Berkshires  are  fine.  They  are  sold  on  ap- 
proval.  Write  for  pedigrees  at  once. 

SAMUEL  HBRSHBEKGEH.  Mgr.,  Grants vi lie.  Md. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCBE8T  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 

for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  list  giving  prices 
and  breeding.  W.  W.  CHENEY ,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  8cotch  Collies,  Spayed 
11  females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 

for  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  BoIU, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DEIXHUR8T  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

URGE,  IMPROVED  YORKSHIRES 

K: 

Lake  County,  Ohio. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale 

MEADOW  BROOK STOCKFARMHtochester^Mich 

Berkshire  Sows  Bred  for  April  Farrow. 

8lxteen  head  of  sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  April,  1904, 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  Berkshire  fancier. 
Six  of  the  number  are  a  year  old,  and  have  produced 
fine  litters  In  September.  Also,  40  September  farrowed 
Pigs.  Tabulated  pedigrees,  certificates  of  registry, 
and  transfer  Of  ownership  go  with  each  individual 
sold.  J.  B.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct* 

OHIO  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Sows  bred,  Boars  fit  for  service,  Fall  Pigs— all  of  good 
quality  and  breeding.  M.  L.  BENHAM,  Le  Roy,  O. 


Seg.  P.  Chinas,  BerMires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  W rite  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


AT  STUD 


Scotch  Collie,  “Emerald 
__  Lawn  Hero,”  (a.  k.  c. 
77253).  Large  Golden  Sable  and  White  Collie,  cham¬ 
pion  breed,  is  one  of  the  best  broken  Collies  in 
America.  Fee  $10.  less  express  one  way.  t.C.  SM1IH 
&  SON,  Groton,  N.  Y.  


For  Sale.— Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  K.  F.  D.  No, 2, 


BERKSHIRE  MALE  oldfextra  GOOD.  Must  sell  to 

make  room  for  spring  litters  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa 


Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions 
High  -  Class  Carriage 
and  CoaGh  Horses 

Berkshire  Hogs 

E.  8.  AKIN, 
Ensenore,  New  York 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  Jacks  and  Jennets  I  ever  owned. 
Some  especial  bargains.  25  reasons  why  farmers 
should  raise  mules.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


MANY  LOTS  OF 


JERSEY  RED  PIGS 

Nine  months  old,  average  dressed  300  to 
375  pounds  each. 

Sows  bred,  Boars  and  Bigs  for  sale 
Catalogue  Free.  Box  87. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-< 
(bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything—  < 
Jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  < 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  \ 
pasking — it's  worth  having.  < 

>Excelsior-Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

yj  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  ( 

QQQQQQQQOQOOGGQQQOGQOQQOQi 


SQUABS  PAY  HENS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  i  n  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men«farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  8QUAR 
CO.,  4 A  Friend  Street.  Boston.  Mas*. 


Woodcrest  Farm, 

RIFTON,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  of  choice  prize-winning  Barred  P.  Rocks, 
White  Wyaudottes  and  Lt.  Brahmas.  We  have  won 
seventy-seven  regular  and  special  prizes  at  three 
large  shows  this  season.  Our  marines  for  1904  contain 
all  the  above  prize  winning  birds.  Eggs  for  hatching 
84.00  per  setting;  two  settings,  $7  00;  three  settings. 
$10.00.  Incubator  eggs,  $6.00  per  100. 

EGG  PRESERVER 

Guaranteed  to  keep  eggs  fresh  a  year  at  a  costot 
only  2c  a  dozen;  no  lime  or  salt.  Circular. 

ioyal  Cross  Egg  Preserver  Co.,  Needham,  Mass- 

- n  n ft _ Thoroughbred  RockB, Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  K.  T.  Reds, 

LbOO  Orpingtons,  Minorca*,  Latigshans,  Brahmas.  Cochin-, 
Kami, mgs.  15,  $1  ; -lu,  $2.  Cat.  Free.  H.  K.  MOHR,  quakertowii,  l’a. 

f  \  «  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas.  bred 

EL  \3I  \3I  W  for  show  and  laying  qualities. 
Eggs  from  first  prize  pen,  $1  50  for  15  Order  now 
AUGUST  VOGELER,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

cop  SALE —  EGGS  THAT  HATCH 

From  my  heavy-laying  strain  of  ^eight  WhRe 

Wyandottes.  Also  stock.  I  Ui-eeU  W EdTK.  W Y  A : N 
DOTTKS  exclusively.  E.  Franklin  Kean,fetanley,iS.\ 

n  Pni'rlnn  Box  63,  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.Y.,  will 

Ut  uUIUUII,  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs, $1  form 

Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats 
U||  Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  nook,  luc 
Q  1#  Hates  free.  J.  A.  BEKGEY.  Box  8, Telford. Pa 

EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets,  $1.50;  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5  pet 
100.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free.  < 

ZIMMER  BROS.  K.  D.  41,  WeedspOlt,N.  Y. 

1200  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  ouregg-type  strain.  W e  have 
sele  cted  500  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

S.C.White  Leghorns 

Blanchard  and  Van  Dreser  strains.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $3.50  per  100.  Hilandale  Farm,  Brooklyn, 
Ohio.  R.  F.  D.  2. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  ’te.'MST* 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

THE  FORESTSIDE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

san®  p" 

White  and  Barred  Rocks  E,“lr»2°wlK 

Wyandottes.  Eggs,  15  for  $1.00;  100  for  $4.50. 

WM.  C.  WRIGHT,  Stanfordville,  New  York. 

DIDDCn  DA  ft  VO  exclusively.  Best  quality 
DAnnCU  nUllAO  stock.  Eggs  from  prize 
winners  at  reasonable  price.  Circular  free. 

J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Fishel  Strain,  very  fine.  Eggs  for  hatchii  g  $1.00 
per  15 ;  $5  00  per  hundred. 

ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Fenn  Van,  N.  Y. 

UPIID  bred  18  Years  ror  EGGS.  Barred  Bocks 
HFra  X  up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free 
■  ■  «  ■  ■  V  Tlie  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  It, 
in*  unmauno  *  F  q^jjnDY,  Morrlsonville,  Ill, 

AAAIFEinEI  ©— Choice  W.  Wyan.,  P.  Rooks, 

UUllKtKtLO  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  Ian 
waterfowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  'PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  JN- J- 

ftPlTU  TffN  9  inr  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 

DEATH  TU  Llut  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  L 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

High-priced  Eggs. 

It  is  not  very  profitable  to  have  Righ 
m-irkel  when  you  have  nothing  to  sell,  and 
having  spent  25  years  on  a  farm  in  Dutchess 
County  I  know  it  is  near  impossible  to  get 
ocgs  with  the  thermometer  at  zero.  When 
eggs  get  as  high  as  they  are  this  Winter 
tiio  dealer  can  only  stand  behind  the 
counter  and  tell  the  price  of  eggs.  You 
can  sell  but  few  at  the  prices  they  have 
been  this  Winter.  A  good  fair  price  is 
better  for  producer,  seller  and  consumer. 

Such  we  have  not  had  the  past  Winter 
Your  eggs  are  the  finest  I  ever  saw,  which 
is  no  flattery,  but  fact.  Keep  the  price 
down  what  you  can,  for  I  would  like  to 
’^il  few.  Ship  iTiG  another  case  this 
week  if  you  can.  J-  H-  T- 

New  York. 

The  above  from  a  grocer  to  whom  we 
have  lately  been  shipping  a  few  of  our 
eggs  is  published  to  show  how  the  high 
price  prevailing  for  eggs  the  past  Win- 
ter  appears  from  the  dealer’s  standpoint. 

It  sounds  rather  incongruous  for  a 
farmer  to  be  asked  to  “keep  the  price 
down,”  does  it  not?  Notice,  however, 
that  in  the  next  sentence  the  order  is 
enlarged,  though  prices  were  still  at 
highest  notch  when  this  was  written. 

Several  Hen  Questions. 

How  many  hens  do  you  keep?  To  what 
age  do  you  keep  them?  What  breeds. 
Principal  feeds?  About  how  many  do  you 
raise  each  year?  Do  you  sell  to  middle¬ 
men  or  consumers?  B- 

Medford,  Md. 

The  above  correspondent  has  a  knack 
of  asking  many  questions  while  econo¬ 
mizing  words.  In  a  general  way  will 
say  that  we  keep  hens  for  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  and  sell  the  eggs  to  grocers  who 
want  a  grade  of  eggs  that  they  can 
“swear  by  every  time.”  They  are  kept 
on  the  colony  plan,  in  small  houses 
scattered  about  on  rough  pasture  land, 
giving  the  hens  free  range.  In  Winter 
the  hens  are  kept  closely  confined  in 
these  small  buildings  10x12  feet,  about 
50  in  each  flock.  No  yards  are  used,  but 
we  depend  entirely  on  the  homing  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  hens  to  keep  the  colonies 
from  getting  mixed.  The  houses  are 
from  five  to  eight  rods  apart,  and  no 
trouble  is  experienced  with  the  colonies 
mixing.  It  would  take  “a  man  and  two 
dogs”  to  drive  one  of  the  hens  in  the 
wrong  house  when  night  comes.  This 
hen  dairy  from  which  our  cash  sales  of 
a  little  over  $2,900  were  made  last  year 
contained  an  average  of  about  1,500 
hens.  Some  of  the  time  a  little  less, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  lit¬ 
tle  more.  If  enough  stock  had  been 
sold  to  reduce  the  flock  to  the  usual 
number  the  cash  sales  would  have  been 
fully  $3,000.  We  keep  most  of  the  hens 
until  four  or  five  years  old  unless  they 
happen  to  “kick  the  bucket”  before  that 
time.  The  breed  is  mostly  White  Leg¬ 
horn.  A  few  of  the  older  ones  are 
Black  Minorcas  or  White  Wyandotte, 
but  none  have  been  raised  recently  ex¬ 
cept  Leghorns.  We  abandoned  the  Mi¬ 
norcas  because  the  cockerels  and  old 
hens  are  not  wanted  by  butchers  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  black  skin  and  pin  feath¬ 
ers,  while  the  Wyandotte  eggs  are  dark 
shelled,  and  white  eggs  are  wanted  by 
our  customers.  Principal  feeds  are  corn 
and  wheat  for  grain,  with  milk  or  meat 
in  some  form  for  animal  food.  During 
most  of  last  year  corn  alone  was  fed 
for  whole  grain,  this  being  balanced  by 
an  anti-corn  mixture  fed  as  a  mash,  con¬ 
sisting  largely  of  wheat  middlings, 
bran  and  gluten.  We  raise  about  1,000 
young  birds  each  year  in  order  to  keep 
up  stock. 

Starting  a  Poultry  Plant. 

I  have  be^n  farming,  my  wife  and  I,  for 
about  six  years;  we  have  75  acres  of  land — 
40  available  for  cultivation,  including  a 
100-tree  orchard.  We  have  kept,  or  rather 
had  on  hand,  about  100  hens  of  mongrel 
breed— a  dash  of  Leghorn  and  a  trace  of 
Barred  Rocks,  sometimes  laying  well, 
sometimes  not.  We  contemplate  under¬ 
taking  poultry  right.  We  would  like  the 
“sage  of  the  henhouse”  to  tell  us  one  or 
two  things.  Would  he  confine  his  hens  to 
pens  if  he  had  a  wood  lot  they  could  run 
in?  If  confined,  how  large  a  pen  and  house 
would  he  use  for  50  hens?  How  many 
hens  could  be  cared  for  if  a  good  part  of 
the  farm  and  fair  share  of  time  were  de¬ 
voted  to  poultry?  J.  T.  N. 

Virginia. 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  I 
should  sometimes  like  to  have  a  pen  or 
yard  in  connection  with  each  flock,  to 
be  used  when  occasion  called  for  it, 
though  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  time 
when  I  cared  enough  for  them  to  go  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  building 
them.  In  the  case  of  the  wood  lot  for 
a  run,  it  is  possible  that  if  shade  is 
dense  some  of  the  hens  would  steal 
their  nests  outside.  A' small  yard,  say  12 
x20  feet,  in  which  the  flock  could  be  con¬ 
fined  until  towards  evening,  when  most 
of  the  eggs  have  been  laid,  would  then 
be  an  advantage.  This  would  also  help 
to  a  more  uniform  feeding  of  the  flocks, 
where  more  than  one  flock  is  to  be  kept, 
as  the  last  feed  of  the  day  could  be 
given  just,  before  they  were  released 
from  confinement.  A  good  run  in  search 
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of  grass,  insects,  etc.,  every  evening  is 
desirable,  both  for  the  health  oi  the 
hens  and  as  a  labor  saver.  Such  hens 
require  less  attention  than  those  that 
are  confined  all  the  time.  More  fertile 
eggs  and  more  vigorous  chicks  will  also 
be  secured  in  this  way.  As  to  the  size 
of  house  for  50  hens,  we  keep  that  many 
in  a  house  10x12  feet,  and  have  yet  to  be 
convinced  that  they  are  too  crowded  for 
good  results.  In  the  climate  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  where  this  correspondent  lives, 
this  question  is  of  less  importance  than 
here,  since  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  year  would  be  unfavorable  for  out¬ 
door  exercise.  “How  many  hens?”  Bet¬ 
ter  settle  this  after  a  beginning  has  been 
made,  and  each  man  judge  by  his  own 
experience  and  ambition.  More  can  be 
cared  for  in  flocks  of  100  or  200  than  in 
smaller  flocks.  With  buildings  as  I 
could  now  plan  them,  and  the  vim  of  25 
years  ago,  3,000  or  4,000  would  not 
frighten  me. 

A  Damp  Henhouse. 

Our  henhouse  is  well  built  and  lined  with 
tar  paper.  The  floor  is  of  clay.  The  litter 
becomes  damp  and  the  walls  on  cold  morn¬ 
ings  are  frosty.  How  can  we  get  rid  ol 
this  moisture?  B- 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  moisture? 
Most  of  that  on  the  litter  of  the  floor 
comes  from  the  excrement  of  the  hens. 

If  the  bowels  are  kept  in  best  condition 
for  egg  production,  this  trouble  will  be 
augmented.  The  remedy  is  obvious. 
Dry  litter  must  be  substituted  frequent¬ 
ly.  The  more  crowded  the  quarters  the 
oftener  it  will  need  renewing.  We  do 
rot  think  of  bedding  a  calf  or  a  horse 
in  the  Fall  to  last  all  Winter.  The 
moisture  on  the  sides  and  ceiling  comes 
from  the  breath  of  the  hens.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  in  the  house  becomes  laden 
with  an  invisible  gas  called  vapor  of 
water.  This  seldom  causes  trouble  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  as  the  sun’s  rays  keep  the 
surfaces  of  the  building  somewhat 
warm.  During  cold  nights,  however, 
these  surfaces  become  colder  than  the 
atmosphere  in  the  house,  and  the  vapor 
of  water  freezes  to  the  cold  surfaces, 
very  much  as  a  white  frost  is  formed 
on  grass,  etc.  The  remedy  is  either  to 
keep  these  surfaces  from  becoming  cold 
enough  to  freeze,  or  else  keep  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  house  from  being  sat¬ 
urated  with  moisture.  The  latter  can 
be  accomplished  by  opening  enough  win¬ 
dows  on  the  side  least  exposed  to  cold 
winds,  but  in  so  doing  much  desirable 
warmth  is  sacrificed.  A  little  artificial 
heat  on  cold  nights  where  this  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  will  accomplish  the  former.  I 
am  not  sure  but  this  frost  and  moisture 
could  be  avoided  by  covering  the  sur¬ 
faces  with  some  substance  that  will  not 
collect  frost  as  readily  as  wood  or 
tarred  paper.  This  idea  occurred  to  me 
since  receiving  the  above  question.  Fol¬ 
lowing  it  out,  I  tacked  up  a  square  of 
woolen  cloth,  one  of  cotton  cloth  and 
one  of  burlap  yesterday,  in  a  building 
in  which  50  or  60  shotes  sleep,  on  which 
the  frost  sometimes  collects  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  thick.  This  morning  was  not 
cold  enough  to  furnish  a  very  good  test 
(only  four  degrees  above  zero),  but 
there  was  some  frost  on  the  siding  sur¬ 
rounding  the  squares  of  cloth,  and  not 
a  particle  on  either  the  cloth  or  the  sid¬ 
ing  under  the  cloth.  The  burlap  or  the 
muslin  would  be  cheap  enough  to  be 
practical.  Woolen  cloth  would  be  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  would  doubtless  be  better. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 


A  Household  i 
Necessity 

is  a  good  lantern.  A 
poor  one — the  smok¬ 
ing,  flickering,  faintly 
gleaming  kind  which 
blows  out  easily— is  an 
abomination.  You’ve 
seen  them,  perhaps 
you  own  one.  The  re¬ 
liable  kind  is  the 

DIETZ 

Cold  Blast 

^LANTERN. 

They  are  the  lanterns  of 
bright,  clear,  strong, 
.white  light, thethorough- 
lly  convenient  and  safe 
lanterns.  No  other  ap¬ 
proaches  them  for  satis¬ 
factory  service.  Local 
dealers  every  where  carry 
them.  We  send  you  lan¬ 
tern  book  on  request  to 
make  selection.  Write  us. 
R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 
83  LaiuhtSt.,  New  Yurk. 

Established  1840. 


SPdVlllS'rLEM.scs  _ 

.  quick  and  sure  spavin  cure, 

riirod  nVrtflO  Thousands  cured  by  this 
VU1CU  U )  UI1C  wonderful  45-minute  method. 

.  ,  Guaranteed  always.  Free 

/I C.miniltrt  Book  about  Spavin,  Curb, 
llllllUlV.  Ringbone,  Splint,  etc.Write. 

- _ . _ _  -  FLEMING  BKOS.,  themlsta. 

ireaimeni  tulon  Stock  Yd». Chicago, 111. 


DON’T  MAKE  A  MISTAKE 

IN  BUYING  l 

CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

The  average  farmer  can’t  afford  to  make  a 
mistake  in  buying  a  Cream  Separator.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  he  is  only  likely  to  do  once  in  a  lifetime — at 
any  rate  if  he  does  it  right. 

Why  not  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  oldest, 
largest  and  most  competent  users  of  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators.  These  it  may  readily  be  learned  are  almost 
universally  users  of  the 

DE  LAVAL  MACHINES. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  local  agent. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts-, 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  11  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street , 
NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue 
WINNIPEG  ■ 


The 

EMPIRE 

'cream  separator. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  like 
jt_no  other  cream  separator  which  will 
make  you  so  much  money  and  save  you  so 
much  work.  It  is  without  question  the 
simplest  in  construction,  the  easiest  in 
operation,  the  most  durable,  the  most 
satisfactory  in  every  way.  If  you  milk 
cows,  few  or  many,  send  for  our 
books.  They’re  worth  reading. 

EMPIRE  cream  SEPARATOR  CO 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Ills. 


It’s  the  Saving 

of  cream,  ease  of  running  and  easy 
cleaning  that  people  are  looking 
for  in  Cream  Separators.  These 
are  strong  points  with  the 

American 

For  the  proof  try  it  on  your  own 

premises  before  buying.  We  rely 

on  its  work  to  sell  it  to  all. 
.  *  Everybody  likes  its  popular 

wrfii  price.  Catalog  free  for  the  asking. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO..  Box  1066,  Bainbridgo  N.T. 


SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  STOCK  FEED 

BETTER  THAN  MANGELS 
Breustedt’s  “Elite”  and  “Elite  A”  Sugar  Beet 
Seeds  yield  1500  to  2500  bushels  per  acre 

H  lb..  25c;  X  lb.,  40c;  1  lb.,  75c;  2  lbs.,S1.25;  4  11)8, 

or  express,  not  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  C.  POST,  M.  E.,  DUNDEE,  MICH. 

Sole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada.  . 


SHARPLES  Separators, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cream 

separators  and  only  two. 

OURS  and  the  OTHERS* 

The  Tubular  bowl.  The  bucket  bowl, 

i  The  patent  protected  kind*  The  free  for  all  kind. 

I  Th«  bowl  without  compll-  The  bowl  with  disc*, 
‘  cation,  that  It  .wily  cones,  graters  or  con- 

cleaued.  traptlona  that  can  t  be 

1  kept  clean# 

I  The  entirely  clean  skimmer  The  fairly  clean  skimmer 
under  nil  conditions.  under  favorable  condi¬ 

tion!. 

The  can’t  get  out  of  order  The  bound  to  give  tron- 
klnd.  i>le  kind. 

There  is  a  lot  of  real  dif- 
f  ference  in  the  two  kinds 
and  it  amounts  to  big  money 
in  a  year’s  time.  Investigate. 

I  Separators  are  different. 

Free  Catalogue  No.  153. 

P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO., 

Chicago,  Ills. 


.CIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILES  grind  Com 
k  In  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 

?  on. 


SILOS 


A  12  by  30-$  120.00 

Patent  airtight  inside  coating. 
Patent  continuous  doors,  which 
save  labor. 

Patent  Combination  Coupling 
Standard,  guarantees  firmness. 
Features  possessed  by  no  other 
Silo.  Send  for  Booklet  E. 

NATIONAL  SILO  &  LUMBER  CO. 

LINESV1LLE,  PA. 


s  I  L.  o  S 

1904. 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood. 

11  n  \lf  to  build,  plant,  fill  and 
nUtl  feed.  Your  post  office  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  Illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  on  silos  and  silage  and  VUnUU 
many  things  you  should  IV11U  1* 
alamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Oo#, 
Michigan. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


DEEPING 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  TJ.  S.  A. 
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MANCHESTER’S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Testing  for  Butter  Fat. 

How  can  I  test  for  butter  fat  in  a  50- 
pound  can?  I  am  satisfied  with  four 
pounds  butter  to  the  100  of  milk.  There 
are  eight  neighbors  bringing  their  milk  to 
my  larm  creamery  twice  a  day,  amount¬ 
ing  to  five  to  six  tons  a  week,  and  some 
must  be  churned  to  butter.  I  have  no 
steam  to  run  a  Babcock  test,  and  do  not 
want  it.  Is  there  a  handy  way  so  that  I 
can  tell  the  man  how  rich  or  poor  the 
milk  is  right  at  once?  h.  r.  m. 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

There  is  no  way  or  machine  that  we 
Itnow  of  that  will  tell  you  at  once  how 
rich  or  how  poor  milk  is  except  the 
Babcock  tester.  You  do  not  need  to 
have  steam  to  run  one.  There  are  small 
sizes  and  quite  large  ones  that  run  by 
hand  and  give  correct  results.  This  is 
the  only  way  you  could  be  accurate  and 
satisfy  the  patrons  of  your  creamery. 
We  suspect  the  reason  you  do  not  want 
one  is  that  you  have  seen  but  little  of 
them  and  think  there  is  too  much  work 
about  it.  We  used  to  make  20  tests  per 
hour,  and  clean  up  glass,  which  shows 
that  it  does  not  take  much  time.  If 
possible  get  one  of  your  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  young  men  to  come  to  your  cream¬ 
ery,  show  you  how  to  make  the  test,  and 
you  do  it  several  times  entirely  your¬ 
self  while  he  is  there.  Have  your  pat¬ 
rons  see  him  do  the  work  and  explain 
it  thoroughly  to  them.,  You  can  make 
composite  tests,  so  that  you  will  have 
to  do  the  work  only  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  A  composite  test  is  one 
made  from  several  samples  combined, 
that  is,  a  sample  of  each  day’s  milk  is 
placed  in  the  bottle  and  a  test  made 
from  the  milk  in  the  bottle  once  in  two 
or  three  weeks.  You  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  four  pounds  butter  from 
100  pounds  milk,  for  either  you  are  get¬ 
ting  low-grade  milk,  or  there  is  a  loss 
somewhere  in  your  handling  the  milk 
or  making  the  butter. 

Value  of  Brewers’  Grains. 

Tell  us  what  is  the  nutritive  value  of 
wet  brewers’  grains  fed  to  milch  cows, 
and  also  of  dried  grains.  If  a  quart  or 
two  of  cornmeal  should  be  mixed  with  the 
grain,  i.  e.,  with  six  or  eight  quarts  of  it, 
how  near  would  it  come  to  a  balanced 
ration?  What  amount  of  protein  and  what 
amount  of  carbohydrates  in  brewers’  grains 
as  it  comes  from  the  vats?  w.  e.  t. 

Bala  Mount,  Pa. 

Wet  brewers’  grains  contain  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  3.9  per  cent  protein, 

9.3  per  cent  carbohydrates  and  1.4  per 
cent  fat.  That  means  so  many  pounds 
in  a  hundred.  The  dried  grains  have 
15.7  per  cent  protein,  36.3  per  cent  car¬ 
bohydrates,  5.1  per  cent  fat;  10  pounds 
of  the  wet  grains  and  two  quarts  (three 
pounds)  of  cornmeal  would  give  you: 

Pro-  Carbohy- 
tein.  drates.  Fat. 

10  lbs.  wet  grains . 39  .93  _qi 

3  lbs.  cornmeal  . 20  1.95  .08 
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tion  or  by  use  of  the  tuberculin  test.  If 
I  she  has  it  the  sooner  you  get  her  out  of 
the  way  the  better,  and  then  disinfect 
her  stall  thoroughly  and  whitewash 
things  well.  Note  if  the  eye  is  dull  and 
her  coat  rough;  also  listen  to  hir 
breathing  by  placing  your  ear  close  to 
the  lungs.  Then  do  the  same  with  the 
healthy  cow  and  see  if  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence.  The  moaning  would  not,  in  our 
opinion,  be  a  symptom  of  tuberculosis, 
but  her  falling  off  in  flesh  and  milk  and 
general  appearance  would  indicate  it. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


CLAIMS  FOR  ANGORA  GOATS. 

I  have  a  large  brush  lot  (30‘  acres)  being 
[  cleared  this  Winter.  Will  some  reader 
who  has  had  experience  tell  how  many 
Angora  goats  it  will  need  to  keep  it  clean, 
and  if  they  will  do  the  work  well? 

Rockland,  N.  Y.  o.  r.  ir. 

Cut  over  land;  if  it  is  only  sprouts 
from  the  stumps  to  be  killed  I  should 
try  50.  If  it  is  bushes  and  you  are  de¬ 
sirous  of  the  shortest  time,  I  could  not 
tell  you,  but  why  do  you  wish  to  clear 
your  land  so  quickly?  There  is  with  me 
more  profit  in  keeping  Angoras  than 
I  any  animal,  same  money  invested.  We 
have  snow  that  came  in  December,  and 
it  has  kept  coming  still.  My  Angoras 
refused  hay  until  January  20.  At  that 
time  the  snow  was  too  deep  for  them 
and  now  they  are  having  kids  doing 
finely.  I  killed  a  wether  recently,  really 
fat.  What  would  become  of  your  cattle 
with  that  kind  of  feed?  As  soon  as  the 
snow  is  so  they  can  go  to  the  bushes  no 
more  hay  for  them.  If  you  have  a  fence 
or  building  for  them  to  put  up  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter  without  help,  every 
night  and  rainy  day,  that  would  lie  part 
of  the  labor.  j.  B.  j. 

Massachusetts. 


Total  . 59  2.88  .09 

A  balanced  ration  for  a  1,000-pound 
cow  calls  for  2.5  pounds  protein,  12.5 
pounds  carbohydrates  and  .4  pounds  fat. 
It  would  be  practically  impossible  with 
the  addition  of  any  of  our  common 
coarse  fodders  to  make  a  balanced  ra¬ 
tion  by  using  the  brewers’  grains  and 
the  cornmeal.  Unless  we  raised  the 
corn  we  should  much  prefer  to  buy 
some  other  grain  even  than  the  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  unless  they  were  very  cheap. 
Wheat  bran  with  gluten  feed  and  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  or  oil  meal,  equal  parts 
of  each  by  weight,  and  using  six  to  10 
pounds  of  the  mixture  in  addition  to 
your  coarse  foods,  would,  we  think,  give 
you  better  results. 

An  Ailing  Cow. 

Can  you  tell  me  the  trouble  with  a  cow 
that  is  well  cared  for  and  fed  about  10 
pounds  grain  and  probably  20  pounds  hay 
daily,  but  is  steadily  failing  in  flesh  and 
milk?  Due  fresh  July  1.  Does  some  moan¬ 
ing;  another  cow  cared  for  in  same  way 
is  doing  well.  F  p 

From  your  description  we  are  afraid 
your  cow  may  have  tuberculosis,  ana 
should  have  her  examined  by  a  good 
veterinarian  at  once.  He  can  tell  you 
definitely  either  by  a  physical  exainina» 
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get  most 

for  your  money 

in 

Walter  A.  Wood 
machines. 

Our  new  illustrated  book  for 
1904  describes  the  record- 
breaking  New  Century  Bin¬ 
der,  as  well  as  Walter  A. 
Wood  Mowers,  Reapers, 
Rakes  and  Tedders.  It  is 
free.  Ask  the  nearest  Walter 
A.  Wood  agent  for  it  or  write 
direct  to,  naming  this  paper. 

WALTER  A.  WOOD 

M.  &  R.  M.  CO. 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

REPAIRS 

furnished  for  Walter  A. 
Wood  Machines  of  any  date 


“FUMA 


yy  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  o  f  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.'’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

theirgrind  BiSUlphide”arSedoingS 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 

Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
JU'aln,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  IT.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

THUS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


DR.  HESS 
Great  Stock  Book 

n  If  you  will  write  and  say  what 

LiiAA  stock  you  have — how  many  head 
I  By  of  each,  what  stock  food  you 
have  used— and  mention  this 
paper.  This  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  care  of  all  live  stock  and  poultry  .based 
on  the  scientific  knowledge  and  attainments 
of  the  eminent  veterinarian.  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
D.V.8.);  written  in  popular  language;  com¬ 
mended  and  used  by  veterinarians  every¬ 
where.  Get  it  and  become  a  master  of  all 
stock  diseases.  Write  to-day,  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 


Silos 

The  Best  Is  Cheapest 

‘‘Cold  pressed"  thread 
hoops,  perfect  fitting 
tongued  and  grooved 
staves  (white  pine  or 
PA'Wess)  and  patent  air 
tight  doors  distinguish  the 

Green  Mountain 

and  Nat-Li-Mah  Silos 

from  others.  Perfect  pre¬ 
servers,  all  convenience. 
They  last.  Wealso  furnish 
Gasoline  Engines  and  En 

silage  Cutters,  all  sizes.  A 

full  line  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Machinery  ai  d 
Supplies.  Free  book  show  s 
how  and  why  superior 
Write  for  it  atonco. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


I 
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WELL 


DRILLING 
MACHINES 


March  12 

SUPERIOR 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

GETS  ALL  THE  CREAM 

In  60  to  90  minutes  “just  as  good  as' 
a  $100  machine.”  Sold  under  a  bind¬ 
ing  guarantee.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Simple,  practical. 

40,000  Farmers  Use  It. 

Least  trouble  and  expense  of  any 
good  method.  Cold  water  circulat-  —  ^ — 

ing  thro  center  water-column  and  outer  water  jacket 
does  all  the  work.  No  mixing.  The  best  invest¬ 
ment  on  the  Farm.  Write  today  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Don’t  delay. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 
Grand  River  Ave.  309  Detroit,  Mich. 

CREAM  SEPARATOR  CD  EE 

This  is  a  genuine  ■  Ini  !■ 

offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest 
in  the  world..  We  ask  that  you  show 
it  to  your  neighbors  who  have  cows. 
Send  your  name  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  SUPPLr  CO. 

Dept.  86.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

^ 

Save  T wo  Thirds 

of  the  oil  and  get  20  per  cent  more  chicks 

VON  CULIN  INCUBATORS 

Abeolutulj  the  higheet  pad.  machine  on  market  and 
Bold  lower  than  any  other  In  Ita  class.  Will  pay  for  it- 
Belfflrst  eeason  by  what  It  aarea  ard  biKger  hatches. 
Our**BoI]ed  Down"  Catalog  proves  aH  claims.  Sent  free. 

nsylandlnc’b.  A  Mfg.  Co.  Box  77,  Wavlnnd,.N.Y. 

INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROOD  ERS 

HA  VK  NEVER  BEEN  EqUALKB 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success  Insure, 
perfect  health  and  promote  s  rapid  growth!' 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCU3AT0R  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  R.  Jamesburg,  N.  J.f  U.  S.  A. 


PINELAND 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
•hallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  or  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily  Sendfor  catalog. 

WILT  JAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  ¥. 


VICTOR) 


Incubators 


are  truthfully  pictured  and  their 
actual  working  told  in  about  30 
of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 
. .  .  — t— •  „  .  gives  information  about  the 

chicken  business.  We  begin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
marketing  of  the  fowls.  There’s  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  Incubatorsare  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  counton 
hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  back  if  not  al  1  we  claim . 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  is  free.  Just  say  “Send  Victor 
Book'  and  we'll  doit.  GEO,  ERTEL  CO., Quincy.  HI. 


Perfect  System 
For  Mail  invest¬ 
ment  Paying 


5 


% 


if  you  would  increase  your 
income  from  savings  25 
to  66%  per  cent.,  make  in¬ 
quiries  regarding  this  Com¬ 
pany’s  “Certificate  Plan” 
for  handling  mail  invest¬ 
ment  accounts.  Get  names 
and  addressesof  clientswho 
testify  to  the  Company’s 
.TC,C.„  .  reliability  and  PROMPT¬ 

NESS  in  paying  dividends. 

Supervised  by  New  York  Ranking  De¬ 
partment.  Investments  may  l>e  with¬ 
drawn  upon  30  days’  notice. 

Assets . $1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  .  175,000 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 

1134  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 
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International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  8.  A. 


Fire, 

Water  and 
Lightning  Proof' 


- — . . n  in  . . mi  mm  in 

New  Steel  Roofing  anti  Siding 

Complete  with  nails  and  painted  red  on  both  sides  at 

M  . .  , ,  $2.25  per  lOO  Square  Feet. 

Most  durable  and  economical  roof  covering  made  for  houses,  stores  barns  sheds  cribs  noultrv 

longer' tehaCn  any  otheTcoveritS^sEs  are6 andlteUonlf  ^  ''***"* an<*W  laSt 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

app  cSAeThisfrot^en^iStSlSSippi  and  n0r-h  of  the  °hio  River-  prices  to  other  points  on 
favremfires  Per  “Luare  18  ou,r  Na  10  &rade-  semi-hardened.  Very  easy  to 

^L.liirelxn2,e^penen.cei.hatchel  or  hammer  the  only  tool  needed.  Comes  in  Flat  Cor- 
applfeafion V  (SlEPK*,;  ?rick  SMIn*  and  Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding  -  Prices  on 
ap.P.I'?atlon'  11 »  your  order  to-day  for  immediate  shipment. 

an  '  sunn?^s  of  aanai!?PVe  N  W7  °il  furniture,building  materials,  wire,  pipe,  plumbing  materials 
an~  su PPl; es  of  a  11  k  1  nds  VV e  buy  at  sheriffs^  and  receivers’  sales. 

CHICAGO  HOl'SE  HHECKISIG  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 
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A  BATCH  OF  HEN  RECORDS. 

A  One-Third  Record.— I  have  a  flock  of 
47  hens  which  have  averaged  about  33  1-3 
for  December,  January  and  so  far  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  They  consist  of  35  White  Leghorn 
first  and  last  of  May  pullets,  the  others  a 
mixed  lot  of  mostly  yearling  sitters.  They 
have  a  house  12x18,  to  which  they  have 
been  confined  since  November  15,  have  had 
not  to  exceed  eight  days  when  it  was  safe 
to  let  them  out,  as  we  are  nearly  2,000  feet 
up.  I  give  them  a  mixture  of  wheat,  buck¬ 
wheat  and  oats,  whole  in  the  morning  in 
a  trough,  more  than  they  will  eat  at  once, 
and  all  the  water  they  want  for  the  day 
warmed  so  it  will  not  get  hard  too  quick¬ 
ly.  At  night  I  give  what  corn  they  will 
eat  (cold),  and  a  liberal  amount  of  green 
cut  bone  to  please  them;  oyster  shells  of 
course,  no  green  stuff  or  mashes.  I  am 
sure  I  would  have  done  much  better  if 
they  could  have  been  out  more  in  the  sheds 
and  barn,  but  the  greatest  mistake  was 
when  about  the  middle  of  January  I  killed 
a  beef  and  put  the  entrails  in  for  them  to 
pick,  thinking  with  the  meat  they  were 
having  it  would  be  all  right.  It  caused 
diarrhoea  and  took  away  their  appetite. 
One  died  and  of  course  my  egg  yield  fell 
off.  These  hens,  when  chickens,  were  fed 
in  the  morning  enough  to  run  to  all  day 
where  the  old  hens  could  not  get  it. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  j.  ray. 

Ohio  Hen  Record.— From  December  1, 
1003,  to  February  16,  TJ04,  number  of  birds 
205;  pullets,  210;  hens,  85.  Number  of  eggs 
laid  by  months:  December,  2,585;  January, 
3,607;  February,  2,337;  total,  8,529  eggs  for 
two  months  and  16  days.  Eggs  sold,  De¬ 
cember  $56.52;  January  $79.54,  February 
$43.31;  total,  $179.47.  Expense,  feed,  $58; 
profit,  $121.47,  No  account  was  made  of 
corn  fodder,  millet,  clover  hay  and  milk. 
Hens  were  fed  three  times  a  day;  one  feed 
wheat  screenings,  one  feed  whole  corn  on 
the  cob,  third  feed  warm  mash  made  of 
wheat  bran,  buckwheat  middlings,  equal 
parts  given  about  what  they  would  clean 
up  in  half  an  hour.  In  addition  to  this 
they  got  three  gallons  of  milk  each  day, 
a  bundle  of  corn  fodder,  bunch  of  clover 
hay.  A  few  sheaves  of  millet  hung  in 
scratching  shed.  Plenty  of  fresh  water 
and  oyster  shells  for  grit.  Birds  were 
housed  in  two  coops,  one  with  38,  remain¬ 
der  257.  They  had  ample  room  for  roost¬ 
ing  quarters  with  scratching  shed  11x24. 
Breed  Barred  Rocks.  h.  garrison. 

Ohio. 

Overcrowding  Hens  in  Winter.— I  have 
a  brooder  house  12x20  with  a  scratching 
shed  10x20  attached.  Last  Fall  I  put  roost 
platforms  and  roosts  in  the  brooder  house 
and  132  pullets  and  15  cockerels  in  it  tem¬ 
porarily  until  I  had  my  new  40-foot  house 
completed.  The  chicks  would  come  out 
into  the  scratching  shed  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  as  I  went  in  there  to  put  the 
mash  in  the  feeding  troughs  there  would 
hardly  be  room  for  my  legs.  I  thought  I 
must  hurry  up  that  new  house  sure,  but 
circumstances  and  the  weather  delayed  so 
that  it  was  not  finished  until  December 
7.  By  that  time  the  pullets  were  laying  so 
well  that  I  did  not  like  to  remove  them,  so 
I  put  45  others  that  were  roosting  in  little 
houses  3x4  feet  where  they  had  been  all 
Summer  in  the  new  house,  and  the  147  have 
remained  all  Winter  in  the  brooder  house 
and  shed.  Looking  in  there  one  would 
think  the  whole  ground  was  covered  with 
hens.  A  wide  board  across  the  shed  di¬ 
vides  two-thirds  of  the  floor  space  from 
the  rest,  and  in  the  larger  part  is  put  oat 
straw  for  litter,  the  other  part  is  dry 
earth  for  dust  baths.  Nests  are  tacked  up 
around  the  walls.  Shed  is  open  to  the 
south  in  Summer,  but  boarded  up  in  Win¬ 
ter  with  two  windows  and  a  wire  netting 
door  on  south  side.  The  chicks  appear 
comfortable  and  happy,  and  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  warm  the  presence  of  so  many 
fowls  will  make  it.  A  large  swinging 
door,  hinged  at  top  in  each  gable,  lets  the 
strong  west  wind  sweep  clear  through  both 
buildings,  and  keeps  them  dry  and  well 
ventilated.  The  outside  door  on  windward 
side  is  closed  during  driving  storms  and 
extra  cold  nights.  Now  for  results.  Some 
of  these  pullets  began  laying  in  November, 
increasing  rapidly  through  December  and 
laying  45  to  over  60  eggs  a  day  all  through 
anuary.  One  of  my  lOxlO-foot  houses  has 
a  wide  platform  with  three  roosts  10  feet 
long,  in  this  house  over  60  hens  have 
stayed  all  Winter,  all  old  hens,  many 
moulting,  not  expected  to  lay  much,  but  1 
have  got;  as  high  as  20  eggs  a  day  from 
his  house.  The  water  pail  has  not  been 
skimmed  over  with  ice  more  than  three 
or  four  times  this  Winter  in  this  house.  I 
do  not  dispute  that  if  the  above  fowls  had 
eon  kept  in  flocks  of  a  dozen  or  so,  and 
with  equal  warmth,  I  should  have  got  more 
eBgs,  but  I  do  not  think  the  increase  would 
Pay  nterest  on  the  cost  of  extra  houses 
lequired.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  positive 
s  atements  that  overcrowding  was  fatal  to 
the  production  of  eggs,  but  the  experience 
,.  r‘  Cook,  myself  and  others,  shows 
that  we  do  not  know  it  all  yet.  g.  a.  c. 

Connecticut. 


MARKETING  LAMBS. 

Select  prime,  fat  lambs  only.  In  dress¬ 
ing  early  in  the  season,  the  lambs  should 
be  cut  open  only  to  the  breast  bone,  but 
as  the  season  advances,  and  the  weather 
becomes  warmer,  it  is  best  to  cut  down 
to  the  head.  The  entrails  should  be  taken 
out,  leaving  in  the  haslet.  The  skin  must 
be  left  on,  but  the  head  and  feet  removed 
at  all  times  to  comply  with  a  sanitary 
ordinance.  The  skin  should  be  taken  off 
the  hind  legs  half  way  down,  and  the  caul 
drawn  over  them,  and  well  down  over  the 
kidneys  securing  it  with  skewers;  slit  the 
caul  just  enough  to  allow  the  kidneys  to 
come  through.  Replace  the  pelt  over  the 
legs,  and  be  careful  about  putting  in  the 
back  sets.  The  sticks  should  be  just  long 
enough  to  fasten  one  end  under  the  flank, 
and  the  other  end  in  the  breast  close  to 
the  first  rib,  having  the  sticks  cross  just 
behind  the  kidneys.  Wrap  the  whole  car¬ 
cass  in  clean  white  muslin,  then  cover  with 
burlap  or  bagging  and  ship  by  express. 
Lambs  should  not  be  handled  too  soon 
after  killing,  and  must  be  entirely  free 
from  animal  heat  before  shipping.  Early 
lambs  should  not  weigh  less  than  35  pounds 
to  bring  the  extreme  market  price;  any¬ 
thing  lighter  than  that  sells  accordingly, 
but  as  the  season  advances  buyers  will 
demand  heavier  stock.  Late  Summer  and 
Fall  lambs  will  never  sell  as  Spring  lambs. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  expect  high  returns  be¬ 
cause  a  shipment  consists  of  lambs,  as 
they  will  not  sell  to  advantage  unless  they 
are  cared  for  as  above  described.  Buyers 
are  very  critical  and  examine  them  closely 
as  to  quality  and  weight.  Care  in  the 
growing  and  dressing  of  lambs  will  not  be 
wasted,  as  that  alone  can  insure  remun¬ 
erative  prices.  Owing  to  the  severe  weath¬ 
er  we  have  had  this  Winter  lambs  are  un¬ 
usually  scarce,  and  consequently  demand 
high  prices,  which  we  believe  will  con¬ 
tinue  throughout  the  season.  The  best 
market  days  for  lambs  here  are  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  They 
should  not  be  shipped  to  arrive  here  either 
Friday  or  Saturday,  as  they  will  then  have 
to  be  carried  over  until  the  first  of  the 
next  week  and  sold  for  a  lower  price, 
thereby  hurting  the  sale  of  fresh  stock. 

New  York.  archdeacon  &  co. 

Business  Fowls. — On  page  207  is 
shown  a  pen  of  typical  high-class  White 
Leghorns  on  the  poultry  farm  of  C.  G. 
Brainard,  Waterville,  N.  Y.  About  3,000 
birds  can  be  handled  in  the  buildings 
as  at  present  arranged.  No  breed  but 
White  Leghorn  is  kept. 


“THE  OHIO” 

GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Manufac¬ 
tured  BY 


OHIO  MOTOR  CO., 


Sandusky, 

Ohio. 


Write  for  prices  and  catalogue 


sg 


/XT*  j)  STOOOAWO  MfO  CO  WUT1AWO.VT 


Saws  30  Cords  a  Day 

That  amount  is  easily  within  reach  of  the 
combined  sawmill  and  gasoline  engine 
here  shown  which  we  call  the 

“Stoddard 

Combination” 

It  is  ready  mounted  on  low,  strong  trucks, 
all  ready  for  operation.  Its  weight  com¬ 
plete  with  tank  filled  ready  for  use  is  1,990 
lbs.  Its  5  (actual)  h.  p.  engine  easily  starts 
machinery  all  belted  up  and  affords  a  sur¬ 
plus  for  all  work.  Has  special  saw  frame 
with  balanced  carriage  and  high  speed  saw 
protected  at  top  and  bottom.  6  inch  belt, 
no  crossing,  adjustable  tightener,  circula¬ 
tion  water  pump  for  tank. 

1  Gallon  Gasoline  Saws  5  Cords  of  Wood 

by  actual  test.  Greatest  money  making 
wood  sawing  combination  made,  strong  and 
durable,  perfect  working.  Ready  every 
minute  for  duty  at  every  new  stand.  In 
valuable  machine  for  neighborhood  sawing. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  today. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO..  Rutland,  Vf. 

Full  lino  of  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Ga*  arid  Gaeo- 
line  Engine *  with  attachment*  for  allpurpose*. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  I  nqinea, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Ltc. 

The  Auto=Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  belt — no  switch — no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en- 
now  using  batteries.  I'ully  guar¬ 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

Motshiger  Device  Mlg.  Co. 

58  Main  Street.  Pendleton,  t-* 


MONARCH  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

SOLD  ON  THEIR  MERIT. 

Perfect  Working  Tractions 

Porta  blo^ 

Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  special  presses  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Boilers.  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  Write  for 
catalogue.  MONARCH  MACHINERY  CO, 

39  Cortlandt  St..  N  w  Vnrk. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Catting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 
STATIONARY,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Hlust'd  Catalog  &  Testimonial*. 

State  Your  Power  Momda.' 


CHARTER  DAS  ENGINE  CO.*  Boi  26  STERLING.  ILL 


k 


EBER  JR. 

Gasoline  Engines  < 

are  the  outgrowth  of  19  years  of 
engine  building.  Notapproached 
foratrength,  eafety,  ■impliolty  or  width 


of  duty.  Valuable  for  a  eoore  of  farm 
duties.  Any  boy  can  run  them.  2^  full  horse  power  at  leee  than  6  ote. 
per  hour.  Tested  and  ready  for  action  upon  arrival.  Made  to  fit 
fanners’  needs. ^Other  sizes  up  to  300  h.  p.  Write  for  free  oatalogue. 

i  I  WEBER  CAS  4  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
Box  200.  Kansas  City*  Mo. 

Eastern  Office:  115  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  ( 


THE  MXETZ  dfc  WEISS 

OIL  &  GAS  ENGINE 


Adopted  by  the  United  States  and 
Foreign  Governments,  Most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  safest  power  known. 
Runs  with  common  Distillate  or 
Fuel  Oil.  Why  pay  an  enormous 
price  for  gasoline  when  you  can 
operate  a  M.  Sc  W.  engine  on  fuel 
costing  5c  per  gallon?  It  will  pay 
you  to  consult  me  before  placing 
your  order  elsewhere. 

For  Pumping,  Electric  Lighting, 
Charging  Storage  Batteries  and  all 
other  power  purposes.  Direct  coup¬ 
led  or  belted  dynamo,  sizes  1  to  till 
h.p.  Send  for  Catalogue,  Dept.  1*2. 
A.  5IIETZ, 

128-138  Mott  St  .  N  w  York 


Don’t  Buy  a  .  Buggy 

or  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  until  you  get  a  copy 

of  our  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It  will 
save  you  money.  We  make  every  vehicle 
which  we  sell  and  guarantee  them  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  price.  On  30  Days  Trial  if  you  want 
it.  See  our  large  advertisement  in  this  paper 
next  week.  9  Send  for  the  catalogue  to-d  iy. 
Kalamazoo  Carriage  d  Harness  Company 
Box  220  Kalamazoo,  Michv. 


It  is  a  good  sign: 

SPLIT 
HICKORY 
BUGGIES 

$50 


g 

■ 

We  Hang  Out  Our  Sign 


Special  lleel 
II  races 
on 

Shuft. 


here  where  buggy  buyers  of  the  world  can  see  it  and  profit  by  It.  To  turn  in  at  our  sign  and  secure  the  w 

buggy  bargain  ve  offer  is  the  part  of. wisdom.  $p|_|j  HICKORY  SPECIAL  TOP  BUGGY 


and  secure  the  wonderful 
built  to 
order 


Quick-Shifting  Shaft  Coupling. 


|  Long- Distance  Dust-I’roof  Axles. 


Four  Extra  Clips  ou  Axles. 


Not  only  do  we  make  you  the  low  price  of  |S0  on  a  _ _ _ _ _ 

just  as  you  want  it.  but  we  ship  it  to  you  and  allow  you  to  TRY  IT  80  DAYS,  and  if  you  decide  to  keep  it  give 
you  a  *-\ EAR  GUARANTY  as  well.  Split  hickory  (not  sawedi  is  the  most  durable  material  that  can  be  put  into 
a  buggy.  If  there  is  one  desirable  feature  in  any  $75  buggy  you  ever  saw  that  is  not  found  or  improved  upon  in  our 
$50  built-to-order  Split  Hickory  Top  Buggy  wo  want  you  to  tell  us  about  it. 

READ  THIS  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  $50  SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL  TOP  BUGGY. 

WHEELS— Sarven  patent,  88  and  42  inches  high  or  higher  if  wanted.  Tiro  %  inch  by  %  inch  thick,  round 
edge.  AXLES— Long  distance,  dust  proof,  with  cemented  axle  beds.  SPRINGS— Oil  tempered,  graded  and 
graduated,  3  and  4  leaf.  Vi  ooden  Spring  Bar  furnished  regularly,  Bailey  Loop  if  preferred.  UPHOLSTERING 
— r  meet  ouality  16  oz.  imported  all  wool  broadcloth  cushion  and  back.  Spring  cushion  and  solid  panel  spring 
back.  1  OP— Genuine  No.  1  enameled  leather  quarters  with  heavy  waterproof  rubber  roof  and  back  curtain, 
lined  and  reinforced.  PAINTING— Wheels,  gear  wood,  body  and  all  woodwork  carried  100  days  in  pure  oil  and 
lead.  16  coats  of  paint  with  the  very  highest  grade  of  finishing  varnish.  Gear  painted  any  color  desired.  Body 
plain  black,  with  or  without  any  striping.  This  buggy  is  furnished  complete  with  good,  high  padded,  patent 
leather  dash,  tine  quality,  full  length  carpet,  side  curtains,  storm  apron,  quick-shifting  shaft  couplings,  full 
leathered  shafts,  special  heel  braces  and  corner  braces,  Longitudinal  Center  Spring. 

This  description  is  given  to  serve  you  as  a  guide  for  any  changes  you  have  in  mind  to  have  your  buggy  built  to 
order  just  as  you  want  it.  Many  thousands  find  it  so  perfect  as  it  is  that  they  are  unable  to  suggest  any  improve¬ 
ment,  and  direct  that  their  buggies  be  built  according  to  above  specifications.  We  ship  our  buggies  anywhere  in 
the  world,  with  the  positive  and  unqualified  agreement  that  if  it  fails  to  suit  the  recipient  in  any  particular,  if 
in  finish,  style,  quality  and  durability  it  is  not  the  very  finest  buggy  ever  seen  at  any  price,  it  may  bo  returned 
after  80  days’  continuous  use  and  not  one  cent  may  bo  paid  for  it.  In  order  to  intelligently  order  your  buggy,  or 
any  other  vehicle  you  may  want,  it  is  best  to  read  our  largo  catalogue,  which  is  tho  Bible  on  Buggies  and  will 
post  you  fully  and  completely.  Your  name  on  a  postal  will  bring  it  promptly.  Read  this  work 
carefully  and  keep  it  for  reference.  ’  .... 

We  are  the  only  authorized  makers  of 
direct  to  the  users  at  manufacturers' 


Note:  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  high  grade  harness,  sold  direct  to  user  at  wholesale  u  rices. 


THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.  (H.  C.  Phelps,  President),  5139  Sixth  St.,  CINCINNATI,1 °0HI0. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
erder,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  MARCH  12,  1904. 


FARMER  AND  COLLEGE  PROFESSOR. 

A  new  attack  with  old  weapons  has  been  made  up¬ 
on  the  New  York  Agricultural  College.  At  a  second 
hearing  before  the  Senate  finance  committee  seven 
presidents  of  New  York  colleges  opposed  the  bill. 
They  filled  the  room  with  words  and  figures  which, 
however,  could  not  obscure  their  real  motives. 

1.  Jealousy  of  Cornell  University. 

2.  Antagonism  to  the  modern  idea  of  a  scientific 
education  for  farmers. 

Some  of  these  colleges  are  denominational  in  char¬ 
acter  and,  as  such,  have  no  right  to  State  aid,  yet 
their  whole  argument  was  a  selfish  plea  against  State 
aid  for  agricultural  education  at  Cornell. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  this  is  a  new  or  original 
idea  with  these  college  presidents.  The  fight  over 
“State  aid”  and  the  newer  agricultural  education  has 
been  fought  out  in  a  dozen  States.  For  example,  in 
Ohio  college  presidents  have  tried  to  defeat  the  ap¬ 
propriations  for  agriculture — and  have  been  well 
whipped.  Behind  this  pretended  demand  for  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  State  appropriations  is  the  old  opposition  to 
special  instruction  in  agriculture.  These  college 
presidents  still  cling  to  the  old  worn-out  theory  that 
the  farmer  needs  an  “academic”  education.  Unable 
to  comprehend  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
farming,  or  the  real  needs  of  the  educated  farmer, 
they  stand  like  dogs  in  the  manger  and  snarl  out  their 
selfish  protest.  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  fairly.  The 
agricultural  college  at  Cornell  is  the  only  place  in 
the  State  where  agriculture  is  taught.  It  must  al¬ 
ways  be  taught  there.  This  college  has  the  ablest 
instructors  to  be  found  in  the  country.  It  has  won 
the  confidence  of  farmers.  All  it  needs  is  a  home  and 
New  York  State  agreed  years  ago  to  house  it  prop¬ 
erly.  It  has  already  housed  the  dairy  department, 
and  is  under  an  obligation  to  provide  suitable  build¬ 
ings  as  other  States  have  done.  Suppose  another 
agricultural  college  were  established.  The  expense  to 
the  State  would  be  enormous,  and  it  would  be  years 
before  such  a  college  could  organize  its  work  and 
obtain  a  following.  Suppose  the  money  were  scat¬ 
tered  about  among  a  lot  of  "classical”  institutions. 
Does  any  farmer  believe  that  these  weak  “depart¬ 
ments”  co'uld  ever  gain  any  real  strength?  Suppose 
the  money  which  supports  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse 
had  been  scattered  about  at  a  dozen  places!  There 
would  be  no  real  State  Fair.  The  college  presidents 
want  a  commission  (they  of  course  to  be  represented) 
to  investigate  and  see  w’hat  should  be  done.  This  is 
only  a  scheme  to  delay  and  put  off  the  matter  for 
years,  so  that  no  agricultural  college  building  will 
ever  be  built.  These  men  propose  nothing  practical 
for  the  farmer.  They  would  willingly  cripple  the  only 
farmers’  college  in  the  State  in  order  to  carry  out. 
their  own  selfish  plans.  Men  like  them  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  have  tried  to  kill  off  the  demand  for  a 
practical  system  of  agricultural  education. 

Now,  in  a  contest  between  seven  college  presidents 
and  225,000  farmers  there  should  not-  be  any  faltering 
or  compromising.  Farmers  know  what  they  want, 
and  they  recognize  the  need  of  immediate  action.  It 
simply  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  college  presi¬ 
dent  or  the  farmer  has  the  greater  power  at  Albany. 
For  we  might  as  well  understand  that  it  is  now  a 
question  of  power.  There  must  be  quick  work  and 
strong  work.  There  must  be  100,000  letters  sent  to 
Albany  within  a  week.  No  matter  whether  you  have 
already  written  your  Senator  and  Assemblyman— do 


it  again  at  once,  for  this  is  a  new  issue  which  must 
be  met.  This  fight  means  more  than  is  apparent  on 
the  surface.  It  is  not  the  smaller  question  of  a  new 
building  at  Cornell,  but  the  larger  question  of  the 
right  of  the  farmer  to  an  education  that  will  help 

him.  Lick  a  stamp  at  once  for  your  rights  1 

* 

The  business  of  producing  “certified  milk”  is  grow¬ 
ing  every  week.  There  ought  to  be  a  sale  for  such 
milk  in  every  large  town  and  city  in  the  country. 
Doctors  are  interested,  because  pure  milk  is  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  most  of  their  patients  as  pure  drugs.  They 
are  justified  in  demanding  purity,  and  saying  how 
the  milk  should  be  made.  We  shall  begin  soon  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  articles  on  “certified  milk” 
from  the  consumer’s  standpoint,  showing  what  the 
market  demands  and  how  to  produce  it.  There  is  a 

great  opportunity  for  dairymen  in  selling  this  milk. 

* 

A  good  many  strange  requests  are  received  by  our 
Representatives  in  Congress,  so  probably  a  North¬ 
western  Congressman  was  not  surprised  when  he  re¬ 
cently  had  this  modest  demand  from  a  constituent: 

Please  send  to  me  and  a  number  of  my  relatives  (the 
names  of  whom  were  given)  some  garden  seeds.  I  also 
want  a  gasoline  engine  of  18  horse-power,  a  wood  saw 
and  a  barrel  of  gasoline.  Please  send  them  right  away. 

After  all,  the  demand  was  not  unreasonable.  If 
Uncle  Sam  is  to  furnish  free  seeds — those  famous 
seeds  that  one  poet  sings  as  “the  seeds  that  never 
grow,”  why  not  a  gasoline  engine  and  a  wood  saw?  If 
he  supplies  the  vegetables  for  our  dinner,  why  not 
the  motive  power  that  saws  the  wood  to  cook  it?  We 
all  have  personal  wants  to  which  a  packet  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  seeds  appeals  but  slightly.  Why  not  ask 
the  authorities  at  Washington  to  substitute  therefor 

a  pair  of  new  shoes,  a  barrel  of  flour  or  a  mole-trap ! 

* 

We  print  the  following  note  from  a  farmer  who 
went  to  Rochester  and  saw  the  ruins  made  by  the 
great  fire.  If  more  farmers  could  see  the  under  side 
of  city  life  it  would  do  them  good:  “I  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  some  business  troubles  that  annoyed  md,  and  1 
thought  they  were  of  all  things  bad,  but  when  3,000 
people  are  within  the  short  space  of  two  hours  cut 
off  from  every  means  of  support,  and  the  city  and 
churches  take  up  the  question  of  relief  as  a  stern 
necessity,  it  makes  me  feel  that  the  little  troubles 
that  farmers  frequently  are  obliged  to  meet  are  in¬ 
significant.  While  events  often  interfere  with  our 
plans  and  desires,  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  anything 
transpires  whereby  our  living  is  for  a  moment  in 
doubt.  Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  urban  popula¬ 
tion  are  dependent  upon  their  daily  wage,  and  when 
cut  off  even  temporarily  disaster  stares  them  in  the 
face.  Farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  largely  grow  their 
necessities  and  are  therefore  independent.  May  we 
not  get  a  moment  of  consolation  from  the  trio  of  dis¬ 
asters  that  have  visited  Baltimore,  Chicago  and 
Rochester?  Why  then  will  not  more  people  come  out 
of  the  congested  centers  of  population  and  live  upon 
small  tracts  of  land  that  will  supply,  under  good  care, 
abundant  living  and  an  independent  happy  home?” 

• 

The  Brownlow  road  bill  is  expected  soon  to  come 
up  for  action  in  Congress.  It  should  be  promptly 
passed,  and  a  start  made  toward  better  country  roads 
in  those  States  at  least  that  have  not  already  begun 
to  improve  roads  of  their  own  accord.  The  United 
States,  broadly  speaking,  has  the  worst  wagon  roads 
of  any  country  in  the  world,  though  in  some  other 
ways  it  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  progres¬ 
sive  of  nations.  Only  four  States,  New  Jersey,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  have  anything 
like  adequate  road  laws,  and  the  last  is  new  at  the 
business  of  State  aid,  only  making  her  first  appro¬ 
priation  last  year.  Country  roads  in  all  other  States 
and  Territories  are  built  and  maintained  in  the  old 
slipshod  way,  by  local  taxation.  The  farmer  should 
not  be  blamed  for  not  having  better  roads.  He  cannot 
afford  to  build  them  properly,  alone  and  unaided.  He 
has  never  been  able  to  pay  the  cost  and  probably 
never  will  be.  It  is  too  big  a  proposition.  Farmers, 
because  there  are  more  of  them,  in  the  aggregate  con¬ 
tribute  more  in  the  way  of  tariff  taxation  on  supplies 
to  the  National  Treasury  than  any  other  class,  and 
get  less  in  return.  There  is  a  limited  postal  service, 
only  a  fraction  of  what  it  should  and  must  be.  There 
are  also  some  experiment  stations  and  agricultural 
colleges,  very  good  in  their  way,  and  a  free  seed  dis¬ 
tribution  that  nobody  wants.  Here  the  list  of  bene¬ 
factions  ends.  The  Government  should,  in  all  justice, 
aid  in  the  construction  of  good  country  roads.  It  has 
helped  the  railroads  with  credits  and  huge  subsidies 
of  valuable  lands.  It  has  boomed  manufactures  by  a 
high  protective  tariff,  and  has  beautified  numerous 
towns  and  cities  with  costly  public  buildings.  The 
farmer  wants  good  roads,  and  is  willing  to  pay  his 
fair  share  if  the  Nation  will  help.  The  Brownlow 
bill  provides  an  appropriation  of  $24,000,000,  at  the 
rate  of  $8,000,000  a  year  for  three  years,  to  be  divided 
among  the  different  States  according  to  population, 


each  locality  benefited  to  add  a  like  sum  to  that  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Government,  the  whole  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  modern  roads  under  the  direction 
of  a  National  Department  to  be  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  There  are  hundreds  of  millions  for  war  pen¬ 
sions,  for  military  and  naval  aggrandizement,  for  the 
construction  of  an  Isthmian  Canal  and  millions  more 
for  all  conceivable  purposes.  There  should  be  no 
hesitation  in  voting  the  money  for  this  laudable  pur¬ 
pose.  The  way  to  push  this  road  bill  through  is  to 
write  your  Senator  and  Representative  urging  its 

passage.  Use  a  postage  stamp! 

* 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  had  many  calls 
for  advice  from  people  who  think  of  joining  “colo¬ 
nies”  in  Cuba,  Mexico  or  other  countries.  Most  of 
these  colonies  are  located  somewhere  in  Mexico  and 
the  most  plausible  stories  have  been  told  about  them. 
Many  of  them  have  already  failed,  and  hundreds  of 
Americans  have  returned  home  disgusted  with  the 
country.  What  prompts  a  healthy  man  to  seek  a  new 
and  strange  land?  Can  he  expect  to  succeed  under 
strange  conditions  when  he  has  failed  under  familiar 
ones?  There  is  one  thing  that  immigrants  to  Mexico 
or  anywhere  else  will  do  well  to  remember.  It  was 
stated  in  an  interview  by  Consul  Magill,  of  Tampico: 

Another  point  I  would  Impress  on  all  Americans  who 
go  to  Mexico  to  engage  in  any  line  of  business  or  rail¬ 
road  work,  is  this:  Mexico  belongs  to  the  Mexicans.  The 
laws  were  framed  to  suit  them.  Americans  were  not 
consulted  in  the  matter,  though  our  Constitution  was 
freely  copied.  Therefore,  when  in  Mexico  be  amenable 
to  those  laws;  do  not  criticise  them  openly,  and  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  rights  of  an  American  are  safe-guarded 
in  Mexico  as  well  as  those  of  the  native  born.  If  Ameri¬ 
cans  find  the  Southern  Republic  unsuited  to  their  tastes, 
three  railroads  running  daily  trains,  furnish  ample  facili¬ 
ties  for  returning  home. 

There  is  sense  in  that  advice,  whether  a  man  goes 
to  Mexico  or  over  into  the  next  county.  He  is  likely 
to  criticise  his  neighbors  and  find  fault  with  their 
methods  when  the  chances  are  that  they  know  far 

more  about  what  is  good  for  them  than  he  does. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  most  favorable  results  in 
keeping  fresh  eggs  in  water  glass.  We  had  no  thought 
of  starting  a  “boom”  in  water-glass  eggs,  but  there 
seems  to  be  some  danger  of  it.  People  are  talking  of 
buying  cheap  eggs  in  May,  holding  them  in  the  glass 
and  selling  them  in  December  at  35  cents  or  more. 
One  farmer  writes  that  he  and  his  wife  will  risk  $100 
in  this  business.  Now  some  plain  facts  about  this 
must  be  understood.  The  eggs  must  be  perfectly 
fresh — 24  hours  old  at  the  most.  It  will  be  useless  to 
put  eggs  two  or  three  days  old  into  the  glass.  When 
the  egg  is  taken  out  it  must  be  wiped  clean  at  once, 
for  a  film  of  glass  will  be  formed  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  The  eggs  preserved  in  this  way  are  not  “fresh 
laid”  and  will  “go  off”  rapidly,  so  that  they  should  be 
used  at  once  when  taken  out  of  the  glass.  It  will  not 
do  to  take  them  out  and  hold  them  for  sale  any  length 
of  time.  In  short,  The  R.  N.-Y.  advocates  this  plan 
as  a  household  convenience,  and  not  as  a  business  for 
selling  eggs.  The  water-glass  eggs  will  not  compete 
in  the  market  with  cold-storage  eggs.  If  a  man  were 
to  take  eggs  out  of  the  glass,  pack  them  in  crates  and 
send  them  to  market  as  “fresh  laid”  the  egg  candlers 
would  soon  find  him  out.  These  eggs  would  sell 
whether  the  market  knew  just  what  they  were,  but 
until  they  are  better  known  cold-storage  eggs  will 
outsell  them.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  some  local 
communities  such  eggs  would  sell  for  enough  to  pay 
a  fair  profit  on  their  handling,  but  we  caution  our 
readers  not  to  expect  too  much  from  it.  Our  advice 
is  for  household  use  entirely. 


BREVITIES. 

The  Bordeaux  advocates  are  coming  to  the  front. 

The  hot  air  men  have  their  innings  this  week  on  page 
208. 

What  is  the  best  “condition  powder?’’  The  master’s 
eye. 

If  man  is  constantly  hunting  for  the  evil  people  do  he 
will  rarely  see  the  good  they  put  in  at  times. 

The  first  sign  of  Spring  at  the  Rural  Grounds  was  a 
snowdrop  blooming  outdoors  in  a  sheltered  spot  March  1. 

Strange  that  Iron  Mountain  peach  should  be  so  badly 
damaged  by  frost  as  the  West  Virginia  report,  page  215, 
indicates. 

As  a  defence  for  the  robins  one  of  our  readers  says 
that  last  season  was  so  bad  that  even  the  chickens  had 
less  natural  food,  and  had  to  steal  or  be  fed  extra. 

Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins's  simple  chemistry  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  has  called  out  much  comment.  We  shall  have 
more  of  these  simple  descriptions  of  common  things. 

“You  can’t  have  too  much  about  spraying  to  suit  your 
fruit  growing  readers,”  is  the  report  we  have  from  all 
over.  We  are  planning  to  cover  the  subject  of  spraying 
in  every  detail. 

It  is  now  asserted  that  the  mocking  bird  is  an  inveter¬ 
ate  enemy  to  the  Cotton  boll  weevil,  and  that,  if  pro¬ 
tected,  that  bird  will  soon  prove  the  most  effective  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  pest. 

A  friend  whose  heart  Is  stronger  than  his  spelling 
asks  us  whether  we  do  not  think  the  laborer  is  “worthy 
of  his  higher.”  We  surely  think  so— he  pulls  up  his 
worth  as  he  goes  higher. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


'DOMESTIC.— A.  W.  Machen,  ex-Superintendent  of  the 
Rural  Free  Delivery  Division  of  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment;  Samuel  A.  and  Diller  B.  Groff,  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  George  E.  Lorenz,  of  Toledo,  O.,  were  convicted 
of  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  in  postal  con¬ 
tracts  February  26.  Notice  was  given  that  the  accused 
will  file  a  motion  for  a  new  trial.  .  .  .  The  most  disas¬ 
trous  fire  in  the  history  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  raged  for  10 
hours  February  26.  Before  the  fire  department,  assisted 
by  reinforcements  from  Syracuse  and  Buffalo,  had 
checked  the  flames  they  had  swept  the  retail  clothing 
and  dry  goods  district  for  a  space  of  three  blocks  and 
had  inflicted  a  loss  which  is  estimated  by  insurance  ex¬ 
perts  at  from  four  to  five  million  dollars.  Of  this 
amount,  $750,000  represents  the  loss  on  buildings  and  the 
rest  is  on  stocks  and  office  furnishings.  In  addition, 
about  2,500  persons  were,  for  the  time  being,  thrown  out 
of  employment.  .  .  .  The  last  official  report  to  be 
made  on  the  Iroquois  fire  at  Chicago  was  filed  February 
27  by  City  Custodian  De  Witt  C.  Cregier.  To  him  fell 
the  task  of  sorting  and  listing  the  thousands  of  articles 
found  in  the  theater  after  the  removal  of  the  bodies  and 
caring  for  clothing  and  valuables  of  the  dead.  Mr. 
Cregier  puts  an  estimate  of  $50,000  on  the  value  of  the 
property  restored  to  owners  or  heirs.  More  than  1,600 
packages  were  delivered  to  claimants;  more  than  2,000 
packages  were  given  by  Chief  O’Neil’s  orders  to  the  Sal¬ 
vation  Army,  and  760  packages  are  yet  unclaimed.  Dia¬ 
mond  jewelry  recovered  by  washing  the  refuse  was 
worth  $1,200,  and  $275  in  money  was  found.  .  .  .  The 
steamer  Queen,  from  San  Francisco  to  Port  Townsend, 
Wash.,  took  fire  at  sea  February  27,  during  a  terrible 
storm.  Ten  of  the  crew  lost  their  lives  in  the  effort  to 
save  the  passengers  and  ship.  Three  passengers  were 
burned  to  death  and  one  drowned.  The  vessel,  under 
slow  steam,  arrived  at  Seattle  bringing  all  the  surviv¬ 
ing  and  three  of  the  dead  passengers.  The  survivors 
report  that  when  the  fire  was  at  its  height  all  the  life¬ 
boats  were  launched  and  the  passengers  placed  in  them, 
but  after  the  flames  were  extinguished  they  were  taken 
on  board  the  vessel  again. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  Post  Office  Appropriation 
bill,  prepared  by  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads,  carries  a  total  of  $169,997,588,  or  $1,911,81S 
more  than  the  estimates  of  the  Department,  and  $16,486,- 
039  in  excess  of  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year. 
This  increase  over  the  estimate  is  made  by  reason  of  the 
increased  compensation  allowed  to  the  rural  free  deliv¬ 
ery  carriers.  The  committee  cut  down  the  estimates  on 
other  items  by  $3,255,000,  and  then  added  $5,180,000  to  the 
estimates  for  the  rural  free  delivery  carriers,  making 
the  total  sum  for  those  carriers  $20,180,000.  Their  com¬ 
pensation  is  thus  increased  from  $600  to  $720  a  year.  A 
provision,  however,  directs  that  hereafter  they  be  not 
allowed  to  solicit  business  or  receive  orders  of  any  kind 
from  any  company,  person  or  firm,  and  that  they  shall 
not  carry  merchandise  for  hire  during  their  hours  of  em¬ 
ployment.  To  limit  grafting,  provision  is  made  for  the 
appointment  of  a  bonded  purchasing  agent  for  the  De¬ 
partment.  The  bill  contains  a  provision  to  enable  the 
Postmaster  General  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  for  quarters  for  a  post  office 
in  its  new  station  in  New  York  for  a  term  of  fifty  years, 
the  annual  rental  not  to  exceed  $90,000.  .  .  .  The  House 
passed  the  Naval  Appropriation  bill  February  26  without 
material  amendment.  The  measure  carrlei  $95,000,000  and 
provides  for  the  construction  of  three  large  warships  and 
other  smaller  craft.  A  bitter  discussion  arose  over  an 
attempt  to  amend  the  bill  limiting  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  armor  plate  to  $398  a  ton,  the  bid  of  the  Midvale 
Steel  Company.  ...  A  protocol  will  be  drafted  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  time  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  relative  to  sovereignty  over 


the  Isle  of  Pines.  .  .  .  The  formal  exchange  of  ratifi¬ 
cations  was  made  in  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  February 
26,  and  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
treaty  to  be  in  effect.  Minister  Bunau-Varilla  cabled  his 
resignation  to  the  President  of  Panama.  .  ,  .  The 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
March  1  authorized  a  favorable  report  on  the  resolution 
introduced  by  Representative  Martin  (Rep.,  S.  D.),  di¬ 
recting  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  low  price  of 
cattle  on  the  hoof  and  the  high  price  of  dressed  beef. 
As  originally  drawn  the  resolution  asks  Secretary  Cor- 
telyou  to  make  his  report  to  the  House.  It  was  amend¬ 
ed,  however,  by  the  committee  so  as  to  have  the  report 
made  to  the  President  in  order  that  if  the  result  of  the 
inquiry  warrants  him  in  doing  so  he  may  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  proceed  against  the  beef  trust. 


THE  DAIRY  DISTRICTS  OF  NORTHERN 
NEW  YORK. 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  one  this  Winter  is  the 
snow  and  cold.  Starting  in  at  Camden,  Oneida  Co.,  18 
miles  north  of  Rome,  we  found  four  feet  of  snow  and  a 
temperature  of  32  to  40  degrees  below  zero.  This,  of 
course,  was  exceptionally  cold,  yet  zero  got  to  be  an 
everyday  affair,  and  before  we  reached  the  St.  Lawrence 
we  had  50  degrees  below,  with  some  rumors  of  ambitious 
thermometers  that  went  to  60  below.  Yet  there  was  little 
wind,  and  with  the  clear  dry  air,  we  felt  the  cold  no 
more  than  with  20  degrees  higher  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
I  would  not  give  the  Impression  that  this  is  their  usual 
Winter  temperature.  They  have  the  same  proportionate 
increase  in  cold  that  has  generally  prevailed  this  Win¬ 
ter.  The  snow  varied  from  that  mentioned  to  very  much 
less  as  we  got  nearer  Lake  Ontario.  Yet  with  frequent 
snowfall  we  found  nowhere  less  than  two  feet.  In  most 
places  the  snow  came  about  the  middle  of  November. 
There  is  little  or  no  frost  in  the  ground,  nor  do  they  get, 
as  a  rule,  the  same  deep  freezing  that  occurs  where  there 
is  much  less  snow.  I  have  noticed  that  not  infrequently 
these  fields  are  ready  to  work  in  the  Spring  as  soon  as 
those  150  or  200  miles  to  the  southeast. 

INSTITUTE  ATTENDANCE  AND  INTEREST.— With 
the  cold  and  difficult  traveling  through  the  snow,  one 
would  naturally  expect  very  light  attendance  at  the  in¬ 
stitutes.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  same  and  many  stormy  days 
there  was  only  one  meeting  (and  that  in  a  city),  where 
we  did  not  have  a  houseful.  When  one  considers  that 
100  farmers  means  a  large  representation,  how  much 
more  so  is  it  when  that  number  is  doubled  and  more,  as 
it  was  again  and  again.  We  held  two  weeks  meetings  in 
Jefferson  County  at  points  net  far  distant.  Not  only  did 
the  people  attend  but  they  were  interested.  It  should  be 
self-evident  that  few  will  attend  who  are  not.  A  case 
in  point:  At  one  place,  where  it  was  snowing  and  the 
wind  blew  so  that  the  walk  from  the  hotel  to  the  hall 
was  filled  between  sessions,  wonder  was  expressed  why 
anybody  turned  out  (there  were  125  present),  and  the  re¬ 
ply  was:  “You  only  come  once  a  year  and  we  can't  af¬ 
ford  to  miss  it.”  Why  is  this?  First,  I  believe  because 
in  these  sections  the  Grange  has  been  long  established 
and  is  strong  and  active.  When  in  towns  of  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  people  there  is  a  Grange  hall  costing  from  $2,000  to 
$3,000  It  shows  prosperity,  enterprise  and  interest  in  their 
calling.  Next,  because  the  work  done  by  the  institutes 
in  the  past  has  been  in  the  main  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
commend  itself  to  the  farmer  and  his  family.  This  I  can 
say  without  egotism,  as  I  have  not  attended  or  conducted 
institutes  in  this  sections  In  eight  years. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  AGRICULTURE?— Of  course  this 
is  mainly  a  dairy  country,  yet  that  is  not  their  only 
source  of  revenue.  About  Camden  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  corn  raised  for  canning;  generally  a  profitable  indus¬ 
try,  but  on  account  of  the  two  bad  seasons  it  has  been 
rather  unsatisfactory.  In  parts  of  Jefferson  County 
there  are  many  beans  and  peas  raised  for  the  seed 
houses.  There  we  strike  the  Timothy  hay  belt,  particu¬ 


larly  from  Watertown  west  and  north.  Level  land,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fertile,  somewhat  heavy  in  texture,  but  not 
difficult  to  work,  that  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  Tim¬ 
othy.  The  climate  is  such  that  their  hay  holds  its  leaves 
green,  something  hard  to  obtain  through  most  of  the 
State.  They  get  an  average  of  at  least  one  ton  per  acre, 
and  or.  many  of  the  best-cared-for  farms,  where  the  soil 
has  been  kept  up  by  stock  keeping,  the  yield  is  often  dou¬ 
ble  that  amount.  They  seldom  get  less  than  $10  per  ton, 
often  more;  the  buyer  doing  the  pressing.  When  the 
labor  is  taken  into  account  (no  annual  plowing,  seeding 
or  cultivating),  I  question  whether  there  is  not  more  net 
profit  than  with  some  crops  giving  much  larger  gross 
returns,  but  costing  much  more  to  produce.  With  mod¬ 
ern  tools  on  such  land  hay  can  be  made  very  cheaply. 
The  natural  conditions  have  been  so  good  that  in  most 
cases  they  have  not  practiced  modern  methods  in  seed¬ 
ing  and  fitting  their  land.  When  this  is  done  much  great¬ 
er  yields  may  be  expected.  Many  are  beginning  to  add 
Red-top  to  their  seed,  thus  increasing  the  yield  and 
length  of  time  the  meadow  will  cut  profitable  crops. 
There  is  much  inquiry  as  to  Alfalfa,  and  without  doubt, 
when  the  needs  of  this  plant  are  better  understood  and 
the  soil  becomes  inoculated  with  Alfalfa  bacteria  it  will 
be  a  boon  to  them  as  to  stockkeepers  everywhere.  That 
it  will  do  well  when  established  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  in  nearly  every  locality  one  or  more  fields  are  found 
of  it.  There  are  also  some  apple  orchards,  and  unques¬ 
tionably  there  might  be  more  in  the  higher  lands.  The 
Spy  grows  to  perfection  wherever  found. 

A  MODEL  AGRICULTURAL  TOWN.— I  could  write  a 
whole  article  on  the  town  of  Belleville,  Jefferson  County, 
but  space  forbids.  Suffice  to  say  for  level,  fertile  land 
one  may  travel  far  before  finding  better.  Last  season 
they  matured  the  corn  crop,  the  best  that  1  have  seen 
this  Winter  In  the  State.  Silos  are  on  every  hand.  I 
think  there  are  more  cows  to  the  acre  than  in  any  other 
town  in  the  State.  The  splendid  homes  and  barns  show 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  people.  They  have  also 
been  mindful  of  other  things  in  life  besides  the  almighty 
dollar.  This  is  one  of  the  old  academy  towns,  whose  in¬ 
tellectual  atmosphere  has  pervaded  the  whole  com¬ 
munity;  one  of  the  few  in  which  the  academy  has  not 
been  supplanted  by  the  high  school.  This  has  been  due 
to  its  liberal  endowment.  This  institution  is  the  pride  of 
all  the  citizens.  It  has  one  unique  feature,  a  professor 
of  and  a  class  in  agriculture.  A  prominent  farmer  left 
$10,000  to  endow  such  a  department,  and  it  is  the  more 
noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  while  the  intention  of  the 
donor  was  to  give  this  amount,  no  mention  was  made  of 
it  in  his  will,  but  his  heirs  took  pride  in  carrrying  out 
bis  plans  to  the  letter. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  MILK  BUSINESS— A  gradual 
change  has  been  and  is  taking  place  in  all  this  region  in 
the  milk  business,  particularly  in  sections  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  distance  from  the  railroad.  First  a  change  from 
Summer  to  all  the  year  around  dairying;  second,  to  milk 
shipping,  instead  of  manufacturing  cheese  or  butter.  The 
New  York  Central  Railroad  is  running  a  milk  train  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  400  miles  from  New  York  City. 
The  price  paid  at  the  shipping  stations  along  the  line  is 
usually  just  enough  more  than  it  would  bring  if  manu¬ 
factured  to  give  it  to  the  stations,  although  often  this  is 
no  more  than  the  cash  value  of  the  skim-milk.  With  the 
growing  demand  for  the  milk  in  the  cities,  the  difficulty 
in  making  cheese  in  the  Winter,  the  fact  that  except 
with  the  richest  milk  it  will  not  ordinarily  bring  as  much 
at  that  season  made  into  butter  as  it  is  worth  as  crude 
milk,  makes  it  apparent  that  before  the  milk  train  the 
creamery  and  cheese  factory  must  go.  I  believe  this  will 
not  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  farmers,  except  as  it 
provides  a  good  market  for  Winter  milk.  With  the  by¬ 
product  off  the  farms  it  means  fewer  calves  raised,  thus 
compelling  the  purchase  of  cows  where  they  were  former¬ 
ly  raised;  less  swine  kept,  and  less  manure  made.  Then, 
too,  with  the  home  market  gone,  there  is  no  place  to  put 
the  milk  at  a  time  of  surplus.  Then  the  seller  must  take 
the  shipper’s  price.  There  is  a  disposition  at  present  not 
to  take  prices  offered  £pr  the  season  by  the  milk  ship¬ 
pers.  I  believe  from  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  the 
locality  is  wise  that  “hangs  on”  to  its  local  manufactory. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


POTATO  DIGGER 


Plow  and  Pulverizer 


Patent 
Allowed  and 
Others 
Applied for. 


F  ARMFRV  we  *iave  just  one  request  to  make  of  you,  namely,  that  you  write  us  or  the  editor  of  your  paper,  giving 
■  Mniflfcllwj  either  one  your  reasons  why  it  will  not  pay  you  to  give  this  machine  a  trial.  REMEMBER,  the  editor  of 
your  own  paper  fully  believes  that  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  give  this  machine  a  trial.  What  do  you  take  the  paper  for,  any¬ 
way,  if  not  to  keep  you  posted  on  any  subject  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  you?  Thousands  of  you  have  said  many  times  that  you 
wished  someone  would  produce  a  first-class  two  horse  potato  digger,  but  we  have  three  machines  in  one — a  plow,  pulverizer  and 

digger.  Also  keep  in  mind  we  are  paying  out  our  good 
money  just  to  let  you  farmers  know  we  have  what  we 
believe  will  pay  you  to  use.  Now,  don’t  be  among  the 
number  to  say,  “No  Good”,  before  you  have  tested  it  in 
your  own  field.  All  we  or  your  editor  asks  is  for  every 
farmer  who  uses  a  plow  and  harrow  and  needs  a  first- 
class  digger  is  to  give  us  your  name  and  address. 

Messrs.  D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  Bonnerton,  North  Carolina,  July  8,  1903. 
York,  Pennsylvania. 

Enclosed  you  will  ilrul  ray  check  which  is  to  pay  for  the  digger  shipped 
to  Mr.  J.  F.  Cowell,  Bayboro,  N.  C.  He  tells  me  that  he  is  very  much  pleased 
with  the  digger  and  that  those  who  saw  his  work  were  well  pleased,  and  that 
he  was  sure  lie  could  sell  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  this  coming  spring,  and 
that  h»  would  want  another  for  his  fall  crop.  Mr.  Cowell  says  that  he  saved 
3c  per  bbl.  on  his  crop,  which  would  pay  for  the  digger  ulone. 

Yours  truly,  W.  H.  Whitley. 

East  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Sept.  25,  1903. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  York,  Pennsylvania, 

Dear  Sirs:— Last  night  we  had  a  heavy  shower  and  this 
morning  the  ground  is  wet.  Notwithstanding  this,  wo 
got  the  digger  from  the  depot  at  0 :00  o’clock  and  now  at 
10:30  we  have  it  in  the  held  testing  it.and  herewith  is  the 
result— my  check  to  pay  for  it.  and  two  more  sold,  which 
please  ship  at  once.  If  I  could  have  had  an  idea  of  what 
,  was  coming  with  this  last  proposition  1  could  have  sold  at  least  a 
dozen.  Re  sure  and  save  this  territory  for  mo  for  another  year,  for  the 
digger  now  is  right  and  we  can  get  tlie  trade. 

Yours  truly,  J.  F.  Chandler. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  January  4,  1904. 

D.  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  York,  Pennsylvania, 

Gentlemen:— We  had  some  trouble  with  the  diggers,  owing  to  excessive 
rains  and  had  conditions  of  the  soil,  but  where  the  ground  was  at  all  favorable 
the  work  was  just  perfect.  We  are  anticipating  a  line  trade  for  1901.  Weenclose 
our  check  for  *75.00to  balance  the  account.  We  will  work  the  trade  this  coming 
season  and  will  have  the  trade  on  potato  diggers  in  this  territory.  We  will 
want  Linn  County.  Yours  truly,  J.  W.  Emerson  &  Co. 

Johnstown,  Penna..  October  8th,  1903. 
1).  Y.  Hallock  &  Sons,  York,  Pennsylvania, 

Gentlemen:— Enclosed  llnd  check  for  bill  of  September  10.  leas  freight,  $72.89. 
Please  ship  one  Gilt  Edge  Digger  to 

L.  A.  MEYER,  liooversville,  Penna. 

Via.  Somerset  &  Camb.  Rranch 


We  will  guarantee  our  two  great  agitating  forks  to  run  clear  in  any  soil  and  to  place  the  potatoes  on  top. 

Q  D  ET  |  A  I  The  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  have  the  exclusive  right  to  man- 

ufacture  our  Hallock  Flat  Tooth  Weeder  for  the  Eastern  and  Southern  terri¬ 
tory.  '1  he  Janesville  Machine  Co.,  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  have  the  same  rights  for  the  Western  territory. 

Our  friends  will  therefore  have  no  dilliculty  in  securing  this  well  known  and  valuable  machine.  The 
patents  have  been  fully  sustained  by  five  different  Circuit  Courts. 

wai}*  a  9°°d,active, responsible,  energetic  Agent  in  every  section  of  the  country  to  handle  the 
■deal  .  First  machine  in  each  locality  sold  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  We  protect  our  agents. 

The  wise  man  will  surely  act  quickly  for  territory  on  this  machino  will  be  eagerly  sought  for. 

Write  for  circulars  and  testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  our  Digger.  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &  SONS,  Box  800,  YORK,  PA. 

If  you  will  give  us  your  name  and  address  we  will  send  you  an  elegent  32-page  catalogue — a  treatise  on  Potato  and  Corn  Culture. 


Please  ship  the  above  at  once. 

You  might,  providing  you  can  ship  at  once,  send  mo  one  “Success’’  Jr., and 
one  “Gilt  Edge”  Digger.  1  am  sorry  now  I  did  not  get  three  of  each  sent  to  me 
two  weeks  ago.  1  could  have  sold  them  had  I  had  them  hero  in  the  North  part 
Of  Somerset  and  tile  South  of  Cambria  Counties. 

1  have  worked  up  quite  a  trade  on  the  Digger  and  will  want  25  or  35  next  year. 

A.  F.  Stutsman. 

These  testimonials  came  from  the  turn-over  principle  with  a  solid 
mold-board.  We  will  Guarantee  our  pulverizing  mold-board  to  over¬ 
come  every  objection  found  in  the  solid  moid-board. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  during  week  ending 
March  4,  1904: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export, 
$1.08;  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  Inspection, 
51.10%.  Corn.  63.  Oats,  57.  Rye,  State,  80. 
Barley,  58068. 

GRASS  SE7EDS.— Clover,  medium  red,  100 
lbs.,  514.50;  Red-top,  100  lbs.,  515;  Timothy, 
100  lbs.,  56.50. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.8503.20.  Pea, 
51.7502.20;  Red  kidney,  52.9003.25;  White 
kidney,  53;  Yellow  eye,  52.60. 

FEED.— Retail  prices,  Spring  bran,  5240 
27;  middlings,  527030. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  90;  No. 
2,  80085;  No.  3,  65070;  clover,  mixed,  60070. 
clover,  50060;  marsh,  50060.  Straw,  rye, 
$101.15. 

MTLK.—  New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  In  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTE  R.— Creamerv.  15026%.  State 
dairy,  14022;  Western  factory,  12015%: 
renovated,  12018%;  packing  stock,  12015. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  20028;  lower 
grades,  16019. 

CHEESE. — Full  cream,  9012;  skims,  307. 

DRTED  FRUTTS— Apples,  evaporated. 
■107;  sun-dried,  3%06;  ebons,  100  lbs.,  52.250 
2  55:  cores  and  skins.  $1.2501.60;  raspberries, 
?90?3;  huckleberries,  13%014;  blackberries, 
505%. 

FRFSTT  FRUTTS.—  Annies,  choice,  bbl., 
*°5O04:  under  grades,  $1.2502;  cranberries, 
bbl.,  $509;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  15035. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS—  Asnaragus. 
doz  bunches,  $306;  he^ts.  100  hunches,  $40 
5:  cucumbers,  doz..  37051.37;  lettuce,  doz. 
10060;  mint,  doz.  bunches,  25065;  mush¬ 
rooms.  lb,  10035:  radishes.  100  hunches, 
$1.5002.50:  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  30065;  to¬ 
matoes,  Tb,  10020. 

VEGETA  BTjES. — Potatoes,  good  to  oh., 
bbl.,  $2.7506.50.  Sweets,  yellow.  $1.5004: 
carrots,  bbl.,  $1.5002.25;  celery,  doz  .  10075: 
cabbage.  Danish  seed,  ton,  $25055;  domestic 
seed,  $20035:  onions,  bbl.,  vellow.  $2,500 
3.50;  red,  $2.5003. 50:  white.  $2.50  05.50:  spin 
ach,  bbl.,  5307;  squash,  Hubbard,  $202.50; 
turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.,  $1.5001.62. 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS.— V  e  a  1 
calves,  good  to  prime.  10011%;  buttermilks. 
507.  Pork,  light,  7%07%:  medium,  6%07% 
Lambs,  “hothouse,”  head,  $408. 

LTVE  POULTRY:— Chickens,  lb.,  12; 
fowls,  13%;  roosters,  8%;  turkeys,  15. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys.  12018; 
chickens,  12020;  fowls,  10013;  squabs,  doz.. 
$2.5003.25. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  given  are 
for  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $46048.  Dried 
blood,  12  to  13  per  cent  ammonia,  $50056 
Concentrated  tankage,  $16020.  Ground  bonp 
$22027.  Acid  phosphate.  $11015.  Muriate 
of  potash.  $38048.  Sulphate  of  potash,  $44 
060.  Kainit,  $11013.  Copper  sulphate,  per 
pound  in  barrel  lots,  6%  cents.  Sulphur 
flour,  ner  pound  in  barrel  lots.  2%  cents 
Sulphide  of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur),  in 
cans  of  50  lbs.,  per  lb.,  14  cents. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  $4.3005.40:  calves. 
$40  8  75.  Sheep,  $3@4;  lambs,  $6.2507.  Hogs, 
$5.5006.05. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Steers,  $505.25:  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  $2.7504;  calves.  $5.5007.75. 
Sheep,  $304.85;  lambs,  $506.60.  Hogs,  $5.55 
05.75. 

CHICAGO.— Steers.  $3.5006.75;  calves.  $30 
6.75.  Sheep,  $3,500)4.25;  lambs,  $406.75.  Hogs, 
$50)6.60.  _ 


M A RKET  N  E  W  S 


HARD  TIMES  have  been  after  the  army 
of  fruit  peddlers  who  sell  from  outdoor 
stands  or  carts  on  the  streets  in  this  city. 
For  nearly  three  months  Winter  has  been 
holding  on  with  the  tightest  sort  of  grip, 
much  of  the  time  so  severe  that  apples 
and  similar  fruits  could  not  be  safely  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  open  air.  If  the  conditions 
under  which  these  Greek  and  Italian 
fruit  peddlers  live  here  are  better  than  in 
their  native  countries,  it  is  hard  to  im¬ 
agine  what  their  surroundings  must  be 
Half  frozen,  ill  fed  and  crowded  into  filthy 
dens,  where  they  could  not  keep  reason¬ 
ably  clean  if  they  had  a  disposition  to  do 
so,  they  are  not  so  well  situated  as  the 
cattle  on  the  average  farm.  This  shutting 
off  of  street  business  has  made  a  decided 
difference  in  fruit  store  trade.  Dealers  say 
that  there  is  no  noticeable  increase  in  theij 
trade  in  high-grade  fruit,  but  that  tlv 
cheaper  apples,  bananas,  etc.,  go  quickly. 
Fruit  that  previously  they  could  scarcely 
sell  to  regular  customers  is  now  taken 
bv  those  who  usually  buy  on  the  streets 
Varieties  of  apples  now  seen  mostly  arc 
Spy,  Baldwin,  Spitzenburg  and  Newtown 

BUTTER, — A  reader  in  Illinois  asks: 

"What  is  the  cause  of  the  low  price  oi 
butter  this  Winter?  Is  the  market  over 
stocked  with  cold  storage  butter  of  such 
good  quality  that  it  outsells  and  sets  the 
price  for  fresh  creamery?  Our  creamery 
butter  netted  only  20%  cents  per  pound  this 
month  in  Chicago — not  much  inducement 
for  Winted  dairying.  We  tried  one  of  the 
best  firms  in  Philadelphia,  and  got  a  net 
price  of  one  cent  less  per  pound  than  for 
butter  shipped  the  same  day  to  Chicago.’ 

The  increased  space  in  cold  houses  and 
the  constant  improvement  in  storage  meth¬ 
ods  are  sure  to  work  toward  equalizing 
the  Summer  and  Winter  prices  of  butter. 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  there 
will  never  be  such  a  wide  range  of  yearly 
prices  as  formerly,  but  unless  some  new 
complication  comes  up  the  differences  are 
sure  to  decrease.  Some  kinds  of  butter 
are  not  suitable  for  storage  and  must  be 
disposed  of  soon  after  production.  Others 
can  be  held  six  to  nine  months  or  longer 
with  safety.  If  the  price  offered  runs  low 
during  parts  of  the  Summer  the  dealer  puts 
the  butter  away  until  he  can  sell  at  a 
profit.  Thus,  at  a  time  of  expensive  and 
slack  production,  when  the  maker  of  fresh 
goods  might  expect  an  advanced  price  he 
finds  a  line  of  butter,  satisfactory  to  hi: 
trade,  coming  from  storage,  and  under¬ 
bidding  him.  Another  reason  is  the  re¬ 
duced  cost  of  producing  butter  on  a  large 
scale.  Improved  machinery,  greater  skill 
in  handling  the  product  from  start  to 


finish,  and  other  reductions  in  expense  that 
come  from  carefully  organized  methods  in 
business  of  large  magnitude,  have  made  ii 
possible  to  lower  the  cost  so  that  the 
butter  can  actually  be  sold  profitably  for 
less  money  than  where  made  in  small  hit- 
and-miss  lots.  Perhaps  by  careful  figuring 
this  correspondent  may  find  that  this  20V: 
cent  butter  has  not  cost  as  much  propor¬ 
tionately  as  when  he  got  a  higher  price 
formerly.  There  may  be  other  reasons  for 
the  low  price  referred  to,  but  these  two 
alone  are  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  This 
seems  a  rather  hard  outlook  for  the  smaller 
producers.  Business  on  a  large  scale  can 
be  done  on  a  smaller  margin.  Feed  can 
be  bought  cheaper  and  care  per  cow  does 
not  cost  so  much.  The  small  maker  must 
figure  very  closely  to  get  most  milk  from 
his  cows  and  most  profit  from  the  milk 

w.  w.  H. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  . 

Several  very  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked, 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  sale  at  far¬ 
mer  s  prices.  From  a  year  to  18  months  old.  Selected 
from  bestdamsin  herd  of  over  forty  head.  All  sired 
by  Dora  Delvol's  Count.  No.  23,757,  or  Corona  Spofford 
l’ietertje,  No.  30.160.  Extended  pedigree  furnished. 
Inquire  1*.  »  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or 
MCLENNAN  BKOS.  STOCK  FABM, 

Dki.t,  McCi.ueu,  Manager, 
li.  F.  D.,  Ischua,  Cattaraugus  Co..  N.  Y. 

MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM,  k 

AYRSHIRES.— Choice  slock  of  the  best  Breeding  foi 
shIc  Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  soli  iP  t. 
F.  II.  COOKINGHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N  Y 

Q  nrnrtnrnrl  Sable  and  White  Scotch  Collie  Pups, 
ncglblcl  Cl!  Males,  $8.00.  Females,  $5.00. 

MRS.  HUGH  B1UNTON,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


C1IK81IIKE  PIGS,  $5.  Yearling  Boar.  R.  C.  B. 
Leghorn  Cockerels.  Sara  A.  Little, Clyde.  N.Y.,  R.F.D. 


Oldest  Commission 


House  in  New,  York 
Est.1838.  Butter, chee»« 


eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruit* 
#  K  WOODW  ARD  302  Greenwich  Street.  New  York 


DRESSED  LAMBS 


Calves,  lloi  house  Products, Fruits, Vegetables 
Top  prices  for  choice  goods.  Write  us  what  you 
have  to  sell. 


ARCHDEACON  &  GO.. 


100  Murray  Street 
New  York 


Bi-Pedal  Sickle 
and  Tool  Grinder 

Geared  like  a  bicycle,  fitted  with 
famous  Carborundum  wheel  grinds 
20  times  as  fast  as  sand  stone.  For 
Sickles,  Edge  Tools,  Saw  Gumming, 
Polishing.  Farmers*  Special  Offer, 
10  Days  Free  Trial.  Price  98.50. 
Return i  f  not  satisfactory .  Agents  Wanted. 

K.  Luther  Bros.  Co., 

22  Penn  Si.,  N.  Milwaukee  Wi*. 


TRACELESS 

HARNESS. 

No  whiffletrees— no  traces.  Fine  for  farm  work.  Has  no 
equal  for  use  in  orchard,  vineyard,  garden,  luml>ering,  etc. 
Easier  on  team.  Write  us  now.  Catalogfree.  Agents  wanted. 

B .  r ,  BAKER  CO.,  223  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hill.,  N.  V. 


Mark  the  Grave 

of  your  departed. 

Headstones  $4  up 
Monuments  $11  up 

Blue  or  White  Marble 
nicely  lettered.  Instructions 
for  setting.  8ave  agent’s 
commission.  Send  lor  Catalogue. 

W.  J.  MOORE, 

41* Third  8t.  Sterling,  III. 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


$53.00  TO  CALIFORNIA ,  OREGON 
AND  WASHINGTON. 

Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
Western  Line.  Daily  from  Chicago,  March 
1  to  April  30.  Correspondingly  low  rates 
from  all  points.  Pullman  tourist  sleeping 
cars  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Portland  daily.  Double  berth 
rate  from  Chicago  only  $7.00.  Daily  and 
personally  conducted  excursions.  Three 
fast  trains  daily  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
only  double  track  railway  to  the  Missouri 
River.  All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this 
route.  For  full  information,  time  sched¬ 
ules.  maps  and  book  on  California  write 
to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry,  Chicago. 


NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD'S  NEW 
TOURIST  SLEEPING  CARS. 

If  you  expect  to  take  advantage  of  the 
low  colonist  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
write  R.  D.  Payne,  General  Agent,  291  Main 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone, 
D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
for  particulars  regarding  their  splendid 
tourist  sleeping  cars.  They  afford  a  com¬ 
fortable  journey  at  a  very  low  cost. 


CASH 

FOR  YOUR 

FARM 


WILLIAM 


OR  ANY  REAL  ESTATE. 

No  matter  where  located.  Send 
description  and  lowest  cash  price. 
I  succeed  by  giving  personal  at¬ 
tention.  Interesting  and  valuable 
particulars  FREE,  Write  to¬ 
day.  Hank  references. 

T.  BROWN,  120  Brown  Law  BMd’g,  Lancaster,  Fa. 


C«UA  D^SnI  Dill*  Instead  of  using  Metal 
Ofllw  lUlnl  DIIIS  Rooting, which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  nse 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt  *  . 
Ready  Boofinrf 
already  sur¬ 
faced  with  gravel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 
ASPHALT  REAM  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  free 

82  Pine  8t.,  New  York.  samples. 


Hay  Shippers 

can  save  money  by  reading  the 

Hay  and  Grain  Reporter 

every  week.  It  gives  a  complete 
account  of  conditions  at  all  the 
principal  shipping  points,  with  cur¬ 
rent  prices  and  the  gist  of  the 
week's  news  in  the  trade. 

Price  .$ 1.00  a  Year. 

Special  Trial  Rate-  25  cents  for 
four  months. 

HAY  AND  GRAIN  REPORTER, 

602  Rialto  Building,  Chicago. 


01IN0  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service.experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  book¬ 
let.  J.  P.  Railway  lastitate,  ladlanaoolls  lad. 


‘POSITION  WANT10D— Superintendent  amine... 

gardener,  by  a  capable  man  in  all  departments 
Long  and  satisfactory  references  from  large  places: 
ige, 45;  married.  Address  Box  323.  Mt.  Kisco,N.  Y. 


AT  T  E  N  T I O  NTSSMS: 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


liADPfi  P,  ADDII  |—  First-class  Managers  and  Gar- 
lYlftniHl  00  flrniL  I  deners.  No  charges  to  em¬ 
ployers.  Men’s  records  carefully  investigated  before 
recommendation.  The  Science  Agency,  Durham,  N.H 


ZENOLEUM  AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  wish  to  secure  good,  live  stockmen  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  sale  of  Zenoleum.  To  those  wtio 
can  show  plenty  of  good  business  for  famous  Zeno¬ 
leum  Dip  ami  Disinfectant,  we  will  offer  a  proposition 
that  is  sure  to  be  interesting  and  profitable.  Address 
for  particulars  at  once 

ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  CO., 

IOO  Bates  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  Young  Orange  Grove  in  South  Fla. 

10  acres,  7%  of  which  Is  cleared  and  planted  in 
selected  varieties  of  Grape  Fruit  and  Oranges.  Lo¬ 
cated  directly  on  Orange  River,  famous  for  its  line 
bearing  orange  groves.  Titles  perfect.  Call  on  or 
write  to  Wm.  Gomra,  who  has  charge  of  the  property. 
This  is  a  line  chance  for  anyone  who  wants  a  Grove. 

WM.  GOMM,  Fort  Myers,  Fla 


Stock  Farm 

BARGAIN. 

We  have  for  sale  a  380  acre  farm  in  central 
Ohio  of  very  productive  soil,  thoroughly  tile 
drained,  good  location.  Near  county  seat. 
Good  2  story  frame  house,  10  rooms,  tenant 
house  6  rooms,  8  barns,  smallest  30x60,  stock 
scales,  stock  water  in  nearly  all  fields. 

Price  Only  $23,  OOO. 

Write  for  price  book  of  other  good  farm  bargains. 
We  have  hundreds  of  them  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

BELL  BROS.  &  STEVENSON,  Dept.  F,  Mary»vlllo,Q. 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  flua 

write  'J. O.S. HANSON,  mich: 


ON  EVERY  SHEEP 
YOU  SHEAR  WITH 
PRICE  ONLY 


SAVE  20  GENTS  PER  SHEEP 

Stewart’s  Improved  1904 
Sheep  Shearing  Machine  v|rj75 

The  day  of  the  old-fashioned  hand  Rhears  is  past.  No  owner  of  I  U 

10  sheep  or  more  can  afford  to  shear  by  hand,  even  though  the  |  WNN 
work  be  done  for  nothing.  Don’t  butcher  your  sheep.  Shear 
with  machines  and  get  one  pound  of  wool  extra  per  head.  It  will  more  than 
WfSTj cover  the  cost  of  shearing.  Send  today  for  valuable  book,  “  Hints  on  Slicur- 
)L  ing.”  It  is  free  and  will  save  you  money.  _ 


CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  143  La  Salle  Ave.  CHICAGO. 


The  Perfect  Stable  Floor 

B.  GROSCHE  &  CO.,  108  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


is  not  made  of  slippery,  cold  cement 
but  of  plank— antiseptic,  water  ,  rut- 
aud  rot-proof  by  treatment  with  , 


S.  P.  F.  Carbolineum. 


FARQUHAR  KEYSTONE 
CORN  PLANTER 

Plants  com,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  without  cracking  a  grain  or 
missing  a  hill.  Will  work  wherever  a  plow  will  run.  I  )rops 
seed  in  drills,  or  in  hills  at  any  distance.  Distributes  any 
kind  of  fertilizer  in  any  quantity  desired,  with  absolute 
safety  from  injury  to  seed.  Strong  steel  frame  gives  light¬ 
ness  and  durability.  Write  for  new  1904  catalogue  describ¬ 
ing  tins  and  other  farm  Implements  and  machinery. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Ono-IIorBO  Corn.  Itcan 
utid  Garden  Seeder. 
I>rops  iu  hills »nd  drills  12 
acres  a  day.  pertillier  extra 


$28  75 


Calu¬ 
met 

check 
row 

planter  with  automatic  reel 
and  80  rods  wire. 


two  section  steel  land 
roller.  7  ft.  3  section, 
$17.50.  8ft.  $18.75.  Light 
running  .strongest, l>est. 

PLOWS. 

»|.96 

V I  and 
up. 


for  this 
sickle 
grinder;  grinds  heel  and 
point  a  t  same  time. 
Grinds  6  ft.  sickle  in  10 
min  With  1  stone  for 
sickles,  $2.78.  With  2 
stones  for  grinding  all 
kinds  of  tools ,  $3.10. 


$1.25 


for  our  Genuine 
Otis  Crank 
Seeder. 

Sows  wheat,  oata, 
Kraea  seed.  etc.  Re¬ 
tails  at  $3.00;  our 
price  only  $1.26. 


CUT  THIS  AD  OUT 


for  40 
ft. 

Hay 
Car¬ 
rier 
outfit. 

One 
car¬ 
rier,  1 
fork, 

13  raf¬ 
ter  Irons  and  hooks.  180  ft. 
rope,  5  floor  hooks,  3  pulleys. 
Wood,  steel  and  cable  track 
outfits  any  lengths, 
and  send  it  to  ns  and  we  will  mail  you  our  Agri¬ 
cultural  and  Farm  Machinery  Catalogue  FREE. 


For  this  12-1G  all  steel 
disc  harrow.  Frame  Is 
made  of  best  angle  steel. 
Axle  of  cold  rolled  pol¬ 
ished  steel.  Discs  highest 
grade  tempered  steel. 
Spring  seat.  Draft  is  di¬ 
rect  from  axle.  Guaran¬ 
teed  i  n  every  way. 


for  this  Gem 
Garden  Drill 
W  ith  1 1  toolscomplete$8.50 
20  for W ol  ver i ne 
Garden  Cultivator. 
We  have  com  plete  1  i  ne  gar¬ 
den  tools.  Seed  Drill  s05o  up 


Steel  lever  harrow;  c  uts 
10  ft;  GO  teeth;  two  sec¬ 
tions  . 


.10 


S  t  e  o  I  Cultivator, 

plain,  with  shovels, 
spreads  to  38 inches. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO, 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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RHEUMATISM 


'  Cured 
Through  the  Feet 

External  remedy  so  successful  that 
the  makers  send  it  FREE  ON 
APPROVAL  to  anybody. 

TRY  IT. 

If  100,000  men  and  women,  suffering 
with  every  kind  of  rheumatism,  acute  or 
chronic,  have  been  cured  by  a  harmless 
draft  on  the  foot,  isn’t  it  worth  a  trial? 

Send  your  name  to  the  Magic  Foot 
Draft  Co.  They  have  so  much  confidence 
in  the  merit  of  the  drafts  that  they  send 
them  to  every  sufferer  in  the  world  they 
can  hear  of — without  a  cent  in  advance. 
You  pay  One  Dollar  when  satisfied  with 
the  benefit  you  receive — otherwise  you 
pay  nothing— you  decide. 


The  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of 
the  feet  because  the  entire  circulatory 
and  nervous  systems  are  most  easily 
reached  through  the  extremely  sensitive 
skin  at  this  point;  but  they  cure  rheu¬ 
matism  in  every  part  of  the  body,  to  stay 
cured,  by  drawing  the  acid'  poisons  out 
of  the  blood  through  the  foot  pores. 
Write  to-day  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft 
Co..W.N.  12  Oliver  Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich., 
for  a  pair  of  Drafts  free  on  approval  and 
valuable  free  booklet  on  rheumatism. 


/ 


Rheumatism 


Vlhro  Discs  cure  Rheumatism.  They  are  applied  ex¬ 
ternally  ami  draw  out  the  Kheuinatlc  poison  as  If  by 
magic.  This  new  remedy  Is  different  from  all  others, 
and  cures  every  form  of  this  painful  disease  quickly, 
thoroughly,  and  to  stay  cured  Don't  take  my  word  for 
It.  hut  test  It  yourself  without  cost.  Send  me  your 
name  and  address  and  I  will  send  you  a  complete  treat¬ 
ment  a  full  dollar’s  worth  of  these  wonderful  Discs— 
and  won’t  ask  you  to  pay  for  It  now  or  In  the  future.  X 
will  also  send  you  an  elegant  Illustrated  Book  that 
i  ells  all  about  Rheumatism  and  how  Vlhro  Discs  cure 
It.  All  this  costs  you  nothing.  Don’t  send  any  money 
noteven  a  stamp— but  send  me  your  name  TODAY. 
Prof.  S.  M.  WATSON,  3 7, 'Battle  Creek, Mich. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  4 
Bosohert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  8t.,  Syracuse, N.  V 


FREE  TRIAL 


_ _ the  BEERY  SIT 

even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  ugly  horsf 
Cures  kicKers,  shyers,  runaways  e>.< 

FOUR  bits  m  one  TEN  days  1  Rl- 

PROF  ,J  BFfBV  w  e  - 


NO  MOKE  BLIND  IIOKSES.— Jfor  SpeclUo  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BAURY  CO..  Town.  Oit.v.  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


HOOD  RUBBERS 

/IhoodX 

TRADE  (rubber  comm^y]  MARK) 

V  BOSTON  y  ' 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST 

SF  you  C/WA/OT  GET  THESE  /?UB- 
0E/fS  E0OM  TOGA?  PFME/f-H'/f/TE  US 


HICHEST  STANDARD 
OP  QUALITY 
FOR  MORE  THAN 
HALF  A  CENTURY. 


\OWE 


uWt  IJL  yfU-OW  _ 

A  J.TOWfR  CaM5T0N.MA5i.UJA. 
TOWR  CANADIAN  (aLIMITED.TORONTO.CAN 
MtDDTttUAIte DEALERS  EVERYWHERE, 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

Once  more  we  wish  to  remind  you 
that  a  copy  of  the  special  number  of 
last  week  will  be  sent  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts  to  new  subscribers  as  they 
come  in.  To  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  we 
will  send  it  10  weeks  for  10  cents,  and 
include  this  number.  If  you  have  not 
sent  one  name  of  a  neighbor  yet,  now 
is  the  time  to  do  it. 

For  the  month  of  February  we  had 
the  largest  subscription  returns  of 
which  we  have  any  records  for  this 
month.  The  increase  over  last  year  was 
65  per  cent,  and  last  February  was  21 
per  cent  of  an  increase  over  the  year 
previous.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the 
steady  growth  of  the  paper.  \ 

In  March,  1903,  Lewis  E.  Benedict, Lutherville,  Md., 
sold  a  New  York  State  farmer  a  registered  transfer¬ 
red  heifer  calf  for  $10.  He  has  never  sent  the  registry 
certillcate,  and  the  calf  Is  not  registered  on  the  books 
of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  Mr.  Benedict 
neglects  to  reply  to  letters  about  It,  and  reports  say 
he  has  no  real  estate  equity. 

Bast  week  reference  was  made  inad- 
ver  tently  to  the  catalogue  of  Babcock  & 
Nash,  Bridgman,  Mich.  By  examina¬ 
tion  of  our  reference  records  we  find 
that  these  people  are  not  considered  re¬ 
sponsible.  Reports  say  they  do  not  pay 
their  bills,  and  accounts  against  them 
are  not  collectible.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  remittance  in  advance  for 
goods  is  hardly  advisable. 

Reports  come  to  us  that  the  Farmers’ 
Marketing  Company,  West  Seneca,  N. 
Y.,  have  agents  out  through  New  York 
State  selling  stock  to  farmers.  Old 
readers  will  remember  that  this  com¬ 
pany  was  recently  organized  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  take  over  the  stock 
of  the  American  Farm  Company  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  is  reported  that  they 
are  now  canvassing  In  Montgomery  and 
Fulton  counties,  and  that  they  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  branch  at  Fort  Plain,  where 
the  farmers  have  subscribed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20,000,  and  erected  a 
cheap  building.  It  will  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
Ohio  has  brought  suit  to  prevent  their 
doing  business  in  that  State  on  alleged 
fraudulent  grounds.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  company  are  under  indict¬ 
ment  by  the  Grand  Jury  in  Ford 
County,  Ill.,  on  complaints  made  and 
evidence  produced  by  the  farmers  of 
that  county.  The  plant  they  establish¬ 
ed  at  Linesville,  Pa.,  was  sold  out  by 
(he  sheriff,  and  we  understand  the  place 
at  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  is  closed.  They 
have  instituted  suits  for  alleged  libel 
against  papers  and  individuals  In  New 
York,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  possibly  in 
other  States,  but  none  of  them  has  been 
followed  up  to  trial,  and  a  farmer  in 
Otsego  County  who  has  refused  to  pay 
for  the  stock  subscribed  for  on  alleged 
fraudulent  grounds  had  a  decision  from 
the  Supreme  Court  ordering  the  trial  to 
be  held  if  at  all  in  Otsego  County.  The 
suit  has  never  been  pushed.  Ulster 
County  farmers  refused  to  pay,  and  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  collect.  In 
all  cases  where  a  branch  is  organized  it 
is  alleged  that  farmers  put  up  from 
$15,000  to  $20,000,  for  which  a  building 
costing  $1,200  to  $1,500  is  erected.  Be¬ 
fore  investing  in  any  cooperative  com¬ 
pany  or  other  enterprise  it  will  pay  to 
make  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
company  selling  the  stock,  and  a  law¬ 
yer’s  fee  is  usually  a  good  investment. 
Before  you  agree  to  put  up  any  money 
just  go  yourself  and  investigate  any 
branch  that  has  been  in  operation  for 
a  year  or  more,  or  write  J.  M.  Sheets. 
Attorney  General,  Columbus,  O. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Griffith  &  Turner,  Seedsmen,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  state  that  their  warehouse 
and  store  were  outside  of  the  burned  dis¬ 
trict  and  that  their  stock  of  carefully  se¬ 
lected  seeds  and  supplies  for  the  Spring 
trade  Is  in  perfect  condition.  Send  for 
their  catalogue. 

The  smoke  house  is  often  a  source  of 
worriment,  vexation  and  expense.  A 
method  now  employed  to  smoke  meats  is 
to  use  Krauser’s  liquid  extract  of  smoke. 
It  is  applied  to  the  meat  with  a  brush  or 
sponge.  Write  for  information  to  E. 
Krauser  &  Brother,  Milton,  Pa. 

“Moore  Bros..  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. :  We  have  not  had  a  case  of 
milk  fever  since  we  began  using  your  Gen¬ 
eral  Cow  Drink  in  June,  1898.  Very  truly 
yours.  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.’’  Enough  said. 

On  December  31,  1903,  there  was  made 
from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  the  largest  individ¬ 
ual  shipment  ever  made  from  that  city 
and  the  largest  shipment  of  manure 
spreaders  ever  made  in  the  w'orld.  It  was 
a  trainload  of  40  cars,  1,800  feet  long,  of 
Success  spreaders,  the  new  machine  of  the 
Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Syracuse. 
The  Success  spreader  Is  a  distinct  improve¬ 
ment  in  several  particulars  on  the  cele¬ 
brated  Kemp  spreader  manufactured  by 
the  same  company.  The  shipment  marks 
the  limit  of  capacity  of  the  enlarged  Kemp 
&  Burpee  factories  for  15  days.  The  signal 
appreciation  of  the  new  Success  spreader 
wherever  Its  advantages  are  known,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  another  shipment 
of  like  character  to  other  western  points 
Is  to  be  made  shortly. 


FORTUNE  TELLING 

Does  not  take  into  consideration  the  one 
essential  to  woman’s  happiness  —  wom¬ 
anly  health.  There  is  many  a  woman 
whose  future  seems  absolutely  unclouded 
who  is  marked  by  her  own  condition  for 
future  disappointment  and  distress. 

The  woman  who 
neglects  her  health 
is  neglecting  the 
ver\  foundation  of 
all  good  fortune. 

For  without  health 
love  loses  its  lustre 
and  gold  is  but 
dross. 

Womanly  health 
may  he  retained  or 
regained  by  the 
use  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion.  It  establishes 
regularity,  dries 
the  drains  which 
weaken  women, 
heals  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  ulcera¬ 
tion  and  cures 
female  weakness. 

It  makes  weak 
women  strong, 
sick  women  well. 

Dr.  Pierce  offers  $500  reward  for  women 
who  cannot  be  cured  of  the  above  dis¬ 
eases.  His  "Prescription”  has  been  so 
successful  in  curing  thousands  of  cases 
in  the  past  third  of  a  century  that  he 
makes  this  remarkable  offer  to  show  his 
confidence. 

"  I  have  taken  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Pierce's  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription,”  writes  Miss  M.  Fyfe,  of  Orillia, 
Simcoe  Co.,  Ontario,  "and  two  bottles  of  the 
‘  Pleasant  Pellets  ’  as  you  advised  for  congestion 
of  uterus,  ovaries,  and  weakness,  and  can  safely 
say  that  your  medicine  has  been  the  means  of 
restoring  me  to  good  health  again,  which  I  had 
not  had  for  over  three  years,  until  taking  your 
medicine.  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
and  prompt  attention  to  mvletter  asking  advice.” 

"Favorite  Prescription”  has  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  thousands  of  women  to  its  com¬ 
plete  cure  of  womanly  diseases. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  clear  the 
complexion  and  sweeten  the  breath. 


DOG  POWERS 


BEST.  CHEAPEST 

HARDER  MFC.  CO., 
Ccblesk ill .  N.  Y 


,Your  Hens  Will  Lay 

•'  twice  as  well  if  you  use  a 

Mann’s  5&”i  Bone  Gutter 

Ten  daja  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance. 
Catalogue  free. 

F.W.  Mann  &  Co., Box  15  IHIfor<l,I?7a»v 


Pure  Air  BROODER 

Raises  every  healthy  chick.  Unlike  I 
all  others.  Perfectly  ventilated.  | 
Always  clean.  Send  at  once  for  our  Free  Poultry  Book^ 

hiimphrpy  Topo  Street  Factory.  JOLIET,  ILLINOIS. 


100  as  HATCHES 

Our  new  catalogue  contains  hundreds  of  them  obtained 
by  BUCKEYE  INOUBATOIi  users  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  •>  Send  for  a  copy  and  read  the  proof.  It  iB  free. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Box  28,  Sprlngflcld,  O. 


R  GUARANTEE 

Goes  with  the  old  w  Original 
Prairie  State  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  uses  them  exclusively. 
Have  won  382  llrst  prizes.  Our 
free  catalog  interests  poultry 
raisers.  Send  for  it. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO... 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


Tou 


Buy  A  Certainty 

When  You  Buy  a  Cyphers  Incubator. 


1  Guaranteed  to  hatch  more  chicks  and 
better  chicks  than  any  other  make, 
for  your  money  back.  Adopted  and 
endorsed  by  So  Government  Ex|>eri- 
«ment  Stations.  Used  by  more  suc¬ 
cessful  poultrymen  than  all  other 
.  makes  combined.  Complete  catalog  free  .f 
^you  name  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office. 
CIPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III.  Now  York,  N.Y.  Boston,  Mams. 


STRICTLY 

^AUTOMATIC 

THROUGHOUT 


$  I  0.80  For 
I  A  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfooi  In  construction  and 
lotion.  14  ate  hen  every  fertile 
egf.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  M.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Incubator  Book 

The  Best  That  Was  Ever  Written. 


.  If  you  wish  to  buy  an  incubator  wisely, 
read  this  book.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who, 
has  spent  22  years  in  perfecting  an  ideal  in¬ 
cubator.  It  tells  of  the  mistakes  he  made 
and  that  others  are  making— and  how  to 
avoid  them.  It  tells  you  his  experience 
with  all  sorts  of  incubators — the  good  points 
and  the  weaknesses  of  all.  It  tells  you  how 
he  has  perfected  the  Racine  Incubator-  in 
22  years — until  it  includes  all  the  good 
points  that  any  mau  has  discovered.  The 
book  is  interesting — fascinating  and  you 
will  know  which  incubator  you  want  when 
you  read  it — the  book  is  free.  Write  for  it. 
Warehouses:  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  ar.d  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Address, 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racin«,  W 


Just  Plain  Sense 


It  doesn't  require  any  great  wisdom 
or  knowledge  to  get  on  in  the  world- 
just  plain,  sense. 

THAT’S  why  the  most  prosperous  and 
successful  farmers  in  the  country, 
for  the  most  part,  are  using  our  wheels 
or  our  wagons.  That’s  why  more  of  our 

Electric 

Steel  Wheels 

and 

Electric 

Handy  Wagons 

are  sold  every  year  than  of  any  two  other 
makes — just  plain  sense. 

They  are  made  right.  They  save 
labor  and  repair  bills.  They  pay  for 
themselves  and  they  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  If  you  don’t  know  about  them,  you 
ought — they’re  a  mighty  good  thing  to 
have  about  the  farm. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  “plain 
sense”  for  you  to  investi¬ 
gate?  We’ll  send  you  our 
book  free— no  obligations 
to  buy.  Write  to-day. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
Box  88.  Quincy,  111. 

We’ll  sell  yon  either  the  wheels 
or  the  whole  wayon. 


for  our  really  wonderful, 
solid,  Indiana  white  oak,  low 
=>  A  wood  wagon  wheels.  You  may 
mn-  wreck  the  gear  or  ruin  the 
horse,  but  you  can’t  overload  the 

Goshen  Low 
Wa^on  Wheels 

Compactly  built,  of  wedge-shaped  sections 
(butt  cuts  only)  of  the  toughest  wood  that 
grows— Indiana  white  oak— riveted  and 
bolted  together,  the  whole  protected  by 
broad  steel  tires,  nothing  could  be  stronger 
or  tougher.  No  road  too  bad  for  them. 

They  Fit  Any  Gear 

i  Tires  need  no  resetting.  Wide  tires  never 
cut  through.  They  carry  no  mud  or  sand. 
Easy  on  the  horse  -easy  on  the  man.  Sena 
for  special  circular.  It’s  free. 

The  Iltckox,  Mull  &  Hill  Co. 
248  Superior  St. 

Toledo.  Ohio 


JONES 

ADDRESS  BOX  NO.  143  BINGHAMTON  N.  Y. 
DO  IT  NOW  OH  BK  SOURY.  THAT’S  ALL. 

SCALES 


TO  It  A I S  E  WATER 

From  Spring  and  Branches  we  have  the  cheapest 
and  best  way.  STANDARD  HYDRAULIC  PUMl* 
CO..  Roanoke,  Va. 


WIRE  $1.40 2s 

SMOOTH  GALVANIZED  WIRE 
put  up  100  lbs.  to  a  bale,  gauges  from 
11  to  14  inclusive.  Lengths  running  up 
to  200  ft.  Per  100  lbs.  $1.40.  Fence 
Staples,  all  sizes,  per  100  lbs..  12.00. 
Wire  Nulls,  assorted  In  a  keg,  pet 
100  lbs.  $1  70.  Barbed  Wire,  per 
100 lbs.  $2.60.  Poultry  Netting.  Field  Fence,  etc..  at 
low  prices.  Ask  for  free  catalogue  No.  on 

mercliandiseofall  kinds  from  Sheriffs  and  Deceiver”  sales 
tilUAUO  IIOLSK  1VKKCK1M1  CO.,  Both  A.  Iron  Sis.  t  hlcxe. 


50,000  AMERICANS 

Were  welcomed  to 


during  past  Year 


They  are  settled  and  settling 
on  the  Grain  and  Grazing 
Lands  there,  and  are  healthy, 
prosperous  and  satisfied. 

Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  speaking 
of  Canada,  recently  said:  “A 
new  star  has  risen  upon  the 
horizon,  and  it  is  toward  it  that 
every  immigrant  who  leaves 
the  land  of  his  ancestors  to 
come  and  seek  a  home  for 
himself  now  turns  his  gaze”— 

There  is 

Room  for  Millions. 

FKKK  Ilomeateadi  to  every 
head  of  a.  family.  Schools, 
Churches.  Hallways.  Mar¬ 
kets,  Climate— everything  to 
be  desired. 

For  a  descriptive  Atlas  and 
other  information,  apply  to 
Supeiintendent  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada;  or  authorized 
Canadian  Government  Agent— 


W,  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can, 
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[  Woman  and  Home  | 


From  Day  to  Day. 

ONE’S  OWN  FOLKS. 

Smoothed  and  folded  and  laid  away 
Garments  too  choice  for  every  day; 
Lavender-scented  and  nicely  pressed, 

In  darkened  drawer  or  massive  chest; 
Garments  too  fine  for  the  daily  soil, 

Dust’s  defilement  and  stain  of  toil; 
Broadcloth,  ladies’  cloth,  satin,  mull, 
Fashioned  and  furbelowed,  beautiful! 
Garments  too  fair  for  tired  eyes 
To  welcome  at  night  with  pleased  surprise. 
When  nothing  especial  care  evokes, 

And  there's  nobody  in  but  one’s  own  folks. 

Studied,  molded  and  laid  away 
Manners  too  fine  for  every  day! 

The  graceful  bow  and  the  gentle  touch 
That  cost  so  little,  and  mean  so  much; 

The  smile  that  charms  like  the  rare  per¬ 
fume 

Of  a  rose-jar  hid  in  a  shadowy  room; 

The  song  from  the  twilight  nook  apart 
That  finds  its  way  to  a  burdened  heart; 
The  yielding  of  self,  and  selfish  ends, 
Reserved  for  the  plaudits  of  transient 
friends; 

This— this— the  cruel  sneer  provokes, 
“Anything  goes  with  one’s  own  folks!’’ 

Straightened,  folded  and  laid  away 
Raiment  we  should  wear  every  day! 

The  rare,  white  vestments  with  broidered 
bands, 

For  the  daily  “laying  on  of  hands.” 
Friends,  give  heed.  Let  us  keep  not  back, 
So  brief,  uncertain,  our  bivouac 
On  the  narrow  plain  ’twixt  sea  and  sea. 
Love’s  daily,  hourly  ministry. 

As  we  take  from  His  hand  our  daily  bread 
Let  us  see  to  it  well  that  “our  own”  are 
fed. 

O  for  sunbeam  and  heart-beam  and  smile 
to  coax 

The  rose  into  blossom  for  one’s  own  folks! 

—Youth’s  Companion. 

* 

Maple  sugar  cookies  are  now  in  sea¬ 
son.  Cream  together  one  cupful  of 


4605  UliTs  Box  Plaited  Suspender 
Costume,  6  to  12  years 


and  wrapped  around  a  wooden  roller 
while  damp,  then  beaten  with  sticks  by 
either  one  or  two  women.  This  labor¬ 
ious  operation  is  said  to  produce  a  beau¬ 
tiful  gloss.  As  the  people  dress  almost 
exclusively  in  white,  laundry  work  is  a 
considerable  item  in  the  Korean  house¬ 
hold. 

• 

One  good  housekeeper  tells  us  that 
when  her  lace  curtains  become  badly 
worn,  or  if  an  unsightly  rent  appears 
she  darns  them  with  a  hot  iron.  Select¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  net  cut  from  some  dis¬ 
carded  curtain,  she  dips  it  in  starch 
water,  presses  it  flat  over  the  hole,  and 
when  nearly  dry  irons  it  in  place.  Of 
course  such  a  patch  does  not  bear  wash¬ 
ing,  but  it  will  stay  in  place  until  th? 
curtain  comes  down  for  laundering 
again,  and  is  not  conspicuous. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Many  gored,  much  flared  walking 
skirts  are  greatly  in  vogue.  This  one 
is  adapted  to  all  the  season’s  suitings 
but  is  shown  in  mercerized  linen  stitch¬ 
ed  and  held  by  pearl  buttons.  The  gores 
are  shaped  to  be  narrow  over  the  hips 
and  to  widen  below  the  knees  and  those 
of  the  front,  sides  and  back  are  lapped 
over  on  to  the  intervening  ones  and 
stitched  to  give  the  panel  effect.  On  the 
panels  are  applied  the  trimming  straps. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  nine  gores  and  the 
fullness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  inverted 
pleats  that  meet  at  the  center  and  can 
either  be  stitched  or  pressed  flat  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  upper  edge  can  be  finished 
with  a  belt  or  cut  on  dip  outline  and 
under-faced  or  bound  as  preferred.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  seven  yards  27  inches 
wide,  four  yards  44  inches  wide  or  3% 
yards  52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No. 


4644  Nine  Gored  Walking  Skir. 
with  Panel  Effect,  22  to  30  waist. 


sugar  and  one  cupful  of  grated  maple  4644  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28 
sugar  with  a  cupful  of  butter;  add  two  and  30-inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
well-beaten  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cents  from  this  office. 

water,  and  flour  enough  to  roll  out.  Do  ~ -  ■  -  ■  - 

not  make  too  stiff.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

* 


Suspender  frocks  make  one  of  the 
latest  novelties  for  little  girls.  This 
one  is  made  with  a  box-pleated  guimpe 
of  white  lawn,  while  the  dress  itself  is 
of  rose-colored  cashmere,  stitched  with 
silk.  The  suspenders,  which  make  the 
essential  characteristic,  are  childish  in 
effect  and  also  serve  to  keep  the  skirt 
in  place.  The  dress  consists  of  the 
guimpe,  skirt  and  suspenders.  The 
guimpe  is  laid  in  box  pleats  that  are 
stitched  at  each  edge  and  is  closed  in¬ 
visibly  beneath  the  one  at  center  back. 
The  sleeves  are  pleated  above  the  el¬ 
bows,  but  soft  and  full  below.  The 
skirt  is  straight  and  laid  in  box  pleats 
whose  edges  meet  at  the  belt  and  flare 
apart  slightly  as  they  approach  the 
lower  edge.  The  suspenders  are  made 
in  two  sections  each,  the  back  ones  cut 
in  points  that  overlap  the  front,  and  are 
attached  to  the  belt  by  means  of  but¬ 
tons.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (10  years)  is  4f£ 
yards  21  inches  wide,  3%  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  1%  yard  36  inches  wide  for 
guimpe.  The  pattern  No.  4605  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


The  Providential  Cultivator. 

“This  will  be  my  last  year  in  the 
shop,”  said  Mr.  Littlefield.  Grandma 
Littlefield  and  Mrs.  Littlefield  smiled  in¬ 
dulgently;  May  and  Tom  Littlefield 
laughed,  and  even  the  baby  giggled  at 
this  ancient  family  joke. 

“Really,  I  mean  it,”  said  Mr.  Little¬ 
field  earnestly,  but  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye. 

“Yes,  you  have  meant  it  every  year 
for  15  years,  isn’t  it?”  said  his  wife. 

“Well,  everything  comes  to  an  end  at 
last,  and  we  really  must  get  out  of  the 
city.  Think  how  nice  it  would  be  if  we 
were  living  on  a  farm  now.  Here  it  is 
the  first  of  March,  and  we  would  begin 
to  think  of  the  early  work  and  see  signs 
of  Spring.” 

A  wistful  look  came  into  Grandma 
Littlefield’s  eyes.  “I  think  as  one  gets 
older  there  comes  a  longing  to  get  back 
to  the  soil,”  she  said.  “The  happiest 
time  of  my  life  was  when  I  lived  on  a 
farm.” 

“I  think  of  it  more  on  the  children’s 
account,”  said  Mrs.  Littlefield.  “I  don’t 
imagine  I  should  like  it  very  well  my¬ 
self,  but  I  don’t  think  the  city  is  any 
place  to  bring  up  children.  See  how 
white  Baby  looks.  She  can’t  get  outdoor 
air  enough  here.” 

“And  it  would  be  better  for  May,  too,” 
remarked  Tom.  “She’d  have  something 
to  occupy  her  mind  besides  dressing  and 
beaus.” 

May  flushed  angrily.  “I  don’t  know 
as  I  need  the  country  any  more  than 
you  do,  Tom  Littlefield.  Anyway,  I 
don’t  loaf  around  on  street  corners  and 
try  to  learn  to  smoke  cigarettes  on  the 
sly.” 

“There,  children,  don’t  quarrel,”  said 
Mrs.  Littlefield.  Tom  and  May  glared 
at  each  other  ferociously,  but  said  no 
more,  and  the  rest  of  the  meal  was 
eaten  in  silence. 

It  was  two  or  three  days  later  that 
upon  coming  into  the  dining-room  after 
his  day’s  work  was  done  Mr.  Littlefield 
looked  about  him  in  surprise.  “Why, 
what  have  you  done  here,  Mary?”  he 
said.  “Where  is  the  lounge?” 

“I  put  it  in  the  hall  for  a  change,” 


B'ETWEEN-seasons  hats  now  fill  the 
milliners’  windows,  and  anyone  who 
thought  she  could  buy  Winter  headgear 
as  late  as  February  has  been  wofully 
disappointed.  Combinations  of  braid 
and  muslin  are  much  worn;  plenty  of 
straws  are  offered,  but  they  are  not  yet 
worn  at  the  North.  Turbans  and  con¬ 
tinentals  are  favorite  styles,  supplant¬ 
ing  the  scoop  brims  of  early  Winter. 
Some  trimmed  sailors  are  shown,  and 
it  is  said  that  this  useful  shape  will  see 
a  revival  of  popularity. 

* 

Among  all  the  varying  claims  brought 
out  by  the  war  in  the  East  our  especial 
sympathy  is  reserved  for  the  Korean 
housekeepers.  Their  homes  are  not 
elaborate,  but  they  have  no  labor- 
saving  appliances  of  any  kind.  They 
are  not  obliged  to  make  pie  or  crullers, 
but  they  have  to  hull  their  daily  rice 
with  a  heavy  wood  or  stone  pestle,  and 
although  shirt  waists  are  to  them  un¬ 
known,  they  have  to  wash  their  clothes 
in  the  streams  and  iron  them  with 
sticks.  The  clothes  are  ripped  apart 


ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

Saves  Health 

The  use  of  Royal  Baking  Powder  is 
essential  to  the  healthfulness  of  the 
family  food. 

Yeast  ferments  the  food. 

Alum  baking  powders  are  injurious. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  saves  health. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


THAT 
RUN'^SIDE 


There’s  nothing  that  will  give  such 
speedy  relief  and  cure  and  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  the  side  and 
restore  energy  as  an 

AUcoe&s 

POROUS  PLASTER 

A  pain  in  the  right  side ,  however,  is 
often  caused  by  thickening  of  the 
bile  which  may  lead  to  gall  stones. 
The  best  treatment  is  to  wear  an. 
Allcock's  Tlaster  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  until  cured.  You’ll  be 
surprised  to  find  how  soon  you  are 
relieved. 

REMEMBER — Allcock's  Plasters  are 
without  question  the  most  successful  ex¬ 
ternal  remedy  in  the  world  to-day,  and 
the  safest,  for  they  contain  no  bella¬ 
donna,  opium  or  any  poison  whatever. 


COUGHS , 

Sore  Throat, 
Hoarseness,  Bronchitis, 
Effectively  Relieved. 


Fac-Simile 
Signature  of 


S.f  /  ./*  on  every 

box. 
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The  renaissance  of  bicycling  brings  with  it  # 
one  of  the  finest  mechanical  devices  invented  • 
since  the  beginning  of  this  industry.  The 


!  TWO-SPEED  GEAR 

I  CHAINLESS 

$ 
i 


BICYCLE 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 


®  Enables  the  rider,  by  a  slight  pressure  of  foot  • 
•  on  pedal,  to  change  from  high  to  low  gear  for  • 
9  hill  climbing  and  difficult  roads.  • 


•  £  S V> . />;•,'•/<  ■  .•  «\r ,* Vjo i li»„  .«.•;>.*].  y. vV - 

p'Alirii'A ; V YL A 

POPE  MFC. CO. 

Eastern  Department,  Hartford,  Conn. 

“  Columbia  ”  “  Crawford  " 

“Cleveland"  “Tribune" 
“  Fay  Juveniles  " 

Western  Department,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“  Crescent  "  “  Imperial " 

“  Rambler  "  “  Monarch  " 

“  Crescent  Juveniles" 

Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers'  stores,  or  any 
one  Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 
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said  his  wife.  Her  manner  was  a  little 
constrained,  and  Mr.  Littlefield  looked 
at  her  perplexedly. 

“It  leaves  a  pretty  bare  looking  place 
there,”  he  said. 

“I  may  put  something  else  there  be¬ 
fore  long,”  she  returned. 

While  they  were  all  at  supper  a  ring 
came  at  the  front  door.  Mrs.  Littlefield 
started  nervously,  and  the  color  came 
into  her  face.  ‘‘I  will  go,”  she  said,  ris¬ 
ing  quickly  from  the  table.  They  heard 
her  open  the  door  and  then  say:  “Yes, 

- Yes,  bring  it  right  in  this  way.” 

Then  in  a  moment  there  was  a  peculiar 
sound  in  the  front  hall.  The  door  open¬ 
ed  and  Mrs.  Littlefield  entered,  ushering 
in  a  man  who  was  wheeling  a  one-horse 
cultivator.  “You  can  set  it  right  there,” 
she  said,  indicating  the  space  left  va¬ 
cant  by  the  lounge.  The  man  followed 
her  directions,  then  cast  a  quick  glance 
at  the  group  around  the  table  and  left 
the  room,  grinning  broadly. 

Mrs.  Littlefield  faced  her  family.  She 
stood  up  very  straight  and  determined. 
The  others  looked  from  the  cultivator 
to  her,  in  speechless  amazement.  Mr. 
Littlefield  was  the  first  to  speak.  “Ip 
Heaven’s  name,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  that  thing?” 

“Where’d  you  get  it,  Ma?”  asked  Tom. 

“Have  you  taken  leave  of  your 
senses?”  questioned  Grandma  Littlefield 
doubtfully. 

“You  are  not  going  to  leave  it  there, 
are  you?”  asked  May.  “What  will  folks 
think?” 

Mrs.  Littlefield  waited  for  each  one  to 
speak,  even  giving  the  baby  a  chance  to 
make  remarks  if  she  felt  so  inclined; 
then  she  made  her  replies,  looking  at 
each  questioner  in  turn. 

“I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  with 
it,  Thomas,”  she  said,  “but  I  expect  you 
to  use  it  on  our  farm  this  Summer.  I 
bought  it  at  the  auction  rooms  down 
town  this  afternoon.  I  got  it  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  a  third  of  what  it  would 
cost  new,  and  you  see  it  has  not  been 
used  enough  to  hurt  it  any. 

“No,  Mother,  I  haven’t  taken  leave  of 
my  senses.” 

“Yes.  May,  it  is  going  to  stay  there 
till  we  move.” 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Littlefield,  “as  long 
as  we  have  a  cultivator  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  to  get  a  farm  next.”  Mrs. 
Littlefield  smiled  a  very  peculiar  smile. 
All  during  supper  there  was  animated 
conversation  about  agricultural  mat¬ 
ters.  As  they  arose  from  the  table  Mr. 
Littlefield  said:  “I  guess  I’ll  run  down 
to  Ainsworth’s  this  evening  and  see 
what  he  has  in  the  way  of  small  farms. 
We  want  to  begin  to  look  around.” 

“I  wouldn’t  go  to-night,”  said  his 
wife.  “I  want  to  talk  with  you  some 
more,  after  the  dishes  are  done.”  Mr. 
Littlefield  looked  surprised,  but  settled 
down  to  reading  the  real  estate  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  evening  paper.  Later 
on  the  family  gathered  in  the  sitting 
room,  all  except  the  baby,  who  had  been 
put  to  bed. 

“I  didn’t  tell  you  the  whole  story  of 
my  afternoon’s  work,”  Mrs.  Littlefield 
began.  “Grandma  can  tell  you  that  I 
went  away  as  soon  as  possible  after 
dinner.  I  started  out  intending  to  make 
some  calls  and  do  a  few  errands,  but 
when  I  came  to  Mr.  Arnold’s  auction 
rooms  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  go  in.  It  was  providential,  I  do  be¬ 
lieve,  for  I  got  there  just  in  time  to  bid 
in  this  cultivator.  I  gave  directions 
about  its  being  sent  home,  and  then  I 
came  out.  I  was  delighted  with  my  pur¬ 
chase,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  taken  the  first 
step  toward  our  farm.  I  did  not  realize 
that  I  was  going  to  take  another  long 
one  before  night.  At  the  door  of  the 
auction  rooms  I  met  Cousin  Joe.  You 
know  he  is  an  auction  fiend,  like  my- 
seld.  He  stopped  and  spoke.  ‘Don’t  ever 
go  to  auctions,  Cousin,’  he  said. 

“  ‘Why  not?’  I  asked. 

“  ‘I’ve  got  cured  forever,’  he  answered. 
‘I  went  to  one  last  week  and  like  a  fool 
I  bid  in  a  white  elephant.’ 

“  ‘Tell  me  about  it,’  I  said. 

“  ‘Well,  it  was  out  in  the  country.  An 
o]d  farm,  household  furniture,  stock, 
tools,  everything.  I  picked  up  some  nice 
bits  of  china  and  then  in  an  evil  mo¬ 
ment  I  made  a  bid  on  the  place,  and — 
got  it.  It  seems  the  house  is  haunted,  or 
something,  and  isn’t  very  desirable  any¬ 
way,  and  nobody  wanted  it  much.  So 
there  I  am.  I  got  it  at  a  ridiculously  low 
figure,  to  be  sure,  but  what  am  I  to  do 
with  it?’ 

“  ‘Sell  it  to  me/  I  said. 

“He  started  at  me  a  moment  in  blank 
amazement,  then  he  looked  at  his  watch. 
‘Come  along  quick,  then,  and  we’ll  go 
and  look  at  it/  he  said.  ‘There’s  just 
time  to  catch  the  train/ 

“The  town  was  out  20  miles,  and  the 
farm  a  mile  from  the  station.  We  were 
fortunate  in  getting  a  ride  going  out, 
and  we  walked  back. 

“When  we  got  to  the  city  again  it  was 
half-past  three.  It  happened  that  I  had 
my  bank-book  with  me,  and  a  little 
money  I  was  going  to  deposit  I  hur¬ 


ried  to  the  bank  and  drew  out  enough 
money  to  pay  for  the  farm.  The  little 
legacy  that  Uncle  Nathan  left  me,  you 
know.  It  didn’t  take  quite  all  of  it. 
Then  I  met  Cousin  Joe  at  his  lawyer’s 
and  we  had  the  deed  made  out  and  all 
the  business  settled. 

“Don’t  you  think  I  did  a  good  after¬ 
noon’s  work? — getting  a  cultivator,  and 
then  buying  a  farm?  You  see  if  I  hadn’t 
bought  the  cultivator  I  should  not  have 
seen  Joe,  and  we  should  have  been  farm¬ 
less.  And  now,  Thomas,  this  really  is 
your  last  year  in  the  shop.” 

Mrs.  Littlefield  ceased  speaking,  as  if 
she  had  told  everything. 

“But,  Mother,”  said  Tom,  after  a  little 
pause,  “you  haven’t  told  us  a  thing 
about  the  farm.” 

“Why,  so  I  haven’t,”  she  returned, 
with  a  demure  look.  “Would  you  really 
like  to  know  about  it?” 

“Of  course  we  would!”  the  answer 
came  in  chorus. 

“Well,  there  is  not  a  great  amount  of 
land,  but  enough  to  keep  a  horse  and 
cow  and  some  hens.  We  can  have  a  big 
garden,  and  raise  a  few  vegetables  for 
the  market,  if  we  want  to.  There  is  a 
wood  lot,  which  will  furnish  us  with 
fuel.  I  don’t  just  know  how  we  will  get 
a  living;  we  will  have  to  study  that  up. 
But  it  won’t  cost  us  much  for  dress,  and 
we  can  live  for  a  year  or  two  on  what 
we  have  saved  up,  so  I  don’t  worry 
about  our  getting  along. 

“The  house  is  old-fashioned  and 
weather-beaten,  but  it  is  very  pleasant 
inside.  We  shall  have  to  do  some  paint¬ 
ing  and  papering,  and  then  I  think  we 
can  get  along  very  nicely  there.  It  is  a 
very  picturesque  place,  with  some  big 
elms  around  it.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Littlefield  sat  up  long 
after  the  rest  of  the  family  had  gone  to 
bed. 

“Do  you  think  I  did  wrong,  Thomas?” 
she  asked  a  little  anxiously.  “I  was 
afraid  if  I  consulted  you  first  that  we 
would  think  we  could  not  afford  to  make 
the  change  yet.  I  think  the  children 
ought  to  get  away  from  the  city,  and  I 
know  Grandma  longs  for  the  country. 
So  I  decided  to  be  rash,  for  once  in  my 
life,  but  I  was  a  little  scared  after  it  was 
all  over.” 

“You  did  just  right,  Mary,”  said  Mr. 
Littlefield  heartily.  “We  never  should 
have  had  a  farm  in  this  world  if  you  had 
not  taken  affairs  into  your  hands  this 
way.  Do  you  see  the  clock?  We  have 
talked  till  nearly  midnight,  and  I  think 
we  had  better  let  the  rest  go  till  to¬ 
morrow.” 

As  they  went  through  the  dining-room 
Mr.  Littlefield  paused  and  grasped  the 
handles  of  the  cultivator,  and  looked 
down  at  it  thoughtfully. 

“I  suppose  before  another  year  I  shall 
be  better  acquainted  with  this  providen¬ 
tial  cultivator,”  he  said. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  ovei 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-0 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee  N  o 
grain  coffee  compares  with  't  it 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocer*  everywhere:  15c.  and  25c  par 


Banner  Lye 

IS  NOT 


Old  =  style  Lye 


Ci Banner  Lye  is  as  different  from  ordin¬ 
ary  lye  as  the  patented  safety  package  is 
from  every  other  lye-can.  The  package  is 
easily  opened,  you  can  use  as  little  or  as 
much  as  you  want  —  no  waste  or  danger 
of  any  sort. 

□  Banner  Lye  is  the  greatest  cleaning 
help  in  the  world  for  kitchen,  dairy, 
milk-room,  milk-pans— everything.  It  is 
odorless  and  colorless. 

Makes  pure  soap 

— 10  pounds  of  hard  soap  or  20  gallons 
of  soft  soap  —  without  trouble  or  boiling 
or  large  kettles,  and  with  no  more  ex¬ 
pense  than  the  10  cents  Banner  Lye 
costs  at  your  grocer’s. 

Write  for  book  "Uses  of  Banner  Lye,"  and  give  us 
your  grocer's  name,  should  he  not  have  It. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works  Philadelphia  USA 


Ayers 


Cherry  Pectoral .  Coughs,  colds,  croup, 
bronchitis,  asthma, weak  lungs.  iowtu^eL 


RUB  ON 


‘PainkUW 

and  the  Rheumatism’*  gone. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organise  an  exchange  in  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. . 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 
p.  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


WATCH  and  CHAIN  POPP 

FOBADArSWORK  L  1\LL 


Write  at  once,  and  we  will  mail  you, 
postpaid,  our  premium  list  with  20 
packages  of  BLUINE  to  sell  for  ten 
cents  each.  Send  us  the  money  you 
get  for  the  BLUINE,  and  we  will 
forward  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm  FREE. 

BLUINE  MFGo  CO., 


Concord  Junction,  Mass.  808  Mill  Street.  The  old  reliable  firm 
who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  valuable  premiums. 


Stitched 

with  Silk. 


SEND  NO  MONEY  WITH  ORDER. 

We  havs  advertised  In  The  Rural  New  Yorker  many  years,  and  have  found  their  sub¬ 
scribers  among  our  very  best  customers,  and  to  be  conscientious  and  responsible.  We 
are  therefore  going  to  make  to  the  subscribers  of  this  paper  one  of  the  most  liberal  proposi¬ 
tions  ever  made,  which  isas  follows:  This  offerwlll  not  bemado  again.  Order  now. 

kin  unuev  cut  this  ad  out  and  send  It  to  us.  State  number  of  inches  around 
HU  ItlURkl  the  body  at  chest,  close  up  under  arms,  over  vest,  also  number 
around  body  at  waist  just  above  the  hips,  number  of  inches  around  body  at 
largest  part,  also  length  of  pants  leg  inside  seam,  from  tight  in  crotch  to  heel, 
we  will  send  you  by  express  this  rnrr  When  it  arrives  at  your  ex  press  of- 
handsome  black  or  dark  blue  suit  illCC  flee  examine  it  carefully,  try  It  on, 
and  if  you  And  it  exactly  as  represented  by  us,  strictly  all  wool,  made  in  the 
latest  style,  and  cut  for  season  of  1904.  to  be  a  better  fitting  suit,  better  made, 
more  serviceable,  more  stylish,  and  better  in  every  way  than  any  suit  you 
can  buy  of  any  other  house  in  Chicago,  or  in  fact  from  anywhere  else, 
or  of  your  local  dealer  at  home  at  less  than  *14.00  to  $16.00,  Pay  the  ex¬ 
press  agent  ourspeclal  price  of  $5.95.  If  the  suit  does  not  proveto  lie 
exactly  what  you  want,  satisfacto  yinevory  way,  equal  to  suits  that 
sell  everywhere at*14.00  to  $16.00,  then  ship  it  back  to  us  and  wo  will 
pay  the  express  charges  both  ways.  Understand,  we  do  not  ask  you  to 
send  ns  one  single  cent  with  the  order.  All  that  Is  necessary  to  do  Is  to 
•end  us  this  ad,  give  us  your  full  measurement  as  Indicated  above,  and 
say  whether  you  want  a  black  or  blue  suit,  and  we  will  ship  you  this  hand¬ 
some  suit  at  once.  Do  not  be  afraid  you  cannot  take  your  own  measure.  Do 
Hot  be  afraid  the  suit  will  not  fit  you.  Take  your  measure  carefully  and  the  suit 
■will  surely  lit  you  perfectly.  If  it  does  not  fit  perfectly,  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  in 
every  way,  and  the  biggest  bargain  you  have  ever  seen,  and  equal  to  suits  that  re¬ 
tail  every  where  from  $14.00  to  $15.00  you  need  not  pay  one  cent  or  take  It  from  the 
express  office,  hut  you  may  send  it  back  to  us,  we’ll  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

Our  15  Days  Trial  Proposition. 

Wear  this  handsome  suit  15  full  days.  In  the  meantime "  compare  It  with 
suits  your  friends  have  bought  at  home  or  elsewhere,  and  if  you  do  not  find 
our  suit  superior  in  quality,  style  and  tailoring,  and  general  makeup,  and  if 
it  is  not  worth  more  than  your  friends  have  paid  for  suits  at  *14.00  to  *16.00, 
returnitto  us  and  we  will  refundyou  your  money,  and  pay  all  express  charges  so 
you  won’t  be  out  one  single  cent.  Order  today  and  wear  a  $18.00  suit  at  $5.95. 
TUIC  UAUnenUt  CIIIT  ■»  mado  °l  alln®  quality  all  wool  cheviot,  black 
I  nio  nunuoumc  OUII  ordarkblue.  Say  what  color  you  want  when 
ordering.  The  coat  is  made  in  the  semi-military  fashion,  round  cut  sack,  like  illus¬ 
tration;  has  broad  padded  shoulders,  giving  the  shoulders  a  broad  dressy  effect; 
has  double  interlined  canvas  self-sustaining  front,  is  neatly  lined  with  strong  farm¬ 
ers  satin,  has  four  outside  and  one  inside  pocket,  vest  is  single  breasted,  made  in 
the  best  of  manner  with  notched  collar,  nicely  lined.  The  trousers  are  made  full 
medium  wide,  cut  over  the  latest  pattern.  This  is  a  suit  that  keeps  its  shape,  and 
will  give  the  wearer  the  very  best  service.  We  use  in  this  suit  better  linings, 
trimmings,  interlinings,  stiffening  and  finish,  than  any  other  maker.  Wo  employ 
none  but  the  very  best  of  cutters  and  fitters,  and  we  guarantee  to  give  you  a  more 
stylish,  a  better  made  suit  every  way,  shape  and  manner,  than  you  can  buy  any¬ 
where  else  without  paying  from  *14.00  to  *16.00. 

nilD  CDCPIAI  DDIPC  nc  (C  OC  Barely  covers  the  cost  of  the  cloth 
UUn  OrCUIAL  rnlut  UP  93i99  lining,  trimmings,  and  tailoring 

We  are  making  this  special  offer  merely  to  Introduce  our  clothing  In  your  vicinity 
and  to  place  one  ot  ourcataloguea  In  the  hands  ol  every  subscriber  to  this  paper. 

We  are  only  able  to  make  this  extremely  low  price  because  of  our  extraordinary 
facilities  for  buying  and  manufacturing,  and  because  of  our  large  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness,  Order  today,  and  with  the  suit  we  will  send  you  one  of  our  large  complete  catalogues;  nr, 

if  you  prefer  a  suit  different  from  our  special  *5.95  suit,  as  described  above,  write  us  tor  our 


$16.00 


Order 


Now  or 


Write 


for  our 


Largo 


Catalog. 


clothing  catalogue.  State  >n  your  letter  the  kind 
of  suit  you  want  and  we  will  send  you  samples. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.- ILL. 


Burlington 

Route 


Created  Wealth 

Something  from  nothing — a  garden  from  a  desert.  Such  is 
the  history  of  irrigated  sections.  Take  land  that  sells  for  fifty 
cents  an  acre,  put  water  on  it  and  it  sells  for — what?  There 
are  quarter  sections  of  land  in  the  irrigated  sections  of  Colo¬ 
rado  that  cannot  be  purchased  for  $20,000,  and  which  earn  a 
remunerative  interest  on  that  valuation. 

And  yet  you  can  purchase  irrigated  lands  where  the  soil  is 
perfect  beyond  belief,  where  the  water  supply  is  inexhaustible, 
where  climatic  conditions  are  healthful  and  exhilarating,  where 
fuel  is  abundant  and  cheap,  for  from  $15  an  acre  up. 

The  Big  Horn  Basin  of  Wyoming  has  been  but  recently  made 
available  for  settlement  by  the  extension  of  the  Burlington 
railroad.  The  irrigation  companies  must  have  settlers  along 
their  ditches,  and  they  offer  substantial  inducements  in  the 
shape  of  low-priced  water-rights  and  lands. 

HOW  LONG  WILL  THIS  CONDITION  CONTINUE? 

None  may  say  surely,  but  it  won’t  be  for  long,  and  the 
sooner  you  invest  the  cheaper  will  you  be  able  to  do  so,  for  the 
advance  is  just  as  sure  as  has  been  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
similar  lands  in  other  sections. 

Cheap  tickets  on  sale  to  the  Big  Horn  Basin  via  the 
Burlington  Route  every  day  in  March  and  April.  For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon. 


AGIO 

P.  S.  EUSTIS,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 

209  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  Big  Horn  Basin  folder  and 
information  about  the  cheap  tickets. 

Name  _ _ _ _ 


Address. 

N14 
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YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE 


You  Are  to  Be  the  One 

to  say  whether  it  is  or  Isn’t;  whether  you  will 
or  you  won’t;  whether  we  are  RIGHT  or  wrong. 
We  leave  It  TO  YOU  entirely,  for  YOU  to  decide. 
The  only  evidence  we  want  to  submit  is  a  dol¬ 
lar  package  of  VIT/E-ORE,  whicjj  package  we 
want  you  to  USE,  and  at  our  risk. 

ALL  we  ask  Is  a  FAIR  VERDICT.  We  say,  If 
you  are  sick,  that  VIT/E-ORE  WILL  CURE  YOU. 
We  say  that  ONE  PACKAGE  will  PROVE  to  you 
that  it  is  the  remedy  for  your  case  and  condition. 

If  it  does  not,  YOU  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE,  we 
want  nothing  from  you.  _ 

READ 

Our  Special  Offer: 

WB  WILL  SEND  to  every  worthy  sick  and  ailing  person  who 
writes  us,  mentioning  this  paper,  a  full-sized  $1.00  package 
of  VITjE-ORE  by  mail,  postpaid,  sufficient  for  one  month’s 
continuous  treatment,  to  be  paid  for  within  one  month’s  time  after 
receipt,  if  the  receiver  can  truthfully  say  that  its  use  has  done  him  or 
her  more  good  than  all  the  drugs  and  doses  of  quacks  or  good  doctors 
or  patent  medicines  he  or  she  has  ever  used.  Read  this  over  again 
carefully,  and  understand  that  we  ask  our  pay  only  when  it  has  done 

rou  good,  and  not  before.  We  take  all  the  risk ;  you  have  su>th- 
ng  to  lose.  If  It  does  not  benefit  you,  you  pay  us  nothing.  We  do 
not  offer  to  send  you  a  free  sample  to  last  three  or  four  days,  but  ws 
do  offer  to  send  you  a  regular  $1.00  package  of  the  most  successful 
curative  medicine  known  to  the  civilized  world,  without  one  cent  of 
risk  to  you.  We  offer  to  give  you  thirty  days  to  try  the  medicine, 
thirty  days  to  see  results  before  you  need  pay  us  one  cent,  and  you  do 
not  pay  the  one  cent  unless  you  do  see  the  results.  Yon  are  to  he 
the  judge  1  We  know  that  when  VITjE-ORE  has  put  you  on  the  road 
to  a  cure  you  will  be  more  than  willing  to  pay.  We  are  willing  to  take 
the  risk. 

WhntVitne  Ore  («•  Vitae-Ore  is  a  natural,  hard,  adamantine, 
wnatvuae-urc  IS.  rnpk  llkft  BQb6tance- mineral- ORE- 

mlned  from  the  ground  like  gold  and  silver  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
once  powerful  but  now  extinct  mineral  spring.  It  requires  twenty 
years  for  oxidation  by  exposure  to  the  air,  when  it  slacks  down  like 
lime  and  is  then  of  medicinal  value.  It  contains  free  iron,  free  sul¬ 
phur  and  free  magnesium,  three  properties  which  are  most  essential 
for  the  retention  of  health  in  the  human  system,  and  one  package — 
one  ounce — of  the  ORE  when  mixed  with  a  quart  of  water,  will  equal 
In  medicinal  strength  and  curative  value  800  gallons  of  the  most  power¬ 
ful  mineral  water  drank  fresh  from  the  springs.  It  is  a  geological  dis¬ 
covery  in  which  there  is  nothing  added  or  taken  from.  It  is  the  marvel 
of  the  century  for  curing 

Rheumatism,  Bright’s  Disease,  Blood  Poisoning, 
Heart  Trouble,  Dropsy,  Catarrh  and  Throat 
Affections,  Diver,  Kidney  and  Bladder  Ail¬ 
ments,  Stomaoh  and  Female  Disorders,  Da 
Grippe,  Malarial  Fever,  Nerve  ns  Prostration 
and  General  Debility, 

as  thousands  testify,  and  as  no  one,  answering  this,  writing  for  a  pack¬ 
age,  will  deny  after  using.  Vltse-Ore  has  cured  more  chronic,  obstinate, 
pronounced  Incurable  cases  than  any  other  known  medicine  and  will 
reach  such  cases  with  a  more  rapid  and  powerful  curative  action  than 
any  medicine,  combination  of  medicines  or  doctor’s  prescription  which 
It  is  possible  to  procure. 

VITi®-OKK  will  do  the  same  for  you  as  It  has  for  hundreds  of 
readers  of  this  paper,  If  you  will  give  it  a  trial.  Send  for  a  $1.00 
package  at  our  risk.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  the  stamp  to 
answer  this  announcement.  We  want  ao  one’s  money  whom 
Vitae-Ore  cannot  benefit.  Ton  are  to  be  the  Judge!  Can 
anything  be  more  fair?  What  sensible  person,  no  matter  how  preju¬ 
diced  he  or  she  may  be,  who  desires  a  cure  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it, 
would  hesitate  to  try  Vitae-Ore  on  this  liberal  offer?  One  package  is 
usually  sufficient  to  cure  ordinary  cases  ;  two  or  three  for  chronic,  obsti¬ 
nate  cases.  We  mean  just  what  we  say  in  this  announcement,  and  will 
do  just  as  we  agree.  Write  to-day  for  a  package  at  our  risk  and  expense, 
giving  your  age  and  ailments,  and  mention  this  paper,  so  wemay  know 
that  you  are  entitled  to  this  liberal  offer. 

This  offer  will  challenge  the  attention  and  consideration,  and  afterward  the  gratitude  of  every  living  person  who  desires  better 
health  or  who  suffers  pains,  ills  and  diseases  which  have  defied  the  medical  world  and  grown  worse  with  age.  We  care  not  for  your 
skepticism,  but  ask  only  your  investigation,  and  at  our  expense,  regardless  of  what  ills  you  have,  by  sending  to  us  for  a  package. 


Ion  Are  to  Be  the  Judge! 


Impure  Blood 


Almost  every  one  in  this 
latltuto  is  a  sufferer  from 
diseases  caused  by  IMPURE 
BLOOD,  the  corner-stone  of 
more  ills  than  all  other 
causes  combined,  and  only  here  and  there  one  recognizes  that  in  his 
blood  lurks  the  seedB  of  disease,  ready  to  take  root  and  manifest  them¬ 
selves  at  the  first  opportunity  in  some  of  the  innumerable  hideous  ways 
so  dreaded  by  everybody.  Every  neighborho.  d  has  its  afflicted,  many 
seemingly  incurable,  with  complaints  that  have  gradually  and  almost 
imperceptibly  made  their  appearance,  growing  a  little  worse  with  each 
change  of  the  season  until  Chronic  Ailments  are  well  seated  and  developed 
in  the  system,  such  as  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowel  Troubles.  Each  takes 
one  or  more  forms  peculiar  to  such  diseases,  but  all  are  due  to  Impure 
Blood,  to  the  absence  from  the  blood  of  some  necessary  vital  force,  or 
the  presence  of  some  foreign  element,  which  impairs  its  powers  to  faith¬ 
fully  perform  its  duties  to  the  system,  causing  a  long  list  of  complaints 
which  yearly  drag  thousands  to  the  grave. 

To  purify  the  blood,  eradicate  disease,  build  up  the  system,  Vitae-0r« 
Is  without  a  p»er  among  remedial  agents.  No  other  remedy  extant  can 
equal  it  as  a  powerful  constitutional  tonic,  a  blood  vitalizer,  renovator 
and  regenerator.  It  contains,  as  its  constitutional  pans,  elements 
needed  by  the  blood,  which  are  absorbed  by  the  thousands  of  minute 
blood  corpuscles,  and  taking  their  proper  place  in  the  circulation,  expel 
all  foreign  secretions  which  have  been  undermining  the  health.  It  sup¬ 
plies  the  wants  of  nature,  is  her  able  assistant  and  one  that  can  be 
depended  upon  to  do  its  work  under  all  conditions. 

It  is  the  ideal  tonic  for  Weak  Anaemic  Men  and  Women.  Under 
treatment  with  it,  the  watery,  impoverished  blood  becomes  strong  and 
virile,  and  as  it  courses  through  the  veins  imparts  the  color  of  health  to 
the  face,  a  sparkle  to  the  eye,  and  strength  and  vigor  to  the  system. 


A  CERTAIN  AND  NEVER-FAIL- 

ING  CURE  FOR 

Rheumatism 

Nervous  Prestra- 

Dumbago 

tion  and  Anaemia 

Bright’s  Disease 

Diver,  Kidney  and 

Diabetes 

Bladder  Troubles 

Da  Grippe 

Catarrh  of  any  Part 

Blood  Poisoning 

Female  Complaints 

Dropsy 

Stomaoh  and 

Sores  and  Ulcers 

Bowel  Disorders 

Malarial  Fevers 

General  Debility 

Out  of  theJawsof  Death” 


Cured  In  One  Month’*  Time  a  Serious  Kidney 
and  Rheumatic  Trouble. 


ADDRESS 


Was  ' Broken  Down,  Disheartened  and 
Almost  Helpless. 

READ  what  Mr.  M.  V.  Estes,  of  No.  8  Trinity  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
who  answered  our  advertisement  and  received  a  package  of 
•  Vitae-Ore  on  trial,  says  of  the  medicine: 

Atlanta,  Ga. — When  I  look  back  at  my  condition  and  suffering 
during  recent  years,  and  think  of  the  herbs,  roots,  barks,  tinctures, 
powders  and  liniments  I  have  taken  and  rubbed  with,  all  to  no  purpose, 
and  that  I  was  cured  at  last  is  one  month  with  Vilse-Ore,  I  stand 
dazed  and  amazed  at  the  result.  Indeed,  I  feel  like  exclaiming  with 
Mr.  Richardson  (a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald),  on  closing 
an  account  of  his  escape  from  a  Confederate  prison  during  the  laie 
war  between  the  States,  “Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Death,  Out  of  the 
Mouth  of  Hell!” 

Thirty  years  ago  I  contracted  a  disease  of  the  Kidneys  and  com¬ 
menced  passing  gravel  from  them,  the  pain  often  throwing  me  into 
spasms.  Those  only  who  have  passed  through  this  ordeal  can  give  an 
idea  of  the  suffering  connected  with  it.  These  spells  continued  at 
Irregular  but  frequent  intervals,  down  to  a  month  ago.  During  ail  this 
time  my  urine  was  highly  colored,  sometimes  profuse  and  sometimes 
scant,  but  at  all  times  charged  with  a  yellowish,  albuminous  brick-dust 
deposit. 

About  three  years  ago  I  was  attacked  w{th  Rheumatism  in  my  right 
hip  joint,  knees  and  the  muscles  all  over  my  body.  Ehyslclans  told 
me  I  had  Diabetes  and  marked  symp¬ 
toms  of  Bright’s  Disease  and  com¬ 
menced  to  dope  me  with  mercury,  soda, 
lithia,  salicylic  acid,  potash,  etc.,  all  of 
which  wore  constantly  constipat  ing  me, 
and  nearly  everything  I  ate  disagreed 
with  me.  You  can  well  imagine  my 
condition  and  state  of  mind.  I  was 
broken  down,  disheartened  and  help¬ 
less. 

By  ohance  I  had  placed  in  my  hand 
a  Chicago  paper  containing  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  Vitae-Ore,  and,  like  a 
drowning  man,  I  caught  at  it,  sent  for 
it,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  the  “  Oar  ” 
that  enabled  me  to  paddle  my  frail 
barque  into  the  haven  of  Health.  I 
used  the  ore  in  hot  water,  and  it  com¬ 
menced  to  benefit  me  from  the  first 
doee.  In  four  days  I  saw  a  marked 
chaDge  for  the  better,  and  so  wrote  you. 

My  urine  became  cleared  up  and  natural 
in  color.  In  six  days  the  brick-dust 
deposit  was  gone.  My  bowels  became  regular.  I  could  At  what  I 
wanted, and  what  I  did  eat  did  not  hurt  me  and  was  perfe xly  digested. 
I  slept  soundly  at  night  without  those  terrible  hallucinations  that  had 
haunted  my  slumbers  so  long;  but,  best  of  all,  the  pain  was  leaving  my 
suffering  limbs.  I  could  walk  without  crutch  or  slick. 

Now,  after  taking  a  dollar  package  of  Vitae-O  re,  I  say  I  am  better 
in  health  than  I  have  been  in  thirty  years.  All  this  wonderful  change 
in  my  condition  is  due  to  the  virtue  contained  in  one  ounce  of  Ore 
taken  from  Mother  Earth.  Would  that  I  could  impress  upon  every 
one  suffering  with  Kidneys,  Stomach,  Liver,  Rheumatism,  etc.,  what  I 
know  of  the  virtues  of  Vitae-Ore.  Take  it  according  to  directloi  s, 
but  always  in  hot  water,  and  you  will  not  be  long  in  joining  with  me  in 
singing  the  praises  of  Vitae-Ore  and  praising  Theo.  Noel  for  hie 
efforts  in  introducing  this  grand  boon  to  suffering  humanity.  Theo. 
Noel’s  name  should  go  down  to  posterity  side  by  side  with  that  of 
Harvey,  one  for  discov¬ 
ering  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  other  for 
unearthing  Nature’s 
means  of  purifying  it. 


Be-affirmed  One  Year  Later. 

Atlanta,  Ga,— My  faith  in  Vitee-Ore  grows  stronger  every  day. 
I  suffered  with  Kidney  trouble  for  years  and  never  got  any  relief  until 
I  used  Vitae-Ore,  that  did  the  work,  and  I  am  still  well.  Can  get 
insurance  on  my  life  in  any  company  that  accepts  men  of  my  age. 

M.  V.  ESTES. 

In  making  the  claim  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago 
that  Vitae-Ore  is  the  best 
thing  in,  on  or  out  of  the 
earth  for  sick,  ailing  or  suf¬ 
fering  people,  wo  made  it  unreservedly  and  unqualifiedly,  without 
any  stipulation  or  “saving  clause,”  knowing  from  our  experience  and 
from  the  experience  of  the  few  who  had  already  used  it  at  that  early 
date,  that  its  virtues  and  curative  properties  would  fully  substantiate 
this  claim;  that  it  was  the  best,  not  only  because  it  gave  relief  from 
pain  and  the  effects  of  disease,  but  that  it  cured  the  disease,  and 
cured  it  effectually  and  permanently,  hence  the  reason  for  the 
lines  we  have  so  often  used  in  our  advertisements  and  literature: 
“Get  cured  and  stay  cured,”  and  “Not  only  immediate 
relief,  but  a  permanent  cure.”  Too  many  preparations  are  put 
on  the  market  and  advertised  to  give  relief,  too  few  to  cure. 

The  test  of  a  medicine  is  not  so  much  in  the  experlnce  and  imme¬ 
diate  testimony  from  the  nse  of  one  package  or  bottle,  but  in  the 
experience  of  people  written  months  or  years  after  they  have  used 
that  one  package  or  bottle,  and  who  testify  that  it  cured  them  at  that 
time,  and  that  they  have  never  had  a  recurrence  of  the  malady.  How 
many  of  the  testimonials  you  see  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  papers  of  the  land  are  such 
testimonials,  how  many  who  testify  that 
they  were  and  are  permanently 
cured?  Vitte-Ore  has  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  such  experiences  to  its 
credit.  It  has  been  before  the  public  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  cured  numer¬ 
ous  people  right  after  its  first  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  they  have  remained  cured  and 
are  cured  today.  It  is  curing  people 
by  the  thousands  today  of  all  manner  of 
diseases,  who  will  still  be  cured  at  a  date 
a  quarter  of  a  century  hence.  We  have 
repeatedly  received  letters  from  people 
who  wrote  us  testimonial  letters  years 
ago,  now  saying  that  they  have  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  return  of  the  trouble  or 
troubles. 

Vitae-Ore  strikes  the  disease  at  its 
root,  entirely  eradicates  every  vestige  or 
trace,  and  the  patient  is  cured  to  stay 
cured.  Its  cures  are  permanent,  and 
for  this  reason  it  itself  is  a  permanent  remedy,  one  that  has  come  to 
stay,  that  will  grow  in  popularity  and  sell  more  rapidly  from  year  to 
year,  always  curing  with  a  permanent  cure,  always  satisfying,  always 
selling. 


- 

VIT.E-ORE. 

A  geological  wonder,  dis¬ 
covered  by  THEO.  NOEL, 
Geologist,  and  mined 
from  the  ground  like 
GOLD  AND  SILVER. 


Theo.  Noel  Company, (tv.  Dept  CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SI  PER  YEAR. 


THE  STORT  OF  A  SUMMER  DAY. 

ON  A  NEW  YORK  DAIRY  FARM. 

What  Ten  Little  Jerseys  Did. 

Whir-r-r-r  goes  the  alarm  clock;  then  it  stops  for 
a  minute,  then  again  whir-r-r-r!  There  is  no  use  pre¬ 
tending  we  don’t  hear  it,  for  it  happens  to  be  one  of 
those  everlasting  intermittant  alarms  that  keeps  right 
at  it  until  you  get  up  and  choke  it  off.  So  I  scramble 
out  of  bed,  slip  into  a  few  clothes  and  stumble  out  to 
the  horse  barn,  rubbing  my  eyes  open  when  on  the  way. 
Old  Duke,  the  big  St.  Bernard,  meets  me  at  the  door 
ready  to  make  believe  go  after  the  cows,  so  after  the 
team  is  fed  we  climb  the 
“pinnacle”  whose  round 
flat  top,  shaded  around  the 
sides  with  hickories  makes 
the  night  pasture  for 
the  cows,  and  gives  char¬ 
acter  to  the  farm,  for 
which  it  is  named  “Hick¬ 
ory  Hill.”  Arrived  at  the 
top,  Duke  makes  a  great 
bluff  at  biting  the  heels 
and  flanks  of  the  Jerseys, 
but  every  one  of  them  has 
long  ago  learned  that  he 
would  not  bite  them  for 
anything,  so  they  leisurely 
proceed  towards  the  barn, 
or  occasionally  one  turns 
and  chases  the  dog  just  for 
fun.  At  the  barn  the  cows 
are  given  a  feed  of  bran, 
and  are  then  milked.  There 
are  10  of  them,  and  about 
an  hour  is  consumed  in 
the  milking.  By  the  time 
the  last  one  is  done  the  lit¬ 
tle  boys  appear  to  turn 
them  down  to  the  day  pas¬ 
ture,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  shade  and  pure  water 
and  some  grass.  I  start 
the  separator  as  soon  as 
milking  is  finished,  and 
the  boys  begin  feeding  the 
calves  the  warm  skim- 
milk  direct  from  the  ma¬ 
chine.  Then  the  pigs  are 
fed  and  we  are  ready  for 
breakfast,  and  we  have  a 
good  appetite  for  it,  too. 

No  little  dish  of  patent 
breakfast  food  does  for  us. 

It  takes  a  good  substantial 
meal  to  fill  the  void  under 
our  waistcoats. 

It  is  not  “churning  day,” 
so  after  breakfast  I  am 
ready  for  the  team.  They 
do  not  get  much  brushing 
these  days,  and  are  soon  ready  for  the  cornfield. 
When  one  man  cares  for  10  acres  of  corn,  and  is  able 
to  give  it  but  seven  or  eight  hours’  time  in  a  day,  and 
it  rains  a  good  share  of  the  days,  he  must  “do  busi¬ 
ness”  when  he  does  work.  With  that  idea  in  view  I 
hitch  my  pair,  that  weigh  together  2,700  pounds  (the 
only  horses  I  have),  to  the  “little  boy”  cultivator 
(which  was  so  named  because  it  needs  a  good  team 
and  a  good  man  to  run  it),  and  we  start  for  the  field. 
The  corn  lies  on  a  side  hill,  not  very  steep,  and  the 
rows  run  up  and  down  the  hill  because  the  cultivator 
works  better  that  way,  and  Maje  and  Mike  don’t  care 
whether  a  little  thing  like  a  cultivator  is  going  up  a 
hill  or  not. 

By  dinner  time  we  have  quite  a  strip  stirred  up,  and 


the  weeds  and  thistles  are  wilting  in  the  sun,  for  no 
thistle  can  escape  the  “little  boy”  cultivator.  His 
long  sharp  knives  or  scrapers  running  slantwise  along 
the  rows  cut  them  clean.  I  am  not  hot  at  dinner  time, 
nor  so  very  tired.  The  umbrella  has  kept  off  the  sun, 
and  I  have  not  had  to  walk.  Fig.  95  shows  how  we 
do  it.  But  the  team  has  hustled  that  cultivator  right 
along,  and  it  has  taken  constant  watching  and  some 
degree  of  strength  and  skill  to  keep  from  cutting  up 
the  corn.  The  horses  are  ready  for  a  drink  and  their 
feed,  for  they  are  not  hot  either.  They  would  laugh  at 
you  if  you  should  ask  them  whether  they  ever  get 
tired  and  hot  drawing  a  cultivator.  Maje  would  give 


his  head  a  toss  and  kick  up  his  heels  and  say:  “Do  I 
look  tired?  Maybe  those  little  trotting-bred  fellows 
over  the  fence  are  tired,  but  me,  pshaw!”  And  up 
would  go  his  heels  again. 

After  dinner  The  R.  N.-Y.  needs  looking  at  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  hammock  under  the  porch  is  a 
good  place  from  which  to  look  at  it.  It  is  such  a  very 
good  place  that  before  I  am  aware  that  I  have  been 
there  hardly  a  minute,  the  “better  half”  says:  “Grant, 
have  you  forgotten  that  it  is  a  good  day  for  culti¬ 
vating?”  So  down  goes  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  the  horses 
are  taken  back  to  the  field.  Half-past  four  is  the  time 
to  quit,  but  it  is  a  very  good  day  and  I  really  did  read 
that  paper  a  little  longer  than  I  ought,  so  we  cultivate 
just  a  few  more  rows.  Maje  looks  anxiously  towards 


the  house  and  whinnies  (or  laughs)  like  a  boy  when 
he  sees  the  traces  unfastened.  But  he  kicks  up  a  few 
times  on  the  way  to  the  barn  just  to  show  that  he  is 
not  tired,  but  very  glad  that  his  day’s  work  is  done. 

Supper  is  now  ready  and  the  cows  are  waiting  near 
the  gate.  After  supper  they  are  milked  and  turned 
up  on  the  pinnacle  again,  for  though  there  is  no  water 
up  there,  they  do  very  well  when  the  dew  is  on. 
The  milk  is  again  separated  and  the  calves  and  pigs 
fed.  Then  the  horses  are  brought  out  and  the  dirt 
brushed  out  of  their  coats.  While  one  is  being 
cleaned  the  other  likes  to  nibble  a  little  grass  in  the 
yard  and  roll  over  a  few  times  to  scratch  that  spot 

where  the  harness  was  so 
hot  to-day.  The  day’s  work 
is  done  and  I  can  look 
over  the  papers  a  little 
while,  unless  some  letter 
needs  answering  or  there 
is  other  writing  to  do.  Not 
much  of  a  day’s  work 
spent  in  the  shade  of  an 
umbrella,  you  say,  but  you 
must  remember  that  there 
are  365  days  in  a  year,  and 
sometimes  366.  There  is 
work  on  a  dairy  farm 
every  one  of  them,  and  the 
man  who  comes  out  in 
good  condition  at  the  end 
of  one,  to  say  nothing  of 
hoping  to  last  several, 
must  work  in  the  shade  all 
he  can.  There  are  plenty 
of  times  when  he  cannot. 

“TEN  LITTLE  JER¬ 
SEYS.” — For  the  year  end¬ 
ing  February  1,  1904,  I 
have  milked  10  registered 
Jersey  cows.  These  cows 
vary  in  age  from  three  to 
11  years,  and  come  fresh 
at  all  seasons.  Our  family 
consists  of  six  persons  at 
all  times,  and  sometimes 
more.  No  account  was 
made  of  the  milk,  cream 
and  butter  used  in  the 
family.  I  have  sold  3,315% 
pounds  of  butter,  which 
brought  $823.11.  The  but¬ 
ter  was  sold  to  customers 
in  the  nearby  village,  and 
to  farmers  who  sell  their 
milk.  February  1,  1903,  I 
had  on  hand  five  shotes 
valued  at  $50.  I  have  sold 
during  the  year  $80.17  in 
pigs  and  fat  hogs,  killed 
three  pigs,  worth  $11,  and 
have  on  hand  February  1, 
1904,  one  sow  worth  $20 
and  three  shotes  worth  $41.50,  making  a  gain  of 
$102.67  on  hogs,  which  were  mostly  fed  on  skim-milk. 
I  sold  one  veal  calf  for  $5,  two  registered  bull  calves 
for  breeding  purposes  for  $50  each;  one  for  $35  and 
one  to  a  neighbor  for  $10;  two  heifer  calves  together 
for  $75,  and  one  for  $70,  making  $295  for  calves.  1 
also  showed  the  herd  at  two  county  fairs  and  won  $68 
in  premiums.  If  I  have  made  no  mistake  it  ail 
amounts  to  $1,288.78  income  from  the  10  cows  in  one 
year.  Last  Spring  I  saw  the  statement  that  some 
strawberry  man  would  rather  have  the  profit  from  an 
acre  of  strawberries  than  from  the  10  best  cows  in 
the  State.  Now,  I  do  not  claim  to  have  the  10  best 
cows  in  the  State  or  even  one  of  the  best  mixed  with 
the  other  nine.  They  are  just  “10  little  Jerseys.”  Fig. 


TEN  LITTLE  JERSEYS  THAT  PRODUCED  $1,288.78  IN  ONE  YEAR.  Fio.  94. 


A  WHEEL  CULTIVATOR  IN  CORNFIELD.  Fig.  95. 
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94  shows  the  cows  at  pasture  with  two  dry  yearlings 
in  the  foreground.  J.  grant  morse. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HENS  VS.  COWS. 

Some  figures  on  the  profits  of  dairying  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  recently  that  have  surprised  me  on 


IT  NEEDS  A  NEW,' HEAD.  Fig/96.  See  Page  234. 

account  of  their  littleness.  A  neighbor  (as  we  call 
them  in  the  country,  though  he  lives  four  miles  away) 
keeps  cows,  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  he  told  me 
boastingly  that  his  creamery  check  last  month  was 
$86  and  his  bill  for  grain  $60.  That  leaves  $26 — a  dol¬ 
lar  a  day — for  profit,  if  he  didn’t  have  to  feed  any 
hay.  Taking  out  the  cost  of  hay  for  his  12  or  15  cows 
it  would  not  leave  a  great  deal  for  his  month’s  work. 
Another  farmer  who  keeps  30  cows,  has  a  splendid 
farm,  is  a  powerful  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  a 
worker,  says  that  with  grain  bill  and  hired  help  there 
is  not  a  dollar  in  the  cow  business.  He  makes  his  own 
butter  and  sells  it  to  private  customers  in  a  village 
six  miles  away.  The  two  following  items  are  from 
Hoard’s' Dairyman  of  January  29,  2904: 

W.  H.  Jenkins  took  a  census  In  1901  of  50  farmers  who 
were  patrons  of  the  creamery  in  Montrose,  Pa.  Twenty- 
five  of  them  read  dairy  papers;  25  did  not.  The  25  who  did 
read  dairy  papers  averaged  $50.23  per  cow  for  the  year. 
The  25  who  did  not  read  averaged  $32.95.  Here  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  $17.28  per  cow.  Did  it  pay  the  25  to  read?  Did  it 
pay  the  other  25  not  to  read?  That’s  not  all.  Those  who 
did  read  averaged  a  profit  over  cost  of  food  of  $15.06  per 
ccw.  Those  who  did  not  read  averaged  a  profit  of  66  cents. 

C.  P.  Goodrich  took  a  cow  census  at  Plymouth,  Ind.,  a 
few  weeks  since  of  50  farmers,  patrons  of  a  creamery. 
Note  the  following  facts:  The  total  number  of  cows  was 
250;  the  average  cost  of  keeping  per  cow  was  $24.96;  the 
average  returns  in  butter  fat  per  cow  was  $32.20;  the 
average  number  of  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  cow  was  only 
166;  the  average  net  price  was  19.4  cents;  the  average  net 
profit  per  cow  above  cost  of  feed  was  $7.24;  the  average 
returns  for  $1  worth  of  feed  was  $1.29.  The  six  patrons 
who  read  a  dairy  paper  averaged  $21  per  cow  over  and 
above  the  cost  of  feed,  while  the  44  who  did  not  read  a 
dairy  paper  received  only  $5.58  per  cow  above  the  cost 
of  feed.  Does  it  pay  to  go  without  sound  dairy  reading? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  best  half  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  cows  averaged  $15.06  net  profit  per  year,  while 
best,  six  out  of  fifty  of  the  Indiana  farmers  averaged 
$21  per  cow  per  year.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that  these 
hest  cows  were  worth  $45  to  $60  each.  Consequently 
it  appears  that  it  takes  a  good  cow  to  pay  an  annual 
profit  equal  to  one-third  her  market  value. 

Now  I  rise  to  say  that  if  there  is  anywhere  in  these 
United  States  any  old  dunghill,  scaly-legged,  blear- 
eyed,  frosted-combed,  roach-backed,  crooked-breasted, 
twisted-toed  apology  for  a  hen,  that  with  relative  good 
care  won’t  pay  an  annual  profit  on  her  market  value 
of  more  than  33  per  cent  then  she  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  along  with  the 
“rara  avis”  and  the  “guyascutis”  as  the  biggest  curi¬ 
osity  in  the  show.  I  have  kept  fowls  off  and  on  for  40 
years,  in  city  and  village  back  yards,  and  for  the  last 
10  years  on  a  farm,  and  I  know  there  has  never  been 
a  year  when  they  did  not  pay  me  from  200  to  300 
per  cent  on  their  market  value.  The  cow  men  ought 
to  be  ashamed;  let  them  go  to  work  and  breed  up  their 
stock  as  the  hen  men  have  theirs,  and  in  time  the 
word  “farmer”  will  not  be  synonymous,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  is  now  in  the  city  mind,  with  ignorance  and 
gullibility.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

Connecticut. 


It  is  said  that  the  Pampas  grass  Industry,  once  im¬ 
portant  in  California,  is  now  dying  out.  The  industry  be¬ 
came  prominent  about  the  time  of  the  Philadelphia  Cen¬ 
tennial,  and  gradually  assumed  large  proportions.  Apart 
from  changes  in  public  taste,  the  inflammable  nature  of 
the  plumes  has  created  prejudice  against  them. 


FINE  APPLES  AND  THE  DAIRY  COW. 

Wayne  County,  New  York,  has  a  strong  hold  upon 
Ben  Davis,  and  it  would  really  seem  that  the  accepted 
poor  quality  of  the  eastern  “Ben”  is  not  true  here. 
They  are  in  demand,  are  money  makers  and  so  these 
people  plant  them.  It  is  passing  strange  why  New 
York  apple  growers  are  so  negligent  in  securing  the 
fancy  fruit  trade.  They  seem  to  think  because  they 
have  a  sort  of  copyright  on  fine  flavor  that  nothing 
else  is  necessary.  Prof.  Craig  informs  me  of  a  case  in 
New  York  City  where  Spitzenburgs  were  retailing  two 
for  a  quarter,  or  $5.50  per  bushel  box,  that  were 
shipped  from  the  Hood  River  section  of  Oregon.  About 
200  growers  are  in  a  combine.  They  pick  their  fruit, 
send  it  to  a  central  packing  house  where  an  unpre¬ 
judiced  expert  handler  sorts  the  fruit,  wraps  it  with 
soft  paper  first  and  a  glazed  parchment  over  this,  and 
then  carefully  packs  them  in  small  boxes.  The  gain 
in  space  by  the  paper  used  in  wrapping,  fully  balances 
the  cost  of  doing  the  work.  They  keep  much  longer 
and  each  apple  is  free  from  the  contamination  of  a 
neighbor,  and  the  fruit  when  used  has  the  bloom  and 
appearance  of  fresh  picked  apples.  The  apple  grow¬ 
ers  are  far  behind  the  dairymen  in  seeking  out  new 
markets  with  fancy  products.  Butter  and  cheese  are 
put  up  in  various  fancy  and  attractive  forms  and 
packages.  When  will  the  fruit  growers  of  the  East 
learn  the  same  important  lesson?  Another  most  sig¬ 
nificant  and  important  observation  is  the  growth  of 
dairying  in  the  fruit  sections.  These  fruit  growers 
claim  that  their  returns  are  fabulous  compared  with 
dairying,  and  yet  show  eagerness  to  get  cows  and  cow 
information.  What  is  the  reason?  Is  it  due  to  the 
fact  that  dairy  income  is  regular  and  sure,  coming 
each  month,  while  fruit  and  crop  growing  yield  their 


AS  CUT  BACK.  Fig.  97.  See  Page  234. 


returns  only  once  a  year  and  sometimes  biennially? 
Or  may  we  attribute  this  desire  to  an  urgent  demand 
for  stable  manure  that  these  crop  growers  are  coming 
to  feel  so  keenly?  The  dairy  cow  is  the  great  modera¬ 
tor  and  conserving  force  in  agriculture,  and  the  proper 
equilibrium  that  must  be  maintained  between  various 
productive  interests  she  is  able  to  maintain.  If  this 
idea  is  correct,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  fabulous 
prices  for  dairy  products  in  the  future,  rr.  e.  cook. 


SUCCESS  WITH  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

Thorough  Work  Necessary. 

I  read  H.  W.  Heaton’s  article,  page  91,  “Does  Po¬ 
tato  Spraying  Pay.”  I  am  quite  sure  it  does  if  it  is 
thoroughly  done.  To  receive  the  best  results  we 
should  not  spray  part  of  the  top  or  half  of  the  vines 
and  see  how  quickly  we  can  go  over  an  acre.  The 
aim  should  be  to  apply  the  spray  evenly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  over  all  the  foliage;  treat  each  hill  as  if  it 
was  the  only  hill  one  had  to  spray.  If  there  is  one 
joh  on  a  farm  that  will  not  stand  rushing  it  is  spray¬ 
ing.  As  sure  as  it  is  done  in  a  slip-shod  manner  just 
so  sure  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  failure.  Do  not  wait 
until  the  blight  makes  an  appearance  and  then  start 
to  spray,  for  one  spraying  as  a  preventive  is  worth 
five  of  cure.  I  will  give  you  my  experience  with  two 
acres  of  potatoes  in  1902.  We  planted  two  acres  June 
9;  they  received  good  care,  and  by  August  1  the  vines 
had  almost  covered  the  ground.  There  was  not  a 
sign  of  blight.  About  two  weeks  later  I  noticed  the 
vines  began  to  change  color.  The  first  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember  I  went  over  the  field  and  every  vine  was  as 
dead  as  a  doornail.  The  potatoes  were  not  half  ma¬ 


tured.  We  dug  141  bushels  of  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  tubers.  So  much  for  1902,  without  spraying. 
Last  year  (1903)  we  planted  the  same  piece  to  pota¬ 
toes  June  12;  sprayed  July  20  with  Bordeaux  Mixture. 
The  formula  used  was  l-l%-8.  I  left  eight  row’s  un¬ 
sprayed  as  a  check.  August  10  we  sprayed  again,  and 
noticing  that  the  unsprayed  rows  were  beginning  to 
blight  we  sprayed  them  also.  August  25  we  sprayed 
for  the  third  time.  The  vines  were  all  good  and 
healthy,  with  the  exception  of  the  eight  rows.  They 
were  showing  quite  a  little  blight.  September  10  we 
sprayed  for  the  last  time.  The  vines  still  looked  vig¬ 
orous  and  healthy.  The  eight  rows  left  unsprayed  at 
the  first  spraying  showed  about  50  per  cent  of  dead 
vines,  and  the  remainder  died  about  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  last  week  in  October 
we  dug  the  potatoes;  the  yield  was  406  bushels  of 
marketable  potatoes.  With  my  experience  of  last 
year  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  order  to 
receive  the  most  benefit  from  spraying  we  must  spray 
when  the  vines  are  small,  and  keep  them  well  cov¬ 
ered  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  even  if  we  have  to  spray  every  wreek.  w.  f. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Potato  Blight  and  Bordeaux  Mixture. 

I  used  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  four  acres  of  potatoes 
the  last  season.  I  gave  them  four  sprayings  between 
July  1  and  August  15.  All  potatoes  in  this  section 
that  were  not  sprayed  went  down  with  the  blight  be¬ 
fore  August  20.  My  potato  tops  held  green  until  about 
the  fifth  of  September,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
tubers  increased  one-third  during  those  last  two 
weeks.  The  tops  were  not  free  from  blight,  but  its 
progress  was  so  slow  that  the  tubers  had  time  to  ma¬ 
ture  before  the  tops  were  killed.  p.  e.  d. 

Taunton,  Mass. 

An  Experiment  Through  Mistake. 

I  wish  to  give  our  experience  with  potatoes  last 
year.  Our  crop  started  badly  and  when  some  of  the 
hills  were  in  blossom  others  were  just  breaking  the 
ground.  At  this  point  we  commenced  spraying  every 
two  weeks  during  last  part  of  July.  Our  Bordeaux 
solution  was  mixed  according  to  station  rule.  We 
bought  a  power  sprayer;  all  the  driver  has  to  do  is  to 
drive  and  watch  nozzles,  which  is  very  necessary  for 
perfect  work.  At  the  third  or  last  spraying  our  agi¬ 
tator  became  disconnected  and  was  nQt  discovered 
until  about  V-/2  acre  was  Imperfectly  sprayed  and  this 
gave  a  fine  illustration  of  the  effects  of  our  work.  The 
first  acre  was  sprayed  with  machine  all  in  order,  then 
iy2  acre  no  agitator  in  barrel;  then  repaired  agitator 
and  finished  piece  except  three  rows  on  one  side  of 
piece.  The  first  acre  showed  hardly  any  sign  of 
blight,  when  the  middle  strip  or  the  part  where  ma¬ 
chine  was  out  of  order  was  as  black  as  though  fire 
had  been  over  it.  Then  came  a  strip  after  repair¬ 
ing  machine  that  remained  green;  then  three  rows 
on  side  of  piece  not  sprayed  third  time  also  all  or 
nearly  all  brown.  It  was  quite  an  interesting  sight  to 
us  after  spending  nearly  $100  on  the  strength  of 
reports  of  our  experiment  station,  which  we  have 
great  confidence  in.  Let’s  help  the  good  work  on.  We 
had  a  big  yield  for  the  stand  of  vines  as  did  everyone 
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in  our  vicinity.  We  shall  try  to  be  more  thorough 
this  year  than  last  in  our  spraying.  b.  briggs. 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Some  people  seem  to  cast  the  stalest  bread  they  have 
upon  the  waters,  expecting;  it  to  come  back  as  plum  cake. 
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THREE  WAYS  OF  PLANTING  A  TREE. 

How  Sfringfellow  Would  Do  If. 

If  ground  is  to  be  cultivated,  break  about  eight 
inches  and  harrow.  As  all  chance  fruit  tree  seedlings 
and  forest  trees  are  the  most  vigorous  and  long-lived, 
imitate  nature  and  let  the  subsoil  alone.  Cut  off  top 
to  about  18  inches,  and  holding  tree,  top  down,  cut 
back  all  roots  to  short  stubs  an  inch  or  so  long,  slop¬ 
ing  so  as  to  leave  surface  of  cuts  facing  downwards 
after  planting.  Sink  a  spade  to  full  depth,  lift,  insert 
tree,  drop  the  soil  back  and  tramp  firmly.  If  tree  is 
to  be  planted  in  sod  or  unbroken  ground,  hoe  a  four- 
foot  circle  deep  enough  to  kill  grass;  remove  a  spade¬ 
ful  or  two  of  earth,  pulverizing  with  back  of  spade, 
insert  tree  and  fill  hole,  ramming  well,  as  the  foot  will 
not  compact  the  soil  sufficiently  on  unbroken  ground. 
In  both  cases  top-dress  around  tree  liberally  with 
manure  or  fertilizer.  Knowing  from  long  experience 
that  large  holes  are  a  useless  expense,  about  four 
years  ago  I  planted  some  peach  and  apple  trees  in 
driven  or  crowbar  holes  on  sandy  land,  and  with  such 
good  results  that  I  recommended  it  in  print.  I  have 
since  found  that  it  is  difficult  to  compact  the  earth 
well  around  the  short  stubs  in  such  small  holes,  es¬ 
pecially  in  sod  or  stiff  soil,  and  now  prefer  a  small 
spade  hole.  I  see  that  frost  has  destroyed  many  cul¬ 
tivated  peach  trees  at  the  North,  but  I  predict  that 
the  fence-corner,  back  yard  and  sod  trees  will  not  only 
pull  through,  but  bear  fruit  next  Summer.  “I  told  you 
so”  in  “The  New  Horticulture.” 

Texas.  h.  M-  stringfellow. 

How  Hale  Does  It. 

To  plant  peach  trees  properly  I  prepare  the  land  as 
thoroughly  as  for  any  cultivated  field  crops,  and 
check  off  the  rows  in  the  easiest  and  cheap¬ 
est  way  that  will  surely  get  trees  in  proper 
alignment  each  way.  Dig  broad,  deep  holes 
two  or  three  times  larger  than  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  receive  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

Procure  large-sized  thrifty  one-year  trees. 

I  have  used  many  thousand  June  buds  and 
light  yearling  trees,  but  now  choose  the 
larger  ones.  Cut  top  all  away,  and  main 
stem  down  to  12  or  15  inches.  As  to  fibrous 
roots,  I  do  not  care  whether  there  are  any 
or  not.  The  larger  main  roots  I  cut  with  a 
good  sharp  knife  back  to  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  main  stem,  or  a  good 
sharp  pruning  shears  may  be  used  if  it  does 
not  in  any  way  bruise  the  end  of  the  root. 

A  clean,  smooth  cut  is  essential  to  quick 
callusing  over  and  the  throwing  out  of  new 
feeding  roots.  Scatter  a  handful  or  two  of 
fine  bone  in  the  hole  and  more  on  the  rich 
surface  soil  that  is  to  fill  in  the  hole  later. 

Fill  in  the  hole  a  few  inches  with  best  sur¬ 
face  soil  obtainable,  tramp  it  down,  put 
tree  in  place,  apparently  about  two  inches 
lower  than  it  stood  in  nursery  row,  then  fill 
in  around  the  roots  with  fine  surface  soil 
that  has  been  scattered  with  bone.  Firm 
the  ground  thoroughly  about  the  roots,  and 
after  trees  are  planted  put  on  surface  about 
the  tree  whatever  fertilizer  or  manure  the 
soil  needs  to  keep  the  trees  growing  fast 
after  they  once  get  started.  Apple  trees  I  treat  in  just 
the  same  way,  except  that  I  use  two-year  trees  that 
I  head  at  two  to  2 y2  feet  in  the  nursery  row  when  one 
year  old,  so  as  to  make  low  branching  trees.  These 
branches  I  cut  back  to  within  four  to  six  inches  of  the 
main  stem  at  time  of  planting,  and  in  pruning  the 
roots  leave  them  perhaps  two  inches  longer  than  I 
do  my  peach  roots.  J.  h.  hale. 

Connecticut. 

What  Hitchings  Has  to  Say. 

In  selecting  apple  trees  to  plant  choose  those  of  good 
size  that  are  two  years  old,  and  that  were  grown  in 
new  soil  or  soil  not  previously  cropped  with  nursery 
stock.  Trees  of  this  character  are  full  of  vitality, 
and  if  the  nurseryman  has  taken  care  to  obtain  his 
first  scions  from  trees  that  show  a  good  type  of  the 
variety  wanted,  these  trees  will  respond  well  to  treat¬ 
ment,  and  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  fruit¬ 
ing  later.  Fresh-dug  trees  are  best,  and  they  should 
be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  action  of  the 
sunlight  or  wind  until  planted.  To  plant  in  sod  dig 
holes  two  feet  wide  and  18  inches  deep,  placing  the 
sod,  the  black  soil  and  light-colored  soil  in  separate 
piles.  Place  a  portion  of  the  black  soil  in  bottom  of 
hole  and  stand  the  tree  upon  this  after  cutting  off 
at  least  one-half  of  the  last  year’s  growth  of  wood 
of  each  limb,  and  cutting  back  the  roots  to  stubs  of 
about  seven  inches  in  length,  varying  the  amount  of 
soil  thrown  in  and  length  of  roots  so  that  the  tree 
when  planted  will  stand  about  one  inch  deeper  than 
before.  Place  the  remainder  of  the  black  soil  around 
the  roots,  and  tread  down  flrmj.y;  next  place  a  cover 


of  sods  ,  over  the  roots,  digging  some  in  addition  to 
those  taken  out.  Tread  these  down  firmly,  also  fill  in 
the  light-colored  soil  over  the  sods  and  up  around  the 
tree,  and  leave  it  without  treading;  finally  mulch  the 
tree  with  manure  six  inches  from  body  out  about  a 
foot  beyond  the  edge  of  the  dug  hole.  The  roots, 
starting  out  from  the  end  of  the  stubs,  will  penetrate 
deep  enough  for  all  practical  purposes;  this  I  have  re¬ 
peatedly  verified  by  examination.  The  sods  placed 
as  described  not  only  furnish  an  excellent  mulch  to 
hold  moisture  immediately  around  the  roots  at  first, 
but  as  they  decay  and  form  humus  plant  food  is  re¬ 
leased  and  moisture  held  by  the  sponge-like  consist¬ 
ency  of  soil  obtained  by  reason  of  this  decay.  This 
plant  food  is  at  the  right  point  for  the  feeding  roots 
of  the  tree  to  strike  out.  Later  the  manure  used  as 
mulch  becomes  available,  and  finally  the  cut  grass 
keeps  up  the  needed  supply  of  humus  which  makes 
the  live  soil  so  much  desired.  Trees  treated  as  de¬ 
scribed  ripen  their  wood  well  and  bear  early  with¬ 
out  apparent  injury  to  the  tree. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  grant  o.  iiitchings. 

STEAM  FOR  POWER  AND  HEAL 

Having  been  very  much  interested  in  reading  how 
others  solved  the  problem  of  heating  farmhouses, 
perhaps  my  experience  would  not  come  amiss.  Con¬ 
ditions  were  these:  House  built  50  years  ago,  no 
sheathing  under  clapboards,  an  extreme  northwest¬ 
erly  exposure.  I  used  five  stoves,  and  did  not  try  to 
heat  some  rooms  at  that.  There  was  any  quantity  of 
pure  soft  water  125  feet  from  the  house,  and  10  feet 
lower  than  the  house  or  barn  level;  250  tons  of  silage 
to  cut  each  year,  and  yearly  supply  of  firewood  to 
saw.  I  paid  on  the  average  $50  per  year  for  power 


a  day,  which  is  as  much  as  we  can  handle  with  our 
own  teams.  Cost  of  the  whole  plant  about  $700,  and 
we  have  not  found  out  yet  which  part  of  it  we  could 
spare.  I  know  that  there  are  many  farmers  situated 
similarly  t.o  us  and  to  them  would  say  it  is  entirely 
practical  to  get  heat  and  power  together  by  using 
steam  as  I  have  done.  w.  n.  davis. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 


CRIMSON  GIANT  FORCING  RADISH.  Fig.  99. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  240. 

to  fill  silo  and  saw  wood.  I  wanted  to  heat  the  whole 
house,  to  have  that  water  upstairs  and  down,  hot  and 
cold,  and  furnish  the  barn  enough  for  60  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  and  power  to  do  my  work  and  save  that  $50  extra 
expense  each  year.  Two  years  ago  we  put  in  a  steam 
plant,  which  we  think  is  perfect.  It  is  an  eight  horse¬ 
power  safety  boiler,  with  a  three  horse-power  engine 
placed  in  the  house  cellar.  The  boiler  is  packed,  and 
does  not  heat  the  cellar,  but  does  heat  the  house  com¬ 
plete  (nine  room  and  three  halls)  with  from  three  to 
five  pounds  pressure.  We  burn  anything,  wood,  hard 
or  soft  coal,  and  have  not  seen  any  frost  on  the  win¬ 
dows  this  Winter  and  have  seen  the  thermometer  at 
24  degrees  below  zero  on  the  veranda.  I  put  up  a  54- 
foot  shaft  from  the  engine  out  to  the  woodpile,  so  we 
can  saw  wood  anytime,  also  put  a  power  pump  in  a 
corner  of  the  cellar,  belt  from  above  shaft,  and  pump 
water  into  a  3,000-gallon  tank  on  the  second  floor. 
From  there  it  runs  all  over  the  house  and  supplies  a 
bathroom  on  that  floor  with  hot  and  cold  water,  also 
runs  to  the  barn.  An  hour’s  pumping  with  the  en¬ 
gine  once  in  four  days  give  us  a  plentiful  supply  at 
house  and  barn,  and  remember  that  these  60  head  of 
cattle  do  not  have  to  go  out  of  doors  now  for 
water.  Last  Summer  pumping  30  to  45  minutes  once 
a  week  kept  the  tank  full.  We  also  run  belt  from  the 
shaft  on  to  a  family  washing  machine;  before  that 
was  run  by  man  power.  My  silo  being  on  the  back 
of  the  barn  from  the  house,  we  are  obliged  to  move 
the  boiler  and  engine  out  to  them.  That  is  an  hour’s 
Job  for  three  of  us  with  a  team  only;  then  ire  run  a 
No.  16  Ohio  cutter  with  traveling  table,  and  it  does 
not  bother  us  to  cut  and  elevate  30  to  35  tons  of  corn 


CHEMISTRY  OF  LIME  AND  SULPHUR. 

Why  is  the  salt  omitted  in  making  the  California  wash 
with  soda  or  potash  instead  of  boiling?  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  salt  is  one  of  the  important  elements  in 
the  California  wash.  Would  it  do  any  harm  in  any  way 
to  use  salt  same  as  in  this  California  wash  when  caus¬ 
tic  soda  or  potash  is  used  instead  of  boiling  the  wash? 
What  is  the  difference  between  caustic  soda  and  caustic 
potash?  I  have  thought  perhaps  caustic  soda  was  de¬ 
rived  from  potash  salt  from  the  German  mines,  and 
caustic  potash  came  from  ashes.  Am  I  right  or  wrong 
in  this?  In  your  opinion,  which  is  better  to  use  in  dis¬ 
solving  the  sulphur,  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash?  Do 
you  think  making  the  wash  destroys  the  fertilizing 
properties  of  the  potash?  Is  caustic  soda  a  fertilizer  as 
well  as  caustic  soda?  J.  a.  n. 

The  chemistry  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  mix¬ 
ture  is  much  more  complicated  than  in  the  case  of 
the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  That  is,  the  chemical  reac¬ 
tions  are  not  likely  to  be  so  definite  or  uniform  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Bordeaux.  The  various  combinations 
in  the  resultant  mixture  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
are  not  clearly  defined,  nor  is  the  effectiveness  of  the 
insecticidal  form  well  understood.  In  making  the 
lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  or  California  wash,  the  pri¬ 
mary  object  is  to  obtain  sulphide  of  lime,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  destructive  agent,  though  there 
are  undoubtedly  in  the  final  mixture  other  chemical 
combinations  of  the  lime  and  sulphur.  The  mixture 
is  boiled  for  the  purpose  of  causing  an  ac¬ 
tive  chemical  reaction  between  the  lime  and 
sulphur.  The  salt  is  used  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  sticking  quality 
of  the  wash,  and  not  because  it  materially 
assists  in  the  chemical  reaction.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  add  the  salt 
in  making  the  modified  California  wash,  and 
may  improve  its  sticking  qualities.  The 
difference  between  caustic  soda,  chemically 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  caustic  potash,  po¬ 
tassium  hydroxide,  is  that  in  the  one  case 
the  metal  soda  is  the  base,  and  in  the  other 
the  metal  potash  is  the  base.  Soda  and  pot¬ 
ash  belong  to  a  group  of  chemical  elements, 
designated  as  the  “alkaline  earths,”  which 
have  certain  properties  in  common.  Lime 
and  magnesia  also  belong  to  this  group. 
When  either  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash 
is  used,  instead  of  the  salt,  as  in  the  modi¬ 
fied  California  wash,  more  heat  is  generated 
than  when  the  salt  is  used,  and  the  chemical 
reactions  which  result  in  the  formation  of 
sulphides  (probably  of  both  lime  and  soda 
or  potash),  will  take  place  without  the  con¬ 
tinued  boiling,  hence  the  main  effect  of  the 
substitution  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
boiling.  There  would  doubtless  be  a  great¬ 
er  activity  in  the  reaction  which  takes  place 
with  the  caustic  potash  than  with  the  caus¬ 
tic  soda,  though  it  is  not  known  whether  the 
resultant  product  would  be  any  better  as  an  insecti¬ 
cide.  In  making  the  wash  with  caustic  potash,  how¬ 
ever,  the  element  potash  would  not  be  destroyed.  It 
would  on  exposure  to  the  air  eventually  change  to  a 
sulphate  and  would  be  quite  as  effective  as  a  fertilizer 
element  as  if  applied  in  that  form.  Soda  is  not  an 
essential  fertilizing  element,  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  use  in  supplying  needed  fertility,  would  not  be 
as  good  as  potash.  If  potash  is  needed  as  a  fertilizer, 
however,  I  should  recommend  that  it  be  purchased  in 
suitable  form  from  fertilizer  manufacturers. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station.  e.  b.  voorhees. 

WILL  COTTON  PRICES  AFFECT  WOOL ? 

It  had  not  as  yet  occurred  to  us  that  the  advance  in 
cotton  would  have  any  effect  on  the  woolen  goods  situa¬ 
tion;  the  difference  in  cost  is  as  yet  too  marked. 
Chicago,  Ill.  H.  T.  THOMPSON  A  CO. 

We  do  not  see  any  reason  to  expect  an  increase  in  the 
demand  for  woolen  goods  because  of  the  higher  prices 
asked  for  cotton  goods. 

Boston,  Mass.  whitman,  farnsworth  a  thater. 

We  have  not  studied  the  matter  enough  to  make  our 
opinion  of  much  value.  From  what  we  have  observed  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  the  high  prices  of  cotton  will  stim¬ 
ulate  the  demand  for  woolens,  and  lessen  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton  goods.  john  miller  a  co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  price  of  cotton  has  or  will 
have  any  effect  on  the  wool  market;  true,  they  are  used 
together  at  times,  but  where  a  woolen  mill  uses  cotton  it 
is  generally  put  in  to  cheapen  the  goods.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  a  great  many  loom*  idle  on  account 
at  the  advanced  price  of  cotton,  but  the  majority  are 
cotton  mills  or  mills  using  eotton  goods  that  are  thus 
affected.  hund  arson  a  co. 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Corn  Grown  after  Corn. 

E.  8.  B.,  Long  Island. — I  have  a  clay  soil, 
surface  drainage  good,  but  apt  to  be  wet 
and  sticky  after  rains.  I  plant  about  30 
acres  of  corn  for  silage.  I  do  not  see  my 
way  clear  for  a  rotation  of  crops  to  avoid 
having  corn  on  same  land  for  three  or 
four  years.  How  can  I  keep  up  fertility? 
Clover  will  not  do  here;  Spring  sowing 
makes  a  start,  but  the  Winter  kills  it  out. 

Ans. — We  would  sow  Crimson  clover 
and  Cow-horn  turnips  in  the  corn  at  the 
last  cultivation.  This  has  been  often  de¬ 
scribed.  The  clover  and  turnips  will 
make  a  fair  growth,  and  with  some  fer¬ 
tilizer  added  will  keep  up  the  corn  yield. 

Bones  and  Sulphuric  Acid. 

E.  B.,  Long  Island.— I  have  quite  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  beef  bones  that  I  wish  to  convert 
into  fertilizer.  I  have  no  means  to  burn  or 
grind.  Can  they  be  cut  up  with  acid?  If 
so,  how,  and  what  crop  would  they  be 
best  adapted  for  on  a  clay  soil?  We  raise 
a  general  crop. 

Ans. — Bones  can  be  “cut”  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  but  we  would  not  advise 
you  to  try  it.  The  acid  is  too  dangerous 
for  a  novice  to  handle.  To  use  it  the 
bones  should  be  smashed  quite  fine  and 
put  into  a  box  or  tank  lined  with  lead. 
Then  the  acid  is  gently  poured  over  and 
mixed  with  them.  We  would  not  try  it. 
Better  pack  the  bones  in  layers  with 
wood  ashes  or  caustic  potash,  as  we 
have  often  described.  This  will  soften 
them.  Such  bones  are  useful  for  all 
crops.  We  use  them  mostly  on  fruit. 

Experience  With  Planting  Trees. 

C.  J.  T.,  Flora  Dale,  Pa.— I  have  just  read 
the  article  by  Prof.  Alwood  on  age  155.  I 
certainly  have  been  one  of  those  who 
“seem  not  to  be  posted,”  but  my  feeling 
of  scepticism  was  not  so  strong  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  my  following  the  advice  given  previ¬ 
ously  to  the  extent  of  painting  about  250 
trees,  being  part  of  a  four-year-old 
orchard.  We  had  removed  ground  around 
trees  to  look  for  borers,  and  before  re¬ 
placing,  painted  with  white  lead  and  lin¬ 
seed  oil  to  a  height  of  from  18  to  24  inches. 
The  rabbits,  which  are  our  usual  enemies, 
have  done  very  little  harm  this  Winter, 
even  where  trees  were  not  painted,  but 
the  drifting  snows  of  the  past  two  months 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of 
damage  done  by  mice,  almost  no  one  in 
the  neighborhood  escaping  entirely.  I 
have  just  made  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  above-mentioned  young  orchard 
with  this  result:  A  great  many  unpainted 
trees  have  been  eaten  by  mice,  some  en¬ 
tirely  girdled,  but  among  those  that  were 
painted  there  was  not  one  damaged  tree.  1 
found  a  few  trees  from  which  pieces  of 
bark,  possibly  half  the  size  of  a  dime,  had 
been  removed.  I  suppose  we  had  failed  to 
cover  these  spots,  or  if  covered,  Mr.  Mouse 
was  satisfied  with  a  very  small  bite.  We 
are  now  looking  forward  to  painting  all  of 
our  6,000  apple  trees  next  Fall,  from  the 
ground  up  to  the  first  branches,  being 
thoroughly  convinced  that  your  advice  is 
sound.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  by  which 
we  can  save  the  trees  already  girdled  or 
badly  eaten?  The  number  will  amount  to 
more  than  100.  Would  a  thick  coat  of  paint 
on  the  eaten  part  be  a  help?  Would  there 
be  any  advantage  in  drawing  ground 
toward  the  tree  high  enough  to  cover  the 
bare  wood?  Most  of  the  eating  has  been 
close  to  the  ground. 

Ans. — The  result  of  your  work  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  I  have  always  found  to  be 
the  case,  and  confirms  thus  far  my  form¬ 
er  statements,  and  if  you  follow  up  this 
work  you  will  find  that  all  of  my  obser¬ 
vations  will  be  confirmed,  because  I  have 
used  this  paint  so  long  that  I  am  certain 
as  to  what  It  will  do,  and  I  am  also  sure 
it  is  safe.  We  have  frequently  noticed 
especially  that  rabbits  will  bite  a  little 
in  the  painted  trees,  just  enough  to  try 
them,  but  they  stop  at  once  on  tasting 
the  paint.  In  regard  to  your  question  as 
to  what  course  you  shall  pursue  with 
the  trees  that  have  been  in  part  or 
wholly  girdled  by  mice  will  say  that  I 
have  not  succeeded  very  well  with  such 
trees,  and  if  your  orchard  is  young,  I  be 
lieve  I  would  take  out  the  girdled  trees 
without  wasting  any  effort  on  them. 
Where  trees  are  cut  half  way  around,  I 
believe  I  would  take  them  out,  but  if 
they  are  not  cut  too  severely  clean  the 
wound  with  a  sharp  knife,  cutting  back 
to  the  uninjured  tissue,  and  then  cover 
the  wound  with  this  same  white  lead 


paint.  There  is  nothing  better.  In 
thrifty  trees  in  a  few  years  you  will  find 
the  place  entirely  healed.  If  you  try  to 
save  the  trees  that  are  girdled  half  way, 
or  entirely  around,  I  would  still  clean 
the  wound  as  directed  above,  paint  the 
place  over,  and  if  possible  bank  up  the 
earth  around  the  tree  high  enough  to 
cover  the  injured  portion.  I  remember 
saving  one  tree  in  this  manner,  which 
had  been  entirely  girdled,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  work  is  profitable. 

Va.  Exp.  Station.  wm.  b.  alwood. 


A  Delaware  Clover  Note.— I  only  have 
a  small  piece  of  land;  have  seven-eighths 
of  an  acre  in  com.  For  13  years  succes¬ 
sively  I  have  used  nothing  on  the  ground 
except  Scarlet  clover  sown  at  the  last 
working  of  com  and  plowed  under  the 
following  year  late  in  May;  average  about 
70  bushels  com  each  season.  Scarlet  clover 
sown  in  June  and  plowed  under  the  next 
year  will  produce  crops  and  clover  seed 
sown  in  wheat  will  grow  if  harrowed  over. 
In  sowing  Scarlet  clover,  cover  it  very 
lightly.  In  harrowing  wheat  I  use  ordi¬ 
nary  drag  harrow  with  setback  at  about 
15  degrees.  r.  c.  j. 

Faulkland,  Del. 

Frozen  Peach  Trees.— C.  W.  N.,  page 
156,  asks,  “What  shall  I  do  with  my  peach 
trees?  All  are  killed  to  the  snow  line.” 
How  does  he  know  they  are  killed?  We 
have  4,000  peach  trees,  and  we  thought 
they  were  killed  four  years  ago,  when  the 
thermometer  went  down  to  somewhere 
about  40  below  zero.  The  wood  turned 
black  and  everyone  through  here  thought 
the  peach  trees  were  all  killed,  and  some 
went  so  far  as  to  dig  their  trees  out. 
Others  cut  back  severely  and  some  waited 
to  see  what  the  result  would  be.  We  took 
the  latter  plan,  and  when  the  proper  time 
came  they  leafed  out  and  some  of  them 
had  peaches  on.  If  the  trees  were  mine  I 
should  go  slow  and  await  developments. 

Breedsville,  Mich.  t.  j.  r. 


Watson’s  New  Peonies  front  Japan. 
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\L>'  E  have  just  received  a  special  importation  of  new 
T’  Peonies  from  Japan,  which  we  now  offer  for 
immediate  planting.  The  collection  consists  of  27 
varieties— double,  semi-double,  single  and  anemone- 
flowered.  Names  and  descriptions  on  application. 
This  collection  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
connoisseurs.  The  colored  plates  of  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  can  be  seen  at  our  office.  We  will  furnish:— 
a  set  of  the  07  varieties,  1  plant  of  each,  for 
SS13.0O.  Early  application  is  advised,  as  Peonies 
should  be  t  lanted  as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring. 
We  will  have  another  importation  in  the  fall  If 
cannot  plant  now,  book  at  once  for  Fall  delivery. 


WATSON’S  SEED  STORE, 


Juniper  and  nLjl. 
Locust  Streets,  lllllfli 


STOKFSIA  CVANFA  Finest  hardy  border  plant.  1  year 

73  I  UIVC3I/V  v  I  Alt  om  ,)lant8in.00  ,)erl00.  Seed, $l.iu) 
per  II/..  F«.r  $2  00  per  100  exp.  you  can  buy  100  Geraniums,  faunas, 
Hardy  Pompone,  Chrysanthemums,  and  20  other  leaditix-  la-dditiK 
plants.  Send  for  list.  BENJ.  CONNELL,  Florist,  West  Grove,  Pa. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVE1 

The  Most  Satisfactory  Hedge  Plant 

Succeeds  everywhere.  Healthy,  well-rooted 
stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants  at  popular  prices. 

BROOKVIEW  NURSERIES,  Westmont,  N.  J. 


ROSES!  ROSES! 

We  are  headquarters  for  strong  stocky  rose  bushes, 
grown  on  their  own  roots,  growing  many  thousands 
for  wholesale  trade,  as  well  as  for  our  mail  order 
business,  we  do  not  grow  cheap  plants  at  any  price 
but  we  do  sell  good  plants  cheap. 

ROSES  POSTPAID— 5  Cents  Each. 

Our  catalogue  will  be  sent  free,  giving  prices  of  all 
best  kinds  ..except  new  varieties;  at  5  cents  each, 
your  choice  of  variety,  you  do  not  have  to  buy  a  col¬ 
lection  to  get  the  kind  yon  want  at  this  price.  Cata¬ 
logue  also  gives  full  description  and  price  of  all  Gan¬ 
nas,  Carnations,  Bego  nias, Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias 
and  other  greenhouse  and  bedding  plants.  Prices 
from  5  cents  up,  and  also  many  bargain  collection! 
that  will  surprise  you. 

IV.  R  GRAY.  Oakton,  Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 


SELECTED  SEED  STOCKS. 

For  the  Market  Gardener.  Quality  aud  Purity 
Michigan,  and  Summer  Crookneck  Squashes  Tur¬ 
nips,  Lettuce,  Cucumber,  Carrots,  Onions,  etc.  Send 
for  M.  G.  Catalogue. 

K  K.  B  DR  WELL,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


VA.  WHITE  ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN 

grows  la-gest  fodder  known.  Write  for  free  sample 
and  prices.  K.  A.  H.  FOSTFR,  Batesville,  Albemarle 
County,  Virginia. 


FREE 


Our  catalogue 
gives  special  in¬ 
structions  *  for 
the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  each  class 
of  vegetables. 

GREGORY’S 

SEEDS 

are  always  safe.  They  sell  the  purest 
grass  anil  clover  seed  in  the  United 
States.  Try  it. 

.l.J.n.UREGOKY  A- SON, Marblehead. Mass. 
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"'JEED  POTATOES' 
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EW  and  standard  varieties. 
Promising  new  varieties  from 
the  Flower  Seed  B  all .  Cannot 
be  procured  elsewhere.  Earliest 
Seed  Corn  and  Garden  Seeds  from 
the  natural  home  of  the  potato,  and 
the  garden  of  Northern  Maine. 
Catalogue  free. 

^THE  GEO.  W.  P.JERRARD  CO., 

CARIBOU,  ME. 


WHEELER’S  SLEDS 

are  Sold  on  Honor. 
Fnr  Iflo  Trial  collection  — 5 
TUI  lull  best  Beets,  5  delic- 
j  lous  Cucumbers,  10  superior 
Kadishes,  10  splendid  Lettuces 
and  50  glorious  Flowers— 80  va¬ 
rieties  of  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers  only  10c.  FREE  handsome 
ltJO-page  seed  and  rose  catalog 
ELBRIDGE  E.  WHEELER 
18  Elm  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


DIBBLE’S  SEED  OATS 

“  Twentieth  Century  ” 

proof  from  customers’  letters.  “  100  bushels  on  one 
acre.”  “  68  bags  from  2  kj  bushels.’’  “1,300  bush,  on  16 
acres.”  “Over  1,300  bushels  on  26  acres.”  “  Straw  four 
feet  high,  heads  13  inches.”  These  oats  are  early, 
have  never  blighted,  heavy,  pure  white  grain.  2)£ 
bushel  bag,  #2;  10  bushels, $7.50:  sacks  free.  Catalog 
showlug  Twentieth  Century  Oats  in  five  colors, 
painted  from  nature.  Free.  Send  for  it  now.  Address 
Edward  F.  Di bble, Seedgrower. Honeoye  Falls,  N  Y 


i  GARDEN, FARM 


SEED 


TF'sTFH 

1  JLvO  1  LL/and  flower 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  k  H  ALSTEAD,  2  and  4  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


EHRY5, 


Deserve  your  confi¬ 
dence.  They  have  never 
failed— won’t  fail  now. 
Sold  by  all  dealers. 

1804  Seed  Annual 
postpaid,  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  At  OO. 
Detroit,  Mloh. 


VauShanSTWenty-ieVenth 
Annual  Catalogue 

Covering  the  fourGreal  Department!  of  Gardening 
Mailed  FREE  to  all  buyers  of  Garden 
Seeds.  Flower  .Seeds,  Greenhouse  Plants. 
.Shrubs  and  Hardy  Plants,  write  now 

Vaughan’s1  Seed  -Store 

84-86  Randolph  SI.,  CHICAGO. 
•14*  Barclay'  .St.'  NEW  YORK- 


M 


PAGE'S 

Extra  Early  Surprise  pota¬ 
to  seed  is  the  seed  you 
need  Tor  both  bigger  and 
better  potato  yield.  In 
every  test  it  has  always 
excelled  In  quality  and 
quantity.  Good  size; 
oblong  in  shape ; 
smooth  and  free  from 
scab.  Extra  early, 
moans  extra  good 

Slice  for  the  planter. 

ur  seed  this  year  is 
excellent.  Pk.  60c;  bu. 
(60  lbs. )  *1.76;  sack  (165 
lbs.) 84.50.  OurOlpp cat¬ 
alog  of  vegetable,  flower 
farm  seeds,  fruits,  plants 
and  corn  manual  free. 
The  Page  Seed  Co.  f 
Hot  l si  ,  Greene,  >.  \  . 


LAGUME  SEEDS  i  BACTERIA 

NORTHERN  CROWN. 

Largest  and  choicest  assortment  of  Lagume  and 
Field  Seeds  in  America.  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 
Beans.  Cow  Peas,  Clovers, Vetches,  Corn,  Oats,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Wheat,  Rye,  Buckwheat  Millet,  Potatoes,  etc. 
Send  for  price  list  No.  4. 

EVANS  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc., 

West  .Branch,  Mich. 


ONION  SEED— Southport  Globe 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JELL1FF  MFG.  CO..  Southport,  Conn. 

NEW  BREEDS  OF  CORN 

Two  varieties:  ]  SliISTS?  Y.™  w  toe”'’  ’  * 

Hope  Farm  man  says:  “I  believe  you  have 
a  remarkable  variety  of  corn.” 

Pi  ices  of  either:  Packet  postpaid,  15c;  two  packets 
m.  of  each,  25c.;  bushel,  by  freight  or  express,  $2.00 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Caton^villp.  Md 


m 

Brand  registered  | 

01 E  U.S.  AM  D  CAN- 
STANDARD 
OF  „ 
EXCELLENCE 
CLEANLINESS 

5}  purity 


Grass  Seed 

These  Brands  of 

Timothy  and  Glovers 

Sold  Only  in 

Machine  Sewed  Dags 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Them 


InGorden 


The 

Seeds  that  Yield 
Are  Sold  by  Field 

That  accounts  for  the  doubling  of  my  seed  busi¬ 
ness  every  year.  I  print  on  the  face  of  every  packet 
a  guarantee  that  makes  you  safe.  “Your  money’s 
worth  or  your  money  back.”  I  could  not  do  this  if 
I  just  guessed  at  it  like  many  seedsmen  do.  I  per¬ 
sonally  test  every  variety  I  sell,  right  in  my  own  gar¬ 
dens,  then  I  know  just  what  is  what.  No  guess  work 
about  it.  Honest  seeds,  honestly  sold  (The  Red  Packet 
kind)  have  made  my  seed  business  what  it  is.  Write 
for  my  catalogue— the  “different”  seed  book— and  I 
will  throw  in  a  packet  of  choice  flower  seeds  and 
one  of  watermelon  seed  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble. 
Samples  of  seed  corn  if  you  want  them.  $5.00 
worth  of  seeds  free.  Ask  about  it. 

Henry  Field,  Seedsman 

Box  26  ,  Shenandoah,  Iowa 

The  Ear  Seed  Corn 
Man 


Infield 


ABORT’S  SUPERB  DAHLIAS 


PAN  AMERICAN  GOLD  MEDAL 

20  KINDS  $1.  Purchaser’s  selection  $1  doz. 
and  up.  500  kinds,  latest  and  best.  Catalogue 
free,  H,  F,  BURT,  Taunton,  Mass, 
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Fox  Terriers  and  Children. 

A.  H.  P.,  New  Hampshire.— Several  years 
apo  The  R.  N.-T.  contained  a  picture  of 
Fox  terriors,  and  recommended  them  for 
farm  dogs.  I  do  not  see  them  advertised 
in  The  R.  N.-T.  or  other  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers.  I  have  made  some  inquiries  about 
them,  and  am  told  by  some  that  they  are 
not  safe  to  have  with  children  while  oth¬ 
ers  claim  they  are  all  right.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  of  your  readers  who 
have  had  experience.  I  have  a  lot  of  wood  • 
chucks  I  want  to  get  rid  of. 

Ans.— We  have  always  admired  Fox 
terriers  for  their  companionableness, 
vivacity,  courage,  intelligence  and  loy¬ 
alty.  They  are  devotedly  attached  to 
their  human  friends,  will  fight  any  sort 
of  vermin  and  dig  up  moles  and  wood¬ 
chucks  with  tireless  enthusiasm.  Un¬ 
fortunately  these  good  qualities  often 
turn  into  defects  through  lack  of  bal¬ 
ance,  for  they  are  the  most  nervous  and 
restless  dogs  we  know.  They  will  dig 
up  choice  plants  quite  as  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  as  woodchucks,  and  if  tied  up  in  a 
a  small  enclosure  against  his  will,  one 
small  terrier  will  not  only  awake  the 
whole  neighborhood  with  his  protests, 
but  will  gnaw  away  as  much  lumber  as 
a  cribbing  horse.  These  terriers  also 
have  a  great  habit  of  chasing  chickens, 
which  makes  them  a  nuisance  on  the 
farm.  Their  nervousness-  makes  them 
very  undesirable  playmates  for  children, 
they  snap  In  a  moment,  apparently 
without  malice,  merely  from  passing  ir¬ 
ritation,  but  the  result  may  be  a  scar 
that  disfigures  some  little  one  for  life. 
We  disposed  of  our  last  terrier,  a  hand¬ 
some  pedigreed  animal,  for  this  reason. 
After  a  good  deal  of  canine  experience 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
biteless  dog  does  not  exist,  but  if  choos¬ 
ing  one  as  a  companion  for  children  in 
the  country  (no  dog  ought  to  live  in  a 
town),  we  would  select  one  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing  type,  such  as  an  Irish  setter,  a 
Cocker  spaniel  or  a  collie.  They  are 
more  sedate  in  disposition  than  terriers, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  hereditary 
education.  But  don’t  let  an  untrained 
child  bring  up  an  untrained  dog,  and 
then  expect  good  results. 

Cucumbers  Fail  to  Fruit. 

I).  F.,  Salem,  Ore.— I  have  a  difficulty  in 
growing  cucumbers  under  glass.  I  grow 
them  so  they  are  in  bearing  from  the  first 
part  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August. 
After  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  nearly 
half  of  the  cucumbers  are  not  fully  fer¬ 
tilized,  so  they  are  ill-shaped  and  un¬ 
marketable.  I  have  several  swarms'  of 
bees,  and  they  are  working  on  the  blos¬ 
soms  every  day.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  pollen,  not  enough  to  go  around. 
If  this  is  the  case,  what  can  I  do  to  get  a 
greater  quantity  of  pollen?  I  am  growing 
the  White  Spine  variety,  and  last  year  I 
had  some  of  the  Long  Green,  but  it  was 
all  the  same  as  the  years  before. 

Ans. — It  may  be  that  while  the  plants 
are  producing  a  sufficient  number  of 
staminate  flowers  with  plenty  of  pollen, 
the  pistillate  flowers  are  not  well  pol- 
lenized.  Cucumbers  vines  will  set  and 
produce  fruit  in  the  absence  of  all  pol¬ 
len,  but  only  while  the  plants  are  young 
and  in  full  vigor.  When  once  the  vines 
are  carrying  a  few  fruits,  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  must  be  furnished  with  an 
abundance  of  pollen;  and  my  experience 
is  that  it  well  pays  to  be  sure  on  this 
score.  To  one  having  a  large  range  in 
cucumbers,  and  especially  to  one  who 
has  always  relied  on  bees  to  do  the 
work,  it  seems  a  large  proposition  to  do 
the  pollinating  by  hand,  but  after  one 
has  become  an  expert  at  this  work,  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  may  be  done,  the 
almost  absolute  certainty  of  the  setting 
and  the  ability  of  setting  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  fruits  to  a  vine,  commend  this 
method  of  pollenizing.  It  may  be  that 
damp,  cloudy  weather  is  the  cause,  as  I 
am  told  that  through  the  Summer 
months  such  conditions  prevail  in  west¬ 
ern  Oregon.  If  this  is  so,  I  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  dry  out  the  houses,  even  if 
necessary  to  start  fires  in  the  boilers 
and  shut  down  the  ventilators.  These 
cloudy  conditions  are  met  with  in  the 
East  through  the  Winter,  and  often  re¬ 


sult  in  partial  failure  of  a  crop,  and  re¬ 
sort  must  be  made  to  methods  of  great 
detail  to  insure  even  a  minimum  crop, 
such  as  picking  the  male  flowers  and 
drying  them  out  in  a  warm  dry  room, 
pollinating  through  the  middle  of  the 
day  and  going  over  each  pistillate  flower 
each  day  until  the  petals  close.  This 
Winter  has  been  an  exceptionally  dark 
one,  but  by  careful  attention  to  details, 
a  good  crop  of  cucumbers  has  been 
brought  to  maturity  in  the  forcing 
houses  at  Cornell,  many  pistillate  flow¬ 
ers  being  pollinated  two  or  three  times 
to  insure  fruits.  The  English  cucum¬ 
bers  lend  themselves  to  forcing  with 
greater  ease  than  do  the  White  Spine 
strain,  and  I  should  suggest  that  D.  F. 
try  a  house  of  the  former. 


O.  E.  HUNN. 

Taking  Cattle  to  the  South. 

J.  F.  V.,  East  Liverpool,  0.— I  am  thinking 
of  going  to  Georgia,  and  am  told  that 
stock  taken  from  the  North  to  the  South¬ 
ern  States  invariably  die  of  some  disease. 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  from  the 
South  give  me  any  information  on  the 
subject? 

Ans. — It  is  true  that  formerly  many 
northern  cattle  died  when  taken  to  the 
Gulf  States.  For  years  the  disease  which 
caused  their  death  was  not  understood. 
It  was  finally  discovered  that  the  cattle 
tick,  a  small  insect  found  in  the  South, 
was  responsible  for  the  disease.  It  was 
found  that  when  cattle  were  inoculated 
with  the  blood  of  cattle  that  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  disease,  or  even  with  the 
blood  of  the  ticks,  they  became  immune 
— that  is  not  likely  to  have  the  disease 
seriously.  Thousands  of  Northern  cattle 
have  been  inoculated  in  this  way  before 
going  South,  and  in  a  large  proportion 
of  such  cases  there  was  no  trouble. 
Write  to  the  directors  of  the  following 
stations:  Georgia,  Experiment  P.  O.; 
Missouri,  Columbia;  Texas,  College  Sta¬ 
tion;  Louisiana,  Baton  Rouge;  Alabama, 
Auburn.  You  can  in  this  way  obtain 
bulletins  giving  experience  with  this 
disease. 


RREE 

This  booklet  tells  how¬ 
to  make  money  on  the 
farm,  and  outlines  our 
course  of  home  study  in 

Modern  Agriculture, 

Under  Prof.  Wm.  P.  Brook' , 

Ph.  D.,  of  the  Mass  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Treats 
of  soils,  tillage,  drainage, 
fertilizers,  crop  rotation, 
stock  -  feeding,  poultry¬ 
raising,  dairying,  etc.  Also 
Horticulture  under  Prof.  Bailey,  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Agricultural 
Bacteriology  under  Prof.  Conn,  of 
Wesleyan.  Full  Commercial,  Normal  and 
Academic  Departments.  Tuition  nominal. 
Text-books  FREE  to  our  students. 

Cata.  and  particulars  free.  Write  tn-day.  _ 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  80H00~ 
Sept.  18  Springfield  Mass, 


EARLY  HATHAWAY. 

The  queen  of  all  market  strawberries. 
Berries  are  firm,  good  sizeand  excellent 
quality.  Plants  are  vigorous  growers 
and  poll enizers  and  immensely  produc¬ 
tive.  The  early  beautiful  red  berries 
bring  extra  prices.  All  fine  sorts  in  free  catalog. 

Harrison’s  Nurser  es.  Bx  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


"Trees 

Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Shrubs 

Evergreens 

Roses 

Hardy  Plants 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties. 
Largest  Collections  in  America. 
Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue. 
FREE  on  request. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Nurserymen— Horticulturists. 
Mount  Hope  nurseries, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Established  1840.  Mention  this  publication. 


No  Maker  Has 
Ever  Excelled 


The  TONE  of 


PIANOS 

AND 

ORGANS 


It  Makes  Them 

The  Joy  of  Any  Home 

The  instruments  are  beautifully  made 
and  guaranteed  to  last  a  lifetime.  Sold 
direct  from  the  factory  without  dealers’ 
profits — cash  or  installments. 

pThe  Cornish  Plan  of  giving  the  buyer 
dealers’  profits  helps  In  buying  right. 
The  Cornish  Album— most  beautiful 
over  made— shows  our  fifty  styles. 

The  Embossed  Pianos  and  Organs 
show  exactly  how  our  Instruments  look. 
The  5000  References  will  give  you 
confidence  that  we  and  our  instruments 
are  both  right. 


>1^ 


Let  us  send  you  a  piano  or  organ  on 
thirty  days’  free  trial.  We  are  glad  to 
put  them  beside  any  Instrument  costing 
twice  as  much. 

We  will  teach  you  to  play  free,  If  you  havo 
no  local  teacher.  If  you  buy  and  at  the  eu  1 
of  the  year  find  the  Instrument  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  send  it  back  and  you  will  get  your 
money  with  six  per  cent  interest  addo.1. 
Fair,  isn’t  it?  We  have  done  this  for  fifty 
years  and  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  satis¬ 
fied  customers. 


(ORNISH  (0. 

Washington, 
New  Jersey. 


Sit  down  and  write 


to  us  to-dny. 


T3E — 


BARGAINS  IN 

Sour  Cherry 

Apple,  Peach  and  Plum  Trees 
Also  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Roses,  etc.  We  make 
special  quotations  on  large  quan¬ 
tities.  First-class  Stock.  Free 
from  Disease. 

MAIL  US  YOUR  LIST  OF  WANTS  FOR  PRICES 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  NURSERY  CO.  Inc., 

609  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Hoyt’s  Trees 

“Hoyt”  ought  to  know  something  about 
growing  trees — been  at  it  more  than  50 
years  and  has  more  than  500  acres  in 
nursery  stock.  Our  stock  is  all  grown  on 
rich  soil  of  New  England’s  rugged  hills; 
guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

We  have  an  extra  large  and  fine  lot  of  Peach  Trees 
and  Forest  Trees  at  this  time.  Write  us  at  once  about 
anything  you  want  In  trees,  plants  and  vines. 

Full  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Commercial  Orchardlsts  buy  Trees  from  Wiley. 

BOX 


FREE  with  catalog,  I  send  a  12-page 
pamphlet  giving  different  formulas  and 
remedies  for  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests;  also  issued  separately  from  catalog, 
careful  transplanting  directions  toge¬ 
ther  with  proof  showing  why  so  many 
Write  to-day  for  it;  all  for  the  asking. 

03,  Cayuga,  3XT.  HT. 


DWYER9  S  1904 


Sent  free  on  request.  Full  of  information 

about  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small 
__  fruits,  vines  and  plants  for  garden  or  lawn.  Grown  on  our  own 
grounds;  true  to  name;  guaranteed  to  grow.  Prices  just  right. 
T.  J.  Dwyer's  book,  on  hardy  trees ,  plants  and 
«■  vn  m  vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  with  sjyi'ing  orders. 

M  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y, 


OSC, BARTLETT 

IE  TREE  BREEDERS  “ 


•  and  big  types  of  Seckel  ;  Powell,  Montmorency  and 
-  Windsor  Cherries,  and  other  leading  varieties  of  fruit 
trees,  bred  from  famous  bearing  orchards.  Our  new 
Tree  Breeder,  now  ready,  will  tell  you  more  about  them. 

DfWSCDC  nil  TUE  llll  I  nvs  FKEF. 


ON  RENTED  LAND 


800,000  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  must  be  sold.  Get  my 
low  price.  One  year  and  two  year  roots.  No  rust.  Thrifty, 
healthy.  Catalogue  of  trees,  plants,  vines  FREE. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  BURLING  ION  COUNTY,  MOORKSTOWN,  N.  J. 


‘Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


drape  Plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with 
Cultural  Instructions FKKE.  K.  F.  D.  No.  1 


Standard  sorts,  $1.75  to  M.uO 
per  thousand.  Also  best  Rasp¬ 
berry  ,  Blackberry  .Currant  and 


APPLE  TREES  -  *ong  list  °* varieties 

*  ®  ®  A  full  selection  of  Grades.  Prices  Right. 


PEACH  TRESES 

Also  all  other  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
It  is  Free  and  is  fully  illustrated. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  -  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  yon 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 


Blackberries,"  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  yon  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Brldgevllle,  Del. 


Special  March  Prices 

If  You  contemplate  planting  a  Commercial  or  Family  Orchard  of  Apple  trees.  We  can  offer  You  special 
inducements  on  most  standard  winter  sorts.  Our  stock  of  Apple,  6  to  7  feet  high,  are  unsurpassed  in  quality 
and  quantity  in  this  State.  We  make  all  leading  market  varieties  a  speciality. 

FEJXTISrSYXjVANIA'S  BX20T 

Grown  on  a  strong  Clay  loam,  rich  in  Lime  and  Potash,  which  develops  the  heavy,  stocky  Root  and  Branch 
system  so  characteristic  of  Patterson’s  trees.  Our  Peach  and  Japan  Plum  are  typical  in  all  respects, — 
absolutely  free  from  Insect  Pests  and  Disease.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Vines,  Plants  and  Ornamentals  free. 
THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO.,  ...  Stewartstown.  Pa. 
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NEW  TOP  ON  OLD  PEACH  TREES. 

One  of  the  best  bulletins  on  pruning 
the  peach  is  No.  62  of  the  Delaware  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Newark,  Delaware. 
There  is  so  much  interest  just  now  in 
cutting  back  frozen  peach  trees  that  we 
print  three  pictures  taken  from  this  bul¬ 
letin.  Fig.  96  shows  a  tree  that  has 
grown  all  out  of  shape.  To  rehead  it  the 
limbs  were  cut  back  about  as  shown  at 
Fig.  97.  Fig.  98  shows  the  growth  made 
from  stubs  of  old  limbs.  Prof.  Close  in 
his  bulletin  thus  refers  to  the  trees: 

There  are  hundreds  of  trees  In  the  State 
which  are  in  poor  condition  to  give  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Some  are  fairly  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  the  fruit  is  borne  high  above 
the  ground,  thus  making  extra  expense 
and  labor  in  picking  it;  others  are  weak, 
unproductive  and  covered  with  moss;  and 
still  others  are  injured  by  San  Jos6  scale. 
If  the  trunks  are  reasonably  sound,  new 
tops  may  be  grown  on  these  trees  in  a 
short  time  as  follows:  In  the  Spring,  cut 
off  the  entire  top  leaving  the  stub  limbs 
from  one  foot  to  four  feet  long,  depending 
upon  their  position  and  the  age  of  the 
tree;  the  younger  the  tree  the  shorter  may 
be  the  stubs.  A  most  luxuriant  growth 
will  be  forced  from  the  stub  limbs  and 
no  doubt  some  Summer  thinning  will  be 
necessary.  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  has 
renewed  the  tops  on  hundreds  of  old 
trees  in  this  way.  In  the  Fall  of  1902  the 
writer  visited  Mr.  Hale’s  orchards  and 
saw  the  practical  working  out  of  this  prac¬ 
tice.  Large  trees  like  that  shown  at  Fig. 
96,  page  230,  with  fruit  20  feet  from  the 
ground,  can  be  changed  into  low  trees  from 
which  the  fruit  can  be  picked  for  years 
without  the  use  of  a  ladder.  A  test  made 
in  the  orchard  of  William  M.  Dickson,  at 
Woodside,  to  determine  the  best  time  to 
remove  the  old  top,  resulted  in  favor  of 
Spring  operations.  The  trees  cut  in  the 
Fall  did  not  make  as  good  growth  as  did 
the  Spring-cut  ones.  The  enormous  growth 
made  before  June  10  from  bare  stubs  is 
shown  at  Fig.  97.  The  trunks  are  five 
years  old  and  the  tops  are  two  months 
old.  An  average  stub  tree  from  which  this 
growth  came  may  be  seen  at  Fig.  98. 


Pruning  Shrubs  and  Shade  Trees. 

E.  B.,  Long  Island.—  Should  shrubs  and 
shade  trees  be  pruned  in  Winter? 

Ans. — Pruning  of  ornamentals  is  best 
left  until  possible  harm  from  cold  is 
past.  All  injured  wood  may  then  be  cut 
out,  and  such  thinning  and  shortening 
as  may  seem  desirable  effected.  Many 
shrubs,  such  as  lilacs,  Azaleas,  Spiraeas, 
Viburnums  and  Syringas  bloom  on  the 
old  wood,  and  are  best  trimmed  just  af¬ 
ter  blooming,  as  Spring  pruning  takes 
away  too  many  flower  buds.  Most  roses, 
the  Hydrangea  and  the  Althaea  or  Rose 
of  Sharon  are  best  headed  back  when 
dormant. 

Dipping  Small  Trees  Before  Planting. 

When  fruit  trees  are  severely  pruned, 
top  and  root,  one  advantage  is  that  if  not 
too  far  advanced,  they  can  be  dipped  in 
some  solution  to  destroy  insects  and  pos¬ 
sibly  diseases  before  being  planted.  What 
mixture  will  be  best  for  this  purpose? 

It  is  possible  that  one  could  get  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  and  either  whale-oil  soap 
or  kerosene  emulsion  together  into  a 
mixture  in  which  small  trees  could  be 
dipped  and  most  of  the  insects  or  dis¬ 
ease  germs  destroyed.  To  kill  scale  in¬ 
sects  the  whale-oil  soap  should  be  as 
strong  as  two  pounds  in  a  gallon  of  wa¬ 
ter;  kerosene  emulsion  would  have  to  be 
used  very  strong  also.  I  doubt  whether 
such  dips  would  have  much  effect  on 
the  crown  gall,  but  possibly  if  an  exist¬ 
ing  gall  were  thoroughly  cut  out  first, 
the  dip  might  check  its  further  develop¬ 
ment.  But  I  would  not  set  a  tree  show¬ 
ing  any  signs  of  this  disease.  I  suspect 
that  a  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  dip  might 
prove  as  effectual  as  any,  but  I  should 
not  expect  too  much  from  such  a  pro¬ 
cess.  Insect  eggs  and  fungus  germs  die 
hard  sometimes.  I  would  have  as  much 
faith  in  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  as 
anything  I  can  think  of,  and  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  its  injuring  the  trees. 

M.  V.  SLINGEKLAND. 


and  sulphur  mixture  would  be  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  whale-oil  soap,  though  1 
have  not  tried  it.  The  liver  of  sulphur 
and  lime  would  probably  be  as  good, 
though  no  better  than  a  boiled  lime  and 
sulphur  mixture.  I  do  not  believe  this 
would  hurt  small  dormant  trees  unless 
too  hot.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  it 
would  have  upon  the  roots  if  they  were 
dipped,  into  it,  and  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er  it  would  have  any  effect  on  the  crown 
gall  or  not.  I  believe  it  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  health  of  the  tree,  but  I 
should  go  slow  about  dipping  all  the 
roots  into  it  until  after  I  had  experi¬ 
mented  with  it  upon  a  few  trees. 

Conn.  Entomologist,  w.  e.  biutton. 

Apples  for  Missouri. 

T.  A.  P.,  Mt.  Orove,  Mo. — In  setting  out  an 
apple  orchard  this  Spring  in  this  section, 
for  commercial  purposes,  say  1,000  trees, 
what  varieties  would  you  recommend?  In 
what  proportion  should  I  plant  Missouri? 
Would  you  recommend  Stayman  and 
Payne?  Would  you  recommend  Olden¬ 
burg  and  Wealthy  as  fillers  to  be  taken  out 
in  time?  Would  it  pay  to  top- work  Wine- 
sap  on  small  Spy  trees,  and  in  what  way 
should  I  do  it? 

Ans. — A  commercial  apple  orchard  in 
the  Ozark  country  should  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  Ben  Davis 
type.  Some  may  prefer  the  common 
Ben  Davis  and  others  the  Gano,  while 
still  others  think  Black  Ben  Davis  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Gano  and  better  in  color  if 
not  in  other  respects.  At  least  half  the 
number  to  be  planted,  which  is  600, 
should  be  of  one  or  more  of  these  varie¬ 
ties.  I  would  suggest  planting  200  Jona¬ 
than,  200  Stayman  and  100  Payne.  The 
latter  is  as  yet  not  well  established  in 
the  markets,  but  it  may  be  one  of  the 
best  varieties  when  better  known.  Mis¬ 
souri  is  good  as  a  filler,  and  I  would  use 
it  very  largely  in  that  way,  having  at 
least  half  of  the  temporary  trees  of  it. 
Stayman  also  makes  a  good  filler.  Ol¬ 
denburg  will  bear  well  and  sell  well,  but 
it  is  too  early  to  risk  a  large  proportion 
of  it,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Wealthy. 
It  would  be  better  to  top-graft  Stay- 
man  on  Northern  Spy  than  Winesap, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  if  good  Stay- 
man  trees  can  be  had.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


Full  line.  Hardy,  Healthy,  Northern  Grown. 
FreeTrom  Dlaaaie.  Price*  Low.  Catalog;  Free. 

SEED  POTATOES 
GROVER  NURSERY 


BEST  PLANTS 

at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Best  new  and  standard 
Strawberries,  Raspberries  and  Blackberries.  Heavy 
Kooted.  True  to  name.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Catalogue  free. 

A.  K  WKSTON  &  Co.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  10.  Bridgman.  Mich, 


ter  Apples,  over 
wants  and  get  prices. 

The  Peach.  , 

beautiful  golden  yellow,  delicious. 
Best  for  market,  most  prolific.  All 
the  choice  varieties.  We  propagate  in 
the  greatest  peach  climate  of  the 
world.  Trees  always  please.  Ask  for 
free  1904  catalogue  of  all  fruits. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, 

Boc  28,  Berlin,  Md. 


The  Apple 

is  the  mainstay  in  fruit,  for  all 
raisers.  Plant  for  the  future. 
Get  right  stock.  Our  trees 
unapproached.  Ben  DavL, 
Gano,  Baldwin,  Wine  Sap, 
etc.  Summer,  Fall  and  Win- 
100  varieties.  Tell  us  your 


We  urge  that  great  favor¬ 
ite,  Elberta.  Large, 
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ure  “bred  for  bearing.”  -  That's  why  we 
cut  all  buds  from  the  best  fruited,  bearing 
trees.  It  also  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 913  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach ,  Pear,  Plum ,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  We  sell  direct  at 
wholesale  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

.  WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

Box  fid  ,  Beaton  Harbor,  Mleh. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

President  Plants 

The  most  profitable  variety  now  in 
cultivation.  Write  to  the  originator 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT  to*  circular 

Lambertville,  N.  J.  and  prices. 


HOW  TO  FIND  OUT. 


Fill  a  bottle  or  common  glass  with 
your  water  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours;  a  sediment  or  settling  indicates 
an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  kidneys; 
if  it  stains  the  linen  it  is  evidence  of 
kidney  trouble;  too  frequent  desire  to 
pass  it,  or  pain  in  the  back  is  also  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  the  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der  are  out  of  order. 

What  To  Do. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  knowledge  so 
often  expressed  that  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney  and  blad¬ 
der  remedy,  fulfills  every  wish  in  curing 
rheumatism,  pain  in  the  back,  kidneys, 
liver,  bladder  and  every  part  of  the  uri¬ 
nary  passage.  It  corrects  inability  to 
hold  water  and  scalding  pain  in  passing 
it,  or  bad  effects  following  use  of  liquor, 
wine  or  beer,  and  overcomes  that  un¬ 
pleasant  necessity  of  being  compelled  to 
go  often  during  the  day,  and  to  get  up 
many  times  during  the  night.  The  mild 
and  the  extraordinary  effect  of  Swamp- 
Root  is  soon  realized.  It  stands  the 
highest  for  its  wonderful  cures  of  the 
most  distressing  cases.  If  you  need  a 
medicine  you  should  have  the  best.  Sold 
by  druggists  in  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar 
sizes. 

You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of 
Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy, 
and  a  book  that  tells  all  about  It,  both 
sent  absolutely  free  by  mall.  Address, 
Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
WheD  writing  be  sure  to  mention  that 
you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New 
York  City  “Rural  New-Yorker.”  Don’t 
make  any  mistake,  but  remember  the 
name  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root,  and  the  address,  Bing- 
hampton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


Have  Hundreds  of  Car  Loads 

of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Seeds,  choicest  new 
and  old.  Mall  size  postpaid, 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  ex¬ 
press  or  freight.  The  best  are 
cheapest.  Try  us.  Elegant 
168-page  catalogue  free.  Send 
for  it  and  see  what  values  we 
give  for  your  money.  50  years, 
44  greenhouses,  1,000  acres. 
THfi  STOHKS  A  Il  lltlllSON  CO.,' 
BOA  1 75.  PAINKBVILLE.  OHIO. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  by  us  to  bear  fruit  of  best  quality  We 
pay  freight  Instructive  Illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

Writeto-day.  KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Over  fifty  varieties  of  the  leading  old  and  new  kinds. 
Send  for  price  list. 

WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.Y. 


THE  WARD  BLACKBERRY 


THIS  IS  something  new  and  of  real  merit.  Very 
1  few  new  fruits  have  as  high  endorsement.  8endfor 
Illustrated  circular  and  pricelist!  n  quantities.  Small 
well-rooted  plants  by  mail,  $1  per  dozen,  $4  per  hun 
dred.  Also  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberry 
and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  stock  packed  in  first  class  order  free  of  charge. 

Address  CHARLES  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J, 
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Corn 

We  challenge  the  world  to  pro¬ 
duce  &  more  prolific,  early,  big 
eared  corn  variety  than  Bnlzcr’* 
Home  Iiullder,  so  named  be¬ 
cause  50  acres  of  this  fine  corn 
yielded  so  heavily  in  1902,  that  its 
net  proceeds  built  a  beautiful  home 
for  the  1  ucky  possessor.  See  catalog. 

Here  are  some  of  the  yields  our 
customers  had  of  this  corn  in  1903 : 

157  bu.  per  acre* 

By  John  Flagel,  La  Porte  Co.,  Ind. 

t<>0  bu.  per  acre, 

By  O.  E.  Michael,  Mont.  Co  ,  O. 

106  bu.  per  acre. 

By  Richard  Spaeth,  Lake  Co.,  Ind. 

108  bu.  per  acre. 

By  J.  D.  Walker,  Hamblem  Co., 
Tenn. 

220  bu.  per  acre. 

By  Lawrence  Schcistcl,  Ogemaw 
Co.,  Mich. 

225  bu.  per  acre, 

By  J.  W.  Massey,  Crockett  Co., 
Tenn. 

804  bu.  per  acre. 

Ray  Stearns,  Ransom  Co.,  N.  D. 
says:  “Ripened  In  120  days. 
Yielded  304  bu.  per  acre.  Next 
year  I  will  grow  400  bu.  per  acre 
from  it.”  _ 

National  Oats. 

Enormously  prolific.  Docs  well 
everywhere.  It  won't  lot  your  acre 
produce  less  than  100  bu.  Try  it. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass. 

Most  talked  of  grass  in  America. 
Would  be  ashamed  of  itself  if  it 
yielded  less  than  14  tons  of  splendid 
hay  per  acre. 

For  10c.  in  Stamps 

and  the  name  of  this  paper,  we 
will  gladly  aeud  you  a  lot  of  farm 
iced  samples,  well  worth  $10.00  to 
get  a  start  with,  together  with  our 
mammoth  140  page  Illustrated 
cat  aloe,  describing  itch  novel* 
ties  as  Arid  Land  Barle  Macaroni 
Wheat,  Two  Foot  Oats,  Pea  Oat, 
Teosinte,  Victoria 
Rape.  Send 
the  10c.  to¬ 
day. 


“DISPARENE”  KILLS 


All  Kinds  of  Leaf-Eating  Insects, 

CODLING  MOTH,  CANKER  WORMS,  Etc. 


The  most  powerful  poisonous  spray  known, 
and  proven  the  most  effective.  More  economical  than  any  other  spray,  because  even  heavy 
rains  don't  wash  it  off.  Clings  all  the  season,  never  injures  foliage.  Emphatically  Indorsed 
by  farmers,  orchardists,  foresters,  and  experiment  stations  Write  to-day  for  Booklet. 

READY  TO  USE  BY  ADDING  WATER 
BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO.,  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati. 
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INEXPENSIVE,  DURABLE, 
ATTRACTIVE. 

Farm  houses,  barns  and  all  other  buildings  can 
be  erected  of  our  Hollow  Building  Blocks,  either 
PLAIN  or  ROCK  FACE,  at  a  less  cost  than  of 
brick.  Also  used  for  foundations.  Prices  and  cata¬ 
logue  furnished  upon  request.  Mention  this  Paper. 


NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


MCCORMICK 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


I  like  the  idea  of  cutting  back  trees 
and  dipping  them  in  some  insecticide  be¬ 
fore  setting.  I  have  used  whale-oil  soap 
for  this  purpose  and  have  seen  others 
use  it.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  lime 
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Seedling  Gladioli  and  Other  Flowers. 

J.  B.  New  Haven,  Ind.—l.  Give  the  best 
method  of  raising  seedling  Gladioli,  Dah¬ 
lias  and  Tigridias.  2.  What  is  the  best 
method  of  propagating  hardy  perennials? 

3.  Are  the  following  Salvias  desirable  in 
a  hardy  border,  and  how  are  they  propa¬ 
gated  for  commercial  purposes:  Salvia  pa¬ 
tens,  S.  farinacea  and  S.  argentea?  Can 
any  of  these  be  used  for  bedding  pur¬ 
poses,  the  same  as  the  Splendens  type?  4. 
What  is  the  best  method  of  raising  Auri¬ 
cula  seedlings? 

Ans. — 1.  Gladiolus  and  Tigridia  seeds 
are  best  grown  in  a  small  way  by  sow¬ 
ing  about  the  first  of  April  in  pots  or 
well-drained  boxes  of  light,  rich  soil.  A 
suitable  compost  is  made  of  one  part 
fine  old  manure  and  two  parts  good  gar¬ 
den  soil,  sifted  together.  Use  no  fresh 
manure  or  raw  fertilizer.  The  compost 
in  the  pots  should  be  five  or  six  inches 
deep,  exclusive  of  drainage.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  quite  thickly,  and  are 
best  covered  with  about  half  an  inch  of 
fine  sifted  sand;  ordinary  building  sand 
or  that  from  the  roadside  answers  very 
well.  It  is  good  practice  to  rub  Gladio¬ 
lus  seeds  free  from  the  chaffy  hulls  be¬ 
fore  planting,  or  they  may  rise  through 
the  sand  covering  when  watered.  Tigri¬ 
dia  seeds  are  bare  and  need  no  prepara¬ 
tion.  Soak  the  pots  or  boxes  well  after 
planting  in  warm  water,  cover  the  sur¬ 
face  with  wet  burlap  or  old  cloth  of  any 
kind,  and  place  in  some  situation  where 
the  temperature  will  average  at  least  60 
degrees,  watering  when  necessary  to 
keep  the  soil  well  moistened.  Under  such 
conditions  germination  usually  begins 
within  three  weeks,  when  the  cloth 
mulch  should  be  removed  and  the  seed¬ 
lings  kept  in  full  sunlight  throughout 
the  growing  season.  They  should  be 
carefully  weeded  and  freely  watered  un¬ 
til  growth  ceases  and  tops  begin  to  die; 
then  gradually  dried  off  until  well  ripen¬ 
ed,  which  should  be  about  October  1. 
The  little  bulbs  or  corms  will  vary  in 
size  from  a  wheat  grain  to  that  of  a 
hazelnut.  They  may  be  collected  by 
passing  the  compost  through  a  sieve,  and 
carried  over  Winter  in  boxes  of  di’y 
sand  kept  in  a  warm  place.  The  second 
year  they  should  be  sown  in  drills  18 
inches  apart  like  peas,  in  good,  well- 
prepared  garden  soil.  If  sown  as  thick¬ 
ly  as  40  or  50  to  the  foot  of  drill  they 
usually  come  up  better  than  if  planted 
thinly,  and  are  less  likely  to  be  injured 
by  heavy  rains  or  baking  soil.  Some 
blooming  bulbs  will  probably  be  pro¬ 
duced  the  second  season,  but  another 
year  will  be  needed  to  bring  all  up  to 
blooming  size.  On  a  larger  scale  the 
above  seeds  may  be  grown  outside  in 
thoroughly  prepared  soil,  sowing  the 
seeds  early  in  May  in  rows  one  foot 
apart,  and  covering  an  inch  deep  with 
sand  or  very  light  soil.  After  sowing 
firm  the  surface  with  a  board  or  the 
back  of  the  hoe.  Water  well  or  wait 
until  a  good  rain  has  fallen;  then  cover 
with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  burlap 
or  two  inches  of  excelsior  packing, 
which  makes  a  light  and  efficient  mulch, 
not  likely  to  be  beaten  down  by  dashing 
rains.  The  coverings  are  of  course  re¬ 
moved  when  the  seedlings  begin  to  come 
up.  The  after  care  consists  in  clean  and 
very  thorough  cultivation.  When  pos¬ 
sible  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  in  frames 
over  which  sash  may  be  placed  when 
heavy  rain  threatens,  as  the  slender 
plants  are  easily  broken  down  when 
young,  and  seldom  thrive  after  being 
checked.  Dahlia  seedlings  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  character,  growing  with  great  rapid¬ 
ity  under  good  conditions  and  coming 
into  bloom  within  a  few  weeks  after 
planting.  The  seeds  may  be  started  in 
the  window  garden,  hotbed  or  glass¬ 
house  in  March,  transplanted  three 
inches  apart  in  boxes  or  flats  as  soon  as 
the  first  true  leaves  are  formed,  and 
planted  out,  two  feet  apart,  when  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  over,  in  well-manured 
soil.  A  large  proportion  of  the  seedlings 
will  be  worthless,  but  the  tubers  of  the 
desired  varieties  may  be  wintered  over 
in  the  cellar  like  potatoes. 

2.  Hardy  perennials  are  usually  pro- 
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pagated  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring  by 
divisions  of  the  clumps,  but  the  methods 
vary  with  the  species,  some  being  grown 
from  cuttings  or  layers  and  many  di¬ 
rectly  from  seed.  The  Nursery  Book  by 
Bailey,  price  $1  from  this  office,  will 
tell  you  all  about  this  subject. 

3.  The  Salvias  mentioned  are  not 
adapted  for  bedding  in  a  large  way. 
They  are  fine  for  mixed  borders  and 
small  clumps.  S.  argentea  is  grown 
chiefly  for  its  woolly  white  foliage. 

4.  Auricula  seed  is  started  inside  in 
March  in  four-inch  pots  or  shallow 
boxes  of  very  light  soil.  The  seeds 
should  be  very  lightly  covered  with  fine 
sand.  The  seedlings  should  be  kept 
cool,  but  in  a  very  light  place,  and  trans¬ 
planted  two  inches  apart  in  similar  pots 
or  boxes,  using  about  one-third  leaf 
mold  in  the  compost.  In  June  they  may 
be  shifted  again,  setting  them  five 
inches  apart,  and  placed  on  a  layer  of 
coal  ashes  in  a  frame,  in  a  somewhat 
shaded  place.  They  should  be  well 
watered  and  cared  for  until  the  end  of 
Summer  when  they  may  be  potted  off 
singly  in  five-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
frame  with  sash  to  protect  them  from 
frosty  nights.  At  the  approach  of  freez¬ 
ing  weather  they  should  be  transferred 
to  the  window  garden  or  glasshouse, 
and  may  be  expected  to  bloom  the  fol¬ 
lowing  February. 


DON’T  BUY  ANOTHER 


Tarred  Corn. — A  man  in  this  country 
would  have  a  sorry  looking  cornfield  if  he 
trusted  to  the  limited  amount  of  tar  used 
by  some  of  your  correspondents,  and  the 
surprise  would  be  all  the  greater  because 
the  farmer  had  been  hurrahing  that  he 
was  out  of  the  woods.  I  had  once  nearly 
an  acre  almost  destroyed  after  the  corn 
was  six  inches  high  and  I  had  cultivated 
both  ways,  tarred  as  they  direct.  I  use  at 
least  three  times  as  much  tar  as  anyone 
yet  recorded,  and  I  do  not  use  any  too 
much  to  protect  thoroughly  for  the  whole 
season  in  this  locality.  E.  d.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 

BARGAINS  IN  PLANTS  AND  TREES 

worth  double  the  money,  by  mall  postpaid. 

200  Marie  Strawberry  *1  00 
100  King  Raspberry  1  00 

100  Ea.  King  Blackberry  1  00 
100  Ohmer  “  1  00 

20  Niagara  Grapes  100 

20  Worden  “  1  00 

Everything  for  the  fruit  grower  best  varieties  cheap 
Free  catalog  of  great  bargains— 3  new  strawberry 
plants  free  for  6  names  of  fruitgrowers  and  2c  stamp. 
W.  N.  SCARFF,  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO 


20  Wilder  Currants  *100 
20  Fay  “  1  00 

20  Elberta  Peach  1  00 

10  Pear  assorted  1  00 

10  Cherry  assorted  1  00 

15  Apples  “  1  00 


10,000  YORK  IMPERIAL 

6  to  S  Feet,  3  Year. 

THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  Co.,Stewartstown.P: 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Plants,  $1,75 


per  HI 

and  up 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and 
Grape  Plants,  etc.  at  lowest  prices. 


per 

Bbl. 


Seed  Potatoes,  $2.25  to  $3 

Every  thing  guarateed  first-class 
and  ijj-ue  to  name 

Free  Catalogue  tells  more.  Send  postal  to 

0.  A.  E,  BALDWIN,  S  Bridgman,  Mich. 


TREES 


and  PLANTS  at  YViiolesalo  Prices. 
Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nursery.  Geneva.  N.Y 


rod  until  you  have  thoroughly  investigated  our 
wire  board  fencing.  It  is  stronger,  more  durable 
and  economical.  F.asier  aud  cheaper  to  erect  and 
maintain.  I.et  us  mail  you  free  sample 

The  Truss  &  Cable  Fence  Co.,  cl  2  Cuyahoga  llklg.,  Here  land,!). 

WIRE  FENCE 

^Before  you  buy  WIRE  FENCE  write  us 
for  information  that  will  save  you  from  30 
to  SO  per  cent.  We  tell  it  FREE. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  83,  Muncie,  Inch 


f  rul  1 1  d  3  3ll  Ifli 

hh  Saves  money  and  makes  friends.  We’ve  H 
555  been  proving  it  seventeen  years.  Write  MOM 
■■■a*"  for  nriees  on  wire  fenee,  plain  and  barb  55S5 


I  Saves  money  and  makes  friends.  We’ve 
i  been  proving  it  seventeen  years.  Write 
■  for  prices  on  wire  fenee,  plain  and  barb 
'  wire.  Address  house  nearest  you. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

I  Waukegan,  Ill.  HOLLY,  MICH.  Cleveland 


r 

|  Wauk 


ndio] 


DON’T  BUY 

FROST 
BEST 
.CHEAPEST 

Frost  Fence  unless  you  want  something  containing 
weight  and  strength  to  last  a  life-time.  Otherwise 
buy  the  flimsy  woven  wiro  that  will  last  three  to  five 
years.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


NO  FARMER  GAN  AFFORD 

NOT  to  know  about  the  EXCLUSIVE  Features 
In  Page  Fence  even  though  he  never  buys  It. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


UNION  LOCK  Poultry 

Fencing 

has  been  fully  tested 
and  found  superior 
to  all  others. 

Has  Fine  Mesh  at 
Bottom  for  Small 
^  Chicks. 

This  feature  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
fence,  and  places  it  In  a  class  by  itself. 

Every  Part  Stretches  Perfectly  ; 
does  not  sag  between  posts,  and  will  fit  uneven 

ground  without  cutting.  _ _ 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 
Is  made  at  mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Call* 
fornia.  We  pay  freight,  and  allow  30  days  free 
trial.  Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn 
and  Poultry  Fencing.  Do  It  to-day. 

CASE  BROS.,  COLCHE8TER,  CONN. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Write 
for  Price  List. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham.  Pa. 


Innn  non  asparagus  roots -The 
■  UUUiUUU  Most  Profitable  Crop  grown. 
Seven  of  the  best  varieties  described  in  our96-page 
Catalogue.  It  Is  free  to  those  who  mention  Rural 
New-Yorker.  MOORE  &  SIMON, 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


npi  aii  TDCCC  One  year  from  bud  2c  to  4c  each. 
rtAun  IliCtd  Also  Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  etc. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 

100  Choice  Strawberry  Plants  Send  for 

catalogue.  KEYITT’S  PLANT  FARM.Athenia,  N.J . 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  &  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  best  northern  grown  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots,  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
and  Nursery  Stock.  8end  for  price  list. 

Box  670,  WILFRID  WHEELER,  Concord,  Mass, 

CHOICE  Si  lt  A  HE  It  It  Y  VLA  STS. 
500.006  Climax,  $2  per  M;  all  other  leading  varieties 
Write  for  prices.  JOHN  W.  GREEN,  Bridgeville.Del 

J..SS1E  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale. 
True  to  name.  J.  K.  LOSBE,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRIES  TO  PLANT  iu"AI7  h 

rieties,  as  good  as  can  be  bought,  at  the  RIGHT  price. 
This  is  the  RIGHT  place  and  this  the  1UUHT  season 
to  order.  Will  serve  you  RIGHT.  Sample:  300  of 
good  varieties,  prepaid,  $1.  Now  be  sure  you  are 
RIGHT,  etc.  Address  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

UNCLE  JIM,  Auto,  Climax,  Bubach,  Success, Sam¬ 
ple.  Money  makers.  Clean  stock.  No  disease,  rust 
or  blight.  Our  24th  annual  catalogue  free  toalL  It 
tells  how  to  grow  Cantaloupes.  CALEB  BOGGS  & 
SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


THE  BEST. 

Do  you  wish  to  get  some  Good, 
Thrifty,  Young,  Healthy,  Hardy,  North¬ 
ern-Grown  Fruit  trees  that  are  free 
from  Scale  or  disease  of  any  kind,  and 
that  will  bear  the  kind  of  fruit  that  you 
order?  And  would  you  like  to  buy  them 
at  reasonable  prices?  Then  write  Call’s 
Nurseries,  Perry,  Ohio,  for  Price  List. 
Call  has  the  Arctic  peach,  the  hardiest 
of  all  peaches  and  the  best  of  all  hardy 
peaches;  the  Graves  peach,  the  best 
early  yellow  Freestone;  the  Brassington 
cherry,  the  Leading  Sour  Cherry;  and 
a  full  list  of  all  leading  varieties  of 
Fruits  and  Flowers.  Call  enjoys  the 
well  earned  reputation  of  sending  his 
customers  the  “Best  Nursery  Stock 
Grown.” 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

” LargeoLNursery.  OTHERS  FAIL* 
-r  "Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  yearn’  experience 

^STARK  BRO®,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.Y.}  Etc 


Woodview  Nurseries. 

Apples,  6  —  13c.;  Peach,  2  —  8c.;  Cherry,  Plum, 
Pear,  low.  Study  our  free  catalogue.  Address, 
Itox  S,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 

BEST  THE  ATMENT.  BEST  GKADINO .  BEST  PACKING. 
BEST  TREES.  BEST  PHICES.  BEST  BUY  FROM  US. 


The  Best  Quality 
•  and  Finest  Apple. 

The  Earliest,  Good, 

>  Large  Berry. 

Stevens’  Late  Champion  ■  Profitable  Berry.  ^ 

Circulars  Free.  West  Jersey  Nursery.  Bridgeton.N.J. 


Winter  Banana  Apple 
Fairfield  Strawberry 


TREES  OF  LIFE 

and  Fruits  of  Perfection  are  obtained  by  planting 
our  Pedigree  Grown  Nursery  Stock,  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear  and  Plum  Trees,  and  all  other  leading  fruits. 
Prices  and  terms  unequalled.  Write  to-day  for  oata- 
and  read  our  special  oilers. 

Riverside  Nursery  Co.,  Confluence,  Penna. 


Th 

|  Mr 


ese  Small  Fruits 


35s 


Model  small  garden  collection  of 
strong,  well  rooted  plants,  prepaid. 

6  Echo  Strawberry,  2  Erlo  Blackberry,  2  Wood’s  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  1 
Fay’s  Currant,  1  Concord  Grape.  Auk  for  general  small  fruit  catalogue,  also 
special  circular  of  12  Bargain  Fruit  Collections.  Sent  free  on  application. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE 

Two  thousand  one  year  old  Elberta  peach  trees,  at 
three  and  four  cents.  W.  H.  ROCHELLE,  Route  5, 
Jackson,  Tenn. 


RATHBUN  &  WILSON,  JR.  BLACKBERRIES 

Kansas  and  Cumberland  Blackcap;  Miller  Red  Rasp 
berry;  plants  for  sale.  Fine  stock  of  Strawberry 
Plants,  all  leading  varieties,  some  as  low  $1.50  per 
1,000  and  up.  My  stock  is  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

MOSLEY'S  NURSERIES  Dover,  Del. 


ask.  tor  our  22na  Annual  CataJ'-'jue. 
,4r  K  H  Y  CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  .arly 
Ukllfet  I  strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
ni  AIITC  fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 
I  LHIlIv  as$1.50M.  Slajmaker&Son, Dover, DeL 


NORTHERN  GROWN  TREES. 

Best  cUmate,  Best  soil.  Best  for  the  Fruit 
Grower.  Best  for  Agent  and  Dealer.  Best  Cata¬ 
logue,  Best  Prices.  My  treatment  and  trees  make 
permanent  customers.  Once  tried,  always  wanted 
Catalogue  free.  Instructive,  interesting. 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Rochester,  N  T 

I-niilT  YnFCC  Strawberry  Plants, Asparagus 
FHUI  I  I  nCtO  Roots.  All  leading  varieties: 
low  urlces  for  high-grade  stock.  Send  for  list  of 
special  bargains.  A.  W.  ROOT  &  BRO.,  Manhetm,  Pa. 

until  11/ A  I  II 1 1  TO  combine  the  shade  of  hard 

JAPAN  WALNUIo  maples  and  ornament -of 

magnolias.  Rapid  growers;  fruit  in  two  years  i titer 
transplanting;  hardy  In  any  climate,  Send  postalfor 

price  list  of  nlJ^2^gjij1ARNHARTf  Dentonf  Md.S 

Hardy  Flowers  and  Ferns 

A  collection  of  15  varieties  of  hardy  plants  for  $UXJ 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  700  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
10c  to  $5  each.  Sena  for  catalogue.  NORTH  SHORE 
FERNERIE8,  Growers  &  Importers,  Beverly,  Mass. 

If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFF’S  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

In  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  I  will  mall  my 
1904  illustrated  catalogue  In  which  I  offer  the  high¬ 
est  quality  which  can  besecured  in  the  worm  at 
prices  which  are  much  below  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  gladiolus  specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


,-n  r  TP— One  dollar’s  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 
I  nLLu  secure  variety  now;  spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalog.  G.  C.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  Established  35  years. 

COD  Q  A I  E— 1 Second  Growth  Seed  Potatoes  Early 
rUn  OnLL  Rose, $3.75  per  bag;  Crown  Jewel, $3.75 
per  bag ;  Polaris,  $3.75  per  bag.  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover,  $3.50  per  bu.  Cow  Peas,  $1.50  per  bu.  Onion  Sets, 
$2.50  per  bu.  J .  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


OATS 


SENSATION.  123  bu.  per  acre.  Sena 
for  circular  before  buying  seed. 
THEO.  BURT  &  SONS.  Melrose,  Ohio 


IRISH  COBBLER  POTATOES. 

The  earliest  potato  grown.  Wo  have  alimited  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  above.  Choice  stock.  Every  bbl.  guar¬ 
anteed  strictly  pure  and  true  to  name. 

EDWARD  RIGG,  JR-,  Seedsman,  Burlington,  N.J. 


_  J  . .  Most  popular  varieties— 

068U  rOTalOCS  Early  and  Late.  Moderate 

prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to  purchasers. 

C.  W.  BURNETT,  Phelps,  N.Y. 


POTATOES 


grown  especially  for  SEED, 
_ _  17  varieties  SEED  OATS,  15  of 

the  best  varieties  of  CAhau||a  awmu  Plonfc 

price  right,  list  free  dllclWDClTy  r  I  cHlIS 

GKO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES. 


Prices  given  on  any  quantity  delivered  In  "New 
York  Catalogue  CARTER  &  COBEY.  Preaque 
Isle.  Aroostook.  Go.  Maine.  Over  fifty  varieties. 

.‘.VoSSSS  Long  Island  Babbage  seed  \£K 

free  a  liberal  sample  packet  either  early, second  early, 
summer,  fall, or  winter,*  for  10c  will  add  4  packets  em¬ 
bracing  every  season.  F.  Brill, Hempstead,  L  I.. N.Y. 


SEEDS 


THIELMANNS— The  Seedsmen— carry  a  full  line  of  Garden 
and  Field  Seeds.  Onion  Seed  a  specialty.  Write  to-day  for 
their  catalog  and  Special  Prices. 

THE  THIKLMANN  SEED  CO.,  -  Erie,  Pa. 


>->  A  w-v  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  in  the  heart  of  the  lamous  Chautauqua 
■  w  1^  l\  I— ^  Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  we  have 

I  an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  ol 

_  _  _  _  _  ,  __  any  reputable  grower.  Send  U9  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 

\F  I  TV]  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  o  nr  a  t>  Iff  D  D  AI C  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Y  1 lyAl  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free.  O  I  AKISk  DhU  O  Louisiana.  Mo. 


TREES 


APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices. 

wants  for  special  prices. 


$8  Per  100 


Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  listo* 
ecial  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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QUESTIONS  ABOUT  PIGS. 

Too  Much  Rich  Feed. 

What  ailed  my  pigs  three  or  four  months 
old  during  the  Summer?  The  first  symptom 
I  observed  was  a  slight  shaking  of  the 
head,  with  a  sort  of  shrinking  motion  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  skin  growing  thick  and  stiff, 
with  indications  of  weakness  in  the  back, 
as  in  quick  exertions  their  backs  would 
seem  to  give  out  and  droop.  Not  much  ap¬ 
petite;  they  preferred  to  lie  in  fresh  earth. 
After  a  time  the  skin  would  crack  and 
from  that  time  on  the  back  seemed  to 
grow  stronger  but  the  skin  would  roll  up 
and  peel  off,  and  in  worst  cases  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  remove  the  hair.  When  their 
backs  got  well  they  were  all  right,  which 
trok  about  four  weeks  from  beginning  to 
end,  during  which  time  the  afflicted  pigs 
made  no  gain.  b.  e.  d. 

Ontario. 

If  the  writer  had  told  in  this  case  how 
the  pigs  were  fed  it  would  have  been 
much  easier  to  tell  what  was  wrong 
with  them.  I  have  had  pigs  afflicted  in 
this  way,  but  while  still  sucking.  In 
every  case  it  was  the  result  of  high  rich 
feeding.  They  seldom  recovered,  but 
would  dwindle  down  in  flesh  and 
strength  and  finally  die,  the  soreness  of 
the  skin  keeping  them  in  constant  suf¬ 
fering.  The  only  remedy  for  the  skin 
trouble  I  ever  found  was  fresh  butter¬ 
milk  with  a  small  quantity  of  flour  of 
sulphur  mixed  with  it,  bathing  the  skin 
with  this.  In  this  case  the  attack  was 
not  as  violent  as  I  have  seen  it,  or  else 
the  pigs  being  older  they  were  able  to 
throw  it  off.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my 
conclusions  in  this  time,  but  I  venture 
the  belief  that  the  trouble  was  caused 
by  too  much  rich  feed,  and  the  recovery 
aided  by  a  change  of  food  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  There  is  little  danger  of  this 
trouble  when  the  food  given  is  for 
growth  and  not  fat. 

A  Bad  Case  of  Worms. 

What  is  good  for  stomach  worms  in  pigs’ 
I  have  about  40  shotes  about  six  months 
old.  A  day  or  two  ago  I  noticed  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  white  worms  from  one  to  four 
inches  long.  Three  or  four  pigs  have  died, 
but  I  thought  it  might  be  from  overfeeding 
as  they  have  plenty  to  eat  these  cold  days, 
but  now  I  think  it  must  have  been  from 
these  worms,  as  there  was  such  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  them.  The  pigs  have  a  pouch-shaped 
abdomen,  and  appear  to  be  stunted,  al¬ 
though  some  are  doing  fine.  Their  feed 
has  been  varied,  consisting  of  corn,  soaked 
corn,  barley  meal,  bran,  oatmeal,  charcoal 
from  wood  ashes,  and  coal  ashes  also  corn- 
meal.  o.  n.  J. 

Rushville,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  much  like  to  advise  giving 
medicine,  but  in  this  case  it  may  pre¬ 
vent  further  loss.  Stop  feed  for  24 
hours,  then  with  a  little  milk  mix  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  turpentine  to  a  shote  weigh¬ 
ing  50  pounds,  and  allow  the  shote  to 
drink  it.  If  refused  add  more  milk  till 
the  turpentine  taste  is  covered  so  it  will 
be  taken.  If  several  are  fed  this  at  once 
be  sure  that  all  drink,  or  some  may  get 
too  much.  After  a  day  give  a  second 
dose  in  their  regular  slop  food.  To  keep 
the  hogs  free  from  worms  in  the  future, 
and  to  help  get  these  back  to  thrift,  fix 
a  covered  box  or  barrel  in  their  feeding 
pen  with  a  hole  in  lowest  part,  and  keep 
a  quantity  of  hard-wood  ashes  and  salt 
in  it,  so  that  they  can  eat  all  they  want 
and  get  it  when  they  want  it.  Do  not 
put  too  much  salt  in  the  mixture,  as 
that  will  cause  them  to  eat  less  of  the 
ashes.  In  any  case  they  will  not  eat 
too  many  ashes.  If  ashes  are  not  burn¬ 
ed  in  sufficient  quantities  on  the  farm 
they  can  probably  be  bought  of  persons 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  put  in  store 
for  the  hogs  to  use  during  the  Summer, 
when  but  little  wood  is  burned.  Since 
ashes  and  salt  have  been  used  on  this 
farm  the  hogs  have  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  worms,  and  besides,  the 
ashes  help  to  build  up  the  bone  of  the 
animals,  and  also  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  food  consumed,  requiring  less 
food  for  a  given  amount  of  gain. 

Corncob  Charcoal  for  Hogs. 

Will  you  give  a  good  method  of  charcoal 
production?  We  desire  to  embark  in  a 
small  way  to  feed  our  hogs.  w.  h.  h. 

Montrose,  Iowa. 

To  burn  wood  into  charcoal  for  swine 


these  times  would  be  more  expensive 
than  results  'would  justify,  considering 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  cheap  sub¬ 
stitute  in  corncobs  that  are  so  plentiful 
on  every  farm  where  hogs  are  grown 
and  fed.  I  have  known  men  to  rake  to¬ 
gether  the  cobs  on  their  feed  lots  and 
burn  them  till  charred,  and  then  put  out 
the  fire  by  pouring  water  over  the  burn¬ 
ing  heap.  This  of  course  is  only  prac¬ 
ticable  in  dry  weather,  and  when  the 
corncobs  are  dry  and  will  burn  easily, 
and  at  best  only  gives  an  uncertain  and 
transient  supply  of  charcoal,  usually  at 
the  season  least  needed.  During  the 
Winter,  when  this  antiseptic  is  most 
needed  this  plan  would  not  at  all  be  sat¬ 
isfactory.  From  this  then  we  turn  to 
the  plan  of  Theo.  Lewis,  which  is  some¬ 
thing  as  follows:  Dig  In  the  ground  at 
some  convenient  place  a  conical  shaped 
hole,  say  five  feet  in  diameter  at  top  and 
as  many  feet  deep.  Have  a  large  supply 
of  dry  cobs  ready.  Start  a  fire  with  a 
few  cobs  in  the  bottom  of  pit  or  hole, 
and  as  they  burn  add  more  cobs  and 
keep  on  this  way  till  the  pit  is  full  of 
burning  cobs.  When  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  burned  cover  with  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron  and  throw  soil  on  the  edges 
and  shut  out  all  air,  thus  smothering 
the  fire.  When  the  fire  is  out  remove 
the  charcoal  and  store  in  a  dry  building. 
The  process  can  be  repeated  till  the  de¬ 
sired  quantity  is  obtained.  Doubtless  a 
little  experience  will  be  required  to  suc¬ 
ceed  best  at  this  work.  For  this  work  it 
is  desirable  to  have  storage  room  for  a 
considerable  quantity,  so  that  when 
charcoal  is  need  the  farmer  can  make  a 
business  of  burning  it  till  the  store  is 
replenished.  No  doubt  this  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  source  of  supply  for  this  material 
and  the  easiest  way  to  meet  it 

Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


A  BIG  HAY  CROP. 


Mr.  George  H.  Thomas,  Brant  Rock, 
Mass.,  writes:  “I  am  sending  you  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  fine  crop  of  hay  that  I  have 
harvested  this  season.  My  field  has  not 
been  measured,  but  I  judge  it  to  contain 
18  to  20  acres.  About  two  acres  was  top- 
dressed  last  Fall  with  stable  manure,  and 
top-dressed  again  last  April  with  Stock- 
bridge  Special  Top-Dressing.  All  the  rest 
of  the  field  I  top-dressed  with  Stockbridge 
Top-Dressing,  500  pounds  per  acre.  Part 
of  the  field  has  had  stable  manure  in  years 
past,  but  most  of  it  has  had  only  ferti¬ 
lizer.  Part  of  the  field  was  cut  three  years, 
part  two  years,  the  rest  only  one  year 
since  laying  down.  On  the  most  of  it  I 
used  Stockbridge  Special  Seeding  Down 
Fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  700  pounds  per 
acre,  when  I  sowed  the  grass  seed.  We 
had  no  hay  scales  for  weighing  the  hay 
here,  but  three  disinterested  men  who 
know  about  hay  estimated  the  yield  to  be 
3 %  tons  to  the  acre  for  the  whole  field. 
They  measured  off  two  acres  of  the  best 
part  of  the  field,  and  their  estimate  on 
this  portion  was  four  tons  to  the  acre.  1 
have  hauled  to  the  barn  94  one-horse  loads 
from  the  field.”— Ada. 


Dntalnoc  Nival,  Carman,  Hustler,  Hopewell, Ohio,  Rose,  L-mg 
rUldlULS  leilow,  Cobbler  Si  kinds  C.  W  FORD,  Fishers, N  Y 


60  Choice  Strawberry  Plants  S 

12  each  of  5  varieties  your  choice,  Climax,  Early 
Hathaway,  Sutherland,  Uncle  Jim,  Challenge  or 
Dewey.  For$l  50  I  will  send  by  express,  not  prepaid, 
100  each  of  5  varieties,  your  choice,  Texas,  Marie, 
Sutherland,  Uncle  Jim,  Tennessee,  Senator  Dunlap, 
Aroma  or  Sample.  Send  for  catalogue. 

W.  S.  TODD,  Greenwood,  Del. 


The  Steitz  Potato  Planter 

Always  works  right;  easy  to  set;  light 
of  draft;  well  balanced.  Marks  fur¬ 
rows,  drops  and  covers  whole  or  cut 
seed  potatoes  in  one  operation; 
.hills  14, 16  or  18%  inches  apart. 
Never  misses;  every  hill  planted 
actually  yields.  Special  Price 
this  month  $40.  Absolute  guar¬ 
antee  or  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  Special  Offer. 

rz  IMPLEMENT  CO.  502  Wells  Bldg.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


WITH  THE 

EMPIRE  KING. 

The  only  hand  pump  having  a  me¬ 
chanical  automatic  agitator  with  a 
brush  for  keeping  the  suction  strainer 
clean.  Alsothe  Uarlleld  Knapsack  and 
Orchard  Monarch.  Can  furnish  the  New 
Process  Li  me,  which  requires  no  slack¬ 
ing  or  straining.  Valuable  book  froc.  No 
•-swindled  feeling”  K  »ou  use  our  pumps. 
FIELD  FORCE  PUMf®  CO., 

8  11th  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


I 


STEEL 
RUMS 
STEEL.. 
FRAME 


LAND  ROLLER 

Get  catalogue 
Tread 

Powers,  Grain 
tors,  Hand  and 
Corn  Shelters,  Grind¬ 
ing  Mill,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines, 

3  to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationery,  etc. 

'  THE  MESSING  Eli  MFC.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


Johnston 


ORCHARD  DISK 
HARROWS 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

FLOWER  OTFIID  BULBS 
VEGETABLE  Nr  r|J!l  PLANTS 
AND  FARM  W  W  TREES,  ETC. 

with  valuable  information  about  soil,  what 
and  bow  to  plant,  etc  ,  FREE  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper. 

W.  W.  Barnard  Sc  Co.,  161  and  163  Klnzie  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


A 


$eed$ 


Johnson  &  Stokes 

Garden  and  Farm 
Manual — Free 

tells  about  the  best  seeds  money  can 
buy  and  shows  photographs  of  what 
they  produce. 

Our  Floracroft  Seed  Gardens  and  Trial 
Grounds  insure  to  our  customers  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds  of  known  vitality  and 
purity.  Our  list  of  farm  seeds  is  the  most 
complete  of  any  house  in  the  U.  S. 

Austin’s  Colossal  Yellow  Dent  Corn 
and  Golden  Fleece  Oats  are  two  most  | 
profitable  field  crops. 

Enrich  the  soil  by  sowing  Velvet  Beans, 
Cow  Peas,  Winter  Vetch  or  True  Dwarf 
Essex  Rape.  Also  good  for  fodder  and  hay. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES  Dept.  R. 

“Seedsmen  to  the  Money-Makers  ” 
217-219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  HILLS 


From  the  sheep  direct  to  the  consumer 

SPRING  STYLES  1904 

Men’s 

All  Wool  Suits 


$75!JI0 


MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  TROUSERS 
Readyr  made  and  made  to  order. 

Eandsomely  made  and  trimmed. 

Boys’ “"  'Children’s  Suits”"1  Knee  Pants 

LADIES’  DRESS  GOODS  by  the  yard.  Ker- 

seys,  Meltons, 
Broadcloths,  serges,  Scotch  Mixed  Suitings,  Jtc., 
the  latest  shades. 

Write  for  Spring  Catalogue  atul  Sample* 


You  can  Save  50%  by  Buying 
Direct  from  the  Mill. 


Every  garment,  every  yard  of  eioth  guaranteed 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  customers  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  garment 
all  under  one  roof. 

Remember  we  pay  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS,  Somerville,  N.J. 

<»t'R  1004  Calendar.  Write  direct  to  the  mill*. 


SEEDS 

-  AND 

GRAIN 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co 

115-117  St.Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Write  for  our  1904  Annual  Seed 
Catalogue,  mailed  free;  also  Price 
List  of  Re  -  cleaned  Red,  Alsike 
and  Alfalfa  Clovers,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  also  other  Farm  Seeds  and 
Grains. 

Feeding  Com  and  Oats  In  car 
lots  deliveied  on  track  at  your 
station.  Let  us  know  your  wants. 


•  I 


DIBBLE’S 

SEED  POTATOES 

Northern  grown,  carefully  selected  stock.  All  the 
new  and  standard  kinds  at  lowest  possible  pric  s 
consistent  with  highestpossiblequaltty.  Handsome 
Illustrated  catalog  Free.  Write  to-day. 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE-  Seedgrower, 
-Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A  nnU  Wanted  address  of  F  irmers -interested 
■  ■111111  iu  Early  8-Kowed  Yellow  State  Corn. 
“  “Test  '98,  Washington.”  White  Star  Oats,  good 
weight,  peifectly  clean;  description  free.  Sample, 
postage,  2c  Why  order  western  light  oats?  Gold 
Coin  Potatoes  Can  save  $2.00  a  bbl.  Irish  Cobblers, 
Queens,  and  Choice  Late  potatoes,  lsts  and  2nds. 
Write  to-day  with  postage,  and  receive  sample  Oats, 
Corn  and  Iceberg  Lettuce 

8.  J  SMITH  S  POTATO  FARM,  Shortsvllte,  N.  Y. 


50c  SEED 

DDE  SILL 

FREE 

Send  us  to-day,  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE 
our  handsome  I  Uustrated  Seed  Catalog  containing 
Due  Kill  and  plan  good  for  60c  worth  of  Flower  or 
Vegetable  Seeds  FREE.  Your  selection  to  introduce 

The  Best  Northern  Grown  Seeds 

direct  from  grower  to  planter,  from  Saginaw  Valley 
1  Seed  Gardens.  Seed  Potatoes,  Vegetable,  Flower, 
Field  Seeds  and  Plants. 

100,000  PACKAGES  SEEDS  FREE 

k  on  above  plan.  Write  quick.  Send  names 
kof  neighbors  who  buy  seeds.  $100  cash  for  . 
best  list.  See  the  catalog; 

Harry  W.  Iiammond  Seed  To.,  Ltd. 

Box  4  2.  Bay  City,  Mich. 


GOOD 

SEEDS 

CHEAP 


Ever  Grown. 

None  better  and  none  so 
low  in  price,  lc  per  pkt. 
and  up, postpaid.  Finest 
illustrated  catalogue  ever 

Srinted  sent  FREE.  Engrav- 
lgs  of  every  variety.  A  great 
lot  of  extra  pkgs.  of  seeds,  new 
sorts,  presented  free  with  every 
order.  Some  sorts  onions  only  55c 
per  lb.  Other  seed  equally  low. 
40  years  a  seed  grower  and  dealer 
and  all  customers  satisfied.  No  old 
seeds.  New,  fresh  and  reliable  every 
year.  Write  for  big  FREE  catalogue. 

R.H.SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  III. 


Cm 


fQ  Packages  JQ 

Vegetable  Seeds. 

Lettuce,  Beet,  Onion,  Cucumber,  Cabbage, Car- . 
rot.  Squash,  Melon,  Radish.  Turnip,  enough  for 
your  garden  only  1 0  cents.  Catalogue  free,  f 

MU  Best  Mixed  «/}/, 
MMMm  SWEET  PEAS  *  ■/€?* 

All  the  above  mailed  post-paid  for  16  cents  In  I 
silver  or  eight  two-cent  stamps,  to  any  address.  I 

E.  C.  HOLMES  SEED  CO.,  Medford,  Mass. 


5,000  JAPAN  PLUM 

5  to  6  Feet,  2  Year. 

THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  Co., Stewartstown.Pa 


The  Prooj  of  the 
Planter  is  the 
Slaiid  oj  the  Crop. 


FARQUHAR  KEYSTONE 
CORN  PLANTER 

Plants  com,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  without  cracking  a  grain  or 
missing  a  hill.  Will  work  wherever  a  plow  will  run.  Drops 
seed  In  drills,  or  in  hills  at  any  distance.  Distributes  any 
kind  of  fertilizer  in  any  quantity  desired,  with  absolute 
safety  from  injury  to  seed.  Strong  steel  frame  gives  light¬ 
ness  and  durability.  Write  for  new  1904  catalogue  describ¬ 
ing  tills  and  other  farm  Implements  and  maclilnery. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


MB 


“Ufci  1 1  Annul 

:  ai  i  tihncqu 

VvtLL!  ADUVI 

■  ALL  1  nlHudB 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS  MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

WEATHER-PROOF,  FIRE-RESISTING  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  100  William  St„  N.Y. 
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Grafting  Grapevines. 

TT.  G.  D..  Mt.  Gilead.  0.—  How  can  I  graft 
grapevines?  I  have  a  vine  of  an  unde¬ 
sirable  variety  that  I  wish  to  change  to 
some  better  kind.  It  is  a  four-year-old 
vine  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter  at  the  ground.  The  main  thing 
that  I  am  in  doubt  about  is  the  time  to 
do  it,  on  .account  of  the  “bleeding”  of  the 
stock  when  I  cut  it  off  in  early  Spring.  . 
Should  I  wait  till  later? 

Ans.— One  of  the  very  important, 
points  in  grafting  grapes  is  to  do  the 
work  early.  In  no  case  should  it  he  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  stock  will  “bleed”  when 
cut.  It  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  dug  into  alter  thawing 
out  in  the  Spring.  The  earth  should  be 
dug  away  and  the  stock  laid  bare  to  a 
depth  of  about  six  inches,  where  it 
should  be  cut  off  with  a  knife  or  saw. 
The  common  method  of  cleft-grafting 
will  generally  prove  successful  in  good 
hands,  but  a  combination  of  saddle¬ 
grafting  and  cutting  propagation  will  be 
found  to  give  better  results.  By  this 
plan  the  top  of  the  stump  is  trimmed  to 
a  long  slender  wedge,  point  upwards. 
The  scion  should  be  about  a  foot  long 
and  of  good,  strong  wood.  About  the 
middle  of  it  make  a  long,  straight  up¬ 
ward  gash  or  slip,  into  which  the  wedged 
top  cf  the  stock  will  fit.  The  butt  of 
the  scion  is  then  pushed  into  the  ground 
near  the  stock  and  the  gash  fitted  over 
the  wedge,  saddle  fashion,  so  that  the 
cambium  layers  of  the  two  coincide,  as 
in  any  grafting.  If  the  stock  is  much 
the  larger,  as  is  almost  sure  to  be  the 
case,  the  scion  must  be  set  on  one  side 
of  the  wedge.  The  advantage  of  the 
butt  extending  into  the  ground  is,  that 
it  absorbs  moisture  and  prevents  loss  of 
sap  until  vital  union  with  the  stock 
takes  place.  There  is  no  need  of  waxing 
the  graft,  but  a  ball  of  soft  clay  should 
be  pressed  about  it  and  the  whole  bank¬ 
ed  up  with  earth  nearly  to  the  top  bud 
of  the  scion.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Mixed  Seed  of  Rape. 

F.  W.  8.,  Fnoshurg  Falls ,  IT.— In  1902  I 
sowed  some  Dwarf  Essex  rape  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  and  it  was  very  satisfactory; 
grew  three  or  more  feet  high  and  remained 
green  and  tender  until  snow  came.  I  was 
so  much  pleased  with  it  that  I  sowed  quite 
a  patch  last  season  for  pig  feed  and  it 
grew  only  12  to  15  inches  high,  turned  a 
reddish  purple  and  became  so  tough  and 
woody  that  the  pigs  did  not  relish  it.  Was 
the  fault  with  the  seed  or  the  season? 
The  seed  was  not  from  the  same  seedsman, 
and  I  believe  I  have  seen  a  warning  to 
the  effect  that  seed  was  sold  of  poor 
quality  or  from  a  poor  strain.  The  soil 
was  about  the  same  in  each  instance.  The 
1902  crop  was  valuable;  the  1903  next  to 
worthless.  What  shall  I  do  for  19(11? 

Axs. — I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  anything  but  the  seed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  either  a  case  of 
degenerate  seed  or  of  seed  of  the  “Bird 
rape,”  commonly  cultivated  in  Europe 
for  the  production  of  oil.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  rape  seed  is 
mixed  as  found  in  the  markets.  Last 
season  we  sowed  half  an  acre  of  orchard 
with  Dwarf  Essex  for  a  cover  crop.  The 
early  catch  was  even  and  the  growth  for 
a  couple  of  w'eeks  fairly  uniform,  but 
soon  there  began  to  appear  plants  and 
patches  quite  “off”  in  color  and  size. 
These  plants  were  smaller,  less  leafy  and 
of  a  deeper  purple  than  the  typical 
Dwarf  Essex.  At  the  close  of  the  season 
they  wrere  not  more  than  half  the  size  of 
the  type,  and  afforded  very  little  cover 
to  the  soil.  I  attributed  this  variation 
to  a  mixing  of  seed.  What  the  spurious 
variety  wTas,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  the  varieties  of  cultivated 
rape  intercross,  which  would  plausibly 
account  for  much  variation.  It  would 
probably  be  impracticable  to  separate 
the  varieties  by  seed  characters. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  joiix  cbaig. 

Fitting  Onion  Ground.— In  preparing 
for  onions,  why  not  use  Clark’s  smoothing 
harrow  and  leveler,  alternating  every  time 
you  use  the  disk  harrow'?  To  mark,  get 
a  man-power  wooden  roller,  raise  on  a  ful¬ 
crum,  anchor  handle,  mark  with  chalk 
distance  apart  for  rows  and  at  right  angles, 
distance  between  plants;  then  nail  on  to 
roller  half-inch  rope;  roll  the  ground  and 
you  have  a  mark  exactly  where  each  plant 
should  be  placed.  H.  a,  m. 

Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


92  StaLte  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


900  BUSHELS  POTATOES 
FROM  THREE  ACRES 

A.  T.  Griffin,  Washington  Co.,  Me.,  writes  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Bangor  Commercial ,  Bangor,  Me.,  how  to  grow 
profitable  crops  of  potatoes.  He  says: 

«  Last  fall  I  dug  900  bushels  Green  Mountain  potatoes  from  three 
acres,  planting  with  1,400  pounds  Bradley  high-grade  fertilizer  to 
the  acre  without  any  other  manure,  and  800  bushels  were  good 
enough  for  any  market,  while  5°  bushels  of  the  remaining  100  will 
be  all  right  for  seed.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  continuous  using  of 
fertilizer  would  run  a  good  farm  out.  y4  poor  fertilizer  might, but 
a  good  fertilizer  will  never  run  out  a  farm ,  but  will  fut  it  in  a  fine 
state  of  cultivation. 

“  Good  fertilizer  and  good  culture  tells  the  whole  story.  Luck  has 
no  part  in  it.  While  I  harvested  350  bushels  this  year  to  the 
acre,  I  do  not  consider  that  a  large  yield  by  any  means,  for  there 
have  been  years  in  which  I  have  taken  from  one  acre  of  ground 
450  bushels  of  large  potatoes.” 

WHY  EXPERIMENT, WHEN  BRADLEY’S  FERTILIZERS 
PRODUCE  CROPS  LIKE  THIS  ? 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


D||ma|  II  j  j|  Many  new  routes  will  go  in  this  yean  We 
nurdl  mall  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  i  n  a  petition.  DAY  CDCC  to  first  one  sending 
"We  will  send  a  QUA  raLL  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


■WANS’  AUGER 

For  Post  Holes,  Wei  Is,  Prospecting  for  Minerals,  etc. 
A  man  can  do  thrice  the 
work  with  an  “Iwan'*  than 
with  *nj  other.  Used  by  U.  8.  Gor% 


Do  You  Keep  Bees? 


'Highest  award,  World’s1 

Fair,  1903.  4  to  10  inch  *2.50 ; 

12  inch,  *6.00.  Sample  at 
special  price  to  introduce.  Show  to  your  hardware 
dealer  or  write  for  particulars. 

Iff  AN  BROS.,  DEPT.  4,  STREATOR,  U.T.. 


Something  New 

A  cast  iron 

I  Stone  Boat  Head; 

more  durable  than  wood.  Boat  can  be 
made  by  any  farmerwithcommonstraight  I 
plank  and  this  head  will  outwear  a  dozen  of 
the  "id  style.  Costa  less  to  make.  Send  for  cata- ' 
logue  and  prices  of  this  and  our  complete  line 
of  farm  tools. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  Worcester,  Mass. 


If  so,  why 
not  make 
the  Bees 
keep  you  ? 

The  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL  tells  HOW.  44th  year;  weekly;  $1.00.  Sample 
Copy  Free.  Experts  make  their  Bees  Pay.  Read,  and  be  an  expert.  It’s  easy. 
Women  succeed,  too.  “  Sisters  ”  dept,  in  Am.  Bee  Journal.  “  Honey  as  a  Health- 
Food  ”  16-p.  pamphlet  for  2c  stamp.  Tells  value  of  Honey  In  Cooking  and  as  a 
Remedy.  Address,  George  W.  York  &  Co.,  144  Erie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


DEERING 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  TJ.  S.  A. 
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WESTERN  CLOVER  SEEDING . 
Notes  From  the  Central  West. 

If  I  had  a  rather  poor  piece  of  land  to 
seed  to  clover  I  would  commence  by  sow¬ 
ing  first  to  cow  peas,  plow  them  under  in 
Fall,  sow  wheat  or  rye.  Tn  March  or  April 
sow  to  clover,  using  12  or  14  pounds  of  seed, 
and  then  if  I  should  fail  to  get  a  good  stand 
I  would  let  the  wheat  or  rye  remain  on  the 
ground  as  a  mulch  and  seed  again  in  July 
or  August,  using  the  same  amount  of  seed 
as  I  used  in  the  Spring.  On  good  land  we 
sow  with  wheat  or  rye,  using  the  same 
amount  of  seed  as  on  poor  land,  sowing  in 
March  or  April.  Set  your  sower  to  sow 
just  half  the  amount  you  wish  to  sow  per 
acre,  and  go  over  the  ground  each  way, 
or  in  other  words,  double-sow  the  land. 

Cobden,  Ill.  t.  w.  g. 

Clover  seed  in  central  Indiana  is  gener¬ 
ally  sown  on  wheat  around  the  middle  of 
March.  We  watch  for  a  time  when  the 
frost  is  coming  out  of  ground,  and  a  slight 
freeze  throws  the  soil  up,  honey-combed 
we  call  it.  At  this  time  the  seed  will  lie 
where  it  falls.  The  thawing  will  cover 
nicely  any  seed  not  worked  into  the  fur¬ 
rows  left  by  wheat  drill.  Sowing  with  oats 
also  almost  always  gives  a  good  stand, 
provided  oats  are  not  too  thick  and  stand 
up  well.  Peas  are  grown  here  very  large¬ 
ly  for  canning  factory;  clover  seed  sown  at 
same  time  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 
We  use  a  broadcast  machine  for  sowing 
and  the  general  rule  is  four  quarts  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  w.  h.  f. 

Greenwood,  Ind. 

Clover  is  sown  here  mostly  with  oats. 
Very  little  wheat  or  barley  is  grown.  Oc¬ 
casionally  Timothy  and  clover  is  sown 
without  grain,  and  is  the  surest  way  for 
a  catch.  Timothy  and  clover  are  always 
sown  together.  Eight  quarts  of  Timothy 
and  four  of  clover  are  considered  the  right 
amount.  We  sow  early  in  April  on  last 
year’s  corn  ground,  without  plowing.  The 
oats  are  usually  put  in  with  a  disk,  but 
what  we  call  a  spader  is  better.  It  is  like 
a  disk,  but  instead  of  the  solid  wheels  each 
wheel  is  three  double  knives  or  rather 
three  pieces  with  a  knife  at  each  end  with 
the  proper  twist,  fastened  together  on  the 
shaft.  This  does  not  ridge  the  ground.  The 
clover  and  Timothy  are  sown  before  the 
last  harrowing.  The  critical  time  is  when 
the  oats  are  removed.  An  early  and  small- 
sLrawed  variety  of  oats  gives  best  results. 
In  1900  and  1901  we  lost  all  of  our  new 
seeding,  but  as  a  rule  we  are  reasonably 
sure  of  a  good  catch,  and  clover  is  highly 
valued  by  our  farmers.  j.  s. 

Corning,  Iowa. 

My  method  for  seeding  is  with  Timothy 
after  oats,  sowing  Timothy  in  Fall  in  oat 
stubble.  I  sometimes  burn  stubble  and 
harrow  after  seeding,  and  if  ground  is  too 
rough  for  good  meadow  bottom  plow  the 
ground  and  harrow7  smooth,  then  sow  seed; 
harrow  lightly.  If  ground  is  smooth  and 
not  too  much  trash  I  prefer  to  sow  in  stub¬ 
ble  and  not  harrow’,  as  the  stubble  makes 
a  Winter  mulch  for  the  young  grass.  In 
March  following  I  sow’  the  clover,  calcu¬ 
lating  four  quarts  to  the  acre  sown  broad¬ 
cast.  If  the  Timothy  has  failed  to  make 
a  good  stand  from  Fall  seeding  I  give  an¬ 
other  seeding  at  this  time.  I  have  always 
made  a  practice  of  using  seed  liberally, 
and  when  I  say  four  quarts  per  acre  I  in¬ 
tend  to  be  sure  of  that  much  if  it  takes 
five  quarts  to  do  the  work.  I  sow  from 
eight  to  12  quarts  of  Timothy  seed  per  acre 
if  seed  is  clean;  if  not,  sowr  more.  As  with 
the  clover,  I  make  sure  to  have  enough.  I 
like  to  sow  clover  seed  while  frost  is  yet 
in  the  ground,  as  I  think  the  seed  w'ill 
settle  in  the  ground  better,  as  w7e  usually 
have  rains  that  help  to  bury  the  seed 
while  the  ground  is  yet  soft.  a.  s.  b. 
Russell.  Iowa. 

To  insure  a  satisfactory  stand  of  clover 
w’e  sow  the  seed  the  last  of  February  or 
first  of  March.  There  is  not  so  much  im¬ 
portance  attached  to  the  time  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  land,  which  should  be  open 
and  porous,  that  the  seed  may  fall  into 
the  little  holes  and  be  covered.  If  much 
freezing,  thawing  or  rain  has  taken  place 
the  surface  is  smooth  and  does  not  afford 
sufficient  covering  for  the  seed.  In  this 
section  of  Illinois  the  soil  becomes  crusty 
from  the  freezing  and  thawing  process  of 
Spring.  Then  to  get  a  good  stand  the 
ground  should  be  dry  and  the  seed  har¬ 
rowed  in.  I  like  the  earliest  sowang  best 
if  the  conditions  are  right.  Failures  here 
most  frequently  occur  when  w’e  sow  clover 
on  corn  ground  or  ground  which  was  not 
plowed  in  the  Summer.  In  either  case  the 
surface  is  too  hard,  and  the  young  plants 
die  badly,  unless  it  is  very  wet  after  har¬ 
vest.  I  like  a  bushel  on  every  six  acres 
best,  though  some  use  a  bushel  to  every 
eight  or  10  acres,  but  usually  this  is  too 
thin,  causing  a  poor  stand.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  use  a  gallon  of  Timothy  seed  with  the 
wheat  in  the  Fall  and  an  equal  amount  of 
clover  seed  in  the  Spring.  This  makes  a 
fine  pasture  or  hayfield,  but  I  like  the 
pure  clover  best.  The  Cahoon  seeder  is 


preferred  by  some,  while  others  sow  by 
hand,  or  the  horn  seeder.  e.  a. 

Kinderhook,  Ill. 

Farmers  through  this  section  do  not 
usually  find  it  necessary  to  make  any  spe¬ 
cial  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  in  order 
to  get  a  catch  of  Red  clover.  The  common 
method  is  to  sowr  the  clover  in  w’heat  with 
a  hand  seeder,  putting  on  10  or  12  pounds 
per  acre.  This  work  is  done  in  late  Win¬ 
ter  or  early  Spring.  Many  prefer  to  sow 
some  morning  following  a  light  freeze, 
when  the  ground  is  thawing,  as  this  helps 
to  bed  the  seed  just  where  it  fell.  No  one 
can  tell  the  best  time  to  sow,  because  no 
one  can  forecast  the  season.  February 
seedings  are  sometimes  injured  by  a  late 
freeze,  and  an  April  sowing  stands  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  an  early  Summer  drought.  Of 
course  this  method  of  seeding  in  wheat 
sometimes  results  in  failure,  but  it  fits  the 
clover  in  the  crop  rotation  so  nicely,  and 
on  average  soil  the  failures  are  so  far  be¬ 
tween  that  it  is  practiced  here  more  than 
any  other.  Clover  is  also  much  sown  with 
the  Spring  seeding  to  oats,  but  in  my  ex¬ 
perience  has  not  proven  so  sure  a  catch  as 
with  the  wheat.  Some  also  practice  Sum¬ 
mer  sowing  along  with  last  cultivation  of 
corn.  This,  in  my  observation,  has  result¬ 
ed  in  giving  a  fair  catch  about  three  years 
out  of  five.  This  much  for  Red  clover,  but 
with  Alfalfa  belongs  another  story,  as  it 
seems  to  demand  a  seed  bed  prepared 
somewhat  after  the  strenuous  methods  of 
Clark  in  fitting  his  land  for  grass. 

Central  Indiana.  f.  m. 

My  farm  is  a  black  sandy  loam.  To  ob¬ 
tain  the  best  possible  catch  of  clover  seed 
I  take  ground  seeded  to  wheat  or  rye  the 
previous  Fall  and  sow  broadcast  on  it 
clover  seed,  early  in  March,  at  the  rate  of 
10  pounds  per  acre,  using  a  fiddle-bow 
seeder.  The  thawing  and  freezing  that 
take  place  until  the  weather  becomes  set¬ 
tled  is  usually  all  that  is  needed  to  secure 
the  necessary  covering  for  the  seed.  How¬ 
ever,  to  be  sure  of  this  covering,  when  the 
soil  is  in  proper  condition,  I  go  over  the 
field  once,  thoroughly,  with  a  slanting- 
tooth  harrow.  This  harrowing,  not  only 
completes  the  work  of  covering  the  seed, 
but  is  of  much  benefit  to  the  main  crop. 
The  only  risk  in  this  method  is  a  growing 
spell  of  weather  after  seeding,  and  a  sub¬ 
sequent  freeze.  But  when  I  can  sow  clover 
on  Fall-sown  grain,  I  prefer  to  do  so  and 
take  the  risk.  Having  no  Fall  seeding,  I 
intend  this  Spring  to  sow  30  acres  to  oats 
and  seed  with  clover.  This  ground  was  in 
corn  the  past  season  .and  has  been  pas¬ 
tured  with  stock  through  the  Winter.  The 
field  will  be  cleared  of  stalks  by  breaking, 
raking  and  burning.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  proper  condition  we  will  work 
it  up  with  a  two-horse  corn  cultivator, 
straddling  the  rows  and  cultivating  both 
ways.  With  a  broadcast  seeder  attached 
to  the  rear  end  of  the  box  of  a  tw'o-horse 
wagon  the  oats  w’ill  be  sown  at  the  rate 
of  tw’o  to  2V2  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  well 
harrowed  in,  going  crosswise  of  the  last 
cultivation.  We  will  then  broadcast  10 
pounds  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre,  and 
cross-harrow’  lightly.  I  have  had  very 
good  success  in  getting  a  catch  in  this 
way.  My  25  years'  experience  has  been 
that  10  pounds  of  clover  seed  per  acre  is 
none  too  much,  w’hile  less  than  that  is 
r.ot  enough.  The  hot.  dry  weather  in  July 
and  August  is  the  most  critical  period  for 
young  clover.  w.  c.  h. 

Wapello,  Iowa. 
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to  his  field  of  Timothy,  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  acre.  He  made  4,800 
pounds  barn-cured  hay  per  acre  more  than  from  a  similar  piece  next  to  it,  which 
had  no  Nitrate.  The  illustration  is  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  two  fields. 

I  want  a  farmer  in  every  county  in  the  United  States  to  make  this  experi¬ 
ment  on  a  smaller  scale.  I  will  furnish  the  Nitrate  of  Soda 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

if  the  farmer  will  use  it  as  I  direct  and  report  actual  results  to  me. 

My  object  is  to  collect  information  about  the  value  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  on  hay 
production  in  every  locality. 

Send  name  and  complete  address  on  PostCard  for  instructions,  conditions 
and  Bulletins  on  Grass  and  other  Crops.  None  but  Post  Card  replies  considered. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director,  12-1 6  John  Street,  New  York 


35  Warren  St..  New  York. 
239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  do  your  work 
and  cost  less  money  than  our  Klder  and  Ericsson  Hot-AirPumps,  butlf  you  want 
water  ev.ery  day  while  your  flowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  we  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

4Iur  Catalogue  “C  4”  will  tell  yon  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


692  Craig  8t.,  Montreal.  P.  q. 
Tenlente-Iiey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  H.  8.  W- 


40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  N  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


PLANO 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Our  Plan  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 
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ENABLES 
YOU  TO 
OWN  A 

On  Terms  that  Make  It  Cheaper  to  Own  One  than  folio  Without. 

i?Vhat  ?  T1?e  money  tl]e  miI1  will  make  you  will  leave  a  profit  in  your  pocket  over 
the  price  of  the  null  before  we  ask  you  to  pay.  Our  plan,  like  our  fanning  mill,  is  a  wonder  for  the 

larmer,  the  rauclimau,  the  stockman,  the  planter  and 
the  seedsman. 

The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

is  a  combined  Separator,  Grader,  Timothy  Seed  Saver 

and  Fanning  ITlill.  Its  use  secures  for  you  the  highest 
price  for  your  grain.  It  eliminates  the  weed  seeds,  the  mustard 
and  cockle  from  seed  wheat  and  all  seed  grain;  cleans  and 
grades  any  kind  of  seed  or  grain  sown,  including  wheat,  rye, 
timothy,  clover,  millet,  oats,  barley,  flax,  peas,  beans,  corn, 
alfalfa,  broom  corn,  grass  seed,  tobacco  seed,  chufas,  pecans, 
rice,  cow  peas,  velvet  beans,  peanuts,  cranberries.  Kaffir  corn, 
etc.,  etc.  We  send  a  special  screen  with  each  mill  for  taking 
buckhorn  plantain  out  of  clover. 

The  Chatham  is  the  Standard 
Faning  Mill  of  the  World. 


■EASYTOTUPH 
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It  will  clean  up  a  profit  after  any  other  fanning  mill  made. 
You  must  learn  what  you  don’t  know  about  fanning  mill  profits 
if  you  would  secure  all  theprofit  possible  on  your  place.  You 
write  today  for  our  Free  Book,  “How  to  Make  Dollars 
Out  of  Wind.”  It  tells  the  truth.  We  will  post  you  fully  as 

_ c  ..  c  _  ,  ,  ..  to  our  terms  that  will  enable  you  to  secure  a  Chatham  and 

Pf.X  for  1(;  (ronj?  lts  own  Profits.  Don  t  fail  to  write  us  at  once  for  the  book  and  terms.  There  are  now  120,000  Chatham  Fanning 
Mills  making  farmers  money— all  over  the  world.  One  shipment  of  twenty-four  carloads  is  now  enroute  to  Australia  to  meet  the 
dem.i?.nd  .from.  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  We  have  letters  for  you  to  read  from  your  neighbors,  telling  about  the  increased  profits 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  write  us  and  learn  the  Chatham  facts.  By  the  way, 


SOLD  ON  TIME 


the  Chatham  brought  them. 


The  Chatham  is  Guaranteed  for  Five  Years 

In  frcm  0,"’er  °'  0,,r  De’roit‘  Mich.,  or  Chatham.  Ontario. 

M.  CAMPBELL  FANNING  MILL  CO.  LTD  1  j  and  Brooders.  222  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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TO  MAN  THE  CROSS-CUT. 

In  “Brevities,”  .February  27,  you  ask 
for  some  practical  person  to  tell  you 
about  “a  handy  device  to  help  one  man 
saw  wood  with  a  cross-cut  saw.”  Your 
question  is  answered  in  a  new,  very 
pretty  and  interesting  home  magazine, 
which  shows  that  you  should  read  more 
and  not  spend  so  much  time  “sawing 
wood.”  The  answer  is — hitch  your  wife 
to  the  other  end  and  yank  her  back  and 
forth.  Or,  to  be  more  exact,  the  article 
in  the  magazine  referred  to  tells  of  how 
the  wife  hitched  the  man  to  the  saw  and 
gave  him  a  drill  in  muscular  exercise 
that  quite  put  golf  on  the  back  seat.  This 
wife  took  the  $200  her  husband  had 
given  her  to  buy  a  pin — pin  money — and 
fixed  up  an  old  carriage  house  into  a 
“studio,”  and  made  a  rare  collection  of 
tools.  “A  beautiful  new  spade,  bright 
and  shining  in  a  way  to  do  credit  to  the 
finest  bridle  bit,”  also  a  lot  of  other 
similar  shining  things  and  “a  long,  two- 
handled  saw  for  work  vis-a-vis.”  After 
it  was  all  arranged  and  a  Latin  motto, 
a  “coat-of-arms.”  I  think  she  called  it, 
translating  into  “Let  us  do  and  rejoice,” 
put  over  it  all,  she  let  in  her  husband 
and  surprised  him.  He  was  surprised. 
Looking  at  the  cross-cut  saw  he  apos¬ 
trophised  it  thus: 

“That  splendid  implement — long, 
shining,  sharp  and  with  handles  for  two 
— a  duet  in  wood-music!”  They  then 
“between  them  took  down  the  long  saw” 
and  “set  the  implement  on  edge,”  and 
sawed  wood.  “The  saw  began  to  move 
back  and  forth,  its  teeth  to  work  down 
into  the  wood,  the  yellow  sawdust  to 
fall  on  the  mahogany-colored  floor.”  Of 
course,  Mr.  Editor,  this  is  the  modern 
way  of  sawing  wood  in  high  life,  and 
may  be  no  answer  to  your  question  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  suggestion.  We  could  persuade 
our  “Madames”  to  rise  an  hour  or  so 
earlier  and  get  the  breakfast  over, 
dishes  washed,  children’s  hair  brushed, 
lunches  put  up,  rubbers  and  mittens  put 
on  and  kiss  them  off  to  school,  the 
chickens  fed,  beds  made,  the  kitchen 
swept  and  tidied  up,  when  they  would 
be  ready  to  hang  on  to  the  other  end  of 
a  “shining  implement”  for  three  or  four 
hours  and  develop  “legs,  arms,  back  and 
chest.”  When  going  to  the  woods  on  a 
picnic  or  a-nutting  the  saw  could  always 
be  taken  along,  and  during  the  little 
periods  of  rest  a  couple  of  cords  of  wood 
cut  up  to  add  gaiety  and  recreative  zest 
to  the  occasion.  The  jingle  of  a  good 
cross-cut  makes  nice  music  in  the 
woods,  and  an  imaginative  mind  could 
catch  in  that  music  the  strain  of  "Whai 
is  home  without  a  mother?” 

w.  f.  m’sparran. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  PAINTING  TREES 

During'  the  past  15  years  I  have  painted 
young  apple  and  peach  trees  with  white 
lead  paint  as  a  protection  against  borers 
and  mice.  I  have  never  seen  any  injury 
done  to  the  trees  by  the  paint  and,  as  a 
preventive  against  injury  done  by  mice 
and  borers,  it  is  a  decided  success.  1 
know  of  nothing  better,  but  to  get  people 
to  try  it  is  another  thing.  While  horticul¬ 
turist  of  Texas  Experiment  Station  for  10 
vears.  I  recommended  this  paint  to  the  or- 
chardists  of  the  state,  and  a  great  stream 
of  letters  poured  into  my  office  asking  if 
it  would  not  damage  the  trees.  Even  a 
professor  of  entomology  stated  to  me  that 
the  oil  in  the  paint  “would  surely  injure 
the  trees.”  I  asked  him  to  try  it  and  see 
for  himself.  I  went  even  still  further,  and 
recommended  a  modification  of  this  paint 
to  prevent  injury  done  by  rabbits.  Rabbits 
had  destroyed  entire  orchards  in  some 
localities,  and  it  was  a  serious  question 
what  should  be  done.  I  recommended  a 
small  quantity  of  Paris-green  to  be  mixed 
with  the  paint,  just  enough  to  color  the 
paint  slightly.  The  trees  were  painted  up 
the  trunks  about  three  feet,  and  I  got  a 
large  orchardist  to  use  this  paint  on  his 
young  orchard  which  was  rapidly  being 
ruined  by  rabbits.  Letters  soon  came  to 
me  about  so  many  rabbits  being  found 
dead  in  his  orchard.  For  several  years 
regular  reports  were  made  to  me  concern¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  paint.  The  or¬ 
chard  was  saved  and  the  man  was  delight¬ 
ed.  Now  let  others  try  it  and  report  on  it 
before  condemning  it.  The  trees  can  be 
painted  for  about  1%  cent  per  tree,  whi  h 
is  a  very  small  insurance  policy  on  a  fine 


young  orchard.  Of  course,  as  the  trees 
grow  and  expand,  the  paint  will  be  crack¬ 
ed,  thus  letting  borers  have  a  chance  to 
get  in  again,  therefore  the  trees  must  be 
repainted  every  year  where  these  enemies 
are  serious.  I  was  connected  with  the 
Virginia  Experiment  Station  when  Prof. 
Alwood  began  using  the  paint  on  the  trees. 
I  noticed  its  effects  carefully  and  in  one 
instance  especially  I  remember  the  trees 
were  saved  from  injury  by  mice  during  a 
deep  snow  that  remained  on  the  ground 
four  weeks.  The  mice  had  gone  around 
the  trees  under  the  snow  in  various  places. 

Virginia.  r.  h.  price. 

Testing  Seed  Corn.— The  Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  predicts  trouble  with  seed 
corn  this  year.  The  corn  dried  slowly  last 
year,  and  hard  weather  came  early.  Tests 
have  shown  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of 
vitality.  Before  planting  the  corn  should 
be  tested.  A  convenient  way  to  test  corn 
is  between  sheets  of  moist  paper  or  cloth, 
placed  in  a  box  of  suitable  size.  Several 
lots  may  be  tested  at  once  and  examined 
much  more  easily  and  quickly  than  when 
planted  in  sand.  Simply  keep  the  paper 
moist  and  where  the  temperature  does  not 
fall  below  55  degrees.  It  should  all  germi¬ 
nate  in  from  four  to  eight  days,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  sort  of  corn  weather  fur¬ 
nished.  Handled  in  this  way  it  is  possible 
to  examine  it  daily  and  note  the  progress 
of  germination.  There  are  different  de¬ 
grees  of  vitality  in  corn  that  will  germi¬ 
nate.  Many  of  the  weak,  spindlings  stalks 
which  produce  a  small  nubbin,  or  nothing 
at  all,  spring  from  seed  of  barely  enough 
vitality  to  get  the  plant  above  the  ground. 
Seed  that  w'ill  grow  fairly  well  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  at  seeding  time  will 
rot  if  cold,  damp  weather  happens  to  pre¬ 
vail.  If  possible  use  only  such  seed  as 
has  large,  bright-looking  germs.  Wrinkled 
and  dull-colored  germs  have  likely  been 
injured  by  freezing.  Plumpness  at  the  tip 
is  an  evidence  of  vitality.  Thin,  shrunken 
kernels  having  sharp  pointed  tips  should 
be  rejected,  as  well  as  those  having  an 
excess  of  soft,  white  starch  at  either 
crown  or  tip. 

The  Right  Way 

To  Paint  Cheap 

And  Have  it  Look  Better,  Wear 
Longer  and  Cost  Less  Than  the 
Best  White  Lead  Paint. 


Fifty  Sample  Colors  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Booklet  Prepaid  to  Any 
Address  Absolutely  Free. 

The  cost  of  painting  Is  a  heavy  burden. 
Cheap  paints  soon  fade,  peel  or  scale  off 
and  white  lead  and  oil  costs  so  much  and 
has  to  be  replaced  so  often  that  it  is  a 
constant  expense  to  keep  the  bright,  clean 
appearance  so  desirable  in  the  cosy  coi- 


iUany  of  the  Largest  Buildings  in  the  World 


are  Painted  Inside  and  Out  With 
Carrara  Paint. 

tage  home  or  the  elegant  mansion. 

CARRARA  PAINT  is  increasing  in  pop¬ 
ularity  and  use  at  an  enormous  rate.  Last 
year  over  one  million  gallons  were  used  in 
this  country,  and  over  50  thousand  houses 
were  covered  with  it.  The  buildings  and 
magnificent  hotels  of  our  largest  cities, 
the  palaces  of  our  millionaires  and  cottages 
of  our  workmen,  the  farm  houses,  barns, 
store  buildings,  factories,  mills,  elevators, 
warehouses,  machine  shops,  depots  and 
round-houses  are  being  painted  every  day 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  with  CARRARA  PAINT  because  it 
has  proven  best.  You  can  use  CARRARA 
with  a  feeling  of  security  that  it  has 
stood  the  test  and  has  given  satisfaction 
in  all  places  where  paint  is  used.  Its  uni¬ 
versal  popularity  with  all  people  and  the 
satisfactory  service  it  has  given  on  all 
classes  of  buildings  give  you  positive  as¬ 
surance  that  you  are  getting  the  best  and 
cheapest  when  you  buy  CARRARA. 

There  is  but  one  CARRARA.  It  is  made 
by  the  Carrara  Paint  Agency,  62  Carrara 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Anyone  having 
anything  to  paint  should  send  for  fifty 
free  sample  colors  and  our  handsome, 
illustrated  booklet,  showing  many  build¬ 
ings  reproduced  in  all  the  colors  just  as 
they  are  painted  with  this  great  paint. 
Distributing  depots  in  all  principal  cities. 
Write  to-day  telling  us  what  you  have  to 
paint  and  we  will  show  you  how  to  beau¬ 
tify  your  property  and  save  half  your  paint 
bills ‘in  the  future. 


Rotary  Disc 


AMERICAN 

STANDARD  Automatic 

“  THE  OLD  RELIABLE.” 

EASILY  OPERATED  BY  BOY  OR  GIRL 

POINTERS. 

An  absolutely  successful  rotary  drop¬ 
ping  disc — adjustable  for  all  sizes  and 
numbers  of  kernels  ;  drops  accurately 
and  never  skips  a  hill  or  clogs. 

A  sheet  spring  brass  “■cut-off”  that 
does  its  work  perfectly;  does  not  in¬ 
jure  the  grain  and  never  wears  out. 

This  planter  is  better  made,  has 
reached  a  better  sale,  has  proven 
more  popular  and  has  given  better 
satisfaction  than  any  other  hard 
planter  ever  manufactured. 

SOLD  IN  FORTY-SIX  STATES  AN  D 
TERRITORIES  OFTHE  UNION, also 
SEVEN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circu¬ 
lars  and  Prices.  /l 

SHEFFIELD  MFC.  CO.,  Burr  Oak*  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 

vCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 
K  In  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
J  reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MKG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


MAN  AND 
HORSE 

have  easier  work  when  a  low-down 
handy  wagon  is  used.  Low  down, itis 
easy  to  load;  wide  tired  and  low  draft 
It  is  easy  to  move.  Short  turn  makes 
It  easy  to  go  around  short  turns  or  into 
narrow  places.  A  man  saver  and  a 
horse  saver.  Wood  or  metal  wheels, 
and  all  at  prices  so  low  that  no  farm¬ 
er  can  afford  to  be  withouta  Farmers’ 
Handy  Wagon.  Our  new  catalogue, 
Just  off  the  press,  is  the  best  we  have 
everpublished  and  will  be  mailed  you 
free  if  you  ask  for  it. 

FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON  COMP’Y 

SAGINAW,  MICH. 

(/>PG- 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.  Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har* 
vest.  Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 
free ,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street, 

New  York. 


WHEELS 

’FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 

No  blacksmith’s  bills  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  reset.  Fityonrold  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheeis  with  wids 
tires  at  low  price.  Oar  catalogue 
tell*  you  bow  to  do  it.  Addreas 

Co., Box  70  , Quincy, IUL 


\  WORSE- 

mm 


A  o. ' 


WHERE  LAND  IS  ROLLING 

If  you  have  to  farm  sidling  lands  and  are  looking  for  a  plow  that  turns 
a  smooth  furrow  up  or  down,  and  will  work  equally  wel  I  on  the  level, 
you’ll  find  it  in  the  §y  p>aCUSQ  Combination 

No  other  plow  of  its  type  has  ever  met  such  an  unprecedented  de¬ 
mand.  or  been  so  extensively  copied.  Now  made  with  .Steel  Moldboard 
and  separate  shin  piece,  east  landside.  chilled  or  steel  shares.  Made 
right  and  left  hand,  with  round  or  flatcolters.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  this  Syracuse  plow  for  general 
purpose  work.  Also  anything  in  walking.  Sulky 
and  Gang  plows.  If  your  dealer  does  not  handle 
the  Syracuse  line,  write  us  direct.  We’ll  see  you 
arc  supplied.  Catalog  and  beautiful  souvenir  free. 
SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO., 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


CHAMPION 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  8.  A. 


■*> 


Fifty-One  Years  Development. 

It  has  resulted  in  a  peerless  type  of  machinery,  the  best  known 
to  the  threslie  rman’s  art. 

THE  RUMELY 

Line  of  Threshing  nachinery  covers  the  field.  It 
constitutes  the  model  outfit.  Th.  New  Rumely  Separa¬ 
tor,  Rumely  Traction  Engines,  Wind  Stackers,  Sell 
Feeders,  Clover  Hullers,  etc.  All  the  up-to-date  attach- 
ments  and  devices.  Investigate  It  before  buying.  It  ( 

Is  sure  to  meet  your  exact  needs.  Free  illustrated 
catalogue  on  application.  Write  for  it. 

,,IM.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 

.  IB.nG  III 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Crimson  Giant  Radish— Trials 
under  glass  confirm  our  good  opinion  of 
this  new  radish,  first  announced  on  page 
454,  R.  N.-Y.  for  June  20,  1903.  Sown 
outside,  April  12,  they  grew  to  edible 
size  in  about  four  weeks,  and  kept  in 
good  table  condition  until  June,  growing 
more  than  double  the  size  of  ordinary 
turnip  radishes  before  losing  flavor  or 
becoming  pithy.  The  weather  last  May 
was  unusually  dry  and  cold,  making  the 
test  quite  severe.  A  few  selected  plants 
were  allowed  to  seed,  all  other  varieties 
being  suppressed  during  the  flowering 
period  to  avoid  intercrossing.  A  mod¬ 
erate  crop  of  seeds  resulted,  some  of 
which  were  sown  November  12  in  good 
soil  on  a  greenhouse  bench,  under  an 
average  temperature  of  50  degrees. 
Plump  seeds  were  selected  and  dropped 
rather  less  than  an  inch  apart  in  drills 
four  inches  apart.  Growth  was  retarded 
by  much  dull  weather,  but  in  35  days 
the  radishes  reached  the  size  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  specimen  in  Fig.  99,  page  231,  and 
began  to  crowd  together.  Alternate 
plants  were  pulled,  giving  the  remainder 
space  to  double  in  size,  which  occurred 
two  weeks  later,  as  shown  in  the  larger 
roots  at  the  right  and  left  of  the  cut. 
The  removal  of  alternate  rows  and  fur¬ 
ther  thinning  in  the  remaining  rows  fa¬ 
vored  still  greater  increase  in  size  and 
weight,  with  no  falling  off  in  quality  for 
three  weeks  longer,  or  10  weeks  after 
sowing.  The  largest  roots  retained  good 
flavor  and  reached  eight  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  weighing  1!4  ounce.  The 
intermediate  rows  were  resown  as  soon 
as  cleared,  thus  providing  a  new  suc¬ 
cession.  During  the  eleventh  week  the 
oldest  radishes  showed  discoloration  in 
the  centers,  with  the  first  appearance  of 
pithiness.  Throughout  the  five  weeks’ 
edible  stage  the  quality  was  always 
mild,  juicy  and  crisp,  with  an  agreeable 
pungency  often  lacking  in  glasshouse 
radishes.  Ninety-four  per  cent  of  these 
home-grown  seeds  produced  good  shape¬ 
ly  roots.  This  distinct  radish  is  of  Ger¬ 
man  origin,  and  we  think  was  first  of¬ 
fered  in  this  country  by  Vaughan’s  Seed 
Store,  New  York  and  Chicago,  under 
its  foreign  name  of  Wurzburger  Forc¬ 
ing.  The  seed  has  been  scarce,  but  is 
now  listed  by  many  prominent  seed 
catalogues  under  the  more  acceptable 
designation  of  Crimson  Giant. 

Wn.i.  It  Pay  to  Force? — The  glass¬ 
house  cultivation  of  globe  or  turnip 
radishes  has  been  developed  to  great 
perfection.  A  competent  grower  ex¬ 
pects  to  turn  off  three  or  more  succes¬ 
sive  crops  fr.m  the  same  soil  during  the 
cold  months.  Given  good  seed  he  will 
calculate  to  a  nicety  just  how  many 
bunches  should  be  grown  to  each  square 
yard,  and  almost  how  many  good  rad¬ 
ishes  to  the  row.  He  spaces  his  rows 
three  inches  apart,  and  gets  an  aston¬ 
ishingly  large  and  uniform  crop  from 
the  area  at  his  disposal.  The  radishes, 
when  bunched  after  five  weeks’  growth, 
run  in  size  like  big  cherries;  the  middle 
one  in  Fig.  99  will  answer  very  well  as 
a  sample,  though  not  as  shapely  as  the 
grower’s  ideal.  They  are  handsome  in 
appearance  and  piquant  in  flavor,  but 
not  quite  as  appetizing  as  Crimson 
Giants  of  the  same  size.  It  would  need 
good  management  to  get  as  large  yields 
during  the  season  from  the  new  variety 
as  from  standard  globe  types,  but  by 
closer  spacing  and  the  removal  of  al¬ 
ternate  plants  or  rows  it  may  possibly 
be  done.  The  greater  size  and  superior 
quality  of  the  Crimson  Giant  would  win 
it  a  place  in  discriminating  markets. 
While  time  and  much  experimenting 
may  be  needed  to  determine  its  market 
value,  most  gardeners  who  have  tried  it 
in  a  small  way  agree  that  it  is  a  real 
acquisition  for  the  home  grower.  Globe 
and  similar  quick-growing  radishes  so 
soon  deteriorate  after  reaching  edible 
size  that  repeated  sowings  at  10  to  15 
day  intervals,  either  in  the  garden  or 
under  glass  are  needed  if  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  wanted  in  good  condition.  With 
proper  sowing  and  judicious  thinning 
Crimson  Giant  will  outlast  two  or  more 
plantings  of  the  globe  type,  and  be  good 
all  the  time. 

Tike  Best  Evergreen. — There  are  so 
many  handsome  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs — such  great  diversity  of  form  and 
aspect— that  it  seems  presumptuous  to 


name  any  given  variety  as  “best,”  but 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  being  truly  ever¬ 
green-bright  rich  green  every  day  in 
the  year — our  common  hemlock  spruce 
easily  stands  first  and  best.  In  a  record 
Winter  like  the  present  color  weakness 
in  evergreens  is  plainly  seen.  When 
looking  over  a  large  collection  of  hardy 
conifers  and  broad-leaved  evergreens 
planted  18  to  20  years  ago  defects  in  fo¬ 
liage  and  coloring  were  noted  in  every 
other  species  and  variety,  ranging  from 
the  usual  dull  bronze  of  Retinosporas 
and  junipers  to  the  pinched  and  shivery 
grays  of  the  spruces  and  pines,  reliably 
hardy  as  the  latter  may  be.  The  best 
colored  specimens,  aside  from  the  hem¬ 
locks,  are  varieties  of  yew  (Taxus)  in 
sheltered  situations  and  Nordmann’s  fir, 
Abies  Nordmanniana,  but  even  they  are 
dulled  by  zero  blasts.  The  hemlock, 
whether  powdered  with  snow,  rimed 
with  frost  or  tossing  free  in  the  keen 
north  wind,  is  clean  and  bright  in  hue— 
the  most  cheerful  of  all  dark-leaved 
conifers.  A  billion  hemlocks  should  be 
planted  by  American  farmers  about 
their  homes,  choosing  places  where  some 
of  the  trees  may  easily  be  seen  when 
lighted  up  by  the  Winter  sun. 

Tinted  Evergreens  Good. — The  vari¬ 
ous  gold  and  silver  variegated  conifers 
are  very  good  in  their  way,  and  are  not 
to  be  dispensed  with  in  large  collections. 
The  peculiar  coloration  is  rather  inten¬ 
sified  by  cold  where  the  foliage  is  not 
killed  outright,  as  sometimes  happens 
with  the  junipers  and  arbor  vitses.  The 
Blue  spruce,  Picea  pungens,  is  beautiful 
the  year  ’round,  but  hardly  as  bright  in 
midwinter.  Douglas’  Golden  juniper  is 
rich  in  color  and  extremely  hardy.  The 
spreading  growth  generally  makes  it  ob¬ 
jectionable  except  for  planting  on  hill¬ 
sides.  Thuya  occidentals  Douglasii, 
a  white-tipped  cedar  or  American  arbor 
vitae,  very  dwarf  in  growth,  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  of  “silver”  evergreens. 
While  the  above  are  very  desirable  in 
their  way,  and  hardy  enough  for  gen¬ 
eral  use,  they  never  look  as  comfortable 
in  severe  weather  as  well  established 
hemlocks.  If  hemlocks  are  healthy  oth¬ 
erwise  they  rarely  yield  to  frost. 

wt.  v.  e. 

THE  PERPETUAL 
WAR 

There  is  always  a  fight 
going  on  in  every  human 
body  between  health  and  dis¬ 
ease.  On  one  side  are  poor 
food,  bad  air,  over-work, 
worry,  colds,  accidents.  On 
the  other  are  sunshine,  rest, 
cheerfulness  and  nourish¬ 
ment. 

The  reason  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  fights  so  powerfully  for 
health  is  because  it  gives  so 
much  more  nourishment  than 
you  can  get  in  any  other  way. 
Get  in  the  sunlight  and  try 
Scott’s  Emulsion. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Eureka  POTATO  CW 
PLANTER 

Plants  whole  or  cut  seed  any 
distance — any  depth —  in 
any  soil.  With  or  without 
fertilizer.  Simply  con¬ 
structed.  Light  in  draft. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO., 

•  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  Spalding 

Potato  Planter 

marks,  furrows,  drops  and 
covers.  A  safe,  practical, 
easy  running  machine  that 
works  perfectly.  One  horse 
does  the  work.  Descriptive 
matter  free.  Write  today. 
Potato  growers  ask  for  special  offer.  Machines  guaranteed. 
HIRSCH  BROS.,  269  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wit. 


BAKER’S 

RAGELESS  HARNESS 

No  whiffletrees,  no  traces.  Handy  Har¬ 
ness  for  farmers,  fruit  growers,  lumber¬ 
men,  etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  to-day.  Highly  endorsed. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO..  223  Main  !t„  Burnt  Hills,  N.T. 


“FUMA 

exceedingly  small.” 
their  grind 


if  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  o  f  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
_  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

with  “Fuma  Carbon  BisulphideMaredoing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.Y. 


DUST  SPRAY! 


Are  You  Interested? 

LISTEN!  Our  Machines  and  Formulae 
were  used  in  every  comparative  test  made  as  the  standard  system.  Growers  use  and 
recommend  them  everywhere.  We  make  onr  compounds  and  guarantee  strength,  purity 
and  keeping  qualities.  Onr  stock  compound  of  chemically  pure  sulphate  of  copper  and 
lime  will  form  no  new  compounds,  remain  in  suspension  until  applied  to  the  tree  and  ther6 
old  Mother  Nature  makes  the  Bordeanx  mixture.  We  are  in  close  touch  with  all  who  use 
the  system;  we  know  what  they  are  doing;  we  publish  it.  Do  yon  want  to  find  out?  Write 
to  headquarters,  DUST  SP1AVER  MFG.  CO.,  510  Broadway,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


Wallace  Power  Sprayer 

Compressed  air  does  the  work.  Automatic  in  operation.  Most  econom¬ 
ical  of  power  and  of  liquid,  easiest  handled,  does  most  effective  work. 

Read  the  report  from  the  State  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa 
sent  us  under  date  of  November  2, 1903. 

Covers  All  Sized  Trees 

Gentlemen:— In  using  your  sprayer  one  man 
drove  and  handled  one  extension  rod,  while  the 
thoer  looked  alter  the  machine  and  handled  the 
other  rod.  In  spraying  on  both  sides  of  the 
wagon  and  between  the  two  rows  of  trees 
twenty-five  years  old.  thirty-five  feet  apart, 
with  ten  to  fifteen  year  old  trees  between, 
enough  power  was  developed  to  spray  per¬ 
fectly  every  t  ree  as  it  was  reached. 

“A.  T.  KRW1N,  Acting  Professor.” 
Under  above  conditions  2  men  sprayed  12  acres  a  day. 

Fitted  to  Any  Wagon 

.  or  any  size  or  shape  of  supply  tank.  Maintains 

'pressure  from  100  lbs  up  according  to  conditions.  Constant  driving  not  neces¬ 
sary  Furnished  mounted  complete,  or  not  mounted  but  with  attachments  to 
fit  any  wagon  requested.  Either  with  or  without  mechanical  agitators  as  de- 
sired.  Free  booklet  describes  in  detail.  Ask  for  booklet  7. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  COMPANY 9  GHA MPA IGN^JLL, 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAT. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12  plungerstrokes 
compresses  air  to  spray  W  acre.  W e  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  line  in  Amsrica  of  high 
grade  hand  and  powor  sprayers.  Catalog  free. 
Write  us  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

268  State  St.(  Rochester,  Ms  V. 


RIPPLEY’S 

Compressed  Air  Sprayers. 

Fine  brass  pump,  safety  valve,  fine 
vermorel  spray  nozzle,  3  feet  hose. 
Will  spray  25  foot  trees,  by  using  rods 
to  elevate  spray.  Ft  ices,  4  gal.  galva¬ 
nized,  *5,5  gal.,  *5.50;  4  gal. copper.  *7; 
5  gal.,  *8.  4  ft.  Bamboo  rod,  75c;  6  ft., 
*1 , 8  ft. ,  *1.25.  Add  50c  to  prices  and  we 
will  pay  express.  Copy  of  our  100-page 
catalog  of  Sprayers,  Prepared  Spray¬ 
ing  Mixtures,  Cookers  for  boiling 
spraying  mixtures,  mailed  free.  All 
sizes  large  orchard  sprayers. 

RIPPUYJICIW^a^Boi^23,  Grafton,  Ills 


*iV/ 1’1 - 

f.  -  .G-  ■ 


New  Spray  Nozzle 

Goulds  “Mistry”  covers  twice  the  area 
at  half  the  power  required  for  other 
nozzles.  Our  free  book  describes  this 

Wonderful  Sprayer. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


WANTED. 


To  send  to  every  town  sample  of  the 
.  new  “Kant-Klog”  Sprayer.  First 
applicant  gets  wholesale  price*  and 
-  agency.  Big  money  made  with  sprayers 
during  winter.  Full  particulars  free. 
Address ,  Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
16  Bast  Ayh„  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

EASILY  CONTROLLED 

OUR  COMPRESSED-AIR  8PRAYER  has  a 
record  of  20  acres  a  day  with  one  man  in  orchard. 
No  pump,  light  weight,  nothing  to  break  or  wear  out. 

NOZZLES  NEVER  CLOG 

PIERCE-LOOP  SPRAYER  CO..  North  Ka6t,  Pa 


NECESSITIES 
ORCHARD 


FOR 

THE 


PRAYING  SPAR 


(Pat.  Feb.  5,  1904) 

Compressed-Air  Spraying 

mi  r  nil  eft  ID  Apparatus,  Fruit  Graders 
inALt'UIL  oUAr  Chemicals  for  Spraying,  Bto. 
Our  catalogue  will  interest  you. 

W.  H.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 


...  JOSE  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb. Kegs, $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Hall-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  3&c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3>4o.  Large 
quantities,  Special  Rates.  8end  t or  Clronlars. 

Q  JAMES  GOOD.  939  N.  Front  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

iMjvr  wn  TER 

and  you  want  Money.  There  is  a  way 
to  get  both  by  using  our  late  improved 
Well  Machinery— the  most  profitable 
business  for  men  of  moderate  means. 
Address  for  catalogue 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


YOUR 

There  will  be  no  trouble  about 
the  profits  if  you  spray  your 
trees  and  vines  with  a 

Hardie  Spray  Pump 


Each  of  the  working  parts  of 
’  machine  is  made  of  heavy 
brass  so  accurately  fitted 
that  there  is  no  friction, 
that’s  why  they  work  so 
easy.  Our  catalogue  tells 
you  all  about  it.  It’s  free 

The  Hook-Hardie  Co., 
r:.  69  Main  St.  Hudson, Mich. 


Get  the  Best 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our 
:  own  orchards — found 

'•  their  defects  and  then  invented 

•  The  Eclipse.  Its  success 

•  practically  forced  us  Into  man- 
|  ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 

'  you  take  no  chances.  We  have 

done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying — FREE. 

MORRILL  A  MOBLEY,  Benton  Harbor.K-tch. 


‘FOUNTAIN’’  SPRAYER 

Is  most  compact  and  handiestof 
all  small  sprayers.  Tank  holds 
3  gals.  A  few  strokes  of  pump 
gives  enough  air  pressure  to 
discharge  entire  contents  with¬ 
out  re-pumping.  Great  time  and 
labor  savor.  Discharge  under  perfect 
control  with  .utomatio  valve.  Haa 
spoclal  attachments  foraprajlng  Fruit 
Trecs.Vlncs  and  Vegetables.  Catalogue 

and  spraying  Calendar  with  formulae  for  mixtures,  fteo  on  request. 

LOWELL  SPECIALTY  CO.  24  Main  St.  Lowell.  Mich. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

sprays  everything,  trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  cartand  barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue- 
free.  THOS.  REP  PEER,  Box  20,  Hightstown,  N .  J 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides 
of  limb  and 
does  not 
bruise  the 
bark. 

Write  for 
c  i  r’c  u  1  a  r 
and  prices. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED 


on  Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt  Ready 
Roofing.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  the  work 
only  consists  of 
mailing  and  ce¬ 
menting  the 
joints.  Samples, prices  &  booklet  giving  Instructions 
ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.^izyingBent 


82  Pine  St.,  New  York. 


’  free  postpaid. 


PACKAGES 


of  all  kinds. 
Berry  Crates 
and  Boxes,  Cli¬ 
max  Baskets  for 
Peaches,  Grapes 
and  Melons,  Bushel 
Baskets,  Vegetable  and  Apple  Boxes. 
Delivered  prices  on  carloads.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  to  either  factory. 

THE  PIERCE-WILLIAMS  CO., 

So.  Haven,  Mich.  Jonesboro,  Ark. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes.— Those  who  have  been  un¬ 
fortunate  enough  to  have  digging  to  do  tell 
me  that  the  ground  is  frozen  between  three 
and  four  feet  deep.  One  of  our  water  pipes, 
which  we  put  over  three  feet  deep,  seems 
to  be  frozen  solid.  How  the  surface- 
rooted  trees  can  live  in  such  ground  is 
more  than  I  can  see,  and  I  believe  that 
thousands  of  them  are  dead.  A  tree  must 
have  at  least  a  little  water  during  tne 
Winter  and  early  Spring,  and  the  deep¬ 
rooting  trees  with  tap  roots  below  the 
frost  line  have  by  far  the  better  chance. 
The  ground  is  still  solidly  frozen.  While 
most  of  the  snow  has  gone  except  in  the 
hollows  and  along  the  stone  walls,  there 
is  a  coat  of  thick  ice  over  all  sloping  or 
dishing  spots.  One  would  think  this  would 
be  the  worst  possible  thing  for  the  grain 
and  newly-seeded  grass,  yet  I  do  not  find 
much  evidence  of  damage.  The  Crimson 
clover  in  the  Baldwin  orchard  is  beginning 
to  show  up.  Of  course  I  know  that  the 
real  test  will  not  come  until  the  upper 
surface  thaws  and  then  freezes  again  and 
again.  Still,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  frozen 
ground  will  not  do  us  so  much  damage 
after  all.  On  the  old  meadows  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  the  deep  frost  insures  us  a  good 
start  for  the  grass.  ...  It  will  be  a  fine 
time  to  put  the  mulch  around  the  young 
fruit  trees  just  after  the  upper  surface 
begins  to  thaw.  The  mulch  will  prevent 
the  soil  from  thawing  out  too  rapidly,  and 
thus  keep  it  moist.  True,  it  will  hold  the 
tree  back  somewhat,  but  considering  the 
damage  from  late  frosts,  I  consider  this 
a  good  thing.  My  young  trees  were  banked 
up  for  Winter— except  a  few  that  the  boys 
forgot— and  which  the  mice  did  not  forget. 
When  the  weather  becomes  really  settled 
we  will  hoe  down  the  little  mounds  around 
the  trees  and  put  the  mulch  back — not 
close  up  against  the  tree,  but  in  a  circle 
a  little  out  from  it.  ...  I  have  never 
known  a  Winter  when  so  little  outside 
work  could  be  done.  Our  ridge  is  right  in 
the  track  of  a  fierce  wind,  and  for  weeks 
at  a  time  it  was  impossible  to  do  any  out¬ 
side  work  in  comfort.  There  has  been 
much  to  do  indoors.  We  are  changing 
things  about  somewhat  in  the  house.  Sev¬ 
eral  floors  are  about  gone,  and  new  ones 
are  being  laid.  The  kitchen  floor  got  so 
rough  that  the  women  folks  got  their 
fingers  full  of  splinters  every  time  they 
scrubbed  it.  Now,  Charlie  has  laid  a 
smooth  floor  of  hard  pine  that  will  make 
scrubbing  a  soft  job.  I  have  always 
wanted  a  big  open  fireplace.  The  one  we 
have  had  isn’t  half  large  enough  for  our 
big  family  thoroughly  to  toast  their  shins 
in  concert.  So  we  are  making  over  what, 
we  call  the  middle  room.  Charlie  knocked 
down  the  plastering  and  left  bare  the  old 
rafters.  These  will  be  boxed  in.  At  one 
side  of  the  room  we  shall  build  a  big  fire¬ 
place  of  brick  and  round  stones  picked  up 
about  the  farm.  I  want  this  fireplace  large 
enough  to  roll  a  good-sized  log  in.  Then 
we  can  sit  without  any  lamp  and  watch 
the  fire  snap  and  crackle.  There  won’t  be 
any  cider  to  put  a  red-hot  poker  into,  but 
there  will  be  a  row  of  apples  for  those  who 
like  them  roasted.  I’ll  take  mine  cold.  If 
some  one  says  that  the  Hope  Farm  man 
will  make  his  family  lazy  around  that  fire, 
I  will  answer  that  nothing  in  this  wide 
world  is  better  for  a  family  than  to  bring 
them  around  such  a  fire  for  a  little  while 
every  night.  The  best  farm  crop  is  the 
family. 

Farm  Plans.— With  the  ground  frozen 
solid  and  the  fierce  wind  blowing  plans  are 
likely  to  have  the  hollow  heart.  Ours  are 
quite  simple  this  year.  As  I  have  often 
explained,  our  ambition  is  to  turn  Hope 
Farm  into  an  orchard  of  apple,  pear, 
quince  and  peach.  We  shall  have  some 
plums  and  cherries,  but  only  as  side  is¬ 
sues.  It  takes  time  to  develop  such  things, 
starting  as  we  did  with  a  rough  hilly 
farm  with  a  few  old  trees — mostly  sweet 
apples.  While  the  orchards  are  growing 
to  bearing  size  we  grow  what  seems  best 
without  regular  rotation.  The  actual  cul¬ 
tivation  is  all  done  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  farm — perhaps  10  acres  out  of  a  total 
of  90.  The  hills  are  put  in  grass  as  fast 
as  we  can  get  them  well  seeded— some 
fields  are  so  rough  and  poor  that  they 
cannot  well  be  seeded.  In  such  fields  we 
use  fertilizer  for  the  trees,  and  throw 
weeds,  brush  and  even  small  stones  around 
them.  Where  the  grass  is  well  seeded  we 
use  fertilizer  freely  and  will  cut  part  of 
the  grass  for  hay;  piling  the  rest  around 
the  trees.  I  am  sorry  to  take  any  grass 
away  from  the  orchards,  but  feel  obliged 
to  do  it  for  awhile.  We  will  haul  much 
of  the  manure  back.  If  I  can  get  Alfalfa 
started  on  a  few  acres  of  the  lower  farm 
my  stock  will  be  provided  for,  and  then  I 
shall  leave  all  the  hay  to  rot  on  the  ground 
around  the  trees,  or  to  be  eaten  by  hogs. 

I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  every 
square  rod  of  Hope  Farm  except  the  house, 
grounds,  two  acres  of  garden  and  half  an 
acre  each  of  strawberries  and  currants, 
will  be  covered  with  fruit  trees.  We  shall 
never,  if  we  can  help  it,  ship  anything  but 
No.  1  fruit  away,  and  never  the  best  to 
a  glutted  market.  We  expect  to  have  a 
small  canning  outfit  for  the  fruit  that  will 
not  keep,  and  a  small  evaporator  for  the 
apples  too  good  for  the  hogs  and  too  poor 
for  the  humans  who  want  the  best.  That 
is  what  we  are  aiming  for,  but  no  one 
knows  better  than  I  do  what  a  rocky  road 
leads  to  it!  With  such  a  plan  in  view  we 
cannot  carry  on  regular  farming,  but  must 
get  our  income  as  we  go  along.  This  year 
we  have  strawberries  to  sell— a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  fence  posts  if  we  will  cut  them,  a 
fair  crop  of  apples  in  sight  and  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  peaches.  There  will  be  some  hay 
to  sell,  probably  a  good  lot  of  pork  and 
the  garden  crops,  which  will  consist  mostly 
of  egg  plant,  peppers,  pop  corn  and  onions. 
As  soon  as  the  frost  permits  we  shall  start 
ditching  three  fields  that  are  so  wet  that 
they  have  long  been  a  running  eyesore.  I 
intend  one  of  them  for  a  Bartlett  pear 
orchard.  As  a  preparation  we  shall  sow 
it  to  oats,  peas  and  rape  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  let  a  drove  of  active  shotes  feed 
it  down.  Thus  our  plans  are  quite  simple 
—to  try  to  obtain  a  fair  income  from  10 
per  cent  of  the  farm  and  the  wood  lot, 
while  the  remainder  is  growing  into  an 
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orchard.  Many  will  say  at  once:  “Why 
do  you  not  grow  cultivated  crops  among 
your  young  trees?”  That  has  been  done 
by  others,  but  our  plan  is  different,  and 
we  want  to  stick  to  it. 

Stock  Notes. — I  finally  sold  the  black 
calf.  She  was  big.  and  strong,  but  as 
nervous  and  unruly  as  her  grandmother 
Julia.  The  children  at  first  wanted  me 
to  raise  the  calf,  but  after  it  gave  a  few 
exhibitions  of  its  skill  at  bunting  they 
rather  lost  interest  in  it.  Nervous  energy 
is  a  very  useful  quality,  and  I  like  to  see 
it  in  others,  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
having  too  much  of  it.  This  calf  brought 

$10.25  for  veal— a  good  price . The 

horses  are  coming  through  this  hard  Win¬ 
ter  better  than  ever  before.  Major,  as  the 
Graft  remarked,  has  “taken  a  new  leaf 
out  of  life.”  I  never  saw  the  old  fellow 
so  gay.  We  have  had  him  seven  years, 
and  thought  he  was  about  ended  when 
we  bought  him,  but  here  he  is  frisking 
about  still.  He  must  have  seen  what 
happened  to  Johnnie  when  that  old  veteran 
became  depressed  and  lost  interest  in  life. 
The  Bird,  our  thick-winded  specimen,  is 
still  on  deck  and  old  Kate  is  as  anxious 
as  any  to  have  Spring  crawl  into  the  barn¬ 
yard.  The  filly.  Beauty,  has  had  as  dull 
a  Winter  as  any.  She  has  been  out  very 
little,  as  the  ice  gave  her  a  poor  footing, 
and  we  have  taken  no  risks  with  her. 
She  is  worthy  of  her  name— a  beautiful, 
kind-eyed  creature  that  gives  great  prom¬ 
ise  of  speed  and  endurance.  The  Madame 
thinks  of  driving  the  filly  every  day  when 
the  weather  grows  warmer.  I  hape  she 
will.  I  sometimes  wish  I  cared  for  a 
horse  as  some  people  evidently  do.  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  for  ordinary  journeys  I 
would  rather  walk  than  ride — which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  better  for  my  weight . The 

little  boy’s  three  hens  laid  11  eggs  in  seven 
days.  I  shall  give  him  a  few  more  to  care 
for,  and  see  if  he  takes  to  this  work.  We 
need  a  good  hen  man,  although  Hope  Farm, 
is  not  a  good  place  for  poultry— too  windy 

and  cold . After  much  thought 

and  figuring  I  have  about  decided  not  to 
try  the  breed  test  of  hogs  this  year.  The 
cold  Winter  has  upset  many  of  our  plans. 
Brood  sows  of  good  quality  are  higher 
than  usual  this  Spring,  and  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  animals  that  would 
have  made  the  test  entirely  fair.  Again, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  you  are  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  when  you  try  to  raise  little  pigs 
without  skim-milk.  A  man  with  a  large 
dairy  or  near  a  creamery  can  do  that 
cheaper  than  I  can.  This  year,  therefore, 
while  I  may  buy  a  couple  of  good  sows  1 
expect  to  depend  largely  on  good  shotes. 
I  expect  to  be  able  to  buy  some  good 
young  Berks  and  also  a  few  Chester  Whites 
of  fair  breeding,  and  possibly  some  Poland 
Chinas.  I  expect  to  keep  accurate  ac¬ 
counts  of  weights  and  cost  of  food,  and 
possibly  this  will  be  as  fair  a  comparison 
as  it  would  be  to  buy  the  sows,  although 
the  shotes  will  cost  more  than  home- 
raised  pigs  would.  It  must  be  understood 
that  what  we  want  of  a  hog  is  to  run  in 
the  orchards  and  fields,  eat  apples  and 
growing  crops,  and  with  a  fair  amount  of 
grain  make  125  pounds  of  lean  solid  pork. 
I  don’t  intend  to  stuff  him  in  a  small  pen, 
but  part  of  his  business  is  to  eat  the  in¬ 
sects  that  fall  in  the  apples,  and  give  fair 
cultivation  around  the  large  trees.  I  find 
a  hog’s  mouth  a  great  addition  to  a  spray 
pump.  Though  you  may  root  prune  his 
snout  with  a  ring  he  will  do  some  culti¬ 
vating. 

Alfalfa  Bacteria.— Here  we  have  a 
common  question  about  Alfalfa: 

“What  benefit  would  you  get  from  the 
200  pounds  of  soil  from  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  where  Alfalfa  has 
grown,  in  seeding  Alfalfa?”  f.  a.  w. 

New  York. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  this  several  times. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  to  my  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  germs  or  bacteria  have  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  Alfalfa.  Unless 
these  germs  are  present  in  the  soil  the 
Alfalfa  cannot  grow  properly.  As  no  Al¬ 
falfa  has  ever  been  grown  on  my  farm  I 
feel  quite  sure  that  these  necessary  germs 
are  not  present.  By  using  the  soil  from 
a  field  where  the  Alfalfa  has  succeeded  I 
expect  to  get  them  started  in  my  soil.  T 
will  admit  that  I  never  saw  any  bacteria 
in  my  life,  but  I  fully  believe  what  the 
scientific  men  tell  me  about  it.  I  accept 
the  “evidence  of  things  unseen”  by  me, 
for  I  know  that  the  wise  men  look  through 
compound  microscopes.  H.  w.  C. 


“LOiTdILLON” 

TANDEM  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR. 

The  greatest  “Time-saving”  garden  tool 
ever  invented.  Built  for  MOKE  SPEED  with 
BETTER  WORK.  Teeth  changed  from  8  in¬ 
ches  to  12  inches  or  18  inches  IN  AN  INSTANT 
Shallow',  medium  or  deep  cultivation  obtained 
from  A  SIMPLE  MOVEMENT  of  the  foot. 
Works  the  soil  at  an  EVFN  DEPTH  all  down 


the  row. — No  hit  and  miss,  and  KEEPS  GOING. 
At  least  ONE-THIRD  quicker  than  any  other 
garden  cultivator  on  earth.  Easier  to  handle 
than  a  lawn  mower.  A  WOMAN  can  push  it. 
SIMPLE.  Built  for  the  BIG  GARDENER,  the 
LITTLE  GARDENER  and  the  SUBURBAN¬ 
ITE.  The  Strawberry  grower’s  best  friend. 

Used  for  any  garden  crop.  NO 
WRENCH  NEEDED.  Ask  for 
descriptive  catalogue  and  terms. 

Cope-Schaible  Mfg.  Co., 

Dept.  C,  Elyria,  Ohio 


>1  Savings  Bank  on  Wheels . 


iTTTi  ’  m 


$6.95 

BUTS  BEST 
ONE  AND  TWO 
WHEEL 

Garden 
Plow 

B,  Rake,  Cultivator,  Weeder  and  Hiller 
(combined)  13  tools.  Does  all  work  in  gar 
den  or  truck  farm.  Adjustable  to  every 
crop  and  all  conditions.  All  steel  but  han¬ 
dles.  Direct  from  factory.  Weighs  26  lbs. 

Hill  and  Drill  Seeder 
plantseverythlng — $5.00.  We  pay  freight. 
Best,  biggest  and  cheapest  lint  garden  and 
farm  tools  at  factory  prices  to  introduce. 
Refer  to  any  bank  or  commercial  agency. 
Hickox,  Mull  &  Hill  Co.,  Mfrs. 

18  Superior  St.  Toledo,  Ohio 


Cultivator  and  Weeder 

The  perfect  cultivating  Implement.  Kills  weeds,  mel¬ 
lows  soil,  saves  moisture.  Increases  crop  a  third.  Hal- 
lock  flat  tooth  patent  manufactured  under  license. 
Narrow*  to  30  In.,  wldonato  7%  ft.  Catalogue  free. 
Also  book  of  field  scenes  with  half  tones,  showing 
weeder  at  work.  Ask  for  them. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., 

1 547  N.  Beaver  St.  York.  Pa* 


ACME  .Pulverizing  Harrow 

am  R mm  h  Clod  Cf usher  and  lavnlnr. 


SIZES 

3  to  13 feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Sent  on  Trial 

To  be  returned  at  my  ex* 
pense  if  not  satisfactory. 
Catalogue  and  Booklet, 

“An  Ideal  Harrow" 

,  ,  „  ,  ,  ,  ...  ...  by  Henry  Stewart,  sent  free. 

I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 


DUANE  Ha  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington*  New  Jersey* 

Branch  Houasai  t  lO  Washington  St.,  CHICACO.  240  7th  Avo.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS.  13 1 «  W.  8th  SI.  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY,  MO,  21 5  E.  Jalforaon  SI ..  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sts..  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.  ' 


ALL  THE  GARDEN  TOOLS 

needed  by  the  home  or  mar-  « 

ket  gardener.  A  special  tool  \[(  ( ( ( 
f0r  every  purpose. 


Matthews’ mew  Universal 


Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators. 

For  every  condition  of  truck  growing  from  seeding  to 
last  cultivation.  Most  valuablecombination  tools.  Widely 
adjustable,  best  made.  Get  free  late  catalog. 


Plants  and  Fertilizes. 


and  Fertilizer, 


One  operation  for  corn, beans,  peas.baets,  etc. 

Star  Pattern  Billings  Planter  HIIIS  MJ 

Desired 
Distance 
Apart. 


with  2  or  4  wheels  for  all 
farm  work.  Hay  racks  to  fit 
carts.  Send  for  1  atest  cata* 
log  of  farm  specialties. 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  S4  MARKET  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS, 


THE  EASY  WAY 


PLANTING  HOEING  CULTIVATING. 

'I'lIIT*  <<pf  AWiTTr  ID  **  No.  4  Combined  Drill  does  gardening  “the  easy  way. ’*  It  is  now  absolutely  In- 

I  DU*  I  LHlllvl  <1 IV.  dispensable  to  best  success  in  gardening  and  truck  farming.  It  sows  accurately  in 
rows  and  drops  accurately  in  hills — four,  six,  eight,  twelve  or  twenty-four  inches  apart.  Sows  or  drops  all  kinds  of  garden 
and  vegetable  seeds.  Undeniably  the  best  general  purpose  tool  obtainable  at  any  cost  for  the  private  gardener  or  trucker. 


PLANET  JR 


No.  1 2  Double  Whool  Hoe  also  does  the  work  “the  easy  way.’*  With  its  great  variety  of 
attachments,  it  is  suited  to  all  hand,  garden  and  market  garden  work.  Cultivates  either 
astride  or  between  the  rows.  Throws  the  earth  to  or  from,  hills  up,  opens  fur-  ^ 
rows,  breaks  up  the  top  crust,  and  kills  all  weeds  as  fast  as  a  man  walks.  Saves  expensive 
hand  labor.  Write  today  for  the  1904  catalog.  It  shows  forty  different  ma- 
chines.  Including  Hand  Seeders,  Hand  Cultivators,  Walking 
Cultivators,  Riding  Cultivators.  Sugar  Beet  Cultivator# 

Harrows, etc.  More  than  1  illustrations,  including 

16  beautiful  half  tones  showing  homo  and  foreign  LL^^^R 

fann  and  garden  scenes.  Mailed  free  for  asking. 


Just  Th/mk  Of  It  / 


Barrels 
Potatoes 
Per  Acre 


Evans  Potato  Planter 


Insures  more  barrels  per  acre,  fewer 
missed  hills,  and  more  ground  planted 
with  one  man  or  boy,  than  any  Planter 
on  the  market. 

THE  BEST 

POTATO 

PLANTER 

IN  THE  WORLD 

Theodore  A.  Richardson,  of  Mars  Hill.  Maine,  soys:  "The 
year  1902  was  an  ‘off  year’  for  large  yields  of  potatoes. 
However,  I  planted  mine  with  an  EVANS  and  raised  812 
barrels  on  8  acres  of  ground.  I  dqn’t  think  there  was  20 
missed  hills  on  the  whole  piece.  The  year  1903.  from  7  acres, 

I  raised  886  barrels.  The  EVANS  is  light  draft,  plants  the 
seed  just  right,  and  is  the  best  planter  made.  1  know,  for  1 
have  used  the  others." 

Is  what  thousands  of  users 
say,  and  tho  work  of  the 
Planter  proves  It  to  be  true 

No  trouble  to  oniwor  quia- 
Ilona.  Write  ua  lor  luil 
Intor  motion 

Every  year  we  publish  the  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.  Atmanae  and  Household  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  cl  Useful  Knowledge.  It  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Sen!  In*.  W.  have  a  lew  of  the  1904 
edition  left.  Free  Catalogue.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO. 
EVANS  DIVISION, 

NO.  2*+ LIBERTY  ST.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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SWINE  NOTES. 


HEN  NOTES. 


Winter  Pigs. — “Talking  about  luck, 
how  about  raising  young  pigs  in  Febru¬ 
ary?  There  is  Neighbor  Blank,  whose 
sow  farrowed  in  February  and  all  her 
pigs  except  two  died.” 

This  from  the  Deacon  as  we  stood 
looking  at  one  of  our  February  litters, 
the  whole  10  of  which  are  lively  and 
strong. 

“Was  Neighbor  Blank’s  sow  provided 
with  a  warm  pen  at  farrowing  time?” 

“Well,  no;  his  pen  is  pretty  cold,  but 
it  was  the  best  he  had.” 

When  a  man  plans  to  have  his  sows 
farrow  in  February  and  does  not  provide 
warm  quarters  I  should  hardly  use  the 


Rhode  (sund  Reds.— We  have  a  small 
farm  of  27  acres  which  is  devoted  mostly 
to  small  fruits  and  poultry.  On  January  1 
we  had  103  Rhode  Island  Reds,  from  which 
we  received  in  January  1,409  or  122  5-12 
dozen  eggs,  a  daily  average  of  about  47J/2. 
The  production  was  pretty  steady,  as  the 
highest  number  in  one  day  was  60,  al¬ 
though  I  brought  in  one  time  19  from  a 
pen  of  20  pullets,  and  at  another  time  13 
from  a  pen  of  19  pullets.  As  the  month 
was  a  record  breaker  for  cold,  some  of  the 
time  the  thermometer  being  16  and  18  de 
grees  below  zero,  we  thought  they  did 
well.  In  February  they  did  still  better. 
Having  sold  some  pullets  the  last  of  Janu¬ 
ary  we  commenced  February  1  with  88. 
Received  in  the  29  days  1,463  eggs,  an  av¬ 
erage  of  a  little  over  50  a  day.  They  are 
kept  in  flocks  of  about  20,  each  flock  hav- 


word  “luck.”  Two  of  our  sows  were  to 
farrow  in  February,  and  as  the  time  ap¬ 
proached,  the  rigors  of  Winter  increas¬ 
ed.  What  should  be  done?  A  council 


ing  roosting  place  10x12  feet  and  scratch¬ 
ing  pen  of  the  same  dimensions.  They  are 
fed  warm  mash  in  the  morning,  oats  are 
scattered  in  scratching  pen  at  noon,  and 
hot  corn  at  night.  Plenty  of  fresh  water 


was  called,  and  we  decided  that  the 
colts’  stable  would  be  best  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  This  is  5x10  feet,  with 
good  light,  and  by  dividing  with  a  low 
partition  across  the  middle,  gave  two 
pens  five  feet  square.  Rather  close  quar¬ 
ters,  but  since  the  plan  was  to  utilize 
the  animal  heat  from  the  bodies  of  the 
occupants,  no  waste  room  was  desirable. 
The  two  sows  make  as  good  a  stove  as 
the  colt,  and  maintain  a  comfortable 
temperature  in  coldest  weather.  The 
pigs  arrived  when  outside  temperature 
was  20  degrees  above  zero,  while  in  this 
cozy  retreat  it  was  60  degrees.  One  sow 
had  10  and  the  other  nine.  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  shavings  from  kiln-dried  lum¬ 
ber  for  bedding  keeps  them  dry  and 
clean.  They  will  soon  be  removed  to 


is  given  every  day,  but  we  have  not  warm¬ 
ed  the  water  at  all.  During  these  months 
they  have  been  constantly  confined  to 
house.  Of  the  103  that  we  started  the  year 
with,  20  were  year-old  hens,  the  rest  pul¬ 
lets.  In  the  two  months  we  have  cleared 
$76.70  above  all  expenses,  on  eggs  alone, 
besides  using  about  20  dozen  at  home. 

Shelton.  Conn.  e.  s.  w. 

Good  Heins.— I  have  a  coop  of  25  pullets 
and  four  hens,  B.  P.  Rocks.  They  started 
to  lay  January  2,  and  I  have  averaged  five 
eggs  in  January  and  10  in  February.  These 
chickens  are  all  raised  from  two  prize 
hens,  scoring  92%  points,  and  they  are  bet¬ 
ter  layers  than  any  common  hens  I  ever 
had.  I  feed  a  bran  mash  hot  in  morning, 
wheat  and  whole  corn  at  12  o’clock,  and 
what  is  left  oyer  from  my  table  at  five 
o’clock.  I  have  broken  charcoal  and  coal 
ashes  always  in  sight,  and  have  kept  them 
lccke'd  up  in  a  warm  coop  all  Winter. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.  e.  p.  y. 


larger  and  colder  quarters,  to  make 
room  for  the  next  arrivals. 

Utilizing  Animal  Heat. — Very  few 
farmers  yet  realize  the  possibilities  of 
warmth  and  comfort  to  be  secured  by 
utilizing  the  heat  produced  by  the  oxidi¬ 
zation  of  the  blood.  This  colts’  stable 
of  ours  is  not  as  well  constructed  as  it 
might  be,  but  is  a  good  example  of 
progress  along  that  line.  I  rigged  it  up 
in  a  corner  of  an  old  building  not  less 
than  60  years  old,  built  when  green  un¬ 
matched  hemlock  boards  were  consid¬ 
ered  plenty  good  enough  for  barn  siding. 
It  still  answers  a  very  good  purpose  for 
storing  hay.  In  constructing  quarters 
for  live  stock  so  as  to  save  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  heat,  a  few  important  rules 
must  be  complied  with.  The  sides  and 
ceiling  must  be  perfectly  airtight  except 
as  openings  are  provided  for  ventilation. 
The  floor  should  also  be  reasonably 
tight,  though  this  is  not  so  important,  as 
heated  air  does  not  pass  downward  un¬ 
less  forced.  Openings  for  ventilation 
should  be  provided  with  dampers.  The 
greater  the  difference  between  outside 
and  inside  temperature,  the  smaller  the 
flues  necessary  for  a  given  amount  of  air 
to  pass.  The  packing  or  dead-air  spaces 
which  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  radiation 
from  side  walls  and  ceiling  should  be 
within  the  airtight  lining.  Four-inch 
studs  with  boards  and  paper  on  outside 
of  studs,  and  boards  alone  on  the  in¬ 
side,  with  packing  of  shavings,  straw  or 
sawdust  between,  make  a  very  good  job. 
Keep  in  mind  the  building  of  an  ice-box. 
Any  arrangement  that  will  keep  heat 
out  will  keep  it  in.  The  arrangement 
for  supplying  fresh  air  described  by  Mr. 
Manchester  on  page  165  is  good  where 
the  flue  can  extend  above  the  roof  some 
distance,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  “draw” 
to  it.  Where  a  ventilating  filter  is  used, 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  any  old  building 
can  be  made  self-warming  without  any 
such  flue.  A  double  glazed  sash  is  much  ' 
better  than  one  with  single  glass. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 

Curing  Sore  Teats. — Concerning  inquiry 
on  page  165,  I  have  had  four  cases,  but 
only  one  (the  first  case),  which  was  thor¬ 
oughly  developed— tip  end  of  teat  as  large 
as  a  quarter  and  the  teat  more  than 
twice  its  normal  size,  and  this  after  using 
carbolized  vaseline  thoroughly  and  at  last 
the  addition  of  a  little  turpentine.  Then 
I  commenced  with  just  common  alum; 
took  a  medicine  dropper  for  a  syringe  and 
injected  a  few  drops  of  alum  solution  into 
the  teat,  and  covered  the  end  of  the  teat 
with  all  the  shaved  alum  (unburnt)  that 
I  could  get  to  stick  on.  I  used  this  each 
time  I  milked,  and  the  inflammation  quick¬ 
ly  responded  to  this  treatment.  In  the 
other  three  incipient  cases  the  alum  on 
the  outside  was  used  three  or  four  times, 
and  no  inflammation  of  the  teat  took  place. 

E.  D.  R. 


MILK  FEVER. 

W  lay  3ST ot  Prevent  It  ? 

- WRITE  FOR - 

MOORE  BROS.  G.  C.  D.  Pamphlet,  Free. 
Address,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions 

High-Class  Carriage 
and  Coach  Horses 

Berkshire  Hogs 

E.  S.  AKIN, 
Ensenore,  New  York 

JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  Jacks  and  Jennets  I  ever  owned. 
Some  especial  bargains.  25  reasons  why  farmers 
should  raise  mules.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 

A  *^P  i  I  n  Scotch  Collie,  “Emerald 

r\  I  Vw  I  U  Lawn  Hero,”  (a.  k.  c. 
77253).  Large  Golden  Sable  and  White  Collie,  cham¬ 
pion  breed,  is  one  of  the  best  broken  Collies  in 
America.  Fee  $10,  less  express  one  way.  F.  C.  SMITH 
&  SON,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  j.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wls.,  li.  F.  D.  No, 2. 


Fanciers"  Friend 

PREVENTS  AND  KILLS 

Lice  on  House  Plants,  ] .ice  on  Poultry,  Fleas 
on  Hogs,  Ticks  on  Sheep. 

SAFE  ANH  NON-POISONOUS. 

Sample  package,  15c.  prepaid.  Agents  wanted. 
Circular  Free. 

TREBOR  COMPANY  i  Street,  Brooklyn, N.Y, 


Wyandotte 

CHICK  FEED 

avoids  chick  ailments. 
Suited  to  new  weak  stom¬ 
achs.  Special  food  for 
starting,  sale,  nutritious. 
N o  mixing, always  ready. 
Assures  vigorous  chicks. 
Hundreds  of  tons  sold. 
Sample  free  in  return  for 
local  dealer’s  name.  You 
will  use  it  i  f  you  learn  to 
know  it.  Write  today. 

Ross  Bros.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


nftlil  ¥% \looooooooo 

POllLTR  YemhS  the  | 

>POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-J 
jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— ) 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you) 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the) 
j  asking— it's  worth  having.  < 

> Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

>Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  ( 

fQOOOOQOQQOOOOOQOOOQOOOOOC < 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
64-page  book  FREE. 
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D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


EGGS 


BY  HUNDREDS  AND  SETTINGS, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.I.  Reds, 
Pekin  Due  k.  Catalogue  free. 
ARTHUR  MCCAIN  &  CO.,  Delaware,  N.  J. 


WE  SELL  STOCK  &  POULTRY  FOOD 

Direct,  to  you  at  a  saving  FIFTY’  per  cent.  The  extra  money  you  pay  the  dealer 
makes  the  goods  no  better.  YViiy  not  keep  it  yourself  and  buy  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs,  it  solves  the  problem  of  how  to  keep 
them  economically  and  always  in  fine  condition. 

XT  HE  U  JS  LAY 

and  prevents  loss  among  poultry  of  all  kinds.  A  trial  will  convince.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

THE  EMPIRE  FOOD  CO.,  54  ELIZABETH  STREET,  AUBURN,  N.Y 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  in  America  of 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COACH,  PERCHER0N-N0RMAR 
AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Our  last  importation  of  1903,  consisting  of  100  head  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stal  lions,  arrived  at  Lafayette  July  10,  making  three 
importations  last  year.  Our  first  importation  of  1904  arrived  at  Lafayette 
by  special  express  January  10.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Lafayette  Stock 
Farm  have  we  been  able  to  offer  so  great  a  lot  of  high-class  stallions,  three  to 
five  years  of  age.  We  select  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  but  good,  sound,  serviceable  horses  that 
will  do  our  customers  good  and  on  which  we  will  put  a  gilt-edge  guarantee.  We  give  long  time  to  responsible 
buyers,  and  our  prices  are  as  low  as  any  responsible  firm  can  sell  them  Correspondence  invited. 

J.  CROUCH  dfc  SON,  PROPS.,  LAFAYETTE,  IND. 


—Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light  Brahmas. 

_ _ _ _  Barred  Rocks.  Hardy,  proliti*, 

pure  stock,  bred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
at  6  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 
25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 

r  p  p  Q — Thoroughbred  Rocks, Wyandottes,  LeghornR,  R.  I.  Reds, 
LUUO  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Langshans,  Brahmas.  Cochins, 
Hanihurgs.  15,  $1  ;40,  $2.  Cat.  Free.  H.  K.  MOHR,  Quaker  town.  Pa. 

"\TALLE Y  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  —  Belle- 
▼  ville,  Pa.  'Bronze  and  W’ild  Turkeys.  Leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  nook,  10c 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY.  Box  8,Telford.Pa 


UCIIC  bred  18 years ror EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
Hh|lA  up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free 
■  ■  ■■  ■  *  The  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chick  ins  PAY8  the  best  of  all.  Try  It. 

V.  GRUNDY.  Morrlsonvllle,  III, 

CRnrrfnn  Box  63,  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.Y.,  will 
i  uUIUUII,  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs, $1  for  15 

DADDCn  DOPIfC  exclusively.  Best  quality 
DAIttlEU  ItUulVd  stock.  Eggs  from  prize 
winners  at  reasonable  price.  Circular  free. 

J.  W.  COX.  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Woodcrest  Farm, 

RIFTON,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 

Breeders  of  choice  prize-winning  Barred  P.  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Lt.  Brahmas.  We  have  won 
seventy-seven  regular  and  special  prizes  at  three 
large  shows  this  season.  Our  matings  for  1904  contain 
all  the  above  prize  winning  birds.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$4.00  per  setting:  two  settings,  $7  00;  three  settings. 
$10.00.  Incubator  eggs,  $6.00  per  100. 

FOR  SALE 


Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs,  75c  for  15. 
Also  Kalamazoo  Silo,  160  tons 
capacity.  Bound. 

CHAS.  1.  MILLER,  Box  735.  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Fishel  Strain,  very  fine.  Eggs  for  hatching  $1.00 
per  15;  $5  00  per  hundred. 

I8AAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  our  egg-type  strain.  We  have 
sele  cted  600  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding.  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

Darrietnrnri  Sable  and  White  Scotch  Collie  Pups. 
ncglSTcTcU  Males,  $8.00.  Females,  $5.00. 

MRS.  HUGH  BRINTON,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

S.C. White  Leghorns 

Blanchard  and  Van  Dreser  strains.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $3.50  per  100.  HiLANDALE  Farm,  Brooklyn, 
Ohio.  R.  F.  D-  2. _ 

THE  FORESTSIDE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  especially  for  egg  production.  Eggs,  $6  per 
hundred.  THE  FORESTSIDE,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets,  $1.50;  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5pe» 
100.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.  li.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

MAN0KIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

Acknowledged  the  greatest  egg-producing  variety  in 
existence.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 

R.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


CHOLERA 
PROOF 


Keep  your  HOGS  Cholera- 
Proof  for  life  by  Ridgway’s 
New  1903  Process. 
One  Cent  a  Head.  Written  guaran¬ 
tee.  $10,000  security  given.  Agents 
wanted.  ROBERT  RIDGWAV, 
Box  T,  Amboy, Ind. 

One  farmer  raised  and  slaughtered  in  16  years  463 
hogs  21  mos.  old  that  averaged  538  lbs.  each  dressed. 

THEY  WERE 

Jersey  Red  Hogs 

Hogs  and  Pigs  for  sale.  Catalogue  free. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Box  87,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale 
MEADOW  BROOK  8TOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


0  1  P  DlftQ  Registered! 

i  li  Ui  rlUOj  Farmers’  p 


l  stock;  none  better. 

_  -  prices,  March  and 

April  farrow.  J .  D.  DATES,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


RFRK^HIRF  MAI  F  from  6  weeks  to  5  months 
ULIlhOnillL.  IflHLL  old,  extra  GOOD.  Mustsellto 
make  room  for  spring  litters.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa 

CHESHIRE  PIGS,  85.  Yearling  Boar.  li.  C.  B 
Leghorn  Cockerels.  Sara  A.  Little., Clyde,  N.Y. .  R.F.1> 


s  the  Cows 
In  the  U.S. 


do  not  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  labor 
and  feed,  states 
a  well-known 
authority. 

The.  remedy 
lies  in  using 
thoroughbred  sires.  Booklet  B1  tells 
something  about  this.  Write  for  it 
and  for  new  Sale  List  B22  of  JERSEY 
BULLS.  Do  it  now. 

WINTERGREEN  HILL  FARM, 

SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


Wliit©  Plains,  N.  Y. 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


BRIARCLIFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEAU. 

BRIARCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
great  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  ,  are  of  the  finest. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  from  this  great  6lre. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  Standard-Bred 
BLACK  MINORCAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
S3f~ Correspondence  solicited. 

B.  E.  ORTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 

Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa- 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Several  very  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked, 
registered  Holstein-Friesiun  bulls  for  sale  at  far¬ 
mer’s  prices.  From  a  year  to  18  months  old.  Selected 
from  best  dams  in  herd  of  over  forty  head.  All  sired 
by  Dora  DeKol's  Count.  No.  23,757,  or  Corona  Spofford 
Pietertje,  No.  30.160.  Extended  pedigree  furnished. 
Inquire  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or 

Mclennan  bros.  stock  farm, 

Dkll  McOlueb,  Manager. 

R.  F.  D..  Ischua,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Good  one»,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Balks 
ready  ror  servioe. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES 

for  sale  at  very  low  prices.  Write  for  list  giving  prices 
and  breeding.  W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Comes,  Spayed 
11  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM, 

AYRSEURBS.— Choice  stock  of  the  best  Breeding  for 
sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 
F.  H.  COOKINGHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Berkshire  Pigs 


breeding. 


Fall  and  Spring  far¬ 
rowing  ;  low  prices. 
Send  for  list  giving 
W.  W.'tHENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


Berkshire  Sows  Bred  for  April  Farrow. 

Sixteen  bead  of  sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  April,  1904, 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  Berkshire  fancier. 
Six  of  the  number  are  a  year  old,  and  have  produced 
fine  litters  In  September.  Also,  40  September  farrowed 
Pigs.  Tabulated  pedigrees,  certificates  of  registry, 
and  transfer  of  ownership  go  with  each  Individual 
■Old.  J.  B.  WATSON,  Marbled  ale,  Ct. 


Reg  Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks  to  6  mos  .  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory ;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co„  Pa- 
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MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Running  a  Creamery. 

Will  you  inform  me  how  creameries  are 
run  in  your  part  of  the  country?  I  am 
taking  milk  to  a  creamery  and  for  each 
100  pounds  of  butter  fat  I  only  get  105Vx 
pounds  of  butter.  Am  I  getting  what  is 
right?  We  pay  four  cents  for  making. 

Menominee  Falls,  Wis.  h.  t.  j. 

Most  of  the  creameries  in  this  section 
are  run  on  the  cooperative  plan;  that 
is,  the  stock  is  owned  almost  entirely  by 
the  patrons  of  the  creamery,  who  at 
their  annual  meeting  elect  a  president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  board  of 
managers  or  directors.  The  secretary 
and  treasurer  is  usually  manager  of  the 
creamery,  and  generally  receives  a  stat¬ 
ed  salary  to  run  the  business.  He  hires 
the  buttermaker,  sees  to  letting  of  the 
ci earn  routes,  as  most  of  the  creameries 
are  on  the  cream-gathering  plan.  The 
manager  sells  the  butter  and  attends  to 
all  collections,  etc.  The  cream  is  col¬ 
lected,  butter  made,  sold  and  delivered, 
and  all  receipts  returned  to  patrons  after 
running  expenses  are  paid,  save  perhaps 
a  dividend  on  the  small  capital  stock. 
The  cost  of  making  butter  depends  upon 
the  number  of  patrons,  their  nearness  to 
the  creamery,  and  distance  butter  is 
shipped  to  market.  In  various  creamer¬ 
ies  the  cost  per  pound  runs  from  three 
to  five  cents,  perhaps  four  cents  being 
the  general  average.  One  of  the  best 
creameries  in  our  section  last  year  turn¬ 
ed  out  100  pounds  of  butter  for  every  83 
pounds  of  butter  fat,  or  figured  the  oth¬ 
er  way  100  pounds  of  butter  fat  turned 
out  120  pounds  of  butter.  One  hundred 
pounds  of  butter  may  have  from  80  to  85 
pounds  butter  fat,  or  stated  the  other 
way,  100  pounds  butter  fat  will  turn  out 
115  to  125  pounds  butter.  The  amount 
will  vary  somewhat,  depending  upon 
the  condition  and  churnability  of  the 
cream.  For  instance,  frozen  cream  will 
not  turn  out  as  much  butter  as  the  same 
cream  kept  at  a  higher  temperature.  We 
think  you  are  getting  much  less  butter 
from  100  pounds  of  fat  than  you  should, 
and  would  advise  you  to  find  out  why 
this  is  so. 

Various  Cow  Questions. 

Will  you  balance  the  following  feed  for 
milch  cows?  Clover  and  Timothy  hay 
mixed,  cornmeal,  wheat  middlings,  wheat 
bran  and  oil  meal.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  combination?  What  do  you  think  of 
beer  sprouts  for  milch  cows?  This  is  my 
first  Winter  in  the  milk  business.  When 
selling  milk,  what  is  the  best  way  to  raise 
calves?  What  is  a  good  remedy  for  lice 
or.  cattle?  F.  s.  o. 

Mt.  Freedom,  N.  J. 

Twenty-five  pounds  of  hay  and  two 
pounds  each  of  wheat  bran,  cornmeal 
and  oil  meal  will  give  you  a  first-class 
ration.  It  will  analyze  about  as  follows: 

Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 


25  lbs.  clo'ver  and 


11/0.  V-U/VLl  till  vx 

Timothy  hay  . . 

1.23 

9.90 

.40 

2  lbs  wheat  bran. 

,  .25 

.81 

.06 

2  lbs.  cornmeal.. 

.13 

1.51 

.06 

2  lbs.  oil  meal  — 

.65 

.67 

.05 

Total  . 

.  2.26 

12.89 

.57 

One  hundred  pounds  each  of  the  three 
grains  will  make  the  mixture,  and  an 
average  of  six  pounds  of  grain  per  day 
to  each  cow.  Some  of  the  cows  may  not 
need  25  pounds  of  hay.  Give  them  only 
what  they  will  eat  up  clean.  The  cows 
giving  the  most  milk  may  need  more 
than  the  six  pounds  of  grain,  and  to 
those  who  would  make  right  returns  we 
should  give  an  additional  quart  per  day 
of  the  oil  meal.  As  the  cows  go  near 
the  drying  period  give  each  less  of  the 
grain  mixture.  By  “beer  sprouts’*  we 
suppose  you  refer  to  malt  sprouts.  We 
do  not  think  much  of  them.  They  are 
not  palatable,  and  must  be  soaked  be¬ 
fore  feeding.  Unless  you  can  buy  them 
very  cheap  we  would  prefer  to  put  our 
money  into  some  other  grain.  If  you 
sell  all  your  new  milk  and  have  no 
skim-milk  on  the  farm  it  may  not  pay 
you  to  raise  calves.  It  can  be  done  prac¬ 
tically  without  any  milk  by  oil  meal  or 
oatmeal  gruels,  or  the  proprietary  calf 
meals  on  the  market,  but  plenty  of 
skim-milk  raises  the  best  and  most 
thrifty  calves.  Lice  can  be  killed  by 
using  a  tobacco  tea.  Two  ounces  to¬ 
bacco  to  a  quart  of  water.  Lard  and  sul¬ 
phur  will  also  remove  them.  No  use  to 
kill  them  if  you  do  not  clean  up  around 
the  animals  as  more  will  come  right  up¬ 
on  them.  [A  preparation  like  Zenoleum 
used  according  to  directions  will  an¬ 
swer. — Eds.] 

Ration  for  Milch  Cows. 

How  much  of  each  of  the  following  feeds 
are  required  to  make  a  balanced  ration  for 
milch  cows:  Buffalo  gluten  feed,  $26  per 
ten;  wheat  bran,  $24;  cornmeal,  $24;  cob 
meal,  $20.  We  feed  corn  silage  once  a  day, 
not  much  corn  in  it.  about  all  they  will 
eat  up  clean,  and  mixed  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  morning  and  noon.  Cows  are 
stabled,  running  water  by  them  all  the 
time;  salted  every  day,  and  let  in  the  yard 
oMy  long  enough  to  clean  the  stables. 
Some  cows  are  fresh  and  some  have  been 
milked  some  time,  We  endeavor  to  keep 


up  an  even  flow  of  milk  to  supply  a  retail 
trade.  j.  a.  d. 

Gladstone,  N.  J. 

A  very  good  and  cheap  ration  can  be 
made  from  the  feeds  you  mention.  We 
assume  you  are  feeding  about  15  pounds 
of  hay  per  cow  in  the  two  feeds,  and 
about  30  pounds  of  silage.  To  this  you 
can  add  for  each  cow  in  full  flow  of  milk 
two  pounds  of  wheat  bran  (we  prefer 
the  coarse  bran)  and  four  pounds  of 
gluten  feed.  Your  ration  then  will  an¬ 
alyze  about  as  follows: 


Protein. 

Carbohydrates. 

Fat. 

30 

lbs.  silage 

. 39 

4.23 

.18 

15 

lbs.  mixed 

hay  .74 

5.94 

.24 

2 

lbs.  wheat 

bran  .25 

.81 

.06 

4 

lbs.  gluten 

feed  .95 

2.06 

.11 

Total  . 

. 2.33 

13.04 

.59 

A  mixture  of  100  pounds  of  bran  and 
200  pounds  of  gluten  feed  would  be  right 
for  this  ration.  Some  of  the  new  milch 
cows  may  be  able  to  use  profitably  more 
than  a  pound  per  day,  and  others  far 
along  in  milking  would  need  less.  Feed¬ 
ing  an  average  of  six  pounds  per  cow 
the  grain  ration  would  cost  you  7.6  cents 
per  cow  per  day.  You  will  note  that 
we  have  not  included  the  cornmeal  or 
cob  meal.  At  the  prices  quoted,  and 
with  the  fact  that  you  have  silage  and 
good  hay,  these  would  not  be  economi¬ 
cal  feeds  to  use.  If  you  can  get  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  at  $28  to  $30  per  ton,  and 
probably  you  can  at  the  former  price, 
you  could  make  what  we  should  con¬ 
sider  a  still  better  ration  by  using  two 
pounds  bran,  three  pounds  gluten  feed 
and  one  pound  of  cotton-seed  meal.  To 
make  this  mixture  100  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  200  pounds  wheat  bran  and 
300  of  gluten  feed  would  be  required. 
This  with  the  coarse  fodders,  feeding  six 
pounds  per  day,  would  give  you  protein 
2.48,  carbohydrates  12.73,  fat  6.6,  which 
is  a  nicely  balanced  ration,  and  would 
only  cost  one-tenth  of  a  cent  more  than 
the  other  ration.  We  note  with  pleas¬ 
ure  your  care  of  the  animals,  plenty  of 
water,  salted  regularly,  etc.,  and  believe 
they  will  do  well  for  you.  It  is  the  good 
care  that  shows  the  thrifty  farmer. 

IT.  O.  MANCHESTER. 


$5,000  Reward. 


Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
who  will  prove  that  any  letter  or 
endorsement  which  we  publish  in 
any  way,  relative  to  the  merits  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

is  spurious  or  untruthful.  It  needs 
nothing  but  the  truth  to  support  it.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  veterinary 
remedy  known  to  man. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 


— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TTJTTXE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Killspai  n  i  nstantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience."  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mas* 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs— non©  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 


The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


spavins 

cuied  uy  one 
45-minute 
treatment 


-  FLEMINC’S  is  the 

quick  and  sure  spavin  cure. 
Thousands  cured  by  this 
wonderful  46-minute  method. 
Guaranteed  always.  Free 
Book  about  Spavin.  Curb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  etc.Write. 

FI.EJII.NO  BROS.,  Chemlsti, 
322  Union  Stock  Ids. Chicago, Ill. 


The  Stitch  In  Time 


means  keeping  always  on  hand  a  bottle  or  two  of 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  the  old  reliable  remedy 
for  Spavins,  Ringbones,  Curbs,  Splints, 
etc.,  and  all  forms  of  Lameness. 
Stamping  Ground,  Ky.,  Jan.  20, 1903. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen Please  send  me  your  “Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Horse  and  hlB  Diseases."  I  have 
used  your  Spavin  Cure  and  It  will  remove 
Spavins.  T.  N.  BALLARD. 

Endorsements  like  the  above  are  a  sufficient  guar¬ 
antee  of  its  merits.  Price  $  1 ;  six  for  $5.  As  a  lini¬ 
ment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug¬ 
gist  for  KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  "A  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

OB.  0.  J.  KENOUl  CO.,  EHOSBUBO  FILLS.  VT. 


II  AO  THE  BEST  SILO  IS 
I  IS  THE  INDIANA  SILO 

■  nai’Wr  because  made  right,  of  best 
_  materials;  scientific,  practi¬ 

cal,  lasting.  Buy  no  Silo  till  you  are  posted  about 

the  Indiana.  Free  Catalogue,  letters  from 
t.  erp,  and  all  about  it,  If  you  write. 

IS  JilAJTA  SILO  CO.,  ASDERSOS,  ISO. 


SAVES 


COWS 


OR  DOUBLES  THE  PROFITS, 


One  of  the  big  western  creamery  companies  has 
figured  out  from  several  years’  actual  experience  of 
its  thousands  of  patrons  that  a 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

HID  TEN  COWS 

will  earn  more  every  year  than 

TWENTY  G0WS  WITHOUT  ONE. 

There  surely  could  be  no  better  nor  stronger 
Separator  argument  than  this. 

Send  for  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  local  agent. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  11  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Corthndt  Streetf 

NEW  YORK. 


WIYoavHlo  Square, 

Montreal. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  Mcl>- rmot  Avenue 
WINNIPEG. 


More  Cow  Money 

You  can  invest  in  nothing  that  will  bring 
you  larger  cash  returns  than  the 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator 

Guaranteed  to  turn  more  easily,  to  last  longer, 
to  be  more  easily  cleaned,  to  give  less  trouble 
and  to  be  more  satisfactory  In  every  way  than  I 
any  other  separator.  Simplest  In  construction. 
Investigate  our  claims — ask  any  Empire  user. 
Handsome  Catalogue  Free. 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Chicago,  III. 


SILOS 


Best.  Cheapest.  Also  Horse  Powers,  Cut¬ 
ters,  Hay  Presses,  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

«  904. 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood* 

n  ft  LA/  to  build,  plant,  fill  and 
It  U  It  feed.  Your  post  office  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  Illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  onsilosandsllageand  t/Ainui 

many  things  you  should  IV II U  If 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Oca. 
Michigan. 


HRIPPLEYS  COOKERS 

Recommonded  and  used  by 
WIs.,  Iowa,  Goorffia  and 
Now  Mexloo  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Made  of 
Cast  Iron  and  Heavy  Steel. 
Last  for  years.  Run  dairy 
separators,  cook  feed,  heat 
hog  and  poultry  houses,  etc. 
Heat  water  In  tanks  orcook 
feed  260  feet  4way.  Little 
fuol  needed;  burns  coal, 
coke,  wood.  Safe  as  a  stovo. 

_ _ _  No  flues  to  rust  or  leak  or 

"Ell  with  soot.  Generates  steam  in  twenty  minutes.  Boils  a  barrel 
©f  water  in  26  minutes.  We  manufacture  the  largest  lino  of 
•ookers  in  America.  Cooker  and  Brooders’  Supply  catalog  free. 

mpploy  Hdw.  Co.  Mfrs.,  Box  223,  Crafton,  III. 


CHtXf's  WATERING  BASIN- 
PATH  MAY  B,f3DO 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  forCatalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F.  H.  CHACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


I  TUBULAR 
I  CREAM 


Buckets, 

Buckets, 

A  Multitude  of 

b!“u..Iseparatoh] 

of  radish  gratT 
ers, buckets  full  of  discs, 
buckets  full  of  vanes, 
buckets  full  of  blades,  buck¬ 
ets  full  of  contraptions.  All 
separators  ha  ve  these  *  ‘buck¬ 
et  bowls”  except  j  ust  one, the 
Tubular;  a  distinct  type,  an 
improved  separator  entirely 
different  from  all  others. 

Simple,  convenient,  safe, 
durable  and  efficient.  Skims  closer  and  re¬ 
quires  less  power  to  run  than  any  other 
separator.  Free  catalogue  No.  153. 

THE  SHABPLEX  CO.,  P.  M.  SHANPLE*. 

Chicago,  Illinois.  Watt  Cbaatar,  Pa. 


DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Heave,  Cough,  DIs' 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

Cures  heaves  by  correcting  indi¬ 
gestion  and  toning  up  the  lungs. 

$1  at  dealers,  or  by  mail  prepaid. 

TUK  NEWTON  REMEDY  CO., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  STOCK  FEED 

BETTER  THAN  MANGELS 
Breustedt’s  “Elite”  and  “Elite  A”  Sugar  Beet 
Seeds  yield  1500  to  2500  bushels  per  acre 

H  lb.,  25c;  46  lb.,  40c;  lib. ,75c;  2  lbs.,  $1.25;  4  lbs., 
$2.25— by  mail,  prepaid.  6  lbs.,  $1.75;  10  lbs.,  $3.00; 
25  lbs.,  $6.00;  00  lbs.,  $11.00;  110  lbs.,  $20.00— by  freight 
or  express,  not  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  C.  POST,  M.  E.,  DUNDEE,  MICH. 
Sole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 


The  Coming 
Unloader! 

Louden  Hay  Sling 

The  easiest  and  speediest  means  of  unloading 
hay,  bound  grains,  forage  crops.* Can  Bo 

Used  With  Any  Hay  Carrier.  Raises 

Half  a  Wagon  Load 

where  there  is  barn  room  to  handle  it.  Cleans 
the  rack  and  deposits  flat  in  the  mow  as  it  was 
on  wagon.  Best  Line  Hay  Tools  in  the  World 
for  Held,  stack  and  barn.  Hay  Carriers,  Hay 
Forks,  Steel  Tracks  and  Switches,  Hay  Rack 
Fixtures,  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers,  etc.  Our 
Flexible  Barn  Door  Hangers  are  the  best  on 
Earth.  Ask  for  complete  catalog  of  Hay  Tools, 
Appliances  and  Hardware  Specialties,  it  la 
Mailed  Free  for  the  Asking. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

1 —  1  '  — 


KVEW  i  The  Endless  Apron  Great  Western 

a  JB  *  *  nflanure  Spreader. 

CDDCine  and  pulverizes  all  kinds  of  ma' 
ornenuo  nure,  fresh,  well  rotted, mixed,  full 
of  straw  or  cornstalks ,  sheep  manure.  No  matter 
how  tough,  we  guarantee  our  spreader  to 
spread  it  so  evenly  that  one  load  will  do 
more  good  than  three  spread  by  hand.  End¬ 
less  Apron  is  always  ready  to  load.  No 
t  turning  bach  after  each  load  is  spread 
I  Front  wheels  cut  under  and  machine  can 
be  turned  in  its  DCPill  iTCH  while  in 

-  own  length.  nLUULAICU  motion 

to  spread  thick  or  thin.  Our  non-bunehable  rake  holds  all  large  chunks  on  top  of  beater  until  they  are  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized.  Combined  IIooil  and  End  Gate  keeps  manure  away  from  beaterwhileloading  and  acts  as  wind  hood  in  spreading. 
I  IPUTCOT  I1D  ACT  overproduced  on  a  manure  spreader,  because  front  and  rear  wheels  track  and  theload  is  nearly  equal- 
LlUn  I  to  I  Unfir  I  ly  balanced  on  front  and  rear  axles  which  brings  load  up  close  to  horses.  Send  for  free  lllus- 
trated  catalogue  giving  full  description  and  how  to  apply  manure  to  secure  best  results.  !*ave8tlme,laI>oi%  money. 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  CO.,  16  &  18  S.  CLINTON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MAPES  ON  MILK. 

Tins  Milk  Standard— The  question 
of  raising  the  legal  standard  of  milk 
from  three  to  3.3  or  3.5  per  cent  of  far 
was  under  discussion  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  our  Pomona  Grange.  Our  Orange 
County  farmers  are  in  favor  of  a  raise, 
but  are  not,  likely  to  secure  it  this  year 
on  account  of  opposition  by  farmers  in 
other  parts  of  the  State.  We  are  not  all 
educated  up  to  see  the  desirability  of  a 
higher  standard  yet.  It  is  encouraging, 
however,  to  be  told  by  those  in  power 
at  Albany  that  “if  the  State  Grange 
wants  it  we  will  pass  it.  If  the  State 
Grange  will  not  endorse  it  we  dare  not 
pass  it.”  Let  us  look  at  the  matter  as 
a  plain  business  proposition.  What  do 
we  as  farmers  want  any  legal  standard 
for?  Is  it  not  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
adulterated  and  skimmed  milk,  so  as  to 
make  a  better  demand  for  our  product 
as  it  comes  from  our  cows?  Of  course 
we  are  philanthropic,  and  with  other 
residents  of  the  State  wish  consumers 
who  buy  and  pay  for  pure  milk  to  be 
protected  from  fraud.  What  are  the 
facts?  The  dairies  of  the  State  are  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  present  legal  standard.  Seven  Or¬ 
ange  County  farmers  have  recently  been 
piosecuted  for  selling  milk  below  the 
legal  standard.  These  “poor”  dairies, 
when  tested  at  the  barn,  are  found  to  be 
giving  milk  showing  from  3.68  to  4.54 
fat,  and  from  12.38  to  13.62  per  cent 
solids.  These  figures  were  secured  from 
from  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General, 
and  are  authentic.  These  dairies  had  all 
been  reduced  by  watering,  below  the 
legal  standard  for  solids.  The  fact  that 
the  legal  standard  of  fat  is  so  much  be¬ 
low  the  actual  fat,  gives  large  dealers 
an  opportunity  to  mix  much  of  their 
skim-milk  with  their  pure  milk  and 
palm  it  off  as  pure  milk  to  the  detriment 
of  both  consumers  and  farmers.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  raise  the  legal  standard,  who 
will  be  affected  and  how?  There  are 
three  classes  to  be  considered,  the  farm¬ 
ers,  the  dealers  and  the  consumers.  It 
is  very  evident  that  the  latter  can  more 
easily  be  protected  from  the  fraud  of 
partly  skimmed  milk  in  place  of  pure 
milk.  The  dealer’s  little  game  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  cream  he  needs  in  his  trade 
without  the  expense  of  bothering  with 
the  sale  or  disposal  of  skim-milk,  as 
such,  would  be  blocked  to  the  extent 
the  standard  is  raised.  The  farmer 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of  produc¬ 
ing  milk  up  to  the  standard,  in  order  to 
find  a  buyer,  or  else  sell  poor  milk  at  a 
reduced  price  to  some  one  who  could  mix 
it  with  richer  milk  and  keep  his  output 
above  the  legal  standard  or  manufac¬ 
ture  it. 

In  no  case  does  the  farmer  who  does 
an  honest  business  run  any  risk  of  a 
fine.  He  has  his  cows  to  back  him  up 
and  the  inspector  can  be  compelled  to 
take  samples  of  the  milk  produced  at 
the  farm.  If  this  compares  with  the 
sample  as  offered  for  sale,  no  fine  can 
be  imposed,  even  though  not  up  to  the 
standard.  The  dealer,  or  creamery  man, 
as  he  is  generally  called,  will  have  no 
cows  to  back  him  up,  and  will  have  to 
look  sharp  to  the  quality  of  his  output. 
I  have  faith  to  believe  that  a  good  deal 
of  milk  reaches  consumers’  hands  just 
as  pure  as  the  cows  produce  it,  but  those 
in  position  to  know  assert  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  cans  daily  are  reduced  to  near 
the  legal  standard  of  three  per  cent  by 
the  addition  of  skim-milk.  If  this  were 

raised  to  3.5  it  would  surely  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  curtailing  of  such  output  by 
one-seventh.  Brother  farmers  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  stop  and  think  what 
this  would  mean  in  the  way  of  an  in- 
’  creased  demand  for  dairy  products. 
Can  we  afford  to  leave  the  standard 
where  it  is,  in  order  that  the  milk  from 
the  very  few  cows  that  give  three-per¬ 
cent  milk  can  be  sold  for  the  price  of  a 
richer  product?  o.  w.  mapes. 

“Quite  old-fashioned,  isn’t  she?” 
“Oh,  very!  Why,  the  refreshments  she 
serves  are  actually  good  to  eat!” — Wo¬ 
man’s  Home  Companion. 


The  milk  business  is  at  a  standstill  here, 
and  farmers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  man 
who  owns  the  station;  therefore  they  do 
not  get  over  50  cans  per  day.  Farmers 
have  dried  off  their  cows  and  are  waiting 
for  grass  milk.  Farmers  are  not  feeding 
much  grain.  They  buy  their  grain  from 
day  to  day,  not  buying  over  2,000  pounds 
at  one  time.  Farmers  here  have  hay 
enough  to  carry  their  stock.  Cows  are 
worth  from  $25  to  $60  apiece.  Hops  are  al¬ 
most  a  thing  of  the  past.  a.  j.  b. 

North  Brookfield,  N.  Y. 

On  account  of  extreme  cold  and  difficulty 
of  getting  water  I  do  not  think  the  aver¬ 
age  cow  is  doing  as  well  as  last  Winter. 
Grain  is  fed  about  as  usual,  with  prices  a 
little  higher,  especially  fine  feed.  Hay  and 
fodder  are  getting  short,  and  in  somr- 
cases  will  be  very  scarce  before  Spring. 
The  sale  for  cows  is  very  dull  since  Christ¬ 
mas.  Good  cows  are  held  at  $35  to  $50. 
The  creamery  in  this  place  uses  about  the 
same  amount  of  milk  as  last  year,  remain¬ 
der  going  to  Boston.  H.  a.  b. 

Jewett,  Conn. 

Dolly:  “There’s  honey  for  tea.”  Bob 
(always  glad  to  give  Dolly  informa¬ 
tion):  “Yes.  Bees  make  honey.”  Dolly: 
“And  who  makes  jam?”  Bob:  “Beetles, 
of  course.” — Punch. 


Perfect  Butter 

—the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
.  from  perfect  milk.  AU  bad  odors 
land  flavors  of  animal,  feed  oi 
stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 


Will  do  It  quickly,  cheaply  and  perlectly.  Madeinvari- 

from  1  to  200  cow*  Send  for  prices  and  frae  circulars. 

L.R.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  12.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


HENS  WILL  PAY 


twice  the  profit,  if  you  use  the  easj-turniug 

Mann’s  Latest  Model  Bone  Cutter. 

Ten  day#  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  A  CO..  Box  16  Milford,  Maos 


Thla  la  the 


Quaker  City 

Grinding  Mill 


'  for  corn  and  cobs,  feed  and  table  meal. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised,  keep  the 
best  and  return  all  others.  These  mills 
are  sent  on  Ten  Days  Trial,  and  i  f  not 
1  satisfactory  can  be  returned  at  our  ex¬ 
pense. 

Tnefl.  W.  Slim  Co.,  ffiKS&KSS&B: 


Green  Mountain 

and  Nat-Li-Mah 

SILOS 

lead  all  others  in  preserving  and 
convenience.  Rightly  curved 
perfect  fitting  staves,  tongued 
and  grooved,  extra  strong 
hoops,  new  patent  door.  Also 
handle  Creamery  Supplies,  En¬ 
silage  Machinery,  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  etc.,  everything  the  best. 
Books  free.  Write  for  a  copy 
today. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  VI. 


MONARCH  GASOLINE  ENCINES 

SOLD  ON  THEIR  MERIT. 

Perfect  Working  Tractions  Portable5, 

Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  special  presses  and  sup- 
Dlles.  Boilers.  Engines.  Saw  Mills,  etc.  Write  for 
catalogue*  MONARCH  MACHINERY  CO., 

39  Cortland t  St.,  New  York 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 


.  For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
\  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

I STATI0NARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
'  AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonial*. 

—  Stato  Your  Power  Meeda, 

CHARTER  61S  EKBINF  CO.t  Hot  26  STERLING  ILL 


“THE  OHIO” 


GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


SSZSiS  OHIO  MOTOR  00.,  8iSS?o“v 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


WORMS  IN  HORSES. 


IN  WORMS  (oxyuris  cur- 
vula )  infest  the  large 
intestine  of  the  horse. 
They  are  usually  about 
two  inches  to  two  inches 
anda  half  in  length  and 
pointed  at  either  end. 
These  parasites  flour¬ 
ish  in  animals  that  are 
in  low  condition,  when 
the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  intestine  is  in 
an  unhealthy  state.  The  excretions  and  ex¬ 
foliations  from  the  intestinal  walls  furnish 
them  the  favorable  habitation. 

Cause. — Horses  that  are  long  kept  on  dry 
food  or  furnished  a  single  article  of  diet  are 
frequently  infested  with  these  parasites,  as 
such  feeding  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  the 
power  of  digestion  and  create  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  canal.  Animals  that  dislike  com¬ 
mon  salt  are  often  infested  with  these  para¬ 
sites,  as  the  absence  of  salt  tends  to  reduce 
the  power  of  digestion  also. 

Dry,  rough  coat,  occasional  swelling  of  the 
legs,  paleness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  dull¬ 
ness,  and  becoming  easily  exhausted  are  ex¬ 
ternal  symptoms  of  deranged  digestion,  which 
favors  the  propagation  and  development  of 
these  parasites. 

Treatment. — The  ill  condition  found  in  ani¬ 
mals  infested  with  pin  worms  is  not  so  much 
due  to  the  worms  themselves  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  favor  development  of  these  para¬ 
sites,  as  stated  above.  That  is,  they  are 
more  frequently  the  result  of  the  ill  condition 
than  the  cause  of  it.  Hence,  the  treatment  to 
permanently  rid  an  animal  of  pin  worms 
must  he  directed  along  the  line  of  improving 
the  digestive  organs  by  carefully  selecting  the 
feed,  giving  salt  regularly,  and  toning  up  the 
digestive  canal  with  bitter  vegetable  tonics, 
overcoming  an, tunic  condition  by  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  salts  of  iron.  Laxatives  are  also  of 
tlie  utmost  importance.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food 
contains  these  ingredients  in  exactly  the 
proper  proportions,  and  is  guaranteed  to  re¬ 
move  these  parasites.  It  Increases  the 
strength  and  renews  the  sleek,  glossy  coat.  It 
is  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D..  I).  V.  S.), 
and  is  endorsed  by  eminent  veterinarians  and 
leading  colleges.  If  they  know  of  nothing  bet¬ 
ter,  it  must  he  good.  No  unprofessional  man¬ 
ufacturer  can  equal  it.  Sold  on  a  written 
guarantee.  100  lbs..  $5.00  (except  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  on  Pacific  Slope)  ;  smaller  quantities 
at  a  slight  advance.  Fed  in  small  doses. 

For  every  disease  and  condition  for  which 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  not  recommended,  the 
little  yellow  cprd  In  every  package  entitles 
you  to' a  letter  of  advice  and  special  prescrip¬ 
tion  from  Dr.  Hess. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  the  authoritative 
work  on  diseases  of  stock  and  poultry,  will 
he  sent  free  if  you  will  write  and  state  what 
stock,  and  how  many  head  of  each,  you  have; 
what  stock  food  you  have  used,  and  mention 
this  paper.  Address  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ash¬ 
land.  Ohio. 


Superior 
Cream 
Separator 

GET  ALL  THE  CREAM 

Complete  separation  Is  made  In  60  to 
90  minutes  by  cold  water  circulat¬ 
ing  through  the  specially  constructed 
center  water  columns  and  outer  water 
Jacket.  Simple  and  practical.  Does 
not  mix  water  and  milk.  Surer  results 
with  less  trouble  and  expense. 

We  Give  a  Binding  Guarantee 

and  refund  your  money  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

•  Superior  Fence  Machine  Company 

309  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Three  times  the  separating 
power  of  other  extractors.  No 
waste— more  butter. 

Gets  All  the  Cream 

The  only  anti-rust  separator. 
Water  never  in  contact  with 
the  milk.  No  tubes  to  rust  and 
clog.  N o  bother  to  clean — easy 
to  operate.  Results  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  W  e  want 
good  agents  in  every  locality. 

Ka  Dexx  Cream  Separator  Co., 
16  Ka  llexx  Bldg,  Rochester,  N.  I» 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  CDCC 

This  is  a  genuine  ®  ^  ® 
offer  made  to  introduce  the  People* 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neigh 
borhood.  It  is  the  best  and  simple  si. 
in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show 
it  to  your  neighbors  who  have  cows. 
Send  your  name  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  SUPPLr  CO. 

Dept.  8(5  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 

WJT^l  ¥  DRILLING 
W  tiLL  MACHINES 

Over  70  sixes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanio  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  F. 


A  KEY 

to  larger  profits 


u.s. 

CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


Dairyman,  why  be 
satisfied  with  small 
profits  when  a  U.  S.  Separator  will  maKe 
them  large?  You  can  maKe  twenty-five 
per  cent  to  fifty  per  cent  more  any= 
way  and  many  have  doubled  their 
income  by  buying  a  U.  S. 

Write  for  Catalogues. 

We  have  the  following  transfer  points  ;  Chicago,  La  Crosse, 

Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Sioux  City  and  Kansas  City. 

Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

350 


Greatest  Opportunity  Ever  Offered 

For  8522  The  CHICAGO 

a  complete  engine  in  every  detail,  erected  on  wood  base,  self- 
contained,  with  Electric  Spark  Igniter.  Water  and  Gasoline  Tanks, 
Batteries  and  connections,  all  ready  to  run.  Each  engine  thoroughly 
tested  and  Guaranteed  Absolutely  Perfect,  and 

Full  2  Horse  Power  kinds  of  machinery  by  belt. 

Pumping  attachment  as  shown  in  cut  $12.00  extra. 

|  Simplest  engine  ever  produced.  Results  of  14  years  experience. 
Fewer  Parts,  Highest  Efficiency,  Greatest  Economy,  Lowest 
Price.  OTHER  SIZES  AT  PROPORTIONATE  PRICES. 

.We  make  3,  5  and  8  Horse  Power  engines  all  on  same  lines. 
itiulTL!«  a  J  ft.,  a  and  send  It  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  catalogue 
Will  I  lllS  All  UUI  free,ltshowslargecuts,givesfulldescription  and 
more  Information  on  gasoline  engines  than  was  ever  given  before.  We  have  revolutionized  the  gaso* 

what  we*  have  learned  in  It  years.  Chicago  Gasoline  Engine  Co*  jetrersonst  Chicago, 


DON'T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ‘  ‘TH  e“m  ASTER  ’ “WORKMAN/* 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a.  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  half  of  one-cylinder  engines,  (live  size  of  engine 
required.  Especially' adapted  for  irrigation  in  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (Sizes  2,  2)4,  4>  5,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  16  Horse  Power. 
Please  mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalogue.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO„  Meagher  and  15th  Street,  CHICAGO,  Ill* 
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Ailing  Animals. 

Collar  Boils. 

I  have  a  horse  that  Is  troubled  with 
lumps  coming  out  on  his  neck  under  the 
collar.  They  swell  up  as  large  as  walnuts, 
break,  run  like  a  boil  and  then  there  is  a 
large  sore  left.  By  the  time  I  have  that 
healed  another  breaks  out  near  where  this 
one  was.  It  has  been  so  a  year.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  he  is  worked  or  not 
about  their  coming.  I  turned  him  out  to 
grass  last  Summer  and  that  made  no  dif¬ 
ference.  w.  T. 

North  Haven,  Conn. 

Your  horse  has  collar  boils  caused  by 
a  condition  of  the  blood.  When  these 
lumps  appear  lance  them  wide  open  and 
dress  them  with  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  one  teaspoonful  to  one-half  pint 
of  water  and  have  your  druggist  put  up 
the  following  prescription:  Granulated 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  six  ounces;  pow¬ 
dered  sulphate  of  iron,  three  ounces; 
powdered  gentian  root,  three  ounces; 
bloodroot,  one  ounce.  Mix  this  thor¬ 
oughly  and  give  a  teaspoonful  night  and 
morning  in  bran  mash. 

Mange  in  Horses. 

My  horses  have  something  like  mange; 
their  coat  seems  dusty  with  little  white 
scales  beneath  the  hair.  They  bite  and  nip 
at  their  sides.  One  has  been  in  this  con¬ 
dition  for  more  than  a  year  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  I  have  noticed  by  feeling  with  the 
hand  behind  the  shoulders  near  the  back 
little  lumps  that  would  form  scabs  and 
come  off.  They  have  good  care.  I  am  feed¬ 
ing  bran  and  corn  chops  with  good  hay. 

Maryland.  J.  R.  R. 

From  the  symptoms  that  you  give  I 
should  say  that  you  have  a  clear  case  of 
mange.  In  the  treatment  of  mange  we 
must  destroy  the  parasites.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  destroy  the  eggs  which  re¬ 
quire  stronger  remedies  than  would  kill 
the  parasites.  The  eggs  are  concealed 
under  the  scabs  and  are  difficult  to  get 
at.  First  wash  the  affected  parts  with 
soft  soap  and  water,  using  a  brush  to 
break  down  as  many  of  the  scabs  as 
possible.  Boil  stavesacre  seeds,  one  part 
to  20  parts  of  water,  one  hour  and  let  it 
simmer  one  hour.  Then  add  water  to 
make  it  up  to  the  original  bulk.  Apply 
a  little  of  this  to  all  of  the  affected  parts. 
Repeat  in  a  week  if  necessary.  You  may 
have  to  follow  this  treatment  for  six 
months.  It  will  depend  on  how  thorough 
you  are  with  each  application. 

C.  E.  HATCH,  V.  S. 


RAPE  FOR  HOG  PASTURE. 

I  noticed  In  one  of  the  seed  catalogues 
a  mixture  of  seeds  designed  for  a  hog  pas¬ 
ture,  among  the  other  seeds  in  it  are  men¬ 
tioned  vetches,  rape,  Golden-vine  peas,  Soy 
bean,  cow  peas,  sorghum -barley,  Japanese 
millet,  turnips  and  Teosinte.  What  is  your 
opinion  concerning  such  pasture?  A.  h. 

Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  tried  the  mixture  men¬ 
tioned  but  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  at  least  a  combination  of  rape,  Soy 
bean  and  millet  might  not  do  fairly  well. 


We  must  remember,  however,  that 
plants  for  pasture  must  have  the  quality 
of  growing  at  once  after  being  cropped. 
No  other  plant  mentioned  will  stand 
cropping  like  rape.  It  will  grow  so  long 
as  the  root  is  not  pulled  out  and  grow 
rapidly.  Sorghum  has  this  quality  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  risk  from  poison 
from  the  suckers.  Turnips  would  have 
no  value  in  addition  to  rape.  Teosinte  is 
not  a  northern  plant.  The  Soy  bean 
would  furnish  the  protein  and  so  elimi¬ 
nate  the  peas  and  vetches,  but  it  would 
not  stand  up  and  grow  under  hog  graz¬ 
ing  and  rooting.  It  looks  therefore  as 
though  we  had  one  plant  in  the  list  for 
hog  pasture  carrying  about  all  the 
merit  possessed  by  the  whole  combina¬ 
tion,  viz.,  rape.  It  is  very  valuable  if 
we  do  not  ask  too  much  of  it.  Fed  in 
connection  with  a  very  little  mill  feed, 
breeding  stock  will  thrive,  and  for  fat¬ 
tening  feed  corn  with  it.  h.  e.  c. 


BUceiEs™»»°^r526if 

Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
on  Buggies,  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles.  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 
Save  Middlemans  Profit. 
ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO. 

416  E.  Court  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Established  1883. 
Output,  30,000 


OUT  IN  CALIFORNIA 

There  is  one  journal  which  holds  an 
unique  position.  It  is  the  Bible  of  thousands 
of  Live  Stock  breeders  and  dairymen,  each 
issue  being  filled  with  news,  scientific  articles 
and  interesting,  useful  data.  You  should 
send  for  a  free  sample  copy  of 

i  The  Livestock  and  Dairy  Journal,  Fresno, Cal 


Kalamazoo 

CONCORD 

This  continues  to  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  most 
popular  vehicle  for  general  business  we  ever  made. 
A  more  durable,  easy  running,  longer  wearing  vehi¬ 
cle  cannot  be  found  anywhere.  Long  wide  body 
64x27  inches,  best  hardwood  truss  frame,  best  yellow 
poplar  sides,  back  and  ends;  roomy  comfortable  seat 
36  inches  wide,  17  inches  deep  with  18  inch  back 
above  the  cushion.  Good  strong  1  inch  or  1 1-16  inch 
long  distance  steel  axles.  Long,  pliable,  easy  riding 
springs,  specially  selected  for  this  job.  Best  grade 
clear  second  growth  white  hickory  wheels.  But  we 
can’t  tell  it  all  here.  It  is  made  equally  well  through¬ 
out  and  in  the  smallest  detail.  Because  we  are  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  its  high  quality  and  long 
wearability  we  guarantee  it  in  every  particular.  As 
further  evidence  of  our  faith  we  will  send  it  to  you  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

That  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  test  it  in  the 
most  thorough  manner.  Then  you  will  know  if  you 
want  it  or  not.  It's  like  the  proof  of  the  pudding.  The 
full  and  complete  description  and  the  price  will  be 
found  in  our  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  You 
will  find  the  price  to  be  about  half  what  your  local 
dealer  would  ask  for  an  equally  good  vehicle.  Write 
for  the  catalogue  today.  Contains  our  full  line  of 
Buggies,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Road  Wagona, 
Surrlos,  Carriages,  Spring  Wagons,  etc. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  <S.  Harness  Co. 
Box  220  KaHmazoo,  MicH. 


A  HOT  PROPOSITION ! 

To  introduce  our  Ball-Bearing  Steel  Forges, 

Malleable  Iron  Vlaea  and  Blacksmith  Tools 

for  farmers’  use  we  will  makespocial  prices. 

Ship  on  approval.  Prepay  the  freight.  Write 
today  for  special  offer.  We’U  save  you 
money.  Diplomas  from  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  j 
Kansas  State  Fairs.  . 

C.  R.  Harper  Mlg.  Co.,  Box  1 Z3.  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


PROFITS  SAVED 


If  goods  not  entirely  satisfactory 
frefe 


We  give  a  broad  guarantee.  . 

we  will  refund  money  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  Write  forour 
free  catalogue  which  shows  our  immense  stock  and  explains  our  plan. 
TIIE  C’OLCMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Buy  your  carriage,  buggy,  surrey,  etc.,  direct  from  our  factory 
and  gain  the  profits  that  go  to  the  jobber  and  the  retailer.  We  . 
are  manufacturers  and  sell  only  high  class  vehicles  and 
harness  direct  to  our  customers  at  factory  prices. 


100  Points  of  Merit 


FOUND  in  Every  Genuine 


Split  Hickory 

Special  Top  Buggy 


Such  a  buggy  as  others  ask  and  get  $75  for.  we 
make  to  your  order,  just  as  you  want  it,  allow  you 
to  use  it  on 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

oharge  you  only  $50,  when  you  find  it  just  what 
you  want  and  the  best  buggy  you  ever  saw  at  any 
price,  and  then  back  it  up  with  an  absolute 

2  Years  Guarantee 


We  give  you  here  some  of  the  regular  specifications 
and  descriptions  of  the  1004  Split  Hickory 
Special  $50  Top  Kiiggy,  to  aid  you  in  ordering 
your  buggy  intelligently.  Many  customers  prefer 
their  buggies  built  without  change  from  these 
particulars,  realizing  that  they  are  the  perfected 
result  of  our  years  of  practical  experience  in 
vehicle  construction. 

Read  g/ihe  100  Points  of  Merit 

Wheels— Sarven  patent,  38  and  42  inches  high  or  higher 
if  wanted.  Tire  inch  by  X  inch  thick,  round  edge. 
Axles— Long  distance,  dust  proof,  with  cemented  axle 
beds.  Spring*— Oil  tempered,  graded  and  graduated, 
3  and  4  leaf.  Wooden  spring  bar  furnished  regularly. 
Bailey  loop  if  preferred.  Upholstering— Finest  quality 
16  oz.  imported  all  wool  broadcloth  cushion  and  back. 
Spring  cushion  and  solid  panel  spring  back.  Top — Gen¬ 
uine  No.  1  enameled  leather  quarters  with  heavy  water¬ 
proof  rubber  roof  and  back  curtain,  lined  and  reinforced. 
Painting— Wheels,  gear  wood,  body  and  all  wood  work 
carried  100  days  in  pure  oil  and  lead.  16  coats  of  paint 
with  the  very  highest  grade  of  finishing  varnish.  Gear 
painted  any  color  desired.  Body  plain  black,  with  or  with¬ 
out  any  striping. 

This  buggy  is  furnished  complete  with  good,  high  padded 
patent  leather  dash,  fine  quality,  full  length  carpet,  side 
curtains,  storm  apron,  quick  shifting  shaft  couplings,  full 
leathered  shafts  with  36  inch  point  leathers,  special  heel 
braces  and  corner  braces. 

A  postal  card  or  letter  sent  us  with  your  name 
and  address  will  secure  by  return  mull  the  latest 
vehicle  catalogue  containing  all  the  details  to 
guide  you  aright  in  ordering  a  buggy  or  any  other 
vechicle.  It  is  FRKE  and  we  are  glad  of  a  chance 
to  send  you  one.  Write  today.  Sena  for  our  free  136 
page  Catalog  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  &  Harness. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Nlfg.  Co. 

II.  C.  PHELPS,  President. 

49 39 Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

NOTE— We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  high  grade 
Harness, sold  direct  to.theuserut  wholesale  prices. 


SOLID 

COMFORT 


COMBINATION^ 
SPRING  WAGON 

t  ~ 


buys  our  “Duchess 
top  buggy,  exactly  as 
:ut,  with  top,  curtains, 
shafts,  anti-rattler, cushions  nicely 
trimmed.  Best  value  ever  offered. 
If  you  want  a  vehicle  of  any  kind, 
write  at  once  for  our  vehicle  catalog. 
COC  QC  buys  our  rubbor  tire  top 
S'OU.vu  buggy,  exactly  as  shown 
in  cut;  complete  in  every  way.  Greatest  offer  ever  made 
in  a  guaranteed  rubber  tire  top  buggy. 

COh  EH  buys  our  combination  spring  wagon,  with 
H’oU  .OU  large  body,  two  seats,  shafts,  etc. 

Ci  AC  buys  our  No.  100  single  buggy  harness, 
kP“.*r«  with  over  or  side  check.  I  in.  traces,  complete 
with  one  hitch  rein.  This  and  others  described  in  catalog. 
Cl  J  Cfl  huy*  our  No.  1 90  double  driving  or  carriage 
S’ I  *f.  UU  harness.  lKin.  traces,  handsome  pads,  over 
or  side  checks,  two  hitch  reins.  Collar  extra  $1.40. 


buys  our  “Solid 
Comfort”  phaoton, 

exactly  asshown  i  n  cut,  large  hand- 1  - 
some  lamps,  wide  fenders,  top,  \ 
shafts  .etc.Spring  cushion  and  back.  V 

Ci|  0C  buys  our  largo  two 
S’S  I  ■  L 3  seated  family  car¬ 
riage;  without  lamps,  fenders  and  top. 

Price  with  top,  fenders  and  lamps,  $54.95.  For  full  descrip- 
don  of  this  and  other  styles,  write  for  catalogue. 

*  for  our  gontlemen's  driving  wagon,  with 

stick  seat,  exactly  as  shown  in  cut,  with  shafts. 


$24.95 

CC  OE  buys  our  No.  107  single  buggy  or  carriage 
vpU.Ow  harnoss,  collar  and  hame  style,  with  over  or 
side  check.  1  in.  traces;  collar  extra,  75  cents. 

$17  00  *>Uy*  °Hr.  *!??  hoavy  double  foam  har¬ 


ness,  with  1  %  in.  traces,  18  ft.  lines  1 in.  pole 
and  breast  strap,  with  snaps  and  slides,  complete  with  two 
______  __  ______  -j — . ..  hitch  strap.  Collars  extra  $1.50.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

(,  I J  |  IHlS  All  m  IT  a,nd  sen?  ltto  us  atKl  we  w>»  mail  you  FREE  our  vehicle  and  harness  catalogue.  It 
B  ,  ,  rBB*  VU  B,  shows  all  ofthe  very  latest  styles  for  1904.  The  cuts  arelarge,  the  descriptions  are 

very  plain  and  complete,  so  you  will  know  how  every  vehicle  is  made.  We  ship  on  30  days  trial.  We  do  not  ask  you  for  any  U 
money  with  order.  Do  not  buy  a  vehicle  or  harness  of  any  kind  until  you  get  our  catalogue  and  see  our  latest  styles,  our  )} 

astonishingly  low  prices,  and  the  most  lilieral  terms  ever  made.  U1D1IIU  5IIITII  n  A  Alll  A I  A  A  ■■  ■ 

Write  lor  It  now.  Do  not  delay.  Remember  It  l«  froo.  MAnVIN  oMITH  CUa  CHICAGOa  ILL* 


in 


DAN  PATCH  1:56 'A 

FASTEST  HARNESS  HORSE  in  the  WORLD 

HOLDS  FOLLOWING  WORLD  RECORDS: 

Mile  Record, . 1:56H'  Mile  Record  to  Wagon,  •  - 

Half-Mile  Record,  •  •  .  0:50  Mile  Record  to  High  Wheel  Snlky,  2:iilx4 

Mile  Record  on  Half-Mile  Track,  J4:03y  Two-Mile  Record . . 

HIS  BEAUTIFUL  a®  PICTURE  FREE 

PRINTED  IN  SIX  BRILLIANT  COLORS— Size  21  by  28  Inches 

We  own  the  World-Famous,  Champion  Pacing  Stallion,  Dan  Patch,  and  have 
Fine  Lithographs  of  him.  They  give  a  complete  record  of  all  his  Races  and 
Fast  Miles  and  are  Free  of  Advertising.  The  large  colored  Lithographs  mailed 
will  show.  Dan  Patch  hitched  as  you  see  him  in  this  engraving. 

IT  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  YOU  FREE,  ^Postage  Prepaid 

***IF  YOU  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  QUESTIONS-— AT  0NCE  “%# 

1st.  How  Much  Stock  Of  All  Kinds  Do  Yon  Own? 

2nd.— Name  Paper  In  Which  You  Saw  This  Offer. 

WRITE  TO 

I  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 
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TEE  BUSINESS  FANNER'S  PAPER. 

K  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

-  ■  - - 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  !  Assoclate. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Royle,  (  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8^  marks,  or  10^6  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
erder,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York.. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  19,  1904. 


For  some  reason  hard  to  understand  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  hardware  dealers  are  opposed  to  the  Parcels 
Post  bill.  They  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  opposition  of  their  National  Association 
this  bill  would  now  be  a  law.  We  had  no  idea  the  vic¬ 
tory  was  so  near.  These  hardware  dealers  seem  to 
carry  the  hardest  thing  in  their  whole  stock  in  trade 
under  their  hat. 

* 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  plan  of  using  soil 
from  a  good  Alfalfa  field  when  seeding  land  where 
this  crop  has  never  grown.  The  object  is  to  introduce 
the  bacteria  which  work  on  the  Alfalfa  roots.  Some 
farmers  scoff  at  such  things,  but  the  idea  is  gaining 
ground.  The  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  agent 
offers  the  bacteria  soil  for  sale  at  $10  per  ton,  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  demand  for  it. 

* 

Potatoes  for  seed  will  bear  watching  this  Spring. 
No  one  will  plant  badly  frozen  tubers,  but  the  danger 
is  from  seed  that  has  been  chilled  enough  to  weaken 
its  vitality.  It  may  sprout  well  enough  to  deceive  the 
planter,  and  yet  not  have  in  it  the  possibilities  of  a 
good  crop.  There  is  little  enough  profit  in  the  potato 
at  its  best.  Planting  doubtful  seed  is  fishing  for  dis¬ 
appointment  with  the  most  certain  bait. 

* 

Immense  quantities  of  canned  vegetables  and  fruits 
were  consumed  in  the  Baltimore  fire.  That  city  is 
headquarters  for  such  goods.  So  many  cans  were  de¬ 
stroyed  that  the  loss  will  have  much  to  do  with  this 
year’s  demand  for  the  canning  crop.  The  cold  Winter 
caused  a  decrease  in  demand,  but  this  fire  prevents 
much  of  any  surplus,  and  this  year’s  crop  must  not 
only  supply  the  season’s  demands,  but  provide  for 
storage.  There  ought  to  be  good  sale  for  tomatoes  in 
particular. 

We  find  some  men  who  are  discouraged  with  peach 
growing  at  the  North.  Thousands  of  trees  have  been 
killed  during  the  past  Winter,  and  except  in  some  fa¬ 
vored  localities  the  crop  will  be  light.  This,  follow¬ 
ing  after  the  partial  failure  of  last  year,  is  discourag¬ 
ing,  and  some  will  take  it  as  a  sign  that  they  should 
quit  the  business.  We  do  not  believe  in  such  “signs” 
except  as  they  tell  us  to  get  out  of  the  low  valleys 
and  go  up  on  the  hills.  We  shall  keep  on  planting 
peaches.  This  is  no  time  to  quit,  but  rather  the  time 
to  plant  anew. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  statement  on  the  next 
page  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  attack  upon  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station.  A  fair-minded  man  will 
ask  at  once  if  it  is  possible  that  such  an  institution 
runs  the  risk  of  losing  its  independence  by  trying  to 
do  its  plain  duty!  We  give  the  facts— you  may  judge 
for  yourself.  This  fertilizer  scandal  was  the  backbone 
of  the  opposition  to  Dr.  Jordan,  and  the  attempt  to 
change  the  station.  A  few  politicians  took  advantage 
of  the  situation  and  united  with  the  friends  of  this 
fertilizer  company.  There  you  have  the  combination 
which  would,  had  it  not  been  exposed,  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  change  the  character  of  the  station!  The 
farmers  of  the  State  headed  off  this  scheme.  They 
let  Albany  understand  that  they  wquld  not  have  it, 
and  leading  men  in  the  Legislature  were  surprised  to 
learn  how  many  true  friends  the  Station  and  the  col¬ 
lege  can  muster.  The  fact  is,  that  slowly  but  surely 
the  educated  farmers  of  New  York  are  learning 


something  of  their  power,  and  also  the  best  way  to 
use  it.  As  is  well  known,  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  personalities,  or  turn  aside  to  notice  petty 
flings  or  sneers.  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  tell 
the  farmers  a  few  things  that  they  ought  to  know  we 
hope  to  tell  them  plainly  and  fearlessly,  working  up 
to  the  highest  ground  in  every  discussion.  The  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  belongs  to  the  farmers.  It  is  their 

duty  and  privilege  to  defend  it — and  they  will  do  so. 

* 

Here  is  a  statement  from  a  New  England  reader 
who,  with  others,  saw  the  rain  carry  his  cornfield  to 
grass  last  Summer: 

It  made  me  feel  real  friendly  towards  the  editor  of  one 
farm  paper  that  I  have  been  foolish  enough  to  take,  when 
during  last  June  and  July,  about  all  we  could  do  was 
to  sit  and  watch  the  rain  come  down  day  after  day,  we 
found  his  paper  filled  up  with:  “Now  keep  the  cultivator 
humming,”  “Now  is  the  time  to  kill  the  weeds,”  etc.  It 
showed  how  little  he  was  really  in  touch  with  the  farmers. 

Such  advice  would  certainly  be  likely  to  “jar”  a 
farmer.  Still,  this  is  a  big  country,  and  there  might 

have  been  a  drought  elsewhere. 

* 

Farmers  in  the  Central  West  are  suddenly  waking 
up  to  find  that  chemical  fertilizers  are  not  poisonous 
but  profitable.  It  takes  but  a  short  memory  to  go 
back  to  the  time  when  even  scientific  men  hooted  at 
the  suggestion  that  anything  beside  clover  or  manure 
would  ever  be  needed.  Now  they  go  about  promising 
large  returns  from  the  use  of  bone  meal.  Within  a 
few  years  they  will  be  advocating  the  use  of  potash 
and  different  forms  of  nitrogen.  This  means  that 
western  farmers  will  meet  poorer  soils  with  better 
farming. 

* 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  read  or  lis¬ 
tened  to  more  than  50  different  ways  of  planting  a 
tree.  These  plans  run  all  the  way  from  digging  a 
hole  as  large  as  a  hogshead  to  punching  a  small  hole 
in  the  ground  with  a  stick.  Strange  to  say  each  plan 
has  strong  advocates,  who  can  point  to  fair  success 
and  predict  failure  for  those  who  plant  otherwise. 
After  summing  it  all  up  we  conclude  that  no  one 
knows  it  all— that  the  greatest  “crank”  in  the  world 
is  the  man  who  says  all  must  do  just  as  he  does  and 
—that  we  shall  go  on  planting  very  short  roots  in 
small  holes. 

* 

“Wiiat  shall  I  do  with  frozen  peach  trees?”  This 
question  is  bothering  many  fruit  growers  just  now. 
The  advice  to  pull  them  out  and  plant  new  ones  suits 
the  nurserymen,  but  many  growers  feel  like  giving 
the  trees  a  new  chance.  There  are  also  many  old 
trees  that  are  headed  too  high,  and  might  well  be  cut 
down.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  do  that.  J.  Norris 
Barnes,  of  Connecticut,  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  in  “dishorning”  such  trees.  He  has  sent  us 
photographs  showing  how  such  trees  were  cut  back 
and  how  they  grew.  Pictures  of  them  will  appear 
next  week,  and  they  are  worth  waiting  for  before 
you  pull  out  trees  that  seem  to  be  dead. 

* 

J.  Grant  Morse  tells  us  this  week  about  his  10 
Jersey  cows.  He  says:  “This  $1,288.78  is  practically 
the  amount  produced  by  one  man  on  a  farm  that  cost 
less  tli an  twice  that  amount.  In  what  other  line  of 
farming  can  one  man  do  better?”  It  will  depend  on 
the  man.  Put  Mr.  Morse  on  a  small  fruit  farm,  or  in 
charge  of  a  flock  of  hens  run  as  Mapes  runs  them,  or 
in  an  orchard  such  as  Mr.  Hitchings  is  developing, 
and  his  $1,200  might  be  cut  in  two.  Other  men  might 
take  the  other  opportunities  and  make  them  go. 
Morse  does  well  to  stick  to  his  cows.  He  knows  and 
loves  them.  The  fair  comparison  is  between  Morse 
and  other  dairymen— not  between  Morse  and  any 
other  farmer.  No  man  succeeds  unless  he  is  half 
horse,  half  cow,  half  hen  or  half  apple,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  point  is  that  if  a  man  is  to  be  half  cow 
he  ought  to  be  half  purebred,  or  close  to  it. 

* 

No  paper  in  the  country  has  been  a  more  ardent  de¬ 
fender  of  oleo  than  the  National  Provisioner.  In 
season  and  out  of  season  it  has  pointed  out  what  it 
called  the  “injustice”  of  denying  to  colored  oleo  the 
right  to  masquerade  as  butter.  Yet  we  are  not  at  all 
surprised  to  find  it  printing  the  following: 

There  are  evidences  in  the  state  of  the  European  de¬ 
mand  for  oils  and  greases  that  the  substitute  is  getting 
in  disfavor.  The  product  of  which  they  are  an  ingre¬ 
dient  is  calling  the  consumer’s  attention  to  the  inferiority 
by  the  dissatisfaction  which  it  creates  among  both  the 
wholesalers  who  sell  it  and  the  consumers  who  use  it. 

That  is  just  what  the  honest  butter  men  said  about 
oleo.  It  was  a  subtitute — a  cheap  imitation  of  their 
goods,  the  sale  of  which  created  an  unfair  competi¬ 
tion.  We  have  often  said  that  the  arguments  of  the 
oleo  men  would  come  back  to  cut  them  just  as  soon  as 
cheap  substitutes  for  lard  and  beef  fat  were  put  on 
the  markets.  Here  they  are,  and  the  oleo  men  are 
evidently  taking  a  dose  of  their  own  medicine. 


We  have  had  our  say  about  the  “authorities”  in 
Maine  who  are  to  build  a  log  cabin  to  represent  the 
State  at  St.  Louis.  Here  is  a  Maine  man  who  tells 
the  story  anew: 

I  agree  with  you  that  we  should  hold  up  the  State  of 
Maine  as  a  desirable  place  to  live  and  work  and  die  in, 
rather  than  the  best  place  to  kill  an  innocent  deer.  But 
we  have  a  “game  commission”  in  the  State,  and  in  order 
to  make  it  a  “big  thing”  they  and  their  friends  are  doing 
the  “log  cabin”  trick.  Our  State  Pomological  ^Society 
asked  the  privilege  of  cooperating  with  the  ‘ins”  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  display  of  fruit  at  St.  Louis  along  last  Sum¬ 
mer,  but  were  coolly  ignored,  no  notice  taken  of  it,  and 
not  until  November,  when  the  fruit  was  all  harvested 
and  mostly  sold  and  in  Europe  or  cold  storage,  did  they 
get  a  move  on  in  the  way  of  making  an  exhibit.  As  a 
consequence  a  few  more  sports  will  come  to  Maine  next 
Fall,  and  a  good  many  noses  will  be  elevated  at  the  “fruit 
display”  made  by  the  Pine  Tree  farmers. 

The  folly  of  such  conduct  is  enough  to  sadden  even 
a  codling  worm  or  an  Apple  borer  in  a  Maine  orchard. 
These  men  have  thrown  away  a  chance  to  go  out  into 
the  home  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple  and  advertise  the 
beautiful  Maine  fruit.  Maine  does  not  need  more 

hunters  half  as  much  as  she  needs  more  homes. 

• 

The  Agricultural  Appropriation  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  several  stations 
and  the  work  of  the  stations  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  the  end  of  preventing  unnecessary  dupli¬ 
cation  of  work,  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  stations 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  to  unify  and  sys¬ 
tematize  agricultural  investigations  in  the  United  States. 

If  this  means  anything  at  all  it  is  an  effort  to  bring 
the  practical  control  of  all  the  stations  into  the  hands 
of  the  National  Department.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
the  Department  should  have  too  much  authority.  It 
is  well  to  have  some  organization  or  understanding, 
so  that  the  stations  can  work  together,  but  each  sta¬ 
tion  should  remain  independent  and  free  to  take  up 
lines  of  work  that  are  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  its 
State.'  There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  “organiza¬ 
tion”  when  it  interferes  with  original  research  or 
local  needs.  We  regret  to  say  that  Secretary  Wilson 
in  recent  remarks  about  New  York  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation,  and  in  the  publication  of  recent  bulletins, 
shows  that  he  is  likely  to  let  prejudice  play  the  part 
of  reasonable  argument.  To  give  the  Department  full 
control  of  the  stations  would  cut  their  true  usefulness 
in  half.  Years  ago  we  asked  the  late  Edwin  Willets, 
then  Assistant  Secretary,  what  was  to  be  done  with 
the  stations  which  were  not  giving  fair  returns  for 
the  money  they  received.  There  were  a  number  of 
them  which  could  be  classed  as  failures.  He  saw  no 
way  at  that  time  to  compel  them  to  do  more  prac¬ 
tical  work.  Secretary  Wilson  seems  to  have  found  a 
way,  but  in  stirring  up  the  laggards  he  is  quite  likely 
to  hold  back  the  willing  workers.  We  are  not  in 
favor  of  giving  the  National  Department  too  much 
authority. 

BREVITIES. 

What  about  Cosgrove’s  hen  figures? 

The  man  with  a  dry  throat  feels  that  his  Adam’s  apple 
is  a  Ben  Davis. 

If  you  have  a  lien  on  land  do  your  best  to  fatten  it 
the  land  we  mean. 

A  little  extra  grain  now  will  put  the  plow  team  in 
trim  for  next  month’s  work. 

Come,  gentlemen,  let’s  hunt  for  the  bright  side  of  life 
even  if  we  can’t  find  any. 

“I  have  a  soft  job  at  last,”  said  the  wagon  wheel  as  it 
sank  hub  deep  in  the  mud  road. 

Last  year  we  kept  the  dirt  worked  up  to  the  trans¬ 
planted  onions  in  a  small  ridge. 

Will  those  who  have  experience  in  harrowing  wheat 
after  sowing  clover  seed  kindly  give  their  experience? 

Plant  a  few  of  those  hemlock  spruces  mentioned  in 
Ruralisms.  They  are  on  “dress  parade”  the  year  around. 

A  Texas  saloonkeeper  is  said  to  face  1,147  counts  for 
illicit  selling,  which  will  mean  a  fine  of  $75,000  and  63 
years  in  jail. 

You  may  silence  a  man  and  yet  not  convince  him.  Be¬ 
ware  of  this  enforced  silence.  There  are  ugly  germs  of 
discontent  in  it. 

The  rhubarb  growers  of  Alameda  Co.,  Cal.,  have  form¬ 
ed  an  association.  There  are  over  600  acres  given  to  the 
crop  in  that  county. 

A  Chicago  judge  decides  that  a  horse  is  not  “raw  ma¬ 
terial.”  This  horse  was  seized  with  other  assets  of  a 
bogus  oleomargarine  plant. 

Moss  on  the  back  is  no  disgrace.  Don’t  try  to  dig  it 
off  with  a  knife.  The  scar  that  it  leaves  Is  worse  than 
the  moss.  Let  it  grow  off  gently. 

January  was  a  hard  month,  yet  the  exports  from  this 
country  of  apples,  dried  and  green,  were  valued  at  $941,- 
526,  against  $886,863  in  January,  1903. 

We  have  found  the  San  Jos6  scale  on  blackberries,  but 
there  is  little  danger  that  the  insect  will  ruin  crops  of 
this  sort,  for  they  die  when  the  canes  die. 

IN  some  matters  the  crow  appears  very  wise,  but  he 
must  be  lazy  or  lacking  in  judgment  to  hang  around  the 
North  during  three  months  of  zero  and  howling  winds. 

Think  what  a  difference  good  roads  and  good  wheels 
make  with  a  wagon  load.  With  the  best  conditions  two 
horses  haul  16,000  pounds  on  smooth  asphalt  in  this  city. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

What  Started  the  Warfare  ? 

Some  recent  public  statements  make  it  evident  that 
farmers  do  not  know  all  the  incidents  that  led  to  the 
attack  upon  Dr.  Jordan  and  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station.  We  think  the  facts  ought  to  he  told  and 
therefore  the  following  plain  statement  is  made: 

Last  year  the  Station,  through  two  different  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  from  three  different  routes,  gathered 
up  over  50  samples  of  fertilizers  bearing  the  brands 
of  the  Farmers’  Fertilizer  and  Chemical  Company  of 
Syracuse.  These  were  analyzed,  and  in  a  large  p  > 
centage  of  cases  were  found  deficient.  They  were 
much  below  the  manufacturer’s  guarantee  as  printed 
on  the  bags.  Report  was  made,  as  the  law  requires, 
to  the  Attorney-General.  The  Company  settled  the 
case  by  a  payment  of  $450  fine  without  going  to  the 
courts,  “to  avoid  ruinous  publicity”  it  was  alleged. 
It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Station,  and  the  evident 
Intent  of  the  Fertilizer  law,  to  publish  the  result  of 
such  analyses  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Station.  To 
prevent  this,  ex-Attorney-General  Hancock,  acting  as 
attorney  for  the  fertilizer  company,  took  the  ground 
that  under  existing  laws  the  Station  had  no  authority 
to  publish  the  analysis  and  cautioned  the  Director 
against  doing  so.  This  point  was  referred  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  Attorney-General,  and  he  found  that  the  law  did 
not  specifically  give  the  Station  authority  for  such 
publication.  The  present  law  directs  the  Station  to 
take  the  samples  and  make  the  analysis.  The  result 
is  of  little  value  until  published,  and  it  was  reason¬ 
ably  expected  that  the  law  would  be  amended  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  publication  of  the  bulletins.  But  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  company  feared  that  farmers  would  refuse  to 
buy  these  brands  after  the  publication  of  the  report. 
It  then  developed  that  a  number  of  wealthy  and  influ¬ 
ential  politicians  in  and  about  Syracuse  were  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fertilizer  company  as  holders  of  its  stock 
or  through  accommodation  paper  held  by  their  banks. 
While  these  men  cared  little  or  nothing  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  probably  knew  little  about  the  quality  of 
goods  manufactured,  they  had  to  support  it  in  order 
to  maintain  the  value  of  their  securities  and  to  real¬ 
ize  on  its  notes  held  by  the  banks.  Hence,  to  strike 
back  at  the  Station,  a  bill  was  introduced  at  Albany  to 
change  the  whole  control  of  the  Station  management 
and  in  a  roundabout  way  to  depose  Dr.  Jordan  as 


Director,  and  thus  prevent  the  publication  of  the 
damaging  reports. 

The  simple  recital  of  the  facts  makes  plain  enough 
why  those  interested  in  the  securities  of  the  fertilizer 
company  should  want  to  protect  it,  from  the  results 
of  its  own  shortcomings,  but  why  the  company  should 
find  a  champion  among  supposed  friends  of  agricul¬ 
ture  yet  remains  a  mystery.  With  an  evident  intent 
to  cover  up  the  real  offense  of  the  fertilizer  company 
a  letter  covertly  attacking  the  Director  of  the  Station 
was  recently  published  in  a  farm  paper.  This  letter 
purported  to  come  from  a  farmer,  but  it  was  evidently 
dictated  by  some  one  entirely  familiar  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  State 
beyond  the  information  of  farmers  or  other  business 
men.  This  letter,  with  other  articles  in  the  same 
paper,  would  give  the  impression  by  implication  at 
least  that  the  Director  of  the  Station  had  been  mixed 
up  in  some  sort  of  a  quarrel  in  which  he  had  no  right 
to  have  a  part.  It  even  went  so  far  as  to  imply  a 
sympathy  for  the  offending  company  by  insinuating 
that  the  Station  acted  on  the  suggestion  or  dictation 
of  another  fertilizer  company  that  wished  to  kill  off 
a  competitor.  This  was  indeed  “throwing  dust”  with 
a  vengeance,  and  the  only  attempt  to  clear  the  atmos¬ 
phere  was  an  evidently  studied  attempt  to  blow  away 
any  reference  to  the  fact  that  low-grade  fertilizers 
had  been  found  in  bags  labeled  with  a  high-grade 
guarantee.  If  the  publication  of  such  facts — truths — 
would  kill  off  a  competitor,  farmers  who  buy  t  he 
goods  are  not  likely  to  inquire  into  the  source  of  the 
original  complaint,  except  it  be  to  express  approval. 
Any  citizen  has  a  right  of  course  to  make  such  a  com¬ 
plaint,  and  a  d(  tier  or  manufacturer  who  complained 
of  a  rival  would  be  pretty  sure  to  be  living  up  to  the 
law  himself.  The  Director  of  the  Station  was  in  no 
personal  controversy.  He  was  simply  doing  his  duty 
as  a  State  oiiicial,  and  deserves  the  approval  and  sup¬ 
port  of  every  farmer  of  the  State.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  ibis  connection  that  while  the  State  has  col¬ 
lected  a  fine  of  a  petty  $450  for  infractions  of  its  laws, 
the  farmers  who  paid  their  money  for  these  low-grade 
fertilizers  have  no  redress.  The  prompt  support  of  the 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  other  farmers  has  averted 
the  danger  of  the  Station.  Whatever  changes  are 
made  now  will  be  for  its  benefit.  Dr.  Jordan  will  not 
be  punished  for  doing  his  duty.  The  farmers  of  the 
State,  with  the  truth  before  them,  will  not  permit 
it.  The  laws  will  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  pub¬ 


lication  of  such  reports  in  the  future,  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Syracuse  company  may  be  strong  enough 
to  have  it  framed  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the 
analysis  already  made.  This  is  the  concession — the 
only  concession — to  be  made  the  framers  of  the 

Sacket-Catlin  bill  and  its  champions. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

It  will  pay  you  well  to  take  10  minutes  to  read  the  lit¬ 
tle  book  on  “Wheel  Sense,”  just  issued  by  the  Electric 
Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill.  It  tells  about  saving  lots  o!  hard 
work  and  repair  bills. 

Advance  fence,  in  addition  to  being  sold  at  wholesale 
prices,  freight  prepaid,  is  sold  on  the  30-day,  free-trial 
plan,  which  enables  the  purchaser  to  be  absolutely  satis¬ 
fied  that  he  has  secured  the  right  fence,  or  to  send  it 
back  at  manufacturers’  expense,  and  have  his  money  re¬ 
turned.  The  Advance  Fence  Co.,  of  7235  Old  St.,  Peoria, 
Ill.,  is  a  strong  concern,  doing  a  large  business,  and  is 
honest  and  square  in  all  its  dealings.  They  will  take 
pleasure  in  sending  thejr  new  free  fence  book  to  all  of 
our  readers  who  write  for  it. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  for  fitting  the  soil  for  a  seed  bed 
no  tool  will  equal  the  “Acme”  harrow.  Its  knives  cut  the 
lumps  and  turn  over  the  surface  soil,  and  the  flat  part 
of  the  blades  smooths  and  packs  the  surface  just  enough 
to  make  a  fine  seed  bed.  We  have  tried  it  for  covering 
such  seeds  as  grass,  grain  and  cow  peas;  for  filling  in 
the  drills  when  planting  corn  or  potatoes;  for  working 
land  before  crops  appear,  and  for  half  a  dozen  other  pur¬ 
poses  besides  its  special  work  of  preparing  the  seed  bed. 
It  succeeds  everywhere,  and  is  the  best  general-purpose 
tillage  tool  now  made.  Write  to  D.  H.  Nash,  Millington, 
N.  J.,  for  particulars. 

For  50  years  the  Cornish  Company  have  made  and  sold 
their  excellent  pianos  and  organs  direct  from  factory  to 
family  and  the  name  of  Cornish  is  a  household  word  in 
millions  of  mouths,  for  there  are  over  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  families  in  this  land  who  have  Cornish  pianos  and 
organs.  The  splendid  catalogue  sent  out  by  this  company 
includes  a  souvenir  album,  and  also  presents  some  valu¬ 
able  aids  to  purchasers.  No  one  who  thinks  of  buying  a 
piano  or  organ  should  think  of  placing  an  order  before 
they  see  what  the  Cornish  Company  of  Washington,  N. 
J.,  offer.  They  only  build  high-grade  goods,  but  then 
they  are  sold  at  factory  cost  saving  one-half.  We  ad¬ 
vise  our  readers  to  write  for  the  Four  Practical  Helps. 

We  have  freely  discussed  the  advantages  of  a  good 
heating  system  in  the  farmhouse,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  a  first-class  kitchen  stove  or  range  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  in  any  home.  Many  a  housekeeper  struggles  with 
inadequate  kitchen  tools,  to  the  detriment  of  nerve  force 
and  home  comfort.  If  you  wish  to  improve  cooking 
facilities,  write  the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  for  further  information.  This  is  the  only 
stove  manufacturing  company  owning  and  operating  a 
plant  in  full  with  all  departments  from  the  melting  of 
the  iron  to  the  finished  product,  and  selling  exclusively 
to  the  user.  They  make  as  good  a  line  of  stoves  and 
ranges  as  can  be  made.  They  offer  a  fair,  square-dealing 
proposition  to  the  user,  and  the  very  lowest  prices  that 
can  be  made  for  first-class  stoves  and  ranges. 


CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES, 

THE  JOYNT  BRAND 

Quantity  and  quality  fully  guaranteed, 

Write  for  prices  and  address 
JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 

SAW  MILLS 

[  The  DeLoach  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  Mill 

with  4  h.  p.  cuts  2000  feet  per  day.  All  sizes.  Shingle 
Mills,  Planers,  Trimmers,  Corn  and  Buhr  Hills, 
Water  Wheels,  Lath  Mills  etc.  Fine  catalog  free 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFC.  CO., 

Box  BOO, ATLANTA,  CA.  ~ 

ESTMeet  ua  al  SI,  Louis 


The  Advance  Plan 


OF  SELLING  FENCE 

Direct  from  our  Factory  to  Farmer 

is  the  result  of  fifteen  years’  experience  in  the  fence  business.  We  have  not  only  learned  how  to  construct  a  fence  so  as  to  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  strength  from  the  wire  used,  but  how  to  market  fence  by  the  most  economical  method.  This  is  why  we 
advertise  and  sell  our  fence  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  farmer.  '1'he  profit  which  the  dealer  makes  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  farmer, 
as  it  makes  the  fence  no  better.  In  order  to  relieve  the  purchaser  of  all  risk,  and  to  convince  him  of  our  confidence  in  our  goods  and 
in  him,  we  offer  to  sell  Advance  Fence 

ON  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  are  the  originators  of  this  unique  and  unquestionably  fair  method  of  selling  fence.  It  enables  you  to  see  and  test  the  fence  for  thirty 
days  in  actual  use  and  be  sure  you  are  perfectly  satisfied.  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and  your  money 
will  be  refunded.  The  reason  we  have  such  confidence  in  Advance  Fence  is  because  we  know  that  it  is  constructed  on  the  right 
principle.  No  light  wires  used.  The  stay  wire  is  endless,  being  twisted  into  the  cable  from  one  stay  to  the  next.  This  leaves  no  loose 
ends  at  the  top  and  bottom  to  become  unfastened.  We  obtain  twice  as  much  strength  from  the  wire  used  as  fences  with  cut  stay  wires. 

By  selling  direct  to  the  user  we  are  enabled  to  quote  you 

Wholesale  Prices 

The  dealer  can’t  buy  it  any  cheaper  than  you.  We  can’t  give 
the  middleman  a  profit  or  we  would  not  have  any  ourselves. 

We  Pay  Freight 

on  40  rods  or  more.  F.  O.  B.  factory  prices  are  misleading. 
They  don’t  tell  how  much  it  will  cost  delivered  at  your  station.  Drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  obtain  the  lowest  freight  rate  to 
your  railroad  station  and  make  you  a  delivered  price  on  our  complete  line  of  Fencing,  Gates.  Etc.  We  will  also  send  you  our 
fJIJCC  CCII  PC  DflfW  which  describes  and  illustrates  23  styles— a  fence  for  every  requirement  of  the  farmer.  Also  24  sizes 
rnCC  renue  DUUIV  and  styles  of  steel  frame  gates.  It  describes  our  Giant  Stretcher  and  tells  how  to  use  it.  This  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer.  You  will  be  a  better  judge  of  fences  after  reading  it.  If  you  want  to  be  a  careful  fence 
buyer  you  should  study  fence  construction.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  book  and  wholesale  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  7236  Old  St.,  PEORIA,  ILL. 


ADVANCE 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Our  scales  make  a  good  line  with  specialties, 
implements,  machinery, mill  supplies,  nurseiy 
stock,  separators,  foods,  etc.  Fine  catalogue, 
liberal  contract,  no  expense,  no  experience. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  Act  Quick, 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO,,  Binghamton,  N,  V, 
103  Central  Street. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAYANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA.  ILL 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  every  where 


MILWAUKEE 


HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  during  week  ending 
March  11,  1904: 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  $1.01;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth  inspection,  $1.04%.  Com, 
55%@67.  Oats,  52.  Rye,  79.  Barley,  55@65. 

FRED.— Retail  prices.  Spring  bran,  $22 
@24;  middlings,  $25@28. 

SEEDS.— Retail  prices.  Clover,  lb,  14@16; 
Timothy,  100  lbs,  $5.75@6.60. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  87 
95;  No.  2,  72%@85;  No.  3,  70@72&;  clover, 
mixed,  75@85;  clover,  70@721/£.  Straw,  long 
rye,  $1.10@1.25. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.90@3.20;  me¬ 
dium,  $2.15@2.20;  pea,  $2.15;  red  kidney,  $2.90 
@3.25;  white  kidney,  $3;  yellow  eye,  $2.65. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone.  Receipts  for  week  ending 
March  5  were  198,440  cans  milk  and  7,518 
cans  cream.  The  greatest  quantity,  38,166 
cans,  came  by  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  15@24%;  State 
dairy,  14@20;  factory,  12@17;  renovated,  11 
@16. 

CHEESE— Full  cream,  10@11%:  skims,  3 

@8. 

EGGS.— Good  to  fancy,  22@25;  under 
grades,  16@20. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
5@7^;  sun-dried,  3@4;  chops,  100  Tbs.,  $2.50; 
raspberries,  22@25;  blackberries,  5%@6. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  good  to  choice 
Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Spitzenburg  and 
York  Imperial,  bbl.,  $2.50@4;  common,  $1.d0 
@2;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  20@35. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Lettuce,  doz., 
20@50;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $l@2.60;  rhu¬ 
barb,  doz.,  25@60;  tomatoes,  Tb,  15@20;  mush¬ 
rooms,  lb,  15@40;  asparagus,  doz.  bunches, 
$2@6. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  domestic,  180 
Tbs,  $2.65@3.25;  foreign,  168  Tbs,  $2.50@2.60. 
Brussels  sprouts,  qt.,  8@10.  Beets,  bbl., 
$2.50@3;  Fla.,  crate,  75@$1.  Carrots,  old, 
$1.50@2;  New  Orleans,  100  bunches,  $4@6. 
Cabbage,  ton,  $2O@50;  new,  Havana,  bbl., 
$2.  Celery,  doz.,  25@75.  Lettuce,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  bbl.,  $1.50@2.50.  Radishes,  Southern, 
bbl.,  $2@3.  Turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.,  $1.25@ 
1.50.  Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $2@2.50.  On¬ 
ions,  Connecticut,  white,  bbl.,  $2@6.50;  red 
and  yellow,  $2.50@3.50.  Watercress,  100 
bunches,  $1.50@2.  Spinach,  bbl.,  $2@4. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  12;  fowls, 
13;  turkeys,  15. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  13@18; 
chickens,  14@19;  fowls,  12@13. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
6@10.  Lambs,  $3@7.  Pork,  6@7%. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— The  range  quoted 
on  ammoniates  and  other  fertilizing  goods 
is  intended  to  cover  rates  for  single  ton  to 
car  lots  f.  o.  b.  New  York:  Nitrate  of 
soda,  ton,  $46@50;  dried  blood,  high  grade, 
$50@55;  ground  bone,  $23@28;  acid  phosphate, 
$U@15;  kainit,  $11@13;  muriate  of  potash, 
$36@45;  sulphate  of  potash,  $44@50;  copper 
sulphate,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  6%  cents;  sulphur 
flour,  per  Tb.  in  bbl.  lots,  2%  cents;  sulphide 
of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur),  in  cans  of  60 
lbs.,  per  Tb.,  14  cents;  water  glass  (silicate 
of  soda),  in  small  lots,  per  lb.,  15@26. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  $4@S;  milch  cows 
with  calves,  $25@65;  calves,  veal,  $4@8.50; 
small,  $2.50(3)3.50.  Sheep,  $3.60@4.50.  Lambs, 
$5.75@6.75.  Hogs,  $5.90@6. 

EAST  BUFFALO.— Steers,  $5@6.26; 

calves,  $5 @6. 50.  Sheep,  $3.50@4.76.  Lambs, 
$5@6.65.  Hogs,  $6.10@625. 


A  Pennsylvania  Hen  Record.— Mapes, 
the  hen  man,  gives  some  hen  records.  I 
have  two  pens  (75  hens)  that  laid  160  dozen 
eggs  in  three  months,  November,  Decem¬ 
ber  and  January,  at  an  average  price  of 

34  cents  per  dozen,  or  $51.  The  feed  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  quarts  of  wheat  in  morn¬ 
ing,  six  quarts  of  dry  mash  (com,  wheat, 
oats  and  beef  scrap)  at  noon  and  four 
quarts  of  corn  at  night.  There  were  oyster 
shells,  granulated  bone,  gravel,  charcoal, 
ashes  and  dust  before  them  all  the  time. 
The  mash  dishes  are  never  empty.  Table 
scraps  were  fed  at  noon,  also  clover  hay. 
Water  in  milk  pans  fitted  over  an  old  po¬ 
tato  crate,  so  litter  could  not  be  scratched 
into  it.  The  feed  cost  or  was  worth  25  cents 
per  day,  or  $23  for  the  92  days.  The  mar¬ 
keting  $10,  leaving  $18  for  labor,  also  a 
quantity  of  valuable  droppings  and  litter 
manure.  The  labor  figured  up  to  less  than 
two  days  per  month,  leaving  $3  per  day  for 
actual  work,  the  manure  fully  paying  for 
the  straw,  clover  hay  and  table  scraps. 
My  hens  are  White  Leghorn.  The  house  is 
dry  and  comfortable,  but  quite  cold,  as 
there  are  frozen  cockerel  combs.  The 
marketing  was  done  on  our  regular  trip  to 
town.  We  sell  our  eggs  to  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  the  year  around;  the  price  was  still 

35  cents  last  week.  We  usually  get  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  market  price  when  eggs  are 
not  too  plenty  or  price  too  high.  We  sold 
all  of  our  eggs  during  July  at  25  cents  per 
dozen.  More  profit  in  Summer  eggs  than 
Winter,  but  the  rich  peqple  want  eggs  the 
whole  year  round.  September  and  October 
are  the  hardest  months  to  get  eggs. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  wm.  h.  miller. 


Passenger  (on  Southern  Railway) : 
“What  kind  of  a  train  is  this,  conduc¬ 
tor — a  local  freight?”  Conductor  (in¬ 
dignantly):  “No,  sir.  This  is  the  fast 
express.”  Passenger:  “O,  I  beg  your 
pardon,  but  would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  it  is  fast  to?” — Cricago  News. 


MORE 

than  feed  is  required  to  develop 
the  perfect  hog.  Highest  re¬ 
sults  presume  perfect  health 
from  birth  to  slaughter.  Get 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Insure  perfect  health  to 
your  herd  by  creating  absolute¬ 
ly  sanitary  conditions.  The 
way  lies  through  the  use  of 

Zenoleum 

(This  standard  remedy  of  the( 
stockman  destroys  the  disease 
germ,  prevents  cholera,  purges 
the  stomach  and  relieves^  all 
intestinal  worms,  kills  lice, 
cures  mange  and  gives  a  clean, 
healthy  skin, a  healthy  vigorous 
system.  Don’t  wait  until  chol- 
"  era  strikes— you  may  lose  your 
all.  ZENOLEUM  insures  the 
hog’s  health. 

"The  Great  Coal  Tar  Carbolic  Disinfectant  Dip”| 
Sample  gallon  of  Zenoleum  by  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid,  St. 50;  five  gallons, 
freight  prepaid,  $6.25.  Two  Zenole¬ 
um  hand  books,  “Veterinary  Adviser” 
and  “Piggie’s  Troubles”  are  full  of 
value  for  stockmen.  Ask  for  them,  i 
ZENKER  DISINFECTANT  CO. 

TOO  Bates  St.  Detroit.  Mich. 


HOLLYROOD  FARM— Home  of  the  Great 
Holltrood  Mercedes  Herd 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

High-class  Registry  Stock  only.  Do  you  want  a 
MERCEDES  Bull  Calf  ?  Royally-bred,  handsomely- 
marked,  line  individuals  sired  by  Mercedes  Jumps' 
Pietertje  Paul  29830.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  of  unrivaled 
milk  and  butter  families. 

Other  highly  bred  young  stock  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices  today.  J.  H.  WALLICK, 

_ Middletown,  Orange  Co.,  N  Y. 

18  Ayrshires,  Cows  &  Heifers. 

Having  rented  my  farm,  I  will  sell  my  entire  herd 
Of  Ayrshires  Not  a  cull  in  the  lot.  It  is  a  bargain  if 
taken  soon.  I  am  breeding  producing  cows  with  good 
teats.  I  have  also  three  tine  Bull  Calves  that  I  will 
sell  cheap  if  taken  soon.  Address 
DR.  C.  E.  HATCH,  V.  S.,  Gainesville,  Wyo.  Co..  N.  Y. 


OHIO  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Sows  bred.  Boars  fit  for  service.  Fall  Pigs— all  of  good 
quality  and  breeding.  M.L.  &  H.H.  BENUAM,Lelioy,0 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 

Even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  ugly  horse 
Cures  hichers,  shyers,  runaways  etc. 
FOUR  bits  in  one  TEN  days  TRIAL 
PROF  j.  BEERY,  Pleasant  Hill  Ohio 


$53.00  TO  CALIFORNIA ,  OREGON 
AND  WASHINGTON. 

Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
Western  Line.  Daily  from  Chicago,  March 
1  to  April  30,  Correspondingly  low  rates 
from  all  points.  Pullman  tourist  sleeping 
cars  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Portland  daily.  Double  berth 
rate  from  Chicago  only  $7.00.  Daily  and 
personally  conducted  excursions.  Three 
fast  trains  daily  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
only  double  track  railway  to  the  Missouri 
River.  All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this 
route.  For  full  information,  time  sched¬ 
ules,  maps  and  book  on  California  write 
to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry,  Chicago. 


GEO  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  oi 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty  r  Consignments  solicited 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Oldest  Commission  lSu2joi2£ 


•ggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  ga 
~l.  M.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Si 


ame,  etc.  Fruit* 
treet,  New  York 


EXCLUSIVELY. 
Buy  the  best 
strain  Stand¬ 
ard  Bred  Cockerels,  Pullets,  eggs.  R  L.  HIGBY, 
Bonnie  View  Farm,  Montgomery,  N  Y. 


EGGS,  Barred  Rocks 

Rocks,  (Fishel)  and  Whne  Wyandotte?,  15  for  $1 .00. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  New  York 
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FACTS  ABOUT  FENCE 


that  perhaps  are  unknown  to  you,  and  which  would 
undoubtedly  save  you  many  dollars  are  to  be  found 
In  our  red  book,  free. 

THE  ANCHOR  FENCE  &  MFG.  CO.,  Cleveland.  O 


Ayer’s  Pills.  For  50  years  the  standard  family  pill. 

Purely  vegetable.  Act  directly  on  the  liver.  Lowel^  Mass. 


If  You  Ship  Hay 

you  can  save  money  by  reading  the 

Hay  and  Grain  Reporter 


Contains  every  week  a  complete 
account  of  conditions  at  all  princi¬ 
pal  shipping  points,  with  current 
prices  and  the  gist  of  the  week’s 
news  in  the  trade. 

Price,  $1.00  n  Tear. 

Special  Trial  Rate— Z5  cents  for 
four  months. 

HAY  AND  GRAIN  REPORTER 

602  Rialto  Building,  Chicago. 


j 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  line 

HART, 
MICH, 


aate’J.D.S.KANSON, 


CIDIICD  llfAliTCn  an  unmarried  man. 
rAnmen  TV  All  I  CU  30-40  years;  temper¬ 
ate,  reliable,  earnest;  having  full  knowledge  ot 
farming  in  this  section  of  New  York  State;  must 
understand  care  of  poultry,  stock,  gardening  under 
my  orders  Give  references.  Wages  3525.00  per  month 
and  board.  Address  DR  NORDSTROM. 

Hill  View,  N.  Y.  (Lake  George) 


A  I  I  LIM  I  ll/ll  beipot  any  kind 
•■avor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  specialty 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 


UADP.fi  P  ADDII  I — First-class  Managers  and  Gar- 
MAlHm  00  ArnlL  I  deners.  No  charges  to  em¬ 
ployers.  Men’s  records  carefully  Investigated  before 
recommendation.  The  Science  Agency,  Durham,  N.H 


DR  SALE- 


J— Fine  Country  Home  or  Florist's  and 
Market  Gardener’s  place  of  10  acres, 
ie  loam  soil,  modern  10  -  room  house,  elegant 
ounds,  ample  outbuildings,  large  greenhouse,  flue 
sortmentuf  fruit,  pure  water,  good  markets,  tele- 

lone  In  house,  P.  O.  and  electric  cars  about  1  mile, 
luuciL.  udu  ,  WTT.T.TS.  Rot  130.  Sand  v 


A  RARE  CHANCE 

Owing  to  advancing  years  and  failing  health,  I  oiler 
FRUITYALK  FARM  for  sale.  148  acres.  Nearly 
14.000  fruit  trees.  1  to  28  years  planted;  5.000  pear, 1,000 
apple, 3.500  plum,  2,600  cherry,  800  peach,  grapes,  cur¬ 
rants,  etc  ,etc.  Two  good  houses,  2  sets  farm  build¬ 
ings,  teams,  machinery,  etc.  Furniture,  etc  ,  etc.  35 
miles  from  centre  of  New  York  City  and  with  other 
near-by  cities  within  same  distance,  gives  a  popula¬ 
tion  for  market  of  over  four  million  people;  65  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  On  New  Jersey’s  hard  road  sys¬ 
tem.  Telephone  in  house;  daily  papers  and  rural 
free  delivery  at  door  every  morning.  One  mile  from 
stores,  church,  school  and  station  on  Penna  R.  R. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  fruit  farms  in  the  Eastern 
Country;  represents  over  thirty  years’ work,  and  an 
investment  of  over  $40,000.  One-third  of  orchards 
now  in  bearing  and  several  thousands  of  dollars  of 
fruit  can  be  sold  annually.  High,  healthy  location, 
beautiful  country.  Will  consider  a  sale  of  part  in¬ 
terest  to  right  party.  Far  better  than  commencing 
at  beginning  and  waiting  years  for  results.  Imme¬ 
diate  possession;  wife  dead,  children  all  away. 

For  quick  sale-price  for  the  farm.  $20,000,  one  half 
can  remain  on  farm.  This  is  a  rare  chance  and  a 
sure  bargain.  MORTIMER  WHITEHEAD. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  New  Brunswick,  New  jersey 


A  GREAT  OFFER 

Located  6  miles  from  a  growing 
city  of  10,000  and  12  miles  from 
city  of  50,000 ;  n  ar  neighbors;  M 
mile  to  school,  1  mile  to  church 
and  store,  2 Y%  miles  from  village 
and  electrics.  60  acres.  Cuts  20 
tons  hay.  Cream  goes  to  cream¬ 
ery.  Spring-watered  pasture, 
plenty  of  wood  and  timber,  50 
apple  trees.  Abur  dance  straw¬ 
berries,  blackberries.  Large  two-story  house  in 
perfect  repair,  12  rooms.  (See  Cut).  Barn  40  by 
80,  clapboard  walls.  Beautiful  maple  shade;  bor¬ 
ders  river.  Excellent  chance  for  summer  board¬ 
ers;  dairy,  poultry  and  potatoes.  Mail  del’ vered 
at  door.  To  settle  estate,  price  only  $1,800,  half 
cash  and  easv  terms.  Write  STROUT  for  details. 
ILLUSTRATED  LIST  OF  200  IMPROVED  East¬ 
ern  farms,  bargains;  1  to  1000  acres,  $5  to  $20  an 
acre  with  reliable  information  of  soils,  crops, 
markets,  climat<>,  etc.,  Free.  A  few  with  stock 
and  tools  included,  on  easy  terms. 

THE  E.  A.  STROUT  FARfl  AGENCY, 


GUP  YOUR  HORSES 

WITH  20th  CENTURY  CLIPPER  ONLY  $5 

They  feel  better,  look  better,  work  better  and  are  less 
liable  to  catch  cold.  If  y  on  val  ue  your  horses’  health  don’t  let 
them  stand  in  the  barn  all  night  with  a  heavy,  damp  coat  of 
hairon.  It  weakens  them  and  they  lose  flesh.  If  clipped  they 
dry  out  quickly,  gain  flesh  and  can  be  groomed  in  one  fourth 
thetime.  Weighs  only  16  lbs.  Clips  a  horse  in  30  minutes. 
Send  for  Catalogue  H.  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  Co. 

141  LA  SALLE  AVENUE _ CHICAGO,  ILL., 


LAND  BARGAINS 

in  the  Heart  of  Old  Ohio. 


Look  at  these: 

1H1  AfTflfi  **tered,  level,  productive  soil.  4  miles 

IU  I  Hl»l  CO  frotn  Marysville,  on  pood  road.  Substantial  two- 
Btory  frame  house.  Barns,  sheds,  corn  CTlbs,  etc.  Price  $5000. 
Pnr  Qfl  [laVC  Rich  corn  farm,  21 3 acres,  2  miles  from  town 
lUI  OU  UfiJD  on  a  pood  road.  Nearly  all  drained.  Orchard. 
Two  story  frame  house.  Barn,  sheds,  etc.  for  $14,900. 
n  nnn  for  380  acre  stock  farm,  well  drained,  fertile  and  level. 
cO,UUU  Two-story  frame  house.  1  0  rooms,  tenant  bouse,  0  rooms* 
Three  large  barns.  Well  watered.  Near  Marysville. 

Write  for  catalog  describing  these  and  other  bargains  in 
state  where  farming  pays.  Write  today. 

Bell  Bros.  &  Stevenson,  Department  F,  Marysville,  Ohio. 


There’s  a 

Confident 

Shdoter 

Behind 

Every 


Whether 
boy  or  man, 
he  is  healthy  and 
happy.  He  loves  the 
woods,  and  has  the  steady 
hand,  the  keen  eye  of  the  hunter. 


We  Recommend 
Especially  Our  Rifles 

“Stevens-Maynard,  Jr.”  $3 
“Crack  Shot”  $4 

“Favorite,”  No.  17  $6 

If  your  dealer  won’t  supply,  we  sell 
by  mail,  at  catalogue  price,  express  paid. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO. 


Send  for  Our  Free  Book 

of  n8  pages,  which  tells  about  the 
“Stevens" — gives  pictures  and  prices. 
Contains  interesting  articles  on  Hunt¬ 
ing,  Canoeing.  Target  Shooting,  etc. 

»  -  ' 

PII77I  F  a  clever  Ri6e  Puzzle  will  be 

mailed  postpaid  for  4c.  in  stamps. 
It  is  lots  of  fun — “easy  when  you  know  how.’’ 

,  775  Main  Street,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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WHAT  ^RHEUMATICS 

SHOULD  EAT 


Bacon  is  good. 

Avoid  red  meats.  They’re  rich  in  uric 
acid. 

Chicken,  turkey  and  all  flesh  of  fowls  is 
excellent. 

Fish  of  all  kinds  is  good. 

Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  good,  es¬ 
pecially  rice  and  macaroni. 

Use  vinegar  and  spices  sparingly. 

Drink  plenty  of  pure  water— but  little 
with  meals,  however. 

Go  slow  on  tea  and  coffee,  and  use  no 
liquors  whatever. 

Rheumatic  pains  are  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  uric  acid,  lactic  acid  and  other 
foreign  substances  which  are  absorbed 
from  red  meats  and  “rich”  foods.  While 
careful  diet  will  prevent  future  accumula¬ 
tion  of  acid  poison,  the  acid  already  in  the 
system  must  be  expelled  or  a  long  period 
of  torture  endured.  It  is  best  to  do  this 
without  introducing  drugs  into  the  stom¬ 
ach  which  interfere  with  digestion.  Magic 
Foot  Drafts,  which  are  small  plasters  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  have  the 
property  of  stimulating  the  expulsion  of 
acid  poisons  through  the  large  foot  pores 
in  the  form  of  sweat,  64  per  cent  of  the 
nitrogen  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  the 
poison  urea.  The  Drafts,  which  are  worn 
without  the  least  inconvenience,  draw  out 
and  absorb  these  impurities,  and  have  been 
so  successful  that  they  are  in  use  in  al¬ 
most  every  country  in  the  world.  The 
Magic  Foot  Draft  Co.,  W  N  19  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  send  the  Drafts  free 
on  approval  to  everyone  who  writes.  If 
you  are  satisfied  with  the  benefits  received, 
send  one  dollar.  If  not,  send  nothing. 
You  decide.  A  fine  booklet  on  rheumatism, 
illustrated  in  three  colors,  is  sent  free  with 
the  Drafts.  Write  to-day  and  be  cured. 


SURE  CURE. 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together 
as  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves;  no  lymph- 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  8ept.  10, 1901.  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  MU., 


MACHINERY 


OIDE 

Best  and  cheapest, 
Bend  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
BYRACUSK,  If.  Y, 


WIRE  $1,40-1 

8MOOI  II  GAL V  \ MZKI>  WIRE 

put  up  100  lbs.  to  a  bale,  gauges  from 
11  to  4  Inclusive.  Lengths  running  up 
to  250  ft.  Per  100  lbs.  *1.40.  Fene< 
Staples,  all  sizes,  per  lOOlbs.  *2.00 
Wire  Nalls,  assorted  in  a  keg,  pei 
100  lbs.  *1.70.  Barbed  Wire,  per 
100 lbs.  *2.60.  Poultry  Netting,  Field  Fence,  etc.,  at 
low  prices.  Ask  for  free  catalogue  No.  57,  on 
merchandise  of  all  kinds  from  Sheriffs  and  ltecen  ,,  s  sales 
tun  ACi<*  HOr«K  WKKTKINO  <■•».,  :•  Ih  tc  Iron  Sis.  <  hirrgo 


SPECIAL  LOW  RATES  VIA  THE 
NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD. 

To  points  in  the  West  and  Southwest. 
Round  trip  Homeseekers  and  ’  one-way 
colonist  tickets  on  sale  March  15th  and 
Arj-il  5th  and  19th.  Also  Settlers'  one-way 
tid  :ets  to  points  in  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  each  Tuesday 
during  March  and  April.  Write  A.  W. 
Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New 
York. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 

on  a  package  guarantees  to  the  public  that  it  is 
genuine.  Bt  ware  of  imitations.  Substitutes  yield 
the  dealer  more  profit,  but  cost  you  the  same. 

Bickmore’s 
Cure 

is  the  quickest, 

*ure*tuiiil  best 
cure  known  for 
Hurne**,  Col¬ 
lar  and  Saddle 
Oall*,Scratehe8, 

Grease  Heel, 

Speed  Crack*, 

WSreCutMi  etc. 

Just  as  good  for 
Chapped,  Torn 
or  Cracked  Teal*  on  cows.  Sold  by  all  dealers 
and  guaranteed  by  uh.  Sample  mailed  for  10  cents. 
Get  it  now  and  have  it  ready  when  you  need  it. 

^BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town, Me. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Something  new. 
Bull  an  ordinary  stump  in  ] 
minutes.  lto5 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

Handy, 

Low 

Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co.  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III 


CATALOGUES. 


Benjamin  Connell,  West  Grove,  Pa.— 
Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums,  Stokesia 
cyanea  and  other  select  flower  stocks. 

D.  Hill,  Dundee,  Ill.— Catalogue  of  choice 
evergreen,  forest  and  fruit  trees;  25  pages. 
Many  attractive  offers  are  made  in  the 
catalogue  and  accompanying  folders. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Hightstown, 
N.  J.— Catalogue  of  Village  Nurseries;  48 
pages,  illustrated.  A  general  collection  of 
fruit  trees  and  plants.  Some  notable  spe¬ 
cialties  are  the  new  Ward  blackberry.  Suc¬ 
cess  peach,  Manchuria  walnut  and  several 
valuable  seedling  strawberries. 

The  Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
—Catalogue  of  garden  and  farm  seeds,  102 
pages,  colored  cover  and  colored  plates  of 
flowers  and  vegetables.  This  is  a  very 
trustworthy  annual,  listing  a  complete  col¬ 
lection.  The  Dwarf  Stone  tomato,  intro¬ 
duced  by  this  firm  a  year  or  two  ago,  is 
the  great  specialty. 

ETvans  Seed  Co.,  Inc.,  West  Branch, 
Mich. — Catalogue  and  price  list  of  legumes, 
forage  plants,  grain  and  grass  seeds;  24 
pages,  illustrated.  Very  interesting  offer¬ 
ings  of  northern  grown  legume  and  forage 
plants  are  contained  in  this  publication. 


MARKET  NEWS 


LADY  APPLES.— “We  have  about  two 
bushels  of  Lady  apples.  Who  uses  such 
things?  Will  they  sell  in  New  York?” 

Massachusetts.  s.  b. 

Whether  or  not  they  will  sell  for  enough 
to  pay  for  shipment  will  depend  on  the 
quality.  There  Is  always  a  demand  for 
choice  Lady  apples,  though  largest  during 
the  holiday  season,  but  very  little  call  for 
anything  inferior.  Some  years  very  few 
desirable  apples  of  this  variety  are  seen, 
as  they  have  a  habit  of  growing  rough  or 
knotty.  The  trade  Is  confined  to  the  higher 
class  fruit  stores,  though  they  would  soon 
meet  with  general  sale  if  plenty.  They 
sometimes  sell  for  $10  per  barrel,  but  have 
to  be  choice  to  bring  this. 

RHUBARB  AND  RADISHES.— “What  is 
the  weight  of  a  bunch  of  rhubarb  as  sold 
in  the  New  York  market?  How  many  rad¬ 
ishes  are  there  in  a  bunch,  how  large  are 
they,  and  are  the  small  tails  cut  off  before 
marketing?”  a.  t.  h. 

The  rhubarb  now  seen  Is  put  up  i  n 
bunches  of  about  half  a  pound,  a  dozen  of 
these  being  put  in  a  bundle  weighing  not 
far  from  six  pounds.  Some  bunches  con¬ 
tain  only  two  or  three  stalks;  others  more, 
depending  on  size  of  stalks.  The  small 
bunches  retail  at  10  cents  each.  This  forced 
rhubarb  does  not  stand  handling  like  that 
grown  in  open  air,  as  it  wilts  more  quickly 
and  shows  bruises.  Radishes  are  put  in 
bunches  of  from  10  to  13,  according  to  size. 
The  leaves  and  tails  are  left  on.  Most  of 
those  offered  here  are  the  little  red  turnip- 
shaped  radishes.  An  occasional  lot  of  long 
red  or  white  Is  seen,  but  they  are  excep¬ 
tions. 

TRANSPORTATION  MATTER  S.— No 
one  has  occasion  to  take  more  active  in¬ 
terest  in  everything  connected  with  trans¬ 
portation  than  the  farmer.  Every  new  rail¬ 
road  or  steamer  line  established,  all 
changes  in  ownership  or  rates,  new  ar¬ 
rangements  at  terminals,  adjustments  of 
differentials  or  other  matters  between  com¬ 
panies,  all  of  these  have  a  meaning  to  the 
farmer  which  he  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 
There  are  four  large  and  important  Atlantic 
ports  competing  for  export  trade  In  every¬ 
thing  that  would  naturally  come  to  the 
East,  viz..  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
Dhia  and  Baltimore.  The  railroads  reach¬ 
ing  these  various  points  all  have  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  West  and  Middle  West, 
where  much  of  the  produce  to  be  exported 
is  raised.  The  routes  of  some  lines  to  the 
coast  have  more  natural  advantages  than 
others  In  regard  to  economy  and  speed  in 
transportation.  It  is  clear  that  those  fol¬ 
lowing  natural  depressions,  with  few  moun¬ 
tains  to  contend  with,  have  an  advantage, 
and  one  might  suppose  that  they  would 
kill  the  trade  of  competing  lines  without 
such  advantage.  But  the  railroad  people 
“get  together,”  not  as  a  matter  of  senti¬ 
ment  or  on  account  of  unlimited  mutual 
affection,  but  because  each  has  an  ax  that 
he  cannot  sharpen  without  the  help  of  some 
other.  Out  of  this  arose  the  system  of 
differentials,  which  are  slight  differences 
from  commonly  accepted  rates,  permitted 
to  be  made  by  one  company  in  order  to  get 
a  fair  share  of  business,  and  also  with  the 
idea  of  giving  the  various  Atlantic  ports 
reasonably  equal  trade  opportunities.  But 
the  results  of  this  differential  business 
have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
effort  to  turn  trade  into  unnatural  chan¬ 
nels  appears  to  have  frightened  It  away. 
In  order  to  give  one  road  the  privilege  of 
making  a  reduced  rate  without  loss  of 
money  the  general  rate  must  be  raised, 
though  this  is  often  done  In  an  Indirect 
way,  so  that  it  does  not  show  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  Canadian  roads  and  those  connecting 
the  West  with  Galveston  and  other  Gulf 
ports  have  seen  their  opportunity  and 
taken  it  quickly.  This  policy  may  have 
built  up  the  trade  of  Atlantic  ports  to  some 
extent,  but  it  has  also  scared  away  busi¬ 
ness,  so  that  just  what  gain  or  loss  may 
be  the  actual  result  is  hard  to  tell.  Some 
of  the  railroads  are  very  much  stirred  up 
over  this,  and  a  rate  war  is  going  on.  One 
road  with  terminus  In  New  York  is  said 
to  be  determined  to  wipe  out  all  differen¬ 
tials  favorable  to  Philadelphia.  There  is 
but  little  common  sense  in  the  statement 
sometimes  made  that  New  York  Is  the 
natural  outlet  and  inlet  for  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  hence  practically  all  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  should  be  done  here,  and  there  is  just 
as  little  reason  in  any  unwleldly  attempt 
arbitrarily  to  divide  up  the  Atlantic  coast 
trade  by  dropping  a  certain  chunk  here 
and  another  there.  If  the  booming  of  any 
one  port  represented  the  generosity  or  per¬ 
sonal  self-sacrifice  of  any  railroad  or 
steamer  company,  the  farmer  would  have 
little  reason  to  complain,  but  he  literally 
"pays  the  freight”  either  directly  or 
through  the  reduced  price  for  which  his 
produce  sells,  and  It  Is  not  strange  that  he 
shopld  resent  attempts  to  adjust  differ¬ 
ences  at  his  expense,  and  welcome  relief 
from  Gulf  or  Canadian  lines.  w.  w.  h. 


JUMPING  UP 

Is  a  great  deal  harder  than  jumping 
down.  And  yet  people  who  have 
been  for  years  running  down  in  health 
expect  to  jump  back  at  once.  It  takes 
years  generally  to  make  a  man  a  con¬ 
firmed  dyspeptic,  and  he 
cannot  expect  to  be  cured 
in  a  few  days 

There  is  no  quicker 
means  of  cure  for  dyspep- 
or  other  forms  of  stomach 
trouble  than  by  the  use  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.  It  cures 
diseases  of  the 
stomach  and  other 
organs  of  digestion 
and  nutrition  and  builds 
up  the  body  with  sound 
flesh  and  solid  muscle. 

«I  was  taken  sick  two  years 
ago,”  writes  Rev.  W.  H.  Patter¬ 
son,  of  White  Cloud,  Ala.,”  with 
what  the  doctors  thought  was 
gastric  trouble,  indigestion  or 
nervous  dyspepsia,  also  con¬ 
stipation  and  inactive  liver. 

I  was  in  a  dreadful  condition. 

Tried  several  different  doctors 
with  but  little  result.  I  had 
gotten  so  feeble  that  I  was  al¬ 
most  past  traveling  about;  had 
got  down  to  114  pounds.  I 
went  and  bought  six  bottles  of 
*  Golden  Medical  Discovery,’ 
and  got  the  ‘  Pellets  ’  and 
began  following  direc¬ 
tions.  When  I  had  taken 
about  five  bottles  I  felt 
very  much  better  and  was 
greatly  improved,  and 
weighed  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  pounds.  I  will 
say  that  Dr.  Pierce’s 
medicines  are  a  God¬ 
send  to  poor  suffering 
humanity,  and  I  advise  i 
any  and  all  chronic 
sufferers  to  give  them 
a  fair  trial  and  they 
will  be  satisfied.” 

Accept  no  substi- _ 

tute  for  "Golden  Medical  Discovery.” 
There  is  nothing  "just  as  good”  for 
diseases  of  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure 
biliousness  and  sick  headache. 


Increase  Yotir  Income 


Learn  profitable  poultry  raising.  Our  suc¬ 
cess  in  teaching  it  has  been  phenomenal. 
The  faculty  are  practical  poultrymen  and 
experienced  teachers  Tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  who  begin  NOW.  No 
other  investment  brings  such  large  ami 
sure  returns.  Write  to-day  for  illustrated 
booklet  folly  describing  various  c<  urges. 

I’O  VJ*  11  III  A  SCHOOL  OF  POIT/TKY 
CriTITfF,  Box  (108,  Wcrvlllc,  N.  Y. 


GREIDER’S  FIRE  CATALOGUE 

of  Standard  bred  poultry  for  1901, printed  in  colors, 
fine  ehromo,  suitable  for  framing,  illustrates  and 
describes  GO  varieties.  Gives  reasonable  prices  for 
stock  and  cggs#  tells  all  about  poultry,  their  dis¬ 
eases,  lice,  etc.  This  book  only  10  cents* 1 

B.  H.  CREIDER,  RHEEMS,  PA. 


EGG  PRESERVER 

Guaranteed  to  keep  eggs  fresh  a  year  at  a  cost  of 
nly  2c  a  dozen;  no  lime  or  salt.  Circular. 

oyal  Cross  Egg  Preserver  Co.,  Needham,  Mass. 

SUCCESSFUL 

I  Results  are  what  count.  It  brings 
I  them.  Machines  that  are  proven, 

!  both  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER. 

May  be  there  are  others,  but  why 
Hrun  a  hazard!  Eastern  orders 
^promptly  filled  from  Buffalo.  Cata- 

_  logue  free,  poultry  book  10  cents. 

DES  MOINES  INCB.  CO.,  Dept.  80,  Do*  Moines,  la. 

WE  CONTROL  MOISTVRE 

Bure  Hateli  Incubator  users  don’t  wor¬ 
ry  about  drying  up  eggs  and  suffocating 
chicks.  Our  ideal  ventilating  and  heat¬ 
ing  system  with  sensitive  regulator 
make  eggs  hatch.  Free  catalogue  O  25 
answers  questions.  Sure  Hatch  Incu¬ 
bator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Nebraska  and 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

This  is  the  Limit 

A  Hot  Water,  Self-Regulating,  50  egg 
Incubator  Jt.50.  $2.00  and  up  for 

Brooders.  Allon  30  DAYS’  TRIAL, 
No  agents.  You  pay  no  middlemen’s 
profits.  See  catalogue  for  “100%  Hatches.’  Write 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.,  Box  23,  Springfield,  Ohla 


THE  ORMAS 

has  become  famous  by  its  hatching 
qualities.  8end  for  our  new  catalog 
and  learn  more  reasons  why.  It’s  free. 

L.  A.  BANTA,  LIGOMER,  INDIANA 


S  I  O-80  For 

I  £  200  Egg 
.INCUBATOR 

Perfcot  In  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.*  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Lands  of 


The  FREE  Homestead 

Western 
Canada 


are  the 

Star  Attractions 

for  1904. 

Millions  of  acres  of  magnificent 
Grain  and  Grazing  Lands  to  be 
had  as  a  free  gift,  or  by  pur¬ 
chase  from  Railway  Compan¬ 
ies,  Land  Corporations,  etc. 

The  Great  Attractions 

Good  crop*,  delightful  cll- 
mute. splendid  school  system, 
perfect  social  condition*, 
exceptional  railway  advan- 
tnges,  nnd  wealth  and  afflu¬ 
ence  acquired  easily. 

The  population  .  of  Western 
Canada  increased  128,000  by  im¬ 
migration  during  the  past  year, 
over  50,000  being  Americans. 

Write  to  the  nearest  author¬ 
ized  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  Canadian  Atlas  and 
other  information;  or  address 
Superintendent  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada:— 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can, 


The 


CORNELL 

patented  system  of  tempera¬ 
ture  regulation,  and  perfected 
system  of  ventilation.  The 
Cornell  ventilates  in  Nature’s 
way.  Gets  the  proper  mois¬ 
ture  lines  at  the  right  time — 
in  any  locality—  underall  con¬ 
ditions  and  at  any  season  of 
jtheyear.  Result:  Healthiest 
and  most  vigorous  chicks 
ever  obtained  by  artificial  in¬ 
cubation.  Cabinet  construc¬ 
tion,  Compound  door.  Table 
top.  Gold  Medal:  Highest 
Award  at  Buffalo  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition. 

Peep-O'-Day  Brooders  are  the  brooders  that  are  used 
exclusively  by  the  largest  and  most  successful  poultrymen. 
On  the  market  12  years.  Thousands  of  testimonials.  Our 
very  large,  finely  illustrated  catalogue  contains  valuable 
information.  Copy  mailed  free  for  the  asking.  Poultry 
and  Pet  Stock  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Company, 
Box  32.  Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Auburn,  Me.,  June  24,  1903. 
Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co., 

Ithaca,  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  The  four  Peep-O’-Day  Breeders  pur¬ 
chased  from  you  this  spring  have  given  the  best  of 
satisfaction.  Are  easy  to  clean  and  operate.  Have 
lost  no  chickens,  and  am  confident  it  Is  the  best 
brooder  made.  Yo  urs  si ncerel  v , 

B.  A.  WALKER. 


ODD  RESULTS. 


To  he  absolutely  sure  about  it  uho  the 

RELIABLE  INCUBATORS  &  BROODERS 

the  eggs  are  right,  jou  can’t  make  a 
mistake.  Just  follow  instructions— the 
Hefiable  will  do  the  rest  filJR  20TH 
•  U  O  L  I  o'  Y  BOOK,  mailed  for  10c,  tells  all  about  It  and 
other  things  you  s'iould  know.  We  have  115yards  of  thoroughbred 
poultry.  UKI.IAULK INCB.  A BRDK.  CO.,  Box  B-101*iuiuff.l'l 


CENTURY 


The  Cyphers  Guarantee 

Is  made  to  you  personally  and  is  backed  by  every  dollar  we 
have  i n  the  world.  It  says  the 

Cyphers  incubator* 

will  give  you  better  satisfaction,  hatching; 
more  and  healthier  chicks,  with  less  oil 
and  attention  than  any  other  or  your  money  I 
back.  Used  by  more  successful  poultrymen  f 
than  all  other  makes  combined.  Catalogue  free  if  | 
you  name  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Buffalo,  Chicago,  Now  York,  Boston. 


20  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

Goes  with  the  old  Original 
Prairie  State  Incubators 
and  Brooders.  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  uses  them  exclusively. 
Have  won  3S2  first  prizes.  Our 
free  catalog  interests  poultry 
raisers.  Send  for  it. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO. .. 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


For  your  own  sake  don’t  buy  an  incubator 
until  you  read  our  book.  It  is  written  by 
the  man  who  knows  most  about  incubating 
— a  man  who  devoted  22  years  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  tells  vital  facts  that  you  must  know 
to  buy  wisely— facts  you  would  not  think  of. 
It  tells  of  Racine  Incubators  and  Brooders, 
of  course,  but  whether  you  buy  ours  or 
another,  the  facts  are  important."  The  man 
who  writes  the  book  made  the  Racine  Incu¬ 
bator.  When  you  learn  what  he  knows  you 
will  want  his  machine,  we  think.  The  book 
is  free— write  to-day  for  it.  Warehouses  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  Address  ’ 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wis. 


DON’T  COMMENCE  SET¬ 
TING  POSTS  OR  STAKES 


before  telling'  us  quantity  and  size. 
\V  e’ll  show  you  how  to  save  money 
and  labor  on  the  job. 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  CO, 

108  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


“UfEi 1  f  ARflVI 

:  II  |  TIIINftQJ” 

WELL*  MOll  VI 

■  ALL  1  rilllya. 

RUBEROID  ROOFINC 

EASILY  APPLIED,  LASTS  INDEFINITELY  MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

STANDARD  FDR  THIRTEEN  YEARS  *  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  100  William  St., N.Y. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

HOW  OFTEN  WE  FORGET. 

We  are  too  heedless  of  the  little  things 
Done  for  our  comfort  by  our  own  each 
day; 

Too  thoughtless  of  the  cheek  our  lips  might 
kiss; 

The  grateful  word— so  short  a  word  to 
say! 

We  notice  not  the  tired  feet  hurrying 
On  our  small  errands;  fail  to  heed  the 
meek 

Words  of  reproof,  nor  sicken  with  the 
thought 

That  at  our  blunders  less  kind  lips  might 
speak. 

God  trains  his  angels  in  our  simple  homes, 
While  we  search  skyward  for  the  radiant 
wings; 

And  heaven’s  light  plays  about  the  patient 
souls 

Who  at  our  hearthstones  daily  toll  and 
sing- 

How  often  we  forget,  till  dear  tired  hands 
And  tender,  watchful  eyes 
Weary  of  waiting  for  our  tardy  thanks 
Slip  into  paradise. 

—Kate  Whiting  Patch,  in  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune. 

One  often  finds  a  good  deal  of  juice 
left  from  a  dish  of  stewed  dried  fruit, 
apricots,  peaches  or  pears.  This  Is  very- 
nice  to  pour  over  griddle  cakes  in  place 
of  syrup.  Egg  pancakes  should  be 
served  with  a  dusting  of  cinnamon 
sugar  made  by  mixing  half  a  cupful  of 
powdered  or  granulated  sugar  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  ground  cinnamon  and 
four  rasps  of  nutmeg.  A  tablespoonful 
of  sweet  cider  poured  over  each  cake  is 
delicious. 

• 

We  recently  saw  a  notice  in  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  local  paper,  of  a  church  festival 
at  which,  it  was  announced,  the  ladies’ 
aid  society  would  serve  "fastnachts,” 
coffee  and  ice  cream.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  friends  will  relieve  our  curiosity 
and  tell  us  what  "fastnachts”  are.  As 
the  festival  was  dated  for  Shrove  Tues¬ 
day,  we  had  some  idea  these  mysteries 
might  be  pancakes,  such  as  we  always 
serve  upon  that  day.  Whatever  they 
are,  we  should  like  to  know  something 
about  "fastnachts.” 

• 

A  washing  fluid  highly  recommended 
consists  of  half  a  bar  of  shaved  soap, 
melted  in  about  a  quart  of  boiling  water. 
To  this,  when  removed  from  fire,  add 
half  a  teacupful  of  benzine  or  gasoline. 
Do  not  stand  anywhere  near  the  stove 
when  adding  this.  Pour  the  fluid  into 
half  a  tubful  of  hot  water,  put  the  dry- 
clothes  in,  and  begin  work  on  them. 
Very  little  rubbing  is  required,  and  the 
garments  are  thoroughly  cleansed.  This 
is  excellent  to  use  in  the  washing  ma¬ 
chine. 

* 

We  heard  recently  of  a  college  girl 
who  was  deeply  impressed  by  some  curly 
lettuce  brought  to  a  student  dining 
table.  She  looked  at  it  and  exclaimed: 
"How  clever  of  the  cook  to  crimp  it  that 
way!  How  does  she  do  it?”  After  all, 
many  of  us  are  equally  ignorant  of 
plant  -wonders.  The  lettuce  may  be  no 
mystery  to  us,  and  yet  the  plants  of  a 
nearby  swamp  may  cause  us  to  demon¬ 
strate  an  ignorance  quite  as  profound 
as  that  we  smile  at.  Why  not  start  a 
nature  study  circle  right  at  home,  and 
see  what  new  interests  the  seasons  offer 
us? 

* 

Among  new  cotton  goods  is  automo¬ 
bile  cloth,  a  heavy  material  with  de¬ 
signs  of  large  checks  and  plaids.  It  is 
excellent  for  outing  suits,  and  costs  25 
cents  a  yard.  Royal  welt  is  another 
heavy  cotton,  something  like  pique,  hav¬ 
ing  raised  stripes  running  across  or 
lengthwise  at  quarter-inch  intervals. 
Cotton  voile,  which  is  thin  and  cool, 
while  having  enough  body  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  "sllmpsy ,”  costs  from  25 
to  38  cents  a  yard.  Egyptian  gauze, 
which  is  thin  and  airy,  costs  30  cents  a 


yard;  it  is  a  mixture  of  silk  and  linen. 
There  are  some  very  pretty  flowered 
Japanese  cottons,  costing  37 Vk  cents  a 
yard,  which  have  a  tiny  figure  raised  in 
the  cloth;  they  show  a  great  variety  of 
colors. 

* 

New  skirts  show  a  striking  increase 
in  fullness,  and  many  of  them  are  act¬ 
ually  gathered,  and  trimmed  with  gath¬ 
ered  flounces.  This  is  the  natural  result 
of  the  tendency  toward  1830  styles.  With 
the  gathered  skirts  come  the  real  old- 
fashioned  leg  of  mutton  sleeves.  The 
drooping  shoulders  have  brought  sur¬ 
plice  folds  and  shawl  fichus  into  fash¬ 
ion,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  used  with 
many  thin  Summer  gowns.  As  seen  in 
the  most  fashionable  models  these  styles 
are  not  very  practical,  for  the  wearer 
can  hardly  move  across  a  room  without 
holding  up  her  flowing  skirts  with  both 
hands.  Just  think  of  an  1830  lady 
jumping  on  a  trolley  car,  or  trying  to 
get  through  the  daily  crush  at  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge! 

• 

Doyeeys  of  lace  paper  made  to  imi¬ 
tate  drawn  work  are  very  often  used 
under  fancy  molds  of  ice  cream,  fruit, 
chocolate  russe,  sticky  cake,  etc.,  not 
only  in  restaurants,  but  also  in  well- 
served  homes.  They  are  very  cheap, 
very  pretty,  imitating  all  sorts  of  elab¬ 
orate  patterns,  and  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  for  fine  linens  must  be  washed 
and  ironed  with  extreme  care,  and  can 
rarely  be  used  a  second  time  without 
laundering.  Three  dozen  small  doyleys 
may  be  bought  for  25  cents.  A  good 
many  paper  table  decorations  are  now 
made.  Old-fashioned  cooks  used  to  cut 
out  frills  or  fringes  of  white  paper  to 
trim  the  shank-bone  of  a  ham,  but  these 
frills  are  now  made  of  lace  paper,  also 
salad  cases  and  pie  collars.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  pie  of  domestic  life  does  not  wear 
a  paper  collar,  but  this  decoration  Is 
often  used  with  meat  pies,  to  cover  the 

dish  in  which  it  is  baked. 

• 

A  very  pretty  swinging  “housewife” 
described  by  the  "Modern  Priscilla”  has 
for  its  foundation  a  wooden  knitting 
needle  run  through  five  spools  of  cot¬ 
ton.  It  is  suspended  by  scarlet  ribbon, 
while  a  ribbon  swing  pendent  from  it 
forms  a  seat  for  a  small  doll.  The  ends 
of  the  swing  are  three  spools  apart,  the 
end  spools  projecting  beyond  it,  but 
held  in  place  by  the  ribbon  from  which 
the  housewife  hangs.  The  doll  is  in 
brave  array  of  scarlet  gown,  and  white 
lawn  apron  tied  in  an  immense  bow  at 
the  back.  The  latter  is  most  volumin¬ 
ous,  and  is  turned  up,  on  the  right  side, 
above  its  single  row  of  stitching,  nearly 
to  the  waist,  and  is  there  shirred  in  to 
form  a  deep  pocket.  This  pocket  holds 
a  thimble,  a  tiny  needlebook,  a  piece  of 
tape,  and  a  few  buttons.  Scissors  and 
emery  are  fastened  around  her  waist; 
the  former  by  a  slip-knotted  ribbon, 
hence  easily  removable.  A  jointed  doll 
is  a  necessity  for  this  little  article,  that 
she  may  sit  stiffly  in  the  swing,  to  which 
her  skirts  are  firmly  sewn,  and  the  sides 
of  which  her  hands  enclasp,  by  means 
of  loops  of  scarlet  floss  into  which  the 
fingers  are  thrust.  With  this  little  lady 
swinging  on  the  wall  there  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  whereabouts  of  thimble  and 
scissors,  as  well  as  thread  and  needle, 
when  they  are  required. 

What  God  may  hereafter  require  of 
you,  you  must  not  give  yourself  the  least 
trouble  about.  Everything  He  gives  you 
to  do  you  must  do  as  well  as  ever  you 
can,  and  that  is  the  best  possible  prep¬ 
aration  for  what  He  may  want  you  to  do 
next.  If  people  would  but  do  what  they 
have  to  do  they  would  always  find  them¬ 
selves  ready  for  what  came  next. — 
George  Macdonald. 


Pin  Money. 

Every  woman  wants  some  money  she 
can  call  her  very  own;  farmers’  wives 
and  daughters  must  keep  both  eyes  open 
for  ways  and  means.  Several  years  ago 
I  had  a  small  amount  of  money  come  to 
me  from  the  estate  of  an  uncle,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  wish  that  it  be  wisely 
used.  About  the  same  time  a  large 
amount  of  property  was  for  sale  near  us, 
one  piece  consisting  of  a  small  house 
and  two  acres  of  land  adjoinong  our 
farm,  and  a  very  desirable  key  to  hold, 
as  it  was  our  boundary  between  us  and 
two  of  the  best  of  neighbors.  I  had  long 
desired  to  possess  it  on  that  account.  I 
had  faint  hope,  however,  because  it  had 
been  valued  in  years  past  at  $225.  It 
was  a  part  of  a  large  estate  and  I  told 
the  executors  if  it  was  for  sale  separ¬ 
ately  please  let  me  know.  While  I  was 
waiting  I  talked  with  neighbors  and 
friends  as  to  what  the  price  ought  to 
be.  One  said  it  had  been  offered  for 
$100,  another  that  it  would  be  cheap  at 
tli at  price;  still  another  that  it  might 
be  bought  for  $75.  When  I  received  a 
letter  saying  it  was  for  sale,  and  what 
would  I  give  for  it,  after  much  study  I 
wrote:  “I  want  it  very  much,  and  will 
give  $50  for  it,  but  cannot  see  my  way 
clear  to  pay  more.  However,  if  anyone 
else  will  give  more  all  right”  I  also 
said  the  money  would  be  ready  the  first 
of  the  next  month.  A  reply  came 
promptly  that  the  place  was  mine.  1 
was  elated.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  made  $25. 
The  house  was  much  out  of  repair,  but 
my  husband  and  son  have  done  most  of 
the  work  required,  so  the  money  outlay 
has  been  light.  It  is  rented  for  $2  per 
month,  and  although  this  is  not  an  in¬ 
come  to  enable  me  to  visit  St.  Louis  this 
Summer,  yet  for  the  simple  home  wants 
of  a  farmer’s  wife  it  is  a  small  fortune. 

Connecticut.  _  o.  e.  b. 

We  judge  ourselves  by  what  we  feel 
capable  of  doing,  while  others  judge  us 
by  what  we  have  already  done. — Long¬ 
fellow. 


HEALTH 

is  the 

Most 

Important 

The  manufacturers  of  Royal 
Baking  Powder  have  had  40 
years  of  scientific  experience. 

Every  method  of  bread-and- 
cake  raising  has  been  exhaus¬ 
tively  studied  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

The  result  is  a  perfect  prod¬ 
uct  in  Royal  Baking  Powder. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  it. 
The  purity  and  efficiency  of 
Royal  Baking  Powder  have 
been  commended  by  the  highest 
authorities  of  the  world. 

These  facts  mean  two  impor¬ 
tant  things  to  all  housekeepers: 

First :  that  Royal  Baking 
Powder  is  healthful  and 
makes  wholesome  food. 

Second :  that  Royal  Bak¬ 
ing  Powder  makes  food 
good  to  taste. 

DflVAT  BAKING 

rvw  X  1\L,  POWDER 

ABSOLUTELY 

PURE 


It  takes  a  good 
dealer  to  sell  right 
lamp-chimneys 
when  wrong  ones 
pay  so  much  better. 

Macbeth. 

The  Index  tells  you,  in  ten  minutes,  allvou 
need  to  know  for  comfort  with  lamps  and 
the  saving  of  chimney-money;  sent  free; 
do  you  want  it? 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


You  get  full  face 
value,  every  time 
you  buy  Williams’ 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  “Howto  Shave.” 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


Nothing  Excels  this  Simple  Remedy 


To  Cure 

Coughs, 

Sore  Throat. 


To  Relieve 

Asthma, 

Bronchitis. 


Sold  in  Boxes  only. 
Auoid  imitations. 


Kalamazoo 

Stoves  and  Ranges 


Direet  from  our  own  factory 

At  Factory  Prices 

A  full  line  in  steel  or  cast 
iron.  We  save  you 
from  tV 00  to  *40.00 
and  ship  Freight 
Prepaid  on 

360 

Days  Approval. 

All  blacked  and  polished. 
All  ranges  and  cook 
stoves  are  equipped  with  I 
our  patentoven  thermom¬ 
eter,  which  makes  bak-  | 

i n,  easy.  We  are  MANUFACTURERS,  Dot  mall  order  dealer.. 
Send  postal  for  .pedal  proposition  and  catalogue  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


P 


ENMANSHIP,  TELEGRAPH! 

Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and  Type¬ 
writing  thoroughly  taught  at  EAST¬ 
MAN.  Outfit  for  Home  Study,  8>o. 

Insure  a  beautiful  hand  Situations  for 
all  graduates.  Special  offer  to  write  now. 
Catalog  free.  C.  C.  Gaines,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N. Y 


Y 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  Kraaaer  &  Bra.,  Milton.  Pa. 


“A  delight  from  beginning  to  end.” 


A  WINTER 
ON  THE 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

For  an  eastern  person  there  is 
nothing  quite  so  enjoyable  as  a 
winter  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  that 
country  being  delightful  during 
the  winter  months  from  Southern 
California  to  Seattle.  It  is  reached 
best  from  the  east  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

which  form  a  part  of  all  the  great 
transcontinental  routes.  Any  New 
York  Central  ticket  Agent  will 
tell  you  about  it. 


*  copy  of  No. 5  of  the  “Four-Track  Series,  ’ 
•America's  Winter  Resorts,"  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  a  2-cent 
itamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
tiiver  R.R..  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

Whatever  novelties  may  be  devised 
the  plain  flared  skirt  holds  its  place, 
and  is  eminently  satisfactory.  This  one 
is  adapted  to  the  entire  range  of  suiting 
and  skirting  materials,  but  is  shown  in 
one  of  the  new  linen  etamines  simply 
stitched  in  tailor  style.  The  fullness  at 
the  back  can  be  laid  in  inverted  pleats 
or  shirred  as  may  be  preferred,  or  as 
material  renders  advisable.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  seven  gores,  each  one  shaped 


4667  Seven  Gored  Walking  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist, 


to  widen  below  the  knees.  When  in¬ 
verted  pleats  are  used  they  can  be  either 
stitched  or  pressed  flat,  the  opening  be¬ 
ing  made  at  the  center  or  beneath  the 
pleat  as  preferred;  but  when  the  shir- 
rings  are  used  the  opening  is  made  at 
the  center  seam,  the  closing  being  made 
invisibly  over  a  deep  under-lap.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  8%  yards  21  inches  wide, 
614  yards  27  inches  wide,  3 Ms  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  3!4  yards  52  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  No.  4657  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

No  costume  yet  devised  takes  the 
place  of  the  blouse  suit  for  the  growing 
boy.  It  is  made  of  blue  serge  stitched 
with  silk,  but  there  are  a  variety  of  ma¬ 
terials  from  which  to  choose.  With  the 
coming  of  warm  weather  washable  fab¬ 
rics  will  be  in  vogue,  and  for  the  cooler 
days  all  the  light-weight  wools  are  ap¬ 
propriate.  The  suit  consists  of  blouse 
and  knickerbockers.  The  blouse  is 


4655  Boy's  Knickerbocker  Suit, 
4  to  10  yours. 


shaped  by  means  of  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams  and  finished  with  tucks  at 
the  front,  which  give  the  effect  of  a  wide 
box  pleat,  while  its  lower  edge  is  drawn 
up  by  means  of  elastic  inserted  in  the 
hem.  The  sleeves  are  box  pleated  and 
finished  with  straight  cuffs.  At  the  neck 
is  a  turn-over  collar.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(eight  years)  is  3%  yards  27  inches 
wide,  2 y2  yards  44  inches  wide  or  2Vs 
yards  52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No. 
4655  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  4,  6,  8  and 
10  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


Cooking  for  Invalids. — The  double 
boiler  is  a  very  useful  thing  to  use  when 
cooking  for  an  Invalid.  For  making 
gruels  and  porridge  it  is  excellent,  as 
they  can  be  thoroughly  cooked  with  no 
danger  of  burning.  Then  if  the  invalid 
wants  hot  milk,  or  a  little  broth  warm¬ 
ed  up,  there  is  a  very  easy  way  to  do  it. 
Do  not  use  the  top  part  of  the  double 
boiler,  but  put  warm  water  in  the  lower 
part,  then  set  the  cup  of  milk  or  broth 
into  the  water,  put  the  cover  on  and 
leave  till  hot.  It  can  be  heated  in  this 
way  in  the  dish  it  is  to  be  served  in, 
without  injuring  the  dish  or  scorching 
the  food.  h.  b.  m. 


Winter  on  a  Michigan  Fruit  Farm 

To-day,  February  1,  Michigan  squalls 
are  letting  us  know  that  Winter  is  still 
in  control.  The  air  is  filled  with  snow, 
blowing  fast  and  thick;  then  it  clears 
up  only  to  be  squally  in  a  few  minutes. 
We  have  been  having  sleighing  for  70 
days.  There  was  one  thaw  soon  after 
1904  began.  This  deep  snow  is  a  good 
mulch  for  the  many  acres  of  strawber¬ 
ries  near  here.  One  good  thing  I  can 
say,  our  peaches  are  uninjured.  The 
fruit  buds  are  apt  to  swell  when  several 
warm  days  in  Winter  suggest  Spring 
and  when  the  inevitable  cold  wave 
comes  the  swollen  buds  freeze,  and  next 
Fall  peaches  are  high  and  scarce.  So 
far  this  Winter  the  famous  fruit  belt  of 
Michigan  has  had  no  such  setback.  We 
live  near  a  town  with  a  high  school  of 
80  pupils,  half  of  whom  are  from  neigh¬ 
boring  fruit  farms.  We  are  yet  without 
trolley  lines,  and  very  few  have  tele¬ 
phones.  The  rural  delivery  man  has 
just  passed  with  his  light  covered  mail 
cart  on  runners.  He  delivers  mail  to  700 
people  in  a  ride  of  25  miles,  so  you  see 
it  is  thickly  settled.  How  glad  the  peo¬ 
ple  five  miles  from  town  must  be  on 
such  a  day  as  this  to  get  letters  and 
papers  delivered  to  their  doors! 

When  we  came  here  from  northern 
Illinois  in  the  Fall  of  1901  I  wrote  to 
relatives  in  Oregon:  “I  can  see  wild 
pines  from  my  back  door.”  Back  came 
the  word:  “We  laughed  at  your  wild 
pines — we  see  thousands  of  acres  on  the 
mountain  sides.”  Pine  lumber  is  get¬ 
ting  scarce  here,  but  some  logs  are  be¬ 
ing  hauled  into  town  this  Winter.  Peo¬ 
ple  go  to  the  woods  for  Christmas  trees 
instead  of  paying  35  cents  and  up  at  the 
stores.  I  do  not  think  people  set  ever¬ 
greens  as  they  would  if  they  did  not 
grow  easily.  There  are  more  in  front 
yards  where  we  came  from,  and  there 
they  must  be  coaxed  to  grow. 

Housework,  especially  washing,  is 
hard  in  Winter,  and  most  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  do  not  wash  every  week,  choosing 
a  bright  day  rather  than  Monday,  for 
it.  Little  male  or  female  help  is  kept 
in  Winter.  Domestics  get  $2  a  week 
and  are  one  of  the  family.  The  consoli¬ 
dated  school  question  is  being  discussed, 
but  no  one  can  say  how  near  realization 
it  is.  The  county  commissioner  of 
schools  is  addressing  farmers'  institutes 
in  favor  of  it.  I  am  certain  many  old 
school  houses  in  Van  Buren  County 
should  be  replaced  by  something  com¬ 
fortable  and  up-to-date.  The  school 
house  in  one  adjoining  district  is  used 
for  a  lyceum,  which  I  infer  is  quite  a 
help  to  old  and  young. 

Eggs  are  28  cents.  Last  Winter  we 
sold  eggs  all  the  season,  but  last  Sum¬ 
mer  made  the  mistake  of  killing  off  our 
old  hens,  and  the  pullets  haven’t  felt 
like  getting  to  business.  Butter  is  18 
cents,  but  it  is  dairy  butter  and  not  the 
kind  that  appears  on  city  tables.  The 
people  here  look  forward  to  Winter  and 
lay  in  fuel  and  provisions.  They  are 
quite  contented  and  happy  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  J.  J.  G. 
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Straighten  Up 

Tho  main  muscular  supports  of 
body  weakon  and  let  go  under 

Backache 

or  Lumbago.  To  restore,  strengthen 
and  straighten  up,  use 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 


Price  25c.  and  50c. 
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No  Dessert 
More  Attractive 

Why  use  gelatine  and 
spend  hours  soaking, 
sweetening,  flavoring 
and  coloring  when 

Jell-O 

produces  better  results  in  two  minutes? 
Everything  in  the  package.  Simply  add  hot 
water  and  set  to  cool.  It’s  perfection.  A  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  housewife.  No  trouble,  less  ex¬ 
pense.  Try  it  to-day.  In  Four  Fruit  Fla¬ 
vors:  Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry,  Hasp- 
berry.  At  grocers.  10c. 
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ON  RAINY  DAYS  WEAR 

AOWEJ Waterproof 
OILED 

VSH  BR1#  CLOTHING 

UUiCK  or  YELLOW. 

IT  MAKES  EVERY  DAY  COUNT 

no  matter  hou)  wet  the  weather. 

Every  garment  guaranteed.  Jtsk  your  dealer.  If  he 
will  not  supply  you.  send  for  price  list  of 
Slickers.  Suits.  Hats.  Horse  Covers. 

and  Wagon  Boots.  4ir03 
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TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Sma.ll  Investments 
Thai  PAY 


nents 


HOW  the  SMALL  investor, 
distant  from  growing  cit¬ 
ies,  can  put  his  money  into 
THE  BEST  SUBURBAN 
REAL  ESTATE  SECURI¬ 
TIES  on  equal  terms  with 
large  operators,  is  a  question 
perfectly  solved  by  our  “Cer¬ 
tificate  Plan  ”  for  handling 
mail  accounts.  Write  for 
strong  testimonials  and  complete  information. 

Safe,  profitabie,  withdrawable  investments,  pay¬ 
ing  5  per  coni,  per  annum  for  every  day  invest¬ 
ed.  Supervised  by  New  York  Banking  Dept. 


Assets,  •  •  •  • 

$1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  . 

175,000 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  @.  LOAN  CO. 

US4  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
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A  lantern  that  blows  out 
is  but  little  better  than 
none.  There’s  no  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  that  kind. 
There  are  lanterns  that 
don’t  blow  out. 

DIETZ 

Gold 
Blast 

LANTERNS 

are  the  kind  and 
they  beat  all  others 
in  the  clear,  white, 
steady  light  they 
shed.  Then  there’s 
the  safety  and  con¬ 
venience  where  Dietz 
Lanterns  shine. 
'  Safety  is  absolute. 

You  never  remove  tho  globe 
to  light,  extinguish,  trim  or 
All.  Sold  tho  world  over  by 
dealers.  Before  you  go  to 
buy  write  for  lantern  book 
and  make  your  choice. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  COMPANY, 
8J  LalglitSt.,  Sew  York. 
Established  1840. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  price* 
surprise.  Write  us. 

S.  E.  MCDONOUGH  &  CO. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HAPGOOD  DOUBLE  FLUE  HOT  BLAST  RANGE 

Guaranteed  to  save  one-third  in  fuel  over  any  other  range.  Material  and  workman¬ 
ship  unexcelled.  Guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or  your  money  refunded.  (See  cut.) 

Our  Hapgood  Anti-Trust  Range,  $21.75 

A  6-hoie  range,  fall  nickel  trimmings  and  aluminum  coated  reservoir.  Most  perfect 
low  priced  range  made,  Send  for  complete  Catalogue  showing  our  full  line,  at  least 
1000  other  articles,  at  factory  cost  plus  one  small  profit. 

HAPCOOD  MFC.  CO.,  175  Front  St.,  ALTON,  ILL. 

The  only  manufacturing  company  in  the  world  In  their  line  celling  direct  to  the  consumer. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 


.A.BE  the  only 


Don’i  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green  -  _  ,  « , 

catalogue.  gpppSure  Prof ect ion. 

KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


New  Steel  Roofing  anti  Sitting 

Complete  with  nails  and  painted  red  on  both  sides  at 

$2.25  per  lOO  Square  Feet. 

Most  durable  and  economical  roof  covering  made  for  houses,  stores,  bams,  sheds,  cribs,  poultry 
houses,  etc.,  and  a  hundred  other  purposes  for  inside  or  outside  use;  cheaper  and  will  last 
longer  than  any  other  covering.  Sheets  are  6  and  8  feet  long. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  (Prices  to  other  points  on 
application.)  This  roofing  at  $2.25  per  square  is  our  No.  10  grade,  semi-hardened.  Very  easy  to 
lay;  requires  no  experience:  hatchet  or  hammer  the  only  tool  needed.  Comes  in  Flat.  Cor¬ 
rugated,  V  Crimped.  Brick  Siding:  and  Beaded  Ceiling  or  Siding.  Prices  on 
application.  Send  us  your  order  to-day  for  immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  No.  57  on  furniture, building  materials,  wire,  pipe,  plumbing  materials 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  We  buy  at  sheriffs’  and  receivers’  sales.  ^ 

CHICAGO  HOITSEaWRBCKIX€r  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts„  Chicago. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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THE  TWO  WORLD’S  RECORD  CORN  CROPS 


Described  in  “The  Book  of  Corn.”  Orange  Judd  Sc  Co.,  1903.  Under  direction  of  Herbert  Myrick. 

First  Crop,  Z.  J.  Drake,  Marlborough  Co.,  S.  C. 

BUSHELS  (GREEN  WEIGHT).  BUSHELS  (CRIB  CURED).  TOTAL  EXPENSE.  NET  EXPENSE  PER  BUSHEL 

Yield,  one  acre,  255  239  $264  44  cents. 

Fertilizer  and  manure  used  on  one  acre  :  1,000  bushels  stable  manure,  4,800  lbs.  Manipulated  Guano,  1,800  lbs.  CottonSeed  Meal,  400  lbs.  Bone  and  Acid  Phosphate 
Top  dressing  in  May :  400  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda.  Total,  7,400  lbs.  fertilizer  in  addition  to  the  stable  manure.  Variety  corn,  Southern  White  Dent. 

Second  Crop,  Alfred  Rose,  Yates  County,  New  York. 

BUSHELS  (GREEN  WEIGHT).  BUSHELS  (CRIB  CURED).  TOTAL  EXPENSE.  NET  EXPENSE,  PER  BUSHEL 

Yield,  one  acre,  213  191  $62  16  cents. 

Fertilizer  used  on  one  acre:  800  IbS.  MapeS  Corn  Manure  alone.  No  Stable  manure.  Soil,  Sandy  loam. 
Variety  corn,  Early  Mastodon.— From  The  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Great  Corn  Contest  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  45  Crops  in  all. 

Crops  213,  119,  and  95  bushels  each ;  Grown  on  one  measured  acre  exclusively  with  the  MAPES  CORN  MANURE. 

Of  this  great  crop,  213  bushels,  shelled  corn,  grown  in  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure  (800  pounds 
per  acre)  exclusively,  the  American  Agriculturist  says:  “  If  we  allow  only  $15  as  the  value  of  the  tops  for  fodder,  and  make  no 
account  of  bottom  stalks,  the  cost  comes  within  twenty  cents  a  bushel  (shelled  corn).” 

The  LARGEST  crop  grown  with  fertilizers  OTHER  THAN  the  Mapes  (45  crops  in  all)  was  84  BUSHELS  (chemically  dried,  GO 
bushels). 

Some  large  crops  grown  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure,  and  reported  in  the  Agricultural  Press. 

1,040  bushels  of  corn  (ears)  on  less  than  4>£  acres,  equal  to  2333 <  bushels,  or  116%  bushels  shelled  corn,  per  acre,  grown  on  farm 
of  Rural  New-Yorker ,  with  the  Mapes  Corn  Manure. 

Ninety  bushels  (shelled)  with  500  pounds  per  acre.  150  bushels  (shelled)  with  GOO  pounds  per  acre.  Value  of  the  grain  alone  over 
five  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer. — American  Agriculturist. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty-six  bushels  (ears)  on  four  acres.  159.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  125.37  bushels  on  one  acre.  Nothing  used 
but  the  Mapes—  Rural  New-Yorker. 

On  two  acres,  600  pounds  of  Mapes  alone,  broadcast,  198  bushels  shelled  corn.  On  three  acres,  same  fertilizer,  same  quantity,  489 
bushels  (ears).  Grown  by  Dr.  Henry  Stewart. — New  England  Homestead. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  bushels  of  ears  per  acre  ;  shelled,  98.45  bushels.  2,058  bushels  (ears)  on  16  acres.  Only  Mapes  (800  pounds 
per  acre)  used. — Connecticut  Farmer. 


Corn  a  Renovating  Crop— From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  Mapes  Corn  manure  alone  was  used  on  the  large  crops  recently  described  in  American  Agriculturist,  but  such  yields 
are  possible  only  by  an  exceptional  combination  of  season,  sunshine,  moisture,  soil,  texture  and  fertilization,  and  by  the  use 
of  seed  that  will  produce  two  or  more  ears  per  stalk.  Corn  is  a  comparatively  sure  crop,  and  Prof.  Mapes  says  that,  with 
judicious  fertilization,  it  can  be  made  a  renovating  crop  and  not  an  exhausting  crop  as  is  generally  supposed,  bringing  up  the  land  to 
good  condition  for  grass  or  general  crops,  besides  making  money  from  the  start,  and  having  field  left  clean  and  free  of  weeds. 

Special  pamphlet  and  circulars  sent  free  on  the  growing  of  Celery  (over  $11,500,  31  acres,  crop  1903);  also  on 
Strawberries,  Truck,  Small  Fruit ;  Tobacco  on  Varied  Soils;  Fertilizer  Inarming  Up-to-date  (general  farm  crops);  Oranges 
and  all  Tropical  Fruits  in  Florida;  Top-Dressing  of  Lawns,  Golf  Links,  Parks  with  the  “Mapes  Top  Dresser,  Improved” 
(ammonia  1 2  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  8  per  cent,  potash  4  per  cent).  The  highest  grade,  the  most  soluble  and  quick-acting 
of  any  made,  fine,  dry  and  free  from  odor. 

In  Sending  for  Pamphlets,  Please  State  the  Crops  in  which  you  are  Particularly  Interested • 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Company, 

14.1  LIBEnTY  STREET,  3NT33W  YORK 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  A  I.E  PRICES,  Delivered  FREIS 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  nil  colors,  nnd  SA  VK  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  F.ndorsed  by  the 
firangc.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.1  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1N0ERS0LL, 


it 40  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn 
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TO  RAISE  WATER 

Prom  Spring  and  Branches  we  tiave  the  cheapest 
and  bust  way.  STANDARD  HYDRAULIC  PUMP 
CO..  Roanoke,  Va. 

PLANTS 

All  kindH  of  plants  are  transplanted  by  the 
NAGLE Y  TRANSPLANTER  with  automatic 
watering  device,  which  waters  the  roots.  Scud 
for  circular.  References  given.  Sold  every  where. 

Nagley  Mfg.  Go.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


Exfra  Fine  Imported 

56-Piece  China 
TEA  SET 

FREE 


with  an  order  for  25  lbs.  of 
New  Crop  t(0c  ,  70c.  or  80o. 
Tea,  or26  lbs.  Groat  Ameri¬ 
can  Baking  Pow<ler,45c  alb. 
or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  Baking  Powder,  or  HO 
lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee,  03c  a  lb. 
or  502  oz.  bottles  of  pure ex- 
tracts.Vanllla.  Lemon,  etc., 
26c  a  bottle  or  25  1-lb.  eansor 
Spice,  any  kind,  absolutely 
pure, 60c  a  ean. 

For  prompt  attention, 
address  Mr.  J.  J.D.,  care  of 

Great  American  Tea  Co. 

Box  280, 

81-38  Veaey  St.,  New  York 


r  >  a  k  y 


Pin  Your  Faith 


to  the 
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BUCKEYE 

Combined  Grain 
and  Fertilizer 
Hoe  Drill. 

A  well-balanced,  light-draft 
machine  with  no  neck  weight 
even  when  pressure  is  on.  The 

_ strongest,  most  practlcaldrillon 

the  market.  Fitted  with  the  famous  Buckeye  non-corrosivc  glass  fertilizer  distributer,  which 
will  not  rust,  lias  all  the  well-known  Buckeye  points  of  merii,  strength  to  last  for  years,  case 
of  draft  to  save  the  horses,  perfected  working  parts  for  perfect  planting  and  requiring  least 
repairs.  Double  run  force  grain  feed  will  not  skip,  choke  or  bunch;  cone  gear  for  change  of 
quantity.  Examine  the  Buckeye  line  of  implements  at  your  dealer’s  or  write  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  and  circulars.  p.  p.  MAST  &.  CO.,  9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
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CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

For  Large  Ilay  Crops 

Clark's  Reversible 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  ft  track  a  ft.  vide,  I  ft. 
deep. Will  plow  11  new-cut  fomtl. 
111m  Double  -  Action  CutMWH) 
Harrow  k eft pti  I hu  bind  true, 
move*  I HjOOO  totiN  of  earth  ami 
cutH  30  HcrftH  per  flay.  1 1  In  !(«• 
vcndblo  Dlak  IMow  cnla  a  fin- 
row  f*  lo  Hi  In.  dftftp,  H  In.  wide* 
All  of  tlifMc  iriftclilliftN  will  kill 
witch  Krantqwlld  Jiinutard,  char 
lock,  hardback, mm tiower,  milk¬ 
weed,  fliihtlc  or  any  fonl  plant. 
Bend  for  circulars  n 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

Hlgganum,  Conn.,  C-S  A. 


Freeman 


is  the  name  of  the  best  and 
most  dependable 

Steel 

Windmill 

made.  Strong  shafting,  long 
hearings  and  a  wheel  that 
gets  the  most  power  out 
of  all  winds.  Ks  four-post 
angle  steel  tower  has  no 
equal— simply  can’t  buckle  or 
blow  down.  Also  Wood  Saws, 
Corn  Shellers,  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters,  etc.  Get  free  catalog  102 
*  S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.  * 
Rac  nt,  Wisconsin. 


WATER  TANKS 


MADJI  or 


Ana  tub 


RALPH  H.  CARTER  CO., ««  Cortland  t  St.,  N.* 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrush  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw, aim 
tie  It  again  In  perfect 
pbundlea.Can  bechnnged 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Out,  Wheat, 
Sockwhent,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrashor  with  stacker 
attached  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue,  B  to 
the  URANT-FKKRIH  COMPANY.  Troy,  N-  Y 


CRE  OF  CORN 

“Corn  l»  Klnn."  Its  wonderful  possibilities  practical¬ 
ly  developed  in  the  newest  and  latest  Silage  work; 

“MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS.” 

An  entirely  new  and  practical  work  on  Silos,  their  con¬ 
struction  and  the  process  of  tilling,  to  which  Js  added 
complete  and  reliable  Information  regarding  Silage  and 
Its  composition;  feeding  and  a  treatise  on  rations,  I 
being  a  Feeders' and  Dairymens'  Guide.  1 

I— Advantages  of  the  Silo.  IV— How  to  Make  Silage. 

Ill  Building  the  Silo.  V— Feeding  Silage. 

:  III  Silage  Crops.  VI  A  Feeder’s  Gulda. 

212  pages  of  plain,  practical  Information  lo» 

;  practical  mon.  Contains  Just  the  things 

you  luivo  wanted  to  know  nnd  ooulu  not  find ^ 

I  where.  Copyrighted  1003.  Poctjudd  tot  10 
*  cents,  oUujijrtt  or  coin. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO., 

k  Solom.  Ohio, 
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BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS. 

The  Value  of  Sheep  Manure. 

What  would  be  the  value  of  pulverized  sheep  manure 
at  $30  per  ton,  as  compared  with  high-grade  phosphates 
at  about  the  same  price?  e.  r.  h. 

]3y  “value”  of  a  fertilizer  we  mean  its  comparative 
cost — not  what  it  will  produce.  A  ton  of  sheep  ma¬ 
nure  may  contain  50  pounds  of  nitrogen,  45  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  30  of  potash.  The  question  is,  what 
will  this  plant  food  cost  us  in  other  forms?  In  order 
to  find  out  what  nitrogen  costs  we  may  figure  on  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  since  that  supplies  nitrogen  alone.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  pay  $47  a  ton  for  nitrate,  which  contains  320 
pounds  of  nitrogen — that  means  a  little  less  than  15 
cenls  a  pound.  If  we  pay  $44  a  ton  for  muriate  of 
potash  we  buy  1,000  pounds  of  potash  at  4.4  cents  a 
pound.  With  acid  phosphate  at  $12  we  buy  280  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid  at  a  little  over  four  cents.  These 
figures  may  not  be  exact  for  you,  but  the  point  is  to 
lake  materials  which  supply  only  one  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ment  In  order  to  find 
what,  it  costs  per 
pound..  This  is  fairer 
than  t  o  take  the 
“valuations”  made  by 
the  stations.  With 
this  figuring  we  find 
that  the  nitrogen  in 
the  sheep  manure 
could  be  bought  for 
$7.50,  the  phosphoric 
acid  for  $2,  and  the 
potash  for  $1.50  or 
less.  For  $11,  there¬ 
fore,  we  can  buy  the 
actual  plant  food 
which  we  could  buy  in 
that  sample  of  sheep 
manure.  It  is  possible 
that  this  sample  has  a 
higher  analysis — we 
have  figured  above  the 
average.  Is  the  sheep 
manure  enough  better 
in  other  respects  to 
warrant  us  in  paying 
$19  per  ton  more  than 
Lho  actual  value  of 
the  plant  food  in 
chemicals?  For  out¬ 
door  culture,  and  with 
ordinary  crops,  it 
would  be  folly  to  pay 
$30  for  dried  sheep 
manure.  For  work  under  glass,  where  the  finest  pro¬ 
ducts  are  wanted,  the  sheep  manure  gives  very  satis¬ 
factory  results,  and  many  practical  gardeners  would 
prefer  it  to  the  chemicals — though  the  use  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  for  glass  culture  is  increasing.  Here,  therefore, 
is  a  case  where  the  actual  plant  food  value  will  not 
settle  the  matter. 

Chemicals  with  Stable  Manure. 

Is  there  any  way  of  knowing  how  many  loads  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  (ton  to  a  load)  are  equal  to  one  ton  of  high- 
grade  fertilizer?  I  mean  spread  on  grass  In  the  Spring. 

Carmel,  N.  Y.  T.  r.  K. 

No,  you  cannot  be  sure  of  it.  A  ton  of  average 
stable  manure  is  supposed  to  contain  10  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  six  of  phosphoric  acid  and  13  of  potash,  yet 
some  samples  many  contain  more  than  others.  A  ton 
of  high-grade  fertilizer  may  contain  80  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  160  of  phosphoric  acid  and  140  of  potash.  You 
will  need  eight  tons  of  average  manure  to  supply  the 
nitrogen,  26  tons  to  supply  the  phosphoric  acid  and  11 
tons  to  supply  the  potash.  Thin  will  show  why  we 
advise  farmers  to  use  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of 
potash  with  the  manure.  The  eight  tons  of  manure 


might  give  the  needed  nitrogen,  but  would  not  sup- 
lily  (he  needed  phosphoric  acid.  If  we  tried  to  supply 
(his  element,  in  the  manure  we  would  waste  nitrogen 
by  applying  more  than  was  needed. 

Use  Enough  Fertilizer. 

I  have  a  sort  of  sandy  loam,  not  much  sand  and  all 
upland,  on  which  formerly  grew  hard  wood.  Is  there 
any  fertilizer  that  I  could  harrow  In  this  Spring,  say  BOO 
or  GOO  pounds  to  the  acre,  for  potatoes  that  would  be  of 
any  service  to  oats  the  next  year?  Or  Is  it  better  to  pul 
the  fertilizer  in  the  hill  and  put  grain  fertilizer  on  the 
next  year?  I  also  want  some  meadow  fertilizer.  How 
much  to  the  acre  for  hay  and  oats?  I  am  on  a  run-down 
place.  D-  p-  B- 

Bedford,  N.  Y. 

If  you  use  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  on  poor  land  and 
expect  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes  your  oats  will  not  make 
much  of  a  showing.  A  high-grade  fertilizer  contain¬ 
ing  four  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  seven  of  potash  will  add  to  the  soil  in  500  pounds 
20  pounds  of  nitrogen,  40  of  phosphoric  acid  and  35 
of  potash.  A  crop  of  200  bushels  of  potatoes  will  take 


from  the  soil  60  pounds  of  nitrogen,  50  of  potash  and 
20  of  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  doubtful  whether  you 
could  raise  75  bushels  of  potatoes  on  an  acre  of  such 
soil  with  only  500  pounds  of  fertilizer.  What  could 
you  expect  to  grow  with  only  two  tons  of  manure 
scattered  over  an  entire  acre?  Yet  it  would  contain 
20  pounds  of  nitrogen — the  same  as  your  500  pounds. 
There  are  farmers  who  fertilize  potatoes  and  expect 
to  grow  one  crop  of  grain  and  two  crops  of  grass  on 
the  fertility  left  in  the  soil,  but  we  must  remember 
that  their  soil  is  in  good  condition,  and  they  use  1,500 
pounds  or  a  ton  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  If  you  can 
use  only  500  pounds  we  would  put  it  in  and  around 
the  hill,  and  use  as  much  next  year  on  the  oats.  You 
cannot  bring  your  poor  soil  up  to  a  good  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation  and  produce  paying  crops  while  doing  it  un¬ 
less  you  are  willing  to  use  fertilizer  heavily.  If  you 
could  give  the  land  up  to  cow  peas  this  year — using 
some  fertilizer — plow  them  under  in  September  and 
sow  rye  and  then  plow  that  under  next  Spring,  you 
would  have  your  land  so  that  the  600  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  might  produce  a  good  crop,  but  you  cannot 
start  with  poor  land  and  improve  it  without  using 


fertilizer  enough  to  produce  the  crop  and  leave  a  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  soil. 

Raw  vs  Dissolved  Phosphate. 

An  institute  speaker  recently  made  the  statement  that 
the  same  amount  of  money  invested  In  phosphate  rock 
floats— as  in  acid  phosphate  would  do  the  same  amount 
of  good  the  first  year,  and  would  also  be  available  in 
succeeding  years,  and  that  the  soil  would  not  become 
acid.  Is  this  true?  If  so,  how  are  the  floats  sown? 
Peach  buds  are  generally  killed  in  this  section  except 
on  high  ground;  wheat  looks  very  poor  indeed. 

Austin,  O.  w.  p. 

Let  us  understand  just  what  we  are  talking  about. 
“Phosphate  rock”  is  dug  out  of  the  ground  In  South 
Carolina,  Florida,  Tennessee  and  other  States.  This 
rock  is  supposed  to  contain  the  fossilized  remains  of 
animals  that  lived  on  the  earth  many  years  ago.  This 
rock  is  ground  into  a  fine  powder — called  raw  phos¬ 
phate  or  “floats.”  This  raw  phosphate  is  then  mixed 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  “cuts”  or  dissolves  it  so 
that  its  phosphoric  acid  is  soluble  in  water.  The  ob¬ 
ject  in  doing  this  is  to  put  the  phosphoric  acid  in  such 

form  that  plants  can 
easily  use  it.  The 
“floats”  are  not  solu¬ 
ble,  and  but  slowly 
available  to  plants.  To 
use  the  “floats”  would 
be  not  unlike  using 
fine  sawdust  in  the 
place  of  wood  ashes 
— while  we  might  be 
able  to  buy  a  ton  of 
sawdust  for  the  cost 
of  300  pounds  of  ash¬ 
es,  farmers  who  want, 
returns  ror  their 
money  would  buy  the 
ashes.  Yet  it  might 
pay  to  buy  some  of 
the  sawdust  too,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  be  used 
as  an  absorbent,  in  the 
stable  or  as  a  mulch 
around  trees.  There 
is  therefore  no  way  of 
answering  the  ques- 
t  i  o  n  directly.  The 
“floats”  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  feed  most 
plants.  Some  crops, 
like  rye,  buckwheat  or 
turnips,  have  a  better 
"digestion”  than  oth¬ 
ers,  and  can  actually 
thrive  on  the  “floats." 
It  would  be  possible  to  sow  such  crops,  use  the 
“floats”  heavily,  plow  the  crops  under  and  thus  obtain 
available  phosphoric  acid  for  such  crops  as  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  fruit  or  grass.  In  this  way  these  “digester”  crops 
would  actually  take  the  place  partly  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  but  it  would  not  pay  to  do  this  on  most  farms. 
We  want  available  food  for  our  crops.  It  is  better  to 
use  yearly  supplies  of  soluble  plant  food  than  to  use 
materials  which  may  not  be  available  for  years.  We 
have  no  belief  that  the  “floats”  could  give  as  good  re¬ 
sults  the  first  year  as  an  equal  value  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  This  would  be  particularly  true  in  an  orchard 
or  on  sod.  In  such  places  we  need  soluble  plant  food 
which  will  dissolve  and  be  carried  down  past  the  grass 
roots.  To  put  “floats”  on  top  of  the  sod  would  give  lit¬ 
tle  benefit  to  the  trees.  Still,  it  may  pay  to  use  the 
“floats.”  They  are  very  useful  in  the  stable,  used  as 
an  absorbent  or  under  the  hen  roosts.  We  should  use 
them  there  and  scatter  them  oyer  the  manure  piles  as 
they  are  made  up.  The  aot.ion  of  the  manure  will 
probably  make  the  “floats”  slightly  more  soluble.  For 
direct  application  to  crops  we  would  buy  the  acid 
phosphate. 


THE  HEART  OF  A  BARREL  OF  “FANCY  BALDWINS.”  Fie.  102.  See  Page  258. 
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How  Much  Nitrate  of  Soda? 

Mow  much  nitrate  of  soda  should  be  put  on  grass  land 
to  give  beneficial  results?  A  fertilizer  agent  tells  me  75 
to  100  pounds  per  acre.  Is  not  that  a  low  estimate. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa.  H.  d.  l. 

We  would  not  use  less  than  250  pounds  per  acre. 
A  ton  of  mixed  hay  will  contain  nearly  30  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  while  75  pounds  of  nitrate  will  add  only  12 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  The  object  in  using  the  nitrate 
is  to  quicken  the  early  growth  of  grass.  Of  course 
the  profit  obtained  from  its  use  will  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  soil,  but  if  needed  at  all  we  should 
use  at  least  250  pounds. 

The  “  Bite  "  in  Wood  Ashes. 

Will  wood  ashes  that  are  under  cover,  but  open  to  the 
action  of  the  air.,  lose  their  fertilizing  qualities?  I  ask 
because  I  have  noticed  under  the  above  conditions  they 
sometimes  have  no  “bite”  to  them,  when  touched  with 
the  tongue.  Does  the  “bite”  or  lack  of  it  indicate  the 
strength  of  the  ashes’  c.  w.  r. 

Perry,  N.  Y. 

The  ashes  will  lose  little  if  any  fertilizing  value 
through  exposure  to  the  air.  The  loss  comes  through 
leaching  or  soaking  water  through  the  ashes.  This 
loss  is  chiefly  one  of  potash,  which  is  soluble,  and  can 
be  washed  cut.  The  “bite”  of  the  ashes  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  action  of  the  lime  which  they  contain. 
About  one-third  the  weight  of  wood  ashes  is  lime. 
When  we  slake  burned  lime  we  know  what  a  fierce 
heat  is  set  up.  This  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  happens 
when  we  touch  the  moist  tongue  to  fresh  wood  ashes. 
After  exposure  to  the  air  for  some  time  this  lime  be¬ 
comes  air-slaked  and  thus  loses  much  of  its  “biting” 


BADLY  FROZEN  TREE  CUT  BACK.  Fig.  103. 

power.  The  potash  will  not  be  taken  out  of  the  ashes 
by  the  air. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Strawberries. 

T  expect  to  use  nitrate  of  soda  on  my  strawberries  this 
Spring.  The  berries  are  now  mulched  with  straw.  Shall 
I  take  this  straw  off  so  as  to  cultivate  the  nitrate  in,  or 
how  shall  it  be  used?  reader. 

Kansas. 

I  rarely  find  it  necessary  to  apply  nitrate  of  soda  to 
my  strawberries  in  the  Spring,  as  I  mulch  mainly 
with  stable  manure  and  the  foliage  is  generally  rank 
enough  without  it.  When  I  do  use  it,  however,  I  ap¬ 
ply  it  at  the  time  the  Winter  mulch  is  loosened,  scat¬ 
tering  the  nitrate  directly  on  the  rows.  If  the  plants 
were  mulched  with  loose  straw,  it  might  b#  scattered 
right  on  the  straw,  and  being  heavy  and  in  coarse 
grains  most  of  it  would  go  directly  through  to  the 
ground.  What  did  not  go  through  would  dissolve  and 
go  into  the  ground  with  the  next  rain.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  cultivate  it  in.  It  should  be  applied  before 
the  plants  have  made  any  growth,  and  then  will  not 
injure  the  foliage.  thomas  b.  hunt. 


NEW  THEORIES  OF  PLANT  FOOD. 

The  advanced  theory  in  agriculture  is  that  the  phy¬ 
sical  condition  of  the  soil  is  absolutely  essential  for 
securing  good*  crops,  i.  e.,  that  the  ground  should  be 
thoroughly  pulverized  and  well  watered.  Accepting 
this  fact  it  appears  to  me  that  the  process  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  was,  and  now  is,  the  method  by  which  the 
original  quality  of  matter  was  organized  into  the  vari¬ 
ous  forms  and  qualities  that  now  exist  in  the  earth. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  original  matter  was 
composed  of  infinitely  small  corpuscles  of  a  globular, 
elastic,  inert  character.  By  virtue  of  the  process  of 
vegetation  a  series  of  these  corpuscles  were  drawn  to¬ 
gether  and  compressed  into  electrons;  the  electrons 
vegetated  into  atoms;  the  atoms  into  molecules,  and 
the  molecules  into  physical  structures  from  which  by 


differential  compounds  evoluted  all  the  forms  of  vege¬ 
table  matter  and  the  mineral  compounds.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  vegetation  feeds  on  corpuscles,  electrons, 
atoms  and  molecules,  and  as  there  are  48,000,000  cor¬ 
puscles  in  a  single  molecule  of  water,  the  plant  food 
suitable  for  vegetation  must  be  very  fine  indeed. 

We  thus  reason  that  all  forms  and  qualities  of  mat¬ 
ter  that  now  exist  are  primarily  results  of  vegetation, 
therefore  what  we  call  the  essentials  of  plant  food 
such  as  phosphorus,  potash  and  nitrogen,  were  and 
are  now  formed,  from  corpuscles,  electrons,  atoms 
and  molecules  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  and  if 
the  ground  is  well  disintegrated  and  continuously 
moist,  vegetation  will  compound  and  produce  its  own 
food,  though  there  be  nothing  in  the  ground  but  cor¬ 
puscles.  But  the  process  of  compounding  and  vegetat- 


NEW  GROWTH  OF  ONE  SEASON.  Fig.  104. 

ing  will  be  slow,  and  to  aid  the  process  of  vegetation 
in  a  more  rapid  production  it  is  well  to  fertilize  the 
ground  with  plant  food  which  is  finely  pulverized, 
and  by  mellowing  the  soil  in  the  best  manner  and 
keeping  it  continuously  moist,  the  process  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  aided  in  producing  large  crops. 

JACOB  BEEStEi. 


CUTTING  BACK  PEACH  TREES. 

The  pictures  show  on  this  page  are  engraved  from 
photographs  taken  in  the  orchards  of  Barnes  Bros., 
Yalesville,  Conn.  They  are  printed  here  to  show 
what  may  be  done  with  trees  that  are  thought  to  be 
severely  injured  by  freezing.  On  page  156  Mx*.  Barnes 


CUT  BACK  TO  LOWER  HEAD.  Fig.  105. 


referred  to  some  trees  that  were  badly  injured  during 
the  cold  of  December,  1902.  The  pictures  show  what 
was  done  to  some  of  these  trees,  and  how  they  re¬ 
sponded.  Mr.  Barnes  thus  describes  the  trees: 

“Fig.  103  represents  a  tree  badly  frozen — the  bark 
on  the  body  was  split  open  and  separated  from  the 
wood.  The  branches  were  cut  back  severely  and  the 
new  top  represents  last  season’s  growth.  The  little 
boy  is  the  youngest  peach  man  of  the  family,  making 
observations  of  the  work  in  hand.  Fig.  104  shows 
another  tree  split  open  on  trunk,  and  Fig.  105  a  tree 
not  damaged  by  freezing,  cut  back  to  lower  the  bear¬ 
ing  wood  and  make  easier  the  spraying  and  other 
orchard  work,  not  so  severely  headed  back  at  Figs. 
103  and  104.  Fig.  106  shows  a  section  of  trees  not 
headed  back,  above  trees  being  seven  and  eight  years 


old.  Note  the  wood  made  in  last  season’s  growth,  as 
shown  by  the  pictures.  The  wood  of  the  trees  in  all 
sections  of  the  orchard  is  more  or  less  discolored, 
showing  the  effects  of  the  severe  cold  of  the  Winter 
one  year  ago,  and  the  owners  feel  that  this  orchard 
is  working  cut  for  them  the  whole  problem  of  how  to 
handle  and  treat  an  orchard  damaged  Tiy  severe  cold, 
whether  it  can  be  done  successfully.” 

J.  NOBBIS  BARNES. 


MICE  IN  THE  HOTBED. 

What  can  be  done  in  order  to  keep  mice  out  of  the  hot¬ 
bed?  I  have  my  hotbed  heated  with  horse  manure  and 
ready  for  seeding.  I  have  heard  about  keeping  a  lamp 
lighted;  is  there  any  truth  in  this?  I  am  thinking  of 
moving  my  hotbed  next  Fall,  and  think  I  shall  put  a 
cement  wall  of  concrete  about  three  or  four  inches  thick 
down  to  the  hard  earth  all  around  my  hot  and  cold 
frames.  J.  n.  g. 

Guyencourt,  Del. 

I  think  it  impossible  to  keep  the  mice  out,  even 
though  the  frames  were  made  of  brick,  stone  or  con¬ 
crete.  I  have  handled  hotbeds  made  with  horse  ma¬ 
nure  for  over  25  years,  and  have  always  had  my 
frames  near  a  wood  for  protection  against  cold  north 
winds;  consequently  mice  are  plentiful,  and  always 
get  in  my  seed  and  transplant  beds,  but  of  late  years 
or  since  I  studied  their  habits,  I  have  had  very  little 
trouble  with  them.  My  frames  are  made  of  one-inch 
boards  nailed  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground,  and  no 
thought  given  to  keeping  the  mice  out.  Suppose  we 
had  a  frame  absolutely  mouse-proof,  made  our  bed, 
put  on  our  sash,  sowed  our  seed,  and  were  compelled 
to  raise  our  sash  to  admit  air  in  one  or  more  days 


TREES  NOT  HEADED  BACK.  Fig.  106. 

thereafter.  In  would  rush  the  mouse,  go  down  into 
the  manure  and  be  there  ready  for  operations  as  soon 
as  all  was  quiet  and  dark.  We  are  not  able  to  keep 
the  pests  from  our  dwellings;  how  are  we  to  keep 
them  from  our  hotbeds?  If  I  were  J.  N.  G.  I  would 
r.ot  think  of  making  frames  of  concrete  as  he  sug¬ 
gests.  I  would  rather  build  a  permanent  greenhouse, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  cost  much  more  either; 
certainly  not  if  the  advantages  of  a  greenhouse  over 
that  of  the  ordinary  hotbed  are  to  be  considered. 
Mice  that  give  trouble  in  the  manure  hotbed  are  of 
three  kinds;  the  house  mice,  wood  mice,  and  shrew 
mice.  The  last  two  T  have  found  give  the  most  trou¬ 
ble.  I  would  imagine,  however,  that  where  beds  are 
located  near  buildings  the  house  or  barn  mice  might 
be  very  troublesome.  The  house  and  wood  mice  are 
the  ones  that  root  up  the  seed  and  destroy  them.  To 
handle  these  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  corn- 
meal  and  “Rough-on-rats”  mixed  together,  say  30  or 
40  parts  cornmeal  to  one  part  poison.  Mix  this  thor¬ 
oughly  and  place  about  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a 
nickel  in  several  places  in  the  bed  on  top  of  the  soil. 
I  have  also  found  a  little  trap  that  is  sold  here  for 
five  cents  very  useful.  It  is  a  stout  spring  wire  on  a 
board.  I  have  never  failed  to  rid  my  beds  of  these 
pests  if  taken  in  time.  Sowing  the  seed  broadcast, 
where  it  is  practical  so  to  .do,  also  gives  the  grower 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  his  beds 
before  much  damage  is  done.  Shrew  mice  do  far 
more  damage  for  me  than  either  of  the  other  two.  I 
have  had  them  make  a  raid  on  a  bed  of  almost  full- 
grown  plants  and  mow  down  dozens  in  one  night. 
This,  however,  need  not  be.  if  one  is  posted;  they 
will  always  show  themselves  by  holes  or  some  trifling 
damage  before  this.  When  this  is  discovered  take  an 
insect  bellows  and  blow  some  Rougli-on-rats  on  some 
fresh  plants  and  place  them  near  where  the  mice 
enter  or  come  up  from  below.  T  have  yet  to  see  the 
second  attack  where  this  was  done,  and  good  fresh 
succulent  plants  used  for  bait.  c.  c.  huslsart. 
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FARM  AND  DAIRY  NOTES . 

Crops  on  a  Dairy  Farm. 

Our  tenants  usually  break  up  about  one  acre  to  five 
head  of  cattle- kept  each  year,  making  two  acres  always 
under  cultivation  to  each  five  animals.  They  fertilize 
with  manure  (from  vault),  and  for  25  to  30  head  of  cattle 
and  a  team  buy  about  one  ton  of  chemicals,  mixed  on 
the  farm  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  eight  parts  acid  phosphate  and  one  part  dried  blood. 
They  put  sown  corn,  planted  corn  and  potatoes  (perhaps 
one  or  two  acres  of  the  last),  on  the  broken  land  the 
first  year,  and  oats  and  barley  with  a  seeding  for  meadow 
of  Timothy  and  clover,  using  10  quarts  Timothy  seed, 
four  quarts  clover  seed  and  a  little  Orchard  grass  or  Red- 
top.  to  the  acre,  the  second  year.  We  break  up  the  sward 
about  once  in  seven  years.  Last  year  we  used  some 
Canada  peas  with  the  oats  and  barley,  and  the  result 
was  good.  Some  of  the  land  is  dark  (loam?)  and  is  good 
grass  land,  and  some  is  lighter.  We  have  used  this  rota¬ 
tion,  excepting  the  peas,  for  a  long  time,  and  I  would 
much  like  to  know  your  opinion  as  to  what  way  we  could 
better  it  if  at  all  The  hay  and  other  fodder  is  the  first 
consideration  of  importance.  We  used  to  depend 
almost  exclusively  on  corn  and  oats  raised  on  the  farm 
for  grain  for  stock  and  pigs,  but  in  these  times  of  better 
prices  for  milk  we  buy  some  shorts  on  shares.  We  paid 
$1.75  pet  bushel  for  Canada  field  peas  in  home  market 
last  year.  Can  we  get  the  genuine  cow  peas— which  are 
a  sort  of  bean,  as  I  am  informed— in  this  State?  If  not, 
would  it  be  worth  our  while  to  pay  $3.76  per  100  pounds 
for  cow  peas,  and  pay  freight  from  Wisconsin  on  same, 
instead  of  using  the  Canada  field  peas  at  $1.75  per  bushel 
delivered  at  home?  s-  H.  h. 

Herkimer  Cq.,  N.  Y. 

If  the  meadows  are  fertilized  so  that  they  are  pro¬ 
ductive,  breaking  once  in  seven  years  would  perhaps 
give  results  desired,  but  I  fear  in  this  case  they  are 
not,  and  so  it  would  seem  advisable  to  plow  more, 
raising  perhaps  more  soiling  crops.  It  is  our  practice 
to  sow  equal  quantities  of  clover  and  Timothy  by 
measure,  about  12  quarts  to  the  acre.  You  certainly 
did  the  right  thing  in  sowing  the  small  Canada  peas; 
there  is  nothing  better  for  your  locality.  I  would 
not  advise  sowing  cow  peas  where  you  live.  It  is  not 
far  from  my  home,  and  cow  peas,  I  am  sure,  from 
trial  and  observation,  are  not  at  all  suited  to  our 
climate,  and  the  Canada  pea  is  at  home.  I  should 
guess  that  more  corn  and  grain  crops,  even  if  the 
grain  was  cut  for  hay,  putting  the  corn  in  a  good  silo, 
would  increase  the  productivity  and  stock-carrying 
capacity  of  the  farm.  If  the  tenant  does  not  take 
kindly  to  such  suggestions,  perhaps  you  could  induce 
him  to  put  all  of  the  manure  upon  the  newly-seeded 
land,  beginning  at  once  after  grain  is  off.  and  con¬ 
tinuing  until  that  is  covered,  and  then  covering  al¬ 
ways  with  a  light  dressing  the  best  of  the  older  mea¬ 
dows  on  the  farm.  I  am  sure  from  extended  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  stable  manure  will  be  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  if  applied  in  any  other  way,  provided 
of  course  that  the  soil  is  rich  enough  without  manure 
to  secure  a  good  catch  of  clover.  Such  practice  may 
necessitate  the  use  of  more  commercial  manure  upon 
grain  and  grass  seeding,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  prove 
after  a  good  start  has  been  made  to  be  a  profitable 
and  advantageous  change.  The  growth  of  more  grain, 
if  thrashed,  may  be  exchanged  if  so  desired,  and  oats 
bring  a  good  price  in  your  locality  for  horse  feeding, 
for  some  of  the  more  highly  concentrated  by-products 
from  corn,  gluten  meal  and  distillers’  grains,  n.  e.  c. 

Rye  and  Grass  for  Pasture. 

I  have  a  pasture  on  thin  land,  sandy  loam  that  does 
no(  any  longer  produce  pasturage  to  be  useful,  or  rather 
profitable.  The  pasture  is  the  remotest  lot  from  tho 
barns  and  so  drawing  manure,  if  it  could  be  spared, 
would  be  expensive  next  Spring.  Would  the  following 
plan  be  practicable?  Plow  shallow  and  put  rye,  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  grass  seed  all  in  the  same  seeder  in  separate 
compartments.  Then  when  the  rye  was  tall  enough,  turn 
in  the  cattle.  T  have  a  small  milk  rente  and  wish  to 
keep  up  the  flow  of  milk  when  the  P'  .  ures  are  drying 
up  or  losing  their  succulence.  The  an-  unt  I  would  seed 
to  rye  would  be  18  acres,  the  number  of  milch  cows  turn¬ 
ed  in  18,  or  one  cow  to  an  acre.  My  plan  would  be  to 
drill  in  fertilizer.  I  suppose  the  treading  of  the  herd 
upon  the  seeding  would  not  hurt  the  grasses  coming  up 
while  the  animals  fed  from  the  rye?  Would  it  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  seed  this  early  for  cattle  to  eat  the  rye  in  Au¬ 
gust?  That  is,  how  old  should  the  rye  be  before  it  is  fed 
off  and  should  the  seed  be  Spring  rye?  Would  Winter 
rye  do?  By  this  treatment  would  the  pasture  be  in  heart 
for  pasturing  the  newly-seeded  grasses  off  the  following 
Spring  and  Summer,  or  should  the  herd  be  kept  off  and 
the  land  treated  as  a  meadow  for  the  following  year?  1 
would  like  to  get  the  cattle  back  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
I  must  hire  the  temporary  pasturage  at  $1  per  acre. 

Essex,  N.  Y.  c.  d.  b. 

I  know  of  several  such  cases  that  have  proved  quite 
satisfactory.  The  result  upon  light  sandy  soils  has 
at  first  been  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  fer¬ 
tility  added.  There  is  no  better  grain  crop  to  sow 
than  rye,  because  of  its  strong  feeding  power.  Such 
strong  digestion  is  not  possessed  by  most  other  grain 
or  forage  plants,  but  one  must  remember  that  the 
rank  feeding  power  of  the  rye,  unless  enough  readily 
available  plant  food  is  supplied  will  interfere  with 
the  young  grass  and  clover  to  follow.  The  following 
mixture  would  be  cheaper  than  mixed  goods,  and  as 
effective:  One  hundred  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  2(H) 
pounds  cotton-seed  meal,  700  pounds  dissolved  rock, 


applying  about  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  costing  a  trifle 
over  $4  per  acre,  drilling  the  stuff  with  the  grain  and 
grass  seed.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
Blue  grass.  Orchard  grass  and  Timothy,  and  say  five 
quarts  of  Red  clover  added  for  each  acre  solved  would 
make  a  good  mixture.  The  danger  to  the  young  seed¬ 
ing  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  condition  of  the 
soil.  I  would  not  allow  the  stock  to  graze  too  closely; 
turn  them  on  when  the  crop  is  a  foot  high,  and  if 
they  are  likely  to  injure  it  by  close  cropping  take 
them  off  until  the  rye  has  taken  a  new  start,  and  then 
repeat.  You  will,  I  think,  find  the  Spring  rye  prefer¬ 
able  for  Spring  sowing,  about  V/2  to  two  bushels  per 
acre.  Whether  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  pasture 
the  following  year  will  depend  upon  how  firmly  the 
young  grass  gets  rooted,  which  only  the  following 
Spring  can  tell.  _  h.  e.  c. 

HOW  TO  SPRAY. 

All  know  that  certain  preparations  will  kill  in¬ 
sects;  certain  others  will  destroy  or  prevent  the 
spread  of  fungous  troubles.  The  application  of  spray 
is  something  like  firing  at  an  enemy  in  the  dark  with 
neither  searchlight  or  range  finder.  Later,  results 


show  whether  you  have  hit  him  or  not.  If  I  were  to 
give  advice  I  would  say  secure  all  the  literature  on 
the  subject  you  can.  Decide  what  you  need  to  spray 
for,  and  what  mixture  to  use.  Follow  directions 
idosely  as  possible,  and  if  your  judgment  is  ordinarily 
good  you  will  come  out  as  near  right  as  the  rest  of 
us.  In  making  the  application  use  nozzles  that  throw 
a  fine  misty  spray.  Avoid  those  which  allow  the 
mixture  to  pass  out  in  drops.  I  think  there  are 
nozzles  better  than  the  regular  Vermorel  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  Use  great  care  in  applying;  see  that  every 
part  of  the  tree,  foliage  and  fruit  is  covered.  Re¬ 
member  any  part  uncovered  is  unprotected.  Do  not 
drench  the  trees — it  is  unnecessary.  Keep  the  nozzles 
constantly  on  the  move.  A  good  working  bunch  of 
nozzles  will  almost  instantly  cover  a  flat  space  as 
large  as  the  spray  will  spread.  A  tree,  however,  is 
not  a  flat  surface.  Its  limbs  are  round,  and  point  in 
different  directions.  Its  leaves  and  fruit  present  their 
surface  at  every  angle  imaginable.  If  you  attempt 
to  spray  a  tree  as  you  would  the  side  of  a  building 
much  material  will  be  wasted.  Some  parts  will  have 
more  than  they  need,  some  will  get  little,  some  noth¬ 
ing,  and  results  are  liable  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
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AS  ONE  HOT-WATER  MAN  FINDS  IT.  Fig.  108. 


The  Ohio  State  Experiment  Station  states  that  in 
Grape  rot  spraying  experiments  they  have  found  that 
a  job  poorly  done  always  added  its  cost  to  the  net 
loss,  while  a  thoroughly  well-done  job  always  nearly 
or  quite  saved  the  whole  crop.  I  think  the  indifferent 
results  sometimes  secured  in  the  control  of  insects 
and  fungous  diseases  are  often  due  to  the  method  of 
application.  A  thoroughly  good  job,  while  it  needs 
more  care  in  its  application,  need  not  necessarily  take 
more  time  or  material.  It  is  just  aimed  better  and 
hits  the  spot,  that’s  all. 

In  applying  the  spray  to  different-sized  plants  or 
trees  I  would  use  different  length  and  style  of  nozzle 
rod.  For  currant  or  other  low  bushes  use  about  a  30- 
inch  piece  of  one-half  inch  gas  pipe  connected  to  hose 


by  a  quick  shut-off  valve.  For  trees  four  to  12  feet 
tall  use  a  rod  about  six  or  seven  feet  long,  connected 
to  hose  by  quick  shut-off.  Make  the  first  30  inches 
half-inch  pipe,  then  a  tee  with  a  four-inch  capped 
pipe  for  a  handle,  then  four  feet  or  so  of  three-eighths 
pipe,  then  a  tee  across  the  end.  Attach  the  nozzles 
to  this  tee  by  elbows  in  such  way  that  the  nozzles  can 
be  set  at  right  angles  to  the  rod.  With  this  the  tree 
can  be  sprayed  all  from  one  side.  The  operator,  with 
scarcely  a  change  of  position  can  direct,  the  spray 
from  right  or  left,  up  or  down;  from  inside  of  tree  out 
or  from  outside  in.  Every  part  and  side  of  trunk, 
limbs,  leaves  and  fruit  can  be  covered  in  a  way  im¬ 
possible  with  nozzles  pointed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Any  breeze  except  a  heavy  gale  is  an  advantage.  If 
(he  breeze  is  strong  set  the  nozzles  at  right  angles 
to  the  rod.  If  light  set  at  about  45  degrees  from 
straight  ahead.  In  spraying  larger  trees  where  a 
platform  is  used  this  style  will  be  found  equally  ser¬ 
viceable.  Some  kinds  of  foliage  and  fruit,  especially 
half-grown  plums,  are  difficult  to  cover  with  ordinary 
mixtures.  If  a  small  quantity  of  resin  soap  is  added 
it  will  greatly  improve  the  spreading  and  covering 
quality.  I  think  it  improves  all  forms  of  Bordeaux 
enough  to  repay  its  cost  well.  I  think  the  ideal  job 
of  spraying  is  one  thoroughly  well  done,  with  the 
least  waste  of  material,  in  the  shortest  time,  with 
the  least  hard  labor.  Use  only  nozzles  that  throw  a 
fine  misty  spray.  Use  as  many  at  one  time  as  you  can 
without  waste  of  material.  See  that  every  branch 
leaf  or  fruit  is  covered  on  every  side.  Do  not  hold 
nozzles  in  any  one  position  long  enough  to  cause  large 
drops  or  little  streams  to  form  on  the  limbs.  The 
form  of  apparatus  I  refer  to  is  shown  at  Fig.  107. 

A.  £  LOOP. 


A  WOOD-BURNING  FURNACE. 

The  house  the  writer  lives  in,  built  in  1860,  is  heat¬ 
ed  with  a  furnace  that  burns  wood  cut  from  four  to 
five  feet  long.  The  fire-box  is  built  egg-shaped,  of 
cast  iron,  and  on  top  is  a  wrought  iron  boiler-shaped 
radiator  from  which  the  pipe  goes  into  the  chimney. 
The  furnace  is  bricked  in  with  double  wall  six  feet, 
square  inside,  a  wooden  box  bringing  cold  air  from 
the  outside  into  the  space  between  the  double  brick 
walls,  which  comes  into  the  inside  chamber  through 
holes  at  the  bottom  all  the  way  around.  From  the 
top  seven  hot-air  pipes  lead  into  four  rooms  and  a 
large  hall  below,  and  two  chambers  upstairs.  The 
house  is  a  large  one,  with  ceilings  11  feet  high  below, 
and  nine  feet  high  upstairs.  We  use  for  fuel  cord 
wood,  cut  in  lengths  as  above,  or  wood  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion  which  comes  handy  in  the  farm  economy  to  get 
rid  off;  thus  at  times  old  rails,  brush  large  enough  to 
cut  up;  old  fence  posts,  in  short  anything  that  goes 
under  the  name  of  wood  does  duty  in  keeping  the 
house  warm;  this  we  find  a  great  advantage,  for  in 
the  mild  seasons  a  fire  built  of  light,  brush  will  throw 
out  heat  enough  to  warm  up  the  house,  and  it  starts 
quickly,  and  is  soon  burnt  out. 

Our  usual  custom  is  to  have  about  20  cords  of  wood 
cut  in  the  woods  the  preceding  Winter,  corded  up 
and  let  season,  and  then  draw  it  direct  to  the  house, 
pile  it  up  handy  to  throw  into  the  cellar  to  burn  as 
we  want  it.  For  the  past  two  seasons  we  have  been 
burning  slabs  and  tops  of  trees  from  a  log  job  on  the 
farm,  and  there  is  enough  of  this  to  last  two  years 
more,  if  it  can  be  secured  before  it  rots.  We  find  in 
zero  weather  that  we  burn  up  a  cord  of  good  wood  a 
week;  by  good  wood  we  mean  sound  chestnut,  hem¬ 
lock  and  oak,  mixed.  We  have  no  trouble  in  keeping 
the  house  warm  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  neither 
do  we  have  to  build  up  a  fresh  fire  every  day;  there 
are  always  hot  coals  enough  from  which  to  start  up  a 
fire  any  morning,  and  in  10  minutes  after  putting  on 
wood  the  house  is  warm.  The  expense  of  putting  in 
such  a  furnace  would  be  from  $200  to  $300,  depending 
on  the  piping,  etc.  We  do  not  claim  economy  where 
wood  has  to  be  bought,  but  where  there  is  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  it,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  no  heater  that 
excels  a  wood  furnace,  like  ours. 

Connecticut.  hakry  sedgwick. 


We  cannot  see  how  the  advance,  already  realized,  In 
the  price  of  raw  cotton  can  have  any  effect  on  wool,  or 
materially  aid  in  the  enhancement  of  wool  values,  for 
even  though  still  higher  prices  should  be  demanded  for 
the  former  than  are  now  current,  the  wide  difference  In 
the  prices  of  the  two  commodities  would  certainly  pre¬ 
clude  the  greater  use  of  the  latter.  Cotton,  when  used 
by  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods  is  but  as  a  substi¬ 
tute,  and  as  such  even  though  cotton  should  ultimately 
experience  a  much  higher  price,  it  could  but  result  in  the 
greater  use  of  other  and  cheaper  substitutes,  as  shoddy, 
or  in  the  increased  cost  of  the  manufactured  article  to 
the  consuming  masses.  In  our  estimation  the  weight  on 
wool  values  has  not  been  irom  the  cheapening  effect 
caused  by  the  use  of  cotton,  but  from  the  increased  use 
of  wool  substituted,  which  cut  the  latter  out,  and  we  are 
confident  we  would  immediately  feel  the  effect  in  the  en¬ 
hancement  of  domestic  wool  values. 

(Chicago.  IH  .  HOWARD,  BOYER  Jfc  CO. 
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Seeding  an  Orchard  to  Grass. 

lit.  fj.  P.,  Frankfort,  O. — I  have  an  orchard 
six  years  old.  It  has  been  carefully  culti¬ 
vated,  and  trees  have  made  a  fine  growth, 
but  have  borne  no  apples.  I  wish  to  treat 
it  by  the  HItchings  or  Vergon  method. 
Soil  upland  clay  loam  slightly  rolling. 
What  grass  seeds  should  I  use?  How 
much  per  acre?  When  should  it  be  sown? 

Ans. — In  seeding  down  ah  orchard  to 
grass  there  should  be  a  mixture  of  va¬ 
rieties.  Ten  pounds  of  Red-top,  20 
pounds  of  Orchard  grass  and  five  pounds 
of  Red  clover  seed  per  acre  will  make 
a  very  good  mixture.  The  time  to  sow 
it  may  be  either  Fall  or  Spring,  but  the 
latter  is  preferable  in  most  cases.  About 
the  middle  or  last  of  April  in  central  or 
southern  Ohio  is  about  right,  if  the  sea¬ 
son  Is  normal.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

Grafting  an  Apple. 

F.  P.  B.  ( No  Address).— I  have  a  Sutton 
apple  tree  set  last  year  with  a  main  stem 
and  three  side  branches.  Could  I  graft 
this  main  stem  this  Spring  and  the  next 
year  cut  the  side  branches  off  and  then 
form  the  head?  I  do  not  like  Mr.  Mead’s 
idea  of  waiting  until  the  head  is  formed, 
and  then  grafting.  Do  you  think  the  Sut¬ 
ton  a  good  one  to  work  on? 

Ans. — A  Sutton  apple  tree,  if  healthy, 
would  make  a  very  good  stock  on  which 
to  graft.  The  plan  to  graft  the  main  or 
central  branch,  and  afterwards  cut  away 
all  other  branches  on  so  young  a  tree, 
if  the  head  is  not  now  over  2%  feet,  is 
not  bad,  but  I  would  rather  graft  each 
branch  at  once  if  the  head  is  well  form¬ 
ed  now.  h.  e.  y.  d. 

A  Pecan  Proposition. 

F.  R.  F.,  Madisonville,  O.— There  is  a  man 
from  Tennessee  trying  to  sell  pecan  trees 
here.  His  offer  is  about  this:  He  furnishes 
trees  to  set  10  acres  at  $1  per  tree;  the 
agent  sets,  trims  and  cares  for  trees  the 
first  10  years,  also  pays  half  the  cost  of 
trees  and  gets  one-half  the  crop  for  the 
first  10  years;  then  the  owner  gets  them 
all.  Is  this  straight?  Will  pecans  do  well 
in  the  latitude  of  Cincinnati?  Is  the  price 
too  high  for  trees,  and  how  much  will 
they  bear  the  first  10  years?  The  soil  has 
Sugar  maple,  beech,  walnut  and  ash  timber 
naturally  and  is  hilly. 

Ans. — This  is  a  swindling  game  from 
first  to  last.  The  pecan  Is  not  well 
adapted  to  any  part  of  Ohio,  but  the 
trees  of  some  varieties  will  grow  even 
farther  north.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
really  valuable  varieties  will  not  mature 
their  nuts  there,  and  some  of  the  best 
are  not  hardy  in  tree.  I  have  seen  pecan 
trees,  fully  20  years  old,  that  had  been 
planted  on  the  hills  not  far  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  that  had  never  borne  a  nut.  One 
dollar  per  tree  is  not  too  high  for  good 
budded  or  grafted  pecan  trees  of  the 
right  varieties,  but  they  should  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  the  richest  bottom  lands  of  the 
cotton-growing  region.  The  plan  of 
this  sharper  is  to  get  his  dupes  to  pay 
him  50  cents  cash  each  for  trees  that 
will  surely  be  seedlings  and  of  little  real 
value  if  planted  anywhere,  and  his 
agreement  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  other 
50  cents  is  all  gammon.  His  promise  to 
care  for  the  trees  for  the  first  10  years 
and  get  his  pay  from  half  the  crop  of 
nuts  borne  is  all  nonsense,  for  there  will 
be  nothing  to  divide,  nor  does  he  expect 
anything.  He  will  get  a  hundred  times 
the  value  of  the  trees  when  they  are  set, 
and  the  shadow  of  this  rascal  will  not 
darken  the  soil  there  after  he  has  work¬ 
ed  the  neighborhood  thoroughly.  Set 
the  dogs  on  him  h.  e.  y.  d. 


Hollow  Trees.— One  of  the  best  horti¬ 
cultural  departments  we  know  of  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  F.  Walden  in  The  Ranch,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.  In  a  recent  issue  he  says: 
"Not  long  since  I  met  a  man  who  lives 
in  a  city  and  practices  law,  but  owns  a 
farm.  He  has  a  small  orchard  on  his 
place,  which  he  says  is  not  doing  well. 
The  apples  are  small  and  nearly  worth¬ 
less.  He  thinks  that  his  trees  have  some¬ 
thing  the  matter  with  their  hearts.  His 
theory  is  that  if  an  apple  tree  is  hollow 
at  the  heart  it  is  ruined  and  cannot  bear 
good  fruit.  He  informed  me  that  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  bore  into  every  one  of  his  apple  trees_ 
and  where  he  found  them  hollow  he  would 
cut  them  down.  Many  of  us  older  people 
can  remember  when  our  mothers  and 
grandmothers  treated  their  cows  for  ‘the 
hollow  horn.’  To  have  suggested  to  these 


dear  old  people  that  they  were  hoaxed 
would  have  been  almost  dangerous  to  the 
small  boy.  But  we  have  outgrown  that 
notion,  so  that  no  intelligent  person  now 
ever  thinks  of  trying  to  cure  a  cow  of 
the  hollow  horn.  The  hollow-tree  disease 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  fads.  No 
man  would  ever  think  of  cutting  down  a 
tree  because  it  happens  to  be  hollow  at 
the  center  of  the  trunk,  if  he  properly 
understood  the  functions  of  each  part  of 
the  tree.  The  center  of  any  tree  is  useful 
to  the  tree  only  in  the  sense  of  adding 
strength  to  its  body.  The  life  and  grpwth 
of  the  tree  is  wholly  on  the  outside.  If  ? 
tree  is  strong  enough  to  stand  up  agains' 
the  winds  and  to  bear  its  load  of  fruR 
without  its  body  giving  away,  it  will  bear 
just  as  well  and  just  as  large  fruit  with 
a  hollow  trunk  as  if  it  was  sound.  There 
was  some  other  cause  for  the  inferior  fruit 
on  this  lawyer’s  trees.” 

Ha  try  Vetch  in  North  Carolina.— 
August  and  September  would  be  the  proper 
time  for  planting  this  crop  in  Haywood 
County,  this  State.  We  do  not  think  it 
would  succeed  in  the  Spring,  though  wo 
know  of  one  planting  in  that  section  in 
the  Spring  which  did  fairly  well,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports,  did  not  mature  seed 
On  account  of  the  cost  of  seed  we  usually 
make  the  sowing  of  about  20  pounds  per 
acre  with  wheat,  oats  or  rye.  It  matures 
more  nearly  the  time  of  oats  or  wheat 
than  rye.  b.  w.  kilgore. 

State  Chemist. 


Instructor:  “What  do  you  know  con¬ 
cerning  the  ibis?”  Student:  “The  ibis 
is  the  part  of  the  eye  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  the  cuticle.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Millie:  “Poor  Mr.  Jones  was  unable 
to  meet  his  creditors,  I  hear?”  Jack: 
“Oh,  no,  that’s  quite  wrong;  his  diffi¬ 
culty  was  to  dodge  ’em.” — Melbourne 
Leader. 


PURE  TESTED  SEEDS 

(ATI.  PER  BUSHEL). 

Medium  Clover,  $7.75;  Mammoth  Clover,  $7.75  Al- 
sike  Clover.  $6.50:  Alfalfa,  $9;  Crimson,  $3  50;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $1.75;  Fancr  Blue  Grass,  $1.25:  Orchard  Grass. 
$1.75;  Redtop,$1.20:  Spring  Rye.  $1.25;  Spring  Wheat, 
'$1.40;  Seed  Oats,  70c.;  German  Millet,  $1.10;  Hunga¬ 
rian,  $1.25;  Spelt,  $1;  Kaffir  Corn,  90c.;  Cow  Peas, 
$1.75;  Soja  Beans,  $2;  Seed  Barley,  85c.;  Learning 
Corn. $1.25;  Pride  Corn,  $1.25. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 
nuiDI  EC  C  CJMli  220-224  James  Street, 
bnAnLtO  Ti  3AULj  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


MEW  WAVERLY  OATS  SF.2SFK&E 

■«  this  country  in  1903— $1.25  per  bush,  while  they 
last;  bags,  16c.  Seed  stock  imported  from  Scotland. 

1  offer  choice  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  Red  Top, 
Blue  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Millet  Hungarian,  Spring 
Wheat,  Spring  Rye,  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Essex  Rape 
Spelt.z,  Soja  Beans,  Sorghum,  Cow  Peas,  Potatoes. 
Learning  and  Pride  of  the  North  Corn,  Yellow  State 
Corn.  All  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spraying  Tools, 
Poultry  Supplies.  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Estab¬ 
lished  nearly  40  years.  1904  Catalogue  free. 

F.  H.  Ebeling.  Seedsman  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Dealer,  Syracuse,  N  Y.,215  S.  Warren  St.  Tel.  364 


TnrrP— One  dollar’s  worth  up  at  wholesale  prices; 
I  liLLO  secure  variety  now;  spring  payment;  80- 
page  catalog.  G.  C.  STONE,  Wholesale  Nurseries, 
Dansville,  N.  Y.  Established  35  years. 


“  In  union  there  Is  strength.”  —  Join  the 

International  Ginseng  Growers  Ass’n 

It’s  members  sold  dry  ginseng  for  $13.00  per  lb.  In  1903. 
Membership  fee$l.  Address,  Sec. -Treas., Little  York.N.Y. 


GREGG  RASPBERRY SKS.TSJW 

E  L.  ALBERTSON,  Hope,  N.  J. 


JUNE  EATING  POTATOES- WW 

I  grew  125  varieties  In  1904,  and  found  as  I  have 
before,  that  the  June  Eating  was  the  best  In  quality 
as  well  as  largest  in  yield.  A  few  sacks.  165  lbs.,  at 
$3.50,  will  not  last  long.  Order  now. 

C  E  CHAPMAN,  Freevllle,  N  Y. 


nCDDV  RACVCTC  Less  than  factory  prices  for 
DCItltl  DAdAEId  immediate  orders. 

CHARLES  I.  ALLEN,  Terryvllle,  Conn. 


Extra  Nice  Seed 

Barley,  Oats  &  Corn 

Success  Beardless  Barley, 2  bu.  $2. 1C;  5  hu.  or  more, 
$1.00  per  bu.  Clydesdale  Oats,  grown  from  imported 
seed,  2  bu.  $1.60;  5  bu.  or  more,  75c  per  hu  Sacks  free. 
Mammoth  Yellow,  100-day  8-row  flint  corn.  $1  per  bu., 
bags  15c  each.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  Seed,  16  lbs.  or 
more  6c  lb. .  bag  15c.  Cash  with  order.  Sample  for  2c 
stamp.  This  advertisement  may  not  appear  again. 

D.  C  MCPHERSON  SEED  CO., 

R  F.  D.  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


BARNES 


New  Improved  All  Bra»» 

Perfection  Spraying  Pump 

Simplest  and  most  substantial  Pump  in  the  world. 
Made  with  seamless  brass  tubing  without  threads  on 
,  either  end.  Easily  taken  apart  to  clean.  Does  the 
^  work  required  quickly  and  effectively — a  pump  that 
Jy is  cheaper  in  the  “long  run."  Users  of  Spraying 
y  Pumps  would  have  none  other  after  trying  Barne9 
Perfection  Pump.  Send  for  free  circular  of  receipts 
{fit  nd  other  valuable  information.  Send  $2.50  for 
samples  and  agency.  We  manufacture  Iron  PumpB 
of  every  kind  for  farm  use.  Wo  also  make  a  brass- 
bucket  Spraying  Pump  with  malleable-iron  foot-rest* 

The  Barnes  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Mansfield.  O 


BAKER’S 

RAGELESS  HARNESS 

No  whiffietrees,  no  traces.  Handy  Har¬ 
ness  for  farmers,  fruit  growers,  lumber¬ 
men,  etc.  Agent*  Wanted.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  to-day.  Highly  endorsed. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.  22s  Main  St.,  Burnt  HMis,  N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 

The  Most  Satisfactory  Hedge  Plant 

Succeeds  everywhere.  Healthy,  well-rooted 
stock  of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants  at  popular  prices. 

BROOKVIEW  NURSERIES,  Westmont,  N.  J. 

EVERGREENS  AT  'A  PRICE 


JUST  TO  INTRODUCE  THEM. 

]00  8  to  12  inch,  any  of  the  folloio- 
mg  varieties,  prepaid,  only  $2.00 
\ White  Pine.  Hemlock  Spruce.  White  Spruce, 
H50  Arbor  Vitae,  or  25  of  each  for  only  $2.00 
llllnstrated  Booklet  on  Planting,  FREE  with 
every  order."  Catalogue  Free.  Order  Quick 
■  while  the  supply  is  still  very  complete.  $ 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 

^TOkF^lA  fVANFA  Finest  hardy  border  plant.  1  year 
O  I  UIVLOIH  blAIU/V  oId  plants,  t-f.OO  per  loo.  8eed,»1.00 
per-  For  $2,00  per  100  exp.  you  ran  buy  100  Geraniums,  faunas, 
Hardy  Pompone,  Chrysanthemums,  and  20  oilier  leadim;  lieddlnR 
plants.  Send  for  list.  BKN.l,  CONNKLL,  Florist,  West  drove.  Pa. 

Hardy  Flowers  and  Ferns 

A  collection  of  15  varieties  of  hardy  plants  for  I1.0Q 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  700  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
10c  to  $5  each.  Sena  for  catalogue.  NORTH  SHORE 
FERNERIES,  Growers  &  Importers,  Beverly,  Mass. 

If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFF’S  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

In  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  I  will  mail  my 
1904  illustrated  catalogue  in  which  I  offer  the  high¬ 
est  quality  which  can  be  secured  in  the  world  at 
prices  which  are  much  below  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  gladiolus  specialist, 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  V. 

Nasturtiums. 

Our  new  giant  -  flowering, 
everblooming  kinds  are  ab¬ 
solutely  unrivalled.  The 
most  satisfactory  flowers 
grown.  They  never  disap¬ 
point.  5  large  pkts.  different 
colors,  postpaid, for  10  cents. 
Handsome  100  -  page  Seed 
and  Rose  Catalog  Free. 
ELBR1DGE  E.  WHEELS It 
8  Elm  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 

A  NURSERY  AT  YOUR  DOOR. 

Plants, all  kinds, by  mall  prepaid  to  most  distant  points; 

large  stock  by  express  or  freight 
shipped  every  week  in  the  year — 

SAFELY.  Palms,  Kerns,  Decorative, 

Tropical  Fruit  ami  Economic  Stock, 

Bamboos,  Conifers,  etc.,  etc.  Im¬ 
mense  collection.  Unique  and  inter¬ 
esting  catalogue  free. 

Royal  -  Palm  Nurseries, 

Oneco,  Folrida. 

Surplus  Stock 

72  varieties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Strictly  first- 
class.  and  true  to  name.  Send  list  of  what  you  want 
for  special  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

A  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.F.D.,  No.  10,  Bridgman,  Mich. 

45(1000  TREES 

Genuine,  cheap.  *  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Deec.  price  Ust  free.  LEWIS  BOESCH,  rredo.lt,  H.  X. 


Peach  Trees 

grown  on  the  rich  soil  of  New  England's 
rugged  hills.  We  have  a  surplus  stock 
of  these  fine,  vigorous,  young  trees  and 
like  all  of  “Iloyt’s  Trees”  they  are 
guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 
For  50  years  “Hoyt”  has  stood  for 
Ihe  best  there  is  in  fruit  growing.  You 
will  get  is  exactly  what  you  order. 

If  you  want  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees  of  any  kind 
whatever,  Ornamentals,  Vines  or  Plants,  write  us. 
Catalogue  Free. 

The  Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons  Co.” 


ew  Canaan 
Conn. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  by  us  to  bear  fruit  of  best  quality  Wo 
pay  freight  Instructive  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 


Write  to-day. 


KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


WSf  MICHIGAN  TREES 


are  “bred  for  bearing.” 

s  best 


That's  why  we 
cut  all  buds  from  the  Best  fruited,  bearing 
trees.  It  also  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 813  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach ,  Pear,  Plum ,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna- 
mentai  trees  and  shrubs.  We  sell  dlreet  at 
wholesale  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

west  Michigan  nurseries, 

Box  54  ,  Benton  Harbor,  MIeh. 


Hardy,  Healthy,  Northern  Grown. 

Free  From  Disease.  Prices  Lew.  Catalog  Free. 

SK3?  SEED  POTATOES 
GROVER  NURSERY  C0.71»e»,nf 


Have  Hundreds  of  Car  Loads 

of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Boses,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Seeds,  choicest  new 
and  old.  Mail  size  postpaid, 
safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  larger  by  ex¬ 
press  or  freight.  The  best  are 
cheapest.  Try  us.  Elegant 
168-page  catalogue  free.  Send 
for  it  and  see  what  values  we 

frive  for  your  money.  50  years, 
_ 4  greenhouses,  1,000  acres. 

THU  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO.f 
BOA  175.  PAINES VILLE,  OUIO. 


THE  WARD  BLACKBERRY 

THIS  IS  something  new  and  of  real  merit.  Very 
1  few  new  fruits  have  as  high  endorsement.  Send  foi 
illustrated  circular  and  pricelist!  n  quantities.  Small 
well-rooted  plants  by  mail,  $1  per  dozen,  $4  per  hun 
dred.  Also  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  St  rr.wberrj 
and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  at  reasonable  prices 
All  stock  packed  in  first  class  order  free  of  charge 

Address  CHARLES  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


APPLE  TREES  -  *ong  *ist  °* varieties 

®  A  full  ODlflMmu  nf  nP'jJne  1  I  cvl.  f 


A  full  selection  of  Grades.  Prices  Eight. 


Also  all  other  kinds  of  Nursery  Stock.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
It  is  Free  and  is  fully  illustrated. 

JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  -  Hightstown,  N,  J. 

^  Sent  free  on  request.  Pull  of  information 

AM  Mm  m  Lll  ■  %M about  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small 

fruits,  vines  and  plants  for  garden  or  lawn.  Grown  on  our  own 
grounds;  true  to  name;  guaranteed  to  grow.  Prices  just  right. 
T.  J.  Dwyer's  book  on  hardy  trees,  plants  and 
vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  with  spring  orders. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y, 


CATALOG 


Special  lUarch  Prices 

If  You  contemplate  planting  a  Commercial  or  Family  Orchard  of  Apple  trees,  We  can  offer  You  special 
inducements  on  most  standard  winter  sorts.  Our  stoc*  of  Apple,  5  to  7  feet  high,  are  unsurpassed  in  quality 
and  quantity  in  this  State.  We  make  all  leading  market  varieties  a  speciality. 

PEKTKrSYIjViLJXrijaL’S  BEST 

Grown  on  a  strong  Clay  loam,  rich  in  Lime  and  Potash,  which  develops  the  heavy,  stocky  Root  and  Branch 
system  so  characteristic  of  Patterson’s  trees.  Our  Peach  and  Japan  Plum  are  typical  in  all  respects,— 
absolutely  free  from  Insect  Pests  and  Disease.  Catalog  of  Trees,  Vines,  Plants  and  Ornamentals  free. 


THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  CO., 


Stewarts  town,  l’a. 


SAFETY. 


ROGERS  TREES 


PURITY. 


The  “Rogers”  name’s  a  guarantee 
That  all  trees  are  as  they  should  be; 
The  output  with  the  bill  agrees, 
There  s  no  mistake  in  Rogers  Trees. 


HONOR. 


ROGERS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


You  get  the  kind  that  you  desire; 

You  get  good  trees  that  you  require, 
And  you  can  rest  your  minds  at  ease 
In  ordering  the  Rogers  Trees.— A.  W.  B. 


MERIT. 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


I 

Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees  l 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 


1904 


REASONS  FOR  CULTIVATING  , 
ORCHARDS. 

I  prefer  to  cultivate  young  trees  for  th 
same  reason  that  I  prefer  an  expres 
train,  because  I  think  I  can  get  then 
sooner,  viz.,  bring  the  tree  into  profitabh 
bearing  size.  It  is  the  profitable  we  art 
after,  not  a  few  scattering  fruits.  Had 
we  a  soil  we  could  do  so  more  profitably 
any  other  way  we  should  do  so,  and  so 
have  no  advice  to  give  on  the  subject.  1 
am  perfectly  satisfied  to  let  others  raise 
their  trees  as  it  suits  them  best.  We 
are  so  situated  that  we  can  cultivate  a 
few  years  at  little  cost  by  raising  other 
crops.  I  think  we  are  less  liable  to  have 
trees  stunted  by  an  unfavorable  season; 
also  wish  to  induce  a  vigorous  healthy 
growth  every  year,  and  can  raise  a  more 
satisfactory  top  on  such  a  tree.  I  have 
improved  land  by  cultivation  and  plowing 
in  green  crops  so  the  land  was  in  better 
condition  to  develop  a  healthy  fruiting 
tree  when  it  had  grown  to  that  size.  I 
think  it  a  matter  of  location  and  environ¬ 
ment,  and  the  greatest  crank  is  he  who 
preaches  that  all  must  do  just  as  he  does. 

Massachusetts.  h.  o.  mead. 


|  Made  a  season’s  growth  top-work  them 
i  ifch  scions  procured  from  good  bearing 
tees.  The  list  of  desirable  apples  for 
larket  may  be  easily  extended.  North- 
rn  Spy,  Hubbardson,  Sutton  and  Rox- 
mry  Russet  do  well  and  are  salable  va- 
•ieties,  but  unless  the  orchard  is  to  be  a 
/ery  large  one  I  should  advise  confining 
the  list  to  two  or  three  leading  varieties. 
A.  limited  number  of  other  kinds  should 
be  set  for  testing,  and  quite  a  wide  range 
of  not  more  than  two  trees  each  for  home 
use.  w.  D.  B. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Breeding  Better  Cattle  Beets. 

F.  C.  C.,  Sandy  Greek,  Me. — Looking  over 
The  R.  N.-Y.  indexes  for  the  past  four 
years  I  do  not  find  any  allusion  to  the 
mangels,  except  one  article  about  storing 
in  1900.  Will  you  give  some  information  re¬ 
garding  the  best  varieties  to  plant,  as  to 
difference  in  nutritive  qualities  if  any, 
ease  of  harvesting,  freedom  from  side 
roots,  etc? 

Ans. — Few  if  any  comparative  tests 

have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  and 

_  .  .  „  ,  _  m  practically  nothing  has  been  done  in  the 

Butments  Under  a  Barn.  W .  .  .  ..  . 

]  improvement  of  these  roots.  Most  of  the 

B.  P„  Johnstown ,  N  Y— Which  is  the  bet-i  is  imported  from  Great  Britain.  In 
ter  way  to  place  butments  under  a  barn.  K 

dig  a  hole  three  feet  deep  and  fill  it  full  experiments  conducted  by  the  writer  in 
to  the  surface  with  small  stone,  and  then  England  the  amounts  of  dry  matter  in 
lay  flat  quarry  stone  to  the  sills,  or  dig  ■  the  roots  varied  from  seven  to  over  14 
down  about  one  foot  or  until  solid  ground  <  cent,  and  the  same  variety  varied 
is  reached  and  lay  flat  stone  from  there 
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THOUSANDS  HAVE  KIDNEY 

TROUBLE  AND  DON'T  KNOW  IT 


up  with  cement  between? 

Ans. — No  definite  depth  can  be  given,! 
because  soils  differ  greatly.  Always  get! 
below  frost,  which  is  usually  three  feet 
in  the  more  northerly  latitudes.  I  have 
seen  soils  where  at  three  feet  it  was 
still  soft  and  loose.  Much  will  depend 
upon  the  weight  to  be  supported;  that 
the  builder  must  know.  However,  when 
you  strike  a  solid  subsoil  from  three  toj 
six  feet  quit  and  begin  a  foundation,  if] 
a  very  satisfactory  and  permanent  job 
is  desired  fill  these  holes  with  small 
stones,  about  one  foot  at  a  time,  and  fill 
in  with  a  mixture  of  sand  five  parts,1 
Portland  cement  one  part,  made  thin 
enough  to  run  between  the  stone.  Con- 


considerably  in  different  districts  both 
in  quality  and  total  yield.  It  would  be 
advisable  for  seedsmen  or  plant  breeders 
to  establish  strains  of  roots  suited  to 
different  environments.  The  method  is 
to  determine  the  amounts  of  dry  matter 
and  solids  in  solution  of  individual 
specimens  and  save  those  best  adapted 
to  the  district.  A  piece  of  the  root  un¬ 
der  test  is  taken  out  with  a  cheese  trier 
and  its  specific  gravity  determined,  the 
higher  the  specific  gravity  the  more  dry 
matter  in  the  root.  Such  roots  contain 
less  water  and  air  and  will  keep  better. 
The  juice  should  then  be  expressed  from 
another  sample,  and  its  specific  gravity 


enough  to  run  Between  tne  stone,  Don- ^determined.  The  higher  the  specific, 
tinue  to  surface  of  soil  and  then  either  A gravity  tlie  Sweater  t  e  ee  ing  va- ue 

lay  up  with  heavy  flat  stones  and  ce-&The  higher  sPeclfic  WS  *at 

ment,  or  build  a  form  and  continue  the||moii  solids,  aie  in  a  so  u  e  °^m-  e 

same  foundation  work  to  the  sill  level. j||roots  slandins  hls  eSt  ,*n  16  6S  a16 
One  will  be  as  effectual  as  the  other  J^ed  for  “mother  roots”  the  next  year. 

Use  twice  the  cement  after  getting  abovej|Tliesf  met^ods>  c°nJunc  1011  W1  ° 
ground,  that  is,  one  part  to  three  of  sand l|erS’  in<dud*ng  microscopic  examina  ion 
with  the  small  stones.  You  will  find  the! of  the  cellular  structure  are  now  being 

last-named  the  usual  system  adopted  by1[used  in  tlie  impiovemen  o  vane  ies  ° 

,  ,  .. ,  ...  ,  ..  J I  roots  and  a  considerable  advance  in  th 

most  builders  at  the  present  time.  (I,  ’  ,  ,  .  .  . 

h  e  c  if  feeding  value  •  of  roots  is  being  made. 

f  Roots  containing  15  per  cent  of  dry  mat 
Apples  for  the  Hudson  Valley.  jjf  ter  may  bred.  It  is  also  important 

that  thi3  dry  matter  be  easily  digested 
One  of  the  most  promising  of  recent  in¬ 
troductions  is  Chirk  Castle.  The  Mam¬ 
moth  Long  Red,  Norbiton  Giant,  Gate¬ 
post  Red,  and  Triumph  Yellow  Globe  are 
standard  varieties.  The  stock  sugai 
beets  are  worthy  of  attention.  Canadian 
experiments  show  that  some  of  these,  as 
Half-sugar  Rosy  mangel,  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  35  tons  per  acre,  and  contained 
over  15  per  cent  of  dry  matter  and  near¬ 
ly  10  per  cent  of  sugar  in  juice  in  1902 
Half-sugar  White,  and  Giant  Sugai 
Feeding  mangels  belong  to  the  saim 
class.  The  ordinary  sugar  beet,  as  the 
Danish  Improved,  Vilmorin’s  Improved, 
and  other  varieties,  owing  to  their  high 
sugar  content,  yield  a  good  amount  o. 
feed  per  acre.  samuel  eraser. 

Cornell  University. 


J.  P.  B.,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.— I  wish  to  ask  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  planting  an  apple  orchard  on 
slaty  soil  with  southerly  exposure  in  cen- 
tial  Dutchess  County.  The  land  is  some¬ 
what  rocky,  but  deep  soil  on  most  of  it. 
Natural  fruit  along  the  fence  borders  do 
well  and  attain  fair  size.  What  varieties 
would  be  likely  to  do  best?  Would  Spitz- 
enburg  be  likely  to  do  well  and  pay  on 
such  soil? 

Ans. — The  ground  for  an  orchard  as 
proposed  by  J.  P.  B.  seems  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
slandard  varieties  as  grown  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley,  like  Baldwin,  Green¬ 
ing,  etc.,  would  do  well  there,  and  unless 
convinced  by  competent  testimony  that 
some  other  varieties  would  do  equally 
as  well  I  should  set  more  of  these  two 
than  of  any  other  kind.  The  display  of 
fruit  at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Growers’  Association  at 
Poughkeepsie  demonstrated  that  the 
rarer  and  more  valuable  kinds,  like 
Esopus  (Spitzenburg)  and  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pin  can  be  grown  to  perfection  in 
Dutchess  County.  But  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  both  these  valuable  apples  re¬ 
quire  peculiar  conditions  of  location  or 
soil,  for  they  do  not  succeed  equally  well 
on  different  farms  in  the  same  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Unless  either  of  these  varieties  is 
successfully  raised  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  on  almost  the  same  kind 
of  soil  and  exposure,  I  would  only  set 
a  few  trees  of  each  as  an  experiment.  As 
neither  of  these  varieties  is  a  strong 
grower  in  the  nursery  I  would  set  as 
many  first-class  Northern  Spy  trees  as 
I  proposed  to  have  of  either  or  both 
these  varieties,  and  after  the  Spy  had 


“So  you  reached  the  town  just  after 
the  cyclone?”  “Yes.”  “How  did  things 
look?”  “Rather  blew.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Angry  Politician;  “Look  here,  1  ve 
a  good  mind  to  have  you  arrested  or 
libel  !  What  do  you  mean  by  depicting 
me  as  you  have?”  Cartoonist.  But  the 
picture  looks  like  you?”  Angry  Politi¬ 
cian:  “I  know  it  does— I  know  it  does! 
But  do  I  look  like  a  man  who  likes  to 
look  like  himself?”— Illustrated  Bits. 


To  Prove  What  Swamp=Root,  the  Great  Kidney  Remedy,  Will  do 
for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  “  Rural  New-Yorker  ”  May  Have  a 
Sample  Bottle  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  sickness  and  suffering 
than  any  other  disease,  therefore,  when 
through  neglect  or  other  causes,  kidney 
trouble  is  permitted  to  continue,  fatal 
results  are  sure  to  follow. 

Your  other  organs  may  need  attention— 
but  your  kidneys  most,  because  they  do 
most  and  need  attention  first. 

If  you  are  sick  or  “feel  badly,”  begin 
taking  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the 
great  kidney,  liver  and  bladder  remedy, 
because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  begin 
to  get  better  they  will  help  all  the  other 
organs  to  health.  A  trial  will  convince 
anyone. 

The  mild  and  immediate  effect  of  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney 
and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon  realized.  It 
stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful 
cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases. 
Swamp-Root  will  set  your  whole  system 
right,  and  the  best  proof  of  this  is  a 
trial. 

53  Cottage  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Dear  Sirs:  Jan.  11th,  1901. 

“EJver  since  I  was  in  the  Army,  I  had 
more  or  less  kidney  trouble,  and  within 
the  past  year  it  became  so  severe  and 
complicated  that  I  suffered  everything  and 
was  much  alarmed— my  strength  and  power 
was  fast  leaving  me.  I  saw  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  Swamp-Root  and  wrote  asking  for 
advice.  I  began  the  use  of  the  medicine 
and  noted  a  decided  improvement  after 
taking  Swamp-Root  only  a  short  time. 

I  continued  its  use  and  am  thankful  to 
say  that  I  am  entirely  cured  and  strong. 
In  order  to  be  very  sure  about  this,  I  had 
a  doctor  examine  some  of  my  water  to-day 
and  he  pronounced  it  all  right  and  in  splen¬ 
did  condition. 

I  know  that  your  Swamp-Root  is  purely 
vegetable  and  does  not  contain  any  harm¬ 
ful  drugs.  Thanking  you  for  my  complete 
recovery  and  recommending  Swamp-Root 
to  all  sufferers,  I  am.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

I.  C.  RICHARDSON. 

You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this 
famous  kidney  remedy,  Swamp-Root, 
sent  free  by  mail,  postpaid,  by  which 
you  may  test  its  virtues  for  such  disor¬ 
ders  as  kidney,  bladder  and  uric  acid 
diseases,  poor  digestion,  when  obliged  to 
pass  your  water  frequently  night  and 
day,  smarting  or  irritation  in  passing, 

EDITORIAL 


brick-dust  or  sediment  in  the  urine, 
headache,  back  ache,  lame  back,  dizzi¬ 
ness,  sleeplessness,,  nervousness,  heart 
disturbance  due  to  bad  kidney  trouble, 
skin  eruptions  from  bad  blood,  neural¬ 
gia,  rheumatism,  diabetes,  bloating,  ir¬ 
ritability,  worn-out  feeling,  lack  of  am¬ 
bition,  loss  of  flesh,  sallow  complexion 
or  Bright’s  disease. 

If  your  water,  when  allowed  to  re¬ 
main  undisturbed  in  a  glass  or  bottle  for 
twenty-four  hours,  forms  a  sediment  or 


settling,  or  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  it 
is  evidence  that  your  kidneys  and  blad¬ 
der  need  immediate  attention. 

Swamp-Root  is  the  great  discovery  of 
Dr.  Kilmer,  the  eminent  kidney  and 
bladder  specialist.  Hospitals  use  it 
with  wonderful  success  in  both  slight 
and  severe  cases.  Doctors  recommend 
it  to  their  patients  and  use  it  in  their 
own  families,  because  they  recognize  in 
Swamp-Root  the  greatest  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  remedy. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and 
is  for  sale  the  world  over  at  druggists 
in  bottles  of  two  sizes  and  two  prices — 
fifty-cent  and  one-dollar.  Don’t  make 
any  mistake,  but  remember  the  name, 
Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root, 
and  the  address  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on 


every  bottle. 

NOTE. — So  successful  is  Swamp-Root  in  promptly  curing  even 
the  most  distressing  cases  of  kidney,  liver  or  bladder  troubles,  that  to  prove  its 
wonderful  merits  you  may  have  a  sample  bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  both  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  The  book  contains  many  of  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and  women  cured.  The 
value  and  success  of  Swamp-Root  is  so  well  known  that  our  readers  are  advised  to 
send  for  a  sample  bottle.  In  sending  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  be  sure  to  say  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  “Rural  New-Yorker.” 
The  Proprietors  of  this  paper  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  this  offer. 


12  Pkts  SEEDS  ?8EBEB5f  5  20c 

Beet,  Egyptian;  Cabbage,  Burehead;  Carrot, 
Danvers;  Corn, Early  Evergreen;  Cucumber, 
Russian;  Lettuce,  Early  Curled;  Musk 
Melon,  Paul  Rose;  Water  Melon,  Sweet¬ 
heart;  Onion.  Prize  Taker;  Radish, 
Searlet  Turnip;  Squash,  Marrow; 
Tomato,  Beauty.  One  packet  each  for 
20  ets.  coin  or  stamps.  FREE  with  order, 
packet  of  ESSEX  RAPE.  Mention  paper. 

W,  W.  BARNARD  &  CO.,  161  KINZIE  ST.,  CHICAGO 


GINSENG  arebetter  GOLD 
GARDENS  B  THAN  MINES 

City  or  country.  We  paid  one  man  M87B  for  a  small 
garden,  dry  ginseng.  Our  book.  '‘FROM  SEED  TO 
MARKET,”  tells  how  to  grow  the  crop.  Enclose  stamp. 

Royal  Ginseng  Cardens,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Cnrrantt,  Gooseberries*  Slack* 
,  IUi 


berries* 


spberrl* 


IS*  Btl 

berries.  Price  List  FREE, 
Send  to  stamp  fbr  ilhutratod  descriptive 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonla, 


Straw* 


N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PUNTS. 

Over  fifty  varieties  of  the  leading  old  and  new  kinds. 
Send  for  price  list. 

WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

President  Plants 

The  most  profitable  variety  now  in 
cultivation.  Write  to  the  originator 

THOMAS  R.  HUNT  io*  ^cular 

Lambertville*  N.  J.  and  Prlces- 


5,000  JAPAM  PLUM 

5  to  6  Feet,  2  Year. 

THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  Co..  Stewartstnwn  Pa 


Strawberry  Plants 

and  Seed  Potatoes. 

You  can  make  more  money  if 
you  plant  intelligently.  .Write 
and  tell  us  about  your  soil. 
We’llsend  you  our  Free  Descriptivs 
Book.  Over  100  varieties. 

FLANSBURG  &  PEIRSON* 

Leslie.  Mich. 


Most  Extensive  Grower  of 

Grape  Vines 

In  America 

Introducer  of 

CAMPBELL’S  EAltLY  .  The  Best  Grape 
JOSSELYN  ....  The  Best  Gooseberry 

FAY . The  Best  Currant 

Small  Fruits . Catalogue  Free. 

CEO.  8.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 


RATHBUN  &. WILSON,  JR.  BLACKBERRIES 

Kansas  and  Cumberland  Blackcap;  Miller  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry;  plants  for  sale.  Fine  stock  of  Strawberry 
Plants,  all  leading  varieties,  some  as  low  11.50  per 
1,000  and  up.  My  stock  Is  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

MOSLEY'S  NURSERIES.  Dover,  Del. 


Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue. 
utHHY  CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  -arly 
1  Strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
P|  AIIT6  fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 
1  bltlllw  as  $1.50  M.  Slay  maker  &Sou,  Dover,  Del 


Woodview  Nurseries. 

Apples,  6  —  13c.;  Peach,  2  — 8c.;  Cherry,  Plum, 
Pear,  low.  Study  our  free  catalogue.  Address, 
Box  8,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 

BEST  TREATMENT.  BEST  GRADING.  BEST  PACKING. 
BEST  TREES.  BEST  PRICES.  BEST  BUY  FROM  US. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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A  BARREL  OF" FANCY  BALDWINS/’ 

The  applps  pictured  on  th^  first  page 
were  sent,  us  by  T.  II.  King,  well  known 
as  a  fruit  grower  in  central  New  York. 
Do  not  imagine  that  this  is  a  sample  of 
what  Mr.  King  grows  on  his  own  farm 
■ — they  show  what  he  has  to  pay  for 
when  he  goes  away  from  home.  He  is 
spending  the  Winter  in  Florida,  and  like 
many  other  northern  visitors,  got  hun¬ 
gry  for  a  good  apple.  So  he  bought  a 
barrel  marked  "Fancy  Baldwins”  which 
cost  delivered  $5.65.  The  ends  of  the 
barrel  were  faced  with  fair  fruit,  but  in 
the  center  was  a  collection  of  stuff  such 
as  is  pictured.  Apples,  like  some  home¬ 
ly  people,  look  better  in  a  photograph 
than  they  ever  can  in  real  life,  and  this 
picture  does  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the 
worthless  stuff  that  came  out  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  that  barrel.  Mr.  King  thinks  the 
barrel  was  repacked,  and  we  hope  that 
is  so,  for  it  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a 
grower  who  would  be  so  short-sighted 
as  to  put  these  apples  into  a  barrel.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  morality  of  such 
conduct,  for  any  man  who  would  pack 
such  fruit  and  mark  it  “fancy”  is  too 
tough  to  be  reached  with  any  suggestion 
to  his  conscience.  We  would  like  to 
catch  him  at  it,  however,  so  that  he 
might  carry  one  of  those  apples  as  a 
brand  wherever  he  goes.  There  is  a 
good  demand  from  the  Southern  States 
for  good,  well-flavored  apples.  We  have 
shipped  fruit  there  which  found  ready 
sale.  The  best  way  to  kill  that  trade  is 
to  ship  these  "fancy”  packages  with 
runts  at  the  heart. 

It  seems  that  Florida  is  not  the  only 
place  where  such  games  are  played. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  Minnesota: 

‘T  wish  the  Hope  Farm  man  could 
have  a  law  enacted  that  would  compel 
every  New  York  apple  grower  to  put 
his  name  on  each  head  and  in  the  middle 
of  every  barrel  of  apples  sold  from  his 
place.  Our  folks  had  two  barrels  of 
Northern  Spy  that  were  fine  all  the  way 
through  the  barrels;  then  we  got  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  Baldwins  that  is  about  one-third 
cider  apples.  The  Spies  were  a  credit 
to  their  grower,  the  Baldwins  a  disgrace, 
but  nothing  on  either  barrel  to  show 
which  man  to  deal  with  in  the  future, 
nor  which  one  to  avoid.” 


ALL  SORTS. 

Mexican  June  Corn.— We  can  beat 
Maryland  here  in  Connecticut  on  Mexican 
June  corn.  I  had  one  stalk  18  feet  six 
inches  tall;  the  first  ear  was  11  feet  from 
ground.  There  were  others  about  the  same, 
but  they  were  not  measured.  The  seed  did 
not  mature.  a.  m.  c. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mice  and  Trees.— I  have  suffered  con¬ 
siderable  loss  from  mice  this  Winter,  and 
have  bought  following  experience  at  a  good 
figure.  Clean  cultivation  is  best  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Tar  paper  will  prevent  ravages  of 
mice  if  put  on  fresh  every  year.  Cut  it 
two  feet  in  height  and  wide  enough  to 
wrap  twice  around  tree.  Peach  buds  seem 
to  be  all  dead,  at  least  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  live  one.  o.  m.  p. 

Shepardsville,  Mich. 

Walnuts  and  Fruit.— Having  noticed 
the  inquiry  of  J.  E.  K.,  Cliffwood,  N.  J.,  1 
give  my  experience.  About  15  or  16  years 
since  1  set  out  100  apple  trees  in  a  fiejd 
having  Black  walnut  trees  growing  along 
the  fences,  and  not  one  of  the  apple  trees 
amounted  to  anything  ihat  was  set  near 
the  walnut;  all  the  others  grew  and  were 
thrifty.  If  he  sets  his  walnut  trees  75 
feet  from  the  apple  trees  I  think  there  will 
Tie  no  trouble.  I  have  tried  to  grow  toma¬ 
toes  near  walnut  trees,  but  failed  in  every 
instance.  p.  s. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa 

Fruit  in  Hudson  Valley.— we  are  slowly 
thawing  out,  after  a  Winter  of  Arctic  se¬ 
verity.  It  is  a  little  early  as  yet  to  form 
a  definite  opinion  of  the  amount  of  damage 
we  have  sustained.  Except  on  the  very 
highest  grounds  and  on  the  hardiest  varie¬ 
ties,  the  fruit  buds  on  the  peach  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  killed;  very  favorable  locations 
show  a  small  percentage  of  live  buds  on 
the  white-fleshed  varieties.  There  is,  in 
my  judgment,  very  extensive  damage  to 
trees  in  the  lower-lying  orchards,  and  I 
look  for  many  dead  trees  in  this  section. 
There  has  been  considerable  damage  to 
pear  trees  also.  I  think  the  Bartlett  the 
principal  sufferer.  This  section  suffered 
severely  from  insects  and  fungous  -trou-. 


bles  the  past  season,  and  trees  went  into 
Winter  in  many  cases  in  an  enfeebled  con¬ 
dition,  and  naturally  suffered  from  the  ex¬ 
cessively  low  temperatures  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  to.  Some  trees  are  killed  outright, 
while  others  are  injured  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Temperatures  in  this  county 
ran  from  20  to  42  degrees  below  zero  on 
January  5.  j.  r.  c. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Palmer  Greening  Apple.— In  an  ama¬ 
teur  way  I  am  much  interested  in  the  Pal¬ 
mer  Greening  apple.  When  properly  grown 
we  consider  it  the  best  Winter  apple  that 
grows.  I  have  traced  it  through  Connec¬ 
ticut,  New  York,  Vermont  and  Massachu¬ 
setts.  I  wish  you  could  eat  one  as  grown 
by  M.  W.  Longley,  of  Massachusetts.  He 
top-works  them  on  the  Baldwin.  They 
have  a  rosy  blush  on  one  side  when  grown 
that  way.  There  are  a  lot  of  Rhode  Island 
Greening  trees  sold  for  Palmer.  While  not 
of  the  right  color  for  a  commercial  apple, 
for  home  use  they  cannot  be  beaten.  One 
year  they  sold  (in  the  Spring)  for  $8  per 
barrel  in  Boston.  f.  p.  b. 

Ayer,  Mass. 

Saving  Girdled  Trees. — A  press  bulletin 
from  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  con¬ 
tains  the  following  advice  regarding  trees 
girdled  by  mice:  “The  majority  of  them 
may  be  saved  by  covering  the  injured  por¬ 
tion  with  earth.  The  growing  layer  which 
lies  just  beneath  the  bark  will  form  a  new 
layer  of  bark  if  it  is  kept  moist  by  bank¬ 
ing  up  with  earth  for  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  girdled  portion.  The  earth 
should  be  firmly  tamped  about  the  stem 
and  pains  taken  to  see  that  it  is  not  sep¬ 
arated  by  the  tree  swaying  in  the  wind. 
Another  effective  method  of  treatment 
which  is  more  trouble,  but  surer,  perhaps, 
is  to  wrap  the  wound  with  broad  strips  of 
cloth  coated  with  grafting  wax.  The  wax 
is  made  by  boiling  together  four  parts 
resin,  two  parts  beeswax  and  one  part 
tallow.  To  make  this  work  effective,  the 
wound  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dried  out,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
covering  the  girdled  portion.  In  cases 
where  the  Injury  has  not  been  too  severe, 
this  treatment  may  also  prove  effective 
in  saving  trees  injured  by  rabbits.” 

Some  Bee  Suggestions.— If  you  have  any 
bees  that  have  died  this  Winter  don’t  make 
the  mistake  of  taking  out  the  comb  for 
two  or  three  pounds  of  honey,  but  put  on 
the  bottom  boards,  and  about  the  first  of 
May  wire  your  hives  to  the  large  trees. 
You  will  get  many  swarms  in  doing  this 
way  with  a  trifling  cost,  I  get  five  and  six 
swarms  this  way  every  year.  Always  kill 
the  swarms  that  come  to  you  by  Fall,  as 
these  bees  the  next  Spring  will  have  the 
same  instinct  to  leave  you.  Never  keep 
any  swarms  over  that  you  have  had  trou¬ 
ble  with,  and  in  a  few  years  you  will  have 
a.  fine  lot  of  bees.  v.  g.  b. 

Furnace  Coal.— L.,  Worcester,  Mass., 
page  153,  who  has  tried  all  sizes  of  coal  in 
his  furnace,  will  be  better  pleased  if  he 
uses  No..l  chestnut.  w.  c.  l.  h, 

Nantucket,  Mass. 


NEW  BREEDS  OF  CORN 

TwOTs.rtet.es:  * 

Hope  Farm  man  says:  “I  believe  you  have 
a  remarkable  variety  of  corn.” 

Prices  of  either:  Packet  postpaid,  15c;  two  packets 
one  of  each,  25c. ;  bushel,  by  freight  or  express,  $2.00, 

P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


SELECTED  SEED  STOCKS. 

For  the  Market  Gardener.  Quality  and  Purity 
Michigan,  and  Summer  Crookneck  Squashes.  Tur¬ 
nips,  Lettuce,  Cucumber,  Carrots,  Onions,  etc.  Send 
for  M.  G.  Catalogue. 

E  E.  BURWELL,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


LAGUME  SEEDS  I  BACTERIA 

NORTHERN  CROWN. 

Largest  and  choicest  assortment  of  Lagume  and 
Field  Seeds  in  America.  Soy  Beans,  Field  Peas, 
Beans,  Cow  Peas,  Clovers, Vetches,  Corn,  Oats,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Wheat,  Rye,  Buckwheat  Millet,  Potatoes,  etc. 
Send  for  price  list  No.  4. 

EVANS  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc., 

West  Branch.  Mich. 


\ftu|han’5lWenty&Ven1h 
Annual  Catalogue 

Covering  the  fourGreat  Departments  of  Gardening 
Mailed  FREE  to  all  buyers  of  Garden 
Seeds.  Flower  .Seeds,  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Shrubs  and  Hardy  Plants,  write  now, 

Vaughan’^  Seed  -Store 

64-86  Randolph  3t„  CHICAGO. 

•14-  Barclay  .St.^  NEW  YORK- 


FIELD’S 

WHITE  ELEPHANT 


The  biggest  white  corn  grown.  As  early  as  Silvermlne  and  a 
half  larger.  Will  average  over  a  foot  long  in  a  good  crop,  and 
ripen  anywhere  in  the  central  corn  belt.  A  pure  white  100  day  dent 
corn  that  made  over  13,000  bu.  ou  140  acres  of  Iowa  land  and  was  ripe  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  It  is  a  corn  with  a  peculiar  and  interesting  history,  and  is  entirely 
distinct  and  different  from  any  other  white  corn.  Sold  in  the 
ear  or  shelled  at  farmer’s  prices,  and  your  money  back  If 
not  as  represented.  Send  for  free  catalogue,  photographs 
and  samples  of  this  and  other  varieties  of  corn.  $5.00 
worth  of  seed  free  on  club  orders.  Ask  about  it. 


„...  1 

-SOLD 

l*M  FIELD 

;these£d§1 

THAT  S& 


HENRY  FIELD.  SEEDSMAN 
BOX  26,  SHENANDOAH,  IOWA 


The.  Ear  Seed 
Com  Man 


$■ 


SALZERS  SEED  NOVELTIES^ 


SALZER’S  NATIONAL  OATS. 

Yea,  farmers  of  America,  lend  me  your  ears,  while  I  chant  I 
the  merits  of  this  new  Oat  Novelty.  1 

Editors,  Agricultural  Writers,  Institute  Orators,  all  talk 
and  write  about  this  new  Oat.  Ityieldedin  Wis.  156  bu.,  in 
Ohio  187  bu.,  in  Mich.  231  bu.,  in  Mo.  255  bu.1  and  in  N.  D. 
310  bu.  per  acre,  during  1903,  and  in  1904  you  can  grow  Just 
as  easily  300  bu.  peracre  of  Snlzer’s  National  Oats,  us 
weean.  Your  land  is  just  as  good,  just  as  rich  and  you  are 
Just  as  good  a  farmer  as  we  are.  We  hope  you  will  try  this 
Oat  in  1904,  and  then  sell  same  for  seed  to  your  neighbors 
at  a  fancy  price,  next  fall. 

Macaroni  Wheat. 

It  does  well  on  arid,  dry  lands,  as  alsoon  rich  farm  lands, 
yielding  from  30  to  80  bu.  per  acre. 

Speltz  and  Hanna  Barley. 

Greatest  cereal  food  on  earth.  Yields  4  tonselegant  straw 
hay  and  80  bu.  of  grain,  as  rich  as  corn,  oats  and  wheat 
ground  together !  Does  well  everywhere.  Hanna  Barley 
grows  on  dry,  arid  lands,  yielding  60  bu.  per  acre. 

Salzer’s  Home  Builder  Corn. 

Positively  the  biggest  eared  early  com  on  earth,  yielding 
in  Ind.  157  bu  ,  Ohio  160  bu.,  Tenn.  198  bu.,  Mich.  220  bu. 
and 8.  D.  276  bu.  peracre.  It  is  really  a  marvelous  corn. 
Sinks  its  roots  deeply  after  moisture  and  nourishment  and 
grows  like  a  weed.  _ 

Bromus  Inermis  and  Alfalfa  Clover. 

Bromus  Inermis  is  the  most  prolific  grass  for  permanent 
pastures  on  earth.  Yields  7  tons  hay  per  acre.  Good  on 
sand,  lime,  clay,  gravel— yes,  on  all  kinds  of  soils ! 

Alfalfa  Clover  produces  more  hay  and  better  hay  than 
any  Clover  known.  It  is  good  for  7  tons  per  acre. 

Potatoes  736  bushels  per  Acre. 

The  Editor  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker  says.  “Salzer’s 
Earliest  Potato  is  the  earliest  out  of  68  early  sorts  tried,  and 
yields  464  bu.  per  acre,  while  Balzer’s  Early  Wisconsin 
yielded  for  them  736  bu.  per  acre.  Salzer’s  Potatoes  for 
yield  challenge  the  world  !” 

FOR  10c  IN  STAMPS 

and  the  name  of  this  paper,  we  will  send  you  a  lot  of  farm 
seed  samples,  including  some  of  above,  together  with  our 

mammoth  140  page  illustrated  catalog.  Send  to-day. 


*980 

JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO.UCrosse.Wis. 


BEET 


The  only  kind  worth  planting.  Buy  from  the  growers. 
In  Crosby  Improved  Egyptian  and  Edmund’s  we 
offer  two  thoroughly  tested  varieties,  noted  for  rich  color, 
perfect  shape  and  uniform  size.  Both  are  remarkably 
tender  and  succulent.  Our  1904  catalog  of  Arlington 
Tested  Seeds  now  ready.  It’s  Free.  Write  for  a  copy. 

W.  W.  RAWS0N  &  CO.,  Seedsmen  and  Market  Gardeners, 
12  and  13  Faneuil  Hall  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Warranted 

Seed 

Our  seed  is  Bold  under  three  war¬ 
rants— see  catalogue.  We  were  the 
first  firm  to  give  warrants.  Ifyour 
seedsman  sells  you  seed  whose  pur¬ 
ity  and  vitality  give  full  satisfac¬ 
tion,  stick  to  him.  If  not,  try  ours. 
Prices  reasonable.  Catalogue  fre«. 

J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  Sc  SON, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


0NI0H  SEED— Southport  Globe 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JELL1FF  MFG.  CO..  Southport,  Conn. 


Hammond’s  Sensation 
Potato 

Produced  $1000.00 peracre  last  year.  The  earliest 
potato  in  the  world.  Most  delicious  In  qual¬ 
ity,  heaviest  yielder  known.  Ready  for  market  In  six 
weeks.  Elegant  100-page  Bargain  Seed  Catalog  Free. 

HARRY  N.  HAMMOND  SEED  CO.,  Ltd., 
Box  42  Bay  City.  Mich. 


VA.  WHITE  ENSILAGE  SEED  CORN 

grows  largest  fodder  known.  Write  for  free  sample 
and  prices.  R.  A.  H.  FOSTER,  Batesville,  Albemur.o 
County,  Virginia. 


Up 

Brand  registered  J 
filEUS-ANDCAN- 
STANDARD 
°F 

excellence 
cleanliness 
Sj  purity 


Grass  Seed 

These  Brands  of 

Timothy  and  Glovers 

Sold  Only  in 

MachinejSewed  Bags 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Them 

Y”-ri~:r.L.  —  TT-"  _ 
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M\a\  AND  APRICOT  CROWING 
IN  TURKEY. 

These  two  stone  fruits  of  Persian  ori¬ 
gin  are  grown  a  good  deal  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  Minor,  but  I  cannot  name  any 
quarter  of  the  country  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  culture  of  peach  or  apricot 
or  both  together.  As  in  any  branch  or 
industry  of  agriculture  there  is  no  ef¬ 
fort  on  the  part  of  native  fruit  growers 
to  develop  the  desirable  qualities  of 
s£>me  varieties  of  these  fruits.  Careless¬ 
ness  is  the  general  rule  in  fruit  culture 
as  well  as  in  any  other  work.  There  are 
a  few  places,  however,  to  form  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule.  Peaches  of  Broussa 
and  Tokat  are  of  noted  quality,  especial¬ 
ly  the  former,  which  has  a  highly  devel¬ 
oped  color  and  delicious  flavor.  But  it 
is  not  cultivated  extensively,  and  the 
largest  part  of  the  crop  is  sent  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  consumed  there.  Tokat 
also — the  ancient  Darimon — has  a  few 
varieties  of  peach  renowned  for  their 
pretty  appearance  and  sweet  taste.  In 
my  opinion  there  are  better  apricots  in 
this  country  than  peaches;  some  places 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
near  the  boundary  of  Persia,  are  famous 
for  their  apricots.  Particularly  I  could 
mention  Malatea,  a  city  in  the  Province 
of  Aleppo,  which  is  celebrated  for  its 
apricot  and  gives  its  name  to  a  variety 
of  it.  The  Malatea  apricot  has  a  very 
fine  texture  and  an  exceedingly  sweet 
and  agreeable  flavor. 

Kaplan,  the  Tiger,  is  the  largest  va¬ 
riety  of  apricot  grown  in  this  country. 
Its  color  is  better  than  its  flavor,  but 
both  are  inferior  to  the  Malatea  variety 
named  above.  Its  texture  is  a  little 
tough  and  color  is  a  pale  yellow,  partly 
crimson  red.  I  suppose  that  if  a  cross 
should  be  made  between  this  and  the 
Malatea,  there  should  be  a  new  variety 
with  the  desirable  qualities  of  both,  but 
(he  fruit  growers  in  this  country  have  no 
idea  about  crossing  plants.  They  are 
not  eager  to  improve  them,  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  are  ignorant,  but  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  profitable  to  grow  them. 
In  the  city  where  I  live  (Amassia) 
peaches  and  apricots  cost  only  30  paras 
(about  three  cents)  per  batman  (16-18 
pounds),  when  they  are  the  cheapest, 
and  are  not  worth  more  than  two  cents 
a  pound  when  they  are  dearest.  They 
are  not  exportable  either,  from  the  lack 
of  good  and  easy  means  of  transport. 
Canning  and  preserving  fruits  is  never 
practiced  in  this  country. 

Amassia,  Turkey.  ii.  caramajnian. 


Control  of  a  New  Variety. 

TV.  F.  C.,  Turner  Center,  Me. — Can  a  person 
discovering  and  introducing  a  new  fruit 
copyright  the  name  or  in  any  way  so  pro¬ 
tect  it  that  he  can,  for  a  time  at  least, 
control  the  sale  of  it? 

A  ns. — No.  This  question  seems  to 
have  been  decided  by  the  courts.  A 
patent  may  be  granted  on  a  machine, 
device  or  process  which  is  entirely  un¬ 
der  man’s  control.  A  living  plant  will 
propagate  itself,  and  the  law  is  that  a 
man  may  buy  a  tree  or  plant,  use  it  for 
propagating  others,  and  then  sell  these 
new  plants  under  the  name  selected  by 
the  originator.  He  can  do  this  unless 
he  signs  an  agreement  not  to  do  so.  If 
you  have  a  new  and  desirable  fruit  you 
cannot  secure  a  monopoly  on  its  sale  ex¬ 
cept  in  so  far  as  you  can  control  all  the 
stock. 

Alfalfa  ana  Fruit  on  Sandy  Soil. 

C.  TV.  F.,  Schuyler,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  have  a  farm 
in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  upon  which  I 
should  like  to  try  Alfalfa.  Soil  is  sandy 
hut  in  good  condition,  raised  30  bushels  of 
oats  per  acre,  also  good  corn  and  potatoes 
last  season.  Molding  sand  is  found  under 
the  soil.  Will  Alfalfa  succeed  on  this  soil? 
If  so,  when  should  it  be  sown,  in  drills  or 
broadcast,  and  what  quantity  per  acre?  2. 
Will  apples,  also  Keiffer  pear,  succeed 
here?  Stone  fruits  are  not  a  success.  3. 
I  have  500  pear  trees  three  years  set  on 
another  farm,  gravel  loam  with  clay  sub¬ 
soil.  What  fertilizer  would  you  recom¬ 
mend,  as  I  am  told  barnyard  manure 
causes  fire  blight? 

Ans. — 1.  I  should  not  expect  Alfalfa 
to  be  at  its  best  on  soil  underlaid  with 
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this  type  of  sand,  but  the  Alfalfa  plant 
is  peculiar  in  its  adaptations,  and  it  is 
much  better  to  try  it  than  to  condemn 
it  without  trial.  It  is  just  possible  that 
it  would  succeed  for  three  or  four  years, 
at  any  rate.  I  would  sow  it  broadcast 
with  a  thin  seeding  of  oats,  using  15  or 
16  pounds  to  the  acre.  2.  The  Kieffer 
pear  is  likely  to  do  better  than  apples 
on  this  soil.  I  should  not  expect  any 
class  of  fruit  to  be  long-lived  and  pro¬ 
ductive.  On  these  porous,  filtering  soils 
fruits  are  apt  to  run  out  early.  3. 
Watch  the  growth  of  these  trees,  and  in 
fertilizing  them  be  guided  by  their  con¬ 
ditions.  If  they  are  making  plenty  of 
wood,  give  them  a  complete  fertilizer; 
if  too  much  wood,  withhold  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  giving  only  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  Heavy  applications  of  barnyard 
manure  cause  sappy  growth  of  immature 
wood,  and  this  condition  is  favorable 
for  the  development  of  the  blight.  A 
stocky,  conservative  growth  is  much 
better  than  a  luxuriant  one. 

JOHN  CRAIG. 


Southern  Orchard  Notes.— I  am  trying 
to  make  an  orchard  on  a  steep  mountain 
“cove.”  Trees  do  well,  but  so  also  the 
rabbits.  I  have  tried  nearly  everything. 
I  have  ever  heard  of  to  stop  them,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following,  and  in  the  order 
given  him:  Sulphur,  flour  and  assafoetida, 
and  flour  and  strychnine.  Of  the  above 
the  second  is  most  effectual,  although 
some  trees  are  still  eaten.  Now  I  am 
going  to  paint  them  in  accordance  with 
Prof.  Alwood’s  method.  Northern-grown 
Baldwins  are  selling  at  35  cents  per  dozen; 
no  others  in  the  market.  The  latest  native 
apple  to  come  into  market  here  is  the 
Camack;  very  popular  but  tree  a  poor 
grower.  c.  H.  t.  b. 

Hendersonville,  N.  C. 


Pat;  “Did  ye  hear  that  old  Hogan 
was  dead,  Mrs.  Ryan?”  Mrs.  R:  “Is  he 
thin,  poor  man?  Sure,  I  always  knew 
that  would  be  the  end  of  him.” — Illus¬ 
trated  Bits. 

Mil  Hopeful:  “I’m  quite  a  near 
neighbor  of  yours  now.  I’ve  taken  a 
house  by  the  river.”  Miss  Golightly: 
“Oh,  I  hope  you’ll  drop  in  some  day.” — 
Credit  Lest. 


t  t 


GREAT  CROPS  OF 


STRAWBERRIES 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 


POTATOES  AFTER  POTATOES. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Bayard,  Orrington,  Me.,  writes: 
"In  the  Fall  of  1894  I  broke  a  field  of  sod 
land  near  my  buildings.  The  field  had  not 
been  plowed  or  manured  in  any  way  for 
32  years.  The  soil  is  a  light  loam.  In  the 
Spring  of  1S95  I  planted  the  field  to  pota¬ 
toes,  using  900  pounds  to  the  acre  of  Bow¬ 
ker’s  Fertilizers  in  the  drill.  The  yield 
was  over  200  bushels  of  salable  potatoes 
per  acre.  No  manure  was  used  except  the 
Bowker  Fertilizer.  Each  year  since  that  I 
have  planted  an  acre  of  the  same  field, 
using  no  other  manure  than  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  for  seven  years  have  used  the 
Stockbridge  Potato  Manure  exclusively. 
My  crop  this  year  was  over  300  bushels  to 
the  acre  and  the  average  for  the  nine 
years  has  been  rising  250  bushels  per  acre. 
I  generally  plow  the  land  in  September 
and  harrow  well  once  or  twice  before  Win¬ 
ter.  In  the  Spring  I  harrow  well  with  a 
spring-tooth  harrow  to  a  depth  of  six 
inches.  I  now  apply  half  the  fertilizer 
broadcast  and  harrow  well.  I  try  to  do 
this  a  week  or  more  before  planting.  The 
rest  of  the  fertilizer  is  strewn  as  evenly  as 
possible  in  a  very  wide  drill  or  furrow.  The 
seed  is  dropped  and  covered  by  hand. 
About  the  time  some  of  the  plants  begin 
to  show  above  the  ground  I  go  over  the 
piece  with  a,  pronged  hoe,  loosening  the 
soil  and  killing  the  weeds.  When  the 
plants  are  up  so  as  to  show  the  rows  well, 
I  cultivate  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches 
and  do  not  cultivate  or  hoe  deeply  after 
that.  When  the  plants  are  about  six  inches 
high  I  use  flanges  on  the  cultivator  similar 
to  a  celery  trencher  and  crowd  the  dirt  to¬ 
ward  the  plants  from  between  the  rows  so 
as  to  make  a  low  and  wide  hill,  but  I  do 
not  throw  any  dirt  directly  around  the 
stalk.  I  go  over  the  piece  once  more  after 
this  with  a  pronged  hoe  to  loosen  the  soil 
and  let  the  air  and  warmth  in  freely,  and 
then  simply  cut  or  pull  up  any  weeds  that 
start  afterward.  I  dig  my  potatoes  for  the 
early  market  between  July  12  and  20.  By 
experimenting  I  have  found  that  it  pays 
to  fertilize  well  and  now  use  about  one 
ton  of  Bowker’s  Fertilizer  per  acre.”— Ado. 


D  REEK'S 

Reliable  Seeds,  Plants 
and  Bulbs 

Supplied  65  years  to  the  most  critical  hor¬ 
ticulturists  of  the  country.  Our  stock  is  not 
“on  paper”  but  actually  in  hand  growing  in  our 
own  (.Jroeuhou8es  aud  Nurseries — the  largest  in 
the  world. 

Our  Garden  Hook  lor  1 904  with  illus¬ 
trations,  colored  plates,  directions 
and  reference  tables  mailed  for 
10c (postage)  and  Free  three 
packages  select  Asters, 
Pinks  and  Poppies. 

HENRY  A. 

DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street, 

Philadelphia. 


JL  -p  White  Star;  record  100  bu.  at  Lock- 
■  ^9  poit,  N.Y.,  outyielding  10  varie¬ 
ties;  perfectly  clean  from  mustard  and  other  seeds 
Western  oats  are  light  weight.  Are  you  ordering  that 
kind  without  seeing  their  samples?  Ours  are  free 
(except  postage).  First  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Early 
8-rowed  yellow,  first  corn.  Can  save  $2  bbl.  on  Gold 
Coin  and  Cobbler  Potatoes.  Description;  write  to-day. 

SMITH'S  POTATO  FARM,Shortsvllle,N.  Y. 


OATS 


SENSATION.  123  bu.  per  acre,  re¬ 
cleaned  seed,  75c.  per  bu.  Circular 
free.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons.  Melrose,  O 


Dnloinoo  Rival,  Carman,  Hustler, Hopewell, Ohio, Rone,  Long 
rOuUOcS  felloe,  Cobbler,  85  kiuds.  C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers, N.Y 


FOR  SALE— Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Asparagus  Roots 
Catalog  free.  C  M  HARRISON,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


MAINE  SEED  POTATOES. 


Prices  Riven  on  any  quantity  delivered  In  Hew 
York  Catalogue  CARTER  &  CORF.Y  Preaque 
IflO,  Arooitook  Co,  Maine.  Over  fifty  varieties. 


IRISH  GOBBLER  POTATOES. 

The  earliest  potato  grown.  Wehave  aliinited  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  above.  Choice  stock.  Every  bbl.  guar¬ 
anteed  strictly  pure  and  true  to  name. 

EDWARD  RIGG,  JR.,  Seedsman,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


rnn  Oil  P — Second  Growth  Seed  Potatoes  Early 
run  oALl  Rose,  $3.75  per  bag:  crown  Jewel,  $3.75 
per  bag;  Polaris, $3.75  per  hag.  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover.  $3.50  per  bu.  Cow  Peas,  $LW  per  bu.  Onion  Sets, 
$2.50  per  bu.  J-  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


c  A  Leading  varieties;  Early  and 

^eea  roiaioes  late;  pure  and  true  to  name. 

Prices  reasonable.  Bond  for  price  list.  .  K  v 

F.  H.  Thompson, Falrview  Farm,  Holland  PatenLN-Y 


RAf  ITAEC  grown  especially  for  SEED, 

POT  A  I  UtO  17  varieties  SEED  OATS,  15  of 

price  right,  list  free  Strawberry  Planis 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN.  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa 


CHOICE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

500  000  Climax,  $2  per  M;  all  other  leading  varieties 
Write  for  prices  JOHN  W.  GREEN,  Bridgevllle,  Del 


(ESSIE  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  for  sale. 
True  to  name.  J.  K.  LOSEE,  Elnora,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

UNCLE  JIM,  Auto,  Climax,  Bubach,  Success,  Sam¬ 
ple.  Moneymakers.  Clean  stock.  No  disease,  rust 
or  blight.  Our  24th  annual  catalogue  free  to  all.  It 
tells  how  to  grow  Cantaloupes.  CALEB  BOGGS  & 
BON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


100  Choice  Strawberry  Plants  Send  for 

catalogue.  KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM, Athenla,  N . J. 


STRAWBERRIES  TO  PLANT  IT- 

rietles.as  good  as  can  be  bought,  at  the  RIGHT  price. 
This  is  the  RIGHT  place  and  tnis  the  RIGHT  season 
to  order.  Will  serve  you  RIGHT.  Sample:  301)  of 
aood  varieties,  prepaid,  $1.  Now  be  sure  you  are 
RIGHT,  etc.  Address  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Bpring,  Del. 


1 0,000  YORK  IMPERIAL 

6  to  8  Feet,  3  Year. 

THE  PATTERSON  NURSERY  Co.,Stewartstown.P:i 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  &  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  best  northern  grown  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Asparagus  Roots,  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
and  Nursery  Stock.  Send  for  price  list. 

Box  670  WILFRID  WHEELER,  Concord,  Mass. 


Iirnn  nnn  asparagus  roots -The 
■  UUUaUUU  Most  Profitable  Crop  grown. 

Seven  of  the  best  varieties  described  in  our9Apage 
Catalogue.  It  Is  free  to  those  who  mention  Rural 
New-Yorker.  MOORE  &  SIMON, 

Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Write 
for  Price  List. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON.  Conyngham,  Pa. 

and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nursery.  Geneva,  N.Y 


TREES 


millT  TDEEC  Strawberry  Plants, Asparagus 
rnUI  I  I  nLLd  Roots.  All  leading  varieties: 

These  Small  Fruits  OCc 

I  Model  small  garden  collection  of 
Strong,  well  rooted  plants,  prepaid. 

6  Echo  Str.whorrr ,  2  Erlo  Blackberry,  2  Wood’s  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  1 
Fay’s  Currant,  1  Concord  Orapo.  Ask  for  general  email  fruit  catalogue,  also 
special  olroular  of  12  Bargain  Fruit  Collections.  Sent  free  on  application. 
ALLEN  L.  WOOD,  Wholesale  Grower,  Rochester,  N.  V. 

nri  All  TDCCC  One  year  from  bud  2c  to  4c  each, 
r  11  Aim  I  UllO  Also  Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  etc. 

R.  s.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stoekley,  Del. 

TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
^-'LsiSuSery.  OTHERS  FAILv 

mr  Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 

qSTARK  BROS,.  Loulslm.  Me.;  Dansvlllc,  N.Y.;  Etc 

TREES  OF  LIFE 

and  Fruits  of  Perfection  are  obtained  by  planting 
our  Pedigree  Grown  Nursery  Stock,  Apple,  Peach, 
Pear  and  Plum  Trees,  and  all  other  leading  fruits. 
Prices  and  terms  unequalled.  Write  to-day  for  cata- 
and  read  our  special  offers. 

Riverside  Nursery  Co.,  Confluence,  Penna. 


n  A  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  iuwui  Chautauqua 

6  w  1-^  r*  r“*  Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  m  the  U.  8*  ^  , 

tVi  V  A  an  immense  stock  otall  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  ol 

M  _  _  _  _  __  __  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  X  com- 
I  |\J  Cw  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  CT  A  D  DDA’C  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

y  M  A  v  wO  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free,  o  1  /VlY  IV  DtvU  O  Louisiana.  Mo. 


A  strawberry  book  written  by  „  the  “  STRAW- 
JBfcRRY  KING”  so  called  because  he  discovered 
the  way  to  develop  the  fruit  organs  of  a  plant  and 
make  it  grow  two  big  berries  where  one  little  one 
grew  before.  He  grows  the  biggest  crops  of  the 
biggest  berries  ever  produced,  and  the  book  tells  all 
about  how  he  does  it.  It  is  a  treatise  on  PLANT 
PHYSIOLOGY  and  explains  correct  principles  in 
fruit  growing.  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any 
fruit  grower.  Will  be  sent  free  to  all  readers  of 
RurAl  New  -  Yorker.  Send  your  address  now. 
The  finest  THOROUGHBRED  PEDIGREE 
PLANTS  In  the  world. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG.  THREE'RIVERS,  MICH. 


TREES 


APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 

and  fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  lovr  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  o' 
wants  for  special  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


$8  Per  100 


FRUIT  TREES 

Commercial  Orchardists  buy  Trees  from  Wiley. 

XX.  S.  WILEY,  box 


FREE  with  catalog,  I  send  a  12-page 
pamphlet  giving  different  formulas  and 
remedies  for  the  destruction  cf  insect 
pests;  also  issued  separately  from  catalog, 
careful  transplanting  directions  toge¬ 
ther  with  proof  showing  why  so  many 
Write  to-day  for  it;  all  for  the  asking. 

03,  Cayuga,  3XT-  Y. 


AND  PUNTS 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 


Blackberries"  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  BridgevlUe,  Del. 


mm 


The  Leading  Fruits . 

Peach  Apple,  Strawberry,  basis  of  all  fruit  growing.  Always  marketable,  best  for 
profit.  Look  to  the  stock  and  variety  you  plant. 


Choice  Peach  Stock 

is  the  result  of  favored  climate.  We  urge  the 
delicious  Hlbertaasbestincolor.size.  quali¬ 
ty,  prolific  bearing  anil  for  market  profit.  All 
the  choice  varieties,  all  bred  for  bearing. 


All  Season’s  Apples 

Over  100  varieties,  for  Summer,  Fall  and 
Winder.  Vigorous,  well  rooted,  shapely  trees. 
Strong  fruiters.  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin, 
Wine  Sop,  Greening,  etc. 

No  better  plants  crown,  Early  Hathaway  and  Louis 


is 


Strawberries  liubock,  the  peerless  new  varieties.  Excelsior,  llu- 
baeh,  Gandy.  Sharpless.  Sample,  Kansas,  etc.  All  the  worthy  varieties.  Place  or- 
dersearly.  Write  at  once  for  1904  fruit  catalog.  Sentfree.  It  will  start  you  right. 

HARRISON’S  NURSERIES,  BOX  29,  BERLIN,  MO. 
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Proper  Treatment  for  Flowers. 

»ST.  8.  G.,  Hardwick,  Tt.—l  wish  to  purchase 
a  few  roses,  carnations,  etc.,  this  Spring 
(mail-size  plants),  pot  them,  and  handle 
them  so  as  to  have  them  blooming  nicely 
about  the  last  week  in  September.  How 
shall  I  manage  them?  I  have  a  small 
greenhouse,  built  last  Fall,  but  have  had 
no  experience  in  running  it  yet.  Will  that 
be  a  suitable  place  to  carry  these  plants 
through  the  Summer?  If  so,  will  it  be 
necessary  to  provide  screens  to  protect  the 
plants  from  the  sun  during  the  hot  weath¬ 
er?  What  annuals  could  I  plant  in  the 
house,  and  when  sow  the  seed,  so  as  to 
have  them  blooming  the  last  of  Septem¬ 
ber?  We  often  have  hard  frosts  here 
early  in  September. 

Ans. — You  may  carry  your  roses 
through  the  Summer  in  pots  in  the  new 
greenhouse  if  carefully  watered  and 
given  very  thorough  ventilation.  There 
will  be  no  need  of  screening  or  shading 
if  carefully  syringed  once  or  twice  on 
bright  days.  The  ventilators  should  be 
left  partly  open  on  warm  nights,  but 
closed  when  damp  and  chilly.  The  roses 
will  probably  need  shifting  to  larger 
pots  two  or  three  times  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  advancing  one  or  two  sizes  at  a 
shift.  It  will  much  simplify  matters  if 
the  roses  are  planted  out  14  inches  apart 
in  a  bench  or  border  in  the  house,  filled 
with  six  inches  of  a  good  compost  made 
up  of  one  part  of  well-rotted  manure  to 
two  parts  rotted  sods  or  good  earth  from 
a  fence  corner.  They  will  require  less 
water  in  the  bench  but  need  the  same 
attention  as  to  ventilation  and  syring¬ 
ing.  Carnations  seldom  succeed  well  in 
pots  but  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  Sep¬ 
tember  through  the  Winter  if  planted 
one  foot  apart  in  a  bench  or  border  pre¬ 
pared  as  above  for  roses.  The  best  an¬ 
nuals  to  grow  for  Fall  bloom  under  glass 
are  probably  Asters,  Ageratum,  Gom- 
phrena,  Dianthus  Chinensis,  mignonette, 
dwarf  nasturtiums,  Petunias,  ten-weeks’ 
stocks,  Salvia  splendens  and  Verbena. 
The  seeds  could  be  planted  in  May  or 
early  June  and  the  plants  transplanted 
later  to  pots  or  benches.  Sweet  peas 
sometimes  succeed  well  in  the  green¬ 
house  when  sown  in  August.  Un¬ 
less  these  plants  can  be  ventilated,  wa¬ 
tered  and  syringed  with  perfect  regular¬ 
ity  it  is  well  to  use  a  muslin  screen  or 
a  coat  of  whitewash  on  the  glass  during 
the  hottest  weeks  of  the  year.  The  best 
plants  are  likely  to  be  grown  in  full  sun, 
but  much  attention  is  needed  to  keep 
them  from  drying  out. 


First  Rose  Report.— I  received  the  rose 
this  morning  in  fine  condition;  had  not 
wilted.  It  is  a  little  beauty  and  I  am 
proud  of  it.  I  had  it  set  out  where  it  is 
to  remain  by  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
I  dug  a  hole  four  feet  across  each  way 
and  2*4  feet  deep;  then  I  dug  the  bottom 
of  the  hole  up  loose,  two  or  three  inches 
deeper;  put  in  a  wheelbarrowful  of  bones, 
then  a  wheelbarrowful  of  gravel,  a  bushel 
each  of  fresh  hen  manure  and  chips  from 
wood  yard  mixed;  then  two  inches  of  dirt 
that  came  out  of  the  hole.  The  soil  was 
put  in  three  piles;  first,  five  or  six  Inches 
was  rich  earth,  next  was  common  soil, 
last  clay.  Then  the  hole  was  filled  two- 
thirds  full  with  common  soil  and  fresh 
cow  manure  (cows  fed  on  cotton-seed 
meal,  hulls  and  wheat  bran),  mixed;  from 
there  up  was  filled  with  top  dirt  and  fine 
pulverized  manure  mixed.  The  rose  was 
set  in  the  top  dirt,  with  cow  manure  pud¬ 
dled  around  it  and  little  on  the  roots 
after  I  had  straightened  them  out,  then 
dirt.  The  clay  I  sprayed  around  for  four 
or  five  feet  to  keep  down  weeds.  I  will 
water  every  day  until  rains;  will  have  to 
put  something  around  every  night  to  keep 
rabbits  from  cutting  it  off.  w.  o.  p. 

Columbus,  Miss. 


Virginia  Notes.— We  have  had  a  very 
severe  Winter  here,  the  greatest  amount 
of  cold  weather 'in  30  years..  We  have  not 
had  more  than  four  or  five  fine  days  since 
first  of  last  November  to  the  first  of 
March.  Wheat  looks  bad;  cannot  possibly 
make  more  than  one-half  a  crop.  It  was 
too  dry  in  the  Fall,  and  got  no  start  before 
the  cold  weather  set  in.  j.  r. 

Speedwell,  Va. 


Mr.  Atjtobalm:  “Can’t  you  stop  the 
thing?”  Chauffeur:  “No;  impossible.” 
Mr.  Autobalm:  “Then,  for  Heaven’s 
sake,  hit  something  cheap.” — Judge. 


COLT  WITH  BLEMISHED  KNEE. 

I  have  a  colt  coming  four  this  Spring. 
He  always  ran  loose  in  a  box  stall,  and 
last  Fall  I  put  him  in  a  narrow  stall  and 
he  pawed  most  of  the  time.  After  about 
a  month  I  noticed  that  the  left  front  knee 
began  to  swell.  I  put  him  back  in  the 
box  stall  and  used  salt  and  hot  water. 
The  swelling  went  down,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  thickness  either  of  the  skin  or  the 
ligament  about  the  size  of  a  five-cent  piece 
He  Is  not  lame,  but  I  would  like  to  re¬ 
move  this  blemish  if  possible.  I  think  that 
when  pawing  he  struck  his  knee  against 
the  manger.  What  can  I  do  for  it? 

Union,  N.  Y.  R.  a.  g. 

My  friend  Nature  will  do  a  great  deal 
for  that  knee.  Your  application  of  salt 


and  hot  water,  especially  the  hot  water, 
was  what  aided  it,  and  had  I  been  called 
to  see  this  case  I  should  probably  have 
prescribed  hot  water  and  a  mild  lini¬ 
ment  of  a  stimulating  nature,  but  per¬ 
haps  we  would  better  have  a  blister  to 
absorb  what  little  effusion  may  be  lurk¬ 
ing  in  the  joint.  I  do  not  think  you  will 
have  any  trouble  with  it  if  it  is  left  en¬ 
tirely  alone.  Have  your  druggist  put  up 
the  following:  Tincture  of  iodine,  one- 
half  ounce;  turpentine,  one  ounce;  tinc¬ 
ture  of  cantharides,  one  ounce;  linseed 
oil,  two  ounces.  Apply  thoroughly  once 
a  day  to  parts  until  a  good  blister  is 
formed;  then  stop  and  after  a  week 


grease  with  fresh  lard  and  after  scab  is 
off  if  enlargement  is  not  removed  blister 
again.  c.  e.  hatch,  v.  s. 

“I  now  realize,”  said  the  pig,  as  they 
loaded  him  in  the  wagon  bound  for  the 
butcher’s,  “I  now  realize  that  overeat¬ 
ing  tends  to  shorten  life.” — Indianap¬ 
olis  Press. 

“Here,  young  man,”  said  the  old  wo¬ 
man  with  fire  in  her  eyes,  “I’ve  brung 
back  this  thermometer  you  sold  me.” 
“What’s  the  matter  with  it?”  asked  the 
clerk.  “It  ain’t  reliable.  One  time  ye 
look  at  it  it  says  one  thing,  and  the 
next  time  it  says  another.” — Credit 
Lost. 


The  Stockbridge  Manures 
Are  the  Cheapest  to  Buy 


T^ARMERS  who  use  the  Stock- 
bridge  write  us  after  harvest 
time  that  while  in  the  spring  they 
thought  the  Stockbridge  were  high 
in  price,  yet  they  had  proven  the 
cheapest  to  buy — for  two  reasons: 

First . —  Because,  being  very  much  richer  than  other 
fertilizers,  they  “go  further”  in  the  field,  thus  costing 
less  per  acre ;  and 

Second, —  Because,  as  the 
increased  yield  more  than 
and  the  increased  yield  was  more  in  proportion  to 
cost  than  that  received  from  other  fertilizers  that  cost 
less  per  ton.  This  is 


pMnt\N^ 


crops  turned  out,  the 
paid  for  the  fertilizer; 


The  Difference  That  Pays 


“  I  used  Stockbridge  on  one  acre  of  corn  and  twice  as 
much  of  another  brand  on  another  acre,  and  the 
Stockbridge  gave  me  the  best  results.” — C.  Billings, 
Orange  County,  Vermont. 

“  The  Stockbridge  goes  much  farther  than  any  other 
brand  I  ever  used.”  —  Eli  Holden,  Washington 
County,  Vermont. 

“The  difference  in  yield  in  favor  of  the  Stockbridge 
more  than  paid  for  the  fertilizer  used.” — John  E. 
Francis,  Newport  County,  Rhode  Island. 

“  Although  the  Stockbridge  costs  more  per  ton  than 
some  others,  it  is  much  the  cheapest  to  buy.”  — 

A.  L.  Aseltine,  Franklin  County,  Vermont. 

will  pay  you  to  see  our  local  agent s,  or  address 


BOWKER 


Fertilizer  Company 

No.  43  CHATHAM  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Japan  Plums  in  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

C.  B.  E.,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.— Will  you  tell 
me  the  best  three  varieties  of  Japan  plums 
for  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  market  pur¬ 
poses? 

Axs. — My  experience  with  Japan 
plums  for  commercial  purposes  has  been 
on  the  whole  unfavorable;  in  fact,  I  have 
never  had  faith  enough  in  them  to  plant 
largely.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  the  growers 
of  them  in  this  section  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  disappointed  in  them  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  fruit.  Were  I  to  extend  my 
plantings  it.  would  be  confined  to  one 
variety,  Red  .Tune.  J.  R.  cornel!.. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Painting  Fruit  Trees. 

A.  V.  It-,  Yew  Paris,  Pa,— Will  Prof.  Al- 
tvood  tell  us  Whether  it  is  profitable  to 
paint  other  frtiit  trees  than  apple,  and  give 
his  experience?  Will  a  good  white  paint 
that  requires  two  to  three  quarts  of  lin- 
feeed  oii  added  to  the  gallon  of  paste  to  pre¬ 
pare  he  as  suitable  as  white  lead  and  oil? 

A  ns. — I  have  used  white  lead  paint  up- 
bn  pear  trees  very  successfully;  in  fact, 
have  painted  them  as  high  as  three  feet 
up  so  as  to  avoid  trouble  from  rabbits 
when  the  snow  drifts,  and  my  results 
have  been  good  in  every  way,  without 
the  slightest  injury  to  the  trees.  I  am 
not  willing  to  say  that  A.  C.  R.  can  se¬ 
lect  a  good  white  paint  and  then  add  oil 
to  it,  because  I  do  not  know  what  might 
be  contained  in  this  ready-mixed  paint. 
I  have  always  thought  that  painting 
trees  is  an  operation  that  must  be  done 
with  caution,  because  if  material  is  used 
which  will  penetrate  the  bark,  the  trees 
will  be  killed  almost  certainly.  I  think 
it  wise  to  stick  to  white  lead  and  linseed 
oil  and  do  your  own  mixing. 

To  Obtain  Silkworm  Eggs. 

T.  C.,  Ridgefield,  Conn.— Can  some  one 
who  has  had  experience  in  silkworm  cul¬ 
ture  tell  me  something  in  regard  to  price 
of  eggs,  expenses  of  starting  and  general 
profit? 

Axs. — The  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Agriculture  imports  annually  a  small 
supply  of  silkworm  eggs  for  use  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  State.  When  applications 
from  non-citizens  are  received  before 
February  1  we  always  increase  our  im¬ 
portation  sufficiently  to  supply  such  de¬ 
mands.  But  we  cannot  furnish  eggs  to 
applicants  except  as  above.  No  reliable 
strain  of  eggs  is  at  present  produced  in 
this  country,  though  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  when  the  de¬ 
mand  is  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  for 
a  competent  person  to  give  his  time  to 
breeding  for  eggs.  At  present  we  al¬ 
ways  advise  persons  taking  up  silk  cul¬ 
ture  to  purchase  and  use  only  imported 
eggs,  which  have  been  produced  by  the 
Pasteur  or  “cellular”  method,  which  en¬ 
sures  freedom  from  germs  of  pebrine.  Tt 
was  the  use  of  diseased  eggs  more  than 
any  pther  single  factor  which  discour¬ 
aged  silk  growers  who  began  silk  culture 
between  1880  and  1885.  At  present  date 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  a  small  supply  of  silkworm 
eggs  and  mulberry  trees  for  free  distri¬ 
bution  to  those  interested  in  the  new  in¬ 
dustry.  Your  correspondent  can  prob¬ 
ably  secure  both  eggs  and  trees  free  of 
cost  by  making  prompt  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  GERALD  M’CARTHY. 

How  to  Spray  Wild  Mustard . 

E.  P.,  Deansboro,  N.  Y.— I  wish  to  inquire 
how  some  people  apply  sulphate  of  copper 
to  kill  charlock  on  extensive  scale.  I  have 
tried  it  with  my  spray  pump,  but  it  is  a 
discouraging  job  when  one  has  much  of  a 
piece  to  go  over.  I  find  that  a  three-per¬ 
cent  solution  wall  kill  it  applied  when  very 
small.  I  have  never  seen  a  statement  how 
these  experimenters  apply  it  on  a  large 
field.  I  have  wondered  if  a  four  or  six-foot 
potato  sprayer  could  be  fixed  so  it  would 
cover  the  ground. 

Axs. — In  the  experiments  conducted  by 
the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture  wild 
mustard  was  very  generally  destroyed 
by  spraying  with  a  three-per-cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  copper  sulphate  at  the  rate  of 
about  45  gallons  per  acre.  A  three-per¬ 
cent  solution  is  secured  by  dissolving  10 
pounds  of  the  chemical  in  about  40  to  45 
gallons  of  water.  The  application  is 


best  made  by  a  four  or  six-rowed  potato 
sprayer,  elevating  the  spray  nozzles  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  cause  the  spray  to  cover  the 
entire  area.  The  sprayer  used  for  this 
work  should  have,  brass  fittings  wher¬ 
ever  the  solution  comes  in  contact,  as 
copper  sulphate  attacks  iron  very  vig¬ 
orously,  and  will  soon  destroy  iron  fit¬ 
tings.  The  work  is  much  more  easily 
and  effectively  done  when  the  plants  are 
only  four  to  six  inches  high.  Later  the 
mustard  becomes  more  resistant,  and  the 
crop  in  which  it  is  growing  protects  it 
more  from  the  spray.  Mustard  is  most 
successfully  destroyed  when  growing  in 
oats,  barley  or  peas,  as  these  crops  are 
not  injured  by  the  spray.  Corn  is  also 
little  affected,  sugar  beets  somewhat 
more  so,  though  they  recover  quickiy. 
Beans,  potatoes  and  rape  are  destroyed 
almost  as  effectually  as  the  mustard. 

j.  l.  s. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  must  understand  that 
the  spraying  is  done  by  driving  through 
the  field  and  throwing  out  a  broadcast 
spray.  It  is  necessary  to  cover  as  wide 
a  track  as  possible  at  each  round.  Among 
other  sprayers,  the  Aroostook,  made  by 
the  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
the  Peppier,  by  Thomas  Peppier,  Hights- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  the  Shangle,  by  John  R. 
Sh angle  of  the  same  place,  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  throw  the  spray  so  as  to  cover  a 
strip  24  to  30  feet  wide. 


Fireproof  Roofs.— A  form  of  silicate  of 
soda  is  successfully  used  to  make  wood 
non-inflammable.  One  coating  on  the  shin¬ 
gles  would  be  sufficient  to  give  protection 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned.  The 
local  druggists  could  probably  find  out 
from  a  wholesale  chemical  house  the  price 
of  this  material.  It  is  a  liquid  glass,  and 
is  the  basis  of  the  fireproof  paints,  which 
latter  would,  no  doubt,  be  efficacious.  Com¬ 
mon  whitewash  will  prevent  the  sparks 
from  burning  holes  in  the  shingles,  but  it 
would  not  adhere  any  length  of  time  to 
a  roof.  g.  D. 


SAMSON 

No  other  name  means  so  much 
to  the  man  who  seeks  a  good 
windmill  in  an  understanding 
manner.  The  Samson  is  so 
made  in  design,  material,  work¬ 
manship  and  construction  as  to 
be  the  best  windmill  that  it  is 
possible  to  make.  The  Samson 
is  the  mill  with  the  wonderful 
double  gear  which  gives  the 
strength  of  more  than  two  ordi¬ 
nary  mills  in  the  single  mechan¬ 
ism.  This  also  provides  for  the 
longest  shafting  and  the  longest 
bearings,  andplaces  all  working 
parts  between  bearings.  These 
things  mean  perfect  freedom 
from  all  torsion  and  overhanging 
strain — no  bending  or  twisting 
of  shafts.  All  boxes  detachable. 

Exceedingly 
sensitive  to  the  |';i| 
slightest  wind.  L  j 
It  is  the  only 
real  deep  well 
pumping  mill. 

We  send  free 
the  handsomest 
and  most  complete 
mindmill  catalog 
ever  published. 
Don’t  buy  a  wind¬ 
mill  of  any  kind 
until  you  send  for 
the  Samson  book. 
Write  today. 

THE 

Stover  Mfg.  Co. 

602  RlverS*.  ^ 

i  Freeport, 

iiis. 


and  fertilizing  go  hand  in  hand. 
You  can  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  I 
checks  ana  putin  the  ground  all  com¬ 
mercial  or  Thome  made  fertilizers  in 
any  condition, as  wret, lumpy, etc.  with  | 


i 


Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Distributer, 

With  Improved  Row  Marker. 

Adapted  as  well  to  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 
Hills  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Distributes  60  to 
450  lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre.  Wide  and  easy 
adjustment,  Light  draft,  weight  150  lbs. 
Easy  to  handle,  a  fnodel  for  accuracy  and 
durability.  Investigate  our  Eclipse  Two 
Row  Two  Horse  Planter.  Agents  wanted  in 
new  territory.  Write  for  circulars  and  terms. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  At  T.  CO., 


Box  76,  Chlcopeo  Falls,  Mass. 


jfrL 


.« 


ITS! 


Our  money  winning  books, 
written  by  men  who  know,  tell 
you  all  about 

Potash 

They  are  needed  by  every  man 
who  owns  a  field  and  a  plow,  and 
who  desires  to  get  the  most  out 
of  them. 

They  ar tfret.  Send  postal  card, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
98  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


HUBBAilD^S 

FERTILIZER 

FOR  OATS  AND  TOP-ORESSING * 

THE  FAMOUS  HAY-MAKER, 

Office  of  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conti., 
The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middleton,  Conn.  Aug,  7,  1903, 

Gentlemen: — That  %  of  an  acre  is  certainly  a  wonderful  section  of  land. 
There  has  never  been  anything  on  it  but  your  Fertilizer,  first  or  last,  not  ones 
pound  of  any  other  kind  of  Fertilizer.  It  has  been  top-dressed  with  every  crop. 
It  is  almost  one  generation  since  I  seeded  that  down,  so  it  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 
Ill  tons  in  27  crops  in  13X  years.  It  is  certainly  going  to  make  its  usual  increased 
crop  this  year.  Yours  respectfully,  GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES  AND  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE . 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 


WATER. 

If  you  want  water  only  when  the  wind  blows  a  windmill  will  doyonrwork 
and  cost  less  money  than  oqr  Rider  and  Ericsson  Hot-Air  Pumps,  but  if  yon  want 
water  every  day  while  your’ jowers  are  growing  and  do  not  want  your  pump  blown 
down  when  the  wind  blows  too  hard,  no  pump  In  the  world  can  equal  ours.  We 
have  sold  about  20,000  of  them  during  the  past  twenty-flvo  years,  which  Is  proof 
that  wo  are  not  making  wild  statements. 

Our  Catalogue  1  C  4”  will  tell  you  all  about  them.  Write  to  nearest  store. 

Rider-Ericsson  Engine  Company, 


35  Warren  St..  New  York.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  Q.  40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

239  Franklin  St.,  Boston.  Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba.  40  N  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W- 


AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE. 

NO  CLOGGING,  NO  ROTTING, 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT. 

20  per  cent,  saved  on  breakage  In  handling  and 
transit.  80  per  cent,  saved  on  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility.  Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Car¬ 
load  lots  only.  Mention  this  paper.  Address 

THE  H.  B.  CAMP  CO.,  Frick  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Make  an  Early  Season 

kuul^hat  is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeks 
~  in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained.  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 

Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick.  Fire  Brick,  Chimney 
Tops,  Flues,  Encaustic  Side  Walks,  etc.®  Write  for  what 
you  want.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Ono-llor8o  Corn,  Beaa 
and  Garden  Boeder. 
Drops  in  Mil  B  and  drills  12 
acres  a  day.  Fertilizer  extra 

$28-75 

Calu¬ 
met 

check 
row 

planter  with  automatic  reel 
and  $0  rods  wire. 


two  section  steel  land 
roller.  7  ft.  3  section, 
$17.50.  8ft.  $18.75.  Light 
running  .strongest ,1  >est . 

PLOWS. 


for  this 
sickle 
grinder;  grinds  heel  and 
point  atsametime. 
Grinds  tt  ft.  sickle  in  10 
min  With  1  stone  for 
sickles.  $2.78.  With  2 
stones  for  grinding  all 
kinds  of  tools,  $3.1&. 


$1.25 


for  our  Genuine 

Otis  Crank 
Seeder. 

Sow 8  wheat,  oats, 
grass  seed.  He.  Re¬ 
tails  at  93.00;  our 
pricoonly  91.25. 


ter  irons  and  hooks, 
rope,  5  floor  hooks,  3  pulleys. 
Wood,  steel  and  cable  track 
outfits  any  lengths. 


$|525 


AIIT1  Tllic  an  nilT  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mai  I  you  our  Acri- 
U  U  1  1  ri89  n  LI  LTU  I  cultural  and  Farm  Machinery  Catalogue  FREE. 


For  this  12-16  all  steel 
disc  harrow.  Frame  is 
made  of  best  angle  steel. 
Axle  of  cold  rolled  pol¬ 
ished  steel.  Discs  hi  guest 
grade  tempered  steel. 
Spring  seat.  Draft  is  di¬ 
rect  from  axle.  Guaran¬ 
teed  i  n  every  way 


for  thi.;  Gem 
Garden  Drill 
W  ith  1 1  toolscon  i  plete$8 . 50 
20 for  Wol  verine 
Garden  Cultivator. 
We  havecompleteline  gar¬ 
den  tools.  Seed  Drill  sOhoup 


Steel  lever  harrow;  cuts 
10  ft;  60 teeth;  two  sec¬ 
tions  . 

.10 


Stool  Cuiilvotor, 

plain,  with  5  shovels, 
spreads  to  33  inches. 


MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO. 
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Division  With  a  Tenant. 

M.  H.  G.,  Moreland ,  N.  Y.— If  the  owner  of 
a  farm  lets  his  place,  furnishing  every¬ 
thing,  how  should  the  teams  be  kept,  from 
undivided  or  divided  products?  If  the 
owner  takes  the  milk  at  barn  (his  share) 
and  works  it  up,  whose  is  the  skim-milk? 

Ans. — It  is,  so  far  as  my  observation 
serves,  a  rare  thing  that  the  owner  fur¬ 
nishes  everything,  both  real  and  per¬ 
sonal,  and  an  equal  division  of  proceeds 
follows.  If  that  is  the  method  of  divi¬ 
sion  in  this  case  I  should  say  that  the 
tenant  should  furnish  at  least  the  grain 
fed  to  the  horses.  If  there  is  an  un¬ 
equal  division,  perhaps  then  each  should 
furnish  an  equal  share!  If  our  friend 
would  give  us  the  whole  contract  we 
could  more  intelligently  answer  the 
question.  h.  e.  c. 

Insects  Working  in  Pop  Corn. 

J.  TT.  It.,  HatJiome,  Mass.— What  can  you 
tell  me  of  the  weevil  which  injures  pop 
corn?  It  is  usually  thought  to  be  more 
troublesome  in  corn  which  is  kept  over  two 
Summers,  but  one  grower  tells  me  of  seri¬ 
ous  injury  the  lirst  Summer,  and  attrib¬ 
uted  it  in  this  case  to  place  in  which  it 
was  stored,  the  upper  story  of  a  brick 
building.  Knowledge  of  its  life  history, 
time  of  egg-laying,  etc.,  might  lead  us  to 
outwit  it.  The  corn  is  usually  barreled 
and  headed  up  during  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring.  I  presume  it  is  the  larva  of  a  small 
moth. 

Axs. — It  is  probably  the  caterpillar  of 
the  minute  Angoumois  grain  moth  which 
works  in  the  stored  pop  corn.  The  eggs 
are  probably  laid  in  the  ears  after  husk¬ 
ing  time  in  the  Fall.  If  the  corn  is 
stored  where  it  is  moderately  warm,  the 
insect  will  continue  to  breed  through 
several  generations  in  the  seed  during 
the  Winter.  But  corn  stored  in  slatted 
cribs  outdoors  is  rarely  injured,  prob¬ 
ably  owing  to  low  night  temperatures. 
If  the  corn  could  be  stored  in.  a  tight 
loom  or  bin,  and  this  place  fumigated 
with  carbon  bisulphide  (one  pint  to  each 
100  bushels  of  grain  or  1.000  cubic  feer 
of  space),  soon  after  storing,  and  again 
in  six  or  eight  weeks,  the  insect  would 
be  kept  under  control.  The  bad-smell¬ 
ing  liquid  is  very  volatile,  and  its  fumes 
are  heavier  than  air;  hence  the  liquid 
should  be  put  on  top  of  the  grain,  in 
shallow  pans,  or  sprinkled  on.  Use  the 
liquid  as  carefully  as  gunpowder,  for  its 
fumes  are  explosive. 

If.  V.  SLIXGEIU.AXD. 

Skim -milk  and  Lime  for  Paint. 

E.  8.,  Lionrille,  Pa.— What  does  C.  E. 
Chapman  think  of  skim-milk  and  water 
lime  for  paint  after  several  years  of  use? 
Is  there  any  sprayer  that  is  a  success  at 
spraying  whitewash  on  buildings? 

Axs. — Several  years  ago  I  began  to 
try  cheap  paints  and  methods  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and  of  them  all  only  the  milk  and 
lime  mixture  has  proved  satisfactory. 
The  trouble  with  all  mixtures  containing 
lime  (stone,  slaked)  is  that  they  flake 
off  and  are  also  too  expensive  for  their 
duration.  The  milk  (skimmed)  and  wa¬ 
ter  lime  are  very  cheap,  quickly  and 
easiy  mixed,  and  if  applied  correctly  are 
quite  durable.  My  henhouses  and  barn, 
after  four  years  of  wear  show  but  little 
scaling  and  no  loss  of  color.  These  build¬ 
ings  are  of  unplaned  boards,  and  it  was 
applied  with  a  four-inch  brush,  and  well 
rubbed  in,  one  coat  only.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  questioning  as  to 
what  water  lime  is,  and  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  people  do  not  know  it.  As  far  as 
I  know  it  is  about  the  same  thing  as  the 
low  grades  of  cement,  and  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  they  cannot  be  used  in¬ 
stead.  The  water  lime  is  a  yellowish 
lime,  fine  as  flour,  and  comes  ready  to 
use  for  making  mortar  for  laying  stone 
walls.  It  is  kept  for  sale  by  most  dealers 
in  such  supplies  and  costs  about  30 
cents  per  sack  (paper)  for  60  pounds.  I 
know  that  paints  are  applied  by  power 
and  with  sprayers,  but  do  not  think 
(have  never  tried  it)  that  it  would  rub 
it  in  enough  to  make  a  good  permanent 
job.  The  mixture  should  be  kept  well 
stirred,  as  the  lime  soon  settles  to  the 
bottom;  should  be  about  the  consistency 
of  ordinary  paint,  perhaps  a  little 
thinner,  so  that  it  will  stain  the  surface 


rather  than  cover  it.  Too  thick  a  coat 
does  not  get  a  hold,  and  is  more  liable 
to  flake.  The  mixture  is  so  cheap  and 
easily  put  on  one  can  afford  to  go  over 
the  building  once  a  year  for  two  or  three 
years  with  a  thin  coat  each  time,  till  it 
is  quite  well  coated,  but  I  did  not  see 
any  need  to  put  on  any  since  the  first 
time.  We  use  yellow  ochre  to  color, 
and  I  should  use  the  milk  and  lime  in 
preference  to  anything  else  in  all  cases 
except  very  fine  houses  or  very  fat 
pocketbooks.  c.  e.  chapman. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Potatoes.— I  note  a 
reference  to  nitrate  of  soda  growing  too 
much  top  on  potatoes  for  the  roots  and 
root  force  to  carry  crop  to  perfection.  I 
think  this  is  often  true  on  some  soils. 

F.  M.  p. 

Fertilizers  and  Spraying.- Have  any  of 
your  readers  had  experience  with  gypsum 
(ground  rock)  or  land  plaster,  and  common 
salt  as  a  conserver  of  moisture  to  carry 
the  crop  through  the  dry  weather  of  Au¬ 
gust  and  September?  I  know  well  that 
scarcely  any  two  seasons  are  alike,  and 
can  understand  how  a  number  of  sprayings 
with  Bordeaux  might  not  effect  a  perma¬ 
nent  cure.  Often  we  have  a  dry  spell  dur¬ 
ing  late  August  or  early  September;  then 
several  warm  rains  in  quick  succession, 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  foggy  morning, 
temperature  high;  potato  foliage  as  wet 
as  a  sop,  and  a  decaying  smell  all  over  the 
field  when  dried  up  later  by  a  fierce  sun. 
The  loss  is  apparent  everywhere.  Spray¬ 
ing  to  have  any  effect  whatever  would  of 
necessity  be  done  beforehand.  t.  m.  p. 

Screen  the  Clover.— The  value  of  cut 
clover  hay  as  a  poultry  food  is  well  known, 
but  many  who  have  plenty  of  clover  or 
mixed  hay  and  are  daily  feeding  it  to  their 
cows  or  horses  fail  to  supply  their  fowls 
with  same  for  the  reason  they  have  no 
suitable  cutter.  A  large  wire  screen  with 
one-half-inch  mesh  answers  very  nicely  in 
place  of  a  hay  cutter.  In  fact,  it  does  its 
work  so  well  that  I  have  used  the  screen 
instead  of  the  cutter  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  like  it  much  better.  I  place  screen  over 
the  feed-mixing  trough,  which  I  keep  in 
barn  in  front  of  cow  stalls;  place  a  bunch 
of  clover  hay  on  screen  and  give  it  a  few 
rubs  over  the  wire  and  pass  it  along  to  the 
cows.  It  is  surprising  the  short  length  of 
time  required  to  get  a  half  bushel  of  clover 
heads  and  leaves  for  the  poultry  in  this 
way,  and  the  cows  never  know  the  differ¬ 
ence,  or  at  least  do  not  make  any  com¬ 
plaint  even  by  way  of  the  milk  bucket, 
and  the  hens  show  their  appreciation  ‘by 
making  you  carry  a  larger  egg  basket. 

New  Jersey.  j.  e.  s. 


Johnston 


Ask  for  Booklet 


ORCHARD  DISK 
HARROWS 


For  Orchards 
Vineyards 
Small 
Farms . 


REVERSIBLE 

ADJUSTABLE 

Takes 
Extension 
Frame  for  Use 
in  Orchards • 


THE  JOHNSTON 

HARVESTER  Co., 

Batavia,  Box  c.  it.,  n.  Y. 


EUREKA  I 

Corn  Planters 


1  Correct  in  principle  and  performance. 
^Different styles  for  one  or  two  rows,  for 
walking  or  riding,  with  fertilizer  attach - 
_  _>  mentor  without.  Adjustable  for  width  of 
rows  and  variety  of  seed.  Plauts  or  drills  beans,  peas,  beets, 
etc.,  as  well  as  corn.  Catalogue  of  farm  machinery  free. 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


*  Labor Sa»erEl}^?SE 


in  the  Dairy, 

for  running  separators, 
churns,  etc.  Will  run  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  as  well.  A 

dog,  ebeap  or  goat  will  operate  It, 

Also  horse  powers,  tread  powers, 
ell  os,  etc.  Catalogue  mailed  fret. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  THE 
COBLESKILL,  N.  V.  BEST 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Cultivator 

With  Double  Row  Corn 


HENCH’S 


Order 
immediately  and 


Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 
on  One  Machine. 
Parallel  beam  move¬ 
ment,  pivoted  axle,  with 
lateral  beam  move¬ 
ments  connection  with 
the  movable  spin  dies, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  spreading 
and  closing  shovel 
gangs.  The  most  complete 


introduce  them  for  next  season.  r  on  (Ce  ZE 

having  every  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangs. 

The  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mfrs.,York,  Pa. 


The  Proof  oj  the 
Planter  is  the 
Stand  oj  the  Crop 


FARQUHAR  KEYSTONE 
CORN  PLANTER 

Plants  com,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  without  cracking  a  grain  or 
missing  a  hill.  Will  work  wherever  a  plow  will  run.  Drops 
seed  in  drills,  or  in  hills  at  any  distance.  Distributes  any 
kind  of  fertilizer  in  any  quantity  desired,  with  absolute 
safety  from  injury  to  seed.  Strong  steel  frame  gives  light¬ 
ness  and  durability.  W  rite  for  new  1904  catalogue  describ¬ 
ing  this  and  other  farm  implements  and  macliinery. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


A  Planet  Jr.  For  Every  Garden. 

The  No.. 28  Planet  Jr.  is  acomlvuation  tool  for  large  family  gardens.  The  illustration  to  the  left  suggests  its  several 
[  uses  as  Hill  and  Drill  Planter,  Single  and  Double  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator  and  Plow.  In  planting  in  hills  4,  6,  8,  12  or  24  j 
i  inches  apart,  in  drill  seeding,  killing  weeds,  scuffling,  cultivating-,  furrowing-,  ridging,  working  between  and  astride  the 
rows,  it  combines  in  one  tool  almost  universal  usefulness  in  the  garden. 

No.  18  Planet  Jr.  is  an  admirable  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  Rake  and  Plow.  Note  Its 
equipment.  Its  handles  adjust  for  height,  the  wheel  for  depth,  and  by  setting  the  wheel 
to  one  side  both  sides  of  the  row  can  be  cultivated  at  one  passage. 

Planet  Jr.  1904  Catalogue 

shows  forty  different  machines,  including  Seeders,  Single  and 
Double  Wheel  Hoes,  Hand, One  and  Two  Horse  Cultivators, 

Horse  Hoes,  Beet  Sugar  Cultivators,  etc.  Over  100  illustra¬ 
tions,  including  16  beautiful  half  _ 

tones  of  home  and  foreign 
farm  aud  garden  scenes. 

Mailed  free  to  all. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.  # 
Box  1107-V 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Save 


No.  70  Iron  Age 
Combined  Pivot 
and  Fixed  Wheel 
Riding  Cultivator 


their  cost  in  hired  help— make  their  cost  In  extra  profit.  They  are  money¬ 
makers  every  day  in  every  field  or  garden.  There  is  no  better  seed  drill— no  better 
wheel  hoe  than  the  No.  6  Iron  Age  Double  aud  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Hill  and  Drill 
Seeder.  It  is  ten  good  tools  In  one,  all  light,  compact  and  strong. 

The  No.  70  Iron  Age  Combined  Pivot  and  Fixed  Wheel 
Riding  Cultivator  does  the  best  of  work  under  all  con¬ 
ditions.  Adjustable  from  Fixed  Wheel  to  Pivot 
heel  or  the  reverse  in  an  instant.  Write 
for  new  Iron  Ag;e  Book  describing 
all  the  Iron  Age  Tools.  It’s  free. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Box  102 
GrenJoch,  N.  J. 


No.  e. 

Iron  Ago 
Double  and 
Single 
Wheel 
Hoe,  Hill 
and  Drill 
Seeder. 


w; 


THE  YORK  Improved  Weeder 

*"*■  flexibility  of  the  teeth  is  the  important  thing  in  a  weeder.  The  York  Improved 
W eeder  has  teeth  of  nquare  spring  steel  with  round  points.  These  teeth  have 
great  flexibility,  and  being  narrow  in  the  body  they  do  not  whip  or  bruise  the 
growing  plants  as  flat  teeth  do.  This  style  also  allows  more  clearance  and 
prevents  clogging.  Our  square  teeth  do  not  break.  The  frame  is  made  of 
strong  flexible  angle  steel  and  handles  and  shafts  are  adjustable.  Send  for 
free  circular.  The  Spangler  Corn  Planters  and  Grain  Drills  are  the  best  for 
you  to  use.  SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  501  Queen  St.,  York,  Pa. 


Combined 
Weeder  and  Seeder 


H ALLOC K 

The  farmer  who  knows  the  value  of  light  surface  stirring  and  weeding  of 
growing  crops  recognizes  in  this  the  prize  implement.  It  is  the  flat  tooth 
cultivator.  You  know  what  that  means— its  special  adaptability,  its 
service,  its  results.  Increases  crop  25%  to  40%.  There  is  but  one  flat 
tooth— the  only  satisfactory  tooth— the  Hallock  patent.  We  have  the 
right  to  manufacture  it. 

The  Seeder  A  ttachment 

means  getting  a  good  stand  of  clover,  timothy  and  other 
grasses.  It  Sows  them  all,  and  its  positive  force  feedean 
be  adjusted tosow  accurately  fromZ  tolSquarts  peracre. 

Especially  valuable  in  the  wheat  fields,  as  the  surface 
cultivation  benefits  the  wheat  and  at  the  same  time  the 
grass  seed  is  sown  and  lightly  covered.  The  seeder  can  bo 
readily  attached  to  or  detached  from  the  weeder  frame.  I 
Either  is  sold  separately  when  desired .  Catalogue  is  free. 

Don’t  fail  to  writefor  free  book  of  field  .cones,  showing 
half-tones  from  photographs  of  ths  wosdor  In  actual  use. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Go 1547  North  Beaver  Street,  York,  Pa. 
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ONE  MAN  WITH  CROSS-CUT  SAW. 
Bow  Stiffens  the  Saw. 

On  page  166  we  are  asked  for  a  handy 
device  to  enable  one  man  to  saw  wood 
with  a  cross-cut  saw.  My  experience 
with  all  kinds  of  rigs  is  that  it  is  uphill 
business  for  one  man  to  cut  wood  with 
a  two-man  cross-cut  saw,  but  like  my¬ 
self,  there  are  times  when  it  becomes 
necessary.  Fig  109  shows  a  plan  that 
for  efficiency  and  simplicity  cannot  be 
beaten.  It  is  simply  to  make  a  strong 
and  stiff  bow.  Saw  a  slit  in  each  end 
five  or  six  inches  long;  take  one  saw 
handle  off,  and  insert  a  plug  in  one  of 
the  holes  in  the  saw;  slip  one  end  of  the 
bow  over  the  saw  in  front  of  plug,  tie 
underneath  with  wire.  Now  bend  the 
bow  and  slip  the  other  end  over  the  saw 
in  front  of  the  handle,  and  tie  as  before, 
and  you  have  an  enlarged  buck  saw  that 
works  well.  If  the  bow  is  strong  it 


keeps  the  saw  rigid,  and  it  does  not 
wabble.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  worked 
in  big  timber,  as  the  bow  will  ride  on 
the  log.  Another  thing  to  look  to  is  to 
take  a  saw  straight  on  the  teeth,  and  not 
have  the  teeth  too  long.  Have  the  teeth 
filed  very  beveling  so  as  to  bring  as  thin 
a  cutting  edge  against  the  wood  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Do  not  file  the  rake  teeth  as  short 
as  you  would  if  two  men  were  to  work 
it.  Put  one  hand  on  the  saw  handle  and 
one  on  the  bow,  and  go  ahead,  and  with 
a  little  practice  you  will  be  surprised 
how  well  it  works.  J.  s.  c. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Like  a  Buck  Saw. 

To  help  one  man  saw  wood  with  a 
cross-cut  saw  use  two  light  stiff  handles, 
about  three  feet  long,  a  light  stiff  cross¬ 
bar  between  them;  a  light  wire  (bale 
w'ire)  two  to  four  times  around  the  tops 
of  the  handles,  and  twisted  fairly  snug, 
with  a  stick  in  the  middle,  on  the  plan 
of  a  buck  saw.  This  is  the  cheapest  and 
about  the  best  device  that  has  ever  been 
invented  to  help  one  man  saw  wood 
with  a  cross-cut  sawn  o.  e.  f. 

Canon  City,  Col. 

GOOD  LIGHTNING  CONDUCTORS. 

1.  Good  connection  of  a  lightning  rod 
to  ground  is  a  prime  necessity  in  light¬ 
ning  rod  construction. 

2.  The  experimental  and  theoretical 
study  of  the  transmission  of  rapid  elec¬ 
trical  oscillations  and  of  abrupt  elec¬ 
trical  pulses  along  wires  or  rods  has  led 


RODS  OFF  THE  HOUSE.  Fig.  110. 


to  the  recognition  of  the  following  facts; 
(a)  Straightness  and  directness  of  path 
to  earth  is  the  most  important  condition 
in  so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  the  rod 
is  concerned,  (b)  A  given  weight  of 
metal  is  a  more  effective  carrier  of  rapid 
electrical  oscillations  and  of  abrupt  elec¬ 
trical  pulses  when  it  is  in  the  form  of 
ribbon,  thin-walled  tube,  or  cable  than 
when  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  solid  rod. 

3.  If  the  path  along  the  rod  to  ground 
is  roundabout,  then  the  more  direct 
path  through  the  protected  ( ?)  structure 
is  apt  to  be  chosen  by  the  electrical  dis¬ 
charge  notwithstanding  the  poor  elec¬ 
trical  conductivity  of  this  direct  path, 
and  in  spite  of  any  ordinary  degree  of 
insulation  of  the  rod. 

4.  The  arrangement  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  sketch  (Fig.  110)  affords 
very  direct  communication  to  earth 


from  the  regions  pp  pp.  which  regions 
therefore  are  to  he  considered  as  well 
protected. 

On  the  other  hand  the  ground  com¬ 
munication  from  the  region  dd  is  un¬ 
necessarily  roundabout  and  this  region 
dd  is  therefore  unnecessarily  exposed  to 
danger.  Given  a  good  ground  connec¬ 
tion,  then  directness  of  path  to  ground 
from  the  region  which  is  to  be  protected 
is  so  important  that  the  matter  of  in¬ 
sulating  the  rod  from  the  building  either 
by  air  spaces  or  by  glass  is  of  no  im¬ 
portance  whatever  in  comparison.  If 
the  path  is  direct  there  is  no  need  of 
insulation  and  if  the  path  is  roundabout 
effective  insulation  is  not  practically 
feasible.  w.  s.  franklin. 

Lehigh  University. 


Air  Sprayers.— R.  N.-Y.,  page  91,  ol 
February  6,  H.  R.  T.  asks  about  com¬ 
pressed  air  sprayers.  I  can  say  from  ob¬ 
servation  and  personal  experience  they  are 
a  grand  good  thing,  that  is,  a  good  one  is. 
Some  are  very  cheaply  built  of  light 
weight  galvanized  iron.  Mine  is  built  of 
heavy  brass  and  has  a  safety  valve  so  it 
cannot  be  overcharged.  I  use  it  to  spray 
one  or  two  acres  of  potatoes,  whitewash 
the  coops.  It  is  the  best  thing  out.  I 
put  in  about  12  quarts  of  liquid,  pump  in 
the  air  (it  takes  more  strokes  than  adver¬ 
tised),  and  the  pressure  is  so  great  the 
spray  is  driven  with  much  force.  One 
filling  will  spray  40  rods  of  a  potato  row. 
Get  a  .good  well-made  pump  with  assort¬ 
ment  of  nozzles  and  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  investment.  My  outfit  cost  $6. 

Ashburnham,  Mass.  E.  d.  g. 

Betty,  having  been  pecked  on  the 
finger  while  trying  to  stroke  a  parrot, 
exclaimed:  “Oh,  dear!  Oh,  dear!  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  a  nose,  and 
it’s  a  tooth!” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“I’m  sorry  to  hear  you’ve  been  ailing 
again,  John.  I  must  send  you  down 
something  from  the  rectory.  How  would 
you  like  some  soup?”  “Thanky  kindly, 
mum — but  I  b’ain’t  so  terr’ble  wrapped 
up  in  soup!” — Punch. 
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For  More  Than  Fifty  Years 

Studebaker  Wagons  and  Carriages 
have  been  known  the  world  over  as 
the  best  that  skill  and  honest  work 
can  produce.  They  have  this  repu¬ 
tation  simply  because  they  deserve 
it.  They  are  built  with  exceptional 
care,  from  the  pick  of  the  world’s 
best  materials,  in  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  vehicle  factory  in  the 
world.  They  are  made  right  and 
they  give  unusual  service  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  satisfaction. 

Why  not  get  a  Studebaker  and 
be  sure? 

Wagons- Carriages-  Harness 


mm 


Sold  By  Dealers  Only 

Send  For  Free  Book  No.  54 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Branches— New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ore.,  Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  Dallas. 
When  you  go  to  the  St.  Louis. Fair  be  sure  to  see  the  big  Studebaker  Exhibit  in  Transportation  Building. 


On  the 

on  the  level. 


Millsid* 


Perfection  of  work  in  one  way  furrowing  everywhere, 
avoiding  ridges  and  dead  furrows  with  the 

SYRACUSE 

REVERSIBLE  SULKY  PLOW. 

Steel  moldboards  and  strips,  chilled  or  steel  shares.  With 
automatic  adjustable  pole,  operator  regulates  width  of  fur¬ 
row,  plows  around  curves  and  avoids  side  strain  on  horses. 
Beam,  landside,  wheel  and  pole  always  in  line,  no  side  draft. 
With  Power  Lift  making  it  easy  for  the  boy  to  handle.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  it,  write  us.  Catalog  and  beautiful  souvenir  free. 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


This  Factory  is  Good  for$50 


‘d'.ri 


H" 

KQ 

Factory 

Is  a  Guarantee  that  Backs  up  Our1 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

SPECIAL  BUGGY  -rSr  s 

V  1  ^Winbi  W  VVIVI  ■  30  DAYS  FREE 

TRIAL  with  a  Two-Year  Iron-Clad  Guarantee.  We  make  only 
Split  Hickory  vehicles.  Expert  workmen  and 
modern  machinery  and  methods  are  employed 
the  year  round  by  us  making  nothing  else  but 
Split  Hickory  vehicles  to  be  sold  direct  to 
users.  Back  o£  every  Split  Hickory  Buggy 
stands  this  great  factory,  with  its  years  of 
successful  operation,  constantly  increasing 
output;  progressive,  up  to  the  times  in 
every  particular.  We  will  ship  promptly, 
will  allow  you  to  use  it  30  days  before  you 
decide  whether  to  keep  it  or  not,  and  will 

positive  Two  Years  Guarantee 

Every  Split  Hickory  Special  Buggy  is  furn- 
,  ished  complete  with  good.  High  Padded  Leather 
Dash,  Fine  Quality  full  length  Carpet.  Side  Cur¬ 
tains,  Storm  Apron,  Quick  Shifting  Shaft  Coup- 

_  lings.  Full  Leathered  Shafts  with  39-  inch  Point 

Leathers,  Special  Heel  Braces  and  Corner  Braces.  Full 
description  of  this  Special  Bargain  Buggy  at  550.  Send  for  our  Free  136-Page  Catalogue  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  and  Harness. 
NOT U.— We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  high  grade  Harness,  sold  direct  to  the  user  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  GO.  (H.  G.  Phelps,  President),  5039SIXTH  ST.,  CIHCIHHATI,  OHIO. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Quality  Improvement  from  For¬ 
eign  Pollen. — It  is  often  asserted,  and 
as  frequently  denied,  that  congenial  for¬ 
eign  pollen  has  a  favorable  effect  on  the 
quality  as  well  as  on  the  seed  producing 
powers  of  partially  or  wholly  self-sterile 
fruits.  Most  strawberry  growers  think 
that  berries  borne  on  pistillate  plants 
are  to  some  extent  modified  by  the  va¬ 
riety  used  as  a  pollenizer.  Growers  of 
Kieffer  pears  have  claimed  to  get  larger 
and  better  flavored  fruits  when  the 
blooms  were  pollenized  by  Bartlett  or 
other  good-quality  kinds  than  when  ex¬ 
clusively  relying  on  its  own  pollen.  This 
contention  is  strenuously  denied  by 
others,  who  are  inclined  to  place  the 
question  in  the  same  category  as  that  of 
the  influence  of  stocks  on  buds  or  grafts. 
Experience  with  millions  of  grafted 
plants  and  trees  shows  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  where  discernible  is  that  of  nutri¬ 
tion  only  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
but  instances  slowly  accumulate  where 
true  graft  hybrids— new  and  generally 
intermediate  varieties — occur,  and  can 
be  perpetuated  by  further  grafting  or 
budding  on  acceptable  stocks.  Such  re¬ 
sults  are  so  exceptional  that  they  are 
never  taken  into  consideration  in  horti¬ 
cultural  practice.  The  causes  producing 
them  are  little  known,  but  the  facts  are 
worthy  of  note  when  they  do  occur.  Pos¬ 
sibly  in  the  future  the  question  of  con¬ 
genial  pollenizers  of  partially  or  wholly 
self-sterile  fruit  varieties  may  be  work¬ 
ed  out,  having  reference  to  quality  as 
well  as  quantity  of  the  resulting  crop. 

Crossing  Improves  an  Orange. — We 
easily  understand  how  the  edible  por¬ 
tions  of  a  fruit  may  be  changed  or  im¬ 
proved  in  quality  as  a  result  of  the  more 
vigorous  fecundation  of  the  seed  ovules 
by  stimulating  pollen  from  another  va¬ 
riety.  The  increased  number  or  size  of 
the  seeds  may  be  conceived  to  spur  on 
the  vital  processes  of  all  the  appendages, 
thus  altering  the  character  of  the  result¬ 
ing  fruit,  but  the  matter  becomes  more 
complex  when  a  sterile  or  seedless  fruit 
is  changed  in  quality  by  foreign  pollen, 
yet  this  may  happen  in  rare  instances. 

A  Cross-Pollinated  Orange. — We 
have  for  years  grown  a  plant  of  the 
Otaheite  orange,  a  very  dwarf  form  of 
the  common  sweet  orange,  Citrus 
Aurantium,  for  its  decorative  fruits, 
which  are  usually  seedless  and  of  the 
most  insipid  quality  imaginable.  The 
flavor  may  be  compared  to  slightly 
sweetened  water  in  which  a  fragment  of 
orange  rind  has  been  soaked.  Last  year 
we  carefully  emasculated  all  blooms  and 
covered  the  stigmas  with  pollen  from 
Satsuma  or  Oonshiu,  a  fair-quality  va¬ 
riety  of  the  Mandarin  or  kid-glove  or¬ 
ange,  C.  nobilis.  The  hope  was  to  grow 
from  any  seeds  that  might  be  produced 
a  dwarf  variety  of  better  flavor  than  the 
Otaheite.  The  resulting  fruits  were  dis¬ 
appointing  in  that  they  contained  no 
perfect  seeds,  but  to  our  surprise  the 
flavor  of  the  pulp  was  found  vastly  im¬ 
proved — quite  sweet,  rich  and  aromatic 
— better  in  every  way  than  that  of  the 
oranges  previously  ripened  by  either  va¬ 
riety  under  our  conditions.  Here  seems 
to  be  a  direct  result  of  the  favorable  ac¬ 
tion  of  pollen  on  an  edible  fruit  aside 
from  the  expected  fertilization  of  the 
seed  germs.  This  phenomenon,  which  is 
readily  seen  when  cross-breeding  colored 
varieties  of  maize  or  corn,  is  called 
xenia,  from  a  rarely  used  word  express¬ 
ing  the  kindly  relations  of  hospitality 
between  host  and  guest.  This  is  an  ob¬ 
scure  subject  and  all  facts  bearing  on  it 
should  be  recorded. 

White  Lead  for  Borers. — R.  N.-Y. 
readers  have  noted  Prof.  W.  B.  A1  wood’s 
confident  assertion  that  white  lead  paint 


is  a  harmless  and  efficient  preventive  of 
borers  in  fruit  trees.  Correspondents 
generally  fear  injury  from  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  lead  and  oil  to  the  bark  of  young 
trees,  and  experience  among  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  with  this  remedy  seems  quite  lim¬ 
ited.  The  Professor,  however,  has  been 
testing  the  material  for  many  years, 
and  feels  sure  of  his  contention  that  a 
proper  mixture  of  pure  white  lead  and 
linseed  oil  only  is  not  injurious  and 
quite  effectually  bars  out  borers.  Ready- 
mixed  paints,  however,  of  unknown 
composition,  should  not  be  used  on 
trees,  as  they  may  contain  harmful 
chemicals.  The  writer,  on  Prof.  Al- 
wood’s  recommendation  in  an  early  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Virginia  Station,  tested  this 
white  lead  treatment  in  a  small  way  on 
young  apple,  peach  and  plum  trees  in 
the  Fall  of  1891.  Borers  were  noticed  in 
the  peach  trees  during  the  Summer  of 
that  year,  and  removed  with  the  knife 
and  wire.  In  September  the  earth  was 
dug  away  from  the  collars  of  several 
trees  of  each  of  the  fruits  mentioned  to 
the  first  roots.  After  scraping  the  bark 
clean  thick  home-mixed  white  lead  and 
oil  was  thoroughly  painted  on  from  the 
roots  to  four  or  five  inches  above  the 
soil  line,  and  allowed  to  dry  for  a  week 
before  leveling  up  the  earth.  These 
trees  were  not  attacked  by  borers  and 
showed  absolutely  no  bad  effects  from 
the  application  during  the  two  ensu¬ 
ing  years  they  were  under  observation. 
The  paint  collar  ruptured  during  the 
growing  season  of  1902,  and  was 
barely  discernible  the  succeeding  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  cheap  and  easily  applied 
remedy  should  be  cautiously  tried  in 
every  fruit  growing  locality,  that  its 
actual  value  may  be  fixed.  Use  only 
good  vegetable  oil  and  pure  white  lead, 
preferably  mixed  under  personal  super¬ 
vision. 

Pedigree  Plants. — Chas.  Black,  page 
205,  is  inclined  to  deny  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  the  term  “pedigree”  as  applied 
to  seedling  plants  when  artificially  hy¬ 
bridized.  His  contention  is  that  a 
chance  seedling  or  hybrid  produced  by 
natural  causes  is  as  much  pedigreed  as 
one  intentionally  raised  by  man.  Nature 
does  the  essential  work  in  either  case; 
man  is  only  the  agent  bringing  the 
parents  together  when  an  artificial  hy¬ 
brid  is  grown.  This  is  undeniable,  but 
as  the  “pedigree”  is  solely  a  matter  of 
human  record  it  would  seem  that  any 
given  plant  with  a  known  record  of 
parentage  even  of  a  single  generation  as 
a  starting  point,  is  entitled  to  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  pedigree.  Whether  pedigree 
is  of  any  value  in  plants  or  animals  de¬ 
pends  entirely  on  the  skill  and  care  with 
which  each  successive  generation  of  re¬ 
production  or  propagation  is  selected. 
That  the  term  is  greatly  abused  by  deal¬ 
ers  is  evident.  A  plant  may  be  as  thor¬ 
oughly  bred  by  the  application  of  time, 
skill  and  patience  as  a  prize  trotting 
horse,  but  it  cannot  be  done  in  one,  two 
or  a  dozen  generations.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  lifetime  to  pedigree  a  plant  so  that 
it  is  worth  the  name.  A  German  fancier 
sends  the  Rural  Grounds  some  seeds  of 
a  hardy  flowering  plant  he  has  been  se¬ 
lecting  through  successive  generations 
for  23  years.  The  result  is  very  striking 
in  comparison  with  the  original  types, 
but  the  grower  is  not  yet  satisfied,  and 
hopes  to  continue  the  work  as  long  as 
he  lives.  This  is  pedigree  work  worth 
having,  and  is  vastly  different  from  some 
of  the  short-winded  pedigrees  of  the 
plants  and  trees  so  freely  offered  in 
some  nursery  catalogues.  The  value  of 
pedigree  in  plants,  as  in  live  stock,  lies 
entirely  in  the  skill  and  honesty  of  the 
producer.  w.  v.  f. 

A  COUGH 

CONUNDRUM 

When  is  a  cough  more 
than  a  cough  ? 

When  it’s  a  settled  cold. 
When  it  hangs  on  in  spite  of 
all  you  can  do.  Cough  mix¬ 
tures  won’t  cure  it  because 
they  are  merely  for  a  cough 
and  this  is  something  more. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  cures  the 
cough  because  it  cures  the 
something  more.  It  heals 
and  repairs  the  inflamed 
tissues  where  the  cold  has 
taken  root  and  prevents  its 
coming  back. 

We’ll  send’you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Power  Sprayer 

Compressed  air  does  the  work.  Automatic  in  operation.  Mosteconom- 

cal  of  power  and  of  liquid,  easiest  handled,  does  most  effective  work. 

Read  the  report  from  the  State  Agricultural  Colleee  of  Iowa 
sent  us  under  date  of  November  2, 1903. 

Covers  All  Sized  Trees 

Gentlemen:— In  using  your  sprayer  one  man 
drove  and  handled  one  extension  rod,  while  the 
thoer  looked  alter  the  machine  and  handled  the 
other  rod.  In  spraying  on  both  sides  of  the 
wagon  and  between  the  two  rows  of  trees 
twenty-five  years  old,  thirty-five  feet  apart, 
with  ten  to  fifteen  year  old  trees  between, 
enough  power  was  developed  to  spray  per¬ 
fectly  every  tree  as  it  was  reached. 

“A.  T.  ERWIN,  Acting  Professor. ** 
Under  above  conditions  2  men  sprayed  12  acres  a  day. 

Fitted  to  Any  Wagon 

or  any  size  or  shape  of  supply  tank.  Maintains 
from  100  lbs  up  according  to  conditions.  Constant  driving  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Furnished  mounted  complete,  or  not  mounted  but  with  attachments  to 
fit  any  wagon  requested.  Either  with  or  without  mechanical  agitators  os  de¬ 
sired.  Free  booklet  describes  In  detail.  Ask  for  booklet  7. 


WALLACE  MACHINERY  COMPANY,  CHAMPAIGN,  ILL . 


Aspinwall 
Potato  Machines 

Insure  Paying  Potato  Crops. 

Nearly  every  country  on  the  Globe  has 
witnessed  their  successful  operation. 
Thousands  of  customers  for  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  have  added  enthusiastic 
endorsement.  From  our  extended  ex¬ 
perience 

We  Know  the  Grower’s  Re¬ 
quirements  and  Supply 
Them. 


With 
Our 

Machines 

Seed  is  quickly  cut  to 
best  advantage.  Plant¬ 
ing,  fertilizing  and  cov¬ 
ering  is  accomplished 
at  any  depth  and  width 
of  row  desired,  all  in  one 
operation.  (Corn,  Pea, 
Bean  and  Ensilage  at¬ 
tachment  provided.) 

Digging  and  Sorting 
are  made  pleasant  and 
agreeable  work. 

Send  for  beautiful  il¬ 
lustrated  free  catalog, 
containing  “How  and 
When  to  Spray”  tables 
for  all  crops. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO., 
Dept  K,  27  Sabin  St.. 
JACKSON,  MICH. 


LKl 

T/i*D  £  MP-n*" 


Pivot-Axle 
Sulky 
Cultivator 

is  the  standard  in 
Cultivator  values.  It 
is  high  wheeled,  light 
draft,  adjustable  in 
width,  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced,  simply  construc¬ 
ted,  easily  operated.  The 
shovels  adjust  for  wide  or 
narrow  rows,  depth  and  angle. 


Wheels  and  shovels  instantly  thrown  to  right 
or  left  by  foot  levers. 

A  Perfect  Hillside  Worker 


The  pivot-axle  which  controls  the  entire 
machine,  enables  it  to  go  against  the  hill 
with  a  “gather,”  that  keeps  it  up  and  parallel 
with  the  row.  Works  equally  well  on  the  level 
Four,  six  or  eight  beam,  pin,  spring  hoe  or 
spring  tooth.  Accept  no  cultivator  said  to  be 
“just  as  good.”  Itisn’tmade.  Ifyourdealer 
doesn’t  handle  the  KRAUS,  write  us. 

HIE  AKK0X  CULTIVATOR  CO.  Dept.  D  Akron,  0. 


Disparene  kills  both  broods.  Also 
every  leaf-eating  insedt.  Book  free 
BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO. 
N.  Y.,  Boston  &  Cincinnati 


NECESSITIES 


FOR 

THE 


ORCHARD 

SPRAYING  SPAR  Compressed-Air  Spraying 

VA/ LI  i  I  C  fill  CHAD  Apparatus,  Fruit  Graders 
WHALl'UIL  oUAi  Chemicals  for  Spraying,  Etc. 
Our  catalogue  will  interest  you. 


W.  H.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 


“FUNIA 


MM  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  o  f  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“*■“  "Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide"a“S“SJ 

R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yao,  N.  Y. 


with 

EDWARD 


A  BIG  CROP  of  FRUIT 

and  DOLLARS  in  your  pockets  if  you 

spray  your  trees  and  vines  with  the 
wonderful 

HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMP 

The  Big  Growers  all  recommend  “THE 
HARDIE”  because  it  maintains  such 
a  high  pressure  and 

WORKS  SO  EASY. 

Our  catalogue  tells 
all  about  spraying. 
It  is  free,  send  for  it. 
The 

H00K-HARDIE  CO. 

#9  Main  St. 
HUDSOH,  MICH. 


Are 

Up-to-Date 

Handsome  Booklet 

Free.  Send  for  it. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 
Seneca 


The  fluto-Spray 

Is  everybody’s  sprayer — suits  every  ! 
job.  Brass  pump,  brass  or  galvanized  i 
iron  tank.  Compress  air  on  mixture  ! 
with  a  dozen  plunger  strokes,  strap  I 
I  on  back,  and  spray  %  acre  vines. 

)  Great  new  feature  in  Auto-Pop  at-  ! 
|  tachment.  Controls  spray  perfectly. 

Saves  half  the  mixture.  Nozzle  abso- 
'  lutelj  clexn  every  time  Auto-Pop  is  worked. 
Only  nozzle  that  can’t  clog.  W e  manufacture 
the  largest  line  in  America  of  high  grade  and  [ 
power  sprayers.  Ask  for  free  catalogue.  Writel 
us  If  you  want  the  agency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

,  2  68  State  St.,  Rochester  .N.  Y.J 


WITH  THE 

EMPIRE  KING. 

The  only  hand  pump  having  a  me¬ 
chanical  automatic  agitator  with  a 
brush  for  keeping  the  suction  strainer 
clean.  Also  the  tlarfleld  Knapsack  and 
Orchard  Monarch.  Can  furnish  the  New 
Process  Li  me,  which  requires  no  slack¬ 
ing  or  straining.  Valuable  book  free.  No 
“flwlndled  feeling”  i  f  you  use  our  pumps. 

FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.. 

2  llih  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 


Latest  and 
best.  All  sizes. 


wv.  _ _ Throws  9  kinds  - 

spray  from  same  nozzle.  Agents  wanted. 

$20.00  A  DAY 

has  been  made  by  live  agents.  Showing  it  Is 
selling  it.  First  community  order  (whole¬ 
sale  price)  gets  permanent  local  agency. 
Write  for  terms  and  free  circulars. 

ROCHESTER  SPRAY  POMP  CO., 

16  East  Avonuo,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


brings  frultsand  flowers.  W e  make 
the  right  appliances.  Special  adapta¬ 
tion  to  every  need. 

HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP¬ 
SACK  and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

20  sty  lee.  W  oilier,  hoae,»ttaohment8,  formulae, 
every  epraying  accessory.  Vr  rito  for  free  catalog. 

Tho  Doming  Co.,  Salem,  O. 

Weatem  Amenta,  JJenton  $  Huhbcll,  Chicago. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

EASILY  CONTROLLED 

OUR  COMPRESSED-AIR  SPRAYER  has  a 
record  of  20  acres  a  day  with  one  man  In  orchard. 
No  pump.  light  weight,  nothing  to  break  or  wear  out. 

NOZZLES  NEVER  CLOG 

PIERCE-LOOP  SPRAYER  CO..  North  East.  Pa 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

sprays  everything:,  trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnlsnea 
complete  with  cartand  barrel.  Combined  hand  ana 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue 
free.  THUS.  FKPPJLEK,  Box  20,  Hightstown,N.  J 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Hen  Business.— I  have  spoken  of 
the  little  boy’s  three  hens.  He  keeps  them 
in  a  house  separate  from  any  others,  ihe 
children  keep  records  of  the  eggs,  and 
they  know  just  what  is  fed.  During  the 
seven  days  ending  March  12  those  hens 
laid  15  eggs,  which  is  nearly  73  per  cent  of 
a*  full  lay.  I  saw  that  the  boy  had  begun 
to  take  a  real  interest  in  the  hens,  and  1 
felt  that  when  he  got  to  60  per  cent  yield 
it  would  be  time  to  let  him  extend  his 
business.  So  I  went  to  the  city  with  the 
boys  to  see  what  we  could  lind.  We  didn’t 
intend  to  take  any  of  the  other  hens  on 
the  farm,  and  no  neighbor  wants  to  sell 
at  this  time  at  a  fair  price.  We  have  an 
idea  that  almost  anything  that  dresses  in 
feathers  feels  in  her  bones  the  necessity 
of  laying  when  the  March  lion  begins  to 
grow  wool  on  its  back.  If  we  can  buy  a 
young  hen  at  a  fair  price  then  we  think 
we  can  feed  her  for  30  or  40  eggs  and  then 
make  her  into  chicken  pie  at  a  profit.  At 
least,  it  w’as  a  part  of  our  scheme  to  see 
if  this  is  so.  Why  not  have  a  little  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  this  sort  with  your 
fried  eggs?  We  went  to  a  dealer  in  live 
poultry,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  found 
a  lot  of  really  good  hens  which  had  been 
shipped,  I  think,  to  close  up  an  estate. 
After  much  discussion  the  boys  bought 
three  Brown  Leghorns,  three  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  one  White  Leghorn  and  one  big 
Light  Brahma.  They  thought  they  would 
try  a  breed  test  while  they  were  about  it! 
These  hens  were  sent  home  by  express. 

In  New  Quarters.— I  got  home  as  early 
as  I  could,  and  found  the  crate  of  birds  at 
the  barn.  Our  boys,  with  two  from  a 
neighbor’s  to  help  them,  were  watching  the 
hens  and  trying  to  pick  names  for  them. 
I  got  a  can  of  insect  powder  and  we  took 
the  hens  out  one  at  a  time  and  dusted  the 
powder  through  their  feathers— through 
the  tail  and  neck  and  under  the  wings  in 
particular.  The  boys  had  .cleaned  the  hen¬ 
house  until  it  was  fit  for  any  hen.  There 
was  a  nice  carpet  of  clover  chaff  on  the 
floor,  the  nests  were  better  than  some  beds 
I  have  slept  in,  and  the  roosts  were  so 
comfortable  that  it  made  you  sleepy  to 
look  at  them.  We  put  our  new  hens  in 
gently,  for  the  boys  learned  in  that  poultry 
store  how  foolish  it  is  to  run  after  a  hen 
and  scare  her.  They  had  their  three  hens 
so  that  you  can  pick  them  up  and  pat  them 
as  you  would  a  cat.  The  little  folks  had 
to  stop  and  see  what  the  new  birds  would 
do.  There  was  something  about  the  big, 
clumsy  Light  Brahma  that  set  every 
feather  of  our  three  original  hens  on  edge. 
They  let  their  other  guests  alone,  but  the 
way  they  jumped  at  old  “Fatty”  and 
picked  her  comb  was  against  all  the  rules 
of  Hope  Farm  hospitality.  When  he  saw 
his  small  and  spunky  White  Leghorn  mak¬ 
ing  such  a  show  of  the  big  Brahma  the 


boy  was  reminded  of  the  fact  that  Japan 
is  a  small  but  spunky  nation,  while  Russia 
is  slow  and  big.  As  an  indication  of  what 
may  come  later  on  in  the  war  the  big 
Brahma  finally  moved  her  slow  brain  to 
realize  that  the  other  hen  was  after  her. 
She  turned,  and  with  one  clumsy  and 
powerful  lick  sent  the  Leghorn  half  across 
the  henhouse.  This  blow  only  made  the 
Leghorn  more  cautious,  and  back  she  came 
again  with  a  better  guard.  The  Brown 
Leghorns  had  no  time  to  fight.  They 
looked  over  the  nests  where  their  eggs 
are  to  go  and  then,  for  lack  of  other  food, 
began  to  eat  the  clover  chaff.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  from  their  actions  that  they  addressed 
the  other  hens  about  as  follows: 

“Now,  ladies,  chance  has  thrown  us  to¬ 
gether  into  this  house.  We  find  it  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  lay  eggs,  and  have  no  time  to  fight 
or  find  fault.  If  any  lady  here  wishes  to 
engage  in  an  egg-laying  contest  for  the 
next  50  days  we  are  ready  to  start  at  once. 
As  I  see  a  dry  dust  box  yonder,  and  as 
my  bathing  facilities  have  been  somewhat 
limited  of  late,  it  is  now— me  to  the  dust 
box!” 

Feed  and  Care.— The  15  eggs  which  the 
three  hens  laid  in  seven  days  were  worth 
about  40  cents  at  the  grocery,  but  they 
cost  less  than  two  cents  in  actual  cash. 

I  am  not  trying  to  start  any  great  poultry 
boom— I  am  giving  facts.  All  the  hens 
had  was  a  little  wheat  bran  mixed  with 
the  table  “scraps”— which  had  no  value. 
One  reason  why  I  write  about  this  is  to 
bring  out  the  possible  value  of  scraps  or 
house  wastes.  In  many  families  these 
wastes  would,  if  properly  handled,  pay 
half  the  egg  bill  and  a  share  of  the  meat. 
No  doubt  one  reason  why  the  White  Leg¬ 
horn  felt  so  scrappy  toward  the  Light 
Brahma  was  the  fact  that  she  had  lived 
on  scraps.  These  scraps  consist  of  parings, 
little  pieces  of  bread  and  meat,  a  few  bones 
and  the  few  fragments  that  go  through 
Ida’s  frugal  fingers.  She  studied  the  food 
problem  in  Finland,  where  it  is  a  sin  to 
waste  that  which  will  support  human  life. 
I  wish  more  women  could  be  brought  to 
see  the  sin  of  making  useless  "scraps.” 
There  will  now  be  a  contest  between  Ida 
and  the  boys  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
“scrap,”  but  I  do  not  want  it  said  that  the 
wastes  of  our  food  will  feed  a  flock  of 
hens.  I  have  made  up  the  following  bal¬ 
anced  ration  for  the  boys— one  part  each 
by  weight  of  cornmeal,  wheat  bran  and 
wheat  middlings,  and  one-half  part  of 
animal  meal  well  mixed.  Ida  will  rinse 
the  dishes  with  hot  water  before  using 
soap  and  this  extract  of  dishwater  will  be 
used  to  mix  our  balanced  ration.  We  shall 
use  plenty  of  this  liquid,  and  add  enough 
clover  heads  and  chaff  to  make  a  crumbly 
mass.  A  little  of  this  with  the  table 
scraps  and  some  shelled  corn  will  be  the 
bill  of  fare  at  our  hen  boarding  house— 
with  clean  water  and  a  clean  house.  Now, 
let’s  see  what  happens.  Can  a  little  boy 


with  a  few  common  hens  run  a  scrap  and 
dishwater  factory  that  will  turn  out  eggs? 

I  am  glad  to  get  the  boys  started  at  a 
business  that  interests  them. 

“How  the  idea  of  possession  does  stir  up 
human  nature!”  says  the  Madame. 

'  It  is  not  the  idea  of  ownership  entirely. 
If  that  were  all  there  is  in  the  ambition  of 
a  child  I  should  care  less  about  feeding 
it.  I  think  it  is  more  a  growing  sense  of 
power — ability  to  control  or  master  forces 
of  nature  or  actions  of  animals  that  lack 
true  reasoning  powers  Once  let  a  boy  un¬ 
derstand  that  he  can  supply  brains  and 
skill  to  animals,  and  direct  their  efforts— 
even  though  they  may  possess  greater 
brute  strength  than  he,  and  you  start  the 
boy  into  a  cruel,  useless  dominion  over 
brutes  or  a  nelpful  self-restraining  mas* 
tership.  This  sense  of  the  power  of  the 
human  mind  to  direct  the  lower  animals 
comes  to  us  all  with  a  glorious  feeling  of 
mastery.  I  hope  our  little  boys  will  grow 
up  to  realize  why  man  was  given  this 
power  over  brutes,  and  what  he  should 
pay  for  the  privilege. 

Home  Notes.— “What  did  Japan  do  to¬ 
day?”  That  is  the  question  I  hear  every 
night.  Our  little  folks  are  great  a'dmirers 
of  the  Japs.  When  Russia  sinks  a  ship  or 
makes  a  good  stand  somewhere  the  little 
faces  are  sad,  and  they  go  with  halting 
steps  to  break  the  news  to  Ida.  When 
the  Japs  make  a  base  hit  they  are  smiles, 
and  they  make  Ida  see  the  sun  shining 
on  the  dark  hills  of  Finland.  I  do  not 
quite  like  the  idea  of  Russia  and  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  that  Ida  is  giving  our  little 
folks.  The  Japanese  are  not  angels  by  any 
means!  The  smallest  boy  wants  Japan  to 
win  a  big  victory  every  day.  When  I  tell 
him  that  the  army  is  getting  ready  he  is 
impatient,  because  a  child  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  need  of  thorough  preparation. 
They  want  results  at  once,  when  results 
are  only  the  outcome  of  long  service  on 

the  part  of  somebody . The  Bud, 

my  little  girl,  was  reading  her  book  the 
other  night  when  I  saw  her  stop  suddenly 
and  strike  at  the  volume— a  hard  blow 
with  her  little  fist.  Being  curious  to  know 
whether  the  motive  ’for  the  blow  came 
from  her  father  or  her  mother,  I  went  to 
see.  She  was  reading  David  Copperfield, 
and  had  come  to  a  picture  showing  Uriah 
Heep!  The  story  had  taken  such  a  hold 
upon  the  little  girl,  and  the  character  of 
that  wretch  seemed  so  detestable  to  her. 
that  she  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  hit 
him.  Oh,  but  what  wouldn’t  we  older  folks 
give  for  the  power  to  feel  these  things 
over  again  as  we  read  our  book?  I  have 
known  the  time  when  I  lay  awake  far  into 
the  night  so  angry  at  some  book  char¬ 
acter  or  so  sorry  for  another  that  I  could 
not  sleep.  It’s  bad.  but  still  the  truth, 
that  as  we  get  away  from  the  spell  of 
such 'paper  characters  we  grow  callous  to 
the  sorrows  or  injustice  of  real  life.  I 
have  felt  a  desire  more  than  once  to  kick 


a  flesh  and  blood  Uriah  Heep  and  then 
failed  to  do  it  “because  it  was  not  the 
proper  thing  to  do!” 

Farm  Notes.— I  ought  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  pouring 
in,  but  we  have  had  two  or  three  glorious 
sunny  days  that  take  hogs  or  fertilizers 
or  crops  out  of  my  head.  The  new  wood 
along  the  brooks  begins  to  show  the  color 
of  Spring;  there  are  only  a  few  snowdrifts 
along  the  stone  walls,  a  faint  shimmer  of 
green  is  coming  over  the  brown  grass  in 
fact,  “Spring’s  on  her  way.”  Oh,  how 
grateful  we  are  that  this  long  and  fearful 
Winter  is  nearly  over.  The  frost  is  going 
out  of  the  ground,  and  the  sap  is  getting 
ready  for  business.  It  will  soon  be  time 
to  sow  the  clover  seed  and  get  the  rape 
started.  Before  we  know  it  the  oats  and 
peas  must  be  seeded,  and  the  little  mounds 
around  the  young  fruit  trees  must  be  hoed 

down . As  the  ground  thaws  out 

we  find  that  our  water  pipes  are  in  better 
shape  than  we  thought,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  have  them  running  freely  soon.  At 
present  the  water  for  the  kitchen  boiler  is 
forced  directly  from  the  pump  or  tank. 
This  pressure  seems  too  much  for  the 
water  back  in  the  stove.  I  feel  sure  we 
will  do  better  to  put  a  small  tank  in  the 
upper  story  and  feed  the  hot  water  system 
from  that.  We  hatve  that  change  in  mind, 
but  may  not  be  able  to  do  it  this  Spring. 
....  I  cannot  see  at  present  that  a 
single  one  of  the  600  apple  trees  we  planted 
last  Fall  has  been  killed.  It  is  too  early 
to  tell  that  yet,  but  they  seem  all  right. 
We  shall  hoe  down  the  mounds  around 
the  trees,  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  put  the 
mulch  back  around  them.  With  bearing 
trees  I  would  put  the  mulch  around  while 
the  ground  is  frozen,  and  try  to  keep  the 
soil  cold  as  long  as  possible.  I  would  hold 
back  the  development  of  the  tree— especi¬ 
ally  with  the  peach— so  that  the  fruit  buds 
will  be  slow  to  start.  The  late  frosts  after 
the  buds  have  started  often  do  us  great 
damage.  I  think  one  reason  why  mulched 
trees  are  thought  to  be  hardier  is  because 
the  mulch  prevents  the  soil  from  warm¬ 
ing  up  too  soon  and  thus  holds  the  tree 
back.  With  the  young  tree,  which  is  to 
make  wood  alone,  we  want  all  the  growth 
we  can  get,  and  I  shall  keep  the  mulch 
back  until  the  ground  is  well  warmed  up. 

•  ...  I  have  told  about  our  double 
chicken  yard.  The  original  plan  was  to 
have  two  large  yards  side  by  side— the 
hens  to  run  in  one  for  an  entire  season, 
while  the  other  was  used  as  a  garden. 
The  next  year  the  hens  were  to  go  where 
the  garden  was,  and  the  garden  to  be  made 
where  the  hens  had  run.  This  worked 
well,  for  if  a  hen  and  a  garden  are  to 
occupy  the  same  enclosure  there  should  be 
a  year  between  them.  They  can  occupy 
the  same  space,  burt  the  garden  will  be 
inside  of  the  hen.  We  have  now  decided 
to  move  the  hens  to  one  of  the  orchards, 
and  plant  Lima  beans  in  last  year’s  yard. 
There  have  been  an  average  of  150  hens  in 
it  more  or  less  for  three  seasons,  and  the 
time  has  come  in  our  economy  to  get  back 
what  they  left  in  the  soil.  The  weakness 
of  some  systems  of  permanent  pastures  is 
that  crops'  are  not  rotated  with  stock. 

h.  w.  c. 


Pulverizing  Harrow, Clod  Crusher*  Leveler 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 

I  will  send  an  “Acme”  to  any  responsible 
farmer  in  the  United  States,  and  if  it  does 
not  suit  he  may  send  it  back, 

I  paying  return  freight.  I 
don’t  ask  pay  until  tried  on 
his  own  farm. 


Catalog  and  Bcokiet,  “An  Ideal  Harrow,” 
by  Henry  Stewart,  tent  free. 

SIZES 

3  to  13  M  feet. 


The  “ACME”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of 

a  Steel  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  to  the  Cutting, 
Lifting,  Turning  Process  of  DOUBLE  GANGS  of 
Cast  Steel  Coulters,  the  peculiar  shape  and 
arrangement  of  which  give  immense  cutting 
power.  Thus  the  three  operations  of  crushing 
lumps,  leveling  off  the  ground  and  thoroughly 
pulverizing  the  soil  are  performed  at  the  same  time. 
The  entire  absence  of  spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids 
pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to 
inverted  sod  and  hard  clay,  where  other  Harrows 
utterly  fail ;  works  perfectlv  on  light  soil,  and  is 

the  only  Harrow  that  cuts  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground. 


“The  judicious  use  of  au  implement 
like  the  “Acme”  Pu  veriziug  Harrow, 
Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler,  in  t  he  pr  e- 

paratiou 
of  the 
soil,  will 
increase 
the  yield 
from  five 
to  Te  u 
Dollars 
per 
acre.’ 


I  Deliver  Free  on  Board 
at  Branch  Houses  at 


I  110  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO.  240  7th  Ave.  So.,  MINNEAPOLIS.  1316  W.  8th  St.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  i 
I  215  E.  Jefferson  St.,  LOUISVILLE.  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  fiaj  Sts.,  COLUMBUS.  OHIO.  1 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Mfr., 
Millington,  New  Jersey 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Color  of  Egg  Yolks. 

Jn  March  5  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  again 
reference  is  made  to  the  matter  of  the 
color  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg.  My  opinion 
has  always  been  that  hens  confined  in 
quarters  where  there  is  an  absence  of 
green  stuff  will  lay  eggs  having  light- 
colored  yolks.  I  think  this  will  occur 
without  regard  to  how  yellow  the  corn 
may  be  that  is  fed.  I  know  this  was  true 
of  my  mother’s  flock  for  years  that  were 
allowed  to  run  in  a  yard  in  which  no  green 
was  permitted  to  grow  by  the  hens. 
They  never  laid  eggs  having  rich-colored 
yolks.  I  believe,  if  the  matter  be  investi¬ 
gated.  that  eggs  will  be  lighter-colored  in 
Winter  for  the  reason  mentioned.  I  know 
some  of  my  customers  have  complained 
of  light  yolks  this  Winter,  and  I  have  at¬ 
tributed  it  to  the  inability  of  the  hens  to 
pick  up  .vegetable  matter  which  they  are 
better  able  to  do  in  more  open  Winters. 
Yellow  corn  may  play  an  important  part 
in  making  up  the  color  of  the  yolk,  but 
eliminate  the  greens  and  I  think  the 
chances  are  even  of  having  pale  yolks. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  h.  b. 

This  matter  of  the  color  of  the  yolk 
seems  to  be  of  a  good  deal  of  interest. 
Assuming  that  there  is  some  analogy 
between  the  influence  of  the  food 
supply  on  the  color  of  the  cream 
in  milk  and  the  yolk  of  the  egg, 
which  is  altogether  reasonable,  and 
it  becomes  evident  at  once  that  both 
yellow  corn  and  fresh  grass  will  give  a 
better  color  than  most  other  articles  of 
food.  Aside  from  this  we  would  natur¬ 
ally  expect  some  individual  hens  or 
cows  to  furnish  a  higher  colored  product 
than  others  regardless  of  the  food.  We 
expect  higher  colored  cream  from  the 
Guernsey  than  from  the  Holstein.  There 
is  no  blotting  out  the  fact  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  corn  in  my  hens’  ration  faded 
out  most  of  the  color  from  the  egg  yolks 
and  the  addition  of  yellow  corn  brought 
it  back  again  without  any  access  to 
grass  or  other  green  food  whatever. 

Tankage  for  Hens. 

I  can  purchase  for  one-half  cent  per 
pound  from  a  rendering  plant  refuse  meat 
and  bone  gathered  from  markets.  This 
refuge  is  steamed,  then  pressed,  but  not 
ground.  The  small  bones  are  soft.  They 
also  get  dead  horses  and  cows.  After  this 
meat  is  steamed  and  pressed  it  is  spread 
on  a  barn  floor  to  dry,  and  when  dry  sold 
at  three-fourths  cent  per  pound.  E'ast  end 
of  barn  is  open.  Will  it  pay  to  get  either 
of  these  to  feed  liens?  They  eat  it  quite 
well,  but  it  smells  unpleasant.  a.  l. 

New  York.  , 

This  is  what  usually  goes  by  the  name 
of  tankage,  being  run  through  a  mill 
that  grinds  it  after  it  becomes  well 
dried.  It  is  usually  dried  on  platforms 
in  the  sun  in  warm  weather.  The  more 
modern  way  is  to  dry  it  in  a  steam  drier. 

I  consider  it  good  and  cheap  feed  for 
hens  where  reasonable  care  is  exercised 
to  steam  before  becoming  putrid.  As  it 
comes  from  the  press  it  will  ferment 
very  quickly  if  left  in  a  compact  heap 
for  any  length  of  time.  It  would  then 
probably  be  dangerous.  We  are  using 
this  tankage  (steam  dried)  for  both  hens 
and  pigs  with  satisfaction.  At  the  price 
quoted  there  is  no  cheaper  source  of 
animal  matter  that  I  know  of.  This 
tankage  when  made  from  animals  that 
have  died  in  Winter  should  not  smell 
very  bad.  That  which  we  are  using 
is  remarkably  free  from  bad  odors. 

A  Balanced  Ration. 

Will  "Mapes,  the  Hen  Man,”  tell  me 
what  besides  the  following  is  needed  for 
a  balanced  ration  for  laying  hens,  viz.: 
Wheat,  fresh  meat,  skim-milk  and  lawn 
clippings?  Also  how  much  of  each  should 
be  given  to  100  hens?  What  is  the  best 
feed  for  newly-hatched  chickens? 

Idaho.  e.  e.  o. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mapes,  the  hen  man, 
what  he  calls  a  ration  for  each  hen  per 
day.  a.  c. 

Canada. 

I  would  advise  the  addition  of  some 
corn  to  the  above  variety,  though  I 
know  that  some  get  very  good  results 
without  it.  If  no  corn  is  available  a 
reasonable  hen  should  be  satisfied  with 
the  bill  of  fare  given.  How  much  for  100 
hens?  We  have  been  told  so  often  that 
no  rule  can  be  given  as  to  amount,  that 
perhaps  it  is  foolhardy  to  doubt  it,  still 
I  do  not  feel  satisfied  to  leave  it  in  that 
shape.  Why  any  more  difficulty  about 
fixing  a  standard  ration  for  a  four-pound 
hen  than  for  a  1,000-pound  cow?  Any 
standard  of  feeding  must  be  used  with 
a  large  allowance  of  common  sense. 
Extended  study  and  observation  have 
convinced  me  that  the  average  flock  of 
American  or  Asiatic  breeds  eats  more 
than  the  Mediterranean  breeds,  even 
though  the  egg  yield  is  the  same.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  what  a  certain  amount 
of  nourishment  is  required  for  a  main¬ 
tenance  ration.  Until  this  is  furnished, 
there  can  be  no  gain  in  weight  and  no 
egg  production,  except  at  the  expense  of 


the  tissues,  etc.,  of  the  body.  Such  egg- 
production  must  of  necessity  be  very 
short-lived.  An  experiment  with  five 
Leghorn  hens  some  years  ago,  fed  differ¬ 
ent  quantities  of  the  same  mixture  of 
grain  and  meat,  indicated  that  2V2 
ounces  a  day  was  about  a  maintenance 
ration  for  a  Leghorn.  The  hen  fed  two 
ounces  lost  steadily  in  body  weight  and 
laid  no  eggs.  The  one  fed  2 y2  ounces 
held  her  own  and  laid  no  eggs.  The  one 
fed  three  ounces  laid  regularly,  while 
the  ones  receiving  Sy2  and  four  ounces 
each  gained  in  body  weight  for  a  time, 
and  then  laid  intermittently.  They 
would  eat  their  full  allowance  for  a 
time  and  then  the  appetite  would  go 
back  on  them.  The  hen  fed  three  ounces 
regularly  was  always  ready  for  her 
meals,  as  were  also  the  two-ounce  and 
the  2%-ounce  hen.  Three-ounce  pro¬ 
duced  eggs  regularly  as  long  as  the  ex¬ 
periment  lasted. 

The  flock  of  500  White  Leghorns 
which  Mr.  Turner  fed  so  successfully 
last  Winter  (see  Bulletin  212,  Cornel! 
Experiment  Station),  ate  in  the  119  days 
of  the  test  11,755  pounds  of  grain  and 
meat,  being  a  trifle  more  than  three 
ounces  per  hen  daily.  These  facts  in¬ 
dicate  that  for  a  Leghorn  of  usual  size, 
about  three  ounces  per  day  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  ration.  Other  good  laying  flocks 
which  I  have  had  good  opportunity  to 
observe  or  study,  of  larger  breeds,  have 
eaten  from  a  third  to  a  half  more.  I 
judge  that  a  standard  ration  for  a  Plym¬ 
outh  Rock  or  Cochin  would  be  between 
four  and  five  ounces  of  grain  and  meat. 
I  consider  grit  in  some  form  of  first  im¬ 
portance  to  a  newly-hatched  chick.  A 
drink  of  water  is  likely  to  be  wanted 
before  food  is  given.  Just  what  is 
“best”  for  a  starter  in  the  way  of  food 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  Bread 
crumbs  from  Graham  flour  I  consider 
excellent.  Pin-head  oatmeal  and  oat 
flakes  are  also  good. 

Egg  Shells  for  Hens. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Mapes 
thinks  of  feeding  egg  shells  to  hens. 

Canada.  a.  a. 

A  laying  hen  needs  calcareous  matter 
in  some  form  in  abundance.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  she  can  use  that  found  in 
inorganic  matter,  and  for  that  reason 
limestone  grit  is  of  little  use  for  shell¬ 
forming  material.  Oyster  and  clam 
shells,  bones  and  egg  shells  are  already 
in  organic  form,  and  are  quickly  avail¬ 
able.  Of  all  these  sources  of  calcareous 
matter  I  consider  egg  shells  the  most 
desirable.  It  is  wise  to  crush  them  well 
before  feeding,  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  inducing  the  egg-eating  habit. 

o.  W.  MATES. 


Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions 

High-Class  Carriage 
and  Coach  Horses 

Berkshire  Hogs 

E.  S.  AKIN, 
Ensenore,  New  York 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  Jacks  and  Jennets  I  ever  owned. 
Some  especial  bargains.  25  reasons  why  farmers 
should  raise  mules.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


Barren  Cows 

Write  *or  Moore  Bros.,V.S. 

vUlCU  Pamphlet  Albany,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
fcrea.  a*  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  R.  F.  D.  No,  2, 


A  T  O  T I  I  r*  Scotch  Collie,  “Emerald 
I  I  Lawn  Hero,”  (a.  k.  c. 

77253).  Large  Golden  Sable  and  White  Collie,  cham¬ 
pion  breed,  is  one  of  the  best  broken  Collies  in 
America.  Fee  $10,  less  express  one  way.  F.C.  SMITH 
&  SON,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


nCATftl  Til  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 

Ilk  A  I  II  I  U  LI  Ok  64-page  book  FREE. 

■  D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  I. 


F0ULTRY  JOURNAL 

FREE 

Learn  how  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  They  live  on 
what  you  throw  away  and 

grow  whil#  you  sleep.  U.  S. 

tatistics  show  $300,000,000 
from  this  industry.  Our  pap«* 
explains  how  it  is  done.  Ask 
for  copy  and  special  offeb. 
-  Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co.i 
29  Cord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


ruuL  i  n  i4fhing8,s*i 

(POULTRY  LINE- Fencing,  Feed, Incu-5 
ibators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— J 
i it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you} 
lour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  j 
i asking— it's  worth  having.  ( 

•  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., < 

•  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

OOOOOOOOOOQOOCX>OOOOOOOOOC< 


Cfinrrfnn  Box  W,  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.Y.,  will 

■  UulUUII,  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs, $1  for  15 


Ofl  CnPO  CAD  ♦o  Kfl  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rose  Comb 
oil  tUbO  lUn  vLJU  Buff  Leghorns,  other  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Scotch  Collie  pups  for  $3.50  each. 

D.  J.  KENEPP,  McVeytowu,  Pa. 


WHito  Plains,  3NT.  Y. 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


BRIARCLIFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEAU. 

BRIARCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  being 
great  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color, 
etc  ,  are  of  the  finest. 

Specialty — Young  Bulls  from  this  great  6ire. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  8tandard-Bred 
BLACK  MINORCA8  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
tW~ Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


UT 


JERSEY  RED 
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arrived  in  good  shape,  and  I  and  my  man  are  very 
much  pleased  with  her."  writes  a  customer  of  mine 
from  Boston,  Mass.  1-29-1904,  “check  $25  enclosed.” 
Catalogue  free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


8eg.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
_  satisfactory ;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Berkshire  Pigs 


breeding. 


W.  W. 


Fall  and  Spring  far¬ 
rowing  ;  low  prices. 
Send  for  list  giving 
"UhENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


.Berkshire  Sows  Bred  for  April  Farrow. 

Sixteen  head  of  sowb,  bred  to  farrow  In  April,  1904, 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  Berkshire  fancier. 
Six  of  the  number  are  a  year  old,  and  have  produced 
fine  Utters  In  September.  Also,  40  September  farrowed 
Pigs.  Tabulated  pedigrees,  certificates  of  registry, 
and  transfer  of  ownership  go  with  each  individual 
•Old.  J.  B.  WATSON.  Marbledale,  Ct. 


OHIO  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Sows  bred.  Boars  fit  for  service.  Fall  Pigs— all  of  good 
quality  and  breeding.  M.  L.  &H.H.BENHAM.  Lelloy,0 


LARGE,  IMPROVED  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  hog;  white,  easy  fattening.  proUflc.  Both 
sexes  for  sale.  E.  E.  8TEVENS,  R-  D  2,  No.  Madison, 
Lake  County,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 


uiuMv.w  - — - Eng.  bacon 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
ME  A  now  BROOK  8TOCK  FARM.  Rochestei.  Mich 


CHOLERA 
PROOF 


Keep  your  HOGS  Cholera- 
Proof  for  life  by  Ridgway’s 
New  1903  Process. 
One  Cent  a  Head.  Written  guaran¬ 
tee.  $10,000  security  given.  Agents 
wanted.  ROBERT  RIDGWAY, 
Box  T,  Ajnboy,  Ind. 


BEAT 

HENS 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  i  n  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,f  armors, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO..  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  oook,  lUc 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford, Pa 


VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  — Belle¬ 
ville,  Pa.  .Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys,  Leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 


AfinVCDCI  C- Cholce  w-  wyan.,  Rocks, 

uUulVblf  KLLd  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
from  prize-winning  stock.  23  varieties  of  land  ana 
waterfowls.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Big  catalogue 
free.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


CAD  Oil  C  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs,  75c  for  15. 
rUll  dALk  Also  Kalamazoo  Silo,  160  tons 
capacity.  Round. 

CHAS.  1.  MILLER.  Box  735.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


White  Wyandottes 

breeding  stock.  E.FKANKIjIN  KEAN,  Stanley, N.Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EB'or 


_  _  .  _ _ ,.1.00  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  HiU,  N.  Y. 


26  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,  $1,00  ’“Sgrsr 

EMPIRE  POULTRY  FARM,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


EGGS,  Barred  Rocks  100  for  $3.50;  white 

Rocks,  (Fishel)  and  White  Wyandottes,  15  for  $1.00. 
GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville,  New  York 


—Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light  Brahmas- 
—  Barred  Rocks.  Hardy,  prolific. 

Dure  stock,  bred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
at  6  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 
25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


r  f»po— Thoroujchbred  Rocks, Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
LUUU  Orpingtons,  Minorcan,  Laugsiians,  Brahmas.  Cochins, 
Hamburg's.  IS,  $1  ;40,  42.  Cat.  Free.  H.  K.  MOHR,  quak«nuWn,P». 


JERSEYS! 

I 


Combination  and  Gold¬ 
en  Lad.  For  Sale  18 
cows,  9  heifers,  and  33  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg,  Pa. 


GNAGEY  FARM 

Jerseys  and  Berkshires  are  fine.  They  are  sold  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Write  for  pedigrees  at  once. 

SAMUEL  HERSHBERGER,  Mgr., GrantsvlUe,  Md. 


z  the  Cows 
in  the  U.  S. 


do  not  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  labor 
and  feed,  states 
a  well-known 
authority. 

The  remedy 
lies  in  using 
thoroughbred  sires.  Booklet  Bl  tells 
something  about  this.  Write  for  it 
and  for  new  Sale  List  B22  of  JERSEY 

bulls.  Do  it  now. 

WINTERGREEN  HILL  FARM, 

SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg.  Pa- 


18  Ayrshires,  Cows  &  Heifers. 

Having  rented  my  farm,  I  will  sell  my  entire  herd 
Of  Ayrshires.  Not  a  cull  in  the  lot.  It  is  a  bargain  if 
taken  soon.  I  am  breeding  producing  cows  with  good 
teats.  I  have  also  three  fine  Bull  Calves  that  I  will 
sell  cheap  if  taken  soon.  Address 
DR.  C.  E.  HATCH,  V.  8..  Gainesville,  Wyo.  Co..  N.  Y. 

HOLLYROOD  FARM— Home  of  the  Great 
Hollyrood  Mercedes  Herd 

AYRSHIRES— I  will  sell  Bull  Calves 

from  my  best  cows,  sired  by  Major  Fox, No.  67777, 
whose  dam  gave  12,299  lbs.  milk.  543  lbs.  butter, 
per  annum.  Price$20  Registered  and  f.o.  b.  car. 
Address  H.  W.  SKINNER,  Prop^ 

Meadow  View  Farm,  Utica,  N.Y. 


MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM,  cf"\c0T' 

AYRSHIRES.— Choice  stock  of  the  best  Breeding  for 
sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 
F.  H.  COOKINGHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


Bred  HOLSTEIN  CALVES 


for  sale.  Price  $15.  BONNIE 
BROOK  FARM,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  gala. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM.  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Several  very  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked, 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  sale  at  far¬ 
mer’s  prices.  From  a  year  to  18  months  old.  Selected 
from  best  dams  In  herd  of  over  forty  head.  Allsired 
by  Dora  DeKoi  s  Count.  No.  23,757,  or  Corona  Spofford 
Pietertje,  No.  30.160.  Extended  pedigree  furnished. 
Inquire  P.  B  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or 

Mclennan  bros.  stock  farm, 

Dell  McCi.ueu,  Manager. 

II.  F.  D.,  Ischua,  Cattaraugus  Co..  N.  Y. 


™  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  onaa,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  BoIl% 
ready  for  gervloe. 

RAMBOUILLET  8HEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELUHUBST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

DJtDDCn  DHPVQ  exclusively.  Best  quality 
DAnllCII  llUulVO  stock.  Eggs  from  prize 
winners  at  reasonable  price.  Circular  free. 

J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  safe  arrival  of  Eggs; 

Woodcrest  Farm, 

RIFTON,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 

Breeders  of  choice  prize-winning  Barred  P.  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Lt.  Brahmas.  We  have  won 
seventy-seven  regular  and  special  prizes  at  three 
large  shows  this  season.  Our  matings  for  1904  contain 
all  the  above  prize  winning  birds.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$4.00  per  setting;  two  settings,  $7  00;  three  settings. 
$10.00.  Incubator  eggs,  $6.00  per  100. 

White  Plymouth  Rocks, 

Fishel  Strain,  very  fine.  Eggs  for  hatching  81.00 
oer  15;  $5  00  per  hundred.  „ 

P  ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


THE  FORESTSIDE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

K-irtS  acffA*  p“ 


EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM, 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets,  $1.50;  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5pM 
W0.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free.  • 
ZIMMER  BROS-  B.  P.  41,  Weodsport,  N.  x. 


1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  ouregg-type  strain.  We  have 
sele  cted  600  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding.  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown.N.  Y. 


S.C.White  Leghorns 

N Blanchard  and  Van  Dreser  strains.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $3.50  per  100.  Hilandalk  FARM,  Brooklyn, 
Ohio.  R.  F.  D.  2. 


|p||  A  bred  18 years ror EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 

up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free- 
•  M  ™  ®  ■  w  rphe  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais 
ing  chick  ms  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  it- 

F.  GRUNDY.  MorrisonvUle,  Ill, 


“WELL!  ABOVE  ALL  THINGS!” 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

EASILY  APPLIED,  LASTS  INDEFINITELY  MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

STANDARD  FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  GO,,  100  William  S1..N.Y. 
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MANCHESTER’S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

Do  you  give  the  cows  their  feed  wet  or 
dry? 

We  always  give  it  dry,  and  think  it 
the  better  way.  We  can  see  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  wetting  the  grain,  as  it  means 
much  more  work  to  feed  each  cow,  and 
the  mangers  are  apt  to  be  wet,  and 
sooner  or  later  to  have  a  bad  smell. 
When  the  grain  is  wet  and  mushy  the 
cows  will  eat  it  too  fast,  and  it  will  not 
remain  in  the  mouth  long  enough  to  be 
mixed  with  the  saliva,  which  is  the  first 
part  of  good  digestion.  The  fine  grain 
once  swallowed,  unlike  the  coarse  fod¬ 
ders,  is  not  returned  to  the  mouth  to  be 
chewed  again  as  cud,  but  passes  on  at 
once  to  the  second  stomach,  so  that  the 
work  of  digestion  is  not  so  well  per¬ 
formed  as  when  the  grain  is  eaten  more 
slowly  and  well  mixed  with  the  saliva 
of  the  mouth.  The  indigestion  troubles 
of  too  many  of  the  human  family  are 
caused  by  not  chewing  the  food  thor¬ 
oughly,  but  eating  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  and  swallowing  before  the  food  is 
thoroughly  masticated. 

How  long  shall  we  let  a  cow  go  dry? 

Six  weeks  to  two  months  is  the  proper 
length  of  time,  we  believe;  time  enough 
for  the  cow  to  get  rested  and  again  to 
make  up  a  good  udder  before  calving. 
To  carry  a  good  calf  to  proper  birth  and 
give  a  good  flow  of  milk  at  the  same 
time  is  too  much  of  a  strain  on  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  profitable  after  results.  The  cow 
will  be  apt  to  be  low  in  vitality,  thin  in 
flesh  and  it  is  hard  work  to  bring  her 
up  to  a  good  flow  of  milk. 

How  shall  we  dry  off  the  cow? 

Take  away  all  grain  and  give  nothing 
but  hay.  Stop  milking  twice  a  day  at 
once.  Milk  once  a  day  and  skip  to  long¬ 
er  periods  as  soon  as  possible.  Skipping 
teats  is  a  good  plan,  that  is,  milk  three 
teats  this  morning  and  to-morrow  milk 
the  odd  one  and  two  of  the  others  and 
so  on.  Often  you  can  dry  a  cow  up  in 
this  manner  in  a  week  or  10  days.  After 
she  is  thoroughly  dry  give  her  with  hay 
and  silage  if  you  have  it,  two  to  four 
quarts  of  coarse  bran  daily  until  she 
comes  in.  We  have  known  cows  whose 
udders  were  spoiled  by  not  stripping 
them  out  thoroughly,  and  leaving  too 
much  milk  in  the  udder  when  she  was 
supposed  to  be  dry. 

Can  we  feed  our  cows  too  much  grain? 
Certainly,  but  if  you  are  feeding  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  there  will  be  no  trouble  on 
this  score  We  find  men  who  are  feed¬ 
ing  14  to  20  pounds  of  grain  daily  to 
cows,  which  we  believe  is  far  in  excess 
of  what  they  need,  and  what  may  be 
equally  important,  is  much  more  than 
they  can  handle  to  produce  economical 
milk.  With  good  hay  and  silage  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  that  will  produce  a  large 
flow  of  milk  and  keep  the  cow  in  a 
healthy  condition  can  be  made  up  from 
five  to  eight  pounds  of  grain  per  cow 
per  day,  and  you  will  hear  nothing  about 
the  cows  being  worn  out  in  a  year  or 
two.  The  men  who  are  feeding  excessive 
amounts  of  grain  are  quite  apt  to  meet 
with  garget,  milk  fever,  indigestion  and 
a  host  of  troubles.  They  are  usually 
men  who  are  continually  changing  cows, 
buying  when  fresh,  keeping  them  a  few 
months  and  turning  them  off  again.  We 
do  not  like  this  practice,  and  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  pays  in  the  long  run.  Where  a 
man  is  properly  feeding  his  cows  he  will 
have  no  use  for  the  “stock  feeds”  so 
widely  advertised  and  sold  at  high 
prices. 

Almost  in  the  same  mail  there  came 
to  us  two  samples  and  circulax-s  of  new 
corn  by-products.  One  of  them  failed 
to  send  analysis,  which  we  wrote  for, 
and  asked  for  price.  The  latter  one  we 
found  contained  14  per  cent  protein  and 
eight  per  cent  fat,  and  its  price  was 
$23.50  per  ton  in  car  lots.  The  other  one 
contained  35  per  cent  protein  and  eight 
per  cent  fat,  and  its  price  was  $23.90 
per  ton  in  car  lots.  Both  are  bulky  in 
form,  and  would,  we  think,  be  equally 


liked  by  the  cow,  but  in  the  latter  feed 
we  should  get  2%  times  as  much  pro¬ 
tein  as  in  the  former  at  an  advance  of 
only  40  cents  per  ton,  and  in  the  high 
protein  food  if  it  follows  the  usual  rule 
a  greater  per  cent  of  the  protein  would 
be  digestible.  The  quicker  we  find  out 
that  cattle  foods,  like  many  others,  are 
not  sold  upon  the  basis  of  their  feeding 
value  but  price  depends  upon  supply  and 
demand,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  able  to 
save  money  in  buying  our  feed  stuffs. 

Do  you  milk  with  dry  or  wet  hands? 
You  can  milk  faster  with  wet  hands. 

Don’t  you  believe  it.  We  milk  dry  al¬ 
ways.  After  you  are  used  to  dry  milk¬ 
ing  you  can  do  it  faster  that  way,  and  it 
certainly  is  much  more  cleanly.  We 
think  milking  with  wet  hands  a  most 
disagreeable  trick,  and  haven’t  any  de¬ 
sire  to  use  any  milk  obtained  from  the 
cow  in  that  way.  We  want  to  carry  on 
all  our  farm  work  so  that  our  custom¬ 
ers  and  the  consumers,  if  they  were 
around  and  watched  every  operation, 
would  be  attracted  rather  than  repelled 
by  the  way  we  did  our  work. 

Shall  we  feed  the  cows  before  or  after 
milking? 

This  is  largely  a  matter  of  habit,  and 
it  is  better  to  handle  the  cow  in 
the  manner  to  which  she  has  become 
accustomed.  We  think  the  cows  stand 
much  more  quietly  and  can  be  milked 
with  more  ease  if  they  are  not  eating, 
as  in  reaching  different  parts  of  the 
manger  they  move  around  too  much, 
and  step  more  or  less.  If  possible  to  do 
it  we  think  the  better  way  to  have  them 
fed  in  time  before  milking,  so  that  they 
have  cleaned  up  their  food  and  are  quiet 
and  contented.  If  fed  during  milking 
dust  from  hay  and  grain  may  be  in  the 
air  and  get  into  the  milk,  which  of 
course  ought  not  to  occur.  When  the 
cows  are  fed  after  milking  they  fre¬ 
quently  get  a  little  nervous,  and  are  not 
as  quiet  as  if  their  stomachs  were  full. 
Once  in  a  while  a  cow  will  not  readily 
give  clown  her  milk,  and  a  feed  of  grain 
or  hay  will  distract  her  attention  from 
you  so  that  she  will  give  down  the  milk 
without  trouble. 

What  shall  we  do  with  a  kicking  cow? 

The  man  who  caused  her  to  be  a 
kicker  ought  to  be  given  some  good  ad¬ 
vice.  After  she  is  a  confirmed  kicker, 
that  is,  has  the  habit  well  formed,  you 
would  better  dispose  of  her.  Sometimes 
by  feeding  her  just  as  you  sit  down  to 
milk  she  will  forget  you  and  attend  to 
her  eating.  Most  cows  that  are  kickers 
are  so  because  they  have  been  misman¬ 
aged.  Perhaps  when  a  heifer,  during 
the  first  few  milkings,  her  owner  wa3 
not  patient  with  her  and  every  time  she 
stepped  or  accidentally  hit  him(  remem¬ 
ber  she  thought  you  were  bothering  her) 
he  hit  her  in  return,  and  she  got  mad 
and  so  did  he,  and  to-day  she’s  a  kicker. 
A  cow  frequently  may  have  sore  teats, 
or  cut  them  on  a  barb  wire  fence.  This 
is  the  time  to  be  patient  and  as  gentle 
as  possible  when  milking.  Let  her 
know’  by  your  actions  that  you  are  try- 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Are  In  A  Class  By  Themselves 
There  Being  500,000  In  Use 

OR  TEN  TIMES  ALL  OTHER  MAKES  COMBINED 

FIRST— ALWAYS  BEST-CHEAPEST 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  11  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 


121  Yonville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 


74  Cortlandt  Street ,  75 &^AoTeet' 


NEW  YORK. 


248  McDermot  Avenue 
WINNIPEG. 


Tubular 
Separators 


/differ  widely  from"  the  complicated 
,  “bucket  bowl”  types.  Its  bowl  has  no 
/complications;  all  others  have.  It  has  a 
I  waist  high  milk  vat;  all  others^ 
l  are  head  high.  It  has  bottom  f 
l  feed,  simple,  accessible  gear- 
i  ing,  stands  on  its  own  bottom.  I 
,  No  other  does.  Skims  clean, | 

^  turns  easy.  Ask  any  user. 

Free  Catalogue  No.  153 

kP.M.Sharples,West  Chester, Pa.l 
gThi  SharplM  Co.,  Chicago,  Mi.1 


Green  Mountain 

and  Nat-Li-Mah 

SILOS 

lead  all  others  in  preserving  and 
convenience.  Rightly  curved 
perfect  fitting  staves,  tongued 
and  grooved,  extra  strong 
hoops,  new  patent  door.  Also 
handle  Creamery  Supplies,  En¬ 
silage  Machinery,  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  etc.,  everything  the  best. 
Books  free.  Write  for  a  copy 
today. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vb 


rCTENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 
a  In  the  ear,  or  Grain  In  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
'  reliable.  Catalogne  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  8pringfleld,  Ohio. 


Spavins 

cured  by  one 
45-mintite 
treatment 


FLEMINC'S  is  _ 

quick  and  sure  spavin  cure. 
Thousands  cured  by  this 
wonderful  46-minute  method. 
Guaranteed  always.  Free 
Book  about  Spavin,  Curb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  etc.Write. 

FI, RUING  BROS.,  (heml.U. 
222  I'nlon  Stock  Yd».  Chicago,  I 


Clean  Skimming. 

That's  the  bright  mark  of  the  popular  priced 

AMERICAN 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


They  win  when  they  work  beside  others. 
That's  why  we  can  send  them  freely  on 
! trial.  American  catalog  i  s  free.  Write  for  It. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.. 


Box  1 066 


Balnbrldgo^N.V. 


SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  STOCK  PEED 

BETTER  THAN  MANGELS 
Breustedt’s  “Eltte”  and  “Elite  A”  Sugar  Beet 
Seeds  yield  1506  to  2500  bushels  per  acre 

141b.,  26c;  %  lb.,  40c;  lib. ,75c;  2  lbs.,  *1.26;  4  lbs., 
12.25— by  mail,  prepaid.  6  lbs.,  11.75;  10  lbs.,  *3.00; 
25  lbs., *6.00;  60  lbs.,  *11.00;  110  lbs.,  *20.00— by  freight 
or  express,  not  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  C.  POST,  M.E.,  DUNDEE,  MICH. 
Sole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 


SILOS 

Also  Cutters,  Blowers,  Carriers.  Horse  Powers,  Hay  Presses, 
Saw  Machines.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Cobl..klll,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

f  904. 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood. 

U  ft  111  t°  build,  plant,  fill  and 
II  U  If  feed.  Yonrpost  office  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  Illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  on  silos  and  silage  and  If  U  H  VAI 
many  things  you  should  IxIlU  II 

Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Com 
Michigan. 


A  12  by  30-$  1 20.00 

Patent  airtight  Inside  coating. 
Patent  continuous  doors,  which 
save  labor. 

Patent  Combination  Coupling 
Standard,  guarantees  firmness. 
Features  possessed  by  no  other 
Silo.  Send  for  Booklet  K. 

NATIONAL  SILO  &  LUMBER  CO. 

LINESVILLE,  PA. 


Your  Cows  Will  Pay  1  The  Success 


The  Manure  Spreader  which  re¬ 
sults  from  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  building. 


bigger,  profits  and  you  will  have 
an  easier  time  of  it  if  you  use  an 

EMPIRE 

Cream  Separator, 

the  easy  running,  easily  cleaned,  long- 
lived,  no-repairs  machine.  Our  book  shows 
why  it  pays  you  better  than  any  other. 
May  we  send  you  a  free  copy? 

EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Bloomfield,  N.  I.  Chicago,  Ills, 


:  .r.v£>. 


.flW!  Lt 

■w4 


Doubles  Manure  VaJ\ies. 


For  25  years  we  have  manufactured  the  Kemp  Manure 
Spreader.  It  is  the  machine  that  made  mechanical  spreading 
of  manure  a  success.  Its  fame  has  become  world  wide.  We 
still  manufacture  it  in  its  improved  form.  The  “Success”  em¬ 
bodies  all  the  advantages  of  the  celebrated  Kemp,  with  certain 
improvements,  which  make  it  the  unquestioned  peer  of  all 
spreaders. 

lie?  Micc'nn  is  the  spreading  of  all  manures,  no  mat- 
IIS  1TI1SS10I\  ter  what  the  character  or  condition,  and 
all  commercial  fertilizers.  Makes  the  manure  go  twice  as  far 
and  secures  better  results.  Its 

•  l  r _ are  positive  in  character,  tested 

Special  Features  and  proven  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal.  Among  them  are  its  Heater  Freeing  Device,  Direct  Chain 
Gearing  of  Beater,  Separate  Control  and  Working  of  Beater 


and  Apron,  Automatic  Return  of  Apron,  Device  to  Regulate 
Quantity  of  Manure  Spread,  etc. 

ii  isa11  from  the  seat.  It  spreads  any 

IIS  nanaung  quantity  per  acre,  changes  to  fast  or 
slow  instantly,  unloads  in  3  to  6  minutes,  stops  apron  and 
ceases  spreading  while  beater  revolves  full  speed  for  bridge 
and  swale  crossings,  etc. 

rAncloifftfion  is  best  PossiM®  from  materials 
V/ 011 SirVICl lOH  proven  best  by  experience.  Every  part 
positive  and  perfect  working;  dr-  ft  the  lightest,  least  breakages 
and  repairs.  Made  in  4  sizes.  We 

a  to  replace  free  any  past  breaking  from  de- 
uuaraniee  fective  material  or  workmanship. 

The  Success  Catalogue  fully  describing  and  showing  why 
superior,  with  valuable  chapter  on  fertilizing,  mailed  free. 


KEMP  <&  BVRPEE  MFG,  CO.,  Box  38,  SYRACVSE,  N.  Y. 
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ing  not  to  hurt  her;  you  may  avoid  a 
kicker.  Perhaps  you  started  to  sit  down 
to  the  cow  without  speaking  to  her,  and 
she  didn’t  see  you,  and  being  a  little 
highstrung  when  you  touched  her  she 
was  frightened,  jumped  and  kicked  and 
you  hit  her  in  return.  Now  she  kicks 
when  anyone  approaches  her,  and  it 
isn’t  safe  for  the  children  to  go  any¬ 
where  near  her,  but  it  is  all  your  fault. 
You  were  cleaning  out  back  of  her  and 
the  shovel  hit  her  foot;  she  kicked  you 
hard  and  you  used  the  shovel.  Now  if 
she  sees  a  shovel  both  feet  begin  to  fly. 
Kindness  in  all  our  treatment  of  the 
cows  pays,  and  it  avoids  kickers. 

If  we  have  a  little  box  tacked  on  one 
side  of  the  manger  with  fine  salt  in  it, 
will  the  cow  get  or  eat  all  she  wants? 

She  may  and  may  not.  We  prefer  to 
have  the  salt  mixed  with  the  grain  feed. 
If  we  had  to  put  salt  in  every  article  of 
food  we  use  that  has  salt  in  it  very  few 
things  would  taste  just  right.  With  salt 
in  the  manger  all  the  time  the  manger 
is  apt  to  be  wet,  and  this  we  do  not  like 
to  see. 

How  often  would  you  let  the  cows  out 


CURES  FOR  THE  JUMPING  COW . 

Seeing  a  call  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a  cure 
lor  a  jumping  cow,  I  have  a  simple  de¬ 
vice  that  has  worked  well  with  myself 
and  my  neighbors,  as  a  preventive  for 
jumping  or  crawling  through  wire  fence. 
Take  a  common  tie  chain  (such  as  is 
used  for  cow  ties),  and  a  halter  ring 
loose  on  the  lower  end,  loop  the  lower 
end  around  a  light  fence-post,  18  inches 
from  the  small  end,  and  in  the  loose 
ring;  draw  snug  and  faster  with  a  fence 
staple.  Attach  it  to  the  cow  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  way;  it  is  light,  cheap  and  so 


much  more  comfortable  for  the  cow  than 
the  ordinary  devices  in  use.  See  Fig.  110. 
Canon  City,  Col.  o.  e.  f. 


for  water? 

We  should  want  to  give  them  at  least 
two  chances  a  day  to  drink.  They  will 
not  always  use  them,  but  we  hardly  like 
to  ask  them  to  drink  all  they  ought  to 
have  at  one  time.  A  cow  consumes 
about  25  pounds  daily  of  dry  matter,  and 
needs  to  go  with  this  four  pounds  of 
water  for  each  pound  of  dry  matter,  or 
100  pounds  of  water  daily.  This  is  a 
good  deal  of  ice  water  to  take  into  the 
stomach  at  one  time,  and  the  cow  comes 
into  the  barn  all  humped  up,  shivering 
and  kicking  with  the  cold,  and  we  fur¬ 
nish  the  feed  that  warms  that  water  to 
body  heat.  We  have  known  men  who 
did  not  have  water  before  the  cows  who 
the  last  thing  at  night  would  take  pails 
rapidly  through  the  barn  and  give  to 
any  who  desired  water.  Cows  will  drink 
quite  a  good  deal  after  eating  their 
night  meal,  and  often  they  do  not  have 
the  opportunity.  One  dairyman  of  our 
acquaintance  whose  house  and  barn  face 
the  northwest  and  where  the  wind  gets 
a  long  sweep,  has  been  driving  his  cows 
all  Winter  about  40  rods  daily  in  the 
face  of  this  wind,  and  chopping  a  hole 
in  the  ice,  waiting  for  the  score  or  more 
to  get  their  one  daily  drink.  When  ask¬ 
ed  how  his  cows  were  doing  he  replied: 
“They  ain’t  doing  nothing,”  and  who 
can  blame  them? 

The  day  has  been  rainy,  and  we  have 
been  putting  on  our  semi-occasional  coat 
of  whitewash  in  the  cow  barn  and  one 
of  the  henhouses.  This  is  one  of  the 
jobs  we  do  not  like  to  start  in,  but  when 
begun  we  see  how  much  better  things 
look,  how  much  sweeter  the  barn  is, 
and  how  much  lighter;  we  are  always 
glad  that  we  have  been  at  it.  We  use 
hot  water  in  making  the  whitewash,  and 
it  does  not  matter  if  it  is  largely  slaked 
lime.  We  make  it  rather  thick,  too 
thick  for  a  pump,  and  use  mostly 
brooms  for  putting  it  on.  It  uses  white¬ 
wash  fast,  but  you  can  cover  ground, 
and  it  is  white  when  you  have  done  (we 
are,  too,  usually).  We  put  on  about  75 
gallons,  using  a  half  barrel  of  lime.  It 
is  a  good  thing  to  get  the  cobwebs  down 
and  the  barn  white,  and  it  makes  a  bet¬ 
ter  home  for  the  cows. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


HEN  NOTES. 

Some  Good  Hens.— Mapes  asks  for  re¬ 
ports  of  hens  that  have  laid  50  per  cent  or 
better,  together  with  methods  of  feeding. 
I  can  claim  no  such  record  for  my  hens, 
but  one  of  my  neighbors  has  obtained  re¬ 
sults  which,  I  think,  are  rather  remark¬ 
able.  His  eight  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets 
(hatched  April  7,  1003),  laid  in  December 
168  eggs;  in  January  168,  and  in  February 
150  eggs.  So  far  in  March  they  have  aver¬ 
aged  six  eggs  a  day.  His  feeding  plan  is 
as  follows:  Morning,  mash  of  cornmeal; 
noon,  whole  oats  (soaked):  night,  wheat. 
Since  the  first  of  March  he  has  substituted 
wheat  middlings  for  the  cornmeal,  and  at 
night  he  gives  corn  in  place  of  wheat. 

New  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  w. 


I  have  found  an  excellent  cure  for  a 
jumping  cow,  or  getting  through  wire 
fences.  Take  two  strips  of  grape  wire, 
twist  together  12  or  14  inches  of  wire, 
fastening  at  the  end;  let  this  stand 
straight  up  on  the  top  of  the  cow’s  neck, 
fastening  it  there,  then  separate  the 
wires,  putting  a  strand  on  each  side  of 
cow’s  neck,  then  bring  them  together 
again  under  the  cow’s  jaws,  giving 
plenty  of  room  to  breathe.  Twist  to¬ 
gether  again,  four  or  five  feet  of  the 
wire,  fastening  the  other  end.  I  have 
known  this  to  cure  some  of  the  worst 
cases;  never  knew  one  to  jump  with  this 
more  than  once  or  twice.  This  is  very 
light  for  cow’s  neck  and  very  easily 
made.  a.  s.  g. 

New  York. 


Sei.f-Milking  Cows.— Put  a  bull  ring  lit 
their  nose  the  same  as  for  a  bull.  They 
cannot  suck  themselves,  nor  another  cow. 
When  they  reach  for  a  teat  they  run  the 
tongue  into  the  ring,  but  cannot  secure  the 
teat,  either  standing  up  or  lying  down. 
This  is  an  old  remedy,  but  is  new  to  many. 
1  fixed  one  for  a  neighbor  this  last  season 
that  had  spikes  strapped  to  her  nose,  and 
blindfolded,  and  would  suck  other  cows  at 
that.  The  ring  stopped  it.  o.  h.  smith. 


THE  MIET5S  die  WEISS 

OIL  &  GAS  ENGINE 

Adopted  l>y  the  United  StateH  and 
Foreign  GovernrneutH.  Mont  eco¬ 
nomical  and  safest  power  known. 
Kuna  with  common  Distillate  or 
Fuel  Oil.  Why  pay  an  enormous 
price  for  gaMoline  when  you  can 
operate  a  M.  A  W.  engine  on  fuel 
coHtiug  6c  per  gullon?  It  will  pay 
you  to  couhuH  me  before  pluciug 
your  order  elsewhere. 

For  Pumping,  Electric  Lighting, 
Charging  Storage  Batteries  and  all 
other  power  purposes.  Direct  coup¬ 
led  or  belted  dynamo,  sizes  1  to  60 
h.p.  Send  for  Catalogue,  Dept.  12. 

A.  MUST/., 

128-138  Mott  St  ,  New  York 


WEBER  Jr.  Pu"pl;s Engines 

"  »  excel  windmills  or  any  other  ** 
power  in  amount  of  duty,  constancy  and 
cost  of  running.  Always  ready. 

A  trifle  for  gasollnegivesyou  the 
water  30  men  could  pump, 
fall  borne  power  for  any  pi 
mm.  All  elten  op  to  800  h. 

Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Weber  (1m  and  Gasoline 
"  bgin.Co., 

Boa  206  KinwaOlty,  Ha. 

Eastern  Office:  1X5  liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

To  Owner*  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches.  Etc. 

The  Auto-Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  (tartlng  and 
running  batterlo*.  their  annovance 
and  expense.  No  belt— no  switch— no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en- 
Igine  now  using  batteries.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed;  write  tor  descriptive  catalog. 

Motsinger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 

Ktt  Main  Street.  Pendleton.  Ind 


Y17|"^¥  |  DRILLING 

W  CLL  machines 


Over  70  sires  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  Bills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  Bimple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


JONES 


ADDRESS  BOX  NO.  143  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y 
DO  IT  NOW  OH  BE  SOKKY.  THAT’S  ALL. 


SCALES 


DR.  HESS 
Great  Stock  Book 

_  If  you  will  write  and  say  what 

stockyou  have—  how  many  head 
r  I  of  each,  what  stock  food  you 

■  ■  have  used— and  mention  this 

paper.  This  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  care  of  all  live  stock  and  poultry  .based 
on  the  scientific  knowledge  and  attainments 
of  the  eminent  veterinarian,  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
D.V.8.);  written  in  popular  language;  com¬ 
mended  and  used  by  veterinarians  every¬ 
where.  Get  it  and  become  a  master  of  all 
stock  diseases.  Write  to-day,  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 


“THE  OHIO” 

GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Manufac¬ 
tured  BY 


OHIO  MOTOR  CO., 

Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


MONARCH  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

SOLD  ON  THEIR  MERIT. 

Perfect  Working  Tractions 

Portable^ 

Hydraulic  Cider  Dresses,  special  presses  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Boilers,  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  Write  for 
catalogue.  MONARCH  MACHINERY  CO., 

39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  8a wing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
8end  for  IUust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonial*. 

State  Your  Power  Meodos 


C1IRTER  m  ENGINE  C0.(  Got  26  STERUH6,  ILL, 


CREAM 


SEPARATOR  CDCC 

This  is  a  genuine  ■  ■  m  ■■  ■■§ 

offer  made  to  introduce  the  People# 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplf  st 
in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show 
it  to  your  neighbors  who  have  cows. 
Send  your  name  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  SUPPLr  CO. 

Dept.  Rti  KANSAS  CITY,  MO 


SUPERIOR 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

GETS  ALL  THE  CREAM 

In  00  to  90  minutes  “just  as  good  as 
a  $100  machine.”  Sold  under  a  bind¬ 
ing  guarantee.  Your  money  back  if 
not  satisfactory.  Simple,  practical. 

40,000  Farmers  Use  It. 

Least  trouble  and  expense  or  any 
good  method.  Cold  water  circulat-  _ 

Ing  thro  center  water-column  and  outer  water  jacket 
does  all  the  work.  No  mixing.  Tlie  best  invest¬ 
ment  on  the  Farm.  Write  today  for  full  partlcu* 
lars.  Don’t  delay. 

SUPKRIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO.  . 
Grand  River  Ave,  309  Detroit,  Mich. 


That  amount  is  easily  within  reach  of  the 
combined  sawmill  and  gasoline  engine 
here  shown  which  we  cull  the 


“Stoddard 

Combination” 


It  Is  ready  mounted  on  low,  strong  trucks, 
nil  ready  for  operation.  Its  weight  com¬ 
plete  with  tank  lined  ronrl.v  for  use  is  1.990 
lbs.  Its6(octual)  li.p.  engine  easily  starts 
machinery  all  belted  up  and  affords  a  sur¬ 
plus  for  all  work.  Has  special  saw  frame 
with  balanced  carriage  and  high  speed  snw 
protected  at  top  and  bottom.  6  Inch  belt, 
no  crossing,  adjustable  tightener,  circula¬ 
tion  water  pump  for  tank. 

1  Gallon  Gasoline  Saws  5  Cords  of  Wood 

by  actual  test.  Greatest  money  making 
wood  sawing  combination  made,  strong  and 
durable,  perfect  working.  Ready  every 
minute  for  duty  at  every  new  stand.  In 
valuable  machine  for  neighborhood  sawing. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  today. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO..  Rutland,  Vt. 

Full  line  oj  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Gas  and  Gaso¬ 
line  JSngines  with  attachments  for  all  purjtoees. 


GAIN  ACRES 

by  clearing  that  stumpy  piece 
of  land  THK  UKKCULK* 
Stump  Puller  pulls  any  stump. 
_  _  ^Saves  time,  labor  and  money 

Catalog  FREE.  Hercules  Mfg.  Co.,  Depi.P.S.  Centenllle.il 


SAVE  20  GENTS  PER  SHEEP 


ON  EVERY  SHEEP 
YOU  SHEAR  WITH 
PRICE  ONLY 


Stewart’s  Improved  1904  0 
Sheep  Shearing  Machine  & 

The  day  of  the  old-fashioned  hand  shears  is  past.  No  owner  of 
10  sheep  or  more  can  afford  to  shear  by  hand,  even  though  the 
work  be  done  for  nothing.  Don’t  butcher  your  sheep.  Shear 
with  machines  and  get  one  pound  of  wool  extra  per  head.  It  will  more  than 
cover  the  cost  of  sheari  ng.  Send  today  for  valuable  book,  "  Hints  on  Shear¬ 
ing."  It  is  free  and  will  save  you  money. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  143  LaSalle  Ave.  CHICAGO. 


WE  HAVE  SOMETHING 
TO  CROW  ABOUT 

when  we  talk  of  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  and  its  superi¬ 
ority  over  all  other  roofing  for  farm  buildings.  If  you  want 
your  buildings  fully  protected  from  heat  and  cold,  rain  and 
snow,  lire  and  water,  you  should  use 


E 


riAot 


MARA 


It  keeps  the  poultry  and  stock  warm  and  dry  in  winter  and  cool 

I  in  summer,  it  does  not  pollute  the  water  with  whit  h  it  comes  in  contact, 
leaving  it  available  for all  domestic  uses.  It  comes  readyto  lay,  anti  inside 
each  roll  is  packed  enough  caps,  nails,  and  cement  sufficient  for  laying.  It 
«  excellent  for  lining  the  feed  boxes  in  poultry  houses  and  all  other  stock 
buildings,  and  rats  and  vermin  will  not  attack  it.  Full  particulars  are  given 
so  any  one  can  lay  it.  Send  for  our  book,  it  is  Free. 


J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.  70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


CHAMPION 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  8.  A. 
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COSGROVE'S  BROODER. 

The  material  required  for  above  brood¬ 
er  is  an  empty  one-pound  coffee  can,  a 
two-pound  coffee  can,  a  piece  of  gal¬ 
vanized  sheet  iron  24x36  inches  with  a 
hole  in  center  that  will  just  fit  the  one- 
pound  can,  and  85  feet  of  seven-eighths- 
inch  matched  pine  and  six  feet  of  one- 
half-inch  pine.  Make  the  four  sides  of 
a  box  nine  inches  high  that  will  just 
take  in  the  sheet  iron,  put  strips  %xl 
inch  inside  the  box  two  inches  below 
top  edge,  for  the  sheet  iron  to  rest  on. 
Take  the  one-pound  can  and  cut  slits  a 
half  inch  apart  all  around  the  top  edge; 
cut  just  down  to  where  the  bulge  in  the 
tin  is  (about  one-half  inch),  put  the  slit 
part  through  the  sheet  iron  and  bend 
the  slit  pieces  down  flat  on  the  iron.  The 
bulge  prevents  the  can  from  going 
through  the  iron,  and  if  the  slit  pieces 
are  hammered  down  tight  it  makes  near¬ 
ly  an  airtight  job;  but  to  make  sure  that 


BROODER,  FRONT  VIEW.  Fig.  111. 


no  fumes  from  the  lamp  get  above  the 
sheet  iron  it  is  better  to  solder  it  tight. 
Place  the  iron  in  the  box  and  nail  strips 
on  top  of  iron,  pressing  it  down  tight  on 
the  under  strips.  Nail  a  floor  of  seven- 
eighths-inch  stuff  on  top  of  box,  cutting 
a  hole  in  center  the  size  of  the  two- 
pound  coffee  can;  slit  the  can  like  the 
other,  bend  the  pieces  out  and  nail  on 
top  of  floor,  but  first  punch  the  top  of 
can  full  of  one-fourth-inch  holes  to  let 
the  hot  air  out.  Then  bore  five  or  six 
half-inch  holes  on  the  two  ends  through 
side  of  box  between  sheet  iron  and  floor 
of  brooder  to  let  in  air;  also  four  holes 
in  each  end  of  box  one  inch  in  diameter 
near  bottom  edge  to  let  in  air  for  lamp. 
The  rest  is  plain  carpenter  work.  Take 
a  piece  nine  inches  wide,  length  of  box 
and  nail  or  screw  on  back  end,  letting  it 
come  down  only  an  inch  or  so  below 
edge  of  box.  Then  nail  on  sides,  using 
two  2x2-inch  posts  30  inches  long  to  hold 
up  front  end.  I  line  the  hover  part  with 
one-half  inch  pine  6!4  inches  wide,  nail¬ 
ing  on  strips  at  top  and  bottom  edge  one- 
half  inch  square,  so  that  it  makes  a 
half  inch  air  space  on  ends  and  back. 

The  hover  cover  of  seven-eighths-inch 
stuff  rests  on  this  lining,  and  is. not  fast¬ 
ened,  can  be  lifted  out  to  clean  out 
brooder  and  as  chicks  get  old  enough  is 
removed  entirely.  To  the  front  of  hover 
cover  are  tacked  strips  of  cloth  two 


. .  . 


BROODER,  SECTIONAL  VIEW.  FlO.  112. 

inches  wide  reaching  to  floor.  Some  of 
these  cloth  strips  can  be  turned  up  on 
top  of  cover  to  let  out  hot  air  on  warm 
days.  On  front  part  of  sides  bore  holes 
as  shown  in  Fig.  112  and  make  a  sliding 
cover  so  as  to  close  or  open  these  holes. 
The  amount  of  air  entering  the  half¬ 
inch  holes  above  sheet  iron  and  passing 
over  chicks,  is  governed  by  these  venti¬ 
lators.  The  front  half  of  roof  is 
screwed  to  sides  and  front  and  middle 
bar.  The  back  half  is  loose  and  pro¬ 
jects  throe  inches  under  front  part;  can 
bo  lifted  up  as  shown  by  dotted  lines, 
then  by  lifting  hover  cover  the  floor  can 
be  easily  cleaned. 

The  lamps  I  use  have  no  chimneys. 
They  are  two  kinds,  costing  50  and  75 
cents.  I  prefer  the  75-cent  ones,  as  they 
hold  oil  enough  to  last  two  days,  so  if 


you  forget  to  fill  them  some  day  the 
chicks  do  not  suffer.  Flame  of  lamp 
should  be  about  two  inches  below  level 
of  sheet  iron.  Perhaps  any  ordinary 
chimney  hand  lamp  would  answer  by 
digging  hole  in  ground  so  chimney  top 
would  be  two  inches  below  iron.  Cut  a 
hole  in  back  of  box  to  enter  lamp  and 
have  a  sliding  cover  to  it.  If  lamp  flame 
burns  dim  make  more  holes  in  side  of 
box,  or  open  slide  a  little.  Bore  five  or 
six  half-inch  holes  in  back  end  of  box 
three  inches  below  sheet  iron  to  let  lamp 
fumes  out,  if  there  are  any.  The  front, 
with  the  exception  of  a  six  or  eight-inch 
piece  nailed  to  posts  at  top,  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  piece  held  in  place  by  buttons, 
and  comes  out,  so  the  whole  interior  can 
be  got  at.  Make  a  frame  to  hold  a  glass 
say  12x20  inches  (larger  the  better), 
bevel  top  and  bottom  edge  of  frame  and 
nail  beveled  strips  at  top  and  bottom,  so 
glass  frame  will  slide  to  make  a  hole  as 
large  or  small  as  you  want  to  feed  chicks 
through.  With  lamp  taking  a  wick  only 
five-eighths  inch  wide  I  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  heat  in  these  brood¬ 
ers  at  90  to  100  degrees.  Brooders  are 
run  in  an  unheated  brooder  house.  I 
have  never  tried  them  outdoors. 

Connecticut.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

COOK'S  SANITARY  HENS. 

I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Cook  go  Into 
details  regarding  the  feed  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  sanitary  henhouse.  w. 

The  feed  and  care  of  the  fowls  is  not 
different  from  usually  accepted  stand¬ 
ards.  They  are  White  Leghorns  fed  a 
mash  in  the  morning  of  bran,  middlings 
and  meat  scrap;  wheat  and  mangels  at 
noon,  and  mixed  grain,  corn,  wheat  and 
buckwheat  at  night,  having  all  they  will 
eat.  Grit,  oyster  shells  and  a  dust  bath 
with  clean  cold  water  at  all  times  seems 
to  cover  about  the  whole  story.  Plenty 
of  clean  litter  on  a  cement  floor  is  quite 
necessary  where  fowls  are  crowded.  I 
was  asked  recently  if  the  point  at  issue 
was  crowding  the  fowls  as  a  necessity 
for  Winter  laying?  In  and  of  itself  I 
would  emphatically  say  no;  but  If  they 
were  not  crowded  that  henhouse  would 
be  colder  and  so  I  would  rather  have 
them  crowded  if  kept  clean,  than  not 
crowded  and  cold.  Another  says  it  is 
unnatural  for  hens  to  lay  in  Winter.  I 
will  agree  to  that,  but  we  are  no  longer 
dealing  with  fowls  in  their  natural  con¬ 
dition.  It  was  not  natural  for  a  cow  to 
give  milk  in  cold  weather,  yet  to-day  the 
records  are  made  in  the  Winter  time. 
We  may  be  able  to  do  the  same  with 
hens.  Who  knows?  h.  e.  c. 

COW  LEAKING  MILK. 

I  have  a  cow  seven  years  old,  Holstein, 
came  in  fresh  October  last.  She  had  such 
a  flow  of  milk  I  was  obliged  to  milk  her 
three  times  a  day  for  about  three  weeks 
after  calving.  She  seems  to  have  a  good 
appetite,  but  leaks  her  milk  very  badly,  I 
should  judge  from  two  to  three  quarts  in 
24  hours.  I  am  feeding  cut  cornstalks 
nights,  hay  noon  and  morning.  For  grain 
I  feed  equal  parts  buckwheat  shorts  and 
wheat  bran,  about  four  quarts  daily.  Can 
you  prescribe  a  remedy?  d.  h.  r. 

Caton,  N.  Y. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  know  of  that 
you  can  do  for  leaky  teats  except  to  milk 
the  cow  three  times  a  day.  Perhaps  by 
following  up  this  practice  she  may  im¬ 
prove.  We  have  known  them  to  get 
over  this  trouble.  We  have  seen  plugs 
of  lead  and  of  hard  wood  used  to  stop  up 
the  teats  between  milkings,  and  with 
fairly  good  results,  but  we  hardly  like 
to  recommend  ever  putting  anything  in¬ 
to  the  teat,  as  we  have  seen  so  many 
teats  spoiled  by  using  milking  tubes. 

H.  G.  M. 


‘‘If  you  want  to  know  how  to  raise 
Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without 
Milk,  write  to  J.  W.  Harwell,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.” — Ailv. 


[IRE  FENCE  at  Wholesale.  A  4*Mnoh 


Wine,  rtnvc.  stock  fence  £9c  per  rod. 

Send  for  price  list  and  FUKK  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  ©I  Fence  Supplies.  J 

W.  U.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67  Ltwburf,  Ohio. 


Don’t  Buy  a  Buggy 

or  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  until  you  get  a  copy 
of  our  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It  wiil 
save  you  money.  We  make  every  vehicle 
which  we  sell  and  guarantee  them  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  price.  On  30  Days  T rial  if  you  want 
it.  See  our  large  advertisement  in  this  paper 
next  week.  O  Send  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Company 
Box  220  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Our  Special  Hog  Fence 

is  the  closest  woven  hog  fence  on  the  market— spacing  at  the 
bottom  only  2%  Inches,  stay  wires  9  Inches  apart.  Unques¬ 
tionably  the  best  pig  fence  made.  Our  ADVANCE  ana 
Junior  Warden  Fence*  give  the  best  of  satisfaction  for 
fencing  house  yards,  barn  lots  or  poultry  yards.  Is  woven 
close  enough  to  turn  poultry,  yet  strong  enough  to  turn  any 
stock,  and  is  very  neat  in  appearance.  Advance  (urm 
Fence  is  Just  right  for  general  use.  Write  today  for  our 
Free  Fence  Book.  It  describes  *3  »tyles— a  fenco  for 
every  requirement  of  the  farmer,  also  tells  how  Advance 
Fence  Is  sold  direct  from  factory  at  wholesale  price* 

On  Thirty  Days  Free  Trial 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT  on  40  rod*  or  more.  Write  today. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  C0.,72330ld  St.,  Paoria,  III. 
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We  Ship  Union  Look  Quick. 

Mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  California.  Shipment  made  from 
mill  nearest  you  and  freight  paid  to  nearly  all  points. 

UNION  LOCK  IS  THE 

POULTRY  FENCING 

THAT’S  STRONG . 

The  reason  is  all  horizontal  lines  are  cables.  Stretches  perfectly,  but 
never  sags.  Covers  uneven  ground  without  cutting.  Small  meshing  below  for  small  chicks.  All 

sales  direct  from  faxtory  a.1  factory  prices.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and 

Poultry  Fences.  CASE  BROTHERS,  Colchester,  Conn. 


ALL  STEEL  LAWN  FENCE 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Wo  ttmko  all  kind*  of 
Lawn,  Farm,  Park  end  Cem¬ 
etery  Fenco,  AND  SELL 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  manu¬ 
facturer*'  price*.  SAVE 
AGENTS  COMMISSION  by 
writing  for  our  FREE 
CATALOGUE. 

-  ur-.u-ua.u  mo...  FACTORING  CO., 

985  North  Tenth  Street.  Terrs  HaUTK,  IND, 


YOU  KNOW  IT 


will  pay  to  buy  the  “FROST,”  containing  the  weight, 
strength  and  wearing  qualities  to  last  a  life  time. 
One  rod  of  it  Is  worth  three  of  woven  fence  <  atalog 
free.  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NO  EXPENSIVE  SPECIAL  TOOLS 

Tl7ei.,l..i..lM.m...ui..„u......imimu..u.n.iuumn,mJnrmimu.y.to 


rTni»iiiiiimruiAimtmaTTiuinfirnririTTrrrrciTrmijmLfnrxnni-iux< 

r 
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or  experience  required  to  properly  eroct  our  Fenc¬ 
ing.  Built  just  like  aboard  fence,  using  as  few  or 
as  many  strands  as  desirnd.  Write  for  free  sample 
and  circulars.  We  will  save  von  time  and  money 

The  Truss  X  Cable  Fence  to.,  nit  Cuj»hc,"e  Bldg. , Cleveland, 0. 


For  Sale 


STEEL  FENCING, 

10c.  per  rod,  while 


it  last  s  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 


268  State  St  ,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


IF  YOUR  BREAGHY  STOCK 


has  hooked,  Jammed  and  banged  your  wire  fence* 
to  plecee;  you  ought  to  buy  Page  Fence  next  time. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


Hl£h  Lifts  Strain  Back 

8top  loading  over  those  high 
wheels.  Replace  them  with 
Goshen  Low  Wood  Wagon 
Wheels.  They  not  only  save  your 
back,  but  make  easy  draught  for 
your  horses.Then  there’s  economy  in 

GOSHEN  LOW  WOOD 
WAGON  WHEELS 

No  tires  to  set.  No  spokes  to  smash. 
Goshen  wheels  lift  no  mud.  Don ’tout  In. 
They  fit  any  axle.  They’re  made  of  cross 
sections  of  hard,  Indiana  White  Oak; 
are  not  affected  by  extremes  of  heat  or 
cold.  No  wheel  can  be  stronger  or  more 
rigid.  Bend  for  free  descriptive  circular. 
HICKOX,  MULL  &  HILL  CO. 

248  Superior  St. 

Toledo,  O. 


LAWN  FENCE 


Original  designs,  strong  and 
beautifully  built.  Ask  for  our 
Special  FRKK  Catalog  which 
will  save  you  money. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

...  i  Holly.  Mich. 

Waukegan,  Ill.  Cleveland, O. 


SAW  MILLS 


The  OeLoach  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  Mill 

with  1  h.  p.  cut*  2000  feet  per  day.  A11  sizes.  Shingle 
Hills,  Planers,  Trimmers,  Corn  and  Buhr  Hills, 
Water  Wheel*,  Lath  Mills  etc.  Fin*  catalog  frea 
DK  LOACH  MILL  MFC.  CO., 

■ex  *00,  ATLANTA,  CA.  .  ,  I 

TW Meet  ue  it  Sf.  Louie, 


The  Steitz  Potato  Planter 

Always  works  right;  easy  to  set;  light 
of  draft;  well  balanced.  Marks  fur¬ 
rows,  drops  and  covers  whole  or  cut 
seed  potatoes  In  one  operation; 
hills  14, 16  or  Indies  apart. 
Never  misses;  every  hill  plauted 
actually  yields.  Hpeclal  Price 
this  month  $40.  Absolute  Ruar- 
antee  or  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  8peclui  Offer.  * 


STEITZ  IMPLEMENT  CO.  502  Wells  Bldg.  MILWAUKEE,  WIN. 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt  _ 
Kcatiy  Rooting 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  «end  for  free 

82  Fine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
unehored.  Something  new. 
Full  an  ordinary  stump  in  1)4 
minutes.  1  to  6 
acres  at  a  sot¬ 
ting.  Different 
sizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  Illustrated 
catalog  address 


Powerful, 

Handy, 

Low 

Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co.  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


DEERING 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  H.  A. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PA  I'FR. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  WHO. 


condemn  such  a  scheme  entirely  we  will  ask  our  read¬ 
ers  to  tell  us  of  any  case  where  such  a  scheme  has 
worked  out.  Did  it  prove  a  “fake”  or  a  fact?  You  are. 
pretty  sure  to  get  the  truth  from  R.  N.-Y.  readers. 

* 


Herbert  W.  Collinuwood,  Editor. 


Du.  WALTER  VAN 
Mks.  K  T.  Kovi.k, 


Fleet,  i 
f 


Associates. 


John  J.  Dillon,  Business  .Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or  8* *4  marks,  or  10$  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us'  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  »the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New* 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  2G,  1904. 


Read  the  excellent  article  by  H.  E.  Cook  on  the  next 
page.  He  tells  the  truth  about  eastern  farm  lands. 
Nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  better  bargains 
in  farm  land  he  obtained  than  in  New  York  State  and 
New  England.  Public  sentiment  helps  give  value  to 
such  land.  Let  us  all  get  together  to  put  confidence 
and  respect  into  it. 

* 

The  bill  providing  for  a  building  at  the  Agricultural 
College  was  reported  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  on  March  16.  The  fight  before  the  committee 
has  been  hard  and  long;  now  the  battle  is  transferred 
to  the  Legislature  itself.  The  hardest  rub  will  come 
in  the  Senate,  and  it  behooves  every  friend  of  the 
college  to  stick  a  pen  into  his  Senator  at  once.  We 
must  not  fail  now,  after  having  fought  the  bill  out 
into  the  open.  Up  and  at  them  once  more!  Bring 

every  possible  force  to  bear  upon  your  Senator! 

* 

We  have  had  a  good  discussion  as  to  the  best  way 
to  heat  a  farmhouse.  Some  of  the  best  articles  are 
yet  to  be  printed.  This  great  interest  in  house  heat¬ 
ing  prompts  us  to  start  another  discussion  on  house 
lighting.  Many  people  whose  eyes  are  weak  are  cut 
off  from  much  enjoyment  when  darkness  comes,  be¬ 
cause  the  lights  are  so  poor  that  they  cannot  see  to 
read.  With  the  darkness  and  storm  outside  the  farm 
home  should  be  as  bright  and  cheerful  as  possible.  If 
there  is  any  particular  form  of  lamp  or  any  arrange¬ 
ment  of  lights  that  will  bring  night  closer  to  day  the 
farmer  ought  to  have  it.  We  therefore  call  for  ex¬ 
perience  in  lighting  the  farmhouse.  What  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it? 

* 

One  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  neighbors  is  an  Italian  widow 
who  lives  in  a  narrow  tenement,  street  nearby.  She 
spends  her  mornings  over  the  washtub  or  scrubbing 
pail — her  afternoons  standing  on  a  blustery  corner 
selling  papers.  She  finds  time  with  it  all  to  nurse  her 
old  father,  a  man  past  fourscore,  whose  vitality  has 
been  lowered  almost  to  the  vanishing  point  by  the 
severe  Winter.  Speaking  of  the  food  given  the  in¬ 
valid,  the  widow  said:  “I  buy  dose  big  Spy  apple — 
not  dose  hard  red  apple  like  sawdust,  and  bake  in 
oven.  My  papa  he  says:  ‘Maria,  I  don’t  die  if  my 
friends  feed  me  dose  big  apple — I  keep  right  on  liv 
ing.’ ”  We  think  this  Italian  patriarch  is  entitled  to 
honorary  membership  in  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League.  It  is  worth  noting,  too,  that  a  buyer  of  this 
class  is  ready  to  discriminate  against  inferior  quality, 
and  knows  a  superior  sort  well  enough  to  call  it  by 
name. 

* 

lx  some  parts  of  the  country  agents  are  at  work 
trying  to  sell  trees  or  plants  on  the  old  “share”  plan. 
You  are  asked  to  buy  1,000  fruit  or  nut  trees  at  a  high 
price.  You  furnish  the  ground,  the  company  is  to 
plant  the  trees  and  pay  all  or  part  of  the  expense  of 
caring  for  them  until  bearing.  The  company  is  to 
have  a  share  of  several  crops,  after  which  the  orchard 
is  to  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  It  is  quite 
easy  to  see  what  an  advantage  such  a  contract 
would  give  to  a  man  who  was  inclined  to  be 
a  rascal.  He  would  receive  far  more  for  the  trees  in 
the  first  place  than  they  were  worth.  He  could  well 
afford  to  plant  them  and  then  get  out  with  a  big 
profit.  As  a  rule,  the  risk  is  so  great  that  we  would 
not  advise  a  man  to  try  any  such  scheme.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  an  honest  nur¬ 
seryman  might  carry  out  his  side  of  such  a  contract 
so  as  to  prove  a  real  benefit  to  a  farmer.  Before  we 


We  should  all  plant  our  crops  hopefully  this  year. 
The  hard  Winter  is  over  and  Spring  will  seem  brighter 
than  ever  before,  in  consequence  of  the  dark  days 
that  lie  behind  us.  The  soil  will  respond  after  the 
frost  and  snow.  There  is  no  surplus  of  food  products 
in  the  country — rather  a  shortage  of  several  kinds. 
Not  only  must  the  country  be  fed  out  of  this  season’s 
crops,  but  a  surplus  laid  aside  for  the  future.  For¬ 
eign  countries  are  likely  to  demand  more  of  our  meat, 
grain  and  fruit  than  ever  before.  We  must  also  re¬ 
member  that  while  the  population  of  this  country  has 
increased  rapidly,  the  area  of  land  devoted  to  food 
production  has  increased  but  slowly.  There  will  be 
no  rapid  increase  until  some  of  the  arid  lands  are 
opened  to  irrigation.  Again,  more  and  more  of  the 
produce  of  the  far  Western  States  will  be  sent  to  sup¬ 
ply  our  increasing  trade  in  Asia,  and  to  that  extent^ 
less  will  be  sent  to  our  eastern  markets.  All  these 
things  indicate  larger  opportunities  for  the  American 
farmer— especially  those  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
Let  us  therefore  put  our  crops  in* with  the  utmost  care, 
and  stay  by  them. 

* 

We  have  seen  the  following  story  credited  to  the 
president  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  A  farmer’s  boy  wanted  to  go  to  the  agricultural 
college,  but  his  father  objected,  because  lie  said  that 
all  the  professors  knew  was  book  farming.  The  boy 
was  wise  in  his  way,  and  he  went  at  his  father  about, 
as  follows: 

“Father,  what  you  know  about  farming  is  worth 
something,  isn’t  it?” 

“Why,  of  course  it  is!” 

“And  Uncle  John  is  a  good  farmer— what  he  knows 
is  worth  something?” 

“Yes,  yes.  Uncle  John  is  a  good  practical  farmer!” 

“Well,  Father,  if  what  you  know  and  what  Uncle 
John  knows  could  be  printed  in  a  book  it  would  be 
‘book  farming,’  but  I  don’t  see  why  that  would  take 
any  value  out  of  it!” 

There  was  nothing  left  for  father  to  say  except  thht 
the  true  “book”  farmers  do  not  always  put  practical 
matters  in  their  hooks.  Granting  this,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  printing  of  a  fact  about,  farming 
should  ever  make  it  less  valuable.  It  ought  to  add  to 
its  value.  Even  a  statement  that  is  not  founded  on 
fact,  while  for  a  time  it  may  lead  some  astray,  will, 
in  the  end  be  exposed  to  better  advantage  if  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  print.  Much  of  the  old  prejudice  against 
“book  farming”  is  dying  out,  for  farmers  see  that 
printer’s  ink  is  the  only  preservative  that  will  hold 
the  record  of  brain  and  hand  so  that  it  will  be  ac¬ 
curate  and  true.  We  hope  to  see  the  practical  men 
have  a  larger  share  in  making  books. 

* 

To  snow  how  farmers  are  gaining  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  business  we  give  the  experience  of  some  New 
Jersey  farmers  with  fertilizers.  Some  years  ago  they 
bought  the  ready-mixed  goods  of  various  makers — 
each  man  buying  for  himself.  A  Grange  was  organ¬ 
ized,  and  these  farmers  began  to  study  the  fertilizer 
question  together.  After  some  experimenting  they 
became  satisfied  that  their  soil  needed  certain  com¬ 
binations  of  plant  food  for  potatoes.  They  made  up 
a  formula  that  they  found  would  suit,  and  instead  of 
attempting  home  mixing  made  a  contract  with  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  company  to  mix  for  them.  For  example,  they 
demanded  one-fourth  of  the  nitrogen  from  nitrate  of 
soda,  one-fourth  from  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  one- 
half  from  dried  blood  or  tankage.  All  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  to  be  from  dissolved  bone  black,  and  all  the 
potash  from  sulphate.  By  going  at  it  in  this  way 
they  save  at  least  $5  per  ton,  and  know  just  what 
they  are  using.  Of  greater  value  even  than  this  is  the 
experience  gained  by  studying  the  question  out  until 
lliey  understand  it.  Such  studies  give  a  farmer  mas¬ 
tery  of  his  business,  and  give  him  greater  confidence 
to  go  on  and  study  out  larger  problems  in  farming.  It 
is  therefore  one  of  the  most  hopeful  things  about 
eastern  farming  when  farmers  use  their  brains  in  this 
way,  and  bring  the  science  which  is  so  freely  offered 
them  into  practical  use.  A  farmer  who  does  not  now 
believe  in  fertilizers  may  say  that  it  is  all  nonsense 
to  divide  the  nitrogen  up  in  this  way.  Yet  if  he  had 
to  buy  manure  and  had  a  chance  to  obtain  a  lot  that, 
had  all  the  liquids  mixed  with  it  he  would  quickly 
take  it  in  preference  to  another  lot  that  had  only 
straw  and  solids.  Such  a  man  should  realize  that 
these  fertilizer  farmers  have  studied  into  the  question 
deeper  than  he  has.  A  man  may  first  be  satisfied  with 
knowing  that  manure  will  help  his  crops.  Then  he 
learns  that  the  liquids  are  “quicker”  than  the  solids, 
or  that  well-rotted  manure  is  better  than  fresh.  Then 
he  begins  to  learn  why  this  is  so,  and  this  knowledge 
enables  him  to  save  money  in  buying  plant  food,  and 


also  to  suit  his  crops.  No  man  can  tell  just  wheu  or 
how  lie  gained  such  knowledge.  It  grows  upon  him 
as  he  studies. 

* 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
jn  the  celebrated  “merger”  case  is  an  event  of  great 
National  importance.  Briefly  stated,  the  facts  are  as 
follows:  Two  great  railroads  run  through  the  North¬ 
west  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean — the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern. 
There  was  for  a  time  bitter  rivalry  and  competition 
between  them,  which  was  to  the  advantage  of  ship¬ 
pers.  A  contest  for  control  of  the  roads  led  to  a 
panic  in  Wall  Street,  which  did  great  damage  tc  busi¬ 
ness.  The  parties  that  controlled  the  two  roads  final- 
Ividecided  that  combination  would  be  better  than  con¬ 
test,  and  so  they  decided  to  merge  their  interests — 
that  is,  to  form  a  new  company  that  should  hold  the 
stock  of  both  railroads.  They  therefore  obtained  in 
New  Jersey  a  charter  for  a  corporation  known  as  the 
Northern  Securities  Company,  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $400,000,000,  exchanging  its  stock  for  stock 
of  each  of  the  two  railroads.  The  object  of  this  was 
evident  enough.  It  brought  the  roads  under  one  man¬ 
agement,  so  that  there  could  be  no  further  competi¬ 
tion.  A  shipper  in  that  territory  would  he  obliged  to 
accept  any  rates  the  new  company  saw  fit  to  enforce. 
The  injustice  of  such  a  condition  is  made  more  evi¬ 
dent  when  we  remember  that  the  far-western  roads 
owe  their  existence  to  gifts  of  public  lands  from  the 
people,  and  even  grants  of  money  from  States  or  Na¬ 
tion.  If  such  a  combination  is  lawful  people  who  live 
along  the  lines  of  such  roads  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  railroads.  They  are  far  from  markets,  and 
would  be  forced  to  accept  arbitrary  rates  of  trans¬ 
portation  on  what  they  bought  or  sold.  Not  only 
this,  but  if  a  combination  of  two  large  roads  could 
be  made  and  the  principle  accepted  as  just  there  would 
be  no  good  reason  why  the  combination  should  not  go 
on  until  all  the  main  roads  in  the  country  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  few  rich  men.  We  should  then  have  a 
government  of  men  and  not  of  law.  The  Government 
brought  suit  against  the  Northern  Securities  Company 
for  violation  of  what  is  known  as  the  anti-trust  law, 
claiming  that  such  a  combination  of  two  competing 
roads  is  an  unlawful  restraint  of  fair  competition  The 
Court  has  decided  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four  that  this 
combination  is  unlawful;  that  it  does  disturb  the  nat¬ 
ural  laws  of  competition,  and  cannot  be  permitted. 
The  principle  underlying  it  all  is  that  Congress  has 
supreme  power  to  regulate  commerce  between  States, 
and  that  the  so-called  Sherman  law  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress  covers  just  such  a  case  as  this  “merger.”  We 
do  not  see  how  the  Court  could  have  taken  any  other 
ground.  The  decision  will  have  a  good  effect.  It  will 
prevent  other  attempts  to  monopolize  interstate  traffic 
and  will,  we  hope,  cause  other  illegal  combinations  to 
break  up  voluntarily,  or  cause  the  Government  to 
break  them.  No  one  expects  a  panic  as  the  result  of 
this  decision,  for  the  value  of  the  railroad  property 
has  not  been  injured  in  the  least.  Every  honest  man 
lias  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  decision,  and  farmers  in 
particular,  because  the  transportation  problem  is  the 
hardest  one  they  have  to  face.  The  common  people 
can  control  Congress.  So  long  as  they  will  do  so  there 
is  a  higher  power  in  this  country  than  corporate 
wealth. 


BREVITIES. 

The  brave  man  dishorns  his  discouragements. 

Let  us  plan  our  planting  rather  than  plant  our  plans. 

The  lime  and  sulphur  wash  will  destroy  Oyster-shell 
and  Scurfy  bark-lice  which  accumulate  on  fruit  trees. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  children  grow  up  in  a  hom? 
with  a  liking  for  one  another.  Where  can  they  do  this 
better  than  on  a  farm? 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  tried  to  make  homes  on  the  arid  western  lands  - 
whether  they  succeeded  or  not. 

We  find  many  farmers  who  think  they  have  used  m 
the  past  too  much  nitrogen  on  the  potato  crop.  While 
the  heavy  dressing  of  nitrogen  makes  a  big  vine  they 
think  it  is  more  likely  to  be  attacked  by  blight. 

The  old  man  may  call  the  young  man  a  hothead,  and 
the  other  reply  by  calling  “old  fogy.”  One  forgets  that 
the  enthusiasm  which  he  condemns  really  helps  him, 
while  the  other  does  not  know  how  the  conservatism  helps 
him. 

When  a  man  drops  a  piece  of  honey  comb  in  a  glass  of 
corn  syrup  in  New  York  State  he  must  maik  the  stuff 
“corn  honey.”  We  saw  some  of  the  same  stuff  for  s  ile 
in  a  New  Jersey  grocery  simply  labeled  “Honey.”  There 
was  a  difference  of  several  cents  in  the  prices  charged. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  on 
March  14,  “Four  days  more  and  we  shall  have  had  four 
solid  months  of  frost  with  not  thaw  enough  to  soften  an 
inch  of  surface.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  wheat  are  under 
solid  ice  from  an  inch  to  a  foot  thick,  and  I  fear  it  wili 
be  smothered.” 

Dairy  students  at  Cornell  have  organized  a  club. 
Among  other  diversions  a  mock  trial  was  recently  held— 
one  student  being  tried  for  bringing  adulterated  milk  to 
a  creamery.  Some  of  the  “classicals”  should  wake  up 
and  try  to  realize  how  the  idea  of  an  independent  agri¬ 
cultural  education  is  spreading  through  all  branches. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOME/STIC. — Up  to  March  0,  floods  from  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  from  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  down 
had  caused  damage  amounting  to  $2,000,000.  .  .  .  By  a 
vote  of  28  to  5,  the  Kentucky  Senate  March  11  passed  the 
House  bill  aimed  at  Berea  College,  and  which  prevents 
the  coeducation  of  the  races.  To  prevent  the  forfeiture 
of  some  of  the  bequests  to  Berea  College,  the  bill  was 
amended  in  the  House  to  permit  white  and  colored 
schools  under  one  management  provided  they  are  25 
miles  apart.  Only  at  Berea  College  is  coeducation  of  the 
races  practiced.  ...  A  large  car  ferryboat,  Shenango 
No.  1,  was  burned  off  Conneaut,  O..  March  11.  The  boat 
was  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
having  a  capacity  of  26  cars,  and  was  valued  at  $350,000. 

.  .  Three  persons  werdl  killed  and  eight  injured  by 
an  explosion  of  toy  pistol  caps  in  a  factory  at  Chicago. 
March  15.  The  wrecked  building  caught  fire  immediately 
after  the  explosion,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
sc  badly  burned  and  mangled  that  it  was  impossible  to 
recognize  them  except,  by  remnants/  of  clothing.  The 
building  was  occupied  by  three  firms,  employing  nearly 
100  persons,  and  it  is/  believed  some  others  ’ may  have 
been  killed.  It  is  not  known  what  caused  the  explosion, 
and  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  company  had  no  per¬ 
mit  from  the  city  for  the  manufacture  or  storing  of  ex¬ 
plosives.  The  caps  were  of  paper,  and  contained  a  com¬ 
position  of  chloride  of  potash,  phosphorus  and  antimony. 

.  The  Supreme  Court  March  14,  by  a  bench  divided 
five  to  four,  afllrmed  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court 
declaring  the  Northern  Securities  Company  a  combina¬ 
tion  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  within  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  Anti-Trust  act  of  July  2,  1902.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  court  was  /composed  of  Justices  Harlan, 
Brown,  McKenna  and  Day,  together  with  Justice  Brewer, 
who  concurred,  in  the  result,  but  not  in  all  the  reasoning 
of  the  opinion.  The  minority  consisted  of  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  and  Justices  Peckham,  White  and  Holmes.  The 
majority  opinion  was  delivered  by  Justice  Harlan,  and 
Justice  Brewer  stated  the  points  upon  which  he  disagreed 
therewith.  Justice  White  for  himself  and  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  and  Justice  Peckham  delivered  a  most  vigorous 
dissent,  in  which  he  differed  at  almost  every  point  with 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  majority,  and  Justice 
Holmes  expressed  his  individual  dissent  somewhat  at 
variance  with  the  others.  The  suit  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Northern  Securities  Company,  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  Companies,  and  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  J.  J.  Hill  and  others,  was  instituted  by 
the  Attorney-General  and  was  tried  before  a  special  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  composed  of  four  Judges  of  the  Eighth  Fed¬ 
eral  Circuit.  This  special  court  tried  the  first  case  un¬ 
der  the  so-called  “expedition  of  cases”  section  of  the 
Anti-Trust  legislation  enacted  last  Winter,  which  pro¬ 
vided,  in  addition  to  a  speedy  hearing  for  a  cause,  that 
it  might  be  appealed  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  without,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  going 
first  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  ...  No  more 
postal  fraud  cases  in  which  indictments  have  been  re¬ 
turned  are  likely  to  be  tried  before  the  October  term  of 
the  District  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Pritchard  granted 
counsel  for  A.  W‘  Machen,  George  E.  Lorenz,  Diller  B. 
Groff  and  Samuel  A.  Groff,  convicted  of  conspiracy  to 
defraud  the  Government,  until  Apiil  23  next  to  file  their 
bill  of  exceptions  and  to  docket  their  appeal  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  It  is  thought  likely  that  the  appeal  will  not 
bo  heard  until  Fall. 

PHILIPPINES.— Congress  has  been  saved  the  necessity 
of  abrogating  the  Bates  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Sulu. 
Secretary  Taft  has  decided  that  the  so-called  treaty, 
which  provided  salaries  for  the  Sultan  and  certain  of  his 
dattos  and  at  the  same  time  sustained  polygamy  and 
slavery,  was  simply  a  modus  vivendi,  and  merely  an 
executive  agreement.  In  view  of  the  repeated  violations 
of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  by  the  Sultan  and  his 
dattos,  this  Government  has  decided  to  annul  the  so- 
called  treaty  and  take  the  alternative  that  is  implied. 
Nearly  all  the  dattos  have  taken  up  arms  against  the 
United  States,  and  have  resisted  the  advance  of  our 
forces  into  their  territory.  Much  of  the  trouble  has 
grown  out  of  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  to  exploit  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of 
the  dattos  to  permit  this  .  .  .  Another  victory  over 
the  Moros  was  reported  to  the  War  Department  in  a 
cable  dispatch  from  Major-General  Wade,  dated  March 
14.  The  attack,  as  reported  by  Major-General  Leonard 
Wood,  was  made  on  a  reconnoitering  force  of  Americans 
by  a  strong  party  of  Moros,  made  hostile  by  the  passage 
of  the  Anti-slavery  law.  A  lively  fight  ensued  east  of 
Cotiabato.  The  Moro  position  was  shelled,  the  Moro 
force  flanked  and  their  outworks  captured.  The  works 
were  strong  and  well  constructed.  Twenty-one  old  Span¬ 
ish  cannon  and  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  sup¬ 
plies  were  captured.  There  were  no  casualties  among 
the  Americans. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  sixty-fourth  annual  New 
York  State  Fair  will  be  held  September  5-10. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  was  held  at  the  Seventh  Avenue  Hotel,  Pittsburg, 
March  17. 

A  bill  is  pending  in  the  Kentucky  Legislature  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  adulteration  of  farm  and  garden  seeds.  It  is 
stated  that  Kentucky  Blue-grass  seed  has  been  adulter¬ 
ated  with  Canada  grass  seed;  also  that  Timothy  and 
clover  have  been  adulterated.  The  bill  now  before  the 
Legislature  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  adulterated 
seed  and  the  wholesale  merchant  must  brand  each  pack¬ 
age  correctly  before  the  same  can  be  offered  for  sale. 


LET  US  BOOM  EASTERN  AGRICULTURE. 

I  am  constrained  to  write  and  begin  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  for  New  York  agriculture  and  farm  lands.  We 
have  patiently  listened  and  given  tacit  support  to  every 
other  agricultural  boom;  we  have  seen  the  lands  of  the 
Middle  West  go  soaring  skyward  in  value,  and  really 
seem  to  have  taken  pride  in  their  development  while  our 
values  took  a  corresponding  tumble.  We  occupy  in  a 
way  the  same  relative  position  to-day  towards  the  na¬ 
tion,  agriculturally  speaking,  that  the  Mississippi  Valley 


did  30  to  10  years  ago.  That  now  famous  section  offered 
wealth  and  homes  tli/'ii  at  a  moderate  cost.  That  is 
just  what  we  in  the  East  offer  to-day.  We  not  only 
offer  the  highest  conception  of  modern  farm  living,  but 
we  couple  with  it  cheap  lands  and  cheap  homes.  Per¬ 
haps  our  pride  has  withheld  publication  of  the  facts,  but 
they  remain  just  the  same,  that  many  a  farm  can  be 
purchased  in  New  York  for  less  than  the  buildings  have 
cost,  or  would  cost  to  replace.  There  might  be  no  weight 
to  the  argument  if  we  were  without  markets  or  demand 
for  our  products.  We  do  not  need  to  demonstrate  that 
within  12  hours  express  time  or  less  there  are  found  the 
world’s  best  markets.  The  center  of  population  did  not 
change  in  the  census  decade  just  past,  and  it  will  not 
materially  during  the  passing  decade.  This  land  value 
readjustment  will  eventually  take  place,  but  there  seems 
no  reason  why  the  owners  and  citizens  should  not  hasten 
the  day  by  a  united  sentiment  to  boom  our  property. 
New  York  produces  almost  every  product  grown  outside 
the  tropics,  cereals,  hay,  dairy  goods,  fruits  and  live 
stock.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  boomed 
and  aided  others  so  long  that  we  have  become  blinded 
to  our  true  worth.  Why  not  a  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  several  State  societies,  especially  the  Grange 
working  through  its  thoroughly  organized  Subordinate 
Granges,  listing  salable  property,  price,  location  and  gen¬ 
eral  description,  which  might  be  freely  circulated  at 
small  expense?  Such  advertisement  would  not  be  “hot 
air,”  like  many  a  western  boom,  but  founded  strictly 
upon  merit,  for  prices  are  to-day  in  accord  with  the  earn¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  land.  In  other  words,  New  York 
farm  lands  are  a  good  safe  and  profitable  investment; 
all  we  need  is  unitedly  to  say  so  to  the  world  and  quit 
this  protracted  booming  of  other  sections  offering  less 
for  the  money. 

Science  has  revealed  that  our  soils  are  more  than  rich 
in  plant  food,  and  in  the  same  breath  has  told  us  how 
to  utilize  that  wealth.  When  it  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  maximum  soil  output  these  old  granitic  soils  are 
filled  with  organic  matter,  the  surplus  water  drained 
away,  the  subsoil  broken  up,  and  the  records  are  broken 
for  crop  production.  The  unselfish,  modest,  conservative 
spirit  of  the  East  is  commendable,  but  an  infusion  of 
of  the  cooperative,  hustling,  swear-by-your-own-section 
spirit  of  the  West  would  be  a  profitable  and  pleasant 
introduction  into  eastern  agriculture.  h.  e.  cook. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS'  CONGRESS. 

A  meeting  of  this  organization  was  held  in  the  City 
Hall,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  for  election  of  officers 
and  consideration  of  the  various  bills  affecting  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  now  before  the  Legislature  Hon.  James 
Wood,  presiding.  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Flanders  welcomed  the  congress  and  spoke  briefly  on  the 
organization  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department  and 
its  work  in  reference  to  dairy  and  other  agricultural 
laws.  Chairman  Graef,  of  the  Assembly  Agricultural 
Committee,  outlined  the  principal  bills  before  his  com¬ 
mittee,  including  those  referring  to  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva,  milk  testing,  fruit  packages,  etc. 
There  was  a  general  discussion  as  to  the  best  measures  to 
avoid  the  adulteration  of  milk,  some  being  in  favor  of 
raising  the  legal  standard,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice 
of  skimming,  which  is  said  to  be  done  by  dishonest  farm¬ 
ers  and  imilk  dealers.  It  was  said  that  under  existing 
laws  there  is  practically  no  way  to  prevent  one  who  is 
producing  or  handling  four  or  five  per  cent  milk  from 
removing  say  one  or  1  %  per  cent  of  the  cream  and  sell¬ 
ing  the  skimmed  product  as  whole  milk.  Tt  was  stated 
that  very  few  dairies  in  the  State  would  suffer  by  an 
increase  of  the  legal  standard  to  3%  per  cent,  while  this 
would  make  skimming  unprofitable  or  keep  the  skimmer 
constantly  near  the  danger  limit.  Assemblyman  White, 
of  Utica,  made  a  clear  statement  of  what  has  been  done 
in  road  improvement  through  State  aid,  and  emphasizeu 
the  need  of  legislation  to  provide  a  reasonably  adequate 
fund  to  hasten  the  work  in  sections  so  situated  that  they 
find  it  feasible  to  raise  locally  the  amount  of  money  re¬ 
quired  to  secure  State  aid.  Chairman  Wood  spoke  of  the 
need  of  legislation  to  protect  roadside  trees  from  mutila¬ 
tion  by  employees  of  companies  putting  up  trolley  or 
telephone  wires.  In  some  instances  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  damage  has  been  done  by  these  vandals,  who 
cut  and  slash  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty  owners. 

Barner  Aker,  of  East  Cobleskill,  read  a  paper  favoring 
an  agricultural  college  in  Schoharie  County,  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  and  maintained  by  the  State.  H.  E.  Cook  made 
a  forcible  statement  endorsing  the  Cornell  Agricultural 
College  bill.  He  showed  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  house  the  Agricultural  College  properly;  that  the 
State  clearly  recognized  this  obligation  when  it  erected 
the  dairy  building;  that  Cornell,  according  to  its  charter, 
must  teach  agriculture  and  has  an  adequate  force  of  in¬ 
structors  to  do  this,  needing  only  the  building,  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  divide  such  an  appropriation 
among  the  dozen  or  more  colleges  of  the  State  so  that 
each  one  might  make  a  lame  effort  to  teach  a  driblet  of 
agriculture;  and  that  to  establish  a  new  agricultural 
college  would  require  an  amount  much  in  excess  of  the 
proffored  appropriation,  to  say  nothing  of  maintaining 
it  afterward. 

Director  Bailey  said  that  misleading  comparisons  had 
been  rrade  between  the  work  in  agriculture  done  at  Cor¬ 
nell  and  western  colleges.  It  had  been  stated  that  Iowa 
has  760  agricultural  students,  while  Cornell  has  less  than 
100,  when  the  fact  is  that  the  figures  for  Towa  include 
those  taking  the  courses  in  mechanic  arts,  which  sub¬ 
ject  must  be  taught  in  all  colleges  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  the  land  grant  fund.  The  Cornell  students  taking 
both  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  number  nearly  1,300, 
against  less  than  S00  in  Iowa.  State  Grange  Master  E. 
B.  Norris  said  that  the  75,000  Grangers  represented  at 
the  last  meeting  of  that  organization  took  a  firm  stand 
in  favor  of  this  appropriation.  T.  B.  Wilson,  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  and 
G.  A.  Fuller,  of  the  Watertown  Produce  Exchange,  stated 
that  similar  endorsement  had  been  made  by  the  bodies 
they  represent.  The  charge  has  been  made  that  part  of 
th  land  grant  fund  has  been  diverted  to  pay  for  the 
University  Extension  work  carried  on  by  Cornell.  John 
W.  Spencer,  in  charge  of  this  work,  said  that  it  gels 


nothing  from  the  land  grant  fund.  The  charges  are 
O.  K.’d  by  (lie  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  cov¬ 
ered  in  other  ways. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  resolutions  adpoted: 
Recommending  the  passage  of  an  act  placing  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  on  the  Board  of  Control  of  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  and  the  tra  nsfer  of  the 
police  powers  of  the  station  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  an  amendment  to  the  agricultural  law  allowing 
the  Department  to  make  tests  and  take  samples  from 
one  can  of  milk  where  the  dealer  has  several  cans;  an 
act  that  no  milk  shall  be  sold  as  “certified”  unless  cer¬ 
tified  by  some  recognized  competent  authority;  and  ihe 
Stewart  bill,  providing  an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for 
a  building  for  the  Agricultural  College  at  Cornell. 

Officers  elected  were:  President,  G.  L.  Flanders,  Al¬ 
bany;  vice-president,  L.  E.  Ortiz,  White  Plains;  record¬ 
ing  secretary,  H.  J.  Best,  East  Greenbush;  correspond¬ 
ing  secretary,  E.  H.  Chapman,  Albany;  treasurer,  G.  M. 
Tucker,  Jr.,  Albany;  executive  committee,  James  Wood, 
Mt.  ICisco;  C.  A.  Wieting,  Cobleskill;  H.  S.  Ambler, 
Chatham;  C.  L.  Frost,  Odessa;  Thomas  Cant,  Clarks¬ 
ville.  Legislative  committee,  J.  H.  Durkee,  Sandy  Hill; 
J.  I.  Platt,  Poughkeepsie;  H.  E.  Cook,  Denmark;'  N.  G. 
Spaulding,  Schodack  Landing,  and  Maynard  Defreest, 
Slingerland.  _ _ w.  w.  n 


THE  AMERICAN  APPLE  CONSUMERS’ 
LEAGUE. 

A  late  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  had  something  to  say  of 
the  Apple  Consumers’  League,  and  every  lover  of  the 
king  of  fruits  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  exists — worthy  as  it  is  of  every  possible  en¬ 
couragement.  I  have  been  informed  that  the  League 
was  launched  a  few  years  ago  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  at  a 
social  gathering  of  the  “Knights  of  the  Grip.”  The’  lead¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  gathering  advanced  a  great  variety  of 
splendid  arguments  in  favor  of  an  apple  consumers’ 
league;  an  organization,  he  said,  which  should  not  be 
con  fined  to  any  locality  nor  to  any  State  or  Territory— 
and  that  the  movement  merited  universal  support  He 
very  wisely  stated  that  there  was  no  class  or  body  of 
men  better  situated  or  better  equipped  to  push  along  to 
a  successful  issue  such  a  good  cause.  It  should  be  the 
duty,  he  declared,  of  every  man  on  the  road  to  advocate 
the  principles  ot  the  League,  to  call  for  apples  at  every 
hotel,  restaurant  or  stopping  place  on  his  trip— until  no 
menu  card  would  be  complete  without  them.  He  follow- 
^ is  admirable  plan  of  campaign  with  some  equally 
valuable  hints  on  the  best  varieties  of  apples.  He  said 
while  in  pursuit  of  the  apple  they  would  be  in  a  position 

an/fn  dSft  l^','  P°or®r  varieties  offered  to  consumers 
and  to  dictate  the  best — because  the  success  of  the 
League  will  largely  rest  on  the  consumption  of  the  vers" 
,al>fi'es  cultivated.  Thus  their  influence  can  be  made 
doubly  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

M»e  subject  has  been  handled  here  lately  by  an  eminent 
authority  from  a  similar  standpoint.  Prof  John  'I'  Stin¬ 
son,  of  the  Columbia,  Mo.,  State  University,  at  present 
Superintendent  ot  Pomology  of  the  World  s  Fair  The 
Professor  wisely  urges  a  wider  consumption  of  the 
aPpIe>  as  ft  could  become  a  good  cure  for  the  drink  habit, 
the  tobacco  and  cigar  and  swearing  habit  and  many 
other  objectionable  customs.  Give  a  man  easy  access  to 
a  fine  apple  and  it  will  soon  become  a  substitute  or  cure 
tor  many  o.  these  expensive  and  injurious  habits  The 
more  you  reflect  the  more  convinced  will  vou  become 
that  pom ological  morality  must  become  a  fruitful  theme 
for  discussion  in  the  future.  Let  us  apply  this  splendid 
remedy  or  substitute  for  so  many  existing  evils,  and  we 
will  soon  bring  about  results  that  will  serve  to  obliterate 
the  memory  of  that  Garden  of  Eden  affair  which  plunged 
mankind  into  so  much  woe.  Finally,  when  the  Apple 
Consumers  League  becomes  a  full-fledged  and  permanent 
organization,  with  its  annual  convention  and  regular 
programme,  it  will  awaken  much  additional  public  in¬ 
terest.  After  being  so  organized  we  should  seek  an  ex¬ 
pression  from  i  he  members  as  to  their  opinion  of  the 
Hen  Da\  is  apple,  and  then  we  will  have  an  authority  to 

qiox°Ttha.t  ctnnot  be  ignored  or  questioned  hereafter. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  p.  M.  KIELY. 

*  R-  N.-Y.— Mr.  Kiely  is  mistaken  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
%ea^ue-  rt  was  started  in  the  office 
ot  1  he  R.  N.-Y.  the  writer  being  the  original  charter 
member^  At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Fruit 
Growers  Association  two  years  ago  H.  S.  Wiley  the  well- 
known  nurseryman  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y„  was  considered  the 
ideal  man  for  president,  since  ho  consumed  more  baked 
apples  than  any  other  member.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  the  good  already  accomplished  by  this  League. 
He  should  have  a  National  Convention  at  St.  Louis  this 
year,  with  a  permanent  organization. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  neat  little  booklet  entitled  “A 
Short  Story  for  Poultry  Raisers,”  which  is  issued  by  the 
Union  Fence  Co.  We  believe  this  booklet  will  he  of  in¬ 
terest  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have  a  fence  prob¬ 
lem  to  solve.  Case  Bros.,  Colchester,  Conn.,  will  send 
you  a  copy  for  the  asking. 


I  have  and  am  now  using  both  tarred  paper  and  shin¬ 
gles  as  roofing  on  my  poultry  building,  but  on  my  last 
two  buildings  I  am  using  a  felt  roofing  made  by  J.  A.  & 
W.  Bird  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  which  I  think  superior  to 
either  as  regards  both  looks  and  wearing.”  If  interested 
in  the  roofing  subject  you  will  get  valuable  information 
by  writing  the  above  firm. 


The  firm  of  Bell  Bros.  &  Stevenson,  Marysville,  O.,  are 
probably  doing  as  much  toward  putting  the  leal  estate 
business  on  a  sol’d  basis  as  anyone  in  the  country  They 
have  seemed  to  realize  that  the  real  estate  business  can 
be  handled  in  an  up  to  date  progressive  manner  If  anv 
of  our  readers  are  interested  in  farm  lands  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  pay  them  to  get  the  book  and  literature  sent  out 
by  these  people. 

Aren’t  you  tired  of  lifting  two  or  three  feet  extra  when 
a  set  of  those  low-down  wheels  will  fit  your  axle?  They’ll 
make  much  easier  pulling  for  your  horses;  vou  can  carry 
bigger  loads;  the  broad  tires  won’t  cut  up  the  road  and 
fields  as  these  narrow  ones  do;  they  don’t  lift  mud;  th  > 
tires  never  need  resetting  either.  The  Goshen  low  wood 
wheels  are  made  of  solid  layers  of  wedge-shaped  white 
oak  riveted  tegether,  and  carry  no  mud.  Send  to  Hickox 
Mull  &  Hill  Co.,  248  Superior  St.,  Toledo  O.,  for  their 
catalogue  and  learn  about  them— no  charge  for  it. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  which  is  published  at  334 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Ill.,  is  in  its  forty-fourth  year, 
and  is  not  only  the  oldest  publication  of  its  kind  in 
America,  but  is  the  only  weekly.  It  is  devoted  entirely 
to  bee  keeping.  Many  of  its  writers  make  a  specialty  of 
the  business,  and  their  honey  is  counted  by  the  ton  each 
year.  The  American  Bee  Journal  tells  how  they  do  it. 
The  American  Bee  Journal  costs  only  $1  a  year,  which 
is  certainly  a  very  low  price  when  one  considers  the  real 
value  of  its  contents.  A  sample  copy  is  sent  free  for  the 
asking. 


The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  39  Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  H.  C.  Phelps,  president,  desires  to  announce  t/>  our 
readers  that  the  new  and  attractive  1904  catalogue  of 
split  hickory  vehicles  and  harness  is  now  ready  for  free 
distribution,  and  will  be  promptly  sent,  prepaid,  to  all 
who  request  it.  As  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers, 
the  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.  is  the  sole  manufacturer  of 
the  split  hickory  line  of  vehicles,  all  of  which  they  sell 
direct  to  the  user  at  factory  price.  They  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  honesty  and  square  dealing  acquired  by  years 
of  successful  and  upright  business  methods;  are  compe¬ 
tent  manufacturers,  guarantee  every  vehicle  for  two 
years,  allow  the  purchaser  to  use  a  vehicle  30  days  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  to  keep  it  or  not,  treat  their  customers 
on  the  Golden  Rule  plan. 
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Prices  obtained  during  week  ending 
March  18,  1904. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  $1.04;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth  inspection,  $1.10.  Corn, 
56.  Oats,  51.  Rye,  81.  Barley,  55@60. 

FEED.— Retail  prices.  Spring  bran,  $22 
@25;  middlings,  $25@28. 

SEEDS.— Retail  prices.  Clover,  lb,  14@16; 
Timothy,  100  lbs,  $5.75@6.50. 

1IAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  85@95; 
No.  2,  72%@S5;  No.  3,  70@72^;  clover,  mixed, 
75 @80 ;  clover,  65@72V^.  Straw,  long  rye, 
$1.10@1.25. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.70@3.15;  me¬ 
dium,  $2.10;  pea,  $2.10;  red  kidney,  $2.-90@3.15; 
white  kidney,  $3;  yellow  eye,  $2.65. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  .per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone.  Receipts  for  week  ending 
March  12  were  201,785  cans  milk  and  7,749 
cans  cream. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  15@24M!;  State 
dairy,  14@20;  factory,  12@15;  renovated,  11 
@16. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  10@12;  skims,  3@8. 
EGGS— Good  to  fancy,  18@22;  under 
grades,  15@17. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
4@7V£;  sun-dried,  3@4%;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2.50; 
raspberries,  23;  blackberries,  5@6. 

FRESH  FRUITS— Apples,  good  to  choice 
Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening,  jpitzenburg  and 
York  Imperial,  bbl.,  $£.25@3.50;  common, 
$1.25@2;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt,  15@40. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Asparagus, 
doz.  bunches,  $2@6;  cucumbers,  doz.,  $1@ 
.75;  lettuce,  fancy,  doz.,  40@75;  mushrooms, 
Hi,  25@60;  mint,  doz.  bunches, '  25@60;  rad¬ 
ishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50@3;  rhubarb,  doz 
bunches,  25@75;  tomatoes,  lb,  10@20. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  domestic,  18« 
lbs,  $2.60@3;  foreign,  168  lbs,  $2@2.85;  Brus 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  6@12;  beets,  bbl.,  $2.50@o 
Fla.,  crate,  85@$1;  carrots,  old,  $1.50@2;  Nev 
Orleans,  100  bunches,  $3@6;  cabbage,  ton. 
$20@50;  new,  Havana,  bbl.,  $2;  celery,  doz. 
25@75;  lettuce,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@3 
radishes,  Southern,  bbl.,  $2@4;  turnips,  ruta 
baga,  bbl.,  $1.25;  squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $- 
@2.50;  onions,  red  and  yellow,  bbl.,  $2.50$ 
3.50;  watercress,  100  bunches,  $1.50@2;  spin 
ach,  bbl.,  $2@4. 

LIVE  POULTRY— Chickens,  12;  fowls, 
13;  turkeys,  15. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  13@17; 
chickens,  14@19;  fowls,  12@13. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
7@11 ;  lambs,  $3@7;  pork,  5@7%. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— The  range  quoted 
on  ammoniates  and  other  fertilizing  goods 
is  intended  to  cover  rates  for  single  ton  to 
car  lots  f.  o.  b.  New  York:  Nitrate  of 
soda,  ton,  $46@50;  dried  blood,  high  grade, 
$50@55;  ground  bone,  $23@28;  acid  phosphate, 
$11@15;  kainit,  $11@13;  muriate  of  potash, 
$3C@45;  sulphate  of  potash,  $44@50;  copper 
sulphate,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  6'4  cents;  sulphur 
flour,  per  lb,  in  bbl.  lots,  2yz  cents;  sulphide 
of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur),  in  cans  of  50 
lbs.,  per  lb,  14  cents;  water  glass  (silicate 
of  soda),  in  small  lots,  per  lb.,  15@25. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Steers,  $4.40@6.30;  calves, 
veal,  $4@8.75;  barnyards,  $3@3.50;  sheep, 
$3.50@4.50;  lambs,  $5.50@6.50. 


DRY  FEED  FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

In  answer  to  E.  D.  G.,  on  page  210,  I 
will  state  that,  according  to  my  experi¬ 
ence,  dry  feeding  is  certainly  a  success' 
I  raise  several  hundred  chickens  for  fancy 
breeders  and  show  birds  every  season,  and 
have  tried  the  dried  feed  method  two  years 
with  the  very  best  of  results.  There  are 
several  brands  of  “chick  feed”  on  the  mar¬ 
ket;  I  have  used  two  different  brands,  and 
they  are  both  all  right.  The  general  price 
is  $2.50  per  hundred,  and  to  some  the  price 
may  seem  high,  but  after  using,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  an  economical  feed.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  the  feed  that  I  use  will 
feed  50  chickens  for  eight  weeks  and  this 
makes  the  cost  per  chick  five  cents.  The 
dry  feeding  of  chicks  is  a  great  advantag 
in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  clean  and 
dry,  and  there  is  no  trouble  to  keep  the 
feeding  place  in  a  proper  state  of  clean¬ 
liness;  there  is  no  waste,  for  the  chicks 
do  not  leave  a  bit  of  it.  They  cannot  mess 
it  up  by  running  through  it  while  eating; 
it  is  always  ready  to  feed  when  wanted, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  giving  the  chick 
sour  food.  It  is  the  natural  feed  for  birds, 
for  it  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  several 
kinds  of  seeds  and  grains,  and  is  much 
relished  by  the  little  fellows.  I  am  pos  - 
five  that  many  more  chicks  can  be  raised 
by  the  dry  -feeding  method,  and  they  will 
be  stronger  and  healthier,  and  will  grow 
faster.  H-  ■R-  I- 

Greenville,  N.  Y. 

I  have  used  dry  feed  entirely  for  nine 
or  10  years,  and  very  much  prefer  it  to 
jYiy  former  method  of  mashes,  baked  mix¬ 
ture,  etc.  The  loss  of  a  chick  from  bowel 


trouble  on  dry  feed  is  very  rare,  while  the 
time  consumed  in  caring  for  them  is  much 
less.  Possibly  where  early  broilers  are 
needed  it  would  not  do,  as  the  growth  is 
probably  a  little  slower,  but  where  laying 
hens  are  wanted,  with  the  cockerels  sold 
for  roasters  it  gives  a  fine  vigorous  bird 
maturing  early  enough  for  practical  pur 
poses  in  our  climate  here.  The  feeds  used 
are  pinhead  oatmeal,  millet  seed,  cracked 
corn  and  wheat,  to  which  others  could  of 
course  be  added  if  desired.  Formerly 
rolled  oats  were  used,  as  they  are  a  little 
cheaper  than  the  pinhead,  but  the  rolled 
have  a  tendency  to  pack  in  the  crop. 
Plenty  of  good  fresh  water  should  be 
given  at  meals.  I  give  this  for  what  it 
is  worth,  as  I  am  not  a  poultryman,  but 
a  farmer  with  a  liking  for  poultry,  keep¬ 
ing  about  150  to  200  hens  and  raising  300 
or  so  chicks  a  year.  J.  N. 

Delaware. 


“There's  one  thing  I’d  like  to  know,” 
said  the  Russian  General,  indignantly. 
“What  is  it?”  inquired  the  trembling  in¬ 
ferior.  “Who  started  that  story  about 
the  Japanese  being  the  most  polite  and 
deferential  people  in  the  world?” — 
Washington  Star. 

“From  Missouri,  are  you?  Say,  why 
do  you  people  export  so  many  of  those 
worthless  Ben  Davis  apples?”  “Gosh, 
mister,  we’ve  got  to  do  something  with 
’em.  The  mules  won’t  eat  ’em.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


20-LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES— 20 

20  Choice  Sows,  bred  for  Spring  farrowing. 

K.  U  STONE,  Box  247,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Duston’s  W.  Wyandottes  are  Winners 

also  layers  and  One  broilers.  Eggs  from  same  $1.2f 
for  15;  $2.00  for 30  Hilltop  Farm, Livingston  Manor.NY 


White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

eggs  for  Hatching.  Fine  stock  of  largest 
size,  15  for  $1.00  ;  45  for  $2  50. 

CflAS.  W.  CREASY,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


rnAn  Nelson's  famous  egg -producing  strains  of  Barred  Kork" 
twww  and  8.  C.  Brown  I.eghorns,  1 5  $1, 50  $3.  Hatch  guaranteed. 

The  J.  F.  Nelson  Poultry  Farm,  Grove  City,  Fcim. 


DON’T  SELL  your  EGGS 

In  the  SPRING  and  SUMMER  when  the  prices 
are  low,  PRESERVE  them  and  hold  till  AV  INTER 
and  thus  realize  three  or  four  times  as  much  Eggs 
have  been  HATCHED  after  having  been  kept  a 
year,  by  this  method.  Here  Is  your  chance  to  make  $3 
br$4  for  every  $1  received  In  the  past.  Thisis  strictly 
a  business  proposition.  You  have  the  eggs;  we  have 
the  formula.  Formula  with  full  information  for  pre¬ 
serving  sent  you  on  receipt  of  P.O  order  for  $1  sent  to 
THE  EGG  PRESERVING  FORMULA  Co.. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

V4  miles  from  Rapid  (Electric)  Railway  at  New 
Baltimore,  Michigan;  100  acres  Improved;  60  acres 
woodland;  well  watered;  barn  with  stone  basement 
50  by  100  feet,  wito  outbuildings  and  4  t  on  platform 
scales.  Good  house;  line  spring  piped  to  house  and 
burn;  windmill. 

MARK  NORRIS,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


j  Oldest  Commission  jSk: 

#ggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruit* 
a  M.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


AT  T  E  NT  I O  N STA  “A7 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  specialty 
I.  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 


II I  DP  d  P  I  DDII  I—  First-class  Managers  and  Gar- 
MAnbri  &  ArnIL  I  deners.  No  charges  to  em¬ 
ployers.  Men’s  records  carefully  investigated  before 
recommendation.  The  Science  Agency, Durham,  N.H 


r  ANTED — Young  man  as  assistant  to  proprieto 
on  fruit  farm  in  Northwestern  New  Jersey 
ust  furnish  best  of  reference  as  to  moral  character 
d  pc  willing  to  do  any  kind  of  work.  Good  pay  and 
rmanent  position  to  right  party.  Address 

FRUIT  FARM,  care  “  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

MIDDLE-AGED  GENTLEMAN  in  impaired 
alth,  will  do  light  chores  on  farm  for  home.  Aci¬ 
nus  .t.  s..  care  “Rural  New-Yorker. 


POR  SA.XjE 

IUTDV  ECTATC  near  City  of  Middletown, 
INTnl  to  I  Alt  n.  Y.,  containing  35  acres 
choice  land.  House  of  17  rooms,  with  all  mod- 
a  improvements,  hardwood  floors,  two  bath 
;  open  dre  places:  heated  with  water.  Bam  & 
autbuildings.  Abundance  of  fruit.  %  of  a  mile 
tation.  P.  O.  &  tel.  Box  35,  Slate  HU1,  N.  Y. 


IT  IS 
LOADED 

will) 


4SS  "MEND-A-RIP" 

all  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Stitching 

l)oe8  all  kinds 
light  an<^- 
heavy  riveting 
Save  tiik  Pnici  op  Itself 
Many  Times  a  Year.  A  Perfect 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 
To  Show  It  Mean*  a  Sale.  Agent, 
make  from  *8  to  $15  a  day.  One 
agent  made  $20  first  day  and  writes  to  hurry 
more  machines  to  him.  Write  for  torms  to  agents. 

Foundry  Co..  Fredericktown.  O. 


il.aiiLll.liiAtll.h 


manufacturing 


The  renaissance  of  bicycling 
brings  with  it  one  of  the 
finest  mechanical  devices 
invented  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  industry.  The 


TWO-SPEED  GEAR 

CHAINLESS  BICYCLE 

Enables  the  rider,  by  a  slight  pressure  of  foot  on  pedal,  to  change  from  high 
to  low  gear  for  hill  climbing  and  difficult  roads. 


Eastern  Department,  Hartford,  Conn. 

t  “Columbia”  “Crawford”  “Cleveland” 
“Tribune”  “Fay  Juveniles” 


Western  Department,  Chicago,  Ill. 

“  Crescent*  ”  “  Imperial” 

“Monarch”  “Crescent*  Juveniles” 


“Rambler” 


Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers’  stores,  or  any  one  Catalogue 
mailed  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp. 


FRUITVALE  FARM 

IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  JERSEY 


Owing  to  advancing  years  and  failing  health  of  the  owner,  Mr.  M.ortimer  Whitehead,  be  has  placed  this 
famous  and  profitable  fruit  farm  in  my  charge;  either  to  find  him  a  buyer,  or  a  partner.  4  be  Utl.r 
preferred.  Tnls  property  consists  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  acres  of  land,  two  good  houses,  two 
sets  of  farm  buildings.  Has  been  i  n  present  owner’s  possession  for  over  forty  years;  was  first  carricu  on  as 
a  stock  farm  for  many  years,  then  changed  to  small  fruit  growing,  and  is  now  in  the 


HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  STATE  OF  FERTILITY. 

A  Money-maker  now:  no  waiting  for  results.  At  present  there  are  about  14,000  fruit  trees  on  the  farm , 
all  young  and  thrifty;  5,000  Pear,  1,000  Apple,  3,500  Plum,  2,000  Cherry,  800  1  each.  Quinces, Currants.  .  ■  ■  - 

berries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  etc.,  etc.  One-third  of  orchards  now  in  bearing,  and  producing  from 
$5,000  10  $10,000  worth  of  fruit  annually.  Within  five  years  this  can  be  more  than  doubled.  _ 

Located  on  New  Jersey’s  hard  road  system,  one  mile  from  the  beautiful  village  of  Middlebusli,  four  m  • 
from  New  Brunswick,  one  hour  from  New  York,  65  miles  from  Philadelphia;  Depot,  Church,  Stoic, 

SthH°igh  heaHhy  location,  beautiful  country,  good  neighbors.  Plenty  of  U>om  to  keep  a  good-sized  herd 
of  cattle;  fine  stream  of  water  on  farm.  Mr.  Whitehead  sold  nearly  $1,000  worth  of  eggs  from  his  lit 
flock  of  hens  during  the  last  two  years,  the  possibilities  of  poultry  keeping  In  connection  with  fruit  growing 
are  here  in  the  broadest  form. 

Price,  *20,000,  one-lialf  may  remain  at  5  per  cent. 

Or,  we  will  sell  one-half  interest  to  an  energetic,  hustling  party  who  will  assume  the  ^tive  management 
of  the  property  for  $10,000,  and  we  would  prefer  to  do  this.  Any  further  particulars  will  be  gladly  furnlshc 
and  arrangements  made  to  see  the  property  by 

GERALD  HOW  ATT,  White  Plains,  New  York. 


Pnr  ‘sale  Finest  Fruit  Farm  in  Northern  N.Y. 

rut  oait  3^000  Bartlett  Pear,  and  2,000  Peach  tree*;  nine 
acres  Apple  orchard,  all  In  hearing;  5,000  Cherry  Currant  ;  four 
acres  Raspberries;  four  acres  Strawberries  and  other  fruits;  fine 
buildings.  For  particulars,  inquire  Spencer  Brownell,  Oswego, N.Y 


FOR  SALE, 
700=ACRE  FARM 

On  main  road  between  two  large  towns,  in  one  of 
ttie  best  farming  sections  of  New  England;  htlf  milt 
to  school,  church,  saw-mill;  mail  delivered  daily: 
cuts  100  tons  upland  hay,  splendid  pasture  for  1UC 
cattle;  estimated  to  be  5.U0U  cords  of  hard  and  sof. 
wood;  200  apple  trees,  assorted  varieties;  cream  sold 
at  door;  first-class  set  of  buildings;  10  rooms  in 
houso;  ample  barns  and  outbuildings,  clapboarded 
and  painted ;  beautiful  view  of  surrounding  country : 
fine  fishing  and  hunting;  finest  sap  orchard  in  New 
England,  with  1.600  buckets  and  good  evaporator, 
good  for  25  gallons  a  day;  running  spring  water  to 
the  building  and  in  pasture;  owner  hasjustleft  for 
Europe,  and  to  effect  a  quick  sale,  includes  complete 
outfit  of  modern  farming  tools  and  machinery,  among 
which  are  hiseight  horse-power  gasoline  engine. with 
crusher,  grinder,  saw  tables,  &c.,  that  cost  over  $700; 
if  taken  at  once  he  will  throw  in  14  good  Jersey  cows, 
registered  bull,  calves,  pigs,  hens, pair  of  good  horses, 
one  fancy  driving  horse,  cider  mill,  blacksmith  shop, 
with  tools;  .carpenter  shop  with  tools;  windmill, 
wagons,  buggies,  &c.,  too  numerous  to  mention;  this 
property  cost  the  present  owner  over  $8,500  within  1? 
months;  $5,500  takes  everything;  easy  terms;  wood 
and  timber  on  this  farm  will  pay  for  it  twice  over,  as 
It  is  so  near  mills;  it  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime 
to  secure  a  bargain;  perfect  title.  Write  STKOUT. 
for  cut  of  building  and  details.  Illustrated  list  of 
200  improved  New  Eugland  Farms;  bargains;  1  to 
1.000  acres,  $5  to  $20  an  acre:  with  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  of  soils,  crops,  markets,  climate,  &c.,  free,  a  few 
with  stock  and  tools  included;  on  easy  terms.  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  A.  STKOUT,  T.  V.  Bldg.,  150  Nassau  Street, 
New  York  City. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming, fruit  growing,  fins 

write  J.D.S,HANSON,miuh. 


Farm  Lands 

We  have  in  Central  Ohio  hundreds  of  fine 
farms,  well  located  near  good  towns  on  good 
roads.  Here  is  a  sample: 

101  Apnp  FVanm  Soil  a  mixture 

i  Atje  rdrm,  of  black  and 


clay  loam.  Watered  by  two  wells  and  a  run¬ 
ning  stream.  All  level  except  small  pasture. 
Fairly  good  frame  house,  2  stories.  9  rooms 
and  cellar.  Barn  28x35.  Price  $5,000. 
Write  for  free  book  describing  other  good 
bargains.  Address 

BELL  BROS.  &  STEVENSON,  Dept.  F,  Marysville,  Ohio. 


$53.00  TO  CALIFORNIA ,  OREGON 
AND  WASHINGTON. 

Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
Western  Line.  Daily  from  Chicago,  March 
1  to  April  30.  Correspondingly  low  rates 
from  all  points.  Pullman  tourist  sleeping 
cars  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Portland  daily.  Double  berth 
rate  from  Chicago  only  $7.00.  Daily  and 
personally  conducted  excursions.  Three 
fast  trains  daily  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
only  double  track  railway  to  the  Missouri 
River.  All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this 
route.  For  full  information,  time  sched¬ 
ules,  maps  and  book  on  California  write 
to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry,  Chicago. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

We  confess  to  some  pride  in  our  spe¬ 
cial  number  of  March  5.  Complimentary- 
letters  from  subscribers  and  advertisers 
and  other  kindly  publishers  are  yet  com¬ 
ing  in  praise  of  it.  That  it  is  the  best 
issue  of  a  farm  paper  ever  published 
has  been  several  times  asserted  and  re¬ 
peated.  It  was  certainly  the  best  we 
knew  how  to  make,  but  we  will  not 
promise  not  to  do  better  the  next  time. 
From  a  publisher’s  standpoint  it  was 
highly  successful,  containing  as  it  did 
85  columns  of  advertising  and  represent¬ 
ing  394  advertisers — more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  appeared  in  one  issue  of  a  farm 
paper. 

The  new  rose,  Crimson  Rambler  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  now  being  sent  to  southern 
subscribers.  It  is  a  bit  early  yet  for  the 
colder  latitudes.  Here  is  a  brief  com¬ 
ment  from  a  Maryland  subscriber  who 
has  just  received  one: 

I  received  the  rose  in  perfect  shape,  just 
as  fresh  and  bright  as  could  be.  I  turned 
it  over  to  the  care  of  my  wife  and  little 
girl.  They  are  both  very  proud  of  it. 
Please  accept  my  thanks  and  best  wishes 
for  the  future  welfare  of  Thh  R.  N.-Y.  It 
is  doing  a  noble  work  in  staying  by  the 
farmers  of  moderate  means,  of  whom  I 
am  one.  The  agricultural  press  that  gives 
the  bright  side  of  success  attained  by  capi¬ 
tal  only,  is  strictly  no  good  to  me.  J.  i.  w. 

Have  you  a  wife  and  daughter  to  turn 
this  rose  over  to?  If  you  renewed  your 
subscription  for  1904  your  name  is  on 
the  list  for  a  plant.  If  you  have  neglect¬ 
ed  the  renewal  your  name  is  not  yet  on 
the  list.  The  plants  will  soon  be  going 
out  to  all  northern  sections.  Make  sure 
that  you  get  one  for  first  planting.  Send 
your  renewal  and  we  will  do  the  rest. 
Send  it  to-day. 

A.  R.  Brown,  of  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  is 
perhaps,  all  considered,  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  dead  beats  we  have  ever 
known  to  attempt  to  beat  creditors  un¬ 
der  the  mask  of  a  respectable  farmer. 
He  is  a  discredit  to  the  profession.  His 
scheme  is  to  order  goods  for  which  he 
never  expects  to  pay.  He  is  execution 
proof,  nothing  can  be  collected  from 
him,  and  we  would  not  accept  his  sub¬ 
scription  to  Tire  R.  N.-Y.  if  paid  for  in 
advance.  He  has  been  in  the  “beat” 
game  for  many  years,  and  is  absolutely 
unworthy  of  credit. 

Let  us  repeat.  To  introduce  the  paper 
to  new  readers  we  send  it  10  weeks  for 
10  cents.  We  depend  on  our  old  sub 
scribers  to  tell  neighbors  about  this 
offer.  Many  of  our  regular  subscribers 
now  first  learned  of  the  paper  in  this 
way.  Perhaps  you  are  one  of  them.  In 
any  event,  we  want  you  to  mention  it  to 
your  neighbor  now.  Will  you? 

A  first-class  farm  manager — one  whom 
The  R.  N.-Y.  can  recommend  in  every 
way — is  open  for  an  engagement.  He  is 
a  Cornell  graduate,  and  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  management  of  large 
places.  Inquiries  may  be  sent  to  this 
office. 

MARKET  NEWS 

EGGS.— The  arrivals  are  heavy  and  a 
gradual  decline  in  price  is  noted  with  a 
weak  market.  The  demand  for  present  use 
is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  the  surplus,  and 
the  price  is  still  too  high  for  speculators 
to  operate  for  storage  business. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  FRUIT.— In  previous 
years  mention  has  been  made  of  occasional 
shipments  of  fresh  fruits  from  this  far- 
distant  country,  whose  season  is  just  the 
reverse  of  ours.  Formerly  very  high  prices 
were  obtained,  50  cents  or  more  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  fruit.  This  year  they  started  well,  bu 
increased  shipments  created  such  a  surplus- 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  get  the  plums, 
peaches  and  pears  freely  at  10  cents  apiece. 
The  Bartlett  pears  are  of  quite  good  qual¬ 
ity,  but  the  plums  and  peaches  are  poor 
apologies  for  home-grown  fruit.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  on  account  of  their  delicate  tex¬ 
ture  no  known  means  of  handling  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  stand  such  long-distant  ship¬ 
ment  unless  picked  so  green  that  they 
never  get  normal  flavor.  At  this  retail 
price  of  10  cents  there  is  but  little  profit 
for  growrer  and  dealer.  This  trade  cannot 
be  expected  to  increase,  as  the  demand  for 
this  fruit  at  a  high  price  is  small,  and  the 
quality  is  not  good  enough  to  warrant 
general  consumption,  even  though  they 
could  be  landed  here  to  sell  profitably  as 
low  as  10  cents  each. 

REPACKED  PRODUCE. — The  grower  of 

apples  or  other  produce  whose  name  ap¬ 


pears  on  the  package  is  often  blamed  for 
the  dishonesty  of  handlers  who  have  re¬ 
packed  with  an  eye  to  undue  profit.  A 
bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature,  of¬ 
fered  by  Assemblyman  Bridgeman,  of  Or¬ 
leans  County,  provides  that  when  fruit  or 
other  -  produce  bearing  name  of  grower  is 
removed  from  the  original  package  by  the 
middleman  such  name  shall  be  erased  be¬ 
fore  using  the  package  for  the  same  class 
of  produce  again.  We  do  not  see  what  ob¬ 
jection  any  honest  man  could  have  to  such 
a  law,  which  is  only  intended  to  place  the 
blame  or  credit  where  it  belongs. 

QUOTATIONS.— “I  would  like  to  know 
where  the  quotations  given  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  are  obtained.  On  February  26  I  sold  a 
lot  of  eggs  to  our  local  grocer.  He  was  to 
give  two  cents  above  market  quotations. 
A  New  York  daily  that  morning  quoted 
best  selected  white  28  cents,  and  average 
25.  My  eggs  were  mixed,  partly  brown  and 
partly  white,  and  all  good-size,  strictly 
fresh  eggs.  He  gave  me  27  cents  per  dozen, 
and  I  know  he  sold  them  for  36  cents.  The 
prices  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  week  end¬ 
ing  February  16  were  choice  to  fancy  30@ 
35;  lower  grades,  24@27.  Why  should  there 
be  such  a  difference?”  c.  r. 

New  Jersey. 

Quotations  on  grain,  butter,  eggs  and 
similar  staples  are  based  on  reports  of 
transactions  on  the  Produce  and  Mercan¬ 
tile  exchanges.  Prices  on  other  things  are 
obtained  by  inquiry  and  observation  in  the 
market  districts.  The  aim  is  to  give  a  fair 
range  of  figures  covering  sales  for  the 
week.  Of  course  27  cents  was  a  very  good 
price  to  get  at  the  local  grocery  for  eggs 
of  mixed  color,  but  if  the  grocer  knew  that 
he  could  get  36  cents  he  should  have  paid 
more.  Nine  cents  per  dozen  profit  is  more 
than  any  dealer  ought  to  expect.  The 
range  of  24  to  35  cents  seems  wide,  but 
there  were  sales  that  week  both  above  and 
below  these  extremes.  A  small  market, 
supplied  mostly  from  local  sources,  would 
show  no  such  difference  in  values,  but  the 
stock  for  New  York  comes  from  many  sec¬ 
tions,  some  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
away,  which  makes  necessary  additional 
classes  or  grades,  such  as:  Nearby,  West¬ 
ern,  Southern,  firsts,  seconds,  thirds,  stor¬ 
age  of  various  ages,  dirties,  checks,  etc. 
These  all  mean  something  to  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  represent  different  values. 

w.  w.  H. 


“  /  lost  courage  and  thought  I 
would  never  r  a  gain  my  health 

”  Three  years  of  delicate  health 
trying  doctors’  prescriptions  and 
patent  medicines  ”  without  benefit 
might  well  sap  the  courage  of  any 
woman.  And  yet  Mrs.  Bryant  proved 
that  the  qtiestion  of  the  cure  of  wom¬ 
anly  disease  is  only  a  question  of 
using  the  right  remedy.  A  few  doses 
of  ‘  Favorite  Prescription  ’  restored 
her  courage  and  revived  her  hope, 
because  she  could  see  wa  decided 
change  from  the  first."  Three 


months’  use  of  the  medicine  re¬ 
stored  her  to  perfect  health. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
cures  irregularity,  dries  weakening 
drains,  heals  inflammation  and  ul¬ 
ceration,  and  cures  female  weakness. 

Mr*.  Sarah  Bryant,  President  of  Memphis 
Social  Science  Club,  residing  at  271  Atkinson 
Ave.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  writes:  ”1  suffered 
with  delicate  health  for  three  years,  trying 
doctors’ prescriptions  and  patent  medicines 
until  I  lost  courage  and  thought  I  would 
never  regain  my  health;  but  a  few  doses  of 
your  ‘Favorite  Prescription’  made  mechange 
my  mind.  Could  see  a  decided  change  from 
the  first,  so  I  kept  on  taking  it  for  three 
months  faithfully  and  am  now  in  perfect 
health.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Medical  Adviser,  in 
paper  covers,  is  sent  free  on  receipt 
of  2i  one-cent  stamps  to  pay  expense 
of  mailing  07ily.  Address  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TRIAL 


_ of  the  BEERY  bit 

Even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  ugly  horse 
Cures  htcKeri,  shyers,  runaways  et < 
FOUR  bits  in  one  T EN  days  TR|£ 

DOAC  1  O  r  r  O'/  Dloj'.jnt  H.ll  Oh 


MACHINERY 


Bide 

Best  and  cheapest, 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SiItAtt.SK,  Ji,  Y. 


SPECIAL  LOW  RATES  VIA  THE 
NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD. 

To  points  In  the  West  and  Southwest. 
Round  trip  Homeseekers  and  one-way 
colonist  tickets  on  sale  March  15th  and 
Arj"il  5th  and  19th.  Also  Settlers*  one-way 
tin  lets  to  points  in  Minnesota,  North  and. 
South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  each  Tuesday 
during  March  and  April.  Write  A.  W. 
Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  886  Broadway,  New 
York. 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured 


Through  the  Feet 

Don’t  Take  riedicine,  External  Rem  = 
edy  Brings  Quick  Relief.  FREE 
on  Approval.  TRY  IT. 

We  want  everyone  who  has  rheuma¬ 
tism  to  send  us  his  or  her  name.  We 


will  send  by  return  mail  a  pair  of  Magic 
Foot  Drafts,  the  wonderful  external 
cure  which  has  brought  more  comfort 
into  the  United  States  than  any  internal 
remedy  ever  made.  If  they  give  relief, 
send  us  One  Dollar;  if  not  don’t  send  us 
a  cent. 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  cure  by  absorbing 
the  poisonous  acids  in  the  blood  through 
the  large  pores.  They  cure  rheumatism 
in  every  part  of  the  body.  It  must  he 
evident  to  you  that  we  couldn’t  afford 
to  send  the  drafts  on  approval  if  they 
didn’t  cure.  Write  to-day  to  the  Magic 
Foot  Draft  Co.,  W.  N.  26  Oliver  Bldg.. 
Jackson,  Mich.,  for  a  trial  pair  of  drafts 
on  approval.  We  send  also  a  valuable 
booklet  on  Rheumatism. 


Rheumatism 


Vlbro  Discs  cure  Rheumatism.  They  are  applied  ex¬ 
ternally  anil  draw  out  the  Rheumatic  poison  as  If  by 
magic.  This  new  remedy  Is  different  from  all  others, 
and  cures  every  form  of  this  painful  disease  quickly, 
thoroughly,  and  to  stay  cured  Don't  take  my  word  for 
It,  but  test  It  yourself  without  cost.  Sena  me  your 
name  and  address  and  I  will  send  you  a  complete  treat¬ 
ment— a  full  dollar’s  worth  of  these  wonderful  Discs— 
and  won’t  ask  you  to  pay  for  It  now  or  In  the  future.  I 
will  also  send  you  an  elegant  Illustrated  Book  that 
tells  all  about  Rheumatism  and  how  Vlbro  Discs  cure 
It.  All  this  costs  you  notlilug.^Don’t  send  any  money 
— noteven  a  stamp— but  send  me  your  name  TODAY. 
Prof.  S.  M.  WATSON,  Dept.  37.  Battle  Creek, Mich. 


HO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.- For  Specific  Oph- 
l  thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BAiiKY  GO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


Save  T wo  Thirds 

of  the  oil  and  get  20  per  cent  more  chicks 

UkIiijj  VON  CULIN  INCUBATORS 

Absolutely  tho  hlghost  grado  xnachiuo  on  market  and 
Bold  lowor  than  any  othor  in  ita  class.  *’^111  pay  for  it- 
8el  f  first  season  by  what  it  saves  and  bigger  hatches. 
Our“Bolled  Down”  Catalog  proves  a'l  claims.  Bent  free. 
Wayland  Inc’b.  &  Mfg.  Co.  Box  77,  Wnvland,  N.Y. 


VICTOR 

Incubators 

are  truthfully  pictured  and  their 
actual  working  told  in  about  30 
of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 
gives  information  about  the 
chicken  business.  We  begin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
it  with  the  marketing  of  the  fowls.  There’s  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  incubators  are  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  counton 
hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  back  if  not  all  we  claim. 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  is  free.  Just  say  “Send  Victor 
Book”  and  we’ll  doit.  GEO.  ERTEL  CQ.,  Quincy,  Ill 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal  ” 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  KQUALKE 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 


PINELAND 


Used  everywhere  by  practical  ponltrymen  and 
•peciallsts  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insure* 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCU3AT0R  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  R.  Jamesbur?,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROODERS.  » 

orders  promptly  filled  from 
Buffalo.  Catalog  free.  Poultry  Book  10c. 

Doa  Moines  Incubator  Co..  Dept.  90.  Den  Moines,  la. 


This  is  the  Limit 

A  Hot  Water,  Self-Regulating,  60  egg 
Incubator  $1.50.  $.'i.00  and  up  for 

Brooders.  All  on  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 
No  agents.  You  pay  no  middlemen's 
profits.  See  catalogue  for  “100&  Hatches.’  Write 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.,  Box  23.  Springfield.  Ohla 


CYPHERS  Incubators 


/—  \ 

A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators — written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  23  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu¬ 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  it,  for 
the  book  is  free.  Warehouses:  Buffalo, 
*  N.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,  Racine,  Wis. 


I  $  I  #V80  For 

I  &  200  Egg 
'  INCUBATOR 

II  Perfect  in  construction  and 
ft  action.  Hatchea  every  fertilo 
I  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

I  GEO.’  H.  STAHL,  Qnlncy,  III 


R  GVARANTEE 

Goes  with  the  old  original 
l’rairle  State  Incubators 
and  Itrootlers.  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  uses  them  exclusively. 
Have  won  382  first  prizes.  Our 
free  catalog  interests  poultry 
raisers.  Send  for  it. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  CO.,, 
Homer  City,  Pa. 


1 


VICTORIOUS  IOWA’ 


g  Agood  name  for  the  Iowa  Round  Incu- 
■  bator  that  so  often  out-hatches  its 
B  keenest  competitors.  Any  ques- 
B  tions!  Our  new  catalogue  answers 
M  them  all.  It  is  free— send  for  it. 

I  Iowa  Incubator  Co. 

®Box  227,  Des  Moines,  la. 


THE  BEST  LOOUST 
&  CHESTNUT  POSTS 


don't  last  as  long  as  round  or  square  piuo. 
spruce  or  hemlock,  treated  with  S.  1J.  F. 
Carbolineum.  25  years  record. 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &,  CO., 

108  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


“WELL!  ABOVE  ALL  THINGS!” 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS  MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

WEATHER-PROOF,  FIRE-DESISTING  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  GO.,  100  William  St„  N.Y. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  OLD-FASHIONED  WINTER. 
How  clear  to  my  heart  is  the  old-fashioned 
Winter, 

The  kind  that  we  thought  had  clean  melted 
away. 

It  brings  back  the  days  of  the  sleds  and 
the  snowballs, 

Before  our  December  got  mixed  up  with 
May. 

The  streets  full  of  coasting,  the  park  fun 
of  skating, 

The  air  full  of  jingling  and  musical  noise, 
’Tis  an  old-fashioned  Winter,  a  health  giv¬ 
ing  Winter, 

A  brisk,  bracing  Winter,  as  when  we  were 
boys. 

The  breezes  are  brisk  in  the  unheated 
trolley 

Where  good  zero  weather  is  freezing  our 
toes. 

The  children  are  sliding  with  glee  on  the 
sidewalk, 

And  elderly  citizens  slide  on  their  nose; 
The  water  pipes  bursting,  the  coal  bill  as¬ 
cending, 

The  gas  meter  freezing  to  add  to  our  joys— 
’Tis  an  old-fashioned  Winter,  a  health 
giving  Winter, 

A  brisk,  bracing  Winter,  as  when  we  were 
boys. 

The  beautiful  snow  rises  black  by  the  road¬ 
side, 

With  new-fashioned  fever  germs  filling 
the  breeze, 

We  merrily  skate  and  are  down  with  pneu¬ 
monia, 

We  go  for  a  sleigh  ride  and  come  back  to 
sneeze; 

We  slip  and  we  slide  as  we  start  from  the 
doorstep, 

We  fracture  our  bones  if  we  once  lose  our 
poise— 

'Tis  an  old-fashioned  Winter,  a  health 
giving  Winter, 

A  brisk,  bracing  Winter,  as  when  wre  were 
boys. 

—New  York  Sun. 

* 

When  putting  up  a  screen  door  in  an 
exposed  place  it  is  well  to  tack  a  strip  of 
oilcloth  about  18  inches  deep  across  the 
bottom,  inside.  This  not  only  prevents 
rain  from  beating  in,  but  also  protects 
the  door  in  a  place  where  it  is  often  in¬ 
jured  by  kicking  it  open,  or  by  the 
scratching  of  dog  or  cat. 

* 

A  WiNTF.it  dish  of  Lima  beans  is  very 
nice  when  browned  in  the  pan  with  roast 
beef.  The  beans  should  be  soaked  over 
night  and  parboiled;  then,  when  the 
roast  is  partly  cooked,  put  in  the  drip 
ping  pan  to  bake  slowly  in  the  fat  of  the 
loast,  browning  on  top.  For  conveni¬ 
ence  the  roast  should  be  supported  on  a 
wire  rack.  With  French  cooks,  roast  leg 
of  mutton  in  the  Breton  style  is  served 
with  white  navy  beans  cooked  in  this 
manner. 

* 

When  a  woman  travels  at  night  and 
is  compelled  to  use  a  sleeping  car,  she 
would  do  well  to  supply  herself  with 
some  of  those  hooks  having  safety-pin 
attachment,  used  to  fasten  portieres  to 
curtain  rings.  These  pins  can  be  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  berth  curtain,  and  any  gar¬ 
ments  removed  hung  upon  it.  The 
clothes  hang  there  just  as  though  in  a 
wardrobe,  without  risk  of  wrinkles  and 
are  right  at  hand  when  dressing,  a  con¬ 
venience  that  will  be  appreciated  by  any¬ 
one  who  has  searched  anxiously  in  the 
morning  for  garments  that  have  wrig¬ 
gled  far  under  the  berth  during  the 
night. 

* 

Poaohfd  eggs  in  the  French-Canadian 
style  make  a  dainty  and  nourishing 
dish.  A  cupful  of  milk  is  brought  to 
the  scalding  point  in  a  shallow  granite 
vessel,  and  into  this  the  eggs  are  gently 
dropped,  then  covered.  The  milk  is  not 
allowed  to  boil,  merely  kept  at  the  scald¬ 
ing  point.  The  eggs  will  be  ready  in 
about  two  minutes,  with  the  yolk  inside 
of  a  beautiful  pearly  film.  Lift  them  out 
carefully  with  a  skimmer  and  set  each 
egg  on  a  slice  of  buttered,  delicately- 
browned  toast.  Add  to  the  hot  milk  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  table¬ 


spoonful  of  flour  rubbed  smooth,  season 
with  pepper  and  celery  salt.,  beat,  till 

creamy  and  pour  over  the  poached  eggs. 

* 

As  a  natural  result  of  the  long  shoul¬ 
der  seam  now  shown  in  all  the  new 
waists,  stitched  shoulder  straps,  extend¬ 
ing  down  over  the  sleeves,  appear  in 
many  patterns.  Sometimes  they  are 
trimmed  with  buttons  or  crocheted 
rings,  sometimes  merely  finished  with 
the  stitching.  With  these  straps  a  plain 
military  effect  is  sought,  the  stitching 
and  buttons  forming  the  only  trimming. 
Linen  belts  are  made  t.o»mat.ch  the  shirt 
waists;  they  widen  in  the  back,  being 
boned  to  girdle  shape,  and  fastened  with 
a  plain  harness  buckle.  The  wide  crush 
leather  belts  are  still  offered,  but  one 
rarely  sees  them  worn  because,  though 
they  may  have  “style,”  they  are  not  be¬ 
coming.  We  have  seen  some  of  them 
used,  however,  as  bands  around  the 
crown  of  wide  outing  hats,  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  was  really  pretty.  The  wide  high 
girdles  seen  on  many  of  the  elaborate 
new  gowns  are  always  boned  and  fitted 

as  carefully  as  the  bodice  itself. 

* 

A  good  many  people  are  inclined  to 
treat  their  good  resolutions  somewhat 
like  Mrs.  Jennings,  as  described  by  the 
Youth’s  Companion.  She  looked  through 
her  glasses  at  her  sister,  Miss  Sprawle, 
with  considerable  severity.  “This  neigh¬ 
borhood  has  got  into  strange  ways  the 
last  few  years,  or  else  I  notice  it  more 
as  I  get  further  along,”  she  said,  “and 
lest  I  should  get  into  the  same  way,  I 
want  you  to  remind  me  now  and  then, 
Mary,  during  the  New-year  that  we’re 
just  starting  on. 

“If  you  find  me  backbiting  like  that 
hateful,  stingy  Annabel  Powder  or  Lucy 
White,  that  had  better  look  to  her  own 
saucy,  bad-mannered  girl,  and  her  boy 
that’s  the  poorest  scholar  in  Number 
One — or  if  you  catch  me  growing  close- 
fisted  like’  the  minister’s  wife  that  has 
never  returned  the  cup  of  granulated  su¬ 
gar  she  borrowed  that  time  the  delegates 
came — or  long-winded  like  Jane  Larkin 
who  interrupted  me  in  the  very  midst  of 
my  telling  her  about  Sally's  twins,  anrl 


went  on  about  her  spindling  grandson 
for  most  15  minutes  without  stopping — 
I  want  you  should  tell  me  frankly. 

“And  that’s  not  all,”  said  Mrs.  Jen¬ 
nings  as  Miss  Sprawle  opened  her  mouth 
to  speak.  “If  you  find  me  getting  inqui¬ 
sitive  like  Helen  Lane,  that’s  asked  me 
three  times  when  my  birthday  comes 
and  what  year  I  was  born,  after  my  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  to  the  town  records  to  find  out 
her  age!  I  want  you  to  mention  it  free¬ 
ly,  and  I  shall  do  the  same  by  you. 

“If  folks  don’t  help  each  other,  what’s 
the  good  of  being  set  in  families?  You’ve 
got  a  little  habit  of  interrupting,  Mary, 
that’s  growing  on  you,  and  I’m  going  to 
do  what  I  can  to  help  you  break  it  up.” 


Wanted— Some  Laundry  Infor¬ 
mation. 

A  Canadian  reader  wishes  to  know  how 
she  may  make  collars  and  cuffs  as  hard 
and  stiff  as  when  new.  The  making  of 
the  starch,  the  use  of  wax,  if  added,  and 
all  details  of  the  work  are  desired.  We 
feel  sure  that  some 'members  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  family  can  instruct  us  in  these 
points,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
anyone  possessing  this  knowledge.. 


Cooking  for  Invalids. 

To  make  a  good  strong  broth  take  a 
knuckle  of  veal  and  three  pounds  of  the 
neck  of  mutton.  Wash  the  mutton  in 
salted  water.  Then  put  them  together 
in  a  saucepan,  cover  with  cold  water, 
and  as  it  comes  to  the  boil  skim  it  well; 
then  add  a  few  peppercorns  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  Let  simmer  slowly  for 
two  hours  and  a  half;  then  take  out  the 
meat,  pour  off  the  broth,  and  when  cold 
take  off  all  the  fat.  This  may  be  given 
a  cupful  at  a  time;  it  is  very  nourishing 
and  is  a  change  from  beef  tea.  Celery 
salt  may  be  used  to  vary  the  flavor. 

A  poached  egg  or  a  slice  of  lightly 
buttered  toast  make  a  light  meal. 

Tea  and  coffee  are  too  exciting  for  the 
sick  after  five  o’clock,  but  drowsiness  in 
the  morning,  often  caused  by  exhaus¬ 
tion,  may  be  relieved  by  an  early  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee.  Coffee  diminishes  organic 
waste  and  rouses  muscular  energy.  It 
should  be  made  strong,  of  good  quality, 
and  half  milk. 

To  make  a  cooling  drink  mash  a  well- 
baked  tart  apple  and  pour  over  it  a  pint 
of  boiling  water;  beat  it  up,  cool,  and 
strain,  adding  a  little  sugar. 

ISADORE. 


Staking 

k/Powder 


Absolutely  "Pur© 


Royal  Baking  Powder  is  equally  valu¬ 
able  for.  the  preparation  of  the  finest, 
most  delicate  cookery  and  for  substantial, 
everyday  food. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  has  been  used 
by  three  generations  and  is  employed  in 
baking  by  the  best  families  everywhere. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


omo 

GRAIN  COFFEE 

Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

▲t  grocer*  everywhere :  IS <v  and  35c.  per  package. 


Then  they’re  not 


HOOD  RUBBERS 


TRADE  (RUBBEgCQHMYvl  MARK) 

BOSTON  7'  ' 

NOT  MADEBYA  TRUST 

/F  yoc/  CJ/VA/OT  C£F  TH£S£  BL/B- 
BfftS  FfiOM  you#  £>£*££/?- W/?/r£  i/5 


Y 


OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service.experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  book¬ 
let.  J.  P.  Railway  lastltate,  ladlaaaDolls  lad. 


Y 


Get  TnEbEST 

*  ife 


5  WEBSTER’S  p 
INTERNATIONAL 
^DICTIONARY' 


English  Geography 

Biography  Fiction,  Etc. 

25,000  NEW  WORDS,  Etc. 

New  Gazetteer  of  the  World 

With  over  25,000  entries  based  on  the  latest  census. 

New  Biographical  Dictionary 

With  over  10,000  namesof  noted  persons, birth, death,  etc. 

Edited  by  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Ph.D.,LL.D., 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

New  Plates.  2380  Quarto  Pages. 

Rich  Bindings.  5000  Illustrations. 

Should  be  in  Every 
Home,  School  and  Office 

Also  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary  with 
noopages.  1400  Illustrations.  Size:  7x10x2^ in. 
A  Special  Thin  Paper  Edition 

i'nst  issued,  printed  from  same  plates  ns  regular  edition, 
t  has  limp  covers  and  round  comers.  Size  :0%x8^xl^in. 

FREE,  “ATest  inPronunciation” 

instructive  and  entertaining.  Also  illustrated  pamphlets. 

G.  6  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 

Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Banner  Lye 

Is  Not 


Old  -  style  Lye 


Banner  Lye  is  as  different  from  ordin¬ 
ary  lye  as  the  patented  safety  package  is 
from  every  other  lye-can.  The  package  is 
easily  opened,  you  can  use  as  little  or  as 
much  as  you  want  —  no  waste  or  danger 
of  any  sort. 

Banner  Lye  is  the  greatest  cleaning 
help  in  the  world  for  kitchen,  dairy, 
milk-room,  milk-pans— every  thing.  It  is 
odorless  and  colorless. 

Makes  pure  soap 

— 10  pounds  of  hard  soap  or  20  gallons 
of  soft  soap —  without  trouble  or  boiling 
or  large  kettles,  and  with  no  more  ex¬ 
pense  than  the  10  cents  Banner  Lye 
costs  at  your  grocer’s. 

Write  for  bo.  k  ‘  I  $  of  Manner  Lye,"  and  give  u» 
your  grocer’s  name,  iiould  he  not  have  St. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works  Philadelphia  USA 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

Bandings  in  Oriental  colors  or  cross- 
stitch  are  to  be  noted  among  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  linen  and  cotton  waists  as  well 
as  of  those  made  from  wool  and  silk. 
This  model  suits  materials  of  all  sorts, 
hut  is  shown  in  heavy,  white  linen  with 
bandings  of  the  same  material.  The 
vest  effect,  obtained  by  the  narrow  front, 
is  exceedingly  becoming.  Fronts,  back 
and  sleeves  all  are  tucked  to  simulate 
box  pleats,  which  give  tapering  lines  at 
the  back  and  provide  fullness  over  the 
bust.  The  waist  consists  of  fronts,  cen¬ 
ter  front,  back  and  sleeves,  with  fitted 


32  to  42  bust 


waist  and  sleeve  linings  that  can  be 
used  or  omitted  as  preferred.  The  cen: 
ter  front  is  plain  and  is  stitched  to  the 
right  front,  hooked  over  on  to  the  left 
beneath  the  tuck,  so  making  the  closing 
invisible.  The  sleeves  are  tucked  to  be 
snug  above  the  elbows  and  form  full 
puffs  below,  the  center  tucks  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  cuffs.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  4V4  yards  21  inches  wide,  3%  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  1 %  yard  of  banding  five  inches 
wide  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4670  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38,  40  and  42-inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

This  smart  little  military  coat  includes 
a  novel  cape,  that  is  laid  in  pleats  over 
the  shoulders,  and  the  severe  standing 
collar  that  is  characteristic  of  the  style. 
As  shown,  it  is  made  of  military  blue 
cheviot,  with  bands  of  black  braid  and 
gold  buttons,  and  is  single  breasted  with 
full  sleeves,  but  the  cape  can  be  omitted 
in  favor  of  shoulder  straps,  and  the  coat 
can  be  made  double  breasted  with  plain 
sleeves  substituted  for  the  full  ones 


when  desirable.  The  coat  is  made  with 
fronts  and  backs  and  is  fitted  by  means 
of  shoulder,  under-arm  and  center  back 
seams,  the  under-arm  seams  being  left 
open  for  a  short  distance  at  the  lower 
edge  to  provide  flare.  The  cape  is  circu¬ 
lar.  The  full  sleeves  are  made  in  one 
piece  each,  gathered  and  held  by  the 
cuffs,  but  the  plain  ones  are  made  in 
regulation  coat  style.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 

four  yards  27  inches  wide,  27/$  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  2!4  yards  52  inches  wide 
when  cape  is  used;  three  yards  27,  2% 
yards  44  or  1%  yard  42  inches  wide  when 
cape  is  omitted;  price  10  cents. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Scalloped  Apples. — Three  cupfuls  of 
bread  crumbs,  one  quart  chopped  apples, 
one-quarter  cupful  each  of  butter  and 
sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  grated 
nutmeg,  one-half  lemon  (grated  rind  and 
juice).  Do  not  use  dry,  hard  crumbs,  a 
stale  loaf  from  which  the  crusts  have 
been  cut  is  better.  Melt  the  butter  and 
add  it  to  the  crumbs,  stirring  lightly 
with  a  fork.  Butter  a  pudding  dish,  cov¬ 
ering  the  bottom  with  some  of  the 
crumbs  and  half  the  apple.  Make  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  sugar,  nutmeg,  lemon  juice 
and  rind,  divide  into  two  quantities  and 
add  one  to  the  top  of  the  apples,  then  re¬ 
peat  with  crumhs,  apple  and  nutmeg, 
finishing  with  the  remaining  crumbs.  It 
is  well  to  reserve  one  cupful  of  crumbs 
for  the  top.  Bake  for  45  minutes  in  a 
good  oven,  covering  the  dish  for  the  first 
20  minutes  to  prevent  the  crumbs  from 
browning  too  fast.  Serve  with  hard 
sauce. 

Cranberry  Pudding. — Put  a  layer  of 
coarsely  crumbled  bread  in  bottom  of 
buttered  dish;  then  a  layer  of  seeded 
raisons  and  stewed  cranberries,  a  few 
bits  of  butter,  and  a  few  drops  of  vanilla 
extract;  repeat  bread,  butter,  vanilla 
and  fruit  until  dish  is  full;  have  crumbs 
and  butter  top  layer;  bake  until  puffy 
and  brown;  then  decorate  with  meringue 
and  place  in  very  moderate  over  to  set 
the  latter,  but  not  brown. 

Parker  House  Potatoes. — Add  one 
beaten  egg  to  a  pint  of  hot  mashed  po¬ 
tatoes,  season  with  one  teaspoon ful  of 
salt  and  six  dashes  of  pepper.  Roll  in  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour,  then  form  into 
balls;  press  these  out  rather  thin,  place 
a  tablespoonful  of  finely-minced  and 
seasoned  meat  on  the  potato  cake,  cov¬ 
ering  only  one-half,  fold  over  and  press 
the  edges  together;  place  in  a  buttered 
baking  pan  in  the  over  until  a  nice 
biown.  Serve  with  brown  sauce.  Gar¬ 
nish  with  parsley. 

Maple  Custard. — Scald  one  pint  of  rich 
milk  in  a  double  boiler  and  when  hot 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch  mixed 
with  one-third  of  a  cupful  of  cold  milk. 
Just  before  taking  from  the  fire  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  finely-shaved  maple 
sugar  and  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs. 
Stir  until  smooth,  adding  when  cool  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Use  whites  of  the  eggs  with 
sugar  for  frosting.  By  including  whites 
of  eggs  in  the  custard  and  omitting  the 
cornstarch  a  delicious  cup-custard  can 
be  made. 


Allceck’s 

POROUS  PLASTER 

has  a  fine  aromatic  odor  because  it’s 
made  of  the  choicest  materials — it 
cures  because  it’s  made  of  the  right 
material.  Just  smell  one,  that's  all 
you  have  to  do  to  compare  it  with 
all  other  plasters. 

REMEMBE R — Allcock's  Plasters  are 
good  forall  pain*  and  aches.  They  have 
been  in  use  55  years,  and  have  made  more 
cures  than  any  other  external  remedy. 
Guaranteed  not  to  contain  belladonna, 
opium  or  any  poison  whatever.  They  arc 
made  of  healing,  vegetable  gums  which 
soothe,  strengthen  and  cure. 


Ayers 


Cherry  Pectoral.  A  doctor’s  medicine. 
Weak  throats,  weak  lungs.  iow$,e&: 


ABSOLUTE 

SECURITY 


AND 


5% 


IF  you  could  invest 
your  savings  in  New 
York  Suburban  Homes, 
whose  owners  pay  in¬ 
terest  and  part  princi¬ 
pal  monthly,  you  would 
feel  perfectly  at  ease. 
You  can  do  that 
through  this  company 
.and  receive  5  per  cent, 
per  annum,  the  investment  being  with¬ 
drawable  upon  30  days’  notice. 

Dividends  quarterly  by  check.  Super¬ 
vised  by  New  York  Hanking  Depart¬ 
ment.  Write  for  convincing  testimonials. 

Assets, . $1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  .  .  175,000 

Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


4 


Too - 


The  Genuine  TOWER’S 

POMMEL 
SLICKER 

HAS  BEEN  ADVERTISED 
AND  SOLD  FOR  A 
QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY. 
LIKE  ALL 

WATERPROOF 
CLOTHING. 

It  is  made  of  the  best 
materials,  in  black  oryellow. 
fully  guaranteed,  and  sold  by 
reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

STICK  TO  THE 

SIGN  OF  THE  FISH 

TOWERto!@^nCO'  VfoT®?-u% 


"PainkiWeY 


PERRY  DAVIS’ 


The  world-known  household  remedy  for  cuts, 
burns,  bruises — coughs,  colds,  sore  throat. 


PI  CC  atwholesaTe.  Send 
I  fl\  IwrtU  I  AuLtOrorcatalog.  Agents 
wanted.  COULTKB  OPTICAL  CO.  Chicago, UL 


You  Will  Find 

for  every  character  of  nipht  work  when  you 
are  moving  about  no  light  so  satisfactory  as 

Dietz  mast  Lanterns. 

They  don’t  blow  out.  They  give  you  a  strong, 
clear,  steady,  white  light.  They  are  absolute¬ 
ly  safe.  They  are  models  of  convenience. 
Don’t  confound  them  with  the  common  lan¬ 
terns  you  can  buy.  No  other  approaches  the 
Dietz.  Most  dealers  sell  them.  Writeforour 
lantern  book  and  make  your  choice  from  it 
before  you  go  to  buy. 

R.  E.  DIETZ  C0MPANT,  87  Lalght  St.,  New  York 

Established 

mo. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  8t.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


WATCH  and  CHAIN  Cnpp 
FORADAI'S  WORK  JT 


It  eorti  you  nothing  to  own  thl» 
beautiful,  guaranteed,  Stem-Wind  and 
Stem-Sat  Watch,  Chain  and  Charm. 
Write  at  once,  and  we  will  mail  you, 
postpaid,  our  premium  list  with  20 
packages  of  BI.UINE  to  sell  for  ten 
cents  each.  Send  us  the  money  you 
get  for  the  BLUINE,  and  we  will 
forward  you  the  Watch,  Chain  and 
Charm  FREE. 

BLUINE  MFGo  CO., 

Concord  Junction,  Mass.  808  Mill  Street.  The  old  reliable  Arm 
who  sell  honest  goods  and  give  valuable  premiums. 


Mark  the  Grave 

of  your  departed. 
Headstones  $4  up 
Monuments  $11  up 

Blue  or  White  Marble 
nicely  lettered.  Instructions 
for  setting.  Save  agent’s 
commission.  SendtorCatalogae. 

W.  J.  MOORE, 
41»Third  St.  Sterling.  III. 


Looking  for  a  Home? 

Then  why  not  keep  In  view 
the  fact  that  the 
farming  lands  of 


are  sufficient  to  support  a 
population  of  50,000,000  or  over? 
The  immigration  to  Western 
Canada  during  the  past  six 
years  has  been  phenomenal. 


Homestead  Lands 

easily  accessible,  and  other 
lands  may  be  purchased  from 
Railway  and  Land  Companies. 
Western  Canada’s  grain  lands 
produce  marvellous  crops.while 
the  grazing  lands  contain  all 
the  nutritive  qualities  for  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  and  other  stock. 
Marbeta,  School*,  Railway* 
and  nil  other  condition* 
make  Western  Canada  a 
desirable  spot  for  the  home- 
seeker. 

Write  to  the  Superintendent  Im- 
migratlon,Ottawa,Canada,fora 
descriptive  Atlas,  and  other  in¬ 
formation;  or  to  the  authorized 
Canadian  Government  Agent— 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 


NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD'S  NEW 
TOURIST  SLEEPING  CARS. 

Tf  you  expect  to  take  advantage  of  the 
low  colonist  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
write  R.  E).  Payne.  General  Agent,  201  Main 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone, 
D.  P.  A..  3S5  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
for  particulars  regarding  their  splendid 
tourist  sleeping  cars.  They  afford  a  com¬ 
fortable  journey  at  a  very  low  cost. 


New  Steel  Roofing  anti  Sitting 

Complete  with  nails  and  painted  red  on  both  sides  at 

$2.25  per  lOO  Square  Feet. 

Most  durable  and  economical  roof  covering  made  for  houses,  stores,  barns,  sheds,  cribs,  poultry 
houses,  etc.,  and  a  hundred  other  purposes  for  inside  or  outside  use;  cheaper  and  will  last 
longer  than  any  other  covering.  Sheets  are  6  and  8  feet  long. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  (Prices  to  other  points  on 
application.)  This  roofing  at$2.25  persquare  is  our  No.  10  grade,  semi-hardened.  Very  easy  to 
lay;  requires  no  experience;  hatchet  or  hammer  the  only  tool  needed.  Comes  in  Flat,  Cor¬ 
rugated,  V  Crimped,  Brick  Siding  and  Beaded .Ceiling  or  Siding;.  Prices  on 
application.  Send  us  your  order  to-day  for  immediate  shipment. 

Write  for  our  catalogue  No.57  on  furniture,  building  materials,  wire,  pipe,  plumbing  materials 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  We  buy  at  sheriffs’  and  receivers’  sales. 

_ CHICAGO  HOUSE;  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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The  M apes  Top-Dresser,  Improved 


Ammonia,  12  per  cent.;  Phosphoric  Acid,  8  per  cent.;  Soluble  Potash,  actual,  4  per  cent,  (free  from  chlorides). 

The  Most  Soluble  and  Quickly-  Acting  Fertilizer  made.  Insures  rapid  growth,  with  full  vigor  and  highest  quality  of 
’  product.  Especially  useful  on  any  backward  crop  or  portion  of  a  crop  (from  late  planting,  cold,  backward  season,  drought,  etc  ). 

Composed  of  the  very  highest  grades  of  soluble  fertilizing  materials,  including  Genuine  Peruvian  Guano,  so  treated  as  to  render 
all  the  phosphoric  acid  practically  soluble  (without  objectionable  acidity).  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  all 
blended  into  a  soluble,  complete  manure  containing  many  VARIED  FORMS  of  the  choicest  and  most  soluble  plant  food  ingredients. 

To  meet  the  demand,  particularly  among  truckers,  also  for  use  on  lawns,  etc.,  for  a  soluble  Top-Dresser,  absolutely  safe  for 
application  at  any  stage  of  growth,  as  well  as  to  secure  a  more  even  and  economical  distribution,  also  to  avoid  all  danger  of  caking,  etc., 

this  fertilizer  is  supplied  ready  mixed  with  equal  weight  of  finely  ground  plaster  and  reduced  to  one- 
half  strength. 

Another  important  advantage  of  the  plaster  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  is  its  beneficial  effect  in  drought,  as  well  as  in  the  favorable  effects 
of  the  lime  contained,  on  the  soil. 

It  is  free  from  odor,  clean  and  unobjectionable  to  handle.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  dry  powder,  easily  and  safely  applied  by  hand, 
drill,  or  any  seed  sower. 

For  Parks ,  Lawns ,  Grass,  Golf  Links,  Meadows,  Etc • 

Especially  adapted  for  use  on  Lawns,  Parks,  Golf  Links,  as  a  Top-Dresser  at  any  stage  of  growth.  Even  on  freshly  cut  lawns,  400 
to  600  pounds  per  acre  at  a  single  application  may  be  used  with  safety. 

It  is  entirely  unobjectionable  on  lawns  near  the  dwelling.  It  is  without  odor,  and  so  finely  ground  that  it  quickly  disappears  from 
sight  after  application  as  a  Top-Dresser.  Unlike  Cottonseed  Meal,  Nitrate  of  Soda  or  similar  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  it  is  a  complete 
fertilizer,  developing  strong,  vigorous  root  development;  healthy,  hardy  growth  throughout  the  plants,  greatly  improving 
and  sustaining  the  quality  of  the  turf.  The  tendency  of  this  fertilizer  is  to  nourish  all  the  finer  grasses,  and  by  developing  strong 
growth  with  these,  to  drive  out  the  weeds  and  such  robber  plants.  Can  be  used  also  at  seeding  to  grass. 


For  Potatoes  (Irish  and  Sweet),  Cabbages,  Tomatoes,  Spinach,  Asparagus,  Strawberry  beds,  all 
small  fruits,  all  truck  and  garden  vegetables,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Peas,  Gherkins,  Beans,  Radishes, 
Beets,  Carrots,  Onions,  Egg  Plants,  Sweet  Corn,  Tobacco  and  Lettuce.  Specially  adapted  for 
Oats  at  seeding,  100  to  200  pounds  per  acre. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  growers  of  asparagus — who  used  in  Spring  of  1902  a  few  tons  of  this  Top-Dresser— 
has  ordered  FIFTY  TONS,  FULL  STRENGTH,  for  use  this  Spring. 


Iff  Sending  for  Pamphlets,  Please  State  the  Crops  in  which  you  are  Particularly  Interested • 

THE  IW APES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY, 

143  XjIBEHTY  STREET.  3MEW  YORK 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AIWHOLF.SALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you. «  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  IN0ERS0LL,  340  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


WATER  TANKS 

MADE  OF 


ABB  THE 


RALPH  B. 


CARTER  GO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  K.W 


Extra  Fine  Imported 

56=Piece  China 
TEA  SET 


FREE 


with  an  order  for  25  lbs.  of 
New  Crop  60c  .  70c.  or  80c. 
Tea,  or  25  lbs.  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Baking Powder,45c  alb. 
or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  Baking  Powder,  or  60 
lbs. Bomosa  Coffee,  33c  alb. 
or  502  oz.  bottles  of  pure  ex¬ 
tracts.  Vanilla.  Lemon,  etc., 
25c  a  bottle  or  25 1 -lb.  eansof 
Spice,  any  kind,  absolutely 
pure, 50c  a  can 
For  prompt  attention, 
address  Mr.  care  of 

Great  American  Tea  Co. 

Box  289, 

31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


f'S-'  Let  Us  Send  You  '-s»> 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money— tno 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

H  By  every  test,  they  are  th©  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


WIRE  5U405 


t.a» 

too 

LHS. 


Here’s  a  great  Kicker. 

m  Everyone  who  uses  them  says  that  Walter  A.  Wood  Tedders  scatter  the 
hay  more  and  dry  it  more  quickly  than  any  other  machine.  We  know 
I  they  are  stronger  and  will  last  longer.  Everything  steel  hut  the  tongue. 
Strong  springs  take  all  the  jar  off  the  seat  and  the  horses  and  also  protect 
the  machine  from  breakage.  Each  fork  has  its  own  spring  for  protection. 
Strong,  staggered-spoke  steel  wheels,  both  driving  the  forks.  Made  with 
6  or  8  forks;  combination  shafts  and  tongue.  Send  for  the  new  Walter  A. 
Wood  catalog  illustrating  Mowers,  Rakes,  Tedders,  Reapers,  Grain  and 
Corn  Binders  and  Sickle  Grinders.  It’s  free.  Mention  this  paper  to 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  M.  &  R.  M.  CO., 

Hoosick  Falls,  New  York. 

Repairs  furnished  for  Walter  A.  Wood  machines  of  any  date. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  W# 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

HAVANA.  ILL. 


PLANTS 

All  kinds  of  plants  are  transplanted  by  the 
NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER  with  automatic 
watering  device,  which  waters  the  roots.  Send 
for  circular.  References  given.  Sold  every  where. 

MLy“-  Nagley  Mfg,  Co.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

Rural  Mail  Many  new  routes  will  go  in  this  yean  We 
nUICII  mall  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  I  n  a  petition.  QAy  rDEC  to  first  one  sending 
.We  will  send  a  DU  A  rltEt  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


JH V  M  SMOOTH  GAtVAMtKDfl  lllE 

M  put  up  100  lbs.  to  a  bale,  gauges  from 
E®  F3 3  ll  to  11  Inclusive.  Lengths  running  up 

&£/  to  250  ft.  Per  100  lbs.  <1. 10.  Fend 
Staples,  nil  sizes,  per  100 lbs.  12.00. 
Wire  Nalls,  assorted  In  a  keg,  per 
joo  ifos.  *1.70.  Barbed  Wire,  per 
100 lbB.  *2.60.  Poultry  Netting.  Field  Fence.  -*c  .  at 
low  prices.  Ask  for  free  catalogue  No.  -  on 

merehandiseof  all  kinds  from  Sheriffs  urid  Reeetv ,  .  -sales 
UllLAtlO  HOISK  AVKKL'KI.NO  to.,  SOth  A  Iron  Sts.  Lhtr.ro. 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  WheatThrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  Will 
thrash  Ryo  or  Wheal 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  bechanged 
’in  fifteen  minutes  ton 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thr^herwlthstacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue.  R 
the  GRANT-FERRI8  COMPANY  Troy.  N  Y 


Farmers9 
Handy  Wagon 


With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 


Low  and  handy.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  AVe  also  fumiBli  Steel  Wheels  to  nt  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  ireo. 
EMPIRE  MASDFiCTDRIIG  CO..  Box  70 ,  QnincT-  H 


CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

F6r  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark’s  Reversible 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  X  ft 
deep. Will  plow  a  new-cut  forest. 
His  Double  -  Action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  flic  land  true, 
moves  Is, 000  tons  of  earth  and 
cuts  :«i  acres  per  day.  His  Ke' 
vcrsible  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  fur¬ 
row  S  to  10  in-  deep,  tl  in.  wide. 
All  of  these  machines  v.111  kill 
witch-grass, wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co, 

Hlgganum,  Conn.,U.S-A- 
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$1  PER  YEAR. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 

THE  WHOLE  STORY  CLEARLY  TOLD. 

The  Great  Lime  and  Copper  Combination, 

“Say,  Uncle  John!” 

“Yes,  Billy  boy?” 

“Do  you  spray?” 

“Certainly  I  do.” 

“What  for?” 

“For  two  things,  Billy.  First,  to  prevent  fungus 
diseases,  and  second,  to  kill  insects.” 

“Are  fungus  diseases  catching,  Uncle  John?” 

“Yes,  in  a  way.  Just  about  the  same  as  weeds  are 
contagious.  They  spread,  which  amounts  to  about 
the  same  thing.  I  know  what  is  the  matter  with  you, 
Billy.  You  have  one  of  those  'question  fits’  coming 
on,  and  I  may  as  well  have  it  out  with  you  now  as 
later. 

“Fungus,  when  speaking  of  one,  and  fungi  when 
speaking  of  more  than 
one,  belong  to  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom.  They  are 
‘dead  beats,’  if  you  will 
allow  that  expression. 

They  do  no  more  toward 
earning  their  own  living 
than  does  a  worthless 
son-in-law  who  lives  off 
the  old  folks.  All  self-re¬ 
specting  plants  make  their 
own  starch,  which  forms 
the  foundation  for  their 
growth,  and  furnishes 
lunches  for  their  off¬ 
spring.  Fungi  make  none, 
but  sponge  their  needs 
from  the  hard-working 
plants,  called  host  plants, 
although  so  far  as  I  know 
fungus  is  never  an  in¬ 
vited  guest. 

“You  have  seen  fungi 
lots  of  times.  The  other 
day  I  saw  you  on  the  run, 
squeezing  a  puff  ball  and 
making  bc'ieve  that  you 
were  a  locomotive,  and 
that  the  dust  from  the 
puff  ball  was  the  smoke 
from  the  smokestack. 

That  ripe  puff  ball  was  a 
fungus,  and  the  smoke 
was  really  a  collection  of 
spores  or  seeds  which 
float  through  the  air. 

Probably  there  are  as 
many  different  kinds  of  fungi  as  there  are  varieties 
of  trees.  Some  are  large  and  some  are  small.  The 
puff  ball  is  one  of  the  large  kinds.  In  farm  crops,  we 
have  more  trouble  with  the  small  ones.  The  little 
fellows  make  up  in  number  what  they  lack  in  size, 
in  the  same  way  that  mice  give  more  trouble  than 
do  elephants. 

“This  apple  which  you  have  shown  me,  telling  me 
that  it  is  ‘wapper-jawed,’  was  made  so  by  fungus;  we 
call  it  the  Apple-scab  fungus.  The  apple  was  the  host 
and  the  worthless  son-in-law,  getting  a  hold  on  one 
side,  stopped  the  growth  in  that  immediate  vicinity. 
The  other  side,  having  no  such  incumbrances,  made 
the  growth  that  nature  intended.  If  you  should  ex¬ 
amine  with  a  microscope  that  Apple-scab  fungus  you 
would  find  it  to  be  as  perfect  in  form  as  the  puff  ball 
you  picked  up  in  the  pasture.  A  plant  so  small  that 
it  can  be  seen  only  through  a  microscope  must  of 
necessity  have  very  small  seeds.  These  seeds  or  spores 
float  through  the  air  like  the  smoke  from  your  puff 
ball,  but  being  so  small  they  cannot  be  seen.  They 


take  root  in  the  apple  most  readily  at  wet  times.  When 
the  weather  is  dry  they  cannot  as  easily  get  a  hold 
and  people  say:  ‘There  is  no  scab  this  year.’  All  the 
time,  however,  spores  have  been  in  the  air  ready  to 
develop  Apple  scab,  and  would  have  done  so  had  the 
weather  have  been  favorable. 

“Bear  this  in  mind,  Billy  boy.  We  must  not  expect 
to  stop  the  scab  after  the  spores  have  taken  root. 
However,  if  we  do  good  spraying,  at  the  proper  time, 
we  can  keep  the  spores  from  taking  a  hold.  The  rem¬ 
edy  of  which  I  shall  tell  you  is  one  of  prevention  only. 
Many  farmers  have  yet  to  learn  to  lock  the  barn  before 
the  horse  is  stolen. 

“Sulphate  of  copper  or  bluestone  is  the  best  preven¬ 
tive  against  the  fungus  spores  taking  root.  After 
having  been  dissolved  in  water  it  should  be  applied 
by  means  of  a  force  pump  having  a  peculiarly  con¬ 
structed  nozzle  that  throws  the  liquid  in  the  form  of 
fog.  If  dissolved  bluestone  were  sprayed  on  to  fruit 


trees,  it  would  burn  the  foliage,  and  the  remedy  would 
be  worse  than  the  disease.  Lime  will  kill  the  power 
of  the  bluestone  to  burn  foliage.  How  to  mix  the  two 
in  exactly  the  right  proportions,  and  to  do  it  quickly, 
is  a  very  important  matter.  Lime  and  bluestone  mixed 
in  certain  prescribed  quantities  form  a  solution  known 
as  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Knowledge  of  its  value  as  a 
preventive  against  fungus  growth  was  gained  through 
accident,  and  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  an  old  man  liv¬ 
ing  near  Bordeaux,  France,  who  was  seeking  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  grapes  from  boys  who  went  ‘cooning.’ 

“During  the  first  few  years  that  your  old  uncle  made 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  he  followed  the  directions  of  the 
experiment  stations,  weighing  a  certain  amount  of 
bluestone  and  a  certain  amount  of  lime  to  each  barrel 
of  the  mixture,  dissolving  the  bluestone  and  slaking 
the  lime  each  time  that  he  needed  a  new  barrelful. 
Spraying  is  not,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  an  operation  re¬ 
quiring  a  dress  suit  and  a  stovepipe  hat.  One  does 
not  spray  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  In  those  early  days 
I  had  much  trouble  because  the  spray  nozzle  would 


clog  with  lime,  and  that,  together  with  the  bother  of 
having  to  weigh  the  lime  and  bluestone,  made  me  feel 
very  ‘touchy’  on  spray  days.  If  at  that  time  any  small 
boys  had  come  around  asking  questions  they  would 
have  received  short  answers.  To  this  day  you  will 
often  see  directions  for  making  Bordeaux  Mixture  by 
this  weighing  method.  This  is  much  too  bothersome 
a  process  for  a  farmer  in  all  the  hurry  of  Spring  work. 

"A  better  way  is  to  have  a  stock  preparation  of  lime 
and  bluestone  so  that  when  the  spraying  outfit  comes 
from  the  field  the  bluestone  may  be  weighed  out  with 
a  gallon  measure,  the  lime  the  same,  and  the  barrel 
or  tank  filled  with  water,  all  in  the  time  it  would  take 
a  hungry  boy  to  go  to  the  pantry,  put  some  ‘scallops’ 
into  a  piece  of  pie  and  be  ready  to  start  for  the  or¬ 
chard  again.  This  is  how  it  is  done: 

FIRST  PREPARE  THE  LIME.— “Use  the  lump  lime 
that  comes  from  the  kiln  in  barrels.  Slake  it  the  same 
as  for  making  whitewash.  For  this  purpose,  water- 

slaked  lime  is  much  su¬ 
perior  to  that  which  has 
been  air-slaked.  In  slak¬ 
ing  lime,  apply  the  water 
in  small  installments.  Of 
course  a  great  deal  will  be 
needed  during  the  pro¬ 
cess,  but  care  must  be 
taken  lest  any  one  install¬ 
ment  be  so  large  as  to 
‘drown  the  miller.’  Lime 
expands  a  lot  in  slaking. 
A  clean  barn  floor  is  a 
good  place  to  do  this  job. 
When  it  has  been  slaked 
to  a  fine  powder  put  the 
lime  into  a  tight  barrel 
from  which  one  head  has 
been  removed.  Next, 
pump  enough  water  into 
the  barrel  to  cover  the 
lime  for  the  depth  of  a 
foot.  Throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  spraying  season  never 
fail  to  have  water  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  slaked  lime. 
It  keeps  the  lime  fropi 
losing  strength  by  exclud¬ 
ing  the  air  as  perfectly  as 
in  the  case  of  canned 
goods.  Keep  the  barrel 
covered  as  a  protection 
against  dust  and  chaff, 
which  might  clog  the 
spray  nozzle. 

HOW  TO  PREPARE 
THE  B  L  U  E  S  T  0  NE.— 
“You  know,  Billy,  when  that  sweet  tooth  of  yours  get.3 
the  best  of  you,  you  are  very  likely  to  put  more  sugar 
into  your  coffee  than  the  coffee  can  dissolve.  When 
the  coffee  has  been  drained  off  you  will  find  sugar  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cup.  If  you  knew  just  how  much 
sugar  the  coffee  would  dissolve  without  leaving  any 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  you  would  know  what  the 
chemists  mean  when  they  speak  of  a  full  saturation. 
One  gallon  of  water  will  hold  at  full  saturation  about 
three  pounds  of  bluestone.  If  more  bluestone  is  add¬ 
ed,  it  will  not  dissolve,  but  will  settle  to  the  bottom 
like  the  sugar  in  the  coffee.  I  am  speaking  of  condi¬ 
tions  where  the  water  standing  in  the  barrel  is  at  the 
temperature  it  would  be  during  the  Spring  and  Sum¬ 
mer  months.  From  this,  Billy,  you  understand  that 
when  a  gallon  of  this  solution  is  put  into  the  barrel 
with  the  pump  on  it  three  pounds  of  bluestone  go 
with  it. 

“The  best  way  to  fill  the  water  with  all  the  blue- 
stone  it  will  hold  is  to  put  the  bluestone  into  a  loose¬ 
ly-woven  bag,  such  as  a  phosphate  sack,  and  to  hang 


A  SUMMER  FLOWER  BED  IN  OHIO.  Fig.  115.  See  Page  279. 
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Ihe  bag  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  keg  or  half 
barrel.  Let  all  the  bluestone  dissolve  that  will.  It 
is  so  important  that  the  bag  of  bluestone  should  hang 
at  the  surface  of  the  water  that  I  had  a  couple  of  pic¬ 
tures  made  to  show  the  reason  clearly.  You  will  see 
in  Fig.  117  that  as  soon  as  the  particle  of  water  has 


BLUESTONE  SUSPENDED  IN  BARREL.  Flo.  116. 

taken  a  bit  of  bluestone  it  becomes  heavy  and  goes 
tumbling  to  the  bottom.  Fig.  116  represents  the  water 
loaded  with  all  the  bluestone  it  will  float.  If  the  blue- 
stone  is  put  to  soak  in  the  afternoon,  the  water  will 
have  its  full  load— full  saturation  the  chemist  would 
say_by  the  next  morning.  This  full  saturation  is 
ready  for  use  at  any  time  during  the  Summer  when 
Bordeaux  Mixture  may  be  required.  Like  the  lime, 
it  should  be  given  protection  from  the  dust  and  chaff 
by  being  covered  in  some  way. 

TEST  DROPS— “The  next  step  is  to  get  five  cents 
worth  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium— when  our  moth¬ 
ers  and  grandmothers  dyed  carpet  rags  they  called  it 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash.  Dissolve  the  cyanide  in  a 
pint  bottle  of  water.  Through  the  cork  put  a  quill  so 
that  the  solution  may  be  shaken  out  by  drops.  After 
decorating  ihe  bottle  with  skull  and  cross-bones,  and 
the  word  POISON,  set  the  bottle  high  out  of  reach  of 
the  careless.  A  few  drops  of  this  solution  will  show 
when  enough  lime  has  been  added  to  the  bluestone. 
With  these  preparations,  a  good  pump  and  an  ample 
supply  of  water,  all  is  ready  for  making  Bordeaux 
Mixture  at  the  drop  of  the  hat. 

PREPARING  AND  USING  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE. 
—“At  the  time  of  the  first  run  of  maple  sap  I  think 
about  spraying  peach  trees  to  prevent  Peach  leaf-curl. 
Let  me  say  once  more  that  we  must  spray  to  prevent 
fungus  diseases.  We  cannot  cure  these  troubles  after 
they  have  taken  root.  For  several  Springs  I  sprayed 
to  prevent  Peach  leaf-curl,  but  I  did  it  too  late.  The 
fungus  causing  the  trouble  is  altogether  different  from 
the  Apple-scab  fungus,  consequently  has  different 
spores  or  seeds.  They  too  float  through  the  air  and 
are  ready  to  take  root  and  begin  their  growth  as  soon 
as  the  peach  buds  are  open,  although  one  may  see  no 
indication  of  the  blistered  leaf  until  June.  I  shall 
spray  my  peach  trees  at  about  the  time  of  sugar  mak¬ 
ing  even  though  the  severe  Winter  shall  have  killed 
the  fruit  buds.  I  must  have  good  foliage  if  I  would 
have  good  growth  of  wood  for  a  possible  crop  of 
peaches  the  following  year. 

“As  an  experiment,  when  I  spray  my  peaches,  I 
shall  spray  the  naked  limbs  of  my  plum  orchard  also. 
Fungus  caused  the  rot  of  some  of  my  plums  last  year. 
At  that  time  I  was  so  busy  telling  others  how  to  do 
things  that  I  did  not  get  time  to  pick  and  burn  the 
rotted  fruit.  The  ‘mummy  plums’  should  have  been 
destroyed  then,  for  on  the  first  warm  days  of  Spring 
countless  invisible  spores  will  be  floating  out  from 
them  ready  to  take  root,  although  the  rot  caused  by 
these  spores  may  not  appear  before  next  September. 

“The  foliage  of  the  peach  and  the  plum  is  very  sen¬ 
sitive  to  injury  from  Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  because 
of  this  fact,  the  chances  for  Summer  treatment  for  rot 
are  very  small.  My  best  opportunity  will  be  this 
Spring  before  the  buds  start.  I  shall  make  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  unusually  strong  for  this  first  spraying 
of  the  peaches  and  plums,  using  about  six  pounds  of 
bluestone  to  60  gallons  of  water.  I  shall  weigh  that 
amount  of  bluestone  with  a  gallon  measure.  I  shall 
put  two  gallons  of  that  saturated  solution  of  bluestone 
into  the  spray  barrel.  I  shall  then  have  six  pounds 
of  bluestone  for  you  know,  Billy,  two  times  three  are 
six. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that.  Uncle  John?” 

“As,  ha!  Billy  Boy,  I  caught  you  napping.  Didn’t 
I  say  that  when  a  gallon  of  this  solution  goes  into  the 
spray  barrel  three  pounds  of  bluestone  go  with  it?  So, 
if  two  gallons  go  in,  do  not  twice  three  pounds  go  in¬ 
to  the  spray  barrel  too?” 

“I  see,  Uncle  John;  go  ahead.” 

“Next  add  enough  water  to  half  fill  the  barrel.  When 
it  is  in  this  state  of  dilution,  but  not  before,  proceed 
to  kill  the  foliage-burning  property  in  the  bluestone 


by  adding  lime.  Go  to  the  barrel  of  stock-slaked  lime, 
add  water,  stir  slightly  so  that  a  pail  of  lime  water 
can  be  readily  dipped  out  without  stirring  up  lumps 
that  might  clog  the  spray  nozzle.  'The  contents  of  the 
pail  will  look  like  milk.  After  adding  the  second  pail 
of  milk  of  lime,  stir  the  contents  of  the  spray  barrel 
most  thoroughly.  By  this  time  the  color  will  have 
changed  greatly,  and  you  will  be  approaching  the 
point  where  you  will  have  Bordeaux  Mixture.  To  test 
whether  you  have  added  enough  lime  to  destroy  the 
leaf-burning  property,  shake  a  few  drops  from  the 
ferrocyanide  bottle  into  the  mixture.  See  Fig.  118.  If 
the  drops  turn  brown  as  they  reach  the  liquid  in  the 
spray  barrel  you  may  know  that  more  milk  of  lime  is 
to  be  added.  Put  in  another  pailful.  Try  the  test 
again.  When  the  drops  give  no  color  to  the  liquid  as 
they  touch  the  surface,  you  may  know  that  you  have 
Bordeaux  Mixture  for  sure.  To  make  it  seem  even 
more  certain,  add  another  pailful  of  milk  of  lime.  The 
extra  lime  does  no  harm  and  gives  one  the  feeling  of 
having  a  stake  and  rider  on  safety.  Nothing  remains 
to  be  done  but  to  finish  filling  the  spray  barrel  with 
water,  then  you  are  ready  to  go  to  the  orchard. 

“For  reasons  given  above,  I  have  described  mixing 
a  barrel  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  unusually  strong  in 
bluestone.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  bluestone  per  a 
50-gallon  barrel  is  enough  for  spraying  apples  and 
pears  immediately  after  the  blossoms  fall.  I  add 
poison  to  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  when  spraying  apples 
and  pears  at  this  time.  I  use  at  least  eight  ounces  of 
Paris-green  or  four  pounds  of  arsenite  of  lead  per  50 
gallons  of  Bordeaux.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  double 
the  amount  that  experiment  stations  recommend.  A 
few  cents’  worth  of  the  poison  is  but  little  added  ex¬ 
pense,  and  makes  assurance  doubly  strong.  Paris- 
green,  being  a  fine  powder,  should  be  first  mixed  into 
a  paste,  as  flour  is  mixed  before  making  milk  gravy. 
Arsenite  of  lead  is  in  a  putty  form.  This  should  be 
made  thin  by  water  until  it  flows  like  cream.  Both 
poisons  should  be  well  stirred  before  you  begin  to 


HOW  THE  BLUESTONE  DISSOLVES.  Fig.  117. 

work  the  spray  pump,  and  several  times  during  the 
pumping.  Paris-green  needs  more  stirring  than  does 
arsenite  of  lead. 

“Yes,  Billy  Boy,  it  pays  to  spray.  To  be  of  any  use, 
however,  it  must  be  done  at  the  moment  conditions 
require  it,  regardless  of  the  pressing  nature  of  other 
work,  of  visiting  or  of  fishing  even.  It  Is  a  case  where 
the  three  rights  must  act  in  conjunction:  The  right 
thing,  at  the  right  time,  done  the  right  way. 

“Uncle  John,  what  do  you  mean  by  ‘conjunction?’  ” 

“I  mean  that  all  three  rights  must  drop  on  the  same 
spot  at  the  same  time.” 

“Say,  Uncle  John,  what  does  the  boy  do  who  puts 
‘scallops’  into  pie?” 

“He  drives  the  team  among  the  fruit  trees  while, 
one  man  pumps  and  two  others  hold  the  nozzles.  Do 
you  want  that  job  when  next  I  spray,  Billy  Boy?” 

“Well,  Uncle  John,  what  wages  do  you  pay,  and  fur¬ 
nish  all  the  pie  a  fellow  like  me  can  eat?” 

_ JOHN  W.  SPENCER. 

BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS. 

Coal  Ashes  or  Potatoes  on  Thin  Soil. 

T  have  light  sandy  soil,  40  acres,  30  in  fruit,  apples, 
plum,  quince,  pear,  peaches,  berries,  currants,  etc.  I 
cannot  buy  manure  and  do  not  have  enough;  soil  lacks 
potash  and  nitrogen.  I  can  get  ashes  for  hauling  (hard 
coal),  have  less  than  half  a  mile  to  haul,  good  road. 
Are  they  of  any  value?  I  have  been  advised  they  are 
harmful  to  fruit  trees.  I  can  get  frozen  and  small  pota¬ 
toes  thrown  out  of  storehouse.  Will  it  pay  me  to  haul 
them  one-quarter  of  a  mile  to  mix  In  my  manure  pile  or 
spread  as  I  haul  them?  c.  A.  b. 

Mears,  Mich. 

You  will  find  about  the  following  in  one  ton  of  each: 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  acid.  Potash. 

Coal  ashes  .  2  2 

Potatoes  .  6  2  10 

Thus  the  coal  ashes  have  little  fertilizing  value. 
You  could  buy  all  the  actual  plant  food  one  ton  con¬ 
tains  for  about  25  cents.  We  would  haul  them  if  we 
could  get  them  to  use  as  a  mulch  around  young  fruit 
trees  and  currants.  They  q,re  good  for  this  purpose. 


and  will  not  hurt  the  trees.  We  would  mix  the  frozen 
potatoes  with  the  manure  or  spread  and  plow  under 
as  seems  most  convenient.  Do  not  leave  them  on  top 
of  the  ground,  and  do  not  use  them  where  potatoes 
are  to  be  grown  this  year. 

Nitrate  for  Oafs ;  Fertilizer. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  grew  a  good  crop  of  com 
last  season;  for  several  years  previous  had  been  meadow. 
It  was  plowed  last  Fall  and  is  now  having  a  light  top¬ 
dressing  of  horse  and  cow  manure,  probably  from  six 
to  eight  tons  per  acre.  I  intend  to  sow  oats  and  seed  to 
Timothy  and  clover.  I  also  thought  of  putting  on  from 
300  to  500  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  having  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  11  per  cent,  and  potash  two  per  cent.  Would 
you  consider  it  a  good  investment  to  put  on  75  to  100 
pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda,  after  the  oats  were 
up  about  two  inches?  Also,  what  would  you  think  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash?  The  soil  is  clay,  and 
last  season  grew  the  best  crop  of  com  grown  in  this 
locality.  c-  H-  B- 

Ticonderoga,  N.  Y. 

We  believe  100  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  an  acre 
of  such  land  in  oats  would  pay,  especially  since  grass 
and  clover  seed  will  be  used  with  the  oats.  That  com¬ 
bination  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  ought  to  suit 
a  heavy  clay,  but  what  does  the  potash  cost  in  such 
fertilizer?  Figure  what  220  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid 
will  cost  you  in  acid  phosphate,  and  what  40  pounds 
of  potash  will  cost  as  muriate.  Add  these  figures  to¬ 
gether  and  see  how  they  compare  with  the  price  of  a 
ton  of  that  fertilizer.  If  we  are  to  buy  the  mixed 
goods  at  all  we  should  buy  the  highest  grade.  The 
low-grade  mixtures  are  always  most  expensive. 

Tankage  Nitrogen ;  Bone  Phosphate. 

Will  the  nitrogen  in  tankage  take  the  place  of  blood, 
or  is  it  too  slow?  Does  20  per  cent  bone  phosphate  of 
lime  mean  20  per  cent  phosphoric  acid?  J.  v.  b. 

lHast  Setauket,  N.  Y. 

The  nitrogen  in  ordinary  tankage  Is  slower  than 
that  in  dried  blood.  The  tankage  will  not  prove  sat¬ 
isfactory  for  very  early  crops,  but  for  corn  or  crops 
that  do  their  best  growing  in  late  Summer  it  will  an¬ 
swer.  We  might  explain  the  difference  in  these  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  nitrogen  by  an  illustration.  Suppose  a 
man  were  cast  away  upon  a  desert  island  with  only 
a  small  supply  of  food.  Among  the  wreckage  he  finds 
a  package  of  corn  seed,  which  he  plants  at  once.  It 
will  make  a  great  difference  to  him  whether  the  corn 
is  of  a  very  late  or  a  very  early  variety.  If  It  requires 
130  days  to  ripen  he  may  starve.  If  it  will  give  him 
roasting  ears  in  60  days  he  will  live.  The  best  thing 
for  his  purpose  would  be  a  collection  of  different  varie¬ 
ties— say  Cory  or  Sheffield  sweet  corn  for  early— run¬ 
ning  through  to  the  very  latest  dent  variety.  That 
would  give  him  a  succession  of  soft  ears.  We  should 
regard  our  crops  as  like  that  man.  Nitrate  and  blood 
represent  forms  of  nitrogen  like  the  earlier  varieties 
of  corn— available  in  time  to  satisfy  the  early  crop. 
Tankage  is  like  the  late  varieties.  It  will  be  useful 
when  it  is  “ripe,”  but  the  crop  may  starve  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  it.  “Bone  phosphate”  is  a  name  given  by  fer¬ 
tilizer  makers  to  that  combination  of  lime  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  which  is  found  in  bone.  This  means  that 
54  parts  of  lime  are  combined  with  46  parts  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  Therefore,  if  your  tankage  contains  20 
per  cent  of  “bone  phosphate”  only  46  per  cent,  or  a 
little  over  nine  per  cent  of  all  is  actual  phosphoric 
acid.  We  must  be  careful  that  we  understand  these, 
names  before  we  buy. 


MORE  CROPS  FOR  PASTURE. 

“Notes  on  Rye  and  Clover,”  by  John  M.  Jamison, 
page  133,  should  prove  valuable  to  many  of  your  read¬ 
ers,  especially  those  who  are  land-poor  and  must  make 
labor  go  far.  Rye  is  of  easy  culture,  and  much  advan¬ 
tage  is  taken  of  that  fact.  Probably  with  a  deeper 
and  finer  seed  bed  the  rye  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jamison 
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would  have  withstood  the  drought  much  better.  We 
are  liable  to  take  advantage  of  opportunity,  and  often 
suffer  therefor.  Still,  “half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread,”  and  many  fields  now  doing  little  or  nothing 
could  be  made  to  pay  a  nice  profit  and  come  into 
good  condition  by  the  methods  Mr.  Jamison  employs. 
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For  hogs  and  dairy  cows  I  like  sweet  corn,  planting 
a  sufficient  quantity  in  field-corn  style,  and  feeding 
when  ears  are  in  table-corn  condition.  Young  hogs 
on  pasture  will  make  wonderful  growth  on  such  green 
food,  and  be  in  prime  condition  to  top  off  on  cornmeal. 
Dairy  cows  like  it,  and  prove  its  value  in  the  milkpail. 


A  field  of  this  corn  planted  as  early  as  safe  to  plant, 
with  three  varieties,  very  early,  medium  early  and 
late,  and  carefully  cultivated,  will  prove  of  great 
value,  especially  in  a  dry  season.  The  writer  has  han¬ 
dled  the  pigs  of  150  brood  sows  in  that  way,  the  pigs 
running  on  pasture  and  having  access  to  running  wa¬ 
ter.  Further  than  this,  at  the  last  working  of  the 
corn  some  cover  or  permanent  crop  can  be  sown;  Red 
or  Crimson  clover  should  do  well.  The  crop  should 
not  be  planted  too  thickly,  or  the  results  will  not  be 
good.  Give  the  corn  ample  room  in  and  between  the 
rows,  or  in  the  hills,  and  plant  as  you  do  field  corn. 
Millet,  Alfalfa,  rape  and  such  crops  are  good;  so  is 
early  green  fodder  corn,  but  I  could  not  get  on  with¬ 
out  the  big  supply  of  rich  eatable  sweet  corn  fodder, 
with  the  ears  on.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  I  have  seen 
growers  who  live  near  good  markets  pull  off  the  large, 
first-class  marketable  corn  and  sell  for  table  use,  and 
if  the  top  price  can  be  had  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  do. 
Volunteer  rye  for  pasture,  sweet  corn  in  the  milk  for 
soiling,  what  you  like,  but  grow  something  of  the 
kind,  the  more  the  better.  Get  out  of  the  rut  of  de¬ 
pending  on  or  having  only  the  pasture  field,  the  mixed 
hay  bay,  the  cornstalk  rick  and  the  corncrib  from 
which  to  feed  your  stock.  d.  e.  h. 

Cleveland,  0.  _ 

CLASS  FOR  TRUCK  CROPS. 

A  Fire  Hotbed. 

We  have  been  thinking  of  building  a  fire  hotbed. 
Would  you  give  a  full  description,  with  drawing,  and  cost 
of  operating  of  the  most  successful  one  In  use?  Joseph 
Barton  mentions  one  on  page  175.  J.  s. 

Gervais,  O. 

Fig.  121  represents  fireplace,  flues  and  smoke  pipes. 
The  fireplace  A  is  2Msx2%x5  feet,  made  of  four-inch 
brick  walls  and  covered  by  brick  arch.  The  flues 
BB  are  8x10  inches  by  seven  feet,  made  of  four-inch 
brick  walls  and  covered  with  thin  iron  plates.  The 
smoke  pipes  CCC  are  five-inch  drain  tile.  They  have 
a  rise  of  one  inch  in  one  foot.  The  top  of  A  is  two 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  top  of  B.  Center  repre¬ 
sents  hot-air  chamber  and  hot-air  pipes.  The  hot-air 
chamber  G  directly  over  the  fireplace  and  separated 
from  it  by  10  inches  of  earth  is  7x9  feet  by  10  inches 
deep  and  is  covered  with  heavy  chestnut  boards.  The 
hot-air  pipes  HH  are  three-inch  drain  tile  with  rise 
of  one-half  inch  to  one  foot,  and  come  to  the  surface 
by  vertical  tile  six  feet  from  ends  of  bed.  Lower  cut  is 
the  frame,  exactly  the  same  as  used  in  cold  frame  con¬ 
struction.  The  brick  front  of  the  fireplaces  extends 
to  the  top  level  of  the  frame.  D  D  is  the  chimney 
connecting  with  BB  in  top  diagram.  These  are  simply 
four  boards  nailed  together. 

We  have  experimented  with  various  kinds  of  fire 
hotbeds,  both  hollow  and  solid  beds,  and  are  convinced 
after  several  years’  experience  that  the  bed  figured,  a 
combination  of  the  two,  is  the  most  practical.  The 
chief  feature  of  this  bed  is  the  economical  preserva¬ 
tion  of  heat,  acquired  by  the  hot-air  chamber  being  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  fireplace  and  distributing  to  the  cooler 
portions  of  the  bed,  by  means  of  the  hot-air  pipes  HH. 
Fig.  121,  the  excess  of  heat  which  otherwise  would 
render  the  surface  over  the  fireplace  too  hot.  The  best 
situation  for  a  bed  of  this  description  is  the  south¬ 
eastern  slope  of  a  hill.  This  renders  the  construction 
easier  and  gains  the  fullest  advantage  of  the  morning 
sun.  The  smoke  pipes  CCC,  top,  lead  from  the  fire¬ 
place  A  to  the  flues  BB  and  chimney  DD,  bottom, 
is  connected  with  the  flues  BB,  center.  The  draw¬ 
ings  are,  I  think,  sufficiently  full  to  make  any  further 
description  unnecessary.  Joseph  barton. 

New  Jersey. 

An  Inexpensive  Greenhouse. 

For  the  purpose  of  growing  our  own  tomato,  cab¬ 
bage,  and  other  plants,  we  found  a  small  greenhouse 
necessary,  and  not  feeling  able  to  invest  in  a  modern 
equipment,  we  selected  a  sheltered  hillside  that  was 
available,  and  put  up  a  small  house  that  has  given  us 
most  excellent  service  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  Aside 
from  the  cost  of  24  hotbed  sash  which  cost  about  $1.25 
each,  and  about  $3  worth  of  fire-clay  tile  and  sewer 
pipe,  and  an  old  box  stove,  there  was  little  expense, 


except  about  three  days  work  for  two  men.  As  the 
boards,  posts  and  timbers  were  picked  up  among 
waste  material  on  the  premises  we  can  hardly  make 
a  close  estimate  of  the  cost,  but  even  if  all  this  had 
to  be  purchased  the  service  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  trifling  cost. 

As  the  sash  are  3x6  feet  and  18  sash,  lapping  three 
inches  where  they  meet,  cover  the  southern  slope,  we 
made  a  frame  of  2x4  scantlings,  nailing  three  of  these, 
17  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  one  sill,  4x4  inches,  same 
length,  at  the  correct  distance  so  the  sash  placed  on 
the  frame  will  rest  on  the  sill,  and  crosspieces  between 
two  2x4  scantlings  17  feet  six  inches  long.  When  the 
frame  is  all  ready  for  the  sash  the  sill  is  put  in  place 
on  such  supports  as  are  necessary  on  account  of  the 
lay  of  the  ground,  and  the  upper  end  raised  to  the 
proper  height  to  shed  water  nicely,  and  supported 
by  four  posts  along  the  upper  crosspiece,  which  will 
serve  as  ridge  pole.  Four  posts  are  then  placed  under 
each  of  the  other  two  crosspieces.  The  outside  posts 
are  placed  two  inches  in  from  the  end,  so  as  to  allow 
of  a  2x4  being  spiked  on  the  posts  to  nail  on  the  siding 
that  may  be  necessary.  There  is  also  a  sill  placed  on 
the  north  side,  and  one  tier  of  sash  rest  on  the  ridge 
pole  with  the  upper  end,  and  on  this  sill  with  the 
lower  end  sloping  to  the  north.  In  our  case  these 
north  and  south  sills  rest  nearly  on  the  ground,  so 
that  with  banking  up  some  dirt  very  little  siding  Is 
necessary.  When  the  sash  are  in  position  they  must 
be  fastened  down  with  hooks  or  wood  screws  to  pre¬ 
vent  blowing  off.  The  heating  arrangement  consists 
of  a  stove  under  one  end  of  the  next  to  lowest  bench, 
under  which  a  considerable  space  is  dug  out,  and  a 
few  lengths  of  pipe  enter  some  eight-inch  fire-clay 
pipe  to  the  farther  end  of  the  bench,  where  we  start 
with  sewer  pipe  of  the  same  size,  as  they  are  cheaper. 
We  continue  the  flue  around  the  inside  to  the  upper 
bed  and  under  this  to  the  other  end  again,  where 
it  enters  a  chimney,  of  sewer  pipe  also.  As  most  of 
our  plants  are  grown  in  boxes  the  beds  are  raised  and 
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See  Kuralisms,  Page  288. 

arranged  something  as  In  Fig.  119.  The  first  is  nearly 
on  the  ground;  in  fact,  most  of  the  time  we  have  used 
it  entirely  on  the  ground,  to  grow  a  crop  of  lettuce. 
No.  2  is  raised  so  that  the  stovepipe  and  flues  pass  un¬ 
der  the  length  of  the  bed  without  coming  in  contact 
with  any  wood,  and  that  part  where  the  stove  is,  is 
dug  down  and  the  bed  raised  as  high  as  possible  to 
allow  one  to  stand  upright  for  firing,  etc.  This  space 
directly  above  the  stove  is  used  for  starting  seeds 
quickly.  No.  3  is  raised  quite  high,  allowing  storage 
space  for  wood,  dirt,  boxes,  etc.  No.  4  is  raised  just 
enough  to  allow  the  flue  B  to  pass  under,  while  at  A 
boxes  are  often  set  across  the  passage  when  crowded 
for  room,  projecting  under  the  bed  No.  3,  which  does 
not  extend  quite  to  the  end,  to  allow  of  a  passage, 
the  door  being  at  C.  We  have  no  trouble  keeping  it 
warm  in  coldest  weather.  Some  good  big  chunks  keep 
a  nice  fire  all  night,  and  it  requires  very  little  at¬ 
tention.  C.  WECKESSER. 

Ohio.  _ 

ALARM  CLOCK  AND  HEATER;  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SCHOOL. 

HOT  WATER  HEATING. — After  having  had  ex¬ 
perience  with  wood  stoves,  coal  stoves,  steam  and 
hot-air  heaters  in  dwelling-houses,  I  concluded  to  try 
hot  water  in  the  house  which  I  built  three  years  ago. 
The  house  is  a  small  one  (24x28  feet)  with  six  rooms 
and  a  bathroom,  cellar  under  whole.  The  cost  of  the 
heating  plant  put  in  complete  except  covering  pipes 
in  cellar,  which  I  did  myself,  was  $257.  The  first 
Winter  we  burned  eight  tons  of  hard  coal.  Believing 
that  a  good  deal  of  heat  was  wasted  by  going  up  the 
chimney  I  put  in  two  horizontal  drums  in  a  big  box 
near  the  ceiling  of  the  basement  and  ran  the  smoke 
through  these  drums;  then  arranged  to  run  air 


through  the  box  and  up  through  a  register  into  the 
dining  room,  thus  making  a  sort  of  combination  hot¬ 
air  and  hot-water  system.  This  I  found  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  fuel,  as  six  tons  were  enough  to  keep  us  warm 
the  second  Winter.  Thus  far  this  Winter  we  have 
used  about  five  tons.  We  keep  the  whole  house  warm 
(about  70  to  72  degrees)  all  day.  At  night  the  fire  is 
banked  with  coal  and  the  cheek  damper  opened  and 
so  arranged  that  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  it 
will  be  closed  by  the  alarm  clock.  This  arrangement 
insures  a  warm  house  when  it  is  time  to  get  up.  We 
would  not  exchange  our  hot-water  plant  for  any  other 
known  method  of  heating.  The  advantages  are  al¬ 
most  perfectly  even  heat;  less  fuel  needed;  even  cir¬ 
culation  of  heat  with  a  very  low  fire  in  moderate 
weather.  The  only  disadvantage  is  the  slowness  in 
heating  after  the  fire  goes  out  or  gets  low.  This  disad¬ 
vantage  has  been  overcome  in  our  case  by  having  the 
alarm  clock  start  the  furnace  in  the  morning.  If  any 
of  your  readers  are  interested  I  will  show  you  just 
how  this  arrangement  works. 

SHINGLE  ROOFS. — In  1892  I  reshingled  a  house, 
a  part  of  which  had  been  built  in  1867  and  another 
part  in  1879.  On  the  old  part  of  the  house  sawed  pine 
shingles  of  the  best  quality,  which  cost  $3  per  1,000, 
had  been  used.  After  25  years  many  of  them  were 
in  excellent  condition;  in  fact,  I  would  not  have  re¬ 
shingled  this  part  of  the  house  for  a  few  years  only 
that  the  roof  which  had  been  built  in  1879  needed 
immediate  attention,  and  it  was  convenient  to  do  the 
whole  job  at  once.  The  roof  of  the  addition  which 
had  been  built  but  15  years  was  leaking  badly,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  a  poor  quality  of  shingles  had  been 
used.  I  once  helped  reshingle  a  barn  on  which  shaved 
shingles  had  been  in  use  for  32  years.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  roof  they  were  in  bad  condition,  but  on 
the  south  side  many  of  them  were  still  good  though 
some  were  worn  through  by  the  action  of  the  water. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION.— Keep  at  your 
New  York  readers  to  urge  their  legislators  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  agricultural  education.  What  you  need  at 
Cornell  is  an  agricultural  school  rather  than  any 
more  help  for  the  college.  The  college  is  all  right.  I 
speak  from  experience,  for  I  was  permitted  to  attend 
there  two  years.  But  what  the  farmer  boys  of  New 
York  need  and  ought  to  have  is  a  school  of  agricul¬ 
ture  connecting  the  district  school  and  college.  The 
average  farmer  boy  cannot  prepare  for  college  with¬ 
out  great  inconvenience  and  often  hardship.  An  agri¬ 
cultural  school  which  would  admit  students  directly 
from  the  district  schools  would  solve  the  problem  for 
New  York  boys  the  same  as  our  Minnesota  school  has 
for  our  boys.  The  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture 
has  an  attendance  this  year  of  522  boys  and  girls  (the 
girls  number  147),  who  are  getting  practically  a  high- 
school  course  with  higher  mathematics  and  languages 
left  out,  and  practical  agricultural  studies  substituted. 
Our  students  are  at  school  only  six  months  in  the 
year  (October  5  to  March  23  this  year),  and  are  on 
their  home  farms  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This 
plan  proves  successful,  as  almost  all  our  students  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farm.  They  are  at  home  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  active  farm  work,  and  do  not  lose  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  home  life,  as  college  students  often  do. 

Minnesota.  james  ir.  drew. 

A  SUMMER  FLOWER  BED. 

Second  Prize  Picture  in  Garden  Competition. 

This  bed  is  in  the  form  of  a  circle  16  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter.  It  has  a  stone  center  made  by  setting  three  rough 
slim  granite  bowlders  2 y2  feet  long  in  a  stone  founda¬ 
tion  2%  feet  in  diameter;  on  top  of  these  a  flat  square 
stone  a  little  larger  than  the  base  forms  the  platform. 
From  it  there  spring  two  half-inch  iron  rods  bent 
in  the  shape  of  the  sides  of  a  harp  with  their  tops 
bent  down  in  a  half  circle,  each  having  a  hook  to  hold 
hanging  basket.  This  center  is  not  shown  in  Fig.  115; 
it  is  hidden  by  the  foliage.  The  water  pipe  that  con¬ 
veys  the  water  from  the  elevated  tank  to  the  water 
tank  that  is  in  the  fence  dividing  two  fields  passes  by 
this  bed;  a  three-fourths-inch  pipe  connects  with  it 
and  passes  to  the  center  at  the  stone  platform  up 
through  it  and  about  16  inches  above  it.  On  top  of 
this  pipe  is  a  nozzle  that  throws  a  spray  about  three 
feet  above  it,  and  spreads  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella, 
reaching  the  outer  edges  of  the  bed. 

The  bed  is  planted  in  rows;  commencing  at  the  cen¬ 
ter,  first  row  is  Henderson’s  Saucer  Cosmos,  next  row 
is  Italian  Orchid-flowering  Canna,  four  varieties.  They 
are  too  much  shaded  to  bring  out  the  full  size  of  their 
bloom.  Next  row  Scarlet  sage,  three  varieties;  their 
bloom  does  not  show  well.  A  few  Rainbow  Coleus  are 
between  the  Scarlet  sage;  they  are  almost  crowded 
out.  Next  row  is  of  Asters,  four  varieties,  Semple’s 
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Branching  and  Ostrich  Feather.  The  center  blooms 
of  these  are  3%  inches  in  diameter.  Next  two  rows  are 
Henderson’s  new  annual  pinks,  Crown  of  Perfection 
and  Giant  Ruffled  and  Frilled  pinks.  They  are  not 
at  their  best;  the  bloom  has  not  been  kept  pulled  off 
enough,  and  they  have  ripened  too  much  seed. 

Ohio.  H.  A.  M’QmSTON. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Ventilating  a  Henhouse. 

IS.  O.  IK,  Trumansbwrg,  N.  7.— How  does 
Mr.  Cook  ventilate  his  henhouses? 

J.  R.  W.,  Adamsville,  N.  7. — Will  H.  E. 
Cook  tell  how  to  build  a  henhouse  so  as  to 
keep  a  temperature  of  from  37  to  42  de¬ 
grees  on  the  inside  with  the  thermom¬ 
eter  from  zero  to  20  below  on  the  outside? 

Ans. — The  King  system  vras  placed  in 
this  henhouse  four  years  ago,  but  was 
rc-ally  of  no  value  then,  because  of  the 
comparatively  low  temperature.  We  are 
carrying  a  much  higher  temperature 
now,  but  do  not  use  it.  This  room  is 
ceiled  upon  the  inside  with  unmatched 
boards,  the  side  walls  filled  with  straw', 
about  10  inches  space.  In  the  loft  straw 
is  put  in  loosely  and  the  space  between 
the  boards  caused  by  shrinkage  is  left 
open  into  the  loose  straw  above.  The 
door  into  the  room  does  not  shut  air¬ 
tight,  and  therefore  serves  as  an  intake 
for  fresh  air,  then  very  slowly  passing 
into  the  straw  above.  In  this  way  it 
would  seem  that  a  much  slower  circula¬ 
tion  takes  place  than  would  if  there 
was  an  opening  cut  directly  into  the  loft 
and  the  circulation  left  free,  as  it  would 
even  through  an  ordinary  out-take  flue. 
I  do  not  feel  like  speaking  with  much 
authority  upon  the  hen  business,  but  it 
is  rather  a  lingering  belief  that  hen¬ 
houses  as  a  rule  are  troubled  with  too 
much  change  of  air  rather  than  a  lack 
of  it,  and  furthermore  that  the  apparent 
need  of  ventilation  when  one  goes  into 
a  house  comes  largely  from  filth,  and  a 
lack  of  sanitation  due  to  droppings  long 
preserved.  The  amount  of  air  necessary 
for  a  given  number  of  hens,  as  compared 
to  cows,  will  surprise  one.  If  we  figure 
upon  live  weight  alone,  an  average  cow 
weighs  1,000  pounds.  This  would  equal 
200  hens.  We  put  the  cow  into  a  space 
equal  to  500  or  600  cubic  feet  as  the  ex¬ 
treme  space  needed.  To  match  this  for 
200  hens  we  should  have  a  room  20  feet 
long,  10  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high, 
pretty  close  quarters  for  200  hens.  That 
is  three  cubic  feet  for  a  hen.  The  rule 
calls  for  five  square  feet  of  floor  space 
per  fowl,  and  the  height  is  usually  six 
feet,  which  figures  30  cubic  feet  per 
fowl,  or  10  times  the  amount  required 
upon  a  cow  basis.  Or  this  same  rule, 
applied  to  cowrs,  would  give  each  cow 
5,500  cubic  feet  of  air  space  equivalent 
to  a  room  35x20x8  feet  high.  Do  you 
think  ventilation  would  be  an  import¬ 
ant  question  in  that  stable? 

I  am  not  inclined  to  belittle  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  pure  air,  but  to  magnify  the 
value  of  cleanliness,  and  so  secure  pure 
air  with  less  frequent  change.  Our 
judgment  is  often  wrong  because  we 
have  not  the  correct  point  of  view.  I 
was  helping  a  carpenter  “lay  out”  a 
building  not  long  ago.  We  sighted  past 
another  building  to  get  a  corner  stake, 
when  suddenly  we  both  observed  that 
the  corner  of  the  building  was  not  per¬ 
pendicular.  We  very  quickly  saw  that 
our  judgment  was  formed  from  a  stand¬ 
ing  pole  not  far  distant  that  caught  the 
eye,  which  was  not  plumb.  Another 
thing  which  we  have  done  this  Winter 
not  found  in  the  books,  has  been  to  give 
the  hens  less  than  two  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  I  will  not  vouch  for  any 
advice  that  it  is  the  thing  to  do.  The 
hens  may  all  die  any  moment.  All  I  do 
know  is  that  they  are  healthy,  hearty, 
and  lay  real  eggs,  fresh  eggs,  too.  Just 
a  word  though.  They  have  laid  regular¬ 
ly  without  regard  to  outside  weather 
because  they  have  been  warm,  not  in 
spots,  but  all  over  all  of  the  time.  A 
ben  if  uncomfortable  one  day  in  a  week 
will  do  business  the  other  six  daj's  up¬ 
on  that  day’s  treatment.  Now  in  this 
henhouse  there  was  no  other  way  of  se¬ 


curing  such  a  comparatively  high  tem¬ 
perature,  but  to  put  in  as  many  hens  as 
possible  and  let  them  warm  it.  h.  e.  o. 


Tarring  Corn. — Here  is  my  method:  I 
take  a  box  that  will  hold  about  a  bushel, 
not  so  tight  that  water  will  not  run  out  of 
It;  put  in  one-half  bushel  of  corn,  pour  on 
a  pailful  of  hot  water.  When  drained  off 
put  on  a  big  spoonful  of  coal  tar  and  stir 
with  a  stick  until  the  corn  is  all  tarred. 
For  a  drier  I  use  sifted  wood  ashes.  I  sift 
the  ashes  out  of  the  corn  whether  I  plant 
by  hand  or  hand  planter.  b.  p.  m. 

Cleaning  a  Chimney.— On  page  210  I  read 
an  answer  to  a  question  previously  asked, 
how  to  clean  soot  from  a  chimney.  The 
brush  is  very  good,  but  lots  of  work.  For 
a  number  of  years  I  have  tried  the  follow¬ 
ing  with  success:  I  save  all  the  pieces  of 
zinc,  old  or  new  that  I  can  find  and  when¬ 
ever  I  think  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
soot,  either  in  pipe  or  chimney,  I  put  a  few 
pieces  on  the  fire  when  it  is  very  hot  and 
it  will  clear  both  of  soot  every  time.  Thy 
it.  MRS.  s.  e.  v. 

Warren  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Children  and  Dogs.— In  answer  to  A.  H. 
P.  of  New  Hampshire  would  say  that  we 
have  always  kept  dogs  and  have  f:  und  that 
it  is  not  the  breed  so  much  as  the  individual 
dog  that  is  safe  with  children.  Fox  terriers 
are  so  excitable  that  they  are  undesirable 
as  playmates  for  small  children.  I  have 
had  French  poodles  that  could  be  trusted 
with  anything  except  a  boy  determined  to 
be  aggravating,  and  I  have  had  a  red  set¬ 
ter  that  no  amount  of  teasing  would  make 
other  than  gentle,  patient  and  forbearing. 
We  have  now  a  purebred  Boston  terrier 
that  is  an  ideal  companion  for  anyone, 
from  the  dawn  of  infancy  to  the  last  twi¬ 
light  ray  of  old  age.  Black  and  tans  are 
supposed  to  be  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
but  I  have  had  one  of  the  liveliest  kind,  of 
about  eight  pounds  weight,  who  was  a 
friend  of  children  all  his  life  long,  and 
never  once  showed  any  irritation,  though 
a  great  fighter  with  other  dogs.  Of  course 
children  should  be  taught  to  treat  dogs 
sympathetically  and  certainly  no  greater 
or  more  enduring  pleasure  can  be  given  a 
child  than  the  fellowship  of  a  good  dog. 
Select  your  dog  and  treat  him  right,  that 
is  the  secret. _ j.  b.  e. 

She:  “What  reason  have  you  for 
thinking  women  have  no  aim  in  life?” 
He:  “I  have  seen  several  of  them  at¬ 
tempt  to  throw  stones.” — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Automobile  Dealer:  “This  machine 
we  guarantee  can  be  stopped  in  three 
lengths,  going  at  full  speed.”  Prospec¬ 
tive  Purchaser:  “Um-m-m!  Which  side 
up?” — Town  and  Country. 

Mamma:  “Why  did  you  take  little 
brother’s  candy  and  eat  it  up?  Why 
didn't  you  ask  him  if  you  could  have 
it?”  Little  Alice:  “Why,  I  did,  mamma, 
and  he  said  I  couldn’t.” — Cincinnati 
Commercial-Tribune. 


Full  line.  Hxrdy,  Healthy,  Northern  Grown. 
FreerromDIiMie.  PrleiiLow,  Catalog  Free. 

SSS  SEED  POTATOES 
DROVER  NURSERY  Ce.’,S3t»f. 


Hardy  Flowers  and  Ferns 

A  collection  of  15  varieties  of  hardy  plants  for  II  .0<] 
If  you  mention  this  paper.  700  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
10cto$5eaeb.  Sena  for  catalogue.  NORTH  SHORE 
FERNERIES,  Growers  &  Importers,  Beverly,  Mass. 


Hoyt’s  Trees 

“Hoyt”  ought  to  know  something  about 
growing  trees — been  at  it  more  than  50 
years  and  has  more  than  500  acres  in 
nursery  stock.  Our  stock  is  all  grown  on 
rich  soil  of  New  England’s  rugged  hills; 
guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

We  have  an  extra  largo  nnd  fine  lot  of  Peach  Trees 
and  Forest  Trees  at  this  time.  Write  us  at  once  about 
anything  you  want  In  trees,  plants  and  vines. 

Full  Catalogue  Free. 

IHE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO., 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


yaushansTwenty-SeVenth 
Annual  Catalogue 

Covering  the  fourGneai  Departments  of  Gardening 
Mailed  FREE  lo  all  buyers  of  Garden 
Seeds,  Flower  Seeds,  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Shrubs  and  Hardy  Plants,  write  now, 

Vaughan’s  Seed -Store 

84-86  Randolph  At..  CHICAGO. 

•14*  Barclay  Stf  NEW  YORK- 


GREGORYS, 


have  the  quality  that  give  both 
quantity  nnd  quality  to  the  crop. 
They  never  disappoint.  Famous 
for  nearly  50  years.  Soldunderthree 
guarantees.  Writefor  free  catalogue. 

J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  &  SON, 

Marblehead,  Mass. 


Crimson  Rambler 

Philadelphia 

Pronounced  l>y  experts  to  be  “the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  Crimson  Climbing  Rose  in  existence.” 
It  is  a  descendant  of  the  Old  Crimson  Rambler, 
but  far  finer  and  better  in  every  way. 

The  plants  are  hardy  as  oaks  and  will  grow 
10  to  15  feet  in  a  season.  A  prodigious  bloomer, 
often  15,000  to  20,000  blossoms  on  a  single  plant 
by  actual  count.  The  effect  is  dazzling  and 
beautiful  beyond  description. 

For  making  Rose  arbors,  screens  or  hedges 
“Philadelphia”  is  unsurpassed.  For  training 
up  (lie  side  of  a  porch  it  is  “ideal.”  We  are  the 
introducers  of  tins  beautiful  rose, and  now  have 
splendid  plants  in  all  sizes. 

PRICES 

Extra  Size  Field  Grown  Dormant  Plants. 

Before  shipping  these  we  trim  them  back  to 
proper  size  for  planting. 

2  to  s  ft.  at  75c  each  5  for  Ss.oo,  express. 

8“  4  “  “$1.00  “  5  “  4.00  “ 

4“  5  “  “  1.50  “  6  “  6.00  “ 

Send  for  Special  Trices  In  large  quantities; 

also  our  New  Floral  Galdc,  136  pages,  telling  all 
about  Roses  and  400  other  choice  plants.  Free. 

THE  CONARD  &  JONES  COMPANY, 
Box  4,  West  Grove,  Pa. 

"Growers  of  the  Best  Boses  in 
America." 


FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  by  us  to  bear  fruit  of  best  quality  We 
pay  freight  Instructive  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

Write  to-day. _ KALAMAZOO.  MICH, 

THE  WARD  BLACKBERRY 

THI8  IS  something  new  and  of  real  merit.  *  Very 
*  few  new  fruits  have  as  high  endorsement.  Sendfoi 
illustrated  circular  and  pricellstl  a  quantities.  Small 
well-rooted  plants  by  mail,  $1  per  dozen,  $4  per  bun 
dred.  Also  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Strawberry 
and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  at  reasonable  prices 
All  stock  packed  in  first  class  order  free  of  charge. 

Address  CHARLES  BLACK,  Hightstown.  N.  J, 


If  yon  cannot  securo  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFF’S  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

in  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  I  will  mail  my 
1004  illustrated  catalogue  in  which  I  offer  the  high¬ 
est  qualltywhich  can  be  seen  red  in  the  world  at 
prices  which  are  much  below  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  gladiolus  specialist, 

IVTeiidowvalo  Farm.  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


STOKFSIA  CVANFA  Fluent  hardy  border  plant.  I  year 
a  I  WACOIA  U  AINC/Y  oW  Ill#nt8)^_00  per  1  on.  Seed, $1.00 

per  <•/..  For  12.00  per  100  exp.  you  can  Imy  100  Geranium*,  Can  nan, 
llanly  Pompom-,  Chrysanthemum*,  and  20  other  leading  liedding 
plants.  Send  for  list.  BKN.L  CONNELL,  Florist,  West  Ornve,  Pa. 


Woodview  Nurseries. 

Apples,  6  —  13c.;  Peach,  2  —  8c.;  Cherry,  Plum, 
Pear,  low.  Study  our  free  catalogue.  Address, 
Box  B,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  l’a. 

BEST  TREATMENT.  BEST  GRADING.  BEST  PACKING. 
BEST  TREES.  BEST  PRICES.  BEST  BUY  FROM  US. 


NEW  WAVERLY  OATS  ff.SSFS&S 

■■  this  country  in  1903  $1.25  per  bush,  while  they 
last;  b  gs.  It  c.  Seed  stock  imported  from  Scotland. 

I  offer  choice  Timothy,  Alsike,  Alfalfa,  lied  Top, 
Blue  Grass,  Orchard  Grass.  Millet  Hungarian,  Spring 
Wheat,  Spring  Hye,  Barley.  Buckwheat,  Essex  Rape. 
Spelt/.,  Soja  Beans,  Sorghum,  Cow  Peas,  Potatoes 
I  reaming  ana  Prlaeofthe  North  Corn,  Yellow  State 
Corn.  All  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spraying  Tools, 
Poultry  Supplies. Incubators  and  Broooers.  Estab¬ 
lished  nearly  40  years.  1904  Catalogue  free. 

F.  II.  Kbellng,  Seedsman  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Hi  alor,  Syracuse,  N  Y.,215  S.  Warren  St.  Tel.  Hill 


TccTnn<iARDEN,FABM  cpph 

1  Lu  I  LL/AND  FLOWER  OCCU 
Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

TOUNG  &  H  AISTKAD,  2  and  4  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  7 


PURE  TESTED  SEEDS 

fAL.1.  PER  BUSBEL). 

Medium  Clover,  $7.75;  Mammoth  Clover,  $7.75  Al¬ 
sike  Clover.  $0.50;  Alfalfa,  $9;  Crimson,  $3  50;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $1.75;  Fane/  Blue  Grass,  $1.25:  Orchard  Grass, 
$1.75;  ltedtop,$120:  Spring  Bye.  $1.25;  Spring  Wheat, 
$1.40;  Seed  Oats.  70e.;  German  Millet.  $1.10;  Hunga¬ 
rian.  $1.25;  Spelt,  $1;  Kaffir  Corn,  90e.;  Cow  Peas, 
$1.75;  Sola  Feans.  $2;  Seed  Barley,  85c.;  Learning 
Corn, $1.25;  Pride  Corn,  $1.25. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 
OUADICC  C  C  A  III  220-224  JAMES  Street, 
UHflnLtd  r.  >AUL,  SVRAC-USE,  N.  Y. 


DWYER9  S  1904 


Sent  free  on  request.  Full  of  information 

about  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small 
______  fruits,  vines  and  plants  for  garden  or  lawn.  Grown  on  our  own 

B ^UBw  grounds;  true  to  name;  guaranteed  to  grow.  Prices  just  right. 

T.  J.  Dwyer's  book  on  hardy  trees ,  plants  and 
tm  HTM  M  vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  - with  siming  orders. 

BiMw^  B  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall.  N.  Y, 


Early  Asparagus  I  Strawberry  Plants 

111/-L-  rrrAu'inrr  earNl  Kirr  etalb  I  C4/./.1,  ^ ..  —  «.V It  _ 


The  quick  growing,  early,  big  stalk  sort, 
our  leader.  Giant  Argenteull.  Delicate 
green,  tender  and  succulent.  Very  pro¬ 
lific.  Donald's  Elmira,  Palmetto  and 
other  good  kinds.  Large  stock. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 


Stock  complete  of  strong,  well  rooted, 
vigorous  plants,  best  varieties.  \Ve  rec¬ 
ommend  such  favorites  as  Early  Hatha¬ 
way,  Louis  Hubach  and  Marie.  All 
the  choice  kinds.  Get  free  fruit  catalog. 

.  Box  29,  BERLIN,  MO. 


Choice  re-cleaned,  se~d  for  all  purposes. 
Dreer's  Permanent  pasture  grass  is  recommended 
to  those  who  desire  quick  results.  We  furnish  Grass 
and  Clover  Seeds  of  all  kinds  and  in  any  quantity 
desired.  Write  for  prices  on  any  seed  needed. 

HEhlRV  a,  DREER,  Phila.,  Pa. 

DIBBLE’S  SEED  POTATOES 

The  best  that  can  be  obtained  anywhere  from  any  one  at  any  price,  because  grown  from  selected 
seed  on  virgin  soil  in  the  cold  North,  stored  in  frost -proof  warehouses,  therefore  will  grow.''  All 
new.  standard  sorts.  Catalogue  Free.  KUWAKD  F.  DIBBLE,  Seed  Grower,  Uoneoye  Falls  N  V 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

reports  a  yield  of  our  CORN  of 

ONE  HUNDRED  BU.  OF  SHELLED 
CORN  PER  ACRE. 

From  a  letter  received  from  the  Department  we 
quote  the  following:  “We  grew  77  stalks,  which 
produced  70  good  ears  and  24  poor  ones, 
making  a  total  weight  of  73 lbs.  All  the 
stalks  produced  ears.”  This  is  101-pg  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre  planted  three  and  one-half  feet 
each  way,  two  stalks  to  the  hill. 

Prices  for  COLLING  WOOD  and  TALIAFERRO 
corn  Packet  postpaid,  15c;  two  packets,  (one  of  each 
kind  ,25c.;  by  express  or  freight,  $1  00  per  bu.of  ears. 

P.  B.  CROSBY  Ait  SON,  Catpnaville,  Md 


$5# 

Brand  registered  I 

"I  niEU.S.ANDCAN- 

STANDARD 

OF 

excellence: 
cleanliness 
^  purity 


Grass  Seed 

These  Brands  of 

Timothy  and  Glovers 

Sold  Only  in 

Machine  Sewed  Bags 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Them 


PINE  TREE 
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Manure  for  Oafs :  Cow  Peas. 

W.  H.  C.,  Wilmington,  Del.— I  have  five 
acres  I  wish  to  put  in  oats  this  Spring. 
Tlie  ground  is  good,  but  has  been  worked 
out.  It  has  been  corn  ground  for  two  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  with  poor  yield.  I  have 
enough  manure  to  spare  to  spread  this 
field  thin.  Would  you  advise  that  I  spread 
the  manure  for  oats,  or  use  extra  fertilizer 
for  the  oats  and  reserve  the  manure  for 
the  wheat  in  the  Fall,  to  be  put  in  on  same 
field? 

Ans. — We  would  use  the  manure  on 
the  oats.  We  doubt  if  what  you  have 
will  make  too  much  straw.  We  do  not 
believe  in  holding  manure  over  Summer. 
Better  get  it  under  ground  at  once.  The 
loss  will  be  less  than  where  it  is  kept  in 
ordinary  piles.  If  we  had  that  field  we 
would  as  soon  as  the  oats  are  cut  plow 
or  break  up  with  a  disk  and  sow  New 
Era  cow  peas.  If  possible  drill  them  2% 
feet  apart  and  give  good  cultivation 
through  late  Summer.  Plow  the  vines 
under  for  wheat  seeding.  With  a  favor¬ 
able  season  the  cow  pea  vines  will  give 
about  as  much  benefit  as  the  wheat 
would. 

fl  Seeding  of  Peas. 

8.  8.  O.,  Hardwick,  Vt.—I  notice  that  most 
seedsmen  advise  using  one  quart  of  seed 
peas  to  about  100  feet  of  drill.  On  page 
175  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Mr.  Barton  says  that 
one  bushel  per  acre  is  plenty.  As  I  figure, 
this  would  be  one  quart  to  about  450  feet. 
Which  method  is  right,  or  does  the  first 
allow  for  thinning  after  plants  are  up?  I 
want  to  grow  a  quantity  for  local  market. 

Ans. — We  consider  that  we  get  better 
results  from  thin  planting  of  peas,  one 
bushel  to  the  acre  in  three-foot  drills 
being  our  practice,  than  we  do  from 
thick.  Anything  in  excess  of  this 
amount  of  seed  tends  to  make  shorter 
pods,  and  consequently  an  inferior  pro¬ 
duct.  Moreover,  in  case  of  dry  weather 
you  will  sustain  injury  much  sooner  if 
they  are  too  thick.  One  bushel  per  acre 
is  recommended  for  the  small  early  va¬ 
rieties.  The  later  ones,  the  sweet  wrink¬ 
led  varieties,  require  more  seed  per  foot 
of  drill,  but  the  greater  width  of  the 
rows  just  about  makes  the  same  amount 
of  seed  per  acre  necessary.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  seed  catalogues,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  question  as  submitted, 
do  not  always  prove  accurate,  hence  the 
discrepancy.  We  have  harvested  as  high 
as  250  five-eighths-bushel  truck  baskets 
per  acre  from  one  bushel  of  seed. 

JOSEPH  BARTON. 


Hens  and  Spraying  Chemicals. 

Suppose  I  have  grapevines  running  on 
poultry  netting  around  my  chicken  pens, 
and  I  spray  vines  with  Bordeaux,  etc.?  If 
the  poultry  should  eat  any  sprayed  leaves 
that  drop,  will  it  kill  them?  If  I  spray 
fruit  trees  in  chicken  pens  with  California 
wash,  or  plum  trees  for  curculio,  adding 
Paris-green  to  spray  (for  plum  trees)  will 
cither  of  above  kill  poultry  should  they 
eat  sprayed  fruit,  leaves  or  bugs? 

READER. 

There  is  practically  no  danger  of  pois¬ 
oning  the  hens.  We  have  lost  a  few,  but 
we  laid  it  to  eating  the  lime  residue 
from  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  which 
through  a  mistake  was  cleaned  out  and 
thrown  in  a  poultry  yard.  We  have  also 
lost  a  number  of  hens  from  eating  the 
residue  from  the  barrels  when  we  were 
spraying  with  lime,  sulphur  and  caustic 

ar 

soda,  these  barrels  were  not  cleaned  in 
the  yards,  but  the  hens  got  out.  We  had 
between  600  and  700  hens  in  our  or¬ 
chards,  where  we  sprayed  three  times 
with  Bordeaux  and  Paris-green,  and 
once  with  lime,  sulphur  and  caustic 
soda,  and  have  lost  no  hens  from  poison 
except  the  two  occasions  before  men¬ 
tioned.  white  &  RICE. 


He:  “We  must  economize.  Suppose, 
darling,  that  you  try  your  hand  at  mak¬ 
ing  your  own  clothes.”  She:  “Oh, 
George,  dear,  I  never  could  do  that! 
Suppose  I  begin  by  trying  to  make 
yours?” — New-Yorker. 

Guest  (studying  bill  of  fare):  “You 
haven’t  had  mock  turtle  soup  for  some 
time,  George.”  Waiter:  “No,  suh.  Yo’ 
see,  suh,  de  weathah’s  done  been  so  col' 
dat  all  de  mock  turkles  am  jes’  natur’ly 
friz  up,  and  dey  ain’t  nobody  ketch  ’em.” 
— Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


ALL  SORTS. 

Blood  Meal.— I  have  only  fed  blood  meal 
to  suckling  calves,  with  grain  feed,  as  a 
preventive  for  scours;  it  was  good  in  that 
way.  Our  calves  all  suck  the  cow  until 
old  enough  to  wean.  c.  a.  s. 

Kansas. 

The  past  Winter  made  cattle  business 
dormant  for  sure.  It  seemed  that  some 
would  rather  sit  by  the  stove  than  take 
,care  of  what  stock  they  already  had,  and 
that  many  reproached  themselves  for  hav¬ 
ing  stock  that  they  could  not  keep  com¬ 
fortable.  The  few  who  desired  to  purchase 
new  blood  from  a  distance  were  afraid  to 
buy  a  calf  lest  it  freeze  to  death  en  route. 
Now  some  business  is  doing  with  prospects 
for  more  in  the  near  future.  g.  g.  g. 

EIggs  That  Hatch.— The  keynote  to  suc¬ 
cess  with  poultry  is  to  have  eggs  that  will 
hatch  out  good  strong  chicks,  and  to  do 
this  you  have  to  commence  back  a  year  or 
two  to  get  things  in  shape.  To  get  the  very 
best  results  the  hens  you  intend  to  breed 
from  should  have  unlimited  range  from 
the  time  they  are  about  a  month  old.  If 
they  get  a  little  rain  or  snow  it  will  not 
hurt  them  any,  provided  they  have  a  good 
dry  warm  house  to  go  to  when  they  wish. 
When  they  are  in  the  house  keep  them 
busy  exercising  by  scratching  in  litter  on 
the  floor.  For  feed  I  find  there  is  nothing 
better  than  cracked  corn,  wheat,  buck¬ 
wheat,  oats,  clover,  green  cut  bone  and 
vegetables,  besides  oyster  shell  grit,  etc. 
I  do  not  believe  in  feeding  mashes  or  stim¬ 
ulants  of  any  kind;  you  might  get  more 
eggs,  but  they  would  not  hatch  as  well, 
and  the  chickens  would  not  be  as  strong. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for  those 
high-priced  eggs  next  Winter  by  hatching 
your  chickens  out  in  April  and  May,  or  if 
you  have  a  quick  maturing  variety  June 
and  July  will  not  be  too  late.  f.  e.  g. 

Chazy,  N.  Y. 

A  Farmer’s  Home.— Several  years  ago 
we  were  unfortunate 'in  losing  our  prop¬ 
erty  and  came  back  and  took  up  the  man 
agement  of  a  portion  of  the  old  farm  un¬ 
der  a  liberal  agreement  of  purchase. 
Friends  discouraged  me,  others  ridiculed 
me,  and  thought  me  foolish  for  not  ac 
cep  ting  a  good  position  offered  me  in  the 
city,  but  I  steadily  stuck  to  my  purpose, 
preferring  rural  life  with  humble  surround¬ 
ings.  Under  such  circumstances  I  built  a 
small  greenhouse  and  got  a  splendid  trad>' 
in  vegetables;  have  fruit  in  bearing  now, 
and  by  strict  accounts  my  earning  capacity 
last  year  was  about  $2.90  per  day  for  every 
working  day  in  the  year,  aside  from  all 
the  vegetables,  fruit,  meat  and  eggs,  etc., 
consumed,  of  which  no  account  was  kept, 
and  it  bids  fair  to  double  the  above  figure 
easily  this  season  unless  very  unfavorable 
conditions  set  in,  which  are  not  foreseen. 
I  feel  that  I  have  received  no  end  more 
of  satisfaction,  health,  etc.,  in  working 
here  than  I  would  have  had  by  a  situation 
in  the  city,  and  a  family  of  six  children 
growing  up  with  rural  surroundings  and 
developing  a  liking  for  one  or  another  i.<- 
part  of  the  business  I  consider  of  more 
satisfaction  and  importance  than  all  else. 

w. 


The  Judge:  “And  did  you  see  the  pris 
oner  commit  any  overt  act?”  The  Wit¬ 
ness:  “No,  sir,  I  didn’t.  All  I  seen  him 
do  was  to  bust  a  couple  o’  front  windows 
an’  smash  Patsey  Breen  over  th’  head 
with  a  bung  starter.” — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  I 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

TRUE  hybridized  < 

ROM  T  H  E< 


Potato  Seed  I 


EEO-BALLS! 

Thousands  of  Rural  Nkw-Yohker  readers! 

*  never  an  w  a  potato  seed-ball.  Thousands  more  , 

,  do  not  know  how  extremely  fascinating  it  is  to  . 

,  thus  grow  new  varieties  from  these  seeds.  My 
,  gilt-edge  seed  is  from  the  most  export  growers 
,  ^nd  hy  bridizers  in  the  U .  S  ,  South  America  and  ' 

►  £uro,Pe-  A  single  packet  will  likely  produce  fully  ' 
20  to  50  new  seedling  varieties;  indeed  they  pro- ' 
dtice  an  almost  endless  variety  of  kinds,  colors  " 

‘  and  shapes.  < 

Your  Fortune  may  be  in  one  of  these.  ! 

The  world  is  looking  for  a  better  potato  and  < 

.  will  piy  well  for  it.  ( 

,  Never  beiore  in  my  25  years’ experience  have  , 

,  I  had  so  line  a  collection.  Every  Rural  reader 
should  try  a  packet  at! 
least.  You  have  no  idea 
how  Interesting  it  is.  The’ 
seed  sprout  and  grow  as  ' 
readily  as  tomatoes.  G-  t  ’ 
your  children  interested:  ’ 
it  will  pay.  Varieties  <  f  < 

I  great  value  may  contl-  < 
dently  be  expected  from  < 
planting  this  seed.  E.\-  « 
plleit  direct  ions  for  plant-  < 
ing,  cultivating,  etc.  Also, 

,  my  Illustrated  Seed  Cata-  . 

,  log  accompanies  every  order.  Order  to-day.  You. 

>  may  never  have  this  chance  again. 

,  TRICE.  I  will  send  any  RURAL  reader  a’ 

25  cent  Racket  of  this  unrivalled  Potato  Seed  ' 
for  only  10  cts.,  3  for  25  cts.,  15  packets  for  $1 .00.  4 
FREE.  When  ordering  Potato  Seed, if  jou  < 

’  will  agree  to  hand  out  4  of  my  money-saving  i 
’“temp  r  anee  Seed  Catalogs." I  will  add  free  my  < 

'  new  Mammoth  25  cent  Package  of  Choice  Mixed  - 

►  Flower  Seeds,  containing  over  300  easy-growing 
‘varieties.  They  are  a  treasure. 

■  CWThis  SPECIAL  OFFER  is  made  only  to 
,  Rura  r.  N.  Y.  Readers  and  I  want  every  one  to 

>  accept  it.  Please  not  disappoint  me.  Address 

.! A.  T.  COOK,  Seedsman,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  \ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


DEERING 

HARVESTERS 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4"  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

3f»  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  1*.  Q. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Tenlente-Bey  71,  Havana.  Cuba. 


Planet  Jr.  Companion  Tools. 

Ir  Hill  and  Drill  Seeder,  shown  on  the  right,  holds  its  position  as  the  tool  for  perfect  hand 
I  Idlltl  <11*  seeding.  Converted  in  an  instant  from  drill  to  hill  planter  and  hack  again.  Drops  in  hills 
4,  6,  8, 12  or  24  inches  apart.  It  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed,  covers  it  different  depths,  rolls  down  and  marks  the  next 
row.  With  this  tool  any  novice  can  plant  all  garden  seeds  at  the  speed  of  a  walk  and  with  great  accuracy. 

|  'y  pK  np4  I—  Double  wheel  Hoe  is  the  companion  tool  for  the  No.  3  Seeder.  The  plant  is  never  too 
*  I&IlCl  uT*  small  nor  too  large  for  it  to  work  perfectly.  Quickly  adjusted  to  suit  wide  or  narrow  rows, 
to  suit  man  or  boy,  to  work  astride  plants  of  any  height  up  to  20  inches,  or  between  them.  Kills  weeds,  hoes, 
cultivates,  furrows,  ridges,  and  throws  earth  to  or  from  plants  as  desired. 

Plajvet  Jr.  1904  Catalogue 

shows  forty  different  machines,  including  Seeders,  Single  and  Double  Wheel 
Iloes,  Hand,  One  and  Two  Horse  Cultivators,  Horse 
lloes.  Beet  Sugar  Cultivators,  etc.  Over  100 
illustrations,  including  16  beautiful  half 
tones  of  home  and  foreign  farm  ard 
garden  scenes.  Mailed  free  to  all. 

IV rite  t O' day  for  the  booh, 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &C0M 
Box  1107-V  ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  40  Years 

The  above  U.  S.  Registered  Trade-Mark 
has  been  a  safeguard  to  the  farmer  that 
he  made  no  mistake  in  buying 

Farmers’  Favorile 
Grain  Drills 

We  offer  to  the  Farmer  many  improve¬ 
ments  and  new  devices  of  proven  merit : 

Steel  Ribbon  Grain  Tubes, 

New  Balanced  Angle-Steel  Frame, 
Extension  Chilled  Hubs,  Reliable  Grass  Seeder* 
Improved  Box  and  Roller  Bearings. 

Our  FREE  Grain  Drill  Literature  tells 
all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today.  It  is 
no  trouble  to  answer  your  questions. 

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN  DIVISION 
American  Seeding-Machine  Company, 

Dept.  D.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


- 

3 

_ — 

==^==- 

T  COW  COMFORT 

means  cow  profit.  No  stable  or  dalr* 
barn  !b  complete  without  the 

FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION. 

All  steel  and  iron.  “U”  bare.  No  cor¬ 
ners,  angles  or  sharp  edges.  Hung  on 
chains — swings  freely  all  ways.  Light¬ 
est,  neatest,  strongest.  Don’t  repair  ox 
build  a  eow  barn  without  them.  Write 
forcir.  No.  12  and  speoial  price  to  agent*. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 
g-  Seed  Grower,  Rochemter,N.Y« 

— 

«... 

SAW  MILLS 


The  DeLoach  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  Mill 

with  4  h.  p.  cuts  2000  feet  per  day.  All  sizes.  Shingle 
Mills,  Planers,  Trimmers,  Com  and  Buhr  Mills, 
Water  Wheels,  Lath  Mills  etc.  Fin.  oatalo,  tree. 

DK  LOACH  MtU  MFC.  CO.,  ' 

•ax  AOO,  ATLAM  rA„  CM.  . 

C«TM..:  u.  at  SL  Lou]..  * 


Get  the  Best 


BAKER'S 


TRACELESS 
7  HARNESS. 

No  whiffletrees — no  traces.  Fine  for  farm  work.  Has  no 
equal  f or  use  in  orchard,  vineyard,  garden,  lumbering,  etc. 
Easier  on  team.  Write  us  now.  Catalogfree.  Agents  wanted. 

B  F  BAKER  CO.,  223  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


Don’t 

Waste 

Your 


A  Gootl  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  In  our 
own  orchards — found 
their  defects  and  then  invented 
The  Eclipse.  Its  success 
practically  forced  us  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  Wehave 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise  ' 
on  Spraying — FREE. 

MORRILL  Jle  MOBLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Llth. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides 
of  limb  and 
does  not 
bruise  the 
bark. 

Write  for 
circular 
and  prices. 


MACHINERY 


ftlOE 

U  Best  ami  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  ffnt  Vfiter  St, 

blKAClSK,  X. 


STEEL  CLAP  STONE  feOAT 

rr  rry*****:*3.  rt:r*,A4/c 

T^5~aGg.  36im  iaa9 


STEEL 
HUMS 
STEEI.. 
Fit  AM  E 


LAND  ROLLER 

Get  catalogue  of  1,  2,  2^fc_4  horse 
Tread  Powers,  Sweep 
Powers,  Grain  Separa€ 
tors,  Hand  and  Power  t 
Corn  Shellers,  Grind- \ 
ing  Mill,  Corn  Plant¬ 
ers,  Cultivators,  Steam 
and  Gasoline  Engines, 

3  to  25  horse,  mounted  or  stationery,  etc.' 

THE  MEH8IN UEU  MFC.  CO„  Tatmny,  Pa. 
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Treatment  for  Old  Apple  Trees. 

G.  L.  G.,  Weston,  Mass. — On  our  new  nur¬ 
sery  ground  here  we  found  about  100  fruit 
trees,  apple  and  pear.  They  are  in  sod; 
some  are  old  but  most  of  them  are  about 
18  Inches  in  diameter.  They  have  been 
badly  neglected,  showing  no  signs  of  ever 
having  been  pruned.  There  was  hardly  a 
perfect  apple  produced  last  Fall.  Many 
rot  led  on  the  trees.  Two  trees  of  Maiden 
Blush  were  loaded,  but  dropped  all  their 
fruit,  which  was  wormy.  Some  Baldwins 
bore  a  few  barrels,  but  all  were  imperfect 
more  or  less.  This  Winter  we  have  thor¬ 
oughly  pruned  the  trees,  and  next  month 
will  scrape  trunks  and  wash  with  potash. 
Soil  is  a  sandy  loam  with  sandy  clay  for 
subsoil.  We  suppose  the  trees  are  starved. 
What  would  be  a  good  fertilizer?  Of  course 
we  shall  spray  thoroughly  with  Bordeaux 
and  Paris-green. 

A  ns. — For  trees  in  sod  we  like  a  ferti¬ 
lizer  in  which  all  the  plant  food  is  solu¬ 
ble,  for  otherwise  the  grass  would  get 
most  of  the  benefit.  A  mixture  of  500 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  1,000  pounds  acid 
phosphate  and  500  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  will  make  those  old  trees  move. 
Use  500  pounds  of  the  mixture  per  acre. 
In  our  own  experience  we  have  found 
that  a  drove  of  well-fed  hogs  in  an  old 
orchard  will  improve  it.  Put  a  tight 
fence  around  the  orchard  and  after  the 
grass  has  started  well  turn  in  six  or 
eight  active  shotes  to  the  acre.  Feed 
them  well  and  keep  wood  ashes  and  salt 
and  plenty  of  pure  water  always  before 
them.  They  will  not  then  do  great  dam¬ 
age  from  rooting.  Really,  the  rooting 
they  do  will  prove  a  benefit,  since  it 
will  give  just  the  cultivation  the  or¬ 
chard  needs.  The  hogs  will  eat  the  fall¬ 
en  fruit  and  in  time  desti’oy  most  of  the 
worms.  Never  put  a  hog  in  an  orchard 
and  expect  him  to  make  his  entire  liv¬ 
ing  there. 

Rough  Planting  of  Apples. 

J.  M.,  Ronks,  Pa.— I  have  bought  50  acres 
of  mountain  land  where  chestnut  and  oak 
is  cut  down,  brush  burnt  off.  Sprouts  will 
be  kept  off,  weeds  will  be  cut  a  few  times 
a  year;  there  will  not  be  many  weeds.  A 
low  natural  coarse  bunch-grass  will  cover 
the  whole  ground.  Land  is  too  stony  to 
cultivate,  full  of  roots  and  stumps.  Soil 
is  a  clay,  with  a  sandy  clay  subsoil;  land 
mostly  level,  only  enough  for  good  drain¬ 
age,  the  highest  mountain  point  in  Lancas¬ 
ter  County.  I  wish  to  plant  this  in  apples, 
pears  and  cherries.  My  plan  is  to  plant  and 
put  city  horse  manure  around  the  trees  to 
kill  grass  and  to  mulch  trees.  I  must  pay 
$2.50  per  ton  and  haul  it  three  miles,  mostly 
up  grade.  Could  I  succeed  if  I  use  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  hoe  around  the  trees  and  keep  the 
land  clean  around  them?  The  ground 
seems  to  be  one  mat  of  roots.  As  soon  as 
the  stumps  are  dead  the  roots  will  begin 
to  decay.  Then  I  think  the  trees  that  I 
plant  can  find  plenty  of  food,  and  they 
only  need  to  follow  the  roots  of  the  chest¬ 
nut  and  oak. 

Ans. — From  our  own  experience  we 
advise  cutting  the  trees  well  back,  both 
top  and  root,  and  planting  in  holes  a 
little  larger  than  the  roots  require  to 
stand  without  crowding.  Pack  the  soil 
close  around  the  roots.  We  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  use  the  manure  for  mulching.  As 
we  use  it  a  ton  would  provide  for  about 
50  trees.  We  -would  cut  grass,  sprouts 
and  brush  and  pile  all  around  the  trees. 
If  labor  can  be  secured  it  will  pay  to 
grub  up  the  bushes  and  the  worst  of  the 
roots.  After  the  first  year  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  possible  to  obtain  enough  mulch 
without  using  manure,  and  then  we 
would  use  fertilizer.  In  the  late  Fall 
move  the  mulch  away  from  the  body  of 
the  tree  and  mound  up  the  soil  around 
it  as  a  protection  against  mice  and 
rabbits. 

How  to  make  Pickles. 

R.  II.,  Missouri.— 1  raise  a  good  many  cu¬ 
cumbers  every  year.  After  they  get  cheap 
1  let  them  go  to  waste.  I  notice  that  the 
grocery  stores  send  to  St.  Louis  for  their 
pickles,  dill  and  salt.  If  some  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  had  experience 
in  making  these  kinds  of  pickles  I  would 
be  glad  to  hear  from  them,  as  I  know 
nothing  about  making  pickles. 

Ans. — I  do  not  know  the  method  used 
by  the  large  manufacturers  of  cucumber 
pickles,  never  doing  them  in  such  quan¬ 
tities,  but  I  know  the  following  makes 
excellent  cucumber  pickles  and  are  to  be 
kept  in  bulk  without  being  airtight 
Scald  the  cucumbers  two  days  in  suc¬ 


cession,  leaving  them  in  the  water  to 
cool,  then  when  perfectly  dry  use  this 
proportion:  One  gallon  vinegar,  one 
small  teacupful  salt,  one  large  teacup¬ 
ful  sugar,  one  cupful  grated  horse  rad¬ 
ish,  three  tablespoonfuls  ground  mus¬ 
tard,  two  tablespoonfuls  alum.  Have 
this  well  mixed  and  put  the  cucumbers 
in,  Add  more  as  gathered,  and  be  sure 
to  keep  them  well  covered  with  vinegar. 
Or  this  way  is  good;  Put  them  after 
being  washed  in  a  large  jar,  put  in  a 
small  quantity  of  salt  and  cover  well 
with  boiling  water,  leaving  them  in  till 
cold.  Repeat  this  four  days,  then  drain, 
put  in  a  kettle  and  cover  with  a  special 
vinegar,  adding  alum  to  make  them 
crisp;  let  them  come  to  a  boil  and  poui 
all  into  a  large  jar.  Cover  with  grape 
leaves  and  weight  them.  Think  of  the 
fortune  going  to  waste  every  year.  I  do 
not  stand  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  the  man  in  the  Bible  did  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  cucumber  patch,  but  I  would  like 
to  know  its  products  were  being  utilized. 
Think  of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
they  might  be  used.  After  the  small 
pickles  such  a  delicious  sweet  can  be 
made  from  the  large  ones  by  peeling 
them,  slicing  into  one-half  inch  pieces, 
put  in  salt  water  over  night,  then  drain 
and  cook  till  tender  in  a  sweetened 
spiced  vinegar.  They  are  delicious. 
Then  the  sliced  cucumbers  for  fish, 
which  find  such  a  ready  market,  and 
when  large  enough  the  cucumber  man¬ 
goes  and  later  still  the  rich  ripe  cucum¬ 
ber  pickle,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chow 
chow  and  relishes  of  that  kind  in  which 
it  can  be  used.  There  is  no  other  vege¬ 
table  that  gives  such  a  variety  of  realiy 
good  tilings  as  cucumbers.  Please  tell 
R.  H.  not  to  waste  another  one;  they 
mean  dollars  and  cents.  N.  02.  n. 

Treatment  for  Potato  Scab. 

M.  E.,  Warsaw,  Ind.—  Give  the  mode  of 
treating  seed  potatoes  with  formalin  for 
the  prevention  of  scab.  I  have  been  very 
successful  with  corrosive  sublimate,  but  1 
see  some  writers  prefer  the  formalin  but 
do  not  tell  the  amount  to  use  or  time  re¬ 
quired  to  soak  the  seed? 

Ans. — We  make  a  solution  of  one  pint 
of  formalin  in  15  gallons  of  water.  First 
rinse  off  the  potatoes  with  clear  water 
and  then  soak  in  the  formalin  solution 
for  two  hours.  We  like  this  better  than 
the  corrosive  sublimate.  The  solution 
may  be  put  in  a  tank  with  the  potatoes 
poured  in  before  cutting,  or  the  solution 
may  be  put  in  a  barrel  and  the  potatoes 
put  in  bags  and  dipped  in.  After  cut¬ 
ting  the  soaked  potatoes  we  find  it  pro¬ 
fitable  to  sprinkle  the  seed  pieces  witki 
sulphur. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS.' 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Write 
for  Price  List. 

J  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa>  < 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  &  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

We  have  a  tine  stock  of  best  northern  grown  Straw¬ 
berry  Plants,  Asparagus  Hoots,  Small  Fruit  Plants 
and  Nursery  Stock.  Send  for  price  list. 

Box  670,  WILFRID  WHEELER,  Concord,  Mas®. 


TRCCQ  and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
I  IlLLO  Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nursery.  Geneva, N.Y 


sm 

Oil/  Fruit  B 

Vr  STARK  BR< 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL* 


rges  . 

t  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years'  experience 

'STARK  BROS,,  LoulsUu,  Mo.;  Dansvllle,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


Great  for  Ears 
Great  for  Ensilage 

a  variety  o',  corn  every  fa _ 

will  uo  well  to  test;  a  corn  productive  of 
both  ears  and  stalk;  acorn  that  is  high  in 
quality,  early  in  growth;  no  barren  stalks, 
every  stalk  an  ear,  many  two  or  three  ears; 
stalks  leafy,  tender,  sweet.  Produces  a  paying 
crop  when  other  varieties  would  be  grown  at 
a  loss.  This  year’s  seed  is  line.  Pk.  60c;  bu. 
*2;  10  bu.  or  more  tl. 75  per  bu.  64  page  cata¬ 
log  of  vegetable,  flower  and  Held  seeds 
free  for  the  asking.  Corn  manual  free. 

The  Page  Seed  Co., Bor  12  Greene, N.T. 


ARE  YOUR  KIDNEYS  WEAK? 

Thousands  of  Women  Have  Kidney 
Trouble  and  Never  Suspect  It. 


An  interesting  letter  to  our  readers 
from  Mrs.  Gertrude  Warner  Scott,  of 
Vinton,  Iowa. 

Vinton.  Iowa,  July  15th,  1902. 

In  the  summer  of  1893  I  was  taken  vio¬ 
lently  ill.  My  trouble  began  with  pain  in 
my  stomach,  so  severe  that  it  seemed  as 
if  knives  were  cutting  me.  I  was  treated 
by  two  of  the  best  physicians  in  the 
county,  and  consulted  another.  None  of 
them  suspected  that  the  cause  of  my  trouble 
was  kidney  disease.  They  all  told  me  that 
I  had  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  would 
die.  I  grew  so  weak  that  I  could  not  walk 
any  more  than  a  child  a  month  old,  and 
I  only  weighed  sixty  pounds.  One  day  my 
brother  saw  in  a  paper  an  advertisement 
of  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great 
kidney,  liver  and  bladder  remedy.  He 
bought  me  a  bottle  at  our  drug  store  and 
I  took  it.  My  family  could  see  a  change 
in  me,  for  the  better,  so  they  obtained 
more,  and  I  continued/  the  use  of  Swamp- 
Root  regularly.  I  was  so  weak  and  run 
down  that  it  took  considerable  to  build 
me  up  again.  I  am  now  well,  thanks  to 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  weigh  148 
pounds,  and  am  keeping  house  for  my 
husband  and  brother  on  a  farm.  Swamp- 
Root  cured  me  after  the  doctors  had 
failed  to  do  me  a  particle  of  good. 


The  mild  and  prompt  effect  of  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kid¬ 
ney,  liver  and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon 
realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its 
wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distressing 
cases.  Recommended  and  taken  by 
physicians,  used  in  hospitals  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  people  of  prominence  every¬ 
where.  To  prove  what  Swamp-Root  will 
do  for  you,  a  sample  bottle  will  be  sent 
absolutely  free,  by  mail,  also  a  book  tell¬ 
ing  all  about  Swamp-Root  and  its  won¬ 
derful  cures.  Address  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  be  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  reading  this  generous  offer  in  New 
York  City  “Rural  New-Yorker.” 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores 
everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake, 
but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root, 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  ad¬ 
less,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bot¬ 
tle. 


Hammond’s 


Seeds  Lead 


of 


BOX  42. 


in  vigor,  yield,  earliness 
and  quality.  Better  can¬ 
not  be  had.  Prices  very 
low.  We  can  save  you 
money.  Northern  Grown 
always  the  BEST.  Our 
handsome  100-page  catalog 
Garden,  Field  and  Flower 
mailed  free  on  request. 

N.  Hammond  Seed  Co.,  Ltd. 

BAY  OITY,  MICH. 


SELECTED  SEED  STOCKS. 

For  the  Market  Gardener.  Quality  and  Purity 
Michigan,  and  Summer  Crookneck  Squashes  Tur¬ 
nips,  Lettuce,  Cucumber,  Carrots,  Onions,  etc.  Send 
for  M.  G.  Catalogue. 

E.  E.  BURWELL,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


AnDli  Warned  address  of  Farmers 'interested 
IjUVtll  iu  Early  8-Kowed  Yellow  State  Corn, 
^  “Test  98,  Washington.”  White  Star  Oats,  good 
weight,  peifectly  clean;  description  free.  Sample, 
postage,  2c  Why  order  western  light  oats?  Gold 
Coin  Potatoes.  Can  save  $2.00  a  bbl.  Irish  Gobblers, 
Queens,  and  Gbolce  Late  potatoes,  lsts  and  2nds. 
Write  to-day  with  postage,  and  receive  sample  Oats, 


Corn  and  Iceberg  Lettuce. ^Carmans  T  and  Green 
Mountains,  20  varieties. 

S.  J.  SMITH’S  POTATO  FARM,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


SALZERS 
FARM 
SEED  NOVELTIES 


,  Salzer’s  National  Oats. 

Most  prolific  Oats  on  earth.  The 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  says:  "Salzer’s  Oats  are  the 
best  out  of  over  four  hundred  sorts 
i  tested  by  us.”  This  grand  Oat 
yielded  In  Wisconsin  156  bu.,  Ohio 
187  bu.,  Michigan  231  bu.,  Missouri 
255  bu., and  North  Dakota 310  bu.  per 
k  acre,  and  will  positively  do  ns  wel  1  by 
you.  Try  it,  sir,  and  be  convinced. 

A  Few  Sworn  to  Yields. 

Sal/.er’*  Beardless  Barley,  121  bn.  per  A. 
Salzer’s  Homebuilder  Corn,  304  bu.  perl. 
Salzer’s  Big  Four  Oats,  250  bu.  per  A. 
Salzer’s  Sew  Sational Oats, 310  bu.  perl. 
Salzer’s  Potatoes.  736  bu.  per  A. 

Salzer's  Onions,  1,000  bu.  per  A. 

A 11  of  our  Fanil  and  Vegetable  Seeds  are 
pedigree  stock,  bred  right  up  to  big  yields. 

Salzer’s  Speltz  (Emmer). 

Greatest  cereal  wonder  of  the  age.  It  lg 
not  corn  nor  wheat,  nor  rye,  nor  barley,  nor 
oats,  but  a  golden  combination  of  them  all, 
yielding  80  bu.  of  grain  and  4  tons  of  rich 
straw  hay  per  acre.  Greatest  stock  food  on 
earth.  Does  well  everywhere. 

Salzer’s  Million  Dollar  Grass. 

Most  talked  of  grass  on  earth.  Editors  and 
College  Professors  and  Agruniltural  Lecturers 
praise  it  without  stint;  yields  14  tons  of  rich 
bay  and  lots  of  pasture  besides,  per  acre, 

Salzer’s  Teoslnte. 

Salzer’s  Teoslnte  produces  113  rich,  juicy, 
sweet,  leafy  stocks  from  one  kernel  of  seed,  14 
feet  high  in  90  days;  yielding  fully  80 
tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre,  doing  * 
well  everywhere,  East,  West,  South 
or  North.  _ ’ 

Grasses  and  Clovers. 

Only  large  growers  of  grasses  and 
clovers  for  Beed  In  America. 

Operate  over  6,000  acres.  Our 
seeds  arc  warranted.  We  make 
a  great  specialty  of  Grasses  and 
Clovers,  Fodder  Plants,  Corn, Po¬ 
tatoes,  Onions,  Cabbage,  and  all 
sorts  of  Vegetable  Seeds. 


For  10c  In  Stamps 

and  the  name  of  this  paper,  we 
will  send  you  a  lot  or  farm 
seed  samples,  including  some 
of  above,  together  with  our 
mammoth  J4U  page  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue,  for 
but  ioc  in  postage 
stamps. 

Send  for  same 
to-day. 


JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO. 

LA  CROSSE.  Wl 


PACKAGES# 

£d$EED? 

AND  BULBS] 


MAILED 


FREE'I5n 


l  package  each  of  Evening 
Primrose,  Monkey  Vine,  Bal¬ 
loon  Vine,  Baby  Breath,  Blue 
Bella  of  Scotland,  Eastern 
Star,  Petunia,  Mixed  Daisy, 

■  Mixed  Asters(Begoiiia,  Mixed. 
Poppy,  Mignonette,  Calliop- 
MAYELOWER  GIRL  ®i8.  Portulaca,  6weet  Peas, 
Cypress  Vine,  Pansy  (mixed  j, 

I  Larkspur,  Nasturtium,  Sunflower,  Salvia,  Balsam, 
I  Everlasting,  Gloxinia,  Wild  Flower. 


25  BULBS 


1  MadelraVino,  1  Calla, 

2  Gladiolus,  4  Cinna¬ 
mon  Vines,  1  Anemone, 

1 2  Hyacinth,  1  Tuberose,  1  Mayflower  Lily,  1  Olympia 
I  Lily.  1  Jericho,  flowers  iu  ten  minutes,  5  Choice 
[Mixed  Bulbs  from  Philippine  Islands,  i  Bulbs  for  | 
Hanging  Baskets. 


a 


A, 


Will  mail  you  FREE  this 
fine  collection  of  25  packages 
Choice  Flower  Seeds  and 
N',  25  Bulbs  for  15  cents  in  sil- 
cl  ver  or  8  two  cent  stamps. 

Will  send  Seed  Check 
-K  'dfS  .  and  Catalogue  free  by  send 
ing  your  order  at  once. 

OLYMPIA  LULY' 

(MEDFORD  SEED  CO 

MEDFORD  MASS. 


Write  for  our  1904  Annual  Seed 
Catalogue,  mailed  free ;  also  Price 
List  of  lte  -  cleuned  Red,  Alslko 
and  Alfalfa  Clovers,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  also  other  Farm  8eeds  and 
Grains. 

Feeding  Corn  and  Oats  In  car 
lots  deliveied  on  track  at  your 
Station.  Let  us  know  your  wants. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  implement  Co., 

11  5-' 17  St.Clair  St.  Toledo,  Ohio 


ONION  SEED— Southport  Globe 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARR0V 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

TKB  C.  O.  JLLL1FF  MFG.  CO..  Southport.  (Vv— 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


1904 


283 


HARROWING  CLOVER  IN  WHEAT 

Harrowing  clover  or  other  grass  seed 
into  grain  crops  is  practical,  and  if  done 
at  the  right  time  is  beneficial  to  the 
growing  grain.  Watch  the  soil,  and  as 
soon  as  it  will  crumble  away  from  the 
harrow  teeth  and  the  horse’s  feet  will 
not  cut  up  the  field  get  out  your  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow.  Any  harrow  with  the  teeth 
sloping  rearwards  is  termed  a  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow.  I  like  the  round-toothed 
style  best.  Run  the  harrow  ahead  of 
your  clover  seeder,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
of  injury  to  the  grain.  Harrow  the 
field  once  over  thoroughly  and  follow 
the  clover  seed  with  a  light  or  heavy 
roller,  as  the  condition  or  character  of 
your  soil  demands.  In  short,  harrow, 
seed  and  roll  as  nearly  in  one  operation 
as  you  can.  The  roller  will  replant  any 
displaced  wheat.  The  writer  has  fol¬ 
lowed  this  method  for  many  years,  very 
wet  seasons  only  excepted,  and  then 
only  on  very  heavy  land.  As  a  boy  I 
have  heard  my  grandfather  tell  how  a 
great  hunting  lord  in  England  was  sued 
by  a  tenant  for  riding  with  a  pack  of  fox 
hounds  in  the  early  Spring  over  a  wheat 
field,  and  cutting  it  up  in  a  terrible 
manner.  The  gentleman  settled  the 
claim,  but  was  much  surprised  the  next 
Fall  when  the  tenant  came  to  him  and 
paid  back  the  amount  of  the  fine,  say¬ 
ing  “the  portion  of  the  wheatfield  that 
had  been  most  torn  up  had  given  much 
the  best  yield.”  An  old  sod  can  be  fear¬ 
fully  torn  up  with  spike-toothed  har¬ 
rows,  reseeded,  rolled  and  prove  very 
profitable.  The  only  trouble  is  that 
such  work  is  not  thoroughly  done;  the 
owner  is  too  weak  hearted. 

Ohio.  D.  E.  HOW  ATT. 


GOOD  SENSE  FROM  NORTHERN 
NEW  YORK. 

Is  it  an  actual  fact  that  the  majority 
of  so-called  farmers  around  the  cities 
depend  on  mill  feed  almost  wholly  for 
their  dairies?  This  buying  so  much 
mill  feed  year  after  year  isn’t  what  it 
is  cracked  up  to  be.  All  right  for  the 
rich  to  use  up  some  of  their  surplus 
capital  or  cash,  just  to  relieve  them  of 
the  so-called  pressure,  but  the  ordinary 
farmer  does  not  have  that  pressure  to 
contend  with.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  lack 
of  it.  Why  don’t  farmers  try  to  raise 
more  of  the  feed  their  cows  eat?  Why 
keep  more  stock  than  we  can  feed?  I 
know  by  experience  that  we  do  not  farm 
thoroughly  enough.  What  I  mean  by 
that  is  we  have  too  many  acres.  Too 
much  good  soil  lies  uncultivated  too 
long.  With  a  small  farm  well  tilled  we 
readily  see  the  result.  It  does  us  all 
good  to  read  what  10  little  Jerseys  have 
done.  Perhaps  we  cannot  all  do  just 
as  well  as  this  one  man,  but  we  can  all 
try.  The  majority  of  farmers  at  least 
up  here  in  this  locality  are  afraid  of 
buying  too  much  chemical  fertilizers 
which  I  think  is  a  sad  mistake,  as  I 
think  and  I  know  by  actual  experience 
that  by  using  a  good  high-grade  potash 
fertilizer  and  using  plenty  of  it  we  can 
raise  our  own  grain  and  improve  our 
farms  generally  at  a  small  cost  For 
instance,  if  a  few  farmers  would  join  to¬ 
gether  to  send  for  a  carload  of  fertilizer 
they  would  save  a  few  dollars  that  way 
and  get  just  as  good  and  perhaps  better 
fertilizer  than  if  they  bought  it  of  some 
of  these  agents  riding  around  taking  or¬ 
ders.  I  believe  farming  is  like  anything 
else;  to  make  it  pay  we  must  curtail  all 
unnecessary  expenses  and  figure  the 
thing  right  down  fine.  Farmers  can 
make  money  and  do  make  money  about 
as  easily  as  any  class  of  people  if  they 
manage  rightly.  Even  at  present  prices 
if  a  farmer  raises  all  his  feed  and  is  not 
afraid  to  sweat  just  a  little  for  his 
health  there  is  a  good  living  at  farming 
and  some  besides.  If  your  farm  has 
been  neglected  and  is  run  down  get  up 
a  good  muscle  and  dig  a  little  harder. 
Spring  is  coming;  is  almost  here;  let  us 
set  our  stakes  out  as  far  as  possible 
and  then  get  up  good  grit  and  work  out 
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to  them.  That’s  what  we  are  here  for. 
Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  s.  G. 

R.  N.-Y. — Yes,  most  dairy  and  stock 
farmers  near  the  large  towns  and  cities 
buy  part  of  their  grain.  Conditions  of 
farming  are  often  such  that  this  is  not 
a  bad  plan.  Farms  are  often  small  and 
markets  such  that  an  acre  of  potatoes 
or  sweet  corn  will  bring  money  enough 
to  buy  the  grain  that  would  grow  on  10 
acres.  Where  dairying  or  feeding  is 
combined  in  this  way  with  fruit  growing 
or  gardening  such  a  plan  often  pays.  We 
have  known  a  farmer  to  raise  Zy2  tons 
of  Timothy  hay  on  an  acre.  He  could 
sell  that  for  $70,  and  with  this  money 
buy  bran  or  gluten  and  obtain  more 
actual  food  than  any  acre  of  grain  could 
produce.  Such  farmers  are  now  experi¬ 
menting  with  Alfalfa;  for  if  they  can 
get  a  few  acres  of  this  started  they  can 
still  raise  their  market  crops  and  buy 
less  grain.  Thus  we  see  that  no  general 
rule  can  be  made  for  all  to  follow.  We 
must  do  what  is  best  for  our  own  sec¬ 
tion.  The  fear  that  chemicals  will  hurt 
the  soil  is  dying  out.  When  a  dairyman 
learns  what  his  manure  lacks  and  what 
his  soil  needs  he  can  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  chemicals  and  increase  all 
his  crops.  _ 

Sawdust  for  Manure.— I  notice  that  the  ! 
farmers  make  use  of  quantities  of  sawdust, 

I  suppose  for  bedding.  There  is  one  thing 
I  use  it  for  that  I  have  not  known  of  oth 
ers  doing;  it  is  to  pack  beets,  turnips  or 
other  vegetables  in.  Cabbages  I  do  up  in 
newspapers  and  pack  in  the  same  way,  and 
find  they  keep  better  than  any  other  mode 
of  keeping  I  have  ever  tried.  For  fertiliz¬ 
ing,  it  reminds  me  of  being  on  Cape  Cod 
many  years  ago.  A  man  had  been  to  the 
sea  shore  and  hauled  up  a  lot  of  seaweed 
which  he  intended  to  use  in  the  barnyard. 

I  asked  him  if  there  was  much  virtue  in 
it  as  a  fertilizer.  He  remarked  no,  but  ne 
wanted  to  keep  himself  busy.  He  said, 
coming  up  with  the  load,  the  horse 
dropped  manure,  and  he  thought  he  sunk 
money!  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  as  a 
fertilizer  the  sawdust  must  pan  out  about 
as  the  seaweed  did.  p.  m.  a. 

Littleton,  Mass. 

Beans  and  Rye.— My  sister  found  a  bean 
in  the  coffee  and  planted  it  in  flower  gar¬ 
den;  when  ripe  saved  the  plant.  After  a 
while  there  came  an  account,  I  think  from 
Massachusetts,  of  a  wonderful  lot  of  beans 
from  one  who  wanted  to  know  who  could 
beat  it.  Then  I  thought  I  would  shell  the 
product  of  the  one  bean.  There  were  1,620 
beans  from  that  one.  The  R.  N.-Y.  thought 
that  while  Massachusetts  could  grow 
statesmen  New  York  grew  beans  numer¬ 
ously.  Several  years  ago  The  R.  N.-Y. 
sent  different  kinds  of  grain  to  its  sub¬ 
scribers  to  experiment  with.  Among  them 
was  what  was  called  Thousand  to  One  rye. 

I  sowed  as  directed,  one  kernel  in  a  place, 
a  foot  apart  each  way.  I  harvested  over 
1,000  kernels  from  one.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  it  was  the  mode  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  or  the  kind  of  rye  that  made  the  yield? 
Central  Square,  N.  Y.  b.  p.  m. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  think  it  was  the  cultivation 
more  than  the  variety. 

FROM  A  VETERAN. d 

About  30  years  ago  I  commenced  to  use 
the  Bradley  fertilizers,  the  leading  kind 
then  made,  and  it  fully  sustained  its  repu¬ 
tation  and  name,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  it  still  does  so  after  so  many  years 
of  use.  I  used  these  fertilizers  for  years 
on  corn,  potatoes  and  grain  with  good  suc¬ 
cess.  I  found  them  of  great  help  with  the 
manure  made  on  the  farm  in  producing 
good  crops  and  in  sustaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

Farmers  should  make  all  the  manure 
they  can  and  then  use  a  liberal  amount  of 
quick-acting  fertilizers  that  assist  so  great¬ 
ly  in  giving  the  crop  an  early  and  vigorous 
start-a  most  desirable  object  with  us  al 
the  North— as  well  as  carrying  them  for 
ward  to  successful  maturity. 

For  this  purpose  I  believe  Bradley’s  fer¬ 
tilizers  rank  foremost  in  value,  paying  a 
good  return  for  the  investment. 

E.  R.  TOWLE. 

ISnosburg  Falls,  Vt„  Dec.  21,  1903.— A dv. 


FOR  SAI/E — Seed  Sweet  Potatoes.  Asparagus  Roots 
Catalog  free.  C  M  HARRISON.  Vineland,  N  J. 

BERRY  BASKETS  immediate  orders. 

CHARLES  I.  ALLEN,  Terryvllle,  Conn. 


RATHBUN  &  WILSON,  JR.  BLACKBERRIES 

Kansas  and  Cumberland  Blackcap;  Hiller  Red  Rasp 
berry;  plants  for  sale.  Fine  stock  of  Strawberry 
Plants,  all  leading  varieties,  some  as  low  $1.50  per 
1,000  and  up.  Mv  stock  Is  true  to  name.  Catalog  free. 

MOSLEY  S  NURSERIES,  Dover,  Del. 


FRUITVALE  FARM 

IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  JERSEY 

For  BALE. 

Owing  to  advancing  years  and  falling  health  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Mortimer  Whitehead  ho  has 
famous  and  profitable  fruit  farm  In  my  charge  ;  either  to  find  him  a  ^uyir’,  0L  1  ,  houses  two 

preferred.  Tnls  property  consists  of  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  aeres  of  .  nd,  two  Kowl  hous  t 

setsoffarm  buildings.  Has  been  In  present  owner’s  possession  for  over  forty  years,  was  flrstcarruu 

a  stock  farm  for  many  years,  then  changed  to  small  fruit  growing,  and  is  now  In  the 

HIGHEST  POSSIBLE  STATE  OF  FERTILITY. 

all  ^ung^nd'thrffty  f ,6!o(ro^?ear*1LW)0  ikppley 

berries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  etc.,  etc.  One-third  of  orchards  .  p 

*5,000  to  $10,00(1  worth  of  fruit  annually.  Within  five  years  thl8  can  be  more  than  doubled.  f  TO,les 

Located  on  New  Jersey’s  hard  road  system,  one  mile  from  1 ®  b® a f) '  1 ^ .  Woot  Church  Store, 

from  New  Brunswick,  one  hour  from  Now  York,  05  miles  from  1  hiladtlp  a,  i  , 

^mghheaTthy  location,  beautiful  country 5So”0rth  of' ’eggs^omhis  lUtle 

pt^s^b^ltles^^poMtry^eeplnglnc^nQectlon  gw1th  fruit  growing 

are  here  in  the  broadest  form. 

Price,  $30,000,  one-half  may  remain  at  5  per  cent. 

and  arrangements  made  to  see  the  property  by 

GERALD  HOWATT,  White  Plains,  New  York. 
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GREAT  CROPS  OF 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
FRUIT  PLANTS 

Strawberry  Plants,  $1.75  and  up 

Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Currant  and 
Grape  Plants,  etc.  at  lowest  prices. 

Seed  Potatoes,  $2.25  to  S3  Bbl. 

Everything  guarateed  first-class  - 
and  true  to  name 

Free  Catalogue  tells  more.  Send  postal  to 

0.  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  Zx.  Bridgman,  Mich. 


A  strawberry  book  written  b.  ,the  “STRAW- 
BERRY.KINO"  so  called  because  he  discovered 
the  way  to  develop  the  fruit  organs  of  a  plant  and 
make  it  grow  two  big  berries  where  one  little  one 
grew  before.  He  grows  the  biggest  crops  of  the 
biggest  berries  ever  produced,  and  the  book  tells  all 
about  how  he  does  it.  It  is  a  treatise  on  PLANT 
PHYSIOLOGY  and  explains  correct  principles  in 
fruit  growing.  It  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any 
fruit  grower.  Will  be  sent  free  to  all  readers  of 
RURAL  New  -  Yorker.  Send  your  address  now. 
The  finest  THOROUGHBRED  PEDIGREE 
PLANTS  In  the  world. 

ft.  M.  KELLOGG.  THREE  RIVERS,  MICH. 

FREE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

UNCLE  JIM,  Auto,  Climax,  Bubach,  Success, Sam¬ 
ple.  Money  makers.  Clean  stock.  No  disease,  rust 
or  blight.  Our  24th  annual  catalogue  freetoall.  It 
tells  how  to  grow  Cantaloupes.  CALEB  BOGGS  & 
SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 

STRAWBERRIES  TO  PLANT  iSfii 

rletles,  as  good  as  can  bo  bought,  at  the  BIGHT  price. 
This  is  the  RIGHT  place  and  this  the  RIGHT  season 
to  order.  -Will  serve  you  RIGHT.  8ample:  300  of 
good  varieties,  prepaid,  II.  Now  be  sure  you  are 
RIGHT,  etc.  Address  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  Del. 

grown  especially  for  SEED, 
17  varieties  SEED  OATS,  15  of 


ter  Apples,  over 
wants  and  get  prices. 

The  Peach. 

beautiful  golden  yellow,  delicious. 
Best  for  market,  most  prolific.  All 
the  choice  varieties.  We  propagate  in 
the  greatest  peach  climate  of  the 
world.  Trees  always  please.  Ask  for 
free  1904  catalogue  of  all  fruits. 

Harrison's  Nurseries, 

Boc  29,  Berlin,  Md 


The  Apple 

is  the  mainstay  in  fruit,  for  all 
raisers.  Plant  for  the  future. 
Get  right  stock.  Our  trees 
unapproached.  Ben  Davie, 
Gano,  Baldwin,  Wirve  Sap, 
etc.  Summer,  Fall  and  Win- 
100  varieties.  Tell  us  your 


We  urge  that  great  favor¬ 
ite,  Elberta.  Large, 


FOR  SALE- 


;— Second  Growth  Seed  Potatoes  Early 
Rose,  $3.75  per  bag;  Crown  Jewel,  $3.75 
per  bag;  Polaris,  $3.75  per  bag.  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover,  $3.50  per  bu.  Cow  Peas,  $1.50  per  bu.  Onion  Sets, 
$2.50perbu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


OATS 


SENSATION.  123  bu.  per  acre,  re- 
clcanf-d  seed,  75c.  per  bu.  Circular 
free.  THEO.  BURT  &  SONS  Mol-ose  O 


PDCPP  DAODQCD  D  V  Choice,  well-tooted 

Untub  nAorDLnnl  plants, $5  per  1,000 

E.  L.  ALBERTSON,  Hopo,  N.  J. 

100  Choice  Strawberry  Plants  senior 

catalogue.  KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARM,Athenia,N.J. 


POTATOES _ 

Strawberry  Plants 

GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa 

*P|A|i  TDCCC  One  year  from  bud  2c  to  4c  each. 
rhAun  Intto  Also  Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  etc. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 

YOUNG  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

vines 


BERRY 

PLANTS 


Ask  lor  our  ^oa  Auuuai  ouaaj'-  me. 
CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  arly 
Strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 
as$1.50M.  Slay  maker  &  Son,  Dover,  Del 

STRAWBERRY  F1ANTS 

Over  fifty  varieties  of  the  leadlDg  old  and  new  kinds. 
Send  for  price  list. 

WILLIAM  PALMER,  Grooms,  N.Y. 

Big  Stock.  GrowD  on  fresh 
land.  Plants  ah  young, 
thrifty,  bright.  Trees,  plants. 
Catalogue  Free.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Burlington  Co.,Moorestown,  N.  J. 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

C.  Em  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich 


Grape  Plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with 
Cultural  Instructions  FREE.  R.  F •  D. No.  1 


Standard  sorts,  $1.75  to  $3.u0 

per  thousand.  Also  best  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry, Currant  and 


■vnrrh  MNin  ni  MNITO  Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

TREtO  ANU  iLANIu  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries 

|  Our  FREK  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  Si  SON,  BrldgeviUe,  Del. 

Fruit  trees 


XX.  s. 


its  buy  Trees  from  Wiley. 

WIIjHY,  box 


FREE  vOtU  catalog,  I  send  a  12-page 

pamphlet  giving  different  formulas  and 
remedies  for  the  destruction  cf  insect 
pests;  also  issued  separately  from  catalog, 
careful  transplanting  directions  to  e- 
ther  with  proof  showing  why  so  mai.y 
Write  to-day  for  it;  all  for  the  asking. 

03,  Oaytxga,  "ST. 


TREES 


APPLE,  PEAK,  CHERRY  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  uamo 
and  fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole- 


$8  Pei  100 

sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  of 
wants  for  special  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY ,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y.'t 


A  i-v  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
fl  w  l-w  /\  I—*  r“*  Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  we  have 
A  m../-*.  A  A-/  an  immense stock  oi  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  ol 
_____  __  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 

\l  I  pletelineof  fruit  trees,  small  oqr  A  ni/  DDA’C  PORTLAND,  N.Y. 

\  |  |T|  I  a.  1  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free.  O  1  A  UV IV.  D  Iv  U  O  Louisiana.  Mo. 


These  trees  go  far  around  the  land, 
You  meet  their  friends  on  every  hand, 

TREE  BREEDERS. 


The  buyer  bides  his  time  in  peace 
f  Whose  orchard  is  of  Rogers  Trees. 

ROGERS-ON-THE-HILL,  Dansville,  N, 
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Red  Spiders  on  Walls. 

C.  S.  L.,  Menominee  Falls,  Wis. — Nearly 
every  season  the  south  wall  of  my  house, 
especially  around  a  south  window  18x48, 
becomes  infested  with  a  minute  insect  like 
a  mite,  the  older  ones  of  a  dark  green 
color,  the  young  white  with  red  center. 
They  are  there  only  a  few  weeks,  and  seem 
to  feed  on  the  grass  of  the  lawn,  and 
when  gone  leave  a  red,  rusty  deposit  on 
window  sash;  also  a  fine  web  like  spider 
web.  Are  they  red  spiders  or  aphis,  and 
how  can  I  get  rid  of  them? 

Ans. — The  minute  animals  found  on 
the  walls  of  houses  are  doubtless  mites 
or  red  spiders.  Possibly  some  of  them 
may  be  aphids,  but  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  red  spiders  to  swarm  from  grass 
or  clover  lands  on  to  the  walls  of  houses 
and  often  get  in  through  the  windows, 
and  swarm  over  the  wall  paper  inside. 
Usually  it  is  the  kind  that  feeds  upon 
clover.  A  simple  remedy  would  be  to 
spray  the  outside  wall  with  a  strong 
soap  solution  or  with  kerosene.  Several 
applications  should  soon  discourage  and 
kill  off  most  of  the  mites. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Fertilizer  for  Young  Apple  Trees. 

Z.  C.  B.,  Waterbary,  Conn— What  Is  the 
best  chemical  fertilizer  to  use  for  young 
apple  trees  from  one  to  six  years  old7  to 
be  hand  cultivated  a  circle  of  eight  to  10 
feet  around  each  tree,  the  soil  mostly  a 
light,  sandy  or  gravelly  loam? 

Ans. — If  you  want  to  mix  the  chemi¬ 
cals  yourself  you  will  find  the  following 
good:  Four  hundred  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda,  400  pounds  fine  ground  bone,  800 
pounds  acid  phosphate,  400  pounds  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
mix  these  chemicals  before  using  if  you 
do  not  care  to  do  so.  We  should  be  sat¬ 
isfied  to  broadcast  the  acid  phosphate 
and  the  potash  in  August  or  September, 
and  the  bone  and  part  of  the  nitrate  in 
late  April,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
nitrate  in  early  June.  We  would  use 
GOO  pounds  of  the  mixture  per  acre. 
Many  fruit  growers  find  little  extra 
value  in  bone  and  would  use  1,200 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate.  We  prefer  to 
add  the  bone. 


I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  pecan  has 
a  strong  resistant  bark.  However,  if  I 
were  to  paint  pecans  I  would  try  the 
paint  on  say  half  a  dozen  thrifty  trees 
of  various  ages,  and  wait  one  year  be¬ 
fore  painting  the  others.  In  this  test, 
one  should  be  careful  to  notice  whether 
the  paint  tends  to  bind  the  bark  and 
thereby  restrict  the  development  of  the 
trunk,  and  should  also  notice  whether 
the  paint  has  a  tendency  to  roughen  the 
bark  on  the  tree,  or  anywise  affect  the 
vigor  and  health  of  the  same.  I  have 
elsewhere  said  that  I  do  not  like  paint 
on  peach  and  cherry  trees,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  will  be  found  that 
white  lead  paint  is  not  advisable  on 
some  other  trees,  though  this  fact  will 
have  to  be  determined  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience.  WM.  B.  ALWOOD. 


Old  Apple  Wanted. — Can  anyone  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  Black  Detroit  apple  scions? 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  them,  although 
I  have  written  to  several  firms.  Thirty 
years  ago  in  western  New  York  they  were 
grown  to  some  extent  and  I  have  seen 
them  in  the  New  York  fancy  fruit  stores. 
What  is  the  matter  with  them  that  they 
are  not  grown  now?  m.  t.  k. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Dairy  Benefit.— I  must  tell  you  one 
benefit  we  gained  (from  your  paper 
chiefly).  We  were  feeding  our  seven  cows 
each  daily  two  quarts  mixed  feed  and  one 
quart  cornmeal  and  hay,  mixed,  and  corn¬ 
stalks  cut  up.  We  were  getting  28  pounds 
of  butter  weekly.  We  changed  the  quart 
of  meal  to  a  quart  of  gluten  and  had  32 
pounds  a  week,  and  one  week  35.  I  reckon 
that  it  was  a  gain  in  our  pockets  of  at 
least  75  cents  a  week  if  not  a  dollar. 

New  Hampshire.  a.  j.  b. 


BOOK  BARGAINS. 

• 

A'  few  shelf-worn  copies  of  the  following 
20-cent  pamphlets  will  be  sold  at  the  rate 
of  any  six  for  25  cents  or  the  whole  10  for 
49  cents: 

Canning  and  Preserving,  Young;  How  to 
Plant  a  Place,  Long;  Silo  and  Silage,  A.  J. 
Cook;  Ensilage  and  Silo,  Collingwood; 
Fruit  Packages,  Powell;  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  Groff;  Country  Roads, 
Powell;  The  New  Botany,  Beal;  Milk 
Making  and  Marketing,  Fowler;  Tuberous 
Peeonias. 


Clogging  of  Hydraulic  Ram. 

T.  If.  L.,  Benton  Ifarbor,  Mich.— Vie  supply 
our  hydraulic  ram  with  water  from  a  vein 
in  the  side  hill.  The  tiling  follows  around 
the  hill  about  three  feet  below  the  ground 
for  2,000  feet.  The  ram.  has  been  running 
12  years.  The  pipes  rusted  out  and  ram 
would  not  work;  overflow  in  main  feed 
got  clogged.  We  cleaned  out  the  tile,  re¬ 
piped  the  ram,  and  now  it  clogs  from  a 
growth  in  the  water.  The  stuff  is  some¬ 
thing  like  “mother”  in  vinegar,  the  color 
of  iron.  Water  was  allowed  to  run  through 
the  tile  and  out  of  the  main  spring  for 
days,  and  water  runs  through  the  overflow 
all  the  time. 

Ans. — We  have  found  by  experience 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
roots  of  willow  trees  from  entering  the 
joints  of  sewer  or  tile  pipe  when  the 
pipe  is  laid  three  or  four  feet  under 
ground  near  the  trees.  There  seems  to 
be  a  special  affinity  for  the  roots  of  wil¬ 
low  trees  and  water,  and  we  know  of  no 
way  of  keeping  them  out  of  pipe  except 
it  be  a  cast-iron  pipe  carefully  caulked, 
or  the  regular  screw-joint  wrought-iron 
pipe.  Of  course,  if  the  pipe  lines  were 
dug  up  every  Spring  and  the  roots  re¬ 
moved  by  cutting  them,  the  trouble 
would  probably  be  overcome,  but  as  a 
rule,  this  would  be  too  expensive,  and 
ii  would  be  cheaper  to  put  in  iron  pipe 
where  this  condition  existed.  b.  l.  g. 


High  nni  CTCIII  P  Al  l/CC  f'rsalp.  PrlreJlB.  BONNIE 
Hie.l  nUL  J  1  LIU  UAlYLO  mtOOK  FARM,  iluflalo,  N.  y. 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS 

White  Pine  and  Hemlock,  G  to  12  in.,  $5  per  1000  ;  5000 
for  $20.  Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae,  American  Spruce. 
$4  per  1000  ;  5000  for  $15.  Also  transplanted  Ever¬ 
greens,  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals.  Write  for 
price  lists.  MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.Y 


Seed  Cora  and  Oats  SKES'IKmS 

corn.  Sliver  Mine  oats  60c  per  bu.  Sks.  5c  each.  New 
ba  s.lSc.  Prices  F.O.B.,  Wakeman.O.  F.  A.  Denman 


CUCUMBER  SEED 

About  100  lbs.  LONG  GREEN  JERSEY,  $1.50  per  lb. 
EDWARD  R1GU,  Jr.,  Seedsman, 

Burlington.  N  J. 


Cppdj  PnfflfnPC  Leading  varieties;  Early  and 
olcu  I  oiaiuts  late:  pure  and  true  to  name. 
Prices  reasonable.  S°nd  for  price  list. 

F.  H  Thompson. Fairviow  Farm. Holland  Patent, N.Y 


EDIIIT  TOKXC  St  raw  be  rry  P  1  n  n  ts, 
iflUI  1  I  ilhbw  Asparagus  Roots.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties;  high-grade  stock.  Send  for  list  of 
special  bargains.  A.\V.  ROOT  &  BRO.,  Manheim,  Pa. 


Surplus  Stock 

72  vaiieties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Strictly  first- 
class.  and  true  to  name.  8end  list  of  what  you  want 
for  special  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

A.  R.  WESTON  &  CO.,  R.F.D.,  No.  10,  Bridgman, Mich. 


A  SU1MUS  EB  LOW  PRICES 

Kansas  Raspberry  Plants,  $6.00  per  M.  White 
Silver  Skin  Onion  Seed,  $65.00  per  100  lbs.  Reliable 
stoik.  U.  M.  STEWART,  Madison,  Ind. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The. 
R  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  anal 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  k'th  page. 


The  Merit  of  Years 

attaches  to  this  roofing.  It  is  known  and 
used  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

Fire,  Wind  and  Water  Proof 

Durable  and  low  in  price.  Being  soft  and 
pliable  it  is  easy  to  fit  and  lay.  Sample  and 
circulars  free  upon  application. 

the  a.  f.  swan  company. 
I3BattoryPI.ce,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JC*tabli*hed  in  1888. 


A  Home  for $600 

We  publish  a  booklet  telling  how  to  build  it  yourself 
without  architect  or  carpenter.  Also  two  other  houses  at 
$800  and  $1,200.  Complete  plans  and  specifications.  Every 
detail  of  construction  clearly  explained.  Also  tells  how  to 
furnish  6  rooms  complete  with  good  grade  furniture  for 
less  than  $200.  A  very  interesting  ana  instructive  book. 
Will  be  packed  free  with  orders  if  requested  or  mailed  on 
receipt  of  three  2-cent  stamps.  60 

Address  Adv.  Mgr.  Montgomery  Ward  Co., 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts.t  Chicago. 


NECESSITIES 

THE  ORCHARD 

SPRAYING  SPAR 
WHALE-OIL  SOAP 


w. 


(Pat.  Feb.  5, 1904) 

Compressed-Air  Spraying 
Apparatus,  Fruit  Graders 
Chemicals  for  Spraying,  Etc. 
Our  catalogue  will  interest  you. 

H.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 


How  to  Organize 

A  Farmers’  Telephone  Co. 


We  have  published  a  very  in¬ 
structive  telephone  book  espec- 
cially  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  know  ALL  about  telephone 
matters.  It  tells  how  to  organ¬ 
ize,  how  to  build  the  lines; 
about  different  types  of  ’phones, 
construction;  gives  by-laws,  and 
constitutions;  in  fact  it  is  a  tele¬ 
phone  encyclopedia  every  farm¬ 
er  should  have.  We  send  it  free 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  Ask 
for  Book  F-  T6,  ‘-Telephone  Facts 
for  Farmers.”  You  will  get  it  by  return 
mail.  Address  nearest  office. 

Stromberg -Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co. 
Rochester.  N.  Y.— Chicago,  III. 


The  Steitz  Potato  Planter 

Always  works  right;  easy  to  set;  light 
of  draft;  well  balanced.  Marks  fur¬ 
rows,  drops  and  covers  whole  or  cut 
seed  potatoes  In  one  operation; 
hills  14, 16  or  18%  inches  apart. 
Never  imisses;  every  hill  planted 
actually  yields.  Special  Price 
this  month  $40.  Absolute  guar¬ 
antee  or  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  Special  Offer* 

8TEITZ  IWPLEMENT~Cb.j  502  Wells  Bldg.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

I  srssrvs!  -wrur  ns*  ™  “ ! 

J  mers.  Lath  and  Shingle  Mills,  Cord  Wood  and 
Drag  Saws.  Rip  Saws,  Engines.  Free  cata-  | 
logue  if  you  ask  for  it. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY  CO., 

610  Engineering  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 


Stump  and  Tree  Pullers 


Self-anchoring  and  Stump- 
anchored.  Somothing  new. 
Pull  an  ordinary  stump  in  J 
minutes.  1  to  5 
acres  at  a  set¬ 
ting.  Different 
eizes  to  suit 
all  kinds  of 
clearings. 

For  illustrated 
catalog  addresa 


Powerful, 

Handy, 

Low 

Priced. 


Milne  Mfg.  Co.  860  Ninth  St.,  Monmouth,  III 


CRONK’S 

Improved 


Staple  Puller""  11  in.  long. 

IS  AT  THE  KKOAT.  Ask  your  dealer  to  allow  it. 
Three  wire  cutters,  two  hammers,  two  splicing  clamps  — 
all  in  one  tool.  A  Staple  Puller  that  will  pull  staples  when 
no  oilier  make  will.  A  cutter  that,  will  reach  wire  when 
die  button  cutter  will  not.  One  day’s  use  will  save  the 
cost  of  it.  81 .10.  postage  paid. 

CROAK  A  CARRIER  MKG.  CO.,  Elmira,  IV.  Y. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  1  7  HAVANA,  ILL 

THE  GOOD  OLD 


Board  F.nee  was  best,  but  too  expansive.  Truss  A 
Cable  Wire  Board  Fencing  is  still  better  and  costs 
much  lesi.  Free  sample  and  full  particulars  by 
mftil 

The  Truss  A  Cable  Fence  Co.,  612  Cuyahoga  Bldg.  ,Clo»elaud,0. 

\n^n\  Li 


Is  a  money  saver.  We  sell  wire  ■■ 
,  fence,  plain  and  barb  wire.  Shipped  5JH 
I  direct  from  nearest  house.  Write  us.  ibb 

.  CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

|  Waukegan,  IiL  HOLLY.  MICH.  Cleveland, a 


r 

|  Wank 


WIRE  FENCE 

J  Before  you  buy  WIRE  FENCE  write  us 
for  information  that  will  save  you  from  30 
to  SO  per  cent.  We  tell  it  FREE. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  83,  Muncie,  Ind. 


A  WIRE  FENCE 

may  be  a  pretty  good  fence  and  still  not  be  nearly  as 
good  or  strong  as  the  Page  when  it  comes  to  a  trial. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

SOME  WIEN 

FROST 
BEST 

_ .CHEAPEST _ 

throw  their  money  away  by  buying  flimsy  woven 
wire  fence,  while  Others  get  100  cents  on  the  dollar 
by  buying  the  “FROST,"  which  contains  the  weight, 
strength  and  wearing  qualities  to  last  a  life-time 
Catalogue  free  THE  FROST  WIR K  FKNCE  CO  . 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


We  Ship  Union  Lock  Quick * 

Mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  California.  Shipment  made  from 
mill  nearest  you  and  freight  paid  to  nearly  all  points. 

UNION  LOCK  IS  THE 

POULTRY  FENCING 

THAT'S  STRONG . 

The  reason  is  all  horizontal  lines  are  cables.  Stretches  perfectly,  but 
never  sags.  Covers  uneven  ground  without  cutting.  Small  meshing  below  for  small  chicks.  All 
sales  direct  from  faxtory  a.t  factory  prices.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and 

Foul.,,  Fences.  CASE  BROTHERS,  Colchester,  Conn. 


White  Paint  for  Pecan  Trees. 

W.  II7.  J.,  Seminole,  Ala.— Will  Prof.  Al- 
wood’s  method  of  painting  trees  have  the 
same  tendency  to  protect  pecan  trees  and 
others  from  the  Flat-headed  Apple-tree 
borer,  as  well  as  it  does  from  the  Round- 
headed  borer?  I  sent  samples  of  these  to 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington, 
and  they  were  identified  positively  as  such 
and  preventive  advice  offered,  but  Prof. 
Alwood’s  plan  seems  so  effective  and 
simple  that  I  thought  if  the  habits  of  both 
borers,  or  the  moth  that  lays  the  eggs, 
are  identical,  I  would  adopt  the  painting 
method. 

Ans. — As  to  the  value  of  using  white 
lead  paint  on  pecans  to  protect  them 
from  the  Flat-headed  Apple-tree  borer 
1  believe  this  can  be  done  successfully  as 


The  Dealer  s  PROFIT  is  Your  LOSS 

buying  ADVANCE  FENCE  direct  from  the  factory  at 
Wholesale  Prices.  We  sell  it  on 

Thirty  Days  Free  Trial. 

You  are  to  be  the  judge..  If  you  are  not  per- - — 

fectly  satisfied  you  can  return  the  fence  to  us 
at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  re¬ 
funded.  No  conditions  attached  except  that 


ADVANCE 


=Jll- 

li 

: 

?  you  give  the  fence  a  fair  trial. 

_  Advance  Fence  of  the  best  quality 

po^lbie  amount  o?strength^  from°the  xvire*!  a™,8  meth°i  °f 

KM 

Advance  Fence  Company,  7223  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Successions  With  Peas.— For  the  com¬ 
ing  season  I  have  procured  one  quart  each 
of  the  following  varieties  of  peas:  Living¬ 
ston’s  First  in  Market,  Gradus,  Nott’s  Ex¬ 
celsior  and  Stratagem.  How  manj  at  a 
time,  and  in  what  order  can  I  best  plant 
them  to  furnish  a  family  of  six,  so  that 
no  two  varieties  may  ripen  at  same  time? 

Farmer,  N.  Y.  vr.  a.  b. 

The  first  named  sort  is  new  to  me, 
and  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  it  is 
smooth  or  wrinkled,  but  presume  it  is 
the  former.  If  so,  you  can  easily  make 
a  succession  of  this  by  planting  one- 
half  the  quantity  just  as  quickly  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked.  Plant  very  shallow, 
not  over  an  inch  in  depth,  and  sprouting 
in  damp  sand  before  planting  will  be  a 
safeguard  against  rotting.  The  other 
half  may  be  planted  a  week  later  and 
also  sprouted  if  thought  best.  The 
above  supposes  it  to  be  a  smooth  va¬ 
riety.  If  wrinkled  it  will  be  unsafe  to 
plant  until  the  ground  becomes  warm, 
but  the  same  order  of  planting  will 
bring  the  succession  all  right.  The  oth¬ 
er  varieties  are  all  wrinkled,  and  should 
not  be  planted  until  the  ground  is  well 
warmed.  Nott’s  Excelsior,  being  dwarf, 
should  be  a  little  earlier  than  Gradus. 
Sow  one  pint  of  the  former  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  warm  enough  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  iy2  inch  in  depth  and  the  remain¬ 
der  six  to  eight  days  later,  covering  two 
to  three  inches  deep.  I  would  sow  the 
Gradus  at  this  time  also,  covering  one- 
half  not  more  than  two  inches,  and  the 
remainder  three  to  four.  Stratagem  will 
be  latest  of  all,  and  part  may  be  sown 
as  early  as  soil  conditions  will  permit 
with  shallow  covering,  the  remainder  a 
week  later  and  covered  three  to  four 
inches  in  depth.  For  best  results  all  va¬ 
rieties  should  be  sown  early,  and  for 
sorts  coming  so  -  nearly  together  as 
Nott’s  Excelsior  and  Gradus  the  main 
dependence  for  successions  must  be  on 
the  shallow  and  deep  planting. 

“Nuts  to  Crack.”— Reading  the  article 
on  kitchen  gardens  on  page  174  it  appears 
that  the  most  useful  information  to  one 
who  desires  such  a  garden  is  omitted  or 
unsatisfactorily  answered,  viz.,  approxi¬ 
mately,  how  much  space  need  be  planted 
to  produce  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
a  given  quantity  of  the  vegetable?  It 
seems  to  me  the  practical  question  is,  in 
laying  out  my  kitchen  garden,  how  much 
space  should  I  give  to  each  vegetable?  If 
I  want  say,  two  bushels  of  string  beans, 
or  peas,  or  100  cucumbers,  ears  of  corn, 
how  long  rows,  or  how  many  hills  should 
I  plant  with  a  fair  expectation  of  produc¬ 
ing  each  of  them?  a.  b.  c. 

Boston,  Mass. 

The  correct  answers  to  the  above 
practical  questions  would  be  of  immense 
value  to  gardeners  and  farmers  as  well, 
and  a  certain  knowledge  as  to  results 
would  save  us  ail  many  heartaches  and 
disappointments.  But  who  is  able  for 
these  things?  I  have  seen  many  crops 
of  w’heat  in  many  different  years  yield¬ 
ing  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  yet  the 
average  annual  yield  for  our  own  State 
has  seldom  if  ever  exceeded  14  bushels 
per  acre.  The  soil,  bugs,  blight,  rust, 
frost,  weather  and  last  but  by  no  means 
least,  the  man,  enter  so  largely  into 
these  problems  that  we  are  obliged  to 
guess  but  wildly  if  at  all  at  results.  We 
have  grown  40  bushels  of  potatoes  on  a 
given  area  one  year,  and  the  next  sea¬ 
son,  on  an  equal  amount  of  space,  lying 
side  by  side,  and  with  even  better  cul¬ 
ture,  were  able  to  muster  but  four  bush¬ 
els.  So  the  most  careful  calculations  are 
only  approximate  after  all.  We  may  be 
able  to  give  a  fair  estimate  as  tu  what 
vegetables  ought  to  do,  but  w'hat  they 
really  will  accomplish  depends  entirely 
upon  contingencies  above  quoted.  For 
the  season  through  string  or  snap  beans 
should  easily  yield  one  quart  to  the  hill. 
Planted  say  15  inches  apart  the  length 
of  row  required  for  a  bushel  would  be 
easily  estimated.  Thirty  to  50  feet  of 
row  should  give  one  bushel  of  peas,  but 
much  variation  will  be  found  between 
dwarf  and  taller  growing  sorts.  Under 
favorable  conditions  a  hill  of  cucum¬ 
bers  should  yield  20  to  25  fair-sized  slic¬ 
ing  £ryits,  There  is  no  trouble  what¬ 


ever  in  getting  a  far  smaller  yield,  while 
ideal  care  and  culture  should  increase 
the  number.  A  conservative  estimate 
for  corn  wrould  be  four  ears  to  the  hill. 
It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  nearly 
all  vegetables  give  better  results  if 
planted  in  squares  or  blocks  than  when 
standing  in  long  single  rows.  Thus,  I 
should  much  prefer  planting  four  rows 
of  corn  25  feet  in  length  than  a  single 
row  100  feet  long.  With  the  root  crops, 
or  most  of  them  at  least,  perhaps  s 
much  difference  will  not  be  noticeable 
but  with  corn,  peas,  beans,  etc.,  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  quite  marked. 

Potato  Planters. — Some  time  last 
Spring  I  spoke  of  the  good  results  of  the 
hand  potato  planter  in  sod  ground.  The 
plan  was  to  plow  shallow,  mark  the 
ground  and  plant  before  fitting.  By 
using  the  planter,  the  potatoes  were 
easily  put  below  the  sod,  and  the  after 
fitting  thoroughly  covered  the  seed.  The 
ease  with  which  the  work  was  done  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fine  yield  and  quality 
of  the  crop,  made  the  plan  very  feasible, 
and  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  its  mer¬ 
its.  I  gave  a  gardener’s  experience  in 
transplanting  cabbage,  lettuce  and  oth¬ 
er  plants  with  the  hand  planter.  The 
work  was  easy  and  gave  the  best  of  re¬ 
sults.  In  answer  to  many  questions 
which  have  since  come  in  I  reply  that 
any  of  the  hand  planters  will  do  the 
work  satisfactorily  except  it  might  be 
the  tubular  planter,  of  which  I  would 
not  speak.  The  Acme,  Monarch,  Pin- 
gree  or  any  similar  style  will  do  the 
work,  and  they  range  in  price  from  75 
cents  to  $1.25.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

■One  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a 
’sample  Bicycle.  Write  for  special  offer. 
Highest  Grade  O.  75,~&17T 

1904  Models  fo  #  £ 

Coaster  Brakes,  Hedgethorn  Puncture 
Proof  Tires  and  best  equipment. 

1902  &  ’03  Models  ^  Tf  4 
l  Best  Makes  *  **' 

\  500  Second-Hand  Wheels 
I  All  makes  and  Models  ^  O  ,  o 

■good  as  new  V*  ***  *P  ** 

I  Great  factory  clearing  safe  at 
lhalf  factory  cost.  We  Ship  on  Ap- 
Iproval  without  a  cent  deposit  and  al- 
Ifow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  on 
levery  bicycle.  Any  wheel  not  satisfac- 
fctory  returned  at  nur  expense. 

„  EARN  A  BICYCLE  taking  orders 

J  from  a  sample  wheel  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents 
'  make  large  profits.  Write  at  once  for  catalogues 
and  our  special  offer.  AUTOMOBILES, 
sewing  machines,  tires,  sundries,  etc.,  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dents  175  c  Chicago 


ake  the  Farm  Pay 

Thorp’a  nionov  in  » 


Mass.  Agricultural  College. 


There’s  money  In 
farming  if  you  under¬ 
stand  modern  methods 
and  farm  inteligently  as 
taught  by  our  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in 

Modem 

Agriculture. 

Under  Prof.  Wm.  P. 
Brooks,  Ph.  I).,  of 

Treats  of  soils,  tillage. 


drainage.fertilizers.crop  rotation,  stock-feeding., 
raising, dairying, etc.  Also  Horticulture  under  Pro: 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Agricultural 
Bacteriology  underProf.  Conn,  of  Weslevan. 

Full  Commercial,  Normal  and  Academic  di 
partments.  Tuitionnominal.  Text  books  free  to  our 
students.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  Write  to-day. 
THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL, 
-  Dept,  18 ,  Springfield,  Mass, 


fit 


KING  Corn  Field 


!! 


The  Great  Planter  and 

Fertilizer  Distributer 


A  Tool 
that 
Leads 
all 

Others. 


A  machine  distinguished  for  perfection  and  Tariety 
of  duty.  Plants  Corn.  Pens,  Beans,  Beets,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.  Corn  and  Beans  or  Corn  and  Pumpkins 
at  the  same  time.  Plants  either  In  drills  or  In  hills 
4>£,  9, 12,  18,  24,  SC  or  73  inches  apart.  Distributes 
uniformly  all  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry, 
lumpy,  etc.  25  to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Improved  row 
marker.  Strong  and  durable,  easily  handled,  fully 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A.  T.  Co., 

Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


■({■( 


NEW  RUMELY 

SEPARATOR 

exemplifies  all  that  is  best  in  the  threshing 
machine  maker’s  art.  Nothing  approaches 
it  for  him  who  makes  threshing  a  business. 
It  threshes,  cleans,  saves  for  the  farmer, 
makes  money  for  its  owner  and  has  the 
speed  and  durability.  Threshermen  should 
investigate  the  Wind  Stacker,  Self  Feeder 
and  other  attachments  and  features  which 
mark  the  Rumely  as  the  prince  of  thresh¬ 
ers,  Write  for  the  Rumely  catalogue  be¬ 
fore  buying.  Mailed  free. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
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Small  Potatoes 

result  from  a  lack  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Potash  pro¬ 
duces  size  and  quality. 

We  have 
val  uable 
books  which 
explain  more 
fully  the  fer¬ 
tilizing  value 
of  Potash. 

We  will 
send  them 
free  to  any 
farmer  who 
writes  for 
them. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


EUREKA  SECTIONAL 
fcUlftKA  WEEDER 


Increases 

yield. 

Decreases 

labor 


Suitable  for  any  condition  or  any 
crop.  The  only  weeder  with  flexible 
1  frame  that  adjusts  itself  to  any 
unevenness  of  ground. 
Catalogue  of  full  line  of 
farm  implements  free. 
EUREKA  310WKR  CO. 
Utica*  N.  1 1 . 


i  wans'  ^ssmrsLu  auger 

I  For  Post  Holes, Wells,  Prospecting  for  Minerals,  etc. 
A  man  can  do  thrice  the 
work  with  an  *‘lwan"  than 
,  with  any  other.  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov’t. 


rHighest  award.  World’s 

Fair,  1903.  4  to  lOinch  82.50; 
12  Inch,  86.00.  Sample  at 


special  price  to  Introduce.  Show  tojrour  hardware 
dealer  or  write  for  particulars. 

IWAN  BROS..  DEPT.  4,  8TREATOR.  ILL. 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing 
can  ba  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
SILOS,  Farm 
Buildings  or 
Sheds  by  any 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO. 

83  Fine  St.,  Hew  York.  samples. 


INEXPENSIVE,  DURABLE, 
ATTRACTIVE. 

Farm  houses,  barns  and  all  other  buildings  oan 
be  erected  of  our  Hollow  Building  Blocks,  either 
PLAIN  or  ROCK  FACE,  at  a  less  cost  than  of 
brick.  Also  used  for  foundations.  Prices  and  cata¬ 
logue  furnished  upon  request.  Mention  this  Paper. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


w 


Hoe,  Rake,  Cultivator,  Weeder  and  Hiller 
(combined)  13  tools.  Does  all  work  In  gar 
den  or  truck  farm.  Adjustable  to  every 
crop  and  all  conditions.  All  steel  but  han¬ 
dles.  Direct  from  factory.  Weighs  26  lbs. 

Hill  and  Drill  Seeder 
plants  everything— $5.00.  We  pay  freight. 
Best,  biggest  and  cheapest  line  garden  and 
farm  tools  at  factory  prices  to  introduce. 
Refer  to  any  bank  or  commercial  agency. 

Hickox,  Mull  &  Hill  Co.,  Mfrs. 
248  Superior  St.  Toledo,  Ohio 


Garden 

Plow 


DUCHESS 

TDP^=v= 

BUCGY 


Fwith  I 
'RUBBER 
ilTIRES  A 
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carriage/ 


90 


1 


SOLID 

COMFORT 
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COMBINATION^! 
SPAING  WAGON^n 


J  7C  buys  our  "Duchess" 
1  u  top  buggy,  exactly  as 
shown  in  cut,  with  top,  curtains, 
shafts,  anti -rattler,  cushions  nicely 
trimmed.  Best  value  ever  offered. 
If  you  want  a  vehicle  of  any  kind, 
write  at  once  for  our  vehicle  catalog. 
QC  buys  our  rubber  tire  top 
yOu.mU  buggy,  exactly  as  shown 
in  cut;  complete  in  every  way.  Greatest  offer  ever  made 
in  a  guaranteed  rubber  tire  top  buggy, 
con  C n  bu*s  our  combination  spring  wagon,  with 
S’OU.vU  large  body,  two  seats,  shafts,  etc. 

JC  buys  our  No.  100  single  buggy  harness, 
•4t5J  with  over  or  side  check,  1  in  traces,  complete 
with  one  hitch  rein.  This  and  others  described  in  catalog. 
C|1  pn  buys  our  No.  1  90  doublo  driving  or  carriage 
I O.  Uw  harness.  1%  in.  traces,  handsome  pads,  over 
or  side  checks,  two  hitcn  reins.  Collar  extra  $1.40. 


$43.90 


buys  our  “Solid  A- 
Comfort”  phaeton, 

exactly  asshown  i  n  cut,  large  hand-  — 
some  lamps,  wide  fenders,  top,  \ 
shafts, etc. Springcushionandback.  7  /. 

Cl  I  OC  buys  our  large  two 
'P‘4 1  -tu  seated  family  car-  * 
riage;  without  lamps,  fenders  and  top. 

Price  with  top,  fenders  and  lamps,  $54.95.  For  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  and  other  styles,  write  for  catalogue. 

C4J  QC  for  our  gentlomen’s  driving  wagon,  with 
stick  seat,  exactly  as  shown  incut,  with  shafts. 

(EC  OC  buys  our  No.  107  single  buggy  or  carriage ( 
H’v.Ou  harness,  collar  and  hame  style,  with  over  or 
side  check.  1  in.  traces;  collar  extra,  75  cents, 
ft  1 7  fifi  buys  our  No.  317  heavy  double  team  har- 
'Pll  .UU  ness,  with  1%  in.  traces,  18  ft.  lines.  1%  in.  pole 
and  breast  strap,  with  snaps  and  slides,  complete  with  two 
hitch  straps.  Collars  extra  $1.50.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

uo 


\GENTLEMAHS^ 
I  DRIVING 
WAGON 

Sil ' 


TUIC  An  mix  andsend  it  t°  us  and  we  will  mail  you  FREE  our  vehicie  and  harness  cataYogue.  It  \i 
I  shows  all  of  the  very  latest  styles  for  1904.  The  cuts  are  large,  the  descriptions  are  * 
very  plain  and  complete,  so  you  will  know  how  every  vehicle  is  made.  We  ship  on  30  days  trial.  We  do  not  ask  you  for  any 
money  with  order.  Do  not  buy  a  vohiclo  or  harness  of  any  kind  until  you  get  our  catalogue  and  see  our  latest  styles,  our 
astonishingly  low  prices,  and  the  most  liberal  ter  ns  ever  made.  UADUIII  Oil  ITU  AA  AUKAiAA  III 

Wr>»<*  ?»r !‘  p<?  npf  It  I?  HIAnVIN  SlnllH  vniuAbUi  II.M 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


SPRAYING  AND  FERTILIZING 
POTATOES. 

The  interest  and  replies  produced  by 
my  previous  article  on  potato  spraying 
is  good  evidence  that  the  practice  has 
not  justified  the  glowing  statements 
made  by  some  of  its  champions.  It  must 
not  be  considered,  however,  to  have  no 
value,  for  there  are  many  good  farmers 
who  arc  convinced  that  it  is  of  great 
benefit.  What  1  want  to  see  is  a  frank 
recognition  of  Ihe  fact  that  it  does  not 
always  prevent  blight  even  when  care¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly  done,  and  what  is 
more  important,  a  determined  effort  by 
a  great  many  practical  growers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  to  settle  the 
question  whether  it  protects  sufficiently 
to  warrant  the  cost  (it  costs  me  over  $5 
an  acre  for  material  and  labor) ;  and,  if 
it  is  found  that  tbe  present  method  of 
spraying  with  Bordeaux  does  not  pay,  is 
there  any  other  that  will? 

Spraying  has  apparently  not  paid  me 
so  far,  but  I  propose  to  continue  to 
spray.  I  intend  to  take  each  year  a  fair¬ 
ly  large  field,  say  10  acres,  planted  with 
one  variety  of  potatoes,  and  to  divide 
this  into  sections,  one  part  to  be  spray¬ 
ed  once  or  twice,  another  section  very 
thoroughly,  and  another  to  be  left  with¬ 
out  spraying.  A  few  years  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  definite  results  for  this  section  and 
our  conditions,  and  if  the  same  sort  of 
work  could  be  carried  on  over  the  entire 
country  the  question  ought  to  be  decided 
positively.  The  blight  is  so  erratic  in 
its  behavior  and  spreads  so  irregularly, 
attacking  or  sparing  portions  of  a  field, 
that  we  are  justified  in  questioning  the 
value  of  an  experiment  confined  to  a 
small  plot. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  considered 
an  opponent  or  hostile  critic  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations,  for  I  believe  them  to 
be  of  immense  value  to  the  farmer.  To 
take  our  own  Rhode  Island  Station  as 
an  example,  the  researches  and  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  liming  of  acid  soils  are 
worth  more  to  this  little  State  alone 
than  the  entire  cost  of  the  Station. 
Great  as  is  the  value  of  the  stations  they 
might  be  much  more  valuable  if  the 
farmer  would  enter  into  closer  relation 
with  them.  Personally,  I  am  continual¬ 
ly  under  obligations  to  them,  not  only 
the  one  in  this  State,  but  to  others  all 
over  the  Union;  and  I  always  receive  the 
greatest  courtesy  and  whatever  assist¬ 
ance  they  can  give  me.  We  farmers 
have  every  reason  to  uphold  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  and  no  reason  to  find  fault 
with  them  because  a!l  their  experiments 
do  not  fit  smoothly  into  our  particular 
farm  practice. 

To  get  back  to  the  potatoes.  Mr. 
Garrahan  brings  up  an  important  ques¬ 
tion  when  he  suggests  that  my  blight 
injury  was  really  due  to  impure  Paris- 
green.  On  the  field  that  blighted  first 
and  worst  I  used  only  arsenate  of  lead, 
on  the  other  field  where  blight  appeared 
three  weeks  or  so  latnr  and  where  the 
growth  and  crop  were  much  better  I 
used  arsenate  of  lead  for  the  first  three 
sprayings  and  Paris-green  for  the  later 
ones.  Moreover,  when  I  use  Paris-green 
or  the  arsenate  of  soda  and  lime  I  al¬ 
ways  add  a  couple  of  pounds  extra  of 
lime  to  each  barrel  of  spray.  I  noticed 
no  injury  that  looked  like  what  I  have 
seen  as  the  result  of  free  arsenic.  Mr. 
Garrahan  also  suggests  that  I  may  have 
used  too  much  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizer 
and  his  comments  on  such  overuse  I  can 
largely  indorse.  I  used  only  a  chemical 
fertilizer,  home  mixed,  containing  four 
per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent  potash 
and  10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  ap¬ 
plied  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  One-third 
of  the  nitrogen  was  derived  from  nitrate 
of  soda  and  two-thirds  from  dried  blood 
and  ground  bone,  so  there  was  probably 
no  oversupply  of  nitrogen.  The  tops  cer¬ 
tainly  showed  none,  for  on  the  field  first 
attacked  the  tops  had  not  reached  a  foot 
in  height  when  growth  was  checked,  al¬ 
though  they  looked  green  and  thrifty  up 
to  that  time.  The  variety  was  Karly 
Norther,  which  is  a  moderate  top 
maker.  On  the  adjoining  field  planted 
with  Early  Norther  and  Prize  the 
blight  began  three  weeks  later;  the  tops 
made  a  normal  growth,  and  the  crop 
was  nearly  double  that  of  No.  1  field.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  my  fertilizer  com¬ 
position  is  not  like  those  most  common¬ 
ly  used  and  recommended,  but  it  suits 
the  needs  of  my  soil.  Each  year  I  run 
a  series  of  trial  rows  for  the  sake  of 
testing  my  fertilizer  requirements. 

Last  year’s  test  plot  was  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  field  which  bad  the  year  be¬ 
fore  been  in  corn  (and  a  very  poor  crop), 
and  before  that  it  was  an  old  pasture 
that  had  not  been  broken  up  for  half  a 
century.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  with 
a  fair  admixture  of  clay,  about  six  inches 
deep,  and  a  sandy  clay  subsoil.  I  plant 
the  test  rows  four  feet  apart  and  run 
them  clear  across  the  field  so  as  to  get 
as  fair  a  sample  of  the  whole  field  as 
possible,  and  this  I  consider  very  im¬ 
portant,  for  as  every  farmer  knows,  un¬ 


known  and  invisible  differences  in  the 
soil  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
yield  within  very  short  distances.  For 
example,  last  year  I  measured  the  yields 
on  some  portions  of  some  rows  on  which 
the  crop  was  at  the  rate  of  over  500 
bushels  per  acre,  whereas  the  crop  for 
the  whole  field  was  160  bushels  per  acre 
The  test  rows  are  planted  and  treated 
in  every  way  like  the  surrounding  crop 
I  aim  to  apply  enough  of  the  fertilizing 
element,  being  tested  to  supply  all  pos¬ 
sible  demands  for  that  element.  The 
nitrogen  was  applied  at  the  rate  of  450 
pounds  of  dried  blood  and  250  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda.  The  potash  as  mu¬ 
riate,  using  450  pounds,  and  the  phos¬ 
phorus  as  16  per  cent  acid  phosphate, 
using  1,800  pounds.  On  the  rows  where 
two  elements  were  applied  the  same 
amount  was  used  of  each,  i.  e.,  450 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  1,800 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate.  The  fertilizer 
was  all  applied  at  ihe  same  time,  using 
a  fertilizer  distributor  which  spread  it 
evenly  over  the  row  about  18  inches  wide 
within  a  week  after  planting.  The 
weeder  was  run  ever  the  rows  to  mix 
the  fertilizers  with  the  soil,  and  by  this 
method  I  planned  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  seed  or  young  plant  by  close  con¬ 
tact  with  the  large  application  and  yet 
have  the  fertilizer  where  the  plant  roots 
could  reach  it  easily.  There  was  a  very 
good  stand  and  the  results  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Row  1,  no  fertilizer,  poor  yellow  growth, 
27  bushels,  mostly  small;  2,  nitrogen, 
fine  deep  green  tops,  36  bushels,  half 
small,  five  per  cent  rot;  3,  potash,  small 
tops,  poor  appearance,  40  bushels,  half 
small,  no  rot;  4,  phosphoric  acid,  fine 
tops,  good  color,  108  bushels,  fair  and 
smooth,  no  rot;  5,  potash  and  nitrogen, 
fine  growth  of  dark  green  tops,  54  bush¬ 
els,  half  medium,  five  per  cent  rot;  6, 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  large  dark 
growth  of  vine,  144  bushels  marketable 
and  25  bushels  rot;  7,  phosphoric  acid 
and  potash,  good  growth  of  tops,  150 
bushels  marketable,  no  rot. 

Tt  will  at  once  be  seen  that  only  where 
phosphoric  acid  was  used  was  there  a 
decent  crop,  but  I  hope  that  none  of 
your  readers  will  conclude  that  super¬ 
phosphates  are  the  best  and  only  ferti¬ 
lizer  to  use.  They  are  the  most  import¬ 
ant  for  me.  but  on  other  soils  they  might 
give  very  different  results.  The  poor 
showing  made  by  nitrogen  alone  and 
with  potash  were  a  surprise  to  me,  for 
to  judge  by  the  tops  made  they  should 
have  surpassed  the  other  rows.  Tbe 
“nothing”  row  shows  plainly  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  land  as  regards  available  fer¬ 
tility.  This  test  plot  is  a  duplicate  of 
one  made  in  1902  and  the  results  are  the 
same. 

I  have  been  carrying  on  some  other 
large  scale  experiments  which  I  think 
are  of  value,  but  I  have  used  up  so  much 
space  that  I  must  stop  for  the  present, 
simply  emphasizing  again  what.  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  the  most  important  thing  for 
every  farmer  to  learn  and  that  is,  that 
the  results  obtained  elsewhere  must  not 
be  accepted  as  entirely  true  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  farm  until  it  has  been  tested 
there,  and  that  every  farm  must  be  its 
own  experiment  station. 

Rhode  Island.  ir.  W.  heaton. 


Use  the  Wind 


judiciously  by  making  it  do  your 
pumping,  grinding,  sawing,  etc 
with  a 

FREEMAN 

Steel 
Windmill 

The  one  evenly  balanced,  st  rong 
and  durable  windmill  that  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  lightest  wind.  Its  four- 
post  angle  steel  tower  stands  the  storms. 
We  also  make  Feed  (  utters,  Wood  Saws, 
Corn  Sliellers,  etc,  Send  for  Free  catalog  102 
S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFG.  CO., 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


fire  You  Chained 
ToThe  Wash  Tub, 


Whether  a  housekeeper  does  her  own  wash¬ 
ing  or  not  the  worry  and  work  connected 
with  “Blue  Monday  ”  literally  chain  her  to 
the  wash-Tub.  Let  us  send  you 

if 


TRIAL 


The  "1900” 

BALL-BEARING 

FAMILY  WASHER 


Freight  prepaid.  No  money  or  promise  of  any  kind  required,  Use  It  for  30  days ; 
then  if  you  do  not  wish  to  purchase,  return  it  at  our  expense.  We  pay  the 
Freight  both  ways.  Unlike  all  other  washers,  the  “  1900”  sends  the  water 
through  the  clothes  and  washes  them  absolutely  clean  in  six  minutes  with  no 
wear  or  tear  on  the  garments  or  the  operator.  Perfectly  adjusted  Ball-Bearings  do 
the  same  for  it  as  for  the  bicycle— make  it  work  with  little  effort.  IT  Its  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE  TO  YOlJ  FOR  30  DAYS.  Write  to-day  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  Catalogue. 

“  1900”  WASHER  CO.  110  HENRY  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


LAND  BARGAINS 

in  the  Heart  of  Old  Ohio. 

Look  at  these: 

Ifll  ArrpC  °Yw®ll  watered,  level,  productive  noil.  4  mllfa 
i  m#  do  from  Marysville,  on  *ood  road.  Substantial  two- 
Btory  frame  house.  Barns,  sheds,  corn  cribs,  etc.  Prioe 95000. 
Fnr  ™  Rich  com  farm,  21 3  acres,  2  miles  from  town 

IU  OU  J  on  a  (rood  road.  Nearly  all  drained.  Orchard. 

Two  story  frame  house.  Barn,  sheds,  etc.  for  f 14,900. 

J23  000  Yor  880 acre stock  farm,  well  drained,  fertile  and  level. 

Two-story  frame  house.  1  0  rooms,  tenant  house,  6  room®- 
Three  large  haras.  Well  watered.  Near  Marysvillo. 

Write  for  catalog  describing  these  and  other  bargains  in 
state  where  farming  pays.  Write  today. 

Bell  Bros.  &  Stevenson.  Department  F.  Marysville,  Ohio. 


Labor  Saved = Profit  Made 


The  factors  that  control  the  farmers'  profit 
are  only  two— work  and  weather.  He  can’t 
control  the  weather;  he  can  control  the  work. 


No.  G  Iron  Apr 
Combined  Double 
nnd  Single  Wheel 
Hon,  lflll  and 
Drill  Seeder 


IRON  ACE 

IMPLEMENTS 


give  the  operator  every  possible  mechanical  advan¬ 
tage  at  his  work.  They  will  earn  many  times  their 
cost  because  they  more  than  double  the  results  of 
a  given  amount  of  labor.  Ask  your  dealer  about 
these  tools.  Write  for  New  Iron  Age  Book,  and  let 
us  tell  you  more  about  them. 

BATEMAN  MFG.  CO.,  Box  102  Grenloeh,  N.  J. 


Improved  Robbins’  Potato  Flanter 


ubc'jh-ubbtiiuiii.inii! 
lliilinibb*:  ••• 


I.ltlillllUMM*"*.. . Ii  .... 


TWO  CROP  ESSENTIALS 

are  cultivation  and  keening  down  weeds. 
More  important  than  deep  cultivation  is 
keeping  the  surface  stirred,  breaking  the 
crust  due  to  rains,  and  allowing  the  Tight, 
air,  moisture  and  warmth  to  penetrate 
V  quickly  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  plant. 
L  For  doing  just  these  things  the  ideal  imple¬ 
ment  is  the 


■  flisiiilsiiilli 


If  CYCTfl  N  IT  Adjustable  Weeder 
■%  [■  I  w  I  w  I  m  t  and  Shallow  Cultivator 

It  kills  the  weeds  at  first  showing,  the  top  soil  Is  pulverized  and  kept  mellow,  the  plant  roots  are  not 
disturbed  and  the  moist  soil  Is  not  brought  up  to  dry  in  the  sun.  Adjustable  in  width.  Narrows  to  30 
Inches,  widens  to  7'/2  toot.  Strong  and  steady  running.  Furnished  either  with  round  teeth  or  with  flat 
to  suit  different  soils,  as  we  are  licensed  to  manufacture  the  famous  Hal  lock  fiat  tooth.  Write  today  tor 
catalog  and  booklet  of  field  scenes  showing  hall  tone  pictures  from  photographs  of  weeder  in  actual  use. 

Both  tree  for  the  asking. 

KEYSTOHE  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  1547  N.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  every  where 


PLANO 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  8.  A. 


Don’t  Pay  Two  Prices 


and  then  get  an  inferior  paint  in  the  bargain.  Our  Star  Brand  Ready-Mixed  Barn,  Fence  and  Roof 
Paint  will  wear  longer,  look  nicer  and  cover  more  surface  to  the  gallon  than  any  medium-priced 
paint  on  the  market.  You  could  not  buy  as  good  a  paint  at  home  for  less  than  75  cents  to  $1 .00  per 
gallon  in  single  gallon  lots. 

FOR.  FR.EE  PAINT  COLOR  CARD  showing  all  the  other  paints  we  carry,  at  lowest  prices  for  reliable 
Be  your  own  dealer.  Buy  direct  from  us  and  put  your  dealer’s  profits  in  your  own  pocket. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madison 
and  Washington  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


Montgomery  Ward  &■»  Co., 


1004 
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DADE  COUNTY ,  FLORIDA,  FAIR . 

While  the  Northern  States  are  still 
wrapped  in  t lie  chilling-  embrace  of  Winter 
the  horticultural  fair  of  the.  east  coast  of 
Florida  is  being  held  at  Miami.  It  was 
open  to  visitors  from  March  9  to  12, was  well 
attended  from  start  to  finish  and  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  country  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  exhibits  and  to  those  who  made 
them.  At  this  time  of  year  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  pleasure  seekers  from  the  North 
and  West  visiting  southern  Florida,  to  en¬ 
joy  the  lovely  climate  and  many  other  de¬ 
lightful  things  that  are  only  to  be  found  in 
such  a  region,  and  they  gladly  made  use 
of  the  chance  to  see  the  fair.  It  was  a 
fair  pure  and  simple,  with  no  side  shows, 
no  fakers,  no  races  and,  strange  to  say,  no 
entrance  fees  nor  admission  charge.  It  is 
supported  by  the  nurserymen,  the  business 
men  and  the  East  Coast  Railway. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  that  there 
are  a  few  regions  in  our  country  where 
the  climate  and  soil  are  such  that  the  Win¬ 
ter  season  is  one  of  luxuriant  growth  of 
vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers.  The  lower 
east  coast  of  Florida  is  one  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  and  Dade  County  Includes  most 
of  it.  From  Roekledge  the  native  and  cul¬ 
tivated  vegetation  begins  to  have  a  tropical 
appearance,  and  at  Jupiter  it  is  decidedly 
so.  The  cocoanut  and  mango  are  seen  on 
every  hand  and  the  farther  south  one  goes 
the  larger  and  more  luxuriant  they  are. 
Pineapple  fields  are  as  common  as  those  of 
potatoes  in  New  York.  Tomatoes,  snap 
beans,  egg  plant,  sweet  and  white  potatoes 
all  grow  with  safety.  Very  little  cabbage 
is  grown  because  other  crops  that  will  not 
endure  frost  and  that  bring  better  prices 
can  be  grown  just  as  easily.  Miami  is  in 
the  center  of  the  county  where  the  Winter 
truck  growers  are  operating  and  where  the 
strictly  tropical  fruits  and  flowers  are  at 
home,  and  here  the  fair  is  held  each  year. 

It  has  been  only  about  eight  years  since 
the  railroad  reached  this  point  and  when 
quick  shipments  could  be  made  to  north¬ 
ern  markets.  Before  then  the  only  way 
was  by  coasting  vessels  of  light  draft  that 
could  enter  Biscayne  Bay  through  the 
natural  inlets.  Now  there  are  deeper  chan¬ 
nels  cut  and  at  the  present  time  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  beginning  to  dig  a  new  18-foot 
channel  from  the  bay  to  the  ocean,  and  to 
build  substantial  jetties  to  keep  it  open  to 
the  safe  passage  of  big  ships.  The  present 
status  of  the  fruit  and  trucking  industry 
was  well  represented  at  the  fair.  Better 
tomatoes,  egg  plants,  potatoes  of  both 
classes,  peppers,  beans  and  many  other 
substantial  articles  of  commerce  have  not 
been  seen  by  me  at  the  northern  fairs,  and 
the  possibilities  of  this  line  of  horticulture 
are  only  dawning  upon  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  industry.  The 
lands  are  ample  for  growing  them,  both 
on  the  marl  and  muck  flats  next  the  bay 
and  on  the  glades  and  prairies  on  the  edge 
of  the  everglades.  I  have  inspected  all  of 
these  varieties  of  land  and  location  and 
know  there  is  room  for  thousands  more  to 
engage  in  the  business.  Nearly  all  who 
now  live  here  are  from  the  North.  On  the 
drier  lands,  where  pine  trees  and  scrub  pal¬ 
metto  is  the  principal  native  growth,  the 
fruits  are  planted.  The  orange  does  very 
well,  but  I  do  not  think  the  grade  of  fruit 
is  quite  as  high  as  a  little  farther  north, 
but  the  pomelo  (often  called  grape  fruit) 
is  at  its  best.  The  establishment  of  a  large 
orchard  of  this  fruit  is  the  cause  of  my 
being  here  at  this  time.  The  show  of  both 
oranges  and  pomeloes  at  the  fair  was  ex¬ 
cellent,  especially  of  the  latter.  Kumquats, 
which  are  dainty  little  oranges,  were  shown 
in  quart  berry  baskets  and  the  display  was 
fine.  Great  clusters  of  cocoanuts  were 
hung  about  the  building  in  very  imposing 
yet  attractive  style,  blended  with  their 
giant  ,  ostrich-plume-like  leaves.  There 
were  some  guavas,  melon  papawas,  Anonas, 
pineapples  and  many  other  tropical  fruits 
shown,  but  as  it  was  the  off  season  for 
most  of  these  and  entirely  so  for  the 
mango  and  avocado;  they  could  not  be  seen 
at  all.  These  two  latter  fruits  are  of  the 
most  easy  culture  here,  the  trees  being 
found  growing  on  every  farm  or  village  lot 
in  luxuriance,  and  their  fruit  is  of  the  most 
substantial  and  delicious  character.  Im¬ 
proved  varieties  are  being  introduced  and 
discovered  among  the  thousands  of  seed¬ 
lings  and  propagated  by  budding,  so  that 
there  will  soon  be  much  better  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  than  at  present.  The  display  of  roses 
of  every  hue  and  of  the  most  delicate  va¬ 
rieties  was  enchanting.  The  Lantana, 
Vinca,  heliotrope,  jasmine  and  many  oth¬ 
ers  were  also  seen  in  abundance.  The 
whole  out-of-doors  Is  a  conservatory, 
which  makes  potted  plants  unnecessary, 
except  where  interior  decorative  plants  are 
desired  for  special  reasons.  There  were 
almost  no  ordinary  farm  crops  shown,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  squashes,  pumpkins,  water¬ 
melons  and  a  little  of  forage  crops.  The 
fair  building  is  built  on  a  jetty  in  the  edge 
of  the  clear  blue  waters  of  Biscayne  Bay, 
with  waving  cocoanut  trees  and  oleander 
and  African  Hibiscus  bushes  loaded  with 
bloom  in  front  and  on  either  side.  Truly, 
this  was  at  once  a  unique  and  lovely  fair. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Seedling  and  Budded  Pecans. 

E.  L.  /?.,  Due  IFcaf,  S.  C.—I  wish  to  set  & 
few  pecan  trees,  and  as  is  so  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  article  on  page  50,  one 
is  liable  to  be  imposed  on  by  unreliable 
nurserymen.  Are  grafted  or  budded  pecans 
preferable  to  seedlings  when  difference  in 
price  is  considered?  What  are  some  of  the 
best  varieties?  Is  50  cents  for  seedlings 
and  $1.50  for  grafted  or  budded  trees  ex¬ 
cessive? 

Ans. — Most  certainly  grafted  or  bud¬ 
ded  pecans  are  preferable  to  seedlings, 
irrespective  of  price.  Why  expect  more 
from  a  seedling  pecan  than  from  a  seed¬ 
ling  apple?  For  my  own  use  I  would 
not  set  out  seedling  pecan  trees  if  they 
were  given  to  me,  although  I  know  of 
many  parties  who  consider  seedlings  de¬ 
sirable.  Seedling  trees  should  not  cost 
more  than  10  cents  each,  while  the  graft¬ 
ed  or  budded  trees  two  years  old  should 
not  cost  more  than  50  cents  each.  There 
has  been  of  late  such  a  demand  for 
them,  however,  that  the  present  price  is 
$1  each.  This  I  consider  very  excessive. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  paying  a  dollar  for  a  budded  tree 
rather  than  a  seedling  at  any  price. 
Some  nurserymen  “guarantee”  their 
trees  to  bear  in  three  years  after  set¬ 
ting  out,  provided  three-year-old  trees 
are  purchased.  This  is  cpiite  possible, 
but  the  “bearing”  consists  of  two  or 
three  nuts  to  the  tree.  It  is  only  after 
10  years  that  the  trees  really  can  be  said 
to  bear.  h.  e.  weed. 

Applk  Eating.— Long  live  the  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League!  What  the  Hope  Farm 
man  says  about  eating  apples  made  at  least 
one  fellow  feel  better.  In  our  family  there 
are  four  apple  consumers  and  we  are  well 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  third  barrel  for 
the  Winter.  I  was  wondering  the  other 
night  if  we  were  not  eating  too  much  for 
our  good,  when  I  ran  across  the  account  of 
the  Hope  Farm  man’s  evening  in  which  he 
got  outside  of  five  apples  while  writing  a 
short  article  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  Then  I  felt 
better.  Oranges  have  been  very  cheap  in 
the  Minneapolis  market  this  Winter,  more 
so  than  I  remember  seeing  them  before. 
They  are  mostly  from  California,  and  are 
good  in  quality.  J.  M.  d. 


“Billy  Smith  has  given  up  smoking.” 
“What  made  him  do  that?”  “Dropped 
his  cigarette  butt  in  a  keg  of  powder.” — 
Cornell  Widow. 


Don’t  Take  Any 

CHANCES 

If  you  are  going  to  buy  a  new  buggy,  got  the  best. 
It  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run  and  you  will  be  much 
better  satisfied.  Cheup  buggies  are  sold  on  price 
only,  our 

SPLIT  HICKORY 


Special  BJlIy  Sen 

Is  sold  on  its  Merits  'V  w 


The  above  is  a  smuil  illustration  of  our  1904 
SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL  TOP  HL’GUY. 


the  best  known  and  most  talked-about  buggy  on 
the  market  today.  It  hus  1UO  Points  of  Merit, 
and  is  sold  on 


30  Days  Free  Trial 

with  the  positive  understanding  that  if,  after 
comparing  it  with  buggies  that  have  sold  for 
from  $25.00  to  $50.00  more  and  buggies  that  are 
offered  for  sale  lor  from  $75.00  to  $100.00,  it  is  not 
satisfactory  to  the  purchaser  and  the  purchaser 
Is  not  satisfied  In  every  way  that  it  is  the  best 
buggy  in  the  world,  it  can  be  returned  to  us  at 
our  expense  and  the  money  will  be  refunded. 
We  do  not  require  cash  to  be  sent  with  the  order 
but  have  provided,  In  our  catalogue,  a  very 
liberal  plan  on  which  we  sell  these  goods.  Space 
here  will  not  permit  our  mentioning  the  many 
special  features  Included  in  the  construction  of 
tills  buggy. 


Write  for  our 

FREE  136-PAGE  CATALOG 

which  illustrates  this  buggy  In  colors  und 
shows  it  gotten  up  in  many  different  styles,  so 
that  it  will  suit  your  fancy,  no  mutter  what 
you  may  want.  Wo  also  manufacture  a  com- 

Slete  line  of  Driving  Wagons,  other  styles  of 
luggies,  Phaetons,  Surreys,  Carriages,  Stan¬ 
hopes.  Carts,  Spring  Wagons  and  a  full  and 
complete  line  of  Single  and  Doublo  Harness. 


We  ask  you  to  write  for  our  Catalogue :  it  will  be 
sent,  postage  prepaid,  free  of  all  costto  you,  and 
will  post  you  on  correct  prices  to  pay  for  strictly 
first-class,  up-to-date  vehicles  of  all  kinds. 


The  Ohio  Carriage  Nlfg.  Co. 

H.  O.  PHELPS,  President. 

1939  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


supers  8261.° 

Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
on  Buggies.  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles.  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 
Save  Middlemans  Profit. 
ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO 
416  E.  Court  St. ,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Established  1883. 
Output,  30,000. 


OUR  31  YEARS’ 

EXPERIENCE  and  continued  success  is 
a  gurantee  to  you  of  good  quality  and  fair 
dealing.  WE  HAVE  NO  AUENTf 
anywhere  but  sell  direct  to  you,  thus  saving  you 
the  agent’s  and  dealer’s  profit.  We  are  the  larg¬ 
est  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  harness  in  the 
i  world  selling  on  this  plan  exclusively.  We, 
^ship  for  examination  guaranteeing  safe  deliv- j 
cry.  You  are  out  nothing  it  not  satisfied., 
Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  is  free. 
Send  for  it. 


fSo.  722 — Bike  Wagon.  Has  Splndlo  Seat  with  leather  anal 
femlors.  114- Inch  Kelly  Cushion  Tires.  Price  com¬ 
plete  907. &0.  Aa  good  aa  Bells  for  |20  uioro. 


No.  644 — Up-to-date  Top  Buggy,  with  9^-lnch  Kelly  Rubber 
i  Tires.  Price  complete  904.00.  As  good  aa  sells  for  920  more. 


Kalamazoo 

Vehicles  Satisfy. 

This  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  so  because 
they  represent  the  best  procurable  in  style, 
design,  finish  and  quality,  it  is  just  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  for  anybody  to  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  vehicle  for  the  money  than  this 

Extension  Top  Kalamazoo  Surrey. 

Big,  wide  and  room  y  body ;  extra  heavy  hard  wood 
sills,  ironed  full  length;  best  hard  wood  frame;  best 
selected  seasoned  yellow  poplar  panels;  good  wide 
seats,  full  panel  springbacks;  lots  ofleg  room  in 
front;  all  corners  beautifully  rounded— no  sharp  angle 
corners;  l'/ain.  long  distance  axles  with  dust-proof 
collars;  extra  long  easy  springs— 6  leaf,  best  oil 
tempered;  best  selected  white  hickory  reaches, 
ironed  full  length  with  wrouglitsteel  bracing.  Full 
circle  fifth  wheel  with  rear  king  bolt.  Best  grade 
select  A  wheels— Sarvern  or  compressed  band  hub, 
as  you  wish.  Best  selected  hickory  shafts— latest 
style.  Thetop  is  all  A  1  buffed  leather  except  roof 
and  side  curtains  which  are  extra  heavy  weight  gen- 
ulne  rubber.  The  trimming  is  all  wool  18  oz.  broad¬ 
cloth  or  whipcord.  Coil  spring  easyridingcushions. 
Beautiful  and  serviceable  oil  lamps,  with  polished 
plated  reflectors.  Patent  leather  dash  and  fenders. 
Full  length  velvet  carpet.  Painting— body  com¬ 
bination  of  black  and  Brewster  green,  neatly  striped 
in  carmine.  Gear,  green  or  carmine,  neatly  striped. 

Now  doesn’t  that  sound  like  a  good  vehicle? 
We  have  only  been  able  to  touch  on  a  few  of 
its  many  good  features,  but  we  know  it’s  so 
good  that  you  can  have  it  on 

30  DAYS  FREE:  TRIAL 

if  you  want  it.  Every  vehicle  which  we  make 
is  fully  guaranteed  in  every  way  and  all  are 
subject  to  your  approval  after  trial.  Should 
you  want  anything  in  Buggies,  Surreys, 
Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Carriages,  Spring 
Wagons,  etc.,  write  at  once  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  We  both  satisfy  and  save  you  money. 
Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 
Box  220,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

Our  scales  make  a  good  line  with  specialties. 
Implements,  machinery, mill  supplies,  nursery 
stock,  separators,  foods,  etc.  Fine  catalogue, 
liberal  contract,  no  expense,  no  experience. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  Act  Ouick. 
OSGOOD  SCALE  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
103  Central  Street. 


Save  labor  and  horse  flesh 
by  using  our  wide  tired 

STEEL 
WHEELS 

Furnished  in  any  size,  any 
width  of  tire,  to  fit  the  axle  of  any 
wagon.  Send  for  our  free  cata¬ 
logue  and  see  how  cheaply  we 
can  double  the  life  and  value 
of  your  old  wagon. 

UMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
llox  70,  Quincy,  111., 


Buy  from  Our  Factory  and 

SAVE  A  THIRD 

Our  plan  of  selling  direct  to  user  cuts  out  two  profits  and  saves  a 
third  on  retail  prices.  Our  assortment  of  carriages  and  harness  is 
larger  than  any  dealer  can  show  you.  We  guarantee  all  our  goods. 
We  are  bona-fide  manufacturers— not  a  commission  house.  Send 
for  our  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Factory  Prices,  DayS*  Trial 

16 4 


•Eli"  Road  Wagon. 


Imitationleathertrimmed: 
Carpet,  wrench  and  shafts — just  as  illustrated.  Our 
Vehicle  Catalogue  250  gives  complete  particulars. 
Send  for  it  before  you  order.  Other  Road  Wagons 
$21.50  and  $23.90. 


Cloth  trimmed:  3-bowtop, 
back  andsidecurtains.car- 
petandshafts  justasshown 
in  cut.  Before  you  order 
write  for  Catalogue  250  withcomplete  details.  We 
have  Buggies  in  better  grades  at  $30.00.  $35.95, 
$39.50,  $43.50,  $45.00  and  up  to  $853)0. 

"Climax”  Surrey.  _ 

$  .50 


With  canopy  topflmltation 
leather  trimmed:  good, 
strongsprings,  carpet  and 
shafts.  Before  ordering 
Catalogue,  which  explains 


Vehicle 


Do  not  place  your  order  for  any  kind  of  a  vehicle 
until  you  have  heard  from  us.  Let  us  show  you 
how  to  get  a  high  grade,  nobby  and  attractive  rig 
at  a  price  anywhere  from  $  1 0  to  $25  lower  t han 
you  can  get  a  good  rig  for  elsewhere.  We  have 
just  the  kind  of  a  vehicle  you  are  looking  for. 
Buggies,  surreysand  spring  wagons  in  a  thousand 
styles.  Stanhopes,  breaks  and  runabouts— even 
farm  wagons— all  at  prices  you  can  see  at  a  glance 
are  decidedly  low. 

No  trouble  for  us  to  have  low  prices,  because 
we  build  the  rigs  in  our  own  factory  and  let  you 
have  them  at  the  wholesale  price  No  dealers, 
no  jobbers,  no  middlemen— just  a  direct  transac¬ 
tion  between  the  maker  and  user  by  which  the 
profit  of  the  middle  fellow  goes  to  you. 

What’s  better,  we  give  you  quality;  real  second- 
growth  hickory,  put  together  with  Norway  iron, 
and  finished  off  like  a  Pullman  car.  No  "dipping’’ 
in  our  factory,  no  new-fangled  painting  process, 
but  just  the  old-fashioned  finish  with  pure  lead 
and  pare  oil  rubbed  down  by  hand. 

Everybody  likes  our  rigs.  They  are  popular 
for  their  fine  lines  and  superior  finish— points 
that  make  a  "Ward  '  buggy  look  like  a  thorough¬ 
bred  when  compared  with  the  common  kind. 

Our  free  Vehicle  Catalogue  No.  250  explains 
all.  It  gives  the  details  of  our  30  days  free  trial 
offer:  it  explains  our  Guaranty  of  Satisfaction, 
and  our  Ship  on  Approval  plan.  It  also  tells 
how  we  can  make  shipments  from  factories  in 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati.  We  are  sav¬ 
ing  our  customers  $5  to  $10  on  each  buggy, 
and  giving  more  style,  durability  and  finish  than 
can  be  obtained  anywhere  else.  Write  to-day — 
a  postal  will  do.  Ask  for  Vehicle  Catalogue  No. 
250.  The  Spring  edition  is  now  ready.  Address 


send  ...  _  _ _  _  „ 

fully.  We  have  better  Surreys  at  $46.50.  $59.95, 

$72.50,  $87.50,  $1 10.00,  $125.00.  etc. 

Shipments  Chicago,  Montgomery  Ward  Co. 

T  .  32  years  World  s  Headquarters  for  Everything.  66 

Cincinnati  or  tit.  LOUIS.  Michigan  Ave..  Madison  &  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Goox>  New  Hickorynttt. — Pecan 
culture  is  getting  a  substantial  boom, 
and  has  its  own  literature  and  a  Na¬ 
tional  society  with  annual  conventions. 
Choice  varieties  are  being  extensively 
propagated  and  planted.  The  chances  of 
ultimate  profit  in  growing  this  popular 
nut  would  appear  quite  promising  where 
plantings  are  made  on  the  right  soil  in 
a  suitable  climate.  At  this  stage  of  Ihe 
industry  the  returns  come  chiefly  to  the 
nurseries  engaged  in  propagating  the 
trees.  The  pecan  is,  however,  a  south¬ 
ern  species,  and  is  not  successfully 
grown  in  the  East  north  of  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley.  The  trees  are  fairly  hardy  even  in 
the  latitude  of  Long  Island,  but  a  long¬ 
er  season  is  needed  to  ripen  the  nuts. 
There  is  an  old  tree  in  Lancaster  Co., 
Penn.,  that  is  quite  productive,  but  the 
nuts  are  small  and  thick-shelled,  though 
of  tolerable  quality.  Pecans  are  most 
at  home  in  rich  alluvial  soils  in  the 
Gulf  States.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  commercial  propagation  of 
pecans.  Budded  and  grafted  trees  of  the 
best  varieties  are  now  offered  by  reliable 
nurseries  at  $1  to  $2  each,  which  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  for  trees  likely 
to  live  100  years  or  more,  and  to  bear 
profitable  crops  in  seven  to  10  years  af¬ 
ter  planting. 

Hickories  for  the  Nokth. — While  we 
of  the  North  cannot  hope  to  fruit  pe¬ 
cans,  we  have  in  our  Shagbark  hickory 
a  nut  far  superior  in  flavor  to  the  best 
pecan,  and  a  tree  entirely  suitable  to 
our  climate.  The  obstacles  to  hickory 
culture  are  the  slowness  of  development 
of  the  young  trees  and  the  great  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  propagation  of  given  varie¬ 
ties.  Many  excellent  shagbarks  have 
been  described,  but  up  to  this  time  only 
one,  Hales  Paper  Shell,  is  known  to  be 
propagated  and  disseminated.  Hales  is 


a  medium-sized  nut  with  a  shell  thinner 
than  some  pecans,  but  with  a  very 
plump  kernel  of  high,  sweet  quality.  The 
Hales  was  described  and  illustrated  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  as  far  back  as  November 
19,  1870.  These  cuts  are  reproduced 
above  on  this  page.  The  original  tree 
stands  near  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  more  than  a  century  old. 
Quite  a  number  of  trees  of  this  choice 
variety  have  been  planted,  some  of 
which  are  in  bearing. 

The  Wiker  Shagbark. — Fig.  120,  page 
279,  represents  the  Wiker  hickory  as  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Rush,  West  Willow. 
Pa.,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Horticultural  Sooiety.  It  is  reli¬ 
able  and  productive  in  the  original  tree, 
and  is  now  being  propagated  in  a 
Florida  ,  nursery.  Trees  of  this  promis¬ 
ing  variety  and  of  the  Kirtland,  which 
we  do  not  know,  will  doubtless  be  of- 
*  fered  next  year.  The  cut  shows  the 
nuts  in  natural  size.  It  is  not  a  “paper 
shell”  sort,  though  the  shell  is  thin 
enough  easily  to  crack  away  from  the 
plump  and  meaty  kernel.  The  quality 
is  excellent,  not  surpassed  by  any  hick¬ 
ory  we  have  tested.  This  variety  and 
Hales  should  meet  with  appreciation 
among  nut  growers.  Planters  will  have 
a  long  wait  for  their  crop,  but  a  desir¬ 
able  nut  tree  that  may  last  a  century  is 
surely  worth  waiting  for.  A  few  experts 
only  have  been  able  to  increase  hick¬ 
ories  by  grafting.  Better  success  is  re¬ 
ported  from  budding  by  the  annular  or 
flute-bud  method.  They  may  also  be 
propagated,  when  on  their  own  roots,  by 
sprouts  or  suckers  that  occasionally 
spring  from  bared  or  upturned  roots. 
These  fine  hickory  varieties  should  be 
well  cared  for  lest  they  become  extinct. 

The  Pecan  and  the  Hickory. — The 
pecan,  Hicoria  Pecan,  and  the  shagbark, 
H.  ovata,  meet  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
as  the  latter  extends  its  range  from 


Canada  quite  to  Texas  and  Florida.  It 
would  appear  possible  that  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  these  valuable  species  may  be 
produced  in  time,  and  it  is  easy  to  im¬ 
agine  the  good  qualities  they  should 
possess.  A  supposed  hybrid  between  the 
western  shellbark,  H.  lacinosa,  and  the 
pecan  was  figured  and  described  by  the 
late  A.  S.  Fuller  in  1884  under  the  name 
of  Nussbaumer’s  Hybrid.  This  variety 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  propa¬ 
gated,  and  the  seedlings  so  far  have  not 
reproduced  the  original  type.  Even  the 
location  of  the  original  tree  seems  to 
have  been  lost.  The  nuts  were  describ¬ 
ed  as  large,  thin-shelled,  sweet  and  good. 
The  western  shellbark  at  its  best  does 
not  reach  the  exquisite  quality  of  the 
shagbark,  and  best  hopes  would  be  had 
from  breeding  the  latter. 

Even  the  Pignut. — There  are  so  many 
species  of  hickory  bearing  inedible  nuts 
or  those  of  low  quality  that  one  feels 
doubtful  about  a  named  variety  of  the 
pignut,  the  Brackett,  found  in  Iowa.  The 
Brackett  is  said  to  be  large,  with  a 
plump,  sweet  kernel  of  delicate  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  quality.  We  have  not  learned 
that  it  is  propagated.  The  pignut,  H. 
glabra,  is  usually  very  astringent,  some¬ 
times  bitter,  but  varieties  having  a  tol¬ 
erable  flavor  are  occasionally  found.  The 
pignut  is  quite  variable  in  tree  and  fruit, 
so  it  seems  quite  possible  that  some¬ 
thing  really  good  may  yet  turn  up.  It 
is  abundant  over  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States. 

Frost-Bitten  Crocuses. — We  are  still 
ir.  the  grip  of  this  particularly  savage 
Winter.  The  temperature,  though  occa¬ 
sionally  forced  above  the  thawing  point 
by  March  sunlight,  slides  to  many  de¬ 
grees  below  the  frost  line  every  clear 
night.  The  strain  of  these  rapid  alterna¬ 
tions  is  telling  on  vegetation  that  en¬ 
dured  zero  weather  in  the  last  two 
months  with  little  harmful  effect.  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  much  injured,  while  straw¬ 
berries,  even  where  well  mulched,  have 
never  appeared  less  hopeful.  Unpro¬ 
tected  plants  seem  to  be  largely  winter- 
killed.  The  mortality  among  roses  and 
shrubs  of  the  less  hardy  species  is  sure 
to  be  considerable.  Farmers  do  not  feel 
hopeful  about  their  Winter  grain, 
though  it  was  partially  protected  by 
snow  from  the  most  severe  cold.  These 
March  freezes  are  visibly  affecting  it. 
There  is  a  tolerable  number  of  bloom 
buds  still  in  good  condition  on  most 
peach  trees.  Iron  Mountain  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Snow  show  the  greatest,  loss  among 
the  varieties  we  have  examined.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  unusual  cold  we  had 
snowdrops  in  bloom  outside  February  26, 
and  since  March  10  have  had  a  continu¬ 
ous  show  of  yellow  Crocuses.  The  snow¬ 
drops  came  up  near  the  south  wall  of  a 
greenhouse,  where  there  is  presumably 
little  frost  in  the  ground.  The  Crocuses, 
however,  are  unprotected,  but  bloom 
bravely  on,  though  frozen  stiff  almost 
every  night.  Aside  from  these  flowers 
and  a  slight  swelling  of  lilac  and  maple 
buds  there  is  no  sign  of  Spring  at  this 
writing,  March  18.  w.  v.  f. 


HOW  TO  GAIN  FLESH 

The  life  of  food  is  the  fat 
within  it — the  more  fat  the 
more  real  benefit  from  the 
food;  that  is  why  cod  liver 
oil  is  a  powerful  builder  of 
flesh. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  pure 
cod  liver  oil  solves  the 
problem  of  how  to  take  cod 
liver  oil.  That  is  one  reason 
why  doctors  have  been  pre¬ 
scribing  Scott’s  Emulsion  for 
all  wasting  diseases,  coughs, 
colds  and  bronchitis  for 
almost  thirty  years. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


“FUNIA 


55  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  80  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fuma  Carbon  BisulphideVrlSK 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


With  the  t 

ORCHARD 

[Monarch 


SPRAY. 

p  “  Automatic  Compressed  Air 

Sprayer.  Nohand  labor — has  agitator  and  brushes  for 
*  cleaning  strainers.  Our  free  book  tel  is  about  it.  “No  swindled  feeling” 
fi  ifyou  buj  our  pumps.  We  also  tusks  the  Empire  Kings  Car* 
■  field  Knapsack  and  others. 

1  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  2  1  1  th  St.  Elmira,  N.V. 
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You  begin  shaving 
' O^W  in  a  good  humor 
0  01  and  stay  in  a  good 
a  0|  humor  if  you  use 

Williams’’ 
rShaving  Soa| 

rIts  rich  creamy  lath¬ 
er  softens  the  beard , 
so  the  razor  goes  easy 
fand  leaves  the  face  soft, 
smooth  and  comfortable. 

Want  to  try  It?  We  will  gladly  mall  you  : 
trial  tablet  if  you  will  send  us  a  two  cent 
stamp  for  postage,  and  mention  this  paper. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 


-  ‘The  only 
S  Soap  fit 
S  forthe 
|  face.” 


■M- 


Sold 

JThrough- 
out  the 
World. 


codling 


||Disparene  kills  both  broods.  Also 
every  leaf-eating  insetft.  Book  free 
BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO., 
N.  Y.,  Boston  &  Cincinnati 


RIPPLEY’S 

Compressed  Air  Sprayers. 

Fine  brass  pump,  safety  valve,  tine 
vermorel  spray  nozzle,  3  feet  nose. 
Will  spray  25  foot  trees,  by  using  rods 
to  elevate  spray.  Brices,  4  gal.  galva¬ 
nized,  *5;  5  gal.,  85.50  ;  4  gal. copper.  87; 
5  gal.,  88.  4  ft.  Bamboo  rod,  75c;  6  ft., 
81, 8  ft.,  81.25.  Add  50c  to  prices  and  we 
will  pay  express.  Copy  of  our  100-page 
catalog  of  Sprayers,  Prepared  Spray¬ 
ing  Mixtures,  Cookers  for  boiling 
spraying  mixtures,  mailed  free.  All 
sizes  large  orchard  sprayers. 

RIPPLET  HOW.  C0.,Boi  223,  Grafton,  Ills. 


“FOUNTAIN”  SPRAYER 

Is  most  compact  and  handiestof 
all  small  sprayers.  Tank  holds 
8  gals.  A  few  strokes  of  pump 

fives  enough  air  pressure  to 
ischarge  entire  contents  with¬ 
out  re-pumping.  Great  time  and 
labor  saver.  Discharge  under  perfect 
control  with  automatic  valvo.  Has 
special  attachments  for  spraying  Fruit 
Trees,  Vines  and  Vegetables.  Catalogue 

and  spraying  Calendar  with  formulas  for  mixtures,  free  on  request- 

LOWELL  SPECIALTY  CO.  24  Main  St,  Lowell,  Mich. 


Which  Sample 

Book  Do  You  Want? 

New  spring  sample  books  now  ready,  contain¬ 
ing  a  liberal  number  of  fabrics  for  you  to  select 
from.  Put  a  mark  in  front  of  the  sample  book  you 
want,  cut  out  this  ad  and  mail  to  us  in  an  envelope. 
Our  clothing  satisfies— all  of  our  customers  say 
so.  We  have  the  latest  spring  fabrics  and  our 
prices  are  remarkably  low.  Don’t  buy  until  you 
have  seen  our  samples  and  prices.  Which  book 
do  you  want?  Write  today. 

..SAMPLE  BOOK  W:  Men's  Ready-Made  Clothing. 
Samples  and  descriptions  of  over  50  styles.  Suits, 
$5.00  to  $16.50;  Trousers,  $1.25  to  $4.50. 

,, SAMPLE  BOOK  Vi:  Mens  Made-to-Ordcr  Clothing. 
Contains  samples  of  about  40  styles.  Suits,  $11.50  to 
$16.50;  Trousers,  $3.25  to  $4.50.  Also  “Points  on 
Dress,”  with  illustrations,  measurement  blanks,  tape- 
line,  and  full  instructions. 

..SAMPLE  BOOK  V2:  Men’s  Made-to-Order  Clothing; 
like  Vi,  but  better  grades.  Suits,  $c8.oo  to  $30.00; 
Trousers,  $5 .00  to  $8.50. 

.  .SAMPLE  BOOK  V3:  Men’s  Midsummer  Outing  Suits 
and  extra  Trousers,  both  ready-made  and  made-to- 
order,  showing  samples.  Prices,  $3.75  to $12.50.  Also 
Alpaca  and  Serge  Coats  and  Vests,  Linen  Dusters,  etc. 
..SAMPLE  BOOK  V4:  Men’s  Spring  Overcoats  and 
Rain  Coats,  both  ready-made  and  made-to-order, 
showing  samples,  Overcoats,  $7.50  to  $16.50;  Rain 
Coats,  $6.50  to  $22.50. 

..SAMPLE  BOOK  U:  Youths*  and  Boys*  Clothing. 
Samples  of  Suits  and  Trousers,  ages  9  to  19,  with 
illustrations  showing  styles;  also  describes  and  illus¬ 
trates  styles  from  3  to  8  years,  including  Children’s 
Washable  Suits. 

..MACKINTOSH  SAMPLE  BOOK:  Samples  and  style 
illustrations  of  Ready-made  Mackintoshes  for  Men, 
Women,  Youths  and  Misses. 

..CORDUROY  SAMPLE  CARD:  Corduroy  Suits  Ready- 
Made  and  Made-to-Order,  also  by  the  yard. 

..STRAW  HAT  AND  SUMMER  CAP  CIRCULAR. 
..WOMAN’S  SPRING  APPAREL  CATALOGUE:  The 
latest  in  everything  for  women. 

Montgomery  Ward  t^Co. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts.ee 

.1  Chicago  : 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

sprays  everything,  trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  cartand  barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue- 
free.  THUS.  PEPPLER,  Box  20,  Hightstown,N.  J 


GOULDS  SPRAYERS 

are  Leaders 


A 


“Monarch” 
“Kerowater” 
“Pomona” 
“Sentinel” 
“Savelot” 
“Mistry” 

Ask  us  about  them. 
Write  us  about  them. 
They  can  save  you  time 
and  money.  Book  Free. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Seneca  Falla,  N.  Y. 


The  Actual 
DIFFERENCE 


Sprayed  with  a 
H or  die  pump. 


Sprayed  with  a 
cheap  machine. 


Not  sprayed 
at  all. 


between  sprayed,  partial¬ 
ly  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
fruit  is  just  as  it  is  shown 
here.  The  best  fruit  is 
grown  where  the 

HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMP 

is  used.  The  spray  from 
this  powerful  machine 
covers  tree  and  vine  with 
a  mist  as  fine  as  fog.  It 
works  so  easy.  Catalogue 
ikes,  fjook.ijardie  Co. 

69  Main  St. Hudson, Mich. 


LEGGETT’S 

CHAMPION 
DUSTER 


BROWNIE 

DUSTER 


THE 

UUMBO 

DUSTER 


LEGGETT  dfc 


ORIGINAL 
M  A  X  U  FACT  U  RE  RS 

OF 


DUST 

SPRAYERS 


FIVE  SIZES, 
FROM 

$3.50  to  $25. 


AGENTS 

WANTED. 


,  301  Pearl  St.,  N.Y. 


BAN  JOSE  SCALE . 

And  other  Insects  can  be  ControUed  by  Using 

food’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale- 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo- 
tsts.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 
60-lb.  Kegs,  $2.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  $4.50;  Half-Barrel, 
70  lbs.,  3^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3!4o.  Large 
uantlties,  Special  Rates.  Send  for  Circulars. 
JAMES  GOOD.  939  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MJTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Ireat  cleaning  attachment  on  per- 
ect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
low  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
lsed,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
jump,  4  gal.  tank.  12plungerstrokes 
ompreBSes  »ir  to  spray  acre.  We  m.nu- 
,ct i:re  the  largest  line  in  America  of  high 
rade  band  and  power  sprayers.  Catalog  free. 
Trite  us  if  you  wantagenoy. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

868  Sills  St.,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


FRUIT 
PACKAGES 

of  all  kinds. 
Berry  Crates 
and  Boxes,  Cli¬ 
max  Baskets  for 
Peaches,  Grapes 
and  Melons,  Bushel 
Baskets,  Vegetable  and  Apple  Boxes. 
Delivered  prices  on  carloads.  Write  for 
catalogue  and  prices  to  either  factory. 

THE  PIERCE-WILLIAMS  CO., 

So.  Haven,  Mich.  Jonesboro,  Ark. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  Prodigal  in  Fur.— I  have  often  re¬ 
ferred  to  Shep,  the  collie  dog.  Shep  is  a 
purebred  with  a  fine  pedigree,  both  on 
paper  and  in  fact.  Shep  leads  Hope  Farm 
when  it  comes  to  published  record  of  an¬ 
cestors.  Personally,  the  pedigree  question 
doesn’t  bother  me  a  bit.  It  doesn’t  hurt 
my  feelings  in  the  least  to  have  it  known 
that  my  father  was  a  fisherman  before  he 
went  to  war.  I’ll  guarantee  that  he  never 
ran  any  dishonest  fish  upon  his  customers, 
and  that  he  never  ran  away  from  his  duty. 
My  mother  was  a  little  orphan  girl  given 
away  for  others  to  bring  up.  I  call  that  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of  in  view  of  the  strong, 
helpful  life  she  led.  So  the  matter  of  hu¬ 
man  pedigree  doesn’t  bother  me  much.  If 
pedigree  were  all  there  is  to  it  some  of  us 
who  have  mighty  little  besides  perform¬ 
ance  to  help  us  out  would  have  hard  dig¬ 
gings!  So  Shep  can  represent  the  Hope 
Farm  aristocracy  if  he  wants  to.  He  is  a 
gentleman  in  fur,  and  has  turned  me  from 
a  dog  hater  into  a  dog  admirer.  I  came 
home  one  night  to  find  the  little  girls  in 
great  trouble. 

“Ain’t  it  awful?’’’ 

“Old  Shep  has  gone!” 

“Ain’t  it  awful!" 

True  as  you  live,  Shep  had  disappeared. 

.  He  slept  on  guard  in  his  usual  place,  and 
came  for  his  breakfast  and  lay  on  the 
porch  as  he  always  does.  Then  he  sudden¬ 
ly  vanished.  The  little  girl  made  this 
record  in  her  diary  that  night: 

“Shep  was  stolen— you  know  he  never 
would  run  away  from  home!’’ 

Some  of  us  are  over  the  ridgepole  of  life, 
and  have  begun  to  climb  or  slide  down  the 
other  side.  What  wouldn’t  we  give  if  those 
who  have  always  known  us  could  write  that 
of  us — and  fully  believe  it.  “He  never 
would  run  away!”— from  duty  or  friends 
or  home.  It  was  worth  while  for  Shep  to 
be  stolen  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  fam¬ 
ily  thought  of  him.  For  stolen  he  must 
have  been,  as  he  came  home  one  day  with 
a  string  around  his  neck  which  he  had  evi¬ 
dently  broken.  The  children  were  so  glad 
to  learn  that  he  had  returned  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  would  have  killed  the  Light 
Brahma  chicken  and  roasted  it  for  Shep- 
if  need  be.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  who 
had  a  fine  lot  of  chickens  with  a  big  dog 
to  guard  them.  He  felt  that  these  birds 
were  safe,  since  the  dog  was  large  enough 
to  chew  up  a  good-sized  thief.  One  day 
the  dog  disappeared  A  few  nights  later 
the  henhouse  was  raided  and  some  of  the 
best  hens  stolen.  Of  course  that  man  felt 
that  if  his  dog  had  only  been  there  the 
thief  would  have  failed.  Later,  back  came 
the  dog.  It  is  a  fair  inference  that  the 
thieves  stole  him,  marie  Ms  acquaintance, 
and  then  sent  him  back.  Now  they  prob- 
ablv  know  his  name  and  he  knows  them, 
so  'that  if  they  see  fit  to  come  again  he 
will  welcome  them  with  his  tail  instead  of 
with  his  teeth.  As  I  heard  this  story  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  some  men  act 
like  this  dog.  They  gain  the  confidence  of 
their  families  or  friends,  or  of  the  people 
of  a  large  district,  and  are  sent  away  as 
servants  or  agents  to  do  public  work.  We 
have  confidence  in  them,  and  call  them 
good  watch  dogs— but  the  forces  that  op¬ 
pose  us  get  acquainted  with  the  dog  and  in¬ 
stead  of  protection  we  have  silent  partner¬ 
ship  with  crime!  You  can’t  make  our  lit¬ 
tle  folks  believe  that  Shep  will  have  any¬ 
thing  but  teeth  for  those  who  stole  him. 

I  think  they  are  right,  for  the  collie  dogs 
have  been  bred  for  many  years  to  form 
strong  friendships  and  give  silent,  faithful 
service.  Some  mongrel  cur  might  be  won 
with  a  piece  of  meat  and  a  little  flattery, 
but  not  old  Shep,  with  the  centuries  of 
faithfulness  behind  him.  Then  there  is 
something  in  pedigree  after  all?  Of  course 
there  is.  Habits  are  handed  along  from 
parent  to  child,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
humans  do  not  value  the  habit  as  they  do 
some  great  performance.  A  poor  man  who 
never  did  a  thing  which  the  world  thought 
worth  preserving  in  ink  may  give  to  his 
son  habits  of  industry  and  honor  and  faith¬ 
fulness  that  would  never  permit  the  rascal 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  dog,  while  the  son 
of  some  man  with  a  record  a  yard  long 
might  help  rob  the  henroost.  Pedigree  is 
strong  and  worthv  when  it  is  based  on 
habit.  That  puts  the  soul  in  the  dog  which 
the  thief  cannot  corrupt. 

Farm  Notes. — Sunday,  March  20,  was  a 
day  to  remember.  The  wind  was  keen  and 
the  mud  several  inches  deep,  but  the  sun 
v/as  actually  shining,  so  that  on  the  south 
side  of  the  barn  one  could  take  a  comfort¬ 
able  sun  bath.  I  will  not  say  how  many 
hired  men  and  farmers  I  saw  doing  this 
very  thing  Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  a 
great  thing  to  let  the  sun  soak  in.  I  count¬ 
ed  over  20  robins  that  day.  A  robin  in  a 
cherry  tree  in  June  is  a  thief,  but  in  the 
same  tree  in  March  with  snowdrifts  still 
on  the  north  side  of  the  stone  walls  he  is 
a  benefactor.  Spring  is  surely  on  the  way, 
but  she  takes  her  time.  While  the  upper 
surface  of  the  soil  is  thawed  out  it  is  still 
solid  as  a  flint  underneath.  If  we  could  sow 
oats  in  the  mud  and  have  them  well  cow¬ 
ered  before  the  frost  is  out  of  the  lower 
soil  the  grain  would  receive  a  great  start. 
It  will  be  weeks  vet  before  we  can  do  any 
plowing  at  Hope  Farm,  for  our  soil  is  nat¬ 
urally  cold  and  late.  We  do  not  care  for 
this,  since  our  plans  are  all  laid  for  late 
crops.  .  .  .  The  horses  were  glad  to 
greet  the  sun.  They  were  pretty  well 
housed  last  Winter,  and  the  smooth  ice 
made  it  dangerous  for  them  to  be  out. 
When  they  finally  went  out.  Beauty,  the 
filly,  kicked  up  her  heels  and  started  on 
the  run,  every  muscle  in  her  beautiful  body 
tingling  with  life.  Old  Bird  and  Kate  got 
right  down  in  the  mud  and  “wallered,’  so 
glad  were  they  to  find  the  soil  open  once 
more.  .  .  .  Tree  and  vine  trimming  is 
going  on  rapidly  now.  We  do  not  care  for 
early  trimming.  This  year  the  Winter  has 
been  so  fierce  that  some  of  those  who  cut 
in  February  now  find  it  necessary  to  cut 
again,  as  the  wood  has  been  killed  back 
below  their  former  cut.  In  our  mulch  cul¬ 
ture  we  do  not  get  as  large  a  growth  of 
wood  as  the  cultivators  do,  and  thus  most 
of  our  pruning  can  be  done  with  the 
shears.  It  requires  nice  judgment  to  de¬ 
termine  just  how  the  little  branches  are  to 
behave  when  they  grow  larger,  yet  it  is 
possible  to  look  ahead  and  nip  off  the 
wrong  ones  in  time.  We  expect  to  plant 
something  over  1,000  peach  trees  this  Spring 
with  pear,  plum  and  cherry.  I  expect  to 
put  in  quite  a  number  of  Chairs  Choice, 
although  some  good  growers  consider  that 
it  is  little  if  any  different  from  Late  Craw¬ 
ford.  Sal  way  is  another  variety  that 
ought  to  do  well  on  our  hills.  I  am  after 


the  late  ones— the  later  the  better.  .  .  . 
The  children  have  been  staying  by  their 
new  hens,  but  the  results  that  they  expect¬ 
ed  are  not  yet  in  sight.  The  Light  Brahma 
is  evidently  a  fraud,  and  the  Wy:indottes 
want  to  give  great  thought  to  their  work 
before  they  begin.  Five  eggs  from  the  11 
hens  is  their  best  record  yet.  The  three 
faithful  old  birds  quit  laying  when  their 
new  sisters  came.  Did  anyone  ever  hear 
of  a  good  housekeeper  stopping  her  work 
to  entertain  her  guests?  We  still  have 
faith  that  our  balanced  ration  will  start 
even  old  Brahma  on  the  path  of  duty. 

Strength  in  Old  Land.— A  friend  in 
Massachusetts  asks  the  following  ques¬ 
tions.  He  thinks  there  is  something  in  the 
idea  that  where  land  has  long  been  idle  it 
can  be  made  to  produce  larger  crops  than 
land  long  in  cultivation  with  similar  cul¬ 
ture  and  feeding: 

“What  difference,  if  any,  is  there  in  the 
growth  and  health  of  those  trees  grown  on 
long-cultivated  ground,  and  those  grown  on 
ground  long  idle?  If  there  is  any  differ¬ 
ence,  do  you  consider  it  owing  to  the  com¬ 
parative  length  of  time  since  the  ground 
was  last  cultivated?  If  there  is  any  dif¬ 
ference,  what  do  you  consider  the  cause?’’ 

w.  H.  H. 

I  have  no  land  on  the  farm  that  can  be 
said  to  have  been  long  in  cultivation. 
When  I  bought  the  farm  four  years  ago 
it  was  all  in  sod  or  weeds,  except  a  small 
garden.  Several  fields  had  been  left  to 
grow  to  weeds  without  grass  seeding.  Oth¬ 
ers  had  been  seeded  fairly  well.  Others, 
naturally  poor,  had  been  left  until  they 
had  grown  up  to  sweet  fern,  birches  and 
cedars.  I  did  a  great  deal  of  plowing  the 
first  two  years,  and  raised  corn  and  pota¬ 
toes.  I  now  feel  sure  that  if  I  had  never 
turned  a  furrow  on  the  hills,  but  put  in 
trees  as  we  are  now  doing,  I  should  be 
much  better  off,  for  the  farm  is  not  well 
adapted  to  culture.  I  have  obtained  with 
apples  a  little  better  growth  on  the  parts 
of  the  farm  where  I  plowed  and  cultivated 
for  two  years.  This,  however,  is  naturally 
much  stronger  soil,  and  I  used  heavy  dress¬ 
ings  of  fertilizer.  With  peaches  and  Kief- 
fer  pears  the  growth  on  the  wild  unplowed 
land  has  been  quite  equal  to  that  on  the 
stronger  land  which  was  formerly  culti¬ 
vated,  using  the  same  fertilizer  in  each 
case.  My  belief  is  that  if  I  were  to  double 
the  fertilizer  in  both  fields  the  wild  land 
would  give  larger  trees  than  the  other,  but 
it  is  not  a  part  of  my  plan  to  force  the 
trees  in  any  way.  I  hope  to  demonstrate 
among  other  things  that  we  may  take 
abandoned  land,  and  by  reasonable  feed¬ 
ing  and  care,  such  as  is  within  the  reach 
of  most  farmers,  produce  good,  business¬ 
like  trees  and  high  quality  fruit. 

I  know  that  Nature  knows  how  to  im¬ 
prove  a  so-called  worn-out  soil.  Work  a 
field  until  it  fails  to  respond  and  then 
abandon  it,  what  happens?  Weeds  and 
coarse  grass  grow,  fall  down  and  decay. 
Briers  and  vines  come  in  and  later  bushes 
and  little  trees.  Year  after  year  the  leaves 
and  the  stems  go  back  to  the  soil  and  de¬ 
cay.  The  chief  reason  why  the  soil  failed 
was  because  the  humus  or  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  was  all  worked  out  of  it.  Nature  cor¬ 
rects  this  by  giving  back  to  the  soil  the 
vegetable  matter  that  grows  upon  it,  and 
if  after  20  years  or  so  we  plow  the  land 
and  plant  it  we  are  astonished  to  see  how 
it  has  gained— not  in  actual  fertility,  but 
in  its  power  to  make  plant  food  available. 
I  fully  believe  that  this  is  true,  and  it  is 
one  reason  why  I  plant  my  orchards  as  I 
dc— contrary  to  the  practice  of  many  of 
our  best  fruit  growers.  I  feel  very  sure 
that  many  hillside  fields  abandoned  by  old 
methods  of  culture,  have  through  their 
long  idleness,  renewed  much  of  their 
strength,  and  may  now  be  put  to  useful 
service.  H.  w.  c. 


Extra  Fine  Imported 

56-Piece  China 
TEA  SET 


FREE 


with  an  order  for  25  lbs.  of 
New  Crop  60c  ,  70c.  or  80c. 
Tea,  or25  lbs.  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Baking  Powder,45c  alb. 
or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  Baking  Powder,  or  60 
lbs.  Bomosa  Coffee,  33c.  a  lb. 
or  502-oz.  bottles  of  pure  ex¬ 
tracts,  Vanilla.  Lemon,  etc-, 
25c  a  bottle  or  25  1-lb.  cansof 
Spice,  any  kind,  absolutely 
pure, 50c  a  can. 

For  prompt  attention, 

address  Mr.  J.  J.D.,  care  of 

Great  American  Tea  Co. 

Box  289, 

31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


GLEN  ROCK' WOOLEN  MILLS 


From  the  sheep  direct  to  the  consumer 

SPRING  STYLES  1904 


Men’s 

All  Wool  Suits 


MEW’S  AND  BOYS’  TROUSERS 

Ready  made  and  made  to  order. 

Handsomely  made  and  trimjied. 

Boys’ and Children’s  Suits--1  Knee  Pants 

LADIES'  DRESS  GOODS  by  the  yard,  Ker- 

seys,  Meltons, 
Broadcloths,  Serges,  Scotch  Mixed  Suitings,  Ac., 
the  latest  shades. 

Write  for  Spring  Catalogue  and  Samples 


You  can  Save  50%  by  Buying 
Direct  from  the  Mill. 


Kvery  garment,  every  yard  of  cloth  guaranteed 

Thousands  of  testimonials  from  customers  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  garment 
all  under  one  roof. 

Remember  we  pay  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 


GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

Oub  1904  Calendar.  Write  direct  to  the  mill s. 


The  Model  Incubator 


(not  “Cyphers”  by  name)  outhatches  my  older  invention,  which  is  manufactured 
by  another  house.  Do  not  get  the  two  machines  confused.  The  Model  Colony 
Brooder  is  an  entirely  new  invention.  It  is  double  walled,  has  diffusive  ventila¬ 
tion  under  the  hover  and  can  be  used  as  a  colony  house  after  the  brooding  sea¬ 
son  is  over.  The  Double  Indoor  Brooder  replaces  the  Sectional.  It  is  cheaper, 
has  two  compartments  in  each  end  — a  hover  and  warm  nursery  —  is  light  and 
cheerful,  is  easily  cleaned  and  one  lamp  heats  it.  If  you  are  interested  look  this 
one  over.  A  simple  request  brings  free  catalogue.  Don’t  forget  the  street  address. 

CHAS.  A.  CYPHERS.  39-47  HENRY  STREET.  BUFFALO,' NEW  YORK 
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LOU  DILLON 

TANDEM  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR. 

The  greatest  “Time-saving”  garden  tocl 
ever  invented.  Built  for  MORE  SPEED  with 
BETTER  WORK.  Teeth  changed  from  8  in¬ 
ches  to  12  inches  or  18  inches  IN  AN  INSTANT 
Shallow,  medium  or  deep  c>  ltivation  obtained 
from  A  SI3IPLE  MOVEMENT  of  the  foot. 
Works  the  soil  at  an  EVFN  DEPTH  all  down 
the  row.— No  hit  and  miss,  and  KEEPS  GOING- 
At  least  ONE-THIRD  quicker  than  any  other 
garden  cultivator  on  earth.  Easier  to  handle 
than  a  lawn  mower.  A  WOMAN  can  push  it 
SIMPLE.  Built  for  the  BIG  GARDENER,  the 
LITTLE  GARDENER  and  the  SUBURBAN¬ 
ITE.  The  Strawberry  grower’s  best  friend. 

Used  for  any  garden  crop.  NO 
WRENCH  NEEDED.  Ask  for 
descriptive  catalogue  and  terms. 

Cope-Schaible  Mf>.  Co., 

Dept.  C,  Elyria,  Ohio 


A  Savings  Bank  on  Wheels . 


THE  YORK 

Improved  Weeder 

The  flexibility  of  the  teeth  ia  the  important  point  in  a  j 
weeder.  The  York  Improved  W  eeder  has  teeth  of  | 
KQiiure  spring  steel  with  rouud  points.  These  teeth 
have  great  flexibility,  and  being  narrow  in  the  body  they 
do  not  whip  or  bruise  the  growing  plants  as  Hat  teeth  do. 
This  stylo  also  allows  more  clearance  and  prevents  clog- 
—  ging.  Our  square  teeth 
do  not  break.  The  frame 
is  made  of  strong  flexi¬ 
ble  angle  steel,  aud  han¬ 
dles  and  shafts  are  adjust¬ 
able.  Send  for  free  circular. 
The  Spangler  Corn  Planters  I 
and  Grain  Drills  arc  the  best  | 
for  jou  to  use. 

SPANGLER 
MFG.  CO., 
601  Queen  St., 
York,  Pa. 


DiimaI  Bl-til  Many  new  routes  will  go  in  this  year.  We 
nUral  Ivl  all  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  in  a  petition,  nny  CDCC  to  first  one  sendine 
We  will  send  a  DU  A  lltEX  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Implement  Prices 


Hay 

Tools 

All 

Kinds. 


Guaranteed  tools — the  kind  you  like  to 

Don’t  pay  double  prices,  when 
a  postal  will  bring  you  our  free 
Implement  Catalogue  No. 

145,  just  off  the  press, 
completely  illustrating 
and  describing  all  the 

new  and  approved  m  1iaW_  wen 

tools  for  1904.  I  7® 

We  sell  only  re-  ■  tested  im- 

-  -'’ements, 

one  de¬ 
signed  for  a 
certain  use 
and  guaran- 
teed  to  do 
what  it  is  in¬ 
tended  for,  as  well  or 
better  than  any  other 
similar  make.  Every 
implemen4  selected 
and  approved  by  Mr. 
F.  L.  Shaw,  for  eleven 
years  Manager  of  D. 
M .  Osborn  Implement  Com- 
„  pany,  now  Supt.  of  ever¬ 
growing  Implement  and 
Vehicle  Division.  Mr.  Shaw 
believes  that  quality  is  more 
important  than  price  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  catalogue  No.  145.  has 
been  careful  to  select  only  the 
finest  and  best  tool  of  each  kind. 
The  leading  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
make  our  goods:  some  we  make  ourselves.  Our 
implements  are  in  use  everywhere,  satisfying 
others,  and  we  know  they 
will  sat- 
i  s  f  y 
you. 

Write 
at  once 
for  our 
free  cat¬ 
alogue  No.  145,  it 
illustrates,  describes 
and  prices  almost  every 
kind  of  a  farm  tool  or 
implement  known,  from  the  Midget  60c.  corn 
sheller  to  the  well-known  Banner  Disc  Harrow. 
We  have  steel  beam  plows  as  low  as  $8.30,  culti¬ 
vators  for  $9.25,  corn  sheller  for 
$4.10,  harrows  at  $8.75,  gas  en- 

Metal 

Wheels. 

Write  ^1117  H  glnes  $74.50,  all 

for  Tgsflk  Mk  honestly  made,  cor- 

P  •  rect  in  design  and 

Brice.  guaranteed  to  please. 

Let  us  send  you  a 
catalogue  and  you  can  see  for  yourself.  You  can 
look  over  the  entire  lines,  compare  our  prices  and 
see  for  yourself  that  we  can  save  you  anywhere 
from  15  to  40  per  cent.:  catalogue  also  gives 
freight  rates,  explains  our  ship  on  approval  plan, 
contains  order  blanks  and  gives  much  desirable 
information.  The  spring  edition  is  now  ready. 
Ask  for  Implement  catalogue  No.  145.  Address 


Montgomery  Ward  ^  Co. 

32  years  World's  Headquarters  for  Everything. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts. 

- - :  Ghicagn 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 
In  the  ear,  or  Grain  In  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  8prlngfleld,  Ohio. 


Seeds 
Dropped 
In  plain 
sight. 


HAND  GARDEN  TOOLS 


For  seeding,  furrowing,  covering,  rolling, 
hoeing,  cultivating,  raking,  etc. 

Matthews’ 

New  Universal 

Hand  Seeders  and  Cultivators. 

Best  adapted  li  ne  for  all  work ,  1  arge 
or  small  gardeners.  Tool  for  every 

purpoee.  Combination  tools,  6  in  1.  Wide¬ 
ly  adjustable.  Full  details  in  tree  1004 
catalogue.  Writs  for  It* 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  S'*  MARKET 


Plants  and  Fertilizes. 


Drop,  twelve  distance.  apart.. 
Marker  and  Trip  Attach¬ 
ments  If  de.ired. 


One  .pe ration  for 
jorn,  beans,  peas, 
beets,  etc  with  the 


Stir  Pattern  Billings 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 

Write  for  latest  catalogue 
oflfarm  speciarties. 


STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ACME 


’  ing  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 

on  Trial 

To  be  returned  at  my  ex* 
pense  if  not  satisfactory. 
Catalogue  and  Booklet 

“An  Ideal  Harrow” 

by  Henry  Stewart,  sent  free. 
I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  etc. 


SIZES 

3  to  13/4  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Br.nchHou.es:  I  1 0  Washington  St.,  CHICACO.  240  7th  Ave.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS.  13 1 6  W.  8th  St.  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY,  MO.  218  E.  Jefferson  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  St..,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

PLEASE  MENTION  T11K4  PAPER. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


April  2 


.  MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Questions  About  Breeds. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  at  your  Winter 
record  of  eggs.  We  can  beat  you  badly. 
Are  not  your  five-year-old  hens  a  little 
past  their  most  useful  work?  Are  White 
Minorcas  equal  to  the  Black  in  laying 
dualities?  I  have  the  Black,  but  as  you 
know  they  are  not  as  presentable  as  a 
white  chicken  dressed,  and  I  like  ours  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  Brown  Leghorns.  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man  speaks  of  having  the  Leghorns,  Black 
Minorcas,  Wyandottes  and  I  think  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks,  and  he  has  decided  the  Wyan¬ 
dottes  are  superior  to  them  all.  My  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  latter  was  anything  but 
satisfactory,  but  then  I  do  not  mean  to 
give  him  any  instructions  as  his  record 
stands  above  mine  this  Winter;  still,  we 
have  a  lot  of  late-hatched  stuff  that  is 
very  unprofitable.  Incubator  has  been  fill¬ 
ed  a  week  and  the  constant  attendance  of 
1G  men  could  not  keep  it  any  more  perfect 
temperature  than  it  keeps  itself.  After  the 
second  week  It  will  stand  a  little  more 
watching;  that  was  our  experience  before. 
How  much  gravel  should  be  mixed  with 
the  feed  for  little  chickens?  What  do  you 
make  your  main  feed  for  chicks  less  than 
three  weeks  old?  What  is  your  idea  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Reds  as  a  general-pur¬ 
pose  fowl?  How  do  they  compare  in  size 
with  the  Plymouth  Rocks?  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  besides  the  Rose  Comb?  If  I  have 
ever  seen  a  pu rebred  of  this  stock  I  do  not 
know  it.  I  want  some  variety  that  is  a 
little  better  table  fowl,  but  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  must  be  considered,  and  really  it 
should  come  first  here,  as  fresh  stock  is 
always  wanted  at  good  prices.  I  expect 
to  buy  a  bone  mill  soon.  In  the  past  I  have 
charred  a  great  many  bones  and  broken 
them  up.  My  chickens  have  tired  of  their 
potato  mash;  still,  T  have  fed  it  only  every 
other  day,  using  scalded  cracklings,  scraps 
from  house  and  a  little  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  keep  Alfalfa  leaves  or  short 
hay  on  floor  at  all  times.  t.  h. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  what  our  four 
and  five-year-old  hens  are  “past  their 
most  useful  age”;  still  we  have  kept 
them  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of 
raising  enough  pullets  to  replace  them. 
No  use  talking,  it  requires  time  and  pa¬ 
tience  to  raise  a  big  lot  of  chicks  and  is 
the  part  of  the  work  which  I  least  rel¬ 
ish.  There  is  not  so  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  five- 
year-old  hen  and  a  young  hen  as  we 
have  been  led  to  believe.  And  then  what 
nice  large  eggs  they  are.  Pullets’  eggs 
do  not  compare  with  them.  When  a  man 
has  a  house  stocked  with  old  hens  and 
has  no  young  stock  with  which  to  re¬ 
place  them  the  question  is  not  will  they 
lay  as  many  eggs  as  pullets  would,  but 
will  it  be  more  profitable  to  keep  them, 
or  to  dispose  of  them  and  let  the  house 
remain  vacant.  Our  experience  has  been 
that  there  is  a  fair  profit  in  even  a  five- 
year-old  hen. 

The  White  Minorcas  do  not  seem  to  be 
a  popular  breed.  A  friend  applied  to  me 
last  season  for  the  address  of  persons 
from  whom  he  could  buy  some  White 
Minorca  eggs,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
find  on  looking  through  the  breeders’ 
directory  of  a  popular  poultry  journal 
that  among  some  hundred  breeders 
using  its  advertising  columns  only  one 
could  be  found  advertising  White  Mi¬ 
norca  stock  or  eggs.  I  formerly  had  a 
little  experience  with  them,  but  finally 
decided  that  for  our  use  the  Leghorns 
are  preferable.  Their  eggs  were  cer¬ 
tainly  large  and  they  were  good  layers. 
In  fact,  the  eggs  were  often  too  large  to 
pack  nicely  in  the  usual  fillers.  Against 
these  good  points  were  the  fact  that  the 
legs  and  skin  have  the  objectionable 
dark  color,  instead  of  the  bright  yellow 
of  the  Leghorn,  even  though  the  black 
pinfeathers  are  wanting.  Like  the  Black 
Minorca,  they  are  heavier  feeders  than 
the  Leghorn.  The  food  cost  of  a  Mi¬ 
norca  egg  is  greater  than  a  Leghorn 
egg.  Though  this  may  be  slight  for  a 
single  egg  it  is  to  be  taken  into  account 
where  one  expects  to  produce  by  the 
100,000.  An  incubator  that  regulates  it¬ 
self  so  that  the  “constant  attendance  of 
16  men”  cannot  improve  on  it  seems 
to  be  pretty  near  perfection,  so  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned.  Some  of  the 
modern  thermostats  are  very  powerful 
and  accurate.  Others  are  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  Given  a  good  regulator  and 


AC  ITU  Tfl  I  IPE  on  HKNS  nn'1  chicks, 

Utfl  in  IU  Llut  64-pnge  book  FREE. 

P.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307.  Apponaug,  R  I 


CfifirHnn  Box  W,  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.V..  will 
■  UUIUUII,  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs, $1  lor  15 


rppp  NelBon’B  famous  eKK-producinj?  strains  of  Barred  Rock» 
LUUO  andS.C.  Brown  Leghorns,  1 5 $1 , 50  $3.  Hatch  cnaranteed. 

The  J.  F.  Nelson  Poultry  Farm,  Grove  City,  Penn. 


FOR  SALE 


Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs,  75c  for  15. 
Also  Kalamazoo  Silo,  160  tonii 
capacity.  Round. 

CHAS.  1.  MILLER.  Box  736.  Hudson.  N.  Y. 


r  p  p  O — Thoroughbred  Rocks, Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
LUUO  Orpingtons,  Miuorcas,  Langslians,  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
Hamburgs.  16,  $1  ;40.  $2.  ^at.  Free.  H.  K.  MOHR,  yuaksrtown.Ps. 


on  rnne  CRD  CO  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rose  Comb 
oil  LUuOrUnO/iOU  Buff  Leghorns,  other  lead 
Ing  varieties.  Scotch  Collie  pups  for  $3.50  each. 

D  ,T  KKNEPP.  McVeytown,  Pa 

(Thompson)  15  for75c; 

uuwui  put  i  vm  S.WW..W  100  for  $3.50;  White 
Rocks,  (Flshel)  and  White  Wyandottes,  15  for$L00. 
ORAN!)  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordville.  New  York 

BY  HUNDREDS  AND  SETTINGS, 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Hocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.I.  Reds, 
Pekin  Duck.  Catalogue  free. 
ARTHUR  MCCAIN  &  CO..  Delaware,  N.  J. 


EGGS,  Barred  Rocks 

Rocks,  (FIs'--"  — H  ™h!,“  w 

guani: 

EGGS 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EBBS 

Have  mated  one  pen  for  my  own  use,  but  can 
spare  a  few  sittings  at  $1.50  per  15.  The  birds  in 
this  pen  have  been  selected  for  their  beauty  and 

K.  Y. 

Eggs  for  hatching, 

.  _.  .  _ _ $4.00  per  100. 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  Thorn  lley, Marietta, O 

MANOKIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

Acknowledged  the  greatest  egg-producing  variety  in 
existence.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 

R,  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


THE  FORESTSIDE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  especially  for  egg  production.  Eggs,  $5  per 
hundred.  THE  FORESTSIDE,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  our  egg-type  strain.  We  have 
sele  cted  600  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding.  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICK,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


S.C.White  Leghorns 

Blanchard  and  Van  Dreser  strains.  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $3.50  per  100.  Hilandalk  Farm,  Brooklyn, 
Ohio.  R.  F.  D.  2. 


EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets.  $1.60;  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5  pet 
100.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  H.  Y. 


VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM— Belle¬ 
ville,  Pa.  iBronze  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 


90 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  nook,  10c 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford, Pa 


|j  »■  A|  A  bred  18  years  ror  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
HI*  N  ^  up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free 
■  w#  ipue  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 

ins  chick  ins  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  It. 

F.  GRUNDY.  Morrlsonville,  111, 


Duston’s  W.  Wyandottes  are  Winners 

also  layers  and  fine  broilers.  Eggs  from  same  $1.25 
for  15;  $2.00  for  30.  Hilltop  Farm, Livingston  Manor, NY 


While  Wyandottes  for  hatching  and 

breeding:  stock.  E). FRANKLIN  KKAN,Stanley,N.Y. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  safe  arrival  of  Eggs; 

quality  of  stock  and  good  hatch  guaranteed.  Eggs, 
11.15.  B.  H.  ACKLEY.  Spring  Hill,  Pa. 


DFDDCn  DflPIfC  exclusively.  Best  quality 
DAnnLU  nUlllLO  stock.  Eggs  from  prize 
winners  at  reasonable  price.  Circular  free. 

J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa 


White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

eggs  for  Hatching.  Fine  stock  of  largest 
size,  15  for  SI. 00;  45  for  $2.50. 

CHAS.  W.  CREASY,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Bocks. 

Fishel  Strain,  very  fine.  Eggs  for  hatching  $1.00 
per  15;  $5  00  per  hundred. 

ISAAC  C.  CLARK,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


Woodcrest  Farm, 

•  RIFTON,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  of  choice  prize-winning  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
White  Wyandottes  and  Lt.  Brahmas.  We  have  won 
seventy-seven  regular  and  special  prizes  at  three 
large  shows  this  season.  Our  matings  for  1904  contain 
all  the  above  prize  winning  birds.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$4.00  per  setting;  two  settings,  $7  00;  three  settings, 
$10.00.  Incubator  eggs,  $6.00  per  100. 


.Berkshire  Sows  Bred  for  April  Farrow. 

Sixteen  head  of  bows,  bred  to  farrow  in  April,  1904, 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  Berkshire  fancier. 
Six  of  the  number  are  a  year  old,  and  have  produced 
fine  Utters  In  September.  Also,  40  September  farrowed 
Pigs.  Tabulated  pedigrees,  certificates  of  registry, 
and  transfer  of  ownership  go  with  each  Individual 
•old.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.  CL 


20-LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES— 20 

20  Choice  Sows,  bred  for  Spring  farrowing. 

R.  H.  STONE,  Box  247,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Sows  bred,  Boars  fit  for  service.  Fall  Pigs— ail  of  good 
quality  and  breeding.  M.L. &H.H.BENHAM,LeRoy,0 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester. Mlofc 


75  REGISTERED 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CATTLE 

AT  AUCTION. 

IMPORTED  young  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls. — A.  R.  O.  Tested  young  cows. 
A  Son  of  SADIE  VALE  CONCORDIA  and  several  served  to  him;  A  Son  of  the 
great  HELENA  BURKE  by  a  Son  of  DeKOL  2d  and  several  served  to  him.  Also 
several  served  to  the  only  IMPORTED  BU LL  in  the  U.  S.  Young  bulls  and  heifers 
from  A.  R.  O.  Tested  DAMS. 

The  animals  sold  in  my  former  sales  have  given  SATISFACTION.  This 
offering  will  out-class  any  thing  ever  sold  in  a  PUBLIC  SALE. 

For  particulars  and  Catalogue  address 


O.  F.  HTJKTT,  Manlius,  3NT.  Y. 

This  Advertisement  wUl  appear  but  once. 


WE  SELL  STOCK  &  POULTRY  FOOD 

Direct  to  you  at  a  saving;  FIFTY  per  cent.  The  extra  money  you  pay  the  dealer 
makes  the  goods  no  better.  Why  not  keep  it  yourself  and  buy  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs,  it  solves  the  problem  of  how  to  keep 
them  economically  and  always  in  fine  condition. 


IT  1VX  A.KE8  HENS 

and  prevents  loss  among  poultry  of  all  kinds.  A  trial  will  convince.  We  guarantee 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Write  for  circular  and  prices. 

THE  EMPIRE  FOOD  CO.,  64  ELIZABETH  STREET,  AUBURN,  N.  Y 

LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  in  America  of 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COACH,  PERCHERON-NORMAN 
ANO  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Our  last  Importation  of  1903,  consisting  of  100  head  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions,  arrived  at  Lafayette  July  10,  making  three 
importations  last  year.  Our  first  Importation  of  1904  arrived  at  Lafayette 
by  special  express  January  10.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Lafayette  Stock 
Farm  have  we  been  able  to  offer  so  great  a  lot  of  high-class  stallions,  three  to 
five  years  of  age.  We  select  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  but  good,  sound,  serviceable  horses  that 
will  do  our  customers  good  and  on  which  we  will  put  a  gilt-edge  guarantee.  We  give  loug  time  to  responsible 
buyers,  and  our  prices  are  as  low  as  any  responsible  firm  can  sell  them  *  Correspondence  invited. 

J.  OHQUCH  dfc  SON,  PROPS.,  LAFAYETTE,  I3XTX3. 

8eg.  P.  Chinas,  BerMires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 

Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money.' 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Krcildoun.  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


Wliito  Flaius,  3NT.  Y. 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


Berkshire  Pits 


breeding. 


W-  W. 


Fall  and  Spring  far¬ 
rowing  ;  low  prices. 
Send  for  list  giving 
"tHKNEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 


ii 


THE  FIVE 


JERSEY  RED  PIGS 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  arrived  safely,  and  must  say  I 
am  more  than  pleased  with  them.  They  are  all  you 
represented,  being  very  large  and  thrifty  for  their 
age,”  writes  B.  of  Penlyn,  Pa.  Catalogue  Free. 

Arthur  J.  Coll ius,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


0  1  P  PIPQ  Registered  stock;  none  better. 

■  I ■  Ui  riUO,  Farmers’  prices,  March  and 
April  farrow.  J.  D.  DATES,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


0.1. 0.  PIGS 


REGISTERED  STOCK. 
Pairs  and  trios.  March 
and  April  farrow.  Far¬ 
mers’  prices. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalla,  N.  Y. 


ESSEX  PIGS 


Choice  stock,  moderate  prices. 
SILAS  DEAN,  Oak  Hill,N.  Y. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  Jacks  and  Jennets  I  ever  owned. 
Some  especial  bargains.  25  reasons  why  farmers 
should  raise  mules.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions 

High  -  Class  Carriage 
and  Coach  Horses 

Berkshire  Hogs 

E.  S.  AKIN, 
Enseuore,  New  York 


BRIARCLIFF  BEAU. 

THE  BEST  SON  OF  JERSEY  BEAU. 

BRIARCLIFF  BEAU’S  get  show  promise  of  beinji 
great  Dairy  and  Show  animals.  Uniformity,  color 
etc  ,  are  of  the  finest. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  from  this  great  sire 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  Standard-Bred 
BLACK  MINORCAS  and  WHITE  .WYANDOTTES. 

JF" Correspondence  solicited. 

L.  E.  OKTIZ,  Supt.,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A-  j.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  R.  F.  D.  No,  2, 

MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM, 

AYRSHIRES.— Choice  stock  of  the  best  Breeding  for 
sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited 
F.  H.  COOKINGHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Several  very  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked, 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  sale  at  far¬ 
mer’s  prices.  From  a  year  to  18  months  old.  Selected 
from  bestdamsin  herd  of  over  forty  head.  Allsired 
by  Dora  DeKoi's  Count.  No.  23,757,  or  Corona  Spofford 
Pietertje,  No.  30.160.  Extended  pedigree  furnished. 
Inquire  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or 

Mclennan  buos.  stock  farm, 

Dell  McCi.ueh,  Manager. 
R.  F.  D.,  Ischua,  Cattaraugus  Co..  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

?  Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM.  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


H 


OLSTKIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


HOLLYROOD  FARM — Home  of  the  Great 
Holltrood  Mercedes  Herd 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

High-class  Registry  8tock  only.  Do  you  want  a 
MERCEDES  Bull  Calf  ?  Royally-bred,  handsomely- 
marked,  fine  individuals  sired  by  Mercedes  Jumps' 
Pietertje  Paul  29830.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  of  unrivaled 
milk  and  butter  families. 

Other  highly  bred  young  stock  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices  today.  J  H.  WALLICK, 

Middletown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


i  the  Cows 
in  the  U.S. 


do  not  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  labor 
and  feed,  states 
a  well-known 
authority. 

The  remedy 
lies  in  using 
thoroughbred  sires.  Booklet  Bl  tells 
something  about  this.  Write  for  it 
and  for  new  Sale  List  B22  of  JERSEY 

bulls.  Do  it  now. 

WINTERGREEN  HILL  FARM, 

SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


is  the  home  o 
the  “Ten  Little 


HICKORY  HILL  FARM 

Jerseys”  that  produced  $1,288.78  in  one  year.  I  have 
for  sale  a  few  young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  the 
great  prize  winner,  Queens  Czar  No.  55573,  and  can 
also  spare  a  choice  family  cow  or  two. 

J.  GRAMT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.  Y., 

or  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  after  April  15th. 


JERSEYS! 


Combination  and  Gold¬ 
en  Lad.  For  Sale  18 
|  cows,  9  heifers,  and  33  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Laiulenburg,  Pa. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

-  „  ,?rom  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


2  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 


Registered  uud 
delivered,  $15.00 
each.  Dams  making  better  than  12  lbs.  per  week. 
Sire’s  dam  and  G.  D.  have  records  of  over  2  lbs.  per 
day.  2  CHESHIRE  BOARS,  fit  for  service,  $12.00. 
R.  C.  Leghorns,  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  W.  P.  Rocks;  5  varie¬ 
ties  ducks.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggs,  $1.00. 

R.  D.  BUTTON,  Canasto;  a,  N.  Y. 


18  Ayrshires,  Cows  &  Heifers. 

Having  rented  my  farm,  I  will  sell  my  entire  herd 
of  Ayrshires  Not  a  cull  in  the  lot.  It  is  a  bargain  if 
taken  soon.  I  am  breeding  producing  cows  with  good 
teats.  I  have  also  three  flue  Bull  Calves  that  I  will 
sell  cheap  if  taken  soon.  Address 
Dr.  C.  E.  HATCH,  V,  S.,  Gainesville,  Wyo.  Co..  N.  Y. 

™  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Balia 
ready  for  servloe. 

RAN1BOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DKLLHUR8T  FARMS.  Mentor.  Oil  to, 
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good  ventilation,  and  the  rest  is  not  so 
important. 

Crowded  Hens. 

O.  W.  Mapes,  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  says  he 
believes  that  200  hens  could  safely  be  kept 
in  a  room  20x  20  feet.  Well,  Mr.  Mapes  has 
more  than  200  hens,  the  expense  of  a  build- 
ins  20x20  is  not  prohibitive,  and  there  is  no 
law  to  prevent  Mr.  Mapes  from  giving  a 
practical  demonstration  of  confidence  in 
his  belief. 

The  above  clipping  from  Farm  Poultry 
comes  as  a  sort  of  challenge,  and  no  one 
can  be  more  anxious  to  see  such  a  “prac¬ 
tical  demonstration”  than  myself.  Had 
I  not  expected  to  make  a  trial  of  200 
hens  in  a  20x20-foot  house  another 
Winter  I  should  not  have  ventured  to 
advance  the  idea.  It  takes  but  little 
more  time  to  scatter  enough  feed  for  a 
large  flock  than  a  small  one.  and  one  can 
have  a  better  idea  of  whether  the  hens 
are  getting  the  proper  amount  of  food 
when  he  can  stand  by  while  they  are 
eating.  This  consumes  too  much  time 
where  hens  are  kept  in  small  flocks  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  secure  a  good  in¬ 
come.  Feed,  labor  and  interest  on  cost 
of  plant  are  the  big  items  of  cost  in  egg 
production.  If  we  can  reduce  the  two 
latter  to  a  given  amount  of  the  former, 
a  decided  gain  will  result.  This  I  be¬ 
lieve  can  be  done  by  larger  flocks  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  the  egg  yield.  In  say¬ 
ing  this  I  know  that  I  am  challenging 
criticism  from  most  of  the  experts.  The 
following  extract  from  a  personal  letter 
from  Mr.  Turner  shows  that  he  “trem¬ 
bles”  because  he  has  150  hens  in  a  house 
60x16  feet: 

A  number  of  years  ago  an  egg  buyer 
called  and  bought  of  me  Winter  eggs,  com¬ 
plaining  of  the  unproductive  condition  of 
his  flock  of  hens.  He  represented  his  flock 
as  much  larger  than  mine  and  not  an  egg. 
I  asked  for  particulars.  T  advised  a  radical 
change,  so  radical  that  I  knew  he  would 
not  heed  me.  First  of  all  kill  half  his  flock 
even  though  he  had  to  give  their  carcasses 
to  the  remaining  half.  Of  course  this  was 
not  necessary;  he  could  have  sold  them  to 
the  butcher.  In  your  statement  of  inquiry 
you  fortunately  refer  to  the  identical  hou.  e 
which  in  the  Winter  of  1898-99  I  tested  .the 
very  problem  you  propound.  I  copy  from 
my  private  poultry  journal  of  that  date: 
Total  stock  400  pullets.  The  house  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  No.  3,  and  the  exact  number  of  pul¬ 
lets  in  No.  3  I  cannot,  at  this  minute,  tell, 
but  in  the  vicinity  of  185.  January  1,  1899, 
snow  two  feet  deep,  savage  weather,  hens 
confined;  January  2,  cold  and  cloudy,  two 
hens  died  from  catarrh(  roup);  January  3, 
fine  day,  stock  healthy,  appearance  O.  K., 
plenty  of  meat  and  bone;  January  9,  still 
confined,  weather  sharp,  snow  two  feet 
deep,  too  many  hens  in  house  No.  3.  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  zero,  many  of  the  fowls  in  house 
No.  3  affected  with  colds;  125  hens  enough. 
January  11,  12  below  zero,  no  wind;  January 
12,  reduced  house  No.  3  to  150  hens;  this 
is  the  highest  number  compatible  with 
health  and  profit  this  house  can  accommo¬ 
date.  House  No.  2  (90x16)  can  carry  225 
O.  K.  From  the  above  recorded  experience 
my  pullets  in  house  No.  3  caught  cold,  roup 
developed,  egg  production  ceased.  I  quar¬ 
antined  about  50  from  this  house.  I  copy 
from  journal  under  date  of  February  1, 
1899.  “Lost  from  roup  to  date  35  pullets. 
February  2,  lost  two  more  from  roup;  many 
in  pens  with  one  eye  closed.  House  No.  3 
contains  132  hens  and  a  total  stoppage  in 
egg  production,  besides  the  brain  and  soul- 
trying  ordeal  of  doctoring  hens.  Since  that 
experience  I,  until  the  present,  have  kept 
the  total  number  down  to  125,  which  I  con¬ 
sider  plenty.  In  Summer  all  things  are 
changed,  and  I  can  entertain  200  or  even 
225  in  the  same  house  and  the  same  num¬ 
ber  (200  or  225)  can  be  comfortably  cared 
for  if  one  is  sure  of  suitable  climatic  influ¬ 
ences  that  will  permit  daily,  or  every  other 
or  thrice  weekly  roaming  out  of  doors.  The 
foregoing  experience,  not  theory,  amply 
answers  your  interrogation.  I  am  now 
carrying  150  pullets  in  this  house  (and  I 
tremble),  they  are  fine  and  from  these  I 
am  harvesting  between  50  and  60  eggs  daily. 

Mr.  Turner  thought  he  settled  the 
question  five  years  ago  when  he  wrote 
“125  hens  enough.”  “House  No.  3  now 
contains  132  hens  and  a  total  stoppage 
°t  egg  production.”  He  now  writes  un¬ 
der  date  of  December  24,  1903:  “I  am 
now  carrying  150  pullets  in  this  house 
(and  I  tremble).  They  are  fine,  and 
from  them  I  am  harvesting  between  50 
and  60  eggs  daily.”  The  former  experi¬ 
ence  was  evidently  due  to  some  cause 
aside  from  crowded*  quarters,  since  there 
are  more  hens  in  the  very  same  house 
now.  Turn  on  more  light. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 


“Did  dat  last  job  o’  yours  do  you  any 
good?”  asked  the  first  burglar.  “Well, 
it’ll  improve  my  education,  I  guess.  The 
man  of  the  house  was  a  book  agent,  and 
before  I  got  away  he  made  me  buy  a 
cyclopaedia.” — Philadelphia  Press. 


We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  “Poultry 
Keeping  for  Profit”— a  handsome  book  of 
196  pages,  Sxll  inches,  crowded  full  of  use¬ 
ful  and  valuable  poultry  information.  The 
accompanying  illustration  gives  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  cover,  but  beau¬ 
tiful  as  it  is,  it  will  be  valued  more  for  the 
common  sense  articles  in  it.  It  discusses 
the  poultry  question  thoroughly  from  A  to 
Z.  Among  the  articles  which  have  espe¬ 
cially  appealed  to  us  are  chapters  on 
Profitable'  Broiler  Raising, 

Winter  Chickens  or  Soft  Roasters, 
Profitable  Egg  Farming, 

Incubators  on  the  Farm, 

Profitable  Duck  Growing, 

Woman’s  Work — What  She  Can  Do. 

In  addition  to  these  practical  articles,  it 
lists  all  the  standard  poultry  supplies, 
remedies  and  late  conveniences  and  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  poultry  raiser's  uses,  it  de¬ 
scribes  fully  the  famous  Cyphers  line  of 
incubators  and  brooders,  and  gives  hun¬ 
dreds  of  illustrations  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  poultry  farms  in  the  world, 
telling  how  the  leaders  have  attained  their 
success. 

The  book  has  been  prepared  at  great  ex- 
pehse;  it  is  worth  dollars  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  poultry,  but  we  have  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  publishers  provided 
for  the  free  distribution  of  a  limited  edition 
to  our  readers.  You  ought  to  have  this 
book  and  you  may  have  it  absolutely  free. 
Send  your  name  direct  to  the  publishers, 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
mention  this  paper.  You’ll  get  the  book  b> 
return  mail. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  most  decidedly 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

After  this  is  said,  the  whole  Separator  story  is  told. 
The  moral  is  obvious.  If  you  are  not  a  De  Laval 
enthusiast  it  is  only  because  you  lack  De  Laval 
experience. 

Once  a  man  uses  a  De  Laval  machine,  he  sticks 
to  it — it  always  satisfies,  never  disappoints.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  imitating  separators.  The 
De  Laval  machines  prove  their  supremacy  by  con¬ 
sistent,  perfect  results,  day  after  day. 

An  interesting  catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest,  together  with  name  of  nearest  local  agent  who 
will  gladly  show  machines. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  11  Drunim  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street , 

NEW  YOKK. 


121  Youvllle  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


Mads  for  the  Man 
Who  Wants  tho 
Best. 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN 

Manure  Spreader 

Is  the  only  Spreader 
he 


made  that  has  an  ENDLESS  APRON  the 

advantages  which  it  possesses.  It’s  always 
place  and  ready  to  receive  the  load  without 
any  turning  back  either  by  hand  or  complicated, 
easily  broken  machinery.  The  front  and  rear 
axles  are  of  same  length  which,  with  the 

Broad  Tires  Prevents  Rutting 

______  _____  of  fields,  meadow's,  etc.  and  makes 

L16HT  DRAFT.  SPREADS  ALL  KINDS  OF  MANURE, 

Has'!* cPMdy* successful  END  GATE  AND  BEATER  AND  HOOD I  PROTECTOR  IN 
under°a^  POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

Catalogue— the  best  and  most  complete  spreader  catalog  ever  published.  _  _  _  , 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  C0.16  &  18  S.  CLINTON  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


mi 
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CLIP  YOUR  HORSES 

WITH  20™  CENTURY  CLIPPER  ONLY1  $5 

They  feel  better,  look  better,  -work  better  and  are  less 
liable  to  catch  cold.  If  you  val  ue  your  horses’  health  don’t  let 
them  stand  in  the  barn  all  night  with  a  heavy,  damp  coat  of 
hairon.  It  weakens  them  and  they  lose  flesh.  If  clipped  they 
dry  out  quickly.jgain  flesh  and  can  be  groomed  in  one  fourth 
thetime.  Weighs  only  16 lbs.  Clips  a  horse  in  80  minutes. 
Send  for  Catalogue  H.  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  Co. 
143  LA  SALLR  AVKNUE  _ CHICAGO.  ILL. 


DR.  HESS 
Stock  Book  Free 

A  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  stock 
and  poultry,  written  by  Dr. 
Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.  8.),  sent  free 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
answers  to  the  following 
questions:  How  much  stock 
have  you  (number  of  head 
of  each  kind)?  What  stock 
food  have  you  used?  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Goss,  Dean 
of  Talladega  (Ala.)  Col¬ 
lege  says  of  it:  “Ithink 
Dr.  Hess  Book  a  little 
gem.  I  shall  keep  it  near 
m  e  for  reference.  ’ 


It  is  horse  sense  to  keep  your  horse’s  condition  at  the 
best  by  feeding  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food,  the  great  horse 
tonic.  Given  in  tablespoon  doses,  it  fits  a  horse  for 
hard  service  ;  purifies  the  blood ;  improves  the  coat ; 
removes  dropsical  swellings  and  stocking  of  the  leg ; 
prevents  cracked  or  greased  heel ;  expels  worms,  cures 
distemper,  indigestion,  constipation,  scratches  and  is  a 
tonic  to  the  organs  of  reproduction.  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  is  especially  good  for  mares  in  foal  and  for  grow¬ 
ing  colts — as  well  as  for  fattening  horses  for  market. 
It  is  called  a  food  for  want  of  a  better  name ;  but  in 
reality  it  is  a  doctor’s  prescription  for  producing  the 
results  desired.  It  is  the  only  stock  food  made  by  a 
graduate  of  both  veterinary  and  medical  colleges;  the 
only  stock  food  endorsed  by  them  and  used  by  successful 
practitioners.  No  unprofessional  manufacturer  can  equal  it. 

DR.  HESS 
TOOK  FOOD 

possesses  wonderful  tonic  properties  that  revive  all  the  vital  organs,  in¬ 
creasing  the  appetite,  strengthening  the  digestive  power,  so  that  wonderful 
and  lasting  systemic  strength  is  established.  Gives  rapid  growth  to  horses, 
cattle,  hogs  and  sheep;  makes  them  immune  from  disease. 

Information  Bureau.— For  any  disease 
or  condition  for  which  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  is  not  recommended,  a  little  yellow 


card  enclosed  in  every  package  entitles  you 
to  a  letter  of  advice  and  a  special  prescrip¬ 
tion  from  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.V.S.)  In  this 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  Is  sold  on  a  written  guarantee, 
100  lbs.  for  *5.00  (except  in  Canada  and  Pacific  Slope) 

smaller  quantities  at  slight  advance.  Fed  In  smull  dose. 


manner  you  are  provided  with  a  universal  treatment  for  all  stock  diseases,  either  in  the 
Stock  Food  itself  or  in  the  special  prescription  to  which  the  little  yellow  card  entitles  you. 
Indorsements  from  physicians,  scientists  and  stock  feeders  furnished  on  application. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Dr.  Hess  Healing  Powder. 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Uce. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES  •  ‘TH  E^M  ASTER  ^WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine,  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines.  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started ;  has  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration ;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  half  of  one-cylluder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine 
required.  Especially  adapted  for  Irrigation  in  connection  with  our  ceutrifugal  force  pumps.  (Sizes  2,  %%,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  12  and  16  Horse  Power. 

tar'PUaLse  mention  this  paper.  Send  lor  catalogue.  tUJK  TJiMVLK,  VtiMP  CO.,  and  IStU  Ktroot,  CU1CAOO,  IU, 
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MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Feed  for  Work  Horses . 

What  will  be  the  best  and  at  the  same 
time  the  cheapest  feed  for  horses  doing 
plowing  and  other  hard  farm  work,  with 
grain  at  the  following  prices:  Oats,  $27; 
chopped  barley,  $24;  shorts,  $20;  bran,  $18; 
oil  meal,  $45  per  ton?  I  feed  wheat  hay 
till  the  bunch-grass  has  made  a  good 
growth;  then  1  feed  a  little  wheat  hay  at 
noon  beside  the  grain  ration,  and  in  the 
evening  feed  grain  and  turn  out.-  I  have 
been  feeding  a  good  deal  of  whole  wheat 
this  Winter  at  $25  per  ton;  cannot  get  it 
chopped  here.  Give  amount  of  feed  for 
1,100  or  1,200-pound  horses.  G.  s.  G. 

Quincy,  Wash. 

Oil  meal  at  the  price  quoted  is  too 
high,  and  out  of  the  question.  Oats  are 
always  good,  and  should  form  a  good 
part  of  the  ration.  Bran  is  also  good, 
and  we  feed  it  daily  as  a  part  of  the  ra¬ 
tion;  it  keeps  the  bowels  right  and  fur¬ 
nishes  muscle-making  food.  Barley  we 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  feed, 
but  know  it  is  good.  We  should  make  a 
trial  of  a  mixture  of  200  pounds  oats,  100 
pounds  barley  and  50  pounds  coarse 
bran,  or  100  pounds  of  heavier  bran,  and 
feed  from  12  to  15  quarts  per  day  of  this 
mixture  to  hard-working  horses.  Our 
horses  weigh  1,100  to  1,150,  and  are  fed 
daily  four  quarts  coarse  bran,  four 
quarts  of  oats  and  four  quarts  of  hom¬ 
iny,  or  one-third  each  of  bran,  oats  and 
hominy  by  measure,  not  weight,  and  on 
this  keep  in  good  condition. 

Thick  and  Bloody  Milk. 

I  have  a  cow  that  has  something  the 
matter  with  one  teat.  The  milk  is  bloody, 
and  at  times  it  forms  little  clots,  which 
one  can  feel  move  in  the  teat  like  little 
grains.  This  is  the  second  time  she  has 
been  that  way  this  Winter.  She  got  ap¬ 
parently  well  but  now  the  trouble  has  re¬ 
appeared.  She  gives  about  three  gallons 
of  milk  per  day.  What  can  I  do  for  her? 

Weston,  Ore.  J.  w. 

This  cow  may  have  had  an  injury  to 
that  quarter  of  her  udder,  which  may 
cause  the  bloody  milk,  or  it  may  be  gar¬ 
get,  which  is  quite  likely.  You  do  not 
tell  what  feeds  you  are  using,  which 
might  help  in  deciding  the  cause.  Too 
heavy  one-sided  feeding,  such  as  too 
much  cornmeal,  too  much  flour  mid¬ 
dlings  or  gluten  meal,  or  cotton-seed 
meal,  may  cause  garget.  Notice  the 
manure  from  this  cow.  If  it  is  hard  and 
dry  give  her  a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  as 
a  physic,  and  change  her  feed  so  that 
her  bowels  will  be  loosened.  There  is  a 
close  relationship  between  the  udder  and 
a  cow’s  digestive  system.  If  her  food  is 
digested  properly  and  of  the  right  kind 
there  will  be  few  udder  troubles.  Milk 
out  all  the  milk  from  this  quarter  fre¬ 
quently,  and  if  the  quarter  feels  hot 
and  inflamed  or  hard  bathe  it  in  as  hot 
vater  as  can  be  borne,  rubbing  gently 
but  thoroughly,  and  wipe  very  dry.  A 
poultice  of  bread  and  milk  or  flaxseed 
may  be  of  help.  If  not  too  far  gone  the 
quarter  will  easily  yield  to  treatment. 

Wet  Brewers'  Crains  and  Beet  Pulp. 

What  are  the  feeding  values  of  wet 
brewers’  grains,  wet  beet  pulp,  apple 
pomace,  dried  brewers’  grains  and  dried 
distillers’  grains?  There  has  been  an 
agent  through  town  booming  beet  pulp  at 
$5  per  ton.  Is  it  worth  $5  to  feed  for  milk? 

Littleton  Common,  Mass.  e.  j.  w. 

Wet  brewers’  grains  have  an  analysis 
of  digestible  nutrients  of  3.9  per  cent 
protein,  9.3  per  cent  carbohydrates  and 
1.4  per  cent  fat.  They  contain  about  75 
per  cent  water,  and  if  sweet  and  clean 
are  a  very  good  food.  They  should  not 
be  allowed  to  mold,  decay  or  sour,  and 
are  apt  to  leave  the  mangers  in  an  un¬ 
tidy,  unwholesome  condition.  For  feed¬ 
ing  purposes  they  have  from  two  to 
three  times  the  value  of  good  silage,  or 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  value 
of  wheat  bran.  This  will  give  you  a 
clue  as  to  what  you  can  afford  to  pay 
for  them.  Wet  beet  pulp  has  a  rather 
poor  analysis,  only  0.6  per  cent  protein, 
7.3  carbohydrates  and  no  fat.  It  has 
over  90  per  cent  water  in  it,  and  at  $5 
per  ton  you  are  paying  over  2 y2  cents 
per  pound  for  dry  matter,  which  is  de¬ 
cidedly  too  much.  You  could  get  the 
same  value  in  one-half  ton  of  good  si¬ 
lage  as  is  found  in  one  ton  of  wet  beet 
pulp,  and  you  would  hardly  expect  to 
pay  $10  per  ton  for  silage.  It  would  take 
six  tons  of  pulp  to  balance  a  load  of 
good  hay,  and  you  would  scarcely  pay 
$30  per  ton  for  hay  and  expect  much 
profit  on  your  milk.  Beet  pulp  can  only 
be  economically  used  near  enough  to  a 
sugar  factory  so  that  the  cost  would 
never  exceed  $1.50  per  ton,  and  then  we 
should  want  a  pretty  short  haul,  as  you 
can  hardly  afford  to  haul  water,  for  re¬ 
member  beet  pulp  is  largely  water,  very 
far  to  feed  cows  profitably.  Better  let 
beet  pulp  alone.  Apple  pomace  has  a 
slightly  less  value  than  corn  silage.  If 
you  can  get  it  fresh  nearby  and  do  not 
have  to  pay  over  50  or  75  cents  per  load 
it  will  pay  you  to  haul  it.  We  have  fed 
lots  of  it  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
Often  cider  makers  are  glad  to  have  it 
hauled  away  to  get  it  out  of  the  road. 
It  can  be  put  in  a  silo  and  kept  the  same 
as  corn  silage.  Dried  brewers’  grains 
contain  15.7  per  cent  protein,  36.3  per 


cent  carbohydrates  and  5.1  per  cent  fat. 
They  have  a  slightly  better  analysis 
than  bran,  but  we  should  prefer  bran 
at  the  same  price,  as  it  is  more  palat¬ 
able  and  healthful.  The  grains  should 
be  soaked  before  feeding,  as  the  cow 
will  not  like  them  very  well  when  dry. 
Dry  distillers’  grains  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  rye  grains  and  those  made  from 
corn.  The  latter  are  much  the  better, 
containing  33  to  35  per  cent  crude  pro¬ 
tein  and  eight  to  12  per  cent  fat.  The 
rye  grains  contain  20  to  22  per  cent  crude 
protein  and  five  to  eight  per  cent  fat. 
We  have  fed  a  good  many  of  both  kinds 
and  like  them,  especially  the  corn 
grains.  They  are  rich  in  protein  and 
fat,  are  great  milk  producers  and  have 
sufficient  fat  to  keep  the  animals  look¬ 
ing  well.  Both  are  bulky,  weighing  only 
from  nine  to  12  ounces  per  quart,  which 
we  always  think  is  an  advantage  in  a 
feed.  The  difference  in  price  between 
the  rye  and  corn  grains  is  not  very 
much,  and  generally  the  corn  grains 
will  be  found  the  cheaper.  When  an 
agent  comes  to  you  offering  a  new  feed, 
ask  him  the  first  thing  what  is  its  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis.  If  it  is  low  in  protein, 
do  not  touch  it,  as  almost  invariably  it 
will  cost  more  than  it  is  worth.  If  it  is 
high  in  protein,  sweet  to  taste  and  smell, 
and  reasonably  cheap,  you  can  afford  to 
try  it.  Do  not  pay  any  attention  to  tes¬ 
timonials  of  some  new  feed  or  fertilizer. 
They  do  not  mean  anything  to  you.  The 
man  who  wrote  that  testimonial  may  be 
working  under  entirely  different  condi¬ 
tions  from  you,  and  testimonials  about 
anything,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  are 
easily  obtained.  it.  g.  manciiestke. 


WILL  you  buy  a  separator  because 
the  agent  is  a  “good  fellow?” 
Some  people  do.  We  hope  such  will 
read  this.  The  Tubular  talks  for 
itself  and  is  bought  for  itself. 

If  You  Have  a  Brand  New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  it  in  the  garret. 

We  will  sell  you  n  Sharpies 
Tnbulnr,  guaranteed  to  make 
enough  more  butter  tlinn  tbe 
other  from  t lie  same  milk  to 
pay  85  per  cent  yearly  dividend 
on  the  whole  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  You  test  them  side 
by  side. 

Pierpont  Morgan  is 
hunting  a  place  to  ' 

put  money  at  6  per  NrcyjY  . 
cent:  hereisaguaran-  > 

teed  25  per  cent  to  you.  ® 

While  this  dividend  '  • 

pays  your  bills  the  iJajtiBnl-  ;.J 

Tubular  makes  your  *> 

life  more  pleasant  by  jrT|W^  j 

pleasing  your  wife.  j 

A  waist  low  milk  WmtWKU  I 

vat  saves  your  back.  1 

Simple  bowl — easy  to 
wash— the  only  one  that  is  so.  Auto¬ 
matic  oiling;  the  only  one  that  has. 
Easier  to  turn  than  others  and 
safer.  Catalog  A-153  explains  better. 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chester,  Pa. 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTONS  Heave,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure* 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
r  throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
The  Newton  Kemedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


MONARCH  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

SOLD  ON  THEIR  MERIT. 

Perfect  Working  Tractions also  sSi7 and 

Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  special  presses  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Boilers,  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  Write  for 
catalogue.  MONARCH  MACHINERY  CO., 

39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Catting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

State  Your  Power  Meedm. 


CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  60S  26  STERLING*  ILL* 


Green"  Mountain 

and  Nat-Li*Mah 

SILOS 

lead  all  others  in  preserving  and 
convenience.  Rightly  curved 
perfect  fitting  staves,  tongued 
and  grooved,  extra  strong 
hoops,  new  patent  door.  Also 
handle  Creamery  Supplies,  En¬ 
silage  Machinery,  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  etc.,  everything  the  best. 
Books  free.  Write  for  a  copy 
today.  © 

STOPPARD  MFC.  PO,,  Rutland.  Vt. 


EVERY  PAIL  OF  MILK 

owes  you  a  certain  amount 

of  CREAM 

When  a  man  owes  you 
money,  and  you  want  to 
get  it  badly,  you  simply 
send  around  a  good  col¬ 
lector,  and  if  he  is  a  good 
collector,  and  the  man  that 
owes  you  is  worth  it,  he’ll 
get  it. 

THE  BEST  COLLECTOR 
IN  DAIRY  LAND  IS  A 
U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

It'll  collect  every  drop  of  cream  the  milk  owes  you. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalogues 

For  Western  Customers  we  transfer  our  separators  from  Chicago,  La  Crosse, 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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A  Milk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 
.The  object  is  to  expose  every  par- 
sticle  of  it  to  the  air.  thusoooling 
fit  and  driving  out  all  bad  odors 
und  germs  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

rhTPerfectlon  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

loes  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other. 

Send  for  prices  and  free  circulars. 

R.  LEWIS,  Manfr..  Box  12.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


THE  CHANCE  BASIN 
cnou/ATcoiNn  cmrif  m  QTARl  PR 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F.  R.  CHACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

Cures  all  species  of  lame - 
ness,  curbs,  splints,  con¬ 
tracted  cord,  thrush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper,  founder, pneu¬ 
monia,  etc.  Satisfaction 
^guaranteed  or  money 
'refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page 
book, “Veterinary  Experience”  FREE. 

Or.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Maw. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tnttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters ;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


spavins 

cured  Dyone 
•45-minute 
treatment 


FLEMINC’S  is  the 

quick  and  sure  spavin  cure. 
Thousands  cured  by  this 
wonderful  46-minute  method. 
Guaranteed  always.  Free 
Book  about  Spavin,  Ourb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  etc.Write. 

FLEitlXG  BROS.,  Chemist*. 
222  Union  Slock  Yds.  Chicago, III. 


ILOSSAVE 


SJLldL^^^the  entire  crop 

in  the  best  feeding  form.  Ours 
are  all  round.  No  corners  nor 
angles  to  admit  air  and  mould 
and  rot  the  silage.  We  make 
them  of  Cypress,  White  Pine  and  White 
Hemlock.  Four  styles  and  200  sizes.  Fit 
every  requirement.  Nothing  so  good, 
nothing  so  cheap.  We  make  ail  kinds  or 
machinery  for  filling  Silos.  Catalog  free. 

Harder  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cobleskltl,  N.  T. 


Scientific,  Lasting;, 
Efficient,  BEST. 


oil  no 

I  BB  v  Anyone  can  erect  tbe  Indi¬ 

ana  Silo.  The  best  pre¬ 
server  or  forage ;  materials  and  construction  perfect; 
has  every  advantage  in  its  favor.  Write  today  for 
Free  Catalogue  and  testimonial  letters 
INDIANA.  SILO  CO.,  ASDKKSOI,  IJVD* 


Superior 
Cream 
Separator 

GET  ALL  THE  CREAM 

Complete  separation  is  made  In  00  to 
90  minutes  by  cold  water  circulat¬ 
ing:  through  the  specially  constructed 
center  water  columns  and  outer  water 
Jacket.  Simple  and  practical.  Does 
not  mix  water  and  milk.  Surer  results 
with  less  trouble  and  expense. 

We  Give  a  Binding  Guarantee 

and  refund  your  money  if  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Company 
309  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Has  three  times  the  separat¬ 
ing  power'  of  other  makes. 
Does  not  mix  water  and  milk. 

Beats  Them  All 

because  it  gets  more  cream. 
More  butter.  Greater  profits. 
Easier  to  clean  and  operate.  No 
waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  Results  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  W  rite  to¬ 
day.  We  want  good  agents. 

KA  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO, 
KaDexx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATOR  CDCC 

dESt  This  is  a  genuine  ■  ^  6  ™  ■■ 

offer  made  to  introduce  the  People* 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplf  si 
in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show 
it  to  your  neighbors  who  have  cows. 
Send  your  name  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 

’  PEOPLES  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  R6  KANSAS  CITY.  KO 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  slUs.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanlo  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

,  "  WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


S  I  1-  o  s 

f  904, 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood* 

n  O  l&f  to  build,  plant,  fill  and 
ll  U  IV  feed.  Your  post  office  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  Illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  on  silos  and  sllag  y  w  n  iAf 

many  things  you  sfrjald  Ml  U  II 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  Silo  Co* 

M’lphlo'Hn. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


CHAMPION 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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CORN  SILAGE  FOR  SHEEP. 

Is  corn  silage  good  Winter  feed  for 
sheep?  If  so,  how  much  should  be  fed 
and  how  much  grain  with  it?  I  sow  one- 
third  wheat  with  oats.  Is  this  all  right 
for  sheep?  F.  a.  w. 

Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

I  know  of  no  better  food  for  sheep  in 
Winter  than  good  corn  silage.  Of  course 
silage  alone  will  not  do,  hut  with  some 
dry  roughage  it  keeps  the  sheep’s 
bowels  loose  and  regular,  stimulates  the 
growth  of  wool,  and  when  ewes  come 
to  have  lambs  it  ensures  a  full  supply 
of  milk  for  the  lamb  and  a  kind  of  milk 
on  which  it  will  thrive.  How  much 
should  be  fed  daily  depends  very  much 
on  size  of  sheep  and  whether  they  are 
housed  in  warm  quarters  or  compelled 
to  rustle  about  in  the  snow  and  cold. 
Where  kept  in  proper  folds  reasonably 
v/arm,  they  should  have  about  four 
pounds  to  the  100  pounds  live  weight 
daily,  divided  into  two  feeds.  If  simply 
being  carried  through  the  Winter  as 
store  sheep  they  will  do  very  well  on 
this  amount  of  silage  and  what  good 
clover  or  Alfalfa  hay  they  will  eat.  If 
to  raise  Winter  lambs  the  ewes  ought 
to  have  enough  grain  in  addition  to  keep 
them  thriving  or  even  gaining  a  little 
in  flesh,  or  if  intended  to  be  fattened 
after  the  lambs  are  taken  they  should 
have  still  more  grain.  While  wheat  and 
oats  make  a  very  good  grain  ration  for 
a  sheep  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  quite 
an  expensive  food.  We  feed  our  sheep 
for  Winter  lamb  raising  corn  and  bran, 
about  equal  parts,  with  a  little  oil  meal 
added.  We  also  think  it  pays  to  raise 
mangels  so  as  to  feed  a  few  of  these 
every  day  in  addition  to  the  silage.  No 
animal  so  likes  a  variety  and  frequent 
change  of  food  as  the  sheep. 

j.  s.  WOODWARD. 


SHEEP  LOSING  WOOL. 

1.  I  have  about  50  head  of  sheep,  and 
they  have  lost  a  great  quantity  of  their 
wool;  in  fact,  some  of  them  have  hardly 
any  on.  I  have  examined  and  can  And 
no  vermin;  they  seem  to  itch  a  great  deal. 
Can  you  advise  me  what  to  do?  2.  I  have 
several  sheep  that  have  had  lambs  but 
had  no  milk.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause. 


ana  rs  it  liable  to  happen  again  next  year? 

Marshall  Hall,  Md.  h.  k.  b. 

1.  The  trouble  described  is  a  small 
parasite  under  the  skin,  perhaps  scab.  If 
they  are  inclined  to  rub  themselves  this 
is  doubtless  the  case,  or  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  exposure  or  lack  of  sufficient 
or  the  right  kind  of  feed.  Anything  that 
gives  the  sheep  a  setback  will  stop  the 
growth  of  wool,  and  if  it  is  severe  may 
cause  it  to  come  out.  It  might  also  come 
from  suddenly  giving  them  a  heavy 
grain  feed  after  they  had  had  nothing 
but  roughage.  I  have  known  this  to 
start  the  wool.  In  any  case,  I  should  at 
once  shear  them.  They  will  take  no  cold 
if  they  are  closely  housed  for  a  few 
days.  I  have  had  less  trouble  from  cold, 
shearing  in  March  than  when  they  were 
sheared  in  June,  and  were  exposed  to 
the  weather.  Then  dip  the  sheep  in 
some  carbolic  sheep  dip,  like  Zenoleum. 
This  will  help  if  they  are  troubled  with 
parasites;  kill  the  ticks  and  have  a  gen¬ 
erally  stimulating  effect  on  the  skin. 

2.  The  probable  cause  of  the  sheep 
having  no  milk  is  lack  of  the  right  kind 
of  feed,  the  same  reason  that  would 
make  the  wool  come  off.  There  is  no 
more  reason  for  a  healthy  sheep  not  hav¬ 
ing  milk  when  fresh  than  for  a  cow  if 
properly  fed.  By  the  right  kind  of  feed 
I  mean  such  as  makes  blood,  bone  and 
muscle;  bran,  oats,  linseed  meal,  cow 
pea  or  clover  hay.  These  feeds  will  grow 
wool,  lamb  and  make  milk,  and  the 
sheep  has  to  do  all  these  and  maintain 
herself  beside.  The  same  causes  that 
produce  the  trouble  this  year  will  have 
a  like  effect  next.  Remove  the  cause 
and  the  trouble  will  disappear. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Cattle  to  the  South.— J.  P.  V.,  East 
Liverpool,  O.,  can  take  his  cattle  direct  to 
Georgia,  the  earlier  the  better,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  getting  on  the  ground  pen 
them  in  a  lot  where  there  are  few  or  no 
ticks.  Then  watch  carefully  for  ticks  and 
card  off  the  majority.  It  is  desirable  that 
a  few  be  on  them  for  inoculation.  After  a 
few  weeks’  care  they  will  become  immune. 
A  slight  fever  may  come,  but  generous 
feeding,  careful  watering  and  carding  daily 
will  no  doubt  save  100  per  cent  of  his  stock. 

De  Soto  Co.,  Fla.  a.  l.  r. 


Skinning  Hogs. — In  your  issue  for 
March  12  E.  C.  Gillette,  page  209,  says 
‘‘the  old-fashioned  way”  in  referring  to 
scalding  hogs.  Now  my  mother  says 
that  when  she  was  a  small  girl  (and  that 
is  50  years  ago)  the  hog  butcher 
always  took  the  hide  for  pay  at  butch¬ 
ering  time.  My  father  also  says  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  thing,  as  his  father  was 
a  tanner  by  trade  and  always  had  some 
hog  skins  at  the  tannery.  Years  ago 
anyone  having  a  saddle  covered  with 
pig  skin  had  as  good  as  there  was,  so 
they  thought.  As  for  the  cleaning  of 
the  intestines  in  the  house,  I  think  he 
is  right,  it  is  no  work  for  the  house,  al¬ 
though  years  ago  it  was  done  so  and  the 
intestines  were  turned  and  cleaned  for 
sausage  casings  and  also  for  soap  grease. 

Easthampton,  Mass.  J.  b.  h. 

“IF  YOU  want  to  know  how  to  raise 
Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without 
Milk,  write  to  J.  VV.  Barwell,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.’’ — Adv. 


MILK  FEVER. 

W liy  Not  Prevent  It? 

- WRITE  FOR - 

MOORE  BROS.  G.  C.  D.  Pamphlet,  Free. 
Address,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


All  Horse  Owners 


who  have,  or  fear  trouble  from  Spavins, 
Ringbones,  Curbs,  Splints  and  all  other 
forma  of  Lameness  should  buy  and  keep  con¬ 
stantly  on  hand  a  supply  of  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.  It  never  fails  in  such  cases. 

Humboldt,  III.,  Feb.  16,  ’03. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen:— I  will  say  that  I  am  a 
great  friend  of  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 
and  am  scarcely  ever  witboutit,  also  that 
I  have  used  it  with  greater  results  than 
any  medicine  I  ever  used.  No  man  ever 
spoke  loo  highly  of  It.  Enclosed  find  a 
two  cent  stamp  for  which  please  send 
me  your  book,  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse 
and  his  Diseases.” 

Faithfully  yours, 

F.  W.  ROBERTS. 

Price  SI;  six  for  SB.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KENOALL’S 
SPAVIN  CURE,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,” 

the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


All  Sheep 

I  are  a  prey  to  scab,  lice,  ticks,  etc. 
I  You  should  act  promptly  with  the 
sovereign  remedy.  Don’t  experi¬ 
ment;  others  have  done  it  for  you. 
The  result  is  they  all  endorse 

Zenoleum 

Used  exclusively  by  Government 
Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  leading  sheep  men 
everywhere.  Relieves  from  ticks, 
red  lice,  and  maggots,  removes 
intestinal  worms,  heals  wounds 
and  sores,  and  prevents  contagion 
among  all  animals. 

“The  Great  Coal  Tar  Carbollo 
Disinfectant  Dip.” 

Mixed  with  water  only,  requires 
no  chemicals.  One  gallon  makes 
100  gallons  of  dip. 

Sample  gal.,  express  prepaid,  *1.50. 
Five  gallons,  freight  prepaid,  *6.25. 
Send  for  booklets,” V eterlnary Adviser" 
and  ‘'Biggie’s  Troubles.”  Both  free. 

Zenner  Disinfectant  Co. 
lOO  Bates  St. 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


ouuniv  DLLlo  rUR  GlUvlV  F l,CL 
BETTER  THAN  MANGELS 
Breustedt’s  “Elite”  and  “Elite  A”  Sugar  Beel 
Seeds  yield  1500  to  2500  bushels  per  acre 

Jilt)., 25c;  %  lb.,  40c;  lib. ,75c;  2  lbs. ,$1.25;  4  lbs. 

bZ  ™ail,  prepaid.  5  lbs..  $1.75;  10  lbs.,  $3.00 
25  lbs.,  $b.00;  50  lbs.,  $11.00;  110  lbs.,  $20. 00 — by  freight 
or  express,  not  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  C.  POST,  M.  E.,  DUNDEE,  MICH. 
Sole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 
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MILK 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Delhi,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  used  “International  Stock  Food”  for  milk  cows  and 
calves  and  am  fully  convinced  that  it  will  do  all  you  claim  for  it,  and  can  say  it  is 
simply  “out  of  sight”  in  giving  stock  a  good  increase  in  appetite,  and  in  cows  a 
good  increase  in  milk.  I  most  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  farmers,  and  especially 
for  cows.  Respectfully,  M.‘  O.  DORBRY. 


International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  send  you  the  milk  and  butter  test  of  this  three-year-old 
Jersey  cow  while  being  fed  “International  Stock  Food.”  Test  19  lbB.  and  10 
ox.  of  butter  In  seven  days.  Milk  test,  G4  lbs.  and  2%  ox.  in  ono  day  and  432k 
lbs.  in  soven  days.  Udder  measures  54  in.  I  endorse  the  use  of  “International 
Stock  Food”  forcows.  S.  W.  PARISH,  Culvert,  Texas. 


WIN  PREMIUMS 

Summer  Shade,  Kentucky. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen  :  — It  is  with  pleasure  that  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  speak  a  good  word 
in  behalf  of  what  I  think  beyond  question  the  best  Stock  Food  on  earth.  I  have 
used  “International  Stock  Food”  on  my  herd  of  Jersey  cattle,  and  by  its  use  I 
have  won  95  per  cent,  of  premiums  I  showed  for  in  this  State.  I  would  not  be 
without  your  goods.  Respectfully,  ED.  MORRIS. 


Bewara  of  Imitation*  and  Substitutes.  ^QPWrite  Us  About  “International  Stock  Food."  We  Have  Thousands  of  Similar 
Testimonials  and  Will  Pay  You  $1000  Cash  II  They  Are  Not  Genuine. 


A  $300000  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


BOOK  CONTAINS  183  GSKJe  ENGRAVINGS  m  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY, 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  CCirPrinted  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Any  Advertising:  on  it.  Size  of  Book  is  by  9k*  inches.  It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  our 
Artists  and  Engravers  make  these  Engravings,  which  are  the  finest  engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  that  you  have  ever  seen.  They  are  all  made  from  actual  photographs 
and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  En¬ 
gravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  QSr It  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  describes  all  common  diseases  and  tells 
you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Ye^rinary  Illustrations  are  large  and  scientific  and  better  than  you  can  obtain  in  any  other  book  regardless  of  price. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  ^$10.00  CASH  ES  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

WK  WILL  MAIL  ONE  COPY  OK  THIS  KOOK  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  With  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Will  Write  Cs  At  Once,  Letter  or  Postal  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  QUESTIONS: 

*a-lst.-NAMJE  THIS  PAUER.  CT2ud.-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 

Add«„  A,  One, ....  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO„  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  OF  OUR  CHAMPION  STALLION  DAN  PATCH  t:56K  (size  21  BY  2 B )  MAILED  YOU  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  in,  $2,000,000. 

775,000  Feet  of  Space  In  Our  New  Factory. 
Contains  Over  16  Acres  of  Space. 


CASH 


*TWE  WILL.  PAY  YOU  $1,000  IN  CASH  43 

If  We  Ever  Refuse  to  Refund  Your  Money  on  Our  Positive  “Cash  Guarantee”  That  is  Printed  on  Every  Label  of  Each  of  These  Preparations. 

International  Stock  Food .  International  Poultry  Food .  International  Harness  Soap .  Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil . . . 

international  Gone  Oure  .  A  remarkable  egg  producer .  International  Worm  Powder .  The  wonderful  quick  cur.  for  Barb-wlro  Cut.,  Etc". 

international  Gall  Cure .  and  guaranteed  to  insure  good .  International  Heave  Cube  .  International  Foot  Remedy . 

international  Hoop  Ointment .  health  and  very  rapid  growth.., .  International  Pheno-Ohlobo .  International  Compound  Absorbent  .... 

INTERNATIONAL  LOUSE  KILLER  .  for  all  kinds  of  poultry .  (Di.enfectant  and  Germicide] .  Cure.  Curbs  end  Sprains  while  your  horse  work.. 

Our  preparations  aro  sold  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee"  by  over  100,000  Dealers  Throughout  The  World.  We  Will  Ke  Glad  To  Kefuad  Your  Honey,  as  per  guarantee  printed  on  every  label,  If  anyof  them 
ever  fail  and  we  agree  to  accept  your  plain  written  itatement.  |3^"You  are  to  be  u.er  and  also  sole  judgeof  results.  Sole  owners— INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  Minneapolis,  Minn.,U.  S.  A. 
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equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or  8!6  marks,  or  10^  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  bv  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  ..‘he  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural,  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  -what  the  remittance 
is  for.  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

109  Pearl  Street.  New  Yrork. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  2,  1904. 


Reports  come  of  great  damage  to  pear  trees  in  the 
upper  Hudson  Valley.  The  cold  weather  has  appar¬ 
ently  killed  whole  orchards— especially  those  weaken¬ 
ed  by  attacks  from  Pear  psylla.  It  is  also  said  that 
many  old  apple  trees  have  been  injured.  We  would 
like  accurate  information  about  these  things  from  our 
readers. 

* 

Name  the  farm!  Pick  out  some  appropriate  name 
that  will  last  as  long  as  you  do.  When  you  talk  about 
your  farm  call  it  by  name.  Have  the  name  neatly 
printed  on  the  paper  and  envelopes  you  use,  and  also 
paint  it  on  some  building  or  on  a  signboard.  All 
such  things  give  character  to  the  farm — that  is,  they 
put  your  character  on  it. 

* 

Will  those  of  our  readers  who  have  used  “trap 
nests”  for  poultry  please  describe  the  nests  that  suit 
them  best,  and  tell  us  what  they  think  of  this  plan? 
By  “trap  nest”  we  mean  any  contrivance  for  learn¬ 
ing  which  hen  lays  a  certain  egg,  or  for  learning  the 
egg  record  of  each  hen  in  the  flock.  The  object  in 
doing  this  is  of  course  to  select  eggs  for  hatching 
from  the  best  layers.  It  is  claimed  that  the  laying 
habit  may  thus  be  handed  down  from  mother  to 
daughter.  Does  experience  prove  that  this  is  so? 

m 

One  of  our  readers  is  just  moving  to  a  new  farm 
Among  other  things  he  says  this  about  it: 

I  think  the  new  one  has  good  possibilities  for  develop¬ 
ment,  and  I  hope  to  live  long  enough  to  make  it  a  place 
that  will  make  strangers  say  as  they  ride  past:  “I'll  bet 
a  good  fanner  lives  there." 

We  all  have  our  ambitions,  and  the  one  expressed 
above  is  a  worthy  one.  The  man  who  can  take  a  farm 
that  has  “gone  to  seed,”  and  write  his  character  on  it 
with  the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  lias  a  right  tc  feel 
proud  when  strangers  make  such  a  remark. 

* 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a 
circulation  in  foreign  countries.  A  reader  in  Turkey 
writes  that  he  is  publishing  an  article  in  the  Turkish 
papers  entitled  “The  Agricultural  Press  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Standard  the  Rural  New-Yorker!” 
Readers  in  South  Africa,  Australia,  Egypt  and  Tas¬ 
mania  write  us  that  they  depend  on  our  advertising 
columns  for  purchases  of  agricultural  goods.  We 
claim,  without  much  fear  of  contradiction,  that  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  the  widest  circulation  of  any  agricul¬ 
tural  paper. 

Led  by  Dr.  James  R.  Day,  Chancellor  of  Syracuse 
University,  the  smaller  colleges  of  New  York  have 
made  a  savage  attack  upon  the  agricultural  college  at 
Cornell.  Dr.  Day  is  a  strong  and  forcible  man,  but 
he  has  seriously  injured  his  own  cause  by  his  peculiar 
methods  and  loose  statements.  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  has 
replied  to  some  of  these  statements  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  that  Dr.  Day  did  not  know  what  he  was  talk¬ 
ing  about,  or  else  was  doing  a  small  piece  of  petti¬ 
fogging.  The  contrast  between  Dr.  Day’s  impatient  and 
rather  arrogant  statement  and  Prof.  Bailey’s  dignified 
answer  is  very  marked.  Dr.  Day  has  really  strength¬ 
ened  the  Cornell  College.  What  its  friends  needed 
was  just  this  form  of  opposition,  which  has  changed 
many  passive  supporters  into  active  fighters.  As  we 
have  pointed  out,  the  college  presidents  offer  no  sug¬ 
gestion  save  that  of  delay.  At  heart  they  are  opposed 
to  the  modern  plan  of  agricultural  education,  and 
their  policy  is  practically  that  of  the  dog  in  the  man¬ 


ger  that  kepi  the  cattle  from  the  hay.  The  battle  at 
Albany  is  a  hard  one,  and  every  farmer  in  the  State 
should  help  the  college.  Have  you  written  your 

Senator?  If  not  do  so  at  once! 

* 

There  are  two  things  that  we  dislike  to  do — one  is 
to  print  a  long  article,  the  other  is  to  say  that  it  is 
the  best  of  its  kind.  These  dislikes  come  close  to 
being  rules,  but  we  break  one  and  bend  the  other 
when  it  comes  to  the  article  by  “Uncle  John”  Spencer 
on  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  first  page.  It  would  be  hard 
to  divide  such  an  article  without  losing  some  of  its 
force.  If  after  reading  it  a  man  cannot  make  a  fair 
sample  of  Bordeaux — what  can  we  do  to  make  it 
clearer?  This  is  one  of  the  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
which  every  reader  should  file  away  for  reference! 

• 

Some  readers  are  concerned  about  a  report  that  a 
Colorado  man  has  produced  a  “seedless  apple.” 
Among  other  remarkable  things  we  are  told: 

He  is  now  preparing-  to  graft  his  seedless  buds  on  every 
sort  of  apple  tree,  and  asserts  that  he  will  be  able  to  de¬ 
velop  seedless  apples  of  every  variety.  He  will  not  re¬ 
veal  the  secret  of  his  budding  and  grafting.  The  tree  on 
w'hich  the  seedless  fruit  grows  is  unusual  in  that  it  has 
no  blossoms. 

This  man  does  well  not  to  reveal  his  wonderful 
secret.  For  aught  we  know  the  tree  agents  may  have 
already  begun  to  offer  this  apple!  The  statement 
that  this  tree  has  no  blossoms  and  yet  produces  fruit 
is  enough  to  convince  any  man  who  ever  saw  an 
apple  tree  that  this  is  a  “fake.”  It  might  be  possible 
to  produce  an  apple  with  a  very  small  core,  but  it  is 
not  going  to  grow  on  a  tree  which  never  blooms. 

* 

The  writer  has  received  gentle  criticism  at  times 
because  in  trying  to  present  some  scientific  fact  he 
dropped  technical  terms  and  tried  to  illustrate  by 
means  of  homely  things  which  farmers  can  under¬ 
stand.  This,  we  have  been  told,  is  “not  dignified.” 
The  dignity  which  some  good  people  carry  around 
with  their,  must  become  a  burden.  It  sometimes 
binders  their  view  of  real  human  nature  as  effective¬ 
ly  as  a  glass  eye  would.  We  like  to  talk  to  our  read¬ 
ers  and  friends  just  as  though  we  had  known  them  all 
our  lives;  just  as  though  we  had  neighbored  with 
them  for  25  years.  Good  neighbors  come  to  know 
each  other’s  faults  and  virtues.  They  learn  to  over¬ 
look  the  faults  because  they  are  of  the  head  rather 
than  of  the  heart.  They  do  not  talk  too  much  about 
the  virtues  because  they  belong  to  the  heart.  Talking 
might  drive  them  into  the  head  and  make  it  too 
large! 

Agents  are  going  about  western  Michigan  claim¬ 
ing  that  they  can  kill  the  insects  and  cure  fungous 
diseases  in  a  tree,  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk  and 
pouring  in  a  powder  composed  of  charcoal,  sulphur 
and  soda.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  in  this  so-called 
“treatment.”  Its  claims  have  been  exploded  time  and 
again,  but  in  order  to  have  some  standing  the  back¬ 
ers  of  this  “process”  claim  that  it  has  been  used  at 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  The  facts  are 
that  a  few  months  ago  the  college  authorities  per¬ 
mitted  an  agent  to  bore  into  a  few  trees  and  poke  his 
powder  in  so  as  to  make  what  he  calls  a  test.  It  will 
not  do  the  trees  any  good,  but  it  was  fair  to  make  the 
trial.  This  is  all  the  authority  these  people  have  for 
saying  that  the  college  is  using  their  “treatment.” 
Men  who  are  trying  to  sell  such  things  profess  to 
sneer  at  the  opinions  of  scientific  men,  yet  they  would 
give  all  their  old  boots  for  a  square  endorsement 
from  some  reputable  station. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

There  is  getting  to  be  a  sort  of  craze  over  the  raising 
of  ginseng  roots  in  this  part  of  the  State.  There  are  big 
stories  of  enormous  profits  going  the  rounds.  If  you  could 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  from  those  who  have  had 
experience  with  it,  you  would  confer  a  great  favor  upon 
many  who  are  about  to  invest  in  it. 

“Craze”  seems  a  mild  term  to  apply  to  the  way 
some  people  talk  about  this  crop.  The  ginseng  grow¬ 
ers  have  a  paper  of  their  own,  a  regular  organization, 
and  unlimited  confidence  in  the  future  of  ginseng.  Wo 
cannot  accept  their  views  as  to  the  future,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  will  not  class  it  as  a  humbug  or 
“fake.”  Millions  of  roots  and  seeds  have  been  plant¬ 
ed,  and  some  of  the  gardens  are  looking  well.  Prices 
for  young  plants  are  very  high,  and  fortunes  have 
been  made  in  selling  these  plants  for  transplanting. 
So  far  as  we  can  learn  very  little  if  any  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  root  has  been  offered  for  sale.  If  we  are  wrong 
about  this  we  desire  to  be  set  right  by  those  who 
know,  but  we  believe  that  thus  far  the  trade  in  gin¬ 
seng  has  been  almost  entirely  in  plants  and  seeds 
intended  to  start  new  beds.  We  believe  that  if  20 
per  cent  of  the  roots  thus  sold  ever  grow  large  enough 
for  commercial  purposes  the  market  will  be  glutted. 
Why  do  we  say  this?  Scientific  men  find  little  if  any 


virtue  in  the  ginseng  root.  Its  use  by  the  Chinese  is 
based  upon  a  superstition.  The  so-called  “open  door” 
in  China  will  let  such  superstitions  out  into  the  sea, 
for  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  such  ideas  of  su¬ 
pernatural  value  have  never  been  able  to  stand 
against  science  and  practical  education.  While  the 
Chinese  will  for  years  continue  to  demand  ginseng, 
we  think  such  demand  will  inevitably  grow  less. 
Should  any  large  proportion  of  the  plants  now  grow¬ 
ing  come  to  marketable  size  the  limited  market  will 
be  overstocked,  with  no  possible  outlet  for  the  sur¬ 
plus.  We  doubt,  however,  if  many  of  such  plants  will 
be  heard  from.  If  we  had  the  money  that  has  been 
paid  for  seeds  and  roots  that  never  grew  we  could 
feed  a  good  many  thousand  poor  people.  This  is  the 
“truth”  as  we  see  it.  Money  and  care  put  into  some 
standard  crop  will  in  the  long  run  bring  better  re¬ 
turns  for  most  people. 

* 

September  27  will  be  a  great  day  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition.  It  will  be  known  as  “Apple  Day,”  and 
every  man,  woman  and  child  who  comes  to  the  Fair 
on  that  day  will  receive  three  or  four  apples  nicely 
packed  and  marked.  It  is  estimated  that  20  carloads 
of  fruit  will  be  required  to  supply  the  crowd.  Ben 
Davis  will  be  out  of  it,  too — for  it  is  proposed  to  give 
away  such  varieties  as  Grimes  Golden,  Jonathan, 
Maiden  Blush  and  Wealthy.  With  every  apple  will 
go  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  principles  of  the 
American  Apple  Consumers’  League,  and  some  of  the 
good  things  that  enter  the  life  of  the  confirmed  apple 
eater.  The  object  of  all  this  is  to  encourage  the 
consumption  of  good  apples.  It  will  help  to 
make  apple  eating  fashionable.  Fashion  has  much 
to  do  with  food  habits.  Let  the  King  of  England  make 
it  known  to  the  world  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
will  eat  two  baked  apples  in  the  morning  and  two 
raw  apples  at  night  and  there  would  be  such  a  rush 
for  the  fruit  that  the  price  would  rise!  What  will 
be  done  at  St.  Louis  is  only  a  suggestion  of  what 
could  be  done  on  a  smaller  scale  in  every  town  or 
city.  Talk  apple!  Talk  apple! 

* 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  celebrated  “merger” 
case.  The  most  satisfactory  thing  about  such  great 
decisions  is  not  always  the  direct  bearing  they  have 
upon  some  particular  case,  but  the  new  statement  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  is  the  real  ruler  of  this  Re¬ 
public.  The  court  is  obliged  to  take  for  its  first 
proposition  the  fact  the  law-making  power  lies  with 
Congress.  They  are  to  decide  whether  the  law  in 
question  is  opposed  to  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Thus  we  are  constantly  reminded  that  whoever  con¬ 
trols  Congress  must  control  the  country.  We  have 
faith  to  believe  that  the  common  people  can  still  con¬ 
trol  Congress  if  they  care  to  do  so.  This  is  made  evi¬ 
dent  whenever  some  public  question  comes  up  in  such 
a  way  that  the  people  are  made  to  see  clearly  the  im¬ 
portance  of  supporting  it.  Then  they  show  their 
power,  and  Congress  bows  to  them.  We  wish  it  were 
possible  to  make  the  people  realize  the  necessity  of 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  more 
power.  At  present  about  all  the  Commission  can  do 
is  to  hear  evidence  about  unjust  discrimination  in 
freight  rates.  It  cannot  enforce  its  own  decisions  be¬ 
cause  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  Congress 
never  gave  the  power  to  do  so  to  the  Commission. 
This  power  should  be  granted,  and  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  should  make  it  their  business  to  compel  Congress 
to  strengthen  the  Commission  in  this  way. 


BREVITIES. 

The  hog  claims  that  the  sward  is  mightier  than  the 
pen! 

Where  a  farmer's  heart  is  there  will  the  spirit  of  his 
farm  be. 

Better  have  hayseed  in  your  hair  than  weed  seed  in 
your  heart. 

Some  people  seem  to  bury  the  hatchet  expecting  it  will 
grow  into  a  broad  ax. 

It  will  make  much  difference  with  your  expenses 
whether  fruit  and  vegetables  represent  a  by-product  or 
a  buy  product  on  your  farm. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  to  publish  a  bulletin 
on  “Weeds  Used  in  Medicine."  The  farmer  has  to  take 
his  medicine  when  he  lets  weeds  grow. 

Mr.  Woodward  refers  to  the  value  of  mangels  for 
sheep  on  page  293.  It  will  pay  to  study  what  Mr.  Fraser 
says  on  page  257  about  the  varying  quality  of  these  roots. 

We  have  an  account  of  a  man  in  Texas  who  hauls  a 
load  of  sand  from  his  farm  to  town,  dumps  it  on  the 
road  and  hauls  back  a  load  of  manure  in  payment.  Thus 
he  can  raise  larger  crops  and  have  a  better  road  to  haul 
them  over.  This  is  in  a  section  where,  pnly  a  few  years 
ago,  manure  had  no  value! 

A  fraud  practiced  on  some  Indiana  farmers  is  worked 
as  follows:  Agents  for  a  so-called  woolen  factory  come 
and  measure  farmers  for  suits  of  clothes.  A  few  suits 
are  made  and  delivered  at  a  very  low  price.  Many  or¬ 
ders  are  taken  and  paid  for  by  notes.  Then  the  “agents” 
disappear  and  the  notes  turn  up  at  a  bank— and  must  be 
paid! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  trouble  that  the  New  Haven  Rail¬ 
road  Company  has  had  with  dynamiters  continues.  In 
addition  to  the  effort  to  destroy  the  unfinished  railroad 
bridge  across  the  Naugatuck  River  at  Derby,  Conn., 
when  seven  sticks  were  placed  under  the  structure,  dyna¬ 
mite  has  been  placed  on  the  tracks  between  Derby  and 
Seymour.  This  is  the  fourth  time  within  two  months 
that  dynamite  has  been  picked  up  on  the  lines  of  the 
company  running  through  this  region.  .  .  Sickness  and 
starvation  are  decimating  the  Copper  River  Indians  in 
Alaska.  General  Funston  has  been  ordered  to  do  any¬ 
thing  he  can  for  the  Indians.  The  only  military  post  in 
the  Copper  River  region  is  a  small  post  at  Copper  Cen¬ 
ter,  used  by  men  of  the  Signal  Corps,  who  have  supplies 

sufficient  only  for  their  own  subsistence . Judge 

Henderson  M.  Somerville,  of  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers  has  handed  down  a  ruling  which  up¬ 
sets  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Shaw’s  famous  “bale  of 
hay”  personal  baggage  order,  and  his  late  one,  promul¬ 
gated  a  few  weeks  ago,  to  the  effect  that  returning 
American  tourists  may  bring  in  anything  within  the  $100 
limit,  provided  it  is  not  for  sale.  This  has  been  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean  presents  for  others,  as  well  as  personal 
effects.  Judge  Somerville’s  decision  laid  down  the  rule 
that  duty  must  be  paid  on  presents,  and  that  only  per¬ 
sonal  effects  are  free.  The  decision  was  made  on  the  pro¬ 
test  of  A.  Obendorf,  of  Baltimore,  who  brought  over  in 
his  baggage  several  articles  described  as  ladies’  kid 
gloves,  silk  fabrics,  cotton  embroidery  and  toys  The 
value  of  the  articles  was  less  than  $100,  and  Mr.  Oben¬ 
dorf  declared  them,  and  said  that  they  were  presents 
for  members  of  his  immediate  family.  The  Collector  at 
Baltimore,  however,  assessed  duty  on  them,  and  this  ac¬ 
tion  is  now  sustained  by  Judge  Somerville.  .  .  .  The 
Iowa  State  Senate  March  18  voted  an  appropx-iation  of 
$125,000  for  the  location  at  Knoxville  of  a  hospital  for 
habitual  drunkards.  This  is  the  first  open  approval  of 
Iowa’s  so-called  “dipsomaniac  law.”  This  law,  which 
went  into  effect  two  years  ago,  has  been  severely  criti¬ 
cised.  ...  A  series  of  earthquake  shocks  swept  across 
New  England  March  21,  playing  queer  pranks  with 
swinging  chandeliers  and  delicately  balanced  breakables, 
arresting  the  attention  of  night  workers,  frightening 
those  who  have  had  earthquake  experience  in  the  past, 
and  even  awakening  some  light  sleepers.  Many  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  felt  the  shock,  virtually  at  the  same  hour. 
Halifax  did  not  experience  it,  but  St.  John,  Fredericton 
and  other  New  Brunswick  points  felt  the  earth  shake. 
Two  shocks  were  felt  in  western  Maine,  while  in  the 
eastern  part  from  three  to  seven  were  noticeable.  Bar 
Harbor  reported  seven.  The  bell  in  the  fire  engine  house 
at  Bar  Harbor  swayed  several  times,  sounding  an  alarm. 
The  worst  disturbance  in  Maine  was  reported  from  Cal¬ 
ais,  where  buildings  were  rocked,  pictures  shaken  from 
the  walls  and  chimneys  damaged.  The  heaviest  shock  in 
that  city  was  preceded  by  rumblings  of  the  earth. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  45  to  16, 
confirmed  the  nomination  of  Brigadier-General  Leonard 
Wood  to  be  a  Major-General  March  18.  By  this  action  of 
the  Senate,  in  executive  session,  General  Wood  takes  the 
rank  of  Major-General  from  August  8,  1903,  the  day  on 
which  President  Roosevelt  made  the  promotion.  The 
contest  against  his  confirmation  has  been  notable  and 
bitter,  beginning  November  19,  1903,  soon  after  Congress 
convened  in  extraordinary  session,  and  continuing 


through  the  present  session.  The  principal  charges 
against  General  Wood  involving  his  official  conduct  in 
Cuba,  upon  which  testimony  was  taken  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  were:  Tampering  with 
courts  so  as  not  to  give  an  impartial  trial  to  E.  G.  Rath- 
bone,  Director  of  Posts;  his  veracity  was  questioned;  he 
was  accused  of  inspiring  the  Runcie  magazine  article 
criticising  the  administration  of  General  Brooke;  he  was 
charged  with  granting  a  franchise  to  the  Jai  Alai  Co., 
a  gambling  concern,  in  violation  of  law;  he  was  accused 
of  insubordination  toward  General  Brooke,  his  superior 
officer,  and  it  was  alleged  that  he  interfered  with  the 
civil  courts  of  Manzanillo.  Another  ground  of  opposition 
to  General  Wood’s  promotion  was  that  it  is  undeserved; 
that  his  brief  and  comparatively  inconspicuous  army 
career  does  not  justify  promoting  him  over  several  vet¬ 
eran  army  officers  with  long  and  brilliant  careers  in  ac¬ 
tive  service.  .  .  .  Senator  Hoar  introduced  March  21 
the  bill  prepared  by  Commander  Booth-Tucker,  looking 
to  the  colonization  of  vacant  public  lands  by  actual  set¬ 
tlers.  The  bill  creates  the  Bureau  of  Colonization  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  provides  machinery  for 
advertising  the  public  lands  and  obtaining  settlers.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  issue  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  of  60-year  three-per-cent  gold  bonds,  to 
be  issued  in  sums  not  exceeding  $5,000,000  yearly  to  de¬ 
serving  settlers  in  loans  of  not  over  $1,500  to  any  one 
person,  who  is  required  to  enter  upon  a  homestead  and 
who  “is  certified  as  worthy  and  deserving  by  one  person 
holding  official  position  under  the  Federal  Government 
or  any  State  or  municipal  government,  and  by  one  per¬ 
son  of  recognized  standing  in  a  charitable  or  religious 
organization.”  The  money  is  to  be  repaid  by  the  settler 
in  annual  installments,  with  six  per  cent  interest.  The 
homestead  and  all  the  settler’s  personal  property  thereon 
is  held  as  a  lien  to  secure  repayment  of  the  loan. 

PHILIPPINES.— Secretary  Taft  received  March  21  a 
mail  report  from  Governor  Wright  telling  of  the  recent 
elections  held  in  the  Philippines  for  provincial  governors. 
Governor  Wright  says  that  the  elections  passed  off 
quietly,  and  comments  particularly  upon  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Filipinos  have  acquired  American  poli¬ 
tical  methods.  There  are  ward  heelers  and  political 
bosses  in  the  Philippines  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and 
Governor  Wright  says  that  in  general  the  Filipinos  are 
exceeding  the  Americans  in  adopting  up-to-date  political 
ideas.  The  result  is  that  two  American  Governors  have 
been  defeated,  and  protests  of  ballot-box  stuffing  and 
other  irregularities  have  been  received  from  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Albay,  Batangas,  Ambos,  Camarines  and  Iloilo. 
Capt.  Arlington  W.  Betts,  a  former  Volunteer  officer 
who  settled  in  the  Philippines  and  married  a  mestiza 
woman,  was  Governor  of  Albay  province.  He  became  a 
candidate  for  reelection  and  was  opposed  by  Ramon  San¬ 
tos,  a  wealthy  Filipino.  The  political  campaign  was 
very  warm.  Betts  was  defeated  and  has  protested  that 
the  election  was  not  properly  conducted.  In  the  Camar¬ 
ines,  P.  Montell,  another  American,  was  defeated  by 
Mariano  Abella.  Governor  Wright  says  that  in  the  main 
he  thinks  the  elections  were  fair  and  that  the  protests 
in  some  instances  are  largely  founded  on  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Elections  were  held  in  32  provinces,  and  returns 
from  28  provinces  show  that  16  Governors  had  been  re¬ 
elected.  , 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  VIOLET  GROWING. 

While  the  rest  of  us  have  struggled  through  the  toils 
of  an  unusually  severe  Winter  it  might  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  violet  men  have  been  doing.  A  well- 
equipped  greenhouse  is  not  a  bad  place  to  spend  a  little 
time  on  a  cold  day,  and  to  an  outsider  a  half  day  or  so 
given  to  visiting  the  violet  houses  and  inhaling  the  frag¬ 
rance  of  thousands  of  budding  flowers  is  a  delight.  It  is 
a  novelty  to  step  from  the  snowy  outdoors  and  have  one’s 
next  glances  resting  on  spacious  beds  of  foliage  and  flow¬ 
ers.  In  the  Rhinebeck  district  the  general  condition  of 
the  plants  at  this  time  is  good.  There  is  a  pretty  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  that  the  business  should  have  no  more  crowd¬ 
ing;  that  p7,0=em  production  is  meeting  all  demands  and 


occasionally  overreaching  them.  Prices  have  not  been  as 
favorable  this  Winter  as  in  other  years,  yet  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices  violets  must  still  be  considered  a  paying  crop, 
as  the  houses  are  each  producing  from  7,000  to  19,000 
blooms  per  week.  The  violet  men  are  by  no  means  dis¬ 
couraged,  though  they  are  not  enlarging  their  plants 
this  Spring,  and  this,  with  the  fact  that  no  new  people 
are  starting  in  the  business,  is  a  pretty  good  sign  of 
the  times.  The  depressed  market  conditions  are  due  to 
two  general  causes;  first,  overproduction  of  inferior 
blooms  and  flooding  the  market  with  them;  second,  to  the 
.  weakened  financial  condition  of  many  of  the  people  who 
were  and  are  buyers  of  violets,  causing  them  to  curtail 
even  with  luxuries.  Of  course  the  latter  condition  will 
improve,  and  the  market  is  broadening  each  year,  so 
we  cannot  see  the  end.  For  the  present  a  strong  feature 
in  the  case  for  the  grower  is  that  there  is  no  way  to 
cheapen  the  cost  of  production.  No  matter  what  the 
markets  are  they  must  cost  just  so  much,  and  this  past 
Winter,  to  mention  one  item,  the  cost  of  heating  the 
buildings  has  been  at  least  one-third  more  than  usual. 
Liven  with  these  present  drawbacks  violet  growing  is  a 
nice  business,  and  clearly  does  not  go  with  general  farm¬ 
ing.  It  is  something  not  to  be  picked  up  at  odd  times  by 
any  of  the  home  people  or  the  hired  man,  but  from  start 
to  finish  the  growing  of  fine  violets  requires  constant  and 
most  intelligent  care.  A  few  moments  of  hot  sunshine 
after  a  Summer  shower  has  cleared  away  the  whitewash 
from  the  glass  means  loss  if  nobody  is  at  hand  to  look 
after  it.  A  few  moments  of  wrong  temperature  on  a 
Winter’s  night  means  loss.  A  slight  excess  of  fumiga¬ 
tion  means  loss;  so  also  with  the  least  carelessness  or 
oversight  anywhere.  It  is  not  as  in  former  days,  when 
any  sort  of  a  violet  would  sell  and  bring  money  in  what¬ 
ever  shape  presented.  It  now  calls  for  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  as  does  the  culture  of  fine  roses,  of  fine  apples,  the 
dairy  business  or  the  poultry  business.  w.  s.  teatok. 


BUSINESS  BITS 


The  Imperial  Steel  Range  Co.,  140  State  St.,  Cleveland, 
O.,  show  their  own  confidence  in  their  ranges  by  offering 
to  take  back  after  six  months’  trial  any  range  that  does 
not  give  perfect  satisfaction,  and  pay  freight  charges 
both  ways.  This  is  certainly  liberal,  and  more  than  fair 
on  their  side.  A  catalogue  of  all  sizes  and  styles  will  be 
sent  you  free. 


The  Royal  Carriage  Co.  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  their 
new  1904  catalogue.  They  show  a  large  variety  of  bug¬ 
gies,  surreys  and  carriages,  and  the  prices  are  printed  in 
large  plain  figures.  They  also  show  a  large  line  of  horse 
goods  needed  on  every  farm.  Anyone  intending  to  buy 
a  vehicle  of  any  kind  this  year  can  have  a  catalogue 
sent  to  his  address  by  writing  the  Royal  Carriage  Co., 
416  E.  Court  Ct.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Fruitvale  Farm  offers  great  opportunities  for  some 
man  with  fair  capital  who  wants  a  chance  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  known  Mortimer  Whitehead,  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  for  many  years.  His  farm  is  a  money  maker 
in  the  right  hands.  We  have  had  people  ask  if  we  knew 
of  any  chance  for  them  to  invest  money  safely  in  a 
farm  without  waiting  too  long  for  returns.  Here  is 
just  the  chance  for  them.  Address  Gerald  Howatt, 
White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

It  seems  at  first  glance  as  though  this  old  saying— al¬ 
most  too  good  to  be  true— were  particularly  applicable  to 
the  offer  made  by  the  “1900”  Washer  Co.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  to  send  any  housekeeper  on  request  their  family 
washer  for  30  days’  trial,  paying  the  freight  and  also 
the  expense  of  returning  it  at  the  end  of  that  time  if  not 
found  entirely  satisfactory.  Surely  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  how  far  a  progressive  manufacturer  will  go 
to  convince  the  public  of  the  value  of  his  product  when 
he  himself  is  convinced. 


More  money  has  been  spent  in  advertising  and  intro¬ 
ducing  the  Acme  harrow  than  was  ever  spent  on  any 
other  tool.  Year  after  year  farmers  have  been  invited 
to  examine  and  compare  it,  and  whenever  they  do  so 
they  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  Acme  leads  all  other 
tools  for  the  special  work  claimed  for  it.  It  pulverizes 
the  soil,  crushes  clods  and  levels  the  seed  bed,  thus  com¬ 
bining  for  surface  culture  the  work  of  disk,  plank  drag, 
cultivator  and  plow,  with  none  of  the  defects  of  harrows 
with  fixed  or  spring  teeth,  which  drag  rubbish  to  the 
surface.  There  is  no  single  tillage  tool  made  which 
works  the  surface  so  thoroughly  on  all  soils.  That  is 
why  it  has  stood  the  test  of  years.  Write  to  D.  H.  Nash 
Millington,  N.  J.,  for  particulars. 


No  Maker  Has  ' I  / 
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The  TONE  of 


PIANOS 

AND 

ORGANS 


It  Makes  Them 

The  Joy  of  Any  Home 

Ihe  instruments  are  beautifully  made 
and  guaranteed  to  last  a  lifetime.  Sold 
direct  from  the  factory  without  dealers’ 
profits — cash  or  installments. 


The  Cornish  Plan  of  giving  the  buyer 
dealers’  profits  helps  in  buying  right. 

The  Cornish  Album— most  beautiful 
ever  made—  shows  our  fifty  stylos. 

The  Embossed  Pianos  and  Organs 
show  exactly  how  our  instruments  look. 

The  5000  References  will  give  you 
confidence  that  we  and  our  instruments 
are  both  right. 


rr*-~ 
*  *2; 


Let  us  send  you  a  piano  or  organ  on 
thirty  days’  free  trial.  We  are  glad  to 
put  them  beside  any  Instrument  costing 
twice  as  much. 

We  will  teach  you  to  play  free,  if  you  have 
no  local  teacher.  If  you  buy  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  find  the  instrument  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  send  it  back  and  you  will  get  your 
money  with  six  per  cent  Interest  added. 
Fair,  isn’t  it?  We  have  done  this  for  fifty 
years  and  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  satis¬ 
fied  customers. 


(ORNISH  (0. 

Washington, 
New  Jersey. 


Sit  down  and  write 


to  us  to-day. 


..  N,°  House.  Smoke  meet  with 

KRAUSERS  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

ri?«.V/°mihickorjlfood-  S1™  deliciou.  fleror. 
Cheeper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  fc.  hranaer  Sc  Brof,  JliUon.  Pa. 


Cattle  Stanchion 


The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  freeon  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Korestville,  Cuuu. 


Are  Y ou  up-to-date  on  Binders 


\  ou  are  not  unless  you’ve  seen  the  New  Century 
or  read  about  it  in  our  new  catalog.  It’s  the  only 
new  Grain  Binder  on  the  market  for  1&04  and  is  one 
of  the  greatest  successes  ever  produced  in  a  factory 
famous  for  successful  innovations.  It’s  equal  has 
not  been  built  for  doing  heavy  work  and  lots  of  it. 

If  you’re  figuring  on  a  heavy  crop  this  year  buy  a 
New  Century  and  save  trouble  and  money.  Some 
wise  dealer  in  your  vicinity  is  selling  the  Walter  A. 
Wood  line.  Ask  him  for  our  handsome  new  catalog 
or  write  us  for  it,  naming  this  paper,  it’s  free. 

|  WALTER  A.  WOOD  M.  &  R.  M.  CO., 

Hoosick  k  alls,  N.  Y.  (Independent  Manufacturers) 

Repairs  furnished  for  Walter  A.  Wood  machines  of  any  date. 

carried  at  central  points  all  over  the  country. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  during  week  ending 
March  26,  1904. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  $1.02;  No.  1, 
Northern,  Duluth  Inspection,  $1.03%.  Corn, 
56.  Oats,  47.  Rye,  80.  Barley,  55@60. 

PEED.— Retail  prices.  Spring  bran,  $22 
@26;  middlings,  $25@28. 

SEEDS.— Retail  prices.  Clover,  lb,  14@16; 
Timothy,  100  lbs,  g>.75@6.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  85@95; 
No.  2,  72%@85;  No.  3,  70@72%;  clover,  mixed, 
75@80;  clover,  65@72%.  Straw,  long  rye, 
$1.10@L26. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  bu.,  $2.70@3.10;  me¬ 
dium,  $2.06;  pea,  $1.80@2;  red  kidney,  $2.75@ 
3.15;  white  kidney,  $3;  yellow  eye,  $2.70. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  three 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  15@24%;  State 
dairy,  13@20;  factory,  12@15;  renovated,  11 
@16. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  10@12;  skims,  3@8. 

EGGS.— Good  to  fancy,  17@20;  under 
grades,  14@16. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated, 
4@7%;  sun-dried,  3@4%;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2.50; 
raspberries,  23;  blackberries,  5@6. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  good  to  choice 
Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening,  Spitzenburg  and 
York  Imperial,  bbl.,  $2.25@3.50;  common, 
$1.26@2;  strawberries,  Fla.,  qt.,  15@30. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
doz.,  $1@1.37;  lettuce,  fancy,  doz.,  25@75; 
mushrooms,  lb,  25@50;  mint,  doz.,  bunches, 
25 @60;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $2@4;  rhubarb, 
doz.  bunches,  26@75;  tomatoes,  lb,  10@20. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  domestic,  180 
lbs,  $2.60@3.50;  foreign,  168  lbs,  $2@2.85;  Brus¬ 
sels  sprouts,  qt.,  10@20;  beets,  bbl.,  $3@4; 
Fla.,  crate,  85@$1;  carrots,  old,  $1.50@2;  New 
Orleans,  100  bunches,  $2@5;  cabbage,  ton, 
$20@65;  celery,  doz.,  25@75;  lettuce,  New 
Orleans,  bbl.,  $2@3;  radishes.  Southern, 
bbl.,  $2@4;  turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.,  $1.25; 
squash,  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $2@2.50;  onions,  red 
and  yellow,  bbl.,  $2.50@4.50;  watercress,  100 
bunches,  $1@2.50;  spinach,  bbl.,  $2@4. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  12;  fowls, 
14;  turkeys,  15. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12@17; 
chickens,  14@19;  fowls,  13@14. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
6@10;  lambs,  $3@7;  pork,  5@7%. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— The  range  quoted 
on  ammoniates  and  other  fertilizing  goods 
is  intended  to  cover  rates  for  single  ton  to 
car  lots  f.  o.  b.  New  York:  Nitrate  of 
soda,  ton,  $46@48;  dried  blood,  high  grade, 
$50@66;  ground  bone,  $23@28;  acid  phosphate, 
$11@15;  kainit,  $11@13;  muriate  of  potash, 
$36@45;  sulphate  of  potash,  $44@60;  copper 
sulphate,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  6%  cents;  sulphur 
flour,  per  lb.  in  bbl.  lots,  2%  cents;  sulphide 
of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur),  in  cans  of  50 
lbs.,  per  lb,  14  cents;  water  glass  (silicate 
of  soda),  in  small  lots,  per  lb,  10@25. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Steers,  $4.45@5.40;  calves, 
veal,  $4@8;  barnyards,  $3@3.50;  sheep,  $3.50 

@4.60;  lambs,  $6.60@6.60. 


tnand  every  year.  The  finest  butter  made 
is  produced  m  small  private  dairies,  where 
perhaps  the  dash  churn  and  bowl  and  ladle 
are  used,  but  this  is  always  sold  locally 
and  the  demand  is  never  supplied.  The 
dairy  referred  to  is  the  average  make, 
which  has  a  hard  time  in  competition  with 
the  abundance  of  uniform  creamery  but¬ 
ter,  which  may  be  had  at  prices  within 
the  reach  of  nearly  all  buyers. 

WATER  CRESS.— The  article  on  page  178 
describing  the  culture  of  this  excellent 
salad  may  induce  some  who  have  running 
water  that  can  be  turned  on  tillable  land 
to  try  the  business.  But  all  such  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  go  slow  and  be  sure  of  their  mar¬ 
ket  before  investing  money  or  labor  in  a 
water-cress  farm.  Much  of  the  cress  that 
comes  to  New  York  now  is  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  streams  of  the  Middle  South.  It  is 
tied  in  neat  bunches  about  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  wholesales  at  1%  to  2%  cents 
per  bunch.  We  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
meet  this  price  with  cultivated  cress.  In 
sections  out  of  reach  of  large  natural  sup 
plies  the  case  is  different. 

HENS  ARE  NOT  ANIMALS.— This  fine 
point  in  natural  history  has  been  thus  de¬ 
cided  by  the  United  States  general  apprais 
ers.  A  lot  of  live  Plymouth  Rocks,  which 
the  importer  claimed  were  for  breeding 
purposes,  and  entitled  to  free  entry  as 
breeding  animals,  were  taxed  at  three 
cents  per  pound  as  live  poultry.  The 
Board  of  Appraisers  decides  that  by  “ani 
mals”  are  meant  quadrupeds,  and  that  the 
hen  is  still  further  barred  on  account  of 
not  being  registered,  like  cattle  or  other 
breeding  stock.  It  would  seem  that  the 
only  way  to  overcome  this  unfair  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  secure  for  the  hen  her 
inherent  rights,  socially  and  otherwise,  is 
to  have  books  of  registry  the  same  as  for 
breeds  of  cattle,  or  to  develop  fowls  with 
four  legs.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
denying  registry  to  the  champion  Leg¬ 
horn,  Rock,  Brahma,  etc.  They  have  pedi 
gree  and  performance  worth  recording,  al¬ 
though  it  might  seem  awkward  at  first  to 
refer  to  Cackle  de  Cut  No.  9874  or  Cock-a- 
doodle-do  1743.  Aside  from  the  unusual  ap¬ 
pearance  of  quadruped  fowls  as  adjuncts 
of  the  landscape  the  chief  objection  would 
be  their  destructiveness  in  garden  or  flow¬ 
er  bed,  but  an  Indian  Game  thus  equipped 
might  be  useful  for  digging  out  and  catch¬ 
ing  woodchucks.  If  improved  cattle  and 
sheep  for  breeding  are  to  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  there  is  no  reason  why  those  who 
import  high-class  poultry  for  the  same 
purpose  should  not  have  the  same  advan¬ 
tage.  If  it  can  be  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  prices  paid  are  far  in  excess  of 
their  value  for  egg  or  meat  production 
this  ought  to  be  evidence  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  their  exemption  from  duty.  w.  w.  h. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bnwker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Over  50  years  ago.  Doctors  took  right  hold  of  it.  Keep 
their  hold  yet.  The  best  Sarsaparilla  —  Ayer’s.  Loweif,  MasB. 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

Eggs.  S2.00  per  15 :  $7.00  per  100.  Also  4  A .  J.  C.  C.  Jersey 
heifer  calves.  GEO.  L.  FEKKIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.Y 


Prairie  Farm 


ATT  E  NT  I O  N-flSSWffl 

favor  ns  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Special  ty. 
I.  jEIERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


kJADP'JP.  A  D  D 1 1  I— First-class  Managers  and  Gar- 

MAnull  06  Al  nIL  I  deners.  No  charges  to  em¬ 
ployers.  Men’s  records  carefully  investigated  before 
recommendation.  The  Science  Agency,  Durham,  N.H 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  Jlni 
climate,  I 
write 


'■J.  D. S.  HANSON,  Sic 


W 


ANTED  —Twenty-five  p  lrs  Young  White 
Homer  Pigeons,  at  reasonable  price. 

G  S.  AVEKY,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


AT  BARGAIN  PRICES -30  W.  Wyan.,  50  W. 

Rocks,  15  W.  Leg.  Eggs  $1.50  for  20.  Have  Incub. 
eggs  also.  MRS.  J.  P.  HELL1NGS.  Dover,  Del. 


Oldest  Commission  ^umnnEchlese; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calveB,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


D 


SSE 


CALVES  &  LAMBS 

Hothouse  products:  Fruits;  Vegetables:  Fancy 
Eggs,  etc.  Consignments  solicited.  Top  prices  se¬ 
cured  for  choice  goods.  Write  us  what  you  have  to 
sell.  ARCHDEACON  &  CO  ,  100  Murray  St.  N.  Y. 


W  A  NTE  n_W0RKING  FOREMAN  for  fruit  an. 
■  V All  I  HU  poultry  farm,  near  N.Y.  City.  St..t  i 
particulars  as  to  experience  and  wages  expected  L 
first  letter.  JOHN  COLEMAN  SMITH, 

220  Broadway,  New  York. 


for  Sale 


Dairy  fai  m  w.th  stocs  and  (.quip 
ments;  Registered  Jersey  ber<' 

— - — - separator,  barns,  silos.telepho 

Established  butter  trade  at  30  cts.  Strictly  up-to-date 
in  everyway;  pleasant  climate,  good  water;  onrlven 
A  bonanza  for  practical  man.  Possession  anytime. 

E.  L.  GIFFIN,  Agt.,  Loudon,  Tenn. 


Bi 

I 


OOKKEKPING,  STENOGRAPH 
Penmanship,  Telegraphy  ami  Type¬ 
writing  taught  by  mail  at  Eastman 
Positions  for  all  graduates  of  complete 
commercial  course.  Outfit  for  home  study 
'  $5.  Catalogue  free.  Address  C.  C.  Gaines, 

Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  or  119  West  125th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


50,000  AMERICANS 

Were  welcomed  to 

Western 
Canada 

during  past  Year 

They  are  settled  and  settling 
on  the  Grain  and  Grazing 
Lands  there,  and  are  healthy, 
prosperous  and  satisfied. 

Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  speaking 
of  Canada,  recently  said:  "A 
new  star  has  risen  upon  the 
horizon,  and  it  is  toward  it  that 
every  immigrant  who  leaves 
the  land  of  his  ancestors  to 
come  and  seek  a  home  for 
himself  now  turns  his  gaze”— 

There  is 

Room  for  Millions. 

FllKE  llomeiiteadi  to  every 
head  of  :t  family.  School*, 
Churchei.  Hallway*.  Mar¬ 
ket*.  Climate— everything  to 
be  desired. 

For  a  descriptive  Atlas  and 
other  information,  apply  to 
Superintendent  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada:  or  authorized 
Canadian  Government  Agent— 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 

GEO  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  &  36  Little  12tb  St.,  New  York. 

SURE  CURL 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
Rinds  and  draws  the 
Slbroken  parts  together 
■  as  you  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves;  no  lymph- 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 

8rook£  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  Mien. 


MARKET  NEWS 

APPLES.— There  is  still  a  liberal  supply 
which  Is  selling  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
extremely  cold  weather  for  three  months 
was  a  constant  drag  on  the  apple  trade, 
and  It  is  probable  that  the  fruit  that  has 
been  held  back  will  now  be  offered  just 
as  rapidly  as  the  market  will  absorb  It. 

DRIED  RHUBARB.— About  three  weeks 
ago  several  bunches  of  rhubarb  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  retail  market  here  to  get  a 
correct  idea  of  the  average  weight  per 
bunch.  One  bunch  was  wrapped  In  paper 
and  laid  away.  It  then  weighed  half  a 
pound.  It  is  now  so  shriveled  that  the 
stalks  are  but  little  larger  than  rye  straw, 
and  the  bunch  weighs  a  trifle  over  half  an 
ounce,  which  shows  that  it  was  about  92 
per  cent  water,  illustrating  the  marvelous 
work  of  nature  in  flavoring  and  boxing  up 
this  common  element  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  this  wholesome  product. 

POTATOES.— Domestic  potatoes  are  ar¬ 
riving  quite  freely,  though  there  is  not  the 
rush  that  was  anticipated  by  some  as  soon 
as  Winter  let  up  enough  to  make  ship¬ 
ments  from  the  north  safe.  Lower  prices 
were  predicted  but  they  have  not  come,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  them.  So  much  damage 
has  been  done  to  seed  potatoes  that  a  good 
many  farmers  who  would  ordinarily  ai 
this  time  be  making  small  shipments  hei-e 
are  holding  more  than  usual  of  their  bet¬ 
ter  stock,  either  to  make  themselves  safe 
on  seed  or  with  the  expectation  of  an  in¬ 
creased  demand  locally  for  this  purpose. 
Present  arrivals  from  Europe  are  light. 
Prices  here  are  not  high  enough  to  make 
inducements  for  shipments  at  the  figure  for 
which  the  stock  can  at  present  be  bougni 
in  foreign  markets.  Bermuda  potatoes  are 
o.uite  plenty  but  too  high  ($4  to  $6  per  bar¬ 
rel)  to  meet  anything  but  special  trade. 

BUTTER.— The  only  shortage  is  in  fancy 
grades  of  which  some  dealers  do  not  have 
enough  to  meet  their  trade  requirements. 
Lower  grades  of  fresh  stock  are  hard  to 
sell  at  any  price.  One  dealer  said  that  he 
was  unable  to  get  15  cents  for  a  very  good 
quality  of  fresh  dairy.  He  is  a  careful 
man,  giving  personal  attention  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  usually  getting  full  value  for  all 
stuff  sent  him.  The  man  who  sent  that 
butter  is  sure  to  be  dissatisfied  with  15- 
cent  returns,  while  fancy  creamery  is 
quoted  at  24  cents  or  over,  and  it  is  hard 
to  show  any  good  reason  for  such  differ¬ 
ence  as  the  butter  was  not  the  greasy 
stuff  sometimes  seen  in  dairy  shipments. 
The  dairy  butter  offered  here,  which  form¬ 
erly  sold  quite  well,  finds  a  lessened  de- 
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CASH 

For  Your 

FARM 

(> or  other  real  estate) 

No  Matter  Where  It  Is 

if  1  did  not  have  the  ability  and  facilities  to  sell  your  property, 
I  certainly  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  this  advertisement. 

Like  my  hundreds  of  other  ads.  that  are  continually  appearing 
throughout  the  country,  it  is  practically  sure  to  place  on  my  list  a 
number  of  new  properties,  and  1  am  just  as  sure  to  sell  these  prop¬ 
erties  and  make  enough  money  in  commissions  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  ad.  and  make  a  good  profit  besides. 

That  is  why  I  can  afford  to  advertise.  My  ability  to  make  quick 
sales  has  enabled  me  to  build  up  the  largest  real  estate  business  in  the 
world. 

Why  not  put  your  property  among  the  number  that  will  be  listed 
and  sold  as  a  result  of  this  ad.?  For  eight  years  1  have  been  making 
quick  sales  for  hundreds  of  people  in  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  I  am  confident  that  I  can  make  a  quick  sale  for  you. 

1  do  not  handle  any  of  the  side  lines  usually  carried  by  the 
ordinary  real  estate  agent.  I  do  not  make  any  money  through  renting, 
conveyancing,  mortgages,  insurance,  etc.  I  must  sell  real  estate — and 
lots  of  it— or  go  out  of  business.  I  can  assure  you  1  am  not  going  out  of 
business.  On  the  contrary,  I  expect  to  sell  more  than  twice  as  many  prop¬ 
erties  this  year  as  I  did  during  1903. 

Eight  years  of  the  most  active  kind  of  experience,  offices  in  principal  cities 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  hundreds  of  special  representatives,  and  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  over  $100,000  a  year  in  advertising,  give  me  better  facilities  for  quickly 
selling  your  property  than  any  other  broker  in  existence. 

1 1  doesn’t  matter  what  kind  of  a  property  you  have  ;  it  doesn’t  mutter  whether  it 
is  worth  fiooor  $100,000,  or  in  what  town,  city,  state  or  territory  it  is  located,  if  you 
will  send  me  a  brief  description,  including  your  lowest  cash  price,  I  will  tell  you  how 
and  why  I  can  quickly  convert  it  into  cash,  and  will  give  you  my  complete  plan  lor 
handling  it,  together  with  a  letter  of  advice 

FREE  OF  CHARGE . 

The  information  1  will  give  will  be  of  great  value  to  you  even  if  you  should  decide  not  to 
sell.  Wrile  to-day  and  send  me  a  brief  description  and  price  of  the  farm,  residence,  timber- 
land,  building  lot,  or  any  other  kind  of  real  estate  you  may  want  to  sell. 

If  you  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  property  in  any  part  of  the  country,  tell  me  just  what 
you  want.  1  belive  I  can  fill  your  requirements  very  promptly  and  save  you  some  money  at 
the  same  time. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER 

North  American  Building  Philadelphia 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


An  interested  city  friend  asked  us 
this  week  why  we  subject  ourselves  to 
so  much  worry,  annoyance  and  expense 
on  account  of  alleged  libel  suits  by 
showing  up  schemes  that  are  worked  on 
farmers  and  cautioning  readers  against 
irresponsible  houses.  Our  reply  was 
that  we  think  the  results  justify  the 
expense  of  both  time  and  money.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  we  would  be  remiss 
in  our  duty  to  deny  our  subscribers  the 
advantage  of  this  line  of  information. 
We  know  from  personal  experience  what 
it  is  to  fall  in  with  plausible  and  slick- 
tongued  schemers,  and  we  feel  it  a  duty 
to  nip  their  schemes  in  the  bud  when¬ 
ever  we  are  satisfied  that  their  purpose 
is  not  honest  trade,  but  legalized  rob¬ 
bery.  The  frequent  letters  of  subscrib¬ 
ers,  expressing  appreciation  of  this  kind 
of  information  we  think  justify  both 
the  trouble  and  the  expense.  Here  is 
one  in  point  received  to-day  from  an 
Illinois  subscriber: 

I  am  continually  recommending  your 
paper  to  my  friends,  and  in  doing  so  I 
am  able  to  give  many  reasons  for  it. 
One  is  that  you  always  seem  to  have  the 
courage  of  your  convictions,  and  call  a 
spade  a  spade.  Your  effort  to  protect  your 
readers  against  frauds  is  a  notable  ex¬ 
ample  of  independence,  and  manifestation 
of  principle  above  profit.  In  the  number 
for  March  12,  on  page  225,  I  find  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  Babcock  &  Nash,  of  Bridgman, 
Mich.,  in  which  you  say  they  are  not 
considered  reliable.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
can  testify  to  that.  Last  year  I  sent  them 
the  money  for  a  small  order  of  strawberry 
plants,  but  while  they  finally  admitted 
they  got  the  money  I  never  got  the 
plants,  and  to  get  rid  of  me  they  got  to 
returning  my  letters  unopened.  You  have 
them  correctly  listed. 

We  don’t  know  any  good  reason  why 
such  concerns  should  be  permitted  to 
continue  their  peculations  on  growers 
when  a  little  cold  ink  will  shut  off  the 
cash  mails. 

A  New  York  State  farmer,  writing 
about  a  concern  whose  methods  have 
been  shown  up,  says: 

By  the  way,  this  company  has  caught 
several  of  our  best  farmers  in  Montgom¬ 
ery  County,  and  would  have  caught  more 
only  for  the  timely  reports  from  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Here  is  another  letter,  from  a  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  subscriber,  which,  while  on  a 
different  line,  is  none*  the  less  appre¬ 
ciated: 

T  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  val¬ 
uable  paper.  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  consider  it 
the  most  practical  and  the  best  all-around 
farm  journal  published.  I  received  this 
week’s  issue  to-day,  and  have  spent  sev¬ 
eral  hours  on  it.  I  am  a  shoe  merchant, 
but  very  much  interested  in  good  farm 
knowledge:  the  kind  you  spread  before 
your  readers. 

We  are  frank  to  say  that  we  like  these 
expressions  of  approval  of  our  work.  It 
is  not  that  we  take  it  as  in  any  way 
intimating  that  our  results  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  every  way  to  our  readers  any 
more  than  to  ourselves,  but  we  do  ac¬ 
cept  them  as  assurance  that  our  pur¬ 
poses  are  appreciated  and  as  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  continue  the  work. 

Here  is  one  more  letter  from  a  far- 
off  northwestern  friend: 

Thanks  for  the  pretty  little  plant,  Phila¬ 
delphia  rose.  It  is  now  planted  in  a  little 
box  and  kept  in  the  house  until  warm 
enough  to  be  planted  outside,  where  a 
place  is  prepared  for  it  already.  We 
have  been  successful  with  the  Ruby  Queen, 
and  our  people  want  other  climbing  plants 
and  so  we  will  buy  a  number  of  climbers 
and  hope  to  beautify  our  house  as  much 
as  possible. 

This  letter  once  more  suggests  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  rose  plants  are  now 
going  out  to  those  who  have  renewed 
their  subscription  for  1904.  If  you  have 
sent  your  renewal  you  have  the  rose,  or 
will  have  it  soon.  If  you  have  not  sent 
the  renewal  now  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Do 
not  neglect  it  any  longer.  Send  it  right 
in  to-day,  and  if  you  take  good  care  of 
the  rose  for  a  year  we  do  not  think  you 

would  let  anyone  take  it  out  of  your 
front  yard  next  year  for  a  flve-dollar 
bill. 


CEMENT  FLOOR  FOR  STABLES. 

In  making  cement  floors  in  horse  stables 
and  box  stalls,  where  should  the  lowest 
place  be  located  to  catch  the  liquid  ma¬ 
nure?  a.  w. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

I  built  the  cement-floor  horse  stalls 
just  as  I  would  a  plank  floor,  slanting 
the  floor  upon  which  they  stand  two 
inches,  and  having  a  drop  behind  the 
horses  of  two  inches.  The  drop  could  be 
lower  if  one  chose  without  gain  or  loss. 
There  is  no  way  to  manage  the  liquids 
except  to  absorb  with  bedding.  I  tried 
in  some  box  stalls  a  very  steep  incline 
with  a  shallow  concave  gutter  at  the 
front  side,  thinking  at  the  time  that  the 
liquids  would  readily  flow  to  this  gut¬ 
ter,  which  they  do  after  the  bedding  has 
absorbed  all  it  will  retain.  If  I  were  to 
build  again  I  would  put  in  an  incline 
and  shallow  gutter  near  where  the  pens 
were  to  he  cleaned,  because  it  is  easier 
to  clean  out,  but  so  far  as  the  effect  up¬ 
on  dry  bedding  is  concerned  it  will  be 
very  light.  Frequent  cleaning  and  free 
use  of  bedding  for  animals  other  than 
cows  upon  concrete  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  out.  Solids  and  liquids  are  voided 
in  the  cow  barn  directly  into  the  gutter, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  from  wet  floors. 
A  gutter  behind  horses  would  be  ob¬ 
jectionable  on  account  of  stepping  in 
and  out,  and  would  have  no  value. 

h.  e.  c. 


ONE  LUNQ 

May  be  gone  and  yet  the  remaining  lung 
will  be  amply  sufficient  to  sustain  a  vigor¬ 
ous  vitality.  As  a  general  thing  few  peo¬ 
ple  make  more  use  of  both  lungs  than  is 
equivalent  to  a  healthy  use  of  one  lung. 

These  facts  are  all  in  the  favor  of  the 
man  or  woman  with  weak  lungs,  even 
when  disease  has  a  strong  grip  on  them. 

Many  a  person 
living  in  health 
to  -  day  has  the 
lungs  marked  by 
the  healed  scars 
of  disease. 

Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery  makes 
weak  lungs 
strong.  It  cures 
obstinate,  deep- 
seated  coughs, 
bronchitis,  bleed¬ 
ing  lung*  and 
other  conditions, 
which,  if  neglect¬ 
ed  or  unskilfully 
treated,  find  a 
fatal  termination 
in  consumption. 

”1  had  been  troub¬ 
led  with  lung  dis¬ 
ease  and  pleurisy 
for  a  number  of 
years  and  the  trouble 
had  almost  become 
chronic,”  writes  A.  S. 
Elam,  of  Howe,  la. 

« Had  several  kinds 
of  medicine  from  different  physicians  without 
much  benefit.  At  last  wrote  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce 
and  got  his  advice,  and  began  using  his  ‘  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.’  I  have  used  twenty-five 
bottles.  When  I  commenced  taking  it  I  had  no 
appetite,  my  system  was  completely  run-down, 
had  no  ambition  to  do  anything.  Now  I  feel 
better  than  I  did  before  I  got  sick.  Have  a  good 
appetite  and  am  able  to  do  my  work.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  recommend  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  to  all  who  are  afflicted  as  I  was.” 

Those  who  suffer  from  chronic  dis-  I 
eases  are  invited  to  consult  Dr.  Pierce,  | 
by  letter,  free  All  correspondences 
strictly  private.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  [ 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  assist  the 
action  of  the  "  Discovery.” 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured 

Without  Medicine 

New  Method  Discovered  for  Drawing 
Out  Rheumatic  Acid  Poisons— 
so  Successful  that  the 
Makers  Send  it  to 
Anybody 

Free  on  Approval  —  To  Try 

Don’t  take  medicine— there’s  a  better  way 
to  cure  rheumatism.  It  is  through  the 
soles  of  the  feet.  Being  nerve  centers, 
they  not  only  contract  disease,  but  they 
also  expel  it.  Through  the  large  foot 
pores  the  great  new  discovery,  Magic 
Foot  Drafts,  reach  and  cure  rheumatism 
in  every  part  of  the  body.  They  cure  after 
everything  else  fails.  No  other  remedy 
ever  made  such  a  record,  or  cured  so  many 
cases  considered  incurable. 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  so  sure  to  cure 
that  the  makers  are  sending  them,  to 
everybody  who  writes,  to  try  without  pay¬ 
ing  a  cent.  You  simply  put  them  on  and 
wear  them.  Then  if  satisfied  with  the  ben¬ 
efit  received,  send  one  dollar.  If  not  they 
cost  you  nothing.  If  cured  one  dollar  is 
little  to  pay.  Write  to-day  to  Magic  Foot 
Draft  Co.,  W.N2  Oliver  Bldg., Jackson, Mich. 


IT  DOESN’T  WARP 

or  twist — Sure  Hatch  Incubator. 
Mellow,  regular  heat  from  copper  tank 
No  disappointment.  Free  Catalogue 
U-25  ,  Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co., 
Clay  Center,  Neb.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Above  trade  mark  on  every  boa. 


THE  SPRING 
WORK 

Is  sure  to  bring  sore 
shoulders.  You  need  not 
lay  your  horse  oil  a  day 
if  you  use 


BICKMORE’S  gal^urE 


It’s  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all  Calls,  Scratches, 
Wire  Cuts,  Crease  Heel,  etc.  in  horses.  Torn  or 
Cracked  Teats,  etc.  in  cows.  Sold  by  local  dealers 
everywhere,  who  are  directed  to  refund  money  if  It 
falls.  Enclose  us  10  cents  for  testing  sample. 


BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  COMPANY,  Box  519,  Old  Town,  Me. 


uimaaKw  of  the  beery  bit 


■■maun  U'l-L.rvi  mmm  m 

Even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  ugly  horse 
Cures  Kickers.  shyers,  runaways  etc 
FOUR  bits  in  one  TEN  davs  TRIAL 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatThrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw, and 
tie  It  again  In  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat.  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FKRRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


CRE  OF  CORN 

•'Corn  l«  Kina."  Its  wonderful  possibilities  practical¬ 
ly  developed  in  the  newest  and  latest  Silage  work; 

i  “MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS.” 

•  An  entirely  new  and  practical  work  on  Silos,  their  con- 

Sstruction  and  the  process  of  filling,  to  which  is  added 
_  complete  and  reliable  information  regarding  Silage  and 

I  its  composition;  feeding  and  a  treatise  on  rations,  j 
being  a  Feeders' and  Dairymens'  Guide. 

j  I— Advantages  of  the  Silo.  IV-How  to  Make  Silage. 

I  II— Building  the  Silo.  V-Feedlng  Silage. 

;  III— Silage  Crops.  VI— A  Feeder’s  Guide. 

I  "12  pages  of  plain,  practical  Information  foe 
J  practical  men.  Contains  just  the  things  _ 

I  you  hnvo  wanted  to  know  and  could  not  find  else- 
!  where.  Copyrighted  1903.  Poetpeid  for  10 
*  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.GO., 

Salem,  OhlOe 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


MCCORMICK 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Increase  Your  Income 


Learn  profitable  poultry  raising.  Our  suc¬ 
cess  in  teaching  it  has  been  i>henoniei>al. 
The  faculty  are  practical  poultrymen  and 
experienced  teachers.  Tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  who  begin  NO W.  No 
other  investment  brings  such  large  and 
sure  returns.  Write  to-day  for  illustrated 
booklet  fully  describing  various  courses. 

COM  \tlIUA  SCHOOL  OF  POT  LTRY 
cri/n  RE,  Box  668,  Waterrille,  If.  Y. 


POULTRY 


ooooooooo 


We  keep  ev- 

_  _ _ _  erything  m  thej 

iPOULTRY  L I N E— Fencing,  Feed, Incu-S 
ibators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— 3 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you^ 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the< 
(asking — it's  worth  having.  ^ 

Excelsior  Wire  St  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

i  Dept.  H  G  2fi  A  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

OOOCVv'vOOCOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOG< 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


AN  ABUNDANT 

WATER  can  be  had  and  plenty 

OIIDDI  V  money  made  by  us- 
OUrrLY  ing  our  Well  Machinery! 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


$53.00  TO  CALIFORNIA,  OREGON 
AND  WASHINGTON. 

Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
Western  Line.  Daily  from  Chicago,  March 
1  to  April  30.  Correspondingly  low  rates 
from  all  points.  Pullman  tourist  sleeping 
cars  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Portland  daily.  Double  berth 
rate  from  Chicago  only  $7.00.  Daily  and 
personally  conducted  excursions.  Three 
fast  trains  daily  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
only  double  track  railway  to  the  Missouri 
River.  All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this 
route.  For  full  information,  time  sched¬ 
ules,  maps  and  book  on  California  write 
to  W.  B.  ICniskern,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry,  Chicago. 


no1 

Tarda  Flat  Poultry. 


RELIABLE 

is  a  word  that  stands  for  the 
best  I  ncubators  and  Brooders 
in  the  world.  Each  has  special  dis- 

tingiiishlng  features.  Send  lOo  postace  ftm 
Book  No.  19, J lut  out,  rlvlnj  guaroafg  ./ 
mmrg  hack  1  f  Inirab.tor  1.  not  i.tiihotwy. 
Sellable  Ineohatsr  and  Brooder  Co. , 
B. 101  4)olaej,  Ullnola. 


Ask  the  most  success¬ 
ful  poultrymen. 

Peep-O’-Day 

BROODERS 

have  been  on  the  market 
12  years.  Used  exclu¬ 
sively  Ca  the  best  farms  in 
America.  Catalogue  free. 
Made  only  by 

Cornell  Incubator  Kfg.  Co.,  Box.-)  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


EAST  HOMElt,  N.  Y Sept.  21, 1903. 
Cornell  Incubator  Mfg.  Co. 

Gentlemen;  I  received  your  shipment  of  three 
No.  2  Peep-O’-Day  Broodors  in  O.  K.  condition,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  think  they  are  the  best 
brooders  manufactured. 

Yours  very  truly, 

FRED  HOWE. 


This  is  the  Limit 

A  Hot  Water.  Self-Regulating,  50  egg 
Incubator  $4.50.  $3.00  and  up  for 

Brooders.  Allon  30  DAYS’  TKIAI,. 
No  agents.  You  pay  no  middlemen’s 
profits.  See  catalogue  for  “100£  Hatches.'  Write 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.,  Boi  23,  Springfiild.  Ohl* 


Don't  Buy  Without  Rending  Our 

Incubator 

Book 


It  is  bright,  interesting,  practical.  It  tells  just 
what  you  want  to  know— what  you  must  know 
to  buy  wisely.  The  man  who  writes  it  has 
spent  22  years  in  developing  the  incubator 
It  was  he  who  perfected  the  Racines,  and  his 
book  tells  you  about  them — also  about  all  others. 

Write  for  it  to-day— it  is  free. 

Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87  Racine,  Wls. 


8  I  0-80  For 
-  I  mm  200  Egg 
:  INCUBATOR 

Perfect  la  construction  and 
motion.  Hatches  every  fertile 
«C(.  Write  for  oatalog  to-day. 

GEO?  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


Political  Manager:  “I  can’t  consent 
to  open  bribery  in  this  campaign.  We’ve 
got  to  pay  some  outward  attention,  at 
least,  to  the  ethics.”  Ward  Heeler: 
“That’s  a  crowd  I  never  heard  of,  but 
I’m  willin’  to  bet  a  hundred  dollars  they 
can’t  swing  half  a  dozen  votes  in  the 
whole  dog-goned  county. ’’—Chicago  Tri- 

bune'  .  .  ..  _ _ IJL 


“WELL!  ABOVE  ALL  THINGS!” 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

EASILY  APPLIED,  LASTS  INDEFINITELY  MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

STANDARD  FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  100  William  St.,N.Y. 


No  Cold  Corners 

In  Iowa  Round  Incubators 

No  half  warmed  eggs.  By 
/  ‘'round”  system  every  egg 
I  gets  same  heat — bigger  per 
cent  of  eggs  hatched.  Spec¬ 
ial  regulator  overcomes  at- 
mospherlc  changes.  Free 
catalog  tell*  the  whole  story. 
IOWA  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.  IQI227,  OES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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l  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

HEREIN  IS  HOVE. 

Herein  is  love,  to  strip  the  shoulders  bare. 
If  need  be,  that  a  frailer  one  may  wear 
A  mantle  to  protect  it  from  the  storm; 

To  bear  the  frost  king’s  breath  so  one  be 
warm; 

To  crush  the  tears  it  would  be  sweet  to 
shed, 

And  smile  so  others  may  have  joy  instead. 

Herein  is  love;  to  daily  sacrifice 
The  hope  that  to  the  bosom  closest  lies: 
To  mutely  bear  reproach  and  suffer  wrong 
Nor  lift  the  voice  to  show  where  both  '  3- 
-  •  long; 

Nav,  now,  nor  tell  it  e!en  to  God  above— 
Herein  is  love  indeed,  herein  is  love. 

— Credit  Host. 

Tf  an  egg-poacher  is  lacking,  and  .< 
is  desired  to  have  poached  eggs  very 
neat  and  regular  in  shape,  to  fit  upon 
rounds  of  toast,  cut  off  the,  ragged  edges 
of  the  white  with  a  biscuit  cutter  before 
serving. 

A  pleasant  change  in  making  lamb  or 
chicken  stew  is  to  use  freshly-baked 
biscuits  in  place  of  dumplings.  The  bis¬ 
cuits  should  be  rolled  a  little  thinner 
than  ordinarily,  and  baked  in  a  quick 
oven.  When  nicely  browned  drop  into 
the  stew  and  allow  it  to  boil  five  min¬ 
utes  before  serving. 

* 

Panoche  cake  is  worth  trying.  Make 
any  good  white  cake,  and  bake  in  two 
layers.  Make  a  filling  as  follows:  Boil 
together  two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar  and 
one-half  cupful  milk  until  they  harden 
in  cold  water.  Then  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  vanilla  and  a  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
Stir  while  cooking.  To  half  of  this  mix¬ 
ture  add  one-half  cupful  of  English  wal¬ 
nut  meats;  as  soon  as  cool  enough 
spread  between  the  layers.  Spread  the 
remainder  of  the  mixture  on  top  of  the 
cake,  and  decorate  with  half  walcvt 
meats. 

• 

Amoxo  unique  styles  in  Spring  hats 
are  some  of  a  long  oval  shape,  w.  v  the 
length  of  the  oval  extending  crossv’se 
instead  of  from  front  to  back.  The 
brim  has  a  droop  like  the  old  gypsy 
shape,  and  there  is  a  flat  crown.  These 
hats  are  made  of  fancy  mohair  braid 
and  trimmed  around  tbe  crown  with  s 
close  wreath  of  small  flowers.  Similai 
wreaths  appear  on  many  new  hats 
either  of  tight  rosebuds  or  other  small 
flowers.  Transparent  mohair  braid 
forms  the  material  of  many  Spring  hats, 
appearing  in  a  great  variety  of  colors. 
These  transparent  hats,  trimmed  with 
flowers,  had  a  very  chilly  appearance 
when  worn  in  this  latitude  in  early 
March. 

* 

Bulletin  74  of  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  is  devoted  to  the  consideratior 
of  cereal  breakfast  foods.  The  compo 
sition  of  a  number  of  foods  is  given, 
and  the  following  conclusions  are 
reached: 


Montagu  Gerard,  who  spent  many  years 
In  India,  says  of  them: 

One  of  the  greatest  pests  of  the  jungle, 
the  wild  bees,  whose  enormous  combs  two 
or  three  feet  deep  are  seen  under  over¬ 
hanging  rocks,  cornices  of  buildings  and 
branches  of  trees,  are  most  dangerous  and 
easily  aroused  enemies.  *  *  *  A  brother 
officer  of  mine  lost  his  horse  from  stings, 
the  animal  being  picketed  under  a  tree 
and  unable  to  break  loose,  while  he  him¬ 
self  only  escaped  by  diving  into  a  tank 
infested  by  muggars  (crocodiles),  and  lay- 
tfig  perdu  under  an  overhanging  bush. 
*  *  •  A  curious  feature  about  these  in¬ 
sects  is  that  they  single  out  and  stick 
to  their  original  victims,  quite  regardless 
of  other  men  they  may  meet  during  the 
pursuit.  Neither  hornets  nor  wasps  ever 
combine  in  the  same  way,  and  these  are 
consequently  not  so  dreaded,  nor,  as  a 
rule,  are  they  the  least  dangerous. 

Regarding  a  visitation  of  locusts  in 
India,  tbe  same  writer  gives  this  de¬ 
scription: 

Hundreds  of  big.  pink,  flying  grasshop¬ 
pers,  three  inches  long,  pervaded  every¬ 
thing,  while  tens  of  thousands  began  set¬ 
tling  on  the  big  mango  trees,  till  their 
tops  seemed  freighted  down  'with  large 
pink  snowdrifts.  We  vainly  tried  to  move 
them  by  repeated  charges  of  snipe  shot, 
but  though  they  fell  by  hundreds  to  each 
discharge,  we  did  not  produce  the  smallest 
perceptible  impression  on  their  masses. 
The  birds  had  long  since  retired,  over- 
gorged,  and  the  natives  collected  basket¬ 
fuls  to  make  curry  of,  but  the  invaders 
continued  to  pour  in  until  dark,  by  which 
time  large  branches  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh  were  broken  in  every  direction  by 
their  weight. 


Notes  from  the  Daily  Round. 

My  Summer  sewing  was  started  with 
the  new  year,  and  though  it  has  not 
progressed  as  I  expected  there  is  some 
satisfaction  in  thinking  that  little  Ro- 
bina  has  some  cotton  frocks  ready  for 
he  warm  weather  (if  It,  ever  comes)  and 
ihat  her  elders  have  replenished  their 
stock  of  underwear.  A  number  of  cot¬ 
ton  fabrics  were  bought  at  odd  times 
when  they  were  cheap,  rather  than  when 
they  were  needed,  causing  a  real  saving. 
If  I  always  had  money  in  hand  to  buy 
far  in  advance  at  the  best  advantage  I 
could  make  further  savings,  but  the  wo¬ 
man  of  small  means  finds  it  hard  to  do 
this.  Last  September  I  could  have 
bought  beautiful  printed  lawns  and 
dimities  for  10  to  15  cents  a  yard,  in 
qualities  selling  this  March  at  25  cents, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  to  buy  at  that 
time.  Flowered  or  other  printed  ma¬ 
terials  should  be  bought  with  due  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  pattern,  however,  be¬ 
cause  conspicuous  styles  go  out  very 
quickly,  and  then  proclaim  to  the  ob¬ 
server  that  they  are  season-before-last 
^•oods.  But  then,  a  woman  of  refined 
raste  never  buys  conspicuous  materials, 
in  any  case. 

How  do  I  select  the  style  of  making 
in  advance?  This  is  not  difficult,  be¬ 


cause  most  fashion  papers  give  patterns 
for  Summer  goods  during  the  first 
months  of  the  year.  I  have  made  two 
of  Robina’s  madras  frocks  after  a 
straight  up-and-down  tucked  pattern 
published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  Fall,  No. 
4366.  The  waist  has  a  yoke  in  the 
original,  but  I  omitted  this,  and  started 
the  tucks  at  the  shoulder,  as  it  seemed 
better  in  washing  materials.  The  dress 
is  all  in  one  piece,  fastened  in  the  back, 
and  with  a  patent  leather  belt,  either 
black  or  colored,  it  looks  very  smart.  I 
fasten  such  dresses  with  hooks  and  pat¬ 
ent  bar  eyes,  because  buttons  are  con¬ 
stantly  tangling  in  Robina’s  braids. 
When  buttons  are  put  down  the  back  of 
a  dress  or  guimpe  to  be  worn  by  a  child 
with  hanging  braids,  they  should  be 
covered  by  a  false  hem.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  own  anguish  in  class  one  day, 
many  years  ago,  when  an  ambushed  but¬ 
ton  clutched  my  hanging  pigtail,  and  I 
could  only  gaze  at  the  ceiling  and  gasp 
at  the  teacher,  until  the  tangled  strands 
were  hacked  loose  with  a  pencil  sharp¬ 
ener. 

This  recalls  one  of  Robina’s  scholastic 
experiences.  She  is  a  meek-looking 
child  of  12,  and  on  undressing  her  one 
night,  I  noticed  some  black  bruises 
across  her  shoulders.  On  inquiry,  I 
found  they  were  caused  by  an  older  boy, 
who  thinks  it  a  joke  to  seize  a  little 
girl’s  braids,  and  pull  her  backward  over 
the  desk.  The  teacher  (masculine)  pays 
no  attention  to  complaints  of  this  kind. 
I  felt  indignant,  and  said  to  Robina  that 
this  seemed  a  case  where  it  was  unwise 
to  turn  the  other  cheek,  so  to  speak;  I 
thought,  if  the  teacher  declined  to  re¬ 
prove  the  offender,  his  victim  should  re¬ 
ceive  the  next  attack  with  a  well-di¬ 
rected  slap. 

“That’s  what  I  did,”  responded  Ro¬ 
bina  cheerfully.  “Sally  and  I  chased 
him  till  we  ran  him  down,  and  then 
she  held  him  while  I  boxed  his  ears.  And 
do  you  know  he  tried  to  hit  me,  and  then 
told  Teacher,  and  I  got  kept  in?  But  I 
don’t  care,”  she  added,  with  satisfaction, 
“I  told  Fritz  I  didn’t  mind  being  kept 
in  for  slapping  him,  and  he’s  getting 
quite  polite.  And  anyway,  I  can  spell 
him  down.” 

Some  one  may  suggest  that  the  district 
school  is  not  a  very  good  place  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  graces  of  courtesy  and  gentle¬ 
ness.  We  have  to  remember  that  the 
school  is  what  the  home  makes  it.  When 
mind  and  morals  are  untrained  at  home 
the  faults  thus  induced  show  glaringly 
in  school  life.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
parents  make  little  effort  to  train  their 
children  at  home;  they  thrust  their  nat¬ 
ural  duties,  which  should  be  pleasures, 
upon  the  State,  and  then  complain  that 
the  long-suffering  teacher  is  unable  to 
maintain  proper  discipline.  We  see  the 
result  of  this  in  National,  as  well  as  in 
social  life,  in  the  lack  of  respect  for  au¬ 
thority,  or  for  the  rights  of  the  weak. 

SYLVIA. 

It  is  not  a  Christian  duty  to  listen  to 
long  sermons.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  sermons  are  long  simply 
because  the  preacher  has  not  taken  the 
nee'essary  pains  to  make  them  short  by 
striking  out  everything  that  does  not 
bear  on  his  subject. — Dr.  Robertson 
Nicol. 


The  breakfast  foods  are  put  up  in  an 
attractive  form  and  many  of  them  are 
pleasing  to  the  taste.  The  statements 
printed  on  the  packages  are  greatly  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
in  many  of  them. 

The  cost  of  the  prepared  foods  is  10  to 
16  cents  per  pound  and  the  unprepared  six 
to  seven  cents  per  pound.  These  products 
do  not  possess  any  nutritive  value  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  ordinary  food  materials.  The  at¬ 
tractive  features  are  the  packages  and  the 
palatableness  of  the  food. 

The  claims  made  for  many  of  the  pre¬ 
digested  foods  are  of  little  or  no  value. 

The  breakfast  foods  are  not  medicines 
and  no  reliance  should  be  placed  in  state¬ 
ments  which  claim  that  they  are  a  remedy 
for  any  disease. 


ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

Is  Most  Economical 
Because  it  makes  better 


Anyone  who  has  inadvertently  stirred 
up  a  hornet’s  nest  while  plowing  may 
congratulate  himself  that  these  insects, 
lively  as  they  seem,  are  not  quite  as  ag¬ 
gressive  as  the  wild  bees  of  India.  Sir 


an d  more  healthful  food. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


I  am  proud 
of  my  lamp- 
chimneys.  I 
put  my  name 
on  them. 

Macbeth. 

How  to  take  care  of  lamps,  including  fhe 
getting  of  right-shape  chimneys,  is  in  my 
Index :  sent  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


I 


.uireet  from  our  own  factory 

At  Factory  Prices 

A  full  line  in  steel  or  cast 
Iron.  We  save  you 
from  *5.00  to  *40.00 
and  ship  Freight 
Prepaid  on 

360 

Days  Approval. 

All  blacked  and  polished. 
All  ranges  and  cook 
stoves  are  equipped  with 
ourpatentoven  thermom¬ 
eter,  which  makes  bak- 
inf,  rasy.  W«  are  MANUFACTURERS,  not  mail  order  dealers. 
Send  postal  for  special  proposition  and  catalogue  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


NORTH-SOUTH-EMl-WEST 


YOU  Wlbb  rib# 
^OWEft-y 


WAT&RPRO© F 
Olk&P  CLOTHING 
&YLRYWHtRfc. 

The  best  materials,  skilled  workmen  and 
sixty -seven  years  experience  have  made 
TOWER'S  flickers.  Coats  and  flats 
famous  the  world  over  They  are  made  in 
black  or yellowfor  all  kinds  of  wet  work 
and  every  garment  bearing  the  SIGN  Of 
THE  FI  OH  is  guaranteed  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction.  All  reliable  dealers  sell  them 
A.J.  TOWER  C0..605T0N.MAS5..U.3.A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.,  limited.TORONTO.  (AM. 


,,SpR|nc 

’AMA-TTRE! 

complete)’ 


Buy  Wholesale 


Furniture  Catalotf  Free 


once  for  our 
finely  illustrated  Fur¬ 
niture  Catalogue  No.  155.  con¬ 
taining  a  most  attractive  display 
of  everything  that  is  desirable 
in  modern  furniture.  Over  700 
pieces,  all  of  the 
latest  design,  nicely 
illustrated,  honestly 
described  and  priced 
at  our  famous  Fac¬ 
tory  to  you”  figures. 
Save  the  dealers' 
profits  by  purchas¬ 
ing  direct.  c. 

We  ship  on  ap¬ 
proval  if  de  si  red. 
Full  particu¬ 
lars  in  cata¬ 
logue,  also 
freight  rates 
and  details  of  our 
plan  to  satisfy  you 
or  your  money 
back.  AskforFur- 
n  i  t  u  r  e  Catalogue 
No.  155. 


We  also 
issue  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  high, 
grade  mahogany  furniture 
and  one  of  desks  and  office 

furniture.  Either  free  to  those  Interested.  Address 

Montgomery  Ward  t*  Co. 

32  years  World’s  Headquarters  for  Everything. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts. 

~  - C.hiraHn 
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The  Native  Flowers. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  know  the  scien¬ 
tific  names  of  our  common  wild  flowers 
In  order  to  enjoy  them,  though  one  of 
the  numerous  nature  study  text-books 
is  a  help  in  that  direction.  We  hear 
eloquent  pleas  to  save  the  birds,  but  it 
is  seldom  anyone  speaks  for  the  native 
flowers.  I  have  seen  carriage  loads  of 
people  deliberately  tear  to  pieces  a  tiny 
wild  plum  or  crab  tree  for  the  fragrant 
blossoms,  and  leave  the  marred  thing  a 
blot  on  the  landscape,  with  never  a 
thought  beyond  the  present  moment.  A 
single  spray  is  never  sufficient,  and  the 
last  blossom  must  be  secured  be¬ 
fore  they  travel  on  to  work  destruc¬ 
tion  elsewhere.  The  time  was  when  cat 
tails  were  torn  out  by  the  root  and  car¬ 
ried  away  in  triumph  but  the  craze  for 
them  died  out  before  the  species  be¬ 
came  extinct.  Just  now  it  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  bittersweet  that  once  hung  from 
Autumn  till  Spring  untouched.  It  is 
possible  to  gather  quantities  of  this 
beautiful  product  of  nature  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  vines,  but  there  are  people 
who. leave  neither  root  nor  branch.  Per¬ 
haps  in  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  passed 
by,  as  are  the  cat  tails  now,  and  one 
more  plant  will  have  a  chance  to  take  a 
new  lease  on  life. 

The  dainty  little  flowers  of  Spring  fare 
better  as  regards  being  pulled  out  by 
the  root,  but  the  country  is  coming  al¬ 
most  entirely  into  cultivation,  so  that 
there  is  danger  of  extermination  from 
the  plow  and  cultivator.  Along  rivers 
and  in  the  mountains  wild  flowers  still 
flourish,  but  perhaps  some  ingenious 
person  will  find  means  to  cultivate  even 
wild  lands  in  the  near  future.  I  have 
not  seen  an  Indian  turnip  plant  for 
years,  though  in  my  younger  days  they 
seemed  to  be  quite  common.  The  large 
beds  of  “May  apples’’  I  once  delighted 
to  find  are  rapidly  passing  away,  and  so 
are  the  dear  wild  strawberries.  Wild 
roses  still  linger  by  the  roadside, 
though  the  thrifty  farmer  has  a  partic¬ 
ular  spite  at  them,  and  purple  Asters 
are  found  in  many  places. 

Many  a  person  who  sighs  for  the  sight 
of  hothouse  flowers,  and  reads  with  re¬ 
gret  of  the  magnificence  of  the  floral 
display  at  city  weddings,  daily  closes 
her  eyes  to  blossoms  more  fragrant  and 
beautiful  than  two-dollar  roses  and  ex¬ 
pensive  orchids.  I  would  rather  see  a 
wild  crab  tree  in  full  bloom  than  the 
famous  century  plants  we  hear  so  much 
about,  and  the  wild  Tiger  lilies  along 
our  brook  are  much  prettier,  to  my 
thinking,  than  all  the  pot-grown  white 
ones. 

“What  arr  those  beautiful  blossoms?” 
asked  a  con  rywoman  when  an  artist 
friend  presen  I  her  with  a  hand-paint¬ 
ed  plate. 

“Wild  blackt  ries,”  answered  the  wo¬ 
man  with  twinb  \ng  eyes.  “Did  you  ever 
see  them?”  ■» 

“No,  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  if  they 
look  like  that.  In  fact,  I  didn’t  know 
blackberry  vines  had  blossoms,”  she 
admitted  truthfully. 

“Neither  did  I  till  I  found  out  how 
crazy  city  people  are  for  new  things.  I 
left  the  conventional  roses  and  cherries 
for  others  to  paint  and  started  boldly 
cut  with  the  simple  wild  flowers  right 
here  at  home.  You  know  what  success 
I  have  had  with  my  work,”  she  said 
modestly,  “and  I  believe  it  is  due  to  that 
one  thing  more  than  anything  else.” 

“Is  that  the  way  you  get  your  de¬ 
signs?”  asked  the  other  in  astonishment. 
“I  thought  you  imagined  them,  as  peo¬ 
ple  do  stories.” 

“No  need  of  wasting  the  imagination 
when  the  fields  and  woods  are  full  of 
such  beautiful  things,”  said  the  artist. 
“See  this  oak  leaf?  It  will  decorate  that 
large  platter  Mrs.  French  ordered  bet¬ 
ter  than  anything  else,”  and  she  held  up 
a  magnificent  greenish  bronze  leaf  col¬ 
ored  by  Mother  Nature  to  perfection. 

As  I  heard  the  conversation  I  wonder¬ 
ed  why  more  people  are  not  seeking  to 
call  attention  to  our  native  flowers  with 
pen,  brush  and  voice.  From  Spring  till 
Autumn  there  is  an  endless  array  of 
graceful  beauties  waiting  to  be  noticed, 
though  many  of  them  “waste  their 
sweetness  on  the  desert  air.”  Begin 
with  the  first  frail,  woodsy  things  this 
year,  and  see  how  many  different  varie¬ 
ties  you  can  find.  If  you  cannot  perpet- 
uate  them  as  an  artist  does,  nor  em¬ 
broider  reproductions  of  them  on  art 
linen,  you  may  at  least  enjoy  their 
beauty,  and  incidentally  lose  many  cob' 
webs  from  your  brain  in  the  open  air 
while  looking  for  the  shy  blossoms. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Wise  mothers  are  ever  on  the  outlook 
for  simple,  frocks.  The  model,  which 
is  admirable  for  general  use,  is  shown 
in  flowered  batiste  trimmed  with  bands 
of  embroidery.  The  frock  is  made  with 
a  body  portion,  fitted  by  means  of 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams,  and 
a  straight  gathered  skirt  that  is  joined 
thereto  by  a  belt.  At  the  neck  edge  is 
an  oddly  shaped  collar  which  leaves  the 


throat  slightly  open  and  renders  the 
dress  well  adapted  to  warm  weather 
wear.  The  sleeves  are  full  ones  gather¬ 
ed  into  straight  cuffs.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(six  years)  is  Zy2  yards  32  inches  wide 
or  2 y2  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  three 
yards  of  insertion  to  trim  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  No.  4652  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
children  of  2,  4,  6  and  8  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  tucked  frock  shown  makes  a 
pretty  model  for  a  variety  of  materials. 
The  waist  is  laid  in  narrow  perpendicu¬ 
lar  tucks  that  form  the  yoke,  and  again 
in  wider  horizontal  ones  above  the  belt, 
and  is  gathered  at  the  waist  line  and  ar¬ 
ranged  over  a  body  lining  that  can  be 
cut  away  beneath  the  yoke  when  a 
transparent  effect  is  desired.  The  bertha 
is  circular  and  cut  in  deep  handkerchief 


8  to  1 4  years. 

points  at  front,  back  and  shoulders,  and 
is  eminently  graceful.  The  sleeves  are 
made  in  two  portions  each,  the  upper 
ones  tucked,  the  under  ones  full,  and 
are  gathered  into  straight  cuffs.  The 
skirt  is  straight,  tucked  in  two  groups 
of  three  each,  and  gathered  at  the  belt. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium,  size  is  8%  yards  27  inches 
wide,  seven  yards  32  inches  wide,  or  5 y2 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No. 
4667  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


|What  Shall  We 
Have  for  Dessert? 

This  question  arises  in  the  family 
every  day.  Let  us  answer  it  to-day.  Try 

J 

a  delicious  and  healthful  dessert.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  two  minutes.  No  boiling !  no 
baking !  add  boiling  water  and  set  to 
cool.  Flavors: — Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry.  Get  a  package 
at  your  grocers  to-day.  10  cts. 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 

The  old  surety,  through  Its  penetrating 
power,  promptly  cures 

Rheumatism 


Price,  25c.  and  50c. 


$13.00 
and  up 


IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGES 

Buy  direct  from  the  factory,  saving  the  dealers’  profit.  We 
guarantee  the  Imperial  to  be  the  Best  Range  ever  made 
for  the  money.  Sold  for  Cash  or  on  Monthly  Payments. 

If  not  perfectly  satisfactory  after  six  months’ 
trial,  Imperial  Ranges  may  be  returned,  and  we 
will  refund  money  and  pay  freight  charges. 

We  manufacture  all  our  own  ranges  and  have 
done  so  for  twenty  years.  That’s  why  we  know 
they  are  good  and  can  guarantee  them.  Write  for 
complete  Catalog  of  all  styles  and  sizes.  Address 

IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO. 

140  State  Street,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


HAPG00D  DOUBLE  FLUE  HUT  BLAST  RANGE 

Guaranteed  to  save  one-third  in  fuel  o.er  any  other  range.  Material  and  workman, 
ship  unexcelled.  Guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or  yonr  money  refunded.  (Seecnt.) 

Our  Hapgood  Anti-Trust  Range,  $21.75 

A  6-hole  range,  full  nickel  trimmings  and  aluminum  coated  reserToir.  Most  perfect 
low  priced  range  made,  Send  for  complete  Catalogue  showing  our  full  line,  at  leant 
1000  other  articles,  at  factory  cost  plus  one  small  profit. 

HAPCOOD  MFC.  CO.,  175  Front  St.,  ALTON,  ILL. 

The  only  manufacturing  company  in  the  world  in  their  line  selling  direct  to  the  consumer. 


JUU  32 

years 
World’s 
Headquarters 
for  Everything 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co 


Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts.,  Chicago, 


Y our  Shoe  Money 


Be  Your  Own 
Dealer  — 

Save  All 
Middlemen's 
Profits  by 
Buying 
Direct 
From 
Us. 


will  go  almost  twice  as  far  if  you  will  allow  us 
to  furnish  your  footwear.  To  buy  direct  from 
us  is  to  pay  but  one  small  profit  from  factory 
to  wearer — the  20th-century  method.  Our 
special  shoe  lists— No.  195  for  men  and 
boys,  and  No.  265  for  women andchildren 
—bring  into  your  home,  for  selection  at 
your  leisure,  a  mammoth  stock  which 
will  suprise  you  in  variety  and  prices 
Your  request  for  our  shoe  list 
(either  No.  195  or  265)  will  bring 
it  promptly,  with  our  compliments. 

Please  don’t  forget — better  tear 
this  out  now  as  a  reminder. 

Address 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green 
Catalogue. 

KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


i 
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THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 


ABE  THE  ONLY 


Sure  Protection. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  price* 
surprise.  Write  us. 

S.  K.  MCDONOUGH  &  CO. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Unquestionably  Safe  JT^ 
Investments  at ...  v 

VX7RITE  for  particulars  of  our  “Cer- 
tificate  Plan”  for  handling  mail 
investment  accounts 
— $25 .00  upward.  Will 
send  you  copies  of 
many  letters  from 
clients  showing  that 
investment  by  mail 
is  easy,  SAFE  and 
PROFITABLE. 

Sums  always  withdraw¬ 
able  on  30  days’  notice. 
5  per  cent,  per  annum 
earned  for  every  day  invested.  Supervised 
by  New  York  Banking  Department. 

Assets,  .  .  .  $1,750,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  175,000 

Industrial  Savings  &  Loan  Co. 

’1134  BROADWAY,  NKW  YORK. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C'  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


WATER  TANKS 

MADE  OF 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  36  Cortlandt  St.,  N/S 


NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD'S  NEW 
TOURIST  SLEEPING  CARS. 

If  you  expect  to  take  advantage  of  the 
low  colonist  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
write  R.  D.  Payne.  General  Agent,  291  Main 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone, 
D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
for  particulars  regarding  their  splendid 
tourist  sleeping  cars.  They  afford  a  com¬ 
fortable  journey  at  a  very  low  cost. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  year®  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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“HAY!  >IAY! 

c: 

The  crying  need  of  eve  |  farmer  is  hay.  It  is  the  largest  crop  grown  in 
this  country,  yet  every  farn^T  could  use  or  sell  more  of  it.  Land  should  be 
seeded  oftener,  and  in  seeding  there  is  nothing  better  than  stable  manure,  with  a 
little  fertilizer  to  ensure  a  quick  catch.  As  a  top  dressing,  however,  stable 
manure  should  not  be  used,  for  it  has  to  decay  on  the  surface  before  it  can  feed 
the  grass  roots,  and  there  is  a  large  loss  of  ammonia,  the  most  valuable  part. 

BRADLEY'S  COMPLETE  BRASS  TOP  DRESSING, 

composed  of  chemicals  which  dissolve  with  the  first  rains,  has  been  a  success 
from  the  day  it  was  introduced.  The  photograph  herewith  shows  a  crop  raised 
by  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  He  writes: 

“  On  a  piece  of  grass  land,  the  condition  of  which  was  so  poor  that  your 
local  agent  discouraged  the  experiment,  I  applied  500  lbs.  of  Bradley’s 
Top  Dressing  to  the  acre.  The  result  was  an  astonishment  both  to  me 
and  everybody  who  saw  the  crop.  The  hay  was  not  weighed,  but  by  the 
best  estimate  arrived  at  there  was  not  less  than  2 Y\  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
in  addition  there  was  a  fair  crop  of  rowen.” 

Why  Experiment,  When  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  Produce  Crops  Like  This? 

BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 


92  State  Street 


Boston,  Mass. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AIWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  priced  will  surprise  you. •Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

PLANTS 

All  kinds  of  plants  are  transplanted  by  the 
NAGLE  Y  TRANSPLANTER  -with  automatic 
watering  device,  which  waters  the  roots.  Send 
for  circular.  References  given.  Sold  every  where. 

T-  Nagley  Mfg.  Co.,  Lyons,  N,  Y, 


THE  BASE 
OF  POSTS 


in  fence  and  vineyard,  if  painted  with  S.  IJ.  F. 
Carbolineutn,  will  outlast  the  part  above  the 
ground. 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  CO., 

108  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


“WELL!  ABOVE  ALL  THINGS!’’ 

RUBEROID  ROOFING 

STANDARD  FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS  MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

WEATHER-PROOF,  FIRE-RESISTING  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  100  William  St„  N,Y. 


CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

For  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark's  Reversible 
Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new-cut  forest. 
HIh  Double  -  Action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  the  land  true, 
moves  1  H,ooo  tons  of  earth  and 
cuts  :i0  acres  per  day.  His  Re¬ 
versible  Disk  IMow  cuts  a  fur¬ 
row  f»  to  10  in.  deep,  14  In.  wide. 
All  of  these  machines  will  kill 
witch-grass, wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thlftle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

Hlgganam,  Conn  ,  U.8  A. 
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A  WOMAN'S  STRENUOUS  DAY. 

ON  A  LIVELY  DAIRY  FARM. 

Burnt  Pies,  Agents  and  Horse  rakes. 

Living  on  a  large  dairy  farm  nestling  among  the 
rocky  hills  of  the  lower  Adirondacks  we  find  a  great 
amount  of  work  to  do,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to  give 
an  account  of  the  work  a  farm  wife  is  usually  called 
upon  to  perform  day  by  day.  In  the  wee  small  hours 
of  morning — 4:30 — we  awake,  and  as  we  dress  in  the 
distance  can  he  heard  the  merry  click  of  a  modern 
hydraulic  pump  which  works  away  day  in  and  day 
out  at  the  spring  at  the  foot  of  a  neighboring  hill. 
With  the  clear  sparkling  water  which  our  little  pump 
forces  right  to  our  door  I  make  a  hasty  toilet,  for  i 
know  that  by  this  time  our  prized  herd  of  Jerseys 
have  been  stabled,  and  I  must  do  my  share  in  the 
milking,  which  means  usually  10  cows  night  and 
morning.  This  task  per¬ 
formed  I  must  then  clean 
up  the  milk  pails  and 
aerator,  for  if,  as  is  some¬ 
times  supposed,  water  goes 
into  them  with  the  milk  it 
must  also  he  used  liberally 
over  them  to  cleanse  them 
when  milking  is  done. 

Then  the  chicks  must  be 
fed,  and  by  this  time  I 
must  think  of  preparations 
for  breakfast.  After  eat¬ 
ing  we  wash  and  put  the 
dishes  in  place  again,  and 
we  are  then  ready  to  wash 
the  empty  milk  cans  which 
have  been  returned  from 
the  factory,  for  on  a  dairy 
farm  where  the  farmer’s 
income  depends  so  largely 
on  the  returns  from  the 
butter  or  cheese  factory, 
extraordinary  cleanliness 
must  be  observed. 

It  being  Saturday,  which 
means  baking  day  on  the 
farm,  I  hurry  to  the  house 
to  prepare  the  good  things 
for  the  Sabbath,  which  is 
truly  the  farmer’s  day  of 
rest.  With  the  assistance 
of  my  youngest  sister,  who 
lives  with  me,  we  gradual¬ 
ly  produce  a  tempting  ar¬ 
ray  of  pies,  cakes  and 
bread,  when  we  are  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  arrival  of  an 
agent  who,  with  his  sil- 
very-tongued  oratory,  gets  us  interested  in  his  wares 
and  forgetful  of  our  baking.  We  are  startled  by  an 
exclamation  from  sister:  “Something’s  burning!”  On 
rushing  to  the  oven  a  cloud  of  black  smoke  tells  its 
own  story,  and  we  feel  wrathy  enough  to  throw  the 
peddler  out  of  doors  bodily  and  the  burnt  pie  after 
him.  We  just  nicely  recover  from  this  misfortune 
when  a  meat  peddler  comes  along,  and  from  him  I 
purchase  a  roast  for  Sunday.  Soon  after  this  one  of 
the  neighbors  dropped  in,  and  of  course  that  inter¬ 
rupted  my  work  for  a  short  gossip,  but  gave  me  a 
chance  to  rest  a  spell.  I  next  mopped  our  large  piazza, 
dug  potatoes  and  prepared  them  for  dinner,  and  after 
dinner  made  a  dish  of  potato  salad  and  put  away  the 
cleaned  dinner  dishes. 

Now  comes  a  call  from  the  barn,  and  on  answering 
it  I  find  myself  invited  to  drive  the  horse  to  unload 
hay  with  the  horse  fork,  which  I  did  with  as  good 
grace  as  possible,  knowing  that  considerable  work 
still  awaited  me  at  the  house.  Returning  to  the  house 


I  comb  hair  and  clean  up  and  sit  down  to  rest,  when 
another  agent  appears  on  the  scene,  this  time  with 
stereoscope  and  views  and  as  I  was  looking  them  over 
I  was  called  to  the  barn  again  to  help  unload.  I  then 
started  for  the  field  with  the  horse  to  do  some  raking, 
for  it  was  necessary  to  help  the  men  when  I  could,  on 
account  of  the  rainy  Summer  and  scarcity  of  farm 
laborers.  On  my  way  I  met  three  ladies  coming  to 
make  me  an  afternoon  call,  but  I  excused  myself  and 
sent  them  to  the  house  to  visit  with  my  sister,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  finish  my  raking  in  a  short  time,  but  as 
the  field  was  large  and  the  horse  very  slow  I  did  not 
finish  until  four  o’clock  and  coming  from  the  field 
I  met  my  friends  returning,  which  you  may  be  sure 
was  a  disappointment  for  me.  It  is  now  time  for 
milking  again,  so  I  went  after  the  cows  half  a  mile 
distant,  then  ate  my  supper,  and  after  changing  my 
dress  for  milking  I  milked  my  usual  number  of  cows, 


washed  the  pails  and  aerator  once  more,  and  having 
once  more  made  a  change  of  toilet  sat  down  at  seven 
o’clock  to  take  a  much-needed  rest.  Shortly  after  I 
retired  to  dream  of  burnt  pies,  pack  peddlers,  horse- 
forks  and  afternoon  callers  all  in  an  endless  confu¬ 
sion.  MRS.  J.  o. 

Jefferson  Co.*  N.  Y. 

HOW  TO  MILK  A  COW. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  said  to  be  in  the  eat¬ 
ing,  and  the  proof  of  the  value  of  the  cow  is  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk  that  she  turns  out. 
Yet  we  believe  that  her  true  value  may  not  be  known, 
or  at  least  considerably  lessened  by  improper  milking. 
If  a  man  comes  to  you  to  hire  out,  and  you  ask  him 
if  he  is  a  good  milker,  quite  naturally  he  will  say 
“Yes,”  and  yet  good  milkers  are  scarce  even  among 
the  bosses  themselves.  Milking  is  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  on  the  farm,  and  it  is  also  a  never- 
ending  one;  365  days  in  the  year,  and  an  extra  one 


this  year  for  good  measure.  As  the  dairyman’s  in¬ 
come  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  milk 
he  makes  the  operation  of  milking  ought  to  receive 
more  attention  than  it  does.  The  hands  and  clothes 
of  the  milker  should  be  clean  and  free  from  the  dust 
that  accumulates  upon  garments  while  feeding  hay 
and  grain,  which  if  not  removed  is  quite  likely  to 
work  into  the  pail  while  milking.  If  the  cows  are 
kept  in  a  cleanly  manner,  and  well  bedded  with 
rather  coarse  litter,  such  as  cut  straw,  bog  hay  or 
shavings,  they  will  be  reasonably  clean.  We  do  not 
like  sawdust  for  bedding  (although  sometimes  we 
have  to  use  it),  especially  frozen  green  sawdust  which 
will  chill  the  cow  that  lies  upon  it,  and  sticks  all 
over  her  body  ready  to  fall  into  the  pail  unless  the 
cow  is  very  carefully  brushed. 

When  sitting  down  at  the  cow  do  so  gently.  Hit¬ 
ting  her  with  the  corner  of  your  stool  and  yelling, 

“Get  over  there,  you  old 
rip,”  may  not  be  under¬ 
stood  literally  by  the  cow, 
but  the  impression  you 
have  left  in  her  head  as 
well  as  upon  her  hips  will 
not  make  the  cow  “fall  all 
over  herself,”  as  the  boys 
say,  to  give  you  an  extra 
quantity  of  high-quality 
milk.  Rub  the  udder 
gently  for  10  seconds  to 
remove  any  dust,  either 
with  the  hand  or  a  damp 
cloth,  which  will  take  up 
any  dust,  but  do  not  use 
a  wet  rag.  Before  starting 
to  milk,  if  the  cow  is  not  a 
hard  one*  work  the  milk 
to  coming  into  the  teat,  so 
that  you  can  start  with  a 
full  stream.  If  the  cow  is 
a  hard  milker  omit  the  lat¬ 
ter,  as  she  will  start  more 
easily  before  the  teats  are 
pressed  full.  See-  that  your 
finger  nails  are  short,  so 
that  in  no  way  will  they 
irritate  the  cow. 

Fig.  125  shows  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  right  po¬ 
sition  while  milking.  No¬ 
tice  that  the  pail  is  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  udder,  and  is 
held  perfectly  level.  The 
milker  can  draw  a  full 
stream  directly  downward 
without  pulling  or  twist¬ 
ing  the  teats  or  udder.  If 
the  cow  lifts  her  foot  the  left  arm  is  right  there  to 
protect  the  pail.  Fig.  126  shows  one  incorrect  posi¬ 
tion  while  milking.  The  milker  is  too  far  away  from 
the  cow,  so  that  the  pail  must  be  held  at  an  angle, 
and  if  the  cow  lifts  her  foot  but  a  little  it  will  hit 
the  pail  with  the  usual  result.  The  milker  must  pull 
hard  and  sideways  to  get  the  milk  into  the  pail,  and 
you  can  generally  find  considerable  wasted  milk  upon 
the  outside  of  the  pail,  the  milker’s  trousers  and  on 
his  boots.  Fig.  127  is  another  incorrect  position.  The 
milker  uses  only  one  finger  and  thumb,  which  he  pulls 
over  the  cow’s  teat.  He  is  quite  apt  to  have  the  filthy 
habit  of  occasionally  dipping  his  fingers  in  the  pail 
and  wetting  the  teat.  Do  not  tolerate  this  at  all. 
Milking  can  be  done  more  easily  and  better  with  the 
dry  hand.  We  usually  milk  crossways;  that  is,  one 
hand  on  opposite  corner  teats.  This  is  not  so  tire¬ 
some  a  way  as  where  both  hands  milk  the  two  near¬ 
est  and  the  two  farthest  teats  at  the  same  time,  as  it 
does  not  tire  the  arms  so  much  when  both  are  not  in 
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exactly  the  same  position.  When  changing  from  one 
teat  to  another  do  so  gently.  We  have  seen  many 
cows  disturbed  by  a  sudden,  rather  violent  change 
from  one  teat  to  another.  Milk  a  full  stream  as  long 
as  possible,  and  do  not  strip,  strip,  as  it  is  easy  to 
make  a  stripper  by  improper  milking.  As  soon  as  you 
have  all  that  will  come  with  the  full  hand  stream, 
a  few  seconds’  work  on  each  teat  as  in  Fig.  128  will 
.  complete  the  job.  Remember  that  the  last  milk  from 
the  cow  is  much  the  richest,  and  often  has  10  times 
as  much  fat  as  in  the  first  few  streams  down.  Study 
your  cow  while  milking,  and  note  the  form  of  the  best 
cows.  It  will  make  milking  a  much  more  interesting 
job.  H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

HANDLING  OLD  LAND  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

I  have  just  got  through  clearing  five  acres  of  land  of 
stumps  and  rocks,  and  last  Fall  plowed  it,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  do  anything  with  it.  It  has  an  easterly  slope, 
and  a  brook  runs  along  the  lower  side,  so  the  soil  is  from 
light  to  quite  heavy  next  the  brook.  I  intend  to  plant 
part  to  potatoes  and  the  remainder  to  rye;  will  use  a  good 
application  of  stable  manure.  Some  tell  me  that  as  the 
land  has  never  beer  planted,  and  seems  sour,  it  needs 
lime.  In  what  way  is  the  lime  used,  quantity  per  acre, 
and  best  time  of  year  to  apply  it?  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise  to  use  for  fertilizer,  and  in  what  quantity?  f.  s. 
Providence,  R  I. 

F.  S.  should  send  a  sample  of  his  soil  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  be  tested 
for  its  acidity.  If  the  soil  is  very  acid,  lime  may  help 
it,  though  it  will  show  less  benefit  than  would  be  the 
case  if  considerable  applications  of  stable  manure 
were  not  used,  and  it  is  possible  to  use  enough  stable 
manure  so  that  no  benefit  will  be  noticeable  from  the 
lime  the  first  year,  particularly  if  crops  are  grown 
which  are  not  extremely  susceptible  to  acid  condi¬ 
tions.  Where  it  can  be  done  advantageously,  it  is 
generally  better  to  apply  lime  in  the  Autumn,  but  it 
may  be  applied  in  the  Spring.  Under  all  circum¬ 
stances  it  should  be  spread  upon  the  furrows  most 
evenly,  and  be  very  thoroughly  harrowed  into  the  soil 
at  once.  It  should  never  lie  upon  the  surface  over 
night,  nor  during  a  storm.  If  lime  is  applied  before 
the  planting  of  potatoes  the  seed  tubers  should  be 
treated  with  a  corrosive  sublimate  solution  or  with 
formalin  prior  to  planting,  in  order  to  prevent  possible 
injury  from  Potato  scab.  It  is  bad  practice  to  apply 
lime  several  times  in  succession  in  a  rotation  just  be¬ 
fore  the  potato  crop.  In  the  rotation  at  this  Station 
lime  is  applied  immediately  after  the  potato  crop  is 
removed. 

Where  the  entire  dependence  for  the  potato  crop 
is  placed  upon  chemical  fertilizers,  a  good  formula, 
per  acre,  is  prepared  as  follows:  Two  hundred  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda;  260  pounds  of  high-grade  dried 
blood,  containing  at  least  12  per  cent  of  nitrogen;  800 
to  900  pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  containing  14  per 
cent  available  phosphoric  acid;  120  pounds  of  high- 
grade  sulphate  of  potash;  120  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash.  If  one  is  particularly  anxious  to  secure  an 
especially  high  grade  of  potatoes,  high-grade  sulphate 
of  potash  may  be  used  entirely  to  replace  the  muriate 
of  potash,  pound  for  pound.  If  stable  manure  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  addition  these  amounts  may  be  reduced  one- 
half,  or  as  it  is  thought  desirable.  Another  potato 
formula  is  as  follows,  per  acre:  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  pounds  nitrate  of  potash;  170  pounds  dried  blood 
(12  per  cent  of  nitrogen);  66  pounds  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash;  71  pounds  high-grade  sulphate  of  potash;  700 
pounds  acid  phosphate  (17  per  cent  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid).  II.  J.  WHEELER. 

R.  I.  Exp.  Station. 

An  Experience  With  Lime. 

Let  me  give  a  small  experience  with  lime.  In  the 
Spring  of  1901,  I  fitted  two  acres  of  land  and  seeded 
with  oats,  one  acre  to  Alfalfa,  the  other  acre  to  Red 
clover.  All  the  seeds  made  a  good  start,  but  I  soon 
saw  that  some  material  was  very  much  lacking.  The 
result  was  a  short  light  growth  of  oats  and  both  the 
Alfalfa  and  clover  a  total  failure.  Then  I  tested  sev¬ 
eral  samples  of  the  soil  with  blue  litmus  paper  and 
found  the  land  needed  lime.  In  1902  I  plowed  and 
smoothed  the  surface,  and  spread  with  shovel  2V& 
tons  of  slaked  lime  on  the  two  acres,  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  and  mixed  it  into  the  soil  with  a  spring- 
tooth  harrow;  then  sowed  oats,  Alfalfa  and  Red 
clover,  with  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  each  acre.  The 
result  was  a  great  growth  of  stiff  oat  straw,  with  60 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre,  and  a  splendid  stand  of 
Alfalfa  and  clover,  but  I  could  soon  see  that  the  Al¬ 
falfa,  growing  and  being  shaded  by  the  oats,  would 
be  a  failure,  and  when  Spring  of  1903  came  it  was  so. 
But  the  clover  made  a  splendid  growth  from  the  start, 
and  this  last  season,  1903,  I  cut  and  matured  two 
splendid  crops  of  clover  hay.  On  the  Alfalfa  ground 
I  sowed  200  pounds  of  fertilizer,  with  buckwheat,  that 
gave  me  32  bushels,  and  sowed  the  acre  to  Winter 
rye,  and  intend  in  the  Spring  to  plow  that  under  and 
try  potatoes  the  coming  season.  Giving  up  the  Al¬ 
falfa?  Yes,  but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  can  be 


grown  after  a  clean  hoed  crop,  and  grown  alone.  And 
I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  lime  has  put  the  land  in 
splendid  condition  for  several  crops  to  come. 
Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  it.  s. 


PEAR  TREES  KILLED  IN  HUDSON  VALLEY. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  has  been  a  large 
amount  of  damage  done  in  the  pear-growing  districts 


PROPER  POSITION  IN  MILKING.  Fig.  125. 


of  the  Hudson  Valley.  I  recognized  that  fact  early, 
and  reported  same  at  the  Poughkeepsie  meeting  of 
the  Fruit  Growers.  I  find  the  damage  much  the  great¬ 
est  with  the  Bartlett,  although  not  confined  to  this 
variety.  Quite  a  number  of  old  bearing  trees  of  this 
variety  are  killed  outright,  while  many  others  are 


severely  injured;  in  fact,  I  believe  there  is  more  or 
less  injury  to  all  trees  of  this  particular  variety.  In 
the  case  of  the  Seckels  it  is  different.  I  find  practically 
no  injury  to  the  old  bearing  trees,  but  many  young 
trees  are  killed  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  trees  that  have  been 


THUMB  AND  FINGER  MILKING.  Fig.  127. 


planted  within  the  last  five  years.  Anjous  have  been 
badly  injured,  but  very  few  trees  killed.  The  Bose 
has  come  through  in  pretty  good  shape;  no  killing 
except  a  few  young  trees.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Keiffer  as  I  do  not  grow  it.  I  find  the  damage  largely 
confined  to  the  lower  grounds  and  heavier  soils,  al¬ 


though  not  wholly  so.  I  do  not  think  we  should  at¬ 
tribute  all  the  damage  to  this  past  severe  Winter,  al¬ 
though  it  was  a  great  contributing  cause.  Pear  or¬ 
chards  in  this  section  last  Summer  had  a  hard  time 
of  it.  Pear  psylla  was  very  abundant  and  almost 
uncontrollable;  leaf  spot  was  also  very  bad,  and  on 
the  heavy  retentive  soils,  owing  to  the  constant  and 
heavy  rainfall,  many  trees  for  weeks  at  a  time  had 
their  roots  immersed  in  water.  The  results  were  that 


many  trees  went  into  Winter  in  an  enfeebled  condi¬ 
tion  and  were  not  prepared  to  stand  a  season  of  al¬ 
most  Arctic  severity,  like  the  one  that  is  past.  I  ex¬ 
amined  some  orchards  in  Ulster  County  about  a 
month  ago,  and  found  about  the  same  conditions  there 
as  with  myself.  I  do  not  think  we  can  definitely  de¬ 
termine  what  the  amount  of  injury  is.  Of  course  the 
killed  trees  are  readily  reckoned,  but  injured  trees 
will  require  a  growing  season  to  show  fully  the  effects 
of  the  injury.  j.  r.  Cornell. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Our  fruit  trees  have  been  severely  dealt  with  by 
the  Winter.  A  great  many  pear  trees  are  either  dead 
or  in  a  dying  condition.  Very  few  have  escaped  in¬ 
jury  according  to  my  observation,  and  such  is  the 
case  also  at  Germantown  and  Tivoli;  which  are  im¬ 
portant  pear  localities.  It  is  surely  a  death  blow  to 
the  pear  industry  until  we  can  get  reestablished  by 
new  plantings,  which  will  take  some  years.  The  Pear 
psylla  is  supposed  to  have  a  large  share  in  this  whole¬ 
sale  destruction.  The  trees  were  so  much  weakened 
last  year  that  they  did  not  have  enough  vitality  to 
withstand  the  cold.  I  am  afraid  the  older  apple  trees 
are  seriously  hurt.  I  have  cut  any  number  of  bearing 
limbs  from  Baldwin  and  other  varieties  that  have 
been  killed  during  the  Winter,  and  I  have  heard  sev¬ 
eral  similar  statements.  The  trouble  is  we  cannot 
tell  at  this  time  what  the  damage  is  from  appearance. 
The  outer  bark  looks  all  right,  but  when  opened  it 
is  found  to  be  turning  red  and  souring.  Quite  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  apple  trees  planted  last  year  have  been 
killed  this  Winter.  The  prospects  for  a  fruit  crop — 
apple  possibly  excepted— look  pretty  slim  for  this 
year  in  this  locality.  w.  s.  t. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  ask  if  other  fruit-growing  sections  besides 
Ulster  County  have  lost  their  Bartlett  and  Seckel  pear 
trees,  both  old  and  young,  this  past  Winter.  Trees 
were  not  badly  affected  with  what  we  cal)  honeydew. 
The  Seckels  looked  very  well  all  through  the  season, 
but  at  present  look  black  and  dry  on  the  bodies. 
Kieffer  do  not  seem  as  badly  affected,  some  young 
trees  are  not  looking  well.  This  is  a  great  drawback 
to  pear  growing  in  this  section,  as  pear  trees  were 
looked  on  as  hardy  stock.  I  have  read  in  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  that  peaches  were  killed,  which  is  the  case  through 
this  section.  i.  c.  j. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BENEFITS  OF  TILE  DRAINAGE. 

The  wonderful  effects  resulting  from  a  system  of 
tile  drainage,  as  seen  on  many  farms,  should  be  an 
incentive  to  increasing  interest  in  this  work,  and 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  those  v'ho  have  as  yet 
to  learn  the  benefits  derived  therefrom.  Even  here 
in  western  New  York,  referred  to  by  many  as  the 
“garden  of  the  State,”  thousands  of  acres  that  are 
not  in  proper  condition  are  each  year  plowed  and 
planted  to  crops,  nor  can  they  be  expected  to  afford 
favorable  results  unless  nature  in  some  unusual  man¬ 
ner  renders  assistance.  The  well-known  excuse  or 
objection  to  this  system  of  work  made  by  far  too 
many  is  the  expense  to  be  incurred  not  only  for  the 
tile  itself,  but  for  the  labor  required  additional  to 
that  of  the  regular  farm  labor.  Thus  it  is  the  mis¬ 
taken  idea  prevails  that  skilled  and  high-priced  labor 
is  essential  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  and  un¬ 
necessarily  deterring  many  otherwise  ordinarily  suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  from  enjoying  the  pleasing  and  pro¬ 
fitable  improvements  possible  as  the  result  of  such 
efforts.  Let  the  ordinary  farmer,  I  care  not  how'  un¬ 
skilled  he  may  be,  assisted  by  the  common  farm 
laborer,  select  a  portion  of  the  farm  most  susceptible 
to  injury,  first  locate  a  proper  outlet  for  the  proposed 
drain,  following  the  natural  watercourse  through  the 
depressions,  the  surface  of  the  ground  being  moder¬ 
ately  even  and  the  grade  distinguishable,  not  much 
skill  is  required  to  excavate  a  ditch  2 y2  or  three  feet 
deep  that  will  answer  every  purpose.  The  bottom  of 
the  ditch  brought  to  a  uniform  even  surface  with 
proper  grade  is  the  main  essential  for  success,  and 
the  tile  as  now  manufactured  require  no  mechanical 
skill  to  be  properly  laid.  If  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  acquiring  a  perfect  grade  for  successful  working 
of  the  ditch,  of  course  a  level  should  then  be  used. 
One  used  by  the  writer,  a  homemade  affair,  tells  con¬ 
stantly  just  what  one  is  doing,  answers  every  purpose, 
and  has  been  in  use  several  years.  I  may  add  also 
never  trust  the  eye  of  anyone  unless  the  grade  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  visible.  To  expedite  the  work  the  ordinary 
farm  plow  will  be  found  a  valuable  aid  in  loosening 
and  turning  out  the  first  foot  or  more  of  earth,  but 
the  regular  ditching  plow  I  have  found  to  be  a  great 
labor-saving  implement  that  every  farmer  should 
own  who  contemplates  ditching  extensively.  Filling 
the  ditch  can  also  be  easily  accomplished  mainly  by 
use  of  the  plow;  of  course  much  depends  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  for  the  easy  consummation  of  this 
work,  and  during  the  Spring  months  there  are  often 
days  unsuitable  for  regular  farm  work  that  could  be 
wrell  improved  in  this  manner.  The  foregoing  applies 
especially  to  those  about  to  commence  this  work — 
as  time  passes  and  one  witnesses  for  the  first  time 
the  benefits  resulting  from  his  own  individual  efforts 
there  is  no  probability  they  will  be  relaxed  until 
many  of  the  unsightly  and  unprofitable  portions  of 
his  farm  are  made  to  “bear  and  bring  forth  fruit  in 
its  season.”  irving  d.  cook. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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TOP-DRESSING  FOR  COLD  FRAMES. 

How  the  Soil  is  Prepared. 

I  wish  to  enrich  the  soil  I  intend  using  in  my  cold 
frames.  Tn  transplanting  in  the  open  ground  I  lift  most 
nf  the  soil  in  the  frames  with  the  plants;  hence  must 
use  a  fresh  supply,  and  usually  enrich  with  well-rotted 
manure,  but  this  Spring  will  have  none  of  my  own,  and 
do  not  think  it  can  be  procured.  What  effect  would  fresh 
but  rather  rough  horse  manure  have — say,  put  it  in  now 
and  put  soil  on  top.  and  let  remain  until  time  to  trans¬ 
plant  from  seed  bed?  Do  you  think  by  proper  manage¬ 
ment  this  could  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose?  It 
not,  could  you  tell  me  what  would  make  a  good  substi¬ 
tute?  I  want  it  exclusively  for  tomatoes.  What  would 
be  a  good  fertilizer  to  apply  to  land  for  final  transplant¬ 
ing7  What  would  be  the  best  all-purpose  formula  of 
fertilizer  for  beets,  onions,  salad,  radish,  beans  (bush 
varieties)  and  cucumbers,  for  a  black  loam,  light, 
slightly  sandy  and  gravelly;  yellow  elay  subsoil?  p.  b. 

Greensburg,  Pa. 

Top-dressing  for  transplant  beds  or  cold  frames  as 
they  are  commonly  called  may  be  made  in  various 
ways.  It  may  be  done  by  incorporating  with  it  old, 
well-rotted  manure  or  night  soil,  or  by  using  a  good 
high-grade  fertilizer,  using  from  two  to  2*4  quarts 
to  each  ordinary  wagonload  of  soil.  I  have  often  used 
this  amount,  and  even  three  quarts  will  do  no  harm 
if  incorporated  with  the  soil  one  or  more  weeks  be¬ 
fore  using.  My  custom  when  using  fertilizer  for  this 
purpose  has  been  to  mix  it  with  the  soil  when  work¬ 


joints  must  be  perfect,  and  when  laid  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  paper  or  some  such  matter;  and  thirdly, 
the  grade  or  slope  must  be  accurate  and  uniform.  To 
secure  the  latter  essential,  I  tried  various  means  with¬ 
out  true  success,  until  I  adopted  the  following  plan: 

When  the  ditch  has  been  dug  to  near  its  bottom,  on 
each  side,  at  its  head  and  foot,  stakes  are  driven,  and 
to  these  boards  are  fastened  with  cheap  quilting  frame 
clamps,  costing  10  cents  each,  the  upper  edges  of  the 
boards  being  seven  feet  above  the  tile  bed  or  groove. 
Intermediate  at  intervals  of  from  50  to  75  feet  similar 
stakes  are  driven,  to  which  boards  are  similarly  fast¬ 
ened.  By  sighting  over  the  tops  of  the  end  or  guide 
boards,  perfect  grade  is  secured.  Now,  over  all  the 
boards  a  strong  twine  is  drawn  taut,  which,  of  course, 
throughout  its  entire  length  is  precisely  seven  feet 
above  the  tile  bed.  The  ditcher  with  a  seven-foot 
measuring  stick  can  bed  his  tile  with  perfect  accuracy 
as  to  grade  or  slope.  No  engineer  with  his  instru¬ 
ments  can  get  a  truer  tile  bed  than  my  colored 
ditcher  with  his  stakes,  boards  and  twine.  Running 
water  has  been  recommended  for  finding  bottom.  This 
will  do  on  stiff  clay  soil,  but  fails  on  my  quicksand, 
for  if  the  grade  be,  say  24  inches  to  the  100  feet,  water 
will  run  freely,  though  there  be  a  bump  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  eight  or  10  inches  high.  Any  irregularity 
in  the  bottom  of  a  quicksand  tile  ditch  soon  brings 


investment.  Is  there  any  book  or  pamphlet  that  you 
know  of  bearing  upon  the  practical  management  of  a 
telephone  line?  Suppose  a  stockholder  should  wish  to 
run  a  wire  from  the  main  line  and  install  a  telephone 
in  his  house  at  his  own  expense,  could  the  company 
object  and  claim  that  he  must  allow  them  to  place  in 
the  “phone”  and  charge  him  rent?  j.  f.  c. 

Maryland. 

The  independent  telephone  business  is  tremendous¬ 
ly  active,  and  enterprising  men  are  trying  to  "farm 
the  farmer”  to  the  tune  of  .$12  to  $18  a  year  for  each 
’phone;  while  lines  built,  owned  and  operated  by  the 
people  all  over  the  country  are  securing  “free  ex¬ 
change”  all  over  a  county  and  even  three  or  four 
counties,  for  about  $3  a  year  after  paying  operators 
and  other  expenses  of  a  large  system  which  is  made 
up  of  local  companies  built  up  mile  after  mile.  Short 
lines  are,  of  course,  run  much  cheaper.  Dry-cell  bat¬ 
teries  will  last  nearly  a  year.  Two  cells  cost  from  30 
to  35  cents  and  can  be  put  in  by  anyone  who  has 
common  sense.  First-class  rural  lines  with  highest 
grade  equipment  and  construction  are  cheaply  main¬ 
tained.  There  is  no  more  sense  in  allowing  outsiders 
to  own  the  local  rural  lines  than  there  would  be  for 
the  farmer  to  pay  the  price  of  a  wire  fence  every 
three  years  in  rent,  or  the  price  of  a  clock  every  year 
or  two  for  the  use  of  it,  by  allowing  some  one  else 
to  own  them.  Don’t  lose  the  main  chance.  Every 
true  farmer  should  stand  out  and  work  for  owner¬ 


ERICA  HYEMALIS.  Fig.  129.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  308. 


ing  it  over  in  the  Spring,  as  soon  as 
frost  is  out  of  the  heap.  Personally,  I 
object  to  using  too  much  rotted  stable 
manure  w-ith  top  soil;  it  makes  soil  too 
loose,  causes  it  to  dry  out  too  rapidly, 
and  admits  too  much  air.  I  have  seen 
good  results  from  using  high-grade  fine 
ground  bone  in  connection  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  amount  of  old  manure. 

If  P.  B.  will  pile  his  coarse  stable  ma¬ 
nure  and  let  heat,  turning  it  a  few  times 
before  using,  I  think  he  will  have  better 
results  than  if  he  puts  it  in  the  beds 
now,  and  in  its  present  condition;  fur¬ 
thermore,  making  the  beds  any  great 
length  of  time  prior  to  setting  the  plants 
would,  I  think,  be  detrimental.  I  very 
often  use  just  such  manure  as  described 
by  P.  B.,  but  would  not  make  beds  more 
than  three  days  in  advance  of  using 
them.  In  making,  I  would  place  at 
least  three  inches  of  this  manure  in  bot¬ 
tom  of  frame;  on  this  I  would  put  four 
or  4%  inches  of  top  soil  prepared  as 
stated,  and  I  think  he  will  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  to  make  his  plants  grow  all  right. 

I  usually  use  about  eight  tons  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  per  acre  for  toma¬ 
toes.  This  may  be  placed  in  the  hill  or 
broadcast  before  plowing,  as  the  grow¬ 
er  thinks  best.  In  the  absence  of  this 
I  would  use  a  good  complete  fertilizer, 
applying  at  least  half  of  it  broadcast, 
and  not  less  than  600  to  800  pounds  per 
acre,  according  to  strength  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  soil.  As  soon  as  plants  are  fair¬ 
ly  well  started  to  grow,  I  would  side- 
dress  with  from  150  to  200  noimds  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  per  acre,  being  careful  not 
to  use  any  of  the  nitrate  while  plants 
are  making  bloom.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
recommend  an  all-’round  fertilizer  for 
such  a  variety  of  crops  as  mentioned. 

In  my  own  practice  I  would  not  use  any 
one  formula  for  crops  named;  in  fact,  I 
do  not  use  a  complete  fertilizer  at 
all.  I  use  acid  phosphate  two  parts,  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  one  part;  apply  from  300  to  500  pounds  of  this 
mixture  broadcast  per  acre,  and  then  use  nitrate  of 
soda,  tankage,  dried  blood,  or  ground  fish  scrap  as  I 
see  the  crop  needs  it,  always  using  a  small  amount 
at  time  of  seeding  to  assist  the  young  plant  to  get  a 
start  and  by  so  doing  save  some  of  the  most  costly 
part  of  our  fertilizer,  nitrogen  that  would  be  wasted 
if  all  applied  at  one  time,  and  that  before  seeding.  If 
P.  B.  cannot  do  this  probably  a  fertilizer  analyzing 
four  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight  per  cent  phosphoric  acid 
and  10  per  cent  potash  would  do;  later  in  the  season, 

as  crops  grow,  side-dress  with  nitrate  of  soda. 

c.  C.  II. 

TRUE  GRADES  IN  TILE  DRAINAGE. 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  Southern  Planter 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  is  reprinted  here  in  answer  to 
several  questions. 

The  soil  of  my  farm  is  decomposed,  rotten  Potomac 
rock,  gneiss,  schist,  etc.,  which,  under  water,  becomes 
quicksand  and  compels  in  the  laying  of  tile  extraordi¬ 
nary  care  and  accuracy.  In  ignorance  of  this  fact,  all 
my  first-laid  tile  ditches  proved  expensive  failures, 
as  they  were  put  in  as  though  my  land  was  stiff  Ohio 
clay,  with  which  I  was  experienced.  I  found  that  I 
must  ditch  only  when  the  ground  was  dry  and  solid 
in  August,  September  and  October;  next,  that  the 


failure.  Paper  will  last  until  the  earth  above  the  tile 
has  firmly  settled.  The  longer  the  twine  the  better. 
If  the  ditch  be  500  feet  long  use  a  twine  of  that  length, 
for  then  there  can  be  no  deviation  from  grade. 
Alexandria  Co.,  Va.  R.  s.  lacy. 


STARTING  A  LOCAL  TELEPHONE  LINE. 

A  few  of  us  in  this  community  are  contemplating  con¬ 
necting  cur  little  town  with  a  neighboring  town,  three 
miles  distant.  We  have  no  telephone  or  telegraph  com¬ 
munication  with  a  large  city  except  by  driving  12  miles — 
the  nearest  point  bringing  us  in  touch  with  Baltimore 
and  Washington  by  wire.  We  have  concluded  that  the 
best  way  in  which  to  secure  the  conveniences  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  line  is  to  begin  in  a  small  way  locally.  We  have 
or,  rather,  are  forming,  a  stock  company  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  having  with  little  difficulty  secured  the  money 
needed  to  build  the  first  three  miles.  We  are  cutting 
our  poles,  and  expect  to  have  our  little  line  up  as  soon 
as  the  ground  will  allow  us  to  dig  holes,  etc.  Two  tele¬ 
phones,  one  at  each  end,  will  be  the  limit  of  our  pocket- 
book  to  start  with.  We  are  exceedingly  “green  ’  on  the 
points  of  how  to  adjust  matters  after  we  get  the  line  up. 
Both  telephones  will  be  public.  What  is  the  practice 
with  regard  to  stockholders?  Do  they  usually  have  free 
use  of  telephones,  or  do  they  pay  like  the  general  pub¬ 
lic?  If  they  do  have  free  use  of  the  line,  is  the  free  use 
of  same  confined  to  the  individual  stockholders  or  does 
it  extend  to  members  of  his  family?  We  are  erecting 
our  little  line  mainly  for  our  individual  convenience,  but 
we  shall  surely  grow.  We  are  not  looking  for  a  paying 


ship  and  control  by  the  people  them¬ 
selves.  "To  begin  in  a  small  way  local¬ 
ly”  is  just  the  right  way  to  begin  if  only 
first-class  construction  and  equipment 
with  business  management  prevails, 
then  it  “will  surely  grow.”  Experience 
has  proven  that  rural  lines  must  not  be 
“any  old  thing”  for  a  line,  and  cheap- 
John  instruments  to  make  matters 
worse.  Use  only  genuine  W.  and  M.  or 
Roebling’s  Best  Best  (“B.  B.”),  double 
galvanized  iron  telephone  wire  No.  12, 
and  nothing  but  the  best  1,600  ohm  long¬ 
distance  instruments.  Metallic  circuit 
is  preferable  and  it  is  good  economy  to 
have  the  line  surveyed  and  poles  grad¬ 
ed;  higher  poles  in  low  places,  best  poles 
in  best  places,  etc.,  properly  roofed  and 
properly  set,  but  do  your  best  and  own 
it  yourselves. 

Experience,  too,  has  proven  that  while 
many  mutual  companies  have  prospered 
the  cooperative  companies  are  most 
successful  by  allowing  anyone  to  take 
stock  in  one  or  more  shares  of  $5  or  $10 
each  in  cash,  labor,  poles,  etc.  Free  use 
is  a  wrong  principle.  It  leads  to  dead¬ 
heading  and  other  abuses.  No  one  for  a 
paltry  five-dollar  share  should  have  un¬ 
limited  use  of  the  line  for  50  years  to 
come.  No  one  who  takes  stock  in  a  gold 
mine  is  allowed  to  visit  the  mine  and  fill 
his  pocket  with  nuggets.  All  alike  should 
pay  the  regular  price,  stockholders  get¬ 
ting  a  liberal  rebate  in  dividends.  How¬ 
ever,  all  who  help  to  build  the  line  may 
be  allowed  toll  tickets  with  a  very  gen¬ 
erous  discount;  for  example,  150  five- 
eent  tickets  for  a  five-dollar  share,  400 
tickets  for  two  shares,  etc.;  these  to  be 
used  by  anyone  who  can  secure  them  in 
any  way.  Indiscriminate  use  and  loose 
business  management,  along  with  poor 
construction,  etc.,  have  been  curses  to 
the  farmer  lines.  “The  business  farmer” 
should  profit  by  these  mistakes.  Run  all 
lines  in  a  business  way.  “Hitching  on”  one’s  own  tele¬ 
phone  is  poor  practice.  The  company  should  own 
everything,  and  the  patron  take  stock  which  should 
be  non-transferable  without  consent  of  the  directors 
(four  out  of  six)  and  non-assessable.  Rents  and  tolls 
must  pay  expenses  and  be  adjusted  to  fit  conditions — 
high  enough  to  stimulate  nearly  all  to  take  stock,  and 
not  so  high  but  that  others  will  take  ’phones.  Some¬ 
times  a  company  can  afford  to  go  more  than  half 
way  to  reach  subscribers  on  branch  lines.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  business,  as  in  running  a  creamery. 
Every  subscriber  added  and  every  mile  of  line  that 
pays  makes  the  service  more  valuable  as  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  use  is  immensely  more  important  than  “long 
distance.”  Leading  manufacturers  are  putting  out 
manuals  on  rural  telephony  and  organization,  others 
are  in  press.  N* 


CORN  VITALITY.— Most  corn  was  planted  late  last 
Spring  on  account  of  the  floods,  and  when  the  killing 
frosts  came  in  the  Fall  there  was  hardly  any  corn  at 
all  around  here  fully  hardened,  and  so  the  vitality  ot 
the  grain  was  killed.  No  farmer,  no  matter  how  sure 
he  may  be  that  his  corn  was  not  “soft,”  should  neglect 
to  test  corn  that  he  intends  to  use  for  seed;  and  he 
should  do  this  too  in  time,  so  that  in  case  he  should 
become  convinced  that  the  vitality  of  his  was  killed,  he 
could  look  around  in  time  for  other  seed.  s.  m.  b. 

Kansas. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 


[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  ihe  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  "uestions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


English  Sparrows  and  Lice. 

Is  it  known  that  birds  like  English  spar¬ 
rows  will  bring  lice  to  the  barn? 

Ans. — It  is  a  common  notion  that 
bats  bring  bedbugs  into  houses,  and 
swallows  introduce  similar  bugs  and 
lice  into  barns,  but  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  parasites  which  infest  these 
winged  animals  are  different  species  or 
kinds  from  those  which  infest  houses 
and  stock  in  barns.  1  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  connection  between  the 
English  sparrow  and  the  lice  which  in¬ 
fest  cattle  and  horses.  The  lice  on  cat¬ 
tle  are  different  from  those  on  the 
horse.  One  of  the  best  substances  for 
treating  these  lice  is  crude  petroleum 
sprayed  on  or  sponged  on  to  the  affect¬ 
ed  parts.  It  is  much  better  than  kero¬ 
sene,  for  it  does  not  injure  or  remove 
the  hair.  Kerosene  emulsion  would  also 
be  effective,  and  some  of  the  patent  in¬ 
secticides  for  cattle  lice  can  also  be 


the  latter  are  planted  a  wide  distance 
apart  or  the  pear  trees  removed  when 
they  become  crowded  it  would  be  better 
to  plant  separately.  They  may  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  fillers,  planting  apples  40x40  feet 
and  pears  between  20x20  feet,  cutting 
out  the  pears  at  20  to  25  years  of  age. 
Spaces  of  10  feet  wide  between  the  rows 
of  trees  20x20  feet  may  be  given  to 
strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries 
or  currants,  thus  leaving  six  feet  next 
the  trees  for  free  cultivation.  Cur¬ 
rants  succeed  admirably  under  the 
shade  of  small  trees,  the  fruit  being 
larger  and  of  a  brighter  color.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  if  any  of  these 
crops  are  grown  between  the  trees  an 
abundance  of  plant  food  for  both  must 
be  used.  Variety  depends  very  much 
upon  your  market.  If  a  local  one  and 
limited,  several  kinds  of  fruit  would  be 
more  profitable,  but  greater  skill  would 
be  gained  by  growing  one  fruit  only.  In 
case  of  failure  of  one  crop  others  might 
come  on  well  and  thus  save  from  entire 
loss.  It  is  better  not  to  have  “all  of 
one’s  eggs  in  one  basket.”  The  Seckel, 
Bose  and  Sheldon  generally  sell  at  good 
prices  if  well  grown,  and  perhaps  would 
bring  more  money  for  the  labor  ex¬ 
pended,  though  on  all  of  the  large  rail¬ 
road  lines  heated  cars  are  run  so  that 


recommended.  m.  v.  slingeirland. 

Nitrate  in  a  Complete  Fertilizer. 

Reader,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. — Last  Summer 
1  bought  what  is  considered  a  worn-out 
farm.  It  was  run  very  heavily  to  potatoes 
for  years,  without  much  of  anything  being 
put  back.  About  eight  years  ago  a  city 
man  bought  the  farm,  put  a  man  on  it 
and  commenced  trying  to  put  it  back  in 
shape.  Just  as  he  got  it  started  he  became 
discouraged,  and  last  Summer  I  bought 
it  for  $500  less  than  he  gave  for  it.  It  is 
all  fairly  well-seeded,  but  about  16  acres; 
they  were  seeded  four  years  ago,  and  as  it 
was  one  of  the  dry  years  it  did  not  catch. 
Tt  has  been  growing  up  to  weeds  since. 
The  soil  is  loam  with  a  hardpan  subsoil, 
naturally  wet,  but  I  purpose  putting  in 
tile  this  Spring.  Shall  I  fit  that  ground  in 
good  shape  and  sow  a  fertilizer  analyzing 
3-8-S,  which  can  be  bought  for  $25  per  ton, 
or  shall  I  sow  a  smaller  amount  of  fertil¬ 
izer  with  the  seed,  and  then  later  sow 
nitrate?  I  cannot  afford  to  put  more  than 
$75  worth  of  fertilizer  on  that  field.  If  1 
do  as  I  first  said,  I  can  put  on  about  375 
pounds  to  the  acre.  If  I  do  the  other  I 
can  put  on  125  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the 
acre  when  I  sow  the  seed,  and  later  125 
pounds  of  nitrate.  Nitrate  will  cost  aibout 
$50  per  ton  delivered  here.  I  have  an  acre 
on  that  farm  that  is  in  fine  tilth  (was  al¬ 
ways  used  as  a  garden)  that  I  want  to 
plant  to  early  potatoes,  and  force  them  so 
they  wi]l  ripen  early,  so  I  can  plant  straw¬ 
berries  after  the  potatoes  are  taken  off. 
I  plowed  a  heavy  crop  of  green  clover 
rnder  last  August.  Would  you  put  nitrate 
of  soda  on  there,  and  if  so,  when? 

Ans. — We  would  use  the  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer.  At  the  prices  named  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  for  seeding  down.  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  sow  a  small  amount  of  fertilizer 
when  seeding  down,  and  then  use  ni¬ 
trate  later.  We  would  use  the  ni¬ 
trate  if  at  all  in  the  Spring  on  well- 
seeded  grass.  The  young  grass  needs 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  as  well  as 
nitrogen.  If  that  soil  is  very  poor  we 
would  use  500  pounds  of  the  fertilizer 
per  acre  even  if  we  had  to  make  two 
jobs  of  seeding.  You  must  give  this 
field  the  most  thorough  preparation  if 
you  expect  good  grass.  We  would  not 
use  nitrate  of  soda  alone  on  the  pota¬ 
toes.  Use  the  complete  fertilizer  in¬ 
stead.  The  nitrate  will  give  a  heavy 
growth  of  vine,  but  will  delay  ripening 
of  the  potatoes.  You  want  your  crop 
out  early  to  fit  the  land  for  straw¬ 
berries. 

Pear  Culture  In  New  England. 

A.  J.  D.,  Tilton,  N.  H. — What  are  the  best 
pears  for  New  England?  Should  pears  be 
set  among  apples?  How  would  small  fruit 
do  between  rows  of  pears?  Should  I  plant 
one  variety  or  several?  Would  Fall  va¬ 
rieties  be  better  than  Winter?  What  soil 
and  conditions  are  necessary? 

Ans. — The  best  Winter  pears  for  New 
England  are,  for  profit,  Hovey,  Anjou 
and  Clairgeau  in  order  given,  the  last 
one,  however,  being  of  poor  quality,  but 
showy  and  sells  well.  The  pear  tree 
lives  as  long  as  the  apple,  and  unless 


choice  fruit  could  be  shipped  at  any 
time  during  the  Winter.  Kept  in  cold 
storage  the  Bose  is  at  this  date  offered 
in  the  large  city  markets  at  high  prices, 
but  not  more  than  it  would  have 
brought  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 
A  deep  moist  soil,  well  fertilized  and 
thoroughly  cultivated,  is  necessary  for 
success  with  currants.  The  canes  must 
be  bent  over  and  covered  with  earth  to 
ensure  them  from  winterkilling.  Some 
years  they  may  escape  injury  if  not  cov¬ 
ered,  but  if  well  covered  they  are  sure 
to  bear  every  year.  s.  t.  maynard. 

Tarring  Corn.— I  see  a  good  many  dif¬ 
ferent  ways  of  tarring  seed  corn  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  Why  tar  it  at  all?  I  do  not  as  I 
have  found  a  better  way.  Simply  wet  it 
with  spirits  of  turpentine  and  the  crows, 
blackbirds  and  hens  will  let  it  alone  and 
start  for  the  neighbors.  n.  b.  d. 

Rushford.  N.  Y. 


■'--S 


The  great  en- 
’silage  variety  we 
'have  introduced  all 
over  New 
York  and 
New  Eng¬ 
land.  Pro* 
§|/  duces  more  tons 
J  of  ensilage  per 
/acre  than  any  other 
corn  grown.  Grows 
14tol8ft.  high, often 
more  than  20 
ft.  with  4  and 
5  ears  to  the 
stalk. 
Shortest 
jointed 
r  with  most 
and  broadest 
leaves.  ^ 

A  Record  Yield 
of  65  Tons 
to  the  Acre. 

One  grower 
says  Eure¬ 
ka  eared 
splendidly 
and  yielded 
64  tons  per 
acre.  A  n  - 
other,  “My 
whole  field 
not  under 
18  feet  and 
yielded  65 
tons  per 
acre."  Sur¬ 
est  crop  under 
all  conditions. 
Seed  absolutely 
controlled  by 
us.  Don’t  be 
caught  by 
so  called 
l  “Eureka" 
varieties.  All 
kinds  corn, 
foliagecrops, 
seeds  and 
arm  and  garden 
implements. 

Catalog  free.  Write  for 
’  it  to-day.  P 

-ROSS  BROTHERS, 

Worcester,  Mass, 


Alia  nnnftl  yielded  at  the  rate  of  203  bush 
lUIl  UUltH  of  ears  per  acre  at  the  e.vpt 
w  ment  farm  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agrieultu 
Prices:  TALIAFERRO  (yellow),  or  COLLING  WO 
(mixed), bu.  of  ears  by  freight  or  express  $1.00;  pad 
by  mail,  postpaid,  15c;  2  packets,  (one  of  each),  2 
P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonaville,  A 


FRUIT  TREES 

Commercial  Orchardlsts  buy  Trees  from  Wiley. 

TI.  S.  WIL.BY,  BOX 


FREE  with  catalog,  I  send  a  12-page 
pamphlet  giving  different  formulas  and 
remedies  for  the  destruction  of  insect 
pests;  also  issued  separately  from  catalog, 
careful  transplanting  directions  toge¬ 
ther  with  proof  showing  why  so  many 
Write  to-day  for  it;  all  for  the  asking. 

03,  Cayuga,  3NT.  "ST. 


DWYER9  S  1904 


Sent  free  on  request.  Full  of  information 

about  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small 

_ ^  „  fruits,  vinesand  plants  for  garden  or  lawn.  Grown  on  our  own 

IPniMlfi  grounds;  true  to  name;  guaranteed  to  grow.  Prices  just  right. 

T.  J.  Dwyer's  book  on  hardy  trees,  plants  and 
tm  qr’ii  m  vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  with  spring  orders. 

I  m  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


Early  Asparagus 

The  quick  growing,  early,  big  stalk  sort, 
our  leader,  Giant  Argonteull.  Delicate 
green,  tender  and  succulent.  Very  pro¬ 
lific.  Donald's  Elmira,  Palmetto  and 
other  good  kinds.  Large  stock. 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES 


Strawberry  Plants 

Stock  complete  of  strong,  well  rooted, 
vigorous  plants,  best  varieties.  We  rec¬ 
ommend  such  favorites  as  Early  Hatha¬ 
way.  Louis  Hubach  and  Mario.  All 
the  choice  kinds.  Get  free  fruit  catalog. 

,  Box  29,  BERLIN,  MD. 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Onr  FREE  Ci  l  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Brldgevllle,  Del. 


OTHERS 


ROGERS  GUARANTEE  IS  5  TO  I. , 


THE  NAME  ON  MY  TREES  MEANS  SOMETHING. 

TUB  TREE  BREEDERS. 


ROGERS  ON  THE  HiLL,  Dansviile.N.Y. 


r>  A  f-y  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 

1  J  l\  Z\  r*  Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  theU.  S.  We  have 

an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  of 
V  r  w  m.  t  v«v  an7  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 

\f  I  I\I  l-«  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  CTADI^  DDifl’C  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

▼  Ill  L/O  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free.  O  1  /YtvIV  DIvU  O  Louisiana,  Mo. 


TREES 


$8  Pei  100 


APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  touarao 
and  fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  o' 
wants  for  special  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  y 


WAUKEGAN  NURSERIES 


Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Trees 


Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  Etc. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


R.  DOUGLAS’  SONS, 


WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

▼  ▼  V  V  V 


EVERGREENS  AT  54  PRICE 

JUST  TO  INTRODUCE  THEM.t 

100  8  to  12  inch,  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties,  prepaid,  ONLY  $2.00 
*  White  Pine.  Hemlock  Spruce,  White  Spruce, 
fcl 50  Arbor  Vitae,  or  25  of  each  for  only  $2.00 
illustrated  Booklet  on  Planting,  FREE  with 
:  every  order.*  Catalogue  Free.  Order  Quick 
.  while  the  supply  isstill  very  complete.  * 
EVERGREEN  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis. 


Hardy  Flowers  and  Ferns 

A  collection  of  15  varieties  of  hardy  plants  for  II  .00, 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  700  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
10c  to  15  each.  Sena  for  catalogue.  NORTH  SHORE 
FERNERIES,  Growers  &  Importers.  Beverly,  Mass. 


CTfU/FClA  GVANFA  Finest  hardy  border  plant.  1  year 
O  I  l/ivEiOia  V  I  0],j  plants, $4.00  perlOO.  Seed, $1. 00 

per  oz.  For  $2.00  per  100  exp.  you  can  buy  100  Geranluma,  Cannaa, 
Hardy  Pompone,  Chrysanthemums,  and  20  other  leading  bedding 
plants.  Send  for  list.  BENJ.  CONNELL,  Florist,  West  Grove,  P*. 

THE  WARD  BLACKBERRY 

THIS  IS  something  new  and  of  real  merit.  Very 
*  few  new  fruits  have  as  high  endorsement.  8end  for 
Illustrated  circular  and  price llstin  quantities.  Small 
well-rooted  plants  by  mail,  $1  per  dozen,  $4  per  hun¬ 
dred.  Also  Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees,  St  rawberry 
and  other  Small  Fruit  Plants  at  reasonable  prices. 
All  stock  packed  in  first  class  order  free  of  charge. 

Address  CHARLES  BLACK,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFF’S  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

In  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  I  will  mail  my 
1904  illustrated  catalogue  in  which  I  offer  the  high¬ 
est  quality  which  can  be  secured  in  the  world  at 
prices  which  are  much  below  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  GLADIOLUS  SPECIALIST, 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  V. 


DCAPU  TDECC  One  year  from  bud  2c  to  4c  each. 
1  CA Oil  I  HLGO  Also  Plum,  Apple,  Pear,  etc.  • 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Peach  Trees 

grown  on  the  rich  soil  of  New  England’s 
rugged  hills.  We  have  a  surplus  stock 
of  these  fine,  vigorous,  young  trees  and 
like  all  of  “Hoyt’s  Trees”  they  arc 
guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 
For  50  years  “  Hoyt  ”  has  stood  for 
the  best  there  is  in  fruit  growing.  You 
will  get  is  exactly  what  you  order. 

If  you  want  Forest  Trees,  Fruit  Trees  of  any  kind 
whatever,  Ornamentals,  Vines  or  Plants,  write  us. 
Catalogue  Free. 


The  Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons  Co. 


New  Canaan 
Conn. 


GRASS  SEED 


Choice  re-cleaned  seed  for  all  purposes. 
Dreer’s  Permanent  pasture  grass  is  recommended 
to  those  who  desire  quick  results.  We  furnish  Grass 
and  Clover  Seeds  of  all  kinds  and  in  any  quantity 
desired.  Write  for  prices  on  any  seed  needed. 

HENRY  n.  DREERf  Pltila.9  Pa. 


Grass  Seed 

-f  )  I 

These  Brands  of 

Timothy  and  Glovers 

Sold  Only  in 

Machine^Sewed  Bags 

Ask  Your' Dealer  forThein 

—  uu  1 ' 
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Cotton-Seed  Meal  and  “Phosphate.” 

T.  G\,  Paducah,  Ky.— T  would  like  to  know 
if  it  would  be  advisable  to  mix  500  pounds 
of  cotton-seed  meal  to  every  1,500  pounds 
of  this  commercial  fertilizer,  below  analy¬ 
sis.  Phosphoric  acid  available,  eight  per 
cent;  insoluble,  two  per  cent;  nitrogen, 
1.65;  potash,  five.  This  fertilizer  seems  to 
be  what  you  term  lowgradc  goods,  and  I 
thought  if  I  could  mix  as  above  stated 
it  would  analyze:  Phosphoric  acid,  total, 
11;  nitrogen,  five;  potash,  5.60.  I  want  to 
use  it  for  tomatoes  for  canning  factory. 


A  ns. — Let  us  see 

what 

you  will 

have 

in  this  mixture; 

Nitre- 

Phos. 

Pot- 

gen. 

acid. 

ash. 

1.500  lbs.  fertilizer  . . . 

25 

120 

75 

500  lbs.  cotton  seed . 

35 

!) 

12 

Total  . 

60 

129 

87 

This  gives  three  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
fiVa  of  phosphoric  acitl  and  nearly  iV2 
of  potash.  As  you  will  see  by  adding 
the  cotton-seed  meal  you  raise  the  per 
cent  of  nitrogen  but  decrease  that  of 
both  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  We 
figure  on  the  average  analysis  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal.  In  this  case  you  would  do 
better  to  buy  acid  phosphate  and  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  and  mix  your  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  with  them,  or  do  as  Mr.  Hul- 
sart  and  other  tomato  growers  advise — ■ 
broadcast  the  phosphate  and  muriate 
and  put  the  cotton-seed  meal  in  hill  or 
drill.  You  could  make  a  better  mixture 
by  using  nitrate  of  soda,  but  the  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  will  probably  be  cheaper  in 
your  State. 

The  Cabbage  Maggot  and  Its  Handling. 

(1.  11.  Onego,  N.  F.— LaBt  year  the 
Cabbage  maggot  was  very  plentiful,  and  it 
spoiled  whole  fields  of  turnips.  Is  there 
any  remedy  for  it  when  it  attacks  turnips? 
When  is  the  first  brood  of  eggs  laid  on 
early  cabbage?  A  year  ago  last  Summer 
Some  one  in  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  wrote  about 
Using  wood  pulp,  applied  with  a  large 
syringe  around  the  plants.  Is  it  a  success? 

Axs.  There  are  at  least  two  destruc¬ 
tive  broods  of  the  Cabbage  maggot.  The 
flies  of  the  first  brood  appear  in  April, 
and  their  maggots  work  on  the  roots  of 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  radishes  or  tur- 
fcipa  in  May.  These  maggots  transform 
into  a  second  brood  of  flies  which  ap¬ 
pear  about  June  15,  and  the  maggots 
work  in  July.  After  July  their  life-his¬ 
tory  is  not  well  known,  but  probably 
there  is  at  least  another  partial  brood 
working  largely  in  cabbage-like  weeds, 
Such  as  mustard  and  shepherd’s  purse. 
The  flies  may  be  prevented  from  laying 
their  eggs  around  the  base  of  cabbage 
plants  by  the  use  of  a  tarred  paper  card 
fitting  closely  around  the  plant.  I  have 
heard  nothing  about  the  wood-pulp 
scheme  for  making  a  sort  of  paper  col¬ 
lar  around  the  plant  since  the  ingen¬ 
ious  suggestion  which  appeared  in  Tii:e 
It.  N.-Y.  a  year  or  so  ago.  The  best  ap¬ 
plication  I  have  used  for  pouring  around 
the  base  of  plants  affected  with  the 
maggots  is  an  emulsion  made  of  one 
pound  of  hard  or  soft  or  whale-oil  soap 
dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water, 
into  which  one  pint  of  crude’  carbolic 
acid  is  then  poured,  and  the  whole  mass 
agitated  into  an  emulsion.  In  treating 
the  plant,  take  one  part  of  this  emul¬ 
sion  and  dilute  it  with  30  parts  of  wa¬ 
ter.  If  the  emulsion  is  cold  and  semi¬ 
solid,  use  several  parts  of  warm  water 
at  first.  Begin  the  treatment  early, 
soon  after  the  plants -are  up  or  set  in  a 
field,  and  repeat  every  week  or  10  days 
until  about  May  20  Simply  pour  a  cup¬ 
ful  or  more  of  this  emulsion  around 
each  plant.  This  is  the  most  practical 
and  effective  method  I  know  of  for 
treating  a  similar  maggot  which  works 
in  onions.  m.  y.  slingerland. 


Roman  Hyacinths.— C.  D.  H.,  on  page 
200,  says:  “Roman  hyacinths  are  not  hardy 
in  the  garden.”  Several  years  since  I  got 
some  bulbs  from  a  friend,  arid  not  know¬ 
ing  what  they  were  put  them  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  When  they  came  up  I  discovered  they 
were  Roman  hyacinths  and  they  bloomed 
freely  each  year  for  about  five  years  with¬ 
out  any  care  whatever,  until  they  died 
out.  As  soon  as  the  snow  was  off  the 
ground  they  were  to  be  seen.  Had  r  taken 
care  of  them  perhaps  they  would  have  been 
living  now.  m,  a.  p. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


One  Man  on  Cross-Cut. — In  a  recent 
issue  you  ask  how  to  rig  up  a  saw  for 
one  man  to  use.  I  enclose  a  drawing  of 
the  way  I  have  used  one  for  four  years, 
and  I  like  it  very  well.  The  saw  is  on 
the  right  and  the  cant  hook  on  the  left 
of  the  upright.  By  unhooking  the  ring 


and  pulling  the  rope  the  hook  will  go 
over  the  log  and  hold  it  firmly  in  place. 
There  is  a  knot  on  the  post  on  which 
the  saw  rests  when  not  in  use.  I  have 
cut  logs  larger  around  than  my  body, 
and  any  smaller  size  as  well.  c.  il  a. 

Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

An  Arkansas  Orchard.— I  select  good, 
well-drained  land.  Plow  very  deep,  harrow 
well,  check  my  ground  off  20  x  20  feet. 
With  shovel  remove  loose  dirt  from  check, 
then  place  tree  in  just  as  deep  as  it  grew 
in  nursery,  first  cutting  off  roots  two  to 
three  inches  long.  I  prefer  a  well-formed 
J une-bud  tree  three  feet  high,  the  body 
being  well  branched.  I  then,  with  sharp 
knife,  remove  all  limbs  and  cut  the  main 
stem  off  at  about  12  to  14  inches  from  the 
ground.  When  the  new  shoots  have  started 
out  and  got  about  two  to  three  inches 
long,  I  rub  off  all  except  three,  four  or 
five  of  the  upper  ones.  These  are  used  to 
form  the  head  of  my  tree.  I  prefer  only 
three,  if  they  balance  the  tree  well.  I 
commence  to  cultivate  early  in  Spring. 
Keep  this  up  every  10  days  till  September 
15,  never  using  a  turning  plow.  s.  w.  s. 

Arkansas. 


m 


No  Rims  to  Crush 

No  spokes  to  get  loose  —  no 
tires  to  reset.  Isn’t  it  a  big  sav¬ 
ing  when  a  set  of  wheels  last  15 
years— in  rain  and  mud  — over 
stones  and  ruts  ?  That's  how  long 

Goshen  Twenty  Ton 

Low  Wagon  Wheels 

will  last— longer  too— without  a  cent  of 
expense  for  tire  resetting.  They  fit  any 
skein  or  axle,  are  made  of  cross  layers  of 
1  ndiana  hard  oak  riveted  solidly  together. 
Convenient  to  load  over.  No  backache 
for  man.  Easy  draught  for  horse.  Des¬ 
criptive  circular  sent  free  on  request. 
HICKOX,  MULL  &.  HILL  CO. 
248  Superior  St. 

Toledo,  O. 


Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Work! 

Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Money? 

Can  Increase  Your  Comforts! 

Can  Increase  Your  Profits! 


If  you  are  interested  in  those  things  r 
we’d  like  to  send  you  our  new  book  about 

ELECTRIC  STBEL 


and  tha 


Wheels 

ELECTRIC  HaWagon 


w  More  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  them  are 
In  use  and  several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say 
that  they  are  the  best  investment  they  ever  made. 
They’ll  save  you  more  money,  more  work,  give  bet¬ 
ter  service  and  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other 
metal  wheel  made— because  They’ro  Mado  Better. 
By  every  test  they  are  the  best.  Spokes  united  to 
the  hub.  If  they  work  loose,  your  money  back. 
Don’t  buy  wheels  nor  wagon  until  you  read  our 
book.  It  may  save  you  many  dollars  and  it’s  free. 


Box 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

88  Quincy,  Ills. 


Better  Tools  to  Use 
Less  Help  to  Hire 

Iron  Age  Implements  are  designed  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  results  for  labor  expended. 
Whether  planting  the  seed  or  working  the  crop, 
they  save  half  the  labor — make  twice  the  profit. 


Wo.  fl.  Iron  Age 
Combined  Double 
and  Single  Wheel 
Hoe,  Hill  and 
Drill  Seeder 


IRON  ACE 


No.  1.  Iron  Age 
Double  and  Single 
Wheel  Hoe. 


IMPLEMENTS 

are  needed  every  day  in  every  field  and  garden. 
There  is  a  tool  for  every  condition  of  every 
crop,  from  planting  time  to  harvest.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  these  tools.  The  New  Iron  Age 
Book,  that  describes  them  all  is  free.  Write  for  it. 
BATEMAN  MEG.  CO.,  Box  102  Grenloch,  N.  J. 


iPHi  -Pulverizing  Harrow 

M  w  HUB  Bh  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 


SIZES 

3  to  IZ'/i  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 


Sent  on  Trial 


To  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory. 
Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

"An  Ideal  Harrow” 

,  „  by  Henry  Stewart,  sent  free. 

I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  Portland,  etc. 


DUANE  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Branch  House.:  1 10  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO.  240  7th  Ave.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS.  1316  W.  8th  St.  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY,  MO.  210  E.  Jofforaon  St..  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sts. .  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER.  ’ 


SUCCESS  ^Manur©  Spreader 

Bd^r  — 4*  A  Machine  of  Snecial  Features. 


A  Machine  of  Special  Features. 

Spreads  everything  of  fertilizer 
kind,  including  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  in  all  conditions  and  all 
commercial  fertilizers.  Spreads 
broadcast  or  drills,  evenly,  fast 
or  slow,  any  desired  quantity  per 
acre.  Easiest  to  operate,  nearest  pei 
fectly  automatic.  Simplest,  lightest 
draft,  most  durable.  Guaranteed. 


The  Success  is  as  much  in  advance  of  the  celebrated  Improved  Kemp,  which  we  still  manufac¬ 
ture,  as  the  Kemp  is  Ahead  of  all  other  spreaders.  The  prize  product  of  our  25  years  of  Spreader 
building  Investigate  it.  New  Success  catalogue  with  valuable  chapter  on  farm  fertilizing  mailed  free. 

KEMP  (EL  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  BOX  38.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


Time,  Labor  and 

This  No.  8  Pennsylvania  Threaher  and  Cleaner 
Level  Tread  Power  is  the  best  individual  outfit  for thxcauing  tyc,  u*xiCy, 
oats,  flax  ,rioo, alfalfa,  mlllot.  Sorghum,  timothy,  oto.  Will  thresh  and  cloaa  100  to  1&0 
bushels  of  wheat  por  day.  Also  made  in  two  and  three  horse  sixes.  Power  oan  be  used 
for  outtlng ensilage  and  dry  feed,  shelling  all  kinds  ofgr&in,  to  run  the  saw.  green  bone 
outter,  pump  water,  separate  cream,  oharn,  etc.  Also  mako  lerer  powers,  Pe*d  and  Kn- 
sllegeCntters.Qrlnders, Saws, etc.,  Ileebner  h  8om,  22  Broad  8t.«  Lansdale,  Pa. 


■Save 


Monev  by  hav,n«  « threshing 
iiiwuvj  power  outfit  of  your  own. 

And  Roller  Bearing 

IfAchlnw  rv.  A 


rEUREKA  WIND  MILLS] 

v  are  strong,  durable  and  light  I 
I  running.  W ill  not  buckle  or  I 
J  Mow  down.  The  favorite  for  I 
_ "  iiti  rears.  Sold  on  positive  guaran- 1 
I  too.  Our  lin©  embraces  stool  and  wood  Wind  I 
I  Mills,  Tanks,  Towers,  Feed  Grinders,  Saw  | 
I  Frames,  Yi ind  Mill  Supplies,  etc.  Catalog  free. 

1  SMITH  &  POMEROT  WIND  MILL  C0.,| 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Eureka  POTATO  c“»8 
PLANTER 

Plant#  whole  or  cut  seed  any 
distance— any  depth—  in 
any  soil.  Wither  without 
fertilizer.  Simply  con¬ 
structed.  Light  indraft. 

Fully  guaranteed. 

KI  RKKA  MOWER  CO. 


CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

For  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark's  Reversible 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep. Will  plow  a  new-cut  forest. 
HU  Double  -  Action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  the  land  true, 
moves  1R,000  tons  of  earth  and 
cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  Re¬ 
versible  Disk  Flow  cuts  a  fur¬ 
row  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in.  wide. 
All  of  these  machines  will  kill 
witch-grass, wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hardback, sunllower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

Higganum,  Conn.,U.3.A. 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILlS  grind  Corn 
In  the  ear,  or  Grain  In  any  form.  8trong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


I  |f  '■  Many  new  routes  will  go  In  this  year.  We 
lal  Inal  I  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 

Is  i  n  a  petition,  n  AW  CDCEto  first  one  se“dinK 
e  will  send  a  DU  A  rilkk  us  full  information. 


EASILY  APPLIED,  LASTS  INDEFINITELY .  STANDARD  FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS. 

Manufactured  Solely  by  THE  STANDARD  FAINT  CO.,  loo  WilUuxu  Street,  N.  Y. 


rf^if  ¥  DRILLING 
MACHINES 


70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
ow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
neels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
,g.  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  oan 
ite  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 
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Culture  of  Horseradiih. 

T.  R.,  Newburgh,  N.  V. — I  would  like  Infor¬ 
mation  about  tbe  cultivation  of  horse¬ 
radish.  What  is  the  best  soil  and  fertilizer 
to  use  to  obtain  the  best  results? 

Axs. — Horseradish  is  grown  from  sets 
or  cuttings  planted  in  the  Spring  in 
rows  2 y2  to  three  feet  apart.  The  gar¬ 
deners  here  usually  plant  between  rows 
of  early  beets  and  cabbage.  I  should 
prefer  planting  by  itself  if  possible,  as 
better  care  can  be  given  earlier  in  the 
season.  The  soil  should  be  just  what 
you  would  select  for  good  parsnips  or 
carrots;  a  deep  mellow  soil  fairly  well 
enriched  with  good  stable  manure  plow¬ 
ed  in.  The  sets  are  the  side  roots  of  the 
plant,  usually  from  the  size  of  a  lead 
pencil  up  to  nearly  as  large  again.  These 
are  cut  in  lengths  of  about  five  to  six 
inches,  and  as  the  root  is  of  nearly  if 
not  quite  uniform  size  the  smaller  or 
lower  end  is  sharpened  by  a  slanting 
cut.  This  end  is  put  down  in  planting. 
A  small  iron  bar  is  generally  used  mak¬ 
ing  the  hole,  about  IY2  to  two  inches 


deeper  than  the  cuttings,  the  crown  of 
which  should  be  IV2  to  two  inches  below 
the  surface.  Cultivate  and  hoe  often  as 
soon  as  the  rows  can  be  seen  through. 
A  good  fertilizer  of  eight  to  10  per  cent 
of  potash,  seven  to  eight  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  four  per  cent  of  am¬ 
monia  scattered  along  the  rows  and 
hoed  in  at  second  hoeing  will  greatly 
improve  the  crop.  The  roots  are  dug  the 
first  season  late  in  the  Fall,  and  pitted 
for  Winter  and  early  Spring  sales.  The 
side  roots  should  be  removed  and  cut  in 
lengths  of  five  to  six  inches  for  plant¬ 
ing;  this  can  be  done  in  the  Fall  before 
the  roots  are  buried  for  Winter.  The 
cuttings  can  be  tied  in  bunches  and 
buried  until  Spring,  as  frost  does  not 
injure  them;  they  may  be  planted  as 
early  in  Spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked.  The  roots  are  generally  wash¬ 
ed.  Fig.  131  shows  a  small  root  taken 
from  the  ground  this  Spring,  to  show 
how  the  side  roots  appear.  These  side 
loots  are  often  one  to  1 V2  foot  in  length, 
and  I  think  sometimes  more.  If  the  main 
roots  are  well  grown  and  trimmed  they 
appear  something  like  a  barrel  of  small 
parsnips  in  market.  e.  e.  burwell. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Barley  on  Low  Land. 

7.  T.  (Vo  Address).— I  have  a  lowland 
meadow  bordering  on  a  creek  (sometimes 
in  Spring  it  part  overflows)  which  I  wish 
to  seed  down  to  meadow  this  Spring.  If 
I  seed  down  with  oats  I  am  afraid  they 
will  rust.  Why  not  seed  with  barley?  Is 
beardless  barley  as  good  a  yielder  as  the 
common?  Which  would  I  better  use? 
Should  it  be  sown  the  same  time  as  we 
sow  oats?  What  is  a  good  yield  on  good 
land  per  acre? 

Axs. — You  can  seed  down  with  the 
barley  if  you  prefer,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  oats.  The  beardless  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  better  to  use  for  seeding,  and 
will  give  you  about  as  good  a  yield  as 
the  bearded.  It  will  make  very  good 
fodder  or  hay  if  cut  early.  Yields  are  re¬ 
ported  of  80  to  100  bushels  and  more,  but 
if  you  get  half  this  amount  you  need  not 
lie  awake  nights  envying  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  H.  G.  M. 


DO  YOU  GET  UP  WITH  A  LAME  BACK? 

Have  You  Uric  Acid,  Rheumatism  or  Bladder 

Trouble? 

Pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back  is  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  kidney  trouble.  It  is 
Nature’s  timely  warning  to  show  you  that 
the  track  of  health  is  not  clear. 

If  these  danger  signals  are  unheeded, 
more  serious  results  are  sure  to  follow; 

Bright’s  disease,  which  is  the  worst  form 
of  kidney  trouble,  may  steal  upon  you. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect  of 
the  world-famous  kidney  and  bladder  rem¬ 
edy,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  is  soon 
realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its  won¬ 
derful  cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases. 

A  trial  will  convince  anyone — and  you 
may  have  a  sample  bottle  free,  by  mail. 

Swamp-Root  Entirely  Cured  Me. 

Among  (he  many  famous  cures  of  Swamp- 
Root  investigated  by  “Rural  New-Yorker," 
the  one  we  publish  this  week  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  wonderful  curative  properties  of  this 
great  kidney  remedy. 

Gentlemen— I  attribute  my  present  good 
health  to  Swamp-Root.  I  suffered  many 
years  with  kidney  trouble  and  had.an  almost 
constant  pain  in  my  back.  Your  great  re¬ 
medy,  Swamp-Root,  cured  my  trouble,  and 
I  have  since  been  perfectly  well. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  H.  Chalker,  Ex-Chief  of  Police, 

Ozark,  Ala. 

Lame  back  is  only  one  symptom  of  kid¬ 
ney  trouble — one  of  many.  Other  symptoms 
showing  that  you  need  Swamp-Root  are, 
obliged  to  pass  water  often  during  the  day 
and  to  get  up  many  times  at  night,  inabil¬ 
ity  to  hold  your  urine,  smarting  or  irrita¬ 
tion  in  passing,  brickdust  or  sediment  in 
the  urine,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  uric  acid, 
constant  headache,  dizziness,  sleeplessness, 
nervousness,  irregular  heart.-beating,  rheu¬ 
matism,  bloating,  irritability,  wornout  feel¬ 
ing,  lack  of  ambition,  loss  of  flesh,  sallow 
complexion. 

If  your  water  when  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  a  glass  or  bottle  for 
twenty-four  hours,  forms  a  sediment  or  settling,  or  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  it  is 
evidence  that  your  kidneys  and  bladder  need  immediate  attention. 

In  taking  Swamp-Root,  you  afford  natural  help  to  Nature,  for  Swamp-Root  is  the 
most  perfect  healer  and  gentle  aid  to  the  kidneys  that  is  known  to  medical  science. 

Swamp-Root  is  the  great  discovery  of  .Dr.  Kilmer,  the  eminent  kidney  and  blad¬ 
der  specialist.  Hospitals  use  it  with  wonderful  success  in  both  slight  and  severe 
cases.  Doctors  recommend  it  to  their  patients  and  use  it  in  their  own  families,  be¬ 
cause  they  recognize  in  Swamp-Root  the  greatest  and  most  successful  remedy. 

To  Prove  What  SWAMP-ROOT,  the  Great  Kidney,  Liver  and 
Bladder  Remedy,  Will  do  for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  “  Rural 


SEEDiPOTATOESi 

500,000  BUSHELS| 
%FOR  SALE  CH  EAR; 

Largest  seed  potato  grolvers  in  the  Ivorldt 
Elegant  stock.  Tremendous  yields. 

Prom  400  to  1000  bushels  per  acre. 

FOR  IO  CENTS 

and  this  notice  we  send  you  lots  of  farm 
seed  samples  and  big  catalogue,  telling 
all  about  Teosinte,  Speltz,  Peaoat.  Aerid 
Land  Barley,  Macaroni  Wheat,  Broruus, 
Earliest  Cane,  etc.  Bend  forsame  today. 


JL  ^  White  Star;  record  100  bu.  at  Lock- 
fh  I  «  port,  N.  Y.,  outyielding  10  varie¬ 
ties;  perfectly  clean  from  mustard  and  other  seeds. 
Western  oats  are  light  weight.  Are  you  ordering 
that  kind  wituout  seeing  their  samples?  Ours  are 
free  (except  postage).  First  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 
Early  8-rowed  yellow,  first  corn.  Can  save  $2  bbl .  on 
Gold  Coin  and  Cobbler  Potatoes.  Carmans  1  and  Green 
Mountains,  20  varieties.  Description;  write  to-day. 
SMITH'S  POTATO  FARM,  Shortsville,  N.Y. 


SELECTED  SEED  STOCKS. 

For  the  Market  Gardener.  Quality  and  Purity 
Michigan,  and  Summer  Crookneck  Squashes.  Tur¬ 
nips,  Lettuce,  Cucumber,  Carrots,  Onions,  etc.  Send 
for  M.  G.  Catalogue.  . .  „  „ 

E  E.  BURWELL,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ONION  SEED-Southport  Globe 
MEEKER'S  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Bend  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

■TER  C.  O.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CO..  Southport.  Conn. 


OnoH  Pnrn  anil  flato  Learning  Com  $1  per  bushel. 
OColl  UUIII  ClIIU  Udlo  Other  leading  varieties  of 
corn.  Silver  Mine  oats  60c  per  bu.  Sks.  5c  each.  New 
bags,  18c.  Prices  F.O.B.,  Wakeman,  O.  F.  A.  Den  men 


CUCUMBER  SEED 

About  100  lbs.  LONG  GREEN  JERSEY,  SI .50  per  lb. 
EDAVAKU  R1GG,  Jr.,  Seedsman, 

Burlington.  N  J. 


CppJ  PrtfflfnPC  Leading  varieties:  Early  and 
OCCU  rUldlUCa  late;  pure  and  true  to  name. 
Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  price  list. 

F.  H.  Thompson, Fairview  Farm,  Holland  Patent.N.Y 


rnn  Oil  r— Second  Growth  Seed  Potatoes  Early 
lUn  uALL  Rose,  $3.76  per  bag;  Crown  Jewel, $3.75 
per  bag;  Polaris,  $3.75  per  bag.  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover,  $3.50  per  bu.  Cow  Peas, $1.60  perbu.  Onion  Sets, 
$2.50  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del, 


SENSATION.  123  bu.  per  acre,  re¬ 
cleaned  seed,  75c.  per  bu.  Circular 
free.  Tiieo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Melrose,  O 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Largo  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Write 
for  Price  List. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  A  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa, 


New- Yorker"  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle.  Absolutely  Free  by  Mail. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE.— So  successful  is  Swamp-Root  in  promptly  curing  even  the 
most  distressing  cases  of  kidney,  liver  or  bladder  troubles,  that  to  prove  its  won¬ 
derful  merits  you  may  have  a  sample  bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  information, 
both  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  The  book  contains  many  of  the  thousands  up¬ 
on  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and  women  cured.  The  value 
and  success  of  Swamp-Root  is  so  well  known  that  our  readers  are  advised  to  send 
for  a  sample  bottle.  In  sending  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  be  sure  to  say  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York  City  “Rural  New- 
Yorker.”  The  Proprietors  of  this  paper  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  this  offer. 


inual  Catalogue 

Covering  the  fourGreat  Departments  of  Gardening 
Mailed  FREE  to  all  buyerj  of  Garden 
Seeds.  Flower  Seeds,  Greenhouse  Plants. 
Shrubs  and  Hardy  Plants,  write  now. 

Vaughan’s  Seed -Store 

84-86  Randolph  31.,  CHICAGO: 

•14  Barclc^St.r  NEW  YORK- 


PURE  TESTED  SEEDS 

(ALL  PER  BUSHEL). 

Medium  Clover,  $7.50;  Mammoth  Clover,  $7.50  Al- 
sike  Clover.  $6.50;  Alfalfa,  $9;  Crimson.  $3  50;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $1.75;  Fancr  Blue  Grass,  $1.25:  Orchard  Grass. 
$1.75;  Redtop,  $1.20;  Spring  Rye.  $1.25;  Spring  Wheat. 
$1.40;  Seed  Oats,  70c.;  German  Millet,  $1.10;  Hunga¬ 
rian,  $1.25;  Spelt,  $1;  Kaffir  Corn,  90c.;  Cow  Peas, 
$1.75;  Soja  Beans,  $2;  Seed  Barley,  85c.;  Learning 
Corn,  $1.25;  Pride  Corn,  $1.25. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 

220-224  James  Steet, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  F.  SAUL, 


FRU1T&0RNAMENTAL 

E-iE-S  roses.G  R.QM 

Slh.ur  s.  SNAIL  FRUIT. 


pcgt  from 

Wl 1 


Full  line.  Hardy,  Healthy,  Northern  Grown. 
FreeFrem  Dlaenae.  Prleea  Low.  Catalog  Free. 

sfoTk  SEED  POTATOES  ^PDRE^BEm’ 

GROVER  NURSERY  C0«BKtS2!ffi*. 


NATIVE  EVERGREENS 

White  Pine  and  Hemlock.  6  to  12  in.,  $5  per  1000  ;  5000 
for  $20.  Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae,  American  Spruce, 
$4  per  1000  ;  5000  for  $15.  Also  transplanted  Ever¬ 
greens,  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals.  Write  for 
price  lists.  MRS.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.Y 


EDIIIT  TDCCQ  Strawberry  Plants, 

mu  I  I  I  nCCw  Asparagus  Hoots.  Lead¬ 
ing  varieties;  high-grade  stock.  Send  for  list  of 
special  bargains.  A.  W.  ROOT  &  BRO.,  Manheim,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES  TO  PLANT  L  {■«■£{  “! 

rieties,  as  good  as  can  be  bought,  at  the  RIGHT  price. 
This  is  the  RIGHT  place  and  this  the  RIGHT  season 
to  order.  Will  serve  you  RIGHT.  Sample:  300  of 
good  varieties,  prepaid,  $1.  Now  be  sure  you  are 
RIGHT,  eto.  Address  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  DeL 


DftTATflEC  grown  especially  for  SEED, 
I* U  I  A  I  UEO  17  varieties  SEED  OATS,  15  of 
the  best  varieties  of  CluniuleAuvu  DIahAa 
price  right,  list  free  MTclWDBITy  PIcUllS 
GEO.  H.  COLVIN,  Crest  Farm,  Dalton,  Pa 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


GINSENG  areBEtter  fi0LD 
GARDENS  than  MINES 

City  or  country.  We  paid  one  man  $4876  for  a  small 
garden,  dry  ginseng.  Our  book.  “FROM  SEED  TO 
M  A  RKET,  tells  ho  w  to  grow  the  crop.  Enclose  stamp. 

Royal  Ginseng  Cardens,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 

TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

’ LarzesCNursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 

"Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’  experience 

'stark  BRO*,  Loalsiua,  Me.;  Dan«vllle,N.V.;  Etc 


TREES 


and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nursery.  Geneva.  N.Y 
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STIberta  Peach 

Iks  The  perfect  freestone.  Very 
large  and  fine.  Golden  yellow,  faint- 
1  y  striped  with  red.  Fruit  deliciously 
flavored.  Early  August.  Tree  hand¬ 
some  and  most  prolific.  Fine  market 
variety.  All  choice  kinds. Catalog  free. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Bx29,  Berlin,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

UNCLE  JIM,  Auto,  CUmax,  Bubach,  Success,  8am- 
ple.  Money  makers.  Clean  stook.  No  disease,  rust 
or  blight.  -  Our  24th  annual  catalogue  free  to  all.  It 
tells  how  to  grow  Cantaloupes.  CALEB  BOGGS  & 
BON,  Cheswold,  Del. 


■tPltnu  Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue. 
RhRRY  CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  t»arly 
1  Strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
PI  ANTQ  fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 
1  "HIllw  as$1.60M.  Slay  maker*  Son,  Dover,  DeL 


EfflGRAPEVINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Frnlts,Trees,*e.  Best  Root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  9  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  BOK8CH,  Er.du.la,  *.  I. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  by  us  to  bear  fruit  of  best  quality.  We 
pay  freight  Instructive  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

Writeto-day.  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


Surplus  Stock 

72  vaiieties  of  Strawberry  Plants.  Strictly  first- 
class.  and  true  to  name.  8end  list  of  what  you  want 
for  special  prices.  Catalogue  free. 

A.R.  WESTON  &  CO.,R.F.D.,  No.  10,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Over  fifty  varieties  of  the  leading  old  and  new  kinds. 
Send  for  price  list. 


WILLIAM  PALMER?  Grooms,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE — Seed  Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  Roots 
Catalog  free.  C  M.  HARRISON,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


Woodview  Nurseries. 

Apples,  6  —  13c.;  Peach,  2  —  8c.;  Cherry,  Pium, 
Pear,  low.  Study  our  free  catalogue.  Address, 
Box  8.  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 

BEST  TREATMENT.  BEST  GRADING.  BEST  PACKING. 
BEST  TREES.  BEST  PRICES.  BEST  BUY  FROM  US. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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A  LIVE  ORANGE. | 


Matawan,  N.  J.,  is  in  a  prosperous  farm¬ 
ing  section.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes, 
sweet  corn,  melons  and  other  field  and 
garden  crops  are  grown  and  shipped  to 
New  York  by  rail,  or  boat,  by  way  of 
Keyport.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  local¬ 
ity  where  there  is  better  material  for  a 
Grange  or  more  need  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  order.  These  farmers  are 
obliged  to  combine  science  and  practice  in 
the  most  common-sense  way  to  get  paying 
returns  from  the  high-priced  land  of 
Monmouth  County,  and  the  marketing  of 
this  great  mass  of  produce  is  a  serious 
problem,  so  much  of  it  being  perishable 
and  ready  for  shipment  at  one  time.  Co¬ 
operation  in  selling,  and  avoiding  disas¬ 
trous  competition  or  Mealing  with  dis¬ 
honest  and  careless  handlers,  are  import¬ 
ant  questions  now  before  this  Grange.  At 
a  public  meeting  March  29  former  New 
Jersey  State  Master  John  T.  Cox  gave  a 
brief,  pointed  talk,  outlining  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  the  order  financially,  socially, 
morally  and  as  an  educator  for  young  and 
old.  He  also  showed  how  it  has  raised  the 
business  standing  of  the  farmer  in  State 
and  Nation  and  secured  legislation  favor¬ 
able  to  agricultural  interests.  S.  B.  Wells, 
of  Bfiadevelt,  represented  the  Farmers’ 
Reliance  of  West  Jersey,  an  insurance 
organization  growing  out  of  the  Grange. 
His  statement  showed  that  losses  are  paid 
promptly  and  that  farmers  are  getting 
their  insurance  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
,that  offered  by  the  general  companies  that 
•  take  farm  risks.  After  several  short  talks 
by  local  members,  a  half  hour  was  given 
■  to  refreshments,  sociability  and  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership,  of  which  there  were 
!  nearly  a  dozen. _ 


H. 


Handling  Girdled  Trees.— On  page  232 
is  an  inquiry  about  saving  trees  girdled 
by  mice.  If  C.  J.  F.  will  make  a  mixture 
of  common  clay  and  green  cow  manure, 
about  equal  parts,  so  that  it  will  be  of  the 
consistency  of  mortar,  and  apply  to  the 
wounds  one  inch  thick,  and  bind  up  with 
an  old  rag,  he  will  find  that  the  trees  will 
live  and  do  nearly  if  not  quite  as  well  as 
if  they  had  never  been  injured.  I  have 
treated  trees  that  way  and  have  tempor¬ 
arily  removed  the  plaster  about  the  middle 
of  July  and  found  a  new,  green,  soft  bark 
completely  formed  over  the  whole  wound. 
The  trees  kept  on  growing  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  check,  and  are  now  some  of  the 
best  in  the  orchard.  The  above  is  for  ap¬ 
ple  trees.  I  don’t  know  how  it  would  work 
on  any  other  kind.  J.  m.  p. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Ad v. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Honest  Tree  Agents.— On  page  205  you 
jprint  an  article  from  H.,  of  Androscoggin 
.County,  Me.,  telling  what  a  tree  agent  did 
.to  him,  and  then  he  goes  on  and  calls  all 
who  come  under,  the  name  of  tree  agents 
(cut-throats,  jobbers,  peddlers  and  swindlers 
Now  I  am  what  he  would  call  a  jobber, 
as  1  use  my  own  name  on  my  order  blanks. 
He  surely  must  have  got  a  bad  dose,  but 
Is  that  any  reason  that  he  should  jump 
on  all  men  who  sell  nursery  stock?  1  have 
been  selling  in  the  same  locality  for  15 
years,  selling  to  the  same  people  whenever 
they  want  anything  in  the  line  of  nursery 
stock,  which  does  not  look  as  though  I 
had  swindled  them  very  badly,  s.  b.  o. 
Jackson  County,  Mich. 

Grafting  Nut  Trees  can  be  done  sue 
cessfully,  if  a  few  essential  rules  are  ob 
served.  Scions  should  never  be  cut  a  long 
time  before  growth  starts  in  the  Spring. 
Just  before  the  buds  start  is  the  proper 
time.  After  grafting,  evaporation  of  the 
scion  must  be  prevented,  which  I  have 
accomplished  by  coating  the  scion  after 
the  grafting  is  done  with  shellac  varnish 
It  is  likely  that  covering  the  scion  with 
liquid  grafting  wax  will  answer  as  well. 

I  have  succeeded  with  the  usual  cleft- 
grafting,  tfut  use  mostly  the  bark-grafting 
method.  To  do  this  cut  scions  just  before 
buds  start  and  keep  dormant  until  the 
bark  on  stocks  will  peel.  Cut  stocks  off 
square,  slit  bark  down  side  and  insert 
scion  under  bark  as  in  budding,  the  scion 
is  given  a  sloping  cut  all  on  one  side  and 
Inserted  under  bark  cut  side  next  the 
•wood.  Tie  and  wax  in  usual  manner  and 
•then  cover  scion  completely  as  directed. 
•The  buds  will  push  through  the  shellac  or 
wax  no  matter  how  thickly  applied. 

Alton,  111.  E-  A-  R> 

Grafting  Notes.— Last  Spring  I  put  in 
a  lot  of  grafts,  both  apple  and  plum, 
some  of  the  scions  having  been  cut  in  the 
Fall  and  kept  in  cellar  in  damp  sawdust, 
and  some  procured  in  the  Spring.  Those 
cut  in  Fall  nearly  all  grew  and  did  well, 
while  those  cut  in  Spring  were  almost  a 
total'  failure.  I  |tad  a  lot  lof  seeding 
plums  from  seed  of  Wild  Goose  five  years 
old  and  bearing,  but  as  fruit  was  inferior 
I  thought  1  would  try  top-grafting  them. 
1  used  Italian  prune  scions  cut  in  Fall; 
put  seven  in  one  tree  and  all  grew  finely, 
some  making  seven  feet  of  new  growth. 
All  my  scions  and  grape  cuttings  were 
gathered  and  put  away  before  any  hard 
freezing  last  Fall.  A  Frenchman  who 
-worked  in  the  vineyards  of  France,  and 
who  is  very  successful  in  starting  grape 
euttings,  showed  me  how  he  prepared  the 
cuttings.  He  leaves  about  one  inch  below 
the  lower  bud,  and  then  scrapes  and  scar¬ 
ifies  that  and  around  the  bud,  and  the 
roots  start  in  half  the  time  they  do  other¬ 
wise.  It  seems  to  have  a  similar  effect  to 
boiling  water  on  some  hard  seeds;  cracks 
the  shell  for  them.  We  generally  prune 
our  grapes  early  in  the  Winter,  before  any 
very  hard  freeze,  but  an  avalanche  from 
Alaska  snowed  us  under  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  and  has  not  left  us  any  chance  to  do 
so  this  Winter,  as  I  never  want  to  cut 
any  while  there  is  frost  in  the  wood. 

Ohio.  J.  A.  M’G. 


inn  KINDS  APPLES 

I  UU  All  varieties forsummer, fall 
and  winter.  Ben  Davis,  always  a  fa¬ 
vorite,  Baldwin,  Wine  Sap.  etc.  Trees  strong 
an-i  well  rooted,  Healthy,  shapely.  Ours  Is  tho 
best  climare  In  the  world  for  fruit  tree  develop¬ 
ment.  W rite  for  free  1 904  catalogue. 
llarriRon’s  Nuraerlei*,  Bx  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


Shallow  Cultivators. 

A  complete  line.  Seven  different 
styles.  Gives  weeds  no  chance  to 
start  and  soil  is  kept  in  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  when  planted.  Surface  a  flue 
dust  mulch,  preserving 

Moisture  At  Plant  Roots. 

Two,  Four,  Six  or  Eight  Row*  cultivated 
at  one  operation.  Forty  page  catalog  free 
for  the  asking,  with  many  pictures  repro¬ 
duced  from  photographs  showing  ma¬ 
chines  at  work  In  various  crops.  Write  us 
and  let  us  send  you  this  book  and  tell  you 
all  about  it. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

1 647  N.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

1  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
i  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. ' 
i  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  i 
.  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 
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Don’t  Buy  a  Buggy 

or  a  vehicle  of  any  kind  until  you  get  a  copy 

of  our  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue.  It  will 
save  you  money.  We  make  every  vehicle 
which  we  sell  and  guarantee  them  as  to  qual¬ 
ity  and  price.  On  30  Days  Trial  if  you  want 
it.  See  our  large  advertisement  in  this  paper 
next.  week.  '  Send  for  the  catalogue  to-day. 
Kalamazoo  Carriage  <£•  Harness  Company 
Box  220  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ALFALFA 


50,000  PINEAPPLE  FLAVORED 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 
AT  ONE-FIFTH  REGULAR  PRICE. 
Why  so?  We  have  the  best  straw¬ 
berry  that  has  been  introduced  during 
the  past  10  years.  We  gave  a  contract 
to  a  famous  gardener  to  grow  plants 
for  us  of  this  variety.  He  has  succeed¬ 
ed  so  marvelously  and  has  secured  such 
wonderful  results  in  multiplying  the 
plants  that  we  find  we  have  consider¬ 
able  surplus  which  must  be  sold  regard¬ 
less  of  price.  Our  price  as  catalogued 
is  $25  per  1,000  for  these  superior  plants. 
Our  reduced  bargain  price  is  75  cents 
per  100,  $3  per  500,  $5  per  1,000. 

We  offer  50,000  of  Green’s  new  pine¬ 
apple-flavored  strawberry  plants  at  $5 
per  1,000  to  fruit  growers  only. 

This  is  a  remarkable  variety,  very 
vigorous,  berries  very  large.  The  plant 
is  remarkably  productive.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  this  as  one 
of  the  best  new  fruits  we  have  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Blossoms  perfect,  season  early. 
Order  quick  if  you  want  to  get  this  big¬ 
gest  bargain  of  the  season.  We  also 
offer  Corsican.  Senator  Dunlap,  Sample, 
Brandywine  and  Jessie  plants  of  super¬ 
ior  vigor.  We  have  a  surplus  of  as¬ 
paragus  roots. 

Apple  and  Peach  trees.  We  offer  these 
in  all  sizes,  and  everything  for  the  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard  at  tempting  prices. 
Write  for  116-page  catalogue  and  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address, 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  C0.„  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Will  grow  anywhere  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  made  right,  and  give 
from  40  to  60  dollars  worth  of  Protein  to  the 
acre.  Absence  of  the  proper  soil  bacteria  is  the 
most  common  difficulty,  and  is  easily  overcome  by 
using  300  to  600  lbs.  of  impregnated  soil  to  the  acre,  at 
or  after  seeding.  I  can  furnish  soil  from  a  fifteen 
year  old  field  that  gave  over  4  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre 
last  year,  and  where  the  bacteria  is  very  abundant. 
Send  for  prices  and  circular. 

F.  E.  PAWLEY,  Box  24,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

ENSILAGE  CORN 

from  the  prairie  country.  It  is  better  than  Eastern 
seed,  as  it  is  used  to  wind,  and  does  not  blow  down. 
Grows  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  very  leafy,  and  early 
enough  t)  mature  well  anywhere  south  of  Albany. 
Selected  seed,  either  White  or  Yellow,  guaranteed  to 
grow,  *1.35  per  bushel.  New  Sacks  free.  Freight 
rate  is  about  50  cents  per  hundred  to  Rochester  or 
Buffalo.  HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman, 

Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
Go  to  the  natural  home  of  good  corn  for  your  seed. 

10,000  — Eldorado  Blackberry  Plants. 
20,000  — Kansas  Raspberry  Plants. 

New  Era  Cow  Peas. 

C.  C.  BROWN,  Brldgevllle,  Del. 

Dntatnec  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harmony,  Sunlight, 
t  uiaiuca  Hustler,  Rose,  Longfellow.  Wonder.  Six 

weeks;  85  kinds.  C.  VV.  FORD,  Fishers  N  Y. 


G 


len  Mary  and  Sample  Strawberry 

Plants  at  12.00  per  1.000. 

KEVITT’8  PLANT  FARMS,  Athenia,  N.  J. 

‘  In  union  there  Is  strength.”—  Join  the 

International  Ginseng  Growers  Ass’n 

It’s  members  sold  dry  ginseng  for  *13.00  per  lb.  In  1003. 
Membei  ship  fee  $1.  Address,  Sec.-Treas., Little  York, N.Y. 


The  Steitz  Potato  P/an  ter 

Always  works  right;  easy  to  set;  light 
of  draft;  well  balanced.  Marks  fur¬ 
rows,  drops  and  covers  whole  or  cut 
seed  potatoes  In  one  operation; 
hills  14, 16  or  18%  inches  apart. 
Never  misses;  every  hill  planted 
actually  yields.  Special  Price 
this  month  *40.  Absolute  guar¬ 
antee  or  money  refunded.  Write 
today  for  Special  Offer.  * 

STEITZ  IMPLEMENT*  CO.  602  W«ll«  Bldg.  MILWAUKEE,  WI8. 


GET  BIGGER  PRICES 


for  yonr  apples  and 
fruit.  Send  them  to  market' 
in  our  Ventilated  Ship¬ 
ping  Boxes.  Customers  cun 
see  how  sound  and  fair  they 
aro.  9c  each  per  hundred 
Ask  for  free  booklet  No.  20 
6«ne»a  Cooperage  Company.  Gentva,  0. 


DCDD  V  DXClfCTC  Less  than  factory  prices  for 
DCnni  DAO  At  I  O  immediate  orders. 

CHARLES  I.  ALLEN.  Terryvllle,  Conn. 


SAW  MILLS 

The  DeLoach  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  Mill 

with  1  h.  p.  cuts  2000  feet  per  day.  All  sixes.  Shingle 
Mills,  Planers,  Trimmers,  Com  and  Buhr  Mills, 
Water  Wheels,  Lath  Mills  etc.  Fla.  oatalog  hwa. 

Dt  LOACH  MILL  MFO.  CO.. 

•ex *00, ATLANTA,  OA.  . 

CM*  Meat  as  at  If.  Leals, 


StoWt/A  #  vy,  *7 


££J3* 


PaT*Q  Aug.  »0B9  

EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 

Cure  wabbles  and  make  old  buggies  run 
like  new.  Quick  sellers;  very  profitable. 
Agents  Wanted.  Also  very  attractive 
fence  machine  proposition. 

Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Box  43.  Bontiae  Mich. 


Six  Governments 

in  America  and  Europe  have  adopted  and  use  exclusively 
SPR.AMOTOR.  is.  their  experimental  work. 


Eighty-two  Outfits  are  in 
I  use  by  Ontario  and  Dominion  Governments  alone.  Tho 
Spramotor  has  won  over  one  hundred  Gold  Medals  and 
First  Awards  in  the  past  three  years. 

Wins  0.  Government  Spray  Pump  Contest. 
This  is  to  Certify,  that  at  the  Con-  /*“ 

test  of  Spraying  apparatus,  held  at 

_  Grimsby,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  - - 

of  Control  of  the  Fruit  Experimental  Station  of  Ontario,  in  which  there  were  X  J  Jud8« 


elevm  contestants.  Me  Spramotor,  made  by  the  Spramotor  Company,  was 
awarded,  first  jtlace.  - 

It  any  further  endorsement  were  needed  I  twill  be  fpundin .  thesuperiorityof  theSpramotoritself  Itlsan 
....  and  thorough  eradlentor  offrutt  and  vine  diseases  and  insect  pests.  Unequalledinwhite- 

*endmhitinir  buildin its  inside  and  outside — oil  or  water  paints.  We  publish  an  80  page  book. 
“AhGold  Wine  on  Your  Form, ”  which  in  addition  to  formulas,  tables, best  methods, etc.,  in  spraying, 
tellsabout  the  Spramotor.  We  mail!  t  free.  Askforacopy. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  and  LONDON,  CAN. 


SURPLUS  BERRY  PLANTS. 

We  have  a  Large  Stock  of  most  of  the  following  and  will  make  low 
prices  to  readers  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 

STRAWBERRIES— 1,000.000  Johnson’s  Early,  Texas,  Wm.  Belt,  Rough  Rider, 
Sample,  Sunshine,  Ridgway  and  50  others. 

RASPBERRIES  —  100,000  Plum  Farmer,  Cuthboft,  Loudon,  Shaffer, 
Columbian,  &c. 

BLACKBERRIES— 150,000  Taylor,  Snyder,  Erie,  Iceberg,  Merserpau,  &o. 
Also  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Grapes,  Asparagus,  Roses,  Clematis, 
Seed  Potatoes,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free, 

nruruni'n  that  our  season  is  latest  in  the  United  States.  We  can  ship  plants  till  June  1st,  trans- 
ni.lTlCniaC.il  planted  plants  even  later.  Plants  from  us  grow  and  do  well  though  your  season  be  well 
advanced.  If  you  get  disappointed  elsewhere,  or  want  plants  late  in  the  season  here  is  the  place  to  find 
them.  If  not  familiar  with  varieties,  send  $1.00,  $5.00,  $10.00,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  invest,  and  leave  the 
selection  to  us.  21  years’  experience  in  Berry  Culture.  Highest  Awards  on  Strawberries  at  Worlds 
Fair.  We  refer  to  our  postmaster,  express  I  I  FARMER  Rny  9fl  Plllaclfi  N  Y 

agent,  or  the  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  U.  J.  rflniTICn»  POX  tUf  rUld5M;  W.  I. 


[SAVE  20  GENTS  PER  SHEEP 

Stewart’s  Improved  1904 


ON  EVERY  SHEEP 
YOU  SHEAR  WITH 
PRICE  ONLY 


108  SQUARE  FEET,  60  cts. 

At  this  price  our  2-ply  “Eagle”  brand;  S- 
ply  at  UOets.  Vulcanite  asphalt  roofing, 
81.75  per  square,  including  nails,  caps  and 
cement.  Mineral  wool  felt  roofing  the  very 
best  material  on  the  market;  will  last  from 
20  to  50y  ears,  complete  with  nails,  caps  and 
cement.  Per  square,  *2.  Building  supplies 
of  every  kind  ;also  furniture  and  household 
goods.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  A-  67  on 
material  from  Sheriffs’  A  Receivers’  sales. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  \V  KECKING  CO. 

West  35th  and  Iron  Streets,  CHICAGO. 


0p  - - - - 

work  be  done  for  nothin*.  Don’t  butcher  your  sheep.  Shear 
with  machines  and  get  one  pound  of  wool  extra  per  heud.  Itwill  more  than 
■c*  -  cover  the  cost  of  shearing.  Send  today  for  valuable  book,  Hints  on  Shear- 

•>  v*  ing.”  It  is  free  and  will  save  you  money. 

CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  CO.,  143  La  Salle  Ave.  CHICAGO. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


MCCORMICK 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Cc  of  America.  Chicago.  U.  S.  A. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Well-Flowered  Heath. — The 
beautiful  plant  in  Fig.  129,  page  303,  is 
a  well-developed  specimen  of  a  favorite 
Cape  heath,  Erica  hyemalis,  as  grown 
for  the  London  flower  market,  where 
heaths  have  long  been  immensely  popu¬ 
lar.  Our  climate  does  not  favor  their 
cultivation,  and  they  are  seldom  seen  in 
the  flower  stores  except  in  a  small  way 
for  (he  Easter  trade.  Only  two  growers 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  make  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  these  charming  plants,  and 
practically  control  the  market,  while  in 
England  they  are  grown  by  the  100,000 
in  many  large  nurseries.  They  are  cul¬ 
tivated  under  glass,  but  do  not  thrive  in 
high  temperature  and  bright  sunlight. 
When  in  bloom,  like  the  plant  figured, 
they  attract  attention  wherever  shown. 
Their  cultural  requirements  are  quite 
simple,  but  very  exacting.  If  taken  from 
(he  care  of  an  expert  the  plants  last 
only  about  as  long  as  the  bloom.  They 
will  not  endure  the  dry  heated  air  of 
living  rooms,  so  that  a  purchased  plant 
makes  a  lovely  but  transient  window 
decoration,  and  does  not  as  a  rule  last 
much  longer  in  the  amateur  greenhouse 
or  conservatory.  There  are  many  spe¬ 
cies  and  countless  hybrid  varieties  of 
Erica  in  cultivation,  most  coming  origi¬ 
nally  from  South  Africa.  The  colors  are 
while,  pink  and  rose,  though  one  yel¬ 
low-flowered  variety  is  known.  The 
hardy  Scotch  heather,  Calluna  vulgaris, 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Cape  heath,  but 
forms  another  genus.  It  is  not  in  any 
way  adapted  to  greenhouse  culture. 

Hydrocyanic  Gas  Tricky. — Damage 
to  greenhouse  plants  from  fumigation 
with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  frequent¬ 
ly  been  reported  where  no  great  excess 
of  chemicals  appear  to  have  been  used. 
Temperature  and  light  seem  to  be  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  determining  the  ab¬ 
sorption  and  consequent  effect  of  hydro¬ 
cyanic  gas  on  growing  plants.  The  most 
successful  fumigations  seem  to  be  in 
darkness  at  temperatures  between  50 
and  60  degrees.  Daylight  applications 
have  generally  caused  injury  to  sensitive 
foliage,  unless  the  gas  was  greatly  at¬ 
tenuated.  On  page  ICO  we  detailed  the 
first  trial  of  this  powerful  insecticide  in 
the  Rural  Grounds  glasshouse.  One 
ounce  of  cyanide  of  potash  and  1*4  ounce 
of  sulphuric  acid  to  each  2,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  space,  applied  at  night  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  55  degrees,  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  about  all  adult  aphids  and 
white  flies.  Red  spiders  or  mites  were 
greatly  reduced  in  number  and  no  per¬ 
ceptible  harm  to  the  most  delicate 
plants  could  be  detected.  The  white  flies 
in  the  scale  or  larval  stage  developed 
sufficiently  in  the  next  two  weeks  to 
warrant  another  fumigation  of  the  same 
strength,  which  was  carried  out  under 
similar  conditions,  with  the  same  satis¬ 
factory  result.  As  our  tomato  plants 
had  reached  maturity  by  this  time,  and 
another  treatment  was  needed,  we  con¬ 
cluded  to  chance  a  daylight  application 
of  greater  strength.  One  and  one-fourth 
ounce  of  cyanide  and  1  y2  ounce  of  acid 
to  each  2,000  feet  of  space  was  used,  and 
the  fumigation  started  at  4  P.  M.  in  dull 
sunlight,  with  a  temperature  at  bench 
level  of  76  degrees.  After  two  hours’ 
exposure,  during  which  the  light  faded 
and  the  temperature  declined  to  60  de¬ 
grees,  the  house  was  ventilated  to  rid 
it  of  the  remaining  gas  and  closed  for 
the  night.  The  insecticide  effect  did  not 
appear  as  thorough  as  in  the  previous 
night  applications.  A  few  living  adult 
insects  could  be  found,  and  slight  droop¬ 
ing  of  foliage  on  tender  plants  was  no¬ 
ticeable.  During  the  next  three  days 
more  or  less  injury  to  almost  every 
plant  in  the  house  developed,  being 
quite  comparable  to  the  effect  of  coal  or 
sulphur  gas.  The  damage  is  greatest  on 
plants  most  exposed  to  light  at  the  west¬ 
ern  end,  and  in  the  higher  portions  of 


Pivof-Axle 
Sulky 
Cultivator 

Is  the  standard  in 
Cultivator  values.  It 
is  high  wheeled,  light 
:  draft,  adjustable  in 

width,  perfectly  bal- 
'  \pt/LK  anced,  simply  construc- 

ted-  easily  operated.  The 
A0£  shovels  adjust  for  wide  or 

narrow  rows,  depth  and  angle. 
Wheels  and  shovels  instantly  thrown  to  right 
or  left  by  foot  levers. 

A  Perfect  Hillside  Worker 

The  pivot-axle  which  controls  the  entire 
machine,  enables  it  to  go  against  the  hill 
with  a  "gather,”  that  keeps  it  upand  parallel 
with  the  row.  Works  equally  well  on  the  level 
Four,  six  or  eight  beam,  pin,  spring  hoe  or 
spring  tooth.  Accept  no  cultivator  said  to  be 
“just  as  good.”  It  isn’t  made.  If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  handle  the  KRAUS,  write  us. 

HIE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.  Dept.  D  Akron,  0. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

sprays  everything,  trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  cartand  barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  net  my  catalogue— 

THOS.PEPFLEK,"  - - 


free 


,  Box  20,  Hightstown,  N.  J 


ora  Planting 

I  and  fertilizing  go  hand  in  hand,  w-*, 


C' 

and  fertilizing  go  hand  in  hand.  w-. 
You  can  plant  in  hills,  drills  or  wJ 
checks  ana  putin  the  ground  till  cont- 
/C&  mercial  or  home  made  fertilizers  in 
any  conditionals  wet, lumpy, etc.  with 


THE  ECLIPSE 


Corn  Planter  and 
Fertilizer  Distributer, 

With  Improved  Row  Marker. 

Adapted  as  well  to  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  etc. 
Hills  6  to  45  inches  apart.  Distributes  50  to 
450  lbs.  fertilizer  per  acre.  Wide  and  easy 
adjustment.  Light  draft,  weight  150  lbs. 
Easy  to  handle,  a  model  for  accuracy  and 
durability.  Investigate  our  Eclipse  Two 
Row  Two  Horse  Planter.  Agents  wanted  in 
new  territory.  Write  for  circulars  and  terms. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  76,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


(he  house,  where  warmest.  No  plants 
were  killed,  but  all  species,  even  to  a 
pineapple,  show;  the  harmful  effect  to 
some  degree.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
results  of  various  experiment  station 
trials.  Daylight  fumigation  of  growing 
plants  with  hydrocyanic  gas  is  risky 
business.  The  slight  increase  in  the 
amount  of  chemicals  used  can  scarcely 
be  credited  with  causing  the  damage,  as 
the  proportion  was  far  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  safety  under  proper  conditions  as 
determined  by  reports  of  many  trials  in 
the  horticultural  press. 

Hot  Water  for  ‘‘White  Fly.” — The 
wrhite  fly,  a  species  of  the  tropical 
genus  Aleyrodes.  is  rapidly  becoming 
a  troublesome  pest  in  bouses  where  to¬ 
matoes,  cucumbers,  geraniums  and  oth-  ' 
er  broad-leaved  plants  are  grown.  It  is 
very  resistant  to  all  ordinary  methods 
of  insect  control,  but  succumbs  readily 
to  hydrocyanic  gas.  Fumigation  with 
this  gas  is  dreaded  by  many  without  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  poisonous  chemi¬ 
cals  and  some  method  of  controlling  the 
white  fly  in  a  small  way  is  much  desired. 
The  only  hopeful  suggestion  we  have 
noticed  was  recently  given  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Florists’  Review  as  a 
result  of  experiments  on  infested  ger¬ 
aniums.  Water  heated  to  120  degrees 
was  forcibly  sprayed  on  the  plants,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  reach  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves,  while  the  insects  were  quiet 
in  early  morning.  Geranium  houses  are 
usually  run  at  a  cool  temperature,  and 
the  white  fly  is  very  sluggish  at  50  de¬ 
grees.  It  is  claimed  the  insects  are 
quickly  killed  by  the  shock  of  wrater  at 
the  above  temperature,  which  is  not 
harmful  to  plants.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  years  ago 
carefully  tested  the  hot  water  idea  as  a 
remedy  for  the  detestable  Rose  beetle. 
Water  at  120  degrees  will  do  more  to 
overcome  Rose  beetles  than  any  other 
means  yet  tested  but  much  difficulty  was 
found  in  maintaining  the  proper  degree 
of  heat  in  the  water  until  it  actually 
reaches  the  insect.  It  must  be  120  de¬ 
grees  when  it  hits  the  beetle.  A  higher 
temperature  may  damage  the  plant  and 
a  lower  will  not  greatly  affect  insects. 
Water  divided  in  spray  or  slender 
streams  cools  rapidly  while  passing 
through  the  air  after  leaving  the 
syringe.  Some  practice  is  needed  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  use  the  hot  water  remedy. 

w.  v.  F. 


GOULDS 

Power  Sprayer 

Loses  No  Time 
Causes  No  Trouble 

It  represents  the  best  value.  Write 
us  about  it.  We  make  everything 
for  spraying.  Book  Free. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Company, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


It's  a 


-S' 


<« 


HARDIE 


»> 


BRASS  PUMP  I 

The  fog-like  spray  is 
delivered  with  such 
force  that  it  pene¬ 
trates  everywhere ; 
and  it  works  so  easy. 
Our  book  on  spray¬ 
ing  tells  the  story. 
Send  for  it. 

The  HOOK-HARDIE  CO., 

69  Main  St.  Hudson,  Mich. 


PRAYING 

brings  fruits  and  flowers.  Wcmake| 
the  right  appliances.  Special  adapta¬ 
tion  to  every  need. 

HAND,  BUCKET,  BARREL  KNAP¬ 
SACK  and  POWER  SPRAYERS. 

20 styles.  Nozzles, hose, attachments, formulas, 
every  spraying  accessory.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

The  Doming  Co.,  Salem,  O. 

We  item  A  gent  t ,  lienxon  $  HubbcLl,  Chicago . 


SPRAY 

"PERFECT  AGITATORS  win 


-EMPIRE 
""KING 


L 


or  ORCHARD  MONARCH 
PERFECT  AGITATORS  With  Automatic  Brush 

for  cleaning  strainer.  No  leather  or  rubber  valves.  All  styles  of  Spray  | 
Pump*.  Book  free.  “No  swindled  feeling  if  you  use  our  pumps.  ” 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.  2  llthSt.  Elmira,  N.Y. 


The  Auto-Spray 

is  everybody’s  sprayer — suits  every  ] 
job.  Brass  pump,  brass  or  galvanized 
iron  tank.  Compress  air  on  mixture  ' 
with  a  dozen  plunger  strokes,  etrap  I 
»  on  back,  ana  spray  %  acre  vines. 

)  Great  new  feature  in  Auto-Pop  at-  ] 
j  tachment.  Controls  spray  perfectly. 

I  Saves  half  the  mixture.  Nozzle  abso-  i 
f  lutely  clean  every  time  Auto-Pop  is  worked. 
Only  notrle  that  can’t  clog.  Wo  manufacture  ! 
the  largest  line  in  America  of  high  gradoand  ' 
power  sprayers.  Ask  for  free  catalogue.  Write  I 
us  if  you  vant  the  agency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

,  2  68  State  St.,  Rochester  .N.  Y. 


BAKER’S 

RAGELESS  HARNESS 

No  whiffletrees,  no  traces.  Handy  Har¬ 
ness  for  farmers,  fruit  growers,  lumber¬ 
men,  etc.  Agent*  Wanted.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  to-day.  Highly  endorsed. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO..  223  Main  Si.,  Bumi  Hills,  N.T. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St. , 
SYKACC8K,  N.  Y. 


A  crop  that  pays  may  not 
pay  as  well  as  it  should 

Potash 

is  a  plantfood  which  all  crops  must  have. 
Without  sufficient  Potash  to  feed  upon 
no  crop  can  reach  that 
point  where  it  pays  best. 

Experiments  have  de¬ 
monstrated  the  value 
of  Potash. 


We  will  send  free, 
to  any  farmer  who 
will  write  for  it,  a 
little  book  that  will 
give  facts  in  full. 

GERMAN  KALI 
WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street, 
New  York. 


Disparene  kills  both  broods.  Also 
every  leaf-eating  insedl.  Book  free 
BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO., 
N.  Y.,  Boston  &  Cincinnati 
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FUMA 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  g'lnd  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.’’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

thelr-grind  np^  BjSUlphide’Vre" 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


NECESSITIES 

THE  ORCHARD 

SPRAYING  SPAR  Compressed- Air  Spraying 

U/U1IC  fill  CHAD  Apparatus,  Fruit  Graders 
YfnALt-UIL  OuAr  Chemicals  for  Spraying,  Kto. 
Our  catalogue  will  interest  you. 

W.  H.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio 


HENCH’S 


20th 
Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling  Cultivator 


1 


Order 
immediately  and 


With  Double  Row  Corn 
Planter  and  Fertilizer 
Attachment  Complete 
on  One  Machine. 
Parallel  beam  move¬ 
ment,  pivoted  axle, with 
lateral  beam  move¬ 
ment  in  connection  with 
the  movable  spindle*, 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Centre 
lever  for  Mprciullnir 
and  e  1  o  *  1  a  g  shovel 


Introduce  them  for  next  season.  rh<i  J**®slc<J">plete 

cultivator  on  the  market. 

having  every  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangs. 

The  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mfrs.,York,  Pa. 


AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE. 


IS IO  CLOGGING,  ISIO  ROTTING, 

NEVER  WEARS  OUT. 

20  per  cent,  saved  on  breakage  in  handling  and 
transit.  80  per  cent,  saved  on  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility.  Write  for  prices  and  full  particulars.  Car¬ 
load  lots  only.  Mention  this  Papkk.  Address 


THE  H.  B.  CAMP  CO.,  Frick  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA - 


The  Agricultural  Drain  Tile 


ough  equipment  and 


made  by  JOHN  H.  JACKSON. 
ALBANY,  N.Y.,  arethevEaP 
' ”  ”  .  ”  best  that  long  experience,  tbor- 

_ ..  .  .  superior  clay  will  produce.  TiTe  drained  lane  is 

- Fgsjtho  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
=*i5SSJChimney  Tops,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cement,  Piaster,  Lime.  etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  76  Third  Ave. 

HUBBARD'S 

FERTILIZER 

FOR  OATS  AND  TOP-DRESSING. 

TUB  FAMOUS  HAY-MAKER. 

Office  of  Cutaway  Hakkow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn., 
The  Eogees  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middleton,  Conn.  Aug.  7,  1903. 

Gentlemen: — That  %  of  an  acre  is  certainly  a  wonderful  section  of  land. 
There  has  never  been  anything  on  it  hut  your  Fertilizer,  first  or  last,  not  one 
pound  of  any  other  kind  of  Fertilizer.  It  has  been  top-dressed  with  every  crop. 
It  is  almost  one  generation  since  I  seeded  that  down,  so  it  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 
Ill  tons  in  27  crops  in  13K  years.  It  is  certainly  going  to  make  its  usual  increased 
crop  this  year.  Yours  respectfully,  GEORGE  M.  CLAKK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES  AND  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


A  Horse  Trade.— I  was  trimming  rasp¬ 
berries  one  morning  w'hen  my  neighbor  on 
the  south  came  over  the  stone  wall. 

“Did  you  hear  about  my  horse  trade  in 
New  York?”  he  asked. 

I  hadn’t — but  New  York  horse  trades  have 
interested  me  ever  since  we  bought  “the 
Bird”  and  found  how  thick  her  wind  is. 

I  could  see  the  old  mare  in  the  orchard 
from  where  I  was  working— an  object  les¬ 
son  ever  before  me. 

“I  hope  your  trade  wasn’t  as  bad  as 

mine!”  „  ,  ,  ,  , 

“Worse  than  that!”  But  I  will  let  him, 
tell  his  own  story,  though  I  cannot  give  it 
the  force  which  his  sense  of  loss  and  in¬ 
justice  put  into  it. 

“My  horses  are  working  on  the  new 
reservoir,  and  I  thought  if  1  could  get 
another  team  I  could  do  my  farm  work 
and  also  get  m  extra  work  at  the  job.  I 
saw  in  my  Sunday  paper  an  advertisement 
of  a  man  who  offered  to  “guarantee”  his 
horses.  That  got  me,  and  I  went  down  on 
the  strength  of  it  to  see  wht  he  had.  He 
offered  me  two  big,  strong  horses  for  $130. 
Pie  trotted  them  up  and  down  the  street, 
and  they  looked  right,  but  1  knew  how 
many  farmers  had  been  cheated  in  this 
way.  He  finally  drew  up  a  written  paper 
guaranteeing  that  tne  horses  were  sound 
and  healthy,  and  that  if  they  were  not 
satisfactory  I  could  return  them  within  10 
days  and  have  my  money  back  or  exchange 
for  other  horses.  In  Paterson  this  is  often 
done,  and  such  a  guarantee  is  as  good  as 
gold.  This  man  talked  so  well  that  finally 
H  took  his  guarantee  and  brought  the 
horses  home.  We  were  a  long  time  getting 
there,  and  after  a  day  or  two  I  found  that 
one  horse  nad  the  heaves  so  bad  that  it 
took  me  over  an  hour  and  a  quai  ter  to 
travel  little  over  a  mile.  The  other  horse 
was  suffering  from  a  fatal  kidney  disease, 
and  could  not  pull  a  pound.  The  dealer 
had  both  horses  filled  with  drugs,  which 
made  them  presentable  in  the  stable. 

‘‘I  still  felt  safe,  for  my  ‘written  guar¬ 
antee’  seemed  sound  at  least.  So  I  hitched 
up  one  of  the  horses  and  started  back  to 
New  York.  About  10  miles  from  home  the 
horse  dropped  dead  on  the  road.  He  had 
sense  enough  to  die  rather  than  go  back 
to  what  was  ahead  of  him  in  New  York. 

I  took  the  bridle  and  went  on  to  the  city. 

1  caught  the  deaier  sunning  himself  in 
front  of  the  stable  on  the  lookout  for  more 
suckers.  I  told  him  about  the  horse. 

“  ‘Nothin’  doin’,’  says  he! 

“But  how  about  your  written  guarantee ! 

“  ‘Back  to  the  woods,  farmer!  I’m  sell- 
in’  horses,  I  ain’t  receivin’  ’em.’ 

“That  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  him. 
“Back  to  the  woods! 

“I  tried  to  make  him  fight,  for  I  had 
that  in  my  pocket  that  would  have  blown 
him  up,  and  the  fight  would  have  got  the 
public  into  it  and  given  me  a  chance  to 
get  justice.  There  was  no  fight  in  him. 
Pie  knew  better.  All  he  could  say  was. 

“  ‘Back  to  the  woods,  farmer!’ 

“I  then  went  to  a  jiolice  station,  lhey 
nut  me  off.  but  I  hung  around  until  I  wore 
them  out  and  they  brought  the  case  into 
a  police  court  I  started  to  tell  my  story 
to  the  magistrate,  but  after  a  few  words 
he  waved  me  away,  with: 

“  ‘Civil  action!  Get  out!  Call  the  next 
case!’ 

“Another  way  of  saying  ‘Back  to  the 
woods!’ 

"In  the  meantime  I  had  learned  all  about 
the  way  these  rascals  operate.  There  are 
three  of  them  together.  They  buy  up  old 
plugs  that  are  fatally  diseased  and  doctor 
them  with  arsenic  and  other  drugs.  The 
horses  are  usually  big  enough,  and  when  a 
farmer  comes  in  they  can  use  a  halter  or 
bridle  with  pins  in  it,  which  will  prick  a 
flicker  of  life  into  a  corpse.  •  It:  ’is  the 
written  guarantee  that  does  the  business. 
These  rogues  never  expect  to  take  a  horse 
back.  A  ‘watcher’  stands  out  in  front  and 
when  he  sees  a  horse  returning  the  man 
who  sold  him  hides  and  the  others  swear 
that  they  do  not  know  him — that  he  only 
hired  two  stalls  to  sell  the  horses  and  has 
now  cleared  out.  They  will  even  curse  at 
him  and  profess  to  be  indignant  that  he 
has  given  their  stable  a  bad  name,  when 
all  the  while  they  are  in  league  with  him! 
They  have  no  property,  and  even  if  you 
got  judgment  against  'them  you  nSver 
could  collect  it. 

“I  have  heard  so  much  about  District 
Attorney  Jerome  and  the  way  he  handles 
frauds  that  I  went  down  to  his  office  to 
state  my  case.  While  they  were  a  little 
more  polite  about  it,  the  information  was 
about  the  same  as  ‘Back  to  the  woods! 
Nothin’  doin’!’ 

“1  hung  on  until  finally  one  of  the  law¬ 
yers  there  issued  a  subpoena  for  the  dealer. 
Pretty  soon  word  came  back  that  this 
rascal  could  not  be  found.  Of  course  he 
got  word  of  the  subpoena  and  hid  himself. 
They  thought  that  would  get  rid  of  me, 
but  I  had  now  been  down  there  nearly  a 
week,  and  I  was  desperate. 

“  ‘Give  me  the  subpoena,’  says  I,  ‘and  I 
will  serve  it  on  him!’ 

“They  laughed  at  me,  but  finally  gave 


me  the  paper.  I  camped  on  that  rascals 
train  all  day.  and  finally,  late  at  night,  I 
caught  him,  with  another  man,  sneaking 
along  in  the  dark  by  a  gas  house.  I  hoped 
then  he  would  show  light,  but  there  was 
no  fight  in  him — nothing  but  fraud  so  1 
stuck  the  subpoena  in  his  pocket  and  thus 
served  it.  The  next  morning  I  was  down 
to  the  Attorney’s  office  early.  When  the 
time  came  in  walked,  not  the  rascal  him¬ 
self  but  a  slick-looking  lawyer  or  poli¬ 
tician,  who  said  his  friend  was  sick  and 
could  not  come!  Sick!  When  I  saw  him  a 
few  hours  before  healthier  than  all  the 
horses  he  ever  guaranteed!  The  Attorney  s 
assistant  stormed  around  a  little  for  ef¬ 
fect,  but  finally  the  politician  beckoned 
him  over  to  the  corner  and  whispered  to 
him  for  a  few  minutes.  That  settled  It  for 
me.  It  was  the  same  old  story— told  in 
different  words: 

“  ‘Back  to  the  words,  farmer!  Nothin’ 
doin’!  You  will  have  to  take  your  money’s 
worth  in  education!  You  to  the  country. 
Get  wise!’ 

"They  wouldn’t  insist,  that  the  horse 
dealer  obey  the  subpoena,  and  they  would 
do  nothing  further  but  say  ‘civil  action.’ 
though  they  knew  that  a  farmer  would 
have  no  chance  in  the  New  York  courts. 
My  horses  cost  me  $130.  I  spent  nearly  $30 
while  in  New  York,  and  l  linajly  traded 
the  horse  with  the  heaves,  after  telling  all 
about  him,  giving  $35  boot;  so  that  my 
one  horse,  worth  perhaps  $40,  cost  me  $19o. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  horse  with 
the  heaves  has  died! 

“  ‘Back  to  the  woods!  Ge,t  wise!’  ” 

What  About  It?— I  give  this  story  as  he 
told  it.  There  are  other  farmers  who  will 
do  well  to  “get  wise”  and  keep  away 
from  New  York  on  a  horse  trade.  Yet  1 
am  bound  to  say  that  there  are  horse 
dealers  in  the  city  who  are  as  honest  as 
a  horse  will  permit  a  man  to  be.  We 
bought  Frank  in  New  York  and  got  a 
great  bargain,  but  the  dealer  would  not 
guarantee  him.  1  bought  the  Bird  “as  she 
stands”— the  dealer  would  not  guarantee 
her.  The  fact  that  the  guarantee  of  some 
men  really  has  manhood  back  of  it  is  the 
most  dangerous  thing  connected  with  hoi se 
dealing.  Men  come  to  have  a  wrong  idea 
of  what  a  “guarantee”  is.  We  believe  m 
law  and  order,  and  when  people  <lo  con¬ 
siderable  howling  about  what  they  do  to 
enforce  laws  we  place  nioj-e  value  on  the 
mere  paper  than  we  ought  to.  I  he  PaPei 
itself  amounts  to  little — it  is  the  man  Wh. 
stands  behind  it  that  gives  it  J9  per  cent 

Biit  the  law  will  compel  the  man  to  roc- 
oS  hl»“»er!  Will  ill  My 
thought  so,  but  1  regret  to  say  that  n^ 
now  knows  that  the  law  itself  is  as  dead 
a  door  nail  unless  the  man  behind  it 
sees  fit  to  put  life  into  it.  You  try  your 
luck  at  riding  law  m  a  run  for  justice  m 
this  great  city— a  poor  man  without  Pul!- 
money  or  friends-and  see  if  you  get  much 

bC“Back  to  the  woods!  Nothin’  doin’!” 

T  nm  sorrv  to  stiy  this,  for  if  dny  Aincr 

icon  would ‘like  to‘ take  a  hopeful  view  of 

the  nublic  chances  of  the  poor  and  friend 
less  I  am  the  man,  for  I  have  been  as  poor 
as  anybody  in  my  time.  I  wrote  the  W 
triet  Attorney  about  this  matter  and  put 
the  case  before  him.  One  of  his  assistants 
replied  just  as  my  neighbor  said  he  would 
while  he  used  a  number  of  other  woids 
his  meaning  was  very  cvaU-nt 
"Back  to  the  woods!  Nothin  doin  . 

I  went  back  to  the  woods  and  cut  as  good 
a  load  of  words  as  I  could  wnte,  and  let 
him  have  them.  When  this  eorrei sponden  e 
is  ended  I  will  tell  about  lL  I  whh 
could  make  those  lawyers  un,d®r^nh  ^ha*: 
it  means  to  a  poor  farmer  to  lose  money 
in  this  way;  how  it  means  toil  and  plncn 
ing  and  trouble  for  all  the  members  of  the 
familv  Kvery  cent  must  be  bathed  m 
sweat  if  not  in  blood,  before  it  is  rePlace,d- 
This  is  not  all,  for  while  a  man  may  y 
hard  work  and  self-denial  earn  and  sav 
the  money  once  more,  the  sense  of  mjus- 
tice  and  wrong  cannot  be  wiped  out.  When 
those  "who  are  paid  to  protect  him  from 
fraud  and  wrong  decline  to  do  it,  but 
spend  their  time  hunting  other  rogues,  you 
cannot  blame  a  poor  man  for  feeling  that 
justice  is  tor  the  strong  and  that  such  as 
he  must  get  on  as  best  he  can.  When  a 
man  begins  to  feel  that  society  will  not 
take  care  of  him,  except  as  he  compels 
it  to  do  so,  that  man  goes  backward  in 
civilization  toward  the  time  when  men 
fought  for  their  rights  and  held  them  by 
main  force,  if  at  all.  How  can i  you  expect 
such  a  man  to  feel  as  he  should  toward 
mankind?  Go  and  tell  him  that  the  theory 
of  a  republic  is  for  each  man  to  give  up 
a  small  share  of  his  rights  and  thus  make 
a  big  fund  for  protection  and  happiness 
for  all.  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he  h.u> 
given  a  big  share  of  his  rights  and  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  crumb  of  protection.  So¬ 
ciety  owes  him  his  slice  and  he  is  out  after 

i  don’t  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  this. 
When  a  man  gets  the  hot  end  of  a  horse 
trade  through  his  own  smartness  or  in  an 
effort  to  beat  somebody  else,  he  should  not 
blow  his  fingers  in  public.  He  took  ms 
chances  and  lost.  It  is  not  a  case  even  tor 
“civil  action.”  When,  however,  a  man  buys 
on  a  “guarantee,”  proves  the  fraud  clearly 
and  is  denied  satisfaction,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  stoutest  help  the  authorities  can  give 
him.  I’ll  guarantee  that  if  a  case  of  this 
sort  were  worked  in  our  county  we  would 
get  the  money  back  or  put  the  rascal  be¬ 
hind  the  bars! 

If  there  is.  any  moral  in  such  a  story  it 
is  to  keep  away  from  New  York  dealers 
on  a  horse  trade;  keep  away  from  the  city 
courts,  accept  no  stranger’s  “guarantee” 
as  worth  a  cent,  and  thank  the  Lord  that 
you  live  in  the  country,  whare  you  are 
already  “back  to  the  woods,  ’  and  where  a 
poor  man  has  about  the  only  chance  left 
him  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  have  spent  so  much  time  over  this  horse 
story  that  I  must  lay  over  a  dozen  things 
I  had  in  mind.  The  frost  is  slowly  crawl¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ground.  Phi’ip  s  back  from 
Norway  to  tell  us  what  a  mild  Winter  they 
had  over  thers.  We  thought  Norway  was 
close  to  the  North  Pole,  but  it  would  seem 
that  New  Jersey  is  closer  when  it  comes 
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E.MPIKE, 

DRILLS 

Please  Particular  Farmers 

Write  for  FREE  Catalogs 
No  trouble  to  answer  questions 

EMPIRE  DIVISION 

American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  29  Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


L^J 


Aspinwall  Potato  Machines 

Make  Large  Profits  Easy  by  Economizing 
in  Time,  Labor  and  Money. 

We  make  a  strong,  practical  and  automatic  machine  for 
every  stage  of  Potato  Culture;  in  fact,  the  Aspinwall  is  the 
only  complete  potato  implement  line  in  the  world. 

UfHL  fliir  Markmae  Seed  is  quickly  cut  to  best  ad- 
Ww  I  III  UUl  nidi/ llllieb  vantage.  Planting,  fertilizing 

and  covering  is  accomplished  at  any  depth  and  width  of 
row  desired.  Spraying  is  effectively  done  for  bugs  and  blight. 
Digging  and  Sorting  are  made  pleasant  and  agreeable 
work  by  our  time  and  labor-saving  machines. 

Send  for  Beautifully  Illustrated  Free  Catalogue 

containing  “How  and  When  to  Spray”table  for  all  crops. 

aspinwall  MFG.  CO., 

Dept.K,  29  Sabin  Street,  Jackson,  Mlch.i 
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J.W.  ALEXANDER 

PRESIDENT 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE  PRESIDENT 


that  you  can  buy  5%  Gold 
Bonds  on  instalments  —  and 
have  them  insured  while  you 
are  paying  for  them  ? 

A  good  investment  for 
you — if  you  live.  A  splendid 
protection '  for  your  family— 
if  you  die.  _ _ 

Opportunities  for  men  of  character  to  act  as  representatives. 
Apply  to  GAGE  E.TARBELL,  2!D  Vice  President. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  of  the  United  States, 
120  Broadway,  New  York.  Dept.  No.  125 

I  would  like  to  receive  information  regarding  a  Gold  Bond  for 

$ . issued  to  a  person  aged . years. 

Name  . . . 

Address  . 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


AN  ARISTOCRATIC  COW. 

The  illustration  on  first  page.  Fig.  124, 
shows  the  six-year-old  Jersey  cow 
Briarcliff  Dolly,  one  of  the  herd  of  Ged- 
ney  Farm,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Her  sire 
was  Jersey  Beau  44417  and  dam  Daunt¬ 
less  Dolly  114437.  But  she  has  some¬ 
thing  more  than  pedigree  to  her  credit, 
as  she  has  given  in  one  year  10,307 
pounds  of  5.3  per  cent  milk.  Another 
particularly  fine  animal  on  this  farm  is 
the  three-year-old  bull  Golden  Streamer 
65000.  He  comes  from  a  noted  family 
on  the  Island,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  young  bulls  ever  imported.  The 
poultry  department  is  an  important  fea¬ 
ture  at  Gedney  Farm.  White  Wyan¬ 
dotte  and  Black  Minorca  are  the  breeds 
handled.  The  best  blood  obtainable 
was  used  as  the  foundation  stock,  and 
steady  improvement  is  being  made  with 
the  idea  of  getting  fowls  of  excellence 
for  market  and  egg  production,  as  well 
as  attractive  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  houses  and  yards  are  very  favor¬ 
ably  located.  Extensive  building  plans 
are  under  way,  which  will  be  a  decided 
improvement  to  the  dairy  and  other 
farm  operations. 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  SHEEP. 

I  give  my  experience  with  sheep,  not 
as  a  breeder  of  fancy  stock,  but  as  a 
common  farmer  hoping  that  it  may  be 
of  some  benefit  to  some  of  my  brother 
agriculturists.  About  seven  years  ago 
my  brother-in-law  and  myself  purchased 
a  farm  and  stock,  and  among  the  stock 
were  a  few  good  grade  Lincoln  ewes. 
Wishing  to  improve  our  stock,  after  due 
consideration  we  decided  to  use  the 
Shropshire  as  a  cross,  and  so  we  pur¬ 
chased  a  good  purebred  male  of  that 
breed,  and  have  kept  one  in  our  flock 
ever  since;  not  an  expensive  show  ani¬ 
mal,  but  a  good  one,  square  at  both 
ends,  head  erect  and  plenty  of  wool  on 
face.  I  cannot  brag  of  any  fancy  prices, 
as  we  do  not  care  to  have  our  sheep 
breed  before  March  or  April  on  account 
of  cold  weather,  and  not  very  good  ac¬ 
commodations  for  early  lambs,  but 
when  we  sell,  which  is  generally  in  Au¬ 
gust  or  September,  we  discount  all  of 
our  neighbors  on  price,  and  buyers  come 
over  15  miles  after  them.  Our  lambs  are 
much  more  hardy  than  when  we  started 
in,  always  on  their  feet,  looking  for 
something  to  eat  as  soon  as  dropped. 
The  fleeces  at  shearing  will  average  a 
pound  heavier,  and  our  record  of  lambs 
for  this  year  up  to  this  writing  is  18 
lambs  from  eight  sheep.  I  cannot  say 
how  the  flock  will  average  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  but  they  have  started  in  pretty 
well.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to  build 
up  a  flock  than  stated  above,  nor  of  any 
better  breed  to  cross  to  than  the  Shrop- 
shires,  as  they  are  the  acme  of  strength 
and  hardiness.  n.  k.  shaver. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


that  it  sours  at  once  if  not  boiled  and 
salted.  Fodder  corn  can  be  grown  the 
year  round.  I  want  to  keep  the  cows 
under  a  shed  during  the  day,  cut  the 
corn  fodder  in  a  cutter  and  feed  with 
cornmeal  and  cotton-seed  meal,  aerate 
the  milk,  bottle  it,  and  sell  it  under  a 
guarantee  of  absolute  purity.  I  want 
perfect  cleanliness  everywhere,  and 
know  I  cannot  get  it  unless  the  right 
man  is  in  charge,  and  is  pecuniarily  in¬ 
terested  in  the  business.  I  can  produce 
the  feed  and  see  that  the  milk  is  sold 
but  I  want  some  one  to  produce  the 
milk.  I  want  him  to  invest  enough 
money  to  buy  10  or  20  cows  and  put  up 
the  necessary  shed,  buy  milk  bottles 
necessary  tools.  Cows  from  Alabi 
and  other  Southern  States  can 
bought  for  $40  to  $50,  and  with  a  g 
purebred  bull  we  can  in  a  few  years  t 
a  wellbred  herd  of  milkers. 


An  event  of  interest  to  cattle  men  wil 
be  the  sale  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  20 
of  75  registered  Holstein-Friisians,  ownei 
by  C.  F.  Hunt,  of  Manlius,  N.  Y.  Twi 
animals  of  unusual  merit  offered  are  th< 
bulls  Sadie  Vale  Concordias  Paul  De  Ko 
and  De  Kol  Hengerweld  Burke.  The  re 
mainder  of  the  offering  are  of  attractiv< 
blood  lines  and  individual  merit,  tested 
cows  of  fine  capacity  and  young  heifer! 
and  bulls  from  tested  dams.  Full  parties 
Jars  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Hunt  a: 
address  given. 


Milk,  write  to  J.  W. 
gan,  Ill.” — Adv. 


Harwell,  Wauke- 


STOCK1 
&  EGGS  FOR < 
SALE 

'send  for  catalogue  and  mating 

■LIST - - - 

WILLOW  BROOK4 FARM 

BOX  14  BERLIN. - CONN. 


Barren  Cows 

+  Write  for  Moore  Bros., V.S. 

Cureu  Pamphlet  Albany,  N. Y. 


bred 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

ad.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  It.  F.  D.  No,  2. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  Jacks  and  Jennets  I  ever  owned. 
Some  especial  bargains.  25  reasons  why  farmer* 
should  raise  mules.  Address 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  i  n  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  fanners, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO..  4A  Friend  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 


POULTRY  JOURNAL 


A  DAIRY  SCHEME  FOR  CUBA. 

We  print  the  following  letter  from  one 
of  our  readers  in  Cuba.  There  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  men  who  will  produce  “certi¬ 
fied”  milk  almost  everywhere.  This  plan 
seems  sensible  enough  for  one  who  for  any 
reason  wants  to  go  away  from  home.  We 
had  supposed  that  mature  cows  taken  to 
the  island  would  suffer  as  northern  cattle 
do  when  carried  to  the  Gulf  States. 

I  have  a  farm  of  25  acres  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Havana,  which  city  has  250,000 
inhabitants,  no  “aerated”  or  “certified” 
milk  is  sold  or  known  here,  yet  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  willing  to  pay  any  price  for  pure 
milk  for  their  children.  Milk  retails  at 
20  cents  a  bottle,  the  bottle  holding 
about  a  quart.  Any  old  whisky  or  oth¬ 
er  kind  of  bottle  is  used,  and  ordinarily 
the  milk  is  brought  to  town  in  rusty 
and  I  am  sure  dirty  old  milk  cans  with 
corn-husk  stoppers.  It  is  not  strange 


free: 

Learn  how  to  make  money 
with  poultry.  They  live  on 
what  you  throw  away  and 

grow  while  you  sleep.  U.  S. 

tatistics  show  *300.000,000 
from  this  industry.  Our  papec 
explains  how  it  is  done.  Ask 
for  oopy  and  special  offeb. 
~  Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co. 
29  Cord  Bide..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HENS 


nCJLTU  Til  I  IPE  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
UbR  In  I  U  LIUk  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

bred  18  years  ror  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free 
The  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chick  ms  PAY8  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

F.  GRUNDY.  MorrisonvUle,  Ill, 

MAN0KIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

Acknowledged  the  greatest  egg-producing  variety  in 
existence.  Hatchable  eggs  for  sale  at  farmers'  prices. 

R.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons.  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  nook,  10c 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford, Pa 


GEDNEY  FARM 

L  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  Fokfakshiue  out  of  Goldeh  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22, 1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty — Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

tST"  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N,  Y. 


VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  — Belle¬ 
ville,  Pa.  .Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  FORESTSIDE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  especially  for  egg  production.  Eggs,$5  pei 
hundred.  THE  FORESTSIDE,  Oak  HiU,  N.  Y. 


1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  ouregg-type  strain.  We  have 
sele  cted  600  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  IUCE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


rnnn  Nelson's  famous  egB-producing  strains  of  Barred  Rock8 
tbuO  andS.C.  Brown  Leghorns, IS  *1,  50  $3.  Hatch  guaranteed. 

The  J.  F.  Nelson  Poultry  Farm,  Grove  City,  Penn. 

9C  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs,  Cl  fin 

fcU  25  chicks,  $3.00;  100,  $12.00.  U*lUU 
EMPIRE  POULTRY  FARM,  Seward,  N.  Y. 

g -y  —Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit- 

I" 1  T  8  Y  ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
^  prizo-winning  land  and  water 

fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


i  the  Cows 
in  the  U.S. 


do  not  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  labor 
and  feed,  states 
a  well-known 
authority. 

The  remedy 
lies  in  using- 
thoroughbred  sires.  Booklet  B1  tells 
something  about  this.  Write  for  it 
and  for  new  Sale  List  B22  of  JERSEY 
BULLS.  Do  It  now. 

WINTERGREEN  HILL  FARM, 

SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


JERSEYS! 

I 


Combination  and  Gold¬ 
en  Lad.  For  Sale  18 
cows,  9  heifers,  aDd  33  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIYIN,  Landenburg.  Pa. 


2  JERSEY  BULL  CALVES 


My  Partridge  Wyandottes 

are  from  Madison  Square  winners,  and  my  stock  has 
-  won  1st  at  Syracuse,  Auburn  and  Rochester.  Eggs 
for  sale  at  $2.50  per  13.  F.  M.  DAVIS,  Cineinnatus.N.  Y 

Woodcrest  Farm. 

RIFTON,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  of  choice  prize-winning  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
White  Wyandottes  and  Lt.  Brahmas.  We  have  won 
seventy-seven  regular  and  special  prizes  at  three 
large  shows  this  season.  Our  matinsrs  for  1904  contain 
all  the  above  prize  winning  birds.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$4.00  per  setting;  two  settings,  $7  00;  three  settings, 
$10.00.  Incubator  eggs,  $6.00  per  100. 

EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets,  $1.50;  Eggs,  $1  for  16;  $5  pet 
100.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

S.C. White  Leghorns 

Blanchard  and  Van  Dreser  strains.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  $3.50  per  100.  Hilanpalk  Farm,  Brooklyn, 
Ohio.  R.  F.  D.  2. 

DADDCn  DAPirC  exclusively.  Best  quality 
DAnllCU  nuuftd  Stock.  Eggs  from  prize 
winners  at  reasonable  price.  Circular  free. 

J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

DARRED  ROCKS  exclusively;  pullet  mating 
*  -’Ringlets.”  Cockerel  mating  Gardner  stock. 
Quality  unsurpassed;  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs 
$1  for  13;  $2,30;  $5, 100.  B.  H.  Ackley,  Spring  Hill,  Pa. 

Dose  &  Single  Comb  White  &  Brown  Leghorns 

n  Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks, White  Wyandottes, 
■■  Black  Minorcas.  Eggs,  $1.60  for  15;  $0.00  per  100. 

W.  G.  MOSHER,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

Duff  Plymouth  Rocks — Choicest;  highest  honors 

D  at  N.Y.,  Boston,  Pan-American  &  Rochester.  Eggs, 

$3  per  15.  Nutwood  Farms,  R.F.D.  No.  4  Syracuse,  N.Y, 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.25  per  15  ;  $5.00  per  hundred. 

BENJ.  SHARPLESS.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WTAND0TTES,  EXCLUSIVE!,!! 

Breeding  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  At  right 
prices.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES— 30  W.  Wyan.,  50  W. 
#V  Rocks, 15  W.  Leg.  Eggs  $1.50  for  26.  Have  Incub. 
eggs  also.  MRS.  J.  P.  HELLINGS,  Dover,  Del. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Have  mated  one  pen  for  my  own  use,  but  can 
spare  a  few  sittings  at  $1.50  per  15.  The  birds  in 
this  pen  have  been  selected  for  their  beauty  and 
great  laying  qualities. 

MRS.  C.  S.  MENGES,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

eggs  for  Hatching.  Fine  stock  of  largest 
size,  15  for  $1.00  ;  45  for  $2  50. 

CIIAS.  W.  CREASY,  Catawissa,  Pa. 

QH  Cf'f'C  CflD  Efl  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rose  Comb 

uU  LUDO  run  Buff  Leghorns,  other  lead¬ 

ing  varieties.  Scotch  Collie  pups  for  $3.50  each. 

D.  J.  KENEPP.  McVeytown,  Pa 

rppo — Thoroughbred  Rocks, Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  It.  I.  Reds, 
LUUu  Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Langshans,  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
Hamburgs.  15,  $1  ;40,  $2.  ^at.  Free.  H.  K.  MOHlt,  CJuakertown, Pa. 

SiAnc  FOirHATCHING— All  breeds,  Orp’gs,  Brahmas, Wyan- 
L  UUv  dottes,  P.  Rocks,  Leghorn  h,  Cochins,  Langshans,  Min- 
r  orcaa,  Houdans,  Bantams,  Guineas,  P.  Ducks,  Pit  Games. 

■■  State  your  wants.  Mt.  Blanco  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 

CAD  CAI  C  Buff  Wyandotte  Eggs,  75c  for  15. 
rUn  OALC  Also  Kalamazoo  Silo,  16U  tons 
capacity.  Round. 

CHAS.  I.  MILLER.  Box  735.  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  Cni&SS 

[■  £*%  Q— Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light  Brahmas, 

Barred  Rocks.  Hardy  ,•  prolific, 
pure  stock,  bred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
at  6  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 

25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 

Registered  and 

_ _ _  delivered,  $15.1/0 

each.  Dams  making  better  than  12  lbs.  per  week. 
Sire’s  dam  and  G.  D.have  records  of  over  2  lbs.  per 
day.  2  CHESHIRE  BOARS,  fit  for  service,  $12.00. 
R.  C.  Leghorns,  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  W.P.  Rocks;  5  varie¬ 
ties  ducks.  Exhibition  birds.  Eggs.  $1.00. 

R.  D.  BUTTON,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 

uiavadvuii  i  EADMis  the  home  °f 

HlulvUnT  MILL  rAnm  the  “Ten  untie 

Jerseys”  that  produced  $1,288.78  in  one  year.  I  havff 
for  sale  a  few  young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  the 
great  prize  winner,  Queens  Czar  No.  55573,  and  cai 
also  spare  a  choice  family  cow  or  two. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolvtlle,  N.T., 

or  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  after  April  15th. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

from  Imported  Golden  Lad  at  fair  prices. 

R.  F.  SHANNON-  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg.  Pa 


GNAGEY  FARM 

Jerseys  and  Berkshires  are  fine.  They  are  sold  on  ap¬ 
proval.  Write  for  pedigrees  at  once. 

HAMnm,  HERSHBERGER,  Mgr.,  Grantsville,  Md. 


MAPLE  ROW  STOCK  FARM, 

AYRSH1  RES.— Choice  stock  of  the  best  Breeding  for 
sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 
F.  H.  COOKINGHAM,  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS. 

Five  Bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  Ages,  eight  to  six¬ 
teen  months.  J.  H.  HUNTER,  Valley  Falls,  N .  Y. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Several  very  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked, 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  sale  at  far- 
mer’sprices.  From  a  year  to  18  months  old.  Selected 
from  best  dams  In  herd  of  over  forty  head.  All  sired 
by  Dora  DeKoi's  Count.  No.  23,757,  or  Corona  Spofford 
Pietertje,  No.  30.160.  Extended  pedigree  furnished. 
Inquire  P.  B  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or 

Mclennan  bros.  stock  farm, 

Deia  McClveu,  Manager. 
_ R.  F.  D.,  Ischua,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  BoD% 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS.  Mentor  QttuUr 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESI ANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sal* 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  I 

High  uni  CTCMJ  PA!  l/ro  for  sale.  Priee$15.  BONNIE 
Bred  llULO  I  LlW  UflLY  LO  BROOK  FARM,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


A  well  bred  two-year-old  HOLSTEIN 
BULL,  strong,  hearty ,  v  igorous  Address 
H.  H.  WING,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  EX™ 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  8TOCK  FARM. Rochester. Mich 

LARGE,  IMPROVED  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  hog;  white,  easy  fattening,  prolific.  Both 
sexes  for  sale.  E.  E.  STEVENS,  R.  D  2,  No.  Madison, 
Lake  County,  Ohio. 

Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not, 
— «-  satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money.* 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 

OHIO  FARM  BERKSHIRES 

Sows  bred.  Boars  fit  for  service.  Fall  Pigs— all  of  good 
quality  and  breeding. M.L.  &H.H.Benuam. Lelioy.O 

20-LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES— 20 

20  Choice  Sows,  bred  for  Spring  farrowing. 

K.  H  STONE,  Box  247,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

D  C  D  [/  0  L|  ID  CP  2  to  5  mos.  old.  Scotch  Colli*  Pups.  All  pure 
Dcrmomnco  bred.  Prices  right.  Barred  Rock  Eggs,  li 
■  55c.  W.  A.  LOTHERS,  Lack,  Fa. 

Berkshire  Sows  Bred  for  April  Farrow. 

Sixteen  head  of  sows,  bred  to  farrow  in  April,  1904 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  Berkshire  fancier 
Six  of  the  number  are  a  year  old,  and  have  produced 
fine  litters  in  September.  Also.  40Septemberfarrowed 
Pigs.  Tabulated  pedigrees,  certificates  of  registry, 
and  transfer  of  ownership  go  with  each  individual 
sold.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


ESSEX  PIGS 


Choice  stock,  moderate  prices. 
SILAS  DEAN,  Oak  Hill.N.  Y. 


0.1.  G.  PIGS 


REGISTERED  STOCK. 
Pairs  and  trios.  March 
and  April  farrow.  Far¬ 
mers’  prices. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 

I  Ship  all  over  the  U.  S. 

JERSEY  RES  HOGS 

and  pigs.  They  give  good  satisfaction.  Try  my 
strain.  Sows  bred,  $25.  Boars,  $20.  Pigs,  $6.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Mooresto  wn,  N.J. 
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TROUBLE  WITH  THE  PIGS. 

We  have  five  Poland-China  sows;  four 
of  them  have  farrowed  and  since  farrow¬ 
ing  a  disease  has  broken  out  among  them 
affecting  both  the  sows  and  the  pigs.  We 
have  lost  several  of  the  pigs,  and  two  of 
the  sows  are  badly  affected  and  are  off  in 
their  feed.  At  first  we  thought  they  were 
attacked  by  chicken  mites,  as  a  few  chick¬ 
ens  had  been  nesting  in  a  loft  in  their 
shelter,  and  the  old  nests  were  infested 
with  mites.  The  trouble  was  first  noticed 
In  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  sows,  and  has 
now  extended  to  the  body.  The  itching 
seems  to  increase,  and  is  followed  by  an 
almost  continuous  scratching  and  rubbing. 
A  loss  of  hair  has  resulted,  and  the  parts 
most  seriously  affected  in  the  worst  cases 
are  followed  by  a  cracking  of  the  skin  and 
a  tenderness  or  soreness.  There  is  con¬ 
stipation.  The  sows  have  been  confined  in 
a  pen  off  a  quarter  of  an  acre  for  about  a 
year.  Their  feed  has  been  dry  corn  not 
altogether  sound  during  the  past  two  or 
three  months,  and  largely  of  green  sor¬ 
ghum  through  the  Summer  and  Fall.  The 
litter  from  their  feed  has  been  allowed 
to  accumulate  where  fed  and  has  served 
since  coif  weather  set  in  as  bedding,  both 
under  and  outside  of  the  shelter,  which  is 
an  open  one.  The  Winter  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  mild  and  dry.  They  have  had  no 
physic  until  lately,  and  this  in  the  shape 
of  a  stock  powder.  We  have  used  also  a 
partial  application  of  lard  and  sulphur 
mixed,  and  applied  as  an  ointment,  but 
not  enough  seemingly  to  do  any  good. 
We  undertook  to  drench  one  of  the  sows 
most  affected  with  a  loss  of  appetite 
with  'Epsom  salts,  and  she  choked 
and  was  dead  within  five  minutes.  We 
have  never  had  a  disease  among  or  any 
experience  whatever  in  the  treatment  of 
sick  hogs.  We  are  burning  the  litter  in 
the  pen  and  are  endeavoring  in  doing  so 
to  burn  over  nearly  the  entire  area  of  the 
lot,  including  under  the  shelter  as  well, 
and  shall  afterwards  use  a  liberal  appli¬ 
cation  of  air-slaked  lime.  What  is  the 
disease  and  the  remedy  for  it?  We  have 
changed  the  feed  to  a  bran  mash.  The 
sows  are  in  good  flesh.  d.  m’r. 

Texas. 

It  would  seem  that  in  the  Lone  Star 
State,  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land  could  be  found  on  which  to  lot 
five  brood  sows,  and  that  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  confined  to  corn  alone  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  season  for  food.  The 
corn  ration  alone  will  cause  constipa¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  forerunner  of  innum¬ 
erable  diseases.  Had  these  sows  been 
fed  a  variety  ration  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  this  skin  trouble  would  have  de¬ 
veloped.  Sorghum  is  good,  but  I  would 
not  like  to  depend  on  it  alone  for  green 
food.  Something  else  can  certainly  be 
grown  in  that  climate  more  of  a  legum¬ 
inous  nature,  say  clover  of  some  variety. 
In  a  small  lot  of  this  size  there  is  no 
inducement  to  take  exercise,  and  be¬ 
sides  the  soil  has  been  so  hard  that  they 
could  not  root  if  allowed  to,  consequent¬ 
ly  their  feet  have  not  been  in  contact 
with  fresh  soil  for  months.  The  soil  on 
so  small  a  lot  occupied  by  five  sows 
could  not  be  other  than  filthy,  which 
would  tend  to  cause  disease  in  the  feet 
and  skin.  This  is  doubtless  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  mange.  If  the  dis¬ 
eased  parts  can  be  washed  with  one  of 
the  coal  tar  preparations  like  Zenoleum 
used  for  sheep  dips,  diluted  as  recom¬ 
mended  for  skin  diseases,  the  trouble 
will  doubtless  soon  disappear  after  a 
few  applications.  The  sows  should  be 
moved  to  other  quarters  if  possible,  and 
given  fresh  soil  to  travel  over;  then 
feed  less  corn  and  with  it  bran  and  mid¬ 
dlings  equal  parts  by  weight,  and  feed 
in  such  quantity  that  the  animals  will 
always  come  to  the  trough  with  an  ap¬ 
petite.  Get  their  systems  right  by  pro¬ 
per  feeding,  destroy  the  parasite  that 
causes  the  skin  trouble,  and  the  animals 
will  soon  assume  a  normal  condition 
again.  It  is  always  risky  business  to 
try  to  give  a  hog  medicine  as  a  drench; 
by  their  struggling  some  of  it  is  almost 
sure  to  get  into  the  lungs  and  cause 
death.  The  bran  mash  will  do  much  to 
relieve  the  constipation,  but  there  will 
hardly  be  sufficient  nourishment  in  it 
alone  to  keep  the  sows  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  addition  of  middlings  will 
even  up  the  ration  and  give  needed 
strength  to  it.  It  will  add  much  to  the 
thrift  of  the  sows  if  they  can  have  char¬ 


coal  and  ashes,  with  salt  before  them 
all  the  time.  If  these  former  cannot  be 
had  from  wood,  make  them  by  burning 
corncobs.  john  m.  jamison. 


DRIED  BLOOD  FOR  CALVES. 

On  my  farm  of  something  over  a  thou¬ 
sand  acres,  four  miles  south  of  this  city, 
I  have  in  the  neighborhood  of  400  registered 
Herefords,  which,  of  course,  I  use  for 
nothing  but  breeding  purposes,  making  a 
great  deal  of  handling  of  young  calves, 
which  need  the  most  careful  attention. 
We  consider  the 'use  of  dried  blood  in  the 
rearing  of  these  young  Herefords  now  al¬ 
most  indispensible;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  it  is  the  great¬ 
est  cure  and  prevention  for  scours  on 
earth.  We  generally  feed  about  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  at  a  feed.  I  know  of  several  in¬ 
stances  where  creamery  companies  are 
feeding  calves  with  skim-milk  and  blood 
and  claim  they  get  better  results  than  do 
those  who  allow  calves  to  suck.  Of  course 
you  understand  this  blood  is  not  fed  alone, 
but  with  the  slop  of  milk,  shorts,  ground 
oats,  etc.  From  my  experience,  a  calf 
cannot  do  better  than  on  this  diet.  We 
also  use  it  as  a  tonic  for  grown  stock,  as 
much  as  one  ounce  per  day  to  each  ani¬ 
mal,  although  much  more  than  this  could 
be  fed  to  fattening  stock.  It  does  very 
well  for  grown  animals  on  full  feel,  but 
for  this  purpose  I  would  very  much  prefer 
tankage  as  a  feed.  A  good  tankage  runs 
65  per  cent  protein  against  10  to  11  per 
cent  in  corn,  thus  easily  convincing  one 
that  it  is  a  great  tissue  builder.  You  ask: 
“Do  you  consider  dried  blood  a  safe  and 
useful  feed?”  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  perfectly  safe,  its  preparation  being  such 
as  to  eliminate  every  possibility  of  danger 
of  transmission  of  disease. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Charles  W.  armour. 


WHICH? 


Tubular  or 

Simple  Bowl  or 

Izzers  or 

Right  Now  or 

Waist  Low  Can  or 

Self  Oiling  or 

Wash  3  Minutes  or 
All  the  Butter  or 

Best  Butter  or 

Tubular  or 


Bucket  Bowl? 
Complicated? 
Hasbeens? 
Were  Once? 
Head  High  Can? 
Oil  Yourself? 
Wash  Thirty? 
Most  All? 
Medium  Butter? 
Bucket  Bowl? 


WHICH  DO  YOU  WANT? 

Tubulars  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Just  one 
Tubular  —  the 
iSharples.  All 
the  others  make 
bucket  bowls  — 
can’t  make  Tubu-^, 
lars  because  they  | 
are  patented.  Ask 
for  catalog  B-153, 


Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 1 


AMERICAN. 

That  name  stands  for  reasonable 
prices  and  clean  skimming  in 

Cream  Separators. 

Wo  stand  or  fall  by  wnat  it  does.  Send  It 
on  trial.  Will  you  try  it  free! 
for  the  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
- .  Balnbrldqe,  N.  Y. 


Bex  1086 


MONARCH  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

SOLD  ON  THEIR  MERIT. 

Perfect  Working  Tractions also  and 

Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  special  presses  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Boilers,  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  Write  for 
catalogue.  MONARCH  MACHINERY  CO., 

39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


WEBER  JR. 

Gasoline  Engines 

are  the  outgrowth  of  19  years  of 
engine  building.  Notapproached 
for  •tr«n*th,  eafety,  limpUclty  or  width 
of  duty.  Valuable  fora,  gcoro  of  farm 
duties.  An j  boy  can  run  them.  full  horse  power  at  less  than  6  ots. 

per  hour.  Tested  and  ready  far  action  upon  arrival.  Made  to  fit 
farmers'  needs. ^Other  sixes  up  to  300  h.  p.  Write  for  free  oatalofue. 

WEBER  CAS  4  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
Box  209s  Kinio  pity*  Mo. 

Eastern  Office:  115  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

The  Auto-Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  belt— no  switch— no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en¬ 
gine  now  using  batteries.  Sully  guar¬ 
anteed  ;  write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

Motslnger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 

08  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  lad. 


$1.30  SEPARATOR  EXPENSE 
IN  TWELVE  YEARS. 

We  happen  to  have  just  received  a  letter  from  a 
Wisconsin  user  of  a  DE  LAVAL  machine  saying: 

“I’ve  had  my  ‘Baby’  No.  2  separator  over  twelve 
years  now  with  only  $1.30  expense  for  rubber  rings 
and  a  little  oil.  With  the  new  parts  for  which  1 
enclose  postal  order,  $3.25,  I  believe  it  will  be  good 
for  another  twelve.” 

This  is  not  an  unusual  experience.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  DE  LAVAL  users  who  in  from  ten  to  fifteen 
years  have  spent  but  mere  trifles  on  their  machines, 
which  are  nearly  as  good  as  new  today. 

But  did  anybody  ever  hear  of  an  imitating  machine 
of  other  make  even  two  years  in  use  of  which  such 
a  report  could  be  made? 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  11  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street \ 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

.  248McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


1.  HESS 
Great  Stock  Book 

_  If  you  will  write  and  say  what 

Lm  A  A  stock  you  have— how  many  head 
KH  of  each,  what  stock  food  you 
■  have  used— and  mention  this 

paper.  This  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  care  of  all  live  stock  and  poultry, based 
on  the  scientific  knowledge  and  attainments 
of  the  eminent  veterinarian,  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
D.V.  S.) ;  written  in  popular  language ;  com¬ 
mended  and  used  by  veterinarians  every¬ 
where.  Get  it  and  become  a  master  of  all 
stock  diseases.  Write  to-day,  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 


SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  STOCK  FEED 

BETTER  THAN  MANGELS 
Breustedt’s  “Elite”  and  “Elite  A”  Sugar  Beet 
Seeds  yield  1500  to  2500  bushels  per  acre 

H  lb.,  25c;  X  lb.,  40c;  Ub.,75c;  2  lbs.,  $1.25;  4  lbs., 
*2.25— by  mail,  prepaid.  5  lbs..  $1.75;  10  lbs.,  13.00; 
25  lbs., *6.00;  50  lbs.,  *11.00;  110  lbs., *20.00-by  freight 
or  express,  not  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

*E.  C.  POST,  M.  E.,  DUNDEE,  MICH. 
8ole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 


SILOS 

Also  Cutters,  Blowers,  Carriers.  Horse  Powers.  Hay  Presses, 
Saw  Machines.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coblosklll.  N.  Y. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
\  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARY,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
'  AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
8end  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonial  a. 

Si  atm  Your  Powor  Mood  a. 

6 BARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Ifl 26  STEELING,  IU. 


SUPERIOR  JR 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

GETS  ALL  THE  CREAM 

in  60  to  90  minutes  “just  as  good  as 
a  $100  machine.”  Sold  under  a  bind- 
lag  guarantee.  Your  money  back  If 
not  satisfactory.  Simple,  practical. 

40,000  Farmers  Use  It. 

Least  trouble  and  expense  of  any  I 
good  method.  Cold  water  circulat¬ 
ing  thro  center  water-column  and  outer  water  jacket 
does  all  the  work.  No  mixing.  The  best  invest¬ 
ment  on  the  Farm.  Write  today  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Don’t  delay. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 
Grand  River  Ave.  309  Detroit,  Mich* 

CREAM  SEPARATOR  CD CC 

^  'This  is  a  genuine  ®  ■  *  ■■ 

offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest 
in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show 
it  to  your  neighbors  who  have  cows. 
Send  your  name  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 

PEOPLES  SUPPLr  CO. 

Dept,  m  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Green  Mountain 

and  Not-Li-Mah 

SILOS 

lead  all  others  in  preserving  and 
convenience.  Rightly  curved 
perfect  fitting  staves,  tongued 
and  grooved,  extra  strong 
hoops,  new  patent  door.  Also 
handle  Cream-  ry  Supplies,  En¬ 
silage  Ma  hinery.  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  etc.,  everything  the  best. 
Books  free.  Write  for  a  copy 
today. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland.  Vt. 


S  X  1-  o  s 

«  904. 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood* 

U  fT  W  to  build,  plant,  fill  and 
II  U  If  feed.  Yonrpoat  office  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  Illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  on  silos  and  al  lag  .and  V  II  n  Ul 
many  things  yon  should  Ml  U  If 
Kalamazoo  Tank  &  SIR)  Co* 
Michigan. 


“THE  OHIO” 

3POH.TAB3JB  WOOD  SikWIUG  OUTFITS 


Perfectly 

Balanced 


Thoroughly 

Reliable 


Write  for  Prices 
and.  Catalogue. 


Manufactured  by  THE  OHIO  MOTOR  OO.,  Sandusky,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


3l  2 


April  9 


MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Economical  Food  Production . 

Can  you  advipe  how  to  produco  most  food 
lor  two  milch  cows,  from  about  1"J*  acre 
of  land  on  hill,  but  fairly  fertile?  About 
one-half  acre  is  now  in  pasture.  J.  d.  h. 

Geneva,  Ill. 

If  you  are  after  feed  for  this  year 
only  corn  is  one  of  the  great  crops.  We 
should  put  a  half  acre  into  good  corn, 
the  remainder  into  oats  and  peas,  and 
use  what  were  necessary  for  green  feed¬ 
ing,  and  cure  the  remainder  for  hay.  cut¬ 
ting  before  they  were  too  ripe.  Shred¬ 
ding  or  cutting  up  the  corn  stover  with 
the  cornmeal  and  the  oat-and-pea  hay 
early  cut  will  give  you  a  good  feed.  A 
little  oil  or  gluten  meal  added  will  help 
out  during  the  Winter.  At  the  last  cul¬ 
tivating  of  the  corn  sow  in  barley  or 
rye  for  some  late  feed  or  some  of  the 
clovers  for  hay  next  season,  and  you 
can  plow  up  and  sow  to  corn  or  other 
crops  after  harvesting  one  crop.  This 
keeps  the  ground  occupied,  and  idle 
ground,  like  idle  children  or  even  men, 
gets  into  trouble. 

Weight  of  Milk  and  Cream. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  many  pounds  40 
quarts  of  milk  will  weigh,  and  how  much 
40  quarts  of  cream  will  weigh?  Can  a  man 
sell  milk  for  three  cents  a  quart  and  com  ■ 
out  whole  at  the  present  price  of  feed  and 
hay?  Please  let  me  know.  '  c.  c.  o. 

Marbletown,  N.  Y. 

Normal  milk  weighs  2.15  pounds  per 
quart,  and  normal  cream  is  about  1% 
per  cent  lighter,  so  that  40  quarts  of 
milk  would  weigh  86  pounds  and  40 
quarts  of  cream  84.7  pounds.  Perhaps 
it  might  help  you  to  know  that  milk 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.03,  cream  1.02 
and  skim-milk  1.035;  that  is,  if  a  given 
bulk  of  water  weighs  100  pounds  the 
same  bulk  of  whole  milk  will  weigh  103 
pounds,  of  cream  102  pounds  and  skim- 
milk  103%  pounds.  There  are  a  good 
many  dairymen  who  are  making  millc 
that  wholesales  at  three  cents  per  quart 
or  even  less,  and  are  making  a  living, 
although  we  think  the  “living”  could 
bo  improved.  A  farmer  who  has  to  buy 
hay  and  grain  for  cows  and  sell  the 
milk  at  three  cents  per  quart  would 
better  quit  the  business.  A  dairyman 
has  no  business  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  to  buy  coarse  fodders  for  his 
cattle,  and  in  many  localities  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  what  grain  is  needed,  or 
grow  food  that  requires  scarcely  any 
grain  with  it.  Three-cent  milk  usual¬ 
ly  is  sold  by  quantity  and  not  quality, 
so  cows  can  be  purchased  or  raised  that 
will  give  the  largest  flow  of  milk  pos¬ 
sible  without  much  regard  to  quality, 
and  Holsteins  or  their  grades  are  well 
suited  for  this  purpose.  To  get  a  large 
flow  from  home-grown  fodders  will  take 
some  good  management,  but  no  extra 
expense.  Hay  must  be  early  cut.  Early- 
cut  hay  has  twice  as  much  digestible 
protein  as  the  same  hay  late  cut.  The 
quantity  harvested  may  be  slightly  less, 
but  the  quality  is  far  superior.  The  too 
prevalent  custom  of  haying  after  the 
Fourth  of  July  or  after  hoeing  is  all 
done  regardless  of  the  season  will  not 
get  us  this  quality  of  hay  that  we  want 
to  produce  a  big  flow  of  milk.  Early- 
cut  hay  also  gives  a  chance  for  at  least 
one  big  crop  of  rowen  and  sometimes 
two,  and  rowen  hay  is  a  better  milk 
producer  than  cornmeal.  We  want  to 
grow  all  the  clover  possible,  as  that 
also  is  equal  to  cornmeal.  The  trouble 
that  too  many  of  us  have  with  clover 
is  that  we  try  to  sun-dry  it,  and  when 
we  haul  it  in  the  barn  we  have  a  lot  of 
coarse  sticks  that  haven’t  much  in 
them.  It  should  be  cured  largely  in 
the  heap  to  preserve  all  the  leaves  and 
tender  parts,  as  when  sun-dried  these 
drop  off  and  are  lost.  A  silo  will  also 
help  us  much  to  make  milk  that  will 
pay  a  profit  at  three  cents  a  quart. 
Grow  corn  only  a  little  thicker  than 
you  would  for  the  largest  possible  crop 
of  ears,  and  cut  it  just  as  the  ear  is 
passing  out  of  the  milk  stage.  Given 
what  silage  they  will  eat  up  clean  twice 
daily  of  this  quality,  and  all  the  early- 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


cut  hay  or  rowen  or  good  clover  hay 
they  will  eat  up  clean  once  daily  and 
little  or  no  grain  will  be  required,  and 
you  are  independent  of  the  milling 
trust.  If  you  are  so  wedded  to  the 
grain  bin  that  you  must  feed  it,  pui 
your  money  only  into  feeds  like  gluten, 
oil  meal,  cotton-seed  meal,  corn  distil¬ 
lers’  grains  or  something  that  has  lots 
of  digestible  protein  in  it,  and  let  cheap 
feeds  (which  are  very  dear),  like  corn¬ 
meal,  hominy  meal,  all  oat  and  corn- 
and-oat  feeds  and  similar  combination 
feeds  alone.  h.  g.  Manchester. 


“Mamma,  do  animals  know  by  what 
names  w'e  call  them?”  asked  kind-heart¬ 
ed  little  Bessie.  “Why,  no,  dear.  What 
makes  you  ask  such  a  question.”  “Oh, 
I  am  so  glad!  I  was  thinking  how  mor¬ 
tifying  it  would  have  been  for  the  pigs!” 
Lowell  Weekly  Journal. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


DEERING 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


it 


The  Difference  That  Pays 


» 


The  Stockbridge  Special  Manures  are  made  differently  for  different 

crops  or  classes  of  crops.  In  this  they  are  different  from  other 
fertilizers,  even  if  the  other  fertilizers  are  called  “Specials”  in 
imitation  of  the  “  Stockbridge,”  which  were  the  Original  Special 
Manures  introduced  in  1875. 

The  Stockbridge  Special  Manures  are  richer  than  other  fertilizers 

in  plant  food  and  plant  food  solvents  or  elements  which  act  upon 
the  latent  plant  food  in  the  soil  and  make  it  available  for  crops. 
In  this  also  they  are  different  from  other  fertilizers. 

The  Stockbridge  Special  Manures  cost  a  trifle  more  than  other 

fertilizers,  but  on  account  of  their  special  adaptability,  and  on 
account  of  their  extra  strength,  they  go  further  in  the  field; 
and  it  has  been  found  that  a  small  amount  of  Stockbridge  is 
more  effective  than  a  large  amount  of  other  kinds.  It  iS  thCSC 

differences  that  pay  when  the  crops  roll  out  at  harvest  time. 

To  put  it  another  way:  Many  of  our  customers  have  said  when 
reporting  experiments  beside  other  brands  :  “  It  would  have  paid 

better  to  have  used  all  Stockbridge  than  to  take  the  other  kinds 
even  as  a  gift!'  Others  say: 

“  The  differe?ic.e  in  yield  in  favor  of  the 
Stockbridge  more  than  paid  for  the  fertilizer 
used.” — John  E.  Francis,  Newport  County, 

Rhode  Island. 

“After  deducting  the  extra  cost  of  the  Stock- 
bridge,  the  difference  is  $34.60  per  acre  in  its 
favor  over  the  other  fertilizer  used.” — II. 

Edblad,  Aroostook  County,  Maine. 

Try  it  yourself  this  year.  Take  $18  or  $20  worth  of  Stock- 
bridge  and  compare  results  with  a  ton  of  any  other  kind  costing, 
say,  $25  or  $30. 

For  Prices  and  further  information  see  our  Local  Agents , 

or  address 


BOWKER 


Fertilizer  Company 

43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Rhode  Island  Reds.— 1  am  much  pleased 
with  my  little  flock  of  live  Rhode  Island 
Red  pullets.  1  would  like  your  opinion  of 
my  ess  record  for  January,  which  was  92 
esgs,  and  February  114.  Do  you  consider 
that  a  sood  record?  Two  of  these  pullets 
were  hatched  the  last  of  June  and  three 
tlie  last  of  May.  They  have  not  had  any 
high  feeding  such  as  green  bone  or  cut 
clover.  Would  you  advise  me  to  use  their 
eggs  for  setting?  mrs.  w. 

Ilartsdale.  N.  Y. 

Judging  from  the  reports  which  have 
come  to  hand  in  response  to  my  invita¬ 
tion  for  records  of  good  Winter  laying, 
a  genuine  boom  has  been  started  for  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds.  At  least  four-fifths 
of  the  accounts  of  good  Winter  laying 
seem  to  be  from  this  new  breed.  By  all 
means  use  the  eggs  from  these  birds  for 
setting. 

Care  of  Young  Chicks.— Will  you  tell 
me  the  best  way  to  feed  and  care  for 
young  chickens?  We  use  hens  for  setting; 
try  to  have  two  hatch  at  one  time.  They 
have  range  of  buildings  and  yard,  but  we 
lose  so  many  by  hawks  rats,  minks,  etc., 
that  it  seems  to  me  we  should  do  better 
if  raised  in  wire  enclosure.  T.  h. 

Claiborne.  Va. 

In  ft  section  that  is  reasonably  free 
from  “varmints”  which  prey  on  young 
chicks,  free  range  is  undoubtedly  best, 
after  they  get  strong  enough  to  follow 
the  mother  without  getting  exhausted. 
This  gives  well-developed  birds,  pro¬ 
vided  sufficient  food  is  given.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
old  hen  can  scratch  for  a  large  family 
where  there  is  nothing  but  dirt  in  which 
to  scratch.  Better  give  at  least  two 
feeds  a  day  of  grain  in  some  form. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  protect  from 
hawks,  rats,  etc.,  a  frame  12  inches  high 
made  by  setting  four  boards  on  edge, 
with  inch  mesh  netting  stretched  over 
the  entire  top,  will  answer  the  purpose 
nicely  until  chicks  are  half  grown. 
Bread  crumbs  from  graham  bread, 
where  this  is  obtainable,  make  a  good 
safe  feed  to  start  with,  and  cracked 
wheat  and  cracked  corn  mixed,  half  and 
half,  or  some  of  the  prepared  chick 
foods  for  dry  feeding  will  give  good  re¬ 
sults  with  little  trouble.  Where  no  free 
range  is  given  animal  food  in  some 
form  should  also  be  provided. 

Building  Small  Houses.— On  page  219 
you  say  “they  are  kept  in  small  houses, 
*  *  10  x  12  feet.”  Will  you  describe  your 
"10  x  12”  house?  You  also  say:  “With 
buildings  as  I  could  now  plan  them.”  Do 
you  care  to  describe  this  building? 

Vineland,  N.  J.  m.  r.  t. 

As  intimated  last  week,  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  erect  before  another  Winter  a  20x 
20- foot  house  and  attempt  to  keep  200 
hens  in  it  all  in  one  flock.  “The  best- 
laid  plans”  often  prove  disappointing, 
and  this  may  prove  another  instance  of 
that.  kind.  I  expect  to  keep  in  view  the 
conserving,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the 
animal  heat  from  the  hens,  with  provi¬ 
sion  for  sufficient  ventilation  to  keep 
the  air  pure  and  the  walls  dry.  A  col¬ 
ony  of  200  can  be  fed  and  cared  for 
easier  than  four  colonies  of  50  or  10 
colonies  of  20  each.  I  would  rather 
build  and  test  first,  and  describe  after¬ 
wards.  Our  present  10xl2-foot  colony 
houses  are  simply  shed-roofed  affairs, 
eight  feet  high  in  front  and  five  feet 
four  inches  high  in  rear,  made  as  near 
wind-proof  as  possible  by  the  use  of 
single  siding  and  paper  lining.  They 
front  nearly  south  and  have  a  door  and 
window  in  front,  with  a  small  entrance 
for  the  hens  between.  A  table  for  drop¬ 
pings  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
building  at  the  rear,  with  three  perches 
above  it.  Under  this  table  is  a  small 
open  door  covered  with  wire  screen  in 
Summer.  This  and  the  open  window  in 
front  gives  a  good  change  of  air  through 
the  house  without  a  draft  on  the  hens 
on  the  perches  above  the  table.  In  Win¬ 
ter  this  small  door  is  kept  tightly  closed 
while  the  window  in  front  is  kept  open 
more  or  less  for  ventilation.  Unless 
the  window  is  kept  open  a  little  these 
houses  get  quite  frosty  and  damp  in  se¬ 
vere  weather.  I  prefer  an  open  window 
on  the  south  side  and  colder  dry  houses 
to  warmer  houses  and  dampness  with 
the  window  closed. 


Eggs  for  Hatching.— Mow  do  you  select 
eggs  for  hatching?  Do  you  keep  separate 
pens  for  breeding  stock?  If  so.  how  many 
hens  to  a  rooster,  and  how  closely  do  you 
keep  them  confined?  Do  you  feed  such 
breeders  the  same  as  others?  Have  you 
ever  tried  setting  eggs  that  were  “off 
shape”  or  rough  shelled?  If  so,  what  was 
the  result?  R. 

There  is  a  small  spring  brook  run¬ 
ning  through  the  pasture  land  devoted 
to  our  hens.  A  small  group  of  seven 
colony  houses  lies  on  the  side  of  this 
stream  nearest  our  barns  and  dwelling 
house,  while  (he  bulk  of  the  hens  are 
located  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 
The  very  best  of  our  hens  are  placed  in 
these  seven  houses,  and  from  them  we 
get  our  eggs  for  breeding  purposes. 
They  are  not  fed  and  handled  different¬ 
ly  from  the  remainder  of  the  hens,  ex¬ 
cept  that  we  keep  one  or  two  roosters 
(usually  one)  with  each  of  these  colo¬ 
nies,  while  with  the  bulk  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  we  keep  no  roosters.  There  are 
about  50  hens  in  each  colony,  and  the 
eggs  are  reasonably  fertile,  averaging 
about  300  fertile  eggs  to  each  360.  I  do 
not  consider  these  ideal  conditions  for 
securing  fertile  eggs,  but  we  only  need 
eggs  for  hatching  for  about  six  weeks, 
and  it  would  hardly  pay  us  to  divide 
into  smaller  flocks  for  that  short  time. 
By  piling  a  few  extra  eggs  on  top  of  the 
trays  for  the  first  five  days,  we  have  no 
trouble  to  get  as  many  fertile  eggs  as 
the  trays  will  hold,  and  allow  for  easy 
turning.  There  is  very  little  loss  on 
the  infertile  eggs  at  this  time  of  year, 
as  we  test  them  out  on  the  fifth  day, 
and  find  ready  sale  for  them  to  bakers 
at  nearly  full  price.  If  I  wanted  to  se¬ 
cure  best  conditions  for  fertile  eggs  I 
would  want  one  male  (Leghorn)  to  each 
colony  of  20  hens,  and  then  allow  free 
range  and  feed  no  wet  mash.  I  have 
never  tried  setting  eggs  that  are  “off 
shape,”  always  discarding  those  that 
are  not  about  perfect  in  shape,  size  and 
shell,  expecting  like  to  produce  like. 
We  delayed  starting  our  incubators  this 
Spring  until  March  15.  so  as  to  allow 
(he  snow  to  melt  and  give  the  hens  a 
few  days  run  on  the  ground.  With  one 
male  and  50  hens  closely  confined  in  our 
small  10xl2-foot  houses  as  they  were 
this  Winter  for  over  four  months,  I 
should  not  expect  very  fertile  eggs,  nor 
chicks  with  great  vitality.  At  this 
writing  (March  25)  the  snow  has  mostly 
disappeared,  and  our  three  large  incu¬ 
bators  are  all  filled.  o.  w.  mapes. 


It  is  Easier  and  Cheaper 

to  buy  your  fence  direct  from  the  f nctory  instond  of  the  dealer.  You  have  a  larger  ™ 
line  to  choose  from  and  you  take  no  risk  at  all— wo  sell  ADVANCE  FENCE  on 


Thirty  Days  Trial  at  Wholesale  Prices 


If  you  arc  not  pleased  with  the  fence 
after  30  days’  use  you  can  ship  it  back 
at  our  expense.  Is  this  not  the  fairest 
fence  oiler  evermado?| 

We  have  never  had  u 
roll  returned  under  this 
offor,  because  we  give 
more  value  for  the  money 
than  others  do.  AD¬ 
VANCE  FENCE  is  made 


.  _  _  lugnt .... _ 

The  stay  wire  is  twisted  first  into  the  bottom  selvage  then  tied  with  each  of  the  line 


selvage.  The  stay  wire  is  twisted  first  into  the  bottom  selvage  t 

wires,  ns  shown.  Then  it  is  twisted  into  the  top  selvage  to  the  point  of  the  next  stay;  then  it  is 
again  tied  with  each  of  the  line  wires,  and  so  on  continuously.  There  are  no  loose  ends  where  I 
the  stay  wire  is  twisted  into  the  top  and  bottom  strands.  It  is  impossible  to  destroy  the 
usefulness  of  the  fence  without  tearing  the  wire.  We  have  been  making  and  thinking  fence 
for  the  past  fifteen  years.  We  know  how  to  build  a  good  fence.  Write  today  for  our  FliEK  FENCE  HOOK 
and  study  fence  construction.  You  will  be  a  better  judge  of  fence  after  reading  it. 

Remember  tee  Sett  Direct  to  Farmers  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  T228  Old  St„  Peoria,  III. 


We  Ship  Union  Lock  Quick . 

Mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  California.  Shipment  made  from 
mill  nearest  you  and  freight  paid  to  nearly  all  points. 

UNION  LOCK  IS  THE 

POULTRY  FENCING 

THAT’S  STRONG . 

The  reason  is  all  horizontal  lines  are  cables.  Stretches  perfectly,  but 
never  sags.  Covers  uneven  ground  without  cutting.  Small  meshing  below  for  small  chicks.  All 

sales  direct  from  factory  &t  factory  prices.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and 

Poultry  Fences.  CASE  BROTHERS,  Colchester ,  Conn, 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


MILWAUKEE 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


PRICE 


Spilt 

Hickory 

Top 

Buggy 


NO.  4089 — This  is  a  good,  strong,  substantial  buggy 
and  liut  to  bo  compared  with  the  cheap,  inferior  buggies 
offered  at  the  same  or  lower  prices.  Equul  quality  sells 
at  retail  for  from  $.00.00  to  $60.00.  It  is  sold  on  80  Day* 

Free  Trial,  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


The  SPLIT 

HICKORY 


of  Top  Buggies,  Driv- 
i  Wagons, 


ins  Wagons,  Runa- 

■■■*■•*  bouts,  Phaetons, 
Carriages,  Spring  Wagons 
&  Carts  comprise  the  latest  and 
best  in  Workmanship  and  Quality. 

A  Split  Hickory  name  plate  on  your  vehicle 
means  that  you  have  absolutely  the  best  matte. 


Split  Hickory 

special 


Top  Buggy 

NO.  4845— This  is  tho  best  buggy  in  the  world  for 
Strength,  neatness  and  comfort.  It  is  a  buggy  that 
surpasses  competition  and  has  more  special  high- 
grade  and  up-to-dato  features  than  arc  found 
on  buggies  that  rotail  for  $100.00.  If  you 
want  the  handsomest,  strongest,  most 
complete  and  up-to-dato  buggy  in 
your  neighborhood,  a  buggy  that  wo 
will  guarantee  to  be  superior  to 
anything  you  can  buy  elsewhero 
for  $75.00,  you  will  make  no  mis¬ 
take  in  ordering  our  SPLIT 

Hickory  Special,  ithas 

100  Points  of  Merit 

only  a  few  of  which  we  can  mention 
here.  Complete  description  is  given 
in  our  catalogue  and  many  illustra¬ 
tions  are  shown  of  this  buggy  gotten 
up  in  different  combinations,  as  to 
finish,  construction,  etc. 


PRICE 


i5(r 


Split 
Hickory 
Winner 

Top  Buggy 


NO.  4*41  —This  buggy  has  long  distance  axles,  quick 
shifting  shaft  couplings,  double  braced  shafts,  best  SPLIT 
Hickory  wheels,  good,  first-class  leathor  quarter  top,  in 
fact,  is  complete  in  every  respect  and  an  excellent  value 
for  the  money.  It  is  sold  on  80  Days  Free  Trial  and 
guaranteed  to  be  tho  equal  of  buggies  that  retail  for  $60. 
Our  catalog  gives  full  description  and  specifications. 


A  Few  of  the  Many 

SPECIAL  FEATURES 

Split  hickory  wheels  with  screwed  rims,  round  edge  steel 
tires  set  hot;  long-distance  axles;  cemented  axle  beds;  oil- 
tempered  springs;  choice  of  Bailey  body  loops  or  wooden 
spring  bar;  16-oz.  imported  all-wool  broadcloth  trimming; 
spring  cushion  and  spring  back ;  genuine  enameled  leather 
quarter  top.  made  absolutely  water-proof;  reinforced  back 
eurtain,  16  coats  of  paint,  with  oil  and  lead  foundation;  all 
wood  work  carried  one  hundred  days  in  pure  oil.  Option  is 
given  of  any  color  of  gear.  Body  can  be  plain  or  fancy 
striped.  Has  full  length  velvet  carpet  with  panel  carpets; 
13-inch  padded  patent  leather  dash;  side  curtains;  storm 
apron;  quick-shifting  shaft  coup¬ 
lings;  shafts  have  heel  braces, 
corner  braces  and  36-inch  point 
leathers, with  round  leathers 
at  singletree  and  at  hold¬ 
back  straps.  Write  for 
ourFRFE  186- Paige 
Catalogue,  which 
fully  describes  our 

30  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 
PLAN 

and  our  TWO- YEAH 
BINDING  GUARANTEE. 


PRICE 

$75 


Spilt 

Hickory 

Exteo* 

slon 

TOP 

1  SURREY 


■I 


NO.  4088— This  is  a  handsome,  roomy,  comfortable  and 
substantial  surrey,  the  seats  are  wide  and  roomy,  backs  are 
high  and  comfortable,  it  is  equipped  with  long  distance 
axles,  quick  shifting  shaft  couplings,  oil  burning  lamps, 
genuine  leather  double  fenders,  seat  sides  are  padded,  full 
length  water  proof  top  and  complete  In  every  detail .  Full 
description  given  in  catalog,with  many  options  as  to  finish. 


Many  of  our  customers  are  subscribers  and  readers  of 
this  paper.  Write  the  editor  and  ask  him  if  ho  has 
ever  had  any  one  make  a  complaint  as  to  our  method 
of  doing  business.  We  treat  our  customers  with 
absolute  fairness;  give  better  value  for  tho  money 
than  they  expect,  and  have  thousands  of  testimonial 
letters  from  customers  all  over  the  country.  We  do 
not  advertise  $15  00  vehicles  "and  then  tell  prospective 
customers  that  we  are  out  of  them  and  try  to  sell 
them  a  higher  priced  vehicle  when  they  write  for 
catalogue,  but  advertise  truthfully  just  what  wo  can 
furnish,  and  every  statement  wo  make  is  backed  up 
by  our  years  of  experience  in  dealing  directly  with 
the  consumer  and  by  our  reputation  for  straight¬ 
forward,  honest  business  methods. 

The 

Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co. 

(H.  O.  PHELPS,  President) 

5339 Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Split  Hickory  Rubber  Tire 
DRIVING  WAGON  $0Q 


1 


No.  4028— This  is  a  very  popular  stylo,  is  furnished  with 
the  very  best  grade  of  solid  rubber  tiros,  •■oiler  rub  Irons, 
open  head  springs,  padded  dash,  quick  shifting  shaft 
couplings,  double  braced  shafts  ami  everything  complete. 
It  is  our  leader  in  driving  wagons  and  the  best  value  on 
the  market  for  tho  money,  full  description  in  our  catalog. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FABMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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tion  appear  to  lack  the  sense  of  proportion.  One 
robin  about  a  garden  may  be  desirable,  a  dozen  may 
be  a  tolerated  nuisance,  but  a  hundred  simply  spell 
destruction — and  they  are  coming  in  by  the  hundred. 


Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Hr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  l  AssoclateB 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Koylk,  f  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  814  marks,  or  10V4  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  bv  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us'  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  «he  trans¬ 
action  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


Congress  has  been  playing  football  with  the  bill 
providing  for  rural  mail  carriers.  The  carriers  have 
not  been  paid  a  fair  salary  for  the  services  they  per¬ 
form.  They  have  acted  as  agents  for  various  enter¬ 
prises — selling  goods  or  taking  orders  on  commission. 
This  agency  business  has  been  criticised  chiefly  by 
local  merchants.  It  was  proposed  to  settle  this  mat¬ 
ter  by  increasing  the  regular  salary  for  these  carriers 
and  prohibiting  them  from  handling  or  selling  any 
goods  whatever.  The  bill  has  been  sent  back  and 
forth  from  the  House  to  the  Senate,  one  putting  on  an 
amendment  for  the  other  to  take  off.  We  think  the 
result  will  be  to  increase  the  salary  to  $720  per  year, 
permitting  the  carriers  to  take  subscriptions  for  pa¬ 
pers  or  sell  books.  There  is  no  sound  argument 
against  this,  for  papers  and  books  cannot  possibly 
compete  with  any  local  business.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  these  carriers  for 
better  pay.  They  give  faithful  service  and  work 
harder  than  town  carriers  for  less  money. 

* 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  9,  1904. 


It  is  amusing  to  hear  storekeepers  and  dealers 
argue  that  food  packed  in  a  factory  is  cleaner  and 
better  than  that  prepared  at  home  or  on  the  farm. 
They  have  much  to  say  about  the  dirt  (?)  in  farm 
kitchens,  but  you  never  hear  a  word  about  the  borax 
and  other  drugs  that  are  used  in  the  factory.  “Home¬ 
made”  goods  are  in  demand,  and  always  will  be. 

* 

On  the  first  page  will  be  found  an  account  of  a 
woman’s  lively  day  on  a  dairy  farm.  To  those  who 
may  say  that  this  woman  had  too  much  to  do  we 
answer  that  The  R.  N.-Y.  tries  to  state  things  as 
they  are.  We  do  not  give  ideal  conditions  alone,  but 
attempt  to  present  a  truthful  picture  of  the  way  farm¬ 
ers  live  and  work.  If  some  readers  have  learned 
how  to  lighten  the  day  on  the  dairy  farm,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have  them  tell  us  how  it  is  done. 

* 


It  is  not  always  easy  to  convey  an  exact  impression, 
either  by  tongue  or  pen,  in  describing  a  new  process. 
Some  of  the  directions  given  by  eminent  authorities, 
concerning  farm  and  garden  operations,  remind  us  of 
a  suggestive  little  incident.  A  worthy  citizen  was 
seen  making  a  strenuous  effort  to  light  his  pipe, 
striking  one  match  after  another,  until  the  ground 
around  him  was  strewn  with  match  ends.  Finally  he 
desisted  with  a  discouraged  air  and,  emptying  some 
scraps  of  broken  bottles  out  of  his  pipe,  remai  ked 
sadly:  “Cassidy  said  I  could  see  the  eclipse  of  the 
sun  if  I  smoked  glass,  but  maybe  I’m  trying  to  smoke 
the  wrong  kind.”  Haven’t  we  all  seen  similar  cases, 
where  the  information  given  was  quite  correct  yet 
entirely  unavailable  because  it  conveyed  a  vague  or 
inaccurate  impression?  In  direct  contrast  we  may 
put  “Uncle  John’s”  discussion  of  Bordeaux  Mixture 
last  week,  or  any  article  like  it,  in  which  practical 
knowledge  is  so  thoroughly  predigested  before  being 
put  on  paper  that  it  may  be  described  as  100  per  cent 
available  information. 


What  is  the  staple  crop  of  your  county?  What¬ 
ever  it  is,  suppose  that  during  the  next  10  years  your 
farmers  were  to  double  it  in  value  or  quantity.  It 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  the  county,  but  suppose 
that  in  the  same  period  1.500  homeless  little  waifs 
were  to  find  farm  homes  in  your  county,  and  grow 
10  good  years  along  the  road  to  sound  citizenship! 
Let  us  ask  you  which  gift  would  be  most  acceptable 
to  your  county— the  doubled  crop  or  the  1,500  little 
citizens? 

* 

Sad  reports  come  from  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
regarding  the  condition  of  peach  and  pear  trees.  The 
loss  will  be  heavy,  especially  on  the  lower  lands.  Mr. 
Barnes,  of  Connecticut,  who  showed  on  page  254  the 
growth  which  his  “dishorned”  peach  trees  have  made 
now  tells  us  that  in  spite  of  this  large  growth  the 
trees  have  been  apparently  badly  hurt  by  the  cold. 
We  may  find  that  peach  growing  in  many  northern 
sections  is  about  as  much  of  a  gamble  as  orange 
growing  in  northern  Florida. 

* 

The  bill  in  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  permitting 
fruit  growers  to  destroy  birds  when  actually  raiding 
crops,  though  urgently  needed,  has  failed  of  passage 
owing  to  unreasonable  opposition  from  town  and  city 
dwellers.  Its  defeat  was  signalized  by  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  outburst  of  what  may  be  called  cockney  ig¬ 
norance  and  spleen  by  local  village  and  city  news¬ 
papers.  The  Assemblymen  who  voted  for  the 
measure  have  been  denounced  by  name,  and  voters 
recommended  to  cut  them  at  future  elections.  One 
choice  nugget  of  editorial  wisdom  is  to  the  effect 
that  “those  legislators  who  voted  for  the  ‘robin  bin’ 
ought  to  have  their  portraits  hung  in  the  rogue’s 
gallery  of  criminals  for  all  time.”  All  of  which  is 
painful  evidence  that  the  fool-killer  has  been  neglect¬ 
ing  his  duty  regarding  New  Jersey  local  editors.  It 
is  strange  how  densely  ignorant  urban  dwellers 
choose  to  remain  concerning  the  needs  of  country 
life.  The  veriest  “Rube”  from  Wayback  keeps  an 
open  mind  regarding  city  matters  and  is  able  to  pass 
fair  judgment  on  questions  of  moment,  but  city 
people  are  hopeless  when  considering  affairs  not  in 
their  own  narrow  routine.  The  bird  nuisance  has 
grown  out  of  all  proportion  to  any  theoretical  benefits 
due  to  their  presence  in  great  numbers,  and  legisla¬ 
tion  giving  the  needed  relief  is  certain  to  be  enacted 
in  the  near  future.  The  opponents  of  such  legisla¬ 


Titf.  battle  at  Albany  over  the  new  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  building  has  been  fierce.  The  college  presidents 
who  attacked  the  bill  put  themselves  in  a  weak  posi¬ 
tion  from  the  start.  They  first  attacked  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  in  doing  so  made  statements  about  Ezra 
Cornell  and  the  original  land-grant  fund  that  were 
easily  refuted.  They  found  that  argument  and  senti¬ 
ment  were  both  against  them,  and  then  it  became 
with  them  simply  a  policy  of  delay  in  the  hope  of 
breaking  up  the  solid  backing  which  the  Cornell  Col¬ 
lege  presented  from  the  farmers  and  their  societies. 
They  came  forward  with  the  plausible  request  for  a 
“commission”  appointed  by  the  Governor  which 
should  review  the  whole  question.  Of  course  we  all 
understand  that  this  is  merely  a. scheme  to  hold  up 
the  bill  for  at  least  a  year.  The  fact  is,  that  these 
college  presidents  are  all  at  sea.  They  do  not  know 
what  agricultural  education  is.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  it  is  something  to  be  afraid  of  unless  they  can 
have  a  hand  in  shaping  it.  The  “commission”  they 
call  for  would  have  for  its  chief  business  the  job  of 
explaining  to  this  corporal’s  guard  of  presidents  what 
agricultural  education  really  is — and  that  would  be 
an  expensive  if  not  impossible  task!  The  fact  is,  that 
our  modern  system  of  agricultural  education  has  been 
developed  by  farmers  and  their  representatives  in  the 
face  of  severe  opposition  from  just  such  men  as  these 
college  presidents.  If  they  have  ever  thought  that  the 
farmer  requires  special  instruction  and  training  they 
have  given  little  evidence  of  it.  Having  permitted 
others  to  develop  a  definite  system  of  instruction  for 
farmers  they  now  suddenly  appear  and  demand  the 
right  to  call  a  halt,  while  they  attempt  to  tear  the 
work  apart!  This  should  not  be  permitted  for  an  in¬ 
stant.  The  farmers  understand  clearly  what  is  want¬ 
ed — the  college  presidents  have  no  idea  of  the  actual 
needs  of  the  hour.  The  farmers  have  made  their  fight 
in  the  open— a  fight  for  what  belongs  to  them.  Should 
the  Legislature  now  give  them  nothing  but  a  com¬ 
mission  to  instruct  these  college  presidents  the  farm¬ 
ers  will  justly  feel  that  they  have  been  “turned 
down.”  They  will  be  forced  to  conclude  that  the 
Legislature  accepted  the  views  of  a  dozen  college  pre¬ 
sidents  who  confess  that  they  have  never  studied  the 
question  and  rejected  the  appeal  of  200,000  farmers 
and  every  State  agricultural  organization — men  who 
have  studied  the  question  for  years.  After  all  we  are 
glad  the  fight  has  been  a  hard  one.  The  bonds  that 
fasten  New  York  farmers  together  for  mutual  defence 


are  no  longer  made  of  cast  iron  but  are  now  well 
tempered  steel!  No  “commission”  is  needed.  Give 
us  the  new  building  this  year.  The  chances  are  now 
that  we  shall  get  it.  After  a  long  debate  the  bill 
passed  the  Assembly  on  March  30  by  a  vote  of  83  to 
44.  The  Senate  finance  committee  finally  decided  to 
report  it  favorably  and  there  is  a  good  chance  of  its 
passage  by  the  Senate. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  had  much  to  say  about  cow  peas. 
We  have  urged  farmers  to  try  them,  and  many  have 
done  so.  Now  we  want  fair  reports  on  behavior. 
Here  you  have  it: 

Do  you  know  of  anyone  in  this  State  who  has  made  a 
success  with  cow  peas?  Cow  peas  have  been  a  complete 
failure  with  me.  I  have  tried  them  on  poor  land,  on 
fairly  good  sandy  loam,  with  fertilizer  and  without. 
They  come  up  and  look  thrifty  for  about  a  week  or  1U 
days,  and  then  refuse  to  do  anything  more;  simply  stand 
still  until  frost  cuts  them  down  in  Fall.  I  live  about 
six  miles  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  Monroe  County.  1 
think  there  are  many  like  ma.  watching  and  waiting  for 
light  on  this  subject.  I  think  it  is  “up  to”  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  as  it  was  through  its  influence  that  we  tried  them. 

Barnard,  N.  Y.  w.  w. 

Our  own  farm  is  about  three  miles  south  of  the 
New  York  line.  There  the  cow  peas  do  well.  We 
have  had  reports  from  more  northern  points  except 
last  year,  when  the  weather  was  all  against  this  crop. 
If  the  question  is  “up  to”  The  R.  N.-Y.  we  accept  it, 
and  call  upon  northern  readers  to  give  their  experi¬ 
ence.  Such  experience  will  settle  the  matter — we 
have  no  doubt  about  that. 

* 

Here  is  a  timely  question  which  we  have  an¬ 
swered  before: 

Please  explain  more  fully  what  you  mean  by  a  “par¬ 
cels  post.”  We  can  send  parcels  by  mail  now  under 
certain  conditions.  h.  m.  w. 

Ilowell,  Mich. 

A  parcels  post,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term, 
provides  for  the  transportation  and  delivery  by  the 
postal  department  of  a  nation  at  the  lowest  available 
rates  of  nearly  all  forms  of  merchandise.  Thus  the 
German  post  carries  and  delivers  packages  up  to  112 
pounds  in  weight  within  certain  specified  dimensions 
to  any  address  in  Germany  at  a  rate  of  32  cents. 
The  British  parcels  post  is  about  as  cheap  and  ef¬ 
fective.  All  nations  with  any  pretense  to  civilization 
except  our  own  have  something  similar.  The  United 
States  Post  Office  accepts  merchandise  in  parcels  up 
to  four  pounds  in  weight  at  one  cent  an  ounce,  except 
seeds,  bulbs  and  plants,  which  are  carried  for  half 
the  above  rate.  Sixteen  cents  a  pound  or  64  cents 
for  a  four-pound  parcel  is  practically  prohibitory, 
except  for  a  few  articles.  No  provision  is  made  by 
our  Postal  Department  for  carrying  these  parcels 
carefully.  They  are  dumped  in  ordinary  mail  bags, 
and  take  chances  of  getting  through  safely  or  not. 
An  effective  National  parcels  post  to  replace  our  im¬ 
perfect  and  extortionate  private  express  service  is 
one  of  our  most  pressing  needs,  and  would  be  of  more 
widespread  benefit  than  any  public  reform  now  advo¬ 
cated. 


BREVITIES . 

You  cannot  combine  science  and  practice  without  using 

sense. 

Right  can  afford  to  wait— delays  are  dangerous  for 
wrong. 

Some  folks  put  money  into  the  poultry  business— others 
take  it  out. 

Some  folks  fail  to  “lift  farmers  up”  because  they  can¬ 
not  get  down  to  his  level  to  lift. 

It’s  enough  to  make  practice  and  science  both  cry 
when  the  how  is  forced  into  a  fight  with  the  why. 

Both  Russians  and  Japs  are  said  to  be  bidding  for  the 
California  barley  and  wheat  crops.  This  means  less  to 
send  here. 

The  man  who  spends  good  time  in  brooding  over  a 
wrong  is  worse  than  a  hen  trying  to  heat  a  bad  egg. 
Kick  it  out  of  the  nest  and  warm  up  a  right. 

A  reader  says  that  if  we  will  put  turpentine  on  the 
seed  corn,  crows,  hawks  and  chickens  will  taste  it  “and 
then  go  off  to  the  neighbors.”  What  will  they  do  there? 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  parties  wrho  have  made 
over  old  barns  or  other  large  houses  for  hens.  How 
many  hens  can  be  kept  in  one  house— what  is  the  best 
arrangement? 

Last  year  our  best  lettuce,  both  cabbage  type  and 
Cos  or  Romaine,  was  sown  in  a  cold  frame  and  then 
transplanted  in  the  row  when  one  to  two  inches  high. 
Carrots  and  beets  were  treated  in  the  same  way. 

One  man  on  the  cross-cut  saw— the  favorite  plan  seems 
to  be  that  described  on  page  263— a  long  bow  fastened  to 
each  end  of  the  saw.  The  men  who  draw  the  long  bow 
in  this  way  may  be  excused  for  telling  large  stories  of 
their  day’s  work. 

A  bill  before  the  New  York  Legislature  prohibits  any 
person  under  the  age  of  18  years  from  carrying  or 
having  in  his  possession  in  any  public  place  any  pistol 
or  other  firearms  without  a  written  license.  The  chief 
objection  that  we  have  to  this  bill  is  that  the  age  limit 
is  not  made  50  years. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 

DOMESTIC.— Fire  and  flood  at  South  Beloit,  Wis., 
March  22,  made  300  families  homeless.  Are  damage  being 
$150,000,  and  flood  loss  $250,000.  ...  A  tornado  passed 
over  northern  Indiana  and  Illinois  March  24.  Much 
property  damage  is  reported,  and  three  persons  were 
killed.  .  .  .  Fire  in  an  express  office  on  lower  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  March  26,  caused  damage  amounting 
to  $250,000,  and  was  subdued  with  great  difficulty.  .  .  . 
United  States  Senator  Joseph  Ralph  Burton,  of  Kansas, 
was  convicted  March  28  of  violating  the  statute  forbid¬ 
ding  any  member  of  Congress  from  accepting  compen¬ 
sation  for  rendering  service  before  a  Federal  department 
in  a  matter  in  which  the  United  States  is  interested.  He 
is  the  first  Senator  of  the  United  States  to  suffer  such 
disgrace.  ...  In  the  tornado  which  swept  Pemiscot 
County,  Mo.,  March  26,  six  persons  lost  their  lives. 
Four  members  of  the  Shuemaker  family,  living  at  Port¬ 
age  ville,  Mo.,  were  killed  and  their  nome  was  demol¬ 
ished.  Wesley  Miller  and  his  wife  were  likewise  killed 
and  their  home  was  blown  away.  Their  bodies  wore 
found  200  yards  away  from  the  house  and  $1,500  in  notes 
were  scattered.  Timber  was  blown  for  miles.  Two  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  by  the  same  storm  in  Faulkner  County, 
Ark.  .  .  .  The  floods  in  northern  and  central  Indiana, 
which  -were  receding  March  28,  drove  1,200  families  from 
their  homos  in  Indianapolis,  and  caused  a  total  loss  in 
the  State  of  $S, 000,000.  Only  two  persons  lost  their  lives. 
In  Michigan  the  flood  damage  was  up  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands;  at  Grand  Rapids  14,000  persons  were  in 
distress,  and  at  Saginaw  much  of  the  business  part  of 
the  city  was  flooded.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the  Pana¬ 
ma  Canal  Commission  sailed  March  29  for  Colon.  They 
will  inspect  the  entire  route  of  the  canal,  and  will  look 
over  some  of  the  documents  of  the  canal  company,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  delivery  of  the  property  to  the  United 
States  Government.  .  .  .  Ephraim  J.  Dean,  a  pioneer  of 
Waverly,  March  29,  filed  a  claim  of  $100,000  with  the 
State  Legislature  against  the  State  of  Iowa  for  alleged 
false  imprisonment  28  years  ago.  Dean  claims  to  have 
been  falsely  confined  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  after  which 
he  was  wrongfully  compelled  to  spend  seven  months  in 
a  Blackhawk  County  jail.  The  alleged  perjury  of  a 
weathy  and  prominent  citizen  of  Blackhawk  County, 
who,  Dean  says,  sought  to  secure  his  property,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  led  to  the  imprisonment. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  Plouse  passed  the  Post  Office 
Appropriation  bill  March  25  after  a  tumultuous  session, 
in  the  course  of  which  there  were  numerous  lively  pas¬ 
sages  at  arms  between  various  members.  Most  of  the 
debate  concerned  the  paragraph  dealing  with  the  salaries 
and  perquisites  of  rural  free  delivery  carriers,  which  an 


attempt  was  made  to  reinsert  in  the  bill.  After  a  pro¬ 
longed  discussion  the  original  paragraph  brought  in  by 
the  committee  was  agreed  to.  It  provides  a  salary  of 
r.ot  to  exceed  $"20  per  annum  and  prohibits  the  solicita¬ 
tion  of  business  or  the  reception  of  orders  by  rural  free 
delivery  carriers  from  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
but  permits  the  carriers,  under  certain  restrictions,  to- 
carry  merchandise  for  hire  for  and  upon  request  of 
patrons  residing  upon  their  respective  routes.  A  similar 
amendment  regarding  the  paragraph  appropriating  $5,000 
for  the  salary  of  a  purchasing  agent  for  the  Post  Office 
Department,  which  went  out  March  24,  was  reported  by 
Mr.  Grosvenor.  He  referred  to  the  proposed  legislation 
as  wise  and  in  the  best  interests  of  a  reformation  of  the 
matter  of  purchasing  supplies  for  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment.  On  the  Democratic  .side,  Mr.  Williams  said  the 
office  of  purchasing  agent  centralized  responsibility  and 
made  one  purchasing  agent  under  bond  responsible  to  the 
department  and  the  country  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 
and  for  the  honesty  and  propriety  with  which  it  is  done. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  after  the 
purchasing  agent’s  salary  had  been  reduced  to  $4,000. 
The  House  took  revenge  on  the  Postmaster  General  for 
the  recent  postal  graft  report  by  inserting  in  two  or 
three  items  of  appropriation  the  proviso  that  no  part  of 
the  appropriation  should  be  available  until  the  Post¬ 
master  General  published  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  increase  of  clerk  hire  and  office  rent  are 
apportioned  by  the  department. 

PORTO  RICO.— President  Gompers  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  who  has  just  returned  from  a 
fruitless  errand  to  Porto  Rico  to  reconcile  the  rival  labor 
factions  there,  says  that  economic  and  social  conditions 
in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  business  depression  are 
deplorable.  Men.  in  sugar  refineries  were  working  for  40 
cents  per  day.  “Women  and  girls  work  from  12  to  16 
hours  a  day  for  from  15  to  20  cents  a  day,”  he  said; 
“laborers  receive  30  and  35  cents,  and  sometimes  40  cents 
for  a  day  of  11  or  12  hours  of  labor;  skilled  bricklayers 
get  $1.25,  carpenters  75  cents,  tailors  $25  per  month, 
cigarmakers  $3.50  to  $4.50  per  thousand,  and  they  are 
capable  of  making  from  200  to  250  cigars  a  day.” 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Melrose  Silver  Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  are  offer¬ 
ing  silverware  direct  from  factory  to  our  people,  and  at 
prices  which  seem  to  us  to  bo  an  exceptional  bargain. 
The  serving  set  is  an  excellent  suggestion  for  a  weddmg 
present. 

The  most  extensive  growers  and  potato  specialists  in 
the  world  are  users  of  Aspinwall  machinery,  many  indi¬ 
viduals  owning  from  six  to  a  dozen  Aspinwall  planters. 
A  free  catalogue  containing  much  of  interest  to  the 
potato  grower  as  well  as  an  up-to-date  spraying  table 
for  all  crops  mav  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Aspin- 
wall  Manufacturing  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Thfre  are  doubtless  manv  readers  who  will  want  to 
try  “inoculation.”  in  their  Alfalfa  fields  this  year.  As 


most  people  now  know,  this  means  using  soil  from  a 
field  in  which  Alfalfa  thrives  when  seeding.  The  theory 
is  that  this  soil  introduces  the  bacteria  which  are  so  im¬ 
portant  to  this  crop.  Those  who  wish  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  able  to  obtain  such  soil  from  F.  E.  Daw- 
ley,  Faye.tteville,  N.  Y. 

Do  you  know  why  your  face  is  irritated  and  has  a 
drawn,  biting  feeling  after  shaving?  Only  one  reason — 
poor  soap.  Trv  Williams’  Shaving  Soap  and  note  the 
difference.  The  soft,  rich,  thick  lather  makes  shaving 
easy,  and  the  after  effects  make  it  a  pleasure.  Send 
two  cents  for  sample  to  the  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  and  you'll  agree  with  us  after  you  have 
tried  it. 

A  very  bright  little  book  that  will  be  appreciated  by 
any  housekeeper  is  “Kitchen  Experience,’’  by  Christine 
Terhune  Herrick,  the  widely  known  writer  on  domestic 
topics.  It  embraces  the  best  of  her  experience  of  years, 
and  suggests  manv  ways  to  do  kitchen  work  better; 
incidentallv  she  gives  a  good  description  of  a  wonderful 
new  ware— “Royal  Granite  Steel  Ware”— which  she  finds 
has  so  manv  advantages  for  every  home  use.  The  book 
is  published  by  The  National  Enameling  and  Stamping 
Co.,  of  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and  will  be  sent  free. 

There  seems  to  be  little  probability  that  a  substitute 
for  horse  power  in  the  operation  of  farm  machines  will 
be  adopted  bv  modern  farmers  in  their  field  work.  The 
horse  still  pulls  the  binder,  the  mower,  the  reaper.  The 
far-seeing,  practical  farmer  takes  the  best  care  of  his 
field  power.  Real  economv  is  to  get  the  most  actual 
work  out  of  a  horse  for  the  longest  possible  -period  of 
time.  The  McCormick  harvesters  are  known  to  be  re¬ 
markably  easy  on  the  horses,  and  thousands  of  farmers 
have  purchased  O.  K.  machines  because  they  knew  it 
meant  the  saving  of  their  horses. 

One  of  the  modern  conveniences  wmch  every  house¬ 
keeper  will  greatly  appreciate  is  an  oven  thermometer 
for  cook  stoves  and  ranges.  It  is  a  little  dial  placed  in 
the  oven  door,  so  arranged  that  it  indicates  at  all  times 
the  temperature  of  the  oven,  without  the  necessity  ot 
opening  the  door.  Bv  a  carefully  prepared  table  the 
cook  can  tell  at  just  what  temperature  to  keep  the  oven 
for  baking  or  roasting  various  articles  of  food,  and  just 
how  long  at  such  a  temperature  is  required  for  cooking. 
It  makes  baking  sure  and  easy  and  effects  a  great  saving 
in  fuel.  This  patent  oven  thermometer  is  used  on  all 
Kalamazoo  cook  stoves  and  ranges— a  line  of  goods 
which  is  sold  exclusively  from  the  factory  to  the  user, 
thus  saving  the  purchaser  all  traveling  men’s  expenses 
and  all  middlemen’s  profits.  Send  for  catalogue.  Address 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co..  Manufacturers,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  Kalamazoo  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.  sells  goods 
at  wholesale  prices  to  retail  buyers.  Those  who  buy  of 
them  are  not  buying  department  store  goods,  made  to 
sell.  They  buv  the  raw  material  and  build  the  vehicles 
offered,  in  their  own  shops.  Every  job  sent  out  is  as 
finely  finished  as  it  woud  be  if  made  to  order.  No  dipped 
painting,  but  six  or  seven  coats  rubbed  down  and  fin¬ 
ished  in  the  best  style.  No  second-grade  material,  for 
every  bit  of  lumber,  every  scrap  of  iron  must  stand  a 
severe  inspection  before  it  is  made  up.  A  comparison  ot 
their  prices  with  those  made  by  dealers  shows  how  much 
profit  is  made  bv  buggy  dealers  who  sell  in  the  regular 
way.  Any  vehicle  is  sold  on  30  days’  tree  trial,  and  on 
all  the  sales  there  is  given  a  two-years’  guarantee.  The 
catalogue  of  this  firm  is  sent  free  to  anyone  asking  for 
it.  Address  Kalamazoo  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich. 


$5  SERVING  SETS  FOR  $3 

“  EMPIRE  PATTERN 

Direct  from  the  factory  to  you  at  less  than  half  the  cost  at  any  retail  store.  This  set  will  be  appreciated  by 
any  lady  who  loves  fine  table- ware.  We  manufacture  these  beautiful  and  serviceable  articles  of  the  best 
White  Metal )  Nickel  Silver  and  plate  them  to  stand  the  wear  of  25  years.  Finjshed  in  bright,  or  French  Grey. 


This  set  contains  1  Cake  Server,  which  can  also  be  used  for  serving  pie,  or  ice  cream  ;  1  Preserve  Spoon,  for 
—  serving  fruit,  berries,  jellies  or  jam,  and  1  Cream  Ladle. 

These  are  all  gold-lined,  and  we  put  them  up  in  a 
fine  lined  leatherette  case.  Thpy  will  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  wedding  present!  These  sets  sell  at  $5.00,  but  in 
order  to  introduce  our  goods  to  ‘‘The  Rural  New- 
Yorker”  readers,  we  will  offer  for  one  week  only  this 
set  for  $3.00  and  will  include  this  beautiful  Silver 
Tea  Strainer,  absolutely  FKEE.  For  anyone  desir¬ 
ing  it,  we  will  substitute  1  set  of  Knives  and  Forks  of 
same  pattern  in  place  of  serving  set  and  the  Silver 
— Tea  Strainer  free.  If,  on  receipt  of  goods,  they  are 
not  all  we  claimed  for  them  and  all  you  could  hope  for  in  every  way—  return  them  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

THE  MELROSE  SILVER  COMPANY,  255-259  High  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


NEW 

AMERICAN 


MANURE  SPREADERS 


hold  from  50  to  100  bushels.  Spread  just  as  thin  or 
thick,  fine  or  coarse  as  ground  requires.  Don’t  have  to 
stop  team  to  make  change.  Most  substantial,  largest,, 
capacity,  lightest  draft. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


American  Harrow  C 


JfcJLULOJU 

1.1589  HASTINGS! 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  ”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER- ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  539  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chioago.  692  Craig  St. ,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

Teniente-Rey  71,  Havaua,  Cuba. _ _ _ 


You  get  most  for  your  money  in  Walter  A.  Wood  Machines 


Grain  and 
Corn  Binders 
Mowers 


Reap 


ers 


The  rough  work — the  bad  seasons — the  trying  times  that  come  to  all — are 
what  bring  out  the  real  quality  of  machines  and  show  the  great  difference 
between  those  built  to  sell  and  others  built  to  give  satisfactory  service.  A 
breakdown  in  the  midst  of  harvest  or  haying  can  easily  cost  you  more  than 
the  price  of  several  machines.  Ilou  cannot  get  tools  that  are  too  good. 
Honest  work  and  honest  material  have  distinguished  Walter  A.  Wood 
machines  for  52  years.  Buying  them  at  the  same  prices  as  the  ordinary  kind 
means  a  big  saving  for  yon  in  cost  of  repairs  and  in  time  and  in  trouble. 
Walter  A.  Wood  machines  for  1904  are  nearer  perfection  than  any  others  on 
the  market.  Some  wise  dealer  in  your  vicinity  is  making  friends  by  selling 
them.  See  him  or  write  us  direct  for  our  new  32  pp.  illustrated  catalog.  It  s 
free  to  all  interested  farmers.  Repairs  furnished  for  Walter  A.  Wood  Ma¬ 
chines  of  any  date.  Stocks  carried  at  central  points  all  over  the  country. 


Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Tedders 
Knife 

Grinders 


WALTER  A.  WOOD  MOWING  &  REAPING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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f  Woman  and  Home  ] 

‘  * . - 

From  Day  to  Day. 

“O  YE  OP’  LITTLE  FAITH. 


A  sower  sowed  his  seed,  with  doubts  and 
fears; 

“I  dare  not  hope,”  he  said,  ‘‘for  fruitful 
ears; 

Poor  hath  the  harvest  been  in  other  years.” 
Yet  ere  the  August  moon  had  waxen  old 
Fair  stood  his  fields,  a  waving  sea  of  gold; 
He  reaped  a  thousandfold! 

In  a  dark  place  one  dropped  a  kindly  word; 
‘‘So  weak  my  voice,”  he  sighed,  ‘‘per¬ 
chance  none  heard, 

Or,  if  they  did,  no  answering  impulse 
stirred.” 

Yet  in  an  hour  his  fortunes  were  at  stake; 
One  put  a  life  in  peril  for  his  sake. 
Because  that  word  he  spake! 

‘‘Little  I  have  to  give,  O  Lord.”  one  cried, 
‘‘A  wayward  heart  that  oft  hath  Thee 
denied ; 

Couldst  Thou  with  such  a  gift  be  satis¬ 
fied?” 

Yet  when  the  soul  had  ceased  its  mourn¬ 
ful  plaint 

God  took  the  love  that  seemed  so  poor  and 
faint, 

And  from  it  made  a  saint! 

—Christian  Burke. 

* 

A  man  who  evidently  knows  some¬ 
thing  about  housework  says  that  if  a 
woman  has  the  meat,  potatoes,  etc.,  all 
cooked  ready  to  take  off  the  fire  at  the 
same  time,  she  has  enough  ability  to 
make  a  train  dispatcher. 

* 

Do  not  let  an  umbrella  get  rusty  in 
the  joints.  It  will  wear  much  better  if 
the  joints  of  the  ribs  are  oiled  occasion¬ 
ally;  if  rusty  they  should  he  cleaned 
with  kerosene  before  oiling.  Of  course 
there  should  not  be  sufficient  oil  to  spot 
the  cover. 

* 

Large  holes  in  knitted  underwear 
can  often  be  mended  more  firmly  by 
crocheting  than  by  inserting  a  patch.  A 
fine  crochet  needle  and  soft  four-ply 
darning  cotton  are  required.  Ragged 
bits  of  the  fabric  should  be  cut  away 
until  a  firm  straight  edge  is  reached. 
The  stitches  should  be  caught  up  one 
hv  one,  the  cotton  drawn  through  and 
fastened  at  the  side,  working  backward 
and  forward  until  the  gap  is  filled. 

♦ 

Among  inexpensive  conveniences  that 
will  aid  in  keeping  one’s  clothes  in  good 
condition  we  must  include  a  set  of  suit 
and  cloak  hangers  suspended  from  a 
closet  rod.  The  rod  is  fastened  by  screw 
eyes  into  the  bottom  of  a  closet  shelf, 
and  the  hangers  are  suspended  from 
this.  Skirt  hangers  are  similar  in  shape 
to  cloak  hangers,  but  with  a  deeper 
curve;  the  skirt  band  is  hooked,  and 
the  hanger  then  slipped  in,  keeping  the 
skirt  flat,  yet  without  creases.  Suit 
hangers  consist  of  a  skirt  hanger  with 
an  upper  extension  for  the  coat,  all  be¬ 
ing  made  of  wire.  A  set  of  six  hang¬ 
ers  and  closet  rod  costs  90  cents;  single 
rods  15  cents;  single  skirt  hangers  15 
cents;  single  suit  hangers  18  cents. 

it 

In  addition  to  the  ruches  sold  by  the 
yard,  collar  ruches  are  now  made  \V2  to 
two  inches  deep  at  the  back,  curving 
and  growing  narrow  till  they  slope  off 
at  the  front.  These  are  worn  as  a  fin¬ 
ish  for  the  stock.  Ruches  for  the  wrists 
are  three  to  six  inches  wide,  falling 
over  the  hand,  and  are  quite  expensive. 
From  their  likeness  to  the  frills  upon 
elaborate  underwear,  they  are  described 
as  lingerie  ruches.  With  the  return  of 
the  little  Eton  and  bolero  jackets,  which 
are  a  feature  of  the  Spring  suits,  frilly 
lace  trimmings  are  much  in  vogue.  In 
addition  to  the  wrist  and  neck  ruffles, 
vest  fronts  or  jabots  of  lace  or  chiffon 
ruffles  attached  to  the  stock  are  seen; 
with  such  an  accessory  a  plain  shirt 
waist  can  be  transformed  into  an  elab¬ 
orate  garment  while  under  the  little 
jacket. 


Here  is  a  maple  sugar  layer  cake  that 
is  highly  endorsed:  For  the  layers 
cream  one-half  pound  of  butter  and  one 
pound  of  sugar;  add  six  well  beaten 
eggs,  one  pound  and  one  ounce  of  flour, 
one  cupful  of  milk  and  two  even  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Beat  thor¬ 
oughly  and  bake  in  round  jelly-cake 
pans.  For  the  filling  scrape  half  a 
pound  of  maple  sugar  into  an  enameled 
saucepan;  add  half  a  cupful  of  milk; 
stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and 
cook  until  the  syrup  forms  a  thread. 
Take  from  the  fire  and  pour,  little  by 
little  while  still  hot,  into  the  whites  of 
two  eggs  beaten  to  a  meringue.  Beat 
steadily  until  cool,  then  spread  between 

the  layers  and  over  the  top  of  the  cake. 

* 

A  i.ittle  suggestion  given  in  Good 
Housekeeping  will  be  a  comfort  to  elder¬ 
ly  women  whose  sight  does  not  permit 
them  to  thread  needles  readily.  Take 
the  spool  of  thread  and  paper  of  needles 
and,  without  breaking  the  thread, 
thread  the  whole  packet  of  needles,  like 
stringing  beads.  When  a  needleful  of 
thread  is  wanted,  it  should  be  broken 
off  as  long  as  desired,  without  unthread¬ 
ing  the  other  needles,  fastening  the  out¬ 
side  needle  to  the  spool,  ready  for  the 
next  needleful  of  thread.  A  more  elab¬ 
orate  arrangement  of  this  kind  is  thus 
described  in  Harper’s  Bazar:  Cut  a 
piece  of  pretty,  bright  silk  or  cretonne 
12  inches  by  six  and  line  it  with  white 
flannel  or  cashmere  all  across,  except 
2V2  inches  at  one  end.  Bind  it  all  around 
with  ribbon  or  braid  and  make  it,  by 
all  means,  bright  in  color.  The  fainter 
the  eyes  grow  the  prettier  the  bright 
colors  look  to  old  people.  In  the  end 
where  there  is  no  lining  the  spools  aie 
to  be  put.  Make  of  stiff  bristol-board 
a  tube  large  enough  to  hold  a  good- 


sized  spool  and  roll  the  left-hand  end 
of  your  case  of  silk  or  cretonne  over  it, 
putting  inside  of  it  four  spools — one  of 
No.  70  white  thread,  one  of  No.  40  white, 
one  of  No.  50  black  thread,  and  one  of 
black  sewing  silk,  leaving  a  long  loose 
end  of  each  coming  out  where  bristol- 
board  tube  closes.  String  these  spools 
first  on  ribbon  to  match  the  binding,  and 
put  a  fiat  button  or  a  disk  of  heavy 
cardboard  between  each  two.  Tie  this 
ribbon  in  a  pretty  bow  at  each  end  and 
tack  it  to  the  case.  Tack  the  binding  of 
the  case,  between  the  spools,  through 
to  the  outside,  thus  holding  the  tube 
firmly  in  place  with  the  spools  inside. 
Four  papers  of  needles  complete  the 
outfit.  The  needles  should  be  taken 
from  the  paper  and  quilted  into  the  flan¬ 
nel  lining  of  the  case,  the  thread  from 
each  spool  being  carried  along  through 
the  eyes  of  a  whole  paper  of  needles.  A 
ribbon  to  tie  the  whole  into  a  pretty 
rolled-up  case  is  added. 

Some  Simple  German  Dishes. 

One  of  the  wise  saws  which  our  Teu¬ 
tonic  cousins  are  fond  of  using,  says  in 
substance,  that  the  good  housewife  by 
watchful  care  makes  10  farthings  out  of 
one.  In  an  acquaintance  with  many 
German  women  and  their  households,  I 
learned  to  admire  this  same  careful 
economy  and  ability  of  making  much 
out  of  little.  The  German  matron  may 
be  eminent  in  the  social  or  musical 
world,  but  she  is  first  and  foremost  a 
good  housekeeper,  and  no  detail  of  that 
art  is  too  small  to  receive  a  share  of  her 
attention.  We  Americans  might  learn 
of  her  along  this  line.  Following  her 
example,  we  would  use  more  soups  in 
place  of  high-priced  meats,  and  find  how 
nutritious  and  appetizing  many  of  these 
can  be  made  without  a  basis  of  stock. 
We  would  utilize  odds  and  ends  of  meat 
and  vegetables  in  the  soup  kettle  or 
savory  ragouts  instead  of  inflicting 
them  in  the  form  of  hash  upon  our  long- 
suffering  families,  and  we  would  substi¬ 
tute  the  wholesome  and  easily-made 


kuchen  for  rich  cakes  and  pastry.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  reform,  all  overworked 
housewives!  Serve  freshly  baked 
kuchen  on  the  tea  table  once  a  week  and 
the  family  will  welcome  the  change.  The 
Germans  drink  unlimited  coffee  along 
with  the  kuchen,  but  the  cakes  are  good 
alone,  as  anyone  may  prove  by  making 
a  trial. 

Black  Bean  or  Lentil  Soup. — Soak  a 
pint  of  black  beans  or  lentils  overnight. 
In  the  morning,  parboil  them.  Boil 
gently  in  fresh  water  until  soft  enough 
to  rub  through  a  sieve.  Add  a  bay  leaf, 
some  cloves,  and  .a  stalk  of  celery 
Brown  two  slices  of  bacon  cut  in  dice 
with  half  a  minced  onion  and  turn  into 
the  soup.  Serve  with  squares  of  toast. 

Brown  Flour  Soup. — Put  a  lump  of 
butter  into  a  clean  iron  frying  pan. 
When  melted,  sprinkle  in  half  a  cupful 
of  flour  and  stir  briskly  until  the  flour 
is  of  a  uniform  brown  color  like  roasted 
coffee.  Add  this  gradually  to  two  quarts 
of  water.  Peel  and  cut  into  cubes  three 
potatoes  and  cook  in  the  soup  20  min¬ 
utes.  Season  with  an  onion  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  celery  salt. 

Ragout. — For  six  persons  use  two 
pounds  of  meat — the  trimmings  of  a 
roast  or  chops  or  any  of  the  tougher 
parts — two  onions,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  salt 
and  pepper,  and  a  bay  leaf,  a  quart  of 
potatoes  and  turnips  cut  into  cubes,  and 
a  quart  of  water.  Put  the  butter  into  a 
stewpan,  add  the  meat  and  brown  on 
both  sides.  Add  the  flour,  and  when 
browned,  the  water,  stirring  constantly. 
Cook  gently  for  two  hours,  then  add  the 
vegetables  and  cook  more  briskly 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  longer.  Ten 
minutes  before  serving  add  a  cupful  of 
sour  thick  cream.  The  remains  of  a 
roast  or  boil  can  be  used  instead  of 
fresh  meat. 

Compote  of  Apples— Peel  and  core  the 
apples  so  that  they  remain  whole.  Put 
into  baking  dish,  fill  the  cavities  with 
jelly,  add  enough  water  nearly  to  cover 


ROYAL  Baking  Powder  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  preparation  of 
the  finest  cake,  hot-breads,  rolls  and 
muffins. 

The  very  essence  of  grapes,  the 
delicate  and  healthful  acid  of  their 
juice,  is  the  chief  ingredient  in 
Royal  Baking  Powder.  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  it  makes  the  cake 
and  biscuit  superlative  in  flavor 
and  taste? 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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the  fruit,  sugar,  and  a  little  grated 
■emon  rind.  Cover  and  cook  until  ap¬ 
ples  are  tender.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
cornstarch  to  the  juice,  boil  up,  and 
pour  over  the  apples.  Serve  cold. 

Zimmet-Kuchen. — Two  cupfuls  of 
bread  sponge,  one  egg,  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  one 
cupful  of  warm  water.  Mi'”  these  in¬ 
gredients  together  and  ma  a  dough 
not  quite  as  stiff  as  for  brtad.  Let  it 
rise  well,  roll  out  one-half  inch  thick, 
let  it  rise  again  until  quite  light.  Spread 
(he  dough  thinly  and  evenly  in  a  long 
shallow  tin.  Cover  with  an  egg  beaten 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and 
sprinkle  liberally  with  powdered  cin¬ 
namon  and  granulated  sugar.  The  in¬ 
gredients  on  the  kuchen  will  melt  and 
run  together  into  a  delicious  candied 
top.  Serve  by  cutting  into  strips  one 
inch  wide. 

Lebkuchen. — Take  a  cupful  of  butter 
and  one  of  sugar,  pour  over  them  two 
cupfuls  of  honey  heated  to  the  boiling 
point.  Add  a  generous  handful  of 
blanched  almonds,  a  grated  nutmeg  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon.  Dissolve  a 
scant  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  water  and 
add  to  the  ingredients.  Mix  with  flour 
until  the  dough  is  as  stiff  as  for  ginger 
cookies.  Roll  out  like  cookies.  Cut  into 
oblong  cakes  and  bake  until  well 
browned. 

Apple  Kuchen.— One  pint  of  flour,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  one-half 
leaspoonful  of  soda,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  salt,  an  egg,  a  cupful  of  milk,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  four  large  ap¬ 
ples.  Sift  salt,  soda  and  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  with  the  flour  and  rub  in  the  butter. 
Put  the  beaten  egg  into  the  milk  and 
mix  with  the  flour.  Spread  the  dough 
one-half  inch  thick  on  a  buttered  pan. 
Cut  the  pared  apples  in  eights  and  stick 
into  the  dough  in  rows.  Sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  bake  25  minutes. 

M.  E.  COLEGROVE. 


be  preferred.  Both  skirt  and  folds  are 
circular  and  the  latter  are  shaped  to  fit 
smoothly  over  the  foundation,  which 
can  be  tucked  at  the  upper  edge  as  il¬ 
lustrated  or  arranged  in  gathers  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  quantity  of  material  re- 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  blouse  figured  shows  the  long 
shoulder  line  produced  by  an  epaulette. 
The  waist  consists  of  the  lining,  fronts 
and  back.  The  fronts  are  tucked  for  the 
full  length  at  the  center,  to  yoke  depth 
at  the  shoulders,  and  the  back  to  form 
a  V.  The  trimming  is  lace  edging  2 V2 
inches  wide,  two  strips  of  which  are 
joined  to  form  the  epaulettes,  but  all- 


4666  Circular  Skirt, 

22  to  30  waist. 

quired  for  the  medium  size  is  10  yards 
21  inches  wide,  eight  yards  27  inches 
wide  or  5V2  yards  44  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  No.  4665  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22, 
24,  26,  28  and  30-inch  waist  measure; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

Something  About  Fastnachts. 

On  page  250  I  saw  that  the  “Fast- 
nachts-Brotchen,”  as  they  are  called,  are 
a  puzzle  to  you.  These  little  biscuits 
are  served  on  Shrove  Tuesday  in  almost 
every  German  household.  I  will  gladly 
solve  the  mysteries  by  remitting  the 
recipe: 

Mix  to  a  light  sponge  the  following 
ingredients:  Three-fourths  quart  of 
warm  milk,  one-half  pound  of  sifted 
flour,  four  ounces  of  melted  butter,  one 
ounce  of  yeast,  one-half  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  egg,  one-half  pound  of  warmed  cur¬ 
rants,  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon.  Set  in  a 
warm  place  to  rise,  when  light  add 
enough  flour  to  mold  into  biscuits,  place 
them  on  baking  tins  and  let  rise  once 
more,  then  rub  over  the  top  with  a 
brush  dipped  in  a  well-beaten  egg.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven.  Many  prefer  to  serve 
them  warm  with  butter. 

Illinois.  A  "GERMAN- AMERICAN  GIRL. 

In  the  “Pennsylvania  Dutch”  sections 
of  Adams  and  York  counties  we  apply 
the  name  “fastnacht”  to  the  doughnuts 
or  crullers  which  are  cooked  in  boiling 
lard.  They  are  made  of  either  sweet¬ 
ened  or  raised  dough.  I  think  the  term 
comes  from  the  German  “festnacht”  or 
“feast  night,”  and  was  applied  to  cakes 
of  different  kinds  made  for  holiday  oc¬ 
casions.  I  may  not  be  entirely  right, 
but  I  hope  this  will  be  of  some  interest. 

Pennsylvania.  r>.  k.  m. 

GRAIN-0 

V  1  THE  PURE  V  J 
GRAIN  COFFEE 

In  comparing  Grain-0  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocer*  everywhere ;  15c.  end  25c.  per  package 


Extra  Fine  Imported 

56-Piece  China 
TEA  SET 


iST0Pt*»fC0UGHl 


4662  Blouse  Waist,  32  to  40  bust. 

over  lace  or  the  material  trimmed  or 
embroidered  can  be  substituted.  The 
sleeves  are  ample  and  form  the  fash¬ 
ionable  puffs  below  the  elbow's.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  Is  3%  yards  21  or  27  inches 
wide,  or  214  yards  44  inches  wide,  with 
ZVz  yards  of  lace  2l/2  inches  wide  to 
trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  No. 
4662  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34.  36,  38 
and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

The  skirt  shown  gives  the  tucked  hip 
effect  now  popular.  It  is  trimmed  with 
folds  of  the  material  stitched  with  silk, 
but  all  the  fashionable  clinging  ma¬ 
terials  are  admirable  and  trimming  can 
be  applique  of  any  sort,  little  bias  frills 
of  the  material  or  anything  that  may 


DON’T  HACK 

PUT  ON  AN 

AUcock’s 

POROUS  PLASTER 

high  up  on  the  chest.  It  won’t  cure 
you  in  a  minute,  but  keep  it  on  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  and  you 
will  feel  the  beneficial  results. 

For  the  aching  back  after  a  Grippy 
Cold,  nothing  will  benefit  you  as 
much. 

REMEMBER — Allcock’s  Plasters  are 
absolutely  safe  as  they  do  not  contain 
belladonna,  opium  or  any  poison  what¬ 
ever. 


THERE  IS  NO 


SLICKER  LIKE 

Forty  years  a^o  and  after  many  years 
of  use  on  the  eastern  coast.  Tower  is 
Waterproof  Oiled  Coats  were  introduced 
in  the  West  and  were  called  flickers  by 
the  pioneers  and  cowboys.  This  graphic 
name  has  come  into  such  general  use'  that 
it  is  frequently  though  wrongfully  applied 
to  many  substitutes.  You  want  the  genuine 
Look  for  the  Sign  of  the  fish,  and 
the  name  Tower  on  the  buttons. 

MADE  IN  BLACK  AND  YlllOW  AND 
SOLD  E>Y  REPRESENTATIVE  TRADE 
_  ,  THE  WORLD  OVER.  _  „j 
iS.j.TOWER  CO..  BOSTON,  MASS.,  US.  A. 
~OWER  (ANAP1AH.C0.,  Limited, TORONTO,  CAN. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 

Sold  for  Cash 
or  on  Monthly 
Payments. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 


YOUK  MONKY  RE- 

FUNDKIiaktkkSix 
Months’  tkial  if 


Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 


Is  not  f»0  per  cent  letter  than  other*.  My  superior  location  on 
Lake  Krfe,  where  iron, steel,  coal,  freights  and  skilled  lal»or  are 
cheaper  and  best,  enables  me  to  furnish  a  TOP  NOTCH  Steel 
Range  at  a  clean  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  Send  for  free  catalogues 
of  allstyles  and  sizes,  with  or  without  reservoir,  for  city,  town 
or  conutry  use. 

CHESTER  D  CLAPP,  602  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

(Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man.) 


FREE 


with  an  order  for  25  lbs.  of 
New  Crop  60c  ,  T0c.  or  80c. 
Tea,  or25  lbs.  Great  Ameri¬ 
can  Baking  Powder,46c  a  lb. 
or  an  assorted  order  Teas 
and  Baking  Powder,  or  60 
lbs.Bomosa  Coffee,  33c.  alb. 
or  502-oz.  bottles  of  pure  ex¬ 
tracts, Vanilla.  Lemon,  etc  , 
25c  a  bottle  or  25 1-lb.  cansof 
Spice,  any  kind,  absolutely 
pure, 50c  a  can. 

For  prompt  attention, 

address  Mr.  J.  J.l).,  care  of 
Great  American  Tea  Co. 

Box  289, 

31-33  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

O  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 

Make  Your  Soap 

Easily  and  quickly  and  cheaply  done  and  you 
know  your  soap  is  pure  and  free  from  rosin,  lime, 
clay  or  other  adulterants. 

No  boiling  or  large  kettles  and  it’s  made  in  ten 
minutes  with  one  can  of 

Banner  Lye 

costing  ten  cents  at  your  grocer’s  or  druggist’s 
and  5t4  pounds  of  grease  or  fat  from  your  kitchen 
That  makes  10  pounds  of  best  hard  soap  or  20 
gallons  of  soft  soap. 

Dirt  that  you  can’t  see. 

Is  the  most  dangerous.  You  can’t  get  at  it  with 
soap  but  Banner  Lye  will 
take  it  away.  Disinfects 
as  well  as  cleanses.  Use 
it  in 

Milk-pans  Garbage-pails 
Butter-tubs  Toilets 
Dairy  Cellar 

Drains  Sink 

and  be  free  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  dirt  and  disease- 
germs. 

Banner  Lye  is  odorless 
and  colorless  and  is  sold 
in  patented  safety  pack¬ 
ages  which  are  easy  to 
open  and  close. 

It  is  not  old-style  lye. 

Write  for  book  “  Uses  of  Banner  Lye,"  which 
contains  lots  of  things  you  ought  to  know. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works  Philadelphia  USA 


C  niiA  Q.!h1  Dill*  Instead  of  using  Metal 

dfllC  rami  DIII5  Roofing, which  requires 

painting  every 
two  years,  nse 

Arrow  Brand 
Asphalt 
Beady  RoofLn 
already  snr- 
avel,  and  which  needs  no  painting. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  Send  for  fne| 

8i8  Fine  8t.,  New  York. _ samples. 


FINDS  ITS  MARK 
LIKE  THE  EYE 
OF  A  HAWK 


Every  farmer — 
every  farmer’s 
son — sh  ou  1  d 
own  a 

“STEVENS” 

Stevens-Maynard  Jr.  $3.00 
Crack  Shot  •  •  $4.00 

Favorite  No.  17  -  -  $6.00 

FREE  BOOK 

describes  *nd  gives  prices.  128 
pages,  illustrated,  sent  free. 
Buy  of  your  dealer.  If  he 
won’t  supply  you,  we  sell 
direct  at  catalogue  price, 
express  paid. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  &  Tool  Co. 
775  Main  Street, 
Chicopee  Fails,  Mass. 


Y 


OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service.experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  book¬ 
let.  J.  P.  Railway  lastltate,  Indianapolis  lad. 


Y 


Mark  the  Grave 

of  yonr  departed. 
Headstones  $4  up 
Monuments  $11  up 

Bine  or  White  Marble 
nicely  lettered.  Instructions 
for  setting.  Save  agent’s 
commission.  Send  tor  Catalogue. 

I  W.  J.  MOORE, 
dlsThird  St.  Sterling.  III. 


The  FREE  Homestead 

Lands  of  ■  ■  ■  . 

Western 


Canada 


are  the 

Star  Attractions 

for  1904. 

Millions  of  acres  of  magnificent 
Grain  and  Crazing  Lands  to  be 
had  as  a  free  gift,  or  by  pur¬ 
chase  from  Railway  Compan¬ 
ies,  Land  Corporations,  etc. 


The  Great  Attractions 

Good  crops,  delightful  ell- 
mate. splendid  school  system, 
perfect  social  conditions, 
exceptional  railway  advan¬ 
tages.  and  wealth  and  afflu¬ 
ence  acquired  easily. 

The  population  of  Western 
Canada  increased  128,000  by  im¬ 
migration  during  the  past  year, 
over  50,000  being  Americans. 

Write  to  the  nearest  author¬ 
ized  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  Canadian  Atlas  and 
other  information;  or  address 
Superintendent  Immigration, 
_  Ottawa,  Canada: — 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


for  73  years  th®  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  9 
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MARKETS 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending 
April  1,  1904.. 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export, 
$1.06%;  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  inspection, 
$1.08.  Corn,  55.  Oats,  46.  Rye,  81%.  Barley, 
54@67. 

SEEDS.— Retail  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York: 
Clover,  100  lbs.,  $14@16;  Timothy,  100  lbs., 
$2.75®  3.50. 

FEED.— Retail  prices.  Spring  Bran,  $2i 
@26;  Middlings,  $2)  @30. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.70@3.0p;  Pea, 
$1.S0@2;  Red  Kidney,  $2.75@3.10;  White 
Kidney,  $3@3.10;  Yellow  E'ye,  $2.70;  Lima, 
California,  $2.40. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  87%@ 
92%;  No.  2,  75@85;  No.  3,  55@/65;  Clover, 
mixed,  75;  Clover,  55@65;  Marsh,  50@.00; 
Straw,  long  rye,  $1@1.25. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price,  2% 
cents  per  quart  :to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone,  in  effect  April  1. 

BUTTER.— Creamery,  13@25;  State  Dairy, 
13@22;  Factory,  12@14;  Imitation  Cream¬ 
ery,  14@18;  Renovated,  11@18. 

CHEESE— Full  Cream,  9%@12;  Skims,  3 

@8. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  19@21;  lower 
grades,  15@18. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated,  4 
@7%;  sun  dried,  3@4%;  chops,  100  tbs.,  $2.50; 
cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.,  $1.40@1.60;  rasp¬ 
berries,  23@24;  blackberries,  5. 

FRESH  FRUITS.  —  Apples,  good  to 
choice,  $2)60@*i;  lower  grades,  $1.25@]2.25; 
oranges,  box,  $1.75@3.50;  strawberries,  qt., 
10@25. 

VEGETABLE'S.  —  Potatoes,  bbl.,  South¬ 
ern,  $4@7.S0;  Maine,  $2.85@4;  Long  Is¬ 
land,  $3.12@3.62;  State  and  Jersey,  $3@ 
3.50;  foreign,  168-lb.  sack,  $2.85@3.37;  sweets, 
bbl.,  $1.50®  4.50;  asparagus,  Colossal,  doz. 
bunches,  $6@7.50;  short  and  culls,  $2@3.50; 
artichokes,  California,  doz.,  $1@1.25;  beets, 
old,  bbl.,  $3@4;  New  Orleans,  100  bunches, 
$3®6;  carrots,  old,  bbl.,  $1.50@)2.25;  new,  100 
bunches,  $1@2;  celery,  doz.  roots,  10@75; 
cabbage,  Danish  seed,  ton,  $40@55;  domes¬ 
tic,  $25® 35;  cucumbers,  New  Orleans,  doz., 
75@$1 ;  chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $3@6; 
Escarol,  bbl.,  $1.50®4;  eggplants,  Fla.,  box, 
$2@3.50;  horseradish,  100  tbs.,  $4@7;  kale, 
Southern,  bbl.,  $1@1.75;  lettuce.  Southern, 
’—bbl.  bkt.,  $1@3.50;  leeks,  100  bunches,  $4®) 
8;  onions,  white,  bbl.,  $2.50@4;  red  and  yel¬ 
low,  bbl.,  $2. 50® 4;  peppers,  Fla.,  bu.  carrier, 
$1@2;  peas,  Southern,  bkt.,  $1.50@3;  rad¬ 
ishes,  Southern,  bbl.,  $2@4;  Romaine,  bbl., 
$2@3;  string  beans,  Southern,  crate,  $1.50@> 
2.50;  squash,  Marrow  or  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $2 
@2.50;  spinash,  bbl.,  $2@4;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
baga,  bbl.,  $1.25;  watercress,  100  bunches, 
$2@3. 

HOTHOUSE!  PRODUCTS.— Cucumbers, 
doz.,  $1@1.25;  lettuce,  doz.,  25@75;  mush¬ 
rooms,  tb.,  25@60;  radishes,  100  bu.,  $2@4; 
rhubarb,  doz.'  bu.,  25@<75;  tomatoes,  lb., 
10@20. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
prime,  9@10;  fair  to  good,  6@8%;;  lambs, 
hothouse,  head,  $4@S;  pork,  5@8. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  choice,  33@36;  ordi¬ 
nary,  27® 30;  Pacific  Coast,  choice,  21@31. 

LIVE  POU  LT  R  Y. — Chickens,  lb.,  13; 
fowls,  16;  turkeys,  15;  ducks,  pair,  40@00; 
geese,  pair,  90@$1.25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12#17; 
capons,  13® 23;  broilers,  fancy,  lb.,  3&@4u; 
chickens,  12@I3;  fowls,  13%@>14;  squabs, 
doz.,  $1.75@3. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  on  am- 
moniates  and  other  fertilizing  materials 
are  intended  to  cover  the  range  from  single 
ton  to  car  lots.  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $46 
@50;  dried  blood  $50@55;  ground  bone,  $24 
® 28;  acid  phosprate,  $12@15;  kainit.  $U@i3; 
muHate  of  potash,  $36@'1S;  sulphate  of 
potash,  $44@50;  copper  sulphate,  in  bbl. 
lots,  lb.,  6%;  sulphur  flour,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb., 
3;  sulphide  of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur!,  in 
cans  of  50  lbs.,  flu,  14;  water  glass  (silicate 
of  soda),  small  lots,  lb.,  10@25. 

TOBACCO.— Seed  leaf.  Connecticut  fill¬ 
ers,  4® 6;  tine  wrappers,  50@70;  N.  Y.  State 
fillers,  3@5;  Virginia  shipping,  common  to 
good  lugs,  5@6%;  medium  to  good  leaf, 
dark,  S@9;  light,  10@11. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. — Steers,  $4.35@5.25;  calves, 
$3.50@7.75;  sheep,  $S.50@5.50;  lambs,  $4.50® 
6.85;  hogs,  $5.90@6. 

HAST  BUFFALO.  —  Steers,  $4.75@5.50; 
calves,  $5@7 ;  sheep,  $3@4.50;  lambs,  $4.ooib 
6;  hogs,  $5.90@6.05. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  $4.90@5.65;  calves,  $3@ 
6.50;  sheep,  $3.50@4.50;  lambs,  $5.50@5.85; 
hogs,  $5.30®5.65. 

MARKET  NEWS 


STRAWBERRIES  were  in  the  market  to 
a  small  extent  all  Winter,  nut  now  they 
are  making  considerable  show,  and  selling 
at  quite  reasonable  prices — 30  or  35  cents 
a  quart  retail  for  large,  well-colored  ber¬ 
ries.  The  quality  of  Florida  strawberries 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  better  than  those 
offered  in  previous  years.  It  would  seem 
that  growers  have  found  it  does  not  pay 
to  raise  the  little  hard  sour  varieties, 
whose  only  merit  is  that  they  will  stand 
shipment.  It  has  been  found  that  the  bet¬ 
ter  varieties  can  be  so  handled  as  to 
reach  here  in  good  condition.  Earlier  in 
the  season  they  come  only  in  iced  boxes. 
Now  many  arrive  in  ordinary  open  crates, 
transported,  of  course,  in  cold  storage. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— The  receipts,  particu¬ 
larly  of  fowls,  for  the  Jewish  Passover, 
were  so  light  that  price  advanced  to  16 
cents  for  anything  suitable  for  this  special 
trade.  This  shortage  was  partly  caused  by 
floods,  which  delayed  shipments  on  the 
way.  The  supply  of  chickens  was  larger, 
and  many  ducks  and  geese  were  too  poor 
and  thin  to  meet  the  holiday  requirements. 

NEW  ARRIVALS.— In  two  days  recently 
nearly  11,000  immigrants  were  landed  at 
Ellis  Island,  N.  Y.  Other  vessels  arriving 
during  the  same  week  brought  about  as 
many  more.  Immigration  has  been  very 
light  during  the  current  year  until  the 
present  rush  commenced.  The  greater 
number  of  those  noted  above  were  from 
German  and  Italian  ports. 

EGGS.— After  a  brief  period  of  depression 
owing  to  heavy  receipts,  the  egg  market 
is  very  strong,  and  prices  for  Easter  trade 
were  higher  than  usual.  Speculators  have 
been  able  to  buy  some  suitable  for  storage 
at  16  to  17  cents  and  seem  to  feel  safe  in 
putting  them  away  at  these  figures.  Duck 


and  goose  eggs  are  scarce  and  high,  the 
latter  bringing  80  to  90  cents  per  dozen. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SELLING.— Numerous 
organizations  have  been  formed  by  growers 
of  special  crops  to  cut  off  useless  expense 
and  secure  careful  and  honest  handling  in 
the  markets.  Some  of  these  organizations 
have  amounted  to  something  and  some 
have  not.  Some  have  made  the  mistake  of 
following  too  closely  the  methods  of  an¬ 
other  association,  thinking  that  whatever 
made  that  a  success  would  work  the  same 
way  with  them.  In  forming  such  a  body 
it  is  important  to  look  after  the  actual 
needs  of  the  case  in  hand  and  add  new 
features  only  as  required.  This  will  se¬ 
cure  an  organization  clear  and  pointed,  not 
burdened  with  useless  rigmarole.  Another 
thing  that  must  be  decided  on  the  start, 
for  it  will  come  up  at  once,  is  what  me 
attitude  of  the  organization  shall  be  tow’ard 
established  houses  doing  a  commission  bus¬ 
iness  in  these  products.  They  are  sure  to 
oppose  any  movement  that  will  cut  short 
their  commissions,  and  before  having  any 
war  with  them  the  ground  should  be 
looked  over  very  carefully  to  see  what  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  and  decide  whether  the  co- 
operators  can  do  their  own  selling.  In 
many  case's  such  investigation  may  show 
difficulties  and  selling  expenses  that  have 
not  been  taken  into  account,  and  perhaps 
suggest  the  advisability  of  letting  the  trade 
go  through  the  regular  channels  with  some 
additional  supervision.  If  it  is  decided  to 
sell  independently  an  able  man  or  men 
must  be  decided  on  for  management  and 
all  details  considered,  so  that  nothing  will 
be  left  to  "work  out  for  itself,”  as  it  usu¬ 
ally  “works  out”  the  wrong  way.  One 
man  who  should  be  avoided  by  farmers 
who  are  working  up  a  cooperative  plan  is 
the  stranger  who  is  anxious  to  help.  Fry 
your  own  fish  is  a  good  motto  for  farmers 
who  want  to  organize.  w.  w.  h. 


NO  "  LUCK  "  IN  POTATO  GROWING. 

I  have  been  growing  potatoes  for  21  years 
and  I  have  raised  no  less  than  250  bushels 
of  good  sound  potatoes  to  the  acre  in  any 
of  these  21  years.  And  while  I  harvested 
350  bushels  this  year  to  the  acre,  I  do  not 
consider  that  a  large  yield  by  any  means, 
for  there  have  been  years  in  which  I  have 
taken  from  one  acre  of  ground  450  bushels 
of  large  potatoes. 

Luck  has  no  part  in  it.  Good  fertilizer 
and  good  culture  tells  the  story.  I  plow 
late  in  the  Fall  or  very  early  in  the  Spring 
and  as  soon  as  danger  of  frosts  is  over 
and  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  to 
work,  I  harrow  until  the  ground  is  as  mel¬ 
low  as  ashes.  I  mark  out  rows  three  feet 
six  inches  apart  and  as  deep  as  a  potato 
planter  will  go  down.  I  drop  1,000  pounds 
of  Bradley’s  High-Grade  Phosphate  that 
carries  10  per  cent  of  potash.  I  drop  the 
seed  by  hand,  about  12  bushels  of  cut  seed 
to  the  acre.  Cover  with  a  horse  boe.  I  am 
not  afraid  of  covering  too  deeply,  for  after 
eight  or  10  days  I  go  over  the  rows  length¬ 
wise  with  a  weeder  that  kills  all  weeds 
before  they  start,  and  just  as  soon  as  th  ? 
potato  sprouts  show  through  the  ground  I 
put  a  small  handful  of  fertilizer  between 
each  plant.  I  then  run  a  cultivator  through 
each  row  once  a  week  until  the  tops  are 
large  enough  to  horse  hoe.  I  horse  hoe 
twice  and  do  but  very  little  hand  hoeing, 
for  the  very  reason  that  I  use  no  cow  ma¬ 
nure  and  my  ground  not  being  weedy,  and 
no  wTeed  seed  in  the  fertilizer,  I  am  not 
troubled  with  weeds.  a.  t.  griffin. 

Washington  Co.,  Me.— Adv 

Wipr  BTIT MO  IT  Wholesale.  A  a. inch 
■  ■  tllUt  stock  fence  29e  per  rod. 

Send  for  price  list  and  FREE  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

W.  U.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67  Leesburg,  Ohio. 
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YOU’LIj  FI3NTID 

that  in  every  Anchor  Fence  the  high  grade  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  construction  makes  it  so  popular.  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

THE  ANCHOR  FENCE  &  MFG.  CO.,  Cleveland,  0. 


EVERY  PAGE  FENCE  IS  MADE 

for  a  specific  purpose.  Page  58-inch  Stock  Fence  Is 
made  to  HOLD  STOCK.  Farmers  say  it  does  it. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


NO  GREAT  AWKWARD 
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bundles  to  handle,  no  expensive  stretching  appar¬ 
atus  to  buy.  Our  wire  comes  in  small  reels  like 
barb  wire  and  aa  ordinary  wire  stretcher  is  only 
necessary  to  erect  it.  Let  ns  mail  free  sample. 

The  Truss  &  Cable  Fence  Co.,  612  Cojahogs  Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


FROST 
BEST 
.CHEAPEST 

IT 

to  buy  it  now— the  Frost  Fence  that  contains  the 
weight,  strength  and  wearing  qualities  to  last  a  life¬ 
time,  instead  of  buying  a  flimsy  woven  wire  fabric, 
that  will  only  last  3  to  5  years  as  a  practical  fence? 
Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IT  IS 
LOADED 


1  Sb>  "MEND-A-RIP" 

Does  dll  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Stitching 

Does  all  kindi 
*of  light  an<J 
heavy  riveting 
L  8a VK  TOB  PRICB  OP  IT8ELP 
Many  Times  a  Yeah.  A  Perfect 


Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 

To  Show  tt  Means  a  Sale.  Agents 
mske  from  $8  to  #15  a  day.  Ons 
agent  made  $20  first  day  and  writes  to  burry 
_  more  machines  to  him.  Write  for  terms  to  agents. 

J.  C.  Foote  Foundry  Co.,  Fredericktown.  O. 


To  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  a  Sarsaparilla,  take 
Ayer’s.  Doctors  say  so,  too.  They  know. 


J.  C.  Ayer  Co. 
Lowell,  Mase. 


TRADE 


YOU’LL  REAP 

the  best  results  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  roofing 
your  farm  buildings,  if  you  use 

^Roofing 

aok" 

Because  it’s  easily  and  quickly  laid  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
with  a  minimum'  of  labor. 

Because  it  outwears  and  outclasses  all  other  roofings. 

Because  it’s  the  ideal  roofing  for  the  complete  protection  of 
your  stock,  keeping  them  warm  and  dry  in  YVinter,  cool  and 
comfortable  in  Summer. 

Because  it  resists  fire,  and  is  waterproof.  And 

Because  it  combines  more  desirable  features  than  any  other 
roofing  on  tho  market.  Each  roll  contains  nails,  caps  and 
cement  sufficient  for  laying.  Every  farm  owner  should  send 
for  our  book.  It  is  free. 

A.  &  W.  BIRD  &.  CO.,  70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FARMING  FOR  PROFIT 

The  increasing  value  of  farm  lands  makes  it  imperative  that  every  acre  cultivated 
yield  a  profit— this  means  that  the  cultivation  must  be  thorough  and  scientific,  and 
that  none  but  improved  methods  and  machines  be  employed.  We  here  illustrate 
a  machine  which  is  at  the  fore 
front  of  farming  implements. 


2^  BUCKEYE 


No .  140  Improved 
Buckeye  Pivot  Axle 
Hiding  Cultivator. 


Pivot  Axle 

RIDING  CULTIVATOR 

The  name  “Buckeye”  on  a  farm  im¬ 
plement  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
farmer.  This  particular  machine  1ms 
special  features  which  commend  it,  and 
make  it  the  most  popular  riding  culti¬ 
vator  for  crooked  rows  and  hillside  cul¬ 
tivation.  Is  very  strongly  built  and  easy 
of  operation.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s  or 
write  for  catalogue. 

P.  P.  MAST  4.  CO., 

9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ML  STEEL  LAWN  FENCE 

ft,  ft  CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

IS  / / o l CD ■  q\  .  “  .  in . _ i . A  n 1 1  a# 
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We  make  all  kinds  of 
Lawn,  Farm,  Park  and  Cem¬ 
etery  Fence,  AND  SELL 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  manu¬ 
facturers*  prices.  SAVE 
AGENTS  COMMISSION  by 
writing  for  our  FREE 
CATALOGUE. 


>  ■  a  a  a  a  a  la  i  flbuu  w  u. 

^UP-TO-DATE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

985  North  Tenth  Street,  Terrs  Haute,  Ind. 


STEEL  FENCING, 

10c.  per  rod,  while 
it  lasts.  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 


For  Sale 


268  State  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


HIW  Write  our  hoUBe  nearest  you  for  prices 
—3  on  wire  fence,  plain  and  barbed  wire. 

'  Shipments  prompt,  freight  rates  low, 

“■8*  goods  guaranteed. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

Waukegan,  Ilk  HOLLY,  MICH.  Cleveland, O. 


Oldest  Commission  iionse  ln  New  yort 

Lfiucai  VU11IUI1SS1U1I  jsst.1838.  Butter, cheese 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruit! 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  Yorh 


Gentleman 


interested  in  farming  wants  board  on 
an  up-to-date  farm.  Full  particulars  to 
AGKICOLE,  “Rural  New-Yorker.” 


ATT  E  N  T I O 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty. 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 

p  ■  Q  Hfl  A  For  rich  farming,  fruit  growing,  fine 

rAnffliw  write  ’Jk  D.S.HAHSON.miqh: 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 
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Saws  30  Cords  a  Day 

That  amount  Is  easily  within  reach  of  the 
combined  sawmill  and  gasoline  engine 
here  shown  which  we  call  the 

“Stoddard 

Combination” 

It  Is  ready  mounted  on  low,  strong  trucks, 
all  ready  for  operation.  Its  weight  com- 

filete  with  tank  filled  ready  for  use  la  1,990 
bs.  Its  5  (actual)  h.  p.  engine  easily  starts 
machinery  all  belted  up  and  affords  a  sur¬ 
plus  for  all  work.  Has  special  saw  frame 
with  balanced  carriage  and  high  speed  saw 
protected  at  top  and  bottom.  6  inch  belt, 
no  crossing,  adjustable  tightener,  circula¬ 
tion  water  pump  for  tank. 

1  Gallon  Gasoline  Saws  5  Cords  of  Wood 

by  actual  test.  Greatest  money  making 
wood  sawing  combination  made,  strong  and 
durable,  perfect  working.  Ready  every 
minute  for  duty  at  every  new  stand.  In 
valuable  machine  for  neighborhood  sawing. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  today. 

STODDAFiD  MFG.  CO..  Rutland,  Vf. 

Full  line  oj  Vertical  and  Horizontal  Oae  and  Gaeo- 
line  Engine*  with  attachment*  for  all  purpose*. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send 4  Buggy  Wheel,.  Steel  Tire  on,  .  #,.25 
With  Rubber  Tires,  #15.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.7 5  ;  Harness,  I8  60-  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learnhow  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE. TV. K.  BOO  H, Cincinnati, O. 


1%  miles  from  Rapid  (Electric)  Railway  at  New 
Baltimore,  Michigan;  100  acres  Improved;  60  acres 
woodland;  well  watered;  bam  with  stone  basement 
50  by  100  feet,  wlto  outbuildings  and  4-ton  platform 
scales.  Good  house;  fine  spring  piped  to  house  and 
bam;  windmill. 

MARK  NORRIS,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 


Dairy  farm  with  stock  and  equip, 
ments;  Registered  Jersey  herd; 

_ _  separator,  barns,  silos.telephoiia 

itablished  butter  trade  at  30  cts.  Strictly  up-to-date 
everyway;  pleasant  climate,  good  water;  on  rivet 
bonanza  for  practical  man.  Possession  anytime. 

r-im  t  n ttti irfTXT  *  TmiHnn  n 


:or  Sale 


COR  SALE— A  fine  river  farm  of  500  acres  on  East- 
ern  shore  of  Maryland,  2  miles  from  county  seat 
and  railroad.  Soil  a  red  clay  loam, growing  allgrains, 
grasses  and  fruits.  An  ideal  stock  farm.  Hereisa 
chance  for  a  man  with  a  family  of  boys  to  get  a  large 
farm  on  easy  terms,  as  only  $5000  cash  Is  required  and 
balance  in  $500  yearly  payments.  If  you  are  thinking 
of  seeking  a  milder  climate,  let  me  send  you  a  de¬ 
scription  of  this  farm.  Box  236,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  1  7  HAVANA,  ILL. 


WATER  TANKS 

MADE  OF 


ARE  THE 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St„  N.1 


|3 1  D  tm  Tor  water,  oil,  gas  or  steam.  One-inch  at 
■  I  •  »■>■  3Kc  per  foot;  lX-in.,  4)4c:  3H-in.,  10c; 

4-in.,  14e,  complete  with  threads  and  couplings.  Every¬ 
thing  needed  in  the  way  of  pipe  and  fittings. 

Steam  pumps,  deep  well  pumps,  boiler  tubes,  etc. 
ASK  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE  No.  B  67 


CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


$53.00  TO  CALIFORNIA,  OREGON 
AND  WASHINGTON . 

Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
Western  Line.  Daily  from  Chicago,  March 
1  to  April  30.  Correspondingly  low  rates 
from  all  points.  Pullman  tourist  sleeping 
cars  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  Portland  daily.  Double  berth 
rate  from  Chicago  only  $7.00.  Daily  and 
personally  conducted  excursions.  Three 
fast  trains  daily  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
only  double  track  railway  to  the  Missouri 
River.  All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this 
route.  For  full  information,  time  sched¬ 
ules,  maps  and  book  on  California  w’rite 
to  W.  B.  Knlskern,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Chicago. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

What  publishers  call  the  “flush  sea¬ 
son’’  in  subscription  mails  is  now  over 
for  this  year.  That  is  to  say,  the  great 
bulk  of  subscriptions  come  in  from  De¬ 
cember  to  April,  though  every  mail  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  year  brings  more  or  less 
subscription  orders.  Some  subscriptions 
are  expiring  during  the  Summer,  and 
these  are  renewed;  others  have  been 
neglected  for  a  while  for  one  reason  or 
another,  and  these  renewals  come  along; 
and  again,  when  in  the  midst  of  the 
work,  farmers  want  special  information 
on  some  particular  subject,  they  know 
they  can  always  get  it  promptly  and  re¬ 
liably  here,  and  the  inquiry  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  year’s  subscription,  if 
the  name  be  not  already  on  our  books, 
or  the  subscription  follows  the  receipt 
of  the  information.  For  these  reasons 
the  Summer  subscriptions  at  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  office  are  very  much  greater  than  at 
the  offices  of  farm  papers  generally.  The 
returns  thus  far  for  the  present  year 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  There  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  each  month 
from  December  on  over  corresponding 
months  of  last  year,  while  last  year 
there  was  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  In  the  past  three  years  we  have 
increased  our  regular  subscription  list 
by  about  30,000  names.  This  is  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  10,000  names  a  year.  We 
want  to  continue  this  increase  every 
year  until  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  consists 
of  just  100,000  homes.  At  the  present 
rate  it  will  take  nearly — not  quite — three 
years  more.  Credit  for  the  increase  in 
the  past  is  due  to  our  old  subscribers 
and  friends  who  have  brought  the  paper 
to  the  attention  of  their  neighbors,  and 
in  most  cases  took  the  pains  to  send  the 
new  order  themselves.  You  have  done 
the  work,  and  the  credit  is  yours.  But 
there  is  work  ahead  for  two  or  three 


Tarred  Roofs.— In  answer  to  J.  T.  W., 
Delaware,  I  will  say  I  have  had  a  good 
deni  of  experience  in  tarring  roofs.  I  use 
the  white  pine  shingle  nearly  always,  but 
the  cypress  will  really  last  longer.  I  first 
put  on  the  shingles,  cover  the  entire  house 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  leave  the  scaffold¬ 
ing  on  roof;  don't  tear  it  dow’n  until  you 
have  tarred  above  it.  I  take  my  barrel  of 
tar — I  use  the  thick  tar  always — knock  the 
head  out,  have  a  five  to  10- gallon  can  or 
pot  to  boil  tar  in  near  barrel;  I  use  a  heavy 
paddle  about  five  feet  long  and  six  inches 
wide.  This  I  shove  down  in  the  barrel, 
using  force  if  it  is  very  thick.  I  then  com¬ 
mence  to  draw  it  out,  twisting  all  the 
time;  have  the  pot  or  can  under  edge  of 
barrel,  and  let  tar  into  it.  When  pot  is 
about  one-half  full  take  away  10  steps 
and  set  upon  three  rocks  and  start  fire  very 
slowly,  as  it  will  explode  if  it  gets  too  hot. 
To  save  this  I  have  an  old  piece  of  tin 
that  will  cover  the  pot,  which  will  smother 
it  out.  When  tar  begins  to  get  hot  I  pour 
a  quart  of  kerosene  oil  to  the  gallon  of  tar 
and  gently  bring  it  to  the  boil,  when  I  put 
out  blaze  and  just  keep  up  fire  enough  to 
keep  it  hot.  I  have  the  man  who  is  to  put 
it  on  dressed  in  good,  rough  clothing, 
gloves  on,  as  it  will  raise  the  skin  where 
it  hits.  A  good,  stubby  wall  paint  brush 
is  the  best  to  put  it  on  with.  Have  two 
small  gallon  tin  buckets,  a  rope  long 
enough  to  reach  from  roof  to  the  ground, 
a  wire  hook  on  each  end  and  you  are  ready 
for  business.  The  man  on  top  lowers  hit- 
bucket,  first  giving  you  a  signal  that  he  is 
to  lower.  You  then  uncover  the  pot,  fill 
your  bucket  tw-o-thirds  full,  take  it  to  the 
end  of  rope,  and  hook  on.  As  he  lowers 
the  empty  he  raises  the  full  one.  He  gets 
around  over  the  roof  on  the  bracket  oi 
scaffolds  quickly,  as  tar  gets  cold  fast 
and  the  hotter  you  get  it  on  the  better. 
As  he  finishes  to  each  scaffold  let  him 
take  them  off  roof  and  to  the  ground,  and 
so  on  to  the  last  one  or  edge  of  roof,  when 
you  can  get  that  with  a  ladder  from  the 
ground.  If  you  ever  try  to  put  on  shingles 
as  you  state,  layer  shingles,  then  paint, 
layer  shingles,  paint  again,  you  will  never 
get  your  roof  on.  Tar  is  a  dirty,  sticky 
job  at  its  best.  When  tar  is  put  on  and 
worked  in  as  I  state  here,  the  roof  is 
practically  leak-proof  and  to  a  great  extent 
fireproof.  If  your  shtnsrles  are  dry,  space 
them  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  an 
inch  apart,  or  they  will  bulge  up  when 
wet.  Don’t  put  tar  on  a  damp  or  cold  roof; 
wait  until  shingles  are  dry  and  the  sun 
shines.  I  would  not  swap  a  good  tarred 
roof  for  a  tin.  h.  a.  w. 

Old  Fort,  N.  C. 


years  yet.  There  are,  of  course,  more 
hands  to  do  it,  and  many  hands  make 
lighter  work.  Many  of  the  new  members 
who  come  to  us  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  are  doing  splendid  work. 

We  wil!  soon  be  planning  now  for  the 
next  year’s  work.  You  have  an  interest 
in  this.  Possibly  you  have  some  plan  in 
mind  for  the  work.  We  would  be  glad 
to  have  your  suggestions.  Tell  how  you 
think  the  list  could  be  best  increased  at 
your  place.  What  plan  or  inducement 
do  you  think  would  be  most  effective? 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  again  remind 
you  that  to  introduce  the  paper  we  send 
it  to  farmers  who  are  not  now  taking  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents.  Get  the  dime  from 
your  neighbor  and  send  it  along  with  his 
name. 

The  plants  of  the  new  Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  rose,  Philadelphia,  are  going  out 
row  every  week  as  fast  as  the  renewals 
for  1904  are  coming  in.  They  have  not 
been  sent  to  the  colder  sections  yet;  but 
these  will  go  now  soon  as  the  weather 
permits.  If  you  have  not  renewed  yet, 
please  do  so  now,  and  the  rose  will  go 
back  promptly.  There  is  nothing  one 
can  do  that  pays  betler  from  a  business 
standpoint  than  to  beautify  his  home. 
It  increases  its  value  in  dollars  and 
cents.  But  it  does  more  than  this.  It 
cultivates  a  taste  for  the  beautiful,  ex¬ 
erts  a  refining  influence  on  the  members 
of  the  family,  and  stimulates  an  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  activity  that  raises 
one  above  sordid  things,  and  enriches 
and  ennobles  the  lives  which  are 
brought  within  the  radius  of  its  influ¬ 
ence.  The  boys  and  the  girls  of  the  farm 
should  be  interested  in  this  work  of 
beautifying  their  home  in  early  life,  and 
the  old  who  have  neglected  it  can  never 


Just  a  little 
too  far  and  the 
woman  who  reaches 
over  the  cliff  for  the 
coveted  flower  goes 
crashing  down  into  the 
abyss  below.  Just  a 
little  too  far  and  the 
woman,  who,  day  by 
day,  neglects  to  cure  the 
womanlydiseases  which 
weaken  her  is  prostrated 
upon  a  bed  of  sickness. 
No  woman  should 
trifle  with  the  diseases  peculiar  to  her 
sex.  Neglect  to-day  means  a  worse  con¬ 
dition  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  a 
safe  and  reliable  remedy  for  the  cure  of 
diseases  peculiarly  womanly.  It  estab¬ 
lishes  regularity,  dries  enfeebling  drains, 
heals  inflammation  and  ulceration  and 
cures  female  weakness. 


"My  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Estes,  has  been  taking 
your  medicine  and  received  great  benefit  from 
it,”  writes  Mr.  Geo.  Wm.  Estes,  of  Springgrove, 
Va.  "Was  troubled  with  female  weakness, 
heavy,  bearing-down  pains,  severe  pain  in  back 
and  head,.  and  a  tired,  worn-out  feeling  all  the 
time.  Tried  all  the  remedies  we  could  hear  off, 
but  they  did  no  good.  Finally  we  wrote  to  you 
and  my  wife  commenced  taking  ‘  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.’  Took  ten  bottles,  and  is  in  better 
heaith  than  before  in  a  long  time.  We  shall 
always  recommend  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  to  all  who  are  thus  afflicted.” 

"Favorite  Prescription”  makes  weak 
women  strong,  sick  women  well.  Accept 
no  substitute  for  the  medicine  which 
works  wonders  for  weak  women. 

The  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser, 
1008  large  pages,  in  paper  covers,  is  sent 
free  on  receipt  of  twenty-one  one-cent 
stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce..  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


FROM  LAST  TO  FIRST 

People  used  to  take  plain 
cod  liver  oil  for  coughs,  colds, 
throat  and  lung  troubles  after 
other  remedies  had  failed. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  the 
modern  idea  of  cod  liver  oil 
— the  first  instead  of  the  last 
resort  when  such  ailments 
appear. 

The  taste  of  the  oil  is  not 
apparent  and  the  oil  itself  is 
partly  digested  —  makes  it 
easy  for  the  stomach.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  is  a  quick,  reliable 
help  at  all  ages. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York- 


Ten^  Days  Free  Trial 

.allowed  on  all  our  bicycles.  We  SHIP 
’ON  APPROVAL  without  a  cent 
deposit ;  any  wheel  not  satisfactory 
.returned  at  our  expense. 

Highest  grade  $0.75 
1904  Models  O  s  J  tO*g  £ 

.  Coaster  Brakes,  Hedgethorne  Punc- 
Iture  proof  Tires  anil  best  equipment. 
11902  &  1903  Mod-  £ 
lels.  best  makes  S'  #  «*»  ip  ! 
1500  Second-hand  Wheels 
(All  makes  &  Models  m  O  4  d*  O 
zood  as  new  *°  ip  if 

Sreat  Factory  Clearing  Sale  at 
half  Factory  Cost. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

■in  each  town  to  take  orders  from 
sample  wheel  furnished  by  us.  Our 
'  agents  make  big  profits.  Write  at  once  for 
catalogues  and  our  Special  Offer. 

AUTOMOBILES,  TIKES,  Sewing  Ma- 
chines.  Sundries,  etc.,  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  17  r>  c  Chicago 

NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Speciflo  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


spavins 

cured  Dy  one 
45-minute 
treatment 


.  FLEM  INC’S  is _ 

quick  and  sure  spavin  oure. 
Thousands  cured  by  this 
wonderful  46-mi  uute  method. 
Guaranteed  always.  Free 
Book  about  Spavin,  Curb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  etc.Write. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  ChrmUU, 
322  liaiaa  Slock  Yds. Chicago,  Ill. 


9  I  A.80  For 
I  ms  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatchea  every  fertile 
egf .  Write  for  oatalog  to-day. 

GEO.*  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill. 


SUCCESSFUL 

|  Results  are  what  count.  It  brings 
them.  Machines  that  are  proven, 
I  both  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER. 
May  be  there  are  others,  but  why 
.run  a  hazard!  Eastern  orders 
{promptly  filled  from  Buffalo.  Cata- 

_ logue  free,  poultry  book  10  cents. 

DES  MOINES  INCB.  CO.,  Dopt.  OO,  Da.  Moines,  la. 


VICTOR 

, Incubators 


are  truthfully  pictured  and  theif 
actual  working  told  in  about  30 
of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 

_  £ives  information  about  the 

chicken  business.  We  begin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
It  with  the  marketing  of  the  fowls.  There’s  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  incubators  are  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  counton 
hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  back  If  not  all  we  claim. 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  is  free.  Just  say  “Send  Victor 
Book”  and  we’ll  doit.  GEO.  ERTEL  CO. ,  Quincy,  HI. 


Does  Your 
Money  Earn 


5% 


Assets 
*1,700,000 
Surplus  and 
Profits 
*160,000 


Invested  with  the  INDUSTRIAL 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO.  It  will 
bear  earnings  at  this  rate  for  every 
day  in  our  rare.  Subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  whenever  you  desire.  Estal>- 
lished  over  ten  years.  Our  patrons, 
prominent  clergymen,  professional 
and  business  men  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  heartily  endorse  our  methods. 
Our  business  conducted  under  N.Y. 
Banking  Department  supervision. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  CO., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York 


NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  PAIR, 
this  enormous  sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatThrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw, and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Barbed  Wire-$2. 35  100'bs. 

Brand  new,  on  original 
reel*.  Also  galvanized 
smooth  wire  shorts,  gauges 
8  to  16,  $1.40  per  100 
’ponndii.  Annealed  wire  In  continuous  lengths, 
8to  16,  81.90  per  lOO  pounds.  Wire  staples, 
82.00  per  IOO  pounds.  Tubular  fence  posts  at  80o 
euch.  Write  tor  tree  catalogue  57  on  building 
material,  household  goods,  etc. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

West  85th  and  Iron  Streets,  •  •  Chicago,  Ilk 


POULTRY 


OOOOOOOOO 


LA  - U  O  4.  1  GC  L\J  i.  LAIC  # 

ing.  ( 

>ultry  Supply  Co.,< 

Street.  New  York  City,  j 


We  keep  ev-i 

_  —  _  _ _ J  erything  in  the, 

(POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-J 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything — j 
yit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  5 
>our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the] 
(asking— it's  worth  having 
(Excelsior  Wire  8c  Poi 
>  Dept.  H.G-  26  &  28  Vescy  Street!  New  York  City".  < 


This  is  the  Limit 

A  Hot  Water.  Self-Regulating,  50  egg 
Incubator  $4.50.  $3.00  and  up  for 

Brooders.  All  on  30  DAYS’ TRIAL. 
No  agents.  You  pay  no  middlemen’s 
profits,  bee  catalogue  for  “100£  Hatches.’  Write 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.,  Boi  23,  Sprlogflild,  Ohio 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GRKATKST  NUMBKK 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

UAVB  NEVER  BEKN  KqUALKD 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOB  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO, 

Box  B.  Jamesbur*,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


CHAMPION 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


begin  younger  than  now.  Those  who 
have  once  taken  it  up  need  no  argument 
to  continue  it  beyond  the  fascinating 
pleasure  they  find  in  it  for  themselves. 
Make  a  start  now.  It  costs  nothing. 
Send  your  renewal  for  1904  and  you  will 
get  this  rose  free  and  postpaid.  Send  it 
to-day. 


ABOVE  ALL  T 


»» 


STANDARD  FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS.  WEATHER-PROOF,  FIRE-RESISTINt 

Manufactured  Solely  by  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  IOO  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD'S  NEW 
TOURIST  SLEEPING  CARS. 

If  you  expect  to  take  advantage  of  the 
low  colonist  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
write  R.  0.  Payne,  General  Agent,  291  Main 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone, 
D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
for  particulars  regarding  their  splendid 
tourist  sleeping  cars.  They  afford  a  com¬ 
fortable  journey  at  a  very  low  cost. 
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You  An)  to  Be  the  Judge! 
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4  Barrel 

of  YIT^E-ORE  is  NOT  NECESSARY  to  convince  you 
that  it  is  the  best  remedy  in,  on  or  out  the  earth  for 
ailing  people,  to  PROVE  TO  YOU  positively  that  it 
will  CURE  YOUR  ILLS,  as  it  has  the  ills  of  so  many 
others. 

ONE  OUNCE  OF  THE  ORE  (one  package)  mixed 
with  a  quart.of  water,  ONE  MONTH’S  TREATMENT, 
is  all  that  you  need  for  the  TEST,  all  the  EVIDENCE 
we  want  to  submit,  and  we  want  to  send  it  to  you  at 
OUR  RISK.  YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE  !  One 
month’s  treatment  with  the  NATURAL  REMEDY 
will  do  for  you  what  six  months’  use  of  other  adver¬ 
tised  treatments  cannot.  If  it  does  not,  YOU  TO 
DECIDE,  we  want  NOTHING  from  you ! 

SENT  ON  30  DA  YS 9  TRIAL ! 

Read  Out  Special  Offer  l 

WE  WILL  SEND  to  every  subscriber  or  reader  who  writes 
us,  mentioning  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  a  full-sized 
ONE  DOLLAR  package  of  VITJE-ORE,  by  mail, 
postpaid,  sufficient  for  one  month’s  treatment,  to  be  paid  for 
within  one  month’s  time  after  receipt,  ii  the  receiver  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  its  use  has  done  him  or  her  more  good  than  all  the 
drugs  or  dopes  ot  quacks  or  good  doctors  or  patent  medicines  he 
or  she  has  ever  used.  Read  this  over  again  carefully,  and  under¬ 
stand  we  ask  our  pay  only  when  it  has  done  you  good  and 
not  before.  We  take  all  the  risk;  you  have  nothing  to  lose.  If 
it  does  not  benefit  you,  you  pay  us  nothing.  Vitae-Ore  is  a 
natural,  hard,  adamantine,  rock-like  substance — mineral — Ore — 
mined  from  the  ground  like  gold  and  silver,  and  requires  about 
twenty  years  for  oxidization.  It  containes  free  iron,  free  sulphur, 
and  magnesium,  and  one  package  will  equal  in  medicinal  strength 
and  curative  value  800  gallons  of  the  most  powerful,  efficacious 
mineral  water,  drunk  fresh  at  the  springs.  It  is  a  geological  dis¬ 
covery,  to  which  there  is  nothing  added  or  taken  from.  It  is  the 
marvel  of  the  century  for  curing  such  diseases  as  Rheumatism, 
Bright’s  Disease,  Blood  Poisoning,  Heart  Trouble, 
Dropsy,  Catarrh  and  Throat  Affections,  Liver,  Kidney 
and  Bladder  Ailments,  Stomach  and  Female  Disorders, 
La  Grippe,  Malarial  Fever,  Nervous  Prostration  and 
General  Debility,  as  thousands  testify,  and  as  no  one  answering 
this,  writing  for  a  package,  will  deny  after  using.  Vitae-Ore 
has  cured  more  chronic,  obstinate,  pronounced  incurable  cases 
than  any  other  known  medicine,  and  will  reach  such  cases  with  a 
more  rapid  and  powerful  curative  action  than  any  medicine, 
combination  of  medicines,  or  doctor’s  prescription  which  it  is 
possible  to  procure. 

VITjE-OKE  will  do  the  same  for  you  as  it  has  for  hundreds  of  readers  of 
“The  Eural  New-Yorker”  if  you  will  give  it  a  trial.  Send  for  a  #1.00 
package  at  our  risk.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  the  stamp  to  answer’this 
announcement.  If  the  medicine  does  not  benefit  you,  write  us  so  and  there 
is  no  harm  done.  We  want  no  one’s  money  when  Vltm-Ore  cannot 
benefit.  Can  anything  be  more  fair?  What  sensible  person,  no  matter  how 
prejudiced  he  or  she  may  be,  who  desires  a  cure  and  is  willing*  to  pay  for  it, 
would  hesitate  to  try  Vitse-Ore  on  thisliberal  offer?  One  package  is  usually 
f+utlicient  to  cure  ordinary  cases :  two  or  three  for  chronic,  obstinate  cases. 
'We  mean  just  what  we  say  in  this  announcemett,  and  will  do  just  what  we 
agree.  Write  to-day  for  a  package  at  our  risk  and  expense,  giving  vour  age 
and  ailments,  and  mention  “The  Rural  New-Yorker”  so  that  we  may  know 
that  you  are  entitled  to  this  liberal  offer. 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE! 

DON’T 

EXPERIMENT ! 


Some  experiments  are 
necessary  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civiliza¬ 
tion;  and  although  fre¬ 
quently  lives  are  lost  and 
much  damage  done,  the 
ultimate  results  and 
benefits  are  the  cause  of 
much  good  to  humanity. 
Others  result  in  loss  of 


A  CERTAIN  AND  NEVER-FAILING  CURE  FOR 


Rheumatism 
Lumbago 
Bright’s  Disease 
Diabetes 
La  Grippe 
Blood  Poisoning 
Dropsy 

Sores  and  Ulcers 
Malarial  Fevers 


Nervous  Prostra¬ 
tion  and  Anaemia 
Liver,  Kidney  and 
Bladder  Troubles 
Catarrh  ot  Any  Part 
FemaleComplaints 
Stomach  and 
Bowel  Disorders 
General  Debility 


life  from  no  apparent 
cause  other  than  the  ob-  ~ 
stinacy  of  the  experimenter,  who  will  not  heed  the  advice  of  friends,  and 
refuses  to  see  that  his  experiment  is  impossible  or  impracticable  for  the 
results  aimed  at  or  intended. 

As  all  experiments  are  dangerous,  so  it  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  experiment  with  worthless  patent  medicines  and  nostrums  of 
the  kind  that  spring  up  in  the  night, and  “none  know  from  whence 
they  came”  or  what  their  origin.  It  is  seeking  after  an  impossible 
result  ty  look  for  health  in  a  bottle  of  alcobol  and  sarsaparilla, 
or  a  package  of  senna  and  straw ;  and  such  experiments  are 
often  disastrous  to  the  experimenter, 


A  NEW  YORK  MINISTER 

11  1  —  m 

Who  Has  Preached  the 
Gospel  for  50  Years 

TESTIFIES. 

READ  WHAT  HE  SAYS: 

If  I  should  search  all  the  vocabularies  of 
all  the  nations  for  words,  and  delve  into 
the  lore  of  all  peoples  lor  wisdom,  I  could 

not  then  tell  you 
the  joy  that  has 
come  to  me  through 
your  Vitae-Ore.  All 
last  winter  I  suf¬ 
fered  from  indiges¬ 
tion  and  Acute 
Bronchitis,  and 
frequently  dreaded 
to  retire  to  my  bed 
for  the  night,  but 
since  taking  Vitae- 
Ore  sleep  like  the 
proverbial  “pig  in 
clover.”  In  April 
I  engaged  to  drive 
out  to  New  Britain 
(ten  miles  out  and 
ten  miles  home  again)  every  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  and  preach  them  a  sermon  as  I  had 
done  for  seven  years.  Well  I  was  so  much 
worse  after  sending  my  appointment  for 
the  3rd*of  May  that  I  had  to  recall  my  ap¬ 
pointment  for  the  future,  but  I  recovered 
so  signally  under  Vitae-Ore  treatment  that, 
after  two  weeks  1  recommenced  my  ap¬ 
pointments  at  New  Britain,  and  have  met 
them  since  with-  the  exception  that  I  at¬ 
tended  our  New  York  Eastern  Conference 
in  Petersburg,  N.  Y.,  where  I  walked  three 
miles  daily,  though  I  have  not  been  able 
heretofore  to  walk  half  a  mile  per  day.  1 
will  be  eighty  years  old  next  December.  I 
have  been  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  fifty- 
four  years.  I  can  recommend  Vltse-Ore  to 
man  or  woman,  for  I  believe  it  renovates 
the  entire  material  or  physical  body  or 
system.  My  work  now  is  to  preach  a  ser¬ 
mon  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  Red 
Rock,  N.  Y.,  and  then  ride  ten  miles  to 
New  Britain  and  preach  a  sermon  there, 
and  then  ride  home  again.— Rkv.  John 
McGlauflin,  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


MRS.  A.  S.  REYNOLDS, 

OF  MONTEZUMA,  N.  Y. 

Seventy-three  Years  Old,  Sent 
for  a  Package  on  Trial. 

READ  WHA1  SHE  SAYS  1 

YourStory  Will  Be  the  Same  as  Hers. 

Montezuma.  N.  Y. 

One  month  ago  I  sent  for  a  package  of 
Vitai-Ore  on  trial  in  answer  to  a  news¬ 
paper  advertisement.  Allow  me  to  report 
as  follows:  1  am  seventy-three  years  old 
and  was  completely  run  down;  could  hardly 
drag  myself  about  the  house;  in  fact,  I  was 
becoming  a  burden  to  myself  and  family. 
My  friends  became  worried  and  advised 
sending  for  a  physician.  Instead  I  sent 
for  Vitae-Ore,  and  have  used  it  continually 
according  to  directions  during  the  past 
thirty  days  and  can  safely  and  truthfully 
say  that  at  the  present  time  I  am  feeling 
like  an  entirely  different  person  and  have 
a  new  lease  on  life.  My  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  all  wonder  about  the  great  change 
and  declare  with  me  that  Vitse-Ore  has,  in 
my  case,  almost  worked  miracles.  I  feel 
certain  that  any  feeble,  elderly  person  who 
would  use  this  treatment  can  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  benefit  that  I  have. 

Mrs.  a.  S.  Reynolds. 


YOUR  DOCTOR 

may  tell  you  that  your  case  is  incurable,  that 
medical  science  is  unable  to  help  you,  that  all 
you  can  expect  is  temporary  or  slight  relief. 
Well,  let  him  think  so.  He  is  certainly  en¬ 
titled  to  his  opinion.  You  need  not  think  so 
unless  you  wish  to.  Many  people  whose  testi¬ 
mony  appears  in  the  books  and  pamphlets  of 
theTheo.  Noel.Company  were  told  that  their 
cases  were  hopeless,  helpless,  impossible,  in¬ 
curable,  past  all  recovery,  yet— read  their 
testimony.  Many  were  told  that  they  had  but 
a  few  short  years— some  but  months  to  live, 
yet — read  their  testimony.  There  are  more 
things  in  Heaven  and  f  arth  than  are  dr  ained 
of  in  the  Doctor’s  philosophy,  and  VKw-Ore 
is  one  of  them. 


Vitse-Ore,  Nature’s  Remedy,  is  not  an  experiment,  and  the  sick  and  suffering  person  wlio  seeks  its  aid  is  not  experimenting.  It  lias  stood  the  test’of  the 
American  public,  a  critical  judge,  for  a  generation  of  time,  and  is  growing  in  popularity  and  selling  more  rapidly  from  year  to  year,  and  has  fully  substantiated 
our  claim  to  being  the  best  thing  in,  on  or  out  of  the  earth  for  afflicted  people.  Beware  of  experiments  in  medicine,  and  when  you  need  a  remedy  let  the 
experience  of  others  be  your  guide.  If  you  have  been  using  other  treatments  without  the  results  that  were  promised  and  that  you  anticipated,  THROW 
THEM  AWAY  and  begin  with  this  natural  healing  and  curing  ORE.  It  will  NOT  FAIL  YOU. 

NOT  A  PENNY  UNLESS  BENEFITED! 


Middle-Aged  and  Elderly  People  Should  Use  It 

As  old  age  approaches  the  necessity  for  such  a  tonic  as  Vitse-Ore'becomes  each  year  more  and  more  manifest.  As  is  generally  known,  all  through  life  there  is  a  slow,  steady  accumulation 
of  calcareous  deposits  in  the  system,  marking  the  transition  from  the  soft,  gelatinous  condition  of  infancy  to  the  hard,  osseous  condition  of  old  age.  These  calcareous  deposits  naturally 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  vital  organs,  and  when  they  become  excessive  and  resist  expulsion,  result  in  the  dryness  aLd  stiffness  of  old  age.  In  early  life  these  deposits  are  thrown 
off.  but  age  has  not  the  power  to  do  so  unless  assisted  by  some  outside  stimulant.  Vitse-Ore,  apart  from  its  powerful  disease-curing,  health-restoring  action,  is  just  the  ideal  stimulant  for 
middle-aged,  elderly  people,  in  that  it  enters  the  blood,  dissolves  the  hard  calcareous  matter,  and  almost  entirely  eradicates  the  ossific  deposits  so  much  dreaded  by  old  people.  It  enriches 
the  blood  with  the  necessary  hematinic  properties,  drives  all  foreign  matter  from  the  circulation  and  prolongs  vigor  and  activity  in  both  men  and  women  to  a  ripe  old  age. 


This  offer  will  challenge  the  attention  and  consideration  and  afterward  the 
ills  and  diseases  which  have  defied  the  medical  world  and  grown  worse  with  age. 
expense,  regardless  of  whaj  ills  you  have,  by  sending  to  us  for  a  package. 


rratitude  of  every  living  person  who  desires  better  health  or  who  suffers  pains, 
re  care  not  for  your  skepticism,  but  ask  only  your  investigation,  and  at  our 


THEO.  NOEL  COMPANY.,  R.  Y.  Dept.,  Vitse-Ore  Building,  Chicago, 
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*1  PER  YEAR. 


A  NEW  BUTTER  CHAMPION. 


A  HOLSTEIN  COW  WELL  BRED  AND  BUTTERED. 

Remarkable  Performance  in  New  Jersey. 

Long  years  of  care  and  selection  have  produced  on 
the  Netherland  coast  a  breed  of  hardy  cattle  whose 
offspring  have  been  found  capable  of  adapting  them¬ 
selves  to  a  great  variety  of  conditions  They  have 
been  crossed  on  native  cattle  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  recent  as  is  their  history  in 
America,  they  have  already  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  development  of  its  dairy  industries.  It 
is  scarcely  50  years  since  the  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
were  imported  into  the  United  States  in  numbers 
greater  than  one  or  two,  yet  their  number  has  grown 
into  thousands,  they  have  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  and  have  evoked  the  admiration  of  many 
a  dairyman.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  breed  both  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada  is  due  to  the  clear¬ 
sighted  policy  of  individual  breeders  and  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  breeders  known  as  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association.  They  were  not  long  in  realizing  that  the 
value  of  a  dairy  cow  is  measured  not 
alone  by  the  quantity  of  milk  that  she 
produces,  but  also  by  its  quality.  They 
early  recognized  the  immense  value  of 
the  Babcock  test  in  the  development  of 
butter  strains  in  the  Holstein  breed;  and 
having  recognized  its  value,  they  devised 
a  plan  which  has  led  to  a  very  extensivo 
use  of  it  by  the  breeders  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  cattle. 

In  1894  the  Association  voted  to  estab¬ 
lish  prizes  as  awards  tor  officially  authen¬ 
ticated  records  by  cows  of  this  breed.  The 
prizes  were  to  be  awarded  to  the  owners 
of  cows  making  the  highest  records  of 
butter  production  in  seven  consecutive 
days,  and  each  record  was  to  be  valid 
only  when  supervised  by  a  representative 
of  an  experiment  station,  who  was  to  be 
present  at  each  milking,  to  weigh  the 
milk,  and  to  test  a  representative  sample 
of  it  by  the  Babcock  machine.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  decision  have  been  of  the  ut¬ 
most  moment  to  the  breed.  Starting  with 
35  competing  animals  in  1894,  the  list  has 
been  increasing  at  an  averaging  rate.  In 
1895  there  were  tested  GO  cows  and  heif¬ 
ers,  in  1898  there  were  tested  200  cows 
and  heifers,  in  1900  300  animals,  and  in 
1902-1903  604  animals  were  tested.  It  is 
as  interesting  to  note  how  old  records 
were  broken  and  new  records  established  in  the  course 
of  time.  The  first  great  record  for  full-aged  cows  was 
made  by  the  imported  cow  DeKol  2d,  a  remarkable 
animal  in  the  history  of  all  breeds.  Large  of  frame, 
and  of  a  rugged  constitution,  she  possessed  in  a  truly 
remarkable  degree  the  power  of  transmitting  her 
characteristics  to  her  offspring.  Her  descendants 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
to  them  belongs  the  honor  of  counting  among  them 
the  greatest  members  of  the  breed.  Beginning  on 
March  5,  1895,  DeKol  2d  produced  in  seven  consecu¬ 
tive  days  536.75  pounds  of  milk  containing,  on  the 
average,  3.96  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  and  in  all  21.26 
pounds  of  fat  equivalent  to  26.58  pounds  of  80-per- 
cent  butter.  This  record  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  she  was  then  almost  11  years 
old.  But  this  record  was  surpassed  about  a  year  later 
by  another  cow  owned  by  the  same  breeders  Henry 
Stevens  &  Sons,  of  Laconia,  N.  Y.  The  new  cham¬ 
pion  was  Netherland  Hengervehl,  who  produced  in 
seven  consecutive  days  544%  pounds  of  milk  contain¬ 
ing,  on  the  average,  3.92  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  and 
in  all  21.33  pounds  of  butter  fat,  equivalent  to  26.66 
pounds  of  80-per-cent  butter.  The  new  record  stood 


unassailed  until  the  beginning  of  1901.  This  time  it 
was  Lilith  Pauline  DeKol,  the  famed  granddaughter 
of  DeKol  2d.  The  two  were  born  under  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  and  in  countries  far  apart,  the  one 
on  the  alluvial  plains  of  Holland,  the  other  amid  the 
swelling  hills  of  northern  New  Jersey.  The  one  grew 
up  on  the  rich  herbage  of  the  lowlands,  the  other  on 
the  sparse  pasturage  of  the  Sussex  hillsides,  and  yet 
the  granddaughter  added  to  her  inheritance  and  sur¬ 
passed  by  almost  two  pounds  the  record  of  the  older 
cow.  Beginning  with  January  8,  1901,  she  produced 
in  seven  consecutive  days  653.4  pounds  of  milk  con¬ 
taining,  on  the  average,  3.46  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  and 
in  all  22.59  pounds  of  butter  fat,  equivalent  to  28 
pounds  3.8  ounces  of  80-per-cent  butter.  This  record 
was  the  more  notable  since  Lilith  Pauline  DeKol  was 
only  four  years  and  three  months  old.  And  yet  great 
as  this  performance  was  it  was  surpassed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  by  Mercedes  Julips  Pietertje,  owned  by 
T.  S.  Thomson,  of  White  Bear  Lake,  Minn.  At  the 
age  of  six  years  this  cow  produced  in  seven  consecu¬ 
tive  days  584  pounds  of  milk  containing,  on  the  aver¬ 


age,  4.02  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  and  in  all  23.49  pounds 
of  fat,  equivalent  to  29  pounds  5.2  ounces  of  80-per¬ 
cent  butter.  Another  year  passed,  and  the  laurels 
were  wrested  from  Mercedes  Julips  Pietertje,  by  an 
older  and  greater  cow.  Sadie  Yale  Concordia,  and  the 
championship  that  had  once  belonged  to  the  State  of 
New  York  through  the  performance  of  DeKol  2d  and 
again  through  that  of  Netherland  Hengervehl,  was 
returned  to  it  once  more.  At  the  age  of  10  years  and 
three  months  Sadie  Vale  Concordia  produced  in  seven 
consecutive  days  694.3  pounds  of  milk  containing 
nearly  3.53  of  butter  fat,  and  in  all  24.5  pounds  of  fat, 
equivalent  to  30  pounds  10.2  ounces  of  butter. 
The  hopes  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  breeders  were 
at  last  realized,  and  the  30-pound  cow  had  be¬ 
come  a  reality. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  wonderful  record  would  stand 
for  years,  and  would  be  taken  as  the  almost  perfect 
standard  of  comparison,  but  once  again  the  DeKol 
family  claimed  the  honors  that  were  once  theirs,  and 
once  again  the  championship  was  transferred  from 
New  York  to  New  Jersey.  Another  granddaughter  of 
DeKol  2d,  and  half  sister  to  Lilith  Pauline  DeKol, 
Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  has  eclipsed  the  perform¬ 


ance  of  her  great  rival.  She  produced  in  seven  con¬ 
secutive  days  620.95  pounds  of  milk  containing  in  all 
26.87  pounds  of  butter  fat,  equivalent  to  33.58  pounds 
of  80-per-cent  butter.  Such  a  phenomenal  achieve¬ 
ment  went  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  breed¬ 
ers  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  In  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Association  every  noted  record  is 
subject  to  a  retest,  and  in  this  case,  also,  the  matter 
was  thoroughly  investigated.  The  seven-day  test  was 
supervised  by  Lester  Williamson,  representing  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station.  A  24-hour  retest  with 
constant  observation  of  the  cow  was  made  by  George 
A.  Billings  of  the  same  station,  and  finally  another 
retest  with  constant  observation  of  the  cow  for  48 
hours  was  made  by  the  writer  and  Mr.  Billings.  Both 
retests  confirmed  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Will¬ 
iamson,  and  have  firmly  established  the  renown  of 
Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  as  one  of  the  greatest  dairy 
cows  that  ever  lived.  It  should  not  be  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  new  champion  jumped  suddenly  into 
prominence.  Her  last  record  is  but  the  fulfillment  of 
an  earlier  promise.  At  the  age  of  almost  three  years 
she  was  tested  by  H.  S.  Williams,  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  and  produced  in  seven  consecutive 
days  566.4  pounds  of  milk,  containing 
19.56  pounds  of  butter  fat,  equivalent  to  24 
pounds  7.1  ounces  of  80-per-cent  butter. 
About  a  year  later  she  was  tested  by  Mr. 
Van  Dyne,  of  Cornell,  and  produced  in 
seven  consecutive  days  599.2  pounds  of 
milk  containing  21.953  pounds  of  butter 
fat,  equivalent  to  27  pounds  7.1  ounces 
of  80-per-cent  butter.  The  breeder,  II.  D. 
Roe,  of  Augusta,  N.  J.,  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  skillful  handling  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  for  great  skill  and  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  are  required  in  carrying  out  such  a 
test.  There  is  a  limit  beyond  which  the 
digestive  system  of  the  animal  cannot  be 
taxed  with  impunity,  and  many  a  prom¬ 
ising  test  has  been  spoiled  by  overfeed¬ 
ing.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  record  of 
Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  reflects  great 
credit  on  the  breed,  on  the  DeKol  family 
of  Holstein-Friesians,  on  Mr.  Roe,  and 
last  but  not  least,  on  the  liberal  and  far¬ 
sighted  policy  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association.  j.  o.  lipman. 

N.  J.  Experiment  Station. 

VALUE  OF^RUDE  PETROLEUM. 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  by  F.  F.,  Leo¬ 
minster,  Mass.,  page  79,  I  will  say  there 
is  real  merit  in  the  creosote  shingle  stains,  but  if  he 
does  not  care  for  the  stain  I  would  recommend  him 
to  use  crude  petroleum.  This  is  one  of  the  finest 
wood  preservatives  that  I  know,  and  the  cost  as  I  ap¬ 
ply  it  is  nominal.  I  know  a  shop  or  shed  roof  in 
New  Hampshire  that  was  laid  with  cheap  second- 
growth  pine  shingles  more  than  30  years  ago.  A  part 
of  the  roof  was  then  treated  with  plain  kerosene  oil, 
just  brushed  on  with  a  whisk  broom.  The  untreated 
part  was  practically  gone  years  ago,  while  the  treated 
part  was  in  very  good  order  when  I  last  saw  it,  about 
four  years  ago.  But  I  consider  crude  petroleum  su¬ 
perior  to  kerosene.  While  I  have  no  roofs  covered 
more  than  two  years  with  shingles  treated  with 
crude  petroleum,  I  know  of  quite  a  number  that 
have  been  so  covered  for  from  two  to  14  years,  and 
the  latter  is  practically  as  good  as  new.  I  buy  crude 
petroleum  by  the  barrel  (cost  10  or  11  cents  per  gal¬ 
lon),  fill  a  tub  large  enough  to  hold  a  bunch  of 
shingles  (bindings  uncut)  standing  on  end  so  the 
petroleum  will  come  up  on  them  about  12  inches.  Let 
the  bunch  stand  about  15  minutes,  then  stand  the 
other  end  in  for  the  same  time.  I  have  a  wide  board 
with  one  end  overhanging  the  tub,  the  other  end  being 
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still  higher,  with  a  cleat  on  each  edge  of  the  board. 
When  the  bunch  is  removed  from  the  tub  it  is  placed 
on  the  board  to  drain  and  another  bunch  goes  in  the 
tub.  In  this  way  the  shingles  are  saturated  with  the 
petroleum  at  a  cost  of  less  than  15  cents  per  1,000. 
After  they  have  been  laid  10  or  12  years  I  would 
recommend  the  application  of  petroleum  in  the  form 
of  a  spray,  and  repeat  the  operation  every  10  or  12 
years.  I  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  cheap 
pine  shingles  so  treated  will  last  for  50  years  at  least. 
Crude  petroleum  should  be  found  on  every  farm,  and 
would  be  if  the  owners  knew  of  its  good  qualities.  I 
use  it  for  spraying  hen  roosts,  oiling  harness  (old 
and  stiff  leather  can  be  made  nice  and  pliable  by  it), 
boot  and  shoe  dressing,  rubbing  on  all  tool  handles 
and  all  such  woodwork  that  is  unpainted  and  exposed 
to  the  weather.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  use  for  cleaning 
the  hands  of  grime,  and  rendering  the  skin  soft.  A 
friend  had  a  corn  between  the  toes  that  was  very 
painful,  and  the  nightly  application  for  a  week  of  a 
bit  of  cotton  wool  saturated  with  crude  petroleum 
cured  it  entirely.  But  I  will  tell  no  more  about  its 
usefulness  for  fear  of  being  accused  of  drawing  on  my 
imagination.  w.  o.  breed. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me. 


TERMS  FOR  DAIRY  TENANTS. 

As  help  is  so  hard  to  obtain,  and  those  who  could  be 
employed  prefer  to  be  their  own  boss,  we  are  (some  of 
us  at  least)  letting  our  places  to  renters  and  finding 
everything,  giving  them  one-third  and  they  doing  the 
work.  In  such  cases  the  team  is  to  be  kept  from  undi¬ 
vided  products,  and  the  cows;  they  were  to  manufacture 
the  milk  for  the  same.  If  the  owner  takes  his  share 
(two-thirds)  before  being  manufactured,  and  he  works 
it  up,  whose  is  the  milk  that  has  been  skimmed?  To 
restate,  the  owner  furnishes  teams,  seeds,  tools;  in  fact, 
everything;  keeps  teams  shod  and  stands  all  breakages, 
paying  for  thrashing,  furnishing  house,  garden  and  fire¬ 
wood;  keeping  one  cow  and  allowing  one-third  of  the 
increase  on  cattle  and  sheep.  Ought  the  owner  to  do 
more?  m.  h.  a. 

Moreland,  N.  Y. 

I  have  been  interested  in  renting  farms  upon  shares, 
working  them  with  a  foreman  and  hired  labor,  and 
taking  the  active  lead  in  doing  farm  work  myself 
for  over  25  years.  The  last-mentioned,  of  course,  is 
the  most  satisfactory,  and  it  is  most  regrettable  that 
American  farmers  are  disposed  to  work  upon  the 
farm,  doing  two  days’  work  in  one,  until  the  finances 
are  satisfactory  and  then  bolt  the  job,  go  to  town  and 
have  trouble  with  the  farm  from  that  time  on.  Farms 
with  us  are  usually  rented  about  after  this  fashion, 
and  these  are  dairy  farms:  The  owner  furnishes  the 
cows  and  keeps  the  dairy  in  repair,  furnishes  one-half 
of  all  material  in  any  way  purchased  for  stock  except 
so-called  coarse  fodders,  which  the  farm  must  furnish. 
The  labor  of  the  tenant  is  supposed  to  raise  and  har¬ 
vest  hay,  silage  and  straw  sufficient  for  the  stock;  if 
it  does  not  the  owner  must  supply.  The  owner  also 
furnishes  one-half  of  all  seeds  except  grass  and 
clovers,  of  which  he  buys  all.  The  tenant  brings  to 
this  farm  horses  and  farm  equipment,  furnishes  one- 
half  of  grain  purchased,  owns  one-half  of  hogs,  and 
has  one-half  of  all  stuff — milk,  hogs,  potatoes  anJ 
grain.  Each  pay  one-half  the  taxes,  the  tenant  doing 
all  of  the  work.  On  this  last  statement  “hangs  a 
tale.”  No  amount  of  legal  literature  can  be  promul¬ 
gated  that  will  describe  just  what  all  of  the  work 
means.  No  more  flexible  rule  or  law  was  ever  at¬ 
tempted.  I  have  two  farms  rented  in  this  way.  The 
cows  are  in  the  finest  condition,  clean  and  free  from 
manure  and  dirt.  Six  of  them  have  just  been  sold 
for  beef,  having  ceased  to  milk  profitably.  Barns  are 
swept  daily,  in  fact  I  do  not  see  how  owners  could 
do  more.  Now  another  picture.  I  have  been  in  a  half 
dozen  stables  this  Spring,  tenant  farms,  and  this  is 
the  way  things  looked.  No  bedding,  cows  dirty,  long 
shaggy  coats,  gaunt,  thin  in  flesh,  and  thin  udders. 
Here  were  two  extremes  under  the  same  rule,  and 
both,  legally  speaking,  probably  living  up  to  the  con¬ 
tract.  These  two  men  mentioned  are  not  only  getting 
returns  for  their  labor  direct,  but  I  am  also  helping 
them  in  this  way  or  that  to  bridge  over  the  hard 
rough  places  that  always  come.  In  other  words, 
there  is  the  fullest  confidence  between  the  interested 
parties,  and  the  law  between  them  is  sufficiently  flex¬ 
ible  so  that  good  work  can  always  be  done.  I  have 
written  at  length  before  coming  to  the  question  to 
show  that  strictly  arbitrary  rules  over  minor  matters 
are  impossible  for  best  results. 

I  should  say  in  your  case  that  the  division  of  skim- 
milk  would  be  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  full 
milk,  one-third  and  two-thirds,  but  the  owner  would 
be  entitled  to  a  credit  from  the  tenant  for  the  expense 
of  manufacturing  the  milk.  Judging  from  my  point 
of  view  the  owner  would  not  need  to  do  more,  and 
yet  if  one  knew  the  circumstances,  the  tenant  being 
an  industrious  interested  man,  working  for  the  good 
of  the  concern,  I  might  think  it  a  good  investment  to 
assist  him  at  times.  I  should  much  prefer  to  receive 
$100  and  the  tenant  get  $200  rather  than  to  get  the 


same  amount  and  the  tenant  get  nothing.  I  know  of 
many  men  who  rent  farms  who  will  not  adjust  the 
business  in  a  way  that  the  tenant  can  secure  more 
than  a  bare  living,  because  they  cannot  get  more. 
This  liberal  policy  that  I  am  advising  will  not  work 
with  every  tenant,  but  when  it  will  not  work  I  will 
guarantee  that  no  legal  form  will  be  strong  enough  to 
satisfy  all.  Remember  a  great  underlying,  unwrit¬ 
ten,  organic,  economic  law,  that  the  man  who  bears 
responsibility  and  looks  after  details,  and  does  the 
hard  work  is  the  fellow  who  must  have  the  cream  of 
the  profits,  whether  in  office  or  field,  and  a  thought¬ 
less  disregard  of  this  principle^Jireeds  poverty  upon 
many  a  tenant  farm  for  both  tenant  and  owner. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


GRAPEVINES  ON  AN  OLD  HOUSE. 

Figs.  135  and  136  show  a  very  old  farmhouse  that 
we  rented  and  lived  in  for  four  happy  years.  When 


A  START  WITH  GRAPEVINES.  Fro.  135. 


we  moved  in  it  was  a  most  desolate  and  dilapidated 
looking  place,  and  the  owner  when  I  asked  him  if  I 
might  plant  grapevines  around  the  house,  said  he 
was  willing  (there  was  not  a  grapevine  or  other  small 
fruit  plant  on  the  place),  so  Fig.  135  shows  how  the 
house  looked  when  we  had  lived  in  it  just  15  months, 
and  Fig.  136  shows  it  two  years  later.  The  vine- 
covered  arbor  was  40  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide 
(house  facing  east),  and  also  extending  across  the 
south  end  the  same  way.  This  old  yard  had  never 
known  what  a  lawn  mower  was,  but  soon  there  was  a 


TWO  YEARS  AFTER.  NEAR  THE  FINISH.  Fig.  136. 

most  beautiful  lawn  all  around  the  old  house,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  it  all.  We  now  have  a  home 
of  our  own  in  another  county,  and  have  peach  trees, 
grapevines  and  many  things  growing.  But  our  house 
is  new,  and  not  so  romantic  looking  yet  as  that  old 
house  was  when  we  left  it.  wu.  g.  drew. 

Morrow  Co.,  Ohio. 


NEW  YORK  GLACIERS.— I  went  into  the  country 
March  14  and  in  some  places  for  miles  the  ice  was  a 
foot  or  more  thick  in  the  road.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago 
it  rained  enough  to  fill  the  snow  with  water  and  then 
turned  suddenly  cold,  and  the  whole  thing  turned  to 
solid  ice,  a  perfect  glacier.  Yesterday  we  had  another 
fcnowstorm,  about  six  Inches  fell,  and  it  looks  like  more 
to-day,  but  I  guess  July  will  make  it  sweat.  J.  s.  w. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  FRUIT  GROWER  WANTS  TO  KNOW. 

I  think  every  orchardist  who  reads  the  discussion 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  to  the  better  way  to  propagate 
trees — from  bearing  trees  or  the  nursery  row — will  be 
interested,  as  he  is  the  one  most  affected  by  the  re¬ 
sult.  Every  fruit  grower  knows  one  tree  may  bear 
more  abundantly  and  better  fruit  than  others  of  the 
same  variety  near  it.  Would  anyone  hesitate  which 
tree  to  propagate  from  if  he  were  .growing  the  trees 
for  his  own  orchard?  To  be  sure  the  buds  from  the 
nursery  row  may  be  but  one  generation  from  the 
bearing  tree,  but  might  not  they  be  affected  by  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  stock  upon  which  they  were  grown,  or 
from  other  causes  that  did  not  affect  the  bearing  tree 
from  which  they  were  originally  taken?  Has  not  the 
stock  upon  which  the  buds  or  scions  are  placed  as 
much  (or  at  least  some)  effect  upon  the  bearing  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  tree  as  the  buds  and  scions,  or  is  it  the 
buds  and  scions  that  have  the  entire  effect  on  the 
fruiting?  In  purchasing  pits  for  the  nursery  row  we 
cannot  be  absolutely  sure  they  are  from  healthy  trees. 
In  case  they  were  from  unhealthy  trees  would  not 
stock  grown  from  such  pits  (even  if  budded  or  graft¬ 
ed  with  perfectly  healthy  buds  and  scions)  affect  the 
fruit  or  the  fruiting  quality  of  the  trees,  and  would 
the  tree  be  healthy  and  as  long-lived?  It  is  well 
known  that  many  of  the  ailments  of  the  human  race 
are  hereditary;  do  not  the  same  laws  govern  the  fruit 
world?  If  so,  may  not  disease  be  conveyed  to  the  tree 
as  readily  through  the  pit  as  through  the  bud?  Will 
pits  from  unhealthy  trees  produce  as  good  trees  (even 
though  budded  with  healthy  buds)  as  if  those  pits 
were  grown  on  healthy  trees?  Turn  on  the  search¬ 
light  and  let  us  know  why  our  trees  do  not  always 
do  well  after  we  have  given  them  good  treatment. 
The  orchardists  want  to  know  if  it  is  our  fault  after 
we  get  the  trees  or  the  fault  of  some  one  else  before 
we  get  them.  w.  h.  s. 

Rocky  Hill,  N.  J. 


INDIANA’S  FRUIT  INDUSTRY. 

Here  and  there  all  over  the  United  States  are  found 
large  sections  of  country  that  are  specially  adapted 
to  the  production  of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  and  where 
farmers  have  learned  to  take  advantage  of  these  nat¬ 
ural  advantages  they  are  prospering  in  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  manner.  It  requires  some  time  and  experi¬ 
mentation  to  demonstrate  what  lines  of  farming  are 
likely  to  be  most  profitable  in  any  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  is  being  developed.  While  some  portions  of 
our  State  have  been  settled  and  farmed  after  a  fash¬ 
ion  for  100  years  it  has  only  been  a  few  years  since 
special  lines  of  farming  have  developed  in  certain 
parts  and  proven  to  be  very  remunerative.  This  is 
especially  true  of  our  fruit  industry.  The  southern 
part  of  the  State,  including  about  one-third  of  its 
area,  is  rough  or  rolling  land.  The  streams  that 
drain  nearly  all  of  the  central  and  northern  portions 
of  the  State  find  an  outlet  down  through  the  hill  and 
knob  country  that  reaches  back  from  the  Ohio  River, 
so  that  in  addition  to  the  rough  lands  we  find  here 
some  of  the  very  richest  and  most  productive  alluvial 
soils  to  be  found  anywhere.  But  we  must  get  back 
among  the  hills  to  find  fruit  land.  Both  the  small 
and  tree  fruit  industries  are  being  developed  rapidly. 

The  small,  fruit  business  has  sprung  up  in  various 
localities  in  the  past  10  or  15  years.  On  knob  lands 
round  about  New  Albany,  where  15  or  20  years  ago 
farming  had  been  given  up  on  account  of  its  being 
impossible  to  make  a  living  thereon,  we  find  to-day 
some  of  the  most  productive  acres  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
— lands  which  sold  20  years  ago  for  from  $3  to  $5  per 
acre,  are  now  exchanging  hands  at  $100  or  more,  ac¬ 
cording  to  location.  They  are  selling  at  these  figures 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  bringing  to  their 
owners  a  net  profit  of  from  $200  to  $500  per  acre, 
cultivated  to  small  fruits.  Certain  other  localities 
have  proven  to  be  specially  adapted  to  tree  fruit  cul¬ 
ture  and  rapid  developments  are  being  made  along 
this  line.  The  fruit  that  promises  most  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  here  is  the  apple. 

Desirable  unimproved  lands  for  apple  growing  can 
be  bought  for  $5  to  $20  per  acre,  improved  lands 
from  $10  to  $30.  Much  good  fruit  land  is  to  be  found 
on  the  hills  that  have  been  abandoned  for  grain  grow¬ 
ing.  While  the  far-western  tide  of  emigration  has 
been  checked,  because  most  all  desirable  lands  had 
been  taken  up,  it  would  be  well  to  look  back  eastward 
a  little,  and  give  some  attention  to  lands  that  have 
been  passed  by  for  the  reason  that  they  were  thought 
to  be  undesirable,  but  which  are  proving  as  profitable 
under  the  right  sort  of  manipulation  as  are  the  most 
fertile  regions  devoted  to  grain  growing.  Markets 
are  always  an  important  consideration  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  but  having  such  cities  as  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  St.  Louis  and  Louisville  round  about  us  there 
is  a  demand  right  at  home  for  all  the  surplus  fruit 
that  will  be  produced  for  many  years  to  come.  When 
conditions  are  favorable  for  fruit  culture  of  any  kind 
and  the  culturist  possesses  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  sufficient  to  insure  success  there  is  no  branch  of 
farming  that  promises  better  rewards. 

Indiana.  w.  ir.  stevens. 
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DOES  GRASS  POISON  THE  APPLE ? 

Something  over  a  year  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  published 
an  article  on  “Plant  Relations”  by  the  present  writer. 
The  gist  of  the  article  was  that  in  nature  there  are 
definite  associations  of  plants  adapted  to  live  to¬ 
gether;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  some  plants 
positively  refuse  to  be  neighbors.  It  was  suggested 
that  there  may  be  poor  combinations  among  culti¬ 
vated  plants  just  as  there  are  among  the  wild  ones. 
That  peach  and  potato  roots  will  not  intermingle 
without  detriment  to  both,  was  cited  as  an  example. 
Further  experiments  in  the  field  and  In  pot  cultures, 
both  to  be  continued,  have  strengthened  the  writer’s 
opinion  that  there  is  much  in  the  above  theory.  The 
third  report  of  the  well-known  Woburn  Experimen¬ 
tal  Fruit  Farm,  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  Spencer  U.  Pickering,  English  experimenters,  is 
just  at  hand.  In  it  there  is  much  to  show  that  two 
specific  plants,  grass  and  apples,  are  by  no  means 
congenial  neighbors  quite  aside  from  their  competi¬ 
tion  for  food,  moisture  and  air — that  one  poisons  the 
other.  The  report  shoves  that  the  experiments  as  to 
the  relations  of  grass  and  apple  were  carefully  planned 
and  have  been  well  carried  out  both  in  the  field  and 
in  pot  cultures.  The  experiments  began  in  1894  and 
have  been  carried  on  without  interruption  up  to  this 
time,  and  are  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  behavior  of  grass  and  trees  planted  to¬ 
gether  that  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer. 
The  conclusion  reached  should  interest  every  one  in 
this  country  who  has  taken  part  in  the  recent  dis¬ 
cussion  regarding  grass-mulching  orchards,  even 
though  English  and  American  conditions  may  be 
radically  different.  The  following  paragraphs,  taken 
from  the  introduction,  give  the  gist  of  the  report: 

“As  to  the  general  effect  produced  by  grass  on 
young  apple  trees,  the  results  of  the  last  few  years 
have  brought  forward  nothing  which  can  in  any  way 
modify  our  previous  conclusions  as  to  the  intensely 
deleterious  nature  of  this  effect,  and  we  can  only  re¬ 
peat,  that  no  ordinary  form  of  ill-treatment — includ¬ 
ing,  even  the  combination  of  bad  planting,  growth 
of  weeds  and  total  neglect — is  so  harmful  to  the  trees 
as  growing  grass  around  them.  The  evidence  which 
we  shall  bring  forward  will,  we  believe,  be  sufficient 
to  dispose  of  the  views  that  the  grass  effect  is  not 
due  to  an  interference  with  either  the  food  supply, 
the  water  supply  nor  the  air  supply  of  the  tree,  and 
that  it  must,  in  all  probability,  be  attributed  to  the 
action  of  some  product,  direct  or  indirect,  of  grass 
growth  which  exercises  an  active  poisonous  effect  on 
the  root  of  the  tree.”  a.  p.  hedrick. 

Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

R.  N.-Y. — Our  own  young  trees  planted  in  sod  with 
a  hoed  space  around  them  well  covered  with  a  mulch 
are  certainly  not  “poisoned.” 


PEPPERS  A  PROFITABLE  CROP. 

Hints  on  Their  Production. 

The  pepper  crop  has  grown  from  its  infancy  In  a 
comparatively  short  time;  25  years  ago  10  or  15  acres 
of  this  fruit  would  have  satisfied  all  demands,  but 
year  after  year  the  acreage  has  been  increased  till 
now,  and  prices  are  quite  as  good  as  at  the  beginning. 
In  this  and  other  New  Jersey  counties  as  far  south 
as  Gloucester  and  Salem  the  pepper  crop  has  reached 
thousands  of  acres  annually.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  money  crops  of  the  New  Jersey  trucker.  I 
have  often  seen  from  2,000  to  3,000  barrels  of  this 
fruit  shipped  daily  from  this  section  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  consumers  of  this  fruit  are  mostly  foreign¬ 
ers,  principally  Italians.  These  people  consume  vast 
quantities  of  the  fruit.  The  pepper  crop  is  one  so 
easily  raised  and  handled  that  it  is  well  worth  con¬ 
sidering.  There  are  few  enemies  to  disturb  It,  and 
no  fungus  diseases  to  fear.  It  is  not  a  very  gross 
feeder,  and  you  have  from  early  July  till  frost  In 
which  to  gather  your  crop.  The  plant  is  not  easily 
killed  by  light  frost  when  fully  matured,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  quite  easily  damaged  when  young.  The 
plant  will  grow  almost  anywhere,  and  produce  some 
fruit,  but  will  well  repay  good  soil  and  good  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Any  good  corn  or  potato  land  will  grow  a  crop 
of  peppers  if  properly  handled,  and  pay  a  profit  most 
seasons,  and  I  think  a  larger  per  cent  of  seasons  than 
a  number  of  other  crops  that  are  grown  by  truckers. 

HOW  WE  GROW  THE  CROP.— Plants  are  grown 
under  glass  similar  to  tomato  and  egg  plants,  trans¬ 
planted  or  not  as  desired,  but  one  should  have  much 
earlier  fruit  from  transplanted  plants,  and  the  early 
fruit  is  what  pays  best.  The  plant  requires  two  weeks 
longer  time  in  the  bed,  because  it  is  slower  to  germi¬ 
nate,  and  of  slower  growth.  The  pepper  plant  should 
not  be  set  in  the  field  till  weather  becomes  settled  and 
all  danger  from  frost  is  past.  We  usually  set  from 
May  20  to  25. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  CROP— After  selecting  a 
suitable  piece  of  ground,  which  should  be  one  that  is 


neither  too  stiff  nor  too  light,  also  one  that  hold3 
moisture  well  and  does  not  bake,  plow  and  prepare 
as  for  other  truck  crops;  lay  off  in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  using  a  double  moldboard  plow  to  open  rows. 
In  rows  spread  well-rotted  stable  or  barnyard  manure 
worked  fine  before  using  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  10 
loads  per  acre,  using  on  top  of  this  300  to  400  pounds 
complete  fertilizer.  Make  rows  by  throwing  two  fur¬ 
rows  together  over  the  manure  and  fertilizer  with 
turning  plow;  rake  off  top,  leaving  row  two  or  three 
inches  above  natural  level  when  ready  for  the  plants. 
When  soil  chosen  for  this  crop  is  fairly  light  and 
naturally  warm  I  prefer  to  use  manure  broadcast  be- 


READY  FOR  MIXING  GRAIN.  Fig.  137.  See  Page:333. 

fore  plowing,  and  only  use  fertilizer  in  the  row;  in 
this  event  I  would  use  from  400  to  500  pounds  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre.  I  set  plants  from  15  to  20  inches 
apart  in  the  rows;  the  larger  varieties  requiring  more 
room  than  do  the  small  ones  like  County  Fair. 

VARIETIES. — There  are  numerous  varieties,  and 
all  have  their  merits  and  demerits.  A  great  many 
are  so  near  alike  it  would  take  an  expert  to  see  any 
difference.  I  have  been  using  a  sweet,  also  a  hot  bull- 
nose  and  a  cow-horn  called  the  County  Fair.  Some 
growers  claim  they  can  get  more  clear  profit  from 
the  County  Fair  variety  than  any  other,  while  others 
claim  the  reverse.  I  am  using  from  two  to  four  va¬ 
rieties,  and  am  undecided  which  is  the  one  above  all 
others  to  recommend. 

CULTIVATION. — This  should  begin  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  plants  are  set  to  loosen  up  soil  that  has 
become  packed  by  horses  and  men  while  setting  the 
plants.  This  should  be  kept  up  at  necessary  intervals 
the  whole  season.  Remember  we  are  growing  a  crop 


MOTHER’S  LITTLE, WOOD  CARRIER.  Fig.  138. 


that  produces  fruit  from  late  June  till  frost;  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  late  the  frost  arrives  you  will  have  green  and 
half-grown  fruit.  On  so<ls  poor  in  plant  food  an  addi¬ 
tional  application  of  nitrogen,  usually  in  the  form  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  when  crop  is  fairly  well  set,  Is  of 
decided  benefit  in  bringing  out  the  crop. 

MARKETING. — We  begin  picking  from  June  28  to 
July  4,  according  to  variety  and  season;  pack  in  to¬ 
mato  crates  holding  about  100  fruits  or  more  accord¬ 
ing  to  variety.  We  continue  this  package  till  price 
falls  to  about  40  cents  per  crate;  then  we  ship  in 
barrels  the  remainder  of  the  season.  When  the  price 
falls  much  below  $1  per  barrel  stop  picking;  It  will 
rise  again.  This  is  one  of  the  main  advantages  of 


this  crop;  we  can  gather  it  when  we  please,  and 
should  a  part  of  the  fruit  get  ripe  all  the  better,  they 
are  worth  more  red  than  they  are  green.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  allow  any  fruit  to  ripen,  however,  till 
crop  is  all  set,  because  once  a  plant  begins  ripening 
its  seed  it  fails  to  set  any  more  fruit. 

YIELD. — I  have  known  the  crop  to  yield  400  barrels 
per  acre,  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  average. 
It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  see  whole  fields 
yielding  300  barrels  per  acre.  For  several  seasons  the 
price  for  early  pickings  has  reached  $3  per  package, 
and  even  more  for  that  gathered  in  our  more  south¬ 
ern  counties.  The  main  part  of  the  crop,  which  comes 
in  September  and  October,  usually  sells  from  80  cents 
to  $1  per  barrel  in  the  New  York  market,  ripe  or 
red  ones  bringing  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  barrel,  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality  and  variety.  o.  c.  hulsart. 


THE  EDUCATED  FARMER. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  W.  H.  Bowker  to 
the  New  England  Farmer.  It  is  of  special  interest  now 
that  agricultural  education  is  being  discuss;!: 

My  thought  is  that  anyone  is  educated,  in  a  sense, 
who  can  do  any  one  thing  well,  but  I  suppose  the 
broader  definition  of  education  means  the  seeing  of 
things  in  the  right  proportion  and  perspective,  which 
is  not  possible  without  knowledge  of  events,  past  and 
present,  and  without  experience  in  life — a  trained 
mind,  which,  like  the  trained  hand,  knows  how  to  use 
the  tools  at  its  command,  books,  facts  and  experience. 
It  is  therefore  true  that  one’s  education  is  never 
complete. 

Education  is  a  great  subject,  and  our  ideas  of  it 
change  with  changing  times.  A  century  ago  the  min¬ 
ister  was  thought  to  be  the  best  educated  man,  and 
yet  we  think  of  him  to-day  as  perhaps  being  the  least 
educated,  except  along  one  line.  I  sometimes  feel  that 
the  up-to-date,  scientific  farmer,  if  he  knows  how  to 
express  himself,  that  is,  has  been  properly  trained  in 
English,  is  the  most  broadly  educated  man  of  them 
all;  at  least  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  material  af¬ 
fairs.  Just  think  what  an  educated  farmer  must 
know! 

To  begin  with,  he  should  have  some  knowledge  of 
geology,  which  deals  with  rocks,  soils  and  their  or- 
gin;  in  addition  he  must  have  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry  to  know  their  composition  and  their  re¬ 
quirements,  how  to  treat  them  and  how  to  fertilize 
them.  He  must  know  something  of  botany  to  be 
familiar  with  the  character  and  habits  of  plants,  the 
things  which  he  is  to  grow.  Neither  can  he  neglect 
biology,  which  concerns  the  lower  orders  of  me,  the 
unseen  forces  which  are  constantly  at  work  to  build 
up  animal  and  vegetable  life,  or  to  destroy  it — the 
bacteria  in  the  soil,  without  which  no  living  thing 
can  grow;  or  the  blights  which  are  so  destructive 
to  life.  He  must  have  some  knowledge  of  veterinary 
science  to  successfully  deal  with  the  diseases  of  ani¬ 
mals;  likewise,  some  knowledge  of  entomology,  to 
know  the  insect  pests  and  how  to  combat  them.  When 
he  comes  to  survey  and  drain  his  land  he  will  find 
a  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  engineering  of  great 
service  to  him;  also  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  farm  machinery. 

Then  we  have  the  business  side  and  his  relations 
as  a  citizen  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  1 
believe  the  successful  farmer  would  make  a  successful 
business  man  anywhere.  As  a  land  owner  and  em¬ 
ployer  of  labor  he  must  be  conversant  with  political 
and  social  economy,  and  as  a  citizen  he  must  keep  in 
touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  day.  In  short,  he  must 
be  an  all-’round  man,  and  the  up-to-date,  successful 
farmer  is  such  a  man  in  my  judgment.  There  are 
thousands  of  just  such  men  engaged  in  farming  all 
over  the  country;  men  who  know  a  lot,  and  yet  if 
they  lack  at  all,  it  is  in  the  ability  to  express  what 
they  know,  either  on  their  feet  or  on  paper.  In  my 
extensive  dealings  with  men  all  over  the  country  I 
have  found  that  the  illiterate  man,  so-called,  is  not 
necessarily  an  uneducated  man. 

There  are  many  well-educated,  all-’round  men  con¬ 
nected  with  our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  and  more  will  be  sent  from  these  institu¬ 
tions.  I  believe  more  would  have  been  sent  up  to  the 
present  time  if  the  training  in  our  country  schools 
had  been  of  a  different  character.  We  ought  to  have 
more  nature  studies  taught  in  these  schools,  studies 
that  will  interest  the  boy  and  girl  in  the  common 
things  about  them — rocks,  soils,  trees,  bird,  insects, 
etc.,  and  these  subjects  would  be  so  interesting  to 
them  that  they  would  want  to  know  more  about  them, 
and  would  turn  to  our  agricultural  colleges  for  ad¬ 
vanced  information.  If  our  ministers  in  the  country 
parishes  could  first  attend  an  agricultural  college  be¬ 
fore  they  went  to  the  divinity  school,  I  believe  they 
would  be  better  fitted  to  preach  to  their  flocks.  They 
certainly  would  be  more  in  touch  and  sympathy  with 
them  than  they  now  are.  What  better  way  to  lead  a 
man  from  “Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God”  than  through 
a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  which  deal  with  Nature 
in  all  its  Infinite  variety? 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  i3  rot  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Renewing  a  Strawberry  Bed. 

Reader  ( No  Address).— Is  it  profitable  to 
renew  a  strawberry  bed  by  setting  out  the 
runners  from  each  plant  every  Fall.  If  so, 
how  many  runners  should  I  allow  to  root 
from  each  plant?  Would  it  be  wiser  to 
buy  new  plants  every  year? 

Ans. — Strawberry  beds  may  be  main¬ 
tained  almost  indefinitely  by  layering 
one  or  two  runners  from  each  thrifty 
plant  after  fruiting,  and  cutting  out  the 
parent  plant  when  they  are  well  estab¬ 
lished.  It  requires  some  labor  and  care¬ 
ful  culture  to  keep  up  a  bed  in  this  way, 
but  it  is  often  more  profitable  than  to 
buy  new  plants  every  season.  A  good 
plan  is  carefully  to  root  the  runners  In 
the  soil  or  small  pots,  and  transfer  them 
to  a  new,  well-prepared  bed. 

Sterile  Plums  and  Gooseberries. 

A.  S.,  Fort  •' Wayne ,  Ind. — I  have  some 
Japan  plum  trees  planted  about  six  years 
that  have  several  years  been  full  of  blos¬ 
soms  every  Spring,  but  never  ripened  any 
fruit.  Most  of  the  fruit  falls  off  with  the 
blossoms  and  the  rest  later.  What  is  the 
matter  with  these  trees,  and  what  can  I 
do  to  make  the  fruit  stay  on?  I  also  have 
some  gooseberry  bushes  that  are  always 
full  of  blossoms,  but  never  mature  any 
amount  of  fruit. 

Ans. — Many  of  the  Japan  plum  varie¬ 
ties  are  self-sterile,  and  do  not.  bear 
well  unless  planted  near  kinds  that  pro¬ 
duce  abundance  of  pollen  and  bloom 
about  the  same  time.  Thus  Abundance, 
Burbank,  Chabot,  Red  June  and  Sat- 
suma  pollenize  each  other  very  effective¬ 
ly  if  planted  near,  but  neither  will 
usually  bear  well  alone.  The  fact  that 
many  of  your  young  plums  fall  goon 
after  the  bloom  would  indicate  lack  of 
congenial  pollen.  The  remedy  would  be 
to  plant  other  varieties  near,  or  graft 
scions  of  selected  varieties  into  the  trees 
you  now  have.  Gooseberries  generally 
bear  well  unless  defoliated  by  the  Cur¬ 
rant  worm.  If  that  is  the  trouble  dust 
powdered  hellebore  or  Paris-green 
mixed  with  land  plaster,  or  flour  over 
the  leaves  as  soon  as  the  caterpillars  are 
detected. 

More  About  Painting  Apple  Trees. 

F.  O.  IT.,  Williamsburg,  Iowa.— I  would  like 
to  ask  Prof.  Alwood  if,  in  his  opinion, 
yellow  ocher  could  be  used  with  white 
lead  to  advantage  in  mixing  paint  for  tree 
painting,  lessening  the  expense  and  leav¬ 
ing  a  more  neutral  tint?  I  have  used  such 
a  mixture  for  pruning  wounds  for  years, 
adding  enough  burnt  umber  to  leave  the 
wounds  about  normal  bark  color,  simply 
a  matter  of  appearances.  I  have  seen  no 
ill  effect  from  application  of  such  paint 
about  pruning  wounds  or  on  bark  injuries 
over  the  bodies,  but  have  never  painted 
the  bodies  wholly.  I  have  always  been  a 
little  fearful  that  with  small  trees  bark 
injury  might  result  from  absorption  of  the 
oil,  and  the  more  so  because  a  near  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  20  years  ago  put  a  liberal  ap¬ 
plication  of  lard  on  200  fine  three-year-set 
apple  trees  in  November  to  protect  from 
rabbits,  and  killed  nearly  all  of  them.  Is 
cotton-seed  oil,  with  which  much  of  the 
commercial  linseed  oil  is  now  adulterated, 
likely  to  cause  bad  results  on  tender  bark 
after  painting? 

Ans. — I  have  not  used  yellow  ocher  or 
any  other  substance  for  cheapening  the 
white  lead  paint.  I  undertook  the  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  view  of  putting  on 
the  trees  a  lasting  coating  that  would 
be  quite  Impervious  to  the  Apple  tree- 
borers,  and  hoped  when  I  undertook  the 
work,  that  it  would  also  check  the  mice 
and  rabbits.  With  a  view  of  increasing 
its  effectiveness  against  mice  and  rab¬ 
bits,  I  used  arsenic  in  my  first  prepara¬ 
tions,  about  one  ounce  of  Paris-green  to 
the  gallon  of  paint,  but  I  later  found 
that  this  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
discontinued  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  one  might  use  certain  substances 
to  cheapen  the  white  lead  paint  and  yet 
leave  it  equally  effective  for  protecting 
the  trees,  but  this  matter  is  yet  to  be 


determined.  Ocher  or  burnt  umber  will 
be  harmless.  I  presume  we  have  been 
using  adulterated  oil,  but  yet  I  have  al¬ 
ways  tried  to  purchase  straight  linseed 
oil.  I  have  never  purchased  the  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  to  use  as  a  substitute  for  the 
linseed  oil,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that 
cotton-seed  oil  will  not  penetrate  the 
tissue  of  the  stems  of  the  apple  trees 
sufficiently  to  do  any  harm.  This  state¬ 
ment,  however,  is  merely  opinion  and 
not  founded  upon  test. 

I  have  so  many  inquiries  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  that  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  add 
here  that  I  am  not  now  willing  to 
recommend  the  white  lead  paint  for  use 
upon  peach  and  cherry  trees;  not  that 
I  have  ever  known  it  to  kill  these  trees, 
but  that  the  good  results  in  the  case  of 
peach  trees,  which  I  hoped  for  at  first, 
have  not  been  fully  realized,  because  the 
young  peach  trees  increase  rapidly  in 
size,  and  thus  cause  openings  through 
which  the  Peach  borers  may  enter  the 
bark,  and  also  in  case  of  peach  particu¬ 
larly,  I  have  noticed  some  binding  of 
the  trunk.  In  case  of  cherry,  I  painted 
solely  because  the  cherry  trees  grew 
among  the  others,  and  the  application 
was  made  to  all,  and  it  has  appeared  to 
me  that  the  paint  caused  some  injury  to 
the  trunks,  but  in  no  case  were  the 
trees  seriously  damaged.  Another  point 
that  I  would  like  to  make  clear,  so  as  to 
avoid  further  reply  to  private  letters,  is 
that  I  think  it  perfectly  safe  to  use  the 
white  lead  paint  on  trees  at  time  of  set¬ 
ting  the  same,  that  is,  presuming  the 
stock  is  at  least  two  years  old,  prefer¬ 
ably  three.  My  plan  is  first  to  set  the 
tree  firmly  in  the  soil,  then  paint,  say 
from  two  inches  below  where  the  soil  is 
to  be  placed  around  the  trunk,  up  to  12 
or  more  inches  above  the  soil.  If  one 
attempts  to  paint  the  trees  before  set¬ 
ting,  various  inconveniences  will  occur 
which  will  offset  any  apparent  advan¬ 
tage  from  painting  the  trees  all  at  one 
time  under  conditions  where  they  can 
be  readily  handled. 

WM.  B.  ALWOOD. 


FELLING  A  LEANING  TREE. 

This  is  my  way  of  felling  trees  that 
lean  in  a  line  away  from  the  direction 
desired.  A  denotes  line  of  gravitation,  C 
the  way  we  want  the  tree  to  fall.  The 
circle  represents  the  body  of  the  tree. 
We  begin  to  saw  at  C,  and  work  around 
until  E  touches  A,  when  we  should  be 
one-third  sawed  on  the  line  E.  Now 
chop  above  the  saw;  keep  in  direct  line 
with  C  or  felling  line  one-fourth  of 
diameter,  which  should  bring  you  into 
the  line  marked  F  and  intersect  E  at 
bark  of  the  tree.  The  space  between  E 


FELLING  A  LEANING  TREE.  Fig.  139. 


and  F  is  sawed  but  not  chopped  out. 
When  this  is  done  start  saw  at  D  on 
other  side  and  saw  one-half  off  at  right 
angles  with  your  felling  line  C,  which 
should  intersect  the  leaning  line  A,  but 
which  leaves  one-fourth  of  the  diameter 
between  B  and  E  of  solid  wood.  If  the 
tree  starts  to  raise  before  the  line  A  is 
reached,  I  take  off  one  saw  handle  and 
start  a  wedge  at  D,  and  if  leaning  heav¬ 
ily  also  at  X.  One  man  saws  the  inter¬ 
vening  space  between  A  and  E,  while 
the  other  at  same  time  strikes  the 
wedges  alternately  X  and  D,  which  if 
timber  is  sound  usually  brings  the  tree 
in  the  desired  direction.  Variations 
from  this  rule  must  be  taken  if  wood  is 
brittle  or  unsound.  j.  s.  c. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 

PURE  TESTED  SEEDS 

(ALL  PER  BUSHEL). 

Medium  Clover,  $7.50;  Mammoth  Clover,  $7.50  Al- 
sike  Clover.  $6.50;  Alfalfa,  $9;  Crimson,  $3  50;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $1.75;  Fancr  Blue  Grass.  $1.25:  Orchard  Grass, 
$1.75;  Kcdtop,$120:  Spring  Bye. $1.25;  Spring  Wheat, 
$1.40;  Seed  Oats.  70c.;  German  Millet,  $1.10;  Hunga¬ 
rian.  $1.25;  Spelt,  $1;  Kaffir  Corn,  90c.;  Cow  Peas, 
$1.75;  Soja  Keans.  $2;  Seed  Barley,  85c.;  Learning 
Corn.  $1.25;  Pride  Corn.  $1.25. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 
AUIDI  re  E  c  A  III  220-224  James  Street, 
uHAnLto  r.  Syracuse,  n.  y. 


Hardy  Flowers  and  Ferns 

A  collection  of  15  varieties  of  hardy  plants  for  $1 .0Q 
If  you  mention  this  paper.  700  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
10c  to  $5  each.  Sena  for  catalogue.  NORTH  SHORE 
FERNERIES,  Growers  &  Importers,  Beverly,  Mass. 


.GARDEN,  FARM 


"SEED 


TESTED  AND  FLOWE 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplle* 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  &  BAU3TEAD.  2  and  4  Grand  8t.,  Troy,  N.  V. 


How  to  Organize 

A  Farmers’  Telephone  Co. 

We  have  published  a  very  in¬ 
structive  telephone  book  espec- 
cially  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  know  ALL  about  telephone 
matters.  It  tells  how  to  organ¬ 
ize,  how  to  build  the  lines; 
about  different  types  of  'phones, 
construction;  gives  by-laws,  and 
constitutions;  in  fact  it  is  a  tele¬ 
phone  encyclopedia  every  farm¬ 
er  should  have.  Wo  send  it  free 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  Ask 
for  Book  F-  76,  ‘'Telephone  Facts 
for  Farmers.”  You  will  get  it  by  return 
mail.  Address  nearest  office. 

Stromborg -Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.—  Chicago,  III. 


IOiOOO  Plants  for  1 6c 

More  gardens  and  farms  are  planted  to 
Salzer’s  Seeds  than  any  other  in 
.  America.  There  is  reason  for  this.  -»- 
We  own  and  operate  over  5000  acres  for  ' 
the  production  of  our  warranted  seeds. 
In  order  to  induce  you  to  try  them,  we 
—  make  you  the  following  unpre-i 
„  cedented  offer: 

For  16  Cents  Postpaid 

1000  Knrly,  Medium  nnd  Late  Cabbages, 
2000  Delicious,  Carrots,  1 

2000  blanching  Celery, 

2000  Rich  Nutty  Lettuce, 

1000  Splendid  Onions, 

1000  Rare  Luscious  Radishes, 

1000  Gloriously  brilliant  Flowers. 

Above  seven  packages  contain  suffi¬ 
cient  seed  to  grow  10,000  plants,  fur¬ 
nishing  bushels  ofbrii  Hunt  flowers 
and  lots  and  lots  of  choice  vegeta¬ 
bles, together  with  our  greatcatalog,  | 
telling  all  about  Flowers,  Roses, 
Small  Fruits,  etc.,  all  for  16c  in 
stamps  and  this  notice.  Mam¬ 
moth  140-page  catalog  alone,  4c. 
JOHN  A.  SALZER  SEED  CO., 

F.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


SEEDS 

-  AND 

GRAIN 


Write  for  our  1904  Annual  biaU 
Catalogue,  mailedfree;  also  Price 
List  of  Re -cleaned  Red,  Alsike 
and  Alfalfa  Clovers,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  also  other  Farm  Seeds  and 
Grains. 

Feeding  Corn  and  Oats  in  cap 
lots  deli  vexed  on  track  at  your 
station.  Let  us  know  your  wants. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co,, 

115-117  St.Clair  St..  Toleclo,  Ohio 


AIID  PflDN  yielded  'it  the  rate  of  203  bushels 
II  Ull  OUlfll  of  ears  per  acre  at  the  experi- 
“  ment  farm  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Prices:  TALIAFERRO  (yellow),  or  COLLING  WOOD 
(mlxed).bu.of  ears  by  freight  or  express  $1.00;  packet 
by  mail,  postpaid,  15c;  2  packets,  (one  of  each),  25c. 
P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Md 


64  TON  RECORD. 

That  is  the  yield  per  acre  re¬ 
ceived  last  year  by  a  custom¬ 
er  of  ours  who  paid  us 
$1.00  for  seed  of 

Eureka  Ensilage  Corn. 

Most  nutritious  corn  grown  with 
best  earing  and  fullest  foliage. 
Grows  16  to  18  feet  high  and  ears 
are  in  milk  by  cutting  time,  just 
right  for  the  silo.  Result  of  16 
years  selection  and  breeding. 

Remember  we  control  entire 
stock  of  the  Genuine  Eureka 
Seed.  Large  new catalogof  other 
foliage  crops,  seeds,  farm  and 
garden  implements,  etc.,  free. 
Write  for  it. 

ROSS  BROTHERS,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


m 
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PAGE’S 

Extra  Early  Surprise  pota¬ 
to  seed  is  the  seed  you 
need  for  both  bigger  and 
better  potato  yield.  In 
every  test  it  lias  always 
excelled  in  quality  and 
quantity.  Good  size; 
oblong  in  shape; 
smooth  and  free  from 
scab.  Extra  early, 
means  extra  good 

8 rice  for  the  planter. 

ur  seed  this  year  is 
excellent,  l’k.  60c;  bu. 
(GOlbs.)  *1.75;  sack  (165 
lbs.)  *4.50.  Our04pp  cat¬ 
alog  of  vegetable, flower 
farm  seeds,  fruits,  plants 
and  corn  manual  free. 
The  Page  Seed  Co. 
Box  12  >  Greene,  N.  Y. 


n  Sent  free  on  request.  Full  of  information 

MM  WW  M  MmM ■  M  about  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small 

m  fruits,  vines  and  plants  for  garden  or  lawn.  Grown  on  our  own 

^ Pfffl/Vu  grounds;  true  to  name;  guaranteed  to  grow.  Prices  just  right. 

T.  J.  Dwyer's  book  on  hardy  trees,  plants  and 
JB  ff  fh  vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  with  spring  orders. 

M  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y 

A  I  A  rr  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 
\  I  I  P,  Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  We  have 

an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  ol 
l/mrrc  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 

VINES  FrSiSl’eto  STARK  BRO’S 


fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free. 


Louisiana.  !mo. 


FRUIT  TREES 


FREE  with  catalog,  I  send  a  12-page 
pamphlet  giving  different  formulas  and 
remedies  for  the  destruction  cf  insect 
pests;  also  issued  separately  from  catalog, 
careful  transplanting  directions  to  e- 

n _ _  ,  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ther  with  proof  showing  why  so  maty 

Commercial  Orchardistsbuy  Trees  from  Wiley.  Write  to-day  for  it;  all  for  the  asking. 

WXXjEY ,  box  03,  OayTLgn,,  JNT.  Y. 


GRAND  HEDGE 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET.  Green  nearly  all  winter. 

Nothorns.  Grows  quick.  Catalogue  free.  Trees,  plants, vines. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 

Burlington  County,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


WHAT! 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

fironn  Pin  c  T\AB«al«4tnA  On4n  I  r.  M  ixl-  _  .  _ _ 

C.  E.  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


Grape  Plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with 
Cultural  Instructions  FREE.  It.  F.  D.  No  ] 


Standard  sorts,  $1.75  to  *3.u0 
per  thousand.  Also  best  Rasp¬ 
berry  ,  Blackberry  ,Currant  and 


TREES 


Sfi  Pp»  100  AJ^PPE’ rE4K’,  CSERKY  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
MW  IBI  IUU  and  fumigated.  AUkindsof  trees  and  plants  allow  whole- 

hu  v  until  vnn  trot  _ *.*  _t_  • 

list  0# 
Y 


-  —  —  —  - o - - -  VI  tco  tlliu  mail  LS  ai  1Q\T  W 

sale  prices.  Don  t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send 
wants  for  special  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva”  N 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

I  Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  yon 

GRASS  SEED 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Onr  FREE  CATALOGUE  wlU  save  yon  money.  MYER  &  SON,  BrldgevlUe,  Del. 

Choice  re-cleanea  bo-a  lor  u*i  purposes. 
Dreer’s  Permanent  pasture  grass  is  recommended 
to  those  who  desire  quick  results.  We  furnish  Grass 
and  Clover  Seeds  of  all  kinds  and  in  any  quantity 
desired.  Write  for  prices  on  any  seed  needed. 

HENRY  a.  DREER,  PI, Ha.,  Pa. 


MAHI< 

Brand  registered  | 
'Nttieu.s.andcaN- 

STANDARD 
OF  „ 
excellence 
cleanliness 
3  PURITY 


Grass  Seed 


These  Brands  of 

Timothy  and  Glovers 

Sold  Only  in 

Machine  Sewed  Bags 

~.L  *r  ■  -  -  -  w 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Them 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

The  Asparagus  Bed. — Whether  for 
the  home  or  market  purposes  asparagus 
is  among  the  best  of  the  vegetable 
crops.  Like  other  crops,  however,  the 
profits  are  contingent  upon  soil  and  cul¬ 
tural  conditions.  There  is  considerable 
discussion  as  to  which  is  the  better 
plan;  to  start  with  the  seed  or  with 
plants.  Both  have  their  advocates,  and 
both  their  advantages.  So  far  as  I 
know  the  chief  argument  in  favor  of  the 
latter  is  the  one  year  gained  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  bed  to  bearing  age.  Experienced 
growers  tell  us  that  in  starting  with  the 
plants  we  multiply  the  chances  of  rust. 
Doubtless  this  is  true,  for  in  buying  the 
sets  we  seldom  if  ever  know  anything 
of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
grown.  Another  evil  hard  to  guard 
against  is  the  chance  of  getting  stunted 
two-year-old  plants  instead  of  thrifty 
yearling  roots.  In  starting  the  work 
we  are  planning  not  for  a  year  or  two 
but  for  15  to  20  years  ahead,  so  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  pays  to  make  every  condition  as 
nearly  right  as  possible. 

Location. — As  we  are  looking  far 
ahead  the  matter  of  location  becomes 
one  of  first  importance.  It  should  be  as 
warm  and  sunny  as  possible,  as  the 
early  crop  always  pays  best,  and  if  only 
for  home  use  the  sooner  we  get  it  the 
better.  The  soil  should  also  be  deep 
and  mellow  with  good  drainage,  and  if 
lacking  these  we  must  make  them,  es¬ 
pecially  the  drainage.  These  details  are 
more  easily  attended  to  before  than  af¬ 
ter  the  planting.  As  the  bed  is  long- 
lived  and  the  crowns  set  a  little  higher 
each  year  we  see  the  importance  of 
deep  setting,  10  to  12  inches  being  none 
too  deep.  Briefly  then,  here  are  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  success;  a  sunny  exposure 
with  deep,  mellow,  well-drained  soil; 
thrifty  yearling  roots,  heavy  manuring 
previous  to  planting  and  deeply-set 
roots. 

Marketing. — A  point  never  to  be  lost 
sight  of  is  that  prices  are  far  more  a 
matter  of  taste  and  fancy  than  of  mar¬ 
ket  quotations.  If  attracted  by  choice 
articles  tastefully  put  up  the  consumers 
in  general  care  little  for  prices  as 
quoted.  The  eye  is  to  be  satisfied  and 
the  palate  tickled,  and  once  these  re¬ 
quirements  are  met  prices  cut  but  little 
figure.  We  often  cut  the  prices  in 
half  by  neglect  of  these  points,  and 
many  a  package  or  even  full  load  must 
pass  as  seconds  or  worse,  when  care  in 
sorting  and  putting  up  would  have  put 
most  of  it  up  to  fancy  prices. 

As  to  Growing. — The  quality  of  vege¬ 
tables  is  also  an  important  and  far- 
reaching  point,  and  affects  both  grower 
and  consumer.  High  quality  is  impos¬ 
sible  without  ideal  conditions  of  soil, 
fertility  and  culture.  Green  manure  is 
liable  to  injure  most  of  the  root  crops, 
while  vine  and  others  as  corn,  peas,  etc. 
will  be  benefited.  The  benefits  of  heavy 
applications  of  manure  are  nearly  al¬ 
ways  realized  the  second  year  after  ap¬ 
plied,  and  that  is  the  safe  plan  for  near¬ 
ly  all  garden  crops.  As  to  the  culture, 
I  have  always  had  best  results  by  plow¬ 
ing  as  soon  as  the  soil  would  work  nice¬ 
ly,  and  cultivate  frequently  until  seed 
time.  This  makes  the  crop  easy  to  tend 
and  millions  of  weeds  are  put  out  of 
business.  A  tenant  who  worked  part  oi 
our  place  last  year,  planted  his  potatoes 
and  corn,  but  waited  until  he  could  fol¬ 
low  the  rows  before  cultivating.  The 
weeds  got  there  first,  and  held  the  fort 
all  Summer. 

Seed  Potatoes. — I  have  recently  or¬ 
dered  two  barrels  of  Peck’s  Early  and 
requested  them  shipped  at  once,  but  the 
railroads  are  out  of  business,  and  not  a 
train  oan  enter  or  leave  the  city.  The 
hurry  is  to  get  part  of  them  at  least 
started  in  boxes.  I  have  speculated 
much  as  to  whether  the  blight  so  pre¬ 
valent  last  year  would  affect  the  crop 
this  season.  It  seems  next  to  impossible 
to  find  any  locality  where  it  did  not  ap¬ 


pear,  so  we  must  take  the  chances.  I 
think  my  ground  is  practically  free 
from  scab  as  yet,  and  I  certainly  wish 
to  keep  it  so.  I  believe  it  will  be  good 
practice  to  use  the  corrosive  sublimate 
solution,  and  in  addition  the  sulphur 
will  not  come  amiss.  Both  treatments 
will  certainly  be  good  for  the  scab,  and 
if  blight  spores  are  present  it  may  be 
useful  for  that  also.  There  may  be  no 
danger  from  the  latter,  but  some  good 
authorities  are  cautioning  against  plant¬ 
ing  on  ground  that  was  affected  last 
year.  If  there  is  danger  from  that 
source  why  not  equal  danger  from 
planting  the  seed  which  was  also  in¬ 
fected?  In  many  localities  where  the 
blight  struck  the  rot  did  not  affect  the 
potatoes,  while  in  other  sections  nearly 
the  whole  crop  was  taken.  With  the 
double  precaution  of  the  solution  and 
sulphur,  the  scab  will  be  pretty  well 
provided  against,  and  if  any  good  comes 
in  the  other  direction  it  will  be  so  much 
gain.  J.  e.  morse. 

Michigan.  _ 

Questions  About  Beans  and  Peas. 

8.  8.  C.,  Hardwick,  Vt. — How  do  the  im¬ 
proved  Yellow  Eye  beans  compare  in  yield 
with  the  best  strains  of  pea  beans?  I  also 
wish  to  grow  a  few  Nott’s  Excelsior  peas 
for  seed.  Will  these  require  any  different 
treatment  than  if  for  market? 

Ans. — The  Yellow  Eye  beans  are  not 
so  productive  as  the  best  type  of  small 
pea  or  navy.  Still,  if  S.  S.  C.  has  a  spe¬ 
cial  market  for  Yellow  Eyes  he  may  find 
them  the  more  profitable  crop.  They 
certainly  are  superior  to  the  pea  beans 
in  flavor.  The  highest  quality  of  seed 
and  largest  crops  of  all  dwarf  garden 
peas  are  grown  under  cultivation,  in 
rows  28  inches  apart,  using  two  to  three 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  I  have  used  an 
11-hoe  grain  drill,  planting  three  rows 
at  once.  Use  center  hoe  and  second  from 
each  end.  Cover  two  inches  in  clay  and 
three  in  light  soil  or  loam.  Until  peas 
are  three  inches  in  height  I  use  Hallock 
weeder,  afterward  a  flve-spring-tooth 
cultivator.  I  have  records  of  crops  grown 
in  this  way  that  netted  $70  to  $96  per 
acre.  edw.  e.  evans. 

Michigan.  _ 

Teacher:  “What  do  you  know  of 
Mesopotamia?’’  Tommy  (dubiously  at 
first,  but  becoming  more  confident  as  he 
proceeds) :  “Mesopotamia  is — is  an  ani¬ 
mal  that  inhabits  the  rivers  of  Africa. 
You  shoot  ’em  with  big  double-barrelled 
rifles.” — Chicago  Tribune. 


Kalamazoo 


TOP  BUGGY 

like  every  other  vehicle  which  we  sell,  is 
made  right  here  in  our  own  shop.  It  is  not 
by  any  means  what  is  known  as  a  "factory 
made”  job,  but  is  a  good,  old  fashioned, 
hand  made  buggy.  Every  piece  of  wood, 
iron,  steel  and  every  particle  of  the  trimming 
is  carefully  handled  and  inspected  before  be¬ 
ing  put  into  the  job.  That  is  why  we  guar¬ 
antee  the  buggy  and  are  willing  to  send  it  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

That  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  take 
the  buggy  home  with  you  and  test  it 
in  the  most  thorough  manner  before  you 
pay  for  it.  We  can't  take  the  space  here  to 
give  you  a  full  description  of  this  buggy. 
You  will  find  that  in  our  Large  illustrated 
Catalogue.  A  postal  card  with  your  name 
and  address  gets  it  by  return  mail.  It  con¬ 
tains  our  full  line  of  Buggies,  Phaetons, 
Surries,  Stanhopes,  Carriages,  Road  Wag¬ 
ons,  Spring  Wagons,  etc.  They  are  all 
nicely  illustrated  and  prices  are  marked  in 
plain  figures.  We  paint  and  trim  them  to 
suit  your  own  tastes.  We  know  that  the 
prices  are  the  lowest,  quality  considered, 
quoted  by  anybody.  Send  for  catalogue. 
Kalamaroo  Carriage  <£.  Harness  Co. 
p  Box  220  Kalamazoo,  Kich.  « 


buggies  ^^SrvS261^ 

Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
—  on  Buggies,  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles.  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 
Save  Middlemans  Profit. 
ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO. 

416  E.  Court  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


w  AH 


_ _ 


Established  1883 
Output,  30,000 


OUR  31  YEARS’ 

EXPERIENCE 

^and  continued  success  is  a  guarantee 
to  you  of  good  quality  and  fair  dealing. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

anywhere  but  sell  direct  to  you,  thus  saving  you J 
Ithe  agent’s  and  dealer’s  profit.  We  are  the  larg-l 
lest  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  harness  in  I 
Ithe  world  selling  on  this  plan  exclusively.  We/ 
yship  for  examination  guaranteeing  safe  deli v-/ 
Aery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied., 

IWe  make  over  200  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  J 
•styles  of  harness.  Our  prices  on  both  ve-/ 
lhicles  and  harness  represent  the  actual/ 

/cost  of  material  and  making  plus  one/ 
/profit.  Our  large  illustrated  catalog  is 
Ifree.  Send  for  it. 

r 


No.  42 — Double  Surrey  Harness.  Price  complete  with 
Collars.  119.50.  As  pood  as  sella  for  $8  more. 


No.  717 — Bike  Wagon,  with  shnrt  wood  cape  on  axles  and 
full  circle  fifth  wheel.  Has  1  >vinch  Kelly  Cushion  Tires. 
Price  complete  965.50.  As  -good  as  sells  for  f  25  more. 


SEND  FOR  OUR 

Free  Catalogue 

If  you  intend  to  buy  u  new  buggy  or  vehicle  of  any 
kind  or  a  set  of  harness,  it  will  pay  you  to  secure 
one  of  our  new  1904  catalogues,  before  you  make 
your  purchase.  The  catalogue  is  free  and  will  be 
sent  to  your  address,  postngo  prepaid,  if  you 
make  the  request.  In  sending  for  a  catalogue  you 
do  not  obligato  yourself  to  buy  anything  from  us 
and  whether  you  place  your  order  with  us  or  not 
will  pay  you  to  secure  a  copy  of  our  book,  which 
‘ell  you  just  how  much  you  should  pay  fora 
fir--  -i —  --  -  ■  -  ... 


will  te. 
strictly 


irst-class,  up-to-date  vehicle. 


Split  Hickory  $R(| 

Special  T°  BUCCY 


30 

Days 

Free 

Trial 


2  Year 
Guarantee 


a  *9  a  ®mftU  illustration  of  our  famous 

tjpllt  Hickory  special  Top  Hiiifjgy*  which  wo  soil 
direct  from  our  factory  to  tho  consumer  for  $50 
ana  guarantee  it  to  bo  tho  equal  of  any  buggy 
that  can  bo  secured  from  an  agent,  dealer  or 
jobber  for  $75.00.  In  OIK  18H-PAOE  CAT  A- 
IAH-1  K  we  show  a  largo  illustration  of  this  buggy 
in  colors,  and  we  also  illustrate  it  as  a  fancy  buggy, 
plain  buggy,  light  buggy  and  heavy  buggy.  With 
our  large  facilities  for  tho  manufacture  of  ve¬ 
hicles,  we  are  able  to  furnish  this  buggy  any  way 
you  want  it,  so  far  as  finish  and  special  features 
are  concerned.  Bear  in  mind  it  is  sold  on 

THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

which  means  that  it  is  shipped  direct  to  you.  yon 
take  it  from  tho  depot,  h  itch  to  it,  drive  it  around, 
give  it  a  thorough  trial,  tuko  it  home,  compare  it 
with  any  buggies  that  aroused  in  your  ncighbor- 
hood  and  have  sold  for  considerable  more  money, 
and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  your  buggy  is 
bettor  than  any  other  for  tho  price,  send  it  hack 
at  our  expense  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
Our  Split  Hickory  Special  has  IOO  I'OINTN  OF 
MERIT  and  many  special  features  that  are  not 
found  on  tho  highest  priced  buggies  purchased, 
it  has  padded  dash,  longitudinal  spring,  screwed 
rim  wheels,  round  edge  best  steel  tires,  split  hic¬ 
kory  guaranteed  wheels,  spring  cushion  and 
spring  back,  leather  quarter  top,  reinforced  hack 
curtain,  water-nroof  fibre  board  boot,  velvet 
carpet,  double  braced  and  full  leathered  slinfts 
and  many  other  features  that  are  fully  described 
in  catalogue.  Send  for  a  copy  today!  It  will  cost 
you  one  cent  for  a  postal  ami  you  will  find  it  the 
best  investment  you  ever  made  in  your  life. 

NOTE— We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  high  grade 
Harness, sold  direct  to  the  user  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  IVlfg.  Co. 

(II.  C.  PHELPS,  President), 
2O30Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


.  ■6TCCL  CLAD  STONgBO^T— ~ 


rr  ro*  ***rcs* 

EaY ‘ft 


MAM 9MG9  r€W,M/C 


Buy  your  carriage,  buggy,  surrey .  etc.,  direct  from  our  factory 
and  gain  the  profits  that  go  to  tho  jobber  and  the  retailer.  We 
are  manufacturers  and  sell  only  high  class  vehicles  and 
harness  direct  to  our  customers  at  factory  prices. 


PROFITS  SAVED 


We  give  a  broad  guarantee.  If  goods  not  entirely  satisfactory 
we  will  refund  money  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  Write  for  our 
free  catalogue  which  shows  our  immense  stock  and  explainsour  plan. 
THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


IT’S  IN  THE  WHEELS' 


that  our 


Farmers’  Handy  Wajfon 

Bets  its  advantage  over  any  other  farm  wagon.  Tho 
metal  wheels  have  the  spokes  forged  in — not  cast  In — 
so  they  never  come  loose.  Beware  of  cast  In  spokes  Our 
wooden  wheels  haveconvex  facesand  tiresare  shrunk  on. 

arrantedfor  5  years.  Our  wagons  can  be  used  for  any 
farm  work  —  turns  shorter 
than  any  other.  Big,  wide, 
low  loads.  Light  draught, 
strong,  durable,  handy  and 
Cheap.  Dealers  sell  them. 

Bend  for  illustrated  book 
containing  full  description 
It  is  free.  Write  at  once. 

FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON  CO. 

Suginaw,  Michigan 


Farmers9  ' 
Handy  Wagon 

With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 


Low-  and  handy.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  W e  also  furnish  Steel  VV  heels  to  fit  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 

KHF1RE  HAHUFiCTCRIlfi  CO. ,  Box  70 ,  Qniney,  HI. 


CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

For  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark’s  Reversible 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  l  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new-cut  forest. 
His  Double  -  Action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  the  land  true, 
moves  18,000  tons  of  earth  and 
cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  Re¬ 
versible  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  fur¬ 
row  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in.  wide. 
All  of  these  machines  will  kill 
witch-grass, wild  m  ustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

Higganum,  Conn.,U.3.A. 


EASILY  APPLIED ,  LASTS  INDEFINITELY.  STANDARD  FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS. 

Manufactured  8olely  by  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  IOO  William  Street,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT  NOTES. 

Seedling  Pecans.— Referring  to  inquiry 
of  K  L.  R.,  Due  West,  S.  C.,  In  regard 
to  grafted  and  seedling  pecan  trees,  I  find 
it  impossible  to  get  grafted  stock  any¬ 
where.  Good  seedlings  are  to  be  had  in 
plenty,  and  at  very  reasonable  prices. 
These  that  have  been  transplanted  in  nur¬ 
sery  are  the  best,  as  they  have  more 
lateral  roots,  and  consequently  are  more 
apt  to  live.  I  would  advise  E.  L.  R.  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Frultland 
Nurseries,  Augusta,  Ga.,  whose  nursery  is 
not  much  more  than  a  good  day’s  drive 
from  his  place.  His  prices  for  transplanted 
seedling  pecans  two  years  old  are  15  and 
26  cents,  according  to  size.  a.  j.  c. 

Somes  set  Apple.— There  is  somewhere 
an  apple  of  best  quality  originated  in  New 
York  State  called  Somerset;  fruit  below 
medium,  roundish  conical,  much  narrowed 
towards  calyx;  skin  whitish  yellow;  some 
nettings  and  patches  of  russet  and  a  few 
brown  dots;  flesh  quite  white;  ripens  in 
October.  Can  any  reader  tell  me  where  to 
get  a  few  scions  of  this  kind? 

Carbon  Co.,  Pa.  p.  d.  reiser. 

R.  N.-Y.— ' This  is  the  Somerset  of  west¬ 
ern  New  York.  There  is  another  Somerset 
apple  from  Maine,  large,  roundish,  some¬ 
what  flattened,  bright  yellow,  covered  with 
stripes  and  splashes  of  bright  red.  It  is  of 
good  qualitv:  said  to  be  a  little  later  than 
the  New  York  Somerset. 

The  Perfection  Currant.— The  natural 
size  of  this  currant  is  shown  at  Fig.  140. 
It  was  originated  by  Chas.  G.  Hooker,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  crossed  Fay’s  Pro¬ 
lific  with  White  Grape,  hoping  to  combine 
the  large  size  and  color  of  Fay  with  the 
high  quality  and  productiveness  of  White 
Grape.  The  result  was  a  fine  currant.  Tt 
was  entered  for  the  famous  Patrick 
Barry  gold  medal,  and  won  it,  the  com- 


THE  PERFECTION  CURRANT.  Fig.  140. 

mittee  making  the  following  report:  “Cross 
between  Fay’s  Prolific  and  White  Grape. 
Season  of  ripening  same  as  Cherry  and 
Fay.  Color,  bright  red,  a  good  grower. 
Size,  very  large,  larger  than  Fay  and 
Cherry.  Clusters  very  long.  Very  pro¬ 
ductive,  resembling  the  White  Grape  in 
this  respect.  Quality,  very  fine.  Not  so 
acid  as  Fay  and  other  red  sorts.  As  a 
table  currant  cannot  be  surpassed.  A  very 
important  fact  is  that  it  has  a  long  stem 
from  fruit  to  attachment  to  branch,  mak- 
it  easy  to  pick.’* 

“The  Sunnt  South.”— I  am  now  writing 
(March  31)  with  window  up  and  doors 
open;  9:30  P.  M.  A  dozen  different  roses 
are  in  full  bloom,  Gradus  peas  in  bloom, 
strawberries  ripening,  beans,  beets,  cab¬ 
bage,  onions,  cucumbers,  corn,  squash  and 
potatoes  all  growing  fairly,  with  aspara¬ 
gus  ad  libitum.  a.  w.  s. 

Americus,  Ga. 

Oklahoma  Notes.— I  have  350  young 
pears  and  50  apples  all  planted  a  year  ago. 
As  we  have  plenty  of  rabbits  here,  and 
they  started  to  gnaw  at  thq.  trees,  killing 
several  last  Fall,  I  applied  white  lead  to 
them  all.  I  took  an  old  canvas  mitten, 
smeared  it  well  with  the  white  lead,  held 
tree  close  to  ground,  pulling  upward;  the 
smearing  was  done  at  one  stroke.  The 
trees  were  not  touched  by  the  rabbits 
after  that,  and  while  the  lead  is  on  the 
trees  yet  they  are  not  hurt  any,  as  they 
have  leafed  out  and  are  as  fine  and 
healthy  as  a  few  that  I  had  wrapped  with 
rags.  All  kinds  of  garden  truck  is  up 
(April  1)  with  us.  We  are  planting  field 
corn.  The  big  frost  of  a  week  ago  killed 
the  peaches  and  Burbank  plums  and  apri¬ 


cots;  pears  are  hurt  a  little.  Apple  trees 
and  late  plums  are  in  full  bloom;  grapes 
are  not  hurt  either.  All  our  cattle  feeders 
have  lost  the  corn  they  put  in  cattle  for 
the  last  two  years;  a  few  are  gone  broke, 
the  others  are  crippled.  a.  durand.  . 

Oklahoma. 

Black  Ben  Davis.— On  page  61  we  gave 
the  report  of  the  committee  representing 
the  Missouri  Horticultural  Society  regard¬ 
ing  the  identity  of  Gano  and  Black  Ben 
Davis.  The  Arkansas  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  made  the  following  report:  “Your 
committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
origin  of  Black  Ben  Davis  apple  and  the 
claim  of  some  horticulturists  that  the  ap¬ 
ple  is  identical  with  the  Gano,  respectfully 
beg  leave  to  report  as  follows:  We  are 
thoroughly  convinced,  after  a  rigid  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  facts,  that  the  Black  Ben 
Davis  originated  in  Washington  County, 
Ark.,  on  a  farm  owned  by  Alexander  Black, 
commonly  known  as  the  “Parson  Black 
Farm”:  that  while  it  is  of  the  Ben  Davis 
type  and  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  apple  known  as  Gano,  it  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  variety.  In  substantiation  of 
this  opinion  we  herewith  submit  testimony, 
which  testimony  we  feel  certain  has  never 
been  presented  to  any  committee  or  body 
of  horticulturists  before,  and  that  if  this 
testimony  had  been  secured  by  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Horticultural  Committee  their  report 
would  have  been  In  accordance  with  our 
conclusions.” 

Potatoes  after  Lime  and  Cow  Peas. 

Tf.  G.,  Charlotte,  To.— In  August,  1902,  I 
plowed  up  a  poor  Timothy  sod  and  put  in 
Crimson  clover.  I  secured  a  very  fine  crop, 
but  let  it  dry  up  rather  badly  before  plow¬ 
ing.  The  stalks  were  still  green,  but  the 
rest  of  it  dried  up.  At  plowing  in  clover 
I  sowed  1,000  pounds  per  acre  of  lime; 
afterwards  I  sowed  to  cow  peas  and  let 
stand  last  Fall  without  plowing  under. 
The  land  has  remained  through  last  Win¬ 
ter  with  vines  standing.  Will  such  prep¬ 
aration  give  potatoes  free  from  scab,  and 
what  manure  should  I  use? 

Ans. — If  the  seed  potatoes  are  scabby 
the  lime  may  cause  the  disease  to 
spread.  We  would  soak  the  seed  before 
cutting— using  one  pint  of  formalin  in 
15  gallons  of  water.  Let  the  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  remain  in  this  mixture  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  cutting.  We 
should  use  on  such  soil  600  pounds  of 
a  fertilizer  containing  two  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  eight  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
six  of  potash.  The  cow  peas  and  the 
Crimson  clover  will  supply  nearly  all 
the  nitrogen  needed  by  the  crop. 


A  Bird  Scarer.— Will  you  please  tell 
your  many  readers  that  it  is  said  by  one 
considered  to  know  that  a  stuffed  hawk, 
owl,  snake  or  even  a  toy  snake,  placed 
near  fruit  of  any  kind,  will  scare  all  kinds 
of  birds  that  prey  upon  such  fruit,  and 
they  will  not  stop  to  investigate  long 
enough  to  know  the  difference  from  the 
living  or  dead.  In  the  interest  of  many  bird 
friends  I  write  this.  j.  a.  h. 

Milford.  Conn. 


fill |  I  DADED  ^>,rect  from  Factory  to 
lllf  DLL  I  Hi  bVl  Buyers;  Send  4  cents  In 
mm  stamps  for  Barge  Sample  Book  of  1904 
patterns  It  also  tells  how  you  can  save  30 
per  cent,  on  local  dealers’  prices. 

A.  J.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 

Fertilizer  Made  to  Order 

Special  Formu'as.  Read  article  on  page  270,  U.N.  Y. 
You  get  what  you  pay  for;  over  30  years' experience 
in  making  and  using  fertilizers. 

_ f  !■'.  HT’invELI.  New  H-ven.  Con:-. 


TREES 


and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nurserv.  Geneva. N.Y 


Woodview  Nurseries. 

Apples,  6  —  13o. |  Peach,  2  —  8c.;  Cherry,  Plum 
Pear,  low.  Study  our  free  catalogue.  Address, 
Box  8,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 

BEST  TREATMENT.  BEST  GRADING.  BEST  PACKING 
BEST  TREES.  BEST  PRICES.  BEST  BUY  FROM  US. 


DEDDV  As|£  Ior  0U1  ‘J2nd  Annual  CataF'nie 
Dull  til  CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  .j.rlj 
Btrawberry,  with  many  other  klndt 
PLANTS  fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  lov 
■•nn  ■  w  as  $1 .60  M.  Slay  maker*  Son,  Dover,  De' 

FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  by  ns  to  bear  fruit  of  best  quality.  We 
pay  freight  Instructive  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 


Write  to-day. 


KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


An  interesting  letter  to  our  readers 
from  Hon.  H.  L.  Dunham,  Ex-Mayor  of 
Dover,  N.  J. 

Dover,  N.  J.,  Nov.  12th.  1902. 

I  had  both  kidney  and  liver  trouble  for 
over  three  years.  I  tried  the  best  physi¬ 
cians  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  and  regret  to  say 
that  I  received  very  little  benefit  until  I 
commenced  taking  the  great  kidney,  liver 
and  bladder  remedy.  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root.  After  taking  the  first  bottle  I 
noticed  quite  a  change  which  satisfied  me 
that  at  last  I  had  found  the  right  medi¬ 
cine.  I  continued  on  until  I  had  taken  four 
bottles,  by  this  time  I  noticed  such  a 
marked  improvement  in  my  health,  in 
every  way,  that  I  felt  satisfied  I  was  curpd. 
But,  to  be  positive  beyond  a  question  or 
doubt,  I  was  in  Chicago  during  July,  1902. 
and  went  to  the  Columbus  Medical  Labora¬ 
tory,  No.  103  State  St.,  and  had  them  make 
a  thorough  and  complete  microscopical 
examination  which  showed  my  kidneys 
and  liver  to  be  perfectly  well  an3  healthy. 
I  have  their  written  report  in  my  posses¬ 
sion,  signed  by  the  doctors  of  the  above 
Medical  Laboratory,  which  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Ex-Mayor  of  Dover,  N.  J. 

The  mild  and  prompt  effect  of  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney, 
liver  and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon  real¬ 
ized  It  stands  the  highest  for  its  won¬ 
derful  cures  of  the  most  distressing 
cases.  Recommended  and  taken  by  phy¬ 
sicians,  .used  in  hospitals  and  endorsed 
by  people  of  prominence  everywhere.  To 
prove  what  Swamp-Root  wiLJ  do  for  you 
a  sample  bottle  will  be  sent  absolutely 
free,  by  mail,  also  a  book  telling  all 
about  Swamp-Root  and  its  wonderful 
cures.  Address  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Go.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y..  and  be  sure  to  mention 
reading  this  generous  offer  in  New  York 
City  “Rural  New-Yorker.” 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores 
everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake, 
but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root, 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every 
bottle. 


“In  union  there  Is  strength."  —  Join  the 

International  Ginseng  Growers  Ass’n 

It’s  members  sold  dry  ginseng  for  tl.'t.OO  per  lb.  In  KGS. 
Membership  feetl.  Address,  Sec.-Treos., Little  York  v 


Pnfafripc  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harmony,  Sunlight* 
rutdtucs  Hustler,  Rose,  Longfellow.  Wonder.  Six 


weeks;  85  kinds. 


C.  W.  FORD,  Fishers  N.  Y. 


G 


KKVITT’S  PLANT  FARMS,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


*  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 
LgeSSw.  OTHERS  FAIL- 

mr  Fruit  Book  Free.  Besult  of  78  years’ experience 

'STARK  BRO*.  LeeltUea,  Me.;  Dansvllie,  N.  V.J  Etc 


Noithern  N.  Y.  Seed  Grain. 

Oats:  White  Bonanza,  and  Pedigree,  60c  per  bn.; 
2-Rowed  B  irley.  65c;  Bags,  15c.  Cash  with  order. 
ROGERS  BROS..  Chaumont,  Jefferson  Co.,  N.Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


,0NI0N  SEED— Southport  Globe 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

NTH  C.  O  JLT.LIFF  MFO.  CO..  Smithnort,.  Oo-’V 

Large  Transplanted  Early 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and 
full  line  of  vegetable  plants  in  season.  Write  for 
price  list  and  special  prices  on  111,000  and  100.000  lots. 
LUDVIG  MOSBJEK.  Onarga,  111., 
and  3500  Anthony  Ave..  South  Chicago,  Ill. 

STRAWBERRIES  TO  PLANT  RIGHT  va¬ 
rieties,  as  good  as  can  be  bought,  at  the  RIGHT  price. 
This  is  the  RIGHT  place  and  this  the  RIGHT  season 
to  order.  Will  servo  you  RIGHT.  Sample:  300  of 
(good  varieties,  prepaid,  $1.  Now  be  sure  you  are 
llUGHT,  etc.  Address  WM.  PERRY,  Cool  Spring,  DeL 

Gardeners'  Paradise— Cheap  lands.  Best  climate. 
Best  markets.  Write  Mason  &  Taber. Norfo  k  Va. 

/I  Anil  Wanted  address  of  Farmers  'interest  a 
■  Willi  in  Early  8-Rowed  Yellow  State  Corn. 
“  Test  '98,  Washington.”  White  Star  Oats,  good 
weight,  poifectly  clean;  description  free.  Sample, 
postage,  2c.  Why  order  western  light  oats  ?  Gold 
Coin  Potatoes  Can  save  $2.00  a  bbl.  Irish  Cobblers, 
Queens,  and  Choice  Late  potatoes,  lsts  and  2nds. 
Write  to-day  with  postage,  and  receive  sample  Oats, 
Corn  and  Iceberg  Lettuce.  Carmans  1  and  Green 
Mountains,  20  varieties.  ..  . T  „ 

S  J  SMITH'S  TOTATO  FARM,  Shortsvil  e,  N.Y. 

i  ENSILAGE  CORN 

from  the  prairie  country.  It  is  better  than  Eastern 
seed,  as  it  is  used  to  wind,  and  does  not  blow  down. 
Grows  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  very  leafy,  and  early 
enough  to  mature  well  anywhere  south  of  Albany. 
Selected  seed,  either  White  or  Yellow,  guaranteed  to 
grow,  @1.25  per  bushel.  New  Sacks  free.  Freight 
rate  is  about  60  cents  per  hundred  to  Rochester  or 
Buffalo.  HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman, 

■  Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

I  Go  to  the  natural  home  of  good  corn  for  your  seed. 

QooH  Pnrn  anH  flato  Learning  corn *i  per  ousneL 
oCCu  uul  II  allU  Uulo  Other  leading  varieties  ot 
corn.  Silver  Mine  oats  60c  per  bu.  Sks.  5c  each.  New 
bags,18c.  PricesF.O.B.,Wakeman,0.  F.  A.  Denman 


jSeed  Potatoes 


Loading  varieties;  Early  and 
late:  pure  and  true  to  name. 
Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  price  list. 

F.  H  Thompson.  Fairview  Farm.  Holland  Pa  tent. N.Y 


lOATS 


SENSATION.  123  bu.  per  acre,  ro- 
elcan'd  seed,  75c.  per  bu.  Circular 
free.  Theo.  Burt  &  Sons.  MePose  O 


rnn  0  41  c— Second  Growth  Seed  Potatoes  Early 
rUn  CALL  Rose,  $3.76  per  bag;  Crown  Jewel,  $3.75 
per  bag;  Polaris,  $3.75  per  bag.  Home-grown  Crimson 
Clover,  $3.50  per  bu.  Cow  Peas,  $1.60  per  bu.  Onion  Set” 
$2.50  per  bu.  J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


VaughansTwenty-Sey’entli 
Annual  Catalogue 

Covering  Ihe  four  Great  Departments  of  Gardening 
Mailed  FREE  to  all  buyers  of  Garden 
Seeds.  Flower  .Seeds,  Greenhouse  Plants. 
.Shrubs  and  Hardy  Plants,  write  now. 

Vaughan’s  Seed -Store 

84-86  Randolph  5t..  CHICAGO. 


NEW  YORK* 


len  Mary  and  Sample  Strawberry 

Plants  at  $2.00  per  1.000. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Largo  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Eng  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Writs 
for  Price  List. 

J.  E.  HDTTON  &  80N.  Conyngham.  pq 

o  f  RAW8ERKY  PLANTS 

UNCLE  JIM,  Auto,  CUmax,  Bubach,  Success,  Sam¬ 
ple.  Money  makers.  Clean  stock.  No  disease,  rust 
or  blight.  Our  24th  annual  catalogue  free  to  all.  it 
tells  how  to  grow  Cantaloupes.  CALEB  BOGGS  & 
SON,  Cheswold,  Del. 

DCAPli  TRECQ  One  year  from  bud  2c  to  4c  each. 
iCAuil  I  nCtO  AlsoPlum,  Apple,  Pear.  etc.  * 
R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


MCCORMICK 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Cfi  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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Exposure  of  Fertilizer. 

F.  8.  M.,  Boston,  Mass.— I  have  quite  a 
lot  of  fertilizer  which  is  several  years  old, 
and  has  been  hidden  away  in  bags  in  a 
barn.  It  has  been  exposed  more  or  less  to 
the  air.  Has  its  value  been  destroyed? 

Ans. — Probably  not  worth  mentioning 
unless  it  has  been  soaked  or  leached 
with  water.  The  air  alone  will  not  hurt 
the  fertilizer.  If  you  open  a  bag  that 
has  even  been  exposed  to  the  damp  for 
a  long  time  you  will  find  that  only  the 
outer  crust  of  the  fertilizer  has  been 
affected.  The  inside  will  still  be  dry. 

Soiling  Crops. 

F.  B.  P.,  Otisville,  N.  Y.—l  would  like  your 
advice  about  a  piece  of  ground,  a  dry, 
sandy  loam,  heavily  manured  with  stable 
manure  for  corn  last  year.  We  would  like 
to  put  in  some  crop  that  would  yield  a 
large  amount  of  fodder  for  milch  cows  and 
that  would  admit  of  seeding  down  to  grass 
to  good  advantage.  We  are  thinking  of 
either  oats,  to  be  cut  green,  or  millet. 
Which  would  you  advise? 

Ans. — We  would  use  oats  and  peas  a3 
often  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We 
would  use  a  heavy  seeding  of  grass  and 
cut  the  oats  and  peas  early. 

Logs  In  a  Drain. 

J.  J.  P.,  Tilton,  N.  H.—l  have  a  piece  of 
wet  land  which  is  very  rich  soil.  I  can 
plant  it  to  advantage.  What  is  the  best 
material  to  use  in  the  drain?  Would  logs 
decay  where  there  is  lots  of  water,  and 
they  are  away  from  the  air?  I  have  heard 
of  this  method,  yet  never  tried  it. 

Ans.— The  most  satisfactory  drain  is 
made  of  tile.  We  would  use  it  if  pos¬ 
sible.  A  stone  drain  with  three  flat 
stones  at  the  bottom  arranged  so  as  to 
leave  an  open  channel  and  smaller 
stones  put  on  top  does  fairly  well. 
Boards  or  slabs  last  a  reasonable  time. 
We  have  had  no  experience  with  logs, 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  readers 

about  them. 

Starting  Potatoes  Early. 

A.  S  K.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.—  Does  it  pay  to 
plant  potatoes  in  the  Spring  so  early  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  cut  by  the  frost,  or 
is  it  better  to  wait  until  all  danger  of 
frost  is  past?  Do  you  think  it  advisable 
to  lay  them  in  a  greenhouse  and  start  the 
sprouts  before  planting? 

Ans.— Planting  potatoes  before  danger 
of  frost  is  over  is  simply  a  matter  of 
risk  that  every  grower  should  solve  for 
himself.  It  is  very  good  practice  to 
“green”  seed  potatoes  by  exposing  them 
to  sunlight  in  a  warm  place  before  plant¬ 
ing.  The  sprouts  grow  thick  and  stocky, 
and  are  much  better  able  to  endure  cold 
than  if  spindled  up  in  the  dark,  and 
come  up  more  vigorously  than  if  the 
potato  is  dormant  when  planted. 

The  Life  of  Steel  Footing. 

B.  B.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.-How  long  does 
steel  roofing  last?  How  often  does  it  need 
painting?  Does  it  protect  against  lighting? 
Does  it  make  a  water-tight  roof?  How 
much  wood  do  you  need  under  it  for  sup¬ 
port?  What  is  its  first  cost,  and  also  last- 
ing  quality  as  compared  with  cheap 
shingles  and  with  first-grade  shingles? 

Ans.— A  roof  of  steel  sheeting,  plain, 
crimped  or  corrugated,  if  painted  every 
two  or  three  years  will  last  longer 
than  any  wood  roof,  but  is  not  desir¬ 
able  on  account  of  the  care  and  expense 
of  maintaining  it.  There  is  already  too 
much  to  look  after  around  the  farm  and 
buildings,  without  putting  on  roofs  that 
must  be  painted  every  few  years.  Such 
jobs  are  apt  to  get  neglected,  and  rust 
will  have  destroyed  the  roof  before  one 
is  aware.  Galvanized  roofing  costs 
more  than  the  painted,  but  is  not  much 
superior  to  the  latter.  The  galvanism 
which  is  put  on  roofing  and  fence  wire 
nowadays  is  very  poor,  and  does  not 
keep  the  rust  away  for  more  than  five 
to  six  years.  Taking  everything  in  con¬ 
sideration,  the  painted  kind  is  prefer¬ 
able.  Steel  roofing  weighs  75  pounds  per 
square  (100  square  feet),  and  does  not 
require  any  heavier  rafters  than  shin¬ 
gles,  but  requires  more  lumber  for 
sheathing.  The  sheathing  will  cost  $2 
per  square  as  against  75  cents  for  lath 
for  shingles.  The  points  in  favor  of 
steel  roofing  are  its  tightness  so  long  as 
rust  does  not  eat  holes  in  it,  and  its  fire¬ 
proof  qualities.  Whether  a  steel  roof  is 
lightning  proof  or  not  is  largely  a  mat¬ 


ter  of  theory,  but  it  is  said  that  there  is 
no  instance  of  a  metal  roofed  building 
having  been  struck  by  lightning.  Paint¬ 
ed  steel  roofing  costs  $3.50  per  square, 
equal  to  shingles  at  $13.50  per  1,000. 
Galvanized  costs  $5  per  square,  equal  to 
shingles  at  $19  per  1,000.  A  very  good 
grade  of  shingles  can  be  bought  for  the 
first  figures,  and  the  very  best  at  the 
latter.  The  cheapest  kind  of  a  shingle 
roof  would  last  as  long  as  a  metal  roof 
unless  the  latter  was  kept  painted.  One 
may  find  opportunities  for  buying  steel 
roofing  at  less  figures  than  I  have 
named,  and  it  may  be  economical  to  use 
it,  but  in  a  general  way  I  think  that 
shingles  are  to  be  preferred,  unless 
where  the  pitch  is  so  small  that  they 
cannot  be  used,  and  in  that  case  I  use 
some  kind  of  felt  roofing,  which  can  be 
bought  at  a  much  lower  price  than  eith¬ 
er  steel  or  shingles.  ohmt  davis. 


“Are  you  still  making  visits  to  your 
dentist?”  “No.”  “How’s  that?”  “Oh, 
nothing,  only  I  ran  out  of  teeth.” — De¬ 
troit  Free  Press. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFF’S  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

In  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  I  will  mail  my 
1904  illustrated  catalogue  in  which  I  offer  the  high¬ 
est  quality  which  can  be  secured  In  the  world  at 
prices  which  are  much  belo  w  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  GLADIOLUS  SPECIALIST, 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

"•w  fiKn.  n  .'fiOLViN.  ('res 


15  Best  Varieties. 

_  _ _  Price  list  Kree. 

GKO.  H.^COLVIN.  Crest  Farm,  Dalton. Pa. 


CUCUMBER  SEED 

About  100  lbs.  DONG  GKEEN  JERSEY,  $1  50  per  lb. 
KDWABD  K1GG,  Jr.,  Seedsman, 

Burlington.  N  J. 

CHD  CAI  C— Lot  of  Light  Cumberland  Tips.  Sample 
rUn  OnLL  for  postage.  P.  SUTTON,  Exeter,  Pa. 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
FRUIT  PLANTS 

WE  HAVE  A  SURPLUS  OF 

STRAWBERRY  and  RED 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

AT  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES. 

Remember4  we  Guarantee 
Satisfaction . 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  send  list  for 
discount.  Do  it  now. 

0,  A.  E,  BALDWIN,  SS£  Bridgeman,  Mich 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  TOUR  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 
Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line. 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Free. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC.  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  in  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C.  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


TO 
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cross  ■ 
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rsSife 


Circulars 
sent  Free. 


Rural  mail  Box. 


RUTdl  Mail  ^Iany  new rou*es  "ill  E°  Ip  this  year.  We 


•want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  1  n  a  petition.  _ 

We  will  send  a  DU  A  TI1CC  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Sau)  mills 

The  DoLoach  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  Mill 

with  4  h.  p.  cuts  2,000  feet  pet  clay.  All  sizes  and  prices  to  suit. 
Shingle  Mills,  Edgers.  Trimmers,  Planers.  Corn  and  Buhr 
Mills,  Water  Wheels,  Lath  Mills,  Wood  Saws  and  Hay  Presses. 
Our  handsome  new  catalogue  will  interest  you. 

DeLoach  Mill  Mtg  Co.,  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ca.  ^ 

114  Libortj  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  614 Third  St.,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 


FROST 
BEST 
CHEAPEST 


instead  of  five.  The  weight,  strength  and  lasting 
qualities  of  the  Frost  Fence  compared  with  light 
weight,  woven  wire  fabric,  is  3  to  6  times  as  great. 
Does  It  pay  to  build  a  new  fence  every  6  years? 
Catalogue  free  THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WIRE-SI. 40  Per  IOO  Lbs. 

Smooth  galvanized  wire,  put  up  100 
lbs.  to  a  bale,  lengths  running  up  to 
250ft.  No.  14  guoge,  per  100  lbs.  *1.40. 
Write  for  prices  on  other  gauges. 
Fence  staples,  per  100  lbs..  *2.00.  Wire 
I  nails,  mixedin  a  keg,  per  lOOlbs., *1.60. 

1  Barbed  wire,  per  100 lbs.,  *2.35.  Poultry 
ne  ttlng,  stee  1  fence  .etc. ,  at  1  ow  prices^ 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  E,  61  — 
on  merchandise  of  all  kinds  from 
Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  West  85th  Sc  Iron  Sts. , Chicago 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Use  tlxo  Best  Sulplnxr. 

BERGEN  PORT 

FLOWERS 
of  SULPHUR 

IN  LIME,  SULPHUR,  AND  SALT  WASH. 

T.  cfo  S.  O.  WHITE  COMPANY, 

BERGEN  PORT  SULPHUR  WORKS, 

No.  28  BURJjIlXrGr  SLIP,  KTEW 


we  SHIP  on  APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit  and  allow  10 
DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  on  every 
bicycle.  Any  wheel  not  satisfactory 
returned  at  our  expense. 

Highest  Grade  dfO.75  4n  1 7 
1904  Models  O  * 

Coaster  Brakes.  Hedgethorne  puncture 
,  proof  tires  and  best  equipment. 

1902  &  1903  Models  (ft  "T  df  1 Q 

l  Best  Makes 

J 500  Second -Hand  Wheel * 

I  All  makes  &  Models  <£  O 

Igoodasnew  V «  IO  'P  ° 

I  Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale  at 

[half  factory  cost. 

[EARN  A  BICYCLE  taking  orders 
from  sample  wheel  furnished  by  us. 
Our  agents  make  large  profits.  Write 
)  nl  once  tor  catalogues  and  our  special  offer. 

AUTOMOBILES,  TIRES,  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines.  Sundries,  etc.,  half  usual  prices. 

*EAD  OYOLE  OO.,  Dept.  175  C  Chicago 


DtDDV  RACVCTC  Less  than  factory  prices  for 
DLIIIII  DAOiVlIO  immediate  orders. 

CHARLES  I.  ALLEN,  Terryvllle,  Conn. 


LAWN  FENCE 

Original  designs,  strong  and 
beautifully  built.  Ask  for  our 
Special  FREE  Catalog  which 
will  save  you  money.  ^ 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 
Holly,  Mich. 

Waukeean.  Ill.  Cleveland  O 
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YOU  CAN  CLIMB  OVER 

sit  upon,  or  fall  a  tree  across  a  Page  Fence  and  not 
deform  or  damage  It.  It’ s  made  differently. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 

WIRE  FENCE 

^Before  you  buy  WIRE  FENCE  write  us 
for  information  that  will  save  you  from  30 
to  SO  per  cent.  We  tell  it  FREE. 

KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  88,  Muncie,  Ind. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 

Price, 

$1  EACH. 

Discount  Dozen 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  Strong, 
heavy. 
Lowest  i  n  price, 
highest  In  quali¬ 
ty.  Asamplebest 
evidence.  Reap¬ 
proved  Jan.  25th, 
i 9  0  3 .  Orders 
promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct  to  the  farmer. 
H.  E.  HESSLER  CO..  Factory  No.  8.  Syracuse  N.  v 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  tha 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  In  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumpirg  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  d  ability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  i*  -  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4"  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

rider-ericsson  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  V.  Q. 

40  North  "lb  St.,  Fhllailelpl  1 ..  22  1’ltt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  U  . 

Tsuleute-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 


There  are  several  pretty  good  kinds  of  har¬ 
vesting  machines.  Any  of  them  will  do  fairly 
well  with  an  average  crop  and  when  everything 
is  plain  sailing.  But  when  your  grain  is  down 
and  tangled  or  your  grass  is  wet  and  heavy  or 
your  ground  is  soft  or  rough,  or  something  else 
is  wrong — as  it  often  is — then  is  when  a  Walter 
A.  Wood  machine  is  a  friend  in  need.  If  you 
want  a  machine  that  will  take  you  through  the 
tight  places,  do  more  work  with  less  attention 
and  cost  less  for  repairs  than  any  other,  you 
want  a  Walter  A.  Wood. 

Grain  and  Corn  Binders  1  and  2  Horse  Mowers 
Reapers  Rakes  Tedders  Knife  Grinders 

You  should  have  the  new  Walter  A.  Wood  illustrated  catalog. 
It’s  1  ree  and  puts  you  up-to-date  on  harvesting  machines  Ask 
our  nearest  agent  or  write  direct  (mentioning  t his  paper;  to 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  M.  &  R.  M. 
COMPANY,  HOOS1CK  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


Water-Glassed  Eggs  Keep  Well.— 
In  previous  notes  on  water-glass  (sili¬ 
cate  of  sodium)  as  an  egg  preservative 
we  thought  it  best  to  recommend  that 


sulphur  wash  we  expect  it  to  destroy 
at  the  same  time  many  spores  of  such 
fungi  as  Peach  leaf-curl.  Plum  pocket. 
Pear  blight  and  Monilia  or  brown  rot. 
As  only  a  small  number  of  trees,  vary¬ 
ing  in  age  from  two  to  eight  years,  need¬ 
ed  treatment,  the  potassium  sulphide 
combination  was  selected  as  promising 
good  results  without  the  trouble  of  long 
boiling.  Thirty  gallons  of  the  mixture, 
put  on  with  a  good  pump  through  a 
Vermorel  nozzle,  thoroughly  coated  60 
trees,  about  30  currant  bushes  and  a 
few  ornamental  shrubs. 


the  eggs  be  used  at  once  when  taken 
from  the  solution.  This  seemed  the 
safest  plan.  There  is  considerable  lit¬ 
erature  on  the  use  of  water-glass  solu¬ 
tion  for  preserving  eggs  both  here  and 
abroad,  but  the  writers  are  quite  silent 
about  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  eggs 
when  taken  out  after  prolonged  immer¬ 
sion.  The  only  change  to  be  noted  in 
eggs  preserved  one  year  in  a  10-per-cent 
solution  is  that  the  white  or  albumen  is 
rather  more  watery  than  in  perfectly 
fresh  eggs.  So  closely  do  they  resemble 
new-laid  eggs  in  appearance  and  quality 
after  being  rinsed  and  di'ied  off,  that 
it  has  almost  been  claimed  they  would 
hatch  under  proper  incubation.  They 
are  useful  for  all  culinary  purposes  ex¬ 
cept  boiling  in  the  shell,  as  they  are 
likely  to  crack  if  heated  too  suddenly 
and  the  interior  does  not  look  quite  as 
inviting  when  opened.  Repeated  trials 
have  since  convinced  us  that  these  eggs 
keep  well  for  two  weeks  after  coming 
out  of  the  solution  if  stored  in  a  cool 
place,  and  are  even  better  for  some  pur¬ 
poses,  as  the  white  becomes  less  watery. 
This  does  not  warrant  offering  water- 
glassed  eggs  as  fresh,  however.  They 
are  preserved  eggs,  and  should  be  so 
called  if  offered  for  sale.  As  a  house¬ 
hold  economy  for  the  storage  of  eggs 
when  cheap  and  plentiful  the  water- 
glass  process  is  to  be  heartily  com¬ 
mended.  With  a  stock  of  well-preserved 
eggs  packed  in  April  and  May  available 
for  family  use  during  the  succeeding 
cold  months  the  farmer  or  poultry  keep¬ 
er  is  at  liberty  to  sell  his  Winter  pro¬ 
duct  as  laid.  We  used  a  10-per-cent  so¬ 
lution  two  years  in  succession  with  no 
apparent  deterioration  in  the  preserving 
quality.  As  many  inquiries  concerning 
water-glass  for  egg-preserving  come  in 
we  repeat  directions. 

Water  glass,  silicate  of  sodium  solu¬ 
tion,  can  be  had  in  pound  bottles  at  25 
cents  each,  or  in  larger  quantity  in 
glass  containers  as  low  as  10  cents  a 
pound.  The  solution  is  placed  in  a 
wooden  or  stoneware  vessel,  and  nine 
times  the  quantity  of  fresh  pure  water 
poured  in.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  the 
liquid  when  gathered,  as  fresh  as  pos¬ 
sible,  only  allowing  them  to  cool  off. 
Put  in  as  many  eggs  as  the  solution  will 
cover.  Cover  with  a  lid  to  retard  evap¬ 
oration  and  keep  out  dust.  Store  in  a 
cool  cellar  until  wanted  for  use.  The 
eggs  should  keep  perfectly  at  least  one 
year.  The  eggs  must  be  sound  and 
fresh  when  placed  in  the  solution — it 
will  not  restore  stale  or  spoiled  speci¬ 
mens.  One  pound  of  water-glass  prop¬ 
erly  diluted  will  cover  about  14  dozens 
of  eggs.  We  have  used  the  same  solu¬ 
tion  two  years  in  succession  with  good 
results,  but  it  is  probably  best  to  start 
each  season  with  a  fresh  supply. 


Making  tile  Wash. — Potassium  sul¬ 
phide  is  known  commercially  under  the 
names  of  liver  of  sulphur,  potassa  sul- 
phurata  and  sulphurated  potash.  It  is 
a  hard,  brittle  solid  of  a  dull  brownish- 
yellow  color,  giving  off  a  strong  sulphur 
odor  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  must 
be  kept  in  tight  canisters  until  used. 
Wholesale  druggists  sell  it  for  14  to  15 
cents  a  pound  in  lots  of  10  pounds  and 
over,  with  an  extra  charge  for  the  con¬ 
tainer,  which  is  usually  made  of  tin.  One 
pound  each  of  sulphide  and  unslaked 
lime  make  two  gallons  of  the  wash,  so 
tliat  the  cost  of  the  mixture  when  ready 
for  use  should  fall  under  10  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon.  This  is  far  more  expensive  than 
the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  mixture  pre¬ 
pared  by  long  boiling,  and  more  than 
the  combination  of  lime,  sulphur  and 
caustic  soda  with  little  or  no  boiling. 
The  latter  has  not  yet  proved  its  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  the  boiled  mixture  is  trou¬ 
blesome  to  prepare  in  a  small  way,  re¬ 
quires  special  conveniences  and  requires 
considerable  expense  for  labor.  The 
making  up  of  the  potassium  sulphide- 
lime  mixture  is  very  simple,  and  con¬ 
sumes  little  time.  The  sulphide  quickly 
dissolves  in  boiling  water  at  the  rate 
of  fiv$  pounds  to  the  gallon.  We  used 
an  old  iron  kettle  and  started  in  by  dis¬ 
solving  the  sulphide;  then  put  an  equal 
weight  of  selected  lime  in  a  clean  bar¬ 
rel  and  started  slaking  with  one  or  two 
gallons  of  hot  water.  While  bubbling 
the  sulphide  solution  was  poured  in 
boiling  hot,  thoroughly  stirred  and  the 
process  completed  by  filling  in  the  pro¬ 
per  quantity  of  warm  water  and  strain¬ 
ing  the  mixture  into  the  spray  barrel. 
The  whole  process  of  making  up  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  this  wash  requires  but  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  time  and  the  ordinary  appli¬ 
ances  of  a  kitchen  stove,  if  a  few  gal¬ 
lons  of  hot  water  are  first  prepared.  The 
sulphur  is  in  perfect  solution  and  inti¬ 
mate  chemical  contact  with  the  lime.  It 
sprays  easily,  covers  well  and  is  said  to 
stick  to  the  trees  as  long  as  any  of  the 
other  combinations.  This  point,  as  well 
as  its  insecticide  and  fungicide  powers, 
remain  to  be  tested  under  our  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  sharply  caustic,  and  will  ir¬ 
ritate  the  skin  if  allowed  to  come  in 
close  contact.  Old  clothes  and  gloves 
should  be  worn  while  spraying,  and  the 
face  protected  by  a  thick  coating  of 
vaseline,  well  rubbed  in  the  eyebrows 
and  about  the  hair.  After  spraying  it 
is  well  to  sponge  the  face  and  hands 
with  weak  vinegar  or  rub  them  with 
lemon  juice  to  render  the  lime  soluble 
before  washing  with  soap  and  water. 
Lime  and  soap  together  form  a  sticky, 
insoluble  compound  hard  to  get  off  the 
skin  and  irritating  in  its  effects.  An 
organic  acid  like  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice  applied  before  the  soap  will  pre¬ 
vent  its  formation  and  neutralize  the 
powerful  caustic  effect  of  the  lime  and 
potash. 


The  Liver  of  Sulphur-Lime  Wash. 
— Experiment  station  bulletins  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  papers  are  filled  with  details 
of  methods  for  making  the  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  wash  by  boiling  and  the  cold 
lime-sulphur  combination  by  the  use  of 
caustic  soda  or  potash  without  the  need 
of  fire.  Lime  and  sulphur  in  chemical 
combination  is  now  accepted  as  the 
hopeful  remedy  for  Pernicious  scale  in 
the  East  as  it  has  long  been  so  consid¬ 
ered  in  the  extreme  West.  Trials  suffi¬ 
cient  in  number  and  diversity  are  being 
made  to  settle  the  question  of  its  value 
under  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  States.  But  with  all  the  flood  of 
information  now  available  only  brief 
mention  is  made  of  the  potassium  sul¬ 
phide  or  liver  of  sulphur-lime  combina¬ 
tion.  It  is  stated  in  two  or  three  bulle¬ 
tins  that  10  pounds  each  of  potassium 
sulphide  and  fresh  stone  lime  to  20  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  make  an  effective  wash, 
but  they  are  silent  as  to  details  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  up. 

Scale  infection  has  existed  near  the 
Rural  Grounds  for  the  last  12  years. 
Each  Summer  the  annoying  pest  estab¬ 
lishes  itself  on  a  few  new  trees  and 
shrubs,  although  we  have  always  treat¬ 
ed  it  wherever  found  with  petroleum  or 
whale-oil  soap.  These  remedies  have 
their  individual  defects  and  advantages 
as  scale-killers,  but  do  not  act  as  fun¬ 
gicides  to  any  appreciable  extent,  while 
all  the  lime-sulphur  combinations  are 
credited  with  being  as  energetic  fungi¬ 
cides  as  Bordeaux  Mixture.  When  spray¬ 
ing  dormant  treei  for  scale  with  a  lime- 


Is  Lime-Sulphur  the  Best  Scale- 
Killer? — Notwithstanding  the  great 
hopes  now  centered  in  lime-sulphur 
combinations  experiment  station  evi¬ 
dence  does  not  show  they  are  more  ef¬ 
fective  scale  killers  than  petroleum  or 
whale-oil  soap.  The  immediate  effect  is 
less  energetic  than  with  either  of  the 
remedies  mentioned,  but  if  not  washed 
off  by  rains  is  more  lasting  than  with  the 
soap  and  far  less  dangerous  to  the  trees 
than  petroleum.  The  comparative  safety 
of  the  lime-sulphur  washes,  their 
demonstrated  fungicide  powers  and 
their  known  effectiveness  in  the  dry  cli¬ 
mate  of  California  form  the  basis  of  the 
confident  expectations  of  those  now  test¬ 
ing  them  in  the  East.  May  their  hopes 
be  realized.  w.  v.  f. 


Make  Your  Spare  Time  Count 

by  taking  our 

Correspondence  Course 

in  Horticulture  under  Prof. 
Liberty  II.  Bulley  of  Cornell 
University.  Treats  of  Vegetable 
Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Flori¬ 
culture  and  the  Ornamentation  of 
Grounds.  We  also  offer  a  course 
in  Modern  Agriculture  under 
Prof.  Brooks  of  Mass.  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Full  Commer¬ 
cial,*  .N  ormal  and  Academia 

departments.  Tuition  nominal.  Text-books 
frtt  t*  our  etudentn.  Catalog ue  and 
yorttoulort  frto.  VfriU  to-day.  > 
k.  Home  Correipondenee  School, 
Dept.  18 ,  Springfield,  Hue.  f 
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WIFT’S  *rSLeade  °* 

FOR  SPRAYING 

Is  the  best  insecticide  known  for  potato  bugs  and 
all  leaf  eating  insects.  It  kills  quickly,  and  unlike 
Paris  Green,  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  bunt¬ 
ing  or  scorching  Hie  leaves.  It  adheres  to  the 
foliage  for  a  long  time,  thus  doing  away  with  re¬ 
peated  sprayings.  It  is  highly  recommended  by 
all  the  leading  entomologists.  Made  only  by  the 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO., 
75-77  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

- FOR  SALE  BY - 

Benton,  Myers  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Daniel  Stewart  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Morrison  Plummer  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Yahr  <K:  Lange  Drug  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Noyes  Bros.  & 
Cutler .  St.  Paul,  Minn.  E.  H.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
W.  A.  Hover  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  J.  S.  Merrill  Drug  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Van  Vleet  Mansfield  Drug  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  L.  V.  Elder  Co., Galveston,  Texas.  I.  L.  Lyons 
&Co.t  New  Orleans,  La.  Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


SAN  JOSS  SCALE. 

And  other  Insects  can  be  Controlled  by  Using 

Good’s  Caustic  Potash  Whale 
Oil  Soap  No.  3. 

It  also  prevents  Curl  Leaf.  Endorsed  by  Entomolo¬ 
gists.  This  Soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  Insecticide. 

60-lb.  Kegs,  12.50;  100-lb.  Kegs,  14.50;  Half-Barrel, 
270  lbs.,  3^c.  per  lb.;  Barrel,  425  lbs.,  3^0.  Large 
quantities,  Special  KateB.  Send  for  Circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD.  939  N.  Front  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


codling 


jjDisparene  kills  both  broods.  Also 
every  leaf-eating  insedt.  Book  free 
BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO., 

,  Y.,  Boston  &  Cincinnati 
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New  Spray  Nozzle 

Goulds  “Mistry”  covers  twice  the  area 
at  half  the  power  required  for  other 
nozzles.  Our  free  book  describes  this 

Wonderful  Sprayer. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y. 


issss* 

YOUR 

There  will  be  no  trouble  about 
the  profits  if  you  spray  your 
trees  and  vines  with  a 

Hardie  Spray  Pump 


Each  of  the  working  parts  of 
this  machine  is  made  of  heavy 
brass  so  accurately  fitted 
that  there  is  no  friction, 
that’s  why  they  work  so 
easy.  Our  catalogue  tells 
you  all  about  it.  It’s  free 

The  Hook-Hardie  Co., 
69  Main  St.  Hudson, Mich. 


With  the  4 

ORCHARD 

[Monarch 


SPRAY 

K  ™  Automatic  Compressed  Air 

Sprayer,  No  hand  labor — has  agitator  and  brushes  for 
'cleaning  strainers.  Our  free  book  tel  Is  about  it.  “Noswlndled  feeling” 
1  f you  buy  our  pumps.  We  alsomake  the  Empire  King*  Car- 
field  Knapsack  and  others, 

FIEL^ORC^MJMf^O^^^UthSLEImlrj^NjY. 


THE  PERFECTION  SPRAYER 

sprays  everything,  trees,  potatoes,  etc.  Furnished 
complete  with  cartand  barrel.  Combined  hand  and 
horse  power.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  my  catalogue- 
free.  THOS.  PEPPLER,  Box  20,  HightstOwn,N.  J 


The  Pump 
that  Pumps 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 
DEALER  0  Double-Aoting,  Lift. 

R  Power,  Tank  and  Spray 

M PUMPS 

Store  Ladders.  Etc. 

^  Barn  Door  Hangers 
A  Aluminum  Finished 

J  HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices 
EH. Byers  it  Hro.A«hUnd,Q. 


Valve  I 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR. 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


Cuts  from 
both  sides 
of  limb  and 
does  not 
bruise  the 
bark. 

Write  for 
circular 
and  prices. 


Corn 

must  have  a  sufficient  supply  of 

Potash 

in  order  to  develop  into  a  crop. 

No  amount  of  Phosphoric 
Acid  or  Nitrogen  can  compen¬ 
sate  for  a  lack  of  potash  in 
fertilizers  [for 
grain  and  all 
other  crops]. 


We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  free  to  any 
farmer  ourlittlebook 
which  contains  valu¬ 
able  in  format  ion 
about  soil  culture. 


GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St..  New  York. 
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NN  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  o  f  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  8o  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

",w1thD‘‘  “Firnia  Carbon  Bisulphide”„“rtS;S 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.  T. 


FUMA 


Get  the  Best 

A  Oood  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As  prac¬ 
tical  fruit  growers  we 
were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our 
own  orchards — found 
their  defects  and  then  invented 
The  Eclipse.  Its  success 
practically  forced  us  into  man¬ 
ufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 
You  take  no  chances.  Wehave 
done  all  the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise  ’ 
on  Spraying — FREE. 

MORRILL  Jk  MOKI.EY.  Benton  Harbor.  Ltch. 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per¬ 
fect  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Brass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12  pi unger strokes 
compresses  air  to  spray  hi  aero.  Wo  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  line  in  America  of  high 
grade  hand  and  power  sprayers.  Catalog  free. 
Write  us  if  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

268  State  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y, 


RIPPLEY’S- 

Compressed  Air  Sprayers. 

Fine  brass  pump,  safety  valve,  fine 
vermorel  spray  nozzle,  3  feet  hose. 
Will  spray  25  foot  trees,  by  using  rods 
to  elevate  spray.  Fiices,  4  gal.  galva¬ 
nized,  *5,  5  gal.,  85.50  ;  4  gal.copper.  87; 

0  gal.,  88.  4  it.  Bamboo  rod,  75c;  6  ft., 
81 ,8  ft. ,  81.25.  Add  50c  to  prices  and  we 
will  pay  express.  Copy  of  our  100-page 
catalog  of  Sprayers.  Prepared  Spray¬ 
ing  Mixtures,  Cookers  for  boiling 
l  spraying  mixtures,  mailed  free.  All 
I  sizes  li 

VI 


,  sizes'  large  orchard  sprayers. 

JJIPPLEY  HOW.  CO.,  Box  223,  Grafton.  Ills 


“FOUNTAIN”  SPRAYER 

*s  most  compact  and  handiest  of 
all  small  sprayers.  Tank  holds 
3  gals.  4  A  few  strokes  of  pump 
gives  enough  air  pressure  to 
discharge  entire  contents  with¬ 
out  re-pumping.  Great  time  and 
labor  savor.  Discharge  undor  perfect 
control  with  automatic  valve.  Has 
special  attachments  for  spraying  Fruit 
Trees, Vines  and  Vegetables.  Catalogue 

and  spraying  Calendar  with  formulas  for  mixtures,  free  on  request- 

LOWELL  SPECIALTY  CO.  24  Main  St.  Lowell.  Mich. 


Waste 
Your 

Strength. 
'Use 

BAKERS  T«»cel„\s„sness. 

No  whifiletrees— no  traces.  Fine  for  farm  work.  Has  no 
equal  for  use  in  orchard,  vineyard,  garden,  lumbering,  etc. 
Iiasieronteam.  Write  us  now.  Catalogfree.  Agents  wanted. 

1  B  F  BAKER  CO.,  223  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 


>  I  WANS 


9  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
Post  Hole  &  Weil 


AUGER 


1  For  Post  Holes,  Wells,  Prospecting  for  Minerals,  etc. 
1  A  man  can  do  thrice  the 
work  with  an  “lwan”  than 
,  with  *ny  oth, r.  U,«d  by  U.  8.  Gor’t, 


^Highest  award,  World 

Fair,  1903.  4  to  10 inch  82.5 
12  inch,  86.00.  _  Sample  at 
special  price  to  introduce.  Show  to  your  hardware 
dealer  or  write  for  particulars. 

IW AN  BROS.,  DEPT.  4,  STKEATOK,  ILL. 


INEXPENSIVE,  DUHABLE, 
ATTRACTIVE. 

Farm  houses,  barns  and  all  other  buildings  can 
be  erected  of  our  Hollow  Building  Blocks,  either 
PLAIN  or  ROCK  FACE,  ut  a  less  cost  than  of 
brick.  Also  used  for  foundations.  Prices  and  cata¬ 
logue  furnished  upon  request.  Mention  this  Paper. 

NATIONAL  FIRE  PROOFING  CO„  Canton,  Ohio. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Dignity  of  Labor. — We  hauled  our 
goods  back  to  the  farm  on  March  29,  hav¬ 
ing  rented  the  town  cottage.  The  roads 
were  bad  and  “the  Bird’’  has  not  gathered 
the  little  wind  she  naturally  owns  yet. 
We  were  afraid  of  her  for  this  hard  trip. 
A  neighbor's  horse  affected  with  this 
“thick  wind’’  dropped  dead  on  the  road  last 
year  in  the  midst  of  a  hard  pull.  So 
Charlie  hired  a  mule  and  hitched  him  up 
with  old  Frank.  I  have  known  horses  to 
make  a  great  time  when  hitched  with  a 
mule,  but  Frank  is  too  much  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  not  to  see  the  point.  He  looked  that 
mule  over  as  much  as  to  say: 

“I  haven’t  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  don’t  care  to  meet  you  in  society, 
but  if  you  are  ready  to  pull  your  share  of 
this  load  I  am  right  with  you,  and  you 
will  get  full  credit  for  what  you  do.  No 
use  for  us  to  light  over  our  position  in  so¬ 
ciety.  I  helped  haul  this  load  down  here, 
and  I  know  that  by  the  time  these  men 
quit  loading  we  shall  have  our  shoulders 
full.  I  noliced  a  few  mudholes  on  the  way 


down.  Your  test  of  character  will  come 
in  the  way  you  hold  your  end  of  the  even- 
er  in  these  places.  I  am  going  to  pull  you 
back  into  the  load  if  I  can.  I  trust  that 
when  they  take  our  harness  off  we  shall 
part  with  mutual  respect!” 

The  mule  never  said  a  word,  but  when 


the  load  was  tied  securely  and  Charlie 


said:  "Get  up!”  Mr.  Mule  was  there,  and 


he  stayed  there  till  the  last  muddy  hill 
was  climbed. 

I  think  we  would  all  be  better  off  if 
white,  black,  speckled  and  spotted,  rich 
and  poor,  pedigreed  and  scrubs,  would 
take  Frank’s  view  of  such  matters.  If  we 
would  judge  others  by  their  character  and 
their  ability  to  do  their  duty  without 
flinching  instead  of  being  prejudiced  by 
their  color,  parentage  or  appearance  the 
world  would  be  better  off.  And  this  leads 
me  to  print  this  question  from  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  man: 

“I  notice  what  you  say  about  Idas  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  children’s  opinion  of  the 
.Russians.  Don’t  you  think  the  constant 
association  of  children  with  ignorant  peo¬ 
ple  (however  good)  is  open  to  grave  ob¬ 


jection?”  .  .  . 

In  one  way  I  do  think  so,  yet  there  is 
more  than  one  side  to  it.  Ask  the  south¬ 
ern  people  who  were  brought  up  with  the 
old-fashioned  colored  people,  and  see  what 
they  say.  When  the  Madame  was  a  little 
girl  in  Mississippi  there  was  an  old  black 
"aunty”  in  the  family.  This  ex-slave 
could  not  read  or  write,  and  yet  the 
Madame  says  that  she  regards  this  old 
woman’s  influence  upon  her  as  one  of  the 
best  in  her  life.  Who  is  to  say  what  ’  ig¬ 
norance”  is?  I  have  known  so-called 
“highly  educated”  people  who  were  as  ig¬ 
norant  as  a  child  when  it  came  to  the 
application  of  their  learning.  I  would  not 
have  my  children  “constantly”  associate 
with  the  “ignorant”  of  either  class,  but  I 
think  we  can  correct  bad  grammar  or  any 
unjust  opinion  of  the  Russian  people  easier 
than  we  can  supply  the  lack  of  shrewd 
common  sense. 


Farm  Notes.— Our  first  sowing  of  clover 
seed  was  made  March  31,  in  the  old 
orchard  near  the  house.  This  was  seeded 
to  clover  and  Orchard  grass  three  years 
ago.  As  all  know,  Orchard  grass  grows  in 
tufts  or  bunches,  so  that  it  is  more  pos¬ 
sible  to  reseed  with  clover  than  it  would 
be  with  most  other  grasses.  The  hogs 
rooted  more  than  we  desired  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  orchard,  so  we  put  clover  seeu 
all  over  it  and  put  in  about  a  pound  to 
the  acre  of  rape  seed  with  it.  My  object 
is  to  have  a  hog  pasture  at  about  the  time 
the  apples  begin  to  fall.  Then  we  can  turn 
the  hogs  in  and  let  them  harvest  both 
pasture  crops  and  windfalls.  .  .  .  Just 
after  this  clover  seed  was  put  in  a  lung 
rain  set  in  and  made  the  farm  so  nuiddy 
that  I  did  not  like  to  go  at  last  balls 
seeding.  To  go  tramping  ankle-deep  in 
mud  through  young  grass  is  a  good  way 
to  kill  it  out.  I  much  prefer  to  sow  clover 
in  the  early  morning,  when  the  soil  is 
wrinkled  by  frost,  but  this  year  we  are 
not  getting  any  of  the  conditions  that  we 
prefer.  Clover  seed  is  very  high  this  year, 
but  we  need  it  more  than  ever  before. 
.  .  .  Last  year  we  did  our  first  plowing 
on  March  28,  but  this  year  will  be  at  least 
10  days  later.  The  garden  will  be  plowed 
first  and  then  the  oats  and  peas  will  go  In. 
One  field  which  I  intend  later  for  a  peai 
orchard  will  be  sowed  as  soon  as  we  can 
work  the  ground.  We  scatter  about  five 
pecks  of  Canada  field  peas  to  the  acre  and 
put  them  under  with  a  small  plow  or  the 
disk.  Then  we  broadcast  2%  bushels  of 
oats  and  one  pound  of  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
seed  to  the  acre  on  the  furrows  and  work 
them  in  with  the  Acme— working  twice^- 
the  last  time  with  the  teeth  flat  down.  At 
the  right  time— which  we  call  when  the 
oats  and  peas  are  about  18  inches  hig h 
we  turn  a  drove  of  pigs  in.  By  dividing 
the  field  in  two  parts,  and  turning  the 
pijk-s  from  one  to  another  we  shall  have 
good  pasture,  for  with  care  the  rape  ill 
follow  the  oats  and  peas.  A  little  brooK 
runs  through  this  field,  so  that  the  pigs 
will  not  require  much  care — though  or 
course  they  will  have  some  grain.  I  ms 
will  leave  the  field  in  great  shape  for 
pears.  .  .  .  Farmers  around  us  are 

handling  city  manure.  Some  of  them  use 
several  carloads  every  Spring.  Hauling  is. 
heavy  work  this  year.  In  some  places  frost 
has  worked  down  under  the  macadam 
roads  and  ruined  parts  of  them.  When  the 
stone  roads  do  break  through  into  the 
mud  they  seem  worse  than  the  dirt  roatis. 
Much  the  same,  I  suppose,  as  the  fact  that, 
the  moral  breakdown  of  some  one  who  has 
been  held  up  as  a  fine  example  seems 
worse  than  when  some  every-day  man  gets 
into  jail.  I  do  not  buy  manure.  By  scat¬ 
tering  our  home  supply  as  far  as  it  will 
go,  and  using  fertilizer  to  fill  out,  I  think 
we  get  results.  I  would  likq  to  have  ma¬ 
nure  for  mulching  the  trees  if  the  hauling 
were  not  so  expensive. 


Fruit  Notes. — I  cannot  find  yet  that 
many  of  our  trees  have  been  seriously  hurt 
by  the  cold  weather.  A  few  of  those 
planted  last  year  show  a  litlle_  dark  wood 
at  the  heart,  but  we  can,  I  think,  cut  be¬ 
low  it.  It  doesn’t  look  like  a  peach  crop, 
however,  but  we  shall  take  the  best  care 
we  can  of  the  trees  this  season.  The  rab¬ 
bits  have  killed  a  number  of  good  poach 


trees,  but  I  can  find  no  damage  worth 
mentioning  on  the  apples.  The  worst  dam¬ 
age  is  in  the  back  fields  near  the  woods, 
where  1  have  planted  trees  without  even 
clearing  the  ground.  There  the  rabbits 
have  proved  a  nuisance.  That  is  one  of 
the  drawbacks  in  planting  peaches  in  such 
back  lots.  The  brush  and  timber  make  a 
hiding  place  for  bunny.  Another  thing 
that  pleases  Mr.  Rabbit  is  the  low  head¬ 
ing.  When  trees  are  headed  as  low  as  I 
am  trying  to  crowd  mine  down,  it  is  very 
hard  to  use  paint  or  wrappers  so  as  to 
cover  the  lower  limbs.  I  shall  keep  on 
heading  low,  however,  as  I  think  the  ad¬ 
vantages  ahead  of  the  drawbacks.  .  .  . 
For  the  first  time  in  my  experience  I  find 
many  of  the  wild  cherry  trees  along  the 
stone  walls  gnawed  clean  of  bark.  This 
seems  to  have  been  done  by  rabbits.  It 
may  be  a  common  practice,  but  I  have  not 
noticed  it  before.  I  have  heard  people 
claim  great  things  for  wild  cherry  as  a 
tonic.  The  rabbits  certainly  needed  some¬ 
thing  stimulating  this  Winter,  but  I  re¬ 
gret  that  after  swallowing  their  dose  of 
wild  cherry  they  went  at  our  peach  trees. 
However,  I  am  obliged  to  them  for  clean¬ 
ing  out  the  wild  cherry.  .  .  .  We  have 
about  200  apple  seedlings  of  Northern  Spy 
in  the  nursery  that,  through  a  mistake, 
were  not  budded  last  year.  We  shall  use 
them  for  finishing  out  a  couple  of  rough 
fields  at  the  back  of  the  farm.  They  will 
be  planted  right  in  the  brush,  which  will 
be  cut  later  and  piled  around  the  t  -ees. 
We  intend  to  let  these  seedlings  grow  at 
least  one  limb,  so  as  to  tell  what  they 
come  to,  and  top-work  the  rest  of  the  head 
with  suitable  varieties.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  try  this  plan,  which,  I  think, 
has  some  advantages  over  budding  in  the 
nursery  row.  1 

All  Sorts. — The  weather  is  cold  and 
raw.  I  think  a  raw  April  is  about  the 
saddest  season  of  the  year.  It  is  a  sort  ol 
"hope  deferred,”  which  surely  maketh  the 
stoutest  heart  sick  at  times.  Winter  has 
cuffed  and  kicked  you  for  months,  and 
you  are  so  anxious  to  get  your  crop  start¬ 
ed,  yet  are  held  up  by  the  wind  and  cold. 
It  is  hard,  but  please  remember  that  me 
wife  and  children  are  not  responsible  for 
it,  so  don’t  go  into  the  house  and  scold 
them.  .  .  .  Hope  Farm  is  in  a  section 
where  v/e  think  it  pays  to  improve  the 
house.  Property  is  made  more  salable  by 
doing  so.  I  know  of  people  who  say  it 
does  not  pay  to  improve  or  beautify  a 
farmhouse,  since  farm  property  is  not  sal¬ 
able  in  their  section,  anyway.  With  us  I 
think  money  wisely  spent  on  the  house  is 
a  fair  investment.  We  take  part  of  it 
each  year  and  fix  it  up  in  a  moderate  way. 
We  have  had  a  big  open  fireplace  built  ii' 
one  room.  We  wanted  to  make  this  room 
look  “old  fashioned,”  so  the  plastering  was 
knocked  down.  We  hoped  to  find  the  big 
old  beams  which  we  fondly  imagine  looked 
down  upon  Washington  125  years  or  so 
ago.  We  found  a  makeshift  lot  of  stuff, 
evidently  put  in  at  various  times.  After 
some  debate  it  was  decided  to  box  these 
rafters  in  with  hard  pine.  The  floor,  too, 
is  of  hard  pine— we  haven’t  had  a  carpet 
for  years,  but  use  rugs  instead.  When 
these  floors  were  put  down  the  Madame  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  should  be  no  thresholds, 
but  a  level  under  the  doors  from  room  to 
room.  Most  carpenters  when  they  lay  a 
new  floor  over  the  old  one  want  to  saw 
off  the  doors  and  put  on  a  threshold.  We 
like  the  level  space  better,  though  the 
other  may  answer  for  an  outside  door. 
.  .  .  The  old  plastering  which  came  down 
from  the  walls  made  what  I  call  good 
material  to  put  around  young  trees  for  a 
mulch.  Such  plastering  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tain  nitrate  of  lime.  I  would  not  think  of 
throwing  such  stuff  away  when  it  will 
hold  the  moisture  around  a  tree.  In  fact, 
I  don’t  want  bonfires  at  Hope  Farm,  ex¬ 
cept  of  such  rubbish  as  could  not  possibly 
be  used  as  a  mulch.  ...  I  am  asked  to 
give  the  remedy  which  Dr.  Hatch  pre¬ 
scribed  for  "the  Bird”— our  thick-winded 
horse.  The  powders  contained  one  dram, 
of  iodide  of  potash  and  one-half  dram,  of 
nux  vomica.  This  dose  is  to  be  given 
twice  a  day.  This  is  for  thick  wind,  which 
is  different  from  the  heaves.  h.  w.  c. 


“He  that  loves  a 
rosy  cheek,”  uses 
only  Williams’ 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  “  How  to  Shave.” 
TheJ.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 
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MEN’S 

ALL  WOOL 

SUITS 

S7.50  and  $10 


Sold  direct  from 
mill  to  wearer.  No 
dealer’s  profit  to  pay. 
Suits  correctly  fash¬ 
ioned  and  carefully 
tailored  from  clotlis 
of  the  most  desirable 
weavesand  patterns. 
Made  so  well  that 
we  guarantee  them  for  one  whole  year. 

Buy  from  the  Mill 

SAVE  HALF 

We  sell  dress  goods 
by  the  yard  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  All  the 
new  fashionable 
shades  in  Kerseys, 

Meltons,  Broadcloths, 

Serges— and  the  latest 
stylish  patterns  in  Scotch  Mixed  Suitings, 
etc.  All  woven  in  our  own  m ills  from 
strictly  pure  wool -every  yard  guaranteed. 

Trousers  for  Men  and  Boys 
Suits  and  Knee  Pants  for  Children 

Serviceable  cloth  and  clothes  at  small  prices. 
We  pay  express  charges  to  all  parts  ot  the 

1  t"K"1  Wiittlor  catalog  and  free  samples. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS.  Somerville.  N.J. 


LADIES’ 

DRESS 

GOODS 


Vi®  L*©  *  J 
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ACME  .Pulverizing  Harrow 

E%  w  I VI  mm  Clod  Gtusher  and  Leveler. 


SIZES 

3  to  13J*  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 


Sent  on  Trial 


To  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory, 
Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

“An  Ideal  Harrow" 

by  Henry  Stewart,  sent  free. 
I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  Portland,  etc. 

DUANE >H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington  New  Jersey. 


BranchHou.es:  II O  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO.  240  7th  Ave.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS.  1316  W.  Clh  SI.  KAN- 
SAS  CITY,  MO.  Z 1 5  E.  Jeller.on  St..  LOUISVILLE.  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  St>.  COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
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$6  95 

BUYS  BEST 
ONE  AND  TWO 
WHEEL 

Garden 
Plow 

Hoe,  Rake,  Cultivator,  Weeder  and  Hiller 
(combined)  13  tools.  Does  all  work  In  gar 
den  or  truck  farm.  Adjustable  to  every 
crop  and  all  conditions.  All  steel  but  han¬ 
dles.  Direct  from  factory.  Weighs  26  lbs. 

Hill  and  Drill  Seeder 
plants  everything— $5.00.  We  pay  freight. 
Best,  biggest  and  cheapest  line  garden  and 
farm  tools  at  factory  prices  to  introduce. 
Refer  to  any  bank  or  commercial  agency. 

Hickox.  Mull  &  Hill  Co.,  Mfrs. 
848  Superior  St.  Toledo,  Ohio 
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LOU  DILLON 

TANDEM  GARDEN  CULTIVATOR. 

The  greatest  "Time-saving”  garden  tool 
ever  invented.  Built  for  MORE  SPEED  with 
BETTER  WORK.  Teeth  changed  from  8  in¬ 
ches  to  12  inches  or  18  inches  IN  AN  1  N ST ANT 
Shallow,  medium  or  deep  cultivation  obtained 
from  A  SIMPLE  MOVEMENT  of  the  foot. 
Works  the  soil  at  an  EVEN  DEPTH  all  down 
the  row. — No  hit  and  miss,  and  KEEPS  GOING* 
At  least  ONE-THIRD  quicker  than  any  other 
garden  cultivator  on  earth.  Easier  to  handle 
than  a  lawn  mower.  A  WOMAN  can  push  it_ 
SIMPLE.  Builtfor  the  HIG  GARDENER,  the 
LITTLE  GARDENER  and  the  SUBURBAN¬ 
ITE.  The  Strawberry  grower’s  best  friend. 

Used  for  any  garden  crop.  NO 
WRENCH  NEEDED.  Ask  for 
descriptive  catalogue  and  terms. 

Cope-Schaible  Mfj.  Go., 

Dept.  C,  Elyria,  Ohio 


A  Savings  Bank  on  Wheels . 


Rumely  Engines 


I1  H 

■  power,  are  typical  of  all  that  is  best  for  threslier- 
I  men.  They  are  rear  geared,  gears  are  of  steel, 

■  cross  headsandslidesare  protected  from  dust,  they 

■  are  free  from  trappy  devices.  Single  or  double 
H  cylinders,  burn  wood  or  coal,  or  direct  flue  for 

■  burning  straw.  Fit  companions  in  the  threshing 
I  Held  for  the  famous  New  Rumely  Separators. 

■  Freecatalogue  describes  all.  Write  for  it. 
fljLRUMELYCOjAAPORTEJND. 


For  4.0  Years 

The  above  U.  S.  Registered  Trade-Mark 
has  been  a  safeguard,  to  the  farmer  that 
he  made  no  mistake  in  buying 

farmers’  Favorite 
Grain  Drills 

We  offer  to  the  Farmer  man  y  improve¬ 
ments  and  new  devices  of  proven  merit : 

Sleel  Ribbon  Grain  Tubes, 

New  Balanced  Angle-Sleel  Frame. 
Extension  Chilled  Hubs,  Reliable  Grass  Seeder* 
Improved  Box  and  Roller  Bearings. 

Our  FREE  Grain  Drill  Literature  tells 
all  about  it.  Write  for  it  today.  It  is 
no  trouble  to  answer  your  questions. 

BICKFORD  &  HUFFMAN  DIVISION 
American  Seeding-Machine  Company, 

Dept.  D.  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KING  Corn  Field” 

The  Grert  Planter  and 

Fertilizer  Distributer 


A  machine  distinguished  for  perfection  and  variety 
of  duty.  Plants  Corn.  Peas,  Beans,  Beets,  Buck¬ 
wheat,  etc.  Corn  and  Beans  or  Corn  and  Pumpkins 
at  the  same  time.  Plants  either  In  drills  or  in  hills 
414,8,18,  18,  24,  36  or  78  inches  apart.  Distributes 
uniformly  all  commercial  fertilizers,  wet,  dry, 
lumpy,  etc.  25  to  700  lbs.  per  aero.  Improved  row 
marker.  Strong  and  durable,  easily  handled,  fully 
guaranteed.  Agents  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

Belcher  &  Taylor  A,  T.  Go., 

Box  75  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


A  Labor  Saver  EHIF  R  £Si£S 

In  the  Dairy, 

for  running  separators,  ^ 

churns,  etc.  Will  run  wash¬ 
ing  machine,  as  well. 

dog,  flhoap  or  guat  will  operate  K. 

A lao  horse  powers,  tread  powers, 
fllloe,  oto.  Catalogue  mailed  free, 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO.. ' 

'  CQBLESKILL,  A.  I. 
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HOW  TO  SKIN  A  HOG. 

Will  E.  C.  G.,  who  tells  about  skinning 
hogs  on  page  209  explain  how  it  is  done? 

The  butcher  cuts  off  the  snout,  ears, 
tail  and  feet,  and  then  proceeds  as  usual 
with  a  sheep  or  calf,  slitting  the  skin 
on  the  breast  and  abdomen,  and  down 
each  leg.  The  skin  must  be  cut  from 
the  flesh;  it  will  not  peel  or  strip  in 
places  as  a  sheep’s  will.  The  entire  ani¬ 
mal  ig  skinned,  head  and  all.  The  op- 
eraticfa  is  performed  before  the  animal 
is  hung  up,  the  skin  as  it  is  cut  loose 
being  spread  out  on  the  ground  or  floor 
to  keep  the  flesh  from  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  anything  that  would  soil  it. 
An  inexperienced  man  would  at  first 
probably  spoil  several  hides  by  cutting 
them,  but  an  expert  will  take  off  a  hide 
in  10  or  15  minutes  and  never  scratch 
it  with  his  knife.  As  to  the  market  for 
the  skins,  I  have  so  far  been  unable  to 
learn  where  they  are  disposed  of.  It 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  trade  secret  among 
the  butchers.  While  there  are  dozens  of 
men  in  this  vicinity  engaged  in  skinning 


of  saddles,  shopping  bags  and  pocket- 


cut  skins  that  have  been  sent  in,  which 
shows  that  a  good  many  inexperienced 
men  have  been  taking  up  the  work  this 
Winter.  Everything  used  to  go  at  the 
top  price,  large  and  small,  and  cut  ones, 
but  now  small  ones  must  go  at  hall 
price,  and  cut  ones  are  thrown  out  en¬ 
tirely.  E.  O.  GILLBTT. 

DRY  FEED  FOR  CHICKS. 

One  of  your  correspondents  in  a  recent 
issue  wanted  the  experience  of  those  who 
had  tried  the  dry-feed  method  in  raising 
chicks.  1  raise  from  400  to  600  every  year, 
and  for  live  or  six  years  have  used  dry 
feed  exclusively  for  very  young  chicks. 
Up  till  this  year  I  used  feed  of  my  own 
selection,  starting  with  pinhead  oats,  or 
oat  flakes,  and  cracked  wheat,  for  the  first 
two  weeks.  After  that  I  gave  more  va¬ 
riety.  As  some  animal  food  is  necessary, 
I  would  run  a  beef  bone  (that  had  been 
cooked)  through  a  bone  cutter  a  couple 
of  times  to  make  it  fine,  and  then  mix 
with  cornmeal — coarse  ground— until  it 
formed  a  dry,  crumbly  mass,  and  a  gradu¬ 
ally  increasing  Quantity  of  this  nutritious 
food  was  given  them  in  connection  with 
the  cracked  wheat  and  oatmeal.  The  oat¬ 
meal  was  dropped  after  the  chicks  were 
about  three  weeks  old.  being  too  expensive. 
Usually  by  this  time  the  chicks  were  out 
on  a  grass  run.  and  not  quite  as  great  a 
variety  was  found  necessary  as  when  con¬ 
fined  to  the  brooder  house.  This  season  1 
am  using  a  prepared  chick  feed,  costing 
$2.50  per  hundred,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
a  perfectly  balanced  ration.  It  contains 
a  large  variety  of  grains  and  seeds,  some 
ground  meat  (dried),  charcoal,  grit,  etc., 
and  so  far  is  giving  satisfaction.  Chicks 
are  thriving,  are  always  ready  for  the 
feed,  which  is  given  them  sparingly  five 
times  a  day  when  under  two  weeks  of  age, 
and  their  droppings  Itndifcate  a  normal 
condition  of  the  alimentary  tract.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  especially  excellent  in  raising 
brooder  chicks,  as  it  gives  them  the  va¬ 
riety  they  need.  For  chicks  with  hens, 
cracked  corn  and  wheat,  millet  seed,  dry 
bread  crumbs,  etc.,  will  be  found  all  t' 
is  necessary  when  the  brood  is  given  free 
range  during  the  day.  After  chicks  are 
eight  or  10  weeks  old  I  get  good  results 
from  feeding  a  mash  at  least  once  a  day 
consisting  of  two  parts  coarse  ground  corn 
and  one  part  bran,  made  dry  and  crum¬ 
bly.  They  usually  get  this  for  breakfast, 
with  cracked  corn  and  wheat  for  dinner 
and  supper.  A  little  ground  beef  scrap  or 
bone  in  the  mash  would  be  necessary  if 
chicks  did  not  have  ample  range  so  they 
could  get  worms  and  bugs.  In  other  words, 
the  closer  the  confinement  the  greater  the 
necessity  for  a  variety— a  balanced  ration. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill.  J.  c.  nicholls. 

About  the  middle  of  April  an  importa¬ 
tion  of  116  head  of  German  coach.  Perch- 
eron  and  Belgian  stallions  will  arrive  at 
the  stock  farm  of  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  La¬ 
fayette,  Ind.  The  Messrs.  Crouch  have 
been  handling  this  line  of  horses  for  nearly 
20  years.  They  do  their  buying  person¬ 
ally,  and  every  horse  is  picked  out  because 
of'  his  individual  merit.  These  stallions 
are  said  to  be  an  especially  fine  lot.  Cat¬ 
alogues  and  further  particulars  may  be 
had  from  above  address. 

“tf  you  want  to  know  how  to  raise 
Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without 
Milk,  write  to  J.  W.  Bakwell,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.” — Adv. 


A  Jersey  Breeders’  Sale  of 
HIGH-CLASS  CATTLE. 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer,  NEW  YORK, 

Will  Resume  the  Management  of  His 

Annual  Spring  Combination  Sale  of 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

Consigned  by  Prominent  Breeders. 

TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY 

April  20  and  27,  1904, 

Commencing  at  10  o’clock  each  day.  at  HOBOKEN 
RIDING  ACADEMY,  219  Hudson  St., 
Hoboken,  n.  J. 

(Less  than  30  minutes  by  electric  cars  and  ferry  from 
Union  Square  or  Postoffice  In  New  York  City.) 


S.  M.  Buknham,  Saugatuck.  Conn. 

Gkohge  Crockeh,  Darlington  Herd,  Ramsey,  N.  J. 
Frank  C.  Ward,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

W.  C.  Norton,  Agt.  Aldenville,  Pa. 

George  Euk,  Seeleyville,  Pa. 

Jerome  Yates,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

A.  H.  COOLEY,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 

Stoughton  &  Burnham,  Montague,  Mass 
L.  V.  E.  RANDOLPH,  Plainfield.  N.  J. 

F.  T.  Bradley,  Saybrook.  Conn. 

T.  L.  Birchard  &  Son.  Birchard vi lie,  Pa. 

ZW  For  Catalogues,  ready  April  16,  address 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG. 

107  John  St.,  New  York. 


JiL  Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  back,  &c.,  result- 
JHHM&JAY  mg  from  collar.saddle  or  harness 
WHHKSpHjl  gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
§5c,  of  canker,  callous,  &c.,  are  in— 
BK  K  n  M  stantly  relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Used  and  endorsed  bv  Adams 

Express  Company. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  15,  1899. 

Dear  Sir : — I  had  a  horse  that  had  two  bunches  on  his  should# r, 
caused  by  wearing  a  new  collar.  Less  than  ouc  bottle  of  your  El  ixir 
cured  It  after  six  months'  standing.  L.  W.  FISHER. 

Cures  also  curb,  splint,  contracted  cord, all  forms  of 
lameness  and  colic,  distemper,  founder, pneumonia, Ac. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kins  pain  Instantly.  Our  100-page  book. 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

|Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass 

1  ;•  Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs— none  genuine  but  Tutlle’a. 

Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  anx 

MILK  FEVER. 

"Wliy  3NT ot  Provont  It? 

- WRITE  FOR - 

MOORE  BROS.  G.  C.  D.  Pamphlet,  Free. 
Address,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificentlj 
Bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wls.,  R.  F.  D.  No, 2 

ftCATU  Tfl  1  IPE  on  and  CHICKS, 

UCA  In  1  U  LIUC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT.  Bot  307.  Apponaug.  R  T. 

bred  18  years  ror  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
jfl  P  N  X  up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free 
■  ■  The  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais 

lug  chick  ms  PAY8  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

F  GRUNDY  MorrisoavPle.  ILL 

9  finrrlnn  box  os.  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.Y.,  will 

Ui  UUlUUII)  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs, $1  lor  15 

A  g\  Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Mil  Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  oook,  10c 

M  W  Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford, Pa 

Woodcrest  Farm, 

RIFTON,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  of  choice  prize-winning  Barred  P.  Rocks. 
White  Wyandottes  and  Lt.  Brahmas.  We  have  won 
seventy-seven  regular  and  special  prizes  at  three 
large  shows  this  season.  Our  matings  for  1904  contain 
all  the  above  prize  winning  birds.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$4.00  per  setting;  two  settings,  $7  00;  three  settings. 
$10.00.  Incubator  eggs,  $6.00  per  100. 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES— 20  W.  Wyan..  50  W. 
^  Rocks,  14  W.  Leg.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  26.  Incubator 
eggs  also;  stamp.  Mrs.  J.-P.  Hellings.- Dover, jDel.jE 

ITALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  — Belle* 
v  ville,  Pa.  'Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 

»uff  Wyandottes,  "Pioneer  Strain,’’ bred  20 years. 

bronze  medal,  high  stan’d  excellence;  Eggs  $2  for 

15;  $3  for  30.  W.  H.  Nicholoy  &  Son,  Newark,  N .  Y. 

My  Partridge  Wyandottes 

are  from  Madison  Square  winners,  and  my  stock  has 
won  1st  at  Syracuse,  Auburn  and  Rochester.  Eggs 
for  sale  at  $2.50  per  13.  F.M.  DAVIS, Cincinnatus.N.Y 

Prairie  Farm  leghorn! 

Eggs, $2.00  per  15;  $7.00  per  100.  Also 4  A.  J.C.C.  Jersey 
heifer  calves.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.Y 

WHITt  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.25  per  15 ;  $5.00  per  hundred. 

BENJ.  8HARPLESS,  West  Chester.  Pa. 

1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  our  egg-type  strain.  W  e  have 
sele  cted  500  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding.  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

THE  FORESTSIDE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

&S&K8£^mSWY?  p“ 

MANOKIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

Acknowledged  the  greatest  egg-producing  variety  in 
existence.  Hatchable  eggs  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 

R.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

S.C.  White. Leghorns 

^Blanchard  and  Van  Dreser’’  strains.  Eggs  rfor 
hatching.  $3.50'per,100.  HiLANDALE'FARM,JBrooklyn, 
Ohio.  R.  F.  D.  2. 

EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets, $1.50;  Eggs,  $1  for  16;  $5 pet 
100.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  T. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  in  America  of 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COACH,  PERCHERON-NORMAH 
AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Our  last  Importation  of  1903,  consisting  of  100  head  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions,  arrived  at  Lafayette  July  10,  making  three 
Importations  last  year.  Our  first  Importation  of  1904  arrived  at  Lafayette 
bv  special  express  January  10.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Lafayette  Stock 
Farm  have  we  been  able  to  offer  so  groat  a  lot  of  high-class  stallions,  three  to 
five  years  of  age.  We  select  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  but  good,  sound,  serviceable  horses  that 
will  do  our  customers  good  and  on  which  we  will  put  a  gilt-edge  guarantee.  We  give  long  time  to  responsible 
buyers,  and  our  prices  are  as  low  as  any  responsible  firm  can  sell  them  Correspondence  Invited 
J.  CROUCH  dJ  SOW,  PROPS.,  UAFAYETTE,  IND. 


OE3DKTEY  FARM 

L.  JE.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000. 

Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Goldkr  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCA^  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

S^~  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  AVhlte  Plains,  N.  Y. 


s  the  Cows 
in  the  U.S. 


do  not  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  labor 
and  feed,  states 
a  well-known 
authority. 

The  remedy 
lies  in  using 
thoroughbred  sires.  Booklet  B1  tells 
something  about  this.  Write  for  it 
and  for  new  Sale  List  B22  of  JERSEY 
BULLS.  Do  it  now. 

WIHTERGREEH  HILL  FARM, 

SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


STOCKS 
&  EGGS  FOR gJm 

^Vc>tE  sale 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  MATING 

willovT brook  farm 

BOXOI4  BERLIN. - CONN. 


White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Pock 

eggs  for  1 1  atching.  Fine  stock  of  largest 
size,  1 5  for  81.00  ;  45  for  82  50. 

CIIAS.  W.  CREASY,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


Barred  rocks  exclusively;  pullet  mating 

“Ringlets.”  Cockerel  mating  Gardner  stock. 
Quality  unsurpassed;  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs 
$1  for  13;  $2,30;  $5. 100.  B.  H.  Ackley,  Spring  Hill,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


exclusively.  Best  quality 

_  _  stock.  Eggs  from  prize 

winners  at  reasonable  price.  Circular  free. 

J.  W.  COX.  New  Wilmington,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Breeding  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  At  right 
prices.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  «“■ ,or  n‘achJK: 


per  100. 


„  .  _ _ $1.00  permitting;  $4.00 

C.  A.  HALL.  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Rft  Q  LEGHORN  EGGS— Pens,  15  foT $1.00; 

I  U ■  Dl  Farm  range, 30  for$l  00;  P<  i  case.(30  doz. ) 
$9.00  Mrs.J  L.  Glenn.  McConnelsville,0.,  R.D.No.2 

White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  Thornlley, Marietta, O 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS 

Have  mated  one  pen  for  my  own  use,  but  can 
spare  a  few  sittings  at  $1.50  per  15.  The  birds  in 
this  pen  have  been  selected  for  their  beauty  and 

great  laying  qua^  MgNGES>  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


BY  HUNDREDS  AND  SETTINGS, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.I.  Reds, 
Pekin  Due  k.  Catalogue  free. 
ARTHUR  McCAIN  &  CO.,  Delaware,  N.  J. 

repo — Tlmroiudilireil  Itocks, Wyandottes,  Leghorn*,  It.  I.  Keds, 
LUUO  OipiiiKlin.K,  Mill"-™-,  LaiiKSlmiiR,  Bralinm*.  Uorlilns, 
Hamburg!!.  15,  $1  ;40,  $2.  _at.  Free.  H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakerlown,  l’a. 


EGGS 


Nelson's  famous  BStf-prodncm*  attains  of  Barred  Kork* 
anil 8. C.  Brown  Leghorns,  15  $1, 50  $3.  Hatch  guaranteed* 
The  *7 .  P.  Nelson  Poultry  Farm,  Grove  City,  Penn. 


ppc  FOR  HATCHING— All  breeds, Orp’gs,  Brahmas, Wyan- 
UUv  dottes,  P.  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Cochins,  I^augshans,  Min¬ 
orca*,  Houdans,  Bantams,  Guineas,  P.  Ducks,  Pit  Games. 
State  your  wants.  Mt.  Blanco  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money.' 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co..  Pa. 


JERSEYS! 

I 


Combinaticn  and  Grid 
pn  Lad.  For  Sale  18 
cows,  9  heifers,  and  33  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  Landenburg  P*» 


I 


Is  the  home  of 
the  “Ten  Little 


HICKORY  HILL  FARM 

Jerseys”  that  produced  $1,288.78  in  one  year.  I  have 
lor  saie  a  few  young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  the 
?reat  prize  winner,  Queens  Czar  No.  66573,  and  cat 
also  spare  a  choice  family  cow  or  two. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  PoolvtUe,  N.  Y., 

or  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  after  April  15th. 

Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Libeity  Street,  Pltt-bunr,  Pa. 


JERSEYS— 4  Reg.  Bulls;  4  Keg.  Htife  s.  2  to  11 
mos.  old.  Solid  color.  1  Keg. Cow. d  e  July  11.  04. 
St.  Lambert  Strains.  J.  A.  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS. 

Five  Bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  Ages,  eight  to  six¬ 
teen  months.  J.  H.  HUNTER,  Valley  Falls,  N .  Y. 


'HR  QAI  few  registered  Ayrshire  Bull 

i  Un  unl_L  Calves.  Farmers’ prices. 

OLIVER  SMITH  A  SON,  Cbateaugay.  N.  V. 


HOLLYROOD  FARM— Home  of  the  Great 
Holltrood  Mercedes  Herd 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

High-class  Registry  8tock  only.  Do  you  want  a 
MERCEDES  Bull  Calf  ‘I  Royally-bred,  handsomely- 
marked,  fine  Individuals  sired  by  Mercedes  Julips' 
Pietertje  Paul  29830.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  of  unrivaled 
milk  and  bntter  families.  ,  , 

Other  highly  bred  young  stock  for  sale.  Write  for 
nriops  today.  *1-  h.  W  ALLICK, 

prices  today  Middletown,  Orange  Co..  N  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  >  FRIESI ANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sals. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM.  Rifton.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale 


A  well  bred  two-year-old  HOLSTEIN 
BULL, strong, hea rt y ,  v igo rous  Add  rt  ss 
H.  H.  WING.  Ithrc  .  N  v 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Several  very  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked, 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  saie  at  far¬ 
mer’s  prices.  From  a  year  to  18  months  old.  Selected 
from  best  dams  in  herd  of  over  forty  head.  All  sired 
by  Dora  DeKol's  Count.  No.  23,757,  or  Corona  Spofford 
Pietertje,  No.  30.1  HO.  Extended  pedigree  furnished. 
Inquire  P.  B  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or 

Mclennan  bros.  stock  farm, 

Dell  McClukr,  Manager. 
R.  F.  D.,  Ischua,  Cattaraugus  Co  ■  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHCRST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  8cotch  Collies,  Spayed 
11  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose.  Pa. 

At  second  Litter  one  ot  my 

RED  JERSEY 

s  o  w  s 

farrowed  13  fine,  healthy,  strong,  well  shaped  pigs* 
Try  a  sow,  bred,  $25.  Boars,  $20.  Pigs.  $6.  Catalogue 
free.  "Safe  arrival  guaranteed.’’ 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  .J. 

Large  English  Berkshires  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.  to 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D  .No.  4. 8yracusp.  N  Y. 


Berkshire  Pigs 

1 _ it _  \\7  XAT  ,  ’  n 


breeding, 


Fall  and  Spring  far¬ 
rowing  ;  low  prices. 
Send  for  list  giving 
W.  W.^l’HENEY,  Manlius,  N  Y. 


20-LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES— 20 

20  Choice  Sows,  bred  for  Spring  farrowing. 

U.  H  STONE,  Box  247,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

DCDI/CUlQCO  2  to  6  mos.  old.  Scotch  Colli#  Pups.  All  pure 
OLnKonlntO  bred.  Prices  right,  liar  red  Rock  Egg*,  15 
for  75c. 


W.  A.  LOTH  KBS,  Lack,  Pa. 


Berkshire  Sows  Bred  for  April  Farrow. 

Sixteen  head  of  sows,  bred  to  farrow  In  April,  1904 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  any  Berkshire  fancier 
Six  of  the  number  are  a  year  old.  and  have  produced 
fine  litters  in  September.  Also.  40  September  farrowed 
Pigs.  Tabulated  pedigrees,  certificates  of  registry, 
and  transfer  of  ownership  go  with  each  individual 
sold.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale.nCt. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  KZ™ 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  RKOOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester.  Mich 


Chester  White  Spring  Pigs.5 


Short¬ 
horn 

calves;  Barred  P. 'Rock  Eggs.  From 
_  _  as  good  blood  as  money  will  buy.  Fine 

stock  a  specialty  8IDNEY  SPRAGUE,  ••’nlconer,  N.Y 


Registered  stock;  none  better. 


0.  I.  G.  PIGS,  Farmers’  prices,  March  and 

April  farrow.  J.  D.  DATES,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


ESSEX  PIGS 


Choice  stock,  moderate  prices. 
SILAS  DEAN,  Oak  Hill.N.  Y. 
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BROODERS ;  FEEDING  MATTERS. 

Give  the  dimensions  and  number  of  feet 
of  lumber  In  your  colony  brooder  houses. 
Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  use 
of  blood  meal  In  the  place  of  animal  meal? 

I  am  using  10  per  cent  of  animal  meal  In 
your  anti-corn  ration.  The  blood  meal 
contains  87  per  cent  protein  guaranteed, 
while  the  animal  meal  only  has  30  per  cent. 
Is  not  the  blood  meal  more  digestible? 
Would  it  cause  any  trouble  to  change  at 
once  to  10  per  cent  blood  meal,  or  should 
I  use  less  of  it  to  start  with?  Have  you 
tried  Mr.  Turner’s  method  of  feeding  beef 
scrap;  that  is,  all  the  hens  would  eat  after 
the  evening  meal?  Have  you  tried  cut 
green  bone  in  the  place  of  the  prepared 
meats?  What  were  the  results?  a.  c.  p. 

Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 

Our  colony  brooder  houses  are  6x8  feet 
and  five  feet  high  at  rear  and  seven  feet 
front.  This  gives  erect  standing  room 
in  the  house,  and  by  removing  the 
brooder  and  substituting  perches  when 
chicks  are  old  enough  provides  plenty  of 
room  for  100  chicks  until  the  cockerels 
are  old  enough  for  broilers.  After  they 
are  removed  the  pullets  have  plenty  of 
room  until  ready  to  be  removed  to  their 
permanent  home.  It  requires  about  300 
feet  of  lumber  for  such  a  house.  Two 
men  can  place  one  on  a  sleigh  or  drag 
and  shift  about  the  farm  as  desired, 
chicks  and  all. 

In  regard  to  substituting  blood  meal 
for  animal  meal  I  have  too  little  experi¬ 
ence  for  my  opinion  to  have  much  value. 
The  little  that  I  have  used,  colored  the 
mash  badly,  and  my  hens  did  not  seem 
to  relish  it.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
blood  meal  contains  more  protein  it 
should  be  remembered  that  protein  is 
not  the  only  element  to  be  considered. 
There  is  much  bone,  etc.,  in  good  animal 
meal  which  is  lacking  in  blood  meal.  I 
consider  this  a  good  field  for  careful  ex¬ 
periment. 

“Mr.  Turner’s  method  of  feeding” 
does  not  include  the  use  of  meat  scrap 
as  the  term  is  generally  used,  but  of 
fresh  meat  and  bone  which  he  cooks  at 
borne,  and  then  runs  through  a  bone 
cutter.  This  is  given  before  the  evening 
meal  of  grain  while  the  hens  are  hun¬ 
gry,  as  he  gives  no  noon  feed.  I  have 
not  tried  this  plan  but  may  conclude  to 
get  in  shape  for  it  by  another  Winter. 
Hens  certainly  relish  such  fresh-cooked 
meat  better  than  any  of  the  commercial 
beef  scraps  or  animal  meals  generally 
found  in  the  markets.  Mr.  Turner  has  a 
large  boiler  into  which  is  swung  a 
smaller  screen  boiler,  so  arranged  with 
pulley  blocks  and  crane  that  the  meat 
and  bone  can  be  cooked  and  removed 
without  trouble  or  danger  of  burning 
fast  to  bottom  of  boiler.  A  bone  cutter 
attached  to  gasoline  engine  then  reduces 
to  good  condition  for  feeding  without 
waste.  This  implies  a  good  deal  of  extra 
work  and  trouble,  but  where  carcasses 
can  be  readily  procured  must  make  most 
excellent  feed.  O.  w.  mapes. 

INJURY  TO  YOUNG  LAMBS. 

I  have  a  farm  a  few  miles  from  town, 
worked  by  a  tenant.  Last  Spring  the  ten¬ 
ant  told  me  that  he  found  five  or  six 
newly  born  lambs  with  bleeding  stumps  of 
tails;  parts  of  the  tails  had  been  eaten 
off  by  something,  presumably  rats.  Also, 
he  found  a  few  of  their  feet  were  injured, 
looking  as  though  they  had  been  gnawed 
or  chewed.  One  morning  recently  he  found 
a  large,  well-developed  dead  lamb,  that 
had  been  born  in  the  night;  and  its  feet 
had  all  been  eaten  off,  and  the  legs  also 
eaten  off  at  different  distances  from  the 
body.  The  bones  had  been  eaten,  and  some 
stringy  pieces  of  skin  dangled  from  the 
stumps.  As  the  sheep  are  in  a  lot  and 
shed  where  no  other  stock  can  get  with 
them,  I  told  him  it  must  be  that  the 
mutilation  was  done  by  the  ewe — either 
the  mother  of  the  lamb  or  the  other  ewes. 
Two  days  later  there  was  another  similar 
case.  Do  any  of  your  sheep  men  know 
about  such  cases?  Our  flock  is  a  good, 
strong  Shropshire  grade,  mostly  from  three 
to  five  years  old— seemingly  healthy.  They 
have  been  fed  on  corn  fodder  a  little  and 
good  clover  hay.  We  had  a  20-acre  field 
from  which  wheat  was  cut  last  harvest 
and  which  was  not  pastured  until  this 
Winter.  It  had  a  pretty  heavy  growth  of 
clover,  Timothy  and  Blue  grass.  All  Win¬ 
ter,  when  it  was  not  too  stormy,  the  ewes 
were  upon  that  pasture,  getting  a  good 
deal  of  green  feed,  and,  incidentally,  exer¬ 
cise  by  working  the  grass  from  under  the 


snow.  They  have  been  fed  no  grain.  In 
their  shed  is  a  trough  containing  salt  to 
which  they  have  access  at  all  times.  I  am 
afraid  we  may  lose  many  of  our  lambs 
unless  some  one  will  point  out,  at  once, 
what  those  ewes  need,  or  some  way  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  cannibalism.  I  think  it  must 
be  done  by  the  ewe.  It  might  be  done  by 
ground  hogs,  of  which  there  are  a  good 
many  on  the  farm;  but  the  tenant  thinks 
the  leg  bones  are  too  hard  to  be  so 
crushed  off  and  eaten  by  ground  hogs. 

Ligonier,  Ind.  w.  h.  f. 

It  is  hard  to  give  an  intelligent  an¬ 
swer  to  this  query  without  getting  more 
evidence.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I 
have  had  the  tails  eaten  on  young  lambs 
by  rats  or  minks  but  nothing  such  as 
is  spoken  of.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
is  the  work  of  some  little  animal. 
Ground  hogs  (woodchucks)  are  gram- 
nivorous  animals  and  I  never  knew  of 
their  eating  aught  but  herbage.  The 
suspicious  part  is  that  the  extremities, 
tails  or  legs,  and  bones  are  eaten.  This 
does  not  look  like  the  work  of  rats, 
minks  or  a  fox.  It  may  be  possible  that 
it  is  done  by  the  mother,  who  in  lick¬ 
ing  her  newly-born  lamb  and  yearning 
for  some  mineral  matter  in  her  food, 
gets  the  taste  of  blood  and  to  satisfy 
her  craving  does  the  mischief  referred 
to;  the  same  craving  that  starts  a  hen 
pulling  feathers.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  sheep  have  some  oats  given  them, 
say  a  gill  a  day  to  start  with  and  a 
like  amount  of  linseed  meal,  to  which 
might  be  added  a  teaspoonful  of  finely- 
ground  bone  flour.  This  will  be  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  them  in  any  case,  and  should  the 
trouble  be  as  suspected  it  ought  to  help 
satisfy  the  animal’s  appetite.  I  should 
watch  carefully  when  another  ewe  was 
ready  to  lamb,  and  if  need  be  spend  the 
night  where  I  could  see  and  not  be  seen 
This  will  tell  certainly  (I  am  only  guess¬ 
ing)  from  whence  the  injury  comes. 
The  food  and  care  seem  all  right,  ex¬ 
cept  the  absence  of  grain,  and  the  exer¬ 
cise  (?)  in  pawing  snow. 

EDWD.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


Pipes  Filling  Up.— On  page  284  an  in¬ 
quiry  is  made  regarding  trouble  with  a 
drain  becoming  clogged  from  a  growth 
“resembling  mother  in  vinegar.”  I  once 
saw  a  similar  case  in  a  shorter  line,  and 
suggested  that  a  weak  solution  of  blue- 
stone  be  tried.  It  proved  altogether  suc¬ 
cessful.  and  the  owner  of  the  pipe  men¬ 
tioned  it  in  the  columns  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 
about  three  years  ago.  The  case  was  also 
noted  in  a  bulletin  by  the  New  York  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  entitled,  "Some  Botan¬ 
ical  Botherments.”  p.  l.  huested. 

HEAVES. 


HE  feeding  of  undue 
quantities  of  bad,  muB- 
ty  or  dusty  hay — or 
severe  exercise  after 
full  feed  is  the  usual 
cause  of  heaves  in 
horses.  Red  clover  in 
large  quantities,  too, 
is  especially  apt  to 
produce  this  disease. 

Symptoms. — Animal  will  show  first  symp¬ 
toms  after  full  feed  and  large  draught  of 
water  if  put  to  fast  work.  The  onset  of  the 
disease  is  characterized  by  a  dry,  hacking 
cough,  which  may  appear  several  months 
before  there  Is  any  other  signs  manifest, 
such  as  lifting  of  the  flanks  and  distension 
of  the  nostrils.  A  very  constant  symptom  Is 
slight,  frothy  discharge  from  the  nostrils  and 
rattling  in  the  head  and  windpipe. 

Bronchitis  is  also  very  frequently  associ¬ 
ated,  and  is  characterized  by  moist,  coarse 
rales  or  rattling.  In  severe  cases  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  walls  are  lifted  with  each  expiration. 
This  Is  done  to  expel  air  from  the  lungs, 
which  In  health  Is  done  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  cell  walls. 

Treatment. — Feed  with  care,  avoid  dust  of 
every  kind.  Horses  suffering  from  this  dis¬ 
ease  should  never  be  permitted  to  engorge 
themselves  with  food  or  drink.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  bulky  food  should  be  avoided.  Hay 
and  grain  should  be  made  damp  an  hour  or 
two  before  given.  The  following  formula 
gives  excellent  results :  Fluid  extract  of 
stramonium,  fluid  extract  of  lobelia,  of  each 
one  ounce ;  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic,  six 
ounces;  mix  and  give  a  tablespoonful  in  half 
a  pint  of  water  on  food,  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

When  relieved  follow  this  treatment  with 
regular,  small  doses  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food, 
the  great  horse  tonic,  and  the  horse  will  be¬ 
come  strong  and  active,  with  a  brilliant  coat, 
and  be  immune  from  all  the  common  ailments. 
His  food  requirements  will  be  less;  all  his 
food  will  be  eaten  with  relish,  and  all  of  it 
will  do  him  good. 

For  every  disease  and  condition  for  which 
Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is  not  recommended  the 
little  yellow  card  In  every  package  entitles 
you  to  a  letter  of  advice  and  special  pre¬ 
scription  from  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.  S.)t 
who  formulated  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food.  This 
stock  food  is  endorsed  by  medical  and  veter¬ 
inary  colleges.  If  these  colleges  know  of 
nothing  better  than  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  for 
horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  It  must  be 
good.  No  unprofessional  manufacturer  can 
equal  it. 

Sold  on  written  guarantee,  100  pounds, 
$5.00 ; — except  In  Canada  and  on  Pacific 
Slope — smaller  quantities  at  a  slight  advance. 
Fed  In  a  small  dose. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book,  a  standard  work  con¬ 
sulted  and  commended  by  veterinarians,  will 
be  sent  free  If  you  state  what  stock  you  have 
— how  many  head  of  each,  what  stock  food 
you  have  used,  and  mention  this  paper.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


THE  GREATEST  HELP 

TO  DAIRY  FARMERS 

The  World  Has  Ever  Known. 


That  is  what  competent  authorities  everywhere 
hold  to  be  true  of  the 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

In  twenty-five  years  they  have  revolutionized 
dairying  twice  over — first  in  factory  and  then  in 
home  separation — and  a  vast  multitude  of  half  a 
million  users  scattered  all  over  the  world  bear 
daily  witness  to  their  virtues. 

If  not  already  a  user  there  never  was  a  better 
time  to  quickly  become  one.  Send  for  new 
catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  local  agent. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  I  I  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1 2 1  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  mcDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  STOCK  FEED 

BETTER  THAN  MANGELS 
Breustedt’s  “Elite”  and  “Elite  A”  Sugar  Beet 
Seeds  yield  1500  to  2500  bushels  per  acre 

H  lb..  25c;  H  lb.,  40c;  lib.,  75c;  2  lbs.,  $1.25;  4  lbs., 
$2.25— by  mail,  prepaid.  5  lbs..  $1.75;  10  lbs.,  $3.00; 
25  lbs., $6.00;  50  lbs.,  $11.00;  110  lbs., $20.00-by  freight 
or  express,  not  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

E.  C.  POST,  M.  E.,  DUNDEE,  MICH. 
Sole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 


Perfect  Butter 

— the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
-  from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
Sand  flavors  of  animal,  feed  or 
stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 


trill  do  it  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  M*deinvarF 
kliiw  from  1  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  frse  circulars. 

UR.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  J  2.  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


Superior 
Cream 
Separator 

GET  ALL  THE  CREAM 

Complete  separation  Is  made  In  60  to 
90  minutes  by  cold  water  circulat¬ 
ing  through  the  specially  constructed 
center  water  columns  and  outer  water 
Jacket.  Simple  and  practical.  Does 
not  mix  water  and  milk.  Surer  results 
with  less  trouble  and  expense. 

We  Give  a  Binding  Guarantee 

and  refund  your  money  If  not  satis¬ 
factory.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 


Superior  Fence  Machine  Company 

309  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Silos 

The  Best  Is  Cheapest 

“Cold  pressed”  thread 
hoops,  perfect  fitting 
tongued  and  grooved 
staves  (white  pine  or 
cypress)  and  patent  air 
tight  doors  distinguish  the 

Green  Mountain 

and  Not-Li-Mah  Silos 

from  others.  Perfect  pre¬ 
servers,  all  convenience. 
They  last.  Wealso  furnish 
Gasoline  Engines  and  En¬ 
silage  Cutters,  all  sizes.  A 
full  lino  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Machinery  and 
Supplies.  Free  book  shows 
how  and  why  superior. 
Write  forit  atonce. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO. 
Rutland,  Vermont.  "’ 


SILOS 

1  904, 

Six  Kinds  of  Wood* 

UflUf  to  build,  plant,  fill  and 
II  U  If  feed.  Your  post  office  ad¬ 
dress  calls  for  free  illustrated  Jour¬ 
nal  onsllosandsllag  and  U  II  fl  UU[ 
many  things  you  shuald  IV  If  U  *1 
Kalamazoo  Tank  St  Silo  Co* 
Michigan. 


Oil  AC  A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  with  guar- 
anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $73.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmers'  Clubs 
t  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co  .  Jefferson,  O. 


nil  Rest.  Cheapest.  Also  Horse  Powers,  Cut- 

Jk  ters.  Hay  Presses,  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

VlhVV  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Cobloskill.  N.  Y. 


American  ^  Hay  Tedder. 

Chain  Gear. 


THE  BEST. 

Several  seasons 
tests  prove  it  the 
most  perfect  work¬ 
ing  spreader  made.  Forks  and  arms 
don’t  break. 


Star  Pattern  Billings 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 

for  corn,  beans,  beets,  peas,  etc. 

Seed  and  fertilizer  deposited  in 
hills  any  desired  distance  apart. 


Two 
Way 
Rowing 
Attachments, 

If  Desired. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY.  54  Market  St 


Garden  Tools. 

Hand  seeders,  plows,  cul¬ 
tivators,  combi¬ 
nation  tools. 
Best  I  he  for 
all  garden 
work. Ask 
for  free 
late  cata- 
logue,  de¬ 
scribing 
everything. 

Boston,  Mas9. 
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CARE,  HANDLING,  AND  FEED  OF 
CHICKS. 

With  the  first  pipping  of  an  egg  In 
my  Incubators  I  start  the  lamps  under 
the  brooders  that  they  may  be  warmed 
up  and  regulated  to  90  degrees  before 
the  chicks  are  ready  to  be  put  in.  The 
chicks  are  left  in  the  incubators  for  30 
to  3G  hours  after  hatching,  my  (Cyphers) 
incubators  having  a  nursery  under  the 
egg  trays  for  that  purpose.  I  cover 
floor  of  brooders  with  sifted  sand  half 
an  inch  deep,  laying  in  a  supply  in  the 
Summer  for  that  special  use.  Taking 
the  chicks  to  the  brooder  house  in  a 
big  market  basket  with  a  warmed 
woolen  cloth  over  them  I  take  out  the 
front  of  brooder  and  put  the  chicks  in, 
and  now  they  have  their  first  feed  of 
bard-boiled  eggs  chopped  very  fine,  and 
purposely  scattered  on  the  clean  sand, 
so  the  chicks  will  get  some  grit  in  their 
gizzards  with  their  first  meal.  Some  so- 
called  experts  do  not  favor  hard-boiled 
egg,  but  my  experience  is  that  chicks 
will  eat  it  in  preference  to  anything  else 
that  can  be  set  before  them.  I  always 
save  all  the  infertile  eggs  for  that  use. 

With  the  first  little  “cheep”  that 
shows  they  are  getting  too  cool  I  take 
a  board  half  an  Inch  shorter  than  inside 
width  of  brooder,  and  press  the  chicks 
all  back  through  the  cloth  strips  into 
the  hover,  leaving  the  board  leaning 
against  hover  to  prevent  chicks  getting 
out.  This  board  is  1%  or  two  inches 
narrower  than  the  height  of  hover,  so 
that  by  turning  up  two  or  three  of  the 
cloth  strips  there  will  be  sufficient  ven¬ 
tilation.  A  better  scheme  would  be  to 
make  a  frame  and  cover  it  with  fine  net¬ 
ting  to  keep  chicks  in.  I  feed  the  first 
two  or  three  days  about  once  in  three 
hours,  the  third  day  making  the  feed 
half  rolled  oats  (the  common  oatmeal) 
and  half  boiled  egg,  chopped  together. 
The  chicks  will  pick  out  all  the  egg  first, 
but  if  you  do  not  overfeed  will  eat  the 
oatmeal  too.  To  have  the  chicks  con¬ 
tinue  to  thrive,  overfeeding  must  be 
avoided  until  they  are  five  or  six  weeks 
old.  After  they  are  a  week  old  we  bake 
a  cake  of  wheat  bran  and  cornmeal, 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  to 
make  it  light  and  feed  fine  cracked  corn 
also.  As  soon  as  frost  gets  out  of  the 


ground  and  worms  come  up  I  make  it  a 
point  to  dig  some  worms  nearly  every 
day  for  them.  It  is  live  food,  and  the 
tenderest  meat  to  be  got.  But  the  chicks 
will  be  made  sick  if  too  many  are  fed. 
Green  food  of  some  kind  is  almost  a 
necessity  after  they  are  three  weeks 
old.  I  put  a  small  cabbage  head  in 
their  yards,  and  they  will  eat  it  clear 
to  the  stump. 

In  from  three  to  five  days,  according 
to  the  weather,  I  let  them  out  of  the 
brooder  and  begin  educating  them  to  go 
up  the  incline  and  into  their  hover  when 
cool.  Some  will  huddle  in  a  corner  and 
get  chilled  unless  watched  and  pushed 
in.  After  four  or  five  weeks  they  ought 
to  be  let  outdoors,  if  the  ground  is  bare. 
I  have  seen  chicks  in  a  neighbor’s  $300 
brooder  house  get  pale  and  so  weak 
they  could  not  stand  up,  until  he  put 
brooders  and  all  outdoors  on  the  grass 
and  in  less  than  a  week  they  were  all 
right.  I  make  a  cheap  drinking  fountain 
by  cutting  slits  in  a  tin  can  half  an  inch 
apart,  bending  in  the  slit  part,  filling  the 
can  with  water  and  placing  on  top  of 
it  the  cover  of  a  larger  can,  then  by  in¬ 
verting  the  two  you  have  a  self-feeding 
fountain  that  the  chicks  cannot  get  wet 
in,  and  that  it  may  not  get  upset  put  a 
stone  on  top  of  can,  for  dampness  in  a 
brooder  is  to  be  most  carefully  avoided. 
My  brooders  are  cleaned  out  twice  a 
week,  all  the  sand  scraped  out;  then 
with  a  fine  sieve  sift  out  all  the  drop¬ 
pings  and  spread  the  sand  around  again. 
If  it  is  clean  sand — not  earth — it  may  be 
used  many  times  before  there  will  be 
any  bad  odor.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

Connecticut. 


SHEEP  IN  AN  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

I  have  a  10-acre  block  of  apple  and  plum 
three  years  old  and  would  like,  If  at  all 
practicable,  to  use  the  field  for  sheep  pas¬ 
ture,  sowing  Dwarf  Essex  rape  for  that 
purpose.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  wrap 
the  trees,  and  will  the  sheep  be  likely  to 
bother  low-headed  trees  by  trimming 
limbs?  Will  it  be  dangerous  to  spray  with 
Bordeaux  three  or  four  times,  using  Paris- 
green,  say  twice?  Paris-green  can  be 
omitted  if  necessary.  o.  m.  p. 

Duplain,  Mich. 

I  would  by  no  means  think  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  sheep  pasture  of  a  three-year-old 
orchard.  Evidently  the  intent  is  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  judging  from  the  rape.  This  is 
all  right  and  will  doubtless  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trees.  But  I  would  sow, 
with  the  rape,  Cow-horn  turnips  and 
Red  clover.  This  will  shade  the  ground 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  season  and 
furnish  a  good  amount  of  vegetable 
matter  and  available  plant  food  as  well, 
if  plowed  under  the  next  Spring.  This 
should  not  be  followed  too  long  as  the 
tendency  would  be  to  produce  too  much 
wood  growth.  If  the  idea  is  to  get 
something  off  the  land  before  the  trees 
come  into  bearing,  better  plant  corn  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  and  fertilize  well.  The 
sheep  will  surely  destroy  the  trees,  even 
if  wrapped  around  with  fine  mesh 
chicken  wire,  unless  stakes  were  set 
around  each  tree  so  as  to  keep  them 
away  from  the  branches.  They  will  trim 
the  trees  most  effectually.  I  have  seen 
them  put  their  front  feet  on  the  racks 
and  so  reach  up  to  limbs  that  they  could 
not  otherwise  get.  Sufficiently  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  would  cost  too  much,  for  what 
little  benefit  was  received.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  use  even  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  where  the  sheep  would  eat  the 
leaves.  The  salty  vitriol  attracts  them. 
If  the  trees  need  either  a  fungicide  or 
poison  it  should  be  used.  e.  v.  a. 


When  you  strike  a  stubborn  case  of 

Spavin,  Ring  Bone.  Curb,  Splint  or 
any  other  form  of  lameness,  use 


KENDALL’S 

SPAVIN  CURE. 


Men  who  have  used  it  all  these  long  years 
assert  that  it  is  infallible  in  the  treatment 
of  these  diseases  of  the  horse.  You  need 
not  take  our  testimony— take  theirs. 

Ei.ktok,  S.  I).,  March  7,  1902. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Enosburg  Kails,  Vt. 

Gentlemen Please  send  me  a  copy  of 
your  “Treatise  on  the  Horso  and  His 
Diseases."  My  fathercured  two  spavins, 
one  on  each  of  his  horses,  and  used  only 
three  bottles  of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

I  know  just  what  your  remedy  is.  Two 
of  my  neighbors  used  the  Spavin  Cure 
for  Curb,  and  they  cured  them  complete¬ 
ly .  The  legs  are  left  In  good  clean  shapo 
and  there  Is  no  sign  of  any  spavin  or 
curb.  1  am  using  one  of  the  horses  on  my 
farm  to-day  and  you  could  not  tell  that 
he  ever  had  a  spavin. 

Verv  truly  yours, 

GEO  KG  E  SEARS. 


For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Price  81;  six  for  85. 
As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure, 
also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free, 
or  address, 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY, 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 
t 


NEWTON'S  Heave,  Cough,  DU- 
temper  und  Indigestion  ( ure. 

A  veteriuury  specific  for  wind, 
and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommend s.  *i  .00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 

The*  Newton  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Olilo. 


THE  SOVEREIGN  REMEDY. 


If  you  raise  hogs  and  sheep  you  are  deeply  concerned  about  how  to  avoid  cholera  and 
cure  scab.  There’s  a  dependable  remedy.  The  highest  authorities,  Veterinarians, 
Leading  Breeders,  Government  Experiment  Stations,  both  by  preaching  and  practice, 
proclaim  it  the  sovereign  remedy.  It  is  famous 

ZENOLEUM 

It  avoids  cholera  by  destroying  disease  perms,  maintains  sanitary  conditions,  cures  scan,  kids 
lice  and  ticks,  relieves  from  stomach  anil  intestinal  worms,  heals  sores  and  wounds,  cures  skin 
diseaies.  To  insure  your  animal's  health  you  need  only  he  guided  by  wind  Government  and  State 
authorities  and  leading  breeders  say  of 

“The  Great  Coal  Tar  Carbolic  Disinfectant  Dip.” 

Fample  gallon  of  Zenoleum  by  express,  prepnid,  81.50.  Five  gallons,  f0.25.  reight  prepaln 
investigate  by  sending  lor  copies  of  free  booklets,  "Veterinary  Adviser”  and  "Biggie's  Troubles.’ 

ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  CO.,  100  BATES  ST.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


P  J-J  ufJ! 


Add,,,,  *,  0«, ....  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  OF  OUR  CHAMPION  STALLION  DAN  PATCH  l:56K  (size  II  BY  2e)  MAILED  YOU  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  in,  $’2,000,000. 

775,000  Foot  of  Space  in  Our  Now  Factory. 
Contains  Over  10  Acres  of  Space. 


CASH 


«j-WE  WILL  PAY  VO  U  $1,000  IN  CASH  id) 

II  We  Ever  Refuse  to  Refund  Tour  'Money  on  Our  Positive  “Cash  Guarantee”  That  is  Printed  on  Every  Label  of  Each  of  These  Preparations. 

International.  Stock  Food .  International  Poultry  Food .  International  Harness  Soap .  Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil . 

International  Colic  Cure  .  A  remarkable  egg  producer .  International  Worm  Powder .  The  wonderful  quick  cure  for  Barb-wire  Cuts,  Etc. 

International  Gall  Cure .  and  guaranteed  to  insure  good .  International  Heave  Cure  .  International  Foot  Remedy . 

International  Hoop  Ointment .  health  and  very  rapid  growth .  International  Pheno-Oulobo .  International  Compound  Absorbent — 

INTERNATIONAL  Louse  Killer  .  for  all  kinds  of  poultry .  [Diienfectiint  and  Germicide] .  Cures  Curbs  and  Sprains  while  your  horso  works. 

Our  preparations  are  sold  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee"  by  over  100,000  healers  Throughout  The  World.  We  Will  lie  Glad  To  Refund  Your  Money,  as  per  guarantee  printed  on  evory  label  ,  If  any  of  them 
over  fail  and  we  agree  to  accept  your  plain  written  statement.  J3^~You  are  to  bo  user  and  also  solo  judge  of  results.  Sole  owners — INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  TJ.  S.  A. 


[Guarantee] 


WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH"*  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 


WE  W1I.1,  MAIL  ONE  COPY  OF  THIS  KOOK  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  EREE,  With  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Will  W  rite  Us  At  Onee,  Letter  or  Postal  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TW  O  QUESTIONS: 


■Krlst.— NAME  THIS  PAPER. 


DT2nd.-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 


3  FEEDS  EsEs  ONE  CENT 


25  PER  CENT.  GAIN  IN  MILK 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Sklden,  Kansas. 

Gents:— I  have  been  using  “International  Stock  Food”  for  my  cow  and  was  surprised  to  see 
the  change  in  her  milk.  The  quantity  was  increased  25  per  cent,  and  the  cow  gained  in  flesh. 
I  thought  your  agent  was  making  too  strong  claims,  but  I  find  he  was  not  and  that  he  only 
told  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  superior  merits  of  “International  Stock  Food.”  M.  HFNRY. 


EXTRAORDINARY  CALF  GROWER 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  FrnnvillK,  Michigan. 

Dear  Sirs: — “International  Stock  Food"  is  highly  recommended  by  the  farmers  in  this 
vicinity.  We  use  it  and  find  it  of  great  value  in  stock  raising,  especially  cattle.  Calves  fed  on 
“International  Stock  Food”  grow  faster  and  are  of  better  quality  than  those  that  are  not.  On 
feeding  it  to  our  cows  we  find  that  they  not  only  require  less  of  the  regular  feed  but  “International 
Stock  Food”  increases  the  quantity  of  milk.  G.  CHAPMAN. 


Beware  of  Imitations  and  Substitutes.  ®3“Write  Us  About  “International  Stock  Food."  We  Have  Thousands  of  Similar  Testimonials  and  Will  Pay  Yon  $1000  Cash  If  They  Are  Not  Genuine. 


JU3000 Q0  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


BOOK  AoSgSfSJ  183  grass  ENGRAVINGS  §S  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  80S 

Tho  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picturo  53rPrinted  In  Six  Brilliant  ColorH,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  It.  Size  of  Book  is  6%  by  9^  inchos.  It  eost  ns  $3000  to  have  our 
Artists  and  Engravers  make  these  Engravings,  which  are  the  finest  engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  that  you  have  ever  seen.  They  are  all  made  from  actual  photographs 
and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  tho  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cuttle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  En¬ 
gravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  *-3’“  It  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Depart  went  That  Will  Savo  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  describes  all  common  diseases  and  tells 
you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Votcrinary  Illustrations  aro  large  and  scientific  and  bettor  than  you  can  obtain  in  any  other  book  regardless  of  price. 
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MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Mixing  Grain. 

Fig.  137,  page  323,  shows  grain  ready 
for  the  mixing  bin,  120  pounds  rye  dis¬ 
tiller’s  grains,  100  pounds  cotton-seed 
meal,  100  pounds  coarse  bran,  100  pounds 
gluten  feed  and  100  pounds  corn  distil¬ 
ler’s  grains.  In  mixing  a  bag  of  light 
grain  goes  to  bottom,  then  a  bag  of 
heavy,  then  a  light  sack  again.  This 
helps  materially  to  get  all  uniformly 
mixed,  and  much  more  easily  than  if 
all  the  bulky  or  all  the  heavy  grain 
were  put  in  at  one  time.  In  mixing 
grain  or  fertilizers,  where  a  number  of 
different  kinds  are  used,  by  alternating 
sacks  the  mixture  is  well  started  with¬ 
out  any  shoveling,  and  by  a  little  head- 
work  a  good  deal  of  hand  work  can  be 
saved.  The  above  grain  mixture  makes 
a  concentrated  food  rich  in  digestible 
protein,  but  very  bulky,  weighing  only 
about  one  pound  per  quart,  which  is 
quite  a  decided  advantage  for  good  feed¬ 
ing. 

'J,  Balanced  Ration  for  Jerseys. 

How  is  this  for  a  balanced  ration  for 
Jersey  cows  that  are  fresh:  Silage,  50 
pounds;  clover  or  mixed  hay  at  noon  what 
they  will  eat  up  clean,  with  five  pounds 
bran  and  cotton-seed  meal,  two-thirds  bran, 
one-third  cotton-seed;  water  betore  them 
all  the  time?  g.  l.  f. 

Atwater,  N.  Y. 

The  ration  you  are  using  is  a  good 
one,  well  balanced  and  made  up  of  pal¬ 
atable,  healthful  foods.  A  mixture  of 
200  pounds  of  bran  and  100  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  meal  has  of  digestible  nu¬ 
trients  21.6  per  cent  protein,  33.8  per 
cent  carbohydrates  and  5.2  per  cent  fat. 
Your  ration,  using  50  pounds  of  silage, 
10  pounds  of  clover  hay  and  five  pounds 


of  the  grain  mixture  will 

analyze 

as 

follows: 

Carbo- 

Protein,  hydrates. 

Fat. 

50  lbs.  silage  . 

.65 

7.05 

.30 

10  lbs.  clover  hay 

.68 

3.58 

.17 

6  lbs.  grain  . 

1.08 

1.69 

.25 

Total  . 

2.41 

12.32 

~T2 

This  ration  ought  to  produce  a  good 
flow  of  milk,  and  the  expense  for  grain 
Is  very  much  less  than  that  paid  by  the 
majority  of  farmers  for  their  mill  feeds. 

Ration  for  Milch  Holsteins. 

I  have  seven  young  Holstein  cows  that 
were  fresh  last  November.  I  have  been 
feeding  them  three  pounds  Winter  wheat 
bran;  V/2  pound  cotton-seed  meal;  1%  pound 
gluten  feed  twice  a  day,  with  all  the  clover 
and  Timothy  hay  they  would  eat.  They 
gave  from  34  to  45  pounds  of  milk  each. 
Did  I  feed  too  much,  and  is  it  a  balanced 
ration?  Did  they  need  any  cornmeal? 

Edmeston,  N.  Y.  d.  b.  p. 

We  should  hardly  like  to  feed  the  ra¬ 
tion  you  are  using,  as  we  should  ex¬ 
pect  trouble  from  it  sooner  or  later. 
However,  your  cows  are  doing  unusual¬ 
ly  well,  and  if  they  keep  healthy  and 
happy  it  may  not  be  wise  to  change.  A 
standard  ration  for  a  1,000-pound  cow 
calls  for  2%  pounds  protein,  12.5  pounds 
carbohydrates,  and  .4  pound  of  fat. 
Your  cows  may  weigh  over  1,000  pounds 
but  young  Holsteins  will  usually  average 
nearer  900  pounds.  For  grain  you  are 
feeding  a  mixture  of  200  pounds  bran, 
100  pounds  cotton-seed  meal  and  100 
pounds  gluten  feed.  This  will  analyze 
in  digestible  nutrients  22.2  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  38.3  per  cent  carbohydrates  and  4.6 
per  cent  fat  Your  cows  will  probably 
use  about  25  pounds  daily  of  the  clover 
and  Timothy  hay,  and  this  with  the  12 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  will  analyze  as 
follows: 

Carbo- 

Protein.  hydrates.  Fat. 

25  lbs  Timothy  and 

clover  hay  .  1.20  9.90  .  40 

12  lbs.  grain  mix¬ 
ture  .  2.66  4.59  .65 

Total  .  3.86  14.49  .95 

We  should  expect  to  have  garget  and 
indigestion,  cows  off  their  feed  and  other 
troubles,  by  constantly  feeding  this  ra¬ 
tion,  which  is  highly  concentrated  con¬ 
taining  an  excess  of  over  one  pound  per 
day  of  protein  more  than  is  necessary. 
Thirty  pounds  of  average  milk  contain 
one  pound  of  protein  and  .7  pound  of 
protein  is  required  daily  for  mainten¬ 
ance;  that  is,  to  keep  the  cow  alive  and 
in  working  order.  Forty-five  pounds  of 
milk,  your  highest  yield,  would  only 
need  1%  pound  of  protein,  and  .7 
for  maintenance  would  only  call 
for  2.2  pounds  of  protein  if  all  were 
available.  You  are  furnishing  IVz  pound 
of  protein  daily  that  is  not  required  to 
produce  the  milk  you  are  getting.  You 
have  to  buy  all  this  protein,  and  the 
only  return  you  get  for  feeding  to  ex¬ 
cess  is  in  the  manure  pile,  and  if  the 
liquid  as  well  as  the  solid  is  not  saved 
over  half  of  this  is  lost.  This  may  all 
sound  to  you  like  theory,  but  it  is  based 
upon  careful  practice.  Suppose  you  cut 
down  the  grain  ration  to  an  average  of 
eight  pounds  per  cow.  and  note  results. 


I  do  not  think  they  can  profitably  handle 
the  12  pounds,  although  we  do  know 
farmers  who  are  feeding  as  high  as  18 
pounds  per  cow  per  day,  but  they  are 
not  making  much  money,  and  as  has 
been  well  said:  “There’s  a  heap  more 
fun  in  business  if  there’s  some  money  In 
sight.”  We  assume  that  you  are  feed¬ 
ing  all  cows  the  same  amount  of  grain. 
Some  cows  can  handle  profitably  much 
more  than  others.  It  is  the  good  feed¬ 
er’s  business  to  find  out  what  his  indi¬ 
vidual  cows  can  handle  profitably  and 
act  accordingly.  Keep  on  studying  the 
feed  question.  It  is  a  mighty  interest¬ 
ing  one  and  there  are  a  good  many 
things  about  it  that  are  yet  unsolved. 
We  deal  with  a  very  complex  machine 
when  we  feed  cows  as  they  may  be  fed 
to  get  the  best  results  both  in  yield  and 
health  of  the  cow.  Do  not  add  any 
cornmeal.  “The  last  straw  breaks  the 
camel’s  back.” 

Another  Feeding  Combination. 

Will  you  make  me  a  balanced  ration  out 
of  Winter  wheat  bran  at  $25;  gluten  feed 
at  $26;  cornmeal  at  $25;  and  cotton-seed 
meal  at  $30;  with  all  the  clover  and  Timothy 
hay  they  will  eat?  It  is  for  good-sized 
Holstein  cows  coming  fresh  in  a  few  days. 
Should  this  ration  be  fed  morning  and 
night,  or  all  at  one  time?  This  ration  is 
to  be  fed  after  they  come  fresh.  y.  f. 

From  the  foods  you  mention  we 
should  select  bran,  gluten  feed  and  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal.  The  bran  is  relatively 
high,  but  it  is  healthful,  palatable  and 
a  good  feed  to  mix  with  the  heavier 
grains  to  make  the  ration  as  bulky  as 
possible.  If  you  can  get  coarse  Spring 
bran  cheaper  we  should  prefer  that  to 
the  Winter  bran.  Cornmeal  at  $25  per 
ton  for  making  economical  milk  is  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  question.  We  should 
not  want  to  use  it  at  $20  per  ton.  A  ton 
of  good  clover  hay  is  worth  as  much,  in 
our  opinion,  as  a  ton  of  cornmeal. 
Would  you  pay  $25  per  ton  for  clover 
hay?  Yet,  why  not  if  the  meal  is  worth 
$25  per  ton  to  feed?  If  the  cows  do  not 
weigh  over  1,000  pounds  we  should  give 
them  all  the  clover  and  Timothy  hay 
they  would  eat  up  clean,  and  they  will 
take  care  of  about  25  pounds  daily  and 
perhaps  more  if  it  is  early-cut  and  well 
cured.  We  should  feed  this  twice  daily, 
and  we  do  like  to  give  them  a  feed 
about  10  o’clock  in  the  morning;  they 
seem  more  contented  through  the  day. 
We  should  make  a  mixture  of  100 
pounds  of  bran,  100  pounds  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  200  pounds  of  gluten 
meal;  this  will  make  a  feed  that  will 
analyze  27.5  per  cent  protein,  41  per 
cent  carbohydrates  and  4.5  per  cent  faT. 
We  should  feed  an  average  of  five 
pounds  per  cow,  giving  more  to  cows 
that  give  the  most  milk,  and  less  to 
cows  giving  a  smaller  amount  of  milk. 
This  ration  will  analyze  as  follows: 


Carbo- 

Protein.  hydrates.  Fat. 

25  lbs.  clover  and 


Timothy  hay  ... 

1.20 

9.90 

.40 

5  lbs.  grain  mix- 

ture  . 

1.38 

2.06 

.23 

Total  . 

2.58 

11.95 

.63 

This  to  be  fed  daily,  and  divided  into 
two  feeds  for  morning  and  night  use. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


The  Separator  News 

T)id  you  think  all  separators  were 
alike— that  any  kind  was  good  enough 
I  —that  makers  of  bucket  bowl  separa- 
'  tors  would  tell  you  their  machines  are  | 
poor?  Some  dairymen  have  thought 
so— have  dropped  a  bunch  of  money 
that  w'ay.  Hut  you’ll  not  if  you  in¬ 
vestigate— read  The  Separator  News— 
learn  that 

Separators  are  Vastly  Different 

A  cow’s  leg  and  tail  may  look  alike, 
but  they’re  very  different.  One  is  good 
for  support— the  other  to  swipe  your 
f  ace  in  fly  time. 

SEPARATORS  are  just 
as  different.  The 
Separator  Newstells 
howr,  tells  it  plainly, 
tells  why  Tubulars 
are  best,  appeals  to 
i  your  judgment.  Tu- 
I  bulars  recover  more 
butter  fat —  skim 
twice  as  clean  by 
official  tests.  It’sthe^ 
only  simple  bowl" 
separator.  The  Sep- 
I  arator  News  tells 
about  separators— is  issued  periodical- 1 
ly— subscription  free.  Write  for  it 
and  catalog  No.  C-153. 


Ui 


Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


GUP  YOUR  HORSES 

WITH  20th  CENTURY  CUPPER  £££?  $5 

..They  feci  better,  look  better,  work  better  and  are  less 
liable  to  catch  cold.  If  yon  value  your  horses’  health  don’t  let 
them  stand  in  tho  barn  all  night  with  a  heavy,  damp  coat  of 
hairon.  It  weakens  them  and  they  lose  flesh.  If  clipped  they 
dry  out  quickly,  gain  flesh  and  can  bo  groomed  in  one  fourth 
the  time.  Weighs  onlyl61bs.  Clips  a  horse  in  30  minutes. 
Send  for  Catalogue  H.  CHICAGO  FLEXIBLE  SHAFT  Co. 
H3  LA  SALLK  AVKNUK  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


COW  COMFORT 

mcana  cow  profit.  No  stable  or  <l*lr» 
barn  is  complete  without  the 

FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION. 

All  steel  and  iron.  “U”  bars.  No  cor¬ 
ners,  angles  or  sharp  edgos.  Hung  on 
chains — swings  freely  all  ways.  Light* 
est,  neatest,  strongest.  Don’t  repair  or 
build  a  cow  barn  without  them.  Write 
forcir.  No.  12  and  special  price  to  agent*. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 
Seed  Grower,  Rochoate^N.Y. 


nr 

I  Our  scales  make  a  g^od  line  with  speclalths, 
I  implements,  machinery, mill  supplies,  nurseiy 
I  stock,  separators,  foods,  etc.  Eli 
I  libe 
I  Wri 

I  ° 


AGENTS  WANTED 


stock,  separators,  foods,  etc.  Fine  catalogue, 
liberal  contract,  no  expense,  no  experience. 
W rite  for  full  particulars.  Act  Quick. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO,,  Binghamton,  N,  Y. 

1 03  Central  Street, 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect freodom  of  the  head,  illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
bv  O.  H.  ROBERTSON.  ForestviJlo.  Conn. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Beat  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  00., 

118  Went  Water  St, 
8YBACU8S,  N.  Y. 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  forCatalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F.  R.CHACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


MONARCH  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

SOLO  ON  THEIR  11ER1T. 

Perfect  Working  Tractions 

Portable1, 

Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  special  presses  and  sup¬ 
plies.  oilers,  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  Write  for 
catalogue.  MONARCH  MACHINERY  CO.,i 

39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 
in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOGS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Means  less  labor,  more  and 
better  butter,  larger  prolitB,  be¬ 
cause  it 

Separates  Clean. 

Has  three  times  the  separating 
power  of  other  makes.  I)oea 
not  mix  water  with  milk. 
Easier  to  clean  and  operate. 
No  waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  I irsitlls  guaran¬ 
teed.  < ’atalog  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  want  good  agents. 

KA  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO, 

16  Ka  Dexx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N .  r./ 


SEPARATOR  CDCC 

This  is  a  genuine  ^  ■  *  ■■ 

offer  made  to  introduce  the  Peoples 
Cream  Separator  in  every  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  the  best  and  simplest 
in  the  world.  We  ask  that  you  show 
it  to  your  neighbors  who  have  cows. 
Send  your  name  and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  freight  office.  Address 
PEOPLES  SUPPLr  CO. 

Dept.  8(5  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
l  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC. 

Send  tor  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

State  Your  Power  Meeds. 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  26  STERLING,  ILL. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  bv  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  bv  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  ihe  trans¬ 
action.  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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The  past  Winter  has  given  a  good  chance  to  test 
the  mulch  method.  It  has  been  claimed  that  uncul¬ 
tivated  orchards  will  ripen  their  wood  better  and 
withstand  cold  better  than  those  that  were  thoroughly 
tilled.  Last  Winter  cleaned  out  many  peach  orchards. 
Has  any  reader  noticed  any  difference  for  or  against 
mulched  trees  or  those  on  high  or  rough  hills?  What 
is  the  verdict? 

* 

We  print  Mr.  Bowker’s  letter  on  agricultural  edu¬ 
cation  on  page  323.  Several  weeks  ago  we  printed  an 
extract  from  this  letter  in  which  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  rural  ministers  might  well  take  a  course 
at  an  agricultural  college.  We  have  since  learned  of 
a  young  man  who  attended  the  Vermont  Agricultural 
College  before  studying  at  a  school  -of  divinity.  This 
seems  excellent  preparation  for  one  who  is  to  spend 
his  life  in  a  rural  parish.  The  country  minister  will 
help  his  people  and  himself  if  he  is  prepared  to  help 
them  to  higher  and  more  satisfactory  farming. 

* 

All  ye  who  think  of  starting  the  Stringfellow  or 
the  grass-mulch  plan  of  orcharding  remember  a  few 
things:  Cut  both  top  and  root  back.  Do  not  leave 
one  long  and  the  other  short.  We  do  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  dig  a  large  hole,  but  do  not  crowd  the 
roots,  and  be  sure  to  pack  the  earth  hard  around 
them.  Hoe  a  space  around  the  tree  or  plow  a  few 
furrows  by  the  side  of  the  rows,  and  keep  the  glass 
away  from  the  body  of  the  trees  by  hoeing  or  a  thick 
mulch  of  manure,  straw,  grass  or  coal  ashes.  Fer¬ 
tilize  the  trees  well  unless  you  know  the  soil  is  already 
very  rich.  It  is  folly  to  stick  a  tree  into  a  poor,  worn- 
out  sod  and  expect  it  to  grow  without  feeding.  Do 
not  let  the  grass  grow  too  high,  but  cut  it  frequently 
and  pile  all  you  can  afford  to  around  the  trees.  Keep 
the  heads  of  the  trees  down  and  clip  off  the  limbs 
that  grow  to  the  center  before  they  are  too  large.  In 
our  experience  the  apple  will  stand  this  treatment 
better  than  the  peach. 

* 

Since  we  printed  the  articles  showing  what  a  man 
can  do  with  a  small  piece  t>f  land  friends  have  sent  us 
many  notes  and  clippings.  It  seems  as  if  nearly  every 
community  can  show  a  man  who  has  done  wonders 
on  a  small  garden  spot.  The  crop  may  be  vegetables 
or  hens  or  fruit,  but  by  handling  his  little  place  so 
that  every  square  foot  counts  the  man  has  been  able 
to  support  himself  and  more.  Sometimes  he  does  this 
and  actually  lends  money  to  neighbors  who  work  10 
times  as  much  land  as  he  does.  It  is  good  to  talk 
about  these  things.  They  show  farmers  what  can  be 
done  if  the  soil  is  handled  intelligently.  They  also 
go  to  prove  what  most  of  us  know;  that  we  usually 
try  to  work  too  much  land.  The  result  is  that  little 
if  any  of  it  is  properly  handled,  and  of  course  we  fall 
short  of  full  crops.  Now  that  labor  is  so  hard  to  find 
many  of  us  would  be  far  better  off  to  put  a  good  share 
of  the  farm  into  pasture  or  orchards,  and  crowd  our 
wrorlc  and  manure  upon  the  best  parts  of  the  farm. 

* 

We  sometimes  hear  farmers  laugh  at  what  they 
read  about  “pedigreed  corn”  or  selecting  a  “scale  of 
points”  with  which  to  judge  an  ear  of  corn.  They 
know  how  to  pick  out  an  ear  without  any  “scale  of 
points” — therefore  all  such  talk  is  nonsense!  Now 
what  they  have  in  mind  when  they  pick  out  the  ear 
would  be,  if  organized  and  printed,  a  “scale  of  points,” 
and  these  farmers  cannot  claim  that  it  would  make 


their  thought  “nonsense”  to  put  it  into  readable  shape 
and  print  it!  If  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  mind, 
a  good  picture  what  an  ear  of  corn  ought  to  be,  it  is 
a  better  thing  to  have  that  picture  made  so  clear  that 
all  can  understand  it  and  use  it.  Farmers  possess 
information  about  the  practical  things  of  agriculture 
which  the  scientific  men  never  can  acquire  in  their 
laboratories.  Instead  of  standing  back  to  laugh  at 
the  scientist  who  tries  to  be  of  service  to  him,  the 
farmer  might  well  help  organize  or  even  control  the 
work  of  improving  his  grains  and  stock. 

* 

It  is  a  poor  plan  when  in  town  to  go  into  a  store 
or  the  post  office  and  leave  the  horse  outside  un¬ 
hitched  with  young  cnildren  in  the  wagon  or  sleigh. 
Better  hitch  the  horse,  or  better  still,  take  the  chil¬ 
dren  with  you.  The  other  day  we  drove  up  to  a 
depot  and  went  into  the  express  office,  leaving  the 
horse  unhitched  with  our  little  four-year-old  in  the 
sleigh.  An  unexpected  train  came  in  suddenly  and 
frightened  the  horse.  He  did  not  run  away,  but  for 
a  second  chances  seemed  even.  We  were  more 
frightened  than  the  horse,  and  learned  a  lesson  we 
hope  not  to  forget  in  some  time. 

* 

Eveky  year  we  are  besieged  with  questions  about 
pumps  for  spraying.  Farmers  may  understand  that 
they  cannot  haul  a  big  load  with  a  pony,  but  some  of 
them  seem  to  think  they  can  do  a  large  job  of  spray¬ 
ing  with  a  small  pump.  There  is  no  use  trying  to 
spray  a  commercial  orchard  with  a  squirt  gun.  The 
small  pumps  are  useful  up  to  their  capacity,  but  in  an 
orchard  of  fair-sized  trees  a  powerful  pump  is  needed. 
The  strong  power  not  only  sends  the  stream  higher, 
but  drives  it  through  the  nozzle  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
mist — which  is  the  way  it  ought  to  go.  We  do  not 
wish  to  imply  that  the  small  pumps  are  useless.  They 
are  excellent  for  light  work,  but  it  is  always  safe  to 
have  a  reserve  of  power. 

In  the  year  1900  the  farmers  of  this  country  con¬ 
sumed  $54,783,757  worth  of  fertilizers.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  this  year  the  National  fertilizer  bill  will 
be  $75,000,000.  The  great  increase  this  year  will  be 
due  to  three  causes — the  high  price  of  cotton  and 
other  staples,  the  growth  of  the  belief  in  the  West 
that  phosphates  must  be  used  on  grain  and  grass 
lands,  and  the  failure  of  most  manurial  crops  last 
year.  This  last  cause  will  make  considerable  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  trade.  For  some  years  now  farmers  on 
the  lighter  soils  of  the  Middle  South  have  depended 
on  cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  for  a  good  share 
of  their  nitrogen.  Last  season  was  the  worst  ever 
known  for  these  crops,  and  there  was  a  general 
failure.  This  means  a  serious  loss  of  fertility,  and 
it  must  be  made  up  this  year  by  using  more  chem¬ 
icals.  There  is  nothing  very  startling  about  these 
fertilizer  figures  when  we  learn  that  in  New  Jersey, 
taking  all  land  in  cultivation,  the  fertilizer  bill  was 
only  76  cents  per  acre;  in  Rhode  Island,  58  cents, 
and  in  Maryland  and  Delaware  each  51  cents.  Even 
in  Montana,  Wyoming  and  Arizona  farmers  and  fruit 
growers  buy  fertilizers. 

Many  dairy  farmers  not  far  from  town  will  find  it 
a  paying  venture  to  put  in  quite  a  lot  of  sweet  corn, 
getting  in  some  on  especially  early  warm  soil.  By 
having  an  early  start  and  getting  a  good  trade  fixed 
you  can  hold  it  through  the  season.  As  soon  as  the 
marketable  ears  are  picked  the  stalks  and  small  ears 
make  excellent  cow  fodder,  and  come  on  at  just  about 
the  time  the  pastures  begin  to  be  short.  You  will 
want  a  succession  for  this,  and  we  have  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  varieties  to  work  well:  Sheffield,  Crosby’s 
Early,  Shaker’s  Early.  Evergreen  and  Country  Gentle¬ 
man.  These  cover  a  wide  period.  Varieties  with  larger 
ears  will  sell  for  one  time  better  perhaps,  but  large- 
kerneled  corn  is  not  usually  of  as  good  quality.  Some 
have  spoiled  their  trade  by  picking  too  long  on  one 
variety,  until  the  corn  was  hard  and  tough,  and  one 
meal  of  this  kind  stops  the  corn-eating  habit  for  some 
time.  The  fodder  will  pay  the  cost  of  raising  the 
corn,  and  all  sold  is  nearly  clean  profit.  We  have 
known  some  growers  who  supply  grocers  on  contract, 
the  grocer  or  market  man  to  use  only  their  corn,  and 
they  take  back  daily  unsold  ears,  which  are  used  for 
feeding.  This  means  that  the  consumer  gets  fresh 
corn  every  time;  the  grocer  has  no  loss  and  a  better 
demand  for  corn  comes  to  the  grower. 

* 

The  health  authorities  of  a  western  city  recently 
discussed  the  possibility  of  improving  the  local  milk 
supply.  It  was  frankly  stated  that  the  milk  was  both 
dirty  and  poor  in  quality,  but  the  assertion  was  made 
that  the  consumers  would  not  pay  enough  to  make 
cleanliness  and  quality  worth  while.  In  addition  to 
the  lack  of  care  in  production,  it  was  also  said  that 
much  of  the  milk  was  embalmed  to  prevent  souring. 
One  housekeeper  stated  that  her  milkman  pointed 
out,  as  a  special  virtue,  the  fact  that  his  milk  would 


keep  until  it  stiffened  to  a  jelly  without  souring. 
From  the  expression  that  settled  upon  this  lady’s 
countenance  when  she  heard  about  embalmed  milk 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  milkman  at  least 
would  learn  something  good  for  his  soul’s  health 
the  next  morning.  Considering  these  facts,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  some  of  the  physicians  present  freely 
asserted  that  no  animal  needs  milk  as  a  food  after 
weaning,  and  that  one  is  wise  to  leave  it  alone. 
Diminished  consumption  is  the  natural  result  of  a 
low-grade  product.  One’s  indignation  at  the  milk¬ 
man  who  supplies  a  dirty  and  doctored  product  is 
tempered  by  pity  for  the  lack  of  intelligence  that  in¬ 
duces  it;  he  is  in  the  same  position  as  the  misguided 
individual  who  sawed  off  the  branch  he  was  sitting  on. 

* 

Some  of  the  Southern  States  are  waking  up  to  the 
need  of  adding  to  their  white  population.  An  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  is  going  on  at  the  South.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  cotton  manufacturing  has  called  thousands 
of  white  people  away  from  the  farms  to  the  factory. 
Several  causes,  among  others  the  danger  from  the 
boll  weevil,  are  changing  the  whole  aspect  of  cotton 
growing.  The  result  is  that  the  South  feels  the  need 
of  diversified  farming  as  never  before,  while  the 
necessary  skilled  labor  is  lacking.  Southern  agricul¬ 
ture  would  be  more  promising  to-day  if  during  the 
past  20  years  thousands  of  the  best  negroes  could 
have  been  trained  to  skillful  service  on  the  farm. 
The  majority  of  leading  southern  men  do  not  appar¬ 
ently  believe  yet  that  such  training  is  possible,  and 
they  are  hoping  to  attract  immigrants  from  southern 
Europe.  South  Carolina  will  send  an  agricultural 
commissioner  abroad  to  present  the  advantages  of 
that  State.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  South  has  waited 
too  long.  Foreigners  have  already  spread  all  over 
the  North  and  West.  In  1900  there  were  in  New  York 
City  alone  2,212,058  persons  with  both  parents  born 
in  foreign  countries.  Those  who  come  now  are  most 
likely  to  go  where  their  friends  or  relatives  are  lo¬ 
cated  and  as  the  irrigated  districts  are  opened  in  the 
Far  West  immigrants  from  southern  Europe  will  be 
likely  to  go  there  if  they  seek  farm  work  at  all.  We 
do  not  think  the  southern  people  can  seriously  expect 
to  attract  immigrants  from  northern  Europe,  for  such 
immigration  flows  along  close  lines  of  latitude,  and 
rarely  goes  very  far  south.  Another  thing  which  the 
southern  people  must  consider  is  the  evident  fact  that 
the  northeastern  part  of  this  country  will  hereafter 
attract  from  other  sections  instead  of  sending  its  own 
people  away.  New  York,  New  England  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  during  the  past  50  years  sent  millions  of 
men  and  women  and  millions  more  in  money  to  settle 
and  develop  the  West.  Now  a  movement  has  started 
to  stop  this  flow,  and  start  it  back  again.  We  believe 
this  will  succeed,  for  the  eastern  country  has  many 
advantages  which  other  sections  cannot  match.  We 
think  the  South  is  about  20  years  too  late  in  starting 
its  call  for  Europeans.  It  can  no  longer  attract  the 
cream.  The  northern  farm  is  to  have  its  innings  once 
more.  In  New  York  State  the  struggle  to  obtain  the 
building  for  the  agricultural  college  is  bringing  farm¬ 
ers  together  for  a  dozen  worthy  purposes. 


BREVITIES. 

The  hustling  days  are  here. 

No  business  can  succeed  with  rum  mixed  in  it. 

Will  hay  loaders  pay  in  our  eastern  haylields? 

When  farming  succeeds  in  any  community  farm  labor 
is  attracted  to  it. 

One  pint  of  formalin  to  15  gallons  of  water  is  the 
strength  for  the  scab  bath. 

It  won’t  take  that  Holstein  cow  with  the  long  name 
(first  page)  long  to  surround  a  ton  of  clover  hay! 

We  believe  that  sulphur,  dusted  on  the  potato  seed, 
helps  to  prevent  the  spread  of  scab  and  also  prevents 
rot  in  a  wet  season. 

The  potato-spraying  question  gets  bigger  the  more 
you  study  it.  Do  we  actually  know  when  we  say  that 
spraying  does  not  pay? 

A  mixture  of  three  parts  acid  phosphate  and  one  part 
(by  weight)  muriate  of  potash  is  good  to  use  with  stable 
manure.  It  gives  a  balance  for  most  crops. 

Canners  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  Oregon,  intend  to 
pack  sweet  corn  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  are 
making  contracts  at  $7  a  ton.  That  section  has  not  been 
regarded  as  suitable  for  sweet  corn  and  most,  if  not  all 
of  the  canned  product,  has  been  shipped  in  from  the 
East. 

Who  are  opposed  to  the  parcels  post?  The  express 
companies  chiefly.  Why?  They  know  that  such  a  postal 
privilege  would  force  them  to  give  fairer  rates  on  ex¬ 
press  service.  Has  the  Government  any  right  to  compel 
people  to  be  fair?  Yes,  when  such  people  conduct  a 
public  service — who  else  can  do  it? 

When  a  piece  of  blue  litmus  paper  is  pushed  down 
into  damp  soil  and  left  there  a  reasonable  time  the 
color  of  it  tells  to  the  eye  what  the  tongue  tells  when 
put  in  a  liquid.  Is  it  sweet  or  sour?  If  the  litmus  paper 
remain  blue  when  dried,  the  soil  is  not  particularly  acid. 
If  the  paper  turns  red,  the  soil  is  sour  and  may  be 
limed.  We  have  been  told  that  this  Is  not  a  reliable 
test,  but  few  people  would  care  to  make  that  statement 
in  print. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— For  the  sale  of  three  drinks  of  whisky 
to  the  husband  of  a  protesting  wife,  a  jury  has  at  Wax- 
ahachie,  Tex.,  adjudged  that  J.  J.  Faulkner  must  pay  to 
Mrs.  Beulah  Cassidv  the  sum  of  $1,500,  or  $500  for  each 
drink  sold  in  spite  of  hier  protest.  Faulkner  was  in  the  sa¬ 
loon  business  up  to  the  time  local  option  went  into  effect. 
The  plaintiff  alleged  in  her  petition  that  she  served  a 
written  notice  on  Faulkner  to  desist  from  selling  or 
giving  intoxicating  liquors  to  her  husband.  She  avers 
that  after  the  notice  had  been  duly  served  five  separate 
and  distinct  sales  were  made  to  her  husband,  and  sne 
sued  to  recover  on  the  saloonkeeper's  bond  the  sum  of 
$500  for  each  count.  The  jury  was  convinced  that  FaulK- 
ner  sold  three  of  the  drinks,  but  was  in  do.ubt  about  the 
other  two.  ...  A  filled  squib  carelessly  thrown  into 
a  stove  at  the  squib  factory  in  Priceburg,  Pa.,  March 
31,  caused  an  explosion  in  which  six  persons  were  kineu 
Six  more  persons  were  injured,  two  of  whom  will  proba¬ 
bly  die.  The  factory  itself  was  badly  wrecked  and  after¬ 
ward  burned.  The  property  loss  is  not  over  $5,000.  .  .  . 
April  1  fire  in  the  Board  of  Trade  district  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  caused  $50,000  damage.  .  .  .  The  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  decided  March  30  that  a  physi¬ 
cian  who  is  a  druggist  cannot  sell  whisky  to  a  patient 
for  whom  he  has  prescribed  it.  Dr.  T.  S.  Manning  con¬ 
tended  that,  as  a  druggist,  he  had  a  right  to  fill  his  own 
prescription.  The  lower  court  was  sustained  in  fining 
him  $100.  .  .  .  An  explosion  in  the  Citizens’  National 
Bank  Building,  at  Albia,  Iowa,  April  3,  resulted  in  three 
being  killed  and  several  injured.  The  explosion  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated  in  the  heating  plant.  Besides 
the  bank  building,  a  clothing  store  and  two  grocery 
stores  were  destroyed  by  Are.  The  loss  is  $75,000.  .  .  . 
Flood  records  were  broken  by  streams  in  central  and 
north  western  Ohio  April  2-3.  The  damage  from  Findlay 
south  through  Troy*.  Piqua  and  other  points  as  far  as 
New  Hamilton  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000,  the  other  points 
suffering  most  being  Lima.  Mansfield.  Ottawa,  Dunkirk, 
Rossville,  Wapakoneta,  Ashland,  Delaware,  Canton, 
Upper  Sandusky,  Delphos,  Bucyrus  and  Mount  Blanch¬ 
ard.  Four  lives  have  been  lost.  Twenty  towns  were 
without  natural  gas.  Several  tow’ns  were  without  power 
for  water  works,  light  or  trolley  cars.  .  .  .  Many  tene¬ 
ment  houses  and  several  big  cigar  factories  were  burned 
at  West  Tampa,  Fla.,  April  4.  Only  one  life  is  known  to 
have  been  lost — that  of  a  Cuban  child  who  was  left  in 
one  of  the  burned  factories.  Hundreds  of  cigar  makers 
are  homeless.  The  loss  is  about  $300,000.  .  .  .  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  handed  down  a  decision 
April  4  against  the  anthracite  coal  companies,  holding 
that  they  must  produce  contracts  and  other  documents 
at  the.  request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  same  court  upheld  the  ordinance  of  the  Chicago 
City  Council  requiring  the  Chicago  Gas  Company  to 
furnish  gas  at  75  cents  per  1,000  feet.  It  also  upheld  the 
Maryland  election  law. 

ADMINISTRATION.— The  United  States  Government 
has  declined  to  comply  with  the  order  of  The  Hague 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration  to  collect  and  account. for  the 
costs  of  the  arbitration  of  the  recent  Venezuelan  claims, 
in  which  the  non-blockading  nations  having  claims 
against  the  South  American  republic  appeared  as  con¬ 
testants  against  England.  Germany  and  Italy,  who  as¬ 
serted  that  they  were  entitled  to  have  their  claims  paid 
first  because  they  forced  Venezuela  to  settle  her  inter¬ 
national  obligations.  The  position  of  this  government  is 
that  it  is  not  the  bailiff  of  the  tribunal,  and  that  the 
business  of  collecting  the  costs  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  court  itself,  and  not  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit.  The  State  Department  has  been  notified  by  Herbert 
W.  Bowen.  United  States  Minister  at  Caracas,  wbo  was 
Venezuela’s  agent  before  The  Hague  Tribunal,  that  tie 
has  protested  as  the  Venezuelan  representative  against 
the  decree  of  the  court  that  the  nations  which  used  force 
to  collect  indebtedness  were  entitled  to  preferential  treat¬ 
ment. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— Bubonic  plague  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Peru,  and  is  causing  alarm  at  Lima.  ...  A 
dispatch  from  Kota  Raja,  Island  of  Sumatra,  announces 
that  a  column  of  Dutch  troops  operating  in  Achin  (north¬ 
ern  Sumatra)  engaged  a  strongly  intrenched  body  of 
A  Chinese  in  the  Gajocloeas  district,  with  the  result  that 
541  Achinese  were  killed.  The  Dutch  lost  three  men 
killed  and  25  wounded.  The  Dutch  Province  of  Achin,  or 
Acheen.  occupies  the  northwest  extremity  of  Sumatra, 
which  island  is  just  below  the  equator,  lying  nearly  par¬ 
allel  with  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  forming  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  By  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
the  Dutch  were  prevented  from  distending  territory  in 
Sumatra  by  conquest,  but  this  obstacle  was  removed  and 
in  1871  the  Dutch  occupied  Achin.  It  was  not  until  1879, 
however,  that,  at  a  great  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  the 
Hollanders  obtained  general  recognition  of  their  sov¬ 
ereignty.  However,  they  never  have  been  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  power  firmly,  and  in  a  revolution  in  1885  the 
Dutch  were  compelled,  by  a  determined  revolt,  to  evacu¬ 
ate  part  of  the  province,  with  a  considerable  loss  of 
men  and  guns.  Since  then  there  have  been  several  re¬ 
volts,  the  present  one  apparently  having  arisen  rather 
suddenlv.  A  Dutch  garrison  has  been  maintained  in  the 
province  for  many  years.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
Achin  was  a  powerful  state,  and  carried  on  war  suc¬ 
cessfully  against  the  Portuguese,  but  its  influence  has 
dwindled  in  proportion  as  the  Dutch  power  grew.  The 
population  is  about  35,000. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  Florida  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at 
Jacksonville  on  April  26,  27,  28  and  29.  instead  of  May  10, 
11.  12  and  13,  as  previously  announced. 

An  exhibit  of  farm  dairy  butter  was  a  feature  of  the 
second  annual  show  of  the  Illinois  State  Butter  Associa¬ 


tion,  which  opened  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  March  31.  An  in¬ 
teresting  feature  of  the  first  day’s  exhibit  was  the  deni- 
onstration  of  butter  making  and  the  separating  ot  milk 
and  testing  of  milk  by  Professor  J.  M.  Hart,  of,  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Urbana.  He  was  assisted 
by  Professor  W.  A.  Hopper,  who  is  engaged  in  dairy 
field  work  in  southern  Illinois.  Mr.  Hart  also  scored 
the  butter. 

Erwin  G.  Fowler,  well  known  as  a  horticultural  writer 
and  editor,  died  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  April  4,  aged  6/. 
Mr.  Fowler  who  was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  was 
first  engaged  in  local  newspaper  work,  becoming  editor 
of  the  Orange  County  Farmer  in  1881,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  associated  with  J.  J.  Dillon  in  the  Elmira  Hus- 
bandman,  previous  to  his  association  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 
Later  Mr,  Fowler  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  afterwards  returning  to  tne 
Orange  County  Farmer,  now  the  New  York  Farmer. 
Mr.  Fowler  was  a  brilliant  and  forcible  writer,  possess¬ 
ing  a  varied  fund  of  information.  He  had  been  in  im¬ 
paired  health  for  several  years,  which  had  caused,  his 
withdrawal  from  his  former  activities.  He  is  survived 
by  a  widow  and  an  adult  son  and  daughter. 


THE  FARMER  AS  A  MANUFACTURER. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  certain  articles  by  so-called 
experts,  and  sometimes  by  farmers  volunteering  to  in¬ 
form  others  how  unbusinesslike  it  is  to  buy  grain  or 
other  feed  to  manufacture  into  butter,  milk,  beef  or  live 
stock;  then  gravely  informing  the  farmer  he  should  buy 
commercial  fertilizers  to  raise  corn  or  other  feed  tor 
his  stock.  From  the  business  point  of  view  the  one  who 
buys  grain  or  other  feed  is  in  advance  of  the  other,  for 
with  every  ton  of  feed  bought  and  consumed  on  the 
farm  he  has  added  so  much  fertility,  at  little  or  no  cost, 
and  in  most  cases  at  a  profit.  The  buyer  of  grain  has 
steady  work  the  year  round  for  himself,  and  if  he  keeps 
much  stock,  for  hired  help,  while  he  who  rushes  him¬ 
self  and  a  hired  man,  hired  for  the  Summer  months,  to 
raise  that  which  some  one  else  can  produce  cheaper 
than  himself,  works  at  a  disadvantage.  One  of  the  im¬ 
portant  problems  for  the  eastern  farmer  to  solve  is 

profitable  employment  for  himself  or  help  the  year 
around.  And  the  time  has  come  when  the  av®raf=:e 

farmer  cannot  keep  up  with  the  procession  with  the 
profits  of  the  Summer  season’s  work.  The  up-to-date 
eastern  farmer  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  a  high- 
priced  product  like  milk  or  butter  offers  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  profit  than  the  raising  of  the  coarser  and 

heavier  grain  products;  that  labor  on  the  farm  has  a 

fixed  value  as  well  as  in  the  shop;  and  he  who  makes 
that  labor  produce  the  most  in  value  at  the  same  or 
less  cost  will  be  the  most  successful,  even  if  he  buys  all 
his  raw  material  from  those  more  favorably  located,  or 
wiiling  to  labor  for  less  wages  than  himself.  F  rom  the 
business  point  of  view  there  is  no  better  reason  why  tne 
farmer  should  produce  all  he  consumes  than  that  trie 
woolen  mill  proprietors  should  own  a  sheep  ranch  and 
produce  his  own  wool.  Commerce  makes  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living,  and  he  who  buys  and  then  produces  a 
better  product  has  taken  a  step  forward  in^the  pursuit 
of  success,  while  he  who  has  not  the  business  ability  to 
consume  only  that  which  he  can  produce  from  the  farm 
he  tills,  narrows  himself  down  to  that  level,  and  many 
a  time  finds  his  entire  profits  or  more  lost  through  an 
unfavorable  season.  If  the  cotton-seed  meal  n^w  ex¬ 
ported  to  foreign  countries,  and  there  used  to  produce 
dairy  products  on  high-priced  land,  could  be  consumed 
here  at  home  It  might  add  as  much  profit  to  the  eastern 
farmers  as  the  commercial  fertilizers  they  are  so  anxious 
to  buy.  The  best  profits  of  the  farm  as  well  as  in  the 
shop,  depend  upon  taking  a  cheap  and  Inferior  product 
and  producing  a  better  and  high-priced  one. 

Massachusetts.  _  H.  o.  mead. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

I  read  Mr.  Cook’s  article  on  page  271  on  booming  east¬ 
ern  agriculture  with  appreciation.  I  do  not  believe  there 
s  a  better  region  in  the  Union  for  rich  or  poor  to  live 
n  than  New  York  State.  The  land  well  repays  careful 
illage.  There  are  good  dwellings,  churcheg  and  schools. 
Fhe  altitude  is  from  sea  level  to  thousands  of  feet 
ibove  it,  so  all  may  be  suited  as  to  that  It  is  tiue 
hat  for  some  mysterious  reason  market  values  of  real 
Dstate  in  the  country  are  low  in  northern  New  York, 
jut  I  know  of  no  “abandoned  farms”  there.  We  have 
mid  Winter  weather  and  deep  snows,  but  no  malaria, 
md  the  bracing  Winter  air  is  far  preferable  to  the  in- 
olerable  heat  of  southern  Summers,  with  the  insects 
'ound  in  warmer  climates.  The  pure  air,  pure  and 
ibundant  water,  the  beauty  and  diversitv  of  natural 
menerv  in  Summer  and  Winter — hills,  valleys,  rolling 
and.  rivers,  mountain  lakes  and  forests — the  sejiaral 
jealthfulness  and  longevity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
jeauty  and  intelligence  of  the  children,  make  a  sum  or 
idvantages  that  can  be  excelled  by  no  other  part  or 
he  land  With  the  numerous  railroads  and  waterways, 
he  excellent  general  postal  service  and  the  rural  free 
lelivery  routes,  and  the  rural  telephone  system,  none 
s  isolated.  The  country  highways  might  be  better,  but 
hev  are  improving  all  the  time,  and  there  is  no  trouble 
n  marketing  farm  produce  over  our  usual  Summer 
roads.  s-  H-  H- 

Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 


DOG  FOR  CHILDREN. — The  Inquiry  about  Fox  ter¬ 
ms  page  233  is  interesting  to  me  because  I  own  a  Fox 
rrier  and  a  pointer.  Jocko,  the  terrier,  is  four  years 
1  He  is  a  fine  ratter  and  an  extremely  intelligent  dog, 
id  companionable.  Mv  nephews  and  nieces  spend  weeks 
a  time'  with  me.  and  Jocko  is  amiable  and  loves^to 
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is,  when  he  is  interested  in  getting  his  dinner  or  is  beniS 
ousted  from  under  the  stove.  I  have  had  quite  a  little 
experience  with  dogs,  and  Jocko  is  as  safe  as  any  aver- 
age  dog  with  children.  He  does  everything  but  talk. 
You  should  see  him  drive  the  ducks  up  stream  a.nd 
home  for  us.  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  or  safe  to  give 
very  young  puppies  of  any  breed  to  children,  because 
you  cannot  tell  their  dispositions.  f.  e.  wheeler. 

POULTRY  TRADE.— A  dealer  in  supplies  in  a  nearby 
city  tells  me  that  there  has  never  been  such  a  sale  ot 
incubators  and  brooders  as  that  of  the  last  few  weeks. 
Everybody  seems  to  have  gone  crazy  over  chicken  rais- 
ing  since  the  high  price  of  eggs  this  Winter.  The  old 
heads  at  the  business  are  not  worrying  however.  They 
say  that  some  of  those  experimenters  will  get  crazier 
before  the  chickens  are  out  of  the  way  of  gapes,  bowel 
troubles,  hawks  and  dozens  of  other  enemies  and  mis¬ 
haps,  and  that  a  new  lot  of  poultry  houses  will  be 
erected,  many  of  them  to  go  the  way  others  have  gone, 
and  still  others  are  going,  and  will  become  quiet  after 
a  year,  more  or  less,  of  experimentation.  No  occasion 
for  alarm,  they  say,  in  the  near  future,  because  of  over¬ 
production.  Should  prices  drop  a  little  this  Spring,  as 
some  think  they  will,  dealers,  both  great  and  small,  will 
soon  become  eager  enough  to  bid  them  up  again. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  “Book  of  Field  Scenes”  has  recently  been  issued  by 
the  Keystone  Farm  Mch.  Co.,  York,  Pa.,  which  will  in¬ 
terest  every  farmer  who  desires  perfect  cultivation  for 
field  crops.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this.  firm  now 
manufactures  the  famous  Hallock  weeder  which  is  uni¬ 
versally  popular  with  farmers  everywhere.  A  copy  of 
the  booklet  referred  to  above  will  be  mailed  free  on 
request. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  thinking  of  buying  a 
windmill  this  Spring  should  not  overlook  the  Eureka 
windmill,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  made.  In  many  sections  it  is  about  the  only  mill 
vou  see  in  driving  through  the  country.  The  Smith  & 
Pomeroy  Wind  Mill  Co.,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  are  the 
manufacturers.  A  complete  catalogue  of  steel  and 
wcoden  mills,  tanks,  towers,  etc.,  will  come  quickly  to 
anyone  writing  for  it. 

The  following  letter  shows  the  value  of  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  to  horse  owners.  The  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse  and  His  Diseases”  will  be  sent  free  upon  request 
tc  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y. :  “Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co., 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.  Will  you  please  send  me  a  copy  of 
your  ‘Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases?’  I  have 
used  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  for  a  number  of  years  and 
found  nothing  so  good  for  curbs,  spavins,  ringbones,  etc. 
I  have  also  used  one  of  your  books  till  it  is  worn  out. — 
Alva  Underwood.” 

How  many  advertisers  started  31  years  ago  when  Elk¬ 
hart  Carriage  &  Harness  Mfg.  Co..  Elkhart,  Ind.,  com¬ 
menced  advertising  and  selling  their  vehicles  direct  to 
consumer?  That  the  Elkhart  people  have  prospered  all 
that  time  and  have  been  able  to  extend  their  business 
to  its  present  proportions  is  best  evidence  that  they 
make  good  work,  sell  it  at  low  prices  and  deal  fairly 
with  their  customers.  Thev  make  200  styles  of  vehicles 
and  65  of  harness,  all  shown  and  described  in  their  large 
free  catalogue.  Write  for  a  copy. 

The  entire  southern  end  of  the  enormous  Palace  of 
Agriculture  at  St.  Louis  will  be  devoted  to  the  display 
of  labor-saving  farm  implements.  The  old  reliable 
Walter  A.  Wood  harvesting  machines  will  occupy  a 
prominent  space  in  Block  14,  near  the  south  main  en¬ 
trance  of  the  building.  The  factory  that  produced  the 
first  successful  self  binder  (using  wire)  and  the  first 
successful  twine  binder  will  not  fail  to  have  something 
new  and  better  for  the  approval  of  the  critical  thousands 
who  will  attend  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Their  exhibit 
will  be  a  notable  one,  thoroughlv  covering  the  field  of 
harvesting  and  hnvmaking  machines,  and  our  readers 
who  are  luckv  enough  to  visit  the  Exposition  should 
not  fail  to  see  it. 

It  Is  generallv  conceded  to-day  that  the  successful 
farmer  is  the  business  farmer,  who  runs  his  farm  on 
strictly  business  principles.  Perhaps  he  has  not  secured 
the  net  profit  which  the  size  of  his  crops  warranted  him 
in  expecting.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  labor 
cost  him  too  much  or  that  his  binder  was  old  or  too 
flimsy  to  do  the  work  quickly  and  thoroughly.  In  the 
latter  case  he  needs  a  new  machine,  and  the  business 
farmer  immediately  proceeds  to  buy  a  Deering  binder. 
Peering  harvesting  machines  make  money  for  the  farmer 
because  they  are  durable  and  wear  well  and  because  they 
are  constructed  on  principles  that  are  mechanically  cor¬ 
rect.  Deering  Tdeal  machines  are  an  essential  part  of 
the  farm  equipment  of  every  practical  business  farmer. 

The  Bateman  Mfg.  Co..  Grenloch,  N.  J.,  manufactures 
a  full  line  of  tillage  tools.  The  Robbins  potato  planter 
is  now  in  use  on  thousands  of  farms,  and  always  witn 
satisfaction.  The  beauty  of  this  planter  is  that  when 
x  ou  use  it  you  know  just  what  you  are  doing,  and  may 
he  sure  that  there  is  a  seed  piece  in  every  place.  With 
one  man  to  drive  and  a  stout  bov  to  keep  the  seed  drill 
full  this  machine  will  open  the  furrow,  drop  and  cover 
the  fertilizer,  drop  the  seed  accurately  and  cover  it.  and 
level  a  ridge  behind  as  desired.  We  have  used  this 
idanter  on  all  sorts  of  ground,  light  and  level  to  rough 
and  stonv,  and  never  knew  it  to  fail.  The  Iron  Age 
cultivators,  both  walking  and  riding,  are  excellent.  The 
catalogue  issued  bv  this  house  is  verv  instructive  and 
contains  pictures  and  descriptions  of  all  sorts  of  agri¬ 
cultural  tools.  Send  for  it  and  look  it  over. 


o  spreads  Manure  witK  &  Fpr 


He’s  the  man  who  hasn’t  yet  realized  the  money  saving,  time  saving  and  labor  saving 
advantages  of  a  20th  Century  Manure  Distributor.  It  costs  him  nothing  to  learn  alldetails 
— the  “whys  and  wherefores”— about  the 


20th  CENTURY  MANURE  DISTRIBUTOR 

We  want  the  addresses  of  such  farmers.  Our  booklet 
tells  how  to  save  manure  and  why  our  spreader 
is  head  and  shoulders  above  them  all.  It  explains 
the  “Tight  Box;”  the  Friction  Clutch  Return  Device 
which  prevents  breakage  of  apron  chain;  the 
instant  change  of  feed,  etc.  Ask  for  free  book. 

Waterloo,  la.  J.S.  KEMP  MFG.  CO.  Newark  Valley,  N.Y. 

#3T  Built  under  personal  supervision  of  Joseph  &  Kemp,  the 
'  Qgp  u  Father  of  all  Manure  Spreaders.” 


Are  You  With  Us? 


THE  DEALER  IS  AGAINST  US 


because  we  soil  Advance  t  ence 
Direct  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.  There  is  quite  a  difference 
between  Wholesale  and  Retail  prices 
on  fence.  You  can  save  this  differ¬ 
ence  by  buying  direct  from  the 
manufacturer.  \Ve  havebeen  making 
and  studying  fence  for  the  past  fifteen 
years.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  that 
you  are  getting  a  fence  that  weighs 


so  many  pounds  to  the  rod.  If  you  want  to  be  a  careful  buyer  you  must  study  construction. 
Advance  Fence  is  made  of  the  best  quality  of  galvanized  steel  wire.  T he  top  and  b ottom 
consists  of  a  two-strand  cable.  The  stay  wire  is  endless,  being  twisted  into  the  cables  irom 
one  stay  to  the  next.  See  how  the  stay  wire  is  tied  on  to  the  line  wires.  It  cant  slip,  vie 
furnish  the  most  powerful  stretching  machine  on  the  market. 

You  take  no  risk  at  all— we  sell  ADVANCE  FENCE  on 

THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  will  let  you  be  the  judge.  If  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  giving  it  a  fair 
trial  you  can  ship  it  back  at  our  expense.  Our  FREE  FENCE  BOOK  tells  all  about  Advance 
Fence  and  illustrates  23  STYLfeS?  also  Steel  Oates  to  match  the_fence.  Your  name  ana 
address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  our  Book  and  Wholesale  Prices. 


ADVANCE  FENCE  CO 


•  i 


*T 

Write  today.  V) 

7226  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


We  Ship  Union  Lock  Quick . 

Mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  California.  Shipment  made  from 
mill  nearest  you  and  freight  paid  to  nearly  all  points. 

UNION  LOOK  IS  THE 

POULTRY  FENCING 

THAT9S  STRONG . 

The  reason  is  all  horizontal  lines  are. cables.  Stretches  perfectly,  but 
never  sags.  Covers  uneven  ground  without  cutting.  Small  meshing  below  for  small  chicks.  All 
sales  direct  from  factory  at  factory  prices.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and 

R  Poultry  Fences.  CASE  BROTHERS,  Colchester,  Conn, 
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£  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  A  TREE. 
Would  thou  upbuild  a  home  where  sweet 
wild  lives  are  nested. 

Glad  with  the  sound  of  song,  quick  with 
the  flash  of  wing; 

Where  the  soft  broods  may  rock,  warm 
housed  and  unmolested, 

Deep  in  the  leafy  nooks,  through  all  the 
changeful  Spring? 

Or  wouldst  thou  rear  an  arch  of  noblest 
grace  and  splendor. 

Lifted  in  air  and  light,  shaped  by  the 
sun  and  storm. 

Moved  by  the  wandering  wing,  swayed  by 
each  influence  tender. 

Yet  by  the  hand  of  life  molded  to  stead¬ 
fast  form? 

Wouldst  thou  make  day  more  fair  and 
night  more  rich  and  holy, 

Winter  more  keenly  bright  and  Summer’s 
self  more  dear; 

Grant  the  sweet  earth  a  gift,  deep  rooted, 
ripening  slowly. 

Add  to  the  sum  of  joys  that  bless  the 
rounded  year? 

Go,  then,  and  plant  a  tree,  lovely  in  sun 
and  shadow, 

Gracious  in  every  kind— maple  and  oak 
and  pine— 

Peace  of  the  forest  glade,  wealth  of  the 
fruitful  meadow. 

Blessings  of  dew  and  shade  hereafter 
shall  be  thine! 

For,  though  thou  never  see  the  joy  thy 
hand  hath  granted, 

Those  who  shall  follow  thee  thy  generous 
boon  may  share. 

Thou  shalt  be  nature’s  child,  who  her  best 
fruit  hath  planted, 

And  each  of  many  a  Spring  shall  find  thy 
gift  more  fair.  —St.  Nicholas. 

• 

Food  protectors  are  among  little  nov¬ 
elties  in  housefurnishing.  They  are 
disks  of  enamel  ware,  perforated  and 
Indented,  which  are  put  in  the  bottom 
of  pots  and  kettles.  They  prevent  food 
from  sticking  or  getting  “caught”  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  even  if  the 
water  boils  away,  thus  making  an  ordi¬ 
nary  pot  as  safe  to  cook  in  as  a  double 
boiler.  This  naturally  saves  wear.  A 
set  of  four  protectors,  in  varying  sizes 
from  6 y2  to  nine  inches,  costs  65  cents, 
or  they  may  be  bought  separately,  cost¬ 
ing  12  to  20  cents  each,  as  to  size. 

• 

Lemon  mince  pie  is  a  new  recipe  to 
us.  To  make  it,  stir  together  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  cornstarch  thoroughly  cooked 
with  a  cupful  of  water,  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  molasses,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  chopped  raisins,  a  little  citron, 
the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  the  grated 
rind  of  one.  Bake  in  two  crusts.  This 
makes  several  pies.  For  lemon  mer¬ 
ingue  stir  together  the  juice  and  rind  of 
one  lemon,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  three- 
quarters  of  a  cupful  of  water  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  cornstarch,  and  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs.  Bake  in  one  crust 
and  make  a  meringue  of  the  four  whites 
for  the  top,  adding  a  little  powdered 
sugar  after  having  been  stiffly  beaten. 

• 

Readymade  white  lawn  skirts  to  wear 
with  shirt  waists  are  quite  cheap,  and  a 
decided  saving  of  effort  to  one  who  has 
little  time  for  sewing.  They  cost  from 
$1  to  $2.50  each,  the  cheaper  ones  being 
trimmed  with  tucks,  straps  or  folds,  and 
those  at  $2.50  with  lace  insertions.  Any 
white  lawn  waist  looks  well  with  such 
a  skirt,  nice  ones  costing  from  98  cents 
to  $2  readymade,  and  thus  providing  a 
pretty  Summer  suit.  No  woman  is  con¬ 
sidered  too  old  to  wear  a  white  gown 
nowadays,  and  it  is  a  real  comfort  for 
church-going  in  warm  weather,  when 
dust  and  heat  cause  one’s  “Sunday 
best”  to  lose  its  freshness.  A  white 
canvas  belt  is  a  good  investment  too, 
as  it  washes  well,  and  is  more  becom¬ 
ing  to  most  figures  than  a  dark  waist¬ 
band  which  brings  the  waist  line  into 
startling  contrast.  In  addition  to  the 
washing  cotton  shirt  waist  dresses 
pretty  suits  of  this  style  for  Spring  and 


Summer  wear  are  made  of  unlined  bril- 
liantine  or  challis.  The  challis,  plain 
or  figured,  if  trimmed  with  straps  or 
pipings  of  silk,  makes  a  handsome  dress 
for  cool  or  damp  Summer  days.  Bril- 
liantine  is  light  and  cool,  and  sheds  dust 
admirably,  but  it  is  wise  to  line  the 
waist  with  thin  lawn,  because  the  fabric 
feels  rough  to  the  skin. 

• 

The  Charity  Organization  Society 
here  makes  an  effort  to  find  a  living  for 
old  women  from  the  tenements,  who  are 
often  thrust  out  by  children  and  grand¬ 
children  when  no  longer  able  to  do  hard 
work.  They  are  usually  quite  unskilled, 
except  in  scrubbing  and  washing,  often 
scarcely  knowing  how  to  handle  a 
needle.  One  industry  the  Society  is  de¬ 
veloping  is  that  of  rag-carpet  making. 
These  old  women  can  sew  carpet  rags, 
and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  develop 
this  industry,  as  many  well-to-do  wo¬ 
men  like  these  old-fashioned  carpets 
for  country  houses.  The  carpets  and 
rugs  are  made  chiefly  of  cotton  mater¬ 
ials,  rather  than  woolen,  such  as  denim, 
awning  cloth,  and  cretonne  scraps.  The 
denim  strips  are  folded  for  weaving,  to 
prevent  ravelling. 

A  common  wooden  box  from  the  gro¬ 
cery  is  a  very  useful  kitchen  article,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Woman’s  Home  Compan¬ 
ion.  It  is  28  inches  high  and  13x15 
inches  wide,  open  on  one  side,  with  a 
shelf  midway.  It  is  the  same  height  as 
the  range,  and  when  getting  a  meal  it 
is  a  convenient  place  on  which  to  set  a 
platter  or  other  dishes.  When  raising 
bread,  the  pan  of  dough  is  put  on  the 
box  near  the  stove.  When  raising  in 
the  loaf,  one  tin  stands  on  top,  and  the 
other  inside  on  the  shelf.  If  the  house¬ 
keeper  is  tired  she  brings  the  box  to 
the  table,  and  uses  it  for  a  stool  to  sit 
on  while  washing  dishes  or  ironing 
small  articles.  If  the  table  is  crowded 
with  dishes,  it  can  be  used  to  set  the 
dishpan  on  while  washing,  as  it  is 
nearly  the  height  of  the  table.  The  box 
should  be  painted  the  same  color  as  the 
woodwork. 

* 

The  following  little  anecdote  has  an 
obvious  moral,  which  is  respectfully 
submitted  to  many  worthy  persons  who 
seem  quite  able  to  reconcile  outward 
professions  of  piety  with  a  habit  of  per¬ 
petual  fault-finding.  At  the  morning 
meal  the  head  of  the  family  repeated, 
as  was  his  custom,  “Lord,  we  thank 
Thee  for  these  blessings  Thou  hast  so 
provided,”  and  then  as  was  also  his  cus¬ 
tom  began  to  grumble  about  hard  times, 
the  poor  quality  of  the  food  they  were 
forced  to  eat,  the  way  it  was  cooked,  etc. 

“Father,”  interrupted  his  little  daugh¬ 
ter,  “do  you  s’pose  God  heard  what  you 
said  a  while  ago?” 

“Certainly,”  with  a  confident  air  of  a 
religious  instructor. 

"And  did  he  hear  what  you  said  about 
the  potatoes  and  coffee?” 

"Of  course,”  not  quite  so  confidently. 

“Then,  Father,  which  one  did  God  be¬ 
lieve?”  _________ 

Appi.e  Sauce. — I  have  found  that  ap¬ 
ple  sauce  is  best  when  cooked  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible.  Cut  the  apples  in  quar¬ 
ters  and  fill  a  saucepan  two-thirds  full. 
Put  in  quite  a  little  hot  water  and  set 
the  saucepan  on  a  hot  part  of  the  stove. 
Shake  the  saucepan  a  little  if  there  is 
danger  of  the  sauce  sticking.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  apple  is  tender,  add  the 
sugar  and  let  it  boil  up  once,  shaking 
the  pan  gently  to  distribute  the  sugar 
among  the  apples.  If  the  apples  are 
good  the  sauce  will  look  very  attractive 
— the  syrup  clear  and  the  fruit  nearly 
whole,  but  tender.  s.  b.  e. 


How  Dispose  of  the  Waste  ?0 

PLANNING  THE  KITCHEN  SINK. 

The  absence  of  a  complete  sewage 
system  on  the  farm,  such  as  our  city 
friends  possess,  makes  the  disposal  of 
waste  water  that  continually  accumu¬ 
lates  in  connection  with  household  af¬ 
fairs  one  of  vital  importance  as  viewed 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint,  and  with 
many  it  still  remains  an  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem.  The  result  of  remodeling  our 
kitchen,  necessitating  an  entire  change 
in  the  arrangement  of  sink  for  dish  and 
hand  washing,  location  of  cistern,  pump: 
etc.,  may  be  of  interest  to  Michigan 
Rural  Reader,  page  199.  Our  sink  for 
dishwashing  is  six  feet  long,  two  feel 
four  inches  wide,  3%  inches  deep  at  one 
end,  2 y2  inches  at  the  other,  for  fall  to 
waste  pipe.  It  is  constructed  of  seven- 
eighths-inch  matched  pine  for  bottom, 
sides  of  one  inch  pine  four  inches  wide. 
After  being  well  supported  in  place  the 
entire  inside  is  lined  with  zinc,  the 
joints  well  soldered,  making  it  perfectly 
watertight  with  exception  of  drainage 
pipe  at  one  corner.  At  right  end  of  sink 
is  fitted  a  slatted  rack  one  foot  wide  for 
dishes  before  wiping,  at  the  left  on  a 
foundation  four  inches  lower  than  sink 
is  cistern  pump,  and  iron  sink  for  wash¬ 
ing  hands.  Drainage  pipes  from  both 
sinks  join  underneath,  conducting  the 
water  outside,  the  pipe  entering  an 
open-top  drain  projecting  a  few  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  of  size 
sufficient  to  allow  a  rain-water  conduc¬ 
tor  from  the  roof  to  enter  also,  serving 
occasionally  to  flush  the  drain,  that 
leads  a  good  distance  away,  discharging 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  may 
seem  contrary  to  correct  hygienic  prin¬ 
ciples,  but  after  a  test  of  several  years 
we  have  experienced  no  unfavorable  re¬ 
sults  by  freezing  or  otherwise.  The  fact 
that  much  of  the  waste  water  during 
the  Summer  is  still  disposed  of  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  by  use  of  the  barrel  on 
wheels  may  in  a  measure  account  for 
our  success.  We  have  found  that  draw¬ 
ers  arranged  on  the  underside  of  the 
long  sink  make  a  convenient  place  for 
articles  often  called  in  use. 

IRVrNG  D.  COOK. 

I  have  just  finished  the  job  of  putting 
in  sink  and  cupboard  with  which  we 
are  much  pleased.  Our  cesspool  is  40 
feet  deep  to  a  cleft  in  limestone  forma¬ 
tion  beneath.  Waste  pipe  is  inch  iron, 
with  trap  to  prevent  return  of  foul 
gases.  Sink  of  iron  (galvanized)  18x24 


No  good 
grocer  sells  a 
lamp-chim¬ 
ney  without 
Macbeth  on  it 


You  need  to  know  how  to  manage  your 
lamps  to  have  comfort  with  them  at  small  cost. 
Better  read  my  Index ;  I  send  it  free 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


COMPANY 


The  Culmination  of  Progressive  Enterprise 

Two-Speed  Gear,  Coaster  Brake 

CHAINLESS 

BICYCLES 

W outer II  Department,  Eastern  Depart  meat, 
Chieatro,  III.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Catalogues  free  at  our  lo.ooo  dealers’  stores, 
or  any  otto  catalogue  mailed  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  2-ceut  .stamp. 


A!  Factory  Prices 


Dlreet  from  our  own  factory 


All 


■nt 


A  full  line  In  steel  or  cast 
Iron.  We  save  you 
from  fc’i.OO  to  840.00 
and  ship  Freight 
Prepaid  on 

360 

Days  Approval. 

I  blacked  and  polished. 
All  ranges  and  cook 
stoves  are  equipped  with 
our  patent  oven  thermom¬ 
eter,  which  makes  buk- 
easy.  Wo  are  MANUFACTURERS,  Hotmail  order  dealers. 
Send  postal  for  special  proposition  and  catalogue  No.  114 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


No  Maker  Mas 
Ever  Excelled 


im 


The  TONE  of 

PIANOS 

AND 

ORGANS 


It  Makes  Them 

The  Joy  of  Any  Home 

The  instruments  are  beautifully  made 
and  guaranteed  to  last  a  lifetime.  Sold 
direct  from  the  factory  without  dealers’ 
profits — cash  or  installments. 


'The  Cornish  Plan  of  glviug  the  buyer 
dealers’  profits  helps  la  buying  right. 

The  Cornish  Album— most  beautiful 
ever  made— shows  our  fifty  styles. 

The  Embossed  Pianos  and  Organs 
show  exactly  how  our  instruments  look. 

The  5000  References  will  give  you 
confidence  that  we  and  our  instruments 
L  are  both  right. 


m 


m 


aP 


sp 


Let  us  send  you  a  piano  or  organ  on 
thirty  days’  free  trial.  We  are  glad  to 
put  them  beside  any  instrument  costing 
ice  as  much. 

We  will  teach  you  to  play  free,  if  you  have 
no  local  teacher.  If  you  buy  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  find  the  instrument  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  send  it  back  and  you  will  got  your 
money  with  six  per  cent  interest  aided. 
Fair,  isn’t  it?  We  have  done  this  for  fifty 
years  and  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  satis¬ 
fied  customers. 


(ORNISH  (0. 

Washington, 
New  Jersey. 


Sit  down  and  write 
to  us  to-day. 


* 
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Inches  (cost  $3.50,  installation  extra). 
At  left  of  sink  is  a  zinc-covered  table 
with  outer  edges  raised  one-fourth-inch 
to  prevent  escape  of  water  and  enough 
pitch  to  allow  water  to  return  to  sink, 
table  being  on  level  with  upper  edge  of 
sink.  By  all  means  let  the  plumbing  be 
open,  without  closets  below  which  af¬ 
ford  harbors  for  vermin  and  filth  even 
with  best  of  care.  A  carpenter  in  one 
day  put  up  shelves  for  us  against  walls, 
enclosing  ends  with  boards,  leaving 
front  open;  took  two  sash  of  suitable 
size,  inserted  little  wheels  in  lower 
edges,  tacked  guiding  rails  at  top  and 
bottom,  fitted  sash  with  one  large  glass 
to  each  sash,  and  the  housekeeper  now 
has  a  large  sliding  glass-front  closet, 
where  rats  fear  to  harbor  (like  politi¬ 
cians,  they  dislike  publicity),  and  where 
everything  is  in  sight,  easily  reached, 
and  it  is  both  a  pleasure  to  have  and 
an  incentive  to  order  and  neatness. 
Above  all,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
putting  the  closet  right  over  the  sink, 
where  a  body  surely  bumps  against  it 
every  time  the  sink  is  used.  H.  a.  m. 

Our  plan  may  not  be  adequate  for 
Winter  service,  but  it  works  excellently 
for  a  small  Summer  place.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  two-inch  lead  waste  pipe  is  crook¬ 
ed  gently  and  with  sufficient  slope  car¬ 
ried  through  the  side  of  house,  there 
emptying  into  an  open  V-shaped  wooden 
trough.  The  trough  empties  into  an 
old  half-barrel  or  paint  keg.  About 
three  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  keg 
an  ordinary  faucet  is  inserted.  To  this 
faucet  about  100  feet  of  hose  is  coupled. 
The  hose  can  thus  deliver  the  sink  waste 
over  any  place  within  a  radius  of  100 
feet.  By  this  means  all  the  sink  drain¬ 
age  can  be  utilized  in  the  flower  or 
vegetable  garden.  If  the  garden  slopes 
right  little  trenches  hoed  in  the  surface 
will  distribute  the  water  still  farther 
away.  The  barrel  or  paint  keg  should 
be  raised  as  far  as  possible  above  the 
ground  level,  but  still  left  low  enough 
to  have  the  trough  drain  into  it.  Per¬ 
haps  the  trough  might  be  omitted  and 
the  lead  pipe  drain  directly  into  the 
half  barrel.  To  secure  health  in  the 
house  and  fertility  in  the  garden  buy 
100  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
about  twice  a  week  scatter  half  a  stove 
shovelful  in  the  wooden  trough  from 
whence  it  will  gradually  dissolve  in  the 
water,  form  a  strong  lye,  turn  all  grease 
into  soap  and  cause  it  to  pass  off 
through  the  ordinary  garden  hose.  Be 
careful  not  to  allow  the  strong  solution 
of  potash  to  get  too  near  a  plant.  If 
the  hose  ever  clogs,  lift  it  high  as  the 
head  and  slap  it  hard  on  the  ground. 
About  once  in  two  or  three  weeks  pick 
up  the  barrel  or  paint  keg  by  its  han¬ 
dles,  take  it  where  the  soft  loam  of  the 
garden  is,  shovel  in  loam,  stir  it  around 
with  the  spade  or  hoe  and  the  barrel 
will  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  all  set¬ 
tlings.  It  is  possible,  although  perhaps 
not  so  desirable,  to  dissolve  any  chemi¬ 
cal  fertilizer  in  the  barrel  and  distri¬ 
bute  it  through  the  hose.  a.  g. 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  Price  of  Youth,  by  Margery 
Williams.  The  young  author  of  this 
clever  novel  hardly  expresses  her  mo¬ 
tives  in  the  title,  for  our  personal  un¬ 
happiness  is  not  the  price  of  youth 
aloDe.  It  is  the  story  of  a  country  girl 
in  a  little  New  Jersey  community, 
blameless  herself,  yet,  as  the  daughter 
of  a  saloonkeeper  of  avowedly  immoral 
life,  the  object  of  gossip  and  scandal  and 
backbiting  that  besmirches  her  reputa¬ 
tion  and  scorches  her  innocent  romance. 
It  is  a  sordid  little  tragedy  which  may 
be  enacted  in  any  community  where  ill- 
natured  neighborhood  tattle  takes  the 
place  of  any  effort  to  broaden  the  mind 
and  heart.  While  the  author  makes  no 
effort  to  point  an  obvious  moral,  save  as 
the  story  tells  itself,  we  think  many  a 
good  but  heedless  girl,  desiring  what 
she  calls  “a  good  time,”  would  do  well 
to  think  of  poor  Fan  Tasker,  whose  un¬ 
happiness  is  here  depicted.  No  matter 
how  immaculate  a  girl  may  be,  she  can¬ 
not  afford  to  show  disregard  of  the  out¬ 
ward  forms,  imposed  by  the  community 
in  which  she  lives.  For  the  rest  the 
author  describes  the  landscape  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  Jersey  coast  most  ac¬ 
curately.  We  know  those  whispering 
pines,  the  stretches  of  sandy  beach,  and 
the  masses  of  wild  flowers,  and  it  is  the 
first  time  we  have  met  them  figured 
wilh  such  complete  understanding  in 
fiction.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York;  price  $1.50. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  sensible  model  for  child’s  petticoat 
and  underwaist  is  shown  herewith.  The 
waist  consists  of  the  front  and  backs 
and  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams.  It  is  extended  below 
the  waist  and  is  cut  at  its  lower  edges 
to  provide  the  necessary  flare.  At  the 
waist  line  is  applied  a  belt  to  which 
buttons  are  sewed.  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
one  piece  and  is  gathered  at  its  upper 
edge  and  attached  to  a  belt  which  is 


4468  Child’s  Petticoat, 
2  to  1 2  yrs. 


joined  to  the  waist  by  means  of  button¬ 
holes  worked  to  correspond  with  its 
buttons.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (eight  years) 
is  2%  yards  36  inches  wide  for  waist  and 
skirt,  or,  1%  yards  27  inches  wide  for 
skirt,  and  one  yard  36  inches  wide  for 
waist  when  two  materials  are  used,  with 
three  yards  of  embroidery  for  frill.  The 
pattern  No.  4468  is  cut  in  sizes  for  chil¬ 
dren  of  2,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents  from  this  office. 

The  handsome  infant’s  coat  figured  is 
made  with  a  shallow  yoke  and  skirt  por¬ 
tions  that  are  gathered  and  joined  to 
its  lower  edge.  The  sleeves  are  full, 
and  are  gathered  into  wristbands,  and 
the  cape  is  circular,  shirred  on  indi- 


Are  You  Chained 
ToThe  Wash  Tub, 


Whether  a  housekeeper  does  her  own  wash¬ 
ing  or  not  the  worry  and  work  connected 
with  “  Bine  Monday  ”  literally  chain  her  to 
the  wash-Tub.  Let  us  send  you 

The  “1900” 

BALL-BEARING 

FAMILY  WASHER 


Freight  prepaid.  No  money  or  promise  of  any  kind  required,  Use  it  for  30  days ; 
then  if  you  do  not  wish  to  purchase,  return  it  at  our  expense.  We  pay  the 
Freight  both  ways.  Unlike  all  other  washers,  the  “  1900”  sends  the  water 
through  the  clothes  and  washes  them  absolutely  clean  in  six  minutes  with  no 
wear  or  tear  on  the  garments  or  the  operator.  Perfectly  adjusted  Ball-Bearings  do 
the  same  for  it  as  for  the  bicycle— make  it  work  with  little  effort.  IT  IS  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE  TO  YOU  FOR  30  DAYS.  Write  to-day  for  full  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Catalogue. 

“  1000”  WASHER  CO.  106  I>  HENRY  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


28  Pieces  Silver  Plate  $5.00 

From  Silversmith  to  Table.  Melrose  Plate  Is  not  Made  by  a  Trust 


RETAIL  PRICE  OF  THIS  CASE  IN  ANY  STORE  $||,85 

THIS  fine  combination  case  of  tableware, 
the  Florence  Design,  consists  of  O 
Medium  Knives,  G  Medium  Forks, 

<>  Dessert  Spoons,  <>  Tea  Spoons,  1 
Rutter  Knife,  1  Sugar  Shell  and  2  Napkin 
Rings.  The  knives  are  heavily  plated  on  best 
steel  and  hand  burnished.  The  spoons  and 
forks  are  plated  on  German  silver  and  the 
plating  contains  20  per  cent,  more  silver 
than  the  ordinary  standard  plated  ware. 

With  ordinary  usage  these  will  wear  for  15 
years.  The  design  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
ever  produced.  We  furnish  this  in  bright 
finish  or  the  popular  French  Giey,  which 
gives  a  rich  and  elegant  effect,  comparing 
favorably  with  sterling  silver.  This  makes  a 
beautiful  wedding  present. 

Every  Case  Guaranteed,  SS&°SauS®  We  Refund  Money 

MELROSE  SILVER  CO.,  Factory  and  Office  255=259  High  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


HIPGOOD  DOUBLE  FLUE  HOT  BLAST  RANGE 

Guaranteed  to  save  one-third  in  fnel  over  any  other  range.  Material  and  workman, 
ship  unexcelled.  Guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or  your  money  refunded.  (See  cat.) 

Our  Hapgood  Anti-Trust  Range,  $21.75 

A  6-hole  range,  full  nickel  trimmings  and  alnminnm  coated  reservoir.  Most  perfect 
low  priced  range  made.  Send  for  complete  Catalogue  showing  our  full  line,  at  least 
1000  other  articles,  at  factory  cost  plus  one  small  profit. 

HAPGOOD  MFC.  CO.,  175  Front  St.,  ALTON,  ILL. 

The  only  manufacturing  company  in  the  world  In  their  line  telling  direct  to  the  consumer. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green 
Catalogue. 


KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 

ABE  THE  ONLY 

Sure  Protection. 

CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


cated  lines  and  arranged  over  a  plain 
foundation  which  serves  to  regulate  the 
fullness.  At  the  neck  edge  is  a  narrow 
frill.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
is  5^  yards  21  inches  wide,  4%  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  No.  4669  is  cut  in  one  size 
only;  price  10  cents  from  this  office. 


If  I  am  asked  what  is  the  remedy  for 
the  deeper  sorrows  of  the  human  heart 
— what  a  man  should  chiefly  look  to  in 
his  progress  through  life  as  the  power 
that  is  to  sustain  him  under  trials,  and 
enable  him  manfully  to  confront  his 
afflictions — I  must  point  to  something 
which,  in  a  well-known  hymn,  is  called 
“The  old,  old  story,”  told  of  an  old,  old 
book,  and  taught  with  an  old,  old  teach¬ 
ing,  which  Is  the  greatest  and  best  gift 
ever  given  to  mankind. — W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone. 

No  Dessert 
More  Attractive 

Why  use  gelatine  and 
spend  hours  soaking, 
sweetening,  flavoring 
and  coloring  when 

Jell-O 

produces  better  results  in  two  minutes? 
Everything  in  the  package.  Simply  add  hot 
water  and  set  to  cool.  It’s  perfection.  A  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  housewife.  No  trouble,  less  ex¬ 
pense.  *  Try  it  to-day.  In  Four  Fruit  Fla¬ 
vors:  Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry.  At  grocers.  10c. 


THE  0RICINAL 

WATERPROOF 
OllEDClOTHINCAfeiitB® 

Made  in  black  or  yellow  for  all  kinds 
of  wet  work.  On  sale  everywhere. 
Look  for  the  5ign  of  the  Fish.and 
the  name  TOWER  on  the  buttons. 

A  W  T«WCR  CO- BOSTON.  MASS.. U  S. A. 
TOWl*  CANADIAN  CO.. k.*.te4.  TORONTO. CAN. 


NO  PAINTING  REQUIRED  “SiSS  IS3? 

Rooting.  Can 
be  easily  laid 
as  the  work 
only  consists  of 
mailing  and  ce¬ 
menting  the 
Joints.  Samples, prices  &  booklet  giving  Instructions 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO  _  far  laying  sent 

82  Finest.,  New  York.  free  Postpaid. 


READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  prices 
surprise.  Write  us. 

8.  E.  McDonough  &  co. 
Dept.  0.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


s 


TENOGRAPHY 


Book,  keep¬ 
ing,  etc  .thor¬ 
oughly  taught 
Situations  for  all  graduates.Complete  Course 
for  Home  Study,  $5.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
or  119  West  125th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Looking  for  a  Home? 

Then  why  not  keep  In  view 
the  fact  that  the 
farming  lands  of 


are  sufficient  to  support  a 
population  of  50,000,000  or  over? 
The  immigration  io  Western 
Canada  during  the  past  six 
years  has  been  phenomenal. 

~  A 

"  Homestead  Lands 

easily  accessible,  and  other 
lands  may  be  purchased  from 
Railway  and  Land  Companies. 
Western  Canada’s  grain  lands 
produce  marvellous  crops, while 
the  grazing  lands  contain  all 
the  nutritive  qualities  for  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  and  other  stock. 
Karbets,  School*,  Railway* 
and  all  other  condition* 
make  Western  Canada  a 
desirable  spot  for  the  home- 
seeker.  « 

Write  to  the  Superintendent  Im¬ 
migration, Ottawa, Canada, for  a 
descriptive  Atlas,  and  other  in¬ 
formation;  or  to  the  authorized 
Canadian  Government  Agent — 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

A 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  BILL 
PASSED. 

As  we  go  to  press  word 
comes  from  Albany  that  the 
Senate  has  passed  the  bill 
appropriating  $250,000  for  an 
agricultural  college  building  at 
Cornell  University,  and  it  now 
only  waits  the  Governor’s  sig¬ 
nature.  _ 

MARKETS 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending 
April  8,  1904. 

GRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  re@,  for  export, 
$1.05;  No.  1.  Northern,  Duluth  inspection, 
$1.03%;  corn,  57;  oats,  48;  rye,  83;  Parley, 
55®  65. 

SEEDS.— Retail  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York; 
Clover,  100  lbs.,  $14016;  Timothy,  100  lbs., 
$2.7503.50. 

PEED. — Retail  prices:  Spring  bran,  $22®, 
25;  middlings,  $24028. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.6003:  pea,  $1.80 
@1.96;  red  kidney,  $2.7503.10;  white  kidney, 
$303.10;  yellow  eye,  $2.6002.65;  Dima,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  $2.40  02.45. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  No.  1,  87%@ 
92%;  No.  2,  80085;  No.  3,  60070;  clover, 
mixed,  70077%;  clover,  60070;  marsh,  50060; 
straw,  long  rye,  $101.20. 

MILK.— New  York  exchange  price,  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone  in  effect  April  1. 

BUTTER.  —  Creamery,  13023%;  State 
dairy,  13(021;  factory,  12014%;  imitation 
creamery,  14017;  renovated,  10(017%. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9%@12;  skims,  3 

@8. 

EGGS.— Choice  to  fancy,  18%@21;  lower 
grades,  16017. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated.  4 
@7%;  sun  dried,  3(04%;  chops,  $2.5002.55; 
cores  and  skins,  $1.40(01.60;  raspberries,  23 
@24 5  blackberries,  5. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  good  to 
choice,  $2.75@3.25;  lower  grades,  $1.25(02.50; 
oranges,  box,  $2(03.50;  strawberries,  qt.,  15 
(025. 

VEGETABLES— Potatoes,  Bermuda,  bbl.. 
$5@10;  southern,  $3(06;  Maine,  $3.50@4;  Dong 
Island,  $4(04.25;  State  and  Jersey,  $3.2504; 
foreign,  168-lb.  sack,  $3.2503.50;  sweets, 
bbl.,  $104.50;  asparagus,  Colossal,  doz. 
bunches,  $4;  short  and  culls,  $1.25@2.25: 
artichokes,  California,  doz.,  $1(01.25;  beets, 
old,  bbl.,  $2.50(03;  New  Orleans,  100  bunches. 
$2.50(03;  carrots,  old.  bbl.,  $1.50(02.25;  new, 
100  bunches,  $1@2;  celery,  doz.  roots,  10(075; 
cabbage,  Danish,  seed,  ton,  $40(055;  new, 
bbl.,  $3.50(03.75;  cucumbers,  southern,  100, 
$5(07;  chicory.  New  Orleans,  bbl.,  $3@6;  egg¬ 
plants,  Florida,  bu.  box,  $3(03.50;  horse¬ 
radish,  100  lbs.,  $4(07;  kale,  southern,  bbl., 
$1.75(02;  lettuce,  southern.  1-3-bbl.  bkt.,  $10 
3;  leeks,  100  bunches,  $306;  onions,  white, 
bbl.,  $2.5005;  red  and  yellow,  bbl.,  $20)4; 
peppers,  Florida,  bu.  carrier,  $1(02;  peas, 
southern,  1-3-bbl.  bkt.,  $1.5004;  radishes, 
southern,  bbl.,  $2@4;  Romaine,  bbl.,  $203; 
string  beans,  southern,  1-3-bbl.  bkt.  $20 
3.25;  squash.  Marrow  or  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $2 
02.50;  spinach,  bbl.,  $101.75;  turnips,  ruta¬ 
baga,  bbl.,  $101.25;  watercress,  100  bunches, 
$203. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  —  Cucumbers, 
doz.,  $1.2501.50;  lettuce,  doz.,  50@$1:  mush- 
rooms,  lb.,  25@50;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $3<§) 
4;  rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25@75;  tomatoes, 
lb..  10020. 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
prime,  8%09%;  fair  to  good,  7%@8;  lambs, 
hothouse,  head,  $408;  pork,  608. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  choice.  34036: 
ordinary,  27030;  Pacific  Coast,  choice.  29 
@31. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Chickens,  lb.,  13; 
fowls,  15;  turkeys,  16;  ducks,  pair,  80@90; 
geese,  pair,  90@$1.26. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12@16; 
capons,  18@20;  broilers,  fancy,  pair,  30040; 
chickens,  12013;  fowls,  13014;  squabs,  doz., 
$203. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  on  ammo- 
niates  and  other  fertilizing  materials  are 
intended  to  cover  the  range  from  single 
ton  to  car  lots:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $460 
50;  dried  blood,  $50@65;  ground,  bone,  $240 
28;  acid  phosphate,  $12015;  kamit,  $11@13; 
muriate  of  potash,  $36045;  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  $44050;  copper  sulphate,  in  bbl.  lots, 
lb.,  5%;  sulphur  flour,  in  bbl.  lots  lb.,  3; 
sulphide  of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur),  in 
cans  of  50  lbs.,  lb.,  14;  water  glass  (silicate 
of  soda),  small  lots,  lb.,  10@25. 

TOBACCO.— Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fill - 
ers,  406;  fine  wrappers,  50070;  New  York 
State  fillers.  305;  Virginia  shipping,  com¬ 
mon  to  good,  lugs,  506%;  medium  to  good, 
leaf,  dark,  8@9;  light,  10@1L 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  $4.6505.20;  milch 
cows  with  calves,  $25@55;  calves,  $407.50; 
sheep,  $306;  lambs,  $5.50@6.60;  hogs.  $5.65 
06.75; 

EAST  BUFFALO.  —  Steers,  $40510; 
calves,  $5@7;  sheep,  $3.2505.15;  lambs,  $50 
6.25;  hogs,  $5.6O05.tO. _ 

M_AR_KE_T  IVEffS 

DRESSED  LAMBS.— The  market  for  the 
common  run  is  lower  but  holds  up  well  on 
fancy  grades.  We  saw  one  lot  that  were 
bringing  $7.50  to  $9  per  head.  They  were 
not  only  fat  and  well  dressed,  but  the  wool 
was  surprisingly  clean,  showing  that  the 
lambs  had  been  kept  in  a  dry  place  with 
plenty  of  bedding.  This  little  extra  care 
netted  the  grower  75  cents  or  a  dollar. 

POTATOES.— Prices  hold  up  to  a  high 
figure,  though  the  market  is  weaker  than 
a  week  ago,  owing  to  the  heavier  arrivals 
of  foreign  stock.  Some  prime  Bermuda 
are  bringing  as  much  as  $10  per  barrel, 
and  No.  1  Florida  have  reached  as  high  as 
$6.  Fancy  German  have  ranged  from  $3.50 
to  nearly  $4  per  bag  of  168  pounds.  From 


M 
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At  The  Post 

Up  and  doing,  to  live  and  help 
to  live,  the  old  reliable 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

la  an  universal  benefactor 
In  the  cure  of 

Hurts,  Sprains 
and  Bruises 


Price.  25c.  *n«l  50 c. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


the  moderate  receipts  of  domestic  potatoes  j 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  stocks  avail¬ 
able  for  shipment  are  not  so  large  as  have 
been  estimated. 

BOOMING  THE  PRODUCE  BUSINESS. 
—Attention  has  often  been  called  in  this 
column  to  the  methods  of  commission  mer¬ 
chants  who  report  the  market  for  certain 
lines  of  produce  in  a  much  more  favorable 
condition  than  the  facts  warrant.  They 
are  at  this  misrepresentation  all  the  time, 
to  the  detriment  of  both  shipper  and  trade. 
It  would  injure  them  also  were  it  not  that 
they  have  so  many  schemes  on  hand  that 
one  can  be  dropped  temporarily  as  soon  as 
it  has  gone  as  far  as  seems  wise  to  them. 
They  get  the  name  of  some  grower  at  a 
distance  and  send  him  a  telegram  similar 
to  this,  which  we  just  saw:  “Lettuce 
bringing  $3.50  basket;  market  strong.”  This 
was  $1  to  $1.50  more  than  the  general  run 
of  the  market  at  the  time  warranted,  and 
75  cents  more  than  the  very  top  notch  of 
selected  stuff  would  bring.  As  was  in¬ 
tended  this  wire  stirred  up  the  man  who 
received  it.  He  felt  that  the  man  who  had 
been  selling  his  stuff  was  beating  him  and 
pocketing  part  of  the  sales.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  he  will  try  the  new  man.  Returns 
for  the  first  shipment  or  two  will  corre¬ 
spond  with  his  telegrams,  but  he  will  be 
sure  to  have  the  market  “go  to  pieces”  on 
a  lot  of  stuff  so  big  that  he  will  make 
more  than  the  cost  of  telegrams  and  the 
bonus  paid  on  the  returns  made  first,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  shipper 
will  be  more  out  of  pocket  than  the  extra 
profit  he  had  anticipated.  Here  is  another 
similar  case.  We  saw  a  letter  from  a 
shipper  of  green  beans.  He  was  sure  they 
ought  to  have  brought  $3  per  crate.  We 
saw  the  beans,  which  were  an  inferior  lot 
as  they  reached  here.  They  might  have 
been  better  when  shipped,  but  certainly 
were  never  prime,  and  were  of  a  grade 
that  is  an  injury  to  any  market,  so  tough 
that  they  could  be  twisted  into  ropes  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  pods.  Yet  one  of  these 
boomers  told  the  shipper  that  he  ought  to 
have  had  $3  or  more  per  crate.  In  many 
cases  there  is  neglect  on  the  part  of  com¬ 
mission  men  to  get  what  stuff  is  worth. 
We  often  see  such  misuse  of  shipments 
through  laziness  or  bad  judgment  of  re¬ 
ceivers,  but  the  above  cases  are  mentioned 
as  showing  the  other  side  and  illustrating 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  well-dis¬ 
posed  commission  man  labors.  w.  w.  ti. 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  oan 
onerate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  I. 


Your  grandmother’s  doctor  ordered  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 

for  your  father.  It’s  the  same  Sarsaparilla  today, 


er  Co., 
Mass. 


ASTHMA  CT,l!EI>toRtayfnrcd'  He?lth restored 


FREE. 


Book  54 F 
I*.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo,  JS.D 


®,H0W  LARGE  SQUASHES  ARE 
GROWN. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Wilson,  of  Amesbury,  whose 
large  collection  of  vegetables  at  the  Ames¬ 
bury  Fair  was  the  center  of  interest,  has 
this  to  say  about  raising  large  squashes, 
and  Incidentally  his  letter  shows  how  large 
crops  of  squash  are  grown.  He  says;  “This 
year  I  had  in  my  collection  one  squash 
which  weighed  120  pounds.  I  have  made  a 
specialty  of  squashes  for  several  years 
Five  years  ago  I  raised  30  tons  of  squashes 
on  three  acres,  using  no  manure.  I  thor 
oughly  mixed  two  pounds  Bradley’s  Com¬ 
plete  Fertilizer  with  the  soil  of  each  hill, 
of  which  there  were  1,000  to  the  acre.  It 
was  a  handsome  crop  and  much  admired 
by  all  who  saw  It.  Squashes  will  mature 
two  weeks  earlier  on  fertilizers  than  on 
stable  manure,  which  Is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  where  seasons  are  short.” — Ado. 


SPRING  LAMBS 

C-lves:  Fancv  Eggs:  Ginseng-  Etc.  Top  Prices. 
WM.  H  COHEN'S.  CO., uommiss'on  Merchant*. 

°  9-231  Washington  Street,  New  York 

Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York. 

V7IUCSI  cummissiun  Kst.1838. Butter.cheese, 
eggs,  p  irk.  pou  try.  dressed  calves,  g.ime,  etc  1  rults. 
E.  a  WOODWAKU,  3U2  Greenwich  Strict,  New  York. 


GEO  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN- 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12tli  St.,  New  York. 


sss: 


CALVES  &  LAMBS 

Hothouse  products:  Fruits;  Vegetables;  Fancy 
Eggs.  etc.  Consignments  solicited.  Top  prices  se¬ 
cured  for  choice  goods.  Write  us  what  you  have  to 
sell  ARCHDEACON  &  CO  ,  100  Murray  St.  N.  Y. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  GO. 

BOX  1  7  HAVANA,  ILL. 


rEUREKA  WIND  MILLS] 

\  are  strong,  durable  and  light  j 
]  running.  W ill  not  buckle  or  I 
j  blow  down.  The  favorite  for  I 
-  26  years.  Sold  on  positive  guaran- 1 

I  tee.  Our  lino  embraces  steel  and  wood  Wlndf 
I  Mills,  Tanks,  Towers,  Feed  Grinders,  Saw  l 
I  Frames,  W  ind  Mill  Supplies,  eto.  Catalog  free. 

1  SMITH  &  POMEROY  WIND  MILL  CO. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

j  have  the  approval  of  the  world.  The  modem  mill  at 
|  the  right  price.  Portable  Mills,  Edgers,  Trim- 
I  mers.  Lath  and  Shingle  Mills,  Cord  Wood  and 
Drag  Saws,_Rip  Saws,  Engines.  Free  cata¬ 
logue  if  you  ask  for  it. 
AMERICAN  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY  CO., 
610  Engineering  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 


KEYSTONE 

■  m  IV  Flat 


Flat 
Tooth 


Gultivatoi*  and  Weeder 

The  perfect  cultivating  Implement.  Kills  weeds,  mel- 
lows  soil,  saves  moisture,  increases  crop  a  third.  Hal- 
lock  flat  tooth  patent  manufactured  under  license. 

Narrows  to  30  In.,  widens  to  7J4  ft.  Catalogue  free. 
Also  book  of  field  scenes  with  half  tones,  showing 
weeder  at  work.  Ask  for  them. 

Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., 

1  547  M.  Beaver  St.  York,  Pa. 


275  ACRES,  STOCK  AND  TOOLS. 

Pleasantly  located  New  England  home¬ 
stead,  on  main  road;  40  acres  In  smooth, 
pretty  fields,  cutting  50  tons  hay;  rich, 
loamy  soil,  on  which  great  crops  of  pota¬ 
toes,  oats  and  com  are  grown;  spring 
watered  pasture  for  30  cows;  cream  sold  at 
door  to  creamery;  estimated  to  be  2,000 
cords  hard  wood  and  160,000  spruce,  hem¬ 
lock,  etc.;  only  four  miles  to  good  market; 
200  young  apple  trees;  comfortable  8-room 
house;  2  good  barns,  with  silo,  cellars  and 
power  forks;  spring  water  at  buildings; 
near  lake;  maple  shade;  grand  views; 
owner  has  other  business,  and  to  get  quick 
sale  includes  22  cattle,  horse,  farming  tools, 
machinery,  wagons  and  all  household  fur¬ 
niture:  8  acres  all  plowed  and  manured 
for  corn  or  other  crops;  $3,200  takes  every¬ 
thing:  part  cash  and  easy  terms;  perfect 
title;  take  vour  trunks,  hang  up  your  c'oat 
and  go  to  milking  In  the  morning 

Write  STROUT  for  details  and  Free  Illustrated 
List  of  200  improved  New  England  Farms,  bar¬ 
gains,  one  to  1,000  acres,  >5  to  $20  an  acre,  with 
reliable  information  of  soils,  crops,  markets,  cli¬ 
mate,  etc.;  a  few  with  stock  and  tools  included  : 
on  easv  terms.  Write  THE  K.  A.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
Wiito  .1 .  D.  S.  HANLON.  Ha  t  Mich. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

m  miles  from  Rapid  (Electric)  Railway  at  New 
Baltimore,  Michigan;  100  acres  improved;  69  acres 
woodland;  well  watered;  barn  with  stone  basement 
50  by  100  feet,  wlio  outbuildings  and  4  ton  platform 
scales.  Good  house;  flue  spring  piped  to  house  and 
burn ;  windmill 

M  \RK  NORRIS,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 

AT  T  E  NT  I O  N">Zww 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty. 

I,  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St., New  York. 

AN  ORCHARD  FARM 

440  acres,  1,500  young  apple,  six  to  thirty  years  old, 
mostly  Baldwins,  1.500  barrels  in  one  season;  main 
road;  low  tax  rate;  cuts  75  tons  hay;  spring  fed 
pasture  of  101  acres:  cream  sold  at  door;  near  good 
neighbors;  only  two  miles  from  railroad  centre  and 
live  manufacturing  town;  1,000  cords  wood;  50.000 
iiine  and  hemlock;  good  two-story,  12-room  house, 
painted  and  blinded;  ample  barns,  stable  and  out¬ 
buildings;  abundance  running  spring  water;  grand 
maple  shade;  broad  views  overlooking  lake;  one  of 
thethree  best  farmsinone  of  the  leading  farming 
towns  in  New  England.  To  settle  estate  quickly 
price  only  $4,500,  part  cash  and  easy  terms;  perfect 
title;  stock  and  tools  at  low  price  if  desired.  For 
further  details  and  illustrated  free  list  of  200  im¬ 
proved  New  England  farms. bargains, 1  to  1.000  acres, 
*5  to  $29  an  acre,  with  reliable  Information  of  sells, 
crops,  mar  kets,  climate.  &c.  Address  E.  A.  STROUT, 
Farm  Agency,  Dept  42. 150  Nassau  St  ,  New  Y’urk  City, 
or  24  Franklin  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

100  SyUAKE  FRET . »2.00 

We  Pay  Freight  East  of  Colorado. 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  semi-hardened 
steel  sheets,  6  and  8  foot  long,  the  best 
roofing,  siding  or  celling  you  can  use. 
Nails  free.  Painted  two  sides.  Flat,  cor¬ 
rugated  or  V  crimped.  Write  for  free 
catalog  on  material  from  Sheriffs’ 
and  Receivers’  sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  Co. 
West  85th  A-  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


WATER  TANKS 

MADE  OE 


ABE  THE 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St,,  N-V 


SURE  CURE* 

Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 
Automatic  Air  Cushion. 
.Binds  and  draws  the 
broken  parts  together 
1  as  yon  would  a  broken 
limb.  No  salves;  no  lymph- 
ol;  no  lies.  Durable,  cheap. 
Pat.  Sept.  10, 1901.  Sent  on 
trial.  Catalogue  free. 

Brook*  Appliance  Co.,  Box  965,  Marshall,  Mich, 

$53.00  TO  CALIFORNIA ,  OREGON 
*  AND  WASHINGTON. 

Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
Western  Line.  Daily  from  Chicago,  March 
1  to  April  30.  Correspondingly  low  rates 
from  all  points.  Pullman  tourist  sleeping 
cars  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Atv^ 
geles  and  Portland  daily.  Double  bertTf 
rate  from  Chicago  only  $7.00.  Daily  and 
personally  conducted  excursions.  Three 
fast  trains  daily  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The 
only  double  track  railway  to  the  Missouri 
River.  All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this 
route.  For  full  information,  time  sched¬ 
ules,  maps  and  book  on  California  write 
to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Chicago. 


AN  OLD  LEAKY  SHINGLE  ROOF 

repaired  and  ^  F.  CARBOLINEUM  watenfrooffcosts6 one-tenth  (1-10)  of  a 

new  one  and  will  twice  outlast  it.  BRUNO  GROSCHE  &.  CO.,  108  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  INVESTIGATED 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN.’ 

A  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  lo  all  one-cylinder  engines. 
Costs  less  to  bay  and  less  to  run.  quicker  and  easier  started^bas  a 


wider  sphere  of  usefulness, 
irrigation  In  connection  “ 
and  Pumping  purposes 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  HELP. 

As  the  question  of  procuring  help  has 
become  of  so  much  importance  to  all 
farmers,  my  experience  in  this  problem 
may  not  be  without  interest.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  are  not  enough  available 
men  in  the  country  districts  to  go 
around  among  the  farmers  needing 
them.  The  only  alternatives  seem  to  be 
to  do  without  them,  resulting  in  decreas¬ 
ed  production  and  harder  work  for  the 
farmer;  get  them  from  the  cities,  which 
are  harboring  great  numbers;  or  else 
bring  them  from  Europe.  To  sound  the 
sentiment  of  the  unemployed  in  the 
cities,  and  to  fill  my  need  fp~  laborers 
I  put  a  farm-help  want  advertisement  in 
one  Philadelphia  and  two  New  York 
City  dailies.  I  received  in  reply  answers 
from  about  200  married  and  single  men 
from  all  parts  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  a  few  from  New  England  and 
Canada,  and  one  from  England.  These 
men  were  nearly  all  living  in  cities, 
chiefly  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  a  very  large  majority  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  in  farm  work.  They  had  all 
kinds  of  jobs,  being  factory  hands  and 
motormen,  clerks  and  stenographers,  al¬ 
though  most  of  them  had  been  doing 
some  kind  of  manual  work,  or  gave  no 
account  of  their  employment.  Some 
wanted  to  leave  the  city  on  account  of 
their  health,  and  others  wished  to  take 
up  country  life  for  its  own  sake.  After 
terms  are  mentioned,  such  as  inexperi¬ 
enced  help  can  earn  in  the  country,  and 
references  are  followed  up,  such  a  num¬ 
ber  of  indiscriminate  applicants  will  sift 
out  to  a  few  available  ones,  but  prob¬ 
ably  enough  for  the  wants  of  one  farm¬ 
er.  When  we  think  that  the  same  adver¬ 
tisement  put  in  a  week  later  might  bring 
answers  from  as  many  more  people  from 
whom  to  select  a  few  desirable  hands, 
the  possibilities  of  this  method,  al¬ 
though  limited,  are  seen.  At  least  there 
appear  to  be  a  large  number  of  men  in 
the  cities  who  want  to  get  into  the  coun¬ 
try  to  work,  but  who  have  no  experi¬ 
ence,  nor  opportunity  to  learn.  It  would 
be  well  if  more  farmers  had  such  as 
these  and  would  teach  them. 

As  to  foreign  immigrants  coming  on 
to  our  farms,  I  do  not  think  as  much  is 
done  in  this  direction  as  might  be.  if 
farmers  could  come  together  in  an  or¬ 
ganized  effort  to  further  their  larger 
common  interests  they  might  find  it 
feasible  to  send  agents  to  drum  up  a 
good  class  of  immigrants  in  northern 
Europe,  who  would  certainly  bring  a 
better  class  than  the  agents  of  the 
steamship  companies  who  care  only  for 
the  fare  across.  Or  an  agent,  might  be 
stationed  in  New  York  City  to  turn  on 
to  our  farms  the  better  class  of  a  part 
of  the  present  immigration,  many  of 
whom  have  come  from  farms  in  their 
own  countries  and  would  probably  pre¬ 
fer  to  work  in  the  country  here,  but 
having  landed  in  the  city,  know  of  no 
way  to  get  a  good  job  out  of  it. 

HIRAM  HAINES. 


A  FERTILE  ACRE. 

A  California  reader  sends  a  note  from 
the  San  Francisco  Call  in  which  the  won¬ 
derful  performance  of  Samuel  C.  Cleek 
is  detailed: 

“Mr.  Cleek  died  a  short  time  ago  of  old 
age,  and  his  fertile  acre  is  now  run  by 
his  wife,  who  survives  him.  This  farm 
is  a  most  remarkable  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  through  irrigation 
and  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Mr. 
Wright  took  an  inventory  of  what  it  con¬ 
tained.  Almost  every  .foot  of  the  acre 
farm  is  utilized.  Here  is  what  is  on  the 
farm  at  the  present,  time:  Cottage  and 
porches,  30  by  30  reet;  barn  and  corral 
space,  including  chicken  coops,  etc.,  76  by 
75  feet;  two  windmill  towers,  16  by  16  feet 
each;  garden,  46  by  94  feet;  blackberry 
patch,  16  by  90  feet;  strawberries,  65  by  90 
feet;  Citrus  nursery,  90  by  98  feet,  in 
which  there  are  400  budded  orange  trees; 
a  row  of  dewberries  along  the  fence,  100 
by  2  feet;  four  apricot  trees,  two  oak 
trees,  three  peach  trees,  six  flg  trees;  10 
locust  trees;  seven  Eucalyptus  trees,  one 
paradise  tree,  four  bearing  bread-fruit 
trees,  30  rose  bushes,  20  geraniums,  12 
lemon  trees  seven  years  old,  a  lime  tree 


from  which  was  sold  last  year  160  dozen 
limes,  eight  bearing  orange  trees,  five 
pomegranate  trees,  six  beds  of  violets  six 
by  two  feet  each,  one  patch  of  bamboo, 
one  bed  of  calla  lilies,  four  prune  trees, 
six  cypress  trees,  14  stands  of  bees,  four 
huge  grapevines,  one  bed  of  sage,  one  seed 
bed,  besides  honeysuckles  and  many  rare 
shrubs.  In  1877  Mr.  Cleek  purchased  his 
acre  of  land  in  the  corner  of  a  dusty, 
glaring  field  of  stubble.  It  was  a  big 
wheat  field,  from  which  the  crop  had  been 
just  cut.  It  was  remote  from  any  dwell¬ 
ings  and  was  about  as  barren  and  unin¬ 
viting  a  place  upon  which  to  start  a  home 
as  can  be  imagined.  There  was  no  run¬ 
ning  water  on  the  place  and  from  'Ma> 
until  November  rain  does  not  usually  fall, 
although  in  the  Winter  time,  the  rains  are 
generous.  Mr.  Cleek  had  bpt  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  and  the  home  he  buili  was,  Mrs. 
Cleek  says,  “only  a  very  small  room.’’ 
He  dug  a  deen  well  and,  being  handy  with 
carpenter’s  tools,  erected  a  windmill, 
which  operated  a  homemade  pump.  Rob¬ 
inson  Crusoe  did  not  do  more  on  his  desert 
isle  than  did  Samuel  Cleek  on  his  dusty 
acre  of  stubbie.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Cleek’s 
death  he  left  almost  $4,000.  Mr.  Cleek  was 
ill  at  times  and  then,  too,  he  was  always 
anxious  to  reinvest  the  profits  of  his 
unique  acre.’’  , 


We  seldom  fear  a 
danger  that  we  cannot 
see.  The  danger  of 
being  run-down  by  a 
horse  is  a  very  real 
one  to  everybody,  the 
danger  of  being  mur¬ 
dered  by  a  microbe 
does  not  trouble  us. 
And  yet  the  minute  mi¬ 
crobe  is  more  dangerous 
than  the  wildest  horse. 

The  only  people  who  can 
afford  not  to  fear  the  mi¬ 
crobes  of  disease  are  those 
who  keep  their  blood  pure 
and  rich.  These  are  prac¬ 
tically  immune  from  the 
attacks  of  most  microbes. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  purifies  and  enriches  the  blood,  and 
gives  the  body  a  vigorous  vitality.  It 
cures  scrofula,  eczema,  boils,  pimples 
and  other  eruptive  diseases  which  are 
caused  by  impure  blood. 

"I  had  been  troubled  for  about  four  years  with 
eczema,  or  a  skin  disease,  which  at  times  was 
almost  unbearable  as  it  would  itch  so,”  writes 
Mr.  Johu  Larison,  of  115  Powhattan  St.,  Dallas, 
Texas.  "  I  concluded  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery,  and  after  using  five  bottles 
found  that  I  was  entirely  cured.  Please  accept 
many  thanks.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  ”  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.”  There  is  nothing  ”  just 
as  good  ”  for  diseases  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  con¬ 
stipation  and  its  consequences. 


.  AN  w. 

'Acre  of  corn 


•'Corn  Is  King."  Its  wonderful  possibilities  practical¬ 
ly  developed  in  the  newest  and  latest  Silage  work; 


I 

I  “MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS.” 

•  An  entirely  new  and  practical  work  on  Silos,  their  con- 

Istruction  and  the  process  of  filling,  to  which  is  added 
.  complete  and  reliable  information  regarding  Silage  and 

I  its  composition;  feeding  and  a  treatise  on  rations,  ] 
being  a  Feeders’ and  Dairymens'  Guide. 

j  I  —  Advantages  of  the  Silo.  IV-How  to  Make  Silage. 

!  II  Building  the  Silo.  V— Feeding  Silage. 

:  III -Silage  Crops.  VI— A  Feeder’s  Guide. 

I  212  pages  of  plain,  practical  Information  lor 

•  practical  mon.  Contains  just  the  tilings  a 

(you  have  wanted  to  know  and  could  not  flndolse- 
where.  Copyrighted  1803.  Postpaid  for  10 
*  cents,  stamps  or  coin.  ‘ 

THESILVER  MFG.C0. 

Salem,  Ohio, 


WELL  DRILLS. 

With  oue  of  Loomis’  late  improved  machines 
you  are  sure  of  large  profits  on  the  capital 
invested.  They  are  the  leaders  in  this  line. 
Certainly  the  greatest  money  earning  Well 
Drilling  .Machinery  made  in  America.  Address 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  cod 
liver  oil  made  almost  as 
palatable  as  milk.  It  is  easy 
and  soothing  to  the  weak 
stomach;  it  checks  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  children  toward 
thinness. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  gives 
strength  to  weak  mothers  be- 
cause  it  creates  healthy  flesh 
and  new  blood. 

Nursing  mothers  will  find 
a  special  value  in  Scott’s 
Emulsion  because  it  insures 
a  flow  of  rich,  nourishing 
milk  for  the  baby.  More  and 
better  than  a  medicine; 
Scott’s  Emulsion  is  a  food. 


We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  Si  BOVVNF..  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York 


Increase  Your  Income 


( 


Learn  profitable  poultry  raising.  Our  suc¬ 
cess  in  teaching  it  has  been  phonomenal. 
The  faculty  are  practical  poultrymen  and 
experienced  teachers.  Tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  those  who  begin  NOW.  No 
other  investment  brings  such  large  and 
sure  returns.  Write  to-day  for  illustrated 
booklet  fully  describing  various  courses. 

co  hr  tiki  a  school  of  poultry 

Cn/rntE,  Box  «08,  Wnlervllle,  N.  Y. 


DO  181  TDV00^50000 

rUuL  I  n T^ssftsl 

jPOULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-5 
jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything — ! 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you! 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  thej 
jasking — it's  worth  having.  ( 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.(< 

I  Dept.  H.G.  2fi  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  ( 

GOQOQQ&DCQCQCOCQQOOQOQOQG  ( 

This  is  the  Limit 

A  Hot  Water.  Self-Regulating,  50  egg 
Incubator  *4.50.  *3.00  and  up  for 

Brooders.  All  on  30  DAYS’ TRIAL. 
No  agents.  You  pay  no  middlemen's 
profits.  See  catalogue  for  "100%  Hatches.’  Write 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPAHT..  Boi  23,  Sprluffl.ld.  Ohio 


Gornell  Incubator 

Advancement. 

Cornell  Incubator— heated  and  ventilated 
in  Nature's  way.  Always  gets  proper  moist¬ 
ure  lines  at  the  right  time.  Result:  Most 
vigorous  chicks  ever  hatched  artificially. 
Gold  Medal— Highest  Award— Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Exposition.  Catalogue  of  valuable 
poultry  information  mailed  free. 

IMCB.  MFC,  CO.,  Box  «  y  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


9  I  A.80  For 
3  dm  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Psrfaot  la  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO?  H.  STAHL,  Qalncy,  III 


CHICKS— NOT  WORDS 

Sure  Hatch  claims  are  not  empty  ones. 
Sure  lluteh  Incubator*  hatch  live, 
healthy  chicks.  Proof  in  free  catalog 

Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co., 


Spavins 

cured  by  one 


45-minute 

treatment 


FLEM  INC'S  la  the 

quick  and  sure  spavin  cure. 
Thousands  cured  by  this 
wonderful  46-minute  method. 
Guaranteed  always.  Free 
Hook  about  Spavin.  Ourb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  etc.Write. 

FI.EJIIXO  BROS.,  ChemlaU. 
322  Colon  Block  Kd».  Chicago,  111. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  14th  page. 


5%  Why  Less? 

Per  Annum 

Assets 
$1,700,000 
Surplus  sincl 
Profits 
$160,000 

WE  should  like  to  have  you  investi- 

T  gate  thoroughly  the  merits  of  our 
investment  —  examine  our  record — 
and  the  earnings  made  during  the 
past  ten  years  by  methods  free  from 
speculative  dangers.  We  are  certain 
we  can  prove  to  your  satisfaction 
that  your  savings  should  earn  f»  p.e. 
per  ann uni,  at  the  same  t ime  1  e  abso- 
lutely  safe.  The  INDUSTRIAL  pays 
•»  p.  c.  per  an  u  uiu — your  money  may 
he  withdrawn  at  any  time  ami  bear 
earnings  for  each  day  invested.  Write 
for  particulars  ami  endorsement  of 
prominent  clergj  men,  piolei-sional 
and  business  men. 

IN  DUST R I A  L  SA  V 1 NG8  &  LOAN  CO. 

1134  Broadway,  NkwYohk. 

L  1  ■iJ 

NOV  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR, 
this  enormous  sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
■we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8 tli  Street, 

8t.  Louis,  Mo. 


“■Pillar'd  around  by  everlasting  hills. 

Robed  in  the  drapery  of  descending  floods.  ” 


NIAGARA 

FALLS 


One  of  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  world.  A  charming1  place  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  reached 
from  every  direction  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


A  visit  to  the  Falls  is  an  object 
lesson  in  Geography;  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  landscapes  that  no  painter 
can  equal,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
latest  developments  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  world. 


A  copy  of  “Four-Track  Series,”  No.  9,  “Two 
Days  at  Niagara  Falls,”  will  be  sent  free  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  a  2-cent  stamp  by 
George  H.  Daniels, General  Passenger  Agent, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


Bickmore’s  Gac"r. 


Is  guaranteed.or 
Money  Refund¬ 
ed,  to  cure  Col¬ 
lar  or  Saddle 
Galls  on  horses 
under  the  har¬ 
ness  while  the 
horse  is  worked. 
Equally  sure  for 
all  cases  of 
Chaps,  Bruises, 
Cuts,  Mud 

, .  Scald,  Scratches, 

-  J^&rS 

is  a  guarantee  to  the  public  of 
strength,  purity  and  genuineness.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tations.  Substitutes  yield  the  dealer  more  profit, but 
cost  you  the  same.  Sample  by  mail  10  cents.  .  It’s 
enough  to  cure  one  horse.  Best  thing  known  for 
Chapped  and  Cracked  Cow’s  Tents.  Write  to-day. 


BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town,  Me. 


Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


CHAMPION 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


HUBEROID  HOOPING 

STANDARD  FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS.  WEATHER-PROOF,  FIRE-RESISTING 

Manufactured  Solely  by  THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  100  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD’S  NEW 
TOURIST  SLEEPING  CARS. 

If  you  expect  to  take  advantage  of  the 
low  colonist  rates  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
write  R.  B.  Payne,  General  Agent,  291  Main 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone, 
D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
for  particulars  regarding  their  splendid 
tourist  sleeping  cars.  They  afford  a  com¬ 
fortable  journey  at  a  very  low  cost. 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bares,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits,  la  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  IN0ERS0LL,  340  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

2 5  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  got  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  1).,  care  of 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  COMPANY, 


P.O.  Box  289,31-33  Yesey  Street,  New  York. 


It's  An  III  Wind 

that  furnishes  power  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor  without  doing  you  a  like  service, 
but  you  can’t  blame  the  wind  when  it 
is  always  on  hand  to  do  your  pump¬ 
ing,  sawing,  grinding,  etc.  Buy  the 
dependable  mill.  You  get  the  most 
and  best  service  at  all  times 
out  of  the 


Freeman 


Steel 
Windmill. 


Furnishes  the  greatest  power  with- 
the  least  friction;  long  bearings, 
strong  shafts,  perfectly  balanced,  no 
overhang  of  wheel.  Our  angle  steel 
towers  stand  any  storm.  The  most 
durable  and  efficient  mill  made. 

Also  make  Wood  Saws,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Corn  Shelters,  etc.  Ask  for 
free  catalogue  102. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 

RACINE,  WIS. 


a  Local  agencies  and  complete  repair  stocks  everywhere 


DEERING 

HARVESTERS 


International  Harvester  Co.  of  America,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  bechanged 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike -tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERRIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS 

All  kinds  of  plants  are  transplanted  by  the 
NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER  with  automatic 
watering  device,  which  waters  the  roots.  Send 
for  circular.  References  given.  Sold  everywhere. 

“Iw'Nagley  Mfg.  Co.,  Lyons,  N.  Y, 


i 
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Ask  any  farmer  who  uses  a  Studebaker  farm  wagon  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  has  cost  him  less  for  repairs  and  has  given 
him  longer  service  than  any  other  wagon  he  ever  owned. 

The  Studebakers  are  the  largest  vehicle  manufacturers  in  the  world;  we  get 
first  pick  of  materials;  have  unusual  facilities;  our  more  than  fifty  years  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  us  how  to  build  the  best  vehicle  on  earth.  These  reasons  have  put 

Studebaker  Vehicles  and  Harness 

in  the  front  rank.  Exceptional  materials,  exceptional  facilities,  exceptional  experi¬ 
ence,  exceptional  skill,  produce  exceptional  goods.  You  don’t  buy  a  wagon  or  car¬ 
riage  or  a  set  of  harness  very  often.  Why  not  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  best? 
The  more  you  investigate  the  Studebaker  line,  the  more  you  will  be  satisfied  as 
to  its  superiority.  Sold  by  dealers  only.  A  lot  of  useful  in¬ 
formation  in  our  free  book  No.  54.  A  postal  will  bring  it; 

also  a  neat  souvenir  pin  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


-J\\C 


Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

(j y?  . .  £T Brancho*— New  York,  Chicago,  San  Fanciseo, 

*  ■'  Portland,  Ore.,  Kansas  City,  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver,  "  ' 

Dallas,  Texas.  < 

Be  sure  and  see  our  exhibit  in  the  Trans  fort  at  ion  ; 
Building  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair. 
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“Bradley1  s  * — The  World’s  Best  by  Every  Test 


DQAni  EC  RTS  I  171-  R  Q  Made  the*1'  first  great  reputation  on  the  corn 

DilnULLl  0  rEnilUIEnO  crop.  In  the  old  days  corn  used  to  be 

raised  on  a  shovelful  of  stable  manure  in  the  hill,  and  if  the  season  -was 
favorable ,  it  shot  ahead.  Bradley’s  Superphosphate  was  introduced  in  1861, 
and  farmers  found  by  using  a  little  in  the  hill  it  would  take  the  place  of  the 
manure,  which  they  could  then  spread  broadcast,  and  they  would  get  a  much 
earlier  and  larger  yield.  For  forty-three  years  this  has  been  the  practise,  and 
nothing  has  ever  equaled  Bradley’s  Fertilizer  for  corn.  It  revolutionized  corn 
growing  in  New  England  and  practically  made  the  farmer  independent  of 
seasons,  The  photograph  herewith  shows  a  Bradley  crop. 

Why  Experiment,  When  Bradley’s  Fertilizers  Produce  Crops  Like  This  ? 


BRADLEY  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

92  State  Street  :  :  s  Boston,  Mass. 
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4  CHICKEN  RANCH  IN  THE  SAND. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  FOR  E(»«S  AND  BROII.KRS. 

Business  in  Business  Birds.  . 

Near  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  poultry  farms  we  have  yet  seen.  Lakewood  is  an 
inland  Winter  resort  about  12  miles  from  Long  Branch 
and  Asbury  Park,  the  noted  Summer  seaside  resorts 
for  city  people.  This  poultry  farm  lies  midway  be¬ 
tween  Lakewood  and  the  ocean.  The  land  for  miles 
around  is  flat,  sandy  and  studded  with  a  somewhat 
stunted  growth  of  pine.  The  tiresome  monotony  of 
the  country  is  relieved  as  one  suddenly  comes  in  view 
of  the  poultry  farm  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road,  with 
its  snug  dwelling,  spacious  poultry  houses  and  numer¬ 
ous  red  brooder  houses  spread  all  over  the  farm,  each 
surrounded  by  its  flock  of  white  birds  in  various 
stages  of  development.  I  came  upon  the  place  en¬ 
tirely  by  accident,  and  at  once  pulled  up  and  found 
the  manager  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  for  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  family.  The  busi¬ 
ness  is  an  incorpo¬ 
rated  company,  and 
Austin  G.  Brown  is 
manager.  Mr.  Brown 
is  an  enthusiastic 
White  Leghorn  man, 
though  he  keeps 
some  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  He  also  has 
a  few  Buff  Leghorns, 
but  is  getting  rid  of 
them.  In  all  he  has 
about  3,000  hens,  and 
marketed  7,000  chick¬ 
ens  fcst  year  for 
broilers  and  roasters. 

He  also  makes  a  big 
feature  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  for  consump¬ 
tion. 

I  expressed  some 
surprise  that  Mr. 

Brown  preferred 
White  Leghorns  to 
the  heavier  breeds 
for  broilers  and 
roasters. 

"That  is  because 
the  White  Leghorn 
is  not  fully  appreci¬ 
ated,”  he  replied.  ‘‘In 
eignt  weeks  I  can 
make  these  birds 
weigh  3  y2  pounds. 

They  look  like  a  squab,  and  bring  $1.50  per  pair. 
They  make  a  more  attractive  broiler,  are  meaty  and 
of  high  quality.  It  takes  the  heavier  breeds  longer 
to  mature;  it  costs  nearly  double  as  much  to  house 
them,  and  fully  double  as  much  to  feed  them.” 

He  has  15  incubators  of  320-egg  capacity  each,  which 
are  kept  in  a  sub-basement  in  a  house  by  themselves. 
When  the  chickens  are  ready  to  remove  from  the 
machines,  they  are  taken  to  a  large  brooder  house, 
which  is  heated  by  pipes  running  the  full  length  of 
the  house,  and  connected  with  a  boiler  at  one  end. 
The  space  of  this  long,  narrow  house  is  separated 
into  narrow  partitions  with  corresponding  outdoor 
runs.  The  yards  are  separated  by  nettings.  Besides 
this  permanent  brooder,  a  number  of  the  small,  porta¬ 
ble  brooders  are  used  and  heated  in  the  ordinary  way 
with  oil  flame.  These  are  placed  within  the  small 
houses  scattered  over  the  fields  and  pine  woods,  so 
that  the  youngsters  have  a  double  protection  and  such 
broods  are  seen  all  over  the  place.  The  laying  hens 


are  kept  in  houses  16x16  made  of  double  boards  with 
wire  netting  runs.  Mr.  Brown  estimates  it  costs  about 
$1  a  head  to  house  White  Leghorns. 

‘‘Tell  just  how  you  feed  the  chicks  from  start  to 
finish,”  I  suggested. 

‘‘For  the  first  three  days  we  feed  on  pin-head  grit 
and  oatmeal;  after  that  we  make  a  chick  food  as 
follows:  Six  parts  cracked  wheat,  two  parts  cracked 
corn,  one  part  rolled  oats,  two  parts  granulated  beef 
scraps.  We  feed  this  five  times  a  day;  after  a  few 
days,  say  a  week  old,  we  feed  a  mash  in  middle  of 
day  composed  of  two  parts  cornmeal,  three  parts 
ground  oats,  four  parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  beef 
scraps.  We  feed  grain  in  litter;  mash  on  clean  boards. 
With  clean  water  and  warm,  clean  houses  we  have  no 
trouble  to  raise  fine,  high-grade  stock.  When  we 
want  to  fatten  our  cockerels  for  market,  say  from  10 
to  12  weeks,  we  feed  a  mash  of  two  parts  cornmeal, 
two  parts  ground  oats,  two  parts  wheat  bran,  one 


part  beef  scrap,  cracked  corn  and  w*neat  for  grain 
food.  We  always  feed  our  chicks  green  food;  early 
in  the  season  mangel-wurzel;  as  the  season  comes  on 
green  rye,  oats,  clover,  rape,  buckwheat,  etc.” 

‘‘Very  good.  That’s  clear  enough.  Now  tell  me 
how  you  feed  the  laying  hens?” 

“To  laying  hens  we  feed  a  mash  as  follows:  Three 
parts  wheat  bran,  one  part  ground  oats,  one  part 
cornmeal,  one  part  beef  scrap,  one-fifth  the  bulk  of 
cut  clover,  or  whatever  green  food  we  have,  cabbage, 
mangel-wurzel,  etc.  Corn,  wheat  and  oats  are  fed  in 
litter.  With  grit  and  oyster  shells  and  clean  houses 
well  built,  good  stock  should  lay  if  hatched  early  and 
kept  growing  while  chicks.  For  our  breeding  birds 
we  use  wheat  and  oats  rather  than  corn,  and  we 
make  them  scratch  out  in  the  open  air.  If  we  find 
a  cold  snap  coming,  add  a  little  corn  or  cornmeal. 
The  White  Leghorn  is  our  choice  for  a  laying  bird 
around  New  York.  Our  climate  is  just  right  for  a 
Leghorn  at  Lakewood,  and  we  believe  them  to  be  the 


most  economical  egg  producers  on  earth.  As  you 
know  our  main  business  is  producing  eggs.” 

One  building  contains  the  office,  packing  room  and 
a  feed  bin  for  each  kind  of  food  used.  Mr.  Brown 
makes  a  feature  of  producing  sterile  eggs  for  table 
use  free  from  bacilli  and  germs.  This  he  effects  by 
breeding  healthy  birds,  keeping  them  clean  and 
healthy,  and  feeding  clean  food  and  pure  water.  The 
eggs  are  packed  in  paper  boxes  holding  12  eggs  each 
and  bring  from  40  to  60  cents  per  dozen  in  neighbor¬ 
ing  markets. 

I  would  not  give  the  impression  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  fancy  about  this  place.  It  is  simply  a  poultry 
farm,  run  on  business  principles,  and  for  that  reason 
successful.  While  Mr.  Brown  is  enthusiastic  he  is 
also  practical.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  sensible  way 
he  talked  on  the  industry: 

“In  writing  up  poultry  culture  facts  are  what  read¬ 
ers  are  after,  and  a  lot  of  this  trash  and  over-esti¬ 
mated  poultry  talk 
does  the  business 
more  harm  than 
g<~>od.  The  poultry 
business  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  is  my  choice, 
and  I  have  never  re¬ 
gretted  it.  It  is  a 
business  that  many 
would  succeed  at  if 
they  would  not  be 
influenced  by  this 
boom  talk,  or  I 
should  say,  writing, 
of  many  farm  and 
poultry  papers.” 

Thus  in  brief  clean¬ 
liness,  warm  houses, 
pure  water,  intelli¬ 
gent  feeding,  includ¬ 
ing  green  food  of 
some  sort  the  year 
around,  opportunity 
to  get  air  and  exer¬ 
cise,  and  the  belief 
that  he  has  the 
breed  best  adapted 
to  his  conditions 
and  purposes,  are 
some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  contributing 
to  Mr.  Brown’s  suc¬ 
cess.  To  these  must 
be  added  a  certain 
i  n  d  e  s  cribable  but 
n  e  c  e  s  s  ary  “know 
how”  which  one 
gains  by  constantly 
working  at  a  business  that  is  to  his  liking,  and  which 
makes  greater  profit  possible.  i>- 

WHAT  TO  SOW  IN  AN  ORCHARD. 

I  have  a  pear  orchard  five  years  old  on  sand.  The 
sand  is  20  feet  deep  in  places;  clay  crops  out  here  and 
there.  The  trees  are  Keiffers  mostly.  What  crop  will 
grow  there  (the  seed  not  being  too  expensive  to  buy) 
that  would  enrich  the  soil  by  plowing  under?  h. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  take  it  that  the  land  is  very  poor,  and  will  not 
grow  everything.  I  think  I  should  commence  by 
seeding  to  buckwheat  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
season  would  permit,  using  some  fertilizer,  and  plow¬ 
ing  under  as  soon  as  matured,  and  reseeding  to  buck¬ 
wheat  to  be  again  turned  under  and  followed  by  rye 
to  cover  the  ground  through  the  Winter.  The  rye 
should  be  plowed  early  in  the  Spring  and  the  ground 
seeded  with  Mammoth  Red  clover.  If  I  get  a  good 
stand  of  clover  I  should  leave  it  two  years  at  least, 
and  mow  it,  leaving  it  upon  the  ground  as  a  mulch. 


LAYING  IIENS  IN  THEIR  BUSINESS  OFFICE.  Fig.  143. 
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After  this  treatment  I  think  you  could  follow  with 
anything  you  might  choose.  n.  R.  pease. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  should  plow  the  orchard  early,  and  cultivate  once 
a  week  until  about  June  1.  Then  sow  Eariy  Black 
cow  peas  28  inches  apart  at  rate  of  three  pecks  per 
acre.  Cultivate  twice  at  least.  Last  of  September 
plow  under  and  sow  to  rye  at  rate  of  two  bushels  per 
acre,  to  be  plowed  under  the  following  Spring.  If  200 
pounds  per  acre  of  acid  phosphate  are  sown  with  cow 
peas  it  will  be  a  good  investment.  W.  a.  bassett. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Crimson  clover  would  be 
the  best  crop  to  grow  on  that  kind  of  soil  to  plow 
under,  if  upon  the  application  of  the  litmus  paper 
test,  the  soil  does  not  show  too  much  acid  to  grow 
the  clover  successfully.  If  the  test  should  indicate  a 
considerable  deegree  of  acidity  in  the  soil,  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  1,000  pounds  of  lime  per  acre  would  be 
beneficial  before  sowing  the  clover  or  a  crop  of  cow 
peas  could  be  grown  on  that  sandy  soil  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage,  especially  if  there  should  be  an  application 
of  500  pounds  per  acre  of  rock  and  potash  (10  and 
eight  formula).  s.  w.  wadhams. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  had  but  little  experience  with  forage  crops. 
I  have  a  young  orchard  of  pear,  plum  and  cherry,  in 
which  I  have  been  using  the  following  crops:  Crim¬ 
son  clover  with  a  little  rye  mixed;  this  I  sow  in 
August,  then  in  May  following  I  turn  this  under,  and 
sow  to  buckwheat  about  June  1.  This  I  turn  under 
when  it  is  in  full  bloom,  roll  it  down  and  get  it  in 
good  condition,  and  sow  with  Crimson  clover  again. 
This  rotation  keeps  the  ground  covered  most  of  the 
time  and  is  not  expensive  for  seed.  These  crops  I 
think  would  do  well  on  sandy  land  such  as  your  cor¬ 
respondent  has.  There  may  be  other  crops  that 
would  improve  the  land  faster,  but  this  is  good. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  e.  van  eps. 

I  have  a  Kieffer  orchard  also  on  sand,  not  a  sharp 
sand,  but  clayey,  and  it  evidently  has  a  good  deal  of 
strength  to  it  aside  from  fertilizers  applied.  I  think 
if  I  were  intending  to  cover-crop  it  I  should  drill  oats 
and  peas,  taking  my  chances  on  getting  enough  to  add 
something  by  plowing  under.  I  should  do  this.early 
enough  to  follow  it  with  the  Cow-horn  turnip,  or 
better  still,  as  advised  by  Prof.  Roberts,  Cow-horn 
turnip  and  rape,  in  about  equal  quantities,  so  as  to 
cover  the  ground  with  a  thick  mat.  I  am  aware  that 
such  a  sand  as  your  correspondent  probably  has  is 
not  an  ideal  soil  for  cover-cropping,  but  in  such  a 
combination  he  is  likely  to  hit  some  of  them,  and  I 
take  it  what  he  wants  is  to  add  all  the  humus  pos¬ 
sible.  w.  L.  M’KAY. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  soil  in  western  New  York 
that  will  not  grow  Kieffer  trees  rapidly  enough  with¬ 
out  being  enriched.  I  have  been  trimming  my  Kieffer 
trees  to-day.  They  are  10  years  old,  and  have  stood 
in  sod  for  the  past  five  or  six  years,  and  the  new 
shoots  (probably  100  on  a  tree)  were  from  two  to 
six  feet  in  length.  I  know  of  nothing  better  in  this 
soil  and  climate  to  grow  for  plowing  under  than 
common  Red  clover.  It  is  more  sure  than  Crimson 
clover,  a  better  fertilizer  than  rye,  and  cheaper  than 
vetch.  I  seeded  my  Bartlett  and  Seckel  pear  orchard 
last  Spring  to  clover  and  Timothy,  12  quarts  per  acre, 
sowing  with  it  one  bushel  of  barley  to  protect  the 
seeding  and  keep  down  the  weeds,  and  secured  a 
fine  stand.  The  soil  had  been  worked  every  season 
for  12  years,  and  had  become  hard  and  lumpy,  lack¬ 
ing  humus.  I  intend  to  cut  the  hay  and  mulch  the 
trees  for  two  or  three  years,  more  for  the  purpose  ot 
improving  the  texture  of  the  soil  than  to  add  fer¬ 
tility.  E.  C.  GILLETT. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  MARKET  GARDENER’S  CROP  NOTES. 

STARTING  SWEET  POTATOES.— In  the  growing 
of  sweet  potatoes  for  commercial  purposes  there  is 
nothing  more  important  and  essential  to  secure  a 
crop  than  an  early  and  successful  start  in  the  hotbed. 
The  old  adage:  “A  thing  well  begun  is  half  done,” 
holds  wonderfully  true  here.  In  New  Jersey  sweet 
potato  beds  should  be  planted  about  the  middle  of 
April.  In  some  sections  they  still  use  the  old  style 
manure  bed,  but  in  the  most  important  potato-grow¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  State  fire  beds  have  replaced  the 
other  method.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  these 
fire  beds,  the  hollow  and  the  solid  bed.  The  solid 
bed  consists  of  a  fireplace  with  a  sufficient*  amount 
of  drain  tile  to  transmit  the  heat  over  the  entire  bed 
space.  These  tiles  are  placed  about  three  feet  deep 
near  the  fireplace  and  gradually  come  nearer  the  sur¬ 
face  the  farther  back  they  go,  thus  securing  a  uni¬ 
form  heat  over  the  whole  length  of  bed.  In  the  hol¬ 
low  bed  the  whole  bed  space  consists  of  a  hot-air 
chamber  covered  with  boards;  the  tile  opening  from 


the  fireplace  directly  into  this  hot-air  chamber,  and 
extending  about  half  the  length  of  the  bed.  This 
latter  type  is  more  easily  heated,  but  has  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  more  susceptible  to  temperature 
changes,  and  consequently  more  fluctuating.  But  I 
think  the  balance  of  merit  is  with  it  notwithstanding. 
On  the  boards  we  put  about  lour  inches  of  loamy 
sand.  Now  the  bed  is  ready  for  the  seed  potatoes. 
Select  nice  medium-sized  seed,  place  them  in  this 
sand  about  one  bushel  to  22  square  feet  of  bed  space, 
depending  of  course  upon  the  size  of  the  seed — the 
smaller  the  seed  the  less  it  will  take— remembering 
that  a  fire  bed  requires  less  than  an  old-fashioned 
manure  bed.  Then  spread  about  two  inches  of  sand 
over  the  potatoes;  enough  to  insure  a  good  amount 
of  roots.  Give  the  bed  a  liberal  sprinkle  of  ground 
fish  over  the  top  in  the  way  of  fertilizer,  and  rake 
in.  Many  overlook  the  fact  that  in  fire  beds  the 


plants  need  fertilizing.  Of  course  in  the  manure  beds 
the  manure,  in  addition  to  its  function  of  furnishing 
heat,  supplies  as  wel]  all  the  fertilizer  necessary,  but 
we  must  remember  that  in  these  beds  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  in  the  way  of  plant  food  except  that 
contained  in  this  six  inches  of  sand  below  and  above 
,  the  potatoes.  Therefore,  in  order  to  stimulate  a 
strong,  vigorous  growth  of  plants,  we  must  make  a 
liberal  application  of  some  quick-acting  ammonia. 

HEATING  THE  BED.— About  24  hours  before  put¬ 
ting  the  seed  in  the  bed  start  a  vigorous  fire  and 
maintain  a  temperature  of  90  degrees  or  above,  but 
never  let  the  thermometer  reach  over  100  degrees, 
because  a  temperature  of  more  than  this  is  exceed5 
ingly  dangerous.  If  the  potatoes  once  get  hot  enough 
to  slip  the  skin  they  will  surely  rot.  If  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  90  is  kept  the  potatoes  will  come  up  in  about 
one  week  or  a  little  more,  and  should  be  ready  to 
transplant  about  the  middle  of  May.  After  the  plants 
are  well  up  and  nearly  large  enough  to  set  in  the 
field,  especial  care  must  be  taken  to  harden  them. 


DISK  TURNING  WEEDS  UNDER.  Fig.  145. 


Leave  the  glass  off  at  night  whenever  there  is  not 
danger  from  frost;  expose  them  to  cold  winds  and 
rain;  in  short,  bear  in  mind  that  the  harder  the 
plants  in  the  bed,  the  better  they  will  withstand 
transplanting  and  subsequent  bad  weather. 

POTATO  PLANTING.— In  planting  white  potatoes 
we  are  using  and  have  used  the  open-furrow  method; 
that  is,  planting  in  open  furrows  and  dragging  only 
sufficient  soil  on  the  seed  to  cover  them  very  slightly. 
We  take  the  covering  disks  off  the  Robbins  potato 
planter  and  then  fasten  a  knee-shaped  block  of  wood 
behind,  so  that  it  will  drag  in  the  furrow  made  by 
the  opening  plow  and  thus  push  some  little  dirt  on 
the  seed.  Otherwise  the  potatoes  are  planted  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  furrow  is  opened  to  the  usual 
depth,  about  five  inches  below  the  surface.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  shallow  covering  over  the  ordinary 
method  of  ridging  is  simply  that  we  admit  more 
sunlight,  thus  securing  a  quicker  sprouting  of  the 
seed.  A  white  potato  kept  in  a  dark,  cool  place  will 
not  sprout  until  long  after  one  exposed  to  the  light 
and  the  heat.  Just  so  the  potato  placed  in  an  open 


furrow  and  only  lightly  covered,  with  the  sun  stream¬ 
ing  in  and  warming  the  earth  around  about  it,  will 
sprout  up  far  in  advance  of  the  one  buried  beneath  a 
ridge  of  six  inches  of  well-pressed  soil.  Moreover, 
the  sprout  will  be  stronger,  mere  vigorous  and 
growthy.  A  second  advantage  of  this  method  is  se¬ 
cured  by  passing  a  harrow  across  the  row  just  before 
the  potatoes  come  up  and  filling  up  these  open  fur¬ 
rows,  thereby  leaving  a  thoroughly  mellowed  surface 
above  the  plant.  No  cultivation  during  the  entire 
season  can  be  as  thorough  as  this  one.  The  filling 
up  of  the  furrows,  instead  of  the  breaking  of  the 
ridges,  as  is  the  case  when  planted  in  the  usual  wray, 
gives  us  a  loose  sponge  of  earth  directly  over  the 
seed,  which  will  far  more  successfully  withstand  sub¬ 
sequent  dry  weather.  Of  course  if  planting  potatoes 
extremely  early  is  desired,  before  the  danger  of  freez¬ 
ing  weather  is  over,  judgment  must  be  exercised  as 
to  the  possibility  of  freezing  the  seed  by  this  shallow 
covering.  In  this  case  the  ridging  must  be  necessary. 

TRUCK  CROPS.— When  desiring  *  to  grow  canta¬ 
loupes,  watermelons  or  cucumbers  for  a  local  market 
where  earliness  is  an  important  consideration,  about 
the  middle  of  April  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  in  this 
latitude.  In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  I  gave  an 
extensive  description  of  our  methods  of  securing 
earliness  in  this  line  of  truck,  therefore  to  avoid  repe¬ 
tition  I  will  refer  my  readers  to  that  article.  In  all 
early  truck  crops  we  plant  as  soon  as  there  is  any 
possibility  of  success  and  then  continue  to  plant  and 
leplant  until  we  are  sure  of  a  stand.  Thus  if  the 
first  planting  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  favorable 
weather,  and  an  early  start  is  secured,  an  early  ma¬ 
turity  will  probably  follow,  and  good  and  possibly 
fancy  prices  will  be  realized.  If  this  early  planting 
fails  there  are  then  other  seeds  in  the  ground  ready 
to  come  on  as  soon  as  weather  conditions  permit.  In 
this  line  of  work  all  possible  effort  must  be  made  to 
get  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  other  growers  and 
thus  gain  the  advantage  of  the  early  prices. 

New  Jersey.  __ _ Joseph  barton. 

THE  USE  OF  A  DISK  PLOW, 

There  has  been  some  question  about  the  work  done 
by  a  disk  plow,  so  I  send  pictures  showing  what  my 
reversible  disk  can  do.  In  Fig.  144  the  plow  was  tak¬ 
ing  a  14-inch  furrow  nine  inches  deep  by  actual 
measurement,  the  draft  being  much  less  than  that  of 
a  drag-plow  taking  a  furrow  of  equal  width  and 
depth.  The  soil  is  of  heavy  clay-loam.  Your  readers 
will  see  that  after  using  such  a  tool,  the  soil  is  no 
longer  ‘‘right  side  up,”  as  Mr.  Hinman  puts  it  on 
page  643  of  last  year,  a  statement  which,  to  my 
knowledge,  Mr.  Clark  never  made.  What  he  said,  and 
here  I’ll  quote  his  grass  circular,  is  that  ‘‘it  is 
better  in  taking  up  a  grass  field  to  cut  and  destroy 
the  old  sod  before  turning  under.  What  is  wanted  is 
quickly  to  turn  the  sod  into  plant  food.”  For  this 
kind  of  work  the  disk  plow  is,  to  my  mind,  the  best 
tool.  After  killing  the  sod  and  working  the  land  foui 
or  five  inches  the  disk  plow  will  do  the  greatest 
amount  of  digging,  lifting,  stirring,  nine  and  10 
inches  deep  with  the  least  exertion  on  the  team  and 
driver  of  any  plow  that  I  have  ever  seen,  leaving  the 
land  true  and  light,  and  under  most  conditions  in 
better  shape  than  any  harrow  would  do  after  a  drag 
plow.  Last  Spring  I  plowed  with  it,  for  a  neighbor,  a 
piece  of  land  upon  which  there  had  been  potatoes  the 
previous  year;  it  was  grown  to  weeds  and  the  work 
done  was  so  level  and  true  that  he  planted  it  to 
potatoes  again,  without  further  preparations,  and  this 
with  an  Aspinwall  planter. 

That  the  disk  will  ever  take  the  place  of  the  drag 
plow  I  am  not  willing  to  admit,  for  nothing  has  been 
invented  that  will  do  just  what  the  drag  plow  does. 
The  disk  will  not  turn  sod,  or  rather  it  will  turn  it 
over  and  over,  ripping  up  long,  snaky  ribbons,  which 
it  will  throw  at  times  three  feet  from  the  furrow. 
But  for  plowing  under  stubble  and  weeds  that  do  not 
form  sod,  there  is  nothing  more  economical,  more 
easily  handled  and  more  quickly  hitched  to  than  the 
disk-plow;  it  tloes  entirely  away  with  the  terrors  of 
plowing,  and  Prof.  Roberts’  “hot  plowshares”  need 
no  longer  be  an  idealistic  phrase,  the  disk  doing  the 
work  of  the  share  so  much  more  easily;  besides  it  is 
reversible,  doing  away  also  with  dead  and  back  fur¬ 
rows. 

I  sold  a  sulky  plow  (drag)  which  my  1,150-pound 
horses  could  not  handle;  they  have  worked  day  after 
day  with  Clark’s  disk  without  its  telling  on  them. 
Of  course  it  is  no  easy  work,  for  it  is  plowing;  but 
it  certainly  is  easier  than  even  the  common  walking 
plow,  taking  the  same  amount  of  land. 

I  was  saying  that  it  was  “plowing,”  I  might  have 
said  more  truly  “spading”;  not  the  spading  done  by 
the  so-called  spading  harrow's,  which  really  are  only 
“chopping”  harrows,  but  that  done  by  hand  in  the  old 
European  w'ay;  that  is,  a  thrust  into  the  ground,  a 
prying  up,  a  tearing  off  and  throwing,  for,  alter  all. 
the  disk,  besides  being  a  “rolling  wedge”  so  to  speak, 
is  also  acting  as  a  lever. 

Fig.  145  shows  the  disk  plow  turning  under  weeds 
which  averaged  three  feet  in  height  (alas!).  The 
work  was  done  as  well  as  any  drag  plow  would  do  it, 
only  faster  and  more  easily,  as  the  growth  of  weeds 
did  in  no  wise  trouble  the  machine  which  crushed 
them  down  before  the  disk  turned  them  under.  I 
should  think  that  it  might  turn  under  cow-pea  vines 
very  well.  One  farmer  I  know  has  turned  under  an 
acre  of  tomato  vines  without  clogging.  I  have  also 
used  the  disk  in  furrowing  out  for  potatoes  without 
marking.  It  will  open  a  six-inch  furrow,  less  if  de¬ 
sired,  throwing  a  continuous  ridge  of  loose  dirt  al¬ 
ways  on  the  same  side  of  the  furrows  which  can  be 
very  easily  raked  back  into  these  with  a  hoe,  one 
having  to  work  only  from  one  side.  m.  e. 

Byfield,  Mass. 
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CROWING  CLOVER  FOR  BUSINESS. 

Give  the  Crop  a  Fair  Showing. 

A  TIMELY  SUBJECT— The  increasing  necessity  for 
growing  our  protein  feed  and  nitrogenous  fertilizers, 
coupled  with  the  recognized  superiority  of  the  clovers 
as  such,  renders  the  question  how  to  produce  them  an 
exceedingly  important  one,  and  all  the  more  so  since 
the  effort  meets  with  so  many  failures.  During  the 
past  four  years  of  institute  work  in  this  State,  in 
which  I  have  been  called  upon  to  discuss  some  phase 
of  the  clover  question  in  nearly  every  meeting,  no 
inquiry  has  been  more  anxiously  put  than  “How  can 
we  secure  a  clover  stand?”  My  owd  experience  and 
rather  extended  observation  lead  me  confidently  to  the 
conclusion  that  when  we  understand  the  nature  and 
demands  of  the  clover  plant  as  well  as  we  understand 
those  of  our  common  farm  plants  we  need  have  no 
more  difficulty  in  growing  it  than  we  have  in  growing 
them.  Poor,  neglected  soil  will  give  but  poor  crops 
of  any  kind.  Unfavorable  climatic  conditions  will 
injure  any  crop.  Any  plant  treated  as  unwisely  as 
we  have  generally  treated  the  clovers  would  result  in 
as  many  failures  as  we  have  experienced  in  growing 
this.  The  fact  is  that  clover  is  one  of  our  hardiest 
plant's.  It  takes  hold  on  earth  and  air  and  sun,  and, 
with  (he  aid  of  its  bacteria,  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  non-leguminous  plants;  and  when  its  deep- 
root  system  is  once  established,  can  more  successfully 
cope  with  frost,  flood  and  drought.  It  does  what  they 
cannot  do,  for  when  the  soil  is  lacking  in  nitrates  it 
doubles  or  quadruple*  its  system  of  nodules  and 
makes  good  the  lack 
by  drawing  on  the 
limitless  store  of  free 
atmospheric  nitro¬ 
gen. 

THE  NEEDS  OF 
THE  CROP.— There 
are  at  least  four 
prime  conditions  for 
securing  a  profitable 
growth  of  clover. 

Clear  the  soil  of 
stagnant  water.  In 
compact  clay  land 
the  presence  of  water 
not  only  prevents  the 
entrance  of  the  air, 
with  its  oxygen  in¬ 
dispensable  to  nitri¬ 
fication,  but  in  freez¬ 
ing,  expands  and, 
bulging  upward, 
draws  up  the  plant 
caught  in  its  icy  em¬ 
brace.  This  heaving 
and  not  the  low  tem¬ 
perature,  is  what  de¬ 
stroys  the  plant. 

Surface  draining 
may  not  always  be 
sufficient.  The  clover 
roots  need  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  depth 
of  earth  free  of 
water.  In  the  most 
compact  clays  tile 
draining  will  be  necessary  for  best  results  with  this 
or  any  other  crop.  In  some  measure  the  results  here 
sought  will  be  accomplished  with  the  second  condi¬ 
tion,  namely,  the  addition  of  humus  to  the  soil.  This 
may  be  in  the  form  of  stable  manure,  which  is  by 
far  better,  or  by  turning  in  rye  and  Winter  vetch 
sown  in  the  Fall  after  removing  a  Summer  crop. 
This  will  serve  to  retain  moisture  during  a  dry  time, 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  prevent  heaving, 
greatly  facilitate  the  bacterial  activity,  and  render 
lime  or  commercial  fertilizers  far  more  effective. 

LIMING  AND  FERTILIZING— If,  in  testing  the 
soil  for  acid  with  a  blue  litmus  paper,  it  is  found 
that  it  is  decidedly  acid,  lime  should  be  applied  in 
moderate  quantities — never  more  than  15  bushels  per 
acre,  evenly  distributed  and  immediately  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  soil.  If  ground  caustic  lime  can  be 
procured  and  applied  with  a  drill,  1,000  pounds  will 
be  sufficient.  If  the  soil  is  not  decidedly  acid,  one 
half  that  amount  will  be  enough.  This  will  hasten 
the  reduction  of  the  green  or  coarse  manure  to  avail¬ 
able  forms,  and  hasten  bacterial  action,  which  can¬ 
not  go  on  in  acid  soil.  The  addition  of  a  light  dress¬ 
ing  of  phosphate  and  potash  will  not  only  add  plant 
food  for  the  clover,  but  will  also  favor  the  work  of 
the  bacteria.  Apply  150  to  250  pounds  per  acre  of  a 
mixture  analyzing  six  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and 
12  per  cent  potash  for  sandy  soils,  or  10  per  cent  of 
each  for  clay  land.  A  top-dressing  of  four  to  six  tons 
per  acre  of  well-preserved  and  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  well  harrowed  in,  would  probably  produce 
better  regulta  than  would  the  cbemleala.  Let  it  be 


repeated,  that  the  application  of  lime  or  other  chem¬ 
icals  to  soils  practically  devoid  of  humus  will  not 
only  be  useless,  but  often  positively  injurious.  For 
best  results  the  clovers  must  be  treated  as  we  treat 
all  other  crops — be  given  an  open  field  and  a  well- 
prepared  seed  bed.  We  give  the  use  of  the  field 
wholly  to  corn,  oats  or  wheat.  We  never  think  of 
growing  a  crop  of  oats  and  of  corn  on  the  same 
ground  at  the  same  time,  or  of  potatoes  and  Tim¬ 
othy;  yet  in  the  production  of  clover,  a  crop  worth 
as  much  as  either,  we  have  tried  to  grow  three  full 
crops  on  the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
thought  it  should  have  a  “nurse  crop.”  What  is 
meant  by  “nurse,”  it  is  difficult  to  say.  If  we  thought 
it  should  be  protected  from  the  sunshine  we  forgot 
that  sunlight  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  its 
growth.  It  needs  a  large  amount  of  moisture,  fer¬ 
tility  and  sunshine,  and  a  nurse  that  deprives  it  of 
these  is  not  a  nurse  but  a  robber.  True,  where  the 
soil  is  rich  and  the  grain  thin,  we  occasionally  secure 
a  fair  stand  of  clover,  but  in  the  absence  of  another 
crop  it  probably  would  have  been  two  or  three  times 
as  heavy.  With  another  crop,  a  good,  even  stand  is 
the  exception,  and  on  our  depleted  soils  is  out  of  the 
question. 

SOWING  AND  RESEEDING— If  the  field  cannot 
be  given  exclusively  to  the  clover,  and  a  good  seed 
bed  prepared  and  sown  early  in  the  Spring,  a  whear. 
or  rye  stubble  field  may  be  prepared  in  July  by  burn¬ 
ing  off  the  stubble,  if  necessary,  and  thoroughly  har¬ 
rowing  it.  If  a  Cutaway  or  disk  harrow  can  be  used, 
burning  will  not  be  necessary.  As  soon  as  the  grain 


can  be  removed  the  soil  is  friable  and  will  pulverize 
easily.  Give  this  bed  15  to  18  pounds  of  common 
Red  or  20  pounds  of  Crimson  clover  and  harrow  in 
well.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  covering  it  too 
deeply.  At  this  season  it  must  have  a  good  depth 
to  keep  it  through  the  hot,  dry  weather.  If  the  soil 
is  loose  and  dry,  especially  if  it  is  sandy,  it  should 
be  rolled  after  seeding  and  before  the  last  harrow¬ 
ing.  A  clover  sod,  after  the  second  year,  may  be 
reseeded  by  using  the  Cutaway  harrow  to  chop  it  up 
thoroughly.  So  of  any  sod.  An  early  potato  field 
makes  an  ideal  seed  bed  for  either  the  Red  or  Crim¬ 
son  clover.  Of  course,  Crimson  may  be  sown  in  corn 
before  the  last  cultivation  in  July,  and  a  fair  stand 
secured,  provided  the  corn  is  a  small  variety  and  is 
rowed  north  and  south  four  feet  apart,  especially  if 
the  ground  was  well  limed  or  potashed  before  plant¬ 
ing.  As  shown  in  a  very  decisive  manner  on  my 
own  place,  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
growth  of  clover  on  ground  that  had  previously  raised 
clover  for  several  years  and  that  on  ground  which  had 
never  borne  clover,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first  had 
become  well  inoculated  with  clover  bacteria,  while  the 
latter  seemed  to  have  few.  In  rare  cases  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  inoculate  the  ground  with  soil 
brought  from  a  good  clover  field  and  evenly  spread  at 
rate  of  six  or  eight  bushels  per  acre.  Careful  experi¬ 
ments  have  shown  this  to  be  successful,  clearly  prov¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  these  bacteria  to  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  clover  plant.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  propagated  bacteria  cultures  that  are 

furnislied  for  ttifi  purpose  nf  sol]  inoculation,  but 


ordinarily  these  inoculations  will  not  be  found  neces¬ 
sary.  Supplying  the  conditions  above  named  will 
usually  insure  a  fair  stand,  at  least,  the  first  seeding, 
which  will  be  increased  in  subsequent  crops  on  the 
same  ground.  A  very  important  measure  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  root  system  and  adding  another  security  against 
heaving  out  the  young  plant,  is  clipping  it  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  No  matter  when  sown,  or  whether  it  be  the 
first  or  second  crop,  this  will  be  found  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage.  Never  allow  the  young  plant  to  produce  a 
head.  Unless  needed  for  the  seed,  the  aftermath  of 
the  Red  clover  should  be  clipped  as  it  comes  to  head¬ 
ing.  This  clipping,  if  sufficient  to  smother  the  plant, 
may  profitably  be  fed  to  the  cows.  It  will  be  found, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  discovered,  that  the  July  clover, 
sown  and  treated  as  I  have  indicated,  will  present  a 
better  developed  root  system  by  the  first  of  December 
than  will  be  found  in  the  March-sown  clover  that 
struggled  against  its  unfavorable  surroundings  until 
harvest  time,  and  was  then  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
heat  and  drought  by  the  removal  of  the  grain. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.  i.  a.  thayek. 


THE  POTATO  SPRAYING  QUESTION. 

During  the  past  few  months  much  has  appeared  in 
the  various  papers  on  the  subject  of  potato  spraying. 
Such  remarks  as  the  following  are  common:  “Does 
it  pay?  The  experiment  station  men  say  that  it  does 
—the  practical  man  questions  it.”  “I  used  to  think 
it  paid  well;  now  I  am  not  so  sure  about  it.”  “Am  not 
certain  that  it  pays,  but  shall  continue  to  practice  it.” 

fhen  there  are  some 
who  report  that  they 
sprayed  several 
times  but  they  could 
see  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  their  fields 
and  their  neighbor’s 
unsprayed  fields,  or 
that  tne  sprayed 
plants  lived  only  a 
week  or  two  longer 
than  unsprayed 
plants.  Howe  ver, 
not  all  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  men  have  this 
lurking  uncertainty 
in  their  m  i  n  ds — 
many  strong  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  practice 
of  spraying  potatoes 
can  be  found.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  man  is 
found  who  knows 
by  actual  experi¬ 
ment  that  spraying 
has  paid  him.  To 
all  but  the  last  class 
of  men  the  practice 
of  spraying  is  a 
question,  an  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  doubtless 
will  remain  so  for 
year  after  year  un¬ 
til  they  take  the 
pains  to  solve  it  for 
themselves,  on  their 
own  farms,  under  their  own  methods  and  conditions, 
and  on  a  basis  of  dollars  and  cents.  So  much  guesswork, 
uncertainty,  judging  by  appearances  and  rough  com¬ 
parisons  should  not  have  a  place  anywhere  when 
the  question  is  one  so  easy  to  determine  for  a  cer¬ 
tainty.  Who  knows  for  certain  how  much  difference 
a  week’s  growth  of  potato  plants  at  the  very  end  of 

the  season  will  make  in  the  yield?  If  sprayed  plants 
grow  even  a  week  longer  than  unsprayed  plants,  it 
may  be  found  by  actual  experiment  that  the  extra 
week’s  growth  has  made  a  good  increase  in  the  yield. 

To  determine  for  certainty,  or  to  your  own  satis¬ 
faction  whether  it  has  paid  you  to  spray  potatoes 
or  not  is  a  simple  matter.  Go  at  the  work  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  way.  Keep  an  account  of  the  time  used  of 
men  and  horses,  the  cost  of  the  chemicals  and  repairs 
to  machinery,  if  any,  or  interest  on  the  investment. 
Select  a  few  rows  in  the  field  that  will  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  the  average  of  the  whole  field;  reserve  these  for 
a  check,  and  do  not  spray  them  for  the  blight.  Give 
them  in  all  other  respects  an  equal  chance  with  the 
sprayed  plants.  Keep  the  beetles  off  by  spraying  with 
Paris-green  or  arsenic.  During  the  season,  note  the 
difference  in  the  foliage  of  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
plants.  See  how  much  longer  the  sprayed  plants  re¬ 
main  green  than  the  unsprayed,  if  any.  Dig  the 
unsprayed  rows  separately,  and  carefully  grade  them 
into  two  grades;  marketable  tubers  and  culls.  Weigh 
each  grade.  In  the  sprayed  portion  of  the  field  select 
the  same  number  of  rows  as  was  left  unsprayed;  dig, 
grade  and  weigh  these  in  the  same  way.  Determine 
the  number  of  rows  tc  the  acre,  and  you  will  then 
have  a  basis  for  figuring  out  what  has  been  the  gain, 
if  any,  by  spraying  for  the  blight.  By  keeping  an 
account  of  the  expense  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
tell  exactly  in  dollars  and  cents  whether  spraying  has 
paid  or  not.  H.  J.  eustacjs, 

New  York  Exp  Station. 
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THE  FAT  OF  THE  LAND. 

In  this  book  the  author.  Dr.  John  Will¬ 
iams  Streeter,  says  he  was  “weaned  on 
The  R.  N.-Y.”  It  is  evident  that  he  has 
read  with  great  care  the  discussions  re¬ 
garding  Clark’s  grass,  “robber  cows”  and 
fruit  growing.  There  may  be  some  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  among  practical  farmers 
as  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Streeter’s  book,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  story  of  a  “factory  farm.” 
We  regard  it  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
farm  literature,  and  an  entertaining  story 
as  well.  The  author  was  a  successful  phy¬ 
sician,  who.  at  53  years,  broke  down  and 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  practice.  He 
was  well-to-do,  and  might  easily  have 
stopped  working,  but  he  became  possessed 
of  a  desire  to  own  and  work  a  farm.  He 
went  at  it  on  a  scale  which  would  shock 
or  bewilder  what  people  are  pleased  to 
call  “the  average  farmer.”  He  bought  500 
acres  of  land  and  planned  to  establish  a 
“factory  farm”  where  large  crops  of  grain 
and  fodder  were  to  be  grown  and  fed  out 
to  animals  which  would  carry  the  least 
fertility  away.  He  selected  Holstein  cat¬ 
tle,  White  Wyandotte  poultry  and  Chester 
White  hogs.  A  fair  saipple  of  his  plans 
will  be  found  in  his  reasons  for  keeping 
Holstein  cows.  Thompson,  his  foreman, 
asks  why  he  does  not  buy  Jerseys.  “They 
will  give  as  much  butter,  and  they  won  t 
eat  more  than  half  as  much.” 

"You  don’t  quite  catch  my  idea,  Thomp¬ 
son.  I  want  the  cow  that  will  eat  the 
most,  if  she  is  at  the  same  time  willing 
to  pay  for  her  food.  I  mean  to  raise  a  lot 
of  food,  and  I  want  a  home  market  for  it. 
What  comes  from  the  land  must  go  back 
to  it,  or  it  will  grow  thin.  The  Holstein 
wall  eat  more  than  the  Jersey,  and,  while 
she  may  not  make  more  butter,  she  will 
give  twice  as  much  skimmed  milk,  and 
furnish  more  fertilizer  to  re' urn  to  the 
land.” 

The  plan  of  the  farm  was  to  grow  the 
largest  possible  crops  of  clover,  Alfalfa, 
grass,  oats  and  corn,  and  sell  butter,  eggs 
and  pork,  feeding  skim-milk  to  hens  and 
hogs.  Tn  the  meantime  a  50-acre  apple 
orchard  was  growing  to  fruitage  In  order 
to  get  all  the  wheels  at  work  in  his  “fac¬ 
tory  farm”  Dr.  Streetjr  invested  $106,000 
in  land,  buildings  and  stock.  His  figures 
show  that  in  the  seventh  year  after  start¬ 
ing  his  net  income,  after  paying  all  ex¬ 
penses,  was  $7,692.  In  four  years  this  net 
income  was  $18,936.  We  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  bo  «k  for  the  stow  of  how 
this  was  done.  This  book  ought  to  be  read 
by  well-to-do  people  who  have  a  liking  for 
farm  life.  It  will  help  to  pull  them  to  the 
country,  and  thus  help  out  a  much  de¬ 
sired  National  movement.  We  do  not  say 
that  this  is  a  book  for  the  w’ealthy  alone, 
for  there  is  a  surprising  amount  of  shrewd, 
practical  Information  in  it.  Dr.  Streeter 
believes  that  any  farm  of  even  40  acres 
can  be  worked  into  a  “factory,”  but  he 
fails  to  realize  that  the  average  farmer 
does  not  possess  his  enthusiasm  and  man¬ 
aging  skill.  We  can  imagine  a  man  read¬ 
ing  this  book  and  becoming  d'scouraged 
as  he  realizes  not  only  that  he  cannot 
raise  the  capital  required  to  carry  out 
these  elaborate  plans,  but  that  he  is  al¬ 
ready  under  the  shadow  of  a  mortgage. 
Tf  that  same  man,  however,  could  read 
this  book  in  the  right  spirit,  and  study  to 
apply  to  the  management  of  his  own  farm 
the  system  and  thoroughness  which  Dr. 
Streeter  advocates,  he  would  surely  he 
helped  by  it.  “The  Fat  of  the  Dand”  is 
published  bv  The  Macmillan  Co..  New 
York.  We  can  supply  it  at  the  retail  price, 
$1.50.  _ 


ORCHARD  NOTES  FROM  MICHIGAN. 

Fast  year  we  put  in  10  acres  of  cow  peas 
to  try  them,  two  fields  of  about  five  acres 
each.  We  let  them  stand  all  Winter,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  do  this  rather  than  plow  them 
in  and  leave  the  land  bare.  The  leaves 
caught  in  the  vines  and  the  heavy  snows 
covered  everything.  One  field  we  expect 
to  plow  very  soon;  prepare  the  seed  bed 
by  rolling  and  working  with  the  Acme; 
then  sow  June  clover.  This  field  is  almost 
destitute  of  humus,  and  needs  “steaming 
up.”  The  other  field  wre  sowed  with  Crim¬ 
son  clover  the  last  time  we  cultivated  the 
peas.  We  expect  to  plow  that  down  about 
May  10  and  put  in  corn.  We  have  been 
drawing  manure  on  that  field  all  Winter 
as  fast  as  we  made  it;  we  do  that  the  year 
round.  One  year  we  let  the  manure  lie  in 
the  yard  to  rot,  but  we  have  got  over  that. 

I  cannot  say  what  benefit  we  shall  derive 
from  the  cow  peas.  They  did  not  do  as 
well  as  we  expected;  did  not  make  as  much 
growth.  It  was  too  cold.  We  dug  up  sev¬ 
eral  roots  and  found  the  little  nodules  on 
them,  so  we  hope  they  took  in  nitrogen 
and  got  bacteria  as  well.  We  find  the 
bacteria  thrive  the  best  where  we  put  on 
good  barnyard  manure;  at  least  I  think 
so,  judging  by  the  plant  growth.  My 
greatest  objection  to  cow  peas  is  that  they 
are  so  short-lived  as  compared  with  clover. 
If  our  farms  were  fenced  I  could  get  more 
out  of  cow  peas,  for  about  the  time  they 
bad  their  growth  I  would  turn  stock  on  to 
them  to  pasture.  We  have  taken  about 
1.200  loads  (of  a  cubic  yard  or  more  each), 
of  the  deposit  apt  of  the  creek  Ip  ttir^s 


years  and  put  on  the  sand  knolls.  We  do 
this  work  after  our  Summer’s  work  is 
done,  and  allowing  a  reasonable  sum  for 
men  and  team,  I  think  it  costs  us  about 
20  cents  a’  load;  that  is  certainly  cheap, 
considering  that  the  water  course  is  much 
improved  and  the  land  also.  I  do  not 
think  the  land  responds  to  it  as  quickly 
as  it  would  to  manure,  but  I  think  it  will 
last  longer.  We  can  see  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  soil  where  we  have 
spread  it.  With  plowing  and  cultivating  it 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  land  and  is 
soon  a  part  of  it. 

We  seeded  our  young  peach  orchard  with 
oats  and  Crimson  clover  last  August  1. 
We  had  a  good  season,  and  got  a  good 
catch.  W.e  expect  to  plow  it  in  about  May 
15,  cultivate  until  end  of  July  and  seed 
again.  I  am  thinking  of  putting  in  about 
400  pounds  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  the 
acre,  next  time;  that  will  cost  about  five 
cents  a  tree,  and  I  expect  it  will  prove  to 
be  a  good  investment.  We  think  that 
the  best  fruit  pays  the  best,  and  we  are 
planning  to  grow  first-class  fruit  and  get 
for  it  what  it  is  worth.  It  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  R.  Morrell,  of  Benton 
Harbor,  claims  to  have  taken  $3,300  off 
three  acres  of  Elbertas  one  year.  I  heard 
him  make  this  statement  in  public.  I  don’t 
expect  to  do  anything  like  that. 

We  have  had  the  longest  Winter  in  30 
years  I  think;  100  days  of  sleighing.  Our 
peach  buds  seem  to  be  alive  and  well.  The 
coldest  we  had  it  was  12  degrees  below. 
Thanks  to  Lake  Michigan,  our  prevailing 
winds  being  from  the  west,  become  tem¬ 
pered  by  passing  over  the  water. 

Yan  Buren  Co.,  Mich.  j.  stout. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW? 

Corn  Stubble  for  Oats.— Have  any  or 
the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  experimented 
in  preparing  corn  stubble  for  oats?  My 
practice  has  been  to  plow  in  Fall,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  if  not  in  Spring;  then  work  with  dlsK 
to  form  a  fine  seed  bed.  After  sowing  l 
roll;  my  soil  is  heavy  clay.  Have  any  of 
your  readers  tried  cultivating  with  a  two- 
horse  cultivator,  then  using  the  disk  har¬ 
row?  On  our  soil  we  consider  the  disk  the 
most  useful  implement  we  have.  b.  f. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

As  help  is  very  scarce  in  this  section, 
especially  during  the  haying  season,  we 
need  to  turn  our  attention  to  labor-saving 
inventions;  and  having  had  the  hay-loader 
brought  to  my  attention  recently  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  readers  of 
your  paper  as  to  the  practical  worth  of 
that  piece  of  machinery;  also  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  side-delivery  rake 
to  use  in  connection  with  it.  These  inven¬ 
tions  have  not  as  yet  been  adopted  by  the 
farmers  of  Orange  County.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  who  have  used  them. 

Bellvale,  N.  Y.  E.  w.  w. 

Air  Pressure  Pump.— We  have  a  bored 
well  about  115  feet  deep,  five  inches  diam¬ 
eter.  The  water  stands  in  it  at  least  50 
feet,  probably  65.  A  deep-well  pump  of  the 
usual  pattern  gets  out  of  order,  and  needs 
to  be  pulled  up  and  fixed  every  year  or 
two.  This  is  no  easy  task  with  the  help 
and  appliances  at  our  command.  I  have 
heard  of  a  plan  for  raising  water  from 
such  wells  bv  the  use  of  compressed  air, 
blowing  it  out  somewhat  after  the  plan  of 
a  steam  ejector.  Is  such  a  plan  practica¬ 
ble  for  hand  pewer,  and  would  the  pipe 
require  pulling  up  frequently  to  be  doc¬ 
tored?  Who  can  tell  me?  f.  g. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Round  vs.  Horseshoe  Tile.— In  Bulletin 
No.  187,  Drainage  of  Farm  Lands,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  C.  G.  Elliott,  says;  “The  tiles  used 
should  be  round,”  also,  “the  porosity  of  the 
tile  is  not  important,  as  all  water  enters 
at  the  joints.”  There  are  many  farmers 
in  this  section  who  will  not  use  the  round 
tile,  believing  they  get  out  of  place  easier, 
clog  quicker,  and  do  not  have  the  “draw'” 
that  the  horseshoe  tile  has,  and  that  much 
water  finds  its  way  into  the  drain  directly 
through  the  walls  of  the  tile;  and  that  a 
porous  tile  is  better  than  a  vitrified  tile. 
In  our  own  practice  we  lay  horseshoe  tile 
on  a  board  and  cover  with  straw  before 
filling  in  ditch.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  others  on  this  subject.  o.  b.  s. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Dry  Feed  for  Chicks.— In  regard  to 
feeding  dry  feed  to  chicks,  I  raise  between 
250  and  350  chickens  a  year,  with  hens. 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  have  fed 
dry  feed,  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  use 
wet  feed  again.  When  I  can  get  Light 
Brahma  chicks  to  weigh  five  pounds  at  13 
weeks  I  don’t  wish  to  change.  I  give  the 
chicks  for  the  first  feed  fine  cracked  corn 
and  whole  wheat,  and  a  little  something 
for  grit.  I  feed  the  com  and  wheat  twice 
a  day,  but  give  them  enough  so  that  prac¬ 
tically  they  have  it  before  them  all  the 
time.*  In  about  three  or  four  days  they 
get  some  beef  scraps.  After  they  have 
their  crops  full  for  the  night  I  like  to  see 
them  eat  boiled  potatoes.  Once  in  a  while 
they  have  sour-milk  cheese  if  we  have  it, 
and  being  shut  up  with  the  hen,  they  have 
to  have  some  green  grass  thrown  in  oc¬ 
casions  llv.  That  is  all  we  have  to  do,  and 
the  hen  does  the  rest  for  about  six  weeks. 
Since  the  cold  weather  is  gone  I  have  had 
to  reduce  the  feed  for  the  hens  25  per  cent. 

Eafceport  N.  Jf.  v.  *-  8- 


The  Extra  Money 

that  the  dealer  charges  (hie  profit) 
makes  the  fence  no  better.  Yon  might 
ae  well  keep  that  part  (the  profit)  your- 
eelf.  It  le  eaelcrto  buy  your  fence 
direct  from  the  factory— it  gives  you  a 
larger  line  to  choose  from.  We  sell 
at  wholesale  prices  and  pay  freight 
to  your  railroad  station  on  40  rods  or 

SSr  FREE  FENCE  BOOK 

Illustrates  28  Styles,  and  tells  how  the  ADVANCE  FENCE  is  constructed.  The  Stay  Wire  Can’t  Slip  and 
there  are  no  loose  ends  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fence.  Stock  can’t  injure  Advance  Fence  without  tear¬ 
ing  the  wires.  We  use  only  the  best  quality  galvanised  steel  wire. _ You  take  no  risk  at  all— we 

Sf"‘  ON  THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  SUJIUS.’B 

you  are  not  perfectly  Ratisfied  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial  you  can  Rhip  it  back  at  oar  expense.  We  sell  all  our 
fence  tinder  these  conditions.  None  of  It  comes  hack.  On  r  customers  are  satisfied.  They  know  our  prices 
and  quality.  If  you  knew  we  could  expect  an  order  from  you.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will 
brine  on?  Hook  nnd  Wholesale  Prices.  W rite  today. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  7224  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


We  - Ship  Union  Lock  Quick* 


Mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  California.  Shipment  made  from 
mill  nearest  you  and  freight  paid  to  nearly  all  points. 

UNION  LOCK  IS  THE 


POULTRY  FENCING 


THAT'S  STRONG. 

The  reason  is  all  horizontal  lines  are  cables.  Stretches  perfectly,  but 
never  sags.  Covers  uneven  ground  without  cutting.  Small  meshing  below  for  small  chicks.  All 
sales  direct  from  factory  att  factory  prices.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and 

Poultry  Fences.  CASE  BROTHERS,  Colchester,  Conn . 
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!  Saves  money  and  makes  friends.  We’ve 
l  been  proving  it  seventeen  years.  Write 
|  for  prices  on  wire  fence,  plain  and  barb 
wire.  Address  house  nearest  you. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO. 

[  Waukegan,  III.  HOLLY,  MICH.  Cleveland 
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IT  PAYS 

FROST 
BEST 

SS&HEAPE5T 

buy  a  fence  that  contains  the  weight,  strength 
ind  lasting  qualities  to  last  a  life  time.  Does  it  pay 
o  buy  a  flimsy  woven  wire  fence  every  three  to  five 
fears?  Catalogue  free. 

TUB  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO  .  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


ALL  STEEL  LAWN  FENCE 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Wo  make  all  kinds  of 
Lawn,  Farm ,  Park  and  Cem¬ 
etery  Fence,  AND  SELL 
DIRE£T  TO  YOU  at  m»nu' 
facturers*  prices.  SAVE 
AGENTS  COMMISSION  by 
writing  for  our  FREE 
- .T—  .  .  «  CATALOGUE. 

-  1’  TO-DATE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

985  ••rth  Tenth  Street.  Tkrre  IIautk,  Ind 


ijownoM 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  dee or 
shallow  wells  tn  any  kind  of  soli  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  power*. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily  Sendfor  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS..  Ithaca,  N.  ¥. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  tho 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  i'nt  nd 'd  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  Ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

.to  well  bu  It  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  wore  sold 
iO  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4”  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

rider-ericsson  ENGINE  CO., 

85  Warren  St.,  New  York,  259  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  I*.  Q. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Tenlente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


H  fl n/l  Sent  free  on  request.  Full  of  information 

13  Ww  W n  about  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small 

fruits,  vines  and  plants  for  garden  or  lawn.  Grown  on  our  own 
C  fjz  grounds;  true  to  name;  guaranteed  to  grow.  Prices  just  right. 

■■■  T  J  jyWyer'8  book  on  hardy  trees ,  plants  and 

vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  with  spring  orders. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y 


CATALOG 


/”>•  f-fc  A  r*  n  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  in  the  heart  of  the  famou*  Chautauqua 
I  J  L%  r*  r*  Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  8.  we  have 
an  immense  stock  oi  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  oi 
■  >>  w>  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 

\f  1  |\I  |—i  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  ot  i  n  I/'  DDA’C  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

▼  11*  L4O  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free.  •O  1  /Ylv  IV  Dt\U  o  Louisiana  Mo. 


HARRISON’S 

THE  APPLE  is  always  first.  We 
lead  all  growers  in  quality  ofstock. 
Summer,  fall  and  winter  apples, 
well  rooted,  healthy,  strong  fruit- 
>j  ers,  over  one  hundred  varieties. 
CONCORD  CRAPES  never  go 
out.  Stock  large  and  exceedingly 
HARRISON’S  NURSERIES, 


FRUITS. 

fine.  Moore’s  Early  and  all  the 
other  choice  sorts.  We  are  strong 
on  the  great  ELBERTA  PEACH. 
None  more  delicious  or  prolific. 
Beautiful  golden  yellow.  A  fine 
market  sorts.  All  the  other  good  va¬ 
rieties.  Ask  for  1901  free  catalogue. 
BOX  29,  BERLIN.  MARYLAND. 


TREES 


$8  Pei  100 


APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  fumigated.  AUkindsof  trees  and  plants  atlov  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  listo' 
wants  for  special  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY.  Box  lu.  Geneva.  N  v 


GRASS  SEED 


Choice  re-cleaned  seed  for  ail  purposes. 
Dreer’s  Permanent  pasture  grass  is  recommended 
to  those  who  desire  quick  results.  VVe  furnish  Grass 
and  Clover  Seeds  of  all  kinds  and  in  any  quantity 
desired.  Write  for  prices  on  any  seed  needed. 

HEISIRV  a -  HREER.  Phi! a..  Pa.' 


Grass  Seed 

These  Brands  of 

Timothy  and  Clovers 

Sold  Only  in 

Machine  Sewed  Bags 

-  -  — v — ■*-  '  '  -  -  • 

-  Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Them 
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A  TRUSS  FOR  A  BARR. 

A.  M.,  Appleton,  N.  Y.— I  am  going  to  build 
a  barn,  and  the  carriage  room  is  to  be 
19x30  feet.  There  has  to  be  a  stay  of  some 
kind  in  the  center.  I  do  not  want  a  post, 
for  it  will  be  in  the  way.  Will  an  under 
truss  with  the  ends  24  inches  above  the 
center  hold  with  a  one  or  1%-inch  rod  to 
sustain  it,  or  would  two-inch  rods  be  bet¬ 
ter?  If  not  the  above  truss,  and  I  put  an 
over  truss  in  how  high  must  the  points  be 
to  make  it  safe?  The  weight  overhead 
will  be  about  15  tons.  The  first  plan  is 
preferable,  for  it  removes  all  obstructions. 

Ans. — I  should  put  the  truss  above, 
and  the  manner  of  placing  it  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  condition  of  affairs  above.  If 
you  would  like  to  have  the  truss  out  of 
the  way  except  the  iron  rod  I  should 
raise  the  points  of  the  truss  nearly  to 
*he  roof  (see  Fig.  147).  This  will  put 
them  up  out  of  the  way,  or  if  this  is  not 
as  desirable  then  raise  the  center  of  the 
truss  two  feet  above  the  floor  and  after 
the  same  plan  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Be  sure  that  the  foot  of  the  truss  posts 


AN  OVERHEAD  TRUSS.  Fig.  147. 

are  set  into  the  cross  beam  upon  which 
it  is  to  act  as  a  support.  In  other  words, 
do  not  permit  the  foot  of  a  truss  beam 
to  push  out  against  the  side  post  of  the 
building.  The  building  will  soon  spread 
under  this  pressure.  If  the  cross  beams 
are  good  size,  say  10x10  or  9x11  inches, 
and  the  joists  are  3x12,  about  two  feet 
apart,  in  a  building  of  this  size  with  only 
15  tons  weight  to  support  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  spruce  stick  9x11  or  lOx 
10,  whatever  might  be  at  hand,  laid  flat 
upon  the  floor  above  directly  over  the 
cioss  beam,  with  a  4x4  under  each  end, 
and  an  inch  iron  rod  bolting  up  through 
in  the  center  just  like  the  truss,  would 
give  ample  support.  I  once  did  this 
same  thing  in  a  barn  after  it  was  built, 
when  an  immense  weight  of  hay  had 
sprung  the  heavy  beams,  by  putting  on 
two  nuts  on  each  end  of  the  rod.  I  was 
able  to  bring  the  beam  back  to  its  orig¬ 
inal  position,  and  nearly  hold  it  there. 
Put  all  trusses  where  practicable  above, 
cut  of  sight,  and  out  of  the  way. 

h.  e.  c. 

The  Cauliflower  Root-Maggot. 

T.  H  J.,  Brookline,  Mass.— The  root  mag¬ 
got  destroys  my  cauliflowers,  causing 
much  trouble,  and  I  find  it  very  difficult 
to  raise  these  vegetables.  I  have  wrapped 
the  stems  of  the  plants  with  paper,  but 
this  remedy  was  of  very  little  good.  I 
have  almost  smothered  the  roots  of  the 
plant  with  “Bug  Death,’’  but  with  no  good 
results.  X  ami  told  that  bl-sulphide  of 
carbon  is  good.  Is  this  remedy  of  any  ac¬ 
count,  and  is  it  dangerous  to  carry  round? 
Is  it  poisonous?  Do  you  know  anything 
about  it? 

Ans. — The  Cauliflower  root-maggot  is 
the  same  as  the  cabbage,  radish  and  tur¬ 
nip  maggot.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  is  an 
effective  killing  agent  for  this  maggot, 
but  to  apply  it  on  a  comparatively  large 
scale  it  needs  a  special  instrument, 
known  as  the  McGowen  injector,  with 
which  one  can  inject  a  definite  amount 
beneath  the  cabbage  roots  quickly. 
Again,  this  substance  is  not  so  effective 
on  heavy  soils,  but  in  sandy  loams  it  is 
one  of  the  best  killing  agents  we  have 
against  this  pest.  It  is  a  very  ill-smell¬ 
ing  liquid,  which  quickly  evaporates  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  liquid  is  in¬ 
jected  into  the  ground  and  the  fumes 
penetrate  through  the  eoil  and  kill  the 
maggots.  The  fumes  are  explosive,  so 
that  it  should  be  handled  like  gunpow¬ 
der.  The  best  application  I  found  for 
treating  cabbages  or  cauliflowers  that 
anyone  p&n  use  without  special  appara^. 
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tus,  is  tne  following  emulsion  made  of 
one  pound  of  hard,  soft  or  whale-oil 
soap  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  into  which  one  pint  of  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid  is  then  poured,  and  the  whole 
mass  agitated  into  an  emulsion,  which 
will  remain  in  this  condition  for  a  long 
time.  In  treating  the  plants,  take  one 
part  of  this  emulsion  and  dilute  with  30 
equal  parts  of  water.  If  the  emulsion 
gets  cold  and  semi-solid  use  several 
parts  of  warm  water  at  first.  Begin  the 
treatment  early,  soon  after  the  plants 
are  set  in  the  field,  and  repeat  it  once  a 
week  or  10  days  until  June.  Simply  pour 
it  around  the  base  of  each  plant;  per¬ 
haps  a  teacupful  at  each  place. 

M.  V.  SUNGERLAND. 

Making  a  Clean  Sod. 

F.  C.  S.,  Bronxville,  N.  Y.—I  have  several 
acres  of  land  in  New  Jersey;  It  Is  a  very 
light  sandy  soil.  Last  year  I  gave  it  a 
good  lot  of  horse  manure  and  put  in  cow 
peas  In  August.  I  plowed  under  the  cow 
peas  and  sowed  millet  In  the  Fall.  I 
plowed  the  millet  under  also.  Both  the 
cow  peas  and  millet  made  a  very  strong 
growth;  I  had  to  cut  it  so  that  I  could 
plow  it  under.  I  wish  to  seed  it  down  this 
Spring  to  get  a  good  sod.  I  don’t  care  so 
much  for  the  grass  as  for  the  sod,  as  I 
need  that  in  my  greenhouses.  What  kind 
of  grass  w’ould  you  advise  me  to  sow? 
Could  I  sow  clover  in  with  the  grass,  and 
should  I  sow  the  grass  seed  alone  or  seed 
it  with  oats  or  some  other  grain?  I  also 
wish  to  give  it  some  wood  ashes;  should 
I  put  it  on  before  plowing  or  after,  and 
harrow  it  in?  When  seeding  down  with 
grass  or  clover,  is  it  necessary  to  harrow 
the  seed  in,  or  only  roll  ft?  Would  it  hurt 
the  grass  seed  to  get  in  contact  with  the 
wood  ashes? 

Ans. — For  producing  a  tough  fibrous 
sod — the  kind  best  liked  for  lawns  and 
for  making  up  greenhouse  compost — 
few  grasses  excel  Red-top  and  Kentucky 
Blue.  Equal  weights  of  the  seeds  of 
these  species  may  be  mixed  together  and 
the  mixture  sown  at  the  rate  of  60 
pounds  to  the  acre.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
add  two  or  three  pounds  of  Rhode  Isl¬ 
and  Bent  grass  for  each  acre,  as  it  also 
has  a  tendency  to  make  a  close  turf. 
Five  pounds  of  White  clover  or  10 
pounds  of  Alsike  clover  may  be  sown 
separately,  and  will  greatly  enrich  the 
sod  by  fixing  nitrogen  from  the  air. 
White  clover  is  best  for  lawns,  but  Al¬ 
sike,  though  rather  coarse,  would  do  for 
glasshouse  compost.  The  grass  and 
clover  seed  should  do  best  if  sown  alone 
on  well-prepared  soil.  If  oats  are  used 
as  a  nurse  crop  a  half  bushel  would  be 
sufficient  for  an  acre.  Wood  ashes 
should  be  applied  after  plowing,  and 


well  harrowed  in  before  the  seeds  are 
sown.  %  Thus  applied  the  seeds  will  not 
be  injured.  Grass  and  clover  seeds  suc¬ 
ceed  best  when  lightly  harrowed  in. 

Organic  Forms  of  Nitrogen. 

J.  B.  O.,  Troy,  Mich.—  How  long  does  it 
take  for  the  following  forms  of  fertilizer 
to  become  available,  after  they  are  broad¬ 
cast  or  drilled  in  the  ground?  Dried  blood, 
high  grade;  dried  blood,  low  grade;  con 
centrated  tankage;  tankage  (bone);  dried 
fish  scrap;  cotton-seed  meal.  If  I  used 
100  pounds  per  acre,  how  much  of  each 
kind  would  become  available  the  first  sea¬ 
son,  and  how  long  would  it  take  before  it 
would  be  all  available? 

Ans. — No  one  can  answer  the  question 
exactly.  These  organic  forms  of  nitro¬ 
gen  are  changed  into  nitrates — or  the 
form  in  which  plants  can  use  them — 
when  heat  and  moisture  are  provided. 
You  might  put  dried  blood  in  a  warm, 
sandy  loam  soil  and  have  it  available  in 
a  month,  while  some  of  the  same  blood, 
in  a  cold,  undrained  clay,  might  not  be 
available  in  three  months.  The  season 
and  the  soil  both  have  much  to  do  with 
it.  Where  the  conditions  are  equal  the 
dried  blood  and  the  cotton-seed  meal  are 
most  quickly  available.  Then  would 
come  the  concentrated  tankage,  the  fish 
scrap  and  the  bone.  It  would  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  amount  of  oil  left 
in  the  fish  scrap,  or  the  grease  left  in 
the  tankage.  It  is  understood  that  fish 
scrap  means  fish  with  the  oil  pressed 
out  of  it,  and  tankage  means  meat  refuse 
with  the  grease  cooked  and  pressed  out. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  what  part 
of  the  nitrogen  would  be  left.  Experi¬ 
ments  in  New  Jersey  show  that  in  an 
average  season  all  the  nitrogen  in  high- 
grade  dried  blood  was  used  up  the  first 
season — at  least  the  crops  which  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  next  season  received  no 
benefit  from  it. 


For  Sale 


STEEL  FENCING, 

10c.  per  rod,  while 


it  lasts  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 


‘'c.i  state  St  .  Rochester,  N,  V 


Wane*  E'C'KIPr  **  Wholesale.  A48-inch 

stock  fence  Zttoper  rod. 
Send  for  price  list  and  FREE  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  ot  Fence  Supplies. 

W.  It.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  6/  Leesburg,  Ohio. 
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THE  STRONGES I, TOUGHEST 


colled  spring:  wire,  woven  In  the  most  practical  way, 
makes  tne  best  fence,  and  we  would  really  like  to 
know  how  the  Pane  Fence  lacks  In  either. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Michigan. 


NO  LOAD  TOO  BIG 


for  our  really  wonderful, 
solid,  Indiana  white  oak.  low 
wood  wagon  wheels.  V ou  may 
wreck  the  (rear  or  ruin  th 
horse,  but  you  can’t  overload  the 

Goshen  Low 
Wa^on  Wheels 

Compactly  built,  of  wedge-shaped  sections 
(buttcutsonly)  of  the  toughest  wood  that 
Pfrows— Indiana  white  oak— riveted  and 
bolted  together,  the  whole  protected  by 
broad  steel  tires,  nothing  could  be  stronger 
or  tougher.  No  road  too  bad  for  them. 
They  Fit  Any  Gear 
I  Tires  need  no  resetting.  Wide  tires  never  out 
through.  They  carry  no  mud  or  sand.  Knsy 
on  the  horse— easy  on  the  man.  Complete  gear, 
28  and  30  in.  wheels  ?2.">.00,  freight  prepaid.. 
Send  for  special  circular.  It’s  free. 

The  Hickox,  Mull  &  Hill  Co. 

248  Superior  St. 

.Toledo,  0. 


EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 

Cure  wabbles  and  make  old  buggies  run 
like  new.  quick  sellers;  very  prohtable. 
AjjentH  Wanted.  Also  very  a. tractive 
fence  machine  proposition. 

Hardware  Specialty  <Jo.,  Box  43,  Pontiac  Mich. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERRI8  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


WANIED  MEND-A-RIP" 

all  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Stitching 

Does  all  kinds 
^  nf  light  and 

heavy  rivetln 


Will  Savk  th*  Prig*  or  iTMLr 
Many  Timka  a  Year.  A  Perfect 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 
To  Show  It  Meaim  a  Sale.  Agent* 
make  front  $8  to  $15  a  day.  One 
_ _  agent  made  |20  first  day  and  write*  to  hurry 
_  more  machine*  to  him.  Write  for  term*  to  agent*. 

J .  C.  Foote  Foundry  Co.,  Fredericktown.  O, 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY?* 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  was 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  Ha  Wagon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
madeforyour  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Quincy,  III. 


This 

Mew 

Model 

Rimnv 


Bargains 


Extraordinary 

in  Buggies 


This  buggy  is  one  of  our  leaders.  Long  distance  axles,  bell  collar; 
Armstrong  or  opeu  bead  springs,  you'-  cnolce;  reaches  ironed  full 
length  and  steel  braced,  round  edge  hand  set  tires;  second  growth 
selected  clear  white  hickory  wheels,  Sarven  patent  or  compressed 
band  hubs;  screwed  rims  if  "wanted  ;  high  bent  XXX  hickory  shafts, 
steel  braced;  Kernald  quick  shift  couplers,  heel  braces  if  wanted  ;  top 
is  buffed  leather  quarters,  heavy  rubberroof  anil  side  curtains;  sewed 
valanee.  Trimmed  with  fast  color  broadcloth,  whipcord  or  liber 
leather,  high  patent  leather  dash;  double  silver  rail;  seat  handles, 
boot;  full  length  carpet,  toe  carpet  and  pads;  front  of  seat  panels 
carpeted;  body  painted  black,  handsomely  striped  gear,  Brewster 
green  or  carmine,  or,  at  the  same  price,  wo  give  you  any  color  of 
painting,  striping  or  finishing  you  want.  Every  buggy  as  good  as 
skill,  money  and  material  can  make  it. 


if  you  want  it  and  an  absolute  guaran¬ 
tee  for  Two  Full  Years  if  you  buy.  For 
tweniy-f  our  years  we  have  been  making 
the  best  buggies  that  could  he  made  and 
our  great  factory  and  our  long  experi¬ 
ence  are  behind  our  guarantee  i  hat  every 
buggy, carriage  or  other  vehicle  wesend 
out  is  absolutely  perfect  down  to  the 
smallest  bolt.  Every  ounce  of  material 
— J  we  use  is  the  best  that  men  trained  to 
the  business  can  buy.  Every  piece  from 
the  largest  to  the  smallest  is  closely  inspected  before  it  is  used.  We  do  not  make  low-grade  goods  at  any  price.  No”cheap”  yoods  to  sell  cheaply,  but  the 
very  best  possible  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  No  shoddy  work,  lioimitation  materials.  Everything  genuine  end  ol .  tW  >1  quality,  file  long  cold 
winter  has  made  sales  drag.  We  have  a  large  force  of  skilled  workmen  that  we  must  keep  at  work  the  year  around.  We  have  on  uand  a  large  stock  of  ve¬ 
hicle*  nnd  wo  .re  going  to  out  loose  and  lot  this  stock  out  at  prices  that  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  buggy-buying  public.  We  have  just  Issued  a.  new  catalogue 
in  which  our  line  Of  Buggies.  Phaetons.  Stanhopes.  Surreys,  Road  Wagons.  Spring  Wagons,  Harness,  etc.,  is  shown  and  described  to  the  last  detail.  No  bet- 

can  be  made.  OUR  PRICES  CANNOT  BE  DUPLICATED.  Sateprices?  'wesell direct  to  you  as  low  as  the  dealei 

can  buy  at  wholesale.  We  have  no  agents.and  we  save  you  the  profits  that  usually  go  to  the  jobber  ami  his  agents.  Everything  wo  mako  goes  direct  from 
our  factory  to  the  usor.  When  you  buy  a  buggy  or  carriage  of  us  you  buy  comfort  and  satisfaction.  Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  strong,  durable,  easy- 
riding.  light  running,  handsome  and  stylish  vehicle  will  be  found  in  our  goods.  We  couldn't  make  them  better  or  more  durable  at  any  price.  Wo  ore  the 
originators  ot  t  ho  thirty  days’  trial  method  of  selling  buggies  and  our  continued  use  ot  this  method  shows  that  our  goods  are  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Two 
•yearn  guarantee  proves  that  we  are  ready  to  standhehind  every  statement  wi  makv  in  regard  to  our  goods.  We  trim  and  paint  o ■' r  buggies  in  different 
eolorsand  use  different  kinds  of  materials  in  tops  and  trimmings.  WtDPP  We  want  to  send  you  our  catalogu  even  if  you  do  not  intend  to  buy  a 
1  we  cannot  suit  your  fancy  from  our  regular  steefc  wo  will  IlCiC,  buggy  this  year.  We  want  you  to  know  what  kind  o£  buggies  we  make. 


paint  and  trim  to  your  older  without  extra  cost. 


send  it  free  to  any  oneaskiug  for  it.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  it. 


Kalamazoo  Carriage  &.  Harness  Co.,  Box  220,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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AN  ORCHARD  OF  ROOT-ORAFTED 
TREES . 

Header,  Pennsylvania. — On  page  231  there 
are  some  very  interesting  articles  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  planting  apple  trees.  I  wish  your 
correspondents  had  gone  a  little  farther 
back  and  talked  about  the  propagation  of 
trees.  I  have  an  orchard  of  4,000  trees, 
which  were  planted  in  the  year  1900,  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  limestone  land,  in  Blair 
County,  Penn.,  and  there  is  a  controversy 
going  on  now  among  my  neighbors  about 
the  planting  of  my1  trees.  I  purchased  the 
trees  from  a  local  dealer,  who  is  a  nursery¬ 
man  and  claims  to  be  well  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  tree  culture.  He  bought  a 
great  many  of  my  trees  from  a  nursery¬ 
man  in  Baltimore,  and  some  of  them  from 
a.  nurseryman  in  Richmond,  Va„  and  some 
he  raised  in  his  own  orchard.  Lately  a 
dealer  from  Ohio,  who  is  a  nurseryman, 
came  through  this  country  and  condemned 
my  orchard,  because  it  was  planted,  as  he 
alleged,  from  root  grafts,  stating  that 
root-grafted  'trees  would  never  do  any 
good:  did  not  have  the  strength  to  force 
the  tree  nor  to  bear  fruit,  and  if  they  ever 
did  come  to  anything  they  -would  not  live 
long.  I  inquired  particularly  of  the  nur¬ 
seryman  who  furnished  the  trees  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ones  he  raised  himself,  and  he 
tells  me  that  he  bought  the  trees  grafted 
on  small  pieces  of  roots  in  Topeka,  Kan.; 
be  received  them  here  in  a  box.  holding 
1,000,  about  two  feet  square  and  set  them 
out  in  his  ground,  and  when  they  grew  to 
be  four  feet  high  sold  many  of  them  to  me. 

T  planted  the  trees  in  quantity  and  quality 
as  he  recommended;  they  are  Ben  Davis, 
planted  in  alternate  rows  with  Albemarle 
Pippins  and  Grimes  Golden,  and  York  Im¬ 
perial,  planted  in  alternate  rows  with 
Grimes  Golden  and  Peck’s  Pleasant;  then 
T  have  Mammoth  Black  Twig.  Willow- 
Twig,  Winesap  and  Salome  to  make  up 
the  4,000  trees.  I  am  not  very  much  in 
love  with  the  Ben  Davis  apple  since  I  have 
planted  my  orchard,  and  have  read  more 
about  them;  I  have  about  S00  Ben  Davis 
trees.  How  would  it  do  now  for  me  to 
top-graft  at  least  one-half  of  the  Ben 
Davis  trees  w’ith  Spitzenberg?  The  Ohio 
nurseryman  wishes  me  to  pull  out  all  my 
trees  and  allow  him  to  plant  budded  trees 
in  place  of  the  root-grafted  ones.  I  do  not 
like  to  lose  the  three  years. 

Anr.— It  Is  all  nonsense  to  talk  about 
taking  out  the  trees  that  have  been 
planted  and  putting  budded  trees  in 
their  stead.  Do  no  such  thing.  The 
trees  are  probably  all  right.,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  are  If  they  are  thrifty  and  not  af¬ 
fected  with  any  disease.  The  Ohio  nur¬ 
sery  sharper  is  simply  trying  to  make  a 
sale  of  a  lot  of  his  trees  and  to  pave  the 
way,  perhaps,  for  sales  to  others  who 
might  hear  of  the  owner  of  this  orchard 
making  such  a  change  as  he  is  being 
advised  to  make.  Root-grafted  trees 
are  very  good.  I  have  planted  many  of 
them,  and  carried  them  to  mature  age 
with  excellent  results,  and  millions 
more  of  such  trees  have  done  likewise. 

h.  e.  v.  i>. 


VEGETABLES  WITH  STRA  WBERRIES 

Have  you  ever  tried  the  experiment  of 
grow-ing  any  kind  of  vegetables  between 
rows  of  straw'berries  the  first  season  after 
planting?  If  so,  do  you  advise  it  under 
any  circumstances,  and  what  vegetables 
do  vou  find  best? 

We  have  years  ago  tried  peas,  early 
beets  and  radishes  between  the  straw¬ 
berry  rows.  This  makes,  of  course,  a 
good  deal  of  work  to  keep  free  of  weeds, 
but  if  near  a  good  market  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  done  with  heavy  manuring  and 
sufficient  distance  between  rows.  We  do 
not  think  it  would  be  advisable  unless 
sure  of  a  good  market.  Either  of  the 
three  will  grow  all  right. 

Long  Island.  l.  h.  hallock. 

I  have  never  grown  vegetables  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  of  strawberries,  but  I 
frequently  grow  sweet  corn  in  the  rows 
of  strawberry  plants,  setting  two  plants 
between  the  hills  of  corn.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  use  the  small  or  medium  growing 
varieties  of  corn,  and  removing  the 
stalks  as  soon  as  the  ears  were  taken 
off  there  appears  no  damage  to  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  I  did  it  last  year 
with  good  paying  results. 

New  York.  w.  f.  tabeb. 

For  several  years  I  have  grown  onions 
between  my  Spring-set  strawberries, 
and  under  favorable  conditions  I  think 
the  yield  of  onions  will  pay  for  work¬ 
ing  both  onions  and  strawberries;  that 
is  if  the  land  is  rich  and  comparatively 
free  from  weed  seed.  Last  Summer, 


however,  the  raising  of  the  double  crop 
was  a  pretty  tough  job.  I  plant  my 
strawberries  live  feet  apart  and  then 
drill  two  rows  of  onions  in  each  space. 
Berries  and  onions  can  both  be  kept 
quite  free  from  weeds,  except  for  what 
hand  weeding  is  necessary,  with  a  wheel 
hoe  until  the  onions  get  too  large  to 
work  this  tool.  Then  comes  the  critical 
time,  If  the  ground  is  full  of  weed  seed, 
for  the  onions  and  weeds  and  straw¬ 
berry  runners  all  get  together  in  a  tan¬ 
gle.  In  a  good  season,  when  the  onions 
can  be  harvested  early,  this  trouble  will 
not  occur.  It  is  important  to  sow  the 
onion  seed  as  early  as  possible.  I  often 
sow  it  before  the  berry  plants  have  been 
set.  Although  by  this  plan  only  two- 
fifths  the  ground  space  is  devoted  to 
onions,  the  crop  will  be  considerably 
greater  than  a  two-fifths  one,  as  the 
onions  will  grow  larger  than  they  do 
in  solid  beds.  I  have  never  grown  any 
other  vegetables  in  this  manner,  but 
any  crop  that  has  not  too  much  top 
could  be  handled.  titos.  b.  hunt. 
New  Jersey. 

Early  potatoes  seem  to  be  the  best 
crop  to  plant  between  rows  of  straw¬ 
berries.  Hundreds  of  bushels  are  plant¬ 
ed  here  in  this  way  for  the  early  mar¬ 
ket.  The  ground  is  first  well  prepared 
and  the  potato  rows  are  made  five  feet 
apart,  fertilizer  being  used  in  the  drill 
to  hasten  the  crop.  Early  varieties  are 
used  only,  the  principal  sorts  planted 
are  Crown  Jewel,  Early  Harvest,  Queen 
and  Irish  Cobbler.  The  strawberries  are 
planted  generally  as  soon  as  the  pota¬ 
toes  show  the  rows,  between  the  pota¬ 
toes,  five  feet  apart.  This  leaves  2% 
feet  for  cultivation  of  each  crop,  the  po¬ 
tatoes  being  dug  for  early  market  about 
July  4  to  20,  according  to  season  and 
variety.  A  late  crop  is  then  put  in 
where  the  potatoes  were  grown,  snap 
beans  being  mostly  planted,  but  cab¬ 
bage  and  turnips  are  also  grown  for 
succeeding  crop.  No  extra  fertilizer  is 
used  on  the  beans,  but  for  cabbage  and 
turnips  a  little  is  put  around  the  plants 
or  strewn  along  the  rows,  at  first  or 
second  hoeing.  In  this  way  three  crops 
can  be  grown  on  the  same  ground  in 
one  season.  e.  e.  b. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Leg  Weakness  in  Hens. 

IT.  H.,  Glymcr,  N.  Y.—  I  would  like  to  ask 
for  a  cure  and  the  cause  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  leg  weakness  In  my  hens.  They  arc 
Leghorns,  and  some  seem  to  lose  the  use 
of  their  legs  entirely,  and  lie  on  their  side; 
others  will  run  a  little  way  and  squat 
down.  They  look  well,  combs  red  and  eyes 
bright;  act  better  at  night  than  in  the 
morning,  as  some  have  apparently  fallen 
from  the  roost. 

Ans. — This  leg  weakness  in  your  hens 
is  undoubtedly  rheumatism,  which  is 
often  prevalent  in  the  damp  weather  of 
the  early  Spring.  Prevention  is  easier 
than  cure.  Keep  the  houses  dry;  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  The  hens  that  are  affected 
should  be  brought  into  a  warm  sunny 
room,  or  near  a  stove,  and  they  often 
turn  out  all  right  without  any  medicine. 
A  very  little  salicylate  of  soda  in  their 
drinking  water  is  the  only  medicine  we 
ever  used.  Hens  running  on  the  ground 
are  very  seldom  troubled. 

•  white  &  RICE. 

Propagating  Berberis  and  Privet. 

G.  n.  P.,  Paterson,  N.  J.—  How  Is  Berb.nis 
Thunbergii  grown  from  seeds?  Can  the 
Ibota  privet  be  grown  from  seeds,  and  if 
so  how  should  they  be  treated? 

Ans. — Berberis  Thunbergii  is  readily 
grown  from  seeds.  The  fruits  are  pick¬ 
ed  in  late  Fall  or  early  Winter,  the 
seeds  rubbed  out  and  either  sown  at 
once  in  flats  under  glass,  or  stratified  in 
moist  sand  until  Spring,  then  sown  in 
beds  out  of  doors.  When  sown  under 
glass  the  seedlings  come  up  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  may  be  pricked  out  in  small 
plots  when  they  have  made  their  first 
pair  of  leaves,  and  carried  over  until 
Spring  in  a  rather  cool  temperature, 
when  they  may  be  planted  out  in  nur¬ 
sery  rows.  This  Berberis  also  grows 
well  from  short  cuttings  made  from  ripe 
woqiJ  In  early  Fall,  rooted  in  sand  un¬ 


der  glass  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Ibota 
privet  may  be  grown  from  seeds  in  much 
the  same  manner,  but  the  seeds  do  not 
germinate  so  readily,  and  on  the  whole 
are  best  stratified  over  Winter  in  sand 
and  sown  outside  in  early  Spring.  This 
privet  is  also  propagated  from  short 
cuttings  from  newly  ripened  wood,  made: 
in  the  Fall  and  rooted  under  glass  inf 
the  ordinary  manner.  It  does  not  grow 
nearly  so  well  from  long  cuttings  or  dor¬ 
mant  wood  as  common  or  California  pri¬ 
vet,  though  a  fair  percentage  of  the  cut¬ 
tings  will  root  if  treated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Johnny:  “Maw’s  always  talkin’  about 
a  hygienic  diet.  What  is  a  hygienic 
diet?”  Tommy:  “It’s  any  kind  of  diet 
you  don’t  like!” — Chicago  Tribune. 


“Do  you  regard  dollar  wheat  as  a  sign 
of  prosperity?”  “Not  out  our  way,”  an¬ 
swered  Farmer  Corntossel.  “It’s  just  a 
sign  that  we  haven’t  any  wheat.” — 
Washington  Star. 

If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFF’S  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

In  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  I  will  mail  my 
1904  illustrated  catalogue  in  which  I  offer  the  high¬ 
est  quality  which  can  be  secured  In  the  world  at 
prices  which  are  much  below  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  gladiolus  specialist 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  V. 


GINSENG  arebetter  GOLD 
GARDENS  BETTthan  MINES 


City  or  country.  We  pa!d  one  man  $4876  for  a  small 
garden,  dry  ginseng.  Our  book.  “FROM  SEED  TO 
M  A  K  K  KT,”  tells  how  to  grow  the  crop.  Enclose  stamp. 

Royal  Ginseng  Cardens,  Little  York,  N.  Y. 


Hoyt’s  Trees 


“Hoyt”  ought  to  know  something  about 
growing  trees — been  at  it  more  than  50 
years  and  has  more  than  500  acres  m 
nursery  stock.  Our  stock  is  all  grown  on 
rich  soil  of  New  England’s  rugged  hills; 
guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 


W e  have  an  extra  large  and  fine  lot  of  Peach  Trees 
and  Forest  Trees  at  this  time.  Write  us  at  once  about 
anything  you  want  In  trees,  plants  and  vines. 

Full  Catalogue  Free. 

IHE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  C0„ 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


EVERGREENS  AT  lA  PRICE 

JUST  TO  INTRODUCE  THEM.t 

100  8  to  12  inch,  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties,  prepaid,  only  $2.00 

1  White  Fine,  Hemlock  Spruce,  White  Spruce, 
bl50  Arbor  Vitae,  or  25  of  each  for  only  $2.00 
f  Illustrated  Booklet  on  Planting,  FREE  with 
1  every  order.'  Catalogue  Free.  Order  Quick 

_  .  while  the  supply  isstill  very  complete,  j  I 

EVERGREEN  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.  | 


Hardy  Flowers  and  Ferns 

A  collection  of  15  varieties  of  hardy  plants  for  ll.OQ 
'f  you  mention  this  paper.  700  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
i0cto$5each.  Sena  for  catalogue.  NOH"'H  SHOK1C 
•'KHN KRIK8,  Growers  &  Importers,  Beverly,  Mass. 


PURE  TESTED  SEEDS 

(ALL  PER  BUSHEL).  I 

Medium  Clover,  $7.50:  Mammoth  Clover, '$7 .50  Al- 
sike  Clover.  $0.50;  Alfalfa.  $9:  Crimson.  $3.50;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $1.75;  Fanes-  Blue  Grass,  $1.25:  Orchard  Grass, 
$1.75;  Bedtop,  $1.20:  Spring  Bye.  $1.25;  Spring  Wheat, 
$1.40;  Seed  Oats,  75c.;  German  Millet,  $1.10;  Hunga¬ 
rian,  $1.25;  Spelt,  $1:  Kaffir  Corn,  90c.;  Cow  Peas. 
$1.75;  Soja  Beans,  $2;  Seed  Barley,  85c.;  Learning 
Corn,  $1.25;  Pride  Corn,  $1.25. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 
PIIIDi  CC  C  O  A  III  220-224  JAMES  Street, 
bflAnUtd  r.  OAUL,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


COAV  PEAS  —  Crimson  Clover  Seed.  Pamphlet, 
all  about  culture,  free.  Extra  fine  seed  cheap. 
Box  01,  MILFOKD  NURSKKIES  Milford,  Dei. 


rnp  Q  A  I  C — Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel: 
lUn  OnLL  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  and  $2  per  bushel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes.  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


fl||n  Ann  ||  yielded  at  the  rate  of  203  bushels 
IJUIl  UUnll  of  ears  per  acre  at  the  experi- 
n*  ment  farm  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Prices:  TALIAFERRO  (yellow),  or  COLLING  WOOD 
(mixed).bu.of  ears  by  freight  or  express  $1.00;  packet 
by'mail,  postpaid,  15c;  2  packets,  (one  of  each),  25e. 
P.  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Md. 


ENSILAGE  CORN 

from  the  prairie  country.  It  is  better  than  Eastern 
seed,  as  it  Is  used  to  wind,  and  does  not  blow  down. 
Grows  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  very  leafy,  and  early 
enough  ti  mature  well  anywhere  south  of  Albany. 
Selected  seed,  either  White  or  Yellow,  guaranteed  to 
grow,  @1. 35  per  bushel.  New  Sacks  free.  Freight 
rate  is  about  50  cents  per  hundred  to  Rochester  or 
Buffalo.  HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman, 

Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
Go  to  the  natural  home  of  good  corn  for  your  seed. 


.  M  «4P  O  White  Star  and  Washington;  per- 
'  fectly  clean.  Early  8-Row  Yellow- 

White  State  Flint  Corn,  test  98.  Samples  free, 
atoee:  Cobblers,  Gold  Coin  and  Green  Mountain, 
set  from  the  farm.  ...  „  _ 


Wanted  address  of  Farmers  interested 
in  Early  8-rowed  State  Mammoth. 
*  Yellow,  Red,  or  (White  adapted  to 
light  soil)  flint;  test  98;  ears  12  to  16  inches:  2.200 
bu.  from  14  acres.  1  sample  free;  3  samples  10c. deduct 
from  order;  10  bu.  or  more,  $1.50  bu.  For  less  amount 
write  for  prices.  Ono  seedsman  purchased  150  bush"ls. 

8.  J.  SMITH’S  POTATO  FAUM,  Shortsville,  N.  Y 


Seed  Corn  and  Oafs  SMaSk’USSSfS 

corn.  Silver  Mine  oats  60c  per  bu.  Sks.5ceach.  New 
ha-  s.lSc.  Prices  F.O.  B  .W.ikeman.  O.  F  A.  Denman 


ONION  SEED— Southport  Globe 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Bend  for  prieps  and  catalogue. 

(“TRi  C.  O.  JET.L1FF  MFC.  CO..  Soutbnort  Conn 


Seed  Sweet  Potatoes, 

Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants,  Asparagus  and 
Rhubarb  Roots.  Sweet  Potato  Plants  ready  about 
May  10th.  C.  M.  HARRISON. 

Formerly  F.T.  Newcomb  Vinelnnd.N  J. 


Commonwealth.  New  Strawberry.  I  will  sell 

fifteen  for  for  one  dollar. 

BENJAMIN  M.  SMITH.  Beverly,  Mass. 


TRCCC  and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices. 

I  FlLLo  Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nurserv.  Geneva.  N.Y 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Large  Transplanted  Early 

_ Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and 

full  line  of  vegetable  plants  In  season.  Write  for 
price  list  and  special  prices  on  10,000  and  100,000  lots. 
LUDVIG  MOSBdCK,  Onarga,  111., 
and  8500  Anthony  Ave..  South  Chicago,  111. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
.elery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Writt 
or  Price  List. 

J  E  HUTTON  A  SON  Conyneham,  P-> 


Strawberry  Plants 

— —  ,  ’  1,- , ,  1 1  —evil  vT  pwib 


15  Best  Varieties. 
Price  list  Free. 
GEO.  II. "COLVIN.  Crest  Farm,  Dalton.  Pa. 


Peach  Trees 


size,  3c  each.  Trees  kept  dormant 
in  kocmI  shipping  condition  till  May  20. 


Circular  free.  II.  8.  Johnston,  Box  4.  Stookley,Iiol, 


Seed 
of  t  be 
grown. 


MOST  DELICIOUS  WATERMELON 


FOR  SALE 


— Lot  of  Light  Cumberland  Tips.  Sample 
for  postage.  P.  SUTTON,  Exeter.  Pa. 


Cumberland  Raspberry  Plants,  ^^trieUM 

Blackberry  Plants. 80  emits  par  100. 

.  LINDSLEY  S  NURSERIES,  Whitehouse  N.  J. 

—  _ - 

Glen  Mary  and  Sample  Strawberry 

Plants  at  $2.00  per  1.000. 

KEVITT'S  PLANT  FARMS,  At.henn,  N  J 


Ni>nfiu  Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue. 
BERRY  CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  nuv.  _urly 

■  Strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
PI  ANT^  fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 

*  LM Is  I  v  tie  $1 ,50M  'Unimalter  A  Son  Dover  t >«' 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

UNCLE  JIM,  Auto,  CUmax,  Bubach,  Success,  Sam¬ 
ple.  Money  makers.  Clean  stock.  No  disease,  rust 
>r  blight.  Our  24th  annual  catalogue  free  to  all.  It 
tells  how  to  grow  Cantaloupes.  CALEB  BOGGS 
'ON,  Ch»°wnld 


SUBTREES , 

-00  varieties.  Also  Grape*,  Small  Fruitset,  .test  loot 
?d  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  *  sample  entrants  mailed  Tor 
il>c.  Uesc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  EOKSCU,  F< ft... i.  '  J 


“In  union  there  Is  strength.”  —  Join  the 

International  Ginseng  Growers  Ass  n 

It’s  members  sold  dry  ginseng  for  £13.00  per  lb.  In  1003. 
Membership  fee $1.  Addi  ns*.  See.-Trea«.,Little  Yoric.N  ' 


Woodview  Nurseries. 

Apples,  6  —  13c. i  Peach,  2  -  80.;  Cherry,  Plum, 
Pear,  low.  Study  our  free  catalogue.  Address, 
Box  8,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 

BEST  TUB  ATMENT.  BEST  GRADING .  BEST  PACKING. 
BEST  TREES.  BEST  PRICES.  BEST  BUY  Fo.OJ!  US. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Guaranteed  by  us  to  bear  fruit  of  best  quality.  We 
pay  freight  Instructive  illustrated  catalogue  FREE. 

CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

Writeto-day.  KALAMAZOO.  MICH. 


TREES  succeed  where 

"Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL* 


mm . 

n)|A  Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years  experience 

Vr  STARK  BROS.  Loelstoaa,  Me.;  Danavllle.  N.  V.;  Etc 


SAVE  MONEY  ON 
FRUIT  PLANTS 

WE  HAVE  A  SURPLUS  OF 

STRAWBERRY  and  RED 
RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

AT  SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES. 

Remember  we  Guarantee 
Satisfaction . 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  send  list  for 
discount.  JDo  it  now. 

0.  A.  E.  BALDWIN,  Bridgeman,  Mich 


BARGAINS  IN  TREES . 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

BY  JOHN  E.  CONNELLY. 

A  Married  Man’s  Right. 

If  A  marries  a  woman  with  property 
and  grown-up  children,  and  she  should  die, 
what  could  A  claim,  if  any,  of  the  prop¬ 
erty?  R.  b. 

Good  Ground,  L.  I. 

If  A’s  wife  dies  intestate  (without 
making  a  will)  A  would  receive  one- 
third  of  her  personal  property.  He 
would  have  no  interest  whatever  in  her 
real  property,  unless  issue  should  be 
born  alive.  In  that  event  he  would  have 
an  estate  for  life  in  such  real  property. 

Posting  Trespass  Signs. 

A  number  of  us  with  adjoining  farms 
wish  to  protect  our  property  and  would 
post  signs  as  follows:  “No  trespassing  on 
these  premises  with  dog  or  gun.”  What  is 
the  law  concerning  posting?  How  many 
signs  would  we  have  to  have  painted  and 
where  placed?  w.  R. 

New  York. 

In  order  to  prevent  trespassing  upon 
enclosed  private  property  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  shooting  or  hunting,  you  should 
maintain  signboards  at  least  one  foot 
square,  two  for  each  50  acres.  The 
signs  should  be  placed  in  conspicuous 
places  upon  or  near  the  lot  lines,  or 
near  the  shores  of  any  waters  on  the 
property. 

Barbed  Wire  and  Lawful  Fence. 

L  We  would  like  to  know  the  law  re¬ 
garding  the  use  of  barbed  wire  for  line 
or  road  fence.  2.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
law  regarding  building  line  fences,  is  any 
owner  obliged  to  build  or  maintain  a  line 
fence  or  part  of  same?  In  case  the  ad¬ 
joining  neighbor  wishes  to  pasture,  would 
the  iirst  party  be  obliged  to  build  half  of 
fence?  What  is  a  lawful  fence?  a.  p. 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

1.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  agree¬ 
ment  between  adjoiniug  owners,  barbed 
wire  is  prohibited  for  fence  purposes  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  following  manner:  “The 
fence  shall  be  of  four  strands  of  wire 
with  a  sufficient  bar  of  wood  at  the  top.” 
The  size  of  the  top  bars  of  the  posts  and 
supports  of  the  fence  and  their  distances 
apart  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  local  fence  viewers.  A  person  build¬ 
ing  a  barbed  wire  fence  without  the 
consent  of  the  adjoining  owner  is  liable 
for  all  damages  occasioned  by  reason  of 
such  fence.  2.  An  owner  of  property  is 
not  required  to  build  any  line  fence,  but 
if  he  fails  to  build  and  maintain  a  just 
and  equitable  portion  of  the  division 
fence,  he  has  no  remedy  against  his 
neighbor  for  trespasses  committed  by 
his  neighbor’s  animals,  while  his  neigh¬ 
bor  can  recover  from  him  for  any  dam¬ 
age  done  by  his  animals  trespassing  on 
the  neighbor’s  property.  What  consti¬ 
tutes  a  sufficient  fence  depends  entirely 
upon  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
by  the  electors  of  the  town  in  which 
the  fence  is  located.  In  the  absence  of 
.such  rules  or  regulations  a  division 
fence  must  be  built  so  that  it  will  be 
proper  and  suitable  for  all  purposes  of 
such  fence,  and  will  be  reasonably  safe 
and  not  necessarily  cause  injury  to  the 
pioperty  or  animals  of  the  adjoining 
owner. 

Are  Trespassing  Chickens  “  Wild 
Animals  ”? 

An  Iowa  chicken  case  (and  1  think  one 
from  Illinois)  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
Iowa  case  it  was  held  that  chickens  tres¬ 
passing  are  “ferae  natural,”  and  the  owner 
of  land  can  kill  them  with  impunity,  and  l 
should  gather  and  eat  them,  too,  if  they 
are  like  other  wild  birds.  I  have  not  the 
report  of  the  case  at  hand,  or  would  send 
it  you.  The  judges  held  that  one  did  not 
have  to  fence  against  them,  as  it  was  a 
practical  impossibility.  I  had  a  neighbor 
who  used  to  pasture  hundreds  of  chickens 
and  turkeys  on  my  grass,  and  this  made 
me  interested  in  the  subject.  The  neigh¬ 
bor’s  young  chickens  took  to  coming  to 
my  barn  and  ruined  two  litters  of  collie 
pups,  as  the  pups  learned  to  kill  them. 
I  did  not  wait  for  my  neighbor’s  upbraid¬ 
ing,  but  pitched  into  them  first.  You 
would  be  doing  good  work  if  you  verified 
my  account  of  this  Iowa  case  and  then 
spread  it  broadcast,  as  chickens  cause 
more  bad  blood  between  neighbors  than 
anything  else.  So  few  people  understand 
chickens  well  enough  to  make  them  pay 
unless  they  get  their  living,  or,  anyway, 
half  of  it,  from  their  neighbors’  land;  so 
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the  temptation  is  great  to  let  them  stray. 

Washington.  e.  f.  h.  c. 

We  should  like  very  much  to  procure 
the  title  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  case  to  which  you  refer.  Chickens 
are  ordinarily  considered  domestic  ani¬ 
mals.  The  owner  of  lands  trespassed 
upon  by  them  has  a  cause  of  action 
against  the  owner  of  the  chickens  for 
the  damage  done  by  them,  but  has  no 
right  to  kill  them. 


SUNSHINE  IN  THE  SOIL. 

There  are  some  things  in  this  gospel 
of  soil  culture,  as  it  is  being  preached 
to-day,  that  seem  to  me  to  be  false 
teachings.  The  purpose  of  cultivation, 
as  so  often  given,  is  to  stir  up  the  heavy 
soil  so  as  t6  let  in  the  air  and  sunshine. 
Now  I  “stall”  on  this  proposition.  The 
ideal  condition  for  allowing  the  air  and 
sunshine  to  get  through  the  soil  would 
be  either  to  plow  up  the  soil  early  and 
leave  it  lying  till  planting  time  without 
any  working  down,  or  else  allow  the 
bare  soil  to  bake  and  crack  open  under 
the  influence  of  hot  sun  and  winds. 
Either  case  would  be  thorough  soil 
aeration,  but  in  either  case  the  soil 
would  be  sterile  as  a  stone.  This  Spring, 
when  wanting  the  best  soil  I  could  find 
for  starting  early  plants,  I  dug  it  from 
under  an  old  building  where  the  sun 
had  not  shone  on  it  for  40  years.  The 
kind  of  culture  that  best  serves  to  keep 
the  air  and  sunshine  out  of  the  soil  will 
give  the  best  crops.  A  dust  mulch  it¬ 
self,  when  thoroughly  worked,  even 
though  it  be  six  inches  deep,  is  all  inert 
matter,  and  all  the  bacterial  and  root 
growth  takes  place  in  the  firm  moist  soil 
below  the  mulch.  The  whole  purpose  of 
soil  culture  as  it  is  revealed  to  me  is 
not  to  let  the  air  and  sunshine  into  the 
soil,  but  to  form  a  covering  to  keep  it 
out.  if  this  is  true,  is  it  not  about  time 
some  of  the  wise  ones  should  find  it  out 
and  revise  their  text?  f.  m. 

Indiana. 


A  Cubculio  Catcher. — At  several  of 
the  fruit  meetings  during  the  past  Win¬ 
ter  the  implement  shown  at  Fig.  148  has 
been  exhibited.  As  will  be  seen,  it  is 
like  a  stout  umbrella  upside  down,  and 
hung  on  wheels  like  a  wheelbarrow.  In 
operation  the  machine  is  run  under  the 


A  CURCULiO  CATCHER.  Fig.  148. 


tree,  which  is  then  jarred  by  striking 
the  body  or  lower  limbs  with  a  padded 
mallet.  The  insects  drop  upon  the 
frame  of  the  machine  and  roll  down  into 
a  little  box,  where  they  can  be  caught 
or  killed.  The  machines  were  exhibited 
by  C.  H.  Darrow,  of  Geneva. 


Look  Out  for  Milk  Fever. 

E.  B.  C.,  Plainville,  O— Will  you  give  a 
preventive  for  milk  chill,  or  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  milk  fever;  also  treatment  for 
same  where  a  case  has  developed?  I  lost 
my  best  cow  recently  with  it,  although  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  our  best  veterinarians, 
and  as  I  have  more  cows  to  come  fresh 
soon,  I  am  a  little  uneasy.  My  roughage 
for  this  past  Winter  has  been  principally 
corn  stover  and  Alfalfa,  and  the  mill  feed 
bran  and  cornmeal,  with  some  little  malt 
sprouts  when  they  were  obtainable. 

Ans. — Milk  fever  seems  to  be  more 
common  among  cows  that  are  in  high 
condition,  that  is,  fat;  the  “slick-look¬ 
ers”  as  they  are  called.  It  also  almost 
always  attacks  cows  that  are  big  milk¬ 
ers,  the  best  in  one’s  herd.  Often  we 
have  heard  the  saying,  “I  never  knew  a 
poor  cow  to  have  milk  fever.”  Cows  fed 
too  much  cornmeal,  or  on  a  one-sided 
ration,  seem  more  liable  to  have  it.  We 
•should  avoid  an  improper  condition  of 
our  cows  by  right  feeding,  and  should 
especially  avoid  feeding  much  grain 
while  dry  to  cows  that  were  inclined  to 
take  on  fat.  Feed  hay  only  until  cow  is 
thoroughly  dry  (that  is,  when  drying 


her  off),  and  then  only  bran,  which  is 
cooling  and  loosening.  We  should  pre¬ 
fer  other  hay  to  the  Alfalfa  while  dry¬ 
ing  the  cow.  See  that  her  bowels  are 
loose  at  calving  time.  If  necessary  give 
a  pound  of  Epsom  salts  just  before  calv¬ 
ing  and  a  half  pound  just  after.  Avoid 
letting  the  cow  remain  where  there  are 
cold  drafts,  or  giving  too  much  cold  wa¬ 
ter.  We  prefer  to  give  them  what  luke¬ 
warm  water  they  want  just  after  drop¬ 
ping  the  calf.  They  are  feverish  at  this 
time.  A  quart  or  two  of  cold  water  (not 
more)  once  in  two  hours  may  be  given 
if  preferred.  If  in  spite  of  all  our  care 
she  had  milk  fever  we  should  get  a  good 
veterinarian  just  as  soon  as  possible 
after  we  found  she  was  not  right,  and 
get  him  to  use  the  “Schmidt”  treatment, 
(iodide  of  potassium),  or  perhaps  the 
new  oxygen  treatment.  Do  not  wait  un¬ 
til  the  cow  is  down  and  half  gone.  The 
only  case  we  have  had  in  a  number  of 
years  was  last  year  and  she  was  cured, 
though  in  bad  condition,  by  the  Schmidt 
treatment.  _  h.  g.  m. 

Goi.den  Beurre  of  Bilboa. — Where  can 
I  find  the  pear  “Golden  Beurre  of  Bilboa,” 
a  native  of  Spain  (See  Downing,  .page  773)? 
It  was  grown  in  this  country  years  ago, 
but  I  cannot  find  it  now.  R-  R-  Q- 

Myerstown,  Pa. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

JUNE  BRIDES 

WILL  BE  INTERESTED  IN  KNOW¬ 
ING  OF  THIS  MONEY  SAVER 

We  will  reproduce  in  Tiffany  Text,  by  our  new  process 
of  engraving,  Wedding  Invitations,  Announcement 
Cards,  At  Home  Cards,  etc.,  equal  to  that  engraved 
by  the  best  engravers  at  prices  no  higher  than  ordinary 
printing.  Write  us  for  samples  and  state  quantity  required. 

S.  L.  PARSONS  CO.,  8  Chatham  Square 
_ _ _  New  York  City 


Fertilizer  Made  to  Order 

Special  Formu'as.  Read  article  on  page  270,  H.N.V. 
You  get  what  you  pay  for;  over  30  years’  experience 
In  making  and  using  fertilizers. 

E.  E.  BkRWELL.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


.98  Buys  a  Men’s  $16 

Suit  Made  of  All  Wool  Black  Cheviot. 

This  is  r.  garment  which  any  man  can 
wear  on  any  occasion  and  consider  him¬ 
self  well  dressed.  In  order  to  secure 
the  cloth  at  a  price  which  would  enable 
us  to  sell  this  garment  at  the  phenome¬ 
nal  low  price  of  $5.95 

WE  WERE  OBLIGED  '.“r,".’™”. 

put  of  a  very  large  mill;  this, 
coupled  with  a  desire  to  keep 
our  tailors  busy  during  dull 
season,  prompts  us  to  make 
up  the  very  best  suit  of 
clothes  for  $5.95  that  is 
possible  to  manufac¬ 
ture.  Each  garment  is 
carefully  cut  and  made 
in  same  style  as  illus¬ 
tration.  COATS  are 
thoroughly  tailored  and 
lined  with  heavy  black 
Farmer’s  satin;  have  hand  pad¬ 
ded  broad  shoulders;  custom  made 
collar  and  lapel;  canvas  and  hair 
cloth  inter-lined  fronts,  thus  in¬ 
suring  a  perfect  hanging  coat;  all 
seams  are 

DOUBLE  SILK  STITCHED 

Coats  average  29  in.  long  and  are 
made  from  34  to  44  in.  chest  meas¬ 
ure.  VESTS  are  single-breasted, 
•with  notched  collars  and  Farmer’s 
satin  back.  TROUSERS  are  cut  in 
the  latest  knee  and  bottom  width, 
with  taped  and  double  sewed  crotch 
seams;  two  hip,  two  side  and  one 
watch  pocket;  French  waist  band; 
and  made  from  30  to  42  in.  waist 
measure  and  up  to  35  in.  inseam. 
Any  size  larger  than  above  will  have 
to  be  made  to  order  and  costs  $7.20. 

OUR  LIBERAL  OFFER. 

Cut  this  ad  out  and  send  It  to  us. 

State  number  of  inches  around  body 
at  chest  under  arms ,  over  vest,  also 
number  of  inches  around  body  at 
waistjust  above  the  hips,  number  of 
inches  around  body  at  (hips)  largest 
part,  also  length  of  pants  leg  inside 
seam,  from  tight  In  crotch  down  to  heel.  Send  us  with  tho 
sbovo  measurements  and  this  advertisement  3 1  .OO and 
we  will  send  you  this  handsome  suit  by  oxpressC.O.D., 
sub|ect  to  examination.  You  can  examine  and  try  it  on  at 
your  express  office,  and  if  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  big¬ 
gest  bargain  you  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of.  then  pay  the  ex¬ 
press  agent  the  balance,  34.95,  and  express  charges.  If  the 
suit  does  not  prove  to  be  satisfactory  in  every  way,  does  not 
fit  you  or  you  have  any  reason  to  be  displeased  with  it,  return 
it  to  us  and  we  will  refund  the  dollar  you  sent  with  order. 

Uir  UilUT  Vnil  f°rh  customer  and  if  this  suit  does  not 
HL  TV  Q II  I  IUU  interest  you  cut  this  ad  out  and  send  it 
to  us  and  ask  for  catalogue  G.  X.,  which  tells  all  about  our 
men's  clothing,  with  free  samples  of  spring  and  summer  suits 
from  34.50  to  312.60.  In  this  catalogue  you  will  surely  find  just 
whatyou  want.  The 85.96 sultshown  in  thisad  is  one  of  the 
greatest  bargains  ever  offered  and  if  you  want  a  handsome 
black  suit  it  will  surely  please  you.  Order  the  suit  today  or 
write  for  free  catalogue. 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

REDDY  RACVCTC  Less  than  factory  prices  for 
DCIMI  DAO  AC  I  O  immediate  orders. 

CHARLES  I.  ALLEN.  Terryvtlle.  Conn. 

ACME  LAWN  MOWERS 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User,  * 

Prices:  16  inch  *8.75;  18-inch  *9.50;  20-inch 
*10.50.  Express  charges  prepaid.  Your  money 
back  if  not  as  represented.  Warranted  highest 
grade  ball-bearing  reel  and  roller-bearing  wheels. 
Easy  push,  best,  material  and  workmanship.  Allparts 
interchangeable  and  adjustable.  Write  for  Circular. 

THE  AMERICAN  DIE  &  TOOL  CO.. 

Snd  and  Buttonwood  Streets.  Readlne’,  Pa. 


“JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT.” 

Do  not  buy  any  kind  of  a  SC  A  LE  nntll  you  write  ns  and  et  us  show  yon  how  to  get  a  first  class 
WAGON  SCALE  andsave  from  $26.00  to  $60.00.  We  are  the  largest  makers  of  sales  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  world.  We  are  the  OLDEST  SCALE  HOUSE  outside  the  trusL  We  are  the  originators 
of  direct  dealing  withthe  farmer.  We  are  the  INVENTORS  of  the  “Perfect”  steel  lever  wagon  scale, 
the  only  one  with  COPPER  PLATED  Ol  L  TEMPERED  BEARINGS.  Save  on  this  or  on  a  genuine 
fullrapacity  800  LB.  PORTABLE  SCALE  on  wheelB  with  large  size  platform,  sliding  poise  beam 
accurate  and  durable  at  a  saving  of  nearly  35.00  over  any  other  high  grade  scale. 

All  JONES  scales  have  simple  CONSTRUCTION  die  BEST  o£  MATERIAL,  the  FINEST 
FINISH,  are  freight  paid,  and  satisfaction'll  GUARANTEED.  Every  size  and  style  made  at  equally 
low  prices.  Besides,  we  can  save  you  money  on  other  F  A  R  M  NECESSITIES.  Wc  have  PREMIUMS 
that  go  with  our  scales,  wagons,  tools,  harnesses,  watches,  clocks,  clothing,  dishes,  groceries,  bicycles. 
Send  for  our  farmers  combination  R  list  to-day. 

Fill  out,  cut  out  and  send  to-day. 

Name 
Poet  office 
State 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  BOX  163 


BINGHAMTON  N.  V, 


Do  A lot  Build  Expensive  Silos! 

S.  P.  F.CARBOLINEUNI. 

rot  and  decay  and  will  more  than  double  the  life  of  the  silo  at  a  small  expense. 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &.  CO.,  108  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


It  protects  wood 
forever  against 


WALTER  A.  WOOD 


There  are  several  pretty  good  kinds  of  har¬ 
vesting  machines.  Any  of  them  will  do  fairly 
well  with  an  average  crop  and  when  everything 
is  plain  sailing.  But  when  your  grain  is  down 
and  tangled  or  your  grass  is  wet  and  heavy  or 
your  ground  is  soft  or  rough,  or  something  else 
is  wrong — as  it  often  is — then  is  when  a  W  alter 
A.  Wood  machine  is  a  friend  in  need.  If  you 
want  a  machine  that  will  take  you  through  the 
tight  places,  do  more  work  with  less  attention 
and  cost  less  for  repairs  than  any  other,  you 

want  a  Walter  A.  Wood. 

Grain  and  Corn  Binders  1  and  2  Horse  Mowers 
Reapers  Rakes  Tedders  Knife  Grinders 


You  should  have  the  new  Walter  A.  Wood  Illustrated  catalog. 
It's  lice  and  puts  you  up-to-date  on  harvesting  machines.  Ask 
our  nearest  agent  or  write  direct  (mentioning  this  paper)  to 

WALTER  A.  WOOD  M.  &  R.  M. 
COMPANY,  HOOSICK  FALLS,  N,  Y. 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Queer  Oxiox  Seed. — The  general 
scarcity  of  many  staple  vegetable  seeds 
caused  by  successive  adverse  growing 
seasons  may  indirectly  result  in  odd 
complications,  where  the  variety  name 
is  retained  in  a  catalogue,  and  there  is 
no  true  stock  to  fill  the  orders  that  may 
be  received.  The  crops  grown  from  cheap 
“hold-over”  seeds  may  show  unexpected 
results,  but  none  probably  more  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  planters’  anticipations 
than  the  following  instance  ‘occasionally 
related  by  a  well-known  horticulturist, 
long  a  contributor  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
While  the  tide  of  western  emigration 
was  at  its  flood  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  our  contributor  was  asked 
by  a  friend  who  had  months  before  gone 
out  to  establish  a  prairie  home  for  some 
good  onion  seed.  This  was  before  the 
days  of  the  all-pervasive  seed  catalogue, 
and  eastern  residents  were  often  called 
on  by  western  settlers  for  home-grown 
seeds  and  plants.  This  request  came 
rather  late  in  the  season,  home  planting 
was  finished  and  our  horticulturist,  then 
in  early  youth,  had  not  arrived  at  his 
present  mature  knowledge  concerning 
gardening  matters,  but  to  show  his  good 
will  hunted  over  the  family  stock  of  sur¬ 
plus  seeds  and  found  a  parcel  containing 
something  that  resembled  those  of  the 
onion,  though  rather  thin  and  papery. 
They  were  bundled  up  and  forwarded, 
with  the  hope  that  they  would  in  due 
time  develop  onions  of  the  requisite 
pungency.  They  were  carefully  planted 
by  the  recipient,  and  in  due  time  germi¬ 
nated,  coming  up,  however,  with  flat 
leaves  that  bore  not  the  least  resemb¬ 
lance  to  normal  onion  sprouts.  They 
throve  and  waxed  great,  going  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  without  developing  the  suc¬ 
culent  bulbs  so  much  desired.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  Spring  they  were  covered  with 
gorgeous  and  fragrant  blooms.  The  mys¬ 
tery  was  solved  but  our  contributor  wa3 
not  classed  as  a  seed  expert.  The  longed- 
for  onions  turned  out  to  be  sweet  will¬ 
iams! 


Gasoline  Lamps  as  Insect  Destroy¬ 
ers. — A  year  or  two  ago  great  claims 
were  made  by  several  promoters  for  the 
plumbers’  blast  lamp  or  gasoline  torch 
as  an  insect  destroyer  on  growing 
plants.  The  idea  of  burning  off  scales, 
plant  lice  and  other  injurious  insects 
from  the  branches  and  foliage  of  trees 
and  plants  was  exploited  with  great 
earnestness,  and  lamps  for  the  purpose 
were  offered  by  several  manufacturers. 
Practical  growers  know  that  the  line  of 
resistance  to  heat  between  insects,  fungi 
and  useful  plant  tissues  is  too  narrow  to 
allow  much  risk,  and  have  generally  de¬ 
clined  to  try  the  method.  Several  ex¬ 
periment  stations  and  individuals  in 
various  localities  have  tested  it,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  Illinois  Station  publishes 
the  result  in  Bulletin  No.  89,  recently  is¬ 
sued.  It  is  found  that  San  Josd  and 
other  scales  could  be  killed  only  at  the 
risk  of  injuring  buds,  branches  and  bark 
of  the  trees  experimented  with.  In  many 
cases  the  bark  was  blistered  before  the 
scales  were  burned  off.  Fall  web-worms 
and  the  caterpillars  knows  as  woolly 
bears,  when  scorched  until  the  hair  was 
burned  off  their  bodies,  continued  to 
grow  and  develop  while  under  observa¬ 
tion.  Cabbage  worms  needed  heat  enough 
to  curl  and  blacken  the  foliage  of  the 
plant  on  which  they  fed.  Mildew  on 
lilac  leaves  could  be  conquered  only  by 
an  exposure  sufficient  to  cause  the  fo¬ 
liage  to  drop.  Some  success  is  reported 
in  combating  the  troublesome  Harlequin 
cabbage-bug  of  the  South  with  the  gaso¬ 
line  torch,  but  the  treatment  is  labori¬ 
ous  and  expensive.  Altogether  those 
who  declined  to  invest  in  a  patent  torch 


are  to  be  congratulated.  If  there  is 
practical  utility  in  the  idea  the  profes¬ 
sional  experimenter  will  doubtless  work 
it  out  in  time. 

Drain  Pipes  for  Roses. — From  An¬ 
toine  Wintzer,  West  Grove,  Pa.,  a 
most  successful  rose  grower,  we  get  a 
useful  hint  for  planting  Philadelphia, 
Ruby  Queen  and  other  strong-growing 
permanent  roses  near  buildings.  Plants 
in  such  situations  often  suffer  from  lack 
of  moisture  about  the  roots.  The  build¬ 
ing  wrards  off  rain,  and  as  the  earth  is 
usually  graded  up  in  a  sloping  manner 
to  keep  the  foundation  dry  it  is  not  easy 
to  soak  the  roots  with  water  by  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  the  surface.  Mr.  Wintzer  sug¬ 
gests  the  placing  of  a  three  or  four-inch 
drain  tile  vertically  in  the  excavation 
made  for  the  rose,  with  the  open  end  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  surface.  The  opening 
may  be  guarded  with  galvanized  netting 
to  keep  out  litter,  and  hidden  with  a  flat 
stone  or  other  inconspicuous  object. 
Water  or  liquid  fertilizers  may  be  pour¬ 
ed  in  at  any  time  with  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  of  reaching  the  soil  about  the 
roots.  Any  discarded  pipe  of  sufficient 
size  that  will  not  readily  decay  will  an¬ 
swer.  If  should  be  put  in  when  the  hole 
for  planting  is  dug,  and  placed  with  the 
lower  end  resting  on  brickbats  or  peb¬ 
bles  so  that  the  water  may  readily  es¬ 
cape.  Such  a  contrivance  should  be  of 
great  value  for  sub-irrigating  deep  root¬ 
ed  plants  in  any  dry  situation. 

Pernicious  Scale  on  Privet. — It 
seems  that  the  Pennsylvania  nursery 
inspector,  page  216,  was  not  the  first  to 
find  the  San  Josd  scale  established  on 
California  privet.  Prof.  W.  B.  Alwood, 
of  the  Virginia  Experiment  Station,  thus 
writes  about  the  matter: 

I  have  reported  the  San  Jos6  scale  oc¬ 
curring  upon  privet  in  several  publica¬ 
tions.  See  my  third  report  as  State  En¬ 
tomologist  of  Virginia,  page  50,  where  you 
will  find  privet  listed  as  one  of  the  plants 
on  which  this  scale  occurs  in  Virginia. 
This  occurrence  has  been  noted  now  for 
the  past  four  years,  and  the  scale  seems 
to  live  over  Winter  upon  the  privet,  and 
in  some  cases,  the  plants  have  been  dam¬ 
aged  considerably  by  it,  but  it  does  not 
take  readily  to  the  privet  as  a  food  plant. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  matter  is  set¬ 
tled  that  it  will  live  upon  the  privet  and 
continue  to  breed  upon  the  same,  and  from 
this  plant  readily  escape  to  other  more 
desirable  food  plants. 

The  list  of  plants  to  be  recorded  as  ac¬ 
ceptable  hosts  for  the  Pernicious  scale 
is  quite  certain  to  be  much  extended.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  privet  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  number,  though  pos¬ 
sibly  it  may  not  be  attacked  to  the  same 
extent  in  the  Northern  States  as  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  This  scale  is  hard  enough  to  fight 
on  detached  plants  and  trees.  When  en¬ 
trenched  in  a  hedge  it  is  doubly  for¬ 
midable. 

Too  Cold. — The  cold,  wet  Summer  of 
last  year  was  most  uncongenial  to  the 
growth  of  cow  peas.  Our  plantings  fail¬ 
ed  to  cover  the  ground  or  mature  seeds 
enough  to  be  worth  collecting.  Soy 
beans  in  several  varieties  made  a  bet¬ 
ter  showing,  but  the  foliage  was  at  all 
times  yellow  and  scanty.  Crimson  clover 
grew  vigorously  wherever  seeds  reach¬ 
ed  the  soil.  We  have  never  known  such 
vigorous  stands  from  self-seeding.  It 
went  into  Winter  hibernation  in  fine 
vigor,  and  withstood  the  unusual  low 
temperatures  well  until  the  ground  be¬ 
gan  to  thaw  in  March.  Heaving  of  the 
saturated  soil  and  the  effect  of  nightly 
freezes  and  almost  daily  thaws  have 
about  killed  it  out,  thus  recording  the 
first  failure  of  this  invaluable  clover, 
as  well  as  of  the  cow  peas.  This  means 
a  greater  outlay  for  manures  and  chemi¬ 
cals  if  we  are  to  keep  up  our  average 
rate  of  soil  improvement.  Red  and  Al- 
sike  clovers  appear  to  be  in  fairly  good 
condition,  but  they  cannot  replace  the 
legumes  above  mentioned  for  our  pur¬ 
poses.  We  will  plant  cow  peas  and 
clover  again,  feeling  we  have  more  than 
recovered  their  cost  even  in  the  incom¬ 
plete  growth  they  have  been  able  to 
make.  In  normal  seasons  it  is  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  see  them  grow.  w.  v.  f. 
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HARDIE  SPRAY  PUMP 
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The  Auto-Spray 
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is  everybody's  sprayer — suits  every 
lob.  Brass  pump,  brass  or  galvanized 
ron  tank.  Compress  air  on  mixture 
with  a  dozen  plunger  strokes,  strap 
on  back,  and  spray  %  acre  vines. 
Great  new  feature  in  Auto- Pop  at¬ 
tachment.  Controls  spray  perfectly. 
Saves  half  the  mixture.  Nozzleabso- 
lutely  clean  every  time  Auto-Pop  is  worked. 
Only  nozzle  that  can't  clog.  W e  manufacture 
the  largeat  line  In  America  of  high  grade  and  < 
power  eprajers.  Ask  for  free  catalogue.  Write  I 
us  if  you  want  the  ag«,.:cy. 

E.C.  BROWN  A  CO., 

268  State  St.,  Rochester  „N.  Y.J 
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I  for  cleaning  strainer.  No  leather  or  rubber  ralrae.  All  style#  of  Bpray 

Pumps.  Book  free.  “No  swindled  feeling  If  you  use  our  pumps.  ” 
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Train  Her  vice,  experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  book¬ 
let.  J.  P.  Railway  las titite,  ladlaaaoolls  lad. 
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of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  oe  good.  Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har-  ioj 
vest.  Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 
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kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  o  f  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
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on  One  Machine. 
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the  movable  spindles, 
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•  .  »n<J  gangs.  The  most  complete 

introduce  them  for  next  .eason.  “ultfvator  on  the  ma‘rkel 

having  every  possible  movement  of  the  shovel  gangs. 

The  HENCH  &  DROMGOLD  CO.  Mfrs.v  York,  Pa. 
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Store  tnem  without  rehandling 
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with 

ASPINWALL 

(POTATO  MACHINERY. 

|  Protit  comes  onlyby  using  practical  and  mod¬ 
ern  Potato  Implements. 

AAf e  Make  Them. 

I  Machines  to  quickly  and  economically  cut  and  j 
I  planttlieseea, fertilize  the  soil,  spray  thegrow- 
I  ing  vines  for  bugs  and  blight  and  harvest  and 
|  assort  the  tubers.  Thousands  of  customers  in 
I  every  State  in  the  Union  and  twenty  foreign 
countries.  SO  years  the  favorite.  Valuable  il- 
|  lustrated  catalogue  tree.  Contains  “How  and 
WhentoSpray”  table  forallcrops.  Write  now. 

ASPINWALL  MFC.  COMPANY 
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BAKER'S 

RAGELESS  HARNESS 

No  whiffletrees,  no  traces.  Handy  Har¬ 
ness  for  farmers,  fruit  growers,  lumber¬ 
men.  etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  to-day.  Highly  endorsed. 

B.  F.  BAKER  00.,  Main  St..  Burnt  Hills,  N.Y. 


HUBBAB 

FERTILIZER 

FOR  OATS  AND  TOP-DRESSING. 

THE  FAMOUS  HAY-MAHEH . 

Office  of  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Conn., 
The  Rogers  &  Hubbard  Co.,  Middleton,  Conn.  Aug.  7,  1903. 

Gentlemen: — That  %  of  an  acre  is  certainly  a  wonderful  section  of  land. 
There  has  never  been  anything  on  it  but  your  Fertilizer,  first  or  last,  not  one 
pound  of  any  other  kind  of  Fertilizer.  It  has  been  top-dressed  with  every  crop. 
It  is  almost  one  generation  since  I  seeded  that  down,  so  it  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 
Ill  tons  in  27  crops  in  13X  years.  It  is  certainly  going  to  make  its  usual  increased 
crop  this  year.  Yours  respectfully,  GEORGE  M.  CLARK. 

SEND  FOR  PRICES  AND  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Draining  Saucers.— I  have  spoken  01 
ields  at  the  lower  part  of  the  farm  which 
resemble  several  saucers  put  side  by  side 
in  a  large  dish.  These  little  depressions 
have  no  natural  surface  drainage.  The 
water  runs  into  them  and  stays  until  it 
sinks  slowly  away.  As  a  result  these  sau¬ 
cers  are  cold  and  wet.  The  soil  is  rich,  as 
it  ought  to  be  after  receiving  for  years  the 
drainage  from  other  fields,  yet  we  have 
not  been  able  to  use  these  saucers  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  wet  seasons  they  are  damp 
and  spongy— impossible  to  keep  clean.  In 
dry  seasons  they  bake  hard.  Such  saucers 
do  nothing  but  hold  a  cup  of  annoyance 
to  a  farmer’s  mouth.  There  is  no  way  of 
finding  an  outlet  for  the  whole  field  with¬ 
out  blasting  through  a  good-sized  ledge, 
so  I  decided  to  try  a  plan  that  I  saw  prac¬ 
ticed  when  I  was  a  boy.  That  is,  to  dig  a 
aeep  well  at  the  center  of  the  saucer  and 
'ill  it  with  stones— running  ditches  into  it. 
vVe  were  able  to  hire  live  Italians  from 
the  new  reservoir  for  this  job.  They  dug 
a  hole  nearly  10  feet  in  diameter  and  seven 
feet  deep  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  saucer. 
At  this  depth  they  struck  a  soft,  porous 
clay  that  easily  lets  water  through  it.  We 
dumped  14  big  loads  of  stones  into  this 
nole— part  of  them  large  rocks  from  an  old 
„tone  wall.  This  filled  it  to  a  little  below 
the  point  of  the  plow.  Most  of  the  sub¬ 
soil  was  hauled  away  to  mend  the  road  in 
the  lane.  Three  ditches  were  dug  leading 
to  this  hole  with  a  sharp  grade  down  to 
it,  and  partly  filled  with  stones.  In  dig¬ 
ging  these  ditches  the  men  threw  out 
stones  enough  to  fill  the  ditch  nearly  half 
full  when  thrown  back.  Here  was  the 
material  for  a  whole  sermon  if  anyone 
could  heed  it.  These  stones  all  together 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  meant^drainage 
—benefit.  Scattered  all  over  the  soil  they 
meant  nothing  but  hindrance— a  nuisance. 
It  was  like  the  successful  man  who  con¬ 
centrates  his  work  and  the  other  who 
scatters  it  all  over  and  gets  nowhere.  The 
Italians  apparently  cared  nothing  for  the 
sermon,  and  I  will  wait  until  I  see  how 
the  thing  works  before  I  preach  much 
about  it.  I  think,  however,  that  it  will  do 
the  business  and  dry  out  that  saucer  so 
that  we  can  work  it.  The  deep  soil  is  as 
black  as  a  hat,  and  is  so  close  to  the  well 
that  it  can  be  irrigated  if  need  be.  I  have 
seen  a  man  improved  in  citizenship  by 
taking  the  wind  out  of  some  of  his  airs. 
Now  let’s  see  what  this  soil  will  do  when 
we  let  the  air  into  it. 

Italian  Workmen.— This  is  our  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  Italian  workmen,  and  we  like 
them.  Charlie  brought  them  over  and  took 
them  part  way  home  each  day.  They 
brought  their  dinners— usually  a  big  chunk 
of  bread,  some  meat  or  cheese  or  an  onion. 
They  made  no  trouble,  but  kept  at  work 
steadily.  They  were  small,  chunky  men, 
but  the  way  they  threw  out  the  dirt  would 
be  an  eye-opener  to  many  a  good-sized 
Jerseyman.  They  didn’t  look  it,  but  their 
ancestors  in  the  Roman  army  conquered 
the  world  and  led  kings  and  queens  in 
chains  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  Still, 
it  is  likely  that  those  little  black-eyed  men 
with  pick  and  spade,  putting  life  into  the 
soggy  soil  of  Hope  Farm,  are  doing  better 
service  than  their  ancestors  who  cut  holes 
with  sword  and  spear.  Through  some 
strange  working  out  of  history  Charlie  and 
I  are  for  the  moment  permitted  to  boss 
these  sons  of  world  conquerors,  but  their 
children  may  rise  above  ours  if  they  have 
the  character  and  stamina  to  do  it.  If  the 
old  Romans  could  have  come  back  to 
sneer  at  their  degenerate  offspring  for 
changing  the  sword  for  the  pick  so  the 
old  settlers  who  cleared  this  farm  might 
come  and  hoot  at  us  for  hiring  men  to  dig 
for  us.  I  suppose  these  Italians  would 
have  said  they  used  pick  and  spade  be¬ 
cause  they  had  to,  or  because  they  would 
be  arrested  if  they  used  knives!  We  would 
have  said  that  tht  Italians  dug  faster  than 
we  can,  and  we  make  more  at  other  work! 
The  little  boys  thought  well  of  the  Italians 
until  they  went  by  the  dump  one  night 
and  saw  over  50  ignoble  Romans  chasing 
a  little  red  squirrel.  They  caught  the  lit¬ 
tle  creature  and  killed  it.  Such  men  do 
not  deserve  to  conquer  the  sort  of  a  world 
we  have  now  at  least.  I  imagined  that  one 
of  these  men  must  be  named  Romeo,  and 
1  picked  out  what  seemed  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  of  them  as  worthy  to  carry  the  name. 
He  proved  to  be  the  one  lazy  fellow  in  the 
lot— thus  proving  the  original  Romeo’s  re¬ 
mark  about  the  true  value  of  a  name. 
One  of  these  Italians  could  speak  fair 
English.  The  others  confined  themselves 
to  such  questions  as: 

“Who  will  paya  me  da  mun?” 

I  regret  to  say  that  questions  and  prob¬ 
lems  regarding  the  payment  of  “da  mun’’ 
beat  either  music  or  drawing  as  the  “uni¬ 
versal  language.” 

Industrial  Changes. — We  begin  to  see 
how  the  building  of  the  new  reservoir  is 
likely  to  change  farming  in  this  section. 
Any  public  work  or  a  great  factory  is 
sure  to  influence  the  character  of  all  in- 


lustry  near  it.  A  cash  value  .has  been 
given  to  the  labor  of  a  man  and  team. 
The  water  company  pays  $4.50  a  day  for 
such  labor.  Can  a  farmer  earn  that  much 
money  working  with  his  own  team  at 
home?  Suppose  there  are  200  full  working 
days  in  a  year!  Is  a  farmer  with  one 
team  sure  of  an  income  of  $900?  If  a  man 
on  a  one-team  farm  cannot  make  his  team 
earn  $900.  how  does  it  happen  that  the 
water  company  can  afford  to  pay  it 
What  privileges  do  I  get  on  my  farm  aside 
from  the  money  I  earn?  Our  farmers  will 
be  forced  to  think  out  these  things  They 
will  find  that  the  coming  of  this  gieat  in¬ 
dustry  will  unsettle  all  the  old-tiiue  farm 
plans.  Labor  will  be  harder  to  obtain  than 
ever  before  and  will  demand  a  higher 
price.  Yet,  one  of  the  Italians  who  dug 
our  ditch  wants  to  come'  and  woik  among 
the  fruit  trees  for  the  Summer.  Again,  so 
many  horses  are  at  work  that  the  local 
price  of  hay  has  gone  up,  and  there  will 
be  a  somewhat  better  demand  for  our 
local  produce.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
day  for  what  we  call  old-fashioned  farm¬ 
ing  has  now  gone  forever  from  this  section. 

I  fear  that  old-fashioned  farming  cannot 
live  in  the  shadow  of  new-fashioned  indus¬ 
try.  It  certainly  cannot  compete.  What 
about  new-fashioned  farming,  if  there  is 
any  such  thing?  Well,  I  think  there  are 
still  good  chances  for  farming  here— better 
than  ever  before,  if  we  can  utilize  them. 
My  own  plan  is  to  put  the  hills  into  or¬ 
chards  and  the  lower  fields  into  vegetables 
and  small  fruit.  As  the  country  builds  up 
I  think  it  will  be  easier  to  hire  pickers  and 
weeders.  I  am  told  that  our  country  was 
designed  by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
viding  water  for  the  towns  and  building 
places  for  the  people.  1  cannot  vouch  for 
that,  but  if  my  farm  must  go  that  way  1 
will  make  it  as  valuable  as  I  can  for 
practical  farming  before  "civilization”  gets 
hold  of  it. 

Farm  Notes.— Up  to  April  15  but  little 
plowing  was  done  in  our  country.  A  few 
light  fields  were  turned  over  for  early 
sweet  corn  or  peas,  but  even  this  soil 
turned  up  cloddy  and  stiff.  We  did  little 
beside  sow  the  clover  seed,  get  the  hotbed 
started,  and  make  ready  for  planting  trees. 
The  fields  were  staked  off  and  the  holes 
dug  early.  The  soil  is  so  wet  and  cold 
that  I  consider  it  wise  to  dig  the  holes 
ahead  and  let  what  little  sunshine  there  is 
get  down  into  them.  The  mounds  put 
around  the  young  trees  last  Fall  are  being 
hoed  down  level.  This  is  not  a  heavy  job, 
and  gives  one  a  good  chance  to  go  over  the 
trees  for  scale  or  frost  damage.  I  find  but 
little  scale— hardly  enough  to  pay  us  to 
spray  with  lime  and  sulphur  this  Spring, 
though  I  shall  put  the  wash  on  some  of 
the  trees.  ...  We  find  that  the  rabbits 
killed  51  peach  trees  in  the  back  orchard. 
Some  of  the  other  trees  were  gnawed,  but 
not  enough  to  destroy  them.  After  a  care¬ 
ful  search  I  have  found  only  two  apple 
trees  seriously  hurt  by  rabbits — one  of 
these  a  Ben  Davis!  .  .  .  We  are  to  plant 
Clapp’s  Favorite,  Bartlett  and  a  few  more 
Kieffer  pears  this  Spring.  This  planting  is 
done  “in  the  brush”— that  is,  in  an  old 
field  well  grown  up  to  brush  and  trees. 
We  cut  out  a  swath  with  a  brush  scythe, 
plant  the  trees  in  fair-sized  holes,  and  pile 
brush  and  weeds  around  them,  using  a 
small  quantity  of  fertilizer.  As  we  get  a 
chance  we  shall  grub  up  the  roots  and 
mow  down  the  brush,  keeping  a  fair-sized 
space  around  the  trees  clean.  We  have 
settled  upon  16  feet  as  the  proper  distance 
apart  each  way  for  peach  and  pear  trees 
planted  on  this  method.  We  do  not  get  the 
growth  that  we  would  on  cultivated  trees, 
and  we  are  able  to  control  the  shape  of 
the  head.  .  .  .  There  is  one  good  thing 
about  these  raw  days  and  nights.  We  can’t 
plow  or  start  crops,  but  we  can  build  a 
roaring  fire  in  our  big  fireplace  and  get 
around  it  after  supper— before  the  children 
go  to  bed.  There’s  comfort  for  you.  One 
of  the  little  boys  has  a  pile  of  fine  wood 
to  keep  up  a  blaze,  and  the  way  it  lights 
up  the  room  is  enough  to  convince  anyone 
that  if  Lincoln  used  to  read  by  such  a  fire 
he  was  in  no  danger  of  straining  his  eyes. 
If  I  were  a  novel  writer  and  not  a  plain 
farmer  I  could  read  a  whole  story  in  the 
faces  of  our  family  as  they  sit  looking  into 
the  fire.  Well.  I  hope  the  children  will  see 
something  there  that  they  can  carry  with 
them  all  through  life.  I  would  not  tell 
them  how  many  things  I  see  blaze  up  with 
the  wood — and  then  settle  to  ashes  with  it. 
I  hope  when  they  do  find  it  out  they  can 
realize  with  me  that  even  the  ashes  are 
good  to  start  a  new  tree! 

All  Sorts.— The  following  questions  have 
come  among  many  others: 

“Is  the  gas  tar  suitable  for  sweet  corn, 
and  will  it  not  hinder  sprouting  (earliness)  ? 
To  enrich  a  small  piece  of  ground  having 
no  manure  shall  we  sow  Crimson  clover 
soon?  When  turn  under?” 

We  have  used  the  tar  on  sweet  corn.  It 
kills  some  of  the  seed,  and  you  will  have 
to  use  a  heavier  seeding  than  with  field 
corn.  It  also  delays  sprouting  somewhat. 
Do  not  sow  Crimson  clover  in  the  Spring. 
This  is  a  cold- weather  plant,  and  even  if 
it  sorout  the  first  hot  weather  will  cause 
it  to  bloom  and  seed,  though  only  a  few 
inches  high.  Sow  peas  or  even  oats.  Have 
them  turned  under  in  July  and  then  sow  a 
mixture  of  Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn 
turnips,  leaving  them  until  Spring. 

Here  is  one  that  comes  up  every  year: 
“Is  it  difficult  to  propagate  and  transplant 
the  whortleberry?  How  are  these  two  op¬ 
erations  performed?” 

It  is  very  difficult.  I  have  a  few  plants 
sent  from  New  Hampshire,  but  we  have 
never  been  successful  with  them.  The 
Maine  Experiment  Station  at  Orono  has 
published  some  facts  about  this  which,  are 
very  interesting. 

Here  is  one  from  Connecticut:  “What  is 
the  best  kind  of  clover  to  sow  that  will 
yield  a  good  crop  same  year?  I  would  like 
to  sow  Alfalfa.” 

Why  ask  the  impossible  of  any  crop? 
Common  Red  clover  comes  the  nearest  to 
it  of  any  I  have  tried.  By  seeding  right 
and  feeding  it  well  you  may  get  a  small 
crop  in  the  Fall  of  the  first  season.  Crim¬ 
son  clover  is  out  of  the  question.  I  have 
seen  Alfalfa  in  September  which  looked 
like  a  fair  crop,  and  which  was  said  to  be 
seeded  five  months  before.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  do  this,  and  doubt  my  ability 
to  do  it.  h.  w.  c. 


Newest  Addition  to  the  Buckeye  Family 

We  here  present  our  latest  and  newest  addition  to  the 
large  and  well-known  Buckeye  family  of  Cultivators. 


BUCKEYE 

Balanced  Frame 

Walking  Cultivator 

Some  farmers  prefer  a  walking  Culti¬ 
vator.  This  machine  will  meet  their 
approval,  as  it  is  a  Perfectly  Balanced 
Frame  Walker  and  has  many  improvements 
found  on  no  other  walking  cultivator.  The  axle  is  one  continuous  piece,  giving  it, 
great  strength,  and  removing  all  liability  of  joints  working  loose  and  wobbling.  Is 
light,  neat  and  durable.  Can  be  furnished  with  either  rigid  or  parallel  beams.  Thecom- 
plete  BUCKEYE  fam  ily  will  interest  progressive  farmers.  At  your  dealers  or  write  for  catalogue. 

P.  P.  MAST  &.  CO.,  9  Oanal  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Balanced  Frame  Walking  Cultivator 


JLMPIR.E, 

DRILLS 

Please  Particular  Farmers 


Write  for  FREE  Catalogs 
No  trouble  to  answer  questions 

EMPIRE  DIVISION 

American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  29  Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


ACME 


SIZES 

3  to  13>^  feet 

Agents 

Wanted. 


PniveriTjng  Harrow 

Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler.' 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Sent  on  Trial 

To  be  returned  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  satisfactory. 
Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

"An  Ideal  Harrow** 

.........  „  .  _  by  Henry  Stewart,  sent  free. 

I  deliver  f.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  Portland,  etc. 


DUANE»H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Branch  House.:  1  1 0  Washington  SI.,  CHICAGO.  240  7th  Avo.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS.  1318  W.  SthSI.  KAN¬ 
SAS  CITY,  MO.  216  E.  Jefferson  St..  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sts..  COLUMBUS.  OHIO. 

PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  l'APEK. 


No.  1 
Iron  Age 
Combined 
Harrow  and 
Cultivator. 


Cultivation  is  swiftest,  surest, easiest,  cheapest,  with 

IRON  AGE  IMPLEMENTS 

You  need  them  every  day  from  April  to  Oo 
tober.  A  full  line  for  every  need.  Write 
for  the  new  Iron  Age  Book  (FREE!) 

Hoes,  Hill  and 
Horse  Hoes, 

Planters,  etc, 

MFC.  CO., 

1(M 

Grenloch,  N.  J. 


No.  70  Iron  Age 
Combined  Pivot 
and  Fixed  Wheel 
Hiding  Cultivator. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  THRESHING. 


The  two  horse  power  Little 

__  _ _ _  _ _ Thresher  and  Cleaner 

farmer  to  do  his  own  threshing.  Save  expense  and  thresh  when  you  have 
the  time.  No  waitingfor  thejob  thresher.  Thresh  for  yourself  and  your  neighbors.  Clean 
threshing,  perfect  cleaning.  Grain  ready  for  market.  Capacity  200  to  500  bu.  per  day. 

Threshoe  all  grains  and  grass  seeds.  Runs  by  steam  or  other  power.  Tread  powers  for  1,  2 
or  3  horses.  Can  be  used  for  sawing, shelling, pumping, feed  cutting, etc.  Send  for  catalog.  Free. 

HEEBXER  <fe  8QN8,Xo.  22  Broad  St.,  Lanadale,  Pa. 


Shallow  Cultivators. 


A  complete  line.  Seven  different 
styles.  Gives  weeds  no  chance  to 
start  and  soil  is  kept  In  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  when  planted.  Surface  a  fine 
dust  mulch,  preserving 

Moisture  At  Plant  Roots. 


Pivot-Axle 
Sulky  ■ 
Cultivator 


ia:|  is  the  standard  in 
j’Q  Cultivator  values.  It 
,_^r /  is  high  wheeled,  light 

_ _  rjv/  draft,  adjustable  in 

Xf  --  -  -  f  r$y  width,  perfectly  bal- 
.6  (J  LK anced.  simply  construc- 

- rT  ted,  easily  operated.  The 

oe  m*  shovels  adjust  for  wide  or 
narrow  rows,  depth  and  angle. 
Wheels  and  shovels  instantly  thrown  to  right 
or  left  by  foot  levers. 

A  Perfect  Hillside  Worker 


Two,  Four,  SI*  or  Eight  Rows  cultivated 
at  one  operation.  Forty  page  catalog  free 
for  the  asking,  with  many  pictures  repro¬ 
duced  from  photographs  showing  ma¬ 
chines  at  work  In  various  crops.  Write  us 
and  let  us  Bend  you  this  book  and  tell  you 
all  about  It. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

1647  N.  Beaver  SI.,  York,  Pa. 


The  pivot-axle  which  controls  the  entire 
machine,  enables  it  to  go  against  the  hill 
with  a  “gather.”  tha*  keeps  it  up  and  parallel 
with  the  row.  Works  equally  well  on  the  level 
Four,  six  or  eight  beam,  pin,  spring  hoe  or 
spring  tooth.  Accept  no  cultivator  said  io  be 
“just  as  good."  Itisn’tmade.  If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  handle  the  KRAUS,  write  us. 

.HE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.  Dept.  D  ikron,  0. 
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TALKS  ABOUT  HOGS. 

A  Case  of  Paralysis. 

I  have  a  sow  that  is  down  in  the  back. 
At  the  first  signs  of  trouble  I  began  doc¬ 
toring  for  kidney  worms,  giving  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  copperas  and  one  of  sulphur, 
in  the  evening  meal.  This  I  kept  up  for 
six  days,  leaving  off  two  days  after  the 
first  three  doses.  I  have  also  used  turpen¬ 
tine  freely  across  the  loins  or  small  of  the 
back  every  day  for  two  weeks,  and  still 
there  is  no  sign  of  improvement,  other 
than  that  she  eats  well;  in  fact,  raven¬ 
ously;  is  in  good  condition,  and  about  as 
contented  as  any  pig  could  be  under  simi¬ 
lar  circumstances.  The  sow  farrowed 
eight  pigs  November  27;  raised  seven  and 
pigs  were  weaned  four  days  before  signs 
of  any  trouble  developed;  sow  weighs 
about  200  pounds,  and  is  in  good  condition. 
Shall  T  kill  her  and  put  her  in  the  ground, 
or  fatten  her  for  pork  and  lard? 

e.  m.  p. 

The  sow  was  doubtless  weakened  by 
suckling  such  a  good-sized  litter  for  one 
of  her  weight.  This  trouble  is  seldom 
fatal;  still,  it  is  not  got  over  very  quick¬ 
ly.  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  giving 
copperas  in  such  liberal  doses.  In  this 
case  the  doctoring  seems  to  have  been 
of  the  heroic  kind.  If  the  sow  is  living 
when  this  is  at  hand  drop  off  the  medi¬ 
cine.  Give  her  a  warm  roomy  dry  bed, 
well  bedded.  If  possible  arrange  so  she 
can  have  sunshine  when  she  wishes  on 
•  suitable  days.  The  trouble  may  be  rheu¬ 
matism.  If  kidney  worms  the  treatment 
given  will  have  annihilated  them.  Do 
not  feed  much  corn,  but  foods  of  a  laxa¬ 
tive  nature,  and  feed  liberally  but  not 
too  much.  I  would  not  destroy  her,  for 
tl; ere  is  nearly  always  a  certainty  that 
a  hog  with  a  strong  appetite  will  recov¬ 
er  from  a  break-down  of  this  nature. 
When  once  on  her  feet  again  she  will 
no  doubt  fatten  very  rapidly  if  prop¬ 
erly  fed. 

Soft  Corn  and  Plank  Floor. 

I  have  some  pigs  that  I  have  fed  on  soft 
corn  all  Winter,  and  kept  them  on  plank 
floor,  and  they  have  all  fallen  lame;  some 
of  them  cannot  stand  up  at  all.  I  wish 
some  one  could  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
them  and  the  cause  of  their  lameness. 
Marion,  N.  Y.  E.  p.  • 

While  the  pig  is  a  cleanly  animal 
when  it  has  a  chance,  and  doubtless  pre¬ 
fers  a  dry  plank  floor  to  the  cold  earth 
to  sleep  on,  still  for  comfort  and  health 
he  must  be  in  touch  with  Mother  Earth 
if  he  would  thrive.  On  the  all-corn  ra¬ 
tion  it  is  doubtful  if  the  lameness  would 
have  been  avoided  even  if  they  had  had 
the  run  of  a  small  lot  with  earth  fljor. 

A  growing  pig  must  have  something  in 
its  feed  to  help  make  bone  and  muscle, 
or  else  it  will  not  thrive.  These  pigs 
could  not  grow  bone  because  their  food 
was  deficient  in  the  necessary  elements. 
Corn  will  lay  on  fat,  but  will  not  build 
sufficient  bone  to  carry  the  fat,  hence 
lameness  follows.  As  a  remedy  feed 
middlings  and  bran,  equal  parts  by 
weight  mixed,  or  if  there  are  clover 
leaves  to  be  had  use  them  mixed  with 
middlings  instead  of  bran,  and  give  the 
pigs  a  small  lot  where  they  can  exer¬ 
cise  and  root  if  they  want  to.  Their 
plank  floor,  especially  where  they  nest, 
should  be  kept  dry  and  well  bedded.  In 
time  the  pigs  will  probably  get  better, 
but  not  as  much  can  be  expected  of 
them  as  if  they  had  never  been  afflicted 
this  way.  john  m.  jamison. 


Corn  Compared  With  Sweet  Potatoes. 

What  is  the  nutritive  value  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  compared  with  corn?  How  many 
bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  does  it  take  to 
equal  one  bushel  of  corn  for  feeding  stock? 
I  can  raise  200  to  300  bushels  of  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes  per  acre  but  only  20  to  25  bushels 
of  corn.  J.  n.  e. 

Lutherville,  Ark. 

The  following  table  shows  the  com¬ 
parative  value  in  digestible  food: 

Pounds  in  one  ton. 

Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 

Corn  . 1G8  1,200  100 

Sweet  potatoes  18  560  6 

It  will  require  nearly  four  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes  to  equal  one  bushel 
of  corn  for  hog  feeding,  and  the  pork 
will  not  be  equal  to  that  made  when 
some  corn  is  fed.  An  acre  in  sweets 
will  give  more  feed  than  an  acre  of  corn 
but  you  will  have  better  pork  if  you 
can  finish  with  a  little  grain. 


RATES  FOR  PASTURING  HORSES. 

What  is  expected  of  the  farmer  who 
takes  city  horses  on  pasture?  Is  he  as  a 
rule  expected  to  groom  the  horses?  Are 
the  horses  left  out  on  pasture  without  any 
shelter,  or  are  they  brought  in  nights? 
Is  not  the  sudden  change  from  the  dry 
feed  to  pasture  exclusively  liable  to  cause 
trouble?  What  is  a  reasonable  charge  for 
pasturing  horses  per  month?  E.  o.  m. 

New  York. 

I  do  not  clean  horses  that  are  pas¬ 
tured.  I  have  no  shelter  in  my  pas¬ 
ture,  but  stable  the  horses  stormy 
nights.  Other  nights  I  think  they  are 
as  well  off  out.  My  experience  has  been 
that  horses  taken  from  grain  feed  will 
do  well  on  pasture,  provided  they  have 
plenty  of  grass,  water  and  shade.  My 
prices  are  $5  a  month  on  grass  alone, 
and  $7  when  three  or  four  quarts  of  oats 
daily  are  fed  with  the  grass.  I  try 
please  my  customers  with  whatever  ca 
they  suggest  for  their  horses,  and  mal 
my  charges  accordingly 

New  Jersey  .  f.  e.  woodruff. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  SHEEP. 

In  regard  to  present  outlook  for  feedi 
sheep  and  lambs,  in  my  judgment  it  is  r 
promising,  with  prices  of  mutton  liable 
fall  with  other  meats,  and  prices  of  grr 
constantly  advancing.  Many  of  our  feed¬ 
ers  buy  most  of  their  grain,  and  some  ai 
also  buying  the  coarser  fodder.  Under  sue 
circumstances,  if  prices  of  mutton  go  dove 
and  grain  up,  there  is  no  profit  exceptir 
that  the  refuse,  if  properly  used,  is  enricl 
ing  the  farm.  At  present  prices  of  fe< 
grain,  lambs  should  bring  at  least  six  cen 
on  the  farm  to  make  much  if  any  profit. 

Clyde,  Mich.  h.  j.  d’g. 

The  present  outlook  for  feeders  is  rath< 
poor,  but  we  still  hope  for’  a  raise  this 
month,  as  Lent  is  over  now,  and  if 
we  ever  get  a  fair  price  we  will  get  it 
now.  After  the  rush  is  over  I  think  the 
market  will  brace  up.  There  will  be  very 
little  profit  in  the  business  this  year,  as 
grain  is  very  high,  and  we  have  had  such 
a  severe  Winter  that  stock  has  not  done 
as  well  as  usual.  It  has  taken  more  feed 
to  make  a  gain.  T  am  feeding  a  lot  of 
lambs;  purchased  them  at  $4.75  and  $4.50 
per  100;  so  if  I  can  get  near  the  six-cent 
market  I  will  make  a  little.  f.  s.  b 

Fenton,  Mich.  , 


A  Jersey  Breeders’  Sale  of 
HIGH-CLASSJIATTLE. 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer,  NEW  YORK, 

Will  Resume  the  Management  of  His 

Annual  Soring  Combination  Sale  of 

JERSEY  CATTLE 

Consigned  by  Prominent  Breeders. 

TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY 

April  30  and  37,  1904, 

Commencing  at  10  o’clock  each  day.  at  HOBOKEN 
HI  DIN  (4  ACADEMY,  219  Hudson  St. 
Hoboken.  N. .] 

(Less  than  80  minutes  by  electric  cars  and  ferry  from 
Union  Square  or  Postoffice  in  New  Yor«.  City.) 


S.  M.  Burxham,  Saugatuck.  Conn. 

Geou«e  Crockek,  Darlington  Herd,  Ramsey,  N  J 
Frank  C.  Ward,  East  Orange,  N.  .1. 

W.  C.  Norton,  Agt.  Aldenville,  Pa. 

George  Ehk,  Seelevville,  Pa. 

JEROME  Yates,  Highland,  N.  Y. 

A.  U.  COOLEY,  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 

Stoughton  &  Burnham,  Montague,  Mass 
L.  V.  F.  Randolph,  Plainfield,  Ni  J. 

F.  T.  Bradley,  Saybrook,  Conn. 

T.  L.  ButcnARD  &  Son,  Birchard vi lie,  Pa. 

For  Catalogues,  ready  April  16,  address 
PETER  C.  KELLOGG, 

107  John  St.,  New  York. 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JEASEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000. 

Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golder  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901, and  considered  the  best  Jersey  Dull 
tbatevercrossedtbe  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty — Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAK  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

S3&~  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

ored.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  U.  h\  U.  No, 2, 


THE  ODOR 

of  animal  and  stable  and 
all  disease  germs  are  re¬ 
moved  from  milk  by  using 
the 

CHAMPION 

Milk  Cooler-Aerator. 

Automatic  working.  Milk 
keeps  much  longer  and 
gives  finer  flavored  butter 
andcheese.  BookJet“Mllk 

and  It*  Care,”  freo.  Write  for  It. 

Champion  Milk  CoolarCo. 
1 17BquIre»  St.,  Corlland,  N.  Y. 


>2^ 


STOCK1 
EGGS  TOR < 
SALE 

’SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  MATING' 

WILLOW  BROOK  FARM 

BOXU14  ©ERLIN. - CONN.' 


Woodcrest  Farm, 

RIFTON,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 

Breeders  of  choice  prize-winning  Barred  P.  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Lt.  Brahmas.  We  have  won 
seventy-seven  regular  and  special  prizes  at  three 
largo  shows  this  season.  Our  matings  for  1904  contain 
all  the  above  prize  winning  birds.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$4.00  per  setting;  two  settings,  $7  00;  three  settings, 
$10.00.  Incubator  eggs,  $6.00  per  100. 

At  BARGAIN  PRICES — 20  W.  Wyan..  50  W. 

Rocks,  14  W.  Leg.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  26.  Incubator 
eggs  also;  stamp.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Helllngs,  Dover,  Del. 

■'ITALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  — Belle - 
»  ville.  Pa.  'Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 

JinfT  Wyandottes,  “Pioneer Strain.”bred  20 years, 
bronze  medal,  high  stan'd  excellence;  Eggs  $2  for 
15;  $3for30.  W.  H.  Nicholoy  &  Son,  Newark,  N.Y 

Prairie  Farm  leghorn! 

Eggs, $2.00  per  15;  $7.00  per  100.  Also 4  A.  J.  C.C.  Jersey 
heifer  calves.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.Y 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $1.25  per  15  ;  $5.00  per  hundred. 

BENJ.  SHARPLESS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  ouregg-type  strain.  We  have 
sele  cted  500  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding.  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown, N.  Y. 

THE  FORESTSIDE  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  especially  for  egg  production.  Eggs,  $5  per 
hundred.  THE  FORESTSIDE,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

MANCKIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATISFY 

Acknowledged  the  greatest  egg-producing  variety  in 
existence,  ilatehable  eggs  for  sale  at  farmers’  prices. 

R.  B.  PUSEY,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

S.C. White  Leghorns 

Blanchard'oand  nVan  Dreser  strains.  Eggs  pfor 
hatching,  $3.50  per  100.*  Hilaxda i.e  FARM.'Brooklyn, 
Ohio.  R.  F.  D.  2. 

EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets, $1.50:  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5 pet 
100.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.  R.  D.  *1,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Rreiiwieser’s  Prize  hS  i 

U  sittings,  eggs  only  $1.00  for  15.  2nd  and  4th  at 
Columbus,  Ohio.  ELLICOTT  POULTRY  YARDS, 

669  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dure  Bred  White  Langshans, 

■  best  winter  layers.  Ideal  table  fowl.  Eggs,  $1.00 
per  15.  A.  L.  FROST,  R.D.  2,  Piqua,  Ohio. 

SQUABS  PAY 

/'“N.  1  /  \  Kasier,  need  attention  only  part  of 

\Jy\  \l  /I  time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 

ff  \  J]  month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 

K  men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 

BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 

N.  /  industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 

- CO.,  4  A  Friend  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 

BUFF  Whi  te  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c  per  15.  $1.25  per  30,  $2 
per  60.  Cir.  free.  J OHN  A.  ROTH,  Milford  Square,  Pa. 

lipajA  bred 48  years  for  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 

FB  C.  la  U  UP  t0  273  ef-f?s  a  year.  Catalog  free. 

■  ■  u  *  ^  The  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 

ing  chickens  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Morrisonville,  Ill, 

SOMETHING  RIGHTi^tfia^"«« 

erels  for  sale.  C.  D.  HARVEY,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio 

P  Rnrrlnn  BoiW,  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.Y.,  will 
UiUUIUUiq  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs, $1  lor  15 

A  A  ^ar’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats 
w§  B 1  Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  nook,  10c 

W  V  Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGE Y,  Box  8,  Telford, Pa 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  aiUKJSSSft 

per  100.  C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Breeding  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  At  right 
prices.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN ,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

BARRED  ROCKS  exclusively;  pullet  mating 
“Ringlets.”  Cockerel  mating  Gardner  stock. 
Quality  unsurpassed;  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Eggs 
$1  for  13;  $2,30;  $5, 100.  B.  H.  Ackley,  Spring  Hill,  Pa.  1 

Dauu.J  DnnI/c  exclusively. Ringlet  strain.  Eggs 
D3ITBU  BUCKS  from  prize  winners,  15  for $1.00; 

60  for  $3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 

J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  H. 

nuff  Plymouth  Rocks— Choicest;  highest  honors 
U  at  N.Y.,  Boston,  Pan-American  &  Rochester.  Eggs 
$3  per  15.  Nutwood  Farms,  R.F.l). No.  4 Syracuse,  N.Y* 


White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

eggs  for  TTatching-.  Fine  stock  of  largest 
size,  15  for  $1.00  ;  45  for  $2.50. 

CHAS.  W.  CREASY,  Catawissa,  Pa. 


uinirnDviiii  i  cidu,s  the  home  °f 
HlulVUnT  niLI.  rAnm  the  “Ten  Little 

Jerseys”  that  produced  $1,288.78  in  one  year.  I  have 
lor  sale  a  few  young  bulls  and  heifers  sired  by  the 
great  prize  winner,  Queens  Czar  No.  55573,  and  can 
also  spare  a  choice  family  cow  or  two. 

J.  GRANT  MORSE,  Poolville,  N.Y., 

or  Hamilton,  N.  Y.  after  April  15th. 

Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

"Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

JERSEYS— 4  Reg.  Bulls;  4  Reg.  Heifers,  2  to  11 
mos.  old.  Solid  color.  1  Reg.  Cow.  due  July  11, ’04. 
St.  Lambert  Strains.  J.  A.  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS. 

Five  Bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  Ages,  eight  to  six¬ 
teen  months.  J.  H.  HUNTER,  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. 


—  A  few  registered  Ayrshire  Bull 
Calves.  Farmers’  prices. 
OLIVER  SMITH  &  SON,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y 


FOR  SALE 

OT.T  VKR 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sal*. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


For  Sale 


A  well  bred  two-year-old  HOLSTEIN 
BULL, strong, hearty, vigorous  Address 

H.  H.  WING,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Several  very  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked. 


P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or 

Mclennan  bros.  stock  farm, 

Dell  McCluek,  Manager. 
R.  F.  D.,  Ischua,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.Y. 


FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


ies,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 


O  A  I  C—  Registered  Short  Horn  Bull 
Calf.  A  beauty.  Price, $20.00. 
A.  W.  GRAHAM.  Porta^eville.  N.  Y, 

Fall  and  Spring  far¬ 
rowing  ;  low  prices. 
Send  for  list  giving 
'CHENEY.  Manlius,  N.Y. 


Ill  iviwi  vcuv/Tv  ii  1 1  mi  ■  ■  ■ 

I  ship  with  safety  my 

JERSEY  RED  HOGS 

iigs.  They  are  well  boxed,  with  feed.  Safe 
,1  guaranteed.  Sows  bred,  $25;  Boars,  $20; 
86.  Catalogue  free. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorcstovvn,  N.  J. 


bred. 


Prices  right.  Hai  red  Hock  Eggs,  lb 
W.  A.  LOTHKKS,  I.»ck,  I’a. 


ICDirCUIDCQ  Ihavel2.Sept. 
ICrtAOmnCO  and  Oct.  boars, 
vs,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
5  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
gard.  Fi-st-class  individuals  in 
.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


ROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 


;  white,  easy  fattening,  prolific.  ‘  Both 
i.  lfi.  E.  STEVENS,  R.  D  2,  No.  Madison, 
,  Ohio. 


R&  P.  Chinas, Berkshires and C. Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


*  |  C  Gilt  Edge  Poland  China  Boar,  Fall  Far- 
“LL  row,  wt.  200  lbs.  Also  Poland  China 
ester  Wnite  spring  pigs. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS,  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


Chester  White  Spring  Pigs.sho™ 

calves;  Barred  P.  Rock  Eggs.  From 
as  good  blood  us  money  will  buy.  Fine 
Ity  SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.Y 


GNAGEY  FARM 


Write  for  pedigrees  at  once. 


EGGS 


r  —Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit¬ 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
prize-winning  land  and  water 
Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some- 
PINE  TREE  FARM.  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


— Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light  Brahmas. 
Barred  Rocks.  H  a  r  d  y  .“prolific, 
in  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 


> — Thoroughbred  Rocks^WyandotteH,  Leghorn^,  K.  I.  Reds? 
j  OrplugtoLH,  Minorca*,  Lan^slmi!*,  Brahmas,  Cochin*, 


EGGS 


Nelson’s  famous  ePTR-prortucm^  at  ml  11s  of  Barred  Rock8 
andS.C.  Brown  LcKhorns,lf»  $1,  SO  $3.  Hatch  Kuaranteed. 
The  J.  F.  Nelson  Poultry  Farm,  Grove  City,  Penn. 


1  fiftC  ^CR  ITATCHING — All  breeds,  Orp’gs,  Brahmas, Wyan- 
,  UUO  dottes,  P.  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Cochins,  Langshaus,  Mln- 
oreas,  Houdans,  Bantams,  Guineas,  P.  Ducks,  Pit  Gumes. 
State  your  wants.  Mt.  Blanco  Poultry  Farm,  Alt.  Blanco,  O. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS 

re  mated  one  pen  for  my  own  use,  but  can 
a  few  sittings  at  $1.50  per  15.  The  birds  in 
this  pen  have  been  selected  for  their  beauty  and 
great  laying  qualities. 

MRS.  C.  S.  MENGES,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


RP  D  LEGHOKNEGGS- Pens,  15for$l.U0; 

■  Ui  Di  Farmrange,30for$1.00;  Fercase.fiiOdoz.) 
$9.00.  Mrs.  J.  L.  Glenn,  McCouneisville,0.,  lt.D.No.2 

White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs  Thornlley', Marietta, (j 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 
Salmon  Roe  for  Poultry. 

Could  you  substitute  fish  for  meat  for 
chickens,  and  would  salmon  roe  be  good? 
We  can  get  all  we  want  free.  Is  fish  bone 
as  good  as  other  kind  of  bone?  c.  f.  s. 

Sumdum,  Alaska. 

I  have  never  had  any  experience  in 
feeding  fish  to  poultry,  but  know  that  it 
is  largely  used  by  many  who  raise  ducks 
extensively  with  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  I  judge  that  it  would  be  equally 
good  for  hens.  If  I  lived  where  I  could 
secure  all  the  salmon  roe  I  wanted  free 
I  should  lose  no  time  in  giving  it  a 
trial.  Do  not  make  the  mistake,  how¬ 
ever,  of  thinking  that  hens  can  be  kept 
on  this  feed  exclusively.  This  will  do 
all  right,  I  think,  for  animal  food,  but 
grain  will  be  needed  in  connection  with 
it.  It  will  spoil  very  quickly,  and  will 
have  to  be  secured  in  small  lots  and 
often.  Better  cook  it  before  using.  Mrs. 
Crawford  uses  fish  trimmings  from  a 
market,  cooked  in  this  way,  with  excel¬ 
lent  results.  I  think  fish  bones  would  be 
all  right  but  they  should  be  ground  or 
reduced  in  some  way  to  avoid  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  choking.  Long  sharp  bones 
would  be  apt  to  become  lodged  in  the 
throat  or  crop  and  cause  trouble.  We 
are  feeding  more  meat  and  bone  this 
Spring  than  ever  before,  and  never  had 
eggs  with  such  thick  shells.  I  attribute 
this  to  the  extra  bone  which  they  are 
getting.  In  former  years  we  often  had 
two  or  three  dozen  cracked  or  thin- 
shelled  eggs  a  day,  so  that  we  had  to 
take  a  good  many  to  the  bakers.  This 
year  we  hardly  get  enough  such  for 
family  use,  though  we  are  using  the 
same  nests  and  get  about  the  same 
number  of  eggs.  The  meat  and  bone 
seems  to  have  an  advantage  over  milk 
in  this  respect. 

Concentrated  Blood  or  Green  Bone. 

What  about  the  concentrated  deodorized 
blood  which  is  advertised  by  poultry  sup¬ 
ply  houses,  claiming  that  one  pound  is 
equal  to  16  pounds  of  green  cut  bone? 
Will  it  fill  the  place  of  green  cut  bone, 
and  will  the  results  be  as  good?  If  so,  it 
would  be  cheaper,  and  a  great  deal  of 
labor  saved,  and  would  be  much  more 
convenient  than  to  bother  with  green 
bone.  a.  p.  m. 

Fountain  City,  Tenn. 

While  it  is  possible  that  one  pound 
of  this  product  is  equal  to  16  pounds 
of  green  cut  bone  in  some  one  element, 
by  chemical  analysis,  if  anyone  expects 
to  get  as  good  results  from  feeding  one 
pound  to  hens  as  he  would  by  feeding 
16  pounds  of  green  cut  bene  I  would 
simply  say  “don’t”;  “16  to  1”  may  be  all 
right  in  its  place,  but  not  here. 

Hens  or  Hogs. 

I  am  in  the  poultry  business  for  eggs 
and  have  been  in  it  long  enough  to  know 
that  one  works  for  all  he  gets.  As  1 
understand  it,  you  keep  1,500  hens.  Does 
it  pay?  What  feed  do  you,  recommend  for 
eggs?  With  12  or  15  acres,  near  a  good 
market  where  you  have  to  buy  most  of 
your  feed,  will  hens  pay  better  than  hogs? 
You  seem  to  be  going  into  the  pork  busi¬ 
ness  some.  Is  there  any  stimulant  that 
will  make  hens  lay  for  four  or  five  months, 
regardless  of  the  health  of  the  hen  or  the 
fertility  of  the  eggs?  What  you  wrote 
about  buying  pullets  in  the  Fall  was  all 
right.  I  want  a  few  pointers  from  some 
one  who  has  done  it.  Any  amount  of  stuff 
and  nonsense  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  by  people  who  went  into  the  poul¬ 
try  business  and  quit  and  went  to  selling 
incubators.  Would  it  pay  to  buy  hens 
stimulants  for  four  or  five  months  for 
eggs  and  then  sell  the  hens  and  buy  more? 

Ontario.  r.  P- 

Readers  of  these  notes  have  noticed 
that  I  recommend  corn  and  wheat  for 
grain  feed,  in  connection  with  animal 
food  of  some  kind.  Green  food  in  some 
form  is  undoubtedly  desirable,  but  I  do 
not  consider  it  as  essential  as  the  two 
former.  “Will  hens  pay  better  than 
hogs?”  A  great  deal  depends  on  cir¬ 
cumstances.  There  have  been  times  and 
places  during  the  past  two  years  where 
pork  could  be  produced  at  a  good  profit 
on  purchased  grain.  As  a  rule,  how¬ 
ever,  the  man  who  feeds  hogs  on  the 
same  farm  where  the  feeds  are  produced 
has  a  decided  advantage.  The  bulk  of 
most  farmers’  income  can  be  reckoned 


as  representing  the  proceeds  of  his  own 
labor.  When  his  whole  time  is  spent  in 
the  care  of  hogs  or  other  stock  on  pur¬ 
chased  feeds,  his  whole  income  depends 
on  the  price  which  pork  brings  above 
the  food  cost.  Where  he  raises  his  own 
grain  the  price  of  pork  may  go  down  so 
that  it  barely  covers  the  food  cost,  and 
he  still  has  an  income  from  the  labor 
in  raising  the  grain.  In  the  other  case 
the  income  would  be  entirely  wipted 
out.  A  year  ago  at  this  time  pork  was 
worth  in  the  New  York  market  10y3 
cents  per  pound.  To-day  it  is  only 
worth  eight  cents.  Suppose  the  food  cost 
to  be  six  cents  per  pound  and  here  is 
a  cut  of  over  50  per  cent  in  the  income 
of  the  farmer  making  pork  on  purchas¬ 
ed  grain  as  we  are  making  it.  For  the 
man  who  is  both  raising  grain  and  feed¬ 
ing  it,  the  cut  is  less  than  25  per  cent. 
For  this  reason  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt 
as  to  the  advisability  of  feeding  a  big 
lot  of  pigs  this  Summer.  It  is  something 
of  a  lottery  at  the  best;  so  much  depends 
on  the  relative  price  of  grain  and  pork. 
Last  Spring  we  had  to  ship  several  tons 
of  pork  to  the  New  York  market,  since 
the  demand  is  light  in  our  local  market 
after  the  advent  of  warm  weather. -This 
could  then  be  done  at  a  good  profit  on 
account  of  the  high  price  prevailing. 
This  Spring  the  problem  has  been  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one,  as  the  expense  of  freight  and 
commission  would  consume  most  of  the 
profits.  We  have  been  able  by  butcher¬ 
ing  at  from  80  to  100  pounds  weight  to 
work  them  nearly  all  off  on  our  local 
butchers  at  eight  cents  net.  Some  of 
our  September  pigs  dressed  130  pounds 
and  more  in  February.  The  later  ones 
we  killed  when  they  weighed  from  80 
to  100,  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  to  pay  freight  and  commission 
on  them.  I  doubt  whether  market  con¬ 
ditions  will  often  be  as  favorable  for 
making  pork  on  purchased  grain  as  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  shall  probably 
reduce  our  stock  of  pigs.  I  know  of  no 
“stimulant  that  will  make  hens  lay  for 
four  or  five  months  regardless  of  the 
health  of  the  hen.”  A  hen  needs  to  be 
in  the  pink  of  health  in  order  to  lay  at 
all.  A  sick  hen  lays  no  eggs.  Where 
good  hens  can  be  bought  at  market 
rates  in  February  or  March,  fed  for  eggs 
four  or  five  months  and  sold  again, 
there  are  big  chances  for  profit.  For  any 
other  four  or  five  months  of  the  year 
I  should  be  doubtful  about  the  profit. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 

Frank  C.  Ward’s  third  importation  of 
Jersey  cattle  will  be  sold  by  Peter  C.  Kel¬ 
logg  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  April  26.  This 
herd  of  about  120  head  surpasses  the  previ¬ 
ous  importations  in  breeding  and  general 
merit.  In  the  lot  is  progeny  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  noted  sires:  Flying  Fox;  Golden  Lad 
2d;  Mon  Plaisir;  Clovis;  Golden  Marquis 
2d;  Primrose  Lad;  Mabel's  Poet;  Napoleon 
Bonaparte;  King  of  Arden;  and  Mauser. 
Nearly  all  the  cows  and  heifers  are  fresh. 
They  have  the  characteristic  beauty  of  im¬ 
ported  cows,  with  fine  udders  and  large 
teats.  There  are  also  some  excellent  young 
bull  calves.  Further  particulars  will  be 
furnished  by  Peter  C.  Kellogg,  10?  John 
St..  New  York. 


“If  you  want  to  know  how  to  raise 
Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without 
Milk,  write  to  J.  W.  Barwell,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.’’ — Adv. 


Barren  Cows 

f' r  Write  for  Moore  Bros.,V.S. 

VvlirClX  Pamphlet  Albany,  N.Y. 


•  I# 


SHEEP 


Standard  of  the  World 

for  60  yearn.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  One  dippiny  kills  Tie  kit, 
Idee  and  Kits.  No  smell.  Keeps  flock 
clean  a  longtime.  Increases  growth  of  wool. 
Itippiny  Tanks  at  cost. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to  Chicago. 

If  local  druyyist  cannot  supply 
send  81.7<t  for  8%  ( lOOyal .) pkt.to 

CYRIL,  PRANCKLIN.  72  Reaver  St  N  Y 
WALK  Kit  &  GIBSON,  Albany,  N  V 
WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Chicago 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Save  $io.-  Per  Cow 
Every  Year  of  Use. 


Send  for  Catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  11  Prumni  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  OHices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL 
75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot.  Avenue 
WINNIPEG. 


DR.  HESS 


Great  Stock  Book 


_  If  you  will  write  and  say  what 

stock  you  have— how  many  head 
IBB  of  each,  what  stock  food  you 
■  have  used— and  mention  tills 

aper.  This  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatise 
n  the  care  of  aU  live  stock  and  poultry, based 
n  the  Bcientitio  knowledge  and  attainments 
f  the  eminent  veterinarian.  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
>.V.S.);  written  in  popular  language;  com- 
lended  and  used  by  veterinarians  every- 
•liere.  Get  it  and  become  a  master  of  alt 
toek  diseases.  Write  to-day,  to  * 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  STOCK  FEED 

BETTER  THAN  MANGELS 
Breustedt’s  “Elite”  and  “Elite  A”  Sugar  Beet 
Seeds  yield  1500  to  2500  bushels  per  acre 

H  lb.,  25c;  M  lb.,  40c;  lib.  ,75c;  2  lbs. ,*1.25;  4  lbs., 
*2.25— by  mail,  prepaid.  6  lbs..  *1.75;  10  lbs.,  *3.00; 
25  lbs.,  *0.00;  50  lbs.,  *11.00;  110  lbs.,  *20.00 -by  freight 
or  express,  not  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

K.  C.  POST,  M.  E.,  DUNDEE,  MICH. 
Sole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 


Spavins 

aired  oy  one 


45minuie 

treatment 


FLEMINC'S  Is  the 
quick  and  sure  spavin  cure. 
Thousands  cured  by  this 
wonderful  46-minute  method. 
Guaranteed  always  Free 
Book  about  Spavin,  Ourb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  etc. Write. 

FLEHINfl  BROS.,  Chemists, 
122  I'alon  Stock  Ids. Chicago,! 


ftCATU  Yfl  I  uu  Hisjsb  and  CHICK 

UCA  In  I  U  LluL  64-page  book  FREE. 

D  .T  LAMBERT.  Box  307,  Apponang,  R.  I. 


For  Silos,  Hoops  and  Lug«,  write  for  prices 
and  circulars.  T.  E.  CROSS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


Q|  |  C  A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  with  guur- 
OILvo  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  *7S.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmers’  Clubs 
&  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


s  the  Cows 
in  the  II.  S. 


do  not  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  labor 
and  feed,  states 
a  well-known 
authority. 

The  remedy 
lies  in  using’ 


thoroughbred  sires.  Booklet  B1  tells 
something  about  this.  Write  for  it 
and  for  new  Sale  List  B22  of  JERSEY 

bulls.  Do  it  now. 


WINTERGREEN  HILL  FARM, 


SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


SUPERIOR 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

GETS  ALL  THE  CREAM 

In  GO  to  90  minutes  "just  as  good  as 
a  *100  machine.”  Sold  under  a  bind¬ 
ing  guarantee.  Your  money  back  If 
not  satisfactory.  Simple,  practical. 

40,000  Farmers  Use  It. 

Least  trouble  and  expense  of  any 
good  method.  Cold  water  circulat¬ 
ing  thro  center  water-column  and  outer  water  jacket 
does  all  the  work.  No  mixing.  The  best  invest¬ 
ment  on  the  Farm.  Write  today  for  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Don’t  delay. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO.  V 
Grand  River  Ave.  309  Detroit,  Mich. 


1 


y 


$43.75  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

AT  7K  we  furnish  the  highest 

rVJ ^  grade  cream  separator 

made,  the  strongest,  simplest,  lightest  running, 
closest  skimmer.  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and 
most  thorough  hand  cream  separator  made. 
FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  COM¬ 
PLETE  DESCRIPTIONS.  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  PROPOSITION 

and  the  most  astonishing  offer  ever  made  on 
any  cream  separator,  WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  CATALOGUE.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago.  III. 


ans me  beery  bit 

Even  a  Lady  can  hold  ar>  ugly  horse 
Cures  kicKers.  shyers,  runaways  etc 
FOUR  bits  m  one  TEN  day.5  TRIAL 

PROF.  J  Q.  BEERY.  Pleasant  Hill  Oh.o 


WIRE-SI.40  Per  IOO  Lbs. 

Smooth  galvanized  wire, put  up  too 
lbs.  to  a  bale,  lengths  running  up  to 
250ft.  No.  14  guage, per  100  lbs.  *1.40. 
Write  for  prices  on  other  gauges 
Fence  staples,  per  100  lbs..  12.00.  Wire 
nails,  mixedin  a  keg.  per  1 00 lbs., *1  60. 
Barbed  wire,  per  lOOlbs.,  *2.36.  Poultry 
netting,  steel  fence  .etc.,  atlow  prices. 
Ask  t'or  Catalogue  No.  E, 
on  merchandise  of  all  kinds  from 
Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
CHICAGO  IIOCSK  WRKCK1SU  CO.,  West  85th  *  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


NEW 

AMERICAN 
MANURE  SPREADERS 

hold  from  50  to  100  bushels.  Spread  just  as  thin  or 
thick,  fine  or  coarse  as  ground  requires.  Don’ t  ha  ve  to 
stop  team  to  make  change.  Most  substantial,  largest 
capacity,  lightest  draft.  *  -a 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


1589  HASTINGS  ST 
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SHEEP  AND  WHITE  DAISIES. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  answer  given 
by  Brother  Van  Alstyne  to  the  question 
of  H.  B.  S.,  page  218.  Even  if  the  field 
is  tillable  there  is  no  way  in  which  the 
white  daisies  can  be  so  fully  and  so 
quickly  exterminated  as  by  using  it  as 
a  sheep  pasture.  Provide  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter  for  the  sheep;  then  put  not  less  than 
10  sheep  to  each  acre,  and  keep  them 
in  the  field.  In  different  parts  of  the 
field  place  troughs  made  of  three  boards 
each  10  inches  wide  and  any  convenient 
length,  by  nailing  two  of  the  boards  up¬ 
on  the  edges  of  the  third  so  an  equal 
width  shall  be  on  each  side  of  middle 
board  so  that  a  cross  section  will  look 
like  the  letter  H.  Nail  on  ends  as  wide 
as  sides.  This  will  make  a  double  trough 
each  4.y2  inches  deep  and  10  inches  wide, 
with  a  flat  bottom,  which  is  very  much 
better  than  troughs  V-shaped,  and 
enough  troughs  should  be  provided  so 
sheep  shall  have  plenty  of  feeding  room. 
By  turning  the  trough  over  each  day  it 
will  always  be  clean  and  dry.  Feed 
three-fourths  pound  of  wheat  bran  to 
each  sheep  per  day,  and  see  that  they 
have  plenty  of  salt,  and  be  sure  about 
water  supply.  With  this  number  of 
sheep  per  acre  fed  on  the  wheat  bran 
they  will  be  forced  to  eat  the  daisies 
clear  into  the  roots,  and  one  Summer 
will  entirely  clean  out  the  last  of  them 
unless  more  come  from  seed.  For  fear 
there  may  be  plenty  of  seed  to  restock 
the  field,  better  sow  a  liberal  supply  of 
grass  seed  the  second  Spring  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  sheep  pasture  the  second  Sum¬ 
mer.  We  have  entirely  cleaned  fields 
of  golden  rod  and  others  of  Canada  this¬ 
tles  with  this  way  of  sheep  treatment 
in  a  single  Summer,  and  had  the  field 
finely  fitted  for  pasture  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  feeding  of  so  much  bran  will 
keep  the  sheep  in  perfect  condition,  and 
at  same  time  will  add  to  the  land  what 
would  be  equivalent  to  applying  a  half 
ton  of  fertilizer  4.4  nitrogen,  4.8  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  2.7  potash,  as  the  sheep 
would  take  practically  nothing  from  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  bran.  But  he 
must  remember  that  in  order  to  have 
the  sheep  accomplish  the  above  result 
they  should  be  substantially  the  native 
American  Merino,  as  none  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  mutton  breeds  are  worth  anything 
as  scavengers.  “They  ain’t  made  that 

way.”  j.  e.  WOODWARD. 


BEANS  AND  BEAN  REFUSE. 

The  canniest  hen  woman  I  know  has 
fed  beans  to  her  flock  all  Winter.  She 
claims  an  increased  egg  yield  from  their 
use.  Taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  hens  were  not  particularly  well 
housed,  and  that  their  other  rations  con¬ 
sisted  of  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat,  I  am 
inclined  to  join  her  in  this  opinion. 
Beans  are  rich  in  proteids  and  carbohy¬ 
drates.  In  this  instance  they  helped  to 
furnish  the  constituents  for  eggs,  for 
when  everybody’s  hens  were  loafing  this 
flock  were  attending  strictly  to  their 
duties.  I  may  say  that  the  biddies  took 
up  the  “bean  habit”  themselves.  In  the 
Fall  the  beans  were  cooked  twice  a  week 
for  the  pigs.  The  hens  would  crowd 
about  the  receptacle  in  which  the  beans 
were  placed  and  eat  to  repletion  when 
they  could  get  an  abundance  of  other 
food.  By  the  time  they  went  into  Win¬ 
ter  quarters  they  were  laying  well,  and 
they  continued  to  do  so  all  Winter.  A 
percentage  of  the  bean  crop  is  unmar¬ 
ketable  from  being  broken  and  stained. 
If  simple  cooking  will  convert  this 
waste  into  a  valuable  food  for  the  poul¬ 
try  shall  we  not  go  and  do  likewise? 

There  is  another  product  of  the  bean 
thrasher  for  which  I  wish  to  speak  a 
word  of  praise;  that  is  the  dry  fine  dirt 
which  comes  from  the  rollers,  bushels 
and  bushels  of  it  One  is  often  too 
much  hurried  in  the  busy  season  to  se¬ 
cure  an  adequate  supply  of  dry  earth  for 
Winter  use.  The  bean  thrasher  will  do 
this  for  you  and  deposit  it  upon  the  barn 
floor,  all  ready  to  be  shoveled  into  bar¬ 
rels.  Not  a  pound  shall  be  wasted  on 


our  premises  so  long  as  we  keep  hens. 
The  fowls  love  to  scratch  and  dust  them¬ 
selves  in  it,  one  member  of  the  family 
even  declares  they  eat  it,  this  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  advantages  as  an  absorbent. 
Save  the  bean  dust  and  your  fowls  will 
be  healthier  and  happier.  m.  e.  o. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WHAT  THREE  GRADE  JERSEYS  DID. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the 
correspondence  of  J.  Grant  Morse.  I 
know  the  Good  Book  says  thou  shalt  not 
covet,  but  I  would  like  to  own  his  10 
registered  Jerseys.  I  cannot  help  taking 
exceptions  to  Geo.  A.  Cosgrove,  on  page 
230,  “Hens  vs.  Cows.”  On  April  1,  1903. 
I  began  farming  after  14  years  spent 
off  the  farm,  so  I  do  not  hold  myself  up 
as  a  model  farmer.  I  will  tell  what  my 
three  grade  Jerseys  have  done  in  one 
year.  I  bought  them  for  $80,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  provender  had  to  buy  all  that 
was  fed  until  the  crops  were  raised  upon 
the  farm,  and  since  then  have  kept  a 
strict  account  of  all  the  cows  used,  and 
in  the  year  have  fed  the  following: 
Ground  feed,  $24;  500  bundles  fodder, 
$15;  two  tons  mixed  hay,  $20;  pasture, 
$24;  iy2  ton  straw  for  litter,  $12;  mak¬ 
ing  an  expenditure  of  $175.  Now  for  the 
balance  sheet.  I  have  three  grade  Jer¬ 
seys,  for  which  I  could  get  $100  without 
trouble;  have  sold  in  butter  and  veal 
calves  $155;  milk,  butter  and  cream 
consumed  in  our  family  of  five,  $75;  slop 
fed  to  hogs,  $50;  manure,  $20;  making 
in  all  $400,  leaving  a  balance  of  $225 
profit.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Cosgrove  can  clear 
a  better  per  cent  profit  on  his  fowls,  and 
will  close  by  saying  that  I  enjoy  taking 
care  of  the  cows,  and  they  thank  me, 
through  the  milk  pail,  for  any  extra 
care  given.  louis  Covington. 

Pennsylvania. 


EIGHT  PENNSYLVANIA  COWS. 

The  Doylestown,  Pa.,  Republican  re¬ 
prints  the  figures  given  by  J.  Grant 
Morse  on  page  229,  and  then  prints  the 
record  of  eight  “common”  local  cows. 
Mr.  Morse  keeps  10  purebred  Jerseys. 
The  total  yearly  income  from  them  was 
$1,288.78.  This  is  what  the  eight  Penn¬ 
sylvania  scrubs  did: 

Now  for  the  record  of  a  Bucks  County 
herd  of  the  sort  that  has  placed  Bucks 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  all  the  counties 
of  the  United  States  in  agricultural  re¬ 
sources.  This  is  the  herd  of  Joseph  C. 
Slack,  of  Wrightstown  Township,  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  capable  young  farmer,  who 
thoroughly  understands  his  business.  To 
begin  with  he  has  but  eight  cows,  while 
the  New  York  herd  numbers  10.  His  herd 
is  not  registered.  They  are  what  would 
be  termed  “common”  cows  in  the  matter 
of  pedigree,  but  selected  with  a  discrimi¬ 


nating  eye.  Mr.  Slack  has  kept  a  carerut 
record  of  his  dairy  output  for  two  years. 
From  the  product  of  the  herd  his  family 
and  his  parents,  numbering  five  people, 
have  used  what  milk,  butter  and  cream 
they  required,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the 
New  York  farmer  no  account  has  been 
made  of  the  products  consumed  by  tne 
family  or  guests.  Here  is  the  record  of 
Mr.  Slack’s  herd  for  the  year  ending  Feb¬ 


ruary  1,  1904:  .. 

Butter  . $522  13 

Cheese  .  105  lo 

Hogs  .  145  07 

Veal  calves  .  no  in 

Total  . 1893  26 


These  figures  show  an  average  earning 
of  $111.65%  per  head  for  the  herd. 

Now  mark  this  difference  in  favor  of  the 
New  York  herd.  Mr.  Slack  obtained  no 
premiums  at  exhibitions.  He  sold  only 
veal  calves,  while  the  New  York  man  re¬ 
ceived  fancy  prices  for  registered  calves. 
For  four  registered  bull  calves  the  New 
York  man  received  $145.  He  sold  two 
heifer  calves  together  for  $75  and  another 
for  $70.  He  won  $08  in  premiums.  Of 
course,  all  that  counts  in  favor  of  his 
herd,  but  his  figures  and  those  of  Mr. 
Slack  are  so  close  that  it  makes  the  record 
of  Mr.  Slack’s  cows  appear  that  much 
better.  In  brief,  the  Bucks  County  farmer 
with  a  smaller  herd  of  ordinary  stock,  and 
without  fancy  prices  or  premiums,  has 
held  his  own  if  he  has  not  beaten  the  New 
Yorker  and  his  registered  herd.  As  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  how  Mr.  Slack  has  been  able 
to  keep  his  herd  to  the  top  notch  it  may 
be  stated  that  for  the  year  1902  his  cows 
earned  $111.81%  per  head  as  against 
$111.65%  in  1903. _ 

The  outlook  for  feeding  sheep  is  goou 
for  those  who  have  plenty  of  feed  on  hand 
and  can  buy  the  feeders  at  a  right  price. 
Fat  sheep  tht  are  handy  weights  are  bound 
to  sell  at  good  prices,  but  to  people  who 
have  to  buy  their  feed  now  at  a  high  price 
and  pay  high  for  their  feeders  1  would 
think  there  is  not  much  in  it.  a.  allbn. 

Bexington,  Neb. 

Cows  Leaking  Milk.— I  have  been  a 
farmer  for  46  years,  and  have  had  several 
such  cows,  and  never  as  yet  have  had  any 
trouble  in  stopping  the  leak.  I  have  a  very 
simple  remedy  which  will  cause  no  narm. 
I  take  a  little  rubber  band,  such  as  drug¬ 
gists  put  around  packages,  and  put  it  round 
the  end  of  the  teats  that  leak;  it  must  be 
just  tight  enough  to  stop  the  milk.  I  have 
used  the  rubber  on  some  teats  two  months 
on  cows  that  leaked  so  I  could  not  dry 
off.  I  put  them  on  and  turn  cow  out,  and 
it  worked  well.  I  buy  cows  in  the  Spring 
to  turn  out,  and  have  found  none  that 
would  leak  so  they  would  not  dry  off  out 
in  a  good  pasture.  f.  a.  j. 

Northfield,  Vt. 


Separator  Truths. 

They  stand  out  best  in  the  trial.  We’re 
not  afraidtolet  honest  men  try  the 
popular  priced 

AMERICAN. 


Seeing  it  work  sells  it.  That’s  our  plan. 
It's  a  machine  that  wins  its  way. 
we  send  catalog  f  It’s  free. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Box  1066,  Bainbrldge,  N.  Y. 


SILOS 

Also  Cutters,  Blowers,  Carriers,  Horse  Powers.  Hay  Presses, 
»  Machines.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coble.klll,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Beat  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Wett  Wafer  St. , 
BIBACT’SX,  N.  T, 


lo  Owner*  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

The  Auto-Sparker 

doe*  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  batterie*.  their  annoyance 
and  expettte.  No  belt— no  switch— no 
.batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en- 
'gine  now  nsiu*  batteriea.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

Motslmrer  Device  Mfir.  Ce. 


MONARCH  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

SOLD  ON  THEIR  MERIT. 

Perfect  Working  Tractions  Portable^ 

Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  special  presses  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Boilers.  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  Write  for 
catalogue.  MONARCH  MACHINERY  CO., 

39  Cortlandt  8t.,  Now  York. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
1  Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS.  ETC. 

Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

State  Your  Power  Meeds. 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  26  STERLING,  ILL. 


WEBER  Jr.  p?mp!^  Engines 

\  excel  windmills  or  any  other  w 
power  in  amount  of  duty,  constancy  and 
cost  of  running.  Always  ready. 

A  trifle  for  gasoline  gives  you  the 
water  SO  men  could  pump. 
foil  horM  power  for  an 7  pur- 
poM.  All  Binee  up  to  300  h.  p 
Write  for  free  entnlogue. 

Weber  Gas  and  Gasoline 
*  KaglneCo., 

Box  206  Hutu  City,  Ho. 


Eastern  Office:  115  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED 

FARMER’S  NEEDS 

SAWS.  PU  M  PS.GRI  N  DERS,  ENSI LAGE 
MACHINES  ft  ALL  ATTACHMENTS . 

StoddardMfg.Co. 

RUTLAND, VT.  - 


Buys  the 

Chicago 

Two-Horse 

Engine 

Complete. 


^jmp  Jack  Extra  $12.00. 


One  Man  Writes: 

Good  Thunder.  Mina., 
March 

Chicago  Gasoline  Engine  Co 
Gentlemen:  A  few  words 
about  my  engine  I  bought  if 
you.  The  engine  gives  good 
satisfaction.  It  starts  easy 
and  runs  good.  It  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  there  is  nothing  to  get 
out  of  order.  A  great  thing; 
you  can  speed  it  to  please 
yourself  It’s  easy  to  take 
from  place  to  place.  The  en¬ 
gine  always  starts  easy 
and  quick. 

Yours  truly. 

August  G.  Graft. 


We  Have 
Hundreds 
of  Letters 
Like  Above. 


You  Gan’t  Afford  To  Do  Without 

-y-ijr  puinipn  EllfMIIC  It  is  a  complete  power  plant  all  ready  to  run,  madeiu  four  sizes, 2.  s,  baud 
I  lib  UnlbAUU  CI1UH1C  8h.p.  They  are  easily  moved  from  place  to  place  and  always  read.)  ter  all 
kinds  of  work,  rain  or  shine,  cold  or  warm,  wind  or  calm,  winter  or  summer,  day  or  night.  The  only  perfect 
and  reliable  power  for  pumping  water,  grinding  and  cutting  feed,  sawing  wood,  running  churns,  washing 
machines,  forges,  drills,  creameries,  etc.,  etc.  There  is  no  limit  to  what  can  be  done  witli  the  Chicago  Engine. 
Up  to  their  rated  power.  A  2-hor.e  engine  will  pump  more  water  than  10  men  and  at  one-tenth  the  cost  It 
will  pump  more  water  in  any  given  time  than  a  12  ft.  wind  mill  when  being  driven  to  its  fullest  speed.  With  - 
wind  mill  you  must  depend  upon  the  wind,  and  when  you  require  water  the  most  is  when  the  wind  blows  the 
least.  Witli  the  gasoline  engine  you  can  start  it  at  any  moment.  You  will  always  have  watei .  It  is  different 
from  the  wind  mill  notonly  in  the  above  respect,  but  you  can  detach  it  lrom  your  pump  and  saw  a  cord  of 
wood  an  hour,  grind  1  5  bushels  of  feed  per  hour,  cut  2  to  4  tons  of  (odder  per  hour  and  do  any  other  kind  of 
work  that  a  power  can  be  used  for,  it  costs  but  little,  it  any,  more  tlian  a  first  class  wind  mill.  The  gasoline 
engine  is  taking  ihe  place  of  the  wind  mill  everywhere.  Larger  sizes  do  proportionate  work. 

T|jr;  rynrilCC  1C  Al  IIHCT  UnTUIUP  coulPaled  to  tt'e  amount  of  work  done.  Only  one 
I  nC  CArCnOt  Id  ALmUOl  HU  I  IlllfU  gallon  of  oidinary  stove  gasoline  is  required  lor 
each  horse  power  fora  full  day  of  1 0  hours,  and  the  less  pow  er  you  use  the  less  gasoline  you  consume.  You  can’t 
hire  a  man  lor  ten  times  the  cost,  you  don’t  have  to  board  the  engine,  it  costs  nothing  to  keep  when  not  in 
use,  never  loafs  and  is  always  ready;  no  danger  of  tire  or  explosions,  no  coal,  no  ashes,  no  dirt.  Can  be  run 
anywhere  by  anyone;  requires  no  engineer  or  fireman.  Anyone  with  any  amount  of  w  ork  to  do  simply  can¬ 
not  afford  to  do  without  the  Chicago.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the’ world  has  a  high  grade  engine  been 
offered  at  the  low  price  for  which  we  are  now  Belling  the  Chicago. 

A  First  Class  Engine  at  Manufacturers  Prices 

We  are  able  to  sell  this  high  grade  engine  at  the  low  price  that  we  do 
for  the  reason  that  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  gasoline  en¬ 
gines  from  2  to  8  horse  power  of  any  concern  in  the  world.  They  are 
made  from  the  very  best  of  material  and  by  the  very  best  of  mechan¬ 
ics.  We  have  special  machines  for  making  every  single  part  of  the 
engine,  therefore  every  part  is  perfect  in  every  way  We  have  sp<  nt 
15  years  in  building  and  perfecting  gasoline  engines.  The  Chicago  us 
now  made  is  the  perfected  product  of  15  years  of  experience.  Wo 
save  you  from  *50  to  *150  on  an  engine,  according  to  size. 

THE  CHICAGO  ENGINE  SJSSSSi.'St 

struction,  easy  to  start,  runs  steadier,  has  tewer  parts, 
therefore  less’  wear  and  friction  and  less  repairs. 
riAII  CIIPIUC  UAC  electric  igniter  and  bnt- 
EAwn  CnUHlC  (1AO  teries.  spark  coil,  water 
and  gasoline  tanks,  pulley,  two  heavy  balance  wheels, 
oilers,  oil,  etc.  Each  engine  is  mounted  and  ready  to 
run  and  is  a  complete  power  plant  in  itself 

GUT  THIS  AD  OUT 

and  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  our  large  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  it  gives  full  descriptions,  large  illus¬ 
trations  and  more  information  on  gasoline  engines 
than  was  ever  given  before.  We  have  revolutionized 
the  gasoline  engine  business.  Our  catalogue  tells  you 
what  we  have  learned  in  fifteen  years  experience. 
Don’t  buy  an  engine  of  any  kind,  a  wind  mill,  or  auv 
kind  of  a  power  until  you  receive  our  handsome 
catalogue  and  learn  all  about  our  engine  and  see 
our  astonishingly  low  prices  aud  liberal  offers  on 
all  sizes.  Do  It  now.  i 

The  Chicago  Gasoline  Engine  Co., 

57  N.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago. 
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MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

Wasted  Power  and  Fertility. — We 
passed  a  barn  yesterday  with  an  im¬ 
mense  manure  pile  adjoining  it,  and  a 
river  within  two  rods.  Every  rain  takes 
a  good  portion  down  the  river  to  ferti¬ 
lize  the  ocean.  Lots  of  good  hay  wasted 
in  the  manure,  yet  hay  is  scarce  and 
high.  A  little  farther  on  a  boy  was 
sawing  up  a  wood  pile,  running  a  cross¬ 
cut  saw  alone.  In  the  yard,  with  noth¬ 
ing  but  daylight  over  it,  was  what 
two  or  three  years  ago,  was  a  good  en¬ 
gine,  and  a  power  saw  frozen  in  the  ice 
under  the  shed.  Was  the  owner  too 
lazy  or  what  to  hitch  the  two  together 
and  do  in  one  day  more  than  the  boy  can 
do  in  a  month?  But  then  the  boy  must 
be  kept  out  of  mischief,  and  a  job  found 
for  him.  Do  you  suppose  he’ll  stay  on 
the  farm  when  he  gets  old  enough  to 
“light  out?”  How  could  you  work  it 
better  to  drive  him  off?  A  little  farther 
was  a  barn  whose  doors  were  bursting 
off  with  the  pile  of  manure  against 
them,  and  the  meadows  crying  for  that 
manure.  They  have  not  been  fed  for 
years.  “Got  to  save  it  all  for  the  corn 
and  potatoes!”  But  half  of  it  would 
better  have  been  saved  on  the  mowing 
land,  instead  of  wasting  away  in  the 
barnyard.  Next  is  the  farm  where  a 
dairy  is  kept.  The  boy  wants  to  im¬ 
prove  things;  is  a  reader  and  a  thinker, 
cows  are  not  good  ones;  the  boy  wants 
to  improve  them,  but  father  is  getting 
along  in  years  and  cannot  change.  Al¬ 
most  anything  satisfies  him.  Either  the 
boy  will  stir  up  things  till  improvements 
are  made,  or  in  a  few  years  he  quits 
farming,  and  what  might  be  a  good, 
thrifty  farmer  hunts  for  a  job  in  town, 
and  men  wonder  what  drives  boys  off 
the  farm.  A  little  farther  still  is  a 
good  farm  but  the  owner  is  getting  old; 
no  children  to  run  it,  and  the  land  not 
half  taken  care  of.  Crops  are  growing 
less  every  year.  New  blood  and  energy 
are  wanted  to  rouse  up  things  and  make 
the  soil  yield  and  bear  fruit  many  hun¬ 
dredfold.  Where  is  it  coming  from,  or 
shall  the  land  be  allowed  to  go  back  to 
its  orginal  state  as  it  was  100  or  more 
years  ago?  Farms  cheaper  here  than  in 
the  West;  good  schools  near;  best  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  world  at  our  door.  Who  is 
going  to  solve  these  problems? 

Paying  Pork. — Pork  $12  and  $14  per 
100  seems  a  big  price  when  ordinary 
pork  brings  only  about  $7,  but  we  know 
a  young  farmer  living  about  14  miles 
from  market  whose  pork  nets  him  not 
less  than  12  cents  straight  How  does 
he  do  it?  Not  by  selling  to  the  butcher 
or  meat  market,  but  by  being  his  own 
butcher  and  seller.  He  has  a  weekly 
butter  route,  and  to  supply  his  custom¬ 
ers  keeps  about  40  cows.  Several  calves 
are  raised,  but  the  bulk  of  the  skim- 
milk  and  the  buttermilk  goes  to  hogs, 
and  he  turns  off  every  Winter  from  40 
to  50  150  to  200-pound  hogs.  He  smokes 
his  own  hams  and  bacon,  which  bring 
15  to  16  cents  a  pound.  Spare  ribs  and 
shoulders  are  sold  fresh  at  12  to  14 
cents.  The  lard  brings  12  cents,  the  salt 
pork  12  cents  and  the  remainder  is  sold 
in  sausage,  souse,  etc.,  at  12  to  15  cents. 
Of  course  this  means  some  work  in 
preparation  but  he  does  not  have  to  find 
a  market,  as  he  easily  sells  all  on  his 
butter  route;  the  people  know  it  will  all 
be  fresh  and  good,  and  there  is  quite  a 
difference  in  income  between  turning  off 
yearly  6,000  pounds  of  pork  at  12  and 
14  cents  or  the  same  at  seven  cents,  and 
the  extra  work  is  well  paid.  Two  other 
young  men  we  know  have  built  up  a 
good  trade  each  Winter  selling  their 
own  homemade  sausage  which  brings 
them  20  cents  a  pound,  and  they  use  all 
the  pig,  save  the  hams  and  spareribs 
and  the  lard.  They  are  doing  well  at  it, 
and  there  are  many  such  openings  for 
young  men,  and  older  men  too,  who  will 
put  up  a  good  article  that  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  uniform  and  of  high 
quality. 

Weed  Silage. — We  had  a  seven-acre 
corn  piece  last  season  that  was  under 
water  for  considerable  time.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  weeds  grew  about  as  fast  as 
the  corn,  and  part  of  the  piece  we  cut 
with  the  mowing  machine  and  put, 
weeds  and  all,  into  the  silo.  It  made 
good  silage,  but  it  is  not  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  kind  to  raise,  and  we  hope  to 
avoid  any  further  crops  of  that  kind.  At 
the  end  of  the  Fall  the  lot  looked  bad, 
and  as  we  wanted  to  put  on  oats  and 
seed  down  this  Spring  we  plowed  it  late 
in  the  Fall.  It  looked  better  after  plow¬ 
ing,  but  I  am  afraid  we  made  a  mistake 
in  leaving  it  bare,  at  least  it  has  been 
quite  an  object  lesson  this  Winter.  One 
side  adjoins  the  highway,  the  other  is 
protected  by  a  hill,  but  the  snow  has 
almost  invariably  blown  off  the  piece, 
filling  the  highway  and  the  field  be¬ 
yond,  and  this  snow  has  been  colored 
every  time  by  soil  blown  from  this  field. 
We  actually  believe  that  we  have  lost 
a  great  many  tons  of  the  finer  particles 
of  soil  that  were  on  the  surface.  Much 


or  tne  time  there  was  so  much  dirt  left 
in  the  snow  on  the  highway  that  a  team 
had  hard  work  to  pull  loaded  sleds,  and 
when  the  wind  blew  hard  as  the  soil 
kept  drying  out  you  might  imagine  your¬ 
self  on  a  desert  during  a  sand  storm. 
We  shall  try  to  keep  all  fields  covered 
hereafter  throughout  the  Winter. 

Tarring  Corn. — We  have  read  of  sev¬ 
eral  methods  of  tarring  corn,  but  ours 
is  the  simplest  that  we  have  seen.  Put 
a  bushel  or  more  of  corn  in  a  bran  sack, 
pour  on  to  this  three  or  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  gas  tar  or  coal  tar,  tie  up 
the  sack,  then  work  it  back  and  forth 
on  the  floor  a  dozen  times,  and  the  corn 
is  tarred  and  it  will  not  blacken  fingers 
scarcely  any.  No  water  is  needed  to 
moisten  the  corn  and  no  ashes,  plaster 
or  other  substance  to  dry  the  corn  after 
tarring. 

Dishorning  the  Dairy. — Now  is  a 
good  time  to  dishorn  the  cows,  as  they 
will  get  fairly  well  healed  before  going 
out  to  pasture,  and  the  most  serious  in¬ 
juries  are  often  caused  when  cattle  first 
go  out  in  the  Spring.  Anyone  who  has 
handled  a  dairy  where  the  horns  are  off 
will  never  want  to  go  back  to  horned 
animals.  Our  cows  are  in  swing  stan¬ 
chions  with  a  partition  in  the  manger 
between  each  cow,  about  2%  feet  high. 
On  this  partition  we  set  a  2x4  stick  and 
the  cow’s  head  rests  upon  it.  Put  the 
lead  rope  on  the  nose,  take  hold  of  the 
horn,  turn  the  head  sideways  and  the 
horn  is  off.  As  soon  as  the  horn  is  off 
loosen  the  cow  and  let  her  out  In  the 
yard  that  she  may  not  scatter  blood  in 
the  barn;  slide  the  2x4  along  and  take 
off  another.  “It  hurts,”  you  say.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  does  some,  but  we  have  seen  the 
cow  go  to  eating  inside  of  two  minutes 
after  the  horns  are  off.  It  also  hurts  us 
to  get  a  crack  in  the  head  when  clean¬ 
ing  out  a  manger.  It  also  hurts  our 
feelings  when  the  cow  knocks  the  feed 
basin  out  of  our  hand  just  as  we  go  to 
feed  her.  We  do  not  like  to  have  one 
come  in  from  the  pasture  with  a  hole 
in  her  side  or  a  long  rake  on  the  side 
of  her  body.  Before  dishorning  we  go 
through  and  rub  a  little  vaseline  around 
the  base  of  the  horn  in  the  hair.  This 
keeps  the  hair  out  of  the  way  so  you 
can  cut  close  without  cutting  any  hair. 
The  hair  soon  lops  over  the  sore  spot 
and  she  looks  like  a  “mulley.” 

Leading  an  Ugly  Bull. — We  went  to 
bring  home  at  one  time  a  good-sized 


yearling  bull,  and  as  he  had  no  ring  in 
the  nose  decided  to  put  one  in  before  ! 
starting.  This  is  where  we  made  a  mis-  i 
take.  We  were  careful  in  doing  it,  but 
of  course  it  hurt  the  bull  some,  and  he 
smelled  some  blood,  and  it  made  him 
ugly.  We  had  a  good  staff  to  lead  him, 
but  he  cared  nothing  for  it,  and  made 
things  quite  “warm”  for  us.  Finally  we 
blindfolded  him,  and  with  the  staff  and 
two  ropes,  one  on  each  side,  held  one  by 
my  brother  and  one  by  myself,  we  start¬ 
ed.  The  bull  got  off  that  blinder  in  no 
time;  he  made  things  lively  for  us,  and 
finally  we  got  a  telegraph  pole  between 
us  and  more  trouble,  and  the  last  the 
neighbors  saw  we  were  getting  over  the 
stone  wall  as  fast  as  the  law  allowed 
and  the  bull  not  far  behind.  We  did  not 
bring  him  home  that  day,  but  next  day 
went  after  him  with  a  hay  wagon,  tying 
a  rope  around  his  horns  and  hitching 
him  behind,  with  no  trouble  then  or  af¬ 
terwards.  If  we  had  at  the  first  simply 
tied  him  by  the  horns  without  stirring 
him  up  or  trying  to  lead  him  by  a  sore 
nose  we  should  have  avoided  furnishing 
amusement  for  the  neighbors  or  losing 
so  much  time.  Too  many  farmers  wait 
until  the  bull  shows  signs  of  ugliness, 
or  is  two  or  three  years  old  before  put¬ 
ting  in  a  ring.  We  think  it  is  better  to 
ring  them  when  10  or  12  months  old. 
For  making  the  opening  we  use  a  five- 
cent  ice  pick,  sharpening  it  a  few  min¬ 
utes  on  the  grindstone,  which  leaves  it 
sharp  and  polished,  and  it  will  pass 
easily  through  the  tough  muscle  of  the 
nose.  We  use  the  copper  rings  which 
swing  open  and  are  held  by  a  miserable 
small  screw,  which  if  you  are  not  very 
careful  you  will  lose  in  the  excitement 
which  usually  accompanies  such  work. 
Fasten  the  bull  well  before  beginning, 
so  that  he  cannot  move  backwards  and 
forwards,  nor  sideways.  Do  not  get  him 
angry  at  this  or  any  other  time.  When 
the  screw  is  put  in  have  a  file  handy  to 
file  off  the  edge  of  the  screw,  as  it  is 
quite  apt  not  to  leave  a  smooth  surface 
on  the  ring,  and  would  cause  a  constant 
sore  in  the  bull’s  nose. 

Choking  Cows. — A  cure  for  apple- 
choking  in  cows  was  given  at  a  recent 
institute  that  appears  to  be  a  good  one. 
A  wire  about  the  size  used  for  baled 
hay  was  bent  nearly  double  and  slipped 
down  the  throat  just  by  the  apple  and 
pulled  out,  cutting  the  apple  in  two 
parts  or  turning  it  a  little  and  cutting 
into  four  parts.  h.  g.  Manchester. 


How  would  you  bny  a  million 
dollars’  worth  of  separators! 

You  would  leam  everything  about 
them.  Try  them  everywhere,  every- 
how.  Investigate  from  “A”  to  ‘•Iz- 
i  zard.”  The  John  Deere  Plow  peo¬ 
ple  did  so  and  have  bought,  out¬ 
right,  after  exhaustive  trials  and 
thorough  examination,  nearly 

A  Million  Dollars  Worth 

of  Tubular  Cream  Separators.  They 
bought  to  sell— staked  a  million, and  a 
world  wide  reputation,  on  Tubular 
quality.  More  positive  proofof  Tubu¬ 
lar  superiorityis  im¬ 
possible.  The  low 
supply  can— simple, 
easy  to  wash,  tubular 
bowl-are  found  only 
in  Sharpies  Tubular 
Separators.  Big  im- ' 
plement  dealers— the 
strongest  houses  in 
1  the  world,  those  who 
I  get  first  choice-know 
this  and  select  thei 
Tubular.  Such  arel 
the  Dairy  Outfit  Co., 

England;  Richter  & 

Robert,  Germany;  S.  PUssonier,  Prance: 

I  Newell  &  Co.,  Australia;  Kunciman  & 
Co..  Argentine.  In  their  judgment  Tu¬ 
bulars  are  best  and  their  judgment  is 
dependable — is  right.  Ask  for  catalog 
No.  D  IM. 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Green  Mountain 

and  Not-Li-Mah 

SILOS 

lead  all  others  in  preserving  and 
convenience.  Rightly  curved 
perfect  fitting  staves,  tongued 
and  grooved,  extra  strong 
hoops,  new  patent  door.  Also 
handle  Cream  rv  Supplies,  En¬ 
silage  Ma  hiuery.  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  etc.,  everything  the  best. 

;  Books  free.  Write  for  a  copy 
today. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland.  Vt. 


It  is  a  good  signi, 

SPLIT 
HICKORY 
BUGGIES 

$50 


buggy 

ironing. 


(Thi»  illustration  show*  our  Special 
Split  Hickory  Shaft*  furnished  ou  tliia 
v  Special  attention  ie  called  to  tha 
They  are  the  best  shafts  that  it  is 


•26  but  if  you  could  sea  one  of  these  buggies  you  would  not  waste  your 
money  in  this  way  or  risk  your  life  or  the  lives  of  jour  family  or  friends  in 
a  buggy  built  of  shoddy,  imperfect  material.  Our  price  of  $50  on  our  Split 
iTiiU  I'littctmtoa iim  inmtiiiifiinAi  muter  Hickory  Special  Top  Buggy  is  $25  lower  than  you  can  buy  its  ©Qual  from 

..pring  furnished  on  onr  Spilt  Hickor^  gf  ^ 

’  buir«y  In  your  neighborhood,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  that  It  Is  better  in  gpi  M 

every  way.  Bend  it  back  to  us-,  if  you  are  satisfied,  you  keep  the  buggy  and  we  give  you  a  “ 

Two-Year  Hind  In*  Guarantee,  covering  every  part  of  the  buggy  and  protecting  you 
'  *  1  '  We  guarantee  a  dc -  — * -  “ 


Special  Top  Buggy— on«  of  the  moi 
desirable  features  ever  put  on  a  buggy 


.OUST  COLUfl 
•DUST  GROOVE 


_ _  ag  eve.,  , — -  - 

frorn  any  defect  in  material  or  workmanship.  We  guarantee  a  dozen  features  that  are 
desirable  and  add  to  the  strength  and  durability  of  our  Split  Hickory  Special  that  are 

not  found  on  any  Mf)  PRINTS  OF  MFRIT  the^spTiaf  Teatur^T 


other  buggy.  It  has  100  POINTS  OF  MERIT  Of  the  special 

Second  growth  selected  split  hickory  wheels,  with  screws  through  rims,  tired  with  K-inch  round 

...  .  1  _  J  '  i  - _ .  -  J  . .  .  A _ _ _  J  -  —  1  .  a  1 ,,  ;*Vi  anlit  hi  rtlf  A.0  .  *  1 A  hn.i  ■  OllTlU-Tlt  till  flfili 


(Our  Long  Distance  Axles  are  absolutely  ow.vuu  6‘w"—  .v.wj— -rv- - -  - - -  - —  —  -  -  ...  ,  ■  .  .  .  --  . 

dust  proof;  have  double  collar  besides  edge  steel  tires,  set  hot;  long-distance  dust-proof  axles  with  split  hickory  axle  beds  cemented  and 
sl.  i....*  «..n  avirk  olininn  flftrh:  oil  t«mnered  SDnntrs  ;  wooden  sunmr  bar.  or  Hailey  loop  it 


the  dust  flange.) 


(This  illustration  shows  screws  in  rims 
of  wheels  used  on  our  Split  Hickory 
Special.  There  is  one  screw  on  each 


full  clipped  with  two  extra  clips  on  oach;  oil  tempered  springs;  wooden  spring  bar,  or  Bailey  loop  i 
preferred;  16-ounce  all  wool  broadcloth  upholstering;  open  bottom,  box  frame  spring  cushion  and 
solid  panel  spring  back;  genuine  No.  1  enameled  full  leather  quarter  water-proof  top,  with  leather 
back  stays  padded  and  stitched;  28-oz.  Fairfield  rubber  roof  and  back  curtain;  back  curtain  lined 
and  reinforced.  All  wood  work  of  this  buggy  is  carried  100  days  in  pure  oil  and  leed  before  priming, 

16  coats  of  paint  in  all.  Highest  quality  of  finishing  varnishes.  This  buggy  has  all  of  the  late,  up-to-  (Qur  Quick  Shifting  Shaft 
date  improvements  that  are  worth  anything  from  a  standpoint  of  durability  or  comfort,  including  coupling  is  a  positi\e  quick 
13-inch  padded  patent  leather  dash,  leather  front  and  back  valances,  four  roll-up  straps,  full  length  and  anti-rattler  —  an 

velvet  carpet  with  panel  and  toe  carpets,  longitudinal  spring  to  prevent  backward  and  forward  instantaneous  change  from 
motion  strengthens  the  gear  and  insures  easy  riding  over  rough  roads;  roller  rub  irons,  which  over-  gj^fts  to  pole.) 

round  leathers  on  single  tree  and  at  hold-back^strap.  ^Quick-shifting  shaft 


Sid.  of  spoke  this  prevents  any  split-  ‘“*'.her.  ant.r^  P-nted  any  color.  Body  black  or  striped 

tmg  or  Checking  of  run.  and  add.  «  reasonable  changes  can  be  made  without  delay  in  shipment.  Send  for  our  136-page  catalogue  today.  It  wr 
year,  of  durability  to  the  wheels.)  *  ?ou  fu“y  on  what you  ought  to  pay  for  the  best  vehicles  in  the  world.  The  Catalogue  Is  Flti.K,  and  wew.il 

be  glad  to  mall  you  one  if  you  want^t.  We  have  no  agents,  but  sell  the  entire  output  of  our  factory  direct  to  the  consumer  at  wholeo.,. 

Note:  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  higrh  grade  harness,  sold  direct  to  user  at  wholesale  prices. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO.  (H.  C*  Phelps,  President),  4I39SIXTH  ST-,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest-  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action.  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural.  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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SATURDAY,  APRIL  23,  1904. 


NEW  YORK  FARMERS  AND  THEIR  COLLEGE 

The  New  York  Legislature  finally  passed  the  bill 
providing  for  suitable  buildings  for  the  Agricultural 
College.  This  was  a  just  measure,  yet  few  will  try  to 
say  that  it  was  carried  through  simply  because  it  was 
just.  Had  it  been  merely  a  matter  of  justice  the  build¬ 
ings  would  have  been  erected  years  ago.  While  ad¬ 
mitting  the  justice  of  the  demand  the  Legislature 
waited  until  justice  was  pushed  ahead  by  power.  We 
are  glad  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  farmers  to 
fight  and  show  their  power.  They  need  that  sort  of 
exercise.  Having  won  the  first  part  of  the  battle  they 
must  now  use  their  power  to  dominate  the  College 
which  the  State  is  to  equip  for  them.  For  it  is  their 
college.  Cornell  University  owes  her  very  life  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  original  land  grant  fund.  But  for  the 
profits  made  on  the  sale  of  the  Agricultural  College 
land  the  University  would  probably  have  been  obliged 
to  close  its  doors.  No  one  can  fairly  begrudge  the 
University  this  honest  profit.  We  simply  refer  to  it 
as  one  reason  why  Cornell  should  be  proud  to  make 
her  agricultural  college  the  peer  of  any  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  We  also  point  out  another  thing.  For  some 
years  Cornell  asked  the  Legislature  for  suitable  build¬ 
ings.  The  request  was  just,  but  little  attention  was 
paid  to  it.  At  length  the  farmers  got  behind  the  re¬ 
quest  and  made  it  a  demand.  They  did  this  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons.  They  were  satisfied  that  the  right  sort 
of  a  college  would  prove  a  good  investment  for  the 
State.  They  had  confidence  in  Prof.  Bailey  and  his 
assistants,  and  they  expected  to  make  the  college  their 
own — to  dominate  it  and  give  it  a  true  agricultural 
character.  The  Legislature  made  the  farmers  fight  to 
see  whether  they  really  meant  business.  The  point 
for  Cornell  University  to  remember  is  that  while  this 
new  building  may  stand  upon  its  campus  it  was  not 
given  to  the  University  for  what  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  but  it  was  given  to  the  farmers  of  the  IState  be¬ 
cause  they  were  willing  to  endorse  the  investment!  In 
order  to  win  the  fight  the  farmers  organized  as  they 
never  did  before  in  New  York  State.  Let  no  one  think 
this  organization  is  now  to  be  broken  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  grow  stronger  and  more  compact. 
Farmers  have  won  the  college  building,  not  for  Cor¬ 
nell  University  alone,  but  for  themselves.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  must  now  reckon  with  this  spirit  which  is  in 
no  way  unfriendly,  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  sincere 
and  earnest  desire  to  bring  the  college,  where  it  ought 
to  be,  close  to  the  farm.  Having  won  the  college, 
farmers  will  not  break  ranks,  but  will,  as  they  are 
justified  in  doing,  dominate  its  spirit  and  character. 


We  begin  this  week  a  new  department  “Talks  with 
a  Lawyer.”  Our  object  is  to  answer  such  legal  ques¬ 
tions  as  may  be  asked  by  readers,  especially  those 
which  have  to  do  with  farm  matters.  We  shall  not 
volunteer  legal  advice,  but  will  do  our  best  to  help 
those  who  have  sensible  questions  to  offer.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  is  in  a  large  measvfre  edited  by  its  readers — 
that  it,  we  serve  them  by  following  their  suggestions. 

* 

The  old  district  school  was  a  crude  affair.  It  did 
not  deal  in  ’ologies,  but  gave  a  training  in  fundamen¬ 
tals  that  reminds  one  of  the  boots  with  five  soles 
worn  by  men  around  the  Fulton  fish  market.  The 
teachers  knew  little  of  book  psychology,  literary  criti¬ 
cism  or  aesthetics.  They  could  not  handle  differential 
calculus  or  figure  out  transits  and  occultations,  but 


they  turned  out  scholars  who  had  searched  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  map  of  the  world,  who  could  spell  the 
toughest  words,  and  handle  fractions  as  readily  as  a 
duck  swims.  Of  course  there  were  many  incompetent 
teachers,  and  the  results  in  all  district  schools  were 
not  equally  good.  Very  great  advances  have  been 
made  in  educational  work,  but  in  the  multiplication 
of  new  studies  some  of  the  old  stand-bys,  particularly 
spelling,  fractions  and  percentage,  seem  to  have  been 
partially  neglected,  at  least  one  gets  this  impression 
from  the  poor  spelling  and  lack  of  familiarity  with 
simple  arithmetic  shown  by  many  graduates  of  col¬ 
leges.  An  extra  term  devoted  to  fractions  and  their 
application  might  be  a  good  investment,  and  the  av¬ 
erage  duration  of  school  life  is  none  too  long  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  eccentricities  of  the  spelling 
book. 

* 

The  R.  N.-Y.  has  a  good  “standing  army”  of  con¬ 
tributors  who  are  ready  to  answer  questions  or  give 
information  on  almost  any  subject.  We  also  have  an 
army  of  volunteers  who  always  respond  when  the  call 
is  sent  out.  We  have  only  to  ask  a  question,  in  order 
to  receive,  by  early  mail,  an  answer  in  a  record  of 
personal  experiences.  These  replies  make  up  the  best 
part  of  the  paper.  Sometimes  a  man  with  just  the 
information  wanted  will  say  “Some  one  else  will  be 
sure  to  tell  that!”  and  so  he  will  fail  to  write.  Do  not 
take  that  view,  but  give  as  your  experience.  I11  re¬ 
turn  some  one  will  give  you  just  what  you  call  for. 

• 

We  have  mentioned  the  “new  seedless  apple”  said 
to  have  originated  in  Colorado.  An  Indiana  local 
paper  gets  this  good  one  off: 

As  soon  as  Spencer  gets  his  seedless  orchards  in  con¬ 
dition  and  his  new  apples  in  the  market,  the  boy  who 
asks  for  the  “core”  of  one  and  hears  that  “there  ain't 
no  core,”  will  no  longer  be  justified  in  doubting  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  In  Spencer's  seedless  apple  a 
core  is  entirely  lacking.  The  fiber  that  goes  into  the 
core  of  the  old  line  apple  becomes  part  and  parcel  of 
the  cheek  in  the  new  style. 

How  about  the  “tree  agent”?  Supposing  that  his 
heart  and  conscience  represent  the  “core,”  the  above 
disposition  of  the  “fiber”  seems  about  true  to  life! 

• 

We  find  the  following  report  of  the  testimony  of 
James  J.  Hill  before  the  River  and  Harbor  Commit¬ 
tee  at  Washington: 

“The  clock  struck  12  for  the  Mississippi  River  years 
ago,”  Mr.  Hill  told  the  committee.  He  said  he  could 
run  a  railway  parallel  to  the  1,000-ton  barge  canal,  which 
New  York  State  is  planning  to  make  out  of  the  Erie, 
and  tie  up  every  canal  boat  to  its  dock  with  profit  to 
the  railroad.  He  said  he  could  do  that  with  any  water¬ 
way  under  15  feet  In  depth.  Then  he  said  he  could 
probably  succeed  with  any  waterway  under  20  feet. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  is  reasonably  correct.  And 
yet  the  State  of  New  York  has  decided  to  spend  $100,- 
000,000  in  digging  out  the  Erie  Canal.  In  this  age 
competition  of  water  transportation  cannot  regulate 
freight  rates  on  railroads.  There  used  to  be  a  large 
coasting  trade — freight  being  carried  from  large  sea 
coast  cities  to  smaller  towns.  Since  railroads  have 
been  built  between  these  points  the  coasting  trade 
in  steam  or  sail  vessels  has  practically  disappeared. 

* 

There  is  a  lively  contest  going  on  in  Massachusetts 
over  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Gov.  Bates  wants  to  do  one  thing,  the  pres¬ 
ent  Board  wants  to  do  another  and  a  third  party  rep¬ 
resented  by  some  of  the  ablest  farmers  in  the  State 
has  come  forward  with  a  compromise  proposition. 
This  contest  means  more  than  is  apparent  on  the 
surface.  It  is  only  a  surface  indication  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  that  is  going  on  between  the  old  and  the  new 
ideas  in  representative  agriculture.  For  years  farm¬ 
ers  have  had  a  general  idea  that  their  representatives 
on  “boards”  or  State  societies  have  not  done  what 
they  might  have  done  for  the  good  of  farming.  This 
feeling  has  not  found  organized  expression,  but  now 
it  is  coming  out,  and  nothing  can  stop  it.  The  Board 
that  will  not  look  after  the  interests  of  the  practical 
farmer  will  certainly  be  sawed  off!  The  proper  set¬ 
tlement  of  such  things  is  a  process  of  growth  or  evo¬ 
lution  through  thought  and  discussion.  We  shall 
contribute  our  share  in  giving  expression  to  the  wants 
or  desires  of  the  common  farmer. 

* 

Cheap  silos  have  had  their  day.  They  were  tried 
and  found  wanting,  because  they  could  not  be  made 
airtight  or  permanent.  They  did  not  hold  the  corn 
so  as  to  make  good  silage,  and  they  often  fell  apart 
in  Summer.  In  spite  of  this  they  were  useful  because 
they  gave  farmers  a  better  idea  of  what  a  good  silo 
would  do  than  a  volume  of  words.  Some  years  ago 
the  experiment  stations  issued  bulletins  showing  how 
to  make  a  tub  or  stave  silo.  We  were  told  of  ordi¬ 
nary  pine  or  hemlock  joist  placed  in  a  circle  and  tied 
together  with  rods,  hoops  or  even  wire  fencing. 
Thousands  of  such  cheap  affairs  were  built.  Some  of 
them  made  a  fair  quality  of  silage,  but  many  of  them 
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fell  in  a  neap,  wnen  Summer  came,  like  a  dried-out 
washtub.  Yet  even  these  cheap  failures  led  to  suc¬ 
cess,  for  those  who  built  them  saw  that  the  trouble 
lay  in  the  construction  of  the  silo  and  not  in  the 
principle.  Many  farmers  built  the  cheap  silo  as  an 
experiment,  satisfied  themselves  that  silage  would 
pay,  and  then  built  a  good  one.  Thus  the  cheap  silo 
served  a  good  purpose,  for  these  farmers  would  not 
have  spent  the  cost  of  a  good  one  in  an  experiment. 
No  one  thinks  now  of  building  anything  but  a  sound 
and  permanent  structure,  yet  we  can  see  that  the 
craze  for  cheap  silos  was  in  the  end  a  good  thing — a 
part  of  silage  education  that  was  necessary. 

* 

Chancellor  James  R.  Day,  of  Syracuse  University, 
was  the  leader  of  the  college  presidents  in  the  attack 
upon  the  agricultural  college  at  Cornell.  It  seemed 
to  us  from  the  first  that  Dr.  Day’s  arguments  showed 
that  he  knew  little  about  agricultural  education,  and 
in  fact  did  not  believe  the  farmer  needs  special  school¬ 
ing.  In  speaking  at  a  religious  meeting  recently  Dr. 
Day  said: 

li  1  had  a  son,  and  I  knew  he  was  destined  to  drive  a 
mule  cart  all  his  days,  I  would  send  him  to  college.  I 
would  put  as  immeasurable  a  distance  between  my  son 
and  a  mule  as  possible. 

That  is  just  exactly  the  spirit  we  have  objected  to. 
We  should  feel  sorry  for  both  mule  and  son  if  the 
latter  had  that  sort  of  training.  Suppose  the  mule 
had  a  case  of  colic,  or  a  lame  leg  or  any  other  ail¬ 
ment  mules  are  heir  to,  and  the  driver  were  put  an 
“immeasurable”  distance  away  from  him?  What 
would  become  of  the  mule,  and  where  could  the  son 
get  another?  The  education  we  want  for  a  farmer  is 
one  that  will  enable  him  to  get  close  to  the  mule  in¬ 
dustrially  and  far  above  him  socially!  Does  not  Dr. 
Day  see  that  his  son  would  make  both  himself  and 
the  mule  ridiculous  by  trying  to  harness  and  work 
him  with  a  10-foot  pole? 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  bill.  It  is  now  before  the  Governor,  and 
from  what  he  has  said  we  have  little  fear  of  the  re¬ 
sult.  As  is  usually  the  case  after  a  hard  struggle  of 
this  sort,  various  persons  start  up  to  claim  credit  for 
the  victory.  Such  claims  do  no  harm,  but  we  all  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  battle  was  won  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  There  were  many  individuals  who  help¬ 
ed,  some  more  than  others,  but  the  force  behind  them 
all  was  the  earnest  demand  of  the  farmers.  To  show 
how  general  was  the  interest  in  this  struggle  we  print 
the  following  letter  from  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  Dean  of 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College: 

The  morning  paper  brings  word  that  the  Senate  has 
passed  tile  bill  giving  the  Cornell  University  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  for  an  agricultural  college  building. 
I  hasten  10  send  congratulations  to  The  R.  N.-Y.,  ex¬ 
pressing  keenest  approval  of  the  magnanimous  and  most 
helpful  course  it  has  pursued  in  pushing  this  matter  ol' 
such  vital  importance  to  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  Empire  State.  When  I  read  of  the  seven  college 
presidents  who  lined  up  before  your  committee  of  legis¬ 
lators  to  tell  them  why  they  should  not  help  Cornell, 
tfie  query  ran  through  my  mind  of  whether,  after  all, 
our  so-called  “liberal  education”  system  made  men  open- 
hearted  and  broad-minded,  or  whether  it  did  not  really 
make  them  bigoted,  self-opinionated  and  selfish.  1  be¬ 
lieve  these  presidents  by  their  action  have  worked  more 
harm  to  the  so-called  liberal  education  system  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  over  than  they  have  injured  th©  great  cause 
of  agricultural  education.  If  they  are  examples  of  Latin, 
Greek  and  moral  philosophy  culture,  God  hasten  the 
time  when  education  for  service  will  supplant  such  a 
system.  This  was  a  great  victory  for  the  farmers  of 
New  York.  It  should  be  a  lesson  in  showing  them  how, 
when  combined  for  the  right,  they  are  an  irresistible 
power.  _ 


BREVITIES. 

A  tight  shoe  is  a  corn  “planter.” 

Those  hens  (page  352)  “knew  beans.” 

There  ought  to  be  no  place  like  home. 

Test  the  seed  corn  and  potatoes  this  Spring. 

There  are  now  80,000,000  people  in  the  United  States. 

What’s  the  value  of  a  good  roadster  without  a  good 
road  ? 

One  good  thing  about  farming— you  are  always  sure  of 
a  job. 

Can  we  not  get  nearer  comfort  in  a  cold  Winter  than 
we  can  in  a  hot  Summer? 

Is  your  Congressman  for  or  against  the  parcels  post? 
Give  him  a  chance  to  choose! 

Why  not  offer  good  big  prizes  for  the  best  hired  men, 
like  that  Iowa  society?  The  way  to  stimulate  an  indus¬ 
try  is  to  offer  bounties. 

J.  M.  Drew  recently  told  us  of  his  alarm  clock  that 
will  start  the  furnace  fire  in  the  morning.  We  shall  have 
a  picture  of  it  next  week. 

A  medical  authority  now  says  that  appendicitis  is 
caused  by  trolley  cars.  We  have  always  thought  it  would 
be  wise  to  avoid  eating  trolley  cars. 

Prof.  Alwood  has  been  careful  to  say  that  he  does 
not  advise  any  wholesale  use  of  white  paint  on  peach 
trees.  He  has  found  it  useful  on  apples.  To  show  how 
careful  a  writer  must  be  about  such  things,  we  can  say 
'^at  several  readers  writ©  that  they  expect  to  paint 
thousands  of  peach  trees  this  Spring.  Don't!  Don't!’ 
Try  only  a  few  as  an  experiment! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  trial  of  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
United  States  against  Charles  P.  W.  Neely,  who  as  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Finance  under  E'stes  G.  Rathbone  dur¬ 
ing  our  military  occupation  of  Cuba  was  convicted  of 
converting  the  proceeds  of  stamp  sales  to  his  own  use, 
was  begun  before  Judge  Lacombe  and  a  jury  April  6  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  New  York.  It  was 
alleged  in  Cuba  that  more  than  $140,000  disappeared  while 
he  was  around.  By  the  Cuban  General  Amnesty  act, 
which  pardoned  all  American  prisoners  and  convicts, 
Neely  escaped  punishment,  but  a  cash  bond  of  $20,000 
which  he  gave  upon  his  arrest  in  this  country  and  about 
$7,000  found  upon  his  person  were  attached  by  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  instance  of  Assistant  United 
States  District  Attorney  Capt.  Ball  and  civil  suit  was 
begun  to  get  that  money.  ...  At  Chicago,  Ill.,  April 
4.  members  of  a  pressman’s  union  attacked  a  non-union 
woman  worker,  three  men  beating  her  brutally,  knock¬ 
ing  out  teeth,  breaking  her  nose,  and  otherwise  maltreat¬ 
ing  her  as  punishment  for  working  against  union  orders. 

.  .  .  Senator  J.  R.  Burton,  of  Kansas,  was  sentenced 
April  6  to  six  months’  imprisonment  in  jail  and  a  fine 
of  $2,500  for  using  his  influence  before  the  Postoffice  De¬ 
partment  in  behalf  of  the  Rialto  Grain  and  Securities 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  and  for  having  received  payment 
from  the  company  for  his  services.  .  .  .  Five  persons 
were  killed  in  a  fire  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  April  6. 
The  building  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  death  trap. 
It  was  a  wooden  structure,  four  stories  high,  covered 
with  sheet  iron.  Tt  contained  a  music  hall  and  roof  gar¬ 
den.  The  two  upper  floors  were  occupied  by  about  10 
families.  .  .  .  John  B.  Honor  &  Co.,  stevedores,  have 
secured  a  judgment  in  the  Civil  District  Court,  New 
Orleans,  La.,  against  the  Longshoremen’s  Union  for 
damages  in  the  sum  of  $12,000  for  violation  of  contract. 
This  is  the  first  decision  of  the  kind  ever  rendered  in 
the  far  South,  and  will  have  a  decisive  effect  on  other 
labor  union  troubles  pending.  On  August  29  Honor  signed 
a  three-year  contract  with  the  longshoremen.  It  stipu¬ 
lated  that  they  should  “do  such  work  as  was  required 
of  them.”  On  September  1.  when  other  levee  troubles 
broke  out.  Honor’s  men  were  called  out,  despite  the  con¬ 
tract  signed.  Three  of  his  men  refused  to  strike  and 
they  were  afterward  expelled  from  the  union  and  boy¬ 
cotted.  Honor  brought  suit,  demanding  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  three  men.  and  also  suits  for  $20,000  against 
both  the  white  and  negro  Longshoremen’s  Associations. 
Judge  Theard  rendered  a  verdict  compelling  the  rein¬ 
statement  of  the  three  men.  Judge  Ellis  handed  down  a 
decree  in  the  suit  against  the  white  longshoremen, 
awarding  $12,000  damages.  .  .  .  Harry  Olsen,  a  sailor 
runner,  who  was  found  guilty  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  April  6, 
of  shanghaiing  a  number  of  negroes  and  sending  them 
to  England  on  the  Russian  bark  Alice,  was  sentenced 
April  7  to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary,  the  maximum 
term,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $5,000.  .  .  .  Five  persons 
were  killed  and  a  number  were  injured  in  a  tornado 
which  swept  Freestone  and  Limestone  counties,  Texas, 
April  7.  The  force  of  the  cyclone  was  most  felt  four 
miles  east  of  Prairie  Grove.  At  Lake  Creek  settlement 

13  persons  were  injured,  some  of  them  mortally.  .  .  . 
T he  Ferris  wheel,  which  was  one  of  the  attractions  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  has  been  moved  to  St.  Louis 
to  become  a  feature  of  the  exposition  there.  It  took  four 
months  to  erect  the  huge  merry-go-round.  1,000,000  feet 
of  timbers  12x12  to  20x20  being  required  for  the  false 
work.  One  hundred  and  forty  freight  and  flat  cars,  each 
loaded  to  its  fullest  capacity,  conveyed  the  many  parts 
of  the  huge  device  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis.  It  is 
estimated  that  150,000  passengers  can  be  accommodated 
each  day.  The  wheel,  with  its  cars  and  passengers, 
weighs  about  1,200  tons.  Its  axis  is  supported  on  two 
skeleton  iron  towers,  pyramidal  in  form,  one  at  each 
end  of  it.  They  are  40x50  feet  at  the  bottom  and  six  feet 
square  at  top,  and  about  140  feet  high. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  gross  postal  receipts  at  the 
largest  50  postoffiees  in  the  United  States  for  March, 
1904,  as  compared  with  March,  1903,  aggregated  $6,458,301, 
a  net  increase  of  13  per  cent.  The  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  was  over  38,  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  the  only  decrease  was  3  per  cent,  at 
Jersey  City.  New  York’s  receipts  were  $1,384,115, 
or  15  per  cent  increase,  and  Chicago’s,  $1,067,468,  or  almost 

14  per  cent  increase.  .  .  .  Books  issued  periodically 
cannot  be  transmitted  through  the  mails  as  second-class 
matter,  according  to  a  decision  handed  down  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  April  10.  The  opinion  was 
delivered  by  Justice  Brown,  and  covered  three  cases 
against  the  Postmaster-General,  instituted  respectively 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Smith  and  others  and  Bates 
&  Guild.  The  Chief  Justice  and  Justice  Harlan  dis¬ 
sented. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Floyd  County,  Iowa,  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  offers  some  fine  premiums  to  the  best 
hired  girl  and  the  best  hired  man  employed  upon  a  farm, 
and  is  limited  to  farmers’  help  in  Floyd  County.  The 
contest  is  to  commence  April  20,  1904,  and  close  Septem¬ 
ber  6,  1904.  In  offering  the  premiums  the  fair  manage¬ 
ment  believes  that  the  hired  man  and  the  hired  girl  are 
entitled  to  due  credit  for  helping  to  make  and  maintain 
the  State  of  Iowa  as  the  first  State  in  the  Union  in 
agriculture  and  improved  stock.  The  management  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  will  be  to  the  financial  interest  of  many 
farmers  to  nominate  the  hired  man  or  hired  girl,  as  the 
case  may  be,  fn  this  contest.  The  fair  officials  argue 
that  it  will  stimulate  them  to  do,  and  remind  them  of 
their  duties,  and  that  the  farmers’  hired  help  that  is 
nominated  in  the  contest  will  strive  to  earn  the  prizes 
offered  and  will  be  worth  $5  or  $10  a  month  more  than 
the  help  that  has  no  stimulating  object  in  view.  The 
outcome  of  this  unique  contest  is  watched  with  interest 
in  the  community.  The  prizes  include  trips  to  the  St. 
Louis  Fair,  with  all  expenses  paid. 

Practical  investigations  to  determine  the  exact  com¬ 
position  of  the  loco  weed,  which  is  the  cause  of  much 
worry  and  expense  to  cattlemen  throughout  the  West, 
and  to  detect  the  cause  of  its  poisonous  effects  upon 
ar.imals,  will  be  undertaken  early  in  May  by  Dr.  H.  H. 
True,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant.  Industry  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  AsfrteuUufp,  jfi  conjunction  with  Prof,  w.  L. 


Carlyle,  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station  at  Fort 
Collins,  and  Secretary  Johnson,  of  the  Colorado  Cattle 
and  Horse  Growers’  Association. 


FRUIT  DAMAGE  IN  THE  HUDSON  VALLEY . 

The  daily  papers  have  reported  great  loss  of  fruit  trees 
in  the  section  drained  by  the  Hudson  River.  Such  re¬ 
ports  are  not  always  accurate.  We  prefer  individual 
reports  from  representative  men,  like  the  following: 

I  think  that  some  of  the  papers  have  exaggerated  frost 
damage  to  quite  an  extent,  and  also  that  the  nurseries 
have  made  it  appear  worse  than  it  is,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  damage  done  to  peach  trees.  I  have  some 
that  are  quite  badly  frozen  that  I  do  not  think  ever  will 
amount  to  anything,  about  four  years  old,  being  on 
low  land  where  others  that  face  the  west  on  hillside  are 
not  damaged  to  any  extent.  It  is  hard  to  tell;  some 
are  total  loss  where  others  are  not  much  damaged,  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  cultivation.  Apple  orchard  is  damaged  to 
some  extent;  it  is  quite  old  on  hillside  and  sod.  I  think 
that  locality  around  me  suffered  more  than  we  did; 
people  are  holding  back  somewhat  in  planting  new  trees. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  c. 

I  do  not  think  the  papers  have  exaggerated  the  story 
in  regard  to  damage  done  to  fruit  trees.  I  find  in  our 

locality  that  the  peaches  are  very  much  hurt,  freezing 

nearly  all  of  two-year  growth.  Also,  I  find  that  hardy 
roses  that  stood  12  or  15  years  have  been  frozen  nearly 
to  the  ground.  Cherries  I  have  examined  and  found  all 
fruit  buds  killed,  Black  Tartarian  and  White  Oxheart. 
About  four  miles  from  my  residence  a  man  has  lost  a 
Bartlett  pear  orchard  of  about  500  trees,  which  are 
grown  on  hillside  and  in  sod.  As  to  variety  of  pear  I 
think  Bartletts  have  proved  less  hardy  than  others.  As 
to  growers  changing  varieties  and  pulling  trees,  I  cannot 
say,  as  it  is  rather  early  in  season.  I  do  not  think  cul¬ 
tivation  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  as  I  think  it  lies 

all  in  the  location.  w.  h. 

Barry  town,  N.  Y. 

I  believe  the  reports  have  been  greatly  exaggerated; 
from  my  personal  observation,  and  from  what  informa¬ 
tion  I  can  gather,  I  believe  very  few  trees  that  were  in 
a  vigorous  condition  in  the  Fall  are  killed.  Of  course 
most  of  the  peach  fruit  buds  are  killed,  but  some  or- 
chardists  report  a  few  live  buds  in  elevated  locations  on 
such  varieties  as  Triumph,  Champion  and  Iron  Moun¬ 
tain.  Pear  trees  are  in  quite  bad  condition,  due  more 
to  the  ravages  of  the  aphis  last  year  than  to  the  severity 
of  the  Winter.  The  Bartlett,  having  a  light  foliage  and 
thin  bark,  has  suffered  more  than  other  varieties;  a 
great  many  trees  that  were  not  cultivated  undoubtedly 
are  dead.  Plums  have  come  through  all  right;  fruit 
buds  mostly  all  alive.  Cherry  fruit  buds  are  killed.  I 
find  that  the  inclination  among  fruit  growers  is  to  tear 
out  trees  that  are  not  in  good  condition,  and  set  new 
ones  rather  than  doctor  up  the  old.  j.  g.  m. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

We  have  been  in  several  of  the  peach  orchards  in  this 
locality,  and  have  only  found  one  orchard  where  the 
trees  withstood  the  severe  cold  of  the  past  Winter.  In 
this  one  case  the  trees  were  on  a  steep  sidehill  sloping 
to  the  east,  and  the  snow  was  drifted  by  the  west  wind 
from  the  top  of  the  hill  until  the  trees  were  almost 
entirely  covered,  and  thus  saved  from  the  47  degrees 
below  zero  weather.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in 
this  section  that  47  degrees  below  zero  will  freeze  peach 
trees  stiff  to  the  snow  line,  and  all  trees  examined— with 
the  exception  of  the  one  orchard  referred  to— seem  to  be 
entirely  dead  right  down  to  the  top  of  the  snow,  or  to 
speak  more  correctly,  down  to  where  the  snow  was  at 
the  time  of  the  freeze.  Some  of  the  owners  say  they 
cannot  believe  the  trees  will  not  recover,  but  we  feel 
that  this  is  a  false  hope,  and  in  our  own  orchard  are 
sawing  the  trees  off  from  four  to  eight  inches  from  the 
ground.  We  strip  the  bark  from  the  tree  trunk  down¬ 
ward  until  we  come  to  live  bark  and  at  this  point  saw 
the  tree  off.  It  Is  better  to  do  this  work  now  than  to 
wait  until  the  young  shoots  appear,  as  it  will  then  be 
almost  impossible  to  saw  the  tree  off  without  injuring 
the  shoots,  and  as  these  stumps  cannot  live  long  with¬ 
out  lungs  (leaves)  it  is  best  to  give  them  every  chance 
possible  after  they  once  get  started.  There  is  no  wav 
of  telling  which  variety  might  have  stood  the  most  cold, 
as  all  varieties  have  gone  the  same  road,  and  high 
ground,  low  ground,  cultivated  ground  or  sod  seems  to 
have  cut  no  figure.  Our  orchard  is  but  three  years  old, 
and  we  hope  by  the  methods  we  have  adopted  yet  to 
see  it  in  bearing,  but  if  we  had  an  old  orchard  we  should 
certainly  tear  it  out  root  and.  branch,  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  method  of  most  growers.  We  know  of  one 
orchard  of  60  acres,  three  and  four-year-old  trees,  and  the 
owner  says  there  is  not  a  peach  tree, in  the  whole  orchard 
that  is  alive  higher  than  eight  inches  from  the  ground. 
He  is  sawing  them  all  off  down  to  the  live  wood.  The 
frost  is  just  out  of  the  ground  here  (April  11).  and  so 
no  plowing  is  done  or  orchards  set.  but  we  imagine  the 
old  methods  will  be  adhered  to.  Were  I  to  set  a  new 
orchard  myself  I  should  set  part  bv  the  String-fellow 
method  as  an  experiment,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that 
with  our  soil  the  old  and  more  laborious  way  is  the  best. 
T  will  say  in  fairness  to  the  new  method  that  my  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  subject  is  of  little  value,  as  I  have  never 
even  seen  an  orchard  that  was  set  in  that  way.  I  will, 
however,  venture  the  prediction  that  no  matter  what 
methods  are  used  in  planting  or  in  culture,  Orange 
County  will  not  produce  another  crop  of  peaches  inside 
of  five  years.  j.  c  g. 

Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 

It  is  very  hard  to  tell  just  what  damage  has  been  done 
to  our  fruit  trees  in  this  section,  as  this  is  our  first 
experience  with  frozen  trees.  I  found  that  the  tree 
doctors  did  not  agree  and  the  agricultural  papers  all  per¬ 
sisted  in  telling  us  to  cut  back  all  the  dead  wood  from 
the  tops  of  the  trees,  when  in  fact  there  was  not  any 
dead  wood  to  cut  off,  but  the  damage  was  all  at  the 
butts  just  above  the  snow  line.  So  I  packed  my  grip 
with  samples  of  damaged  peach  and  pear  wood  and 
went  to  Washington,  after  first  writing,  asking  them  to 
send  on  an  expert,  which  could  not  be  done  just  at  that 
time.  After  conferring  with  the  proper  authority,  and 
getting  much  encouragement,  it  was  decided  to  send 
Prof.  Waite,  pathologist  in  charge  of  investigations  of 
diseases  of  orchard  fruits,  to  look  the  situation  over,  and 
the  result  was  the  publication  of  Bulletin  No.  51,  Part  3, 
which  can  be  had  by  writing  a  postal  to  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  Peach  trees  are  damaged 
fiom  10  to  20  per  cent  (killed).  The  fruit  buds  damaged 
75  per  cent.  There  will  be  some  peaches  on  very  high 
and  favorably  located  ridges.  Plum  trees  are  not  hurt 
in  tree  or  bud  nearly  as  much  as  peach,  five  per  cent  in 
trees  killed.  15  to  20  per  cent  buds.  Pear  trees  seem  to 
be  the  most  damaged.  We  would  have  had  some  dead 
pear  trees  anyway  from  effect  of  severe  attack  of  psylla 
and  leaf  blight  last  season.  The  freeze  no  doubt  has 
finished  a  great  many  trees  that  might  have  lived  with 
extra  care  this  season.  On  low  land  50  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  near  trees  are  killed,  old  and  young.  T  have  Seckel 
and  Bartletts  20  years  old  with  the  bark  loose  all  the 
way  around,  and  breaking  now.  Clapp’s  Favorite  is  least 
injured.  Of  young  pear  trees,  Seckel.  Bartletts,  and 
Keiffers  from  three  to  five  years  old,  90  per  cent  will 
have  to  be  cut  off  just  below  the  snow  line  to  get  to 
sound,  healthy  wood  to  form  shoots  to  renew  the  trees. 
Reports  all  along  the  Hudson  are  very  discouraging  in 
regard  to  damage  to  pear  trees.  Cherry  buds  50  per  cent 
killed:  trees  not  injured  much.  Of  grapes.  Concords,  we 
cannot  tell  about  buds  yet;  vines  two  to  five  per  cent 
hurt;  Delaware,  20  per  cent;  buds  from  past  experience 
25  per  cent.  Red  raspberries  are  badly  damaged  except, 
where  laid  down.  Blackberries  from  past  experience 
must  be  injured  very  much.  Strawberries  are  looking 
fine,  except  where  too  heavily  mulched  with  manure  and 
manure  not  removed  early;  they  seem  to  have  been 
smothered.  Currants  do  not  show  any  damage  yet.  Ap¬ 
ple  trees  ara  not  hurt  any  on  my  place,  and  I  have  not 


heard  of  any  damage  to  them  in  this  section.  Pear  trees 
in  sod  are  killed  as  badly  as  where  cultivated.  Yellow 
varieties  of  peaches  are  damaged  most.  Very  few  have 
pulled- out  any  trees  to  replan  i  again  this  Spring.  Some 
have  cut  down  a  few  trees,  but  most  growers  seem  to 
bo  inclined  to  let  the  trees  alone  and  wait  the  outcome. 
The  sod  culture  has  not  struck  this  section  yet.  I  have 
a  slight  touch  of  the  fever  and  have  two  acres  of  five- 
year-old  apple  and  four-year-old  plum  trees  on  steep 
sidehill  that  goes  into  sod  this  season  as  soon  as  the 
peach  stumps  from  trees  killed  this  Winter  are  pulled 
out;  also  three  or  four  acres  partly  cleared,  hilly  wood¬ 
land  (rough  and  stony).  I  shall  punch  holes  in  with  a 
crowbar,  fill  the  holes  with  peach  trees  “dishorned”  at 
both  ends  and  assist  nature  by  keeping  the  brush  cut 
off  and  grubbed,  and  old  stumps  sprouted,  and  as  a  tonic 
will  tickle  the  earth  around  the  trees  with  a  hoe,  as  I 
cannot  get  at  them  with  anything  else.  J.  a.  h. 

Marlboro,  N.  Y. _ 


Peaches  have  set  a  full  crop;  they  have  nearly  all 
retted  the  past  few  years;  brown  rot.  Plums  are  set 
full.  Strawberries  look  well;  they  are  now  ripening. 
Aiken,  S.  C.  _  w.  t. 


DOWN  IN  GEORGIA.— Why  any  farmer  would  spend 
two  Winters  North  is  incomprehensible  to  me,  when  he 
can  live  in  comfort  all  the  Winter  and  make  two  crops 
here  where  he  makes  one  there  and  can  generally  get 
about  twice  as  much  for  produce  here  as  there.  My 
Gradus  peas  are  in  bloom  (April  6),  tomatoes  showing 
buds;  potatoes,  squash,  onions,  beets,  cabbages,  corn  and 
cucumber  plants  well  up  and  growing  finely.  Cabbage 
about  18  inches  to  two  feet  across,  while  asparagus  and 
splendid  strawberries  grace  the  table  daily.  Our  mid¬ 
summer  heated  term  when  garden  vegetables,  except 
egg  plant,  okra,  corn  and  sweet  potatoes  take  their  rest, 
is  welcomed,  for  the  delicious  peaches,  blackberries, 
watermelons  and  cantaloupes,  to  say  nothing  of  Scupper- 
nong  and  other  grapes  which  then  come  on.  a.  w.  s. 

Americus,  Ga. 

THE  OSWEGO  COUNTY  FRUIT  GROWERS  recently 
held  their  annual  meeting.  Next  Summer,  during  the 
picking  season,  the  berry  growers  will  hold  a  straw  berry 
exhibition  at  Oswego.  Whenever  these  strawberry  shows 
have  been  held  they  have  been  largely  patronized,  and 
the  extraordinarily  large  berries  and  ihe  great  number 
of  varieties  shown  have  caused  admiration  and  astomrh- 
ment.  While  Oswego  County  is  noted  for  its  luscious 
strawberries  it  also  has  many  hundred  acres  in  apples 
and  pears.  It  is  the  desire  of  the.  Society  to  increase  its 
membership,  and  at  the  same  time  enthuse  all  of  our 
fruit  growers  with  the  idea  of  growing  the  best  grades 
of  apples.  Next  Winter  an  exhibition  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meetin.g.  A  prize  of  $4  is 
offered  for  the  best,  and  $2  for  the  second  best  exhibit 
of  apples  grown  in  this  county.  Open  to  all.  It  is  earn¬ 
estly  hoped  that  all  fruit  growers  will  compete.  The 
annual  membership  fee  is  25  cents.  A.  C.  Pease,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  5,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

D.  D.  S. 

NITROGEN  AND  RAPE.— On  page  237  I  notice  F.  W. 
S.  has  trouble  with  dwarf  rape,  and  was  much  surprised 
at  reason  given  by  Prof.  Craig.  T  have  had  but  little 
experience  with  this  plant,  but  a  few  years  ago  I  sowed 
some  for  a  cover  crop.  A  part  of  it  did  fairly  well,  but 
most  of  it  was  very  feeble,  and  of  the  color  mentioned 
bv  F.  W.  S.,  but  I  concluded  it  was  for  two  reasons; 
lateness  of  season  when  sown,  and  lack  of  fertility. 
Last  season  I  sowed  some  with  my  squashes  for  feeding 
hogs;  some  spots  where  it  was  well  manured  did  fairly 
well,  but  none  of  it  grew  much  more  than  two  feet. 
Later  I  sowed  some  for  a  cover  crop;  the  strip  was  40 
feet  wide.  Twenty  feet  grew  fairly  well,  but  not  to  my 
entire  satisfaction,  while  the  remainder  of  the  strip  grew 
very  slowly  and  turned  to  reddish  purple.  T  decided  that 
it  was  a  lack  of  nitrogen  that  caused  the  trouble,  so  took 
a.  little  nitrate  of  soda  and  sowed  on  a  small  piece,  and 
the  first  shower  that  came  soon  made  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  in  growth  and  in  color,  it  becoming  as  green  as  a 
leek.  Tt  seems  to  me  that  was  the  trouble  with  the  spots 
in  the  field  of  Prof.  Craig’s,  as  mixed  seed  would  hardly 
bo  enough  together  to  affect  the  field  in  spots.  e.  p. 

Westboro,  Mass. 


BUSINESS  BITS 

Springbanjc  herd  of  Berkshires,  J.  E.  Watson,  pro¬ 
prietor,  announces  in  this  issue  some  of  his  Berkshires 
of  different  ages.  It  is  a  good  time  to  buy  stock  of  the 
character  Mr.  Watson  offers,  when  it  is  to  be  had.  He 
ships  Berkshires  of  his  breeding  over  a  wide  area,  from 
Colorado  to  Cuba. 


In  a  catalogue  of  gasoline  engines  especially  prepared 
for  farmers  the  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Rutland,  Vt.,  make 
ihe  following  statement:  “We  shall  try  to  treat  the 
subject  so  that  any  person,  no  matter  how  indifferent 
his  previous  knowledge  on  the  subject  may  have  been, 
will  know,  v/hen  he  has  finished  this  book,  more  about 
the  principles  used  in  gas-engine  construction  and  will 
understand  fully  what  we  offer  him  in  the  Stoddard  en¬ 
gine.”  A  copy  of  the  catalogue  can  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  we  think  you  will  agree  that  the  company 
has  accomplished  its  purpose. 

With  the  gasoline  engine  all  the  difficulties  of  other 
powers  are  overcome,  as  the  engine  can  be  started  in  a 
moment’s  time  and  is  always  ready  for  service.  The 
expense  of  the  gasoline  engine  at  the  present  time  is 
very  reasonable  when  you  consider  the  variety  of  work 
they  will  do.  Those  of  our  readers  looking  for  farm 
power  at  this  time  will  do  well  to  look  into  the  merits 
of  the  Chicago  engine.  A  large,  beautiful  illustrated 
catalogue  of  this  engine  can  be  had  by  addressing  the 
manufacturers,  the  Chicago  Gasoline  ‘  Engine  Co.,  57 
North  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y.,  manufacture 
no  less  than  200  sizes  of  silos.  Having  pursued  this  line 
of  manufacture  for  many  years,  we  believe  ever  since 
silage  feeding  began  to  be  popular  in  this  country,  it  is 
but  natural  that  they  should  have  learned  and  embodied 
in  their  silo  the  best  thought  and  teachings  pertaining 
to  silage  use  and  silo  building.  The  Harder  silos  can  be 
quickly  set  up  on  the  farm.  Buying  from  this  company 
saves  time  of  planning,  saves  on  the  first  cost,  gets  voii 
the  approved  style,  any  size  wanted,  and  makes  short 
work  of  installing  it  ready  for  use.  The  company  will 
gladly  supply  descriptive  matter  and  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  to  anyone  writing  them. 


..  —  ..ciu  ouwi  a,  lwu  jcj-lc  oyriug  Liiat  larmera 

who  usually  clip  their  horses  in  March  have  deferred 
doing  so  until  this  month.  April  promises  this  year  to 
be  the  best  month  for  that  work.  The  Twentieth  Century 
horse  clipper,  sold  for  $5  by  the  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft 
Co.,  -will  clip  a  horse  and  do  it.  right  in  30  rninutes.  This 
firm  also  makes  the  famous  Stewart  sheep  shear,  which 
is  popular  with  the  owners  of  large  flocks  everywhere 
A  very  interesting  little  book  has  just  been  published 
by  them  entitled  “Some  Shearing  Suggestions.”  by  R  M 
Marquis,  chamnion  shearer  of  the  world,  which  will  be 
sent  to  all  applying  for  same  -who  mention  this  paper. 
Jt  is  worth  reading  and  can  be  had  free  bv  addressing 
the  Chicago  Flexible  Shaft  Co.,  143  La  Salle  St.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 


..  . .  ~ mo  in  u ic  wuiury  uavR 

»V71iiny  years  been  supplied  with  water  by  the  use 
of  Rider  and  Ericsson  hot  air  pumping  engines  -which 
are  the  simplest  motive  nower  of  anything  within  our 
knowledge.  The  only  skill  necessary  is  sufficient  to  build 
a  little  fire  of  coal  or  wood  or  to  light  a  kerosene 
burner.  In  case  the  latter  fuel  is  used  the  engines  will 
run  for  hours  -without  attention,  and  when  'sufficient 
water  is  procured  it  is  only  necessary  to  shut  a  valve 
in  the  supply  pipe,  -which  cuts  off  the  supply  of  kero- 
sene  The  makers  of  these  engines,  the  Rider-Ericsson 
Engine  Co.  of  New  York.  Boston.  Chicago  and  Phila" 
delphia.  originally  brought  out  hot  air  engines  more 
than  half  a  centurv  ago  and  their  experiments  have 
been  most  exhaustive,  A  letter  to  the  company  will 
full?  catalog®  which  will  explain  th<*m 
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l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day, 

Between  broad  fields  of  wheat  and  corn 
Is  the  lowly  home  where  I  was  born; 
The  peach  tree  leans  against  the  wall. 
And  the  woodbine  wanders  over  all; 

There  Is  the  shaded  doorway  still. 

But  a  stranger’s  foot  has  crossed  the  sill. 

1 

There  is  the  barn— and,  as  of  yore, 

I  can  smell  the  hay  from  the  open  door, 
And  see  the  busy  swallows  throng. 

And  hear  the  pewee’s  mournful  song; 

But  the  stranger  comes— oh!  painful 
proof— 

His  sheaves  are  piled  to  the  heated  roof. 

There  is  the  orchard — the  very  trees 
Where  my  childhood  knew  long  hours  of 
ease, 

And  watch’d  the  shadowy  moments  run 
Till  my  life  imbibed  more  shade  than  sun; 
The  swing  from  the  bough  still  sweeps  the 
air. 

But  the  stranger's  children  are  swinging 
there! 

There  bubbles  the  shady  spring  below, 
With  its  bulrush  brook  where  the  hazels 
grow, 

’Twas  there  I  found  the  calamus-root, 
And  watch’d  the  minnows  poise  and  shoot. 
And  heard  the  robin  lave  his  wing. 

But  the  stranger’s  bucket  is  at  the  spring. 

Oh!  ye  who  daily  cross  the -sill, 

Step  lightly,  for  I  love  it  still; 

And  when  you  crowd  the  old  barn  eaves, 
Then  think  what  countless  harvest  sheaves 
Have  passed  within  that  scented  door 
To  gladden  eyes  that  are  no  more. 

Deal  kindly  with  these  orchard  trees1 
And  when  your  children  crowd  their 
knees, 

Their  sweetest  fruit  they  shall  impart. 

As  if  old  memories  stirr’d  their  heart; 

To  youthful  sport  still  leave  the  swing, 
And  in  sweet  reverence  hold  the  spring. 

The  barn,  the  trees,  the  brook,  the  birds. 
The  meadows  with  their  lowing  herds, 

The  woodbine  on  the  cottage  wall— 

My  heart  still  lingers  with  them  all. 

Ye  strangers  on  my  native  sill, 

Step  lightly,  for  I  love  it  still. 

—Thomas  Buchanan  Read  (1822-1872). 

• 

Serve  whipped  cream  with  chocolate 
layer  cake;  it  forms  a  delicious  dessert 
which  could  he  prepared  the  day  before 
using.  When  the  cake  is  served  a  little 
mound  of  cream  should  be  put  by  its 
side  on  each  plate. 

* 

Some  of  the  handmade  bibs  seen  in 
infant’s  outfits  are  of  fine  lace  and  mus¬ 
lin,  very  pretty  and  dainty,  but  quite 
unequal  to  the  needs  of  a  teething  baby. 
However,  half  a  dress  shield  fastened 
under  the  bib  renders  it  sufficiently  ser¬ 
viceable,  and  this  is  a  desirable  adjunct 
to  any  bib. 

Wren  a  patent  leather  belt  shows  dull 
spots,  or  begins  to  lose  its  gloss,  rub  it 
with  a  soft  cloth  moistened  with  olive 
oil,  being  careful  to  rub  all  the  oil  off, 
so  that  there  is  no  risk  of  soiling  the 
dress  with  it.  Another  use  for  olive  oil 
is  to  soften  a  callous  spot  on  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  such  as  many  housekeepers 
suffer  from.  Saturate  a  bit  of  antiseptic 
cotton  with  the  oil,  and  put  on  the  hard 
spot  before  putting  on  the  stocking. 

• 

One  of  the  new  shades  of  brown  shown 
in  Spring  goods  is  called  onion;  it  is  a 
little  darker  than  champagne  color,  but 
lighter  than  golden  brown.  All  shades 
of  brown  are  to  he  popular  for  Spring, 
and  are  likely  to  appear  in  Autumn. 
After  being  out  of  favor  for  several 
years,  this  color  has  become  extremely 
popular.  Some  of  the  prettiest  Spring 
hats  are  of  brown  straw  trimmed  with 
cream  or  white,  or  of  brown  maline  or 
silk  muslin.  Where  unrelieved  brown 
is  not  becoming,  a  touch  of  pale  blue, 
pink  or  yellow  often  changes  the  effect 
entirely.  Havana  brown  lightened  with 
a  little  turquoise  blue  is  a  much-favored 
combination. 

Here  is  an  old  Dutch  recipe  for  cook¬ 
ies,  which  are  rich  and  crisp:  Cream 
one-half  pound  of  butter  and  one-half 
pound  of  (granulated  sugar,  and  break 


into  the  bowl  and  mix  in  two  eggs. 
Then  add  gradually  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sifted  flour.  Roll  the  dough 
out  on  a  board,  using  powdered  sugar 
instead  of  flour  for  both  board  and  roll¬ 
ing-pin.  The  cake  should  be  rolled  quite 
thin  and  cut  with  a  round  or  fancy¬ 
shaped  cutter,  and  baked  in  well-but¬ 
tered  tins.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
watch  constantly,  as  they  brown  very 
quickly.  Do  not  let  fear  lest  they  be 
too  dry  prompt  you  to  use  less  flour;  if 
you  do  the  cookies  will  be  greasy  and 
shapeless.  A  touch  of  extra  richness 
may  be  added  by  sprinkling  the  tops  of 
some  with  chopped  hickory-nuts  or  wal¬ 
nuts  before  baking. 

* 

We  have  met  a  number  of  small  juve¬ 
niles  very  like  Peterson  Smith,  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Youth’s  Companion:  It 
was  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  a  cold 
night  at  that.  Mr.  Smith  was  away,  and 
Peterson  Smith,  aged  six,  was  getting 
over  the  measles. 

“Mother,  may  I  have  a  drink  of  real 
cold  water?”  he  asked,  waking  Mrs. 
Smith  from  a  refreshing  slumber. 

“Turn  right  over  and  go  to  sleep!” 
commanded  Mrs.  Smith.  “You  are  a 
naughty  boy  to  wake  mother  up  when 
she  put  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  on  your 
table  the  very  last  thing  before  you 
went  to  bed.” 

Ten  minutes  later  the  small  voice 
piped  up  again:  “Mother,  I  want  a  drink 
of  water.” 

“Peterson,”  said  Mrs.  Smith,  sternly, 
“if  you  say  that  again  I  shall  get  up 
and  spank  you!” 

There  was  five  minutes’  silence,  and 
again  Peterson  spoke. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  cheerfully,  “when 
you  get  up  to  spank  me,  may  I  have  a 
drink  of  water?” 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

This  stylish  shirt  waist  includes  a 
novel  yoke  collar  that  gives  the  desired 
drooping  line  and  also  a  narrow  vest  ef¬ 
fect  at  the  front.  As  illustrated  it  is 
made  of  white  mercerized  vesting  and  is 
unlined,  but  all  waisting  materials  are 
appropriate  and  the  fitted  foundation 
can  be  used  whenever  desirable.  When 
a  plainer  waist  is  desired  the  yoke-col¬ 
lar  can  be  omitted  and  the  waist  made 
with  yoke  fronts  and  plain  back  as 
shown  in  the  small  cut.  The  waist 
consists  of  the  fitted  foundation,  fronts. 


4627  Misses’  Shirt  Waist, 
1 2  to  1 6  years. 


back  and  yoke-collar.  The  fronts  are 
gathered  at  their  upper  edges  and  again 
at  the  waist  line  and  meet  the  yoke,  but 
the  back  is  plain  across  the  shoulders. 
The  yoke-collar  is  quite  separate  and  is 
arranged  over  the  waist,  the  closing 
being  made  invisibly.  The  sleeves  form 
full  puffs  below  the  elbows  and  are  fin¬ 
ished  with  deep,  pointed  cuffs.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  4%  yards  21  inches  wide, 
3%  yards  27  inches  wide  or  two  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  4627  Is  cut 
in  sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years 
of  age;  price,  10  cents. 

This  little  frock  is  adapted  to  the  en¬ 


tire  range  of  seasonable  fabrics,  simple 
childish  wools  as  well  as  washable 
stuffs,  but  is  shown  in  white  batiste  fig¬ 
ured  with  blue.  The  frock  consists  of 
waist  and  skirt.  The  waist  is  made  over 
a  body  lining  which  is  smoothly  fitted 
and  the  two  close  separately  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  back.  The  sleeves  are  tucked  to  be 


4691  Girl’s  Costume,  10  to  14  years. 


snug  above  the  elbows  and  full  below 
and  are  gathered  into  straight  cuffs. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores,  all  the 
seams  being  concealed  by  the  pleats. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  (12  years)  is  10  yards 
21  inches  wide,  8*4,  yards  27  inches  wide 
or  5%  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 
tern  4691  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  10, 
12  and  14  years  of  age;  price,  10  cents. 

Labeling  Parcels. — Every  house¬ 
keeper  has  pieces  of  dress  goods  or 
pieces  of  carpeting  that  she  has  to  put 
away  to  be  used,  perhaps,  later  on.  I 
have  found  it  a  good  way  to  roll  these 
pieces  in  a  newspaper  and  tie  up,  then 
write  on  the  outside,  on  the  blank  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  paper,  a  brief  description  of 
what  the  parcel  contains.  It  saves  much 
vexation  when  something  is  wanted, 
and  the  printer’s  ink  is  said  to  keep 
moths  away.  s.  b.  r. 

In  nature  all  is  managed  lor  the  best 
with  perfect  frugality  and  just  reserve, 
profuse  to  none,  but  bountiful  to  all: 
never  employing  on  one  thing  more 
than  enough,  but  with  exact  economy 
retrenching  the  superfluous,  and  adding 
force  to  what  is  principal  in  everything. 
— Shaftesbury. 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocer*  everywhere :  15c.  and  25c.  per  package 


St  Roofing 


IOO  Sq.  Ft. 
$2.00. 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT  EAST  of  COLORADO 

Strictly  new.  perfect  steel  sheets.  6and 
8  feet  long.  The  best  roollng,  siding  or 
ceiling  you  can  use;  painted  two  sides. 
Flat,  *2.00;  corrugated  or  V  crimped.  *2.10 
per  square.  'Write  for  free  catalogue 
No.  J>,  "  on  material  from  Sheriffs’ 

and  Receivers’  sales 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

West  155th  A  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


ARROW  BRAND 

Ready  Roofing 
can  be  laid  on 
top  of  old 
shingles  with¬ 
out  tearing  off 
the  old  roof. 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  se»<.  for 

83  1’ine  St.,  New  York.  samples. 


5U,U00  AMERICANS 

Were  welcomed  to 


during  past  Year 

They  are  settled  and  settling 
on  the  Grain  and  Grazing 
Lands  there,  and  are  healthy, 
prosperous  and  satisfied. 

Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  speaking 
of  Canada,  recently  said;  "A 
new  star  has  risen  upon  the 
horizon,  and  it  is  toward  it  that 
every  immigrant  who  leaves 
the  land  of  his  ancestors  to 
come  and  seek  a  home  for 
himself  now  turns  his  gaze”— 
There  is 

Room  for  Millions. 

FKF.K  HomenUadi  to  every 
head  of  a  family.  School*, 
Chiirchea.  Railway*.  Mar¬ 
ket*.  Climate— everything  to 
be  desired. 

For  a  descriptive  Atlas  and 
other  information,  apply  to 
Superintendent  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada;  or  authorized 
Canadian  Government  Agent— 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 


“BOYS-  MY 


We  make  a 
specialty  of 
these  Rifles: 

’Jtevens-Maynard  Jr.  S3 
Crack  Shot  -  -  S4 
Favorite  No.  17  •  $6 


Ask  your  dealer  for  the 
“Stevens”  and  insist  on 
getting  it.  If  the  dealer 
won’t  supply  you.  we 
will  ship  direct,  express 
prepaid,  upon  receipt  of 
catalogue  price. 


The  proudest  day  of  a  boy’s  life  is  when  he  gets  a  gun  of  his 
own.  Give  him  a  good  one — a  safe  one — a  “STEVENS. ” 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK  OF  128  PAGES 

It  tells  about  the  “  Stevens,”  gives  pictures  and  prices.  Contains 
articles  on  Hunting,  Pishing,  Canoeing,  Target  Shooting,  etc. 


Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  a  teasing  RIFLE  PUZZLE  It  is  lots  of  fun-  “easy  when 
you  know  how,"  but  everyone  can’t  solve  it.  Can  you?  Address  Puzzle  Dept 


/.  STEVENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL’ C0„  775  Main  St.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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Notes  from  the  Daily  Round. 

Most  of  the  women  who  sew  carpet 
rags — there  are  not  many  of  them  in 
our  locality  nowadays — plan  to  prepare 
them  in  the  Winter.  I  do  not;  I  sort 
out  the  materials  at  the  Spring  house- 
cleaning,  and  cut  the  rags  when  seated 
out  of  doors  in  the  shade  during  Sum¬ 
mer.  This  keeps  a  lot  of  shreds  and 
ravelings  out  of  the  house,  and  gives 
“pick-up”  work  for  warm  days  when 
one  is  not  inclined  for  regular  needle¬ 
work.  The  dust  and  shreds  are  easily 
shaken  from  a  cotton  gown.  It  is  use¬ 
ful  work,  too,  even  if  it  is  not  as  dainty 
as  ordinary  fancy  work.  I  used  to 
think  of  rag  carpet  rather  contemptu¬ 
ously,  but  a  few  seasons  ago  I  had  a  rug 
woven  in  Roman  stripes  for  the  porch, 
and  it  was  so  much  admired  that  I  am 
extending  further.  Ours  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  country  house,  and  the  rag  carpet 
rugs  harmonize  with  it.  I  am  now 
planning  for  rugs  to  put  in  front  of  bed¬ 
room  washstands.  They  tan  be  woven 
of  colors  suited  to  the  rooms,  either 
striped  or  hit-and-miss.  If  I  used  car¬ 
pet  on  my  stairs  I  should  have  rags 
woven  for  that,  but  for  several  years  1 
have  used  nothing  but  stout  denim  for 
that  purpose.  The  stairs  are  first 
padded,  and  then  the  denim  is  laid  down 
just  like  a  carpet;  it  is  a  little  too  wide, 
so  a  hem  is  basted  down  each  side. 
The  walls  of  the  hall  are  terra-cotta,  the 
woodwork  white,  and  the  stair-rail  old 
mahogany,  and  moss  green  denim  looks 
very  well.  It  is  so  closely  woven  that 
little  dust  sifts  through  it  or  collects  on 
it,  and  it  is  easily  swept.  Many  people 
put  down  a  stair  carpet  and  then  cover 
it  with  crash;  by  doing  away  with  the 
carpet,  and  using  the  closer-woven  den¬ 
im,  we  abolish  a  dust-trap,  and  simplify 
work. 

Some  of  our  friends  comment  on 
Itobina’s  abundant  hair,  and  ask  how  I 
care  for  it.  These  inquiries  make  me 
realize  that  I  really  pay  less  attention 
to  the  matter  than  I  should.  A  thorough 
brushing  at  night  should  always  be 
given;  as  she  wears  it  parted  and  in 
two  braids,  which  are  looped  and  tied  at 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  it  is  really  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  make  it  into  one  braid  for 
the  night.  Hair  specialists  tell  me  that 
when  a  child’s  hair  is  perpetually  parted 
there  is  a  risk  of  its  wearing  thin  at 
the  parting.  Straining  it  back  too  tight 
also  causes  thinness  of  the  hair.  If 
badly  split  the  ends  must  be  singed,  for 
which  a  wax  taper  is  used.  The  hair  is 
first  parted  down  the  middle,  then  di¬ 
vided  all  around  into  strands  which  are 
twisted  tightly  like  little  rat  tails.  This 
twisting  makes  all  the  split  ends  stand 
out,  and  it  is  then  easy  to  run  the  taper 
over  them,  singeing  these  ends  without 
touching  the  rest.  After  singeing  the 
hair  should  be  shampooed,  for  which  I 
use  green  soap,  a  liquid,  but  many  pro¬ 
fessionals  use  ordinary  tar  soap.  If  a 
solid  soap  is  used,  shave  a  little  into  a 
bowl,  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  and  let 
it  dissolve,  stirring  into  a  frothy  lather. 
Part  the  hair  and  rub  this  lather  well 
into  the  scalp,  rinsing  it  out  with  plenty 
of  warm  water.  The  final  rinsing  should 
be  only  tepid,  or  if  the  subject  can  stand 
it,  perfectly  cold,  to  produce  a  bracing 
reaction,  which  obviates  the  risk  of  tak¬ 
ing  cold,  but  a  neuralgic  person  suffers 
from  the  cold  rinse.  After  the  first  dry¬ 
ing  with  towels,  the  hair  and  scalp  must 
be  well  rubbed  with  the  hands  until 
quite  dry.  Hair  specialists  pinch  the 
skin  all  over  the  head,  and  rub  it  with 
fingers  and  thumb  as  though  to  loosen 
it  from  the  bone,  asserting  that  when 
the  skin  seems  very  tight  upon  the  head 
it  is  not  in  a  healthy  condition.  Of 
course  this  rubbing  and  pinching  tends 
to  produce  an  active  circulation,  which 
is  naturally  stimulating  to  the  hair. 

Tonics  for  weak  or  falling  hair? 
Well,  I  should  want  to  know  what  they 
were  before  using  them.  My  friend,  the 
specialist,  has  her  own  mysterious  ton¬ 
ics  and  salves,  but  she  says  that  dry 
hair  should  have  a  little  ordinary  red 
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vaseline  Tubbed  'into  ,the  roots  after 
washing — not  on  the  hair  itself.  White 
hair  should  have  a  drop  of  bluing  in  the 
last  rinsing  water,  to  give  it  the  proper 
spun-silk  look.  When  my  hair  began  to 
fall  out  badly  she  told  me  to  use  discreet 
rubbings  of  plain  everyday  kerosene, 
the  hair  being  parted  and  a  tiny  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  oil  rubbed  into  the  skin, 
either  on  the  tip  of  the  finger  or  on  a  bit 
of  flannel.  The  scalp  being  thoroughly 
rubbed,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  mas¬ 
sage  was  as  beneficial  as  the  oil;  at  any 
rate,  the  hair  improved  rapidly.  The 
odor  of  the  kerosene  very  quickly  passes 
off,  but  if  it  is  objectionable  a  little  oil 
of  bergamot  may  be  added.  The  kero¬ 
sene  was  applied  twice  a  week,  at  night; 
intervening  nights  the  scalp  was  pinched 
and  rubbed,  and  the  hair  well  brushed. 

Some  of  my  friends  do  not  bePeve  in 
having  the  hair  washed  at  all;  they 
think  it  is  weakened  thereby,  and  they 
have  it  cleansed  by  the  Swedish  process. 
This  calls  for  the  application  of  a  pow¬ 
der  made  for  the  purpose,  which  is 
rubbed  well  into  the  hair,  and  then 
brushed  out  with  infinite  pains.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  removes  the  dust,  for  the  powder 
which  is  white  when  applied,  comes  out 
dingy  and  blackened,  and  the  treatment 
appears  very  beneficial  to  weakened  or 
falling  hair.  My  objection  to  it  is  that 
the  hair  never  “fluffs”  with  this  treat¬ 
ment,  but  is  sleek  and  oily,  and  whether 
this  is  natural  and  healthful  or  not,  it 
is  not  desirable  for  present-day  modes 
of  arrangement,  which  demand  fluffy 
hair.  There  are.  however,  diseased  con- 


ciate  with  Mr.  Parsons.  He  is  so  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  trees,  shrubs  and 
hardy  plants  that  he  gets  right  at  the 
heart  of  his  subject,  telling  us  just  what 
we  want  to  know.  A  charming  chapter 
is  that  entitled  “Grandmother’s  Gar¬ 
den,”  which  deals  with  the  hardy  plants 
that  make  so  fitting  a  frame  for  a  rural 
home.  A  very  practical  chapter  is  that 
on  the  lawn.  This  book  will  be  valued 
by  anyone  interested  in  garden-malting, 
or  in  the  landscape  improvement  of 
rural  localities.  Published  by  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York;  price  $3.50. 

A  Farm  Memory. 

Most  farm  boys,  old  or  young,  will  be 
able  to  recollect  some  such  scene  as 
shown  in  Fig.  151,  where  the  philosophic 
pig  seems  entirely  unconcerned  as  re¬ 
gards  his  unaccustomed  load.  A  well- 
cared-for  pig,  given  the  freedom  of  a 
yard,  is  a  very  different  animal  from 
the  unlucky  porker  confined  in  a  pen. 
He  soon  knows  his  friends,  and  often 
develops  a  number  of  kittenish  tricks 
that  combine  very  oddly  with  his  un¬ 
gainly  appearance.  One  of  our  English 
friends  tells  us  that,  in  her  young  days, 
the  family  pig  resided  in  a  well-kept  pen 
at  the  back  of  the  garden.  Once  a  week, 
on  wash  day,  the  rinsing  suds  were  used 
to  give  the  pig  a  bath,  and  he  was 
scrubbed  as  thoroughly  as  the  children; 
between  baths  he  was  well  brushed,  and 
bis  surroundings  always  kept  void  of  of¬ 
fense.  It  is  quite  possible  that  this  well- 
scrubbed  pig  did  not  share  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  owners  as  regards  bathing. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘•‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee.  14th  page. 


Earn  a 


taking  orders  from  sample  wheel  fur¬ 
nished  by  us.  We  want  an  Active 
[Agent  in  each  town.  Large  protltB. 
Write  for  special  offer. 

Highest  Grade  dtO,7B*0  /  7 
1904  M  odels«P  O  to  J 
|Coaster  Brakes, Hedgethome  Puncture- 
proof  Tires  and  best,  equipment. 

1902  <fe  1903  Mod-  4-  Cf9 

els.  Best  Makes  m  *0  f  £ 
BOO  Second-Hand  Wheel* 
All  Makes  &  Models,  ^  O  GO 
good  as  new  J  ro  *-» 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale  at 
half  factory  cost. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 
cert  deposit,  and  allow  TEX  DAYS  FKEE 
TRIAL,  on  every  bicycle.  Any  wheel  not  satis¬ 
factory  returned  at  our  expense.  Write  of  once  for 
catalogs  and  our  special  offer.  AUTOMOBILES. 
TIRES,  Sewing  Machines, Sundries, etc., half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dent .  nr,  c  Chicago 


WALL  PAPER  OFFER. 


FOR  26  CENTS  YOU  CAN  PAPER  A  ROOM. 

Our  New  Plain  Floral 
Wall  Paper,  as  illustra¬ 
ted,  only  1><j  cents  per 
single  roll,  3  cents  per 
double  roll,  handsome 
border  to  match,  only  % 
cent  per  yard  (8  yards 
for  1  cent).  Cost  of  this 
paper  for  a  room  11x11 
feet,  height  of  ceiling, 
9  feet,  is  20  cents  for  side 
wall  and  border,  6  cents 
for  celling.  Total  coat 
only  26  cent*,  allowing 
for  two  ordinary  doors 
and  windows.  Don't  buy 
a  roll  of  wall  paper  until 
you  see  OUR  FREE  SAM¬ 
PLE  B00K»f  NEW  PAPERS 

and  learn  our  astonish¬ 
ingly  low  prices,  won¬ 
derful  values  in  gilt,  em¬ 
bossed,  bronzed  and  In¬ 
grain  papers  at  6  cents 
to  20  cents  per  roll, 
•ante  ns  dealers 
everywhere  ask  IS 
cents  to  60  cents  per 
roll.  THE B00K0F  SAM¬ 
PLES  IS  FREE,  explains 
how  to  order,  how  to 
tell  how  much  to  order, 
tells  all  about  how  to 
hang  paper,  how  to 
make  paste,  how  to  se¬ 
lect  hnrmoni/.lngcolors, 
etc.  Write  and  ask  for 
Wall  Paper  Samples 
and  tho  complete  book  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  BY 
RETURN  MAIL.  POSTPAID,  FREE.  ADDRESS, 


SEARS, "ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ditions  of  the  scalp,  especially  those 
produced  by  nervousness  or  deficient  nu¬ 
trition,  which  seem  wonderfully  aided 
by  this  treatment.  The  old-fashioned 
women  who  urged  a  nightly  brushing 
of  50  strokes  on  each  side  of  the  head 
■were  quite  close  to  modern  scientific 
methods.  sylvia. 


but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  con¬ 
verted  into  wholesome  pork,  and  though 
the  business  farmer  cannot  spend  his 
time  in  scrubbing  his  porkers,  modern 
methods  recognize  the  fact  that  the  pig 
is  a  cleanly  animal  when  given  the 
chance,  to  the  great  improvement  in 
quality  of  all  pork  products. 


THE  BEST 

POMMEL  SLICKER 

IN  THE  WORLD 

//,  r^OWEUjy. 


f&M 

.Like  all  our  waterproof 
coats,  suits  and  Kats 
for  all  kinds  of  wet  work, 
it  is  often  imitated  but 
for  SALE,  by  ALL  wcreq, ualled. 

RELIABLE  DEALERS.  Made  'o  black  or  yellow 
STirKTOTHF-  and  fully  guaranteed  by 

CiVn  oF  THF  FKH  A  J  TOWER  CO,  TOWER  CANADIAN C0.. 
olviN  Ur  I  rlL  non.  ooiTON.MAsxim.  Limto.TORONTo.cAN 


MRS.  WIMSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  < 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best  t 
remedy  ror  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


WE  GIVE  THIS 
HANDSOME  14K 
GOLD  FILLED 


SCARF  PIN  (*&“&:) 

Roman  Color,  Roman  Coll,  set  with  fine  opal. 
Guaranteed  for  four  years,  and  our  1904  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Send  us  name  of  one  friend 
and  10c.  in  stamps  (or  coin)  to  cover  mail  and 
insurance  on  pin.  TVo pin  sent  without  name 

E.  Nm  CORNEAU  &  GO . 

Dept.  B,  37  River  St.,  Chicago 


The  Bookshelf. 

Landscape  Gardening:  Notes  and 
Suggestions  on  Lawns  and  Lawn-Plant¬ 
ing,  Laying  Out  and  Arrangement  of 
Country  Places,  Large  and  Small  Park3, 
Cemetery  Plots  and  Railway  Station 
Lawns;  Deciduous  and  Evergreen  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  the  Hardy  Border,  Bedding 
Plants,  Rockwork,  etc.  By  Samuel  Par¬ 
sons,  Jr.,  ex-Superintendent  of  Parks, 
New  York.  This  volume  is  a  large  oc¬ 
tavo  of  329  pages,  with  nearly  200  il¬ 
lustrations.  As  its  title  shows,  It  almh 
to  cover  a  wide  range  of  topics,  and  It 
carries  out  this  promise  in  the  forcible 
and  practical  manner  we  always  asso¬ 


BeefLoaf. — Three  and  one-half  pounds 
of  bottom  of  round  steak;  grind.  One 
cupful  of  rolled  crackers,  two  eggs,  one 
cupful  of  milk,  two-thirds  tablespoonful 
of  salt,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  pep¬ 
per,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  sage,  one- 
half  cupful  of  suet.  Mix  thoroughly; 
shape.  Bake  3 y2  hours.  About  one-half 
hour  before  serving  place  inch  thick 
slices  of  cold  hominy  cut  in  strips  and 
lightly  floured  in  the  pan.  Baste  fre¬ 
quently. 


sends  i  n  a  petition. 

r.«L^IL-nd  a - -  •  u,  urn  i  niormauon. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  ADRIAN.  MICH. 


•laim,  auu  auuiob  - .  ......  ,, 

Pfly  CBCC  to  first  one  sending 
DUA  mCC  us  full  information. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  yonr 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  C0.t 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


IyA  IIPTQ  SarsaParilla •  Doctor  orders.  Druggist 

sells.  You  take.  Nature  cures.  %&&$£& 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  year*  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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Prices  obtained  during  week  ending 
April  15,  1004: 

GRAIN.—' Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export, 
■fl.Ofi;  No.  1  northern.  Duluth  inspection, 
$1.00-% :  corn.  52;  oats,  43;  rye,  79%;  barley, 
45(3*51. 

FEED.-  Spring  bran,  200-lb.  sacks,  retail, 
$23325;  red  dog.  $28(0)30;  standard  middlings, 
$24(328. 

SEEDS.— Retail  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York: 
Timothy.  100  lbs.,  $2.75(33.60;  clover,  100  lbs., 
$I457>16. 

hay  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  prime.  97%; 
No.  1,  90(395;  No.  2,  75(385;  No.  3,  65(370; 
clover,  mixed,  70(380;  clover,  50(365;  marsh, 
50(360;  straw,  long  rye,  $1(31.20;  oat,  50(300. 

MIRK.-  N.  Y.  exchange  price,  2%  cents 
per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-con t  freight 
zone. 

RUTTER.  -  Creamery,  13(0)22%;  State 
dairy,  13(321;  factory,  12(014;  imitation 
creamery.  14(317;  renovated,  10(017;  pack¬ 
ing  stock,  11(313%. 

CHEESE.-  Full  cream,  9%312;  skims, 
338. 

EGGS.— Fancy  selected  white,  19%;  fair 
to  prime,  17(318;  western  and  southern  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  16(317%;  checks,  15%. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated,  4 
<37%;  sun  dried,  3<34%;  chops,  100  lbs.,  $2.45 
(0)2.50;  cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.,  $1.50(31.60; 
raspberries,  23(324;  huckleberries,  13%(314; 
blackberries,  5. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice  to 
fancy,  13(38.50;  fair  to  good,  $2(32.75;  cran¬ 
berries.  hbl.,  $5(38;  strawberries,  qt.,  10(322. 

V  EG  ETABDES.— Potatoes,  Bermuda,  $6.50 
(08.50;  southern,  $4.50(37.50;  Bong  Island  and 
Jersey,  $3.75(34.25;  State  and  western,  $3.25 
(33.50;  foreign.  168-lb.  sack,  $3(33.50;  sweets, 
bbl.,  $2.50(35;  asparagus,  prime,  doz. 
bunches.  $2.25(34;  short  and  culls,  $1.50(3 
2.50;  beets,  old,  bbl.,  $2.50(33;  new  southern, 
100  bunches,  $2(35;  carrots,  old,  bbl.,  $1.50(3 
2.25;  new  southern,  100  bunches,  $3(35;  cel¬ 
ery,  doz.  roots,  10(375;  cabbage,  Danish 
seed,  ton,  $40(355;  new  southern,  bbl.  crate, 
$333.50;  cucumbers,  southern.  100,  $4(36; 
chicory,  bbl.,  $8(36;  escarol,  bbl.,  $2.50(35;  egg 
plants,  bu.  box,  $1(33.50;  horseradish,  100 
lbs.,  $1(36;  kale,  bbl.,  $1.2601.60;  leeks,  100 
bunches,  $3(36;  lettuce,  barrel,  $3@6;  one- 
t bird  bbl.  basket.  $1(32.50;  onions,  red  and 
yellow,  $2<34;  peppers,  bushel  carrier,  $1(3 
2;  peas,  one-third  bid.  basket,  $1 .50(02.50; 
string  beans,  one-third  bbl.  basket,  $1(0)2.25; 
radishes,  bbl.,  $2(34;  100  bunches,  $2;  Ro¬ 
ma  ine,  bbl.,  $2(33;  squash,  marrow,  bid.,  $2 
<02.50;  Hubbard,  $2(32.50;  turnips,  rutabaga, 
bid.,  $131.25;  tomatoes,  bu.  box  or  carrier, 
50<3$1.50;  watercress,  100  bunches,  $133. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  —  Cucumbers, 
doz..  75:0 $1 ;  cauliflowers.  Long  Island,  doz., 
$1(06;  lettuce,  doz.,  50(375;  mushrooms,  lb., 
25(350;  radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.50(32.50; 
rhubarb,  doz.  bunches,  25(060. 

HOPS.— N.  Y.  State,  1903.  27331:  Pacific 
Ooast,  1903,  26330;  olds,  9314;  German,  57 
364. 

BEANS.-  Marrow,  bu.,  $2.6032.95;  pea, 
$1.8031.95;  red  kidney,  $2.7533.06;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $333.05;  yellow  eye,  $2.6032.65;  lima, 
California,  $2.3532.40. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  lb.,  14;  chick¬ 
ens,  13;  roosters,  8%;  turkeys,  13;  ducks, 
pair,  60390;  geese,  pair,  903$1.25;  pigeons, 
pair,  25, 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Broilers,  fancy, 
lb.,  35340;  chickens,  12318;  fowls,  10%<3>13%; 
squabs,  doz.,  $2.5033. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.  —  Calves, 
537%;  lambs  (hothouse),  head,  $436.50; 
pork,  538. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Steers,  $4.5036.30;  bulls, 
$334;  milch  cows  with  calves,  $25348; 
calves,  $3.5036;  sheep,  $435.26;  lambs,  $5.75 
36.90;  hogs,  $5.7035.75. 

TOBACCO.— Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fillers, 
436;  fine  wrappers,  50370;  N.  Y.  State  fill¬ 
ers.  336;  Virginia  shipping,  common  to 
good  lugs,  536%;  medium  to  good  leaf,  83 
11;  good  to  fine  loaf,  11%312%. 

PARKS.  ROOTS  AND  HERBS.— Elm, 
lb..  26330;  wild  cherry,  lb.,  5%39;  sassafras, 
lb.,  8310;  Cascara  sagrada,  lb.,  163)20;  sage, 
lb.,  335;  ginseng,  lb.,  $4.7537;  Virginia 
snake  root,  lb.,  40345. 

KARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  on  fertiliz¬ 
ing  chemicals  are  intended  to  cover  the 
range  from  single  ton  to  carload  lots 
f.  o.  b.  New  York;  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton, 
$46360;  dried  blood,  $50355;  ground  bone, 
$24328 ;  muriate  of  potash,  $36345;  sulphate 
of  potash.  $14350;  kalnit,  $11313;  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  $12315;  copper  sulphate,  in  bbl.  lots, 
lb.,  5%;  sulphur  flour,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb.,  3; 
liver  of  sulphur,  in  50-lb.  lots,  lb.,  14;  water 
glass  (silicate  of  soda),  small  lots,  b.,  10 
325.  _ 


'Tis  now  with  hoe  and  spade  we  go 
And  labor  like  the  dickens, 

To  furnish  forth  the  proper  fare 
For  Neighbor  Jones's  chickens. 

— iS’ew  York  Sun. 


Grass  Sod  For  a  Park. 

J.  R.,  Carlisle,  Pa. — What  is  the  best  kind 
of  grass  mixture  suited  for  sowing  in  the 
rear  of  a  private  residence  on  a  plot  of 
ground  of  five  to  six  acres?  An  expensive 
lawn  mixture  is  unnecessary,  as  we  have 
provided  this  in  the  front  and  immediate 
vicinity  of  house,  but  a  good  permanent 
mixture  is  what  Is  wanted,  and  at  the 
same  time  something  which  could  be  gone 
over  occasionally  with  horse  lawn  mower 
with  good  effect.  1  have  suggested  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Blue  grass  and  White  clover.  Can 
you  suggest  anything  better? 

A  ns. — The  following  mixture  ought  to 
give  a  fine  sod.  This  is  for  each  acre — 
3o  pounds  Blue  grass,  35  pounds  Red-top 
and  10  pounds  White  clover.  This  will 
seem  like  a  tremendous  seeding  to  a 
hay  farmer,  but  it  will  be  needed  in  a 
permanent  lawn  or  park. 

Bermuda  Grass  In  Orchard. 

.1 .  II.  8.,  Mammoth,  Arts. — I  have  a  nice 
orchard  and  the  Bermuda  grass  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  ground.  Will  it  hurt  the  fruit  oi 
fruit  trees?  What  will  kill  the  grass? 

Ans. — If  there  is  a  thick  sod  of  this 
grass  in  any  orchard  it  will  seriously 
Interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  trees 
and  prevent  their  fruit  from  attaining 
its  proper  development.  Bermuda  grass 
is  very  hard  to  kill  out,  but  by  plowing 
and  harrowing  it  in  the  Fall  and  allow¬ 
ing  the  roots  to  freeze  it  can  be  killed 
out  fairly  well.  H.  e.  v,  u. 

Action  of  Limb. — The  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  gives  this  simple  explanation  of 
one  action  of  lime:  “If  a  little  lime  be 
mixed  with  strong  manure,  such  as  hen 
manure,  an  odor  of  ammonia  will  become 
apparent.  This  means  that  the  lime  is  lib¬ 
erating  the  ammonia  from  the  manure, 
and  that  it  is  escaping  into  the  air.  If 
lime  be  mixed  with  the  soil  similar  action 
will  take  place.  If  a  crop  be  growing  upon 
(he  soil  it  may  absorb  part  of  the  escap¬ 
ing  ammonia  and  a  larger  crop  will  re¬ 
sult;  but  this  larger  crop  Is  made  at  the 
expense  of  tlie  soil  stores  of  plant  food, 
and  if  these  stores  are  not  maintained  by 
manuring  or  fertilizing  the  soil  will  soon 
refuse  to  respond  to  lime,  because  all  the 
material  in  it  upon  which  lime  can  act  has 
been  drawn  out.  and  the  soil  is  poorer  than 
if  no  lime  had  been  used." 

Tent  Caterpillahs.— Nearly  every  year 
a  good  many  apple  trees  and  most  wild 
cherry  trees  are  badly  infested  with  tent 
caterpillars.  It  is  the  usual  custom  to  wait 
till  the  nests  are  large  and  the  damage 
done  to  the  foliage  serious  before  anything 
is  done  to  them.  Then  an  attempt  is  made 
to  burn  the  nosts.  with  the  result  that  a 
great  many  of  the  caterpillars  escape  and 
live  to  perpetuate  the  species.  We  are  sel¬ 
dom  troubled  with  them  at  all  nowadays, 
but  a  few  years  ago  there  were  nests  in 
our  trees  every  Spring.  The  eggs  were 
laid  In  the  Fall.  In  a  danse  cluster,  usually 
in  the  fork  of  a  l  wig.  They  are  not  easily 
seen  at  the  time,  being  small  and  the  same 
color  as  the  twig,  but  in  the  Spring,  after 
a  short  period  of  warm  weather,  the  eggs 
hatch,  and  the  tiny  worms  begin  to  spin 
their  nests.  If  one  has  sharp  eyes  and  is 
watching  for  them,  these  nests  can  be 
quickly  seen  while  they  are  still  very 
small.  With  a  piece  of  rough  cloth  they 
can  be  wiped  off  the  branch,  and  nests 
and  caterpillars  destroyed  in  an  instant. 
If  the  branches  are  so  high  as  to  be  iliiil- 
cult  to  reach,  a  little  swab  can  bo  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  flshpole  and  used.  In  this 
way  the  foliage  is  saved,  and  there  are  no 
unsightly  nests  and  no  crawling  caterpil¬ 
lars.  If  this  is  done  every  year,  there  will 
soon  be  very  little  trouble  with  tent  cater¬ 
pillars.  SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINs"' 

My  Experience  With  Roup.— In  The  R. 
N.-Y.,  page  291,  Mr.  Turner  gives  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  roup,  but  does  not  give  a 
remedy.  I  will  give  my  experience  with 
that  most  terrible  of  all  poultry  diseases, 
and  the  remedy  which  T  used,  which  T  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  surest,  quickest  and  easiest 
applied  of  any  remedy  used,  and  T  believe 
original  with  me.  One  Winter  I  had  25 
Bari  ridge  Cochin  fowls.  In  one  eoUl,  long, 
wet  spell  more  than  half  took  violent  colds 
and  In  a  few  days  they  wore  a  hard-look¬ 
ing  lot;  faces  swollen,  eyes  full  of  matter 
and  many  of  them  closed.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  as  T  had  never  had  any  in 
that  way  before,  but  at  a  venture  and  for 
an  experiment  T  took  a  half-pint  tin  cup, 
filled  it  with  strong  vinegar  and  put  In  all 
(be  copperas  it  would  dissolve.  T  then  took 
the  bens,  one  at  a  time  (sick  and  well), 
under  my  arm.  comb  between  thumb  and 
finger  and  bold  the  bend  entirelv  covered 
in  it.  until  the  throat  and  nostrils  were 
eomplotoiv  wet  by  an  attempt  to  breathe. 
Tt  took  but  a  few  minutes  to  go  over  them 
nil  after  they  bad  gone  to  roost.  The  next 
dav  they  seemed  much  better— all  the 
closed  eves  bad  opened.  T  treated  them  all 
again  that  night,  and  In  three  days  from 


that  time  you  would  not  have  known  mat 
they  had  ever  been  sick,  and  no  new  cases 
developed.  e.  r.  a. 

Horscheads.  N.  Y. 


BOOK  BARGAINS . 

A  few  shelf-worn  copies  of  the  following 
20-cent  pamphlets  will  be  sold  at  the  rate 
of  any  six  for  25  cents  or  the  whole  10  for 
40  cents; 

Canning  and  Preserving,  Young;  Mow  to 
Plant  a  Place,  Long;  Silo  and  Silage,  A.  J. 
Cook;  Ensilage  and  Silo,  Collingwood; 
Fruit  Packages,  Powell;  Accidents  aiul 
Emergencies,  Groff;  Country  Roads, 
Powell;  The  New  Botany,  Beal;  Milk 
Making  and  Marketing,  Fowler;  Tubero:: 
Begonias. 


AQTUIJA  PUHKII  to  May  cnri'd.  Ilonltli  rvnti.m.i.  JioOli  .W /■' 

nOifllflft  FIIJ3I0.  I’.  Harold  Hayes,  HulTulo,N.Y. 


Wanted  on  Poultry  Farm. 

A  young  active  single  man  to  do  general  fanning, 
care  of  horses,  and  team  work.  Wages  $25  per  in  out  li 
with  board.  Only  those  wishing  steady  employment 
need  apply. 

LAKEWOOD  FARM  COMPANY,  Uurrsvllle,  N.  J. 


BETTER  THAN  CHEMICALS. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Wilson,  Amesbury.  Mass., 
whose  mammoth  collection  of  prize  vege¬ 
tables  was  the  great  center  of  attraction 
at  the  fair,  writes: 

“I  use  about  a  ton  of  Bradley’s  Complete 
Manure  to  the  acre,  working  it  well  into 
the  soil  before  dropping  the  seed.  All 
kinds  of  garden  crops,  especially  cabbage, 
thrive  well  on  Bradley’s  High-Grade  Ma¬ 
nure.  I  have  used  other  kinds  of  fertilizers 
but  get  much  the  best  satisfaction  from 
the  Bradley,  it  not  only  giving  best  crop 
results  but  with  its  fine  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  ns  compared  with  other  kinds,  much 
time  and  perplexity  is  saved  in  its.  appli¬ 
cation.  I  had  several  tons  of  chemicals 
mixed  for  mo  last  Spring  under  my  own 
direction,  but  failed  to  get  near  the  ani la- 
factory  results  from  the  chemical  mixture 
as  from  the  Bradley.”— .4 dr. 


I"  ■  For  rich  farming  and  fruit,  growing, 

■“  Write  J.D.S.  HAN-sON.  Bait  Mich, 


Paudicnkus'  Pauapisk  Cheap  lands.  Heat  climate. 
u  Best  markets.  Write  Mason  A  Taber.  Norfolk  Va. 


AT  T  E  N  T I O  N_«K?IW"UV; 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  specialty 
1  3KKZ  Labor  Agency.  3  Carlisle Bt., New  Vyrk 


YOUR  NAIV1E  AND  ADDRESS 

on  liubbcr  Stamp  with  pad.  delivered  lor  85  cents. 

IIBWKY  &  CO,.  Maple  Beach,  N.  Y. 


444444  ♦♦440444444444444444 

%  UKTIOKT  LOCK:  | 

(POULTRY  FENCING! 

Is  low  in  price.  4 
high  in  quality.  4 
The  World  s  best  4 
by  every  test,  be-  4 
cause  it  has  4 
Fine  (Mesh  at  ▼ 
at  the  Itottiiiii  y 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables,  4 
making1  it  stronger.  Will  lit  uneven  ♦ 


4  ground  without  cutting.  Made  of  J 

thigh  grade  steel  wire,  galvanized.  4 
'I  he  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  ♦ 
vthis  fence;  1,000  Rods  of  our  fence  4 
used  by  the  Lakewood  Farm  Com-  4 
pany,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

( let  our  I’rircN  before  you  buy  I'Uirm,  ^ 
,  Jjatvn  or  Poultry  Renee.  A 


Wo  sell  at  Factory  Prices, 

ruin  mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois 


an  1  ship 


and  (fall- 


4  fr< 

^  fornla  Kve  y  order  filled  promptlyand  fem  e 
4  guaranteed  satisfactory.  Free  catalogue  A 
4  gives  net  pric  \  Write  us  to-day  4 

4  CASH  It  BOTHERS,  Colchester,  Conn.  I 

>4444444444444444444444444  * 
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I’pprOHmitH  the  highest  quality  of  ninleriHl  uml  construction  com¬ 
bined,  making  Anchor  Fen  re  tin*  moat  durable  and  cheapest  to  buy. 
Catalogue  free.  The  Anchor  Fence  k  Mfg,  Co.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WATER  TANKS 

MADE  Or 


AllK  THE 


RALPH  It.  CA  RTE  It  CO.,  2<J  Cortlandt  St.,  W.1 


I  WANT  F ARM B IMG  LANDS 

and  will  pay  cash  for  them,  provided  they 
are  productive;  situated  within  1!)  hours 
of  N.  Y.  City  and  the  price  is  right.  I 
want  to  deal  direct  with  the  owner.  No 
agenls.  Will  pay  from  $2,500  to  $20,000 
for  good  farms.  Write,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  D.  N.  H.,  Box  578  Equitable 
Bldg,  New  York  City. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

1%  miles  from  Rnpld  (Electric)  Hallway  at  Now 
Baltimore,  Michigan;  100  acres  improved:  60  sores 
woodland;  well  watered;  barn  with  stone  basement 
60  by  100  feet,  w  I  to  outbuildings  and  4  ton  platform 
scales.  Good  house;  Hue  spring  piped  to  house  and 
barn;  windmill. 

MARK  NOKKIS, Grand  Rapids, Michigan. 


eldest  commission  khuww.  autter,chec»oi 


eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dress  si  calves,  grime,  etc 
If.  U  WOOIXWAUD.  302  Greenwich  Str.iet,  N( 


I  mils, 
ew  \  ork. 


SPRING  LAMBS 

i;  lives;  Fancy  Eggs:  Ginseng.  Etc.  Top  Prices. 
WV.  II  COHEN  A  CO., Commission  Merchants, 
2. *0-231  Washington  Street,  New  Y’ork 


TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privi¬ 
leges.  Speciiil  $15.00  rate  on  certain  dates. 
Full  Information  on  application  to  local 
Agents,  or  R.  E.  Payne.  General  Agent, 
201  Main  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  or  A.  W.  Ec- 
elestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New 
York. 


$53.00  TO  CALIFORNIA ,  OREGON 
AND  WASHINGTON. 

Via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North- 
Western  Line.  Daily  from  Chicago,  March 
1  to  April  30.  Correspondingly  low  rates 
from  all  points.  Pullman  tourist  sleeping 
cars  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  Los  Am 
geles  and  Portland  daily.  Double  be  rdf 
rate  from  Chicago  only  $7.00.  Dally  and 
personally  conducted  excursions.  Three 
fast  trains  daily  (o  ihe  Pacific  Coast.  The 
only  double  track  railway  to  the  Missouri 
River.  AH  agents  sell  tickets  via  this 
route.  For  full  Information,  time  sched¬ 
ules,  maps  and  book  on  California  write 
to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry,  Chicago. 


ORANGES  the'year  IN  CUBA 

We  cun  sell  laud  In  large  or  small  tracts  In  any  province  In  Cuba  where  oranges,  pineapples  and 
bananas  grow  all  the  yea r,  where  three  to  four  crops  of  corn .  beans  and  vegetables  may  he  raised  annually, 
and  where  cattle  have  luxuriant  green  grass  every  day  In  the  year. 

No  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  No  healthier  climate  known.  Cheapest  transportation  to  the  great 
markets.  Prices  very  low,  but  rapidly  advancing.  For  Information,  write 

The  Tropical  Land  Company,  528  chambei-  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


$21 


PRICE  EXPLAINED 


a  a  |.|k  a  a  Aaa  ja  nn  also  ROAD  WAOONS  at 

FOR  $21.00  TO  $23.00  $i4,oo  to  $17.00, 

TOP  BUGGIES, similar  to  one  Illustrated,  SURREYS  at 

HAVE  BEEN  WIDELY  ADVERTISED.  I$34.00  tO  $38.00. 

HOW  BUGGIES  can  be  olfered  at  these  prices  and  why  wo  ran 

sell  buggies  and  nil  other  vehicles  at  much  lower  prices  than  any 
other  house  Is  all  fully  explained  in  our  Four  Big  Free  Vehicle 
Catalogues.  Out  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us  and 
youwlll  receive  by  return  mall,  Free.  Postpaid, 
-  Four  lllg  Vehicle  Catalogues  showing  the  most 
coinpletufllne  of  everything  In  Buggies.  Hoad 
Wagons,  Carts,  Surreys,  Phaetons,  Carriages, 
highland  Heavy  Wagons,  Vehicles  of  all  kinds, 
also  everything  In  Harness,  Saddles  and  Had 
tilery,  all  shown  in  large  handsome  halftone 
II lustrations, ful I  ilci>cri,d Inns  ntul  all  |irlnal at  |n  Ices 
inurli  lower  Until  am  oilier  Itau-e  run  ixikhIIiI.i  unite. 

WITH  THE  FOUR  FREE  CATA- 

I  nr  II  EC  youwlll  receive  the  most  ar.ton 
LUUUuO  IshlnR  Bunny  Oiler  ever  heard  ol, 

a  new  and  astonishing  proposition.  I  low  othei  s 
can  oiler  top  haggles  at  $21.00  to  (28.00  and  why  wo  can  sell  at  much  lower  prices  than  all  others  will  be 

fully  explained.  Wo  will  explain  why  we  ship  so  as  to  make  freight  charges  amount  to  next  to  nothing. 

Wo  will  explain  why  wo  are  the  only  makers  or  dealers  In  the  world  that  can  ship  buggies  the  day  we  receive 
vour  order.  OUR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER,  OUR  PAY  AFTER  RECEIVED  TERMS,  OUR  BINDING  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  ARE  ALL  EXPLAINED  WHEN  WE  SEND  YOU  THE  FOUR  FREE  CATALOGUES. 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  USE  FOR  A  BUGGY?  to  u°.U  h*|Vyou  c«nt  t*u»eOACT0PhBUGGYJ  AT°  ANY  PRICE, 

call  your  neighbor's  attention  to  this  announcement.  Don’t  buy  any  kind  of  a  buggy  until  after  you 

cut  this  ml.  out  and  send  to  us  anil  get  THE  FOUR  BIG  FREfe  CATALOGUES.  THE  MOST  LIBERAL 

s s.r.5, sears,  roebuck  &  co„  Chicago,  ill. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 


CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


TIIE  RURAL 


NEW-YORKER 


359 
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MARKET  NEWS 

1 1  K'A  V  Y  SEAL  SLAUGHTER.— The  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Newfoundland  sealing  lleet  in 
thus  far  reports  a  catch  of  about  250,lKK), 
The  Increase  during  the  present  month 
muy  bring  it  up  to  nearly  300, 0(K).  There 
are  about  15  vessels  in  this  fleet. 

RLUBFISH.— The  first  catches  from  off 
the  North  Carolina  coast  are  arriving  at 
the  Fulton  market  in  this  city.  Two 
smacks  came  in  April  11  with  about  20.0, «) 
bluefish.  They  wholesaled  at  live  cents  per 
pound,  but  bring  at  retail  nearly  four 
times  that  amount. 

RUBBISH  FOR  I’OWER.-A  crematory 
has  been  established  at  Forty-seventh 
Street  and  Hudson  River  for  the  handling 
of  much  rubbish  that  formerly  was  towed 
out  to  sea  and  dumped.  This  outfit  can 
be  run  so  as  to  produce  200  horse  power  per 
day.  It  is  believed  tluit  tills  plant  alone 
will  save  the  city  nearly  $67,000  per  year  in 
using  these  wastes  which  have  heretofore 
been  disposed  of  at  a  heavy  expense. 

TOUGH  FODDER.— The  Aspidistra  or 
‘Tin  plant,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is 
largely  used  for  decoration  in  city  hotels, 
because  it  will  endure  conditions  fatal  to 
other  plants,  and  its  dark  green  leaves 
make  a  pleasing  indoor  effect.  At  a  hotel 
In  Fulton  Street  a  number  of  these  plants 
had  been  set  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  side¬ 
walk  during  the  morning  cleaning  up.  A 
delivery  wagon  horse  standing  nearby  was 
attracted  by  this  pavement  oasis,  and 
started  to  devour  one  of  the  tin  plants. 
Ho  lifted  it  out  of  the  pot,  shook  it  until 
the  ball  of  earth  rattled  off  the  roots,  and 
tried  to  chew  tile  tough  leaves.  But  the 
contract  was  too  much,  and  the  plant  was 
dropped  oil  the  pavement  so  little  dam¬ 
aged  that  it  was  repotted  and  is  now 
standing  cheerfully  in  its  accustomed  place 
in  the  window. 

MEDICINAL  W'EtEDS.—  Information  is 
often  asked  concerning  the  collection  and 
marketing  of  plants  used  in  medicines. 
The  gathering  of  such  roots,  barks,  leaves 
and  herbs  formerly  had  some  importance 
among  country  dwellers,  as  a  means  of 
adding  to  the  family  income,  and  though 
specialized  trade  has  altered  conditions, 
considerable  quantities  of  these  materials 
are  sent  to  commission  houses.  The  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  is¬ 
sued  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  188,  Weeds 
Used  in  Medicine,  which  will  be  found  very 
useful  to  anyone  collecting  such  plants, 
instructions  are  given  in  the  collection  and 
curing  of  drugs;  descriptions  of  the,  plants 
are  given,  with  habitat  and  geographical 
range;  the  extent  to  which  they  are  im¬ 
ported  and  the  usual  market  price.  This 
is  really  a  very  interesting  bulletin,  and 
even  if  you  do  not  purpose  marketing 
weeds  it  is  well  worth  reading,  for  its  con¬ 
tained  information.  It  was  written  by 
Miss  Alice  Henkel,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry. 

THE  NEST  EGG  is  a  nuisance  that  is 
responsible  for  many  shocks  to  the  buyer 
of  new-laid  eggs,  and  also  to  the  seller, 
who  cannot  understand  how  the  eggs  can 
be  anything  but  right  when  he  gathers 
them  at  least  once  a  week.  The  nest  egg 
meant  is  the  genuine  egg  which,  when  the 
eggs  are  gathered  at  night  is  left  in  the 
nest  with  the  idea  of  making  it  appear 
more  homelike  the  next  day.  If  mm  eouid 
he  sure  that  the  same  egg  would  remain 
in  the  nest  only  an  additional  day,  there 
would  be  little  danger  of  injury,  but  who 
can  be  certain  of  tills?  The  same  one  may 
be  left  for  three  or  four  days  or  perhaps 
a  week.  Some  nests  are  very  popular  and 
constantly  occupied  at  least  all  the  fore¬ 
noon,  sometimes  by'  two  hens.  An  egg 
might  about  as  well  bo  in  an  incubator, 
and  four  or  live  days  of  such  treatment 
gives  it  a  good  start  toward  chickendom. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  actual 
need  of  a  nest  egg.  1  have  many  times 
tried  the  experiment  of  entirely  clearing 
out  part  of  the  nests,  but  those  same  nests 
always  had  their  proportionate  amount  of 
eggs  the  next  day.  But  if  one  wishes  to 
stick  to  the  nest-egg  habit,  china,  wood, 
plaster  or  some  other  artificial  eggs  should 
be  used.  These  will  answer  Just  as  well 
and  do  away  with  the  embarrassment  of 
mixing  in  an  occasional  stale  egg. 

MILLING  IN  BOND  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  sections  of  the  United 
States  near  the  Canadian  border.  The  duly 
of  35  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  bars  out  a 
large  amount  of  the  Canadian  product  that 
would  otherwise  come  to  our  markets,  but 
arrangements  are  made  so  that  wheat 
may  be  floured  in  bonded  mills,  provided 
all  the  resulting  output  is  exported.  A 
bill  now  before  Congress  calls  attention  to 
this  matter.  The  millers  have  found  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  export  the  bran  and 
other  waste  in  flouring,  and  they  wish  to 
market  these  by-products  in  this  country, 
of  course  paying  the  duty.  The  bill  re¬ 
ferred  to  permits  them  to  do  tills.  This 
seems  like  a  straight  proposition  hardly 
needing  additional  legislative  permission, 
but  as  the  law  now  stands  It  is  claimed 
Unit  the  bran  must  either  lie  exported  or 


destroyed.  Such  interpretation  could  not 
have  been  intended  by  those  who  framed 
the  present  tariff  law,  for  if  bran  pro¬ 
duced  in  Canada  can  be  brought  into  this 
country  on  payment  of  duty  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  bran  produced  in  the 
bonded  mill  should  not  be  disposed  of  in 
tlie  same  way.  It  w'ould  certainly  work 
no  injustice  to  the  Government,  farmer  or 
dealer.  The  bonded  milling  industry  is 
worth  encouraging,  as  it  gives  additional 
business  to  the  mills  and  makes  a  conveni¬ 
ent  outlet  for  many  Canadian  producers 
who  have  no  convenient  mills  on  their  side 
of  the  border. 

ARE  BELGIAN  HARES  GAME?— “If  I 
raise  Belgian  hares  can  I  sell  them  openly 
in  New  Jersey  at  any  time  of  year  with¬ 
out  violating  the  game  laws?’’  n. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Game  Protector 
says  that  Belgian  hares  kept  in  confine¬ 
ment  are  domestic  animals  and  thus  do 
not  come  under  the  game  laws.  But  in 
placing  them  on  the  market  it  will  be  well 
to  see  that  they,  are  offered  or  sold  a.s 
hares  and  not  a.s  rabbits,  as  this  might 
cause  confusion  and  get  the  seller  in  trou¬ 
ble.  In  many  counties  of  New  York  there 
is  no  close  season  for  rabbits.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  law  that  forbids  having 
possession  of  them,  and  they  may  be  taken 
at  any  time  by  the  owner  of  land  when 
he  finds  them  barking  trees  or  otherwise 
damaging  property.  This  is  the  latitude 
that  is  asked  by  fruit  growers  who  suffer 
severe  losses  by  robins  and  other  birds. 
It  is  not  found  that  rabbits  are  being  ex¬ 
terminated  merely  because  farmers  have 
the  right  to  take  them  when  damaging 
property,  and  there  is  no  probability  that 
birds  would  be  annihilated  if  the  same 
privilege  were  granted.  From  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  some  ultra  bird  protectionists  one 
might  assume  that  the  farmer  is  a  blood¬ 
thirsty  wretch,  begrudging  life  to  every¬ 
thing  that  wears  feathers  except  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  his  chicken  house. 

APPLES.— The  market  has  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  fruit  that  shows  the  effect  of 
improper  storage.  There  is  no  weakness 
in  the  demand  for  good  apples  and  will  not 
be  this  Spring.  No  other  fruit  is  so  popu¬ 
lar  here,  and  judging  from  the  exports  to 
non-upple-growlng  sections  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  it  is  constantly  gaining  in 
popularity  there.  1  recently  saw  a  bushel 
box  of  high-colored  Northern  Spies  which 
a  man  going  to  Venezuela  was  to  take  as 
a  special  treat  to  his  business  friends 
there,  lie  said  that  they  would  be  very 
highly  appreciated.  Every  Spring  the  ap¬ 
ple  storage  queutlon  is  brought  before  fruit 
men  in  a  very  emphatic  way,  and  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  problem  of  the  cold  storage 
of  apples  is  nowhere  near  settled.  All  ap¬ 
ples  cannot  be  handled  alike,  and  no  one 
seems  to  know  what  is  the  best  tempera¬ 
ture  to  maintain,  the  conclusions  from  one 
year’s  experiments  being  upset  the  next. 
The  flavor  of  some  varieties  suffers  more 
than  Others.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in 
Northern  Spy,  some  of  which,  while  sound, 
have  lost  their  characteristic  delicacy 
add  are  in  flavor  only  mockeries  of  cellar- 
stored  apples.  In  such  cases  something  is 
surely  wrong  with  the  storage  or  the 
previous  treatment  of  the  fruit.  There  are 
many  house  cellars  where  apples  of  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  keep  all  right  until  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  May.  and  some  much  later.  1  have 
eaten  cellar-stored  Baldwins  in  July  that 
were  in  prime  condition.  They  were  from 
a  very  large,  deep,  dark  cellar  with  earth 
floor,  cool  and  rather  damp,  water  running 
through  the  drain  inside  the  wall  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  year.  w.  w.  H. 


Soapsuds  and  llou  Cholera.— For  the 
first  time  1  have  lost  my  hogs  and  pigs 
with  cholera— about  39  at  barn  and  run 
ning  in  field  within  300  yards  of  my  house 
lot.  1  lost  every  one  except  the  seven  kept 
at  my  house  stable  lot,  to  which  1  feed  the 
dishwater  and  soapsuds.  They  are  all  well 
and  thriving.  You  may  ask  why  I  did  not 
bring  the  sick  ones  up  and  give  them  dish¬ 
water.  In  the  first  place  I  did  not  have 
enough,  and  secondly  I  did  not  want  to 
risk  losing  my  purebred  Berkshires  lately 
bought.  Five  of  the  seven  were  my  old 
stock,  same  as  those  which  died.  The 
hogs  of  my  neighbors  died  first  and  mine 
followed.  a.  w.  S. 

Americus,  Ga. 

Children’s  Doas.— On  page  233  a  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  about  Fox  terrier  dogs  as 
pets  for  children.  Wo  have  received  a 
number  of  interesting  notes  about  such 
dogs,  among  them  I  he  following:  "The 
mother  of  a  litter  of  pups  we  own  is  a 
very  highly  bred  pedigreed  Irish  setter. 
She  is  high  strung,  has  an  extra  fine  nose 
and  is  an  excellent  and  fast  hunter.  The 
father  is  a  cross  between  an  English  setter 
and  collio  and  is  by  far  the  best  squirrel 
dog  in  this  vicinity.  I  think  the  pups 
should  muko  great  hunters,  as  well  as 
good,  clever  pets.  They  could  be  broken 
for  either  squirrels,  rabbits  or  birds.  When 
these  pups  are  full  grown  they  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  about  24  inches  high  and  weigh  in 
the  neighborhood  of  40  or  45  pounds.  Their 
color  is  black,  two  of  them  have  while 
and  the  other  two  tan  markings.  They 
will  be  long-haired,  and  as  they  are  all 
very  handsomely  marked,  will  be  very 
pretty  dogs." 


Curing  Coi.i.ar  Boms.— On  page  215  C. 
E.  Hatch,  V.  S.,  tells  how  to  treat  collar 
boils  on  horses.  I  do  not  know  how  dif¬ 
ferent  the  blood  or  flesh  of  a  horse  may 
be  from  that  of  man,  but  the  latest  up- 
to-date  touch  on  human  bolls  is  to  go  to 
your  doctor  and  have  him  lance  the  boil 
at  any  stage,  either  before  or  after  the 
formation  of  pus.  It  is  safer  to  have  ttie 
doctor  do  this  than  an  amateur.  Then, 
after  the  boil  is  thoroughly  opened  up,  use 
at  least  a  teaspoonful  of  common  sulphur, 
getting  as  much  as  possible  into  the  cut. 
Then  bind  it  up  and  go  away  contented  for 
from  five  to  eight  hours,  according  to  size 
of  boil.  Then  cleanse  the  wound  with 
some  antiseptic  lotion  from  the  doctor,  and 
you  will  probably  find  the  boil  gone  or 
going  fast,  and  see  that  granulation  lias 
commenced.  This  will  cure  perfectly  and 
very  expeditiously  on  man;  why  not  try 
It  on  a  horse?  Who  has  succeeded  in  cur¬ 
ing  galled  shoulders  with  an  ounce  of 
bluestono  In  a  pint  of  water?  E.  D.  r. 

Pennsylvania. 


WHO  CANNOT  BE  CURED. 


Backed  up  by  over  a  third  of  a  century 
of  remarkable  and  uniform  cures,  a  record 
such  as  no  other  remedy  for  the  diseases 
and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  women  ever 
attained,  the  proprietors  and  makers  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  now  feal 
fully  warranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in 
legal  money  of  the  United  States  for  any 
case  of  Leucorrhea,  Female  Weakness, 
Prolapsus,  or  Falling  of  Womb,  which  they 
cannot  cure.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 


"  1  was  a  great  sufferer  for  six  years  and  doc¬ 
tored  all  the  time  with  a  number  of  physicians 
hut  did  not  receive  any  benefit,"  writes  Mrs. 
George  Sogden,  of  641  Honda  Street,  Saginaw 
(South),  Michigan.  "I  had  given  up  all  hone  of 
ever  getting  better.  Thought  I  would  write  to 
you.  When  1  received  your  letter  telling  m. 
what  to  do  1  commenced  to  take  your  *  Favorite 
Prescription  ’  and  follow  your  advice.  I  lmv# 
taken  ten  bottles  in  all,  also  five  vials  of  th. 

■  Pleasant  Pellets.’  Am  now  regular,  after  hav¬ 
ing  missed  two  years  and  suffered  with  pain  iu 
the  head  and  back.  1  was  so  nervous,  could  not 
eat  or  sleep.  Now  I  can  thunk  you  for  my 
recovery." 

Don’t  hesitate  to  write  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
chief  consulting  physician  to  the  Invalids' 
Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  at  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  if  you  want  good  medical  advice  from 
a  fully  qualified  physician  as  to  your  per¬ 
sonal  good  health.  Such  letters  are  always 
answered  free  of  charge  and  confidentially. 

A  medicine  which  has  outsold  all  other# 
for  women  in  the  past  third  of  a 
century  and  being  recommended  by  all 
those  who  have  used  it,  is  a  good  remedy 
to  tie  to.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  is  purely  vegetable  and  does  not  con. 
tain  a  particle  of  alcohol  to  destroy  the 
blood  corpuscles  and  weaken  the  system. 
Do  not  permit  the  dealer  to  insult  your 
intelligence  by  suggesting  some  other  com¬ 
pound  which  he  recommends  as  "just  ae 
good,”  because  he  makes  it  himself. 


KTQL  PER  ANNUM 

9  ON  EVERY  DOLLAR 

Assets 
#1,700,000 
Surplus  ami 
l’rolits 
#100,000 

TI10  earn  lug  power  of  your  savingt) 
Invented  with  tilts  Company  nt  ft  p.  0. 
Is  p.  c.  Kinder  than  If  Invented  at 

1  p.  i\;  In  1*2  0-7  p.  e.  greater  than  If  in¬ 
vented  at  3  11!  p.  r.f  and  60  3*3  p.  c. 
greater  limn  If  In  vented  at  3  p.c.  At  the 
same  time,  free  from  speculation  and 
subject  to  withdrawal  at  your  pleasure 
Without  lost*  of  cnrnlugH,  Kstabllshed 
over  10  years — under  N.  Y.  Hanking 
Uopt.  supervision.  Our  patrons,  prom¬ 
inent  clergy  men,  business  and  protea* 
Mlonal  men  endorse  our  methods. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1131  Broadway,  Nkw  York. 

NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  nrouH©  Interest  In,  and  to  ndvertlse  the 
ORKAT8T. LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR, 
this  enormous  sum  will  he  distributed. 
Full  information  will  bo  sent  you  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  addresd  on  a  postal  card  aud 
wo  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


$62.00  TO  LOS  ANGELES  AND  SAN 
FRANCISCO  AND  RETURN  VIA 
THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD. 


Tickets  on  sale  April  22  to  May  1  in¬ 
clusive.  Good  returning  until  June  31),  1994. 
Stop  off  privileges.  For  1’ull  particulars  see 
local  agents,  or  write  R.  E.  I ’ay  no.  Gen¬ 
eral  Agent.  291  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
or  A.  w.  Ecclestone,  1  >.  p,  ,v,  88a  Broad 
way.  New  York. 


STANDARD  FOR  13  YEARS. 

Bubcrold  Hooting  fa  the  most  durable  roofing  made. 
Easily  itpplioil.  Manufactured  iiolfdy  by 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 
100  WILLIAM  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


JlNDGNiS 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  und  other  Sore  JHJyea. 
BAitltY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


n  inP  For  wator,  oil,  K»h  or  gleam.  Ono-ineh  at 
r  I  SLJe  per  foot)  l«f-ln  ,  aVj-ln.,  10c; 

4-In.,  14c,  complete  with  threads  and  coupling*.  Every* 
thing  needed  In  the  way  of  pipe  anil  llltlngs. 

Steam  pumps.  deep  well  puiiipg,  holler  tube0,  etc. 

ASK  FOR  FKF.K  CATAL04JCK  No.  11  E7 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  4.  Iron  Sis..  Chicago 


POULTRY  JOURNAL 

FREE 

Lonrn  how  to  muko  money 
with  poultry.  They  live  on 
what  you  throw  away  and 

grow  while  you  sleep.  II.  H. 

tatistios  show  .WX), OOO.WO 
from  this  Industry.  Our  paper 
explains  how  i  1 1  b  done.  Ask 
for  copy  and  HrKCJIAl,  OFVEU. 

Inland  Poultry  Journal  Co. 
Gord  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  1ml. 


Dfllfll  T" n \M ^ooqogoooo 

r  UUL I  If  YjajstsI 

POULTRY  LINE-l  fencing,  Feed,  Ineu  < 
bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders  anything — j 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  youj 
iOur  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the< 
iirsking  it’s  worth  having.  < 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 
Dept.  n.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

ftQQQQQQQQQQOQQQQOOQOQQOOG< 


9  I  O-80  For 

1  #£  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Parfaot  In  ooustruotlon  nnd 
notion.  Hate  he#  every  fertile 
•If.  Writ*  for  oaUlof  to-day. 

QEO?  II.  STAHL,  Qolncy,  III. 


LIFE  PRODUCERS 

SUCCESSFUL  INCUBATORS. 

LIFE  PRESERVERS 

SUCCESSFUL  BROUDERS. 

orders  promptly  filled  from 
Buffalo.  Catalog  free,  Poultry  Book  10c. 

Den  Molnon  Incubator  Co..  Dopt.  00.  Den  Molnon.  In. 


This  is  the  Limit 

A  Rot  Water.  Solf-Itegulatlng,  50  egg 
Incubator  ft. 50.  *3.00  and  up  for 

Brooders.  Al!on30  DAYS' TRIAL. 
No  agents.  You  pay  no  middlemen's 
profits.  See  catalogue  for  ‘‘IDO#  Hatches.'  Write 

BUCKETE  INCUBATOR  COMPAHI.,  Boi  23,  Sprlagfl.id,  Uhl. 


VICTORIOUS  IOWA” 


A  good  name  for  the  Iowa  Round  Incu¬ 
bator  that  so  Often  out-hatches  its 
keenest  competitors.  Any  ques¬ 
tions?  Our  new  catalogue  answers 
them  all.  It  is  free  send  for  It. 


/ 

Iowa  Incubufor  Co. 

^Box  227.  Deal  Moines.  Iu.(^A 


VICTOR 

Incubators 

are  truthfully  pictured  anil  their 
in 


actual  working  told  in  about  30 
of  the 80  pages  of  our  new  cata¬ 
logue.  The  rest  of  the  book 

_  rivet  Information  about  the 

chicken  business.  Wc  begin  the  story  in  the  egg  anti  end 
It  with  the  marketing  of  the  fowls.  There's  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  Incubators  are  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  counton 
hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  back  If  not  all  wee  1  aim. 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  Is  free,  lust  say  "Send  Victor 
Book"  and  we'll  dolt.  QEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill, 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  (IUKATKST  NCMIIK11 
OP  PtNKST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVU  NKVKK  BKKN  KqUAl.KU 


FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  pr&otleal  poultrymen  aud 
specialists  flinders  with  uiiL.lling  success.  Insure, 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  1NOJ3ATOR  &  BROODER  CO* 

Box  R.  JnmeBburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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HUMOROUS 


There  once  was  a  bulldog  named  Ctesar 
Saw  a  cat  and  he  thought  he  would  taesar, 
But  the  cat  was  too  fly, 

And  she  scratched  out  an  eye; 

Now  C:osar  just  sees  her  and  flaesar. 

—Philadelphia  Press. 

“A  man  kind  o’  loses  my  sympathy,” 
said  Uncle  Eben,  “when  he  puts  in  his 
time  abusin’  de  Trusts,  ’stead  o’  readin’ 
de  ‘help-wanted’  column.” — Washington 
Star 

“Pa,  what  is  a  standing  invitation?” 
“The  look  in  a  woman’s  eyes  when  the 
gets  into  a  crowded  car,  my  son,  and 
gazes  at  the  men  who  have  seats.” — 
Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Barber  (who  is  shaving,  insinuating¬ 
ly):  “Your  hair  needs  cutting  badly, 
sir.”  Customer  (testily) :  “Well,  I  don’t 
know  anyone  who  can  cut  it  worse  than 
you!” — Illustrated  Bits. 

Wife:  “I  wonder  why  the  birds  never 
come  now?  I  used  to  feed  them  with 
bits  of  my  sponge  cake  on  the  window 
sill.”  Husband:  “That  accounts  for  it. 
They  are  either  dead  or  disabled.” — Il¬ 
lustrated  Bits. 

Smarte:  “You  see  me  queer  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  I’ll  make  him  own  up  there’s 
one  thing  at  least  he  doesn’t  know.” 
Smarte  (to  professor):"  Will  you  please 
tell  me,  Mr.  Wyse,  who  was  Cain’s  wife-'”’ 
Professor:  “Cain’s  wife,  Mr.  Smarte, 
was  Adam’s  daughter-in-law.”— Boston 
Transcript. 

“Isn’t  Columbus  dead,  pop?”  “Why, 
certainly  he’s  dead,  years  and  years  and 
years  ago.  What  put  such  a  question 
into  your  year,  my  son?”  “Why,  the 
little  boy  what  sits  next  to  me  in  school 
said  his  father  addressed  a  letter  to 
Columbus,  yesterday.”  “Where  did  he 
send  it,  son?”  “To  Ohio.”— Yonkers 
Statesman. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRI€ES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  la  use  61  yoarn.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
uran^e.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INfiERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

25  to  30  per  rent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder. 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  ,J.  «T.  I).,  care  of 
TUB  GKKAT  AMKKICANTKA  CO.,  P.O.Box 289,31-33  Vesey St., N.Y 


PARKER  HANDY  DERRICK 

Just  what  every  fanner  needs  for 
heavy  lifting  or  loading  of  manure, 
..  lumber, maebiuery, etc.  Portable, 
i  can  be  set  anywhere,  on  wagon,  scaf¬ 
fold,  in  basement  or  barn  loft.  eic. 
Manure  fo:k  or  shovel  attached.  Will 
lift  2000  lbs.  Has  20  ft.  sweep. 
Can  be  easily  converted  into  a 
St  limp  Puller  or  Grubber  for 
r  small  stumps  or  second  growth 
| timber.  Write  for  prices  and 
catalogue. 

NATIONAL.  HOIST  &  MACHINE  CO., 
Dept.  R,  463  W.  22nd  St.,  Chicago. 


$au)  mills 

The  DeLoach  Potont  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  Mill 

with  )  h  p  cuts  2.00U  feet  pet  day.  All  sizes  and  prices  to  suit. 
Shingle  Mills.  Kdgers.  Trimmers.  Planers.  Corn  and  Buhr 
Mills,  Water  Wheels.  Lath  Mills.  Wood  Saws  and  Hay  Presses. 
Our  handsome  new  catalogue  will  interest  you. 

DeLoach  Mill  Mfy  Co.,  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ca. 

114  Liberty  St,  New  lerr ,  N  X.  614  Third  St.,  St.  LouU,  Mo. 


PLANTS 

All  kinds  of  plants  are  transplanted  by  the 
NAGLEY  TRANSPLANTER  with  automatic 
watering  device,  which  waters  the  roots.  Send 
for  circular.  References  given.  Sold  every  where. 

“Lr1'  Nagley  Mfg.  Co.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

,  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  1  7  HAVANA,  ILL. 


LOOK  over  tour  farm  buildings 

hoofing 

;  MARK  (y 

J‘  ill  produce  most  satisfying  results  if  you  use  it  to  cover  your  farm  buildings.  It  ^>U 
£Vt  your  stock  ;  defies  the  elements  and  does  not  pollute  ram  water.  It  outwears  a11 

You  can  lay  it  yourself  at  an  outlay  surprisingly  small.  Kachroll  contams  na  is  caps  an 
to  eftfficient  for  laying,  together  with  full  and  explicit  directions.  Send  for  book,  it  is  i  ree. 

!£2  J.  A.  &  w.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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a 


*1 , 
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tile  DRAINED  LAND 

I  I  1m  Cl  I/I\MII1  tiL#  v  surplus  water  and  admit  the  atr  to  the  soil- 

both  necessary  to  best  results  in  agriculture.  My  AC R I  CULT UP AU¬ 
DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer*j.;ipe%  -fted 
ri«a  RfiaV  Ukimupv  Tatir.  F.nnAiifitifl  Side  Walk  Tile.  etc.  ^  rite  for 


DRAIN  TILfc  meets  every  requiremenu  iumc  «bu  ocwwwi*^ 

vrtutt'ymi^va.iw'a.ndiprieiM.TJ?di^^?.aj1ACKSO<N.^6a,Ihiro.^A’ve^  Albany?N^Yr 


CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

For  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark's  Reversible 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new-cut  forest. 
Hi«  Double  -  Action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  the  lain!  true, 
moves  18,000  tons  of  earth  and 
cuts  30  acres  per  day.  Hi*  Re¬ 
versible  Dink  Plow  cuts  a  fur¬ 
row  R  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in.  wide. 
All  of  these  machines  will  kill 
witch-grass,  wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hardback,  Rimflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul  plaut. 
Send  for  circulars. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

Higgs. nam,  Conn.,  U  8. A. 


SCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 
in  the  ear,  or  Grain  in  any  form.  Strong,  exact, 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


There  IS  a  Difference 


Reports  of  recent  experiments  made  at  the  Massachusetts  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  using  different  sources  of  plant  food,  show  that  some 
forms  are  better  than  others  for  different  crops,  thus  giving 

Another  Official  Endorsement 
of  the  Stockbridge  Idea 

of  special  fertilizers;  namely,  to  supply  growing  crops  with  the 
forms  of  plant  food  best  suited  to  each  crop  or  class  of  crops ,  in 
order  to  secure  a  maximum  yield  of  the  best  quality.  The  large 
number  of  enthusiastic  reports  we  get  from  our  friends  also  goes 
to  prove  beyond  question  that  because  of  this  special  idea 

It  Pays  to  Use  the  Stockbridge. 

It  may  cost  a  trifle  more,  but  it  all  comes  back,  and  more,  too,  in  the 
crop.  Like  a  good  cow  intelligently  fed,  which  “  shows  in  the  milk 
pail  ”  at  milking  time,  so  the  Stockbridge  shows  in  the  measure  at 
harvest  time.  Repeatedly,  farmers  who  have  also  used  other 
brands  say,  “  It  would  have  paid  better  to  have  used  no  other  brand 
than  Stockbridge  on  the  whole  piece! 

“  I  used  Stockbridge  on  part  of  my  potato  field 
and  the  same  money’s  worth  of  a  different  brand 
on  another.  The  difference  in  yield  was  in  itself 
enough  to  more  than  pay  for  two-thirds  of  all 
the  Stockbridge  I  used  on  the  piece.”  —  Oakes 
A.  Dodge,  Waldo  County,  Maine. 

“The  Stockbridge  goes  much  further  than  any 
other  brand  I  ever  used.”  —  Eli  Holden,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Vermont. 

“There  IS  a  Difference,” 

and  it  Is 

“The  Difference  that  Pays.” 

For  prices  and  further  information  see  our  Local  Agent ,  or  address 


BOWKER 


FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

43  CHATHAM  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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DAY'S  WORK  ON  AN  INDIANA  FARM . 

■Crops  Put  in  Cans  and  Barrels. 

The  number  of  hours  for  a  day’s  work  on  Pleasant 
View  Fruit  Farm  varies  with  the  season  and  the 
work  in  hand.  It  has  been  found,  on  this  farm  at 
least,  that  more  and  better  work  can  be  accomplished 
in  a  short  day  than  by  lengthening  it  each  day  by 
lantern  light  at  both  ends.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  work  early  and  late.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
rule,  and  the  employees  understand 
this.  They  work  with  a  will,  and  to 
their  employer’s  interests,  in  a  busy 
time,  such  as  the  following  day’s  work 
described.  I  will  not  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  women’s  work  in  the  house. 

On  the  morning  of  September  3. 

1903,  every  one  was  up  at  four  o’clock. 

Two  men  fed  and  curried  horses  until 
breakfast,  which  was  announced  at 
about  five.  After  breakfast  one  man 
takes  team  with  wagon  and  goes  after 
the  girls  who  work  in  the  canning  fac¬ 
tory  on  the  farm.  These  girls  live  in 
the  neighboring  town,  at  a  distance  of 
two  miles.  Two  other  men  do  the 
milking  after  breakfast,  while  one  man 
finishes  tending  to  team  and  does  re¬ 
maining  chores,  after  which  one  of 
them  commences  to  make  cider  and 
continues  this  work  nearly  all  day. 

The  apples  are  ground  on  an  ordinary 
cider  mill,  which  is  run  by  an  endless 
chain  horse  power.  (See  foreground 
in  Fig.  153.)  The  cider  is  put  into  good 
second-hand  whisky  barrels.  Live 
steam  is  run  into  the  barrels  and  the 
cider  heated  slowly  until  it  comes  to 
the  boiling  point.  The  barrels  must 
be  full  enough  so  that  the  impurities 
which  rise  to  the  top  will  run  out  of 
the  barrel.  After  being  heated  the 
barrel  is  stopped  up  perfectly  tight  and 
the  cider  kept  for  drinking  or  to  be 
used  in  making  apple  butter.  After 
the  juice  is  pressed  out  the  pomace  is 
thrown  into  a  large  tank,  water  added, 
and  then  left  to  make  vinegar. 

One  of  the  other  men,  after  milking, 
takes  one  horse  and  pumps  water  by 
means  of  an  endless  chain  horse  power 
similar  to  the  one  at  the  cider  mill, 
attached  to  a  three-inch  cylinder 
siphon  pump  with  a  12-inch  stroke. 

This  pump  is  situated  over  a  well 
which  is  in  a  hollow,  and  forces  the 
water  into  an  elevated  tank  on  the 
hill  500  feet  distant,  and  elevated  50 
feet  above  the  pump.  This  outfit  will 
pump  about  30  barrels  an  hour,  but  is 
only  used  when  the  windmill  over  the 
pump  will  not  run.  After  pumping 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  filling 
the  tank  the  man  goes  to  the  cannery 
and  builds  fire  under  the  boiler, 
straightens  up  the  factory  and  com¬ 
mences  to  cook  apples,  which  had  been  chopped  fine 
by  the  man  after  finishing  the  chores,  and  thrown 
into  a  six-barrel  tank,  the  bottom  of  which  is  elevated 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground  (Fig.  153) ;  28  bush¬ 
els  are  cooked  at  once.  The  first  thing  after  noon 
the  apples  being  cooked  are  run  through  a  machine 
that  grinds  them  through  a  sieve,  removing  the  peel¬ 
ings  and  seeds,  and  makes  what  is  known  commer¬ 
cially  as  apple  pulp.  This  pulp  is  put  up  In  barrels 
and  made  into  apple  butter  in  the  Winter.  The  pulp 
machine  is  run  by  the  same  horse  power  that  op¬ 


erates  the  cider  mill  which  is  mentioned  above. 

At  seven  o’clock  the  canning  factory  girls  arrive. 
The  driver  hitches  his  team  to  a  low  wagon,  puts  on 
25  boxes,  and  after  part  of  the  girls  get  on,  the 
others  preferring  to  walk,  drives  to  the  bean  patch, 
where  the  15  girls  commence  to  pick  beans.  Each 
takes  a  row  and  puts  the  beans  as  they  are  picked 
into  a  bucket.  The  driver  with  two  extra  buckets 
empties  the  full  ones  as  fast  as  the  different  girls  fill 
them.  In  this  way  confusion  is  avoided,  time  saved 


GRINDING  AND  COOKING  APPLES.  Fig.  153. 

and  consequently  more  beans  picked.  The  wagon  is 
driven  along  through  the  field  as  the  pickers  advance. 
The  girls  are  paid  10  cents  an  hour.  This  year  they 
will  be  paid  by  the  bushel,  as  I  believe  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory,  and  those  who  do  most  work  will 
receive  the  most  pay.  Picking  is  discontinued  at 
nine  o’clock;  20  bushels  have  been  picked  in  the  two 
hours,  at  a  cost  of  15  cents  per  bushel.  The  beans 
are  hauled  to  the  factory  and  weighed,  after  which 
they  are  washed,  then  broken  by  the  girls  and  packed 
in  three-pound  cans.  In  Fig.  156,  page  363,  are  shown 


the  girls  at  one  table  breaking  beans.  The  man  who 
has  been  cooking  apples  now  also  does  the  soldering 
and  cooking  of  the  beans. 

The  man  who  was  chopping  apples  and  the  one 
helping  with  the  beans  now  take  the  low  wagon, 
put  on  bushel  boxes  and  commence  to  pick  toma¬ 
toes.  The  tomatoes  are  picked  in  three-peck  baskets 
and  then  poured  into  the  boxes.  After  getting  a  load 
the  tomatoes  are  hauled  to  the  factory  and  weighed. 
At  11  o’clock  the  whistle  blows  for  noon.  In  Fig.  152 
the  employees  are  shown.  One  hour  is 
allowed  for  noon,  and  at  12  the  whistle 
is  again  heard,  and  each  one  takes  up 
the  work  where  left  at  noon,  except  as 
above  stated;  two  men  run  off  a  tank 
of  apple  pulp,  and  only  one  man  picks 
tomatoes;  the  other  chops  up  another 
tank  of  apples.  After  the  beans  are  all 
canned  the  girls  commence  on  toma¬ 
toes.  The  man,  after  filling  the  tank 
with  apples,  scalds  tomatoes  until  five 
o’clock, -when  he  hitches  to  the  wagon, 
and  after  the  girls  have  cleaned  up 
buckets,  tables  and  scrubbed  the  floor 
of  the  factory  he  takes  them  home. 
The  man  who  was  picking  tomatoes 
and  the  one  making  cider  now  run 
through  the  second  batch  of  pulp,  clean 
up  the  machine  and  do  the  evening 
chores.  By  this  time  the  last  crate  of 
tomatoes  is  cooked  and  taken  out  of 
the  cooker,  and  the  factory  is  closed 
for  the  night,  and  thus  ends  the  day’s 
work  with  the  following  result:  Daily 
expense,  $83.50;  20  bushels  beans 

picked  and  canned;  25  barrels  water 
pumped;  50  bushels  tomatoes  picked 
and  part  of  them  canned;  two  barrels 
cider  made;  one  barrel  vinegar;  eight 
barrels  apple  pulp  made;  504  cans 
green  stringless  beans  canned;  500  cans 
tomatoes  put  up.  ei-mer  g.  tufts. 
Indiana. _ 

FRUIT  OUTLOOK  IN  NEW  YORK 

Wheat  in  northwestern  New  York 
has  suffered  severely  from  the  Win¬ 
ter  and  is  coming  out  in  very  poor 
condition.  During  the  Winter  low 
places  were  flooded,  followed  by 
severe  weather  covering  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  many  fields  with  a  thick 
coat  of  ice  that  did  not  disappear  for 
seven  to  eight  weeks.  Three-quarters 
of  the  acreage  in  Orleans,  Niagara  and 
Erie  counties  will  not  pay  for  leaving 
and  should  be  plowed  up  and  planted 
to  other  crops. 

Spraying  operations  have  com¬ 
menced  and  soon  will  be  in  full  swing. 
Peach  orchards  are  being  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  for  leaf  curl. 
This,  when  done  before  the  buds  swell 
has  proved  an  efficient  remedy,  and 
yet  many  growers  neglect  to  apply  it  or 
wait  until  too  late  for  it  to  be  effective. 
Last  year  1  saw  many  examples  of  its  worth.  Varieties 
subject  to  leaf  curl,  like  Elberta,  on  part  of  the  or¬ 
chard  treated,  gave  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  the  un¬ 
treated  portion  being  a  total  failure.  Fruit  growers 
in  this  part  of  the  State  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
orchards  infested  with  San  Jos6  scale,  are  now  mak¬ 
ing  their  annual  fight  against  this  pest.  Lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  are  most  generally  used,  20  pounds  lime, 
17  sulphur,  10  salt,  to  50  gallons  water  or  15  pounds 
lime,  15  sulphur,  15  salt  to  50  gallons.  Both  of  these 
formulas  were  used  last  year  with  success.  Some 


THE  HELPERS  LINED  UP  AFTER  DINNER.  Fig.  152. 
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growers  are  experimenting  witli  the  Oregon  wash, 
cautsic  soda  wash  and  caustic  soda,  lime,  sulphur 
salt  wash.  These  washes  have  been  much  talked 
about  and  also  tried  to  some  extent,  but  we  yet  have 
no  results  that  would  indicate  that  they  are  an  im- 
improvement  in  any  way  over  the  lime-sulphur-salt, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  are  less  effective. 

The  essentials  of  success  with  lime-sulphur-salt, 
seem  to  be  the  proper  cooking  of  the  mixture,  and  a 
thorough  application;  all  parts  of  the  tree  being 
covered.  This  work  cannot  be  done  rapidly,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  more  attention  than  when  spraying  foliage  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  put  on  too  many  nozzles  and 
then  go  over  the  work  so  rapidly  that  many  places 
are  left  untouched.  With  a  fewer  number  of  nozzles 
there  is  more  economy  in  applying  the  mixture  which 
goes  far  to  balance  the  gain  in  rapidity  with  the 
larger  number  of  nozzles.  Growers  with  large  infest¬ 
ed  orchards  are  handicapped  in  the  Spring  by  being 
unable  to  get  on  the  ground  with  a  spray  rig  until  so 
late  that  only  part  of  the  orchards  can  be  treated. 
They  should  he  much  interested  in  Bulletin  No.  144. 
issued  last  October  by  the  Ohio  State  Experiment 
Station,  where  experiments  made  by  Prof.  P.  J.  Par¬ 
rott.  and  J.  S.  Houser,  indicated  that  lime-sulphur- 
salt,  applied  in  the  Fall  after  the  leaves  were  almost 
all  off,  was  as  effective  combating  the  scale  as  when 
applied  in  the  Spring.  It  has  not  yet  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  Fall  application  on  peach  trees  will 
prove  effective  against  curl  leaf,  so  the  peaches 
would  better  be  left  for  a  Spring  treatment.  I  was 
recently  in  a  1,000  -tree  seven-year-old  peach  orchard 
that  last  year  netted  the  owner  $1,000.  The  orchard 
was  slightly  infested  with  San  Jos6  scale,  and  he  has 
given  a  thorough  treatment  this  Spring  with  lime- 
sulpliur-salt  at  a  cost  of  $30  for  material  and  labor 
This  is  a  cheap  insurance  against  curl  leaf,  not  count¬ 
ing  its  effect  in  combating  San  Jose  scale.  Last  year 
his  loss  from  curl  leaf  was  at  least  $500.  Crude  oil 
and  whale-oil  soap  will  yet  be  used  to  some  extent  for 
fighting  San  Josd  scale.  For  small  infestations  in 
city  lots,  whale-oil  soap  is  easily  applied  and  quite 
effective. 

Probably  in  no  part  of  the  United  States  outside  of 
California  have  spraying  machines  been  developed 
as  in  western  New  York.  Gas  pressure,  compressed 
air,  gasolene,  steam  and  hand  rigs  are  used.  It 
would  take  a  lengthy  article  to  describe  the  different 
types,  and  they  should  be  seen  at  work  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  The  injury  to  tree  or  bud  has  been  very 
slight  in  the  Lake  Ontario  counties  and  the  prospect 
is  good  for  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Many  say  that  peaches 
are  injured,  but  I  have  been  in  many  orchards  and 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  plenty  of  live  buds, 
although  early  Crawfords  show  quite  an  injury. 

B.  D.  V.  B. 

QUICK  MIXTURE  OF  LIME  AND  SULPHUR. 

In  our  experimental  work  this  Spring  with  the 
caustic  soda  and  sulphur  wash  for  scale  treatment, 
we  have  found  an  easier  way  of  preparing  this  spray 
than  is  given  in  our  Bulletin  247,  of  the  Geneva  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  As  many  orchardists  have  not 
commenced  to  make  treatments  for  the  scale,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  following  directions  be  follow¬ 
ed  in  the  preparation  of  this  mixture: 

First,  empty  into  a  tub  or  barrel  15  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phur  and  one  bucket  of  water,  and  stir  until  the 
sulphur  is  made  into  a  paste,  all  lumps  being  broken 
up.  Now  add  30  pounds  of  good  lump  lime.  This 
will  soon  commence  to  slake,  and  should  be  kept 
well  stirred  that  the  sulphur  material  may  be  evenly 
distributed.  Water  should  be  added  as  needed  to 
keep  the  mixture  in  the  form  of  a  rather  stiff  paste. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  lime  has  slaked,  stir  in  six  pounds 
of  powdered  caustic  soda.  A  violent  boiling  action 
immediately  takes  place,  which  turns  the  mixture 
from  an  orange  to  a  brick  red  color.  With  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  enough  water  to  make  50  gallons  of  mixture, 
the  preparation  of  the  wash  is  complete.  To  use, 
strain  the  mixture  to  remove  the  coarse  particles  of 
lime.  In  our  experiments  at  Yorktown  this  past  month 
the  stock  material  when  allowed  to  rest  15  to  20 
minutes  invariably  turned  to  a  dark  green  color.  In 
what  way  the  insecticidal  value  of  the  wash  is  af¬ 
fected  by  this  last  change  in  color  I  have  not  de¬ 
termined.  p.  j,  pabbott. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station. 

GRASS  SEEDING  NOTE. — Alsike  clover  Is  a  fickle 
thing,  adapted  to  moist,  cool  seasons  or  for  low  ianci. 
Red-top  is  excellent  for  low  land.  Meadow  foxtail  Is 
first  rate  for  arable  land,  but  the  seeding  is  costly;  it 
takes  some  time  to  get  the  grass  established;  many  of 
the  so-called  seeds  are  not  filled  out,  hence  it  is  seldom 
used  where  the  farmer  intends  to  plow  in  a  rotation 
every  three  to  five  years.  It  is  risky  to  tell  how  much 
seed  to  sow  per  acre.  In  some  of  the  rich  regions  of 
the  West  four  quarts  per  acre  is  the  rule  for  seeding 
to  Timothy,  while  some  of  the  best  farmers  of  New 
Elngland  insist  on  sowing  not  less  than  32  quarts  oi 
seed  per  acre.  So  much  depends  on  the  condition  of 
the  land.  [Prof.]  w.  J.  beal. 


AN  ALARM  CLOCK  FOR  FIRE  REGULATOR. 

On  page  279  I  mentioned  a  simple  device  for  open¬ 
ing  the  draft  in  my  hot  water  heater  by  means  of  an 
alarm  clock.  There  have  been  so  many  calls  for  a 
description  that  I  show  drawings  of  the  device  at 
Fig.  155. 

A  is  a  common,  cheap  alarm  clock  hung  on  a  hook 
under  a  little  shelf.  The  hook  is  so  placed  that  the 
side  of  the  clock  rests  against  the  post  enough  to  be 
tipped  just  enough  so  that  the  weight  B,  which  is  a 
small,  flat  bar  of  iron,  will  rest  under  the  bell  with¬ 
out  falling  off,  but  so  that  the  hammer  of  the  clock 
will  knock  it  off  when  the  alarm  goes  off.  C  is  a 
string  attached  to  weight  B  and  running  loosely 
through  a  staple  in  the  post  above  the  shelf  where 
the  other  end  is  tied  to  one  end  of  the  short  wire 


hook  D.  E  is  another  bent  wire,  which  when  the 
machine  is  set  for  the  night,  is  hooked  under  the  nail 
F  and  has  its  lower  end  run  through  the  hook  of  D. 
G  is  a  wooden  lever  hung  to  a  joist  by  a  wire  con¬ 
nection.  The  wire  E  is  stapled  to  one  end  of  it  and 
another  wire  stapled  to  the  other  end  is  connected 
with  the  weight  H,  which  is  keyed  to  the  check  dam¬ 
per  of  the  furnace. 

This  check  damper,  when  set  for  the  night,  leaves  a 
wide  opening  into  the  smoke  pipe  and  leaves  only  a 
very  slight  crack  between  furnace  and  smoke  pipe, 
thus  drawing  almost  no  air  through  the  furnace. 
Thus  the  front  draft  may  be  left  open  without  fear  of 
having  the  coal  burn  out. 

The  last  thing  before  going  to  bed,  I  shake  down 
the  furnace  and  bank  the  fire  with  a  thick  layer  of 
coal,  leaving  the  front  draft  open.  Then  if  the 


weather  is  cold  I  set  the  alarm  for  three  o’clock,  or  in 
mild  weather  a  little  later,  and  after  winding  the 
clock,  hang  it  on  its  hook  and  place  the  weight  B 
in  position;  then  pull  the  lever  G  down  and  hook  E 
under  the  nail  F,  allowing  the  lower  end  to  pass 
through  the  hook  D.  Then  I  go  to  bed  knowing  that 
at  the  proper  time,  the  alarm  will  attend  to  warming 
the  house. 

I  also  send  drawing,  (Fig.  154),  showing  arrange¬ 
ment  of  drums  in  box  in  basement  to  utilize  heat 
from  smoke  pipe.  The  smoke  passes  through  the  two 
drums,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  box  which  has  a  lower 
opening  into  basement  and  upper  opening  through  a 
pipe  to  a  register  in  the  floor  of  dining  room. 

The  lower  opening  in  box  should  be  connected  with 


outside  air  by  a  large  pipe  and  will  be  some  time. 
This  would  give  more  fresh  air.  The  box  is  lined 
with  tin  and  asbestos  paper  to  make  it  safe  from  fire. 
We  have  a  fireplace  in  the  living  room  which  affords 
good  veniilation  and  is  a  great  comfort,  especially 
in  Fall  and  Spring. 

Tell  all  your  readers  that  whatever  kind  of  heating 
apparatus  they  have  to  heat  their  houses,  no  homes 
is  complete  without  a  fireplace.  J.  M.  drew. 

Minnesota. 


GROWING  A  CROP  OF  POP-CORN. 

The  soil  for  pop-corn  should  be  such  as  is  adapted 
for  growing  any  kind  of  corn.  My  pop-corn  fields 
are  light,  dry,  gravelly  soil.  I  plow  the  land  just 
as  early  in  Spring  as  it  Is  suitable;  that  is,  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  and  the  soil  will  crumble.  The 
better  the  plowing  is  done,  the  easier  it  will  he  to 
care  for  the  crop  the  entire  season.  In  my  location 
the  plowing  is  usually  done  the  latter  part  of  March 
oi  first  of  April.  The  field  is  occasionally  harrowed 
until  time  to  plant.  This  keeps  the  soil  from  crust¬ 
ing  over,  and  thereby  prevents  the  escape  of  moisture, 
This  is  a  very  important  matter  on  such  soils.  If  the 
plowing  should  be  delayed  the  soil  would  dry  out 
very  rapidly  in  a  dry  season,  while  by  doing  as  I  have 
above  described,  the  moisture  is  conserved  and  can¬ 
not  escape.  T^ast  year  we  had  very  little  rain  here 
through  April,  and  scarcely  any  through  May,  no  rain 
to  amount  to  anything  until  June  9,  but  my  corn 
field  was  not  suffering  in  the  least. 

My  corn  is  grown  on  fertilizer;  that.  is.  without 
any  stable  manure.  This  is  applied  broadcast  any 
time  before  the  corn  is  planted  and  harrowed  in.  I 
use  about  1,200  pounds  per  acre.  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  more  than  many  people  recommend,  but  as  I 
have  before  stated,  my  soil  is  light,  and  I  aim  as 
much  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  my  land  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  crop.  My  field  is  marked  3%  feet  apart  both 
ways.  The  planting  is  done  hy  hand,  and  great,  care 
is  taken  to  drop  the  seed  so  the  hills  will  be  in  per¬ 
fect  square  and  the  kernels  are  put  very  close 
together.  This  takes  but  very  little  extra  time  and 
is  a  great  help  In  the  future  care  of  the  field.  The 
seed  is  covered  from  one  to  1^4  inch  deep,  variety 
being  the  White  Rice.  As  soon  as  possible  after  the 
corn  is  up  I  run  through  between  the  rows  with  a 
Planet  Jr.  12-tooth  cultivator.  This  gives  start  of 
the  weeds  and  also  breaks  the  crust,  thereby  prevent¬ 
ing  the  escape  of  that  precious  moisture.  In  a  short 
time  either  the  cultivator  or  weeder  is  used.  The 
field  is  gone  over  with  cultivators  and  weeders  eight 
or  nine  times  during  the  season,  and  there  is  very  little 
need  for  much  hand  hoeing.  The  last  cultivation  is 
given  about  the  middle  of  July,  with  the  12-tooth 
cultivator.  Immediately  before  this  last  cultivation 
is  given,  about  12  pounds  of  the  best  Red  clover  seed 
is  sown  broadcast  per  acre.  The  work  is  now  done 
until  harvesting  time,  when  we  proceed  as  with  or¬ 
dinary  field  corn. 

As  to  the  yield,  I  consider  100  bushels  to  the  acre 
a  very  large  crop.  The  corn  should  be  kept  at  least 
one  year  before' being  marketed.  Tt  is  put  into  bar¬ 
rels  before  selling.  So  much  for  the  corn.  But  I 
hear  the  question  asked:  “What  becomes  of  that 
clover  you  have  sown?” 

That  is  left  to  grow  until  the  next  Spring  when  it 
can  be  plowed  under  for  another  crop  of  corn.  It 
is  surprising  what  a  root  system  the  clover  will  have 
attained.  But  if  it  is  possible  to  spare  the  land,  very 
much  more  benefit,  will  be  derived  by  letting  that 
clover  grow  instead  of  plowing  the  field.  It  can  then 
be  cut  for  hay,  and  a  good  crop  of  rowen  secured 
also.  My  ideal  plan  so  far  as  soil  improvement  is 
concerned  is  as  follows:  Suppose  a  crop  of  corn  is 
grown  in  1902.  Clover  is  sown  in  July.  I  do  nothing 
more  to  it  until  it  is  in  blossom  in  1903.  It  is  then 
cut  with  a  mowing  machine  and  left  on  the  ground 
just  as  it  falls.^  The  second  crop  will  come  up 
through  it  and  make  a  good  heavy  growth.  This  is 
not  cut,  but  allowed  to  grow  and  fall  down  at  will. 
This  is  not  touched  until  early  Spring.  1904,  when  it 
is  plowed  under  and  the  field  again  planted  to  corn. 
In  this  way  I  grow  corn  on  fertilizer  and  clover  with¬ 
out  any  stable  manure.  The  clover  furnishes  quan¬ 
tities  of  valuable  nitrogen,  and  the  much-needed 
humus,  and  my  soil  is  constantly  growing  richer. 

Massachusetts.  _ _ _ l.  b.  maynard. 

Newspaper  reports  say  that  the  chemists  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  have  discovered  a  plan  of  treat¬ 
ing  .contaminated  water  with  chemicals  to  destroy  typhoid 
germs.  Is  embalmed  water  likely  to  be  any  more  whole¬ 
some  than  embalmed  milk?  « 

The  customs  authorities  recently  discovered  a  new 
scheme  for  importing  high-priced  wool  at  a  low  valua¬ 
tion.  It  was  mixed  in  the  bale  with  low  grade  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  high  grade  made  almost  no  showing 
and  yet  so  skillfully  arranged  that  the  two  could  be 
easily  separated  by  anyone  who  knew  the  plan  on  which 
it  was  packed. 
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BIG  AND  LITTLE  STORIES. 

BORDEAUX  FOR  POTATO  BLIGHT.— As  throwing 
further  light  on  protecting  potato  tops  from  the 
blight  by  spraying,  a  recent  statement  of  Prof. 
Brooks,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  might 
prove  interesting  at  the  present  time.  In  discussing 
the  earliness  of  varieties  he  says:  “In  spite  of  spray¬ 
ing  we  do  not  usually  get  a  perfect  test  as  to  the 
earliness  of  varieties,  as  the  leaves  almost  always 
blight  more  or  less,  and  there  is  not  any  considerable 
difference  in  the  time  when  the  different  varieties  are 
dead.  It  seems  to  be  still  an  open  question  whether 
an  unfavorable  season  or  location  can  be  overcome, 
so  as  to  raise  full  crops.  Certainly  it  is  not  done  by 
the  average  grower  simply  by  using  Bordeaux.  The 
best  success  will  follow  him  who  chooses  favorable 
locations  and  early  planting  as  a  rule. 

Massachusetts. 

SPRAYING  POTATOES. — As  I  have  successfully 
used  Bordeaux  on  my  late  potato  fields  five  seasons 
I  will  give  my  experience  and  opinion  of  the  value 
of  Bordeaux  when  faithfully  used.  The  first  season  of 
spraying  I  planted  one  measured  acre  with  northern 
grown  Delaware  seed,  using  2,500  pounds  of  potato 
fertilizer,  and  as  the  season  was  very  showery  was 
obliged  to  spray  six  or  seven  times  to  keep  the  vines 
fairly  well  covered  with  Bordeaux  and  free  from 
blight.  In  October  I  harvested  from  the  above  acre 
420  bushels  of  large,  smooth  tubers.  The  second  year 
of  spraying  I  planted  2 y2  acres,  using  one  ton  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre;  sprayed  four  times  and  harvested 
800  bushels.  In  this,  my  second  year  of  spraying,  I 
succeeded  in  keeping  my  vines  green  much  longer 
than  desirable,  as  the  tubers  were  not  ripe 
and  in  good  condition  to  dry  and  store 
until  November,  when  the  soil  was  very 
moist  from  the  late  Fall  rains.  The  third 
season  I  planted  acre,  sprayed  three 
times  and  harvested  500  bushels,  and  the 
following  season  two  acres,  yielding  700 
bushels,  and  last  season  (1903)  2 y2  acres, 
from  which  I  harvested  1,000  bushels  of 
large,  smooth  tubers,  or  an  average  yield 
of  360  bushels  per  acre  from  the  9^  acres 
planted  and  sprayed  in  the  five  above- 
mentioned  years,  which  is  fully  twice  the 
yield  received  from  my  fields  unsprayed. 

Fall  River,  Mass.  i>.  n. 

COW  PEAS  IN  NORTH— In  1900  I 
planted  two  pieces,  one  broadcast  with  no 
cultivation,  one  in  drills  cultivated  several 
times.  Both  grew  well,  24  to  30  inches 
high,  and  gave  a  large  amount  of  forage. 

They  were  cut  so  late  that  I  got  very  little 
second  growth  to  plow  under.  I  failed  to 
cure  for  hay,  as  a  series  of  rains  occurred 
just  after  cutting.  In  1902  they  were 
planted  on  a  dry  ridge.  They  made  a  rank 
growth  of  dark  green,  while  beans  on 
lower  and  better  ground  turned  yellow  and 
were  practically  a  failure  for  want  of 
moisture.  Last  year  I  planted  one  piece 
after  rye  in  drills,  cultivated  and  worked 
with  weeder;  they  grew  about  18  inches 
high.  Plowed  under  crossway  of  row  they  covered 
ground  at  bottom  of  furrow.  Another  piece  was 
planted  on  Witch-grass  sod;  both  were  planted  too 
late  (in  July),  the  season  being  cold.  Those  on  grass 
sod  gave  only  about  six  inches  growth.  I  shall  plant 
more  largely  this  season  about  June  10  to  15,  to  plow 
under  for  berries  next  Spring.  j.  n.  b. 

Tyngsboro,  Mass. 

A  FLORIDA  SCHEME. — I  have  a  scheme  that  when 
fully  developed  will  outshine  Mapes  in  the  ratio  of 
the  arc  light  to  the  tallow  candle.  Briefly  stated,  my 
plan  is  this:  I  have  a  100-acre  farm  in  Florida  as 
level  as  a  floor,  free  from  stumps,  bushes  or  other 
vegetation,  soil — well,  the  truth  is  there  is  no  soil 
at  all;  just  pure  white  sand,  and  therein  lies  the 
merit  of  the  scheme.  I  have  been  down  there  ex¬ 
perimenting,  and  have  demonstrated  that  eggs  first 
treated  to  a  chemical  bath,  then  planted  a  certain 
depth  in  the  sand,  will  hatch  by  spontaneous  heat,  a 
natural  incubator  as  it  were.  One  man  and  a  mule 
can  lay  off  the  whole  tract  in  rows,  like  marking  out 
for  corn,  then  the  eggs  are  dropped  and  covered.  At 
suitable  distances  apart  watermelon  seeds  are 
dropped  in  the  hills  and  by  the  time  the  chicks  are 
hatched  the  vines  have  grown  sufficiently  to  afford 
shade  by  day  and  shelter  by  night,  a  natural  brooder 
as  it  were.  But  I  must  not  reveal  any  more  of  the 
modus  operandi,  as  I  expect  to  organize  a  colossal 
stock  company  to  control  the  output,  sell  State  and 
county  rights,  and  in  other  conservative  ways  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  stockholders. 

\  ermont.  c.  scarff. 

^  N.-Y.  We  print  this  bit  of  nonsense  be¬ 
cause  it  is  just  about  as  sensible  as  many  of  the 
schemes  farmers  are  asked  to  “take  stock”  in.  Some 


men  who  would  not  buy  an  incubator,  would  pay 
twice  the  cost  of  one  for  stock  in  such  a  game  as 
Mr.  Scarff  outlines! 

NEW  TREES;  OLD  SOIL. — After  learning  of  the 
way  the  trees  grow  in  thise  old  fields  at  Hope  Farm, 
I  can  see  very  clearly  why  they  made  such  luxuriant 
growth,  although  the  soil  was  worked  only  enough 
to  set  the  trees.  It  was  because  of  the  virgin  soil 
in  which  they  were  planted,  for  I  know  by  my  own; 
experience  with  this  kind  of  soil  that  not  only  trees 
but  all  kinds  of  crops  do  better  in  it  than  on  land 
that  has  been  cropped  many  years.  There  seems  to 
be  something  in  this  virgin  soil  that  no  kind  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  or  manure  will  quite  take  its  place.  One  of 
my  neighbors  plowed  an  old  hillside  that  was  covered 
with  huckleberry  bushes  and  shrub  oaks  and  other 
bushes  and  forest  trees;  this  land  had  never  been 
cultivated  before  and  it  was  surprising  to  see  how 
the  trees  and  small  fruit  bushes  he  planted  in  this 
soil  grew  with  but  little  or  no  fertilizer  excepting 
that  which  was  in  the  soil,  that  had  been  collecting 
it  for  ages.  It  is  on  this  virgin  soil  that  I  have 
grown  my  largest  crops  of  strawberries  with  the 
least  cost  for  cultivation  after  it  was  once  subdued. 
The  hill  on  which  I  now  live  was  formerly  a  huckle¬ 
berry  pasture  full  of  rocks  and  stones.  This  land 
my  father  set  out  with  apple  trees  far  enough  apart 
to  admit  peach  trees  between  when  I  was  a  small 
boy,  but  the  land  was  plowed  and  planted  between  the 
trees  while  they  were  small.  It  was  a  tough  job  to 
work  it  at  first,  but  tve  have  always  had  nice  fruit 
from  this  old  hill.  But  if  this  kind  of  land  can  be 
set  out  with  trees  in  this  new  way  without  all  this 
hard  plowing  and  removing  of  rocks  and  stones,  only 


the  brush  kept  down  by  mowing  occasionally  and 
keeping  the  trees  mulched,  it  will  be  a  great  saving 
of  labor  and  expense.  s.  h.  waktcen. 

Massachusetts. 

TELEPHONE  LINES. — I  have  read  the  communi¬ 
cation  from  J.  F.  G.  in  regard  to  telephones  on  page 
303.  Build  the  line  by  all  means,  and  as  you  wish 
it  for  the  better  communication  of  its  members,  get 
each  one  whose  premises  it  passes  to  subscribe  to  a 
number  not  to  exceed  25,  and  then  persuade  each  one 
of  the  subscribers  to  put  in  a  ’phone.  I  say  25,  for 
that  is  about  all  one  line  will  carry.  Some  business 
man  in  each  town  will  attend  the  line  for  you  for  a 
percentage  of  the  fees,  no  doubt.  As  soon  as  your 
line  is  in  operation  others  will  see  its  benefits,  and 
other  lines  will  be  built,  all  starting  from  the  same 
office,  reaching  over  the  surrounding  country.  As  1 
understand  you  don’t  build  this  line  for  profit,  but 
for  convenience,  and  while  you  may  have  some  choice 
who  you  have  on  the  line  now,  in  less  than  three 
years  you  will  wish  all  were  on.  Its  first  cost  is 
something,  but  its  benefits  are  many.  It  is  worth 
something  to  know  you  are  in  touch  with  everyone 
in  town;  in  case  of  fire  or  other  accident  you  can 
step  to  the  ’phone  and  call  up  all  the  help  you  need; 
if  you  wish  a  physician  call  him;  if  you  wish  to  sell 
anything  or  buy,  go  to  the  ’phone,  and  you  can  do 
better  over  the  line  in  many  cases  than  you  would 
in  a  personal  interview.  No  one  knows  the  change 
it  makes  unless  he  has  seen  it  It  ia  less  than  three 
years  since  the  first  line  was  built  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  now  there  are  but  few  people  anywhere  In 
this  section  without  it.  We  have  on  the  Chenango 
River  Norwich,  Oxford,  Brlsben,  Green,  Coventry, 
etc.;  on  the  Susquehanna  Binghamton  Junction, 


Harpursville,  Nineveh,  Afton,  Bainbridge,  Sidney, 
etc.;  not  only  these  towns,  but  lines  running  over 
the  hills  and  through  the  valleys  put  ns  in  touch  with 
ail;  and  all  it  costs  is  to  keep  our  line  in  repair  and 
our  ’phones  in  order;  for  we  give  and  take;  free  ex¬ 
change  is  the  motto.  When  you  get  it,  with  the 
rural  free  delivery  and  parcels  post  coming  you  will 
want  to  throw  up  your  hat  and  shout.  f.  m.  p. 

Guilford,  N.  Y. 

WOOD  PULP  FOR  CABBAGE  MAGGOTS.— On 
page  305  G.  H.  S.  makes  some  inquiries  concerning 
the  use  of  paper  pulp  in  resisting  the  ravages  of  the 
Cabbage  maggot.  The  idea  of  using  it  occurred  to 
me  first  year  before  last.  I  obtained  a  package  at 
Niagara  Falls  that  had  apparently  been  damaged,  and 
cost  me  nothing  but  the  freight.  It  was  nearly  two 
feet  long  by  14  inches  wide  and  four  or  more  inches 
thick,  and  appeared  like  a  loose  kind  of  pasteboard 
doubled  together  many  times.  My  chief  difficulty  in 
preparing  the  pulp  consisted  in  grinding  it  up  fine 
enough  so  that  when  dissolved  in  water  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  jelly  it  would  be  free  from  lumps  that 
clogged  the  syringe.  I  overcame  this  by  putting  the 
package  on  a  box,  one  end  extending  slightly  over 
the  edge  and  kneeling  on  it  and  scraping  across  the 
end  with  a  sharp  new  currycomb,  making  a  kind  of 
sawdust.  I  used  it  last  year  on  the  early  cabbages 
and  cauliflowers  with  almost  complete  success.  For 
late  planting  I  thought  I  would  not  bother  with  the 
use  of  the  pulp,  inasmuch  as  I  had  not  known  the 
maggot  to  injure  the  late  crop  to  any  serious  extent. 
It  appears  to  me  that  I  never  made  a  more  serious 
mistake.  A  few  days  after  they  had  been  set  I  ex¬ 
amined  around  the  stem  and  there  were  hundreds  of 
the  little  white  eggs  ready  to  hatch  and 
ruin  my  crop.  It  was  too  late  to  apply 
my  remedy.  The  mischief  was  done.  It 
only  remained  for  me  to  hire  boys  to 
scrape  away  the  dirt  and  eggs,  replacing 
the  earth  where  needed.  Then  I  comforted 
myself  with  the  thought  that  my  crop  was 
saved.  But  alas!  examining  the  plants  a 
few  days  after,  there  was  a  fresh-laid  lot 
of  eggs.  Nothing  would  do  but  I  must  set 
those  boys  at  it  again,  and  would  you  be¬ 
lieve  it,  I  was  compelled  to  go  over  the 
ground  four  times  scratching  away  the 
fresh-laid  eggs  before  I  could  save  my  crop, 
and  even  them  I  lost  about  a  third  of  my 
late  cauliflowers.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
use  a  syringe  in  applying  the  pulp  around 
the  stems.  A  dessert  spoon  does  the  work 
better  and  more  economically. 

New  York.  h.  j.  seymour. 

R.  N.-Y. — Mr.  Seymour  made  a  thin 
paste  of  the  wood  pulp  so  it  would  run 
through  a  syringe.  When  the  plants  were 
set  a  little  of  the  pulp  was  squirted  around 
the  plant  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It 
hardened  and  prevented  the  insect  from 
laying  its  eggs  where  it  usually  does. 

VEGETABLES  WITH  STRAWBER¬ 
RIES. — We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  raising 
anything  between  the  rows  of  strawberries, 
and  I  cannot  see  where  it  would  be  any 
advantage  to  a  large  grower,  as  it  would  entail  too 
much  hand  cultivation.  We  keep  our  rows  very  nar¬ 
row,  run  the  cultivator  through  every  week  or  10 
days,  and  always  after  a  rain,  and  faithfully  keep  all 
surplus  runners  cut  off.  All  cultivation  is  done  with 
a  horse;  and  with  a  Planet,  Jr.,  12-tooth  cultivator, 
we  are  able  to  run  so  close  to  the  rows,  which  we 
keep  but  one  plant  in  width,  that  there  is  but  little 
left  for  the  hoe  to  do.  With  vegetables  between  the 
rows  we  would  have  to  use  wheel  hoes,  which  would 
be  laborious,  when  it  came  to  going  over  five  or  six 
acres  as  often  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating. 
The  small  grower  might  find  it  an  advantage  to  raise 
some  varieties  of  vegetables  for  which  he  had  a  ready 
sale  at  good  prices,  and  even  the  commercial  grower, 
if  located  where  labor  did  not  command  too  high  a 
price.  Supposing  the  rows  of  strawberries  were  32 
inches  apart,  and  that  they  'were  kept  very  narrow, 
there  should  be  room  between  the  rows  for  onions, 
radishes,  head  lettuce,  or  some  vegetables  not  in¬ 
clined  to  occupy  too  much  space,  and  still  not  crowd 
the  strawberries.  Intense  culture  and  high  fertiliza¬ 
tion  would  have  to  be  practiced  for  best  results.  As 
suggested  before,  the  value  of  the  extra  crop  raised, 
and  the  cost  of  hand  labor,  are  the  factors  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  J.  c.  N. 

Blue  Mound,  Ill. _ 

OATS  IN  MUD.— I  would  sow  oats  in  as  wet  ground  as 
would  cover  them  the  least  particle.  I  have  planted  all 
depths  and  find  that  no  matter  how  deep  they  are  plant¬ 
ed,  even  10  inches,  they  come  up,  but  after  shoot  is  up 
two  or  three  inches  and  begins  to  spread  or  bunch,  the 
plant  sends  out  side  roots  within  about  an  inch  of  the 
surface,  and  after  they  make  moderate  growth  the  origi¬ 
nal  root  at  the  grain  and  all  below  the  new  surface  roots 
die,  and  plant  is  solely  supported  by  the  new  surface 
roots.  Deep  planting  I  therefore  deem  time  lost. 
Georgia.  A.  w.  s. 
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Cow  Peas  Planted  with  Corn. 

0.  W.  O.,  Columbus,  0.— What  Is  the  best 
variety  of  climbing  cow  pea  to  plant  with 
corn  to  be  cut  with  the  corn  for  silage? 
How  plant,  and  what  time  should  it  be  put 
in  with  the  corn? 

Ans. — At  the  South,  where  this  plan  is 
sometimes  tried,  Whippoorwill  or  Won¬ 
derful  cow  peas  are  used.  The  plan  has 
not  succeeded  with  us.  Usually  the  cow 
peas  refuse  to  climb  the  cornstalks,  but 
spread  over  the  ground,  making  a  hard 
mass  to  cut.  We  would  not  advise  you 
to  try  a  large  field  of  this  combination. 
We  think  Soy  beans  or  ordinary  Lima 
beans  would  be  better.  If  others  have 
succeeded  with  the  crop  we  would  like 
to  have  their  experience. 

The  Kieffer  as  Grafting  Stock. 

Reader  (No  Address).—  Can  the  Seckel  pear 
be  grafted  on  Kieffer  with  success?  I  am 
told  that  such  trees  will  blight  badly. 

Ans. — 1  have  never  worked  Seckel  on 
the  Kieffer.  I  have  tried  the  Beurre 
Bose  on  them,  which  was  not  a  success, 
also  Clapp’s  Favorite,  which  seemed  to 
form  a  perfect  union.  This  led  me  to 
think  that  if  worked  over  at  all  they 
would  do  much  better  if  the  faster 
growing  sorts  were  put  on  them.  If 
Reader  wishes  to  try  the  Seckel  I  would 
advise  him  to  do  it  in  a  sparing  way, 
say  one-third  of  the  tree  this  year,  one- 
third  next,  leaving  the  remaining  one- 
third  of  the  limbs  to  help  take  the  sap 
until  the  '  grafts  had  become  large 
enough  to  need  it.  silas  e.  miller. 

Trying  to  Start  Alfalfa. 

y.  F.,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.— I  have  a  small 
farm  near  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  County, 
New  York,  and  wish  to  sow  some  Alfalfa 
this  Spring.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam  in 
a  fair  condition;  raised  a  crop  of  oats 
last  year  and  was  plowed  in  the  Fall. 

I  intend  to  sow  20  pounds  of  seed  and 
harrow  in  20  barrels  of  hen  manure,  also 
300  pounds  of  soil  from  an  old  Alfalfa 
field  per  acre.  Do  you  think  this  will  give 
good  results?  Would  it  be  as  well  to  leave 
out  the  soil  w’hlch  costs  $1  per  100? 

Ans. — We  consider  this  good  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  crop,  though  the  soil  must 
be  made  as  fine  as  possible.  If  the  land 
is  sour  1,000  pounds  of  lime  to  the  acre, 
well  harrowed  in,  would  help.  As  for 
guaranteeing  “results”  we  cannot  do  it, 
having  failed  with  our  own  seeding. 
We  would  certainly  use  the  soil  from 
the  successful  Alfalfa  field. 

Infertile  Eggs. 

J.  B.,  Wathenn,  Kan.— One  month  ago  I 
sent  for  a  trio  of  White  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens.  The  eggs  are  not  fertile;  the 
hens  laid  regularly.  The  chickens  have  had 
for  food  corn,  wheat,  table  scraps,  sand 
and  good  water  to  drink;  they  also  have  a 
large  Blue-grass  range;  I  give  them 
oyster  shells.  The  eggs  after  they  have 
been  placed  under  a  good  quiet  hen  for 
two  weeks  are  just  as  clear  as  a  fresh  egg. 
I  have  only  two  hens  with  one  rooster. 
Do  you  think  that  would  have  any  effect 
on  the  hatching  of  the  eggs? 

Ans.— It  is  a  difficult  question  to  an¬ 
swer  just  why  these  eggs  have  proved 
so  infertile.  The  hens  seem  to  have 
been  fed  well  but  may  have  become  too 
fat  or  they  may  not  have  range  enough. 
If  closely  cooped  up  the  eggs  will  not 
hatch  well.  We  would  suggest  feeding 
lighter  and  giving  them  range.  If  this 
does  not  bring  results,  throw  out  the 
male.  We  have  seen  beautiful  cockerels 
of  the  larger  breeds  that  were  abso¬ 
lutely  useless  to  breed  from. 

WHITE  &  RICE. 

Making  a  Kerosene  Emulsion. 

O.  D.  C„  Flainville,  Conn—  How  can  I  pre¬ 
pare  a  stock  kerosene  emulsion  so  that  it 
will  not  separate  on  standing?  I  have 
tried  various  formulas.  For  a  fresh  emul¬ 
sion  I  prefer  the  following  as  being  readily 
prepared  without  heat:  Kerosene,  one  gal¬ 
lon;  sour  milk,  one-half  gallon.  If  sweet 
milk  is  used  add  a  little  vinegar.  Dilute 
one  part  emulsion  to  nine  (using  cold 
water),  for  scale  insects;  one  part  to  20 
for  soft  insects. 

Ans. — I  do  not  think  any  of  the  stock 
kerosene  emulsions  will  stand  for  a 
great  length  of  time  without  separating. 
I  think  the  most  stable  and  best  emul¬ 
sion  can  be  made  with  whale-oil  soap, 
using  from  one-half  to  one  pound  of  the 
soap  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  and  then  adding  two  gallons  of 
kerosene,  and  churning  or  agitating  the 


hot  mixture  until  it  thickens  up  into  an 
emulsion.  This  should  keep  several 
weeks  without  separating,  but  if  it  gets 
cold,  in  order  to  dilute  it,  one  should 
use  at  first  hot  water.  The  soaps  make 
much  more  stable  emulsions.  Milk  and 
the  milk  formulas  are  very  rarely  used 
nowadays.  For  scale  insects  the  above 
soap  emulsion  should  be  diluted  at  the 
rate  of  one  part  of  the  emulsion  to  three 
or  four  of  water,  and  for  plant  lice  and 
similar  insects  with  seven  to  nine  parts 
of  water.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Compulsory  Spraying  in  Ohio. 

Render,  Cambridge.  Ohio.— Is  there  any  law 
in  this  State  which  compels  a  fruit  grower 
to  spray? 

Ans. — There  is  no  law  in  Ohio  which 
compels  anyone  to  spray  his  fruit  trees 
unless  they  are  infested  with  the  San 
Jos6  scale  or  other  injurious  insects. 
The  law  on  the  subject  is  as  follows: 
“It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to  know¬ 
ingly  keep,  or  permit  to  be  kept  on  his 
premises,  or  on  premises  under  his 
charge,  any  tree  known  to  be  infested 
with  the  disease  known  as  Peach  yel¬ 
lows,  or  any  part  of  a  tree  infested  with 
the  disease  known  as  black  knot,  or  any 
tree,  shrub  or  vine  infested  with  any 
dangerous  contagious  disease,  or  any 
tree,  shrub,  plant  or  vine  infested  with 
the  San  Jos6  scale,  canker  worm,  Gypsy 
moth  or  any  other  dangerous  insect 
pests,  unless  such  trees,  shrubs,  plants 
or  vines  so  infested  are  subject  to  such 
treatment  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Any 
freeholder  or  lessee  within  the  State  of 
Ohio  may  petition  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  have  his  own  or  an¬ 
other’s  trees  examined,  and  if  the 
trees  are  found  to  be  infected  or  in¬ 
fested  with  any  of  these  diseases  or  in¬ 
sects  then  the  examiner  can  order  them 
treated.  If  the  owner  of  the  trees  fails 
to  comply  with  the  order  he  may  be 
fined  not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than 
$100.”  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  spray¬ 
ing  is  compulsory  only  in  case  of  trees 
which  are  known  to  be  infested  with 
any  of  the  above  described  insects  or 
diseases. 


50,000  Peach  Irees 

Fine  healthy  stock  in  all  the  leading 
varieties.  Write  for  prices  to-day. 

Dwyer’s  Spring  Catalogue  gives  full 
information  about  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  small  fruits,  vines,  etc.  Mailed 
free  on  request. 

T.  J.  Dwyer’s  book  on  hardy  trees,  plants  and 
vines,  SOcents.  Sent  free  with  spring  orders. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO., 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


‘Iberta  Peach 

The  perfect  freestone.  Very 


flavored.  Early  August.  T rec  hand¬ 
some  and  most  prolific.  Fine  market 
variety  .All  choice  kinds. Catalog  free. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,Bx29,Berlln,Md. 


Woodview  Nurseries. 

Apples,  6  -  13c.;  Peach,  2  -  8o.;  Cherry,  Plum, 
Pear  low.  Study  our  free  catalogue.  Address, 
Box  8,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 

BEST  TREATMENT.  BEST  GRADING.  BEST  PACKING. 
BEST  TREES.  BEST  PRICES.  BEST  BUY  FROM  US. 


Seed  Sweet  Potatoes, 

Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants,  Asparagus  and 
Rhubarb  Roots.  Sweet  Potato  Plants  ready  about 
Mav  10th.  C-  M.  HARRISON. 

"Formerly  F.T.  Newcomb  Vineland,  N  J. 

MCPCT1DI  C  Dl  AWTQ  Largo  Transplanted  Early 
VtutlAuLt  rLftnio  cabbage.  Cauliflower  and 
(till  line  of  vegetable  plants  in  reason.  WH to  for 
price  list  and  special  prices  on  10,000  and  100.000  lota. 
LUDVIG  MOSBA5K,  Onarga,  ill., 
and  8500  Anthony  Ave..  South  Chicago,  Hi- 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

UNCLE  JIM,  Auto,  Climax,  Bubach,  Success,  Sam¬ 
ple.  Moneymakers.  Clean  stock.  No  disease,  rust 
or  blight.  Our  24th  annual  catalogue  free  toaU.  “ 
tells  how  to  grow  Cantaloupes.  CAUi<B  ROOCxo  »x 
^ON,  Cheswold  Dct. 


Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue. 
RrRRY  CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  t>arly 
Ukllll  I  strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
HI  AIITC  fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 
rLAn  19  as$1.60M.  Slajmaker&Son, Dover, Del. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Write 
for  Price  List. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  &  SON,  Conyngham.  Pa, 


G 


len  Mary  and  Sample  Strawberry 

Plants  at  12.00  per  1,000. 

KEVITT’S  PLANT  FARMS,  Athenla,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  °f  Llght  Cumberland  Tips  .^Sample 


ENSILAGE  CORN 

from  the  prairie  country.  It  is  better  than  Eastern 
seed,  as  it  is  used  to  wind,  and  does  not  blow  down. 
Crows  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  very  leafy,  and  early 
enough  tj  mature  well  anywhere  south  of  Albany. 
Selected  seed,  either  White  or  Yellow,  guaranteed  to 
grow,  SI. 25  per  bushel.  New  Sacks  free.  Freight 
rate  Is  about  50  cents  per  hundred  to  Rochester  or 
Buffalo.  HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman, 

Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Go  to  ihe  natural  homo  of  good  corn  for  your  seed. 


AIIR  nODU  yielded  at  the  rate  of  203  bushels 
lUri  uUnil  of  ears  per  acre  at  the  experi- 
wJ  ment  farm  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 
Prices:  TALIAFERRO  (yellow),  or  COLLING  WOOD 
(mixed). bu.  of  ears  by  freight  or  express  $1.00;  packet 
bv  mall,  postpaid.  15c:  2  packets,  (one  of  each),  25c. 
P  B.  CROSBY  &  SON,  Catonsville,  Md 


COD  0  Al  C— 1 Crimson  Clover  Seed.  $4  per  bushel: 
rUn  O  ALL  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  and  $2  per  bushel:  Seed 

Sweet  Potatoes.  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


K)1V  PEAS  — Crimson  Clover  Seed.  Pamphlet, 
f  all  about  culture,  free.  K-  tra  flue  seed  cheap. 
Box  01,  MILFORD  NURSE  IES,  Milford,  Del. 


Cumberland  Raspberry  Plants, 

Blackberry  Plants. 80  cents  p”rl00. 

LINDSLKY  S  NURSERIES,  Whitehouse  N..1. 


ONION  SEED— Southport  Globo 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JELL1FF  MFU.  CO..  Southport.  Conn. 


TESTED!  Vnf  i!  ini l  SEED 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  &  HALSTEAD,  2  and  4  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


PURE  TESTED  SEEDS 

— £-■»  (ALL  PER  BUSHEL). 

Medium  Clover,  $7.50:  Mammoth  Clover •,  $7.50  A 1- 
sike  Clover.  $6.50;  Alfalfa.  $9:  Crimson,  $3.50;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $1.75;  Fancy  Blue  Crass,  $1.25:  Orchard  Grass, 
$1.75;  ltedtop,  $1.20;  Spring  Rye.  $1.25;  Spring  Wheat, 
$1.40;  Seed  Oats,  75c.;  German  Millet,  $1.10;  Hunga¬ 
rian,  $1.25;  Spelt,  $1;  Kaffir  Corn.  90  c  ;  Cow  Peas, 
$1.75;  Soja  Beans,  $2;  Seed  Barley,  85c.;  Learning 
Corn.  $1.25;  Pride  Corn.  $1.25.  ,  „  .  , 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 
au  a  m  re  E  c  A  III  220-  224  James  Strket, 

CHARLES  F.  SAUL,  Syracuse,  n.y. 


WhitoStar  and  Washington;  per- 
fectly  clean.  Early  8-Row  Yellow 
Flint  Corn,  test  9$.  Samples  tree. 
Potato!**6  Cobblers,  Gold  Coin  and  Green  Mountain, 
direct  from  the /j^gMlTH  CO.,  ShortsviUc,  N.  Y. 


OATS 


A  Made-Over  Hoe. — The  cut  below  FREES 
shows  H.  G.  Manchester’s  plan  of  cut¬ 
ting  down  an  old  hoe  so  as  to  make  a 
handy  tool.  The  dotted  lines  show 


for  postage.  P.  SUTTON,  Exeter,  Pa. 


and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nursery.  Geneva, N.Y 


Write  for  our  1904  Annual  Seed 
Catalogue,  mailed  free;  also  Price 
List  of  Re  -  cleaned  Red,  Alslke 
and  Alfalfa  Clovers,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  also  other  Farm  8eeds  and 
Grains. 

Feeding  Corn  and  Oats  In  car 
lots  delivered  on  track  at  your 
station.  Let  us  know  your  wants. 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

n..  Largo  size,  sc  each.  Trees  kept  dormant 

r  63CR  I  rees  ill  kocmI  shipping  condition  till  Ms>  40. 

Circular  free.  K.  S.Jolillstoil,  BOX  4-,  Stockl6y ,Del. 


SEEDS 

-  AND 

GRAIN 


where  the  wings  are  removed.  The 
edges  are  then  ground  smooth  and 
sharp,  and  it  can  be  used  conveniently 
between  narrow  rows  or  for  killing 
weeds  in  odd  comerw. 


If  you  cannot  secure  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFF’S  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

In  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  I  will  mall  my 
1904  illustrated  catalogue  in  which  I  offer  the  high¬ 
est  quality  which  can  be  secured  in  the  world  at 
prloes  which  are  much  below  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  GLADIOLUS  SPECIALIST, 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Herlin,  N.  Y. 

Hardy  Flowers  and  Ferns 

A  collection  of  16  varieties  of  hardy  plants  for  $1  .(Xj 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  700  varieties  of  Dahlias, 
10c  to  $5  each.  Sena  for  catalogue.  NORTH  SHORE 
PKRNERIE8,  Growers  &  Importers,  Beverly.  Mass. 

biL.D|iy  RAVtfCTQ  Less  than  factory  prices  for 
DLnill  DHOIVCId  immediate  orders. 

CHARLES  I.  ALLEN.  Terryvllle,  Conn. 

CARMAN  STRAWBERRY  PICKER 

and  get  highest  price  for 
your  fruit.  No  bruising,  no 
capspullofl.  Stc  sof  uni¬ 
form  length.  Picksone-third 
faster  than  by  hand  and 
vines  are  not  Injured.  In¬ 
vented  by  agtowerof  40  years  experience  and  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  by  him  and  others  before  it  was  placed 
on  the  market.  Send  for  circular,  or  enclose  81  and 
receive  Picker  postpaid.  8pecial  price  to  agents  and 
for  large  orders.  ISAAC  CARMAN,  Box  120.  Station 
W,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


Brand  registered  | 
INTTIEUS.  MIDCAN- 

STANDARD 

OF 

EXCELLENCE 

cleanliness 

$  purity 


Grass  Seed 

These  Brands  of 

Timothy  and  Glovers 

Sold  Only  in 

Machine  Sewed  Bags 

*  Ask  Your  Dealer  for  Them  * 


PINE  TREE 


BRAND 

■  „  REGISTERED  . 
|  IN  THEU5.ANP  CAR| 

AN  EXTRA 

pure: 

SEED 

AT  MODERATE 

PRICE 


GRASS  SEED 


Choice  re-cleaned  seed  for  all  purposes. 

Dreer’s  Permanent  pasture  grass  is  recommended 
to  those  who  desire  quick  results.  We  furnish  G  rass 
and  Clover  Seeds  of  all  kinds  and  in  any  quantity 
desired.  Write  for  prices  on  any  seed  needed. 

HENRY  a.  DREER,  Phila.,  Pa. 


TREES 


APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  lovr  whole- 


$8  Pei  100 

sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  o' 
wants  for  special  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva.  N  v 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET 


No  equal  for  Hedge  or  Screen  or  Lawn  pur 
poses  No  thorns.  Grows  quick.  Catalogue  free 
Trees,  plants,  vines  AR  THUR  J.  COLLINS. 
Burlington  Co.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


£>  A  T>  r*  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqua 

I  W  /\  r*  W~*  Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the U.  S.  lie  have 

an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  ol 
.  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 

\f  I  |\I  I— i  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  CT  ADI/’  D  D  A  *  C  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Y  MAT  Lv  O  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free.  O  I  /Vlv  fk  L>  Iv O  Louisiana.  Mo. 


Grape  Plants.  Descriptive  Catalogue  with 
Cultural  Instructions  FREE.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1 


Standard  sorts,  $1.75  to  i^.uO 
per  thousand.  Also  best  Rasp¬ 
berry ,  Blackberry, Currant  and 


“Strawberry  Plants  That  Grow.” 

C.  E,  WHITTEN,  Bridgman,  Mich 

PLANTS 

Central  Mich: 
Nursery  Branch 

THREE  RIVERS, 
MICHIGAN. 


I  Get  Prices  on  our  THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN  Grown  | 

STRAWBERRY 


Largest  Acreage  of  Small  Fruit  P’ants  in  Southern  Michigan.  Plants  Best  and  Prices  Lowest, 

ADDRESS  CORRESPONDENCE  TO  MAIN  OFFICE,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
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Fire  proof  Paints  For  Shingles. 

If.  R.,  Sangamon  Co.,  III. — Is  there  any 
reasonably  cheap  paint  that  when  applied 
to  a  shingle  roof  will  make  the  roof  fire¬ 
proof  against  the  sparks  that  come  out  of 
the  chimney?  My  chimneys  are  fairly  tall 
and  come  out  near  the  top  of  the  roof,  and 
yet  when  I  reshingled  a  couple  of  years 
ago  I  found  a  hundred  or  so  small  burnt 
or  seared  spots  on  the  old  shingles,  and 
one  or  two  were  two  inches  across,  show¬ 
ing  that  1  was  dangerously  near  having  a 
bad  fire. 

Ans. — Shingles  may  be  so  treated  that 
the  sparks  that  may  alight  upon  them 
will  expire  before  they  can  effect  a  blaze 
with  the  wood.  Whitewash  is  one  of 
the  best  fire-proofing  materials  for  the 
purpose.  Dip  the  shingles  in  a  thin, 
fresh  lime  wash,  when  the  wood  is  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  and  the  addition  of  salt  and 
wood  ashes  improves  it.  The  color  of 
course  is  not  pleasing.  Whitewash  in 
two  or  three  coats  is  a  good  fireproof 
material  for  all  woodwork.  Water  glass, 
thinned  with  seven  parts  of  water  will 
make  a  wooden  surface  fireproof.  Use 
soft  or  boiled  water.  In  about  24  hours 
apply  a  second  coat,  and  even  a  third 
may  be  advisable.  Use  a  new  brush,  and 
wash  it  out  well  in  clean  water  when 
done,  to  preserve  the  bristles.  The  sur¬ 
face  treated  must  be  free  from  grease 
of  any  sort.  A  more  elaborate  but  very 
effectual  shingle  fireproofing  paint  may 
be  made  as  follows:  Sulphate  of  zinc, 
20  pounds;  alum,  20  pounds;  caustic 
potash,  eight  pounds;  manganic  oxide, 
eight  pounds,  and  add  sulphuric  acid, 
eight  pounds.  Dissolve  these  in  a  barrel 
of  hot  water.  Pack  the  shingles  loosely 
in  another  barrel  and  fill  with  the  liquid, 
holding  the  shingles  under  the  mixture. 
Fill  up  the  first  barrel  also  with  shin¬ 
gles,  soak  for  three  hours,  and  pile  up 
to  dry.  Repeat  until  all  the  shingles  are 
done.  After  the  shingles  have  been  put 
on  the  house  give  them  a  coat  of  oxide 
of  iron  paint.  Any  other  color  of  paint 
may  be  useu.  A  shingle  roof  may  be 
fireproofed  by  coating  it  over  twice  with 
a  hot  saturated  solution  of  one  part 
green  vitriol  and  three  parts  alum. 
When  the  wood  has  become  quite  dry 
£ive  it  a  coat  of  a  weak  solution  of  green 
vitriol  in  which  pipe  clay  has  been 
mixed  to  the  consistency  of  paint.  This 
coat  must  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
Water  glass  is  affected  by  the  weather, 
hut  while  it  lasts  it  is  certainly  a  great 
fire  resister.  Any  earth  paint,  like  ocher 
or  oxide  of  iron,  is  a  fireproof  paint  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  the  hard  surface 
which  they  offer  retards  the  progress  of 
the  flames  or  the  cinders  for  a  Lime,  and 
a  minute  of  time  in  case  of  a  fire  is  of 
great  value.  a.  a.  k. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  BLOOD  MEAL 
Not  with  Separator  Milk. 

1  used  soluble  blood  flour  for  calves, 
which  is  the  same  as  the  meal  except  that 
it  is  ground  to  a  greater  degree  of  fine¬ 
ness.  1  have  fed  from  one  teaspoonful  to 
a  half  pint  at  a  feed  in  skim-milk  (sepa¬ 
rator).  After  a  thorough  trial  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  good  calves  cannot  be  raised 
in  this  manner,  no  matter  how  much  blood 
meal  is  used.  1  have  not  found  it  good 
for  scours  in  calves,  as  is  often  claimed. 
We  are  all  aware  that  skim-milk  is  high 
in  protein  and  deficient  in  carbohydrates 
and  fat.  Then  how  can  we  balance  it  by 
the  use  of  an  article  which  is  wholly  pro¬ 
tein?  Cornmeal  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
substitute  for  the  butter  fat.  When  made 
into  mush  and  added  to  the  milk  hot  K 
warms  it  just  right  for  the  calves  and 
they  seem  to  like  it  better.  I  have  not 
tried  blood  meal  on  calves  getting  whole 
milk,  but  theoretically  it  would  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  material  for  balancing  Jersey 
milk,  which  is  too  rich  in  fat  for  growing 
calves.  In  such  a  case  I  should  use  one 
part  water  to  two  parts  milk  with  about 
two  ounces  of  blood  flour  to  the  feed.  In 
feeding  blood  meal  to  milch  cows  I  noted 
an  immediate  increase  in  the  milk  flow. 
In  using  it  with  corn  or  cornmeal  the  lack 
of  protein  is  supplied  in  a  highly  digestible 
material,  and  by  its  use  I  see  no  reason 
why  cornmeal  would  not  be  balanced  to 
analyze  almost  Identical  with  wheat  bran, 
and  accordingly  be  made  a  desirable  feed 
for  milch  cows,  brood  sows,  pigs,  calves* 
brood  mares,  laying  hens,  etc.;  while  it 
is  a  well-established  fact  that  corn  In 
itself  is  adapted  for  none  such,  I  should 
use  about  10  pounds  of  blood  meal  with 
00  pounds  of  cornmeal.  This  would  form 
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u  mixture  carrying  something  like  18  per 
cent  protein.  This  compound  would  cost 
auoui  $1.35  per  fix)  at  the  present  prices, 
and  would  be  superior  to  middlings,  as  it 
would  not  have  a  binding  effect.  Blood 
meal  certainly  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
our  feeding  list,  but  1  could  not  recom¬ 
mend  it  for  calves  on  separator  milk. 

Illinois.  M.  S.  ANDERSON. 

Feed  it  with  Caution. 

To  young  calves  we  begin  feeding  w'hen 
a  week  old.  We  add  some  separator  skim- 
milk  to  the  full  mother’s  milk  and  put  in 
a  very  little— about  the  size  of  a  bean  of 
blood  meal.  As  we  feed  more  skim-milk 
we  increase  the  amount  of  blood  meal.  At 
three  weeks  old  the  calf  gets  all  skim- 
milk — five  pints  with  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  blood  meal  three  times  daily.  Now  we 
slowly  increase  amount  of  blood  meal  till 
we  give  three  heaped  teaspoonfuls  per  day 
in  skim-milk.  This  seems  to  be  very  small 
doses,  indeed,  but  we  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  more  of  the  stuff  will  cause 
trouble.  Before  we  took  to  feeding  blood 
meal  we  used  vegetable  compounds— calf 
meals,  stock  foods,  flaxseed,  etc.— but  we 
w’ould  not  use  them  again  if  given  to  us 
for  the  following  reasons: 

Blood  meal  is  a  good  deal  cheaper  to 
begin  with;  no  bother  boiling  and  mixing; 
just  throw  in  pail  and  pour  milk  on  it;  it 
will  dissolve  nicely.  Calves  raised  on 
skim-milk  and  blood  meal  will  gain  more 
and  look  better  than  calves  running  with 
their  dam.  That  sounds  big  but  it  is  true. 

1  have  seen  them  side  by  side;  Short-horn 
cattle.  If  fed  carefully  as  above  told 
calves  will  not  see  a  sic(t  day;  always 
smart  and  active,  bright-eyed  and  with  a 
shiny  coat.  We  haven’t  had  a  case  of 
scours  on  the  place  since  we  learned  how 
to  feed  blood  meal.  I  have  cured  scours 
in  neighbors’  calves  by  feeding  blood  meal 
to  them.  Before  feeding  blood  meal  I  used 
to  keep  a  good  supply  of  drugs  on  hand 
to  stop  scours  in  calves  promptly,  but 
don’t  keep  any  now.  Calves  raised  on 
blood  meal  will  learn  to  eat  grain  and  hay 
earlier  than  when  fed  the  old  vegetable 
compounds.  We  have  two  youngsters  in 
the  stable  now;  one  only  14  days  old  eat¬ 
ing  crushed  oats  like  a  veteran;  the  other, 
only  nine  days  old,  is  nibbling  at  it  quite 
smartly.  But  remember,  feed  carefully  and 
with  caution.  Don’t  think  because  your 
calves  look  well  that  a  little  more  blood 
meal  will  make  them  better.  It  will  turn 
out  the  opposite,  sure.  We  tried  that.  1 
urge  every  farmer  raising  skim-milk  calves 
to  give  blood  meal  a  careful  trial. 

PAUL  M.  ROEMER. 


Tarring  Corn.— The  very  beet  way  to 
fix  corn  so  the  crows  will  “vote  you  no 
gentleman”  that  we  have  found,  Is  to  take 
a  little  water-gas  tar  put  on  the  corn  dry. 
It  goes  over  it  almost  as  if  by  magic, 
kernels  never  stick  together,  it  dries  quick¬ 
ly,  needing  no  drier;  in  fact  far  ahead  of 
any  other  method  we  ever  tried.  s.  b. 

Mass. 

Lightning  and  Tin  Roofs.— I  have  al¬ 
ways  heard  that  a  tin  roof  was  a  great 
protection  against  lightning.  I  have  seen 
two  buildings  that  were  struck  by  light 
ning,  one  a  new  dwelling  covered  with  tin. 
This  building  was  damaged  very  much, 
two  of  the  corner  posts  being  torn  out  and 
other  timbers  badly  splintered.  The  other 
building  was  a  stable  covered  with 
shingles.  This  also  had  the  corner  posts 
torn  out.  Now  this  stable  was  empty, 
having  no  feed  of  any  kind  in  it. 

Greenwood,  Va.  J.  w.  m. 

The  Cow:  “Gee!  I’m  thirsty.  I  wish 
I  belonged  to  a  Wall  Street  syndicate.” 
The  Rooster:  “Why  do  you  wish  that?” 
The  Cow :  “  ’Cause  they  never  forget  to 
water  their  stock.” — Puck. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


CHARTER 

Gasoline  Engine. 

For  Grinding,  Shelling,  Fodder  Cutting, 
Threshing,  Pumping,  Sawing,  etc. 

STATIONARIES,  PORTABLES,  SAWING 
AND  PUMPING  OUTFITS,  ETC. 
Send  for  Illust’d  Catalog  &  Testimonials. 

State  Your  Power  Needs. 

CHARTER  GAS  ENGINE  CO.,  Box  26  STERLING,  ILL. 


MONARCH  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

SOLD  ON  THEIR  MERIT. 

Perfect  Working  Tractions  Portable* 

Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  special  presses  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Boilers,  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  Write  for 
catalogue.  MONARCH  MACHINERY  CO., 

39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
ttXiUlTSX,  N,  1, 


ARE  YOUR  KIDNEYS  WEAK? 

Thousands  of  Men  and  Women  Have 
Kidney  Trouble  and  Never  Suspect  It. 


To  Prove  What  the  Great  Kidney  Remedy,  Swamp-Root,  Will  Do 
for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  “  Rural  New-Yorker  "  May  Have 
a  Sample  Bottle  Sent  Absolutely  Free  by  Mall. 


It  used  to  be  considered  that  only  urinary  and 
bladder  troubles  were  to  be  traced  to  the  kid¬ 
neys,  but  now  modern  science  proves  that  nearly 
all  diseases  have  their  beginning  in  the  disorder 
of  these  most  important  organs. 

The  kidneys  filter  and  purify  the  blood — that 
is  their  work. 

Therefore,  when  your  kidneys  are  weak  or  out 
of  order,  you  can  understand  how  quickly  your 
entire  body  is  affected,  and  how  every  organ 
seems  to  fail  to  do  its  duty. 

If  you  are  sick  or  “feel  badly,”  begin  taking 
the  great  kidney  remedy.  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root,  because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  begin  to 
get  better  they  will  help  all  the  other  organs  to 
lealth.  A  trial  will  convince  anyone. 

I  cheerfully  recommend  and  endorse  the  Great 
Remedy,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  for  kidney 
trouble  and  bad  liver.  I  have  used  it  and  derived 
great  benefit  from  it.  I  belive  it  has  cured  me 
antirely  of  kidney  and  liver  trouble,  from  which 
£  suffered  terribly. 

Most  gratefully  yours, 

A.  R.  Reynolds,  Chief  of  Police, 

Columbus,  Ga. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  responsible 
for  many  kinds  of  diseases,  and  if  permitted  to 
.•ontinue  much  suffering  and  fatal  results  are 
sure  to  follow.  Kidney  trouble  irritates  the 
nerves,  makes  you  dizzy,  restless,  sleepless  and 
irritable.  Makes  you  pass  water  often  during 
the  day  and  obliges  you  to  get  up  many  times 
during  the  night.  Unhealthy  kidneys  cause 
rheumatism,  gravel,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  pain 
or  dull  ache  in  the  back,  joints  and  muscles; 
make  your  head  ache  and  back  ache,  cause  in¬ 
digestion,  stomach  and  liver  trouble,  you  get  a 
sallow,  yellow  complexion,  make  you  feel  as 
though  you  had  heart  trouble;  you  may  have 
plenty  of  ambition,  but  no  strength;  get  weak 
and  waste  away. 

The  cure  for  these  troubles  is  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root,  the  world-famous  new  kidney 
remedy.  In  taking  Swamp-Root  you  afford 
natural  help  to  Nature,  for  Swamp-Root  is  the 
most  perfect  healer  and  gentle  aid  to  the  kid¬ 
neys  that  is  known  to  medical  science. 

How  to  Find  Out. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  your 
condition,  take  from  your  urine  on  rising  about 
four  ounces,  place  it  in  a  glass  or  bottle  and  let 
it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  If  on  examination 
it  is  milky  or  cloudy,  if  there  is  a  brick-dust  set¬ 
tling,  or  if  small  particles  float  about  in  it,  your 
kidneys  are  in  need  of  immediate  attention. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  is  used 
in  the  leading  hospitals,  recommended  by  phy¬ 
sicians  in  their  private  practice,  and  is  taken  by 
doctors  themselves  who  have  kidney  ailments, 
because  they  recognize  in  it  the  greatest  and 
most  successful  remedy  for  kidney,  liver  and 
bladder  troubles. 


DR.  KILMER’S 


Kidney, Liver  &  Bladder 

CURE. 

DIRECTIONS. 

may  take  one,  two  or  three 
teaspooufuls  before  or  After 
meals  and  a  t  bedtime. 
Children  less  according  to  age. 

May  commence  witn  small 
doses  and  l  ncrease  to  full  dose 
or  more,  as  the  case  would 
seem  to  require. 

This  great  remedy  cures  all 
kidney,  1  Iver,  bladder  and  Uric 
Acid  troubles  and  disorders 
due  to  weak  kidneys,  such  as 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  gravel, 
rheumatism,  lumbago  and 
Bright's  Disease,  which  is  the 
worst  form  of  kidney  disease. 

It  is  pleasant  to  take.  ( 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DR.  KILMER  &  CO., 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


(Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take.) 

If  you  are  already  convinced 
that  Swamp-Root  is  what  you 
need,  you  can  purchase  the  regu¬ 
lar  fiftv-cent  and  one-dollar  size 
bottles  at  the  drug  stores  every¬ 
where.  Don’t  make  any  mistake, 
but  remember  the  name,  Swamp- 
Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root, 
and  the  address  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE  _ So  successful  is  Swamp-Root  in  promptly  curing  even  the 

most  distressing  cases  of  kidney,  liver  or  bladder  troubles,  that  to  prove  its  wonder¬ 
ful  merits  you  may  have  a  sample  bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  information,  both 
sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  The  book  contains  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and  women  cured.  The  value  and 
success  of  Swamp-Root  is  so  well  known  that  our  readers  are  advised  to  send  for  a 
sample  bottle.  In  sending  your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  be 
sure  to  say  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York  City  “Rural  New- 
Yorker’.’  The  Proprietors  of  this  paper  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  this  offer. 


inn  KINDS  APPLES 

|  U  All  varieties  for  summer,  fall 
and  winter.  Ben  Davis,  always  a  fa¬ 
vorite,  Baldwin,  Win©  Sap,  etc.  Trees  strong 
and  well  rooted,  nealthy,  shajH-ly.  Ours  Is  the 
best  climate  In  the  world  for  fruit  tree  develop¬ 
ing*  Write  for  free  1904  catalogue. 
Harrison's  Nurseries,  Bx  29, Berlin,  Md. 


TREES  succeed  where 

■M^LargeriNurlery.  OTHERS  TAIL* 

^  Fruit  Book  Fret*  Result  of  78  years'  experience 

'STARK  BR0i»  Uftiftfcua,  M#.;  Dusvillc,  N.  ¥4  E  U 


\\  J r^I  ¥  DRILLING 

W  MACHINES 

Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  in  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  WiMi  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


m  'LmW^CDCPTIPI  CC  at  wholesale.  Send 
f  '  lwrEW  I  AllLEOforcatalog.  Agents 

f  rAl  TT" . .  COLLTKU  OPTICAL  CO.  Chicago,  UJ. 


PRICE  EXPLAINED 


FOR  $21.00  TO  $23.00 


also  ROAD  WAGONS  at 


$14.00  to  $17.00, 

SURREYS  at  ’ 

$34.00  to  $38.00. 


can  otter  top  buggies  at  *21.00  to  *23.00  and  why 
fully  explained.  We  will  explain  why  we  ship  so  as  to 
Wo  will  explain  why  we  are  the  only  makers  or  dealers  In 
your  order.  OUR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER.  OUR  PAY  AFTER 
ANTEE  ARE  ALL  EXPLAINED  WHEN  WE  SEND  YOU 


TOP  BUGGIES.sImllarto  one  Illustrated, 

HAVE  BEEN  WIDELY  ADVERTISED, 

HOW  BUGGIES  can  be  offered  at  these' prices  ami  why  we  can 

sell  buggies  and  all  other  vehicles  at  much  lower  prices  than  any 
other  house  Is  all  fully  explained  In  our  Four  Big  Free  Vehicle 
Catalogues.  Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us  and 
youwlll  receive  by  return  mail,  Free,  Postpaid, 
Four  Big  Vehicle  Catalogues  showing  the  most 
complete  fline  of  everything  In  Buggies,  Hoad 
Wagons,  Carts,  Surreys,  Phaetons,  Carriages, 
Light  and  Heavy  Wagons,  Vehicles  of  all  kinds, 
also  everything  In  Harness.  Saddles  and  Sad¬ 
dlery,  all  shown  In  large  handsome  halftone 
illustrations, full  descriptions  and  all  priced  at  price, 
mach  lower  than  any  other  hou-e  can  possibly  make. 

WITH  THE  FOUR  FREE  CATA- 

I  nOIICC  youwlll  receive  the  most  aston- 
LUUUlO  Ishing  Buggy  Offer  ever  heard  of. 

anew  and  astonishing  proposition.  How  others 
we  can  sell  at  much  lower  prices  than  all  others  will  be 


THE  FOUR  FREE  CATALOGUES. 


HAVE  YOU  ANY  USE  FOR  A  BUGGY?  tous!  h“f¥you  canM*uUVTOPhB,JGGY1  AT* ANY* PRICE, 

-  -  -  -  -  ir  you 

JERAl 


to  us.  If  you  can’t  use  A  TOP  BUGGY  AT  ANT  PRICE. 

call  your  neighbor’s  attention  to  this  announcement.  Don’t  buy  any  kind  of  a  buggy  until  after  you 
cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us  and  get  THE  FOUR  BIG  FREE  CATALOGUES.  HE  MOSi  LIBERAL 

explai  ted.  alMree'for^h/Lsklng4.  °  Write  Today*  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Large-Fruited  Chinquapins. — 
Few  attractive  native  trees  have  been 
so  neglected  as  the  chinquapin  or 
dwarf  chestnut.  It  is  a  variable  spe¬ 
cies,  ranging  from  four  to  50  feet  in 
height,  quite  abundant  in  dry  wood¬ 
lands  from  central  Pennsylvania  to 
Florida,  and  southwest  to  Texas.  Spe¬ 


ll  is  mention  of  its  large  burs  the  sup¬ 
position  is  not  unlikely.  We  are  not 
able  to  learn  the  present  condition  of 
this  tree,  nor  if  it  has  successfully  been 
propagated. 

The  Rush  Chinquapin. — Fig.  156  rep¬ 
resents  the  average  size  of  a  nut  of  the 
Rush  chinquapin  now  ready  for  dis¬ 
semination  by  the  Florida  Nut  Nurser¬ 
ies,  Monticello,  Fla.  The  parent  tree  is 
growing  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  in  what 
is  locally  known  as  the  chestnut  tim¬ 
ber  belt.  It  stands  nearly  40  feet  high, 
and  has  long  been  a  prolific  annual 
bearer,  producing  its  burs  in  racemes  of 
five  to  13,  some  clusters  being  almost 
10  inches  long.  Like  all  chinquapins, 
one  nut  only  is  contained  in  a  bur.  The 


cific  names  have  been  proposed  for  the 
most  distinct  forms  but  they  are  no\t 
generally  included  under  Castanea  pu- 
mila.  The  bush  types  grow  four  to  10 
feet  high,  and  make  very  neat  speci¬ 
mens,  often  bearing  freely  when  less 
than  two  feet  high.  The  growth  is  quite 
shapely,  the  dark  green  foliage  silvery 
beneath  and  the  effect  when  in  bloom  or 
covered  with  tiny  burs  is  very  pleasing. 
It  is  said  not  to  be  hardy  in  the  North 
but  is  so  rarely  planted  that  experience 


is  lacking.  One  or  two  nurseries  offer  rush  chinquapin,  natural  Size.  Fie.  156. 


two-year  plants  at  50  cents  each,  hut  we 
are  informed  that  few  are  called  for. 
Chinquapins  are  easily  grown  from  the 
nuts  if  at  once  planted,  or  stratified  in 
slightly  moist  sand  and  deeply  buried 
to  carry  them  over  Winter.  This  pre¬ 
caution  is  necessary,  as  they  quickly 
sprout  under  the  usual  conditions  of 
germination,  often  starting  into  growth 
during  rainy  Fall  weather  before  the 
burs  have  fallen.  In  a  small  way  they 
may  be  grown  in  pots  under  glass;  a 
three-inch  pot  accommodating  a  plant 
during  Winter.  When  grown  this  way 
the  nuts  should  be  planted  as  soon  as 
gathered,  using  ordinary  garden  soil 
and  placing  one  good  nut  in  each  pot. 
Seedling  bush  chinquapins  from  nuts 
collected  in  Virginia,  grown  in  this 
manner  have  fruited  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  in  three  years.  All  came 


quality  is  sweet  and  rich,  and  the  size, 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  equals  that  of  the 
average  native  chestnut.  The  propaga¬ 
tors  say  that  young  grafted  trees  com¬ 
mence  bearing  very  early.  Dr.  J.  G. 
Rush,  West  Willow,  Pa.,  for  whom  the 
variety  is  named,  informs  us  that  the 
bush  chinquapin  occurs  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  the  parent  tree,  and 
the  chances  are  that  it  is  a  hybrid  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  chestnut.  The  tree  re¬ 
sembles  a  chestnut  in  outline,  has  long 
slender  branches,  and  leaves  as  large  as 
most  chestnuts.  When  in  full  bearing 
it  is  said  to  make  a  very  fine  appear¬ 
ance.  Whether  a  natural  hybrid  or  a 
particularly  meritorious  variety  of  tree 
chinquapin  it  is  comforting  to  know 
that  it  is  likely  to  get  a  thorough  trial. 
The  chinquapin  is  a  distinct  native  nut 
of  the  highest  quality  found  in  the 
genus,  and  should  have  the  careful  at¬ 
tention  of  planters  and  breeders. 

w.  v.  F. 


GOULDS  SPRAYERS 

are  Leaders 

“Monarch” 
“Kerowater” 
“Pomona” 
“Sentinel” 
“Savelot” 
“Mlstry” 

Ask  us  about  them. 
Write  us  about  them. 
They  can  save  you  time 
and  money.  Book  Freo. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HURST’S  MM. 18 B .  SPRAYER 

sprays  Everything- 

Trees,  potatoes  (4  rows  at  a 
time),  whole  fields, orchards, 
small  patches.  Pays  itself 
first  season.  County  agents 
controlling  territory  make 
#1 5  to  8CJO  per  day.  First 
order,  where  no  agent,  se 
cures  dealer’s  price  and 
agency;  or  will  ship  on  lo 
days’  free  trial  at  regu¬ 
lar  price.  Write  to-day;  adv.  won’t  appear  again. 
All  kinds  Spray  Pumps. O Catalog  E  describes. 

H.  L.  BURST  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Canton,  O. 


i 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAT 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per 
feet  compressed  air  sprayer.  Not< 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture.  Bras; 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12  pi unger stroke! 
compresses  air  to  spray  W  acre.  We  manu 
facture  the  largest  line  in  America  of  hlgl 
grade  hand  and  power  sprayers.  Catalog  free 
Write  us  If  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  A  CO., 

26ft  State  St.,  Rochester,  N«  Y 


The  Pump 
that  Pumps' 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 
DEALER  0  ,  Double-Acting,  Lift, 

R  Power,  Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders.  Etc. 
Barn  Door  Hangers 
Aluminum  Finished 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Circulars  and  Prices 
F.aHyeri  A  Bro.Aahlmnd.U. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  insecti¬ 
cide.  50-lb.  kegs, 82.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
2)0  lb..  3Jc  per  lb ;  barrel, 425  lb., 31c.  Send  for  circulars. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 

939-41  >'.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WIFPS 


Arsenate  of 
Lead 


FOR  SPRAYING 


Is  the  best  insecticide  known  for  potato  bugs  and 
all  leaf  eating  insects.  It  kills  quickly,  and  unlike 
Paris  Green,  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  burn¬ 
ing  or  scorching  the  leaves.  It  adheres  to  the 
foliage  for  a  longtime,  thus  doing  away  with  re¬ 
peated  sprayings.  It  is  highly  recommended  by 
all  the  leading  entomologists.  Made  only  by  the 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO., 
75-77  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

- FOR  SALE  BY - 

Benton,  Mvers  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Daniel  Stewart  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Morrison  Plummer  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Yahr  &  Lange  Drug  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Noyes  Bros.  & 
Cutler ,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  E.  E.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Net*. 
W.  A.  Hover  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  J.  S.  Merrill  Drug  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Van  Vleet  Mansfield  Drug  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  L.  V.  Elder  Co., Galveston,  Texas.  I.  L.  Lyons 
&  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,, San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


\ 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  20  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America, 


Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 

Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  -  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


through  this  exceptionally  trying  Win¬ 
ter  with  no  protection  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  though  planted  in  full  exposure. 
Hybrids  have  been  effected  between  a 
very  dwarf  and  precocious  specimen 
and  Paragon  chestnut,  as  well  as  with 
several  large-fruited  varieties  of  the 
Japan  chestnut.  These  hybrids  grow  well 
and  already  show  features  of  the  com¬ 
bined  parentage  in  twig  and  foliage. 
Chinquapins  are  the  sweetest  and  best 
flavored  of  the  chestnut  family,  and  it 
seems  possible  to  get  a  hybrid  nut  in 
which  something  of  the  size  and  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  large  chestnuts  might  be 
combined  with  the  high  quality,  free 
and  early  bearing  of  the  chinquapin. 
Thus  far  no  intentional  hybrids  between 
chestnut  species  have  been  announced, 
though  it  is  probable  breeders  are  at 
work  on  this  popular  nut  in  more  than 
one  locality. 

Natural  Chinquapin  Hybrids. — As 

the  natural  ranges  of  the  American  chest¬ 
nut  and  chinquapin  overlap  through 
a  broad  belt  of  territory,  extending 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  it  is 
likely  many  natural  hybrids  occur.  Both 
species  bloom  about  the  same  time.  The 
pollen  of  the  chestnut  is  abundant,  and 
from  the  height  of  the  trees  is  doubt¬ 
less  borne  by  the  wind  for  considerable 
distances.  The  chances  of  self-pollen- 
ation  of  the  staminate  blooms  of  either 
species  by  pollen  from  the  numerous 
catkins  on  a  given  plant  are  very  great, 
hut  it  is  not  impossible  that  many  nuts 
result  from  fertilization  by  pollen  from 
other  individuals,  and  even  from 
other  allied  species.  Hybrids  between 
botanical  species  are  often  sterile,  and 
quite  usually  inferior  in  fruit  to  either 
parent,  so  in  the  vast  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  would  attract  little  attention. 
Two  varieties,  however,  have  been 
named,  and  one  at  least  is  being  propa¬ 
gated  for  dissemination.  The  late  An¬ 
drew  S.  Fuller  raised  a  seedling  of  the 
tree  chinquapin  that  he  considered  of  so 
much  merit  that  he  gave  it  his  name 
and  described  it  as  Fuller’s  chinquapin. 
It  grew  10  feet  high  in  six  years,  though 
twice  transplanted,  and  produced  fine 
crops  of  large  nuts  of  excellent  quality 
after  five  years.  Mr.  Fuller  did  not  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  a  hybrid  variety  but  from 


MR.  H.  C.  PHELPS,  care  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  29,  1904. 

Dear  Sir:— The  increased  amount  of  advertising  you  have  been  carrying  in  the  National  Farmer  and  Stockman  this  year  is  very  gratifying  to  us,  as  it  Is  one  of  the 
best  testimonials  you  could  give  us  in  regard  to  the  paper.  In  this  connection  we  beg  to  say,  for  your  benefit,  that  in  all  the  thousands  of  patrons  you  have  secured 
through  advertising  in  our  paper  we  have  never  heard  of  a  complaint  from  one  of  them  in  regard  to  your  goods  or  your  manner  of  treatment.  A  firm  that  can  build 
up  and  hold  the  trade  as  yours  has  done  must  certainly  treat  their  customers  right  by  giving  them  lowest  possible  prices  for  best  possible  quality  of  goods.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  us  to  recommend  such  a  firm  to  our  many  intelligent  readers,  feeling  confident  that  their  business  relations  with  you  will  be  entirely  satisfactory 
We  do  not  believe  in  waiting  till  after  a  man  is  dead  before  saying  good  things  about  him,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  voluntarily  sending  you  this  tesumonial. 

Yours  very  truly,  NATIONAL  STOCKMAN  AND  FARMER,  T.  D.  Harman,  Manager. 


he  OHIO  CARRIAGF.  MFG.  00.  ( 


H.  C.  PHELPS, 
President 


)  5639  Sixth  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


$14 


$10.75 


We  manuructure  and  carry 
in  stock  the  best  ussorl  incut 
of  harness  in  the  country. 


Phaeton,  $52.50 


$10 


Cut  Under  Surrey,  $85  Extension  Top,  $75. 


TAKE 


SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL  S 

The  greatest  Buggy  ever  produced  by  any  factory.  It  has  over  100  Points  of 
ITIerit.  Guaranteed  two  years.  Sold  on  Thirty  Days  Free  Trial.  Our  factory 
price,  direct  to  user.  $50.00.  This  Bugrgry  is  worth  one-half  more.  Read  carefully 
the  prices  on  other  vehicles  under  smaller  illustrations.  We  have  the  very  rig: 
you  want,  and  can  please  you.  Thousands  of  readers  of  this  paper  have  purchased  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles,  and  know  what  they  are.  Read  carefully  the  testimonial  given  below.  We  could  not  get 
such  testimonial  letters  as  this  if  we  were  not  responsible  in  every  way. 

OUR  FREE  136-PAGE  1904  CATALOGUE 

tells  all  about  our  complete  line  of  Buggies  and  Harness.  You  should  have  it  at  once.  Send  for  it 
without  delay.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 


Half  Platform,  $50 


CHANCES 


There  are  eo  many  different  styles  of  Buggies  adver¬ 
tised— so  many  seemingly  attractive  propositions 
made— that,  without  doubt,  a  great  many  people  are 
undecided  which  is  the  best  one  for  them  to  accept. 
We  could  advertise  a  Ton  Buggy  for  $10  and  when 
you  send  us  an  order  tell  you  we  were  just  out  of 
them,  but  we  do  not  do  business  that  way;  we  adver¬ 
tise  just  what  we  sell,  and  every  one  of  our  Split 
Hickory  Vehicles  is  backed  by  our  years  of  exper¬ 
ience  as  carriage  manufacturers,  by  our  record  of 
fair  dealing  in  the  past  and  by  our  Two  Years 
Guarantee.  We  sell  our  entire  factory  output  on 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

Our  Prices  ore  Factory  Prices  to  the  User.  We 

manufacture  over  100  styles  of 
Split  Hickory  Vehicles,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Buggies,  Road 
Wagons.  Driving  Wag¬ 
ons,  Surreys,  Phaetons, 
Stanhopes.  Platform 
8pring Wagons.  Carts. 
DeliveryWagons,  etc. 
And  we  also  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sell,  at  fac¬ 
tory  prices,  a  torn- 
Line  of  High 
e  Harness.  Do 
not  be  deceivod  in 
reading  advertise¬ 
ments  of  Buggies  sell¬ 
ing  for  about  $25.00.  It 
is  impossible  to  manu¬ 
facture  a  buggy  that  would 
give  satisfaction  for  that 
price.  This  is  our  celebrated 


$37.50 


“  Winner,”  $42.50 


Rubber  Tired,  $50 
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Hope  Farm- Notes 


Tree  Planting.— We  were  all  up  in  lively 
fashion  on  the  morning  of  April  12.  The 
peach  trees  had  come,  and  we  were  eager 
to  get  them  into  the  ground.  We  don’t 
believe  in  letting  young  trees  stand  in  the 
wind  while  we  think  about  them.  We  were 
mostly  anxious  about  a  little  field  at  the 
back  of  the  farm,  which  we  are  to  call 
the  “Alabama  Orchard.”  When  we  came 
here  this  field  was  a  part  of  the  wilderness. 
We  used  fire  and  ax,  bush  scythe  and 
plow  and  hoe,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  some 
hard  words,  and  finally  got  it  fit  for  corn. 
This  was  followed  by  wheat  seeded  with 
grass  and  there  is  now  a  good  sod  on  the 
iield.  By  its  side  we  have  another  field 
planted  to  trees  right  in  the  brush.  We 
shall  see  if  our  work  at  clearing  up  paid. 
Charlie  did  a  good  job  at  staking  out  this 
little  field  16  feet  each  way.  Then  the 
holes  were  dug  so  that  when  the  trees 
came  we  were  all  ready  to  put  them  in. 
As  is  well  known,  we  dig  small  holes— 
about  15  inches  across  and  just  deep 
enough  for  the  tree  to  go  down  about  an 
inch  below  where  it  stood  in  the  nursery. 
We  hauled  the  box  of  trees  right  to  the 
field.  As  fast  as  a  bundle  was  unpacked 
I  carried  it  to  the  row  where  it  belonged 
and  got  the  roots  right  under  ground  in 
one  of  the  holes.  An  April  wind  in  Jersey 
is  no  respecter  of  a  peach  tree’s  roots. 
Charlie  pruned  the  trees.  They  were  June 
buds,  and  he  cut  the  tops  back  to  little 
whips  averaging  about  18  inches.  If  there 
were  good  branches  low  down  he  left  one 
or  two  with  about  two  buds  on  them.  The 
roots  were  cut  back  to  stubs  long  enough 
to  anchor  the  tree  firmly  in  the  ground. 
As  fast  as  he  cut  them  the  little  girls 
carried  them  to  the  holes  and  scattered  a 
little  dirt  over  the  roots.  The  little  boys 
and  I  followed  and  set  the  trees  firmly 
in  the  ground.  The  way  we  did  it  was  to 
hold  the  tree  at  the  center  of  the  hole  and 
scrape  good  soil  around  it,  working  it  well 
around  the  roots  with  our  hands.  Then 
pieces  of  sod,  grass  down,,  were  thrown  in 
and  stamped  down  hard  with  our  feet. 
Philip  and  Alex  followed  with  spades  filling 
up  the  holes  and  stamping  them  down,  and 
throwing  sods  face  down  around  the  trees 
to  finish  off.  The  trees  were  rapidly 
planted  in  this  way,  and  I  think  it  is,  all 
told,  the  best  job  of  planting  we  have  yet 
done.  We  shall  broadcast,  before  May 
1,  800  pounds  per  acre  of  a  high  grade 
fertilizer.  About  two-thirds  of  the  grass 
will  be  cut  and  cured  for  hay,  and  the 
rest  will  be  piled  around  the  peach  trees. 
This  field  combines  a  variety  test  with 
a  trial  of  sod  culture.  The  varieties  are 
Crosby,  Elberta,  Emma,  Heath  Cling; 
Crawford  Late,  Levy’s  Late,  Salway; 
Wheatland,  Victor,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Car¬ 
man  and  Picquet’s  Late.  As  payment  for 
their  services  the  children  each  pick  out 
five  trees  in  the  orchard  which  they  will 
care  for  themselves.  In  addition  the  boys 
have  started  a  little  orchard  of  their  own 
near  the  house.  They  did  all  the  work 
from  marking  the  rows  to  planting.  Some 
of  the  trees  are  a  little  out  of  line,  as  the 
boys  forgot  to  measure  the  distance  from 
one  end  of  the  row.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  should  have  them  change  the 
trees  now  or  wait  till  they  grow  larger,  so 
that  the  evidence  will  be  more  striking. 
Many  of  our  mistakes  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  measure  off  one  end  of  life  and 
then  drive  no  worthy  ambition  down  to  aim 
at.  Of  course  our  rows  are  wobbly.  We 
have  also  planted  an  orchard  of  Chair’s 
Choice  peaches,  one  tree  at  each  center  of 
a  square  of  four  apple  trees,  which  stand 
32  feet  apart  each  way.  All  these  trees 
will  be  mulched  with  leaves,  grass,  weeds, 
manure  or  anything  we  can  get,  and  also 
w'ell  fertilized. 

A  Picnic.— The  children  worked  so  well 
in  the  peach  orchard  that  they  earned  a 
holiday.  They  begged  me  to  show  them 
how  I  used  to  cook  my  dinners  when  I 
was  a  herder  in  Colorado,  so  one  day 
when  Mother  had  to  go  to  town  we  started 
for  the  hill.  We  carried  a  frying  pan, 
some  salt  pork  and  salted  fish,  some  flour, 
and  a  big  spoon  and  pan.  Ida  gave  us 
the  mashed  potato  left  from  dinner  and 
some  pieces  of  bread.  Of  course  hunters 
in  the  mountains  do  not  have  bread  and 
potatoes,  but  they  wouldn’t  reject  them 
if  they  were  offered.  One  of  the  boys 
carried  his  small  ax,  and  the  other  the 
air  gun.  We  made  our  camp  by  a  stone 
wall  at  the  end  of  the  peach  orchard.  The 
boys  put  the  air  gun  against  a  tree  in 
plain  sight,  so  that  it  would  be  ready  for 
use  in  case  the  enemy  appeared.  The  boys 
used  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the  Indians, 
but  now  it  is  “the  enemy”  that  does  the 
damage!  In  case  this  “enemy”  appeared 
the  boys  planned  to  throw  up  breastworks 
of  stone  from  the  wall.  We  were  to  get 
inside,  write  a  note  and  pin  it  to  Shep’s 
collar  and  send  him  home.  Charlie  and 
Philip  were  prepared  at  this  message  to 
leave  their  work  and  run  to  our  rescue. 
As  soon  as  we  got  to  camp  the  children 
said  they  were  hungry,  but  there  were 
several  hours’  work  on  the  peach  trees  be¬ 
fore  our  meal  could  be  cooked.  The  hunt¬ 
ers  in  the  West  have  to  hunt  their  game, 
and  so  we  hunted  for  borers  and  limbs 
that  ought  to  be  pruned  before  cooking 
our  meal. 

Labor  doesn’t  call  very  loud  to  the  heart 
of  a  child  when  its  stomach  is  talking, 
and  so  we  started  early  to  prepare  our 
feast.  First  we  found  which  way  the 
wind  was  blowing  by  wetting  a  finger  and 
holding  it  to  the  wind.  The  finger  got  cold 
first  on  the  southeast,  so  we  built  our  fire¬ 
place  with  the  large  opening  that  way.  We 
wanted  the  wind  to  blow  through  it.  We 
dug  a  good-sized  hole  in  the  ground  and 
lined  it  with  flat  stones.  Then  we  built 
up  walls  above  each  side  of  the  hole,  with 
openings  for  the  air  to  come  in  and  the 
smoke  to  go  out,  laid  flat  stones  across, 
and  there  was  just  the  place  for  our  fry¬ 
ing  pan  on  top.  When  we  started  our  fire 
in  the  hole  you  should  have  seen  how  the 
flame  curled  around  the  pan.  Of  course 
there  was  much  loss  of  heat  and  some 
smoke  in  your  eyes,  but  wouldn’t  it  he  a 
queer  hunter  to  find  fault  with  that?  The 
boys  went  to  the  spring  for  water,  and  I 
sliced  the  salt  pork.  The  girls  soon  had  it 
sizzling  in  the  pan.  I  stirred  up  the  bat¬ 
ter  for  the  pancakes  and  we  soon  had 
them  frying.  The  children  made  little 
balls  of  the  mashed  potato  and  fried  them 
with  the  rest.  Their  hands  were  not  what 
you  would  call  surgically  clean,  but  heat 
destroys  all  germs!  They  fried  and  ate 


ana  ate  and  fried  till  the  batter  was  all 
gone  and  there  were  no  pork  or  potatoes 
to  take  home.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
how  many  pancakes  those  children  sur¬ 
rounded.  They  could  eat  no  supper  when 
they  got  home,  and  no  wonder!  Some  of 
you  good  folks  may  have  dined  sumptu¬ 
ously  that  day  with  all  that  taste  could 
crave,  but  I’ll  guarantee  that  you  did  not 
enjoy  your  meal  as  we  did  on  that  windy 
hill,  even  though  a  few  chips  or  leaves 
may  have  been  fried  with  our  pancakes 
and  pork.  I  would  like  to  have  some  of 
you  who  are  a  little  weary  of  life  eat  such 
a  dinner  with  us  and  then  go  home  te 
talk  it  all  over  before  the  big  fireplace! 

Education.— The  little  boys  used  to  be 
greatly  afraid  of  the  Indians,  but  now 
"the  enemy”  is  the  one  to  be  feared.  The 
largest  boy  came  home  from  Sunday  school 
one  day  with  a  card  which  stated  that  he 
had  been  authorized  to  collect  one  doliai 
for  the  education  of  an  Indian  boy  in 
Oklahoma.  Philip  started  the  list  with  10 
cents.  This  idea  of  putting  a  whole  dol¬ 
lar.  which  the  boy  knows  means  a  lot  of 
toil  and  sweat,  into  the  education  of  an 
Indian  is  enough  to  clear  anybody’s  men¬ 
tal  vision.  When  we  act  as  agent  to  help 
a  red  boy  to  grow  up  into  a  well-read 
man  it  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  this 
boy  or  any  of  his  race  will  crawl  upon  us 
in  the  field  with  designs  upon  our  scalps! 
Respect  follows  the  dollar  spent  on  educa¬ 
tion.  Put  a  dollar  into  a  man  for  some 
worthy  motive  and  we  may  expect  to  see 
his  dignity  rise.  Therefore,  having  some 
of  their  little  funds  invested  in  an  Indian’s 
education  our  boys  feel  that  they  no  long¬ 
er  need  the  air  gun  to  protect  them  from 
an  Indian  raid.  As  they  grow  older  I  hope 
they  will  learn  that  “the  enemy”  may  also 
be  made  harmless  through  education— for 
example,  they  will  learn  how  to  fight  the 
Peach  borer  and  the  San  JosG  scale. 

Farm  Notes.— There  isn’t  much  to  say 
yet,  for  the  cold  winds  have  our  plans 
held  up.  Tree  planting,  ditching  and  haul¬ 
ing  manure  have  been  about  all  we  could 
do.  The  first  plowing  was  done  April  16. 
Part  of  the  oats  and  peas  were  put  in  on 
this  date,  and  a  strip  of  Alaska  peas  for 
earliest  crop.  The  weather  seems  to  be 
clearing  now,  and  we  shall  soon  be  at  it 
in  earnest.  The  Prizetaker  onions  are  up 
in  the  hotbeds.  We  shall  not  have  plants 
enough,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  open 
we  shall  drill  a  few  long  rows  outside 
and  transplant  later  from  the  drill.  No  use 
talking  of  planting  potatoes  yet.  .  .  We 
feel  sure  that  our  experiment  in  trying  to 
drain  that  big  saucer  will  prove  a  great 
success.  The  soil  is  already  drier  and 
warmer.  We  never  were  able  to  work  It 
early  before,  but  this  season  it  will  be 
possible  to  seed  it  before  May  1.  We  plan 
to  use  it  for  onions  next  year.  We  have 
two  more  fields  to  ditch  when  the  weather 
gets  warmer.  The  strawberries  are  coming 
out  of  Winter  quarters  in  good  condition. 
They  were  left  through  the  Winter  in  nar¬ 
row  ridges  with  a  furrow  on  each  side, 
thus  leaving  a  wider  ridge  between  the 
furrows.  Now  this  will  be  split  with  a 
small  plow  so  as  to  fill  the  present  fur¬ 
rows.  Then  the  space  between  the  rows 
will  be  made  level  with  a  cultivator.  This 
bed  has  been  kept  going  by  plowing  out 
the  old  plants  each  year  and  leaving  the 
new  ones.  This  works  quite  well,  but  we 
made  the  mistake  in  the  first  place  of 
planting  these  strawberries  before  the 
ground  was  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  grass 
comes  in  during  a  wet  season  before  we 
can  possibly  head  it  off.  We  started  our 
currants  in  the  wrong  place  last  year. 
Now  we  are  transplanting  them  to  a  strip 
of  clean  land  which  is  to  be  permanently 
planted  to  currants,  with  dwarf  pears  in 
between.  .  .  .  The  Madame  has  discov¬ 
ered  that  our  open  fire  is  a  time  killer. 
She  says  we  waste  too  much  time  looking 
at  it.  If  some  of  us  could  kill  a  little  time 
as  a  sacrifice  to  honest  reflection  we 
would  be  better  off.  n.  w.  c. 
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Following  the  terrible  Winter  comes  a  cold  and 
late  Spring.  In  our  latitude  it  is  impossible  to  plow 
or  plant  except  on  the  lightest  soils.  Even  there  it 
is  a  question  whether  we  shall  gain  anything  by 
planting.  The  high  winds  prevent  early  spraying. 
There  has  never  been  anything  quite  like  it  with  us, 
and  the  outlook  would  be  discouraging  to  those  who 
are  not  supplied  with  an  abundance  o£  hope  and  pa¬ 
tience.  While  we  are  held  back  from  the  land  let  us 
not  stand  idle,  but  study  the  season’s  work  carefully, 
and  do  everything  now  that  ought  to  be  done.  In 
other  years  we  have  always  found  things  undone  in 
May.  Do  them  now! 

♦ 

A  popular  humorist  remarks:  ‘‘Every  Office  Build¬ 
ing  upon  Earth  is  congested  with  hollow-eyed  Prison¬ 
ers  who  are  planning  to  be  Gentlemen  Farmers. 
About  next  Year  or  Year  after— away  from  the  Hurly 
Burly  and  nothing  to  do  except  raise  Chickens.”  Many 
a  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest,  and  the  accuracy  of  this 
quotation  is  shown  by  the  number  of  city  men,  both 
employers  and  employed,  who  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
tell  us  that  they  are  preparing  to  go  back  to  the  land 
as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  their  ranks  are  equaled  in  number  by  the 
young  men  in  country  communities  who  are  longing 
to  escape  from  the  life  they  consider  so  restricted  to 
the  brick-and-mortar  prison  of  the  city.  What  a  pity 
the  two  classes  do  not  get  together  and  revise  their 
impressions! 

* 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  argues  that  a 
merchant  is  justified  in  selling  adulterated  goods  in 
order  to  compete  with  others.  His  reasoning  is  that 
if  the  other  merchant  sells  such  goods  at  a  lower 
price  than  you  can  buy  pure  goods  you  must  compete 
with  him  on  his  own  grounds.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  merchants  take  just  this  view  because  they  are 
afraid  that  the  public  does  not  care  enough  about  a 
pure  article  to  pay  more  for  it.  Therefore  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  sell  stuff  which  they  know  is  adulterated, 
usually  with  harmless  substances.  We  regret  to  say 
that  there  is  not  much  morality  in  the  retail  trade, 
and  the  chief  reason  for  it  is  the  demand  for 
"cheap”  goods.  There  is  a  small  class  of  customers 
that  calls  for  pure  food  and  stands  ready  to  pay  its 
full  value,  but  this  class  is  small.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  public  education  which  will  mean  millions  to 
farmers. 

• 

Not  far  from  20  years  ago  Florida  was  marketing 
large  quantities  of  oranges,  many  profitable  orchards 
being  located  well  toward  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  The  great  freeze  killed  these  orchards  and 
made  hundreds  of  people  poor.  But  Florida  is  recov¬ 
ering  and  last  year  marketed  perhaps  nearly  as  many 
oranges  as  before  this  disaster.  From  this  one  might 
assume  that  nearly  all  of  the  old  orange  sections  are 
again  covered  with  bearing  orchards,  but  this  is  not 
so.  Other  territory  below  the  frost  line  has  been  de¬ 
veloped.  The  industry  is  again  gaining  large  propor¬ 
tions,  which  promise  to  be  permanent,  but  orange 
growing  in  the  northern  portion  is  just  as  doubtful 
a  business  as  ever.  We  mention  this  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  statistics  regarding  the  productions  of  a 
State  are  often  capable  of  being  twisted  about  by 
unscrupulous  land  boomers  so  as  to  mislead  investors. 
Of  course  the  same  rule  holds  true  with  other  States 
and  products.  Ohio  is  a  great  sheep  State,  yet  there 


are  sections  where  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  a  man 
to  buy  a  farm  expecting  to  engage  in  this  business, 
on  account  of  the  dog  nuisance,  and  in  parts  of  New 
Jersey  it  would  be  disastrous  to  go  into  small  fruit 
raising  because  of  depredations  of  birds.  Yet  land 
agents  could  easily  juggle  crop  statistics  so  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  bright  rosy  outlook  to  prospective  buyers. 

* 

Congress  finally  decided  to  increase  the  salary  of 
the  rural  mail  carriers  and  permit  them  to  take  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  papers  and  magazines.  There  was  no 
good  reason  why  a  carrier  should  not  act  as  agent  for 
a  newspaper.  No  one  is  injured  by  this,  for  the  local 
papers  are  not  hurt  by  such  competition.  The  car¬ 
riers  are  not  permitted  to  act  as  agents  for  depart¬ 
ment  stores  or  manufacturers.  The  chief  opposition 
to  this  came  from  the  express  companies,  who  seem 
to  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  real  extension  of 
package  mail  service.  These  large  companies  object 
to  a  parcels  post  because  they  say  the  Government 
has  no  right  to  take  business  away  from  them.  They 
have  squeezed  many  small  companies  out  of  business, 
and  now  use  their  monopoly  to  exact  extortionate 
rates.  These  companies  stand  in  the  way  of  a  parcels 
post.  We  must  have  it  out  with  them  sooner  or  later. 

• 

It  is  said  that  two  forcible  models  in  butter  will  be 
exhibited  at  St.  Louis.  One  will  be  the  model  of  a 
fine  Jersey  cow — using  the  mass  of  butter  which  such 
a  cow  produces  in  one  year.  The  other  will  contain 
the  butter  made  by  a  common  or  “scrub”  cow.  It  is 
said  that  the  model  of  the  Jersey  will  be  four  times 
as  large  as  the  other.  This  is  a  convincing  way  of 
showing  the  difference  between  the  work  of  a  good 
cow  and  a  poor  one.  We  can  find  so-called  “common” 
cows  that  would  outyield  some  Jerseys,  so  those  who 
exhibit  these  models  should  be  careful  about  the 
names  they  use.  Why  not  go  further,  and  show  the 
bales  of  hay  and  the  bags  of  grain  which  the  two 
cows  consume?  We  believe  in  these  comparative 
showings.  Models  of  the  competent  and  the  shiftless 
hired  man  would  draw  a  crowd.  Have  the  shiftless 
man  surrounded  by  the  tools  he  has  broken  and  the 
jobs  he  has  spoiled! 

« 

Thousands  of  gallons  of  spring  water  are  sold  in 
the  cities  and  large  towns.  Some  of  this  water  act¬ 
ually  brings  more  than  some  farmers  receive  for 
milk.  Now  and  then  a  farmer  who  owns  a  fine  spring 
hears  about  this  sale  of  water  and  thinks  he  will  try 
his  hand  at  selling.  He  will  find  it  the  job  of  his  life 
to  work  up  a  trade.  People  may  pay  for  a  so-called 
“mineral”  water  with  a  few  grains  of  salt  dissolved 
in  it,  but  most  of  them  balk  at  the  idea  of  paying  for 
purity.  We  have  heard  men  in  town  say  that  their 
water  supply  was  pure  because  it  came  out  of  a  well 
— when  the  well  was  a  perfect  sink,  receiving  the 
drainings  from  all  sorts  of  disgusting  places.  Others 
boil  the  town  water  and  consider  it  safer  than  natural 
water  from  a  spring.  Few  seem  to  win  much  success 
in  this  water  business  except  the  large  companies 
who  have  capital  enough  to  educate  the  public  and 
give  a  thorough  guarantee.  The  average  farmer  will 
do  well  to  let  the  water  business  alone. 

• 

It  is  now  claimed  that  the  Cotton  boll-weevil  will 
not  breed  where  cow  peas  are  planted.  In  support  of 
this  statement  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  United  States  Ento¬ 
mologist,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

The  Cotton  boll  weevil  will  not  breed  in  cow  peas. 
Therefore,  in  land  planted  one  year  in  cotton  and  the 
next  year  in  cow  peas,  if  examined  the  second  year,  the 
boll  weevil  will  not  be  found.  If  cotton  is  grown  in  an 
adjoining  field,  the  weevil  will  be  found  in  its  usual 
numbers.  The  cow  peas  exert  no  deterrent  effect  against 
the  cotton.  They  are  probably  not  as  valuable  for  rota¬ 
tion  purposes  as  other  crops. 

If  this  plan  is  found  to  be  practical  it  will  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  future  of  the  Gulf  States.  This 
weevil  is  spreading  steadily  north  from  Mexico,  where 
it  wellnigh  destroyed  the  cotton-growing  industry.  If 
it  should  spread  north  and  east  of  Texas,  as  now 
seems  sure,  cotton-growing  in  the  Southern  States 
will  be  doomed.  If  this  use  of  cow  peas  prove  even 
fairly  effective  there  will  be  a  double  gain.  The  cot¬ 
ton  crop  will  be  at  least  partly  saved  and  the  soil 
will  be  improved,  for  the  cow  pea  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  manurial  crops  ever  grown.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  extra  fertilizer  must  be  used  on  early  varieties 
of  cotton  to  push  it  to  maturity  ahead  of  the  weevil. 
The  cow  pea  will  help  supply  that,  in  addition  to  its 
preventing  the  insects  from  breeding.  We  have  long 
urged  northern  farmers  to  use  the  cow  pea  as  a  ma¬ 
nurial  plant.  The  good  results  from  this  advice  have 
been  shown  in  some  curious  ways.  One  farmer  tried 
cow  peas  and  found  them  worthless  in  his  section.  He 
was,  however,  through  their  use  induced  to  try  Soy 
beans,  which  he  found  just  suited  to  his  needs.  An¬ 
other  man  sowed  cow  peas  in  drills  on  land  which  he 
intended  for  strawberries.  These  cow  peas  were  well 
cultivated,  and  when  they  were  plowed  under  he  had 


little  trouble  from  white  grubs,  which  in  former  years 
had  been  abundant.  He  concluded  that  the  cow  peas 
killed  the  grubs  and  continued  to  sow  them  until 
their  good  effect  upon  the  soil  was  evident.  Really 
the  cow  peas  had  little  to  do  with  keeping  out  the 
grubs.  The  thorough  cultivation  did  that,  but 
through  the  credit  which  the  peas  received  this 
farmer  was  induced  to  try  them  until  they  proved 
their  worth.  We  still  urge  northern  farmers  to  try 
cow  peas.  We  hope  that  the  “boom”  which  they  are 
about  to  receive  at  the  South  will  call  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  them  all  over  the  country. 

• 

For  years  we  have  warned  farmers  against  the 
“creamery  shark.”  This  animal  goes  about  in  man’s 
clothing  urging  the  farmers  of  a  neighborhood  to 
combine  and  build  a  creamery  or  canning  factory. 
He  gets  many  of  them  to  subscribe  for  stock.  The 
building  is  put  up  at  a  cost  from  10  to  40  per  cent 
more  than  a  reliable  firm  would  charge,  and  usually 
stands  like  a  white  elephant — too  large  for  the  needs 
of  the  community,  or  unable  to  obtain  milk.  In  spite 
of  all  warnings  these  sharks  still  find  victims.  Now 
they  are  up  to  a  new  game — “sanitary  milk.”  They 
go  about  telling  of  the  great  prices  paid  for  certified 
milk,  and  offer  to  put  up  a  plant  with  all  the  appli¬ 
ances  for  handling  it.  To  hear  them  talk,  the  same 
milk  which  now  brings  two  cents  a  quart  will  bring 
five  or  six  cents  when  run  through  their  machinery. 
There  is  a  great  chance  for  frauds  to  reap  a  harvest 
at  this  game,  for  they  do  not  tell  half  the  story. 
There  is  a  fair  market  for  “certified  milk,”  but  farm¬ 
ers  must  understand  that  it  will  require  money, 
brains,  great  skill  and  patience  to  obtain  the  certifi¬ 
cate. 

* 

It  is  announced  that  Governor  Odell  has  granted  a 
hearing  on  the  Agricultural  College  bill  for  April  27. 
Some  friends  of  the  bill  seem  to  fear  that  this  indi¬ 
cates  doubt  in  the  Governor’s  mind,  and  that  he  may 
kill  the  measure.  We  do  not  take  this  view  of  it,  and 
a  brief  review  of  events  seems  to  leave  no  ground  for 
doubts  as  to  the  Governor’s  position.  When  the 
Legislature  met  he  called  attention  to  the  needs  of 
agricultural  education.  He  made  no  definite  sugges¬ 
tion,  but  left  it  to  the  Legislature.  After  half  a  dozen 
hearings  and  a  thorough  investigation  both  Senate 
and  Assembly  passed  the  bill  providing  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  building  at  Cornell.  No  objection  can  be  made 
to  the  Governor  that  has  not  already  been  made  to 
the  Legislature.  Had  the  Governor  desired  to  kill  the 
bill  a  suggestion  from  him  that  he  would  not  sign 
it  would  have  prevented  its  passage  and  removed 
responsibility.  The  disappointment  would  not  be 
soon  forgotten.  Farmers  are  slow  to  let  a  feeling  of 
this  sort  change  their  vote,  but  when  once  changed 
they  do  not  easily  forget  it.  For  example,  does  any¬ 
one  suppose  that  Congressman  Wadsworth  could  ever 
be  elected  to  any  State  office  after  his  record  on  the 
oleo  question!  No — his  name  would  be  cut  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  who  feel  that  he  was  not  true  to 
their  interests.  Governor  Odell  is  a  young  man  with 
political  ambitions.  He  has  visited  the  agricultural 
college  and  knows  the  justice  of  its  ‘demand  for  a 
building.  He  also  knows  that  the  farmers  are  back 
of  this  demand,  and  he  knows  how  much  he  owes  to 
the  farmers.  Political  suicide  is  no  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  plan  and  we  have  every  confidence  that  he 
will  sign  the  bill  after  patiently  listening  to  the  old 
and  stale  objections. 


BREVITIES. 

Scratch  a  criminal  and  let  rum  out  nine  times  in  10. 

A  combination  of  mosquitoes  and  Italian  laborers  Has 
started  epidemics  of  malaria.  The  laborers  brought  the 
germs  into  a  neighborhood  and  the  mosquitoes  spread  it. 

Could  a  business  man  charge  more  than  the  average 
price  for  his  goods  and  remain  in  business  year  after 
year  with  increased  trade  if  he  did  not  have  quality 
back  of  price? 

WE  see  here  and  there  people  burning  over  sod  in  which 
young  trees  were  planted  last  year.  That  is  just  the 
thing  not  to  do.  It  will  hurt  the  trees  and  waste  much 
vegetable  matter. 

It  is  reported  that  a  Cleveland  woman  recently  threw 
an  alarm  clock  at  a  burglar  and  knocked  him  out  of 
the  window.  The  marauder  appeared  to  be  struck  by 
the  flight  of  time. 

The  so-called  “chain-letter”  scheme  has  been  used  by 
so  many  scamps  for  feathering  their  own  nests  that  we 
have  no  confidence  in  it.  We  would  not  write  a  “chain” 
letter  for  any  purpose. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have  worked  three 
horses  abreast  on  a  wagon  with  a  pole.  Will  they  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  us  the  best  way  to  hitch  up  such  a 
team  so  as  to  make  their  work  count? 

How  about  this  statement  made  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment?  “The  work  of  the  elementary  school  should  be 
confined  to  preparing  the  child  for  an  intelligent  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  the  trade  by  which  he  is  to  live,  to  give 
him  a  taste  for  his  future  occupation:  with  this  in  view 
the  teacher  should  never  forget  that  the  best  way  to 
make  a  workman  like  his  work  is  to  make  him  under¬ 
stand  it.”  If  this  is  so,  what  sort  of  a  farmer  will  the 
average  town  school  turn  out? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— The  worat  accident  that  has  occurred  in 
tlie  American  navy  since  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine 
in  Havana  Harbor  happened  April  13  on  the  battleship 
Missouri  while  at  target  practice  off  Pensacola.  Five 
oilicers  and  24  men  were  killed  outright  by  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  13-inch  gun  in  the  after  turiet,  and  three 
more  men  died  later,  Explosions  also  occurred  in  the 
handling  room,  and  only  prompt  and  eiticient  work  on 
the  part  of  Captain  Cowles  and  his  officers  prevented 
tlie  explosion  of  a  magazine  and  destruction  of  the  ship. 
The  magazines  and  handling  room  were  quickly  Hooded, 
and  Captain  Cowles  led  a  rescuing  par<.y  below,  bringing 
out  one  seaman  in  his  arms.  The  explosion  is  thought 
to  be  due  to  what  is  known  as  a  “back  tire”  or  “blow¬ 
out.”  ...  A  heavy  snowstorm  swept  western  and 
northern  New  York,  April  15.  In  North  Tonawanda  the 
snow  was  14  inches  deep.  Five  inches  of  snow  fell  at 
Buffalo,  and  the  street  car  lines  were  kept  in  operation 
by  the  constant  use  of  snow  plows.  In  Syracuse  the 
snow  was  three  inches  deep,  and  Oswego  County  reported 
good  sleighing.  Street  railway  travel  there  was  main¬ 
tained  under  difficulty.  .  .  .  Andrew  Carnegie  has 
created  a  fund  of  $5,0(10,000  for  the  benefit  of  “the  de¬ 
pendents  of  those  losing  their  lives  in  heroic  efforts  to 
save  their  fellow  men,  or  for  the  heroes  themselves  if 
injured  only.'*  Provision  is  also  made  for  medals  to  be 
given  in  commemoration  of  heroic  acts.  The  endowment 
is  to  be  known  as  "The  Hero  Fund,”  and  consists  of 
$5,000,000  of  first  collateral  five  per  cent  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  trust  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  commission.  .  .  .  Fire  April  15  dam¬ 
aged  the  smelting  works  of  the  St.  Louis  Smelting  and 
Itelining  Company,  at  Howard  Station,  Mo.,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  $200,000.  A  number  of  railroad  freight  cars  and 
adjoining  property  burned;  increasing  the  total  loss  to 
$250,000.  .  .  .  April  17,  with  a  roar  that  was  heard  20 
miles  away,  tlie  Mississippi  River  cut  through  Killie- 
krankie  Neck  in  Davis  Bend  and  resumed  its  old  chan¬ 
nel  through  what  has  latterly  been  known  as  Lake 
Palmyra.  The  change  of  channel  has  restored  Davis 
island,  the  old  plantation  of  Jefferson  Davis,  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  mainland,  and  converted  Kellogg’s  Landing,  La.; 
into  an  island.  Killiekrankie  Neck  was  only  500  yards 
wide,  but  the  sudden  change  in  the  river  route  was  none 
the  less  unexpected.  The  Mississippi  River  is  shortened 
about  20  miles  by  it  and  half  a  dozen  plantations  are 
affected  and  may  be  injured  during  the  present  high 
water.  .  .  .  Warrants  were  issued  April  16  for  the 
arrest,  on  the  charge  of  mutder,  of  F.  M.  Cunningham, 
Pennsylvania  State  Mine  Inspector,  and  Mill’red  Sowden, 
Superintendent  of  the  Harwick,  Pa.,  mine,  in  which  an 
explosion  on  January  25  last  caused  the  less  of  178  lives. 
The  coroner’s  jury  returned  a  verdict  holding  these  men 
responsible  for  the  disaster,  and  recommended  that  they 
be  held  for  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  on  the  charge 
of  murder.  The  jury  finds  that  the  explosion  was  caused 
by  “blown-out  shot”  igniting  gas  and  coal  dust.  Among 
tlie  reasons  assigned  for  placing  the  responsibility  upon 
Cunningham  and  Sowden  are  these:  That  there  was  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  ventilation,  due  to  the  accumulation  of  gas 
at  the  bottom  of  the  air  shaft;  that  Mine  Foreman 
Brown  and  Fire  Boss  Gordon  did  not  comply  with  the 
mining  laws;  that  Inspector  Cunningham  violated  the 
mining  laws  by  allowing  a  longer  time  to  elapse  than  is 
required  in  making  his  official  inspection,  and  that  Sow¬ 
den  violated  the  law  in  not  signing  mine  foreman  and 
fire  boss  report  books.  The  jury  also  censures  the  Alle¬ 
gheny  Company  for  not  attending  to  the  Harwick  mine 
according  to  law.  .  .  .  Fire  started  in  the  business 
part  of  Toronto,  Canada,  April  19,  becoming  beyond 
control  within  an  hour.  Aid  was  sent  from  Buffalo, 
Montreal,  London,  and  Hamilton;  but  the  fire  spread 
until  the  damage  amounted  to  over  $13,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATION.  —  Prompted  by  complaints  of 
ranchmen  of  the  Northwest  through  Representative  Mar¬ 
tin,  of  South  Dakota,,  that  it  was  their  belief  that  a  beef 
trust  existed  among  the  western  packers  to  the  restraint 
of  trade  and  to  the  detriment  of  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  the  Government  has  begun  its  investigation.  James 
A.  Garfield,  chief  counsel  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor,  and  assistant  to  Secretary  Cortelyou, 
went  with  Inspector  Carroll,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  purposely  to  make  inquiry  at  the  Chicago  stock 
yards.  Other  men  have  been  sent  to  Kansas  City,  Oma¬ 
ha  and  all  large  cattle  markets,  while  two  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Government  have  been  sent  to  attend  range 
meetings  throughout  the  Northwest  among  the  cattle 
raisers.  Mr.  Garfield  will  compile  these  reports  and  sub¬ 
mit  them  to  Secretary  Cortelyou,  and  on  this  will  be 
determined  whether  there  exists  a  trust.  .  .  .  The 
House,  April  18,  passed  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  tobacco 
growers  by  removing  the  internal  revenue  and  special  tax 
from  unstemmed  leaf  tobacco  in  the  hands  of  growers. 
The  measure  has  the  favorable  recommendation  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Commissioner  Yerkes,  and  is  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  several  measures  to  remove  the  tax  from 
unstemmed  and  twisted  tobacco. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — Admiral  Makaroff  and 
600  men  lost  their  lives  by  the  destruction  ef  the  battle¬ 
ship  Petropavlovsk  off  Port  Arthur  April  13.  Grand  Duke 
Cyril  was  wounded.  The  disaster  was  caused  by  a  Jap¬ 
anese  torpedo.  The  squadron  was  returning  to  the  har¬ 
bor  after  steaming  out  to  meet  the  Japanese  fleet,  whose 
reinforcement  caused  a  Russian  retreat  without  fighting. 
The  Petropavlovsk  struck  a  torpedo  under  Golden  Hill 
and  turned  turtle.  The  Bayan  was  damaged  by  five 
Japanese  warships  near  Port  Arthur,  but  the  cruiser 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  harbor  with  the  aid  of  two 
other  Russian  vessels  A  15-minute  bombardment  of  the 
forts  followed  A  Japanese  torpedo  boat  attack  preceded 


the  bombardment.  The  Russian  torpedo-boat  destxoyei 
Beystraschni  was  sunk,  with  loss  of  at  least  45  men,  and 
the  battleship  Pobieda  was  severely  damaged  by  a  mine. 
Serious  rioting  took  place  at  Knarkoff.  Russia,  because 
of  Russian  reverses  and  the  enormous  cost  of  the  war. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— L.  R.  Taft,  of  Agricultural 
College,  Michigan,  has  been  tendered  the  appointment 
as  chairman  of  awards  for  the  horticultural  department 
at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

R.  W.  Marston.  Boll  Weevit  Commissioner  for  the  S.ate 
of  Louisiana,  who  has  been  in  Texas  for  several  weeks 
investigating  the  Cotton  boll  weevil  pest,  claims  to  have 
discovered  that  all  the  weevils  can  be  quickty  killed  by 
sprinkling  the  plants  with  Paris-green. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Work  is  not  proceeding  rapidly  among  the  farmers. 
The  season  is  late,  but  ii  it  comes  warm  win  no  doubt 
make  up  lost  tune  before  July.  Main  clop  here  is  po¬ 
tatoes  for  early;  a  lew  onions  are  put  in,  but  tlie  acreage 
is  small.  Acreage,  of  potatoes  will  probably  increase 
somewhat.  H-  M. 

Orient,  L.  I. 

Garden  operations  are  very  backward,  possibly  two  to 
three  weeks  behind  last  year.  While  farm  worn  is  some¬ 
what  behind,  there  is  nothing  veiy  pressing,  hotbed  and 
greenhouse  plants  are  backward.  Judging  irom  the  de¬ 
mand  for  garden  seed  it  seems  as  though  the  acreage  of 
truck  would  be  considerably  increased,  especially  sweet 
corn,  tomatoes  ana  early  potatoes.  As  regarus  sweet 
corn  it  is  likely  that  early  varieiies  will  be  short,  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  good  seed.  Beans  and  peas  are  scarce, 
but  quality  of  seed  fairly  good.  John  jeannin,  jk. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Did  Cattaraugus  has  not  failed  to  put  in  full  time  the 
past  Winter.  We  had  125  days  actual  steauy  sleighing, 
and  can  boast  of  using  pitchforks  more  weeKs  and 
months  in  the  year  than  any  other  county,  it  is  now 
April  18;  not  a  furrow  has  been  plowed  in  this  section; 
heavy  freezing  the  past  lour  nights,  and  a  spienuid  sap 
run  lor  maple  syrup.  We  think  there  is  plenty  of  fodder 
in  the  country,  but  many  are  out  of  fodder  lor  their  Uairy 
of  cows  and  compelled  to  buy  nay  and  feed.  Hay,  $10 
to  $12  per  Lon;  potatoes,  $1  per  bushel;  apples  plenty  at 
fair  prices.  Hired  farm  help  scarce;  prices  high. 

Little  Valley,  N.  Y.  o.  h.  s. 

Farm  work  in  this  section  is  fully  two  weeks  behind 
last  year.  At  the  present  writing  (April  Is)  the  ground  is 
covered  with  fully  six  inches  of  snow,  which  fell  on  the 
lath.  To-day  it  is  thawing  some,  and  if  it  continues  io 
thaw  snow  will  be  gone  in  a  day  or  two,  which  will  make 
the  ground  very  wet  and  retard  farm  operations.  Hot¬ 
house  plants  are  about  as  usual,  and  are  doing  nicely, 
bit  it  required  lots  of  coal  to  keep  houses  warm  for  the 
last  few  days.  I  have  at  present  about  100,000  tomato 
plants  growing  in  hothouse,  all  doing  nicely.  We  raise 
extra  early  plants  for  early  tomatoes  for  Buffalo  mar¬ 
ket.  It  is  too  early  to  plant  melons  in  greenhouse  yet: 
we  plant  about  May  6.  I  think  there  will  be  less  melons 
planted  this  year,  as  some  have  given  up  muskmelon 
growing  in  this  section.  1  shull  plant  about  the  usual 
acreage.  Prospects  for  fruit  crop  seem  ali  right  at  this 
writing.  w.  s.  m. 

Hartland,  N.  Y. 

So  far  as  this  section  is  concerned,  the  operations  oil 
farm  and  garden  are  about  two  weeks  behind;  weather 
is  coid,  ice  one-half  inch  thick  formed  this  forenooon 
(April  20)  on  a  tub  under  a  hydrant  in  my  back  yard. 
Thermometer  at  24  degrees  this  morning;  ground  is 
turning  up  well,  frozen  dry.  With  the  possible  exception 
of  cucumbers  and  sweet  corn  a  full  acreage  is  assured. 
Seed  of  the  two  named  is  scarce,  high  and  very  poor  in 
quality.  i>oor  stands  will  be  the  rule.  In  consequence  of 
continued  low  temperature,  plants  under  glass  are  about 
keeping  even  with  things  outside.  Potatoes  as  a  money 
crop  are  attracting  considerable  attention;  as  usual, 
when  seed  is  high  a  more  than  ordinarily  large  plant¬ 
ing  will  be  made.  The  increasing  prevalence  of  blight  is 
a  serious  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  crop,  very  few 
grwers  give  serious  attention  to  the  necessity  of  treat¬ 
ing  seed  in  formalin  both  for  scab-spores  or  spraying  in 
the  field  for  fungus.  m.  a. 

Kingston,  Pa.  _ 


EWES  THAT  MUTILATE  LAMBS. 

I  see  inquiry  made  by  W.  H.  F..  Llgonier,  Ind.  (page 
331),  about  injury  to  young  lambs.  I  had  just  such 
trouble;  watched  the  flock  and  found  it  was  one  of  the 
ewes.  She  would  take  lambs  three  weeks  old  and  bite 
their  feet  off  and  tails  also.  The  way  I  cured  mine  was 
to  pen  her  up  by  herself,  fatten  her  and  cut  her  ihroat. 
My  neighbor  and  I  are  witness  to  this.  e.  s.  r. 

Basom,  N.  Y. 

I  read  with  interest  the  communication  on  page  331,  in 
regard  to  the  mutilation  of  newly  dropped  lambs.  While 
I  can  suggest  no  remedy,  it  is  plain  to  me  that  it  was 
not  done  by  rats,  minks,  ground  hogs,  etc.  In  the  Fall 
of  1874  my  father  bought  a  flock  of  ewes  at  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  stock  yards.  The  following  Spring,  at  lambing 
time,  we  were  as  much  puzzled  as  W.  H.  F.  as  to  what 
was  eating  the  tails,  feet,  and,  In  one  or  two  instances, 
the  nose  off  the  lambs.  We  guessed  everything,  even 
blaming  the  house  cats,  until  we  found  the  mothers  of 
the  lambs  were  doing  it.  This  we  saw  done  repeatedly, 
and  my  recollection  is  that  the  50  ewes  raised  not  over  a 
dozen  lambs.  I  can  advance  no  theory  as  to  the  cause 
of  it,  as  it  happened  but  once  in  our  experience  with 
numerous  flocks  fed  and  cared  for  in  the  same  way. 
We,  with  most  •  other  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  have 


dropped  the  sheep  business  many  years  ago  because  the 
dog  industry  is  being  worked  overtime.  Although  we 
have  a  dog  law,  few  dogs  are  returned  to  the  assessor 
for  taxation,  so  the  sheep  fund  is  so  far  behind  that 
flock  owners  become  discouraged  wailing  after  damages 
have  been  allowed.  w- 

Shandon,  O. 

1  have  had  a  good  bit  of  such  trouble ;  lambs’  tails  have 
been  eaten  off  very  much  until  this  year  I  had  but  one 
lamb  that  was  troubled  that  way.  1  think  it  comes  from 
ewes  being  too  fat  and  fed  on  too  heating  feed.  I  used 
to  feed  my  ewes  on  corn  and  oats  before  lambing,  and 
this  year  used  oats  and  bran.  My  ewes  were  not  poor, 
but  in  good  condition,  but  one  ewe  was  very  fat.  She  aie 
the  tail  of  her  lamb.  Wnen  they  do  that  I  put  some  tar 
on  the  place,  that  stops  them  and  heals  the  sore.  I 
think  when  they  are  fed  on  strong  feed  they  have  too 
much  fever  and  pain  at  lambing  time.  R.  aiooke. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

On  page  331  we  read  how  W.  H.  F.  has  been  annoyed 
by  having  new'iy  born  lambs  mutilated  and  even  tor¬ 
tured  to  death  by  some  animal  eating  off  the  feet  and 
tails.  Various  animals  are  suspected  of  the  criminal  of¬ 
fense;  even  the  groundhog  (woodchuck),  who  now  has 
many  indictments  against  him,  is  a  suspect.  We  have 
observed  that  cats,  nogs,  sheep  and  cows  are  prone  to 
the  seemingly  unnatural  act  or  habit  of  nipping  off  tlie 
extremities  of  their  newly  born  while  grooming  them. 
W.  H.  F.  will  have  to  seek  a  remedy  to  apply  to  me 
mother  sheep.  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  this  abnor¬ 
mal  habit  in  animals  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  that 
some  element  of  food  nutrition  is  or  has  been  absent  from 
the  feed,  although  unwholesome  feed  or  an  unbalanced 
ration  may  have  an  influence  in  the  establishment  of 
this  habit.  This  practice  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
eating  of  eggs  by  well-fed  hens;  not  that  they  always 

need  egg  diet,  but  that  they  have  in  some  way  learned 

the  practice  that  will  terminate  when  we  ourselves  eat 
the  hen.  Men  do  not  always  chew  or  smoke  tobacco  and 
drink  intoxicants  because  of  a  lack  in  their  food  of  some 
necessary  element  that  these  supply,  or  that  these  al¬ 
ways  afford  pleasure  to  the  palate.  A  recent  writer  pre¬ 
scribes  a  cure  for  sows  that  are  destroying  their  pigs. 

His  plan  is  to  pour  sold  water  on  the  back  of  the  head, 

and  the  trouble  is  at  an  end.  This  treatment  would  re¬ 
duce  a  feverish  condition,  or  might  bring  the  animal  to  a 
more  sane  or  docile  condition  of  mind.  As  in  the  case 
of  W.  H.  F.  s  sheep  having  practiced  cannibalism  two 
seasons  I  would  be  disposed  to  start  a  new  Hock,  yet  he 
may  possibly  learn  of  a  direct  cause  and  then  determine 
a  remedy.  c.  h.  watts. 

Pennsylvania. _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  hope  R.  N.-Y.  readers  did  not  overlook  the  offer 
of  Melrose  Silver  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  issue  of 
April  16;  28  pieces  of  silver  plate  wex-e  offered  for  $5.  This 
is  a  direct  offer  from  the  manufacturer  to  you,  and  the 
set  would  surely  cost  more  than  double  the  price  at  any 
retail  store.  It  is  worth  looking  into. 

Those  of  our  people  who  are  musically  inclined  will  be 
interested  in  the  announcement  of  Cornish  &  Co.,  YVash- 
ington,  N.  J.,  in  this  issue,  whether  they  need  an  in¬ 
strument  at  the  present  time  or  not.  This  company  will 
teach  their  customers  to  play  free,  if  they  have  no  local 
teacher.  Just  send  for  the  Cornish  Album. 

Since  so  many  of  the  homes  of  our  people  are  now  be¬ 
ing  supplied  with  telephone  connections,  the  firms  offer¬ 
ing  to  sell  apparatus  direct  should  secure  a  good  trade. 
Une  of  the  latest  manufacturers  to  make  an  appeal  lor 
this  trade  is  the  Connecticut  Telegraph  &.  Electric  Co., 
Meriden,  Conn.  This  is  a  reliable  firm,  and  catalogue 
will  be  sent  free  for  the  asking. 

T.  J.  Weber,  Milford,  Mass.,  writes  as  follows:  “Hav¬ 
ing  given  your  liniment  a  good  trial,  I  find  it  is  the  very 
best  article  of  its  kind  in  existence.  My  wile  sprained 
her  ankle  very  badly.  After  using  two  bottles  of  Tuttle  s 
Family  Elixir  was  able  to  be  about  as  usual.  I  cannot 
say  enough  for  Tuttle's  Family  Elixir.”  Tuttle's  Elixir 
is  equally  effective  for  horse  ailments.  Send  for  “Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Horse,”  free,  to  Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  30  Beverly 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  directed  to  the  Hurst 
field  and  orchard  sprayer  offered  for  the  first  time  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  readers.  As  tha  name  indicates,  it  is  de¬ 
signed  for  both  orchard  and  field  work.  It  sprays  four 
lows  of  potatoes  at  one  time;  for  orchard  work  the  arms 
are  removed  and  a  fine  mist  can  be  thrown  to  the  top 
of  the  tallest  tree.  Another  important  feature  of  the 
machine  is  that  it  can  be  run  by  hand  as  easily  as  an 
empty  wheelbarrow,  and  when  it  is  desired  for  field  work 
a  horse  may  be  hitched  to  it.  For  full  information  ad¬ 
dress  the  manufacturers,  H.  L.  Hurst  Mfg.  Co.,  Can¬ 
ton,  O. 

The  Columbus  Carriage  and  Harness  Company  is  a 
large  carriage  and  harness  manufacturing  concern  that 
formerly  sold  its  output  through  dealers  in  the  usual 
way.  Later  they  adopted  their  present  plan  of  selling 
direct  from  their  factory  to  users.  Under  this  plan  the 
man  who  wants  a  carriage  can  get  it  for  a  third  less 
than  he  could  of  a  dealer,  because  he  saves  all  the  deal¬ 
er’s  profits.  He  can  buy  one  carriage  for  the  same  price 
that  a  dealer  who  buys  a  hundred  would  have  to  pay 
Nothing  could  be  fairer  or  straighter  than  the  business 
methods  of  this  house.  If  upon  receipt  of  your  purchase, 
you  should  be  dissatisfied  they  will  refund  your  money 
in  full  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways,  thus  eliminating 
all  risk  from  the  transaction.  You  can  get  the  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  free  by  writing  to  the  Columbus  Car¬ 
riage  and  Harness  Company.  Columbus,  O. 


IT. 


MUST  HAVE 

siisgf/FRosT 

saassIlBEST 

esasSHaMHEAPEST 

The  weight,  quality  and  strength  to  turn  all  kit 
of  stock,  and  last  a  life  time.  Does  the  flimsy  wot 
wire  fence  contain  these  qualities  ?  You  knowtl 
it  does  not,  while  we  know  that  the  FROST  do 
Catalogue  free. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Cleveland.  Ot 


D|>raf  Mail  Many  new  routes  will  go  in  this  yea*  We 
nuiai  Ifldll  want  name  and  address  of  every  inan  who 
sends  i  n  a  petition.  DAV  PnPP  to  first  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  DU  A  lIlCC  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO..  ADRIAN.  MICH. 
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FUMA 


WW  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  o  f  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fiima  Carbon  Bisulphide”  “.?<>“? 

FDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Penn  Yan,  N,  Y- 


EVERY  COCK’S  CROW 

proclaims  the  safety  of  the  Hock  if  they  are  fenced 
with  PAGE  POUL’I  RY  FENCE.  It’s  stronger. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  Adrian.  Wirhiran. 


JONES  h£  PAYS  THE  FREICHT.” 

DOLLARS 

BUYS  A  “GOOD”  800  LB.  SCALE. 

HARDENED  PIVOTS.  SLIDING  POISE. 

PLATFORM  18  X  25  IN  ON  WHEELS. 

also  WAGON  SCALES. 

All  JONES  scales  have  simple  CONSTRUCTION  the 
BEST  of  MATERIAL,  the  FINEST  FINISH,  are  freight 
paid,  and  satisfaction  Is  GUARANTEED  Every  size  and 
made  at  equally  low  prices.  Besides,  we  can  save  you 
on  other  FARM  NECESSITIES  we  have  PRE- 
MI  U  MS  that  go  with  our  scales,  wagons,  tools,  harnesses, 
watches,  clocks,  clothing,  dishes,  groceries,  bicyles  etc.  Send  for 

premium  list  Ma  to-day.  Qf  BINGHAMTON, 

Box.  189  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


BEST 


and 

Cheapest 


LOW  PRICES 

Donot  always  stand  for  cheap  quality. 
Inourcaso  it  moans  that  wo  manu¬ 
facture  and  market  our  Roods  by  the 
most  economical  methods.  Wo  buy  our 
materials  in  lots  of  thousands  of  tons, 
and  make  ADVANCE  FENCE  on  the 
most  perfect  and  up-to-date  fence 
machines.  But  where  we  savo  our 
customers  the  largest  amount  is  in 
our  unique  method  o  f  selling 

farmer  at  Wholesale  Prices  ON  THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

thus  Buying  our  customers  both  the  jobber’s  and  the  dealer’s  profit*,  and  giving  you  a  better  opportunity  to 
try  the  fence  in  actual  use  than  your  dealer  will  give  you.  If  after  30  days  use  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 
you  can  ship  the  fence  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  No  conditions  attached 
except  that  you  give  it  a  fair  triul.  Get  our  new  FKEE  FENCK  BOOK  and  study  fence  construction. 
You  will  be  a  better  judge  of  fences  after  you  have  read  it.  Styles  of  fence  illustrated— a  fence  for 
every  requirement  of  the  farmer.  We  Fay  the  Freight  on  40  rods  or  more.  Your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  card  will  bring  full  information  and  wholesale  price*.  Write  today. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,'  1221  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

For  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark’s  Reversiile 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cute  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow'  a  new-cut  forest. 
Hls  Double  -  Action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  the  land  true, 
moves  18,000  tons  of  earth  and 
cut«  30  acres  per  day.  HU  Re¬ 
versible  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  fur¬ 
row  5  to  10  In.  deep,  14  In.  wide. 
All  of  these  machines  will  kill 
witch-grass, wild  mustard,  ehar- 
lock,  hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul  plaut. 
8eud  for  circulars. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co, 

Hlgganum,  Conn.,  U. S. A. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THREE  GATES. 

If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal 
A  tale  some  one  to  you  has  told 
About  another,  make  it  pass, 

Before  you  speak,  three  gates  of  golu. 

These  narrow  gates— First,  “Is  It  true?” 

Then,  “Is  it  needful?’’  In  your  mind 
Give  truthful  answer.  And  the  next 
Is  last  and  narrowest — “Is  it  kind?’’ 

And  if  to  reach  your  lips  at  last 
It  passes  through  these  gateways  three, 
Then  you  may  tell  the  tale,  nor  fear 
What  the  result  of  speech  may  be. 

— Credit  Host. 

* 

If  there  is  no  thoroughly  dry  closet 
in  which  to  store  jellies  and  preserves, 
Prof.  Conn  says  that  the  air  in  a  damp 
closet  may  be  partly  dried  by  keeping 


their  time  for  recreation,  for  reading,  for 
the  walk  or  ride,  or  hour  under  the  trees 
that  might  have  been.  And  at  the  end  of 
every  rule  we  find  the  inevitable  formula, 
“Garnish  with,’’ — etc.  There  are  houses 
where  a  chet  reigns  whose  end  and  aim 
in  life  is  garnish,  legitimate  always  in  its 
own  place.  And  there  are  natural  gar¬ 
nishes.  as  of  flowers  in  season— nasturtium 
blossoms  for  instance,  against  the  tender 
green  of  pale  lettuce.  Parsley  also  is  easy 
and  satisfying.  But  there  is  that  other 
garnish  which  may  mean  an  hour  to  a 
single  dish,  itself  consuming  other  hours, 
the  whole  fit  only  for  an  offering  on  the 
altar  of  Irrationality. 

We  do  not  wish  to  decry  a  tasteful  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  table— clean  linen, 
well-washed  dishes  and  silver,  and  a 
growing  plant  or  vase  of  flowers  for  the 
centerpiece,  These  give  dignity  to  a 


unslaked  lime  in  bowls  on  shelves  near  dinner  of  herbs,  and  cultivate  one’s  self- 


the  jelly.  These  will  absorb  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  aid  in  checking  the  molding. 

The  lime  should  be  renewed  from  time 
to  time. 

* 

Here  is  a  simple  sour  milk  pudding. 

The  recipe  comes  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  it  is  considered  excellent.  Soak 
four  slices  of  stale  bread  in  a  little  milk 

or  water  until  soft.  Then  stir  in  a  ing  the  simplest  dish  to  its  highest  per- 


respect  and  refinement.  But  laborious 
erections  of  potato  roses  and  ruffles,  car¬ 
rot  stars  and  pastry  architecture  are  un¬ 
called  for,  especially  on  the  part  of  some 
woman  who  needs  every  moment  she 
can  snatch  from  her  daily  duties  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  rest,  recreation  and  culture. 
The  woman  who  can  cook  the  family 
meals  as  they  should  be  cooked,  bring- 


quart  of  rich,  sour  milk,  a  cupful  of 
molasses,  a  tablespoon ful  of  melted  but¬ 
ter,  a  teaspoonful  each  of  cloves  and 
cinnamon  and  a  saltspoonful  of  salt. 
Bake  slowly  three  hours. 

* 

Lawn  dresser  sets  are  noted  among 
the  furnishings  offered  for  the  country 
home.  They  consist  of  scarf  and  two 
mats,  edged  with  fluted  ruffles,  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  printed  border  in  colors.  They 
cost  40  cents  a  set,  and  are  said  to  wash 
well.  For  a  washstand  linen  is  better 
than  any  very  thin  material,  and  plain 
huckaback,  having  a  broad  hem  with  a 
line  of  cross-stitch  looks  well  and 
washes  well.  The  lawn  dresser  sets 
suggest  the  wisdom  of  buying  some 
pretty  printed  lawn  at  the  Summer  bar¬ 
gain  sales,  when  the  price  is  low,  for 
this  use.  The  cheapest  “bargain”  lawns 
are  always  elaborately  flowery  patterns 
that  would  be  just  right  for  these  sets. 

* 

Last  year  we  planted  some  Horticul¬ 
tural  pole  beans,  which  bore  very  abun¬ 
dantly,  but  we  only  used  them  a  short 
time,  because  the  bush  beans  of  higher 
quality  soon  competed  with  them.  A 
good  many  of  the  Horticultural  beans 
ripened,  and  were  harvested  in  the  Fall, 
but  they  were  untouched  until  the  white 
beans  were  ail  used,  because  we  did  not 
care  for  their  speckled  brownish-red 
color.  On  using  them,  however,  we  find 
them  of  particularly  high  quality,  either 
for  baking  or  soup.  They  are  very 
mealy,  with  an  agreeable  richness  of 
flavor.  In  some  markets  brown  or  red 
beans  always  hold  the  preference,  and 
we  have  known  housekeepers  who  se¬ 
lected  them  by  choice  for  baking. 

* 

Illustrated  recipes  form  one  of  the 
most  decorative  features  in  many  do¬ 
mestic  publications  nowadays.  The  in¬ 
structions  are  clearly  given,  and  with 
the  picture  as  a  guide,  the  most  inex¬ 
perienced  may  know  just  what  the  dish 
is  like.  We  have  often  been  struck  by 
one  fact,  however,  and  that  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  elaboration  of  garnish  and  ar¬ 
rangement,  which,  while  not  beyond  the 
purse  or  the  ability  of  the  average 
housewife,  is  for  her  an  indefensible 
waste  of  time.  We  have  felt  this  so 
often  that  we  were  glad  to  see  this  fact 
commented  on  by  Mrs.  Helen  Campbell 
in  the  Home  Science  Magazine.  Says 
Mrs.  Campbell: 

Stimulated  to  the  necessary  point  by  the 
feeling  that  society  demands  it  of  them, 
thousands  of  women  will  give  an  entire 
morning  to  the  preparation  of  some  elabo¬ 
rate  sweet,  wickedly  unnecessary,  at  the 
end  of  a  heavy  dinner,  and  so  part  with 


fection,  is  an  artist  whose  achievements 
need  no  frivolous  accessories 


Save  the  Wild  Flowers. 

The  article  on  our  native  flowers  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.,  page  299,  went  straight 
to  my  heart.  The  wild  flowers  are  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  exterminated.  A  few  years 
ago  I  came  from  a  well-farmed  section 
of  New  York  State,  where  wild  flowers, 
except  a  few  varieties,  were  scarce,  to 
live  in  a  rather  poorly  cultivated  part  of 
Connecticut.  One  of  the  first  discoveries 
I  made  near  my  new  home  was  a  short 
cross-road,  whose  banks  were  rich  in 
shrubs  and  wild  flowers  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  before  nor  knew'  existed. 
With  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Dana’s  “How  to 
Know  the  Wild  Flowers,”  I  identified 
them,  and  they  were  an  endless  source 
of  pleasure  to  my  children  and  self,  and 
a  tonic  as  wrell,  for  I  often  spent  an  hour 
on  my  lovely  bit  of  hilly  roadside  with 
the  rushing  brook  at  its  foot  when  1 
was  blue  or  had  no  other  interest  to 
draw  me  from  the  house  in  reachable 
distance.  But  a  thrifty  man  now  owns 
two  neat  houses  on  my  hillside,  and  the 
dogwoods  and  dogbane  are  cut  away; 
the  grass  is  trimmed,  and  my  dainty 
flowers  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

One  day  I  was  out  gathering  an  arm¬ 
ful  of  ferns,  which  if  given  a  chance, 
grow  in  beautiful  varieties  in  this  lo¬ 
cality.  Growing  against  a  rock  at  the 
roadside,  was  a  large  graceful  cluster 
of  feathery  fronds,  which  I  would  not 
spoil,  as  I  knew  I  could  get  plenty  in 
a  less  noticeable  spot.  A  few  days  later 
I  passed  the  place  again,  and  there  lay 
the  beautiful  ferns  in  a  withered  heap 
in  the  grass,  the  victim  of  some  vandal  . 
and  his  scythe.  Within  a  hundred  feet 
were  clumps  of  nettles  and  thistles 
which  it  would  have  been  a  mercy  to 
man  and  beast  to  destroy.  But,  no;  his 
excessive  industry  had  touched  but  the 
one  thing  as  he  passed.  Anger  and  in¬ 
dignation  filled  my  heart  over  the  fate 
of  my  poor  ferns.  On  the  roadside  just 
in  sight  of  my  window  was  a  gorgeous 
bank  of  waving  golden-rod  in  full 
bloom.  One  day  I  looked  out  to  see  it 
a  withered  mass,  another  case  of  the 
man  with  the  scythe,  and  there  it  lay 
brown  and  dry  all  the  Fall  till  the  mer¬ 
ciful  snow  threw  its  blanket  over  it. 
Now  I  know  right  well  that  every  good 
farmer  who  sees  this  will  say:  “That 
woman  has  lost  her  mind.”  But  to  such 
I  would  say,  clean  up  your  roads  if  you 
wish,  and  keep  them  clean,  and  no  one 
will  complain.  But  if  you  cannot  do 
this,  let  the  shrubs  and  golden  rod  wave 


in  peace,  until  you  have  time  to  cut  and 
carry  them  away,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  disfigure  the  roadside  and  be 
an  eyesore  "to  all  who  pass. 

Mothers  can  do  much.  Teach  your 
children  to  respect  the  flowers,  not  ruth¬ 
lessly  to  tear  and  destroy  them.  Love 
for  flowers  will  follow,  and  the  country 
life  will  be  enjoyed  tenfold  when  they 
have  been  taught  to  see  the  beauty 
around  them.  Children,  do  not  pull  up 
the  beautiful  gentians  and  arbutus,  root 
and  branch.  Break  off  the  dainty  blos¬ 
soms,  and  next  year  they  will  be  waiting 
your  coming  again  I  wish  all  our 
schools  and  country  homes  might  have 
a  copy  of  Mrs.  Dana’s  “How  to  Know 
the  Wild  Flowers.”  It  is  such  a  simple 
and  interesting  book  that  it  helps  to 
purify  our  girls  and  boys,  and  lift  their 
^yes  and  thoughts  to  God.  m.  c. 


— The  Bookshelf. 

Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds  in  the 
Home,  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Conn.  This  book, 
which  contains  a  summary  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  relation  of  micro-or¬ 
ganisms  to  matters  connected  with  the 
home,  appeals  to  all  interested  in  home 
economics.  Here  the  housekeeper  may 
learn  the  relation  of  germ  life  to  her 
daily  work.  Molds,  which  are  the  cause 
of  mildew,  the  spoiling  of  many  foods, 
and  the  decay  of  fruits;  yeasts,  which 
are  the  foundation  of  fermentation  in 
the  raising  of  bread;  and  bacteria, 
which  cause  food  to  spoil,  meat  to  de¬ 
cay,  and  contagious  diseases  to  spread 
—all  these  phenomena  which  are  of  the 
most  vital  importance  are  presented  in 
an  interesting  and  helpful  manner.  The 
author  explains  the  various  actions  of 
bacteria,  and  points  out  the  sources  of 
trouble  and  the  principles  which  under¬ 
lie  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  avoid¬ 
ing  their  effects.  Special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  problems  of  food  preserva¬ 
tion  and  to  the  practical  methods  which 
can  be  used  in  the  home  for  preventing 
the  distribution  of  contagious  diseases. 
The  book  is  well  bound  and  freely  illus¬ 
trated;  293  pages.  Published  by  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston;  price  $1. 


Cheap  chimney, 
dear  lamp. 

Macbeth. 


My  Index  tells  what  chimney  fits  your 
lamp.  If  you  use  that  chimney,  you  get 
perhaps  twice  as  much  light,  and  save  3 
dollar  or  two  a  year  of  chimney-money, 

It  tells,  besides,  how  to  care  for  lamps  ; 
even  that  is  imperfectly  known. 

I  send  if  ■'Yee;  am  glad  to. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Make  Your  Soap 

Easily  and  quickly  and  cheaply  done  nu  l  you 
k n 1  j w  your  soap  is  pur  *  *»nd  freef.om  rosin, lime, 
clay  or  other  adult  rants. 

No  boiling  or  la  'po  kettles  and  it’s  made  in  ten 
minutes  with  one  can  of 

Banner  Lye 

costing  ten  cents  at  yonr  grocer’s  or  druggist's 
and  514  pounds  of  grease  or  fat  from  your  k  itclieu 
Th9t  mokes  10  pounds  of  best  bard  soap  or  20 
gallons  of  soft  soap. 

Dirt  that  you  can’t  see. 

is  the  most  dangerous.  You  can’t  get  at  it  with 
soap,  but  Banner  Lye  will 
take  it  away.  Disiuf.  <-ts 
as  well  as  cleanses.  Use 
it  in 

Milk-pans  Garbage-pails 
Butter-tubs  Toilets 
Dairy  Cellar 

Drains  Sink 

and  be  free  from  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  dirt  mil  disease- 
germs. 

Banner  Lye  is  odorless 
and  colorless  and  is  sold 
in  patented  sitety  pact  - 
ages  which  are  easy  to 
-  open  and  close. 

It  is  not  old-style  lye. 
Writ  for  book  ‘  Uses  of  Banner  Lye,"  which 
contains  lots  of  things  you  ought  to  know. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works  Philadelphia  USA 


Never  rail  at  the  world,  it  is  just  as  we 
make  it— 

We  see  not  the  flower  if  we  sow  not  the 
seed; 

And  as  for  ill  luck,  why,  it’s  just  as  we 
take  it — 

The  heart  that’s  in  earnest  no  bars  can 
impede.  —Swain. 


it  in _ 

Direet  from  our  own  factory 

At  Factory  Prices' 

full  lino  in  steel  or  cast 
iron.  We  save  you 
from  *-'>.00  to  *40.00 
and  ship  Freight 
Prepaid  on 

360 

Days  Approval. 


riffle 


All  blacked  and  polished. 
All  ranges  and  cook 
stoves  are  equipped  with 
ourpatentoven  thermom¬ 
eter,  which  makes  bak- 
[  in,  eaaj.  We  are  MANUFACTURERS,  not  mall  order  dealers. 
Send  postal  for  special  proposition  and  catalogue  No.  114  ay 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


No  Maker  Has  r-p  .  T  '  f 

P:d  l  IIC  i  v. 

ISA 

I* 


The  TONE  of 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS 


K« - 


Pm 


UiSp 


It  Makes  Them 

The  Joy  of  Any  Home 

The  instruments  are  beautifully  made 
and  guaranteed  to  last  a  lifetime.  Sold 
direct  from  the  factory  without  dealers’ 
profits — cash  or  installments. 

All  f  T,J°  Cornish  Plan  of  giving  the  buyer 

dealers’  profits  helps  la  buying  right. 
FREE  The  CornUli  Album— most  beautiful 
_  ..  ever  made— shows  our  fifty  styles. 

The  Embossed  Pianos  and  Organs 
show  exactly  how  our  instruments  look. 
The  5000  References  will  give  you 
confidence  that  we  and  our  instruments 
are  botli  right. 


•.TOX-.V; 


m 


I 


Let  us  send  you  a  piano  or  organ  on 
thirty  days’  free  trial.  We  are  glad  to 
put  them  beside  any  instrument  costing 
twice  as  much. 

We  will  teach  you  to  play  free,  if  you  have 
no  local  teacher.  If  you  buy  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  find  the  instrument  not  as  repre¬ 
sented  send  it  back  and  you  will  get  your 
money  with  six  per  cent  interest  added. 
Fair,  isn’t  it?  We  have  done  this  for  fifty 
years  and  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  satis¬ 
fied  customers. 


(ORNISIKO. 

Washington, 
New  Jersey. 


•Sit  down  and  write  vpv 

—  K  a 

to  ns  to-day. 


n'.vE-V;. 
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— wStiw, - 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  fan-pleated  skirt  shown  is  cut  in 
12  gores,  there  being  a  seam  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  front,  and  is  laid  in  fan  pleats  at 
each  seam.  The  closing  is  made  invis¬ 
ibly  at  the  back  above  the  pleats,  the 
placket  being  finished  with  a  deep  un¬ 
der-lap.  When  liked  the  front  and  side 
gores  can  be  cut  to  form  a  dip  at  the 


4697  Fan  Plaited  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


waist  line,  the  belt  omitted  and  the  edge 
under-faced  or  bound.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
16%  yards  21  or  27  inches  wide  or  814 
yards  44  inches  wide  when  material  has 
figure  or  nap;  12  yards  27  inches  wide  or 
6%  yards  44  inches  wide  when  material 
has  neither  figure  nor  nap.  The  pattern 
No.  4697  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28  and  30-inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 

This  waist  includes  quite  novel  sleeves 
and  is  well  adapted  to  the  embroidery 
that  is  so  fashionable,  although  it  can 
be  trimmed  in  many  ways.  The  original 
is  of  white  butcher’s  linen  and  is  em¬ 
broidered  in  French  style  with  a  raised 
design,  but  all  the  season’s  waistings 
are  appropriate  and  bands  of  insertion 
or  inset  medallions  can  be  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  needlework.  The  waist 
is  made  with  fronts  and  back;  the  fronts 
are  tucked  at  the  shoulders  and  again  at 


4700  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 
32  to  40  bust. 


each  side  of  the  center  pleat,  so  giving  a 
double  box  pleat  effect,  and  the  back  to 
give  tapering  lines.  The  sleeves,  which 
make  the  essential  feature  of  the  waist, 
are  tucked  above  the  elbows  and  laid  in 
overlapping  pleats  above  the  straight 
cuffs,  and  also  are  shaped  by  means  of 
darts  that  are  concealed  by  the  pleats. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
the  medium  size  is  four  yards  21  inches 
wide,  3%  yards  27  inches  wide  or  2% 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  No. 
4700  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents  from  this  office. 


Wife  means  weaver.  You  must  be 
either  housewives  or  house  moths,  re¬ 
member  that.  In  the  deep  sense,  you 
must  either  weave  men’s  fortunes  and 
embroider  them,  or  feed  upon  them  and 
bring  them  to  decay.  Wherever  a  true 
wife  comes,  home  is  always  around  her 
The  stars  may  be  overhead,  the  glow 
worm  in  the  night’s  cold  grass  may  be 
the  fire  at  her  feet,  but  home  is  where 
she  is,  and  for  a  noble  woman  it 
stretches  far  around  her  better  than  a 
house  ceiled  with  cedar  or  painted  with 
vermilion,  shedding  its  quiet  light  for 
those  who  are  homeless. — Ruskin. 
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The  Sturdy  Heel. 

Euphemia  had  come  home  from  the 
normal  school,  says  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion.  She  used  to  be  “Effie,”  but  her 
childish  name  had  expanded  with  her 
growth,  and  she  was  living  up  to  it. 
Her  mother  was  a  brisk  little  woman 
who  did  prodigious  quantities  of  house¬ 
work  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  stayed 
not  to  consider  the  appearance  she  made 
in  process  of  doing  it.  But  her  meager 
culture  sometimes  troubled  Euphemia. 

“Mama,”  said  Euphemia  one  day,  “do 
you  ever  think  it  would  be  better  to 
walk  on  the  balls  of  your  feet?” 

Her  mother  was  careering  round  the 
kitchen,  beating  up  eggs  at  the  table, 
now  and  again  pausing  to  stir  something 
on  the  fire.  She  stopped  in  mid-air. 

“The  balls  of  my  feet?”  she  repeated. 
“My  feet  are  all  right.” 

“Yes,”  said  Euphemia,  delicately,  “but 
you  get  a  better  poise  by  throwing  the 
weight  forward.  Besides,  mama,  it 
makes  less  noise.  Sometimes  you  step 
very  heavily.” 

Her  mother  still  paused,  a  spoon  in 
one  capable  hand.  She  looked  like  a 
woman  who  could  cook  anything  ever 
thought  of,  and  preside  jovially  over 
the  eating  of  it. 

“Effie,”  said  she,  thoughtfully,  “Effie, 
did  you  ever  get  up  at  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  see  to  the  milk  and 
get  the  breakfast  for  five  men,  and  then 
do  a  big  ironing  while  you  were  fussing 
about  dinner  and  looking  out  for  a 
teething  baby?” 

“Why,  no,  mama,”  said  Euphemia,  al¬ 
most  fretfully.  “You  know  I  never  did.” 

“There,  dear,  of  course  you  didn’t,” 
said  her  mother,  tenderly.  “I  wouldn’t 
have  let  you  while  I  had  the  strength  to 
do  it.  But  1  tell  you  what,  Effie,  if  you 
ever  do  undertake  anything  like  that 
you’ll  find  the  only  way  to  get  through 
it  is  to  put  your  heels  down  hard,  same 
as  you  grit  your  teeth.  Why.  some¬ 
times,  when  the  work’s  getting  ahead 
of  me,  and  I  know  I’ve  got  to  run  like  a 
dog  all  day  to  keep  up,  I  should  just  sit 
right  down  and  give  out  if  I  couldn’t 
hear  my  feet  go  pound,  pound,  over  the 
house.  Then  I  know  something’s  going 
on.” 

“Yes,  mother,”  said  Euphemia,  quite 
meekly.  “You  sit  down  now  and  peel 
the  potatoes,  and  I’ll  iron  out  the 
towels.”  _ 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  un¬ 
bought 

Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draught; 
The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend, 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 

— Dryden. 
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Big;  Risks 

Lots  of  Tim*,  Loss  of  Money, 

Loss  of  Place,  Loss  of  Comfort, 
all  follow  in  th*  train  of  not  uslnc 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 


* 


For  Rheumatism, 

*  Neuralgia,  Lumbago, 
|  Sciatica,  Sprains 

It  has  cured  thousands.  Will 
cure  you.  Price  25c.  and  SOe. 


^************-****#**#4Hfr## 


/\  H/irf'  Sarsaparilla.  We  put  the  best  in.  You  I 

get  the  best  out.  Economical.  Lowelf^Masml 


HAPGOOD  DOUBLE  FLUE  HOT  BLAST  RANGE 

Guaranteed  to  save  one-third  in  fuel  over  any  other  range.  Material  and  workman- 
•hip  unexcelled.  Guaranteed  to  be  satisfactory  or  your  money  refunded.  <8ee  out.) 

Our  Hapgood  Anti-Trust  Range,  $21.70 

A  6-hole  range,  full  nickel  trimmings  and  aluminum  coated  reservoir.  Most  perfeot 
low  priced  range  made.  Send  for  complete  Catalogue  showing  our  full  line,  at  least 
1000  other  articles,  at  factory  cost  pins  one  small  profit. 

HAPGOOD  MFC.  CO.,  175  Front  St.,  ALTON,  ILL. 

Tho  only  minafscturlnf  company  in  the  world  In  their  line  felling  direct  to  the  consumer. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green  _  _  .  _ , 

catalogue.  g|gjPSiire  Protection. 

KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 


ABE  THE  ONLY 


Are  You  Chained 
ToThe  Wash  Tub* 

We  can  sever  the  chain 


TRIAL 


Whether  a  housekeeper  does  her  own  wash¬ 
ing  or  not  the  worry  and  work  connected 
with  “  Blue  Monday  ”  literally  chain  her  to  | 
Let  us 


the  wash  Tub. 


The 


;  us  send  you 

a 


BALL-BEARING 


FAMILY  WASHER 


Freight  prepaid.  No  money  or  promise  of  any  kind  required,  Use  it  for  30  days ; 
then  if  you  do  not  wish  to  purchase,  return  it  at  our  eimense.  We  pay  the 
Freight  both  ways.  Unlike  all  other  washers,  the  “  1900”  sends  the  water 
through  the  clothes  and  washes  them  absolutely  clean  In  nix  minutes  with  no 
wear  or  tear  on  the  garments  or  the  operator.  Perfectly  adjusted  Ball-Bearings  do 
the  same  for  It.  as  for  the  bicycle— make  it  work  with  little  effort.  IT  IS  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE  TO  YOU  FOR  30  DAYS.  Write  to-day  for  full  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Catalogue.  _  _ _ _ _  _  ,,  _ 

“  1900  ”  WASHER  CO.  IM  R  HENRY  STREET,  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


WEATHERWISE 

IS  THE  MAN  WHO  WEAtS 

©SLICKERS 

A  reputation  extending  over 
x  sixty-six  years  and  our 
guarantee  are  back,  of 
every  garment  bearing  the 
'  5IGN  OP  THE:  FISH. 
There  are  many  imitations. 

5e  sure  of  the  name 
TOWErR  on  the  buttons. 
ON  5ALE  EVERYWHERE.  IM 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO..  BOSTON,  MASS..U.  S.  A.' 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO..  Limits.  TORONTO.  CAN. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 

Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line. 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Fhek. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  Sl  ELEC.  C0„ 
Meriden,  Conn,,  U.  S.  A, 


Steel  Roofing 


lOOSq.  Ft. 

_  $2.00. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT  EAST  of  COLORADO 

Strictly  new,  perfect  steel  sheers,  6 and 
8  Teet  long.  The  best  roofing,  siding  or 
ceiling  you  can  use;  painted  two  sides. 
Flat,  *2.00;  corrugated  or  V  crimped,  *2.1* 
per  square.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
No.  1>,  ST  on  material  from  Sheriffs’ 
and  Receivers’  sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CD. 
West  85th  «fc  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


FREE  PAINT  SAMPLE  OFFER 

Cut  this  ad.  out 
and  mail  to  us,  and 
we  will  send  you 
FREE  by  return 
mall,  postpaid, 
our  Big.  New 
Paint  ColorSam- 
ple  Book.  This 
free  book  con 
talus  samples 
showing  the  ex¬ 
act  color  of  every 
shade  of  ready  mix¬ 
ed  House,  Barn, 
G  raphite-Creosote, 
Floor,  Roof,  Min¬ 
eral,  Enamel  and 
Buggy  Paint,  also 
everything  In  paint 
and  painters’  supplies?  Including  oils,  leads,  varnishes, 
drycolors,  stains,  brushes,  sundries,  etc.  Thetreebook 
contains  a  big  fund  of  information  on  how  to  paint,  how 
to  select  colors,  kind  of  paint  to  use  for  different  work, 
just  how  much  paint  Is  required  to  cover  a  given  space; 
makes  everything  so  plain  that  anyonewithout  previous 
experience  cando  almost  any  job  of  painting.  The  tree 
book  shows  a  number  of  buildings  in  colors.lntended  to 
aid  you  inselectlngcolors  forbody. trimming,  inside, etc. 
Eh.  per  gallon  for  highest  grade  Seroco  Weather 
vUu  proof  Mineral,  Barn,  Roof  and  Fence  Paint, 
nr.  per  gallon  for  highest  grade  ready  mixed  house 
OUu  paint.  Our  Seroco,  our  own  special  ready  mixed 
paint  for  houses,  for  wood,  brick,  stone  or  iron  surfaces, 
for  finest  Inside  finish  or  coarsest  outside  work,  is  sold 
under  our  binding  guarantee  as  the  best  paint  made, 
will  cover  double  the  surface,  last  twice  as  long,  at  one- 
half  the  cost  of  other  paint,  never  cracks,  peels  or  blis¬ 
ters,  guaranteed  for  five  years,  and  will  look  better  at 
the  end  of  live  years  than  other  paint  will  after  one  year. 
Testimonials  from  painters  every  where  and  color  sam¬ 
ples  of  Seroco  In  our  free  color  sample  book.  If  you 
want  to  paint  your  house,  barn  or  other  buildings,  don't 
tall  to  get  thla  FREE  PAINT  SAMPLE  BOOK  and  SAVE 
ONE-HALF  ON  THE  PAINT  YOU  NEED.  Address. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO  • ,  i<ll!no?s>.' 


ARROW  BRAND 


Asphalt 
Ready  Roofing 
can  be  very 
advantageous¬ 
ly  applied  on 
81  LOS,  Farm 
Hull  dings  or 
Sheds  by  any 

ASPHALT  READY  ROOFING  CO.  S’,”*?™ 

8»  Pine  St.,  Hew  York.  samples. 


MEN’S 

ALL  WOOL 

SUITS 

S7.50  and  S10 

we  guarantee  them 


Sold  direct  from 
mill  to  wearer.  No 
dealer’s  profit  to  pay. 
Suits  correctly  fash¬ 
ioned  and  carefully 
tailored  from  cloths 
of  the  most  desirable 
weaves  and  patterns. 
Made  so  well  that 
for  one  whole  year. 


Buy  from  the  Mill 


SAVE  HALF 


LADIES’ 

DRESS 

GOODS 


We  sell  dress  goods 
by  the  yard  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  All  the 
new  fashionable 
shades  In  Kerseys, 

Meltons,  Broadcloths, 

Serges— and  the  latest 
stylish  patterns  in  Scotch  Mixed  Suitings, 
etc.  All  woven  in  our  own  mills  from 
strictly  pure  wool— every  yard  guaranteed. 

Trousers  for  Men  and  Boys 
Suits  and  Knee  Pants  for  Children 

Serviceable  cloth  and  clothes  at  small  prices. 

We  pay  express  charges  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Slates. 

Write  for  catalog  and  free  samples. 

GLEN  ROCK  WOOLEN  MILLS,  Somerville,  N.J. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


tfdn*  7$  v**rt  the  Standard  Cousch  Remedy  , 


April  30 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  during  week  ending 
April  22,  1904: 

(TRAIN.— Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export, 
$L06;  No.  1  northern,  Duluth  inspection, 
$1.00%.  corn,  56060;  oats,  45;  rye,  82;  barley, 
47048. 

FEED. —Spring  bran  200-lb  sacks,  retail, 
$23025;  red  dog,  $28030 ;  standard  middlings, 
$27029. 

SEEDS.— Retail  prices,  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Timothy,  bu.,  $3.50;  clover,  bu.,  $9;  Red- 
top,  bu.,  $16. 

11AY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  prime,  97%; 
No.  1,  90095;  No.  2,  75085;  No.  3,  65070; 
clover,  mixed,  70080;  clover,  50065;  marsh, 
50000;  straw,  long  rye,  $101.2O;oat,  50060. 

MILK.— New  York  Exchange  price  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone. 

BUTTER.  —  Creamery,  13022%;  State 
dairy,  13021;  factory,  12014;  imitation 
creamery,  14017.  renovated.  10017;  packing 
stock,  11013%. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  9011%;  skims.  308. 

EGGS.— Fancy  selected  white,  20;  fair  to 
prime,  18%019;  Western  and  Southern  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  16018;  checks,  16. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated,  4 
@7%;  sun-dried.  304%;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2,450 
2.50;  cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.5001.60; 
raspberries,  23024;  huckleberries,  13%@14; 
blackberries,  5. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice  to 
fancy,  $3.2504;  fair  to  good,  $1.5003;  cran¬ 
berries,  bbl..  $508;  strawberries,  20030. 

VEGETABLE'S.— Potatoes,  Bermuda,  $4.50 
07;  Southern.  $106.50;  Long  Island,  $3,750 
4725.  State  and  Western,  $3.2503.76;  foreign, 
168-Tb  sack,  $2.7503.25;  sweets,  bbl.,  $2.5005; 
asparagus,  prime,  doz.  bunches,  $305;  short 
and  culls.  $1.5002.50;  beets,  old,  bbl.,  $2,500 
3;  new  Southern,  100  bunches,  $205;  cairots, 
old,  bbl.,  $203;  new  Southern,  100  bunches, 
$205;  celery,  doz.  roots,  10075;  cabbage, 
new  Southern,  bbl.  crate,  $2.25@2.50;  cu¬ 
cumbers,  Southern,  100,  $406;  escarol,  bbl., 
$2.5005;  egg  plants  bu.  box,  $203.50;  horse¬ 
radish,  100  lbs.,  $206;  kale,  bbl.,  $1.5001.75; 
leeks,  100  bunches,  $3@8.  lettuce,  bbl.,  $1.75 
02;  onions,  half-barrel  basket,  $101.50;  red 
and  yellow,  bbl.,  $404.50;  peppers,  bu.  car¬ 
rier,  $101.75;  peas,  1-3  bbl.  basket,  75@$1; 
siring  beans,  1-3  bbl.  basket,  50@$2.50;  rad¬ 
ishes,  100  bunches,  $304;  spinach,  bbl.,  $10 
1.25;  squash,  marrow,  bbl.,  $202.50;  Hub¬ 
bard  $202.50;  turnips,  rutabaga,  bbl.,  $1,250 
1.37;  tomatoes,  carrier,  750$1.25;  watercress, 
100  bunches,  $102.75. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS— Cucumbers,  40 
0$1;  cauliflowers,  Long  Island,  doz.,  $305; 
lettuce,  doz.,  5001;  mushrooms,  lb,  20040; 
radishes,  100  bunches,  $101.50;  rhubarb,  doz. 
bunches,  20040. 

HOPS— New  York  State.  1903.  270  36;  Pa- 
cilic  coast.  1903,  24031;  olds,  9014;  German, 
57064. 

BEAiNS. — Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50@2.85;  pea, 
$1.7501.95;  red  kidney,  $2.7503.05;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $3;  yellow  eye,  $2.4002.65;  Lima,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  $2.3702.50. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  lb,  13%;  chick¬ 
ens,  12%;  roosters,  8%;  turkeys,  13;  ducks, 
pair,  60090;  geese,  pair,  9O0$1.S.  pigeons, 
pair,  26. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12016; 
broilers,  fancy,  lb,  25040;  chickens,  12013; 
fowls,  13013%;  squabs,  doz.,  $203.75. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves, 
$608%;  lambs  (hothouse),  head,  $406;  pork, 
507%. 

BARKS.  ROOTS  AND  HERBS.— Elm.  lb, 
35040;  wild  cherry,  lb,  5%09;  sassafras,  lb, 
8010;  cascara  sagrada,  lb,  15019;  sage,  lb,  3 
05;  ginseng,  lb,  $4.7507;  Virginia  snake 
root,  lb,  39045. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  on  fertiiliz- 
ing  chemicals  are  intended  to  cover  the 
range  from  single  ton  to  carload  f.  o.  b. 
New  York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $46060; 
dried  blood,  $50055.  ground  bone,  $24028; 
muriate  of  potash,  $36@45;  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  $44050;  kainit,  $11013;  acid  phosphate, 
$12015;  copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  5%; 
sulphur  flour  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  3;  liver  of  sui- 
phur  in  60-lb  lots,  lb,  14;  water  glass  (sili¬ 
cate  of  soda),  small  lots,  lb,  10025. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Steers.  $4.20@5.60;  bulls, 
$3.25@4.50;  milch  cows  with  calves,  $25060. 
Calves,  $3.6006.25.  Sheep,  $405.50;  lambs, 
$6.1207.  Hogs,  $5.75. 


MARKET  NEWS 


THE  EGG  MARKET  has  hardened  a  lit¬ 
tle.  Arrivals  are  in  excess  of  trade  needs, 
but  there  is  an  excellent  demand  for  goods 
to  put  in  storage  even  at  the  advanced 
prices  quoted.  Heavy  buying  for  storage  is 
reported  in  the  West.  Considerable  faith 
in  next  Winter’s  market  is  needed  to  put 
away  eggs  that  now  cost  from  17  to  20 
cents,  although  prices  received  the  past 
Winter  for  these  held-over  eggs  were  high 
enough  to  encourage  speculation  at  present 
figures. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Arrivals  from 
nearby  are  light.  While  nearly  every  east¬ 
ern  farmer  raises  some  poultry  as  a  side 
issue,  most  of  it  is  sold  for  the  holiday 
trade,  and,  but  for  a  few  superannuated 
hens,  they  have  but  little  for  the  poultry 
market  during  Summer.  The  heaviest  ar¬ 
rivals  at  present  are  from  the  South  and 
Southwest.  Of  course  professional  poultry- 
men  in  the  North,  with  all  facilities  by 
wav  of  buildings  and  artificial  heat  are  not 
hindered  by  bad  weather,  but  the  late 
Spring  has  set  back  the  business  on  many 
farms  where  the  old-fashioned  triangular 
hen  coop  is  used  and  all  outdoors  is  the 
brooder  house.  Hundreds  thus  situated  are 
at  least  a  month  behind  with  their  chick¬ 
ens.  The  market  is  well  pieced  out  with 
frozen  poultry  during  these  spells.  The  re¬ 
tailers  thaw  it  out  and  fix  it  up  in  such  a 
way  that  the  uninitiated  think  it  is  fresh 
killed,  although  some  are  retailed  in  the 
frozen  state  and  taken  home  thus  by  the 
consumer.  When  Mr.  Scarff’s  plan  of  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  in  the  sand  (page  363)  gets  in 
full  blast  there  will  doubtless  be  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  poultry  market.  By  grafting 
one  leg  of  each  chicken  on  a  watermelon 
vine  the  expense  of  raising  could  be  still 
further  reduced  as  the  chick  would  get 
victuals  and  drink  from  the  soil  as  well  as 
the  melon. 

LIARS  AND  THIEVES.— On  page  338 
mention  was  made  of  the  methods  of  some 
commission  men  in  drumming  up  business. 
The  man  who  wiied  that  lettuce  was  bring¬ 
ing  $3.50  per  basket  turned  a  lot  of  ship¬ 
ments  his  way.  He  sold  them  at  $1.25  per 


basket.  The  same  shippers  had  been  get¬ 
ting  $2  through  another  commission  man, 
so  they  lost  75  cents  per  basket  and  fell 
$2.25  short  of  what  was  promised.  In  an¬ 
other  instance  a  man  was  getting  $3.50  per 
bag  for  foreign  potatoes.  They  were  very 
line  and  well  worth  this  price.  Another 
dealer  cabled  that  ho  could  get  more,  and 
succeeded  in  diverting  a  lot  of  the  potatoes, 
which  he  sold  for  25  cents  per  bag  less  than 
the  other  man  had  been  getting.  Other 
cases  involving  the  same  principle  might 
be  given.  Dealers  of  this  type  go  on  the 
cut-and-slash  method  and  do  not  expect  to 
hold  or  satisfy  customers.  They  take  what 
they  can  get  here  and  there,  and  manage 
to  keep  things  stirred  up  all  around.  While 
such  actions  are  a  damage  to  the  reputable 
trade,  by  far  the  most  loss  falls  on  the 
shippers.  Not  every  man  who  fails  to  get 
all  that  he  expects  to  for  produce  is  a 
scoundrel.  There  may  be  just  reasons  for 
such,  but  the  one  who  promises  what  he 
knows  to  be  impossible,  and  then  crawls 
out  of  it  in  any  way  that  best  suits 
his  purpose,  is  a  genuine  shark,  which  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  nothing  to  do  with. 

CALIFORNIA  ORANGES— The  returns 
for  the  last  crop  have  been  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  many  growers.  The  extremely 
cold  weather  in  the  East  made  open-air 
handling  of  fruits  difficult,  and  there  has 
been  much  dissatisfaction  with  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  distribution  employed  by  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Fruit  Exchange.  The  man¬ 
ager  of  this  organization  has  been  severely 
censured  for  some  of  his  acts,  justly  in 
some  cases  and  without  reason  in  others. 
He  seems  to  have  antagonized  the  trade 
here  by  ignoring  the  established  channels 
of  distribution  and  insisting  that  the  fruit 
should  be  sold  through  his  own  agents 
alone.  This  principle  might  be  all  right 
where  there  was  an  unlimited  demand  for 
the  product  and  the  judgment  of  those  in 
charge  so  good  that  no  mistakes  were 
made;  otherwise  an  arbitrary  management 
can  make  such  a  combine  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help  to  members,  while  hon¬ 
estly  believing  that  it  is  working  for  their 
best  interests.  Some  eastern  fruit  dealers 
found  it  so  hard  to  get  California  oranges 
on  anything  like  satisfactory  terms  that 
they  dropped  them  entirely  and  used  Flor¬ 
ida  and  West  Indian  fruit.  Some  of  these 
were  square  and  honest  dealers,  whom  the 
western  orange  people  might  better  have 
conciliated.  The  common  run  of  California 
oranges  as  sold  here  do  not  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  those  from  Florida,  southern 
Europe  or  the  better  grades  from  the  West 
Indies.  Until  Californias  with  more  juice 
and  less  rag  make  up  the  bulk  of  ofCering.1- 
those  selling  them  are  not  in  position  to 
dictate  to  eastern  dealers.  It  would  be  a 
quite  similar  case  if  a  certain  section  of 
New  York  State,  for  instance,  where  most 
of  the  cows  gave  low-grade  milk,  should 
organize  and  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  city 
milk  dealers.  The  latter  would  simply  ig 
nore  them,  as  plenty  of  better  milk  could 
be  obtained  elsewhere.  One  essential  to  the 
success  of  an  organization  of  producers  is 
the  superior  quality  of  product.  If  people 
really  want  it  and  cannot  get  it  elsewhere, 
half  the  battle  is  won,  and  without  these 
conditions  there  is  but  little  use  in  making 
a  fight.  A  good  many  excellent  California 
oranges  are  brought  here,  and  they  sell 
well,  but  there  is  something  the  matter 
with  the  others,  either  in  locality  or  meth¬ 
ods  of  growing  and  marketing.  w.  w.  H. 


BOOK  BARGAINS. 

A  few  shelf-worn  copies  of  the  following 
26-cent  pamphlets  will  be  sold  at  the  rate 
of  any  six  for  25  cents  or  the  whole  10  for 
40  cents: 

Canning  and  Preserving,  Young;  How  to 
Plant  a  Place,  Long;  Silo  and  Silage.  A.  J. 
Cook;  Ensilage  and  Silo,  Oollingwood; 
Fruit  Packages,  Powell;  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  Groff;  Country  Roads, 
Powell;  The  New  Botany,  Beal;  Milk 
Making  and  Marketing,  Fowler;  Tuberoue 
Begonias. 


T 


ELEGRAPHY 


Stenography,  etc.,  thor¬ 
oughly  taught.  EASTMAN 
trains  for  practical  work.  Positions  for  all 
graduates.  Complete  Home  Learner’s  tele¬ 
graph  outflt,  #5.  Simplified  Shorthand  by  mail, 
#2.  Catalogue  free.  C.  C,  GAINES,  Box 
637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y, 


«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

%  UKTIOKT  LOCK  J 

fPOULTRY  FENCING: 

Is  low  in  price.  4 
high  in  quality.'- 
The  World  s  best 1 
by  every  test,  be-  < 
cause  it  has 
Fine  M  esli  at  ' 
at  the  Bottom  ♦ 
for  SMALL? 
CHICKS.  ♦ 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables,  4 
making-  it  stronger.  Will  fit  uneven  ♦ 
ground  without  cutting.  Made  of  5 
♦  high  grade  steel  wire,  galvanized.  ♦ 
^  The  largest  poultry  farms  are  using  ♦ 
^this  fence;  1,000  Hods  -of  our  fence  J 
used  by  the  Lakewood  Farm  Com-  4 
pany,  Lakewood,  N.  J.  ♦ 

Get  our  Prices  before  you  buy  Farm,  T 
^  Lawn  or  Poultry  Fence.  X 

4  We  sell  at  Factory  Prices,  an-’  ship  X 

^  from  mills  in  Connecticut,  Illinois  and  Cali- 
^  fornia  Eve  y  order  filled  promptly  and  fence 
4  guaranteed  satisfactory.  Free  catalogue 
4  gives  net  price.  Write  us  to-day 

4  CASE  BROTHERS,  Colchester,  Conn. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦4444444 4444444444444 


Kalamazoo 

Vehicles  Satisfy. 

This  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  so  because 
they  represent  the  best  procurable  in  style, 
design,  finish  and  quality.  It  is  just  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  for  anybody  to  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  vehicle  for  the  money  than  this 

Extension  Top  Kalamazoo  Surrey. 

Big  ,  wide  and  roomy  body ;  extra  heavy  hard  wood 
sills,  ironed  full  length;  best  hard  wood  frame;  t>esi 
selected  seasoned  yellow  jioplar  panels;  good  wide 
seats,  full  panel  springbacks;  lots  ofleg  room  in 
front;  all  corners  beautifully  rounded — no  sharp  angle 
corners;  l%«n.  long  distance  axles  with  dust-proof 
collars;  extra  long  easy  springs— 6  leaf,  best  oil 
tempered;  best  selected  white  hickory  reaches, 
ironed  full  length  with  wrought  steel  bracing.  Full 
circle  fifth  wheel  with  rear  king  bolt.  Best  grade 
select  A  wheels— Sarvern  or  compressed  band  hub, 
as  you  wish.  Best  selected  hickory  shafts — latest 
style.  The  top  is  all  A  1  buffed  leather  except  roof 
and  side  curtains  which  are  extra  heavy  weight  gen¬ 
uine  rubber.  The  trimming  is  all  wool  18  oz.  broad¬ 
cloth  or  whipcord.  Coil  spring  easy  riding  cushions. 
Beautiful  and  serviceable  oil  lamps,  with  polished 
plated  reflectors.  Patent  leather  dash  and  fenders. 
Full  length  velvet  carpet.  Painting— body  com¬ 
bination  of  black  and  Brewster  green,  neatly  striped 
in  carmine.  Gear,  green  or  carmine,  neatly  striped. 

Now  doesn’t  that  sound  like  a  good  vehicle? 
We  have  only  been  able  to  touch  on  a  few  of 
its  many  good  features,  but  we  know  it’s  so 
good  that  you  can  have  it  on 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

if  you  want  it.  Every  vehicle  which  we  make 
is  fully  guaranteed  in  every  way  and  all  are 
subject  to  your  approval  after  trial.  Should 
you  want  anything  in  Buggies,  Surreys, 
Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Carriages,  Spring 
Wagons,  etc.,  write  at  once  for  our  free  cata¬ 
log.  We  both  satisfy  and  save  you  money. 
Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co. 
Box  220,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Good  Top  Buggies,  $28.35 

Two  Years’  Guarantee. 

Columbus  Queen,  $49.50 

On  30  Days'  Free  Trial. 
TRY  US.  Catalogue  Free. 
Offiee  and  Factory,  801-867  Mt.  Vernon  Ave. 
OHIO  VEHICLE  AND  HARNESS  C0„  COLUMBUS,  0. 


Ofl  rOOO  Oi  nn  Barred  and  Buff 

20  EbUOj  OllUU  White wyandottes 

100  Strawberry  Plants  (£&),  50c, 

Bubach,  Clyde,  Haverland,  Senator  Dunlap,  Ridge¬ 
way,  Brandywine.  Circular  free. 

A,  B.  KATKAMIER,  MACF.DON,  NEW  YORK. 


WHITE  WYAND0TTES,  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Breeding  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  At  right 
prices.  K.  FRANKLIN  KKAN,  Stanley  N.  Y. 


EGGS. 


S.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Ceil 
selected  from  over  2U0  One  birds. 
Brice,  $1.00  per  15.  IRVING  O. 
CROSS,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y.  □ 


IDuroc-Jersey  Hogs 

They  go  like  hot  cakes;  easy  keepers;  only  a  few  left. 
Either  sex,  five  months  old;  sows  bred.  All  stock 
eligible.  Prices  right.  L.  C.  HALL.  Atwater,  N.  Y. 


BIBBY’S  CALF  FOOD  saSKSP'iK 

pounds,  *3.00.  T.  EDDLE8TON  E.,  Newton,  Mass. 


PRESIDENT  STRAWBERRY 

Plants  by  mail,  50  cents  per  doz.  Melon  seed,  most 
delicious  grown,  hardy,  early,  productive,  free  with 
every  order  for  above,  A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


HORSERADISH  StTS  WANTED. 

Several  thousand,  10  to  12  inches  long  preferred;  G  to 
8  and  8  to  10  Inches  will  bo  accepted.  Please  mail 
sample,  state  price  per  1.000  and  quantity  available, 
to  LUDVIG  MOSBAEK,  Onarga,  Ill. 


iCTIIftJl  CUKED  to  stay  cured.  Health  restored,  jiook  54 /' 

HO  I  nlVlA  free.  P.  Harold  Hayes. Buffalo, N.Y. 


nil  A  n  Best.  Cheapest.  Also  Horse  Powers,  Cut- 
XIII ters.  Hay  Presses,  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

wlfciWW  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coblesklll.  U.  Y. 


Oil  A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  with  guar- 

anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer's  Clubs 
&  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  JetTerson,  O. 

——————————————  I  —  — ^ 

UltCnCDflDT  Gil  nc  lead  in  having  the  most 
flttlJwr  Un  I  3IL.UO  practlcalDoor,  Roof, and 
general  construction  of  any  Silo  on  market.  Write  for 
Catalogue  to  ABRAM  WALRATH  Co. ,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


SILOS. 


For  Silos,  Hoops  and  Lugs,  write  for  prices 
and  circulars.  T.  E.  CROSS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Unusua  1  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  or  small, 
improved  and  unimproved;  timber  and  other  lands. 
Best  fruit  growing  section:  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  In  the  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate. 
Varied  profits:  great  profits.  For  State  map  and 
valuable  reports  free,  address, 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


400  Acres,  Only  $1,600. 

Our  picture  describes  the  property  better  than 
words  can.  ‘-It  Is  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  build.”  400 
sugar  maples  can  be  tapped  on  this  big  farm  of  400 
acre ;  cuts 25  ton  hay ;  pasture  for  25  cows;  1,000  cords 
of  hard  wood;  200  Bald  win,  Greeningand  Russet  apple 
trees;  7-room  house,  with  piazza,  painted  and  blinded; 
stable,  40x48;  two  barns,  each  30x55;  living  water  In 
the  pasture, good  wellsnt  buildings;  near  neighbors. 
1  mile  to  school.  2(£  milesoutfrom  village;  lllnessof 
owner  forces  sale;  price  onlv$l  .000.  part  cash :  It  is  a 
property  that  should  sell  for  $2,000.  but  quick  sale  Is 
desired;  cut  of  buildings  and  travelling  instructions 
on  page  59  of  our  big  1904  catalogue  of  New  England 
farms,  which  Is  free,  with  reliable  information  of 
soils,  climate,  products,  markets,  etc.  Dept.  No  42. 
E  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  150  Nassau  st  ,  New 
York  City,  or  24  Franklin  st , Boston,  Mass. 


for  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing, 
r  All  In  V  Write  3.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart.  Mich. 


ATT  E  N  T I O  N"£SS?» "A1; 

f&YOr  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty. 
I.  HKRZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


SPRING  LAMBS 

Calves;  Fancy  Eggs;  Ginseng.  Etc.  Top  Prices. 
WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., Commission  Merchants, 
229-231  Washington  Street,  New  York 


Oldest  Commission 


House  In  New  York. 
Nst.1838.  Butter,cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc  Fruits. 
E.  B  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


GKO  P.  HAMMOND.  KPT  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


XDRE8SBD 

CALVES  &  LAMBS 

Hothouse  products;  Fruits;  Vegetables;  Fancy 
Eggs,  etc.  Consignments  solicited.  Top  prices  se¬ 
cured  for  choice  goods.  Write  us  what  you  have  to 
sell.  ARCHDEACON  &  CO  ,  100  Murray  St.  N.  Y. 


Superior  Cream 
eparator 


Gets  ALL  the  Cream. 
Complete  separation  in  tio  to  90 
minutes  is  made  by  circulation  of 
cold  water  thro  patented  Center 
Column  and  outside  Jacket.  Sim¬ 
ple.  Practical.  Water  and  milk 
do  not  mix.  “Equals  a  $150.  ma¬ 
chine.”  40,000  Farmers  use  it. 

WE  GIVE  A  BINDING  GUARANTEE 

We  refund  your  money  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  Investment  on 
the  farm.  Write  today  for  full 
particulars  and  testimonials. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 

Grand  River  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Has  three  times  the  separat¬ 
ing  power  of  other  makes. 
Does  not  mix  water  and  milk. 

Beats  Them  All 

because  it  gets  more  cream. 
More  butter.  Greater  profits. 
Easi er  to  clean  and  operate.  N o 
waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  Results  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  W  rite  to¬ 
day.  M  e  want  good  agent). 

KA  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 

16 KaDai  bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NKWTON’8  Heave,  Cough,  Dli- 
temper  and  Indlgewtlou  lure. 

A  veterinary  specific  tor  wind, 
■^T.throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
-Si*”  Strong  recommends.  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


FREE  TRIAL 


of  the  BEERY  bit 


Even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  ugly  horse 
Cures  hicKers.  shyers,  runaways  etc. 
FOUR  bits  m  one.  TEN  days  TRIAL 
PROF.  J  Q.  BEERY.  Pleasant  Mill  Ohio 


TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 

pno  tup  ct  mine  pmq 


Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privi¬ 
leges.  Special  $16.00  rate  on  certain  dates. 
Full  Information  on  application  to  local 
Agents,  or  R.  E.  Payne,  General  Agent, 
291  Main  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ec¬ 
clestone,  D.  P.  A..  385  Broadway.  New 
York. 


Make  your  Shingle  Roofs  Permanently  Tight,  your  Fence 
Posts  Rotproof,  and  your  Stable  Floors  Waterproof 

by  using’  S.  P.  F.  CARBOLIN  EUM  at  the  proper  time. 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  CO.,  108  Greenwich  Street,  New  York  Citv. 


UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  INVESTIGATED 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN.” 

A  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines. 
Costs  leas  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  lias  a 
wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  half  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine  required.  Especially  adapted  for 
irrigation  In  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (Sizes  2,  2  1-2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10, 12  and  10  Horse  Power.)  High-grade  Gasoline  Engines,  3  to  G  horse  power— adapted  for  Electric  Lighting,  Marine 
and  Pumping  purposes.  Mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalog.  THF  TLMFLlli  FUMF  CO,,  Dlctt^lier  tiud  It)  til  St8t$  CHIC’ AOO»  III* 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

We  have  had  something  to  say  about 
the  Philadelphia  rose,  which  is  given  to 
subscribers  this  year.  Now  let  others 
talk.  Here  are  a  few  notes  taken  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  recent  mails: 

The  new  Crimson  Rambler  Philadelphia 
came  in  fine  condition.  It  could  not  have 
been  fresher  had  I  received  it  directly 
from  the  grower  in  the  pot  it  was  grown 
in.  I  repotted  it.  It  is  not  a  large  plant, 
but  is  finely  rooted,  and  though  it  has  been 
potted  over  a  week  it  never  withered  or 
drooped  a  particle.  Accept  my  thanks  for 
the  rose.  m.  luther  peterson. 

Ohio. 

The  rose  Philadelphia  Rambler  came 
through  in  fine  shape;  have  it  potted  and 
it  is  growing.  Thank  you  for  it. 

New  York.  kdgar  pearsaxe. 

The  Rambler  arrived  safely  and  in  good 
condition.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to  me, 
as  I  had  expected  to  see  a  little  brown 
twig,  but  to  see  such  a  beautiful  green  lit¬ 
tle  bush  was  a  great  surprise,  for  which 
accept  my  thanks.  The  weather  has  been 
so  cold  I  have  planted  it  in  a  flower  pot. 
Connecticut.  mrs.  a.  w.  snow. 

The  Philadelphia  Rambler  arrived 
promptly  and  in  fine  condition.  Thus  far 
it  seems  contented  and  happy  in  spite  of 
frosty  nights  and  chilly  days.  You  are  do¬ 
ing  a  blessed  and  beautiful  work  in  send¬ 
ing  out  these  floral  souvenirs  from  time  to 
time.  Many  of  us  love  these  things  and 
long  for  them,  but  circumstances  are  hard 
and  we  do  not  feel  able  to  buy.  Your  gift 
comes  and  satisfies  our  hunger  and  helps 
us  out  of  our  sordid  self-pity,  v/ith  its 
i ! n Set  lesson  of  unselfishness.  Our  Father’s, 
blessing  on  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  all  the  fam 
ily,  and  not  least  on  the  Hope  Farm  mart 
with  his  constant  cheer  and  sturdy  good 
sense.  charlotte  t.  aebott. 

Ohio.  (■' 

We  could  print  hundreds  of  just  suchl 
kindly  notes.  They  come  from  all  over 
the  country — from  every  State.  The 
rose  was  sent  to  Cuba,  Jamaica  and  for¬ 
eign  countries,  even  to  South  Africa, 
where  it  will  grow  in  Pretoria.  Another 
was  sent  to  Russia.  Now  these  friends 
are  glad  to  see  the  little  plant,  but 
what  will  they  think  when  the  rosebush 
climbs  all  over  the  porch  and  bursts  in 
to  bloom?  Think  of  the  pleasure  they 
will  take  in  watching  it  grow  into 
beauty! 

Do  you  not  desire  that  pleasure?  The 
rose  is  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  sub¬ 
scribers  who  call  for  it.  Some  have  not 
yet  renewed  their  subscription.  Do  so 
at  once  and  order  the  rose.  This  will  be 
about  the  last  call,  for  the  season  is 
now  coming  with  a  rush.  Why  not  re¬ 
new  at  once? _ 

TIMELY  TOPICS. 

Farmers  Organizing.— There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  farmers  should  not  organ¬ 
ize  and  work  for  their  mutual  benefit  and 
protection.  The  writer  attended  a  meeting 
a  day  or  two  ago  where  such  an  organiza¬ 
tion  was  formed.  The  usual  officers,  presi¬ 
dent,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  were  chosen.  Then  a  committee  of 
information  was  named,  to  consist  of  one 
member,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make 
inquiry  regarding  matters  of  interest  to 
the  organization.  Another  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  purchases,  and  still 
another  to  effect  sales.  An  attempt  will 
be  made  to  purchase  seeds  and  fertilizers 
for  the  members  of  the  organization,  at 
a  discount  from  what  farmers  usually 
have  to  pay.  The  special  work  for  the 
committee  of  information  just  now  is  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  cooperative  creamer¬ 
ies  for  erection  and  equipment;  also  to  find 
out  if  these  have  been  successful,  and  to 
what  degree.  Then  compare  prices  re¬ 
ceived  at  these  creameries  with  those  paid 
by  the  proprietary  concerns.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  idea  of  first  learning  what 
has  been  done  and  how,  is  vastly  better 
than  to  invest  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  of  the  farmers’  hard-earned  money 
in  a  creamery  and  then  learn  by  exper¬ 
ience,  perhaps,  to  the  sorrow  of  the  in¬ 
vestors. 

Hired  Men.— The  hired  help  question  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  rather  more  serious  than  usual 
this  season.  The  number  of  men  who  are 
available  appears  to  be  somewhat  larger 
than  usual;  but  the  grade  of  help  offered 
is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Factories  are  curtailing  their  ex¬ 
penses  for  help  a  little,  and,  naturally, 
they  are  dispensing  with  the  less  desirable 
ones,  which  are  thus  thrown  out  upon  the 
farmers.  They  go  to  the  farmers  only  as 
a  last  resort,  and  will  stay  only  till  they 
can  find  some  way  to  exist  without  farm 
work.  Lumbermen,  creamerymen,  and 


factory  employers  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  help  all  these  years.  A  fac¬ 
tory  manager  told  me  that  he  could  dupli¬ 
cate  everyone  of  his  employees  inside  of 
10  days  if  he  needed  to  do  so.  Farmers 
are  making  every  effort  to  avoid  depen¬ 
dence  upon  hired  help  as  necessity  de¬ 
mands  their  doing. 

New  York  Beet  Sugar.— A  prediction  of 
the  Hope  Farm  man  appears  to  be  coming 
true,  so  far  as  regards  southern  New 
York.  For  several  years  the  Binghamton 
Beet  Sugar  Co.,  have  been  carrying  on  a 
more  or  less  successful  contest  to  procure 
a  supply  of  beets  for  their  enormous  fac¬ 
tory.  They  have  had  to  go  a  hundred 
miles  or  more  to  get  growers  to  furnish 
enough  beets  for  their  use,  and  yearly 
they  have  been  obliged  to  look  out  new 
territory,  as  many  growers  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  a  second  crop.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  land  that  is  quite  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  beets,  but  profits  are  only 
moderate,  risks  have  to  be  counted,  and 
labor  is  extremely  hard  to  get.  Those  liv¬ 
ing  at  a  distance  from  cities  or  large 
towns  could  not  procure  laborers,  and 
those  near  cities  were  not  always  success¬ 
ful  in  procuring  competent  help.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  Binghamton  company  has 
resolved  to  remove  to  Idaho,  where  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  made  for  a  larger  acre¬ 
age  of  beets.  H-  H-  L. 


RHEUMATISM 

Cured 

Through  the  Feet 

Don’t  Take  Medicine,  External  Rem¬ 
edy  Brings  Quick  Relief.  Sent 

FREE  ON  APPROVAL .  trv  it 

We  want  everyone  who  has  rheuma¬ 
tism  to  send  us  his  or  her  name.  We 
will  send  by  return  mail  a  pair  of  Magic 
Foot  Drafts,  the  wonderful  external  cure 
which  has  brought  more  comfort  into 
the  United  States  than  any  internal 
remedy  ever  made.  If  they  give  relief, 
send  us  One  dollar ;  if  not,  don’t  send 
us  a  cent — you  decide. 


Magic  Foot  Drafts  are  worn  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet  and  cure  by  absorbing  the  poisonous  acids 
in  the  b'ood  through  the  large  poies.  Tuey  cure 
rheumatism  in  every  part  of  the  body.  It  must 
be  evident  to  you  that  we  couldn’t  afford  to  send 
the  drafts  on  approval  if  they  did  not  cure,  even 
after  everything  else  has  failed. 

Since  I  used  the  Drafts  I  walk  without  crutches. 
They  do  just  what  you  claim. 

ANNIE  LEE  GUNN,  Augusta,  Ark. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  cheap  and  simple 
remedy.  1  have  found  it  to  bo  just  as  you  promised. 

J.  H.  DIKKMAN,  Danube,  Minn 

I  never  found  anything  that  would  help  mo  before 
trying  your  Drafts  JOHN  WHITE,  Grafton. Mil  h. 

I  have  suffered  with  rheumatism  for  the  past  ten 
tears  but  Magic  Foot  Drafts  have  ent  irely  cured  me. 
I  have  felt  no  pain  since  using  them. 

MRS.  MARY  ST.  ANGE,  Woonsocket.  K  I. 

We  have  thousands  of  long  letters  of  gratitude 
from  men  and  women  cured  of  rheumatism  by 
Magic  Foot  Drafts.  Will  v  on  let  them  cure  you? 
Write  to-day  to  the  Magic  Foot  Draft  t  <>., 
VVN  30  Oliver  IJldg.,  Jackson.  Midi.,  for  a  t  ial 
pair  of  Drafts  free  on  approval.  We  send  also 
a  valuable  booklet  on  rheumatism,  free. 


It  is  just  a  common  cold,  people  say, 
there’s  no  danger  in  that.  Admitting  their 
statement,  then  there  are  uncommon  colds, 
colds  which  are  dangerous ;  for  many  a 
fatal  sickness  begins  with  a  cold.  If  we 
could  tell  the  common  cold  from  the  un¬ 
common  we  could  feel  quite  safe.  But  we 
can’t.  The  uncommon  variety  is  rarely 
recognized  until  it  has  fastened  its  hold  on 
the  lungs,  and  there  are  symptoms  of  con¬ 
sumption. 

At  the  first  symptoms  the  careful  person 
will  heed  the  warning  by  taking  a  mild 
laxative  ;  some  vegetable  pill  that  will  not 
disturb  the  system  or  cause  griping.  About 
the  best  is  "Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets.’* 
If  the  cold  starts  with  a  cough,  and  it 
persists  then  some  local  treatment  for  this 
condition  should  be  taken.  A  well  known 
alterative  extract,  which  has  been  highly 
recommended  by  thousands  of  users,  is 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery. 
This  tonic  compound  is  composed  of  an 
extract  of  roots  and  herbs  and  has  a  sooth¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  mucous  membrane, 
allays  the  irritation  and  at  the  same  time 
works  in  the  proper  and  reasonable  waj 
at  the  seat  of  the  trouble — the  stagnated  or 
poisoned  blood. 

It  contains  no  alcohol  to  shrivel  up  the 
blood  corpuscles,  but  makes  pure  rich  red 
blood. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  iooo-page  illustrated  book, 
"The  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser,"  is 
sent  free  in  paper  covers  on  receipt  of  21 
one-cent  stamps  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  only. 
For  31  stamps  the  cloth-bound  volume  will 
be  sent.  1008  pages.  It  was  formerly  sold 
for  $1.50  per  copy.  Address  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


DR.  HESS 
Great  Stock  Book 

If  you  will  write  and  Bay  what 
r,..  A  stock  you  have— how  many  head 
rrgfi  of  each,  what  stock  food  you 
■  ■  ww  have  used— and  mention  this 
paper.  This  book  is  a  comprehensive  treatise 
on  the  care  of  all  live  stock  and  poultry,  based 
on  the  scientific  knowledge  and  attainments 
of  the  eminent  veterinarian,  Dr.  Hess  (M.D., 
D  V  S.) ;  written  in  popular  language ;  com¬ 
mended  and  used  by  veterinarians  every¬ 
where.  (let  it  and  become  a  master  of  alL 
stock  diseases.  W rite  to-day,  to 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Makers  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food. 


Increase  Your  Income 


Learn  profitable  poultry  raising.  Our  suc¬ 
cess  in  teaching  it  has  been  phenomenal. 
The  faculty  are  practical  poultry  men  and 
experienced  teachers.  Tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  thoso  who  begin  Ji'OW*  No 
other  investment  brings  such  large  and 
sure  returns.  Write  to-day  for  illustrated 
booklet  fully  describing  various  courses. 

COLl  .TIBIA  SCHOOL  OF  POI  LTKY 
CrV/ITKEy  Box  608,  Walervllle,  fl.  Y. 


This  is  the  Limit 

A  Hot  Water.  Self-Regulating,  50  egg 
Incubator  $4.50.  $3.00  and  up  for 

brooders.  All  on  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 
No  agents.  You  pay  no  middlemen’s 
profits.  See  catalogue  for  “100&  Hatches.’  Write 

BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY.,  B01  23,  Sprlogfltid.  Ohlt 


$  I  0.80  For 
1  ma  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Ferfeot  la  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  oatalog  to-day. 

QEO?  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111 


POULTRY 


SUGAR  BEETS  FOR  STOCK  FEED 

BETTER  THAN  MANUELS 
Breustedt’s  “Elite”  and  “Elite  A”  Sugar  Beet 
Seeds  yield  1500  to  2500  bushels  per  acre 

lb.,  25c;  k;  lb.,  40c;  lib. ,75c;  2  lbs.,  *1.25;  4  lbs., 
12.25 — by  mail,  prepaid.  6  lbs..  *1.75;  10  lbs.,  *3.00; 
25  lbs.,  *6.00;  50  lbs.,  *11.00;  110  lbs.,  *20.00-by  freight 
or  express,  not  prepaid.  Cash  with  order. 

JK.  C.  POST,  M.  E.,  DUNDEE,  MTCH. 
Sole  Agent  for  United  States  and  Canada. 


THE  SPRING 
WORK 

is  sure  to  bring  soro 
shoulders.  You  need  not 
lay  your  horse\>ff  a  day 
if  you  use 

GALL 

_ w„ _  CURE. 

It’s  the  sovereign  remedy  for  all  Calls,  Scratches, 
Wire  Cuts,  Croaso  Heel,  etc.  In  horses.  Torn  or 
Cracked  Teats,  etc.  in  cows.  Sold  by  local  dealers 
every  where,  who  are  directed  to  refund  money  if  it 
fails.  Enclose  us  10  cents  for  testing  sample. 
BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  COMFANY,  Boi  519,  Old  Town,  Me. 


Above  trade  mark  on  every  box. 


BICKMORE’S 


spvms 

aired  By  one 
45minute 
treatment 


FLEMINC'S  Is  the 

quick  and  sure  spavin  cure. 
Thousands  cured  by  this 
wonderful  46-minute  method. 
Guaranteed  always.  Free 
Book  about  Spavin,  Ourb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  eto.Write. 

FLEXING  BROS.,  (hemlit*. 
122  L'olon  Slock  Ids. Chicago, I 


HAVE  YOU  HORSES? 

Are  any  of  them 
troubled  with 
Spavins,  Ring 
Bones,  Splints, 
Curbs  or  any  other 
form  of  Lameness? 
If  so  you  need 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE. 

It  Cures  all  of  These. 

Hartmonsville,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  6,  1903. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  a  “Treatise  on  the 
Horse  and  His  Diseases.”  I  have  used  your  Spavin 
Cure  and  think  it  has  no  equal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEORGE  B.  JENKINS. 

Price  $1;  6  lor  $5.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Ken* 
dell’s  Spavin  Cure,  also  “ATreatise  on  IheHor.e," 

the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO„  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


Your  Idle  Money 

Should  Earn 


5% 


Estab.  over  10  Years 
No  Speculation 
UnderN.  Y,  Banking 
Dept.  Supervision 


But  place  it  where  you  are  sure 
it  will  be  free  from  speculation. 

The  Industrial  Savings  & 
Loan  Co.  w  ill  be  pleased  to  fur¬ 
nish  full  information  regarding 
Its  methods.  Endorsed  by  the 
most  conservative  authorities 
upon  investments. 

We  will  pay  5  p.c.  per  an¬ 
num  «  n  your  savings.  Earn¬ 
ings  commeneeutonce  and  paid 
for  every  clay  in  our  care.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time. 

Write  tn-d»y  for  |>Hrti«ulnrx. 
Assets,  -  -  -  -  -  $1,700,000  / 
Surplus  and  Profits,  -  160,000 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

li:M  Bum  \i»\v  \  v,  Nnv  York. 


NOW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD  S  l  AIR, 
this  enormous  sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
■we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8tli  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A' 


Fan 


CRE  OF  CORN 

...  i  /  1  _  . ..!  V.!  1 !  ti  r\rertirai  . 


"Corn  I*  King.”  Us  wonderful  possibilities  practical¬ 
ly  developed  in  the  newest  and  latest  Sdage  work; 


flQOOOOOOOQ 

We  keep  ev-P 

_  _  _  _ _ J  erything  in  the) 

(POULTRY  LIN  E-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-J 
(bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— j 
^ it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you< 
>our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  < 
(asking— it's  worth  having. 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., < 

J  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  { 

OOOCiOQQOOOOQOOQOOOQOOOOOQi 

ftClTU  Til  i  inC  ou  HENS  and  CHICKSk 
IIEA  In  I  U  LIOC.  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


“MODERN  SILAGE  METHODS.” 

i  ssxxxssssrst^  s  Sfc&asj 

!  complete  and  reliable  information  regarding  Silagcand 
I  its  composition;  feeding  and  a  treatise  on  rations, 
I  being  a  Feeders'  and  Dairymens  Guide. 

i  I— Advantages  of  ihe  Silo.  IV— How  io  Make  Silage. 

I  II— Building  the  Silo.  V-Feeding  Silage. 

;  III-  Silage  Crops.  VI— A  Feeder  s  Guide 

I  212  pages  of  plain,  practical  Information  for 

;  practical  men.  Contains  Just  the  things  __ 

I  yonh.no  wanted  to  know  amt  crulrt  not  And  elM-  J 

I  where.  CopvriaMtd  1W3.  Pootpnld  for  10  A 
“  cent*,  stamps  or  coin. 

THE  SILVER  MFG.CO., 

Salem,  Ohio, 


WELL  DRILLS. 

With  one  of  Loomis’  late  improved  machines 
you  are  sure  of  large  profits  on  the  capital 
invested.  They  are  the  leaders  in  this  line. 

J  Certainly  the  greatest  money  earning  Well 

•  Drilling  Machinery  made  in  America.  Address 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

WATER  TANKS 

MADE  or 


ABE  THE 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  36  Cortlandt  8t„  N.X 


5AW  MILL  MACHINERY 


You  have  onlyto  inves¬ 
tigate  the  merits  of 
American  Saw  Mills 

to  bo  convinced  of  their  su¬ 
periority.  Factory  right  at 
1 1 ho  doors  of  iron,  coal  and  steel  production.  Lowest  freight  rates. 
I  Prices  j  ust  right  too.  Fire  sizes  portable  saw  mills.  Edgers,  trimmers, 
|  shingle  machines,  lath  mills,  cord  wood,  cut-off  and  rip  saws,  steam 
j  rind  gasoline  engines,  feed  mills.  Supplies  of  every  description.  Froe 
| catalogue.  Ask  for  It.  Describes  everything  In  detail. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINE  CO. 

New  York  City, 


[6  10  Engineering  Bldg. 


Jhe  FREE  Homestead 

Lands  of  ■■■  ■ 

Western 


Canada 


are  the 

Star  Attractions 

for  1904. 

Millions  of  acres  of  magnificent 
Grain  and  Grazing  Lands  to  be 
had  as  a  free  gift,  or  by  pur¬ 
chase  from  Railway  Compan¬ 
ies,  Land  Corporations,  etc. 

The  Great  Attractions 

Onod  crops,  delightful  cli¬ 
mate. splendid  school  system, 
perfect  social  conditions, 
exceptional  railway adwf  a- 
tnge*.  and  wealth  and  -alii li¬ 
enee  acquired  easily. 

The  population  of  Western 
Canada  increased  128,000  by  im¬ 
migration  during  the  past  year, 
over  50,000  being  Americans. 

Write  to  the  nearest  author¬ 
ized  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  Canadian  Atlas  and 
other  information;  or  address 
Superintendent  Immigration. 
-  Ottawa,  Canada:— 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 
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TRAP  NESTS  FOR  HENS.  PUTTING  UP  WIRE  NETTING. 


By  “trap  nests”  are  meant  boxes  which 
close  after  the  hen  enters  to  lay.  She 
cannot  get  out  until  release.d,  and  as  she 
carries  a  marked  leg  band  it  is  possible 
to  keep  a  record  of  each  hen  and  select 
eggs  from  the  best  layers  for  hatching. 

I  have  never  tried  the  trap  nests,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  could  be  great 
Improvement  made  in  the  egg  production 
by  their  use.  where  one  has  time  to  take 
pains  with  them.  I  find  that  the  best  lay¬ 
ers  make  the  best  breeders,  and  also  that 
it  is  possible  to  breed  up  the  laying  habit 
in  a  few  years  to  quite  an  extent  by  care¬ 
ful  mating  of  chicks  from  the  best  layers. 

New  York.  grand  view  farm. 

I  have  used  trap  nests,  but  not  with 
•what  I  should  call  as  good  results  as  they 
ought  to  be.  I  had  trouble  to  get  the  fowls 
to  go  in  the  nests.  After  taking  all  other 
nests  away  they  would  lay  outside  part  of 
the  time,  so  we  were  never  certain  just 
when  we  were  getting  all  the  eggs  from 
a  certain  hen.  I  have  no  trouble  to  pick 
out  the  good  layers  in  a  flock,  without 
going  to  the  trouble  of  confining  each 
single  hen  to  find  out  just  when  she  lays. 
T  have  no  doubt  that  by  picking  out  the 
best  layers  It  helps  to  develop  the  laying 
qualities  in  a  flock.  d.  a.  mount. 

New  Jersey. 


When  putting  up  wire  netting  for  the 
poultry  runs,  or  in  any  place  where  you 
do  not  expect  to  leave  it  till  it  rusts  out, 
drive  a  sixpenny  wire  nail  half  its  length 
into  the  posts  just  under  the  top  strand 
and  just  above  bottom  strand  and  every 
foot  or  so,  or  as  often  as  you  think 
necessary,  up  and  down  the  posts,  and 
bend  these  nails  alternately  down  and 
up  over  the  adjacent  strands.  The  fence 
will  be  held  just  as  firmly  as  if  fastened 
with  staples,  and  if  you  ever  want  to 
take  down  the  netting,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  bend  back  the  nails  and  your  net¬ 
ting  is  off  and  just  as  good  as  new.  When 
netting  is  put  up  with  staples  driven 
firmly  into  the  posts  it  is  not  only  a 
tedious  job  to  take  down  the  fence,  but 
almost  impossible  to  do  so  without 
breaking  and  otherwise  damaging  the 
netting.  If  you  have  any  doubts  about 
the  advantage  of  using  nails,  just  try 
them  on  a  piece  of  temporary  netting, 
and  you  will  never  use  any  more  staples. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.  m.  m.  c. 


We  have  never  used  "trap  nests”  to  pick 
out  our  best  layers.  T  do  not  think  they 
are  practical.  T  think  it  better  to  cull  out 
the  flock,  throwing  out.  those  of  small  size, 
poor  shape  and  all  those  that  show  a  dis¬ 
position  to  take  on  much  fat;  then  give 
the  rest  plenty  of  care  and  feed,  and  I 
think  the  result,  will  he  as  successful  as 
hv  the  use  of  the  trap  nests.  Any  person 
having  a  small  flock  of  hens  gets  a  larger 
percentage  of  eggs  than  one  having  a  large 
flock,  showing  that  feed  and  care  have 
much  to  do  with  their  laying.  Care  will 
get  more  etrgs  than  pedigrees. 

Pennsylvania.  chart/es  w.  creasy. 

T  consider  trap  nests  beneficial  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  family  of  superior  layers.  While 
T  cannot  sneak  from  full  personal  experi¬ 
ence.  it  remains  reasonable  that  this  is  the 
only  way  of  forging  ahead  in  a  definite 
•way  for  producing  superior  layers.  This 
method  removes  the  uncertainty  of  know¬ 
ing  positively  which  are  the  best  layers. 
When  there  are  no  "deadheads”  in  a  flock 
T  do  not  consider  this  method  then  ad¬ 
visable.  ARTHUR  M'CATN. 

New  Jersey. 

T  have  used  "trap  nests”  for  some  vears 
and  find  them  to  he  a.  very  efficient  means 
of  obtaining  strains  of  poultry  from  birds 
of  peculiar  merit.  My  experience  teaches 
me  that  "kind  will  follow  kin”  in  the  hen 
family  as  well  as  in  other  animals.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  found  that  I  had  in  my 
flock  a  few  hens  of  great  egg-producing 
power,  especially  in  Winter.  T  used  the 
"trap-nest”  system  on  the  flock,  and  saved 
all  the  eggs  from  these  for  hatching,  and 
as  a  result  have  obtained  a  remarkable 
laying  strain  from  them.  Prom  my  experi¬ 
ence  I  believe  that  generally  the  best  lay¬ 
ers  are  best  for  breeding  stock.  By  aid  of 
the  trap  nest  one  can  easily  obtain  -what 
might  he  termed  "a  strain  -with  a  pedi¬ 
gree.”  Tt  is  my  purpose  to  continue  breed¬ 
ing  in  this  way  so  long  as  I  can  see  im¬ 
provement.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN. 

New  York. 

I  have  not  used  them.  Tt  would  be  im¬ 
practicable  with  a  large  number  C4o00),  and 
T  have  little  faith  in  a  phenomenal  layer 
being  a  good  breeder.  With  the  right  kind 
of  feed,  treatment  and  other  conditions, 
all  Leghorns  are  phenomenal  layers;  but 
the  progeny  of  hens  so  forced  is  weak  in 
Vitality.  GEO.  CAS8. 

Ohio. 

When  one  has  the  time  to  attend  to  them 
T  think  they  are  a  great  help  in  selecting 
the  best  layers.  The  question  is,  will  it 
pay  for  the  extra  time  taken  in  looking 
after  the  trap  nests,  etc.?— which  T  am  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt.  The  very  fact  that  the 
best  layers  give  us  the  most  eggs  shows 
that  we  are  breeding  more  from  our  best 
layers  than  from  our  less  diligent  fowls; 
and  in  this  way  by  careful  selection  and 
mating,  while  we  may  not  be  getting  along 
quite  so  fast  towards  breeding  our  fowls 
up  to  laying  366  eggs  each  leap  year,  yet 
in  mv  opinion  our  friends  with  the  trap 
nests  will  not  be  far  enough  ahead  at  the 
finish  to  pay  them  for  the  extra  time  they 
have  used.  Therefore,  T,  as  yet,  prefer 
careful  selection  and  mating  with  a  view 
to  ideal  tynes  rather  than  using  my  time 
looking  after  trap  nests. 

New  Jersey.  J.  e.  stevenson. 


"What  Is  a  press  censor,  pop?”  "Why, 
a  press  censor,  my  son,  Is  a  man  who 
knows  more  than  he  thinks  other  peo¬ 
ple  should.” — Yonkers  Statesman. 


“If  you  want  to  know  how  to  raise 
Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without 
Milk,  write  to  J.  W.  Barwell,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.” — Adv. 


j  The  Highest  Authorities  That  Exist.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  State  Authorities,  Leading  Breeders 
of  All  Classes. 

The  sovereign  remedy  for  destroying 
disease  germs  and  warding  off  all  forms 
|  of  contagion.  If  you  believe  that  high¬ 
est  ii  e  stock  possibilities  come  from 
perfect  health,  follow  the  lead  of  noted 
breeders, the  teachings  of  veterinarians, 
i  scientists  and  professors  of  animal 
husbandry,  and  use  world  famous 

Zenoleum 

v  Disinfectant,  Antiseptic,  Lice  Killer. 

The  nearest  approach  to  an  absolute 
guarantee  against  contagion.  Kills  lice, 
cures  Spanish  itch,  mange,  ringworm 
sores,  screw-worms,  calf  cholera,  etc. 
Used  exclusively  for  3  successive  years 
to  avoid  contagion  at  the  International 
I  Live  Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago, 
f  "The  Great  Coal  Tar  Carbolic  Disinfectant  Dip." 
Sample  gallon  ot  Zenoleum  by  express  pre¬ 
paid,  01.50: 6  gallons,  freight  prepaid,  $6  25. 

Learn  or  Zenoleum,  Its  misslom,  Its  power, 
Its  standing,  by  sending  for  free  books,  “Vet¬ 
erinary  Adviser”  and  “Plggie’s  Troubles." 

ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  CO., 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F.  It.  CHACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

!  The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 
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meana  cow  profit.  No  stable  or  dair* 
barn  is  complete  without  the 

FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION. 

All  eteel  and  Iron.  <‘U”  bars.  No  cor¬ 
ners,  angles  or  sharp  edges.  Hung  on 
chains — swings  freely  all  ways.  Light¬ 
est,  neatest,  strongest.  Don’t  repair  or 
build  a  cow  barn  without  them.  Write 
for  cir.  No.12  and  speoial  price  to  agent*. 

FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 
g.  Seed  Grower,  Rochester, N.Y. 

"I  TTNTyERSTAND  that  that  politician  Is 
a  self-made  man!”  “He  is  entirely,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  couple  of  coats  of  whitewash 
which  he  has  received  from  investigat¬ 
ing  committees.” — Credit  L<ost. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Whs.,  R.  F.  D.  No, 2. 


CnilCTUIMG  QlfiUT  -White  Wyandottes.  15  eggs 
oIIMl  I  mnu  filunlforSl.  Splendid  layers.  Cock¬ 
erels  for  sale.  C.  D.  HARVEY,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  in  America  of 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COACH,  PERCHERON-NORMAN 
AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Our  last  importation  of  1903,  consisting  of  100  head  of  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions,  arrived  at  Lafayette  July  10.  making  three 
importations  last  year.  Our  first  importation  of  1904  arrived  ut  Lafayette 
by  special  express  January  10.  Never  in  the  history  oi  the  Lafayette  Stock 
Farm  have  we  been  able  to  offer  so  groat  a  lot  of  high-class  stallions  three  io 
five  years  of  age.  We  select  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  but  good,  sound,  serviceable  horses  that 
will  do  our  customers  good  and  on  which  we  will  put  a  gilt-edge  guarantee  We  give  long  time  to  responsible 
buyers,  and  our  prices  are  as  low  as  any  responsible  firm  can  sell  them  Correspondence  invited 
if.  CnOUCK  dfc  SON,  PROPS.,  Xj.^IP^-'SrjEJYTIE:,  I3XTT3. 


GEDKTEY  FARM 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 


HOLLYROOD  FARM— Home  of  the  Great 
Holltrood  Mercedes  Herd 


HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


ithe  Cows 
In  the  U.S, 


do  not  pay  ex¬ 
penses  of  labor 
and  feed, states 
a  well-known 
authority. 

The  remedy 
lies  in  using 
thoroughbred  sires.  Booklet  B1  tells 
something  about  this.  Write  for  it 
and  for  new  Sale  List  B22  of  JERSEY 
BULLS.  Do  it  now. 

WINTER6REEN  HILL  FARM, 

SCOTTSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 


DABBCn  DflPIfC  "RINGLET  "  and 
DAnnEU  KUuMi  '  stock 

Quality  unsurpassed.  Eggs, $1  fclft ;  $1.75for3U;  $5 
for  1(  U.  B.  H.  Ackley,  Spring  Hill,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


WoodGrest  Farm, 

RIFTON,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Breeders  of  choice  prize-winning  Barred  P.  Rocks 
White  Wyandottes  and  Lt.  Brahmas,  We  have  won 
seventy-seven  regular  and  special  prizes  at  three 
large  shows  t  his  season.  Our  tr  atines  for  1904  contain 
all  the  above  prize  winning  birds.  Eggs  for  hatching 
14.00  per  setting;  two  settings,  $7  00;  three  settings. 
$10.00.  '  Incubator  eggs,  $0.00  per  100. 


AT  BARGAIN  PRICES — 20  W.  Wyan..  50  W. 

Rocks,  14  W.  Leg.  Eggs.  $1.50  for  20.  Incubator 
eggs  also;  stamp.  Mrs.  J.-P.  Hellings.  Dover,  Del. 

VALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM  — Belle¬ 
ville,  Pa.  'Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free 


Ruff  Wyandottes,  “Pioneer  Strain. “bred  20  years. 
1  ’  bronze  medal,  high  stan’d  excellence:  Eggs  $2  for 
15;  $3  for  30.  W.  H.  Nieholoy  &  Son.  Newark.  N.  Y 


Prairie  Farm  leShor'n! 

Bggs. $2.00  per  15:  $7.00  per  100.  Also  4  A.  J.  C.  C.  Jersey 
heifer  calves.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON,  Atwater,  N.y 


1200  S.  0.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  our  egg-type  strain.  We  have 
sele  cted  500  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


Heavy  Layers.  The 
Forestside,OakHill,N.Y 


MAN0KIN  WHITE  LEGHORNS  SATiSFY 

Acknowledged  the  greatest  egg-producing  variety  in 
existence.  Hatehable  eggs  for  sale  at  farmers'  prices. 
i - 1  K.  B.  PUSEV.  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


WYCKOFF  VAN  DRESSER 

Single-comb  White  Leghorns,  fresh  hatching  eggs; 
quickshipments;  15for$l;  60  for$3;  100  for  $5.  From 
pick  of  300  selected  hens.  Northern  grown,  farm 
raised,  unlimited  range,  disease  unknown,  no  Inbreed¬ 
ing.  Circulars  free.  F.  E.  GORDON.  Chjzy.  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets,  $1.50;  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5  pe* 
<00.  Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

DIMMER  BROS  R.  it  *i.  Weedsport,  Bk  t 

HUFF  White  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c  per  15.  $1.25  per30,$2 
per  60.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Milford  Square,  Pa 


|URE  BRED  WHITE  LANGSHANS, 

best  winter  layers.  Ideal  table  fowl.  Eggs  $1.00 
per  15.  A.  L.  FROST  R.D.  2,  Piqua  Ohio. 


|J  ■■  Ml  A  bred  18  years  for  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
H  P®  N  ^  up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free. 
■  ■  » W  -phe  j^ew  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Moi  risonville,  Ill, 


C.  Gordon 


Box  t>3,  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.Y..  will 
I  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs,$l  lor  15 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  oook,  10c 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford, Pa 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES:® ,or  'Ma** 


perl  0  .tozk* 


. .00  per  sitting ;  $4.00 
C  A.  HALL.  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


High-class  Registry  8tock  only.  Do  you  want  a 
MERCEDES  Bull  Calf  ?  Royally-bred,  handsomely- 
marked, fine  individuals  sired  by  Mercedes  Jumps' 
Pietertje  Paul29830.  A  R.  O.  flams,  of  unrivaled 
milk  and  butter  families. 

Other  highly  bred  young  stock  for  sale  Write  for 
prices  today.  J.  H.  WALLICK, 

Middletown,  Orange  Co  ,  N  Y 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000. 

Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golder  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard- Bred  BLACK  MINORCA^  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

tW  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES 
Females,  sit. as  nRCk 


Scotch  Collies,  Spavea 
SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Several  very  largo,  handsome,  perfectly  marked, 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  hulls  for  sale  at  far¬ 
mer’s  prices.  From  a  year  to  18  months  old.  Selected 
from  best  dams  in  herd  of  over  forty  head.  A 11  sired 
by  Dora  DeKols  Count.  No.  23,757,  or  Corona  Spofford 
Pietertje,  No.  30.160.  Extended  pedigree  furnished. 
Inquire  P.  B  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or 

Mclennan  bros.  stock  farm, 

Dell  McCluer,  Manager 
R.  F.  D.,  Ischua,  Cattaraugus  Co-.  N.  Y 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sai» 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCKEST  FARM.  Rifton.  Ulster  Co..  N  T 


SPRINGDALE  FARM 


525.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS.  Mentor,  Ohio. 

FDR  QAI  F~A  few  registered  Ayrshire  Bull 
Ull  oHLL  Calves.  Farmers’ prices. 
OLIVER  SMITH  &  SON,  Cbateaugay,  N.  Y 

Herd  of  Red  Polled 

_  Cattle  .and  O.  I.  C. 

Swine,  Spring  Pigs,  Service  Boars,  and  other  stock  for 
sale.  Write  your  warns  and  gitmy  prices. 

E.  J.  ADAMS.  Adams  Basin.  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

“Good  Ones  Registered— Cheap. 

U.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Libeity  Street,  Pitt'-bur.-.  Pa. 

JERSEYS— 4  Reg.  Bulls;  4  Reg.  Heifers,  2  to  11 
mos.  old.  Solid  color.  1  Keg.  Cow.  doe  July  II. '04. 
St.  Lambert  Strains.  J.A.  HERB,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

CAI  C— Registered  Short  Hern  Bull 
w#AI»Ci  Calf.  A  beauty.  Price. $2'U!0. 
A.  W.  GRAHAM,  Portairevllle,  N.  W 

Fall  and  Spring  far¬ 
rowing  ;  low  prices. 
Send  for  list  giving 
C’HENEY,  Manlius,  N.Y. 

She  went  South  to  North  Carolina,  a 

JERSEY  RED 
SOW 

2.  29,  ’04.  Safe  In  pig.  Arrived  In  good  order.  Try  one 
Sows  bred, $25;  Boars,  $20;  Pigs,  $6.  Catalogue  free. 
ARTHUR  .1.  COLLINS,  Mooresbm  n,  >7.  J. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows, 2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  5  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  o" 
Be  ksh  rescan  disregard.  Fi-st-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale,  Ct. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SKSSI 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester.  Mich 


R(&J\  Chinas,  JMsnircs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars.  B'ed  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  desciipt  o  i  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  to..  Pa. 


rrin  OAl  C  Gilt  Edge  Poland  China  Boar.  Fall  F.i- 
rUn  OnLu  row.  wt.  200  lbs  Also  Poland  Chiua 
and  Chester  Wuite  spring  pigs. 

F.  H.  GATES  &  SONS.  Chittenango,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


BY  HUNDREDS  AND  SETTINGS, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  K.  I.  Reds, 
Pekin  Due  k.  Catalogue  free. 
ARTHUR  MCCAIN  &  CO..  Delaware,  N.  J. 


r  A A  q —Thorough  bred  Rucks, Wyandottes,  Leghorn*,  K.  I.  Red*, 
LUUu  Orpington*,  Min^'cas,  Lang* bun*.  Brahma*.  Cochin*, 
Hamburg*.  15,  $1  ;*J0,  $2.  ^at.  Free.  H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakerfown,  Pa. 


AflQ  FOR  HATCHING — All  breeds,  Orp’ge,  Brahmas,Wyan- 
UUv  dottes,  P.  Rocks,  Leghorn*,  Cocbius,  Langshaus,  Min¬ 
orca*,  Houdans,  Bantam*,  Guineas,  1*.  Ducks,  Pit  Game*. 
State  your  wants.  Mt.  Blanco  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


White  Plymouth  Bock  Eggs  Thorniley  .Mariet  ta.O 


White  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 

eggs  for  Hatching.  Fine  stock  of  largest 
size,  15  for  $1.00  ;  45  for  $2  50.  . 

CI1AS.  W.  CREA.SY,  Catawissa,  Pa. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks — Choicest;  highest  honors 
at  N.Y.,  Boston,  Pan-American  &  Rochester.  Eggs 
$3  per  15.  Nutwood  Farms,  R. F  I).  No.  4  Syracuse,  N.Y’ 

Rarrarl  Rnrlre  exclusively .R  nglet strain. Eggs 
Barreu  nocas  from  prize  winners,  la  tor  $1.1)0; 
50  for  $3.90.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  H. 


EGGS 


Nelson  s  fanmns  egg  producing  mi alns  of  Bat  red  Rock4 
auilS.C.  Brown  Leghorn*,  1  f»  $1,  f>0  $3.  Hatch  guaranteed. 
The  J.  F.  Nel*on  Poultry  Farm,  Grove  City,  Penn.* 
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MANCHESTER’S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Calf  Feeding. 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  articles  on 
raising  calves  without  milk,  and  would 
like  to  know  just  how  much  and  what 
kinds  of  grain  is  fed  to  a  calf  at  the  age 
of  two  weeks  G.  f.  m. 

Willsboro,  N.  Y 

Two  of  our  neighbors  have  raised 
some  very  nice  calves  by  using  Blatch- 
ford’s  calf  meal.  This  costs  about  $3.50 
per  100,  which  is  rather  high.  Directions 
come  with  it,  and  bag  will  usually  do 
for  one  calf.  If  you  wish  you  can  use 
oatmeal  or  linseed  meal  in  place  of  this, 
and  we  know  good  calves  are  raised  upon 
these.  We  have  a  bunch  now  of  seven; 
six  were  raised  on  a  little  skim-milk, 
two  having  it  only  two  or  three  weeks; 
then  the  six  had  warm  water  and  grain 
and  the  other  one  new  milk  and  grain. 
The  new-milk  calf  looks  a  little  sleeker, 
but  we  doubt  very  much  if  it  turns  out 
as  good  a  cow  as  the  water,  grain  and 
hay  calves.  The  things  to  look  out  for 
are  clean  pails;  have  milk  or  gruel  at 
night,  temperature  blood  warm,  about 
98  to  100  degrees,  clean  stable  and  not 
overfeeding.  Also,  in  changing  from  the 
milk  to  gruel,  or  any  change,  make  it  a 
gradual  one,  as  a  quick  change  will 
almost  always  bring  on  scours.  Let  the 
calves  have  dry  bran  in  a  box,  and  eat 
what  they  want  until  they  are  three 
months  old  and  give  them  a  little  lock 
of  fine  hay  or  rowen  fresh  each  time  you 
feed.  Cut  a  turf  once  in  a  while  and  put 
in  the  pen  for  them  to  lick.  Make  a  good 
gruel  with  about  two  pounds  of  the  oat 
or  linseed  meal  to  four  quarts  of  water 
stirring  it  into  the  boiling  water  grad¬ 
ually,  so  it  will  not  be  lumpy.  Use  about 
six  tablespoon fuls  of  this  to  three  quarts 
of  skim-milk,  and  gradually  replace  the 
skim-milk  with  warm  water  until  you 
are  feeding  only  gruel  and  water.  You 
can  use  more  of  the  gruel  as  the  calf  in¬ 
creases  its  size,  and  at  two  months  he 
will  take  raw  grain,  either  dry  or  you 
can  mix  it  with  water.  We  prefer  to 
give  the  calf  new  milk  for  at  least  a 
week  and  think  two  weeks  better,  as  we 
like  to  get  them  on  a  good  start  before 
we  change  to  other  feeds.  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  give  precise  directions.  After 
you  have  tried  one  or  two  your  own  ob¬ 
servation  will  tell  you  how  better  than 
we  can.  We  have  just  started  two  more 
calves  from  extra  good  cows,  and  have 
noticed  that  one  began  to  chew  his  cud 
before  he  was  a  week  old,  and  now 
between  two  and  three  weeks  is  at  it 
like  an  old  cow. 

Removing  Warts. 

What  will  take  warts  off  cows’  teats? 
I  never  saw  warts  as  thick  as  our  cow 
has  them;  they  are  long  slim  ones,  mostly 
on  one  teat.  They  are  in  a  bunch  almost 
as  large  as  the  end  of  my  thumb,  and 
hurt  her  some  when  I  milk.  She  will 
calve  in  June,  and  we  thought  if  we  could 
get  something  to  take  them  off  while  she 
was  dry  it  would  be  the  best  time;  but  if 
we  cannot  get  them  off  we  might  as  well 
make  beef  of  her,  and  she  is  tooi  good  a 
cow  for  tha»  8.  M.  k. 

Sherwood.  Ore. 

If  the  warts  are  long  and  slim  tie  a 
string  tight  around  them  close  to  the 
teat  and  they  will  drop  off  in  a  few  days. 
Dr.  Mayo,  our  former  State  college  vet¬ 
erinary  says  cut  them  off  if  large,  and  if 
they  bleed  badly  sear  them  with  a  hot 
iron,  or  if  small  drop  on  acetic  acid  (the 
acid  of  vinegar)  until  the  wart  is  soft; 
they  will  drop  off  in  a  week  or  so. 

Butter  Making  for  Beginners. 

Will  some  of  the  butter  makers  tell  a 
beginner  some  points  in  making  good  but¬ 
ter?  How  long  should  the  milk  stand  be¬ 
fore  skimming?  Should  the  milk  become 
loppered  before  skimming?  What  causes 
false  cream,  as  it  is  called,  making  white 
spots  in  the  butter?  How  can  these  be 
avoided?  l.  s.  k. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Skim  the  milk  every  12  hours.  You 
can  let  it  stand  twelve  hours  longer,  and 
if  any  more  cream  rises  skim  again. 
Get  your  milk  into  cold  water  as  soon  as 
you  can  after  it  is  milked.  Don’t  let  it 
stand  around.  You  will  find  the  cream 
will  rise  quicker  and  better  on  milk  put 
at  once  into  water.  Keep  the  cream  cold 
after  skimming.  Don’t  let  either  the 
cream  or  milk  lopper.  Churn  at  least 
twice  a  week,  and  three  times  is  better. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  make  butter 
of  high  quality  where  one  churns  only 
once  a  week.  The  cream  gets  old  and  off 
flavor,  and  the  butter  is  poor  and  grows 
poorer.  Keep  everything  clean;  strain 
your  cream  before  putting  into  the 
churn.  Have  some  kind  of  a  vessel 
that  you  can  ripen  your  cream  all  at 
one  time,  and  have  it  even.  Use  a 
starter;  skim-milk  starters  are  best.  For 
five  gallons  of  cream  take  a  quart  of 
sweet  skim-milk,  add  a  teaspoonful  or 
table  spoonful  of  buttermilk.  Heat  this 
to  70  degrees;  let  it  stand  over  night 
and  in  the  morning  it  will  be  loppered, 
but  not  whey  and  curd.  Put  this  starter 
into  your  cream,  say  from  10  A.  M.  to 


12  M.  Heat  the  cream  to  70  degrees  and 
let  it  stand  until  morning  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  room  where  the  air  is  pure.  Stir 
it  half  a  dozen  times  through  the  day, 
and  in  the  morning  your  cream  is  ready 
to  churn.  Have  the  cream  at  60  to  62 
degrees  when  churning.  Churn  until 
granules  come  size  of  wheat  or  peas; 
draw  off  what  buttermilk  you  can,  or  if 
buttermilk  bothers  by  mixing  with  but¬ 
ter,  throw  in  a  handful  of  salt  and  give 
the  churn  a  few  turns.  Draw  off  all 
the  buttermilk  and  wash  with  clean  cold 
cold  water.  Then  take  out  and  work 
slightly,  adding  salt  as  your  customers 
demand.  Salt  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
and  heavy  salting  will  help  disguise  poor 
flavor,  but  butter  made  as  I  suggest  will 
not  have  white  specks,  or  require  over 
salting,  a  half  ounce  to  an  ounce  per 
pound  as  you  see  fit.  Lay  this  aside  for 
one  day  and  slightly  work  again.  Don’t 
overdo  it  and  spoil  the  grain,  or  heat  it. 
It  is  ready  now  to  be  put  in  prints  or 
tubs,  and  it  ought  to  be  good  butter. 

Crain  Ration  for  Holstein  Cows. 

We  want  a  grain  ration  for  our  Holstein 
cows— cows  that  will  average  about  1,000 
pounds.  We  have  pea  silage  and  buy  all 
our  grain,  but  have  no  dry  fodder  of  any 
kind.  We  are  feeding  at  the  present  time 
a  ration  consisting  of  one  ton  of  bran,  500 
of  cornmeal,  500  of  gluten  and  about  300 
of  oil  meal,  and  are  feeding  from  six  to  10 
pounds  according  to  the  size  of  the  cow 
and  the  quality  of  mik  they  are  giving. 
We  are  not  satisfied,  and  have  looked  the 
matter  up  in  the  experiment  station  bulle¬ 
tins,  but  do-  not  seem  to  be  able  to  make 
a  ration  that  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  best  for  milch  cows.  w.  d.  s. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

A  mixture  of  100  pounds  each  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal,  hominy,  gluten  feed  and 
mixed  feed  will  give  you  a  feed  that 
will  analyze  21.4  per  cent  protein,  44.9 
per  cent  carbohydrates  and  6.3  per  cent 
fat.  Assuming  your  cows  to  eat  25 
pounds  of  hay  daily  this  with  seven 
pounds  of  grain  will  give  you  a  balanced 
ration  about  as  follows: 


Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Pat. 


25  lbs. 

hay . 

..  .92 

9.50 

.35 

7  lbs. 

grain . 

..1.50 

3.14 

.44 

Total.. 

..2.42 

12.64 

.79 

Some  of  the  fresh  cows  may  use  eight 
or  10  pounds  at  a  profit,  and  require 
less  as  they  go  farther  along  in  the 
milking  period.  An  average  of  seven 
pounds  will  be  found  fully  sufficient  for 
all,  however.  Your  mixture  makes  a 
rather  heavy  feed,  but  we  should  not 
at  the  present  price  of  wheat  feeds  use 
more  than  one-fourth  in  the  mixture. 
If  we  could  get  coarse  bran  cheaper 
than  the  mixed  feed  as  one  usually  can 
we  should  prefer  that. 

IT.  O.  MANCHESTER. 


“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Newlywed,  her 
face  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  her 
afternoon  in  the  kitchen.  “I  want  you 
to  be  perfectly  frank  with  me  now. 
What  would  you  suggest  to  improve 
those  doughnuts  I  made  to-day?” 
“Well,”  replied  Mr.  Newlywed,  lifting 
one  with  a  slight  effort,  “I  think  it 
might  be  better  if  you  made  the  hole 
bigger.” — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


GREAT  SEPARATOR  CONTEST 

Held  Dec.  17, 1903,  at  Minnesota  Dairymen’s 
Convention 
_  ...  Our  Claim 

We  will  place  a  Sharpies  Tubular  beside 
any  other  separator  and  guarantee  the  Tu¬ 
bular  to  cutin  half  any  record  for  clean 
skimming  the  other  machine  can  make. 
The  Challenge 

Three  competitors,  each  beaten  hundreds 
of  times  singly,  band  together  and  enter  a 
contest  against  the 
Sharpies  Tubular.  Pro¬ 
viding  the  “combine- 
of-three”  are  allowed 
to  furnish  the  milk. 

Providing  the  “com  - 
bine-of-three”  dictate 
temperature  of  milk. 

Providing  the  “com- 
bfne-of-three”  dictate 
quantity  of  milk.  Pro¬ 
viding  tho  “combine- 
of-three”  run  three  ma¬ 
chines,  and  if  any  one 
leaves  leas  than  doublo 
the  fat  of  the  Sharpies 
Tubular  they  win.  The 
1  “combine-of-three”  select  cold,  hard-skim¬ 
ming  cows’  milk  (62°  to  70°)  200  lbs.  at  a  run. 

The  Result 

Sharpies  Tubular . 05 

I  Alpha  De  Laval..  .175 

United  States . 125 

Umpire . 4oO 

The  report  was  signed  by  Robert  Crick- 
more,  Creamery  Mgr.;  A.  W.  Trow,  Pres., 
Minn.  Dairymen’s  Ass’n.;  and  E.  J.  Henry, 
Babcock  Tester  Expert,  the  judges  mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  upon.  Write  for  complete  re¬ 
port  and  catalog  E-153. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPLES 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


‘The  Combine! 
of  Three”, 


500,000  Farmers 

Scattered  all  over  the  World 
are  finding  a 

De  Laval  Cream  Separator 

the  best  investment 
they  ever  made  in  dairying. 

Might  not  this  be  true  with  you  too  ? 

Let  the  nearest  local  agent  bring  you  a 
machine  to  see  and  try  for  yourself. 

That  is  his  business.  This  will  cost  you 
nothing.  It  may  save  you  a  great  deal. 

If  you  don’t  know  the  agent  send  for  his 
name  and  address — and  a  catalogue. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 


12  13  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA. 


9-1 1  Drumm  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Sq.  , 

MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 

TORONTO, 


248  McDermot  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG. 


THE  U.  S.  WINS  IN  OHIO 


he  Ohio  Dairymen’s  Convention,  J 
scoring  butter  was  made  from  or 
U.  S.  Separator,  and 


highest 


BUY  THE  U.S.  SEPARATOR 


Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

For  Western  Customers  we  transfer  our  separators  from 
Minneapolis,  Sioux  City,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  A 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt 


A  Milk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 

?The  object  is  to  expose  every  par. 

tide  of  it  to  the  air.  thus  cooling 
jit  and  driving  out  all  bud  odor, 
■-and  germ,  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other. 

Send  for  prices  and  free  circulars. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr..  Box  12.  Cortland.  N.  Y, 


i 


Bhe 

THAMPION 

Milk  Cooler — Aerator  | 

I  girts  delicto  flavors  in  milk,  butter  > 

I  cheese.  Removes  .11  cow  and  stable  od 
I  and  disesse  germs  and  makes  milk  ki 
30  hours  longer.  Write  for  our  free  bo 
I  let. -  Milk  and  Its  Cars.”  Full  line 
I  ililk  Dealer's  Supplies  always  on  hand 

J  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co, 

■17  Squires  Street,  Cortland,  Now  Vo 


MILK  FEVER. 

AA/liy  JNT ot  Prevent  It  7 

- WRITE  FOR - 

MOORE  BROS.  G-.  C.  D.  Pamphlet,  Free. 
Address,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


COOPER 

\  SHEEP  DIP 


Standard  of  the  World 

for  60  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  One  dipping  kills  Ticks , 
Lice  and  Kits.  No  smell.  Keeps  flock 
clean  a  long  time.  Increases  growth  of  wool. 

Hipping  Tanks  at  cost. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to  Chicago. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  supply 
send  $1.75  for  $8  [lOO  gal.)  pkt.to 

CYRIL  FRANC  KLIN,  72  Reaver  St  -N  V 
WALK  UK  &  GIBSON,  Albany,  N  Y 
WM.  COOPKK  &  NEPHEWS.  Chicago. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


P 

I  Our  scales  make  a  good  line  with  specialties, 
I  implements,  machinery, mill  supplies,  nursery 
I  stock,  separators,  foods,  etc.  Fine  catalogue, 
■  liberal  contract,  no  expense,  no  experience. 
I  Write  for  full  particulars.  Act  Quick. 

OSGOOD  SCALE  CO,,  Binghamton,  N,  Y, 

^  1 03  Central  Street. 


Green  Mountain 

and  Not-Li-Mah 

SILOS 

lead  all  others  in  preserving  and 
convenience.  Rightly  curved 
perfect  fitting  staves,  tongued 
and  grooved,  extra  strong 
hoops,  e.ew  patent  door.  Also 
handle  Cream  rv  Supplies,  En¬ 
silage  Ma  hinery.  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  etc.,  everything  the  best. 
Books  free.  Write  for  a  copy 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

25  to  30  per  cent,  comniin- 
sion  to  get,  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Kxtracte  and  Baking  l’owder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  «T.  I).,  care  of 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  T.O.Box  289,31-33  Vescy  St., N.Y 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  61  year*.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prtce3  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0,  W.  INQERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St„  Brooklyn,  S.  Y. 

THE  KESSLER  IS  1  HE  BEST. 

Price, 

$1  EACH. 

Discount  Dor.cn 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Bound,  Strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  i  n  price, 
highest  i  n  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Reap¬ 
proved  Jan.  26th, 
1903.  Orders 
promptly  shipped.  Wo  sell  direct  to  the  farmer 
H.  K.  HES8LBB  CO.,  Factory  No.  8,  Syracuse.  N.  T 


Circulars 
sent  Free. 


Rural  mail  Box. 


. ''???  rrw 


$6  95 

BUYS  BEST 
ONE  AND  TWO 
WHEEL 

Garden 

Plow 


Ho«,  Rake,  Cultivator,  Weedor  and  Hiller 
(combined)  13  tools.  Does  all  work  in  gar 
den  or  truck  farm.  Adjustable  to  every 
crop  and  allconditions.  All  steel  but  han¬ 
dles.  Direct  from  factory.  Weighs  26  lbs. 

Hill  and  Drill  Seeder 

Slants  every  thing— 16.00.  We  pay  freight. 

est,  biggest  and  cheapest  li  ne  garden  a  nd 
farm  tools  at  factory  prices  to  introduce. 
Refer  to  any  bank  or  commercial  agency. 

Hickox,  Mull  &  Hill  Co.,  Mfrs.  * 
21S  Superior  St.  Toledo,  Ohio 


rClENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Corn 

a  in  the  ear,  or  Grain  In  any  form.  Strong,  exact 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

|  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
I  Wheels  in  America.  Wo 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  1  I  HAVANA,  ILL 


AGMF  Pulverizing  Harrow 

mm  w  1VI  la  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 


SIZES 

3  to  lem/  *eet 


Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler. 

The  best  pulverizer — cheapest  Riding  Harrow 
on  earth.  We  also  make  walking  ACMES. 
The  Acme  crushes,  cuts,  pulverizes,  turns 
and  levels  all  soils  for  all  purposes.  Made 
entirely  of  cast  steel  and 
wrought  iron — indestructible. 

Sent  bn  Trial 

To  be  returned  at  my  ex- 
pense  if  not  satisfactory, 
IT  Catalogue  and  Booklet. 

“An  ideal  Harrow" 
by  Henry  Stewart,  sent  free. 
I  d  r'v  a >  ,.o.b.  at  New  York,  Chicago,  Columbus,  Louisville,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  Portland,  etc. 

D^E  H.  NASH,  Sole  Manufacturer,  Millington,  New  Jersey. 

Brau^  ouieti  1  1 0  Washington  St.,  CHICACO.  240  7th  Ava.  So.  MINNEAPOLIS.  13:6  W.  Oth  St.  KAN¬ 


SAS  CITY,  MO- 


2 IB  E.Jolforaon  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.  Cor.  Water  and  W.  Cay  Sla. 
PLEASE  MENTION  THIS  PAl'EIL 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


American  V  Hay  Tedder. 

Chain  Gear. 


THE  BEST. 

Several  seasons 
tests  prove  it  the 
most  perfect  work¬ 
ing  spreader  made.  Forks  and  arms 
don't  break. 


Star  Pattern  Billings 

Planter  and  Fertilizer 

for  corn,  beans,  beets,  peas,  etc. 

Seed  and  fertilizer  deposited  in 
hills  any  desired  distance  apart. 


Two 
Way 
Rowing 
Attachments, 
if  Desired. 


Garden  Tools. 

Hand  seeders,  plows,  cul¬ 
tivators,  combi¬ 
nation  tools. 
Best  l  be  for 
all  garden 
work. Ask 
for  free 
late  cata¬ 
logue,  <lc- 
Y  scribing 
'  everything. 


AMES  PLOW  COMPANY,  54  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW 

1 AMERICAN 
MANURE  SPREADERS 

hold  from  50  to  100  bushels.  Spread  just  as  thin  or 
thick,  fine  or  coarse  as  ground  requires.  Don  t  have  to 
stop  team  to  mako  change.  Most  substantial,  largest^ 
capacity,  lightest  draft. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


|  1589  HASTINGS  ST  | 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  bad  by  using  tho 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  In  every  country  In  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intend  >d  for  pumping  water.  May  bo  run  by  any  Ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

Ho  well  built  that  their  durability  Is  yet  to  bo  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  yours  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  "  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

85  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  092  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  I*.  Q. 

40  North  nil  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Tcnieutc-Rey  II,  Havana,  Cuba. 


freeman 


is  the  name  of  tho  best  and 
most  dependable 

Steel 

Windmill 

made.  Strong  shafting,  long 
bearings  and  a  wheel  that 
gets  the  most  power  out 
of  all  winds.  Its  four-post 
angle  steel  tower  has  no 
equal — simply  can’t  buckle  or 
blow  down.  Also  Wood  Saws, 
Corn  Shellers,  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters,  etc.  Get  free  catalog  102 
•  S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co. 
Rac  ne,  Wisconsin. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Bye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  be  changed 
In  (ifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat.  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT- FERRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Sau)  mills 

The  DoLooch  Palonl  Variable  Frlcllon  Feed  Saw  Mill 

with  4  h.  |>  cuts  2,000  feet  pel  day.  All  sizes  anil  prices  lo  suit. 
Shingle  Mills,  iidgers.  Trimmers,  l’laners.  Corn  and  Bulir 
Mills,  Water  Wheels,  Lath  Mills.  Wood  Saws  and  Ilay  Presses. 
Our  handsome  new  catalogue  will  interest  you. 

DeLoach  Mill  Mfg  Co.,  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ca. 

1H  Liberty  St,  New  York,  N.  Y.  tl4  [bird  St.,  St  Loui.,  Ms. 

KEYSTONE 

■  m  tfV  J\\  Flat 

Tooth 


Cultivator  and  Weeder 


The  perfect  cultivating  Implement.  Kills  weeds,  mel¬ 
lows  soil,  saves  moisture,  increases  crop  a  third.  llnl- 
lock  flat  tooth  patent  manufactured  under  license. 

Narrow,  to  30  In.,  wldonsto  7 'A  »«.  Catalogue  free. 
Also  hook  of  field  scenes  with  half 
weeder  at  work.  Ask  for  them. 


tones,  showing 
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Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., 

N.  Beaver  St.  York,  Pa. 


PLANTS 

All  kinds  of  plants  are  transplanted  by  the 
NAGLE Y  TRANSPLANTER  with  automatic 
watering  deviee,  which  waters  the  roots.  Send 
for  circular.  References  given.  Sold  every  where. 

”15."'  Nagley  Mfg.  Go.,  Lyons;  N.  Y. 
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BIS  COWS  GAVE  M0HE  AND  BICHEB  MILK. 
BIS  3TEEB  GAINED  125  LBS.  IN  30  DATS. 
BIS  CALVES  SHOWED  REMARK- 
ABLE  BESULTS. 

Mechanicsbtjrg,  Ohio. 

International  Stock  Pood  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gents:— I  tested  "International  Stock  Food”  on  a  steer 
that  had  made  no  growth  for  a  year.  After  feeding 
“International  Stock  Food”  one  month  he  had  made  a  net 
gain  of  125  lbs.  His  rations  were  corn  fodder  and 
"International  Stock  Food."  I  also  fed  and  raised  one 
calf  on  skim  milk  and  Stock  Food  during  the  winter 
and  secured  a  weight  of  450  lbs.  in  the  spring.. 

My  milk  cows  are  giving  more  milk  winter  and 
summer  and  the  butter  is  of  better  quality. 

I  feed  my  cattle,  young  and  old,  International  Stock 
Pood”  during  the  winter  because  it  brings  them  out  in 
good  shape  and  they  get  the  full  advantage  of  early 
spring  pasture,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  bad  the 
scours,  which  is  so  common  at  that  time. 

C.  L.  MITCHELL. 


SKIM  MILK  MADE  EQUAL  TO  NEW  MILK. 

Garden  Place,  Illinois. 
International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  have  used  "International  Stock  Food”  for  three  years 
and  can  recommend  it.  I  mixed  it  in  skim  milk  for 
calves  (one -half  measure  for  each  calf)  and  they 
thrive  as  well  a9  when  fed  new  milk.  It  also  prevents 
scours.  Butchered  one  ol  my  calves  at  six  months  that 
dressed  330  pounds.  I  would  not  feed  stock  without 
using  this  food.  T.  H.  ADAMS. 


QUICKLY  CURES  SCOURS. 

Essex,  Vermont. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used  “International  Stock  Food” 
for  calves  with  the  best  results.  I  tested  it  on  my 
calves  that  had  the  scours,  and  they  were  quickly  cured. 
I  would  not  raise  calve9  without  “International  Stock 
Faod.”  Very  truly.  EDWARD  DRURY. 


Bswart  ol  Imitation!  Ml  Suballlutaa.  *5“Write  Us  About  "International  Stock  Food.”  We  Have  Thousands  of  Similar  Testimonials  end  Will  Pay  You  $1000  Cash  If  They  Are  Not  Genuine. 


k  $300000  ST 


BOOK  contains  183  ENGRAVINGS  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY,  **£ 

Tho  Cover  of  this  Book  i»  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  eyPrlnted  In  Six  Brilliant  Colon,  and  Without  Any  Advertise?  on  it.  Size  of  Book  i«  6)4  by  95$  inchos.  It  eost  u.  *8000  to  have  on* 
Artists  and  Engraver,  make  those  Engraving.,  which  are  the  finest  engravings  of  Hor.cs,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  that  yon  have  over  seen. Ind^'ltVr  »OOTt£n«Lff?l5! 
and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library.  It  alio  give.  Description,  History  and  Illustration,  of  tho  Different  Breed,  of  Hor.oe,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hog.  and  Poultry.  It  contain.  Life  hn 
gr.vhigs'of  many  ve rynoted^An  i  mahL^ior’Ii  contain s  a  Fin.ly  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Sayo  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  describe  all  common  dUca.ee  and  toils 
you  how  to  treat  them.  Tho  Veterinary  Illustrations  are  largo  and  scientific  and  bettor  than  you  can  obtain  in  any  other  book  rogardloss  of  price. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASHES  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

WE  WILI,  HAII.  ONE  COPT  OF  THI8  BOOK  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  With  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Will  Write  C»  At  Onee,  Letter  or  Postal  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  qCESTIOHS: 

•srlst.-NAME  THIS  PATER.  HT2nd.-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 

Address  At  Once....  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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WATERING  COWS  IN  THE  BARN. 

Which  System— Basin  or  Trough  ? 

There  are  two  systems  of  watering  cows  so  as  to  have 
water  constantly  before  them.  In  one  little  tubs  or 
basins  are  placed  for  each  cow,  with  pipes  arranged  so 
that  water  may  be  kept  in  them  at  all  times.  In  the 
other  a  trough  of  cement  is  made  in  front  of  where  the 
cows  stand,  and  the  water  is  let  into  this  when  desired. 
We  are  often  asked  which  is  the  better  system.  Will 
you  tell  us  which  system  you  prefer,  and  why? 

Arguments  for  Cement  Trough. 

1  prefer  the  system  of  watering  in  a  cement  trough. 
My  principal  objection  to  the  automatic  devices  keep¬ 
ing  water  before  the  animals  all  the  time,  are  the  cost 
and  danger  of  getting  out  of  order  and,  far  more  im¬ 
portant,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  such  tubs  or  basins 
in  a  thoroughly  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  claimed  that  having  water  con¬ 
stantly  before  the  cow  leads  to  increased  production 
of  milk,  but  with  cement  troughs  the  animals  can  be 
watered  with  so  very  little  labor  that  it  is  perfectly 
feasible  to  offer  water  as  many  times  a  day  as  I  think 
it  can  possibly  be, 
needed,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  au¬ 
tomatic  devices  will 
lead  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  sufficiently 
larger  quantity  of 
milk  to  cover  the 
increased  cost  of 
install  ation  and 
maintenance.  I  am 
awar  e  further  that 
some  object  to  wa¬ 
tering  in  long 
troughs  out  ot 
which  a  number 
of  animals  drink, 
through  fear  that  in 
the  event  of  conta¬ 
gious  disease,  such 
as  tuberculosis,  it 
may  be  conveyed 
from  one  to  the 
other  through  the 
medium  of  the 
drinking  trough. 

This  is  doubtless  a 
possibility,  but  with 
the  tuberculin  test 

it  seems  to  me  it  is  inexcusable  that  a  cow  should  be 
kept  in  a  herd  until  she  becomes  a  center  of  infection. 
Our  experience  here  certainly  fails  to  indicate  any 
danger  from  this  source.  wm.  p.  brooks. 

Mass.  Agl.  College. 

The  Basin  System  Preferred. 

Our  barn  is  fitted  mostly  with  single  basins, 
although  we  have  some  that  are  double.  Both 
kinds  are  iron  with  porcelain  lining;  they  do 
not  rust,  and  are  easily  cleaned.  The  single 
basins  have  a  lip  on  inside  all  around  (they  are 
round,  water  entering  at  side)  to  prevent  lapping,  but 
our  experience  teaches  us  that  cows  only  lap  when 
basins  are  wrongly  placed,  so  that  it  is  hard  work  for 
the  cow  to  get  a  good  drink.  The  basins  are  behind 
the  manger  and  the  cows  fastened  with  swing  stan¬ 
chions  so  that  the  cow  can  drink  when  she  likes,  and 
she  likes  to  quite  often.  The  basins  keep  clean  from 
hay,  etc.,  because  back  of  the  manger.  We  clean  them 
out  about  once  a  month.  The  water  comes  in  at  one 
end  of  the  barn  and  is  constantly  running  through  the 
main  pipe,  which  is  much  better  than  having  water 
come  only  from  a  small  tank,  and  drawn  out  only  as 
the  cows  drink,  so  then  unless  there  are  valves  in  the 
basin  (and  they  do  not  work  Jong),  as  soon  as  one  cow 


drinks  it  lowers  water  in  her  neighbor’s  basin  so  each 
cow  does  not  always  get  fresh  water.  We  like  this 
system  better  than  having  a  cement  manger  where  the 
cows  only  get  water  when  you  have  cleaned  the  man¬ 
ger  and  let  it  on.  If  the  cows  are  not  all  “straight,” 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  there  s.eem  to  be  lots  of  them 
that  are  not,  there  is  more  contamination  in  the 
cement  manger  plan.  Cows  are  not  likely  to  get  water 
more  than  twice  a  day,  and  then  not  always  when 
wanted.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  who  had  this  system 
water  his  cows  the  last  thing  at  night?  Yet  we  find 
cows  drink  heavily  them.  Our  cows  have  fresh  water 
when  they  want  it,  and  this  cannot  always  be  sa-id  of 
the  cement  mar.ger  plan.  We  sold  a  cow  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  this  week  that  was  giving  us  32  to  34  pounds  of 
milk  daily.  He  feeds  much  heavier  than  we  do,  but 
the  cow  has  shrunk  quite  a  bit,  and  we  think  because 
she  only  gets  water  once  a  day,  whereas  before  she 
had  it  at  her  pleasure.  One  objection  to  the  basin 
system,  while  it  has  bothered  us  a  little,  has  caused 
much  trouble  this  Winter  and  a  good  deal  of  milk 
shrinkage;  this  is  that  they  do  freeze  up  in  very 
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cold  weather,  but  we  prefer  to  take  some  precautions 
and  run  our  chances  with  this  system. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

The  Cement  Trough  is  Sanitary. 

The  so-called  self-watering  devices  are  comparative¬ 
ly  simple  in  construction,  are  automatic  in  operaton, 
and  require  little  or  no  attention  to  keep  them  in  order 
and  further  supply  the  animal  with  water  at  any  and 
all  times.  An  occasional  animal  will  contract  the 
mischievous  habit  of  constantly  lapping  water,  to  the 
detriment  of  her  digestion,  and  more  or  less  of  the 
fodder  gets  into  the  water  making  it  foul  after  a  little 
time,  if  the  attendant  grows  careless  in  clearing  the 
basin.  The  cement  trough  is  perfectly  sanitary, 
which  is  its  main  advantage.  It  requires  all  the 
animals  to  drink  at  the  same  time  and  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time,  and  it  entails  more  work  on  the 
herdsman,  and  work  that  must  be  done  regularly  and 
without  neglect.  In  short,  it  makes  another  “chore.” 
There  is  little  objection  to  turning  the  cows  out  into 
a  sunny,  well-sheltered  yard  for  water. 

[Prof.]  H.  II.  WING. 

Neither  System  “ the  Best.” 

Probably  nine  out  of  ten  who  have  water  in  the  barn 


use  some  of  the  patented  buckets,  and  the  other  one- 
tenth  use  either  the  permanent  or  a  movable  trough. 
We  have  for  a  number  of  years  used  the  last  named. 

It  has  the  advantage  over  the  others  of  always  being 
clean,  and  the  water  in  it  fit  for  a  man.  The  buckets 
have  the  disadvantage  of  getting  grain  and  feed  in 
them,  and  so  if  not  given  great  care,  become  nau¬ 
seous.  The  permanent  cement  manger  used  for  water 
has  the  advantage  of  pure  water  if  cleaned  thoroughly 
each  time  before  using,  and  there  is  some  protection 
to  keep  cows  from  putting  their  front  feet  into  it. 
They  must  be  provided  with  an  outlet  with  strainer, 
so  that  surplus  water  after  watering  may  be  quickly 
drained  off.  As  I  see  this  question  to-day  we  have  not 
yet  adopted  the  best  plan.  The  buckets  are  used  so 
largely  because  they  save  time,  and  that  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor,  and  like  rigid  stanchions,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  until  something  corresponding  to  the 
swing  stanchion  is  offered  that  combines  cleanliness 
and  efficiency.  I  have  seen  very  many  barns  where 
these  buckets  were  slimy  and  revolting.  They  can  be 
cleaned  and  should  be  washed  out  frequently.  Really 

the  medium  for  wa¬ 
tering  is  largely  a 
question  of  taste, 
desire  and  peculiar 
environment  of  the 
stable.  Any  system 
suiting  the  owner 
is  desirable,  and  so 
much  ahead  of  auy 
other  way  that  it 
makes  perhaps  the 
best  paying  invest¬ 
ment  on  a  dairy 
farm.  If  there  were 
any  results  on  rec¬ 
ord  giving  increas¬ 
ed  yield  from  con¬ 
stant  water  supply 
over  twice  or  three 
times  a  day,  it 
would  of  course 
settle  all  in  favor  of 
buckets.  We  need 
some  system  of 
combining  the 
labor-saving  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  buckets 
and  the  cleanliness 
of  the  movable 
trough.  I  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to  solve  the  ques¬ 
tion  E-  COOK- 

Likes  the  Buckets  Best. 

I  use  the  bucket  system  for  watering  my  cattle.  I 
like  it  better  than  the  trough  system  for  the  reason 
that  it  occupies  less  room  and  is  less  liable  to  stop¬ 
page  or  obstruction  from  material  getting  into  it. 
There  is  an  individuality  about  it  for  each  cow  that 
I  like.  There  is,  in  my  judgment,  little  or  no  danger 
from  overflowing  or  flooding  when  using  the  buckets, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  trough,  if  an  obstruction  gets 
into  the  trough  at  any  one  point,  it  might  stop  it  so 
that  it  would  overflow  and  flood  the  stable. 

New  York  Com.  of  Agriculture.  c.  a.  wieting. 

Favors  Constant  Supply. 

At  the  Dellhurst  Farms  we  believe  in  and  practice 
the  system  of  keeping  the  water  before  the  cattle  all 
the  time.  It  is  surprising  how  frequently,  when  thus 
supplied  with  good  fresh  water,  the  cattle  will  drink 
it,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  animal  in  our  stables 
is  suffering  for  water  when  it  is  within  reach  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night.  We  have  not  observed  the 
other  method  to  which  you  refer  closely  enough  to  be 
able  to  analyze  its  demerit.  It  seems  to  me  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of  continu¬ 
ing  to  have  the  water  available,  provided  the  supply  is 
clean  and  fresh.  dei.liiurst  farms. 
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GRASSES  FOR  PERMANENT  MEADOW. 

In  this  region  farmers  seed  almost  entirely  with  Tim¬ 
othy  and  clover,  and  during  the  five  years  of  my  farming 
I  have  done  the  samei  with  the  result  that  I  get  very 
heavy  hay,  mainly  clover,  for  the  first  two  years,  and 
after  that  nearly  all  Timothy  that  is  too  big  and  too 
rank  and  coarse  for  my  dairy  cows— Jerseys.  This  land 
is  too  strong  for  a  three-year  crop  rotation,  corn,  oats 
and  clover,  and  I  would  like  advice  as  to  some  combina¬ 
tion  of  grasses  that  will  give  a  lasting  meadow  with  but 
a  top-drossing  of  stable  manure  occasionally.  The  land 
that  is  free  from  stones  I  shall  use  for  corn  silage  grow¬ 
ing  every  second  or  third  year  instead  of  going  the  round 
of  the  whole  farm  every  six  or  eight.  Also  tell  me  what 
mixture  is  used  in  the  Clark  seeding.  h.  l.  a. 

McDonough,  N.  Y. 

The  practice  of  seeding  with  Timothy  and  clover  is 
general.  Whether  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  your 
meadows  permanent  and  plow  the  same  land  each  year 
of  course  is  debatable.  Remember  that  so  long  as  you 
are  to  plow  a  given  amount  the  organic  matter  sup¬ 
plied  by  clover  roots  is  equal  to  a  good  dressing  of 
manure,  and  your  continued  plowing  of  a  field  year 
after  year  will  mean  a  gradual  reduction  of  humus. 
A  great  deal  of  land  in  the  dairy  sections  would,  I  am 
sure,  be  improved  if  it  had  three  years’  cultivation 
instead  of  two,  the  usual  practice.  In  regard  to  cows 
eating  clover  and  Timothy,  of  course  it  seems  just  a 
bit  strange  for  them  to  refuse  to  eat  nice  hay,  and  let 
me  suggest  if  it  grows  coarse  that  you  cut  it  very 
much  earlier,  at  a  time  when  it  is  fine,  green  and  suc¬ 
culent.  They  will  eat  growing  grass,  will  they  not? 
Then  give  them  dried  grass  for  Winter.  The  result 
will  be,  upon  land  as  rich  as  yours  must  be,  that  the 
first  year  you  will  cut.  a  second  crop  as  good  as  the 
first,  and  it  will  come  very  nicely  from  August  15  to 
November  1.  In  fact,  we  fed  this  second  cutting  last 
year  from  August  20  to  November  15.  On  account  of 
rain  some  of  the  first  cutting  was  late.  The  system 
of  top-dressing  is  safe  and  sound,  and  I  am  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  there  is  no  other  place  where  it  will,  upon  a 
dairy  farm,  bring  equal  results.  Ours  goes  upon  new 
seeding.  I  have  no  fear  of  too  large  a  growth.  I  can 
cut  as  fast  as  It  will  grow.  I  am  judging  that  these 
fields  are  upland  and  dry.  If  so  perhaps  the  following 
would  be  fairly  satisfactory:  R°d  clover,  10  pounds; 
Timothy,  10  pounds;  Orchard  grass,  20  pounds;  Red- 
lop,  20  pounds,  sowing  25  to  30  pounds  per  acre.  Soil 
and  climatic  conditions  are  influential  in  determining 
ihe  permanency  of  grasses.  With  our  soils  Timothy 
and  Red  clover,  under  the  influence  of  surface  dress¬ 
ing  with  stable  manure,  will  produce  almost  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Where  fertility  is  kept  high  often  other 
grasses  than  those  sown  will  finally  secure  a  foothold. 
I  know  a  pasture  seeded  to  Orchard  grass  in  1881,  thai 
now  is  a  fine  Blue-grass  sod  with  only  a  trace  of  Or¬ 
chard  grass  growing.  F'fieen  quarts  each  of  Red-top 
and  Timothy  and  six  quarts  of  clover  are  sown  unde) 
the  Clark  system. _ _  h.  e.  cook. 

THE  VALUE  OF  AN  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

Apple  orchards  in  this  section  vary  greatly  in 
value;  in  fact,  very  few  orchards  are  sold  alone, 
usually  an  orchard  goes  with  other  land  with  build¬ 
ings.  I  suppose  you  mean  at  private  sale,  not  a 
forced  sale.  There  has  been  one  farm  of  CS  acres  with 
buildings,  rather  poor,  about  two  acres  of  orchard, 
good  location,  good  running  water,  sold  for  $3,200.  I 
knew  of  another  farm  of  15  acres,  buildings  fair,  on 
which  there  are  seven  acres  of  fine  apple  orchard,  four 
acres  peaches  in  bearing  and  about  three  acres  of 
cherries  just  commencing  to  bear,  which  the  owne* 
refused  $3,300  for.  I  should  say  that  a  good  bearing 
apple  orchard  could  be  sold  for  from  $100  to  $500  per 
acre  according  to  its  condition,  location,  nearness  to 
railway  station,  etc.  The  value  of  most  of  our  farms 
is  varied  according  to  what  apple  orchard  is  on  it  and 
what,  condition  it  is  in.  b.  j.  case. 

Wayne  Co.  N.  Y. 

My  first  investment  was  in  a  young  orchard  of 
five  acres,  which  had  been  set  on  poor,  gravelly  soil, 
three  years,  for  which  I  paid  $150  per  acre.  At  the 
end  of  15  years  it  had  paid  me  back  the  purchase 
money  with  interest  at  seven  per  cent,  a  new  fence 
around  it.  all  taxes,  all  help,  including  two  good  cov¬ 
erings  of  manure  bought  and  hauled  upon,  and  left 
me  $150  beside  the  orchard,  which  has  been  a  good 
source  of  income  for  25  years,  which  makes  the  or¬ 
chard  43  years  old.  Now  I  think  it.  worth  about  $2,500. 
My  next  was  a  house  and  four  acres  of  land,  with  two 
acres  of  apple  trees  in  good  bearing  condition;  land 
was  of  quite  moderate  fertility,  and  there  was  a  ten¬ 
ant  house  worth  $300  thereon.  I  purchased  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  1873  for  $1,400,  which  was  a  high  price,  set 
the  remainder  to  apples  two  rods  apart,  with  peaches 
between,  which  died  out  before  they  crowded  the 
apples.  In  1880  I  purchased  10  acres  more  joining  the 
last  mentioned  parcel  for  $950  with  60  bearing  apple 
trees  about  20  years  old  on  it,  and  set  out  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  apples,  with  peaches  between,  which  grew 
finely,  but  the  nurseryman  cheated  me  badly  on  va¬ 
rieties;  three-quarters  of  the  peach  trees  were  bogus. 


The  good  one  paid  me  well.  All  were  dead  and  gone 
before  Ihe  apples  needed  their  room.  This  last  or¬ 
chard  paid  me  this  year  about  $2,500  and  only  for  a 
poor  Fall  to  harvest  would  have  been  $3,500.  I  con¬ 
sider  $500  per  acre  a  fair  valuation  all-’round.  My 
varieties  are  two  trees  Spitzenburg,  15  Cranberry 
Pippin,  30  Spies,  25  Twenty-Ounce,  25  Roxbury  Rus¬ 
sets,  60  Greenings,  four  Sweet  Boughs,  two  Sweet 
Winter,  remainder  Baldwins.  So  much  depends  upon 
the  varieties  of  apples  and  the  kind  of  soil  on  which 
they  are  planted  and  the  care  needed  for  different 
kinds,  that  it  almost  makes  a  lottery.  I  think  the 
only  safe  way  is  carefully  to  look  over  the  best  pro¬ 
ducers  of  fine  fruit  in  one’s  near  neighborhood,  and 
plant  such  as  are  best  where  you  expect  them  to  grow. 
Try  to  find  an  honest  nurseryman  to  purchase  trees 
from.  c.  b. 

Spencerport,  N.  Y. _ 

RAISING  COLTS  ON  COW’S  MILK. 

Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  colts  have  been  raised 
on  cow’s  milk?  If  soi  how  is  the  milk  fed? 

You  do  rot  say  if  from  the  birth  of  colt  or  weaning 
time.  Th.  •  has  never  been  done  to  my  knowledge,  ex¬ 
cept  on  compulsion,  death  of  dam  or  no  milk,  and  is 
a  very  expensive  and  annoying  way  to  bring  them  up. 
I  had  t’.o  colts  that  had  to  be  raised  after  six  weeks 
of  age;  that  is  the  nearest  approach  I  have  ever  come 
to  raising  one  from  birth.  Both  of  these  colts  made 
a  good  growth  and  while  they  were  not  like  colts  that 
had  suckled  their  dams  when  weaning  time  came  they 
eventually  came  along  all  right.  I  gave  these  two 
cow’s  milk  fresh  from  cow  for  a  time,  fed  them  about 
four  times  daily,  and  gave  them  all  they  would  drink, 
besides  keeping  water  before  them  at  all  times.  I 
have  been  told  that  when  fed  from  birth  the  milk  is 
sweetened  a  little  and  diluted.  I  think  the  sugar  is  to 
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start  the  secretions  and  promote  action  of  the  bowels. 
After  that  I  would  go  on  to  cows  milk  fresh  and  whole 
until  about  two  months  old,  then  the  skim-milk  would 
answer  if  sweet,  and  a  grain  ration  of  ground  oats, 
bran  and  oil  meal  (linseed)  equal  parts  of  oats  and 
bran  or  two-thirds  oats,  one-third  bran,  tablespoonful 
of  linseed  meal  added  to  every  feed.  All  they  would 
eat  in  four  feeds  would  boom  them  along  greatly,  but 
all  these  ways  are  annoying  and  expensive  compared 
to  letting  mare  and  colt  run  to  grass,  which  is  the 
natural  way.  c.  a.  chapman. 

Vermont. 

My  experience  has  been  that  if  the  dam  dies  at  an 
early  age,  the  safest  way  to  raise  the  colt  is  to  rc  luce 
cow’s  milk  about  one-half  with  water  and  use  brown 
sugar  to  sweeten  the  portion  that  you  give  to  the  colt. 
It  should  be  fed  the  first  few  days  every  two  hours 
or  oftener.  We  sometimes  wean  colts  at  two  or  three 
months  when  the  mothers  do  not  give  milk  enough  to 
keep  them  growing  and  doing  as  they  should.  We 
then  give  the  colts  from  four  to  six  quarts  of  cow’s 
milk  each  twice  a  day,  reduced  about  one-half  with 
water,  and  they  will  do  finely  on  it.  john  bradburn. 

New  York.  _ 

CORN  FOR  COB  PIPES. 

The  daily  papers  often  mention  a  variety  of  corn 
grown  largely  for  the  cob,  which  is  used  for  making' 
pipes.  The  following  facts  about  this  corn  are  interest¬ 
ing: 

The  cob-pipe  corn  was  originally  introduced  into 
Missouri  from  Kentucky  about  50  years  ago.  At  that 
time,  and  for  25  years  thereafter,  it  was  grown  for  the 
grain  exclusively,  and  the  cob  had  no  value.  It  was 
then  simply  a  large,  rather  coarse  variety  of  corn  re¬ 
quiring  a  rich  soil  and  a  rather  long  season.  About 
25  years  ago  people  began  to  manufacture  pipes  from 
the  cobs  of  this  corn  in  a  commercial  way,  and  at  the 


same  time  began  systematically  to  improve  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn  for  this  purpose.  Numerous  varieties 
were  found  with  cob  large  enough,  but  they  lacked 
density  and  toughness  of  fiber.  Some  of  this  corn 
reaches  a  prodigious  size;  some  ears  are  3%  inches 
in  diameter  and  12  to  14  inches  l.ong.  The  per  cent 
of  corn  to  cob  is  low,  running  between  60  and  70  per 
cent,  whereas  our  improved  field  corn  grown  exclus¬ 
ively  for  grain,  runs  as  high  as  91  per  cent  of  corn. 
This  cob-pipe  corn,  however,  is  quite  productive,  yield¬ 
ing  from  60  to  90  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre, 
and  the  cobs  are  worth,  delivered  at  the  pipe  factory, 
from  $10  to  $15  per  acre.  A  number  of  the  best  far¬ 
mers  have  their  cobs  contracted  for  a  year  ahead  at 
$15  per  acre.  This  corn  is  not  grown  over  a  wide  area 
and  requires,  as  stated  before,  a  very  fertile  soil.  Per¬ 
haps  95  per  cent  of  it  is  grown  within  a  radius  of  10 
miles  of  Washington,  Franklin  County.  At  Washing¬ 
ton,  four  extensive  cob-pipe  factories  are  located, 
turning  out  annually  from  50  to  75  million  pipes  which 
are  sold  in  every  civilized  country  of  the  globe.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  Washington,  I  found 
every  factory  sold  out  and  they  were  relying  upon 
the  day’s  output  to  fill  orders  that  had  accumulated 
during  that  time.  We  shall  have  in  the  Missouri 
agricultural  exhibit  at  St.  Louis  a  display  of  50  or  75 
bushels  of  this  corn.  h.  j.  waters. 

Missouri  Exp.  Station. 


LIGHTING  THE  FARMHOUSE. 

We  have  printed  some  excellent  articles  on  heating 
the  farmhouse.  More  will  be  printed  later  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer;  when  the  “nip"  begins  to  come  into  the  air  again. 
Now  we  are  interested  in  lighting  the  house.  As  usual 
readers  volunteer  the  desired  information. 

Hot  Air  and  Acetylene  Gas. 

Having  been  much  interested  in  the  discussion  as 
to  the  best  way  to  heat  a  farmhouse,  I  give  my  testi¬ 
mony  in  favor  of  the  hot-air  furnace.  Two  years  ago 
I  built  a  new  modern  nine-room  house,  and  had  fur¬ 
nace  placed  in  cellar  with  seven  lines  of  hot-air  pipes. 
The  past  Winter  has  been  a  very  severe  one,  and  our 
house  has  been  kept  warm  and  comfortable  with  pure 
hot  air  with  6M>  tons  of  hard  coal.  Now  you  call  for 
experience  in  lighting  the  farmhouse.  Last  Novem¬ 
ber  I  purchased  and  had  installed  a  30-light,  carbide 
feed  acetylene  gas  generator.  We  have  19  burners 
distributed  around  the  house,  including  two  in  the 
cellar.  The  generator  works  perfectly,  has  given  us 
no  trouble,  except  to  recharge  once  in  two  to  three 
weeks.  The  light  is  beautiful;  white,  mellow,  steady, 
no  flicker  and  one  burner  will  light  up  a  room  12  by 
15  feet  so  one  can  see  to  read  in  any  part  of  the  room. 
The  expense  of  my  generator  and  fixtures  was  $134; 
the  only  expense  after  that  is  for  carbide,  which  cost 
during  the  longest  nights  $2.15  per  month.  As  the 
days  lengthen  cost,  of  course,  will  be  less.  So  the 
farmhouse  can  be  lighted  with  gas  at  a  reasonable 
cost,  and  the  light  is  as  bright  as  electricity,  more 
steady  and  much  superior  to  city  gas. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  iuram  Gregory. 

Gas  in  an  Illinois  Home. 

We  derive  more  comfort  from  our  gas  than  from 
our  furnace.  We  have  used  acetylene  gas  for  a  year. 
As  a  light,  it  is  the  finest  known-  It  is  the  coming 
light  for  country  homes  and  small  towns.  Our  home 
was  not  piped  for  gas  when  built.  Pipes  were  placed 
without  damage,  and  we  have  one  or  more  jets  in 
each  room.  Cost  for  piping,  including  75  feet  to  gen¬ 
erator  in  barn  and  also  light  in  barn,  $50;  gas  fix¬ 
tures,  cost  according  to  one’s  taste.  A  20-light  gen¬ 
erator  costs  about  $100.  The  cost  of  the  light  for  a 
family  of  four  during  the  short  Summer’s  evenings 
was  2 yz  to  three  cents  per  day.  During  the  long 
Winter  evenings  it  reached  seven  cents  per  day,  and 
for  the  shorter  Winter  days  it  has  been  5%  cents. 
This  cost  is  for  carbide,  and  does  not  cover  labor. 
The  light  used  was  25-candle  power  for  each  burner 
used.  While  the  gas  is  very  expensive,  I  feel  safer 
than  when  we  used  kerosene.  The  generator  is  in  a 
frost-proof  room  in  the  barn,  which  is  kept  locked, 
and  the  following  rules  are  observed: 

1.  Charge  this  generator  by  daylight  only. 

2.  A  window  or  door  nearest  machine  should  be  open 
when  the  machine  is  being  charged  if  there  is  a  light  or 
fire  in  the  same  room. 

3.  Do  not  use  an  artificial  light  to  repair  or  clean  ma¬ 
chine,  or  carry  a  lighted  cigar  or  fire  of  any  kind  about 
it,  even  when  it  is  empty. 

4.  An  open  light  or  fire  should  not  be  permitted  nearer 
than  10  feet  of  the  generator. 

5.  Operate  the  machine  according  to  directions  furnished 
and  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  set  down. 

6.  Do  not  try  to  locate  leaks  in  piping,  fixtures  or  gen¬ 
erator  with  a  light  or  fire  of  any  kind. 

7.  Do  not  apply  a  light  to  any  opening  that  is  not 
equipped  with  a  regular  acetylene  tip. 

The  pipes  between  bouse  and  barn  or  other  build¬ 
ings  do  not  need  to  be  covered  and  protected  from 
frost.  My  supply  pipe  lay  in  a  block  of  ice  for 
months  this  Winter.  Of  the  756  deaths  in  the  United 
States  from  illuminants  in  three  months,  only  one 
or  two  were  traced  to  acetylene.  Acetylene  gas  does 
not  asphyxiate,  and  if  a  burner  is  left  open  24  hours 
or  more  will  elapse  before  the  mixture  would  become 
explosive.  While  the  cost  of  most  light  is  on  the 
increase,  carbide  will  in  the  future  be  much  cheaper. 

Winnebago  Co.,  111.  J.  b.  u. 
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ROUND  OR  “HORSESHOE”  TILE . 

WHICH  SHALL  WE  USE  ? 

Round  Glazed  Tile  Seems  Preferable. 

There  are  many  farmers  in  this  section  who  will  not 
use  the  round  tile,  believing  they  get  out  of  place  easier, 
clog  quicker;  and  do  not  have  the  “draw”  that  the 
horseshoe  tile  has,  and  that  much  water  finds  its  way 
into  the  drain  directly  through  the  walls  of  the  tile;  and 
that  a  porous  tile  is  better  than  a  vitrified  tile.  In  our 
own  practice  we  lay  horseshoe  tile  on  a  board  and  cover 
with  straw  before  filling  in  ditch.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  others  on  this  subject.  o.  b.  s. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y 

In  earlier  days  all  our  drainage  was  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  horseshoe  tile.  Later  years  and  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  past  has  led  us  to  use  round  tile  in 
seconds  of  terra  cotta  pipe,  for  the  following  reasons: 
Unless  we  could  have  sufficient  depth  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  horseshoe  tile  would  freeze  and  disin¬ 
tegrate,  and  leave  us  with  closed  drains.  Quite  fre¬ 
quently  new  tile  was  necessarily  quite  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  tile  would  be  displaced  and  cause  stoppage 
of  the  drain.  Since  we  have  used  the  terra  cotta  pipe 
we  avoid  either  trouble,  and  with  large  open  joints  in 
the  sockets  there  is  no  trouble  about  proper  drainage. 

New  Jersey.  i>.  c.  lewis. 

The  first  tile  I  ever  laid,  nearly  or  quite  50  years 
ago  on  the  farm  on  which  I  now  reside,  were  horse¬ 
shoe,  some  of  which  are  doing  good  service  at  the 
present  time.  For  many  years  I  have  only  used  the 
round  tile,  for  I  consider  them  much  stronger  as  a 
rule,  and  more  durable,  their  construc¬ 
tion  enabling  them  in  a  measure  to  be 
self-supporting,  whereas  the  horseshoe 
tile  being  open  at  the  bottom,  is  more 
liable  to  spread  and  break,  not  being  as 
well  able  to  resist,  the  pressure  of  the 
earth  above.  Again  where  quicksand  or 
other  soft  material  prevails  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ditch,  the  horseshoe  tile  rest- 
only  on  its  two  narrow  edges  often  re¬ 
quire  boards  or  other  material  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  while  the  round  tile  partially- 
overcome  this  difficulty.  For  many 
years  we  used  only  unglazed  round  tile, 
not  that  we  believed  their  porous  con¬ 
dition  to  be  of  any  perceptible  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  matter  of  drainage;  it  was 
because  at  that  time  there  were  no 
glazed  tile  in  market.  In  recent  years 
we  have  used  glazed  tile  whenever  avail¬ 
able,  finding  they  are  not  so  easily 
broken  in  handling,  least  susceptible  to 
injury  from  action  of  frost,  and  equally 
effective  in  removing  surplus  water  from 
the  soil. 

The  theory  advanced  that  water  enters 
through  the  pores  of  the  tile  sufficient  to 
be  of  any  decided  benefit  is  a  fallacy 
that  should  be  at  once  dispelled.  Pro¬ 
vided  the  tile  are  of  required  capacity, 
water  will  enter  at  the  joints  (however 
closely  laid)  in  sufficient  volume  to  do 
the  work  required.  The  fact  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  and  experience  teaches  that  in  order  effect¬ 
ually  to  save  a  crop,  much  larger  tile  than  are  com¬ 
monly  used  are  required  for  removing  speedily  the 
volume  of  water  that  often  fills  the  lower  depressions 
on  many  of  our  fields.  irving  d.  cook. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  long  since  abandoned  the  use  of  the  so-called 
horseshoe  tile.  While  drains  constructed  of  that  kind 
of  tile  were  far  better  than  no  drain,  and  even  better 
than  many  stone  drains,  yet  they  were  never  entirely 
satisfactory,  from  the  fact  that  unless  laid  upon 
boards  their  edges  soon  sunk  into  the  soil  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  ditch.  Thus  the  size  of  the  throat  became 
gradually  diminished,  finally  obstructed  and  its  effi¬ 
ciency  destroyed.  The  cost  of  a  board  foundation 
was  also  quite  an  item,  generally  necessitating  the 
digging  of  a  much  wider  ditch  in  which  to  place  the 
boards.  With  round  tile  the  necessary  width  of  th  ? 
ditch  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A  skillful  man,  with 
proper  tools,  will  dig  a  three-foot  ditch  and  not  ex¬ 
ceed  four  inches  in  width  at  the  bottom  of  the  same. 
In  laying,  round  tiles  may  be  turned  so  as  to  form 
close  joints,  thus  preventing  the  entrance  of  soil.  This 
is  quite  essential,  and  cannot  always  be  done  with 
either  horseshoe  or  sole  tiles.  There  is  no  danger  in 
making  the  joints  as  close  as  possible.  There  will 
still  be  plenty  of  space  for  water  to  enter,  and  nothing 
but  water  is  wanted  inside  the  channel.  Nearly  all 
the  water  enters  the  drain  at  the  joints,  and  not 
through  the  body  of  the  tile,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  a  glazed  tile  would  be  as  effective  as  a  porous 
tile.  But  glazed  tiles  are  usually  two  feet  in  length, 
while  the  common  or  porous  tiles  are  but.  12  or  12 
inches,  so  there  would  be  twice  as  many  joints  in  the 
latter  case  as  in  the  former,  which  might  seem  to  ac¬ 


celerate  the  entrance  of  water  into  the  drain.  I  have 
several  miles  of  tile  drain  on  my  farm,  and  in  all  cases 
the  main  drains  are  second  quality  glazed  sewer  tile 
from  three  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  These  were 
used  for  the  reason  that  better  connections  for  the 
inlet  of  laterals  could  be  obtained.  In  several  in¬ 
stances  these  glazed  drains,  in  order  to  reach  an  out¬ 
let,  run  many  rods  across  the  fields,  taking  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  lateral  drain  of  porous  tile  and  I  can 
see  no  difference  in  the  results  obtained.  The  glazed 
tiles  24  inches  in  length  with  collars,  remove  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  from  the  portion  of  the  field  through  which 
they  pass  just  as  rapidly  and  effectively  as  do  the 
porous  tiles  12  inches  long.  I  would  .however,  use 
for  lateral  drains  the  porous  or  brick  tiles,  where  a 
good  foundation  of  clay  or  hardpan  exist,  as  they 
cost  less.  But  for  main  drains,  where  provision  for 
connecting  with  numerous  laterals  must  be  made,  and 
in  cases  where  the  foundation  is  unstable  as  in  case 
of  quicksand  or  muck,  I  would  prefer  the  sewer  tile, 
a  second  quality  of  which  can  often  be  obtained  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  These  tiles  have  collars  on 
one  end  and  once  laid  properly  cannot  get  out  of 
place.  It  is  very  unwise  to  fill  a  drain  over  the  tiles 
with  small  stones,  expecting  by  so  doing  to  facilitate 
the  entrance  of  water  into  the  tiles.  Such  a  proce¬ 
dure  certainly  does  facilitate  the  entrance  of  soil  and 
fertilizing  matter  to  be  carried  away  and  lost  but 
does  not  help  to  lower  the  water  table  for  a  distance 
of  20  feet  or  less  each  side  of  the  drain.  The  best 
medium  on  which  to  lay  tiles  and  with  which  to  sur¬ 


round  them  is  clay  through  which  little  else  but  clear 
water  can  pass.  This  should  be  packed  solidly 
around  and  over  the  tiles  and  will  effectually  hold 
them  in  place.  When  so  laid  the  water  discharged 
from  a  system  of  drains  will  be  clear  and  cold  like 
that  from  springs,  and  the  work  of  such  drains  will 
continue  to  improve  and  become  more  efficient  for 
many  years,  and  the  drains  practically  permanent. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  feed  ei.  gctt. 

I  prefer  the  round  as  they  may  be  turned  so  as  to 
make  a  better  fit.  I  used  the  horseshoe  25  years  ago, 
and  found  that  when  a  tile  did  not  properly  fit  it  was 
necessary  to  try  others;  this  required  time.  The 
round  tile  may  be  turned  until  a  good  fit  is  secured. 
I  have  placed  several  thousand  feet  of  tile  in  hard 
and  soft  ground,  and  much  prefer  the  round.  As  to 
the  glazed  or  unglazed,  I  am  not  so  well  prepared  to 
decide.  My  horseshoe  tile  were  not  glazed;  they 
worked  well.  Round  tile  (glazed)  work  equally  well. 
I  have  no  doubt  water  in  very  small  quantities  will 
pass  through  unglazed  walls  of  tile,  but  the  object 
sought  in  tiling  is  rapidly  to  take  in  and  carry  away 
the  surplus  water.  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
through  larger  openings  (the  joints.)  As  to  ease  of 
laying  the  different  styles  of  tile„, it  depends  on  the 
way  the  ditch  is  finished.  For  round  tile,  the  bottom 
of  ditch  should  be  finished  concave  and  about  the 
width  cf  tile,  which  is  easier  to  finish  than  a  flat  bot¬ 
tom.  J-  b.  draime. 

Stark  Co.,  0.  _ _ 

One  burdock  plant  bears  as  many  as  400,000  seeds.  11 
you  cut  out  its  rosette  of  big  leaves  the  first  year,  you 
avoid  all  risk  of  those  400,000  seeds  the  second. 

“This  is  from  one  of  your  old  stick-bys,”  writes  a 
friend  who  has  taken  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  many  years. 
That  is  the  sort  of  pluator  that  heals  without  a  blister. 


TREATMENT  OF  BLIGHT  AND  MILDEW. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  blight  and  mildew,  and 
would  potassium  sulphide  do  to  spray  potatoes  to  prevent 
blight?  w.  jh.  s. 

Howell,  Mich. 

The  terms  “blight”  and  “mildew”  are  applied  to 
certain  kinds  of  fungi.  Mildew  is  somewhat  more  re¬ 
stricted.  It  is  used  to  designate  those  kinds  of  fungi 
which  cause  a  gray  or  white  color  on  the  outside  of 
the  foliage  or  objects  of  attack.  Blight  is  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  almost  any  fungus  disease  of  plants.  Potas¬ 
sium  sulphide  has  long  been  used  as  a  fungicide,  and 
doubtless  would  answer  for  spraying  potatoes  against 
blight,  though  I  do  not  remember  that  any  trials 
of  it  have  been  made.  Potassium  sulphide  dissolved  in 
water  would  soon  wash  off  the  plants  and  would  not 
be  as  good  as  Bordeaux  Mixture  on  that  account. 
Potassium  sulphide  and  lime  have  not  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  been  used  on  foliage,  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  would  cause  injury  or  not.  Probably  if  well  diluted 
it  would  not  cause  very  much  injury.  Personally,  1 
have  never  used  liver  of  sulphur,  or  potassium  sul¬ 
phide  for  fighting  any  plant  disease  except  rust  on 
carnations  in  the  greenhouse.  I  do  not  feel  quali¬ 
fied  to  state  whether  it  can  be  used  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  not.  I  have  never  tried  it,  but  should  be 
interested  in  watching  such  a  test.  w.  e.  britton. 

Conn.  State  Entomologist. 


BUILDINGS  AT  PROSPECT  HILL  FARM. 

'Fig.  159  is  an  illustration  of  some  of  the  buildings 
of  Prospect  Hill  Farm.  Part  of  the 
farmhouse  is  considerably  over  100  years 
old.  The  horse  barn  has  stalls  on 
main  floor  for  five  horses,  also  room  for 
harness  and  wagons,  etc.,  holding  about 
eight  wagons  and  carriages;  upper  story 
for  hay  and  grain.  A  basement  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  three  compartments,  one  for 
fertilizer,  one  for  shavings,  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  which  are  obtained  during  Sum¬ 
mer  for  Winter  use,  and  a  room  special¬ 
ly  fitted  for  fruit  and  used  at  other  times 
as  storage  place  for  grain  in  the  sack. 
The  dairy  barn  is  112  x  30,  with  an  ell 
24  x  30.  In  this  there  is  stable  room 
for  62  cows,  two  box  stalls,  a  bull  stall, 
and  an  iron  grain  bin  holding  over  a 
carload.  Under  part  of  this  barn  is  a 
manure  cellar,  but  manure  is  hauled 
every  few  days  right  to  the  field  when 
conditions  permit.  About  two  loads  per 
day  are  made,  and  the  liquid  manure 
is  largely  saved  by  the  use  of  absorbents. 
In  the  floor  above  the  cows  is  the  hay 
storage.  As  the  barn  is  on  a  side  hill 
that  is  reached  by  the  rear  on  a  level. 
A  hay  fork  runs  both  ways  from  the 
middle  floor,  easily  carrying  hay  to  any 
part  of  the  barn.  There  are  four  open¬ 
ings  below  to  allow  hay  to  get  down 
handy  for  the  cows.  Under  the  main 
driveway  is  a  trap  door  to  grain  bin, 
also  a  compartment  for  shavings  with  door 
below,  so  there  is  no  lost  room.  At  each 
end  of  the  barn  is  a  silo,  the  first  one,  built  in 
1890,  square  with  corners  knocked  off,  holding*  100 
tons;  the  second  built  in  1893,  octagonal  in  shape  18 
feet  in  diameter.  Adjoining  the  cow  barn,  but  not 
visible,  is  stable  for  young  cattle  and  two  additional 
horses  and  wagon  shed.  Next  is  the  creamery  and 
ice  house  adjoining.  Here  the  milk  is  separated,  but¬ 
ter  made  and  the  ice  cream  manufactured.  A  shed  ad¬ 
joining  has  a  circular  saw,  so  that  the  one  engine 
furnishes  power  and  steam  for  a  good  many  purposes. 
The  fifth  building  is  the  chicken  house,  tool  shed  and 
another  two-carload  iron  grain  bin.  Sixth  is  the 
slaughter  house,  also  used  as  shed  for  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery.  Next  is  a  sap  house,  but  now  used  only  for 
wagons  and  sleighs.  Across  the  highway,  but  not  in 
the  picture,  are  the  two  houses  of  the  sons  who  run 
the  business.  ii.  g.  Manchester. 

HAY  SLINGS  AiND  HAY  LOADERS.— Hay  slings  are 
used  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  but  have  not 
come  into  general  use,  as  the  double  harpoon  fork  has. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  objections  to  the  slings  are, 
but  would  judge  that  the  fact  of  carrying  them  on  the 
hay  rack,  stopping  the  team  in  loading:,  and  spreading 
them  down,  would  be  one  of  the  objections  used;  while 
with  the  harpoon  fork  the  load  is  put  on  and  then  driven 
to  the  barn,  and  the  fork  used  to  unload  without  any 
bother  in  handling  the  slings.  Yet  the  writer  personally 
believes  that  the  slings  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  for 
the  reason  that  if  three  slings  are  used  the  load  can  be 
unloaded  at  three  drafts  by  the  team,  and  take  the  hay 
up  cleaner  from  the  rack  than  with  the  use  of  the  fork. 
Some  use  the  four-tine  double-grapple  fork,  which  is 
used  more  in  the  East  than  here  in  the  West,  and  which 
gives  excellent  satisfaction  to  the  farmer.  We  sell  a 
great  many  hay  loaders,  and  in  the  use  of  the  hay  loader 
the  load  is  put  on  very  rapidly,  and  it  would  bother 
the  farmer  more  to  have  to  stop  and  level  down  the  load 
and  let  down  the  slings,  and  as  the  loader  packs  the  hay 
together  the  double-harpoon  fork  takes  off  the  load  very 
rapidly,  lifting  as  much  as  600  to  800  pounds  of  hay  at  a 
time.  The  great  scarcity  of  farm  laborers  has  forced 
the  farmer  to  buy  hay  loaders,  with  which  to  make  his 
hay,  where  a  few  years  ago.  labor  being  plenty  and 
wages  much  lower  than  now,  loaders  were  less  needed. 

Dayton,  O,  THE  OHIO  RAKE  CO. 


KALM1A  LATIFOLIA  Oli  MOUNTAIN  LAUREL.  Fig.  161. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  382 
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The  Principle  of  the  Thermostat. 

P.  S.  S.,  Cntskill,  N.  7.— What  are  the 
mechanical  workings  of  the  bar  regulators 
on  incubators,  that  is,  what  causes  the 
valve  to  open  and  close  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  above  or  below  a  certain  degree  of 
heat?  I  have  used  the  hot-water  tank  in¬ 
cubator  (no  lamp)  with  good  success,  and 
desire  to  attach  regulator  to  open  valve 
when  the  water  is  too  hot  when  put  in.  I 
simply  change  water  once  in  24  hours,  and 
ordinarily  it  will  not  vary  more  than  two 
or  V/2  degrees.  I  wish  the  regulator  to 
keep  temperature  down,  and  do  not  expect 
to  be  benefited  when  the  heat  is  down,  only 
desiring  the  valve  to  close  and  stay  closed. 

Ans. — The  principle  of  the  thermostat 
bar  is  the  unequal  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  of  different  metals.  For  in¬ 
stance,  rivet  two  bars,  steel  and  alumi¬ 
num;  the  one  metal  expanding  more 
under  the  influence  of  heat  will  make  a 
curve.  By  placing  these  bars  rigidly  in 
the  machine,  that  is,  one  end  rigid,  with 
the  aluminum  uppermost,  the  heat  act¬ 
ing  on  the  different  metals  will  curve 
the  other  end  of  the  bar  down,  and  if 
attached  to  a  valve  it  can  be  mode  to 
raise  it. 

Ashes  and  Fertilizer  for  Onions. 

J.  F.  17.,  Fulton,  N.  7.— I  am  in  the  onion 
business,  and  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  much  importance  to  me  at  present.  I 
have  good  muck  soil,  and  have  hitherto 
had  excellent  results  by  using  one-half  ton 
to  the  acre  of  the  best  grade  fertilizer  I 
could  find.  This  year  I  wish  to  use  about 
two  tons  of  wood  ashes  per  acre  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  same  amount  of  fertilizer.  As  land 
always  overflows  in  Spring,  I  feared  to 
lose  benefit  of  ashes  if  sown  in  Fall. 
Would  you  advise  sowing  ashes  and  fertil¬ 
izer  at  the  same  time?  Will  the  one  hurt 
the  effects  of  the  other?  If  so,  how  would 
you  advise  handling  them? 

Ans. — Wood  ashes  will  not  usually  in¬ 
jure  fertilizer  if  mixed  in  the  soil  as 
soon  as  applied,  as  the  soil  absorbs  the 
gases,  but  in  a  case  of  this  kind,'  whore 
such  a  quantity  of  ashes  are  used,  I 
would  advise  sowing  the  wood  ashes  on 
first  and  harrowing  in  well  before  ap¬ 
plying  the  fertilizer,  for  the  reason  that 
two  tons  of  wood  ashes  per  acre  is  a 
very  heavy  application,  and  should  be 
well  mixed  with  the  soil  before  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  applied.  The  fertilizer  may 
then  be  applied  and  the  ground  again 
well  harrowed  over.  This  would  insure 
a  much  more  even  distribution  of  both 
ashes  and  fertilizer,  and  would  be  less 
liable  to  injure  the  germination  of  the 
seed,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  more 
uniform  crop.  e-  e.  b. 

"  Downicide  ”  for  Spraying  Trees. 
Reader,  Olean  Co.,  N.  7.— A  local  doctor  in 
these  parts  has  formulated  a  preparation 
for  spraying  fruit  trees  which  bids  fair  to 
make  spraying  a  simple  and  easy  job.  He 
has  had  good  local  success.  I  enclose  one 
of  his  pamphlets.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing;  it  mixes  as  easily  as  milk  and  water. 
What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Ans. — Our  chemist  has  analyzed  the 
spray  mixture  known  as  "Downicide.” 
He  finds  it  to  be  practically  an  arsenite 
of  soda,  with  about  10  per  cent  arsenic 
and  a  little  over  20  per  cent  of  soda.  It 
seems  to  be  made  by  dissolving  white 
arsenic  with  caustic  soda,  probably  the 
cheaper  and  impurer  grades  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  like  the  "Bonanza  lye.”  There  is  no 
copper  in  it,  and  nothing  else  that  has 
fungicidal  properties.  This  arsenite  of 
soda  will  burn  foliage  unless  used  very 
dilute,  as  was  demonstrated  here  last 
Summer  with  a  sample  of  the  mixture. 
One  can  make  a  safer  and  much  cheaper 
arsenite  of  soda  by  boiling  one  pound 
of  white  arsenic  with  one  or  two  pounds 
of  sal  soda  and  using  the  solution  to 
slake  two  pounds  of  lime.  The  arsenite 
of  soda  should  never  be  used  without 
being  combined  with  lime  or  in  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  Of  course,  it  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  process  to  pour  a  pint  of  the  “Downi¬ 
cide”  into  a  barrel  of  water,  and  spray 
it  on  the  trees,  but  there  will  be  great 
risk  of  injuring  the  foliage,  and  one  can 
make  a  similar  preparation  for  less  than 
10  cents  a  pint,  thus  saving  at  least  25 
cents  on  each  pint.  In  regard  to  the 
recommendations  in  the  circular  adver¬ 
tising  this  insecticide,  it  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  striking  fact  that  every  one  of 
them  discusses  results  obtained  in  1903. 


In  western  New  York,  where  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  used,  it  is  well  known  that  al¬ 
most  any  old  apple  tree,  whether  it  had 
ever  been  cultivated  or  sprayed  or  not, 
bore  a  good  crop  of  comparatively  per¬ 
fect  apples.  M.  V.  SLLNGERLAND. 


The  Conservative  Farmer. — The  Texas 
Farm  and  Ranch  prints  the  following:  “The 
farming  class  has  always  constituted  the  con¬ 
servative  element  In  our  National  make-up. 
Why  is  the  farmer  conservative?  First,  be¬ 
cause  as  a  land  owner  he  is  always  certain  of 
work  and  of  subsistence  for  self  and  his  loved 
ones  whatever  cataclysm,  political  or  financial, 
may  appear.  Again,  the  farmer  is  a  man  of 
family,  and  an  employer  with  the  Interests 
of  the  citizen  resting  squarely  upon  his  broad 
shoulders.  Besides  this,  the  farmers,  as*  a 
class,  especially  in  the  southern  country,  are 
religiously  inclined.  Every  mental  habit  of 
the  farmer  is  marked  by  conservatism  of  his 
religious  creed.  He  has  unbounded  faith  In 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things.  He  therefore 
lacks  the  inspiration  to  destroy  which  markB 
the  nihilist.  He  can  never  desire  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  method  of  the  extreme  socialist,  but 
stands  firmly  planted  upon  the  faithful  soil 
from  which  by  intelligent  care,  he  derives  not 
only  a  living,  but  a  safe  store  laid  by  for  the 
rainy  day  that  comes  with  old  age.” 


Si  CARMAN  STRAWBERRY  PICKER 

and  get  highest  price  Tor 
your  fruit.  No  brilsing.no 
caps  pull  oft.  ot  sof  uni¬ 
form  length.  Picksone-third 
faster  than  by  hand  and 
vines  are  not  Injured.  In¬ 
vented  by  a  grower  of  40  years  experience  and  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  by  him  and  others  before  it  was  placed 
on  the  market.  Send  for  circular,  or  enclose  *1  amt 
receive  Picker  postpaid.  Special  price  to  agents  and 
for  large  orders.  ISAAC  CABMAN,  Box  120,  Station 
W,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


rpCCO  and  PLANTS  at  xvno'esale  Prices. 

1  PiLLu  Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nurserv.  Geneva.  N  V 


D  ,  L  Large  size,  3c  each.  Trees  kept  dormant 

rvuCn  I  fees  in  good  shipping  condition  till  May  20. 
Circular  Iree  R.  S.  Johnston,  Box  4,  Stookley  ,l)el. 


PURE  TESTED  SEEDS 

(ALL,  PER  BUSHEL). 

Medium  Clover.  $7.50;  Mammoth  Clover,  $7.50 .  Al- 
sike  Clover,  $6.50;  Alfalfa,  $9;  Crimson,  $3.50;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $1.75;  Fancy  Blue  Grass,  $1.25:  Orchard  Grass, 
$1.75;  Redtop,  $1.20:  Spring  Rye.  $1.25;  Spring  Wheat, 
$1.40;  Seed  Outs,  75c. ;  German  Millet,  $1.10;  Hunga¬ 
rian,  $1.25;  Spelt.  $1;  Kaffir  Corn,  90c.;  Cow  Peas. 
$1.76;  Soja  Beans,  $2;  Seed  Barley,  85c.;  Learning 
Corn,  $1.25;  Pride  Corn,  $1.25. 

W rite  for  our  Seed  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue. 
PUADICC  C  c  A  III  220- 224  James  Street. 

uHAnLto  ri  oAULj  Syracuse,  n.y. 


Corn 

must  have  a  sufficient  supply  of 

Potash 


ff  yon  cannot  secure  from  your  Seedsman, 

GROFF’S  HYBRID  GLADIOLI 

[GENUINE] 

In  their  several  sections,  write  me  and  I  will  mall  my 
1904  lUustrated  catalogue  In  which  I  offer  the  high¬ 
est  quality  which  can  be  secured  In  the  world  at 
prices  which  are  much  below  the  value  furnished 

ARTHUR  COWEE,  GLADIOLUS  SPECIALIST, 

Meadowvale  Farm,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


SFFfl  MTS 

f.  o.  b. 


Bright  re-cleaned  Welcome, 
Lincoln,  and  Swedish.  65j. 
UASTLAWN  GARDEN.!,  Casadaga,  N.  Y. 


COAV  PEAS  — Crimson  Clover  Seed.  Pamphlet, 
ail  about  culture,  free.  Extra  fine  seed  cheap. 
Box  61,  MILFORD  NURSERIES,  Milford,  Del. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Largo  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato. 
Celery,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  WrlM 
for  Price  List. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  k  SON,  Conyngham,  Pa> 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Wakefield  and  Early  Summer  Cabbage,  $1  50  per 
thousand;  transplanted, $3  00  per  thousand.  Danish 
Snowball  Cauliflower,  transplanted,  $5.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  Poppers.  Egg-plants.  Tomato  and  other  Vege¬ 
table  plants.  Have  also  a  few  thousand  Pansies  and 
Bedding  Plants.  Cash  with  order.  Price  list  mailed 
free.  Sample  mailed  for  5c.  in  stamps.  Tel  105. 

LUDVIG  MOSBA5K,  Onarga,  111, 


in  order  to  develop  into  a  crop. 

No  amount  of  Phosphoric 
Acid  or  Nitrogen  can  compen¬ 
sate  for  a  lack  of  potash  in 
fertilizers  [for 
grain  and  all 
other  crops]. 

We  shall  be  glad 
to  send  free  to  any 
farmer  ourlittlebook 
which  contains  valu¬ 
able  i  n  f o r  in  a  t  ion 
about  soil  culture. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SWEET  POTATO  PUNTS  Jersey  Yellow,  jersey 

R"d  Big  Stem,  Pierson.  Vineland  Bush,  and  other 
varieties.  C.  M.  HARRISON,  Vineland  N.  J. 

Formerly  F.  S.  Newcomb. 


rnn  Oil  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel: 
rUn  OALl  Cow  Peas, $1.75  and  $2  per  bushel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Dei. 


len  Mary  and  Sample  Strawberry 

Plants  at  $2.00  per  1,000. 

KKVITT’S  PLANT  FARMS,  Athentn.  N  3 


nennu  Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue. 
BERRY  CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  new  _arly 

■**■■*■*  1  Strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
HI  ANTQ  fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 
*  *»HI1 1  w  asU.&OM.  Slayn>akcr& Son, Dover, Del. 


ONION  SEED— Southport  Globo 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 
t'2E  C.  O.  JELL1FF  MFG.  CO..  Southport,  Conn. 


HORSERADISH  SETS  WANTED. 

Several  thousand,  10  to  12  inches  long  preferred;  6  to 
8  and  8  to  10  Inches  will  bo  accepted.  Please  mail 
sample, state  price  perl.OUOand  qmntity  available, 
to  LUDVIG  MOSBAKK,  Onarga.  Ill. 


Woodview  Nurseries. 

Apples,  6  —  13c.;  Peach,  2  —  8c.;  Cherry,  Plum, 
Pear  low.  Study  our  free  catalogue.  Address, 
Box  8,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 

BEST  TREATMENT.  BEST  GRADING .  BEST  PACKING. 
BEST  TREES.  BEST  PIUCES.  BEST  BUY  FROM  US. 


Elberta  Peach 

The  i>erfect  freestone.®  Very 
large  and  fine.  Golden  yellow,  faint¬ 
ly  striped  with  red.  Fruit  deliciously 
flavored.  Ifarly  August.  Tree  hand¬ 
some  and  most  prolific.  Fine  market 
variety. All  choice  kinds. Catalog  free. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, Bx29, Berlin, Md. 


HOYT’S  TREES 

have  a  reputation  of  more  than  50  years  back  of 
them.  Our  nurseries  are  the  largest  in  New  England. 
More  than  600  acres  of  strong,  rugged  soil  planted 
to  everything  that  Is  best  in  Fruit  Trees,  Shade 
Trees,  Plants  and  Ornamental  Stock.  All 
stock  guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

Full  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  COMPANY, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 

Fine  healthy  stock  in  all  the  leading 
varieties.  Write  for  prices  to-day. 

Dwyer’s  Spring  Catalogue  gives  full 
information  about  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  small  fruits,  vines,  etc.  Mailed 
free  on  request. 

T.  J.  Dwyer’s  book  on  hardy  trees,  plants  and 
vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  with  spring  orders. 

*  T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO., 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


GRAPE 
VINES  I 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  famou»  Chautauqua 
Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  S.  We  have 
an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  ol 
any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  or  a  car  load.  A  com- 
lete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  CTini/  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

ruits,  etc.  Price  List  free.  O  1  /V  IY  IV  DRU  O  Louisiana.  Mo. 


Crimson  Glover 


In  sowing  this  valuable  clover  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  American  seed  is  used.  tie 
supply  genuine  Delaware  seed  only.  Our 
special  circular  describing  uses  of  Crimson 


Clover  is  mailed  free.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PLANT  NORTHERN  MICHIGAN  GROWN 

SEED  POTATOES 

and  increase  your  yield.  Grown  on  the  famous  hills  on  South  Shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  N.  Latitude  46.32, 
W.  Longitude  87.26.  Elevation  above  sea  level  822  ft.  Where  the  best  Potatoes,  Cupper,  Iron,  Pine 
and  Hardwood  Lumber  in  the  world  are  produced. 


We  do  not  offer  a  hundred  kinds,  but  the  three  best  White  varieties.  All  wonderfully  productive  and 
good  keepers.  Warranted  pure  and  true  to  name. 

Early  Michigan,  the  best  Early  Potatoes  $1.75  bu.  I  Carman,  No.  3,  very  productive . $1.50 

Uncle  Sam,  Late,  out-yields  them  all....  150  “  I  Pecks  of  any  kind . 75c. 

Shipping  facilities  good  by  Rail  or  Water;  Four  Railroads. 

H.  BLEMHUBER  &  SON,  Specialists,  -  -  MARQUETTE,  MICH. 


TREES 


SS  Pei  100 


APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  o' 
wants  for  special  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  lu,  Geneva.  N  V 


ENSILAGE  CORN 

from  the  prairie  country.  It  Is  better  than  Eastern 
seed,  as  it  is  used  to  wind,  and  does  not  blow  down. 
Grows  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  very  leafy,  and  early 
enough  tj  mature  well  anywhere  south  of  Albany. 
Selected  seed,  either  White  or  Yellow,  guaranteed  to 
grow,  &  1.25  per  bushel.  New  Sacks  free.  Freight 
rate  is  about  50  cents  per  hundred  to  Rochester  or 
Buffalo.  HENRY  FIELD,  Seedsman, 

Box  26,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
Go  to  the  natural  home  of  good  corn  for  your  seed. 


UR  CORN 

mAnt.  f n  rrn  of 


yielded  at  the  rate  of  203  bushels 
va>  wwaaaa  of  ears  per  acre  at  the  experi¬ 
ment  farm  of  the  U.  8.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
ces:  TALIAFERRO  (yellow),  or  COLLINGWOOD 
xed),bu.of  ears  by  freight  or  express  $1.00;  packet 
mall,  postpaid,  15c;  2  packets,  (one  of  each),  25c. 
R_  CROSBY  Sl  SON.  Catonsville,  Md. 


0RN 

nnd  K£ 


Fanners  interested  in  Early  8-Rowed  Yel¬ 
low  &  White  Flint.  Test  95;  description 
_a"nd" samples  free  (Potatoes  all  sold).  Send  to 
'2  i  axffT’W  P.O  Shnrt.svi  1  lft.  N.  V. 


BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Manufactured  by  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

“  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1904,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 


ARE 


THE 


Get  Prices  on  our  THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN  Grown 


PLANTS 

Central  Mich  * 
Nursery  Branch 

THREE  RIVERS, 
MICHIGAN. 


Largest  Acreage  of  Small  Fruit  P’ants  In  Southern  Michigan. ^Plants  Best  and  Prices  Lowest. 

J  AnnRFSS  CORRESPONDENCE  TO  MAIN  OFFICE,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH, 
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ROSE  NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK. 

The  past  Winter  has  been  a  hard  one  for 
the  Hybrid  I’erpetuals.  Even  the  hardiest 
varieties,  like  I’aul  Neyron  and  Marshall  I\ 
Wilder,  were  frozen  down  to  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  the  ground.  The  roots  are  all  alive, 
thanks  to  a  heavy  mulch  and  a  comfortable 
blanket  of  snow,  but  it  was  a  hardship  to  cut 
them  back  almost  to  the  main  stock.  I  have 
given  up  the  practice  of  covering  the  tops 
late  years,  as  in  ordinary  seasons  only  the 
late  immature  growth  is  injured;  but  they 
will  not  endure  20  degrees  below  zero,  even 
in  a  sheltered  position.  The  Teas  and  other 
tender  sorts  are  best  protected  by  covering 
with  a  foot  or  more  of  leaves,  with  a  layer 
of  evergreen  boughs  over  them  to  prevent 
them  from  blowing  away.  In  a  well-drained 
spot  they  will  winter  safely  without  smoth¬ 
ering,  but  beware  of  water  standing  about  the 
roots.  Among  the  climbers  Crimson  Rambler 
and  Wichuralana  are  green  to  the  tips,  the 
main  branches  of  Ruby  Queen  and  Prairie 
Queen  are  uninjured,  but  the  great  stalks  as 
thick  as  one's  thumb  which  the  Yellow 
Rambler  sent  up  last  year  are  dead  to  the 
mulch.  The  common  garden  roses  like  Centi- 
folia  and  Harrison’s  Yellow  are  not  hurt  in 
the  least. 

Old,  well-tried  sorts  are  best  for  the  be¬ 
ginner  in  rose  culture.  Margaret  Dickson  is 
one  of  the  newer  white  varieties  praised  by 
professionals,  but  the  old  Coquette  des 
Blanches  will  give  three  times  as  many 
flowers,  besides  being  hardier  and  a  better 
grower.  So  with  many  of  the  new  sorts 
which  are  fine  as  exhibition  roses  and  In  flor¬ 
ists’  displays,  but  which  prove  unsatisfactory 
to  the  amateur.  Avoid  budded  plants,  as  they 
are  seldom  permanent.  Out  of  a  dozen  pur¬ 
chased  six  years  ago  but  one  remains,  while 
others  on  their  own  roots,  planted  18  years 
ago,  have  increased  in  size  and  beauty  every 
year.  The  directions  printed  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
for  the  planting  and  care  of  Crimson  Rambler 
apply  to  any  roses.  Nothing  was  said  in  the 
article  about  fighting  insect  enemies.  The 
thick  leathery  foliage  of  this  variety  is  not 
much  troubled  by  the  pests,  but  It  is  well  to 
watch  the  young  plants.  White  hellebore 
sprinkled  over  the  leaves  just  as  they  are 
coming  out  Is  a  pretty  sure  preventive. 
When  the  enemy  is  once  in  possession,  I  like 
a  strong  decoction  of  quassia.  Use  about 
four  ounces  of  quassia  chips  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  boil  for  10  minutes,  and  apply  hot. 
To  reach  the  leaf-hopper  which  lurks  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves,  the  preparation 
must  be  sprayed  on  from  below.  This  Is  the 
best  way  I  know  to  destroy  the  “pesky”  six¬ 
footed  depredator. 

Those  who  have  never  tried  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  easily  Crimson  Rambler  can 
be  propagated.  Take  a  branch  on  which  the 
blooms  have  just  faded  and  stick  it  into  good, 
sandy  soil.  If  not  allowed  to  dry  out,  you 
will  probably  have  a  well-rooted  plant  by  Fall. 
Another  good  way  to  increase  one’s  stock  is 
by  layering.  Such  varieties  as  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  and  Mrs.  John  Laing  will  give 
many  good  flowers  after  the  June  season  is 
over,  but  the  Remontants,  as  a  class,  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon  for  ball  blossoming. 
Yet  few  of  us  would  care  to  miss  the  velvety 
blooms  of  a  Prince  Camille,  even  though  its 
splendor  is  all  too  brief.  Some  plant  bulbs 
of  the  Gladiolus  among  the  bushes  for  late 
Summer  flowering.  Another  plan  is  to  scatter 
the  seeds  of  dwarf  mignonette  and  alyssum 
thickly  over  the  ground  In  May.  These  soon 
form  a  sweet-scented  carpet  of  bloom  and  are 
useful  for  bouquets. 

’The  trials  of  a  rose  gardener  in  the  country 
are  many.  One  night  last  May  we  were 
awakened  by  the  bleating  of  the  sheep.  They 
had  escaped  from  their  quarters  and  come 
into  the  door  yard.  We  could  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  which  they  would  injure,  so  no  one  stirred 
to  put  them  back.  In  the  morning  my  dis¬ 
gust  was  great  to  find  that  the  hungry  things 
had  nibbled  every  green  shoot  from  the 
roses.  The  stems  were  as  bare  as  in  the 
depths  of  Winter.  They  were  already  af¬ 
fected  by  the  dry,  cold  weather,  and  I  decided 
that  this  last  blow  put  an  end  to  my  hope  of 
roses  that  Summer.  But  if  I  was  discouraged, 
they  were  not.  Down  in  the  rich  earth  were 
strong,  well-nourished  roots,  ready  to  send 
new  life  into  the  ravished  stalks.  Almost  be¬ 
fore  I  knew  it,  the  new  leaves  were  coming 
out.  Then  I  took  heart  and  loosened  up  the 
soil,  and  watered  and  tended  them  with  a 
will.  So,  although  a  little  later  in  appear¬ 
ing,  the  glory  of  my  rose  bed  was  not  a  whit 
less  than  in  more  favorable  years. 

New  York.  M.  b.  colegbove. 

Beauty  on  a  Lumber  Camp. — Two 
weeks  ago  we  printed  two  pictures 
showing  how  Wm.  G.  Drew  of  Ohio,  im¬ 
proved  the  appearance  of  an  old  cahin 
by  planting  vines  near  it.  Fig.  160, 
page  378,  shows  how  he  touched  up  a 
cook’s  shanty  in  a  logging  camp.  Mr. 
Drew  says;  “Once  on  a  time,  before  I 
was  married,  I  was  cook  in  a  logging 
camp  in  northern  Wisconsin,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  the  camp  one  Summer,  and 
made  a  wonderfully  beautiful  place  of 
that  camp.  I  planted  seeds  of  many 
kinds  of  flowers  and  vegetables  where 
never  a  white  man  had  planted  a  seed 
before.  My  nearest  neighbors  all 
around  were  Indians;  they  used  to  look 


admiringly  at  the  place  and  say  “Heap 
good  look.”  And  how  old  South  Wind 
did  love  my  melons  and  cucumbers!  One 
day  in  the  Spring  I  asked  the  ‘boss’  for  a 
little  black  and  white  paint,  and  said  I 
would  give  the  shanty  a  name,  so  I 
painted  the  ‘Spring  Garden,’  and  nailed 
up  on  the  end  of  the  building.  Wagon 
loads  of  white  people  used  to  come  there 
for  an  outing  that  Summer  and  Fall  (the 
boss  with  his  family  and  friends),  and  I 
used  to  cook  great  vegetable  dinners  for 
them.  One  time  it  was  a  great  dinner  of 
‘roasting  ears’,  another  time  boiled  cab¬ 
bage,  etc.  I  also  had  a  couple  of  lady 
boarders  five  weeks.” 


One-Man  Saw  Machine. — The  cut  be¬ 
low  shows  a  device  which  I  have  found 
convenient  when  running  a  cross-cut 
saw  alone.  Standard  a  is  2  x  4,  10  feet 
four  inches  from  pin  g  to  ground. 
Swing  b  is  %-inch  by  two  inches  wide, 
seven  feet  three  inches  long.  Guides  c 
from  b  to  play  in  are  three  feet  two 


inches  clear.  Pitman  d  is  four  feet  leng, 
1  inch  thick  Saw  is  6  feet;  projects  4 
feet  two  inches.  Handle  is  set  slightly 
slanting.  The  saw  is  bolted  on  to  side  of 
pitman.  Forward  two  bolts  have  large 
washers.  Two  boards  e  e  are  halved 
together  and  nailed  to  standard.  They 
are  about  3%  feet  in  length.  Saw  “car¬ 
riage”  is  simply  two  straight  logs  placed 
at  convenient  height.  R.  d.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


At  Tree  Agents  Prices? 


SURPLUS  TREES 


AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

We  offer  the  following-  trees,  etc.,  at 
bargain  prices.  The  stock  is  alL  fresh 
dug,  well  grown  and  desirable  in  every 
way. 

Grand  Duke,  (one 
the  best):  edJune, 
Burbank,  German  Prune  and  York  State 
prune  trees.  Price  for  largest  size,  15c. 
each;  medium  or  five-eighths  size,  10c. 
each,  in  lots  of  25  or  more  trees. 

Annlfi  Trppc  R-  L  Greening, 

MHp,C  IICCO  Maiden’s  Blush. 
King,  Mammoth  Black  Twig,  Walker’s 
Beauty,  (a  very  handsome,  red,  long 
keeping  winter  apple),  Sutton  Beauty 
and  Ben  Davis.  Bargain  price  for  surplus 
apple  trees,  10c.  each  for  largest  size,  7c. 
each  for  medium  size.  Send  for  list 
surplus  Cherry  Trees. 

IvAACfkrl OFFlf  We  also  have  a 
UUUOCUCI  I  j  surplus  of  Industry 

gooseberry  plants  which  we  offer  at  $5  for 
50,  $10  for  100.  We  have  a  surplus  of  our 
new  Pineapple  Strawberry  Plan  s 
which  we  offer  to  planters  only  at  $5  per 
1000,  $3  for  500,  75c.  per  100.  All  surplus 
stock  boxed  free.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
order  and  plant.  Address 


GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TOFTS  SUCCEED  WHERE 

_  "  Largest  N ursery.  OTHERS  FAIL* 

"Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  year,’  experience 

'stark  BR0»,  LmIMm*.  Me.;  DansvWe,  N.  Y.J  Ett 


100 

and  winter. 


KINDS  APPLES 

All  varieties  for  summer,  fall 
and  winter.  Ben  Davis,  always  a  fa¬ 
vorite,  Baldwin,  Win©  Sap,  eto.  Treea  strong 
and  well  rooted,  nealthy,  shapely.  Ours  Is  the 
best  climate  in  the  world  for  fruit  tree  develop¬ 
ing"*  Write  for  free  1904  catalogue. 
harrlHon’s  Nurseries,  Bx  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


NEW 

AMERICAN 
MANURE  SPREADERS 


hold  from  50  to  100  bushels.  Spread  just  as  thin  or 
thick,  fine  or  coarse  as  ground  requires.  Don  thave  to 
stop  team  to  make  change.  Most  substantial,  largest^ 
capacity,  lightest  draft. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


[1589  HASTINGS  ST  | 


The  Extra.Money 

lllllllll  1  "Hi  that  the  dealer  charges  (his  profit) 

1  (  ]  W  “  makes  the  fence  no  better.  You  might 

111 —  as  well  keep  that  part  (the  profit)  your¬ 

self.  It  Is  eualerto  buy  your  fence 
direct  from  the  factory— it  gives  you  a 
larger  line  to  choose  from.  We  sell 
at  wholesale  price*  and  pay  freight 
to  your  railroad  station  on  40  rods  or 

g;r  FREE  FENCE  BOOK 

illustrates  28  Styles,  and  tells  how  the  ADVANCE  FENCE  is  constructed.  The  Stay  Wire  Can’t  Slip  and 
there  are  no  loose  ends  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fence.  Stock  can’t  injure  Advance  Fence  without  tear¬ 
ing  the  wires.  We  use  only  the  best  quality  galvanised  steel  wire. _ You  take  no  risk  at  all— we 

Be\  fenceCE  ON  THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  be  the  judge.  If 

yon  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  after  giving  it  a  fair  trial  yon  can  Rhip  it  back  at  our  expense.  We  sell  all  our 
fence  under  these  conditions.  None  of  It  comes  back.  Our  customers  are  satisfied.  They  know  our  prices 


iDilUO  UliUVl  liimnu  LUUUItlUUO.  vnv  wt  vwuivn  n.  V  w »  wunvwuiui.  v  uwv.u  — -  -  ... 

and  quality.  If  you  knew  we  could  expect  an  order  from  you.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will 
bring  our  Hook  and  W  holesalo  Prices.  Write  today. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  1224  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


-T 


ock  Supreme 

There  are  reasons  why  the  large  poultry  plants 
all  buy  Union  Lock  Poultry  Fencing.  You 
don’t  have  to  ctit  it  to  fit  uneven  ground — its 
stretching  does  that.  Its  fine  meshing  at  bot¬ 
tom  holds  the  small  chicks.  It  doesn’t  sag  be¬ 
tween  posts.  Above  all  it’s  the  ” 

Poultry  Fencing  That's  Strong 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cable*; — made  of  the  best  quality  galvanized 
steel  wire.  The  one  poultry  fence  that’s  erect  when  others  are.  tumble 
down.  Extra  heavy  fences  for  lawns,  and  f  arms.  Factories  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Illinois  and  California.  Quick  shipment  a  specialty  from 
factory  nearest  you.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  of  all  fencing. 

CASE  BROTHERS,  Colchester,  Conn. 


PQOQOQ^I 


IS<IX<08S<I 


:el  lawn  fence. 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

W«  make  .11  kind,  of 
Lawn,  Farm ,  Park  and  Cem¬ 
etery  Fence,  AND  BELL 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  manu¬ 
facturer,’  price,.  SAVE 
AGENTS  COMMISSION  by 
— EB 


writing  for  our  FR 
_ WilTOlfl  CATALOGUE. 

UP-TO-DATE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

985  North  Tenth  Street.  Tejule  Haute.  Inp 


Cnr  QqIq  STEEL  FENCING, 

rUI  OfllC  10c.  per  rod,  while 
it  last  s  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO., 

268  State  St.,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 


Wane  at  Wholesale.  A  48-inch 

life.  ■  tllvCi  stock  fenco8»oper  rod. 
Bend  for  price  list  and  FREE  catalogue  of  Wire 
Fence  and  full  line  ot  Fence  Supplle*. 

W.  U.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67  Leesburg, Ohio. 


FROST 
BEST 
.CHEAPEST 

a  long,  dreary  winter,  the  Fro»t  Fence  is  beingerected 
at  t ho  rate  of  1«',000  to  25.000  rods  each  day.  The  ce- 
in  md  for  the  Fro  t.  Fence,  (that  will  last  a  life  time), 
lias  increased  rapidly  every  year. 

THK  FKOai’  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IF  YOU  USE 

Page  Stock  and  Farm  Fence  It  don’t  matter  what 
kind  of  stock  you  keep,  they'  11  all  be  fenced. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Box  63, 'Adrian.  Mich. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 


the 


large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 


Improved 


DOWOEN 


Potato  Digger. 


eut.  Standard  digger  with  no  peer,  and  it  laatJ.  Ask  fur  free  Dowdvn  book. 

DOWDEN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  22s  PRAIRIE  CITY,  IA- 


kk 


MM  kill*  Prairie  Dogs, 

'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  o  f  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

tbewsriod  „fuma  Ca[|,0||  Bisulphide”  “eSS 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


.25  NAPOLEON  BICYCLE 


$0. 

TIRES.  We  are  the  largest 
% w  i.  >  dealers  In  Bicycles  and  Supplies 

in  the  world.  SELLING  DIRECT 
TO  RIDERS  EVERYWHERE. 

OUR  FREE  BICYCLE 
CATAL06U  E  which  we  mall 
to  any  address,  FREE,  on 
application,  shows  a  big 
assortment  of  Bicycles  and 
■Bicycle  Supplies,  which  we 
sell  at  about  one-half  tlio 
prices  charged  by  others.  This  catalogue  explains  our 
liberal  terms,  our  free  trial  offer,  our  guarantee,  etc., 
carries  with  It  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  heard  of. 
Don't  buy  a  bicycle  or  anything  In  bicycle  supplies 
UNTIL  YOU  GET  THIS  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

or  $1 .65  Per  single 
we  furnish  the 
Guaranteed  Pneu¬ 
matic  Bicycle  Tires,  positively  the  highest  grade 
bicycle  tire  made  In  the  world,  a  tire  that  will  outwear 
a  half  dozen  low  grade  tires.  If  your  bicycle  needs 
new  tires,  one  tire  or  a  pair,  enclose  our  price,  $  1 .65 
per  single  tire,  $3.25  per  pair,  and  we  will  send  you 
these  Napoleon  guaranteed  tires  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  and  agreement  that  If  they  are  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  when  received.  If  you  do  not  consider  them 
worth  a  half  dozen  of  the  ordinary  cheap  bicycle  tires, 
If  you  are  not  convinced  that  they  are  positively  the 
highest  grade  bicycle  tires  made  and  wilt  outwear 
any  other  tire  you  could  buy.  regardless  of  name,  make 
or  price,  you  can  return  the  tires  to  us  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  IMMEDIATELY  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY. 

If  you  have  any  use  for  the  highest  grade  bicycle 
tire  made,  don’t  fall  to  order  one  or  more  tires  direct 
from  this  announcement,  or  If  you  ui-e  thinking  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  bicycle  or  anything  In  bicycle  supplies,  don't  fall 
to  write  for  our  FREE  Bicycle  Catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


FOR  $3.25  PER  PAIR 

genuine  Napoleon  Single  Tube  G 


Sau)  mills 

The  DoLoach  Patent  Variable  Friction  Feed  Saw  Mill 

with  4  h  p  cuts  2,000  feet  pet  day.  All  sizes  and  prices  to  suit. 
Shingle  Mills.  Edgers.  Trimmers,  Planers.  Corn  and  Buhr 
Mills,  Water  Wheels.  Lath  Mills,  Wood  Saws  and  Hay  Presses. 
Our  handsome  new  catalogue  will  interest  you. 

DeLoach  Mill  Mfg  Co.,  Box  OOO,  Atlanta,  Ca. 

114  Liberty  St,  New  Y  or  *  ,  Y.  614  Third  at,  Hi.  Louli,  Me. 


Aspinwall 
Potato  Machines 

Insure  Paying  Potato  Crops. 

Nearly  every  country  on  the  Globe  has 
witnessed  their  successful  operation. 
Thousands  of  customers  for  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  have  added  enthusiastic 
endorsement.  From  our  extended  ex¬ 


perience 


We  Know  the  Grower’s  Re¬ 
quirements  and  Supply 
Them. 


With 

Our 

Machines 

Seed  is  quickly  cut  to 
best  advantage.  Plant 
ing,  fertilizing  and  cov¬ 
ering  is  accomplished 
at  any  depth  and  width 
of  row  desired,  all  in  one 
operation.  (Corn,  Pea, 
Bean  and  Ensilage  at¬ 
tachment  provided.) 

Digging  and  Sorting 
are  made  pleasant  and 
agreeable  work. 

Send  for  beautiful  il¬ 
lustrated  free  catalog, 
containing  “How  and 
When  to  Spray”  tables 
for_all  crops. 

ASPINWALL  MFG.  CO., 
Sept  K,  27  Sabin  St.. 
JACKSON,  MICH. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Maple  Sugar  Problems. — The  Ver¬ 
mont  Experiment  Station  publishes  in 
Bulletin  105  a  condensation  of  elabor¬ 
ate  investigations  in  the  formation  of 
maple  sugar  and  the  flow  of  maple  sap 
made  by  the  Station  observers  during 
the  last  five  years.  The  sugar  season 
is  so  brief,  taking  one  year  with  an¬ 
other,  that  investigations  concerning 
the  problems  involved  proceed  very 
slowly.  There  is  not  much  literature 
on  the  subject,  and  the  conclusions 
given  in  this  bulletin  make  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  plant  physiology.  The 
sugar  in  maple  sap  is  produced  as  in 
other  plants  by  the  transformation  of 
starch  manufactured  in  the  leaves  under 
the  influence  of  sunlight.  The  amount 
of  sugar  in  a  given  tree  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sap  season  thus  depends  on  the 
leaf  development  and  activity  of  the 
preceding  Summer.  The  sap  has  been 
repeatedly  noticed  to  carry  a  less  pro¬ 
portion  of  sugar  in  seasons  following 
extensive  defoliation  of  the  trees  by 
forest  caterpillars  or  injury  by  severe 


sugar;  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  'contained.  There  are 
many  bad  seasons,  however,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  usual  sugar  camp  prac¬ 
tice,  taking  one  year  with  another,  does 
not  secure  more  than  four  per  cent  of 
the  sugar  present  in  the  trees.  This 
amount,  it  would  appear,  can  be  easily 
spared  by  the  tree  after  a  normal  grow¬ 
ing  season.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  sugar  from  Soft  or  Red  maples 
is  just  as  good  as  from  the  preferred 
hard-wooded  species,  but  that  the  trees 
do  not  endure  repeated  tapping  as  well. 

Maple  Products  a  Luxury. — In  the 
early  pioneer  days  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  were  household  necessities  to  be 
had  at  practically  the  cost  of  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  the  manufacture.  Now  they 
are  luxuries  of  comparatively  high  cost 
and  most  uncertain  composition  as  they 
reach  the  'average  consumer..  Araeri;- 
cans  are  not  willing  to  dispense  with 
these  delicacies,  but  if  the  future  de¬ 
mand  is  to  be  measurably  supplied  it  is 
time  maples  were  being  planted  for  the 
purpose.  There  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  waste  lands  in  the  Northern  States 
that  might  well  be  converted  into  maple 
groves.  The  returns  appear  too  distant 
and  uncertain  for  private  investment, 
but  the  restoration  and  increase  of  our 
maple  woodlands  would  seem  a  very 
proper  subject  for  State  or  National 
supervision.  No  sweet  known  to  c-hem 
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SPRAL 

cover  SO  to  40  acres 
per  day  with 

TBhe  Watson 
Four  Row  Potato  Sprayer 

Straddles  2rows,  sprays 
4  atatime.  Wheels  ad- 

-  just  for  different  widths. 

Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
suction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliageor  clogs. 

Free  Instruction  and  formula  book  shows  the  famous  Garfield,  Em* 
pire  Kina,  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  Write  for  it. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  11th  St., Elmira,  N,Y. 


The  Actual 
DIFFERENCE 

between  sprayed,  partial- 
Sprayed  with  a  ly  sprayed  and  unsprayed 
L  fiordie  puma  fruit  is  just  as  it  is  shown 
^  here.  The  best  fruit  is 
grown  where  the 


DAHDIE  SPRAT  PUMP 


.  is  used.  The  spray  from 
Sprayed  w/th  a  this  powerful  machine 
cheap  machine,  covers  tree  and  vine  with 
a  mist  as  fine  as  fog.  It 
works  so  easy.  Catalogue 

FREE. 


dot  sprayed, 
at  all. 


Hook-Hardie  Co. 
69  Main  St.Hudson.Mlch. 


GOULDS 

Power  Sprayer 

Loses  No  Time 
Causes  No  Trouble 

It  represents  the  best  value.  Write 
us  about  it.  We  make  everything 
for  spraying.  Book  Free. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Company, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


codling 


The  Pump 
that  Pumps' 


Glass 


Summer  storms.  The  variation  in 
amount  of  sunshine  during  the  pre-  istry  or  manufacture  is  so  generally 
ceding  Summer  can  be  shown  to  infiu-  liked  as  that  produced  by  the  maple,  and 
ence  tiie  quality  of  sap.  The  excess  '}he_  market  for  such  products  is  limit- 
starch  is  stored  in  the  wood  cells,  most 
abundantly  in  the  outer  layers  near  the 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 
DEALER  0  Double-Aoting,  Lift. 

R  Power,  Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders,  Etc. 
Barn  Door  Hangers 
Aluminum  Finished 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Olrcnlars  and  Prices 

»r»*  Bro. A.hlapd,Q. 


less. 


Tiie  Mountain  Laurel. — The  fine  pic- 

,  .  .  ..  ture  on  page  379,  Fig.  161,  shows  a  well- 

bark,  and  is  changed  to  sugar  by  the  grown  chimp  of  mountain  laurel  or 

vital  activity  of  the  cells  during  late  Calico  bush,  Kalmia  latifolia,  in  bloom. 
Winter.  In  many  respects  this  is  one  of  the  most 

attractive  of  our  native  evergreen 
What  MakTis  The  Sap  Flow? — There  shrubs,  and  has  been  proposed,  with 
has  always  been  mystery  in  the  eccen-  better  reasons  than  assigned  to  some 

trie  flow  of  maple  sap.  During  typical  ?ther  plaats’  as  our  National  flower- 
,,  ,  „  ,  ,  ,  Its  great  abundance  in  our  eastern  high- 

gai  weather  bright  sunny  days  iancjs  rather  blinds  us  to  its  exceeding 

following  frosty  nights — the  pressure  of  beauty  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  but  re- 
the  sap  reaches  quite  an  astonishing  de-  Sard  for  choice  native  plants  is  increas- 

gree.  The  Station  observers  used  re-  aad  ^ie  Plating  of  Kalmias  and 

..  ,  „  ^  ,  -Rhododendrons  is  -rapijly  extending 

coidmg  gauges  attached  to  the  usual  q"he  Winter  has  been  very  severe  on 

tapping  holes,  but  so  arranged  that  the  broad-leaved  evergreens.  Kalmias  are 
direction  of  the  greatest  pressure  reported  as  injured  about  Boston  and 

whether  upwards,  downwards  or  side-  °^erA  polats  in  Ne™  England.  Most 
.  .  ,  .  _  „  Rhododendrons  except  those  of  Cataw- 

\vays,  could  be  determined.  They  found  biense  parentage  are  frost-bitten  to 

that  on  good  sap  days  early  in  the  sea-  greater  or  less  extent.  It  may  be  long 
son  the  greatest  pressure  is  from  above  before  we  are  called  on  to  again  endure 

downwards,  and  may  amount  to  more  Tf1  a  tv,yinZ  sea?°n-  and  we  should  not 
,,  OA  .  ,  .  „  defer  planting  these  charming  ever- 

tlian  20  pounds  to  the  square  inch  in  the  greens  if  they  are  procurable.  In  many 

best  part  of  the  day,  from  noon  to  4  localities  young  clumps  of  Kalmia  may 
P.  M.  During  cold  nights  and  until  the  be  found  in  woodlands  that  can  be 

tree  is  well  warmed  by  sunlight  in  the  transplanted  to  the  door  yard  or  lawn 

.  ,  _  .  „  6  at  this  season  with  perfect  success, 

forenoon  the  pressure  is  often  reversed,  When  digging  them  try  to  save  a  good 

and  a  positive  suction  or  vacuum  oc-  ball  of  earth  about  the  roots.  Wrap 
curs.  There  is  only  slight  lateral  pres-  the  ball  in  moistened  fertilizer  sacks  or 

sure  at  any  time.  It  is  concluded  that  £frry  ^onle  !n  ^  basket  of  sufficient 
_  .  size  and  plant  out  at  once,  settling  the 

the  sap  flow  or  pressure,  aside  from  that  earth  about  the  roots  well  with  water, 
needed  for  the  growth  of  the  buds,  is  The  color  of  Kalmia  blooms  varies  from 
due  to  the  expansion  of  the  gases  and  wbite  to  clear  pink,  and  in  form  they 

liquids  contained  in  the  tissues  of  the  aroewJ“ong  the  most  symmetrical^ _ofall 

tree  caused  by  temperature  fluctuations 
above  and  below  the  freezing  point. 

The  water  of  the  sap  gets  in  at  the 
roots,  and  can  only  get  out  through  the 
leaves  when  they  grow,  unless  the  tree 
is  wounded  as  in  tapping,  or  by  the 
breaking  of  roots,  limbs  and  twigs. 

When  the  tissues  are  thus  broken  sap 
will  escape  with  rapidity  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  the  injury  and  the  in¬ 
tensity  and  duration  of  the  pressure  un¬ 
til  the  cessation  of  night  frosts  and  the 
starting  of  leaf  growth  brings  about 
something  of  an  equilibrium  in  the  sap 
movement.  The  various  questions  as 
ito  the  best  location  of  the  tap  holes, 
their  size,  depth  and  number,  have  been 
worked  out  and  found  to  agree  closely 
with  the  results  of  practical  experience 
as  determined  by  over  two  centuries  of 
maple  sugar  making. 

How  Much  Sugar  in  a  Maple  Trek? 

— Apparently  about  as  definite  a  query 
as  the  famous  problem  “What  is  the  size 
of  a  piece  of  chalk?”  The  Station  peo¬ 
ple,  however,  estimated  a  certain  small 
tree  to  contain  135  gallons  of  sap,  carry¬ 
ing  three  per  cent,  or  about  35  pounds 
of  sugar.  Such  a  tree  would  yield  in  an 
ordinary  season  about  three  pounds  of 


ACME  LAWN  MOWERS 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User . 

Prices;  16  Inch  *8.75;  18-inch  *9.50;  20-Inch 
*10.50.  Express  charges  prepaid.  Your  money 
back  if  not  as  represented.  Warranted  highest 
grade  ball-bearing  reel  and  roller-bearing  wheels. 
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„  THE  AMERICAN  DIE  &  TOOL  CO., 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Fabm  Notes. — The  last  of  the  oats  and 
peas  were  sown  April  23.  We  never  had 
them  put  under  in  better  shape.  Our  ditch¬ 
ing  is  partly  responsible  for  this,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  about  it — we  are  able  to  work  the 
lower  fields  earlier  than  before  they  were 
drained.  I  intended  to  sow  rape  with  the 
oats  and  peas  in  one  field,  so  as  to  have  a 
long  hog  pasture,  but  there  is  such  a  market 
for  hay  that  I  finally  left  the  rape  out,  and 
expect  to  cut  the  oats  and  peas  for  hay  and 
then  at  once  seed  to  sorghum  or  cow  peas 
and  barley  and  clover.  This  will  give  us  sev¬ 
eral  tons  to  the  acre  of  excellent  dry  fodder 
which  our  stock  can  eat,  so  as  to  leave  the 
hay  free  for  sale.  I  have  learned  never  to 
leave  rape  in  anything  that  is  to  be  dried. 

.  .  .  Our  first  planting  of  garden  peas 

was  made  April  20.  We  planted  long  rows 
across  the  field  3 >4  feet  apart.  This  is  wider 
than  Alaska  peas  really  need,  but  we  intend 
to  plant  sweet  corn  later  midway  between  the 
rows  of  peas.  Then  when  the  peas  come  out, 
at  the  last  cultivation  of  the  sweet  corn,  we 
will  sow  Crimson  clover  and  turnips.  Some 
of  the  turnips  will  be  pulled  and  sold  and  the 
clover  left  to  improve  the  ground.  .  .  . 

I  spoke  of  sowing  Red  clover  and  rape  in  the 
mud  around  the  trees  in  an  old  high-headed 
orchard  near  the  house.  Both  seem  to  have 
started  well — the  little  plants  cover  the 
ground.  The  dry,  cold  winds  we  are  now 
having  are  bad  for  the  young  clover  as  well 
as  the  new  planted  trees,  but  1  hope  both  will 
get  through.  .  .  .  The  onion  plants  in 
the  hotbeds  are  making  a  good  start.-  They 
will  be  ready  for  transplanting  in  good  time. 
We  have  sown  enough  onions  outside  to  give 
us  plants  enough  to  make  out  our  crop. 
.  .  .  As  I  write  our  regular  work  is  put¬ 

ting  fertilizer  on  the  meadows  and  around 


1  had  a  dollar  for  every  shadow  upon  which 
I  have  spent  time  and  elbow  grease ;  or,  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  I  wish  I  had  the  time  and  strength 
to  brighten  up  the  substance  that  threw  the 
shadow!  One  of  the  boys  promises  to  have 
some  philosophy  in  him.  lie  thinks  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  man  to  learn  to  wash  dishes, 
since  he  may  be  “cast  upon  a  desert  island 
some  day."  My  opinion  is  that  the  dishes 
would  bemroken  in  the  casting,  but  that  spirit 
is  to  be  commended. 

My  little  girl  came  to  wipe  the  spoons.  She 
never  asks  people  if  they  are  sorry,  and  so  I 
was  prepared  to  have  her  ask  : 

“Father,  are  you  glad  you  can  wash 
dishes  ?” 

“Well,  now,  I  should  be  mighty  sorry  if  I 
were  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  wash  them,  or 
if  I  didn't  like  to  have  clean  dishes,  or  if  I 
didn’t  like  to  relieve  Mother,  or  if  I  were 
ashamed  of  the  time  when  washing  dishes 
helped  me  through  college!  Glad?  Why,  of 
course,  my  little  girl — I  wouldn’t  do  this  from 
choice,  but  there  is  far  more  dishonor  in  dodg¬ 
ing  it  than  in  doing  it !  I  am  also  glad  that 
I  know  enough  to  boil  the  dish  rag  after 
using  it." 

I  have  known  young  farmers  who  secretly 
grieved  because  their  bunds  are  hard  and 
rough.  They-  think  the  girls  object  to  such 
hands.  I  will  give  them  a  hint  from  my  expe¬ 
rience.  Get  down  and  scrub  mother’s  floor 
now  and  then- — wash  her  dishes  when  she  is 
tired  or  has  a  headache — get  your  hands  into 
the  hot  soapy  water  and  do  a  good  job.  Your 
hands  will  be  soft  and  pliable,  and  every  girl 
in  town  who  is  worth  thinking  about  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  will  respect  you  and  your  hand. 

Seriously,  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  in  any 
way  worse  for  a  man  to  help  in  the  house 
than  it  is  for  the  woman  to  work  outdoors. 
The  Madame  has.  at  a  pinch,  mounted  horse 
rake  and  wheel  cultivator  for  us.  Will  some 
one  tell  me  why  it  is  any  worse  for  me  to  help 
with  dishes  or  floor  than  for  her  to  help  us 
outside?  Many  of  us  have  got  to  learn  yet 
that  it  Is  the  motive  rather  than  the  labor 
that  dignifies  the  job.  Who  was  it  made  an 
arbitrary  standard  for  “man’s  work”  and 
“woman’s  work"? 

Questions. — Here  is  a  thing  which  has 
bothered  many  a  farmer  this  year  : 

“1  have  potatoes  for  seed  which  have  been 
chilled  :  some  are  soft  and  of  course  are  unfit 
for  such  use.  They  are  all  somewhat  sweet 
to  the  taste.  Will  you  inform  me  how  I  can 
tell  whether  the  remainder  are  all  right  for 
seed  or  not?”  a.  w.  b. 

Vermont. 


the  young  trees.  The  pear  trees  have  finally 
been  planted.  The  high  winds  make  fertilizer 
sowing  a  job  to  be  thoughtful  over.  We  have 
no  drill,  and  it  is  all  done  by  hand.  Plant 
food  is  like  a  weed,  “a  plant  out  of  place,” 
v.  hen  you  get  it  in  eyes,  nose  and  mouth. 

1  would  like  a  machine  for  broadcasting  it, 
but  we  can  hardly  afford  to  pay  the  price  for 
the  amount  of  work  it  would  do.  ...  A 
first  trial  of  our  sulky  disk  plow  indicates 
that  it  will  be  a  very  useful  tool  for  our 
work.  1  do  not  think  it  can  ever  take  the 
place  fully  of  a  turning  plow,  but  it  evi¬ 
dently  does  some  kinds  of  work  better.  We 
shall  know  more  about  it  when  we  have  used 
it  for  several  new  jobs.  It  does  better  work 
than  the  turning  plow  on  soil  that  is  full  of 
large  stones.  When  the  plow  point  hits  one 
of  these  hidden  rocks  it  becomes  combative 
and  wants  to  fight  or  lift  it  out.  When  the 
disk  comes  to  the  hidden  stone  it  rides  over  it 
and  settles  down  to  its  business  on  the  other 
side.  We  used  the  disk  for  chopping  in  Can¬ 
ada  peas.  We  think  it  covered  them  better 
than  the  plow  did. 

“Housework.” — “Now,  boys,  you  wipe  and 
I  will  wash,  and  we'll  let  Mother  ‘play  lady.’  ” 

The  little  boys  did  not  receive  this  state¬ 
ment  from  the  Hope  Farm  man  as  joyfully  as 
they  might.  Like  many  other  grown-up 
farmers,  they  thought  the  men  folks  were  as 
well  justified  in  playing  gentleman  as  Mother 
was  in  playing  lady.  They  forgftt  that  when 
a  man  looks  out  for  the  interests  of  the 
women  folks  he  plays  gentleman  at  the  same 
time — even  though  he  wash  the  dishes! 

But  why  not  let  Ida,  the  Finnish  girl, 
wash  them? 

I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  seen  Ida’s 
finish !  It  was  the  old  story — just  as  we 
were  ready  to  hrag  about  our  ability  to  obtain 
good  help  in  the  house,  Ida  met  some  girls 
from  her  own  country.  I  thought  at  the 
time  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and 
it  was.  But  without  discussing  that  I  can 
say  that  Ida  quit  and  the  Madame  was  left 
alone  with  a  house  all  upset  and  many  hungry 
mouths  open.  The  Madame  is  a  light  woman 
with  the  spirit  to  do  things,  but  not  the  bone 
and  meat  to  push  the  spirit  on. 

Do  you  think  it  a  very  dignified  job  for  a 
man  to  wash  dishes? 

I  did  it  for  a  living  once  in  my  younger 
days,  and  was  so  glad  to  get  the  job  that  I 
never  thought  anything  about  the  dignity  of 
it — except  that  I  always  had  my  dishes  clean. 
The  Madame  didn’t  want  me  to  do  it,  but  I 
stole  her  apron  and  put  it  on  and  so  she  con¬ 
sented  to  “play  lady” — which  in  her  case 
meant  sitting  down  to  a  great  pile  of  darning 
and  hearing  the  little  girls  go  over  the  Sunday 
School  lesson.  For  the  benefit  of  my  fellow 
farmers  I  will  say  that  I  not  only  washed 
dishes,  but  scrubbed  the  kitchen  floor.  I  am 
aware  that  the  mental  picture  of  a  fleshy  man 
at  work  with  a  scrubbing  brush  is  not  the 
most  edifying  one.  but  that  floor  was  clean. 
It  is  true  that  the  Madame  got  down  and 
scrubbed  a  small  part  of  it  after  me,  and  also 
looked  elesely  at  several  of  my  dishes,  but  I 
am  something  of  a  philosopher,  and  have 
reached  the  point  where  I  know  there  is  no 
insult  intended  when  a  lady  tries  to  lead  a 
man  up  to  her  own  high  standard.  That  is 
why  a  philosopher  will  always  take  more 
criticism  and  personal  remarks  from  his  wife 
than  he  would  from  anyone  else ! 

Tiie  Philosophy  of  It. — Imagine  if  you 
will  a  man  of  some  girth  with  his  wife's 
apron  on  and  sleeves  rolled  up  at  a  sink 
washing  the  supper  dishes.  With  a  good 
day's  work  behind  him  and  no  immediate 
hope  for  relief  in  front  this  would  seem  an 
occasion  when  philosophy  is  a  helpful  thing. 
The  Hope  Farm  man  found  himself  singing : 

“Let  me  like  a  soldier  fall 
Upon  some  gallant  plain, 

This  breast  expanding  for  the  ball 
To  wipe  out  every  stain  !” 

Here  I  was  wiping  out  more  stains  in  an 
honest  way  than  a  whole  regiment  of  soldieis 
could.  My  dish  cloth  was  the  emblem  of 
freedom — from  dirt.  If  the  energy  spent  in 
fighting  were  devoted  to  cleaning  things, 
would  not  the  world  be  better  off?  The  lamp¬ 
light  was  not  very  good,  and  when  I  came  to 
the  milkpail  I  scrubbed  and  rubbed  at  what 
seemed  a  bad  streak  on  the  side.  It  hung 
closer  than  Lady  Macbeth’s  “spot,”  and  when 
I  held  the  pail  up  to  the  lamp  I  found  I  bad 
been  trying  to  scrub  out  a  shadow  !  I  wish 


From  our  experience  I  should  be  afraid  of 
such  seed.  The  sprouts  sometimes  start  and 
grow  fairly  well,  but  do  not  make  strong 
plants.  I  would  put  the  best  of  this  seed 
into  some  sunny  sheltered  place  and  watch  it 
carefully.  If  the  sprouts  start  well,  I  would 
cut  large  pieces  and  plant  in  drills  or  hills 
with  only  a  shallow  covering,  so  as  to  get 
the  sprout  above  ground  quickly.  Fill  in  the 
drills  later  as  the  plants  grow. 

Here  is  another  question  that  bothers 
many  : 

“I  have  land  badly  Infested  with  Witch 
grass.  I  have  used  a  disk  harrow,  and  it 
makes  but  little  or  no  impression  upon  the 
grass  roots,  and  a  spring-tooth  harrow  is 
clogged  with  them  in  going  a  short  distance. 
Is  there  any  farm  implement  made  that  will 
make  my  ground  into  a  mellow,  nice  seed 
bed  after  it  is  plowed  to  the  depth  of  six  or 
seven  inches?  Is  there  anything  that  will 
cut  up  and  pulverize  that  turf?” 

Vermont.  J.  F.  B. 

The  theory  of  killing  out  Witch  grass  is  to 
cut  off  the  underground  roots  and  throw  them 
up  to  the  sun  and  air.  Unless  these  roots 
are  killed  the  grass  will  continue  to  grow. 
Few  disk  harrows  cut  deep  enough  to  do  the 
business.  A  disk  plow  which  can  be  made  to 
chop  eight  or  nine  inches  deep  will  take  care 
of  them,  but  the  field  must  be  worked  again 
and  again  during  hot.  dry  weather.  There 
is  no  use  trying  to  kill  Witch  grass  unless, 
you  can  get  under  the  roots  and  throw  them 
out.  For  smoothing  down  the  surface  and 
breaking  lumps  the  Acme  harrow  and  pulver¬ 
izer  is  the  best  tool  we  have  tried.  With  the 
disk  to  set  them  tip  and  the  Acme  to  knock 
them  down  your  field  will  not  be  bewitched. 

h.  w.  c. 


EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 

Cure  wabbles  and  make  old  buggies  run 
like  new.  Quick  sellers;  very  profitable. 
Agents  Wanted.  Also  very  attractive 
fence  machine  proposition. 

Hardware  Specialty  Co..  Box  43,  Pontiac  Mich. 


IT  IS 
LOADED 

with 


tffi  'MEND-A-RIP' 

Does  all  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Stitching 

Does  a  11  kinds 

light  &nd 
heavy  riv«tin: 


Savbthi  Prici  or  Itself 
Many  Times  a  Year.  A  Perfect 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 
To  Show  It  Mean®  a  Sale.  Agent* 
make  from  $8  to  $15  a  day.  One 
agent  made  $20  first  day  and  writes  to  hurry 
more  machines  to  him.  W rite  for  terms  to  agents. 

Foundry  Co.,  Fredericktown.  O. 


WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  Itisfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  111. 


Rumely  Engines 

both  as  to  traction  and  generating  and  supplying  I 
power,  are  typical  of  all  that  is  best  for  thresher- 
men.  They  are  rear  geared,  gears  are  of  steel, 
cross  heads  and  slides  are  protected  from  d  ust,  they 
are  free  from  trappy  dovices.  Single  or  double 
cylinders,  burn  wood  or  coal,  or  direct  flue  for 
burning  straw.  Fit  companions  In  the  threshing  | 
field  for  the  famous  New  Rumely  Separators. 

|  Free  catalogue  describes  all.  Write  for  it. 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


FARMING  FOR  PROFIT 

The  increasing  value  of  farm  lands  makes  it  imperative  that  every  acre  cultivated 
yield  a  profit— this  means  that  the  cultivation  must  be  thorough  and  scientific,  and 
that  none  but  improved  methods  and  machines  be  employed.  We  here  illustrate 
a  machine  which  is  at  the  fore 
front  of  farming  implements. 


^BUCKEYE 


No.  140  Improved 
Buckeye  Pivot  Axle 
Hiding  Cultivator. 


Pivot  Axle 

RIDING  CULTIVATOR 

The  name  “Buckeye”  on  a  farm  im¬ 
plement  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
farmer.  This  particulai  machine  has 
special  features  which  commend  it,  and 
make  it  the  most  popular  riding  culti¬ 
vator  for  crooked  rows  and  hillside  cul¬ 
tivation.  Is  very  strongly  built  and  easy 
of  operation.  See  it  at  your  dealer’s  or 
write  for  catalogue. 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO., 

9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Shallow  Cultivators. 

A  complete  line.  Seven  different 
styles.  Gives  weeds  no  chance  to 
start  and  soil  is  kept  in  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  when  planted.  Surface  a  flue 
dust  mulch,  preserving 

Moisture  At  Plant  Roots. 

Two,  Four,  Six  or  Eight  Rows  cultivated 
at  one  operation.  Forty  page  catalog  free 
for  the  asking,  with  many  pictures  repro¬ 
duced  from  photographs  showing  ma¬ 
chines  at  work  In  various  crops.  Write  us 
and  let  us  send  you  this  book  and  tell  you 
all  about  It. 

KEYSTONE  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

1847  N.  Beaver  St.,  York,  Pa. 


-So  iv.'i 


Pivot-Axle 
Sulky 
Cultivator 

is  the  standard  in 
Cultivator  values.  It 
is  high  wheeled,  light 
draft,  adjustable  in 
width,  perfectly  bal¬ 
anced,  simply  construc¬ 
ted,  easily  operated.  The 
shovels  adjust  for  wide  or 
narrow  rows,  depth  and  angle. 
Wheels  and  shovels  instantly  thrown  to  right 
or  left  by  foot  levers. 

A  Perfect  Hillside  Worker 

''The  pivot-axle  which  controls  the  entire 
machine,  enables  it  to  go  against  the  hill 
with  a  “gather,"  that  keeps  it  upand  parallel 
with  the  row.  Works  equally  well  on  the  level 
Four,  six  or  eight  beam,  pin,  spring  hoe  or 
spring  tooth.  Accept  no  cultivator  said  to  be 
“just  as  good.”  It  isn’t  made.  If  your  dealer 
doesn’t  handle  the  KRAUS,  write  us. 

.HE  AKRO.V  CULTIVATOR  CO.  Dept.  D  Akron,  t). 


HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND.  WS 

. . . .  j.,  ,.,  mi.,  . ,  _  with  JACKSON  S  Round 

AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For 46  years  we  have  been  making  these 
and  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  Ac.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime 
Cement  Ac.  Write  for  prices.  JohnH.  Jackson,  76  3rd  Av.  Albanv.  N.Y 


For  full  information  fill  out  this  coupon  or  write 


120  Broadway,  New  York  uept.No.i25 
Please  send  me  information  regarding  an  endowment 
* . if  issued  at . years  of  age. 


Name 


EQUITABLE 


HENRY  B  HYDE 

FOUNDER, 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE  PRESIDENT 


J.W.ALEXANDER. 

PRESIDENT 


FEATHER 
YOUR  NEST 


in  the  springtime  of  life  by 
means  of  an  adequate  Endow¬ 
ment  in  the  Equitable.  Then  the 
winter  of  your  old  age  will  be 
provided  for:  and  your  family 
will  be  protected  at  all  seasons 

But  the  time  to  make  this  pro¬ 
vision  is  now.  To  morrow  may 


Opportunities  for  men  of  character  toad  as  representatives 

Apply  to  GAGE  E.TARBELL,2nd  Vice  President. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.’* 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
In  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trilling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  w’e  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrup.s 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


'  Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  7,  1904. 


A  well-known  prizefighter  was  knocked  senseless 
by  a  blow  on  the  head.  When  he  came  to  he  sadly 
remarked:  “My  head  is  too  large;  had  it  been  smaller 
the  other  man’s  fist  would  have  missed  it.”  That  was 
true,  and  it  should  be  a  warning  to  all  who  are  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  self-imposed  disease  known  as  the 
“big  head.”  The  man  with  the  largest  comb  is  most 
likely  to  have  it  cut! 

The  outlook  for  beet  sugar-making  in  the  Eastern 
States  is  not  encouraging,  to  say  the  least.  In  spite 
of  bounties  and  State  instruction  the  factories  can 
barely  obtain  beets  enough  to  keep  the  rust  off  their 
machinery.  We  expected  this  result  from  the  first, 
though  we  still  think  that  many  eastern  farmers  can 
atford  to  grow  sugar  beets  to  feed  to  stock.  Eastern 
farmers  do  not  take  kindly  to  beet  growing.  It  re¬ 
quires  much  back  work  and  finger  work.  It  is  hard 
enough  to  get  workers  who  will  get  down  on  their 
knees,  and  when  they  can  be  found  there  is  more 
money  in  putting  them  among  onions  or  other  vege¬ 
tables.  Until  the  beet  crop  can  be  grown  mostly  by 
horse  tools  we  have  no  idea  that  the  beet  sugar  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York  State  will  do  much  more  than  eat 
up  bounties.  If  there  are  facts  to  disprove  this  we 

shall  be  glad  to  have  them. 

* 

The  mails  are  crowded  with  letters  and  circulars 
from  people  who  have  stock  in  various  enterprises  for 
sale.  Many  of  these  are  mining  companies.  They  say 
they  control  a  mine  or  land  in  a  mining  section,  but 
lack  the  capital  required  to  lay  a  pipe  line  or  dig  a 
shaft  or  do  some  other  work.  They  ask  you  to  buy 
stock  in  the  mine,  so  that  your  money  may  go  with 
that  of  others  to  pay  for  these  “improvements.”  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  these  schemes  are  honest 
enough,  with  really  valuable  property  back  of  them. 
The  success  of  any  of  them  is  only  a  possibility,  and 
about  the  only  difference  in  their  value  lies  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  honesty  of  those  who  control  them.  The  per¬ 
sonal  honesty  of  a  stranger  is  a  slender  hook  on 
which  to  hang  hard-earned  savings.  On  general 
principles  we  would  not  invest  one  cent  in  a  business 
over  which  we  had  no  personal  control,  unless  we 
knew  the  men  who  have  it  in  charge.  Think  of  a 
farmer  with  crying  needs  for  investment  all  over  his 
farm  sending  the  life  blood  of  that  farm  out  of  sight! 
He  might  as  well  tie  it  in  a  handkerchief  and  throw 
it  into  the  pond. 

* 

That  Indiana  correspondent  who  was  studying  the 
mystery  of  mutilated  lambs,  page  331,  called  out  some 
interesting  experience  from  others — a  usual  happen¬ 
ing  among  readers  of  The  R.N.-Y.  It  would  seem  that 
this  ovine  cannibalism  can  only  be  traced  to  defects 
in  feeding;  not  necessarily  the  absence  of  some  needed 
element,  but  rather  a  dietary  that  induces  physical 
discomfort,  and  thus  warps  the  ewe’s  natural  ma¬ 
ternal  instinct  into  an  unreasoning  savagery.  Nor  is 
this  view  unreasonable  in  the  light  of  what  we  al¬ 
ready  know  of  the  influence  of  food  upon  personal 
morals.  City  mission  workers  who  are  in  close  touch 
with  the  poor  assert  that  much  drunkenness  and  con¬ 
sequent  misery  is  the  natural  outcome  of  poorly  cook¬ 
ed  and  innutritious  food.  A  man  engaged  in  hard 
labor  must  have  fuel  to  keep  the  engine  going;  if  his 
meals  leave  him  with  an  unsatisfied  craving  the  saloon 
at  once  suggests  itself.  The  poorly-nourished  or 
feverish  ewe  begins  to  devour  her  offspring;  the  ill- 
nourished  man  swallows  thrift  and  honor;  his  chil¬ 


dren’s  future  and  their  daily  bread.  It  would  be 
wickedly  unjust  to  blame  bad  housekeeping  for  all  the 
moral  derelicts,  yet  there  is  a  connection  between  the 
two,  and  there  is  a  sound  moral  lesson  in  that  irrev¬ 
erent  old  Spanish  proverb  that  says  “Heaven  sends 

victuals,  but  the  devil  sends  the  cooks.” 

* 

The  hearing  on  the  Agricultural  College  bill  before 
Gov.  Odell  on  April  27  was  one-sided.  Two  of  the 
college  presidents  appeared,  submitted  a  brief  and 
made  arguments  that  seemed  to  lack  heart  and  force. 
On  the  other  side  about  50  persons  appeared  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  bill.  It  was  the  strongest  delegation  that 
ever  represented  agriculture  at  Albany,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  was  made  to  understand  that  fact.  The  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  bill  were  presented  clearly  and 
forcibly,  and  Gov.  Odell  listened  to  them  attentively — 
asking  numerous  questions,  so  that  every  detail  could 
be  fully  explained.  After  that  hearing  there  seems 
nothing  for  the  Governor  to  do  but  to  sign  the  bill. 
We  are  very  glad  that  the  farmers  were  able  to  make 
such  a  showing  at  the  Capitol.  Many  of  them  left 
their  work  and  broke  up  a  busy  day  in  order  to  at¬ 
tend.  That  is  the  way  to  do  things. 

The  following  statement  is  credited  to  H.  B.  Hebert, 
president  of  the  Canal  Association  of  Greater  New 
York: 

We  are  watching  closely  the  political  developments  with 
respect  to  their  possible  influence  on  the  $101,000,000  canal 
improvement.  While  we  are  going  to  act  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  we  expect  to  have  something  to  say  if  an  attempt 
is  made  by  either  party  to  put  none  but  anti-canal  men 
on  guard.  We’ll  have  money  to  burn  if  opposition  to  the 
great  improvement,  already  approved  by  the  people,  is  to 
be  made  an  issue,  directly  or  indirectly. 

This  statement  is  called  out  by  the  report  that  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  made  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  a 
strong  canal  man  for  Governor.  It  might  be  possible 
to  nominate  such  a  man  behind  the  smoke  of  burning 
money,  but  we  venture  the  prediction  that  he  never 
could  be  elected.  Mr.  Hebert  evidently  has  little  idea 
of  the  deep  feeling  against  the  canal  improvement 
among  New  York  farmers. 

• 

Few  of  us  realize  how  much  spraying  with  the  lime 
and  sulphur  wash  has  been  done  this  Spring.  We 
hear  of  it  everywhere.  Of  course  some  mistakes  have 
been  made  both  in  mixing  and  using.  We  have  tried 
to  tell  on  paper  just  how  the  mixture  should  be  made, 
but  there  are  those  who  say  they  followed  directions 
and  still  made  a  bad  job  of  the  mixture.  Some  of 
those  who  made  a  good  mixture  put  it  on  the  trunks 
and  lowrer  limbs,  but  paid  no  attention  to  the  new 
growth  where  most  of  the  scale  would  be  found.  Some 
forgot  that  this  wash  is  caustic,  and  waited  until  the 
buds  had  started  before  putting  it  on.  These  things 
will  be  learned  in  time.  We  are  asked  if  the  wash 
should  be  put  on  if  we  are  sure  we  have  no  scale. 
There  are  very  few  of  us  who  know  there  is  no  scale 
on  our  trees.  If  we  were  of  the  few  we  would  not  use 
the  wash.  As  it  is  we  expect  to  use  whale-oil  soap  in 

Summer  and  the  lime-sulphur  wash  in  early  Winter. 

♦ 

Eyery  month  we  are  told  of  some  new  scheme  for 
combining  western  farmers.  The  plan  usually  is  to 
form  a  great  society  or  stock  company,  raise  a  large 
sum  of  money  and  use  it  for  holding  back  grain  and 
other  crops  so  as  to  control  the  price.  One  after  an¬ 
other  of  these  organizations  is  started — and  fails. 
That  the  effort  to  form  them  does  not  die  makes  It 
clear  that  some  change  in  the  present  system  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  shipping  is  needed.  Farmers  know  that,  but 
they  are  as  yet  unable  to  get  together  in  opposition 
to  the  monopolies  in  transportation  or  other  indus¬ 
tries.  We  see  one  after  another  of  these  great  schemes 
fall,  but  we  are  not  discouraged.  Every  one  of 
them  is  an  educator.  They  will  get  the  truth  down  to 
the  farmer  yet — that  he  must  creep  before  he  can 
walk,  and  walk  before  he  can  run.  Take  1,000  men, 
not  one  of  whom  can  make  a  business  combination 
with  his  own  neighbors,  and  how  can  they  expect  to 
make  an  enduring  State  organization?  We  must  be¬ 
gin  with  the  local  and  county  organizations  first. 
Without  them  the  great  organization  is  impossible. 
With  them  anything  is  possible. 

* 

It  is  hard  to  figure  the  value  of  an  apple  orchard 
as  an  investment,  because  few  farms  in  the  North  are 
given  entirely  to  apple  growing.  A  farm  of  average 
size  will  contain  15  acres  or  more  of  orchards — the 
rest  of  the  land  being  given  to  other  crops.  If  the 
orchard  has  a  reputation  for  yielding  well  it  often  de¬ 
termines  the  selling  value  of  the  whole  farm,  but  it 
is  seldom  sold  separately.  Take  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  for  example.  The  great  majority  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  have  orchards  of  apples  of  more  or  less  dimen¬ 
sions,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion.  Little  attention  is  paid  to  the  majority  of  these 
orchards,  and  we  have  often  been  astonished  at  the 
results  that  are  obtained  in  spite  of  the  treatment 
given  the  trees,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  lack  of 


treatment.  These  farmers,  as  a  rule,  sell  their  apples 
on  the  trees  to  buyers,  not  caring  to  handle  them 
themselves.  We  see  the  near  future  when  the  apple 
will  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  indifferent  grower 
and  will  be  handled  by  men  who  make  fruit  growing 
a  specialty.  The  increase  of  insect  pests  and  fungous 
diseases  make  this  result  inevitable.  Where  a  man 
can  take  cheap  and  rough  land,  naturally  adapted  to 
apple  growing,  and  turn  it  into  bearing  orchards  at 
reasonable  expense  he  has  one  of  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  coining  value  that  Nature  offers. 

* 

On  general  principles  Congress  did  well  to  adjourn 
early.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  members  should 
remain  at  Washington  unless  they  were  prepared  to 
do  something  worthy.  What  do  we  mean  by  “some¬ 
thing  worthy”?  Why,  giving  the  country  a  parcels 
post,  or  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  so  that  it  can  enforce  its  own  rul¬ 
ings.  These  are  two  worthy  things  which  Con¬ 
gress  dodged.  If  these  things  are  worthy  why  did 
Congress  dodge  them?  Do  honest  men  dodge  at  the 
sight  of  righteous  things?  Congress  dodged  at  the 
shadow  thrown  by  the  express  monopoly  and  the  dis¬ 
honest  railroad  shipper.  The  first  does  not  want  the 
public  to  have  reasonable  mail  package  service,  and 
the  other  does  not  want  to  compete  on  fair  terms  with 
the  smaller  shipper.  The  Hope  Farm  man  tells  how 
he  tried  to  scrub  a  shadow  out  of  a  milk  pail.  Con¬ 
gress  sometimes  makes  what  is  known  as  a  “bluff”  at 
howling  at  the  shadow,  while  the  substance  is  per¬ 
fectly  safe.  Well,  gentlemen,  it  is  our  own  fault.  We 
shall  get  what  we  need  when  we  put  up  our  best  fight 
for  it — not  before.  “Who  would  be  free  himself  must 
strike  the  blow!” 

« 

Two  men  who  sat  near  us  in  a  New  Jersey  railway 
train  recently  were  expressing,  unconsciously,  their 
allegiance  to  the  American  Apple  Consumers’  League. 
One  of  them  was  carrying  a  bag  of  choice  Spitzen- 
burgs,  which,  he  said,  had  gradually  come  to  take  the 
place  of  oranges  in  his  family.  “We  used  to  eat  or¬ 
anges,”  he  said,  “till  we  struck  a  lot  of  those  tough 
Californias,  with  no  more  juice  than  paper  napkins. 
Then  we  started  on  apples,  and  kept  it  up,  though  25 
cents  a  day  for  eating  apples  right  along  till  straw¬ 
berries  come  in  makes  quite  an  item.”  He  went  on 
to  say  that  he  wished  fine  apples  were  sold  in  pack* 
ages  like  grape  baskets,  because  they  were  trouble¬ 
some  in  a  paper  bag,  yet  he  was  obliged  to  carry  them 
from  New  York  to  his  home,  20  miles  out,  because 
his  town  did  not  offer  good  dessert  apples  at  five  cents 
each.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  growers  could  afford  to 
put  apples  in  grape  baskets  for  the  convenience  of  the 
commuter;  instead,  he  should  be  able  to  order  a 
bushel  box  from  his  grocer,  who  would  deliver  it  at  his 
door.  The  man  who  spends  25  cents  a  day  for  dessert 
apples,  irrespective  of  those  bought  for  cooking,  is 
representative  of  a  growing  class.  We  have  always 
considered  that  apples  and  oranges  would  not  conflict 
in  sales,  but  poor  quality  in  one  certainly  means 
greater  sale  for  the  other,  and  we  believe  that  the 
market  for  dessert  apples  is  greatly  increasing.  Have 
you  tried  apples  for  breakfast? 


BREVITIES. 

Read  the  rose  notes  on  page  381. 

The  round  tile  beats  the  “horseshoe”  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority. 

Don’t  forget  to  tell  us  about  hay  loaders  on  rougn 
eastern  farms. 

Never  before  was  so  much  damage  done  to  fruit  trees 
by  meadow  mice  as  last  Winter. 

Who  is  there  among  us  that  will  refuse  the  “Govern¬ 
ment  seeds’’  and  tell  our  Congressmen  why? 

Like  a  pleasant  drink  to  the  human  soul  is  the  chance 
to  say  “I  told  you  so.”  When  such  a  chance  is  presented 
—try  to  reject  it. 

If  you  made  signing  the  pledge  a  condition  in  hiring 
men,  how  many  good  ones  could  you  find  in  your  locality 
while  the  rumshops  are  open? 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  in  at  least  one  section 
of  Michigan  the  use  of  vetch  for  green  manuring  has 
greatly  injured  the  wheat.  The  vetch  seeds  get  into  tne 
wheat  and  spoil  it  for  milling. 

One  of  our  Ohio  correspondents  says  that  sheep  have 
been  given  up  in  his  section  because  the  dog  Industry  is 
working  overtime.  It  requires  something  more  than  a 
high-tariff  fence  to  protect  American  wool  from  the 
sheep-killing  dog. 

Reports  come  of  cases  where  seed  potatoes  have  been 
ruined  by  soaking  in  the  solution  of  formalin  to  destroy 
scab  germs.  The  solution  seems  to  have  killed  the 
sprouts.  We  have  had  such  good  results  with  this  mix¬ 
ture  that  we  can  hardly  believe  that  a  solution  of  one 
pint  to  15  gallons  can  do  harm! 

Most  of  us  can  remember  how  our  eastern  entomolo¬ 
gists  condemned  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  for 
San  Jose  scale.  It  might  do  in  California,  they  said,  but 
not  in  our  climate.  Now  it  is  considered  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  remedy  we  have.  California  fruit  growers  have 
nearly  rid  their  trees  of  some  insects  by  importing  the 
parasites  which  prey  on  them.  We  are  told  that  such  a 
plan  would  not  work  in  our  climate,  but  let  us  hope  the 
scientists  are  again  mistaken. 
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Events  of  the  Week'. 


DOMESTIC. — The  great  fire  in  Toronto,  April  19-20,  left 
20  acres  of  ruins.  The  loss  most  keenly  felt  is  associated 
with  the  unemployed.  The  catastrophe  has  thrown  over 
4,000  temporarily  out  of  employment.  The  majority  of  this 
army  consists  of  girls,  who  are  in  numerous  cases  the  sole 
support  of  houses  from  which  they  come.  The  homeless,  as 
a  result  of  the  tire,  are  comparatively  few.  Those  who  re¬ 
sided  in  the  district  now  in  ruins  were  caretakers  and  their 
families,  to  whom  has  been  given  shelter  in  the  homes  of 
friends.  .  .  .  Dressier  &  Ilollender,  contractors  of  Perth 

Amboy,  N.  J.,  April  20,  obtained  a  verdict  for  $500  against 
the  walking  delegate  and  other  members  of  the  Bricklayers 
and  Plasterers'  Protective  Union,  of  the  same  city,  for  dam¬ 
ages  resulting  from  a  boycott.  .  .  .  April  20  snow  fell 

throughout  the  Eastern  States,  the  Middle  West,  and  as  far 
south  as  North  Carolina  and  Kentucky.  There  was  good 
sleighing  in  many  sections,  and  the  temperature  was  the  low¬ 
est  for  this  date  since  1874,  being,  in  Connecticut,  25  degrees 
below  normal.  .  .  .  Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers’  Union 

No.  4,  of  Chicago,  has  demonstrated  that  it  will  not  tolerate 
violence  on  the  part  of  its  members  against  non-union  men. 
It  came  to  light  in  Justice  Martin’s  Court  April  21  that  the 
union  had  fined  Bergquist,  one  of  its  members,  $20  for  assault¬ 
ing  a  non-union  workman  employed  in  the  same  shop.  Not 
only  did  the  union  discipline  the  member,  but  it  produced 
him  in  court  to  stand  trial  after  constables  had  failed  to 
find  him.  When  Justice  Martin  learned  that  Bergquist  had 
already  paid  $20  for  his  offence,  he  dismissed  him,  after  plac¬ 
ing  him  under  bonds  of  $500  to  keep  the  peace  for  the  next 
12  months.  .  .  .  Flames  ruined  the  plant  of  the  Victor 

Talking  Machine  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,  April  23,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  700,000  phonograph  records.  The  owners  put  the 
loss  at  $500,000.  .  .  .  Fifteen  dead  and  scores  injured 

mark  the  path  of  tornadoes  which  swept  through  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Texas,  Kansas  and  Indian  Territory,  April  24-25. 
The  greatest  loss  of  life  was  in  Indian  Territory,  the  dead  in 
two  places  there  numbering  13  with  16  seriously  injured. 
Arkansas  added  the  other  two  to  the  death  roll.  Heavy  rains 
followed  the  tornadoes  and  as  a  consequence  many  rivers 
were  near  the  danger  mark  and  scores  of  smaller  streams 
overflowed  their  banks.  Nebraska  and  Iowa  were  on  the  edge 
of  the  windstorm.  In  many  places  houses  were  swept  away. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  farm  lands,  especially  in  the  bottoms, 
were  under  water  and  much  damage  has  been  done  to  wheat 
and  other  growing  crops.  Seven  persons  met  instant  death 
and  10  others  were  seriously  injured  in  the  tornado  at  Fair- 
land,  I.  T.,  and  half  a  dozen  business  buildings  were  levelled 
to  the  ground.  Four  miles  south  of  Fairland  the  country  was 
swept  clean  of  farm  houses  and  barns.  At  and  near  I’ryor 
Creek,  I.  T.,  six  persons  were  killed.  .  .  .  The  Pine  Brook 

breaker  of  the  Scranton  Coal  Company,  located  in  the  heart 
of  Scranton,  I*a.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  noon  April  26.  It 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  modern  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  coal  fields  and  was  valued  at  $150,000.  .  .  . 
Fire  which  started  in  a  New  York  soap  factory,  April  26, 
caused  a  loss  of  $250,000  and  killed  three  firemen.  A  fire  in 
the  same  place  last  year  caused  the  death  of  two  men. 

ADMINISTRATION. — By  a  vote  of  147  to  104  on  strict 
party  lines  the  House,  April  19,  passed  the  bill  providing  for 
joint  Statehood  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  under  the 
name  of  Oklahoma,  and  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  under 
the  name  of  Arizona.  Debate  on  the  bill  occupied  the  entire 
day.  .  .  .  The  House  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs 
April  19  authorized  a  favorable  report  on  a  Senate  bill  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  naturalization  of  Porto  Ricans  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  sta¬ 
tion  in  that  island  and  the  examination  of  the  question  of 
making  river  and  harbor  improvements  there.  The  commit¬ 
tee  eliminated  from  the  bill  the  naturalization  provision,  on 
the  ground  that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  de¬ 
cided  in  the  Gonzales  case  that  Porto  Ricans  are  not  “aliens.” 
The  committee  has  Information  that  two  suits  are  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  establish  the 


exact  citizenship  status  of  Porto  Ricans.  In  view  of  these 
suits  the  committee  decided  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until 
a  decision  had  been  reached.  .  .  .  The  Department  of 

Agriculture,  in  a  report  on  forest  fires  in  the  Adirondacks, 
says  that  the  fire  warden  service  there  is  insufficient,  and 
that  it  should  be  supplanted  by  a  permanent  force  of  rangers 
continually  on  the  lookout  against  fires.  It  is  stated  that  the 
direct  loss  of  the  fires  that  raged  in  the  Adirondacks  between 
April  20  and  June  8  of  last  year,  was  $3,500,000,  aside  from 
the  no  less  serious  but  indirect  loss  due  to  the  destruction  of 
young  growth  which  was  to  form  the  future  forest,  and  the 
injury  to  the  forest  soil.  The  report  says  that  the  State 
would  be  powerless  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  calamity 
under  present  methods  against  fire  if  another  long  drought 
should  occur.  The  Department  says  culpable  carelessness  is 
responsible  for  the  largest  part  of  the  fires,  deliberate  incen¬ 
diarism  for  no  small  number,  and  unavoidable  accident  for 
a  few. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Under  the  new  appropriation  bill 
the  State  college  at  Ames,  Iowa,  gets  $386,000  for  the  next 
two  years,  In  addition  to  former  appropriations.  The  items 
in  the  college  of  agriculture  appropriation  are  as  follows  : 
Increased  support  fund,  annually,  $50,000 ;  increased  exper¬ 
iment  station  fund,  $15,000;  for  engineering  experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  $3,000  ;  for  good  roads  investigations,  annually,  $3,500  ; 
for  purchase  of  dairy  farm,  $22,000;  for  equipping  dairy 
farm,  $7,000 ;  for  poultry,  $500 ;  for  dairy  building,  $45,000 ; 
for  equipping  dairy  building,  $10,000 ;  for  completing  central 
building,  including  heating,  lighting  and  furniture,  $95,000; 
for  beginning  central  heating  plant,  $54,500.  The  experiment 
station  appropriation  is  in  addition  to  the  $10,000  granted 
last  year,  which  now  makes  a  total  of  $25,000  from  the  State 
annually  for  experimental  work  In  agriculture.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  $3,000  for  experiments  in  engineering 
and  $3,500  for  investigation  and  instruction  in  roadmaking. 
This  last  item  is  in  accordance  with  Professor  Curtiss’s  sug¬ 
gestion  last  year  to  the  effect  that  provision  be  made  for  a 
Summer  school  in  road  building,  similar  to  the  remarkably 
popular  short  courses  at  this  institution  in  stock  and  grain 
judging.  It  is  probable  that  a  course  of  instruction  in  road¬ 
making  will  be  offered  about  the  first  week  in  June. 

The  Percheron  Registry  Company  was  incorporated  last 
January  under  the  laws  of  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
a  record  of  the  pedigrees  of  purebred  Percheron  stallions  and 
mares  and  publishing  the  same ;  also  the  offering  of  prizes 
at  the  leading  shows  and  otherwise  encourage  Percheron 
breeders.  Capital  stock  is  divided  into  500  shares,  $5  each. 
The  officers  are  Wm.  Bell,  president ;  James  B.  McLaughlin, 
vice-president,  and  Charles  C.  Glenn,  Columbus,  O.,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  who  with  John  R.  McLaughlin  and  Prof. 
C.  S.  Plumb,  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  at  the  Ohio  State  University,  form  the  board  of 
directors. 

The  members  of  the  committee  to  arrange  for  Apple  Day 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  are  J.  T.  Stinson,  Superintendent 
of  Pomology  at  the  Exposition ;  J.  W.  Stanton,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Illinois  exhibit,  and  L.  A.  Goodman,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Missouri  horticultural  exhibit. 


The  fruit  buds  on  my  peach  trees  are  nearly  all  dead,  but 
not  many  of  the  trees  by  present  appearances. 

Medway,  Mass.  m.  m. 

The  gardeners  here  are  fully  two  weeks  behind  last  season, 
and  I  believe  more  .in  getting  their  crops  started.  The  gen¬ 
eral  farmers  are  as  late  with  their  Spring  work  as  any  season 
in  the  remembrance  of  our  oldest  citizens.  At  this  writing, 
April  26,  there  are  practically  no  oats  sown  ;  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  early  potatoes  have  been  planted ;  wheat  has 
made  little  progress,  the  showing  for  a  crop  is  less  than  fifty 
per  cent.  The  fruit  prospects  are  very  good,  though  the  early 
Winter  caught  much  of  last  year's  growth  unmatured.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  and  the  long  close  Winter  with  the  gradual 
opening  of  Spring  there  will  be  sufficient  opening  of  blooms 
to  make  a  good  crop  of  almost  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Glasshouse 
crops  are  not  much,  if  any,  behind  other  seasons,  though 


many  of  our  small  gardeners  who  had  not  made  proper  ar¬ 
rangements  in  the  Fall  for  their  hotbeds  this  Spring  are 
behind  several  weeks,  on  account  of  the  ground  staying 
frozen  so  late.  f.  p. 

Jewett,  O. 

Will  you  make  an  exception  for  Florida,  and  in  particular 
for  Wauchula,  to  your  facts  in  editorial  regarding  southern 
immigration  on  page  334?  Two  years  ago,  without  advertis¬ 
ing,  settlers  began  flocking  especially  to  this  part  of  Florida. 
They  are  coming  every  day  from  all  over  the  country;  some 
are  lucky  to  find  a  bed,  some  have  to  camp,  some  live  in  tents, 
and  more  are  coming  and  going  to  come.  Four  saw  mills 
can’t  furnish  lumber  fast  enough,  and  there  is  a  lively 
scramble  for  crate  material  now.  Our  principal  crops  are 
Jean  River  oranges  and  Wauchula  wax  beans.  Will  The 
It.  N.-Y.  tell  us  why  this  sudden  Immigration,  not  only  here, 
but  to  all  over  the  South,  if  you  care  to  Investigate? 

Wauchula,  Fla.  a.  c.  c. 

It.  N.-Y-. — We  referred  on  page  334  to  Immigrants  from 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  northern  people  are  going  to  the 
South  in  considerable  numbers.  Most  of  them,  we  think,  are 
not  in  the  best  of  health,  and  seek  a  warmer  climate. 


MOWING  BLIGHTED  POTATOES.— A  friend  of  mine  last 
season  raised  a  large  garden  of  potatoes.  When  the  rust  or 
blight  commenced  on  them  he  mowed  the  tops  off  close  to  the 
ground  except  occasionally  a  hill  that  he  let  stand.  When 
he  dug  them  the  hills  that  were  not  cut  were  nearly  all 
rotten.  The  hills  where  the  tops  were  cut  were  all  sound, 
but  he  says  they  were  smaller  than  if  they  could  have  grown. 
He  thinks  sure  he  made  a  greaT  saving.  o.  h.  smith. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

At  butchering  time  everyone  knows  the  convenience  of  a 
handy  derrick,  but  this  Is  only  one  of  the  few  uses  to  which 
the  Parker  derrick  can  be  put.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  any 
farmer  having  one  for  a  week  would  not  again  be  without  it 
at  any  reasonable  price.  It  does  all  the  heavy  lifting  with 
ease.  Write  for  catalogue  and  price  list  to  National  Hoist 
&  Machine  Company,  463  W.  22d  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  any  argument  is  necessary  to 
convince  the  “Business  Farmer”  that  the  manure  spreader  is 
a  labor-saving  machine  and  pays  well  for  the  investment. 
The  manufacturers  of  the  New  Am.  Manure  Spreader  claim 
it  has  points  of  advantage  over  all  others;  these  advantages 
are  fully .  explained  in  a  nicely  illustrated  catalogue,  which 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  who  asks 
for  it.  Address  American  Harrow  Company,  1589  Hastings 
St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Havana  Metal  Wheel  Company,  Box  17,  Havana,  Ill., 
manufacture  all  kinds  of  metal  wheels;  also  steel  handy 
wagons.  This  firm  is  the  exclusive  manufacturer  of  the 
grooved  tire  wheels,  which  they  claim  will  outlast  five  flat 
tire  wheels  because  of  the  improved  construction  by  which 
the  heads  of  the  spokes  are  not  exposed  beyond  the  tire.  The 
tires  are  stronger,  will  not  sink  as  easily  as  a  flat  tire,  readily 
permit  the  use  of  the  rublock  and  should  last  a  lifetime. 
Every  one  intending  to  buy  a  wagon  should  write  this  firm 
for  free  circular. 

The  Racine  incubator  is  so  entirely  automatic  that  no  one 
can  fail  of  securing  a  good  hatch  if  directions  are  followed. 
The  regulator  is  what  really  makes  an  incubator.  The 
Racine  regulator  is  simple,  sure  and  reliable.  A  good  many 
people  have  not  bought  incubators  because  the  season  has 
been  so  cold  and  backward.  Both  poultry  and  eggs  will  be 
high  this  Summer  and  Fall,  and  those  who  do  buy  and  use 
incubators  are  going  to  participate  in  these  high  prices. 
Write  the  Racine  Hatcher  Company  for  their  “Book  About 
Incubators;"  they  will  mail  a  copy  of  their  book  free. 

The  custom  of  dipping  sheep  Spring  and  Fall  is  quite  gen¬ 
eral  in  Great  Britain.  In  fact,  it  is  never  neglected  by  any 
breeder  of  recognized  standing.  It  is  found  that  the  flock  is 
thus  kept  clean  the  whole  year  and  the  wool  benefited  con¬ 
siderably  by  the  practice.  The  Cooper  Dip  is  the  popular 
favorite,  being  used  by  no  less  than  eighty  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  sheepmen  in  the  country.  Valuable  pamphlet,  “Diseases 
of  Sheep  and  How  to  Cure  Them,”  sent  free  by  mail  to 
readers  of  this  paper  on  receipt  of  12  names  of  sheep-owners 
by  William  Cooper  &  Nephews,  142  Illinois  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  “Buckeye”  family  of  farm  tools  is  a  very  old  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  family,  starting  back  a  good  many  years  ago 
when  farming  was  not  so  scientific  as  It  is  to-day.  The  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  farm  industry  stimulated  inventive  genius 
to  keep  pace,  but  the  Buckeye  family,  not  satisfied  to  merely 
keep  pace,  was  always  forging  ahead  of  the  times  with  im¬ 
proved  tools  that  made  better  planting  and  better  cultivation 
possible.  So  during  all  these  years  the  Buckeye  drills,  seeders 
and  cultivators  have  been  the  recognized  leaders.  This  year’s 
offerings  mark  the  highest  point  of  superiority  ever  reached. 
Catalogue  giving  full  information  may  be  had  by  applying  to 
the  manufacturers,  P.  1*.  Mast  &  Co.,  9  Canal  St.,  Spring- 
field,  O. 


HOOVER-PROUT  CO. 


^  Hoover 

Digger 


Saves  lime,  labor  and  pota¬ 
toes.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  potatoes 
from  the  vines 
Prices  within 
reach  of  evei 
farmer. 


the 


Catalog 

FREE. 
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STANDARD  FOR  13  YEARS. 

Rube  rota  Roofing  in  the  most  durable  roofing  made. 
Easily  applied.  Manufactured  solely  l,v 

the  standard  paint  company 

100  WILUA  1  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


This 

New 

Modol 

Buggy 


,  ■  _  Extraordinary 

IlilS  in  Buggies 

This  buggy  is  one  of  our  leaders.  Long  distance  axles,  bell  collar; 
Armstrong  or  open  head  springs,  your  cuoice;  reaches  Ironed  full 
length  and  steel  braced,  round  edge  hand  set  tires;  second  growth 
selected  clear  white  hickory  wheels,  Sarven  patent  or  compressed 
bandhubs;  screwed  rims  if  wanted;  high  bent  XXX  hickory  shafts, 
steel  braced;  Fernald  quick  shift  couplers,  heel  braces  If  wanted;  top 
Is  buffed  leather  quarters,  heavy  rubberroof  and  side  curtains;  sewed 
valance.  Trimmed  with  fast  color  broadcloth,  whipcord  or  liber 
leather,  high  patent  leather  dash ,  double  silver  rail;  seat  handles, 
boot;  lull  length  carpet,  toe  carpet  and  pads;  front  of  seat  panels 
carpeted;  body  painted  black,  handsomely  striped  gear,  Brewster 
green  or  carmine,  or,  at  the  same  price,  wo  give  you  any  color  or 
painting,  striping  or  finishing  you  want.  Every  buggy  as  good  as 
skill,  money  and  material  can  make  it. 


w 


,X:; 


jr 


\\ 


'  if  you  want  it  and  an  absolute  guaran¬ 
tee  for  Two  Full  Years  if  you  buy.  For 
twenty-1  our  years  wehavebeen  making 
the  best  buggies  that  could  be  made  and 
our  great  factory  and  our  long  experi¬ 
ence  are  behind  our  guarantee  that  every 
buggy, can  luge  or  other  vehicle  wesend 
out  is  absolutely  perlect  down  to  the 
smallest  bolt.  Every  ounce  of  material 
weuse  is  the  best  that  men  trained  to 
the  business  can  buy.  Every  piece  from 
the  largest  to  the  smallest  is  closely  inspected  before  it  is  used.  We  do  not  make  low-grade  goods  at  any  price.  No‘‘cheap’'  ’•oods  to  sell  cheaply,  but  the 
very  best  possible  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  No  shoddy  work,  noimitation  materials.  Everything  genuine  and  of .  tl)<  it  quality.  The  long,  cold 
winter  has  made  sales  drag.  We  have  a  large  force  of  skilled  workmen  that  we  must  keep  at  work  the  year  around.  We  have  on  nand  a  large  stock  of  ve¬ 
hicles  and  wo  are  going  to  cut  looso  and  lot  this  stock  out  at  prices  that  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  buggy-buying  public.  We  have  just,  issued  a  new  catalogue 
in  which  our  line  of  Buggies.  Phaetons.  Stanhopes.  Surrevs,  Road  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons,  Harness,  etc.,  is  shown  ami  described  to  the  last  detail.  No  bet¬ 
ter  buggies  n|in  DDIPrC  OANNflT  RET  flllPI  IPATm  Everything  we  have!  s  listed  at  less  than  regular  whole, 
can  he  made.  uUtl  rlllubd  UAiinlU  I  DC  UUrLIDA  I  CUa  pale  prices.  We  sell  direct  to  you  as  low  as  the  dealei 
can  tiuy  at  wholesale.  We  have  no  agents  and  we  save  you  the  profits  that  usually  go  to  the  jobber  and  his  agents.  Everything  we  make  goes  direct  from 
our  factory  to  the  usor.  When  you  buy  a  buggy  or  carriage  of  usyou  buy  comfort  i\nd satisfaction.  Everything  that  goes  to  make  a  strong,  durable,  easy- 
ridin..'.  I  i  ghl  running,  handsome  and  stylish  vehicle  will  be  found  in  our  goods.  We  couldn't  make  them  better  or  more  durable  at  any  price.  Wo  are  tho 
originators  ot  tho  thirty  days'  trial  method  of  selling  buggies  and  our  continued  use  of  this  method  shows  that  our  goods  are  entirely  satisfactory.  The  1  wo 
Years  guarantee  proves  that  we  are  ready  to  stand  behind  every  statement  wi  make  in  regard  to  our  goods.  We  trim  and  paint  our  buggies  in  different 
eolorsami  use  different  kinds  of  materials  in  tops  and  trimmings.  Bn npp  We  wanttosendyou  ourcatalogu  even  it  you  do  not  intend  to  buy-  a 
If  we  cannot  suit  your  fancy  from  our  regular  stcck  we  will  ■■  nLL  buggy  this  year.  We  want  you  to  know  what  kind  of  buggies  we  muke. 
paint  and  trim  to  your  order  without  extra  cost.  ■  We  send  it  free  to  any  oneasking  for  it.  Don’t  fail  to  write  for  it. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co,,  Box  220,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  AMATEUR  GARDENER. 

Doris  wants  a  garden,  now  that  Spring  is 
almost  here, 

And  she  will  doubtless  get  it— for  Doris  is 
a  dear — 

A  little  bed,  six  feet  by  eight*  with  roses 
and  sweet  peas, 

She  says  she’s  sure  that  I  can  work  a  plot 
like  that  with  ease. 

And  I  agree,  because  I  find 
To  argue  doesn’t  change  her  mind. 

With  pad  and  pencil  she  has  planned  the 
little  garden  out, 

Just  where  the  mignonette  will  go  and 
where  the  pansies  sprout, 

What  sort  of  border  we  must  have,  and 
that  geraniums 

Will  hold  their  bloom  until  it’s  time  to  pick 
chrysanthemums. 

It’s  fun  for  Doris  .  .  .  As  for  me 
I’ve  naught  to  do  but  just  agree. 

O’er  catalogues  we  pore  each  night,  select¬ 
ing  what  we  feel 

Will  grow  the  best— and  what  the  neigh¬ 
bor's  children  will  not  steal — 

And  every  morning  out  we  go  into  the  old 
back  yard 

To  choose  a  spot  where  digging  soil  won  t 
be  so  awful  hard; 

For  Doris  says— bless  her  dear  heart! 
She  knows  that  I  will  do  my  part. 

But  there’s  a  thought  that  worries  me 
through  all  these  preparations. 

For  raising  blooms  and  saving  them  from 
youthful  depredations: 

I’d  like  to  ask  her  if  I  may— and  yet  I  do 
not  dare — 

Plant  something  that  is  good  to  eat  out 
in  our  garden  fair. 

Will  she  permit  me  one  small  spot 
To  raise  onions?  I  fear  not. 

—Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

* 

Canned  codfish  balls  are  a  new  devel¬ 
opment.  The  materials  are  all  mixed 
together,  but  not  made  into  cakes.  A 
two-pound  can  costs  18  cents.  The 

mixing  of  codfish  balls  is  quite  a  lengthy 
operation,  and  the  canned  product 

would  be  a  convenience  for  camping  out 
or  emergency  use,  though  we  should 
not  care  to  include  it  among  regular 
household  supplies.  Canned  codfish 

balls,  canned  baked  beans,  canned 
pumpkin  and  ready-made  pie  crust 
ought  to  carry  New  England’s  cuisine  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  Delaware  Federal 
bread,  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  hot 
breads:  One  and  one-half  pound  of 

flour,  two  eggs,  lard  the  size  of  a  wal¬ 
nut.  Rub  the  lard  into  the  flour  with  a 
little  salt.  Add  yeast  enough  to  lighten 
it.  Break  the  eggs  in  with  a  little 

water,  make  between  muffin  and  com¬ 
mon  dough.  When  fermented,  grease 
deep  pie  plates  or  jelly  tins,  and  pour 
it  in  without  stirring.  Let  rise  again  a 
little.  Bake  slowly.  When  done,  split 
open  and  butter,  and  put  the  two  laye:s 
together  again.  Cut  into  wedges  like 
pie  when  serving. 

* 

We  always  have  a  supply  of  loose 
mittens  made  from  old  black  stockings 
to  use  around  the  stove,  building  fires 
or  handling  ashes,  but  for  sweeping  it  is 
well  to  have  canton  flannel  mittens, 
woolly  side  in.  They  keep  the  hands 
clean,  and  prevent  blistering.  We  used 
to  wear  old  gloves  when  sweeping,  bur 
they  always  “bind”  somewhere,  and 
cause  discomfort  when  the  hands  swell 
with  the  exertion.  Perhaps  some  busy 
housewife  will  smile  at  the  idea  of  going 
to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  keep  her  hands 
smooth  and  without  stain.  We  know 
that  the  stains  and  scars  of  honest  and 
self-sacrificing  work  for  others  are 
badges  of  honor,  yet  there  are  times 
when  they  are  felt  a  disadvantage,  and 
womanly  self-respect,  not  personal  van¬ 
ity,  will  advise  their  removal.  Many 
a  woman  who  could  find  rest  for  mind 
and  body  in  a  few  moments  snatched 
each  day  for  music  first  drops  her  tiny 
bit  of  practice  because  “housework  does 
ruin  the  hands  so.”  If  a  little  care  in 


this  respect  will  keep  one  in  closer  touch 
with  the  arts  that  refine  the  most  labor¬ 
ious  life  we  have  no  right  to  neglect  it. 

* 

If  instead  of  lining  closets  with  shelf 
paper,  the  shelves  are  all  painted  with 
white  enamel  paint  they  are  readily 
wiped  off  and  there  is  nothing  to  catch 
dirt.  Put  nothing  away  in  paper  bags; 
if  one  cannot  afford  the  earthen  jars 
made  to  hold  groceries  bearing  the  name 
of  the  contents  printed  across  the  front, 
there  are  always  spare  fruit  jars  or  bak¬ 
ing-powder  cans  for  this  purpose.  We 
like  the  French  plan  of  hanging  cooking 
utensils  around  the  kitchen,  in  full  Slight 
instead  of  storing  them  away  in  a  closet. 
The  advantages  are  that  they  must  be 
well  cleaned  before  being  hung  up,  or 
they  look  dingy,  and  they  are  thorough¬ 
ly  aired,  which  is  not  always  the  case 
when  put  away  in  a  closet.  The  asser¬ 
tion  that  they  catch  dust  is  true,  if  the 
kitchen  is  dusty,  but  we  notice  that  the 
dishes  and  other  utensils  in  a  closet 
need  wiping  if  they  are  not  in  daily  use. 
We  like  to  see  the  kitchen  tools  bright 
and  well-washed,  hung  in  symmetrical 
rows  where  they  may  be  seen. 

* 

In  his  recent  book  on  “Bacteria,  Yeasts 
and  Molds,”  Prof.  Conn  has  something 
to  say  about  the  ordinary  filters  used 
to  fasten  upon  the  faucet  to  cleanse  the 
water.  He  says  that  while  such  filters 
remove  the  dirt,  causing  the  water  to 
look  pure,  they  have  no  value  whatever 
in  removing  typhoid  germs,  and  con¬ 
taminated  water  must  be  boiled  to  ren¬ 
der  it  harmless.  There  are  other  filters, 
of  the  Pasteur  type,  which  really  do 
remove  bacteria,  but  as  bacteria  lodge 
in  the  inner  porcelain  filter,  this  must 
be  removed  and  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
brushing  every  day,  and  every  four  days 
it.  must  be  sterilized  by  boiling  for  five 
minutes.  Unless  sterilized  in  this  way, 
it  is  better  not  to  use  the  filter  at  all. 
We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
with  contaminated  water,  and  we  always 
boiled  it  in  preference  to  putting  any 
trust  in  filters.  Sometimes,’  when  the 
water  was  very  muddy,  we  used  the 
small  filter  to  clear  it,  and  boiled  it 
afterwards.  It  is  easier  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  boiled  wafer  than  to  recover 
from  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever. 

* 

Sometimes  a  country  boy  who  settles 
in  the  city  and  prospers  there  forgets 
all  about  his  youth,  and  is  quite  willing 
to  patronize  those  whose  life  has  been 
more  narrow.  The  Youth’s  Companion 
says  that  when  Mr.  Porson,  the  pros¬ 
perous  dry-goods  merchant,  went  to  see 
his  New  Hampshire  relatives  on  his  way 
to  the  White  Mountains,  many  things 
which  amused  and  pleased  him  were 
shown  to  him. 

“Why,  I  haven’t  seen  a  wreath  of 
pressed  Autumn  leaves  or  a  bunch  of 
wax  flowers  for  35  years,”  he  said, 
genially.  “I’d  forgotten  there  were  such 
things.  And  if  here  isn’t  the  family 
album,  with  gilt  clasps!” 

“I  guess  there  are  some  folks  in  that 
album  you’ll  remember,”  said  his  cousin 
Lavinia,  opening  the  book  and  laying 
it  on  his  knee  while  she  bent  over  his 
shoulder  to  act  as  showman.  “Recol¬ 
lect  that  first  face’” 

“That’s  Aunt  Lucy,”  shouted  the  visi¬ 
tor,  “and  that’s  you  next  to  her,  with 
those  corkscrew  curls!” 

“They  were  natural,”  said  Miss  La¬ 
vinia,  sharply. 

“And  there’s  Cousin  Abijah,  as  stiff 
as  a  ramrod,”  continued  the  city  man, 
“and  William!  Now  I’ll  leave  it  to  you, 
Lavinia,  if  you  ever  saw  anything 
greener  than  William  in  that  picture 
unless  it’s  Sam  here  in  his  Sunday 
clothes?” 

“There’s  one  picture  I’ve  always  con¬ 
sidered  about  the  greenest  of  the  lot,” 


said  Miss  Lavinia,  as  with  unerring 
fingers  she  turned  to  the  faded  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  thin,  sharp-featured  boy 
with  bulging  eyes,  and  a  pair  of  enor¬ 
mous  hands  dangling  at  his  sides. 

The  dry-goods  merchant  looked  at  the 
features  of  this  discouraging  youth,  and 
a  slight  color  grew  and  spread  over  his 
usually  self-satisfied  countenance. 

“Lavinia,”  he  said,  closing  the  album 
with  a  snap  that  nearly  caught  his 
cousin’s  finger,  “I  think  I’ll  go  out  and 
see  the  cows.” _ 

A  Wood  and  Coal  Box. 

The  handy  box  shown  in  Fig.  163  is 
reproduced  from  Good  Housekeeping. 
It  is  36  inches  long,  24  wide  and  18 
inches  deep.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  for  kindling  and  one  for  coal; 
the  latter  has  the  upper  board  at  one 
■.end  rempvted  and  /a  slanting  bottom 


made  so  that  the  coal  can  be  taken 
up  readily  with  the  fire  shovel.  A  door 
opens  into  the  space  under  the  slant  and 
here  stove  polish,  brush,  etc.,  are  kept. 
The  box  is  made  of  smooth  boards  of 
matched  lumber,  and  when  the  lid  is 
closed  (‘it  .is  hinged  on  the  Side)  it 
makes  a  ornamental  as  well  as  an  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  article. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Bog-Trotting  For  OitcuiDs,  by  Grace 
Greylock  Niles. — To  many  readers,  the 
name  of  orchid  suggests  those  rare 
exotics  whose  grotesque  beauty  is  only 
seen  in  the  conservatory;  the  native 
orchids  of  swamp  and  woodland  are  to 
them  unknown.  Lady’s  slippers  and 
lady’s  tresses  (which  Prof.  Meehan  calls 
lady’s  traces,  with  a  reference  to 
mediaeval  costuming)  long  purples  and 
twayblade  are  often  commended  for 
their  quaint  beauty,  without  being 
recognized  as  American  cousins  of  the 
gorgeous  Vandas  and  Dendrobiums. 
To  all  such  this  book  will  come  as  a 
fresh  revelation  of  outdoor  delights. 
Miss  Niles  describes  plant  life  in  the 
swamps  of  the  Hoosac  Valley,  a  region 
extending  over  parts  of  Vermont,  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  and  also  refers 
to  plant-hunting  trips  near  this  city. 
There  is  a  very  full  appendix  of  the 
Orchidacem,  which  will  make  recogni¬ 
tion  of  species  easy  to  those  with  little 
botanical  knowledge.  Referring  to  the 
increasing  scarcity  of  many  beautiful 
native  plants,  Miss  Niles  says:  “There 
are  laws  protecting  the  deer  in  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  the  Brook  trout  in  their 
spawning  season,  but  as  yet  there  is  no 
legal  or  moral  protection  to  shield  the 
flowering  and  fruiting  season  of  rare 
flowers,  especially  orchids,  so  scarce  in 
northern  New  England.  They  have 
suffered  from  school  children  and  com¬ 
merce  alike.  People  seek  them  selfishly 
for  pleasure  and  study,  while  the  drug 
trade  demands  many  roots,  and  places 
fair  value  upon  them  as  an  inducement 
to  collectors.”  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  48  half-tones  and  24  colored  plates; 
beautifully  bound  and  well  printed;  310 
pages.  It  is  published  by  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons,  New  York;  price,  net,  $2.50 
by  mail,  $2.70. 


buy  direct  from  factory,  best 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOL.ESA  I,E  PRICES,  Pelivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  58  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  5846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

25  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  D.,  care  of 


EH  t’  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  P.O.Box  280,31-33  Ves<\vSt  ,\\  A 


Y 


OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  aervice.experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  book¬ 
let.  J.  P.  Railway  listltite,  ladlaaaoolls  lad. 


Y 


Rural  Mail  Many  new  routes  will  go  In  this  year.  We 
nurdl  Irl  dll  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  i  n  a  petition.  DAV  CBCC  to  first  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  DU  A  lIlCCi  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


MACHINERY 


nioE 

|UB  Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
_  PRESS  CO., 

118  Weit  Water  St.  , 
SY1UCC8B.  H.  1. 


WONDERFUL  PIANO  OFFER. 

The  Celebrated 
BECKWIT H 
PIANO  CO.'S 
UPRIGHT 
GRAND  2  5- 
YEAR  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  PIANOS. 

$89.00 
115.00 
138.00 
and  165.00 

For  the  most  liber¬ 
al  piano  offer  ever 
heard  of  write 
for  our  Free 
Plano  Cata¬ 
logue,  and  you 
will  receive  by 

return  mali,  free,  postpaid,  the  handsomest,  most  In¬ 
teresting  and  most  complete  Special  Piano  Catalogue 
ever  published.  We  will  send  you  a  facsimile  of  our 
celebrated  25-year  guarantee,  our  one  year’s  free  trial 
plan  will  be  fully  explained,  bow  we  furnish  pianos  on 
trial  without  one  cent  of  money  being  sent  to  us  will  be 
made  very  clear;  you  will  receive  facsimile  letters  from 
the  largest  Chicago  banks  endorsing  our  proposition  and 
we  will  explain  just  what  the  freight  will  be  to  your 
town.  In  the  special  catalogue  we  show  large,  hand¬ 
some,  halftone  illustrations  uud  complete  descriptions 
of  all  the  different  parts,  the  manner  of  construction 
(Interior  and  sectional  views),  also  color  tone  sample 
plates  of  the  different  woods,  including  French  burled 
walnut,  English  quarter  sawed  oak,  San  Domingo  tig- 
ured  mahogany,  etc.  Each  piano  is  shown  in  very 
largo  halftone,  full  plate  Illustrations,  every  detail 
Is  fully  and  accurately  described.  Why  the  highest 
grade  Beckwith  Plano  made,  the  Acme  Cabinet  Grand 
Concert  Piano  at  $165.00,  Is  In  every  essential 

f)0int  the  equal  ot  any  piano  made,  regardless  of  price, 
s  made  very  clear.  Write  tor  our  Free  Plano  Cata¬ 
logue  and  get  all  this  free  by  return  mall,  postpaid;  our 
latest  and  most  astonishing  offer,  the  greatest  piano 
proposition  ever  heard  of.  If  you  have  any  use  for  a 
piano  at  any  price,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  FREE 
PIANO  CATALOGUE  AND  OFFERS.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Looking  for  a  Home? 

Then  why  not  keep  In  view 
the  fact  that  the 
farming  lands  of 


are  sufficient  to  support  a 
population  of  50,000,000  or  over? 
The  Immigration  to  Western 
Canada  during  the  past  six 
years  has  been  phenomenal. 


Homestead  Lands 

easily  accessible,  and  other 
lands  may  be  purchased  from 
Railway  and  Land  Companies. 
Western  Canada’s  grain  lands 
produce  marvellous  crops, while 
the  grazing  lands  contain  all 
the  nutritive  qualities  for  fat¬ 
tening  cattle  and  other  stock. 
Markets,  Schools,  Railways 
and  all  other  conditions 
make  Western  Canada  ■ 
desirable  spot  for  the  home- 
seeker.  • 

Write  to  the  Superintendent  Im¬ 
migration,  Ottawa.Canada.for  a 
descriptive  Atlas,  and  other  in¬ 
formation;  or  to  the  authorized 
Canadian  Government  Agent— 

W#  D.  SCOTT.  Supt.  of  Immigration) 
Ottawa,  Can. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  In  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumpirg  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  the..-  d  ability  is  yot  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4"  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

rider-ericsson  ENGINE  CO., 

85  Wnrren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  fit.,  Bouton. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  1*.  Q. 

40  North  1th  St..  Phlladelplil*.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Ten  leu  te-Iiey  11,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  walking  skirt  illustrated  is  a 
new  model.  As  shown  the  material  is 
wood  brown  canvas  stitched  with  silk, 
but  all  skirt  and  suiting  materials  are 
appropriate.  The  long  tucks,  forming 
groups  at  front  and  hack  which  are 
alike,  are  among  the  latest  features 
shown  and  the  shorter  tucks  over  the 
hips  do  away  with  all  bulk  at  that  point:. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores,  the  seams 


4673  Walking  Skirt,  22  to  30  waist. 


being  concealed  by  the  long  tucks  which 
arc  turned  toward  one  another  and  meet, 
at  the  center.  The  side  gores  are 
tucked  to  yoke  depth  and  the  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  center  back.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  medium 
size  is  8%  yards  21  inches  wide,  IV2. 
yards  27  inches  wide,  5  yards  44  inches 
wide  or  3%  yards  52  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  4673  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure,  price 
10  cents  from  this  office. 

Cape  effects  of  all  sorts  mark  the 
season  and  are  becoming  to  the  general¬ 
ity  of  figures.  This  stylish  waist  shows 
a  deep  collar  of  a  novel  sort,  and  one 
that  is  quite  simply  made.  As  illus¬ 
trated  the  material  for  the  blouse  is 
white  Persian  lawn  and  the  trimming 
embroidered  flouncing  and  insertion. 
The  flouncing  makes  the  collar,  which 
is  seamed  at  the  shoulders,  where  it 
droops  well  over  the  sleeves.  All  waist- 
ing  materials  are,  however,  appropriate 
and  the  cape  collar  can  be  made  to 
match  the  waist,  with  the  edge  ern- 


<-071  Blouse  Waist,  32  to  40  bust. 


broidered  or  trimmed  in  any  manner 
that  may  be  preferred.  The  waist  is 
made  with  fronts  and  backs  and  is  fitted 
by  means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 
seams.  The  fronts  are  tucked  at  the 
shoulders  to  yoke  depth  and  both  fronts 
and  back  are  arranged  in  full  length 
tucks  that  give  a  double  box  pleat  effect 
at  the  center.  The  cape  collar  is  shaped 
by  means  of  the  shoulder  seams  and  its 
edges  are  attached  beneath  the  outer 
tucks  of  these  groups.  The  sleeves  arc 
full  below  the  elbows,  smaller  above  and 
are  finished  with  straight  cuffs.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  me¬ 
dium  size  is  4  yards  21  inches  wide,  3% 
yards  27  inches,  or  2Vr  yards  44  inches 
wide,  with  1%  yards  of  embroidery  9 
iin,ches  wide  for  qape  collar  tand  1% 
yards  of  insertion  to  trim  as  illustrated 
in  medium  size.  The  pattern  1671  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40- 
inch  bust  measure,  price  10  cents. 


**  Better  Titan  a  Farmer." 

In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  the  high- 
class  magazines  devoted  to  the  aesthetic 
in  country  living,  there  is  an  account 
of  an  auction  at  an  old  homestead,  and 
of  the  breaking  up  of  one  of  the  old-time 
New  England  homes.  One  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  is  given  these  words: 
“I’ve  got  a  son  in  college;  he’s  got  to 
be  something  better  than  a  farmer,” 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  expression, 
though  only  given  casually,  should  not 
go  unchallenged  in  a  magazine  of  such 
importance  and  attractiveness.  For  a 
young  man  who  scans  those  pages,  and 
meets  such  a  sentence,  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  discouraging,  and  not  likely  to 
bias  him  towards  that  life  work  if  he 
has  ambitions,  and  is  thoughtfully  con¬ 
sidering  the  subject.  Yet  it  is  not  like¬ 
ly  that  the  talents  of  any  young  man 
need  be  hidden  under  a  bushel  by  set¬ 
tling  on  a  farm,  for  there  are  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  an  illumination.  The 
farmer  of  to-day  must  let  his  light  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  realize  bad 
or  good  work,  for  this  honorable  calling 
requires  men  of  the  best  intelligence 
and  enterprise,  men  of  integrity  and 
backbone,  able  to  run  their  farms  on 
business  principles,  and  take  their  posi¬ 
tion  with  honor  in  the  social  and  the 
commercial  world.  The  ideal  farmer  is 
one  who  can  combine  college  training 
with  the  farm,  and  in  this  way  the 
agricultural  colleges  are  doing  a  noble 
work.  But  on  thousands  of  farms  there 
are  thoughtful  and  intelligent  men  who 
have  attained  success  through  much 
quiet  home  study,  reading  the  best 
agricultural  literature,  and  journeying 
by  the  slow  but  sure  road  of  experience. 

The  craze  for  money  making  or  for 
notoriety  settles  down  over  our  boys; 
they  see  the  lights  of  the  city  luring 
them  on,  and  know  that  in  a  rural  life 
they  are  not  likely  to  make — or  lose— 
a  fortune,  or  find  their  names  in  public 
print,  in  which  respect  a  city  career 
has  possibilities.  But  the  fascination 
would  be  powerless  if  it  were  not  for 
the  slurs  cast  by  the  literature  of  the 
day.  “He  must  be  something  better 
than  a  farmer.”  Yet  in  no  better  way 
can  a  young  man  make  his  influence 
felt  among  his  peers,  or  tone  his  life 
work  to  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

He  had  his  own  free  bookless  lore, 

The  lessons  Nature  taught  him, 

The  wisdom  which  the  woods  and  hills 

And  toiling  men  had  brought  him. 

Combined  with  the  scientific  teachings 
of  to-day,  the  farmer’s  occupation 
stands  without  a  rival,  and  how  many 
men,  successful  on  other  lines  of  work, 
grow  tired  of  the  unnatural  and  strenu¬ 
ous  life,  and  return  gladly  to  end  their 
days  in  the  country,  having  proved  that 
there  is  nothing  “better  than  a  farmer.” 

ANNIE  L.  JACK. 

The  Needs  of  the  Farmers. 

We  had  a  county  Pomona  Grange 
meeting  here  recently.  The  attendance 
was  large,  160  present.  It  kept  the  feast 
committee  hustling,  and  after  dinner 
even  a  bird  would  have  had  hard  pick¬ 
ing.  At  one  time  the  rolls  were  running 
short.  A  very  kind  sister  went  home 
after  bread,  and  left  word  for  the  baker 
to  call  at  the  hall.  I  was  told  to  watch 
and  when  I  saw  a  peculiar-looking  team 
drive  up  to  the  door  I  hastily  dispatched 
a  brother  to  buy  bread.  When  the  broth¬ 
er  returned  with  solemn  face  and  empty 
hands  we  greeted  him  indignantly.  The 
chairman  exclaimed:  “Well,  I  never, 
didn’t  you  get  any'!”  and  various  disap¬ 
proving  remarks,  stung  the  good  man. 
“The  fellow  sells  shoes.  I’ll  buy  all 
you  want,  but  you  said  bread,”  he  re¬ 
torted.  Well,  we  managed  after  a  fash¬ 
ion,  and  after  dinner  everyone  went 
back  to  the  assembly  hall  to  discuss  this 
question:  “What  does  the  farmer  need 
most?”  There  were  several  excellent 
papers,  with  a  sprinkling  of  fine  music 
and  reading.  The  room  was  crowded, 
and  as  I  sat  half  way  up  on  the  stairs 
overlooking  the  audience  I  couldn’t  help 


studying  the  men  and  women  gathered 
there.  At  the  first  glance  one  would 
say  it  was  in  no  way  different  from  any 
body  of  people  gathered  together  for  a 
lecture  or  concert,  but  as  one  studied 
the  faces  they  seemed  to  be  particularly 
alert,  eyes  clear  and  bright,  and  no  one 
face  but  what  bore  witness  to  an  inward 
contentment,  that  can  make  a  positive¬ 
ly  plain  person  good  to  look  upon.  One 
gray-haired  farmer  rose  in  response  to 
the  lecturer’s  introduction  and  simply, 
without  a  gesture,  gave  his  opinion. 
The  eloquence  of  truth  and  right-living 
held  his  audience.  “In  the  first  place, 
a  farmer  needs  an  interest  in  life.  It 
must  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  watch 
things  grow.  He  needs  to  own  his  farm 
just  as  soon  as  possible,  and  above  all 
he  needs  patience  and  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  courage  and  ambition.  Also,  a 
farmer  should  be  a  genius.  Of  course 
you  know  that  a  genius  is  one  ‘with  a 
capacity  for  hard  work’  A  man  in 
other  professions  must  have  the  newest 
and  best  equipment,  and  a  farmer  stands 
vitally  in  need  of  the  best  machinery  on 
the  market.  It  is  poor  economy  to  buy 
anything  but  the  best.  A  penny  saved 
isn’t  always  a  penny  gained,  and  a  farm¬ 
er  who  perhaps  finds  the  pennies  scarce 
does  foolish  things  sometimes  in  the 
name  of  economy.  After  our  farmer 
hasga  home  I  think  his  greatest  need  is 
a  wife — and  a  good  wife.  If  the  has  her 
beside  him,  and  children  to  love,  he’ll 
be  happy,  if  he  isn’t  rich,  and  possess 
something  a  Croesus  envies — a  real 
home.” 

We  listened  to  a  little  ballad  by  a 
brcther  with  a  fine  voice,  and  then  an¬ 
other  white-haired  man  arose.  “I  agree 

with  Brother  G - .  A  farmer  needs  a 

home;  and  he  needs  to  compare  his 
home  with  the  homes  of  other  men  in 
other  occupations.  I  think  the  farm¬ 
ers  do  more  grumbling  about  their  work 
than  any  set  of  men  I  ever  knew.  ‘It’s 
poor  business.  A  man’s  a  fool  to  be  a 
farmer.  I’m  goin’  into  something 
where  there’s  more  money,  or  more  lei¬ 
sure  or  more  honor,’  they  say.  Those 
men  need  to  see  themselves  as  they  are 
— failures.  It  isn’t  their  farms,  it’s 
their  own  lack  of  energy  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  causes  the  trouble,  or  the  in¬ 
difference  that  is  creeping  over  them. 
They  need  to  wake  up  and  live.  As  a 
class  farmers  are  the  cleanest,  strongest 
of  all,  and  the  most  contented  woman 
in  the  world,  is  the  one  who  has  lived, 
loved  and  brought  up  her  children  on  a 
farm.  She  has  been  happier  than  she 
knew.  But  we  can’t  all  be  farmers, 
more’s  the  pity.  It  takes  brains  to 
farm;  you  will  need  all  you  have.  A 
farmer  needs  to  remember  often  what 
a  lucky  man  he  is  to  know  enough  to  be 
a  farmer.” 

Then  a  younger  man  took  the  floor. 
He  ■was  a  successful  farmer.  “Now 
brothers,  don’t  give  the  other  man  all 
the  advantage  of  a  trade  because  you 
want  to  sell,  and  are  too  lazy  to  bother 
over  a  dollar.  It  isn’t  the  dollar,  it’s 
the  lack  of  business  energy  you  show. 
Ir.  puts  you  entirely  in  the  background. 
A  farmer  needs  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  and  he  must  study  all  his  life. 
There  should  be  no  monotony  in  farm 
life.  It  is  too  broad,  deep,  and  too  much 
a  part  of  nature  to  stagnate.  A  farmer 
needs  to  study  his  land  and  himself. 
Don’t  plant  just  what  your  neighbor 
does  because  his  land  joins  yours.  You 
and  he  are  different  men.  A  farmer 
needs  a  big  family  of  growing  children. 
Little  lives  begun  and  trained  in  pure, 
sweet  country  living  will  always  supply 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  this  country. 
They  help  him  financially,  too.  No  one 
will  work  with  you  like  your  own  boy. 
You  can’t  hire  anyone  to  take  his  place. 
The  boy  should  stay,  too,  not  wholly 
because  father  needs  him,  but  because 
he  loves  his  work,  feels  capable  of  put¬ 
ting  his  best  self  into  it,  and  because 
he  wants  to.  Spend  less  trying  to  graft 
city  customs,  and  more  in  developing 
country  ones,  and  you  won’t  grow  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  farming.  A  farmer’s  wife 
should  feel  that  she  shares  the  work, 
and  that  there  is  a  profit  in  farming 
that  she  will  help  to  spend.  I’ll  guaran¬ 
tee  she  will  prove  the  wisest  of  the  two. 
If  you  treat  her  as  a  partner  and  even 
as  the  senior  partner  at  that  you  will 
be  all  the  better  off,  and  she  will  never 
find  a  sphere  she  can  enjoy  more.” 

ADAH  E.  COI.COHD. 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  No 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocer*  everywhere :  15c  And  15c.  per  packege. 


DONT 

GET  WET!  ® 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOB  THE 

5LICIVEP 

MADE  FAMOUS  BY  A  DEPUTATION 
EXTENDING  OVED  MODE  THAN, 
HALF  A  CENTUBY. 

TOWER’S  garments  and 


hats  are  made  of  the  best 
materials  in  black  or  yellow 
for  all  kinds  of  wet  work. 
SATISFACTION  IS  GUARANTEED  IF  YOU  STICK  TO 

THE  sm  OF  THE  FISH.  ^ 

•  A.  J.  TOWER  CO..  BOSTON,  MASS..U.  S  A. 
(TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.,Limit«d.  TORONTO,  CAN. 


WALL  PAPER  OFFER. 


FOR  26  CENTS  YOU  CAN  PAPER  A  ROOM. 

Our  New  Plain  Florel 
Wall  Paper,  as  Illustra¬ 
ted,  only  l'A  cents  per 
single  roll,  3  cents  per 
double  roll,  handsome 
border  to  match,  only  % 
cent  per  yard  (8  yard* 
for  1  cent).  Cost  of  this 
paper  for  a  room  11x11 
feet,  height  of  celling, 
1)  feet,  is  DO  cents  for  sloe 
wall  and  border,  6  cents 
for  celling.  Total  coat 
only  26  cents,  allowing 
for  two  ordinary  doors 
and  windows.  Don't  buy 
a  roll  of  wall  paper  until 
you  see  OUR  FREE  SAM¬ 
PLE  BOOK  «f  NEW  PAPERS 
and  learn  our  astonish¬ 
ingly  low  prices,  won¬ 
derful  values  in  gilt, em¬ 
bossed,  bronzed  and  In¬ 
grain  papers  at  6  oents 
to  20  centa  per  roll, 
same  as  dealers 
everywhere  ualt  IB 
cents  to  60  cents  per 

roll.  THEB00K0F  SAM¬ 
PLES  IS  FREE,  explains 
how  to  order,  how  to 
tell  how  much  to  order, 
tells  all  about  how  to 
hang  paper,  how  to 
make  paste,  how  to  se¬ 
lect  harmonlzlngcolors, 
etc.  Write  and  ask  for 
Wall  Paper  Samples 
and  the  complete  book  WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  BY 
RETURN  MAIL,  POSTPAID,  FREE.  ADDRESS, 


SEARS,’ "ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  < 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  1 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best  ( 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


i 

TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Linos. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C'  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 

How  to  Organize 

A  Farmers’  Telephone  Co. 

t 

structive  telephone  book  espec- 
cially  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  know  ALL  about  telephone 
matters.  It  tells  how  to  organ¬ 
ize,  how  to  build  the  lines; 
about  different  types  of  ’phones, 
construction;  gives  by-laws,  and 
constitutions;  in  fact  it  is  a  tele¬ 
phone  encyclopedia  every  farm¬ 
er  should  have.  We  send  it  free 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  Ask 

for  Book  F-  Tti,  “Telephone  Facts 
for  Farmers.”  You  will  get  it  by  return 
mail.  Address  nearest  office- 

Stromberg-Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.—  Chicago,  III. 


Over  50  years  ago.  Doctors  took  right  hold  of  it.  Keep 
their  hold  yet.  The  best  Sarsaparilla  —  Ayer’s.  Lowelf,  Mass. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy.. 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  April 
29,  1904  : 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export, 
$1.04;  No.  1  northern,  Duluth  inspection,  98. 
Corn,  55.  Oats,  46.  Rye,  65.  Barley,  45@50. 

FEED. — Spring  bran,  200-Ib  sacks,  $22@24. 
Standard  middlings,  25@28. 

SEEDS. — Retail  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Timothy,  bu.,  $3.50.  Clover,  bu.,  $9.  Red-top, 
bu.,  $16. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW.— Iiay,  prime,  92 
95;  No.  1,  87ya@90;  No.  2,  80@85;  No.  3, 
70@75.  Clover,  mixed,  70@75 ;  clover,  55@ 
60.  Marsh,  50@60.  Straw,  long  rye,  $1@ 
1.20.  Oat,  50@60. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  2  V£t 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight 
zone. 

BUTTER. — Creamery,  16@24  ;  State  dairy, 
13@22T£  ;  factory,  12@14  ;  imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  14@17;  renovated,  10@17  >/a  ;  packing 
stock,  10@13%. 

CHEESE. — Full  cream,  9@11  %  :  skims, 
3@8. 

EGGS. — Fancy  selected  white,  20 ;  fair  to 
prime,  17@19;  Western  and  Southern  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  16%@17ya;  checks,  16. 

DRIED  FRUITS. — Apples,  evaporated,  4@ 
7  Vi  ;  sun  dried,  2ya@4y!  ;  chops,  100  lbs, 
$2.35@2.45  ;  cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.55@ 
1.65.  Raspberries,  23@24.  Huckleberries, 
1 3  Mi  @14.  Blackberries,  5. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — Apples,  choice  to  fancy, 
$3@4 ;  fair  to  good,  $2@2.75.  Strawberries, 
qt.,  10@30. 

VEGETABLES. — Potatoes,  Bermuda,  $4@ 
6;  Southern,  $4.25@5.50 ;  Long  Island  and 
Jersey,  $3.75@4.25 ;  State  and  Western,  $3.40 
@3.87 ;  foreign,  108-lb  sack,  $3@3.50 ; 
sweets,  bbl.,  $2.50@5.  Asparagus,  prime,  doz. 
bunches,  $3.75@5;  short  and  culls,  $1.50@ 
2.50.  Beets,  old,  bbl.,  $2.50@3 ;  new  SoutlP 
ern,  100  bunches,  $2@5.  Celery,  doz.  roots, 
10@75.  Cabbage,  new  Southern,  bbl.  crate, 
$1.75@2.12.  Cucumbers,  Southern,  100,  $3@ 
5.  Escarol,  bbl.,  $2.50@5.  Egg  plants,  bu. 
box,  $1@3.50.  Horseradish,  100  lbs,  $2@5. 
Kale,  bbl.,  $1.50@2.  Leeks,  100  bunches,  $3 
@6.  Lettuce,  bbl.,  $2@3.50.  Peppers,  bu. 
carrier,  $1.50@2.25.  Peas,  1-3-bbl.  basket, 
$1.50@1.75.  String  beans,  1-3  bbl.  basket, 
$1@2.  Radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.25@1.50. 
Squash,  Marrow  or  Hubbard,  bbl.,  $2@2.50. 
Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl.,  $1.25@1.75.  Toma¬ 
toes,  bu.  box  or  carrier,  $1@2.  Watercress, 
100  bunches,  $1@2.75. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  —  Cucumbers, 
doz.,  40@60.  Cauliflowers,  Long  Island,  doz., 
$2.50@5.  Lettuce,  doz.,  50@$1.  Mushrooms, 
lb,  25@40.  Radishes,  100  bunches,  $1@1.50. 
Rhubard,  doz.  bunches,  25@40. 

HOPS. — New  York  State,  1903,  26@35 ; 
Pacific  coast,  1903,  24@30 ;  olds,  9@14 ;  Ger¬ 
man,  1903,  57@64. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50@2.95 ;  red 
kidney,  $2.75@3.05  ;  white  kidney,  $3 ;  yellow 
eye,  $2.60@2.65 ;  lima,  California,  $2.40. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  lb,  13 ;  chickens, 
12%;  roosters,  8%;  turkeys,  12@13 ;  ducks, 
pair,  40@90 ;  geese,  pair,  90@$1.25;  pigeons, 
pair,  25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12@1C ; 
broilers,  fancy,  lb,  35@40  ;  chickens,  12@13  ; 
fowls,  12%<(xD3ya  ;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.75@3. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. — Calves,  5 
@7%;  lambs  (hothouse)  head,  $2.50@6.50 ; 
pork,  4@7%. 

TOBACCO. — Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fillers, 
4@6 ;  fine  wrappers,  50@70;  New  York  State 
fillers,  3@5 ;  Virginia  shipping,  common  to 
goods  lugs,  5@6%  ;  medium  to  good  leaf, 
s@ll. 

BARKS,  ROOTS  AND  HERBS. — Etm,  lb, 
35@40.  Wild  cherry,  lb,  5%(aJ9.  Sassafras, 
lb,  8@10.  Cascara  sagrada,  lb,  15@19.  Sage, 
lb,  3@5.  Ginseng,  lb,  $4.75@7.  Virginia 
sna.ve  root,  lb,  43@45. 

FARM  CHEMICALS— Prices  on  fertilizing 
chemicals  are  intended  to  cover  the  range 
from  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  :  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $52@55.  Dried 
blood,  $54@57.  Ground  bone,  $25@28.  Mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  $36@45.  Sulphate  of  potash, 
$44@50.  Kainit,  11@13.  Acid  phosphate, 
12@15.  Copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  5%. 
Sulphur  flour,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  3.  Liver  of 
sulphur,  in  50-lb  lots,  lb,  14.  Water  glass 
(silicate  of  soda),  small  lots,  lb,  10@25. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Steers,  $4.65@5.25.  Oxen 
and  stags,  $4.25@4.50.  Milch  cows  with 
calves,  per  head,  $25(u;55.  Calves,  $3.50@6. 
Sheep,  $3@5.  Lambs,  $5@5.50.  Hogs,  $5.50 
@5.60.  _ 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Peck’s  Pleasant  Apple. — I  am  sending 
you  by  mail  two  specimens  of  the  Peck’s 
l'leasant  apple.  Inasmuch  as  you  are  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League  I  thought  you  should  be  kept  posted 
on  all  apples  that  are  pleasant  to  consume. 
We  do  not  hear  or  see  much  about  this  variety 
of  late  years,  but  it  is  an  apple  that  should 
be  in  every  home  collection.  The  tree  is  of 
low  spreading  growth,  and  every  apple  on  our 
30-year-old  tree  can  be  picked  with  a  10-foot 
ladder.  I  would  suggest  that  you  consume 
one  of  your  favorite  apples  and  then  try  a 
Peck’s  l’leasant  for  comparison.  This  apple 
is  green  when  picked  in  the  Fall,  and  looks 
much  like  R.  I.  Greening,  but  by  Spring  they 
turn  to  a  beautiful  yellow.  The  specimens  I 
send  were  kept  in  the  cellar  wrapped  in  paper. 
A  bushel  of  them  are  in  cold  storage  for  the 
St.  Louis  Exhibition.  w.  a.  bassett. 

New  York. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  found  the  apple  true  to  its 
name,  so  pleasant  to  the  taste  that  we  could 
eat  a  peck  of  them  in  short  order.  While 
not  go  spicy  as  Northern  Spy  or  a  well-grown 
Baldwin  it  is  of  delightful  flavor. 

Polling  Peach  Tbees. — On  page  355,  I.  C. 
J.,  Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y.,  says  peaches  were 
killed  last  Winter  by  severe  cold,  47  below 
zero.  While  I  have  no  doubt  the  trees  are 
dead,  I  think  he  would  be  ahead  by  pulli/g 


the  trees  out  instead  of  sawing  them  off  at 
the  snow  line  and  planting  new  trees.  1  have 
doubts  about  three-year-old  trees  sprouting 
above  the  bud  at  that  age ;  even  if  they  do  so 
they  are  apt  to  sliver  off  easily  after  a  year 
or  so,  but  I  find  it  hard  matter  to  start  a 
sprout  from  the  stock  of  a  peach  tree  at  that 
age  with  the  whole  top  cut  off  and  nothing 
to  draw  the  sap.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tree 
one  year  from  planting  will  sprout  almost  to 
a  tree.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  taste  of 
the  same  kind  of  thing  and  every  one  along 
through  this  peach  belt  was  talking  of  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  trees  in  Spring  at  27  bei,ow  zero, 
and  some  few  did  so.  One  man  cut  out  all 
but  one  row,  and  that  row  of  trees  is  alive 
to-day,  but  I  don’t  know  how  healthy  they  are. 
I  do  know  that  a  great  many  full-grown  or 
nearly  full-grown  trees  are  in  a  weak  condi¬ 
tion  to-day  and  growing  weaker,  for  the  bodies 
and  large  parts  of  the  limbs  are  nothing  but 
dead  punk  with  the  exception  of  a  very  thin 
ring  of  green  wood  next  to  the  bark.  Of 
course  cutting  off  all  dead  wood  or  to  snow 
line  does  away  with  that  danger,  but  if  they 
were  mine  I  should  pull  out.  w.  t. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 

Grafting  the  Grapevine. — I  have  read 
with  interest  the  various  methods  of  grafting 
the  grapevine  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  have  tried 
the  cleft-grafting,  there  spoken  of,  success¬ 
fully,  and  have  tried  another,  which  has  proved 
successful.  With  a  gimlet,  about  the  size  of 
the  scion,  I  have  bored  a  hole,  anywhere  it 
was  convenient,  except  at  the  part  amputated, 
and  whittling  the  end  of  scion  to  a  point, 
have  forced  it  firmly  into  the  hole,  sometimes 
driving  it  moderately  to  keep  it  in  place,  it 
has  always  been  successful.  It  is  easily  done 
by  one  familiar  with  tools.  G.  w.  r. 

Hartford,  Conn. 


Asparagus  Planting  in  Maine. — On  page 
325  certain  advice  is  given  to  asparagus 
growers,  which  it  seems  to  me  must  in  many 
cases  lead  to  failure.  In  this  latitude  espe¬ 
cially  I  think  the  plant  should  not  be  set 
over  six  or  seven  inches  deep,  and  that  a  foot 
of  soil  over  it  would  almost  insure  its  failure. 
I  put  on  three  or  four  inches  of  tan  one  year 
where  plants  were  set  say  six  inches,  and 
found  that  it  retarded  the  growth  two  or 
three  weeks  and  caused  the  ultimate  failure 
of  part  of  the  bed.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam. 
We  have  raised  asparagus  successfully  and 
in  beds  set  fifteen  years  or  more.  The  plant 
does  well  when  covered  with  six  or  seven 
inches  of  soil,  and  does  not  seem  any  nearer 
the  surface  than  when  first  set. 

Maine.  g.  s.  paine. 


BOOK  BARGAINS. 

A  few  shelf-worn  copies  of  the  following 
20-eent  pamphlets  will  be  so'd  at  the  r  itc- 
of  any  six  fcr  25  cents  or  the  whole  10  for 
40  cents: 

Canning  and  Preserving,  Young;  How  to 
Plant  a  Place,  Long;  Silo  and  Silage,  A.  J. 
Cock;  Ensilage  and  Silo,  Collingwood; 
Fruit  Packages,  Powell;  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  Groff;  Country  *  Roads, 
Powell;  The  New  Botany,  Beal;  Milk 
Making  and  Marketing,  Fowler;  Tuberou 
Begonias. 


“Tw  you  want  to  know  how  to  raise 
Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without 
Milk,  write  to  J.  W.  Barwell,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.” — Adv. 


RCHARD  PROFIT 


0  depends  upon  working  all  the 
fruit  i  nto  a  salable 
cider  for  instance.  If  clear 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produeed  by  a 


CIDER 
PRESS 

Made  in  varying  sizes,  hand 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC. 

39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


HYDRAULIC 


WANTED 


rjENERAL  AGENTS.-  Big  profits,  exclusive  ter 
ri tory, continuing  dividends  on  sub-:  gents.  Every 
fanner,  plumber,  blacksmith,  marble  woiker  or  me¬ 
chanic  buys  at  sight.  One  agent  made  $375  last  month. 
Luther  Bros.  Co.,  152  Ohio  Ave., North  Milwaukee.Wis. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Several  very  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked, 
registered  Holstein-Frlesian  bulls  for  sale  at  far¬ 
mer's  prices.  Front  a  year  to  18  months  old.  Selected 
from  bestdamsin  herd  of  over  forty  head.  All  sire' 
by  Dora  DeKol's  Count.  No.  23,75?,  or  Corona  Spoffon 
I’ietertje,  No.  30.130.  Extended  pedigree  furnished 
Inquire  P.  B  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  oi 
McLennan  buos.  stock  farm, 

Dull  McClceu,  Manager. 

U  F.  D..  Isehua.  Cattaraugus  Co..  N.  Y 


SHOO  FLY  PjSStT 

makes  nCUnpUlllft  8afe  uriy  month,  heals  the 
wound  Utnunmnu  quickly,  keeps  all  wounds, 
cuts  and  sores  free  front  fly  infection  until  healed, 
permits  castrating  of  animals  any  time  with  safety. 
Used  on  50,000  head  of  cattle  and  no  failures.  It  will 
do  all  claimed  for  it  Once  used  you  willneverdehorn 
without  it.  Endorsed  by  prominent  stockmen.  1  qt. 
is  sufficient  for  100  cattle.  Sold  at  leading  Stock  Yards 
and  druggists  at  $1.25  per  pint;  $2perqt.;  $3.50  per  14 
gal  ,  $5  per  gallon.  If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it. 
send  order  to  the  manufacturer. 

H.  It.  READ,  Ogiilalla,  Nebraska. 

Write  him  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 


suavins 

aiiefl  oy  one 
45-minute 
treatment 


FLEMINC’S  is  the 

quick  and  sure  spavin  cure. 
Thousands  cured  by  this 
wonderful  46-minute  method. 
Guaranteed  always.  Free 
Rook  about  Spavin,  Curb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  etc.Write. 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Cheml.t*, 
$22  talon  Block  Yds.  Chicago,  III. 


250  ACRES,  STOCK  A/VO  TOOLS. 

Productive  farm,  nicely  divided  into  smooth, 
pretty  fields,  spring  fed  pasture  for  20  cows;  cream 
sold  at  door;  large  wood  lot,  estimated  to  be  $.000 
cords  hard  wood,  bass,  poplar,  white  birch  and  ash, 
abundance  pears,  cherries  and  apples;  neat  8-room 
house  with  piazza;  barn  with  clapboarded  walls,  40 
x50:  cellar  and  hay  fork;  ample  outbuildings,  all  in 
good  repair;  fine  views,  beautiful  shade,  running 
spring  water  at  the  buildings;  half  mile  to  depot. 
To  settle  estate  quickly,  widow  includes  7  good 
cows,  calves,  farming  tools  and  machinery  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  mention;  $3,000  takes  everything;  $1,500 
cash  and  your  notes  for  $200  a  year  with  interest 
at  5  per  cent  for  the  balance.  It  is  the  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime  to  secure  a  warranty  deed  to  easy 
living  for  you  and  yours.  The  wood  and  timber  on 
this  New  England  farm  will  more  than  pay  for  It. 
Get  our  free  1904  catalogue  for  travelling  instruc¬ 
tions,  with  descriptions  of  other  good  farms  at  bar- 
rain  prices,  and  reliable  Information  regarding  soils, 
products,  markets  and  climate.  K.  A.  H  TROUT 
FA  KM  AGENCY,  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St,  New 
York  City,  or  24  Franklin  st.,  Boston,  Mass. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE, 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  f  arms  large  or  small, 
improved  and  unimproved;  timber  and  other  lands. 
Best  fruit  growing  section:  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate. 
Varied  products;  great  profits.  For  State  map  and 
valuable  reports  free,  address, 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


FARMS 


For  rich  f  .rming  and  f  ui  growing. 
YVrite  3 .  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hai  t.  Mich. 


ATT  ENTION-^v, 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty. 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


.nst.iooB.  nutter, cheese; 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD, 302  Greenwich  Street,  New  Y’ork. 


Tf|  j  ifij"  Oil  his;j>b  and  CHICKS 
ICA  In  I  U  LlllC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


H23SEH!  of  the  BEERY  BIT 

Even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  ugly  horse 
Cures  hichers,  shyers,  runaways  etc 
FOUR  b'ts  in  one  TEN  days  TRIAL 


-vCIENTIFIC  GRINDING  MILLS  grind  Cort 
^  In  the  ear,  or  Grain  In  any  form.  Strong,  exact 
reliable.  Catalogue  D  mailed  free. 

FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


MONARCH  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


anU’T  Auction  Sale  Catalogue  Guns,  1’istois 
■  *  Military  Goods  (Illustrated),  15c.,  mailed 
Gc.  Stamps.  F.  BA  .4 NEUMAN, 679  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Fine  Farm  Only  $600. 

115  acres,  nicely  divided  into  tillage,  pasture  and 
woodland;  100  apple  trees,  160  bushels  In  season; 
crops  grown  last  year  were  potatoes,  hay,  grapes, 
plums,  corn,  beans  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables;  7- 
room  house;  barn  30x40,  with  cellars;  overlooking 
nearby  lake,  fine  fishing:  near  friendly  neighbors; 
owner's  Interests  call  him  elsewhere  and  to  get 
quick  sale,  price  is  reduced  to  $600.  half  cash; 
stock  and  tools  at  low  price  if  desired;  splendid 
markets  at  nearby  Summer  resorts.  For  details  call 
on  or  write  the  E.  A.  8TROUT  FARM  AGENCY 
Dept.  42, 150  Nassau  8t.,  New  York  City;  or24  Franklin 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOLD  ON  THEIR  MERIT. 

Perfect  Working  Tractions  Portable^ 

Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  special  presses  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Boilers,  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  Write  for 
catalogue.  MONARCH  MACHINERY  CO., 

39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  1  7  HAVANA,  ILL. 


CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

For  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark’s  Revers^le 
Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new-cut  forest. 
His  Double  -  Action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  the  land  true, 
moveH  1 8,000  tons  of  earth  and 
cuts  HO  acres  per  day.  His  Re¬ 
versible  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  fur¬ 
row  6  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in.  wide. 
All  of  these  machines  will  kill 
wltch-prrasSjWlld  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hardback, sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co, 

HJgganum.  Conn.,U  8  A 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 


WATER  TANKS 

MADE  OF 


SALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  N.Y 


Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  bechanged 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Save  Time,  Labor  and  ■oneyj^annJS^.M. 

(  This  No.  S  Pennsylvania  Thresher  and  Cleaner  and  Roller  Bearing 
Level  Tread  Power  is  the  best  i  ndividual  outfit  for  threshing  rye,  barley, 
onto,  flax, rioo, alfalfa, millet, aorghum,  timothy,  etc.  Will throoh  aad  ima  100  to  150 
buflhola  of  wheat  per  day.  Also  made  in  two  and  three  hone  eUea.  Power  eaa  be  used 
for  cutting  ensilage  and  dry  feed,  shelling  all  kinds  of  grain,  to  run  the  saw,  green  bon# 
e utter,  pump  water,  separate  cream,  churn,  etc.  Also  make  lover  powers,  Peed  and  En¬ 
silage  On tters, Grinders, 8aws,eto.,  Hsebner  k  Sons,  22  Broad  8t.,Lanada!e,Pa. 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 


Q||  o  A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  with  guar- 
wl  Lt/9  anteed  workmanship  and  materia). 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer's  Clubs 
&  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


For  Silos,  Hoops  aud  Lugs,  write  for  prices 
and  circulars.  T.  E.  CROSS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


UfcrncnnDT  Oil  fiOlead  in  havingthc  most 
nttudrUlt  I  OILUO  practicalDoor,  Roof, a*d 
general  construction  of  any  Silo  on  market.  Write  for 
Catalogue  to  Abram  Waluatii  Co  ,Weedsport,N.  Y 


ACTUUA  CU1{ ED  to  stay  cured.  Health  restored.  liook  54x 
fto  l  II  Iflfl  FREE.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo, N.Y . 


PRICE. EXPLAINED 

FOR  $21.00  TO  $23.00K“ol!“6d; 

TOP  BUGGIES, simliarto  one  Illustrated.  SURREYS  at  ’ 

HAVE  BEEN  WIDELY  ADVERTISED. I$34,00  t0  $38.00. 
HOW  BUGGIES  can  be  offered  at  these  prices  aiul  why  we  can 

sell  buggies  and  all  other  vehicles  at  much  lower  prices  than  any 
other  house  is  all  fully  explained  In  our  Four  Big  Free  Vehicle 
Catalogues.  Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us  and 
youwill  receive  by  return  mail.  Free,  Postpaid, 
Four  Big  Vehicle  Catalogues  showing  the  most 
complete 'line  of  everything  in  Buggies,  Hoad 
Wagons,  Carts,  Surreys,  Phaetons,  Carriages, 
Bight  aud  Heavy  Wagons,  Vehicles  of  all  kinds, 
also  everything  In  Harness,  Saddles  and  Sad¬ 
dlery,  all  shown  In  large  handsome  halftone 
illustrations, full  descriptions  mill  all  priced  at  price, 
much  lower  titan  anv  oilier  liou-e  can  po.sihl,  make. 

WITH  THE  FOUR  FREE«SATA- 

I  nrilCC  You  will  receive  the  most  aston- 
LUUUlO  ishing  Buggy  Offer  ever  heard  of, 
anew  and  astonishing  proposition.  How  others 
can  offer  top  buggies  at  $21.00  to  $23.00  and  why  we  can  sell  at  much  lower  prices  than  all  others  will  be 
fully  explained.  We  will  explain  why  we  ship  so  as  to  make  freight  charges  amount  to  next  to  nothing. 
We  will  explain  why  we  are  the  only  makers  or  dealers  in  the  world  that  can  ship  buggies  the  day  we  receive 
your  order.  OUR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER,  OUR  PAY  AFTER  RECEIVED  TERMS.  OUR  BINDING  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  ARE  ALL  EXPLAINED  WHEN  WE  SEND  YOU  THE  FOUR  FREE  CATALOGUES. 
UAUE  Yrtil  AIIV  HOC  COD  A  OIIPPY  O  If  you  have,  don't  fail  to  cut  this  ad.  out  today  and  mail 
HAVE  lUU  ANT  Udt  rUn  A  DUUUT  i  tous.  Ifyou  can't  use  A  TOP  BUGGY  AT  ANY  PRICE, 
call  your  neighbor’s  attention  to  this  announcement.  Don't  buy  any  kind  of  a  buggy  until  after  you 
cut  tii is  ad.  out  and  send  to  us  and  get  THE  FOUR  BIG  FREE  CATALOGUES,  HE  MOST  LIBERAL 

OFFER.  The  Very  Latest  Proposition,  everything  CC  ADC  DnCRIlPM  £  PA  PIIIPARD  III 

explained,  all  free  for  the  asking.  Write  Today.  wtAllOj  nUEDUulx  H  Uvlq  vallwHUUg  ILLi 


$21 
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MARKET  NEWS 

^ L3 

MILK  TRICES. — At  Its  meeting,  April  28, 
the  New  York  Consolidated  Milk  Exchange 
reduced  the  price  to  producer  one-fourth  cent 
per  quart.  This  nets  the  shipper  2%  cents 
per  quart  at  points  in  the  26-cent  freight 
zone  where  there  are  no  charges  other  than 
freight  and  ferriage. 

SEIZURE  SALES. — The  Custom  House  has 
recently  disposed  of  an  odd  lot  of  stuff  either 
unclaimed  or  held  for  payment  of  duty. 
Among  other  things  were  a  fur-lined  overcoat, 
37,000  cigars  and  cigarettes,  some  Italian 
chestnuts,  26  hogsheads  of  sauerkraut  and  a 
Dachshund  dog.  The  latter  brought  $21, 
and  the  kraut  $5  per  cask. 

STRAWBERRIES  are  arriving  in  increased 
quantities  from  the  Central  South,  and  prices 
are  low  enough  to  appeal  to  the  general 
buyer.  On  account  of  the  poor  condition  of 
some  South  Carolina  berries  they  were  cleared 
out  at  very  low  figures.  The  wholesale  price 
for  the  past  week  has  run  from  8  to  25  cents 
per  quart.  I  have  seen  very  fair  berries  at 
retail  for  30  cents. 


risk  of  grounding  and  other  accident  by  the 
use  of  men  who  are  constantly  running  vessels 
in  or  out  of  the  harbor  and  are  therefore  nec¬ 
essarily  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of 
channel,  tides,  etc.  This  one  item  of  pilotage 
at  New  York  costs  nearly  $75,  and  at  some 
German  ports  it  is  more  than  $100.  The 
largest  list  of  separate  charges  Is  made  at 
Havre,  France,  where  22  expense  items  are 
figured,  some  of  them  being  only  a  few  cents. 
Here  is  a  partial  list :  Pilotage,  tide  money, 
sweeping  wharf,  contribution  to  lifeboat,  sig¬ 
nals,  advertisements,  tallying  charges,  Board 
of  Health,  stamps,  and  discharging  machin¬ 
ery.  The  charges  for  harks  and  other  smaller 
craft  are  much  less,  except  in  cases  where 
sail  vessels  are  required  to  be  towed  through 
long  channels.  _  w.  w  h. 

“What’s  the  matter,  little  boy?”  ask¬ 
ed  old  Mr.  Goodart.  “What  are  you  cry¬ 
ing  for?”  “Boo,  hoo!”  sobbed  the  boy. 
“Boo,  hoo!”  “Come,  come!  Don’t  mind! 
Don’t  mind!”  “Boo,  hoo!  I  didn’t,  an’ 
that’s  what  I  was  licked  fur.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger. 


APPLES. — Varieties  most  seen  at  present 
are  Spy,  Baldwin,  Greening  and  Russet.  Pom¬ 
eroy,  a  variety  not  very  well  known,  is  selling 
well  for  a  sweet  apple.  It  is  red,  crisp  and 
of  agreeable  flavor  when  in  good  condition. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  Ben  Davis,  though  no 
greater  than  the  lack  of  demand.  Probably 
they  are  being  held  up  until  a  little  later, 
when  other  varieties  preferred  by  consumers 
here  are  scarce. 

MEAT  CAKE. — “Where  can  I  get  the  meat, 
cakes  from  which  scraps  for  poultry  are  pre¬ 
pared  How  do  they  come  and  what  do  they 
cost?”  w. 

Earlville,  N.  Y. 

These  cakes  are  sold  by  dealers  in  provi¬ 
sions  and  packinghouse  products  in  this 
city.  They  are  shaped  like  large  cheeses  and 
pressed  so  tightly  that  they  do  not  fall  to 
pieces  easily.  The  price  at  present  is  three 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  cakes  weigh  any¬ 
where  from  120  to  150  pounds  or  more. 

FLOUR  stocks  in  this  market  at  present 
are  very  heavy,  equal  to  nearly  500,000  bar¬ 
rels.  This  is  about  one-third  more  than  ordi-, 
narily  carried ;  business  is  depressed  and 
prices  tend  downward,  though  it  is  not  prob¬ 
able  that  there  will  be  any  material  drop.  In 
such  a  case  it  would  be  no  use  for  the  mills 
to  try  to  force  sales  by  cutting  prices,  as  the 
consumptive  demand  for  flour  cannot  be  spe¬ 
cially  increased  in  this  way.  The  retail  trade 
is  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  surplus,  as 
the  mills  and  wholesalers  adjust  such  matters 
with  as  little  loss  to  themselves  as  possible. 

MARKETING  CUT  FLOWERS. — “Can  you 
put  me  in  communication  with  some  one  who 
can  give  me  reliable  information  as  to  the 
market  for  cut  flowers  and  bulbs,  and  the  best 
way  of  disposing  of  them  in  New  York  City? 
I  do  not  mean  a  commission  merchant.  Who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  flower  market  (or  ex¬ 
change)  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  where 
the  flowers  from  all  the  surrounding  country 
— Long  Island  and  elsewhere — are  brought 
before  daylight  almost,  and  the  sales  con¬ 
cluded  and  the  place  closed  before  nine  or 
ten  o’clock?”  M.  m.  w. 

Gloucester  Co..  Va. 

New  York  has  no  central  flower  market  or 
exchange  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  is  handled  through 
commission  merchants.  The  Cut  Flower  Ex¬ 
change,  at  26th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  is 
the  outgrowth  of  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  number  of  growers  who  wished  to 
meet  buyers  direct,  instead  of  selling  through 
commission  men.  It  began  in  a  small  way, 
growers  coming  in  from  Long  Island  or  New 
Jersey  with  their  baskets,  and  meeting  their 
customers  where  they  could,  until  the  need  of 
some  central  location  Induced  cooperation, 
which  has  been  very  successful.  As  a  rule, 
commission  florists  are  in  very  close  touch 
with  the  growers,  and  a  feeling  of  mutual 
interest,  fostered  by  association  in  trade  so¬ 
cieties,  prevents  much  friction  that  is  found 
in  other  lines.  The  Florists’  Directory  lists 
30  firms  engaged  In  the  florist  commission 
business  in  this  city.  They  are  practically 
all  open  for  business  by  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  if  not  earlier,  and  the  rush  is  over 
in  a  few  hours.  Some  handle  all  lines ;  others 
confine  themselves  to  specialties.  A  beginner 
would  do  well  to  communicate  with  several 
of  these  dealers,  and  learn  the  requirements 
of  the  market,  for  New  York  has  the  most 
critical  and  luxurious  buyers  in  the  country, 
and  their  tastes  must  be  consulted  by  the 
producer.  Anyone  who  is  not  within  horse 
or  trolley  distance  of  this  city  must  look  well 
into  the  matter  of  express  facilities  before 
making  arrangements  to  ship  here.  Anyone 
trying  to  ship  flowers  from  a  district  where 
there  are  not  enough  florists  to  make  their 
influence  felt  is  likely  to  become  a  speedy 
convert  to  the  parcels  post  movement. 

DOCKAGE  EXPENSES. — The  cost  varies 
at  different  ports,  the  heaviest  charge,  over 
$1,000  for  large  steamers,  is  made  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  This  Includes  doemng  and  pilotage. 
Havre,  France,  is  next  highest,  nearly  $750 ; 
Hamburg,  Germany,  $600 ;  and  New  York 
about  $550.  At  most  large  ports  special 
pilotage  is  compulsory,  the  idea  being  to  lessen 


Silas:  “By  hick,  that  was  a  good  joke 
they  played  on  old  Sheriff  Hicks,  of  the 
prohibition  town.  Some  one  told  him 
there  was  a  man  in  his  district  selling 
something  to  brace  you  up.  It  took  the 
Sheriff  two  days  to  catch  the  man.”  Cy¬ 
rus:  “What  was  he  selling?”  Silas: 
“Suspenders.” — Chicago  News. 


"I  enjoyed  good  health  until  about  two  years 
ago  wheu  I  noticed  my  back  began  to  ache  fre¬ 
quently;  it  became  sore  and  lame,  and  headache 
soon  added  to  my  misery:  also  found  that  my 
general  health  diminished.  I  became  thin  and 
weak  and  nervous,  having  severe  pains  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,”  writes  Mrs.  Augustus  Emory, 
Treasurer  New  Century  Club,  34  Dean  Street 
(Roxbury),  Boston,  Mass.  She  continues:  " My 
work  which  before  had  seemed  an  easy  task 
soon  seemed  like  a  heavy  burden.  I  decided 
to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription,  which 
several  of  my  friends  praised  so  highly.  I  felt 
relief  within  a  week,  my  appetite  came  back,  the 
pains  gradually  decreased  and  I  enjoyed  sound 
sleep.  Within  fourteen  weeks  I  had  completely 
recovered  mv  health.  I  seemed  built  up  anew, 
my  pulse,  which  had  been  weak  became  nor¬ 
mal,  and  new  life  animated  my  entire  being. 

I  gladly  endorse  your  medicine.” 

Doctor  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
restores  weak  and  sick  women  to  sound 
health,  by  curing  the  local  womanly  dis¬ 
eases  which  are  generally  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  general  health.  A  wom¬ 
an’s  entire  being  is  centered  in  her  wom¬ 
anly  nature.  When  the  delicate  womanly 
organism  is  attacked  by  disease;  when 
there  is  irregularity  or  a  disagreeable  drain; 
when  inflammation  burns  and  ulcers  gnaw 
the  general  health  will  reflect  the  progress 
of  disease,  in  increasing  weakness,  nerv¬ 
ousness,  backache,  headache,  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite  and  sleeplessness.  , 

So  sure  of  it  is  the  World’s  Dispensary 
Medical  Association,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion,  that  they  offer  $500  reward  for  women 
who  cannot  be  cured  of  Leucorrhea,  Fe¬ 
male  weakness,  Prolapsus,  or  Falling  of 
Womb.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  and  reasona¬ 
ble  trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  regulate  the 
stomach,  liver  and  bo%vels. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 


.One  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a 
'sample  Bicycle.  Write  for  special  offer. 
Highest  Grade  CO. 75  4p  (  V 
1904  Models  "  to  I  i 

Coaster  Brakes,  Hedgetliorn  Puncture 
Proof  Tires  and  best  equipment. 

1902  &  ’03  Models 

Best  Makes  » •“ 

500  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  Models  C 0 

;ond  as  new  ipO 

Great  factory  clearing  sale  at 
| half  factory  cost.  We  Ship  on  Ap¬ 
proval  without  a  rent  deposit  and  al 
(ow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  on 
'very  bicycle.  Any  wheel  not  satisfac 
itorv  returned  at  our  erpeuse. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE  taking  orders 
from  a  sample  wheel  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents 
make  large  profits.  Write  at  cure  for  catalogues 
and  our  special  offer.  AUTOMOBILES, 
sewing  machines,  tires,  sundries,  etc.,  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  17 ft  C  Chicago 


Barn  With  Safety  5% 

Phis  Is  a  fair  rale  to  receive  on  your  money.  Your  per  j^nnum 


Endorsed  by  the 
nost  conservative 
luthorities  upon 
investments. 


. . - . .  . -  .  Per  Annum 

avings  Invested  with  The  INDUSTRI  AI.SAt  1NI.S 

IND  LOAN  CO.  are  free  from  speculative  dangers — earn  6  p.  c. 

per  annum — a  prortt  consistent  with 
safe  methods— and  always  subject  to 
your  control.  6  p.  c.  PER  ANNUM 
paid  for  every  day  Invested,  with¬ 
drawable  at  your  pleasure. 

Our  business  established  over 
10  years,  under  supervision  of 
New  York  Banking  Dept.  Our 
patrons  in  every  State  of  the 
Union— their  increased  invest¬ 
ments  prove  th>  ir  satisfaction. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Assets,  $1,700,000 
Surplus  and  Profit h,  $160,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 

1134  Broadway,  Nkw  York. 


OUR  NEW,  BIG,  GENERAL  MER¬ 
CHANDISE  CATALOGUE  IS  NOW 


v/ummu/ifw 

]TWD  MILLION 

DOLLARS  -* 


THIS  BOOK  WILL  BE  SENT— 

T0  any  address  free 

BY  MAIL  POSTPAID  ON  APPLICATION. 


evreismionsuit  tcimsstami 


S'-  RtrtHENCE  0Y 
SPECIAL  PERMISSION 
«THOPOllWfl  NHLBAIIK.CllItMO 
iflN  EW9ANGE  NMlBSNK.CHICiOO 
AllONALCnYBAHK,  NEWYORK 


THE  GREAT  PRICE  MAKER,  asrtTC 

ways  sold  at  50  cents,  will  hereafter  be  sent  to  any  ad 
dress  by  mall,  postpaid.  FREE  on  application, 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  VJ 

1  cent.  Now  and  hereafter  anyone  any 
where  can  get  our  complete  big  general 
merchandise  catalogue  (The  Great  Price 
Maker),  the  most  complete  general  mer¬ 
chandise  catalogue  ever  published,  free 
for  the  asking.  On  a  postal  card  or  In  a 
letter  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  say: 
“Please  send  me  your  big  catalogue,” 
and  the  big  book,  the  greatest  low  prlco 
making  catalogue  ever  published,  the 
book  that  has  always  sold  for  50  cent9, 
will  be  sent  to  you  by  return  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  FREE  WITH  OUR  COMPLIMENTS. 

WHY  WE  CAN  AFFORD  TO  SEND 
THIS  BIG  GENERAL  MERCHAN¬ 
DISE  CATALOGUE  TO  ANY 
ADDRESS  BY  WAIL,  POST¬ 
PAID,  FREE  FOR  THE 
ASKING. 

FIRST,  the  big  paper  mills  that  make 
our  paper  have  completed  a  new  type  of 
paper  making  machines  of  an  enormous 
size,  which  turn  out  a  a  very  low  costa 
high  grade  of  very  thin  paper,  greatly 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  paper  and.  BE¬ 
ING  LIGHTER  IN  WEIGHT,  GREATLY 
REDUCES  THE  POSTAGE. 

SECONDLY,  we  have  just  completed 
the  greatest  catalogue  printing  plant  of 
the  kind  In  the  world,  where  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  automatic  perfecting  printing 
presses  print  and  fold  tills  catalogue 
(each  machine)  at  the  rate  of  5,000  32 
pages  per  hour;  a  number  of  new  bind¬ 
ing  machines,  designed  and  made  especi¬ 
ally  for  the  purpose,  each  machine  bind¬ 
ing  and  covering  1,000  of  these  big  cata¬ 
logues  every  hour.  The  introduction  of 
these  new,  especially  designed,  high  type 

_  of  labor  saving  machinery  has  greatly 

reduced  the  cost  of  material,  the  labor  and  the  postage  on  this  enormous  catalogue,  THE  GREAT  PRICE  MAKER. 

THIRDLY.  Our  prices  on  all  goods  have  now  been  reduced  until  they  are  so  much  lower  than  the  prices 
asked  by  any  other  house  that  almost  every  catalogue  wo  mail  brings  us  orders  and  makes  us  new  custom¬ 
ers.  Scarcely  a  catalogue  is  wasted.  This  reduces  our  cost  of  advertising  to  next  to  nothing,  and  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  give  our  customers  and  their  friends  the  benefit  of  this  saving  and  offer  to  our  customers,  their 
friends  or  anyone  who  wishes  to  receive  It,  the  big  catalogue  (The  Great  Price  Maker)  the  most  complete,  the 
most  interesting,  the  lowest  priced  general  merchan¬ 
dise  catalogue  ever  published,  FREE  BY  MAIL, 

POSTPAID.  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


BEFORE  BUYING  ANYTHING  ANY- 

UfUpQC  on  a  P°»*al  card  or  In  a  letter  say  “Send 
IHlCnC  me  your  big  catalogue,”  and  it  will  go  to 
you  free  by  return  mall,  postpaid.  When  you  receive 
this  catalogue  you  will  be  surprised  how  much  money 
you  can  save  by  sending  to  us  for  the  goods  you  want. 

RCMCMRCR  this  is  the  catalogue  that  has  always 
IlLlYlClilDdl  sold  for  50  cents.  No  catalogue  Is 
published  by  any  other  house  that  will  in  any  way  com¬ 
pare  with  It;  such  low  prices  are  printed  In  no  other 
book  published.  The  big  book  is  now  and  will  hereafter 
bo  furnished  to  anyone  free  for  the  asking.  Hereafter 
there  will  be  no  excuse  for  you  buying  anything  any¬ 
where  and  paying  more  money  for  it  than  the  price  at 
which  the  exact  same  article  Is  Illustrated,  described  and 
priced  in  this  big  free  catalogue.  Just  delay  buying  a 
few  days  until  you  can  write  for  this  big  free  book  to 
soo  what  our  prices  are,  and  then  decide  where  you 
should  buy  the  goods. 


mDlf*  BfinV  tells  Just  howto  order. tells  how 
DIU  DUU IV  much  the  freight,  express  or 
mall  will  be  on  anything  to  your  town,  it  is  our  very 
latest  cataloguo  for  Spring  and  Summer,  brought 
right  up  to  date,  containing  all  new  goods,  all  the 
very  latest  cut  prices,  all  the  new  and  extraordinary 
offers,  embraces  every  strong  point  of  every  other 
catalogue  published, with  lower  prices,  many  additions, 
many  new  and  interesing  features. 

WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Our  annual  sales  are  greater  than  the  combined  sales 
of  all  other  exclusive  mall  order  houses.  We  own, 
control  or  own  the  output  of  more  factories  than  any 
other  merchandising  institution  in  America.  We  are 
the  originators  of  the  one  small  profit  plan  above  the 
actual  cost  of  production.  All  orders  are  filled  by  us 
with  the  specific  understanding  and  agreement  that  if 
the  goods  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  when  received 
or  if  there  is  the  slightest  damage,  whether  caused  by 
the  railroad  company,  by  carelessness  or  otherwise, 
the  goods  can  he  returned  to  us  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  immediately  return  the  money  sent  us. 

ASK  YOUR  NEIGHBORS  ABOUT*  US. 


THIS  BIG  CATALOGUE  SSSSKrtVffK 

thousands  of  quotations.  Is  9x12  Inches  In  size. 
NAMES  THE  VERY  LOWEST  PRICES  ON  EVERY¬ 
THING  IN  DRY  GOODS,  NOTIONS.  CLOTHING. 
FURNISHING  GOODS.  HARDWARE.  BOOTS  AND 
SHOES.  CARPETS.  FURNITURE,  STOVES.  VEHIC¬ 
LES,  HARNESS,  SADDLERY,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY. 
CLOCKS,  BABY  CARRIAGES,  BICYCLES.  BOOKS. 
CLOAKS.  CUTLERY.  DRUGS.  GUNS.  SPORTING 
GOODS.  MILLINERY.  ORGANS.  PIANOS,  MUSICAL 
GOODS.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS.  OPTICAL  GOODS. 
PAINTS,  OILS.  WALLPAPER.  PLUMBERS’  SUP¬ 
PLIES,  PUMPS.  SEWING  MACHINES.  SAFES. 
SCALES.  STATIONERY.  TINWARE.  TOYS,  BARBERS’ 
SUPPLIES.  ARTISTS’  MATERIALS.  BELLS.  BLACK¬ 
SMITHS'  TOOLS,  BUTCHERS’  SUPPLIES.  DAIRY 
SUPPLIES,  DIAMONDS,  ELECTRICAL  GOODS.  EN¬ 
GINES.  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS.  GRAPHO- 
PHONES.  TALKING  MACHINES,  MOVING  PICTURE 
MACHINES.  EXHIBITION  OUTFITS.  LADIES’  WEAR¬ 
ING  APPAREL,  LAMPS.  MACKINTOSHES.  MANTELS. 
MECHANICS’  TOOLS.  TOMBSTONES.  ETC.,  IN 
SHORT  PRICES  LOWER  THAN  WERE  EVER 
BEFORE  KNOWN  OR  QUOTED  ON  ALMOST 
EVERY  KIND  OF  GOODS  USED  BY  MANKIND. 


Nearly  one-half  of  all  the  families  In  the  United  State* 
have  dealt  with  us.  Ask  your  neighbor  if  the  goods  he 
bought  from  us  were  perfectly  satisfactory  and  much 
lower  In  price  than  he  could  buy  elsewhere.  Tell  your 
neighbors  that  the  big  book,  that  heretofore  was  fur¬ 
nished  for  50  cents,  will  now  be  sent  to  them  free  for  the 
asking.  If  you  are  saving  money  by  buying  from  us, 
please  help  your  neighbor  to  save  also,  by  telling 
him  our  new  paper  and  catalogue  making  machinery 
enables  us  to  offer  the  big  catalogue  free.  HE, 
TOO.  CAN  HAVE  IT,  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

mTUIC  An  miT  and  send  to  us  (If  you  have 
I  nld  All  UU  I  no  big  catalogue  of  ours), 
and  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  letter  containing 
this  advertisement  we  will  mall  you  our  latest  big 
general  merchandisecata!ogue(the  Great  Price  Maker), 
the  book  that  we  have  always  sold  for  50  cents,  the 
bonk  that  for  money  soring  values  is  worth  more  than  all 
other  catalogues  that  were  ever  published.  Tlio  big  book  will 
cn  In  you  by  return  mall .  postpaid,  freo  with  our  compliments. 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  l&.Xw.XKtl 

It  out  and  preserve  It,  and  don’t  fail  to  tell  your  neigh¬ 
bors  about  It.  Let  everyone  understand  that  the  big 
book,  heretofore  sold  at  50  cents,  will  now  be  furnished 
to  anyone  by  mall,  postpaid,  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


“■»«».*  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago',  III. 


ROW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR, 
this  enormous  sum  will  bo  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
^  wo  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co.,J 

108  N.  8th  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Gets  ALL  the  Cream. 
Comploto  separation  in  tiO  to  90 
minutes  is  made  by  circulation  of 
cold  water  thro  patented  Center 
Column  and  Outside  Jacket.  Sim¬ 
ple.  Practical.  Water  and  milk 
do  not  mix.  “Equals  a  $150.  ma¬ 
chine.”  10,000  Fanners  use  it. 

WE  GIVE  A  BINDING  GUARANTEE 

We  refund  your  money  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  The  best  investment  on 
the  farm.  Write  today  for  full 
particulars  and  testimonials. 

SUPERIOR  FENCE  MACHINE  CO. 

Jv-  Grand  River  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 


BINDER  TWINE 


FARMERS  wanted  as  agents. 
August  Post,  Moulton,  lowa. 


BINDER  TWINE 


LOWER  PRICES 

this  season  than  last  year.  Why  pay  more 
when  you  can  buy  the  best  of  us  at  lower 
prices  than  all  others  ask  ?  Do  not  fail  to  send 
today  for  our  low  cash  prices  &  freo  samples. 


Order 
fiom 
Sample 

bvua  1  goi  v*  v* A  *v  »,  vuu ..  ,v\-w  — •  -  -  -  —  —  — — 

UIC  Will  Ann  Other  houses  demand  all  money  in  advance,  that  is  why  we  allow  you  to  examlno,  and  invito  your 
nk  Ship  l#  ■  Ui  13s  inspection  of  every  ball  before  (laying,  trusting  to  your  creditand  experience  to  determine  quality. 
Dontbuy  this  season  until  UfC  CIIARiHTFF  TWIKF  to  be  the  highest  grade  on  the  market  Do  not  compare 
you  have  our  lower  prices.  If  k  0  UAllAll  I  EX  I  If  I  ll  E  our  twine  to  inferior  grades  offered  by  Catalog  concerns. 
Remember  wo  aro  not  in  THE  TRUST  and  are  tho  first  and  only  in-  Q  C  U  *>ostal.Card  to  nu“r<',5t  Place  a'H\  receive  by  real- 
dependent  factory  In  the  United  States  selling  direct  to  consumers,  wHll#  ed  mail  samples,  prices,  etc.  Ask  for  Lot  No.  1 39 

COOPER  CORDAGE  CO.  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City 


g  j  A  Day’s  Work  For  An  Engine 

on  the  farm  is  likely  to  include  pumping,  feed  cutting,  sawing,  sepa¬ 
rating  cream— a  dozen  tilings.  A  power  isn’t  fit  for  the  farm  unless 
Jt’s  adapted  to  many  duties  and  will  stand  rough  handling  and  most 
any  kind  of  setting.  That’s  j  ust  a  part  of  the  reason  why 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

are  so  popular  with  farmers.  They  are  suited  to  any  work  you  have, 
they  stand  rough  handling  and  moving,  they  are  composed  of  few 
parts  and  are  strong,  simple  and  safe.  Two  other  things  worth 
knowing  are  that  they  are  the  easiest  gas  engines  made  for  a  begin¬ 
ner  to  run  and  they  cost  as  little  as  any  for  fuel.  Not  all  gas  engines 
combine  strength,  safety  and  dependableness.  You  can  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  buying.  Write  lor  free  catalogue  and  see  why  the  Stoddard 
Verticals  and  Horizontals  are  superior  to  others. 

Stoddard  filfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

We  make  the  Green  Mountain  Silo  and  carry  full  line  Dairy  Supplies. 


STODDARD 


39o 


TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  7, 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Skim-milk  or  Buttermilk. 

Would  it  be  better  for  me  to  quit  selling 
buttermilk  at  10  cents  per  gallon,  or  to 
skim  the  milk  and  feed  it  to  our  hens?  It 
would  save  considerable  work  in  churning, 
as  we  do  not  skim  any  milk,  but  churn 
the  whole,  so  as  to  get  all  the  buttermilk 
possible.  To  condense  the  matter,  how 
much  is  a  gallon  of  skim-milk  worth  as 
hen  feed?  p.  s. 

E'xeter,  Pa. 

If  the  buttermilk  can  be  sold  for  10 
•cents  per  gallon  without  too  much  labor 
and  expense  for  delivery,  I  should  sell 
it.  by  all  means  in  preference  to  using 
for  hens.  If  it  has  to  be  delivered  in 
pint  and  quart  lots  to  scattered  cus¬ 
tomers,  it  might  be  a  different  thing. 
There  are  other  sources  of  animal  food 
to  be  had  in  most  localities  cheaper 
than  this.  Where  meat  and  bone  can 
be  secured  at  the  usual  price  of  $45  per 
ton,  I  should  think  twice  before  paying 
more  than  four  cents  per  gallon  for 
either  buttermilk  or  skim-milk.  We 
pay  10  cents  per  40-quart  can  for  what 
skim-milk  we  use,  and  have  to  haul  it 
four  miles,  believing  it  profitable  feed 
for  either  hens  or  young  pigs  at  that 
price. 

Six-months  Pullets. 

Will  chicks  hatched  May  15,  with  good 
care,  lay  next  Winter?  n.  a.  r. 

Pullets  hatched  May  15  will  be  six 
months  old  by  November  15.  There  is 
no  better  time  for  Winter  layers  to  be¬ 
gin,  and  six  months  old  is  about  the 
average  age  at  which  most  breeds  are 
.'ready  to  lay  if  good  care  has  been 
given.  Some  of  the  heavier  breeds,  like 
Langshans,  Brahmas,  etc.,  require  to  be 
older,  but  a  Leghorn  and  even  a  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  R.  I.  Red,  or  Plymouth  Rock, 
should  begin  at  about  that  age.  I  am 
aware  that  many  do  not  begin  as  young 
as  this,  but  the  reason  should  be  looked 
for  elsewhere  than  for  the  lack  of  age. 
An  October-hatched  pullet  will  almost 
invariably  begin  to  lay  when  six  months 
old,  if  not  before. 

Incubators  and  Brooders. 

Do  you  think  it  would  pay  me  to  get  an 
incubator  and  brooder?  My  chickens  have 
free  range  on  my  farm.  We  use  the  Brown 
Leghorn,  both  Rose  and  Single  Comb.  We 
get  about  50  dozen  eggs  per  month  to  sell, 
not  counting  what  we  use  for  the  table 
and  setting.  Is  it  profitable  to  have  one 
under  my  conditions?  The  Leghorn  is  a 
poor  sitter.  Would  it  be  better  to  get  other 
kinds  for  hatching  the  chicks,  and  trust  to 
the  old-fashioned  way,  or  try  an  incu¬ 
bator?  Will  they,  in  your  opinion,  do  in 
our  warm  Summer,  or  can  they  be  used 
only  in  the  Winter  months?  T.  p.  p. 
Wellford  Station,  S.  C. 

This  correspondent  raises  a  question 
about  which  opinions  are  sure  to  differ. 
Will  it  pay  the  ordinary  farmer  who 
keeps  a  flock  of  about  50  hens  to  in¬ 
vest  in  an  incubator?  ror  my  part  I 
doubt  if  it  would.  Artificial  hatching 
and  raising  of  chicks  is  a  business 
which  needs  to  be  learned,  and  requires 
considerable  experience  before  one  can 
be  considered  an  expert.  When  only  a 
few  are  to  be  raised  each  year  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  will  pay  to  take 
time  and  attention  from  the  usual  avo¬ 
cation  of  the  farm  to  get  this  exper¬ 
ience.  Where  only  a  few  are  wanted 
some  broody  hens  are  always  to  be 
found  “looking  for  a  job,”  even  among 
the  non-sitting  breeds,  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  The  hen  that  stops  laying  long 
enough  to  hatch  and  rear  a  brood  of 
chicks  will  lay  better  the  following 
Autumn  than  the  one  that  does  not.  If 
I  were  to  be  asked  to  pick  out  a  hen 
that  could  be  depended  on  to  lay  well 
in  October  and  November,  when  “eggs 
are  eggs,”  I  would  take  the  one  that 
weans  her  chicks  in  September  every 
time.  A  nearby  farmer  who  only  keeps 
a  few  hens  told  me  to-day  that  he  had 
just  secured  a  hatch  of  seven  chicks 
from  120  eggs  in  an  incubator.  He  is  a 
bright  man,  and  could  without  doubt 
learn  to  hatch  successfully  with  an  in¬ 
cubator  by  persevering  effort,  but  will 
it  pay  him  to  do  so  for  the  few  which 
the  ordinary  farmer  hatches?  Where 
large  numbers  are  wanted  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,  I  consider  incuba¬ 
tors  almost  if  not  quite  a  necessity. 
The  idea  of  buying  “inside  fixtures”  for 
an  incubator  to  be  used  by  anyone  who 
is  not  a  skilled  mechanic  along  that 
line  strikes  me  unfavorably.  It  might 
work  with  a  few  w'ho  have  “genius,” 
but  the  average  buyer  will  find  more 
bother  than  profit  in  the  venture,  I  am 
sure.  Can  an  incubator  be  successfully 


operated  during  the  Summer  in  a  warm 
climate?  I  do  not  know.  I  have  found 
it  easier  to  raise  April-hatched  chicks 
in  this  latitude  (New  York  State),  than 
those  hatched  in  June. 

Hired  Help. 

I  am  44  years  old,  married,  no  children; 
steady,  honest,  sober  and  obliging'.  I  have 
the  best  of  references.  I  desire  a  position 
in  the  poultry  yard.  If  you  want  good 
help  I  am  the  man.  Give  me  an  answer  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  state  wages,  f.  h. 

New  York. 

We  have  recently  been  laboring  with 
the  “hired  man”  problem,  and  if  the 
above  had  come  to  hand  earlier,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  address  more  definite  than 
simply  “Newr  York,”  might  have  been 
glad  to  have  sent  a  favorable  answer  by 
mail.  We  thought  we  had  solved  the 
problem  when  we  hired  a  newly-mar¬ 
ried  young  man  who  was  to  live  in  the 
tenement  house  on  the  farm  and  board 
at  home.  He  was  a  good  worker  and 
both  quick  and  intelligent,  always  hav¬ 
ing  been  used  to  farm  work.  The  sec¬ 
ond  time  he  was  trusted  to  drive  to 
town,  however,  he  came  home  gloriously 
drunk,  with  a  steaming  horse,  broken 
wagon,  and  “spilled  milk  generally.” 
He  threw  up  his  job  rather  than  sign  a 
pledge,  so  we  hired  a  14-year-old  boy 
who  has  at  least  not  yet  formed  the 
habit,  which  is  the  bane  of  most  farm 
laborers  in  this  locality.  “Roy”  is  all 
right  for  a  boy,  and  can  already  feed 
our  1,500  hens  alone  in  the  morning  in. 
but  little  more  than  an  hour.  We  have 
lots  of  chores  which  do  not  require 
great  strength,  and  his  want  of  age  is 
a  fault  which  time  will  surely  cure. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 


THE  BREED  I  PREFER. 

Why  I  Keep  It. 

Brahmas  Forever.— The  Light  Brahma 
is  a  very  tame  breed;  will  bear  close  con¬ 
finement  and  do  well.  They  may  be  kept 
in  a  yard  with  a  fence  three  feet  high, 
made  of  wire  netting.  The  chicks  will 
grow  very  fast;  at  the  age  of  six  months 
they  will  weigh  seven  pounds  and  will 
bring  the  highest  market  price  because 
they  have  nice  yellow  meat  and  well 
fattened.  I  sold  my  chickens  last  Fall  to 
the  Schenectady  market  and  they  brought 
me  18  cents  a  pound  dressed.  I  can  fatten 
them  up  quicker  than  the  smaller  breeds. 
They  are  just  the  breed  for  the  city. 
They  are  one  of  the  oldest  breeds  and  have 
come  to  stay.  They  are  good  layers  for 
Winter  and  Summer,  good  sitters,  and 
mothers.  For  an  all-around  breed  they 
cannot  be  beaten.  My  objection  to  the 
smaller  breeds  is  that  I  live  in  a  village 
and  have  not  the  room.  Any  one  who 
has  little  room  ought  not  to'  keep  Leg¬ 
horns  or  the  like.  They  need  more  run 
and  more  run  means  more  feed.  A  breed 
that  does  not  run  requires  less  feed  and 
that  is  the  Light  Brahma.  c.  gordan. 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Leghorns  For  Me. — T  have  had  exper¬ 
ience  with  many  of  the  breeds,  and  have 
settled  on  those  giving  me  the  most  eggs 
with  some  care,  and  most  pleasing  to  my 
eye.  My  Buff  R.  C.  Leghorns  are  great 
egg  machines,  have  good  and  juicy  meat, 
and  my  Orpingtons  are  great  Winter 
layers.  They  make  nice  mothers.  My  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins  was 
not  enough  eggs,  and  then  they  were  too 
lazy  to  put  what  few  they  laid  in  the 
nest,  but  dropped  them  on  the  ground. 
The  Silver  Wyandottes  are  nearly  the 
same  in  egg  quality.  d.  j.  kenepp. 

Mifflin  Co..  Pa. 


THE  STANDARD  CATTLE  COMPANY^, K 

two-year-old  Steers  and  Heifers  to  sell  from  its 
ranch  in  the  Sand  Hills  Country  of  Nebraska.  Address 
STANDARD  CATTLE  COMPANY,  Ames,  Nebraska. 


BIBBY’S  CALF  FOOD  without  milk.  Fifty 

pounds,  *82.00.  T.  KDDLE8TON  E.,  Newton,  Mass. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

fcred.  ▲.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wls.,  R.  F.  D.  No,  2, 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Speciflo  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CUSS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000. 

Bon  of  Forfahshihk  out  of  Goi/dkk  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  At.autio  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIG8.  Standard- Bred  BLACK  MINOROA8.  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

tW  Correspondence  solicited. 

(JJBDNEY  FARM,  White  Plaint,  N.  V. 


SO-bos-SG 


MORE 

MILK  , 

MORE-- 

MONEY! 


jfKILFLYj, 


Cows  will  give  15  to  20  per 
cent  more  milk  if  protected 
from  the  torture  of  flies  with 

CHILD'S  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 


Kills  fliesand  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
80  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Ask  dealer  for  Child's  8O-BO8-SO  or  send  $1  (special 
price)  for  1-gal  can  and  Sprayer  complete  by  express. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
24  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.Y. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 

When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
( sponge  bath  and  put  on  light 
gblanket.  Sponge  the  legs  and 
Fput  on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-paee  book* 
•'Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  5.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs-— none  genuine  but  Tuttle’*. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GRKATEST  NUMBEB 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVEK  BEEN  EQUALS* 


FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOB  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
Specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO* 

Sox  R.  Jamesbur?,  N.  J..  U.  S.  A. 


: 


VICTOR! 

Incubator:} 


are  truthfully  pictured  and  their 
actual  working  told  in  about  30 
of  the  80  pages  of  our  new  cata- 
The  rest  of  the  book 

_  Information  about  the 

chicken  business.  We  begin  the  story  in  the  egg  and  end 
it  with  the  marketing  of  the  fowls.  There’s  knowledge 
which  will  benefit  anyone  and  may  mean  dollars  to  you. 
Our  Incubators  are  driving  hens  out  of  business.  They  work 
regardless  of  weather  or  of  seasons.  You  can  counton 
hatching  every  fertile  egg.  Money  back  if  not  al  1  we  claim . 
We  pay  freight.  The  book  is  free.  Tust  say  “Send  Victor 
Book”  and  we’ll  doit.  GEO.  ERT32L  CO.,  Quincy,  Hl>r 


rllUL  I  nTeStehinegefntehVe| 

(POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-j 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— 1 
(it's  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you< 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  thej 
)  asking— it's  worth  having.  < 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

)  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Yesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOO^f 


— Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light  Brabmas- 
Barred  Rocks-  Hardy,  prolific, 
pure  stock,  bred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
at  6  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 
25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


—Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit- 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
v  prjze.wjnnjJ)g  ianci  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


rpAQ — Thoroughbred  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Le^hornR,  R.  I.  Reds, 
LuUu  0rpingtoK8,  Miuorcas,  Langshans,  Brahmas.  Cochins, 
Hamburgs.  15,  $1  ;40,  $2.  ^at.  Free.  H.  K.  MOHR,  Quakeriowu,  Fa. 


E 


A  AQ  FOR  HATCHING — All  breeds,  Orp’gs,  Brahmas, Wyan- 
II Uv  dottes,  P.  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Cochins,  Langshans,  Min- 
orcas,  Houdans,  Bantams,  Guineas,  P.  Ducks,  Pit  Games. 
State  your  wants.  Mt.  Blanco  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


EGGS. 


S.  C  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Pen 
selected  from  over  200  fine  birds. 
Price,  $1  00  per  15  IRVING  O. 
CROSS,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Gftnrrinn  Box  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.Y.,  will 
i  UUIUUIIj  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs, $1  for  15 


PURE  BRED  WHITE  LANGSHANS, 

best  winter  layers.  Ideal  table  fowl.  Eggs  $1.00 
per  15.  A.L.  FUOSi’  R.D.2,  Piqua  Ohio. 


UfUITC  I  CfiUnBMQ  Heavy  Layers.  The 
Will  I  C  LLUnUnllOi  Forestside,OakHill,N.Y 


WYCKOFF  VAN  DRESSER 

Single-comb  White  Leghorns,  fresh  hatching  eggs; 
quickshipments;  15for$l;  50  for $3;  100for$5.  From 
pick  of  300  selected  hens.  Northern  grown,  farm 
raised,  unlimited  range.disease  unknown,  noinbreed¬ 
ing.  Circulars  free.  F.  E.  GORDON,  Chuzy,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  Wlii  te  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c  per  15,  $1.25  per  30,  $2 
per  00.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Milford  Square, Pa. 

S.C. White  Leghorns 

Blanchard  and  Van  Dreser  strains.  Eggs  i  for 
hatching,  $3.50  per  100.  Hilandale  Farm,  Brooklyn, 
Ohio,  SL  V.  JD.  2. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BI  LL 

Ready  for  service,  $45.  Improved  Chester  White  Pigs: 
all  ages.  CHARLES  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

rnp  0  A 1  C  —  A  few  registered  Ayrshire  Bull 
PUli  OHLL  Calves.  Farmers’ prices. 

1  OLIVER  SMITH  &  SON.  Chateaugay,  N.  Y 

Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

Good  Ones-  Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

IERSEYS — 4  Reg.  Bulls;  4  Beg.  Heifers,  2  to  11 
w  mos.  old.  Solid  color.  1  Reg.  Cow.  due  July  11, ’04. 
St.  Lambert  Strains.  J.  A.  HERR,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  nextSept;  5  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  o* 
Be  ksh  rescan  disregard.  Fi-st-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Bcrkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  to..  Pa. 

Large  English  Berkshlres  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.  to 
NUTWOOD  FARMS.  R.  F.  D.,No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

iMnoni/rfl  large  Yorkshire 

ff  IWM  r  y  HU  SERVICE  BOARS  and 

Spring  Pigs,  from  imported  stock  at  right  prices. 
W.  H.  FISHER,  Spahr  Building,  Columbus.  O. 

URGE,  IMPROVED  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  hog;  white,  easy  fattening,  prolific.  Both 
sexes  for  sale.  K.  E.  STEVENS,  R.  D  2,  No.  Madison, 
Lake  County,  Ohio. 

IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES  SfTSS 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

They  go  like  hot  cakes;  easy  keepers:  only  afew  left. 
Either  sex.  five  months  old;  sows  bred.  All  stock 
eligible.  Prices  right.  L.  C.  HALL.  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

A  A  Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats’ 
Mil  Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  oook,  10c' 
W  W  Rates  free.  J.  A.  BKRGEY,  Box  8,  Telford. Ra 

HPUft  bred  18  years  for  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free. 
■■■■■*“  The  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 
ing  chickens  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Morrison ville, Ill, 

XTALLEY  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM— Belle - 
»  ville,  Pa.  'Bronze  and  Wild  Turkeys.  Leading 
varieties  of  Poultry.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free. 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES— 20  W.  Wyan..  50  W. 

Rocks.  14  W.  Leg.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  26.  Incubator 
eggs  also;  stamp.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 

tfUA  SQUABS  PAY  "InI 

1  /  \  Easier,  need  attention  oniv  part  of 

1  \l  /}  time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 

n  \  jj  month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 

6.  men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 

BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
\  J  industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 

■'  CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SOMETHING  RI8HT^V^SSk“<55E 

erals  for  sale.  C.  D.  HARVEY,  North  Fairfield,  Ohio 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  SFAffiffiS 

per  ico.  C  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Breeding  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  At  rigln 
prices.  B.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

iJuff  Wyandottes,  “Pioneer  Strain,”  bred  20  years, 
u  bronze  medal,  high  stall’d  excellence;  Eggs  $2  for 
15;  $3  for  30.  W.  H.  Nicholoy  &  Son,  Newark,  N.Y 

WoodGrest  Farm, 

RIFTON,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y. 

Breeders  of  choice  prize-winning  Barred  P.  Rocks, 
White  Wyandottes  and  Lt.  Brahmas.  We  have  won 
seventy-seven  regular  and  special  prizes  at  three 
large  shows  this  season.  Our  matings  for  1904  contain 
all  the  above  prize  winning  birds.  Eggs  for  hatching 
$4.00  per  setting;  two  settings,  $7  00;  three  settings. 
$10.00  Incubator  eggs,  $6.00  per  100. 

BARRED  ROOKS. 

Quality  unsurpassed.  Eggs, $1  forl5;  $1.75 for 30;  $5 
for  100.  B.  H.  Ackley,  Spring  Hill,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

Rorvarl  finrlre  exclusively . R  nglet strain. Eggs 
DallSU  HOCKS  from  prize  winners,  15  for $1.00, 
50  for  $3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  H- 

p/t  Aft  Nelson's  famous  egg-proanemtr  strains  of  Barred  Rock0 

LUU  V  audS.C.  Brown  Leghorns,  15*1,60  $3.  Hatch  guaranteed. 

The  J.  F.  Nelson  Poultry  Farm,  Grove  City,  Penn. 

BARRED  ROCK 

JRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordvllle,  New  York. 

White  Plymouth  Rock  EggSmSSKSSeuio 

1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  ouregg-type  strain.  W e  have 
sele  cted  500  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding.  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  KICK,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  *2 ;  Pullets,  *1;  Eggs, $1  for  15;  *5  per  100. 
Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  K.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
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MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Grain  for  Fresh  Cows. 

With  equal  parts  by  weight  of  hominy, 
cotton-seed,  gluten  feed  and  mixed  feed, 
how  many  quarts  should  I  feed  per  day  to 
fresh  cows?  Cows  have  all  the  good  hay 
they  can  eat.  Would  it  be  better  to  have 
more  of  the  mixed  feed  with  the  heavy 
grain  I  ami  feeding  for  cream?  d.  s. 

Warren,  Conn. 

In  the  ration  you  are  now  using  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  dry  mat¬ 
ter,  and  I  think  you  will  find  the  cows 
crave  some  coarse  fodder  to  make  up  this 
deficiency.  You  are  in  a  section  where 
oat  straw  is  probably  very  cheap,  and  I 
believe  it  will  pay  you  to  give  the  cows 
once  a  day  what  clean  bright  oat  straw 
they  will  eat  reasonably  well.  An  in¬ 
creased  milk  yield  and  a  better  condition 
of  the  animals  will,  I  think,  follow.  We 
know  there  are  dairymen  who  keep  their 
cows  entirely  upon  silage  and  grain,  but 
in  the  long  run  I  believe  it  will  pay  bet¬ 
ter  to  use  some  coarse  fodder  along  with 
them.  As  to  your  grain,  while  it  is  a 
healthy,  bulky  ration  it  does  not  furnish 
very  much  protein  for  the  expense  in¬ 
curred.  Your  mixture  will  analyze  14.S 
per  cent  protein,  45.4  per  cent  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  2.9  per  cent  fat.  Assuming 
your  pea  silage  to  have  the  same  compo¬ 
sition  as  Soy  bean  silage,  and  that  you 
feed  50  pounds  per  day,  your  present  ra¬ 
tion  with  an  average  of  eight  pounds  of 
grain  per  cow  would  analyze  as  follows: 


Protein 

Carbohydrates 

Fat 

50  lbs.  pea  silage.. 1.35 

4.35 

.65 

8  lbs.  grain... 

. 1.18 

3.63 

.23 

Total  . 

. 2.53 

7.98 

.88 

This  ration 

has  sufficient  protein 

and 

fat,  but  is  deficient  in  carbohydrates, 
which  is  an  unusual  occurrence.  Ten  to 
12  pounds  of  good  oat  straw  would,  I 
think,  be  eaten  by  the  cows,  make  up  for 
the  deficiency  in  dry  matter  and  carbo¬ 
hydrates,  and  give  you  better  results.  A 
mixture  of  500  pounds  each  of  coarse 
bran,  corn  distillers’  grains,  hominy  feed 
and  cotton-seed  meal  would  give  an  an¬ 
alyses  of  23.6  per  cent  protein,  39  per 
cent  carbohydrates  and  7.7  per  cent  fat. 
Five  pounds  of  this  mixture  will  furnish 
as  much  protein  and  fat,  and  nearly  as 
much  carbohydrates  as  eight  pounds  of 
your  present  mixture,  which  would 
make  your  milk  decidedly  cheaper  than 
you  are  now  doing.  The  mixture  w'ould 
be  bulky,  the  quality  of  the  milk  (that 
is  flavor)  good,  and  especially  good  for 
butter.  In  making  up  any  grain  mix¬ 
ture,  we  should  use  two  pounds  of  salt 
for  every  100  pounds  of  grain. 

Brood  Sows  on  Bought  Feed. 

With  cornmeal  at  $1.40  per  100,  mixed 
feed  at  $1.25,  and  hominy  at  $1.20,  can  any 
money  be  made  keeping  breeding  sows  and 
selling  the  eight-weeks-old  pigs  in  the 
Spring  at  $4  apiece  and  in  the  Fall  at  $2? 
All  of  their  feed  must  be  bought.  d.  s. 

Warren,  Conn. 

Whether  or  no  you  can  make  any 
money  keeping  breeding  sows  depends 
more  upon  you  than  upon  the  price  of 
feeds.  Some  men,  farmers  too,  couldn’t 
make  a  cent  if  the  feeds  cost  only  half 
as  much  as  you  quote,  while  others 
would  make  a  profit  with  even  higher 
cost.  Cornmeal  at  $1.40  per  100  is  rath¬ 
er  dear  stuff  for  any  animal,  and  we 
would  not  buy  any  at  that  price.  Hom¬ 
iny  and  middlings  (and  the  cheaper 
brown  middlings)  will  answer  your 
purpose,  and  we  should  feed  very  little 
hominy  to  a  breeding  sow.  You  want 
to  keep  the  sows  in  good  condition,  but 
the  less  surplus  fat  they  carry  the  more 
and  better  pigs  you  will  be  apt  to  have 
to  turn  off  at  eight  weeks  of  age.  If 
the  sows  are  too  fat  they  will  not  be 
the  best  of  mothers,  and  small  litters 
and  a  good-sized  loss  on  these  will  fol¬ 
low,  whereas  in  right  condition  good- 
sized  litters  and  the  raising  of  nearly 
all  can  be  obtained.  You  ought  not  to 
buy  any  corn,  as  it  can  be  raised  cheap¬ 
er  than  we  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and 
the  feed  question  with  breeding  sows 
ought  not  to  be  very  hard  to  answer. 
In  the  Summer,  with  surplus  skim-milk, 
the  waste  upon  the  farm,  besides  pas¬ 
turage,  ought  to  keep  them  with  very 
little  grain.  In  Summer  give  them  a 
good  pasture,  if  possible,  where  there 
is  running  water  that  they  can  have  all 
they  want  to  drink.  A  field  of  clover 


would  please  them  immensely.  Perhaps 
you  have  an  old  orchard  where  there 
are  a  good  many  early  apples  mixed 
with  later  varieties.  They  will  do  the 
orchard  good  and  between  the  grass 
and  apples  and  wastes  from  the  farm  no 
grain  will  be  needed  save  perhaps  some 
middlings  for  two  or  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  farrowing  time.  In  the  Winter  si¬ 
lage,  turnips  or  mangels  will  cut  down 
that  feed  bill  and  give  healthier  pigs. 
We  have  seen  lots  of  hogs  that  never 
had  a  bit  of  grain  until  they  are  about 
to  be  marketed.  The  too  common  cus¬ 
tom  in  this  section  is  to  keep  the  pigs 
in  a  dirty,  nasty  pen  that  is  not  cleaned 
out  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year,  and 
the  pigs  wallow  in  mud  part  of  the  year 
and  the  remainder  of  the  time  it  is  a 
mass  of  frozen  ice  and  filth.  Many 
times  they  do  not  have  even  a  clean, 
dry  and  warm  place  in  Winter  to  sleep. 
Hatre  a  decent  place  to  keep  them  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter.  Clean  out  the  pen 
frequently  and  give  them  fresh  bedding. 
In  short,  treat  them  rather  humanely 
even  if  they  are  hogs,  and  the  price  of 
feed  will  not  be  the  main  thing.  As  I 
said  at  first:  “It’s  all  in  the  man.’’ 

Cow  With  Double  Teat. 

I  have  a  Jersey  cow,  five  years  old  this 
Sprir.g,  that  has  a  double  teat.  One  of 
them  is  not  as  long  as  the  other  and  it 
makes  it  very  bad  to  milk  her.  I  have 
tried  to  dry  the  short  one,  but  every  time 
she  comes  fresh  she  gives  milk  from  both. 
Could  you  tell  me  of  some  method  by 
which  I  could  dry  that  one  teat,  as  she  is 
a  very  desirable  animal?  w.  W. 

Sutton’s  Bay,  Mich. 

If  both  parts  of  this  double  teat  draw 
milk  from  the  same  quarter,  when  the 
cow  is  dry  sear  the  one  you  wish  to 
close  with  a  hot  iron;  it  will  heal  and 
effectually  close  the  end,  or  you  can  cut 
it  then,  making  a  sore  that  will  heal 
over  the  end,  but  the  burning  will  be  a 
better  way.  If  the  two  parts  draw  milk 
from  different  quarters  of  the  udder  we 
should  not  advise  trying  to  close  it  up, 
as  you  may  make  more  trouble  than 
you  now  have.  One  of  our  best  cows 
has  a  small  double  teat.  We  draw  the 
milk  only  from  the  upper  one  and  have 
very  little  trouble  from  it. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


Barred  P.  Rocks.— T  hnmile  and  breed 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  only.  The  Barred 
Rocks  are  the  most  popular  breed.  There 
is  no  other  breed  so  generally  used,  con¬ 
sequently  the  demand  for  them  is  greater 
than  for  any  other  breed,  which  is  one 
reason  I  keep  them.  All  poultry  men  con¬ 
cede  the  fact  that  they  are  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  breed,  which  should  be  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  superiority.  As  broilers 
they  are  surpassed  by  none  and  equaled 
only  by  the  White  Wyandottes.  They  arc 
extremely  hardy,  attain  a  good  weight, 
bodies  very  plump,  and  as  layers  they  seem 
to  be  able  to  hold  their  own  with  any  other 
breed  in  all  climates  and  under  widely 
varying  conditions.  b.  H.  ackley. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

White  Wyandottes.— I  would  like  to 
inform  “Mapes  the  hen  man”  that  the 
R.  I.  Reds  do  not  lay  all  the  eggs.  I  have 
pen  of  15  White  Wyandottes  most  of  which 
were  hatched  June  5,  1903,  which  laid  17  2-3 
dozen  eggs  during  January,  20  1-5  dozen 
during  February  and  20  dozen  during 
March.  I  recently  set  13  eggs  under  a  hen 
and  every  egg  hatched.  How  is  that  for 
White  Wyandottes?  v.  L.  S. 

Stonington,  Maine. 
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WILL 

Protect  Your  Stock 

Because  it’s  the  ideal  roofing  for  all  kinds 
of  farm  buildings  and  out-houses,  etc.,  as  it  keeps  them 
warm  in  winter,  cool  in  summer,  dry  in  wet  weather,  and  will  not 
pollute  any  water  with  which  it  may  come  in  contact,  leaving  it  avail¬ 
able  for  all  domestic  uses.  You  can  lay  it  yourself,  and  at  a  cost  surpris¬ 
ingly  low.  Send  for  our  book. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass 


THE  ODOR 

of  animal  and  stable  and 
all  disease  germs  are  re¬ 
moved  from  milk  by  using 
the 

CHAMPION 

Milk  Cooler-Aerator. 

Automatic  working.  Milk 
keepa  much  longer  and 
glvesflnerflavorod  butter 
and  cheese.  Booklet  “Milk 

I  andlta  Cue,”  true.  Writ*  for  it. 

Champion  Milk  CoolerCo. 
[  178qulres  8L,  Coriland,  N.  Y. 


Every  Tubular 
Starts 
a  Fortune 

If  you  had  a  gold  mine  would  you 
throw  half  the  gold  away?  Properly 
managed  dairies  are  surer  than 
gold  mines,  yet  many  farmers  throw 
half  the  gold  away  every  day.  The 
butter  fat  is  the  gold — worth  twenty 
to  thirty  cents  a  pound.  Gravity 
process  skimmers  —  pans  and  cans  — 
lose  half  the  cream.  Your  dairy 
can’t  pay  that  way. 

Like  a  Crowbar 

Tubular  Separators 
are  regular  crow¬ 
bars  —  get  right 
under  the  trouble- 
pry  the  mortgage  off 
the  farm.  IIow? 

Gets  all  the  cream 
—raises  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality 
of  butter  —  starts  a 
fortune  for  the 
owner.  It’s  a 
modern  separator. 

The  picture  shows. 

Write  for  catalogue  F-153. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPLES 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


The  “original”  separators,  they  have  always  been 
kept  easily  the  best.  The  longest  experience  and  the 
greatest  resources,  together  with  protecting  patents 
and  by  far  the  largest  sale  the  world  over  have  com¬ 
bined  to  make  this  possible. 

Today  they  offer  every  conceivable  advantage, 
complete  separation,  slow  speed,  ease  of  operation, 
absolute  safety,  and  great  durability,  and  all  at  less 
cost  in  proportion  to  actual  capacity  than  can  be  had 
in  imitating  machines  inferior  in  every  respect. 

They  are  made  in  every  size  and  style,  for  from 
one  cow  to  one  thousand.  Please  send  for  catalogue 
and  name  of  nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  CanalSts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 

.  PHILADELPHIA. 

8  &  11  Druium  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cort/anc/t  Streetf 
NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  Mclhmuot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


PARKER  HANDY  DERRICK 

Just  what  every  farmer  needs  for 
heavy  lifting  or  loading  of  manure, 
lumber, machinery,  etc.  Portable, 
can  be  set  anywhere,  on  wagon,  scaf¬ 
fold,  In  basement  or  barn  loft,  etc. 
Manure  foik  or  shovel  attached.  Will 
lift  2000  lbs.  Has  20  ft.  sweep. 
Can  be  easily  converted  into  a 
Stump  Puller  or  Grubber  for 
small  stumps  or  second  growth 
i;  timber.  Write  for  prices  and 
a.  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  HOIST  &  MACHINE  CO., 
Dept.  K,  463  W.  22nd  St.,  Chicago. 


Get  free 
cata¬ 
logue 
of  full 
line  of 
Imple¬ 
ment!. 


EMPIRE  ENGINES 

8  to  25  II.  P.,  mounted  or  stationary; 
Sweep  Powers,  for  2  to  8  horses; 
Tread  Powers,  1  to  4  horses,  level 
or  even  tread;  6  sizes,  Separa¬ 
tors,  Feed  Cutters,  Feed 
Mills,  Hand  and  Power 
Corn  Shelters,  Saws,  Plows, 
Steel  and  Plank  Rollers. 
THE  nESSIMtiER  SFU.  CO.,  TaUmj,  Pa. 


BAKER’S 

RAGELESS  HARNESS 

No  whiffletrees,  no  traces.  Handy  Har¬ 
ness  for  farmers,  fruitgrowers,  lumber¬ 
men.  etc.  _  Agents  Wanted.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  to-day.  Highly  endorsed. 

B.  F.  BAKER  GO.,  223  Main  St..  Burnt  Hills,  N.T. 


Test  it 


before  buying. 


If  it  fails  to  prove  its  excel¬ 
lence  the 


American 

can  be  returned  to  us.  The  record  Is  that  i  t 
satisfies.  Not  sold  on  talk,  but  on  trial. 
Write  today  for  catalogue.  Mailed  free. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  1066,  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y. 


COOPER 


Standard  of  the  World 


for  60  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  Owe  dipping  kills  Ticks, 
Tice  and  Xits.  No  smell.  Keeps  flock 
clean  a  long  time.  Increases  growth  of  wool. 

Dipping  Tanks  at  cost. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to  Chicago. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  supply 
send  91.75  for  S2  {IOO gal.) pkt.to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLIN.  72  Beaver  St..  N  V 
,  WALKER  &  GIBSON,  Albany,  NY 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEW8,  Chicago 


I  LOS  sm 


SJLA^\/'^thHntlricrop ' 

In  the  best  feeding  form.  Ours  ‘ 
are  all  round.  No  corners  nor 
angles  to  admit  air  and  mould 
and  rot  the  silage.  We  make 
them  of  Cypress,  White  Pine  and  White 
Hemlock.  Four  styles  and  200  sizes.  Fit 
every  requirement.  Nothing  so  good, 
nothing  so  cheap.  We  make  all  kinds  of 
machinery  for  filling  Silos.  Catalog  free. 

Harder  Manufacturing  Co.,  Co&lesklll,  N.  T. 


Green  Mountain 

and  Not-Li-Mah 

SILOS 

lead  all  others  in  preserving  and 
convenience.  Rightly  curved 
perfect  fitting  staves,  tongued 
and  grooved,  extra  strong 
hoops,  new  patent  door.  Also 
handle  Cream  ry  Supplies,  En¬ 
silage  Ma  hinery.  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  etc.,  everything  the  best. 
Books  free.  Write  for  a  copy 
today. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland.  Vb 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


U*er  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Sendfor  catalog. 

^ytT.T.TAMR  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N. 


$43.75  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

a  X  djao  7K  we  furnish  the  highest 
ft  1  wl  grade  cream  separator 

made,  the  strongest,  simplest,  lightest  running, 
closest  skimmer,  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and 
most  thorough  hand  cream  separator  made. 
FOR  LARGE  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  COM¬ 
PLETE  DESCRIPTIONS,  FOR  OUR  SPECIAL 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  PROPOSITION 

and  the  most  astonishing  oiier  ever  made  on 
any  cream  separator,  WRITE  FOK  SPECIAL 
CREAM  SEPARATOR  CATALOGUE.  Address, 

SEARS.  ROEBUCK  &  CO..  Chicago.  111. 
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Beacon  Light 

Vitae-Ore  points  the  way  for  storm-tossed  sufferers  to  a  haven  of  Health  and  Comfort.  If  you 
have  been  drifting-  in  a  sea  of  sickness  and  disease,  towards  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Chronic  Invalidism, 
port  your  helm  ei-e  it  he  too  late,  take  heed  of  the  message  of  Hope  and  Safety  which  it  flashes  to  you; 
Stop  drifting  about  in  a  helpless,  undecided  manner,  first  on  one  course  and  then  another,  but  begin  the 
proper  treatment  immediately  and  reach  the  goal  you  are  seeking  by  the  route  so  many  have  traveled 
with  success.  Every  person  who  has  used  Vitae-Ore  is  willing  to  act  as  a  pilot  for  you,  each  knows  the 
way  from  having  followed  it;  attend  their  advice,  follow  the  light  and  be  cured  as  they  have.  Can  you 
afford  to  disregard  it?  READ  OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  READERS  OF  THE  “RURAL 


NEW-YORKER.” 


ENTIRELY  CURED  OF  RHEUMATISM 
AT  THE  AGE  OF  78. 


YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE I 

SENT  ON  30-DAYS'  TRIAL 

BY  MAIL,  POSTPAID. 

READ  THIS  OFFER 


\1/E  WILL  send  to  every  worthy  person  who  writes  us,  mentioning  The  Rural 
W  New-Yorker,  a  full-sized  One  Dollar  package  of  Vitee-Ore,  by  mail, 
post  paid,  sufficient  for  one  month’s  treatment,  to  be  paid  for  within  one 
m.rth’s  time  after  receipt,  if  the  receiver  can  truthfully  say  that  its  use  has 
done  him  or  her  more  good  than  all  the  drugs  and  dopes  of  quacks  or  good 
occtors  or  patent  medicines  he  or  she  has  ever  used.  Head  this  over  again 
cart  fully,  and  understand  that  we  ask  our  pay  only  when  it  lias  done  you 
good  and  not  before.  We  take  all  the  risk,  you  have  nothing  to  lose.  If  it 
does  not  benefit  you,  you  pay  us  nothing.  Vitae-Ore  is  a  natural,  hard, 
adamantine  rock-like  substance— mineral— Ore — mined  from  the  ground  like 
gold  and  silver,  and  requires  about  twenty  years  for  oxidization.  It  is  a  geo¬ 
logical  discovery,  to  which  there  is  nothing  added  or  taken  from.  It  is  the 
marvel  of  the  century  for  curing  disease,  as  thousands  testify,  and  as  no  one, 
answering  this,  writing  for  a  package,  will  deny  after  using. 

Vitee-Ore  will  do  the  same  for  you  as  it  has  done  for  hundreds  of  readers 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  if  you  will  give  it  a  trial.  Send  for  a  SI 
package  at  our  risk.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  if  the  medicine  does  not  benefit 
you.  We  want  no  one’s  money  whom  Vitee-Ore  cannot  benefit.  Can  any¬ 
thing  be  more  fair?  What  sensible  person,  no  matter  how  prejudiced  be  or 
she  mav  be,  who  desires  a  cure  and  is  wi  ling  to  pay  for  it,  wouid  hesitate  to  try 
Vita-Ore  on  this  liberal  offer?  One  package  is  usually  sufficient  to  cure  ordin¬ 
ary  cases:  two  or  three  for  chronic,  obstinate  cases.  We  mean  just  what  we 
say  in  this  announcement  and  will  do  just  as  we  agree.  Write  to-day  for  a  pack¬ 
age  at  our  risk  and  expense,  giving  your  age  and  ailmeDts,  aDd  mention  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  so  that  we  may  know  you  are  entitled  to  this  liberal  offer. 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE! 

«  i»  .  _  is  a  natural  product — as  natural  as  the  sunshine,  the 

V  air  you  breathe,  Ihe  water  you  drink  or  the  food  you 

ea  t.  It  is  a  God-made  remedy,  containing  iron,  sulphur  and  magnesia  as  made 
in  Nature’s  laboratory,  and  supplies  to  the  body  those  e  ements  which  i  re 
lacking  iu  disease  and  restores  all  the  bodily  organs  to  a  normal,  healthy 
condition. 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE! 

ago,  is  a  natural  Mineral  Spring  in  concentrated  form.  One 

W  ST06™ I  G  package  is  equal  in  medicinal  s.rength  and  curative 
value  toSOO  gallons  of  the  most  powei  ful  efficacious  mineral  water,  drank  fresh 
fr<  m  the  springs.  It  is  the  most  potent  and  powerful  antiseptic  constitutional 
tonic  bleed  brawn  and  brain  builder,  flesh  maker  and  health  iestorative  ever 
discovered.  ’  It  gives  tone  to  the  system  at  d  imparts  new  life,  strtngth  and  vital¬ 
ity  It  is  a  germ-destroyer,  system  fortifier,  and  kills  the  nidus  of  the  disease. 


A  CERTAIN  AND 
NEVER  FAILING 
CURE  FOR 

Rheumatism 
Bright’s  Disease  and 
Dropsy 
La  Grippe 
Blood  Poisoning 
Sores  and  Ulcers 
Malarial  Fever 
Nervous  Prostration 
and  Anaemia 
Liver,  Kidney  and 
Bladder  troubles 
Catarrh  of  Any  Part 
Female  Complaints 
Stomach  and  Bowel 
Disorders 
General  Debility. 

OLD  PEOPLE— For  the 
ag<dtheie  is  nothing  better 
than  Vitae-Ore.  The  loss  of 
appetite  and  general  break¬ 
ing  down  of  the  digestive 
organs  is  delayed,  the  blood 
purified  aud  enriched,  the 
vital  organs  are  strength¬ 
ened  and  a  peaceful  old  age 
may  be  enjoyed  by  the  use 
of  this  great  natural  remedy 
without  drugs. 


ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE! 


Vitee-Ore 


strikes  the  disease  at 
its  root,  entirely  erad¬ 
icates  every  vestige  or  trace  and  the  patient 
is  cured  to  stay  cured.  As  a  Blood  Purifier 
it  is  without  a  peer.  No  other  remedy  can 
equal  it.  It  supplies  nature  with  the  ele¬ 
ments  to  build  health  into  diseased  bodies. 
It  is  the  ideal  tonic  for  Weak  and  Anaemic 
Men  and  Women.  Its  use  makes  the  watery, 
impoverished  blood  become  strong  and  virile, 
and  as  it  comes  through  the  veins  imparts 
t lie  color  of  health  to  the  face,  a  sparkle  to 
t lie  eye  and  strength  and  vigor  to  the  sys¬ 
tem.  *  When  Vitae-Ore  has  done  its  work  you 
will  feel  like  a  new  being. 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE! 


Rev.  John  Fuchs,  the  Well-Known  Indiana 
Minister,  Tells  of  Wonderfully  Quick  Results 

I  was  afflicted  with  Rheumatism  for  many 
years,  the  attacks  being  especially  strong  dur¬ 
ing  last  winter.  I  could  not  sleep  nights  on 
account  of  the  pain,  which  centered  in  m.v 

©back  and  left 

leg.  My  ner¬ 
vous  system 
was  also  ^  so 

when  I  shav¬ 
ed  myself  I 
had  to  sup- 
port^tlie  right 

The  doctors 
who  ^  treated 

help  me,  as  I 
was  78  years 
old  and  my 
system,  ac¬ 
cording  to 
them.  was 
entirely  worn 
out.  I  doc¬ 
tored  with  so 
many  kinds 

of  medicine  that  1  had  a  small  drug  store  at 
home,  but  nothing  helped  me.  I  had  new 
hopes,  as  summer  approached,  that  the  warm 
weather  would  bring  me  relief,  but  this  hope 
was  not  gratified,  as  I  grew  no  better.  Then 
I  gave  up  all  thought  of  a  cure,  thinking  that 
the  doctors  were  right  and  that  nothing  could 
help  me. 

One  day  I  read  the  VITAE-ORE  advertise¬ 
ment  in  our  leading  church  paper,  and  sent 
for  a  package  on  trial  as  advertised.  After 
five  days  I  remitted  the  dollar  for  t lie  treat¬ 
ment,  as  it  had,  in  that  short  time,  done  me 
so  much  good  that  I  was  entirely  willing  to 
pay  the  money.  After  using  two'  packages  I 
was  entirely  cured  of  the  Rheumatism,  and 
my  nervous  system  is  now  so  wonderfully  im¬ 
proved  and  strengthened  that  I  can  work  with 
as  much  force  aud  vigor  as  I  could  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago.  VITAE-ORE  has  caused 
an  entire  change  in  my  system,  seeming  to 
make  a  new  man  of  me.  I  wanted  to  wait 
with  my  report  until  I  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  benefit  is  entire  and  permanent,  and 
I  write  at  this  time  without  the  least  induce¬ 
ment  from  the  Tlieo.  Noel  Company,  merely 
through  anpreeiation  toward  God  and  the 
wonderful  VITAE-ORE  medicine,  as  well  as 
the  advertisement  in  our  church  paper.  I  hope 
that  VITAE-ORE  will  continue  to  be  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  all  ailing  mankind. 

REV.  JOHN  FUCHS. Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


A  CUKE  AND  ALWAYS  A  CUKE. 


Women  Are  you  with  any 


y° 

of  the  innumerable  dis¬ 
eases  which  are  so  common  and  prevalent 
among  your  sex?  We  cannot  mention  them 
in  this  small  space,  but  let  us  assure  you 
that  Vitae-Ore  is  the  true  “Balm  of  Gilead” 
to  every  sufferer  and  the  many  diseased  con- 
iitions  which  unfit  women  for  the  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life  and  its  duties  may  be  at  once 
alleviated  and  permanently  eradicated  by 
the  use  of  this  wonderful  remedy. 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE! 

gy|  ^  ^  Are  you  afflicted  with  any  of  the 
men  diseases  peculiar  to  men?  Have 
you  in  ignorance  wronged  and  abused  your 
body  so  that  nerve  power  and  vitality  are 
wasting?  Is  Debility  taking  t he  vim  of  and 
fire  of  youth?  Above  everything  else  you 
need  Vitai-Ore.  In  these  conditions  it  proves 
to  be  a  powerful  tonic,  a  reviver,  a  vitalizer, 
restorer,  force-builder.  It  is  not  a  tempor¬ 
ary  stimulant,  but  builds  up  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  by  putting  each  organ,  tissue,  muscle 
and  ligament  in  a  healthy  condition. 

YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE ! 


Sarah  A.  Chappell  Wrote  for  It,  Tried  it,  Judged 
It,  and  Is  Not  Sorry.  Why  Not  You? 

Baxter,  Mo. 

I  take  pleasure  in  telling  what  Vitae-Ore 
has  accomplished  for  me.  I  had  suffered 
seven  years  with  a  severe  Stomach  Disorder 
and  Indigestion,  the  trouble  dating  from 

the  year  1897,  and 

longer,  as  I  had 
about  given  up  all  hopes,  hut  now  1  feel  that 
life  is  worth  living — 1  am  so  well  and  cheer¬ 
ful.  I  recommend  it  among  my  friends,  find¬ 
ing  it  a  great  pleasure  to  do  so.  and  feeling 
that  it  is  my  duty  as  a  recompense  in  some 
measure  for  the  great  good  it  lias  done  for  me. 
I  know  that  Vitae-Ore  is  what  it  is  claimed 
to  be,  and  only  wish  that  all  afflicted  will  give 
it  a  trial.  Sarah  A.  Chappell. 


NOT  A  PENNY  UNLESS  BENEFITED. 

fl®~This  offer  will  challenge  the  attention  and  consideration,  arid  afterward  the  gratitude,  of  every  living  person  who 
desires  better  health  or  who  suffers  pains,  ills  and  diseases  which  have  defied  the  medical  world  and  grown  worse  with  age. 
We  care  not  for  your  skepticism,  but  ask  only  your  Investigation,  and  at  our  expense,  regardless  of  what  ills  you  have,  by 
sending  to  us  for  a  package.  ADDRESS  __  __  ___  ^  _  ..  .. 

THEO.  NOEL  COMPANY,  Dept‘  cHYrcAGo,°TLL.u"d,ng’ 
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*1  PER  YEAR. 


A  DAY'S  WORK  AT SPRINGBROOK  FARM. 

A  Family  Firm  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  this  locality  are  three  adjoining  farms  operated 
by  as  many  firms  of  brothers,  (two  in  each  case). 
The  writer  is  one  of  two  brothers  who  operate  a  farm 
o*  100  acres  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  owned 
by  our  father;  also  a  small  place  of  10  acres  across 
the  road  which  we  own,  and  where  I  reside.  Be¬ 
sides  this  we  farm  two  places  (12  and  23  acres  re¬ 
spectively),  for  an  uncle  who  has  more 
than  reached  the  scriptural  allotted  age 
of  man,  has  no  children,  and  is  physi¬ 
cally  unable  to  do  his  work. 

This  is  a  region  of  mixed  farming  and 
dairying,  farms  averaging  60  to  80  acres, 
few  larger,  many  smaller.  We  operate 
a  thrashing  outfit  in  the  community. 

The  season  only  lasts  abont  eight  weeks, 
last  year  only  seven  weeks.  We  have 
thrashed  9,000  bushels  Of  grain.  We 
have  a  10  horse-power  gasoline  engine. 

Wages  average  anywhere  from  $8  to  $15 
per  day,  according  to  yield  and  amount 
of  help.  We  cut  and  shred  8,000  to  10,- 
000  bundles  of  fodder  every  Winter;  also 
saw  about  90  cords  wood  annually.  For 
two  years  we  raised  truck  for  whole¬ 
sale  trade,  but  discarded  that,  as  it  was 
one  “side  show”  too  many,  and  added 
to  the  labors  of  the  women  folks. 

Thursday,  October  22,  dawned  bright 
and  clear.  Our  assistant  jumps  on  his 
“bike,”  goes  and  brings  his  younger 
brother,  who  is  a  “camera  fiend/’  and 
in  Fig.  167,  he  shows  us  at  our  first  work 
of  the  day.  As  this  is  a  day  off  and  all  r — -w- 
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hands  are  home,  we  must  thrash  oats 
for  feed,  but  some  hay  must  be  baled 
first  to  make  room  for  straw.  The  press 
is  our  own;  a  half-sweep;  average  about 
one  ton  per  hour  with  our  own  help. 

It  is  not  as  rapid  as  the  belt-power  press, 
but  answers  the  purpose.  The  baling 
done,  we  draw  the  press  away,  and  set 
the  thrashing  outfit  directly  by  the 
building,  and  we  are  ready.  While  we 
are  at  work,  our  camera  man  is  told  the 
children  are  at  the  wood  pile  assisting 
in  the  preparations  for  dinner.  He 
catches  them,  and  Fig.  169,  page  394, 
shows  what  he  saw,  which  we  think 
might  prove  an  interesting  part  of  this 
article.  They  delight  in  doing  this,  and 
can  do  it  right  when  the  bird  is  scalded 
to  a  turn.  Notice  the  truck  on  which 
they  stand;  our  own  make,  of  two  binder 
trucks  securely  put  together  with  guide 
pole,  etc.,  and  is  built  to  carry  loads; 
we  use  it  very  often.  We  continue 
thrashing  until  11:30,  when  dinner  is  an¬ 
nounced.  We  find  the  mail  has  just  ar¬ 
rived;  Fig.  168,  page  394,  illustrates  it. 

As  it  is  Thursday,  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  has 
come,  and  we  hasten  to  scan  Hope 
Farm  Notes  before  the  carrier  leaves. 

The  mail  to-day  contains  the  usual  Philadelphia 
aaily,  two  local  dailies;  two  weekly  religious  maga¬ 
zines;  literature  for  the  Sunday  school;  letter  from 
the  children’s  “Aunt  Hannah,”  sister  of  the  two 
Madames  in  the  city,  one  for  our  assistant  Our  car¬ 
rier  tells  us  we  get  more  mail  than  any  other  box  on 
the  route  of  23  miles. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Madames  (we 
married  two  sisters,  raised  on  a  truck  farm)  are 
cleaning  house,  they  have  prepared  an  excellent  meal, 
including  the  aforementioned  chicken,  fresh  sparerib 


(we  butchered  a  small  hog  yesterday),  sweet  pototoes, 
fresh  corn,  celery,  and  other  extras,  which  make  up 
a  farmer’s  dinner  in  the  Fall  from  his  truck  patch. 
We  continue  thrashing,  and  the  camera  catches  us 
at  the  last  sheaf  in  Fig.  167.  In  the  picture  I  stand 
with  knife  in  hand  cutting  bands,  while  my  brother 
does  the  feeding  usually.  As  the  older  generation  of 
your  readers  compare  this  with  a  mental  picture  of 
the  time  when  they  were  hoys,  when  thrashing  was 
done  in  the  dead  of  Winter  on  Saturdays,  when  the 
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ONE  PART  OF  THE  DAY’S  WORK.  Fig.  167. 

children  were  home  from  school,  they  feel  that  farm¬ 
ing  methods  are  completely  revolutionized;  when  self 
cleaners  were  unknown;  likewise  gasoline  engines, 
rubber  and  Gandy  (canvas)  belts.  These  "good  old 
times”  are  past,  never  more  to  return  in  the  world 
of  machinery.  We  find  our  oats  are  much  better  than 
the  average,  as  both  oats  and  wheat  were  only  one- 
half  crop.  Ours  weigh  27  pounds  per  bushel;  yield  30 
bushels  per  acre;  the  previous  year  60  bushel  yield,  34 
pounds  per  bushel;  no  use  complaining.  Our  assis¬ 
tant  is  shoeing  a  horse,  which  has  lost  a  shoe  in 


drawing  the  engine  home  yesterday,  and  to-day  is 
our  chance  to  look  over  the  horses  after  the  thrashing 
is  finished,  to  have  them  ready  to  go  again  to-morrow, 
when  we  have  10  cords  of  wood  to  saw,  which  we 
expect  to  saw  in  four  hours.  Notice  I  do  not  refer 
to  our  hired  man  except  as  our  assistant.  He  de¬ 
serves  this  more  befitting  word.  I  would  further  add 
he  is  “not  for  sale.”  He  and  my  brother  are  both 
excellent  hands  around  machinery,  and  all  repair 
work,  and  you  farmers  who  “just  farm”  and  pay  for 
the  shoeing  of  seven  horses,  and  repair 
work  on  wagons  and  machinery,  can  fig¬ 
ure  what  we  save  by  a  fully  equipped 
shop  with  vises,  forge  with  upright  fan, 
drill  press,  tire  shrinker,  wheelwright 
tools,  etc.  Neither  learned  the  trade. 
Our  assistant  is  under  my  brother,  who 
has  been  at  it  for  five  years;  never  had 
a  lame  horse  yet,  and  have  exceptionally 
good  luck  tempering  and  welding.  All 
this  work  keeps  us  busy,  but  we  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  we  shall  discon¬ 
tinue  work  away  from  home,  and  take 
life  easier,  as  our  life’s  bark  sails  over 
the  billows  and  we  enter  the  “harbor 
bar.” 

The  afternoon  is  rapidly  waning,  so 
we  persuade  the  women  folks  to  stop 
house  cleaning  long  enough  to  gather 
on  the  front  porch  and  show  in  this 
article  who  are  responsible  for  the  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  the  various  duties, 
both  inside  and  out,  on  Springbrook 
Farm.  See  Fig.  166.  We  appear  hero 
just  as  we  are  at  the  time.  The  children 
both  look  sour,  as  it  was  cool  here,  and 
they  were  uneasy  to  wait  long  enough. 

I  stand  at  the  right,  Will  on  the  left,  our 
assistant  between;  Father  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  left.  Our  picture  lacks  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Mother,  who  died  just  a  year 
ago. 

We  finish  the  evening’s  work  at  the 
barn,  and  partake  of  supper,  which  in¬ 
cluded  fresh  sausage,  also  scrapple 
which  Chester  County  farmers  know  how 
to  make.  We  believe  in  the  old  adage 
“Early  to  bed,”  etc.,  hence  we  retire  feel¬ 
ing  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  the  day. 

A  farm  in  the  country  which  we  call 
home,  within  three  miles  of  two  thriving 
towns  of  6,000  and  10,000  population, 
with  excellent  wholesale  and  retail  mar¬ 
kets,  is  the  place  to  live. 

HARRY  L.  DETWILER. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


JERSEYMEN  DISCUSS  TILES. 

In  Favor  of  Horseshoe  Tile. 

On  page  344,  discussing  round  vs. 
horseshoe  tile,  0.  B.  S.  takes  exception 
to  what  C.  G.  Elliott  says  in  Bulletin 
187,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion 
as  O.  B.  S.  and  his  neighbors.  While  I 
have  not  used  round  vitrified  tile  for  draining  wet 
land,  I  have  had  some  experience  with  horseshoe  tile, 
having  recently  completed  about  half  a  mile,  and  they 
are  doing  their  work  perfectly,  as  well  as  others  laid 
years  ago.  I  know  of  drains  that  have  been  laid  40 
years  or  more,  and  are  still  doing  good  work.  We 
use  horseshoe  tile  from  three  to  six  inches  in  diameter 
(according  to  the  amount  of  water  we  have  to  carry), 
one  foot  in  length.  Our  tile  is  laid  on  boards  about 
an  inch  wider  than  the  tile  on  each  side,  and  tiles 
are  covered  with  marsh  hay  to  keep  dirt  from  wash- 
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ing  in  while  earth  is  settling  around  tile.  While 
water  will  surely  filter  through  the  walls  of  a  porous 
tile,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  so  much  difference  in 
the  amount  of  water  carried  where  horseshoe  tiles 
are  used  as  it  would  in  the  case  of  round  tile,  because 
in  the  horseshoe  we  have  a  quicker  way  of  getting 
water  in  the  drain.  We  have  twice  as  many  joints, 
both  edges  of  the  tile  where  they  lie  on  the  boards, 
and  an  inch  of  board  extending  on  each  side  of  our 
tile  to  catch  the  water  in  its  descent,  and  as  all  the 
pressure  is  on  the  outside  of  the  tile  the  water  has 
nothing  left  to  do  but  enter  the  tile  at  the  many  joints 

In  laying  a  tile  drain  of  any  kind  the 
care  that  is  taken  to  have  a  perfect 
grade,  no  hollows  to  hold  water,  and 
sediment  to  clog  the  drain,  is  one  of  the 
essentials  necessary,  and  on  it  will  de¬ 
pend  largely  the  duration  and  usefulness 
of  the  drain.  On  my  farm  I  would  not 
think  of  using  round  tile  unless  they 
were  laid  on  a  board  to  insure  against 
settling.  In  the  ditch  referred  to  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  there  were 
places  so  hard  we  had  to  use  a  pick, 
while  in  others  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  distant  it  was  so  soft  that  a  man 
would  sink  to  his  ankles  before  finish¬ 
ing.  How  is  it  possible  to  lay  a  perfect 
drain  on  such  a  bottom  without  laying 
it  on  boards?  That  is  something  I  never 
saw  done  where  round  tile  was  used, 
hence  the  imperfectness  of  these  as  or¬ 
dinarily  laid.  From  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,  I  say  lay  horseshoe  tile  because 
they  do  the  work  if  properly  laid,  and 
do  it  for  a  long  time  if  properly  attended 
to.  From  a  financial  standpoint,  use  horseshoe  tile 
because  they  cost  less  to  purchase,  can  be  laid  faster 
and  cheaper.  c.  c.  hursart. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Both  Kinds  Are  Used. 

We  have  found  that  with  us  the  majority  of  far¬ 
mers  prefer  the  horseshoe  tile,  giving  as  the  reason 
that  the  ground  to  be  drained  consists  of  hard  and 
soft  spots,  so  that  a  board  is  required  to  give  support 
to  the  tile  until  the  ground  becomes  settled  and  firm; 
then  if  the  boards  rot  and  the  fall  is  good,  the  mouth 
of  the  tile  having  been  kept  clear,  the  drain  will 
work  still.  Also  thal  as  a  quick  gatherer  of  the  water 
the  horseshoe  tile  has  the  advantage,  draining  its 
water  between  the  board  and  tile  as  well  as  through 
the  joints.  The  question  of  porous  tile  is  in  our 
opinion  not  of  much  account,  as  the  little  water  that 
will  draw  through  when  the  joints  are  open  is  of 
very  little  consequence.  We  have  known  tile  joined 
so  close  that  water  would  lie  over  them  some  time 
before  going  through  the  tile,  and  when  they  were 
replaced  with  the  joints  opened  a  little  the  trouble 
ceased.  We  also  know  of  a  case  in  which  the  man 
putting  in  the  tile  embedded  clay  over 
all  joints  and  along  the  side  of  the  tile 
next  to  the  board.  No  water  came 
through  the  drain  until  the  tile  were 
taken  out  and  replaced  without  the 
clay;  then  there  was  no  trouble.  If  you 
wish  to  carry  water  a  little  faster  when 
once  in  the  tile,  the  round  tile  will  do 
it  better  than  the  horseshoe,  as  it  has 
the  bottom  smooth  and  the  water  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lowest  part,  where  the 
horseshoe  has  the  board  usually  rough, 
creating  friction,  and  also  spreading  out 
over  more  space,  losing  in  the  weight 
of  water.  We  have  an  opinion  that  if 
we  used  shorter  tile  and  more  joints, 
round  or  horseshoe,  we  would  collect 
the  water  faster  and  dry  the  surface 
sooner  than  with  the  length  we  now 
use.If  you  are  draining  for  sanitary  pur¬ 
poses  the  glazed  tile  is  best,  as  it  closes 
the  pores  of  the  ware,  taking  a  longer 
time  for  the  filth  to  penetrate  than  an 
unglazed  one,  but  for  field  drainage, 
there  is  no  benefit  that  we  can  see  out¬ 
side  of  the  looks  and  expense,  we  use 
both  kinds,  the  round  for  carrying  and 
the  horseshoe  for  collecting,  and  if  we 
had  only  one  kind  would  use  that  in  any  case. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  b.  ii.  reed  &  bros. 

Horseshoe  Tile  a  Back  Number. 

The  use  of  horseshoe  tile  is  about  out  of  date. 
Any  ideas  of  their  superiority  over  round  tile  which 
may  still  prevail  are  based  upon  the  erroneous  notion 
that  water  cannot  get  into  the  latter  as  readily  as  it 
ought  to.  Repeated  experiences  have  settled  past  any 
doubt  that  water  will  find  its  way  into  the  joints  of 
one-foot  tile,  no  matter  how  closely  they  are  laid. 
In  fact,  it  is  necessary  in  practice  to  take  some  pre¬ 


cautions  not  to  have  the  joints  too  open.  One  of  the 
points  of  the  advantage  of  round  tile  is  that  they 
are  not  apt  to  warp  so  much  in  the  burning,  as  the 
walls  are  of  uniform  thickness  throughout.  If  they 
do  come  from  the  factory  somewhat  out  of  shape, 
they  can  be  turned  around  until  the  joints  fit  snugly, 
leaving  no  openings  for  the  washing  in  of  silt. 
Round  tile  are  the  only  form  adapted  to  the  use  of 
collars  where  these  are  necessary.  As  a  rule  these 
are  not  required,  the  exceptions  being  in  case  of  the 
smallest  sizes  laid  in  soft  or  quicksandy  places,  or 
where  the  freezing  of  the  ground  is  liable  to  heave 


them  out  of  line.  Round  tile  are  mostly  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  in  cases  where  the  fall  is  small  and  a' perfect 
water-bed  is  desirable.  The  amount  of  water  that 
would  have  scarcely  any  current  at  all  in  the  dirt 
or  board  bottom  of  a  horseshoe  tile  drain,  would 
cause  a  small  stream  in  the  bottom  of  a  well-laid 
round-tile  drain,  and  sufficient  to  move  small  parti¬ 
cles  of  sediment  which  otherwise  might  accumulate 
and  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  drain,  if  not  recder 
it  entirely  worthless. 

As  to  the  porosity  of  tile,  it  is  never  a  necessity, 
and  is  sometimes  a  detriment.  Unglazed  tile  are 
generally  used  on  account  of  cheapness,  but  they 
should  be  well  burned,  so  that  they  have  a  clear 
ring  when  handled.  An  overly  soft  and  porous  tile 
is  too  liable  to  be  attacked  by  deep  freezing  in  cold 
Winters  and  crumble.  In  fact,  it  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  have  some  vitrified  tile  in  drainage  opera¬ 
tions  to  place  where  the  line  may  come  close  to  the 
surface,  and  especially  at  the  last  few  feet  at  the 
outlet.  I  once  had  occasion  to  examine  a  drain  that 
had  become  defective.  1  surmised  that  the  trouble 
was  from  a  broken  tile  and  began  digging  in  a  low 
place.  The  tile  came  to  within  15  or  16  inches  of  the 


surface.  We  did  not  dig  a  dozen  feet  before  the 
trouble  was  located,  in  the  shape  of  a  crumbled  tile. 
A  small  amount  of  water  in  the  soil  will  readily  drain 
off  through  the  joints;  a  surplus  of  water  will  also 
get  through  the  joints  first,  and  if  I  depended  on  its 
working  through  the  porous  walls  of  the  tile  would  get 
away  too  slowly  for  the  good  of  the  crops. 

Hunterdon  ,Co.,  N.  J.  grant  davts. 


The  true  book  farmer  is  the  man  who  relies  on  fixed 
rules  for  running  his  particular  farm,  or  who  expects 
science  to  handle  a  spade  or  hoe. 


VALUE  OF  A  WESTERN  APPLE  ORCHARD. 

Conditions  in  the  Haw  Valley. 

The  value  of  fruit  farms  depends  on  so  many  and 
such  different  considerations  that  it  is  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  to  reduce  them  to  a  schedule.  The  nearness  to 
a  large  market,  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  location 
whether  hill,  bottom,  or  prairie,  the  age  of  the  trees, 
the  care  they  have  received,  the  varieties  of  apples, 
the  distance  apart  the  trees  are  planted,  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  packing  sheds,  etc.,  all  these  things  enter 
so  largely  into,  or  detract  so  much  from  the  value 
of  each  individual  orchard  that  one  is 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  much  the  trees 
have  added  to  the  value  of  the  land  un¬ 
less  he  inspects  each  orchard.  Here, 
within  wagon  distance  of  railroad, 
the  cull  apples  can  be  made  to  pay 
the  cost  of  picking  and  packing  the 
crop.  Farther  away  they  are  almost  or 
quite  a  total  loss,  as  they  have  no  feed¬ 
ing  value  to  speak  of,  and  cannot  profit¬ 
ably  be  worked  into  vinegar,  nor  canned 
nor  dried.  An  orchard  of  early  Sum¬ 
mer  or  Autumn  varieties  is  much  more 
valuable  near  a  large  market. 

Our  Kaw  bottom  lands  are  very  rich, 
and  are  very  valuable  for  growing  po¬ 
tatoes  and  other  vegetables.  Moreover, 
they  are  not  adapted  to  apple  growing. 
The  trees  grow  too  rank,  the  wood  is 
soft,  and  is  easily  damaged  by  cold  and 
blight.  The  ruit  is  not  well  colored, 
and  is  of  a  spongy  texture,  so  that  it 
lacks  both  eating  and  keeping  quality. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  an  orchard 
in  the  Kaw  bottoms  would  detract  from  rather 
than  add  to  the  value  of  the  land.  On  the  ad¬ 
jacent  hills  the  land  is  lower  in  price,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  apple  growing.  The  trees  are  thrifty 
and  the  fruit  is  of  the  best.  Apple  trees  here  are 
not  so  long-lived  as  in  the  East.  There,  orchards 
are  still  useful  at  40  or  50  years  old,  but  here  an 
orchard  has  so  far  fallen  into  decay  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  calling  an  orchard  after  25  years.  There¬ 
fore,  an  orchard  here  just  coming  into  bearing  is 
much  more  valuable  than  one  that  has  borne  several 
crops.  Again,  the  care  an  orchard  has  had  has  much 
to  do  with  its  longevity,  as  well  as  its  fruitfulness. 
I  suppose  it  is  possible  in  the  East  to  bring  a  neglected 
orchard  back  to  a  profitable  state  of  fruitfulness,  but 
here,  after  an  orchard  has  once  fairly  started  on  the 
downhill  road,  the  sooner  the  funeral  obsequies  are 
said,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  owner.  The  world 
13  full  of  varieties  of  apples  that  are  a  positive 
damage  to  the  man  who  plants  them.  An  orchard 
near  here  sold  recently  for  what  seemed  to  be  a  low 
price,  but  those  of  us  who  knew  that  the  varieties 
were  mostly  McAfee’s  Nonsuch  and  other  unprofit¬ 
able  sorts  know  that  the  price  was  high  enough;  yes, 
too  high,  for  the  land  without  the  trees 
would  have  been  worth  more  money. 

What  is  an  acre  of  apples  worth 
as  an  investment?  That  depends  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  who  the  investor  is. 
Fruit  growing  is  a  business  which  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  carried  on  by  proxy. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  owner  must 
live  on  the  farm  and  do  the  work  with 
his  own  hands.  There  are  many  suc¬ 
cessful  fruit  growers  who  live  in  the 
city.  But  they  know  thoroughly  how, 
and  exercise  supervision  over  even  the 
details  of  the  business.  For  a  man  who 
knows  nothing  about  the  business  to 
invest  in  orchards  in  the  hope  of  having 
a  capable  manager  would  be  folly.  Men 
capable  of  managing  a  fruit  farm  are 
not  working  for  wages  except  at  a  price 
that  is  out  of  the  reach  of  a  farmer. 
Taking  all  these  limitations  into  con¬ 
sideration,  it  is  my  opinion  that  apple 
trees  are  worth  as  much  as  the  land 
they  stand  on.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
measures  the  potential  value  of  the  trees. 
The  production  capacity  of  an  orchard 
ought  to  be  several  times  as  much  as 
the  land  without  the  trees.  But  land  has 
a  stable  quality  which  trees  do  not,  and  this  quality  of 
stability  always  greatly  affects  values.  Therefore  I 
say  that  an  acre  of  apples  as  an  investment  ought  to 
be  worth  double  what  the  land  is  worth  without  the 
trees.  w.  d.  cellar. 

Kansas.  _ 

ROSE  REPORTS.— The  new  Philadelphia  rambler  has 
just  been  received  and  taken  care  of.  I  have  also  been 
out  looking  after  my  other  roses.  Some  of  them  have 
suffered  from  our  hard  Winter ,  but  the  Ruby  Queens 
we  got  from  you  are  all  alive  to  the  tips,  and  doing  well. 
A  good  start  is  half  way.  and  they  all  came  with  good 
roots.  We  very  much  appreciate  the  gifts.  j.  j.  s. 

Concordville,  Pa. 
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A  DAMP  HOGHOUSE. 

I  have  one  hogpen  that  is  20  x  30,  basement,  with  north 
side  and  both  ends  stone  wall,  south  side  boards.  This 
pen  has  one  door  in  each  end,  and  five  windows  with  six 
8  x  10  glass  in  each  window.  I  have  one  ventilator  in 
center,  10  inches  square,  but  the  pen  is  damp  and  cold. 
I  would  like  to  know  how  I  can  make  the  pen  dry  and 
warm.  w.  s. 

Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

W.  S.  is  fortunate  in  having  a  southern  exposure, 
with  the  stone  wall  on  north  side  and  ends.  1  infer 
that  the  doors  in  the  ends  are  such  as  are  needed 
to  pass  in  and  out.  What  we  want  is  to  get  more 
sunlight  and  air  into  the  pen,  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  drafts  of  air  that  will  strike  the  hogs.  I 
would  cut  these  doors  in  half,  making  a  top  and 
bottom  door  of  each  one.  Then  if  the  tops  are  left 
open  and  there  is  a  draft  it  will  not  strike  the  hog. 
With  the  doors  arranged  this  way  it  will  often  be 
found  desirable  to  have  one  top  door  open  and  the 
others  closed.  The  windows  are  too  small  to  be  of 
very  great  practical  value  in  letting  in  sunlight.  If 
they  are  made  larger  and  hinged  at  top  so  that  they 
can  be  raised  up  pleasant  days  when  the  sun  shines 
their  usefulness  would  be  very  much  increased,  in 
that  they  would  add  comfort  to  the  hogs.  In  cold 
weather  there  is  nothing  a  hog  enjoys  so  much  as 
to  lie  in  the  sunshine  where  the  wind  does  not  strike. 

The  stone  wall  is  the  hardest  part  to  make  com¬ 
fortable;  to  make  it  have  an  inviting  rather  than 
repelling  appearance.  If  we  are  not  able  wholly  to 
prevent  the  congealing  of  moisture,  we  can  at  least 
put  it  out  of  sight  and  touch.  This  can  he  done  by 
fastening  2x4  inch  scantling  on  the  wall,  at  con¬ 
venient  distances  apart,  covering  them  with  building 
paper  and  planking  up  with  well-matched  or  better 
tongued  and  grooved  plank.  This  will  leave  an  air 
space  between  the  plank  and  the  stone  wall,  that  will 
to  a  great  extent  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  walls 
to  congeal  moisture.  The  plank  will  be  comfortable 
for  the  swine  to  nest  against  and  will  not  cause 
chilliness  or  cold.  A  hoghouse  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  houses  that  shelter  stock  to  be  kept  comfortable, 
In  handling  the  doors  at  the  ends,  it  will  be  found 
that  if  all  are  opened  and  the  wind  allowed  to  blow 
through  the  hogs  will  pile  up,  but  if  only  the  top 
halves  of  them  are  left  open  and  a  draft  draws 
through,  they  will  lie  evenly  over  the  floor,  without 
piling  up  unless  the  weather  is  excessively  cold  and 
the  bedding  scant.  John  m.  jamison. 

Ohio. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

ROOF  PRESERVERS. — I  am  surprised  that  no  one 
has  questioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y  the  wisdom  of  satur¬ 
ating  a  shingle  roof  with  petroleum,  on  account  of 
the  increased  liability  of  loss  from  fire.  The  ordinary 
roof  of  wood  is  inflammable  enough  certainly,  without 
adding  anything  to  help  it  burn.  I  have  about  2,000 
feet  of  roof  now  covered  with  corrugated  iron  and 
steel,  and  what  to  use  to  make  a  tight  roof  in  place 
of  it,  is  a  question  provoking  considerable  thought. 
Certainly  no  more  of  the  same  sort — not  if  it  were 
given  to  me.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  remove  an  old 
shingle  roof,  that  from  the  chimney  down,  the  shin¬ 
gles  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  from  the 
wash  of  the  mortar,  when  the  rest  is  all  decayed. 
Now  if  shingles  were  coated  with  a  lime  wash  which 
had  penetrated  the  pores  of  the  wood,  the  roof  would 
be  thereby  preserved,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
less  combustible.  I  have  had  a  chestnut  shingle  roof 
that  served  23  years,  without  any  treatment,  and 
having  plenty  of  chestnut  timber  suitable,  I  am 
thinking  of  cutting  the  needed  shingles,  and  trying 
a  solution  of  hot  lime  before  laying  them.  c.  G.  p. 

Stratford  Co.,  Conn. 

OATS  ON  CORN  STUBBLE.— On  page  344,  B.  T., 
St.  Catharines,  Out.,  asks  about  the  preparation  of 
corn  stubble  for  oats.  I  would  not  like  to  plow  in 
the  Fall,  as  the  bare  ground  would  be  exposed  all 
Winter,  and  certainly  would  lose  quite  a  quantity 
of  the  fertility  through  leaching,  and  would  be  very 
solid  in  the  Spring.  Why  not  sow  Crimson  clover 
or  cow  peas  at  the  last  working  of  the  corn,  as  cover 
crop;  then  in  the  Spring  plow  or  go  over  it  several 
times  with  the  disk  and  work  the  clover  or  cow- 
pea  vines  in  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer,  which  would  very 
much  improve  the  oat  crop?  We  use  double  Cuta¬ 
way  harrow,  go  over  the  ground  about  four  times,  and 
it  is  in  first-class  order;  then  roll  after  sowing,  also 
before.  t.  j.  b. 

Whiteford,  Md. 

I  notice  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  sowing  oats  on 
corn  stubble.  We  have  sown  for  many  years  with 
disk,  seeding  with  broadcast  seeder  attached  to  disk, 
going  over  ground  twice,  sowing  seed  first  time  over; 
afterwards  harrow  once  or  twice  with  common  har¬ 
row.  Many  sow  broadcast  and  cultivate  in  with  four 
or  six-shovel  cultivators,  afterwards  harrowing  with 


common  harrow.  The  disk  is  better  and  more  rapid 
we  think.  g.  w.  b. 

Pana,  Ill. 

WORK  OF  THE  HAY  LOADER.— I  notice  on  page 
344,  an  inquiry  regarding  hay  loaders.  I  have  used 
a  hay  loader  for  eight  years — the  Rock  Island — it 
takes  it  from  the  swath,  and  know  as  to  its  practical 
worth.  The  way  labor  is,  I  would  not  make  hay 
without  One.  I  do  not  need  a  horse  rake. 

Clyde,  N.  Y.  w.  m.  m. 

We  have  used  a  hay  loader  for  10  years,  the  only 
one  in  this  section,  but  the  hands  do  not  like  it.  Our 
hay  carriage  is  20  feet  long.  We  put  three  men  on 
the  wagon,  and  I  have  to  drive  very  slowly;  then  if 
the  hay  is  heavy  it  is  very  hard  on  the  men.  We 
rake  in  very  small  windrows;  if  you  take  the  four 
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men,  you  can  load  about  as  fast  with  the  forks  and 
more  satisfactorily.  A  side  delivery  rake  is  very  nice, 
but  you  cannot  do  without  the  dump  rake.  I 
would  not  buy  a  side  delivery  rake,  as  one  could  only 
use  it  a  few  days  in  the  year.  The  dump  rake  is 
used  for  many  things;  rake  stubble,  and  any  trash 
on  the  farm,  and  too  much  extra  machinery  is  ex¬ 
pensive  to  house.  i. 

Whiteford,  Md. 

Regarding  hay  loaders,  we  have  used  one  for  25 
years,  and  find  it  a  great  labor  saver.  We  are  about 
to  buy  our  third  loader  this  year,  not  because  the 
old  one  is  worn  out  so  much  as  because  recent  im¬ 
provements  have  produced  a  loader  that  will  rake 
clean  out  of  either  swath  or  windrow,  which  our 
present  machine  will  not  do.  A  side  delivery  rake 


is  not  at  all  necessary,  but  is  an  advantage  in  curing 
the  hay  rapidly  and  well.  We  used  one  for  a  few 
years,  but  it  was  not  durable;  shall  try  another  one 
soon.  g.  w.  B. 

Pana,  111. 

LOGS  IN  A  DRAIN. — As  I  have  had  some  experi¬ 
ence,  I  will  give  it.  If  reasonably  straight  poles  or 
logs,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  are  used, 
two  side  by  side  and  one  on  top,  they  will  work  well 
for  five  or  six  years.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
the  logs  will  be  protected  because  the  land  is  very 
wet.  Air  will  ascend  the  drain  as  long  as  the  water 
runs,  and  probably  all  the  time,  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter,  and  in  a  few  years  the  last  traces  of  a  drain  will 
disappear.  It  certainly  will  not  pay  if  the  tile  can  be 
bought  for  anything  near  ?1  per  100  feet.  n.  l.  e. 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

STEEL  ROOFING. — On  page  327  H.  H.  B.  asks  sev¬ 
eral  questions  about  steel  roofing  which  are  well  an¬ 
swered  by  Grant  Davis,  except  as  to  its  liability  to 
lightning.  I  have  three  neighbors,  all  within  half  a 
mile,  who  have  steel  roofs,  and  all  three  roofs  have 
been  struck  by  lightning  within  the  last  four  years. 
In  one  case  the  bolt  passed  through  and  killed  a  cow; 
another  set  the  house  afire,  and  the  third  shocked 
some  members  of  the  family.  If  H.  H.  B.  wants 
the  best  and  only  good  roof  he  should  put  on  slate, 
as  I  have  learned,  after  years  of  bitter  experience 
with  other  kinds.  I  can  give  him  and  others  a  plan, 
if  desired,  whereby  he  can  lay  slate  about  as  cheap 
as  best  shingles  and  save  one-third  cost  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  way  of  laying  slate.  I  have  all  my  roofs  slated 
in  this  way,  and  they  give  entire  satisfaction,  and  I 
think  I  can  say  we  have  done  roofing.  j.  n.  H. 

Steubenville,  O. 

CORN  STUBBLE  FOR  OATS— A  field  devoted 
to  the  growth  of  hoed  crops,  such  as  corn  or  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  thoroughly  cultivated,  is  in  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  condition  without  additional  work  for  a  seed 
bed  for  any  small  grain  that  may  be  grown  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  whetner  it  be  sown  in  the  Fall  or 
Spring.  Simply  sow  the  seed  on  the  surface,  and 
cover  with  disk  or  cultivator,  cutting  and  pulverizing 
the  soil  three  or  four  inches  deep.  If  cultivated  in 
it  would  need  harrowing  to  level  the  ground,  and 
possibly  if  disked.  If  drilling  is  preferred,  loosen  and 
pulverize  the  surface  as  above  and  follow  with  drill, 
but  keep  the  roller  off,  or,  if  used,  harrow  after  roll¬ 
ing.  Never  leave  the  surface  smooth  and  packed, 
particularly  in  heavy  clay  soils,  as  it  more  readily 
forms  a  crust,  and  a  packed  surface  is  an  evaporator 
of  moisture  and  a  weed  starter.  When  and  how  to 
use  a  roller  is  but  little  understood,  and  much  damage 
results  from  this  ignorance.  An  ideal  seed  bed  is 
one  where  the  seed  is  placed  in  a  fine  firm  moist  soil, 
where  the  roots  will  find  no  air  spaces,  and  can  read¬ 
ily  attach  themselves  to  the  soil  and  utilize  the  food 
it  contains.  As  plants  require  light,  heat  and  moist¬ 
ure,  this  fine  loose  surface  is  essential,  as  it  admits 
the  warmth  to  penetrate  among  the  soil  particles, 
retains  the  lower  soil  moisture  in  dry  periods,  and 
in  times  of  excessive  moisture  hastens  evaporation. 
It  is  useless,  expensive  and  many  times  a  positive 
injury  to  plow  such  fields  for  small  grains.  Most 
eastern  and  southern  farmers  are  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  a  field  sown  unplowed  lacks  tillage, 
and  is  a  sure  indication  of  slovenly  and  inefficient 
work,  particularly  if  corn  stubs  or  trash  lie  on  the 
surface,  and  so  wait  for  the  excessive  moisture  of 
Spring  to  leave  the  ground,  then  laboriously  and 
slowly  destroy  a  perfect  seed  bed,  12  inches  at  a  time, 
with  a  plow.  They  leave  the  furrows  to  dry  and 
bake  in  clods,  until  the  whole  field  is  plowed,  possibly 
two  or  three  weeks,  then  try  with  harrow  and  roller 
to  create  a  condition  similar  to  what  was  before 
commencing  operations.  Wasted  energy,  for  only 
the  surface  needed  loosening  and  pulverizing,  and 
a  disk  will  do  this  better  than  can  be  done  with  plow 
and  harrow,  as  well  as  quicker  and  cheaper,  and  it 
can  be  used  without  injury  to  the  soil,  when  far  too 
wet  for  plowing.  Not  many  years  ago  in  southern 
New  York,  wishing  to  get  in  some  early  garden  and 
about  half  of  it  being  very  wet,  as  it  was  too  small 
to  make  two  jobs  of  it,  I  plowed  it,  the  horses  sink¬ 
ing  in  the  mud  half  way  to  their  knees.  Immediately 
after  plowing  I  double-disked  it  twice  with  an  eight- 
foot  Cutaway,  drawn  by  four  horses,  thoroughly  loos¬ 
ening,  pulverizing  and  aerating  the  soil  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  furrow.  Although  it  was  a  clay  soil,  it  did 
not  run  together  or  bake,  being  left  fine  and  loose, 
and  two  months  after  the  subsoil  was  full  of  moisture, 
although  the  weather  was  unusually  dry.  All  small 
grains  require  cool  weather  for  best  results,  and 
many  times  by  delaying  Spring  seeding  until  the 
ground  can  be  plowed  and  prepared  the  hot  weather 
of  July  and  August  injures  the  grain  at  earing  time. 
If  the  surface  is  left  fine  and  loose  the  grain  can  be 
cultivated  with  smoothing  harrow  or  weeder  after 
it  attains  a  height  of  three  to  six  inches  to  its  great 
benefit.  The  Fall-sown  grains  should  have  this  cul¬ 
tivation,  if  not  seeded  to  grass  or  clover;  these  would 
be  torn  out,  being  rooted  so  near  the  surface.  Every 
farm  should  be  an  experiment  station  trying  differ¬ 
ent  methods  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  our  faith 
in  them.  f.  c.  j. 

Winfield,  Kan. 
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VALUE  OF  ORCHARD. 

George  T.  Powell  collected  statistics 
on  value  of  bearing  orchards  and  pre¬ 
sented  results  in  a  paper  before  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
about  1900.  Some  of  the  best  orchards 
were  paying  interest  on  value  of  $1,200 
to  $1,500  per  acre.  Our  own  best  blocks 
were  not  quite  as  high.  I  know  of  no 
sales  of  blocks  of  apples  in"good  bearing 
condition  under  conditions  which  would 
show  actual  value.  Farms  with  even 
fair  average  of  apple  with  good  location 
find  quick  sales.  Cases  are  cited  in 
which  apple  crop  of  following  year  was 
equal  to  purchase  price.  Twenty-five 
acres  of  orchard  on  farm  of  260  acres 
paid  for  same  ($22,000)  in  15  years,  and 
has  just  recently  been  resold,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  carrying  an  indebtedness  of  $18,- 
000,  and  expecting  the  apple  orchard  to 
pay  for  the  farm  once  more.  The  Geor¬ 
gia  and  Missouri  method  is  to  approxi¬ 
mate  production  capacity  of  one  tree; 
this  multiplied  by  trees  per  acre  gives 
(?)  value  per  acre.  Orchards  can  be 
purchased  cheaper  than  we  can  grow 
them.  I  would  advise  buying  the  cheap¬ 
er  lands  in  apple  sections  and  planting 
largely — if  one  has  the  capital  to  carry 
one  over.  e.  w.  catchpojle. 

Wayne  Co..  N.  Y. 

A  good  apple  orchard  planted  with  de¬ 
sirable  market  varieties  is  the  most  pro¬ 
fitable  crop  of  the  farm.  Many  farms 
have  from  10  to  20  acres  in  apples. 
When  such  farms  are  sold  the  land  so 
occupied  is  looked  upon  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  farm,  the  same  as  buildings  and 
other  improvements,  and  is  never  sold 
separately.  Such  farms  sell  for  $30  to 
$50  per  acre,  acording  to  locality  and 
improvements.  The  income  per  acre  for 
apples  varies  according  to  the  crop  and 
markets.  I  have  known  one-fourth  acre 
(10  trees)  to  produce  100  barrels  of  fruit 
and  net  the  grower  $300.  Perhaps  an 
average  crop  of  orchards  in  full  bearing 
condition  would  be  50  barrels  to  the 
acre,  and  an  average  value  at  $1.25  per 
barrel  at  the  depot.  d.  eaird. 

Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


New  Schemes  of  Tree  Agents. 

IT.  E.  A.,  Murphysboro,  III.—  There  are  a  lot 
of  fruit-tree  agents  scattered  over  the  fruit 
belt  of  Illinois  working  for  a  firm  at  Troy, 
O.  They  tell  us  that  the  reason  they  do  not 
advertise  is  that  it  does  not  pay;  that  they 
can  send  out  agents  and  sell  trees  that  way 
cheaper  than  to  advertise.  The  way  they 
grow  their  trees  they  say  is  to  raise  their 
seedlings,  both  peach  and  apple,  from  seed 
grown  by  the  kind  of  tree  from  which  they 
wish  to  graft  a  bud;  for  instance,  they  get 
Jonathan  apple  seeds  to  grow  their  seed¬ 
lings,  then  graft  to  Jonathan;  for  their 
“A”  grade  of  trees  they  grow  a  three- 
year-old  seedling,  using  the  whole  root, 
then  they  grow  it  two  more  years,  then 
the  man  who  buys  sets  it  out.  They 
trim  for  five  years,  but  ask  for  full  pay 
when  the  trees  are  delivered,  50  cents 
apiece.  They  have  another  scheme  for 
peaches;  in  fact  I  think  they  are  full  of 
schemes.  They  sell  a  man  200  trees  for 
$50  cash.  When  delivered  he  sets  them; 
they  trim  and  cultivate  for  four  years; 
allow  him  $7.50  a  year  for  the  rent  of  the 
land,  market  the  fruit,  pay  the  man  back 
the  $50  he  paid  for  them  and  the  $30  for 
rent,  then  give  him  half  the  remainder. 
Land  is  only  worth  $30  per  acre  in  this 
country,  too.  These  folks  claim  to  have 
worked  in  Pennsylvania  for  20  years.  Are 
they  responsible,  and  do  they  keep  their 
contracts?  Let  me  hear  what  you  know  of 
the  company. 

Ans. — While  I  do  not  know  this  par¬ 
ticular  nursery  firm,  or  set  of  nursery 
frauds,  as  I  think  they  should  be  called, 
I  have  been  at  Troy,  O.,  and  know  that 
there  are  some  honest  people  there. 
That  region  of  western  Ohio  seems  to  be 
the  most  prolific  of  tree  sharpers  of  any 
that  I  ever  heard  of,  which  I  have 
known  for  the  last  25  years  or  more, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  great 
Miami  Valley  ought  to  produce  better 
people.  The  representations  of  these 
scamps  are  decidedly  fakish.  They  are 
asking  about  five  prices  for  their  trees 
at  the  start,  provided  they  are  good 
ones,  which  I  seriously  doubt;  for  those 
who  will  get  up  such  schemes  are  very 
likely  to  act  fraudulently  throughout. 


The  plan  to  use  agents  instead  of  ordi¬ 
nary  advertising  is  all  right  enough,  if 
these  same  agents  were  honest  and  rep¬ 
resenting  honest  firms;  but  there  is 
nothing  that  gets  quite  so  near  a  gull¬ 
ible  prospective  purchaser  of  nursery 
stock  or  other  things  as  a  live,  witty, 
slick-tongued  and  unscrupulous  man. 
Paper  and  ink  does  not  serve  nearly  so 
well.  Their  game  is  to  work  one  com¬ 
munity  at  a  time,  catching  all  the 
‘•suckers”  possible,  and  then  move  to 
fresh  fields.  They  may  ‘‘have  worked  in 
Pennsylvania  for  20  years,”  but  that  is 
a  big  State  and  there  is  plenty  of  room 


LOW  PRICES 

Donot  always  stand  for  cheap  quality. 
In  our  case  it  means  that  we  manu¬ 
facture  and  market  our  poods  by  the 
most  economical  methods.  We  buy  our 
materials  in  lots  of  thousands  of  tons, 
and  make  AhVANCE  FENCE  on  tho 
most  perfect  and  up-to-date  fence 
machines.  Rut  where  we  save  our 
customers  the  largest  amount  is  in 
our  unique  method  of  selling 

farmer  at  Wholesale  Prices  ON  THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

thus  saving  our  customers  both  tho  jobber’s  and  the  dealer’s  profits,  and  giving  you  a  better  opportunity  to 
try  the  fence  in  actual  use  than  your  dealer  will  give  you.  If  after  30  days  uso  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 
you  can  ship  the  fence  back  to  us  nt  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  No  conditions  attached 
except  that  you  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Get  our  new  FKEE  FENCE  B1IOK  and  study  fence  construction. 
You  will  be  a  better  judge  of  fencos  after  you  have  read  it.  88  Stylos  of  fence  illustrated— a  fence  for 
evi  ry  requirement  of  the  farmer.  Wc  I’ay  the  Freight  on  40  rods  or  more.  Your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  card  will  bring  full  information  and  wholesale  prices.  Write  today. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,’  1227  Old  Si.,  Peoria,  111. 


for  dodging  about;  besides,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  a  word  they  say.  As 
to  these  fellows  coming  back  to  culti¬ 
vate,  pay  rent,  etc.,  that  is  all  talk,  ex¬ 
cept  it  may  be  at  the  start.  What  they 
want  is  not  crops  of  fruit  but  crops  of 
cash  early  in  the  game.  Let  them  alone, 
and  tell  all  the  neighbors  to  do  the 
same.  Such  fellows  ought  to  be  at  some 
honorable  business,  and  if  they  will  not 
do  that  then  work  them  behind  the  bars 
with  a  blacksmith’s  hammer. 

II.  E.  V.  D. 


Suing  For  Potato  Crop.— The  following 
interestingpotatostory  is  taken  from  the 
Wayne  County  Review,  of  Lyons,  N.  Y. 
“A  litigation  which  has  the  redeeming  fea¬ 
ture  of  novelty  has  been  set  down  for  trial 
before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Lake  for  May 
5.  The  plaintiff  is  John  Wagonmaker  and 
the  defendant  William  Steidler.  Both  arc 
farmers.  Last  year  Wagonmaker  worked 
Steidler’s  farm  on  shares  and  one  of  the 
crops  he  put  in  was  five  acres  of  potatoes. 
Scarcity  of  help  prevented  Wagonmaker 
from  harvesting  the  crop  last  Fall  and  the 
potatoes  were  frozen  into  the  ground.  This 
spring  Wagonmaker  took  a  contract  to 
work  a  farm  in  Rose  and  moved  from  the 
Steidler  place.  After  his  departure  Steid¬ 
ler,  out  of  curiosity,  dug  a  hill  of  potatoes, 
and  found  them  uninjured.  He  summoned 
his  hired  man,  and  from  the  five  acres 
succeeded  in  getting  670  bushels  of  market¬ 
able  potatoes,  which  he  had  no  trouble  in 
disposing  of  at  80  cents  per  bushel.  A  few 
days  later  Steidler  sold  his  farm  in  Arcadia 
and  removed  to  Junius.  As  soon  as  Wagon¬ 
maker  heard  of  his  potato  deal  he  visited 
Steidler  and  demanded  a  division  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  crop.  Steidler  refused  to 
settle,  claiming  that  Wagonmaker  had 
abandoned  the  crop.  As  a  compromise, 
Steidler  offered  to  pay  Wagonmaker  $50  and 
call  the  matter  even.  The  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  for  a  couple  of  hours,  Wagonmaker 
dropping  to  $150,  which  was  the  lowest 
amount  he  would  take.  Steidler  claimed 
that  he  had  dug  the  potatoes,  carted  them 
to  market,  taken  all  of  the  chances  in  har¬ 
vesting  the  crop  which  his  tenant  had 
abandoned  and  was  entitled  to  everything. 
After  considerable  haggling  both  parties 
left  the  justice’s  office  and  later  Wagon¬ 
maker  secured  a  summons  in  a  civil  action 
against  Steidler.” 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
'ft.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


ock  Supreme 

There  are  reasons  why  the  large  poultry  plants  t 
all  buy  Union  Lock  Poultry  Fencing.  You[ 
don’t  have  to  cut  it  to  fit  uneven  ground— its  f 
stretching  does  that.  Its  fine  meshing  atbot-| 
tom  holds  the  small  chicks.  It  doesn’t  sag  be-* 
tween  posts.  Above  all  it’s  the 

Poultry  Fencing  That's  Strong 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables — made  of  the  best  quality  galvanized 
steel  wire.  The  one  poultry  fence  that’s  erect  when  others  are  tumble 
dowu.  Extra  heavy  fences  for  lawns  and  farms.  Factories  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Illinois  and  California. 'sQuick  shipment  a  specialty  from 
factory  nearest  you.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  of  all  fencing. 

CASE  BROTHERS,  Colchester,  Conn. 


TP<sTPnGARDENFAKM^PPn 

1  LJ  1  LI/and  flowerOLLI/ 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  &  HALSTEAD,  2  and  4  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  our  1904  Annual  Seed 
Catalogue,  mailed  free;  also  Price 
List  of  He  -  cleaned  Red,  Alslke 
and  Alfalfa  Clovers,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  also  other  Farm  Seeds  and 
Grains. 

Feeding  Com  and  Oats  In  cai 
lots  dellveied  on  track  at  youi 
Station.  Let  us  know  your  wants 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co., 

115-117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


APPLE  BARRELS.— Made  of  seasoned  stock 
guaranteed  to  stand.  You  will  need  them;  buy 
now  and  save  money  ltobt.  Gillies,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


TQCCC  and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
I  H  LLu  Oat.  Free-  Reliance  Nursery.  Geneva. N.Y 


3S  CARMAN  STRAWBERRY  PICKER 

and  get  highest  prico  for 
your  fruit.  No  hr  Using,  no 
caps  pull  off.  3t  sof  uni¬ 
form  length.  Picksone-third 
faster  than  by  hand  and 
vines  are  not  Injured.  In¬ 
vented  by  a  grower  of  40  years  experience  and  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  by  him  and  others  before  it  was  placed 
on  the  market.  Send  for  circular,  or  en 'lose  *1  and 
receive  Picker  postpaid.  Special  price  to  agents  and 
for  large  orders.  ISAAC  CARMAN,  Box  120,  Station 
W,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CORN 

urn!  s 


Farmers  interested  in  Early  8-Rowed  Yel¬ 
low  &  White  Flint.  Test  95;  description 
and  samples  free  (Potatoes  all  sold).  Send  to 
S.  J.  SMITH  CO..  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Wakefield  and  Early  Summer  Cabbage,  $1.60  per 
thousand;  transplan  led,  $3  00  per  thousand.  Danish 
Snowball  Cauliflower,  transplanted,  $5.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  Peppers,  Egg-plants.  Tomato  and  other  Vege¬ 
table  plants.  Have  also  a  few  thousand  Pansies  and 
Redding  Plants.  Pash  with  order.  Price  list  mailed 
free.  Simple  mailed  for  5c.  in  s'ainps.  Tel  105. 

LUDVIG  MOSBAiK,  Ouarga,  111. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, !;/,! 


1ST 
1**11 1515 

C.  KEV1TT,  Atheuia,  N.  J.‘  " 


BERRY 

PLANTS 


Ask  for  our  22nd  Annual  Catalogue. 
CLIMAX,  the  wonderful  now  _arly 
Strawberry,  with  many  other  kinds 
fully  described.  Good  varieties  as  low 
asfl.60M.  Slaymaker&Son,  Dover,  Del. 


PLUM  TREES  CHEAP. 

We  offer  great  bargain  in  Plums,  4-5,  and  5-6  ft.,  two 
year, on  Plum  Root.  Varieties  Imp  Gage,  Lincoln, 
Grand  Duke,  Gueli,  Fellenburg,  Shropshire  Damson, 
German  Prune,  Lombard,  Shippers  Pride,  Inglebert, 
Ogon,  Wickson,  Bradshaw,  Washington,  Quacken- 
boss,  Smith,  Beauty  of  Naples.  Moore's  Arctic  and 
Reine  Claude.  This  stock  is  strictly  first  class,  and 
we  offer  it  at  a  bargain.  Perfectly  dormant. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Large  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato 
Celery.  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Writs 
for  Price  List. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  A  SON,  Conyngham,  P„_ 


9NI0K  SEED— Southport  Globe 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROft 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JELL1FF  MFG.  CO..  Southport,  Conn. 


FAR  QAI  C— 1 Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel: 
rUn  OnLL  Cow  Peas, $1.75  and  $2  per  bushel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  Jersey  Yellow.  Jersey 

R-d,  Big  Stem,  Pierson,  Vineland  Bush,  and  other 
varieties.  C.  M.  HAIUtlSON,  Vineland  N.  J. 

Formerly  F.  S.  Newcomb. 


RUBEROID  ROOFING  Is  the  most  durable  roofing 
made.  Easily  applied.  Outlasts  metal  and  shingles. 
Requires  no  experience  to  apply.  The  registered 
trade  mark  “  KlIBEROID”  is  stamped  on  the 
under  side  every  four  feet.  Manufactured  Solely  by 
THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 
lOO  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 

Fine  healthy  stock  in  all  the  leading1 
varieties.  W rite  for  prices  to-day. 

Dwyer’s  Spring  Catalogue  gives  full 
information  about  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  small  fruits,  vines,  etc.  Mailed 
free  on  request. 

T.  J.  Dwyer’s  book  on  hardy  trees,  plants  and 
vines,  50 cents.  Sent  free  with  spring  orders. 

T.  J.  DWYEIt  &  CO., 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


HORSERADISH  SETS  WANTED. 

Several  thousand,  10  to  12  Inches  long  preferred;  6  to 
8  and  8  to  10  Inches  will  bo  accepted.  Please  mail 
sample,  state  prico  per  1,000  and  quantity  available, 
to  LUDVIG  MOSBAEK,  Onarga,  III. 


WATER  TANKS 


MADE  Or 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  8t.,  N,T 


TREES 


OO  Dai  inn  APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY  and  PEACH,  healthy, true  to  uame 
iCI  IUU  and  fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  -whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  free,  or  send  list  o' 
wants  for  special  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY.  Box  10,  Geneva.  N  Y 


T3  A  IT*  STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  In  the  heart  of  the  famoui  Chautauqua 
11  fl,  Grape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  In  the  U.  S.  We  have 

an  immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  ol 
a  f  m  my  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders — one  vine  or  a  car  load.  V  com- 

V  I  ^  r  \  nlete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  ot  A  DI^  r*  OA»C  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
w  in  LtO  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free.  -O  1  AlvIV.  DKU  O  Louisiana.  Mo. 


fruits,  etc. 


Free  from  Rust 


WHAT! 


The  Asparagus  Roots  I  Offer— healthy, 
thrifty,  bright.  6  varieties.  1  and 2  years  old. 

Low  in  price.  Free  catalog.Trees,  plants,  vines  — 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS.  Burlington  County,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Get  Prices  on  our  THREE  RIVERS,  MICHIGAN  Grown 

STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS 

Central  Mich. 
Nursery  Branch 

THREE  RIVERS, 
MICHIGAN. 


Largest  Acreage  of  Small  Fruit  P'ants  In  Southern  Michigan.  Plants  Best  and  Prices  Lowest. 

ADRRK88  ©ORRMPQNBSNCR  TO  MAIN  QPFIC8,  KAI.AMAXOO,  MICH. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Contract  with  a  Telephone  Company. 

A  certain  telegraph  and  telephone  com¬ 
pany  purchased  the  right  of  way  across 
my  farm  at  a  stated  price  per  hole,  pay¬ 
ing  cash  on  the  contract  for  one  hole, 
and  agreeing  to  pay  the  remainder  as 
soon  as  the  survey  was  made  and  the 
stakes  set.  I  signed  the  usual  contract 
in  such  cases,  giving  them  the  right  to 
set  their  poles,  trim  trees,  etc.,  keep  same 
in  repair.  There  were  no  trees,  however, 
in  the  way.  They  made  the  survey,  set 
the  stakes  and  said  they  would  pay  at 
once.  For  some  reason  the  route  was 
changed  and  several  neighbors  tJTmilarly 
situated  have  sold  the  right  of  way.  The 
company’s  agent  refuses  to  return  th!e 
contract  or  pay  the  remainder.  1.  Is  not 
this  a  lien  on  my  farm?  2.  Could  I  give 
a  clear  title  for  the  land?  3.  Should  I  re¬ 
turn  the  amount  paid  in  order  to  have  the 
contract  returned?  4.  Could  not  the  com¬ 
pany  be  compelled  to  release  the  contract 
or  to  pay  the  amount  agreed  upon?  6. 
Does  not  setting  the  stakes  constitute  pos¬ 
session  on  their  part?  6.  What  would 
you  do  about  it?  I.  D* 

1.  If  the  instrument  you  signed 
granted  a  right  of  way;  yes.  2.  Assum¬ 
ing  the  instrument  to  be  a  grant;  no. 
3.  In  order  to  have  the  contract  re¬ 
scinded  you  should  tender  th'e  return  of 
the  amount  received  by  you.  4.  Yes. 
5.  For  your  purposes;  yes.  6.  If  we 
were  indifferent  to  the  consequences  of 
the  granting  of  an  easement  we  should 
simply  sue  to  recover  the  balance  of  the 
agreed  price.  If  we  desired  to  rescind 
our  grant  we  should  tender  back  the  de¬ 
posit  and  commence  a  proceeding  with 
that  end  in  view. 

A  Mortgage  and  a  Deed. 

A  has  a  large  farm  over  which  §  has 
two  mortgages,  one  dated  about  189d.  the 
other  about  1901.  C  buys  a  portion  of 
above  farm,  for  which  lie  is  to  pay  the 
purchase  price  to  B  on  said  mortgages.  To 
make  a  legal  deed,  should  A  and  B  both 
sign  C’s  deed?  C  pays  part  down  and 
give  mortgage  on  place  to  secure  de¬ 
ferred  payment.  To  whom  should  C  give 
mortgage,  A  or  B?  R- 

South  Carolina/ 

The  general  rule  is  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  mortgage  is  given  by  the  owner 
of  the  lands,  the  title  remains  in  the 
owner,  subject  to  the  lien  of  the  mort¬ 
gage.  A  therefore  is  the  person  who 
must  convey  the  portion  sold  to  C.  B. 
however,  must  execute  to  C  a  release 
of  this  portion  from  both  the  mortgages, 
in  order  to  free  it  from  the  lien  of  the 
mortgages.  The  mortgage  given  back 
by  C  would  ordinarily  run  to  A,  the 
owner  of  the  fee.  A  and  B  could,  how¬ 
ever,  make  any  arrangement  in  that  re¬ 
gard  they  saw  fit.  All  that  C  need  care 
is  that  he  get  a  proper  deed  from  A 
and  a  release  from  B. 

Employer  and  Hired  Man. 

A  hires  B  (married)  for  eight  months  at 
a  stated  price  per  month,  furnishing 
house,  firewood  for  a  stove,  a  pint  of  milk 
per  day.  and  privilege  of  keeping  chickens 
in  a  henhouse.  B  has  privilege  of  house 
for  one  year.  Would  this  include  fire¬ 
wood,  no  mention  being  made  of  anything 
but  the  house  for  one  year?  Is  not  B  sup¬ 
posed  to  do  a  fair  share  of  the  chores  on 
.Sunday  unless  special  mention  was  made 
at  time  of  hiring,  and  would  A  have  any 
recourse  ilf  B  refused  to  do  such?  B 
claims  he  can  only  be  compelled  to  care 
for  two  horses  six  days  in  the  week.  B 
quits  and  goes  to  town  whenever  fancy 
strikes  him  without  A’s  consent,  and  to 
the  damage  of  A.  Must  A  submit  to  this 
injustice,  the  contract  being  verbal,  only 
a  memorandum  being  made  by  A  at  tune 
of  hiring  as  to  verbal  agreement? 

New  York.  c- 

Whether  B  is  entitled  to  fire  wood  for 
the  entire  year  depends  upon  the  agree¬ 
ment  itself.  It  is  a  question  of  fact,  as 
to  what  the  agreement  actually  was. 
No  doubt  B  would  say  one  thing,  A  an¬ 
other.  If  B  was  hired  to  do  farm  work 
generally,  that  would  include  the  cus¬ 
tomary  care  of  stock  and  horses,  on 
Sunday,  as  well  as  at  other  times.  This 
is  usual  and  necessary  farm  work,  and 
therefore  the  very  thing  B  was  hired 
to  do.  If  B  refuses  to  do  it,  A  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  discharging  him.  B  has  no  right 
to  quit  work  during  usual  working 
hours,  without  A’s  consent.  Should  he 
persist  in  doing  this  against  A’s  orders, 
A  has  good  cause  to  discharge  him. 


EVERYBODY'S  CARDEN. 

Picking  Stone. — A  portion  of  our 
ground  is  pretty  badly  infested  with 
small  stones.  Judging  from  appear¬ 
ances,  the  supply  has  been  carefully 
husbanded;  for  if  many  have  ever  been 
picked  off,  they  must  have  originally 
lain  in  piles.  We  are  clearing  off  the 
surface  stone,  and  the  job  is  not  so 
laborious  as  one  would  think  from  the 
number  on  the  ground.  I  have  found 
Uiat  they  can  be  handled  rapidly  with 
a  six-tine  potato  fork.  The  operator 
can  work  without  stooping,  and  every¬ 
thing  in  sight  can  be  gathered.  Many 
are  pressed  into  the  ground  nearly  out 
of  sight,  but  they  too  have  to  move  out. 
and  all  are  gathered  into  piles.  Two 
men  with  six-tine  manure  forks  load 


them  on  to  the  wagon  rigged  with  dump 
boards  and  the  stone  “do  move.” 

Strawberry  Planting. — The  soil 
conditions  are  by  no  means  ideal,  for 
best  results,  or  hardly  medium,  but  it 
was  thought  best  to  make  the  most  of 
existing  circumstances  and  fit  two  acres 
of  ground  as  well  as  possible.  The  sur¬ 
face  stone,  large  and  small,  have  all 
been  removed,  and  well-rotted  manure 
is  being  spread  about  as  thickly  as  the 
plow  will  cover.  This  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  commercial  fertilizer  after 
plowing,  and  with  nitrate  of  soda  later 
on,  and  thorough  culture  all  the  time. 
The  potato  ground  will  be  prepared 
with  a  special  view  to  follow  with 
strawberries  next  year,  and  a  portion 
of  the  sweet  corn  ground  will  also  be 
fitted  for  that  purpose.  With  a  year’s 
work  on  this  ground,  we  hope  to  get  it 
properly  filled  with  vegetable  matter, 
and  it  will  then  be  in  better  condition 
than  the  ground  on  which  iwe  shall 
plant  this  year. 

Renovating  The  Soil. — A  recent  bul¬ 
letin  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  stirred  up  no  small  controversy, 
and  the  position  there  taken,  if  tenable, 
will  relieve  us  all  of  a  heavy  burden, 
but  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  will 
have  to  seek  other  pastures.  I  believe 
however,  that  manure  hauling  and  other 
modes  of  fertilizing  will  still  go  on.  In 
our  own  case,  we  have  quitfe  a  serious 
task  in  wrestling  with  run-down  soil, 
and  are  persuaded  that  something  more 
than  theory  will  be  required.  We  have 
plenty  of  stable  manure  in  sight,  but 
the  haul  is  a  long  one,  and  the  lateness 
of  the  season  makes  it  unavailable  for 
present  use.  There  seems  to  be  no 
other  way  than  to  depend  upon  lime 
and  commercial  fertilizers  for  the  early 
season,  and  use  stable  manure  more 
freely  later  on.  We  believe  that  cow 
peas  will  prove  a  friend  in  need,  and 
are  planning  to  test  their  friendship  to 
the  extent  of  five  acres  or  more.  Tur¬ 
nips  are  quite  useful  and  grow  quickly, 
so  we  shall  broadcast  considerable  of 
the  seed  and  plow  the  crop  down  as  soon 
as  top  growth  is  sufficient.  Many  of  the 
seedsmen  have  second-class  stock  which 
can  be  bought  cheaply,  and  the  seed  an¬ 
swers  nicely  for  this  purpose.  Buck¬ 
wheat  is  a  fair  green  manure  crop,  and 
May  or  early  June  sowing  we  think  can 
be  plowed  down  early  enough  to  get  in 
a  late  crop  of  some  kind.  Summer  rye 
is  also  well  thought  of  for  this  purpose, 
and  we  shall  devote  some  ground  to 
that,  and  by  testing  we  may  be  able  to 
judge  of  its  merits.  The  task  of  green 
manuring  of  itself  is  not  difficult; 
but  to  grow  a  crop  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  the  same  season  is  ian  entirely 
different  matter.  We  wish  to  do  this, 
but  time  alone  will  tell  as  to  how  far 
we  succeed.  The  cow  peas  will  them¬ 
selves  require  nearly  the  entire  season, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  expected  from 
that  ground  for  the  present  Summer. 
Turnips  ought  to  make  considerable 
growth  and  still  be  out  of  the  way  for 
some  early  variety  of  sweet  corn,  beans 
and  perhaps  late  cabbage.  Buckwheat 
can  be  followed  by  a  late  crop  of  wax 
beans,  turnips  or  other  quick  maturing 
crops.  The  main  object  is  to  fill  thf 
ground  with  vegetable  matter  and  after 
that  to  grow  what  crops  we  may  be  able 
to.  .t.  e.  morse. 

Michigan. 


THOUSANDS  HAVE  KIDNEY  TROUBLE 
AND  NEVER  SUSPECT  IT. 


Mrs.  £.Aust/m. 


An  interesting  letter  to  our  readers 
from  Mrs.  E.  Austin  of  New  York  City. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  9th,  1902. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  was  taken  with 
severe  pains  in  my  kidneys  and  bladder. 
They  continued  to  give  me  trouble  for  over 
two  months  and  I  suffered  untold  misery. 
I  became  weak,  emaciated  and  very  much 
run  down.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  retain¬ 
ing  my  urine,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  wa¬ 
ter  very  often  night  and  day.  After  I  had 
used  a  sample  bottle  of  Dr.  Kilmer  s 
Swamp-Root,  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me 
on  my  request,  I  experienced  great  relief.  I 
immediately  bought  of  my  druggist  two 
large  bottles  and  continued  taking  it  rogu- 
larly.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  Swamp- 
Koot  cured  me  entirely.  I  can  now  stand 
on  my  feet  all  day  without  having  any  bad 
symptoms  whatever.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
use  this  testimonial  letter  if  you  wish. 

Gratefully  yours, 


19  Nassau  St. 

The  mild  and  prompt  effect  of  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney, 
liver  and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon  real¬ 
ized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its  won¬ 
derful  cures  of  the  most  distressing 
cases.  Recommended  and  taken  by 
physicians,  used  in  hospitals  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  people  of  prominence  every¬ 
where.  To  prove  what  Swamp-Root 
will  do  for  you  a  sample  bottle  will  be 
sent  absolutely  free,  by  mail,  also  a 
book  telling  all  about  Swamp-Root  and 
its  wonderful  cures.  Address  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  be 
sure  to  mention  reading  this  generous 
offer  in  New  York  City  “Rural  New 
Yorker.” 

If  you  are  already  convinced  .that 
Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores 
everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake, 
but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root, 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every 
bottle. 


J|u|$i,ooo  reward; 

1  for  its  equal.  Wind  power  I 
doubled.'"  Two  14  ft.  wheels  work  on  same  | 
pinion;  second  wheel  gives  more  power  than 
first.  A  governor  that  governs  in  all  winds. 
Develops  10  full  h.  p.  in  25  mile  wind.  All 
Dower  needed  for  farm  .shop  machinery ,  pump-  I 
ng,  irrigating,  etc.  for  J1.00  a  month.  Ask 
for  Booklet40.  Ask  about  Armsaver  Husker.  | 
Double  Power  Mill  CO.,  Appleton,  Wla. 
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READY 

ROOFING 

Buy  of  us  Direct  and 
Save  Money. 
Best  goods.  Our  priced 
surprise.  Write  ns. 

S.  K.  MCDONOUGH  &  CO. 
Dept.  C.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ten_  Days  Free  .  Triax 

allowed  on  all  our  bicycles.  We  SHIP 
ON  APPROVAL  without  «  cent 
deposit ;  any  wheel  not  satisfactory 
returned  at  our  expense. 

Highest  grade  $0.75  in  $17 
1904  Models  «  *°  * »  • 

Coaster  Brakes,  Hedgethorne  Punc¬ 
ture  proof  Tires  and  best  equipment. 
1902  &  1903  Mod-  ^  -J  CfO 

els,  best  makes  *P  *  *P  *  “ 

500  Second-hand  Wheels 
All  makes  &  Models  ft*  9  ,  ft*  O 

good  as  new  *P*3  ip  O 

reat  Factory  Cleariug  Sale  at 
half  Factory  Cost. 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  take  orders  from 
sample  wheel  furnished  by  us.  Our 
agents  make  big  profits.  Write  at  once  for 
catalogues  and  our  Special  Offer. 

AUTOMOBILES,  TIRES,  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines.  Sundries,  etc.,  ha  If  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  176  C  Chicago 


$250  for  a  Name 


© 


DE  LOACH  PAT. 

Variable  Friction  Feed. 


We  want  a  good  name  for 
the  most  practical,  strongest 
and  best  engine  for  light 
power  purposes  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  This  name  should  ex¬ 
press,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
many  uses  to  which  it  can  be 
applied. 


OLDS 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 


We  will 
pay  for'' 
Ideas 
as  f  o  1- 
lows: 


For  best  name,  a  complete  engine ;  second  best, 
$50.00  cash;  third  best,  *25.00  cash;  next  ten  best 
*5.00  each.  The  average  man  can  get  more  work 
out  of  this  Olds  Engine  at  less  expense  than 
out  of  any  other  engine  made. 

There  is  no  Repair  Bill 

because  every  part  does  Its  work  without  undue 
wear  easily  cared  for — has  fewest  parts — solid 
cylinder  head  no  gaskets  to  burn  out — every 
part  easy  to  get  at — easy  and  economical  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  keep  in  working  order  -consumes  less 
gasoline  for  power  given  than  any  o  her  engine. 

4xC.  cylinder  -300  to  6‘  0  revolutions  a  minute— 
2  to 3  horse  power,  depending  on  speed. 

Every  engine  guaranteed  for  one  year.  For 
full  information  send  for  our  catalogue  No.  27A, 
mailed  free.  Write  to-day  for  our  special  prepaid 
freight  offer. 

OLDS  GASOLINE  ENGINE  WORKS,  Lansing,  Mich. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adr. 

11#n>  TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

^ff^Largeit  Nur.ery.  OTHERS  TAIL* 

Fruit  Book  Free.  Re.ult  of  78  year.’  experi.nc* 

'STARK  BR01,  LMlbUaa,  M*.;  Dansvllle,  N.Y4  Etf 

Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 

Guaranteed  to  the  user.  Built  to 
suit  your  particular  needs  at  re¬ 
markably  low  prices.  Also 
manufacture  Corrugated  Iron 
and  steel  roofing,  etc.  Write  for  prices  to-day. 
GEDGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO,  •<  Gedgs  St.,  'Anderson,  Ind. 


f/vtist ma 


Save  Power  and  Repairs.  Make  Smooth  Lumber 

Suited  to  -I  H.  P.  up — forthefarmei  or  the  lumber  man.  AlsoShliiKle 
Mills,  Lath  Mills,  liulir  MIHh,  Planers  and  Hay  PrestteH-  Cat.  FKKK. 

120  Liberty  st  DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.  St. 
New  York.  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Louis 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  Ys  to  28  horse  power. 
Also  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills.  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


MONARCH  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

SOLD  ON  THEIR  MERIT. 

Perfect  Working  Tractions  Portable7 


Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  special  presses  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Boilers,  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  Write  for 
catalogue.  MONARCH  MACHINERY  CO., 

39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Electric  Lighting,  Ice  and  Refrigeration 

and  Cold  Storage  Facilities  for  Creameries, 

Stock  Farms 
and  Country 
Homes 


BUILT  FOR  BUSY  MEN 

want  to  get  a  fence  that  will  stand  hard  usage 
last.  Anchor  Fence  proves  this.  Catalogue  free, 
fi  ANCHOR  FENCE  &  MFG.  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


-——Fir-  1 

|PAGEj— 

:| 

If  You  Are  Using 

PAGE  FENCE,  just  notice  how  it  does  Its  work 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  C0„  Box  63,  Adrian,  Mich. 

MAY  WE  SHIP 

rFROST, 
iBEST. 

- (cheapest  _ _ _ 

i  the  Frost  Fence,  containing  more  weight,  twice 
!  strength  and  three  times  the  wearing  qualities  of 
1  best  woven  wire  fabric,  during  the  month  of  May? 
.vi  1 1  last  a  lifetime.  Send  for  catalogue. 

LK  FROST  WIRE  1’KNem  <jO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


are  available  when  derived  from  our  new  combined  equipment  which  does  all  economically* 
driven  by  our  gas-  or  gasoline-  engine.  Write  for  booklet. 

PENNSYLVANIA  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 
5001  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
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/VOTES  FKOM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

An  Immense  Bulb. — Fig.  170,  page  395, 
shows  a  well-developed  bulb  of  a  Crin- 
um,  sometimes  offered  by  dealers  as 
Crinum  Americanum.  It  is,  however, 
probably  C.  amabile,  supposed  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  Asiatic  species  of  Crin¬ 
um,  and  is  occasionally  found  growing 
wild  in  Sumatra.  The  illustrated  bulb 
is  23  inches  long  and  nearly  18  inches 
around  in  the  thickest  part.  While  of 
good  size  for  the  variety,  much  larger 
bulbs  are  known.  One  of  this  size  costs 
$2.50,  and  can  be  relied  on  to  make  a 
fine  show  of  bloom  and  foliage  when 
established.  These  great  bulbs  have 
much  vitality,  and  can  be  transported 
long  distances.  If  properly  cured  they 
often  live  out  of  the  soil  two  years  or 
more,  but  are.  then  very  slow  in  start¬ 
ing  to  grow  when  planted.  Crinum  am¬ 
abile  is  quite  tender,  and  can  only  be 
wintered  under  glass  in  the  North,  but 
has  long  been  a  common  ornament  of 
Florida  gardens,  where  it  is  thoroughly 
at  home.  The  bulbs  are  often  included 
with  collected  lots  of  C.  Americanum, 
the  wild  Florida  Swamp  lily,  but  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  long  necks  and 
greater  size;  the  bulbs  of  the  Swamp 
lily  are  rarely  four  inches  across  and 
have  short  necks.  C.  amabile  bears  an 
umbel  or  truss  of  large  purple-red  flow¬ 
ers,  20  to  30  in  number,  very  fragrant 
and  pleasing,  while  the  native  species 
has  from  four  to  six  creamy  white 
blooms,  also  pleasantly  scented.  Crin- 
ums  are  noble  flowering  plants  of  the 
Amaryllis  family,  but  require  so  much 
space  for  their  development  under  glass 
that  they  are  sparingly  grown.  The 
foliage  is  evergreen,  and  the  plant  has 
no  distinct  resting  period.  A  bulb  of 
C.  amabile  like  the  one  shown  in  the 
cut  would  have  from  25  to  30  leaves, 
each  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  would 
thus  take  up  much  room.  In  warm 
countries  they  are  freely  planted  out¬ 
side  and  greatly  admired.  There  are 
many  species,  varying  greatly  in  size  of 
bulb  and  form  and  number  of  blooms. 
Most  of  them  are  natives  of  Africa  and 
southern  Asia.  The  prevailing  colors 
are  shades  of  red,  rose  and  purple,  but 
there  are  many  white  flowered  kinds. 
One  variety,  C.  Powellii,  a  hybrid  of  C. 
Moorei,  from  South  Africa,  is  hardy 
enough  to  endure  Winters  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  New  York  if  protected  by  a  bank 
of  ashes  or  gravel  to  keep  off  rain  and 
ice. 


Philadelphia  Rambler  Hardy. — 
The  Winter  was  exceptionally  severe  on 
roses.  The  mortality,  it  is  now  evident, 
is  quite  without  precedent  among  varie¬ 
ties  considered  most  hardy.  Even  the 
hybrid  Rugosa,  Mine.  Georges  Bruant, 
is  killed  to  the  ground.  Ards  Rover  is 
dead,  root  and  branch,  and  many  here¬ 
tofore  hardy  Remomtants  seem  injured 
past  recovery.  Roses  of  the  Rambler 
class  are  in  better  condition.  Many 
canes  of  Crimson  Rambler  are  black¬ 
ened,  but  buds  are  breaking  with  fair 
vigor.  Yellow  Rambler  and  some  Wich- 
uraiana  hybrids  are  frost-bitten  in  the 
later  growth,  but  the  older  wood  does 
not  appear  harmed.  Philadelphia  Ram¬ 
bler  shows  less  effect  from  cold  than 
any  climber  we  have.  The  canes  are 
bright  and  buds  are  expanding,  even  to 
the  terminals.  Ruby  Queen  comes  out 
nearly  as  sound.  Philadelphia  blooms 
nearly  10  days  earlier  than  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  starts  more  promptly  in 
Spring. 

Pruning  Rambler  Roses. — Amateurs 
hear  so  much  about  the  advantages  of 
close-pruning  dwarf  and  ever-blooming 
roses  that  they  feel  inclined  to  extend 
the  practice  to  the  tall-growing  kinds, 
but  these  do  not  endure  severe  cutting 
well.  One  has  always  an  inclination  to 
take  out  the  old  canes  after  blooming, 
just  as  raspberries  and  bramble  fruits 
are  treated,  and  depend  on  the  strong 
new  shoots  for  next  year’s  bloom.  This 
treatment  seriously  weakens  the  plants 
and  tends  to  check  full  development. 
Rather  model  the  pruning  practice  on 
that  found  best  for  currants  and  goose¬ 
berries.  Allow  thrifty  canes  to  remain 
several  years,  replacing  the  oldest  ones 
as  cut  away  with  strong  new  shoots, 
starting  from  as  near  the  base  of  the 
plant  as  they  will  grow.  We  frequently 
get  the  finest  clusters  of  bloom  on  three- 
year  canes.  Pruning,  as  a  rule,  should 
be  confined  to  removing  weak  and 
slender  wood  and  to  shortening  in  the 
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twiggy  stems  on  the  older  canes.  For 
the  first  two  or  three  years  after  plant¬ 
ing  little  cutting  is  needed. 

Gladiolus  Culture. — There  has  been 
some  discussion  in  florists’  journals 
concerning  the  best  fertilizers  for  the 
Gladiolus.  Opinions  vary  over  a  wide 
range.  Growers  of  long  experience 
seem  very  chary  of  information  that 
might  aid  beginners.  The  matter  is 
very  simple.  If  exhibition  blooms 
are  wanted  without  regard  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  stock,  sound  corms  of 
moderate  size  for  the  variety  should 
be  selected  and  planted  during  May  not 
less  than  one  foot  apart,  in  good  soil 
dug  at  least  18  inches  deep.  While  dig¬ 
ging,  thoroughly  incorporate  one  bushel 
of  old  fine  stable  manure  and  a  handful 
of  ground  bone  or  high  grade  potato 
fertilizer  to  each  square  yard  of  sur¬ 
face,  taking  care  that  some  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  goes  down  to  the  full  depth.  Plant 
the  corms  five  or  six  inches  deep,  bed¬ 
ding  them,  if  possible,  in  sand  or  light 
soil  brought  in  from  some  place  where 
Gladioli  have  not  been  grown  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  At  any  rate  see  that  no  ma¬ 
nure  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the 
corms.  Cover  with  sand  or  fresh  soil, 
free  of  all  manure.  Use  no  fresh  or  raw 
animal  manures  for  Gladioli  at  any 
time,  and  avoid  composts  made  up  of 
soils  in  which  this  plant  has  lately 
grown,  or  of  any  refuse  or  trimmings 
from  the  previous  year’s  growth.  When 
the  bloom  spikes  can  be  distinguished 
water  freely  with  liquid  manures  or 
with  nitrate  of  soda  solution,  four 
ounces  nitrate  to  10  gallons  of  water, 
applying  the  solution  to  the  soil  with  as 
little  wetting  of  the  foliage  as  possible. 
Fine  flowers  should  be  grown  by  this 
method  and  the  resulting  corms  if  the 
spikes  are  not  cut  too  long  are  likely  to 
be  of  fair  vitality. 

Growing  for  Increase. — If  Gladioli 
are  grown  for  increase  of  the  corms  or 
bulbs  any  well-drained  loamy  soil  will 
suit.  Certain  varieties  are  always  diffi- 
cut.  to  handle,  but  broadly  speaking 
good  commercial  corms  may  be  grown 
in  any  field  that  will  produce  a  fair  crop 
of  corn  or  potatoes.  We  have  found 
high-grade  chemical  fertilizers,  contain¬ 
ing  about  four  per  cent  nitrogen,  eight 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  of  potash, 
give  better  results  than  animal  ma¬ 
nures.  The  plants  are  healthier,  and 
the  corms  harvest  larger  and  cleaner 
than  if  exposed  to  contact  with  animal 
or  vegetable  manures. 

Stir  tiie  Soil  Deeply. — The  ground 
should  be  plowed  or  dug  as  deeply  as 
the  subsoil  will  allow — 10  inches  deep 
at  any  rate — and  well  fined  with  the 
harrow.  The  fertilizer  may  be  broad¬ 
cast  at  the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the 
acre  before  harrowing,  or  may  be  thick¬ 
ly  sown  in  the  drill  at  the  same  rate 
with  about  equal  results.  Furrows  or 
drills  are  opened  30  inches  apart,  and 
the  corms  planted  about  four  inches 
deep,  placing  the  larger  sizes  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  row  two  inches  apart  and  the  small¬ 
er  ones  in  double  or  triple  rows,  spac¬ 
ing  them  an  inch  apart.  Cormels  or 
bulblets  are  sown  in  a  drill  four  inches 
broad  at  the  rate  of  100  to  the  lineal 
foot,  and  covered  not  over  two  inches 
deep.  If  the  fertilizer  is  sown  in  the 
drill  it  should,  of  course,  be  well  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  soil  with  the  rake  or  hoe 
before  planting  the  corms.  Frequent 
shallow  culture  with  horse  or  wheel 
hoes  and  careful  weeding  are  needed  to 


carry  the  crop  through  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  the  Gladi¬ 
olus  than  a  hard,  crusted  or  weedy  soil. 
If  bloom  spikes  appear  they  should 
promptly  be  cut  or  broken  off.  Seed 
formation  is  very  exhausting  to  the 
plant.  w.  v.  f. 

No  Dessert 
More  Attractive 

Why  use  gelatine  and 
spend  hours  soaking, 
sweetening,  flavoring 
and  coloring  when 

Jell-O 

produces  better  results  in  two  minutes? 
Every  tiling  in  the  package.  Simply  add  hot 
water  and  set  to  cool.  It’s  perfection.  A  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  housewife.  No  trouble,  less  ex¬ 
pense.  *  Try  it  to-day.  In  Four  Fruit  Fla¬ 
vors:  Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry.  At  grocers.  10c. 


s 


Arsenate  oy 
Lead 


WIFTS 

FOR  SPRAYING 

is  the  best  insecticide  known  for  potato  bugs  and 
all  leaf  eating  insects.  It  kills  quickly,  and  unlike 

Earis  Green,  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  bum- 
\g  or  scorching  the  leaves.  It  adheres  to  the 
foliage  for  a  long  time,  .thus  doing  away  with  re¬ 
peated  sprayings.  It  is  highly  recommended  by 
all  the  leading  entomologists.  Made  only  by  the 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO., 
75-77  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

- FOR  SALE  BY - 

Benton, Myers&Co., Cleveland,  Ohio.  Daniel  Stsw&rt Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Morrison  Plummer  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Yahr  &  Lange  Drug  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Noyes  Bros.  & 
Cutler,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  E.  E.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
W.  A .  Hover  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  J.  S.  Merrill  Drug  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Van  Vleet  Mansfield  Drug  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  L.  V.  Elder  Co., Galveston,  Texas.  9  I.  L.  Lyons 
*  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


WEI  WMR  [PITOT 

There  is  no  satisfaction  keener 
than  being  dry  and  comfortable 
when  out  in  the  hardest  storm. 

YOU  ARE  SURE  OF  THIS 

^IF  YOU  WEAK 

~  Jr 

; rpr 


WATERPROOF 
1LED  CLOTHING! 


MADE  IN  MACK  OB  YELLOW 

JD  BACKED  BY  OUR  GUARANTEf 

Fa  1  TOWER  CO.,  603T0N.MA5.V.U.SA 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.I  INITED.TORONrO.CAN 

/ASK  YOUR  DEALER/ 

If  he  will  not  supply  you 
send  for  our  free  catalogue  of  garments  ontl  hats. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  TlusBoapisa  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  50-II>.  kegs.S2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
2;o  lb.,  3}e  per  lb:  barrel, 425  lb., 3.1c.  Send  for  circulars. 

JAMESUOOI).  Original  Maker,  r 
11 3 b-T  1  N.  Front  Street,  Pliiludelplilu,  Pu. 


HARDIE 


BRASS  PUMP 


The  fog-like  spray  is 
delivered  with  such 
force  that  it  pene¬ 
trates  everywhere ; 

and  it  works  so  easy. 

Our  book  on  spray¬ 
ing  tells  the  story 
Send  for  it. 

The  H00K-HARDIE  CO.. 

69  Main  St.  Hndson,  Mich. 


You  can 
Cover  80  to  40  acres 
per  day  with 

T5he  Wafsorv 
Four  Row  Potato  Sprayer 

Straddles  2rows,  sprays 
4atatime.  Wheels  ad¬ 
just  for  diflerent  widths. 
Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
suction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliageor  clogs. 
Free  instruction  and  formula  book  .hows  tho  famous  Garfield,  Em¬ 
pire  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  Write  for  it. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  11th  St. , Elmira,  N.Y. 


AUTO-POP, 

AUTO-SPRAY. 

Great  cleaning  attachment  on  per- 
feet  compressed  air  sprayer.  Note 
how  easy — cleans  nozzle  every  time 
used,  saves  half  the  mixture,  lirass 
pump,  4  gal.  tank.  12  pi unger strokes 

compresses  air  to  spray  ^4  acre.  We  manu¬ 
facture  the  largest  line  in  America  of  high 
grade  hand  and  power  ■prayers.  Catalog  free. 
Write  ui  If  you  want  agency. 

E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO., 

26b  State  St.f  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Pump 
that  Pumps'* 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY,PUMPS 
DEALER  0  Double-Acting,  Lift. 

R  Power,  Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Storo  Ladders,  Etc. 
Barn  Door  Hangers 
Aluminum  Finished 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Olrculars  and  Prices 
f.ll;«r,  A  tiro. lih laad.O. 


“FUMA 


59  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  bul 
exceedingly  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

thelrgrmd  B|SUlphide"£8eSK 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  20  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America, 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage.  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND.  -  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  New  York. 


SPECIAL 

This  is  Our  Celebrated 

Split 


Hickory 
Special 

It  is  the  King  of  all  Top 
Buggies.  It  is  made  tho  best ' 
that  skilled  labor  and  money' 
can  make  it.  We  send  0  r 
it  anywhere  on  Al 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

A  similar  buggy  = 
not  as  good  would! 
cost  at  least  $76. 


BUGGY  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Ec|iH°  Our  $50  Split  Hickory  Special 

and  it  lias  had  such  a  wonderful  sale  everywhere  that  we  find,  from  our  mail, 
some  peoplo  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  we  only  make  this  one  particu¬ 
lar  Buggy.  We  beg  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  this  paper  that 

We  Manufacture  Over  100  Styles  vIhi’cleT 

and  sell  them  all  direct  from  our  factory  to  the  user  at  factory  prices.  This 
line  comprises  Buggies,  Surreys,  Phaetons,  Doctor's  Phaetons, 
Stanhopes,  Driving  Wagons,  ltoad  Wagons,  Platform  Spring 
r  S|  Delivery  Wagons,  Road  Carts  and  a  complete  line  of  all  styles 

of  Harness.  Every  vehicle  we  sell  is  a  Split  Hickory  Vehjcle  and  has 
many  points  of  merit  not  found  in  other  vehicles. 

we seii  them  aii  on  30  Days  Free  Trial 

Our  reputation  for  fair  dealing 
is  unquestionable  and  our 
Two  Years  Guarantee 
goes  with  every  vehicle  | 
we  sell.  ' 

This  is  our  $37.50  Split 
Hickory  Top  Huirir.v,  not 


'$3750 


Y 


as  good  as  the  Split  Hickory  Special,  but  a  world  beater 
at  the  price  we  ask  for  it. 

This  is  our  Spilt  Hickory 
Extension  Top  Surrey,  $  I  U 


-  Top  Surrey, 

complete  in  every  detail, 
and,  taking  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  quality  and 
^  the  fact  it  is  a  Split 
s  \  Hickory  Vehicle,  the  price 
■j'.'.,.  'j  $75  is  wonderfully  low. 


We  do  not  attempt  to  make  a  buggy  for  around  S25  simply  because  any  fair  minded  person  who  knows  anything  whatever  about  buggies 
knows  that  a  buggy  that  is  worth  anything  cannot  be  produced  for  that  price.  Split  Hickory  Running  Gears  and  Wheels  are  all  made  of 
Straight  grained  Snlit  Hmkorv.  NOT  SAWRD.  Write  for  our  FREE  130-page  Catalog,  which  tells  all  about  Split  Hickory 


straight  grained  Split  Hickory,  NOT  SAWRD.  Write  for  our  . 
Vehicles  and  gives  description  and  prices  of  our  full  line  of  Harness. 


The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  (H.  c.  phelps,  President,)  5439Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Hope  Farm- Notes 


The  Farm. — May  1  came  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  potato  planted.  In  fact,  we  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  oats  and  peas  and  a  few  vege¬ 
tables  in— or  rather  out— for  the  first  peas 
were  just  showing.  The  potato  ground 
had  been  plowed,  but  a  soaking  rain  made 
it  a  mud  bank,  and  we  do  not  care  to  de¬ 
posit  our  potato  money  in  that  sort  of  a 
bank,  The  ground  for  Alfalfa  has  not 
been  plowed  yet.  There  is  work  enough 
to  do  with  sowing  fertilizer  and  fixing  lit¬ 
tle  things.  .  .  .  The  soaking  rains  are 
good  as  teacher^.  They  s,h°w  ug  the 
value  of  our  drains,  and  a  few  mistakes 
we  made  in  digging  them.  In  formter 
years  the  “saucer”  back  of  the  small 
barn  would  have  been  a  lake  after  the 
flood  of  April  30.  Our  deep  hole  and  the 
stone  ditches  drained  it  perfectly,  and 
within  a  short  time  after  the  rain  stopped 
the  water  had  gone.  Our  open  ditch 
arounc  one  of  the  plowed  fields  carried 
a  big  stream  of  water,  which  in  other 
years  would  have  soaked  slowly  through 
the  field,  like  an  evil  spirit,  to  the  crops. 
The  flood  showed  us  that  we  filled  part 
of  our  ditch  too  full  of  stones.  With  so 
little  dirt  on  top,  part  of  it  washed  in. 
We  shall  learn  just  how  to  do  it  b'efore 
we  strike  our  worst  fields.  .  .  .  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  going  on  to  the  grass  and  or¬ 
chards.  For  grass  we  use  a  mixture  con¬ 
taining  a  little  over  five  per  cent  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  four  of  phosphoric  acid  and  two  of 
potash.  This  is  meant  for  Spring  appli¬ 
cation— we  use  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  again  later,  usually  the  latter  part 
of  August.  For  fruit  we  are  using  a  mix¬ 
ture  with  a  little  over  two  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  seven  of  phosphoric  acid  and  10  of 
potash.  It  must  be  remembered  that  we 
uae  a  mulch  of  some  sort — manure  or 
grass— around  the  trees  in  addition  to  this 
fertilizer.  Otherwise,  we  should  use  more 
nitrogen.  The  high  winds  and  heavy  rains 
have  made  fertilizer  sowing  a  hard  job. 
We  are  planting  fruit  trees  all  over  our 
meadows,  and  when  using  the  grass  .^fer¬ 
tilizer  we  broadcast  at  least  600  pounds 
evenly  over  the  acre — with  a  little  extra 
pinch  at  the  trees.  After  the  fertilizer 
is  on  we  put  manure,  leaves,  weeds  or  any 
organic  matter  around  the  tree.  1  believe 
that  fertilizer  under  such  a  mulch  is  about 
as  effective  as  where  it  is  plowed  or  cul¬ 
tivated  in.  .  .  .  One  tool  we  need  this 
year  is  a  good  spring-tooth  harrow.  Fart 
of  the  young  apple  orchard  was  not  seeded 
last  Fall.  I  might  let  the  weeds  grow 
and  clip  them  for  mulching,  but  a  crop 
like  cow  peas  will  be  worth  far  ihore  for 
that  purpose  than  weeds.  I  would  like  to 
scratch  the  ground  over  as  deeply  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  sow  cow  peas  about  June  1, 
leaving  a  space  about  five  feet  square 
around  each  tree  covered  with  a  good 
mulch,  and  some  stones  piled  around  it. 
Then,  in  August,  if  we  can  strike  it  before 
a  rain,  I  shall  sow  Crimson  clover  and 
Cow-horn  turnips  right  among  the  grow¬ 
ing  pea  vines,  or  else  cut  the  vines  with 
the  mower  and  pile  them  around  the 
trees  before  sowing  clover  and  tprnips. 
This  will  work  if,  as  usually  happens,  we 
have  most  of  our  rain  early  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  If  May  and  June  are  to  be  dry  I 
would  rather  keep  the  cow  peas  out.  .  .  . 

I  have  both  succeeded  and  failed  in  trying 
to  start  small  seeds  among  growing  cow 
peas.  Last  year  we  seeded  to  Timothy 
with  cow  peas,  sowing  both  seeds  in  early 
July.  The  result  is  now  a  good  stand  of 
grass,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  tl*at  last 
season  was  one  of  the  best  for  grass 
seeding  and  the  damp  weather  was  just 
right  to  give  the  little  grass  a  good  start. 
We  seeded  Timothy  in  buckwheat,  rye 
and  cow  peas,  and  also  put  it  in  corn  at 
the  last  cultivation.  In  every  case  we 
have  an  excellent  stand,  but  it  would  not 
be  safe  to  argue  from  this  experience 
that  such  seeding  will  always  succeed. 
...  We  have  begun  driving  the  filly. 
Before  Summer  is  over  she  will  be  doing 
her  share  of  business.  Beauty  has  all 
the  marks  of  a  fine  horse.  Charlie  thinks 
she  travels  a  little  too  wide  behind,  but 
se  has  the  shape  and  spirit  of  a  fine  road 
animal,  While  I  think  it  would  be  possible 
for  her  to  clip  a  good  many  seconds  off 
three  minutes  if  she  were  trained  for  the 
track,  I  have  no  desire  to  nave  any 
Hope  Farm  representative  appear  upon 
the  public  stage  in  any  such  capacity.  I 
rather  think  a  three-minute  trotter  would 
arouse  in  a  plain  farmer  certain  rapid 
tendencies  which  would  ill  become  his 
reputation.  If  Beauty  will  carry  us  at  a 
fair  pace  and  hold  a  reserve  of  speed  in 
case  we  need  a  doctor  in  a  hurry,  I  shall 
be  satisfied.  We  shall  hitch  her  up  with 
old  Major  soon,  and  then  give  her  a  trial 
with  her  mother. 

The  Storm.— The  children  will  long  re¬ 
member  April  30.  They  made  records  of 
its  events  in  their  diaries.  It  is  not  a 
bad  thing  for  them  to  find  out  that  while 
camping  and  playing  hunter  is  all  right  in 
clear  weather,  it  is  quite  different  when 
the  hunter  is  himself  hunted  by  the  ele¬ 
ments.  I  took  all  five  children  up  to  the 
Strongfellow  peach  orchard  to  help  put 
on  fertilizer.  The  hills  that  lead  to  this 
orchard  are  steep  and  rough,  and  there  is 
a  long  Poad  through  tne  woods.  The 
horses  had  a  job  to  haul  800  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  up  the  hill.  We  dumped  the  bags 
at  intervals  through  the  orchardk  so  as  to 
have  them  handy  for  use.  We  needed 
more  fertilizer,  so  I  told  the  two  larger 
boys  to  put  on  a  load  of  wood,  haul  it  to 
the  house,  and  bring  back  more  fertilizer. 
It  seemed  like  a  great  job  for  two  boys, 
but  I  believe  In  having  children  take  and 
understand  responsibilities.  The  boys 
went  safely  and  came  back  with  their 
load  without  hurting  a  single  tree.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  little  boy  and  I  began  to  put  on 
fertilizer.  We  carried  it  in  pails.  I  had 
a  small  shovel  and  he  a  shingle  to  put  it 
on  with.  We  scattered  it  around  the  trees 
about  as  far  out  as  the  branches  extend. 
This  field  has  not  been  cultivated,  and 
there  are  cedars  and  brush  growing  there. 
We  shall  cut  these  all  down  this  season, 
and  throw  them  around  the  trees.  While 
we  were  doing  this  the  little  girls  bor¬ 
rowed  my  knife  and  cut  birch  bark,  which 
they  use  for  making  napkin  rings.  I  mean 
that,  so  far  as  possible,  all  the  work  In 
this  orchard  of  about  1,500  trees  snail  be 


done  by  the  children  and  myself.  1  intend 
that  they  shall  grow  up  with  this  orchard, 
and  feel  that  it  represents  their  labor. 
We  came  to  the  house  for  dinner  ana 
th6n  hurried  back  to  finish  our  job.  There 
were  a  few  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  Frank 
and  the  Bird  tossed  their  heads  as  they 
climbed  the  htill.  We  called  ourselves 
pioneers  going  into  a  new  country,  and 
the  boys  began  to  tell  what  they  wouiu 
do  if  they  were  hunters.  We  were  on  our 
last  bag  of  fertilizer  when  a  big  rain¬ 
drop  hit  me  on  the  nose,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  the  air  was  full  of  rain.  A  big 
cloud  had  crept  over  the  sky.  We  had 
been  too  busy  to  notice  it.  The  children 
made  a  run  for  the  wagon  and  crawled 
under  it  for  shelter.  That  was  great  sport 
for  about  five  minutes,  but  then  the  water 
began  to  drip  down  and  the  rain  beat 
in  at  the  side.  Instead  of  stopping,  the 
storm  grew  worse  and  the  horses  were 
restless.  I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  drenched 
children.  There  came  a  break  in  the  rain, 
and  1  decided  to  make  a  dash  for  home. 
The  boys  wanted  to  make  a  run  across 
lots,  and  so  I  put  the  girls  in  the  wagon 
and  started  on  the  long  road  as  fast  as 
the  Bird’s  thick  wind  would  permit.  We 
had  hardly  cleared  the  woods  and  started 
up  the  western  slope  of  the  hill  when 
bang!  went  a  big  thunder  gun,  and  a 
deluge  of  rain  came  upon  us.  The  boys 
were  far  ahead  — fear  hitting  them  at 
every  stride.  They  had  threatened  to  do 
great  things  to  “the  enemy,”  but  sucli 
flash  and  noise  took  all  the  fight  out  oi 
them.  I  stood  up  and  urged  the  horses 
on.  I  felt  as  thought  some  one  was  pour¬ 
ing  a  continuous  pailful  of  water  down 
my  neck.  The  horse  slipped  on  the  wet 
grass  and  nearly  fell— plunging  and  snort¬ 
ing  at  the  flash  and  noise.  The  little  girl 
began  to  cry.  The  other  one  held  her  and 
tried  to  comfort  her.  but  the  tears  and 
the  rain  mingled  on  her  cheeks.  The  Hope 
Farm  man  held  the  little  girls  with  one 
hand  and  kept  the  horses  on  their  feet 
with  the  other.  Nature  was  making  so 
much  noise  that  it  was  hard  for  man  to 
be  silent  in  the  midst  of  It.  It  seemed 
like  the  height  of  childishness  to  yell  or 
swear  at  the  horses,  as  I  have  known  men 
to  do,  and  somehow  I  found  myself  try¬ 
ing  to  sing!  I  do  not  feel  responsible  for 
the  selection,  but  I  found  myself  trying 
to  sing  “Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the 
Deep!” 

“I  know  that  Thou  wilt  hear  my  call, 

For  Thou  dost  heed  the  sparrows  fall; 

In  ocean  caves  still  safe  with  me 

The  germ  of  immortality!” 

That  wasn’t  so  bad— of  course,  I  don’t 
refer  to  the  singing— tearing  down  that 
rocky  hillside  with  the  rain  flooding  us 
and  the  hills  all  aflame  with  the  lightning. 
The  little  girls  were  still  as  1  drew  up  at 
the  barn  in  the  midst  of  a  .  blinding  flash. 
I  hustled  them  into  the  house  in  lively 
fashion.  The  children  got  their  weL 
clothes  off  and  hopped  into  bed  for  an 
hour.  The  storm  roared  on  for  awhile, 
but  it  is  wonderful  how  much  of  a  chnu 
courage  returns  with  bed.  When  at  last 
the  rain  stopped  falling  and  the  sunlight 
flooded  the  wet  fields,  the  little  folks  were 
eager  to  be  up  again— none  the  worse  for 
their  ducking. 

Home  Notes.— The  children  all  went  to 
an  “Old  Folks’  Concert”  at  the  school- 
house,  and  came  home  voting  it  “splen¬ 
did.”  There  have  been  some  questionable 
“shows”  in  the  neighborhood — "armless 
wonders”  and  freaks  being  on  exhibition— 
but  our  little  folks  did  not  go.  We  shall 
be  as  careful  as  possible  about  such 
things.  As  it  is,  our  children  get  more 
fun  out  of  five  cents  than  most  children 
could  from  a  dollar.  ...  I  make  it  a 
point  to  see  that  the  children  do  some 
useful  work  every  day.  At  various  times 
people  have  criticised  us  for  doing  this. 
Some  well-meaning  people  think  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  make  children  work.  I 
don’t  agree  with  them,  and  from  my  own 
experience  can  have  little  patience  with 
them  for  such  talk.  I  consider  the  fact 
that  1  was  made  to  work  when  a  child 
one  of  the  best  legacies  I  could  have  had, 
and  there  was  nothing  very  gentle  about 
my  industrial  education,  either!  Why 
should  not  a  child  be  taught  to  realize 
that  the  home  requires  some  little  con¬ 
tribution  of  labor  from  him?  Tell  him 
that  father  and  mother  work  and  spent 
without  pay  so  that  there  can  be  a  home 
and  that  he  does  his  little  duties  for  the 
same  reason.  I  think  it  well  to  pay  the 
child  something  for  special  work,  but  he 
should  understand  that  his  share  of  the 
home  is  to  be  paid  for  in  labor.  This  will 
make  him  feel  that  he  is,  in  a  way,  on  an 
equality  with  father  and  mother.  As  part 
of  their  payment  for  working  in  the  peach 
orchard,  the  children  each  pick  out  five 
peach  trees.  It  took  them  some  time  to 
decide  on  varieties.  The  first  choice  of  all 
was  Emma,  but  the  variety  had  little 
to  do  with  that.  They  are  in  something 
of  a  dilemma  when  it  comes  to  ithat 
name.  There  are  three  women  who  rep¬ 
resent  “Aunt  Emma”  to  them,  and  the 
woman  who  helps  Mother  has  the  same 
name.  Therefore,  the  Emma  peach  is 
popular  with  the  children. 

H.  w.  c 


EYSTONE 


Flat 

Tooth 


for  your  apples  and 
fruit,  beiui  them  to  market" 
in  our  Ventilated  Ship¬ 
ping  Boxes.  Customers  can 
see  Sow  sounu  and  fair  they 
aro.  Dc  each  per  hundred 
Ask  for  free  booklet  No.  2U 
"Geneva  Cooperage  Company.  Cene.j,  0. 


Are  you  fond  of 
your  face?  If  so, 
use  Williams’ 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2 -cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  “  How  to  Shave.” 

TheJ.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


.J.w  lisijj,  i  i .! 

'  --'iittiiiiii:i .*  '.J 


Cultivator  and  Weeder 

Tlio  perfect  cultivating  Implement.  Kills  weeds,  mel¬ 
lows  soil,  savps  moisture.  Increases  crop  a  third,  Hal- 
lock  flat  tooth  patent  manufactured  under  license. 

Narrows  to  30  In.,  widens  to  7'A  It.  Catalogue  free. 
Also  book  of  field  scenes  with  half  tones,  showing 
weeiler  ut  work.  Ask  for  them. 

I  Keystone  Farm  Machine  Co., 

*1  547  M.  Beaver  St.  York,  Pa. 


ake  the  Farm  Pay 

There’*  money  In  * 


money 
farming:  if  you  under 
stand  modern  methods 
and  farm  Inteligently  as 
taught  by  our  correspond¬ 
ence  course  in 


Modem 


fll  _  Agriculture. 

Oa'8’  /  Under  l’rof.  Win.  1*. 

\,\V - *  Brooks,  Ph.  !>.,  of 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  Treats  of  soils,  tillage, 
drainage.fertilizers.crop  rotation,  stock-feeding, poultry¬ 
raising, dairying, etc.  Also  Horticulture  under  Prof. 
Bailey,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Agricultural 
Bacteriology  underProf.  Conn,  of  Wesleyan.  a 
Full  Commercial,  Normal  and  Acudcinlc  de-f 
pertinents.  Tuition  nominal.  Text  books  free  to  our  f 
students.  Catalogue  and  particulars  free.  Write  to-day.  I 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  V 
Dept.  18,  Springfield.  Mass. 


.Wfj. 


For  20  Years  and  Over 

We  have  been  making  Swan’s  Standard  2  and 
3-ply  and 

Extra  Heavy  Felt  Roofing 

I  Bolling  to  consumers  direct.  Millions  of  square  feet  aro  now  I 
I  in  use.  It  can  bo  applied  by  anyone  on  steep  or  flat  roofs. I 
|  Low  Price !  Durable!  Pire-ProoJ' !  It  you  aro  going  tol 
I  build,  or  have  leaky  shingle  or  tin  roofs,  sou.l  for  samples,  ] 
circulars  and  prices.  , 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  COMPANY, 

13  Battery  Place,  Now  York,  N.Y. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send 4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tire  on,  - 
g.-ij  With  Rubber  Tires,  $  1 5*00.  I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75  * Harness.  $3.60*  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  nnd  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FRMK.W.R.  IIOO  Cincinnati, <). 


Good  Top  Buggies,  $28.35 

Two  Years’  Guarantee.  _ 

Columbus  Queen,  $49.50 


On  30  Days’  Free  Trial. 

_  TRY  US.  Catalogue  Free. 

Office  andFactory, 861-867  IVIt. Vernon  Ave. 
OHIO  VEHICLE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


Kalamazoo 

CONCORD 

This  continues  to  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  most 
popular  vehicle  for  general  business  we  ever  made. 
A  more  durable,  easy  running,  longer  wearing  vehi¬ 
cle  cannot  lie  found  anywhere.  Long  wide  body 
&lx‘,’7  inches,  best  hardwood  truss  frame,  best  yellow 
poplar  sides,  back  and  ends;  roomy  comfortable  seat 
SB  inches  wide,  17  inches  deep  with  18  inch  back 
above  the  cushion.  Good  strong  1  inch  or  1  1-16  inch 
long  distance  steel  axles.  Long,  pliable,  easy  riding 
springs,  specially  selected  for  this  job.  Best  grade 
clear  second  growth  white  hickory  wheels.  But  we 
can't  tell  it  all  here.  It  is  made  equally  well  through¬ 
out  and  i  n  the  smallest  detail.  Because  we  are  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  its  high  quality  and  long 
wearability  we  guarantee  it  in  every  particular.  As 
further  evidence  of  our  faith  we  will  send  It  to  you  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

That  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  test  it  in  the 
most  thorough  manner.  Then  you  will  know  if  you 
want  it  or  not.  It's  like  the  proof  ofthe  pudding.  The 
full  and  complete  description  and  the  price  will  lie 
found  in  our  Largo  lllu.trated  Catalogue.  You 
will  find  the  price  to  be  about  half  what  your  local 
dealer  would  ask  for  an  equally  good  vehicle.  Write 
for  the  catalogue  today.  Contains  our  full  line  of 
Buggies,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Road  Wagons, 
Surrles,  Carriages,  Spring  Wagons,  otc. 

K>Tamazoo  Carriage  <£.  Harness  Co. 
Box  220  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Bicycle  Innovations 

Two-Speed  Gear  and  New  Coaster  Brake 

Greatest  improvements  since  the  coming  of  the  chainless 

Pope  Quality  in  Every  Wheel 

Eastern  Department:  Western  Department: 

Hanford,  Conn.  Chicago,  ill. 

“  Columbia.”  “  Cleveland.”  "Rambler.”  “Monarch.” 

“Tribune.”  “Crawford.”  “Crescent.”  “Imperial.” 

Catalogues  free  at  our  10,000  dealers’  stores,  or  any  one 
Catalogue  mailed  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp. 


BUCCIES  ^rcTORvS2  61^ 

Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
on  Buggies.  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles..  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 
Save  Middlemans  Profit. 


Established  1883. 
Output.  30,000. 


ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO. 

416  E.  Court  St. ,  Cincinnati,  0. 


CIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTERS.— Out 
Corn  quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears 
1  knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
K.  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

I0UR  31  YEARS’ 

’  *  ■  EXPERIENCE 

and  continued  success  is  a  guarantee^ 
to  you  of  good  quality  and  fair  dealing. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

(anywhere  but  sell  direct  to  you,  thus  saving  you i 
\the  agent’s  and  dealer’s  profit.  We  are  the  larg -I 
\est  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  harness  u\f 
\the  world  selling  on  this  plan  exclusively.  Wei 
\sbip  for  examination  guaranteeing  safe  delivA 
lery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied./ 

I  We  make  over  200  styles  of  vehicles  and  651 
lstyles  of  harness.  Our  prices  on  both  ve-f 
Hiicles  and  harness  represent  the  actualP 
[cost  of  material  and  making  plus  onel 
[profit.  Our  large  illustrated  catalog  isj 
[free.  Send  for  it. 


No.  14— Single  Harness,  with  Curved  Breast  Collar. 
Price  $12.65.  As  good  as  sells  fur  $5  more. 


No.  710—  Dike  Wngon,  with  %-lnch  Kelly  Rubber  Tires.  Price 
cumpleto  $55.50.  As  good  as  sells  for  $25  more. 


|Xo.  637— Fancy  Painted  and  Trimmed  Top  Buggy.  Prlce| 
complete  $52.50.  As  good  as  sells  fur  $25  mure. 


No.  323 — Canopy  Top  Surrey.  Price  completo  $80.00. 

As  good  as  sells  for  $30  mure. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  31FU.  CO. 

ELKHART,  INI).  ^ 


Buy  your  carriage,  buggy,  surrey,  etc.,  direct  from  our  factory 

and  gain  the  profits  that  go  to  the  Jobber  and  the  retailer.  We  - 

are  manufacturers  and  sell  only  high  class  vehicles  and 
harness  direct  to  our  customers  at  factory  prices. 


PROFITS  SAVED 


Wp  irivp  ft  broad  guarantee.  If  goods  not  entirely  satisfactory 
wTwffi  refund money  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  Write  for  our 
free  catalogue  which  shows  our  immense  stock  and  explalnsonr  plan. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TUE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  RARER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 


Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,) 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Hoyle,  f  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION :  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  Ss.  6d.,  or  8^  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a’  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly 
sure  we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers 
sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising 
in  our  columns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly 
exposed.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we 
do  not  guarantee  to  adjust  trifling  differences  between 
subscribers  and  honest  responsible  advertisers.  Neither 
will  we  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts 
sanctioned  by  the  courts.  Notice  of  the  complaint  must 
be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  and  you  must  have  mentioned  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express 
order,  personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  MAY  14,  1904 


PRIZES  FOR  CLIPPINGS. 

Many  interesting  reports  and  stories  of  things  that 
concern  farmers  are  to  be  found  in  local  weekly 
papers.  Some  of  them  are  so  good  that  they  deserve 
a  wider  circulation.  In  order  to  encourage  their  col¬ 
lection,  we  will  offer  for  the  next  few  weeks,  prizes 
for  the  best  clipping  from  a  local  paper.  Each  week 
we  will  pay  $1.50  for  the  best,  $1  for  the  second  best, 
and  50  cents  for  the  third  best.  We  do  not  want 
funny  stories  or  things  of  purely  local  interest,,  but 
prefer  odd  and  important  things  which  have  an  in¬ 
terest  for  farmers  generally.  The  articles  must  be 
original  in  the  local  paper  and  must  be  founded  on 
fact.  A  fair  sample  of  what  we  want  Is  given  on 
page  396.  The  clipping  should  be  pasted  on  white 
paper  and  neatly  folded. 

* 

Reports  in  the  aaily  papers  indicated  heavy  loss 
to  fruit  growers  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Some 
reports  even  told  of  total  “losses.”  Our  own  reports 
indicate  little  damage  in  that  section.  Our  reporters 
are  among  the  best  fruit  growers  in  the  States. 

* 

If  a  farmer  has  any  thought  of  selling  his  farm, 
he  is  wise  to  plant  a  good  apple  orchard  on  it.  Such 
an  orchard  with  a  good  reputation  is  better  than  a 
real  estate  agent,  for  good  fruit  is  recognized  as  a 
salable  asset.  Even  to  the  farmer  who  does  not 
care  to  be  specially  known  as  a  fruit  grower,  an  ap¬ 
ple  orchard  is  a  good  investment. 

* 

We  usually  have  little  trouble  in  securing  volunteer 
information  in  regard  to  farm  matters.  We  ask  the 
question  and  some  one  comes  forward  with  sound  ex¬ 
perience.  One  question  seems  to  have  baffled  our 
readers.  We  have  asked  whether  anyone  has  ever 
planted  an  orchard  on  the  plan  mentioned  on  page  396 
and  found  it  satisfactory.  When  the  agents  come  and 
agree  to  plant  and  care  for  the  orchard  on  shares, 
do  they  ever  carry  out  their  part  so  that  the  buyer 
finds  it  a  good  investment?  We  are  frank  to  say  that 
we  doubt  it,  but  we  are  open  to  conviction. 

* 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  an  evening  was  given  to  19  five-minute  talks 
by  members.  All  but  two  got  well  inside  the  time 
limit.  They  did  this  by  cutting  out  all  introduction, 
all  apology  for  talking  and  most  of  the  jokes.  To 
their  surprise,  these  speakers,  by  doing  this  pruning, 
found  themselves  at  the  heart  of  their  subject  at 
once.  In  reading  the  printed  report  we  are  pleased 
to  see  how  forcible  these  short  speeches  were.  The 
next  thought  is,  why  take  space  to  introduce  yourself 
or  apologize  at  any  time?  Why  not  get  into  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  once  and  stay  there? 

* 

It  is  reported  that  Oxnard,  the  beet  sugar  man,  has 
suggested  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  provide 
Indian  labor  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet. 
He  thinks  the  Department  should  start  an  Indian  em¬ 
ployment  bureau  in  Colorado,  list  the  red  men,  and 
assign  them  to  various  sugar  manufacturers.  East¬ 
ern  farmers  who  have  found  difficulty  in  inducing  an 
ordinary  tame  hired  man  to  weed  or  thin  sugar  beets 
by  hand,  will  feel  somewhat  doubtful  of  thus  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  surplus  energy  of  the  noble  red  man,  but 
there  are  plenty  of  other  citizens  who  might  well  be 
made  useful  in  this  capacity,  and  who  would  not  be 
missed  in  any  other.  Why  not  begin  with  all  the 


professional  politicians  who  have  no  other  visible 
means  of  support;  all  the  labor  agitators  who  will 
neither  work  themselves  nor  permit  others  to  do  it; 
all  the  college-bred  young  men  who  imbibe  with  their 
culture  a  distaste  for  honest  work,  and  all  the  teach¬ 
ers  who  would  make  the  dead  matter  of  scholasticism 
greater  than  the  live  things  of  nature?  There  is 
enough  material  going  to  waste  to  weed  all  the  beets 
between  the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  Golden  Gate, 
without  disturbing  the  dignified  calm  of  the  reserva¬ 
tions,  or  asking  Uncle  Sam  to  adopt  the  peonage 
system  in  favor  of  an  industry  where  the  manufac¬ 
turer  gets  the  sugar,  and  the  farmer  much  the  same 
provender  as  the  Prodigal  Son. 

* 

A  question  that  we  shall  discuss  this  season  is  the 
old  one  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  skilled 
labor  on  the  farm.  A  man  of  means  will  buy  a  farm 
and  attempt  to  conduct  it  as  he  would  a  store  or  a 
factory.  He  hires  a  manager  or  foreman  and  attempts 
to  organize  the  business.  We  think  the  majority  of 
such  enterprises  fail  usually  for  the  reason  that  the 
owner  and  the  manager  do  not  understand  each 
other  and  thus  cannot  agree.  If  you  ask  the  owner 
he  will  say  that  the  failure  was  due  to  the  manager, 
while  the  manager  will  be  quite  positive  that  the 
owner  ruined  his  plans.  There  is  usually  fault  on 
both  sides,  through  a  failure  to  understand  just  what 
the  manager  is  expected  to  do  and  how  much  author¬ 
ity  he  is  to  have.  This  is  a  large  question  with  many 
sides  to  it.  We  shall  hear  the  foreman’s  side  first 
and  then  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  owners  talk  up. 

* 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  put  honest 
hayseed  in  its  hair  by  deciding  a  case  from  Texas. 
Johnson  grass  is  a  vigorous-growing  plant  which 
becomes  a  pest  when  let  alone — and  sometimes  m 
spite  of  cultivation.  It  makes  fair  pastures  or  fodder 
and  was  introduced  by  well-meaning  people  as  a  new 
plant  for  farmers  to  experiment  with.  As  a  result  it 
overran  whole  counties,  drove  out  cultivated  crops 
or  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  keeping  them  clean. 
New  tools  were  made  necessary  for  lighting  it — the 
plant  became  a  nuisance.  It  became  necessary  to 
prohibit  its  spreading  by  law  and  the  State  of  Texas 
finally  passed  a  law  compelling  railroads  under 
penalty  to  destroy  all  Johnson  grass  growing  along 
their  lines  before  it  went  to  seed.  The  railroads  op¬ 
posed  the  law  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  discrimi¬ 
nated  against  them.  It  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  now  decided  against  the  railroads. 
They  must  destroy  the  Johnson  grass  or  pay  their 
fines.  The  theory  of  this  decision  is  the  just  one  that 
a  State  has  the  right  to  protect  its  citizens — that  is. 
to  compel  corporations  or  individuals  to  aid  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  spread  of  an  evil  which  might  destroy 
property  or  damage  it.  The  State  is  also  the  best 
judge  of  what  constitutes  an  evil. 

* 

Where  can  I  find  reliable  farm  help?  That  is  the 
most  difficult  question  facing  the  Eastern  farmer, 
today.  It  is  made  harder  when  a  farmer  whose  wrork 
is  far  behind  reads  that  thousands  of  foreigners  are 
rushing  here  from  Europe.  The  feelings  of  such 
men  are  well  expressed  in  the  following  letter: 

I  have  read  with  interest  what  you  have  published 
from  time  to  time  on  the  farm-labor  question.  The 
problem  is  a  serious  one  that  may  well  be  taken  up  by 
the  State  and  National  authorities.  If  some  plan  could 
be  devised  whereby  the  farm  laborer  just  arriving  in 
this  country  could  be  sent  to  the  place  where  he  is 
needed  a  mutual  benefit  would  result.  The  difficulty 
at  present  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  source  of  intel¬ 
ligent  information  regarding  men  who  land  in  New 
York  seeking  employment. 

The  Labor  Bureau  at  the  Barge  Office  will  send  a 
man  to  a  farmer,  but  will  not  vouch  for  his  efficiency 
or  honesty.  The  farmer  must  also  pay  car  fare  and 
then  not  know'  whether  he  is  getting  an  anarchist,  a 
tramp  or  a  competent  farm  hand.  The  general  expe¬ 
rience  seems  to  have  been  that  the  latter  result  is  in¬ 
frequent.  Could  there  not  be  an  arrangement  made 
with  foreign  governments  by  which  each  immigrant 
could  come  with  a  certificate  stating  what  he  has  done 
and  what  he  can  do?  A  bureau  in  New  York  could 
then  co-operate  with  the  farmers  in  getting  this  help 
properly  distributed.  At  this  moment  I  want  a  farm 
hand  familiar  with  dairy  farming.  I  know  where  a  doz¬ 
en  more  could  get  good  homes  and  steady  employment. 
There  are  probably  men  enough  landing  in  New  York 
to  meet  the  demand.  How  can  the  supply  and  demand 
be  brought  together?  The  R.  N.-Y.  could  do  no  better 
service  for  the  farmer  than  to  find  a  workable  solution 
of  this  problem  at  the  New'  York  end. 

The  great  trouble  is  that  one  man  cannot  guarantee 
that  this  selection  would  suit  another.  In  the  rush 
and  hurry  of  the  immigration  season  there  is  no  way 
of  telling  just  what  a  man  is  worth.  We  could  not 
undertake  to  pick  a  man  out  of  this  hurried  throng 
that  would  satisfy  a  farmer.  The  only  possible  way 
to  make  a  satisfactory  selection  would  be  to  come 
here  and  wait  until  the  right  man  appeared.  We  are 


told  that  in  some  cases  farmers  have  clubbed  to¬ 
gether  and  sent  a  representative  here  who  hired  a 
dozen  or  more  men  and  sent  them  back  to  be  picked 
out  by  farmers  much  as  live  stock  would  be  divided. 
We  believe  that  the  National  Government  might  well 
take  hold  of  this  matter.  It  is  now  far  more  im¬ 
portant  that  we  import  good  farm  labor  than  that  we 
export  more  produce. 

* 

Life  insurance  agents  tell  us  that  a  drinking  man 
is  considered  a  far  more  dangerous  risk  than  10  years 
ago.  The  cheaper  liquors  contain  substances  that  are 
dangerous  even  when  taken  in  small  quantities,  and 
heavy  drinkers  are  sure  to  suffer.  Experiments  in 
England  show  that  vast  quantities  of  “doctored”  food 
and  drink  were  being  exported  and  consumed  at 
home.  For  example  we  are  told: 

A  famous  brand  of  “invert”  sugar,  made  at  Liverpool, 
has  been  found  to  be  poisoned  by  sulphuric  acid  from 
pyrites.  This  acid  contains  a  dangerous  quantity  of  ar¬ 
senic.  This  not  only  poisons  the  wort  in  some  of  the 
noted  brews  of  English  malt  drinks,  but  it  made  this 
glucose  unfit  for  human  use  In  any  form.  This  glucose, 
or  ‘invert”  sugar,  is  made  from  pyrites,  chiefly  imported 
from  Spain  and  Portugal.  *  *  *  The  British  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  hundreds  of  cases  treated  as  “chronic 
.alcoholism,”  “cirrhosis  of  the  liver”  and  various  aggra¬ 
vated  types  of  neuritis,  were  simply  cases  of  beer  pois¬ 
oning.  In  Manchester  the  disease  among  beer  drinkers, 
diagnosed  by  doctors  as  “alcoholic  heart,”  is  produced 
by  the  same  cause. 

Thousands  of  people  now  know  how  dangerous 
these  cheap  drinks  are,  yet  they  seem  to  think  it 
is  enough  to  leave  the  poison  out  and  still  sell  the 
drinks.  Why  not  stop  the  sale  of  the  drinks  while 
the  drinkers  have  some  small  amount  of  stomach 
left? 

• 

The  farmer’s  dollar  is  a  shining  mark  for  the  schemer 
and  the  speculator.  The  following  letter  from  a  New 
York  subscriber  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case: 

the  country  is  being  flooded  with  literature  urging  peo¬ 
ple  to  buy  stock  in  business  companies  and  lots  in  dis¬ 
tant  cities,  allowing  payment  on  the  installment  plan, 
sa>  $10  per  month,  certificate  of  stock  to  be  issued  when 
fully  paid  for,  taxes  to  be  levied  on  lots  according  as 
they  increase  in  value.  Stocks  first  worth  $125  per  share 
later,  as  no  one  bought,  it  was  found  some  sharehold¬ 
ers  were  willing  to  part  with  a  few  shares  for  $100,  as 
they  wished  to  invest  in  something  else.  These  shares 
were  paying  anywhere  from  10  to  13>4  per  cent.  Victims 
were  urged  to  telegraph  immediately  if  they  wished  any 
of  these  shares,  as  they  could  not  remain  long  for  sale. 
If  these  investments  were  sound  they  would  be  promptly 
taken  up  by  the  moneyed  people  close  by,  who  can  learn 
of  their  soundness. 

It  is  a  sad  thing  that  people  who  say  they  cannot 
afford  to  put  comforts  into  the  house,  or  needed  im¬ 
provements  on  the  farm,  will  actually  invest  money 
in  these  schemes.  Farmers  have  been  known  to 
telegraph  for  some  of  these  shares — taking  the  print¬ 
ed  word  of  an  utter  stranger  against  the  honest  ad¬ 
vice  of  old  friends.  The  craze  to  earn  a  few  extra 
cents  on  the  dollar  hurts  the  farm  and  the  farmer  in 
a  dozen  different  ways.  Money  is  taken  from  coun¬ 
try  districts  where  it  is  needed.  Fewer  improve¬ 
ments  are  started,  and  land  values  decline,  for  the 
city  is  built  up  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  The 
home  and  the  family  are  pinched.  It  often  happens 
that  the  money  which  ought  to  carry  comforts  to 
mother  and  the  children  is  squandered  by  some  dis¬ 
honest  rascal,  who  offered  worthless  “stock”  in  its 
place.  How  can  a  farmer  expect  that  his  boys  are  to 
feel  as  they  ought  to  about  the  farm  when  they  see 
father  sending  the  cream  of  it  away  to  invest  in  some 
other  business?  We  repeat  what  we  have  said  before 
that  these  stock  companies  are  not  all  dishonest— 
but  most  of  them  will  depend  for  their  success  on 
the  personal  character  of  some  stranger.  Is  it  or  is 
it  not  an  insult  to  your  own  farm  to  admit  that  it 
does  not  offer  as  good  chances  for  investment  as  any 
other  piece  of  land? 


BREVITIES. 

The  fatted  calf  did  not  get  his  fat  from  husks! 

Soy  beans  are  good  “sogers”  to  fight  for  the  farm. 

Reports  from  grass  meadows  are  generally  good. 

We  have  had  a  long  Winter’s  rest— now  try  to  catch  up. 

The  man  who  likes  to  hear  himself  talk  surely  has  a 
“sound”  mind. 

In  March  of  this  year  we  exported  $1,329,080  worth  of 
fruits  and  imported  $1,582,675  worth. 

Mr.  Mapes  says  his  article  on  page  407  is  a  challenge 
from  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  to  the  world! 

The  courts  decide  that  a  husband  is  liable  for  his 
wife’s  debts  for  luxuries  as  well  as  necessities! 

Remember  that  the  dried  blood  used  for  fertilizer  Is 
not  the  stuff  to  feed  to  calves.  Blood  meal  is  specially 
prepared. 

Seed  of  sweet  corn  is  pretty  much  all  sold  out  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  There  has  never  been  such  a  heavy 
planting  near  us. 

In  Vermont  the  Shrubby  cinquefoil  known  as  sage¬ 
brush,  hardhack,  etc.,  is  spreading  over  pastures  and 
tilled  fields.  It  has  been  found  that  butternut  trees  de¬ 
stroy  this  weed.  It  will  not  grow  close  to  the  butternut. 
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CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Grass  is  making  rather  a  slow  start.  Wheat  is  badly 
frozen  and  some  pieces  to-day,  (May  1)  have  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  closely  to  find  much  life.  As  to  fruit,  it  is 
making  a  slow  start:  peaches  seem  to  be  about  done 
for,  but  some  reports  from  back  among  the  hills  on  our 
extremely  high  north  slope  claim  trees  came  through 
well.  Scarcely  any  oats  sown  yet.  Some  just  started 
plowing.  Coarse  feed  is  scarce  and  high,  and  pastures 
not  ready  for  stock.  April  28  to  30  rather  warm  and 
some  rain,  and  we  hope  for  better  weather.  w.  y. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

The  season  is  fully  two  weeks  later  than  last  year, 
and  farmers  and  gardeners  are  proportionately  late.  I 
cannot  say  that  hotbed  and  greenhouse  plants  are  any 
later  than  the  average,  but  some  damage  will  result  from 
their  not  being  planted  out  in  proper  time.  There  will 
not  be  much  change  in  acreage  except  in  onion  sets, 
which  are  very  scarce  and  high,  and  cucumbers.  Some 
are  not  going  to  plant  this  year  on  account  of  the  blight. 
Winter  spinach  and  kale  is  all  killed.  I  had  a  heavy 
crop  of  peaches  last  year,  and  the  prospect  is  good  for 
a  fair  crop  this  year.  A  few  trees  on  the  north  side  of 
orchard  that  were  trimmed  in  March  are  killed  quite 
badly.  Cherries  promise  a  full  crop  if  not  killed  later. 

Brooklyn  Heights,  O.  j.  l.  f. 

The  early  budding  of  the  peach  trees  in  this  part  of 
the  country  caused  a  freezing  from  which  there  is  no 
possible  chance  of  recovery.  The  steady  cold  weather, 
continuing  very  late  in  the  season,  has  been  of  especial 
value  to  the  apple  trees.  It  held  back  the  buds  until  a 
time  when  there  was  an  assurance  that  freezing  weather 
would  be  a  thing  of  the  past  for  the  present  season. 
The  appearance  of  bloom  will  be  later  than  usual,  but 
the  setting  of  buds  is  unusually  good,  and  the  orchard- 
ists  of  the  Middle  West  are  very  much  encouraged  over 
the  cheering  outlook.  Of  course,  many  obstacles  may  bo 
met  before  picking  time,  but  at  present  there  is  a  great 
unanimity  of  opinion  among  apple  growers  that  the 
prospects  at  this  season  of  the  year  were  never  brighter. 
It  is  thought  that  the  exceptionally  cold  weather  of  the 
past  Winter  had  some  effect  upon  cherry  trees;  still 
there  no  doubt  will  be  a  satisfactory  yield  of  this  fruit, 
and  pears  and  plums  give  the  same  assurance  that  has 
been  accorded  to  apples.  J-  H* 

Quincy,  Ill. 

We  have  more  than  the  usual  prospect  for  fruit  of  all 
kinds,  and  with  good  weather  we  expect  a  bountiful  har¬ 
vest  of  apples,  peaches,  plums  and  some  pears  and 
cherries.  Peaches,  pears  and  plums  have  been  out  in 
full  bloom  for  some  time,  and  we  have  had  very  cold 
weather  for  the  time  of  year,  but  it  did  not  kill  all  of 

them.  April  4,  the  thermometer  registered  24,  April  20 
it  was  25,  April  21,  28,  and  it  has  been  warm  since  then, 
till  April  26.  It  commenced  to  rain  a  shower  occasionally 
April  23  and  continued  that  way  till  April  25,  when  it 
just  poured,  and  it  has  rained  nearly  all  the  time  since 

then,  and  is  44  with  north  wind  blowing  some.  The 

early  blooming  apples  were  just  opening  out  and  our 
Home  Beauty  will  soon  open  when  it  gets  warm  again. 
The  Ensee  is  full  of  bloom  now,  but  not  all  the  buds  have 
opened  yet.  We  got  about  three-fourths  of  the  orchards 
sprayed  before  it  commenced  raining,  and  will  try  to 
finish  when  it  quits.  The  gasoline  engine  is  the  power 
for  me  to  pump.  What  we  need  next  are  good  roads  and 
the  parcels  post.  u-  T>  c- 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 

In  central  Pennsylvania  the  past  Winter  has  been  one 
of  the  coldest  and  most  severe  in  20  years.  Stock  has 
suffered  much  on  account  of  the  cold.  At  the  present 
writing,  May  2,  practically  no  plowing  has  been  done, 
nor  other  farm  work.  Farmers  are  discouraged  at  the 
present  outlook.  Grain  is  badly  frozen  and  thrown  out 
by  the  hard  frost  of  March  and  April.  Fruit  trees  of 
last  year’s  planting  are  frozen  to  the  snow  line.  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  have  suffered  more  than  other  kinds;  Kieffers 
stood  the  cold  much  better.  Bee-keepers  are  practically 
out  of  business  here  in  Clearfield  Co.,  central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  many  localities  98  per  cent,  of  their  bees  are 
dead,  the  cold  having  frozen  the  honey  so  that  the  bees 
could  not  get  at  it.  Potatoes  are  selling  from  $1  to  $1.85, 
and  they  are  expected  to  go  higher.  A  large  acreage 
will  be  planted  this  Spring.  A  close  examination  of  the 
fruit  buds  shows  that  they  are  nearly  all  black;  peach 
buds  are  all  frozen  without  exception.  Grape  buds  are 
50  per  cent  frozen.  Strawberries,  where  not  heavily 
mulched,  are  dead,  but  where  protecled,  show  up  finely 
at  this  date.  Taking  it  all  together,  the  outlook  is  any¬ 
thing  but  encouraging;  with  the  season  one  month  behind 
and  the  damage  done  to  grain  and  otherwise,  farmers 
have  reason  to  be  a  little  discouraged.  N.  f.  m. 

Frenchville,  Pa. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  IN  MIDDLE  SOUTH. 

I  think  the  report  in  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the 
fruit  has  been  very  much  exaggerated.  From  what  I 
can  see  there  has  been  some  damage  to  the  fruit  trees, 
but  to  no  great  extent,  especially  to  peaches.  J.  G.  h. 

Berlin.  Md. 

The  recent  cold  snap  did  not  in  any  way  do  us  injury. 
All  fruits  are  promising;  the  early  strawberries  slightly 
damaged  where  there  was- bloom.  We  are  two  weeks  late 
in  vegetation.  Wheat  is  looking  bad  except  early  seed¬ 
ing,  the  latter  quite  promising;  grass  is  good  but  short. 

Talbot  Co.,  Md.  c.  l. 

The  peaches  are  not  all  killed,  some  sections  escaped, 
others  suffered  severely.  If  there  is  a  fair  stand  of  blos¬ 
soms  now  showing  there  will  be  an  average  crop.  Plums, 
with  us,  are  white  with  bloom;  some  killed.  I  do  not 
think  apples  are  hurt,  and  small  fruits  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  greatest  loss  was  to  our  garden  acre.  An 
acre  of  the  Fall-planted  Wakefield  cabbage  was  killed; 
green  stuff,  as  kale  and  spinach,  scarce  and  much  hurt. 

White  Marsh.  Md.  r.  v.,  jr. 

Fruit  of  all  kinds  uninjured  at  this  time.  Peaches, 
pears  and  strawberries  are  now  in  full  bloom,  trees  well 
filled,  prospects  never  better.  Apples  axe  not  as  yet  in 
bloom.  Apricots,  cherries  and  plums  may,  probably,  be 
injured  from  the  excessive  cold  April  15-18,  as  they  were 
in  bloom  at  that  time.  Wheat  and  grass  very  much 


benefited  by  recent  rains;  wheat  very  backward,  very  lit¬ 
tle  corn  planted;  farmers  well  advanced  with  plowing 
and  the  acreage  for  com  large.  w.  b.  e. 

Centreville,  Md. 

It  looked  for  awhile  as  if  all  buds  of  peach,  pear  and 
plum  were  killed.  About  50  per  cent  of  peach  are  alive 
at  present,  but  I  am  afraid  many  of  them  will  drop 
later.  Pear  and  plum  are  not  damaged  to  any  extent. 
Strawberi'ies  are  not  damaged  much,  only  the  very  early 
blossoms  killed;  all  farm  work  backward.  Spring  thus 
far  has  been  very  cold  and  disagreeable.  Irish  potatoes 
not  up  yet  (April  29);  some  corn  planted.  Wheat  and 
oats  are  looking  better,  also  grass;  farm  labor  very 
scarce.  Crimson  clover  not  yet  in  bloom,  usually  in  full 
bloom  at  this  time,  and  ready  for  plowing  under. 

Pocomoke,  Md.  F.  E.  m. 

There  may  be  some  cases  where  depleted  orchards  have 
suffered  damage,  but  as  far  as  I  can  find  all  healthy  or¬ 
chards  are  safe.  The  weather,  while  cold,  was  very  dry, 
and  buds  being  backward,  w'ere  not  injured.  From  pres¬ 
ent  prospects  the  crop  will  be  a  fair  one,  but  not  exces¬ 
sive.  Peach  trees  do  not  show  as  much  bloom  as  I  have 
seen;  small  fruits,  Japan  plums,  cherries,  pears  and 
apples  promise  well.  Wheat  is  improving  but  much  is 
winterkilled.  Grass  shows  a  fine  stand,  but  short;  plow¬ 
ing  is  advanced  far  enough.  f.  o.  s. 

Dunkirk,  Md. 

I  do  not  think  any  tree  fruits  have  been  hurt  here  in 
this  mountain  plateau  except  peaches  and  cherries,  and 
we  do  not  grow  enough  of  them  to  count  for  much— buds 
had  not  perceptibly  started  on  anything  else.  Ten  days 
ago  I  was  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  a  fine  crop  of 
Rathbun  blackberries.  I  noted  to-day  they  are  agtun 
killed  to  the  ground,  the  same  as  was  the  case  last 
Spring.  We  are  trying  to  head  off  Apple  scab,  Pear 
blight,  Plum  rot  and  curculio  with  the  dust  as  the  buds 
open  and  again  just  before  bloom  opens.  c.  t.  s. 

Garrett  Co.,  Md. 

In  Piedmont,  Virginia,  the  mountain  orchards  are  not 
injured  by  the  cold  and  frost  of  the  past  month.  The 
peach  crop  promises  to  be  very  heavy;  apples,  cherries 
and  plums  unhurt.  The  cherries  and  peaches  in  orchards 
on  lower  ground  are  slightly  injured,  pears  also,  but  ap¬ 
ples  are  uninjured.  There  will  also  be  a  fairly  good 
crop  of  plums  in  the  lower  orchards.  The  ability  of  fruit 
in  blossom  to  withstand  severe  cold  is  remarkable  and 
indicates  that  there  is  a  good  deal  about  it  that  we  do 
not  understand.  samuel,  b.  woods. 

Prest.  Va.  Hort.  Society. 

Fruit  bloom  is  abundant,  with  no  sign  of  injury  from 
cold  on  plums,  cherries,  pears  and  peaches,  and  if  there 
is  no  cold  snap  later  we  will  have  an  abundant  crop, 
particularly  the  Keiffer  pear,  which  only  had  a  partial 
crop  last  year.  All  fruits  are  late  in  blooining.  Apples 
are  only  in  bud;  buds  are  plentiful.  We  will  have  a  full 
crop  of  strawberries;  not  in  bloom  yet.  Grapes  do  not 
show  as  yet.  Wheat  is  late  and  shows  the  effect  of  the 
hard  Winter.  Everything  is  late  in  starting,  whicfl 
makes  it  busier  for  the  farmer.  There  will  be  a  large 
acreage  of  potatoes  planted. 

Spencervilie,  Md. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  fruits  are  damaged  as  yet  in 
this  vicinity.  Of  course,  the  temperature  at  times  this 
month  has  been  extremely  low  (and  very  unseasonable 
weather  for  this  time  of  the  year),  and  some  early  fruits 
had  advanced  somewhat,  but  though  the  temperature 
was  rather  low,  there  was  at  the  same  time  a  dry  and 
windy  spell,  which  i  think  saved  the  fruits.  Had  it  at 
ihe  time  been  wet  the  buds  would  have  been  frozen  and 
fruit  killed.  At  the  present  time  everything  looks  pros¬ 
perous  (a  cominued  rain  has  set  in),  and  if  there  is  not 
a  sudden  hard  freeze,  there  is  no  danger  of  alarm. 

Ellicott  City,  Md.  R-  s. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  season  is  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  all  vegetation,  due  entirely  to  continued  low 
temperature.  We  had  no  January  thaw  nor  warm  spell 
at  any  time  to  swell  buds.  They  are  swollen  to  bursting 
now,  but  even  the  Japan  plums  are  not  in  bloom  here 
yet,  but  48  hours  of  warm  weather  would  make  a  sheet 
of  bloom.  With  these  swollen  buds  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
healihy  germ  in  most  of  them.  Wheat  is  looking  healthy 
aiid  may  make  a  fair  crop  with  short  straw.  Grass  is  well 
set  on  all  cur  mowing  fields,  and  soil  in  good  order  to 
sprout  the  lied  clover  on  the  wheat  where  it  is  just  sown. 

Colora,  Md. 

The  recent  cold  weather  did  not  hurt  the  fruit  in  this 
section  All  kinds  of  fruit  are  late  in  blooming,  from 
live  to  10  days  later  than  the  average  time,  and  more 
than  three  weeks  later  than  last  year.  We  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  good  apple  crop,  as  it  was  very  heavy  last  year, 
but  peaches,  plums  and  other  fruits  promise  a  very 
heavy  crop.  Peaches  were  in  bloom  May  1,  and  before 
me  as  I  write  are  two  rows  of  Japan  plums  which  are 
about  as  full  as  they  can  get.  There  are  reports  of 
serious  damage  in  central  and  southern  Virginia.  Our 
critical  time  will  come  during  the  next  few  days.  Grass 
has  a  splendid  set,  wheat  looks  only  fair,  but  has  im¬ 
proved  very  much  the  last  few  days.  Owing  to  deep 
freezing  the  ground  plows  in  g.ood  condition.  a.  l.  t. 

Smithsburg,  Va. 

It  takes  extremely  low  temperature  to  injure  small 
fruits  before  they  are  in  blossom.  No  such  conditions 
have  occurred  here.  Japan  plums  had  a  small  per  cent 
of  their  precocious  blossoms  killed,  but  as  you  well 
know,  50  per  cent  of  the  blossoms  of  these  and  other 
kinds  of  types  of  plums  and  tree  fruits  generally  can 
be  spared,  and  still  plenty  will  remain,  were  they  all 
to  set  and  develop  fruit  to  break  down  most  of  the 
trees.  Please  note  though,  that  just  at  this  date,  April 
30,  the  peach,  pear  and  plum  crop  of  this  locality  is  in 
its  most  critical  stage.  Trees  are  in  full  bloom;  frost 
would  play  havoc  now  but  weather  indications  are  favor¬ 
able  You  can  say  to  your  city  readers  who  appreciate 
the  superior  quality  of  Peninsula  fruit,  that  unless  some¬ 
thing  subsequently  happens  to  it,  this  year’s  crop  will 
be  up  to  the  standard.  J.  w.  kerr. 

Maryland. 

There  will  be  something  over  half  a  crop  of  apples  set; 
some  late  blooming  varieties  are  scarcely  hurt  at  all,  but 
nearly  all  varieties  show  a  comparatively  small  per  cent 
of  bloom,  owing  to  overbearing  last  year.  Peaches  have 
been  fully  half  killed,  early  sweet  cherries  were  nearly 
all  killed;  pears  will  be  a  fair  crop,  plums  a  fair  crop; 
late  sour  cherries  a  full  crop;  strawberries  only  slightly 
damaged.  The  season  has  been  extremely  backward,  and 
while  the  weather  was  cool  it  was  very  dry,  consequent¬ 
ly  we  shall  have  about  an  average  crop  of  most  fruits. 
This  is  far  better  than  I  expected.  In  the  mountain 
sections  of  the  State  where  the  Albemarle  Pippins  grow, 
1  expect  a  good  crop.  East  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  where 
the  season  is  much  more  forward,  considerable  damage 
has  been  done  to  strawberries  and  other  fruits,  but  even 
there  the  crop  is  very  likely  to  be  larger  than  we  ex¬ 
pect.  We  can  learn  valuable  lessons  now  in  regard  to 
hardiness  of  varieties.  Some  varieties  of  apples  which 
are  about  in  the  same  stages  of  blooming  as  other  va¬ 
rieties,  show  a  much  larger  per  cent  of  killed  bloom.  In 
Texas,  for  instance,  I  noticed  the  North  China  race  of 
peaches  extremely  hardy  in  bud.  My  orchard  of  Mamie 
Ross  variety  did  not  fail  in  five  years.  Many  other  in¬ 
stances  might  be  cited.  R.  h.  p. 

Long’s  Shop,  Va. 

Our  season  here  is  at  least  two  weeks  late;  peaches 
just  coming  into  bloom  April  28.  and  up  to  present  time 
no  injury  whatever  to  fruit  of  any  sort  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley.  Some  reports  of  slight  injury  to  stone  fruits 
from  Albemarle,  but  as  that  section  produces  compara¬ 
tively  little  fruit  of  that  description,  the  loss  cannot  be 
heavy.  In  the  Valley  section  we  cannot  have  a  large 
crop  of  apples  this  year,  owing  to  the  enormous  crop  of 
last  year,  but  quite  a  number  of  orchards  report  a 


fair  prospect  for  apples.  We  had  no  peaches  last  year, 
while  the  season  was  unusually  good  for  tree  growth; 
consequently  the  peach  trees  are  in  fine  condition  and 
loaded  with  healthy  buds.  We  should  have  heavy  crops 
of  extra  fine  fruit  this  year,  and  as  our  peach  growers 
like  to  sell  here  if  possible  this  would  be  a  good  point 
for  buyers  to  operate  in  this  year.  We  have  both  the 
B.  &  O.  and  Pennsylvania  railroads,  and  transportation 
facilities  are  excellent  north,  east  and  west.  Our  peaches 
come  in  just  after  the  Georgia  crop  is  done.  Corn  plant¬ 
ing  is  about  half  done;  wheat  looking  bad  Until  yes¬ 
terday  the  Spring  has  been  dry  and  cold.  We  are  now 
having  a  good  warm  rain  and  look  for  good  growing 
weather  from  now  on.  s.  d.  lupton. 

Sec.  Va.  Hort’l  Society. 

The  present  indications  are  that  there  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  a  full  crop  of  fruit  on  this  peninsula.  There  were 
a  great  many  peach  buds  killed,  but  there  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  enough  left  to  give  us  a  crop  of  fruit.  Possibly  20 
or  25  per  cent  of  the  strawberry  blossoms  were  killed 
of  the  very  early  varieties,  such  as  Excelsior,  Michel’s 
Early,  etc.,  but  the  later  varieties,  which  constitute  a 
great  portion  of  the  berries  grown  in  this  section,  were 
probably  not  hurt  two  per  cent.  In  fact,  the  total  amount 
killed  altogether  I  do  not  think  will  be  missed.  With 
seasonable  weather  and  favorable  conditions  from  now 
on  I  see  no  reason  why  we  will  not  have  as  good,  and 
probably  a  better  crop  of  berries  than  we  have  had  for 
several  years.  The  Winter  was  especially  favorable, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ground  froze  up  early  and 
staid  frozen  solid  all  the  Winter,  a  condition  that  sel¬ 
dom  exists  here.  This  is  much  better  than  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing,  which  lifts  the  plants,  breaks 
many  of  the  roots,  and  thereby  weakens  the  constitution 
of  a  great  many  of  the  plants  during  our  mild  Winters. 
You  may  tell  your  northern  friends  that  we  are  expect¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  fruit,  notwithstanding  the  reports 
of  the  northern  papers.  w.  f.  a. 

Salisbury,  Md. 

It  was  only  the  early  varieties  of  strawberries  that 
were  blossoming  at  all,  and  while  some  showed  injury, 
a  sufficient  number  of  blossoms  were  left  to  insure  good 
crops,  unless  subsequent  conditions  are  responsible. 
Plums  were  the  only  one  of  the  tree  fruits  in  bloom 
April  19,  and  the  trees  were  beautifully  white  with  the 
profuse  blossoms.  Examination  to-day  (April  27)  of  Bur¬ 
bank  and  Abundance  shows  far  more  fruit  setting  than 
would  be  possible  for  the  trees  to  hold  should  all  come 
to  maturity.  Peaches,  pears,  apples  and  cherries  show 
no  evidence  of  being  hurt  at  all.  On  the  morning  of 
April  20  (about  5  A.  M.),  the  mercury  stood  28  degrees, 
and  the  wind  blowing  hard,  as  it  had  been  doing  since 
noon  the  previous  day.  No  doubt  the  dry  conditions 
were  much  in  favor  of  the  fruit  grower.  On  April  5, 
1903,  the  temperature  was  28.  but  there  was  no  wind, 
so  a  heavy  frost  accompanied  it.  The  past  Winter  was 
very  disastrous  to  most  of  the  Crimson  clover.  My  own 
was  badly  hurt,  and  will  scarcely  recover  sufficiently  to 
be  worth  anything.  I  also  had  some  Winter  vetch 
(Vicia  villosa),  which  was  entirely  killed  out.  Wheat 
was  damaged  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  though  it  has 
improved  wonderfully  during  past  two  weeks,  it  cannot 
yield  more  than  75  or  80  per  cent  of  a  full  crop. 

Cambridge,  Md.  w-  D- 

It  is  true  that  we  have  had  a  remarkably  cold  Spring, 
and  several  serious  frosts  which  have  undoubtedly  de¬ 
stroyed  the  stone  fruits  quite  generally  on  the  lower 
portions  of  the  Piedmont  country,  and  doubtless  also 
throughout  the  whole  middle  and  tidewater  sections,  but 
i  believe  that  the  stone  fruits  are  in  many  cases  unin¬ 
jured  on  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Piedmont,  and  in  some 
cases  in  the  valley  they  are  not  greatly  injured,  but  there 
is  no  probability  that  we  will  have  a  full  crop.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  apples  I  think  that  quite  probably  the  crop  is 
considerably  injured  in  middle  Virginia  and  the  lower 
portions  of  the  Piedmont,  but  I  believe  that  the  buds 
are  still  mostly  sound  in  all  the  upper  part  of  Piedmont 
and  largely  throughout  the  Valley  country.  These  two 
areas  last  mentioned  comprise  the  real  apple  growing 
districts  of  Virginia.  However,  this  statement  does  not 
imply  that  we  expect  a  large  crop  of  apples,  because 
last  year  the  orchards  bore  quite  abundantly  over  a 
large "  portion  of  Virginia,  and  we  do  not  expect  a  set 
of  fruit  on  orchards  that  bore  last  year.  It  will  be  the 
off  year  with  us,  though  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see 
in  some  localities  a  considerable  crop,  and  believe  that 
up  to  the  present  the  great  majority  of  apple  buds  are 
undamaged  in  our  best  orchard  districts.  I  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  notice  some  rather  interesting  things  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  killing  of  stone  fruits  on  slopes  of  the 
Blue  Ridge.  At  some  points  only  a  mile  or  so  apart, 
peaches  have  been  killed  quite  dead  at  one  point,  while 
at  the  other  point  higher  up  they  seem  to  be  sound. 
Thus  the  limit  of  frosts  has  been  quite  sharply  drawn 
this  present  Spring.  [Prof.l  wm.  R.  alwood. 

Blacksburg,  Va. 


BUSINESS  BITS 

The  Baker  traceless  harness,  manufactured  by  the  B.  F. 
Baker  Company,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y.,  is  an  acknowledged  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  adapted  to  work  on  the  plow,  harrow,  cultivator, 
scraper,  hauling  logs,  stones;  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  general 
farm  work,  including  use  on  wagon  with  pole.  For  cultivat¬ 
ing  among  fruit  trees,  and  in  nurseries,  it  is  accounted  indis¬ 
pensable.  Send  for  circular  to  above  address. 

Few  if  any  dairymen  now  dispute  the  advisability  of  dis¬ 
horning  all  stock.  Cattle  are  affected  less  by  dishorning  in 
warm  weather  if  the  fly  pest  can  be  controlled.  Shoo  Fly 
Horn  Paint  makes  a  never-failing  remedy  for  flies.  It  is 
equally  effective  on  any  wound  or  cut.  Send  for  booklet  and 
full  information  to  II.  B.  Read,  Ogalalla,  Neb. 

We  had  quite  a  discussion  last  week  on  the  subject  of 
drain  tile.  Those  wanting  further  information  will  do  well 
to  send  for  a  little  booklet,  “Benefits  of  Drainage  and  How 
to  Drain,”  published  by  John  H.  Jackson,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  engaged  in  manufac¬ 
turing  agricultural  drain  tile,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  laud 
have  been  redeemed  by  the  products  of  his  factory. 

The  results  obtained  through  mechanical  refrigeration 
have  been  such  as  to  prove  its  economy  when  compared  with 
the  usual  cost  of  natural  ice.  The  Pennsylvania  Iron  Works 
Company  have  a  new  machine  that  is  specially  designed  to 
supply  the  individual  consumer  with  a  moderate  amount  of 
ice  and  refrigeration  in  a  simple  and  economical  manner. 
Booklet  and  full  particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Iron  Works  Company,  5001  I>ancaster  Ave., 
Philadelphia. 

“Thinkful  Thoughts  for  Thoughtful  Thinkers”  is  the  title 
of  a  neat  little  booklet  that  tells  all  about  the  handy  wagon, 
made  by  The  Farmers’  Handy  Wagon  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
A  low  down  or  handy  wagon  is  generally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  indispensable  things  on  the  farm.  You  can  drive  over 
meadow  or  pasture  without  cutting  in,  and  carry  a  good  load 
over  plowed  or  fallow  land.  It  saves  half  the  lift  in  load¬ 
ing,  and  the  top  half,  too,  and  in  a  hundred  ways  it  helps 
to  make  money  on  the  farm. 

Of  all  inventions  which  have  been  placed  upon  the  market 
for  the  relief  and  protection  of  stock  and  poultry  from  the 
pests  of  flies  and  vermin,  one  has  come  into  general  favor 
and  is  rapidly  gaining  the  attention  of  owners  of  stock.  It 
consists  of  a  liquid  mixture,  harmless  to  the  animals  them¬ 
selves,  but  a  thorough  disinfectant  and  germicide  against  the 
insect  world.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a  sprayer.  This 
disinfectant  is  manufactured  by  Chas.  H.  Childs  &  Co.,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  its  success,  already  remarkable,  is  deserved 
on  account  of  its  thorough  excellence. 

The  new  factory  of  the  American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 
is  located  at  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
1).,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  in  the  heart  of  the  coal  and  iron  region. 
The  works  are  equipped  with  the  highest  grade  of  latest 
improved,  modern  machinery  in  every  department,  all  of 
which  is  driven  by  electric  motors  operated  by  current  sup¬ 
plied  from  their  own  electric  power  plant.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  company  have  every  facility  and  superior 
advantages  for  producing  first-class  machinery  and  rapidly 
handling  the  business  entrusted  to  them. 
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f  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day 

JES’  S’POS’N. 


Jes’  s’pos’n  that  you  didn’t  have  to  work 
to  earn  your  bread, 

An’  every  month  was  Summer,  with  the 
blue  sky  overhead. 

Jes’  s’pos’n  that  a  fortune  growed  in 
everyone’s  back  yard, 

An’  drought  was  never  prevalent  an’  times 
was  never  hard. 

I  tell  you,  when  you’re  weary  with  the 
troubles  of  the  day, 

An*  the  shadows  gather  round  you  an’  the 
sunshine  fades  away, 

There’s  nothin’  soothes  your  spirit  an’ 
revives  you  half  so  well 
As  jes’  to  sit  in  solitude  an’  s’pos’n  for 
a  spell. 

Your  dreams  ain’t  likely  to  come  true,  as 
very  well  you  know, 

But  all  the  world,  they  say,  is  nothin’  but 
a  fleetin’  show, 

An’  ’mid  the  disappointments  an’  illusions 
that  beguile, 

I’m  thankful  fur  the  privilege  of  s’pos’n 
a  while.  — Washington  Star. 

• 

Hebe  is  a  New  Hampshire  recipe  for 
cider  pudding:  Mix  a  cupful  of  cider, 
a  cupful  of  molasses,  a  cupful  of  suet,  a 
cupful  of  seeded  raisins,  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  and 
flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter. 
Steam  three  hours. 

• 

When  dressers  and  washstands  are  of 
handsome  polished  wood  it  is  wise  to 
have  covers  of  white  oilcloth,  just  the 
size  of  the  top,  to  place  under  the  linen 
covers.  It  prevents  many  a  spot  or  dis¬ 
coloration.  Many  careful  women  have 
mats  of  white  oilcloth  to  nut  under 
doilies  or  centerpieces  on  polished 
tables,  which  are  often  discolored  by 
the  dampness  from  a  vase  of  flowers. 

* 

Some  of  the  prettiest  pickles  seen  at 
a  big  store  were  pearl  onions,  which  are 
little  white  onions  about  the  size  of  a 
bean.  They  are  imported,  and  cost  35 
and  55  cents  a  bottle.  Pickled  onions 
put  up  at  home  are  usually  much  darker 
in  color  than  the  commercial  make,  but 
this  is  largely  the  result  of  using  cider, 
instead  of  white  wine  vinegar.  We  do 
not  think  the  flavor  suffers  by  the  use 
of  the  cider  vinegar. 

* 

One  of  our  German  friends  serves 
cucumbers  with  a  dressing  of  sour 
cream,  which  is  very  good.  The  cu¬ 
cumbers  are  sliced  lengthwise  into 
strips,  soaked  in  ice  water  and  drained, 
then  arranged  prettily  on  a  glass  dish; 
if  desired  some  finely  chopped  onion  is 
sprinkled  over  the  cucumber.  Mix  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  in  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  sour  cream,  season  with  salt  and 
white  pepper,  and  pour  over  the  cucum¬ 
ber.  Slices  of  green  pepper  would  make 
a  pretty  garnish,  and  go  well  with  the 
salad. 

We  have  heard  of  a  distinguished  lit¬ 
erary  man  who  started  to  raise  chick¬ 
ens  at  his  suburban  home.  He  didn’t 
know  a  thing  about  the  business,  but 
he  set  a  couple  of  hens,  and  in  good 
time  had  two  large  broods  of  chickens. 
He  was  very  proud  of  them,  but  in  a 
week  or  two  they  began  to  die.  Then 
he  called  in  a  neighbor  to  look  at  them 
and  to  offer  advice.  They  were  skinny 
bird's,  apparently  without  ambition. 

“What  do  you  feed  them  on?”  asked 
the  neighbor,  after  a  brief  survey. 

“Feed?”  responded  the  novelist,  as 
though  he  didn’t  hear  aright.  ‘rWhy,  I 
don’t  feed  them  at  all.  I  thought  the 
mother  hens  had  enough  milk  for 
them.” 

m 

It  sounds  like  an  echo  from  the  dis¬ 
tant  past  to  read  the  obituary  of  “Grace 
Greenwood,”  Mrs.  Sara  J.  Lippincott, 
who  died  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  April 
19.  Many  middle-aged  people  will  re¬ 
member  her  as  a  well-known  and  pro¬ 
lific  writer,  both  for  children  and  adults, 


long  “before  the  war.”  She  was  one  of 
the  famous  correspondents  of  the  New 
York  Tribune  in  the  days  of  Greeley, 
and  was  much  admired  for  her  bright 
and  vivacious  style.  Mrs.  Lippincott 
was  born  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  in 
1824,  beginning  to  write  at  the  age  of 
19  under  the  name  of  Grace  Greenwood. 
Her  first  volume  was  made  up  of  corre¬ 
spondence  and  published  under  the  title 
of  “Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  of  Eu¬ 
rope.”  Among  Mrs.  Llppincott’s  works 
are  “Greenwood  Leaves,”  “History  of 
My  Pets,”  “Countries  I  Have  Seen,” 
“Merry  England,”  “Record  of  Five 
Years,”  “Stories  and  Legends  of  Ire¬ 
land”  and  “Stories  and  Sketches.”  She 
had  retired  from  active  work  for  many 
years  before  her  death. 

• 

We  were  discussing  grandmothers  re¬ 
cently,  when  one  of  the  women  present 
turned  to  her  little  daughter  and  re¬ 
marked:  “I  think  I  shall  be  one  of  those 
grandmothers  who  golf  and  bicycle  and 
wear  a  picture  hat  with  pink  roses.  Do 
you  think  you  will  like  it?”  The  small 
girl  addressed  shook  her  head  violently 
and  said,  sternly:  “I  won’t  allow  it, 
Mother.  I  want  my  children  to  have  a 
grandmother  with  white  hair  and  a  cap; 
one  who  looks  venerable.”  It  must  be 
owned  that  our  ideas  of  grandmothers 
have  changed  greatly  of  late  years.  In 
spite  of  the  rush  of  modern  life,  both 
girlhood  and  maturity  are  prolonged 
and  we  no  longer  consider  that  a 
healthy  and  intelligent  woman  must 
don  caps  and  retire  into  the  back¬ 
ground  when  a  younger  generation 
grows  up  about  her.  But  still,  in  spite 
of  our  changed  standards,  what  a  pleas¬ 
ure  it  is  to  meet  with  an  elderly  woman 
who  wears  her  years  as  a  crown  of 
honor;  who  seems  to  be  detached  from 
the  present  generation,  yet  in  sympathy 
with  it,  and  who  breathes  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  cloistered  calm,  as  soothing  as 
the  green  aisles  of  a  stately  wood,  in 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  Some¬ 
times  such  a  woman,  shut  in  from  the 
cares  of  her  former  active  life,  fears  a 
lessened  influence  and  usefulness.  She 
should  realize  that  she  who  has  found 
rest  at  eventide  is  still  a  living  force 
to  those  who  must  struggle  on,  and  with 
all  these  eddying  currents  of  life  about 
her,  her  strength  is  to  sit  still. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  fancy  blouse  shown  would  be 
very  suitable  for  a  complete  costume  of 
foulard,  Liberty  satin  or  other  Summer 
silk,  or  for  challis  or  voile,  combined 
with  a  handsome  skirt.  Its  style  is  less 


4676  Fancy  Blouse,  32  to  40  bust. 


suitable  for  a  separate  waist.  It  is 
shown  in  checked  black  and  white  silk, 
with  trimming  of  black  velvet  and 
white  cloth  bands  that  are  stitched  with 
silk,  and  is  combined  with  a  chemisette 
and  under  sleeves  of  cream  lace.  Both 
fronts  and  back  are  tucked,  the  former 
at  the  extreme  outer  edge  of  the  shoul¬ 


ders,  so  giving  the  broad  effect  and  con¬ 
cealing  the  arm’s-eye  seams,  the  latter 
to  give  a  box  pleated  effect  at  the  cen¬ 
ter.  The  sleeves  are  novel  and  graceful 
and  are  finished  with  narrow  bands  of 
black  velvet  ribbon.  The  blouse  is 
made  over  a  fitted  lining  which  is 
closed  at  the  center  front.  On  this  lin¬ 
ing  are  arranged  the  chemisette,  the 
back  and  the  fronts  and  the  closing  is 
made  invisibly  beneath  the  band.  The 
sleeves  are  snug  above  the  elbows  with 
deep  box-pleated  frills  below  which  fall 
gracefully  over  the  big  puffs  beneath. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for 
medium  size  is  3%  yards  21  inches  wide, 
3Vfc  yards  27  inches  wide,  or  1%  yards 
4  inches  wide,  with  2%  yards  of  all-over 
lace,  %  yard  of  bias  velvet  and  %  yard 
of  cloth  for  bands.  The  pattern,  4676 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inch  bust  measure;  price,  10  cents. 

The  skirt  figured  is  cut  in  nine  gores, 
all  of  which  flare  freely  below  the 
knees,  but  fits  with  perfect  snugness 
over  the  hips.  When  habit  back  is 
used  the  center  back  gores  are  cut  off 
at  indicated  lines  and  the  closing  is 
made  invisibly  at  the  seam.  Pleats  can 
be  stitched  as  illustrated  or  pressed  only 
as  preferred.  The  quantity  of  material 


22  to  30  waist. 

required  for  the  medium  size  is  8% 
yards  27  inches  wide,  4%  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  4%  yards  54  inches  wide 
when  material  has  figure  or  nap;  4 y8 
yards  44  or  3%  yards  54  inches  wide 
when  material  has  neither  figure  nor 
nap.  The  pattern,  4629,  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist 
measure;  price,  10  cents. 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  Court  of  Sacilarissa,  a  Mid¬ 
summer  Idyll,  by  Hugh  Sheringham  and 
Nevill  Meakin. — This  is  a  bit  of  graceful 
fooling,  which  relates  the  adventures  of 
a  group  of  Englishmen  who  ramble  out 
into  the  country  once  a  week  for  fresh 
air  and  amusement.  One  day  they  ven¬ 
ture  over  a  bridge  into  a  beautiful  coun¬ 
try  place,  find  a  delightful  young  woman 
in  an  arbor,  and  make  their  apologies 
so  quaintly  that  she  forgives  their  tres¬ 
pass  and  serves  them  with  tea.  The 
Poet,  The  Ambassador,  The  Man  of 
Truth,  and  The  Exotic  are  permitted  to 
return  from  time  to  time  to  this  little 
paradise;  and  here  they  tell  stories, 
read  poems,  engage  in  a  fishing  contest, 
and  pass  a  number  of  very  delightful 
holidays.  It  is  all  very  fanciful  and  ir¬ 
responsible,  full  of  charm,  yet  “only 
fooling”  after  all.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  price, 
$1.50. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


You  want  to  know 
how  to  get  my  lamp- 
chimneys. 

(1)  Your  grocer  sells 
them,  if  he  is  fit  to  be 
your  grocer;  may  be 
he  don’t. 

(2)  11  you’ll  write 
me,  I’ll  send  you  my 
Index;  that  tells  every¬ 
thing. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


GRANITE 

STEEL 

WARE 


A  Kitchen  Help 
FREE 

Christine  Terliune  Herrick,  tlio  nolcil 
writer  on  household  economy,  lias  just 
written  a  new  book  entitled : 

“Kitchen  Experience” 

whieh every  housewifeslionldlinvc  it  is 
bright  and  helpful— tells  liow  to  lighten 
labor,  how  to  work  without  worry,  and 
makes  you  acquainted  with  the,  new 


Royal 


(.Patented.) 

ihc  l>est  kitchen  ware  ever  made-  as  dur¬ 
able  as  steel,  almost  as  light  as  I  in,  clean 
as  China,  neither  rusts  nor  der.ts,  does  not 
taint  the  cooking,  heat  will  not  Injure  it. 
Perfectly  pure  ana  absolutely  safe  to  use. 
Sold  everywhere— label  on  each  article. 
Write  for  the  hook  at  once,lt’8/ree. 

NATIONAL  ENAMELING  &  STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.  0,  81  FultonSt.,NewYork. 


RlIKftl  Moll  Many  new  routes  will  go  In  this  year.  We 
liUlul  lYldll  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  i  n  a  petition.  QAy  CDECto  <'rst  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  DUA  I  n  LLi  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


BEAM  BAM  OFFER. 

We  sell  the  celebrated  IMPERIAL,  DU¬ 
PONT  and  MARCEAU  Band 

Instruments  at  - — — — Lr 

.about  one-L^ — — — - — 

half  the  prices  others 
I  nsk  for  the  same  high  grade' 

[goods.  For  our  Free  Band 
'instrument  Catalogue,  also 
our  Free  Booklet,  entitled, 

‘How  to  Buy  Baud  Instru¬ 
ments.”  for  large  illustrations  and  complete 
descriptions  of  our  three  large  lines  of  brass  instru¬ 
ments.  also  everything  in  Drums.  Clarionets,  Flutes, 
Saxophones,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  free  catalogues,  our 
guarantee  and  refund  proposition,  for  the  most  liberal 
band  Instrument  oifer  ever  beard  of,  for  the  new 
method  ot  selling  instruments  fully  explained,  for 
something  new  and  Immensely  Interesting  to  every 
bandman,  cut  this  ad  out  and  mail  to  us  today. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Are  You  Chained 
To  The  Wash  Tub 


“1900” 


Whelher  a  housekeeper  does 
her  own  washing  or  not  the 
worry  and  w'ork  connected  with 
“  Blue  Monday”  literally  chain 
her  to  the  Wash-Tub.  IVe  can 
sever  the  chain.  Let  us  send  ‘ 
you  the 


/ 


Ball 

Bearing 


Family  Washer 


E"  O  C  t  TO  I  A  I  Freight  prepaid.  No  money  or  promise  of  any  kind  is  re- 
r  l\HL  I  K  I  fK  Li  quired.  Use  it  for  thirty  days;  then  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
purchase  return  it  at  our  expense.  TFe  pay  the  Freight  both  ways. 
Unlike  all  other  washers,  the  “1900”  sends  the  water  through  the 
clothes  and  washes  them  absolutely  clean  in  six  minutes  with  no  wear 
or  tear  on  the  garments  or  the  operator.  Perfectly  adjusted  Ball-Bearings 
do  the  same  for  it  as  for  the  bicycle — make  it  work  with  little  effort. 

IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TO  YOU  FOR  THIRTY  DAYS 

Write  today  for  full  information  and  Free  Catalogue. 

“1900”  Washer  Co.,  106  6  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  H.  Y. 
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A  Spasm  of  Sense. 

“Girls  are  fools!  Yes,  they  are.  I 
know,  because  I  was  one  myself  once. 

“How’d  I  get  over  it? 

“I’ll  tell  you.  An  old  woman  brought 
me  to  my  senses,  and  it’s  because  I  was 
so  terribly  grateful  to  her  afterwards 
that  I  dare  to  meddle  with  other  folks’ 
affairs  sometimes,  now  I  am  an  old 
woman  myself. 

“You  see,  I  was  in  love  with  a  young 
fellow,  but  I  wa’n’t  quite  so  much  in 
love  with  him  as  I  thought  I  was. 
That’s  all  that  saved  me.  You  know, 
when  a  girl  is  really  in  love  she  just 
can’t  reason.  I  wa’n’t  quite  so  far  gone 
as  that.  If  I  had  been,  Grandma  Stet¬ 
son’s  talk  wouldn’t  have  done  me  no 
good. 

“Henry — that  was  the  young  man’s 
name — had  been  keeping  company  with 
me  for  some  time,  and  he  was  pleasant 
and  bright,  and  I  liked  him  first  rate, 
and  finally  he  made  me  think  we  was 
awful  much  in  love  with  each  other.  So 
we  was  engaged,  and  we  kinder  planned 
to  be  married  the  next  September — that 
was  in  March. 

“Now  Henry  was  a  good  enough  fel¬ 
low.  He  was  a  member  of  the  church, 
and  he  didn’t  have  no  bad  habits,  and 
he’d  had  a  good  education,  for  them 
days.  So  far  he  was  all  right,  but — 
well,  he  was  one  of  these  folks  that’s 
most  always  out  of  a  job.  He’d  got 
plenty  of  ability,  he  could  turn  his  hand 
to  most  anything,  but  he  wa’n’t  over 
and  above  fond  of  work,  and  he’d  never 
stick  to  anything  but  a  little  while.  His 
folks  supported  him,  and  he  let  ’em, 
even  though  they  wa’n’t  really  able  to 
do  it.  He  tried  teaching  school,  one 
term,  but  the  boys  acted  bad  and  he 
give  it  up.  He  tried  canvassing,  but  he 
didn’t  like  that.  He  did  bookkeeping, 
but  he  was  careless  and  made  mistakes, 
and  lost  his  job.  He  got  a  chance  to 
work  in  the  post  office,  but  that  didn’t 
just  suit  him.  The  doctor  wanted  a 
driver,  and  Henry  got  the  place,  but  he 
had  to  harness  the  horse  and  take  care 
of  him,  and  he  didn’t  like  that,  so  he 
give  it  up.  And  that’s  the  way  it  went. 
He  got  lots  of  good  places,  but  in  every 
one  of  ’em  he’d  either  not  do  his  work 
good  enough,  or  he’d  get  sick  of  it  or 
not  like  it. 

“All  this  fretted  me  terribly,  for  I  was 
real  ambitious.  I  wa’n’t  but  19  then, 
and  I  was  smart  and  capable,  if  I  do 
say  it.  There  wa’n’t  so  many  ways  for 
a  girl  to  earn  money  in  them  days  as 
there  is  now,  but  I  managed  to  find 
plenty  to  do,  even  if  the  pay  was  pretty 
small  sometimes.  Mother  had  a  big 
family,  and  so  I  helped  her  with  the 
work  more  than  enough  to  pay  my 
board.  There  was  a  strawshop  at  the 
village,  and  they  put  out  the  work,  so 
I  sewed  hats,  and  in  the  busy  season  I 
earned  considerable.  Then  when  there 
wa’n’t  any  of  that  to  do,  I’d  sew  for  the 
neighbors,  and  a  few  times  I  had  a 
chance  to  take  care  of  sick  folks. 

“Henry  used  to  come  in  and  sit  down 
and  watch  me  working,  and  he’d  be  so 
pleasant  and  talk  so  entertaining  that 
I  liked  real  well  to  have  him  there. 

“I  was  saving  every  cent  I  could 
towards  getting  married.  Henry  was 
supposed  to  be  doing  the  same,  but  he 
wa’n’t  earning  anything,  most  of  the 
time,  and  he  dressed  pretty  well — a 
good  deal  better  than  I  did. 

“Well,  things  was  going  on  this  way 
when  Grandma  Stetson  was  took  sick 
and  I  went  to  take  care  of  her.  She 
was  sick  quite  a  while,  and  I  stayed 
with  her  till  she  got  all  well.  She  knew 
all  about  my  being  engaged  to  Henry, 
and  the  day  before  I  was  going  home 
she  begun  to  talk  with  me  about  my 
getting  married.  She’d  asked  me  a  good 
deal  about  Henry,  and  she  knew  him 
pretty  well,  too. 

“  ‘Well,’  she  says,  ‘I  s’pose  you  expect 
to  be  real  happy  after  you  are  married. 
You  are  a  good  worker,  Asenath,  and 
you  are  strong  and  healthy,  so  maybe 
you  will  be  happy.  I’d  kinder  like  to 
talk  over  plans  with  you.  Maybe  I  can 
help  you  about  how  to  manage.’ 

“She  waited  a  minute,  and  then  she 
says,  ‘How  do  you  intend  to  support 
your  husband?’  and  she  looked  at  me 
with  her  sharp,  bright  eyes. 

“I  couldn’t  think  of  a  thing  to  say. 

“‘What!’  she  cried;  ‘do  you  mean  to 
say  you  haven’t  thought  anything  about 
it?  Well,  well!  You’d  better  think 
about  it.  Of  course  if  you  was  going 
to  marry  a  man  that  could  support  you 
it  would  be  different.  You  wouldn’t 
have  nothing  to  worry  about.  You’d 
have  your  housework  and  cooking  and 
sewing  to  ’tend  to,  and  that  would  keep 
you  busy,  if  you  did  it  as  it  ought  to 
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be  done.  But  seeing  as  you  are  going 
to  marry  some  one  that  won’t  support 
you,  it  makes  it  harder.  You’ll  have  to 
do  your  housework  and  support  him, 
too.  Now  you  want  to  think  how's  the 
best  way  to  do  it.  You’ll  probably  have 
to  live  in  the  village — there’s  more 
chances  to  get  work  there — unless  you 
keep  on  with  making  hats  and  bunnits. 
Now,  if  you  live  in  the  village  you  can 
get  different  things  to  do.  How’d  you 
like  to  take  in  washings?  Maybe  Hen- 
ry’d  be  willing  to  go  and  get  ’em  and 
carry  ’em  home,  and  that  would  be  a 
lot  of  help.  Or  you  could  go  out  scrub¬ 
bing.  Lots  of  rich  folks  have  a  woman 
come  in  once  a  week  to  wash  floors  and 
such.  You  might  do  that.  Maybe  Hen- 
ry’d  stay  at  home  and  keep  the  fires 
going  while  you  was  gone.  And  then 
Henry’ll  be  hanging  around  the  stores 
and  post  office,  and  he’ll  find  lots  of 
chances  for  you  to  get  work  to  do.  Or 
you  might  take  boarders.  You  are  a 
first-rate  cook,  and  there’s  good  money 
in  boarders,  and  lots  of  work,  too. 
Henry’s  real  agreeable,  and  he’d  make 
it  pleasant  for  ’em.’ 

‘Well,  I  didn’t  know  what  to  say.  I 
felt  sort  of  dazed.  I’d  kinder  had  an 
idea  that  when  we  was  married  Henry’ d 
spunk  up  and  get  a  job  and  keep  it. 
I’d  never  once  thought  that  I’d  have  to 
work  as  hard  after  I  was  married,  and 
maybe  harder,  than  I  was  working  be¬ 
fore. 

“I  didn’t  say  a  word  to  Grandma,  but 
I  tell  you  1  did  a  lot  of  thinking,  and 
that  night  I  didn’t  sleep  but  precious 
little.  I  come  to  my  senses  fast,  after 
1  got  started. 

“When  I  went  home  my  mind  was 
made  up.  I  felt  terribly  to  think  of 
giving  Henry  up,  but  I  couldn’t  bear 
the  idea  of  the  kind  of  life  Grandma 
had  mapped  out  for  me,  either.  So  I’d 
studied  up  a  way  out  of  it.  I’d  have  a 
talk  with  Henry  and  tell  him  that  when 
he  got  steady  work  and  was  able  to 
support  me  I’d  marry  him,  and  not  be¬ 
fore.  It  kinder  r’iled  me  to  think  how 
hard  I’d  worked,  and  how  he’d  just  set 
round  and  let  me — and  hadn’t  lifted  a 
finger  himself.  I  reasoned  that  if  he 
would  do  as  1  wanted  him  to,  it  would 
make  a  man  of  him  and  would  be  a 
good  deal  better  for  him  than  it  would 
be  to  have  me  support  him. 

“I  hadn’t  told  anybody  when  I  was 
coming  home,  but  that  night  Henry’d 
heard  I’d  got  back  and  he  come  to  see 
me. 

“I  dreaded  to  have  my  talk  with  him, 
but  I  knew  I’d  got  to,  so  I  begun  soon 
after  he  got  there. 

“I’d  thought,  perhaps,  it  would  make 
him  feel  bad,  so  I  put  it  to  him  as  deli¬ 
cate  as  I  knew  how,  but  I’d  never 
thought  of  his  getting  mad.  He  walked 
around  the  room  real  wrathful.  Finally 
he  come  and  stood  in  front  of  me. 

“  ‘We  planned  to  be  married  in  Sep¬ 
tember,’  he  says,  real  stern.  ‘And’ — he 
went  on,  slow  and  impressive — ‘we’ll  be 
married  in  September  or  not  at  all.’ 

“Well,  I  was  pretty  high-spirited 
when  I  was  young,  and  what  he  said, 
and  the  way  he  said  it,  made  my  temper 
white  hot  in  a  minute.  I  just  stood  up 
and  looked  down  on  him — I  was  a  little 
mite  taller  than  he  was — and  I  said, 
very  clear,  so  he  couldn’t  help  but  un¬ 
derstand,  ‘It  will  be  never,  then,’  and 
I  made  a  little  bow  and  went  out  of  the 
room  and  left  him. 

“Of  course  I  thought  my  heart  was 
broke,  for  a  while.  I  did  hope  that  he’d 
see  I  was  in  the  right  of  it.  I  waited 
to  hear  that  he’d  gone  to  work  in  earn¬ 
est.  I  almost  expected  that  it  would 
make  a  man  of  him. 

“But,  good  land!  You  can’t  make 
something  out  of  nothing,  and  there 
wa’n’t  the  makings  of  a  man  in  him. 

“So  before  long  I  give  up  all  hope.  I 
pretended  I  didn’t  care,  and  by  and  by 
I  really  didn’t  care.  That’s  the  way  it 
works  sometimes.  You  make  believe  to 
feel  the  way  you  know  you  ought  to, 
and  pretty  soon  you  find  you  really  do 
feel  that  way. 

“So  my  heart  wa’n’t  broke  that  time. 
And  Henry’s  wa’n’t  either,  for  he  mar¬ 
ried  another  girl  inside  of  a  year,  and 
she  takes  boarders  and  supports  him  in 
fine  style.  She  seems  to  enjoy  it,  and 
I’m  glad  she  does,  and  I’m  dreadful  glad 
she’s  got  the  job  instead  of  me.” 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


There  is  a  way  of  trifling  that  casts  a  heap  of  money.  Neglect 

Lumbago  and  Sciatica 

and  it  may  put  you  on  crutches,  with  loss  of  time  and  money. 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

will  cure  surely,  promptly.  Price,  25c.  and  50c. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 


ABE  THE  ONLY 


Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green  U\\IU  m  n  _  -  -■ 

catalogue.  [[jrSure  Protection. 

KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  P1TTSBURB,  PA. 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 
Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line. 
Barge  Catalog  No.  9  Fkkk. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC.  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


Circular _ 
sent  Free 


Rural  mail  Box. 


Price, 

$1  EACH. 

Discount  Dozen 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round, Strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  i  n  price, 
highest  I  n  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Reap¬ 
proved  Jan.  25th. 
1 9  0  li .  Orders 


promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct  to  the  farmer. 
XI.  k.  HESSLER  CO.,  Factory  No.  8,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Dlreet  from  oui  own  factory 

At  Factory  Prices* 

A  full  line  in  steel  or  cast 
iron.  We  save. you 
from  $5.00  to  $40.00 
and  ship  Freight 
Prepaid  on 

360 

Days  Approval. 

All  blacked  and  polished. 
All  ranges  and  cook 
stoves  are  equipped  with 
ourpatentoven  thermom¬ 
eter,  which  makes  bak- 
[  in|  easy.  ’  Wo  are  MANUFACTURERS,  not  mall  order  dealers. 
*  Send  postal  for  special  proposition  and  catalogue  No.  114  0 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.  Mfrs.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


FREE  PAINT  SAMPLE  OFFER 

.  Cut  this  ad.  out 
and  mail  to  us,  and 
we  will  send  you 
FREE  by  return 
m  ail.  postpaid, 
our  Big.  New 
Paint  ColorSam- 
ple  Book.  This 
free  book  con 
tains  samples 
showing  the  ex¬ 
act  color  of  every 
shade  of  ready  mix¬ 
ed  House.  Barn, 
Graphite-Creosote. 
Floor,  Roof,  Min¬ 
eral,  Enamel  a  nd 
Buggy  Paint,  also 
everything  in  paint 
and  painters’  supplies,  including  oils,  leads,  varnishes, 
drycolors,  stains, brushes,  sundries,  etc.  Thefreebook 
contains  a  big  fund  of  information  on  how  to  paint,  how 
to  select  colors,  kind  of  paint  to  use  for  different  work, 
just  how  much  paint  is  required  to  cover  a  given  spaoei 

makes  everything  '  '  "  ‘  . - 

experience  cand 

book  shows  a  nu. ......  — - -  ,  , 

aid  you  Inselectlngcolors  forbody. trimming. inside. etc 
rn.  per  gallon  for  highest  grade  Seroco  Weather 
DUG  proof  Mineral.  Barn.  Roof  and  Fence  Paint. 
qf.  per  gallon  for  highest  grade  ready  mixed  house 
Owl*  paint,  Our  Seroco,  our  own  special  ready  mixed 
paint  for  houses,  for  wood,  brick,  stone  or  iron  surfaces, 
for  finest  Inside  finish  or  coarsest  outside  work,  is  sold 
under  our  binding  guarantee  as  the  best  paint  made, 
will  cover  double  tho  surface,  last  twice  as  long,  at  one- 
half  the  cost  of  other  paint,  never  cracks,  peels  or  blis¬ 
ters,  guaranteed  for  five  years,  and  will  look  better  at 
the  end  of  five  years  than  other  palntwtll  afterone  year. 
Testimonials  from  painters  everywhere  and  color  sam¬ 
ples  of  Seroco  In  our  free  color  sample  book.  If  you 
want  to  paint  your  house,  barn  or  other  buildings,  don't 
fall  to  get  this  FREE  PAINT  SAMPLE  BOOK  and  SAVE 
ONE  -  HALF  ON  THE  PAINT  YOU  NEED.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCKS  CO  ■  $  !(LUNO?S>.’ 


Turning  gray?  Why  not  have  the  early,  dark,  rich  color 
restored?  Easily  done  with  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.  Lowelf,  Mass! 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Banner  Lye 


How  easy  to  use 

The  patented  safety  package  is  the 
easiest  to  open  and  the  handiest  to  use. 
No  more  annoyance  ;  no  more  danger  of 
any  sort. 

Banner  Lye  is  not  old-style  lye.  Odor¬ 
less  and  colorless  ;  invaluable  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  your  kitchen,  milk- 
room,  milk-pails,  dairy,  etc.  More  effec¬ 
tive  than  soap  because  it  gets  into  every 
corner;  hut  you  can  also  use  it 

to  make  soap 

A  10-cent  can  of  Banner  Lye  and  the 
grease  from  your  kitchen  make  10  pounds 
of  best  hard  soap  or  20  gallons  of  soft 
soap  without  boiling  or  large  kettles  in 
ten  minutes’  time. 

Your  grocer  or  druggist  sells  Banner  Lye. 
Send  to  ns  for  free  book  “  Uses  oj  Banner  Lye." 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works  Philadelphia  USA 

50,000  AMERICANS 

Were  welcomed  to  v 


during  past  Year 

They  are  settled  and  settling 
on  the  Grain  and  Grazing 
Lands  there,  and  are  healthy, 
prosperous  and  satisfied. 

Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  speaking 
of  Canada,  recently  said:  "A 
new  star  has  risen  upon  the 
horizon,  and  it  is  toward  it  that 
every  immigrant  who  leaves 
the  land  of  his  ancestors  to 
come  and  seek  a  home  for 
himself  now  turns  his  gaze”— 
There  is 

Room  for  Millions. 

FKEE  Homestead!  to  every 
head  of  a  family,  School*. 
Churches.  Hallway*.  Mar¬ 
ket*.  Climate— everything  to 
he  dealred. 

For  a  descriptive  Atlas  and 
other  information,  apply  to 
Superintendent  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Canada;  or  authorized 
Canadian  Government  Agent— 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,.  Can. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


4o4 

MARKETS 


l’rices  obtained  during  week  ending  May  0, 
1904 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export 
•ft. 05;  No.  1  northern,  Duluth  inspection 
98%.  Corn,  57%.  Oats,  46.  Itye,  65.  Hai¬ 
ley,  47. 

FEED. — Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  $23@ 
25.  Standard  middlings,  $25@30 

SEEDS. — Retail  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
Timothy,  bu.,  $3.50.  Clover,  bu.,  $9.  Red 
top,  bu.,  $10. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. — Hay,  prime,  95;  No 
1,  90(0,92  %  ;  No.  2,  80@87%  I  No.  3,  70@75 
Clover,  mixed,  70@75  ;  clover,  55@65.  Marsh 
50(0)60.  Straw,  long  rye,  $1@1.20.  Oat 
50@60. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  2% 

in  26-  -  -  - 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


May  14 


cents  per  quart  to  shippers 
zone. 


-cent  freight 


BUTTER. — Creamery,  13@24  ;  State  dairy 
14@23;  factory,  12@14;  imitation  creamery 
14@17 ;  renovated,  10@16;  packing  stock 
10@13%. 

CHEESE. — Full  cream,  8@11  ;  skims,  3@7, 

EGGS.— Fancy  selected  white,  19(320;  fair 
to  prime,  17@18  ;  western  and  southern  sec 
onds  to  firsts,  14(316 ;  checks,  14. 

DRIED  FRUITS. — Apples,  evaporated,  4@ 
7%;  sun  dried,  2% @4%  ;  chops,  100  lbs, 
$2.35@2.45  ;  cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.55@ 
1.65.  Raspberries,  23@24.  Huckleberries 
13  %  @14. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice  to  fancy 
$2.75@3.75  ;  fair  to  good,  $1.25@2.50.  Straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  12@20. 

VEGETABLES. — Potatoes,  Bermuda,  $4@ 
5.50 ;  southern,  $3@5.25 ;  State  and  Western 
$3.40@3.50  ;  foreign,  168-lb  sack,  $2.75@3.50  ; 
sweets,  bbl.,  $2.50@5.  Asparagus,  prime,  doz 
bunches.  $2.75@3.50 ;  short  and  culls,  $1.75@ 
2.50.  Beets,  old,  bbl.,  $2.50@3. ;  new  South¬ 
ern,  100  bunches,  $3@8.  Carrots,  old,  bbl. 
$2@3. ;  new  Southern,  100  bunches,  $3@5i 
Celery,  doz.  roots,  10@75.  Cabbage,  new 
Southern,  bbl.  crate,  75@$1.25.  Cucumbers, 
Southern,  100,  $3@5.  Escarol,  bbl.,  $3@4.50. 
Egg  plants,  bu.  box.,  $2@3.50.  Horseradish, 
100  lbs,  75@85.  Leeks,  100  bunches,  $3<g 
10.  Lettuce,  bbl.,  $1.50@2.50 ;  one-thirc 
bbi.  basket,  75@$1.25.  Peppers,  bushel  car 
Her,  75@$2.25.  Peas,  1-3-bbl.  basket,  $1 
2.50.  String  beans,  1-3-bbl.  basket,  75(3$ 
Radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.25@1.50.  Spinach, 
bbl.,  75@$1.  Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl.,  $1.50 
<32.  Tomatoes,  btf.  box  or  carrier,  $1@2 
Watercress,  100  bunches,  $1@2.50. 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS.  —  Cucumbers, 
doz.,  40@50.  Cauliflowers,  Long  Island,  doz., 
$2.50@5.  lettuce,  doz.,  50@$1.  Mushrooms, 
lb,  25@40. 

HOPS— New  York  State,  1903,  30@35 ; 
Pacific  Coast,  1903,  26@30 ;  olds,  9@14;  Ger¬ 
man,  57@64. 


BEANS. — Marrow,  bu., 
$1 .75<y,j..95  ;  red  kidney, 
kidney,  $3 ;  yellow  eye, 
California,  $2.40. 


$2.50@2.95 ;  pea 
$2.75@3.05;  white 
$2.60@2.65;  lima, 


LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  lb,  13  ;  chickens, 
12%  ;  roosters,  8%  ;  turkeys,  12;  ducks,  pair, 
60@90  ;  geese,  pair,  90@$1.25  ;  pigeons,  pair, 
25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12@16 ; 
broilers,  fancy,  lb,  45@50 ;  fowls,  12  %@ 
13%  ;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.75@3. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves,  4 
@6%.  Lambs  (hothouse),  head,  $2@5.50. 
Pork,  5@7%. 

BARKS,  ROOTS  AND  HERBS.— Elm,  lb, 
35 @40.  Wild  cherry,  lb,  5%  @9.  Sassafras, 
lb,  8@10.  Cascara  sagrada,  lb,  15@19.  Sage, 
lb,  3@5.  Ginseng,  lb,  $4.75@7.  Virginia 
snake  root,  11),  43@45. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  on  fertilizing 
chemicals  are  intended  to  cover  the  range 
from  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  :  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $50@54.  Dried 
blood,  $53@56.  Ground  bone,  $25@28.  Muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  $36@45.  Sulphate  of  potash, 
$44@50.  Kainlt,  $11@13.  Acid  phosphate, 
$12(a)15.  Copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  6. 
Sulphur  flour,  In  bbl.  lots,  lb,  3.  Liver  of 
sulphur,  in  50-lb  lots,  lb,  14.  Water  glass 
(silicate  of  soda),  small  lots,  lb,  10@25. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Steers,  $4.35@5.25.  Milch 
cows  with  calves,  $25@55.  Calves,  $2.75@ 
5.75.  Sheep,  $4@6.  Lambs,  $6.75@7.37  '/■>. 
Hogs,  $4.25@5.30. 

Mr.  Justhusband  (in  the  kitchen): 
“Darling,  darling,  why  are  you  throwing 
away  the  yolks  of  all  those  eggs?”  Mrs. 
Justhusband:  “Because,  goosie,  the  re¬ 
cipe  says  to  use  only  the  whites.” — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


BOOK  BARGAINS. 

A  few-  shelf-worn  copies  of  the  following 
20-cent  pamphlets  will  be  sold  at  the  rate 
of  any  six  for  25  cents  or  the  whole  10  for 
40  cents: 

Canning  and  Preserving,  Young;  How  to 
Plant  a  Place,  Long;  Silo  and  Silage,  A.  J. 
Cook;  Ensilage  and  Silo,  Collingwood; 
Fruit  Packages,  Powell;  Accidents  and 
Emergencies,  Groff;  Country  Roads, 
Powell;  The  New  Botany,  Beal;  Milk 
Making  and  Marketing,  Fowler;  Tuberou ; 
Begonias. 


To  Wealth 

The  farmer  who  is  making  the  most 
profit  now-a-days  is  the  farmer  who 
is  making  the  most  of  modern  equip¬ 
ment.  In  this  he’ll  find 

Stromberg-  Carlson 

Telephones 

direct  wires  to  wealth.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  tersely  told  in  our  book 
F-76  “Telephone  Facts  for  Farmers,” 
sent  free.  Address  nearest  office. 

Stromberg  -  Carlson  Tel.  Co. 
Rochester,  S.  Y. — Chicago,  111. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Vegetables 

to  bring  good  prices  must  have 
both  size 
andqual- 

ity-  WB2&' 

Even 

good  soil  *^*JI 
is  made 
better  by 
the  use 
of  a  fer- 
ti  1  izer 
rich  in 

Potash 

We  will  send  our  books,  giving  full  infor- 
maiion  about  die  subject,  to  any  iarmer  who 
wriies  for  them. 

GERHAN  KALI  WORKS, 
v 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


JERSEY  CATTLE  AT  AUCTION 

PETEK  C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer, 

will  sell  tub  entihe 

FORT  HILL  HERD 

of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

Hare  of  Quality  and  Highly  Bred. 

THK  PROPERTY  OF 

MR.  J.  E.  DOANE, 

Wednesday,  May  25,  1904,  at  10  o’clock  at  FORT 
HILL  FARM,  Thompson,  Conn. 

The  Catalogue  contains  one  hundred  head  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  purchased  at  high  prices,  in¬ 
cluding  such  famous  cows  as  Sophie  Hudson  (19: 
12%),  Koffee’s  Winnie  (16:3%),  Bright  St.  Jennaise 
2nd,  OoDan  30th  of  HoodFarm,  Brunette  4th  of  H. 
F.  (15:00),  On wa  (18:13%),  Chroma  9th  of  H.  F. 
(14:7),  Oonan  14th  of  H.  F.  (14:3),  Sophie  1st  of  H. 
F.  (17:2%)  and  many  others.  The  bulls  include 
Hood  Farm  Torono,  and  two  sous  of  the  great 
cow  Sophie  Hudson.  The  Herd  is  in  Splendid 
health.  All  will  be  sold  subject  to  tuberculin 
test.  For  Catalogues  address : 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer, 

107  John  Street,  New  York- 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

00  acres  with  comfortable  buildings,  only  $400.  as  the 
owner  has  a  larger  farm  and  wants  to  get  quick  sale. 
See  page  87  of  catalogue.  Here  is  a  fisherman’s  fancy 
farm  of  60  acres,  '  bordering  and  overlooking  lake,  good 
buildings;  2story  house,  big  wood  lot.  Tosettleestate 
only  $000;  see  page  59.  An  orchard  farm  of  200  acres. 
700  young  apple  trees,  valuable  timber  lot,  growing 
crops,  fair  buildings,  only  $1600;  some  stock  and  tools 
included  as  owner  has  Interests  that  call  him  else¬ 
where;  see  page  64.  300  acres,  cuts  100  tons  hay  from 
smooth  machine  worked  fields,  large  buildings,  spring 
water,  on  trolley  line,  only  six  miles  from  city  of  60,000 ; 
price  reduced  to  only  $5000;  see  page  50.  Anything 
planted  before  June  will  grow  a  good  crop.  For  full 
details  and  descriptions  of  buildings  and  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  above  New  England  farms,  see  pages 
mentioned  of  our  big  1904  catalogue  of  bargains  It  is 
full  of  reliable  Information  about  our  soils,  crops, 
markets,  climate,  schools,  etc.  and  is  mailed  FREE. 
A  few  productive  farms  with  growing  crops,  stock  and 
tools  included  on  easy  terms;  immediate  possession. 
Write  E.  A.STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  I>ept.  42.  150 
Nassau  st.,  New  York  City,  or  24  Franklin.St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 


ASTHMA  CUKKD  to  stay  cured. 


FREE. 


Health  restored.  Rook  54 F 
P.  Harold  Have*,  Buffalo, H.Y. 


E 


pp<?  at  25  p.  e.  Reduction.-  Buff  Orpingtons, 
CuC  Wyandottes.  W.  &  B.  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Min- 
orcas.  Pit  Games, Guineas,  Bantams,  and  all  other 
breeds.  Mt.  Blanco  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Blanco,  O, 


Barred  Rocks 


exclusively  .11  jiglet  strain.  Eggs 
from  prize  winners,  15  for  $1.00 
50for$3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free 
J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  H. 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  and  grades  all  ages  and  sexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  and  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

MYER  cfc  SONT 

BridgeviUe,  Delaware. 


Shetland  Stallion  DICK 

12%  hands  high,  and  the  handsomest  pony  to  be  found 
any  where,  imported  at  great  expense,  will  stand 
for  a  limited  number  of  pony  mares  at  Red  Hook, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y  .  at  $10  per  service,  with  re¬ 
turn  privileges.  For  further  information  apply  to 
J.  8.  ARMSTRONG,  Red  Hook.  N.  Y. 


For  Silos,  Hoops  and  Lugs,  write  for  prices 
and  circulars.  T.  E.  CROSS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 


nil  q  A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  with  guar- 
ulLUO  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer's  Clubs 
&  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


UICCnCDfiDT  0||  nc  lead  in  having  the  most 
IfttUOrUnl  OILUO  practicaiDoor,  Roof.and 
general  construction  of  any  Silo  on  market.  Write  for 
Catalogue  to  Abuam  Walhath  Co.,Weedsport,N.  Y. 


FOR 
MANOR 
BEAST 


PENETRATES 
WONDERFULLY. 
ALL  DEALERS 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
PREPARED 

r  For  H o me  Factory  Or  Farm 

SLOAN’S  LINIMENT 

THIS  TINE  TESTED  FAMILY  REMEDY 

Kills  fienns^^^  has  no 

VEQUAL 

/ 


$5.00  A  Day  Saved  at  Silo  Filling  Time! 

How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  33%  per  cent. 

j”  Jointed  Ensilage 
Distributer  ' 


The  New  “OHIO 

(patent  applied  for)  is  improvement  over  old  style  hood 
saves  men  in  the  silo’.  The  man  at  the  cutter  does 

It  all.  Two  new  sizes  for  1904.  Nos.  14  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  19  “Ohio”  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 


faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  Patented.  They 
have  deeperthroats,  largercutting  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  An  ordinary  silo  in  one  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  success  In  1903  is  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  the  new  catalogue.  An  “Ohio”  Blow¬ 
er  will  save  you  the  $5.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine.  We  continue  to  manufacture 
ether  sizes  and  styles  of  cutters  and  elovators  as  before. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 

50th  Year.  “Modern  Silage  Methods”  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 


NO  SILO  IS  PFRFEGT 


byS.  IF*. 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  CO., 


Without  having  its  timbers  and  boards  or 
staves  thoroughly  protected  against  decay 

Write  for  circular  to 

27  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


Woven  Wire  Fence 


at  Wholesale  Prices  i  PEERLESS 


The  best,  cheapest,  strongest  and  most  endur¬ 
ing  woven  wire  fence  ever  made  by  any  kind 
of  machinery  is  the  kind  made  by  the 


Wire  Fence. 


Peerless  Fence  Machine. 


It  makes  the  fence  on  posts,  thus  saving  the  kinks  and  sagging  places  that  are  so  hard  to  get 
out  of  ready  made  woven  fences.  This  fence  costs  less  than  half  fence  manufacturers’  prices 
and  will  last  as  long  as  the  posts  stand  without  getting  out  of  place.  The  deadlock  in  the  stay 
wire  makes  it  elastic  and  prevents  stock  from  shoving  wires  up  or  down  and  thesiay  wires  tire 
held  firmly  in  place.  One  man  can  operate  it — a  boy  might,  it  works  so  easily.  No  rackets  or 
tighteners  needed.  We  guarantee  every  buyer  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Thousands  sold  at  $3.50.  For 
a  little  while  we  will  sell  complete  Peerless  Pence  Machines  ready  to  operate  for  ONLY  S2. 
and  get  one  and  make  your  own  fence 


Send  to-day 


at  wholesale  cost. 


L.  D.  Wallace,  Joliet,  Illinois. 


INFORMATION  ABOOT  DELAWARE. 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  or  small, 
improved  and  unimproved;  timber  and  other  lauds. 
Best  fruit  growing  section;  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate. 
Varied  products;  great  profits.  For  State  map  and 
valuable  reports  free,  address, 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 

FARMS. 

Money  makers  in  Western  New  York.  Beautiful 
farms  in  the  Great  Dairy  andFruit  Belt,  near  Buffalo; 
farms  the  profits  of  which  will  pay  their  cost  every 
three  to  four  years  right  along,  ami  have  done  so  f  r 
years;  to  settle  a  large  estate  we  offer  a  few  of  these 
cholcefarms  for  immediate  sale;  enclose  stamp  for 
proof  and  descriptions  SHIPMAN,  99  Kim  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  largest  Farm  Agency  in  the  State- 

neiTii  Tn  i  °u  e™°  an°  chicks 
ULA  I  n  I  U  LIOC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

Oldest  Commission  f°i.^uueer!che°se 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits 
K.  li  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 

DHDSBUD 

CALVES  &  LAMBS 

Hothouse  products;  Fruits;  Vegetables;  Fancy 
Eggs,  etc.  Consignments  solicited.  Top  prices  se¬ 
cured  for  choice  goods.  Write  us  what  you  have  to 
sell.  ARCHDEACON  &  CO  ,  1U0  Murray  St.  N.  Y. 


NOV  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  In,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIK, 
this  enormous  sum  will  he  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co. 

i  108  N.  8tU  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CTMD1SO  For  rich  farming  and  f  ult  growing. 
■  “  an  mo  Write  J.D.S.  HANSON.  Unit.  Mich 

TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privi¬ 
leges.  Special  $15.00  rate  on  certain  dates. 
Full  Information  on  application  to  local 
Agents,  or  R.  E.  Payne,  General  Agent, 
291  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ec¬ 
clestone,  D.  P.  A..  385  Broadway.  New 
York. 

ATT  E  N  T I O  N~£5SW£l: 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty. 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St., New  York. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  aiui  BRINGS  HEALTH 


1904 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


Orders  for  the  Philadelphia  rose  are 
still  pouring  in.  Those  who  come  at  the 
last  moment  and  climb  on  the  rear  plat¬ 
form  of  the  last  car  are  welcomed,  but 
they  must  remember  that  we  cannot  send 
the  plants  by  return  mail.  They  are  prop¬ 
agated  for  us  in  Pennsylvania,  and  are 
sent  from  the  nursery.  The  day  your 
order  comes  the  nurseryman  is  notified, 
but  you  can  see  that  a  day  or  so  must 
pass  before  the  plant  is  mailed.  We  do 
our  best  to  hurry  things  along.  Do  not 
think  it  is  too  late  now  to  order.  Here 
are  a  few  comments  from  readers : 

I  received  the  Philadelphia  Rambler  to-day. 
It  was  as  green  and  fresh  as  if  it  had  just 
been  taken  up  this  morning.  I  wasn’t  ex¬ 
pecting  a  growing  bush,  but  one  dormant. 

W.  Virginia.  w.  e.  carpenter. 

We  are  always  glad  to  exceed  a  man’s 
expectations. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  Philadelphia, 
which  came  in  good  shape  to-day.  I  began 
to  think  I  was  overlooked,  but  that  was  right. 
Serve  the  new  children  first.  Us  old  fellows 
can  wait,  and  know  it  will  be  all  right. 

Pennsylvania.  neal  Hamilton. 

No,  it  is  not  right  to  serve  the  young 
folks  first.  We  take  folks  in  turn.  Old 
folks  have  more  patience  than  the  young, 
but  we  take  no  advantage  of  that.  The 
rose  is  for  all. 

Here  is  one  from  McKinley’s  old  home. 

The  Crimson  Rambler,  Philadelphia,  just 
arrived  in  good  condition,  and  none  the  worse 
for  his  journey.  Please  accept  our  gilt  edged 
thanks  for  the  precious  gift. 

Ohio.  URIAS  FINK. 

We  are  not  so  particular  about  a  gilt 
edge — this  one  has  gold  all  through  it. 
Glad  the  little  traveler  came  all  ready  for 
business. 

Here  is  another  from  the  Nutmeg  State. 

The  Philadelphia  Rambler  was  received 
looking  as  fresh  as  though  just  shipped.  I 
have  it  potted,  and  it  has  a  new  shoot  and 
is  doing  finely.  Accept  my  thanks  for  it. 

MRS.  J.  S.  WILLIAMS. 

We  hope  that  rose  will  live  to  climb  all 
over  the  porch,  and  at  the  same  time  climb 
into  the  hearts  of  all  the  family — carry¬ 
ing  '1  he  R.  N.-Y.’s  best  wishes  with  it. 
That  is  the  way  we  feel  about  all  these 
roses,  and  it  was  one  reason  why  we  send 
them  out.  We  could  print  hundreds  of 
such  notes  if  need  be. 

You  remember  these  rose  plants  are 
sent  to  subscribers  who  renew  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  ask  for  the  plant.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  rose  you  must  see  that  your 
subscription  is  paid  up,  and  say  that  you 
want  a  plant  mailed  to  your  address.  We 
write  this  as  a  gentle  warning.  It  is  time 
the  rose  was  planted.  Shall  we  not  hear 
from  you  by  return  mail? 


MARKET  NEWS 


SELLING  BARKS. — “In  market  quota¬ 
tions  I  notice  elm  and  wild  cherry  barks. 
Is  this  what  we  commonly  call  slippery 
elm?  What  time  of  year  should  these  barks 
be  removed  and  how  cured?  Should  they 
be  ground  or  otherwise  manufactured?  Are 
the  prices  quoted  what  the  dealers  would 
pay  those  who  gather  the  bark?’’  a. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  elm  mentioned  is  slippery  elm,  a 
standard  article  of  commerce,  used  medicin¬ 
ally.  All  these  barks  are  taken  usually  in 
Spring  when  the  bark  peels  from  the  wood. 
The  inner  bark  is  the  valuable  part,  and 
the  rough  outer  part  may  be  removed.  It 
should  be  cured  in  some  airy  place,  but,  of 
course,  not  exposed  to  rain.  There  is  no  one 
special  rule  as  to  how  the  bark  shall  be 
cut  and  cured.  Any  method  that  will  keep 
it  clean  and  dry  it  thoroughly  without  re¬ 
moving  any  of  its  medicinal  virtues  will 
answer.  The  prices  given  in  market  quota¬ 
tions  are  those  asked  by  wholesale  dealers 
of  those  to  whom  they  sell  it,  and  in  all 
cases  must  at  least  cover  the  wholesaler’s 
profit.  The  best  way  for  those  having  any 
to  sell  is  to  send  a  fair  sample  to  some  large 
botanic  druggist,  tell  him  how  much  can  be 
supplied  and  ask  him  to  put  a  price  on  it. 
Or  if  one  has  a  regular  commission  mer¬ 
chant,  the  stuff  may  be  sent  to  him,  and  he 
will  get  what  he  can  from  the  druggist  who 
handles  such  materials.  It  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  for  the  producer  to  try  to  grind  or 
otherwise  pulverize  or  manufacture  barks 
and  herbs  unless  he  has  the  proper  machin¬ 
ery  and  knows  just  what  preparation  the 
trade  requires.  They  prefer  to  buy  it  in  the 
rough  as  a  rule. 

MARKETING  RYE  STRAW.— “I  wish  to 
know  how  to  prepare  rye  straw  for  market 
and  whore  I  can  sell  it  to  advantage.’’ 

Macon,  Ga.  h. 

There  is  a  steady  demand  for  rye  straw  in 
this  city,  the  price  ranging  from  $10  to  $20 
per  ton  during  the  season.  This  is  for 
straight  straw  well  baled.  It  seems  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  shipments  from  as  far  distant 
as  Georgia  would  prove  profitable  unless  it 
can  be  produced  at  a  very  low  price.  An 
ordinary  box  car  will  hold  less  than  10  tons 
unless  very  tightly  baled.  The  grain  must 
be  thrashed  with  a  straight-straw  machine, 
which  takes  It  in  sideways  and  delivers  it 
so  that  it  can  be  tied  in  bundles  at  the  rear 
of  the  machine.  There  is  a  knack  in  baling 
straw  properly.  If  thrown  into  the  press 
helter  skelter,  the  same  as  loose  hay,  the 
bales  will  bo  very  ragged  and  hardly  sal 
able.  Considerable  straw  is  put  up  in  this 
faulty  manner,  and  the  price  is  discounted 


accordingly.  It  cannot  be  loaded  in  cars  to 
advantage,  as  the  bales  are  so  bulky  and 
have  such  scraggy  ends  that  two  will  not 
fit  in  endways  across  even  the  large  hay 
cars.  To  make  square-ended  bales  that 
handle  and  sell  well,  in  an  ordinary  large- 
bale  press,  one  man  should  be  in  the  box 
when  the  first  bundle  is  put  in.  He  grasps 
it  near  the  butt  end,  puts  the  tip  near  the 
center  of  the  box,  steps  on  the  bundle  not 
far  from  the  band,  folding  it  over  and 
treading  on  the  folded  bundle.  The  next 
bundle  is  put  in  at  the  other  end  of  the 
box,  and  so  on  until  there  is  enough  for  a 
bale.  If  reasonable  care  Is  taken  to  fold  in 
loose  ends,  particularly  at  bottom  and  top, 
the  bale  will  be  square  and  handsome,  and, 
if  the  straw  is  bright,  will  bring  top  prices. 
If  much  extra  time  was  needed  to  make  a 
neat  bale  it  might  not  pay  to  fuss  with  it 
in  this  way,  but  two  good  men  who  work 
to  advantage  can  make  smooth  bales  as 
quickly  as  rough  ones.  The  writer  has  put 
up  and  handled  hundreds  of  bales  of  straw 
and  hay,  and  knows  that  it  pays  well  to  do 
it  with  some  care,  even  though  it  means  a 
little  harder  work.  This  straight  rye  straw 
is  uSed  for  horse  bedding.  Many  think  it 
superior  to  everything  else,  and  will  have 
it  regardless  of  price.  A  market  may  often 
be  found  in  one’s  home  town  or  vicinity, 
and  the  straw  delivered  without  baling.  Be¬ 
fore  shipping  to  a  distant  market  It  will 
pay  to  look  about  a  little  to  see  whether 
nearby  sales  cannot  be  made.  w.  w.  h. 


Cafes  and  lunch-rooms  are  filled  with  men 
and  women  who  seem  to  give  all  their  time 
and  attention  to  thoughts  of  properly  or 
improperly  feeding  their  stomachs.  "It  is 
of  course  best  to  eat  slowly,  but  not  too 
much,”  says  Dr.  Pierce,  chief  consulting 
physician  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Sur¬ 
gical  Institute,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  this 
doth  century  people  devote  so  much  time 
to  head  work  that  their  brain  is  fagged  and 
there  isn’t  sufficient  blood  left  to  properly 
take  care  of  the  other  organs  of  the  Dody. 
The  stomach  must  be  assisted  in  its  hard 
work — the  liver  started  into  action — by  the 
use  of  a  good  stomach  tonic,  which  should 
be  entirely  of  vegetable  ingredients  and 
without  alcohol.  After  years  of  experience 
in  an  active  practice,  Dr.  Pierce  discovered 
a  remedy  that  suited  these  conditions  in  a 
blood-maker  and  tissue-builder.  He  called 
it  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
— an  alterative  extract  that  assists  in  the 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  the  food  in 
the  stomach — so  that  the  blood  gets  what 
it  needs  for  food  and  oxidation,  the  liver  is 
at  the  same  time  started  into  activity  and 
there  is  perfect  elimination  of  waste  mat¬ 
ter.  When  the  blood  is  pure  and  rich,  all 
the  organs  work  without  effort,  and  the 
body  is  like  a  perfect  machine. 

Free  !  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only. 
Send  21  one-cent  stamps  for  the  book  in 

Eaper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth 
ound  volume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


NKWTON’S  Heftte,  Cough,  DU- 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
and  stomach  troubles. 
Strung  recommends.  $1.00  per 
can.  Healers.  Mail  or  Rx.  paid. 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


SPvins 

cured  cy  one 
45  minute 
treatment 


FLEMINC’S  Is  the 

quick  and  sure  spavin  cure. 
Thousands  cured  by  this 
wonderful  45-minute  method. 
Guaranteed  always.  Free 
Book  about  Spavin,  Ourb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  etc.Wrlte. 

FLMINfl  BROS.,  Chcml.ta, 
122  talon  Slock  Ids.  Chicago,  I 


FOR  SALE, 
300-ACRE  FARM. 

Village  farm  of  300  acres,  few  steps  to  everything; 
level  fields  cutting  (50  tons  hay  and  growing  great 
crops  of  corn,  grain  and  potatoes;  spring  watered 
pasture  for  25  cows;  estimated  to  be  1.000  cords  of 
hard  wood  and  100,(00  spruce,  fir  and  hemlock;  50 
acres  of  valuable  young  pine  worth  to-day  at  least 
$1,000,  and  lnten  years  its  value  will  have  doubled; 
youngorchard  of60  trees, 40 barrels  in  season,  abund¬ 
ance  of  pears;  milk  sold  In  village;  this  farm  is 
located  on  rising  ground,  overlooking  river,  with 
beautiful  views,  near  lakes,  fine  fishing  and  hunting. 
Fine  water  from  never-failing  wells;  13- room, 2- story 
house;  barn  with  clap  boarded  walls,  44x78.  stable 
25x30,  with  cellars;  ample  outbuildings,  all  in  thor¬ 
ough  repair.  With  the  farm  are  Included  farming 
tools  and  machinery,  small  tools,  etc.  To  settle 
estate  quickly,  price  only  $4,000,  part  cash  and  easy 
terms.  Stock  included  at  low  price  if  desired.  It  is 
the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  a  bargain; 
perfect  title;  lnoneof  the  best  farming  sections  of 
New  England.  Write  forcutof  buildings  and  details, 
with  big  FREE  1 1st  of  other  Improved  farms,  6  to  1 ,000 
acre8,$5to$20an  acre,  with  reliable  Information  of 
soils,  crops,  markets,  climate,  etc.  A  few  with  stock 
and  tools  Included  on  easy  terms.  E.  A  SPROUT. 
Farm  Agency,  Dept.  42, 150  Nassau  St  ,New  YorkCity. 


U.  S.  Separator— 1904  Model 

A  Triumph  of  Perfection — Right  Up  to  Date 

Not  only  the 

CLEANEST  SKIMMING  SEPARATOR 
THE  WORLD  HAS  EVER  SEEN, 

But  the 

HANDIEST  AND  EASIEST  OPERATED. 

The  1904  Model  U.  S. 
has  the  only  practical 

Low  Supply  Can. 


Has  clutch  bushing  ; 
no  lost  motion  ;  and  the 
gearing  stops  when  crank 
^  is  released. 

Safest  machine  on  the 
market  ;  gearing  entirely 
enclosed. 


Built  for  service  and 
efficiency. 

Investigate  its  merits 
and 

You  will  Buy  None 
but  the  U.  S. 


Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

!  have  the  following  transfer  point?:  Portland,  Me..  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal.  Qne.,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Chicago,  111.,  Sioux  City,  In.,  Omaha,  Neb., 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls, Vt. 


“JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT." 


DOLLARS 


BUYS  A  “GOOD”  800  LB.  SCALE. 


HARDENED  PIVOTS.  SLIDING  POISE. 

PLATFORM  18  X  25  IN  ON  WHEELS. 

also  WAGON  SCALES. 

All  JONES  scales  have  simple  CONSTRUCTION  the 
BEST  of  MATERIAL,  the  FINEST  FINISH,  are  freight 
paid,  and  satisfaction  Is  GUARANTEED  Every  size  and 
made  at  equally  low  prices.  Besides,  we  can  save  you 
on  other  FARM  NECESSITIES  we  have  PRE- 

IU  MS  that  go  with  our  scales,  wagons,  tools,  harnesses, 
watches,  clocks,  clothing,  dishes,  groceries,  hicyles  etc.  Send  for 
premium  list  Lb  to-day. 


BEST 

and 

Cheapest 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

Box.  212  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECT 
I NVESTMENT 


Per  annum 


Under  N.Y.  Bank 
ing  Department 
Supervision. 


Must  be  First,  safe;  Second ,  reason¬ 
ably  profitable;  Third,  imme¬ 
diately  available  if  required  for 
‘ other  purposes.  Your  sav¬ 
ings  placed  with  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Havings  ami  I  oan  Co. 
fulfill  all  these  requirements. 
They  will  bear  earnings  at 
5  p.  c.  per  annum 

for  every  day  In  our  care.  Subject  to 
your  wllhdrawal  at  any  time. 

Full  particular?)  upon  request. 


Ashkts, 

SiiRri.tra  and  Profits, 


$1,700,000 

$100,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1131  Broadway,  Nkw  York. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  wiU 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  be  changed 
In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  ti 
the  GRANT-FERRI8  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TRIAL 


_ _ of  the  BFFfO  BIT 

Even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  ugly  Horae 
Cures  Richer,*,  shyers,  runaways  etc 
FOUR  hits  m  one  TEN  davs  TRIAL 


The  Superior 
Cream  Separator 

Gets  ALL  the  Cream  in  t>0  to 90  min¬ 
utes.  Simple,  scientific,  practical.  Never 
fails.  40,000  Farmers  use  it.  Does  not  mix 
water  with  milk.  Least  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Our  Minding  Guarantee  assures 
your  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Write 
today  for  particulars.  t 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co. 

IjOi)  Grancl  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Means  less  labor,  more  and 
better  butter,  larger  profits,  be¬ 
cause  it 

Separates  Clean. 

Hus  three  times  the  separating 
power  of  other  makes.  Does 
not  mix  water  with  milk. 
Easier  to  clean  and  operate. 
No  waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  Results  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  W  o  want  good  agents. 

KA  OEM  CREAM  SEPARATOR  C0J 

16  Ka Dexx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  H.l/ 


$21.00  PRICE-EXPLAINED 


also  ROAD  WAGONS  at 


$14.00  *0  $17.00, 

SURREYS  at 


FOR  $21.00  TO  $23.00 

TOP  BUGGIES. similar  to  one  Illustrated, 

HAVE  BEEN  WIDELY  ADVERTISED.  $34.00  lO  $38.00. 

HOW  BUGGIES  can  be  offered  at  these  prices  and  why  we  can 

sell  buggies  and  all  other  vehicles  at  much  lower  prices  than  any 
other  house  Is  all  fully  explained  In  our  Four  Big  Free  Vehicle 
Catalogues.  Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us  and 
youwlll  receive  by  return  mail,  Free,  Postpaid, 
Four  Big  Vehicle  Catalogues  showing  the  most 
complete ’line  of  everything  In  Buggies,  Hoad 
Wagons,  Carts,  Surreys,  Phaetons,  Carriages, 
Light  and  Heavy  Wagons,  Vehicles  of  all  kinds, 
also  everything  In  Harness.  Saddles  and  Sad¬ 
dlery,  all  shown  In  large  handsome  halftone 
illustrations, full  description,)  and  all  prierd  at  price, 
much  lower  than  any  other  lioiw  can  possibly  make. 

WITH  THE  FOUR  FREEaCATA- 

I  nfillCC  You  will  receive  the  most  aston- 
LUUUlO  [shlng  Buggy  Offer  ever  heard  of, 

anew  and  astonishing  proposition.  How  others 
can  oiler  top  buggies  at  $21.00  to  $23.00  and  why  we  oan  sell  at  much  lower  prices  than  all  others  will  be 
fully  explained.  We  will  explain  why  we  ship  so  as  to  make  freight  charges  amount  to  next  to  nothing. 
Wo  will  explain  why  we  are  the  only  makers  or  dealers  In  the  world  that  can  ship  buggies  the  day  we  receive 
your  order.  OUR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER,  OUR  PAY  AFTER  RECEIVED  TERMS,  OUR  BINDING  GUAR¬ 
ANTEE  ARE  ALL  EXPLAINED  WHEN  WE  SEND  YOU  THE  FOUR  FREE  CATALOGUES. 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  USE  FOR  A  BUGGY  ?  tousl  h  H*y  o  u  c  a  n  ■  t*)! »  eV  T  O  P*  B  U  Gg'y"  AT*  AN  Y*  PR  ICE ! 

call  your  neighbor’s  attention  to  tills  announcement.  Don’t  buy  any  kind  of  a  buggy  until  after  you 

cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  us  and  get  THE  FOUR  BIG  FREE  CATALOGUES,  HEf  MOST  LIBERAL 

OFFER,  The  Very  Latest  Proposition,  everything  CC*  DC  DflCDIlPlf  SL  Oil  PUIPAPft  III 

explained,  all  free  for  the  asking.  Write  Today.  OkAlWj  IlUtDUUIv  &  UU.j  wtlluAuU,  ILL. 


UNTl'  YOU  HAVK  1NVKSTK1ATKD 

“THE  MASTER  ’IVOKKMAN." 

A  two-oyllnUer  gasoline  engine  superior  to  nil  one  cylinder  engines. 
Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  ami  en.-.ier  started;  ban  a 
wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  ran  bo  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  lessthau-  half  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine  required.  Especially  adapted  for 
irrigation  in  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (3Ues  8,  2  1-2,  4,  6,  6,  8,  10, 18  aud  16  Horse  Power.)  High-grade  Gasoline  Engines,  8  to  6  horse  power — adapted  for  Electric  Lighting,  Maria* 
sad  Pumping  purpoe.t.  Mention  thl«  paper.  b.ud  for  c.t.log.  XHK  TEMPLE  PD1P  CO.,  Meagher  and  lfitn  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  DUCKS. 

How  many  ducks  can  be  kept  on  an 
acre.  Will  the  commission,  men  handle  the 
dressed  ducks  if  the  skin  is  torn  some? 
Is  it  easy  to  dress  the  ducks?  Where  is 
the  best  market  for  ducks  in  New  York? 

W.  Stafford,  Conn.  E.  s. 

An  acre  of  land  will  give  ample  room 
for  buildings  and  yards  for  1,000  breed¬ 
ing  ducks.  The  commission  men  will 
sell  ducks  or  other  poultry  regardless  of 
the  condition  in  which  they  are  received, 
but  of  course  the  price  will  depend  on 
the  quality,  and  unless  nicely  dressed 
the  best  stock  cannot  be  expected  to 
bring  the  best  price.  It  is  usually  an 
easy  matter  to  dress  ducks  without  tear¬ 
ing  the  skin  if  they  are  killed  when 
about  9  to  10  weeks  old,  though  to  the 
inexperienced  picker  it  is  a  slow  tedious 
job,  and  he  will  be  likely  to  think  the 
short  down  on  them  continues  to  grow 
about  as  fast  as  he  gets  it  off,  though  I 
have  seen  experts  clean  them  up  at  the 
rate  of  10  an  hour.  The  best  markets 
for  ducks  are  usually  found  in  and  about 
West  Washington  Market.  J.  e.  s. 


CARE  OF  BREEDING  HENS. 

We  find  we  pet  the  best  results  by  giving 
free  range  to  the  b~eeders,  and  keeping  all 
other  stock  in  houses.  We  much  prefer  let¬ 
ting  300  hens  and  12  male  birds  run  in  seven 
or  eight  acres  rather  than  keeping  25  hens 
and  one  male  by  themselves.  We  will  have 
fewer  infertile  eggs  and  stronger  chicks. 
We  feed  lots  of  mixed  grain  twice  a  day 
and  a  little  mash  at  noon  as  an  appetizer, 
or  because  they  like  it.  We  do  not  feed 
much  mash  to  breeders,  as  we  want  them 
to  keep  busy  hunting  for  the  grain  we  scat¬ 
ter  in  the  grass  or  litter. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  white  &  rice. 

So  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  breeding 
fowls  either  fancy  or  utility  12  hens  are 
enough  for  one  male  bird  if  you  would  have 
fertile  eggs  and  strong  chicks.  I  like  to 
mate  cockerels  to  yearling  hens,  or  pullets 
to  older  males.  I  think  this  is  conceded  by 
all  poultrymen  I  am  of  an  opinion  that 
birds  two  and  three  years  old  will  produce 
stronger  chicks  than  those  younger  al¬ 
though  I  have  no  positive  proof  of  this.  I 
feed  the  mash  mornings  when  it  is  fed, 
which  is  about  three  times  per  week.  I  be¬ 
lieve  some  of  the  best  egg  producers  I 
know  are  confining  themselves  to  a  feed  of 
whole  grain,  in  which  oats  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part.  If  it  were  not  for  getting  in 
some  salt,  animal  meal  and  clover  meal,  I 
do  not  think  I  should  ever  use  the  mash, 
but  in  Winter  these  foods  seem  necessary. 
If  I  could  have  green  cut  bone  I  think  there 
would  be  no  better  way  than  to  give  them 
a  clean  litter  of  straw  often,  and  put  all  of 
their  feed,  dry,  into  it:  even  scattering  in 
grit  and  shells  so  as  to  give  them  all  the 
exercise  possible.  As  for  young  chicks,  I 
use  some  of  the  “baby  chick  foods”  en¬ 
tirely,  as  I  loss  fewer  chicks  and  grow  up 
stronger  ones  than  when  I  used  the  mash. 
I  get  my  birds  out  of  doors  as  soon  as  I 
can  in  the  Spring  where  they  can  have  a 
good  large  run  with  plenty  of  grass  or 
other  green  feeds.  In  Winter  I  find  cab¬ 
bage,  beets  and  carrots  or  turnips  are  very 
acceptable  to  the  fowls.  f.  m.  n^vis. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

With  Light  Brahmas  we  use  G  to  10  females 
with  one  male;  with  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
8  to  12  females  with  one  male;  with  White 
Wyandottes  10  to  14  females  with  one  male. 
Very  much  depends  on  the  amount  of  exer¬ 
cise  the  fowls  get;  the  more  range  and  exer¬ 
cise  you  give  the  more  likelihood  of  fertile 
eggs.  You  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it 
is  important  first  to  start  with  healthy  and 
not  overfat  stock.  We  think  good  early 
hatched  cockerels  mated  to  one-year-old  hens 
prove  the  best  breeders.  We  feed  a  mash 
four  to  six  mornings  per  week.  A  male  not 
more  than  three  years  old,  mated  to  pullets, 
will  give  good,  strong  chicks.  We  have  used 
the  above  methods  this  Spring,  and  are  well 
pleased  with  the  result.  We  have  800  young 
chicks,  all  growing  and  doing  fine. 

Rifton,  N.  Y.  woodckest  farm. 


AGGRESSIVE  HENS. 

TV.  //.  U.,  Stones,  Wash.— I  have  a  fine 
purebred  Silver  Gray  Dorking  cock  which 
I  had  intended  to  exhibit  at  the  next  poul¬ 
try  show.  During  the  recent  cold  snap, 
while  the  flock  were  most  of  the  day  in 
the  scratching  shed,  I  noticed  at  feeding 
time  that  his  comb  was  bleeding.  I 
watched  and  found  that  the  hens  picked 
it,  which  caused  the  bleeding.  1  put  him 
by  himself  in  a  yard  until  his  comb  was 
well  healed,  when  I  let  him  with  the  flock 
again,  as  I  wished  particularly  to  breed 
from  him,  the  hens  immediately  began 
picking  his  comb  again,  and  he  is  now  too 
badly  disfigured  for  show  purposes  and  I 
am  obliged  to  keep  him  alone  except  at 
feeding  time.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause 


of  this  and  the  remedy?  I  have  another 
cock  which  I  consider  second  best,  whose 
comb  has  never  been  touched.  The  flock 
of  about  25  have  a  large  run,  green  grass 
all  Winter,  plenty  of  insects  and  grubs, 
clam  shells  for  grit  and  I  feed  wheat  only 
The  egg  record  is  above  the  average  and 
birds  all  look  healthy. 

Ans. — The  trouble  is  no  doubt  due 
originally  to  an  injury  to  his  comb, 
which  started  it  bleeding.  We  lost  a 
fine  cockerel  this  Winter  through  the 
same  cause.  He  should  have  been  taken 
away  and  kept  from  them  until  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  wound  left,  as  they 
will  immediately  go  to  work  at  a  scab 
or  a  partially  healed  sore.  We  should 
consider  it  safer  not  to  replace  him 
with  the  birds  that  were  picking  him; 
if  we  didn’t  have  another  flock  to  use 
him  with  we  should  place  two  or  three 
birds  writh  him  at  a  time  and  watch 
them.  white  &  rice. 


Left-Over  Fodder. — When  a  cow 
leaves  grain  or  hay  in  her  manger, 
showing  she  was  fed  too  much,  or  is  out 
of  condition  do  not  leave  it  there  to  wait 
until  she  does  eat  it.  Food  left  in  the 
manger  and  breathed  upon  by  the  cow 
soon  becomes  repulsive,  and  it  will  take 
her  longer  to  get  back  an  appetite  than 
if  you  cleaned  out  the  manger,  leaving 
it  bare  until  another  feeding  time;  then 
if  she  acts  greedy  give  her  a  taste  and 
more  if  she  needs  it.  If  our  appetite  was 
poor  we  should  hardly  like  to  eat  out 
of  dirty  dishes,  or  to  sit  in  sight  of  food 
that  we  had  left,  and  be  compelled  to 
eat  it  before  we  might  have  more.  By 
right  feeding  and  watching  of  cows  they 
will  scarcely  ever  get  off  their  feed. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


After  Milking.— I  think  It  pays  well  to 
go  through  the  manipulations  of  the  udder 
described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  last  year.  I  have 
used  those  movements  on  all  fresh  cows  for 
about  12  years,  and  never  had  a  case  of 
caked  or  Inflamed  udder  If  I  was  able  to  at¬ 
tend  to  it  myself  when  the  cow  freshened. 
Three  minutes  is  plenty  of  time  at  each  milk¬ 
ing.  It  Is  also  very  useful  If  a  cow  is  a  little 
“cranky”  or  “bilious”  and  refuses  to  give 
down  her  milk  :  they  seem  to  like  it  and  gen¬ 
erally  give  it  all  right  after  a  few  minutes’ 
rubbing.  I  measured  the  milk  from  four  cows 
I  milked  myself  and  from  the  manipulations 
I  received  a  little  over  one  quart.  I  tried  two 
cows  my  small  sons  milked  and  only  got  three 
tablespoonfuls.  It  took  only  eight  minutes, 
and  as  I  receive  six  cents  per  quart  for  my 
milk  I  consider  I  am  getting  well  paid  for  my 
time.  I  also  think  it  prevents  or  partly  pre¬ 
vents  disorders  of  the  udder. 

Connecticut.  e.  b.  a. 

“If  you  want  to  know  how  to  raise 
Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without 
Milk,  write  to  J.  W.  Barwell,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.” — Adv. 


SHOO  FLY 

The  only  remedy  that  will  prevent  flyblow's. 
Makes  nrunRNINfi  safe  any  month,  heals  the 
wound  ucnunmnu  quickly,  keeps  all  wounds, 
cuts  and  sores  free  from  tly  Infection  until  healed, 
permits  castrating  of  animals  any  time  with  safety. 
Used  on  50,000  head  of  cattle  and  no  failures.  It  will 
do  all  claimed  for  it.  Once  used  you  willneverdehorn 
without  It.  Endorsed  by  prominent  stockmen.  1  qt. 
is  sufficient  for  100  cattle.  Sold  at  leading  Stock  Yards 
and  druggists  at  $1.25  per  pint;  $2  per  qt.;  $3.50  per  % 
gal.;  $5  per  gallon.  If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it, 
send  order  to  the  manufacturer,  j  C  .1  CD 
rTD  II.  1$.  HEAD,  Ogalalla,  Nebraska." 

Write  him  fomdescriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 


COOPER 

SHEEP  DIP 


Standard  of  the  World 


for  GO  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  One  dipping  kills  Ticks, 
M Ace  and  Kits.  No  smell.  Keeps  flock 
clean  a  long  time.  Increases  growth  of  wool. 

Itipping  Tanks  at  cost. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to  Chicago. 

It  local  druggist  cannot  supply 
send  $1.?5  for  $2(100 gal.) pkt.  to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLIN.  72  Reaver  St.,  N.  Y. 

WALKER  <&  GIRSON,  All.  my,  N.  V. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Chicago. 


rHE  STANDARD  CATTLE  COMPANY  yearling  & 

two-year-old  Steers  and  Heifers  to  sell  from  its 
ranch  in  the  Sand  Ili  11s  Country  of  Nebraska.  Address 
STANDARD  CATTLE  COMPAN  V,  Ames,  Nebraska. 

Sample  Basin  Sent 


On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F.  R.  CHACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y . 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  K.  F.  D.  No,  2 

Eimn  trwcwx’mo 

E  11  II  I  I  K  f  We  keep  ev-j 
|  UUk  I  II  |  erything  in  the 
(POULTRY  LIN  E-Fencing,  Feed, Incu- 
(bators,  Livestock,  Brooders— anything 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  yon  j 
Sour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the< 
jasking— it's  worth  having.  < 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,( 

I  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

gqqqqqqqqqooqqqoqqqqqqqqca 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000. 

Sot  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Goi.dkr  Stream  8th. 
born  Feb.  22, 1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  tbe  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCA^  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

(W~  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  AVhite  Plains,  N.  Y. 


COW  COMFORT 

me&nfl  cow  profit.  No  liable  or  dair* 
barn  is  complete  without  the 

FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHION. 

All  steel  and  iron.  “U”  bare.  No  cor¬ 
ners,  angles  or  sharp  edges.  Hung  on 
chains — swings  freely  all  wayi.  Light¬ 
est,  neatest,  strongest.  Don’t  repair  or 
build  n  cow  barn  without  them.  Write 
for  clr.  No.  12  and  special  price  to  agent*. 
FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 

-  Seed  Grower,  Rochester, N.Y. 


THE  CHAIN  HANGING  1 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
•>v  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestvllle.  Conn. 

A  A  Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats" 
wi  II  Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  Dook,  10c 

V  V  Rates  free.  J.  A.  BKRGEY,  Box  8, Telford, Ps 

Duff  Plymouth  Rocks— Choicest;  highest  honors 

D  at  N.Y., Boston,  Pan-American  &  Rochester.  Eggs 

S3  per  15.  Nutwood  Farms.  R.F  D  No.  4Syr"cuse.  N.V 

nURE  BRED  WHITE  LANGSHANS, 

wr  best  winter  layers.  Ideal  table  fowl.  Eggs  $1.00 
■  per  15.  A.  L.  FROST  R.D.  2,  Piqua  Ohio. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Breeding  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  At  right! 
prices.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets,  $1;  Eggs, $1  for  15;  $5  per  100. 
Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMBR  PROS.,  R.D.  41.  Weedsport.  N.  Y.  | 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  ouregg-type  strain.  We  have 
sele  cted  500  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding.  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y.  | 

r  pAQ  FOR  HATCHING — All  breeds,  Orp’ge,  Brahmas, ’Wyan¬ 
ts  UUO  (lottos,  P.  Rocks,  LcgboriiH,  Cochins,  Langshaue,  Min- 
[  or  CAS;  Houdans,  Ran  tains,  Guineas,  1'.  Ducks,  Pit  Gaines. 

■■  State  your  wants.  Alt-  Rlanco  Poultry  Farm.  Mt.  lllanco,  O. 

S.C. White  Leghorns 

Blanchard  and  Van  Dreser  strains.  Eggs  for 
hatching.  $3  50  per  100.  Hii.andalk  Farm,  Brooklyn, 
Ohio.  U.  F.  D.  2. 

mm  0%  0%  S  C  BROWN  LEGHORNS.  Pen 

■_  ■  ■  ■  ■  selected  from  over  200  fine  birds 

r  llllll.  Price,  $1  00  per  15  IRVING  O. 
fci  mM  wiF  ■  CROSS,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

rnp  A  Kelson's  famous  egg-producing  m mins  of  Barred  Rock n 
LUUu  amlS.C.  R  ■>wn  Leghorns,!  r»  $l,  no  $3.  Hatch  guaranteed  J 
The  .)  7.  Nel«on  Poultry  Farm,  Grove  Cftv,  Penn  ; 

While  Plymouth  Rock  EggsteSSS^ 

PAAA  BY  HUNDREDS  AND  SETTINGS, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred 

11 11  «1  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.I.  Reds. 

» w  w  w  Pekin  Luck.  Catalogue  free. 

ARTHUR  McCAIN  &  CO..  Delaware.  N.  J. 

BUFF  White  Leghorns, Eggs  75c  per  15, $1.25  per 30,$' 
perGO.  Cir.freJ.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Milford  Square,  P.. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

net  100.  C  A.  HALL.  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 

SOMETHING  RIGHTS, 

erels  for  sale.  C.  D.  HARVEY,  North  Fairfield, Ohh 

Wyandotte,  Plymouth  Book  and  Pekin 
duck  prize  winning  stock.  Prizewinners 
^  at  leading  shows.  Write  for  prices. 

MONRO  BROS.,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 

AT  BARGAIN  FRICKS— 20  W.  Wyan..  50  W 
Rocks,  14  W.  Leg.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  26.  Incubator 
eggs  also;  stamp.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings.  Dover,  Del.  | 

■  ipy  A  bred  18  years  for  EGGS.  Barred  Bocks 

Hk  fw  up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free. 

■  ■  W  'pile  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais¬ 

ing  chickens  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 

F.  GRUNDY,  Moir:sonvi)le,Ill, 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale 
Prices  reasonable,  Everv  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T 

FJ”L  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLnPRST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN- FRIESIAN  BULL 

!<•  -arty  for  service.  $15.  Improved  Chester  White  Pigs; 
all  ages.  (  HAltLES  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  V.' 

HOLLYROOD  FARM — Home  of  the  Great 
Holltrood  Mercedes  Herd 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

High-class  Registry  8tock  only.  Do  you  want  a 
MERCEDES  Bull  Calf?  Royally-bred,  handsomely- 
marked,  fine  Individuals  sired  by  Mercedes  Jumps' 
Pietertje  Paui.29830.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  of  unrivaled 
milk  and  butter  families. 

Other  highly  bred  young  stock  for  sale.  Write  for 
pricestoday.  J.  H.  WALLICK, 

Middletown,  Orange  Co  ,  N  Y 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Several  very  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked, 
registered  Holsteln-Frleslan  bulls  for  salo  at  far 
mer’s  prices.  From  a  year  to  18  months  old.  Selectea 
from  bestdamsin  herd  of  over  forty  head.  All  sired 
by  Dora  DeKol’s  Count.  No.  23,757,  or  Corona  SpolTord 
Pietertje,  No.  30.100.  Extended  pedigree  furnished. 
Inquire  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or 

Mclennan  bros.  stock  farm, 

Dell  McClueh,  Manager. 
B.  F.  D.,  Iscbua,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
*  *  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose.  Pa. 


BEST  DAIRY 

STRAIN. 


SHORTHORNS 

A  few  choice  Bull  Calves  now  for  sale. 

SPENCER  BROS.,  K.  F.  D.82,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

SALE  LIST  B22  OF  JERSEY  SAuLvLEb 

Includes  a  November  calf  from  a  cow  with  buttei 
record  of  22:00  45  lbs.,  of  milk  In  one  day;  his  sire's 
dam  has  record  of  21:14— 53  lbs.,  of  milk  in  one  day; 
his  maternal  grand  dam  has  record  of  20:12  51  lbs  . 
of  milk  in  one  day.  This  makes  an  average  for  dam 
and  both  granddams  of  21:08%  butterin  one  week  and 
40%  lbs.  milk  for  one  day.  Three  of  the  four  cows  ii. 
the  next  generation  average  20:08%. 

If  you  would  improve  your  herd  buy  such  as  these. 
Write  for  Sale  List  to-dav.  and  for  booklet  Bl. 
WINTERGRKEN  HILL  FARM,  Scottsville,  N.  V. 

Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

Good  Ones  Registered— Cheap. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  007  Libeity  Street,  Pitt*-bnrv,  Pa. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES. 

25  fall  boars  lit  for  service.  10  sows  bred  to  farrow 
within  30  days.  20  sows  bred  for  August  farrowing. 
Largest  and  best  herd  of  pedigreed  swine  in  the  State. 
RICHARD  U.  STONE,  Trumansburg.  N.  V. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows, 2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  In  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  0* 
Be'ksh'ros  can  disregard.  Fi-si-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marblcdale,  Ct. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Kreildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


I 


The  Elwood  Farm  Herd 

of  Chester  White  Swine  have  in  it  a  few  hoar  pigs 
yet  for  sale.  Breeding  Stock  Registered. 

C.  L.  WALLS,  Whitesboro,  N.  V. 


O.  I.  C.  SWINE, 
SPRING  PIGS, 
SERVICE  BOARS 
Good  ones  bred  from  registered  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  S.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 


THE  FAMOUS 


PUCQUIQEQ  Spring  and  Fall  pigs.  Sows  bred1 
untdnmtd  Berkshire  boar.  Eight  Barred  Rock 
pullets  for  $8.00. 1  SAHA  A.  LITTLE..  Clyde,  N.  Y.  «, 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
SERVICE  BO  v  US  and 


IMPROVED  „ . 

Spring  Pigs,  from  imported  stock  at  right  prices 
VV.  II.  FISHER,  Spahr  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  En 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester.  M Ich 


LAKEWOOD;FARM]LAYERSr,oKpBafer, 

OKED  FOR  BUSINESS.— SINGLE-COMB  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Eggs.  $2  per  15;  $4  per  50;  $7  50  per 
100. '  Breeding  birds  tor  sale  which  are  bred  for  Eggs 
aswel!  as  Feathers.  LAKEWOOD  FARM  COM  PAN  V. 
P.  O.  Burrsville.  Ocean. County,  N. .].' 

WYCKOFF  VAN  DRESSER 

Single-comb  White  Leghorns,  fresh  hatching  eergs; 
quick  shipments;  15for$l;  50for$".;  100  f  >r  $5.  From 
pink  of  Hi  0  selected  hens.  Northern  grown,  farm 
raised,  unlimited  range, disease  unknown,  nolnhreed- 
ing.  Circulars  free.  F.  E.  GORDON.  Chazy,  N.  V. 


“RINGLET”  and 
“GARDNER”  stock 
Quality  unsurpassed.  Eggs,  $1  forl5;  $1.75  for 30;  $5 
for  llO.  B.  II.  Ackley,  Spring  Hill,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS. 


BARRED  ROCK  EaGSTs'SWBoSSSi: 

GRAND  VIEW  FARM,  Stanfordvllle,  New  York. 


LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  in  America  of 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COACH,  PERCHERON-NORMAN 
AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

«.  Our  latest  Importation  of  1004  consisting  of  130  head  of  high-class  Germ  a 

Coach,  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  arrived  at  Lafayette  April  15th 
making  three  Importations  this  year.  Neverin  the  history  of  the  Lafayettt 
Stock  Farm  have  we  been  able  to  offer  so  great  a  lot  of  high-class  stallions, 
three  to  live  years  of  age.  We  select  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  but  good,  sound,  serviceable 
horses  that  will  do  our  customers  good  and  on  which  we  will  put  a  gilt-edge  guarantee.  We  give  long  time  to 
responsible  ouvers.and  our  prices  are  as  low  as  any  responsible  firm  can  sell  them.  Correspondence  Invited. 
«T„  CROUCH  efts  SOINT,  PROPS.,  LAFAYETTE,  IIVTU. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Dairy  Notes— Our  first  year’s  ex¬ 
perience  with  our  small  dairy  of  heif¬ 
ers  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  From 
the  eight  heifers,  all  but  one  of  which 
were  two-year-olds,  have  been  sold 
$676.60  worth  of  milk.  Our  two  families 
use  five  quarts  regularly  every  day,  and 
often  more.  Had  this  been  counted  at 
same  price  as  the  rest  it  would  have 
been  a  little  better  than  $90  per  head  for 
milk  alone.  The  milk  has  been  mar¬ 
keted  at  one  of  the  Borden  stations  at 
their  regular  rates.  Not  a  bad  showing 
for  cows  raised  from  calves  rescued 
from  the  bob-veal  wagon.  The  mature 
registered  cows  of  Mr.  Morse  (page  229) 
did  no  better,  if  we  eliminate  the  receipts 
for  calves  sold  for  breeding  purposes. 
We  only  made  milk  as  a  side  issue,  and 
the  cows  have  had  no  silage  or  roots, 
while  the  hay  has  been  largely  Timothy. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  we  fed 
from  the  same  mixture  of  cornmeal  and 
wheat  middlings,  equal  parts,  from 
which  the  breeding  sows  were  fed,  giv¬ 
ing  two  pounds  per  day  while  at  pas¬ 
ture  and  eight  pounds  per  day  in  Win¬ 
ter  with  hay.  By  December  they 
began  to  get  quite  fat,  and  one 
or  two  showed  some  signs  of 
garget.  We  then  added  gluten  meal 
to  the  mixture,  making  it  one-third  each 
by  weight  of  cornmeal,  gluten  meal  and 
wheat  middlings,  giving  eight  pounds 
per  day  as  before.  All  symptoms  of 
garget  soon  disappeared,  and  they  have 
developed  into  good-sized  cows.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this  I  would  like  to  present  the 
past  year’s  record  of  an  Orange  County 
dairy  farm  where  milk  production  is  not 
a  side  issue,  but  the  chief  source  of  in¬ 
come. 

The  Farm. — This  is  one  of  the  dairy 
farms  which  have  made  the  county  fam¬ 
ous  for  its  butter  and  milk,  and  was 
owned  for  many  years  by  the  late  Eg¬ 
bert  Arnot.  It  contains  168  acres,  most¬ 
ly  in  sod,  very  little  plowing  having 
been  done  for  many  years,  heavy  top¬ 
dressing  with  stable  manure  forming  a 
tough  *sod  of  Timothy,  Red-top 
and  other  natural  grasses.  It 
was  purchased  one  year  ago  for 
$12,500  by  George  Martin,  a  brother 
being  also  interested  as  part, 
owner,  though  not  living  at  the  farm. 
Old  residents  shook  their  heads  at  the 
idea  of  a  young  man  attempting  to  make 
milk  production  profitable  on  such  high- 
priced  land.  On  this  farm  Mr.  Martin 
produced  $5,559.52  worth  of  milk  the 
first  year,  selling  to  the  Bordens  at 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  No  silage  was  used 
and  no  soiling  done;  just  dry  feed  and 
hay  in  Winter. 

The  Cows. — The  dairy  consisted  of  29 
cows  in  Summer  and  51  in  Winter. 
April  12,  four  cows  were  brought  to  the 
farm,  to  which  were  added  25  more 
April  21,  and  22  more  October  12.  Here 
is  the  story  as  Mr.  Martin  gave  it  to  me. 

“How  much  did  these  cows  cost  you?” 

“An  average  of  between  $64  and  $65 
each,  delivered  on  the  farm.” 

“Where  were  they  bought?” 

“In  Herkimer  and  Madison  Counties, 
the  breed  being  largely  Holstein.  Many 
of  them  are  about  purebred  Holsteins, 
though  none  of  them  is  registered.” 

“What  was  your  general  policy  in 
buying?” 

“We  had  some  experience  in  buying 
cows  in  those  counties  as  dealers,  and 
knew  pretty  well  where  to  look  for  good 
cows.  In  buying  these  cows  our  aim 
was  first  to  find  out  which  animals  a 
farmer  did  not  want  to  sell, 
hang  around  until  we  got  him 
to  put  a  price  on  them,  and  then 
buy  them  regardless  of  cost.  In 
this  way  I  got  quite  a  number  which 
have  given  me  60  pounds  per  day  and 
over.” 

“How  much  help  have  you  hired?” 

“One  steady  man  in  Summer  and  two 
in  Winter,  with  a  woman  as  extra 
milker  most  of  the  time.  The  whole 
expense  for  help,  in'luding  day  help  in 
haying,  has  been  $504.” 


The  Feed. — “How  much  hay  did  the 
farm  produce?” 

“We  cut  155  good  big  loads.  We  did 
not  begin  cutting  until  after  July  4,  as 
the  season  was  very  backward  and  fin¬ 
ished  about  August  1.” 

“What  kind  of  feed  have  you  used?” 
“Buffalo  gluten  meal,  and  maizeline 
mixed  equal  parts  by  weight,  and  a 
little  cotton-seed  meal.” 

“What  is  this  maizeline?” 

“It  is  refuse  from  one  of  the  factories 
where  a  breakfast  food  is  made.  It 
seems  to  be  a  kind  of  corn  bran.  It  is 
not  on  the  gluten  order,  I  believe,  and 
is  very  bulky.  Some  farmers  call  it  toe¬ 
nail  feed.” 

“How  much  do  you  feed  per  cow 
daily?” 

“Those  in  full  milk  get  half  a  bushel 
per  day  of  the  mixed  feed,  in  two  feeds, 
and  a  little  cotton-seed  meal  thrown  on 
it.  Those  not  in  full  milk  get  less,  ac¬ 
cording  to  condition  and  flow  of  milk. 
We  weighed  a  peck  of  this  mixed  feed, 
and  found  it  weighed  seven  pounds.” 

“How  much  cotton-seed  meal  do  you 
use?” 

“A  good  handful  to  each  cow.  The 
51  cows  get  half  a  bushel  night  and 
morning.  They  probably  get  an  aver¬ 
age  of  about  a  pound  each  per  day. 
This  makes  15  pounds  of  grain  feed  per 
day  as  a  maximum  ration. 

“How  much  hay  do  they  get?” 

“All  they  will  eat  up  clean  twice  a 
day.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Wintei 
we  foddered  three  times  a  day,  but  the 
hay  mow  was  lowering  so  fast  we  re¬ 
duced  them  to  two  fodderings.” 

“Did  they  slack  off  in  milk  yield  when 
the  allowance  of  hay  was  reduced?”  . 

“Not  to  any  noticeable  extent.” 

“How  about  salt?” 

“I  always  give  a  little  salt  twice  a  day 
on  top  of  the  cotton-seed  meal.” 

“How  much  exercise  do  they  get?” 

“They  have  water  in  the  buckets  in 
the  stable,  but  are  turned  into  the  yard 
every  day  rain  or  shine,  where  they 
also  have  a  chance  to  drink.” 

“How  many  poor  cows  did  you  buy?” 

“We  still  have  44  of  the  original  51. 
Seven  have  recently  been  disposed  of 
and  replaced  with  others.” 

Advocates  of  silage  and  clover  will 
have  to  hustle  in  order  to  beat  this 
record  from  a  picked-up  lot  of  cows  the 
first  year.  Had  the  year’s  record  been 
taken  from  May  1  instead  of  April  1, 
it  would  have  been  about  $6,000.  Last 
April’s  milk  check  was  only  $81.40,  while 
this  April  he  is  making  about  17  cans 
of  milk  a  day,  of  40  quarts  each.  Mr. 
Martin  has  attended  strictly  to  business, 
having  only  missed  one  feeding  and  two 
milkings  in  the  entire  year.  The  cows 
show  the  effect  of  good  care  and  feed, 
and  are  now  in  much  better  condition 
than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A 
number  of  fine  heifer  calves  are  also 
being  raised.  “Such  men  are  the  salt 
of  the  earth.”  The  above  remark  was 
once  made  in  my  hearing  by  H.  E.  Cook, 
after  we  had  looked  over  the  farm  and 
heard  of  a  prominent  and  successful 
dairyman.  Mr.  Martin  certainly  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  the  same  category. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 


Tubulars  Find  Gold 
in  Milk 

Good  butter  is  worth  20  to  30  cents  a 
pound.  Butter  is  worth  only  one 
cent  a  pound  as  stock  food,  yet  farm¬ 
ers  using  gravity  skimmers  —  pans 
and  cans  that  leave  half  the  cream  in 
tne  milk— feed  that  half  the  cream 
to  stock,  then  wonder  why  dairy¬ 
ing  don’t  pay. 

Can’t  find  gold  with¬ 
out  digging.  Can’t 
make  dairying  pay 
big  profits  without 
getting  all  the 
cream. 


TUBULARS 

Dig  Right  Down 


to  the  paying  level 
—  squeeze  the  last 
drop  of  cream  out  of  milk- 
make  dairying  pay.  Tubulars 
are  the  only  modern  separators. 
The  picture  shows  them.  Write  for 
catalogue  G-153. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


HARD  FAOTQ 

ABOUT  CREAMJEPARATORS. 

The  HARD  FACTS  which  concern  the  in¬ 
tending1  purchaser  of  a  cream  separator — whether 
for  factory  or  farm  use — are  briefly  these: 

That  a  DE  LAVAL  Cream  Separator  is  as 
much  superior  to  imitating  machines  as  such  other 
separators  are  to  gravity  setting  systems. 

That  protecting  patents  make  and  keep  them  so — 
together  with  far  greater  experience  and  superior  facili¬ 
ties  in  every  way  for  cream  separator  manufacture. 

That  every  big  and  experienced  user  of  cream 
separators  knows  this  and  uses  De  Laval  machines 
exclusively — both  in  factory  and  farm  sizes. 

That  it  is  as  foolish  to-day  to  buy  other  than 
a  De  Laval  separator  as  it  would  be  to  buy  an 
old-fashioned  reaper  if  an  up-to-date  self-binding 
harvester  could  be  had  for  the  same  money. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 


1213  Filbert  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


°  11  Orumm  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 

MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 

TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 

WINNIPEG. 
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THAMPION 

v/  Milk  Cooler- 


Milk  Cooler— Aerator  I 

|  gives  delicate  flavors  In  milk,  batter  and  f 
cheese.  Removes  all  cow  and  stable  odors  I 
and  dbease  germs  and  makos  milk  keep  I 
30  hours  longer.  Write  for  our  free  book  •  I 
I  let,  “Milk  and  Its  Care.”  Full  line  of| 
I  Milk  Dealer’s  Supplies  always  on  hand. 

Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

■  17  Bqulres  Street,  Cortland.  New  York. 
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Perfect  Butter 

— the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
.  from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
a  and  flavors  of  animal,  feed  01 
,  stable  must  be  removed, 

1  THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  anfi  Aerator 

Will  do  it  quickly,  chenply  and  perlectlj;.  Made  in  vari- 
fcu sizes  from  1  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  fr«e  circulars. 

UR.  LEWIS,  Manfr.,  Box  1 2,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Ten  Dollars  a  Day 

or  more  may  be  lost  by  the  Idleness  of  a  horse  from 
sore  neck,  shoulders  or  like  trouble,  just  when  his 
services  are  most  needed. 

Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 

is  guaranteed 
to  cure  the  most 
stubborn  case 

of  llurnc.a  or 
Collar  Gall, 
Scratches, 
Greu*e  Ileei, 
Speed  Cruek, 
Kii>  etc.,  while  you 
work  the  horse. 
For  sale  at  all 
dealers  who  are 
authorized  to 
refund  'jour 
money  if  it  does  not  do  just  as  we  say.  Sample  sent 
for  10  cents.  Write  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town, Me. 


Sure  And  WorkThe  Horse-  ;  j 


GAN  YOU  AFFORD  IT? 

You  certainly  cannot 
afford  to  have  horsea 
lamed  from  Spavin, 

Ring  Bone,  Splint, 

Curb,  when  they  may¬ 
be  cured  by  simply 
using 


Kendall's 

Spavin 

Cure. 


MORE 

than  feed  is  required  to  develop 
the  perfect  hog.  Highest  re¬ 
sults  presume  perfect  health 
from  birth  to  slaughter.  Get 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Insure  perfect  health  to 
your  herd  by  creating  absolute¬ 
ly  sanitary  conditions.  The 
way  lies  through  the  use  of 

Zenoleumi 

tThis  standard  remedy  of  the  ( 
stockman  destroys  the  disease 
germ,  prevents  cholera,  purges 
the  stomach  and  relieves  all 
intestiual  worms,  kills  lice, 
cures  mange  and  gives  a  clean, 
healthy  skin, a  healthy  vigorous 
system.  Don’t  wait  until  chol¬ 
era  strikes— you  may  lose  your 
all.  ZENOLEUM  insures  the 
hog’s  health. 

"The  Great  Coal  Tar  Carbolic  Disinfectant  Dip’ 

Sample  Ballon  of  Zenoleum  by  ex-' 
press,  prepaid,  §1.50;  five  Ballons, 
freight  prepaid,  $6.25.  Two  Zenole¬ 
um  hand  books,  “Veterinary  Adviser” 
and  “Piggie’s  Troubles”  are  full  of 
value  for  stockmen.  Ask  for  them. 

ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  CO. 

1  00  Bates  St.  Detroit.  Mich. 


It  cures  all  these  and  I  _ 

all  other  forms  of  lameness.  Think  about  it  and  then  act. 

Price  tl ;  6  for  »5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has 
no  equal.  All  druggists.  Book  “A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse”  mailed  free.  Address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


Silos 


The  Best  Is  Cheapest 

“Cold  pressed”  thread 
hoops,  perfect  fitting 
tongued  and  grooved 
staves  (white  pine  or 
cypress)  and  patent  air 
tight  doors  distinguish  the 

Green  Mountain 

and  Nct-Li-Mah  Silos 

from  others.  Perfect  pre¬ 
servers,  all  convenience. 
They  last.  Weulso  furnish 
Gasoline  Kngines  ami  Kn- 
silage Cutters,  all  sizes.  A 
full  line  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Machinery  a  .d 
Supplies.  Free  book  shows 
how  and  why  superior. 
Write  forit  atonce. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO 
Rutland,  Vermont,  "* 


SILOS 

Also  Cutters,  Blowers,  Carriers,  Horse  Powers,  Hay  Presses, 
aw  Machines.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Cobtesklll,  N.  Y. 


$A0.75  CREAM 
^SEPARATOR 

AT  $43.75  sriSJ* 

eat  grade  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
made,  the  strongest,  simplest, 
lightest  running,  closest  skim¬ 
mer,  M  ^  ST  ECONOMICAL  and 
most  thorough  hand  cream 
separator  made.  For  large 
illustrations  and  complete  de¬ 
scriptions,  for  our  special 

30  DAYS’  FREE 
TRIAL  PROPOSITION 

and  tlie  most  astonishing  offer 
ever  made  on  anv  CREAM 
SEPARATOR.  WRITE  FOR 
SPECIAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
CATALOG  U  E.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., 

Chicago,  III. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FI*  El 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealer' 
profits.  In  use  5  8  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  tht 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

600D  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

25  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  D.,  care  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  P.O.Box  289,31-33  Veseyfit.,N.Y 
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iENMANSHIP,  TELEGRAPH 

1  Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and  Type- 
'  writing  thoroughly  taught  at  EAST¬ 
MAN.  Outfit  for  Home  Study,  #5. 

Insure  a  beautiful  hand  Situations  for 
all  graduates.  Special  offer  to  write  now. 
Catalog  free.  C.  C.  Gaines,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

RINI1PR  TWINE  FARMERS  wanted  as  agents. 
UlnULil  1  Time  AUGUST  Post,  Moulton,  Iowa. 
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Waste 

Your 

Strength.  | 
Use 

BAKEITS  T!acelhe*sr8hEss.i 

No  whiffletrees— no  traces.  Fine  for  form  work.  Has  no  I 
equal  f  or  use  in  orchard,  vineyard,  garden,  I  umbering,  etc.  I 
Easier  on  team.  Write  us  now.  Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted.  I 

B  r  BAKER  CO.,  223  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  M.  Y. 


WELL  DRILLS. 

With  one  of  Loomis’ late  improved  machines 
you  are  sure  of  large  profits  on  the  capital 
invested.  They  are  the  leaders  in  this  line. 
Certainly  the  greatest  money  earning  Well 
Drilling  Machinery  made  in  America.  Address 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  tiffin,  OHIO. 
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See  That  Safety  Board? 

The  load  cannot  pile  up  against  the 
Beater  in  the  20th  Century  Manure 
Distributor,  because  the  “Safety 
Board”  prevents  it.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  allows  no  unnecessary  strain 
upon  the  Beater  mechanism  and 
prevents  exasperating  breakdowns. 
This  “Safety  Board”  feature  of  the 

20th  Century 
Manure  Distributor 

makes  it  a  “tight  box”  spreader  and  so  prevents  any  waste  of  ma¬ 
terial  from  barn  to  field.  Operating  a  20th  Century  is  easy  work  for 
the  driver— the  horses  are  not  strained  either,  for  the  whole  mechanism 
works  smoothly  and  accurately.  The  20th  Century  is  rigid,  strong,  solid, 
durable,  needslittle  repairing,  spreads  evenly,  doesn’t  clog,  can  be  instantly 
regulated  to  feed  much  or  little,  as  desired.  By  our  Friction  Clutch  Return 
Device  the  apron  can  be  automatically  turned  back  for  reloading;  this  prevents 
breakage  of  apron  chain  by  sticks  and  stones.  It  distributes  lime  and  fertilizer  as 
well.  Write  us— ask  questions.  We’ll  answer  them  by  return  mail  and  send  you  our 
Illustrated  booklet,  “The  Twentieth  Century  Way.” 


Waterloo,  Iowa 


J.  S.  KEMP  MFG.  CO.  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 


C*T"  T/ii8  improved  machine  embodies  thenewest , practical  ideas  because  huiltunder 
thepersonal  supervision  of  Joseph  8.  Kemp ,  the  “  Father  of  all  Manure  Spreaders.'' 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

« 

■with  absolute  safety,  at  6mall  cost  may  be  bad  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
.Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  In  every  country  In  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intend  3d  f  or  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  Ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  Is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  “  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO„ 

*r,  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

<0  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St. ,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

.0  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  &  W. 

Tentcnte-Uey  71,  Havana,  Cuba, 
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judiciously  by  making  it  do  your 
innu^H  PumI->ing,  grinding,  sawing,  etc 
with  a 

FREEMAN 

Steel 
Windmill 

The  one  evenly  balanced,  strong 
and  durable  windmill  that  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  lightest  wind.  Its  fou  r- 
i  ost  angle  steel  tower  stands  the  storms. 
We  also  make  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws. 
Corn  Shellers,  etc,  Send  lor  Free  catalog  102 
S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFG.  CO., 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

For  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark’s  Reversible 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new-cut  forest. 
Ilia  Double  -  Action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  the  land  true, 
moves  18,000  tons  of  earth  and 
cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  Re¬ 
versible  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  fur¬ 
row  5  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in.  wide. 
All  of  these  machines  will  kill 
witch-grass, wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

Higganum,  Conn.,  U. 8. A. 


CAMPING  COMPANIONS 


The  “open”  season  is  near.  Wliat 
rifle  or  shotgun  will  you  buy?  Be 
sure  to  get  a  good  one— a  safe  one. 

Select  a  “Stevens” 

There’s  no  firearm  to  equal  it.  We 
can  prove  this  if  you  will  let  us  send 

OUR  FREE  BOOK 

which  tells  all  about  the  “Stevens,” 
howtocare  for  it, targetshooting, etc. 

For  4c.  in  stamps  we  mail  a  Clever  Rifle 
Puzzle  that  will  make  you  think  hard.  It  is 
a  novelty.  Address  Puzzle  Department. 

When  your  dealer  won’t  supply  the 
“Stevens,”  we  sell  direct,  express  paid. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ANI>  TOOI.  CO. 

4  ^  Main  Street, 

Chicopee  Falla,  Maas. 


WELL 


DRILLING 

MACHINES 


Over  70  sizes  and  styles,  for  drilling  either  deep  or 
shallow  wells  In  any  kind  of  soil  or  rock.  Mounted 
on  wheels  or  on  sills.  With  engines  or  horse  powers. 
Strong,  simple  and  durable.  Any  mechanic  can 
operate  them  easily.  Send  for  catalog. 

WILLIAMS  BROS.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  8t., 
SYRACUSE,  H.  y. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

!  have  the  approval  of  the  world.  The  modern  mill  at 
|  the  right  price.  Portable  Mills.  Edgers,  Trim 
I  mers.  Lath  and  Shingle  Mills,  Cord  Wood  and 
Saws,  Rip  Saws.  Engines.  Free  cata¬ 
logue  if  you  ask  for  it. 
AMERICAN  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY  CO., 
610  Engineering  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 


PLANTS 

All  kinds  of  plants  are  transplanted  by  the 
NAGLE Y  TRANSPLANTER  with  automatic 
watering  device,  which  waters  the  roots.  Send 
for  circular.  References  given.  Sold  every  where. 

Nagley  Mfg.  Co.,  Lyons,  H.  Y. 


1 1 1  PIGS  m  5  SOWS  ■  6  MONTHS 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Coin,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  been  feeding  the  "International  Stock  Food” 
for  the  last  three  years  and  find  it  to  be  all  that  you  claim  for  it.  Last 
April  I  had  five  sows  that  farrowed  61  head  of  pigs.  Four  of  the  sows 
had  12  head  each,  the  fifth  one  had  13  head.  Fifty -five  head  of  these 
pigs  will  average  over  200  pounds  each  at  six  months  old,  and  I  must 
give  "International  Stock  Food”  credit  for  at  least  part  of  the  large  lit¬ 
ters  and  the  great  growth  of  my  pigs.  These  same  five  sows  farrowed  50 
head  of  pigs  in  the  September  following,  an  average  of  10  pigs  to  the 
sow,  making  111  head  of  good,  strong  pigs  from  five  sows  in  less  than 
six  months.  The  sows  and  pigs  were  Poland -China.  Who  is  next? 

Yours  truly,  A.  G.  HUFFMAN. 


Beware  o!  Imitations  and  Substitutes.  Write  Us  About  "International  Stock  Food.”  We  Have  Thousands  ol  Similar  Testimonials  and  Will  Pay  You  $1000  Cash  II  They  Are  Not  Genuine. 


II  $300000  STOCK.  BOOK  FREE 


BOOK  CONTAINS  183  LASSE  ENGRAVINGS  of  HORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP,  POULTRY, 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  live  Stock  Picture  Wl’rlnted  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  it.  Size  of  Book  is  6%  by  91$  inches.  It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  out 
Artists  and  Engravers  make  these  Engravings,  which  aro  the  finest  engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  that  you  have  ever  seen.  They  aro  all  made  from  actual  photographs 
and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  En¬ 
gravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  Wit  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  Yon  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  becauso  it  doscribss  all  common  diseases  and  tells 
you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustrations  aro  largo  and  scientific  and  bettor  than  you  can  obtain  in  any  other  book  regardless  of  price. 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASHES*  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

WE  WILL  MAIL  ORE  COPY  OF  THIS  BOOK  TO  YOU  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  With  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Will  Write  Hi  At  Once,  Letter  or  Postal  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  qCESTIONSs 

wist.— NAME  THIS  PAPER.  ITTJJnd.  HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 

*«"■■*' 0“'  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  S.  A. 


LargosIStock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  in,  $2,000,000. 

775,000  Feet  of  Space  in  Our  New  Factory. 

*  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  OF  OUR  CHAMPION  STALLION  DAN  PATCH  1  :S6}f  (size  at  BY  zs)  MAILED  YOU  FREE  IF  YOU  SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOK  Contains  Over  16  Acres  of  Space. 


CASH 


«*)  W E  WILL  PAY  YOU  $1,000  IN  CASH  it# 

II  We  Ever  Refuse  to  Refund  Your  Money  on  Our  Positive  “Cash  Guarantee”  That  is  Printed  ou  Every  Label  ol  Each  ol  These  Preparations. 

International  Stock  Food .  International  Poultry  Food .  International  Harnf.sh  Soap .  Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil . 

International  Oolio  Cure  .  A  remarkable  egg  producer .  International  Worm  Powder .  The  wonderful  quick  cur.  for  Barb-wire  Cuts,  Etc. 

International  Gall  Cure .  and  guaranteed  to  insure  good .  International  Heave  Cube  .  International  Foot  Remedy . 

International  Hoof  Ointment .  health  and  very  rapid  growth .  International  Pheno-Ohloko .  International  Compound  Absorbent — 

International  Louse  Killer  .  for  all  kinds  of  poultry .  [Disenfectant  and  Germicide] .  Cures  Curbs  and  Sprains  while  your  horse  works. 


Our  preparations  era 
•vsr  fell 


aver  fell  and  wa  agree 


sold  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee"  by  over  100,000  Dealers  Througbont  The  World.  We  Will  Be  Glad  To  Refued  Your  Hoeey,  as  per  guarantee  printed  on  every  label,  If  any  of  them 
s  Vo  accept  your  pletn  written  statement.  pB— You  are  to  be  nser  and  also  sole  judge  of  results.  Sole  owner*-- INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  00.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.  8.  A. 


[Guarantee] 


Vol.  LXII1 .  No.  2834. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  21,  1904. 


$1  PER  YEAR. 


THE  WOMAN'S  FARM  WORK . 

That  “Strenuous  Day  "  Discussed. 

On  page  SOI  we  printed  one  of  the  prize  essays,  in  which 
a  woman  described  her  lively  day  in  kitchen  and  hay- 
field.  There  has  been  a  lively  discussion  as  to  what  a 
woman  on  the  farm  should  do  as  her  share  of  the  necessary 
labor.  As  usual,  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  prepared  to  give  a  full 
discussion  of  this  question.  We  print  here  a  story  of 
pioneer  work  and  two  comments  from  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  country.  The  views  forcibly  expressed  by  our 
correspondents  from  Virginia  and  New  Hampshire  are  worthy 
of  careful  attention  and  doubtless  voice  the  opinions  of 
many  others. 

An  Irrigated  Farm  in  Colorado. 

Almost  14  years  ago  my  father  took  a  homestead 
claim  under  the  “Bob  Creek  Ditch”  in  Otero  Co.,  Col. ; 
he  was  then  living  near  Wilde,  in  Powers  Co.  In  July 
he  moved  his  family,  consisting  of  my  mother  and 
brother,  and  house,  furniture,  tools  and  stock  to  the. new 
claim.  The  house  was  cut  into  sections,  loaded  on 
wagons  and  hauled  30  miles  to  the  nearest  railway  sta¬ 
tion,  which  was  Lamar;  then  taken  from  the  wagons, 
loaded  on  flat  cars  and  shipped  to  Catlins  (Manzanola 
now),  and  loaded  on  wagons  again  for  a 
trip  across  the  sandy  plains  in  the  hot 
sun  eight  miles,  then  the  heavy  pieces  were 
unloaded  and  put  together  in  the  shape  ot 
a  house  again.  You  may  know  that  this 
was  not  play  when  the  thermometer  reg¬ 
istered  more  than  100  degrees  in  the 
shade.  There  had  never  been  any  irriga¬ 
tion  water  through  the  ditch  at  this  time, 
but  a  heavy  rain  shortly  after  they  arrived 
brought  water  down  it.  The  cellar,  which 
they  had  begun  to  dig,  was  almost  as  hard 
as  brick  to  dig  out,  but  they  ran  some  of 
the  rain  water  in  and  had  no  further  trou¬ 
ble.  Now  this  same  cellar  is  too  damp  all 
of  the  time  from  the  effect  of  irrigation 
nearby  My  father  had  quite  a  bunch  of 
cattle,  and  after  the  water  in  the  water 
holes  failed  he  had  to  drive  them  to  the 
Arkansas  River,  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles.  For  drinking  water  they  had  to 
haul  in  barrels  from  a  well  on  Bob  Creek, 
about  six  miles  away,  and  pay  so  much  a 
barrel !  This  was  to  help  pay  for  the 
pump  in  the  well,  etc. 

My  mother  was  at  this  time  about  63,  a 
New  England  woman  of  the  old  Puritan 
stock.  She  was  born  in  Vermont,  and 
loved  trees,  flowers  and  green  grass;  you  can  imagine 
how  desolate  this  prairie  seemed  to  her,  nearly  always 
of  that  grayish  brown  tint.  Her  nearest  neighbor  was  a 
mile  away,  and  sometimes  she  did  not  see  a  woman’s 
face  for  months.  Father  and  my  brother,  who  was  30 
years  old  when  the  claim  was  taken,  did  all  they  could 
to  improve  the  place.  Father  bought  a  water  right  and 
land  was  broken  up  and  seeded  to  Alfalfa.  In  the 
meantime  they  had  to  live,  so  Mother  turned  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  poultry  and  butter-making,  as  they  had  a  good 
many  cows  and  a  good  demand  for  butter.  She  had  no 
conveniences,  so  had  to  do  everything  the  hardest  way, 
settling  muddy  ditch  water,  cooling  it  over  night  so  it 
would  cool  the  butter  in  the  morning  when  it  was 
churned;  always  washing  pans,  pails  and  churn.  The 
result  of  this  overwork  was  that  she  was  taken  so  sick 
that  the  doctor  called  from  20  miles  away  (the  nearest 
doctor)  said  she  could  not  possibly  live  with  pulse  and 
temperature  so  high  and  mind  deranged  from  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  disease;  however,  she  lived  in  spite  of  lack 
of  proper  care  and  doctor’s  prediction.  I,  her  only 
daughter,  was  at  that  time  far  away  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  almost  frantic  at  the  news  from  home, 
but  unable  to  go  home  from  lack  of  funds,  and  a  little 
year-old  baby  to  care  for  prevented  me  earning  any 
money.  Mother  always  had  a  garden  and  through  her 


influence,  trees  and  shrubs  were  set  out,  and  her  flower 
garden  was  the  best  for  miles.  I  came  home  in  1892 
and  know  of  many  ups  and  downs  since  then.  One 
year  they  lost  $500  from  cholera  among  their  hogs.  An¬ 
other  year  my  brother  put  in  melons  and  raised  beautiful 
ones,  but  those  he  shipped  he  received  very  little  for, 
owing  partly  to  unscrupulous  commission  men. 

My  Father  now  has  a  place  (the  claim)  with  a  right 
and  a  half  (120  acres)  of  river  water,  and  a  right  and 
a  half  of  Twin  Lake  water  on  it.  It  was  proved  up 
long  ago  and  is  one  of  the  best  Alfalfa  farms  in  the 
Valley.  My  dear  Mother  crossed  the  dark  river  very 
peacefully  about  three  years  ago.  A  woman  of  strong 
faith,  1  think  she  was  glad  to  go.  Colorado  owes  more 
to  such  women  than  she  realizes.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
say  that  anyone  who  proves  up  a  claim  in  this  State 
earns  it.  I  have  a  homestead  at  the  present  time  and 
have  no  water  for  it.  I  keep  bees,  teach  school  and  do 
a  little  of  everything  for  a  living.  I  have  a  boy  nearly 
14  years  old  who  helps  a  great  deal ;  he  was  born  in 
this  county  and  thinks  this  is  the  only  life  worth  living. 
I  was  brought  up  in  Iowa,  and  think  that  a  grand  State, 
but  do  not  think  I  would  ever  be  satisfied  east  of  Colo¬ 


rado.  This  is  a  free  life,  although  a  hard  one  in  many 
respects.  One  must  work  and  plan  to  make  a  success 
anywhere,  and  this  is  no  exception.  F.  H.  R. 

Must  the  Farmer's  Wife  Drudge. 

The  farmer’s  wife  may  be  just  as  healthy,  happy  and 
well  informed  as  her  city  sister,  though  her  life  must 
be  very  different.  If  the  “Woman’s  Strenuous  Day  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  typical  of  Northern  New  York,  I  am 
thankful  I  live  in  “the  backwoods”  of  New  Hampshire. 
Here,  too,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  farm  laborers;  but  the 
women  think  they  have  enough  to  do  in  the  house.  It 
is  seldom  that  even  girls  go  into  the  field  to  work,  and 
few,  indeed,  are  the  women  who  know  how  to  milk. 
When  I  was  in  school  one  of  my  teachers  warned  me  of 
my  fate :  “When  you  marry  a  farmer  and  have  to  get  up 
at  four  and  work  until  10,  you’ll  know  what  work  is.” 
Such  advice  and  such  illustrations  as  that  given  in  the 
article  referred  to  are  enough  to  keep  any  girl  from  the 
farm;  but  I  think  farm  life  may  be  very  pleasant.  To 
be  sure,  one  is  more  closely  confined  at  home,  and  has 
more  work  to  do  than  in  a  town,  for  most  of  us  have 
hired  men  in  our  families  and  have  many  dairy  utensils 
to  clean.  Though  my  husband  is  in  the  seed  potato 
business  he  also  has  a  milk  and  sweet  cream  route,  so  1 
find  that  the  milk  dishes  take  a  good  deal  of  time.  We 


cannot  deny  that  the  farmer’s  wife  must  be  a  busy 
woman. 

On  the  other  hand,  “A  woman’s  home  is  her  king¬ 
dom,”  and  every  time  we  look  out  we  can  see  real 
nature.  Directly  in  front  of  my  sink  is  a  window  facing 
a  grand  old  mountain  which  is  more  company  than  some 
people.  Then  we  see  our  husbands  often  during  the 
day  and  are  interested  in  all  the  farm  business.  The 
farmer  can  make  his  wife’s  task  much  easier  without 
taking  much  of  his  precious  time  by  seeing  that  the  vege¬ 
tables  are  in  the  house,  that  she  doesn’t  have  any  heavy 
lifting  to  do,  and  that  she  has  all  the  conveniences 
possible.  If  he  puts  the  potatoes  in  the  oven  when  he 
builds  the  fire,  it  won’t  take  her  long  to  get  breakfast. 
Though  I  began  housekeeping  and  farm  life  only  two 
years  ago,  a  limited  supply  of  strength  has  made  it  nec¬ 
essary  for  me  to  lighten  the  work  on  a  dairy  farm  as 
much  as  I  can.  Keeping  a  servant  is  too  expensive ;  but 
my  little  baby  must  be  cared  for,  the  meals  prepared, 
and  all  the  dishes  washed.  We  think  it  is  cheaper  to 
hire  the  washing  and  ironing  done  than  to  pay  a  doctor, 
so  I  can  distribute  my  cooking  and  extra  work  all 
through  the  week.  Easy  desserts,  such  as  fruit  rice,  and 
jellies  once  in  a  while  help,  and  in  the 
Summer  I  get  supper  on  the  kerosene 
stove.  We  farmer’s  wives  are  too  busy 
to  get  into  ruts;  but  even  a  busy  woman 
can  keep  in  touch  with  the  world  through 
magazines  like  The  Literary  Digest  and 
Review  of  Reviews.  It  is  our  duty  to 
make  our  life  an  attractive  one  instead  of 
the  drudgery  it  is  considered  by  so  many 
with  too  good  cause. 

MRS.  B.  A.  CORBETT. 

New  Hampshire. 

Indignant  Protest  from  Virginia. 

I  have  waited  to  see  whether  any  of 
your  readers  would  comment  on  the  arti¬ 
cle  headed  “A  Woman’s  Strenuous  Day.” 
Seeing  none,  I  may  conclude  that  such 
strenuous  lines  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
farming  community  of  New  York  State. 
Well,  Mr.  Editor,  over  15  hours  is  a  tol¬ 
erable  day's  work.  Peonage,  serfdom, 
slavery,  are  not  in  it.  How  much,  in  dol¬ 
lars,  does  this  strenous  woman  get  for  her 
day?  Can  she  draw  what  she  pleases 
from  the  family  treasury,  or  does  she  have 
to  beg  humbly  for  every  dollar  that  the 
sweat  of  her  brow  has  helped  to  make? 
A  man  who  has  just  read  this  “Woman’s  Strenuous  Day,” 
one  who  can  put  more  work  into  a  given  number  of 
hours  than  any  man  I  know,  gives  his  opinion  of  the 
head  of  this  household  in  two  words.  Quite  unprint¬ 
able,  you  say?  Quite  so.  How  about  the  actual  fact 
of  the  existence  of  this  white  slavery?  That  is  not  un¬ 
printable.  Flow  many  years  does  this  strenuous  woman 
suppose  she  will  last,  at  this  rate?  What  of  that?  She 
can  rest  in  her  grave,  and  the  widower  can  make  his 
choice  of  Number  two  among  the  women  who  will 
crowd  to  her  funeral.  There  are  far  too  many  women 
who  will  fall  down  and  worship  any  old  thing  that 
wears  breeches.  Were  it  otherwise,  there  would  not  be 
so  many  men  who  take  for  granted  an  amount  of  toil, 
when  the  toilers  are  their  own  wives  and  daughters, 
that  they  would  not  dare  suggest  to  any  hired  help,  no 
matter  at  what  wages.  Virginia. 

TRAP  NESTS  FOR  HENS. 

I  am  using  the  nests  made  and  used  at  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me.,  to  which  I  am  greatly 
indebted  for  my  success.  The  first  season  using  these 
nests,  I  had  58  White  Wyandotte  pullets;  at  the  end 
of  six  months  laying,  commencing  with  November  1, 
pullet  No.  G  had  laid  three  eggs,  while  pullet  No.  10  had 
laid  104  eggs.  I  killed  No.  6  and  examination  showed 
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that  she  would  not  in  all  probability  have  laid  many 
more.  At  this  time  1  was  starting  my  incubators  and 
using  pedigree  trays  to  separate  the  eggs  from  the  first, 
second  and  third  best  layers,  the  chicks  being  marked  at 
hatching  time.  Pullets  Nos.  3,  11,  18,  19  and  21  were 
considered  good  layers,  though  nothing  extra,  but  in 
the  following  six  months  laid  almost  continually,  Nos. 
11  and  18  passing  the  200  mark  for  the  year,  while  the 
other  three  were  near  it.  But  No.  10,  which  promised 
so  much  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months,  only  laid  one 
egg  in  the  next  five  months.  What  I  wish  to  show  by 
the  foregoing  is  that  if  you  have  at  number  of  birds,  you 
will  find  it  impossible,  without  the  use  of  trap  nests,  to 
tell  the  good  layers  from  the  poor,  and  as  the  poor 
layers  always  lay  in  the  Spring  what  eggs  they  have,  at 
which  time  most  hatching  is  done,  it  would  be  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion  that  your  flock  of  layers  would  be  grow¬ 
ing  poorer  instead  of  better.  The  trap  nests  not  only 
allow  of  selecting  pullets  that  one  knows  will  be  good 
layers,  but  the  breeder  is  also  able  to  secure  cockerels 
from  the  same  brood  ;  and  my  experience  has  been  that 
mating  of  hens  of  good  laying  qualities  with  a  cockerel 
from  a  good  layer  usually  produces  good  layers.  I  am 
confident  that  many  a  failure  in  the  poultry  business 
could  have  been  avoided  if  trap  nests  had  been  used. 

Michigan.  a.  j.  Shakespeare. 

THE  HAY  LOADER  A  PRACTICAL  MACHINE. 

I  note  in  recent  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  queries  as  to 
the  practicability  of  the  hay  loader  on  our  eastern  farms. 
I  have  used  one  for  a  dozen  years  and  consider  it  on 
level  land  one  of  the  most  useful  tools  we  have  ever 
used  on  the  farm.  I  was  first  inclined  to  buy  one  by 
watching  my  next  neighbor,  in  an  adjoining  field.  They 
would  put  on  as  much  hay  with  a  man  and  boy  as  we 
would  with  a  good  man  on  the  load  and  two  pitchers. 
I  wanted  to  save  if  possible  that  extra  pitcher.  The 
season  I  first  bought  mine  I  went  into  haying  with  one 
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man  less  than  usual,  and  then,  as  since,  the  loader  has 
saved  me  one  man’s  wages  in  putting  the  hay  on  the 
wagon.  Like  all  machines,  they  will  not  run  them¬ 
selves.  They  must  be  oiled,  and  the  chain  kept  tight. 
We  always  carry  a  few  short  pine  strips,  some  hay  wire, 
a  pair  of  pinchers,  in  addition  to  a  wrench,  so  that  if 
for  any  reason  we  break  a  stick  in  the  carrier  it  can  be 
quickly  repaired.  If  the  hay  is  long  or  tangled,  it  will 
be  somewhat  harder  to  throw  off  than  if  it  is  well 
loaded  by  hand.  When  one  uses  a  horse  fork  as  we  do,  for 
long  hay,  I  believe  it  to  be  an  advantage,  as  the  hay 
holds  together  better.  After  a  man  becomes  accus¬ 
tomed  to  loading  from  one  he  can  very  readily  so  place 
it  on  the  wagon  that  but  little  difficulty  is  experienced 
when  unloading  by  hand. 

Is  it  not  harder  on  a  man  and  team?  Yes,  for  the 
latter  decidedly  so,  but  so  is  mowing  or  reaping  for  a 
horse  with  a  machine,  as  compared  with  a  scythe  or 
cradle.  Horse  labor  rather  than  man  labor  for  me 
every  time.  The  hardest  work  for  the  man  is  moving 
the  hay  on  the  wagon  when  the  team  is  in  motion. 
With  a  steady  team  that  will  follow  the  windrow  one 
man  can  and  has  loaded  10  large  loads  in  five  hours,  the 
wagons  being  brought  to  him.  Ordinarily  we  use  two 
men,  one  driving  the  team  and  placing  the  hay  on  the 
forward  corners,  which  is  very  easy;  the  other  pitching 
the  hay  forward  from  the  loader;  this  is  hard  work. 
By  shifting  positions  each  load  this  makes  easier  work 
than  steady  pitching  from  the  ground.  When  the  hay 
is  short  and  the  windrows  long,  so  no  time  is  lost  in 
frequent  turning,  we  have  more  than  once  put  in  22 
loads  from  one  o’clock  to  six.  We  have  never  used  a 
side  delivery  rake,  although  I  believe  they  are  better. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  windrows  should  be  long. 
This  means  raking  the  field  the  short  way,  which  makes 
the  raking  slower  and  harder  work  (horse  work  again). 
Then,  too,  the  windrows  must  not  be  much  more  than 
half  the  size  usually  made.  A  large  windrow  will  often 
choke  up  the  loader,  or  send  the  hay  on  faster  than  a 
man  can  care  for  it.  In  fact,  the  successful  working 
of  a  loader  depends  on  having  the  hay  properly  raked. 


Since  I  have  used  this  machine  I  have  cocked  very 
little  hay.  I  mow  it  one  day,  then  about  10  o’clock  the 
next,  rake  it  in  small  windrows,  where  it  will  dry 
readily  and  by  after  dinner  it  is  ready  to  go  on  the 
wagon.  The  time  we  used  to  spend  in  “putting  it  up” 
will  put  half  the  hay  on  the  wagon,  where  it  is  safe. 
Suppose  it  rains?  By  this  system  one  only  has  one 
drawing  ahead,  so  we  have  comparatively  little  exposed. 
The  hay,  even  if  it  gets  wet,  will  color  very  little  if  it 
is  green.  If  an  unexpected  rain  or  shower  wets  it  a 
tedder  run  over  the  swath  or  small  windrow  will  cause 
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it  to  dry  quickly  and  cheaply.  I  can  say  after  12  years’ 
experience,  that  the  damage  we  have  sustained  from 
rain  has  not  been  one-quarter  what  we  have  saved  in 
labor  formerly  spent,  in  cocking,  throwing  out  and  the 
like.  Ihis  method  is  not  made  necessary  by  the  use 
of  the  loader,  but  we  could  not  so  dry  the  hay,  if  we 
did  not  use  it,  for  it  would  be  impractical  to  hand-pitch 
it  from  the  small  windrow. 

There  will  be  some  hay  to  hand-pitch  from  the  ends 
of  the  rows  or  corners  of  the  field,  but  if  this  is  thrown 
on  the  bottoms  of  the  wagons  there  is  little  bother,  and 
when  gone  over  the  field  will  be  clean  except  rakings. 
There  will  be  more  of  these  than  if  the  hay  is  hand- 
pitched.  But  the  grounds  must  be  reraked  in  any  case. 
While  they  are  slow  to  take  up  by  hand,  a  loader  will 
gather  a  long  windrow  of  such  just  as  well  as  the  other, 
so  this  is  no  serious  objection.  In  the  12  years  we 
have  had  one  new  chain  or  carrier,  costing  $10.  Any 
other  repairs  like  new  sticks  or  ropes  we  have  put  in 
ourselves  at  only  a  trilling  cost.  Another  new  carrier, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  would  make  the  machine  good  for 
years  to  come.  edwaru  van  alstyne. 

UNCLE  JOHN'S  BOYS. 

As  many  of  our  readers  know,  our  friend  John  W.  Spencer 
(Uncle  John)  has  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Nature  Study  at 
the  Cornell  Agricultural  College.  Through  the  work  Uncle 
John  meets  a  good  many  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  far¬ 
mers.  We  expect  to  print  pictures  of  some  of  these  young 
farmers,  who  form  a  part  of  the  best  crop  of  the  farm. 

Here  is  one  of  my  young  friends  whom  I  wish  you 
to  know.  I  take  great  pride  in  my  child  constituency, 
and  I  am  fond  of  introducing  them  to  my  friends.  My 
acquaintance  with  the  lad  whose  photograph  I  send  you 
began  about  three  years  ago.  It  took  place  at  a  farmers’ 
institute.  Mr.  Witter  was  conductor.  It  was  at  the 
opening  of  an  afternoon  session,  and  the  conductor  was 
pulling  slips  of  paper  out  of  a  hat  which  he  called  the 
“question  box.”  One  of  the  slips  he  handed  to  me  to 
answer.  By  means  of  a  few  pointers  and  a  guessing 
power  I  have  with  children,  1  located  the  autnor  of  my 
question.  I  decided  he  was  a  black-eyed  chunk  of  a 
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boy  cuddled  down  by  his  mother  on  the  front  seat. 
When  I  got  the  floor,  1  held  the  little  fellow  in  my 
arms  that  the  audience  might  see  who  the  questioner 
was.  The  sight  of  so  many  faces  gave  him  a  bit  of 
stage  fright  and  he  hid  his  face  against  the  back  of 
my  neck.  The  photograph  shows  that  he  has  grown  a 
lot  since  that  meeting.  He  is  now  “10  going  on  11.” 
We  have  not  met  since  that  time,  but  we  have  exchanged 
many  letters  and  have  become  fast  friends.  He  will 
develop  into  a  good  farmer,  as  you  may  know  by  the 
following  extracts  from  two  of  his  letters: 

Oct.  18,  1903.  Dear  Uncle  John: — We  are  having  our 


first  snow.  It  is  pretty  tough  pulling  turnips.  With  what 
I  got  out  of  my  garden,  1  bought  me  a  pig  for  .$1  and  a  calf 
for  82,  and  I  have  bought  73  cents  worth  of  corn  in  the 
shock.  How  much  bran  must  I  buy  to  put  with  my  corn¬ 
stalks  to  make  good  feed  for  ray  three  sheep?  I  have  81 
left,  and  beside  I  have  not  sold  my  cabbage  and  I  have  some 
squash  on  hand.  Your  loving  nephew. 

April  11,  1904.  Dear  Uncle  John: — I  am  going  to  school 
this  week,  which  will  make  11  weeks.  I  built  a  stone  arch 
and  started  to  boil  some  sap  from  trees  all  my  own.  When 
the  fire  got  hot,  the  flat  stone  on  top  busted.  What  made  it 
bust?  The  other  stones  didn't.  My  old  sheep  had  one  nice 
lamb.  My  yearling  sheep  had  two,  but  she  lost  one.  I 

have  been  feeding  one  of  papa's  Iambs  with  a  bottle.  It 

follows  me  about  as  though  I  was  its  mother  and  bleats 
ma-ma.  I  wish  you  could  come  and  see  me.  I  have  a  lot 

of  blue  and  white  Crocus  that  will  blossom.  This  Spring 

I  shall  set  out  a  patch  of  strawberries.  Your  loving  nephew. 

I  wish  you  would  tell  the  grown-up  readers  of  The 
R.  N.-Y.  how  ownership  is  a  powerful  factor  in  leading 
children  to  take  a  live  interest  in  home  and  farm  affairs. 
There  are  far  too  many  cases  of  the  “the  boy's  steers” 
and  “father’s  oxen.”  Neither  you  nor  I  would  now 
stand  such  injustice,  though  we  may  have  suffered  from 
such  when  we  were  boys.  If  similar  indignities  were 
put  on  us  to-day,  we  would  make  a  bee  line  for  a  lawyer, 
and  there  would  soon  be  a  case  in  court  of  trover  and 
conversion.  Children  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice. 
They  may  have  to  submit  to  many  impositions,  but  they 
never  forget  it  so  long  as  they  live.  I  have  such  in¬ 
stances  that  have  been  festering  in  my  memory  for 
half  a  century.  Have  you?  uncle  john. 

RAISING  COLTS  ON  COW'S  MILK. 

The  foal  in  Fig.  173  never  had  any  milk  from  dam. 
but  was  started  with  cow’s  milk  and  water,  one- 
third  of  former  to  two-thirds  latter,  with  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  common  sugar,  fed  every  two  hours  for 
two  weeks  and  then  every  three  hours  until  about 
two  months  old.  Strength  and  amount  were  steadily 
increased,  commencing  with  one  pint,  increasing  to 
two  quarts  at  four  months,  after  two  months  being 
fed  six  times  a  day  until  weaned  at  four  months  on 
a  grain  ration  of  ground  oats  and  bran,  with  a  little 
calf  meal,  and  of  course  a  run  on  grass  at  night  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather  and  fly  time.  For  the  first  three 
weeks  it  was  fed  in  the  night,  about  2  A.  M.,  getting 
last  feed  at  10  P.  M.,  and  first  at  6  A.  M.  At  about 
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three  weeks  we  commenced  adding  to  the  feed  about 
iy2  pint  of  Blatchford’s  calf  meal  for  the  day.  This 
amount  was  cooked  with  plenty  of  water,  as  it  ab¬ 
sorbs  a  large  amount,  and  fed  an  equal  amount  at 
each  feed.  This  was  also  fed  in  less  amounts  to 
commence  on,  and  gradually  increased  until  when 
weaned  there  was  but  little  milk  used.  The  meal 
was  not  used  because  it  was  thought  to  be  better 
than  milk,  but  on  account  of  cheapness,  and  made 
a  good  substitute.  Possibly  oil  meal  would  do  as 
well.  After  the  first  two  weeks  one  teaspoonful  of 
pure  blood  meal  was  added  to  each  feed.  Grain  was 
placed  where  it  could  be  nibbled  at  will,  so  when 
weaned  regular  feeds  were  eaten  clean.  We  do  not 
claim  this  is  the  best  way  of  raising  a  colt  other 
than  with  its  dam,  but  this  one  was  raised  without 
any  sickness  of  any  kind,  and  while  not  as  fat  as 
with  ?.  good  milking  dam,  grew  and  did  well.  As 
a  pointer  to  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  raise 
a  colt  by  hand,  do  not  get  over  anxious  to  see  it 
fat  and  plump,  as  the  greatest  danger  is  that  of  over 
feeding.  maglay  bros. 

Janesville*  Wis. _ 

FACTS  ABOUT  LEGHORN  PULLETS.— We 
hatched  our  first  chickens — Leghorns — this  year  March 
10.  These  chicks  are  still  in  our  long  heated  brooder 
house,  and  are  fully  feathered,  and  we  put  them  in  col¬ 
ony  houses  out  on  range  the  first  week  in  May.  We 
separate  the  pullets  from  the  cockerels  that  we  raise 
for  breeders,  and  do  not  allow  them  together  again  until 
we  mate  them  in  the  breeding  season.  We  had  pullets 
laying  in  August  last  year.  These  pullets  that  we  have 
should  lay  in  August,  September  and  October,  and  it 
they  do  not  moult  should  lay  all  Winter.  If  they 
should  moult  it  will  stop  them  from  laying  for  a  month 
or  so,  but  they  have  paid  well  for  their  moult,  as  they 
have  laid  from  50  to  100  eggs  when  eggs  are  the  hardest 
to  get,  and  we  have  to  have  eggs  then  to  supply  our 
trade.  We  hatch  from  March  10  up  to  June  1,  so  we 
string  our  pullets  along  for  three  months.  The  pullets 
hatched  in  May  will  grow  a  little  faster  than  the  early- 
hatched  birds;  the  weather  conditions  are  better.  We 
can  handle  our  Leghorns  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year,  as  they  feather  fast  and  can  stand  the  cold  and 
stormy  weather.  We  hatched  Leghorns  each  year  in 
September  and  sold  them  as  broilers  in  October  and 
November.  We  netted  over  $1  a  pair  on  them,  and  it 
came  at  a  season  when  we  had  the  time  to  spare. 

Ocean  Co.,  N.  J.  Austin  g.  brown. 
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SHALL  WE  BUY  APPLE  BARRELS  EARLY ? 

On  general  principles  it  would  be  thought  the  part  oi 
wisdom  to  buy  early,  as  barrels  are  invariably  cheaper 
in  June  than  they  are  in  September  or  October,  and  as 
time  is  of  some  value  early  buyers  will  economize  in 
that  direction.  I  have  in  mind  just  at  this  moment  a 
remark  made  by  one  of  the  leading  apple  growers  in  this 
section.  Speaking  of  his  experiences  in  a  certain  year 
— not  last  year — when  barrels  were  scarce,  he  said :  “I 
did  noMnind  the  high  price  so  much  as  the  loss  of  time 
involved  in  getting  them,  which  actually  amounted  to 
more  in  dollars  and  cents  than  the  cost  of  the  barrels.” 
I  have  no  doubt  many  others  have  had  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence,  extreme  though  it  be.  There  would  be  but  one 
answer  as  to  the  advisability  of  “laying  in”  coal,  also 
a  number  of  other  commodities  which  will  suggest 
themselves,  which  vary  according  to  locality  and  season. 
Why  then  should  there  be  any  question  of  this  character 
as  to  apple  barrels?  I  can  imagine  somebody  rising 
from  his  seat  right  at  this  point  and  saying:  “I  can 
answer  that !  I  laid  in  some  once,  and  it  was  the  last 
time,  too.  When  I  got  ready  to  use  them  I  found  them 
in  knock-down  form.”  That  is  just  what  will  too  often 
happen  when  barrels  are  picked  too  green.  The  average 
barrel  manufacturer  is  not  a  practical  cooper,  and  the 
average  cooper  is  just  practical  enough  to  throw  a  barrel 
together  (in  trade  parlance)  which  will  stand  long 
enough  to  go  from  the  shop  to  the  orchard.  If  it  gets 
there  safe  and  is  properly  packed  it  will  go  a  good  deal 
farther,  and  stand  up  better  than  if  empty.  But  if  the 
manufacturer  is  a  practical  cooper  and  has  an  honorable 
pride  in  his  goods,  and  properly  inspects  them,  it  will 
be  advantageous  from  every  point  of  view  to  buy  his 
barrels  early  in  the  season.  Such  a  barrel  maker  does 
not  wait  until  July  or  August  to  begin  manufacturing, 
but  is  usually  found  making  barrels  the  year  round. 
The  barrels  which  he  makes  and  expects  to  keep  in 
storage  for  future  sale  will  be  found  safe  to  buy  now. 
But  unless  you  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  getting  barrels 
well  made  of  dry  stock  my  advice  would  be,  don’t  buy 
at  any  price.  Of  the  barrel  made  of  green  stock  it  has 
been  said:  “He  (the  Commission  Man)  doth  not  look 
with  favor  upon  the  barrel  when  it  is  straight.  Neither 
doth  he  regard  with  equanimity  the  open  joint  that 
revealeth  the  color  of  the  fruit  within.  With  his  tongue 
lie  curseth  the  barrel  that  movetli  itself  away  by  reason 
of  slack  hoops,  on  such  he  setteth  a  price.”  R.  G. 


PLANTS  THAT  WORK  FOR  US. 

Sofa  Beans  in  New  York. 

Soy  or  Soja  beans  are  becoming  an  important  part 
of  the  ration  for  dairy  cows  in  this  section.  Some  of 
the  farmers  even  think  it  a  solution  of  the  feed  ques¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  can  grow  a  balanced  ration  for  the 
cow  without  the  use  of  high-priced  grains.  In  the 
growing  of  the  Soy  beans  it  is  important  to  have  good 
seed  and  of  the  right  variety.  The  only  kind  that  ma¬ 
tures  and  ripens  seed  here  is  Henderson’s  Early 
Green,  using  about  six  quarts  of  seed  per  acre  planted 
in  the  same  hill  with  the  corn,  using  a  stab  planter  so 
that  it  can  be  rowed  both  ways.  It  does  not  seem  to 
interfere  with  the  growth  of  corn  in  the  least.  Cut  with 
the  corn  into  the  silo  one  has  greatly  increased  the 
amount  of  protein  and  with  two  parts  of  silage  and 
what  early  cut  hay  or  Alfalfa  the  cow  will  eat  up  clean, 
very  little  if  any  grain*  need  be  fed.  One  of  our  best, 
and  most  reliable  farmers  who  has  tested  this  method 
for  a  number  of  years  claims  he  cannot  increase  the 
flow  of  milk  by  the  use  of  grain.  My  experience  with 
it  is  that  it  will  grow  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  last 
two  seasons  it  has  been  very  wet  and  cold,  and  cow  peas 
of  all  kinds  have  been  an  entire  failure?  while  the  Soy 
beans  have  grown  luxuriantly.  A  point  that  we  have 
noted  is  that  it  does  better  the  second  year  and  after  on 
the  same  soil,  as  the  soil  becomes  inoculated  with  bac¬ 
teria  and  the  roots  become  covered  with  nodules  as 
nitrogen  gathers  that  give  it  that  dark  green  color. 
M  ith  the  Soy  bean  and  Alfalfa  who  can  say  but  what 
the  dairy  business  will  be  revolutionized? 

Hamilton,  N.  Y.  F.  n.  P. 

Co  tv  Peas  in  Corn  for  North  Carolina. 

G.  W.  G.,  on  page  364,  asks  what  are  the  best  climb¬ 
ing  cow  peas  to  plant  with  corn  for  silage,  how  plant 
and  what  time,  etc.  In  this  section  no  silage  is  made 
and  no  variety  of  climbing  peas  that  will  get  at  the 
right  stage  to  cut  when  the  corn  would  be  at  the  best 
for  silage  as  I  understand  it ;  viz.,  at  the  glazing  period. 
It  is  the  custom  here  to  plant  peas  in  all  corn.  This 
is  done  in  two  ways ;  first,  when  the  corn  is  10  to  15 
inches  high  a  small  hole  is  dug  with  the  corner  of  a 
hoe  between  each  hill  of  corn,  6  to  10  seeds  put  in  these 
holes,  and  covered  with  a  small  amount  of  earth  as  the 
corn  is  cultivated  by  running  the  cultivator  on  each  side 
of  it.  I  hese  make  but  very  little  growth  until  the  corn 
is  about  matured.  It  is  the  custom  here  to  pull  the 
blades  from  the  corn  when  it  is  just  getting  hard,  about 
at  the  period  it  would  be  cut  and  shocked  at  the  North. 
W  hen  the  blades  are  removed  the  peas  grow  up  and  run 


over  the  stalks  with  the  ears  of  corn,  after  causing  it  to 
fall  down,  and  producing  the  pods  in  abundance,  which 
are  gathered  by  hogs,  except  what  are  picked  for  seed. 
The  Whipporwill  is  not  a  running  variety,  and  is  not 
planted  except  after  small  grain  and  at  the  last  plowing 
of  corn,  when  sown  broadcast  for  manure  or  hay. 

Mt.  Olive,  N.  C.  j.  o.  l. 

Hard  on  Alfalfa  and  Clover. 

My  field  is  about  five-eighths  acre,  gravelly,  and  most 
of  it  extremely  stony.  About  seven  years  ago  it  was 
seeded  to  Alfalfa  and  plowed  up  next  year  as  no  good, 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  GOOD  DAIRY  COW.  Fig.  178. 

See  Page  422. 

but  about  in  center  of  piece  were  a  few  roots  that  per¬ 
sisted  in  living.  Patch  was  plowed  and  worked  every 
year.  There  were  also  several  large  roots  around  edges, 
healthy,  thrifty  and  productive.  We  came  in  possession 
of  the  place  April  1,  1902.  We  put  on  a  little  manure, 
ashes  and  fertilizer,  and  planted  potatoes  in  1903;  more 
manure,  200  pounds  fertilizer  and  sowed  to  peas  and 
oats.  Peas  grew  five  feet  high.  We  cut  them  for  hay, 
plowed  the  piece  and  sowed  Alfalfa  August  1.  It  was 
raining  nearly  all  the  time,  and  in  four  days  the  piece 
began  to  show  green,  and  September  16  the  hay  was 
from  10  to  15  inches  high.  We  mowed  and  fed  green, 
and  estimated  more  than  a  ton  of  feed.  It  went  into 
Winter  in  good  condition;  ground  quite  well  covered 
and  plants  well  stoolcd  out.  Ground  was  quite  well 
covered  with  snow  until  about  February  1 ;  there  was 
a  general  break-up,  and  the  Alfalfa  was  nice  and  green, 
but  about  February  16  the  thermometer  went  down  to 
24  below  zero.  A  large  per  cent,  of  it  failed  to  get  the 
breath  of  life  this  Spring.  April  25  we  sowed  no  more 
seed  and  dragged  well  with  a  one-horse  spike-tooth 
drag.  The  new  seed  is  coming  nicely  and  we  shall 
await  developments ;  shall  try  to  get  a  dressing  of  lime 
for  it  this  Fall  if  it  lives.  Much  of  the  Red  clover  on 
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See  Page  422. 

heavy  land  stands  on  stilts  four  to  six  inches  high, 
ruined.  Crimson  clover  failed  to  show  a  green  leaf. 
Standing  Stone,  Pa  w.  B.  t. 

CEMENT  TROUGH  FOR  WATERING  STOCK. 

I  have  never  had  charge  of  a  stable  equipped  with 
individual  drinking  basins  for  cows,  or  with  mangers 
used  as  water  trough  for  a  row  of  cattle.  I  have  friends 
using  each  system  with  gratifying  results  to  them. 
Personally,  my  inclinations  are  toward  the  watertight 
cement  continuous  manger-trough,  provided  there  is  an 
abundance  of  water  for  use,  so  that  a  strong  flow  can  at 
once  be  directed  into  the  trough,  that  the  operation 
of  filling  will  be  prompt  of  execution.  The  individual 
drinking  basins  in  Winter  are  more  likely  to  cause 


trouble  from  freezing  of  pipes  or  basin  unless  carefully 
attended  to,  and  it  also  seems  to  me  that  these  basins 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  accumulate  filth  in  the  form 
of  hay  dust,  chaff,  etc.,  and  so  produce  unsanitary  water 
than  will  be  the  case  with  the  cement  trough.  A  broom 
will  soon  brush  out  a  long  cement  trough  and  make  it 
clean  and  attractive.  A  number  of  small  basins  require 
much  more  attention.  The  chief  argument  that  will  be 
raised  against  the  cement  trough  is  that  it  will  distribute 
disease,  as,  for  example,  tuberculosis.  In  view  of  the 
shifts  which  occur  of  stock  in  stables,  I  fail  to  see  how 
disease  may  be  much  more  distributed  through  this  sys¬ 
tem  than  by  the  small  basins,  where  germs  will  be  if 
anything  more  likely  to  lurk.  In  general,  my  opinion  is 
that  the  basin  will  be  kept  less  clean  tnan  the  easily 
cleaned  mangers. 

The  average  farmer  is  slack  in  the  care  of  the  interior 
of  his  stables.  Many  really  excellent  devices  are 
neglected  that  should  be  used,  simply  because  they  are 
thought  to  be  of  too  much  trouble.  1  he  open  cement 
trough  presents  the  very  least  amount  of  objection  from 
tliis  point  of  view.  Further,  if  the  herd  is  a  healthy 
one,  there  will  be  no  special  danger  from  spreading 
disease  through  drinking  in  their  open  trough  extend¬ 
ing  along  in  front  of  a  row  of  cows.  Such  a  trough, 
with  no  corners,  flushed  with  water  twice  daily,  I  should 
consider  a  model  feeding  and  drinking  place  from  the 
sanitary  point  of  view.  In  Winter  there  might  be  some 
trouble  from  freezing  when  extremely  cold  weather  was 
on,  yet  this  should  be  dealt  with  as  easily  as  any  other 
form  of  watei  ing,  excepting  where  a  tank  heater  is  used 
in  the  water  trough  itself,  as  is  so  common  in  the  West. 

Ohio  State  University.  c.  s.  plumb 


VALUE  OF  OHIO  ORCHARDS. 

Hill  land  is  worth  about  $20  per  acre  here  as  a  rule, 
and  it  is  on  the  tax  duplicate  at  $4  to  $6  per  acre,  some 
exceptional  farms  being  valued  higher,  and  some  farms 
sell  as  low  as  $5  per  acre  occasionally.  Most  hill  farms 
are  valued  as  a  whole  at  $5  to  $6,  and  nothing  said 
about  an  orchard  as  far  as  value  is  concerned.  I  know 
of  a  man  involved  in  a  suit  whose  farm  was  sold,  and 
the  buyer  got  enough  apples  of?  it  the  first  year  to  pay 
him  for  his  investment,  and  only  a  small  part  of  the 
farm  was  devoted  to  orchards.  If  the  land  cost  $20 
to  start  the  preparation  and  trees  would  bring  the  cost 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  up  to  about  $40  per  acre, 
and  it  would  be  worth  about  $10  per  acre  per  year  to 
give  it  fair  attention  for  the  next  six  years,  making  the 
outlay  about  $100,  wnen  it  should  begin  to  bear  fail 
crops.  Some  fruit  can  be  gathered  at  four  or  five  years, 
and  there  would  be  more  expense  than  $10  some  years, 
but  the  receipts  of  the  first  apples  might  offset  the  extra 
cost.  For  the  next  20  years  the  orchard  should  produce 
an  average  of  50  barrels  per  acre  and  sell  for  an  average 
of  $2  per  barrel,  making  the  gross  receipts  about  $100 
per  acre,  and  the  expense  annually  would  be  about  half 
the  receipts,  leaving  $50  per  acre  for  20  years,  or  $1,000 
as  a  dividend  from  an  orchard  with  good  attention. 
Trees  will  usually  bear  themselves  to  death  on  our  thin 
hills  by  the  time  they  are  30  years  old,  and  many  of 
them  die  sooner,  probably  from  starvation  in  many 
cases.  The  age  and  condition  should  determine  the 
selling  price,  and  if  the  varieties  are  not  good  ones  it  is 
not  worth  a  dollar.  I  would  consider  orchard  lands 
worth  from  $50  to  $200  per  acre.  Here  there  are  knobs, 
banks  and  ravines  that  one  could  afford  to  give  away  to 
v*et  rid  of  them  if  he  could  do  so,  but  when  a  farm  is 
valued  that  must  be  considered  with  the  good  part. 
There  are  no  farms  I  know  of  with  orchards  on  them 
which  are  for  sale,  and  plenty  of  hill  farms  can  be 
bought  at  from  $15  to  $25  per  acre  without  any  orchard. 
Some  favored  localities  where  small  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  grown  well  would  command  higher  figures. 
Bottom  land  will  bring  from  $50  to  $100  unless  it  is 
low  and  wet.  As  a  rule  farmers  having  orchards  make 
better  living  than  those  without  fruit  to  sell.  When 
there  is  plenty  of  fruit  on  the  farm  the  boys  generally 
find  plenty  of  employment  at  home,  and  when  it  is  with¬ 
out  it  they  have  to  work  out  to  get  a  start,  and  fewer 
of  them  ever  do  get  a  start.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Ohio. 


WATERING  HORSES. — I  notice  many  farmers  are 
very  careless  about  this.  Many  a  man  will  leave  home  at 
6  to  6.30  A.  M.  to  do  a  day’s  work  plowing,  work  the 
team  until  noon,  then  water  and  feed ;  hitch  up  again  at 
one  and  work  till  six.  The  man  will  have  water  to 
drink  several  times  during  the  forenoon  and  afternoon, 
but  never  thinks  of  his  team.  A  team  should  be  watered 
at  least  once  during  each  half  day,  and  twice  or  three 
times  would  be  better,  particularly  in  hot  weather.  By 
watering  often  a  team  will  not  drink  an  over  quantity 
at  any  one  time,  as  is  often  the  case  when  horses  are 
watered  only  three  times  a  day,  and  in  hot  weather  I 
always  water  my  horses  in  the  evening,  perhaps  at  8.30 
or  9  P.  M.,  about  2J^  or  3  hours  after  they  have  eaten 
their  night  feed.  lester  r.  maynard. 

Massachusetts. 
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FARMERS'  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  panpr.l 


Sorghum  at  the  North. 

F.  P.,  New  York,  N.  Y.—  Have  your  read¬ 
ers  had  any  experience  with  sorghum  in 
latitude  of  New  York.  I  have  heard  it 
stated  that  it  was  superior  to  corn  for  fod¬ 
der.  What  cultivation  and  fertilizer  is  re¬ 
quired? 

Ans. — We  have  grown  Early  Amber 
cane  several  years.  We  consider  the 
first  cutting  superior  to  corn  fodder  for 
green  feeding,  but  we  find  it  hard  to 
cure  in  our  moist  climate.  For  hog  or 
sheep  pasture  the  sorghum  is  excellent. 
We  have  sown  the  seed  broadcast  and 
in  drills,  and  prefer  the  former.  The 
sorghum  does  best  on  light  open  soils, 
but  must  be  well  fed,  either  with 
manure  or  a  fertilizer,  such  as  is  used 
for  corn.  We  find  it  best  to  soak  the 
seed  thoroughly  in  hot  water  before 
sowing. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  for  Missouri. 

R.  B.  H.,  Mexico,  Mo.— Which  are  the  best 
kinds  of  currants  and  gooseberries  to  set 
in  Missouri  for  market?  I  wish  to  set  200 
or  300,  about  150  each,  some  that  are  hardy 
and  sure  croppers. 

Ans.— Currants  do  not  flourish  very 
well  in  Missouri,  owing  to  the  very- 
warm  Summers  there,  but  gooseberries 
do  well.  However,  it  is  practicable  to 
grow  both  for  market  in  a  limited  way. 
I  would  advise  thorough  mulching  of 
currant  bushes  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  roots  cool  and  moist,  which  is  a 
condition  that  they  require  for  good 
results.  The  varieties  that  will  succeed 
as  well  as  any  are  Red  Dutch,  Red 
Cross  and  North  Star.  Of  the  gooseber¬ 
ries  the  Houghton,  Downing  and  Cham¬ 
pion  are  among  the  best.  The  large 
English  kinds  are  very  subject  to  mil¬ 
dew7  in  warm  climates,  and  are  not 
suitable  there.  h.  e.  v.  p. 

The  “Red  Albumen”  Fraud. 

E  G.  M„  East  Bethany,  N.  Y.— Can  you 
tell  what  is  the  red  part  of  the  mixture 
called  red  albumen,  of  which  so  much  was 
said? 

Ans. — J.  M.  Bain,  who  writes  from 
Zanesville  and  New  Concord,  Ohio,  im¬ 
poses  occasionally  upon  the  farm  press 
in  the  form  of  a  communication,  such 
as — “How  a  poor  widow  supported  her¬ 
self,”  “How  I  made  poultry  pay,”  “Oc¬ 
cupation  and  w7ork  for  all,”  etc.,  etc., 
the  articles  being  so  worded,  w7ith  bad 
spelling,  etc.,  as  to  appear  reliable.  He 
thus  secures  free  advertising  (as  he 
adroitly  refers  to  a  company  v7hich  sells 
something),  and  after  being  exposed  re¬ 
tires  for  two  or  three  years,  coming  out 
again  under  a  new  name  and  address. 
He  has  been  convicted  once.  It  is  near¬ 
ly  time  for  his  next  communication. 
He  got  considerable  free  advertising  on 
red  albumen  as  a  substance  for  making 
hens  lay.  It  was  a  mineral,  he  said, 
discovered  in  South  America,  etc.  Ex¬ 
amination  showed  it  to  consist  princi¬ 
pally  of  red  iron  oxide,  containing  no 
albumen,  of  course,  and  absolu*'’y 
worthless.  There  is  no  such  substance 
as  red  albumen.  p.  ii.  Jacobs. 

Muriate  and  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

II.,  Akron,  N.  Y.— Will  you  tell  me  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  muriate  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  which  is  the  better  to  mix 
with  H  per  cent,  acid  phosphate?  Sul¬ 
phate  costs  $5  a  ton  more  than  muriate. 

Ans. — The  muriate  is  a  chloride — that 
is,  combined  with  a  substance  known  as 
chlorine,  while  the  sulphate  is  combined 
with  sulphur.  To  illustrate,  salt  is  a 
chloride,  being  soda  combined  w7ith 
chlorine,  w?hile  Glauber’s  salt,  often 
taken  as  a  medicine,  is  a  sulphate  of 
soda.  Most  of  us  know  what  an  ill¬ 
smelling  substance  chloride  of  lime  is, 
and  how  different  it  is  from  land  plaster 
or  sulphate  of  lime.  Thus  in  muriate 
the  potash  is  lilfce  the  soda  in  the  salt, 
combined  with  chlorine,  while  in  the 
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sulphate,  like  the  lime  in  the  plaster,  it 
combines  with  the  sulphur,  so  that 
potash,  like  man,  is  “known  by  the  com¬ 
pany  it  keeps.”  It  is  this  differeface 
in  combination  that  makes  the  sulphate 
worth  more  than  the  muriate.  Put  a 
large  handful  of  salt  or  chloride  of  lime 
around  most  plants  and  you  kill  them. 
Put  the  same  quantity  of  plaster  and 
you  make  them  grow.  It  is  the  chlorine 
that  does  the  damage.  When  ordinary 
quantities  of  muriate  are  scattered  over 
an  acre  of  ground  there  is  not  enough 
chlorine  to  poison  the  crop,  but  it  will 
to  some  extent  prevent  the  formation 
of  starch  <md  sugar.  Thus  on  such 
crops  as  sugar  beets  or  vegetables  and 
fruits  grown  for  high  flavor,  the  sul¬ 
phate  is  worth  more  than  the  muriate. 
On  ordinary  farm  crops,  except  potatoes, 
the  muriate  will  answer.  The  sulphate 
mixes  with  acid  phosphate  better  than 
the  muriate  because  it  is  drier. 

/ 

Figuring  a  Fertilizer  Mixture. 

L.  If.  R.,  Torrington,  Com.— Will  you  give 
the  analysis  of  the  following  formula,  and 
express  your  opinion  of  same  for  potatoes: 
700  pounds  blood,  bone  and  meat;  600  pounds 
superphosphate;  200  pounds  dissolved  bone 
black;  300  pounds  high-grade  sulphate  of 
potash;  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda?  The 
same  formula  is  used  for  berries,  corn  and 
other  vegetables,  except  that  the  muriate 
of  potash  is  used  in  place  of  the  sulphate. 

Ans. — Taking  the  analyses  as  you  give 
them  the  mixture  would  show  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Phos- 

Nitro-  phoric  Pot- 
gen.  acid.  ash. 

700  pounds  blood  and 

meat  .  49 

600  pounds  superphos¬ 
phate  . 

200  pounds  bone  black. 

300  pounds  sulphate  of 

potash  . 

200  pounds  nitrate  of 
soda  .  38 

Total  .  87 

This  means  nearly  4V2  per  cent  nitro¬ 
gen,  9V2  of  phosphoric  acid  and  7*4  of 
potash.  We  take  the  lowest  figure  of 
the  guarantee.  Fertilizer  dealers  say. 
this  is  not  fair,  but.  that  we  ought  to 
take  the  average  of  the  two  figures.  The 
lower  one  is  all  these  dealers  can  guar¬ 
antee.  There  is  probably  some  mistake 
about  the  analysis  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
This  rarely  averages  over  16*4  per 
cent  nitrogen.  Perhaps  you  mean 
sulphate  of  ammonia.  This  mixture 
ought  to  produce  a  crop.  From  our  ex¬ 
perience  we  doubt  if  such  a  mixture 
would  pay  for  corn  on  a  sod.  Less  ni¬ 
trogen  would  answ'er. 

The  Blight  on  Cucumbers. 

C.  E.  K.,  Cedar  Broolc,  N.  J—  I  plant  every 
year  several  acres  of  cucumbers  which  I 
use  in  my  business.  In  former  years  I 
had  alw'ays  a  good  crop,  but  the  last  two 
years  thej7  were  an  entire  failure.  The 
leaves  started  to  get  yellow  after  the  first 
picking,  and  the  vines  died  also.  The 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood  call  this  the 
blight.  Could' I  help  these  with  spraying, 
and  what  is  the  best  to  spray  w7ith?  My 
soil  is  medium  light.  I  use  stable  manure; 
buy  new  seed  every  year  and  nevqr  plant 
the  cucumbers  on  the  same  field  where 
they  have  been  the  year  before. 

Ans. — It  is  quite  evident  that  C.  E.  K. 
has  what  most  of  us  call  “the  blight.” 
The  disease  is  first  made  noticeable  by 
small  brow'n  spots  on  the  leaves.  They 
usually  occur  in  batches  in  various  parts 
of  the  field  at  first,  but  in  two  or  three 
days  will  spread  over  the  entire  field, 
turning  the  leaves  almost  black,  crimp¬ 
ing  the  edges,  and  the  field  will  look 
at  the  end  of  a  v7eek  as  though  fire  had 
visited  it.  I  presume  this  is  the  disease 
that  is  troubling  the  inquirer;  it  is 
however  the  one  that  Has  ruined  cucum¬ 
bers  and  muskmelons  in  this  section 
for  the  last  four  years.  I  might  say  it 
is  far  worse  on  muskmelons  here  than  it 
is  on  cucumbers.  Some  of  the  truckers 
in  this  section  are  having  fair  success 
some  seasons  with  spraying,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  season  like  the  last,  I  do 
not  believe  anything  will  save  vines  like 
cucumber,  or  muskmelons.  I  have  a 
friend  near  me  w7lio  claims  he  could  not 
grow  any  cucumbers  even  in  his  green¬ 
houses  were  it  not  for  spraying.  This 
man  follows  it  up  very  thoroughly,  but 
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failed  last  season  to  keep  his  vines  alive 
the  usual  length  of  time.  I  believe  this 
disease  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the 
muskmelon  so  will  speak  from  that 
standpoint.  It  is  claimed  by  some  of 
our  most  extensive  melon  growers  that 
three  to  four  sprayings  with  Bordeaux 
Mixture  will  keep  the  vine  green 
through  the  picking  season,  provided  it 
is  begun  early  enough.  It  should  be 
begun  as  soon  as  vines  begin  to  run, 
and  kept  up  at  intervals  as  long  as 
needed.  I  would  think  that  the  cucum- 
ings  than  the  melons  because  the  fruit 
ings  than  the  melon  because  the  fruit 
is  picked  green,  and  the  longer  you  keep 
the  vines  alive  the  greater  crop  you  ob¬ 
tain.  The  formula  for  this  purpose 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


$250  WORTH  CABBAGES 

PRODUCED  BY  ONE  POUND 

VAN  NAMEN’S  EXCELSIOR  HOLLAND  GROWN 

Cabbage  Seed,  late  large,  round,  solid  white  heads: 
highly  recommended.  Packet,  25  cents;  quarter 
pound,  75  cents;  pound,  $2.00. 

C-  H.  JOOSTEN,  Importer, 

-201  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


CHOICE  CELERY  CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  only  !$1  per  1,000.  All  good  sorts  ready 
in  July.  SLAYMAKER  <fe  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


P  ADD  ARC  Plants,  $1  per  1,000;  $8.50  per  10,000. 
VADDHUCi  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Early  Sum¬ 
mer,  Danish  Railhead,  E.  W.  KocheUe,  Chester,  N.  J . 


varies  with  different  farmers,  some  us¬ 
ing  four  pounds  copper  sulphate,  four 
pounds  lime  and  40  gallons  water,  while 
others  use  it  much  weaker.  What  I 


SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  Jersey  Yellow,  jersey 

Red.  Big  8tem,  Pierson,  Vineland  Bush,  and  other 
varieties.  C.  M*  HARRISON*  Viceland  N*  J* 

Formerly  F.  S.  Newcomb. 


have  used  myself  I  made  4-6-50,  and 
think  it  plenty  strong  enough  for  tender 
leaves.  I  think  that  if  C.  E.  K  will  try 
one  of  these  formulas  and  begin  spray¬ 
ing  early,  keeping  persistently  at  it,  it 
will  help  if  not  entirely  cure.  c.  c.  h. 

Bees  Working  on  Grapes. 

U.  E.  J.,  Morristown,  Term.— Can  anyone 
tell  me  how  to  keep  bees  out  of  the  vine¬ 
yard,  or  how  to  prevent  them  destroying 
the  grapes  as  they  ripen? 

An«. — From  the  inquiry  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  just  what  damage  the  bees 
do  to  the  grapes.  There  are  various 
species  of  birds  that  make  a  small  punc¬ 
ture  in  the  numerous  berries  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes.  The  most  frequent  offender 
is  the  Cape  May  warbler  (Dendroica 
tigrina).  This  little  bird,  quick  of 
flight,  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  and 
striped,  makes  its  visits  early  in  the 
morning.  It  will  sit  on  a  bunch,  and  run 
its  needle-like  beak  into  berry  after 
berry,  almost  as  fast  as  one  can  count 
In  this  way  it  will  ruin  a  number  of 
bunches  before  it  is  satisfied.  The  bees, 
attracted  by  the  exposed  juices  oozing 
from  the  berries,  will  run  their  delicate 
tongues  down  into  the  opening  made  by 
the  bird.  As  it  is  rarely  if  ever  seen, 
and  the  bees  are  ever  present  during  the 
daytime,  it  is  naturally  supposed  that 
they  puncture  the  grapes,  when,  in  fact, 
the  real  culprit  is  the  bird  of  the  early 
morning.  Another  grape-puncturing 
bird  is  the  Baltimore  oriole,  with  its 
brilliant  plumage.  Sparrows,  yellow- 
hammers  and  robins  sometimes  acquire 
the  habit,  but  rarely.  As  the  mouth 
parts  of  the  bee  are  not  adapted  to  cut¬ 
ting  the  skin  of  fruit,  it  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  they  ever  puncture  any 
sound  fruit.  But  some  varieties  of 
grapes,  with  a  very  thin  skin,  like  the 
Niagara,  when  overripe,  will  crack. 
These  the  bees  will  crawl  all  over,  suck 
dry  at  the  opening,  making  themselves 
a  general  nuisance.  But  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  in  every  case  they  leave  the 
sound  fruit  intact,  even  after  the 
broken  fruit  has  been  sucked  dry.  The 
remedy  in  each  case  is  obvious.  The 
owner  of  the  vineyard,  or  the  bee-keep¬ 
er  himself,  if  the  bees  are  tx-oublesome, 
should,  early  in  the  morning,  watch  for 
birds,  for  there  will  usually  be  only  a 
very  few  of  them;  and  if  these  are  shot, 
the  trouble  will  disappear  if  it  is  a  case 
of  puncturing.  If  it  is  one  of  overripe 
or  cracked  fruit,  then  the  vineyardist 
himself  should  pick  the  fruit  before  it 
reaches  that  condition.  If  it  is  care¬ 
fully  handled  and  screened  as  soon  as 
put  into  baskets,  there  will  usually  be 
very  little  trouble  by  the  bees  annoying. 
We  have  about  300  colonies  that  have 
been  located  in  a  vineyard  for  25  years, 
and  we  have  no  trouble  because  we  take 
care  of  the  birds,  and  pick  the  fruit 
before  it  cracks.  !e.  r.  root. 


POTATOES.— Bovee,  Carman,  Cobbler,  Harvest, 
*  Hustler,  Longfellow,  etc.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers, N.  Y. 


ONION  SEED— Southport  Globe 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

'THE  C.  O.  JELL1FF  MFG.  CO..  8outhport,  Conn. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Jf&W  transplanted  plants  of  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Celery.  Egg  Plant,  Pepper  and  Cauliflower.  Writs 
for  Price  List. 

J.  E.  HUTTON  k  SON.  Conyngham.  Pn_ 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  KK 

T  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenia,  N.  J. 


TREES  succeed  where 

Larfe™ery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


SPJBL.-- 

nil#  Fruit  Book  Free.  Beault  of  78  year*’  expentnc* 

Vr  STARK  BR0»,  Lwiitaaa,  Mo.;  Dansrllle,  N.V.;  Elf 


Farmers  interested  in  Mammoth 
Early  8-Rowed  Red  glazed;  2.2UU 
bushels— 14  acres,  and  White  FUnt  (test 95;:  descrip¬ 
tion  and  samples  free.  (Thisls  notSouthern  or  West¬ 
ern),  but  N.  Y.  State  grown.  Can  name  you  two  seeds¬ 
men  who  have  tested  this  corn  and  sent  check  for  75 
bushels  each.  One  to4  bushels, $2;  6  bushels,  $1.75: 
10  bushels  ormore,  $1  50.  Potatoes  all  sold. 

8.  J.  SMITH  CO.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


FOB  Q  A I  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel: 
*  Ull  0HL.L  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  and  $2  per  bubhel;  Seed 
bweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  MUford,  Del. 


HOYT'S  TREES 

have  a  reputation  of  more  than  50  years  back  of 
them.  Our  nurseries  are  the  largest  in  New  England. 
More  than  500  acres  of  strong,  rugged  soil  planted 
to  everything  that  is  best  In  Fruit  Trees,  Shade 
Trees,  Plants  and  Ornamental  Stock.  All 
stock  guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

Full  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  COMPANY, 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


50,000  Peach  Trees 

Fine  healthy  stock  in  all  the  leading 
▼arieties.  Write  for  prices  to-day. 

Dwyer’s  Spring  Catalogue  gives  full 
information  about  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  small  fruits,  vines,  etc.  Mailed 
free  on  request. 

T.  J.  Dwyer’s  book  on  hardy  trees,  plants  and 
vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  with  spring  orders. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO., 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


PLUM  TREES  CHEAP. 

We  offer  great  bargain  in  Plums,  4-5,  and  5-6  ft.,  two 
year, on  Plum  Root.  Varieties  Imp.  Gage,  Lincoln, 
Grand  Duke,  Gueii,  Fellen burg,  Shropshire  Damson, 
German  Prune,  Lombard,  Shippers  Pride,  Inglebert, 
Ogon,  Wickson,  Bradshaw,  Washington,  Quacken- 
boss,  Smith,  Beauty  of  Naples,  Moore's  Arctic  and 
Reine  Claude.  This  stock  is  strictly  first  class,  and 
we  offer  it  at  a  bargain.  Perfectly  dormant. 
WOODVIEW  NURSERIES,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa. 


d 

ETIberta  Peach 

The  perfect  freestone.#  Very 
large  and  fine.  Golden  yellow,  faint- 
1  y  striped  with  red.  Fruit  deliciously 
flavored.  Harly  August,  Tree  hand¬ 
some  and  most  prolific.  Fine  market 
variety  .All  choice  kinds. Catalog  free. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, 8x29, Berlin, Md. 

TnCCP  and  PLANTS  at  Wholesale  Prices. 
I  riLLO  Cat.  Free.  Reliance  Nursery.  Geneva, N.Y 


Crimson  Glover 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


In  sowing  this  valuable  clover  it  is  iinpor- 
tant  that  American  seed  is  used.  '» - 
supply  genuine  Delaware  seed  only.  uur 
special  circular  describing  uses  of  Crimson 


Clover  is  mailed  free. 


STARK  GRAPE  NURSERIES  are  in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Chautauqdfc 
ape  Belt,  which  produces  the  finest  vines  grown  in  the  U.  8.  We  have 
immense  stock  of  all  leading  sorts;  quality  perfect;  prices  low  as  those  of 


an 


■t  w  m  «  j  any  reputable  grower.  Send  us  your  orders— one  vine  of  a  car  load.  A  com- 

I  l\|  1-4  Vk  plete  line  of  fruit  trees,  small  c  -p  *  ni/  r>  r)f$5C  PORTLAND,  N.  Y. 
Y  Ail  L/O  fruits,  etc.  Price  List  free,  o  A  AKlv  DKU  O  Louisiana,  Mo. 


TREES 


$8  Pei  100 


APPLE,  PEAR,  CHERRY  and  PEACH,  healthy,  true  to  name 
and  fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low”  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Don’t  buy  until  you  get  our  catalogue,  which  is  freeror  send  list  o' 
wants  for  special  prices.  Address  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
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A  MARKET  GARDENER’S  NOTES . 

Early  Tomatoes. — In  transplanting 

early  tomatoes  from  the  hot  bed  to  the 
field  great  care  is  necessary,  that  we  may 
not  lose  the  early  start  gained  by  previ¬ 
ous  work  and  expense.  Any  time  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  May  that  prom¬ 
ises  good  weather  is  about  as  early  as  is 
safe  in  this  section  of  Jersey  for  trans¬ 
planting.  Further  south  throughout  Glou¬ 
cester  and  Salem  counties,  where  toma¬ 
to  growing  has  become  a  specialty,  they 
set  somewhat  earlier,  but  experience 
teaches  that  May  10  is  about  the  right 
time  here.  In  work  of  this  kind  always 
pay  more  attention  to  weather  indications 
than  to  any  definite  date.  For  instance, 
do  not  think  of  transplanting  in  the  face 
of  a  cold  storm.  Rather  wait  until  the 
storm  has  passed,  and,  following  the  in¬ 
dications,  catch  a  day  when  the  weather 
is  moderating.  Of  course  we  are  not 
ever  sure  of  weather  conditions,  but  a 
few  years  of  careful  observing  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  hit  it  more  accurately  than  we 
might  suppose.  We  use  the  blocking  meth¬ 
od.  Supposing  the  plants  have  been  spot¬ 
ted  out  in  the  bed  on  the  square  about  4 
x  4  inches,  we  take  a  spade  sharpened, 
or  an  ordinary  weeding  hoe  that  has  been 
straightened  out  and  sharpened,  and  cut 
the  bed  between  each  plant  both  ways,  thus 
leaving  a  block  four  inches  square  about 
each  plant.  Now  we  lift  these  blocks  of 
earth  containing  the  plants  on  a  flat  shovel 
and  load  them  onto  a  flat-bottomed  wagon. 
In  the  field  run  a  furrow  with  a  one-horse 
plow,  and  set  each  block  drawing  the  soil 
around  with  the  hands.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  plants  be  not  pressed  in  the 
hand,  thereby  cracking  and  loosening  the 
soil  around  the  roots,  thus  defeating  the 
object  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  expen¬ 
sive  handling  plants  in  this  way  on  a 
large  acreage,  but  they  practically  never 
wilt,  and  under  good  conditions  scarcely 
stop  growing.  Consequently  where  earli¬ 
ness  is  an  important  object,  it  is  well 
worth  the  extra  effort.  A  little  nitrate  of 
soda  scattered  a  few  inches  from  each 
plant  will  do  much  to  hasten  them  when 
first  placed  in  the  field. 

Insect  Pests. — The  season  of  the  year 
has  now  arrived  when  we  must  reckon 
with  the  various  pests  which  prey  upon 
our  plants.  In  dealing  with  cutworms, 
which  are  about  the  first  to  claim  our  at¬ 
tention,  we  find  that  they  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  using  Paris-green  and  bran. 
Stir  enough  Paris-green  in  the  bran  to 
tinge  it  slightly  with  green.  Just  enough 
to  make  it  perceptible.  1  hen  sprinkle  it 
until  it  is  damp  and  crumbling  through 
and  through.  We  put  just  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  this  dampened  bran  around  each 
plant.  The  worms,  strange  to  say,  seem 
to  prefer  this  mixture  to  green  plants,  and 
we  rarely  have  anything  destroyed  where 
this  is  used.  It  is  a  cheap,  thorough  and 
an  inexpensive  remedy  to  apply.  Next 
comes  the  striped  melon  bug,  and  a  most 
persistent  fellow  he  is,  too,  boring  into 
the  earth  around  our  melon  and  canta¬ 
loupe  plants  by  night,  and  then  coming 
out  during  the  day  to  feed  on  the  plants 
themselves.  One  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  contending  with  this  bug  is 
to  keep  the  earth  thoroughly  hoed  and 
loosened  around  the  plants,  thereby  break¬ 
ing  up  their  place  of  refuge.  T  he  fact 
that  they  suck  the  plant  rather  than  eat 
makes  it  impossible  to  poison  them,  and 
the  most  we  can  do  is  to  drive  them  off, 
therefore  we  dust  dried  ground  fish  scrap 
around  the  hill.  The  advantage  of  this 
fish  scrap  over  other  remedies  is  simply 
this :  Other  preparations  such  as  plaster 
and  kerosene  oil,  etc.,  become  weakened 
with  every  rain  and  dew,  whereas  the  fish 
becomes  more  offensive  the  more  it  is 
wet.  In  fact,  one  application  often  serves 
effectually  to  rout  them.  Another  point 
in  this  connection  is  the  thinning  of 
melons  and  cantaloupes.  The  bugs  find 
a  more  congenial  harboring  place  under  a 
cluster  of  plants  than  they  do  under  a 
single  one.  Consequently  by  thinning 
down  to  one  or  two  plants  in  a  hill  as 
soon  as  they '  are  thoroughly  up  you  do 
much  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  these  in¬ 


sects.  But  from  another  standpoint  you 
do  much  more.  A  hill  that  is  not  thinned 
down  until  two  or  three  weeks  after  they 
have  come  through  the  ground  will  grow 
into  a  big  bunch  of  slim,  weak  plants; 
whereas  a  hill  that  is  thinned  to  one  sin¬ 
gle  plant  as  soon  as  they  are  thoroughly 
up  will  develop  into  a  strong,  even,  well- 
balanced  individual — a  plant  that  starts 
quicker,  grows  faster,  and  lives  longer. 
In  short,  it  gains  an  advantage  at  the  very 
start  and  not  only  maintains  this  advan¬ 
tage,  but  it  increases  all  along.  It  is 
better  able  to  withstand  attacks  of  the 
various  forms  of  fungi  to  which  it  is 
subject  later  in  the  season.  I  can  not  say 
too  much  in  favor  of  hard  thinning  early 
in  this  line  of  crops.  The  gain  is  seen 
throughout  the  whole  season. 

Transplanting  Plants.— In  setting 

plants  there  are  a  few  points,  apparently 
insignificant  but  really  vital  to  the  well 
being  of  the  plant.  Chief  among  these  is 
the  making  up  of  the  ridge  into  which  we 
set  the  plants  some  days  in  advance  of 
the  time  of  setting.  A  row  made  up 
while  the  ground  is  damp  and  rained  on 
before  the  plant  is  set  we  will  find  much 
more  solid  than  a  freshly  prepared  one. 
Any  pressure  on  the  plant  with  the  trowel 
will  be  doubly  effective  in  firming  the 
earth  around  the  roots.  Moreover  an  old 
ridge  will  retain  its  moisture  much  longer 
than  a  fresh  one,  thus  insuring  a  better 
stand.  In  setting  sweet  potatoes  in  a 
dry  time  much  good  may  be  attained  by 
“sanding”  the  roots.  That  is,  by  dipping 
the  roots  in  a  bucket  of  water  and  then 
sprinkling  dry  sandy  earth  on  them,  thus 
practically  giving  them  a  coat  of  mud  just 
as  they  go  into  the  ground.  The  benefits 
of  this  treatment  are  oftentimes  decidedly 
marked.  In  this  section  where  large  acre¬ 
ages  of  plants  are  set  some  are  using 
automatic  setters.  We  have  used  a  1  iger 
transplanter  with  entire  success.  The  ma¬ 
chine  sets  and  waters  at  one  operation. 
The  water  is  placed  at  the  roots  of  the 
plant.  Its  capacity  is  about  25,000  plants 
per  day  and  requires  three  men  to  oper¬ 
ate.  The  strong  point  in  its  favor  is  that 
the  water  enables  you  to  set  irrespective 
of  weather  conditions.  Joseph  barton. 


larger  cabbage  growers  whose  plants  suf¬ 
fer  from  this  pest  will  report  their  meth¬ 
ods  for  controlling  it.  I  suspect  that  many 
of  them  do  nothing,  letting  the  maggots 
take  more  or  less  of  the  plants.  I  have 
discussed  a  cheap  liquid  application  for 
cabbage  maggots  in  recent  numbers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


Iron  Filings  as  Mulch. 

D.  D.  H.,  North  Clarendon,  Vt. — What 
good  effect,  if  any,  may  be  produced  by  put¬ 
ting  iron  filings  around  young  apple  trees? 
Inquiry  has  ueen  made  for  them  here  for  that 
use,  and  if  beneficial  I  would  like  to  know  it, 
as  a  large  amount  is  available  for  our  young 
orchard. 

Ans. — Tron  is  one  of  the  elements  that 
all  trees  and  plants  require,  and  nearly  all 
soils  are  supplied  with  it  in  sufficient 
quantities,  but  sometimes  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  artificial  applications  are  an 
advantage.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  iron  filings  or  iron  in  any  other 
form  would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the 
soil,  and,  ultimately,  to  the  trees  planted 
in  it.  However,  it  could  do  no  hurt  to  put 
on  any  quantity,  and  it  might  be  worth 
while  as  an  experiment  to  treat  the  soil 
of  half  or  more  of  the  orchard,  as  the 
filings  are  easily  got,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  see  if  there  is  any  difference  between 
the  trees  on  the  treated  and  untreated 
parts.  _  H.  e.  v.  d. 

For  the  land’s  Sake,  use  "Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


DE  LOACH  PAT. 

Variable  Friction  Feed. 
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RUBEROID  ROOFING  Is  the  most  durable  roofing 
made.  Easily  applied.  Outlasts  metal  and  shingles. 
Requires  no-  experience  to  apply.  The  registered 
trade  mark  “RUItEROID”  is  stamped  on  the 
under  side  every  four  feet.  Manufactured  Solely  by 
THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 
100  William  Street,  N.  Y. 


CARMAN  STRAWBERRY  PICKER 


USE 

THE  w  .  - . . . ----- - 

/  iTt.  —  TV  and  get  highest  price  for 
your  fruit.  No  bruising, no 
caps  pull  oil.  St  s  of  uni¬ 
form  length.  Picksone-third 
faster  than  by  hand  and 
vines  are  not  Injured.  In¬ 
vented  by  a  grower  of  40  years  experience  and  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  by  him  and  others  before  it  was  placed 
on  the  market.  Send  for  circular,  or  emlose  ®1  and 
receive  Picker  postpaid.  Special  price  to  a-jents  and 
for  large  orders.  ISAAC  CARMAN,  Box  120,  8tation 
W, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


LL  STEEL  LAWN  FENCE 


Save  Power  and  Repairs.  Make  Smooth  Lumber 

Suited  to  1 H.  P,  up — for  the  farmer  or  the  lumber  man.  AlsoShlnglo 
Mills,  Lath  Mills,  Buhr  Mills,  Planers  and  Hay  Presses.  Cat.  FREE. 

120  Liberty  St.  DE  LOACH  MILL  MFQ.  CO.  St- 

New  York.  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Louis 

MONARCH  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

SOLD  ON  THEIR  MERIT. 

Perfect  Working  Tractions  Portable7 

Hydraulic  Cider  Presses,  special  presses  and  sup¬ 
plies.  Boilers,  Engines,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  Write  for 
catalogue.  MONARCH  MACHINERY  CO., 

39  Cortlandt  St..  New  York. 


FIGHTING  THE  CABBAGE  MAGGOT. 

IF.  II.,  Concord,  N.  II—  I  was  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  communication  of  H.  J.  Seginan, 
page  3G3,  relating  to  the  use  that  he  made  of 
wood  pulp  for  Cabbage  maggots.  Would  not 
a  thin  mortar  of  blue  c-hiy  applied  around  the 
plant  harden  and  give  the  same  protection  as 
the  pulp  does?  Would  not  a  handful  of 
ashes,  or  a  irttle  air-slacked  lime,  applied 
around  the  plant,  be  a  preventive?  If  not, 
would  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphur  to 
either  ashes  or  lime  make  them  more  effec¬ 
tive?  What  methods  are  employed  by  those 
who  raise  cabbage  in  large  quantities  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  plant  from  the  maggot?  They  must 
have  some  cheap  effective  remedy.  Cannot 
some  one  tell  us  what  it  is? 

Ans. — i  am  very  much  interested  in 
Mr.  Seymour’s  wood-pulp  protector  for 
Cabbage  maggots.  I  have  never  seen  it 
used,  but  I  doubt  if  a  thin  mortar  of  blue 
clay  would  prove  a  good  substitute.  I 
should  expect  the  clay  to  bake  and  crack 
around  the  stem,  thus  leaving  openings 
into  which  the  flies  would  be  liable  to  lay 
their  eggs.  I  have  learned,  however,  from 
experience  that  theories  sometimes  do  not 
amount  to  much  in  fighting  insects.  I 
would  advise  the  correspondent  to  try 
the  clay,  and  I  wish  he  would  report  his 
results  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  Ashes  were 
recommended  for  Cabbage  Maggots  more 
than  40  years  ago.  In  1886  Prof.  Cook 
used  them  in  Michigan  with  no  success, 
and  they  have  been  used  in  Oregon  with 
fairly  good  results  when  applied  frequently. 
I  suspect  that  much  of  the  good  effects 
from  the  use  of  ashes  comes  from  their 
fertilizing  qualities,  which  enable  the 
plants  to  outgrow  a  slight  infestation  of 
the  maggot.  Dry  lime  has  been  exten¬ 
sively  used  as  a  preventive  against  the 
maggots.  In  1888  The  R.  N.-Y.  reported 
plants  treated  with  air-slaked  lime  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  those  untreated,  and  in 
1893  lime  was  used  with  partial  success 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Oregon.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  lime  in  any  form  will  either  prevent 
or  kill  the  maggots.  I  hope  some  of  the 
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CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Wo  make  all  kinds  of 
Lawn,  Farm,  Park  and  Cem¬ 
etery  Fence,  AND  SELL 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  manu¬ 


facturers’  prices.  SAVE 
AGENTS  COMMISSION  by 

gWcfflo'”  out 

DP-TO-DATE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

985  North  Tenth  Street.  Terrs  Haute.  IN» 


i|R£r  PENCE at  WhoIes(l!o*  A 48-incu 


Wine.  re. nun  stock  fence  89o  per  rod. 
Send  for  price  list  and  FREE  catalogue  of  Wtr# 
Fence  and  full  line  os  Fence  Supplies. 

W.  U.  MASON  &  CO.,  Box  67  Leesburg,  Ohio. 


BALES 


f5  TONS 
A  DAY 


HAY 


5END  TODAY 


Our  catalogue  gives  valuable  pointers  about  Press  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation.  Our  37  years’  experience  make  the  Gem 
and  Victor  Presses  most  durable,  easily  operatedand  least ex- 
pensive.  Send  postal  for  book.GKlL EKTEhlNLfQjdjjgy.Jjh, 


EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 

Cure  wabbles  and  make  old  buggies  run 
like  new.  Quick  sellers;  very  profitable. 
Agents  Wanted.  Also  very  attractive 
fence  machine  proposition. 

Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Box  43,  Pontiac  Mich. 


WATER  TANKS 


MADS  OS 


ARE  THU 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  8t.,  N.l 


To-morrow  never  comes.  1£  you  are  going  to  buy  a  fence, 

the  bes^  fence^mado^  ADVANCE  FENCE 

is  sold  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  user  on 

THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

for  less  money  than  tho  doaler  charges  for  a 
fonco  not  as  good.  Send  to-day  ( 
for  this  free  book  givingdescrip-I 
tlon  and  prices. 

ADVANCE  fence  COMPANY, 

7210  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III.  1 


Better  Material  and 

better  construction  make  a  longer  lasting  fence 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Box  63,  Adrian,  Mich. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  FENCE. 

FROST, 

BEST* 

_ .CHEAPEST _ _ 

The  Frost  containing  the  wei  gilt,  strength  and  wearing 
qualities  to  last  a  life  time,  and  the  flimsy  woven 
fabric  that  may  last  three  to  five  years.  Leading 
R.  R.  Cos.  buy  and  erect  the  Frost. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO„  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Wijyi 


ock  Supreme 

There  are  reasons  why  the  large  poultry  plants 
all  buy  Union  Lock  Poultry  Fencing.  You 
don’t  have  to  cut  it  to  fit  uneven  ground— its 
stretching  does  that.  Its  fine  meshing  at  bot¬ 
tom  holds  the  small  chicks.  It  doesn't  sag  be¬ 
tween  posts.  Above  all  it's  the 

Poultry  Fencing  Thafs  Strong 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables — made  of  the  best  quality  ealvanized 
steel  wire.  The  one  poultry  fence  that’s  erect  when  others  are.  tumble 
dowu.  Extra  heavy  fences  for  lawns  and  farms.  Factories  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Illinois  and  California.  Quick  shipment  a  specialty  from 
factory  nearest  you.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  of  all  fencing. 

CASE  BROTHERS,  Colchester,  Conn. 


WIRE  BARGAINS  «  |j 

2  and  4  point  painted  barbed  wire,  100  lbs. 

Ualv.  Wire  Shorts,  per  100  lbs.  •  • 

Annealed  Wire,  per  100  lbs.  .  •  • 

Poultry  Netting,  per  100  sq.  ft.  .  . 

Woven  Wire  Fencing,  24  in.  high,  per  rod 
Steel  Tubular  Indest’ble  Fence  posts,  each 
Mixed  Wire  Nails,  all  kinds  in  keg,  100  lbs. 

Wire  Staples,  per  100  lbs. 

Send  for  CatalogG57on  Farm  and  Household  Supplies  from 
Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Co. 

 35th  A  Iron  Sts..  Chicago, 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Defective  Peach  Trees. — Peach  nov¬ 
elties  are  almost  as  plentiful  as  new  straw¬ 
berries.  Seedling  trees  are  easily  grown, 
and  sometimes  commence  bearing  the 
third  year.  Pits  from  really  good  varie¬ 
ties  as  a  rule  do  not  germinate  well. 
Seedlings,  except  with  a  few  well-fixed 
inferior  strains,  usually  fall  off  in  value 
from-  the  parent,  but  an  occasional  one 
takes  a  different  turn  and  develops  quali¬ 
ties  in  its  early  stages  that  encourage  the 
raiser  to  name  it  and  promote  its  dissem¬ 
ination.  If  this  were  done  only  after  its 
reliability  had  been  established  by  thor¬ 
ough  tests,  including  two  or  more  genera¬ 
tions  of  bud  propagation,  less  harm  would 
follow  than  at  present.  The  novelty  might 
then  be  considered  reasonably  stable  and 
would  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  as  compared  with  standard  varie¬ 
ties  in  each  locality.  Unfortunately  this 
is  not  always  the  case.  The  raiser  or 
propagator  is  attracted  by  the  fine  appear¬ 
ance  or  special  qualities  of  the  fruits  as 
they  ripen  on  the  young  seedling  tree, 
which  may  be  particularly  well  situated; 
buds  are  taken  and  a  number  of  trees 
propagated.  Then  come  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions,  often  written  in  perfect  good  faith ; 
colored  plates,  boom  literature  and  nov¬ 
elty  prices.  It  may  be  that  the  seedling 
has  some  defect  or  vice  of  constitution 
that  does  not  show  in  its  early  stages  of 
bearing.  It  may  produce  several  fine  crops 
before  showing  weakness,  and  then  fall 
off  rapidly,  or  it  may  thrive  locally  many 
years  and  yet  the  propagated  trees  may 
never  amount  to  anything  when  grown 
elsewhere.  Expectant  purchasers  are  dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  outcome  and  are  likely  to 
charge  the  disseminator  with  wilful  mis¬ 
representation. 

Some  Examples. — Five  years  ago  the 
Rural  Grounds  received  among  many  trial 
varieties  a  new  white  peach  from  New 
England  and  a  yellow-fleshed  one  from 
the  highlands  of  southwestern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  They  were  offered  as  remarkably 
large  and  fine  varieties  of  their  respective 
types,  and  were  thought  to  possess  special 
qualities  that  would  render  them  real  ac¬ 
quisitions.  In  both  cases  the  trees  sent 
us  were  propagated  direct  from  the  par¬ 
ents,  then  in  the  flush  of  early  and  pro¬ 
fuse  bearing.  The  stocks  used  were  raised 
from  the  best  southern  pits  that  could  be 
procured.  High  prices  were  asked  for 
these  novelties,  and  one,  at  least,  was 
quite  widely  distributed.  The  trees  were 
given  good  care  and  grew  thriftily  two 
years,  and  then  showed  weaknesses  that 
culminated  in  that  indeterminate  state  of 
debility  known  as  gummosis.  A  few  poor, 
insipid  fruits  were  ripened  by  each  vari¬ 
ety  before  the  trees  sickened  enough  to 
compel  their  removal.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  nurseries  sending 
out  these  failures  were  sincere  in  their 
hopes  and  estimates  as  founded  on  the 
fruits  borne  by  the  parent  trees,  but  they 
were  too  anxious  to  hurry  the  varieties 
on  the  market  as  novelties  to  give  them 
the  thorough  tests  needed.  This  experi¬ 
ence  is  repeated  more  or  less  extensively 
with  new  trial  varieties  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  each  year,  and  with  every  experi¬ 
mental  fruit  grower,  and  only  shows  the 
ticklish  balance  of  vitality  in  our  modern 
peaches.  A  new  variety  can  make  a  won¬ 
derful  showing  in  its  early  fruiting  stage 
and  still  be  inherently  weak — doomed  to 
short  individual  life  and  practically  un¬ 
able  to  reproduce  its  qualities  by  either 
seed  or  bud  prppagation.  In  the  instances 
quoted  careful  inquiry  developed  that  all 
the  young  trees  propagated,  as  far  as 
heard  from,  though  budded  on  different 
lots  of  seedlings  stocks  have  turned  out 
about  the  same  as  those  tested  here  and 
the  parent  trees  are  now  showing  much 
weakness. 

Peach  Stocks  Unreliable. — The  peach 
is  one  of  the  most  important  of  American 
fruits,  only  second  in  general  value  to  the 
apple.  Although  native  of  Asia,  it  has 
found  its  highest  fruit  development  in 
the  milder  portions  of  temperate  North 
America,  but  in  so  doing  seems  to  have 
lost  vegetative  vigor.  The  group  of 
symptoms  known  as  yellows,  rosette,  gum¬ 
mosis  and  little-peach,  all  indicate  lowered 
vitality  and  diminished  resistance  to  ex¬ 
ternal  influences.  They  have  all  appeared 
in  destructive  form  since  the  renewal  of 
interest  in  peach  culture  about  30  years 
ago,  though  probably  existing  since  peach 
trees  were  first  brought  to  America. 
Whether  definite  diseases  in  the  usual  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  term  or  merely  obscure 
processes  of  devitalization,  they  are  in¬ 
creasingly  destructive  to  the  peach  indus¬ 
try.  There  is  growing  difficulty  in  pro¬ 
curing  good  pits  and  finding  healthy  trees 
of  the  different  varieties  from  which  to 
cut  buds.  With  the  greatest  care  taken  in 


propagation  many  peach  nurseries  turn  out 
infected  trees.  The  complaint  of  being 
“soaked”  with  diseased  trees,  even  from 
hitherto  reliable  nurseries,  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal  among  planters  of  experience.  The 
attempt  to  grow  one’s  trees  seldom  turns 
out  much  better.  Young  trees  carrying 
the  tendency  to  any  of  the  diseases  enu¬ 
merated  usually  look  well  and  grow  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  until  the  strain 
of  fruiting  begins.  Buds  may  be  taken 
from  the  most  promising  trees  and  still 
carry  susceptibility  to  serious  weakness. 
“Tennessee  natural  pits”  of  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  brand  may  be  planted,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  prove  particularly  disastrous.  The 
peach,  as  an  orchard  tree,  is  at  best  short¬ 
lived.  It  is  the  exception  to  get  more  than 
five  or  six  good  crops  from  trees  re¬ 
garded  as  healthy,  but  the  present  weak- 
kneed  output  often  does  not  pretend  to 
fruit  at  all.  Careful  selection  of  buds 
from  mature  trees,  and,  above  all.  selec¬ 
tion  from  trees  actually  showing  good 
health  and  vigor,  is  imperatively  needed, 
and  in  time  will  do  wonders  toward  re¬ 
storing  peach  propagations  to  their  pris¬ 
tine  vigor. 

Tennessee  Pits  Not  All  Good. — “Ten¬ 
nessee  natural  pits”  is  a  trade  name  for 
pits  collected  from  seedling  trees  growing 
with  little  or  no  cultivation  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and 
adjoining  Southern  States.  These  trees 
are  descendants  of  varieties  probably 
brought  from  Mediterranean  ports  by  the 
early  settlers  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  have 
nearly  reverted  to  the  original  type  as 
found  naturally  in  Persia  and  Northern 
China.  The  tree  is  a  strong,  thrifty  grow¬ 
er,  with  dark,  heavy  foliage,  but  is  not 
particularly  long-lived.  The  fruits  vary 
considerably,  but  are  generally  of  poor 
quality,  with  thick,  woolly  hides,  thin, 
leathery  flesh  and  large,  rough  seeds  or 
pits.  Occasionally  fruits  are  found  of  fair 
eating  quality,  but  it  is  the  exception  to 
find  a  tolerable  peach  in  these  localities 
except  when  grown  on  budded  trees  un¬ 
der  cultivation.  The  peach  tree  finds  a 
congenial  home  in  the  climate  and  soil  of 
these  southern  highlands  as  in  its  native 
Orient,  and  often  forms,  in  the  blooming 
season,  quite  a  dominant  feature  in  the 
landscape,  but  not  all  the  trees  are  healthy, 
and  collections  of  pits  are  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  made  wherever  they  can  be  found 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  from  nur¬ 
serymen  and  propagators.  Yellows  and 
associated  diseases  are  spreading  over 
these  favored  regions  much  faster  than 
has  been  supposed,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  reliable  pits  has  enormously  in¬ 
creased.  These  wild  or  degenerate  peaches 
were  largely  disseminated  by  the  soldiers 
during  the  prolonged  military  operations 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  soon  after  its  close 
the  pits  came  into  vogue  as  the  best  that 
could  be  had  for  propagating  purposes, 
but  a  great  falling  off  in  their  reliability 
is  now  evident. 

Breed  for  Sound  Pits? — The  best  way 
out  would  seem  to  be  to  breed  for  sound, 
vigorous,  disease-free  pits,  just  as  grape- 
growers  are  breeding  resistant  stocks  for 
grafting  choice  grape  varieties.  A  start 
should  be  made  under  State  or  National 
supervision  by  expert  selection  of  the 
most  healthy  and  promising  types,  and 
careful  culture  for  seed  production  in  an 
isolated  locality.  Little  cross-breeding 
would  be  advisable,  but  rigid  selection 
would  promise  in  time  a  strain  of  pits 
that  could  be  counted  on  to  produce  good 
stocks.  A  start  should  be  made  in  this 
direction  to  rescue  the  peach  industry  from 
one  of  the  difficulties  in  which  it  is  floun¬ 
dering.  w.  v.  F. 


ACME  LAWN  MOWERS 

Direct  from  Factory  to  User, 

•sTWro81  u|6Inch  18-inch  *9.50;  20-inch 

1  •»  EJI,ress  charges  prepaid.  Your  money 
„ MT  »  n'T  rePrcsented.  Warranted  highest 

grade  ball-bearing  reel  and  roller-bearing  wheels. 
iSasy  push,  best,  material  and  workmanship.  Allparts 
Interc^ngeaMe  and  ad jnstable.  TVrtfe  for  Circular. 

THK  AMERICAN  DIE  &  TOOL  CO., 

«nd  and  Buttonwood  Streets.  Reading,  Pa. 


The  Auto-Spray 

?s  everybody’s  sprayer — suits  every 
job.  Brass  pump,  brass  or  galvanized  | 
iron  tank.  Compress  air  on  mixture 
with  a  dozen  plunger  strokes,  strap 
,  on  back,  and  spray  %  acre  vines.  I 
j  Great  new  feature  in  Auto-Pop  at- 
i  tachment.  Controls  spray  perfectly. 

I  Saves  half  the  mixture.  Nozzle  abso-  I 

f  lutelj  clem  every  time  Auto-Pop  is  worked. 
Only  noxtie  that  can’t  olog.  We  manufacture 
the  large* t  line  In  America  of  high  grade  and  1 
power  eprajer..  Aek  for  free  catalogue.  Write  1 
ui  If  you  want  the  eg*  joy.  1 

r.  C.  BROWN  *  CO., 

,  2  68  Stilt  St..  Rochester  _N.  Y. 


Leggett’s  Dusters 

UP-TO-DATE 

BUG  KILLERS 

for  Potatoes,  Tobacco,  Farm  Crops, 
Vineyard,  etc.  Two-row  machines, 

CHAMPION,  -  -  $7.50 
LITTLE  GIANT,  -  5.5C 

The  powder  is  evenly  distributed 
over  a  wide  space  with  the  least 
possible  waste,  the  work  being  more 
rapidly  and  effectively  done  than  by 
any  other  implement.  One  man  can 
dust  12  acres  of  potatoes  per  day. 

BROWNIE  (gJkdkn),  $3.50 
JUMBO  (OE^D).  $25.00 

Write  for  circulars.  Agents  wanted. 

LEGGETT  &  BROTHER, 

301  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


The  Pump 
that  Pumps 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 
DEALER  0  Double-Aoting,  Lift. 

R  Power,  Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

8tore  Ladders,  Etc. 
Barn  Door  Hangers 
Aluminum  Finished 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Oironlars  and  Prices 
r.K.My»r«k  Hro.i.H,.4,0. 


codling 


Diaparene  kills  both  broods.  Also 
every  leaf-eating  insetfl.  Book  free 
BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO., 
N.  Y.,  Boston  &  Cincinnati 


You  can 
cover  SO  to  40  acres 
per  day  with 

TShe  Watson 
Four  Row  Potato  Sprayer 

Straddles  2rows,  sprays 
4atat!me.  Wheels  ad- 
justfordifferent  widths. 
Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
suction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliageor  clogs. 

Free  instruction  and  formula  book  shows  the  famous  Garfield,  £m* 
piro  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  Wrlto  for  it. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  11th  St. ,  Elmira,  N.Y, 


% 


V&TS.  SAVt* 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  20  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage.  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  -  Fishkill-on-Hudson.  New  York. 


HUB  BARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


ARE 


THE 


BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Manufactured  by  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1904,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 


We  Manufacture  Over  100  Styles  of  Vehicles 

""  Zh^rtreJrlZ{  ^et^Pe  and  are  aU  Kings  in  their  Class.  We  sell  the  entire  output  of  our  - 

t. to.the  ilM  jl||  RAVQ  FRFF  TRIAI  We  hav®  any  number  of  testimonials  from  all  over  the  country  from 
user  at  factory  prices  Ull  OU  IAH  I  v  I  II  EE  I  fllAL  users  of  these  vehicles,  and  when  you  buy  a  Split  Hickory  you 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  you  have  the  best  buggy  manufactured  by  anyone,  and  at  a  price  that  is  far  below  what  you  would 
be  compelled  to  pay  a  retail  dealer  for  an  inferior  brand  of  vehicle.  Do  not  confuse  our  line  of  buggies  with  those  offered  bv  chean  catalog- 
houses.  In  addition  to  our  30  Days  Free  Trial  Plan  of  selling.  We  Guarantee  Every  Split  Hickory  Vehicle  for  |  Years. 

This  is  our  m  WDM  This  is  our  - 

Split 
Hickory' 

Special 

100  Points  of  Merit. 

The  finest  buggy  on  the  market. 

Sold  on  30  Day 8  ' 

FREE  TRIAL 


Split  Hickory 

Top  Buggy 

Sold  on  30  Days  Free  Trial 

$37.60 

This  is  positively  the/ 
best  buggy  made/ 
for  the  price  and  is 

fully  guaranteed 
for  Two  Year*. 


Worth 
$75 


We  manufacture  a 
f  ull  line  of  Surreys, 
This  is  our 

Split  Hickory 

Extension  Top 

Straight  Sill 

Surrey 

Two  Years 
| guarantee.  Sold 

ou  30  Days 
Free  Trial. 

A  beauty  in 
every  detail. 


,  We  manufacture  . 

,  a  complete  line  of  n 
,  all  kinds  of  Har¬ 
ness.  Selldirectat 
factory  prices. 

Our  Tree  1001 
Catalog 
is  now 
I  ready. 

Yon 
should 
send  for 
at  once. 

Send 
Today. 


|$75 


The  Ohio  Carriage  IWfg.  Co.,  (H.  C.  PHELPS,  President)  5539  Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati,  OhioT 
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Hope  Farm- Notes 


Farm  Notks. — Our  first  oats  and  peas 
were  sown  April  10.  The  peas  were  plowed 
under  and  the  oats  covered  with  the  Acme 
harrow.  The  oats  began  to  appear  April 
29,  and  the  peas  followed  on  May  5.  I 
think  we  covered  the  peas  a  little  too  deep, 
hut  they  have  made  a  good  stand  and  are 
now  none  the  worse  for  it.  We  expect  to 
cut  the  oats  and  peas  for  hay  and  to  follow 
them  with  late  cabbage  or  seed  down  to  Tim¬ 
othy  and  Red  top.  .  .  .  Our  first  Alaska 

peas  were  planted  April  21.  They  were  up 
April  30  and  look  well.  The  next  planting 
was  made  May  6  (Daniel  O’Rourke).  I 
have  not  been  able  to  buy  what  I  wanted  of 
Nott's  Excelsior  this  year.  Seed  of  sweet 
corn,  etc.,  is  hard  to  get.  Our  first  plant¬ 
ing  was  made  May  G  between  rows  of  newly 
set  currants.  We  set  currants  8x4  feet, 
run  a  row  of  sweet  corn  midway  between 
the  rows  and  plant  potatoes  between  the 
currant  bushes  in  the  row.  This  gives  us 
something  from  the  ground  while  the  cur¬ 
rants  are  coming  on  and  the  extra  culture 
required  is  good  for  all.  Sweet  corn  prices 
were  very  high  last  year  and  so  farmers  in 
this  section  have  planted  heavily.  Old 
fields  that  have  lain  idle  for  years  are  being 
plowed  up  and  fertilized  for  sweet  corn.  I 
think  this  a  mistake.  The  high  prices  last 
year  were  due  to  the  poor  season.  The 
corn  would  not  mature,  and  thus  a  short 
crop  made  high  prices.  With  a  good  grow¬ 
ing  season  the  market  will  be  flooded  with 
corn.  This  crop  cannot  be  held — it  must  be 
picked  and  shipped  at  once.  I  think  the 
prospect  for  potatoes  and  Lima  beans  is  bet¬ 
ter.  I  am  told  that  15,000,000  or  more  cans 
of  tomatoes  were  burned  in  the  Baltimore 
fire.  This  year’s  crop  must  not  only  supply 
the  trade  in  fresh  fruit,  but  provide  for  a  sur¬ 
plus.  .  .  .  The  trouble  with  any  crop  like 

tomatoes  in  our  country  is  the  job  of  caring 
for  them.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain 
reliable  help.  Our  soil  is  natural  grass  land 
and  the  weeds  and  grass  come  upon  it  with 
a  rush  in  hot  weather.  It  requires  constant 
work  with  horse  and  hoe  to  fight  the  weeds. 
When  you  can  keep  it  clean  land  that  will 
raise  good  grass  is  good  for  any  crop.  The 
best  potatoes  I  ever  grew  were  in  a  field 
where  the  crab  grass  rushed  in  early  and  fin¬ 
ally  conquered  when  the  vines  grew  too  large 
for  cultivation.  At  that  time  I  bad  a  man 
who  claimed  that  it  was  the  crab  grass  that 
made  the  crop !  I  believe  it  was  the  work 
we  did  on  the  soil  in  fighting  the  grass  while 
we  were  able  to  get  through  the  potatoes. 
The  cultivation  which  was  made  necessary  by 
the  grass  helped  the  potatoes.  That  is  why 
grass  and  weeds  are  sometimes  blessings  in 
disguise  when  we  make  a  hard  struggle  to  kill 
them  out.  .  .  .  We  are  greatly  pleased 

at  the  seeding  of  red  clover  and  rape  in  t lie 
old  orchard.  This  orchard  is  headed  up  high. 
The  hogs  ran  in  it  last  year  and  on  the  low 
parts  where  the  ground  was  moist  they  rooted 
around  a  number  of  trees  and  killed  out  the 
grass.  On  March  31  we  sowed  a  mixture  of 
red  clover  and  Essex  rape  right  in  the  mud. 
A  rain  had  made  the  soil  soft  and  the  seed 
was  broadcast  evenly  all  over  the  orchard. 
I  was  a  little  doubtful  about  such  a  seeding, 
but  the  weather  was  right,  and  there  is  now 
a  good  stand  of  both  plants  so  well  ad¬ 
vanced  that  they  are  sure  to  get  through. 
About  the  middle  of  June  I  expect  to  turn 
about  20  pigs  into  this  orchard  to  eat  down 
the  grass  and  clover.  If  this  scheme  works 
as  I  think  it  will  I  do  not  expect  to  ring 
the  pigs.  A  pig  never  does  as  well  with  a 
sore  nose  and  the  little  working  they  do  will 
help  the  trees.  If  I  can  get  a  fair  catch  of 
clover  and  rape  in  the  mud  each  year  it  will 
he  like  having  mulch,  cover  crop,  cultivation 
and  manure  each  year.  .  .  .  The  first 
pig  for  the  season’s  feeding  has  arrived.  He 
is  a  purebred  Berkshire  with  a  little  too 
much  red  or  “brass  color’’  in  him  to  suit  the 
breeder.  This  brownish  color  is  often  seen 
on  Berkshires,  and  some  breeders  do  not  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  serious  objection.  It  will  be 
found  in  some  of  the  finest  herds.  The 
breeder  I  speak  of  wants  to  breed  out  all 
blemishes  and  so  Billy  Berkshire  has  come 
to  Hope  Farm  for  a  pork  test.  We  shall  feed 
him  in  our  regular  way — not  pushing  him 
hard,  but  giving  him  good  pasture  and  a  fair 
amount  of  grain  and  see  what  he  comes  to. 
1  am  satisfied  that  it  does  not  pay  a  farmer 
in  our  country  to  try  and  keep  pigs  in  a  pen 
and  feed  them  on  grain.  There  is  nothing  in 
that.  You  can  buy  pork  cheaper,  except  it 
may  be  for  one  or*  two  pigs  that  can  be  fed 
largely  on  swill  or  waste  from  the  farm.  If 
we  are  to  make  pork  for  sale  we  must  save 
grain  and  let  the  pigs  get  most  of  their  food 
at  pasture.  We  are  better  fitted  with  pasture 
this  year  than  ever  before.  .  .  .  Our  first 

potatoes  were  planted  May  5  on  an  old  straw¬ 
berry  bed  on  which  late  cabbage  followed  last 
fall.  I  have  been  told  that  potatoes  should 
never  follow  cabbage,  but  I  don’t  always  be¬ 
lieve  what  I  am  told.  We  plowed  this  piece, 
then  worked  it  with  the  disk  plow  and  har¬ 
rowed  twice.  The  seed  was  dropped  by  hand 
and  covered  with  a  plow.  We  do  not  try 
any  more  to  raise  potatoes  as  a  field  crop. 
We  raise  enough  for  our  own  use  and  a  few 
to  sell  to  our  milk  and  vegetable  customers. 
We  think  it  pays  better  to  put  time  on  the 
fruit. 

Fertilizer  Problems. — It  was  a  hot  fore¬ 
noon.  The  wind  was  slowly  rising  and  now 
came  down  so  as  to  shake  the  young  trees. 
Off  to  the  northwest  clouds  were  forming  and 
the  ail-  had  the  peculiar  feel  that  indicates 


rain  within  48  hours.  Charlie,  Alex  and  I 
were  broadcasting  fertilizer.  The  wind  blew 
it  all  over  us  and  clouds  of  dust  followed  us 
along  the  field.  I  would  have  quit  but  for 
the  clouds  in  the  northwest.  I  wanted  that 
fertilizer  on  before  the  rain  came.  Last  year 
our  fertilizer  was  spread  after  the  early  rains 
and  lay  on  the  ground  all  through  the  May 
drought.  This  year  I  meant  to  have  it  on 
before  the  rains,  and  so  we  marched  on 
through  the  dust.  The  wind  seemed  to  take 
special  delight  in  whirling  that  dust  into 
eyes,  nose,  mouth  and  ears  whenever  we  were 
obliged  to  walk  up  into  the  breeze.  The 
north  wind  always  seems  to  have  a  grudge 
against  a  farmer.  It  likes  to  catch  his  cattle 
out  and  make  them  hump  their  backs,  or  to 
catch  the  farmer  unprepared  and  put  the 
pneumonia  knife  into  him.  I  could  imagine 
it  whirling  around  the  edge  of  the  wood  and 
calling  to  the  fertilizer  about  as  follows : 

“Now  gentlemen,  you’ve  got  him  !  Get  into 
his  eyes — that's  the  place  to  hurt  him  !  You 
Nitrate  of  Soda  remember  how  man  dug  you 
out  of  the  desert  and  carted  you  away.  You 
have  been  soaked  and  boiled  and  ground  and 
pounded  by  men — now  take  revenge  on  this 
one  who  throws  you  around  and  give  him  a 
taste  of  the  desert.” 

This  appeal  was  too  much  for  the  Spanish 
blood  in  the  nitrate,  for  it  dug  into  my  eyes 
with  all  claws. 

“And  you  blood,”  said  the  wind ;  “think 
what  they  did  to  you.  Y’ou  were  once  life. 
You  gave  force  and  power  to  a  living  thing. 
Think  of  the  slaughter  that  poured  you  out 
and  which  has  left  you  dry  and  lifeless.  Up 
and  at  him.  Revenge !  Give  him  the  knife 
they  gave  you  !” 

“And  you  phosphate!  How  comfortable 
you  were  in  your  bed  in  the  earth.  They 
dug  you  out  and  burned  you  in  the  biting 
acid.  Go  at  this  man  now  and  put  the  fire 
in  his  eyes.  Creep  into  his  nose  and  sting 
him  !” 

“And  you,  too,  potash !  There  you  were 
cool  and  easy  in  that  German  mine.  Men 
dug  you  out  and  put  you  through  all  sorts  of 
capers  and  sent  you  over  the  sea  an  unwilling 
immigrant.  Now  is  your  chance.  Give  these 
men  worse  than  their  brother  gave  you.” 

“And  you  bone — they  destroyed  your  very 
shape,  boiled  the  meat  away  from  you  and 
stamped  and  crushed  you  until  none  of  your 
old  friends  would  know  you.  You  have  a 
bone  to  pick  with  all  mankind — pick  this  one 
to  the  bone  at  once !” 

Nitrate  and  phosphate  were  ready  to  sting 
us,  while  it  took  potash  some  time  to  make 
up  his  mind.  Old  Bone  spoke  up  for  himself 
and  his  friend  Blood. 

“I  don’t  know  about  this,  gentlemen.  These 
men  are  not  responsible  for  our  misfortunes. 
True,  we  are  now  in  bondage  and  have  been 
degraded,  but  are  these  men  trying  to  de¬ 
grade  us  still  further?  I  claim  they  are  not, 
but  are  rather  trying  to  set  us  free.  I  do 
not  want  to  remain  here  crushed  and  man¬ 
gled.  If  these  men  put  us  into  the  soil  we 
shall  find  new  life.  This  living  grass  will 
take  us  into  partnership  or  we  may  even  get 
into  those  peach  trees.  My  friend  from 
South  America  was  never  happy  in  his  hot 
desert.  Let  him  think  what  it  will  mean  to 
live  and  bloom  in  this  orchard.  My  friend 
phosphate  and  my  portly  German  brother  did 
the  world  no  good  in  their  dismal  graves. 
Here  they  have  a  chance  to  practice  the  true 
religion  of  service.  Our  friend  the  North 
Wind  is  wrong.  Man  has  not  injured  us, 
but  rather  gives  us  the  chance  to  do  higher 
service.” 

l’otash  seemed  to  reply  for  the  crowd : 

“Dot  vas  gommon  sense!  What?  Yes!” 

Of  course  the  North  Wind  blustered  a  lit¬ 
tle,  but  I  think  there  was  less  sting  on  his 
tongue  and  I  think  he  went  back  to  hurry  up 
the  showers  for  us.  And  the  little  girl  on 
the  stone  wall  waiting  patiently  for  the 
woodchuck  to  come  out  of  his  hole  under  the 
stone,  said  : 

“Father,  are  you  glad  the  wind  is  blow¬ 
ing  ?" 

I  certainly  could  not  say  that  I  was  sad. 

Fruit  Matters. — Not  a  tree  lias  been  lost 
of  last  year's  planting.  The  plant,  lice  nearly 
ruined  some  of  the  apple  trees  set  last  year 
and  I  feared  for  them  through  the  Winter, 
but  they  are  budding  out  in  perfect  shape. 
Out  of  1,200  apple  trees  planted  in  the  last 
two  years  I  have  found  only  four  dead  ones 
thus  far.’  These  trees  have  all  been  ferti¬ 
lized  and  will  be  mulched  between  now  and 
the  middle  of  June.  While  the  soil  is  as 

moist  as  it  is  now  I  am  in  no  rush  to  put 
the  mulch  on.  .  .  .  We  have  had  a  per¬ 
fect  bloom  on  the  cherries  and  cool  high 

winds  during  blooming.  This  will,  I  think, 
ensure  a  good  set  of  fruit.  We  have  had 

only  one  full  crop  of  cherries  in  five  years 

and  it  is  time  we  had  another.  The  bloom 
on  the  apples  is  not  heavy,  but  very  strong. 
We  hope  for  a  fair  crop  of  our  Nyack  Pip¬ 
pins,  which  usually  bring  a  good  price.  The 
peach  trees  are  making  a  good  bloom  in  spite 
of  the  hard  winter — that  is,  the  trees  near 
the  top  of  the  hills.  On  the  lowe'  levels  the 
buds  were  uearly  all  killed.  The  .straw¬ 
berries  are  in  fine  condition.  I  have  rarely 
seen  finer  plants  at  this  season.  Last  year 
the  drought  cut  our  crop.  The  wild  straw¬ 
berries  which  I  brought  from  the  field  and 
tried  to  tame  have  not  “done  me  proud.”  1 
am  about  satisfied  that  I  was  wrong  in  think¬ 
ing  that  these  wildings  will  respond  to  good 
culture  and  feeding.  They  can  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  under  hard  conditions,  but  it  is  not  such 
a  living  as  will  enable  a  farmer  to  live  and 
let  them  live.  Their  standard  of  living  is 
too  low  and  you  can’t  raise  it  without  put, 
ting  new  blood  into  them.  It  may  be  that 
the  great  and  “coming”  strawberry  is  run¬ 
ning  wild  in  the  woods,  but  I  doubt  it  and 
will  hunt  no  more  for  it.  ...  I  never 
knew  Spring  to  put  on  her  clothes  with  more 
grace  and  beauty  than  she  did  this  year. 
Until  far  into  April  there  was  nothing  but 
gray  and  brown  to  be  seen.  Then  the  wil¬ 
low's  began  to  brighten  and  little  patches  of 
green  appeared  along  the  brooks  and  springs. 
There  came  a  little  tinge  of  red  when  the 
maples  showed  and  the  green  crept  up  the 
hills.  The  crab  apples  showed  a  shimmer  of 
green  ;  before  we  knew  it  the  apricots  burst 
into  flower  and  all  of  a  sudden,  with  a  rush, 
the  apple  trees  burst  out  so  that  we  could 
not  see  across  the  orchard.  Then,  almost  in 
a  single  night  great  white  figures  started  out 
against  the  green  hills  where  the  cherry  trees 
grew  by  the  stone  walls.  Spring  had  surely 
come.  Soon  the  brown  patches  of  plowed 
ground  on  the  hillsides  will  begin  to  show 
green  streaks  as  the  crops  grow  and  summer 
will  be  here.  Surely  Spring  never  came  in 
so  beautifully  before  and  it  never  was  so 
welcome.  As  a  fellow  gets  on  in  years  he 
cannot  but  feel  that  each  Spring  cuts  a 
deeper  notch  on  his  staff  and  he  should  make 
the  most  of  it.  .  .  .  We  have  eaten  the 

last  of  our  apples,  but  rhubarb  is  on  hand. 
It  is  our  fault  more  than  the  fault  of  our 
russets  that  they  did  not  last  longer. 

H.  w.  r. 
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THE  POTATO  DROP, 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 

the  Improved 


DOWD 

Potato  Digger - 

cnt.  Standard  digger  with  so  peer,  and  it  lasts.  Ask 

DOWDEN  MFC*  CO.,  Bos  22*  PRAIRIE 


CITY,  IA. 


—  Hoover  Potato 

Digger 


8aves  time,  labor  and  pota' 
toes.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  potatoes 
from  the  vines, 

Prices  within 
reach  of 
farmer. 


Catalog 

FREE. 


HOOVER-PROUT  CO.Vfi? 


RCHARD  PROFIT 


fl 

IB  dopendsupon 
W#  fruit  into  a  salable 
cider  for  i  nstanoe.  If 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
Ttio  best  is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  c,DPgss 

Made  in  varying  sizes,  hand 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC. 

38  Cortiandt  St.,  New  York. 


PARKER  HANDY  DERRICK 

Just  what  every  farmer  needs  for 
heavy  lifting  or  loading  of  manure, 
..  lumber,  machinery, etc.  Portable, 
i  can  be  set  anywhere,  on  wagon,  scaf¬ 
fold,  In  basement  or  barn  loft,  etc. 
Manure  foik  or  shovel  attached.  Will 
lift  8000  lbs.  Has  20  ft.  sweep. 
Can  be  easily  converted  into  a 
Stump  Puller  or  Grubber  for 
small  stumps  or  second  growth 
A- timber.  Write  for  prices  and 
•<L  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  HOIST  &  MACHINE  CO., 
Dept.  R,  463  W.  23nd  St.,  Chicago. 


WANTED  "MEND-A-RIP" 

Does  ail  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Stitching 

Does  all  kinds 
light  and 
hoavj  rlvetin) 
Save  the  Price  or  Ithelp 
Many  Times  a  Year.  A  Perfect 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 
To  Show  It  Mean*  a  Sale.  Agent* 
make  from  $8  to  915  a  day.v  On* 
agent  made  $20  first  day  and  writes  to  hurry 
uturo  machines  to  him.  Write  for  terms  to  agent*. 

Foundry  Co.,  Fredericktown.  Ov 


WIRE  $1.40  m 

SMOOTH  GALVANIZED  WIRE 

putup  100  lbs.  to  a  bale;  gauges  from 
11  to  14  Inclusive.  Lengths  running  up 
to  250  ft.  Per  100  lbs.  ,1.40.  Fence 
Staples,  all  sizes,  per  100  lbs.;  12.00. 
Wire  Nalls,  assorted  In  a  keg,  per 
100  lbs.  *1.70.  Barbed  Wire,  per 
100  lbs.  12. W.  P.ultry  Netting,  Field  Fence,  etc.,  at 
low  prices.  Ask  for  free  catalogue  No.  65,  on 
merchandise  of  all  kinds  f  rom  Sheriffs  and  Receivers  sales 
CU1CAUO  11  OINK  WKKCliINU  CO..  85th  &  Iron  8ts.  Chicago. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money  —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANOT  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  6pokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  Bet  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


Make  an  Early  Season 


AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN 

LE.  Everyman  of  experience  knows  that 
land  that  is  tile  drained  may  be  worked  weeks 
in  advance  of  that  which  is  undrained,  We  make  all  kinds  of  tile  and 

Sewer  Pipe,  Red  Pressed  Brick,  Fire  Brick,'  Chimney 
Tops,  Flues,  Encaustio  Side  Walks,  etc.  Write  for  what 
you  want.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


Keep  the  Hens 
Warm. 

PAROID 

is  recommended  by  some  of  the 
largest  poultrymen  as  the  most 
economical  roofing  and  siding  for 
poultry  houses,  sheds,  etc.  Shingles 
and  clapboards  cost  more  and  do 
not  keep  the  buildings  as  dry  and 
warm. 


YOU  CAN  APPLY  IT  YOURSELF 

with  roofing  kit  in  each  roll.  It  does  not  require  painting  when  first 
applied,  and  lies  flat.  Send  to-day  for  free  samples  and  our  booklet, 

“Building  Economy.” 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole*  Mass 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  Day’s  Work  For  An  Engine 

on  the  farm  is  likely  to  include  pumping,  feed  cutting,  sawing,  sepa¬ 
rating  cream— a  dozen  things.  A  power  isn’t  fit  for  the  farm  unless 
Jt’s  adapted  to  many  duties  and  will  stand  rough  handling  and  most 
any  kind  of  setting.  That’s  just  a  part  of  the  reason  why 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

are  so  popular  with  farmers.  They  are  suited  to  any  work  you  have, 
they  stand  rough  handling  and  moving,  they  are  composed  of  few 
parts  and  are  strong,  simple  and  safe.  Two  other  things  worth 
knowing  are  that  they  are  the  easiest  gas  engines  made  for  a  begin¬ 
ner  to  run  and  they  cost  as  little  as  any  for  fuel.  Not  all  gas  engines 
combine  strength,  safety  and  dependableness.  You  can  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  buying.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  see  why  the  Stoddard 
Verticals  and  Horizontals  are  superior  to  others. 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

^  We  make  the  Green  Mountain  Silo  and  carry  full  line  Dairy  Supplies. 


STODDARD 


BIG  INTEREST  ON  MONEY 

An  investment  in  a  good  farm  wagon,  one  that  embodies  the  greatest  labor-sav¬ 
ing,  time-saving  and  lasting  qualities,  brings  bigger  interest  on  the  investment 
than  any  other  piece  of  farm  equipment. 

THE  FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON 

made  with  wood  or  iron  wheels,  proves  the  wisdom  of  its  purchase  with  every 
turn  of  its  wheels.  It  fits  every  farm  purpose,  fills  every  wagon  need  and  out¬ 
wears  any  other made.  Ask  your  dealeror  sendtousfortheopinionof  thousands 
of  farmers;  also  for  the  booklet  “Thinkful  Thoughts  for  Thoughtful  Thinkers.” 

Farmers  Huudy  Wngou  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Fostal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  0d.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  auy  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  auy  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New'  York. 
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What  have  farmers  to  say  about  sugar  beet  culture  in 
New  York?  Does  the  crop  pay?  If  so  why  do  the 
sugar  factories  have  trouble  in  contracting  for  beets? 
We  are  told  that  the  total  production  of  beet  sugar  in 
this  country  last  year  was  240,604  tons  against  218,405 
tons  the  year  before.  The  increase  seems  to  be  in  the 
West — Colorado,  Utah  and  California.  The  R.  N.  Y. 
has  been  accused  of  being  lukewarm  in  booming  sugar 
beet  culture  for  the  Eastern  States.  Who  can  furnish 
the  facts  to  enable  one  to  get  up  steam? 

* 

When  hot  weather  comes  there  is  a  temptation  to 
drink  from  springs  or  running  streams  wherever  found. 
The  water  looks  clear  and  tastes  all  right,  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  dangerous  unless  one  can  be  certain  that  there  is 
no  contamination  up  the  stream.  Many  cases  of  typhoid 
have  been  caused  thus.  Springs,  streams  and  wells  near 
towns  are  especially  dangerous,  as  there  are  numerous 
cesspools,  and  no  one  knows  how  far  filth  or  disease 
germs  may  be  carried  through  seams  in  rocks  or  hard 
earth.  It  is  easier  to  be  careful  and  even  go  thirsty 
sometimes  than  to  have  a  fight  with  typhoid  or  some 
other  mean  disease. 

* 

The  Government  crop  report  states  that  on  May  1 
there  were  over  6,000,000  acres  less  in  Winter  wheat 
than  were  one  year  ago.  In  the  month  of  April  about 
5,000,000  acres  of  wheat  were  plowed  up  to  be  planted 
in  other  crops  because  the  grain  was  badly  winterkilled. 
The  heaviest  loss  was  in  Indiana  and  nearby  States. 
This  gives  some  idea  of  the  fearful  damage  done  by  the 
hard  Winter.  The  indications  now  are  for  a  short  crop 
of  wheat.  The  plowed  wheat  land  will  mostly  go  into 
oats  and  corn.  There  is  no  use  estimating  a  crop  before 
it  is  even  planted,  but  we  look  for  a  heavy  qprn  crop 

this  year  and  a  good  crop  of  hay. 

* 

Why  do  some  people  say  that  the  public  money  spent 
on  good  roads  should  all  be  charged  against  the  far¬ 
mers?  We  notice  that  in  trying  to  make  a  great  show¬ 
ing  of  the  public  money  which  has  gone  to  benefit  far¬ 
mers  all  the  funds  spent  for  good  roads  are  counted  in. 
Even  if  all  this  money  were  spent  in  localities  where 
none  but  farmers  live  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  benefits 
them  alone.  The  food  that  feeds  the  city,  the  commerce 
that  enables  the  railroads  to  pay  wages  and  dividends 
is  hauled  over  these  country  roads,  and  all  are  benefited 
when  the  haul  is  made  easier  and  cheaper.  You  cannot 
build  good  roads  so  as  to  benefit  the  farmer  only,  for 
every  citizen  is  helped  directly  or  indirectly  by  anything 
that  makes  the  farm  easier  to  reach. 

* 

Last  Fall  it  was  well  known  that  the  potato  crop  was 
short.  An  early  drought  and  a  late  deluge  cut  the  crop 
down  until  it  was  known  that  there  would  not  be  enough 
potatoes  to  go  around.  We  had  letters  from  farmers 
who  argued  that  supply  and  demand  were  so  unjointed 
that  potatoes  would  bring  $6  a  barrel.  Their  estimate 
of  demand  was  right  enough,  but  they  had  little  idea  of 
the  possible  supply.  We  stated  then  that  as  soon  as 
potatoes  reached  a  certain  figure  supplies  would  rush  in 
from  Europe  where  millions  of  bushels  are  used  for 
making  starch  and  alcohol.  Right  now.  six  foreign 
countries  are  sending  potatoes  here.  Last  week  cargoes 
were  received  from  Egypt,  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Nova  Scotia  and  Bermuda,  as  well  as 
from  Florida,  Texas  and  Cuba.  But  for  this  foreign 
supply  there  would  be  a  potato  famine.  When  a  country 
thought  to  be  as  dead  as  Egypt  sends  potatoes  to 
America,  we  can  understand  how  modern  commerce 
has  been  developed.  The  farmer  of  to-day  faces  com¬ 


petition  that  his  father  never  dreamed  of.  Improved 
transportation  has  brought  it  about.  In  the  face  of 
such  competition  how  can  he  hope  to  make  his  farm 
pay  with  the  old  methods. 

* 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  cows  recently 
from  a  good  many  farms,  and  could  not  but  notice  in 
what  poor  condition  many  of  them  are  this  Spring. 
“Spring  poor”  is  a  common  term,  but  it  is  surely  true 
on  many  farms  this  year.  The  Winter  has  been  unusu¬ 
ally  severe  and  long.  Grain  has  been  high,  while  butter 
and  milk  have  not  advanced  to  correspond,  and  the 
cows  have  not  been  fed  what  would  have  been  most 
profitable.  Much  of  the  hay  put  up  last  year  was  poor, 
being  late  cut  and  weather  conditions  not  good.  Many 
cows  have  been  turned  out  too  early,  and  one  can  expect 
droughts  of  early  Fall  before  they  get  in  good  shape. 
Lots  of  them  will  hardly  save  a  dollar  in  profits  this 
year. 

* 

A  man  now  dead  invented  a  steel  harness.  It  was 
a  useful  device,  but  one  criticism  was  that  it  was  too 
heavy  and  brought  too  much  weight  upon  the  horse’s 
back.  We  asked  the  inventor  about  it :  this  was  his 
reply :  “I  must  make  the  harness  several  'times  as 
strong  as  would  ever  be  needed  in  actual  farm  work. 
If  I  made  it  only  strong  enough  to  plow  or  haul  an 
ordinary  load,  some  one  would  fasten  it  to  a  big  tree, 
hitch  four  horses  to  it,  tear  it  all  to  pieces,  and  then 
claim  they  broke  it  on  a  light  load !”  It  is  true  that 
the  successful  machine  or  man  must  carry  a  reserve 
of  power.  Take  a  man  who  works  within  an  inch  of 
his  capacity  all  the  time,  without  taking  ordinary  pre¬ 
cautions  to  improve  his  body  or  his  mind !  Sooner  or 
later  he  must  fail,  for  he  cannot  grow  into  the  larger 
things  which  life  demands.  Some  men  become  discour¬ 
aged,  for  they  feel  that  affliction  or  lack  of  early  training 
have  unfitted  them  for  superior  work.  Yet  it  often 
happens  that  if  they  struggle  bravely  and  hopefully  on, 
they  will  master  things  which  give  them  greater  than 
physical  power. 

* 

Our  dear  old  friend,  the  man  who  cures  trees  through 
the  bark,  has  kept  in  the  shade  this  year,  but  here  he 
comes  again  from  Mass. : 

A  gentleman  has  been  in  town  with  a  preparation  which 
he  claims  if  used  as  directed  will  put  the  spray  pump  on  the 
shelf.  It  is  called  R.  R.  Ilite's  Great  Discovery.  Direc¬ 
tions  for  operation  are  to  remove  a  spot  of  earth  about  two 
inches  deep  from  trunk  of  the  tree  or  large  root,  bore  with 
one-fourth  inch  bit  one-half  to  three-fourth  inch  deep  ana 
with  dropper  put  in  from  2  to  SO  drops  of  the  poison  fluid 
according  to  size  and  age  of  tree.  Then  place  a  piece  of 
wax  over  the  hole,  rake  the  dirt  up  snug  and  the  operation 
is  complete  and  sure  death  to  borers,  scales  and  all  foliage 
eating  insects.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

We  think  that  this  gentleman  has  a  great  discovery 
for  relieving  a  class  of  people,  well  named  suckers,  of 
their  money.  It  is  “great,”  but  not  by  any  means  new. 
There  is  nothing  in  this  so-called  “remedy,”  and  the 
man  who  lays  his  spray  pump  on  the  shelf  would  bet¬ 
ter  lay  his  trees  along  with  it.  This  humbug  has  been 
exploded  time  after  time.  You  might  far  better  expect 
to  cure  a  corn  on  your  foot  by  washing  your  face  in 
salt  water. 

* 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  spoke  of  the  proposed  method 
of  fighting  the  cotton  boll  weevil  by  sowing  cow 
peas  after  the  cotton.  Many  cotton  growers  do  not 
believe  this  plan  will  have  much  effect  in  keeping  off 
the  insect.  No  doubt  the  cow  peas  will  improve  the 
soil,  but  it  seems  that  the  majority  of  growers  are  not 
prepared  to  make  such  a  change  in  their  methods  of 
farming.  Thus  while  the  cowpea  remedy  is  sound 
theory  it  will  not  be  practiced  by  many.  Prof.  Harring¬ 
ton  of  the  Texas  station  has  a  plan  for  fighting  the  in¬ 
sect  which  may  yet  be  found  necessary.  He  proposes 
to  spray  the  crop  with  petroleum  in  September— after 
the  cotton  has  been  made.  This  of  course  will  kill  the 
plants  and  will  also  destroy  most  of  the  insects.  After 
the  lint  is  picked,  Prof.  Harrington  would  burn  over  the 
entire  field.  If  this  could  be  kept  up  year  after  year 
over  large  areas  he  thinks  the  insect  could  be  held  at 
bay.  This  method  is  expensive  and  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  compel  all  growers  in  certain  districts  to  spray 
and  burn.  We  would  like  to  see  this  remedy  tried  under 
State  control  on  some  of  the  “quarantine  strips”  which 
the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  are  providing 
to  keep  back  the  insect. 

* 

Governor  Odell,  of  New  York,  signed  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  bill  on  May  9,  and  thus  ended  a  long  and 
earnest  battle.  It  was  hard  to  see  how  the  Governor 
could  do  anything  but  sign  the  bill  after  listening  to 
the  speeches  which  were  made  at  the  recent  hearing.  It 
was  not  so  much  what  was  said  as  the  evident  power 
that  lay  behind  the  speakers.  No  delegation  ever  before 
came  to  Albany  representing  just  what  these  50  men 
who  filed  before  the  Governor  stood  for.  The  farmers 
were  right  in  holding  their  heaviest  guns  for  the  Gov-  ' 
ernor.  They  had  fought  the  bill  through  both  houses 
of  the  Legislature,  and  then,  instead  of  breaking  ranks, 
gathered  new  recruits  and  put  up  a  better  fight  than 
ever.  Governor  Odell  saw  just  what  this  demand  for 


a  college  building  meant.  It  did  not  come  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  but  from  intelligent  farmers  who  intend 
to  use  Cornell  and  not  be  used  by  it.  The  first  bat¬ 
tle  has  been  won,  and  those  who  won  it  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  grave  responsibilities.  They  have 
written  their  names  on  the  back  of  Cornell's  promise  to 
give  New  York  State  the  best  and  most  practical  agri¬ 
cultural  college  in  the  world.  They  must  now  see  to  it 
that  the  obligation  is  fully  satisfied — and  they  will  do 
it !  In  winning  this  college  building  the  farmers  have 
won  a  greater  victory  than  they  expected.  They  have 
shown  themselves  what  thorough  organization  can  do. 
They  have  overcome  prejudices,  wakened  sleepy  ambi¬ 
tions  and  given  character  and  power  to  their  business. 
Now  let  us  be  worthy  of  the  victory ! 

* 

We  still  receive  questions  about  using  the  lime  and 
sulphur  wash  for  peach  trees.  It  is  too  late  to  use 
this  powerful  wash  after  the  leaves  are  well  out.  We 
think  more  harm  than  good  will  be  done  by  its  use  now. 
We  tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  time  to  use  this  wash 
is  when  the  tree  is  dormant.  The  scale  is  then  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  shell,  and  anything  that  will  kill  the  insect 
through  this  shell  must  be  strong  enough  to  injure  the 
leaves.  What  then  can  be  done?  We  shall  wait  until 
the  young  insects  emerge  from  under  the  shell  and  crawl 
about,  which,  with  us,  will  be  during  the  first  half  of 
June.  At  this  time  the  young  insects  are  tender  and 
can  be  killed  by  spraying  with  a  weak  solution  of  whale 
oil  soap,  which  will  not  injure  the  foliage.  Why  not  use 
the  whale  oil  soap  now*?  Because  the  scale  is  still  pro¬ 
tected  by  its  shell,  so  that  the  soap  will  not  reach  it.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  this  is  so,  because  many  farmers  find 
it  most  convenient  to  spray  just  after  planting  potatoes 
and  corn.  We  expect  to  use  the  whale  oil  soap  on  our 
young  trees  in  June  and  to  follow  with  the  lime  and 
sulphur  in  early  December,  after  the  trees  have  matured 
for  Winter.  We  usually  have  bright,  clear  weather  at 
this  season,  so  that  the  wash  is  likely  to  stick  long 
enough  to  do  its  work. 

* 

Governor  Herrick,  of  Ohio,  tossed  a  bombshell  on  the 
point  of  his  pen  into  the  ranks  of  the  organized  far¬ 
mers  of  that  State.  The  last  Legislature  made  liberal 
appropriations  for  agriculture,  including  $75,000  for 
buildings,  stock  and  land  at  the  agricultural  college. 
There  was  no  serious  opposition  to  the  appropriation, 
for  Ohio  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  States  which 
recognize  the  right  of  the  farmer  to  a  trade  education. 
It  seems  that  the  Legislature  appropriated  in  excess  of 
the  State’s  revenues,  and  Governor  Herrick  proceeded 
to  even  things  up  by  pruning  with  the  veto  knife.  This 
is  the  extent  of  the  stab  he  gave  agriculture : 


College  of  Agriculture .  $75,000 

State  Exp.  Station  (for  sub-station) .  15.000 

State  Hort.  Society,  for  expenses .  1.000 

State  Dairy  Association,  for  expenses .  4.000 

Total  vetoed .  $95,000 


We  are  not  at  this  moment  prepared  to  say  whether 
appropriations  for  other  interests  were  cut  in  the  same 
proportion,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely.  The  farmers  of 
Ohio  seem  to  have  made  the  mistake  of  trusting  the 
Governor.  They  should  learn  a  lesson  from  the  recent 
agricultural  campaign  in  New  York  and  put  in  the  best 
of  their  fight  in  showing  the  Governor  that  every  item 
of  that  appropriation  was  a  straight  business  proposition. 
We  have  heard  much  about  the  organization  of  Ohio 
farmers,  but  Governor  Herrick  does  not  seem  to  have 
much  of  an  idea  of  their  power!  He  is  decidedly  in 
need  of  political  advice  as  well  as  instruction  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  education.  Ohio  farmers  will  learn, 
if  they  do  not  know  it  now,  that  no  one  is  going  to 
do  their  work  for  them,  and  that  they  must  make  their 
just  needs  the  paramount  issue. 

BREVITIES. 

Guard  the  garden. 

Give  the  hens  a  chance! 

Misapplied  grit  will  grind  the  owner  of  it. 

Plant  in  the  soil  rather  than  in  the  moon. 

To  put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  get  a  firm  brace  upon 
your  heel. 

Leave  a  little  cathole  in  the  truth  and  see  it  grow  to  a 
barn  door 

Ip  you  do  not  get  the  credit  you  think  you  deserve  don’t 
growl,  but  be  worthier  of  it ! 

What  about  the  people  who  advise  you  to  put  pieces  of 
old  iron  in  the  holes  when  planting  trees? 

Dwarf  Essex  rape !  Does  it  ever  live  over  Winter  and 
prove  a  weed  pest?  We  have  had  a  few  plants  live  over,  but 
they  never  became  troublesome. 

We  hear  it  stated  that  no  workman  should  wear  “a  boiled 
shirt.”  Every  shirt  should  be  boiled  after  it  is  soiled,  but 
the  starch  may  be  left  out  for  a  sweaty  job. 

Tuberose  bulbs  are  reported  as  selling  in  London  auc¬ 
tions  as  low  as  $1  a  barrel  this  season,  which  hardly  pays 
freight  and  handling.  This  fragrant  flower,  once  so  pop¬ 
ular,  has  lost  its  hold  on  public  taste,  and  now  seems  a 
horticultural  has-been. 

Ohio  has  passed  a  dog  bill  providing  that  the  assessors 
shall  collect  the  tax  on  dogs  when  they  are  making  theii 
inventory  of  taxable  property.  All  taxes  not  collected  are 
reported  to  the  township  trustees,  who  shall  cause  the  de¬ 
struction  of  dogs  whose  taxes  are  not  paid.  This  should  be 
good  news  for  Ohio  sheep  men. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIIC. — Drew  College  for  women,  at  Carmel,  N.  Y., 
was  destroyed  by  lire  May  3 ;  loss  $125,000.  .  .  .  Pow¬ 

der  mill  owned  by  the  Northwestern  Powder  Company,  three 
miles  from  Newport,  Ind.,  was  blown  up  May  4.  Four  men 
were  killed  outright.  Ten  thousand  pounds  of  powder  ex¬ 
ploded  and  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  men  were  blown  into 
such  small  pieces  that  they  could  not  be  picked  up.  The 
injured  men  will  recover,  .  .  .  May  4  a  cloudburst  in 

Central  Texas  caused  much  loss,  and  drowned  four  children 
near  Austin.  .  .  .  Charles  Cunningham,  the  “Oregon 

sheep  king,"  was  fined  $5,000  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Portland,  Ore.,  upon  his  plea  of  guilty  to  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  government  of  public  lands.  Three  of  his 
accomplices  were  fined  $100  each.  ...  A  destructive 
blaze  which  started  among  steamer  wharves  at  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  0,  caused  a  loss  of  $200,000  before  it  was  under 
control.  .  .  .  May  9  the  United  States  paid  for  the  Pan¬ 

ama  Canal  privilege.  Payment  was  in  the  form  of  a  Treas¬ 
ury  warrant  for  $40,000,000,  which  is  the  largest  single  war¬ 
rant  ever  issued  by  this  country.  .  .  .  May  10  J.  F.  Wal¬ 
lace,  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  for  the  canal  construction. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — The  war  news  from  the 
East  shows  little  but  a  succession  of  Japanese  victories.  At 
last  report  the  Russians  had  evacuated  New  Chwang  and 
were  defeated  in  a  battle  at  Llaoyang,  about  30  miles  north. 
The  Russiau  policy  seems  to  be  to  a  steady  retreat  until 
they  get  sufficient  reinforcements  to  make  a  stand. 

Sir  Iienry  M.  Stanley,  explorer  of  Africa,  died  in  Loudon, 
England,  May  10,  aged  03.  His  early  boyhood  was  spent  in 
an  almshouse  in  Great  Britain.  Then  he  shipped  to  New 
Orleans  and  was  employed  by  a  merchant,  whose  name  he 
adopted.  He  fought  on  the  Southern  side  in  the  Civil  War 
until  captured,  and  then  volunteered  in  the  Northern  army, 
where  he  served  with  honor.  His  work  in  Africa  is  well 
known  through  books,  newspaper  articles  and  lectures.  As 
a  journalist  his  popularity  was  extraordinary.  Some  of  his 
characteristics  were  energy,  enthusiasm,  courage,  and  the 
ability  to  turn  difficulties  into  opportunities.  A  lazy  or 
half-hearted  man  can  find  little  consolation  in  Stanley’s 
career. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Mount  ITermon  School,  Mount 
Hermon.  Mass.,  holding  its  Spring  commencement  ear¬ 
lier  in  the  season  than  other  institutions,  added  to  the 
programme  this  year  the  inauguration  of  its  new  fea¬ 
ture,  the  agricultural  department,  on  April  IS.  The 
speaker  of  the  day  was  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  director  of 
the  Agricultural  College,  Cornell  University.  The  school, 
which  was  founded  nearly  25  years  ago  by  D.  L.  Moody, 
with  the  country  boy  particularly  in  mind,  has  a  large 
farm  of  over  1,000  acres  which  has  been  cultivated  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  the  students,  who  are  required  to  work 
two  hours  a  day.  The  idea,  however,  of  utilizing  this 
farm  in  giving  these  same  young  men  training  in  the 
theoretical  as  well  as  the  practical  side,  did  not  take 
shape  until  quite  recently.  A  good  forest  of  commer¬ 
cial  value,  up-to-date  farm  machinery,  a  large  poultry 
plant,  and  a  herd  of  Holstein  cattle  make  up  a  part  of 
the  equipment. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Iowa  State  College  has 
granted  Prof.  W.  J.  Kennedy  a  year’s  leave  of  absence 
to  study  European  methods  of  live  stock  breeding  and 
feeding.  He  will  sail  for  Liverpool  about  the  middle  of 
May.  While  gone  he  will  visit  England,  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land,  the  Channel  Islands,  France,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Holland  and  Denmark.  He  will  make  some  special 
investigations  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  along  certain  lines.  . 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  third  annual  Sum¬ 
mer  school  for  teachers  and  others  in  nature  and  coun¬ 
try  life  will  be  held  July  G  to  29,  1904.  Instruction  by  spe¬ 
cialists  will  be  provided  in  ornithology  and  entomology, 
in  botany,  floriculture,  landscape  gardening  and  forestry, 
and  in  fruit  and  vegetable  growing,  sanitary  dairying, 
poultry  culture  and  other  farm  operations. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  National  Live  Stock  Asso¬ 
ciation  requested  the  management  of  the  Universal  Ex¬ 
position  at  St.  Louis  to  include  in  its  live  stock  exhibits 
premiums  and  space  for  range  stock  in  carload  lots.  The 
management  of  the  Exposition  deemed  it  inadvisable  to 
grant  this  request,  giving  as  the  reasons  that  sanitary 
conditions  would  not  permit  it,  and  also  that  thei’e  was 
not  sufficient  ground  in  the  Exposition  in  which  to  have 
exhibits  of  this  character.  The  agitation  was  continued, 
and  principally  through  the  efforts  of  Eugene  H.  Grubb, 
of  Colorado,  and  Louis  Wortham,  of  Texas,  the  ELxposi- 
tin  management  agreed  to  reconsider  the  mattei.  This 
Association  was  represented  by  A.  P.  Bush,  of  Texas, 
and  E.  B.  Frayser,  of  Indian  Territory,  and  as  a  result 
the  request  of  the  western  men  was  granted.  Sufficient 
premiums  will  be  offered,  and  an  exhibition  of  lange 
stock  in  carload  lots  will  be  permitted. 

Ill  health  has  compelled  F.  D.  Cobum  to  resign  from 
his  position  as  chief  of  the  live  stock  department  of  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition. 

Secretary  Wilson  lias  issued  an  order  prohibiting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  hay  and  straw  from  Continental  Europe.  The 
order  declares  that,  ou  account  of  the  danger  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  by  contagion,  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  these  products  from  any  country  of  Continental 
Europe,  or  where  they  have  been  transported  through  any 
such  country,  shall  be  prohibited. 

PEACHES  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

Why  the  Crop  is  Neglected. 

There  may  be  a  number  of  reasons  why  peaches  are 
not  largely  grown  on  Long  Island.  I  think  the  principal 
reason,  in  my  locality,  is  that  no  fruit  trees  do  well, 
owing  to  our  proximity  to  the  sea.  The  prevailing  winds 
during  the  growing  season  are  from  the  southwest,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  tree  of  any  kind  live;  the 
salt  air  is  sure  death  to  every  tree.  California  privet 
does  well,  but  fruit  trees  will  not  grow  within  much 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  sea  coast.  The  soil  is  all  right, 
but  the  climate  does  not  seem  to  be.  Many  farmers  have 
from  12  to  20  fruit  trees,  and  in  a  favorable  season  get 
fruit  enough  for  family  use.  but  it  is  very  seldom  that 
there  are  any  peaches  to  sell.  Fruit  trees  do  very  much 
better  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  and  I  believe  some 


fruit  is  raised  for  market.  Of  course  we  have  all  the 
insect  pests  that  peach  trees  are  subject  to.  w.  l.  j. 

Southampton  N.  Y. 

Suffolk  County  has  a  large  area  of  what  I  consider 
fine  peach  land,  and  at  the  fair  we  always  see  peaches. 
Those  who  have  planted  are  getting  good  returns  from 
a  home  market  to  the  city  people  at  the  border  resorts. 
Yet  they  only  plant  in  small  lots.  I  once  asked  an  ex¬ 
hibitor  at  the  fair:  “With  such  peaches  why  do  you  not 
plant  largely?’’  “Well,”  he  said,  “there  are  three  of 
us  talking  of  buying  a  hundred  acres  of  good  peach  land 
for  $600.”  I  said:  “I  will  go  10  acres  with  you.”  It  was 
not  done,  and  I  suppose  simply  for  the  want  of  a  leader. 
The  berry  growers  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  were 
long  in  want  of  a  leader,  but  one  was  found;  so  I  think 
it  will  be  with  the  peaches  in  Suffolk  County,  when 
they  will  go  into  it  as  they  have  in  the  cauliflower,  but 
some  one  must  start  and  make  a  success  and  then  they 
will  tumble  over  one  another  to  get  peaches.  But  when? 
There  is  the  rub.  Peaches,  and  fine  peaches,  grow  here 
and  are  a  surer  crop  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
State;  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  a  hard  Winter  or  late 
Spring  frosts.  Send  along  some  Jersey  grower  to  look 
the  ground  over.  N-  hai.lock. 

Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  there  are  so  few 
large  peach  orchards  on  Long  Island,  which  could  be 
classified  under  the  following  heads:  Constantly  in¬ 
creasing  values  of  land;  farms  constantly  changing 
hands;  climatic  conditions;  neglect;  unprofitable.  I  think 
it  is  Irving  in  his  “Life  of  Washington,”  who,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Battle  of  Long  Island,  alludes  to  the  great 
annoyance  the  soldiers  were  put  to  by  slipping  and  falling 
when  going  through  a  peach  orchard,  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  decaying  peaches  on  the  ground.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  were  large  peach  orchards  at  Oyster 
Bay,  and  we  boys  were  never  tempted  to  steal,  as  one 
could  have  all  he  wanted  for  the  asking,  only  take  care 
not  to  hurt  the  trees.  Now  the  site  of  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island  is  a  resort  city,  and  my  peach  orchard  at 
Oyster  Bay  is  covered  with  lovely  country  villas.  Large 
tracts  of  land  have  been  bought  up  by  speculative  realty 
companies,  many  of  which  have  been  successful  and 
some  failures.  I  pass  frequently  one  of  the  failures,  and 
your  letter  forcibly  recalls  the  bleached  and  moldering 
remains  of  a  quite  extensive  peach  farm;  sad  monument 
of  greed  and  neglect.  Owing  to  the  vast  quantities  of 
water — we  are  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic  on  one  side, 
the  Sound  on  the  other— we  are  very  subject  to  cold 
storms  in  May,  surcharged  with  salt,  most  destructive 
to  the  pollen,  causing  loss  of  fruit.  These  storms  are 
even  worse  in  August,  augmenting  fungoid  diseases;  our 
prevailing  wind  is  south;  humid,  salty  and  mosquitoey. 
The  older  Long  Island  farmer  is  very  loth  to  adopt  any 
of  the  new  insecticides  and  when  the  scale,  yellows  and 
rot  get  it  they  let  the  orchard  go,  and  the  remains  of 
some  large  diseased  orchards  are  still  extant,  and  yet 
we  show  them  over  500  fruit-beaiing  trees  that  bear 
every  year  more  or  less.  We  tell  them  they  must  spray; 
they  say  they  will  as  soon  as  they  can  get  at  it,  but 
few  get  at  it.  The  land  is  so  valuable,  the  crop  so  un¬ 
certain,  the  farms  so  small,  peach  raising  can  only  be 
profitable  when  there  is  a  good  retail  home  market,  and 
while  I  am  convinced  these  remarks  apply  with  equal 
force  to  all  our  productions,  it  is  particularly  so  with 
peaches.  You  can  get  almost  any  reasonable  price  at 
retail  for  a  choice  basket  of  lovely  ripe  peaches,  fresh 
from  the  trees,  with  the  exception  of  raspberries,  peaches 
are  our  best-paying  crop.  F-  R-  T- 

Babylon,  N.  Y. 


First,  other  sections  have  better  or  cheaper  facilities 
for  getting  fruit  to  market.  Second,  too  many  enemies 
and  too  much  disease  to  contend  with.  Third,  trees  are 
short-lived,  and  one  or  two  failures  of  a  crop  on  young 
orchards  (which  often  happens)  preclude  such  orchards 
from  ever  paying  much  profit.  Fourth,  other  and  differ¬ 
ent  crops  seem  to  be  more  reliable,  if  not  more  re¬ 
munerative  of  late.  When  peaches  grow  well  they  pay 
well.  It  is  not  true  that  Long  Island  peaches  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  flavor  or  quality  if  trees  are  healthy.  No  section 
can  beat  us  in  flavor  when  fruit  is  grown  to  perfection. 
For  a  number  of  years  I  have  given  up  growing  fruit 
of  all  kinds  except  for  my  own  use.  H.  a.  b. 

Suffolk  County. 


With  very  few  exceptions  the  peach  orchards  have 
not  been  a  success.  Reasons  are  the  following  In  a  large 
measure:  Want  of  men  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  combat  the  many 
diseases  and  insect  attacks  the  peach  is  subject  to;  also 
want  of  men  who  are  young,  strong  and  enthusiastic  in 
this  line  of  work.  Our  ocean  fogs  and  spells  of  very 
damp  weather  during  the  ripening  season  favor  fungous 
diseases,  so  that  a  large  proportion  of  crops  nearly  ready 
for  marketing  are  destroyed.  e.  h. 

Nassau  County. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  EAST  AND  WEST 

The  following  quotation  is  from  an  editorial  in  the 
March  30  issue  of  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  under  the  head 
of  “President  Draper  s  Successor”: 

“Positively  a  western  man  is  wanted.  Is  there  geogra¬ 
phy  in  education?  Yes,  in  a  measure:  emphatically  does 
longitude  inhere  in  the  qualifications  of  a  man  fitted  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  a  great  western  university. 
The  wisdom  of  the  East  does  not  altogether  meet  the 
conditions  of  the  West.  As  far  as  the  East  is  from  the 
West,  so  far  do  western  educational  sympathies,  ten¬ 
dencies,  dispositions,  inspirations,  stand  apart  from  those 
in  the  East.  The  education  typified  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  is  strange  to  the  East.  The  scholasticism  of  that 
section  looks  askance  on  it.  Our  university  is  a  land- 
grant  college.  It  was  long  called  the  Illinois  Industrial 
University.  Industry,  agriculture  and  the  liberal  arts  are 
embraced  in  its  broad  field.  It  is  folly  again  to  attempt 
to  educate  an  eastern  man  to  an  appreciation  of  indus¬ 
trial  education.” 

The  above  is  not  flippantly  written  by  an  egotist  with¬ 
out  standing  or  reputation,  but  is  from  the  leading  edi¬ 
torial  in  one  of  the  strongest  and  best-managed  papers 
of  the  Middle  West.  Attention  is  called  not  so  much 
positively  to  affirm  or  deny  this  broad  inference,  or 
really  open  statement,  as  to  study  the  actual  conditions, 
and  if  true  that  we  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  West 


in  sentiment  and  practice,  surely  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  our  future  welfare  and  development  that  we 
recognize  this  rather  unpleasant  statement.  This  quota¬ 
tion  is  written  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and 
there  is  an  agreed  sentiment  that  the  West  has  led  and 
does  lead  the  East  in  agricultural  education  in  point  of 
numbers.  This  fact  has  no  wonder,  mystery  or  criticism. 
Agriculture  has  been  the  great  industry  and  wealth 
builder  of  the  Middle  West.  She  lacked  the  water  power 
and  commerce  of  the  East.  In  looking  over  some  sta¬ 
tistics  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  I 
find  the  following  figures,  giving  the  number  of  students 
in  the  three  great,  divisions  of  our  country  who  are 
studying  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts: 

General  Agri-  Engi- 

science.  culture,  neering. 

New  England  (6) .  3S3  424  1537 

Middle  Atlantic  (8) .  2225  224  4172 

Central  States  (13) .  2218  1850  4908 

We  observe,  therefore,  that  the  agricultural  States  of 
the  Middle  West  lead  in  farm  students  nearly  three  to 
one,  while  in  engineering  the  East  has  a  very  few  more 
(101).  In  general  science  we  lead  by  390,  all  of  which 
leads  us  to  note  that  the  E'ast  is,  after  all,  doing  some¬ 
thing  along  the  lines  of  industrial  training.  I  have  not 
made  comparison  in  classical  work,  in  which  the  older 
sections  lead.  No  one  can  possibly  admire  the  splendid 
educational  work  of  the  West  more  than  I.  The  eastern 
people  who  went  there  seemed  to  take  on  new  life,  and 
the  great  wealth  of  our  nation  has  come  largely  from 
their  work  and  resources.  But  they  have  been  praised 
so  long  by  every  one  east  and  west  that  like  a  spoiled 
child  the  head  becomes  somewhat  enlarged.  What  I 
want,  and  what  all  eastern  farmers  desire,  is  not  that 
western  agriculture  should  do  less,  or  have  anyone 
detract  from  their  push  and  usefulness,  but  that  eastern 
agriculture  should  do  more;  fortify  its  weaknesses  and 
maintain  its  just  and  right  position,  and  defend  itself 
both  in  action  and  word.  Saying  things  amounts  to 
little,  doing  things  amounts  to  much.  Every  nation, 
every  State  and  every  individual  will  sooner  or  later 
occupy  its  true  relative  position,  as  determined  by  its 
Intelligence  and  activity  as  morally  directed,  so  saying 
that  no  eastern  man  is  wanted  does  not  prove  that  east¬ 
ern  educators  are  not  abreast  of  the  times,  h.  e.  cook. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  IN  SENECA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

This  has  been  an  ideal  Spring  thus  far  for  the  fruit  buds, 
no  warm  weather  occurring  until  the  first  of  May,  and  al¬ 
though  the  farmers  are  about  a  week  behind  with  their  work 
the  season  bids  fair  to  be  only  a  few  days  later  than  nor¬ 
mal.  To-day,  May  10,  Japan  plums  and  sweet  cherries  are 
in  bloom,  and  from  notes  kept  we  observe  they  have  been  as 
late  twice  within  the  last  six  years;  viz.,  in  1900  and  1901 
Last  season,  which  was  abnormal,  they  were  in  bloom  April 
30.  The  prospects  for  a  full  crop  of  fruit  were  never  better. 
Burbank  plums,  which  bore  a  heavy  crop  last  year,  are  again 
full  of  bloom,  having  withstood  20  degrees  successfully. 
Beaches  on  the  lower  limbs  are  almost  entirely  killed,  but 
on  the  upper  limbs  live  buds  appear.  Sweet  cherries  are 
blossoming  full  and  a  crop  will  be  appreciated  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  as  the  last  one  occurred  in  1900.  The  Winter  was  a 
hard  one  on  young  trees.  We  find  a  number  of  two-year  set 
apples  burst  near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  We  thought 
the  banked  ones  might  have  escaped, .but  find  some  of  then, 
burst  open  also.  Beach  trees  set  last  Spring  are  not  injured 
in  this  way.  Wheat  will  not  be  half  a  normal  crop  in  this 
county,  but  grass  and  pasture  are  looking  fine. 

w.  A.  n. 


CROP  NOTES. 

The  fruit  prospect  is  good  for  G5  per  cent,  apples,  20  per 
cent,  peaches,  5  per  cent,  pears,  30  per  cent,  cherries.  Fruits 
ten  days  to  two  weeks  later  than  last  year.  w.  t.  z. 

Springfield,  Mo, 

Spring  very  late,  cold  and  wet,  but  at  this  writing,  May  8, 
it  is  getting  some  warmer ;  peach  and  apple  trees  are  in 
bloom  and  promise  a  fair  crop  :  corn  planting  or  listing,  as 
it  is  called  here,  has  commenced ;  there  will  be  thousands  of 
acres  listed  this  week  if  the  weather  is  good.  Fall  wheat 
looks  well,  hut  is  very  backward ;  the  same  can  be  said  ot 
grass.  j.  j.  r. 

Bennet,  Neb. 

The  fruit  crop  is  100  at  altitude  of  3,000  feet  and  over. 
By  May  5  the  peaches  will  have  shed  their  bloom  and  apples 
in  full  bloom,  plums  good,  grapes  dormant  almost  as  in 
Winter.  Under  3,000  feet  fruit  is  thought  to  be  damaged 
one-fourth.  As  far  as  white  lead  has  been  used  by  me  it  has 
proved  a  complete  success.  I  have  applied  with  brush  to 
apples,  peaches,  pears  and  plums:  peaches  one  year  old,  also 
grafts  just  set.  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  prevents  evaporation. 

Waynesville,  N.  C.  a.  j.  a. 

We  are  having  a  very  late  Spring;  have  only  just  sowed 
my  onion  seed,  and  I  think  it  is  the  latest  I  have  ever  been. 
I.ast  week  the  weather  was  very  warm  and  all  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tation  fairly  jumped,  but  this  week  is  cooler:  in  fact,  this 
evening  was  almost  a  freeze,  if  not  quite.  Early  cherries  are 
in  bloom  ;  also  plums  and  apples  are  coming  very  fast,  but 
the  cold  will  check  them.  Apples  and  all  early  fruits  seem 
to  be  blossoming  full,  but  only  a  few  peaches  show  bloom. 

Williamson,  N.  Y.  w.  p.  r. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

Don't  rut  your  fields  with  narrow  tires.  Get  a  set  of 
electric  metal  wheels;  save  your  horses,  save  your  backs, 
save  repair  bills  and  be  happy.  A  good  wheel  sense  booklet 
free.  Address  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

The  500  expert  mechanics  employed  by  F.  E.  Myers  & 
Bro.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  turn  out  one  Myers  Pump  every  minute 
of  the  working  day,  besides  hay  carriers  and  other  articles. 
In  soliciting  patronage  F.  E.  Myers  &  Bro.  do  so  on  the 
merits  of  their  goods.  Their  newest  catalogue  of  pumps  and 
hay  tools  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  Harder  Mfg.  Company,  of  Cobleskill.  N.  Y.,  man- 
facture  no  less  than  200  sizes  of  silos.  Having  pursued  this 
line  of  manufacture  ever  since  silage  feeding  began  to  be 
popular  in  this  country,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should 
have  learned  and  embodied  in  their  silos  the  best  thought  and 
teachings  pertaining  to  silage  use  and  silo  building.  Write 
them  for  descriptive  matter  and  detailed  information. 

Luther  Bros.  Co.,  165  Ohio  street,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
offer  to  send  a  sample  of  their  invention.  Carborundum,  to 
those  interested.  The  beauty  of  this  substance  in  form  and 
color  is  remarkable.  Write  for  sample  and  particulars  of 
their  bi-pedal  tool  grinders.  They  send  these  grinders  on  30 
days  approval  and  will  pay  all  charges  and  take  them  back 
if  not  satisfactory.  Liberal  terms  made  to  agents. 

We  have  never  had  so  many  calls  for  information  about 
“dust  sprays”  and  dust  machines.  This  plan  of  using  dry 
powder  in  place  of  liquid  seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in 
some  localities.  Leggett  &  Brother,  301  Bearl  street,  New 
York,  make  a  variety  of  machines  for  blowing  dust  or  spray. 
They  have  them  in  all  sizes  from  the  big  “Jumbo”  to  the 
small  hand  machine.  They  also  sell  dry  Bordeaux  mixture 
and  other  insecticides. 

Stockmen  recognize  the  value  of  a  good  disinfectant  or 
liquid  for  killing  disease  germs  or  insecis.  For  dipping 
sheep  or  hogs  or' for  use  where  contagious  diseases  have  ap 
peared  Zenoleum  has  given  the  best  of  results.  The  plan 
of  dipping  hogs  is  now  followed  with  success,  for  the  dip 
destroys  lice  and  cleans  the  hog  so  that  he  is  sure  to  do 
better.  The  Zenner  Disinfectant  Co.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  send 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Biggies  Troubles,  which  every  hog  man 
ought  to  read. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

TRIFLES 

A  little  journey  through  the  years; 

A  little  laughter  on  the  way 

To  vanquish  paltry  human  fears; 

A  little  love  to  light  the  day; 

A  little  hope  that  in  the  din 
Of  life  we  play  a  nohle  part ; 

A  little  peace  to  dwell  within 
The  silent  chambers  of  the  heart. 

A  little  joy  that  we  may  cast 
Upon  some  fellow  mortal's  day, 

And  as  the  fleeting  years  go  past, 

A  little  truth  to  point  the  way; 

To  help  a  brother  in  the  strife 
A  little  cheer,  heart-given,  free, 

And  on  the  sordid  things  of  life 
A  little  of  love's  alchemy. 

A  little  faith  as  we  go  through 

Tne  years  that  mark  our  little  span; 

A  little  tolerance  to  view 

The  motives  of  a  fellow  man; 

A  little  courage  In  the  fight  ; 

A  little  aim  to  do  the  best, 

To  live  for  gentleness  and  right; 

And,  after  all,  a  little  rest. 

— harry  t.  fue,  in  Sunset. 

* 

When  the  approaching  iced-tea  season 
arrives  try  syrup  made  hy  melting  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  in  hot  water,  and  then  cooled, 
for  sweetening.  It  is  served  in  this  way 
at  some  of  the  city  tea  rooms,  and  is 
pleasanter  than  sugar  which  often  declines 
to  melt. 

* 

Capsicum  vaseline  is  a  useful  counter- 
irritant  which  may  often  take  the  place  of 
a  mustard  plaster.  It  is  merely  vaseline 
combined  with  red  pepper,  and  comes  in 
little  tubes,  making  it  very  convenient  in 
application.  Squeeze  the  vaseline  out  ot 
the  tube,  rub  gently  on  the  place  indicated, 
and  cover  with  a  bit  of  flannel,  and  it  is 
at  work  before  a  mustard  plaster  could  be 
prepared.  The  irritation  soon  passes  off, 
and  there  seems  little -risk  of  blistering 
the  skin.  It  costs  15  cents  a  tube,  and 
seems  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  family 
medicine  chest. 

* 

A  pretty  gift  for  the  outfit  of  a  new 
baby  is  a  bonnet  box.  It  is  covered,  with 
linen,  and  has  in  it  one  or  more  little 
linen-covered  standards  formed  of  a  tube 
with  a  padded  cardboard  disk  on  top. 
The  bonnets  are  placed  on  these  stand¬ 
ards  to  avoid  crushing,  and  the  box  will 
also  contain  the  extra  ties  used  to  keep 
the  bonnet  looking  fresh.  The  ties  are 
hemmed  all  round,  so  there  are  no  raw 
edges,  and  pinned  to  the  bonnet  with  tiny 
gold  or  silver  safety  pins.  A  few  sets  of 
extra  ties  are  always  an  acceptable  gift 
for  a  baby.  While  the  linen-covered  hat 
box  has  a  very  fresh  and  dainty  appear¬ 
ance,  it  may  be  covered  with  any  mate¬ 
rial  desired,  enameled  or  stained,  or  dec¬ 
orated  with  burnt  work.  The  pasteboard 
tube  forming  a  standard  to  support  the 
hat  will  be  found  a  useful  idea  in  any 
hatbox,  as  so  much  trimming  is  put  under 
the  brim,  where  it  is  crushed  if  the  hat 
rests  flat  upon  it. 

Jjc 

There  is  a  great  revival  in  crochet 
work,  and  all  sorts  of  shawls,  wraps  and 
doyleys  are  made  of  it,  though  we  are  not 
likely  to  see  its  use  as  a  trimming  for 
underwear.  Readymade  garments,  as 
well  as  readymade  trimming,  have  altered 
feminine  taste  in  that  particular.  Wool 
work,  either  crocheted  or  knitted,  is  more 
fashionable  now  than  embroidery  or  Bat- 
tenberg,  and  will  give  the  devotee  of  fine 
needlework  a  chance  to  rest  her  ill-used 
eyes.  We  have  seen  some  quaint  crochet¬ 
ed  draperies  made  by  catching  small  sea 
shells  into  the  work  at  intervals,  the  fabric 
being  made  with  knitting  silk.  The  small 
shells  used  are  found  at  many  beaches, 
especially  in  the  south ;  there  is  usually  a 
little  hole  in  each  shell,  where  the  thread 
can  be  caught  through.  These  shells  are 
often  strung  for  portieres.  Some  little 
crocheted  scent  sachets  noted  recently 
were  heart-shaped,  with  a  border  of  bead¬ 
ing  through  which  ribbon  was  run;  a  little 
silk  sachet  was  slipped  inside. 


A  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Farmers’  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  195,  is  devoted  to  annual  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  and  it  will  be  found  interesting 
to  all  amateur  gardeners.  Its  contents  in¬ 
clude  general  cultural  directions,  together 
with  the  management  of  hotbeds  and  cold 
frames,  and  a  list  of  annuals,  with  their 
treatment.  One  can  do  an  astonishing 
amount  of  beautifying  around  the  home 
with  a  small  expenditure  in  flower  seeds, 
for  though  it  is  a  pleasure  to  test  the 
higher-priced  novelties,  there  is  no  need 
to  depend  on  them  for  striking  effects. 
Even  if  we  had  to  divide  a  dollar  into 
four  before  sending  for  our  seeds,  that 
one  little  quarter  would  spread  like  Jonah’s 
gourd  when  expended  in  five-cent  packets 
of  pansies,  nasturtiums,  Zinnias,  poppies 
and  morning-glories.  A  further  expen¬ 
diture  of  no  greater  sum  in  seed  of  hardy 
perennials  and  biennials  would  keep  the 
garden  gay  for  many  a  year.  It  is  hard 
to  think  of  any  other  expenditure  that 
would  give  such  a  generous  return  for  a 
tiny  investment. 

No  Patent  on  These. 

You  all  know  that  the  majority  of 
country  houses,  unless  recently  built,  are 
minus  window  fasteners  or  locks  to  a 
good  share  of  their  windows.  But  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  that  the  common 
window  fly  screen  is  one  of  the  best  for 
either  Winter  or  Summer.  They  may 
not  be  quite  burglar  proof  in  Summer,  but 
if  a  spring  screen  is  used  even  a  burglar 
must  make  some  noise  if  he  tries  to  re¬ 
move  it.  Instead  of  having  the  screens 
standing  around  on  the  floor  when  not 
in  use,  slip  them  into  the  top  part  of  the 
windows  out  of  the  way.  You  will  find 
that  the  lower  sash  can  be  raised  only 
a  few  inches.  No  one  is  punching  his 
chair  rockers  through  them,  and  every 
screen  is  handy  when  needed  for  use. 
During  the  Winter,  instead  of  carrying 
them  to  the  attic  to  rust  and  collect  dust, 
if  placed  over  the  top  of  lower  sash  they 
answer  a  twofold  purpose.  They  fasten 
the  windows  securely  and  act  as  a  sort  of 
double  window  protection  to  keep  out 
wind  and  cold.  The  lower  sash  can  be 
raised  a  few  inches  at  any  time  to  change 
the  air  of  the  room  without  removing 
them,  and  you  will  find  them  in  much 
better  condition  and  all  ready  for  use 
as  you  need  them  in  the  Spring.  I  also 
saw  recently  that  by  tacking  green  leather 
cloth  over  the  wire  of  a  screen  door  a 
very  effectual  storm  door  could  be  made. 

ALICE  E.  PINNEY. 


Moving  Day. 

Moving  is  not  a  frequent  experience 
with  most  farm  dwellers;  when  it  comes, 
However,  it  can  be  simplified  by  method 
and  thought.  Begin  with  small  articles, 
such  as  books,  pictures,  bric-a-brac,  etc., 
and  get  these  out  of  the  way  first,  pack¬ 
ing  firmly,  wrapped  in  any  old  clothing, 
napkins  or  towels,  in  a  convenient  box. 
Books  are  best  packed  by  themselves. 
Lamps  should  be  emptied  of  oil,  and  well 
wrapped,  the  chimneys  separate;  clothing 
folded  carefully  and  placed  in  trunks  or 
long  boxes.  Dishes  may  be  left  until  the 
day  before  moving,  except,  perhaps,  those 
seldom  used,  and  each  piece  wrapped  sep¬ 
arately  with  paper  and  placed  in  a  strong 
box  or  tub  in  which  has  been  laid  an  old 
blanket  or  quilt,  the  larger  pieces  going 
at  the  bottom.  Pack  firmly,  filling  in  all 
the  interstices  with  small  dishes.  When 
full  tuck  a  quilt  or  some  covering  over 
them,  or  better  still,  a  wood  cover  if  pos¬ 
sible.  Kitchen  ware,  pots,  pans  and  ket¬ 
tles  can  be  placed  in  barrels,  wrapping 
well  those  that  would  be  liable  to  break. 
Bedding  should  be  tightly  tied  up  in  sheets 
or  blankets,  preferably  sheets,  as  they  are 
easier  to  wash  should  they  become  soiled. 
Bed  room  crockery  may  be  placed  inside 


the  bedding,  usually  not  more  than  one 
piece  in  a  bed.  Quilts  should  be  folded 
and  tied  up  the  same  as  beds.  The  fewer 
articles  to  be  handled  by  those  loading  and 
unloading  the  wagons  the  better.  Every¬ 
thing  should  be  as  compact  as  possible, 
thereby  facilitating  the  moving  and  tak¬ 
ing  up  much  less  room  in  the  conveyance. 
We  have  known  men  to  growl  over  the 
many  small  boxes  and  miscellaneous  arti¬ 
cles  to  be  handled  at  such  times  which 
might  just  as  well  have  been  packed  in 
compact  form. 

Tacks  can  be  taken  from  carpets  some 
time  before  taking  them  off  the  floors. 
The  rooms  used  least  should  be  disman¬ 
tled  first,  carpets  shaken,  folded  and  tied 
up,  also  matting  and  oilcloth  cleaned  and 
rolled  up;  shades  taken  down,  dusted  and 
rolled  up,  those  for  each  room  by  them¬ 
selves.  Curtains  should  be  shaken  out, 
folded  and  placed  in  bureau  drawers. 
Food  should  be  carried  in  tightly  covered 
vessels,  such  as  milk  cans,  wash  boilers, 
etc.  'Fhe  careful  housewife  will  see  that 
all  the  things  likely  to  be  needed  first  in 
the  new  home  are  so  packed  and  placed 
that  they  may  be  easily  found  on  arrival. 
All  stoves  should  be  taken  down  and 
cleaned  of  ashes.  One  for  comfort,  ought 
to  be  left  to  go  in  the  last  load.  The  cook 
stove  should  go  with  the  first  load,  to¬ 
gether  with  tea  kettle,  coffee  pot,  and 
other  cooking  utensils  for  use  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  first  meal ;  also  the  food  supply,  as 
moving  tends  to  sharpen  the  appetite,  and 
no  one  wants  to  wait  for  his  meal  until 
one  hunts  from  cellar  to  garret  for  the 
wherewithal  to  satisfy  hungrv  folks. 
After  all,  said  and  done,  moving  is  no 
small  job,  and  if  one  goes  at  it  with  no 
system  or  plan  the  result  is  sure  to  be 
disastrous,  to  physical  and  mental  equilim- 
rium,  if  nothing  more. 

EMMA  L.  SUTTON. 

The  Bookshelf. 

Our  Mountain  Garden,  by  Mrs.  Theo¬ 
dore  Thomas. — This  pleasant  little  book 
might  be  called  a  record  of  inexperience, 
for  the  author  frankly  avows  her  lack  of 
knowledge  when  she  began  her  work, 
learning  slowly  by  practical  experience, 
that  surest  of  all  teachers.  The  condi¬ 
tions  she  describes,  in  her  case  the  sur- 
roundingsoof  a  Summer  home,  are  dupli¬ 
cated  on  many  farms,  and  will  offer  en¬ 
couragement  to  other  garden  lovers  who 
find  rocky  ledges  and  stone  walls  discour- 
againg  material  to  work  upon.  The  frank 
simplicity  of  style  is  attractive,  and  the 
pictures,  showing  the  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  of  “Felsengarten,”  are  charming. 
What  she  says  about  the  fertilizing  of  the 
flower  garden,  and  the  making  of  cuttings 
is  genuinely  helpful,  and  we  think  this 
unpretentious  little  book  will  encourage 
other  women  who  must  depend  on  the 
labor  of  their  unassisted  hands  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  home  grounds.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York;  price,  $1.50  net. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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GRAIN  COFFEE 

Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere :  15c.  and  26c.  per  package, 
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OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service, experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  book¬ 
let  J.  P.  Hallway  listJtite,  ladlaoaoolls  lad. 
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Pupal  Mail  Many  new  routes  will  fro  !n  this  year.  We 
H  Ml  Cl  I  mull  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
Sends  i  n  a  petition.  Qfty  PDPP  to  first  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  DUA  lilCk  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their { 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  ( 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  ( 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C •  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers 

The  man  who  wants  to  know 
ALL  about  telephones  for  farm 
ers  should  send  for  free  book 
F-  7C,  *‘  Telephone  Facts  for 

Farmers.”  Address  nearest  office 
Stromberg-Carlson  Tel.  t'o. 
Roche. ter,  N.  V.,  Chicago,  111. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  ft 

WATERPROOF  !**■*«< 
OILED  CLOTHING 

Made  in  black  or  yellow  for  all  kinds 
of  wet  work.  On  sale  everywhere. 
Look  for  the  5i§n  of  the  Fish.and 
the  n»me  TOWER  on  the  buttons. 

A  J  TOWl*  CO.&OSTON.  HAS1.U  S.A 
TOW LM  CANARIAN  CO..  k.»ted.  TORONTO.  CAN. 
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BIGORGAN 


FOR  $19.90  SI 

Golden  Oak  Parlor  Or 


NO  MONEY  WITH  ORDER  PLAN, 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER,  25  YEARS’ 
CUARANTEE  —all  are  fully  explained  in 
our  new,  BIG  FREE  ORGAN  CATA¬ 
LOGUE.  which  we  send  to  any  address 
by  mail,  postpaid,  FREE  on  application. 

we  furniah  this  Big, 
Handsome,  Solid 
Organ,  exactly  as  illus¬ 
trated  hereon,  GUARANTEED  THE  EQUAL  OF  ORGANS  SOLD 
BY  OTHER  HOUSES  AT  NEARLY  DOUBLE  OUR  PRICE. 
TUIC  nor  All  Is  the  very  latest  style  tor  1904.  Standsfifeet 
I  Slid  UltuAH  high,  nearly  4  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide.  Weighs, 
packed  for  shipment,  about  360  pounds.  At  our  special  price 
of  $19.90  we  furnish  this  handsome  instrument  carefully 
boxed  and  delivered  on  board  the  cars  at  the  factory  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  or  if  the  freight  is  lower,  will  ship  from  New 
Albany.  Ind.  This  organ  Is  made  of  selected  oak.  beau¬ 
tifully  flniahed,  handaomely  carved  and  decorated,  as 
shown  In  Illustration;  has  8  stops,  large,  strong  bel¬ 
lows,  perfect  action;  is  fitted  with  a  handsome  mirror. 

OUR  SPECIAL  $19.90  PRICE  5^ 

aon  of  making  these  organa  In  our  own  factory  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  operating  our  own  saw  mill  at  Lyons,  Ky., 
buying  all  raw  materials  from  first  hands,  turning  them 
out  In  very  large  numbers,  using  the  latest,  most  1m- 

8 roved  automatic  machinery,  and  giving  our  customers 
be  benefit  of  all  this  saving,  adding  only  our  one  small 
percentage  of  profit  to  the  actual  cost  to  us. 

IN  OUR  FREE  ORGAN  CATALOGUE, 

the  handsomest  and  most  complete  organ  catalogue 
ever  published,  we  show  a  very  large  and  handsome  il¬ 
lustration  of  this,  our  $1  9.90  organ,  also  very  large, 
full  page  Illustrations  of  our  Acme  Queen,  Parlor  Gem, 

Royal  Grand.  Imperial  Grand  and  an  immense  va¬ 
riety  of  other  new  and  attractive  styles  at  prices  ranging 
from  919.60  to  144.95,  with  some  exceptionally  line  new 
designs  at  926.45  to  *34.50.  This  New,  Free  Organ  Cata¬ 
logue  describes  every  piece  and  part  of  every  organ  we 
make.  is  a  much  bigger  and  handsomer  cutalogue 
than  is  shown  by  any  other  maker.  Kxplalns  our 
one  year’s  free  trial  plan,  our  no  money  with  order 
proposition,  our  20  years’  binding  guarantee,  tells 
why  we  can  make  the  lies’,  organs  made  In  the  United 
States  and  sell  them  for  about  one-lialf  the  price 


charged  by  others,  carries  with  It  THE  MOST  ASTONISI 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  USE  FOR  AN  ORGAN?  ”i 


ASTONISHING  ORGAN  OFFER  EVER  HEARD  OF. 

'  not,  have  you  a  friend  who  could  use  an  organ  if  the 
price  was  low  enough,  the  offer  liberal  enough,  the 
greatest  chance  ever  known?  If  so,  cut  this  ad  out  and  send  fc>  us,  or  on  a  postal  card  say  “Send  me  your  Free  Organ 
Catalogue"  and  the  catalogue,  our  several  propositions  and  our  new  and  most  astonishingly  liberal  offer  ever 

return  mail,  postpaid.  Address^  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 
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One  Sewing  Room. 

You  have  never  seen  anything  like  this 
sewing  room,  for  it  is  “niy  own  inven-  . 
tion,”  as  the  White  Knight  remarked  to 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  Everyone  who  has 
lived  in  a  small  house,  in  a  Hat,  or  in  a 
furnished  room,  has  known  the  inconven¬ 
ience  of  not  having  a  closet  or  room 
wherein  to  keep  all  sewing  materials,  work 
partly  done  and  to  he  done.  When  one 
has  to  he  comfortable  in  a  city  furnished 
room  the  question  becomes  of  as  much 
interest  as  any  of  the  popular  conundrums. 
This  is  my  answer  to  it. 

The  window  in  my  room  was  four  feet 
long.  It  suggested  as  soon  as  I  saw  it 
a  window  box,  and  the-  same  I  had  made 
for  me  of  pine  boards  four  feet  long,  two 
feet  wide  and  a  foot  and  three  inches 
deep,  inside  measurement.  This  low, 
broad  seat  is  most  restful.  The  cover  is 
put  on  with  hinges,  and  the  box  is  stained 
forest  green,  which  with  the  iron  hinges 
and  lock  is  ornamental.  A  common  box 
of  the  proper  proportions  stained  ebony 
or  any  other  wood  would  be  equally  at¬ 
tractive,  or  the  box  might  be  covered  with 
denim,  art  burlaps,  or  Cretonne  to  suit  the 
room  it  was  to  be  in.  Outside,  the  sewing 
room  is  nothing  more  than  a  box  window 
seat  with  a  cushion  of  green  denim  for 
cover  to  the  seat,  and  two  or  three  other 
cushions  for  the  back.  Inside,  you  will 
find  the  sewing  department  which  has 
made  me  call  it  a  room,  for  it  holds 
much  as  one  usually  puts  in  the  room  de¬ 
voted  to  one’s  needlework.  The  whole 
inside  is  lined  with  gray-green  denim,  and 
under  this  is  a  layer  of  cotton  batting, 
over  which  I  sifted  lavender  seed.  The 
denim  covers  every  part  of  the  inside, 
and  is  held  in  place  by  brass-headed  tacks. 
A  row  of  brass  hooks  is  placed  around 
the  tops  of  the  two  ends.  1  hese  serve  to 
hold  my  stocking  bag,  various  smaller 
hags  for  embroidery  silks,  thread,  buttons, 
hooks  and  eyes,  small  notions  like  belts 
and  binding  ribbons,  etc.  The  long  sides 
of  the  box  are  also  obliged  to  do  duty. 
Each  has  pockets.  One  side  is  divided 
into  three  and  the  other  into  four,  about 
equal  in  size.  Into  the  three  pockets  go 
the  pieces,  black,  white  and  colored,  re¬ 
gardless  of  material.  The  four  pockets 
hold  patterns,  work  partly  done,  articles 
to  be  mended,  and  anything  that  seems 
to  need  a  speciui  place.  The  cover  is 
strongly  made  and  has  straps  stitched 
across  it,  in  which  are  placed  a  yard  stick, 
shears  and  scissors,  pincushion  and  needle¬ 
work.  The  big  needles  for  running  rib¬ 
bon  through  beading  are  there,  too. 

While  the  pockets  are  the  depth  of  the 
box  they  are  not  very  full,  so  the  center 
is  open  for  other  purposes,  and  here  go  all 
the  things  to  be  done  “some  time.”  I  he 
silk  that  is  to  be  turned  into  a  waist  has 
that  place  to  be  left  in,  and  with  it  are  all 
the  other  bits  of  work  that  are  not  imme¬ 
diate  in  their  demands.  The  “sewing 
room,”  as  I  am  pleased  to  call  it,  has 
space  for  more  more  than  its  present 
owner  will  ever  need.  Dresses  in  process 
of  making  or  remaking  may  be  laid  with¬ 
in  it,  and  not  be  crowded  into  wrinkles. 
A  box  of  this  size  is  larger  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  steamer  trunk,  and  has  no  trays  to 
divide  the  space. 

Anything  more  convenient  than  this  for 
the  woman  who  has  restricted  quarters 
cannot  be  imagined,  and  it  is  very  easy 
to  fit  the  inside.  The  pockets  should  be 
stitched  on  to  the  sides  before  the  lining 
is  placed  on  the  box,  and  under  the  stitch¬ 
ing  it  is  well  to  place  an  extra  layer  of  the 
denim  for  strength.  When  it  becomes 
dusty  all  one  has  to  do  to  freshen  it  is 
to  remove  the  brass  nails  and  hooks  and 
to  have  the  lining  laundered  or  well 
dusted.  If  the  cover  is  kept  closed  when 
the  “room”  is  not  in  use  it  will  not  need 
cleaning  for  a  year.  When  one  moves 
from  place  to  place  she  has  simply  to 
lock  the  case,  cover  it  over  with  packing 
burlaps  and  she  has  a  useful  traveling 
case.  It  will  hold  a  great  deal,  and  will 
be  found  a  treasure  always.  If  one  can 
do  pyrography  she  can  make  a  thing  of 
beauty  from  any  smooth  box.  She  should 
choose  a  bold  design  for  ornamentation, 


and  burn  it  in  broad  strokes.  Fine  work 
will  not  be  found  effective  in  such  a  thing 
as  this.  If  the  box  was  smooth  within, 
and  one  did  not  care  to  line  it  as  I  have 
mine,  she  could  have  bap\s  to  take  the 
place  of  the  pockets,  each  held  to  the  side 
by  screw  hooks,  hut  I  think  the  lined  box 
like  mine  will  be  found  preferable  because 
more  convenient.  bora  may  morrei.l. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  problem  of  dressing  the  wee  boy 
is  always  one  of  the  more  difficult  ones, 
but  this  pretty  little  dress  goes  a  long 
way  towards  solving  it.  It  is  sufficiently 
boyish  in  effect,  it  is  not  too  old  and  is 
as  comfortable  as  it  is  simple.  The  model 
is  made  of  mercerized  blue  chambray, 
but  there  are  almost  numberless  materials 
offered,  cotton,  linen  and  simple  wools 
all  being  suitable.  'Flic  dress  is  made 
with  fronts  and  back  that  are  laid  in 
pleats  for  their  entire  length,  but  stitched 
to  the  belt  only,  and  is  closed  at  the  left 


To  know  all  there  is  to  know  about  a  Sarsaparilla,  take 
Ayer’s.  Doctors  say  so,  too.  They  know. 


J.  C.  Ayer  Co.. 
Lowell,  Mass. 


4879  Boy’a  Dress,  2  to  4  years. 

of  the  front  where  a  box  pleat  effect  is 
formed.  The  sleeves  are  full,  gathered 
into  wristbands,  and  the  neck  is  finished 
with  a  roll-over  collar.  To  make  the 
dress  for  a  boy  of  four  years  of  age  will 
be  required  3-)4  yards  of  material  27  inches 
wide,  3l/2  yards  32  inches  wide  or  2J4 
yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  4679 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys  of  2  and  4  years  of 
age ;  price  10  cents. 

This  pretty  tucked  blouse  is  made  of 
mercerized  cotton  showing  lines  of  blue 
on  white  and  is  unlined,  but  can  be  used 
either  with  or  without  the  fitted  lining, 
and  is  available  for  all  materials  in  vogue. 
The  full  length  tucks,  at  each  side  of  the 
center,  with  those  at  the  shoulders  which 
extend  to  yoke  depth  only,  make  a  most 
desirable  combination,  while  those  at  the 
back  give  the  tapering  lines  that  always 


Send  No  Money 

Just  write  to-day  for  our  all-  I 
wool  samples  to  select  from  and  I 
our  new  catalogue  showing  the 
latest  styles.  We  guarantee  our 
#10.00  Tailor  Made  Suits 
to  be  as  good  as  suits  you  have 
paid  $13.00  to  $15.00  for.  We  give 
you  five  (5)  days  time  to  examine 
one  in  your  own  home  before 
deciding  whether  or  not  you 
wish  to  keep  it.  Isn't  this  a  fair 
proposition? 

10,000  Pairs  of  $5.00 
Tailor  Made  Trousers 

FREE 

with  the  first 
10,000  orders. 

OUR  OFFER: 

Providing  you 

will  agree  to  hand 
10  envelopes,  con¬ 
taining  our  All 
Wool  Suit  and 
P  a  n  t  s  s  am  pies,  cat¬ 
alogue,  tape  meas¬ 
ure  and  Special 
Offer,  to  ten  men 
who  in  your  judg¬ 
ment  would  be  like¬ 
ly  to  buy  clothing 
from  us  o  n  our 
liberal  offer. 

We  will  give 
you  a  pair  of 
our  regular  8>i» 

Tailor  Made 
Trouser*  (any 
pattern  you  may  — 

select  from  our  samples)  rllhJC. 

with  one  of  our  #1©  ALL  WOOL  TAILOR 
M  All  K  SPITS.  ,  .  . 

We  make  your  suit  and  extra  trousers  as  ordered, 
send  them  to  you  by  express,  and  allow  you  five 
(5)  days  time  to  examine  them  in  your  own  home. 
If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  you  and  your  family 
and  friends  find  the  suit  is  well  tailored,  stylishly 
cut,  a  perfect  fit,  and  the  extra  trousers  as  good  as 
are  commonly  sold  for  $5.(X),  keep  them !  All  the 
full  tailor-made  suit  and  extra  $5.00  trousers  will 
have  cost  you  is  $10.00,  and  the  little  work  of  hand¬ 
ing  out  ten  (10)  envelopes. 

If  for  any  reason  you  find  after  five  (5)  days  that 
they  are  not  perfectly  satisfactory  return  them  to 
us  and  wo  will  refund  every  cent  you  have  paid 
out.  Remember,  we  run  all  the  risk. 

The  ten  envelopes  you  are  to  distribute  will  be 
sent  in  the  box  with  your  suit.  Read  this  offer  over 
again  carefully,  then  write  to-day  for  free  sam¬ 
ples  of  our  $10  Suitings  (Inducing  Clay  Worsteds, 
Thlbets,  Serges,  Cassimeres  in  Black,  Blue,  Brown 
andGrayand  Handsome  Mixtures),  also  separate 
Trouser  samples.  Catalogue,  Instructions  for  tak¬ 
ing  measurements  and  Special  Offer. 

Reference:  Milwaukee  Avenue  State  Bank, 
Chicago.  Capital  Stock,  $250,000. 

O.  T.  MOSES  &  CO., 328  Moses  Bldg.  CHICAGO 


4626  Tucked  Blouae,  32  to  40  bust. 

ire  becoming.  The  waist  consists  of  the 

Ttted  lining,  fronts  and  back.  At  the 
;enter  front  is  a  regulation  shirt  waist 
pleat  that  meets  the  groups  of  tucks  at 
each  side.  The  sleeves  are  tucked  to  be 
snug  from  th,e  shoulders  to  the  elbows  but 
are  full  below  and  are  gathered  into 
straight  cuffs.  At  the  neck  is  worn  a 
fancy  stock  of  silk,  with  a  turn-over  col¬ 
lar  of  white  lawn.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
i  yards  21  inches  wide,  3->4  yards  27  inches 
wide  or  2*4  yards  44  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  4626  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
30,  38  and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10 
cents. 


WE  SHIP  OH  APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit  and  allow  10 
DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  on  every 
bicycle.  Any  wheel  not  satisfactory 
returned  at  our  expense. 

Highest  Grade  CO.  75 
1904  Models  ro  " 

Coaster  Brakes.  Hedgethorne  puncture 
proof  tires  and  best  equipment. 

1302  &  1903  Models  C  “F  <£  f  Q 
Best  Makes  *  IO  *P  * 

BOO  Sacond-Hand  Wheels 
All  makes  &  Models  C  7  CO 
good  as  new  V  «l  tu  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale  at 
half  factor]/  cost. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE  taking  orders 
from  sample  wheel  furnished  by  us. 
Our  agents  make  large  profits.  Write 
at  once  tor  catalogues  and  our  special  offer. 

AUTOMOBILES,  TIRES,  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines.  Sundries,  etc.,  half  usual  prices. 

HEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Copt.  175  C  Chicago 


MACHINERY 


BIDE 

HJ  Best  and  cheapest. 
WM  Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St. , 

exaiccss,  m.  y. 


The  FREE  Homestead 

Lands  of  ■■■  . 

Western 


Canada 


are  the 

Star  Attractions 

for  1904. 

Millions  of  acres  of  magnificent 
Grain  and  Grazing  Lands  to  be 
had  as  a  free  gift,  or  by  pur¬ 
chase  from  Railway  Compan¬ 
ies,  Land  Corporations,  etc. 


The  Great  Attractions 

Good  crops,  delightful  ell- 
mute. splendid  school  system, 
perfect  soclul  conditions, 
exceptional  railway  ad"t  a- 
tuges,  and  wealth  and  -afflu¬ 
ence  acquired  easily. 

The  population  of  Western 
Canada  increased  128,000  by  im¬ 
migration  during  the  past  year, 
over  50,000  being  Americans. 

Write  to  the  nearest  author¬ 
ized  Canadian  Government 
Agent  for  Canadian  Atlas  and 
other  information;  or  address 
Superintendent  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  Canada: — 

W.  D.  SCOTT,  Supt.  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa,  Can. 


APPLE  BARRELS. — Made  of  seasoned  stock 
**■  guaranteed  to  stand.  You  will  need  them;  buy 
now  andsave  money.  Robt.  Gillies,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


$3*98 
$3.98 


GO-CART . 


AT  QQ  we  furnish  this  big. 

A  I  9u.uO  roomy,  comfort¬ 
able,  reclining  Go-Cart  (back  can  be 
raised  or  lowered).  Strong  and  dur¬ 
able  maple  frame,  best  wheels,  gear 
and  springs.  $4.95  for  same  go- 
cart  with  cushions  and  fancy  parasol 
as  illustrated.  Write  for  our  Free 
Baby  Carriage  Catalogue,  containing 
large  picture,  aud  complete  desci'lpdons 
of  tills  and  many  other  styles  of  go-carts, 

AT  $2.45  TO  $15.95 


$5.25 


Buys  this  seasoned  maple 
frame  and  rattan  scroll 
work  Baby  Carriage  just  as  illus¬ 
trated,  upholstered  with  fine  denim, 
any  color,  best  acme  gear,  steel 
wheels,  with  sateen  parasol  which 
can  be  raised  orlowered  andadjusted 
to  any  angle,  the  equal  of  carriages 
that  usually  sell  for  double  the  price, 
for  moie  com  plots  description  .  write 
for  our  Free  Baby  Carriage  Catalogue. 
For  folding  and  reclining  Go-Carts,  $4 
we  sell  every  style  of  Baby  Carriages  ais 


•  f>  AC  buys  this  beautiful  and 
$0s©9  graceful  latest  1904  style 
reclining  sleeper  Go-Cart,  made  of  se¬ 
lected  maple, handsomely  trimmedwith 
round  ana  flat  reeds.  $8.75  f°r  «»™e 
go-cart  with  removable  upholstered  cush¬ 
ions,  auy  color,  also  parasol  aud  lace  cover, 
the  equal  of  go-carts  sold  at  retallforglB.lHl 
to  914.00.  Our  Free  Baby  Carriage  Cata¬ 
logue  fully  describes  and ahows  a  line  large 
illustration  of  this  great  go-cart  bargain. 

25  to  $24.20  for  Baby  Carriages. 

aGo-Carts,  tne  largest  variety  ever 


sliownTthe  finest  carriages  made,  at  little  more  than  half  the  prices  others  charge.  For  large,  handsome  half¬ 
tone  illustrations  of  our  complete  line  of  Baby  Carriages  and  Go-Carts,  with  most  astonishingly  low  prices,  a  big 

■  •  ■  iin  .  -  - - -  — ■ — * 

ever  heard  oCwrite  for  our  Free  Baby  Carriage  Catalogue.  Address, 


g8-page  catalogue  and  the  most  surprising  and  liberal  baby  carriage  offer  PT  1  OQ  DfTFRIlPF  8,  PH  CHICAGO 

r  heard  of,  write  for  our  Free  Baby  Carriage  Catalogue.  Address,  OLhilO)  nULDUuiV  Qu  uUij  ILL. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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MARKETS 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  May  13, 
1904  : 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export, 
$1.07:  No.  1.  Northern,  Duluth  inspection,  $1. 
Corn,  00.  Oats,  48.  Rye,  70.  Barley,  48. 

SEEDS. — Retail  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Timothy,  bu  $3.50.  Clover,  bu.,  $9.  Red- 
top,  bu.,  $10. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. — Hay,  prime,  95@$1 ; 
No.  1,  90<t/!»2i/.!  ;  No.  2,  804/87%  No.  3,  70@ 
77%.  Clover,  mixed,  704/75;  clover.  55@65. 
•larsh,  504/00.  Straw,  long  rye,  $1,104/1.25. 
Oat,  004/05. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight 
zone. 

BUTTER. — Creamery,  134720^ ;  State 
dairy,  134/19:  factory,  11%47'14%;  imitation 
creamery,  13%@16;  renovated,  1047:17;  pack¬ 
ing  stock,  10@13%. 

CHEESE. — Full  cream,  94/11  :  skims,  3478. 

EGGS. — Fancy  selected  white,  2047  20%  ; 
fair  to  prime,  1847  19%;  Western  and  South¬ 
ern  seconds  to  firsts,  144717  ;  checks,  13. 

DRIED  FRUITS. — Apples,  evaporated,  447 
7%  ;  sun  dried,  2%  @4%  ;  chops,  100  lbs, 
$2.35;  cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.75.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  25.  Huckleberries,  13%.  Black¬ 
berries,  5. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — Apples,  choice  to  fancy, 
$3473.75;  fair  to  good,  $1,254/2.50.  Straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  04710.  Watermelons,  75@1.25. 

VEGETABLES. — Potatoes,  Bermuda,  $447 
0 ;  Southern,  $2@5  :  State  and  Western,  $2.50 
473 ;  foreign,  108-11)  sack,  $2.50@3 ;  sweets, 
bbl.,  $2.50475.  Asparagus,  prime,  doz.  bunches, 
$1.50472;  short  and  culls,  504/  $1.25.  Cab¬ 
bage,  new  Southern,  bbl.  crate,  $1471.50. 
Escarol,  bbl.,  $3474.  Egg  plants,  bu.  box, 
$1473.  Green  corn,  Fla.,  100,  $3@4.  Kale, 
bbl.,  654775.  Leeks,  100  bunches,  $34710. 
Lettuce,  barrel,  $1.50473 ;  hothouse,  doz.,  50 
@$1.  Peppers,  bu.  carrier,  75@$2.  Peas, 
%-bbI.  basket,  $24/2.50;  bu.,  $1472.  String 
beans,  %-bbl.  basket,  $1472.  Radishes,  100 
bunches,  $1.50472.  Spinach,  bbl.,  $1471.50. 
Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl.,  $1471.25.  Tomatoes, 
bu.  box  or  carrier,  75@1.25.  Watercress,  100 
bunches,  754/ $1.25. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  1903,  304735; 
Pacific  coast.  1903,  264730;  olds,  94714;  Ger¬ 
man,  574764. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50<g)2.95  :  pea. 
$1.75471.97%:  red  kidney,  $2.75473.05;  white 
kidney,  $3 ;  yellow  eye,  $2.00472.65 ;  lima, 
California,  $2.40. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  11),  12%:  chick¬ 
ens,  12%  ;  roosters,  8%  ;  turkeys.  11  :  ducks, 
pair,  404/90;  geese,  pair,  9047  $1.25;  pigeons, 
pair,  25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. — Turkeys,  124716; 
broilers,  lb,  304/50;  fowls,  1247:12%;  squabs, 
doz.,  $1.7 541 2.75. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves,  5 
4/8.  Lambs  (hothouse),  head,  $24/6.50.  Pork, 
5@7%. 

TOBACCO. — Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fillers, 
447)6;  fine  wrappers,  504/  70 ;  New  York  State 
fillers,  3475 ;  Virginia  shipping,  common  to 
good  lugs,  64?7  ;  medium  to  good  leaf,  9(gll; 
good  to  fine  leaf,  ll%f//12%. 

BARKS,  ROOTS  AND  HERBS— Elm,  lb, 
3047/40.  Wild  cherry,  lb,  5%  479.  Sassafras, 
lb,  84710.  Cascara  sagrada,  lb,  154719.  Sage, 
lb,  3475.  Ginseng,  lb,  $4.75477.  Virginia 
snake  root,  lb,  404/45. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  on  fertilizing 
chemicals  are  intended  to  cover  the  range 
from  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  0.  b.  New 
York  :  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $484752.  Dried 
blood.  $534756.  Ground  bone,  $25@28.  Mu¬ 
riate  of  Potash,  $364/45.  Sulphate  of  potash, 
$444/50.  Kainit,  $114713.  Acid  phosphate, 
$124715.  Copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  6. 
Sulphur  flour,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  3.  Liver  of 
sulphur,  in  50-lb  lots,  lb,  14.  Water  glass 
(silicate  of  soda),  small  lots,  lb,  154730. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Steers,  $4.35475.35.  Milch 
cows  with  calves,  $254/55.  Calves,  $3.5047 
6.25.  Sheep,  $2.50475.  Lambs,  $5.25476.60. 
Hogs,  $5.30.  _ 


MARKET  NEWS 

■■■  ■■  ■■ 

POTATOES. — During  the  past  month  over 
500,000  bushels  of  foreign  potatoes  arrived 
here,  the  price  having  been  high  enough  to 
make  shipments  profitable.  The  demand  for 
new  Southern  and  Bermuda  is  very  good,  and 
they  are  somewhat  higher.  Late  buyers  of 


seed  are  having  trouble  to  get  the  varieties 
wanted.  In  some  parts  of  New  Jersey,  near 
this  city,  the  acreage  is  considerably  increased 
over  last  year. 

EGG  PRICES  hold  up  well.  Production  is 
much  heavier  than  a  month  ago,  but  large 
quantities  are  going  into  storage.  Thus  what 
would  be  a  dangerous  surplus  is  constantly 
absorbed  during  April  and  May.  The  Spring 
demand  makes  a  big  difference  in  t He  quan¬ 
tity  of  eggs  for  sale.  Thousands  of  farmers 
have  10  or  12  hens  sitting.  These  with  the 
demand  for  incubators  take  a  good  many 
eggs  off  the  market.  The  hens  themselves  are 
storing  quite  a  quantity  in  “stolen”  nests. 
Some  of  these  will  make  fair  hatches,  and  in 
other  cases  the  nests,  if  found  after  only  a 
short  time  of  incubation,  will  be  put  in  the 
commercial  egg  basket.  In  some  cases  the 
only  test  is  wnether  or  not  the  egg  “shakes.” 
This  practice  is  not  general,  but  it  is  always 
an  injury  to  the  egg  trade,  which  in  early 
Summer  dealers  find  more  uncertain  than  the 
weather. 

BUTTER. — The  high  retail  prices  which 
have  been  maintained  for  some  time  in  spite 
of  the  weakness  in  the  wholesale  market  are 
giving  away  to  a  more  reasonable  figure,  and 
consumptive  trade  is  increasing  accordingly. 
There  is  no  sense  in  the  attempt  of  retailers 
to  hold  up  buyers  in  this  way.  In  some  cases 
I  know  that  a  margin  of  eight  cents  per 
pound  has  been  asked,  which  is  altogether  too 
much.  Now  is  the  time  to  encourage  heavy 
consumption  of  butter  in  this  city.  In  a 
month  or  six  weeks  hundreds  of  people  will' 
be  away  in  the  country  and  butter  will  be 
dull.  The  retailer  will  make  more  in  the 
long  run  by  keeping  reasonably  close  to 
wholesale  prices. 

HORSERADISH.— “Is  there  a  market  for 
horseradish  root  in  New  York,  and  what 
does  it  bring?”  w.  s. 

New  York. 

Quite  a  large  quantity  is  sold  here.  It  is 
used  by  picklers,  and  also  grated  and  put 
up  in  bottles  or  jars  for  table  use.  Nearly 
all  hotels  and  restaurants  have  it.  The 
quality  of  the  root  governs  the  price.  The 
small  branchy  tough  roots  often  found  on 
plants  that  grow  wild  will  not  bring  nearly 
so  much  as  the  fleshy  tender  roots  of  culti¬ 
vated  plants  or  those  growing  wild  in  very 
rich  ground.  Prices  run  from  $2  to  $0  per 
hundred.  Before  marketing  any  it  would  be 
well  to  send  samples  to  the  dealer  who 
will  do  the  selling,  to  learn  whether  it  will 
bring  enough  to  pay  for  shipment.  If  one 
did  not  mind  the  job  of  grating  it  could  be 
put  in  cans  at  home  at  odd  times  and  sold 
in  local  towns  or  shipped  to  some  dealer  in 
canned  goods  in  a  large  city.  After  being 
tested  and  found  pure  a  steady  trade  might 
result.  The  graters  used  here  consist  of 
rough  cylinders,  against  which  the  roots 
are  pressed,  run  by  a  crank.  The  machine 
looks  a  little  like  a  hay  cutter  and  is 
worked  in  the  same  way,  the  grated  prod¬ 
uct  dropping  through  into  some  sort  of 
catcher.  __________  w-  w-  H- 

Lady  Maud  “Do  you  think  it’s  un¬ 
lucky  to  be  married  on  a  Friday,  Sir 
John?”  Sir  John :  “Certainly.  But  why 
make  Friday  an  exception?” — Punch. 


COULD  YOU  USE  ANY  KIND  OF  A  SEWING 

MACHINE  AT  ANY  PRICE? 

If  there  is  any  price  so  low.  any  offer  so 
liberal  that  you  would  think  of  accepting  on 
trial  a  new  high  grade,  drop  cabinet  or  up¬ 
right  Minnesota.  Singer,  Wheeler  &  Wilson, 
Standard,  White  or  New  Home  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine,  on  a  postal  card  or  in  a  letter,  say  : 
“Send  me  your  latest  Sewing  Machine  Cata¬ 
logue,"  and  you  will  receive  by  return  mail, 
postpaid,  free  of  cost,  the  handsomest  sewing 
machine  catalogue  ever  published.  It  will 
name  you  prices  on  the  Minnesota,  Singer, 
Wheeler  &  Wilson,  White,  Standard  and  New 
Home  sewing  machines  that  will  surprise 
you;  we  will  make  you  a  new  and  attractive 
proposition,  a  sewing  machine  offer  that  will 
astonish  you. 

If  you  can  make  any  use  of  any  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  at  any  price,  if  any  kind  of  an  offer 
would  interest  you,  don't  fail  to  write  us  at 
once  and  get  our  latest  book,  our  latest 
offers,  our  new  and  most  surprising  proposi¬ 
tion.  Address 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


MARKET  FOR  WINTER  VEGETABLES. 
— In  this  city  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
small  fruits.  The  past  Winter  we  had  no 
trouble  at  all  in  selling  neatly  put-up  hot¬ 
house  products  at  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  ad¬ 
vance  in  selling  price  over  the  same  goods 
that  were  shipped  in  from  Chicago.  If  peo¬ 
ple  can  get  a  first-class  article  put  up  in  a 
nice  attractive  form  they  are  willing  to  buy 
it  at  a  good  price.  I  think  that  if  some  en¬ 
terprising  fruit  grower  would  ship  really 
first-class  peaches  and  apples  to  towns  of 
this  size  he  would  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
a  good  price  for  same.  The  trouble  is  that 
the  fruit,  peaches  especially,  are  small  and 
half  ripe.  A  person  never  buys  but  one  bas¬ 
ket  of  such  fruit;  then  the  fruit  grower  says 
there  is  no  demand  for  his  fruit.  At  the 
experiment  station  here  we  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  a  new  bean  ;  the  pods  are  like  those  of 
an  ordinary  bean,  but  contain  about  20  beans, 
one  of  the  pods  measuring  38  inches  in 
length.  a.  h. 

Madison.  Wis. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

Vegetable  Plants. 

Transplanted  Cabbage.  Wakefield.  Early  Summer. 
Celery  White  Plume.  {2.50  per  1.000.  Tomatoes  in 
var.  Sweet  Potatoes,  $1 .50.  Pepper,  $3.50.  Cauliflower, 
$5  per  1.000.  Field  grown  Danish  Bullhead.  white 
cabbage  a  specialty :  sill  head  cabbage,  E.  Summer, 
Drumhead,  $1  per  1.000;  15c.  per  100.  Celery.  Celeriac 
Leek,  Kale,  Beets,  Tomato,  Pepper  and  Parsley,  $1  to 
$1.25  per  1.000;  15c.  per  100.  Sample  for  6c.  Cash  with 
order.  Pricelist  mailed  free.  Pansies  and  bedding 
plants.  LUDVIG  MOSBAEK,  Phone  105,  Onarga.  Ill. 


1  Q T II  ||  |  CURED  to  stay  cared.  Health  restored.  Hook  54F 
RO  1  IllVIfl  FREE.  P.  Harold  Hayes, Buffalo,N.Y. 


01 1  O  A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  with  guar- 
OILVO  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer's  Clubs 
&  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


UfCCnCDnRT  Qll  fl<klead  In  havingthe  most 
fILtUOrUIIl  OILUO  practicalDoor,  Hoof,  and 
general  construction  of  any  Silo  on  market.  Write  for 
Catalogue  to  Abram  Walhath  Co.,Weedsport,N.  Y. 


ftApCO  Heiney’s  Guaranteed  Cure.  Simply  put 
UHl  tO  chicks  in  a  box.  They  inhale  cure.  Price 
50  cents.  Postpaid.  H.  H.  HEINE Y.  Ashficld,  Pa, 


HURST'S  SPRAYER 

Sprays  Everything. 

Trees,  potatoes  (4  rows  at  a 
time  ),  whole  fields,  orchards, 
small  patches.  Pays  itself 
first  season.  County  agents 
controlling  territory  make 
#1  5  to  820  per  day.  First 
order,  where  no  agent,  se- 
cu  r  e  s  dealer’s  price  and 
agency;  or  will  ship  on  IO 
days’  free  trial  at  regu¬ 
lar  price.  ‘Write  to-day;  adv.  won’t  appear  again. 
All  kinds  Spray  Pumps.  Catalog  E  describes. 

H.  L.  HURST  MFC.  CO.,  I>rpt.  E,  Canton,  O. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  residents  of  New  York  State,  Ex¬ 
tended  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.  R.  C.  V.S.  Director. 


gk  —  Needing  male 

A1  luNTlUN  help  of  any  kind, 

favor  ns  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  BL,  New  York.' 


Oldest  Commission 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
F.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

FARM  CATALOGUE  FREE,  describing  and 
Illustrating  a  few  good  productive  properties,  with 
stock,  tools  and  growing  crops  Included,  6  to  400  acres, 
$400  to  $10,000.  Low  prices  to  settle  estates  quickly. 
It  is  full  of  reliable  information  about  New  England 
soils,  crops,  markets,  climate,  etc.  A  few  farms  on 
easy  terms.  Write  E.  A.  STROUT.  FARM  AG  KNCY, 
Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St., New  York  City,  or  24  Franklin 
St.,  Boston  Mass. 


pinUC  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing, 
f"  A  It  mO  Write  J .  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  or  small , 
improved  and  unimproved;  timber  and  other  lands. 
Best  fruit  growing  section:  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate. 
Varied  products;  great  profits.  For  State  map  and 
valuable  reports  free,  address, 

State  Hoard  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


FARMS. 

Money  makers  in  Western  New  York.  Beautiful 
farms  in  the  Great  Dairy  and  Fruit  Belt,  near  Buffalo; 
farms  the  profits  of  which  will  pay  their  cost  every 
three  to  four  years  right  along,  and  have  done  so  f  >r 
years;  to  settle  a  large  estate  we  offer  a  few  of  these 
cholcefarms  for  Immediate  sale:  enclose  stamp  for 
proof  and  descriptions  SHIPMAN,  99  Elm  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  largest  Farm  Agency  In  the  State. 


S me  Mm 

AT  COOPERSBURG, PA* 


A  PLEASED  BUYER  IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT. 

After  many  urgent  requests  from  many  friends  and  breeders  of  Jersey  Cattle  to  hold  my  ANNUAL  SALE 
of  IMPORTED  CATTLE  onDecoration  Day  iMa.v  30),  here  at  -‘Linden  Grove.”  I  have  reluctantly  consented 
to  do  so.  Why  I  say  “  reluctantly  "  is.  this  importation  was  not  bought  for  auction  purposes,  and,  us  many 
know,  I  had  to  reach  ’way  down  into  my  pocket  to  secure  the  cream  I  was  after,  and  to  par;  with  them  is  like 
pulling  front  teeth. 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  sell  the  entire  Importation,  much  as  we  should  have  liked  to  have  kept  out  a  few 
for  special  breeding  purposes  but  to  make  the  Sale  all  the  more  attractive,  we  sold  the  entire  lot  And  that 
is  what  we  intend  to  do  this  year;  the  entire  importation,  which  by  day  of  sale,  with  increase,  will  number 
about  90  head,  will  be  sold,  reserving  only  the  right  to  withdraw  any  animal  that  has  met  with  a  mishap 
since  the  catalogue  has  been  published,  or  is  otherwise  not  in  a  condition  to  sell. 

It  will  make  many  a  breeder  “smile”  when  he  sees  a  list  of  the  animals  to  be  sold,  among  which  will  be  the 
Island  Queen,  Blue  Belle  herself,  and  family:  the  invincible  Flying  Foxes,  the  Forfarshlres,  Eminent  2d, 
Mon  Plalsir,  Agatha’s  Flying  Fox,  Golden  Jolly,  Queenie’s  Prince,  Actor  Llopeful.  Calest. Orlando.  Mabel's 
Poet.  Golden  Marquis.  John  Bull,  Leda's  Golden  Ladd.  Astor;  and  for  good  measure,  two  Highlv  Commended 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern's  Lad  (one  a  First  Prize  Winner  on  the  Island)  will  also  be  in  the  Sale. 


Among’  the  number  will  be  all  our  candidates,  which  we  had  in¬ 
tended  for  the  St.  Tonis  Show. 


CATALOGUES  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  THE  I0TH  OF  MAY. 

Owing  to  the  great  expense  of  mailing  so  large  a  number,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  parties  no  longer 
interested  in  Jerseys,  we  respectfully  ask  those  that  want  a  catalogue  to  mail  their  address. 

Mention  Rural  New-Yorker.  T.  S.  COOPER,  “  Linden  Grove,”  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


THE  FARMERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

commenced  to  learn  the  necessity  of  protecting  their  woodwork  against  decay  in  1878,  and  in  1903 

Bought  145,000  Gallons  of  S.  P.  F.  CARBOLINEUM. 

You  are  Behind  the  times  if  you  don’t  use  it,  or  accept  worthless  substitutes. 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  CO.,  27  William  Street,  New  York  City. 


You  Can  Save  From  SSO  to  $50 


By  buying  one 
of  our 


National  Pitless  Scales 

NO  PIT  TO  DIG.  8  INCHES  OVER  ALL.  STEEL  FRAME. 

This  Scale  is  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  CO.,  Oept.  Z,  KANSAS  CITT,  MO. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy, 


Ask  for 
Booklet  R 


^GEORGIA 

I  GEORGIA  offers  the  greatest  opportunities  to  settlers  ■  m 

I  wr  and  investors;  tn  hp  found  in  Amprira  tn-iinv  Tt  ha 

Lands 


LANDS  In  the  most  desirable  sections  of  this  wonderful  state  can  be  purchased  on  long  time  and  at 
far  lower  prices  than  are  asked  in  northern  states.  There  is  no  more  beautiful  or  fertile  land  out¬ 


doors  than  Georgia  possesses  in  abundance.  Ten  months  in  the  year  there  is  open  pasturage  for 
cattle.  So  rich  and  fertile  is  the  soil,  so  early  and  convenient  the  market,  that  farms  here  yield  annu¬ 
ally  40  percent  of  their  valuations.  Failure  of  crops  is  almost  unheard  of  in  the  entire  state  of 
Georgia,  and  where  diversified  crops  are  grown  nothing  like  an  unprofitable  year  was  ever  known. 

. .  _  _  ■  No  better  opportunity  exists  for  poultry  and  dairy  farming,  cattle,  hogs  and 

and  investors  to  be  found  in  America  to-day.  It  ■  MUBt  stock  breedinggenerally.  Small  fruits  and  in  fact  all  fruits  grow  to  perfection, 

has  been  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  less  favored  but  ■  H  m  ■  K  H  w.  GROW  any  crop  here  that  grows  in  your  state,  and  others  that  you  cannot 

better  advertised  sections.  It  is  the  ideal  place  for  grow  to  profit.  Ten  cent  cotton  is  like  dollar  wheat.  Georgia  peaches  sell 

Northern  farmers  and  their  sons  to  locate.  Grows  for  millions.  Finest  grasses  and  open  pasturage  ten  months  yearly  make 

all  kinds  of  crops,  make  permanent  and  profitable  homes,  and  all  at  a  very  _  dairy  farming  and  cattle  raising  profitable.  Don’t 

moderate  cost.  The  climate  of  Georgia  is  perfect,  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold  va  JA  JV  misjudge  Georgia  just  because  you  know  little  or 

and  is  diversified  as  the  land  rises  from  the  sea-level  to  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet.  ■  ■■  nothing  about  it.  Find  out.  Lay  aside  any 

No  blizzards,  or  violent  extremes  of  weather.  The  best  climate,  in  fact,  to  be  Bf  prejudice  you  may  possess  and  ask  for  facts,  and 

found  anywhere  on  the  continent,  for  health  and  comfort  with  profit.  Coal  "  ■  ^  ^  then  investigate  for  yourself 

Is  cheap  and  abundant,  educational  and  church  advantages  the  very  best,  water  plentiful,  transportation  facilities  Igood. 

More  than  one-half  the  deposits  in  State  Banks  are  owned  by  Georgia  farmers.  sb  m  \ 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Trespass  from  Obstructed  Highway. 

Every  winter  this  place  is  trespassed  on 
because  the  main  road  is  not  kept  open,  it 
being  on  a  hill,  and  drifting  so  badly 
as  to  make  traffic  impossible.  There  is 
always  more  or  less  damage  done  to  fruit 
and  shade  trees,  beside  all  the  foul  seeds 
and  hay  scattered  around ;  in  fact,  it  looks 
very  bad,  especially  as  person  owning  the 
land  is  making  a  Summer  place  of  it.  Said 
person  is  desirous  of  having  the  town  pay 
for  damages  done  or  allowing  taxes  for  such, 
but  the  people  on  this  beat  claim  that  he 
cannot  collect  any  damages  nor  have  any 
taxes  allowed  for  same;  that  is  for  privilege 
for  trespassing.  There  is  a  private  roadway 
on  property  that  owner  uses  in  Summer  so 
as  to  save  coming  away  up  the  hill  to  get 
home,  this  road  opening  half  way  on  the 
hill,  but  lower  part  is  also  drifted  in  full 
in  winter  so  people  trespass  upon  neighbor 
below  us.  Will  The  It.  N.-Y.  tell  me  if  owner 
of  place  ,  which  I  am  going  to  take  care  of 
on  shares,  cannot  really  collect  damages  from 
the  town,  nor  have  any  taxes  allowed? 

R. 

Where  a  highway  is  obstructed  for  any 
reason  so  as  to  render  it  impassable,  the 
traveler  may  pass  around  the  obstruction 
over  the  adjoining  property.  To  do  this 
he  may  remove  fences  so  far  as  neces¬ 
sary.  This  is  a  rule  of  necessity  of  an¬ 
cient  origin.  The  traveler  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  justified  in  passing  over  more  of 
the  adjoining  lands  than  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  obstruction, 
but  to  the  extent  necessary  lie  is  entitled 
to  enter  upon  and  pass  over  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  land  without  being  deemed  in  law  a 
trespasser.  The  property  owner  would 
have  no  redress  against  persons  so  pass¬ 
ing  over  his  land,  nor  against  the  town, 
unless  he  could  establish  that  the  road¬ 
way  or  highway  was  negligently  per¬ 
mitted,  by  the  authorities,  to  remain  in 
an  obstructed  stale.  If  the  authorities 
could  reasonably  have  kept  the  road  clear, 
and  neglected  to  do  so,  a  technical  cause 
of  action  might  arise  against  them.  But 
under  the  circumstances  stated  it  would 
seem  to  be  somewhat  difficult  to  establish 
such  a  cause  of  action,  and,  in  any  event, 
the  amount  of  damage  recovered  would 
probably  not  make  it  worth  the  owner’s 
while  to  embark  upon  such  litigation. 


FRIEND  OF  ROBIN. 

My  husband  has  been  calling  my  attention 
all  through  this  discussion  on  bird  killing, 
to  the  fact  that  only  one  side  was  present¬ 
ed.  I  know  you  like  fair  play  well  enough 
to  give  room  to  both  sides,  so  I  will  say 
plainly  how  glad  I  am  that  the  robin  haters 
did  not  carry  their  point.  No  article  that 
I  perused  dealt  fairly  with  our  insect  ex¬ 
terminators.  The  complaints  brought,  out 
one  point,  viz.,  that  protection  has  increased 
the  number  of  birds.  Good;  we  need  them 
all.  These  birds  are  with  us  again,  over  our 
fields,  looking  pretty  well  fed.  What  do 
they  eat?  We  are  cheered  by  the  “wick-a- 
wiek”  of  the  flicker  and  the  “cheer  up!’’  of 
the  robin.  A  month  or  more  they  have  been 
with  us;  it  will  be  two  months  yet  before 
there  will  be  bcriies  for  these  ‘.‘robbers’’  to 
eat.  In  the  meantime  the  young  come  to 
the  early-built  nests,  and  th  it-  yawning 
mouths  are  to  be  filled.  The  flicker  is  the 
only  woodpecker  often  seen  on  the  ground. 
Flush  one  from  it  and  you  will  often  find 
ant  hills  at  the  spot.  He  lives  largely  upon 
them.  Ants,  we  are  told  by  scientists,  aid 
in  the  increase  of  aphis  or  plant  lice.  A 
flicker’s  stomach  examined  reveals  its  food 
to  be  more  than  half  ants,  the  remainder 
various  tree  inhabiting  insects.  In  early 
Fall  it  likes  berries.  Robins  are  enormous 
feeders;  the  nestlings  will  eat  their  own 
weight  each  day  or  more.  I  know\  for  I 
have  fed  them,  and  if  they  do  feed  them 
fruit  it  is  a  very  small  prop  r  ion  to  the 
mass  of  insects  they  give  them.  If  later 
they  subsist  upon  fruits  and  berries 
altogether,  which  they  do  not,  they  would 
still  pay  their  way.  The  natui'al  food  of 
these  birds  we  carefully  trim  off  all  over 
our  road  and  field  edges;  not  a  pokeberry, 
wild  grape  or  wild  cherry  do  we  let  live  if 
we  can  help  it,  so  if  they  want  fruit  they 
must  steal.  Now  I  come  to  a  point  that 
every  farmer  knows,  but  it  was  passed  over 
unnoticed  in  this  discussion;  that  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  weather  of  last  early  Summer 
made  the  greatest  scarcity  of  insect  life 
tnown  in  a  lifetime.  Even  mosquitoes  were 
scarce  at  that  time.  Fruit  was  not  plenty, 
so  that  we  noticed  what  the  birds  ate.  At 
a  convention  of  bird  students  a  number  of 
reports  were  made  of  large  numbers  of 
nestlings  found  dead  or  dying.  This  was  at 
first  thought  to  be  the  fault  of  the  weather, 
but  investigation  showed  the  trouble  to  be 
starvation.  This  subject  has  had  earnest 
thought,  not  over  books,  but  out  in  the 
fields,  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 


that  there  are  no  birds  we  ought  so  care¬ 
fully  to  protect  as  ground  birds.  They  are 
the  only  enemy  wre  have  for  the  larvae  feed¬ 
ing  at  the  root.  Nature  distributed  plants, 
insects  and  birds  no  doubt  in  a.  wise  man¬ 
ner,  but  we  have  interfered  with  her  ar¬ 
rangement  by  planting  large  tracts  with 
one  variety  of  plant.  Of  course  the  insects 
feeding  upon  that  plant  increase  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  birds  frequenting  the  lo¬ 
cality,  hence  we  should  protect  them  in 
every  way  we  can.  Have  we  a  cat  that  ex¬ 
cels  in  mousing?  We  forgive  her  on  that 
account  should  she  upset  the  cream  or 
carry  off  a  tender  chop,  but  we  shoot  10  Red¬ 
tailed  hawks,  with  their  crops  full  of  mice, 
because  a  Cooper’s  nawrk  stole  chickens  last 
year.  Our  blackbirds,  to  whom  we  should 
offer  every  inducement  to  come  and  parade 
our  grassfields  and  follow  our  plows,  are 
shot  ruthlessly  because  they  tear  up  an 
occasional  corn  sprout  while  unearthing 
cutworms.  We  should  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  that  our  legislators  were  better  ad¬ 
vised.  KATHARINE  R.  ST1ER. 


Improving  a  Water  System. — Would  some 
of  The  It.  N.-Y.  family  give  me  suggestions 
how  we  can  get  more  good  from  our  private 
water  system?  Our  windmill  pumps  water 
to  a  large  tank  in  the  second  story  of  an  out¬ 
building  on  higher  ground  than  the  house. 
The  same  pipe  that  takes  water  to  tank 
brings  it  to  house  and  on  to  barn.  About 
January  1,  this  year,  our  tank  froze  and  we 
did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  in  working  order 
until  April  15.  We  had  bottom  and  sides 
packed  with  sawdust,  and  pipe  leading  to 
tank  wrapped  with  asbestos,  and  around  that 
a  box  10x10  with  sawdust.  During  all  the 
time  the  pipe  was  frozen  we  could  pump  to 
the  barn  and  to  all  the  water  places  in  the 
house,  but  could  only  have  water  when  the 
wind  blew.  Wherein  did  I  make  mistake  in 
packing  tank  and  pipes?  I  have  used  our 
present  system  several  years,  but  it  was 
never  frozen  before.  J.  b.  j. 

Pennsylvania. 


Value  of  Orchards.— As  regards  the 
value  of  an  apple  orchard  in  bearing  on 
land  that  would  bring  $100  per  acre  without 
orchard,  it  would  be  worth  from  $400  to  $500 
per  acre  with  good  bearing  orchard 
(apples),  and  in  regard  to  pears  would  say 
about  $100  per  acre  less  and  peaches  about 
the  same.  In  this  section  a  farm  wi.h  a 
good  apple  orchard  brings  the  top  price, 
as  buyers  seem  to  be  looking  for  improved 
orchards.  In  regard  to  tax  on  land  in  gen¬ 
eral,  in  our  county  there  are  farms  within 
a  radius  of  three  miles  where  tax  rate 
would  carry  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  location  and  quality  of  soil,  so  it 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  give  any  general 
rules  as  to  tax.  J.  e.  allis. 

Orleans  Co..  N  Y. 

In  Niagara  Co.— The  value  ol  farm  prop¬ 
erty  with  an  apple  orchard  has  been  very 
much  enhanced  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  real  value  of  property  is  most  truly 
shown  by  actual  sales.  Such  sales  have 
been  made  recently  at  $60  per  acre  for 
farms  with  small,  partly  neglected  or¬ 
chards,  while  farms  with  larger  and  better 
cared-for  orchards  sell  for  $30  to  $125  per 
acre.  I  would  say  that  the  commercial 
value  of  a  well  cared-for  orchard  20  to  30 
years  old  is  alone  worth  from  $300  to  $600 
per  acre.  w.  B.  clark. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Nursery  Stock  On  Sod.— Last  Fall  I  had 
a  lot  of  sod  land  plowed;  sod  was  very 
heavy  and  was  simply  turned  over.  The 
sod  seems  to  have  rotted  very  well.  There 
is  a  good  deal  more  land  than  we  need  for 
our  nursery  stock,  and  I  have  planned  to 
plant  between  lines  of  shrubs,  i.  e.,  line  out 
shrubs  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  plant 
vegetables  or  mostly  potatoes  between, 
leaving  space  to  cultivate  with  horse  culti¬ 
vator.  I  thought  of  giving  the  vegetables 
manure  and  next  year  move  the  rows  of 
shrubs  three  feet,  so  as  to  manure  and 
plant  vegetables  again.  I  should  only  treat 
about  an  acre  that  way  (when  we  line  out 
small  shrubs).  I  plan  to  broadcast  some 
manure,  not  much;  land  is  very  good  and 
rotten  sed  is  good  food,  then  in  drills  use 
fertilizer.  G-  c< 

More  About  the  Olivett  Apple.— Last 
year  mention  was  made  of  an  apple  that 
has  long  been  grown  on  the  original  tree 
at  Olivett.  Ohio,  on  the  premises  of  Rev. 
J.  B.  Miller,  and  nowrhere  else  up  to  this 
time.  It  is  a  very  late  keeper,  of  good 
quality,  fully  medium  in  size,  ■well  shaped 
and  green  in  color.  It  closely  resembles 
Rhode  Island  Greening  in  color,  but  is 
larger,  more  nearly  round  and  keeps  later. 
It  can  also  be  used  quite  early  in  the  Fall 
for  cooking.  On  May  1  of  this  year,  I  had 
another  specimen  of  this  apple  from  the  old 
tree,  that  had  been  kept  in  an  ordinary 
house  cellar  over  Winter,  where  all  other 
varieties,  and  among  them  Ben  Davis,  had 
perished  or  become  wilted  and  worthless 
long  before.  This  apple  was  quite  solid, 
juicy  and  well  flavored.  I  think  the  variety 
well  worthy  of  extended  trial;  for  it  may 
prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of 
good,  late  apples.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


Ringing  A  Bull.— Tell  H.  G.  Manchester, 
for  making  an  opening  in  a  bull's  nose,  for 
ringing,  not  to  use  an  ice  pick,  but  a  large, 
three-cornered  hand  rip-saw  file.  Grind  off 
the  teeth  from  the  file;  that  will  leave  three 
sharp  edges,  which  wall  make  a  clean  cut. 
You  will,  be  surprised  how  easy  it  goes 
through.  When  done,  grease  it  and  put  it 
away  for  the  next  one.  A  round  instru¬ 
ment  tears  its  way.  w.  y. 

Palmyra,  Neb. 

Crude  Petroleum  and  Harness. — I  would 
like  to  add  a  few  words  to  \Y.  I).  Breeds’  let¬ 
ter  on  page  322.  He  said  he  used  crude  pe¬ 
troleum  for  oiling  harness  and  for  boot  and 
shoe  dressing.  The  fresh  petroleum  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  leather.  It  will  make  it  soft  and 
pliable,  but  open  the  pores.  Shoes  that  are 
worn  about  toe  wells  where  crude  petroleum 
is  produced  soon  become  so  that  they  will  not 
turn  water.  I  have  found  that  out  from 
experience.  If  the  oil  is  “burned"  it  adds  to 
its  value  as  a  leather  dressing.  Take  an  old 
iron  pot  or  kettle — an  old  tea  kettle  answers 
very  well — till  with  oil  and  light  it.  Let  it 
burn  for,  say,  30  minutes ;  longer  will  do  no 
harm.  Throw  an  old  sack  or  piece  of  carpet 
over  the  kettle  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Do 
not  lift  at  once  or  the  oil  will  catch  again. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  w.  K. 

Rail  and  Brush  Drains. — .T.  J.  P.,  on  page 
327,  has  heard  the  truth  when  told  it  was 
possible  to  make  an  underground  drain  in  wet 
land,  out  of  logs,  rubbish  and  the  like.  I  do 
not  expect  that  he  or  anyone  else  will  take  it 
that  they  are  so  good  as  tile,  which  is  the 
best  if  we  can  afford  it,  but  logs,  rails  and 
boards  are  a  makeshift,  that  does  very  well 
for  from  10  to  20  years,  according  to  the  soil. 
When  I  was  a  boy  my  father,  an  old  ditcher, 
had  a  piece  of  new  land,  what  we  called  bull¬ 
frog  swamp.  He  wanted  to  drain  it,  and  not 
having  money  to  buy  tile,  we  cut  an  open  ditch 
up  through  the  swamp  as  a  leader,  and  from 
that  we  put  in  branches  to  it.  Those  side 
ditches  we  made  from  2%  to  3  feet  deep 
and  filled  in  with  rails,  logs  and  brush  to 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface  and  covered  it 
with  dirt.  In  a  short  time  our  swamp  drained 
off,  was  plowed  and  became  the  richest  piece 
of  ground  we  had.  This  was  done  in  1884. 
Some  years  since  we  moved  off  the  old  place 
and  three  years  ago  being  in  the  vicinity  with 
my  brother  we  took  a  look  at  the  old  swamp. 
It  was  dry  and  apparently  the  old  drains  were 
doing  the  business.  Of  course  the  grade  was 
good,  and  my  observation  was  that  it  (trained 
the  ground  very  slowly.  We  used  as  much 
system  in  laying  in  the  old  rails  as  we  could, 
in  order  to  makd  a  throat ;  on  top  was  brush, 
then  dirt.  J.  s.  c. 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Backed  up  by  over  a  third  of  a  century 
of  remarkable  and  uniform  cures,  a  record 
such  as  no  other  remedy  for  the  diseases 
and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  women  ever 
attained,  the  proprietors  and  makers  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  now  feel 
fully  warranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in 
legal  money  for  any  case  of  Leucorrhea, 
Female  Weakness,  Prolapsus,  or  Falling  of 
Womb,  which  they  cannot  cure.  All  they 
ask  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  trial  of  their 
means  of  cure. 

Very  often  a  married  woman  or  young 
girl  does  not  know  who  to  turn  to  for  ad¬ 
vice  in  circumstances  where  she  dislikes  to 
talk  with  the  family  physician  about  deli¬ 
cate  matters.  At  such  times  write  to  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  chief  consulting  physician  to 
the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  free  consultation  and 
advice,  and  the  same  will  be  held  as  sa¬ 
credly  confidential.  It  is  foolish  to  consult 
women  friends  or  persons  without  medical 
training. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  con¬ 
tains  no  alcohol,  is  entirely  vegetable  and 
was  the  first  exclusively  woman’s  tonic  on 
the  market — it  has  sold  more  largely  in 
the  past  third  of  a  century  than  any  other 
medicine  for  women. 

All  other  compounds  intended  for  women 
only  are  made  with  alcohcl,  or  alcohol  is  a 
large  component — this  alcohol  injures  the 
nerves.  The  little  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  are  shrunken  by  alcohol.  All  such 
compounds,  therefore,  do  harm. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  invigorate 
the  stomach,  liver  and  bowels.  Use  them 
with  the  "Favorite  Prescription”  when  a 
pill  is  required.  One  is  a  laxative,  two,  a 
mild  cathartic. 


A  Golden  Rule 
of  Agriculture: 

Be  good  to  your  land  and  your  crop 
will  be  good.  Plenty  of 

Potash 

in  the  fertilizer  spells  quality 
and  quantity  in  the  har¬ 
vest.  Write  us  and 
we  will  send  you, 
free,  by  next  mail, 
our  money  winning 
books. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  Street, 

New  York. 


The  Superior 
Cream  Separator 

Gets  ALL  the  Cream  In  SO  to  00  min¬ 
utes.  Simple,  scientific,  practical.  Never 
falls.  40,000  Former*  ueeil  Doesnotmix 
water  with  milk.  Least  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Our  /Uncling  Guarantee  assures 
your  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Write 
today  for  particulars. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co. 
ggg  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FREE  TRIAL 


_ _ of  me  BEERY  BIT' 

Even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  ugly  horse 
Cures  hicKers.  shyers,  runaways  etc. 
FOUR  bits  m  one  TEN  days  TRIAL 

PROF.  J.  q,  BEERY.  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


mm 

cured  cy  one 
45-minute 
treatment 


FLEMINC'S  la  the 

Quick  and  sure  spavin  cure. 
Thousands  cured  by  this 
wonderful  46-minute  method. 
Guaranteed  always,  Free 
Book  about  Spavin,  Ourb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  etc.Write. 
_  FLEMISH  BROS.,  ChemUU. 
222  Union  Stock  Id*.  Chicago,  I 


Does 

Money 


Assets 

*1,700,000 


Surplus  and 
Profits 
*160,000 


Your 

Earn 


Invested  with  the  INDUSTRIAL 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO.  it  will 
bear  earnings  at  this  rate  lor  every 
day  in  our  care.  Subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  whenever  you  desire.  Estab¬ 
lished  over  ten  years.  Our  patrons, 
prominent  clergymen,  professional 
and  business  men  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  heartily  endorse  our  methods. 
Our  business  conducted  under  N.Y. 
Banking  Department  supervision. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  C0„ 

1 1 34  Broadway,  New  York 


ROW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BARI 

"$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  In,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD  S  FAIR, 
this  enormous  sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  bo  sent  you  AUSU- 
LUTELY  FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
we  will  send  yon  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co.,^ 

108  N.  8th  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TREAD  POWERS. 


Substantial,  strong, 
easy  of  operation, 
perfect  In  construction.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


1  ■  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  thf 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 
tbeirgrind  g^Jj^  BjSlllplli(le,,«edffi 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. 


“FUNIA 


TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privileges. 
Special  $15.00  rate  on  certain  dates.  Full 
information  on  application  to  local  Agents,  or 
R.  B.  Payne,  General  Agent,  291  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y„  or  A.  \Y.  Ecclestone,  D.  I’.  A., 
385  Broadway,  New  York. 


BINDER  TWINE 


WE  E  C.  0.  D. 


LOWER  PRICES 

this  season  than  last  year.  Why  pay  moro 
when  you  can  buy  the  best  of  us  at  lower 
prices  than  all  others  ask  ?  Do  not  fail  to  send 
today  for  our  low  cash  prices  &  free  samples. 


Order 
from 
Sample 

Other  houses  demand  all  money  in  advance,  that  is  why  we  allow  you  jto  examin©,  and  invite  ypur 
Ship  U  ■  U  ■  111  inspection  of  every  ball  before  paying, trusting  to  your  credit  and  experience  to  determine  quality. 
Don't  buy  this  season  until  IffC  PIIADAIITEC  T 1111  IF  C  to  be  the  highest  grade  on  the  market.  Do  not  compare 
you  have  our  lower  prices.  Iw  C  U  UH 11 A  ft  B  LC  I  If  I  ll  k  our  twine  to  inferior  grades  offered  by  Catalog  concerns. 
Remember  we  are  not  in  THE  TRUST  and  are  the  first  and  only  in-  C  C II ft  Postal  Card  to  nearest  place  and  receive  by  seal- 
dependent  factory  in  the  United  States  selling  direct  to  consumers.  vWHU  ed  mail  samples,  prices,  etc.  Ask  for  Lot  N«».’l3y 

COOPER  CORDAGE  CO.  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City 
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THE  GOOD  DAIRY  COW. 

Fig.  178,  page  411,  shows  the  type  of 
a  good  dairy  cow,  spare  in  flesh,  rather 
bony  frame,  good  hips,  ribs  wide  apart, 
so  that  two  fingers  may  easily  be  put 
between  them,  thighs  cut  out,  good  barrel 
and  good  udder.  Her  feed  goes  to  milk, 
and  she  is  a  very  persistent  milker,  not 
wanting  to  go  dry  at  all.  She  gives  20 
to  33  pounds  daily  of  rich  milk,  and  keeps 
right -at  it  if  you  only  give  her  half  a 
chance.  She  weighs  not  over  700  pounds, 
and  gives  her  weight  at  least  nine  times 
over  ever  year.  We  need  more  of  this 
type  in  our  herd.  Fig.  179  shows  the  back 
of  a  well-developed  dairy  cow.  The  hips 
are  wide  apart,  the  pelvis  prominent,  as 
is  the  backbone.  Shoulders  higher  than 
in  the  rear  of  them.  Note  she  is  thin  just 
back  of  the  shoulders,  so  that  you  could 
easily  lay  your  hand  in  the  hollow.  We 
like  to  see  this  sign,  as  it  indicates  her 
food  goes  to  milk.  As  you  stand  behind 
this  cow  you  notice  her  wedge  shape,  deep 
barrel,  small  neck  and  well-shaped  head. 

H.  c.  M. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  COW. 

I  wish  you  would  ask  II.  G.  Manchester 
to  tell  us  how  to  care  for  a  cow,  say  two 
weeks  before  and  after  calving;  how  to  feed, 
etc. ;  whether  it  is  best  to  let  the  calf  suck 
two  or  three  times  or  not  at  all. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

This  is  our  method  of  caring  for  cows 
at  calving  time.  There  may  be  better 
ones,  but  it  works  well  in  our  .dairy  of 
6o  cows,  and  we  have,  had  but  one  case  of 
milk  fever  in  many  years.  If  the  cow  is 
fleshy  she  gets  nothing  but  hay,  but  if 
thin  we  give  her  two  to  four  quarts  of 
coarse  bran  daily.  If  she  has  not  been 
dry  long  enough  to  suit  us  we  give  her 
until  just  at  calving  a  little  stronger  grain, 
a  mixture  of  bran,  corn  distillers’  grains, 
gluten  feed  and  cotton-seed  meal.  We  put 
her  in  a  box  stall  two  or  three  days  be¬ 
fore  we  expect  her  in,  that  she  may  be 
wonted  to  it  a  little,  and  we  note  how 
pleased  some  of  the  older  cows  are  to  be 
in  this  stall.  We  use  a  purebred  Jersey 
bull  on  our  grade  cows,  and  have  no 
trouble  with  abnormal  talves  or  those  so 
large  they  injure  the  cows,  as  many  do 
who  use  a  Holstein  or  Short-horn  bull 
on  small  cows.  As  soon  as  the  calf  is 
dropped  we  give  the  cow  what  luke-warm 
water  she  wants,  and  she  will  usually 
drink  20  quarts  at  this  time,  and  perhaps 
will  not  care  for  more  for  24  hours. 
They  almost  always  clean  well  (when 
given  water)  within  two  hours.  We  give 
them  what  good  hay  they  will  eat  and  a 
little  bran;  no  medicine  of  any  kind,  and 
everything  goes  on  well.  We  let  the  calf 
suck  for  two  days,  and  then  instead  of 
taking  the  calf  from  the  cow  we  take 
the  cow  back  to  her  stall,  and  she  thinks 
the  calf  is  always  there,  and  does  not 
mourn  her  loss  as  they  will  when  the 
calf  is  taken  from  the  cow  in  the  box 
stall.  Be  especially  gentle  and  kind  to  the 
cows  at  this  period,  and  they  will  appre¬ 
ciate  it.  Give  only  bran  for  five  days, 
and  then  a  little  of  the  grain  ration ;  do 
not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  crowd 
them  or  you  will  throw  them  off  their 
feed  the  first  week  and  it  will  be  a  long 
time,  if  ever,  before  they  get  where  they 
ought  to  be.  Fet  it  be  two  weeks  or  even 
longer  before  they  get  full  grain  ration. 
We  have  actually  seen  a  cow  that  was 
cruelly  separated  from  her  calf  and  driven 
to  a  new  home  shed  tears.  She  never  did 
as  well  as  she, ought  to  have  done,  and  it 
was  a  month  before  she  acted  rational. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


BREEDING  LEGHORNS;  WARMING 
HOUSES. 

Our  experience  with  White  Leghorns  in 
the  production  of  eggs  for  hatching  is  as 
follows:  We  use  males  two  years  old  with 
pullets  one  year  old,  or  cockerels  one  year 
old  with  hens  two  years,  putting  25 
in  a  pen  with  one  male,  and  the  eggs  are 
testing  90  per  cent  fertile  this  Spring,  there 
being  no  difference  in  fertility  between  the 
old  hens  or  pullets.  We  have  had  instances 
where  one  male  in  pen  with  33  hens 
produced  eggs  95  per  cent  fertile,  while 
another  pen  of  16  gave  50  per  cent  fer¬ 
tile.  We  are  unable  to  explain  why  this 
wide  difference  in  fertility,  as  the  stock  was 


as  healthy  and  vigorous  in  one  case  as  the 
other.  We  feed  our  breeding  stock  a  va¬ 
riety  of  whole  grain,  scattered  in  the  straw 
of  the  pens,  so  they  have  to  work  for  it; 
some  green  food,  either  beets,  cabbage  or 
apples  and  once  a  day  a  mash  composed  of 
one  part  cornmeal,  one  part  bran  or  pea 
meal,  one  part  ground  oats,  one  part  beef 
scraps  and  four  parts  cut  clover.  We  can¬ 
not  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  feeding  of 
clover  in  the  Winter  to  stimulate  egg 
production.  It  is  bulky,  satisfies  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  the  hen  for  green  food,  and  lessens 
th©  danger  of  getting  them  over  fat  when 
feeding  a  heavy  grain  ration.  We  have 
proven  for  ourselves,  during  the  oast  cold 
Winter,  the  value  of  artificial  heat  in  lay¬ 
ing  houses,  and  although  much  has  been 
said  against  it,  we  are  quite  sure  the 
poultrymen  of  the  Northern  States  will 
think  favorably  of  a  plan  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  get  eggs  when  the  price  is 
40  cents  per  dozen,  and  we  attribute  this 
price  to  the  fact  that  most  poultry  houses 
are  not  warm  or  dry  enough,  no  matter  how 
well  built,  unless  they  have  some  artificial 
heat. 

We  would  recommend  building  houses  of 
one  thickness  of  matched  lumber,  covered 
with  tarred  roofing  paper,  and  leaving  them 
unlined.  The  interest  on  the  cost  of  lining 
a  poultry  house  will'  buy  fuel  enough  to 
keep  the  building  warm.  A  fire  need  not 
be  kept  over  half  the  time  during  the  Win¬ 
ter  months,  for  during  a  thaw  no  heat  is 
necessary.  We  have  all  noticed  how  a  sud¬ 
den  cold  snap  for  a  few  days  in  January. 
February  or  March  will  raise  the  price  of 
eggs  or  rally  a  declining  market.  This  is 
because  no  provision  is  made  to  hold  the 
temperature  on  the  inside  of  the  henhouses 
from  following  the  outside  mercury.  We 
have  used  $10  worth  of  fuel  this  past  Winter 
to  keep  500  hens  warm.  A  temperature  of 
about  40  is  maintained  and  we  have  been 
getting  about  50  eggs  per  day  per  100  hens. 
Two  of  our  neighboring  poultrymen  have 
been  unable  to  get  half  this  number  of 
eggs,  although  their  houses  were  lined,  yet 
the  inside  temperature  was  far  below  freez¬ 
ing  when  outside  it  was  near  zero,  which 
was  about  half  the  time  last  Winter.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  hens  should  not  have  ice 
water  to  drink,  and  the  water  in  a  cold 
house  is  freezing  a  short  time  after  it  is 
given  the  hens,  even  if  warmed  at  the  time. 
Also,  the  cleaning  of  dropping  boards  is 
very  inconvenient,  if  not  impossible,  when 
the  manure  is  frozen.  We  cannot  recom¬ 
mend  curtained  roosts,  for  the  air  is  very 
impure  if  curtained  closely  enough  to  keep 
the  poultry  warm.  A  house  warmed  is  al¬ 
ways  dry,  and  can  be  ventilated  better 
without  freezing  combs,  and  poultry  well 
fed,  hatched  early,  kept  clean  and  in  such 
a  house  not  crowded  will  produce  eggs  in 
December,  January  and  February,  when 
eggs  are  worth  lots  of  money. 

New  York.  zimmer  bros. 

BLOOD  MEAL. — I  have  been  using  blood 
meal  and  blood  flour  for  over  two  years  with 
such  good  results  that  1  should  not  think  of 
doing  without  it.  We  began  using  it  as  medi¬ 
cine  to  cure  scours  in  the  calves,  and  find  it 
very  efficacious.  In  most  instances  one  dose 
cures.  We  give  one  teaspoonful  in  milk  as 
a  dose.  Finding  it  good  as  a  cure  we  tried 
it  at  a  preventive,  but  find  some  difficulty  in 
getting  calves  or  other  stock  to  eat  it.  All 
the  calves  we  raise  are  Short-horns,  and  are 
given  all  the  milk  they  will  suck  and  all  the 
feed  they  will  eat  from  birth,  so  they  are 
sometimes  particular  about  what  they  eat. 
When  they  began  to  eat  silage  they  usually 
like  it  so  well  that  they  will  eat  it  with 
blood  flour  sprinkled  over  it,  and  the  cows 
will  also.  We  feed  the  cows  a  handful  twice 
a  day  on  their  silage  ;  have  done  so  all  Win¬ 
ter,  and  never  had  the  herd  in  thriftier,  bet¬ 
ter  condition.  The  ration  is  silage,  gluten 
feed  and  blood  flour.  I  doubt  if  blood  flour 
can  be  fed  successfully  without  silage  or 
something  the  cattle  eat  greedily  to  make 
them  take  it.  Gluten  feed  is  our  chief  re¬ 
liance  for  protein,  and  our  herd  of  purebred 
short-horns  is  showing  a  thrifty,  vigorous 
calf  each  year  for  each  cow  in  the  herd. 

WM.  HILL. 

“If  you  want  to  know  how  to  raise 
Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without 
Milk,  write  to  J.  W.  Babwell,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.” — Adv. 


FLIES 


AND 


Save  express,  big  profits,  etc.  Send 
1  50c.  to  pay  advertising,  printing  and 
mail expenses,fora receipt  fo  your 
personal  use  only,  for  making  at  a 

La  jr*.  cost  of  25c.  a  gallon,  the  best  and 
most  lasting  LICE  KILLEK  and 
1  ““  DRIVER  in  the  world.  Kills 

cattle  and  hen  lice,  and  all  kinds  of  insects.  Made 
on  scientific  principles.  Sprayed  or  daubed  in  nests 
or  on  roosts  will  kill  all  lice  on  hens  or  chicks.  Kills 
mange,  etc.  Improves  hide  and  hair.  A  powerful  dis¬ 
infectant.  Kills  all  disease  germs.  A  tew  more  valu¬ 
able  receipts  included;  each  worth  many  times  the 
price.  Don’t  delay.  Send  now.  Don  t  send  stamps. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHEMICAL  CO  , 
Chandler  Road,  Andover,  Mass. 


►OOOOOOOOO 


POULTR  Ye^fhfe  sq 

(POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-j 
jbators,  Livestock,  Brooders— anything— J 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 5 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the) 
jasking — it's  worth  having.  ^ 

(Excelsior  W  ire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

I  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City,  i 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC^ 


JERSEY  CATTLE  AT  AUCTION 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer, 

WILL  SELL  THE  ENTIRE 

FORT  HILL  HERD 

of  Registered  Jersey  Cattle. 

Rare  of  Quality  and  Highly  Bred. 

THE  PROPERTY  OF 

MR.  J  E.  DOANE, 

Wednesday,  May  25,  1904,  at  10  o’clock  at  FORT 
HILL  FARM,  Thompson,  Conn. 

The  catalogue  contains  one  hundred  head  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  purchased  at  high  prices,  in¬ 
cluding  such  famous  cows  as  Sophie  Hudson  (19: 
12%), KofTee’s  Winnie  (16:3%),  BrightSt,  Jennaise 
2nd,  Oonan  30th  of  Hood  Farm,  Brunette  4th  of  H. 
F.  (15:00),  Onwa  (18:13%)  Chroma  9th  of  H.  F. 
(14:7)  Oonan  14th  of  H.  F.  (14:3),  Sophie  IstofH. 
F.  (17:2%)  and  many  others.  The  bulls  include 
Hood  Farm  Torono,  and  two  sons  of  the  great 
cow  Sophie  Hudson.  The  Herd  is  in  Splendid 
health.  All  will  be  sold  subject  to  tuberculin 
test.  For  Catalogues  address: 

PETER  C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer: 

107  John  Street  New  York- 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000. 

Soi  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Colder  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCA^  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  £• 


Shetland  Stallion  DICK 

12%  hands  high,  and  the  ha  ndsomest  pony  to  be  found 
any  where,  imported  at  great  expense,  will  stand 
for  a  limited  number  of  pony  mares  at  Red  Hook, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y  ,  at  $10  per  service,  with  re¬ 
turn  privileges.  For  further  information  apply  to 
J.  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


nriTII  Tfl  I  IOC  onJHENSand  CHICKS* 
UCA  Ifl  I  U  LIUC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307.  Apponang,  R. I. 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Speciflo  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure- 


THE  STANDARD  CATTLE  COMPANY,6",,^ 

two-year-old  Steers  and  Heifers  to  sell  from  Its 
ranch  In  the  Sand  Hills  Country  of  Nebraska.  Address 
STANDARD  CATTLE  COMPANY,  Ames,  Nebraska. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  j.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wls.,  R.  F.  D.  No, 2, 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  Dook,  10c- 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford, Pa 


SQUABS  PAY  HSS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  4A  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WYCKOFF  VAN  DRESSER 

Single-comb  White  Leghorns,  fresh  hatching  eggs; 
quickshlpments;  15for$l;  50for$8;  100  for  $5.  From 
pick  of  300  selected  hens.  Northern  grown,  farm 
raised,  unlimited  range, disease  unknown,  no  inbreed¬ 
ing.  Circulars  free.  F.  E.  GORDON.  Chazy,  N.  Y. 


Cfifirrfnn  Box  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.Y.,  will 
■  UUIUUII)  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs, $1  for  15 


J"  gj—  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light  Brahmas^ 

hLlVI W  Barred  Rocks.  Hardy,  prolific, 
pure  stock,  bred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  hatch 
at  6  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 
25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


EGGS 


BY  HUNDREDS  AND  SETTINGS, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.I.  Reds' 
Pekin  Due  k.  Catalogue  free. 
ARTHUR  McCAIN  &  CO.,  Delaware,  N.  J. 


EQfje  at  85  p.  e.  Reduction.— Buff  Orpingtons, 
uUO  Wyandottes.  W.  &  B.  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Min- 
orcas,  Pit  Games,Guineas,  Bantams,  and  all  other 
breeds.  Mt.  Blanco  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Blanco,  O 


Wyandotte,  Plymouth  Iiock  and  Pekin 
duck  prize  winning  stock.  Prizewinners 
at  leading  shows.  Write  for  prices. 
MONRO  BROS.,  Cranbuiy,  N.  J. 


AT  BARGAIN  PRICES — 20  W.  Wyan.,  50  W 
Rocks,  14  W.  Leg.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  26.  Incubator 
eggs  also:  stamp.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Breeding  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  At  right 
prices. _ E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

iL,  Oa 


per  100. 


C  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


EGGS 


F — Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit¬ 
ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
prize-winning  land  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


™  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Balls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  PELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCIIK8T  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRTESI AN  BULL 

Ready  for  service.  $45.  Improved  Chester  White  Pigs; 
all  ages.  CHARLES  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y  * 


HULSTtIN-rRIESIAN  BULLS 

„  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Several  very  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked, 
registered  Holstein-Frlesian  bulls  for  sale  at  far 
mer’s  prices.  From  a  year  to  18  months  old.  Selected 
from  bestdamsin  herd  of  over  forty  head.  Allsired 
by  Dora  DeKol's  Count.  No.  23,757,  or  Corona Spofford 
Pietertje,  No.  30,160.  Kxtended  pedigree  furnished. 
Inqdtv®  J*-  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or 

Mclennan  bros.  stock  farm, 

Dell  McClueb,  Manager. 

B.  F.  D„  Ischua,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SUMMER  USE. 

Of  these  but  four  remain  and  to  close  them  out 
before  putting  into  pasture  a  special  price  will  be 
made.  Three  are  St.  Lamberts,  the  other  inbred  to 
Eurotas  It  will  repay  any  one  in  need  to  investigate 
this  offer  and  to  do  it  quickly  before  sale  elsewhere. 

Ask  for  Special  List  B  19.  A  booklet  relating  to 
improving  your  herd  may  also  be  had  for  the  asking. 
W1NTBBGREEN  HILL  FARM,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Registered  and  grades,  all  ages  and  sexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  l»eef  and  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 


MYER  dfc  SOKT 

BricigevIJLle,  Delaware. 


f 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Large  English  Berkshires  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.  to 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D., No.  4,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES. 

25  fall  boars  fit  for  service.  10  sows  bred  to  farrow 
within  30  days.  20  sows  bred  for  August  farrowing. 
Largest  and  best  herd  of  pedigreed  swine  in  the  State. 
RICHARD  H.  STONE,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  First-class  individuals  In 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


LARGE,  IMPROVED  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  hog;  white,  easy  fattening,  prolific.  Both 
sexes  for  sale.  E.  E.  STEVENS,  R.  D  2,  No.  Madison, 
Lake  County,  Ohio. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
SERVICE  BOARS  and 
Spring  Pigs,  from  imported  stock  at  right  price*. 
W.  H.  FISHER,  Spahr  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SC 

hog.  Pigs  Of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


THE  FAMOUS 


O.  I.  C.  SWINE, 
SPRING  PIGS, 
SERVICE  BOARS 


Good  ones  bred  from  registered  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  S.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Fa. 


PUEQUIQEQ  Spring  and  Fall  pigs.  Sows  bred 
U II LO II 1 11 LO  Berkshire  boar.  Eight  Barred  Rock 
pullets  for  $8.00.  SARA  A.  LITTLE,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


The  Elwood  Farm  Herd 

of  Chester  White  Swine  have  in  it  a  few  boar  pigs 
yet  for  sale.  Breeding  Stock  Registered. 

C.  L.  WALLS,  Whitesboro,  N.  Y. 


IENS 


bred  18  years  for  EGGS.  Barred  Rocks 
up  to  273  eggs  a  year.  Catalog  free. 
The  New  System  of  Hatching  and  rais- 


g  chickens  PAYS  the  best  of  all.  Try  it. 


rftpp  Nelson's  famous  egg-prodncmK  swains  of  Burred  Rn<-1* 
LwUw  and 8. C.  Brown  Leghorns,  15 $1,50  $3.  Hatch  K'laranteed. 

The  J.  F.  Nelson  Poultry  Farm,  Grove  City,  Penn. " 


White  Plymouth  Rock  Eggs 


50  cents  per  13.  J .  M. 
Thorniley, Marietta, O 


Barred  RoGks 


exclusively,  Ringlet  strain.  Eggs 
from  prize  winners,  15  for  $1.00; 


50  for  $3.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
J.  W.  COX,  New  Wilmington,  Pa.,  Box  H. 


S.C.White  Leghorns 

Blanchard  and  Van  Dreser  strains.  Eggs' for 
hatching,  $3.50  per  100.  Hilandale  Farm,  Brooklyn, 
Ohio.  R.  F.  D.  2. 


LAKEWOOD  FARM  LAYERS^*,, 

Bred  for  business.— single-comb  white 

LEGHORNS.  Eggs.  $2  per  15;  $4  per  50;  $7  50  per 
100.  Breeding  birds  lor  sale  which  are  bred  for  Eggs 
as  well  as  Feathers.  LAKEWOOD  FARM  COMPANY, 
P.  O.  Burrsvllle,  Ocean  County, N.  J. 


1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  ouregg-type  strain.  We  have 
Bele  cted  500  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding.  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  V. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.  Forestside,  Oak  Hill,N.  Y 

EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM^ 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets,  $1;  Eggs, $1  for  15;  $5  per  100. 
Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  White  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c  per  15,  $1.25  per30,$2 
per  60.  Cir.  free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Milford  Square, Pa. 
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MANCHESTER’S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Ration  for  Milch  Cows. 

Will  you  give  me  a  good  grain  ration  to 
use  with  mixed  hay,  not  much  clover,  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  from  grade  Holstein  and  Ayrshire 
cows.  Prices  of  grain  as  follows :  Bran, 
$25  per  ton;  oil  meal,  $27  ;  cotton  seed,  $30; 
globe  gluten  feed  $27 ;  corn  meal,  $23. 
Would  you  change  the  grain  ration  any  when 
cows  go  on  pasture?  c.  e.  g. 

From  your  list  of  feeds  we  should 
choose  bran,  oil  meal  and  cotton-seed 
meal.  The  bran  is  high  in  price,  but  it 
is  very  good  to  mix  with  heavy  feeds  to 
lighten  up  the  ration.  Cornmeal  at  $23 
is  out  of  the  question.  Globe  gluten  is  a 
good  feed,  but  we  have  never  found  it, 
or  hardly  any  of  the  gluten  feeds  come 
up  to  their  analysis  guarantee.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  too  pounds  each  of  the  bran,  oil- 
meal  and  cotton-seed  meal  will  give  a 
feed  that  will  analyze  28.2  per  cent,  pro¬ 
tein,  31.5  per  cent,  carbohydrates  and  5. 
per  cent.  fat.  The  cows  will  eat  up  rea¬ 
sonably  clean  about  25  pounds  of  hay, 
which  will  analyze  with  live  pounds  of 
grain  as  follows : 


Protein 

Carbohydrates 

Fa  t 

25  lbs.  mixed 

hay..  .95 

11.3 

.3 

5  lbs.  grain 
ture  . 

mix- 

. 1.41 

1.57 

.5 

Total 

. 2.36 

12.87 

.8 

Some  of  the  cows  .may  use  more  than 
five  pounds  each  per  day,  hut  that  is  a 
fair  average.  The  live  pounds  will  cost  a 
little  less  than  seven  cents,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  a  grain  ration  at  a  reasonable 
price  this  year.  We  feed  the  same  grain 
on  grass,  but  lessen  the  amount  to  each 
cow  on  full  flush  of  feed.  We  do  believe 
it  pays  to  feed  grain  right  straight  through 
the  year.  The  cows  keep  in  better  condi¬ 
tion,  and  we  think  will  pay  well  before 
the  year  is  over  for  the  Summer-fed 
grain  . 

Too  Much  Concentrated  Food. 


I  would  like  information  in  regard  to 
feeding  dairy  cows.  1  am  feeding  each  cow 
twice  a  day  the  following:  1  Ms  pound 
ground  oats;  1  pound  oil  meal,  old  process; 
1  >•_.  pound  buckwheat  middlings;  1  pound 
Bile's  XXXX,  with  mixed  clover  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay  twice  a  day,  all  they  will  eat. 
And  about  three  shocks  of  corn  that  was 
struck  with  the  frost  when  the  corn  was  in 
the  glaze;  this  amount  to  nine  cows.  I  have 
two  cows  that  have  garget ;  do  you  think  it 
is  the  corn  that  caused  it?  w.  j.  w. 

Conesus,  N.  V. 


With  the  exception  of  the  oats,  all  the 
grain  you  are  feeding  is  what  is  known  as 
a  concentrated  feed  (that  is,  rich  in  pro¬ 
tein),  and  10  pounds  per  day  is  too  heavy 
a  ration  to  feed  to  average  cows  with 
what  hay  and  corn  fodder  they  will  eat 
up.  We  think  the  garget  is  caused  by 
over  grain  feeding,  and  believe  you  will 
get  more  profit  by  feeding  less  grain. 
Note  that  we  said  more  profit,  not  more 
■milk.  You  may  make  a  little  less  milk, 
but  still  more  profit.  Your  grain  will 
analyze  as  follows : 


Protein  Carbohydrates  Fat 


3  lbs.  ground  oats. 

.^8 

1.42 

.13 

2  lbs.  oil  meal . 

.60 

.69 

.13 

3  lbs.  buckwheat 

middlings  . 

.66 

1.00 

.16 

2  lbs.  tide's  XXXX. 

.74 

.60 

.20 

Total  . 2 

:.28 

3.71 

.62 

You  have  nearly  enough  protein  now 
without  getting  any  from  your  coarse 
fodder,  but  assuming  they  eat  20  pounds 
each  of  hay  and  10  pounds  of  corn  fod¬ 
der,  you  increase  the  rations  as  follows : 


Protein  Carbohydrates  Fat 


20  lbs  hay . 00 

15  lbs  corn  fodder..  .25 
Total  from  above... 2. 28 


7.02  .32 

3.40  .12 

3.71  .02 


Total  . 3.4!)  15.09 


1.06 


Standard  ration  calls  for  2.50;  12.50;  7; 
so  you  are  feeding  in  excess  .99;  2.59; 
•36  ,  which  is  enough  to  cause  all  manner 
of  ills  in  the  dairy.  If  we  raised  the 
oats  and  bought  the  rest  we  should  feed 
two  pounds  of  oats,  two  of  Bile’s  XXXX, 
and  one  of  each  of  the  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  and  oil  meal.  If  we  had  to  buy 
all  feed  should  use  equal  parts  of  coarse 
bran.  Bile’s  XXXX  and  oil  meal,  five  to 
six  pounds  per  cow  daily. 

Comparative  Value  of  Oats  and  Bran. 

I  can  buy  bran  for  $22,  middlings  for  $23, 
and  can  sell  my  oats  for  45  and  50  cents. 
What  is  the  comparative  feeding  value  for 
milch  cows?  Shall  I  have  my  oats  ground 


or  sell  them  and  buy  bran  and  middlings? 

Ilulberton,  N.  Y.  a.  h.  p. 

Oats  are  a  good  food,  but  contain  only 
9.2  per  cent,  digestible  protein,  and  45 
and  50  cents  per  bushel  is  the  same  as 
$28.12  and  $31.25  per  ton.  Wheat  bran 
contains  12^  per  cent,  protein,  while  mid¬ 
dlings  have  14.4  protein.  At  the  prices 
quoted  middlings  are  cheaper  than  either 
bran  or  oats.  We  should  think  it  a  good 
trade  to  sell  oats  at  the  price  you  quote 
and  buy  either  bran  or  middlings  in  their 
place.  In  addition,  you  must  pay  toll  for 
grinding  the  oats,  which,  of  course,  makes 
them  still  more  expensive.  A  ton  of  mid¬ 
dlings  will  give  you  100  pounds  more  of 
protein  than  a  ton  of  oats,  and  practically 
the  same  amount  of  carbohydrates  and 
fat  that  are  in  the  oats,  with  a  little  bal¬ 
ance  in  favor  of  the  middlings.  This  pro¬ 
tein  is  cheap  at  five  cents  per  pound,  so 
that  we  consider  middlings  easily  worth 
$5  per  ton  more.  h.  g.  Manchester. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  DRAFT  HORSES 

The  outlook  for  good  draft  horses  was 
never  better  than  it  is  at  present.  The  far¬ 
mers  cannot  raise  them  fast  enough  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand,  and  prices  have  never  been 
better  in  the  past  20  years  than  they  are 
to-day.  The  most  desirable  sizes  in  draft 
horses  are  from  1,500  to  1,800  pounds.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  horses  shipped  east 
are  grades,  as  very  few  farmers  are  breeding 
pure  blood  on  account  of  not  having  pure¬ 
bred  dams.  CHAMPLAIN  BROS. 

Clinton.  Iowa. 

The  outlook  for  extra  good  draft  horses 
is  excellent;  none  to  supply  the  demand, 
with  one  or  two  fair  drafters  in  a  carload, 
the  remainder  very  common.  When  a  nan 
has  a  horse  that  weighs  1.800  or  2,000 
pounds,  he  can  get  his  own  price;  the  lar¬ 
ger  the  better  as  long  as  quality  is  good. 
The  average  life  is  not  over  five  years.  Most 
of  the  good  ones  are  of  the  French  breed 
and  a  few  Belgians,  Shires  and  Clydesdales ; 
scarcely  ever  a  purebred  is  sent  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  only  when  not  a  breeder. 

Shenandoah,  Iowa.  m.  l.  ayhes. 

The  demand  for  draft  horses  is  not  so 
good  at  i..e  present  time  as  a  year  ago. 
Prices  are  somewhat  lower,  and  I  think 
fewer  are  being  raised.  Very  few  of  the 
draft  horses  sent  to  the  city  are  more  than 
grades.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you 
the  average  life  of  these  horses  in  the  city  ; 
in  the  farming  community  draft  horses  with 
ordinary  care  are  good  until  they  have 
reached  from  12  to  16  years.  There  is  quite 
a  little  difference  in  horses  in  this  particu¬ 
lar.  Horses  decrease  in  value  rapidly  after 
they  have  attained  the  age  of  nine  years. 
The  average  horses  shipped  to  the  city  from 
the  country  must  be  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  eight,  five  years  being  the  preferable 
age.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  horses 
will  not  stand  the  city  work  as  well  as  the 
country  towns  or  on  the  farm. 

Emmetsburg,  Iowa.  a.  h.  kei.ler. 


A  Successful  Hen  Woman.— My  daugh¬ 
ter  is  in  the  chicken  business;  ships  30 
to  60  and  90  dozen  assorted  guaranteed 
eggs  to  Chicago  weekly.  She  has  received 
the  past  Winter  as  high  as  $10  per  case. 
She  keeps  300  to  150;  different  kinds;  thinks 
White  Leghorns  lay  the  eggs  that,  on  the 
whole,  satisfy  her  customers.  She  sells 
from  $300  to  $400  per  year  live  poultry  and 
eggs.  Coops  or  houses  are  straw  houses 
mostly,  all  cleaned  up  in  Spring  and  cov¬ 
ered  over  anew  at  thrashing  time.  She 
says  The  R.  N.-Y.  gives  her  more  hints 
that  are  valuable  on  poultry  than  any  other 
paper.  E.  H.  S. 

Tiffany,  Wis. 


Cows  will  give  15  to  20  per 
cent  more  milk  if  protected 
from  the  torture  of  flies  with 

CHILD’S  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 


s;  proi 
ml  ess 


as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
30  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Auk  dealer  for  Child’s  8O-BO8-SO  or  send  $1  (special 
price)  for  1-gal  can  and  Sprayer  complete  by  express. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
24  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


We  want  you  to  know  Tubular 
Cream  Separators  as  they  are. 

The  low  can,  enclosed  gears 
and  ease  of  turning  are  shown  in 
this  illustration 
from  life.  Tubu¬ 
lars  have  neither 
|  oil  cups,  tubes, 

1  nor  holes  —  they 
oil  themselves. 

They  have  bowls 
without  compli¬ 
cated  inside  parts 
—  they  hold  the 
world’s  record 
for  clean  skimming,  durability, 
capacity,  easy  turning  and  easy 
|  washing.  They  save  half  the 
work  — greatly  increase  the 
amount  and  quality  of  but¬ 
ter— are  wholly  unlike  all 
other  separators.  Catalog  H- 153 
1  will  interest  and  benefit  you. 
Write  for  it. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


You  Lose  Money 


■eiy  time  your  horse  is  laid  up 

ith  Sore  SKovilders,  Neck 
back. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  them  and  C\jrb,  Spllrvt, 
Sprained  Cord,Spa.vin,etc. 

Given  internally  itis  unequaled  forColic, 
Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 
Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company . 


Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  alldiseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience.”  I  REE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  bat  Tuttle’,. 
Avoid  all  Misters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief.  If  any. 


SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTERS.— Cut 

Corn  quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears 
knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
R.  FOOS  MEG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


"SlRUMELY? 

The  thresherman  has  many  reasons,  too  many  to  give 
here.  Summed  up,  it  means  the  model  threshing  outfit, 
thebest  money  can  buy.  You  will  find  the  latest  catalog 
on  Rumoly’s  Rear  Ceared  Traction  Engines  and 
New  Rumely  Separators  full  of  threshermen's  logic, 
argument  that  convinces.  Write  us  for  it.  Mailed  free 

M,  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


Clean  Skimming. 

That’s  the  bright  mark  of  the  popular  priced 

AMERICAN 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

They  win  when  they  work  beside  other* 
That's  why  we  can  send  them  freely  o 
American  catalog  1 ,  fret.  Write  fori 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  1066 


Bnlnbrldfle,  N.1 


THE  ODOR 

of  animal  and  stable  and 
all  disease  germs  are  re¬ 
moved  from  milk  by  using 
the 

CHAMPION 

Milk  Cooler-Aerator. 

Automatic  working.  Milk 
keeps  much  longer  and 
gives  flnerliavored  butter 
and  cheese.  Booklet  “Milk 

anil  It.  c.re,"  free.  Writ,  for  It. 

Champion  Milk  CoolerCo. 

I IV  Squires  St. ,  t  ort  land,  N.  T. 


Green  Mountain 

and  Not-Li-Mah 

SILOS 

lead  all  others  in  preserving  and 
convenience.  Rightly  curved 
perfect  fitting  staves,  tongued 
and  grooved,  extra  strong 
hoops,  new  patent  door.  Also 
handle  Cream  rv  Supplies,  En¬ 
silage  Ma  hinery.  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  etc.,  everything  the  best. 
Books  free.  Write  for  a  copy 
fcod&y* 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  Vb 


Ctll  ®es4*  Cheapest.  Also  Horse  Powers.  Cut- 

ters.  Hay  Presses,  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

WUaWW  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coblosklll,  N.  Y. 


1 


II A  VK  N  EVEB  BEEN  EQU  A I .  K!> 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOll  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

P1NELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  R.  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


PINELAND 


NCUBATORS 

VTCH  GKKATKST  NUMBER 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

SROODERS 


orld 


for  60  years.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  One,  dipping  kills  Tieks, 
Lice  and  Hits.  No  smell.  Keeps  flock 
clean  a  long  time.  Increases  growth  of  wool. 

Hipping  Tanks  at  cost. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to  Chicago. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  sttpply 
send  ^1.75  for  (lOO  gal.) pkt.to 

CYKIL  ERANCKLIN,  72  Heaver  8t„  N.  Y. 

WALK 'fill  &  GIBSON.  Albiny,  N.  Y. 

WM.  COOPKlt  &  NEPHEWS,  Ch.cago. 
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HUMOROUS 


Mary  had  a  little  waist, 

She  laced  it  smaller  still; 

A  stone  o’er  Mary  has  been  placed 
Out  on  the  silent  hill. 

—Illustrated  Bit». 

He  who  fights  and  runs  away 
From  awful  battle  scenes. 

May  live  to  write  them  up  some  day 
For  all  the  magazines. 

— Credit  Lost. 

A  certain  young  city-bred  frau 
Attempted  to  milk  a  cross  cau; 

Next  day,  about  three, 

She  told  the  M.  D. 

“I’m  resting  some  easier  nau!” 

—Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

“Well,  Kadley  is  dead.  He  was  a 
mighty  tough  character.”  ‘‘Yes,  killed 
out  West  by  a  premature  explosion  o.’ 
dynamite,  wasn’t  he?”  “It  was  an  ex¬ 
plosion  of  dynamite,  but  I  wouldn’t  call 
it  ‘premature.’  ” — Philadelphia  Press. 

Mahogany  Al  (at  the  back  door): 
"Have  you  anything  to  do  in  my  line  to¬ 
day,  madam?”  Mistress:  “What’s  your 
trade?”  Mahogany  Al:  “Dentist,  madam. 
I  can  put  a  good  set  of  teeth  in  a  mince 
pie  for  you  free  of  charge.” — Star  of 
Hope. 

A  boy  who  swims  may  say  he’s  swum, 
but.  milk  is  skimmed  and  seldom  sltum, 
and  nails  you  trim,  they  are  not  truin. 
When  words  you  speak,  those  words  are 
spoken,  but  a  nose  is  tweaked  and  can’t 
be  twoken,  and  what  you  seek  is  never 
soken.  If  we  forget,  then  we’ve  for¬ 
gotten,  but  things  we  wet  are  never  wot- 
ten,  and  houses  let  cannot  be  lotten.  The 
goods  one  sells  are  always  sold,  -but 
fears  dispelled  are  not  dispold,  nor  what 
you  smell  is  never  smoled.  When  young, 
a  top  you  oft  saw  spun,  but  did  you  see 
a  grin  e’er  grun  or  a  potato  neatly  skun? 
Tit-Bits. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 

Srofits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
range.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

85  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  8plces, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  D.,  care  of 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  P.O.Box  289,81-33  VeseyRt.,N.Y 

PLANTS 

All  kinds  of  plants  are  transplanted  by  the 
NAGLE Y  TRANSPLANTER  with  automatic 
watering  device,  which  waters  the  roots.  Send 
for  circular.  References  given.  Sold  everywhere. 

"S'-  Nagley  Mfg.  Co.,  Lyons,  H.  Y, 

DlimCD  TWINE  farmers  wanted  as  agents. 
OinUCn  I  If  IRC  AUGUST  POST,  Moulton.  Iowa. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

With  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rr  Vr  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improve  5  ricsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 


Built  by  us  for  moi 
sively  intended  f  jJ 
So  well  built  that  t 
30  years  ago  being 
Send  stamp  fc 


■c 


30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu- 
.irg  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

ability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
active  service. 

'  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 


RIDER-ERICo~  n  engine  CO., 

—A 


'<V  Q, 

=>  ** 


»rren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston, 

arborn  St.,  Chic»Ko.  692  CralfrSt., Montreal,  P.  Q. 

orth  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  29  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W . 

TmiltMitB-Hev  *1.  Havana.  Ou1»a. 


Newest  Addition  to  the  Buckeye  Family 

We  here  present  our  latest  and  newest  addition  to  the 
large  and  well-known  Buckeye  family  of  Cultivators. 


BUCKEYE 

Balanced  Frame 

Walking  Cultivator 

Some  farmers  prefer  a  walking  Culti¬ 
vator.  This  machine  will  meet  their 
approval,  as  it  is  a  Perfectly  Balanced 
Frame  Walkerand  has  many  improvements 
found  on  no  other  walking  cultivator.  Tbe  axle  is  one  continuous  piece,  giving  It 
great  strength,  and  removing  all  liability  of  joints  working  loose  and  wobbling.  Is 
light,  neat  and  durable.  Can  be  furnished  with  either  rigid  or  parallel  beams.  Thecom- 
plete  CU  CKEYE  family  will  interest  progressive  farmer.  At  youxdealers  or  write  for  catalogue. 

P.  P.  MAST  4.  CO.,  9  Oanal  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  12R 
BUCKEYE" 

Balanced  Frame  Walking  Cultivator 


Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutter  or 
Shredder  with  Wind  Elevator 

Doe*  better  work  than  any 
other  Ensilage  or  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ter  ever  made;  will  elevate  to 
any  desired  heightand  in  any  di¬ 
rection.  Kernels  of  corn  ground 
into  meal,  mixed  all  through  the 
silage.  Stalks  and  leaves  battered 
and  softened,  settle  quicker,  pack  closer, 
will  take  1-4  more  Silage.  Less  beating, 
fermentation,  and  souring.  Better  and  sweeter 
silage.  Good  for  all  stock;  no  waste,  all  palatable  and 
"  digested.  Does  splendid  work  in  shredding  and 
cutting  dry  stalks.  Fully  guaranteed. 
JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  69  Canton,  Ohio. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  THRESHING 

farmer  to  do  nss  own  threshing.  Save  expense  and  thresh  wl 
the  time.  No  waiting  for  thejob  thresher.  Thresh  for  yourself  and  your  nel 
threshing,  perfect  cleaning.  Grain  ready  for  market  Capacity  200  to  600  bu.  per  day. 
Threshes  all  grains  and  grass  seeds.  Runs  by  steam  or  other  power.  Tread  powers  for  1,2 
i  horses-  Can  be  used  for  sawing, shelling, pumping, feed  cutting, etc.  Bend  for  catalog.  Free 

HEEBNEU  A  SONS, No.  22  Broad  St.,  Lansdale,  Pa. 


Thetwo  horsepower  Little  Ginntl 
__i  Thresher  and  Cleaner  enablesthef 

rpense  and  thresh  when  you  have  i 
for  yourself  and  your  neighbors.  Clean  | 

Capacity  200  to  600  bu.  p 


WE  HAVE  SOMETHING 
TO  CROW  ABOUT 

when  we  talk  of  Rex  Flintkote  Roofing  and  its  superi¬ 
ority  over  all  other  roofing  for  farm  buildings.  If  you  want 
your  buildings  fully  protected  from  heat  and  cold,  rain  and 
snow,  fire  and  water,  you  should  use 

]RlX;  J’firetkots  ^Roofing 

It  keeps  the  poultry  and  stock  warm  and  dry  in  winter  and  cool 
in  summer.  It  does  not  pollute  the  water  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
leaving  it  available  for  all  domestic  uses.  It  comes  readyto  lay, and  inside 
each  roll  is  packed  enough  caps,  nails,  and  cement  sufficient  for  laying.  It 
is  excellent  for  lining  the  feed  boxes  in  poultry  houses  and  all  other  stock 
buildings,  and  rats  and  vermin  will  not  attack  it.  F ull  particulars  are  given 
so  any  one  can  lay  it.  Send  for  our  book,  it  is  Free. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO,  70  India  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


This 

New 

Model 

Buggy 


2  Yrs.  Guarantee. 


Buggy  Bargains 

Extraordinary. 

We  have  a  line  of  buggies  on  which  we  are  making 
special  spring  prices.  They  are  right  in  every  particular— are 
backed  by  the  strongest  guarantee— and  are  so  good,  so  styl¬ 
ish  and  so  certain  to  please  that  we  send  them  to  you,  direct 
from  our  factory  on 

30  DAYS  TRIAL 

If  you  so  desire.  The  cut  shows  one  of 
our  leaders,  l’lease  don't  coni  use  it  with 
the  cheap  buggies  of  “mail  order” 
houses,  ltis  built  in  our  own  factory, 
under  our  personal  inspection,  and  is 
sold  direct,  saving  you  all  middlemen's 
and  dealers’  profits.  That’s  why  we  can 
make  you  so  low  a  price.  Our  $48.00buggy 
shown  here  has  long  distance  axles,  bell 
collar;  Armstrong  or  open  head  springs, 
reaches  ironed  full  length  and  steel 
braced ; round  edge  hand  set  tires ;  second 
|  growth  selected  clear  white  hickory 
I  wheels,  Sarven  patent  or  compressed 
I  hand  hubs;  high  bent  XXX  hickory 
shafts,  steel  braced  jquick  shift  couplers; 
'buffed  leather  quarter  top,  heavy  rub¬ 
ber  roof  and  side  curtains;  sewed  val¬ 
ance.  Trimmed  with  fast  color  broad¬ 
cloth,  whipcord  or  liber  leather;  high 
patent  leather  dash;  double  silver  rail; 
seat  handles;  boot;  full  length  carpet, 
toe  carpet  and  pads;  body  painted  black, 
handsomely  striped  gear.Brewster  green 
j  or  carmine,  or,  at  the  same  price,  we 
—  give  you  any  eolorof  painting,  striping 
or  finish  you  want¬ 
s'  _  n..n  n  •  T  m  ■  g\g\  nrrADr  Vflll  niiv  we  give  the  strongest  guarantee.  We  give  tho  fairest  trial  offer.  Wegive 

GET  OUR  CATALOG  BEFORE  YOU  BUY  you  the  Widest  ranee  of  choiceof  finish.  We  absolutely  meet  every  price, 

quality  considered.  You  want  our  new  hook,  describing  Buggies,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Surreys,  Road  WngonB,  Spring  Wagons,  Harness,  etc. 

save  YoEuWDoti.ARs.  Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co.,  Box  220,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


JA 


m 


Wilder’s 

’Whirlwind1 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

OR  SHREDDER 

Will  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties  on  THIS 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
that  1 1  will  run  with  1  ess  power 
and  do  faster  work,  prove 
more  convenient  to  use  and 
safer,  stronger  and  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other  BLOWER 
SILO  FILLER  made.  Get 
our  proposition  and  printed 
matter. 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPL.  CO., 
MONROE,  MICH 

Box  ]4 


GUTTERS 


RICR8. 


AND  SHREDDERS 
FOR  EN8ILAGI  A.  DRY 
FODDER.  AL60LATE8T 
Improvements  in  Car- 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLE8KILL,  N.  Y. 


BAKER’S 

RAGELESS  HARNESS 

No  whifiletrees,  no  traces.  Handy  Har¬ 
ness  for  farmers,  fruit  growers,  lumber¬ 
men,  etc.  Agent*  Wanted.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  to-day.  Highly  endorsed. 

B.  F.  BAKER  GO.,  223  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  H.T. 


WONDERFUL  PIANO  OFFER. 

The  Celebrated 
DECKWIT H 
PIANO  CO.'S 
UPRIGHT 
GRAND  2  5- 
YEAR  GUARAN¬ 
TEED  PIANOS. 

$89.00 
115.00 
138.00 
and  165.00 

For  the  most  liber¬ 
al  piano  offer  ever 
heard  of  write 
for  our  Free 
Plano  Cata¬ 
logue,  and  you 
will  receive  by 
return  mail,  free,  postpaid,  the  handsomest,  most  In¬ 
teresting  and  most  complete  Special  Piano  Catalogue 
ever  published.  We  will  send  you  a  facsimile  of  our 
celebrated  25-year  guarantee,  our  one  yeur’s  free  trial 

Sian  will  be  fully  explained,  how  we  furnish  pianos  on 
rial  without  one  cent  of  money  being  sent  to  us  will  he 
made  very  clear;  you  will  receive  facsimile  letters  from 
the  largest  Chicago  banksendorsing  our  proposition  and 
we  will  explain  just  what  the  freight  will  be  to  your 
town.  In  the  special  catalogue  we  show  large,  hand¬ 
some,  halftone  Illustrations  and  complete  descriptions 
of  all  tlie  different  parts,  the  manner  of  construction 
(interior  and  sectional  views),  also  color  tone  sample 
plates  of  the  different  woods,  including  French  burled 
walnut,  English  quarter  sawed  oak,  San  Domingo  fig¬ 
ured  mahogany,  etc.  Each  piano  is  shown  in  very 
large  halftone,  full  plate  Illustrations,  every  detail 
is  fully  and  accurately  described.  Why  the  highest 
grade  Beckwith  Plano  made,  the  Acme  Cabinet  Grand 
Concert  Plano  at  $165  10.  Is  in  every  essential 
point  the  equal  of  any  piano  made,  regardless  of  price. 
Is  made  very  clear.  Write  for  our  Free  Plano  Cata¬ 
logue  and  get  all  this  free  by  return  mall,  postpaid ,  our 
latest  and  most  astonishing  oiler,  the  greatest  piano 
proposition  ever  heard  of.  If  you  have  any  use  for  a 
piano  at  any  price,  don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  FREE 
PIANO  CATALOGUE  AND  OFFERS.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  in  perfect 
bundles.Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buokwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERRI8  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


DEDERICK’S 

STEEL 
CASE 
POWER 
PRESS 


Weare  willing  to  operate  this  I 
press  alongside  any  other) 
press  in  tbe  world— cus¬ 
tomer  to  keep  press) 
he  1  i  k  es  best.  W  rite  | 
for  free  catalogue. 

P«  K. 

jl  Dcdcrlck’s  | 
I  Sons, 

fcsSTlvollSL  I 
SSJSJUV  Albany, 

"  S.  Y. 
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CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

For  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark’s  Reverse 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cute  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new-cut  forest. 
His  Double  -  Action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  the  land  true, 
moves  18,000  tons  of  earth  and 
cuts  30  acres  per  day.  Hie  Be* 
vendble  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  fur¬ 
row  6  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in.  wide* 
All  of  these  machines  will  kill 

witch-grass, wild  mustard,  char- 
lock,  hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co, 

Hlgganum,  Conn.,  D.B  A. 
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THE  LARGEST  EGG  FARM  IN  THE  WORLD. 


NOT  A  SINGLE  CHICK  ON  THE  PLACE. 

Not  a  Hen  Runs  Outdoors . 

HOW  IT  WAS  STARTED. — An  egg  farm  embrac¬ 
ing  800  acres  with  8,400  hens  housed  in  601  houses  is 
something  unique  in  the  hen  business,  and  has  some 
features  so  remarkable  that  an  account  of  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  to  everyone  engaged  in  egg  production. 
Such  a  farm  exists  in  Hancock,  N.  H.,  C.  E.  E.  Hay¬ 
ward,  proprietor.  Mr.  Hayward  is  a  pioneer  in  the 
business  and  the  fact  that  he  was  never  more  interested 
or  enthusiastic  than  to-day  is  the  strongest  possible 
proof  that  it  pays  him  in  dollars  and  cents.  He  com¬ 
menced  in  the  poultry  business  in  1865  by  breeding  a 
few  pens  of  the  Partridge  Cochin,  a  bird  then  fast  com¬ 
ing  into  favor.  Succeeding  with  this  he  gradually  in¬ 
troduced  other  varieties  till  before  10  years  he  became 
one  of  the  largest  dealers  in  fancy  poultry  in  the  world, 
having  in  his  coops  specimens  of  nearly  every  purebred 
strain  that  had  been  developed.  He  used  annually  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  New  England  fairs  with  his  immense 
exhibit  and  scooped  in 
about  all  the  premiums. 

He  finally  tired  of  this 
line,  and  in  1887  em¬ 
barked  in  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  branch  of  the 
poultry  business,  in 
which  he  has  been  very 
successful. 


Summer  and  Winter;  yet  the  proprietor  claims  he  has 
no  frosted  combs,  and  that  they  afford  ample  protection. 
There  is  not  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  whole  600  houses. 
The  building  is  supplied  with  roosts  placed  low  down 
at  the  back,  two  nest  boxes,  a  box  for  food  and  another 
for  grit  and  shells.  A  small  iron  drinking  trough  is 
placed  outside  at  a  back  corner,  into  which  water  runs 
in  a  small  gutter  from  one  of  the  eaves  when  it  rains. 
Into  each  one  of  these  houses  14  hens  are  placed  when 
received  in  the  Fall,  where  they  remain  till  shipped  to 
market  the  next  Fall.  A  little  calculation  will  show 
that  it  takes  600  of  these  houses  to  accommodate  8,400 
hens.  Eight  men  are  constantly  employed  in  caring  for 
them. 

FEED. — It  takes  2,140  pounds  of  feed  for  each  day’s 
ration,  which  is  often  changed  somewhat.  At  present 
the  morning  feed  consists  of  400  pounds  beef  scraps, 
200  pounds  gluten,  200  pounds  hominy  feed  and  500 
pounds  mixed  feed.  A  little  salt  and  charcoal  is  added. 
This  is  prepared  the  night  before,  ready  for  the  liquid. 
The  feed  in  the  afternoon  consists  of  800  pounds  of  whole 
grain,,  wheat  being  fed  at  this  writing.  It  might  be 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD  WITH  A  NEW  ENGLAND  PASTURE  IN  FRONT.  Fig.  182. 


THE  HENS.-That 
this  is  an  egg  farm  pure 
and  simple  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  not 
a  chick  is  hatched 
upon  the  farm,  the  pul¬ 
lets  being  bought  each 
year  from  growers  in 
Vermont  and  Canada 
who  are  engaged  by 
Mr.  Hayward  to  grow 
them  for  him,  and  are 
shipped  to  him  in  crates 
in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  yearling  hens 
are  all  disposed  of  alive 
each  Autumn,  being 
shipped  to  the  Boston 
markets.  The  entire 
farm,  comprising  800 
acres,  100  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  poultry  business,  lies  about  a  mile  from 
Hancock  village.  It  slopes  mostly  to  the  south  and 
east  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  business. 

HOUSES. — Many  of  the  features  of  the  plant  arc 
original  with  Mr.  Hayward,  have  been  developed  by 
his  experience  and  are  continued  because  found  profit¬ 
able.  Up  to  within  10  years  Mr.  Hayward  continued  the 
open  run  system,  only  confining  his  newly  bought  pul¬ 
lets  in  their  coops  till  they  became  wonted,  when  they 
were  permitted  free  range.  His  hens  are  now  confined 
in  their  houses  the  year  round.  His  houses  are  placed 
in  rows,  two  rods  apart,  and  four  rods  between  the 
rows,  all  facing  the  south.  They  are  eight  feet  square 
and  the  same  in  height;  the  building  has  a  small  stone 
under  each  corner,  thus  raising  it  for  protection  from 
moisture.  It  has  a  double  floor  with  a  square  base  15 
inches  high  of  two-inch  plank,  to  which  the  roof  boards 
are  nailed,  the  upper  ends  of  which  are  secured  to  the 
ridge  pole.  1  he  roof  and  back  end  are  shingled.  The 
front  end  is  boarded  down  from  the  top  and  up  from 
the  bottom  about  15  inches.  Two  uprights  serve  as 
attachments  for  the  door,  which  is  covered  with  inch 
mesh  wire  netting  as  well  as  the  spaces  each  side,  thus 
leaving  nearly  all  the  south  end  open  to  the  weather 


added  that  this  feed  is  principally  wheat.  Ground  oyster 
shells  and  grit  are  kept  constantly  in  the  boxes.  No 
green  food  is  used. 

RESULTS. — An  average  egg  production  of  100  per 
hen  is  secured,  which  average  in  price  26  cents  per 
dozen,  making  the  gross  receipts  per  hen  $2.17.  The 
cost  of  production  per  hen  is  about  $1.17,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  about  $1  per  hen.  A  better  showing  could 
be  made  were  the  hens  at  their  best  when  eggs  were 
highest,  in  November,  December  and  January,  but  Mr. 
Hayward  thinks  that  the  increased  cost  of  production 
during  these  months  would  with  him  more  than  offset 
the  greater  receipts.  He  claims  that  under  his  system 
he  gets  more  eggs  than  when  the  hens  had  free  range, 
and  that  his  losses  (by  death)  are  no  greater.  His  pro¬ 
portionate  losses  are  no  greater,  10  to  20  per  cent, 
than  occurs  in  small  flocks,  but  up  in  the  big  numbers 
it  seems  monstrous — 800  to  900  hens,  worth  perhaps 
$500.  The  pullets  average  to  cost  him  about  60  cents 
apiece,  but  as  they  are  bought  at  live  weight  their  in¬ 
creased  weight  at  time  of  selling  makes  them  bring 
about  as  much  as  they  cost.  The  water  problem  is  a 
simple  one  with  Mr.  Hayward,  surrounded  as  he  is  by 
high  land.  A  reservoir  is  built  among  Jjie  hills,  and 


from  it  the  water  is  piped  to  all  parts  of  his  farm,  to 
house,  barn,  engine  room,  cook  room,  etc.  He  has  an 
engine  and  boiler  of  15  horse  power  which  cracks  his 
corn,  cuts  up  wheat  for  hens  and  poor  hay  for  nests, 
and  runs  an  elevator  that  carries  the  grains  from  the 
wagons  to  the  bins  above  the  cook  room.  These  bins 
hold  5,000  bushels,  and  nearly  every  day  his  teams  are 
bringing  grain  to  them  from  the  station  three  miles 
away.  The  money  invested  in  the  plant  and  the  run¬ 
ning  expenses  are  something  enormous,  but  Mr.  Hay¬ 
ward  is  a  keen  business  man  and  if  it  did  not  pay  he 
would  soon  find  where  the  leak  was.  The  droppings 
from  the  fowls  form  no  inconsiderable  income  and  are 
used  extensively  to  fertilize  his  orchard  of  7,000  trees, 
from  which  this  year  he  expects  to  harvest  10,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples,  mostly  Baldwins.  Besides  being  a  shrewd 
business  man,  Mr.  Hayward  has  a  great  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art  and  his  grounds  in  their 
glory  of  tree,  shrub  and  vine  are  worth  an  effort  to  see. 

H.  F.  ROBINSON. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  pictures  show  some  views  taken  on 
this  remarkable  farm.  Fig.  182  shows  the  homestead 

with  a  rocky  pasture 
in  the  foreground, 
•which  to  many  old 
New  England  boys  will 
bring  memories  of  other 
days.  The  writer  was 
brought  up  in  just  such 
a  pasture.  Fig.  184 
shows  a  row  of  the 
houses,  so  that  we  may 
see  just  how  they  are 
built,  and  Fig.  185  gives 
.a  view  of  the  village 
of  little  houses  as  they 
stand  in  the  snow.  Fig. 
183  is  a  picture  of  Mr. 
Hayward.  He  looks 
like  a  man  who  would 
not  be  likely  to  get  the 
worst  end  of  a  horse 
trade,  and  we  will  guar¬ 
antee  that  his  hens  do 
not  fool  him  on  the 
profit  question. 


USE  OF  TILE  IN 
INDIANA. 

In  central  Indiana 
horseshoe  tile  have 
been  displaced  by  round 
tile.  The  main  objection  to  the  former  was  that  the 
molds  made  the  top  a  little  shorter,  and  burning  also 
shortened  it  until  there  would  be  a  crack  between  two 
tiles  at  the  top  of  a  quarter  to  one-half  inch.  I  have 
laid  the  horseshoe  tile  and  would  often  lay  them  bottom 
up  to  make  the  joints  fit.  I  understand  the  shortening 
mentioned  has  been  partly  remedied  with  improved 
molds  and  some  horseshoe  tile  are  being  again  used  here. 

One  other  objection  is  that  many  tile  are  not  quite 
straight.  They  get  curved  in  heating  and  a  little  curve 
can  often  be  corrected  by  turning  the  tile  partly  over. 
Also  at  long  bends  in  the  ditch  one  can  often  favor  a 
gradual  bend  by  turning  these  tile  with  slight  variation 
to  fit  the  curve.  I  have  laid  lots  of  tile  on  my  own 
land.  I  usually  stand  on  the  bank  outside  the  ditch  and 
reach  them  down  with  a  stick,  like  a  light  handspike 
with  an  L  at  the  bottom.  It  should  be  a  little  larger 
near  the  bottom  and  not  too  light.  After  laying  the  tile 
in  place  one  can  turn  it  to  fit  and  chuck  it  up  tight  by 
striking  it  with  the  stick.  One  will  find  in  practice  in 
laying  round  tile  that  he  will  turn  most  of  them  partly 
over  before  they  fit  to  suit.  If  flat  on  one  side  they  lie 
badly  and  the  hole  is  often  oblong  instead  of  round. 
They  make  3.  six-sided  tile  that  lay§  well. 
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A  porous  tile  is  preferable  to  glazed.  One  should  be 
sure  and  get  them  burnt  hard,  or  they  will  “rot.”  We 
have  known  many  strings  of  tile  to  be  too  tender  to  take 
up  if  they  wanted  to  deepen  the  ditch.  Well  burnt  tile 
are  not  necessarily  red.  That  depends  on  the  amount 
of  iron  in  the  dirt.  But  tile  should  ring  like  a  brick. 
1  once  set  one  tile  on  end  on  glass  with  cement  under 
tile  edges  and  filled  it  with  water.  Next  morning  the 
whole  surface  of  the  tile  was  sparkling  with  moisture, 
but  the  pressure  was  not  great  enough  to  overcome  the 
capillary  attraction  of  the  pores,  and  it  did  not  drip 
except  from  the  lower  inch.  I  then  placed  another  well 
burnt  tile  on  top  of  this  with  cement  between  and  filled 
both  to  the  top.  Water  then  dripped  freely  from  the 
lower  tile  and  one  inch  of  the  bottom  end  of  the  upper. 
It  takes  about  10  inches  of  head  of  water  to  force  it 
through  tile.  In  a  ditch  three  feet  deep  there  is  often 
three  feet  of  water  above,  and  much  of  it  goes  through 
the  tile  and  also  through  joints.  We  prefer  hard  burnt 
round  tile  in  this  section.  I  am  now  planning  a  ditch 
for  60  acres  of  swamp  to  run  through  a  hill  24  feet 
deep  for  40  rods  and  15  feet  for  a  half  mile.  We  shall 
use  hard  burnt  12-inch  round  tile.  We  shall  throw  it 
out  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  narrowing  down  till  we 
have  four  feet  of  bottom  not  yet  dug.  Wc  shall  then 
dig  down  and  lay  one  rod  of  tile  to  .the  survey,  and 
follow  by  throwing  the  four  feet  of  bottom  dirt  on  to 
the  tile  laid.  In  this  way  we  avoid  throwing  out  and 
returning  that  most  difficult  bottom  four  feet  of  dirt. 
This  will  drain  about  350  acres  of  water  shed  and 
reclaim  60  acres  of  peat  bog.  e.  h.  collins. 

Central  Indiana. 


THE  VARIATIONS  IN  VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS 

There  is  considerable  complaint  this  season,  and  more 
than  usual,  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  California 
oranges.  Many  of  them  are  almost  lacking  in  juice, 
and  of  very  insipid  flavor,  being  practically  worthless. 
Other  oranges  of  the  same  variety,  which  is  Washing¬ 
ton  Navel  in  nearly  every  case,  and  from  California,  are 
full  of  juice  and  of  good  quality.  There  are  all  grades 
of  thickness  of  peel  as  well  as  of  juiciness  and  quality 
to  be  found  among  the  oranges  from  that  State.  There 
are  variations  in  the  juiciness,  flavor  and  other  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  same  varieties  of  apples  from  different 
sections  of  New  York  and  other  States,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  remarkable  variations  in  those  that  are  grown  in 
widely  separated  regions.  The  same  is  true  of  peaches, 
cherries,  grapes,  berries,  and,  in  fact,  all  fruits.  I  have 
been  asked  to  explain  these  variations,  giving  reasons 
for  them.  It  is  far  easier  to  ask  for  the  explanations 
as  above  indicated  than  to  give  even  one  plain  and  unde¬ 
niable  reason  for  a  single  fact. 

Climatic  conditions,  perhaps,  have  a  greater  effect  in 
the  way  of  producing  the  differences  that  exist  in  the 
fruits  from  trees  of  the  same  varieties  growing  in  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  than  anything  else.  This  is  remarkably 
true  of  the  orange  and  other  Citrus  fruits  grown  in 
Florida  and  California.  There  is  no  class  of  fruits  that 
is  more  sensitive  to  outside  influences  than  this,  and 
especially  the  orange.  The  tree  itself  may  be  reduced 
to  a  very  low  degree  of  vitality  by  neglect  or  lack  of 
proper  fertility  in  the  soil,  and  then  be  renewed  by 
proper  treatment,  so  that  it  will  yield  abundant  crops 
of  good  fruit.  In  California  Citrus  fruits  are  thickei 
skinned  than  in  Florida,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  the  great  difference  in  climate  is  considered 
A  dry  atmosphere  is  conducive  to  the  formation  of  a 
thick  outer  coating  to 
almost  any  part  of  any 
vegetable  growth,  and 
perhaps,  to  protect  it 
from  evaporation  of  its 
juices.  The  same  is 
true  in  a  smaller  way 
within  the  limits  of 
both  California  and 
Florida,  in  regard  to 
these  oranges,  for  some 
sections  produce  thick¬ 
er  or  thinner  peels  than 
others.  They  also  vary 
in  amount  of  juice  and 
in  flavor.  The  Indian 
River  oranges  of  Flor¬ 
ida  are  noted  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  East  for 
their  thin  skins,  juici¬ 
ness  and  superior  flavor.  Likewise,  those  of  Riverside, 
Duarte  and  some  other  places  in  California  are  con¬ 
sidered  of  more  than  ordinary  character. 

The  pomelo  (improperly  called  grape  fruit),  which 
is  of  very  fine  quality  in  Florida,  was  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  several  years,  but  the  fruit  was  so  thick  in 
rind  and  of  such  tart  flavor  that  its  culture  has  been 
abandoned  there.  However,  the  lemons  of  that  State 
are  of  the  highest  quality  and  very  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  dry  air  there  seems  to  be  just  what  is 
needed  to  give  Citrus  fruits  of  all  kinds  a  skin  of  beau¬ 
tiful  exterior.  In  some  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions, 
and  to  some  extent  west  of  there,  the  apples,  pears  and 


some  other  fruits  are  of  such  surpassing  beauty  that 
they  are  not  easily,  if  at  all,  recognized  by  many  of  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  same  varieties  in  the  Eastern 
States.  It  is  the  result  of  pure,  dry  air,  that  does  not 
induce  the  growth  of  smutty  fungous  life  on  the  skin 
of  fruits.  The  same  conditions  in  more  moderate  de¬ 
grees  produce  comparatively  moderate  differences  in 
other  localities,  even  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles,  as 
all  fruit  growers  know,  and  likewise  as  the  result  of 
different  seasons  of  rainfall  or  humidity  that  may  occur. 

Soil  also  has  much  to  do  with  the  size,  color  and 
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quality  of  fruits.  We  all  know  that.  A  rich  soil  will 
often  over-stimulate  the  trees  or  vines  and  cause  exces¬ 
sive  growth,  and  very  often  with  a  correspondingly  low 
flavor.  This  was  true  last  year  of  the  peaches  from 
Georgia,  for  they  were  large  and  below  their  usual 
standard  of  quality.  Grapes  that  are  grown  to  abnor¬ 
mal  size  by  ringing  the  vines  are  always  deficient  in 
flavor.  They  seem  to  be  overfed.  On  the  other  hand, 
lack  of  proper  fertility  in  the  soil  will  prevent  the  nor¬ 
mal  development  of  the  fruit,  and  its  size  and  flavor 
will  be  especially  deficient.  There  seems  to  be  nothing 
that  gives  such  certain  results  in  the  way  of  rich  flavor 
as  plenty  of  available  potash  in  the  soil. 

Good  tillage  has  a  lot  to  do  with  this  whole  subject, 
for  it  keeps  down  the  robber  weeds,  conserves  the 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  allows  the  roots  to  lay  hold 
of  the  food  that  justly  belongs  to  the  fruit  crop. 

Spraying,  which  keeps  the  leaves  healthy  and  the 
fruit  as  well,  has  its  effect  also.  No  plant,  vine  or  tree 
can  bear  good  fruit  when  its  foliage  and  tender  branches 
are  crippled  by  disease  or  eaten  bodily  by  insects.  But 
after  all  else  is  said  and  done,  we  must  come  to  know 
what  varieties  do  the  best  in  each  particular  locality 
and  soil.  This  we  can  only  learn  by  our  own  experi¬ 
ence,  or  by  that  of  others  who  have  similar  climate,  soil 
and  an  understanding  of  how  to  treat  what  they  are 
growing.  When  we  have  once  learned  what  does  best 
with  us  let  us  not  endeavor  to  grow  some  other  species 
or  variety,  but  instead,  those  particular  kinds  that  will 
yield  best  fruits  at  reasonable  cost.  h.  e.  van  deman. 


A.  CONNECTICUT  HEIFER  DAIRYMAN. 

George  H.  Merwin,  of  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  has  for 
several  years  been  engaged  in  farming  on  a  line  different 
from  most  men,  and  is  getting  what  he  considers  very 
good  results.  The  business  is  growing  cows  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Mr.  Merwin  contends  that  there  are  a  good  many 
farmers  who  might  be  well  off  but  for  three  things; 
hired  help,  fertilizer  and  grain  bills.  The  first  two  he 
claims  knock  out  the  fruit  grower  and  market  gardener, 
and  the  first  and  last  the  average  dairyman.  He  wanted 
something  that  would  keep  up  the  farm,  avoid  these 
expenditures,  and  last  of  all,  pay.  His  method  is  to 
raise  calves  for  milkmen,  largely  for  men  who  supply 


city  trade  and  want  good-sized  cows  that  give  a  good 
flow  of  milk.  How  to  get  calves  might  seem  the  first 
problem,  but  he  has  largely  solved  this  and  without 
much  cost.  He  supplies  free  to  a  number  of  dairymen 
a  purebred  registered  sire,  either  Holstein  or  Guernsey 
as  desired,  these  breeds  being  preferred,  as  he  wants 
good-sized  calves.  The  dairyman  gives  or  sells  to 
him  at  a  low  price  all  the  heifer  calves  which  he 
raises.  One  might  think  the  calves  cost  him  too  much, 
but  in  reply  to  a  question,  he  said  that  he  bought  a 
good  bull  delivered  for  $35.  After  two  or  three  years’ 
use  the  man  returned  the  bull  to  him  for  another,  and 
he  sold  the  $35  bull  for  $45  for  beef,  so  his  calves  cost 
him  nothing,  and  he  received  interest  for  the  money 
invested  in  the  bull.  When  asked  as  to  the  cost  ol 
raising,  he  stated  that  it  averaged  $30  to  bring  a  calf  up 
well  to  her  first  calf.  He  starts  them  well  on  milk,  and 
one  bag  of  oats  per  calf  is  all  the  grain  they  get  before 
maturity,  depending  after  their  first  three  or  four  months 
on  good  pasture,  and  in  Winter  upon  good  hay  and 
corn  fodder.  Everything  they  use  save  one  bag  of  oats 
per  calf  is  home  grown,  and  the  first  three  months’  care 
of  the  calf  costs  one-third  of  the  entire  expense  to  raise 
the  calf  to  maturity. 

How  much  will  they  sell  for  at  first  calf  depends  upon 
the  heifer;  from  $35  up.  This  may  seem  a  small  profF 
but  all  is  raised  upon  the  farm,  and  Mr.  Merwin  is  paid 
to  grow  all  the  food,  which  finds  a  home  market,  and 
the  farm  is  not  depleted.  Some  of  these  heifers  do  not 
turn  out  good  cows,  but  these  are  beefed  and  the  quality 
of  the  beef  is  such  that  it  finds  a  ready  sale  at  good 
prices.  The  only  help  necessary  is  at  haying  time,  and 
the  rest  of  the  year  he  can  attend  to  50  head  of  stock, 
do  the  work  well  and  not  be  overburdened,  and  he  has 
avoided  hired  help,  fertilizers  and  the  grain  bill.  This 
plan  might  be  feasible  on  a  good  many  farms,  especially 
where  good  pasture  land  is  cheap  and  market  not  very 
near,  as  the  products  do  not  have' to  go  to  market  regu¬ 
larly,  and  the  buyers  seek  him  rather  than  he  have  to 
look  for  a  buyer.  Some  men,  he  says,  object  to  this 
style  of  farming  because  the  income  is  irregular,  but  he 
says  the  man  who  can’t  save  in  years  of  plenty  would 
better  keep  out.  H.  g.  m. 

A  SELF-WARMING  HENHOUSE. 

I  would  like  to  have  II.  E.  Cook  tell  how  to  build  a  hen¬ 
house  warm  enough  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  37  to  42 
degrees  inside  with  the  thermometer  anywhere  from  zero  to 
30  degrees  below  on  the  outside,  as  reported  on  page  76. 

Adamsville,  N.  Y.  J.  R.  W. 

Another  man  might  build  a  room  exactly  like  the  one 
I  shall  describe,  and  find  it  would  freeze  in  severe  cold 
nights.  Another  would  find  it  easy  to  maintain  even  a 
higher  temperature,  and  both  say  at  once  my  statements 
were  wrong  and  misleading.  There  is  in  my  judgment 
ground  for  debate  whether  open  dead-air  spaces  arc 
preferable  to  stuffed  walls.  My  preference *is  for  the 
stuffed  space,  provided  it  is  wide  enough,  for  this  reason  : 
Each  straw  is  hollow  and  cannot  be  absolutely  (if  dry) 
packed  so  closely  to  another  that  there  will  not  be  air 
.between  them,  and  hence  with  this  means  of  insulation 
there  will  be  provided  a  multitude  of  dead  air  spaces,  at 
moderate  cost,  while  to  secure  even  two  spaces  with 
lumber  at  $20  per  1,000  means  rapidly  increasing  cost, 
and  there  certainly  should  not  be  less  than  two.  Further¬ 
more,  no  lumber  can  be  so  sound  and  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned  that  there  will  not,  even  if  painted,  be  some 
shrinkage  after  a  few  years’  use,  and  when  these  pre¬ 
viously  considered  dead-air  spaces  have  openings  they 

are  no  longer  dead-air 
spaces,  because  air  cir¬ 
culates  in  them  and 
heat  is  quickly  carried 
away. 

A  mistake,  however, 
is  often  made  when 
stuffing  is  to  be  prac¬ 
ticed  in  forming  the 
space  too  narrow.  It 
should  ordinarily  be 
not  less  than  10  inches, 
more  or  less,  perhaps, 
according  to  wind  pres¬ 
sure  against  its  sides. 
When  plain  dead-air 
spaces  are  used,  then 
one-half  inch  will  suf¬ 
fice  as  well  as  more.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  ceiling  will  be  better  if  the  lumber  is  not  matched, 
thereby  leaving  small  cracks  to  be  covered  with  two  or 
three  feet  of  dry  loose  straw.  As  mentioned  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  article,  these  small  openings  provide  slow,  but 
effective  ventilation.  Use  cement  floors,  plastering  the 
sides  above  the  wall  and  on  to  the  boards  to  shut  off 
every  air  hole;  do  not  build  high  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

Now  if  nothing  is  put  in  this  room  to  warm  it  the 
temperature  will  go  nearly  as  low  as  outside.  The 
greater  number  of  fowls  the  higher  the  temperature. 
We  gave  ours  less  than  two  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
much  less  than  the  experts  say  can  be  done,  but  they  are 
healthy  and  lay  fairly  well,  and  that  is  the  business  end 
of  the  whole  thing.  If  we  had  more  hens  the  room  would 

be  warmer;  if  less  it  would  be  colder.  h.  e.  cook. 


A  ROW  OF  SMALL  HENHOUSES.  Fig.  184. 
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L/UV  AND  THE  ROBIN. 

There  can  never  be  a  law  that  will  be  enforced  if  the 
enforcement  deprives  a  citizen  of  the  inalienable  right 
to  protect  his  property  in  the  only  way  that  it  can  be 
protected.  The  State  punishes  the  thief,  highwayman 
or  burglar,  but  for  obvious  reasons  refuses  to  punish 
the  robin,  or  other  wild  animals.  In  Ohio  we  have  per 
capita  tax  on  dogs  of  $1  each.  The  owner  has  the  right 
to  place  a  valuation  on  his  dog  and  have  it  listed  along 
with  his  personal  property,  but  this  will  not  exempt 
him  from  the  per  capita  tax.  The  owner  must  pay  the 
per  capita  tax  and  the  personal  property  tax  before 
the  State  will  recognize  the  dog  as  property.  Any  dog 
that  chases,  worries,  injures  or  kills  any  domestic  animal 
or  person  may  be  killed  by  any  person  at  any  time  or 
place,  and  the  owner  cannot  recover  a  cent  though  it  is 
listed  at  $100  as  personal  property.  But  if  the  dog  is 
killed  or  maliciously  injured  when  it  is  doing  no  harm 
the  owner  can  recover  the  amount  that  it  is  listed  at. 
The  dog  that  is  not  listed  as  personal  property  gets  no 
more  protection  from  the  law  than  a  rat  does.  The 
State  owns  the  robin  just  as  the  poor  man  owns  the 
unlisted  dog.  The  State  if  sued  for  damages  will  deny 
ownersnip  of  the  robin,  and  the  law  of  exemption  will 
keep  you  from  getting  damages  from  the  owner  of  the 
dog.  Your  only  redress  is  to  kill  both  robin  and  dog 
There  are,  perhaps,  good  robins  and  good  dogs,  but 
they  are  not  alive.  The  robin  is  the  greatest  existing 
menace  to  the  small-fruit  grower,  and  the  dog  is  the 
greatest  existing  menace  to  civilization.  My  greatest 
regret  is  that  1  was  born  before  they  were  both  exter¬ 
minated.  If  any  reader  of  1  he  R.  N.-Y.  is  ever  arrested 
for  killing  robins  that  are  destroying  his  fruit  I  will 
subscribe  at  least  a  dollar  for  his  defense.  E.  tully. 

THE  FARM  OWNER  AND  THE  MANAGER. 

Of  late  a  good  deal  has  been  said  about  com¬ 
bining  labor  and  cap¬ 
ital  on  a  farm  with 
unsatisfactory  results. 

The  question  often 
arises, whose  fault  is  it? 

The  matt  upon  whom 
the  blame  falls  is  nat¬ 
urally  the  manager.  Is 
lie  wholly  to  blame?  I 
should  say  not ;  nor 
does  the  fault  lie  al¬ 
together  with  the  man 
who  owns  the  farm. 

Many  of  our  large 
and  successful  farmers 
to-day  are  conducting 
their  operations  on  a 
business  basis,  through 
a  manager.  They  arc 
on  their  farms  only  a 
few  hours  at  a  time, 
with  the  exception,  per¬ 
haps,  of  two  or  three 
months  in  the  Summer, 
and  must  therefore 
have  the  place  in  com¬ 
petent,  reliable  hands.  Tile  price  that  sonic  managers 
command  would  astonish  the  average  farmer,  possi¬ 
bly,  but  that  is  where  many  an  owner  makes  his  first 
mistake,  lie  allows  himself  to  think  his  farm  will  not 
support  a  high-priced  manager  and  gets  along  with  a 
cheaper  man,  who,  although  perhaps  a  good  worker,  is 
hardly  a  good  second  man,  and  lacking  in  judging  and 
confidence  in  himself.  * 

A  manager  should  be  expected  at  all  times  to  take 
complete  charge  of  the  place.  Orders  from  the  owner 
should  go  direct  to  the  manager,  and  to  none  of  the 
men,  as  a  man  cannot  work  for  two  masters.  It  should 
be  his  duty  to  see  that  all  orders  are  strictly  carried 

out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner.  He  should  be 

responsible  for  the  orders  issued,  the  welfare  of  the 

stock,  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  and  the 

condition  of  the  tools  and  machinery.  He  should  be 
consulted  in  the  hiring  of  help,  free  at  any  time  to  lay 
off  any  man  who  does  not  fill  his  position  and  replace 
him,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  to  hire  extra  help 
when  needed.  He  should  be  free  to  make  necessary 
repairs,  and  suggest  improvements,  both  on  the  place 
and  machinery;  and  should  always  be  informed  regard¬ 
ing  the  disposal  of  salable  produce  and  stock.  A  man¬ 
ager  cannot  properly  fill  his  position  on  a  place  of  any 
size  if  he  has  to  wait  upon  the  house,  do  the  work  of 
the  barns,  garden  and  lawns  and  the  dozen  other  things 
that  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  general  chore  boy.  If 
the  owner  is  on  the  place  he  .should  make  it  a  point 
every  day  to  talk  over  with  the  manager  the  plans  for 
the  succeeding  day  in  regard  to  the  putting  in  of  crops, 
laying  out  of  grounds*  or  anything  out  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  routine.  I  his  greatly  simplifies  matters  for.  the 
manager,  and  leaves  him  in  a  position  to  keep  things 
running  smoothly 

Can  such  a  combination  of  skilled  labor  and  capital 
be  made  to  work? 


To  my  mind  there  is  no  safer  investment  than  the 
buying  of  a  good  farm.  Combined  with  the  practical 
knowledge  of  a  competent  farmer  who  is  a  good  sales¬ 
man,  it  will,  if  properly  managed,  make  a  paying  busi¬ 
ness.  But  an  owner  is  too  seldom  willing  to  pay  for  a 
good  manager,  as  they  are  few  and  come  high,  and  in 
many  cases  the  owner  expects  too  much. 

How  can  a  farm  be  run  on  a  paying  basis? 

First,  when  a  man  unaccustomed  to  farming  starts 
out  to  buy  his  farm  let  him  take  with  him  a  practical 
farmer  who  has  no  interest  whatever  in  the  transac¬ 
tion,  preferably  one  who  has  seen  many  farms  in  dif¬ 
ferent  localities  and  has  wide,  up-to-date  ideas.  He, 
being  educated  to  the  business,  can  see  almost  at  a 
glance  what  a  place  is  worth,  and  how  it  can  best  be 
managed.  If  he  already  has  the  place  the  specialist 
can  inform  him  what  crops  would  do  best  on  his  land 
and  be  handled  to  the  best  advantage  in  his  local  market 
or  with  his  transportation  facilities.  This  would  save 
him  many  unnecessary  experimental  expenses,  and  start 
him  right. 

Second,  let  the  owner  decide  what  per  cent  of  interest 
on  money  invested  he  expects  his  farm  to  pay,  being 
caretul  not  to  expect  too  much  the  first  few  years. 
When  hiring  his  manager  let  him  make  it  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  all  surplus  profit  over  said  per  cent  is  to 
be  shared  with  him*  stating  definite  proportion.  The 
profit-sharing  plan  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  as  it  is 
practiced  and  commended  by  many  of  our  largest  and 
most  successful  manufacturers.  This  plan,  giving  a 
man  a  definite  point  to«work  up  to,  and  a  personal 
interest  in  the  place,  will  pull  him  through  many  hard 
places  where  otherwise  he  might  become  discouraged 
or  fail  entirely. 

Third,  let  the  machinery  and  tools  be  A  No.  1,  and 
new.  Repairs  on  second-hand  machinery  soon  mount 
up  to  more  than  the  cost  of  men,  to.  say  nothing  of  the 


expense  involved  in  waste  of  time  and  hindrance  to 
work. 

Last,  but  not  least,  buy  a  good  team  and  high-grade 
stock.  It  costs  no  more  to  raise  a  well-bred  animal 
than  a  mongrel,  and  it  sells  for  several  times  as  much. 
In  farming  as  in  any  other  business  there  should  be  a 
strict  system  of  bookkeeping.  Then  at  any  time  a 
man  knows  just  where  he  stands.  "  One  of  the  best 
things  that  any  farmer  can  do  is  to  invest  at  least  five 
dollars  per  year  in  the  leading  agricultural  journals. 
The  practical  knowledge  gained  thus  will  put  many 
times  that  sum  in  his  pocket  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Plainville,  Conn.  h.  b.  g. 


RENT  FOR  A  DAIRY  FARM. 

I  wish  to  rent  a  tract  of  land  for  dairy  purposes,  but 
cannot  agree  with  owner  on  price.  What  would  be  right 
and  fair  for  both  parties?  Said  land  adjoins  my  own  farm, 
and  consists  of  about  40  acres  of  pasture  on  hill ;  good 
land,  some  rocks,  but  no  brush  ;  20  to  25  acres  of  meadows, 
cutting  a  fair  crop  of  mixed  hay.  Meadows  are  smooth. 
I  am  to  have  use  of  barn,  all  of  the  hay  to  be  fed  on  the 
place,  no  laud  to  be  plowed,  the  manure  to  be  applied  on 
meadows  as  top-dressing.  I  sell  milk  at  wholesale  at  the 
door,  receiving  an  average  price  of  three  cents  per  quart 
year  around.  reader. 

Connecticut. 

I  should  suggest  that  the  owner  of  the  land  should 
have  two-fifths  and  the  renter  three-fifths  of  the  value 
of  the  milk  produced  at  three  cents  per  quart. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.  e.  c.  birge. 

We  are  renting  a  tract  of  40  acres  adjoining  our  farm. 
About  25  acres  are  good  pasture,  the  remainder  good 
meadow  land.  No  building  and  we  fertilize  or  not  as 
we  please.  We  pay  $130  per  year,  which  is  rather  a 
high  price,  but  the  land  sold  for  $200  per  acre,  as  it  is 
finely  located  near  town.  If  the  land  you  mention  is 


not  too  near  town  to  affect  its  value  we  should  think 
$125  a  fair  price,  while  $150  might  not  be  out  of  the  way. 

1  he  price  would  depend  upon  its  nearness  to  market 
and  the  present  cash  value  of  the  land.  We  know  of 
good  grass  farms  divided  into  pasture,  wood  and 
meadow,  a  few  miles  from  town,  that  are  selling  at 
$5  to  $12  per  acre,  including  buildings. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

It  is  hard  to  give  an  accurate  answer  to  your  ques¬ 
tion.  When  a  whole  farm  has  been  rented  around  here 
the  usual  custom  if  on  shares  has  been  one-half  to  each 
and  tenant  and  landlord  each  furnishing  one-half  of 
stock.  In  this  case  the  landlord,  as  I  take  it,  furnishes 
no  stock,  and  in  addition  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  tenant,  if  in  milk  business,  will  feed  some  grain, 
which,  as  manure  is  all  put  on  place,  goes  to  help  farm. 
These  two  items,  both  in  favor  of  landlord,  demand  a 
larger  share  to  go  to  tenant.  It  strikes  me  that  the 
tenant  should  have  two-thirds  of  returns  if  on  shares. 
If  for  cash  it  is  very  hard  to  give  satisfactory  answer, 
as  land  in  New  England  varies  so  much  even  in  the  same 
town,  but  to  anyone  familiar  with  rental  prices  in  the 
adjoining  neighborhood  it  should  be  possible  to  adjust 
price  based  on  ideas  given  above. 

Windham  Co.,  Conn.  everett  e.  brown. 

I  know  of  a  small  farm  of  55  acres,  first-class  build¬ 
ings  in  every  respect,  15  acres  in  a  high  state  of  culti¬ 
vation,  20  acres  in  fair  condition  and  20  acres  of  rough 
pasture,  with  good  water,  that  rents  for  $175.  The 
location  is  good  and  the  price  seems  high  enough. 
There  is  no  live  stock  with  it,  but  the  owner  keeps  the 
buildings  in  good  repair.  The  land  under  the  rental 
system  is  improving,  as  I  have  had  reason  to  observe 
carefully  for  seven  years.  The  above  amount  repre¬ 
sents  the  whole  cost,  including  taxes.  All  other  condi¬ 
tions  being  equal,  the  productivity  might  make  $100  dif¬ 
ference  in  its  value,  varying  from  $100  to  $200.  If  the  land 

is  worth  $40  an  acre  at 
five  per  cent  it  would 
give  the  owner  $2  per 
acre  or  $130  for  the  lot ; 
or  if  worth  more  or 
less  the  rental  would 
be  more  or  less.  I  am 
not  sure  that  any  more 
just  or  satisfactory 
basis  could  be  agreed 
upon.  There  might  be 
some  disagreement  as 
to  value.  A  standard 
is,  however,  usually 
pretty  well  established 
in  every  neighborhood, 
and  you  certainly  ought 
to  agree  within  $10  per 
acre,  and  in  so  doing 
you  would  agree  within 
50  cents  an  acre,  or 
$32.50  on  the  lot.  The 
fencing  expense  is  al¬ 
ways  a  problem  in  such 
cases.  It  is  customary 
here  whatever  may  be 
the  consideration  for  the  owner  to  furnish  material  and 
the  tenant  to  do  the  work.  Again,  if  the  owner  is  desir¬ 
ous  of  continuing  the  rental  a  long  period  he  should, 
if  you  will  take  it,  accept  a  lower  price.  If  the  land 
was  mine  I  should  probably  consider  first  of  all  what 
kind  of  man  the  tenant  is.  If  I  could  feel  sure  that  the 
land  would  improve,  the  disposition  would  be  to  keep 
him  if  the  rental  was  not  high.  If  the  tenant  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  gets  all  he  can  and  then  runs,  1 
should  feel  like  going  shy  or  of  securing  a  high  value. 
There  is  perhaps  no  contract  more  flexible  than  one 
concerning  land  rental.  Two  cows  may  to  the  casual 
observer  be  just  alike,  and  yet  have  a  value  varying  100 
per  cent.  The  whole  thing  hangs  on  quality. 

New  York.  *h.  e.  c. 

VALUE  OF  APPLE  ORCHARDS. — The  price  per 
acre  for  good  farms  with  orchard  varies  as  to  location 
and  nearness  to  market.  A  fair  value  of  orcharding 
alone  would  be  $10  to  $12  a  tree  and  there  are  usually 
40  trees  to  the  acre.  There  are  not  many  orchards  ex¬ 
cept  on  farms,  and  these  farms  are  assessed  from  $40 
to  $60  per  acre.  We  have  many  farms  where  they  pick 
from  1,000  to  1,500  barrels  and  a  few  2,000  to  3,500. 
Many  of  them  would  be  a  good  investment  from  $200  to 
$250  per  acre.  Good  farms  with  smaller  orchards  can 
be  bought  for  from  $60  to  $125  per  acre,  which  would 
be  assessed  at  less  figures  and  would  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  anyone  to  buy  and  to  set  out  trees  on.  There 
is  one  eight-acre  orchard  and  another  3>2  acres,  each 
assessed  about  alike— $1,000.  The  eight-acre  has  quite 
a  number  of  trees  missing;  on  the  other  none  missing, 
which  makes  the  assessment  the  satnt.  It  is  a  hard 
matter  to  put  values  upon  orchard  lands.  I  should 
advise  the  setting  of  fruit  trees  as  an  investment  upon 
good  soil.  j.  b. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y, 


HENViLLE— A  VILLAGE  OF  HEN  SHANTIES.  Fig.  185. 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS . 


We  print  below  the  awards-  for  the  first 
week  of  the  clipping  contest — see  editorial 
page.  The  notes  are  printed  in  the  order  of 
their  award. 

A  Story  About  Maple  Syrup. 

Not  long  since  a  resident  of  Bennington 
boxed  and  shipped  by  express,  to  a  friend  in 
the  South  as  a  present,  a  ganon  can  of  David 
Bushnell’s  maple  syrup,  neglecting  to  advise 
the  consignee,  while  the  can  bore  no  label. 
In  due  course  a  letter  was  received  asking 
what  the  can  contained.  The  doctor  replied 
that  it  was  «  liniment  used  extensively  in 
Vermont  to  “rub  on"  hot  pancakes.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  his  tardy  explanation  he  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  letter : 

April  21,  1904. 

My  Dear  Friend  : — I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
tell  you  how  stupid  we  are  all  down  here. 
When  the  can  of  syrup  came  there  were  no 
directions  on  it,  and  we  all  had  a  guess  as  to 
what  it  was ;  never  thought  of  tasting  it,  but 
I  was  quite  sure  it  was  a  leather  dressing  so 
I  poured  a  little  out  in  a  cup  and  polished 
my  shoes  with  it.  They  looked  fine,  just  like 
patent  leather.  Soon  going  up  town  to  the 
trolley  I  noticed  other  passengers  were 
pleased  with  something  about  me  and  on  look¬ 
ing  down  discovered  my  beautiful  patent 
leathers  all  turned  white,  so  concluding  I  was 
wrong  I  next  varnished  my  road  cart,  just 
a  little  on  one  side  with  it.  While  I  was  try¬ 
ing  it  on  the  cart  my  wife  called  to  me,  say¬ 
ing  she  had  found  out  what  it  was  for  and 
had  touched  up  about  a  half  a  dozen  picture 
frames  with  it.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
them  the  next  day.  After  this  experience  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  ask  you  for  an  explanation  and  since 
your  last  letter  arrived  we  are  all  enjoying'it 
in  the  right  way,  and  I  assure  you  no  shoes, 
carts  or  picture  frames  will  get  another  taste 
of  it.  My  wife  says,  to  think  we  were  throw¬ 
ing  away  such  a  delicious  article,  and  that  I 
was  very  stupid  not  to  think  what  it  was,  but 
she  forgets  the  picture  frames.  It  certainly 
is  very  fine  and  I  cannot  thank  you  enough 
for  sending  us  such  a  treat.  Cordially  yours, 
— Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  TimPs.  xx.w. 

Advice  for  Farmers. 

Remember  the  time  to  do  a  thing  ^  now. 
Not  to-morrow.  Set  a  hen  when  she  is  cluck¬ 
ing.  Keep  all  tools  housed  when  not  in  use. 
Every  one  represents  a  cash  outlay  and  must 
be  taken  care  of.  Feed  all  stock  liberally  and 
they  will  p’a.v  you  back.  Paint  and  oil  tools 
at  least  once  a  year  and  grease  harness  sev¬ 
eral  times.  Meet  your  obligations  promptly 
if  you  have  to  borrow  money  and  pay  interest 
to  do  it.  Sell  for  cash  and  buy  for  the  cash. 
Credit  is  a  curse  to 'everybody.  Stable  your 
stock  at  least  seven  months  of  the  year  and 
use  plenty  of  absorbents.  Clean  all  stock  in 
Winter.  Follow  intensified  rather  than  ex¬ 
tensive  farming.  One  acre  properly  managed 
will  produce  more  than  four  poorly  tilled. 
Don't  spend  four  dollars'  worth  of  time  mar¬ 
keting  one  dollar's  worth  of  produce.  Name 
your  farm  and  have  your  stationery  printed. 
Show  the  world  you  are  a  business  man,  and 
that  you  can  produce  the  very  best  of  every¬ 
thing.  When  you  go  to  town  dress'  neatly. 
See  that  your  family  do  likewise.  Do  not  let 
your  wife  have  to  ask  you  for  money.  Give 
it  to  her  or  give  her  a  chance  to*  make  it. 
Remember  the  morning  is  the  best  part  of 
the  day  to  hustle.  Quit  the  field  at  11.30 
A.  M.  and  at  5  P.  M.  Keep  plenty  of  reading 
matter,  papers,  magazines,  games  and  musical 
instruments  and  also  a  lignt  wagon  for  the 
boys  and  girls.  Give  them  a  day  off  once  in 
awhile.  Too  much  work  and  no  play  will 
discourage  them  and  make  them  dull.  Have 
flowers  and  swings.  Remember  and  make  the 
home  happy  and  attractive,  and  should  the 
boys  and  girls  want  to  leave,  or  by  circum¬ 
stances  be  compelled  to  do  so,  they  will  look 
back  to  the  old  home  with  sweet  recollections 
and  forward  with  pleasure  to  occasional 
vis<*~ — Wayne  Co.,  Pa.,  Independent. 

A  Farm  for  Drunks. 

A  proposal  which  is  at  present  in  the  in¬ 
cipient  stage,  but  which  may  later  on  reach 
important  proportions,  is  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  some  of  our  local  philanthropists.  The 
idea  originates  with  the  Montreal  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Women  and  Children,  and 
is  intended  primarily  to  reclaim  drunkards,  to 
restore  happiness  in  families  where  the  hus¬ 
band,  although  able,  will  not  contribute  to¬ 
wards  the  support  ol'  his  family,  and  generally 
to  restore  ne'er-do-wells  to  a  decent  position 
in  society,  t'nder  existing  conumons  cases 
of  this  character  are  treated  by  one  so-called 
remedy,  the  jail,  and  all  too  frequently  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  Many  a 
man  dates  a  life  of  crime  back  to  the  time 
when  he  was  first  sentenced  to  prison  for 
drunkenness,  an  offence  wnieh  is  more  of  a 
curse  than  crime,  and  while  working  out  his 
10  or  15  days  has  been  thrown  into  the  com¬ 
pany  of  thieves  and  vagabonds  only  to  come 
put  with  the  seeds  of  a  criminal  career  fixed 
in  his  constitution,  and  what  is  perhaps  al¬ 
most  worse,  with  his  self-respect  gone.  This 
latest  proposal  to  combat  the  evils  of  drink 
gnd  vagrancy  is  to  have  a  farm  run  by  the 
Provincial  Government:  where  the  culprit 
could  he  put  to  honest  productive  work  amid 
healthy  surroundings  and  elevating  influ¬ 
xes  t  fttjtJ  a  roost  important  item  in  the  sug- 


Kalamazoo 

CONCORD 
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gested  programme  provides  that  in  the  case  of 
married  men  the  proceeds  of  their  labor 
should  be  partly  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  wives  and  -families,  in  the  case  of  un¬ 
married  men  having  aged  parents  dependent 
upon  them,  a  similar  arrangement  to  take 
effect.  In  other  cases  the  whole  product  of 
the  men's  labor  should  go  towards  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  institution.  Surely  it  is  better  to 
treat  a  man  charged  with,  say,  the  non-sup¬ 
port  of  his  family,  in  this  way,  than  to  send 
him  to  prison,  leaving  his  wife  in  a  worse 
plight  than  ever.  Incidentally  also  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  the  system,  with  all  its 
advantages,  would  be  far  less  expensive  than 
the  present  one,  and  if  properly  conducted 
should  give  infinitely  better  returns. — Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada,  Herald. 

How  To  Kill  Canker-worms. 

J.  N.  R.,  Vacaville,  Cal. — Can  you  tell  me 
when  and  how  and  what  spray  to  use  that 
will  kill  the  Canker-worm? 

Ans. — The  best  time  to  reach  Canker- 
worms  with  a  poison  spray  is  soon  after 
they  have  hatched,  or  when  they  are  small. 

Most  of  the  reported  ill  success  in  killing 
Canker-worms  with  a  poison  spray  is  due, 

I  think,  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  not  made  until  the  worms  are 
more  than  two-thirds  grown,  when  it 
takes  a  much  larger  quantity  of  poison  to 
kill  them.  Good  Paris-green  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  in  100  gallons  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture  or  water  to  .which  two  or  three 
pounds  of  lime  have  been  added  will  kill 
young  Canker-worms  if  the  spraying  is 
thoroughly  done.  This  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  over  and  over  again  by  orchardists 
and  experiment  stations,  but  the  work 
must  be  thorough  and  in  time,  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  necessary  to  make  two  or  three 
applications  at  frequent  intervals.  Any 
of  the  standard  poisons,  like  arsenite  ot 
lime  or  soda,  or  arsenate  of  lead,  will  kill 
Canker-worms;  it  is  largely  a  question  of 
thorough  and  timely  work.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  reported  that  much  of  the 
Paris-green  on  the  market  in  California 
was  of  poor  quality,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  correspondent’s  poison  was  not  up  to 
the  standard.  One  can  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Canker-worm  moths  from  laying 
their  eggs,  or  rather  from  getting  up  the 
trees,  by  the  use  of  sticky  bands  placed 
around  the  trunk  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
emerge  and  go  up.  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  seasons  in  California  to 
give  dates  for  fighting  Canker-worms  in 
that  State.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

When  to  Grub  Willow  Roofs. 

It.  G.,  Winchester,  Va. — I  have  a  farm  In 
Ohio  through  which  runs  an  open  ditch  or 
drain  125  rods  long.  This  has  become  choked 
by  willow  roots.  To  grub  these  out  will  be 
an  expensive  thing,  so  I  don’t  want  to  have 
to  repeat  it  soon.  Which  is  the  best  month 
for  grubbing  them  so  that  they  will  not 
sprout? 

Ans. — It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  to  eradicate  willows,  particularly  in 
moist  ground.  Of  all  trees  and  shrubs  the 
willows  are  the  most  tenacious  of  life. 

It  makes,  in  my  judgment,  but  little  differ¬ 
ence  when  they  are  attacked,  as  they 
seem  able  to  recuperate  sufficiently  well 
to  re-establish  themselves.  The  greatest 
damage  can  be  done  to  them  by  grubbing 
during  the  month  of  August.  All  trees 
recuperate  much  more  slowly  when 
grubbed  or  cut  back  during  that  time. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  growth  usually 
ceases  shortly  afterwards  and  there  is  a 
long  neriod  between  the  cutting  and  the 
time  when  Spring  growth  begins,  which 
may  result  in  .killing  out  a  number  of 
shoots  or  portions  of  roots  left  in  the 
growth.  Earlier  cutting  or  grubbing 
leaves  sufficient  time  for  new  roots  and 
shoots  to  be  formed,  and  thus  plants  may 
re-establish  themselves. 

n.  B.  SUDWORTH. 


This  continues  to  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  most 
popular  vehicle  for  general  business  we  ever  made. 
A  more  durable,  easy  running,  longer  wearing  vehi¬ 
cle  cannot  be  found  anywhere.  Long  wide  body 
64x27  inches,  best  hardwood  truss  frame,  best  yellow 
poplar  sides,  back  and  ends;  roomy  comfortable  scat 
36  inches  wide,  17  inches  deep  with  18  inch  back 
above  the  cushion.  Good  strong  1  inch  or  1  1-16  inch 
long  distance  steel  axles.  Long,  pliable,  easy  riding 
springs,  specially  selected  for  this  job.  Best  grade 
clear  second  growth  white  hickory  wheels.  But  we 
can’t  tell  it  all  here.  It  is  made  equally  well  through¬ 
out  and  in  the  smallest  detail.  Because  we  are  so 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  its  high  quality  and  long 
wearability  we  guarantee  it  in  every  particular.  As 
further  evidence  of  our  faith  we  will  send  it  to  you  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

That  will  give  you  the  opportunity  to  test  it  in  the 
most  thorough  manner.  Then  you  will  know  if  you 
want  it  or  not.  It’s  like  the  proof  of  the  pudding.  The 
full  and  complete  description  and  the  price  will  be 
found  in  our  Largo  Illustrated  Catalogue.  You 
will  find  the  price  to  be  about  half  what  your  local 
dealer  would  ask  for  an  equally  good  vehicle.  Write 
for  the  catalogue  today.  Contains  our  full  line  of 
Bugglos,  Phaetons,  Stanhopes,  Road  Wagons, 
Surrles,  Carriages,  Spring  Wagonst  etc* 

Ka-lamazoo  Carriage  <£.  Harness  Co. 
Box  220  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


TOOL  OF 
100  USES 


Every  farmer,  mechanic  or  travel-^ 
ler  should  carry  our  6-in.  adjust¬ 
able,  nickel  plated  combination 
wrench,  pipe  plier,  screw  driver,  wire  ent-^ 
ter,  etc.  Change  instantly  so  as  to  handle  1  Vf 
In.  nut  or  the  smallest  pin.  Write  for  circular  No.40. 

2-wheel  Wind  Mills  and  Arznsaver  huskers. 

COOD  MFC.  CO.,  APPLETON,  WISCONSIN. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  “  Monarch’’ 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Results. 
Catalogue  free. 

MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


¥11  CARMAN  STRAWBERRY  PICKER 

and  set  highest  price  for 
your  fruit.  No  hr  dslng,  no 
caps  pull  off.  St  sof  uni¬ 
form  length.  Picksone-third 
faster  than  by  hand  and 
vines  are  not  Injured.  In¬ 
vented  by  a  grower  of  40  years  experience  and  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  by  him  and  others  before  i  was  placed 
on  the  market.  Send  for  circular,  or  en  lose  ”1  and 
receive  Picker  postpaid.  Special  price  to  a  -ents  and 
for  iarge  orders.  ISAAC  CARMAN,  Box  120,  Station 
W,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


30  Days  Free  Trial! 

The  Handiest  Thing  Ever  Used 

on  the  furm.  4  machines  in  one.  (1) 

Automatic  sickle  grinder.  (2)  Tool 
grinder  lor  sharpening  tools.  (3)  A 
buffer  for  making  every¬ 
thing  of  steel  shine  like 
new.  (4)  Saw  gufnming  rywiv, 
wheel  without  extra*0- 
charge  it'  ordered.  The 

Bi-Pedal  si^ooI  Grinder 

saves  machinery,  saves 
time -high  speed-  4.000 
revolutions  a  minute. 

Geared  like  a  bicycle, itis 
easily  operated  with  the 
feet,  leaving  the  hands 
free  to  hold  work.  Tool 
grinding  wheel  made  of 
the  New  Artificial  Dia¬ 
mond— so  hard  it  will  cut 
glass.  (Sample  free.)  We 


Carborundum 
Grinding  Wheels. 


send  machine  on  30  days  free  trial  without  deposit 
or  advance  payment  of  any  kind.  If  it  suits  send  us 
the  money.it  not  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

Luther  Bros.  Co.,  165  Ohio  Are.,  No.  Milwaukee,  Wlo. 


DEFENDER 

SPRAYER 

Powerful,  all  brass, 
easy  to  use.  Quick 
sellers.  'Treatise  on 
Spraying  &  Catalog 
of  Spray  Pumps  free. 
Write  to-day.  Agents 
.  wanted. 

,J.  F.  GAYLORD, 
Box  78,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


May  28, 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

4^*  Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  TAIL 
Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years*  experience 
''STARK  BR0* ,  Le*i»4««i,  Me.;  Dantvllle,  N.Y4  Etf 

50,000  Peach  Trees 

Fine  healthy  stock  in  all  the  leading 
varieties.  Write  for  prices  to-day. 

Dwyer’s  Spring  Catalogue  gives  full 
information  about  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  sipaall  fruits,  vines,  etc.  Mailed 
free  on  request. 

T.  J.  Dwrer’s  boob  on  hardy  trees,  plants  and 
vines,  50  cents.  Sent  free  with  spring  orders. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO., 

Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. L,8T 


FREE 

T  C.  KEVITT,  Atheuia,  N.  J. 


CWEET  POTATO  PLANTS.— Big  Stem,  Up- 
*-*  River  and  Pierson,  $1.25  per  M.  Plants  readv 
May  20th.  JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

SWEET  POTATO  PLANTS  Jersey  Yellow.  Jersey 

Rod,  Big  Stem,  Pierson,  Vineland  Bush,  and  other 
varieties.  C.  M.  HARRISON,  Vineland  N.  J. 

Formerly  F.  8.  Newcomb. 

TOMATO  Dl  ANTC  Strong, transplanted 
1  UlTlfl  I  U  r  LHIl  I  Ol  Matchless,  Earliana, 
chalk’s  Early  Jewel  and  Dwarf  Stone.  $1  per  100; 
$7.50  per  1,000.  R.  L.  WATTS,  Scalp  Level,  Pa. 


$250  WORTH  CABBAGES 

PRODUCED  BY  ONE  POUND 

VAN  NAMEN’S  EXCELSIOR  HOLLAND  GROWN 

Cabbage  Seed,  late  large,  round,  solid  white  beads; 
highly  recommended.  Packet,  25  cents;  quarter 
pound,  75  cents;  ponnd,$2.00. 

C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  Importer, 

201  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

PARRARC  Plants, $1  per  14)00;  $8.50 per  10,000. 
UHDDHUk  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Early  Sum¬ 
mer,  Danish  Railhead,  F.  W.  Rochelle.  Chester.  N.  J. 


CHOICE  CELERY 


rtiS  CABBAGE 


PLANTS,  only  #1  per  1,000.  All  good  sorts  ready 
in  July.  SLAYMaKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


Farmers  interested  in  Mammoth 
Early  8-Rowed  Red  glazed;  2,200 
bushels— 14  acres,  and  White  Flint  (test 95);  descrip¬ 
tion  and  samples  free.  (This is  notSouthern  or  West¬ 
ern),  but  N.  Y.  State  grown.  Can  name  you  two  seeds¬ 
men  who  have  tested  this  corn  and  sent  check  for  75 
bushels  each.  One  to  4  bushels,  $2;  6  bushels,  $1.75; 
10  bushels  or  mere.  $1  50.  Potatoes  all  sold 

8  J  SMITH  CO.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 

AND 

GRAIN 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  implement  Co 

115-117  St,  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Write  for  our  1904  Annual  Seed 
Catalogue,  mailed  free ;  also  Price 
List  of  Re -cleaned  Red,  Alslke 
and  Alfalfa  Clovers,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  also  other  Farm  Seeds  and 
Grains. 

Feeding  Corn  and  Oats  In  car 
lots  deliveied  on  track  at  your 
Station.  Let  us  know  yonr  wants. 


•» 


ONION  SEED— Southport  Globe 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CO..  Southport,  Conn. 


rnn  Oil  C-~ Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel: 
rUll  CALL  Cow  Peas, $1.75  and  $2  per  bushel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


PURE  TESTED  SEEDS 

vALL  PER  BUSHEL), 

Medium  Clover,  $7.50;  Mammoth  Clover,  $7.50  Al- 
sike  Clover,  $6.50;  Alfalfa,  $9;  Crimson,  $3  50;  Tim¬ 
othy,  $1.75:  Fancy  Blue  Crass,  $1.25:  Orchard  Grass, 
$1.75;  Redtop,  $120;  Spring  Rye.  $1.25;  Spring  Wheat, 
$1.40;  Seed  Oats,  75c.;  German  Millet,  $1.25;  Hunga¬ 
rian,  $1.50;  Spelt,  $1;  Kafllr  Corn,  90c.;  Cow  Peas, 
$1.75;  Soja  Beans,  $2;  Seed  Barley,  90c.:  Learning 
Corn,  $1.10;  Pride  Corn,  $1.10;  Bags,  15  cents  each. 

Write  for  our  Seed  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalogue, 
flu  A  D|  CC  C  C  kill  220-  224  James  Street. 

UnAnLCo  r  ■  dAULj  Syracuse,  n  y. 


tested: 


GARDEN,  FARM  C  p  CH 
AND  FLOWERuCCU 
Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  &  HALSTEAD,  2  and  4  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


“FUNIA 


99  Hills 

*  *  IA7orvl( 


_  Prairie  Dogs, 

Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  bul 
exceedingly  small.’’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide”."^? 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  V. 


GRAPE  VINES 


AS  GOOD  STOCK  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Trees,  plants,  vines;  all  thrifty,  bright  stock. 
Catalogue  FREE.  ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS, 

Burlington  County,  Moorestown  N.  J. 


f 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  20  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America, 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage.  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND.  -  Fjshklll-on-Hudson.  New  York. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN . 

A  Hard  Proposition. — The  neighbors 
tell  us  that  this  is  what  is  before  us.  A 
naturally  light  soil  that  for  years  has  been 
cropped  continuously  and  Yed  poorly  of¬ 
fers  little  encouragement  to  crop  pros¬ 
pects.  Stable  manure  is  plentiful,  but  ex¬ 
pensive  because  of  the  long  haul.  We 
could  use  commercial  fertilizers  in  any 
amounts;  but  vegetable  matter  and  plenty 
of  it  is  what  we  need,  with  due  regard  to 
a  proper  balance  of  the  essential  elements 
of  plant  food.  We  have  spread  81  loads 
(not  jags)  of  manure  on  about  eight 
acres.  No  ground  has  been  planted  un¬ 
til  carefully  fitted.  We  are  not  plowing 
deeply  but  thoroughly. 

Numerous  Varieties. — To  keep  up 
successions  with  a  list  so  large  as  we 
must  grow,  the  sowings  have  to  be  re¬ 
peated  at  short  intervals,  else  we  shall 
have  a  shortage.  So  when  a  rotation  of 
radishes,  beets,  lettuce  and  many  other 
vegetables  has  been  sown,  it  is  but  a  few 
days  until  the  round  must  be  made  again, 
and  the  work  is  never  done. 

Plant  Protectors. — A  correspondent 
inquires  how  the  tarred  paper  plant  pro¬ 
tectors,  mentioned  a  short  time  since, 
are  made.  We  buy  the  paper  by  the  roll, 
choosing  a  stiff,  heavy  grade,  one  yard 
wide.  Unroll  it  upon  the  barn  or  shop 
floor,  and  with  carpenter’s  square  and 
sharp  knife,  mark  and  cut  the  paper  into 
different  sized  rectangular  pieces,  as  we 
wish  different  sizes  in  the  protectors. 
For  tomato  plants  we  cut  the  pieces  about 
12x27  inches;  another  good  size  is  9x20. 
Then  cut  as  many  square  pieces  as  you 
have  of  the  rectangles,  using  a  10-inch 
square  for  the  largest  size  and  an  eight- 
inch  one  for  the  smaller.  The  ends  of 
large  pieces  are  brought  together  and 
lapped  about  one  inch,  being  secured  by 
brass  paper  fasteners.  This  forms  a  hol¬ 
low  cylinder  much  the  size  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  half-length  of  stovepipe.  When 
fearing  a  frost  these  protectors  are  put 
over  the  plants,  lightly  pressed  into  the 
soil  and  covered  on  top  by  one  of  the 
squares  of  tarred  paper.  A  handful  of 
soil  or  small  stone  holds  it  in  place.  We 
find  these  protectors  very  useful  in  cold 
windy  weather  to  prevent  tender  plants  be- 
ng  whipped  to  pieces  or  stunted  in  growth. 
For  this  purpose  we  leave  the  covers  off, 
so  the  plants  get  benefit  of  sunshine  and 
air,  while  fully  protected  from  harm  by 
wind.  Among  the  flowers  or  very  small 
plants,  empty  tin  cans,  flower  pots,  or 
paper  pails  come  in  very  handy.  Plant 
growth  should  never  be  checked  from 
start  to  finish  if  we  wish  best  results,  and 
oftentimes  a  cold'  wind  or  rain  will  give 
the  plants  a  setback  from  which  it  seems 
hard  to  recover. 

Nitrate  of  Soda. — This  is  surely  a 
good  fertilizer  in  its  place;  but  used  in¬ 
discriminately  or  in  the  wrong  way  it 
may  work  great  mischief.  One  of  my 
helpers  applied  a  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  the  nitrate  close  around  each  one  of 
several  hundred  newly-set  tomato  plants, 
cabbages  and  squashes.  A  rain  dissolved 
the  whole  mass  before  I  discovered  what 
had  been  done,  and  every  plant  was  killed. 
Half  the  quantity  mixed  in  the  soil  would 
have  been  beneficial. 

Flowers. — We  have  200  feet  of  double 
row  of  sweet  peas,  hundreds  of  Dahlias, 
Gladioli-,  Cannas,  Tritomas,  pseonies,  etc. 
beside  nearly  everything  in  annuals  that 
will  do  for  cut  flowers.  The  same  hotel 
which  makes  way  with  the  vegetables 
raised  in  our  garden  takes  the  flowers. 

Michigan.  _ _ j.  e.  morse. 

Is  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  a  Weed  ? 

A.  B.,  Bordentown,  2V.  J.— Will  Dwarf 
Essex  rape  live  through  the  Winter  in  this 
climate  and  be  a  troublesome  weed  the  follow¬ 
ing  season,  like  wild  mustard,  for  instance? 

Ans. — A  small  orchard  sown  with 
Dwarf  Essex  rape  last  Fall  did  not  show 
a  single  live  plant  this  Spring,  although 
there  was  an  excellent  stand  and  it  went 
into  Winter  quarters  in  good  condition 
and  was  well  covered  with  snow.  The 
chance  of  rape  wintering  in  central  New 
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Nature’s  Greatest  Cure 
For  Men  and  Women 


York  is  exceedingly  remote.  I  do  not 
think  one  need  be  seriously  concerned 
about  this  possibility  in  any  part  of  New 
Y  ork  State.  Consequently  there  is  no 
danger  of  it  becoming  a  self-seeding  weed. 

JOHN  CRAIG. 

A  Plan  For  Cold  Storage. 

G.  8.  8 .,  Kerrmoor,  Pa. — As  I  am  going  to 
build  a  cold  storage  as  shown  in  diagram, 
and  am  not  sure  whether  I  am  right,  would 
like  to  have  your  advice.  The  building  is 
one-fourth  of  my  wagon  shed,  14  feet  square, 
with  eight  inches  tilled  with  sawdust,  and  5 
inside  for  a  dead-air  chamber,  with  one  thick¬ 
ness  of  boards  and  paper,  celled  with 
matched  lumber,  with  sides  of  same  with 
cement  floor,  which  would  matte  five  thick¬ 
nesses  of  boarus. 

Ans. — This  plan  for  a  cold  storage 
room  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes.  But 
you  do  not  speak  of  ventilation  and  of  the 
disposition  of  the  ice  which  is  to  cool  the 
room.  It  is  presumed  that  the  . icehouse  is 
nearby  so  as  to  minimize  the  work  of  re¬ 
newing  the  ice  supply,  which  will  have  to 
be  done  every  few  days.  The  receptacle 
for  the  ice  should  be  as  high  towards  the 
ceiling  as  convenient,  or  at  least  up  off 
the  floor.  Tfie  warm  air  having  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  rise  a  circulation  of  air  in  the 


< 

* 


room  will  be  favored.  The  floor  of  the 
icebox  should  be  of  galvanized  sheet 
.metal  with  a  slope  to  one  corner,  where  is 
a  drain  pipe  to  lead  off  the  water  from  the 
melting  ice.  This  pipe  should  be 
“trapped”  at  the  outlet,  that  is,  it  should 
be  bent  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  little  water  in  it  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  warm  air.  Ventilation 
should  be  through  the  roof  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  warm  air  accumulating  over-  the  ice. 
The  ventilating  flue  should  be  fixed  so 
as  to  be  adjustable  and  no  more  ventila¬ 
tion  allowed  than  is  necessary,  as  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  ventilation 
and  the  preservation  of  a  low  temperature 
in  a  cold  storage  do  not  go  well  together 
on  a  hot  day.  Opening  the  ventilator  at 
night  and  closing  in  the  day  time  is  not  a 
bad  plan.  If  a  glass  window  is  thought 
necessary  it  should  be  as  small  as  prac¬ 
ticable  and  have  about  three  sash  with 
two  dead-air  spaces.  Glass  is  poor  mate¬ 
rial  for  building  non-conductive  walls. 

G.  D* 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 

Guaranteed  to  the  user.  Built  to 
suit  your  particular  needs  at  re- 
markabiy  low  prices.  Also 
manufacture  Corrugated  Iron 
i  steel  roofing,etc.  W  rite  for  prices  to-day. 
GUNGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO,  36  Gedge  St,  Anderson,  Ind. 


If  the  Bull  Runs 

next  to  the  poultry,  use  Page  Poultry  Fence. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Box  63.  Adrlin,  Mich. 


Be  yourown  agent 


!Buy  fence  from  tho  makers. 

Advance  Fence 

* 

J 


is  made  right  and  sold  to  yon  I 
direct.  We  allow  no  agents, S 

middlemen  or  dealors  to  take  part  of  your  money.  Wo  I 
allow  you  80  1)\YS’  FREE  TRIAL  and  freight  I 
paid  to  your  depot*  Send  at  once  for  Free  Fence  | 
liook  telling  all  about  our  fencing  and  giving  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  COMPANY, 

721  8  Old  street,  Peoria*  Illinois* 


WHAT  IS 

FR0STf 
BEST 
.CHEAPEST 

that  makes  the  Frost  wear  a  life  time?  It  contains 
ih?  weight,  strength  and  quality  of  material.  Does  the 
woven  wire  fabric?  No.  It  pays  to  buy  and  erect  the 
Frost 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Swamp-Root  Is  the  Most  Perfect  Healer  and  Natural 
Aid  to  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bladder 
Ever  Discovered. 


Swamp-Root  Saved  My  Life. 


I  received  promptly  the  sample  bottle  of 
your  great  kidney  remedy,  Swamp-Root. 

I  had  an  awful  pain  in  my  back,  over  the 


until  the  face  looks  pale  or  sallow,  puffy 
or  dark  circles  under  the*eyes,  feet  swell, 
and  sometimes  the  heart  acts  badly. 

I  here  is  comfort  in  knowing  that  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney, 
liver  and  bladder  remedy,  fulfills  every 
wish  in  quickly  relieving  such  troubles. 
It  corrects  inability  to  hold  urine  and 
scalding  pain  in  passing  it,  and  overcomes 
tliqt  unpleasant  necessity  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to.  get  up  many  times  during  the 
night  to  urinate.  Tn  taking  this  wonder¬ 
ful  new  discovery,  Swamp-Root,  you  afford 
natural  help  to  Nature,  for  Swamp-Root 
is  the  most  perfect  healer  and  gentle  aid  to 
the  kidneys  that  has  ever  been  discovered. 


Swamp-Root  a  Blessing  to  Women 


My  kidneys  aud  bladder  gave  me  great 
trouble  for  over  twb  months  and  I  suffered 


kidneys,  and  had  to  urinate  from  four  to 
seven  times  a  night  often  with  smarting 
and  burning.  Brick  dust  would  settle  In  the 
urine.  I  lost  twenty  pounds  in  two  weeks, 
anu  thought  I  would  soon  die.  I  took  the 
first  dose  of  your  Swamp-Root  in  the  evening 
at  bed  time,  aud  was  very  much  surprised ;  I 
had  to  urinate  but  once  that  night,  and  the 
second  night  I  did  not  get  up  until  morning. 
I  have  used  three  bottles  of  Swamp-Root,  and 
to-day  am  as  well  as  ever. 

I  am  a  farmer,  aud  am  working  every 
day,  and  weigh  190  pounds,  t lie  same  that  1 
weighed  before  I  was  taken  sick. 

Gratefully  yours. 

Sec.  F.  A.  &  I.  U.  504.  T.  S.  Apker 
April  9th,  1903.  Marsh  Hill,  Pa. 

There  comes  a  time  to  both  men  and 
women  when  sickness  and  poor  health 
bring  anxiety  and  trouble  hard  to  bear ; 
disappointment  seems  to  follow  every 
effort  of  physicians  in  our  behalf,  anil 
remedies  we  try  have  little  or  no  effect. 
In  many  such  cases  serious  mistakes  are 
made  in  doctoring,  and  not  knowing  what 
the  disease .  is  or  what  makes  us  sick. 
Kind  nature  warns  us  by  certain  symp¬ 
toms,  which  are  unmistakable  evidence  of 
danger,  such  as  too  frequent  desire  to  uri¬ 
nate,  scanty  supply,  scalding  irritation, 
pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back— they  tell  us 
in  silence  that  our  kidneys  need  doctoring. 
If  neglected  now,  the  disease  advances 


(G> 


untold  misery.  I  became  weak,  emaciated 
aud  very  much  rim  down.  I  had  great  di fa¬ 
culty  in  retaining  my  urine,  and  was  obliged 
to  pass  water  very  often  night  and  day.  After 
I  bad  used  a  sample  bottle  of  Dr.  Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root,  sent  me-  on  my  request,  I  expe 
rienced  relief,  aud  I  immediately  bought  of 
my  druggist  two  large  bottles  aud  continued 
taking  it  regularly.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
Swamp-Root  cured  me  entirely.  I  can  now 
stand  on  my  feet  all  day  without  any  bad 
symptoms  whatever.  Swamp-Root  has  proved 
a  blessing  to  me. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Mrs.  E.  Austin, 

19  Nassau  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


To  prove  what  SWAMP  -  ROOT,  the  Great  Kidney,  Liver  and 
Bladder  Kemedy,  Will  Do  for  YOU  Every  Reader  of  the  “Rural 
New-Yorker”  May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  FREE  by  Mail. 


nmr\Tr>KiALiXOfTI(iF^7If  yuOU  are  sick  or  “feel  badly”  write  at  once  to  Dr.  Kil- 
,  .  c ’’  inghamton,  N  \ .,  who  will  gladly  send  you  by  mail,  immediately,  without 
cost  to  you,  a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root,  and  a  book  telling  all  about  it.  and  con¬ 
ning  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from 
men  and  women  cured.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y„  be  sure 
to  say  that  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York  City  “Rural  New-Yorker.” 

nn  h  umP"  •°°tv  .PleasanJ:  to  take  and  you  can  purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and 
one-dolla1  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores  everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake,  but 
remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  address, 
Binghamton,,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle.  ’ 


BLIZZARD  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutter  or 


Shredder  with  Wind  Elevator 


New  anil  Improved 
with  Sell'  Feed  Table. 


Send  for 
Free  Catalogue. 


Does  better  work  than  any 
other  Ensilage  or  Fodder  Cut- 

*  ter  ever  made;  will  elevate  to 
any  desired  height  and  in  any  di¬ 
rection.  Kernels  of  corn  ground 
-  into  meal,  mixed  all  through  the 
silage.  Stalks  and  leaves  battered 
an  ..  .  and  softened,  settle  quicker,  pack  closer. 

Silo  will  take  1-4  more  Silage.  Less  heating 
fermentation,  and  souring.  Better  unil  sweeter 
Hilaire.  Oood  for  all  stock;  no  waste,  all  palatable  and 
well  digested.  Does  splendid  work  in  » tired  (Unit  and 
cutting  dry  Htnlkn.  Fully  iruurunteed 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

Box  (i9  (  anion,  Ohio. 


SPieVIkaB 


ock  Supreme 

There  are  reasons  tv  by  the  large  poultry  plants 
all  buy  Union  Lock  Poultry  Fencing.  You 
don’t  have  to  cut  it  to  lit  uneven  ground — its 
stretching  does  that.  Its  fine  meshing  at  bot¬ 
tom  holds  the  small  chicks.  It  doesn’t  sag  be¬ 
tween  posts.  Above  all  it’s  the  - 

Poultry  Fencing  That's  Strong 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables — made  of  the  best  quality  eaivanized 
steel  wire.  The  one  poultry  fence  that’s  erect  when  others  are  tumble 
dowu.  Extra  heavy  fences  for  lawns^  and  farms.  Factories  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Illinois  and  California.  Quick  shipment  a  specialty  from 
factory  nearest  you.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  of  all  fencing. 

CASE  BROTHERS ,  Colchester,  Conn . 
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thoroughly  sprayed  on  the  under  surfaces 
of  the  leaves  proves  cheap  and  effectual. 
It  must  be  applied  as  often  as  once  a  week 
until  the  pest  disappears.  At  first  the 
soap  solution  does  not  harm  the  plants, 
but  finally  coats  the  leaves  so  as  to  inter- 
NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS  fere  with  the  natural  respiration  if  not 

washed  off  with  applications  of  clean 
water.  It  is,  however,  scarcely  possible 


;  Ruralisms  [ 


White  Fly  Experience. — The  white  fly 

pest  is  rapidly  increasing  in  virulence  and  .  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

io  ^  •  i  ,  .  .  to  drench  the  undersides  or  all  the  leaves, 

is  causing  damage  to  outside  plants  and  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

vegetables  as  well  as  those  grown  under  f  s0™  are  50  curl<:d  as  10  sl,ed  tl,e  spray 

glass.  It  is  now  conceded  to  be  the  worst  't01”  almos'  every  dl^ect,0,,’  ,and  many 


enemy  of  greenhouse  tomatoes.  Alrrlost 
every  grower  has  had  a  struggle  with  it 
the  past  Winter  and  in  some  instances  the 


plants  are  always  so  situated  in  crowded 
greenhouses  that  they  cannot  well  be 
reached.  Insecticide  sprays  <<f  all  kinds 


fly  has  been  victorious.  Complaints  of  its  a[*  me?Sy  a,nd  f^*able  to  use  under 
depredations  and  inquiries  as  to  the  best  glass-  thou*J  °*“  tl,e  ,only  effcct,ve  re- 
treatment  are  very  numerous.  Two  ex-  f°,"'ce  outs,dc',  Tl,e  g0“d  cl,lllvator  never 
periment  stations  publish  bulletins  on  the  l,kes,  t0  “et  h,s  Blasshouse  plants  with 
subject  and  considerable  space  has  been  anyth,ng  ,?ut  p“reJ , and  ,only  that 
devoted  to  white  fly  experience  in  recent  wl,cn  rcaI,y  needcd\  W,th  sl,gl,t  exccp- 
gardening  journals.  The  bulletins  are  l!ons  fpray  applications  under  glass  are 
No.  8,  entomological  series,  Connecticut  h,m  'n  usefulness  to  woody  or  foliage 
Experiment  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  plan,s’  sl,ch  as  palms-  ferns  and  tllc  llke- 
and  No.  96,  Maine  Experiment  Station,  Fumigation  is  Practical. — While  the 
Orono,  Me.  The  latter  is  quite  technical  adult  white  fly  directly  harms  the  plants 
and  is  concerned  more  with  the  anatomy  in  very  slight  degree,  he  is  the  source  of 
and  development  of  the  insect  than  with  the  evils  that  follow,  and  any  means  that 
methods  for  its  control,  though  there  is  may  kill  off  the  adults  without  appre- 
some  information  about  this  feature  of  ciably  injuring  the  plants  will  conquer  the 
the  subject.  The  Connecticut  bulletin  is  pest  in  time,  even  if  it  does  not  affect  the 
most  practical  and  affords  much  general  armored  young.  Tobacco  fumigations 
information  about  the  pest.  It  is  evident  were  long  claimed  to  control  the  insect, 
that  this  tiny  tropical  insect  is  likely  to  but  this  remedy  is  useless  now  for  the  pur- 
cause  much  trouble  before  we  learn  to  pose,  if  it  ever  did  amount  to  anything, 
handle  it  effectually.  The  white  fly  has  Some  think  the  white  fly  has  become  im- 
a  very  accommodating  appetite.  The  mime  to  the  effects  of  tobacco  since  the 
young  or  scale  form  has  been  found  on  early  days  of  its  distribution.  Certain  it 
over  fifty  species  of  plants,  including  trees  is  that  tobacco  fumigations,  up  to  the 
and  shrubs,  and  the  adults  observed  rest-  limit  of  the  endurance  of  soft-leaved 
ing  on  many  more.  It  prefers  broad-  plants,  is  not  effectual.  Many  of  the 
leaved  plants  and  is  especially  destructive  adults  are  stupefied  and  fall  to  the  ground, 
to  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  tobacco  but  soon  recover  and  are  as  active  as  ever, 
and  to  such  ornamentals  as  geranium,  I  he  nymphs  do  not  seem  averse  to  to- 
heliotrope,  Ageratum  and  Lantanas,  but  is  bacco  smoke  in  any  degree  short  of  death 
probably  able  to  live  on  almost  any  useful  to  the  plants.  In  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  we 
plant  if  the  preferred  ones  are  not  con-  have  a  remedy  that  promptly  kills  the 
venient.  It  has  been  reported  to  injure  adults  and  penetrates  every  nook  and 
strawberry  plants  and  garden  crops  outside  cranny  of  the  inclosure.  It  does  not 
in  several  States,  and  it  is  feared  that  it  greatly  affect  the  nymphs  in  strengths  en- 
may  become  troublesome  in  tobacco  fields  durable  by  tender  plants,  of  which  the  to- 
should  it  be  able  to  survive  our  Winters,  mato  is  one  of  the  most  sensitive,  but  re- 
The  white  fly  is  now  identified  as  Aley-  peated  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
rodes  vaporariorum,  and  is  supposed  to  will  soon  reduce  the  annoyance  to  a  mini- 
have  been  brought  to  the  Kew  Botanical  mum.  We  have  almost  exterminated  it 
Gardens,  London,  on  plants  imported  in  the  Rural  Grounds  greenhouse  by  ap- 
from  Mexico  in  1855  and  from  there  dis-  plications  at  14  day  intervals.  Our  expe- 
tributed  throughout  the  gardening  world,  rience  has  been  detailed  in  previous  num- 
It  first  became  generally  troublesome  in  bers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  pages  160  and  308. 
greenhouses  in  this  country  about  1900,  When  hydrocyanic  fumigations,  in  the 
and  is  now  quite  commonly  found  living  proportion  of  one  ounce  potassium  cyanide 
in  gardens  and  dooryards  in  Summer  and  to  2,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  are  used  at 
is  carried  over  Winter  in  glasshouses  and  night  in  a  temperature  below  60  degrees 
on  window  plants.  It  is  not  yet  known  no  injury  to  plants  is  noticed  and  all  adult 
if  it  can  survive  northern  Winters  outside,  flies  are  destroyed.  For  nearly  a  week 
but  is  likely  to  make  itself  at  home  in  the  the  house  is  quite  free  from  adults,  then 
South,  below  the  frost  line.  they  emerge  in  appreciable  numbers.  As 

How  TO  Fight  H.-AltTiough  the  adult  *  takes  about  five  weeks  for  the  insect  t0 
fly  or  miller  is  provided  with  a  sucking  pas*  through  ltS  Ilfe  .stages  from  eSS  to 
beak  it  is  thought  if  does  not  greatly  adult  ]t  wouId  seem  that  weekly  fumiga' 
harm  the  foliage  in  that  stage.  The  great-  t.10n,  for  that  length  of  time  would  prac‘ 
est  damage  is  done  by  the  nymphs  or  t,cally  clear  them  out‘  0ur  experience, 
young.  When  first  hatched  they  can  move  wh]Ie  not  50  thorough*  seems  to  bear  out 


about,  but  soon  affix  themselves  to  the 
leaf,  secreting  a  partial  waxy  covering, 
and  suck  out  the  plant  juices.  They  are 


the  idea.  It  is  best,  however,  not  to  allow 
them  much  of  a  start. 

Absurd  Formulas. — A  summary  of 
found  in  colonies,  always  on  the  under  published  experience  in  fumigating  for 
surface  of  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  white  fly  indicates  that  one  ounce  potas- 

wither  and  perish.  The  empty  cases  or  sium  cyanide,  98  per  cent  grade,  1^4 

shells  remain  after  the  adult  winged  fly  ounce  commercial  sulphuric  acid  and 
has  escaped  and  are  usually  mistaken  for  about  two  ounces  of  water  to  each  2,000 

the  eggs,  which  are  too  small  to  be  dis-  cubic  feet  of  space,  applied  at  night  with 

tinguished  without  the  aid  of  a  magnify-  temperature  below  60  degrees,  is  the  safest 
ing  glass.  Aside  from  the  direct  damage,  proportion.  Many  reports  show  no  in- 
generally  resulting  in  the  drying  up  of  the  jury  to  plants  in  a  strength  of  one  ounce 
foliage  infested  by  the  nymphs,  they  ex-  cyanide  to  1,500  or  even  1,000  cubic  feet 
crete  a  great  amount  of  “honey  dew”  in  the  of  space,  but  the  risk  is  greater  and  the 
manner  of  some  kinds  of  aphids  or  plant  insecticide  power  does  not  seem  to  be  in¬ 
lice.  This  sticky  liquid  is  showered  over  creased,  since  about  all  are  killed  by  the 
everything  nearby  and  encourages  the  weaker  charge  that  are  susceptible  to  the 
spread  of  a  black  mold  or  fungus,  quite  gas  in  strengths  endurable  by  the  plants, 
injurious  to  vegetation  by  shutting  out  the  Some  of  the  formulas,  for  the  use  of 
light.  The  most  obvious  way  to  fight  this  hydrocyanic  gas,  elaborated  by  official  in¬ 
insect  would  seem  to  attack  the  destructive  vestigations  and  reprinted  in  recent  gar- 
nymphs  with  insecticide  sprays,  but  they  dening  journals,  would  seem  rather  trying 
are  so  protected  by  their  armor  of  wax  to  the  busy  grower  who  has  little  time  to 
that  only  soapy  solutions  affect  them,  figure  out  the  intricacies  of  the  metric 
Ordinary  laundry  soap,  one  pound  dis-  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  ap- 
solved  in  eight  gallons  of  water,  when  ply  the  results  to  the  space  to  be  treated. 


Here  are  some  samples ;  “For  ferns,  such 
as  Davallia  Mooreana,  infested  with  a 
scale,  .075  gram  of  98  per  cent  cyanide 
should  be  used  for  each  cubic  foot  of 
space  to  be  fumigated,  not  deducting  space 
occupied  by  plants.  Length  of  exposure 
20  minutes.”  “Coleus  .1  gram  98  per  ceiU 
cyanide  to  each  cubic  foot  of  space.  Ex¬ 
pose  20  minutes  after  dark.”  “Violets,  for 
plant  lice  and  other  pests,  .15  gram  cya¬ 
nide  to  the  cubic  foot  of  space.”  “Carna¬ 
tions,  .1  gram  cyanide  to  the  cubic  foot  15 
minutes  after  dark,”  and  so  on.  These 
directions  are  of  course  perfectly  intelli¬ 
gible  and  most  school  children  could 
quickly  work  them  out,  but  what  is  the 
use?  Why  not  make  it  plain  ounces  and 
round  numbers  of  cubic  feet  of  space, 
since  that  is  the  manner  in  which  such 
chemicals  are  practically  used  in  this 
country?  1  he  details  of  handling  this 
dangerous  insecticide  have  been  repeatedly 
given  in  past  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y. 

_  w.  v.  F. 

We  have  used  a  hay  loader  12  years; 
would  not  be  without  It.  It  needs  level  fields 
and  of  course  the  larger  the  better.  Have 
used  a  side  delivery  rake  one  year.  It  does 
slower  work  than  a  12-foot  old  style  we  have 
used  12  years,  but  is  better  in  some  places. 
About  the  best  way  is  to  get  them  on  trial, 
to  keep  if  they  suit  you.  Farmers  do  not  seem 
to  like  them  around  here,  as  a  rule.  In  fact, 

1  know  of  but  two  loaders  besides  our  and 
no  side  rake.  We  have  bought  two  second* 
hand  loaders.  „  s.  b. 

Massachusetts. 
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ONE 

MAN’S  PAY  SAVED 

Where  three  men  were  for¬ 
merly  needed  to  gather  and  pack 
fruits  and  vegetables,  only  two  are 
now  required  when  our  ventilated 

BUSHEL  CRATES 

are  employed.  They  keep  fruit  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition.  These  crates  are  strong, 
etaunch,  durable,  neat,  clean  and  con¬ 
venient.  No.  1  Crate  is  extra  heavy 
and  costs  lie.  No.  2  Crute  is 
medium  heavy  and 
I  costs  9c.  We  send 
booklet  211,  free. 

GENEVA  COOP¬ 
ERAGE  CO. 

GENEVA 
OHIO 


codling 
moth 


Diaparene  kills  both  broods.  Also 
every  leaf-eating  insedL  Book  free 
BOWKEH  INSECTICIDE  CO., 
N.  7,  Boston  &  Cincinnati 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations,  rhissoapisa  Fertilizer  aswellasan  Insecti¬ 
cide.  50-lb.  kegs, $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
270 1  b. ,  Sjfc  per  1  li :  barrel ,  425 1  b. ,  SJe.  Send  for  ci reulars. 

JAMKMiOOII.  Original  Maker, 

S>!!9-41  Ji.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  l*n. 

WIFT’S  ArYondeoT 

FOR  SPRAYING 

Is  the  best  insecticide  known  for  potato  bugs  and 
all  leaf  eating  insects.  It  kills  quickly,  and  unlike 
Paris  Green,  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  burn¬ 
ing  or  scorching  the  leaves.  It  adheres  to  the 
foliage  for  a  long  time,  thus  doing  away  with  re¬ 
peated  sprayings.  It  Is  highly  recommended  by 
all  the  leading  entomologists.  Made  only  by  the 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO., 
75-77  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

- FOR  SALE  BY - 

Benton, Myers&Co.,Cleve!and,  Ohio.  Daniel  StewartCo., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Morrison  Plummer  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Vahr  &  I.ange  Drug  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Noyes  Bros.  & 
Cutler, St.  Paul,  Minn.  E.  F.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
W.  A.  Hover  &  Co..  Denver,  Colo.  J.  S.  Merrill  Drug  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Van  Vleet  Mansfield  Drug  Co.,  Memphis. 
Tenn.  L.V.  Elder  Co., Galveston,  Texas.  •  I.  L.  Lyons 
&Co„  New  Orleans,  La.  Langley  St  Michaels  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  r  Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


You  can 
Cover  30  to  40  acres 
per  day  with 

15he  Watson 
Four  Row  Potato  Sprayer 

Straddles  2 rows,  sprays 
4atatime.  Wheels  ad- 

- justfordilferent  widths. 

Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and  , 
suction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliageor  clogs. 

rrco  instruction  and  formula  book  shows  the  famous  Garfield,  Em¬ 
pire  King,  Orchard  Mouaroh  and  other  sprayers.  Writo  for  1L 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  11th  St., Elmira,  N.Y. 


Silos 


The  Best  Is  Cheapest 

‘‘Cold  pressed”  thread 
hoops,  perfect  fitting 
tongued  and  grooved 
staves  (white  pine  or 
cypress)  and  patent  air 
tight  doors  distinguish  the 

Green  Mountain 

and  Not-L!-Mah  Silos 

from  others.  Perfect  pre¬ 
servers,  all  convenience. 
They  last.  Wenlso  furnish 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Kn- 
silageCutters,  all  sizes.  A 
full  line  of  Duiry  and 
Creamery  Machinery  a. id 
Supplies.  Free  book  shows 
bow  and  why  superior. 
Write  forit  atonee. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO 
Rutland,  Vormont.  *’ 


Brown’s 

No.  3 

Potato 
Sprayer 

[  b prays  4  to  6  rows,  any  width,  with  finest  mist  or 
tog  at  one  passage.  Constant  nigh  power  supplied 
from  both  wheels,  no  lost  motion.  Mechanical 
I  agitator.  A  new  era  in  rapid  thorough  spraying  of 
I  potatoes,  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  vines.  Write 
today  lor  free  book  of  all  sprayers, 

E.  C.  Brown  &  Co.,  268  State  St.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


The  Pump 
that  Pumps' 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 

r..-..  -n  o  Double-Aoting,  Lift, 

R  Power,  Tank  und  Spray 


AUUAUUUVJPIU/ 

M PUMPS 

^  -  -  -  - 


Store  Ladders,  Etc. 
Barn  Door  Hangers 
Aluminum  Finished 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Olronlars  and  Prices 

l.klpr,  a  Hro.  A,klaad,0. 


Electric  Lighting,  Ice  and  Refrigeration 

and  Cold  Storage  Facilities  for  Creameries, 

Stock  Farms 
and  Country 
Homes 


are  available  when  derived  from  our  new  combined  equipment  which  does  all  economically; 
driven  by  our  gas-  or  gasoline-  engine.  Write  for  booklet. 

PENNSYLVANIA  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

5001  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Cornell  is  to  have  a  suitable  home.  I  went 
through  au  agricultural  college  over  20  years 
ago  without  financial  help  or  home  hacking. 

1  think  I  know  something  about  the  need  of 
schooling  for  the  farmer.  In  looking  over 
some  old  papers  I  find  the  following  letter, 
which  I  chop  up  and  use  as  best  I  can  for 
texts.  I  ought  to  have  printed  it  before,  but 
the  question  of  farm  education  is  only  just 
beginning,  and  farmers  themselves  are  most 
interested  in  it.  This  letter  is  from  a  man 
who  has  thought  hard  and  well  represents  a 
large  class  of  solid,  clear-headed  men  of  the 
soil.  lie  refers  to  the  statement  from  Prof. 
Bailey  printed  on  page  577  of  last  year's 
R.  N.-Y. : 

/  was  Quite  interested  in  Prof.  Bailey’s 
payer  concerning  the  future  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  common  with  many  educational 
people,  he  makes  a  very  glowing  picture  of 
the  future  for  man  by  the  helps  and  advan¬ 
tages  which  his  own  and  other  colleges  will 
offer  him.  He  is  strong  on  glittering  gener¬ 
alities;  is  a  most  entertaining  and  even  in¬ 
spiring  writer ,  but  there  is  in  all  his  writ¬ 
ings  a  great  deal  of  shop  talk,  so  to  speak. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between  Cor¬ 
nell  University  and  the  Agricultural  College. 
True,  one  is  a  part  of  the  other,  but  the 
college  will  develop  a  character  of  its  own, 
just  as  individuals  of  a  large  family  may 
have  the  family  spirit  and  still  build  up 
strong  and  new  traits  of  character  from  out¬ 
side  influences.  I  should  not  feel  so  hope¬ 
ful  for  the  college  if  I  did  not  know  that 
many  practical  farmers  are  interested  in  it, 
and  will  have  a  hand  in  its  management. 
As  for  Prof.  Bailey,  our  friend  simply  does 
not  know  the  man.  Every  fact  and  princi¬ 
ple  must  first  he  a  “glittering  generality.” 
They  must  be  “generalities"  until  we  learn 
how  to  use  a  rifle  in  place  of  a  shotgun. 
They  must  glitter  in  order  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  but  work  and  honest  sense  will  grind 
them  down  to  a  cutting  edge.  We  nmst  re- 
rnemoer  that  Prof.  Bailey  and  others  are 
doing  pioneer  work — learning  how  to  teach 
agriculture  with  one  hand  while  teaching  it 
with  the  other.  I  often  feel  that  in  my  own 
education  1  was  partly  the  victim  of  an  ex¬ 
periment,  since  no  one  seemed  to  know  at 
that  time  what  a  farmer  ought  to  study  in 
order  to  develop  the  man  and  the  soil  to¬ 
gether.  The  best  I  got  out  of  my  course  was 
the  example  and  high  character  of  the  men 
who  taught  us. 

Education,  according  to  Prof.  Bailey  and 
others  in  the  profession,  is  going  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Some  of  us  icliose  mem¬ 
ories  take  us  back  25  years  or  more  know 
that  this  talk  is  an  old  chestnut,  and  know, 
too,  that  in  all  essential  honesty  and  manli¬ 
ness  the  present  generation  is  in  no  sense 
superior  to  the  last.  Material  prosperity 
and  moral  goodness  do  not  walk  hand  in 
hand  in  their  wanderings  about  the  icorld. 

The  figures  certainly  show  that  so-called 
education  is  gaining  and  growing.  I  think 
it  leaps  so  fast  that  those  who  gallop  with 
it  know  little  of  the  ground  they  pass  over. 

I  know  that  it  seems  to  many  of  us  older  peo¬ 
ple  that  the  present  generation  is  inferior. 
Before  deciding  that  tills  is  so  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  change  is  not  in  me 
rather  than  in  the  younger  folks.  A  man 
liast  middle  life  may  he  troubled  or  disap¬ 
pointed,  and  grow  into  a  condition  which 
unfits  him  from  making  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  value  of  another’s  view  of  life.  We 
hear  people  say  that  they  could  have  done 
much  better  if  their  hindsight  were  as  good 
as  their  foresight.  My  experience  is  that 
after  sorrow  fits  a  man’s  eyes  to  the  hind¬ 
sight  he  never  can  see  through  foresight 
as  lie  did  before  !  The  little  farm  where  1 
lived  as  a  hoy  seemed  like  a  wide  world  to 
me.  1  go  hack  to  it  now  and  shudder  at  t lie 
thought  of  its  narrow  limitations.  Is  it  not 
so  with  many  of  us  in  trying  to  compare 
our  young  selves  with  our  children  and  their 
companions?  It  is  certainly  no  compliment 
to  us  to  say  that  our  little  ones  are  made 
of  poorer  stuff  than  we  are. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  think  that  public 
sentiment  and  public  morals  are  on  a  lower 
plane  than  they  used  to  be.  National  pros¬ 
perity  has  driven  over  public  morals  to  a 
large  extent.  Evil  butside  influences  are 
fighting  home  power.  A  man  of  high  char¬ 
acter  may  have  a  son  who  gets  into  bad 
company  and  becomes  a  drunkard.  No  one 
lias  (he  right  to  taunt  that  man  with  the 
boy's  failure  while  the  public  permit  a  rum- 
shop.  to  stand  where  it  can  catch  t he  boy  ! 
i  certainly  believe  that  the  modern  system 
of  education  in  our  public  schools  has  done 
much  to  take  boys  and  girls  away  from  t lie 
farm,  and  spoil  good  farmers  to  make  poor 
clerks  and  office  hands.  That  is  one  great 
reason  why  I  want  men  like  Prof.  Bailey 
to  have  a  full  chance  to  give  us  a  form  of 
education  that  will  really  help  the  farmer 
and  the  farm,  because  a  lack  of  faith  in  the 
soil  is  responsible  for  many  of  our  public 
evils. 

Education  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  mere  cramming  or  development 
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of  man's  mentality.  To  be  worth  its  cost, 
much  or  little,  its  first  and  ohiefest  aim 
should  be  to  develop  and  strengthen  char¬ 
acter,  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  Hint 
mere  knowledge  does  not  do  this.  To  train 
and  develop  good  rather  than  smart  citi¬ 
zens  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  human  en¬ 
deavor,  and  any  training  that  fails  to  do 
this  is  not  worth  its  cost.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  the  education  of  to-day  is  in  great 
part  a  failure,  and  the  rhetoric  of  Prof. 
Bailey  will  not  always  blind  all  the  people. 

I  agree  with  that  entirely.  Every  hour  of 
my  own  hard  struggle  for  an  "education” 
proves  it.  Nothing  saddens  me  so  much  as 
to  see  grown-up  people  slaving  and  scrimp¬ 
ing  in  order  that  their  children  can  have 
an  easy  time.  I  will  go  further  than  our 
fl-iend  does,  and  say  that  mere  knowledge 
without  the  strong  character  needed  to  steer 
it  is  a  poorer  outfit  for  a  boy  than  ig¬ 
norance  and  an  honest  reading  habit.  I 
would  not  send  a  boy  within  cannon  shot  of 
Prof.  Bailey  or  anybody  eise  if  I  felt  he 
was  to  be  made  simply  “smart”  and  forget 
the  home  influences  and  associations  which 
make  the  character  and  manly  pride  which 
farmers  need.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
expect  any  man  or  any  college  to  fit  a  boy 
or  girl  exactly  for  the  battle  of  life.  When 
I  buy  a  machine  of  lifeless  wood  and  metal, 
made  as  perfect  as  human  skill  can  fit  such 
things,  I  must  use  it  for  a  while  before  it 
will  do  my  work  as  I  want  it  done.  It  is 
honest  work  and  nothing  else  that  (its  t lie 
machine  and  tue  man  to  make  perfect  use 
of  his  breeding  or  training.  If  I  sent  a 
boy  to  college  and  he  came  back  so  educated 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  work  Mother 
and  I  do  on  the  farm  I  should  be  in  favor 
of  nailing  up  the  doors  of  that  college  and 
turning  it  into  a  henhouse !  I  take  no 
stock  in  the  theory  that  Mother  and  I 
should  do  the  growing  and  put  on  new  airs 
to  accommodate  our  son.  Some  of  our  col¬ 
leges  seem  to  operate  on  that  theory,  but 
none  of  it  for  me.  I  want  the  college  that 
will  keep  my  boy's  heart  satisfied  with  his 
home,  hut  will  put  true  growth  in  his  head 
and  hand.  I  would  not  pay  five  cents  for 
anything  else,  and  if  the  boy  earned  his 
own  education  lie  would  soon  drop  what  he 
felt  was  useless.  Prof.  Bailey’s  rhetoric 
will  not  blind  people — I  think  he  will  open 
their  eyes. 

A o  human  character  that  knows  nothing 
of  sacrifice  or  toil  ever  is  or  ever  can  be 
properly  developed.  .  A’o  man  can  grow 
strong  by  another’s  effort,  and  it  is  not 
best,  even  if  possible,  to  make  man’s  jour¬ 
ney  through  life  so  busy  that  all  self  motive 
is  lost.  “The  pathway  of  the  past  is  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  human  character.  The 
pathway  of  the  future  is  full  of  shallows 
and  of  rocks.  In  the  shallows  many  ivill 
be  stranded;  upon  the  rocks  many  will  go 
down.”  And  it  is  best  that  they  be  allowed 
to  go  down.  They  are  not  worth  the  saving. 
There,  are  vast  numbers  of  professional  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  better  serve  the  world  to-day 
in  the  ranks  of  the  toilers,  who,  after  all, 
are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Our  friend  may  not  know  it,  but  more 
boys  are  working  their  way  through  the 
agricultural  colleges  than  through  any  other 
class  of  schools.  I  think  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about  in  this,  and  I  could  if  need 
be  give  a  long  list  of  young  men  who  are 
practicing  all  sorts  of  self-denial  in  order 
to  obtain  an  •education.  That  is  to  be  the 
glory  of  our  agricultural  education.  We 
shall  be  able  to  call  it  “the  education  of 
service.”  1  know  how  boys  feel  about  some 
of  these  things.  When  I  was  a  freshman 
at  college  I  felt,  quite  indignant  at:  an  old 
farmer  who  persisted  in  saying:  “You  are 
from  the  State  farm?"  instead  of  “agricul¬ 
tural  college.”  I  got  all  over  that,  and 
learned  to  think  that  the  old  man  had  some 
sort  of  justice  in  his  remark,  for  the  State 
paid  for  our  education,  and  we  were  under 
obligations  to  it.  At  ‘the  same  time  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  calling  our  own  institutions  “agri¬ 
cultural  colleges,  for  that  is  what  they  will 
be. 

The  Cornell  College  is  going  to  be  just 
what  the  farmers  of  t lie  State  make  it.  I 
have  sometimes  heard  people  growl  about 
the  local  school,  while  making  no  effort 
whatever  to  help  the  teacher  or  to  get  other 
parents  interested.  Our  friend  says  that  no 
man  can  grow  strong  by  another’s  effort. 
True,  and  in  a  measure  this  is  so  of  au  agri¬ 
cultural  college.  If  it  be  left  to  literary 
men  or  soft-handed,  idlers  who  do  not  know 
a  grindstone  from  a  hoe,  how  can  we  hope 
to  have  it  help  the  farm?  You  cannot  stand 
off’  and  criticize  it  into  usefulness  any  more 
than  you  can  put  a  cow  into  a  brickyard 
and  make  her  give  milk  by  swearing  at  her. 
The  State  provides  for  these  colleges  and 
then  expects  farmers  to  make  their  influ¬ 
ence  felt  in  the  management.  We  can  make 
them  what  we  will,  for  who  can  measure  the 
power  of  10,000  farmers  working  together 
in  any  State? 

As  for  saying  that  the  feeble  and  incom¬ 
petent  would  better  be  left  to  die,  I  do  not 
agree  with  that.  I  would  try  to  stir  them 
up,  at  least.  Nothing  can  be  worse  for  so¬ 
ciety  than  a  desperate,  hopeless  class  who 
feel  that  they  are  denied  even  sympathy. 
The  toiler  who  works  for  himself  alone  with 
no  thought  of  pity  for  those  who  were  not 
taught  the  glory  of  labor  and  the  love  of 
service  can  hardly  be  called  "salt"  of  a  high 
quality.  H.  w.  c. 


Okkkniiopsk  vs.  FTotreds. — I  think  if  the 
Hope  Farm  man  knew  the  advantage  of  a 
greenhouse  ovet  the  hotbeds  he  would  build 
one  before  another  season.  I  used  hotbeds 
for  about  20  years,  and  a  greenhouse  for  the 
last  10  years.  For  a  house  to  start  garden 
plants  in  I  would  prefer  a  southeastern  hill¬ 
side  ;  then  grade  a  level  place  for  the  house 
or  build  a  stone  wall  three  feet  high  for  foun¬ 
dation,  making  notches  in  it  to  receive  the 
bed  supports.  Bank  up  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall  to  two  inches  of  the  top.  Have  18  inches 
of  woodwork  on  top  of  wall  with  2x4  rafters 
to  support  hotbed  sash,  so  they  can  all  be 
taken  off  when  not  needed,  and  used  on  cold 
frames  to  reset  plants  at  a  greater  distance 
apart  than  they  were  in  the  house.  I  heated 
mine  with  hot-water  pipes.  We  had  plenty  of 
timber  for  wood,  so  I  built  a  large  furnace 
under  the  end  of  one  of  the  benches,  six  feet 
long  and  wide  enough  for  a  coil  of  2-inch 
pipe,  five  runs  for  the  boiler.  The  top  of  fur¬ 
nace  is  about  12  inches  below  the  walk.  A 
two-inch  pipe,  three  feet  long,  is  screwed  into 
the  boiler  to  receive  the  runs.  The  two- 
inch  pipe,  three  feet  long,  stands  plumb 
under  the  benches ;  it  is  connected  with 
elbows  and  nipples  to  receive  the  two  runs. 
The  piping  is  all  downhill  under  the  benches; 
no  overhead  piping.  It  has  done  very  well, 
as  I  don't  start  up  before  the  last  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  To  ydn  In  the  Winter  would  need 
overhead  piping.  H.  A.  MC  quiston. 

Ohio. 
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Bicycle  Innovations 

Two-Speed  Gear  and  New  Coaster  Brake 

Greatest  improvements  since  the  coming  of  the  chainless 
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PRIZES  FOR  CLIPPINGS. 

As  announced  on  page  400  we  offer  weekly  prizes  of 
$1.50,  $1  and  50  cents  for  original  clippings  from  local 
papers.  The  first  lot  will  be  found  on  page  428.  This 
week’s  winners  are: 

Jackson  Demary,  Sullivan  Co.,  New  Hampshire. 

Mrs.  Solon  Fletcher,  Wayne  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 

C.  S.  Moore,  Quebec,  Canada.  .  . 

Clippings  were  sent  from  Maine  to  Kansas.  Some 
of  the  clippers  did  not  get  just  the  right  idea.  We  want 
original  notes  which  first  appear  in  the  local  papers.  We 
have  a  number  of  good  clippings  which  were  evidently 
copied  from  other  papers.  These,  however  good,  are 
barred  out.  We  have  received  one  clipping  from  an  old 
copy  of  Moore’s  Rural  New-Yorker  printed  in  1870. 
Another  is  from  an  agricultural  paper  printed  in  1867 ! 
This  contest  will  continue  for  several  weeks. 

* 

We  are  told  that  Gov.  Herrick,  of  Oiiio,  vetoed  the 
appropriations  for  agricultural  interests  because  he  did 
not  understand  their  importance.  That  seems  like  a 
poor  excuse  in  view  of  the  strong  organization  which 
we  have  been  told  exists  among  Ohio  farmers.  With  a 
Governor  who  does  not  understand  what  farmers  need 
and  a  Senator  who  was  a  confessed  friend  of  oleo  there 
is  work  for  Ohio  farmers  to  do. 

* 

That  Michigan  man  (page  437)  seems  to  be  having 
unusual  success  in  straightening  out  the  kinks  in  the 
farm  labor  problem  of  his  State.  Of  course  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  all  of  these  men  will  prove  effective, 
but  they  are  carefully  selected  and  no  doubt  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  will  stick  to  their  jobs  for  the  season,  and  some 
become  permanent  farmers.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  the  hand-to-mouth,  kicked-about  life  of  the  city 
street  when  looking  for  a  job,  and  the  three  square 
meals  a  day  and  a  night’s  rest  on  the  average  farm  that 
ought  to  appeal  to  the  mass  of  unemployed  who  have 
enough  muscle  and  gumption  to  do  farm  work. 

* 

We  have  given  some  estimates  of  the  values  of  good 
apple  orchards.  Some  of  them  were  of  necessity  rather 
indefinite.  Many  farmers  do  not  keep  strict  accounts, 
and  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  state  just  what  the  orchard 
earns  aside  from  the  rest  of  the  farm.  The  following 
figures  are  taken  from  an  accurate  account,  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  returns  from  a  well-kept  orchard  in  a  good 
apple  section: 

Twenty  acres  apple  orchard  during  10  years  produced 
13,853  barrels  and  11,273  bushels.  Average  per  acre  per 
year  69%  barrels  and  56  1-3  bushels;  sales  .$26,415.46.  Av¬ 
erage  per  acre  per  year  $132.07.  Cost  per  acre  ,per  year, 
packages,  $21;  labor,  harvesting,  $17.50;  spraying,  $5;  till¬ 
ing,  $3.75 ;  pruning,  $3 ;  spray  material,  75  cents ;  total  cost, 
$51.  Net  receipts,  $81.07.  This  would  be  a  six  per  cent  in¬ 
come  on  $1,351,  or  ten  per  cent  on  $810  per  acr^.  During 
the  past  six  years  the  same  orchards  have  produced  an  in¬ 
come  of  $19,515.14,  an  average  of  $162.62;  a  net  income  of 
$109.31,  which  is  six  per  cent  on  $1,822. 

We  are  satisfied  that  many  orchards  have  done  as 
well  as  this,  and  some  even  better.  Why,  then,  do  some 
men  complain  that  apple  culture  does  not  pay?  Their 
figures,  if  they  have  any,  will  prove  their  statement ! 
There  are  some  men  who  seem  to  believe  they  can  put 
an  apple  tree  into  any  kind  of  soil  and  then  let  it  alone 
without  food  or  care  to  grow  as  it  will.  Others  realize 
that  the  apple  is  at  its  best  only  in  certain  soils  and 
localities,  and  that  the  tree  must  be  fed  and  cared  for 


like  a  child.  There  are  half  a  dozen  “systems”  of 
handling  an  orchard.  It  does  not  make  so  much  dif¬ 
ference  which  one  a  man  adopts  so  long  as  he  carries 
it  out  faithfully  in  all  its  details.  There  is  no  better 
investment  on  the  average  farm  than  a  well-kept  apple 
orchard.  It  not  only  gives  an  income,  but  helps  the. 
sale  of  the  farm. 

* 

W  hen  Gov.  Odell  signed  the  bill  which  provided  for 
the  Agricultural  College  the  Cornell  students  celebrated 
with  a  whoop !  I  he  whole  college  and  most  of  the  city 
turned  out  to  shout  for  agriculture.  Such  demonstra¬ 
tions  are  common  after  some  athletic  victory,  but  it  is 
a  new  thing  to  hear  thousands  shout  at  the  end  of  a 
hard  fought  battle  for  agricultural  education.  We  think 
it  a  good  thing,  tOG,  and  we  believe  that  the  shouts  and 
cheers  on  the  college  campus  will  help  quicken  the 
blood  in  New  York  State  agriculture.  There  was  a 
banquet  composed  entirely  of  food  grown  on  the  college 
farm — including  roasted  wheat  coffee.  It  was  evident 
that  while  the  celebration  was  intended  as  a  well-earned 
jubilee  the  authorities  feel  that  they  are  face  to  face 
with  a  grave  responsibility.  We  said  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  it  was  “up  to  the  farmers”  to  decide  whether 
the  Legislature  and  Governor  should  provide  for  the 
college.  It  is  now  “up  to  Cornell  University”  to  decide 
that  the  confidence  shown  by  farmers  was  not  mis¬ 
placed.  Both  Dr.  Schurman  and  Prof.  Bailey  under¬ 
stand  the  situation,  and  they  will  rise  to  it. 

* 

The  discussion  of  agricultural  education  in  Hope 
Farm  Notes,  page  431,  lays  especial  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  best  sort  of  education  is  that  which  strengthens 
moral  character,  not  the  system  chiefly  concerned  in 
producing  what  we  term  smartness.  This  fact  is  put 
very  clearly  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  a  letter  written  to  a 
friend  here  many  years  ago,  and  published  for  the  first 
time  since  the  great  philosopher’s  death.  He  says; 

You  believe  that  the  course  of  things  in  society  is  to  be 
changed  by  teaching.  I  do  not  believe  any  such  thing. 
Everywhere  I  have  contended,  and  I  contend  still,  that  feel¬ 
ings,  not  ideas,  determine  social  results — that  everything 
depends,  not  upon  intellect,  but  upon  character,  and  char¬ 
acter  is  not  to  be  changed  in  a  day  or  in  a  generation.  I 
have  but  one  message— be  honest;  regard  the  equitable  claims 
of  others  while  maintaining  your  own.  The  disregard  of  all 
save  personal  interests  is  the  underlying  cause  of  your  pres¬ 
ent  state  and  of  impending  disasters.  As  I  said  years  ago, 
apropos  of  American  affairs,  a  fatal  trait  in  your  society  is 
the  admiration  for  smart  men,  and  I  believe  I  said,  or  im¬ 
plied,  that  a  people  among  whom  there  is  an  admiratipn  for 
smart  men  will  come  to  grief. 

Thoughtful  men  and  women  already  see  the  danger 
outlined  by  Spencer  as  a  threatening  factor  in  National 
life.  In  most  of  the  great  moral  issues  that  have  called 
out  the  best  in  this  Republic,  it  has  remained  for  the 
rural  communities  to  cast  the  deciding  vote.  If  we 
permit  “smartness”  rather  than  sound  character  to  be 
the  test  of  rural  or  agricultural  education,  we  poison  a 
powerful  stream  at  the  fountain  head.  The  time  may 
come  yet  when  the  destiny  of  a  great«nation  hangs  upon 

this  very  influence.  * 

* 

We  have  heat  d  of  Mr.  Hayward’s  poultry  farm  before 
■ — now  we  have  an  account  of  it.  This  is  utilizing  rocky 
New  England  pastures  with  a  vengeance.  Many  of  our 
western  readers  will  gasp  at  the  sight  of  these  great 
rocks,  but  to  those  of  us  who  were  brought  up  among 
them  they  make  a  familiar  sight.  One  reason  why  we 
print  this  article  is  to  call  attention  to  one  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  facts  of  American  agriculture.  Men  have  gone 
away  from  New  England  because  it  did  not  seem  to 
them  possible  to  make  a  living  with  plow  and  hoe 
among  these  ro;ks.  They  were  narrowed  down  to  cer¬ 
tain  crops  and  methods,  and  instead  of  studying  out 
new  ones  they  followed  the  culture  of  the  old  ones  Out 
West.  No  doubt  some  of  these  very  men  or  their 
children  raised  the  grain  which  Air.  Hayward  buys  and 
feeds  to  his  hens.  Those  western  growers  cannot  hope 
to  make  the  profit  in  growing  the  grain  which  the  Yankee 
makes  in  feeding  it.  Thus  the  rocky  pasture  is  made  to 
beat  the  fertile  western  prairie  acre  for  acre;  not  in 
actual  production,  but  in  taking  advantage  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Some  of  the  Baldwin  apples  grown  on  this 
rocky  soil  are  superb — the  standard  of  excellence  for 
export  or  home  consumption.  We  have  made  the  point 
again  and  again,  and  there  are  thousands  of  examples  to. 
prove  it,  that  the  Eastern  States,  within  the  shadow  of 
our  great  markets,  offer  superior  opportunities  for  im¬ 
proved  agriculture.  These  chances  do  not  lie  in  direct 
competition  with  the  natural  products  of  the  West,  but 
in  handling  the  finer  and  more  delicate  products  which 
the  best  class  of  customers  demand.  It  may  be  an  egg, 
an  apple,  a  broiler,  a  strawberry,  or  what  not.  We  can 
learn  to  produce  the  best  that  can  be  made,  and  work 
until  we  find  a  market  for  it.  Those  who  are  satisfied 
to  produce  ordinary  goods  may  cry  “That  ain’t  farmin’,” 
but  it  is  farming,  and  the  highest  type  of  it.  Is  Mr. 
Hayward  any  less  of  a  farmer  because  he  feeds  8,000 
hens  on  western  grain  than  he  would  be  if  he  fed  only 


the  few  hundred  which  his  own  farm  will  feed?  The 
plan  of  keeping  hens  shut  up  in  small  houses  does  not 
appeal  to  us.  It  is  against  what  seems  the  nature  of 
the  hen  to  keep  her  a  prisoner.  One  surprising  thing 
is  that  Air.  Hayward  keeps  but  few  of  what  we  call 
the  purebred.?  Most  of  his  birds  are  mixtures  of  all 
sizes  and  colors.  He  takes  whatever  the  farmers  choose 
to  raise  for  him.  He  says  he  prefers  the  barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks,  and  one  would  think  it  would  pay  him  to 
furnish  good  males  of  that  breed  to  some  of  these 
farmers,  somewhat  as  Air.  Merwin,  of  Connecticut,  pro¬ 
vides  good  sires  for  those  heifer  calves.  We  doubt  if 
Air.  Hayward  will  have  many  imitators,  but  he  has  given 
all  a  lesson  in  utilizing  our  own  soil. 

* 

For  some  years  Russia  has  been  regarded  as  one  of 
the  wrorld’s  great  powers.  England  and  European  na¬ 
tions  have  gone  on  the  principle  that  Russia  was  too 
strong  to  be  trifled  with,  and  have  been  cautious  about 
coming  into  conflict  with  the  Russians  in  Asia.  The 
ease  with  which  Japan  has  thus  far  beaten  the  Russians 
leads  Europe  to  believe  that  Russia  has  been  greatly 
over-rated,  or  that  Japan  is  much  stronger  than  was 
thought  possible  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  There 
are  many  who  still  think  the  Russians  will  rally  and 
push  the  Japanese  into  the  sea  by  sheer  weight  and 
numbers.  I  his  does  not  seem  likely  now,  since  the 
Japanese  have  every  advantage  of  position  and  action. 
Americans  generally  sympathize  with  Japan,  though  it 
would  be  hard  for  most  of  them  to  tell  why,  except 
that  Japan  is  the  smaller  and  weaker  nation.  The  Japa¬ 
nese  soldier  fights  for  his  country,  and  has  a  clear  idea 
of  patriotic  duty.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  ordinary  Russian 
soldier  could  tell  what  the  fighting  is  about.  While 
Russia  is  fighting  for  more  land  and  trade  outlet  to  the 
Pacific,  Japan  is  fighting  for  her  very  national  life,  and 
in  such  a  struggle  she  naturally  has  the  good  wishes  of 
Americans,  although  the  form  of  government  is  such 
that  we  would  not  tolerate  it  for  a  moment.  So  far 
as  American  trade  .goes  Russia  is  the  better  buyer,  and 
Japan  is  more  likely  to  prove  a  competitor.  If  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fleet  controlled  the  Pacific  Ocean  our  exports  of 
meat  and  breadstuff's  would  be  much  larger  than  now, 
for  the  Russians  are  heavier  eaters  than  the  Japs,  and 
the  Russian  army  is  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies. 

* 

SOME  RULES  FOR  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

Never  hire  a  man  you  would  not  want  to  be  seen 
speaking  to  in  public. 

A  look  of  recognition  or  a  kind  word  will  do  more 
than  a  raise  of  salary. 

A  cold  shoulder  is  apt  to  make  a  man  think  more  than 
he  works. 

Don’t  deceive  yourself  by  thinking  that  if  you  can  get 
an  extra  hour’s  work  out  of  a  man  it  is  clear  gain. 
Alost  men  will  steal  it  back  twice  over  when  you  turn 
your  back. 

Short  hours  and  good  pay  net  greater  profits  than 
long  hours  and  small  pay.  If  you  want  an  extra  hour 
pay  for  it. 

Don’t  make  a  beast  of  burden  of  a  man.  Horseflesh 
is  cheaper. 

If  you  wish  to  shine  in  the  owner’s  eyes  make  your 
team  and  tools  shine. 

Never  quit  work  half  an  hour  early  because  the  boss 
is  away,  nor  shirk  when  his  back  is  turned,  for  “murder 
will  out.” 

Cater  to  the  fancies  of  the  owner.  Labor  has  no 
better  friend  than  Capital. 

Let  Capital  be  considerate.  It  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  Labor.  _ 


BREVITIES. 

•Soak  the  sorghum  seed  before  sowing. 

Remember  that  rape  will  save  grain  in  the  bill  for  hog 
feeding. 

It  is  a  patriot's  duty  to  eat  apples  and  cheese.  You  save 
money,  preserve  your  health  and  promote  two  great  indus¬ 
tries. 

We  are  looking  for  the  honest  man  who  will  say  he  found 
it  profitable  to  contract  with  a  tree  agent  to  plant  and  trim 
a  fruit  orchard. 

Find  an  old  man  who  wants  to  live  long  and  who  has 
studied  the  art  of  living  and  you  will  always  find  an  apple 
eater.  IIow  much  better  to  pick  up  the  habit  in  youth  ! 

Wild  bees  seem  to  have  suffered  as  much  as.  the  domestic 
honey-makers  during  the  hard  Winter;  they  are  very  scarce 
this  Spring.  We  do  not,  however,  anticipate  any  shortage  in 
the  Potato-bug  crop. 

Gov.  Odell  has  signed  the  bill  providing  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  black  bear  in  this  State.  Bruin  is  thus  officially 
announced  an  innocent  and  harmless  animal.  What  do 
Adirondack  farmers  think  about  it? 

The  Supreme  Court  decides  that  Congress  has  the  right 
to  say  who  shall  come  to  this  country  as  a  citizen,  that  no 
Anarchist  is  wanted  and  that  the  Federal  judges  have  the 
right  to  decide  what  an  Anarchist  is. 

This  is  the  way  a  New  York  City  man  states  an  old  prob¬ 
lem  :  “Have  a  good  position,  but  do  not  care  to  waste  my 
life  between  four  white  walls,  and  then  have  nothing  to  show 
for  it  but  a  puny,  sallow-looking  face.” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  National  Broom  Company,  the  recently 
organized  broom  trust,  will,  it  is  expected,  take  over  the 
plants  of  the  different  broom  manufacturing  companies  in  the 
country  on  which  the  trust  has  options.  The  capitalization 
of  the  broom  trust  is  $13,000,000.  .  .  .  The  Chicago 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  has  adopted  a  novel  plan 
for  protecting  its  right  of  way  from  drifting  snows,  which  so 
frequently  impede  train  operation.  The  company  has  or¬ 
dered  several  hundred  thousand  evergreen  trees  from  an  Iowa 
nursery  and  will  plant  them  thickly  along  the  right  of  way 
on  all  of  the  main  tracks  of  the  company.  In  time  the  trees 
will  take  the  place  of  the  board  snowbreaks,  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  getting  out  of  place,  need  almost  constant  repair  and 
frequent  replacing  at  considerable  expense.  .  .  .  The 

United  States  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  action  of  the  New 
York  immigration  authorities  in  ordering  the  deportation  of 
the  Englishman,  Turner,  allegeu  to  he  an  Anarchist.  The 
Federal  law  excluding  Anarchists  is  upheld  in  the  opinion 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  May  1(5.  The  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  points  out  that  Turner  himself  did  not  deny  that  he  is 
an  Anarchist.  The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  Southern 
District  of  New  York,  which  refused  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  Turner,  is  affirmed.  Turner  is  in  Europe,  having  been  re¬ 
leased  on  ball  that  he  might  return  there.  .  .  .  Three 

Chicago  highwaymen  attempted  to  hold  up  a  registered  mail 
wagon,  May  17.  but  were  frustrated  by  the  accidental  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  pistol  .  .  .  The  retirement  of  Miss  Clara 

Barton  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  May  14, 
terminates  an  acrimonious  contention  that  has  been  in  prog¬ 
ress  for  a  long  time,  and  which  threatened  the  efficiency  and 
usefulness  of  the  organization.  Clara  Barton  was  born  in 
Massachusetts  in  1830.  She  has  been  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross  Society  since  its  organization  in  1881,  and 
has  done  much  valuable  and  efficient  work  for  the  relief  and 
amelioration  of  suffering  from  war,  flood,  and  every  form 
of  disaster  that  has  afflicted  liuman.iy.  During  the  Civil 
War,  before  the  organization  of  the  Red  Cross,  Miss  Barton 
did  relief  work  on  the  fields  of  battle,  organized  relief  parties 
to  search  for  the  missing,  and  laid  out  the  grounds' of  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Andersonville.  She  was  associated 
with  the  International  Red  Cross  during  the  Franco-Prussiau 
war  and  represented  the  United  States  at  several  inter¬ 
national  conferences  of  the  Red  Cross.  She  visited  Russia  in 
1892  and  administered  relief  during  the  famine  of  that  year, 
and  also  during  the  Armenian  massacre  of  189(5.  She  car¬ 
ried  relief  to  Cuba  in  1898,  conducted  field  work  during  the 
Spanish  war,  and  subsequently  during  the  great  disaster  at 
Galveston,  Texas,  in  1900.  She  has  decorations  and  diplomas 
from  Germany,  Russia,  Austria,  Turkey,  Switzerland,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  has  written  several  volumes 
on  the  relief  work  of  the  Red  Cross.  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan 
succeeds  Miss  Barton  as  president  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

.  .  .  The  whole  business  section  of  Waverly,  Va.,  was  de. 

stroyed  by  fire,  May  17 ;  loss  $60,000. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  President  has  signed  the  proc¬ 
lamation  opening  the  Rosebud  (South  Dakota)  Indian  Reser¬ 
vation  to  settlement.  The  reservation  contains  41(5,000  acres 
and  will  be  opened  August  8.  The  proclamation  provides 
that  the  lands  shall  be  entered  under  the  general  provisions 
of  the  homestead  and  town  site  laws,  and  all  entries  under 
the  homestead  law  are  to  be  made  in  person  except  in  t lie  case 
of  ex-soldiers  and  ex-sailors,  who  may  employ  an  agent. 
Entries  under  the  homestead  law  will  be  permitted  at  the 
rate  of  100  a  day  from  the  day  of  the  opening.  Persons  de¬ 
siring  to  establish  town  sites  on  the  reservation  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  application  at  any  time  before  the  opening. 

FAR  EAST. — A  Russian  naval  officer,  with  three  sailors, 
left  Port  Arthur  in  a  launch  carrying  three  torpedoes,  and 
crept  into  Talienwan  Bay,  May  14,  where  they  exploded  a 
torpedo  under  a  Japanese  cruiser,  badly  crippling  her  and  set¬ 
ting  her  on  fire.  The  damaged  cruiser  was  taken  in  tow  by 
a  sister  vessel.  The  Russians  escaped.  .  .  .  Chinese  sol¬ 

diers  looted  Russian  mines  at  Port  Adams,  and  drove  off  the 
officials.  A  force  of  Chinese  bandits  attacked  Russian  troops 
and  frontier  guards  near  Liaoyang.  They  were  afterward 
surrounded  and  about  50  of  them  were  killed.  One  of  the 
prisoners  said  the  bandits  were  hired  by  the  Japanese.  The 
Russian  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg  say  they  have  evidence 
that  the  Chinese  are  secretly  in  league  with  the  Japanese 
to  help  the  latter  against  Russia.  ....  The  third  Japa¬ 
nese  army,  under  General  Ozaba,  landed  in  Kaichou  Bay,  a 
few  miles  southwest  of  Ivaiping,  May  17,  after  a  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  town  of  Siungyucheng  by  the  warships  which 
conveyed  the  transports.  The  army,  which  was  unopposed 
by  the  Russians,  at  once  began  its  march  toward  Kaiping, 
llalcheng  and  Liaoyang.  Newchwang  was  completely  evac¬ 
uated  by  the  Russians,  and  is  almost  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
third  Japanese  army’s  advance.  The  Russians  destroyed  their 
gunboat,  Sivoutch,  which  lay  in  the  Liao  River  at  Newch¬ 
wang. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Prof.  A.  Koebele,  who  has  been 
employed  for  several  years  past  by  the  Hawaiian  planters 
and  the  Hawaiian  Government  as  an  entomologist,  has  made 
an  offer  to  Massachusetts  to  go  there,  and  discover,  intro¬ 
duce,  and  propagate,  the  natural  parasitic  enemies  of  the 
gypsy  moth,  agreeing  to  get  that  pest  under  control  within 
four  years.  For  his  compensation  he  asks  $15,000  a  year. 

Holmes  Hall,  the  new  building  at  the  Maine  Agricultural 
College,  Orono,  was  dedicated  May  25.  The  building  con¬ 
tains  the  office  and  class  rooms  of  the  professor  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  veterinarian,  class  rooms  for  the  professors  of  forestry 
and  horticulture,  and  the  rooms  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

On  account  of  bad  weather  farm  and  garden  work  Is  two 
or  three  weeks  later.  Lettuce,  radishes  and  other  vegetables 
in  the  greenhouse  did  not  do  so  well  as  usual,  and  frozen 
ground  hindered  early  work  with  hotbeds  and  cold  frames. 
At  present  writing  (May  10)  early  garden  work,  near  the 
lake  shore.  Is  about  all  done;  potatoes,  corn,  beaus  and  other 
early  garden  seeds  are  planted.  However,  there  is  some  risk 
yet  from  late  frosts.  The  acreage  in  garden  products  (as  in¬ 
dicated  at  present  writing)  will  be  larger  than  in  future 
years.  South  of  Lake  Erie  here  oats  are  about  all  sown. 
Wheat  is  very  poor,  being  only  about  10  per  cent  of  a  crop ; 
however,  for  want  of  time  very  little  was  turned  under. 
There  is  a  good  catch  of  Timothy  this  Spring  and  old 
meadows  are  in  fine  condition;  a  few  showers,  only,  are 
necessary  to  assure  a  full  crop  of  hay.  Buds  at  present  are 


opening  out  and  the  prospect  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  is  very 
promising.  Farmers  and  gardeners  feel  a  little  timid  with 
regard  to  contracting  produce  for  the  canning  factories,  as 
last  year  better  prices  were  received  in  the  open  market  than 
were  received  on  contracts.  Last  year  on  account  of  drought 
through  corn  plowing  time  the  acreage  in  corn  was  un¬ 
usually  small.  This  year  about  the  average  amount  of  corn 
will  he  planted.  c-  w.  z- 

Erie,  Pa. 

Fruit  prospects  at  this  time  are  quite  favorable  here. 
There  will  be  fair  peach  bloom,  and  plums,  cherries  and 
apples  are  making  a  good  Show.  On  low  and  unfavorable 
locations  there  has  been  some  loss  from  freezing,  and  in  such 
locations  there  will  bo  few,  if  any,  peaches.  Mice  have 
caused  some  'oss,  but  nothing  serious  as  far  as  I  have  seen. 
It  is  a  season  when  the  hardier  varieties  of  peaches  show  to 
good  advantage.  H.  o.  M. 

Lunenburg,  Mass. 

The  prospect  for  a  fruit  crop  could  not  be  better  tban  at 
present  in  Idaho.  Trees  are  just  done  blooming  except  an 
occasional  belated  apple,  and  such  a  crop  of  blossoms  I  think 
was  never  before  seen.  The  Winter  was  exceptionally  even 
and  mild,  the  temperature  at  Nampa  only  reaching  a  point. 
11  degrees  above  zero  as  the  lowest.  Every  hud  went  through 
sound  and  if  Jack  Frost  lets  us  alone  there  will  be  a  large 
crop  of  everything  in  the  fruit  line.  Farm  work  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  an  increased  acreage  of  grain  and  meadow  has  been 
put  in  this  Spring  and  crops  are  looking  exceedingly  prom¬ 
ising.  ROBERT  MILLIKEN. 

Sec’y  Idaho  Horticultural  Society. 

At  this  date,  May  14,  vegetation  is  coming  forward  nicely, 
having  made  great  progress  in  the  last  two  weeks.  Apples, 
pears  and  Japan  plums  have  fully  bloomed  and  promise  ex¬ 
cellent  crops.  Peaches  will  be  a  total  failure.  Not  only  the 
buds,  but  root  and  branch  of  the  bearing  tree  appear  to  have 
been  damaged  beyond  recovery.  Strawberries  where  not  well 
covered  much  injured.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  50  to 
100  per  cent  killed.  Niagara  and  I.indley  grapes  show  little 
or  no  life,  while  Concord  and  Salem  appear  to  he  all  right. 
Most  varieties  of  the  rose  are  badly  affected — Crimson  Ram¬ 
bler  killed  to  the  ground,  Ruby  Queen  nearly  so,  and  others 
in  like  proportion:  in  fact,  scarcely  anything  came  through 
the  severest  Winter  on  record  unscathed. 

Jewett  City,  Conn.  H.  n.  B. 

Is  Ruby  Queen  Rose  Hardy? 

I  would  like  to  get  more  reports  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 
how  the  Ruby  Queen  rose  stood  the  Winter  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Mine  all  killed  back  almost  entirely 
to  the  ground.  My  rose  basket  (described  on  page  721  last 
year)  is  all  black  and  dead  clear  to  the  ground,  but  is  now 
starting  a  “thousand  more  or  less”  strong  canes  from  the 
ground.  The  handle  of  the  Rambler  is  all  right,  clear  to  the 
tip,  so  this  season  I  shall  have  a  basket  handle  minus  the 
basket.  But  never  mind,  I  shall  retrain  the  new  canes  and 
form  a  better  basket  than  I  uad  before.  I  found  by  counting 
the  dead  canes  there  were  77  of  them  that  formed  the  body 
of  the  basket,  all  the  product  of  two  year’s  growth.  Our 
Winter  here  was  never  lower  than  15  degrees  below  zero,  but 
there  was  at  any  time  but  very  little  snow  to  protect,  and 
only  branches  of  the  Queen  that  lay  flat  on  the  ground  are 
alive.  Philadelphia  is  received  and  doing  well. 

Brooklyn,  O.  A- 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  GINSENG. 

Has  any  cultivated  ginseng  as  yet  been  sold  in  this 
country? 

Small  quantities  of  cultivated  ginseng  have  been  shipped 
to  China,  However,  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  is  not 
yet  a  factor  in  the  market.  Practically  the  total  supply  is 
still  the  wild  root.  The  quantity  of  cultivated  ginseng  ex¬ 
ported  is  under  500  pounds.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
sufficient  quantity  will  be  exported  to  show  in  the  market. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Sam’l  wells  &  co. 

We  have  bought  during  the  past  season  the  bulk  of  the 
cultivated  ginseng  that  has  been  grown  in  gardens.  We 
think,  however,'  that  most  of  it  has  been  grown  from  small 
wild  plants  got  in  the  woods,  and  from  wild  seeds.  We 
understand  that  roots  grown  from  cultivated  seed  are  thriv¬ 
ing.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  for  the  strictly  cultivated  roots 
(grown  from  cultivated  seed)  to  be  placed  on  the  market,  as 
it  takes  them  five  years  to  develop  into  good-sized  roots. 
The  growing  of  ginseng  is  in  its  infancy,  and  we  do  not  think 
the  quantity  marketed  last  season  over  2,500  pounds.  It 
was  sold  at  from  $8  to  $12  per  pound  (dry),  according  to  its 
size  and  quality.  The  ginseng  market  is  still  mainly  sup¬ 
plied  through  the  wild  root  dug  in  the  woods,  there  being 
about  150,000  pounds  exported  the  past  season.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  wild  root  is  diminishing,  and  the  only  way  the  amount 
needed  can  be  obtained  is  by  cultivation,  and  we  look  for  a 
good  demand  at  high  prices  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
cultivated  root  is  much  larger  and  more  solid  than  the  wild, 
and  commands  $3  to  $5  per  pound  more.  Some  growers  of 
course  greatly  exaggerate,  hut  our  statement  is  well  within 
the  bounds  of  fact.  belt,  butler  co. 

New  York. 

I  commenced  in  ginseng  in  1901 ;  have  now  over  one-fourth 
acre.  I  have  over  20,000  seed-bearing  plants,  10,000  two- 
year  and  40,000  yearlings.  Of  course  the  short  time  I  have 
been  in  the  business  prevents  my  having  much  dried  stock  for 
sale.  Last  Fall  I  had  two  pounds  of  imperfect  roots,  which 
were  shipped  with  a  neighbor's  five  pounds.  We  got  $8.50 
per  pound,  it  is  reported  that  a  grower  at  Apulia,  N.  Y., 
who  sold  last  Fall  two  barrels  and  two  boxes  of  dried  root, 
weight  considerably  under  400  pounds,  received  a  check  for 
$4,443.  J.  E.  F. 

Fahius,  N.  Y. 

My  garden  is  only  one  year  old.  Most  of  the  gardens  are 
young;  no  roots  are  ripe  enough  to  dry  under  five  to  seven 
years  of  age.  Most  of  the  older  gardeners  are  selling  to 
growers  seed  and  young  plants.  1  do  uot  know  of  a  pound  of 
cultivated  dry  root  being  sold.  My  private  opinion  is  that 
we  young  growers  are  being  worked;  all  the  same  I  am  buy¬ 
ing  and  planting,  aud  shall  risk  one  acre  in  cultivation,  as 
my  means  will  permit.  I  have  20,000  seeds  planted,  11,000 
growing  roots  under  shade ;  have  no  stock  for  sale,  but 
handle  some  wild  roots  on  commission.  e.  h.  h. 

Atwater.  O. 

Only  comparatively  small  quantities  of  cultivated  ginseng 
have  so  far  come  to  market,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  reve¬ 
nue  derived  from  sale  of  seeds  and  young  plants  has  been  so 


great  that  it  paid  better  than  to  sell  the  roots.  Ten  years 
or  more  ago  I  bought  cultivated  root  in  50-pound  lots,  paying 
$6.50  to  $7.50  per  pound,  aud  this  year  somewhere  about 
500  pounds  brought  $12  per  pound  or  a  little  over,  but  this 
was  sold  for  less  in  China.  The  main  supply  does  come 
from  wild  and  must  continue  to  until  gardens  get  older  and 
demand  for  seeds  and  plants  is  better  satisfied.  In  many 
sections  wild  is  dug  out  and  becomes  so  scarce  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  hunt  it.  By  cultivated  I  mean  root  grown  from 
seed  or  transplanted  wild  roots. 

New  York.  t.  a.  broxsox. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  TREE  AGENTS. 

Reading  the  article  of  II.  E.  A.,  Murphysboro,  Ill.,  page 
396,  and  the  answer  to  the  same,  brings  to  mind  that  I  have 
just  received  a  notice  from  a  firm  at  Troy,  Ohio,  saying  that 
“although  it  will  entail  a  great  loss  to  them,”  but  owing  to 
a  change  in  business  management,  they  would  discontinue 
sending  a  man  to  trim  the  apple  trees,  and  would  waive  their 
ownership  in  the  half  of  the  apples  to  be  gathered  on  the  first 
crop.  Their  agent  came  in  our  neighborhood  in  4901,  saying 
that  he  wished  to  set  out  a  sample  orchard  of  apple  trees 
with  other  fruit  trees  mixed  in,  and  would  send  a  man  every 
year  for  five  years  to  trim  the  trees,  and  all  he  had  to  do  was 
to  pay  for  half  of  the  bill  cash  down,  which,  by  the  way,  was 
as  much  as  the  stock  was  worth,  and  they  would  wait  until 
the  fifth  year,  when  they  would  send  their  man  to  gather  all 
ofr  the  apples,  and  would  then  take  half  of  it  for  payment  of 
the  other  half  of  the  hill.  They  kept  to  their  fine  promises 
for  two  years,  and  now  “at  a  great  loss  to  them  they  will 
he  compelled”  to  waive  their  contract,  leaving  the  “suckers,” 
as  11.  E.  V.  1).  calls  us,  mourning  for  the  sight  of  the  ageut. 
I  shall  hereafter  steer  clear  of  any  Ohio  nurseryman,  al¬ 
though  ordinarily  this  section  is  too  far  east- for  them,  aud 
will  content  myself  with  buying  from  men  of  our  own  State 
whose  reputation  is  at  stake,  and  who  will  deliver  goods  as 
promised.  '  H.  a.  ii. 

Maryland 

It.  N.-Y. — There  are  some  honorable  nurserymen  In  Ohio. 
They  should  not  suffer  loss  through  the  work  of  such  rogues  1 

Tell  II.  E.  A.,  on  page  396,  to  have,  nothing  to  do  with 
those  Ohio  tree  agents,  who  offer  to  plant  an  orchard  on  the 
plan  he  mentions.  They  are  a  fake.  The  plan  they  work 
here  in  central  Pennsylvania  was  to  induce  the  farmer  to 
buy  a  lot  of  trees  at  the  low  price  of  50  cents,  the  farmer  to 
plant  on  a  northwest  exposure;  then  the  firm  would  send 
an  expert  nurseryman  every  year  for  seven  years,  and  would 
take  the  seventh  year’s  crop  as  pay  for  their  work  of  prun¬ 
ing  and  spraying,  etc.  All  this  was  well  in  theory,  hut  when 
it  came  to  the  practical  side  of  the  scheme  the  tree  agent 
was  nowhere.  The  trees,  whether  apple  or  peach,  were  of 
a  low-grade  quality,  small  aud  crooked,  such  as  can  he  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  honest  nursery  for  about  10  cents  or  $1  per 
dozen,  and  after  the  agent  had  collected  the  bill  and  worked 
as  many  suckers  as  he  could  find  left  for  new  pastures  to 
work  and  skin  more  unsuspecting  farmers  with  northwest 
exposures.  That  inquirer  on  page  396  tells  the  truth  when 
he  says  that  the  agent  has  worked  for  20  years  iu  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  but  tiie  localities  that  he  worked  are  to-day  the 
wiser,  if  the  poorer,  for  his  work  !  Set  the  dog  on  all  agents 
with  such  schemes;  tell  them  to  set  out  the  trees  on  their 
own  hook  and  care  for  them  as  they  claim  they  will,  and  at 
the  end  of  seven  years  you  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  trees  and 
give  them  the  crop  for  their  work,  and  see  how  they  will 
skin  out.  x.  F.  m. 


BALL  BEARINGS  ON  FARM  WAGONS. 

One  of  our  readers  wishes  to  know  whether  there  is 
any  farm  wagon  made  with  ball  or  roller  bearings.  We 
understand  that  carriages  are  made  with  these  ball  bear¬ 
ings  on  the  axle,  but  we  are  r.ot  sure  that  anyone  has  yet 
put  on  the  market  a  farm  wagon  with  this  attachment. 
Do  you  think  that  such  bearings  would  be  desirable? 

We  know  of  nothing  in  the  way  of  farm  wagons  made 
with  ball  or  roller  bearings,  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  would 
not  be  advisable  or  practical  to  try  to  place  farm  wagons 
on  the  market  with  such  bearings. 

Racine,  Wis.  mitchell  &  lewis  co. 

We  have  never  seen  a  farm  wagon  made  with  roller 
bearings.  Roller  bearings  undoubtedly  somewhat  dimin¬ 
ish  the  draft.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  rather  deli¬ 
cate,  and  if  not  properly  cared  for  will  soon  come  to 
grief.  The  only  way  that  they  could  be  used  would  be 
on  wagons  having  solid  steel  axle,  and  the  additional 
expense  would  be  not  far  from  $60  per  wagon. 

Owego,  N.  Y.  champion  wagon  co. 

We  do  not  understand  there  has  been  anything  suc¬ 
cessful  brought  out  yet  in  this  line.  There  are  several 
different  makes  that  are  being  experimented  with,  but 
we  know  of  nothing  satisfactory  having  been  brought 
out.  We  have  no  doubt  the  ball  bearing  made  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  manner  would  be  a  success,  but  anything  of  this 
kind  has  to  have  so  much  experimenting  with  before  it 
becomes  popular.  new  conklin  wagon  co. 

Olean,  N.  Y. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  make  a  farm 
wagon  with  ball  bearings,  but  so  far  as  we  know  at  pres¬ 
ent  there  are  no  farm  wagons  manufactured  with  ball  or 
roller  bearings,  and  there  would  not  be  any  particular  de¬ 
mand  for  a  wagon  of  this  kind  for  the  reason  that  two 
horses  can  readily  pull  all  the  load  that  is  desirable  to 
handle  by  an.  ordinary  farmer  upon  the  ordinary  farm 
wagons  as  now  built.  There  is  no  farm  utensil  which  is 
sold  so  cheap  to  the  farmer  as  a  wagon.  A  ball-bearing 
wagon  would  be  expensive  to  build,  and  would  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  in  general  demand,  because  It  could  not  be  sold 
In  competition  with  regular  wagons  as  now  made. 

Troy,  O.  the  troy  wagon  works  co. 

About  five  years  ago  we  experimented  along  this  line, 
but  were  not  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  as  it  material¬ 
ly  qdded  to  the  cost  of  the  wagon,  and  at  that  time  there 
had  been  quite  an  advance  in  the  price  of  farm  wagons 
owing  to  the  extreme  advances  in  the  prices  of  material, 
labor,  etc.,  w’e  did  not  attempt  to  follow  the  matter  any 
further.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  a  very  good  thing,  and 
the  writer,  who  is  interested  in  a  local  retail  implement 
store  here,  lecalls  a  sale  of  a  heavy  dray  the  past  sea¬ 
son  to  a  bre^very  at  Cambridge,  O.  The  deal  hinged  on 
our  being  able  to  equip  the  dray  with  roller  bearings. 
This  was  done  by  our  purchasing  the  roller-bearing  axlo 
stubs  and  having  them  put  on  the  dray  by  a  local  con¬ 
cern  here,  the  cost  being  about  $10.  This  you  see  would 
be  entirely  out  of  reason  for  equipment  on  farm  wagons, 
but  it  might  possibly  be  that  a  cheaper  equipment  could 
be  got  up.  BROWN  MFG.  CO. 

Zanesville.  O.  _ 


THE  COOPER  JERSEY  SALE. — The  annual  event  among 
Jersey  breeders  is  the  auction  sale  of  T.  S.  Cooper,  Coopers- 
burg,  l’a.  This  is  held  on  Decoration  Day  (May  30),  and 
this  year's  offering  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  entire 
series.  About  90  head  of  Jerseys  will  be  sold.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Cooper  bought  the  celebrated  Jersey  bull  Golden 
Fern's  Lad — called  the  best  bull  ever  seen  on  the  Island  of 
Jersey.  This  bull  has  been  bred  to  a  number  of  imported 
cows,  aud  these  cows  will  be  offered  for  sale.  Thus  a 
breeder  has  a  chance  to  buy  a  fine  cow  aud  also  secure  some 
of  the  blood  of  Golden  Fern’s  Lad.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  cows  are  fine  specimens,  combining  some  of  the  best 
blood  in  the  Island.  Every  person  who  is  interested  in 
Jersey  cattle  should,  if  possible,  attend  this  sale.  The  large 
catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  Mr.  Cooper. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

SUNDAY  AT  THE  FARM. 

On  Sunday  mornings  years  ago,  when  but  a 
little  lad, 

I  used  to  come  to  salt  the  sheen  in  this  same 
field  with  dad. 

The  little  clouds  that  floated  round  I  thought 
were  bits  of  wool ; 

The  sky  was  blue  as  'tis  to-day  and  calm  and 
beautiful. 

Now  dad  is  gone,  and  mother,  too;  they  lie 
up  on  the  hill, 

.Tust  by  that  clump  of  popple  trees  beyond 
the  old  red  mill ; 

For  Time  has  sept  a-creepin’  on,  and  you 
and  1  are  men, 

And  Jntle  Robbie  thinks  the  thoughts  that  I 
was  thinkin'  then. 

There’s  a  brown  thrasher  in  the  tree  that 
stands  there  on  the  knoll. 

Just  hear  the  little  tyke  a-spillin'  his  im¬ 
mortal  soul ! 

Our  preacher  says  tnat  man  alone  has  got  a 
soul,  but  yet 

What  pretty  critters  God  has  made,  and  loves 
'em  too,  I'll  bet! 

I  know  the  city  pretty  well ;  I  lived  there 
once  a  while ; 

But  I  was  the  homesickest  boy  you'd  meet  in 
many  a  mile. 

The  very  horses  on  the  street  looked  sad,  it 
seemed  to  me. 

There  wa’n't  no  colts  a-friskin’  round  nor 
lambs  as  I  could  see. 

So  when  in  June  the  breezes  blew  across  the 
prairied  West, 

I  packed  my  grip  and  told  ’em  I  had  got 
enough,  I  guessed  ! 

Of  course,  there's  city  folks  who  keep  theii 
faith  in  God  and  man, 

Though  if  they  stay  there  all  the  while  I 
don't  see  how  they  can  ! 

We’ve  had  our  troubles,  wife  and  I,  we  buried 
little  Dot ; 

Upon  that  slope  we  made  her  grave — a  green 
and  sunny  spot ;  • 

And  Death  will  never  more  to  me  seem  terri¬ 
ble  and  grim, 

Since  I  have  seen  my  little  girl  a-smilin’  up 
at  him. 

And  often  now  I  come  out  here  and  set  mo 
down  a  spell, 

Where  rustlin'  leaves  and  wavin’  grain  seem 
whisp-rin’  “All  is  well.” 

I  wish  that  all  who'd  like  to  feel  their  dead 
are  safe  from  harm 

Could  come  out  here  and  spend  with  me  a 
Sunday  at  the  farm. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  was  lamenting  the 
straightened  plume  on  her  hat,  which 
looked  very  depressed  after  exposure  on 
a  damp  day.  We  told  her  to  sprinkle 
some  salt  on  top  of  the  kitchen  stove, 
and  as  it  begins  to  crackle  wave  her 
feather  in  the  heat  above  it,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  singeing.  This  fluffs  up  the 
feather  wonderfully,  giving  it  a  fullness 
that  cannot  be  obtained  by  curling  over 
a  dull  knife.  -  This  process  only  curls, 
without  fluffing,  and  ostrich  feathers  are 
not  now  curled  up  as  they  used  to  be; 
the  fashionable  effect  is  one  of  great  full¬ 
ness  without  much  curl. 

* 

Tan  shoes  are  to  be  in  high  favor  this 
year,  most  of  them  being  the  soft  fawn 
shade  known  as  champagne,  but  there  are 
darker  browns  for  those  who  desire  them. 
We  are  told  that  fashion  will  not  stop  at 
the  modest  browns,  but  will  favor  all  tints 
in  colored  shoes,  so  the  shop  windows  are 
full  of  gorgeous  slippers  and  Oxford  ties, 
blue,  green,  red,  purple  and  white,  mainly 
in  the  glace  leathers,  though  some  are 
of  dull  kid.  Thej'  will  of  course  be  mainly 
worn  with  gowns  to  match,  or  with  plain 
white.  The  most  practical  white  shoes 
are  those  of  canvas,  which  can  be  scrubbed 
with  soap  and  water,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  to  emerge  from  their  bath  as  fresh 
as  new.  Of  course  the  shoes  are  not  put 
right  into  the  water,  but  are  scrubbed  with 
a  stiff  brush  and  carefully  rinsed. 

* 

Buttercup  and  daisy  cake  looks  good 
and  tastes  even  better  than  it  looks;  a 
friend  sends  the  following  tested  recipe 
for  it  :■  White  part,  one  cupful  sugar,  one- 
fourth  cupful  butter,  one-half  cupful  milk, 


the  whites  of  five  eggs,  one-quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one-half  teaspoonful 
cream  of  tartar,  and  flavor  to  suit  the  taste. 
Yellow  part,  one-half  cupful  sugar,  one- 
half  cupful  butter,  one-half-  cupful  milk, 
yolks  of  five  eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder,  and  flavor  with  grated 
rind  of  lemon.  Bake  in  one  loaf,  ming¬ 
ling  the  two  colors  as  in  marble  cake, 
'fhe  same  recipe  makes  a  handsome  layer 
cake,  using  alternate  layers  of  yellow  and 
white,  put  together  with  marshmallow  fill¬ 
ing  made  as  follows ;  Cover  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  gelatine  with  cold  water  until 
dissolved ;  then  add  seven  tablespoonsfuls 
boiling  water. and  one  pound  of  pulverized 
sugar;  beat  30  minutes,  and  flavor  with 
vanilla. 

* 

Most  furniture  stores  show,  among 
their  bedroom  furnishings,  shirt  waist  and 
dress  boxes,  made  to  stand  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  or  in  any  other  convenient 
space.  They  are  covered  entirely  with 
cretonne,  put  on  smoothly  with  brass¬ 
headed  tacks,  and  lined  with  some  smooth 
cambric  or  chintz.  The  larger  ones  usual¬ 
ly  have  a  space  divided  off  at  one  end  to 
hold  hats,  and  if  desired  some  small  flat 
pockets  may  be  fastened  to  the  under 
side  of  the  lid  to  hold  small  articles,  or 
straps  across  the  lid  may  hold  parasols 
or  umbrellas,  just  as  small  utensils  are 
held  in  the  lid  of  a  workbox.  Such  a 
box  is  a  great  convenience  for  holding 
Summer  wash  dresses  and  waists,  for 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  closet 
room.  The  boxes  shown  in  the  stores 
usually  have  large  ornamental  hinges, 
bronzed  or  gilded.  The  covering  and  lin¬ 
ing  of  such  a  box  is  not  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  home  worker,  and  it  will  pay  well 
for  the  effort  expended  upon  it. 

* 

Dimity  bed  covers  are  as  handsome  as 
marseilles,  while  light  enough  for  Summer 
use.  The  material  is  quite  different  from 
the  dress  fabric  known  by  the  same  name, 
being  about  as  heavy  as  ordinary  pique, 
like  the  dimity  bed-hangings  which  used 
to  decorate  old-fashioned  four-posters. 
The  bed  covers  have  the  corded  effect  of 
pique  printed  in  a  regular  pattern.  These 
bed  covers  in  full  size  cost  $1.75 ;  for 
single  bed  $1.25.  Such  covers  are  often 
used  in  nurses’  training  schools  and  simi¬ 
lar  institutions,  where  frequent  launder¬ 
ing  is  desired.  Light-weight  crochet  bed 
covers  may  be  bought  in  fair  quality  for 
from  75  cents  up;  while  not  as  handsome 
as  the  dimity,  they  are  a  good  investment 
for  Summer  use.  Summer  weight  silka- 
line  comfortables  at  $1.25  are  pretty  in 
pattern  and  coloring,  and  may  take  the 
place  of  the  $2  Winter  covering.  If  it  is 
desired  to  keep  blankets  on  the  beds  for 
extra  use  during  Summer,  it  will  be  wise 
to  baste  a  wide  strip  of  fine  white  cheese¬ 
cloth  over  the  upper  edges.  This  is  ser¬ 
viceable  in  keeping  the  blankets  clean  and 
fresh,  and  gives  a  look  of  careful  neat- 
ness- 

The  Wholesome  Dandelion. 

The  old-fashioned  dish  of  dandelion 
greens  is  unknown  to-day  to  many  a 
modern  table.  This  is  unfortunate,  as 
this  humble  and  despised  weed  has  many 
good  qualities.  The  greens  should  be 
gathered  before  budding,  as  after  this  they 
are  too  bitter  to  suit  most  peoprle.  After 
careful  washings,  they  should  be  boiled 
for  an  hour,  then  seasoned  to  taste,  a  gen¬ 
erous  spoonful  of  butter  not  coming  amiss. 


If  preferred  the  greens  may  be  boiled  with 
a  bit  of  salt  pork.  They  can  also  be  eaten 
cold  with  vinegar,  or  a  mayonnaise  dress¬ 
ing.  The  dandelion  has  a  well-established 
reputation  as  a  blood  purifier  and  as  a 
general  tonic  for  the  system.  As  it  puri¬ 
fies  the  blood,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  a  dangerous  rival  to  many  com¬ 
plexion  creams  were  it  to  be  used  freely 
every  Spring.  The  roots  make  a  Spring 
tonic  that  is  cheaper  and  purer  than  many 
bitters  highly  advertised. 

Every  Spring  my  mother  makes  what 
she  calls  dandelion  .beer.  Clean  thorough¬ 
ly  a  large  handful  of  good-sized  roots. 
Put  in  a  gallon  of  cold  water,  and  boil 
until  all  strength  is  extracted  from  the 
roots.  Then  strain  into  a  crock;  add  one- 
half  pound  granulated  sugar  and  two 
yeast  cakes.  Set  in  a  warm  place;  in  12 
hours  skim  the  scum  from  the  top.  Re¬ 
peat  this  in  10  or  12  hours.  The  beer 
should  now  be  clear.  Bottle  and  put  in 
the  cellar.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  ready 
for  use.  Dandelions  make  a  .good  salad. 
Select  a  thrifty  plant  (a  little  cultivation 
will  benefit  it),  cover  with  a  box  till  well 
blanched,  when  it  can  be  prepared  as  any 
salad.  To  make  this  dish  a  success  the 
’leaves  must  be  used  when  young.  If  you 
live  in  town  and  sigh  in  vain  for  the  dan¬ 
delion  greens  that  your  “mother  used  to 
cook,"  know  that  with  a  little  trouble  you 
can  have  this  addition  to  your  fare.  Most 
of  the  seed-growers  offer  an  improved 
dandelion  seed  for  sale.  This  may  be  sown 
in  June  or  in  May.  However,  the  leaves 
should  not  be  cut  till  the  following 
Spring.  This  cultivated  kind  has  much 
larger  leaves  than  the  wild  variety. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  Virginian,  by  Owen  Wister.  This 
book  has  become  too  well-known  since  its 
first  appearance  to  need  a  special  intro¬ 
duction,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  note  its  re¬ 
appearance  as  the  initial  number  of  Mac¬ 
millan’s  Paper  Novel  Series.  This  series 
is  intended  to  include  recent  copyright 
novels  by  well-known  authors,  the  vol¬ 
umes  bound  in  stiff  paper  covers,  at  a  uni¬ 
form  price  of  25  cents.  Those  who  have  J 
not  already  met  Mr.  Wister’s  cowboy  hero 
have  much  pleasure  in  store.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company  promise  semi-monthly 
issues  in  this  series. 


Indispensable 

For  all  aches  from  head  to  foot 

StJacobs  Oil 

has  curative  qualities 
to  reach  the 

PAINS  and  ACHES 

of  the  human  family,  and  to  re¬ 
lieve  and  cure  them  promptly. 

Price  25c.  and  50c. 


He  who,  in  poverty,  or  sickness,  or  soli¬ 
tude,  can  preserve  a  merry  heart  and  a 
cheerful  countenance  is  a  benefactor  to 
society,  a  testimony  to  his  God,  and  the 
best  of  all  possible  friends  to  himself. — 
Bishop  Thor  old. 


5%  Why  Less? 

Per  Annum 


Assets 
SI  ,700,000 
Surplus. and 
Profits 
60,000 


WE  should  like  to  have  you  investi- 

"  gate  thoroughly  the  merits  of  our 
investment — examine  our  record — 
amt  the  earnings  made  during  the 
past  ten  years  by  methods  free  from 
speculative  dangers.  We  are  certain 
we  can  prove  to  your  satisfaction 
that  your  savings  should  earn  6  p.c. 
per  annum,  at  t lie  same  time  he  abso¬ 
lutely  safe.  The  INDUSTRIAL  pays 
6  p.  c.  per  annum — your  money  may 
be  withdrawn  at  any  time  and  bear 
earnings  f-  reach  day  invested.  Write 
for  particulars  and  endorsement  of 
prominent  clergymen,  professional 
and  business  men. 

1NDUSTBI A  L  SAVINGS  &  LOAN  CO. 

1134  Broadway,  Nkw  York. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 

Price, 

$ 1  EACH. 

Discount  Dozen 
Dots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  Strong, 
Heavy. 
Dowest  i  u  price, 
highest  i  u  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Heap- 
proved  Jan.  25th, 
1903.  Orders 


Circulars 
sent  Free. 


Rural  mail  box. 


promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct  to  the  farmer. 
H.  E.  HESSDER  CO.,  Factory  No.  8,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Rural  Mail  ManY  new  routes  will  go  in  this  year.  We 
nil  lu  I  ITldll  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  in  a  petition.  QAy  CDCCto  first  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  DU  A  IllkE  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


A 


ijers 


Cherry  Pectoral.  Ask  your  doctor  if 
he  uses  it  for  hard  coughs, 


RUBEROID  ROOFING  Is  the  most  durable  roofing 
made.  Easily  applied.  Outlasts  metal  and  shingles 
Requires  no  experience  to  apply.  The  registered 
trade  mark  “  RUBEROID”  is  stamped  on  the 
under  side  every  four  feet.  Manufactured  Solely  bv 
THE  STANDAKD  PAINT  CO.. 

100  William  Street,  N.  V. 


m 


AW. 


For  20  Years  and  Over 

We  have  been  making’  Swan's  Standard  2  and 
3-ply  and 

Extra  Heavy  Felt  Rooting 

I  selling  to  consumers  diroct.  Millions  of  square  feet  aro  now  I 
■  in  U9e.  It  oan  be  applied  by  anyone  on  steep  or  flat  roofs. I 
J  Low  Price!  Durable!  Fire-Proof!  It  you  are  going  to  1 
I  build,  or  have  leaky  shingle  Or  tin  roofs,  send  for  samples,  1 
1  circulars  and  prices. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  COMPANY, 

1  3  Battery  Place,  Now  York,  N.Y# 


STEEL  ROOFING. 

IOO  SQUARE  FEET . 82.00 

VVe  Pay  Freight  East  of  Colorado. 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Bend-hardened 
steel  sheets,  6  and  8  foot  long,  the  best 
roofing,  siding  or  ceiling  you  can  UBe. 
Nails  free.  Painted  two  sides.  Flat,  cor¬ 
rugated  or  V  crimped.  Write  for  free 
catalog  67  .  on  material  from  Sheriffs’ 
and  Receivers’  sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  W RECKING  Co. 
West  85th  .fc  Iron  8ts„  CHICAGO. 


Earn  a  Bicycle 

taking  orders  from  sample  wheel  fur¬ 
nished  by  us.  We  want  an  Active 
lAeent  in  each  town.  Large  profits. 
i>  -ite  for  special  offer. 

Highest  Grade 

1904  ModelsvO  *  atO  %p  i  I 

Coaster  Brakes, Hedgethorne  Puncture- 
proof  Tires  and  best  equipment. 

[1902  &  1903  Mod-  7  s 
els.  Best  Makes  M  *  O  %p  M  fc 

SOU  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  Makes  &  Models,  O  O 

good  as  new  sj.  U  ■  °  v-  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale  at 

half  factory  cost. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  o 
cert  deposit,  and  allow  TEN  DAYS  FREE 
TRIAL  on  every  bicycle.  Any  wheel  not  satis¬ 
factory  returned  at  o nr  expense.  Write  at  once  for 
catalogs  and  our  special  offer.  AUTOMOBILES, 
TIRES,  Sewing  Machines, Sundries, etc., /fid/  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  i7g;c  Chicago 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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Spring  Cleaning. 

Our  subject  for  discussion  at  the  last 
Grange  meeting  was,  “How  Can  We 
Beautify  Our  Town?”  The  lecturer  called 
on  several  brothers  for  ttielr  private  views 
on  this  question.  One  dear,  old  friend 
rose  slowly,  leaning  on  his  cane,  and  said : 
“I  have  heard  many  people  of  Boston  and 
other  big  cities  remark  on  the  beauty  of 
our  drives  and  the  nestling  fields  and  the 
glory  of  our  hills,  and  they  always  say, 
‘Why  will  you  people  mar  it  all  by  dump¬ 
ing'  stuff  in  the  ditches  and  along  the 
lanes?  It  is  too  bad!’  It  is  far  more 
than  ‘too  bad,’  it’s  disgraceful.  I  went 
to  a  lecture  once  a  few  years  ago  and  had 
a  pretty  bad  two  hours,  on  this  same  ques¬ 
tion,  but  I  began  the  next  day  and  cleaned 
up  along  my  land.  About  a  mile  I  own, 
and  I  did  more  than  cart  away  rubbish;  I 
cleared  out  bushes  and  weeds,  and 
straightened  my  fences.  Last  Summer  I 
more  than  got  my  pay  for  any  little  extra 
work,  beside  the  satisfaction  it’s  been  to 
me.  After  milking  the  boy  turned  my 
cows  out,  and  let  ’em  feed  on  the  grass 
along  there.  It  was  good  for  the  grass — 
good  lawn  mower— and  it  was  good  for 
my  cows  and  my  pocketbook.  Now  down 
opposite  the  burying-ground  there’s  a  big 
unsightly  heap  of  stuff,  and  it’s  even 
strewn  along.  Such  places  are  sad  and 
dreary  enough  without  help.  Now  I  am 
willing  to  give  a  day’s  work  with  my  team 
to  get  rid  of  that  abomination,  if  some¬ 
body  else  will  take  hold  too.” 

He  sat  down,  and  pretty  soon  a  brother 
said  he  wisned  the  front  fence  business 
might  be  abolished.  “It  looks,”  he  said, 
“as  if  I  live  here;  and  you  keep  out.  Now 
for  my  part  I  want  every  one  to  know 
that  the  latch-string  is  always  out  where 
I  dwell.”  Another  said  that  he  believed 
the  “dump”  near  the  cemetery  had  been 
cleaned  lately  and  seeded  down.  T  he  old 
man  rose  again.  His  eyes  twinkled 
shrewdly.  “Wall,”  he  said,  “you  know 
the  brother  who  owns  that  land  has  just 
joined  our  Grange.  I’m  real  glad  to  hear 
he’s  done  it,  but  my  offer  holds  good  any¬ 
where  else.  There’s  a  plenty  more  sich 
parcels  of  land !”  Then  he  grew  solemn. 
“I  want  to  warn  my  young  friends  that 
‘What  ye  sow,  that  shall  ye  reap !’  and 
you’ll  have  to  reap  it,  too,  in  the  natural 
increase.  If  you  throw  an  old  wash-basin 
down  in  your  pasture  lot,  a  dozen  neigh¬ 
bors  will  do  more  than  that — you  will 
reap  a  reputation  for  slackness  and  un- 
tnrift  that  perhaps  you  won’t  fully  de¬ 
serve.  Now  my  wife,  she  collects  about 
a  good  large  cartload  of  stuff  from  Fall 
to  Spring  and  through  the  Winter  again, 
i  hen  she  j  ust  piles  it  all  up  somewhere 
right  in  my  way,  and- 1  have  to  get  out 
my  old  cart  and  lug  that  mess  off.”  Some 
one  lauglied,  “Where  do  you  dump  ?” 
“Oh,  I  go  up  in  the  woods  and  put  it  in 
a  swamp  hole  ’t  I  know.  If  you  want 
to  do  so,  too,  I’ll  take  ye  over  some  day.” 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  to  beau¬ 
tify  our  country  towns.  It  is  no  doubt 
very  picturesque  to  see  a  tangle  of  black¬ 
berry  vines  among  rocks,  and  alders  and 
birches  by  the  roadside.  But,  after  all, 
clean  walls  and  smooth  grassy  borders  are 
quite  as  beautiful.  Planting  fruit  trees  as 
they  do  in  Germany  is  good.  The  trees  are 
apple  or  something  common  and  hardy, 
and  a  man  is  chosen  to  consider  it  his  duty 
to  cultivate  and  care  for  trees  and  land. 
No  fences  along  the  roads  are  permitted. 
The  grass  is  kept  like  a  lawn,  and  the 
weary  traveler  is  privileged  to  rest  and 
refresh  himself  in  the  shade.  That  is 
what  all  the  trouble  is  for — for  him.  The 
caretaker  has  the  harvest  for  his  recom¬ 
pense  and  at  the  end  of  10  years  an  apple 
tree  ought  to  do  well,  thus  coaxed  and 
coddled.  It  seems  to  give  excellent  re¬ 
sults  in  Germany ;  and  some  such  plan 
might  work  well  here.  There  are  many 
lovely  brooks  in  the  woodlands  that  bear 
the  brand  of  neglect  and  the  soil  of  civi¬ 
lization  which  might  be  spots  of  loveli¬ 
ness  and  “a  joy  forever,”  with  only  a  lit¬ 
tle  thought  and  a  bit  of  care. 

ADAH  E.  COI.CORD. 

A  Food  Problem, 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  manage,”  said 
Mrs.  Dent,  a  perplexed  frown  on  her  face. 
“You  see  when  there  were  just  John  and 
myself  to  do  the  work  for,  we  used  to 
have  our  heartiest  meal  at  noon,  and  for 
supper  we  would  have  bread  and  butter 
and  sauce.  But  now  you  know  John’s 
brother  is  with  us,  and  he  works  away 
and  has  to  have  a  warm  supper.  And 
John  works  out  of  doors,  so  that  he  needs 
his  hearty  meal  at  noon  just  the  same. 
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What  shall  I  do?  I  don’t  like  to  get  two 
dinners  every  day,  and  yet  I  want  to  feed 
them  both  as  they  should  be  fed.  Can't 
you  give  me  some  help,  Mrs.  Davis?” 

The  older  woman  smiled.  “I  think  1 
can,  my  dear.  I  had  the  same  kind  of  a 
problem  once,  only  more  complex.  You 
see  I  had  children  in  the  family,  and  they 
needed  only  a  simple  meal  at  night ;  then 
one  of  the  family  was  a  brain  worker,  and 
another  was  out  of  doors  so  much  that 
he  could  take  care  of  two  dinners  a  day, 
as  you  call  it ;  still  another  worked  away 
and  carried  a  cold  dinner,  while  as  for 
myself,  if  I  ate  a  hearty  meal  at  night  I 
was  sure  to  be  troubled  with  colds  and  in¬ 
digestion. 

"For  a  time  I  tried  getting  the  two 
warm  meals  a  day.  There  were  quite  a 
number  of  simple  things  I  used  to  get  for 
supper  that  were  nourishing  and  appetiz¬ 
ing  while  not  too  heavy,  such  a?  corn 
chowder,  beef  stew,  Lima  beans  and  warm 
brownbread,  baked  potatoes  and  Johnny 
cake  and  baked  beans.  Then  besides  that 
1  had  bread  and  butter  and  some  kind  of 
stewed  fruit  or  canned  fruit  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  and  a  simple  dessert. 

“Well,  the  family  were  well  fed  and  got 
on  nicely,  but  I  was  making  a  slave  of 
myself.  I  would  get  the  hot  dinner 
cleared  away,  and  then  in  an  hour  or  two 
I’d  have  to  begin  to  get  supper,  and  there 
would  be  kettles  and  cooking  dishes  to 
wash,  and  that  would  make  my  after  sup¬ 
per  work  late  and  there  would  be  no  even¬ 
ing.  I  thought  it  over,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  was  as  important  a  member 
of  the  family  as  any  of  the  others,  and 
that  I  ought  to  take  care  of  myself.  So 
I  went  to  studying  to  find  a  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  And  I  found  it.” 

Mrs.  Dent  looked  expectant.  “What 
was  it?” 

‘  “A  steam-cooker?” 

“A - what?” 

“A  steamer.  At  first  it  was  an  old 
steamer  that  set  into  a  kettle,  but  later 
I  got  one  of  these  patented  ones  that  do 
not  steam  out  into  the  room  and  that  hold 
a  great  deal.  This  is  the  way  I  managed : 
I  would  prepare  rather  more  of  every¬ 
thing  than  I  needed  for  dinner,  then  when 
I  cleared  the  table  I  would  put  what  was 
left  on  to  smaller  dishes  and  set  them 
into  my  steamer.  Then  i  would  not 
have  to  give  a  thought  to  supper  till  it 
was  time  to  set  the  table;  then  I  would 
put  water  in  the  steamer  and  set  it  on 
the  stove.  When  the  family  were  ready, 
supper  would  be  ready,  too,  and  things 
would  be  piping  hot  and  almost  as  good 
as  if  freshly  prepared. 

The  steamer  does  not  dry  things  up 
nor  injure  the  dishes,  and  they  can  be 
kept  hot  till  everyone  is  ready,  no  matter 
if  the  electric  cars  are  half  an  hour  late. 
Once  in  a  while  I  get  a  hot  supper  as  I 
used  to,  but  it  is  usually  something  sim¬ 
ple,  such  as  baked  potatoes  and  Johnny 
cake  or  baked  beans;  these  things  are 
easy  to  get.  But  usually  I  have  my 
steamer  to  depend  on,  and  it  is  such  a  re¬ 
lief  not  to  have  to  be  cooking  in  the  after¬ 
noon  with  the  thoughts  of  a  big  mess  of 
supper  dishes  haunting  me.  I  hen  you 
see  I’d  have  bread  and  sauce  for  the  .chil¬ 
dren  and  myself,  and  the  hearty  ones 
would  have  what  they  needed,  and  all 
without  over-taxing  my  strength.” 

Mrs.  Dent  started  up  and  began  put¬ 
ting  on  her  wraps.  “I’m  going  right  dotim 
town,”  she  said  energetically,  “and  get  me 
a  steamer.  And  I’m  ever  so  much  obliged 
to  you  for  helping  me.” 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pretty  misses’  blouse  shown  is 
made  of  pale  blue  mercerized  chambray 
and  is  worn  with  belt  and  tie  of  blue  rib¬ 
bon.  The  plain  back  with  the  tucked 


piece  each  and  are  gathered  into  straight 
cuffs.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  3J4  yards  21  or  27 
inches  wide,  or  154  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  4,685  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses 
of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price,  10 
cents. 

The  five-gored  skirt  is  always  in  style, 
let  other  designs  be  what  they  may.  As 
shown  it  is  made  of  mixed  homespun,  in 
tans  and  browns  with  threads  of  green, 
but  all  skirting  and  suiting  and  all  the 
heavier  dress  materials  are  appropriate. 
The  model  is  simply  stitched  with  silk  and 
is  finished  with  a  belt,  but  braid  or  other 
trimming  can  be  used  and  the  upper  edge 


*712  Misses’  Five  Gored  Skirt, 

12  to  16  years. 

can  be  cut  on  a  dip  outline  and  under¬ 
faced  when  desirable.  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
five  gores  that  are  shaped  to  provide  ample 
flare  about  the  feet  and  is  laid  in  flat  in¬ 
verted  pleats  at  the  back  that  can  be 
stitched,  as  illustrated,  or  pressed  flat  as 
preferred.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  5  yards  27 
inches  wide,  3  yards  44  inches  wide  or  2j4 
yards  52  inches  wide  when  material  has 
figure  or  nap;  4  yards  27,  2*4  yards  44 
or  2  yards  52  inches  wide  when  material 
has  neither  figure  nor  nap.  The  pattern 
4712  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and 
16  years  of  age ;  price,  10  cents. 


4686  Misses’  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 

12  to  16  years. 

fronts  are  much  liked  and  the  sleeves  are 
the  favorite  ones  that  are  snug  above  and 
full  below  the  elbows.  The  waist  consists 
of  fronts  and  back,  the  former  being 
tucked  at  the  shoulders  and  finished  with 
a  box  pleat.  The  sleeves  are  cut  in  one 


What  Shall  We 
Have  for  Dessert? 

This  question  arises  in  the  family 
every  day.  Let  us  answer  it  to-day.  Try 

Jeil-O, 

a  delicious  and  healthful  dessert.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  two  minutes.  No  boiling!  no 
baking !  add  boiling  water  and  set  to 
cool.  Flavors: — Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry.  Get  a  package 
at  your  grocers  to-day,  io  cts. 


Banner  Lye 


How  easy  to  use 

The  patented  safety  package  is  the 
easiest  to  open  and  the  handiest  to  use. 
No  more  annoyance  ;  no  more  danger  of 
any  sort. 

Ban  ner  Lye  is  not  old-style  lye.  Odor¬ 
less  and  colorless  ;  invaluable  for  clean¬ 
ing  and  disinfecting  your  kitchen,  milk- 
room,  milk-pails,  dairy,  etc.  More  effec¬ 
tive  than  soap  because  it  gets  into  every 
corner;  but  you  can  also  use  it 

to  make  soap 

A  10-cent  can  of  Banner  Lye  and  the 
grease  from  your  kitchen  make  10  pounds 
of  best  hard  soap  or  20  gallons  of  soft 
soap  without  boiling  or  large  kettles  in 
ten  minutes’  time. 

Your  grocer  or  druggist  sells  Banner  Lye. 
Send  to  us  for  free  book  “  Uses  of  Banner  Lye." 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works  Philadelphia  USA 


Popping  of 
lamp-chim¬ 
neys  is  music 
to  grocers. 

Macbeth. 


If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
food  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?  Write  me. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


JOS 


The  Genuine  TOWER  <5 

POMMEL 
SUCKER 

HAS  BEEN  ADVERTI5ED 
AND  SOLD  FOR  A 
QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY. 

LIKE  ALL 

£2£,WATEM0F 
CLOIMNG. 

It  is  made  of  the  best 
materials,  in  black  or  .yellow, 
fully  guaranteed,  and  sold  by 
reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

STICK  TO  THE 

SIGN  OF  THE  FISH. 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.  limit.d.  A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

TORONTO.  CAN.  BOSTON.  HASJ..U  J.A.. 


BIS  mass  rand  offer. 

We  sell  the  celebrated  IMPERIAL, 

PONT  and  MARCEAU  Band  (^_ 

^Instruments  at, - = - tW 

about  one-’— 

half  the  prices  others 
l  ask  for  the  same  high  grade  ' 

1  goods.  For  our  Free  Band 
'instrument  Catalogue,  also 
our  Free  Booklet,  entitled,  , 

•‘How  to  Buy  Band  Instru¬ 
ments,”  for  large  illustrations  and  complete 
descriptions  of  our  three  large  lines  of  brass  instru¬ 
ments.  also  everything  in  Drums,  Clarionets,  Flutes, 
Saxophones,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  free  catalogues,  our 

guarantee  and  refund  proposition,  for  the  most  llberul 
and  instrument  otter  ever  heard  of,  for  the  new 
method  of  selling  instruments  fully  explained,  for 
something  new  and  immensely  interesting  to  every 
bandman,  cut  this  ad  out  and  mall  to  us  today. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &C0., CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


MACHINERY 


bBest  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

•00MER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  We«t  Water  8L, 
ilBACVSS,  H.  X* 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers 

Tho  man  who  wants  to  know 
ALL  about  telephones  for  farm 
era  should  send  for  free  book 
F-  7C,  “  Telephone  Facts  for 

Farmers.”  Address  nearest  office 
Stroinberg-CnrUon  Tel.  C'o. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  I'hlc-iigo,  Ill. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  YOUK  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 
Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line, 
barge  Catalog  No.  9  FliEK. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC.  C0„ 
Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 


Jl Kfl  THU  ONLY 


Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green  — ,, ,,  ^  ■%  «  .  ■ 

catalogue.  JHj^Sure  Protect ion= 
KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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MARKETS 

General  Review. 

The  egg  market  has  weakened  a  little,  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  specially  quotable  change 
in  prices.  The  greatest  surplus  is  of  medium 
and  lower  qualities.  Apples  have  been  run¬ 
ning  poor,  and  consequently  prices  are  shaded. 
.  The  bulk  of  strawberries  received  is  poor, 
being  either  small  or  in  bad  condition.  There 
has  been  some  surplus  of  new  potatoes,  which 
weakened  the  market.  Old.  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  are  firm.  The  Milk  Exchange  has 
reduced  the  price  to  the  producer  to  .2% 
cents  per  quart. 

Prices  obtained  during  current  week  ending 
May  24,  1904 : 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export, 
.$1.08;  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  inspection, 
$1.00%.  Corn,  576/59.  Oats,  48@50.  Rye, 
706/75.  Barley,  47@48. 

FEED. — Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  $256/ 
28.  Flour  middlings,  $286/30. 

SEEDS. — Retail  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Timothy,  bu.,  $3.50.  Clover,  bu.,  $9.  Red- 
top,  bu.,  $1G. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  prime,  95@$1  ; 
No.  1,  90t@92%  ;  No.  2,  80^  87%  ;  No.  3,  G5@ 
75.  Clover,  mixed,  70(q75 ;  clover,  556/60. 
Marsh,  506/55.  Straw,  long  rye,  $1.10@1.25. 
Oat,  50@60. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight 
zone. 

BUTTER.  —  Creamery,  146/20%;  State 
dairy,  13@19%.;  factory,  11%@14;  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  13%<glG;  renovated,  106/17; 
packing  stock,  106/13%. 

CHEESE. — Full  cream,  new,  5@;7%  ;  skims, 
26/4%. 

EGGS. — Fancy  selected  white,  206/21;  fair 
to  prime,  186/19;  Western  and  Southern  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  136/17  ;  checks,  13@14. 

DRIED  FRUITS. — Apples,  evaporated,  4@ 
7%  ;  sun  dried,  2% @4;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2.30 
0/2.40;  cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.65@1,75. 
Raspberries,  25.  Huckleberries,  13%@14. 
Blackberries,  5@5%. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — Apples,  choice  to  fancy, 
$2.75@3.50;  fair  to  good,  $1,256/  2.50. 
Peaches,  Florida,  crate,  $1,506/3.  Strawber¬ 
ries,  qt.,  5@15. 

VEGETABLES. — Potatoes,  Bermuda,  $46/ 
6;  Southern,  $3.75@5 ;  State  and  Western, 
$2.50@3.50 ;  foreign,  168-lb  sack,  $2.25(0:3; 
sweets,  bbl.,  $2,506/5.  Asparagus,  prime,  doz. 
bunches,  $2(1/  2.50;  short  and  culls,  60(0  $1.75. 
Beets,  new  Souiheru,  loo  bunches,  $2(//4.  Car¬ 
rots,  old,  bbl.,  $2@3 ;  new  Southern,  100 
bunches,  $2@3.  Cabbage,  new  Southern, 
bbl.  crate,  $16/2.  Egg  plants,  bu.  box,  $26/3. 
Horseradish,  100  lbs,  $4(0  G.  Kale,  bbl.,  506/ 
GO.  Leeks,  100  bunches,  $36/6.  Lettuce,  doz. 
heads,  50@75 ;  barrel,  $1,506/2.50.  Peppers, 
bushel  carrier,  $16/2.  Peas,  %-bbl.  basket, 
$1(0;  1.50.  String  beans,  %-bbl.  basket,  $1@ 
1.50.  Radishes,  100  bunches,  $1.  Spinach, 
bbl.,  $1(0  1.50.  Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl.,  $1@ 
1.25.  Tomatoes,  bu.  box  or  carrier,  $l@2.z5. 
Watercress,  100  bunches,  756/ $1.50. 

HOPS. — New  York  State,  1903,  2G@35 ; 
Pacific  coast,  1903,  24(0  30 ;  olds,  9@14. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50@2.95  ;  pea, 
$1.75(4/1.95;  red  kidney.  $2.75(0  3;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $2.95(03 ;  yellow  eye,  $2,606/2.65  ;  lima, 
California,  $2.37  %  (7/  2.40. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  lb,  13;  chickens, 
pair,  G0(0$l;  roosters,  lb,  9;  turkeys,  12; 
ducks,  pair,  406/90;  geese,  pair,  90@$1.25 ; 
pigeons,  pair,  35(040. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12@1G; 
broilers,  fancy,  lb,  306/50;  fowls,  126/13; 
squabs,  doz.,  $1.75(02.75. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves,  G 
6/8;  lambs  (hothouse),  head,  $36/7;  pork, 
5@7y2. 

TOBACCO. — Seed  leaf.  Connecticut  fillers, 

46/ G;  tine  wrappers,  506/70;  New  York  State 
fillers,  36/ o;  Virginia  shipping,  common  to 
good  lugs,  66/  7 ;  medium  to  good  leaf,  9@1 1 ; 
good  to  fine  leaf,  ll%@l2-/2. 

BARKS,  ROOTS  AND  HERBS.— Elm,  lb, 
356/  40.  *i  ild  cherry,  lb,  5 % 6/  9-  Sassafras, 
lb,  86/10.  Cascara  sagrada,  lb,  156/19.  Sage, 

IT).  36/5.  Ginseng,  lb,  $4.75@7.  Virginia 
snake  root,  lb,  436/  45. 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  on  fertilizing 
chemicals  are  intended  to '  cover  the  range 
from  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $486/52;  dried 
blood,  $53<g)56 ;  ground  bone,  $256/28 ;  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  $366/45 ;  sulphate  of  potash, 
$446/50;  kainit,  $116/13;  acid  phosphate,  $12 
@15;  copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  5%; 
sulphur  flour,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  3;  liver  of  sul¬ 
phur,  in  50-lb  lots,  lb,  14;  water  glass  (sili¬ 
cate  of  soda),  small  lots,  lb,  15@25. 

LIVE  STOCK. — Steers,  $4.60@5.G0.  Milch 
cows,  with  chives, ‘$256/ GO.  Calves,  $56/6.50. 
Sheep,  $3,506/5.50.  Lambs,  $4,756/7.  Hogs, 
$5.20@5.35. 

“Some  people’s  idea  of  a  contented  dis¬ 
position,”  said  Uncle  Eben,  “is  bein’  will¬ 
in’  to  sit  down  comfortable  an’  wait  foh 
meal  times  while  somebody  else  does  all 
de  work.” — Washington  Star. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Deodorant  for  Cow  Stable. 

&.  B.,  Jamestown,  V.  V. — What  is  the  best 
thing  to  use  to  kill  odor  in  cow  stables?  I 
have  in  the  past  used  air-slaked  lime,  but 
understand  that  this  injures  the  manure  for 
fertilizer.  Will  a  mixture  of  kainit  and  acid 
phosphate  answer  the  purpose?  If  so,  in 
what  proportion  should  they  be  mixed  to 
“balance"  the  manure?  Is  there  danger  of 
injuring  the  feet  of  cattle  by  their  use? 

Ans. — The  trouble  with  lime  is  that  it 
sets  free  ammonia.  Land  plaster  or 
gypsum  is  better  than  lime,  though  it  does 
not  prevent  all  odors.  A  mixture  of 
kainit  and  acid  phosphate  is  the  best  for 
manurial  purposes.  It  would  add  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  and  hold  the  ammo¬ 
nia  better  than-  the  plaster.  The  plaster 
looks  neater  in  the  stable.  Ordinary 
quantities  of  the  kainit  and  phosphate  will 
not  hurt  the  cattle. 

Carbolic  Acid  Emulsion. 

Reader,  Xo  Address. — On  page  305  is  a 
statement  by  Prof.  Slingerland  about  which 
I  wish  fuller  information.  Does  carbolic  acid 
emulsion  need  special  apparatus  to  make  it, 
and  how  liberally  and  how  often  should  it  be 
applied  to  onions?  t^  course  it  does  not 
want  a  cupful  to  each  plant. 

Ans. — No  special  apparatus  is  required 
to  make  the  carbolic  acid  emulsion  for 
Cabbage  or  Onion  maggots.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  dissolve  the  soap  in  hot 
water,  and  when  in  solution  add  the  car¬ 
bolic  acid  and  thoroughly  stir  or  agitate 
the  hot  mass  into  an  emulsion.  In  apply¬ 
ing  to  onions  one  could  simply  dilute  the 
emulsion  to  the  specified  strength,  and 
then  pour  it  along  the  rows  of  plants  from 
a  watering  pot,  using  it  liberally. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

How  to  Use  Nitrogen  Bacteria. 

C.  TV.  8.,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. — I  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  nitrogen  germs  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  properly 
to  charge  a  gallon  of  water,  and  propose 
to  use  the  same  iu  moistening  the  clover 
seed  sown,  and  thus  inoculate  the  soil  for 
Red  clover.  How  much  clover  seed  should 
be  used  with  this  amount  of  water  and 
microbes?  How  long  should  the  seed  be 
moistened  before  sowing?  How  long  will 
the  “cake"  of  nitrogen  gatherers  keep  unin¬ 
jured  before  being  used,  and  is  it  necessary 
to  use  phosphate  or  poTash  when  using  this 
material  on  fairly  rich  ground? 

Ans. — A  culture  solution  of  one  gal¬ 
lon  is  sufficient  to  inoculate  about  a  bush¬ 
el  and  a  half  of  clover  seed.  The  seed 
should  not  be  soaked,  but  merely  moist¬ 
ened.  There  is  no  necessity  for  allowing 
the  seed  to  be  in  the  solution  longer  than 
the  time  sufficient  to  moisten  the  seed 
coat.  The  dry  culture  as  packed  for 
sending  out  from  this  laboratory,  will  re¬ 
tain  i/s  vitality  if  kept  dry  and  under  or¬ 
dinary  conditions  of  temperature,  for  a 
period  of  six  to  twelve  months.  On 
fairly  rich  ground  there  is  ordinarily  no 
necessity  for  the  addition  of  phosphate 
or*  potash.  I  might  add  that  where  soil 
is  acid  a  light  liming  is  very  beneficial  in 
starting  a  leguminous  crop  where  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  secure  an  effective  inoculation. 

[Prof.]  G.  T.  MOORE. 

Mulching  Young  Apple  Trees. 

F.  TV.  P.,  Preston,  X.  V. — I  have  just  set 
out  a  small  apple  orchard  for  home  use.  I 
do  not  wish  to  cultivate.  I  have  mulched 
the  trees  with  strawy  horse  manure,  and  will 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  stable  manure, 
hen  manure  and  hard  wood  ashes  to  use 
when  necessary.  IIow  can  I  get  the  best  re¬ 
sults  under  these  conditions  with  clay  soil? 

Ans. — In  handling  our  young  apple  trees 
we  do  not  put  the  mulch  up  close  to  the 
trunk,  but  leave  a  space  of  about  six 
inches  around  it  well  hoed  so  as  to  keep 
the  grass  away  from  the  tree.  The  mulch 
is  put  around  .outside  of  this  small  hoed 
space.  We  would  put  the  manure  around 
the  tree  in  a  circle  five  or  six  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  if  we  had  enough  of  it,  and  sprinkle 
the  hen  manure  and  the  wood  ashes  up 
closer  to  the  tree.  In  putting  on  the 
wood  ashes  we  would  rather  lift  the 
mulch  and  put  the  ashes  under  it.  June 
is  the  best  month  for  growth.  We  would 
crowd  the  tree  hard  in  -that  month. 


Metal  Roofing. — On  pages  327  and  395 
metal  roofs  were  discussed.  The  oldest  iron 
roof  in  this  neighborhood  was  put  on  a 
dwelling  house  in  October,  1S7G,  nearly  28 
years  ago.  This  roof  has  been  painted  about 
once  in  three  years,  and  looks  like  lasting 
25  years  longer,  with  the  same  care  in  paint¬ 
ing.  In  1884  I  roofed  a  house  with  tin.  It 
has  been  painted  about  once  in  three  years, 
and  seems  to  be  as  good  as  it  was  at  first. 
In  1891  I  roofed  a  barn  with  steel.  This 
steel  roof  was  painted  twice  on  the  under 
side  before  it  was  put  on,  and  has  been 
painted  once  each  year  on  top.  It  is  rusted 
some  on  the  under  side  and  the  painting  once 
a  year  has  not  kept  the  top  entirely  free  from 
rust.  Iu  the  last  four  years  11  barns,  two 
dwellings  and  one  church  have  been  struck 
by  lightning  within  about  five  miles  of  where 
I  write,  and  not  one  of  these  14  buildings 
was  roofed  with  metal.  This,  of  course,  is 
only  negative  evidence.  It  may  have  just 
happened  that  the  lightning  struck  the  wood 
and  slate-roofed  buildings.  We  are  in  the 
same  county  and  only  1G  miles  from  Steuben¬ 
ville,  O.,  but  had  not  heard  of  a  metal-roofed 
building  being  struck  by  lightning  until  I 
read  the  communication  of  J.  II.  II.  on  page 

R.  M.  R. 

E.  Springfield,  O. 


May  28, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

f MPRni/Fn  I-ARGE  YORKSHIRE 
linrnu  ECU  SERVICE  BOAR8  and 
Spring  Pigs,  from  imported  stock  at  right  prices. 
W.  H.  FISHER,  Spahr  Building^  Columbus,  O. 

Practical  Farm  Superintendent  Wanted. 
To  take  charge  of  thousand  acre  farm  and  dairy; 
must  be  able  to  put  into  practice  most  improved  and 
up-to-date  methods;  also  to  oversee  office  accounts 
and  general  business  operations.  Applicants  must 
state  age,  experience  and  wages  expected. 

_ Address,  P.  O.  Box  G29,  New  York  City. 

INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  or  small. 
Improved  and  unimproved;  timber  and  other  lands. 
Best  fruit  growing  section:  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate. 
Varied  products;  great  profits.  For  State  map  and 
valuable  reports  free,  address, 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


FARMS. 

Money  makers  in  Western  New  York.  Beautiful 
farms  in  the  Great  Dai  ry  and  Fruit  Belt, near  Buffalo; 
farms  the  profits  of  which  will  pay  their  cost  every 
three  to  four  years  right  along,  and  have  done  so  for 
years;  to  settle  a  large  estate  we  offer  a  few  of  these 
cbolcefarms  for  Immediate  sale:  enclose  stamp  for 
proof  and  descriptions  SHIPMAN,  91»  Elm  Street, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  largest  Farm  Agency  in  the  State. 


“Do  the  automobiles  give  you  much 
trouble?”  asked  the  visitor.  “Not  now,” 
replied  the  farmer,  carelessly;  “not  since 
we’ve  learned  that  a  charge  of  buckshot 
will  bust  a  tire.” — Chicago  Post. 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

FARM  CATALOGUE  FREE,  describing  and 
Illustrating  a  few  good  productive  properties,  with 
stock,  tools  and  growlDg  crops  Included,  5  to  400  acres, 
$400  to  $10,01)0.  Low  prices  to  settle  estates  quickly. 
It  Is  full  of  reliable  information  about  New  England 
soils,  crops,  markets,  climate,  etc.  A  few  farms  on 
easy  terms.  Write  E.  A.  STROUT.  FARM  AGENCY, 
Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  or  24  Franklin 
St.,  Boston  Mass. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
Write  J .  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


ATTE  NT  I O  NTCLlj  s;“ 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
1.  HJSRZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


What  The  Earth  Produces. 

The  earth  has  nourished  us  through  un¬ 
known  ages  of  human  existence.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  earth  supplies  us  with  every¬ 
thing  that  we  really  require  for  existence  ? 
Have  you  ever  thought  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  earth  supplies  us  with  the  means 
to  keep  our  bodily  vigor,  our  health,  if  we 
only  knew  it?  The  animals  know  by  in¬ 
stinct  what  is  good  for  them  and  will  search 
until  they  find  in  some  plant  what  they 
need  for  correcting  indigestion  or  constipa¬ 
tion,  etc.  Is  it,  theiefore,  not  possible  that 
there  are  roots  and  herbs  supplied  by  nature 
which  will  cure  the  diseases  that  afflict 
human  kind  ?  That  is  why  Dr.  Pierce,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  such  faith  in  his  "Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.”  Years  ago,  when  he  was 
in  general  and  .active  practice,  he  found 
that  a  combination  of  certain  herbs  and 
roots  made  into  an  alterative  extract,  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  alcohol,  would  always  put 
the  stomach  into  a  healthy  condition,  nour¬ 
ish  the  tissues,  feed  the  blood  and  nerves 
and  put  healthy  tone  into  the  whole 
system. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
restores  the  lost  flesh  by  curing  diseases  of 
the  stomach  and  other  organs  of  digestion 
and  nutrition  and  enabling  the  perfect  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation  of  food  from  which 
flesh  and  strength  are  made. 

"I  was  all  run  down,  very  nervous,  and  suf¬ 
fered  terribly  from  stomach  trouble,  which  the 
doctors  pronounced  indigestion,”  writes  Mrs. 
Wm.  Morey,  of  Marshall,  Mich.  "I  doctored 
for  a  year  without  permanent  relief.  Was  ad¬ 
vised  by  a  friend  to  try  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery,  and  after  the  use  of  nine  bottles 
I  was  cured.  I  can  heartily  recommend  the 
|  Golden  Medical  Discovery  ’  to  any  one  suffer¬ 
ing  from  stomach  trouble.  My  husband  was 
also  greatly  benefited  by  its  use.” 

To  gain  knowledge  of  your  own  body — in 
sickness  and  health — send  for  the  People’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  A  Dook 
of  1008  pages.  Send  21  cents  in  stamps  for 
paper -covered,  or,  31  stamps  for  cloth- 
bound  copy.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  663 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


OOKKEEPING,  STENOGRAPH! 
Penmanship,  Telegraphy  and  Type- 
wrltlng  taught  by  mail  at  Eastman 
Positions  for  all  graduates  of  complete 
commercial  course.  Outfit  for  home  study 
$6.  Catalogue  free.  Address  C.  U.  Gaines, 

Box 681,  VoUjjhkeopslo,  N.  Yv or  119  West  125tUSt.,  New  York,  N.Y 
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BINDER  TWINE  August  post,  Moulton.aiowa. 

SAVES  BYE  GRAIN  AND  STRAW* 

CHAMPION,  o 

-  B 


3*HOs 

.THE 


Xnsllago  Msehincry,  Tread  Powers,  Round  SUoe,  Wood  8awe  Engines 
Panning  Mills,  Corn  Shelters.  HARDER  HFG.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N. 


and  Wheat  ’ 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
..  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  bechanged 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GRANT-FERRIS  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y 


APPLE  BARRELS. —Made  of  seasoned  stock 
**  guaranteed  to  stand.  You  will  ueed  them;  buy 
now  and  save  money.  Robt.  Gillies,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


ASTHMA  CUliED  to  stay  cured.  Health  restored. 


FREE. 


Book  54  F 

P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo.  N.Y 


I5AW  MILL  MACHINERY 


You  have  only  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  >  merits  of 
American  Saw  Mills 

to  be  convinced  of  their  eu- 
.  .  .  ,  perioritj.  Factory  right  at 

doors  or  iron,  coal  and  steel  production.  Lowest  froight  rates. 
Iceaj  ust  right  too.  Fire  sizes  portable  saw  mills.  Edgers ,  trimmers, 
I  ohmgle  machines,  lath  mills,  cord  wood,  cut-off  and  rip  saws,  steam 
I  ““  Moline  engines,  feed  mills.  Supplies  of  every  description.  Free 
I  catalogue.  Ask  for  it.  Describes  everything  In  detail. 

I-'  AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINE  CO. 

|  8  10  Engineering  Bldn. New  York  City. 


WELL  DRILLS. 

With  one  of  Loomis’ late  improved  machines 
you  are  sure  of  large  profits  on  the  capital 
invested.  They  are  the  leaders  iu  this  line. 
Certainly  the  greatest  money  earning  Well 

Drilling  Machinery  made  in  America.  Address 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


rUr^SPECTACLES 

A  aJIi  I  wanted .  CODIAKBOM 


at  wholesale.  Send 
f  orcatalog.  Agenta 
.  COCliTEBOPTlCAL  CO.  Chicago,  UL 


SILOS 


Best.  Cheapest.  Also  Horse  Powers,  Cut¬ 
ters,  Hay  Presses,  Saw  Machines,  etc. 

HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Cobiosklll,  N.  Y. 


C  1 1  A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  with  guar- 

SrA,,  ,,  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 

IUxU)  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer’s  Clubs 
&  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co„  Jefferson.  O. 


STRAWBERRIES 

and  all  other  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Hothouse 
Products,  Dressed  Calves  and  Lambs;  Fancy  Eggs, 
etc.  Highest  prices  secured  for  choice  goods. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 
ARCHDEACON  &  Co.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission  jag.  i83s  Rntr^  ^^York. 

„  ,  ,  Rst.isoo.  Butter, cheese, 

KgtB’  wonnw *  RndS?oSr®d  calZ,e8’ frame’  etc-  Fruits! 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


GBO.  P,  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot- 
nqu8e  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
12th  St. 


34  &  36  Little 


St.,  New  York. 


TAKE  THE •  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privileges. 
Special  $15.00  rate  on  certain  dates.  Full 
information  on  application  to  local  Agents,  or 
R.  E.  Payne,  General  Agent,  291  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A., 
385  Broadway,  New  York. 


JAYNE’S 

CURES 


EXPECTORANT 


THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


••• 
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FISHING  FOR  FARM  HANDS. 

HOW  MICHIGAN  DOES  IT. — Last  March 
neighbors  and  friends  of  A.  C.  Glidden,  of 
Paw  Paw,  Mich.,  asked  him  to  go  to  New 
York  and  get  a  few  men  who  were  willing  to 
do  farm  work.  After  some  sorting  he  got  a 
dozen  or  fifteen.  They  turned  out  so  well 
that  he  was  sent  for  more.  The  story  quick¬ 
ly  got  into  the  newspapers,  and  Mr.  Glidden 
found  himself  in  great  demand.  lie  has  made 
five  trips  thus  far,  taking  out  nearly  100 
men,  and  is  likely  to  come  several  times  more, 
as  he  is  getting  orders  now  from  other  parts 
of  his  and  neighboring  States.  The  writer 
found  Mr.  Glidden  at  his  hotel  after  a  busy 
day,  during  which  he  had  picked  out  20 
men  considered  worth  trying.  His  orders  on 
this  trip  were  for  15  men  to  work  in  a  nur¬ 
sery,  five  for  a  ladder  and  wheelbarrow  fac¬ 
tory  near  Chicago,  three  general  farm  hands, 
and  one  man  and  wife  for  a  fruit  farm.  So 
that  night  he  lacked  five  of  the  required 
number. 

WHERE  HE  GETS  THEM.— Most  of  this 
lot  were  secured  through  the  Salvation  Army 
Labor  Bureau.  The  Army  is  broadening 
its  work  in  this  line,  and  succeeds  in  helping 
a  large  number  of  unemployed  to  get  places 
where  they  can  be  of  more  account  to  them¬ 
selves  and  others.  This  Interstate  Labor  Bu¬ 
reau  is  conducted  on  strict  business  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  has  a  competent  man  as  superin¬ 
tendent.  On  a  previous  trip  Mr.  Glidden  got 
five  men  from  the  Labor  Bureau  in  the  Barge 
Office. 

THE  MEN. — I  arranged  to  meet  Mr.  Glid¬ 
den  at  the  Salvation  Army  headquarters, 
14th  street,  near  6th  avenue,  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  to  see  how  he  selects  his  men.  He  was 
there  before  eight  o'clock,  having  picked  up 
one  recruit  on  his  way  across  Union  Square, 
a  lusty  young  Scotchman,  in  hard  luck,  out 
of  work,  without  a  cent  of  money.  He  had 
had  no  breakfast,  and  had  slept  out- of  doors 
— rather  hard  lines,  yet  the  experience  of 
dozens  of  poor  fellows  in  this  city  every 
night.  A  sign  by  the  door  stated  that  20 
men  were  wanted  for  work  in  the  West. 
There  were  plenty  of  applicants.  One  by 
one  they  were  taken  into  a  little  office,  and 
Mr.  Glidden  gave  them  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion.  Following  are  some  of  the  questions 
asked  : 

What  have  you  been  doing? 

What  kind  of  work  do  you  want  to  do? 

How  old  are  you? 

Do  your  parents  know  where  you  are,  and 
will  they  let  you  go  so  far  away?  (This  in 
the  case  of  boys  under  21.) 

Have  you  any  money? 

The  conditions  were  then  explained,  re¬ 
garding  kind  of  work,  location,  pay,  etc.  Do 
you  want  to  go  under  these  conditions? 

How  soon  could  you  get  ready  to  go? 

The  answers  varied.  They  had  been  work¬ 
ing  in  the  streets,  in  restaurants,  in  factories 
and  on  farms.  Their  ages  were  from  17  to 
35.  They  were  willing  to  do  almost  any¬ 
thing  they  could  get.  Some  had  no  money. 
One  had  10  cents,  and  another  one  cent. 
Most  of  them  had  a  -morning  paper  in  their 
pocket,  with  the  help  advertisement  section 
turned  outside,  which  was  very  good  evidence 
that  they  really  wanted  work.  Some  were 
American  born ;  others  German,  English, 
Welsh,  Scotch,  Polish,  and  one  was  from 
South  America.  With  two  exceptions  they 
were  a  likelier  looking  lot  than  one  would 
expect  to  pick  up  off  the  street.  About  75 
per  cent  of  the  applicants  examined  were 
taken.  One  man  whose  breath  suggested 
beer  was  turned  off  at  once,  no  drinking  men 
being  wanted.  A  man  and  wife  were  secured 
for  the  fruit  farm.  Mr.  Glidden  was  doubt¬ 
ful  about  being  able  to  fill  this  order,  as  pre¬ 
vious  attempts  to  get  female  help  for  domes¬ 
tic  service  had  failed  completely.  As  none 
of  these  people  had  money  enough  to  pay 
railroad  fare,  each  was  made  to  sign  an 
agreement  that  all  expenses  of  the  trip  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  first  two  months’  wages. 
Mr.  Gliuuen  has  taken  no  Italians  yet,  and 
does  not  care  specially  to  do  so,  as  he  pre¬ 
fers  men  who  are  more  likely  to  stay  and  be¬ 
come  citizens.  The  nursery  firm  mentioned 
would  have  taken  four  Italians,  but  he  did 
not  find  any  suitable.  There  is  no  use  in 
taking  Italians  unless  several  can  go  to¬ 
gether.  They  are  said  to  do  very  well  in 
gangs  on  fruit  farms.  The  whole  party  was 
to  meet  us  at  the  Cortlandt  Street  Station  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The  railroad 
company  furnished  two  obliging  young  men 
to  arrange  the  ticket  business  and  help  Mr. 
Glidden  get  his  numerous  newly-adopted 
family  on  board  ferry  and  train.  All  but 
two  of  the  desired  number  were  on  hand.  The 
others  had  doubtless  changed  their  minds. 

HOW  THEY  ARE  DISTRIBUTED.— I  asked 
Mr.  Glidden  how  he  divided  up  the  men,  and 
whether  the  farmers  were  allowed  to  pick 
out  whoever  they  wanted. 

“No,”  said  he ;  “there  would  he  trouble 
right  away  if  I  did  that.  I  do  the  picking 
out,  and  they  must  take  whoever  I  give 
them.”  However,  he  has  a  careful  record  of 
the  special  requirements  of  each  applicant  for 
help,  and  tries  to  put  each  one  in  the  place 
for  which  he  seems  best  fitted.  He  charges 
a  commission  sufficient  to  make  fair  pay  for 

time  and  expenses. 
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WHY  NOT  OTHERS? — From  the  unusual 
success  of  this  experiment  one  might  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  here  is  the  solution  of 
the  whole  vexatious  farm  problem.  Why  not 
have  every  community  where  the  need  exists 
send  some  one  to  the  city  for  a  supply  ?  I 
know  of  a  number  of  cases  where  this  has 
been  done.  Why  not  make  it  a  general  prac¬ 
tice?  This  would  be  all  right  where  the 
right  kind  of  a  man  could  be  found  to  make 
the  trip.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Glidden  is  a  thorough  hustler.  He  has  a 
keen  knowledge  of  human  nature,  can  size  up 
a  man  quickly,  and  finds  them  in  places 
where  others  might  not.  The  job  is  no  sine¬ 
cure,  and  any  man  who  succeeds  in  getting 
anything  like  a  desirable  lot  must  work  hard 
and  keep  his  eyes  and  ears  open.  There  are 
many  rascals  who  are  looking  after  free 
transportation.  On  one  occasion  three  men 
skipped  out  a  station  or  two  short  of  their 
destination,  and  the  man  who  was  piloting 
the  crowd  had  to  stand  the  loss  of  carfare, 
about  $50.  He  had  noticed  that  they  were 
acting  rather  strangely,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  had  the  scheme  all  made  tip.  When 
any  neighborhood  is  to  send  a  man  to  get 
help  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  up  a  schedule 
of  just  exactly  what  is  wanted  and  write  to 
the  Salvation  Army  Interstate  Labor  Bureau, 
I4th  street,  near  6th  avenue,  or  any  other 
reliable  agency.  They  can  sometimes  ar¬ 
range  to  have  a  number  of  men  investigated 
and  thus  save  time.  w.  w.  h. 

RAISING  TURKEYS. 

We  have  found  young  turkeys  as  easy  to 
raise  as  chickens  when  cared  for  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner :  The  method  of  hatching 
is  immaterial — a  reliable  incubator,  hens 
or  turkey  hens  whichever  is  most  conven¬ 
ient.  The  time,  however,  is  important.  As 
the  Springs  here  are  cold  and  often  wet 
we  find  it  better  to  have  poults  hatch  about 
June  1.  Have  sufficient  turkey  hens  sit¬ 
ting  to  care,  for  the  poults  when  hatched. 
If  they  have  been  sitting  but  a  week  you 
may  put  the  newly  hatched,  but  thoroughly 
.dried,  little  poults  under  them  at  night  and 
they  win  care  for  them.  Never  try  to  raise 
turkeys  in  a  brooder  or  with  common  hens. 
Do  not  give  more  than  20  poults  to  each  hen 
to  mother,  and  place  herself  and  brood  in  a 
triangular  pen  made  of  boards  12  inches 
wide  and  placed  on  edge.  Flace  within  this 
enclosure  a  house  of  some  kind.  If  the 
weather  be  warm  an  A-shaped  lath  coop  will 
answer.  Have  the  pen  movable,  and  move 
to  fresh  grass  frequently.  Feed  the  turkey 
plenty  of  corn,  but  do  not  feed  the  poults  un¬ 
til  36  hours  after  the  last  one  is  hatched. 
Provide  fresh  water  in  clean  drinking  foun 
tains  and  grit. 

Sprinkle  the  hen  with  a  good  insect  pow¬ 
der,  and  keep  the  poults  at  all  times  free 
from  lice.  Between  the  third  and  sixth 
day  spread  the  wing  of  each  little  poult  and 
pull  out  the  six  quills  you  will  find  start¬ 
ing  to  grow  along  the  outer  edge.  When  the 
poults  can  fly  over  this  pen  let  them  have 
free  range  with  their  mother,  but  see  that 
they  come  home  at  night  if  you  are  obliged 
to  bring  them  a  few  times.  Feed  liberally 
when  they  come  home,  and  always  have 
grit  and  fresh  water  where  they  may  have 
free  access  to  it.  Keep  their  house  and  pen 
clean.  A  turkey  will  not  live  in  filthy 
quarters,  nor  if  lousy.  If  you  are  making 
a  success  of  the  dry  feeding  system  with 
chicks  you  will  succeed  with  the  turkeys  by 
the  same  system.  Pinhead  or  (lake  oatmeal, 
dry  bread  soaked  in  milk  or  water  and 
squeezed  dry,  curds  mixed  with  chopped 
onion  or  dandelion  tops  are  all  good  foods. 
Sometimes  we  are  able  to  buy  through  our 
grocer  breakfast  food  or  pinhead  oatmeal 
that  has  become  wormy  (not  musty)  .at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  and  they  make  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  turkeys  or  chicks.  Feed  no 
sloppy  foods  and  not  too  much  at  one  time. 

Iowa.  MARGARET  C.  DALI’. 

Draft  Horse  Breeding. — As  regards  the 
outlook  for  good  draft  horses,  the  demand 
is  growing  better  each  year.  Western  Craw¬ 
ford  County  has  been  breeding  the  heavy 
draft  horse  for  over  35  years,  and  we  have 
always  found  that  they  brought  the  top 
price  when  put  on  the  market.  A  few  years 
ago,  when  the  horse  market  went  down,  our 
breeders  got  careless  and  bred  to  any  horse 
that  was  cheap,  and  consequently  our  stock 
became  greatly  reduced  in  size.  When  the 
marKet  improved,  in  place  of  the  heavy 
drafter  that  was  in  demand,  we  had  a  lot  of 
chunks  on  our  hands.  The  rise  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  brought  our  breeders  to  their  senses,  and 
they  began  to  look  around  for  larger  stal¬ 
lions  to  breed  to,  and  a  greater  interest  is 
being  taken  to-day  than  at  any  time  before. 
Companies  have  been  organized  all  through 
this  section  buying  the  best  draft  stallions 
that  can  be  procured.  There  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  a  good  demand  for 
the  heavy  draft  horse  in  moving  heavy  loads 
from  place  to  place  in  the  cities,  where  it 
cannot  be  done  in  any.  other  way.  The 
average  life  of  the  heavy  drafter  in  ‘the  city 
is  from  three  to  five  years,  so  there  must 
be  a  demand,  and  the  breeder  who  has  a 
heavy  team  of  horses  on  hand  will  always 
find  a  buyer  when  he  is  ready  to  sell.  Very 
few  horses  that  go  to  the  city  are  purebred. 

Hartstown,  Pa.  j.  w.  c. 


PRICES  FOR  HORSES. 

Work  horses  from  1,200  to  1,350  pounds 
cost  from  $85  to  $140 ;  from  1,350  to  1,700 
cost  from  $135  to  $225.  Mules  with  lots  of 
weight,  say  1,400  pounds,  cost  upward  of 
$500  per  span.  Mules  of  1,200  cost  $350  per 
span  ;  small  cotton  mules,  weighing  from  950 
to  1,050  pounds,  cost  from  $00  to  $140  per 
head.  john  s.  cooper. 

Illinois. 

We  have  just  closed  a  sale  of  horses  and 
mules  here,  in  which  $50,000  worth  of  stock 
changed  ownership  ;  horses  from  $85  to  $325. 
They  sold  according  to  size,  flesh,  age  and 
performance.  Good  plain,  sound  business 
horses  can  be  had  here,  15%  to  16  hands, 
from  $100  to  $150;  mules  from  $115  to  $175, 
according  to  size  and  flesh.  Some  pairs  of 
mules  have  sold  for  $400  to  $500  ;  these  were 
well  matched,  large  and  had  flesh. 

Tennessee.  knigiit  &  jetton. 


WILL  you  buy  a  separator  because 
the  agent  is  a  “good  fellow?” 
Some  people  do.  We  hope  such  will 
read  this.  The  Tubular  talks  for 
itself  and  is  bought  for  itself. 

If  You  Have  a  Brand  New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  it  in  the  garret. 

We  will  aril  you  n  Sharpie* 
Tubular,  guaranteed  to  miik* 
enough  more  butter  than  the 
other  from  the  same  milk  to 
pay  35  per  cent  yearly  dividend 
on  the  whole  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  You  teat  them  aid* 
by  aide. 

Pierpont  Morgan  is 
hunting  a  place  to 
put  money  at  6  per 
cent:  here  is  a  guaran¬ 
teed  25  per  cent  to  you. 

While  this  dividend 
pays  your  bills  the 
Tubular  makes  your 
life  more  pleasant  by 
pleasing  your  wife. 

A  waist  low  milk 
vat  saves  your  back. 

Simple  bowl— easy  to 
wash— the  only  one  that  is  so.  Auto¬ 
matic  oiling;  the  only  one  that  has. 
Easier  to  turn  than  others  and 
safer.  Catalog  A-153  explains  better. 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DOG  POWERS 


BEST.  CHEAPEST 

HARDER  MFC.  CO., 
Coblosklll.  N.  Y. 


BAKER’S  TRACEL„EasRsNESS. 

No  whiffletrees— no  traces.  Fine  for  farm  work.  Has  no 
equal  for  use  in  orchard,  vineyard,  garden,  lumbering,  etc. 
Easier  ontcam.  Write  us  now.  Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 

B,  F.  BAKER  CO.,  223  Main  SI.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y, 


Don’t 

Waste 


WATER  TANKS 

MADE  OF 


ABE  THE 


RAIiFH  B.  CARTER  OO.,  80  Cortlandt  St,,  K.W 


ROW  DEPOSITED  IR  THE  BARK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  In,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD  S  FAIR, 
this  enormous  sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co.f 

108  NT.  8th  Street, 

St,  Louis,  Mo. 


All  Sheep 

1  are  a  prey  to  scab,  lice,  ticks,  etc. 
}  You  should  act  promptly  with  the 
sovereign  remedy.  Don’t  experi¬ 
ment;  others  have  done  it  for  you. 
The  result  is  they  all  endorse 

Zenoleum 

Used  exclusively  by  Government 
Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  leading  sheep  men 
everywhere.  Relieves  from  ticks, 
red  lice,  and  maggots,  removes 
intestinal  worms,  heals  wounds 
and  sores,  and  prevents  contagion 
among  all  animals. 

“The  Great  Coal  Tar  Carbolic 
Disinfectant  Dip.1' 

Mixed  with  water  only,  requires 
no  chemicals.  One  gallon  makes 
100  gallons  of  dip. 

Sample  gal.,  express prepaid,  Cl.  50. 
Five  gallons,  Zrelglit  prepaid,  ®6.2o. 
Send  for  bookIets,“Veterluary  Adviser” 
and  “Plggie'B  Troubles."  Both  free. 

Zcnnei*  Disinfectant  Co. 
100  Bates  St. 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


ansEnsaftne  beery  bit 

Even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  ugly  horse 
Cures  hicKers.  shyers,  runaways  etc. 

FOUR  bits  in  on®.  TEN  dayd  TRIAL 
PROF.  j.  BEERY,  Pleasant  Hill  Ohio 


-DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NKWTON’8  Heave,  Cough,  DU- 
temper  and  Indigestion  Core. 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
r  throat  aU(*  stomach  -  troubles, 
f  VN1*’1  Strong  rtcommtndB.  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co.. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


spavins 

aired  oy  one 


45-minute 

treatment 


.  FLEMINC'8  I.  the 

Quick  and  .ure  .pavin  cure. 
Thousand,  oured  by  thl* 
wonderful  46-minute  method. 
Guaranteed  always.  Free 
Book  abont  Spavin,  Ourb. 
Ringbone,  Splint,  eto. Write. 

FXEBINO  BROS*.  Chenlita, 
S22  Colon  Stock  Id».Chlcafo,Ili. 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

AT  $43.75 

est  grade  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
made,  the  strongest,  simplest, 
lightest  running,  closest  skim¬ 
mer,  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and 
most  tnorough  hand  cream 
separator  made.  For  large 
illustrations  and  complete  de¬ 
scriptions,  for  our  special 

30  DAYS’  FREE 
TRIAL  PROPOSITION 

and  the  most  astonishing  offer 
ever  made  on  any  CREAM 
SEPARATOR.  WRITE  FOR 
SPECIAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
CATALOGU  E.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., 

Chicago,  III. 


The  Superior 
Cream  Separator 

Gets  ALL  t  he  Cream  In  HO  to  90  min¬ 
utes.  Simple,  scientific,  practical.  Never 
fails.  40,cno  Fanners  useit.  Does  not  mis 
water  with  milk.  Least  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Our  Binding  Guarantee  assures 
your  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Write 
today  for  particulars. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co. 
a,  Grand  River  Aye.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Has  three  times  the  separat¬ 
ing  power  of  other  makes- 
Does  not  mix  water  and  milk. 

Beats  Them  All 

because  it  gets  more  cream. 
More  butter.  Greater  profits. 
Easier  to  clean  and  operate.  No 
waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  Results  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  want  good  agents. 

KA  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO, 
6  KaDexx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  BUY  GA I SOUNE  ENGINES 


UNTU.  YOU  HAVE  INVESTIGATED 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN.”* 

A  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines. 
.  ,  ,  ..  ..  _  Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a 

wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  half  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine  required  Especially  adapted  for 
Irrigation  In  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (Size#  2,  2  1-2,  4,  6,  6,  8,  10, 12  and  16  Horse  Power.)  High-grade  Gasoline  Engines,  3  to  6  horse  power— adapted  for  Electric  Lighting  Marine 
•nd  Pumping  purpose#.  Mention  this  paper.  Bend  for  catalog.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  MfSi«her  Ami  1 5th  Sfc}.,  CHICAGO,  III, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


“BREAD  AND  MILK." 

In  passing  through  the  town  of  Mans¬ 
field,  O.,  during  the  early  morning,  a  large 
number  of  wagons  can  be  seen  hustling 
about  the  streets  and  making  frequent 
stops  to  deliver  nice  fresh  loaves  of  bread 
and  a  bottle  or  two  of  milk.  These  two 
staple  articles  of  food  constitute  no  small 
part  of  the  breakfast  of  many  a  laboring 
man.  They  form  a  “happy  combination” 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and 
economy.  Good  bread  and  good  milk  arc 
among  the  wholesomest  foods  we  eat,  and 
at  the  standard  prices  for  these  articles 
they  are  cheap.  Milk,  which  is  popularly 
regarded  as  a  luxury,  should  rather  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  foods  that 
can  be  purchased.  It  should  be  utilized 
more  than  it  is  at  present,  especially  in 
connection  with  cooking  and  as  an  aid  in 
making  other  foods  attractive  and  pala¬ 
table.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the 
article  milk  from  an  economic  standpoint. 
In  noting  the  cost  of  different  foods  we 
must  not  only  take  into  account  the  first 
price,  but  the  loss  in  waste  or  refuse  ma¬ 
terial.  In  milk  there  is  no  waste,  and 
this  food  is  practically  all  digestible.  Av¬ 
erage  milk  contains  about  13  per  cent  of 
solids  or  food  (  fat,  casein,  ash,  etc.).  At 
eight  cents  per  quart  this  dry  food  or 
solids  in  milk  costs  about  32  cents  per 
pound.  Beefsteak  at  25  cents  per  pound 
contains  so  much  refuse  and  moisture  that 


total  nutrients  required  and  figure  to  that 
extent  in  the  economy  of  living.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  the  greatesf  dairy  country 
in  the  world,  it  does  not  lead  in  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  dairy  products. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  is 
the  failure  of  Americans  to  appreciate  the 
food  value  of  milk  and  its  products.  The 
average  daily  consumption  per  capita  of 
milk  in  this  country  is  about  three-fourths 
of  a  pint.  The  “bread  and  milk”  wagon 
is  somewhat  novel,  but  it  seems  very  prac¬ 
tical,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  proprietor 
who  handles  this  combination  of  foods 
will  meet  with  success.  Let  the  bread  and 
milk  combine  continue.  an  observer.. 


HIS  FAVORITE  BREED. 

Plymouth  Rocks. — I  do  not  consider  there 
is  much  difference  between  the  Wyandottes 
and  Plymouth  Rocks ;  at  least,  not  a  contrast 
as  exists  between  either  one  of  the  above 
and  the  Leghorn,  or  such  as  is  between  the 
Leghorn  and  Cochins.  I  think  which  one  a 
person  prefers — Wyandotte  or  Plymouth — is 
much  a  matter  of  fancy,  but  I  consider  that 
there  are  these  differences :  The  Plymouth 
Rock  equals  them  as  a  layer,  but  surpasses 
them  in  color  and  size  of  egg.  The  Plymouth 
Rock  equals  or  excels  the  Wyandotte  as 
a  table  fowl  and  surpasses  it  in  weight.  The 
latter  point  I  consider  the  strongest.  Any 
one  raising  poultry  for  market,  and  espe¬ 
cially  farmers,  I  think,  should  have  the 
heaviest  fowls,  provided  they  are  good  lay¬ 
ers.  Good  laying  and  large  size  are  best 
combined.  1  think,  in  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Pennsylvania.  w.  c.  creasey. 


the  dry  edible  food  in  it  costs  75  cents  per 
pound.  Food  from  beefsteak,  therefore, 
is  more  than  twice  as  expensive  as  from 
milk.  In  ham,  which  is  a  drier  product 
and  has  less,  waste,  the  dry  food  costs  60 
cents  per  pound,  at  the  average  retail 
price,  making  even  that  nearly  twice  as 
expensive  as  milk.  In  turkey,  where  the 
percentage  of  non-edible  portion  and 
refuse  in  bones,  etc.,  is  much  larger,  the 
food  costs  87  cents  per  pound,  while  in 
lobster,  which  has  an  exceptionally  large 
amount  of  refuse  matter,  the  edible  food 
costs  $1.68  per  pound.  Comparing  the 
food  value  of  bread  with  other  products, 
scientists  tell  us  that  six  ounces  of  wheat 
bread  contains  about  the  same  amount  of 
nutrients  as  twelve  ounces  of  beefsteak, 
or  two  pounds  (one  quart)  of  milk. 
While  the  six  ounces  of  bread,  the  twelve 
ounces  of  beef,  and  the  quart  of  milk  all 
supply  like  amounts  of  nutrients,  the  nu¬ 
tritive  values  are  not  exactly  the  same;  in 
other  words,  they  would  not  be  equally 
useful  for  food.  Either  the  milk  or  the 
bread  eaten  alone  would  make  a  better 
balanced  food  for  man  than  the  meat,  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  the  different  kinds  of 
nutritive  ingredients  or  nutrients  in  the 
proportions  more  nearly  adapted  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants  of  the  body  than  is  the  case 
with  the  nutrients  of  the  meat. 

Milk  contains  all  the  ingredients  needed 
for  nourishment;  that  is,  it  furnishes  the 
materials  which  build  up  the  body  and 
keep  it  in  repair,  and  also  those  which 
supply  it  with  food  to  keep  it  warm  and 
to  furnish  the  animal  machine  with  the 
power  needed  to  do  its  work.  Consider¬ 
ing  the  combination  of  milk  and  bread, 
we  find  that  two  quarts  of  milk,  16  cents, 
and  two  pounds  of  bread  (two  ordinary 
five-cent  loaves)  costing  10  cents,  will 
supply  the  .28  of  a  pound  of  protein  and 
the  3,500  calories  of  energy  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  scientists  to  be  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  in  the  daily  food  of  a  man  at  mod¬ 
erate  work,  the  protein  content  and  fuel 
value  being  the  two  principal  items  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  foods. 

While  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  26 
cents  worth  of  bread  and  milk  would  sup¬ 
ply  the  jenergy  and  protein  required  for 
a  man’s  daily  ration,  it  would  not  be  prac¬ 
tical  or  satisfactory  as  a  constant  diet. 

It  is  desired  more  particularly  to  empha¬ 
size  this  fact,  that  whatever  be  the  amount 
of  these  two  articles  of  food  used,  they 
will  supply  a  proportionate  part  of  the 


Wyandottes. — Every  breeder  of  but  a  sin¬ 
gle  variety  is  quite  likely  to  think  his  breed 
is  the  only  real  best  of  all.  but  when  the 
points  in  which  each  of  these  two  popular 
breeds  excels  are  gathered  together,  one  will 
almost  have  to  fall  back  on  his  fancy  to  de¬ 
cide  which  lot  to  tie  to.  I  have  bred  the 
Barred,  White  and  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks, 
the  White.  Silver  Laced  and  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  and  have  dropped  them  one  by  one 
until  I  found  myself  alone  with  my  W.  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  and  am  well  satsitied  with  my  selec¬ 
tion,  though  if  cornered  it  would  be  hard  to 
explain  in  what  way  they  are  better  than 
their  cousins.  I  think  the  Wyandottes  have 
rather  more  fullness  on  breast,  especially 
as  broilers,  and  they  are  good  Winter  layers, 
and  it  may  have  been  that  the  particular 
strain  of  Wyandottes  that  I  started  with 
was  more  carefully  bred  for  business  pur¬ 
poses  than  the  strains  of  the  other  varieties. 
At  any  rate,  one  will  not  go  far  wrong  in 
selecting  any  of  the  varieties  of  Rocks  or 
Wyandottes  as  best  suits  his  fancy. 

New  Jersey.  j.  e.  stevenson. 


“If  you  want  to  know  how  to  raise 
Calves  cheaply  and  successfully  without 
Milk,  write  to  J.  W.  Baxwbll,  Wauke¬ 
gan,  Ill.” — Adv. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  II.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F  .  R.  CHACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


OOOOOOOQO 


We  keep  ev- 

_  _  _  _ _ J  erything  in  the. 

(POULTRY  LIN  E-Fencing,  Feed, Incu- 
jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— 3 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you. 
Jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  \ 
^asking — it's  worth  having 


mg. 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

(Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City 

qoqgqqqooqooggqooqoogqqqc< 


ntriTLI  Til  i  IPE  on  HuiJNB  and  CHICKS, 
II CA  111  I  U  LI  lib  64-page  book  FREE. 

'  D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  1. 


Shetland  Stallion  DICK 

12b£  hands  high,  and  the  handsomest  pony  to  be  found 
any  where,  imported  at  great  expense,  will  stand 
for  a  limited  number  of  pony  mares  at  Red  Hook, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  V  .  at  $10  per  service,  with  re¬ 
turn  privileges.  For  further  information  apply  to 
J.  S.  ARMSTRONG,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
ft  red.  A .  I.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  B.  F.  D.  No,  2, 


AT  COOPERSBURG,  PA. 


A  PLEASED  BUYER  IS  THE  BEST  ADVERTISEMENT. 

After  many  urgent  requests  from  many  friends  and  breeders  of  Jersey  Cattle  to  hold  my  ANNUAL  8  ALE 
of  IMPORTED  CATTLE  on  Decoration  Day  (May  80),  here  at  ‘‘Linden  Grove."  1  ha  ve  reluctantly  consented 
to  do  so.  Why  1  say  “  reluctantly  "  Is,  this  Importation  was  not  bought  for  auction  purposes,  and,  as  many 
know,  I  had  to  reach  ’way  down  into  my  pocket  to  secure  the  croam  1  was  after,  and  to  par)  with  them  is  like 
pulling  front  teeth. 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  sell  the  entire  Importation,  much  as  we  should  hare  liked  to  have  kept  out  a  few 
for  special  breeding  purposes  but  to  make  the  Bale  all  the  more  attractive,  we  sold  the  entire  lot.  And  that 
is  what  we  Intend  to  do  this  year;  the  entire  importation,  which  by  day  of  sale,  with  Increase,  will  number 
about  90  head,  will  be  sold,  reserving  only  the  right  to  withdraw  any  animal  that  has  met  with  a  mishap 
since  the  catalogue  has  been  published,  or  is  otherwise  not  In  a  condition  to  sell. 

It  will  make  many  a  breeder  “smile"  when  he  sees  a  list  of  the  animals  to  be  sold,  among  which  will  be  the 
Island  Queen,  Blue  Beli.B  herself,  and  family:  the  invincible  Flying  Foxes,  the  Forfarshlres.  Eminent  2d, 
Mon  Plaislr,  Agatha’s  Flying  Fox,  Golden  Jolly,  Queenie’s  Prince,  Actor  Hopeful,  Calest.  Orlando.  Mabel’s 
Poet.  Golden  Marquis.  John  Bull,  Leda’s  Golden  Ladd,  Astor;  and  forgood  measure,  two  Highly  Commended 
daughters  of  Golden  Fern's  Lad  (one  a  FirsGPrize  Winner  on  the  Island)  will  also  be  in  the  Sale. 

Among  the  number  will  be  all  our  candidates,  which  we  had  in¬ 
tended  lor  the  8t.  Louis  Show. 


CATALOGUES  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  THE  I0TH  OF  MAY. 

Owing  to  the  great  expense  of  mailing  so  large  a  number  many  of  which  arc  sent,  to  parties  no  longer 
interested  Id  Jerseys,  we  respectfully  ask  those  that  want  a  catalogue  to  mail  their  address. 

Mention  Rmai  New-Yorker.  T.  S.  COOPER,  “  Linden  Grove,”  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SUMMER  USE. 

Of  these  but  four  remain  and  to  close  them  out 
before  putting  into  pasture  a  special  price  will  be 
made.  Three  are  St.  Lamberts,  the  other  inbred  to 
Kurotas.  It  will  repay  any  one  in  need  to  investigate 
this  offer  and  to  do  it  quickly  before  sale  elsewhere. 

Ask  for  Special  List  B  19.  A  booklet  relating  to 
Improving  your  herd  may  also  be  had  for  the  asking. 
WINTERGREEN  HILL  FARM,  Scottsville,  N.  Y. 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CUSS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 
Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINOKCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNKY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  ¥. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Comes,  Spayed 
Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  oook,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford, Pa 


EGGS 


BY  HUNDREDS  AND  SETTINGS, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.I.  Reds' 
Pekin  Due  k.  Catalogue  free. 
ARTHUR  MCCAIN  &  CO.,  Delaware,  N.  J. 


EGGS 


Wyandotte,  Plymouth  Rock  and  Pekin 
duck  prize  winning  stock.  Prizewinners 
at  leading  shows.  Write  for  prices. 
MONRO  BROS.,  Cranbury,  N.  J. 


E 


CUe  at  25  p.  c.  Reduction.— Buff  Orpingtons, 
QUO  Wyandottes.  W.  &  B.  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Min- 
orcas.  Pit  Games, Guineas,  Bantams,  and  all  other 
breeds.  Mt.  Blanco  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


are  Big 
Profit  Payers 
RED  FOR  BUSIN ESS.-SINGLE-COMB  WHITE 


LAKEWOOD  FARM  LAYERS  1 

B„ 

100.  Breeding  birds  Tor  sale  which  are  bred  for  Eggs 
as  well  as  Feathers.  LAKEWOOD  FARM  COMPANY, 
P.  O.  Burrsville,  Ocean  County,  N.  J. 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks— Choicest;  highest  honors 
at  N.Y.,  Boston,  Pan-American  &  Rochester.  Eggs 
$3  per  15.  Nutwood  Farms,  R.F.D.  No.  4  Syracuse,  N.Y’ 

BUFF  White  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c  per  15,  $1.25  per  30,  $2 
per  60.  Cir.free.  JOHN  A.  ROTH,  Milford  Square, Pa 


EGGS 


Nelson's  famous  -producing’  buaIiis  of  Barred  Bock8 
andS. C.  Brown  L«ghorns,16$l,60  $3.  Hatch  guaranteed. 
The  J.  F.  Nelson  Poultry  Farm,  Grove  City,  Penn.* 


CUnrrlnn  Boxb3,  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.Y.,  will 
•  UUIUUII,  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs,$l  tor  15 

EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets,  $1;  Eggs,  $1  for  15;  $5  per  100. 
Heavy  W'nter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIIUMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  ouregg-type  strain.  We  have 
sele  cted  500  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding.  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULLS 

,  FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Several  very  large,  handsome,  perfectly  marked, 
registered  Holstein-Friesian  bulls  for  sale  at  far 
mer’s  prices.  From  a  year  to  18monthsold.  Selected 
from  bestdamsln  herd  of  over  forty  head.  All  sired 
by  Dora  DeKol’s  Count.  No.  23,757,  or  Corona  Spofford 
Pletertje,  No.  30,160.  Extended  pedigree  furnished. 
Inquire  P.  B.  MCLENNAN,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  or 

Mclennan  bros.  stock  farm, 

Dell  McCi.lter,  Manager. 
B.  F.  D.,  Ischua,  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y. 

™  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bull* 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 

.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESI  AIMS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HOLLYROOD  FARM — Home  of  the  Great 
Holltrood  Mercedes  Herd 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

High-class  Registry  Stock  only.  Do  you  want  a 
MERCEDES  Bull  Calf  ?  Royally-bred,  handsomely- 
marked, fine  Individuals  sired  by  Mercedes  Jumps’ 
Pietertjk  PAUL 29830.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  of  unrivaled 
milk  and  butter  families. 

Other  highly  bred  young  stock  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices  today.  J.  H.  WALLICK, 

Middletown,  Orange  Co  ,  N  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  HULL 
Ready  for  service,  $45.  Improved  Chester  White  Pigs; 
all  ages.  CHARLES  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y/“ 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  and  grades,  all  ages  and  sexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  l»eef  and  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prioes.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

MYX2R.  etc  sou. 

Uridgeville,  Delaware. 


4  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  and  a  BULL, 

from  8  to  19  months  old.  The  nucleus  of  a  fine  herd. 
W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

#Good  Ones—  Registered— Cheap. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES ISSKSS: 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshlres  can  disregard.  Fl-st-class  individuals  In 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES. 

25  fall  boars  fit  for  service.  10  sows  bred  to  farrow 
within  30  days.  20  sows  bred  for  August  farrowing. 
Largest  and  best  herd  of  pedigreed  swine  in  the  State 
RICHARD  H.  STONE.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Re&  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  KZSS 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  EXCLUSIVELY! 

Breeding  stock  and  eggs  for  hatching.  At  right 
prices.  F-  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES 


per  100. 


00  per  sitting;  $4. CO 
C  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


AT  BARGAIN  PRICES— 20  W.  Wyan..  50  W. 

Rocks,  14  W.  Leg.  Eggs,  $1.50  for  26.  Incubator 
eggs  also;  stamp.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hellings,  Dover,  Del. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  in  America  of  v 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COACH,  PERCHER0N-N0RMAN 
AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Our  latest  Importation  of  1904  consisting  of  136  head  of  high-class  Germa, 
Coach,  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  arrived  at  Lafayette  April  15th 
making  three  Importations  t  his  year.  Neveriu  the  history  of  the  LafayetU 
Stock  Farm  have  we  been  able  to  offer  so  great  a  lot  of  high-class  stallions, 
three  to  five  years  of  age.  We  select  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  but  good,  sound,  serviceable 
horses  that  will  do  our  customers  good  and  on  which  we  will  put  a  gilt-edge  guarantee.  We  give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers,  and  our  prices  are  ns  low  us  any  responsible  firm  can  sell  them.  Correspondence  invited. 

dr.  CROUCH  dfc  SOIVT,  props.,  LAFAYETTE,  IND. 
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MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN . 

Leg  Weakness  in  Chicks. 

I  have  a  lot  of  incubator  chicks  and  several 
of  them  have  something  the  matter  with  their 
legs  and  feet.  They  are  all  right  otherwise 
and  have  a  good  appetite.  Seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  paralysis;  they  can't  walk  and  crawl 
around.  I  feed  coarse  meal  and  bread 
crumbs.  I  use  the  Mapes  ration  for  my  fowls; 
is  that  fit  for  little  chicks?  Chicks  are  near¬ 
ly  four  weeks  old.  w.  h.  m. 

New  York. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  leg  weak¬ 
ness.  Many  attribute  it  to  bottom  heat 
in  the  brooder  and  I  should  probably  have 
suggested  this  to  the  above  correspondent, 
but  it  happened  that  his  letter  reached  me 
at  a  time  my  own  chicks  were  badly  af¬ 
fected  in  the  same  way.  My  brooders  do 
not  have  bottom  heat.  I  have  been  using 
the  very  same  brooders  for  a  number  of 
years  and  never  had  a  case  of  leg  weak¬ 
ness  before.  1  accordingly  told  him  that 
I  did  not  know.  Having  heard  so  many 
favorable  reports  from  the  use  of  dry 
feed  for  chicks  I  concluded  to  try  it  my¬ 
self  this  Spring.  Our  first  three  hatches 
(about  600)  were  being  fed  on  oat  flakes, 
cracked  corn  and  cracked  wheat,  with  a 
little  fresh  cooked  liver  occasionally  and 
dry  bone  meal.  On  this  they  did  misera¬ 
bly;  had  leg  weakness  the  worst  way, 
and  were  dying  off  fast.  Had  I  been  a 
novice  and  this  my  first  experience  I 
might  easily  have  given  up  in  disgust. 
Before  they  all  died  I  quit  on  the  dry  food, 
got  some  balanced  ration  and  began  feed¬ 
ing  mash,  using  skim-milk  with  which  to 
wet  the  balanced  ration.  Thrift  among 
the  chicks  dated  from  the  day  the  change 
was  made.  Only  one  dead  chick  could  be 
found  this  morning  in  a  flock  of  over 
1,000  in  the  very  same  brooder.  It  looks 
as  though  some  of  the  trouble  should  be 
sought  in  the  feed.  I  am  suspicious  of 
that  cracked  wheat.  One  of  our  feed  deal¬ 
ers  induced  me  to  try  a  ton  of  the  new 
macaroni  wheat  a  while  ago,  offering  it  at 
a  low  figure.  It  happens  that  it  was  some 
of  this  that  was  cracked  for  the  chicks. 
It  also  happened  that  our  egg  yield  fell 
off  from  200  to  200  a  day  just  after  the 
new  wheat  was  first  used.  This  was  in 
April  when  there  should  have  been  no 
shrinkage.  The  macaroni  wheat  tastes 
and  acts  unlike  ordinary  wheat  when 
chewed,  and  I  have  since  learned  that  it 
also  analyzes  differently.  Within  a  few 
days  after  that  ton  was  gone  and  the 
ordinary  wheat  substituted  the  egg  bas¬ 
kets  filled  up  again.  I  have  long  had  an 
ambition  to  see  our  hens  lay  1,000  eggs  a 
day,  but  have  not  quite  touched  the  goal 
yet.  Only  lacked  eleven  eggs  one  day  last 
week,  with  an  average  of  about  950  for  the 
week.  If  a  change  from  one  kind  of 
wheat  to  the  other  will  affect  the  egg-yield 
so  noticeably,  and  also  the  thrift  of  chicks, 
how  important  becomes  the  question  of 
proper  feeding! 

Care  of  Yarded  Fowls. 

I  have  a  small  fiock  of  Liens,  numbering  not 
over  twenty,  which  I  wish  to  confine  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  a  yard.  This  I 
purpose  making  in  an  apple  orchard  in  the 
rear  of  the  poultry  house.  1  wish  to  raise  as 
many  chicks  as  possible,  100  or  more,  and 
keep  these  in  part  or  the  yard,  and  separate 
from  the  other  fowls.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  how  large  the  yard  should  be?  Would  the 
orchard  he  a  suitable  place?  What  would  he 
a  good  Summer  ration  for  hens  thus  confined? 
The  yard  would  contain  grass  and  also  some 
hare  *  ground  for  dust  baths,  etc.  Do  you 
think  they  would  do  as  well  as  if  allowed  free 
range?  My  purpose  in  yarding  them  is  to 
protect  growing  crops  and  to  facilitate  gath¬ 
ering  eggs.  Would  they  he  likely  to  secure 
enough  meat  food  in  hugs,  worms,  etc.,  or 
should  some  he  fed  them?  They  have  had 
free  range  so  far  and  are  now  laying  well  and 
picking  their  own  living  entirely.  I  think 
of  letting  them  out  a  short  time  each  day 
after  laying  time.  What  kind  of  drinking, 
vessel  is"  best  for  fowls  and  what  for  small 
chicks?  1  have  just  had  three  hens  come  off 
with  a  total  of  37  chicks,  one  hen,  a  Huff 
Cochin,  hatching  15  of  her  16  eggs.  The 
Huff  Cochins  ancl  Plymouth  ltocks  make  splen¬ 
did  sitters  and  mothers,  hut  I  should  like  to 
secure  a  breed  combining  those  qualities  with 
better  laying  ability.  Should  1  he  likely  to 
accomplish  this  by  a  cross  between  these  and 
Hrown  Leghorns,  or  would  it  he  better  to  keep 
fowls  of  both  breeds  for  the  separate  pur¬ 
poses?  L  N. 

A  yard  for  twenty  hens  need  not  be 
very  large  if  allowed  free  range  at  even¬ 
ing  each  day;  12x16  feet  would  do,  but 
larger  will  do  no  harm.  The  chicks  can 
do  little  harm  to  crops  while  small,  and 
I  would  provide  small  opening  through 
which  they  can  emerge  from  the  yards 
which  confine  the  mothers.  Animal  food 
will  be  needed  to  get  highest  results  in 
eggs,  though  the  hens  may  not  live  quite 
so  long.  Unless  animal  food  is  given  to 
yarded  hens,  I  should  not  expect  them  to 
lay  as  well  as  when  unconfined.  For 

drinking  fountains  for  young  chicks  we 
use  an  old  tomato  can  from  which  one 
end  has  been  removed  and  a  notch  cut  in 
the  side.  This  is  filled  and  inverted  in  a 
shallow  basin  about  ll/2  inch  greater 
in  diameter  than  the  can.  1  his  allows 

little  chicks  to  drink  and  prevents  drown¬ 
ing.  After  chicks  are  two  weeks  old  I 

nnd  nothing  better  than  shallow  bread 
tins.  These  pans  are  little  over  an  inch 
high  and  should  not  be  filled  quite  full. 
Chicks  two  weeks  old  can  drink  over  the 
side,  and  if  they  happen  to  step  into  the 
\yater  they  can  walk  put  easily.  As  a 


matter  of  fact,  very  few  will  step  over 
into  the  water  if  the  water  is  not  allowed 
to  become  scarce.  I  have  such  shallow 
pans  of  water  sitting  in  brooders  contain¬ 
ing  100  or  more  chicks,  and  the  floor  under 
and  around  the  pans  is  entirely  dry.  Should 
tne  pan  get  empty,  and  the  chicks  become 
very  thirsty,  they  would  crowd  into  and 
around  the  water  when  first  supplied, 
until  both  chicks  and  floor  would  become 
wet  and  soiled.  Drinking  vessels  should 
always  be  kept  clean  and  wet,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  latter. 

Ailing  Hens. 

I  have  200  White  Leghorns ;  feed,  in  the 
morning,  bran  and  middlings,  equal  parts, 
nine  pounds :  beef  scraps,  one  and  one-half 
pound,  mixed  with  warm,  sweet  skim-milk. 
Middle  of  forenoon  I  give  5  medium  cabbages; 
at  noon  buckwueat,  corn  (whole  or  cracked) 
or  heavy  oats,  10  quarts  in  litter;  4  I’.  M. 
corn  or  oats  alternately,  all  they  will  eat. 
Water,  grit,  and  shells  are  always  by  them. 
House  new  in  1902,  50x16:  five  pens:  eight 
feet  to  ceiling:  dirt  floor,  fairly  dry,  but  not 
entirely  so.  hirst  Fall  8  or  10  pullets  had 
conjunctivitis,  two  or  three  last  Fall.  Occa¬ 
sionally  one  has  a  cold,  swollen  head  or  sore 
eye,  but  not  often.  Hut  they  have  been  al¬ 
most  continuously  troubled  with  something 
like  piles;  ihe  first  symptom  is  a  bloody  egg. 
In  a  clay  or  two  feathers  are  bloody:  bad 
cases  die  in  a  day  or  two;  others  get  well  in 
from  10  to  20  days;  15  per  cent  die  in  first 
stage.  There  is  a  slight,  protrusion,  some¬ 
thing  like  small  blood  blisters  just  inside; 
some  seem  to  develop  a  kind  of  dysentery, 
thin,  white,  watery  discharge.  Except  in  the 
fatal  cases  they  do  not  seem  to  be  much  sick, 
but  eat  well  and  sometimes  lay.  I  wrote  .1. 
II.  Koblnson  about  it  a  year  ago.  lie  thought 
the  pullets  had  burst  blood  vessels,  but  I 
think  this  is  entirely  different.  I  had  but 
little  trouble  in  the  Winter  when  feeding 
green  hone,  but  had  plenty  of  it  when  trying 
to  double  egg  production  in  latter  part  of 
February,  feeding  throe  pounds  of  bone  and 
meat  meal  ground  very  fine.  I  have  Hose  and 
Single  Comb  W.vckoff  stock.  Do  you  know 
what  is  the  trouble?  T.  F.  p. 

New  Y'ork. 


Readers  will  pardon  me  for  again  say¬ 
ing  I  do  not  know.  I  wish  I  did.  A  large 
proportion  of  our  hens  that  die  are  trou¬ 
bled  just  at  this  correspondent’s  arc.  With 
so  many  hens  visiting  the  nests  from  100 
to  200  times  a  year  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  some  ruptures  should  occur.  I 
have  examined  a  good  many  and  found 
the  oviduct  ruptured,  but  not  always. 
Heavy  feeding  of  meat  and  bone  seems  to 
occasion  more  such  losses.  On  the  other 


hand,  it  also  brings  more  eggs,  and  I  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  liens  wear  out  rather  than  to 
rust  out.  I  have  heard  of  a  contagious  dis¬ 
ease  among  fowls  sometimes  called  cloaci- 
tis.  This  is  said  to  be  transmitted  from 
bird  to  bird.  I  suspect  that  both  this  cor¬ 
respondent’s  birds  and  our  own  are  thus 
affected.  Can  anyone  give  us  more  light 
on  the  subject?  o.  w.  mapes. 


THE  SPRING 


WORK 


la  sure  to  bring  acre 
shoulders.  You  need  not 
lay  your  horse  oil  a  day 
Abort  tr&do  mark  on  every  box.  H  you  use 

GALL 

CURE. 

It’s  the  sovereign  remedy  tor  all  Callm,  Scratches, 
Wire  Cuts,  Crease  Heel,  etc.  In  horses.  Torn  or 
Cracked  Teats,  etc.  in  cows.  Sold  by  local  dealers 
everywhere,  who  are  directed  to  refund  money  If  it 
fails.  Enclose  us  10  cents  for  testing  sample. 
BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  COMPANY,  Box  519,  Old  Town,  Me. 


ADOTCvniuwuiiMa  vu  evcij  UV*. 

BICKMORE’S 


SPAVINS, 

Splints,  Curbsand  all  other 
forms  of  Lameness  are  quick¬ 
ly  and  permanently  cured  by 
using  KENDALL'S  SPAVIN 
CURE.  $1  a  bottle;  8  for  <5. 
Alldruggists.  Uncqualed  tor 
family  use.  Book“ATreatla«oa 
the  Horse’’  sent  free.  Address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


COOPER 

P  SHEEP  PIP 


Standard  of  the  World 


for  GO  yearn.  Used  on  250  millions 
annually.  One  dipping  kills  Ticks, 
I  Ace  and  Kits.  No  smell.  Keeps  flock 
clean  a  longtime.  Increases  growth  of  wool. 

Oijtping  Tanks  at  cost. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to  Chicago. 

Tf  local  druggist  cannot  supply 
send  $  1. "So  for  $2  (IOO  gal.) pkt.to 

CYRIL  FRANCKLIN.  72  Beaver  St.,  N.  Y. 

WALKER  &  GIBSON,  Albany,  N.  V. 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Chicago. 


U/je 

CHAMPION 

V  Milk  Cooler — . 


Milk  Cooler— Aerator  I 

I  give#  dollotto  flavor*  In  milk,  batter  and  I 
oheese.  Removes  all  cow  and  stable  odors  I 
and  disease  germs  and  makes  milk  keep  I 
36  hours  longer.  Write  for  our  free  book  - 1 
let.  “Milk  and  Its  Oare.**  Full  Hoe  of| 
|  Milk  Dealer’s  Supplies  always  on  hand*, 

_  Champion  Milk  Cooler  Co. 

1 1 7  Squires  Street,  Cortland,  New  York.  I 


A  Milk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 
.The  object  is  to  expose  every  par. 
ptlcle  of  it  to  the  air.  thus  cooling 
it  and  driving  out  all  bud  odora 
uud  germs  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

ThePerfectlon  Milk  Cooler  and Aeratot 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other. 

Send  for  prices  ahd  free  circulars. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manlr..  Box  12,  Cortland,  N.  Y, 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

LEAD  WHILE  THE  OTHERS  FOLLOW 

Merely  using  as  much  of  the  older  De  Laval 
construction  as  expired  patents  permit,  and 
which  has  been  almost  entirely  superseded  by 
later  and  still  protected  improvements  in  the 
up-to-date  De  Laval  machines  of  the  present  time. 


Send  for  new  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  11  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


•saw 


The  above  illustrates  tlie  X904  Model  U.  S.  Separators,  Nos.  5,  6  and  7, 
alongside  of  our  former  style,  and  shows  at  a  glance  one  of  our  latest  and 
important  improvements : 

THE  LOW  DOWN  MILK  RECEIVING  CAN. 

Without  in  any  way  lessening  the  Strength  or  Durability  of  the  machine,  we 
have  been  able  to  shorten  the  frame  and  obtain  a  Low  Can  separator  that  is  very 
easy  to  pour  milk  into,  even  by  a  short  person.  Write  for  catalogue  which  more 
fully  describes  this  and  the  other  improvements  and  advantages  of  the  U.  S. 
Remember  that  in  buying  the  U.  S.  you  get  the  separator  that 

HOLDS  WORLD’S  RECORD  FOR  CLEAN  SKIMMING 

with  average  test  for  50  consecutive  runs  of  .0138. 


We  have  the  following  transfer  points:  Portland,  Me.,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Onh, 
La  Crosse,  Wls.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Address  ail  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.y  Bellows  Fallsy  Vt. 
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FOR  H0RSE5  AND  OTHER 
STOCK  AND  ALL  FAMILY  U5ES 

It  Kills  Pain  and  Kills  Germs 
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\  $300000  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARON  ENGRAVINGS 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

The  Cover  of  thi»  Book  is  o  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  «3r  Printed  In  8Ix  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  It. 
Size  of  Book  is  6^  by  9%  inches.  It  eost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  these  Engravings,  which  are  the  finest 
engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry  that  you  have  ever  seen.  These  183  Engravings  are  all  made  from 
actual  photographs  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different 
Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry,  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  *3r  It  con¬ 
tains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  It  describes  all  common 
diseases  and  tells  you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustrations  are  large  and  absolutely  reliable.  Correspondence 
promptly  answered  as  wo  have  an  offics  ferce  of  200  including  100  typewriters. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  IT  TO  YOU  FREE,  ealiMOMeMe 

If  You  Will  Writ*  C»  At  One*,  Letter  or  Postal  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  QUESTIONS: 
lBt.— NAME  THIS  PAPER.  2nd.— HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 


ADDRESS 
AT  ONCE.. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINN..  U.S.A. 


Largest  Stock  Feed  Factory  In  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  In  $2,000,000.00. 

This  Engraving  Shows  Our  New  Factory. 
It  Contains  18  Acre*  of  Floor  Speee. 


DAN  PATCH  1:56m 

FASTEST  HARNESS  HORSE  IN  THE  WORLD 

Ban  Eat*  “International  Slock  Food'*  Every  Dey  end 

HOLDS  FOLLOWING  WORLD  RECORDS: 

Bile  Record,  -  1:56*  Hite  Reeord  on  Half-Mile  Track,  2:03*4  Bile  Record  to  High  Wheel  Sulky,  2:04*4 
Helf.Blle  Record,  0:56  Bile  Record  to  Wagon,  •  •  1:57)4  Two-Htla  Record,  ...  •  4-17 

HIS  BEAUTIFUL  PICTURE  FREE 

Printed  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors--Size  21  by  28  Inches 

We  Own  the  World-Famous,  Champion  Pacing;  Stallion,  Dan  Patch,  and  have  Fine 
Lithographs  of  him.  They  give  complete  record  of  all  his  Races  and  Fast 
Miles  and  are  Free  of  Advertising.  The  large  Lithograph  will 
6how  Dan  hitched  as  you  see  him  in  this  engraving. 

IT  WILL  BE  NAILED  FREE-Postage  Prepaid 

*r*IF  YOU  ANSWER  THE  "TWO  QUESTIONS”  AND  SEND  FOR  BOOK  DESCRIBED  ABOVE.ti 


For  best  name, a  complete  engine;  second  best, 
#50.00  cash;  third  best,  $25.00  cash ;  next  ten  best 
$o  (X)  each.  The  average  man  can  get  more  work 
out  of  this  Olds  Engine  at  less  expense  than 
out  of  any  other  engine  made. 

There  is  no  Repair  Bill 

because  every  part  does  Its  work  without  undue 
wear— easily  cared  for — has  fewest  parts — solid 
cylinder  head— no  gaskets  to  burn  out — every 
part  easy  to  get  at— easy  and  economical  to  .  per- 
ate  and  keep  in  working  order— consumes  less 
gasoline  for  power  given  than  anyo  her  engine. 

4x6  cylinder— 3U0  to  CO  revolutions  a  minute — 
2  to  3  horse  power,  depending  on  speed. 

Every  engine  guaranteed  for  one  year.  For 
full  In  formation  send  for  our  catalogue  No.  27  A, 
mailed  free.  Write  to-day  for  our  special  prepaid 
freight  offer. 

OLDS  GASOLINE  ENGINE  WORKS,  Lansing,  Mich. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  M  to  23  horse  power. 
Also  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


m  129  PIGS  m  13  sows 

St.  Joseph,  III. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen: — Word  comes  to  us  that  one  of  Fithian’s 
prosperous  farmers,  John  Rueb,  is  the  .champion  hog 
raiser  of  central  Illinois.  In  the  last  two  weeks  he  has 
had  thirteen  sows  that  farrowed  129  pigs,  all  living, 
healthy  and  strong.  Mr.  Rueb  claims  that  his  success 
is  greatly  due  to  his  using  "International  Stock  Food,” 
which  he  has  used  for  several  years.  John  is  one  of  the 
up-to-date  farmers  and  he  will  continue  to  use  “Inter¬ 
national  Stock  Food.”  and  says  be  can  always  raise  more 
pigs  than  any  of  his  neighbors  unless  they  use  "Inter¬ 
national  Stock  Food.”  from-ST.  JOSEPH  RECORD. 

Beware  of  Inferior  Imttattona  nnO  Snbstitntes.  Write  Us  About  “Inter¬ 
national  Stock  Food.’*  We  Have  Thousands  of  Similar  Testimonial, 
end  Witt  Pay  Ton  <$1000  Cash  If  They  Are  Hot  Genuine. 

“ISTERSATIOSAIi  STOCK  ROOD”  &JP3  FEF.DS  for  ONE  CEST^®  won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Perl*  Exposition  In  1900  as  a  High-Clase  Medicinal  Preparation,  made  from 
powdered  Roots,  Barks,  Seeds  and  Herbs,  to  give  to  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep,  Goats,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  and  Pigs,  in  small  amounts  as  on  addition  to  their  regular  grain  feed 
to  secure  better  digestion  and  assimilation  eo  that  each  enimal  will  obtain  more  nutrition  from  all  grain  eaten.  Scientific  authorities  prove  that  the  Average  animal  digests 
65  percent,  of  the  average  kind  of  feeds.  “International  Stock  Food”  will  cause  them  to  digest  70  to  75  per  cent.  We  paid  the  government  $40,000.00  war  tax  because 
“International  Stook  Food”  was  a  high-class  medicinal  preparation.  Many  other  ktnde  did  not  pay  eny  war  tax  because  they  claimed  to  tho  government  that  thoy  did  not 
use  modicinal  ingrodlente  and  did  notclaim  medicinal  results.  Yon  can  afford  te  use  preparation*  of  this  kind  only  on  a  medicinal  basis,  “international  Stock  Food” 
purifioi  the  blood,  “tone*  up"  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system.  It  cures  or  provents  many  forms  of  disease.  It  will  save  you  $10.00  per  year  In  the  Feed 
of  Every  Horse  Yon  Work  and  its  nse  will  only  cost  you  $2.50  per  year.  It  eaves  grain  and  30  to  00  days’  time  in  growing  and  fattening  all  kindsof  stock  and  is  endorsed 
by  over  one  million  farmers  who  have  usod  It  forfiftcen  years.  It  is  absolutely  harmless  even  if  taken  into  tho  humen  system.  Beware  of  the  many  cheep  and  inferior 
Imitations  and  substitutes.  No  chemist  can  separata  and  namo  all  of  the  ingredionts  we  use.  Any  company  or  chemist  claiming  to  do  so  is  a  Self-Confessed  Ignorama,  or  a 
Paid  Falsifier.  Insiston  having  thagenuina “International  Stoek  Food.”— *9*11  is  eoldbv  100, oOO  Dealers  ona  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  to  Refund  Your  Boney  If  It  ever 
fails  to  give  yon  satisfactory,  paying  results  and  its  nee  only  Costs  you  FEEDS  for  ONE  CEHT.^ySft  We  Have  Factories  at  Blnneapolls  and  Toronto,  Caned*. 


Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

HlffChnam,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


Built  by  ns  lor  mor  t’  an  80  years  and  sold  in  every  country  In  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  f  ji  pumptrg  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  the.,  d  ability  Is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  *'  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

85  Warren  St.,  New  York.  *39  Franklin  Pt.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  r.  Q, 

40  North  Itb  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

Teuieutc-Rey  11,  Havana,  Cuba. 


WFFIKDnRT  <511  n<5lead  ,n  having  the  most 
nttuoruni  OILUO  practicalDoor.Roof.and 

general  construction  of  any  Silo  ou  market.  Write  for 
Catalogue  to  Abram  Walhath  Co.  ,Weedsport,N.  Y. 


SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTERS.— Cut 
Corn  quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears 
knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
K.  FOOS  MFG.  CO..  Springfield,  Ohio. 


We 
pay  for 
ideas 
as  fol¬ 
lows: 


CUTAWAY 


TOOLS 

For  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark’s  Reversible 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep. Will  plow  a  new-cut  forest. 
His  Double  -  Action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  the  land  true, 
moves  18,000  tons  of  earth  and 
cuts  30  acres  per  day.  H1b  Re¬ 
versible  Disk  Plow  cute  a  fur¬ 
row  fi  to  10  in.  deep,  14  In.  wide. 
All  of  these  machines  will  kill 
witch-grass, wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hardhack,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars. 


Name 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtW  HOLES  ALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 

Sroflts.  In  use  81  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
range.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

25  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  «J.  J.  D.,  care  of 
THB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  P.O.Box  289,31-83  Vesoy  Rt.,N.Y 


.15  Buys  the  Best 

ALL-RUBBER  CLOTH-LINED  TOP. 


In¬ 
cludes 
both  Side 
and  Hack 
Curtains 


that  wn  s  ever  offered  at 
this  price.  It's  a  fine 
top  ami  will  be  just  In 
place  on  your  buggy. 
The  cover  Is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  rubber. 
The  above  price  In¬ 
cludes  both  side  aDd 
back  curtains,  also 
shifting  rail.  When  or- 
deringglve  the  extreme 
length  of  seat  on  top. 
For#l  we  wlllshlp  any¬ 
where  C.  O.  D.  with 


privilege  of  examination.  Can  be  returned  with  all 
charges  paid  by  us  if  not  as  represented  and  the  best 
bargain  you  ever  saw. 

FREE:  Our  Bargain  Sheet  No.  10. 

Just  out  and  filled  with  unmistakable  bargains.  It’S 
valuable  and  you  should  have  it  Free!  Wrlteto-day. 

G.  A.  BOTTGER  &  CO.,21  Bright  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 


$5.00  A  Day  Saved  at  Silo  Filling 

How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  33 %  per  cent. 


o 

o 


(patent  applied  fo  *r  mprovement.  over  old  style  hood, 
saves  men  in  tile  :  3  The  man  at  tho  cutter  does 
«*-•»-  Two  new  s  u>  or  1904.  Nos.  14  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  39  “O  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 
faster  and  better  i — .  ever  before.  Patented.  They 
havedeeperthro;  irgereutting  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  c3  rdinary  silo  In  one  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  success  Ir  3  is  proven  by  Innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  use:  the  new  catalogue.  An  “Ohio”  Blow, 

er  will  save  you  >.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  every  line.  We  continue  to  manufacture 
ether  sizes  and  \  s  of  cutters  and  elevators  as  before. 

The' S' 

60th  Year,  £ 


ver  Rlfg.  Company,  Salem,'  Ohio. 

"Modern  Silage  Methods”  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PliTTCDC 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  UU  I  I  trio 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR'LWORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 


$250  for  a 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 


Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


We  want  a  good  name  for 
the  most  practical,  strongest 
aDd  best  engine  for  light 
power  purposes  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  This  name  should  ex¬ 
press,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
many  uses  to  which  it  can  be 
applied. 


OLDS 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 


WIRE  BARGAINS 

2  and  4  point  painted  barbed  wire,  100  lbs*  $2.35 

Galv.  Wire  Shorts,  per  100  lbs.  .  .  1.40 

Annealed  Wire,  per  100  lbs.  .  .  ,  1.90 

Poultry  Netting,  per  100  sq.  ft.  .  .  .40 

Woven  Wire  Fencing,  24  In.  high,  per  rod  .23 

Steel  Tubular  Indest’ble  Fence  posts,  each  .30 
Mixed  Wire  Nalls,  all  kinds  In  keg,  100  lbs.  1.60 

Wire  Staples,  per  100  lbs.  .  .  .  3.00 

Send  for  CatalogGSTon  Farm  and  Household  Supplies  from 
Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  Sales. 

Chicago  House  Wrecking  Com 

35th  I ron  St C  hicago.  


SMALLEY 

SAFETY  BLOWEI 

Only  One  Belt  Required. 


bend 
for 
1904 

catalogue. 

Tells  all  about  our 
goods.  Free.  Wealsoinake"  — 
complete  line  of  drag  and  circle  saw 
machines,  sweep  and  tread  powers. 

jMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  R,  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


Wilder’s 

Whirlwind’ 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

OR  SHREDDER 

Will  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties  on  THIS 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
that  1 1  will  run  with  I  ess  power 
and  do  faster  work,  prove 
more  convenient  to  use  and 
safer,  stronger  and  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other  BLOWER 
SILO  FILLER  made.  Get 
our  proposition  and  printed 
matter. 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPL.  CO., 

MONROE.  MICH. 

Box20 
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THE  HOME  MARKET  FOR  STRAWBERRIES. 

SOME  GOOD  ADVICE  FROM  INDIANA. 

How  to  Make  It  Profitable. 

STUDYING  THE  MARKET— In  order  to  build  up 
a  home  trade  the  grower  must  first  study  his  market 
and  learn  the  kind  of  berries  it  requires,  and  then 
produce  what  the  people  demand.  In  some  markets  the 
demand  is  for  fruit  of  a  medium  grade,  and  the 
large  berries  only  sell  in  a  small  way. 

No  one  would  attempt  to  grow  a  large 
acreage  of  fancy  berries  and  undertake 
to  market  them  here.  *On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  customers  in  some  cities 
with  the  means  to  pay  the  price  for 
extra  fancy  berries  that  will  leave  the 
producer  something  besides  experience. 

Fine  berries  carefully  put  up  are  always 
in  demand  at  good  prices.  The  nicer 
the  berries  the  better  the  price.  Our 
aim  should  be  to  secure  a  reputation  for 
selling  the  best  berries  that  come  to  our 
market,  and  a  trade  can  be  secured  that 
will  grow  each  year.  It  takes  time  to 
build  up  such  a  reputation,  and  it  is  val¬ 
uable  to  any  grower,  much  more  so  than 
the  few  extra  dollars  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  secure  by  means  that  never 
were  intended  to  build  up  a  trade. 

FRUIT  PACKAGES.— The  success¬ 
ful  grower  for  any  market  must  prepare 
to  handle  the  crop  before  it  ripens,  as 
there  is  no  time  afterwards,  and  during 
the  berry  season  the  fruit  must  be 
handled  quickly  and  at  the  right  time 
to  realize  a  profit.  All  crates  that  will 
be  needed  should  be  made  during  the 
Winter.  They  should  be  made  of  heav¬ 
ier  material  than  the  ordinary  shipping 
crate.  If  taken  care  of  they  will  last 
several  years.  The  sectional  crates 
shown  in  Fig.  190  are  best  for  the  local 
market,  especially  in  selling  fancy  ber¬ 
ries.  The  quarts  may  be  filled  fuller  with¬ 
out  the  top  berries  being  mashed.  The 
sections  may  be  taken  apart  when  on  the 
market,  thus  showing  each  quart  and 
making  a  finer  display  which  means 
more  profitable  sales,  as  in  Fig.  191.  If, 
however,  the  common-style  crate  is  used 
they  should  be  made  higher  and  the  par¬ 
tition  also  higher,  which  will  help  to 
prevent  mashing  the  fruit.  All  crates 
should  be  painted  one  color,  and  this 
color  continued  from  year  to  year.  It 
will  make  them  look  neat  and  new.  It 
will  act  as  a  sort  of  a  trademark.  I\ 
also  prevents  some  man  from  selling 
your  berries  when  he  does  not  handle 
them,  as  his  customers  can  see  that  he 
does  not  have  the  colored  crates,  and 
they  will  go  where  they  are — that  is,  if 
you  have  built  up  a  reputation  for  fine 
berries. 

THE  PACKING  SHED.— A  good 
roomy  packing  shed  is  indispensable. 

The  size  will  depend  upon  the  acreage. 

It  should  be  made  so  that  part,  at  least, 
can  be  closed  perfectly  tight.  Into  this  part  the  fruit 
can  be  kept  during  a  rainy  time,  and  the  room  closed, 
and  the  berries  will  keep  much  better  by  thus  excluding 
the  dampness.  If  the  berries  are  perfectly  dry  it  is 
best  to  keep  them  from  the  air  at  any  time  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  have  them  retain  their  color.  In 
order  to  be  in  direct  communication  with  our  customers 
in  the  local  market  at  any  time  the  packing  shed  should 
be  connected  by  telephone.  By  this  means  we  can  watch 


the  picking  and  packing,  thus  knowing  in  what  condition 
our  berries  are  sent  to  market,  and  at  the  same  time 
know  how  the  fruit  is  selling.  It  is  a  good  plan  for 
the  small  grower  to  sell  direct  to  the  consumer.  While 
this  plan  has’  its  advantages  it  also  has  its  disadvantages. 
While  by  selling  direct  the  grower  usually  realizes  the 
retail  prices  for  his  fruit,  saves  part  of  the  expense  for 
baskets  and  crates  and  the  berries  ordinarily  reach  the 
consumer  in  better  condition,  yet  there  is  a  limit  to  the 


A  LOAD  OF  STRAWBERRIES  ALL  READY.  Fig.  188 


THE  STRAWBERRY  PICKERS  AT  THEIR  WORK.  Fig.  189 


amount  of  berries  he  can  sell  in  this  way,  and  while  Ke 
is  retailing  his  berries  the  picking  and  packing  for  the 
next  day  is  no  doubt  not  progressing  as  rapidly  or  as 
well  as  if  the  owner  was  on  the  ground,  no  matter  how 
good  a  man  is  left  in  charge.  No  doubt  the  grading  is 
slighted  in  the  rush,  and  the  next  load  or  shipment  will 
not  be  up  to  the  standard,  and  a  dissatisfied  customer 
is  worse  than  no  customer  at  all.  I  belie”e  the  home 
market  can  be  built  up,  a  trade  secured  and  held,  the 


grower  making  a  greater  success  and  realizing  a  larger 
profit,  by  personally  overseeing  the  grading  and  packing, 
delivering  the  berries  to  the  market  in  good  condition 
to  be  sold  by  the  retailer.  A  reputation  is  far  more 
valuable  if  we  are  making  a  life  work  of  strawberry 
growing  than  the  small  per  cent  charged  for  selling  our 
fruit. 

COMMISSION  SALES.  —  Arrange  with  a  few 
grocers  to  handle  the  berries  on  commission.  They 
should  be  sold  on  a  per  cent  of  the  retail 
price,  and  not  by  the  quart  regardless 
of  the  selling  price.  By  the  former 
method  the  retailer  will  do  all  he  can  to 
help  hold  up  the  price  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble,  as  his  profits  will  be  larger.  If  the 
latter  method  is  used  the  lower  the  price 
the  more  berries  he  can  sell,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  greater  his  profits,  though 
the  grower’s  will  be  considerably  re¬ 
duced.  The  berries  should  be  delivered 
every  morning  by  the  grower,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  and  the  retail  price  for  that  day 
established.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  the  retailer  be  allowed  to  sell  the 
berries  for  less  without  the  producer’s 
consent.  Here  is  where  the  telephone  is 
indispensable.  If  the  price  is  left  with 
the  retailers  they  will  too  often  try  to 
undersell  one  another,  and  the  price  will 
be  cut  when  there  is  no  necessity.  To 
give  the  consumer  satisfaction  and  to 
treat  all  the  retailers  right  it  must  be  an 
understood  rule  that  the  same  grade  of 
berries  can  never  be  bought  any  cheaper 
at  one  store  than  another.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  from  any  cause  to  reduce  the 
price  after  being  made  in  the  morning, 
each  retailer  should  be  notified  of  the 
change.  Only  arrange  with  a  few 
grocerymen  at  first,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
supply  all  the  berries  they  can  handle, 
thus  shutting  out  anyone  else  from  sup¬ 
plying  them.  Others  may  be  added  to 
the  list  each  year  as  the  business  grows. 
By  this  method  the  grower  controls  the 
retail  price  of  his  fruit,  regardless  of 
anyone,  and  is  able  to  keep  up  the  price 
longer.  If  he  has  fine  fruit  he  need  no.t 
be  afraid  to  set  a  good  price,  though  the 
retailer  may  know  it  is  too  high.  The 
grower  is  always  more  sure  of  where  he 
can  dispose  of  his  load  before  it  leaves 
the  farm,  and  this  is  an  item  if  he  some¬ 
times  sends  some  one  else  instead  of 
going  himself.  He  also  saves  much  val¬ 
uable  time  in  distributing  the  fruit,  as 
he  simply  leaves  each  day  what  he 
thinks  best.  When  the  berries  are  scarce 
they  should  be  divided  among  the  vari¬ 
ous  customers  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  ability  to  handle  them  when 
the  berries  are  more  plentiful,  and  under 
no  circumstances  leave  more  than  each 
one’s  share.  In  a  time  of  over-supply 
it  is  best  to  make  a  low  enough  price  so 
the  berries  will  sell.  There  would  be  no 
profit  in  shipping  the  surplus  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  and  uncertain  market,  for  that 
market  no  doubt  would  also  be  over-supplied.  If  the 
fruit  is  fine  and  properly  put  up  and  left  on  commission 
there  is  little  risk  of  it  not  selling.  A  profitable  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  and  evening  trade  can  be  built  up  by 
saving  as  many  of  the  large  berries  as  possible  for  this 
time.  People  want  something  extra  for  Sunday,  and  if 
they  are  sure  of  getting  them  late  Saturday  evening 
they  will  buy  them.  I  often,  in  fact  nearly  always,  make 
three  trips  to  town  on  Saturday,  one  in  the  morning, 
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the  second  in  the  afternoon  and  the  third  load  some¬ 
times  not  reaching  the  market  until  eight  o’clock. 
Fig.  188  shows  a  load  for  the  local  market. 

HOW  TO  PICK. — It  is  very  important  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  marketing  of  strawberries  that  the  picking  be 
attended  to  at  the  right  time,  and  the  work  properly 
done.  When  possible  the  picking  should  be  done  in 
the  cool  of  the  morning  after  the  vines  are  dry  and  late 


THE  SECTIONAL  BERRY  CRATE.  Fig.  190. 

in  the  afternoon.  With  a  large  acreage  or  when  help 
is  scarce  this  is  not  possible,  and  picking  will  have  to 
be  continued  all  day.  All  carelessness  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  and  the  berries  picked  without  being  mashed  or 
bruised,  and  delivered  to  the  packing  shed  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Fig.  189  shows  our  pickers  at  work.  The  day 
is  past  when  we  can  succeed  by  placing  our  fruit  upon 
the  market  in  any  but  the  best  condition.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  pickers  cannot  do  grading,  as  their  ideas  of  the 
various  grades  are  all  different.  Each  quart  of  the 
same  grade  should  be  as  near  alike  as  possible,  and 
should  contain  as  large,  if  not  larger,  berries  at  the 
bottom  as  those  on  top.  It  makes  the  grower  feel  bet¬ 
ter,  to  say  the  least,  if  he  should  hear  a  customer  say: 
“These  berries  are  all  right.  There  are  finer  berries  at 
the  bottom  than  those  on  top.”  The  retailer  can  use 
this  to  an  advantage  as  an  argument  in  selling  the 
fruit  at  a  better  price.  We  need  not  offer  our  custo¬ 
mers  a  quart  of  small,  mashed  or  unattractive  berries 
and  ask  them  the  same  price  as  one  that  has  been  prop¬ 
erly  grown,  carefully  picked  and  graded. 

GRADING. — In  supplying  the  home  market  I  believe 
the  berries  should  be  sorted  into  four  grades,  fancy, 
choice,  No.  1  and  culls,  the  last  to  contain  all  that  are 
not  fit  for  market.  Fig.  192  shows  the  three  marketable 
grades  in  sectional  crates.  Of  course  some  varieties,  if 
properly  grown,  would  need  but  little  sorting,  yet  they 
should  be  looked  over.  The  fancy  grade  should  contain 
all  large  perfect  berries,  and  be  maintained  at  a  uni¬ 
form  size  and  the  price  held  the  same,  as  near  as  possi¬ 
ble,  through  the  entire  season.  This  grade  will  go  to 
customers  who  want  the  best  all  the  time,  and  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  pay  for  it.  By  the  berries  always  being 
the  same  they  will  not  look  elsewhere,  but  will  send 
their  order  to  the  same  place  each  day.  I  he  other  two 
grades  can  be  varied  according  to  the  market  conditions. 
If  there  is  a  prospect  of  berries  being  scarce  the  next 
day  more  can  be  made  into  the  choice  and  less  into 
the  No.  1,  or  if  the  competitors  have  nicer  berries  than 
the  No.  1  then  this  grade  must  be  made  better.  The 
idea  is  to  have  the  No.  1  as  good  as  those  of  any  com¬ 
petitor,  and  sell  these  at  a  price  to  compete  with  them, 
and  have  the  fancy  and  choice  better,  which  will  bring 
a  higher  price.  Each  quart  must  be  well  filled  and  the 
berries  on  top  turned  with  the  stem  down.  This  takes 
time  and  costs  money,  but  there  is  no  other  work  that 
returns  as  great  a  clear  profit  and  does  more  to  build 
up  a  trade  in  the  home  market. 

A  FEW  ESSENTIALS. — A  neatly  printed  card  giv¬ 
ing  the  grower’s  name  and  address,  and  stating  where 
the  same  kind  of  berries  can  be  secured  each  day,  should 
be  placed  in  each  quart  of  the  fancy  and  choice  grades. 
When  the  berries  are  emptied  the  card  falls  out,  and 
shows  that  the  customer  has  been  sent  the  berries  he 
has  ordered.  Thus  none  can  use  your  reputation  for 
fancy  berries  to  sell  their  own.  Your  name  will  not 
be  seen  on  an  old,  stained  and  blackened  basket,  long 
past  its  usefulness  as  a  strawberry  quart,  yet  such  is 
used  by  some  to  market  their  berries.  In  conclusion,  I 
may  give  these  reasons  for  success  in  building  up  the 
home  market  and  making  it  the  most  profitable :  The 
man  himself;  his  -business  ability,  judgment,  honesty, 
enthusiasm  and  energy.  The  grower  must  thoroughly 
understand  the  demands  of  the  market,  carefully  watch¬ 
ing  their  changing  conditions  during  the  berry  season, 
and  personally  superintending  the  grading  and  picking. 
He  must  have  a  reputation  for  always  selling  extra  fine 
berries,  carefully  picked,  honestly  graded  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction.  The  neatness  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness  of  the  fruit  when  placed  upon  the  market. 
These  essentials  apply  to  every  locality  but  there  are 
also  purely  local  requirements,  which  each  grower  must 
study  for  himself.  elmer  g.  tufts. 

Indiana. 


TROUBLE  WITH  A N  INCUBATOR. 

I  had  my  incubator  set  with  43  eggs,  and  did  not  get  any 
chickens.  The  first  week  the  temperature  was  kept  102  de¬ 
grees,  the  second  103  and  the  third  104.  The  eighteenth  day 
I  took  water  warmed  to  103  degrees  and  placed  some  fertile 
eggs  in  it  They  floated  with  the  large  end  out  about  the 
size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  As  the  incubator  has  no 
moisture  pans  I  took  a  tin  basin  about  five  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  filled  it  about  half  full  of  water,  placed  it  on  the 
empty  side  of  the  egg  tray ;  the  nineteenth  day  I  tested  them 
again  and  found  them  to  be  the  same  as  before.  The  twen¬ 
ty-second  day  1  removed  the  eggs  from  the  incubator  and 
broke  them.  Every  fertile  egg  contained  a  live  chicken 
with  a  bunch  grown  to  it,  resembling  the  yolk.  1  had  one 
hatch  before  and  got  a  small  per  cent  The  chickens  seeiped 
too  weak  to  pick  themselves  out  of  the  shell,  and  some  that 
were  picked  did  not  hatch  at  all.  Could  you  tell  me  what 
the  trouble  is?  If  they  lack  moisture  tell  me  how  to  supply 
it.  READER. 

When  an  incubator  hatch  fails  it  is  difficult  to  locate 
the  trouble ;  there  are  so  many  causes,  any  one  of  which 
will  either  kill  or  weaken  the  bird  so  that  it  is  unable 
successfully  to  terminate  the  final  struggle  from  the 
shell.  Supposing  the  eggs  are  from  vigorous,  healthy, 
rightly  fed  and  cared- for  stock,  the  incubator  is  thor¬ 
oughly  warmed  up  and  in  steady  running  order  when 
the  eggs  go  in  and  at  102J4  degrees  temperature.  As 
life  develops,  in  four  or  five  days,  the  eggs  will  throw 
out  heat  and  gradually  raise  the  temperature  to  103  de¬ 
grees.  From  then  till  about  the  sixteenth  day  it 
will  slowly  work  up  to  103J4  degrees,  and  when 
the  eggs  pip,  will  continue  to  increase  to  104,  10414 
and  105  during  the  final  struggle.  Higher  than  this  in¬ 
jures  the  hatch  and  below  103  has  the  same  effect. 
When  birds  properly  develop  their  last  act  before  libera¬ 
tion  from  the  shell  is  to  absorb  through  the  vent  the  last 
of  the  yolk,  Nature  thus  providing  sustenance  for  48 
hours.  The  bunch  grown  to  your  chicks  is  thus  ex¬ 
plained.  You  ran  your  rig  a  little  low,  which  made 
the  eggs  a  trifle  slow  in  hatching  and  somewhat  weak¬ 
ened  them.  If  you  had  kept  the  machine  running  24 
hours  longer  the  birds  would  probably  have  hatched. 
Regarding  moisture,  the  amount  required  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  your  locality  and  the  condition  of  the  atmos- 
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phere  during  the  hatch.  Where  the  evaporation  is  very 
rapid,  too  much  moisture  can  scarcely  be  applied ;  when 
it  is  humid,  and  near  lake  or  river,  very  little  is  re¬ 
quired.  If  the  egg  shells  are  thick,  it  is  a  good'  plan  to 
soak  them  from  one  to  five  minutes  in  tepid  water,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  last  week  once  or  twice,  and  at  final 
closing  of  the  machine.  f.  e.  w. 


HOW  TO  THIN  FRUIT . 

One  of  our  western  readers  wishes  to  know  whether  we 
can  give  him  an  economical  and  satisfactory  method  of  thin¬ 
ning  fruit  on  apple  trees,  and  also  at  what  stage  oj  growth 
the  thinning  ought  to  be  done.  We  are  often  advised  by  the 
scientific  men  to  thin  the  fruit  so  as  to  give  what  is  left  on 
the  tree  a  better  chance  to  develop,  but  how  can  we  do  it? 
With  the  present,  price  of  labor  we  cannot  afford  to  pick 
these  apples  off  one  at  a  time.  Will  you  tell  us  when  and 
how  you  thin  the  fruit? 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  suggestion  to  make  in 
regard  to  thinning  fruit  on  apple  trees,  except  to  suggest 
that  thinning  may  be  done  by  the  pruning.  Fruit  spurs 
may  be  cut  off  at  least  from  the  larger  limbs,  and  the 
branches  thinned  out  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  tree  to  be  seriously  overladen.  Charles  a.  green. 

So  far  as  I  know  I  believe  there  is  no  way  to  thin 
fruit  except  by  hand  picking.  It  is  not  so  big  or  expen¬ 
sive  a  job  as  one  would  think.  As  yet  T  have  only  had 
a  limited  experience  thinning  apples,  but  what  I  have 
had  fully  convinces  me  that  when  the  12,000  apple  trees 
I  now  have  in  my  Connecticut  orchards  come  into  full 
bearing  I  shall  as  regularly  thin  the  fruit  as  I  shall  culti¬ 
vate,  prune  and  spray.  First,  start  with  low-headed 
trees.  What  is  the  use  of  a  trunk  to  a  tree  anyhow? 
Why  not  start  the  first  branches  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  ground?  There  is  always  more  or  less  drop  in  the 
orchard  when  the  little  apples  are  about  half  an  inch  in 
diameter.  As  soon  as  this  ceases  begin  the  thinning. 
If  you  leave  the  apples  all  on  they  must  be  picked  some 
time,  and  it  is  easier  and  faster  work  to  drop  them  to 
the  ground  when  small  than  later  to  pick  them  into 
baskets  in  the  Fall,  and  then  handle  them  over  two  or 
three  times  before  finally  rejecting  them  for  the  cider 
mill,  or  a  market  that  will  not  pay  expenses.  If  smart 
nimble  boys  can  be  hired  they  can  climb  about  like 


monkeys  and  do  much  of  the  work  without  the  use 
of  a  ladder.  It  will  pay  to  shake  each  limb  a  little 
before  beginning  to  thin.  Any  fruit  that  has  a  weak 
hold  on  the  tree  will  thus  be  got  out  of  the  way,  but 
the  main  part  of  the  work  must  be  done  by  hand.  The 
consumer  of  the  better  fruit  that  is  left  will  pay  the  bill. 

J.  II.  HALE. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  easy  way  of  thin¬ 
ning  apples  or  other  fruits.  When  trees  are  over¬ 
loaded  the  only  proper  way  in  my  opinion  is  to  thin  the 
fruit  by  hand.  It  cannot  be  shaken  off  satisfactorily, 
although  it  is  possible  to  do  something  in  this  way  just 
about  the  time  that  the  June  drop  occurs.  But  any 
ijiethod,  such  as  beating  the  fruit  off  with  poles  or  jar¬ 
ring  the  branches  with  curculio  mallets  or  raking  the 
trees  down  with  any  rake-like  implement,  is  not  only 
unsatisfactory,  but  is  likely  to  result  in  injury  to  the 
branches.  Wound  injuries  encourage  canker,  and  much 
of  this  type  of  injury  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  damage 
of  the  picking  ladder  and  the  hames  on  the  horse  drag¬ 
ging  the  cultivator.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  pay  us 
to  thin  the  standard  varieties  of  apples.  Fancy  sorts 
can  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  peaches  are  managed, 
but  this  work  must  be  done  by  hand.  Again,  early 
varieties  can  be  successively  picked.  This  will  improve 
the  size  of  the  fruit  and  will  also  relieve  the  strain  on 
the  tree.  The  whole  problem  is  one  that  must  be 
worked  out  by  the  individual  grower.  john  craig. 

While  my  experience  in  thinning  fruit  has  not  been 
extensive,  I  have  employed  help  for  picking  off  the 
young  peaches,  and  after  doing  what  seemed  a  good  job 
have  failed  to  realize  the  expected  improvement  in  size 
and  quality.  To  a  more  limited  extent  we  have  thinned 
plums,  pears  and  apples  by  hand  picking.  In  the  latter 
fruits  we  have  simply  removed  imperfect  specimens  in 
reach  from  the  ground.  On  the  whole,  this  work  seems 
of  uncertain  value,  but  in  the  case  of  peaches  we  seem 
to  have  obtained  the  desired  results  by  a  change  in  our 
system  of  pruning.  We  are  now  heading  our  peach 
trees  back  very  severely,  producing  a  very  broad,  low 
tree,  the  top  of  which  is  much  reduced  as  compared 
with  the  root  system,  and  all  parts  of  which  are  fully 
exposed  to  sunshine  and  air.  The  result  has  been  greatly 
to  improve  the  size  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  If  it  should 
become  necessary  to  thin  the  fruit  by  hand  it  would  be 
a  much  easier  and  cheaper  job  on  these  low  trees  than 
on  the  old-style  tall  ones.  Possibly  the  problem  of  thin¬ 
ning  other  fruits  may  be  solved  in  some  degree  by  prun¬ 
ing.  _  w.  T.  MANN. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

MIXING  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE.— I  was  much 
interested  in  Mr.  Spencer’s  account  of  making  Bordeaux 
Mixture  on  page  277,  and  would  suggest  one  change; 
that  while  Billy  Boy  is  putting  scallops  in  the  pie  Uncle 
John  put  the  lime  in  the  barrel  first,  and  dilute  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  barrel  and  s*ir  well  before  adding  his  stock 
solution  of  copper  sulphate.  He  will  get  a  finer  grained 
Bordeaux  Mixture  that  will  stay  in  suspension  longer 
than  if  made  in  the  way  he  describes.  If  you  doubt  it 
try.  b.  d.  v.  b. 

VALUE  OF  ORCHARDS.— The  value  of  a  bearing 
apple  orchard  depends  very  much  upon  the  location  and 
varieties  planted,  but  I  believe  that  a  young  orchard  just 
coming  into  bearing,  and  planted  to  good  varieties,  is 
worth  from  $200  to  $300,  and  an  apple  orchard  in  full 
bearing  $300  to  $400.  I  base  these  figures  on  the  price 
of  apples  the  past  few  years,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
actual  returns  from  quite  a  number  of  bearing  apple 
orchards  in  the  apple-growing  districts  of  New  York 
State.  b.  d.  v.  b. 

SALT  FOR  CABBAGE  MAGGOTS. — I  see  just  now 
a  good  many  suggestions  as  to  the  best  treatment  of  the 
Cabbage  maggot;  among  them  clay,  ashes,  lime,  sulphur, 
wood-pulp  breeches,  etc.,  but  up  to  date  nobody,  so  far 
as  I  have  noticed,  has  suggested  common  salt.  Many 
years  ago  I  noticed  my  cabbage  garden  in  distress  just 
after  a  fine  rain,  as  the  morning  sun  touched  the  leaves. 
An  examination  enabled  me  to  make  my  first  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  maggot,  of  which  I  had  never  even  heard. 
At  once  I  called  to  mind  the  custom  of  the  housewives 
of  50  years  ago,  in  treating  their  cabbage  roots  with  salt, 
of  which  the  plant  was  considered  to  be  very  tolerant, 
and  which  they  considered  to  be  “good  for  cabbages.” 
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Acting  on  the  presumption  that  the  little  naked  worms 
might  prove  less  tolerant  than  their  host,  I  at  once 
treated  every  rootstalk  with  a  thimbleful,  more  or  less, 
of  the  cheap  medicine,  with  the  result  that  the  very  next 
day  the  plants  began  to  recover  their  spirit,  and  since 
that  1  have  never  asked  anybody  how  to  treat  the  Cab¬ 
bage  maggot,  nor  have  T  ever  had  any  trouble  in  routing 
the  pest.  On  a  large  field  the  trouble  of  application 
would  of  course  be  considerable,  but  less,  I  think,  than 
that  of  treating  each  plant  with  a  pair  of  wood-pulp 
breeches.  One  application  has  generally  been  sufficient. 

Pennsylvania.  e.  w. 
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A  RECORD  OF  HORSE  TRADES . 

My  experience  differs  from  that  of  your  recent  cor¬ 
respondent  who  had  such  bad  luck  in  New  York  City. 

I  often  have  occasion  to  buy  horses,  and  while  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  much  of  a  horseman,  I  generally  have 
what  1  call  good  luck  in  buying.  Five  years  ago  I 
visited  the  Rochester  sale  stable,  where  a  carload  of 
western  horses  was  offered  at  auction.  I  bought  the 
first  likely  bay  team  offered,  which  was  all  I  wanted 
at  that  time.  The  next  team  put  up  was  a  gray  team, 
one  five  and  the  other  six  years  old,  which  pleased  me 
in  every  way.  The  bids  were  so  small  I  proposed  to 
help  the  auctioneer;  therefore  I  bid  $130,  though  I  did 
not  need  the  team,  but  to  my  astonishment  the  team 
was  knocked  down  to  me  at  that  price.  One  of  the  bay 
horses  proved  unsound  after  using  several  days;  there¬ 
fore  I  returned  it  to  the  dealers  and  they  sold  it  to 
another  man,  refunding  my  money  in  full.  'The  gray 
team  proved  to  be  one  of  the  kindest,  truest  and  best 
we  have  ever  had  on  our  farm,  where  we  always  keep 
from  12  to  16  horses.  This  Spring  we  wanted  to  buy 
another  team ;  therefore  I  advertised  for  one,  and  was 
offered  teams  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  at  prices  varying  from  $350  to 
$500.  These  prices  were  for  simply 
good,  sound,  young  work  horses  for  the 
farm.  1  finally  purchased  a  gray  team 
very  closely  resembling  the  gray  team  1 
bought  five  years  ago  for  $130,  but  1 
had  to  pay  $350  for  this  team  1  bought 
recently,  which  indicates  the  advance 
that  has  taken  place  recently  in  horse¬ 
flesh. 

Last  year  a  good  horse  was  wanted 
for  our  fruit  farm.  I  advertised  in  local 
papers,  and  the  next  day  a  farmer  came 
in  with  a  fine-looking  animal  which  I 
bought  for  $175.  This  horse  proved  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Later  on  the  same  day  a  man 
from  our  city  drove  into  the  yard,  saying 
he  heard  we  wanted  to  buy  a  horse.  I 
replied:  “We  have  just  bought  one.” 

He  said  he  was  very  much  disappointed, 
as  he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  horse 
he  was  driving.  It  was  a  large  strong 
black  horse.  I  asked  his  price;  he  said 
it  was  $65.  It  seemed  like  a  low  price. 

He  said  the  horse  was  sound  and  right 
in  every  way.  I  told  my  men  that  I  had 
no  time  to  bother  with  it,  that  they 
might  get  in  the  buggy  and  test  the 
horse  thoroughly,  and  if  they  found  he 
was  a  bargain  I  would  buy  him.  In  an 
hour  or  so  I  made  out  my  check  for 
$60,  and  the  horse  was  put  in  my  city 
barn.  He  was  ravenously  hungry  and 
almost  ate  the  mangers.  The  next  day 
a  man  came  from  the  farm  to  take  the 
horse  out  into  the  country,  where  he 
was  to  be  used.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
horse  out  of  the  stall,  since  he  was  so 
stiff  he  could  hardly  move.  After 
spending  an  hour  in  getting  him  out  of 
the  stall  I  saw  him  move  up  the  street 
in  such  an  awkward  fashion  as  to  cause 
me  to  suspect  -that  my  man  might  never 
be  able  to  get  him  to  the  farm.  Soon 
complaint  came  from  the  farm  that  the 
horse  was  of  no  use,  and  I  told  them  if 
they  could  do  no  better  to  shoot  him 
and  bury  him  in  the  orchard.  A  few 
months  later  I  saw  this  horse  at  the 
farm,  and  the  driver  said  he  was  one  of 
the  best  horses  on  the  place.  He  had 
entirely  recovered  from  his  stiffness,  and  seemed  to  be 
sound,  true  and  kind,  and  an  animal  of  great  strength 
and  endurance.  Years  ago  I  had  a  similar  experience 
buying  a  horse  that  did  valuable  service  for  many 
years.  She  was  one  of  the  kindest  and  truest  beasts  I 
ever  owned,  but  the  jockey  who  sold  me  the  horse 
thought  at  the  time  that  the  animal  was  not  sound. 

CHARLES  A.  GREEN. 


ought  to  be  much  safer  upon  a  new  first-class  silo  wall 
as  mentioned  than  otherwise.  I  know  of  some  old  walls 
that  have  been  plastered  without  lath  or  narrow  boards, 
the  small  cracks  between  the  boards  serving  as  a  holder. 

I  am  doubtful  in  this  case  whether  the  half-inch  back 
boarding  would  be  stiff  enough.  We  must  remember 
that  in  all  kinds  of  concrete  construction  there  must  pos¬ 
itively  be  no  chance  for  the  foundation  to  spring.  If 
the  studs  were  one  foot  apart  and  half-inch  stuff  put 
over,  it  would  be  a  weak  background.  The  cement  itself 
will  have  some  body  and  stiffness,  but  I  would  not  care 
to  depend  upon  this  very  thin  coating,  and  should 
therefore  build  the  wall  strong  enough,  independent  of 
the  cement,  to  withstand  the  lateral  pressure.  One 
should  certainly  be  very  careful  about  giving  advice 
upon  mere  conjecture.  It  is  so  easy  for  one  to  give  pen 
advice  when  some  one  else  foots  the  bill  and  does  the 
experimenting.  The  cement  plastering  of  silos  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  new  thing,  and  the  principle  is  right.  Tn 
the  first  place,  it  is  airtight  and  non-communicative 
of  moisture,  and  so  protects  the  silage  and  the  board 
wall  as  well.  We  must,  however,  keep  in  mind  a  solid 
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See  Uuralisms,  Page  44(5. 


A  SILO  PLASTERED  WITH  CONCRETE . 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  any  of  your  readers  have 
seen  or  had  any  experience  with  a  round  silo  built  with  stud¬ 
ding  set  perpendicularly  about  one  foot  apart ;  then  boarded 
up  inside  with  half-inch  boards,  two-incli  strips  slanted  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees  put  on  about  half  an  inch  apart; 
then  plastered  with  Portland  cement?  Would  such  a  silo  be 
all  right  for  a  farmer  to  build?  X.  l.  w. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  unable  to  think  of  a  silo  built  in  this  way.  The 
form  mentioned  is  surely  right.  I  feel  quite  safe  in 
advising  cement-plastered  walls,  although  I  have  not 
used  them.  My  judgment  comes  entirely  from  observa¬ 
tion,  and  that  upon  silo  walls  not  so  cemented  when 
first  built,  but  put  on  after  the  boards  had  shrunk,  so 
that  air  was  admitted.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  plan. 


stiff  back  wall.  Be  sure  that  only  the  cleanest  and 
sharpest  coarse  sand  is  used ;  even  more  .care  should 
be  exercised  than  in  ordinary  floor  work,  because  of 
the  thinness  of  the  coating,  and  the  danger  of  crack¬ 
ing.  If  the  weather  is  very  dry  when  it  is  done  it 
should  be  wetted  each  day  for  three  or  four  days  to  pre¬ 
vent  too  rapid  drying ;  both  sides  being  exposed  or  par¬ 
tially  so  would  make  it  too  rapid.  I  have  never  known 
of  an  instance  where  freezing  cracked  the  wall,  because 
dry  concrete  is  practically  impervious  to  absorption. 

H.  E.  C. 


question  it  you  could  return  plant  food  to  the  orchard 
to  take  the  place  of  that  removed  without  a  loss.  The 
time  you  would  consume  in  doing  this  could  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  much  larger  profit  in  growing  onions,  straw¬ 
berries,  green  peas  or  some  market  garden  crop  your 
farm  is  adapted  to.  I  have  settled  on  the  following 
rotation  outside  of  the  orchard :  Six  acres  wheat,  six 
acres  clover,  six  acres  potatoes,  six  acres  green  peas, 
two  acres  strawberries,  one  acre  red  raspberries.  1  have 
same  acreage  of  each  every  year.  Our  live  stock  is  two 
cows  and  four  horses  and  150  hens.  The  hens  we  feel 
sure  can  make  much  more  net  profit  in  a  year  by  forcing 
egg  production  during  the  Summer.  I  have  been  all 
through  the  Winter  egg  business,  and  am  satisfied  to  let 
others  experiment  in  that  line.  Now  I  am  completely 
satisfied  that  I  can  make  a  good  deal  more  money  out 
of  my  time  applied  to  these  garden  crops  than  I  could 
by  drawing  the  hay  out  of  tne  orchards. 

GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 

APPLE  TREES  IN  DYNAMITE  HOLES. 

We  have  been  setting  out  an  apple  orchard  of  about 
eight  acres,  using  Baldwins  and  Green¬ 
ings  40  feet  apart,  and  Wagener,  Wealthy 
and  Duchess  as  fillers  20  feet  apart.  The 
ground  was  formerly  mowing  land,  but 
the  old  man  from  •whom  we  bought  the 
farm  had  so  much  land  that  it  rather 
ran  away  from  him,  and  there  were  quite 
a  good  many  alders,  birches  and  hard¬ 
backs  on  the  piece.  These  we  had  cut 
and  burned.  We  expect  to  cultivate 
close  around  the  trees  with  plenty  of 
fertilizer  for  two  or  three  years;  then 
follow  the  Hitchings  plan.  We  wanted 
good  holes,  and  three  of  us  dug  80  holes 
the  first  day,  but  the  roots  and  stub¬ 
ble  made  slow  work  and  the  holes  were 
not  satisfactory,  so  we  tried  digging 
by  power,  and  found  it  both  satisfac¬ 
tory,  as  it  dug  a  much  better  hole,  and 
did  it  cheaper.  Dynamite  was  the  power, 
and  it  makes  digging  sport,  rather  than 
hard,  tiresome  labor,  as  it  was  before. 
We  experimented  with  varying  quanti¬ 
ties  and  degrees,  and  found  that  one- 
fourth  of  a  stick  of  50  or  60  per  cent, 
that  is,  B  or  C  grade,  gave  best  results. 
The  cartridges  weigh  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  pound,  and  it  costs  20  to  22  cents 
per  pound,  so  that  covering  cost  of  cap 
and  fuse  holes  did  not  cost  over  five 
cents  apiece.  We  inserted  the  crowbar 
about  14  inches  and  into  this  we  put  the 
one- fourth  cartridge  with  cap  and  about 
18-inch  fuse.  Then  with  the  heel  kick 
the  dirt  tight  at  top  of  crowbar  hole 
and  it  is  ready  to  light.  One  man  can 
easily  prepare,  load  and  fire  20  holes  in 
an  hour.  If  the  ground  is  very  wet  the 
dirt  will  be  scattered  far  and  wide,  but 
with  the  ground  in  fair  condition  you 
will  loosen  the  earth  for  from  three  to 
five  feet  in*  diameter  one  to  two  feet  in 
depth,  making  a  perfect  bed  for  the 
roots  to  grow  in,  and  making  the  setting 
a  much  easier  job  than  the  hole  dug  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Some  people  are 
afraid  of  the  stuff,  but  we  have  used  it 
for  several  years* for  blowing  rocks.  We 
are  careful  in  handling  it,  and  believe 
anyone  who  is  not  naturally  careless  can 
soon  learn  to  handle  it  with  compari- 
tively  perfect  safety.  If  you  are  afraid 
of  it  there  is  usually  some  one  in  the 
neighborhood  who  understands  it  and  will  use  it,  but 
such  men  are  rather  prodigal  in  using  it,  and  we  find 
we  can  do  as  good  work  ourselves,  and  save  lots  of 
dynamite.  h.  g.  Manchester. 


Fig.  193. 


CROPS  WITH  MULCHED  ORCHARDS. 

The  following  note  from  Grant  G.  Hitchings  will  interest 
old  readers  who  have  read  about  the  “mulch  method"  of 
handling  an  orchard.  Newer  readers  should  understand  that 
Mr.  Hitchings  does  not  plow  or  cultivate  his  orchards,  but  cuts 
the  grass  with  a  mower  and  lets  it  rot  on  the  ground.  It  is 
hard  for  most  farmers  to  see  this  good  grass  “going  to  waste.” 

I  note  you  say  it  takes  “nerve”  to  cut  the  grass  and 
leave  it  in  the  orchard.  1  used  to  think  so,  too,  but  1 
have  got  over  it,  and  feel  now  that  1  am  making 
money  by  leaving  it.  1  have  figured  it  out  this  way : 
After  paying  lor  the  labor  of  handling  the  hay,  either 
sold  or  fed  oujt.  the  margin  of  profit  is  not  large,  and  1 


KILLING  WITCH  GRASS— J.  F.  B.,  Vermont,  asks 
about  killing  Witch  grass.  I  suppose  I  have  never  had 
any  quite  so  sturdy  as  he  describes,  but  my  theory  of 
its  destruction  varies  from  yours.  All  that  I  consider 
necessary  is  to  cut  off  the  leaves  under  ground  often 
and  thoroughly.  Several  years  ago  l  had  a  patch  that 
I  plowed  in  the  Spring  for  garden.  It  was  too  much 
for  my  courage  to  plant,  but  I  could  use  the  Planet 
Jr.  horse  hoe  with  15-incn  steel  behind.  I  would  ridge 
that  land  up  in  rows  and  then  in  three  or  four;  days 
split  those  ridges  and  thus  form  new  ridges  half  way 
between.  This  constant  planing  off  of  the  blades  of 
grass  smothers  the  roots  and  they  die  and  rot  where 
they  are.  Later  in  the  season  1  put  on  cabbage  and 
had  no  trouble  with  Witch  grass.  Earlier,  one  year  in 
planting  potatoes  three  rows  on  one  edge  were  so  in¬ 
fested  that  1  would  not  put  in  the  potatoes.  By  haying 
time  the  grass  was  well  subdued  and  I  planted  bush 
beans  with  good  results.  1  would  suggest  J.  F.  B.  that 
he  use  any  tool  that  will  give  him  two  inches  of  mellow 
soil  after  laying  down  with  plow.  Then  proceed  as 
above.  E-  L-  s- 
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|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 

1 Vanls  No  Mote  Steel  Roofing. 

A.  Y.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. — I  see  on  page  395 
that  C.  G.  I\,  Stratford,  Conn.,  says  that  he 
would  not  use  any  more  steel  roofing  if  it 
were  given  to  him.  Will  he  tell  why  he 
would  not  use  It? 

Ans. — I  am  asked  to  give  reasons  for 
declining  to  use  more  steel  roofing. '  Brief¬ 
ly,  because  it  has  not  been  durable  enough 
to  satisfy  me  for  the  expense  of  purchase 
and  trouble  of  laying.  It  was  painted  on 
both  sides,  and  twice  after  laid  within 
one  year;  was  painted  with  metal  paint 
said  to  be  72  per  cent  of  iron,  in  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Short  of  two  years  holes  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  sheets,  and  now,  a  year  later, 
it  is  of  little  value  to  keep  out  water. 

C.  G.  P. 

Wireworms  and  Beans. 

J.  A.  L.,  Rixford,  Pa. — Will  wireworms  de¬ 
stroy  beans?  Name  the  crops  they  will  not 
destroy. 

Ans. — Yes,  I  think  wireworms  will  eat 
bean  roots,  and  beans  on  newly-plowed 
sod  lands  would  be  more  likely  to  suffer, 
as  sod  lands  are  favorite  breeding  places 
of  these  pests.  It  is  a  common  notion 
that  crops  of  buckwheat,  mustard  and 
rape  are  not  attacked  by  wireworms,  and 
that  these  plants  will  starve  out  or  drive 
out  the  pests.  But  we  grew  wireworms 
as  well  in  cages  of  these  plants  as  of 
the  grasses.  Very  thorough  cultivation 
in  the  Fall  is  the  most  effective  method  of 
ridding  land  of  wireworms. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

Weed  Killer  for  Road. 

A.  O.  TF.,  Bingnamton,  N.  Y. — I  have  a 
macadam  road  leading  from  the  highway  to 
my  barn.  It  is  built  the  same  as  the  ma¬ 
cadam  road  to  which  it  leads.  The  grass  is 
coming  up  in  small  bunches  all  over  It  as 
the  road  is  used  but  little.  I  once  read  in 
some  agricultural  paper  that  copper  sulphate 
would  kill  all  vegetable  matter  so  that  no 
seeds  would  start  in  such  a  road  or  In  a 
gravelled  walk.  I  tried  it  once,  but  It  did 
not  entirely  kill  all  vegetable  seeds.  Possibly 
I  did  not  use  it  strong  enough.  I  know  It 
spoiled  the  tin  watering  pot.  Can  you  give 
me  a  recipe  that  will  effectually  kill  the  grass 
in  this  road? 

Ans. — Sulphate  of  copper  will  not  de¬ 
stroy  all  weeds  and  grass.  The  so-called 
“weed  killers”  contain  arsenic.  Dis¬ 
solve  about  a  tablespoonful  of  caustic 
soda  in  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  and  add 
all  the  white  arsenic  that  will  readily  dis¬ 
solve.  Spray  or  pour  this  solution  on  the 
weeds.  It  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  it. 
Remember  that  this  is  a  deadly  poison, 
and  do  not  let  stock  or  children  handle  it 
or  touch  the  grass. 

Peach  Seedlings. 

J.  F.  T.,  Patton,  Pa.— The  budded  peach 
tree  is  no  longer  an  experiment  in  most  cases 
in  this  section.  Such  trees  are  a  failure, 
while  the  seedling  bears  regularly.  The  cold 
of  the  last  Winter  has  not  damaged  the  seed¬ 
ling  buds  in  the  least,  while  our  stocks  ob¬ 
tained  from  nurseries  are  almost  without  any 
blossoms.  Some  of  these  trees  are  entirely 
killed.  Does  it  make  any  difference  which 
kind  or  variety  of  pits  we  plant?  Is  a  large 
seed  likely  to  produce  a  tree  that  will  bear 
large  fruit? 

Ans. — Some  seedling  peach  trees  are 
more  hardy  than  those  that  are  budded, 
but  it  is  not  so  with  all  of  them.  It  seems 
to  be  a  law  of  nature  that  the  tree  be¬ 
comes  more  tender  or  less  able  to  endure 
severe  climatic  changes  as  it  increases  in 
ability  to  produce  good  fruit,  yet  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  it.  To  return  to  the 
practice  of  our  forefathers,  in  growing 
only  seedling  peaches,  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take,  even  if  some  losses  do  occur  from 
severe  Winters.  Every  variety  of  peach, 
and  of  every  other  kind  of  fruit,  was 
once  a  single  seedling  tree.  Propagating 
a  variety  by  budding  does  not  make  it 
more  tender.  If  seed  from  a  tree  bearing 
good  fruit  is  planted  the  trees  resulting 
may  be  as  tender  as  the  original ;  but  the 
fruit  on  them  will  surely  be  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  than  on  seedlings  from  a  tree  or  trees 
bearing  poor  fruit.  Large  seeds  are  usu¬ 


ally  found  in  large  peaches,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  If  one  is  determined  to 
grow  seedlings  the  proper  thing  to  do  is 
to  select  seeds  from  the  hardiest  trees 
bearing  good  fruit  and  plant  them. 

H.  E.  v.  D. 

Wealthy  Apple ;  Dwarf  Pears. 

F.  W.  P.,  Preston,  N.  Y. — 1.  I  often  see  the 
Wealthy  apple  recommended  for  fillers.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  It  Is  not  desirable  for 
permanent  trees?  2.  I  understand  that  if 
dwarf  pears  are  planted  deep  they  will  in  the 
course  of  time  become  large  trees.  Are  such 
trees  as  valuable  as  the  regular  standards? 

Ans. — I.  The  Wealthy  apple  tree  is  a 
very  early  and  heavy  bearer,  and  is  apt  to 
bear  so  as  soon  to  become  less  vigorous 
than  it  should  be  to  serve  as  a  permanent 
tree.  That  is  why  it  is  so  suitable  to  use 
between  other  trees.  By  thinning  the  ap¬ 
ples  there  would  be  less  damage  to  the 
tree  by  overbearing  and  a  better  constitu¬ 
tion.  2.  Pear  trees  that  have  been  plant¬ 
ed  deep  enough  to  send  out  pear  roots 
above  the  quince  stocks  often  make  very 
good,  thrifty  trees,  and  some  of  them  are 
equal  to  standards.  They  are  apt  to  be 
uneven  in  size  and  vigor  and  cannot  be 
depended  on  as  the  standards  can. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Protecting  Chicks  from  Hawks. 

G.  L.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Can  you  suggest 
a  means  of  protecting  young  chicks  from 
hawks?  a  large  number  of  chicks  have  been 
lost  on  my  farm  this  Spring  from  their  dep¬ 
reciations.  Scarecrows,  strings  with  flutter¬ 
ing  rags,  a  very  active  and  watchful  dog,  and 
an  occasional  volley  from  an  ever-handy  shot¬ 
gun  have  all  failed  as  protection.  Only  one 
yard,  capable  of  holding  from  200  to  300 
chicks,  Is  covered  with  netting.  Is  there  any 
way  to  keep  off  hawks  in  others  without  it? 

Ans. — There  is  no  way  that  I  know  of 
to  save  the  chicks  except  by  having  cov¬ 
ered  runs.  The  boldest  depredator  is  the 
Pigeon  hawk;  he  is  too  small  to  take  a 
hen,  but  he  will  dive  down  and  pick  up 
a  chick  within  three  feet  of  you,  and  as 
he  is  quick  as  lightning,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  shoot  him.  I  keep  all  my 
chicks  in  covered  runs,  letting  them  out  at 
about  5  P.  M.  for  a  run  on  the  grass. 
After  June  the  Pigeon  hawks  do  not  trou¬ 
ble  much  around  here.  It  is  said  that 
Guinea  hens  will  keep  off  hawks;  they 
may  hen  hawks,  but  I  don’t  believe  they 
will  the  Pigeon  hawk. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Trouble  with  Little  Chicks. 

J.  M.  R.,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. — I  notice  among 
my  young  chickens  a  fatal  disease,  which  I 
fear  will  spread.  The  flock  is  from  one  to 
two  weeks  old,  being  from  several  hatches. 
Symptoms  are  frequent  throwing  the  head 
up  and  back,  false  movements  as  if  to  pick 
up  food  from  the  ground,  often  made  with 
unusual  rapidity.  After  several  of  these  lat¬ 
ter  movements  the  bird  staggers  backward 
several  steps ;  then  scratches  the  ground  as 
if  worm  hunting.  Blindness  sets  in  and  the 
chicken  runs  against  obstacles  and  falls  like 
a  horse  with  blind  staggers.  About  the  end 
of  third  day,  during  the  last  three  or  four 
hours  of  which  the  little  chick  seems  dull  and 
half  unconscious,  it  dies ;  just  sleeps  away. 
No  evidence  of  pain  that  I  can  see  at  any 
time.  I  am  feeding  pinhead  oatmeal  dry, 
and  the  chicks  have  free  run  on  grass  and 
among  grapevines. 

Ans. — If  they  were  mine  I  should 
change  the  feed  and  location  of  coops.  I 
am  not  much  in  favor  of  pin-head  oat¬ 
meal,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  one  thing,  as  feed 
for  chicks  on  grass.  It  is  too  wet  early 
in  the  morning;  they  might  as  well  wade 
through  two  or  three  inches  of  water  as 
to  run  in  grass  before  the  dew  is  dried  off. 
I  feed  mine  for  the  first  two  or  three  days 
on  hard-boiled  egg  chopped  very  fine  in  a 
chopping  bowl,  and  mixed  with  stale  bread 
dried  in  the  oven  and  rolled  fine,  equal 
parts  of  each.  Scatter  the  feed  on  clean 
sand,  so  they  get  grit  with  the  feed.  If  1 
had  these  chicks  I  should  take  equal  parts 
of  wheat  bran  and  cornmeal,  put  in  one- 
tenth  as  much  powdered  charcoal  and  one- 
fifth  beef  scraps,  and  sufficient  warmed 
milk  or  hot  water  to  make  a  crumbly 
mash,  and  if  they  did  not  eat  it  readily 
would  let  them  go  hungry  until  they  did. 

I  just  made  such  a  mash  for  mine  to-day, 
for  all  sizes,  from  10  days  to  six  weeks 
old,  and  they  eat  it  greedily,  although  it 
was  black  with  the  charcoal.  Twelve 
days  ago  I  put  118  chicks  in  one  of  my 
brooders.  Two  little  weaklings  have  died 


— I  expected  they  would — the  rest  are 
lively  and  bright  and  yell  like  so  many 
wild  Indians  when  it  is  time  for  meals. 
I  feed  a  mash  twice  and  sometimes  three 
times  a  day;  that  is,  when  they  have  not 
eaten  it  all  in  two  meals,  but  prefer  to 
give  a  dry  feed  at  night,  those  six  weeks 
old  getting  cracked  corn  and  wheat  the 
same  as  the  old  hens.  geo.  a.  Cosgrove. 

Orchard  Questions. 

O.  A.  B.,  Syracuse,  O. — 1.  What  are  the 
best  three  peaches  for  commercial  purposes, 
taking  the  United  States  over,  that  do  not 
come  too  close  together  to  overlap  in  ripen¬ 
ing?  2.  Is  there  anything  new  on  Peach 
yellows?  3.  What  do  you  know  about  Burr 
grass?  I  find  it  growing  in  my  plum  or¬ 
chard,  and  it  seems  to  be  hard  to  dig  out. 
Will  it  spread  and  prove  a  nuisance? 

Ans. — 1.  Three  of  the  best  peaches 
for  commercial  planting  in  the  country  at 
large,  and  of  different  seasons  of  ripening, 
are  Elberta,  Chairs  and  Salway.  Another 
good  trio  is  Mountain  Rose,  Elberta  and 
Fitzgerald.  2.  Peach  yellows  is  a  bac¬ 
terial  disease  that  has  so  far  baffled  all  the 
endeavors  of  scientific  students  and  ex¬ 
perimenters  to  learn  its.  true  cause,  nor 
has  there  been  anything  new  of  late  learned 
about  it,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  particular 
germ  that  does  the  mischief  is  not  known, 
but  the  means  of  destroying  it  are  known. 
This  is  to  cut  out  and  burn  every  part  of 
the  affected  tree  above  ground.  Great 
care  should  be  used  not  to  allow  any  of 
the  branches  of  the  diseased  trees  to  touch 
those  yet  standing  in  the  orchard  in  re¬ 
moving  them;  for  there  is  great  danger  of 
contamination.  3.  By  “Burr  grass”  is 
probably  meant  what  is  more  commonly 
known  as  “Sand-burr”  grass.  It  is  a  very 
bad  weed  to  have  on  the  farm,  because 
of  its  spiny  seed  heads  and  the  difficulty 
of  killing  out  all  the  plants.  The  seed  is 
easily  spread  by  sticking  to  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  it  touches.  There  should  be  no 
trifling  about  destroying  every  plant  that 
is  seen.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


from  FACTORY 
to  KITCHEN 


at  wholesale  prices. 

$3.2° 

upwards. 

Hoosier 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 

modernizes  kitchen  system.  Saves  thousands 
of  steps.  Store  room— work  table — pantry  in 
one.  Well  arranged,  compact,  dust  and  mouse 
proof.  Casterea ;  easily  moved.  Hardwood ; 
made  with  experienced  skill.  Sold  under 
written  guarantee  of  “  perfect  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back.” 

Shipped  direct  from  Our  Own  Factory.  No 
middleman’s  profit  added.  TV  rite  for  catalogue 
of  Cabinets,  card,  sewing  and  folding  tables. 


The  Hoosier  Mfg.  Co.,  P.0.  Box  12G  New  Castle,  Ind. 


'ts 


On  gin*  tor*  and  piouter  maker*  of  Kitchen  Cabinet*. 


USE  THE  CARMAN  STRAWBERRY  PICKER 

and  get  highest  price  for 
your  fruit.  No  bruising,  no 
caps  pull  off.  Stems  of  uni¬ 
form  length.  Picks  one-third 
faster  than  by  hand  and 
vines  are  not  injured.  In¬ 
vented  by  a  grower  Of  40  years  experience  and  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  by  him  and  others  before  it  was  placed 
on  the  market.  Send  for  circular,  or  enclose  $1  and 
receive  Picker  postpaid.  One  Picker  free  with  first 
order  trom  each  township.  ISAAC  CABMAN,  Gem 
Tocl  Works,  18  Dunham  Place,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


NEW  CALEDONIAN  BEAN 
HARVESTER  AND  BUNCHER. 


Pays  for  It 
self  with  two 
days’  use. 
Dumps  auto¬ 
matically, 
and  leaves 
the  BEANS 
FREE  from 
WEEDS, 
DIRT  and 
STONES. 

White  To-Dav 

FOR  CATALOG. 


CALEDONIA  BEAN  HARVESTER  WORKS 


CALEDONIA,  N.  Y 


$2511  WORTH  CABBAGES 

PRODUCED  BY  ONH  POUND 

VAN  RAMEN'S  EXCELSIOR  HOLLAND  GROWN 

Cabbage  Seed,  late  large,  round,  solid  white  heads: 
highly  recommended.  Packet,  25  cents;  quarter 
pound,  75  cents;  pound,  $2.00. 

C  H.  JOOSTEN,  Importer, 

201  WEST  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


FIVE  MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

CABBAGE.— Special  Imported  Danish  Ballhead 
Winter;  the  best  winter  cabbage  grown  vet.  Also, 
Wakefield,  Allnead,  Early  Summer,  Late  Drumhead, 
Red  Rock,  and  WHITE  PLUME  CELERY,  10,000, 
$8  50;  1.00011;  100,15c.;  transplantedplants, $2  perl,000. 
SWEET  POTATOES.— Yellow  Jersey,  $1.25  per 
1.000;  $10  per  10,000.  Pepper,  transplanted,  $3  50  per 
1.000.  TOMATOES.— Seed  b-d,  $1  to$1.50  per  1.000; 
strorg  transplanted,  $2  50  and  $5  per  1,000.  Pricelist 
of  other  vegetable  plants  ms  lied  free. 

LUDVIG  MOSBAEK,  Phone  105,  Onarga,  Ill. 


CHOICE  CELERY  ^GARBAGE 

PLANTS,  only  #1  per  1,000.  All  good  sorts  ready 
in  July..  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


THUITA  Dl  AIITC  Strong, transplanted. 
I  Uni  A  I  U  ■  LAN  I  Ol  Matchless,  Kariiana, 
Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  and  Dwarf  Stone.  $1  per  100; 
$7  50  per  1,000.  K.  L.  WATTS,  Scalp  Level.  Pa. 


CWEET  POTATO  PLANTS —Big  8tem,  Up- 
*->  liiver  and  Pierson,  $1.25  per  M.  Plants  ready 
May  20th  JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


ONION  SEED— Southport  Globe 
MEEKER’S  SMOOTHING  HARROW 

Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

THE  C.  O.  JELLIFF  MFG.  CO..  Southport,  Conn. 


rnQ  Q  A  I  c— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel: 
rUn  uALL  Cow  Peas, $1.75  and  $2  per  bushel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  KK 


T  C.  KEV1TT.  Atheuia,  N.  J. 


erm 

Al|f  Fruit B 

W 'stark  br 


L»r|^rtNur»ery. 


SUCCEED  WHERB 
OTHERS  FAIL 

Book  Fre*.  Reiultof  78ye»r«’*xperi«ic* 
BRO*.  LmIiUm.  M».:  Dusville.  N.Y4EI4 

HOYT'S  TREES 

have  a  reputation  of  more  than  60  years  back  of 
them.  Our  nurseries  are  the  largest  In  New  England. 
More  than  500  acres  of  strong,  rugged  soli  planted 
to  everything  that  is  best  In  Fruit  Trees,  Shade 
Trees,  Plants  and  Ornamental  Stock.  All 
stock  guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

Full  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  COMPANY , 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


100 

and  winter. 


KINDS  APPLES 

_  All  varieties  for  summer,  fall 

and  winter.  Ben  Davis,  always  a  fa* 
vorita,  Baldwin,  Wine  Sap,  etc.  Trees  strong 
and  well  rooted,  nealthy,  shapely.  Ours  Is  the 
best  climate  in  the  world  for  fruit  treo  develop- 
m**"*  Write  for  free  1904  catalogue, 
liarrlhon’s  Nurseries,  Bx  29,  Berlin,  9!d. 


APPLE  BARRELS.— Made  of  seasoned  stock 
**  gunr-nteed  to  stand.  You  will  need  them;  buy 
now  and  save  money  itobt.  Gillies,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


Grimson  Clover 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


In  sowing  this  valuable  clover  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  American  seed  is  used.  He 
supply  genuine  Delaware  seed  only.  Our 
special  circular  describing  uses  of  Crimson 


Clover  is  mailed  free. 


YOU’LL  REAP 

the  best  results  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  roofing 
your  farm  buildings,  if  you  use 

ReX  iyiiretKate  ^Roofing 

TRADt  MARK  Qj 

Because  it’s  easily  and  quickly  laid  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

Because  it  outwears  and  outclasses  all  other  roofings. 

Because  it’s  the  ideal  roofing  for  the  complete  protection  of 
your  stock,  keeping  them  warm  and  dry  in  Winter,  cool  and 
comfortable  in  Summer. 

Because  it  resists  fire,  and  is  waterproof.  And 

Because  it  combines  more  desirable  features  than  any  other 
roofing  on  the  market.  Each  roll  contains  nails,  caps  and 
cement  sufficient  for  laying.  Every  farm  owner  should  send 
for  our  book.  It  is  free. 

A.  &.  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  20  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America. 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage,  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  •  FisbkUI-on-Hudson.  New  York. 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS, 

The  following  clippings  are  considered  best 
this  week : 

Nafural  Gas  at  Work. 

At  Mr.  Tredway’s  place  there  Is  a  powerful 
flow  of  natural  gas  which  he  has  broken  to 
harness,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  he  accom¬ 
plishes  much  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
others  In  the  natural  gas  region.  On  ap¬ 
proaching  the  farm,  one  notices  a  street 
lamp  in  front  of  the  gate.  Ilis  house  is 
piped  throughout  for  both  lighting  and  heat¬ 
ing.  In  the  back  yard,  under  the  shade  of 
some  large  trees,  stands  a  stove,  supplied 
with  natural  gas,  on  which  the  operations 
of  cooking  in  the  Summer  and  of  doing  the 
family  washing  may  be  performed  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees.  Adjacent  to  the  barnyard 
is  another  large  lamp  of  sufficient  power  to 
illuminate  the  whole  of  the  territory  between 
the  house  and  barn.  Attached  to  a  tall  pipe 
emerging  from  the  ground  is  a  steam  whistle 
operated  by  natural  gas  and  used  for  calling 
the  men  to  dinner.  Among  the  fruit  trees 
of  the  orchard  are  pipe  lines  so  laid  that  a 
simple  touch  of  a  match  will  protect  the 
fruits  against  possible  Injury  from  late  frosts. 
Another  line  leads  to  a  feed-cooker  where 
warm  cooked  feeds  may  be  prepared  for  such 
animals  and  poultry  as  need  it  in  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  poultry-house  is  provided  with  a 
heater  made  from  a  section  of  an  old  cannon 
stove  supplied  with  a  gas  jet  so  arranged  as 
to  heat  the  building,  and  when  necessary  to 
light  it. 

The  tank-heaters  for  warming  stock  water 
in  the  Winter  are  heated  by  natural  gas.  But 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  example  of  in¬ 
genuity  on  the  place  is  to  be  found  at  the 
well.  Mr.  Tredway  has  a  well  of  some  200 
feet  depth.  In  this  he  has  inserted  a  steam 
injector  which  is  connected  with  the  gas 
main  in  such  manner  that  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  turn  a  stopcock  admitting  the  gas  and 
it  does  all  the  pumping  of  the  water  that  is 
needed  on  the  place.  Distant  feed-lots,  cor¬ 
rals,  barns  and  pastures,  as  well  as  the  house, 
are  supplied  with  no  exertion  except  that  of 
turning  the  gas  on  to  the  pipe  leading  to  the 
injector.  The  permanent  water  pipes  are 
laid  to  each  of  the  two  barns,  the  sheep  sheds, 
all  the  feed  lots,  the  pastures,  the  house,  the 
poultry-house  an^  the  feed-cooker,  so  that 
any  one  of  these  can  be  supplied  at  any  or 
all  times.  Of  course,  by  this  means  of  pump¬ 
ing,  the  water  is  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  the  gas,  but  it  is  found  that  this  dissi¬ 
pates  itself  very  soon,  and  his  experience  is 
that  in  the  Summer  season  his  cattle  will 
cross  the  creek  and  come  to  the  water  trough 
for  their  drink  because  of  the  better  quality 
and  lower  temperature  of  the  well  water. 
We  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  amount  of 
pressure  existing  in  these  gas  wells,  but  we 
know  that  all  of  the  uses  to  which  Mr.  Tred¬ 
way  has  adapted  natural  gas  are  available  at 
the  same.  time. — Kansas  Farmer. 

Swindlers  in  Talbot. 

Talbot  County  farmers,  who  were  recently 
defrauded  by  sewing  machine  agents,  are  now 
being  worked  by  one  of  the  meanest  tricks 
now  out  on  “the  pike.”  As  this  shrewd  de¬ 
vice  for  separating  the  honest  toiler  from  his 
coin  is  likely  to  work  its  way  into  adjoining 
counties,  the  awful  details  are  hereby  given. 
In  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy  a  stranger 
appears  on  the  road  near  the  farmer's  house, 
diligently  searching  for  a  lost  diamond  ring. 
As  he  does  not  find  it,  he  offers  $100  reward 
for  its  recovery.  He  goes  away  without  find¬ 
ing  the  ring,  and  shortly  afterward  a  tramp 
picks  up  a  ring.  The  farmer,  who  is  to  be 
the  victim,  offers  the  supposed  tramp  $25  for 
it,  expecting  to  receive  the  $100  reward.  The 
tramp  usually  hesitates  at  first,  but  finally 
accepts  the  offer  and  leaves.  When  the  farm¬ 
er  cannot  find  the  stranger,  he  grows  intense, 
ly  excited  and  his  suspicions  are  aroused 
He  has  a  jeweler  examine  the  ring,  who  in¬ 
forms  the  agriculturist  that  his  $25  invest¬ 
ment  is  worth  15  cents.  He  then  goes  off  to 
patiently  await  the  oncoming  of  another  ol 
“them  gol-darned  sharpers.” — Pocomoke,  Md., 
Ledger-Enterprise. 

Dishes  Go  to  Farm's  Owner. 

Marion  Cheesebrough,  the  finder  of  the 
famous  Otsego  County  dishes,  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  the  ancient  crockery  to  the 
owneis  of  the  farm,  Henry  and  Edward  Bur¬ 
dick,  according  to  a  decision  of  Justice 
Forbes,  at  Canastota,  when  he  overruled  a  de¬ 
murrer  to  the  complaint  in  the  action  brought 
by  the  Burdicks  against  Mr.  Cheesebrough. 
Marion  Cheesebrough,  a  farmer  in  the  town¬ 
ship  of  Edmeston,  Otsego  County,  was  plow¬ 
ing  in  a  field  near  the  Unadilla  River  last 
Spring,  when  his  plow  struck  some  hard  sub¬ 
stance.  Almost  Immediately  there  was  a 
crash  as  of  broken  crockery.  The  farmer 
investigated  and  found  that  his  plow  had  un¬ 
earthed  an  old  chest  containing  many  pieces 
of  china  of  an  antique  pattern.  There  were 
80  pieces  in  all,  and  more  than  50  were  saved 
intact.  Old  records  indicate  that  they  were 
buried  where  they  were  found  fully  125  years 
ago  by  Perclfer  Carr,  who  was  in  the  employ 
of  Colonel  Edmeston,  an  officer  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  The  papers  in  the  case  al¬ 
lege  the  dishes  to  be  worth  $2,500,  but  com¬ 
petent  judges  place  the  value  at  many  thou¬ 


sands  more.  A  collector  offered  $600  for  one 
dish  alone.  The  Burdicks  gave  a  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $5,000  for  the  safe  return  of  the 
dishes  when  called  for  by  the  court. — Oxford, 
N.  Y.f  Press. 


POWER  FROM  ARTESIANS  WELLS. 

A  good  many  farmers,  also  stockmen, 
use  the  artesian  wells  for  power.  They  use 
a  waterwheel  or  motor  attached  to  the 
pipe  from  well,  and  use  all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
chinery  with  these  wells,  electric  light 
power,  feed  grinding,  cliurning,  shelling 
corn,  etc. ;  in  fact,  can  do  anything  that 
can  be  done  with  power  or  machinery 
using  a  belt.  A  printing  office  in  Huron 
does  all  of  its  press  work  by  this  power, 
so  many  using  water  that  the  power  was 
not  strong  enough.  A  three-fourths-inch 
pipe  from  these  wells  has  from  75  to  125 
pounds  pressure;  nothing  uncommon  for 
a  six  or  eight-inch  well  to  throw  or  spout 
water  100  to  250  feet  high.  When  they 
dig  them  they  cap  the  casing  and  reduce 
to  any  size;  mostly  in  towns  the  wells  are 
four  to  six-inch  diameter.  Farmers’  wells 
are  1%  to  two-inch.  Anyone  in  this  and 
adjoining  counties  can  get  water  from  650 
to  800  feet,  and  lj^-inch  well  complete 
costs  $375  to  $400.  They  will  contract  to 
put  in  lJ4-inch  well  for  $400.  Something 
like  75  flowing  wells  were  put  in  in  this 
county  in  the  last  12  months.  It  is  the 
salvation  of  South  Dakota,  as  it  brings 
more  rain;  in  fact,  any  farmer  who  has 
a  flowing  well  can  make  a  good  thing  here 
and  not  have  to  depend  on  rain. 

Huron,  S.  D.  b.  w. 


HOW  FARMERS  DIFFER. 

A  few  years  ago  I  planted  some  potatoes. 

I  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  have  planted  pota¬ 
toes  for  over  50  years,  and  have  had  fair  suc¬ 
cess  ;  not  a  large  potato  grower,  either,  a 
small  piece,  say,  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  I 
have  for  years  cut  the  potatoes  to  two  or 
three  eyes,  and  almost  always  planted  as  soon 
as  cut.  .1  did  so  this  year,  except  one  bushel 
of  different  variety.  The  land  was  too  wet 
to  plow,  and  I  thought  to  be  ready  as  much 
as  possible,  so  cut  the  potatoes  and  did  not 
plant  for  a  week  after  cutting.  Then  I  picked 
up  a  paper  and  read  in  an  article  on  potato 
culture,  “Cut  your  potatoes  to  two  eyes  and 
plant  right  away,  as  every  moment  the  potato 
is  exposed  to  the  air  after  cutting  loses  vital¬ 
ity.  Don’t  leave  them  in  the  sun.”  I  had 
a  boy  to  drop  them  about  10  A.  M.,  and  then 
1  went  to  the  postoffice  about  one-fourth  mile 
away  and  met  three  farmers  and  the  post¬ 
master,  and  told  them  I  had  some  potatoes 
not  covered  and  had  them  cut  for  over  a 
week.  Two  farmers  and  postmaster  said  it 
was  good  for  the  potatoes  to  dry.  One  said 
no,  plant  right  away.  I  had  one  row  too 
many  for  the  cut  potatoes  and  planted  fresh 
ones ;  I  will  see  if  there  is  any  difference. 

I  have  two  buildings  covered  with  iron  roof¬ 
ing.  I  have  ordered  Iron  roofing  placed  on 
the  house  on  the  farm.  Some  say  that  iron 
roofing  is  fireproof  and  lightning  proof,  but 
J.  II.  H.,  of  Steubenville,  O.,  says  he  knows  of 
three  of  his  neighbor’s  buildings  struck  by 
lightning.  One  man  advocates  soaking  shin¬ 
gles  in  oil  to  make  them  last,  the  other  man 
says  no,  they  are  more  liable  to  burn.  One  man 
advocates  a  law  to  kill  crows  and  hawks ;  an¬ 
other  man  writes  in  the  same  paper  that  the 
crow  is  the  farmer’s  friend  In  destroying 
thousands  of  worms  and  beetles.  Every 
farmer  knows  full  well  the  destruction  that 
field  mice  do,  and  the  little  Sparrow  hawk  is 
Its  enemy.  Again,  one  farmer  favors  round 
tile  and  I  think  with  good  reason.  I  have 
had  some  experience  and  find  me  round  tile 
much  preferable,  inasmuch  as  if  they  are  a 
little  crooked  they  can  be  turned  until  they 
will  fit.  M.  J. 

Shandon,  Ohio. 


The  Pear  psylla  caused  such  serious  in¬ 
juries  in  1903  that  its  development  should  be 
closely  watched  this  season,  and  the  entomol¬ 
ogist  is  in  hopes  that  the  pear  growers  will 
give  this  insect  particular  attention.  We  are 
desirous  of  information  upon  the  following 
points :  Amount  of  injury  to  pear  trees  in 
your  vicinity ;  present  condition  of  pear  trees 
injured  by  Pear  psylla  last  year;  present 
abundance  of  Pear  psylla  upon  trees  badly 
infested  last  season.  We  also  hope  that 
growers  will  continue  to  watch  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  insect  throughout  the  season  and 
promptly  report  to  us  any  great  increase  In 
their  numbers.  Plant  lice  were  also  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  destructive  last  year,  and  wc  are 
desirous  of  securing  reports  regarding  their 
numbers  the  present  season  upon  various 
fruit  trees.  We  also  wish  to  learn  the  ap¬ 
proximate  date  of  their  first  appearance  upon 
different  kinds  of  trees,  and  observations  as 
to  the  rapidity  of  their  increase  will  be  of 
great  value.  E-  fblt. 

State  Entomologist,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Eradicating  Dandelions. 

F.  P.  B.,  Ayer,  Mass. — How  can  I  kill  dan¬ 
delions  in  my  lawn? 

Ans. — Never  permit  them  to  go  to  seed, 
and  cut  the  crowns  out  of  the  grass  with 
a  stiff  knife.  This  sounds  very  tedious, 
but  there  is  really  nothing  else  to  be  done. 
Even  if  all  the  tap  root  is  not  removed, 
the  plant  is  much  weakened  by  its  decap¬ 
itation,  and  if  the  grass  is  kept  short  the 
dandelion  is  much  discouraged.  Of  course 
the  lawn  will  be  constantly  reseeded  from 
adjoining  places,  so  eternal  vigilance  is 
required.  A  taste  for  dandelion  greens  is 
a  valuable  aid  in  subduing  this  pest. 

Fining  Hen  Manure  by  Fermentation. 

J.  P.  B.,  Washington,  N.  C. — I  wish  to 
know  how  to  manipulate  the  manure  from 
my  poultry  houses  so  as  to  have  it  fine  enough 
to  distribute  with  a  sower,  my  intention  being 
to  use  It  under  drill  crops.  This  manure  con¬ 
tains  no  auulterants,  with  me  exception  of 
the  daily  sprinkling  of  road  dust,  but  is  very 
lumpy  and  quite  dry,  and  to  reduce  this  to 
a  powder  by  beating  with  shovel  or  other¬ 
wise  is  a  very  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  job. 
To  about  3,000  pounds  of  the  manure  I  pur¬ 
pose  adding  l,2u0  pounds  14  per  cent  acid 
phosphate,  and  200  pounds  muriate  of  potash. 
Would  you  consider  this  would  give  me  a 
“complete”  fertilizer?  In  my  young  days— 
some  30  years  ago — I  can  recall  how  my 
father  pulverized  the  fowlhouse  manure.  A 
layer  of  coarse  ground  animal  bone  was  put 
down,  then  one  of  chicken  manure,  then  one 
of  refuse  from  the  house,  etc.,  which,  if  nec¬ 
essary,  was  moistened  with  urine.  In  a  few 
days  a  heat  was  generated,  the  pile  turned 
over,  which  being  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
reduced  the  whole,  so  that  it  could  be  sown  by 
hand  nicely.  The  thought  has  often  occured  to 
me,  since  “doing  for  myself,”  did  not  this 
heating  process  cause  loss  of  ammonia?  I 
may  add  that  I  have  no  machinery  of  any 
sort  that  could  be  utilized  to  grind  it. 

Ans. — If  the  generation  of  heat  was  not 
so  great  as  to  dry  the  product  thoroughly, 
the  chance  of  loss  would  not  be  very  great, 
as  the  ammonia  that  would  be  generated 
would  be  absorbed  to  some  extent  by  the 
moist  mass.  If,  however,  sufficient  heat 
was  generated  to  dry  the  material,  then  I 
think  there  would  have  been  a  very  consid- 
er-ble  loss.  I  would  suggest  that  in  mix¬ 
tures  of  this  sort  land  plaster  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  other  materials,  and 
then  have  the  mass  kept  moist,  in  which 
case  the  loss  of  ammonia  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  probably  not  be  so 
great  as  to  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  the 
labor  involved  in  obtaining  the  fine  mate¬ 
rial.  E.  B.  VOORHEES. 


YOU  PLAY  SAFE 

when  you  buy  Advance  Fence 
because  we  sell  it  on 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  it  to  us  at  our  expense  and  get  your 
money  back.  We  take  all  the  risk. 


■i 

ini  m--m 

ADVANCE 

{# 

We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

thus  saving  you  the  dealer’s  profit.  Advance 
Fence  is  constructed  on  the  right  principle. 
All  wires  continuous.  No  ends  of  wire  to  become 
unfastened.  Our  F ree  Fence  Book  tells  all  about  it. 
Write  today  for  Book  and 
W hoIcKule  Delivered  prices. 

Advance  Fence  Co.,  ow^t,  Peoria,  III. 


WEIGHT  AND  STRENGTH 


'FROSTY 

BEST»^ 

.CHEAPEST 


must  be  had  in  any  fence  to  last  a  lifetime.  It  is 
found  In  the  Frost.  Is  it  in  the  flimsy  woven  wire 
fabric  ?  If  you  don't  know,  ask  your  neighbor. 

THE  FltOSr  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


:el  lawn  fence 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

W.  make  all  kind,  of 
Lawn,  Farm,  Park  and  Cem¬ 
etery  Fence,  AND  SELL 
DIRECT  TO  YOU  at  manu- 
f actnrer.*  price..  SAVE 
AGENTS  COMMISSION  by 
writing  for  our  FREE 
CATALOGUE. 


_ _ 

np-'m-DATR  manufacturing  CO 


[IRE  Wholesale.  A^-lnoh 


Wine.  rcniiE.  ■took  fence B9o per  rod. 
Bend  for  price  Hat  and  FREE  catalogue  of  Wlr* 
Fence  and  full  line  of  Fence  Supplies. 

W.  U.  MASON  &  CO.,  Bos  67  Leesburg.  Ohio. 


IF  THE  JURY  WILL 

"Sit  On”  Page  Fence,  we’ll  accept  the  verdict. 

Ptje  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  63,  Adrian  Mich. 


Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 

Guaranteed  to  the  user.  Built  to 
suit  your  particular  needs  at  re¬ 
markably  low  prices.  Alio 
manufacture.  Corrugated  Iron 
and  steel  roofing, etc.  Write  for  prices  to-day. 
GBDGB  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.  35  Gedga  St.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  ‘Monarch’ 
Hydraulic  Press  be  foie 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Results. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


RYE  THRESHERS 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


PEERLESS  SCALES,  $29.00  M,R«  A1?,?.,, stock 

"PEERLESS”  is  a  fi-ton  Compound  Beam,  Wagon  and  Stock  Scale.  Its 
material  and  workmanship  is  of  the  best  obtainable,  and  each  Scale  is  guaran¬ 
teed  for  5  years.  This  is  not  an  inferior  Scale  and  in  order  to  con* 
vince,  will  send  It  on  30  days’ trial.  Send  for  our  catalogue.  Address 

PEERLESS  SCALE  COMPANY, 

Milwaukee  and  Ft.  Scott  Aves.  Dept.  Z,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Farauhar  ft  Thrashing  Machinery 

■  1  cost  in  damage  and  delay.  Farquhar  engines,  boi 


Quality  of  material  and  manufacture 
count  for  all  in  threshing  machinery. 

_  Every  farmer  knows  what  breakdowns 

cost  in  damage  and  delay.  Farquhar  engines,  boilers  and  separators  are  built  with  every 
possible  improvement  and  convenience  that  is  consistent  with  durability  and  service. W'e 
do  not  experiment  on  our  customers.  F  A  KQ  1  11  A  K  SEP ARATOKS  are  unex¬ 
celled  in  capacity,  made  in  three  styles  20  to  40  inch  cylinders,  for  all  kinds  of  grains,  and 
for  all  sections  of  the  country.  Ajax  Threshing 
Engines  are  strong,  durable  and  easy  steam¬ 
ers,  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed. 

Write  for  our  new  1904  catalogue  o' 
engines,  boilers,  saw  mills,  and 
threshers.  The  finest  and  most 
complete  catalogue  in  the  ma< 
chinery  line  mailed  free. 

See  our  Exhibit  in  Palaee 
of  Agriculture,  St.  Louis* 
k.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd* 

York,  Fa. 


HEEBNER’S  ‘SlSSS*  HOUSE  POWER 

and  Little  Giant  Thresher  and  Cleaner 


make  the  handiest  and  most  economical  threshing  outfit  known. 
The  thresher  Is  made  in  three  sizes,  21 ,  26  and  30  In.  cy Under.  1 1 1  a 
a  simple,  easy  to  handle, light  running, strong,  durable  and  effective 
machine.  Will  thresh  and  clean  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  rice, 
alfalfa,  millet,  sorghum,  timothy,  etc.  Capacity  200  to  600  bus.  Re- 
WI11  Atone  man  or  a  whole  neighborhood  equally  well.  Can  be  run  by  steam,  gasoline,  or  any  other  power  l  f  preferred.  Tread  pow¬ 
ers  for  1,  2  and  8  horses  (equal  to  2,  4  and  A  horsesl  n  lever  power.)  Porouttlng  dry  feed,  ensilage  and  shelling,  sawing  wood,  pumping,  separating 
cream,  eto.  Strongest  and  lightest  running  powers  on  the  market.  Mounted  or  unmounted,  as  ordered.  We  also  make  I^ver  Powers.  Feed  and  Ensi¬ 
lage  Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Feed  Grinders,  etc.  Send  for  FREE  Catalogue.  HEEBXKR  A  SONS,  No.  22  Broad  St. «  Lansdale,  I  a. 


ock  Supreme 

•There  are  reasons  why  the  large  poultry  plants 
all  buy  Union  Lock  Poultry  Fencing.  You 
don’t  have  to  cut  it  to  fit  uneven  ground— its 
stretching  does  that.  Its  fine  meshing  at  bot¬ 
tom  holds  the  small  chicks.  It  doesn't  sag  be¬ 
tween  posts.  Above  all  it’s  the 

Poultry  Fencing  Thafs  Strong 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables — made  of  the  best  quality  galvanized 
steel  wire.  The  one  poultry  fence  that’s  erect  when  oihers  are_  tumble 
dowu.  Extra  heavy  fences  for  lawns,  and  farms.  Factories  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Illinois  and  California.  Quick  shipment  a  specialty  from 
factory  nearest  you.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  of  all  fencing. 

CASE  BROTHERS ,  Colchester ,  Conn. 
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;  Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


The  White  Watsonia.  —  Although 
Watsonia,  a  genus  of  tender  African  bul¬ 
bous  plants,  has  been  known  for  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  a  century,  it  has  never  been 
generally  cultivated,  and  is  only  sparingly 
offered  in  American  bulb  catalogues. 
There  are  over  a  dozen  species,  all  having 
fine  spikes  of  pink  or  scarlet  flowers,  and 
long  handsome  foliage  much  like  the  Glad¬ 
iolus.  The  bulbs  or  corms  are  large  and 
solid,  but  do  not  keep  well  out  of  the 
soil,  and  are  consequently  not  so  easily  or 
safely  stored  as  those  of  the  Gladiolus, 
glasshouse  protection  being  usually  need¬ 
ed  to  carry  them  over  Winter  in  the 
North.  The  Watsonia  is  a  most  orna¬ 
mental  plant,  but  this  difficulty  in  hand¬ 
ling  it  will  long  prevent  general  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  merits  of  the  usual  colored 
form,  but  two  pure  white  flowered  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  species,  W.  iridifolia,  have  re¬ 
cently  been  distributed,  and  are  being 
eagerly  sought  by  florists  as  particularly 
valuable  for  their  purposes.  These  varie¬ 
ties  were  found  previous  to  the  year  1890 
in  widely  separated  localities  in  Cape  Col¬ 
ony,  South  Africa,  growing  in  bogs 
among  thousands  of  the  typical  pink- 
flowered  kind.  They  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  commerce  under  the  names  of 
Watsonia  O’Brieni  and  W.  Ardernei,  but 
are  still  too  scarce  to  be  freely  catalogued. 
Dormant  bulbs  or  growing  plants  cost  $1 
each  and  find  ready  sale  at  the  price,  as 
most  stocks  are  kept  back  for  propaga¬ 
tion.  We  have  grown  both  varieties,  and 
find  them  quite  identical  except  that 
O’Brieni  appears  rather  more  vigorous. 
It  is  likely  that  Watsonia  Ardernei  will  be 
the  trade  name  finally  adopted  in  this 
country,  as  most  of  the  stock  now  offered 
is  descended  from  this  particular  form. 
As  grown  here  the  corms  start  into  activ¬ 
ity  in  September,  and  are  potted  up  in 
good  garden  soil,  four  or  five  in  an  eight- 
iucli  pot,  without  manure,  and  placed 
under  glass  in  an  average  temperature  of 
50  degrees.  The  bloom  spikes  appear  in 
March  and  April,  but  may  be  had  earlier 
by  increasing  the  temperature.  Late  in 
May  the  pots  are  transferred  to  the  gar¬ 
den  and  plunged  to  the  rims,  or  the  con¬ 
tents  turned  out  and  planted  in  a  trench 
deep  enough  to  accommodate  the  ball  of 
earth  and  roots.  The  corms  ripen  in  July 
or  August,  and  may  be  again  potted  or 
dried  and  held  dormant  for  a  few  weeks. 
It  is  claimed  they  may  be  kept  over  Win¬ 
ter,  but  we  have  had  no  success  in  repeated 
storage  trials,  and  corms  from  other 
sources  that  had  evidently  been  stored  for 
some  time  have  always  been  so  weakened 
that  a  season’s  growth  was  needed  to  re¬ 
store  them  vigor,  if  they  lived  at  all. 

An  Attractive  Flower. — Fig.  193  does 
scant  justice  to  the  bloom  of  these  fine 
novelties.  They  are  freely  produced,  a 
strong  plant  developing  50  or  more  flow¬ 
ers,  15  to  20  being  borne  on  the  main 
spike  and  the  others  coming  on  later  in 
groups  of  six  to  10  on  short  side  branches, 
thus  giving  quite  a  long  season  of  bloom. 
This  is  a  characteristic  of  especial  value 
to  the  florist,  who  can  use  these  minor 
spikes  to  great  advantage  in  making  up 
decorations.  The  flowers  last  many  days 
in  water,  but  the  undeveloped  buds  do  not 
open  up  as  well  after  cutting  as  Gladiolus 
blooms,  unless  kept  in  a  good  light. 
Good,  clear  white  is  quite  rare  among 
bulbous  flowering  plants.  The  white 
Watsonia  exceeds  in  purity  of  color  any 
blooms  of  this  class  that  we  can  recall, 
not  excepting  the  Paper-White  Narcissus 
and  Convallaria  or  lily-of-the- valley. 
These  latter  have  some  yellow  or  green  in 
their  make-up,  but  the  Watsonia  is  pure, 
glistening  white.  About  the  only  blooms 
to  be  compared  are  tho&  of  the  large  white 
lilies,  Lilium  longiflorum  and  L.  candi- 
dum,  after  their  yellow  stamens  have  been 
removed,  as  is  usual  when  offered  for 


sale.  Watsonia  blooms  are  of  good  size, 
two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  arc 
of  very  elegant  trumpet  shape.  One  of 
the  garden  names  of  the  plant  is  Bugle 
lily.  They  grow  two  or  three  feet  high 
under  good  cultivation.  In  the  Gulf  States 
and  portions  of  California,  where  frost 
does  not  penetrate  the  soil,  they  may  be 
grown  in  the  open,  and  make  highly  dec¬ 
orative  garden  plants,  forming  large 
clumps  in  a  few  seasons.  I  he  white  va¬ 
rieties  are  now  being  commercially  grown 
in  one  or  two  California  nurseries. 

Not  True  crom  Seed— All  Watsonia 
species  seed  quite  freely  in  cultivation,  and 
a  number  of  hybrid  forms  were  raised 
many  years  ago,  but  they  soon  passed  out 
of  sight  as  being  little  improvement  on 
the  parents.  The  white  varieties  are  rather 
shy  seeders,  but  occasionally  produce 
a  perfect  capsule  if  artificially  pollenized. 
We  have  grown  seedlings  of  the  two  vari¬ 
eties,  both  crossbred  and  fertilized  with 
their  own  pollen,  but  find  that  in  every 
instance  they  revert  to  the  pink,  or  rather 
light  magenta  shade  of  the  parent  species, 
W.  iridifolia,  the  flowers  even  coming 
larger,  somewhat  drooping,  and  spike  more 
laxly  built  as  in  the  species.  Others  may 
not  have  the  same  experience,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  look  with  some  suspicion  on 
unbloomed  seedlings,  either  self-pollenized 
or  hybridized  between  the  two  varieties. 
Such  bulbs  were  recently  offered  the  trade, 
but  we  have  not  learned  how  they  turned 
out.  Propagation  of  these  choice  vari¬ 
eties  seems  only  certain  when  increased 
by  division  of  the  corms.  They  do  not 
make  offsets  or  cormels  like  most  Glad¬ 
ioli,  but  split  up  into  smaller  corms,  some¬ 
thing  like  the  potato  onion.  The  yearly 
increase  under  pot  culture  is  about  three¬ 
fold.  The  present  high  price  is  likely  to 
be  maintained  until  large  stocks  are  grown 
in  some  favorable  locality  where  they  may 
be  wintered  in  the  open.  Watsonias  are 
handsome  plants  for  the  window  if  grown 
several  in  a  large  pot.  Single  specimens 
are  too  lanky  to  make  a  good  show.  The 
flowering  season  is  rather  short  for  the 
space  needed  in  window  gardening,  but 
the  purity  and  profusion  of  the  blooms  is 
ample  recompense  when  they  appear.  The 
real  field  for  the  white  Watsonias,  how¬ 
ever,  lies  in  their  great  utility  for  florists’ 
uses.  -  w.  V. 

RESEEDING  A  SIDE  HILL 

Reader,  Pa. — I  have  a  piece  of  land,  natu¬ 
rally  not  poor  in  quality,  but  it  has  been 
sown  to  buckwheat  for  two  years  by  a  tenant 
without  sowing  any  grass  seed.  It  now  lies 
bare.  It  is  a  north  side  hill.  What  would 
I  best  do  with  it  to  get  it  to  take  grass 
again?  It  is  naturally  inclined  to  Blue  grass. 
Would  you  sow  buckwheat  again,  or  would 
you  wait  to  seeU  with  rye  or  grass,  or  sow 
Hungarian  grass  and  plow  down  and  seed  rye 
and  grass? 

There  is  usually  a  lack  of  moisture  in 
the  soil  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  which  is  not  favorable  to  the  seed¬ 
ing  of  grass  with  buckwheat.  I  would, 
therefore,  sow  to  oats  and  grass  at  once 
if  the  season  is  not  already  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  using  about  seven  pecks  of  oats 
to  the  acre.  This  will  furnish  a  covering 
for  the  ground,  and  afford  some  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  young  grass  plants  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  If  there  should  not 
be  sufficient  rainfall  during  the  Summer 
to  mature  the  oat  crop  without  robbing 
the  grass  of  needed  moisture  I  would  mow 
tne  oats  for  hay,  or  it  may  be  left  on  the 
ground  as  a  mulch.  If  for  any  reason  a 
satisfactory  stand  of  grass  is  not  obtained 
in  this  way  the  field  can  then  be  sown  to 
grass  in  September,  either  alone  or  with 
wheat  or  rye  as  may  be  preferred. 

G.  w.  s. 

Two  years  in  buckwheat,  presumably 
following  other  crops,  would  work  the 
humus  pretty  nearly  all  out,  and  the  vege¬ 
table  mold  is  a  very  important  factor  in 
grass  seeding.  We  would  be  governed 
somewhat  by  conditions.  If  grass  is  the 
most  important  crop  I  would  summer- 
fallow  and  seed  with  grass  alone  as  soon 
after  August  15  as  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  to  germinate  the  seed.  I  would 
use  from  300  to  500  pounds  of  a  good 
grade  of  complete  fertilizer.  Seed  rather 
heavily  to  .get  a  stand  to  go  through  the 
Winter.  The  lack  of  humus  is  the  greatest 
trouble,  and  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  an 
available  form  soon  enough  with  a  green 
crop  plowed  under.  I  would  prefer  seed¬ 
ing  with  oats,  but  it  is  getting  too  late  for 
that  now.  luther  gates  &  son. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


Farmer’s 


Handy  Wagon 

Only  25  Inches  high.  Steel  Wheels. 

4  Inch  Tires.  Carries  any  load  two 
horses  can  pull. 

We  furnish  any  size  steel  wheels,  of 
any  width,  for  any  ax  le.  Catalogue  free. 

EmpireMfg. Co^Box  123C  Quincy,  Ill. 


HURST’S 


POTATO  CDDAYCD 
and  truck  ornATCn 

Sprays  Everything. 

Trees,  potatoes  (4  rows  at  a 
time),  whole  flelds.orcbards, 
small  patches.  Pays  itself 
tirst  season.  County  agents 
controlling  territory  make 
Sil5toW20  per  day.  First 
order,  where  no  agent,  se¬ 
cures  dealer’s  price  and 
agency;  or  will  ship  on  lO 
days  free  trial  at  regu¬ 
lar  price.  Write  to-day;  they  are  going  fast. 
All  kinds  SPRAY  PUMPS.  Catalog  45  describes. 
H.  L.  IIUKST  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Canton,  O. 


WHALE-OIL  SOAP 

SPRAYING  SPAR 
FRUIT  GRADERS 

interest  you.  W.  H. 


Compressed-Air  Spraying  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Chemicals  for  Spray¬ 
ing.  etc.  Our  Catalogue,  Neces¬ 
sities  for  the  Orchard,  will 
OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


BAKER’S 

RACELESS  HARNESS 

No  whiffletrees,  no  traces.  Handy  Har¬ 
ness  for  farmers,  fruit  growers,  lumber¬ 
men,  etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Catalogue 
free.  Write  to-day.  Highly  endorsed, 

B.  F.  BAKER  GO.,  ms  Main  St..  Burnt  Hills,  N.T. 


AS  ’MEND-A-RIP" 

Does  all  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Stitching 

Does  all  kinds 
*of  light  and 
^  heavy  ri  votln; 

^"Will  Safe  the  Prici  of  Itbzlf 
Many  Times  a  Ykab.  A  Perfect 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 
To  Show  it  Mean*  a  Sale.  Agent* 
make  from  $8  to  $15  a  day.  One 

_  agent  made  $20  first  day  and  writes  to  hurry 

_  more  machines  to  him.  Write  for  terms  to  agents. 

J.  C.  Foote  Foundry  Co.«  Fredericktonm.  Ok 


Brown’s 

No.  3 

Potato 
Sprayer 

sprays  4  to  6  rows,  any  width.  wi*h  finest  mist  or 
fog  at  one  passage.  Constant  nigh  power  supplied 
from  both  wheels,  no  lost  motion.  Mechanical 
agitator.  A  new  era  In  rapid  thorough  spraying  of 
potatoes,  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  vines.  Write 
today  for  free  book  of  all  sprayers. 

E.C.  Brown &Co.,  268  State  St.,  Rochester.N.Y. 


You  can 
Cover  80  to  40  acres 
per  day  with 

‘She  Watson 
Four  Row  Potato  Sprayir 

Straddles  2rows,  sprays 
4  at  a  time.  Wheels  ad¬ 
just  for  different  widths. 
Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
suction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliageor  clogs. 
Free  instruction  and  formula  book  ahowfl  the  famous  Garfield,  JEm- 
pire  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  Write  for  it 

field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  11th  St., Elmira,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


RUBEROID 

,  rn*pf  riAH*  KFGfSrrUf-O) 

ROOFING 


RUBEROID  ROOFING 

has  been  the  standard  pre¬ 
pared  roofing  for  13  years. 
Lasts  longer  and  costs  less 
than  metal  or  shingles. 
Any  handy  man  can  apply 
it.  No  experience  required. 
Contains  no  tar.  Positively 
■weather-proof  and  fire- 
resisting. 

Send  for  Booklet  “K.” 

THE  STANDARD 
PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
100  WILLIAM  STREET 
New  York. 


EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 

Cure  wabbles  and  make  old  buggies  run 
like  new.  Quick  sellers;  very  profitable. 
Agents  Wanted.  Also  very  attractive 
fence  machine  proposition. 

Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Box  43,  Pontiae  Mich. 

WATER  TANKS 

UADI  or 


ABE  THE 


RALPH  B.  CARTER  CO.,  26  Cortlandt  St.,  N.l 


JSSlRUMELY? 


The  thresherman  has  many  reasons,  too  many  to  give 
here.  Summed  up,  it  means  the  model  threshing  outfit, 
thebest  money  can  buy.  You  will  find  the  latest  catalog 
on  Rumely's  Rear  Coarod  Traction  Engines  and 
New  Rumely  Separators  full  of  threshermen's  logic, 
argument  that  convinces.  Write  us  for  it.  Mailed  free 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


The  Pump 
that  Pumps 


Ask  Your  F  SPRAY  PUMPS 
DEALER  9 ,  Double-Acting,  Lift, 

R  Power,  Tank  and  Spray 

PUMPS 

Store  Ladders,  Etc. 
Barn  Door  Hangers 
Aluminum  Finished 

HAY  TOOLS 

of  all  kinds.  Write  for 
Oirouiars  and  Prioes 
f.Hpn  h  Bre.A«hl»ad,Q. 


codling 


[Disparene  kills  both  broods.  Also 
every  leaf-eating  insert.  Book  fr«*l 
BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO., 
N.  7.,  Boston  &  Cincinnati 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


ARE<d 


HUBBARD; 


► 


THE 


BEST 


EARTH. 


Manufactured  by  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn, 

“  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1904,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 


A  Day’s  Work  For  An  Engine 

on  the  farm  is  likely  to  include  pumping,  feed  cutting,  sawing,  sepa- 
'■  rating  cream— a  dozen  things.  A  power  isn’t  fit  for  the  farm  unless 
it’s  adapted  to  many  duties  and  will  stand  rough  handling  and  most 
any  kind  of  setting.  That’s  just  a  part  of  the  reason  why 

GASOLINE 
ENGINES 

are  so  popular  with  farmers.  They  are  suited  to  any  work  you  have, 
they  stand  rough  handling  and  moving,  they  are  composed  of  few 
I  parts  and  are  strong,  simple  and  safe.  Two  other  things  worth 
I  knowing  are  that  they  are  the  easiest  gas  engines  made  for  a  begin- 

1  ner  to  run  and  they  cost  as  little  as  any  for  fuel.  Not  all  gas  engines 
...  ..  .  .  .  -abl  - 

_ ogi 

>  superior  t 

Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Wemake  the  Green  Mountain  Silo  and  carry  full  line  Dairy  Supplies. 


STODDARD 


1904 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

Farm  Notes.- — Of  course  we  could  find 
fault  with  the  weather  if  we  cared  to,  but  stop  and  play  baseball. 
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trees.  The  manure  hauled  out  last  Winter 
is  now  in  fine  shape:  Ibis  was  spread  on  the 
onion  field  and  harrowed  iD  with  a  good  dress¬ 
ing  of  iron  slag.  We  can  use  nitrate  of  soda 
later  if  it  seems  necessary.  These  are  hast 
ling  days  for  all  hands,  with  no  chance  to 


it  has  done  us  much  good  as  well  as  harm. 
I  never  saw  the  grass  and  young  trees  look 
better.  We  got  the  fertilizer  on  in  time  and 
the  showers  carried  it  down  just  -where  it 
could  do  the  most  good.  A  year  ago  at  this 
time  we  were  burning  up  with  drought.  The 
soil  was  baked  like  a  brick  and  the  grass 
stood  still.  Mr.  Van  Deman  saw  our  young 
trees  at  that  time,  and  thought  they  were 
about  done  for.  They  had  a  struggle  to  get 


A  Woodchuck. — The  Madame  and  I  sat 
on  the  stone  wall  by  the  peach  orchard  look¬ 
ing  out  across  the  valley.  Tire  children  were 
in  the  woods  picking  violets.  Shep  began 
barking  furiously,  but  we  paid  little  attention 
to  him  until  the  sound  came  nearer  and 
nearer.  Shep  is  a  dog  with  some  dignity, 
and  he  does  not  bark  without  some  reason  for 
it.  When  he  keeps  it  up  it  is  time  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  'Die  Madame  and  1  walked  along  by 
the  stone  wall  and  found  Shep  making  dashes 
at  a  gray  animal  that  kept  to  the  highest 
stones.  It  was  a  big  woodchuck.  Shep 


through  but  you  ought  to  see  them  now!  hardly  knew  how  to  get  at  him.  The  chuck 
imoug  ,  e  ..  ,  ,  kept  at  the  top  of  the  wall  and  slowly  re- 

Of  course  the  wet  cold  weathei  has  be  n  treated  if  ypep  had  been  a  natural  fighter 

against  many  of  our  plans,  but  grass  and  he  w0l,icl  have  made  a  dash,  then  jumped 


fruit  and  late  garden  crops  are  our  stand¬ 
bys,  and  they  look  now'  as  if  they  would 
stand  by.  ...  I  have  not  planted  a  hill 
of  field  corn  yet,  and  shall  not  do  more  than 
plant  small  patches  of  one  or  two  new  vari¬ 
eties.  The  corn  crop  has  no  part  in  our  plan 
wrhen  we  get  it  fully  under  way.  Grass  and 
orchards  for  the  hillsides  and  garden  crops 
for  the  lower  fields,  with  as  little  stock  to  be 
wintered  as  possible.  We  shall  have  pigs 
and  perhaps  a  few  lambs  to  eat  up  our  grass 
and  rape,  but  they  will  not  be  wintered. 


over  behind  and  had  the  awkward  creature 
by  the  neck,  as  I  have  seen  dogs  do.  But 
Shep  is  a  gentleman,  and  fights  fair.  lie 
ran  straight  at  the  woodchuck,  and  got  sev¬ 
eral  tastes  of  those  sharp  teeth  !  Still,  he 
had  Mr.  Chuck  worried,  and  would  soon  have 
worn  him  out.  When  we  came  the  wood¬ 
chuck  was  tired,  but  still  full  of  fight.  He 
saw  he  was  cornered,  and  expected  death,  for 
that  is  what  he  would  have  given  us  had  he 
held  the  advantage,  but  why  were  we  made 
a  little  higher  than  a  woodchuck?  There 
was  no  white  feather  about  him.  I-Ie  got  the 
best  position  he  could,  braced  himself  and  got 
those  teeth  ready  for  action  !  I  could  easily 
have  knocked  him  over  with  a  stone,  and 


When  we  get  the  hillside  fully  seeded  why  Shep  would  have  finished  lnm.  I  shall  fill 

•)  tiip  .rvqqa  from  a  niost  farmers  and  their  boys  with  disgust 
?  I  he  glass  nom  a  wheQ  l  gay  tbig  seemed  too  much  like  mur- 


sliould  we  raise  corn  l 
well-fertilized  meadow  will  bring  us  more 
money  with  one-quarter  of  the  cost  than  any 
corn  crop  we  have  ever  raised  among  our 
stones.  I  am  very  careful  to  say  that  this 


der  to  me.  I  had  respect  for  that  wood¬ 
chuck.  He  had  put  up  a  good  tight  for  his 
life,  and  now  when  I  had  him  in  a  corner  I 
must  admit  that  I  didn’t  have  the  nerve  to 
murder  him.  We  stood  and  watched  the 


..inn  of  leaving  out  corn  is  not  intended  as  stubborn  old  fellow,  and  even  called  Shep 
plan  ot  a  g  back  until  the  chuck  got  a  fair  start  and 

general  advice  to  fanners.  M  ltli  many  coin  made  for  bis  hol(l  I[e  got  there  before  Shep 

is  the  most  useful  crop  that  can  be  grown.  djd  and  bobbed  inside.  I  have  no  doubt  he 

wuii  ii<i  it  does  not  seem  to  be,  and  I  hold  proceeded  to  tell  his  wife  how  he  whipped  a 

,11  1,1c  nonriitionsi  find  tlo8  twice  as  large  as  he  was,  and  held  up 

that  a  man  should  study  his  condili  .,  fW0  strange  creatures  who  did  not  dare 

out  just  what  he  wants  to  do,  and  then  con-  tackle  him.  Mrs.  Woodchuck  will  think  her 


fine  his  energies  to  that  thing.  .  .  .  Our 

potato  crop  is  not  large,  but  it  looks  right. 
Our  largest  patch  is  on  an  old  strawberry 
field.  This  gave  a  good  yield  the  first  season, 
and  we  tried  our  plan  of  plowing  out  the 
old  row  and  starting  a  new  one  from  the 
runners.  The  season  was  so  wet  that  the 
grass  beat  us,  and  this  year  the  bed  was  like 
a  meadow.  I  wish  I  had  50  acres  of  meadow 
that  was  in  such  grass.  It  was  plowed 
April  26,  but  the  rains  held  up  wflrk  until 


husband  is  a  great  citizen  surely.  I  am 
aware  what  people  will  think  of  this  per¬ 
formance.  The  little  boys  were  very  sorry 
that  they  spent  time  picking  flowers  when  they 
might  have  “killed  a  woodchuck."  The  desire 
to  kill  something  gets  into  the  heart  of  every 
boy.  It  often  makes  him  cruel  and  ready  to 
take  unfair  advantage.  I  knew  the  nuisance 
that  woodchucks  make  on  a  farm,  and  if  they 
establish  themselves  here  1  shall  have  to  fight 
them— but  I  will  fight  fair  even  with  a 
woodchuck. 

Odds  and  Ends. — At  the  north  of  the  farm¬ 
house  is  a  small  field  that  has  bothered  me 
is  underlaid  by  a  solid  ledge  of 


Mnv  5  when  we  worked  the  plowed  ground  gieatly.  It  -  .  ,  .  p  , 

.uay  .),  wueii  .  „,in.  t,.„  rock — in  some  places  there  is  barely  a  foot 

with  the  disk  and  smoothed  it  down  witn  0j  hard  soil.  I  plowed  it  for  a  garden  one 

Acme,  broadcasting  potato  fertilizer.  On  year,  but  everything  burned  up.  So  did  grass 

«  furrows  were  opened  with  the  plow,  and  so  did  the  small  fruits  we  planted  there. 
May  0  t  u lows  weie  open  *  During  a  drought  the  soil  bakes  solid  to  tbe 

and  seed  pieces  dropped  and  coveied  .  rock  The  little  boys  and  I  have  decided  to 

plowing  a  furrow  back  over  them.  This  left  pUt  a  stringfellow  peach  orchard  there.  We 

„  hi  eh  ridee  over  the  potatoes  with  a  valley  planted  the  trees,  well  pruned,  in  small  holes, 
a  high  nage  ovei  >-  t  and  use  all  the  ashes  and  wastes  from  the 

at  the  side,  lhe  soil  is  liea\y  ana  tin.  s  .  house  around  them.  The  coal  ashes  are  put 
son  promised  to  be  wet,  and  we  concluded  around  the  trees  for  a  mulch  and  the  wood 
that  this  ridging  would  be  better  than  level  ashes  broadcast.  The  slops  are  poured 
mat  s  *  s  fnmid  the  around  the  trees  at  a  safe  distance,  and  all 

preparation.  On  May  -l  we  ioum  rubbish  from  lawn,  old  sods  or  leaves  that 


•Tust.  what  every  farmer  needs  for 
heavy  lifting  or  loading  of  manure, 
lumber,  machinery, etc.  Portable, 
can  be  set  anywhere,  on  wagon,  scaf¬ 
fold,  in  basement  or  barn  loft,  etc. 
Manure  fork  or  shovel  attached.  Will 
lift  3000  lbs.  Has  20  ft.  sweep. 
Can  be  easily  converted  into  a 
Stump  Puller  or  Grubber  for 
small  stumps  or  second  growth 
timber.  Write  for  prices  and 
*•  catalogue. . 

NATIONAL,  HOIST  &  MACHINE  CO., 
Dept.  K,  463  W.  23nd  St.,  Chicago. 


sprouts  just  breaking  through,  and  then  we  are  raked  up  go  around  the  trees.  As  the 
ran  the  weeder  both  ways,  smoothing  off  the  grass  grows  we  cut  it  andjtse  lt^ for  mulch- 
field  and  killing  many  weeds.  We  shall  put 


more  fertilizer  along  the  rows  and  work  it 
in  with  the  cultivator.  The  rest  of  our  pota¬ 
toes  are  planted  between  the  young  currant 
hushes.  They  will  he  well  fertilized  and 
given  good  tillage.  Our  plan  on  the  lower 
farm  is  to  crowd  crops  close  and  give  them 
good  culture.  .  .  .  Some  one  will  ask 
what  we  expect  to  grow  for  money  crops. 
The  older  orchards  near  the  house  are  well 
seeded  to  rape  and  clover,  with  some  gi  ass. 
About  20  pigs  will  pasture  there!  We  have 
about  2,500  pepper  plants  nicely  started,  and 
a  fair  lot  of  tomatoes.  Two  fields  in  oats 
and  peas  will  he  plowed  when  this  crop  is 
cut,  and  planted  either  to  late  cabbage  oi 
late  sweet  corn,  with  pear  trees  to  follow. 
We  shall  have  a  small  forest  of  Lima  beans, 
half  an  acre  of  Hubbard  squash,  a  large  area 
in  ITizetaker  onions  and  a  fair  crop  of  straw¬ 
berries  and  cherries.  The  Baldwin  apples 
promise  a  good  crop  this  year,  and  the  Nyack 

will  also 


ing.  Our  trees  are  doing  well,  and  we  shall 
be  able  in  time  to  turn  this  eyesore  into  a 
trim  little  orchard.  Our  trees  are  headed 
low,  hut  we  already  have  them  over  eight 
feet  high.  The  boys  turn  table  scraps  into 
eggs  in  their  hen.vard — now  we  will  turn 
house  wastes  into  peaches.  .  .  .  The  lit¬ 

tle  boy’s  hens  are  doing  fairly  well.  He 
found  that  three  of  the  eight  hens  he  bought 
in  New  York  were  nearly  old  enough  to  vote, 
and  a  few  of  the  old  veterans  left  on  the 
farm  would  well  match  them.  The  Brown 
Leghorns  do  the  best  work.  Even  one  of 
these  proves  to  be  a  shirk,  and  the  hoy  learns 
with  regret  that  there  are  drones  as  well  as 
workers  in  all  breeds.  We  have  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  men  working  for  us  by  lhe 
day.  The  little  boy  has  noticed  that  while 
these  men  all  demand  the  same  price  per  day, 
they  do  very  different  amounts  of  work. 
Sometimes  the  man  who  eats  most  and  brags 
most  does  least  work  and  breaks  most  tools. 
It  has  grieved  the  boy  to  learn  that  some  of 
his  beloved  hens  Lave  about  the  same  traits. 
The  children  expected  great  things  of  Fatty, 
the  Light  Brahma,  but  she  proved  mighty 
only  at  the  feeding  dish  and  small  at  the  egg 
basket.  .  .  .  The  oldest  little  girl,  whom 

I  have  called  the  Bud,  came  to  an  event  in 
her  life  not  long  ago  when  she  made  her  first 
cake.  She  went  hack  to  an  old  hook  of  recipes 


Pippins  are  well  bloomed.  There 
he  some  liav  to  sell  and  a  good  many  pullets  which  Grandmother  collected,  and  found  one 
'  ■  „  ,  ,  „„Hor«+nnd  that  iu  Grandfather’s  handwriting.  I  wish  some 

to  sell  or  winter.  Lou  will  i  *  0f  0U1.  statesmen  would  put  as  much  care 

these  garden  crops  are  not  to  be  permanent  jnt0  their  state  papers  as  this  little  cook  put 

w-ith  us  We  are  simplv  pushing  our  lower  into  that  cake.  It  was  a  proud  little  girl 

witn  us.  we  die  a l  v  l  b  <m  who  asked  Father  to  cut  it  for  her.  Every- 

helds  as  best  we  can  until  t  ‘  body  on  the  farm  had  to  sample  it,  and  it 

the  hills  come  in  hearing.  There  will  prop-  was‘  ibe  unanimous  opinion  that  a  second 

ablv  he  a  small  crop  of  peaches  this  year  and  piece  would  be  desirable.  I  am  very  glad  to 
7  ,  ,  w„  nm.  see  my  little  daughter  become  interested  in 

a  good  one  next  yeai.  .  .  .  \\  cooking  and  housework.  Every  woman  should 

disk  ploiv  very  useful.  We  have  done  some  know  about  such  things.  Some  women  try 
work  with  it  alone,  hut  in  most  cases  it  lias  to  keep  their  daughters  from  knowing  how 
..  ,,  .  ,,  .  .  ,, i ,, o-  nmi  to  da  such  "homely  things  because  they  feel 

followed  the  turning  plow,  chopping  and  tbat  u  .g  -n  gom/ 

way  degrading.  I  regard 

tossing  up  the  furrows  and  helping  to  kill  such  ideas  as  the  height  of  folly.  They  mean 
out  the  sod.  The  ground  on  w7hich  the  pep¬ 
per  plants  were  put  was  tough  add  grassy  in 
places.  We  plowed  it  one  way  and  smoothed 
with  the  Acme,  then  worked  crosswise  with 
a  spring-tooth  and  followed  with  the  disk. 

This  stirring  fitted  the  soil  well,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  it  will  pay.  I  do  not  expect  the  disk 
will  ever  entirely  do  away  with  the  turning 
plow,  though  in  some  places  it  does  better 
work.  If  the  two  could  he  worked  on  the 
same  piece  of  ground  we  could  put  our  soil 
into  splendid  shape..  .  .  The  onions  will 

he  transplanted  before  Decoration  Day,  as  it 
looks  now.  We  started  the  plants  later  than 
usual,  hut  they  are  strong  and  of  good  size, 

The  wet  weather  prevented  us  from  working 
the  onion  soil  just  when  we  wanted  it  done, 
and  a  crop  of  Yellow  dock  came  up  on  part 
of  the  field.  Philip  is  no  friend  of  a  weed, 
and  he  proceeded  to  dock  the  damage  to  be 
done  by  that  crop  by  digging  it  lip  by  hand. 

We  lost  track  of  the  loads  he  dug  and  carted 
to  the  dump,  lie  hates  this  weed  so  that  he 
doesn’t  e.ven  want  to  put  it  around  the  peach 
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^  Hoover  Potato 

Digger 


Saves  time,  labor  and  pota¬ 
toes.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  potatoee 
from  the  vines. 

Prices  within  the 
reach  of 
farmer. 


a  serious  injury  to  the  child.  ...  I 
often  wonder  if  some  of  our  well-meaning 
city  women  really  know  how  ridiculous  they 
make  themselves  at  times.  Sometimes  when 
country  people  come  to  town  the  city  folks 
are  shocked  at  their  behavior.  Do  they 
realize  that  when  they  go  to  the  country  they 
are  far  more  absurd?  A  city  woman  once 
stopped  at  a  farmhouse.  She  got  up  late  in 
the  morning  and  lay  In  a  cool  hammock  while 
the  farmer’s  wife  was  at  her  work.  The  city 
woman  saw  the  other  going  from  one  task 
to  another,  busy  and  helpful,  without  the  wit 
to  see  that  this  helpful  service  made  a  happy 
woman. 

“I  am  so  sorry  for  you,”  she  said ;  “your 
life  is  so  hard  and  narrow !” 

The  farmer’s  wife  was  made  of  the  right 
stuff.  She  said : 

••1  do  not  need  your  pity.  I  do  my  duty 
While  my  work  is  hard  I  labor  for  my  hus¬ 
band,  who  appreciates  it,  and  for  my  children 
who  will  appreciate  it  later.  I  keep  my  life 
sweet  with  work — it  is  the  best  service  I  can 
give  to  God.  You  should  Keep  your  pity  for 
yourself.” 

The  pity  of  it  was  that  the  city  woman 
didn’t  have  the  strength  of  character  to  see 
the  point.  h.  w.  c 
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THE  POTATO  CROP, 
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of  life  is  uncertain— it  may 

be  long-  or  it  may  be  short. 
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An  adequate  Endowment  policy  in  the 
Equitable  is  a  bridge  on  which  you  can 
cross  safely  over  the  waters  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  to  the  solid  ground  of  certainty. 

If  the  span  of  your  life  is  short,  it  pro¬ 
tects  your  family.  If  your  life  is  long 
it  provides  for  your  own  mature  years. 


Opportunities  for  men  of  character  to  act  as  representatives 

Apply  to  GAGE  E.TARBELL,2nd  Vice  President. 


For  full  information  fill  out  this  coupon,  or  write 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

130  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  Dept.  No.  125 

Please  send  me  information  regarding  an  Endowment  for  8 . 

if  issued  at . years  of  age. 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  (id.,  or  8  >4  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  4,  1904. 


THE  CUPPING  PRIZES. 

This  week  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  following 
persons : 

O.  F.  Wilcox,  Pawnee  Co.,  Kansas. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Mills,  Pocomoke  Co.,  Maryland. 

L.  B.  Smith,  Chenango  Co.,  New  York. 

The  contest  is  still  open.  We  will  award  the  prizes 
each  week  until  further  notice. 

♦ 

Tiiref.  weeks  ago  reports  from  the  Middle  South  indi¬ 
cated  a  fine  crop  of  strawberries.  Now  we  have  the 
following  from  Maryland:  “Very  hot  and  dry;  sun  is 
ruining  our  early  berries.  It  is  actually  cooking  them 
on  the  vines.”  Thus,  in  a  few  days,  the  best  of  pros¬ 
pects  may  be  upset.  Every  man  must  remember  that 
the  finer  and  more  delicate  the  crop  lie  tries  to  grow 
the  more  risk  there  is,  and  the  harder  to  bring  it  to 
perfection. 

* 

You  cannot  name  questions  of  greater  importance  to 
you  as  a  farmer  than  the  following : 

Good  Roads. 

A  Parcels  Post. 

Interstate  Commerce  Control. 

Less  Money  For  Rum . 

The  political  parties  will  go  on  talking  with  oiled 
words  about  what  they  have  done  or  what  they  are 
going  to  do  with  various  “issues,”  but  what  will  they 
do  about  these  four  vital  questions? 

♦ 

The  prospect  now  is  for  a  wheat  crop  considerably 
below  the  average.  The  hard  Winter  ruined  many  fields 
in  the  Central  West,  and  millions  of  acres  were  plowed 
up  and  put  in  oats  or  corn.  The  wheat  shortage  will 
mean  continued  high  prices  for  bran  and  middlings, 
-whic.i  are  already  too  high.  With  the  present  weather 
the  chances  are  good  for  a  heavy  corn  crop,  for  a  large 
area  has  been  planted.  In  the  East  many  old  meadows 
and  pastures  have  been  turned  over  and  planted  to  corn 
with  fertilizers.  The  country  will  need  a  heavy  corn 
crop  to  feed  the  stock. 

* 

Gov.  Herrick,  of  Ohio,  is  getting  what  he  deserves 
from  the  agricultural  papers  for  vetoing  the  appropri¬ 
ation  for  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  Ohio 
Farmer  prints  figures  to  show  how  other  appropriations 
were  cut.  It  looks  as  if  the  Governor  deliberately  sin¬ 
gled  out  agricultural  education  as  the  easiest  mark  for 
his  veto  ax.  If  we  had  a  man  in  New  York  State  who 
did  such  a  thing,  the  political  managers  would  never 
dare  to  nominate  him  for  an  elective  office  again.  He 
would  sleep  in  the  political  graveyard  with. 

VETOED  BY  THE  PEOPLE 
on  his  gravestone! 

* 

At  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  “trap  nests”  have 
been  used  for  some  years  in  the  hope  of  selecting  a 
strain  of  laying  hens.  As  readers  know,  a  “trap”  nest 
is  a  place  where  a  hen  cannot  get  away  from  her  record. 
She  goes  in  to  lay  and  is  boxed  there  with  her  egg 
until  she  is  let  out.  The  hens  are  marked  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  know  just  what  each  bird  does.  At  the 
Maine  Station  1,000  hens  have  been  watched  in  this 
way.  Out  of  this  large  number  35  have  laid  from  200 
to  251  eggs  each  in  a  year.  Several  have  laid  only  60 
nr  less,  while  three  have  never  laid  an  egg.  All  these 
hens  were  selected  in  the  first  place  from  a  standard 
“type;”  that  is,  close  to  the  shape,  size  and  appearance 


which  are  thought  to  indicate  a  good  laying  hen.  By 
using  marked  eggs  for  incubating  it  was  also  found 
that  the  hens  varied  greatly  in  the  proportion  of  hatch- 
able  eggs  which  they  laid.  The  object  in-  using  the 
trap  nests  was  to  select  breeding  hens  of  known  capacity 
for  laying.  All  other  animals  have  the  ability  to  trans¬ 
mit  these  qualities  of  production  to  their  daughters. 
Why  not  the  hen?  It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated 
that  a  “pedigree’  of  this  sort  is  as  useful  in  a  hen  as 
it  would  be  in  a  cow,  but  in  theory  it  ought  to  be. 
In  the  poultry  department  at  Cornell  similar  tests  are 
being  made,  and  Prof.  Rice  has  an  ambition  to  develop 
a  “Cornell  strain”  which  will  be  famous  as  layers.  If 
the  daughters  from  these  tested  birds  are  superior  the 
sons  should  be  also,  and  it  would  seem  like  good  and 
practical  work  for  the  stations  to  produce  cockerels 
from  the  best  of  the  hens  for  sale  at  a  fair  price  to  far¬ 
mers.  Here  is  one  way  to  increase  egg  production ! 

* 

So  it  seems  some  cultivated  ginseng  has  been  sent 
to  market  and  sold  at  high  prices.  How  does  it  feel 
to  have  your  predictions  knocked  out  in  this  way? 
Our  ginseng  predictions  are  still  very  much  in  the  ring. 
Tea  has  been  grown  in  South  Carolina.  Cotton  has 
been  ripened,  we  are  told,  in  Connecticut,  we  have  rip¬ 
ened  Velvet  beans  in  New  Jersey,  and  yet  we  still  pre¬ 
dict  that  such  crops  will  not  be  found  safe.  Our  pre¬ 
diction  about  ginseng  is  that  should  the  millions  of 
plants  now  growing  come  into  bearing  you  will  not 
be  able  to  give  the  roots  away ! 

* 

Some  districts  near  New  York  show  a  surprising  in¬ 
crease  in  Italian  greenhouse  labor.  This  is  not  because 
Italians  are  preferred  by  rose  and  carnation  growers, 
but  because  other  labor  is  too  expensive.  One  florist 
questioned  on  this  point  asserted  that  better  induce¬ 
ments  are  now  offered  on  private  places  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  that  more  places  are  open  to  skilled  gar¬ 
deners,  who  are  thus  withdrawn  from  the  ranks  of 
trade  growers.  As  a  rule  we  think  gardeners  are  un¬ 
derpaid  for  the  amount  of  intelligence  and  wide  range 
of  information  that  their  work  demands,  and  the  high 
wages  received  by  most  mechanics  and  artisans  are 
likely  to  cause  dissatisfaction.  The  Italians  are  not 
regarded  as  specially  intelligent  in  the  greenhouse,  the 
main  inducements  for  employing  them  being  that  they 
are  available  and  cheap,  but  they  may  in  time  become 
as  marked  a  feature  in  growing  flowers  as  the  Greeks 
are  in  selling  them. 

* 

The  following  clipping  is  taken  from  a  reliable  paper 
in  Pennsylvania : 

Tenerine  Noverina,  an  Italian  of  Jersey  Shore,  killed  a 
robin  Sunday,  and  Monday  morning  he  was  arrested  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  about  $75  for  the  offence.  He  had  the  money, 
and  being  able  to  settle  he  was  not  locked  up. 

That  certainly  was  expensive  killing.  We  favored  the 
bill  which  was  before  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  last 
term  to  permit  fruit  growers  to  shoot  robins  when 
caught  stealing  fruit.  The  bill  was  defeated  by  an  out¬ 
cry  from  people  who  thought  it  meant  the  extermination 
of  the  robin.  This  was  a  foolish  argument,  for  anyone 
who  is  able  to  understand  the  English  language  could 
have  seen  that  the  bill  gave  no  privileges  to  “sportsmen” 
or  to  those  who  killed  robins  to  eat  or  sell.  Under  such 
a  law  the  man  mentioned  in  the  clipping  might  have 
been  convicted  and  fined.  We  know  nothing  about  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  or  why  the  Italian  killed  the 
robin.  If  the  bird  was  stealing  fruit  we  do  not  see  that 
it  was  any  more  entitled  to  protection  than  the  cat  which 
kills  chickens  or  the  dog  that  kills  sheep. 

♦ 

\ou  paid  out  a  lot  of  money  the  past  Winter  for 
grain  in  order  that  the  cows  might  give  more  milk. 
When  you  went  to  the  miller,  your  only  excuse  for  so 
doing,  though  you  may  never  have  thought  about  it, 
was  to  get  digestible  protein.  Whether  or  no  you  got  it 
in  the  cheapest  form  is  another  matter,  but  there  are 
some  things  you  can  do  this  Summer  to  increase  your 
stock  of  protein  so  that  less  will  have  to  be  purchased 
next  season.  Early-cut  hay  contains  twice  as  much  di¬ 
gestible  protein  as  the  same  hay  late  cut.  Don’t  wait 
until  your  grass  is  all  ripe  before  you  begin  cutting. 
Get  the  bulk  of  it  just  as  it  is  coming  into  bloom.  It 
will  be  more  work  and  the  first  crop  may  not  be  quite 
so  large,  but  you  will  have  something  that  has  milk  in  it 
when  you  get  that  kind  of  hay  in  the  barn.  If  you 
had  any  clover  hay  cure  it  in  the  heap,  so  that  the  leaves 
will  not  all  dry  up,  drop  off  and  be  lost.  You  are  rais¬ 
ing  some  oats  for  feed.  Do  not  wait  until  they  are 
almost  ripe  enough  for  thrashing,  you  will  never  get 
much  of  the  grain  when  the  cow  can  make  use  of  it. 
Cut  them  so  as  to  get  all  the  protein  in  them  that  is 
possible,  and  do  it  by  cutting  them  just  as  they  come 
into  milk.  You  have  been  talking  about  a  silo.  Better 
not  wait  until  the  corn  is  ready  to  be  cut.  Have  it  all 
done  before  August  1.  If  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  starting  your  haying  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  sup¬ 
pose  this  year  you  get  most  of  it  in  the  barn  before  that 
date.  Then  you  will  really  have  something  to  celebrate. 


THE  AMERICAN  FARM  COMPANY  LOSES. 

For  several  years  past  the  American  Farm  Company, 
through  its  agents,  has  attempted  to  organize  “co¬ 
operative  societies”  and  sell  seeds  or  other  things  in 
New  York  and  other  States.  From  the  evidence  at 
hand  it  did  not  seem  to  us  that  its  offerings  of  stock 
or  goods  would  prove  a  good  investment  for  farmers. 
We  stated  this,  and  the  American  Farm  Company 
brought  suit  against  The  R.  N.-Y.,  claiming  damages 
for  $100,000.  This  case  was  transferred  to  New  York 
County,  but  the  plaintiff  has  not  yet  moved  for  trial. 
When  working  in  this  State,  agents  of  the  company 
claimed,  among  other  things,  that  one  of  their  establish¬ 
ments  was  in  successful  operation  at  Linesville,  Pa. 
This  was  their  trump  card,  and  it  is  likely  that  many 
farmers  were  induced  to  buy  stock  because  they  be¬ 
lieved  this  Pennsylvania  branch  had  proved  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  The  facts  are  that  this  Linesville  branch  was 
never  a  success.  The  Company  agreed  that  all  the 
money  secured  by  stock  to  be  subscribed  at  Linesville 
would  be  invested  there.  This  was  not  done.  Only 
a  cheap  building  was  erected,  and  in  course  of  time  the 
whole  thing  was  sold  out  by  the  sheriff.  Ralph  Van 
Winkle,  among  others,  bought  stock  in  this  enterprise. 
He  took  20  shares,  for  which  he  paid  $1,000  and  be¬ 
came  manager.  Mr.  Van  Winkle  became  satisfied  after 
a  time  that  the  large  claims  made  by  representatives  of 
the  American  Farm  Company  were  fraudulent.  He  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  courts  to  cancel  the  contract  under  which  he 
subscribed  for  the  stock,  and  to  compel  the  agents  of 
the  Company  to  pay  back  his  money  with  interest.  The 
case  was  heard,  and  Judge  Thomas,  of  Crawford 
County,  after  reviewing  the  facts,  reached  the  following 
conclusions  of  law : 

The  shares  of  stock  having  been  procured  through  the 
false  and  fraudulent  representations  of  defendants,  Wood¬ 
ruff  and  Spaulding,  officers  of,  and  acting  in  the  behalf  of 
the  American  Farm  Company,  the  complainant  is  entitled, 
upon  the  discovery  of  such  fraud,  and  the  company  being  a 
going  company,  not  claiming  or  shown  to  be  insolvent,  to 
have  said  shares  cancelled  and  to  recover  the  price  paid 
therefor,  with  interest  thereon,  from  the  parties  participat¬ 
ing  in  said  fraud,  and  at  the  costs. 

The  American  Farm  Company  brought  suit  against 
Mr.  Van  Winkle  and  others  for  slander.  When  the 
cases  came  to  trial  the  Company  failed  to  appear,  thus 
throwing  up  the  sponge.  Among  others  sued  was 
Chas.  N.  Crosby,  who  has  been  interested  in  eight 
suits  against  this  Company — beating  them  at  every  point. 
These  proceedings  appear  to  settle  the  question  of  lia¬ 
bility  of  stockholders,  who  agreed  to  buy  stock  on  the 
strength  of  these  big  stories  and  promises.  Two  years 
ago,  when  farmers  in  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  were  in  trouble 
with  this  Company,  these  farmers  took  the  position  that 
they  could  not  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  stock  since  it  had 
been  obtained  under  false  pretenses,  and  refused  to 
pay.  Mr.  Van  Winkle’s  suit  settles  that.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  prompt  exposure  of  their  methods  saved 
many  communities  from  a  repetition  of  the  Linesville 
fizzle. 


BREVITIES. 

J.  FT.  Hale  says  he  has  had  200,000  peach  trees  thinned 
by  hand. 

Too  often  it  is  the  gun  behind  the  man  that  is  responsible 
for  results. 

A  few  pounds  of  blood  meal  would  change  “bob”  to  a 
Robert  veal. 

Did  you  ever  use  a  hay  cap?  What  is  the  best  kind  and 
do  they  pay? 

"Wiiat  Is  the  use  in  a  trunk  on  a  tree  anyway,”  says 
J.  H.  Hale.  A  good  question.  Head  ’em  down  ! 

Note  what  Mr.  Barden  says  about  the  control  of  the 
Grape  root-worm  in  his  crop  report  on  next  page. 

Japan  has  placed  a  large  loan  in  this  country.  It  will  be 
used  mostly  in  buying  food  and  war  material  for  export. 

Reports  from  parts  of  New  England  show  that  farm  prop¬ 
erty  is  gaining.  It  is  easier  to  sell  and  brings  better  figures. 

The  attorney-general  of  Kansas  decides  that  a  school 
teacher  has  no  right  to  compel  one  child  to  tell  tales  on 
another.  The  “tattler”  is  a  poor  citizen,  anyway. 

“I  am  very  much  gratified  to  see  how  willing  your  readers 
are  to  help  a  neighbor  out,”  writes  a  Connecticut  friend. 
We  should  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe  without  this  friendly 
good  nature.  * 

According  to  one  of  our  trade  journals  the  seedless  apple 
of  which  we  have  heard  lately,  is  also  blossomless  and 
wormless.  This  is  very  interesting,  though  so  far  all  the 
blossomless  and  wormless  apple  trees  we  have  met  have 
been  appleless  also. 

The  boys  at  home  have  two  young  crows.  They  are  fed 
chiefly  on  worms.  If  all  young  crows  eat  as  much  as  these 
do  and  the  old  birds  feed  them  one  worm  at  a  time  they 
have' not  many  hours  left  for  mischief.  What  do  young 
birds  do  for  water? 

“Those  stingy  farmers,”  says  the  warm-hearted  city  man  : 
“they  won't  let  a  little  bird  take  a  few  cherries  or  straw¬ 
berries."  How  generous  some  folks  are  with  the  property 
of  others !  Go  into  their  store  and  take  a  handful  of  pea¬ 
nuts  and  see  what  they  say. 

The  State  chemist  of  Nebraska  describes  some  strawberry 
jam  analyzed  by  him  as  consisting  of  pumpkin,  stained  with 
aniline  dye,  and  preserved  by  a  chemical,  further  adorned 
by  grass  seeds  for  the  purpose  of  giving  realism.  Can’t  we 
grow  enough  Simon  Pure  strawberry  jam  to  feed  the  multi¬ 
tude? 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — The  largest  award  of  damages  made  in  years 
to  compensate  a  victim  of  a  grade  crossing  accident  was 
given  May  16,  when  Robert  Jackson,  a  boy,  was  given  a  ver¬ 
dict  against  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company 
for  $1 1,404.  It  was  shown  that  the  gates  were  raised  when 
the  boy  was  crossing  the  tracks.  ...  .At  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  National  and  International  good  roads  conven¬ 
tion,  at  St.  Louis,  May  17,  the  principal  speaker  was  Gen. 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  declared  himself  to  be  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  movement  for  better  roads.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  5,000  men  In  the  army  be  used  in  times  of  peace 
as  an  engineering  corps  to  locate  the  best  and  most  feasible 
roads  and  co-operate  with  the  surveyors  of  various  States, 
lie  said  that  the  Government  would  be  vastly  benefited  by 
such  a  plan  when  it  became  necessary  to  use  such  roads. 
The  preliminary  work  of  surveying  could  be  done  by  the 
army,  he  said,  and  the  work  then  left  to  the  State  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  completion.  General  Miles  said  he  would  have  in¬ 
troduced  in  Congress  a  resolution  or  bill  to  this  effect.  .  .  . 
One  hundred  striking  union  coal  miners,  who  refused  to  be 
registered  by  the  military  authorities  of  Las  Animas  Co., 
Col.,  which  is  under  martial  law,  were  brought  to  Trinidad, 
May  19,  as  military  prisoners  from  the  strikers’  camp  near 
Ludlow.  They  were  forced  to  march  18  miles  under  cavalry 
escort.  As  the  county  jail  is  already  full,  a  “bull  pen”  will 
be  constructed  in  which  the  strikers  will  be  herded.  Major 
Zeph  T.  Hill,  commanding  the  military  forces,  decided  on 
the  policy  of  registering  all  the  3,000  idle  men  in  the  county 
in  consequence  of  a  number  of  fires  that  have  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  strikers’  camps.  .  .  .  An  explosion  in  the 

factory  of  the  Lake  Shore  Novelty  Company,  at  Findlay,  O., 
a  concern  which  makes  Fourth  of  July  explosives,  killed  10 
men,  women  and  children,  May  22,  injured  20  more  and 
completely  wrecked  the  plant.  The  cause  probably  will 
never  be  known,  and  such  of  the  plant  as  was  not  destroyed 
by  the  explosion  was  consumed  by  the  fire  which  followed. 
The  force  of  the  explosion  was  felt  for  20  miles.  Not  a 
window  in  the  town  was  left  whole.  The  loss  is  $60,000. 

Laura  Walton,  of  Oklona,  and  Lena  Hilliard,  of 
Lamont,  Miss.,  aged  15  and  16  years,  respectively,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Columbus,  Miss.,  Industrial  Institute  and  College, 
were  swallowed  up  May  21  by  the  quicksands  of  the  Tom- 
blgbee  River,  at  Waverly,  while  at  a  college  picnic.  Thirty 
of  the  college  girls  were  at  the  picnic,  and  several  went  In 
wading.  A  Mrs.  Holmes,  of  Perry  County,  fell  Into  a  quick¬ 
sand,  or  deep  hole,  in  the  river,  and  screamed  for  help.  The 
Misses  Walton  and  Hilliard  went  to  her  assistance,  but  in 
saving  her  life  lost  theirs.  .  .  .  Three  persons  were 

blown  to  pieces  and  nine  were  injured  May  23  by  an  explo¬ 
sion  in  the  factory  of  the  Independent  Fire  Works  Company, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Camden,  N.  J.  Two  of  the  injured  will 
die.  The  dead  were  so  badly  mangled  that  it  was  hours 
before  they  could  be  identified.  The  plant  of  the  fireworks 
company  consists  of  a  two-story  brick  building  and  four 
frame  sheds  which  are  used  as  storehouses  for  the  ingredients 
of  the  explosive  which  the  company  manufactures.  The. ex¬ 
plosive  is  said  to  be  patented  and  is  a  secret. 


FRUIT  AND  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries  promise  well ;  no 
peaches  in  my  immediate  vicinity.  Wheat  badly  winter- 
killed;  not  50  per  cent  of  full  crop  probable. 

Avon,  N.  Y.  w.  G.  M. 

The  fruit  trees  in  this  section  are  looking  fine;  all  kinds 
are  in  full  bloom.  I  think  perhaps  there  was  some  damage 
done  to  peach  trees  in  some  low  places.  I  have  500  peach 
trees  situated  on  top  of  a  hill  that  are  in  full  bloom. 

Clyde,  N.  Y.  w.  b.  m. 

As  far  as  my  observations  go  the  prospects  are  good ;  all 
fruit  tree  blossoms  full.  We  have  had  no  frost  to  speak  of; 
it  was  a  little  cold  and  wet  when  the  cherries  and  plums 
were  in  bloom.  It  has  been  and  is  so  wet  that  a  good  many 
of  the  farmers  have  not  sown  their  oats  yet 

East  Penfield,  N.  Y.  w.  a.  b. 

I  am  happy  to  say  the  present  outlook  for  fruit  In  our  sec¬ 
tion  is  very  good  indeed.  Apples,  early  and  late;  peaches, 
pears,  plums  and  cherries  are  all  blossoming  full ;  damage 
done  by  severe  Winter  much  less  than  we  feared.  Orchards 
will  be  well  cared  for,  pruning,  spraying  and  cultivation  all 
receiving  more  attention  than  in  former  years. 

Kent,  N.  Y.  I.  w.  c. 

I  have  been  through  Wayne  County  along  the  lake  section. 
The  prospects  for  a  large  crop  of  fruit  were  never  better 
along  the  lake ;  through  the  western  half  of  the  county  the 
prospect  for  a  large  crop  of  peaches  is  good ;  this  is  the 
peach  section  of  Wayne  County.  Through  eastern  Wayne 
along  lake  it  was  from  five  to  ten  degrees  colder  during 
past  Winter ;  not  many  peach  blossoms  in  sight. 

North  Rose,  N.  Y.  G.  L.  D. 

The  outlook  for  fruit  in  this  locality  is  fully  as  good  as 
it  was  last  year.  Peaches,  cherries,  plums  and  pears  are 
now  in  full  bloom,  as  full  as  they  can  be.  Apples  will  be 
equally  full  in  a  few  days.  I  don’t  think  that  fruit  trees 
ever  wintered,  any  better  than  last  season  In  this  locality. 
Bugs  and  worms  are  very  few,  although  I  am  spraying  the 
same  as  ever.  The  weather  having  been  cold  and  wet  this 
Spring  there  has  been  a  great  deal  more  trimming  and  prun¬ 
ing  done  in  this  locality  than  usual. 

Wyoming,  N.  Y.  w.  H.  R. 

Here  with  us  it  is  almost  too  wet  just  now ;  is  cool  and 
backward.  Wheat  harvest  will  be  later  than  usual.  The 
early-sown  oats  are  somewhat  thin  on  the  ground,  but  with 
wheat  looks  well.  Our  lead  mines  have  helped  the  farmers, 
and  given  them  a  good  cash  market  for  all  they  raise,  and 
the  large  number  of  saloons  give  us  two  courts  the  year 
through  with  the  crime  and  distress  they  cause.  I  don’t 
see  how  it  is  possible  for  one  who  calls  himself  a  Christian 
to  say  they  have  to  be  licensed.  c.  s.  l. 

Jasper  Co.,  Mo. 

The  season  is  very  backward,  and  but  very  little  sowing 
done  as  yet,  and  no  prospect  at  present  of  any  being  done 
very  soon,  as  the  ground  Is  wet  and  it  is  still  raining. 
Wheat  is  looking  very  bad,  worst  in  years,  but  grass  la 
looking  well  and  promises  a  good  hay  crop.  On  the  whole, 
farmers  are  pretty  blue,  but  as  they  have  been  in  hot  water 
so  much  during  the  past  two  years  they  are  becoming  some¬ 
what  hardened.  Fruit  promises  well  excepting  pears  and 
peaches,  which  show  the  effects  of  the  hard  Winter. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  e.  d.  o. 

The  apple  trees  of  this  section  are  fairly  outdoing  them¬ 
selves  with  bloom  ;  the  hardier  varieties  of  peaches  are  blos¬ 
soming  full,  and  nearly  all  varieties  have  plenty  of  bloom. 
Pears  and  plums  are  full,  and  the  damage  of  last  Winter 
to  fruit  trees  seems  very  small.  Strawberries  are  badly 
injured,  some  pieces  more  than  half  dead ;  Alfalfa  nearly 
all  ruined ;  wheat  poorest  in  years ;  grass  in  good  shape,  but 
late ;  oats  not  half  sown  and  farm  work  generally  very  back¬ 
ward  (May  20).  j.  q.  w. 

Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

The  fruit  crop  is  all  right  in  this  locality  ;  no  apparent 
damage  can  be  observed  by  a  careful  microscopical  exam¬ 
ination.  Anthers  are  strong  and  perfect,  with  abundance  of 
pollen ;  pistil  perfect.  This  statement  applies  to  apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries  and  quinces.  My  peaches  were  se¬ 
verely  injured  by  spraying  for  several  years  past.  What 
bloom  is  on  them  is  all  right.  Altogether  the  fruit  outlook 
is  good,  but  little,  if  any,  on  those  trees  which  bore  last 
year.  d.  r. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

It  Is  too  early  yet  to  give  much  of  an  idea  as  to  fruit  pros¬ 
pects  ;  so  far,  however,  everything  appears  all  right,  and 
outlook  for  a  crop  of  fruit  is  good.  The  weather  so  far 
has  been  cold  and  damp ;  good  weather  to  grow  fungus. 
No  trees  yet  in  full  bloom  (May  18),  though  the  cherries, 
pears  and  plums  begin  to  show  very  well.  The  apples  are 
yet  in  the  bud,  no  blossoms  showing  pink  except  the 
Duchess  and  such  early  varieties.  We  are  on  the  lake  shore. 
Farther  south  a  few  miles  only  the  apples  are  showing  the 
pink  of  the  blossom;  the  cherries,  plums  and  pears  are  out 
and  full  of  bloom ;  peaches  are  blossoming  full  enough,  so 
that  at  present  writing  we  may  say  the  prospects  for  a 
fruit  crop  are  good.  More  trimming  is  being  done  than 
usual,  and  more  spraying,  though  I  think  it  would  be  a 
hard  job  for  some  of  those  who  spray  to  tell  why  and  what 
they  spray  for.  There  has  been  some  one  on  our  road 
spraying  every  week  since  the  snow  went  off.  Some  of  them 
have  sprayed  lately  for  the  curl  leaf  on  the  peach,  and  I 


guess  they  will  get  it.  The  buds  on  peach  trees  are  just 
ready  to  burst,  and  show  the  pink  very  plain,  and  yet  the 
people  are  spraying  for  curl  leaf.  Not  much  farming  done 
yet.  I  cannot  yet  tell  just  how  much  damage,  if  any,  has 
been  done  by  the  Winter ;  I  Imagine  some.  The  trees  may 
have  vitality  enough  to  bloom,  set  the  fruit  and  partly 
develop  it,  and  then  it  may  drop,  so  it  may  be  some  time  yet 
before  we  can  get  at  the  facts.  w.  H.  o. 

Olcott,  N.  Y. 

Pears,  plums  and  cherries  have  blossomed  very  full.  Apple 
trees  are  just  coming  into  bloom,  and  as  far  as  I  have  seen 
there  will  be  a  full  average  of  blossoms.  The  apple  and 
pear  crop  last  year  was  very  large,  of  the  finest  quality. 
One  firm  in  Batavia  shipped  about  50  carloads  of  pears, 
most  of  them  wrapped  in  paper  and  shipped  in  boxes,  many 
of  them  going  to  Europe.  Peaches  will  be  almost  a  total 
failure.  The  writer  has  400  trees  of  bearing  age,  and  we 
will  not  have  enough  for  our  own  use ;  four  trees  of  Triumph 
have  blossomed.  There  are  not  as  many  blossoms  on  the  rest 
of  the  trees  as  on  one  Triumph.  The  trees  are  not  leafing 
out  as  they  should,  and  I  am  afraid  they  have  been  badly 
injured  by  the  Winter.  Spraying  has  commenced.  The  most 
successful  growers  spray  extensively  and  cultivate  •  their 
orchards.  Wheat  will  be  the  next  thing  to  an  entire  failure ; 
many  pieces  will  be  plowed  up  and  sown  to  oats  or  planted 
with  corn,  beans  or  potatoes.  We  have  had  rain  and  cloudy 
weather  for  the  past  seven  days  (May  21)  ;  grass  is  growing 
nicely ;  stock  just  turned  out.  c.  f.  t. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Apples,  peaches,  plums,  pears  and  cherries  are  blossoming 
full.  The  applek  will  blossom  as  full  as  in  1896.  I  have 
been  through  about  30  orchards  in  this  section,  and  have 
not  found  a  tree  that  does  not  show  a  full  blossom.  Trees 
are  looking  very  well,  foliage  starting  very  rank,  and  very 
few  insects.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  say  anything  as  to  fungus. 
Work  is  very  backward.  Our  Spring  was  so  late  that 
farmers  have  only  fairly  started  to  work  their  land.  The 
outlook  for  strawberries  is  good.  Raspberries  were  badly 
broken  by  snow.  F-  **• 

Ontario,  N.  Y. 

Our  apple  prospects  were  never  better,  nearly  every  tree 
having  all  the  bloom  it-  can  carry.  I  may  have  some  expe¬ 
rience  in  thinning  this  year.  I  regret  to  say  our  peach  trees 
are  about  used  up,  being  frozen  to  the  snow  line.  I  can  see 
no  difference  in  Stringfellow  or  In  those  set  the  regular  way, 
or  in  the  block  cultivated;  all  suffered  the  same,  those  out 
of  the  range  of  the  wind  being  practically  uninjured.  Some 
varieties  of  Japan  plums  suffered  severely,  others  adjoining 
in  bloom ;  European  plums  and  pears  not  injured  at  all. 
Crops  in  general  are  looking  fine.  g.  g.  h. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wheat  here  is  almost  an  entire  failure.  It  will  not  aver¬ 
age  one  bushel  per  acre  through  this  county.  But  grass  is 
doing  fine  and  looks  like  making  heavy  crop.  Peaches  show 
a  better  bloom  than  last  year,  and  pears,  cherries,  plums  and 
apples  are  as  good  a  show  as  was  ever  made.  The  weather 
is  cold  and  very  rainy,  and  but  little  Spring  grain  is  yet 
sown.  Our  power  canal  seems  now  assured ;  i.  e.,  the  pro¬ 
posed  power  canal  from  Niagara  River  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  just  west  of  the  city,  and  thence  down  the  Eighteen 
Mile  Creek  (so-called)  to  Lake  Ontario.  This  will  go  right 
by  one  of  our  farms  and  give  us  a  fine  mill  site.  This  is  a 
much  more  valuable  franchise  than  the  Falls  plant,  and  we 
are  all  happy.  J.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  prospects  were  never  better  for  a  full  bloom  for  all 
kinds  of  fruit  trees  than  now.  A  week  ago  some  peach 
trees  indicated  that  a  part  of  the  branches  had  been-  so 
injured  by  the  cold  Winter  that  no  buds  would  start,  but 
at  this  time  the  buds  have  started  and  they,  look  as  though 
they  would  blossom  out  as  full  as  the  rest  of  the  tree.  No 
other  kind  of  fruit  trees  seem  to  be  affected  in  that  way. 
May  15  there  was  quite  a  tad  hailstorm  that  went  across  the 
southeast  corner  of  this  county,  and  now  it  has  been  raining 
for  two  days  with  prospects  of  more  rain.  I  cannot  te.ll 
w'hat  effect  it  will  have  on  the  fruit  blossoms,  but  am 
afraid  It  will  do  more  or  less  injury.  Oats  are  not  all  sown 
yet,  and  but  very  little  planting  has  been  done. 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  R.  c.  p. 

With  us  there  will  be  a  fair  bloom  for  most  fruits.  Kings, 
Greenings  and  Russets  will  blossom  full,  also  most  Summer 
and  Fall  varieties.  Baldwins,  which  bore  heavily  last  year, 
will  not  bloom  much,  but  others  are  full  enough  for  a  fair 
crop.  Peaches  were  nearly  all  killed  by  the  severe  Winter. 
Plums,  pears  and  cherries  have  a  full  bloom.  Apple  trees 
are  just  beginning  to  bloom.  Our  trees  are  looking  fine,  and 
there  seem  to  be  fewer  insects  than  for  several  years.  This 
years  I  have  a  gasoline  engine  to  run  the  spray  pump.  I  use 
four  nozzles  on  one  line  of  hose,  and  can  spray  from  200  to 
300  30-year-old  apple  trees  per  day.  If  I  had  a  larger  pump 
I  could  use  eight  nozzles  instead  of  four,  and  two  lines  of 
hose.  The  engine  is  a  three-horse  power  vertical,  and  uses 
about  a  gallon  of  gasoline  in  10  hours.  One  can  do  much 
better  and  more  thorough  work  with  power  than  by  hand. 
We  have  sprayed  once  and  shall  spray  twice  more. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  a. 

Peaches  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  I  never  saw  them  look 
so  promising.  If  nothing  happens  to  them  I  do  not  see 
where  we  can  get  help  to  thin  them  as  they  should  be  done. 

I  have  thousands  of  trees,  and  have  not  seen  one  but  what 
has  plenty  of  buds.  We  have  no  trees  In  this  section  that 
were  injured  by  the  cold  last  Winter.  The  cold  late  Spring 
has  delayed  the  blossoming  time  about  two  weeks,  and  we 
feel  pretty  safe  from  frost  now.  Apples  and  pears  will 
blossom  full ;  cherries  have  been  white  as  snow  ;  in  fact,  I 
don’t  think  all  fruit  has  looked  so  well  in  years,  if  it  ever 
did.  Apple  growers  are  very  busy  spraying  at  present ; 
some  use  power  sprayers  and  more  hand  pumps.  My  neigh¬ 
bor,  Foster  Udell,  who  had  a  power  sprayer  a  year  ago,  is 
now  using  a  hand  pump.  He  has  two  men  to  pump  and 
they  pump  15  minutes  each  and  keep  up  a  pressure  of  130. 
How  is  that  for  hand  power?  g.  b.  n. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y. 

I  have  made  most  careful  Inquiry  for  the  Government  as 
regards  the  conditions  of  the  peach  crop,  and  can  assure 
you  it  will  be  a  total  failure  In  this  county.  We  have  400 
trees,  and  on  one  tree  there  are  two  blossoms ;  that  is  all. 
The  loss  in  our  nursery  is  very  heavy,  but  the  plums,  apples 
and  pears  are  in  no  way  affected.  There  is  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  to  put  out  peach  orchards,  but  this  heavy  loss 
among  the  young  trees  is  quite  discouraging.  We  have 
had  an  exceedingly  cold  week.  Still  the  country  never  was 
more  beautiful,  although  vegetation  is  far  behind,  and  farm¬ 
ing  operations  much  delayed.  We  are  now  (May  18)  sell¬ 
ing  from  our  gardens  radish,  lettuce,  rhubarb  and  aspar¬ 
agus,  and  have  been  quite  as  early  as  last  year,  as  the 
drought  kept  everything  back.  Fully  35  per  cent  more 
potatoes  are  being  planted  or  have  been  In  Riverhead  town¬ 
ship.  F.  R.  T. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  recently  passed  through  13  counties  of  western  New 
York  and  made  observations  of  228  apple  orchards,  with  the 
following  results :  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  show  appar¬ 
ently  full  blossoming ;  34  about  two-thirds  of  full  bloom ;  18 
about  one-half ;  6  one-quarter ;  5  nothing.  The  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  trees  is  good,  and  spraying  in  most  sections  is 
well  under  way.  Apparently  more  care  is  being  taken  of 
orchards  than  ever  before.  My  observations  also  covered 
many  pear,  plum,  cherry  and  peach  orchards.  Pear  and 
cherry  are  blossoming  full,  plum  about  two-thirds  and  peach 
very  light  except  near  the  lakes.  In  the  grape  belt  of  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  grapes  are  starting  well  and  vineyards  well 
up  on  the  hill  showing  no  apparent  Injury  from  the  Winter. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Concord  grape,  which  is  grown 
almost  universally  here.  Niagaras  have  not  generally  fared 
so  well.  Everything  now  points  to  a  full  crop  of  Concords, 
except  in  vineyards  injured  by  root-worm,  Fidia  Viticida. 
This  pest  is  general  from  Brocton  to  Ripley,  and  several 
vineyards  have  been  destroyed  by  it,  while  many  more  have 
been  seriously  injured.  Many  vineyardists  are  preparing  to 
take  advantage  of  the  results  of  my  investigations  and  exper¬ 
iments  looking  to  the  control  of  this  pest,  which  I  have  car¬ 
ried  on  near  Westfield  for  the  past  two  years — I  have  demon¬ 
strated  the  futility  of  the  use  of  any  poison  spray  for  the 
destruction  of  the  beetle,  but  have  shown  conclusively  that 
this  insect  can  be  controlled,  cultivation  breaking  cells  of  the 
pupm,  usually  about  the  first  to  tenth  of  June.  This  will 
destroy  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  pupae.  Then  by  col¬ 
lecting  the  beetles  before  they  have  deposited  their  eggs,  not 
enough  grubs  will  find  their  way  to  the  roots  to  do  any 
appreciable  injury.  Several  very  ingenious  beetle  catchers 
have  been  devised  the  past  year,  some  of  which  will  do 


effective  work  over  an  area  of  10  acres  per  day.  Many  v.ine- 
yardists  who  have  hesitated  about  planting  for  the  past  two 
years,  fearing  the  result  of  the  attack  of  the  Fidia,  are 
planting  freely  this  year  after  noting  the  results  of  my  work. 
The  vineyards  in  the  Keuka  Lake  region  and  the  Naples 
Valley  are  apparently  in  good  condition  and  a  full  crop 
seems  to  be  assured.  J.  jay  baudbn. 

Inspector  Department  of  Agriculture. 

My  observations  are  limited  to  the  southern  part  of 
Wyoming  County  and  the  eastern  part  of  Genesee  County, 
in  which  section  I  have  the  superintendency  of  quite  a 
number  of  farms ;  this  embraces  the  main  fruit  belt  of  this 
section.  As  to  apples,  1  can  see  no  injury  from  the  Winter, 
some  of  the  succulent  growth  of  last  season  is  dead,  but 
I  think  it  the  work  of  the  Apple  aphis  of  last  Summer.  All 
varieties  are  blossoming  fully  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Baldwins,  which  bore  last  year.  The  blossoms  have  not 
yet  opened  and  are  quite  late.  Pears  are  in  bloom  and 
promise  a  full  crop,  although  some  of  the  trees  are  weakened 
by  the  effects  of  the  Pear  psylla,  which  was  very  prevalent 
last  season ;  varieties  raised  here  are  nearly  all  Bartlett  and 
Duchess.  Peaches  on  high  land  show  some  blossom  ;  many 
of  the  small  limbs  are  killed  by  the  severe  Winter.  Quinces, 
which  are  raised  here  commercially  to  some  extent,  are  quite 
seriously  injured  by  the  Winter.  Up  to  the  present  time 
there  is  a  notable  decrease  of  insect  enemies  and  fungus, 
although  spraying  is  being  done  to  the  common  extent.  Our 
season  is  very  backward,  and  not  one-third  of  the  oat  crop 
has  been  sown  (May  19),  orchard  trimming  has  been  quite 
thoroughly  attended  to,  but  not  much  cultivation  of  orchards 
as  yet.  Scarcity  and  cost  of  labor  will  probably  cause  it  to 
be  neglected  to  a  large  extent.  The  wheat  crop  has  been 
the  greatest  sufferer  from  the  season,  and  will  not  make 
one-third  of  a  crop.  Tenant  farmers  are  feeling  quite  dis¬ 
couraged  over  the  outlook,  as  it  Is  now  raining  and  the 
ground  is  too  wet  for  cultivation.  w.  l.  b. 

Pavilion,  N.  Y. 

Apples  are  showing  a  phenomenal  blossom,  with  very  clean 
bright  foliage.  The  fruit  caterpillar  seems  to  be  almost 
exterminated.  I  have  seen  but  one  nest  thus  far,  whereas 
two  years  ago  there  were  scores  on  nearly  every  tree. 
Cherries,  pears  and  plums  show  a  large  blossom,  with  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
Bartlett  pear  buds  were  injured  by  the  Winter.  Not  having 
that  variety  old  enough  to  bear  on  my  place,  and  there 
being  none  nearby,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  this  state¬ 
ment  is  true  or  not.  The  peach  crop  is  somewhat  in  doubt. 
On  Elberta,  which  constitutes  about  one-half  my  orchard  of 
1,000  trees,  four-fifths  of  the  buds  were  killed  by  the  Winter. 
The  other  half,  Fitzgerald,  show  up  much  better ;  50  per  cent 
of  the  blossoms  probably  lived,  enough  for  as  large  a  crop 
as  the  trees  ought  to  bear,  being  young.  I  was  not  familiar 
with  the  characteristics  of  this  variety,  It  being  the  first 
year  of  bearing  with  me.  The  blossoms  looked  rather  pale 
and  sickly,  and  I  feared  injury  either  to  the  buds  or  trees, 
but  fruit  seems  to  be  setting  all  right.  This  variety  cer¬ 
tainly  seems  hardier  in  the  bud  than  Elberta,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  I  am  hoping  much  from  it.  Small  fruits  so  far 
as  my  observations  go  all  promise  a  heavy  yield  of  fruit. 
Of  course  the  danger  period  is  not  yet  past.  We  may  yet 
have  killing  frosts,  or  cold  rain  may  blast  the  blossoms,  but 
we  are  getting  pretty  well  past  the  time  for  heavy  frosts  at 
least.  It  was  May  1  last  year  when  cherry  and  peach  buds 
were  killed  in  this  vicinity,  and  the  record  of  the  weather 
department  shows  that  it  is  seldom  we  get  anything  severe 
enough  to  kill  fruit  buds  after  that  date. 

Pittsford,  N.  Y.  a.  d.  p. 

CALIFORNIA  NOTES. — Our  first  mess  of  strawberries 
came  on  to  the  table  in  a  short  cake  on  April  18.  Aspar¬ 
agus  had  been  coming  along  for  several  weeks.  Logan  and 
Mammoth  blackberries  are  in  bloom  and  look  very  promis¬ 
ing.  Sweet  corn  of  the  earliest  kind  was  up  and  growing 
nicely.  I  plant  Sibley  squash  seed  for  table  use  and  the 
large  stock  squash  seed  for  the  cows  from  the  first  to  middle 
of  May.  It  is  astonishing  what  crops  of  stock  squash  we 
can  raise  by  planting  after  the  rains  are  all  over,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  land  is  in  good  order  now  and  kept 
well  cultivated  so  as  to  retain  moisture.  By  late  planting 
we  avoid  the  bugs.  I  have  planted  enough  sets  for  family 
use  of  Gray’s  Gardena  dewberry,  Phenomenal  and  Primus 
blackberry.  The  two  latter  are  of  Burbank  origin.  We 
look  forward  to  plenty  of  berries  next  year  from  these 
new  varieties.  This  has  been  a  favorable  season  for  Burr 
clover  to  start,  and  we  have  plowed  under  acres  of  very 
heavy  growth.  This  clover  will  not  grow  readily  unless  the 
rains  are  followed  by  fogs  or  cloudy  weather.  I  am  sure 
that  the  burrs  will  remain  several  years  either  on  top  of 
the  ground  or  covered  up  under  the  ground  unless  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  right  for  its  growth.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
know  of  better  for  an  orchard  than  Burr  clover.  It  roots 
deeply  and  rapidly,  having  the  effect  of  thoroughly  pulver¬ 
izing  the  soil  as  well  as  enriching  it.  I  have  a  problem 
to  solve  in  one  of  my  orchards,  whereby  to  replace  foxtail 
with  Burr  clover.  Early  plowing  will  kill  the  foxtail,  but 
will  likely  leave  the  land  too  loose  for  the  clover  seed.  I 
have  thought  of  plowing  and  rolling,  sowing  plenty  of  clover 
and  rolling  again ;  will  try  it  next  season  and  report. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. _  h.  g.  keesling. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  people  who  are  always  well 
shaven,  but  always  have  sore  faces.  In  most  cases  the  cause 
is  In  the  soap  used.  When  the  very  best  shaving  soaps,  such 
as  Williams’,  are  to  be  had  for  so  little  money,  there  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  excuse  for  using  unfit  articles.  If  such  people 
would  send  for  the  free  sample  of  Williams’  soap  mentioned 
in  the  advertisement  elsewhere  they  would  never  go  back  to 
common  soaps. 

No  engine  on  the  market  has  more  good  points  than  the 
Rumely.  It  works  on  any  road  that  can  be  traveled  over 
by  a  traction  engine,  and  goes  freely  over  places  that  many 
engines  of  this  type  would  fail  to  cross.  Backed  by  skill 
and  experience,  the  Rumely  traction  engine  has  stood  every 
test  it  has  been  subjected  to.  Those  who  are  interested  should 
write  to  the  M.  Rumely  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  for  their  cata¬ 
logue.  This  book  is  sent  free  to  every  reader  of  this  paper 
who  asks  for  it. 

Farmers  who  do  hauling  of  any  kind  ought  to  send  to  the 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  at  Quincy,  Ill.,  for  their  new  booklet, 
“Wheel  Sense.”  This  is  a  booklet  which  will  not  take  many 
minutes  to  run  through  and  it  is  so  full  of  good,  sound  sense 
on  the  hauling  question  that  you  ought  not  overlook  it.  Of 
course  it  tells  about  the  Electric  metal  wheels  and  the  Elec¬ 
tric  handy  wagons,  wide-tired,  convenient  and  labor-saving. 
Send  for  the  booklet  and  see  what  hundreds  of  wide-awake 
farmers  have  discovered. 

Among  the  large  agricultural  machinery  exhibits  at  the 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  that  of  the  Dederick  Agricultural 
Machine  Works  deserves  notice,  being  the  largest,  finest  and 
most  complete  exhibit  in  its  line  ever  made  in  the  world. 
Presses  of  all  kinds  are  included  in  the  exhibit.  The 
Dederick  Works  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  now  conducted  by  P.  K. 
Dederick’s  Sons,  are  known  the  world  over  as  the  oldest  and 
largest  in  existence,  confining  their  output  to  the  Dederick 
patents,  of  which  there  are  about  300. 

The  old  “hit  or  miss”  method  of  scattering  manure  from 
a  wagon  was  always  wasteful  of  material  and  time.  Oper¬ 
ating  a  Twentieth  Century  distributor  is  less  work  for  driver 
and  team  because  the  whole  mechanism  works  easily.  It 
doesn’t  clog,  distributes  evenly,  can  be  instantly  regulated 
without  the  driver  leaving  his  seat.  The  Twentieth  Century 
distributes  lime  or  fertilizer  as  well  as  manure.  The  J.  S. 
Kemp  Mfg.  Co.  is  located  in  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  They  have  issued  recently  a  new  catalogue, 
which  they  send  free  anywhere. 

“Jones,  he  pays  the  freight,”  has  become  a  well-known 
phrase  in  every  farming  community.  The  phrase  was  coined 
by  General  Edward  F.  Jones,  the  present  head  of  the  scale 
company,  “Jones,  of  Binghamton.”  General  Jones  Is  a 
unique  character  in  the  history  of  industrial  America.  He 
is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War,  a  popular  public  official  of 
New  York  State,  having  been  lieutenant-governor  for  six 
years,  a  public  spirited  citizen  at  all  limes  and  an  author  of 
renown.  Ills  recent  book.  “Richard  Baxter.”  is  now  in  its 
sixth  edition.  Ills  idea  of  “paying  the  freight”  or  telling  a 
customer  the  exact  cost  of  a  scale  at  his  railroad  station  has 
forced  nearly  all  manufacturers  to  make  a  delivered  price 
on  all  of  their  products.  Any  of  our  readers  desiring  it  can 
obtain  a  photograph  of  the  General  by  writing  to  Jones  of 
Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  or  a  free  price  list  of  scale* 
at  the  same  time. 
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I  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

HOW  AND  WHY. 

Did  .you  tackle  that  trouble  that  came  your 
way 

With  a  resolute  heart  and  cheerful. 

Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day 

With  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 

Oh,  a  trouble’s  a  ton,  or  a  trouble’s  an  ounce, 

Or  a  trouble  is  what  you  make  it, 

And  it  Isn't  the  fact  that  you’re  hurt  that 
counts, 

But  only  how  did  you  take  it. 

You  are  beaten  to  eartb?  Well,  well,  what's 
that? 

Come  up  with  a  smiling  face. 

It's  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  flat, 

But  to  lie  there — that’s  disgrace. 

The  harder  you’re  thrown,  why,  the  higher 
you  bounce ; 

Be  proud  of  your  blackened  eye ! 

It  isn't  the  fact  that  you’re  licked  that  counts  ; 

It’s  how  did  you  fight — and  why. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

Crumbs  from  shredded  wheat  biscuits 
should  be  ground  in  a  food  chopper  and 
then  stored  away  in  a  dry  place  for  use  in¬ 
stead  of  bread  crumbs  when  frying  fish  or 
other  food;  they  make  a  very  appetizing 
brown  covering. 

* 

One  rooster  presiding  over  a  nearby 
poultry  yard  always  makes  a  great  fuss  to 
attract  the  hens  when  offered  food  he  does 
not  care  for.  Apparently  he  tells  them 
that  even  if  not  very  appetizing,  it  is 
wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  he  looks 
very  benevolent  while  they  eat  it.  If, 
however,  lie  finds  any  delicate  tid-bit  he 
gobbles  it  in  a  moment,  without  saying  a 
word  to  his  family.  Honestly,  doesn’t  that 
rooster  act  “just  like  folks?”  We  always 
find  generosity  easy  enough  when  it  in¬ 
volves  no  element  of  self-sacrifice. 

* 

Here  is  Mrs.  Lincoln’s  recipe  for  honey 
gingerbread,  given  by  the  Home  Science 
Magazine:  Warm  a  generous  half  cup  of 
butter  and  beat  into  it  two  cups  of  strained 
honey..  When  you  have  a  light  cream 
beat  in  one  tablespoon  of  powdered  sugar, 
a  tablespoon  of  ginger  and  one  half  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cinnamon.  Add  the  beaten  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  and  alternately  with  the 
frothed  whites,  three  even  cups  of  flour 
sifted  twice  with  one  teaspoon  of  baking 
powder.  Beat  hard  for  one  minute  and 
bake  in  buttered  shallow  pans  for  45  min¬ 
utes.  Keep  covered  for  30  minutes. 

* 

A  new  steam  cooker,  the  O-hi-O,  is 
made  square,  like  an  oven.  It  has  shelves 
with  doors  opening  at  the  side,  so  that 
one  may  look  at  any  one  thing  while  it  is 
cooking  without  disturbing  the  others. 
There  is  a  special  appliance  for  retaining 
steam,  and  the  steamer  would  only  take 
one  burner  of  a  gas  or  oil  stove.  This 
would  be  a  great  convenience  in  Summer 
cooking,  for  one  could  cook  a  whole  din¬ 
ner  with  one  burner.  These  steamers  cost 
from  $2.80  to  $6.80,  according  to  size;  the 
price  is  higher  than  for  other  kinds,  but 
they  certainly  seem  well  worth  it. 

* 

Oatmeal  jelly  will  be  an  excellent 
warm-weather  breakfast  cereal  which  can 
be  prepared  the  day  before.  Cook  the  oat¬ 
meal  as  for  mush,  using  one-third  more 
water.  When  done  strain  through  a 
coarse  sieve,  pour  into  molds  and  set  aside 
until  cold.  If  preferred  it  can  be  served 
hot  by  placing  the  molds  (teacups  make 
nice  molds)  in  a  steamer  over  boiling 
water  for  10  minutes.  The  jelly  will  keep 
its  shape  nicely.  Serve  with  cream  and 
sugar.  The  straining,  removing  all  parti¬ 
cles,  makes  the  oatmeal  much  easier  of 
digestion,  and  it  is  enjoyed  by  children  or 
invalids  who  cannot  eat  the  ordinary 
cereals.  In  spite  of  its  reputation  as 
wholesome  food,  oatmeal,  as  ordinarily 
cooked,  is  not  always  found  readily  diges¬ 
tible,  either  by  children  or  elderly  persons, 
but  one  of  the  most  frequent  faults  is  lack 
of  sufficient  cooking. 


In  buying  dress  shields,  many  women 
never  stop  to  consider  special  needs ;  they 
always  buy  the  same  style,  and,  too,  often, 
a  size  too  small,  which  is  poor  economy. 
A  shield  should  always  be  so  large  that 
the  binding  is  well  outside  the  line  of  per¬ 
spiration,  and  it  should  be  sewn  in  care¬ 
fully,  avoiding  wrinkles  or  displacement. 
A  great  many  special  models  are  now 
made.  What  is  called  the  high-point 
shield  comes  up  very  high  in  front,  and  is 
especially  made  for  cases  of  excessive  per¬ 
spiration.  There  are  several  shirtwaist 
shields  made  with  little  elastics  to  slip 
over  the  arm,  so  that  they  can  be  slipped 
on  and  held  in  place  without  being  sewn 
into  the  waist.  A  little  shield  is  made  to 
be  worn  at  the  elbow,  which  is  a  necessity 
to  some  when  tight  sleeves  are  worn.  A 
shield  is  also  made  to  protect  the  corset 
under  the  arm. 

A  Busy  Day  at  Lime  Rock  Farm. 

Ting-a-ling-ling-ling-a-ling !  That  means 
five  o’clock  and  time  to  get  up.  With  a 
sigh  I  slide  out  of  my  warm  nest  and 


begin  dressing.  Already  the  tramp  of 
heavy  shoes  is  heard,  descending  the  back 
stairs.  In  10  minutes  I  am  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  fire  is  crackling  in  the  stove. 
Then  I  open  the  door  for  a  pail  of  fresh 
water.  Whiz,  whir,  white-clad  sentinels 
are  on  guard  at  that  door.  No  foot  may 
pass  until  the  countersign,  a  basin  of 
cracked  corn,  is  given.  I  meditate  rue¬ 
fully  on  the  disadvantages  of  raising  the 
Winter  layers  in  a  brooder  close  to  the 
threshold,  but  with  rats  and  crows  in  the 
ascendant,  there  seems  to  be  no  alterna¬ 
tive.  By  the  time  the  preparations  for 
breakfast  are  under  way,  a  patter  of  bare 
feet  tells  that  the  children  are  up.  “Early 
to  bed  and  early  to  rise”  is  the  rule  at 
Lime  Rock  Farm,  and  the  boys  are  always 
tucked  away  by  8  P.  M.  They  hover 
about  the  stove,  for  the  morning  is  chilly 
and  a  little  rivalry  has  to  be  encouraged 
to  set  them  scrambling  into  their  clothes. 
Pudgy  is  4)4  and  the  Little  Corporal 
nearly  seven.  They  are  not  perfect, 
though  an  old  maids’  children,  just  sturdy, 
noisy,  fun-loving  boys,  the  wealth  and 
pride  of  the  place.  I  often  think  how  des¬ 
perately  poor  we  should  be  without  them. 
How  they  stow  away  the  oatmeal,  por¬ 
ridge,  ham,  creamed  potatoes,  and  grapes ! 
No  jaded  appetites  nor  impaired  diges¬ 
tions  at  Lime  Rock  Farm. 

After  breakfast  the  hum  of  the  separa¬ 


tor  resounds  through  the  house.  Does  it 
pay  to  have  a  separator  when  one  has  only 
the  milk  of  two  cows?  In  my  case,  yes. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  which  has  solved 
the  hired  girl  problem  for  us.  When  1 
came  home  after  the  sad  blow  which  left 
the  boys  motherless,  to  fill  as  best  I  could 
the  mother’s  place  in  the  household,  my 
friends  advised  having  an  experienced 
helper  in  the  kitchen.  In  10  years  of  hos¬ 
pital  nursing  I  had  forgotten  my  early 
training  as  a  housekeeper,  and  the  care  of 
Pudgy,  then  a  tiny  baby,  took  much  of  my 
time.  I  tried  their  plan,  but  had  to  give 
it  up.  The  neighboring  town  offers 
strong  inducements  to  all  but  the  most 
inferior  working  girls,  and  these  I  will  not 
have.  We  live  simply,  and  the  money  we 
would  expend  for  help  goes  for  machinery 
and  improvements  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  household  work.  As  it  is  Saturday, 
the  next  thing  is  the  breadmaking.  I  use 
one  of  the  quick,  new  ways  which  dis¬ 
penses  with  setting  the  sponge  over  night. 
After  the  mixing  and  kneading  are  done 
and  the  dough  snugly  tucked  away  under 
a  warm  cover  by  the  stove,  I  air  the  bed 
rooms  and  carry  the  dishes  into  the 
kitchen  to  be  washed.  The  dining  room 
is  brushed  up  and  darkened,  though  the 
flies  are  not  much  in  evidence  these  cool 
days,  when  proper  precautions  are  taken. 


After  the  dishes,  the  cleaning.  Satur¬ 
day’s  share  covers  bathroom,  pantry  and 
kitchen.  I  try  to  have  a  place  for  every¬ 
thing  and  a  day  for  special  duties,  as  by 
so  doing  I  can  accomplish  more  and  save 
friction  in  the  domestic  machinery.  By 
9.30  the  cleaning  is  finished  and  the  bread 
is  light  as  a  puff.  I  mold  it  into  loaves 
and  by  10.30  it  is  ready  for  the  oven. 
Then  I  do  the  upstairs  work,  and  turn 
my  attention  to  the  dinner.  I  scrub  and 
wash  the  potatoes  which  are  to  cook  in 
their  jackets.  After  the  bread  is  in  the 
oven,  comes  a  lull,  and  I  take  advantage 
of  it  during  the  garden  season  to  slip  out 
among  my  flowers.  “How  do  you  find 
time  for  flowers  along  with  all  the  work? 
is  a  question  often  put  to  me.  I  am 
tempted  to  make  the  answer  that  a  neigh¬ 
bor  did  to  her  husband’s  remonstrances 
for  filling  her  windows  with  house  plants : 
“If  it’s  to  be  just  plain  work.  I’m  going  to 
quit.”  My  flowers  are  mostly  hardy 
roses.  They  are  heavily  mulched  and  fer¬ 
tilized  in  the  Fall,  cut  back  in  the  Spring, 
and  get  an  occasional  spraying  to  keep 
down  the  insects.  It  is  a  poor  day  for 
roses  when  I  cannot  gather  a  nosegay  for 
the  table,  or  to  send  to  a  sick  friend.  The 
climbers  shot  out  of  all  bounds  last  Fall, 
and  Crimson  Queen  and  the  Yellow  Ram¬ 
bler  on  either  side  of  the  front  steps  are 
sprawled  ungracefully.  I  go  for  a  ham¬ 


mer,  nails  and  a  pair  of  stout  gloves  and 
train  and  prune  industriously  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour.  Then  1  put  the  potatoes 
into  boiling  water  and  brown  the  bacon 
in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  before  turn¬ 
ing  in  peas  with  a  very  little  water  to 
cook.  I  fry  the  hominy,  set  the  table  and 
arrange  the  dessert,  which,  on  the  day 
reierred  to,  consisted  of  grapes,  musk- 
melon  and  a  pumpkin  pie  baked  the  day 
before. 

After  the  dinner  work  is  over  I  hear  the 
Corporal’s  lessons,  then  lie  down  for  halt 
an  hour.  In  Winter  I  use  this  time  for 
reading,  but  in  the  long,  hot  days  a  nap 
refreshes  me  for  the  work  of  the  after¬ 
noon.  At  3  P.  M.  the  boys  go  with  me  to 
the  garden.  I  will  have  all  the  fruit  and 
vegetables  we  can  use  for  the  table  if  I 
have  to  help  grow  them.  I  find  the  work 
a  pleasant  change  from  the  house  and  do 
not  mind  a  little  sunburn.  I  cleared  the 
late  growth  of  weeds  out  of  the  Rough 
Rider,  strawberries  while  the  boys  manu¬ 
facture  a  jack  o’  lantern  of  forbidding 
countenance.  Then  I  loosened  the  soil 
carefully  between  the  rows  of  onion  sets 
with  a  narrow  hoe.  Those  onions  were 
our  particular  pride.  They  were  sown 
July  20  after  the  early  peas  were  taken 
off,  and  how  they  did  grow ! 

At  five  o’clock  I  start  the  fire  to  heat 
the  water  for  baths,  for  it  is  “tub  night” 
for  everybody.  As  the  men  were  anxious 
to  secure  a  last  load  of  buckwheat,  after 
the  early  supper  the  boys  and  I  bring  the 
cows.  The  sun  was  setting  as  we  reached 
the  pasture  gate,  but  the  hilltops  were  all 
aglow,  and  the  distant  windows  shone  like 
burnished  gold.  A  flock  of  meadow  larks, 
the  last  birds  t*o  leave  in  the  Fall,  rise  and 
circle  about  with  their  plaintive  “peint, 
peint.”  There  are  times  when  I  experi¬ 
ence  a  pang  of  regret  in  thinking  of  a 
well-loved  profession  abandoned,  but  up 
here  in  the  beauty  and  stillness,  with  a 
warm  little  hand  tucked  into  each  of  mine, 
I  have  only  a  feeling  of  deep  content  as 
we  follow  the  slowly  moving  cows  home¬ 
ward.  m.  e.  colegrove. 


Grange  Notes, 

Now  is  the  waking  time  for  old  Dame 
Nature,  and  though  she  is  a  bit  lazy  and 
inclined  to  put  us  off,  the  signs  are  un¬ 
mistakable.  It  seems  as  if  some  of  the 
stirring  impulses  that  form  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  farmer  just  now  were  taking 
possession  of  him,  too.  Three  new 
Granges  with  large  charter  membership 
have  sprung  into  being  within  15  miles 
radius  of  us.  Already  there  are  two  in 
town,  and  we  are  keen  rivals,  too. 

We  have  a  Ladies’  Degree  Team  now, 
and  they  conferred  the  third  degree  on  a 
class  of  16,  April  8.  Our  deputy  was 
very  complimentary,  saying  he  had  never 
seen  the  work  given  in  form  more  perfect, 
and  doubted  if  it  could  be  nearer  per¬ 
fection.  The  decorations  were  simple 
and  very  effective.  From  a  hook  in  the 
center  of  the  ceiling  coils  of  green  and 
white  crepe  paper  drooped  to  corners  and 
side  walls.  The  officers’  desks  were 
wound  with  paper  and  flowers  used  were 
Daybreak  carnations,  green  and  white  va¬ 
riegated  geranium  leaves,  and  a  huge 
Begonia  filled  one  corner,  hiding  the  un¬ 
gainly  safe.  All  the  degree  team  wore 
white  with  green  sashes  and  the  geranium 
leaves  in  their  hair.  All  the  ladies  who 
assisted  in  any  way  wore  white.  Two 
large  American  flags  made  a  background 
for  the  goddesses.  Fruit  of  crepe  paper 
in  a  birch  basket  looked  very  handsome. 
The  bill  for  regalia  was  less  than  $10,  and 
included  everything  used  for  the  two  de¬ 
grees,  third  and  fourth.  The  floor  work 
is  always  left  to  the  conductor,  who  in¬ 
vents  as  many  pretty  figures  as  space  and 
time  will  allow.  In  our  case  everything 
was  very  simple  and  as  precise  as  clock¬ 
work.  We  entertained  11  visiting  Granges 
and .  of  the  197  members  of  own  Grange 
there  were  148  present.  As  I  noticed  the 
cordial  greetings  of  Patrons  who  had  met 
for  the  first  time  a  warm  feeling  of  fel¬ 
lowship  stole  into  my  heart.  We  are,  in¬ 
deed,  brothers  and  sisters. 

ADAH  E.  COLCORD. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

“Buster  Brown”  styles  have  taken  a  firm 
hold  on  the  girls  as  well  as  the  small  boys, 
and  dresses  for  the  latter's  sister,  made 
after  that  widely-known  youngster’s  are 
among  the  latest  shown.  As  shown  it  is 
made  of  natural  colored  linen  with  white 
collar  and  cuffs  that  are  detachable,  but 
all  simple  childish  materials,  woo!  as  well 
as  linen  and  cotton,  are  appropriate  and 
collar  and  cuffs  can  be  of  the  same  or 
white  as  preferred.  The  dress  is  made 
with  front  and  back,  the  front  tucked,  the 
back  box  pleated  and  the  skirt  portion  laid 
in  additional  inverted  pleats  at  the  under¬ 
arm  seams,  and  is  closed  at  the  back,  an 


4  to  1 2  years. 

opening  being  cut  beneath  the  center  pleat. 
The  sleeves  are  simply  full  and  both  neck 
and  wrists  are  finished  with  bands  to 
which  the  cuffs  can  be  sewn,  or  attached 
by  means  of  buttons  and  buttonholes  as 
liked.  At  the  waist  is  a  belt  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  that  is  slipped  under  straps  at  the 
under-arm  seams.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  (eight 
years)  is  4)4  yards  27  inches  wide,  2 
yards  44  inches  wide  or  2)4  yards  52  inches 
wide  with  )4  yard  of  white  linen  for  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs.  The  pattern  4707  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years 
of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

Simple,  loose  fitting  coats  suit  young 
girls  far  better  than  any  other  sort.  This 
one  is  laid  in  full  length  tucks  at  front 
and  back,  and  above  the  elbows  of  the 
sleeves.  The  model  is  made  of  royal  blue 
cheviot  stitched  with  silk  and  combined 
with  collar  and  cuffs  of  velvet,  but  all  sea- 


4710  Girl’ a  Coat,  8  to  14  years. 


sonable  cloaking  materials  are  appropriate. 
The  coat  is  made  with  fronts  and  back 
and  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams,  the  back  being  left  plain 
or  finished  with  the  .strap  as  preferred. 
At  the  neck  is  a  flat  turn-over  collar  the 
points  of  which  meet  at  the  center,  but  the 
coat  is  closed  in  double-breasted  style. 
The  sleeves  are  full  and  ample  gathered 
into  straight  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  (12 
years)  is  4)4  yards  21  inches  wide,  4)4 
yards  27  inches  wide  or  2)4  yards  44  inches 
wide.  The  pattern  4710  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 


Garden  Notes 

Just  before  the  garden  is  plowed  I 
take  up  some  of  the  self-sown  plants 
from  the  old  lettuce  bed.  These  are 
fine  stocky  plants  which  make  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  rapid  growth  when  transplant¬ 
ed  in  a  new  bed.  If  the  plants  belong  to 
the  head  lettuce  class,  they  are  set  12 
inches  apart.  The  bed  is  hoed  three  or 
four  times  a  week.  This  keeping  the 
soil  well  cultivated  is  no  small  item  in 
hastening  plant  growth.  This  year  I 
am  raising  some  Chinese  Giant  peppers, 
to  see  if  they  are  better  than  the  Ruby 


King.  The  latter  I  have  found  most  sat¬ 
isfactory.  They  are  very  prolific  and 
thrifty.  The  large  green  peppers,  with 
their  pleasant  pungency  make  an  agree¬ 
able  salad,  served  either  with  a  salad 
dressing  or  with  salt  and  vinegar  alone. 

The  Mammoth  Russian  sunflower  is  a 
valuable  plant  for  the  poultry  keeper. 
The  heads  are  immense,  fine  specimens 
measuring  two  feet  in  diameter.  The 
seed  is  considered  an  excellent  egg-pro¬ 
ducing  food.  Sunflowers  pay  large  re¬ 
turns  for  good  treatment,  but  they  will 
grow  thriftily  on  poor  soil.  A  few  of 
them  planted  about  the  drain  prove 
beneficial.  The  oil  made  from  its  seeds 
is  considered  almost  as  good  as  olive 
oil.  In  Russia  its  stalks  are  used  for 
fuel. 

The  ribs  of  a  discarded  umbrella  make 
neat  and  strong  supports  for  flowers 
like  the  carnation. 

Soot  is  a  valuable  article  to  use  on 
the  garden.  It  is  both  a  fertilizer  aqd 
insecticide.  By  sprinkling  soot  on  cu¬ 
cumber  and  squash  vines  I  have  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  the  striped  bug  in  check. 

If  a  heavy  rain  is  threatening  just  as 
the  tiny  seedlings  in  your  flower  bed 
have  put  in  an  appearance,  it  will  be 
wise  to  protect  them.  Otherwise  the 
rain  will  wash  them  out.  After  having 
lost  many  plants,  I  find  the  following 
device  satisfactory:  A  trough  is  made 
by  nailing  two  boards  together,  the' 
length  of  the  rows.  These  troughs  can 
be  stored  when  the  plants  are  sturdy 
enough  to  withstand  the  heavy  rains. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS 


Some  Doti’ts  for  Cake  Bakers. 

Don’t  expect  success  if  you  make  your 
cake  “by  guess.” 

Don’t  walk  heavily  about  the  kitchen 
while  the  cake  is  in  the  oven.  Better 
put  off  cleaning  up  half  an  hour  than 
have  a  heavy  cake. 

Don’t  hold  the  flour  sifter  high  up 
and  turn  rapidly,  allowing  the  lighter 
baking  powder  to  be  blown  away. 

Don’t  neglect  to  cream  the  butter  and 
sugar  thoroughly  before  adding  any¬ 
thing  else. 

Don’t  use  soft  A  sugar  and  expect 
white  icing. 

Don’t  beat  violently  after  adding  the 
baking  iiowder. 

Don’t  thrust  a  heavy  broom  straw 
into  the  midde  of  the  cake.  It  will 
surely  fall  if  you  do. 

Don’t  measure  your  flour  before  sift¬ 
ing,  and  don’t  neglect  to  do  it  after 
sifting.  Too  much  flour  is  responsible 
for  the  heavy,  bready  cakes  one  often 
sees. 

Don’t  use  strong  butter.  It  is  poor 
economy  to  do  this. 

Don’t  bake  anything  but  angel  food 
in  your  angel-food  pan. 

Don’t  forget  that  long  beating  before 
the  baking  powder  is  added  makes  fine, 
delicious  cakes. 

Don’t  have  the  oven  too  hot. 

Don’t  allow  cakes  to  cool  in  the  pans 
unless  the  recipe  specially  calls  for  it. 
Such  cakes  are  sure  to  be  damp  in  the 
bottom. 

Don’t  attempt  anything  elaborate  if 
you  are  an  amateur. 

Don’t  open  and  shut  the  oven  door 
continually. 

Don’t  believe  there  is  any  such  thing 
as  “luck”  in  cake  baking. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 


ANY  $1.00  REMEDY  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 


Indian  Bhadwork. — Many  is  the  one 
Tio  has  been  foolish  enough  to  spend 
er  hard-earned  money  for  loom  and  ma- 
erials  for  making  this,  which  so  many 
dvertise.  The  inducement  held  out  is 
hat  they  can  sell  it  at  a  great  profit, 
iut  when  made  they  find  the  market 
verstocked  and  they  cannot  sell  at  any 

iriCe.  NELLIE  BROWN. 
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GRAIN  COFFEE 

In  comparing  Grain-0  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

Atgrocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  packag* 


YOUR  CHOICE  OF  ANY  OF  THE  STANDARD  REMEDIES  IN  OUR 
DRUG  DEPARTMENT  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


THIS  BIG  BOOK 

OUR  WONDERFUL  OFFER: 


ALSO  FREE. 


Cut  this  <ul  out  and  send  to  us. 
(Do  not  enclose  any  money).  We 
will  then  Immediately  mail  you  our  new  big  2-10- page  Special  Drug  Catalogue 
(the  greatest  book  on  drugs  ever  published).  With  this  big  Drug  Cata¬ 
logue,  we  will  send  you  a  certificate  good  for  $1 .00-  which  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  us  in  full  payment  for  any  one  of  many  of  our  standard  and 
most  valuable  remedies  that  retail  at  $1.00  or  less.  The  following  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  standard  remedies  shown  In  our  new  240-page  Drug 
Catalogue  and  you  can  have  any  one  of  these  standard  preparations  free 
of  any  cost  to  you,  by  simply  sending  us  the  certificate  which  we  will  send 
with  the  Drug  Catalogue:  Dr.  Worden’s  Female  Pills,  Dr.  Rose's  Obesity 
Powders.  Dr.  Echols’ Wonder  Heart  Cure,  Sure  Cure  for  Tobacco  Habit, 
Mexican  Headache  Cure,  Dr.  Hammond's  Internal  Catarrh  Cure.  Dr. 
Walter's  Catarrh  Snuff,  Lloyds'  English  Boil  Remedy.  Dr.  Wllden's  Cure 
for  Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia.  Hammond's  Sarsaparilla,  Dr.  Rowland’s 
System  Builder,  Brown's  Vegetable  Cure,  Dr.  Rose’s  Arsenous  Complexion 
Wafers,  Curtis'  Consumption  Cure.  Beef,  Iron  and  Wine,  Dr.  Hammond's 
Tar  Expectorant,  Dr.  McBain's  Blood  Pills.  Celery  Malt  Compound,  Black¬ 
berry  Balsam,  German  Herb  Laxative  Tea,  Castrollne,  Electric  Liniment. 
Laxative  Fig  Syrup,  White  Lily  Face  Wash,  Twenty-Minute  Cold  Cure,  Cas- 
cara  Cathartic  Tablets,  Seroco  Cough  Cure.  Dr.  Ross'Rheumatic  Cure, 
Dr.  Ross’  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure.  Orange  Wine  Stomach  Bitters,  Wine  of 
Coco,  Nerve  and  Brain  Tablets,  Cure  for  Opium  and  Morphine  Habits, 
Barker's  Blood  Builder.  Rmulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  Angel's  Oil.  Dr.  Walter's 
Eye  Water.  Princess  Hah  Restorer,  Parisian  Depilatory,  Skin  Ointment, 
Asthma  Cure,  Pile  Remedy,  Corn.  Bunion  and  Wart  Cure,  Malaria.  Ague  and  Chill  Cure,  Reliable 
Eye  Salve,  Earache  Drops.  Cathartic  Pills.  Wonderful  Little  Liver  Pills  and  many  other  remedies. 
ANY  REMEDY  FREE  IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  THE  CERTIFICATE. 


CilinCDCTAMn  answering  this  ad.  and  getting 
UNIILnO  I  AilUj  our  $  1 .00  Certificate  and  big 
Drug  Catalogue  free  and  then  getting  a  $1.00  standard 
remedy  free,  does  not  cost  you  one  cent  or  put  you 
under  the  slightest  obligation.  This  Is  an  unconditional 
bona-fide  offer.  You  have  nothing  to  pay  now  or  hereaf¬ 
ter.  Nothing  Is  sent  C.O.D.  You  need  not  buy  anything. 
The  remedy  you  get  free  IS  NOT  A|SAM  PLE,  but  a  large, 
full  size  package  that  sells  at  retail  for  $  1 .00,  all  free  to 
you  if  you  cut  out  and  return  this  advertisement. 

HOW  WE  CAN  AFFORD  TO  DO  THIS. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  drugs,  remedies  and 
druggists’  supplies  in  the  world  selling  direct  to  the 
consumer.  We  employ  the  most  skilled  physicians, 
chemists  and  pharmacists;  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
laboratories  In  the  country,  and  we  not  only  sell  al¬ 
most  every  known  remedy  sold  by  druggists  or  adver¬ 
tised  by  others,  and  at  about  one-half  the  lowest 
price  others  ask  for  the  exact  same  medicine,  but  In 
our  own  laboratory  we  make  a  vast  number  of  rem¬ 
edies.  which  for  efficiency  in  the  cure  of  the  many  dis¬ 
eases  towlilch  humanity  Is  subject,  are  not  approached 
by  any  other  remedies  or  treatments  on  the  market, 
und  all  these  various  special  remedies  of  ours  we  sell 
at  a  mere  fraction  of  what  medicines  are  usually  sold 
at.  We  also  sell  at  astonishingly  low  prices  all  kinds 
of  drugs,  supplies,  sundries,  toilet  goods,  rubber 
goods,  toilet  articles,  trusses,  braces,  bandages, 
surgical  Instruments  and  physicians’  supplies.  We 
have  just  completed  (now  just  off  the  press)  the  larg¬ 
est  finest,  most  complete,  most  valuable  and  lowest 
priced  drug  catalogue.  Illustrating,  describing  and 
pricing  these  various  lines,  ever  published.  It  Is  a 
book  of  240  pages,  the  greatest  drug  hook  ever  issued. 

TO  INTRODUCE  THIS  DEPARTMENT 

we  make  this  free  offer.  If  you  cut  out  and  return  this 
advertisement,  sign  your  name  and  address  plainly, 
you  will  receive  by  return  mail  this  big  240-page  Drug 
Catalogue.  You  will  also  receive  the  $1.00  certificate 
and  you  can  then  order  any  one  of  our  great  prepara¬ 
tions  or  remedies,  send  us  the  certificate  which  we  will 
accept  In  full  payment,  the  remedy  will  be  sent  to  you, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  & 


a  standard  full  size  complete  package  and  you  will 
not  be  put  to  one  penny  expense.  You  may  not  even 
require  any  more  of  the  medicine  than  we  send  you. 
One  full  size  package  will  be  enough  and  you  will  not 
be  asked  to  buy  anything  or  send  us  any  money,  but 
you  will  Wive  our  big  Drug  Catalogue  and  to  get  this 
big  DrugCatalogue  In  your  hands  is  our  only  object  In 
making  this  astonishing  offer.  You  will  find  that  the 
medicine  wo  will  send  you  free  is  not  equaled  by  any 
other  remedy  on  the  market  and  in  the  future  when  you 
are  in  need  of  any  kind  of  medicine,  drugs  or  druggists’ 
supplies,  such  goods  as  are  shown  in  drug  stores,  you 
will  naturally  turn  to  the  free  Drug  Catalogue  you  got 
from  us  and  when  you  see  our  price  for  the  article  you 
want  Is  about  one-half  the  price  you  would  have  to  pay 
some  one  else,  you  will  surely  send  us  your  order  and  In 
time  your  friends  and  neighbors  will  be  sending  their 
orders  to  us.  This  is  why  we  can  afford  to  send  you 
the  240-page  book  free  and  also  the  certificate  which 
will  be  accepted  by  us  IN  FULL  PAYMENT 
for  any  one  of  our  wonderful  remedies  named. 

ONLY  ONE  CATALOGUE  Itifn Kffit 

any  address.  As  soon  as  you  get  the  Drug  Catalogue, 
you  can  look  it  over  carefully,  select  the  remedy  you 
want,  write  a  letter,  stating  which  one  you  choose,  en¬ 
close  the  certificate  and  the  remedy  asked  for  will  be 
sent  to  you  absolutely  free  with  our  compliments. 

DON’T  DELAY  A  DAY  OR  AN  HOUR. 

This  extraordinary  announcement  may  not  appear 
again.  If  you  have  any  use  for  anything  In  the  drug 
line,  If  you  are  suffering  from  any  disease  or  disorder  of 
any  nature  whatever,  if  you  would  like  to  get  a  full  size 
package  of  any  one  of  the  best  standard  preparations 
In  the  world  without  one  cent  of  cost  to  you  and  at  the 
same  time  get  the  most  valuable  and  money  saving 
book  of  drugs  ever  published,  cut  out  and  return  this 
advertisement  to  us  Immediately  and  you  will  receive, 
by  return  mall,  postpaid,  free  or  charge,  the  catalogue 
and  the  certificate,  which  will  he  accepted  as  payment 
for  the  remedy  you  select.  DON'T  FAIL  TO  TAKE 
ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  LIBERAL  OFFER.  Such  aa 
offer  was  never  made  before.  Write  today.  Address 

CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  < 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  < 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  ( 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


“  In  all  the  land,  range  up,  range  down, 

Is  there  ever  a  place  so  pleasant  and  sweet'f 


How  io  Organize 

A  Farmers’  Telephone  Co. 


We  have  published  a  very  in¬ 
structive  telephone  book  espec- 
cially  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  know  ALL  about  telephone 
matters.  It  tells  how  to  organ¬ 
ize,  how  to  build  the  lines; 
about  different  types  of  ’phones, 
construction;  gives  by-laws,  and 
constitutions;  in  fact  it  is  a  tele¬ 
phone  encyclopedia  every  farm¬ 
er  should  have.  We  send  it  free 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  Ask 
for  Book  F-  T(i,  “Telephone  Facts 
for  Farmers.”  You  will  get  it  by  return 
mail.  Address  nearest  office- 

Stromberg -Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y, —  Chicago,  Ill. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  yonr 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


THE 

1000 

ISLANDS. 


There  may  be  somewhere  on  the  earth 
a  more  deligbtiul  region  than  tnat  of  the 
Thousand  islands,  but  if  there  is,  it  has 
not  been  discovered.  It  is  as  hue  as  the 
B.iy  of  Naples,  with  no  danger  of  being 
buried  in  hot  ashes.  There  are  2,000 
picturesque  Islands  scattered  ;  long  ihe 
tweu  y-five  miles  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rivers  in  the  world.  You  can 
Und  ut  a  great  deal  regarding  it  in  No. 
10  of  the  ‘Four-Track  Series,”  “The 
Thousand  Islands,”  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  issu  d  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 


A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  a 
two-ceut  st  imp,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

.One  in  each  town  to  rido  and  exhibit  a 
’sample  Bicycle.  Write  for  special  offer. 
Highest  Grade  470.75  fn4S17 
1 904  Models 

Coaster  Brakes.  Hedgetliorn  Puncture 
Proof  Tires  and  best  equipment. 

1902  &  ’03  Models  4t  f 

Best  Makes  *  IO  ^ 

,500  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  Models  ^  Q  4&Q 
good  as  new  V  J  S'0 

1  Great  factory  clearing  sale  at 
Ihn//  factory  cost.  We  Ship  on  Ap¬ 
proval  without  a  cent  deposit  and  al¬ 
lrow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  on 
[(every  bicycle.  Any  wheel  not  satisfac- 
Kory  returned  at  our  expense. 

.  EARN  A  a/CrCIftakingorders 

( from  a  sample  wheel  furnished  by  us.  Our  agents 
make  large  profits.  Write  at  once  for  catalogues 
and  our  special  offer.  AUTOMOBlLES» 
sewing  machines,  tires,  sundries^  etc.,  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept .  175  V  Chicago 


RCHARD  PROFIT 


0  depends  upon  working  all  the 
fruit  into  a  salable  product^ 
cider  for  instance.  If  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 


HYDRAULIC 


CIDER 

PRESS 


Made  in  varying  sizes,  hand  or 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO.,i_ 
30  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


5% 


PER  ANNUM 

ON  EVERY  DOLLAR! 


Assets 
*1,700,000 
Surplus  and 
Profits 
*1 60,000 


The  earning  power  of  your  savings 

Invested  with  this  Company  at  6  p.  c. 
Is  25  p.  c.  greater  than  If  Invested  at 
4  p.  c.:  is  42  6-7  p.  c.  greater  than  if  In¬ 
vested  at  3  1-2  p.  c.,  and  66  2-3  p.  e. 
greater  than  if  Invested  at  3  p.r.  At  the 
same  time,  free  from  speculation  and 
subject  to  withdrawal  at  your  pleasure 
without  loss  of  earnings.  Established 
over  10  years— under  N.  Y.  Banking 
Dept,  supervision.  Our  patrons,  prom¬ 
inent  clergymen,  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  endorse  our  methods. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadwav,  New  York. 


IDEFU! 

MACHINERY 


p 

II  Best  and  cheapest. 
MM  Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  * 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  8L, 

BIB1CU82,  H.  I, 


MAKERSj 


Y 


OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service.experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  book¬ 
let.  J.  P.  Railway  lastltate.  ladlaaaoolls  lad. 


Y 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


June  4, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


M  A  R__K_E_T_S 

Prices  obtained  during  current  week  ending 
May  31,  1904  : 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export, 
$1.03;  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  inspection, 
$1.04%.  Corn,  59@61.  Oats,  48.  Rye,  72. 
Parley,  47. 

FEED. — Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  $24@ 
26 ;  red  dog,  $27@30 ;  standard  middlings. 
$26@28. 

SEEDS.— Retail  prices  f.  o.  h.  New  York. 
Timothy,  bu.,  $3.50.  Clover,  bu.,  $8.50.  Red- 
top,  bu.,  $13. 

IIAY  AND  STRAW— Hay,  prime,  97  %@ 
$1;  No.  1,  90@95 ;  No.  2,  80@85 ;  No.  3, 
65@70.  Clover,  mixed,  65@75 ;  clover,  50@ 
60.  Marsh,  50@55.  Straw,  long  rye,  $1.25 
@1.35.  Oat,  55@60. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight 
zone. 

BUTTER.  —  Creamery,  13@18%  ;  State 
dairy,  13@17 ;  factory,  12@14 ;  imitation 
creamery,  13@15 ;  renovated,  10@15%  ;  pack¬ 
ing  stock,  10@13%. 

CHEESE.— Full  cream,  6%@8;  skims,  2 
@4. 

EGGS. — Fancy  selected  white,  20;  fair  to 
prime,  17@19;  Western  and  Southern  seconds 
to  firsts,  14@16;  checks,  12. 

DRIED  FRUITS. — Apples,  evaporated,  4@ 
7%  ;  sun  dried,  3@4 ;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2.30@ 
2.40 ;  cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.65@1.75. 
Raspberries,  25.  Huckleberries,  13%.  Black¬ 
berries,  5. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — Apples,  choice  to  fancy, 
$2.75@3.50;  fair  to  good,  $1.25@2.50.  Straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  3@12.  Peaches,  Fla.,  carrier, 
$1.25@3.  Watermelons,  Fla.,  100,  $40@50. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  Bermuda,  $3@ 
5.50 ;  Southern,  $2.50@3.25  ;  State  and  West¬ 
ern,  $2.5u@3. ;  foreign,  168-lb  sack,  $2.25@ 
2.65 ;  sweets,  bbl.,  $2@5.  Asparagus,  prime, 
doz.  bunches,  $2@2.25 ;  short  and  culls,  $1@ 
1.75.  Beets,  new  Southern,  100  bunches,  $3@5. 
Carrots,  old,  bbl.,  $2@3.50  ;  new  Southern,  100 
bunches,  $2@4.  Cabbage,  new  Southern,  bbl. 
crate,  $1.50@2.25.  Cucumbers,  Southern,  bas¬ 
ket,  $1.50@2.25.  Egg  plants,  bu.  box,  $1.50@ 
3.  Horseradish,  100  lbs,  3@6.  Kale,  bbl.,  50@ 
75.  Mushrooms,  lb,  10@40.  Lettuce,  bbl.,  $1@ 
2.  Peppers,  bu.  carrier,  $1@2.  Peas,  %-bbl. 
basket,  75@$1.25.  String  beans,  %-bbl.  bas¬ 
ket,  40@$1.  Radishes,  100  bunches,  25@50. 
Spinach,  bbl.,  75@$1.  Squash,  summer,  bbl. 
crate,  $1.50@2.  Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl.,  $1 
@1.50.  Tomatoes,  bu.  box  or  carrier,  $1@ 
2.50.  Watercress,  100  bunches,  75@$1.25. 

HOPS. — New  York  State,  1903,  30@35 ; 
Pacific  Coast,  1903,  24@30;  olds,  9@14  ;  Ger¬ 
man,  57@64. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50@2.90 ;  pea, 
$1.75@1.92%  ;  red  kidney,  $2.75@3 ;  white 
kidney,  $2.90@3 ;  yellow  eye,  $2.60;  lima, 
California,  $2.35@2.40. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Fowls,  lb,  14;  chickens, 
20@25 ;  roosters,  9%;  turkeys,  12;  ducks, 
pair,  S0@90  ;  geese,  pair,  90@$1.25  ;  pigeons, 
pair,  35@40. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12@16; 
broilers,  fancy,  lb,  30@50 ;  fowls,  10@13%  ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $1.50@2.50. 

COUNTitjL -DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves,  5 
@7.  Lambs  (hothouse),  head,  $2@6,  arriv¬ 
ing  In  bad  condition.  Pork,  5@7%. 

TOBACCO. — Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fillers, 
4@6;  fine  wrappers,  50@70;  New  York  State 
fillers,  3@5 ;  Virginia  shipping,  common  to 
good  lugs,  6@7 ;  medium  to  good  leaf,  9@11 ; 
good  to  fine  leaf,  11% @12%. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  on  fertilizing 
chemicals  are  intended  to  cover  the  range 
from  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  New 
York :  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $48@52 ;  dried 
blood,  $53@56 ;  ground  bone,  $25@28 ;  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  $36@45 ;  sulphate  of  potash, 
$44@50 ;  kainit,  $11@13;  acid  phosphate, 
$12@15 ;  copper  sulphate  In  bbl.  lots,  lb,  5%  ; 
sulphur  flour,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  3 ;  liver  of  sul¬ 
phur,  in  50-lb  lots,  lb,  14;  water  glass  (sili¬ 
cate  of  soda),  small  lots,  lb,  10@25. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Steers,  $4.50@5.40.  Calves, 
$4@6.  Sheep,  $3.50@5.  Lambs,  $4.60@7. 
Hogs,  $5@5.25. _ 

M  A  RKET  N  E  W  S 

AN  ODD  LOT  FROM  CUBA. — A  steamer 
from  Havana  recently  brought  50  large  live 
turtles  and  24,000  crates  of  pineapples.  The 
turtles  are  supposed  to  be  used  by  hotels  as 
one  of  the  essential  ingredients  of  turtle 
soup,  a  delicacy  for  which  epicures  pay  high 
pricer 

FRUITS. — rThere  are  large  supplies  of 
strawberries  from  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  Many  have  sold  at  very  low 
prices  owing  to  being  small  and  of  poor  qual¬ 
ity.  There  are  a  few  Florida  peaches  of 
such  varieties  as  Alexander,  Bidwell’s  Early, 
Waldo,  Honey  and  Jewel,  but  few  of  them 
look  inviting,  and  they  sell  slowly.  There  is 
but  little  use  in  sending  little,  scrubby  green 
peaches  here,  or,  in  fact,  unripe  peaches  of 
any  kind,  as  they  never  ripen  afterward  so  as 
to  be  fit  for  anything  but  pickling  fruit. 
Watermelons  in  carload  lots  are  on  hand, 
bringing  30  to  50  cents  apiece. 


SATURDAY  is  an  off  day  so  far  as  business 
in  the  wholesale  markets  here  in  Summer  is 
concerned,  and  many  commission  houses  close 
shortly  after  noon,  because  there  are  prac¬ 
tically  no  buyers  around.  There  may  be  no 
very  good  reason  for  this  half-holiday  busi¬ 
ness,  'but  it  is  so  largely  the  custom  that 
those  shipping  produce  here  should  take  it 
into  account.  Most  commission  houses  like 
to  get  all  perishable  held-over  stuff  cleaned 
out  Saturday  morning  and  other  produce,  un¬ 
less  it  has  been  specially  arranged  for,  is  like¬ 
ly  to  lay  over  until  Monday  for  lack  of  buy¬ 
ers.  Where  shipments  like  berries  have  to 
be  made  nearly  every  day  a  definite  agree¬ 
ment  may  be  made  with  the  receiver,  but  as 
a  rule  stuff  that  can  be  held  would  be  better 
off  not  to  get  here  Saturday,  unless  the  com¬ 
mission  man  knows  about  it  and  has  arranged 
to  dispose  of  it. 

CHERRY  SALES— The  first  10-pound  box 
of  Pacific  Coast  cherries  for  the  season  was 
sold  here  May  6  for  $21.  The  first  straight 
carload  arrived  May  24,  and  brought  from 
$1.19  to  $5.25  per  box.  Although  more  than 
10  days  on  the  road,  most  of- the  fruit  was  in 
good  condition.  The  highest  price  was  for  a 
few  Black  Tartarian.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  there  is  no  great  demand  for 
cherries  at  40  or  50  cents  a  pound.  When 
most  expensive  they  are  used  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  tables.  When  they  get  cheaper,  so 
that  five  or  10  cents’  worth  Is  more  than  a 
tablespoonful  they  are  sold  in  small  lots  on 
the  fruit  stands.  They  are  practically  all 
gone  before  the  eastern  crop  arrives.  The 
chief  advantage  of  this  thin  box,  three  inches 
deep,  as  a  cherry  package,  is  that  the  fruit 
is  not  bruised  by  the  weight  of  fruit  above, 
for  there  is  practically  no  weight.  Where 
cherries  are  poured  into  a  peach  basket,  or 
even  the  large  grape  basket,  some  are  sure 
to  be  bruised.  For  the  main  crop  of  the  East, 
where  sold  for  preserving  purposes,  the  limit 
of  prices  paia  would  not  warrant  the  expense 
for  packing  put  on  the  California  cherries,  but 
the  life  of  the  fruit  may  be  lengthened  and 
losses  lessened  by  using  as  shallow  picking 
vessels  and  packages  as  practicable.  Some 
of  the  shallow  packages  used  in  English  mar¬ 
kets,  known  as  punnets,  are  very  suitable  for 
such  easily  bruised  fruit. 

HANDY  MAN  WANTED.— A  reader  in 
Pennsylvania  writes  to  get  a  young  man  who 
could  work  on  a  farm  in  Summer  and  help 
him  in  telegraph  office  and  at  mechanical 
work  during  Winter  and  at  other  odd  times. 
He  holds  a  responsible  position  in  a  branch  of 
a  large  concern,  and  the  young  man  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  various 
work  his  employer  does  now  and  gradually 
take  his  place.  The  job  would  probably  be 
a  good  one  for  an  ambitious  boy,  willing  to 
do  almost  anything  at  the  start  and  able  to 
adopt  himself  to  the  various  requirements. 
If  lacking  in  these  particulars  it  would  be 
worse  than  useless  for  him  to  try  it.  The 
matter  is  mentioned  here  as  being  a  little  out 
of  the  ordinary  run  of  applications  for  help. 

CHAIR  SEATS. — “Where  can  I  get  cheap, 
serviceable  bottoms  to  put  on  chairs  where  the 
cane  seats  are  worn  out?  Having  them  re¬ 
caned  at  75  cents  each  Is  too  expensive.” 

D. 

Perforated  wooden  bottoms  may  be  had  at 
most  furniture  stores,  and  they  may  be  put 
on  at  home,  brass-headed  tacks  being  used. 
They  cost  here  25  or  30  cents  each,  and  are 
fairly  serviceable,  but  never  equal  to  the  cane 
seats,  the  nails  having  a  habit  of  working 
loose.  If  tne  chair  frames  are  in  good  con¬ 
dition  it  will  pay  better  to  have  new  canes 
put  in.  We  have  seen  chairs  bottomed  with 
several  thicknesses  of  heavy  paper  varnished, 
and  also  various  forms  of  canvas  or  other 
cloth  tacked  on,  but  these  substitutes  are  not 
durable.  For  hard  kitchen  usage  the  old  style 
wooden-bottomed  chair  is  about  the  best. 


Shaded  strawberries. — Growers  who 
produce  the  famous  berries  at  Hilton,  N.  J., 
lay  great  stress  on  the  fact  that  all  fruit  is 
grown  in  the  shade.  Mr.  Jerolaman,  whose 
Marshall  or  Henry  strawberries  are  the 
standard,  has  all  his  fruit  growing  under 
trees  or  vines,  and  claims  that  part  of  the 
famous  quality  and  appearance  is  due  to  the 
shade.  Otner  growers  have  experimented 
with  thin  cioth  stretched  above  the  plants 
with  varying  results.  The  New  Y'ork  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva  experimented 
with  min  cheese  cloth  stretched  on  stakes 
and  wires  so  as  to  rest  about  20  inches 
above  the  ground.  The  results  varied,  but 
at  Geneva  the  shaded  fruit  was  a  little 
larger.  Thirteen  quarts  of  uerries  from 
the  unshaded  plat  contained  1,452  berries 
anu  13  quarts  grown  under  the  cover  1,102 
berries,  or  only  three-fourths  as  many ;  that 
is,  shaded  berries  were  nearly  one-third  lar¬ 
ger  than  unsuaded  berries.  This  increase 
of  size  is  of  three-fold  advantage.  Small 


berries  settle  together  more  in  the  box,  thus 
increasing  the  actual  quantity  which  must 
be  solu  for  a  quart ;  a  quart  of  small  ber¬ 
ries  takes  more  time  to  pick  than  a  quart  of 
large  berries ;  and  a  quart  of  small  berries 
brings  less  money  in  market  than  the  quart 
of  large  berries  with  Its  actually  smaller 
quantity  of  fruit.  If  this  advantage  from 
increased  size  were  not  offset  by  a  decreased 
yield,  it  would  promise  well  for  shading. 
With  increased  size  there  is  frequently  asso¬ 
ciated  a  better  appearance,  especially  with 
such  varieties  as  Marshall  and  Brandywine ; 
for  the  same  number  of  seeds  will  be  borne 
on  the  berry  whether  it  be  stunted  or  grown 
to  large  size,  and  the  proportion  of  exposed, 
glistening  colored  flesh  will  be  much  in¬ 
creased  if  these  seeds  are  separated  as  they 
must  be  on  the  larger  berry.  Aside  from  this 
apparent  bettering  of  color  due  to  increased 
size  of  the  fruit,  there  was  little  perceptible 
effect  of  shading  on  coloration.  In  the  first 
picking  of  Marshall  and  Ridgeway  the  shad¬ 
ed  berries  were  a  little  brighter  and  glossier; 
but  this  effect  was  not  great  enough  to  be  of 
commercial  importance. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


HAV  PPVFR  and  ASTBMA  cured  to  stay  CURED 

II H  I  I  L  T  L  n  HOOK  MF.  Fhkk.  1’.  Harold  Hayes,  Bnffitl,.,  N.  Y 


PENLAY,  a  CURE  for  Indigestion. 

In  private  use  two  generations.  Bottle  mailed,  50c- 
F.  I*.  RAYMOND  &  CO..  3  East  13th  Street,  New  York 


CM  C  A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  with  guar- 
anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer's  Clubs 
&  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O' 


Handsome  Yearling  Holstein  Bull, 

Sired  by  Prince  King  DeKol,  testing  5  per  cent;  $40 
takes  him.  WM  EMPIE,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 

Sable  and  White,  Males,  S3  ;  Females,  $2. 
J.  H.  VANDEN  BOSCH,  Jr.,  R.  D.  No. 7,  Auburn,  N .  Y. 


Tar  Paper  Roofs. — A  writer  in  a  recent 
issue  tells  about  tarring  roofs.  I  did  mine 
(old  smoke  and  springkouse)  last  Summer, 
and  I  found  an  old  worn  broom  the  best  sort 
of  a  brush  for  applying  tar,  and  I  had  tried 
bristle  brush.  Select  a  still,  clear,  warm  day 
(September  and  October,  May  and  .Tune  are 
best)  and  it  doesn't  take  long  to  put  it  on 
with  the  broom.  A  paper  roof  needs  good 
boards  under  it,  and  should  be  carefully  laid. 
In  cost,  roofing  is  about  as  follows :  Slate, 
tin,  shingle,  tar  paper — the  last  the  cheapest, 
being  about  one-tliird  cost  of  best  shingles. 
We  pay  $15.50  per  1,000  for  No.  1  cypress 
heart  shingles.  a.  a.  k. 


ILactical  Farm  Superintendent  Wanted. 

To  take  charge  of  thousand  acre  farm  and  dairy; 
must  be  able  to  put  into  practice  most  improved  and 
up-to-date  methods;  also  to  oversee  office  accounts 
and  general  business  operations.  Applicants  must 
state  age,  experience  and  wages  expected. 

Address,  P.  O.  Box  629,  New  York  City. 


ATTENTION  "S  Z'i 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HHRZ,  Labor  Aoency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York.' 


Oldest  Commission  Bouse  ln  New  York. 

bluest  UfilimiSMUIl  Est.1838.  Butter,cheese, 
■ggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  u.  WOODWARD, 302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


Renting  Sitting  IIens. — The  following  is 
taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Record  :  “Rent¬ 
ing  out  clucking  hens  is  the  new  business 
venture  of  a  well-known  Manayunk  livery¬ 
man,  and  he  finds  it  more  profitable  than 
chicken-raising.  The  liveryman,  finding  that 
his  hens  were  beginning  to  set  very  early  and 
not  having  had  first-class  luck  in  the  poultry 
business  in  former  years,  posted  a  placard 
announcing  the  rental  of  his  “cluckers”  at 
75  cents  for  the  season.  The  scheme  was  a 
gr.eat  success,  and  in  a  short  time  the  de¬ 
mand  was  greater  than  the  supply.  He  fed 
all  the  hens  with  food  mixed  with  red  pepper 

to  make  them  set.  and  finally  took  to  the 
woods  for  more  “cluckers.”  He  traveled  up 
through  Montgomery  County  purchasing  lay¬ 
ing  hens  at  low  prices,  and  at  present  has 
rented  out  nearly  100.  In  calculating  his 
profits  on  the  scheme  he  claims  he  saved  the 
feed,  gets  75  cents  a  bead  for  the  hens’  use 
and  will  have  them  to  sell  In  the  Fall.”  We 
don't  believe  it.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  author 
ever  saw  a  sitting  hen. 

Mice  and  Fruit  Trees. — I  tramped  the 
snow  around  all  my  trees  and  have  lost  noth¬ 
ing  from  mice  but  grapevines.  Some  of  the 
stems  were  gnawed  through  a  thickness  of 
one-fourth  •  inch.  I  guess  I  will  continue  to 

tramp  snow.  b.  b. 

New  Hampshire. 


yiRGINTA  IIOME9.  -The  best  lowpriced  lands 
’  Nosiones.  Best  Trucking.  Fruit, Stock,  and  Poultry 
section.  Good  water  Finest  climate  to  be  found 
any  where.  Very  healthy.  Flue  shipping  point.  Write 
H.  E.  WKI8S,  Manager  of  Immigration,  Emporia,  Va. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  or  small, 
improved  and  unimproved;  timber  i-nd  other  lands. 
Best  fruit  giowing  section:  at  the  floor  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate. 
Varied  products;  great  profits  For  State  map  and 
valuable  reports  free,  address, 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


■■■■■»■■£  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing, 
r  An  mo  Write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

Tenatwenty  ,  fifty  acre  farms,  and  larger.  Fine  land, 
good  buildings,  good  market.  Adapted  to  fruit  and 
stock  raising.  Short  winters  and  a  fine  climate. 
Catalogue  free.  J.  R.  McGONIGAL  &  SON,  Dover,Del 


FARM  FOR  SALE. 

;FARM  CATALOGUE  FREE,  describing  and 
illustrating  a  few  good  productive  properties,  with 
stock,  tools  and  growing  crops  Included,  5  to  400  acres, 
$400  to  $10,0U0.  Low  prices  to  settle  estates  quickly. 
It  is  full  of  reliable  information  about  New  England 
soils,  crops,  markets,  climate,  etc.  A  few  farms  on 
easy  terms.  Write  E.  A.  STliOUT.  FARM  AGENCY 
Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  or  24  Franklin 
St.,  Boston  Mass. 


Pills.  The  oldest,  safest,  best  pills  you 
can  buy.  Gently  laxative. 


Dairying  In  Wisconsin  Pays. 

That  is  why  there  are  more  dairies  in  Wisconsin  than  any  other  state  in  U.  S.  It  is  the 

,  .  greatest  grass  and  clover  land  found  anywhere, 

('v-;''  They  grow  almost  spontaneously  in  Wisconsin. 

;  '  '  .  The  advantages  for  general  farming  are  equally 

~7  ~')  _  great.  Lands  accessible  to  the  great  markets  of 

'■  --  V; •LnTW.su.i*®  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

Our  lands  in  Northern  Wisconsin  have  plenty  of  | 
timber  for  building.  Soft  water  springs  and 
---  wells.  Good  schools  and  churches.  Clay  loam 

V  soil,  healthy  climate.  Work  for  everybody  every  day  in 
the  year.  Unimproved  lands,  $5  to  $10  por  acre. 
Small  payments  and  liberal  terms. 

Send  for  booklet  No.  2,  with  maps  showing 
pictures  of  farms,  etc. 

WM.  H.  KILLEN. 

Land  Commissioner  Wisconsin  Cent.  Ry. 

Milwaukee,  Wls. 


s?. . 


GEORGIA 


LANDS  yield  40%  of  their  valua¬ 
tion  annually.  Many  farms  do  much 
better  when  brains  are  used  Any- 

_  thing  that  grows  outdoors  grows 

best  in  Georgia,  and  reaches  northern  markets  weeks  ahead 
of  other  states,  so  gets  top  price.  Climate  is  salubrious, 
healthful.  People  welcome  you.  Southern  hospitality  is 
proverbial— Georgia  has  made  it  so.  Lands  are  cheap  now 
and  terms  easy.  To  write  for  information  is  the  part  of 
•wisdom,  and  does  not  obligate  you  in  the  least.  Write  today. 

GREATER  GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION,  Atlanta,  Ga.' 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

The  Use  of  a  Spring. 

A  has  no  water  on  his  place  and  waters 
his  horse  at  a  spring  on  B’s  land ;  has  done 
so  for  25  years  without  objection  being  made 
by  anyone.  A  always  leads  the  horse  in  the 
same  path  to  and  from  the  spring.  The 
spring  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  before 
B  bought  said  land.  Can  B  stop  A  from 
using  said  spring?  Can  he  collect  damage  if 
A  continues  to  use  said  spring?  e.  f.  s. 

New  Hampshire. 

From  the  statement  of  facts  it  would 
appear  that  A  has  acquired  an  absolute 
right  to  use  the  spring  on  B’s  lands,  re¬ 
gardless  of  B’s  wishes.  Such  a  right 
may  be  acquired  by  continuous,  notorious 
and  open  use.  If,  however,  A's  use  of  the 
spring  was  by  the  permission  or  license 
of  B,  or  B’s  predecessors,  then  B  would 
have  the  right  to  stop  such  use.  The 
use  of  the  spring  by  A  must  at  all  times 
have  been  under  a  claim  of  right  and  of 
a  nature  adverse  to  B’s  rights.  If  such 
are  the  facts,  and  B,  or  his  predecessors 
in  title,  were  not  disabled  by  infancy,  in¬ 
sanity,  absence  from  country,  or  other 
legal  cause,  from  protecting  their  property 
against  an  unlawful  use  of  it  by  A,  then 
it  is  presumed  that  A  or  his  grantors,  at 
some  time  in  the  past  lawfully  acquired 
the  right  in  question.  Of  course,  if  A 
has  acquired  the  right  to  use  the  spring 
he  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  any  dam¬ 
ages  for  such  use. 

'The  Right  of  Way. 

The  space  marked  “open”  in  diagram  has 
been  so  for  many  years ;  nobody  seems  to 


c(— 


know  how  long.  C  wisiies  to  put  a  fence 
along  the  open  space  and  public  road  and 
lake  it  in  with  his  other  land.  B  says  that 
he  and  his  predecessor  have  used  the  drive¬ 
way  at  H,  by  the  fence,  along  his  land  so 
long  that  C  cannot  lawfully  fence  him  out ; 
that  he  now  owns  the  driveway  and  will  tear 
down  any  fence  that  may  be  put  up.  He 
never  bought  or  paid  for  the  land  and  has 
another  private  driveway  to  same  public 
road  that  is  mentioned  in  his  and  other 
deeds.  This  driveway  is  not  mentioned  In 
any  deed  that  we  can  find.  C  says  the  open 
space  was  left  so  because  of  the  limekilns, 
and  to  make  a  driveway  back  to  his  rear  lot, 
where  he  has  a  gate  As  'the  land  is  rough 
and  poor  it  has  never  been  valuable,  but  has 
become  so.  Can  C  lawfully  fence  in  the 
space?  If  he  does  can  B  compel  him  to 
leave  the  driveway  open?  This  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  H.  A.  a. 

Easton,  Pa. 

As  it  is  admitted  that  C  owns  the  open 
space  shown  on  the  diagram,  there  can  be 
no  question  but  that  he  is  entitled  to 
fence  it  in.  The  fact  that  he  has  never 
enclosed  it  with  a  fence  does  not  affect  his 
right  to  do  so.  Whether  B  has  acquired 
a  right  of  way  through  his  land  along 
the  driveway  marked  “H”  on  the  diagram, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  driveway  has 
been  used  by  him.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
B’s  use  of  the  driveway  was  by  and  with 
the  acquiescence  and  consent  of  C  then  no 
legal  right  of  way  has  been  acquired.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  B  has  openly  used 
the  driveway  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  this 
use  has  been  open  and  visible  to  C  and 
such  use  has  continued  for  a  sufficient 
period  of  time,  C  not  being  under  any 
legal  disability  in  the  meantime,  B  has 
acquired  a  legal  right  of  way  over  C’s 
land.  This  right  is,  however,  merely  one 
to  pass  and  repass  over  C’s  land  in  the 
same  driveway.  C  still  owns  the  land 
subject  to  this  right  on  the  part  of  B. 
He  may  fence  in  the  land  and  maintain  a 
gate  at  the  driveway  so  arranged  that  B 
can  readily  pass  to  and  fro. 


“There’s  talk,”  said  the  bookkeeper,  “of 
a  Bookkeepers’  Labor  League.  I  wonder 
what  the  public  would  think  of  our 
union?”  “Oh,  Mr.  Adder,”  exclaimed 
Miss  Blunter,  the  typewriter,  “this  is  so 
sudden  I” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


MILK  NOTES. 

Most  of  the  cows  are  very  thin  in  flesh ; 
hay  was  very  scarce.  Most  of  them  were 
grained  through  the  Winter.  The  supply  of 
milk  is  below  the  average.  Outlook  for  pas¬ 
ture  Is  fine ;  frequent  showers.  Butter  Is 
lower  than  last  year.  We  make  about  1% 
ton  per  day,  and  cannot  make  enough  to  fill 
orders.  The  creamery  here  is  known  as 
Harford  Butter  and  Cheese  Association. 

Harford,  Pa.  e.  w.  w. 

Summer  cows  are  going  to  pasture  in  the 
poorest  condition  in  years,  owing  to  the  scar¬ 
city  of  fodder  and  the  prevalent  notion 
among  dairymen  that  it  “doesn’t  pay”  to 
feed  grain  in  Winter  to  dry  cows.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  is  not  up  to  the  average.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  not  good  yet,  but  the  present  out¬ 
look  is  for  plenty  of  feed  soon.  Prices  of 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese  are  lower  than  for 
several  years,  indicating  a  falling  off  in  con¬ 
sumption.  e.  s. 

Worcester,  Mass. 

We  are  furnishing  milk  to  Borden's  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Co.  Old  hay  is  all  fed  up  in 
our  locality;  cows  are  looking  well.  They 
have  been  fed  grain  In  large  quantities 
through  the  Winter.  Milk  supply  Is  fully  up 
to  average ;  pastures  are  starting  up  since 
the  rains.  Prices  are  a  little  off  from  cor¬ 
responding  months  last  year  as  a  rule.  Farm-' 
ers  here  the  same  as  in  other  places  are  keep¬ 
ing  too  many  cows,  buying  too  much  feed. 
If  they  would  reduce  their  stock  one-fhird 
they  would  realize  more  from  their  farms. 

Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y.  f.  m.  w. 

Most  dairies  go  to  pasture  looking  thin 
on  account  of  shortage  in  fodder  caused  by 
poor  corn  crop  of  1903  and  hard  Winter. 
Not  as  much  grain  fed  through  Winter  as 
common,  as  prices  of  grain  and  milk  did  not 
compare.  The  flow  of  milk  seems  to  be  be¬ 
low  the  average ;  prices  are  lower  than  former 
years.  The  farmers  of  this  locality  have  not 
received  pay  for  February  and  March  milk. 
The  Tuxedo  Dairy  Co.,  of  New  York  City, 
had  the  milk  until  April  1 ;  after  that  date 
we  contracted  with  Mutual  Milk  and  Cream 
Co.  We  received  pay  for  April  milk  May  1G. 

Lebanon,  N.  Y.  f.  j.  s. 


DRIVING  THREE  HORSES  ABREAST 

I  have  driven  three  horses  on  road  ma¬ 
chine,  but  some  call  it  a  road  grader,  and 
on  a  grain  binder  with  a  pole,  but  I  never 
drove  three  horses  on  a  wagon  with  a 
pole.  I  should  think  that  three  horses 
could  be  driven  just  the  same  on  a  wagon 
as  on  a  road  machine  or  a  grain  binder, 
l  ne  diagram  gives  my  mode  of  using 


•O 


three  horses  on  a  wagon  pole,  and  of  the 
lines  to  drive  three  horses. 

Middletown,  N.  Y.  j.  w.  h.  c. 

I  send  a  diagram  of  a  way  to  attach 
three  horses  to  a  pole  that  I  have  used;  it 
works  all  right,  and  with  little,  if  any,  side 
draft.  Dotted  line  chain  from  back  axle 
inside  of  hound  to  whiffletrees  is  passed 
between  sand  board  and  bolster.  B  is  a 
piece  of  hardwood  inch  board  six  inches 
wide  with  hole  bored  two  inches  from  end 
size  of  strap  hammer,  and  bolted  to  the 
tongue,  where  the  whiffletrees  go  on  with 
a  flat-headed  bolt.  C  is  iron  brace  on 
under  side  of  tongue,  taking  the  same  bolt, 
and  bent  up  to  come  up  even  with  the 
under  side  of  board  B  to  hold  the  board 
up  level.  The  three-horse  evener  is  laid 


on  top  of  this  board  and  bolted  on  with  a 
good  clevis  and  bolt.  E  is  clevis  to  take 
the  chain,  and  bolt  hole  should  be  made 
about  two  inches  inside  of  line  of  draft 
on  chain.  Board  B  should  be  left  out  be¬ 
yond  this  clevis ;  bolt  hole  about  10  inches 
to  hold  the  three-horse  evener  up  level 
and  for  it  to  swing  on.  F  is  rope  from 
neckyoke  to  the  off  horse  to  help  turn  the 


pole  and  keep  horse  up  even.  This  same 
rig  I  have  used  on  a  sleigh  where  the 
reach  and  kingbolt  are  strong  enough,  and 
it  works  very  well.  The  only  trouble  is 
in  turning  to  the  left  short;  it  sometimes 
binds  a  little.  There  is  need  of  quite  a 
stiff  reach.  b.  p.  o. 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


A  Farmer’s  Notes. — After  the  corn  was 
cultivated  the  last  time  last  season  on  a  low 
flat  field  that  is  too  often  overflowed  by  a 
nearby  stream  to  be  profitable  for  cultivation 
or  mowing  land,  we  sowed  Timothy  seed,  in¬ 
tending  to  get  it  into  grass  and  make  pasture 
of  it.  The  grass  seemed  to  be  a  failure  last 
Fall,  and  we  thought  we  would  plow  it  and 
sow  oats  this  Spring,  and  seed  it  again.  But 
the  grass  looked  almost  too  good  to  plow 
under  this  Spring,  so  we  sowed  oats  over  it 
and  harrowed  it  well  with  a  common  smooth¬ 
ing  harrow,  and  also  seeded  it  heavily  with 
Red  clover  and  Timothy.  It  was  cold,  dry 
and  windy  when  we  sowed  it,  and  if  the 
weather  had  continued  so  much  of  the  oats 
would  have  had  a  poor  chance  to  germinate, 
as  in  many  places  the  soil  was  too  solid  and 
soggy  to  work  up  well  with  only  a  light  har¬ 
row.  But  we  had  warm  rains  and  the  most 
perfect  conditions  for  growth.  On  part  of 
the  field  I  concluded  I  would  put  In  more 
clover  (I  was  sowing  it  by  hand  out  of  a 
sack  slung  over  my  shoulder)  and  I  put  some 
seed  from  another  sack  that  I  thought  was 
clover  in  with  what  I  had,  and  when  I  went 
to  sow  it  I  found  it  was  millet.  What  kind 
of  a  mixture  will  that  make  and  what  do  you 
think  of  such  farming?  w.  s.  s. 

Illinois. 


Girlhood! 

WOMANHOOD 

-“MOTHERHOOD 


The  first  lesson  that  the  young  girl  has 
of  womanhood  is  usually  a  painful  one. 
She  learns  to  know  what  headache  means, 
and  backache,  and  sometimes  is  sadly 
borne  down  by  this  new  experience  of  life. 

All  the  pain  and  misery  which  young 
girls  commonly  experience  at  such  a  time 
may,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  entirely 
prevented  or  cured  by  the  use  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription.  It  estab¬ 
lishes  regularity.  It  tones  up  the  general 
health,  and  cures  headache,  backache, 
nervousness  and  other  consequences  of 
womanly  weakness  or  disease. 

The  anxious  mother  of  the  family  often¬ 
times  carries  the  whole  burden  of  responsi¬ 
bility  so  far  as  the  home  medication  of 
common  ailments  of  the  girls  or  boys  are 
concerned.  The  cost  of  the  doctor’s  visits 
is  very  often  much  too  great.  At  such 
times  the  mother  is  invited  to  write  to  Dr. 


R.  V.  Pierce,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  medical 
advice,  which  is  given  free.  Correspond¬ 
ence  is  held  strictly  confidential. 

Backed  up  by  over  a  third  of  a  century 
of  remarkable  and  uniform  cures,  a  record 
such  as  no  other  remedy  for  the  diseases 
and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  women  ever 
attained,  the  proprietors  and  makers  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  now  feel 
fully  warranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in 
legal  money  of  the  United  States  for  anyl 
case  of  Leucorrhea,  Female  Weakness,  Pro- « 
lapsus,  or  Falling  of  Womb,  which  they  ij 
cannot  cure.  All  the  World’s  Dispensary. 
Medical  Association,  Proprietors,  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  ask  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  5 
trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

"Your wonderful  medicine,  ‘Favorite  Prescrip- , 
tion,’  has  helped  me  greatly  In  time  of  suffer-, 
ing,”  writes  Mrs.  Minta  Wright,  of  Edwards,  1 
Ind.  "  Last  winter  I  was  unable  to  do  my  work,  i 
was  to  be  confined  in  February,  and  a  lady  in  1 
Illinois  wrote  and  told  me  about  your  medicine. 

I  used  three  bottles  of  ‘  Favorite  Prescription,’ 
and  will  say  I  had  the  easiest  and  quickest  con-  ! 
fiuement  I  ever  had.  Had  three  children  be¬ 
fore,  and  would  suffer  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours  before  birth,  but  this  time  only  two 
hours.  Have  a  fine  baby  girl  and  she  is  the 
most  healthy  one  of  all.  I  am  still  using  the 

Favorite  Prescriotion  '  as  a  tonic.” 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SACK  AND  WAGON  COVERS, 

TARPAULINS,  KT J.,  MADE  PERMANENTLY 


WATER  &  MILDEW  PROOF 

BY  A  TREATMENT  WITH 

S.  P.  F.  CARBOLINEUM. 

BRUNO  frROSCHE&COTTPAIJY, 
27  William  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS, 

F„  0.  HEWITT.  120  Liberty  St, ,  N.  Y. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

-  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  residents  of  New  York  State,  Ex¬ 
tended  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.  R.C.  V.8.  Director 


■  B  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

'  *  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insect3 
“The  wheels  o  f  tbf 
gods  grind  slow  bui 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 
their  grind  QjfJjOll  BiSUlptUdfi  are  doing 


“FUNIA 


with 


pnWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Ian,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TRIAL 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 


The  Superior 
Cream  Separator 

Gets  ALL  the  Cream  in60  to 90  min¬ 
utes.  Simplo.  scientific,  practical.  Never 
fails.  M.V00  Fminere  use  it  Does  not  mix 
water  with  milk.  Least  trouble  and  ex 
pense.  Our  Binding  Guarantee  assur  8 
your  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Write 
today  for  particulars. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co. 

jog  Grand  River  Avo.,  Detroit.  Mich 


ROW  DEPOSITED  1R  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR, 
this  enormous  sum  will  bo  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
^  we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co.,J 

108  N.  8th  Street, 

8t.  Louis,  Mo. 


Wm  1  |  CT  Save  express,  big  profits,  etc.  Send 

t  50c.  to  pay  advertising,  printing  and 
mail  expenses, fora  receipt  for  your 
AND  personal  use  only,  for  making  at  a 

Lm  mb  cost  of  25c.  a  gallon,  the  best  and 

I)  r*  most  lasting  FLY  KILLER  and 
u  OKIVER  in  the  world.  Kilts 

cattle  and  hen  lice,  and  all  kinds  .of  Insects.  Made 
on  scientific  principles.  Sprayed  or  daubed  in  nests 
or  on  roosts  will  kill  all  lice  on  hens  or  chicks.  Kills 
mange,  etc.  A  powerful  disinfectant.  Kills  all  dis¬ 
ease  germs.  A  few  more  valuable  receipts  Included; 
each  worth  many  times  the  price.  Don’t  delay. 
Send  now.  Don't  send  stamps. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHEMICAL  CO., 
Chandler  Road,  Andover,  Mass. 


TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
~  FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privileges. 
Special  515.00  rate  on  certain  dates.  Full 
information  on  application  to  local  Agents,  or 
R.  H.  Payne,  General  Agent,  291  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A., 
385  Broadway,  New  York. 


ER  TWINE 


aKSHBHHH 

WE  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Don’t  buy  this  season  until 
you  have  our  lower  prices, 


LOWER  PRICES 

this  season  than  last  year.  Why  pay  more 
when  you  can  buy  the  best  of  us  at  lower 
prices  than  all  others  ask  ?  Do  not  fail  to  send 
today  for  our  low  cash  prices  &  free  samples. 


Order 
from 
Samp!*? 

Other  houses  demand  all  money  in  advance,  that  is  why  we  allow  you  to  examine,  and  invite  your 
inspection  of  every  ball  before  paying, trusting  to  your  credit  and  experience  to  determine  quality 
UIP  CIIARANTCC  TMfllflT  iobethe  hlghestgrade  on  themarket.  Donotcompare 
Ivk  UUMnAll  I  CC  I  YVIIvEi  our  twine  to  inferior  grades  offered  by  Catalog  concerns. 
'Remember  we  are  not  in  THE  TRUST  and  aro  the  first  and  only  in-  C  C  M  H  Postal  Card  to  nearest  place  and  receive  by  seal- 
dependent  factory  in  the  United  States  selling  direct  to  consumers.  OCHII  ed  mail  samples,  prices,  etc.  Ask  for  Lot  No:  IHy 

COOPER  CORDAGE  CO.  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City 


Save  One  Half  On 

The  way  to  get  woven  wire  fence  at  about 
one-half  manufacturers’  price  is  to  make  it 
yourself  with  the 


PEERLESS 

FENCE  MACHINE 

which  makes  a  strong  and  durable  fence  that 
never  sags.  Being  made  oil  the  posts  there  is  but 
one  wire  to  stretch  at  a  time  and  the  fence  is 
without  kinks  or  crooked  places.  The  deadlock  in  the  fence 
makes  it  elastic  and  distributes  the  sti  ain  on  all  the  posts.  This 
fence  will  turn  any  stock  and  last  as  long  as  tlio  wires  without 
getting  out  of  shape.  The  handsomest,  cheapest,. strongest  wire  fence  made. 

One  man  operates  the  machine— a  boy  can  use  it.  No  ratchets  or  tighteners 
needed.  Thousands  sold  at  $:i  50.  For  a  little  while  we  will  sell  them  at  only  $«.00 
each.  Ab-olwte  satisfaction  guar- 

autecd.  Send  for  one  at  once.  L.  D.  WALLACE,  JOLIET,  ILL. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


WHEN  TO  WEAN  CHICKS. 
Young  Layers;  Separating  Rocsters. 

My  chicks  generally  leave  the  brooder  from 
four  to  five  weeks  old ;  however,  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  weather.  1  do  not  put  the 
pullets  in  their  permanent  houses  until  Nov. 
1,  sometimes  Nov.  15.  They  are  then  about 
five  months  old.  I  have  had  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  lay  at  the  age  of  five  months,  but  nearly 
all  are  laying  at  SVfc  to  six  months.  Sell  the 
cull  cockerels  in  market  and  the  remainder 
for  breeders.  D.  e.  lagassfe. 

Michigan. 

My  chicks  generally  leave  the  brooder  for 
outdoor  houses  at  six  weeks  of  age.  Pullets 
are  put  in  their  permanent  houses  when  five 
months  old,  and  begin  laying  at  about  six 
months.  As  I  am  no  large  breeder,  we  eat 
the  young  cockerels  for  broilers  and  roasters, 
except  the  choicest  birds,  which  we  sell  for 
breeders.  Separate  them  from  the  pullets  in 
the  early  Fall.  I  am  a  breeder  of  R.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds  exclusively,  and  find  them  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  respect.  a.  h.  germond. 

New  York. 

Our  chicks  are  taken  from  the  brooders  in 
March  and  April,  when  about  six  to  eight 
weeks  old;  in  May  and  June  from  five  to  six 
weeks.  We  find  the  R.  I.  Red,  W.  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Minorca  and  S.  C.  Wyandotte  pullets 
start  to  lay  about  six  to  seven  months.  Sep¬ 
arate  the  roosters  when  about  three  to  four 
months  old.  We  sell  most  of  them  for 
breeders  if  good  birds;  the  poorly  marked 
birds  we  sell  to  home  shippers  and  home 
trade.  geubig  &  miller. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  place  our  brooders  in  brooder  houses 
about  (1x8  feet  square,  and  when  the  chicks 
are  feathered  sufficiently  or  at  about  10 
weeks  we  remove  the  brooders  and  let  them 
use  the  house  for  a  colony  house  until  late 
Fall.  '  We  hatch  all  of  our  chicks  in  April 
and  May,  and  the  pullets  are  allowed  free 
range  on  the  farm  until  Winter,  December, 
when  they  are  placed  in  warmer  quarters. 
Rocks  and  Wyandottes  begin  laying  at  six 
and  seven  months ;  Brahmas  about  eight. 
Roosters  are  separated  in  September ;  the 
culls  are  sold  for  market  and  the  good  ones 
are  kept  until  Winter  and  sold  for  breeders. 

Iowa.  DOW  BROS. 

I  have  the  White  Wyandottes.  My  chicks 
are  removed  from  the  brooders  at  from  six 
to  eight  weeks,  depending  on  the  weather, 
when  they  are  placed  in  coops;  some  call 
them  colony  houses ;  I  call  them  coops. 
Thirty  chicks  are  placed  in  each  coop.  It 
looks  like  a  waste  of  room,  but  the  growing 
chicks  will  soon  fill  the  space.  We  place  our 
pullets  in  their  permanent  houses  the  latter 
part  of  September  or  October,  as  we  have 
time ;  then  the  cockerels  are  separated  from 
the  pullets.  Pullets  should  begin  laying  at  six 
to  seven  months,  depending  on  care  and  feed. 
They  will  not  lay  before  they  have  their  adult 
feathers.  mrs.  mary  e.  fretz. 

Indiana. 

I  do  not  use  brooders,  but  give  the  chicks 
to  hens  and  let  them  care  for  them  as  long 
as  they  want  to  stay  with  them.  Pullets  are 
generally  put  in  their  permanent  houses  at 
from  five  to  six  months  of  age.  Buff  Wyan¬ 
dotte  pullets  usually  begin  laying  at  about 
eigut  to  nine  months.  I  do  not  feed  them  to 
force  early  egg  production,  as  I  am  breeding 
more  for  strength,  health  and  vigor  than  for 
extreme  early  egg  laying.  The  young  roosters 
are  usually  separated  about  the  first  of  No¬ 
vember,  or  as  soon  as  they  require  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  Winter  quarters.  What  can¬ 
not  be  sold  for  breeding  purposes  are  used  on 
the  table  or  sold  on  the  market. 

Indiana.  J.  e.  coen. 

If  the  weather  is  warm  it  is  safe  to  place 
chicks  in  outdoor  houses  at  eight  weeks.  Pul¬ 
lets  should  be  placed  where  they  are  to  lay  at 
five  months  of  age,  as  all  good  strong  females 
will  lay  at  six  months,  and  better  results  can 
be  obtained  by  placing  the  pullets  about  two  or 
three  weeks  in  houses  before  they  start  in  to 
lay,  because  if  they  are  changed  after  they 
start  it  will  stop  them  many  times.  Average 
age  for  pullets  to  start  laying  is  six  months. 
In  all  breeds  it  is  best  to  select  the  very  best 
as  to  shape  and  color ;  then  the  remainder 
can  be  sold  as  roasting  chickens.  There  is 
at  all  times  a  great  demand  for  good  roasting 
chickens ;  this  means  a  bird  that  will  weigh 
from  three  to  five  pounds. 

Connecticut.  J.  f.  crangle. 

Comb  Picking. — On  page  406  W.  H.  U. 
asks  for  a  remedy  when  his  hens  have  been 
picking  the  rooster’s  com.  In  such  cases  we 
dust  the  wound  heavily  with  finely  pulver¬ 
ized  hemlock  bark.  This,  in  aumtiou  to  be¬ 
ing  very  healing,  is  distasteful  to  the  hens. 
The  wound  must  be  kept  covered  with  the 
dust,  and  the  use  of  vaseline  would  make 
it  adhere  beuer.  It  is  not  infallible,  per¬ 
haps,  but  we  use  it  successfully,  and  do  not 
even  coniine  the  roosters.  We  obtain  the 
dust  from  the  bark  mill  connected  with  the 
tannery,  scraping  it  from  the  beams  when  it 
settles.  f.  c.  curtis. 

Maine. 


SQUABS  PAY 


BEAT 
HENS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  8end  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  289  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PINELAND 


AILING  ANIMALS. 

Mule  With  Indigestion. 

We  have  a  mule  that  eats  all  the  straw  we 
put  in  his  stall  for  bedding.  Some  tell  me 
that  he  has  indigestion.  Can  you  give  a 
remedy  ?  b.  b. 

Starke,  Fla. 

Give  your  mule  a  physic  ball  or  drench 
consisting  of  eight  drams  of  Barbadoes 
aloes  and  two  drams  of  ginger,  and  after 
a  day  or  two  give  him  one-half  ounce  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  twice  a  day  for 
four  or  five  days.  This  is  best  given  by 
dissolving  and  putting  down  with  a  bot¬ 
tle.  Then  skip  10  days  and  repeat  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Mare  Out  of  Condition. 

I  have  a  fine  western  mare,  bought  last 
January.  I  broke  her  and  worked  her  every 
day  all  Winter  and  was  careful  with  her ; 
have  always  broken  colts  and  handled  them  ; 
broke  two  a  year  ago  and  had  good  luck  with 
them.  This  one  is  all  right,  but  when  work¬ 
ing  on  a  piow  or  drag  and  becoming  warm 
she  pants  instead  of  breathing  naturally.  1 
have  been  careful  not  to  hurt  her  wind.  She  had 
a  heavy  coat  of  hair  and  sweated  very  easily 
and  I  had  her  clipped  and  that  relieved  her 
sweating,  but  not  her  panting.  What  ails 
her  and  is  there  a  cure?  I  have  broken  15 
colts  in  the  last  few  years  and  this  one  is  the 
only  one  that  ever  bothered  in  this  way. 

Union,  N.  Y.  c.  s.  f. 

I  am  unable  to  tell  just  what  is  the 
matter  with  your  mare,  but  my  judgment 
is  that  she  has  indigestion  resulting  from 
worms.  I  have  known  of  cases  similar 
to  the  one  you  describe,  and  I  found  it 
a  case  of  worms.  Give  the  mare  a  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
turpentine  in  it.  Give  this  once  a  week 
until  three  or  four  doses  are  given  and 
report  the  results. 

Dislocation  of  Patella. 

What  can  I  do  for  my  mule  colt?  lie  will 
be  a  year  old  in  July.  At  times  all  Winter 
when  I  would  go  to  let  him  out  of  the  stable 
in  the  morning  he  would  not  be  able  to  use 
one  of  his  bind  legs;  it  seemed  stiff  and  he 
would  drag  it  on  his  toe.  Sometimes  it  would 
be  one,  someumes  the  other.  After  a  while 
it  will  go  over  and  perhaps  not  show  again 
for  days.  It  seems  to  me  like  rheumatism. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  any  cure,  or  will  it  leave 
him  after  he  is  turned  out  in  the  pasture? 

New  Jersey.  a.  c.  o. 

From  your  symptoms  I  am  afraid  you 
have  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  patella. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  the  symptoms  point 
to  it  rather  than  rheumatism.  Make  a 
liniment  composed  of  the  following; 
Spirits  turpentine,  four  ounces ;  alcohol, 
four  ounces;  aqua  ammonia,  two  ounces. 
Bathe  the  leg  thoroughly  three  times  a 
day  until  a  good  blister  is  formed,  then 
turn  to  pasture  and  let  nature  do  the 
rest.  c.  e.  hatch,  v.  s. 

Draft  Horse  Outlook. — The  demand  for 
draft  horses  never  was  better  or  the  prices 
higher  than  at  present.  In  regard  to  size, 
I  would  say  the  larger  they  are,  if  they  have 
quality,  the  higher  prices  they  bring,  and 
such  horses  are  the  best  paying  stock  a  farm¬ 
er  can  raise.  I  am  not  able  to  say  what  the 
average  life  of  a  large  horse  in  a  city  is,  but 
would  think  about  eight  or  10  years.  The 
horses  that  are  sent  to  the  large  cities  are 
grades  bred  from  purebred  Percherons,  Bel¬ 
gians,  Shires  and  Clydes.  Very  few  purebred 
animals  reach  the  market  unless  they  are 
barren.  WM.  bell. 

Wooster,  Ohio. 


$5,000  Reward. 

Anybody  can  secure  that  amount 
who  will  prove  that  any  letter  or 
endorsement  which  we  publish  in 
anv  way,  relative  to  the  merits  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

is  spurious  or  untruthful.  It  needs 
nothing  but  the  truth  to  support  it.  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  veterinary 
remedy  known  to  man. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
. .  Express  Company. 

Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 

—A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  all  diseases  arisi ng  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR,  cures  rheumatism. 

Sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Killspain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
•'Veterinary  Experience."  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A,  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 

Beware  ofso-called  Elixirs— none  genuine  but  Tattle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


“BE  GOOD” 

TO  YOUR  HORSES 
USE  FRAZER’S  AXLE  GREASE 
AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  THEM. 


prapi 


YOU  SHOULD  USE,  V 


■m^\ 


iltyj  EVERYWMc. 

ar  twice a§,  ? 

AS  ANY  OTH.EfG 

try  iTl^mi fSL 

ill 


Recognized  as  the  STANDARD 
Axle  Grease  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Thousand  Tubs  of  this  Grease  are  sold 
weekly  to  the  TruckmeD  of  New  Y  orkClty.  their 
Trucks  are  loaded  heavy  and  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  money  is  made,  one  greasing  lasting 
two  weeks  or  longer. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  FRAZER’S  with  Label  on 
It  saves  your  horse  labor  and  you  too. 
SOLI)  EVERYWHERE. 

Frazer  LubricatorCo.,83  Murray  St.,N.Y 


MORE 

MILK 

MORE^ 

MHUEVI  Cows  will  give  15  to  20  per 
Jnjri  1  cent  more  milk  if  protected 
inwukii  ■  from  tjle  torture  of  flies  with 

CHILD’S  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 

Kills  fliesand  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
80  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  iu  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Ask  dealer  for  Child’s  SO-BOS-SO  or  send  $1  (special 
price)  for  1-gal  can  and  Sprayer  complete  by  express. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
24  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OP  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  young  chicks. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  aud 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  aud  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Box  K.  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


June  4, 

FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Balls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  yonng  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCKE8T  FARM.  Rif  ton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN -FRIESIAN  BULL 
Ready  for  service,  $45.  Improved  Chester  White  Pigs; 
all  ages.  CHARLES  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  and  grades,  all  ages  and  sexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  l>eef  and  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

ArY'SFL  «fc  SON, 

Bridgeville,  Delaware. 


YOUNG  JERSEY  BULLS 

FOR  SUMMER  USE. 

Of  these  but  four  remain  and  to  close  them  out 
before  putting  into  pasture  a  special  price  will  be 
made.  Three  are  St.  Lamberts,  the  other  inbred  to 
Eurotas.  It  will  repay  any  one  In  need  to  investigate 
this  offer  and  to  do  it  quickly  before  sale  elsewhere. 

Ask  for  Special  List  B  19.  A  booklet  relating  to 
improving  your  herd  may  also  be  had  for  the  asking. 
WINTERGREEN  HILL  FARM,  ScottsviUe,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

"Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

4  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  and  a  BULL, 

from  8  to  19  months  old.  The  nucleus  of  a  fine  herd. 
W.  A.  ALEXANDER.  Union  Springs,  New  York. 

Shetland  Stallion  DICK 

hands  high,  and  the  handsomestpony  to  be  found 
any  where,  imported  at  great  expense,  will  stand 
for  a  limited  number  of  pony  mares  at  Red  Hook, 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y  .  at  $2U  per  service,  with  re¬ 
turn  privileges.  For  further  information  apply  to 
J.  8.  ARMSTRONG,  Red  Hook.  N.  Y. 


N 


O  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Specific  Oph- 


it  thalmia.  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO..  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  R.  F.  D.  No,2, 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  IKS 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  In  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  Fi-st-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

LARGE  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES. 

25  fall  boars  fit  for  service.  10  sows  bred  to  farrow 
within  30  days.  20  sows  bred  for  August  farrowing. 
Largest  and  best  herd  of  pedigreed  swine  In  the  State. 
RICHARD  H.  STONE.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


Re&  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory ;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Krclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  Rt 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


LARGE.  IMPROVED  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  hog;  white,  easy  fattening,  prolific.  Both 
sexes  for  sale.  E.  E.  STEVENS,  R.  D  2,  No.  Madison, 
Lake  County,  Ohio. 


THE  FAMOUS 


O.  I.  C.  SWINE, 
SPRING  PIGS, 
SERVICE  BOARS 
Good  ones  bredfrom  registered  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  8.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  a for 


per  100. 


_  chlng. 

.  .  _ _ $1.00  per  sitting;  $4.C0 

C  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  aud  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

83?”  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

SILOS 

Also  Cutters,  Blowers,  Carriers.  Horse  Powers,  Hay  Presses, 
Saw  Machines.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coblasklll,  N.  Y. 

- - - - — — — — 1 

nCITU  Til  I  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
II EA  In  I  U  Llllb  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

f— n  pry  fy  Cy  —Fertility  guaranteed.  By  the  sit- 
r"<  ■  "jl 'W'^%  ting  or  hundred.  23  varieties  of 
a~~‘ *  prize-winning  land  and  water 
fowls.  Big  catalog  free.  Our  guarantee  means  some¬ 
thing.  PINE  TREE  FARM,  Box  T,  Jamesburg,  N.J. 


EMPIRE  SI ATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  $2;  Pullets,  $1;  Eggs, $1  for  15;  $5  per  100. 
Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  ouregg-type  strain.  We  have 
sele  cted  600  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding.  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICE.  Box  A.  Yorktown.N.  Y. 


Large  English  Berksl’ \.es  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  feme  _s.  Write  for  prices,  etc.  to 
NUTWOOD  FARM?  F.  D., No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

BUFF  White  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c  per  15,  $1.25  per 30,  $2 
per  60.  Cir.  free.  J  OHN  A.  ROTH,  Milford  Square.  Pa 

Gftnrrinn  Box  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.Y.,  will 
i  UuiUUIIj  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs, $1  lor 15 

Wyandotte,  Plymouth  Rock  and  Pekin 
duck  prize  winning  stock.  Prize  winners 
at  leading  shows.  Write  for  prices. 
MONRO  BROS.,  Cranbuiy,  N.  J. 


EGGS 


E 


ppo  at  25  p.  c.  Reduction.— Buff  Orpingtons, 
UUO  Wyandottes.  W.  &  B.  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Min- 
orcas.  Pit  Games, Guineas,  Bantams,  and  all  other 
breeds.  Mt.  Blanco  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


90 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  oook,  lUc. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford, Pa 


Dfllll  TDV°®®OM®!r 

rUUL  I  llljj&fiaffii 

^POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-t 
Jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything—  { 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  Y°u( 
Jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it  s  free  for  the ( 

tasking— it's  worth  having.  < 

>Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.i 

O  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York X!t>_t 


-Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light  Brahmas. 
Barred  Rocks.  Hardy,  Pr®11"®; 

pure  stock,  bred  on  separate  farms  for  eggs  to  haten 

at  6  cents  each.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAjx, 
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MANCHESTER’S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

We  do  not  think  it  wise  to  drop  off  the 
grain  and  hay  the  first  day  or  two  the 
cows  go  out  to  pasture.  The  fresh  grass 
acts  as  a  laxative  and  they  will  often  run 
down  in  condition,  though  the  milk  flow 
may  increase.  Drop  off  the  hay  gradually, 
and  so  with  the  grain  if  you  think  you 
must,  but  we  think  it  more  profitable  to 
give  them  a  little  right  straight  along. 
This  may  sound  a  little  queer  when  grain 
is  unusually  high  for  this  time  of  year. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  writer  has  been 
farming  we  are  feeding  our  cows  grain 
without  any  bran  in  the  mixture.  Coarse 
Spring  bran  at  $23  and  $24  per  ton  in  car ' 
lots  is  out  of  the  question.  We  are  using 
corn  distillers’  grains  in  its  place.  Bran 
has  always  been  the  basis  of  our  grain 
ration,  but  we  are  learning  to  do  without 
it.  We  usually  lay  in  a  year’s  supply 
about  this  time,  but  surely  will  not  buy  at 
the  present  prohibitive  price. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  cows’ 
teats  are  sore  and  often  chapped  and  sun¬ 
burned,  and  it  takes  all  one’s  patience  to 
milk  quietly  the  cow  that  wants  to  keep 
stepping  around.  The  cow  that  has  been 
very  little  in  the  sun  through  the  season 
and  has  a  large  udder  is  liable  to  come  in 
the  barn  at  night  after  her  first  day  or 
two  in  the  pasture  with  the  skin  of  the 
udder  and  often  the  teats  in  about  the 
condition  of  the  man  who  rolls  up  his 
sleeves  some  hot  Summer  day  and  at  night 
finds  them  a  purplish  red.  Sore  and  pain¬ 
ful,  and  no  wonder  the  cow  doesn’t  act 
quite  right.  Be  patient.  Use  vaseline  on 
the  teats  and  on  the  udder  if  it  needs  it. 
It  will  help  out  things  immensely. 

Un  a  good  many  dairy  farms  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  use  up  some  of  the  surplus 
skim-milk  in  the  making  of  cottage 
cheese,  and  this  adds  quite  a  little  to  the 
farm  income.  This  is  also  known  as  pot 
cheese  and  Dutch  cheese.  It  is  easy  to 
make,  and  where  one  has  a  butter  route  or 
regular  customers  for  any  farm  product 
the  cost  of  selling  is  practically  nothing. 
When  one  has  no  route  and  does  not  wish 
to  peddle  it  he  can  often  make  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  grocer  or  market  man  to 
handle  it;  only  then,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
the  middleman  gets  the  lion’s  share.  We 
make  considerable  of  it  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer,  using  from  20  to  40  quarts  of  the 
skim-milk  at  a  time,  preferring  to  make  it 
often  rather  than  in  large  quantities,  as 
the  sooner  it  reaches  the  consumer  after 
being  made  the  better  all  around.  Heat  a 
20-quart  can  or  cooler  of  milk  to  about 
120  degrees,  and  let  it  stand  until  it 
thickens.  Then  it  can  be  heated  more  to 
dry  it  down  faster.  A  can  or  cooler  with 
a  faucet  at  the  bottom  to  draw  off  the 
whey  will  be  found  very  handy.  Turn  the 
curd  into  a  bag  made  of  cheese  capping 
and  allow  it  to  dry  thoroughly.  After  it  is 
dry  add  about  two  ounces  of  salt  for  each 
20  quarts  of  milk  used,  and  work  it  in ; 
then  make  into  cakes  of  six  or  eight-ounce 
size.  These  we  wrap  in  parchment  paper 
with  our  name  on  the  outside.  These 
make  a  neat  package  and  retail  at  five 
cents  each,  or  wholesale  at  three  cents 
each.  A  20-quart  can  of  milk  will  make 
about  10  cakes,  so  that  one  gets  a  good 
price  for  the  milk  and  his  trouble.  Do 
not  make  cakes  too  large.  A  size  that 
will  all  be  consumed  at  one  meal  whets 
the  appetite  for  more,  where  if  it  stayed 
around  two  or  three  meals  people  would 
tire  of  it.  The  cheese  can  be  made  more 
quickly  by  using  a  cup  of  buttermilk  to  20 
quarts  of  skim-milk  for  a  starter.  The 
cheese  will  be  good,  but  the  use  of  the 
buttermilk  makes  an  acid  condition,  and 
it  will  not  keep  as  long  as  when  only  skim- 
milk  is  used. 

Chronic  (target. 

I  have. a  young  grade  Jersey  cow  troubled 
in  a  very  peculiar  way.  Sometimes  one  teat, 
and  the  udder  above  it,  will  he  quite  swollen, 
and  the  milk  thick  and  clotted,  and  brought 
out  with  difficulty.  This  may  continue  for  a 
day  or  two  or  three ;  then  everything  will  be 
all  right  for  one  milking,  or  perhaps  two  or 
three  days,  when  the  trouble  will  appear 
again.  I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  cause. 
The  cow  is  apparently  healthy,  good  appe¬ 
tite  ;  is  fed  four  quarts  bran  and  one  quart 


cottonseed  meal  each  feed ;  has  hay  and  pas¬ 
ture  ;  is  carefully  milked.  She  has  been 
troubled  in  this  way  for  about  two  weeks, 
l.ast  Summer  there  was  several  times  a  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  milk  in  this  teat,  but  nothing 
like  this.  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it  from 
that  time  until  now.  She  has  had  three 
calves,  the  last  one  in  September;  wili  calve 
again  in  September.  Will  you  tell  me  what 
the  trouble  is  and  what  I  can  do  to  cure  it? 
Is  the  milk  from  the  other  teats  fit  to  use? 
It  is  apparently  all  right,  only  the  one  teat 
being  affected.  v.  b. 

Flonua. 

We  think  your  cow  has  chronic  garget. 
At  some  time  or  other  she  has  probably 
been  overfed,  and  as  a  result  this  quarter 
was  affected  and  will  never  be  as  good 
again.  Cows  in  this  condition  require  ex¬ 
tra  care  and  watchfulness.  Suppose  you 
cut  off  the  cotton-seed  meal  and  part  of 
the  bran  for  a  few  days,  and  if  the  void- 
ings  are  hard  and  dry  give  her  a  half 
pound  of  salts  to  loosen  her  bowels.  You 
can  usually  tell  when  this  condition  of  the 
udder  is  to  come  on,  often  a  day  before, 
as  the  quarter  and  teat  will  feel  warm  and 
smooth  when  you  sit  down  to  milk,  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  what  it  is  normally. 
Cut  off  all  the  grain  then  for  a  day  or  so, 
and  bathe  this  quarter  in  hot  water,  rub¬ 
bing  well  and  drying  with  a  coarse  cloth. 
Noticed  in  time  you  can  easily  avoid  any 
serious  trouble.  We  think  the  milk  will 
be  all  right  from  the  other  quarters  if  1 
tlrey  are  normal,  but  we  must  confess  that 
we  would  rather  let  some  one  else  drink  it. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


LAMENESS  /W  SHOTES. 

I  have  trouble  writh  my  shotes.  Ten  of 
them  have  not  done  well  since  the  middle  of 
the  Winter.  They  seem  to  be  crippled.  When 
they  first  get  up  they  will  walk  on  their 
knees.  Their  backs  are  humped  up.  Have 
not  fed  corn,  but  middlings.  The  rest  of  my 
pigs  with  the  same  care  have  done  well.  I 
am  told  they  have  rheumatism.  Have  fed 
charcoal,  sulphur  and  am  now  giving  stock 
food.  c.  B. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 

I  remember  the  experiences  of  my  father 
with  pigs  that  were  affected  the  same  as 
are  these.  Sometimes  the  shotes  were 
out  of  doors;  at  others  under  open  shed 
about  the  barn,  or  maybe  under  the  barn. 
It  is  a  safe  saying  that  they  were  not  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  comfortable,  dry  and  warm 
bed.  If  there  was  mud,  they  must  wade 
in  it,  going  to  their  sleeping  place  with 
muddy  feet  and  legs.  As  a  result  of  this, 
there  was  occasionally  a  shote  that  would 
get  lame  in  its  fore  legs.  Sometimes  the 
lameness  would  be  confined  to  one  leg, 
and  sometimes  both.  The  effete  matter 
of  the  bodies  of  swine  is  not  thrown  off 
in  perspiration,  but  is  discharged  from 
small  holes  on  the  inside  of  the  fore  legs 
about  the  knees.  If  these  washing  places 
get  clogged  or  stopped  up  the  animals  are 
sure  to  go  lame.  The  closing  of  these 
holes  is  caused  by  wading  in  mud,  or 
sleeping  in  filthy  nests.  With  the  shotes 
mentioned  it  will  be  easy  to  tell  whether 
this  is  the  trouble  by  making  an  exam¬ 
ination.  If  no  discharge. is  shown  by  the 
appearance  of  these  holes,  or  if  the  holes 
are  not  easily  seen,  the  evidence  is  plain 
that  this  is  the  trouble.  In  this  case,  wash 
well  the  inside  of  the  fore  legs  with  soap 
and  warm  water,  and  give  a  good  hard 
rubbing  with  a  corncob.  Then  the  shotes 
should  have  a  good  warm  nest  and  com¬ 
plete  shelter  provided.  If  in  a  pasture 
lot  so  much  the  better.  If  this  does  not 
prove  to  be  the  trouble  it  will  be  time  then 
to  conclude  that  they  have  rheumatism, 
a  much  more  difficult  ailment  to  get  rid 
of.  For  this  1  would  put  the.  afflicted 
ones  in  a  shelter  by  themselves  where  they 
can  have  a  little  better  treatment,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  herd. 
Give  them  clean,  dry  bedding,  and  keep 
them  as  dry  and  comfortable  as  possible. 
Induce  them  to  take  exercise,  by  having 
a  pasture  lot  convenient.  I  know  of  no 
remedy  better  than  this  to  bring  them 
around  all  right.  Drugs  in  the  hands  of 
most  farmers  in  treatment  of  swine  are 
of  no  value.  Charcoal,  wood  ashes  and 
salt  are  all  right,  but  leave  out  the  sul¬ 
phur.  It  is  more  apt  to  do  injury  than 
good.  The  feeding  of  these  shotes  has 
not  been  such  as  to  produce  this  trouble. 
I  can  only  presume  that  there  has  been 
a  slip  some  way  in  shelter  and  nesting 
provided  that  caused  them  to  be  too  much 
in  mud  or  other  filth.  This  last  would 
cause  the  lameness  referred  to  or  the  rheu¬ 
matism.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


15  Years  of 
Separator  Experience. 

La  Yeta,  Colo.,  April  18,  1904. 
To  whom  it  may  concern: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  De  Laval  Baby  No.  2 
machine  purchased  by  me  fifteen  years  ago  is  still 
being  used  daily.  This  is  the  first  hand  separator  sold 
in  this  section,  and  has  been  in  almost  continuous 
use  ever  since  its  purchase. 

My  cows  together  with  my  farm  separator  have 
made  me  more  money  than  all  my  other  incomes  com¬ 
bined.  I  have  tried  all  other  standard  jnakes  and 
have  always  returned  to  the  De  Laval  as  the  best  all¬ 
round  machine  on  the  market.  F.  L.  Martin. 


A  DIE  liAVALi  Catalogue — witli  a  world  of  Separator 
Information— is  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  11  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONT  UK  AL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


Just  as  They  Are 


The  cut  shows  them— catalog  I- 153  tells 
all  about  them.  Notice  the  low  supply 
can,  bottom  feed,  wholly  enclosed  gears, 
absence  of  oil  cups  or  holes.  No  other 
■eparator  has  these  advantages.  r 

Thi  Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharplis 

Chicago,  III,  West  Chostir,  Pi. 
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AMERICAN. 

That  name  stands  for  reasonable 
prices  and  clean  skimming  in 

Cream  Separators. 

We  Btand  or  fall  by  wuat  it  does.  Send  It 
on  trial.  Will  you  try  it  free! 
for  the  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
B*xl086^BnlnbrldgeijN;J£. 


THE  ODOR 

of  animal  and  stable  and 
all  disease  germs  are  re¬ 
moved  from  milk  by  using 
the 

CHAMPION 

Milk  Cooler-Aerator. 

Automatic  working.  Milk 
keeps  much  longer  and 
gives  finer  flavored  butter 
andcheese.  Booklet“Mllk 
soil  Iu  Can,”  free.  Writ*  for  It. 

Champion  Mlllc  CoolorCo. 
I  178quires  8L,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Fearless 
Threshers. 

Best  for  single  farmer 
several  neighbors, 
tread  power  it’s  all  indoors. 

Suitable  for  either  horse  power  or  engine.  Threshes  and 
cleans  perfectly.  Runs  easy.  Also  Horse  Powers,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Cutlers,  Wood  Saws,  Silos,  etc.  Send  (or 
catalogue.  •  ) 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Cobtesklll,  N.  Y. 
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1R  BEAST 

COOPER 

SHEEP  DIP 


Standard  of  the  World 

for  GO  years.  Used  on  250  million* 
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HUMOROUS 


A  man  tried  to  get  a  pink  fuchsia 
To  grow  in  St.  Petersburg,  Ruchsla, 

But  always  in  vain, 

Till  he  cried,  in  much  pain  : 

“Will  nothing,  O  fuchsia,  induchsla?” 

— Puck. 

Charlie  :  “Papa,  the  Whites  have  a 
new  nurse.”  Papa :  “What  is  she,  son — 
French  or  German?”  “I  don’t  know,  papa. 
I  think  she’s  broken  English.” — Life. 

Uncle  Si:  “I  see  our  delegation  is  to 
go  uninstructed.”  Aunt  Maria :  “For  the 
land  sakes !  Won’t  anybody  teach  the  poor 
things  to  read  an’  write  an’  cipher?” — New 
York  Sun. 

“Look  out !”  cried  the  mole,  as  he  bur¬ 
rowed  deeper,  “there’s  a  man  with  a  spade 
just  overhead,  who’s  after  angle  worms.” 
“Angle  worms?”  replied  the  worm,  with 
a  self-satisfied  wriggle,  “that  can’t  affect 
me.  Pm  positively  plumb.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

“The  trouble  with  that  orator  was  that 
he  mixed  his  metaphors.”  “Well,”  said 
Col.  Stillwell,  of  Kentucky,  after  a  rather 
awkward  pause,  “it’ll  lay  out  the  best  of 
’em.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  pick  out  your 
beverage  an’  then  stand  by  it.”' — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

“Why  don’t  you  try  to  drive  that  mule 
without  profanity?”  “It  wouldn’t  do 
any  good,”  answered  the  canal  boatman. 
“It  ain’t  fair  to  the  mule  to  ask  it  to 
start  in  at  its  time  o’  life  to  learn  a 
whole  lot  o’  polite  synonymes.” — Wash¬ 
ington  Star. 

Mamma:  “My  gracious!  What  on 

earth  has  happened  to  you,  Willie?”  Wil¬ 
lie:  “Boo  hoo!  It’s  all  your  fault.  I’ve 
been  playing  with  that  new  boy.”  Mam¬ 
ma:  “What,  that  little  Quaker  boy?” 
Willie:  “Yes,  and — boo  hoo — you  said 
Quakers  never  fight.”' — Credit  Lost. 

“Yes,  sir,  I  alius  believed  Providence 
does  ever’thing  fer  the  best !”  “How 
’bout  that  March  harricane?”  “Split  the 
trees  to  kindlin’  wood — stove  length !” 
“Well,  how  ’bout  the  airthquake?”  “Swal- 
lered  the  land  10  minutes  ’fore  the  Sheriff 
come  to  levy  on  it — praise  God !” — At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

“This  is  the  most  uncertain  worl’  that 
ever  I  wuz  in!”  said  the- deacon.  “You 
think  so?”  “I  know  it.  Only  the  other 
day  the  parson  sighted  a  harricane  fur 
off  an’  run  ter  a  storm  pit  an’  pulled  the 
lid  on,  and— what  do  you  reckon  hap¬ 
pened  ?”  “The  Lord  knows !”  “Harricane 
changed  its  mind,  turned  into  a  airthquake 
an’  come  mighty  night  swallerin’  him 
whole  !” — Atlanta  Constitution. 
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A  MARKET  GARDENER'S  DAY, 


Preparing  a  Load  for  the  Street  Market. 

Not  every  one,  perhaps,  knows  much  of  the  truck 
gardener’s  preparation  for  street  market.  This  market 
is  held  in  Dunkirk,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each 
week,  and  Mondays  and  Thursdays  find  every  member 
of  the  family  busy.  No  hired  man  is  kept  on  the  30- 
acre  farm,  but  help  is  engaged  by  the  day.  The  man  so 
engaged  is  always  required  to  be  present  to  help  with 
these  bi-weekly  preparations.  Five  o’clock 
finds  the  family  aroused  and  started  on 
their  day’s  work.  Out  of  doors,  the  horse 
must  be  fed  and  watered,  the  cow  brought 
from  the  pasture  and  milked,  and  the  pigs 
fed.  While  this  is  being  done  outside, 
breakfast  is  preparing  indoors.  After 
breakfast  the  horse  must  be  curried  and 
brushed.  By  the  time  all  of  this  is  done 
it  is  seven  o’clock,  and  the  hired  man 
comes.  He  is  usually  set  to  work  at  dig¬ 
ging  potatoes,  as  every  load  contains  10  oi¬ 
ls  bushels.  The  farmer  busies  himself  by 
picking  from  15  to  20  dozen  ears  of  early 
sweet  corn,  cutting  cabbage-heads  and 
doing  other  odd  jobs  about  the  place. 

Often,  if  time  permits,  he  harnesses  the 
horse  to  the  cultivator  and  cultivates 
some  of  the  crops  for  an  hour  or  two  be¬ 
fore  dinner. 

The  dinner  hour  comes  and  a  hearty 
farmer’s  dinner  is  disposed  of.  After  din¬ 
ner  is  over  the  hired  man  returns  to  his 
potato  digging,  the  women  do  up  the  din¬ 
ner  work,  while  the  farmer  takes  himself 
to  the  fields  with  the  wheelbarrow.  When 
he  returns  the  vehicle  is  loaded  with  an 
assortment  of  beets,  carrots  and  two  sizes 
of  onions,  large  ones  for  cooking  and 
small  ones  for  eating  uncooked.  Then 
comes  the  work  of  the  women,  for  all 
these  must  be  washed  and  tied  in  bunches. 

The  load  is  emptied  in  some  convenient 
spot  in  the  shade,  and  the  work  begins  in 
earnest.  The  women  come  armed  with  a 
pail  of  water,  a  large  dishpan,  a  small, 
sharp  knife  and  several  bunches  of  string 
of  different  lengths.  One  thoroughly 
washes  the  beets  and  carrots,  while  the 
other  ties  them  in  bunches,  four  beets  in  a 
bunch,  and  from  four  to  six  carrots,  much 
depending  on  the  size.  After  the  beets 
and  carrots  come  the  more  odoriferous 
onions,  which  must  have  the  roots  and 
outside  skin  removed  with  the  knife  before 
being  washed.  The  large  ones  are  tied 
three  in  a  bunch  and  the  small  ones  from 
six  to  ten.  These  are  tied  in  two  places, 
once  near  the  bottom  and  again  about  six 
inches  above;  the  tops  are  then  cut  off 
evenly  about  two  inches  above  the  second 
string.  After  this  is  finished  one  of  the 
women,  basket  in  hand,  goes  to  pick  the 
wax  beans,  while  the  other  goes  to  pick 
the  Summer  squashes,  then  the  large  sweet 
peppers,  and  lastly  the  tomatoes.  The  tomatoes  are  all 
wiped  clean  with  a  soft  cloth,  then  packed  snugly  in 
baskets  holding  about  20  pounds  each. 

During  this  time  the  farmer  has  been  picking  up  the 
potatoes,  and  then  with  horse  and  stone-boat  hauls  the 
potatoes  to  the  barn.  If  there  is  any  extra  time  it  is 
spent  in  hoeing.  After  supper,  again  come  the  chores, 
then  the  wagon  has  to  be  loaded  for  an  early  start  the 
next  morning.  This  is  no  easy  task,  for  it  takes  con¬ 
siderable  ingenuity  successfully  to  store  away  in  one 
common-sized  wagon  10  or  12  bushels  of  potatoes,  10 
or  15  dozen  ears  of  sweet  corn,  a  bushel  of  wax  beans, 


about  two  bushels  of  cabbage,  two  or  three  bushels  of 
tomatoes,  a  dozen  squashes,  a  half  bushel  of  peppers,  a 
dozen  bunches  of  small  onions,  10  or  12  dozen  bunches 
of  large  ones,  10  to  15  bunches  each  of  beets  and  carrots, 
beside  other  extras,  such  as  a  bushel  of  apples  or  a  few 
quarts  of  berries.  At  last  the  day’s  work  is  finished,  and 
the  farmer  after  reading  his  daily  newspaper  a  short 
time  retires  to  rest,  for  he  knows  he  must  get  an  early 
start  for  his  six-mile  drive  to  Dunkirk.  Earlier  in  the 
season  this  programme  might  have  varied  somewhat,  and 


later  eggplant,  Fima  beans  and  cauliflower  will  be  added. 

New  York.  myrel  e.  sharp. 

A  Maryland  Trucker’s  View. 

It  began  early;  at  2  A.  M.  the  alarm  sang  its  cheerful 
tune,  and  more  asleep  than  awake  I  get  into  into  my 
clothes  and  stumble  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  after 
dumping  a  few  kerosene  soaked  chips  into  the  stove 
for  a  quick  fire  I  go  down  to  the  stable  to  feed  the 
horse  and  put  the  harness  on  him.  By  the  time  I  come 
up  to  the  house  the  steam  is  coming  out  of  the  kettle, 
and  shortly  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bowl  of  some  one 


of  the  patent  ready-to-eat  breakfast  foods  is  stowed 
away  to  keep  me  company  on  my  drive  to  market  six 
miles  away,  and  I  may  add  that  I  feel  a  whole  heap 
better  than  if  I  had  filled  up  on  fried  pork  and  a  lot  of 
other  indigestible  stuff,  and  at  the  same  time  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  good  wife  has  not  had 
to  get  out  of  bed  at  that  unearthly  hour  and  go  to  cook¬ 
ing.  But  early  as  it  is,  before  I  start  I  hear  a  neighbor's 
wagon  on  the  pike,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  a  moonlight 
morning,  as  it  was  not  this  morning,  a  long  procession 
of  wagons  all  hurrying  on  to  town  may 
be  seen  all  loaded  with  some  one  or  other 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit  or  vegetables  that  are 
grown  in  Maryland,  and  every  other  road 
leading  into  town  has  the  same  proces¬ 
sion.  On  the.  river  or  moored  at  the 
wharf  is  a  fleet  of  steamers  laden  down 
until  their  decks  are  almost  awash. 
Verily  it  is  no  small  job  to  feed  a  great 
city,  and  verily  if  you  are  helping  to  do  it 
you  have  to  get  up  soon  in  the  morning ! 

I  got  in  about  half-past  four,  and  hailed 
a  market  man.  He  came  out  to  the 
wagon  and  asked  what  I  wanted  for  my 
tomatoes.  “Thirty-five  cents  a  basket.” 

I  would  take  30,  but  a  market  man  always 
wants  the  farmer  to  knock  off  a  few  cents. 
“I’ll  give  you  30,”  he  says,  after  asking  me 
if  they  are  packed  “straight,”  and  being 
told  that  they  are.  I  promptly  tell  him  I 
will  take  his  offer  and  unload  my  load  on 
the  pavement,  and  the  last  basket  is  no 
sooner  on  the  street  than  his  hand  goes 
into  his  pocket,  and  the  cash  comes  into 
mine.  Trucking  is  certainly  the  cashest 
business  there  is.  When  you  cut  wheat  it 
must  still  be  thrashed ;  hay  must  be  dried ; 
corn  must  be  husked,  but  truck — you 
gather  it  from  the  field  to-day  and  to¬ 
morrow  the  cash  is  in  your  pocket.  This 
year  is  my  first  year  at  the  business,  and 
when  I  started  in  on  tomatoes  I  made  it 
a  rule  not  only  to  pack  my  tomatoes 
“straight,”  but  also  to  put  the  extra  large 
ones  on  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top.  I 
did  it  without  any  particular  motive,  but 
I  find  it  has  paid  me  in  dollars.  Anyone 
whom  I  have  ever  sold  to  is  ready  to  buy 
of  me  again,  and  at  a  good  price,  and 
it  certainly  does  give  you  a  comfortable 
feeling  when  you  see  a  chap  digging  down 
in  a  basket  of  your  tomatoes  to  know  he 
is  going  to  find  just  as  good  if  not  better 
the  farther  he  goes  down. 

I  go  back  to  my  day;  it  is  not  yet  day¬ 
light,  however.  I  have  a  few  baskets  of 
“culls”  left  which  give  me  more  trouble 
to  sell  than  my  whole  load  of  good  toma¬ 
toes,  but  they  are  finally  sold,  and  I  start 
for  home  and  get  there  just  as  the  family 
■  are  ready  to  eat  breakfast.  I  sit  down 
with  them  and  after  another  good  square 
meal  I  am  ready  to  start  the  day  again. 
There  ought  to  be  another  load  of  toma¬ 
toes  ready  tor  to-morrow;  but  there  isn’t; 
it  is  a  bad  season  for  them,  so  the  hired  man  takes 
another  horse  and  cultivates  the  late  cabbage  while 
I  put  on  poison  to  kill  the  worms.  About  10  o’clock 
I  have  finished,  and  about  the  same  time  I  miss 
the  three  hours  of  sleep  I  have  lost,  and  forthwith 
find  a  cool  spot,  and  many  a  millionaire  would  give  a 
good-sized  check  to  be  able  to  sleep  as  I  do  for  the  next 
two  hours. 

After  dinner  a  load  of  hay  is  to  be  taken  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s.  Out  of  respect  to  the  years  of  my  hired  man  (he 
is  70  or  more)  I  let  him  get  on  the  wagon  and  I  get  in 
the  mow.  Harvest  time  I  think  the  horse  fork  is  a 
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great  thing  when  it  rolls  a  thousand  pounds  of  hay  at 
a  time,  but  it  certainly  is  a  job  to  get  it  out  again,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  thermometer  is  hovering  around  90 
degrees  in  the  shade,  but  like  most  things  a  little  per¬ 
severance  finishes  it,  and  the  rest  of  the  job  is  easy. 
Then  comes  supper,  first  for  all  the  animals,  then  for  us 
humans;  then  a  pleasant  half  hour  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 
and  my  pipe  (what  a  shame  to  put  the  two  together, 
but  I  am  telling  just  what  I  did),  and  the  children 
first,  with  the  good  wife  and  myself  soon  after,  end  the 
day  with  a  brief  acknowledgement  to  the  Heavenly 
Father  for  the  mercy  that  endureth  forever. 

Maryland.  _  r.  b.  crosby. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  CABBAGE  MAGGOTS. 

What  Salt  Did. 

The  inquiries  regarding  Cabbage  maggot  “cures”  and 
M.  V.  Slingerland’s  appeal  to  “large  cabbage  growers” 
to  come  forward  with  suggestions,  have  been  read  with 
interest  by  me.  I  am  not  a  large  grower,  but  some 
years  ago  I  had  a  patch  of  about  two  acres  of  Winning- 
stadts.  A  homemade  fertilizer  of  muriate  of  potash, 
ground  bone,  beef  scraps,  dried  blood,  etc.,  was  applied 
in  the  furrow,  and  thoroughly  mixed.  About  two  weeks 
after  the  plants  were  set  my  farmer  with  three  or  four 
boys  was  sent  to  work  the  patch,  following  the  culti¬ 
vator  with  steel  rakes.  In  a  short  time  one  of  the  boys 
came  up  saying  that  “Joe”  wanted  to  see  me.  I  re¬ 
sponded  in  person,  and  at  once  saw  that  the  cabbage 
was  in  trouble.  Almost  every  plant  looked  as  if  it  had 
the  jaundice,  if  plants  can  have  it.  Joe  dug  away  the 
soil  from  a  plant  and  revealed  a  dozen  or  fifteen  mag¬ 
gots,  and  so  on,  every  plant  having  from  a  half  dozen 
to  as  many  as  30  each.  I  immediately  drove  to  town, 
got  a  lot  of  the  finest  “coarse  fine”  salt  I  could,  then 
set  one  boy  to  uncovering  the  maggots,  another  to 
apply  a  pinch  of  the  salt,  and  the  third  to  covering 
it  in.  Result:  In  three  days  not  a  maggot  could  be 
found  and  we  cut  cabbages  from  that  piece  until  we 
were  fairly  tired  of  it.  The  heads  were  not  large — 
the  plants  were  set  15  inches  apart  in  the  row — but 
they  were  very  solid,  many  of  the  barrels  weighing  up 
to  135  and  140  pounds  each.  These  cabbages  were 
raised  on  ground  that  grew  a  heavy  Frop  of  turnips  the 
year  before,  and  an  old  gardener  who  lived  below  me 
used  to  delight  in  stopping  and  calling  me  “pet  names” 
for  trying  to  do  that  trick — up  to  the  time  the  plants 
had  been  out  about  five  or  six  weeks.  “About  every 
cabbage  will  be  stump-footed,”  he  said.  But  the  fine- 
ground  bone  meal  fooled  him,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
were  a  half  dozen  “stump-foots”  on  the  piece. 

We  are  having  a  backward  Spring,  farmers  having 
done  little  or  no  corn-planting  up  to  this  time  (May  24). 
Apple  trees  are  generally  well  loaded  with  blossoms 
and  bid  fair  to  give  us  a  great  crop.  The  benefits  of 
“pig-power”  cultivation  are  now  very  apparent  in  my 
orchards,  as  many  of  the  trees  that  bore  heavily  last 
year  are  now  loaded  with  blossoms.  Nearly  three  miles 
of  barbed  wire  has  been  strung  around  the  pear  orchard, 
now  in  sod,  and  the  pigs  are  now  cultivating  that.  We 
will  see  how  much  they  will  accomplish  there. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Me.  w.  o.  b. 

VARIOUS  EXPERIMENTS.— Dealing  with  the 
Cabbage  maggot  on  my  ground,  my  purpose  has  been  to 
find  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  means  of  combating 
it.  I  have  discovered  this  year  that  the  best  way  to  re¬ 
duce  the  bale  of  pulp  to  a  sawdust-like  condition  is  to 
allow  the  bale  to  stand  endways  in  an  inch  or  two  of 
water,  and  then  place  it  on  a  box  and  scrub  it  vertically 
with  a  sharp  currycomb.  I  have  five  or  six  rows  of 
cabbage  across  my  garden  and  tOO  or  more  plants  in  a 
row.  To  all  but  one  row  I  applied  the  pulp.  To  50 
plants  I  applied  thick  white  lead  paint  to  the  collars 
with  thumb  and  fingers.  To  50  I  applied  nothing,  and  to 
a  few  more  some  birdlime.  The  singular  thing  about  it 
is  that  I  have  not  seen  a  trace  of  the  enemy  this  year. 
The  birdlime  killed  the  plants  outright.  Those  un¬ 
treated,  as  yet,  are  not  attacked,  and  of  course  the  pulp 
treated  ones  are  unhurt,  and  finally  I  have  added  noth¬ 
ing  to  my  experience  in  dealing  with  the  maggot  this 
year.  H.  j.  s. 

Kenwood,  N.  Y. _ 

UNCLE  JOHN’S  BOYS. 

Three  weeks  ago  we  had  the  picture  of  a'  farm  hoy  who 
was  introduced  by  “Uncle  John,”  John  W.  Spencer.  This 
week  we  have  another — a  larger  boy  who  will  make  a  good 
farmer. 

I  wish  that  you  might  meet  a  young  friend  of  mine, 
whose  photograph  I  am  sending  you.  T  first  met  him 
over  seven  years  ago,  when  I  was  visiting  rural  schools 
up  in  Oswego  County,  talking  gardening  and  kindred 
subjects  to  the  children.  He  wore  knickerbockers  at 
that  time.  I  remember  the  October  morning  quite  well. 

I  also  remember  the  schoolhouse  and  the  difficulty  I 
had  in  finding  a  suitable  place  to  hitch  the  horse.  If 
you  have  visited  many  country  schools  you  know  the 
rarity  of  a  satisfactory  tying-place.  I  would  suggest 
to  all  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  they  encourage  their 
children  to  plant  not  only  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  school 
grounds,  but  a  hitching-post  as  well.  The  young  man 


who  comes  for  the  teacher  Friday  afternoons  will  greatly 
appreciate  such  a  convenience. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  my  young  friend,  Jesse. 
As  I  was  leaving  the  school  he  followed  me  to  the  buggy 
for  a  conference  about  his  flock  of  chickens.  I  think 
that  was  the  first  live  stock  he  owned.  I  quickly  saw 
that  he  had  an  eye  for  the  profit  he  might  gain  from 
them.  When  T  returned  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  I 
wrote  to  him.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  correspond¬ 
ence  which  has  continued  with  some  fluctuations  ever 
since.  One  Fall  he  came  on  his  bicycle  for  a  couple 
of  days’  visit  to  me.  lie  was  much  interested  in  many 
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things  about  the  Station,  particularly  the  stock.  Next, 

I  met  him  at  the  State  Fair  as  an  exhibitor  of  a  large 
variety  of  potatoes.  I  have  forgotten  how  many  dollars 
in  premiums  he  took  home  with  him.  It  was  many  more 
than  his  expenses.  Since  then  sheep  have  become  his 
leading  interest.  He  has  gone  in  for  stock  having  a 
pedigree.  During  the  early  part  of  the  past  Winter  he 
wrote,  asking  me  how  he  could  get  instruction  in  judg¬ 
ing  on  points.  I  urged  him  to  take  the  short  course  of 

II  weeks.  In  reply,  he  said  that  while  he  wanted  the 
instruction,  “lambing  time”  would  begin  before  the  term 
would  close,  and  he  felt  he  ought  to  be  on  the  spot 
during  that  eventful  season. 

I  mention  my  friend  as  illustrating  one  of  the  surest 
ways  to  keep  the  boys  on  the  farm ;  lead  them  to  see 
the  money-making  side.  Ten  or  15  years  from  now, 
should  I  be  obliged  to  find  some  one  to  go  on  my  bond 
for  a  considerable  amount — understand,  I  am  merely 
supposing — Jesse’s  name  would  be  much  more  accepta¬ 
ble  than  some  of  these  young  farm  lads  who  are  on  the 
waiting  list  for  employment  as  brakemen,  telegraphers 
and  motormen.  I  he  following  letter  will  show  some¬ 
thing  of  what  Jesse  is  doing  now: 

We  have  a  flock  of  95  sheep  and  lambs.  Our  wool  brought 
us  about  .$100  this  year,  and  we  have  sold  several  grade 
lambs  at  $0  each;  we  lost  only  two  lambs  all  through  lamb 
season.  How  is  that,  with  no  one  to  look  after  them  but 
a  very  little  except  me?  We  expect  to  sell  all  the  grades 
this  Fall  and  keep  nothing  but  purebred  Shropshires,  of 
which  we  have  70  now  that  are  very  nice  stock.  I  am  hav¬ 
ing  more  orders  than  1  can  begin  to  till  for  eggs,  and  I  am 
asking  more  than  most  of  the  breeders,  too.  1  am  selling  at 
the  following  prices:  .$1  for  15  eggs,  .$3  for  50,  .$5  per 
100,  which  is  a  good  price  for  eggs  this  season  of  the 
year — better  than  15  cents  a  dozen.  Who  says  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  keep  purebred  stock?  Last  Fall  my  ram  lambs 
sold  from  .$10  to  $1(5  each,  averaging  $13.75  each.  My 
yearling  rams  averaged  $18.25  each,  selling  from  $12  to  $25. 

_  UNCLE  JOHN. 

MORE  ABOUT  THINNING  FRUIT. 

Thinning  Plums  in  Wisconsin. 

My  experience  in  thinning  fruit  has  been  confined  very 
largely  to  plums.  While  connected  with  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Station  at  Madison  we  made  a  regular  practice 
of  thinning  the  plums  on  about  2,000  trees.  We  began 
work  when  the  fruits  were  about  as  large  as  peas,  or 
usually  after  the  curculio  had  finished  its  work.  There 
is  no  short  cut  to  this  work  that  I  know  of.  A  man, 
boy  or  girl  must  climb  the  tree  and  pull  the  fruits  off 
one  by  one,  but  it  is  not  as  expensive  as  one  might  think. 
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After  a  little  practice  the  thinners  will  go  over  a 
branch  very  rapidly,  leaving  the  fruits  the  desired  dis¬ 
tance.  With  native  plums  we  intended  to  leave  the 
fruits  about  two  inches  apart,  Japanese  and  European 
plums  somewhat  farther,  three  or  four  inches.  The 
thinners  we  instructed  to  pick  off  as  far  as  possible  the 
stung  plums;  these  were  not  retained,  but  allowed  to 
drop  on  the  ground,  when  they  quickly  dried  up.  In 
this  case  there  would  be  no  trouble  from  the  curculio 
larvae  developing,  as  they  can  come  to  maturity  only  in 
the  growing  fruits.  I  cannot  give  any  definite  state¬ 
ment  of  expense  account  further  than  to  state  that  we 
hired  very  competent  boys  at  from  50  to  75  cents  a  day. 


These,  working  under  a  foreman,  would  cove-r  a  large 
number  of  trees  in  a  day.  I  consider  it  wholly  practical 
and  a  decidedly  paying  operation  to  thin  plums.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  quantity,  but  quality,  when  you  put 
the  fruits  on  the  market,  and  you  cannot  get  the  size 
and  quality  without  thinning.  f.  cranefield. 

Sec.  Wis.  Ilort.  Society. 

Hard  Work  Necessary. 

I  know  of  no  good  way  to  thin  fruit  other  than  pick¬ 
ing  off  by  hand.  I  do  not  grow  many  apples,  and  have 
not  thinned  them,  but  my  peaches  I  thin  when  it  is 
needed.  Trees  which  bear  three  to  four  baskets  of 
peaches  cost  me  to  thin  10  to  15  cents  per  tree.  It  is 
expensive,  but  I  think  it  pays  in  improved  quality  of 
fruit  and  preserving  the  vigor  of  tree.  Reports  from 
the  Hatch  Experiment  Station  seem  to  show  that  thin¬ 
ning  apples  proved  profitable.  I  do  not  think  fruit  can 
be  thinned  well  except  by  hand.  m.  morse. 

Massachusetts. 

Argument  for  Mulched  Orchards. 

By  allowing  apple  trees  to  grow  from  the  time  of 
planting  without  much  trimming  we  avoid  the  necessity 
of  thinning  the  apples  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  set  of 
fruit  is  not  as  heavy  on  trees  so  treated  as  on  those 
with  centers  well  trimmed  out.  This  practice  also 
tends  to  annual  bearing,  but  on  alternate  limbs.  Part 
of  the  limbs  will  bear  this  year,  and  the  load  of  fruit 
bends  them  down,  leaving  remaining  limbs  in  upright 
position  just  right  for  proper  development  of  fruit 
buds.  Next  year  these  will  bend  down  with  fruit,  and 
the  other  set  will  take  the  upright  position  and  form 
fruit  buds.  With  some  varieties  this  habit  is  very 
marked;  others  from  different  growth  of  top  do  not 
show  the  same  results.  I  have  never  practiced  thinning 
to  any  extent;  if  necessary  would  remove  any  defec¬ 
tive  specimen  or  excessive  load  of  fruit  the  latter  part 
of  July.  I  find  a  tree  will  develop  a  heavy  load  of 
fruit  if  it  has  a  uniform  or  steady  supply  of  moisture 
during  the  Fall.  Here  the  mulch  of  cut  grass,  coupled 
with  the  natural  supply  of  moisture  underlying  the  soil, 
develops  the  fruit  in  good  condition.  I  believe  the 
money  spent  in  thinning  fruit  would  be  better  spent  in 
applying  stable  manure  in  form  of  mulch  during  August. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  grant  g.  hitchings. 

Low-headed  Peach  Trees. 

I  commence  to  thin  as  soon  as  the  peach  is  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Strong,  healthy  trees  I  thin 
about  six  inches  apart.  Frees  that  are  not  so  vigorous 
1  thin  to  about  eight  inches.  We  find  some  trees  where 
we  have  to  leave  fruit  a  little  closer  on  some  limbs  in 
order  to  have  enough  on  the  tree;  some  limbs  not 
enough  in  some  part,  and  quite  thick  somewhere  else. 
It  requires  good  judgment  to  decide  in  many  cases, 
but  the  most  trouble  I  have  with  the  pickers  is  that 
they  do  not  take  off  enough  peaches.  Women  and 
girls  make  good  help  if  the  trees  are  low,  and  they 
should  be,  for  there  is  no  need  of  high  trees,  and  if 
peaches  are  cheap  the  profit  is  cut  right  in  two  by  high 
trimming.  Of  course  in  thinning  we  try  to  get  all  those 
stung  by  curculio  and  the  small  gummy  ones.  I  think 
most  peach  growers  believe  in  thinning,  but  few  take 
time  to  do  it,  for  it  comes  in  a  busy  time,  and  they  do 
not  get  at  it  until  too  late,  for  if  it  is  not  done  before 
the  pit  hardens  it  does  not  seem  to  do  any  good  for 
peaches  or  tree.  I  think  with  proper  pruning  and  thin¬ 
ning  peach  trees  may  be  kept  in  good  shape  for  20  or 
25  years.  G.  B.  N. 

Clarkson,  N.  Y. 

Thinning  Apples 

1  his  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  connected 
with  fruit  culture.  For  several  years  we  have  been 
propagating  trees  with  a  view  to  obtaining  early  bearing 
and  productiveness.  We  have  selected  our  buds  and 
grafts  from  mature  trees,  showing  these  characteristics, 
and  have  top-worked  nursery  trees  from  these.  We  are 
now  confronted  with  the  problem  of  thinning  the  fruit, 
as  these  trees  are  bearing  heavy  annual  crops.  While 
the  trees  are  from  10  to  15  years  of  age  it  is  practical  to 
thin  the  fruit  when  intelligent  men  are  employed.  The 
apple  should  be  well  formed,  which  will  be  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  in  the  Hudson  district.  Then  ill-shaped  and 
imperfect  specimens  may  be  seen  and  picked  off,  but 
many  perfect  apples  will  also  have  to  be  taken  off,  and 
this  requires  men  of  intelligence  to  pick  off  judiciously 
and  expeditiously.  Such  men  are  not  to  be  had  in 
sufficient  numbers,  hence  this  work  on  a  large  number 
of  farms  becomes  impracticable.  With  good  men  the 
cost  of  thinning  apples  on  trees  15  years  of  age  has 
been  12  cents  a  tree.  This  cost  is  not  the  only  con¬ 
sideration.  At  the  time  of  marketing  there  is  very  little 
No.  2  grade  of  apples  to  handle,  and  the  advantage  of 
thinning  counts  at  this  time.  The  great  danger  is  with 
careless  men,  that  they  will  pull  off  many  of  the  fruit 
spurs,  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  When  trees  be¬ 
come  very  large  and  high,  the  expense  is  very  much 
greater.  Flere  most  growers  will  be  forced  to  allow 
their  trees  to  overbear,  barrel  the  No.  1  fruit,  keep  the 
No.  2  out  of  the  center  of  the  barrels,  and  provide 
evaporators  for  it,  taking  a  heavy  crop  one  year  and  a 
lighter  one  the  next.  We  have  just  finished  setting 
2,000  additional  apple  trees,  under  entirely  changed 
methods,  heading  down  to  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground,  for  several  purposes,  and  double  planting  20 
feet  each  way.  We  are  also  testing  the  commercial 
value,  of  dwarf  apple  trees  where  thinning  will  be 
practical.  g.  t.  powell. 

Ghent,  N.  Y. 
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A  CHANGE  IN  MILK  STANDARDS. 

How  about  changing  our  milk  test  and  giving  the  many 
who  will  a  chance  to  sell  a  poorer  quality  and  yet  keep 
within  the  bounds  of  the  law?  Is  there  danger  of  the  bill 
passing?  A  little  information  on  this  matter  will  greatly 
oblige  me  and  some  of  my  neighbors.  b.  b. 

Sardinia,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  want  any  lower  standard  for  milk,  nor 
did  I  know  of  any  effort  to  accomplish  this  result. 
There  is,  however,  a  feeling  that  something  should  be 
done  in  New  York  State  to  check  the  skimming  of 
high-grade  milk  so  that  it  will  pass  just  above  the 
standard  of  12  per  cent  total  solids  and  three  per  cent 
fat.  At  present  there  seems  but  one  way  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result,  viz.,  to  raise  the  fat  content 
standard  to  3.5  or  perhaps  a  trifle  less,  and  so  make 
impossible  under  the  law  such  great  adulteration.  I 
might  say  that  the  producer  is  cjuickly  and  easily  caught 
if  he  in  any  way  adulterates  his  milk,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  delivers  it  to  the  buyer,  where  the  whole 
business  is  readily  watched.  The  act  of  watering  or 
skimming  milk  of  itself  is  not  illegal.  One  can  do  as 
he  pleases  with  his  own  property,  provided  he  does 
not  offer  it  for  sale  or  for  manufacture  with  other 
milk.  Then  it  becomes  at  once  a  misdemeanor.  The 
situation  with  the  milk  shipper  is  entirely  different  so 
far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  law  is  concerned.  The 
sale  or  delivery  of  their  milk  is  not  accomplished  until 
it  reaches  the  city,  and  then  if  it  has  12  per  cent  total 
solids  and  three  per  cent  fat,  no  disturbance  takes 
place.  The  Agricultural  Department,  in  order  fully  to 
execute  the  law,  would  have  to-  see  the  skimming  done 
at  the  country  station,  board  the  train  for  the  city,  never 
for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the  can  or 
cans,  watching  it  in  New  York  or  any  other- 
city  until  offered  to  the  consumer;  then  the 
agent  could  act  and  conviction  follow.  This 
lias  been  tried,  but  was  of  no  avail  because 
the  owner  would  let  the  milk  stand  indefi¬ 
nitely,  letting  the  Department  agent  watch  it. 

The  milk  could  more  patiently  wait  upon  the 
platform  than  the  Department  agent  who 
watches  for  it. 

What  those  people  feel  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  if  the  standard  was  raised  to  3.5 
per  cent,  is  that  it  would  make  that  the  min¬ 
imum  instead  of  3  to  3.3,  and  just  to  that 
extent  stop  skimming.  The  law  as  it  stands 
to-day  is  not  balanced.  It  calls  for  12  per 
cent  total  solids,  of  which  not  less  than  three 
per  cent  shall  be  fat.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  milk  carrying  12  per  cent  total  solids 
will  have  more  than  three  per  cent  fat.  At 
the  time  the  present  standard  was  adopted 
the  means  for  making  fat  determination  was 
not  as  perfect  as  now,  and  three  per  cent  was 
all  that  could  be  obtained  from  12  per  cent 
milk.  The  method  now  in  vogue  will  secure 
every  trace,  and  will  average  around  3.25 
per  cent  fat.  Our  present  law  should  there¬ 
fore  have  its  fat  requirement  made  specific 
and  mandatory  at  3.25  or  3.3  per  cent,  and 
then  no  misunderstanding  would  follow  in 
thinking  that  three  per  cent  milk  is  neces¬ 
sarily  legal  milk.  This  is  probably  as  far 
as  the  law  should  go  at  one  enactment. 

After  dairymen  had  become  adjusted  to  this  change  then 
I  firmly  believe  the  greater  good  would  follow  even¬ 
tually  if  3.5  per  cent  fat  was  made  a  minimum.  With 
the  easy  Babcock  system,  any  farmer  can  quickly  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  he  has  any  cows  running  under, 
and  if  so  dispose  of  them,  or  if  they  are  abnormal 
milkers  tbeir  milk  could  be  fortified.  Such  a  slow 
but  gradual  change  would  finally  give  the  consumer  a 
better  food,  for  which  he  would  willingly  pay  more, 
and  also  consume  more — a  point  that  should  receive 
more  attention  than  it  does.  If  one  looks  after  the 
quality  the  price  will  usually  take  care  of  itself. 

H.  E.  COOK. 


NOTES  ON  BREEDING  BANTAMS. 

Cochin  Bantams  have  all  the  characteristics  of  their 
larger  cousins.  Our  breeding  pens  contain  from  six 
to  eight  females  and  one  male.  Great  care  should  be 
exercised  in  having  the  breeding  stock  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  In  mating,  the  male  should  be  good  Cochin 
shape  and  of  a  good  golden  buff,  with  strong  under¬ 
color,  and  with  heavy  leg  and  toe  feathering;  females 
of  a  medium  golden  buff,  same  shade  as  breast  of  male 
and  good  Cochin  shape.  Never  mate  a  male  with 
females  having  the  same  defect ;  one  should  be  strong 
in  those  points  where  the  other  is  weak,  remembering 
when  selecting  the  male  to  get  one  as  nearly  perfect  in 
all  points  as  possible,  as  be  is  half  the  pen.  We  always 
trim  away  the  feathers  around  the  vent  of  our  breeders; 
this  insures  fertile  eggs,  and  a  larger  per  cent  hatch. 

Previous  to  the  hens  becoming  broody  the  first  time 
in  the  Spring  they  lay  quite  a  few  eggs;  if  they  are 
“broken  up”  they  will  generally  lay  about  15  eggs  before 
wanting  to  sit  the  second  tune.  May  and  June  are  the 


banner  months  in  which  to  hatch  Bantams,  although 
we  hatch  many  in  July.  The  eggs  may  be  set  under 
either  Bantams  or  large  hens,  but,  better  still,  in  an 
incubator.  Bantam  hens  make  the  best  of  mothers. 
Young  Bantams  when  first  hatched  are  very  delicate, 
and  should  be  tenderly  cared  for ;  leave  them  in  the  nest 
or  incubator  for  24  hours  before  removing  or  feeding. 
For  the  first  week  feed  them  bread,  cracker  crumbs 
(not  salted  cracker  crumbs),  hard  boiled  eggs  and  rolled 
oats;  then  feed  them  cracked  corn  and  wheat.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  feeding  dry  food,  and  use  no  sloppy  food  what¬ 
ever,  and  thereby  avert  all  bowel  troubles.  Keep  clean 
water  before  the  chicks  all  the  time ;  give  plenty  of 
grit  and  a  little  green  bone  occasionally.  The  first 
eight  weeks  our  chicks  arc  given  free  range;  after  this 
they  are  kept  in  shady  grass  runs.  We  find  this  pre¬ 
vents  their  becoming  too  long  in  legs,  and  does  not 
interfere  in  their  getting  a  natural  growth. 

There  is  no  more  trouble  in  rearing  Bantams  than  any 
other  chicks.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  keep 
them  free  from  lice.  You  must  remember  that  lice  on 
the  Bantams  are  the  same  size  as  on  the  larger  chicks; 
therefore  the  Bantams  will  succumb  more  quickly  than 
their  cousins.  We  use  every  precaution  against  lice; 
when  we  find  them  we  use  insect  powder  and  put  lard 
or  vaseline  on  their  heads  and  under  wings.  It  is  a 
wrong  idea  to  starve  your  Bantams  to  keep  them  small, 
for  in  this  way  you  obtain  small,  stunted  specimens  of 
no  value  for  exhibition  or  breeding.  Give  them  plenty 
to  cat  at  all  times,  and  in  this  way  you  will  keep  them 
growing,  which  will  develop  them  into  fine  Cochins,  as 
nature  intended  them  to  be.  Each  year  select  your 


smallest,  best-colored  birds  for  breeding;  in  this  way 
you  will  keep  them  small  and  will  improve  them  both 
as  exhibition  and  breeding  specimens.  Don’t  cull  your 
chicks  too  early,  as  some  of  the  most  ungainly  chicks 
sometimes  develop  into  the  finest  birds. 

New  York.  ernest  e.  ford. 


PROTECTING  MAIN  WATER  PIPE. 

On  page  421  in  an  article  on  improving  a  water  sys¬ 
tem,  by  J.  B.  J.,  it  appears  he  made  the  mistake,  like 
many  others  in  putting  in  this  system,  of  not  properly 
protecting  the  main  pipe  leading  from  pump  to  tank. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  properly  packing  this  pipe  that 
will  absolutely  secure  this  from  freezing,  I  believe.  I 
have  just  such  a  system  as  above  referred  to,  furnishing 
water  to  the  different  floors  of  my  house  and  different 
barns,  hoghouse,  etc.,  consequently  my  tank  must  have 
an  elevation  of  at  least  20  feet,  being  exposed  to  the 
extreme  weather,  only  housed  by  the  building  it  stands 
in.  My  experience  has  lasted  for  2q  years,  but  after 
the  first  year  after  making  the  same  mistake  as  many 
others  in  packing  my  pipe  I  repacked  in  the  following 
manner:  First,  the  main  pipe  should  enter  the  tank  in 
the  center  at  the  bottom  of  tank,  or  nearly  so,  then  a 
casing  of  tin,  say  a  two-inch  conductor  pipe  unsoldered, 
placed  around  this  pipe  before  any  other  protection 
is  given,  copper  wire  being  used  instead  of  solder  to 
hold  this  casing  in  position.  This  leaves  an  open-air 
space  from  the  ground  up,  and  below  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  the  frost.  Open  tile  is  used  to  encase  the  pipe. 
You  can  readily  see  that  air  can  pass  from  below  the 
frost  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Around  this  casing 
place  at  least  half  a  dozen  thicknesses  of  asbestos  or 
any  firm  paper,  wound  tightly,  secured  in  the  above 


manner;  then  if  sawdust  is  properly  dried  before  pack¬ 
ing  in  the  10x10  box  you  will  have  no  trouble  with 
freezing.  Everything  must  be  done  properly  to  prevent 
perfectly  still  water  from  freezing,  as  in  the  case  of 
water  being  furnished  by  wind  power.  Another  way 
is  more  simple  if  you  were  sure  of  always  having  water 
on  hand;  it  is  to  have  a  faucet  in  a  protected  place,  say 
in  the  well,  and  give  a  small  leak  in  the  severest 
weather.  JOHN  w.  wood. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

THE  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  WASH. 

As  a  refiner  of  sulphur  and  a  chemist,  I  am  much 
interested  in  the  exploitation  of  the  lime,  salt  and  sul¬ 
phur  wash  for  the  prevention  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  the 
extending  use  of  which  in  the  East  was  brought  to  my 
attention  through  the  increased  call  for  sulphur  by  the 
agricultural  community.  After  visiting  the  orchards  of 
Barnes  Bros.,  at  Yalesville,  Conn.,  this  Spring,  and 
watching  the  preparation  and  application  of  the  wash, 

I  obtained  some  literature  on  the  subject.  The  only 
suggestion  I  find  as  to  the  method  in  which  the  wash 
acts,  is  a  statement  contained  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Brit¬ 
ton,  in  your  issue  of  March  5,  to  the  effect  that  the 
insecticidal  action  of  the  wash  is  probably  due  to  the 
slow  generation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  thYough 
the  decomposition  of  the  poly-sulphides  of  lime  present 
in  the  wash.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  statement  is  open 
to  question.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
any  experimental  work  has  been  done  to  determine 
directly  the  insecticidal  action  of  the  pure  or  diluted 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  upon  the  scale. 

The  statement  in  Bulletin  No.  52  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
that  the  wash  is  practically  a  sheep  dip  im¬ 
ported  from  Australia,  and  by  a  lucky  chance 
tried  and  found  efficient  against  the  San  Jose 
scale,  would  seem  to  explain  why  there  is  so 
great  a  variation  in  the  formulas  recom¬ 
mended  and  used,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
whole  preparation  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
“rule  of  thumb”  formula,  the  use  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  different  ingredients  being  not 
fully  understood.  As  whitewash  of  itself 
has  been  found  not  to  be  efficient,  it  would 
seem  that  the  efficiency  depends  entirely  on 
the  sulphur  compounds  of  lime  present  in  the 
mixture,  the  excess  of  lime  going  to  form  a 
coating  of  whitewash  which  holds  the  sul¬ 
phur  compounds  in  position.  As  the  action 
of  the  wash  is  admittedly  not  immediate,  but 
slow  and  gradual  and  more  or  less  cumula¬ 
tive,  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  prime 
considerations  would  be  to  increase  the  per¬ 
manency  and  durability  of  the  coating,  which 
raises  a  question  as  to  the  effect  and  desira¬ 
bility  of  the  salt  in  the  mixture.  In  Bulletin 
No.  52  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  suggestion  is  made  that  as 
salt  is  used  in  whitewash  to  increase  its  ad¬ 
hesiveness,  it  may  act  in  much  the  same  way 
in  the  wash.  This  suggestion  was  also  made 
by  one  of  the  workmen  at  the  orchards  of 
Barnes  Bros.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  a 
reasonable  and  plausible  suggestion,  but 
the  question  immediately  arises,  is  it  necessary  to 
use  such  a  large  amount  of  salt  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  as  is  generally  recommended?  If  not,  is 
not  the  excess  of  salt  detrimental?  One  would  expect 
it  readily  to  wash  out,  because  of  its  solubility,  and  in 
this  way  have  a  detrimental  effect,  by  thus  rendering 
the  coating  porous  and  more  easily  destroyed  and 
washed  from  the  trees,  while  the  usefulness  of  the  wash 
is  apparently  somewhat  proportional  to  its  permanency. 

Books  consulted  seem  to  agree  in  calling  for  a  pound 
or  two  of  salt  to  a  bushel  of  lime,  as  all  that  is  required 
in  whitewash  mixtures.  It  would  seem  that  if,  as  some 
authorities  state,  the  mixture  is  just  as  efficient  when 
the  salt  is  omitted  entirely,  the  suggestion  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  action  of  the  salt  was 
probably  the  correct  one.  This  being  true,  if  the  salt  is 
to  be  retained,  there  would  be  every  advantage  in  de¬ 
creasing  the  quantity  to  the  amount  found  most  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  ordinary  mixtures  for  whitewash.  It 
would  also  seem  desirable  to  carry  on  direct  exper¬ 
iments  with  a  view  of  determining  what  proportion  of 
the  various  ingredients  gives  the  most  permanent  and 
durable  coating.  Such  experiments  could  be  readily 
carried  on  at  any  season,  applying  the  wash  to  dead 
trees.  It  seems  probable  that  the  exact  amount  of 
poly-sulphides  present  in  the  wash  is  not  the  most  im¬ 
portant  question.  A  more  vital  point  would  seem  to 
be  how  can  the  poly-sulphides,  which  unquestionably 
are  the  active  ingredients,  be  held  on  the  trees?  What 
formula  gives  the  most  durable  and  lasting  coating? 

F.  H.  POUGH. 


We  begin  to  get  the  usual  complaints  of  loss  by  gardeners 
and  fruit  growers  from  law-protected  game  animals.  They 
are  protected  to  please  “sportsmen.” 


A  NEW  YORK  FARM  BOY  AND  HIS  SHEEP.  Fig.  201. 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

Prizes  are  awarded  this  week  as  follows  : 

How  Farmers  Succeed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Buck  left  last  Saturday 
for  their  farm  at  Ogdensburg.  They  contem¬ 
plate  quite  an  extensive  poultry  business.  Mr. 

Buck  has  tired  of  clerking,  a  business  he  has 
successfully  followed  in  well-paying  places  for 
a  number  of  years.  Will  he  succeed  finan¬ 
cially  as  a  poultryman,  make  as  much  money 
as  has  hitherto  come  into  his  coffers?  Keen, 
observant  men  everywhere  are  saying  there's 
money  in  eggs.  Will  that  other  Mansfield 
man  succeed  who  has  lately  gone  more  or  less 
extensively  into  berries?  We  think  they  will. 

Not  by  special  genius ;  not  because  they  like 
it,  nor  yet  because  there  is  a  fortune  in 
either  for  the  dabbler.  They  will  succeed,  if 
at  all,  by  following  up  the  first  enthusiastic 
start  with  dogged  persistence.  Common  sense 
and  work  are  the  sure  latter  day  roads  to  suc¬ 
cess,  with  poultry,  with  berries,  just  as  they 
are  behind  the  counter  and  in  the  school 
room ;  everlastingly  at  it.  Hens  will  not  lay, 
nor  berry  bushes  bear  for  the  man  who  does 
not  give  them  the  best  attention  he  knows 
how.  Both  will  respond  to  good  care,  day 
and  night.  Winter  and  Summer,  all  the'  year 
round.  They  must  be  tended  as  a  good  shep¬ 
herd  tends  his  flock ;  as  a  good  feeder  feeds 
his  steers ;  as  a  good  merchant  guards  his 
books  against  poor  accounts  and  sees  that  his 
patrons  have  good  service ;  as  a  good,  suc¬ 
cessful  man  looks  after  his  affairs  in  whatso¬ 
ever  rank  of  life.  It  is  the  genius  of  work 
that  counts,  common  sense  and  work. — Mans¬ 
field,  Pa.,  Advertiser. 

Gave  Up  the  Note. 

Several  parties  were  here  the  past  week, 
claiming  to  represent  one  of  the  numerous 
medical  institutions  of  Chicago,  and  they 
went  in  different  directions  to  work  the  farm¬ 
ers.  One  of  the  solicitors  got  pinched  last 
AVednesday  morning.  He  had  called  at  the 
home  of  Ern  Morrill,  of  the  east  country,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  while  Mr.  Morrill  was 
away  from  home,  and  induced  Mrs.  Morrill, 
his  wife,  to  sign  his  name  to  a  note  for  $120 
for  treatment  by  the  above  institute.  When 
Mr.  Morrill  reached  home  that  evening  and 
learned  the  circumstances  he  concluded  that 
the  party  was  a  fraud  and  a  swindler,  and 
set  forth  to  find  him.  He  came  to  Nauvoo 
early  Wednesday  morning  and  located  the 
swindler  at  the  Oriental  Hotel.  Landlord  W. 

C.  Reimbold  informed  the  faker  that  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rill  was  awaiting  him  in  the  office,  but  the 
faker  went  out  of  the  rear  of  the  hotel,  got 
the  hostler  to  hitch  up  in  a  hurry  and  take 
him  to  the  ferry  landing.  Morrill  soon 
learned  that  his  man  had  skipped,  and  with 
his  son  hurried  to  the  ferry  landing  in  hot 
pursuit,  but  they  arrived  too  late,  for  the 
ferry  had  pulled  out.  They  secured  a  skiff 
and  went  in  hot  pursuit.  When  they  arrived 
at  Montrose  they  found  their  man  in  Le- 
Matty's  barber  shop  getting  shaved.  The 
Montrose  marshal  was  telephoned  for  and  he 
soon  arrived.  AA'hen  Mr.  Sharper  walked  to 
the  depot,  he  was  collared  by  the  marshal  and 
conveyed  to  the  hotel,  where  Mr.  Morrill  faced 
him  and  demanded  his  note.  The  faker  will¬ 
ingly  produced  it  to  save  arrest,  but  threat¬ 
ened  dire  punishment  to  Mr.  Morrill.  “All 
aboard,”  yelled  the  conductor,  and  Mr.  Fakei 
was  carried  away  to  pastures  just  as  green 
as  those  about  Nauvoo.  We  did  not  learn 
whether  any  one  else  got  caught  by  the  fakers 
or  not.  About  three  years  ago  several  of  our 
farmers  got  caught  for  sums  from  $100  to 
$150.  Let  the  fakers  alone  and  you'll  be 
ahead. — Nauvoo,  Ill.,  Rustler. 

Bear  fn  Cold  Storage. 

Newcomb  Parker,  of  Wicklow,  N.  B.,  has  a 
bear  sleeping  in  his  dooryard,  but  finds  it  no 
inconvenience  and  purposes  to  let  Bruin  have 
his  nap  out.  He  has  the  bear  in  “safe  de¬ 
posit.”  A  few  days  ago,  when  Parker  was  viding  the  distance.  A  good  safe  working 
getting  out  some  firewood  on  his  farm,  he  rule  is  to  build  a  foot  square  for  each  five 
saw  a  bear  curled  up  asleep  in  a  hollow  log.  or  six  cows.  Xhis  must  be  buiJt  of  wood 
He  wanted  the  bear,  but  had  no  gun,  and  so  ,  .  w  .  ’ 

got  a  big  block  of  wood  with  which  he  plugged  anc*  Pre*erabbr  inside  the  building,  passing 
the  opening,  securing  the  plug  with  spikes.  out  at  the  highest  point  of  the  building, 
Then  he  hauled  the  log  home  and  rolled  it  placed  inside  because  the  building  serves 

to  one  side  of  the  dooryard,  where  it  will  he  as  a  partial  protection  against  low  tem- 
allowed  to  remain  till  Spring.  When  the  bear 
wanes  up  he  will  walk  out  of  his  log  bed 
into  a  cage,  and  Farmer  Parker  may  exhibit 
him  at  the  county  fairs. — Maine  Woods. 


WHY  I  TAKE  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER. 

When  our  father  died  the  question 
arose,  which  of  his  farm  periodicals  should 
we  retain?  He  had  been  an  omnivorous 
reader  of  agricultural  literature.  The  best 
was  abundant  to  choose  from.  Our  prob¬ 
lem  was,  feminine  supervision  of  a  28- 
acre  fruit  farm,  one  Jersey,  two  horses, 
60  hens  and  a  flock  of  “little  men,”  shown 
on  page  458,  Fig.  200,  to  whose  health, 
morals,  occupation  and  recreation  the 
farm  must  largely  contribute.  After 
weighing  necessities  with  inexperience, 
one  of  two  farm  journals  kept  was  The 
R.  N.-Y. 

Why?  Although  published  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  articles  on  soils  and  fruit  culture 
are  especially  valuable  and  have  led  to  cul¬ 
tivation  of  new  ornamental  plants  and  ex¬ 
perimenting  in  garden.  We  relish  its 
human  element,  its  Hope  Farm  man  and 
its  attitude  toward  farmers  as  individual 
men  and  women,  while  urging  them  as  a 
class  to  organization.  It  esteems  the 
farmer  above  his  farm,  counts  woman  as 
equal  factor  in  motive  force,  and  children 
as  the  “best  crop.”  It  dignifies  the  hum¬ 
blest  tasks  by  honoring  honest  work,  and 
points  to  spiritual  possibilities  in  rural 
routine.  Plain  speaking  is  tinctured  with 
humor,  pungent,  if  sometimes  homely.  It 
both  feeds  the  thought  of  educated  agri¬ 
culturists,  and  plans  for  the  plowman  who 
inherits  his  vocation  rather  than  chooses 
it.  __________  j.  b. 

Alfalfa  in  Sweet  Corn. 

R.  J.  S.,  Palmyra,  A'.  Y. — Would  it  be  a 
good  plan  to  sow  Alfalfa  in  my  sweet  corn 
at  the  last  cultivation,  about  the  first  of  July? 

Ans. — We  do  not  think  so.  While  Red 
or  Crimson  clover  will  usually  make 
fair  start  when  seeded  in  corn,  Alfalfa 
requires  a  better  seed  bed.  Alfalfa  is  a 
weak  grower  when  young,  and  requires 
the  best  of  conditions. 

Principles  of  Barn  Ventilation. 

B.  P.,  Woodstock,  Ont. — I  have  under  con¬ 
struction  a  bank  barn,  the  lower  floor  of 
which  is  intended  for  the  stabling  of  farm 
stock.  Will  you  give  me  and  others  similarly 
situated  an  idea  of  the  best  system  for  secur¬ 
ing  proper  ventilation? 

Ans. — The  first  principle  of  ventilation 
is  to  insulate  the  room  by  building  air 
chambers  in  the  side  walls,  so  that  water 
will  not  condense  when  they  are  cold; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  inside  surface  must 
not  get  cold.  There  must  be  no  opening 
in  the  ceiling,  large  or  small,  for  air  pass¬ 
ages.  This  room  must  be  a  great  big 
tight  box,  the  air  entering  and  leaving  the 
room  only  through  regularly  built  tubes 
or  flues.  This  stable  must  have  animal  life 
sufficient  to  warm  it,  keeping  the  air  and 
walls  above  the  condensing  point — 500  to 
600  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  animal 
Avill  serve  this  purpose.  Do  not  have  the 
stable  more  than  nine  feet  high.  With 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  ventilation 
will  be  simple;  one  flue  for  30  cows,  2  x 
2J-2  feet  area,  and  if  more  animals  are 
housed  I  would  then  build  two  flues,  di 


A  Bud  Barometer. — Prof.  R.  H.  Richards, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
at  Boston,  has  made  comparisons  to  show 

how  far  behind  this  season  has  been  in  bud 
development.  Here  are  part  of  his  figures : 
American  elm — Flower  buds  bursting  1903, 
March  15 ;  1904,  April  7,  23  days  late. 
American  elm — Blossom  just  opened  1903, 
March  22;  1904,  April  20,  29  days  late. 

American  elm — Perfection  of  blossom  passing 
1903,  March  29  ;  1904,  April  26,  28  days  late. 
Scotch  elm — Flower  buds  swelling  1903, 
March  15 ;  1904,  April  20,  -23  days  late. 

Scotch  elm — Flower  buds  bursting  1903, 
March  22;  1904,  April  20,  29  days  late. 

Scotch  elm — Perfection  fully  opened  1903, 
March  29;  1904,  April  27,  29  days  late.  The 
season  of  1903  was  a  little  earlier  than  the 
ordinary. 


perature.  If  the  air  passes  swiftly  over 
a  surface,  heat  radiation  takes  place  rap¬ 
idly.  If,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  outside,  make  at  least  one  air 
chamber,  or,  better  still,  build  one  flue  in¬ 
side  the  other  and  stuff  with  straw. 

If  possible  run  flues  from  floor  of  sta¬ 
ble  perpendicular  rather  than  following 
the  sides  and  roof.  See  that  they  are  as 
tight  as  a  chimney;  provide  a  damper  for 
the  lower  end  and  also  an  opening,  with 
shut-off  near  the  ceiling,  to  be  used  when 
the  room  is  too  warm.  Never  use  side 
of  barn  or  roof  for  one  wall  of  flue  on 
account  of  the  cold  surface.  The  moisture 
must  be  kept  in  the  form  of  vapor  until 
it  reaches  the  outer  air.  If  it  condenses 
before,  the  job  is  a  failure.  The  intake 
flues  should  be  small,  not  over  six  inches 
in  diameter,  entering  through  the  side  of 


the  stable  and  passing  up,  opening  at  ceil¬ 
ing,  to  be  not  less  than  four  feet  long.  I  am 
unable  to  state  how  many  of  these  will  be 
necessary  perhaps  two  on  each  side  of  a 
stable  holding  30  to  40  cows.  If  there 
were  no  other  air  entrances,  one  could 
easily  figure  it  out,  but  air  will  come  in 
here  and  there.  The  best  test  of  good  cir¬ 
culation  is  found  when  you  open  into  the 
stable  and  find  the  warm  air  does  not 
rush  out,  neither  is  there  a  strong  suc¬ 
tion  in.  If  the  circulation  is  working 
right  there  should  be  no  rush  of  air  either 
way.  The  intake  flues  can  be  made  of 
any  material".  If  this  brief  description  is 
not  complete  enough  ask  again  for  more 
specific  information.  H.  E.  COOK. 

Fitting  Potato  Ground. — Ever  since  mafe* 
ing  the  fertilizer  test  with  potatoes  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Cornell  Station,  we  have 
planted  most  of  our  potatoes  with  a  horse* 
We  are  not  large  growers,  so  have  no  ma-t 
chine  for  planting.  This  year  has  been  the 
most  satisfactory  of  any.  The  ground  was 
in  good  condition.  The  spring-tooth  harrows 
was  used  to  loosen  the  soil,  and  a  Cutaway 
made  it  fine.  The  ground  was  quite  deeply 
marked  with  a  cultivator  set  for  marking. 
The  dirt  fell  back  a  little,  making  a  fine 
seed-bed  for  the  potatoes.  These  were 
dropped,  nnd  then  covered  with  the  cultivator 
with  the  hoes  reversed.  It  was  a  good  job, 
the  best  one  we  have  done,  partly  because  of 
the  better  tools  that  were  used.  Usually  we 
go  over  the  ground  with  the  Acme  to  level 
it  down,  but  this  year  the  Acme  is  laid  aside, 
though  not  for  “keeps,”  I  hope.  An  old 
brush  was  at  hand,  after  the  old-fashioned 
pattern — a  scantling  with  two-inch  holea 
bored  to  let  in  brush  10  feet  or  so  long. 
This  was  hauled  over  the  piece,  and  left  the 
ground  quite  smooth  and  even.  Such  meth* 
ods  cf  using  horse  power  must  be  multiplied, 
in  our  efforts  to  solve  the  hired  man  prob¬ 
lem.  11.  h.  L. 

CUTTERS  and  BLOWERS 

Built  on  the  right  principle,  combining  safety  flywheel,  belt  pulley  and 
feeding  device.  Will  elevate  easily  Into  anv  eilo.  Alio  el  lot,  englnei, 
horse  powers,  thresher*  and  hay  pressee.  Write  for  our  free  catalogue. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY,  COBLKSKILL,  NEW  YORK* 


•°ower  I  $  1 ,000  REWARD] 

^  fov  Its  equal.  Wind  power  | 
doubled. ^  Two  14  ft.  wheels  work  on  same  | 
I  pinion;  second  wheel  gives  more  power  than 
first.  A  governor  that  governs  in  all  winds, 
j  Develops  10 full  h.  p.  In  25  mile  wind.  All  I 

fiower  needed  for  farm ,  shop  machinery  ,pump- 
ng,  Irrigating,  etc.  for  $1.00  a  month.  -  Ask  | 
|  for  Booklet40.  Ask  about  Armsaver  Hnsker. 
Double  Power  Mill  CO.,  Appleton,  Wl*.  J 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


Circulars 
sent  Free. 


Price, 

$1  EACH. 

Discount  Dozen 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  Strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  In  price, 
highest  In  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Reap- 

r roved  Jan.  25th, 
S~“  “  ' 


Bubal  Mail  Box.  .  „  -  - , 

1903.  Orders 
promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct  to  the  farmer. 
H.  K.  HESSLER  CO.,  Factory  No.  8,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


14  CHOICE  REG.  GUERNSEYS. 

Five  young  Cows  In  milk.  3  to  4  yrs.  old;  three  2-yr.- 
old  bred  Heifers;  two  2-yr.  Bulls;  two  Bull  Calves6 
and?  mos.  old;  two  Heifer  Calves,  6  and  8  mos.  old. 
A.  J.  8NYDER,  Plumsteudville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


MARIGOLD  JERSEY  BULL  CAJ 
111  Price,  S15.  BONNIE  BROOK  FARM, 


CALF  tor  sale. 
Buffalo.N.Y 


iMPRni/Fn  large  Yorkshire 

l/nrniniCU  SERVICE  BOARS  and 
Spring  Pigs,  from  Imported  stock  at  right  prloe*. 
W.  H.  FISHER,  Spahr  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


MUSHROOM  GROWERS. 


We  wish  to  send  yon  our  circular  on 

“MUSHROOM  SPAWNS.” 

It  tells  about  Spawns  in  general,  and 

“Tissue  Culture  Pure  Spawn” 

in  particular.  Most  productive  and  sure  yet.  Will 
you  send  us  your  name  ? 

PURE  CULTURE  SPAWN  COMPANY, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


,  AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS  I 

I  have  the  approval  of  the  world.  The  modem  mill  at 
I  the  right  price.  Portable  Mills,  Edgert,  Trim- 
i  mers,  Lath  and  Shingle  Mills,  Cord  Wood  and 
Drag  Saws,  Rip  Saws,  Engines.  Free  cata¬ 
logue  if  you  ask  for  it. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY  CO., 

5*9  «10  Engineering  Bldg., 
-IK1  New  York  City. 


ID  ■  ■  ta  J  Mail  Many  new  routes  will  go  in  this  yeas  We 
nui  a I  mall  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  wbo 
sends  In  a  petition,  nsv  rprr  to  first  one  sending 
)We  will  send  a  DU  A  rllE.C  us  full  Information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


APPLE  BARRELS.— Made  of  seasoned  stock 
•**  guaranteed  to  stand.  You  will  need  them;  buy 
now  and  save  money.  Robt.  Gillies,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


USE  THE  CARMAN  STRAWBERRY  PICKER 

and  get  highest  price  for 
your  fruit.  No  bruising,  no 
caps  pu  11  off.  Stems  of  uni¬ 
form  length.  Picks  one-third 
faster  than  by  hand  and 
vines  are  not  injured.  In¬ 
vented  by  a  grower  of  40  years  experience  and  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  by  him  and  others  before  it  was  placed 
on  the  market.  Send  for  circular,  or  enclose  *1  and 
receive  Picker  postpaid.  One  Picker  free  with  first 
order  from  each  township.  ISAAC  CABMAN,  Gem 
Toolworks,  18  Dunham  Place,  Brooklyn, N.  Y. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERff 

Largett  Nurlefy.  OTHERS  FAIL 


-  —  rge* 

Fruit  Book  Fro.  Beiult  of  78  year.’  •xperitDd# 

ffl STARK  BR0* ,  LmWmi,  Me.;  Dmvllle,  N.  Y.J  Etf 


,  GARDEN, FARM 


"SEED 


TF^TFH 

I  JLvO  1  L^Lfand  flowei 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  &  HALSTEAD,  2  and  4  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Write  for  our  1904  Annual  Seed 
Catalogue,  mailed  free ;  also  Prloe 
List  of  Re  -  oleaned  Red,  Alslke 
and  Alfalfa  Clovers,  Timothy, 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Orchard 
Grass,  also  other  Farm  Seeds  and 
Grains. 

Feeding  Com  and  Oats  In  cal 
lots  deliveied  on  track  at  you» 
station.  Let  ua  know  your  wants. 


SEEDS 

AND 

GRAIN 

The  Henry  Philipps  Seed  and  Implement  Co 

115-117  St.Clair  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Cftq  Oil  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel; 
run  uHLL  Cow  Peas,  tl.75  and  $2  per  bushel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  pet  bushel. 

J.  is.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Bel, 

POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  Us 

T  C.  KEV1TT.  Atheola,  N.  J. 


CWEET  POTATO  PLANTS— Big  Stem,  Up- 
River  and  Pierson,  $1.25  per  M.  Plants  ready 
May  20th.  JOHN  CASAZZA,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


SEED  POTATOES. 

100  bushelB  Early  Michigan  for  late  planting,  $1.60 

ts  pi 
,  100. 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


bushel,  Ten  varieties  strawberries,  50  dents  per  Foo. 
Red,  black  and  purple  raspberries,  $1  00  per  ] 

'  \  FARM!'7'  ~  1 


L.  J. 


lEll, 


THMATft  Dl  JlllTC  Strong, transplanted. 
I  umn  I  U  r  LA II  I  Oi  Matchless,  Earllana, 

Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  and  Dwarf  Stone.  $1  per  lOOl 
$7.50  per  1,000.  R.  L.  WATTS,  Scalp  Level,  Pa. 

CHOICE  CELERY  CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  only  SI  per  1,000.  All  good  sorts  rtady 
In  July.  8LAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


A  FEW  MILLION 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  STILL  LEFT. 

Cabbage,  special  Imported  Danish  Ballhead,  the  best 
Winter  Cabbage;  All  Head;  Early  Summer.  Bridge¬ 
port,  Drumhead.  Rock-Red,  Savoy.  Kale.  Celery,  per¬ 
fect;  White  Plume,  Golden  Heart.  Pascal,  Perfection 
Heartwell.  Winter  Onion,  Leek;  Peppers;  Ruby  King, 
Sweet  Mountain,  Cayenne  and  others.  Tomatoes : 
Acme,  'New  Stone,  Earliest  of  All,  Dwarf  Champion 
and  other  good  varieties;  strong  seedbed  and  field 
grown  plants,  10,000,  $8.60;  1.000,  $1.00;  100. 15a  Trans¬ 
planted  Cabbage  and  Celery,  $2.00  per  1,000.  Pepper 
and  Eggplants,  $3.50  per  1.000.  Tomatoes,  very  strong, 
$2.50;  10-inch  and  over,  $5.00  to  $7.50  per  1,000.  Cash 
with  order.  Price  list  mailed  free.  8afe  shipment 
guaranteed.  LUDYIG  MOSBAEK,  Onarga,  Ill. 


CELERY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

For  Sale.— Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  with 
moss  in  baskets.  F.  O.  B.  here.  Write  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  15th. 

WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y, 

OARRARF  PLANTS,  $1  per  1,000;  70c.  per  500;  $8.50 
UnUUnUL  perlO.OOO.  Strong  plants  grown  in  rows 
and  hoed  like  onions.  Danish  Ballhead,  Surehead, 
ilat  Dutch,  Wakefield,  Ea.  Summer  (24c.  per  100  by 
mall).  F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  3,  Chester,  N.  J. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  5Su&|S2Sj5S 

years  old.)  The  G.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  (Inc.)  Dewitt, Ga 


SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER 


The  Latest  and  Best  FRUIT 
PICKER  on  the  market. 

No  Bruising  of  Fruit. 

No  Breaking  of  Branches. 

No  Danger  to  Life  or  Limb. 


Better  Fruit  for  the  Market 
Better  Prices  for  the  Pro¬ 
ducer. 

Cheap  in  Price  and  Simple  in 
Construction. 


Order  one  by  Mail  at  once,  to  insure  delivery  in  time  for  crop. 

Price,  $2.50. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  NONE  OTHERS  NEED  APPLY. 

Pat.  Granted.  YOU  HAVE  WAITED  LONG.  HERE  IT  IS. 

Address,  SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


JONES  HC  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT  AND  HE  LIVES  AT  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


USED  FROM  OCEAN  TO  OCEAN  FOR  20  YEARS. 

Sold  by  Seed  Dealers  of  America, 

Saves  Currants,  Potatoes,  Cabbage.  Melons,  Flowers,  Trees  an* 
Shrubs  from  Insects.  Put  up  in  popular  packages  at  popular  prices. 
Write  for  free  pamphlet  on  Bugs  and  Blights,  etc.,  to 

B.  HAMMOND,  •  Flshkill-on-Hudson,  New  York, 


1904 


EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

1.  I  have  a  fine  row  of  young  rhubarb  plants 
from  seed  sown  last  Spring.  They  have  been 
transplanted  this  season  into  rich  ground. 
IIow  should  I  treat  them  hereafter?  Will  it 
do  to  put  stable  manure  on  them  in  the  Fall, 
or  how  should  I  fertilize  them?  Of  course 
we  do  not  take  It  up  in  the  Fall.  2.  What 
kind  of  chickens  should  I  raise?  I  want 
about  50  hens,  and  I  want  but  one  kind.  I 
want  them  for  eggs,  and  now  have  Plymouth 
Rocks.  M.  M.  H. 

Guilford  College,  N.  C. 

1.  Give  the  rhubarb  clean  culture,  work¬ 
ing  the  ground  thoroughly  and  often  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  Do  not  allow  any  seed 
stalks  to  grow ;  break  them  out  as  soon 
as  they  start  growth.  No  stalks  should  be 
pulled  this  year;  but  all  left  to  go  back 
on  to  the  ground.  Cover  the  row  plenti¬ 
fully  with  manure  in  the  Fall,  but  leave 
the  clumps  nearly  or  quite  uncovered. 
This  will  be  the  best  treatment  for  your 
locality,  as  you  get  but  little  if  any  severe 
cold  weather.  The  rhubarb  will  do  better 
to  get  all  the  freezing  possible  in  your  cli¬ 
mate,  so  leave  the  clumps  uncovered,  but 
apply  the  manure  liberally  along  the  rows. 
In  the  Spring  spade  or  fork  it  into  the 
soil,  and  next  season  you  should  be  able 
to  full  considerable  for  use,  but  it  will 
not  reach  its  best  until  the  third  or  fourth 
year.  2.  If  you  raise  hens  chiefly  for  the 
eggs,  it  would  be  better  to  change  the 
present  breed  for  Leghorns,  either  White 
or  Brown.  My  personal  choice  is  the  lat¬ 
ter,  but  either  would  be  better  than  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas  are  also 
excellent  layers  and  perhaps  more  docile 
than  the  Leghorns ;  but  any  of  them  are 
better  egg  producers  than  those  you  now 
have. 

Hotbed  Trials. — In  a  recent  issue  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  a  subscriber  asked  why  the 
manure  in  his  hotbeds  failed  to  heat.  We 
have  not  far  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  our 
own  trouble.  The  simple  reason  was  that 
too  much  rotten  manure  was  mixed  in, 
and  the  whole  mass  was  too  wet.  The 
assortment  was  gathered  from  various 
sources  and  contained  a  large  percentage 
of  rye  straw.  Ice  and  snow  was  liberally 
mixed  in;  and  lack  of  judgment  in  assort¬ 
ing  while  loading  has  made  all  sorts  of 
trouble.  Usually  it  is  not  difficult  to  start 
with  hot  water;  but  ours  was  water-soaked 
to  begin  with,  and  the  more  water  was 
added  the  worse  it  became.  Some  beds 
had  to  be  torn  up  after  being  tramped 
and  covered  with  the  glass,  shredded  corn- 
fodder  and  other  litter  was  added  to  ab¬ 
sorb  some  of  the  moisture,  and  thus  the 
fires  have  been  set  going  under  difficulties. 
Autumn  is  the  time  to  gather  and  store 
the  soil,  and  the  manure  after  leaving  the 
stables  should  never  be  exposed  to  the 
elements,  but  be  carefully  sheltered  and 
handled  to  prevent  burning,  j.  e.  morse. 

FARMING  ON  A  BUSINESS  BASIS 
FROM  THE  MANAGER’S  VIEW. 

We  will  suppose  that  A  (the  owner) 
invests  $10,000  in  farming.  It  is  divided 


as  follows : 

Real  estate .  $7,000 

Teams,  tools,  etc .  1,200 

Give  stock  (excepting  teams) .  OOo 

Reserve  for  current  expenses .  1,200 


B  (the  manager)  works  for  a  salary, 
therefore  his  object  should  be  to  please 
A,  and  to  make  the  business  a  success 
financially.  B  is  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  far  as  possible,  besides  doing 
a  proportion  of  the  manual  labor.  No 
farm  manager  can  make  a  success  of  it 
and  wear  a  “boiled  shirt  and  standing 
collar.”  There  are  many  jobs  he  can 
shorten  from  10  to  50  per  cent  by  taking 
hold  himself,  and  the  more  dirty  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  the  job  the  more  necessity  for 
him  to  “put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.” 
Nor  must  he  be  handicapped  financially, 
and  yet  there  must  be  a  limit  to  expenses. 
Therefore  he  must  be  allowed  to  draw  on 
reserve  as  necessary.  He  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  all  moneys  handled  by  him ; 
if  necessary  should  give  bonds  for  same. 

He  should  be  free  to  raise  such  crops 
as  he  thought  the  land  adapted  to,  and 
should  hire  help  as  needed,  but  if  possi¬ 
ble  should  consult  with  A  on  all  things, 
and  have  him  suited.  He  should  superin¬ 
tend  any  repairs  made  on  farm  in  any 
way.  I  see  no  reason  why  such  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  labor  and  capital  should  not 
be  successful,  provided  a  proper  contract 
were  drawn  to  start  with,  and  then  lived 
up  to  afterward.  o.  j.  b. 

Stanley,  N.  Y.  i 
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Fertilizers  in  Missouri. 

H.  H.,  Neosho,  Mo. — I  wrote  to  ourf  agri¬ 
cultural  school  asking  them  to  give  me  a  for¬ 
mula  of  fertilizer  to  apply  on  corn.  Our  soil 
here  in  the  Ozark  region  is  rather  thin. 
The  enclosed  letter  is  their  reply  :  “Our  ex¬ 
periments  indicate  that  on  most  soils  fine 
ground  hone  meal  gives  as  good  results  as  auy 
fertilizer  which  we  have  applied.  I  would 
not  apply  potash  alone,  although  on  some 
soils  some  potash  will  give  fairly  good  re¬ 
sults.”  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  bone  meal  is  too 
slow  in  its  action  on  corn?  Would  some¬ 
thing  with  potash  in  it  be  much  better?  flow 
is  superphosphate,  as  it  comes  from  the 
packing  houses  in  Kansas  City? 

Ans. — It  is  true  that  fine  ground  bone 
is  a  good  fertilizer  on  moist  soils  that 
contain  plenty  of  organic  matter.  We 
do  not  use  bone  alone  in  the  East,  how¬ 
ever,  as  we  feel  satisfied  that  some  soluble 
form  of  phosphoric  acid  is  needed  for  the 
corn  crop.  The  experiment  stations  of  the 
West  urge  the  use  of  bone  meal  alone 
because  it  gives  the  cheapest  form  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  they  know  that 

farmers,  when  beginning  to  use  fertilizers, 
will  not  pay  any  more  than  they 

can  help.  While  the  scientific  men  of  the 

West  say  that  potash  is  not  necessary, 
we  believe  that  for  the  corn  crop  on  many 
soils,  at  least,  a  fair  quantity  of  potash 
will  prove  profitable.  We  would  cer¬ 

tainly  experiment  with  it,  if  nothing  more. 
As  to  whether  bone  meal  is  too  slow  or 
not,  a  great  deal  depends  upon  its  fine¬ 
ness.  We  have  samples  of  bone  meal  that 
is  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  almost  as  fine 
as  flour.  Probably  60  per  cent  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  this  very  fine  bone 
meal  would  be  available  the  first  year  to 
a  crop  of  corn.  In  another  sample  much 
coarser  and  barely  cracked,  probably  not 
over  20  per  cent"would  be  available  in  the 
same  time.  Experience  shows  that  on  our 
soil  it  is  better  to  use  at  least  half  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  super¬ 
phosphate;  that  is,  a  phosphate  that  has 
been  cut  or  dissolved  with  acid.  The- 
other  half  may  just  as  well  be  in  the 
form  of  fine  ground  bone;  in  fact,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  use  part  of  the  bone,  as 
you  thus  obtain  an  amount  of  nitrogen  in 
it,  and  also  a  form  of  phosphoric  acid 
which  will  “stay  by”  the  plant.  The  pack¬ 
ing  houses  make  what  they  call  a  “super¬ 
phosphate,”  which  is  fine  bone  treated  with 
acid,  with  a  little  tankage  mixed  in  it, 
and  sometimes  a  little  potash.  If  you  come 
to  figure  on  it  you  will  find  that  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  this  superphosphate  costs 
you  more  than  it  would  in  a  sample  of 
acid  rock.  At  the  same  time  the  super¬ 
phosphate  may  pay  better  because  you  can 
get  it  handier,  and  by  using  a  small 
amount  of  potash  it  will  give  a  complete 
fertilizer.  You  can  buy  the  bone  meal  and 
acid  rock  separately  and  use  them  to¬ 
gether,  or  buy  the  superphosphate  and  the 
bone  and  use  them  in  the  same  way.  As 
an  experiment  we  would  try  on  several 
strips  through  the  fields  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  at  the  rate  of  75  to  100  pounds  per 
acre.  Take  strips  of  five  or  six  rows 
wide  and  put  the  potash  on  these  strips 
in  connection  with  your  other  fertilizer. 
When  you  come  to  estimate  the  results 
do  not  go  by  guesswork,  or  by  looking 
down  the  rows,  but  take  the  time  to  cut  a 
fair  strip  here  and  there,  both  where  the 
potash  was  used  and  where  it  was  not, 
and  either  weigh  or  estimate  in  some  care¬ 
ful  manner  just  what  the  difference 
amounts  to.  Be  sure  to  put  your  strips 
with  potash  wide  apart  so  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  chance  between  them  to  de¬ 
termine  the  value  of  the  bone  fertilizer 
alone.  If  you  think  you  can  afford  to  do 
so  it  would  also  pay  to  leave  a  strip  or 
two  through  the  field  with  nothing  at  all. 
You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  in 
using  fertilizers  in  a  State  like  yours,  it  is 
largely  a  matter  of  experiment,  and  you 
must  feel  your  way  along  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  scientific  men,  because  you 
will  see  that  they  must  be  cautious  in  giv¬ 
ing  their  advice,  or  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  well  understood. 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape.— With  us  iu  southern 
Dutchess  County  Dwarf  Essex  rape  survives 
the  Winters  and  gives  some  trouble  in  the 
Spring,  although  nothing  serious,  as  it  is 
h  easily  killed.  We  are  in  latitude  41. 

New  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  c.  e.  w. 


No  Friend  of  Robins. — On  page  421  an¬ 
other  friend  of  the  robin  sounds  as  if  the 
writer  had  not  much  to  do  with  growing 
cherries,  either  for  profit  or  otherwise.  She 
is  simply  showing  friendship  for  the  bird, 
a  feeling  I  suppose  we  all  have,  but  if  the 
robin's  friend  had  a  fine  crop  of  cherries 
almost  ready  for  market  and  some  children 
or  others  as  familiar  to  us  as  even  the  little 
robins  are,  were  to  reach  into  those  trees  and 
pick  cherries  as  fast  as  they  could  devour 
them  till  every  tree  was  about  stripped  of 
fruit,  what  would  such  people  think  or  do 
to  such  thieves,  in  spite  of  the  good  to  be 
found  in  said  robbers  otherwise?  It  is  all 
very  well  for  some  people,  law-makers  in¬ 
cluded,  to  pass  judgment  on  the  robin  pest. 
They  are  to  be  classed  with)  a  city  clerk  run¬ 
ning  a  peach  farm  infested  with  San  .Tos6 
scale.  After  spending  10  years  raising  a 
tree  we  are  to  allow  some  pest  to  eat  up  the 
crop  just  because  some  other  people  think 
the  robbers  to  be  “cute.’  We  don't  see  many 
cherry  growers  befriending  the  pretty  robin. 
A  short  time  ago  II.  M.  Haven,  Van  Huron 
Co.,  Mich.,  had  something  to  say  in  his  fa¬ 
vor,  but  Mr.  Haven  had  nothing  to  lose  by 
him,  as  he  is  not  a  fruit  grower,  but  a  seed 
grower.  lie  claimed  the  robin  cleaned  out 
lots  of  cutworms.  He  may  eat  some,  but 
lie  more  than  offsets  that  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  earthworms  he  gets  away  with, 
and  we  all  know  the  earthworm  to  be  the 
farmer’s  friend.  If  fruit  growers  would  get 
more  active  and  do  a  little  more  talking 
they  could  surprise  some  of  these  robin  lov¬ 
ers.  I  think  the  people  who  made  the  laws 
to  protect  robins  know  aoout  as  much  as 
the  people  of  Michigan  who  a  few  years  ago 
wanted  rabbits  on  the  protection  list ;  a  nice 
little  pest  that  will  kill  more  young  trees 
than  a  man  can  plant  in  a  day.  Such  people 
who  have  had  six  months’  experience  in 
farming  are  often  considered  great  writers 
for  farm  papers.  w.  T. 

Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Ensilage  &  Fodder  Gutters 

sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  have  no  agents— 
therefore  save  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  Every 
machine  fully  warranted,  and  trial  of  same  given 

THE  KENDRICK 

s  the  STRONGEST  and  BEST  on  the  market. 
Manufactured  15  years  by 

THE  G.  J.  EMENY  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.Y. 
8®”  Send  postal  for  free  catalogue. 


Wilder’s 

"Whirlwind’ 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

OR  SHREDDER 

Will  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties  on  THIS 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
that  1 1  will  run  with  1  ess  power 
and  do  faster  work,  prove 
more  convenient  to  use  and 
safer,  strongerand  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other  BLOWER 
SILO  FILLER  made.  Get 
our  proposition  and  printed 
matter. 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPl.  CO., 
MONROE.  MICH. 

Bo  X20 


HOW  TO  FIND  OUT. 


Fill  a  bottle  or  common  glass  with  your 
water  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours; 
a  sediment  or  settling  indicates  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  the  kidneys;  if  it 
stains  the  linen  it  is  evidence  of  kidney 
trouble;  too  frequent  desire  to  pass  it,  or 
pain  in  the  back  is  also  conviwcing  proof 
that  the  kidneys  and  bladder  are  out  of 
order. 

What  To  Dc. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  knowledge  so 
often  expressed  that  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy,  fulfills 
every  wish  in  curing  rheumatism,  pain  in 
the  back,  kidneys,  liver,  bladder  and  every 
part  of  the  urinary  passage.  It  corrects 
inability  to  hold  water  and  scalding  pain 
in  passing  it,  or  bad  effects  following  use 
of  liquor,  wine  or  beer,  and  overcomes  that 
unpleasant  necessity  of  being  compelled 
to  go  often  during  the  day,  and  to  get  up 
many  times  during  the  night.  The  mild 
and  the  extraordinary  effect  of  Swamp- 
Root  is  soon  realized.  It  stands  the  high¬ 
est  for  its  wonderful  cures  of  the  most 
distressing  cases.  If  you  need  a  medicine 
you  should  have  the  best.  Sold  by  drug¬ 
gists  in  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  sizes. 

You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of 
Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy, 
and  a  book  that  tells  all  about  it,  both 
sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  Address, 
Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
When  writing  be  sure  to  mention  that 
you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New 
York  City  “Rural  New-Yorker.”  Don’t 
make  any  mistake,  but  remember  the 
name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root,  and  the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
on  every  bottle. 


Drivetothe  Depot-Not  to  the  Dealer 

to  get  your  fence.  ADVANCE  FENCE  ia  aold  direct 
to  farmera  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  you  the  dealer's 
profit.  Ws  sell  it  on  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL® 


You  take  no  risk  in  dealing  with  us.  This  is  the  most  lib¬ 
eral  offer  ever  made  by  a  fence  factory.  Our  Free  Feeee 
Book  contains  much  valuable  information  for  you.  Write 
today  for  our  Book  and  Whelesale  Delivered  Prises. 

Advance  Fence  Co„  7216  Old  St.,Paoria,lll. 


IF  YOU  ARE  TIRED 


FROST 
BEST 
.CHEAPEST 


buying  flimsy  woven  wire  fence  every  few  years,  try 
the  Frost  that  will  last  a  life  time.  Standard  K.  R.’s 
use  it,  also  many  thousands  of  farmers,  on  account 
Of  its  weight,  strength  and  wearing  qualities. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COILED  SPRING  STEEL  WIRE 

Is  none  too  good  for  Page  Fence.  We  use  It. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  63,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 

Guaranteed  to  the  user.  Built  to 
suit  your  particular  needs  at  re¬ 
markably  low  prices.  Also 
manufacture  Corrugated  Iron 
and  steel  roofing,  etc.  W rite  for  prices  to-day. 
GZDGB  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.  35  Gedgs  St.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  “  Monarch” 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Kesults. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Bl  177  ADI1  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutter  or 
DLI&/.HVIU  Shredder  with  Wind  Elevator 


Does  better  work  than  any 
other  Ensilage  or  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ter  ever  made;  will  elevate  to 
any  desired  height  and  in  any  di¬ 
rection.  Kernels  of  corn  ground 
into  meal,  mixed  nil  through  the 
silage.  Stalks  and  leaves  battered 
and  softened,  settlequicker,  pack  closer. 
Silo  will  take  1-4  more  Silage.  Less  heating, 
fermentation,  and  souring.  Better  and  sweeter 
silage.  Good  for  all  stock;  no  waste,  all  palatable  and 
well  digested.  Does  splendid  work  in  shredding  and 
cutting  dry  stalks.  Fully  guaranteed. 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  ti9  Canton,  Ohio. 


ocKSupreme 

-There  are  reasons  why  the  large  poultry  plants 
all  buy  Union  Lock  Poultry  Fencing.  You 
don’t  have  to  cut  it  to  fit  uneven  ground— its 
stretching  does  that  Its  fine  meshing  at  bot¬ 
tom  holds  the  small  chicks.  It  doesn't  sag  be- 
tween  posts.  Above  all  it’s  the 

Poultry  Fencing  Thafs  Strong 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables — made  of  ihe  best  quality  galvanized 
steelwire.  The  one  poultry  fence  that’s  erect  when  others  are  tumble 
dowu.  Extra  heavy  fences  for  lawns,  and  farms.  Factories  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Illinois  and  California.  Quick  shipment  a  specialty  from 
factory  nearest  you.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  of  all  fencing. 

CASE  BROTHERS,  Colchester,  Conn. 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Why  Not  Force  the  Loganberry? — 

Several  references  have  been  made  to  the 
increasing  popularity  of  the  Loganberry 
abroad.  It  is  a  general  failure  here  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  Pacific  States,  but  continues  to 
gain  high  favor  in  England  and  France. 

The  plants  appear  to  be  carefully  grown 
on  walls  and  trellises,  and  produce  abund¬ 
ant  crops  of  fine  berries  that  are  well 
liked.  Other  raspberry-blackberry  hy¬ 
brids  are  appearing  in  Europe,  some  of 
which  are  well  received.  The  latest  is 
Queen  of  England,  a  cross  between  the 
European  red  raspberry  and  the  creeping 
blackberry,  Rubus  laciniatus.  The  fruits 
are  said  to  be  large,  golden  yellow,  borne 
in  clusters  and  late  ripening.  The  foliage 
is  intermediate,  not  being  so  finely  cut  or 
skeletonized  as  in  the  blackberry  parent. 

Rubus  laciniatus  is  quite  commonly  grown 
in  Oregon  and  other  Pacific  coast  States, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Parsley  or  Cut¬ 
leaved  dewberry.  It  is  freq  rently  brought 
forward  as  a  novelty,  valuable  for  orna¬ 
ment  and  fruit,  but  does  not  amount  to 
much  elsewhere  in  this  country.  Judge 
Logan’s  hybrid  berries,  now  known  as  the 
Loganberry,  and  the  California  Mammoth 
blackberry,  are  both  seedlings  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Vine-leaved  dewberry,  Rubus  viti- 
folius,  the  first  probably  hybridized  with 
the  red  raspberry  and  the  latter  with  a 
southern  blackberry  grown  in  the  garden 
at  the  same  time.  Rubus  vitifolius,  like 
the  Cut-leaved  bramble,  is  not  adapted  to 
outdoor  conditions  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  its  hybrids  here  lack  hardiness  and  are 
seldom  productive.  When  propagated 
under  glass,  however,  the  Loganberry  is 
astonishingly  vigorous,  cuttings  of  ripe 
wood  not  only  rooting  well,  but  blooming 
freely  and  ripening  excellent  berries  from 
their  developed  fruit  buds  after  being  pot¬ 
ted  off.  The  berries  borne  on  these  little 
newly-rooted  plants  are  of  fine  color  and 
flavor,  but  rather  smaller  than  those  pro¬ 
duced  on  established  canes  outside.  A 
block  of  1,000  or  more  plants,  scarcely  six  time  under  our  observation. 


deemed  to  be  of  almost  ironclad  hardiness 
are  at  times  killed  or  severely  injured, 
while  others  supposed  to  be  far  less  de¬ 
pendable  may  come  through  with  trifling 
harm.  These  results  are  evident  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  but  the  bulk  of  injury,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  among  subjects  of 
known  doubtful  hardiness.  A  Mercer 
cherry  is  killed  outright  and  a  Paragon 
chestnut  seedling  cut  to  its  lower  branches. 
Both  were  trees  over  eight  years  old,  but 
large  and  thrifty  for  their  age.  The  cherry 
was  probably  budded  on  a  somewhat  ten¬ 
der  stock,  but  there  seems  no  excuse  for 
the  chestnut,  as  it  is  on  its  own  roots  and 
the  only  one  of  scores  to  be  visibly  in¬ 
jured.  A  Delaware  plum  was  killed  to 
the  roots,  Chaleo,  Bartlett  and  Combination 
plums  cut  back  to  large  branches.  Most 
Japan  plums  show  minor  injury,  but  have 
bloomed  well  and  are  setting  abundant 
fruits.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  peach 
buds  were  frozen,  and  others  injured.  The 
crop  of  necessity  will  be  light.  There  is 
little  winterkilling  of  peach  trees  except 
where  affected  with  Pernicious  scale. 
Scale-crusted  trees  and  branches  are  more 
severely  injured  by  cold  than  we  have  ever 
before  seen  them.  The  combination  of 
scale  and  minus-zero  was  too  much  for 
trees  that  might  have  weathered  either 
strain  singly.  Pears  and  apples  were  little 
affected,  and  promise  good  crops.  Straw¬ 
berries  suffered  greatly  where  not  well 
.covered.  There  was  much  mortality 
among  old  plants,  but  the  blooming  season 
is  favorable,  and  well-cared-for  plantings 
promise  fine  yields. 

The  Bramble  Fruits. — Never  in  our 
experience  has  there  been  so  much  Winter 
damage  to  the  Rubus  or  Bramble  fruits. 
Taylor,  Snyder  and  the  new  Ward  black¬ 
berries  came  through  best.  Rathbun  and 
Robison  were  killed  to  the  ground,  Mer- 
sereau  crippled  and  Erie  badly  hurt. 
Lucretia  and  Mayes  dewberry  canes  killed 
where  not  constantly  covered  with  snow. 
All  the  black  and  red  raspberries  show 
winterkilling;  Kansas  blackcap  is  in  fair 
condition ;  Cuthbert,  Miller  and  King 
show  up  best  among  the  red  varieties.  Of 
the  purple-cane  varieties  Cardinal  and 
Haymaker  appear  best  at  this  writing. 
Wineberry  canes  are  crippled  for  the  first 

Pecan  trees 


A  BULL  S  EYE  EVERY  TIME 


inches  high,  in  three-inch  pots,  presents 
an  odd  appearance  when  in  full  bloom  or 
fruit,  but  this  has  occurred  in  the  green¬ 
houses  of  more  than  one  propagator.  In 
one  instance  lately  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  berries  were  picked  by  the  pint  in 
February  and  March  from  a  small  block 
occupying  a  very  few  feet  of  bench  space. 
It  seems  likely  that  a  fruit  so  responsive 
to  glass  protection  and  so  capable  of  de¬ 
veloping  dormant  fruit  buds  under  the 
adverse  conditions  of  cutting  propagation 
could  be  successfully  forced  to  midwinter 
fruiting  in  the  manner  of  strawberries, 
grapes  and  many  other  fruits.  It  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  necessary  to  establish 
strong,  healthy  plants  in  the  benches  or  in 
large  pots,  and  grow  them  under  about 
the  same  conditions  of  moisture,  light  and 
temperature  as  succeed  in  glasshouse 
strawberry  culture.  Good  forced  straw¬ 
berries  readily  sell  in  midwinter  for  $1  a 
quart.  The  glass-grown  Loganberry  is 
unique,  attractive  and  palatable,  and  if  it 
could  be  induced  to  bear  well  would 
doubtless  be  welcomed  by  those  who  can 
afford  unseasonable  fruits.  The  exper¬ 
iment  is  well  worth  trying,  and  we  regret 
our  greenhouse  space  is  too  limited  to 
attempt  it. 

Jack  Frost’s  Work. — The  season  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  reveal  the  more 
obvious  effects  of  the  unusual  cold,  which 
was  so  severe  and  sustained  in  this  local¬ 
ity  as  to  make  the  past  Winter  a  record 
one  in  its  effects  on  vegetation.  We  did 
not  get  much  lower  temperature  than  12 
degrees  below  zero,  but  the  cold  was  so 
continuous  that  frost  penetrated  the  soil 
deeper  than  for  the  last  30  years.  In  reck¬ 
oning  up  the  effects  of  cold  after  a  severe 
Winter  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  many 
contradictory  features.  Trees  and  plants 


and  persimmons  of  southern  origin  are 
sharply  cut  back,  but  are  breaking  from 
the  lower  branches.  The  Japan  walnuts 
were  not  harmed.  Grapes  have  wintered 
better  than  might  have  been  expected,  as 
the  previous  growing  season  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  favorable  for  ripening  late  growths. 
The  damage  among  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  is  far  greater  than  among  fruit 
plants.  w.  v.  f. 

Striped  Melon  Beetles. — on  page  413 
Joseph  Barton  refers  to  Striped  melon  bee¬ 
tles.  I  plant  melons,  and  in  a  couple  of  days 
go  through  and  plant  Hubbard  squash,  about 
one  hill  to  10  hills  of  melon.  The  bugs  pre¬ 
fer  the  squash  to  melons,  and  if  there  are 
squashes  enough  the  melons  will  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  Any  squash  not  destroyed  should  be 
pulled  out  before  blossom  time. 

GEO.  B.  NELLIS. 


Vetch  or  Rye. — Have  any  of  your  readers 
had  experience  with  Vicia  villosa  or  Hairy 
vetch  as  a  cover  crop  with  rye  to  plow  under 
in  Spring,  having  been  sown  the  previous 
Fall?  I  note  the  retail  price  is  $8  per 
bushel  of  GO  pounds.  If  so  is  there  any  ad¬ 
vantage  over  clear  rye?  'the  rye  in  this 
northern  clime  is  an  excellent  cover  crop  to 
plow  under.  f. 

New  York. 


Don’t  fool  with 
your  face.  In¬ 
sist  on  Williams’ 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  z-cent  stamp  to  pay  poitage. 
Write  for  booklet  “  How  to  Shave.’* 
TheJ.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 
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If  you  can  aim  well,  a  “Stevens’ 
will  never  spoil  the  shot. 

“Stevens”  Firearms  are  proved 
reliable  and  accurate  by  a  wonder¬ 
ful  record  of  almost  half  a  century. 


Our  Free  Book 


tells  all  about 

_  _  - - the  "Stevens/* 

also  articles  on  hunting,  fishing,  camping, 
canoeing,  target  shooting,  etc. 

For  4  cents  in  stamps  we  will  mail  a  clever 
Rifle  Puzzle  that  will  make  you  think  hard. 

If your  dealer  won't  supply,  we  will  sell  direct 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ANI>  TOOL  CO. 
775  Main  Street  Chicopee  Fulls,  Muss, 


The  cne  roofing 
cn  the  market 
which  has  steadily  maintained  its 
individuality.  Standard  for  thirteen 
years.  Avoid  inferior  imitations. 
Look  for  the  registered  trade  mark 

“  RUBEROID,” 

stamped  on  the  under  side  of  our 
Roofing  every  four  feet.  The  most 
J  durable  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Booklet  “K.” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

TOO  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


M 


For  20  Years  and  Over 

We  have  beea  making  Swan’s  Standard  2  and 
8-ply  and 

Extra  Heavy  Felt  Roofing 

I  Belling  to  consumers  direct.  Millions  of  square  feet  are  now  I 
■  in  use.  It  can  be  applied  by  anyono  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  1 
I  Low  Price!  Durable!  Fire-Proof!  It  you  are  going  tol 
f  build,  or  have  leaky  shinglo  Or  tin  roofs,  send  for  samples,  | 
'  circulars  and  prices. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  COMPANY, 

13  Battery  Place,  Now  York,  N.Y. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Box  123  E  Quincy.  III. 


You  can 
cover  80  to  40  acres 
per  day  with 

"Bhe  Watson 
Four  Row  Potato  Spraysr 

Straddles  2rows, sprays 
4  at  a  time.  Wheels  ad- 
justfor  different  widths. 
_  s  to  any  fineness  and  gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
suction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliageor  clogs. 
Pre«  instruction  and  formula  book  shows  tho  famous  Garfield,  Em¬ 
pire  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  Write  for  1 1, 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  2  11th  St., Elmira,  N.Y. 


Brown’s 

No.  3 

Potato 

Sprayer 


[  sprays  4  to  6  rows,  any  width,  with  finest  mist  or 
fog  at  one  passage.  Constant  high  power  supplied 
from  both  wheels,  no  lost  motion.  Mechanical 
agitator.  A  new  era  in  rapid  thorough  spraying  of 
potatoes,  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  vines.  Write 
[  today  for  free  book  of  all  sprayers. 

E.  C.  Brown  &  Co.,  268  State  St.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


s 


WIFT’S  ArTon!i° oi 

FOR  SPRAYING 

Is  the  best  insecticide  known  for  potato  bugs  and 
all  leaf  eating  insects.  It  kills  quickly,  and  unlike 
Paris  Green,  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  burn¬ 
ing  or  scorching  the  leaves.  It  adheres  to  the 
foliage  for  a  longtime,  thus  doing  away  with  re¬ 
peated  sprayings.  It  Is  highly  recommended  by 
all  the  leading  entomologists.  Made  only  by  the 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO., 
75-77  Broad  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

- FOR  SALE  BY - 

Benton,  Myers  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Daniel  Stewart  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Morrison  Plummer  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Yahr  &  Lange  Drug  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Noyes  Bros.  & 
Cutler,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  E.  B.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
W.  A.  Hover  &  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.  J.  S.  Merrill  Drug  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Van  Vleet  Mansfield  Drug  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  L.  V.  Elder  Co.,  Galveston,  Texas.  1.  L.  Lyons 
&Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


BLIGHT.  BOXAL  kills  both. 
Dust  on  or  spray  on.  Book  free. 
BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO., 
N.  Y.,  Boston  &  Cincinnati. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Tbls  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti- 
cirte.  5(Hb.  kegs,  $2.60;  100-lb.  kegs,  $4.50;  half  barrel, 
270  lb.,  deeper  lb;  barrel,4251b..3^e.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WHALE-OIL  SOAP 

Compressed-Air  Spraying  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Chemicals  for  Spray- 
iug.etc.  OurCatalogue, Neces¬ 
sities  for  the  Orchard  will 
W.  H.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


SPRAYING  SPAR 
FRUIT  GRADERS 

Interest  you. 


Fruit 

Decays  Less 

when  shipped  in  our  ventilated 
Bhipping  boxen.  Circulation  of 
air  keeps  them  sound.  Don’t  risk 
loss  in  shipment  and  in  sales  when  our 

SHIPPING  BOXES 

cost  so  little  and  save  so  much.  Mer¬ 
chant  and  consumer  buy  quicker 
—  when  they  see  the  fruit.  Ship- 
-  ping  Boxes  cost  «e  each. 

“  Ask  for  freo illustra¬ 
ted  booklet  JO 

Geneva  Cooperage 
Company 
Geneva 

Ohio  _ _  . 


sS3Sf§  Steam  Engines, 


Agricultural  and  Porta  ble.  Special 
for  farmers.  Burn  any  kind  fuel. 
Easy  to  handle,  little  cost  to  run. 
8 sizes,  6  to  12  h.  p.  Ask  for  free 
fFarm  Engine  Circular. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY. 
Coblesklll,  N.Y. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tire  on,  .  1(17.125 
With  Rubber  Tires,  $116.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  to4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.7  5  ;  Harness,  $3  60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  snd  partB  direct. 
XJUTUf*  Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.K.  BOOB, Cincinnati, O. 
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iWORSY.  CNKtSfcji 
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CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

For  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark’s  Reversible 
Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep. Will  plow  a  new-cut  forest. 
His  Double  -  Action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  the  land  true, 
moves  18,000  tons  of  earth  and 
cuts  30  acreB  per  day.  His  Re¬ 
versible  Disk  Blow  cuts  a  fur¬ 
row  6  to  10  in.  deep,  14  In.  wide. 
All  of  these  machines  will  kill 
witcli-graH8,wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hardhack,  eunllower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

Hlgganum,  Conn.,U.S.A. 
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__  .  color  and  flavor.  These  strawberries  turned 

rlAftP  r'AYfn  l\nTPQ  out  like  some  humans.  They  took  all  there 

1  ClI  III  1  was  in  tue  chance  and  used  it  for  their  own 

-  comfort.  Under  cultivation  they  are  at  least 
c.  ..  a  vveek  later  than  when  “wilcf,”  they  show 

Alfalfa  Seeding.  IN  lnle  we  have  seeded  jj ttle,  if  any,  increase  in  sine,  but  devote 
Alfalfa  several  times  there  is  not  now,  so  far  most  of  their  energies  to  producing  new 

**  1  «  «■*  “.-'“S'-  far“;  C£*-.Smt  .%  I“°for?,e  to°say  K'afS? 

It  grew  for  a  time  and  then  wasted  a^a>.  season  develops  we  find  considerable  damage 
This  year  we  have  tried  it  again  under  jn  0ur  young  apple  trees.  Of  those  set  last 
"«  Hope  are  belter  conditions.  The  f™™^"***  f£X'  £d  SMok’ 
held  was  in  corn  last  year  about  halfway  Most  “f  these  tl.ees  started  their  buds,  but 
up  our  eastern  slope.  It  was  kept  quite  are  unable  to  carry  them  beyond  a  certain 
clean,  though  last  year  was  a  wet  season,  point.  The  upper  buds  are  dying,  but  some 

It.  does  not  seem  to  me  from  the  nature  of  of  the  lower  buds  near  the  ground  are  still 

Alfalfa  that  it  should  be  put  in  too  early —  thrifty,  and  I  may  be  able  to  cut  back  of  the 
or  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warm.  So  we  damaged  wood  and  get  a  new .  stem.  ,  ■ 

were  in  no  hurry.  May  11  we  spread  10  loads  most  damage  was  done  on  an  exposed  part  ot 
nf  o-ood  cow  manure  to  the  acre  over  the  the  hill  where  the  wind  has  a  teaitul  sweep 

field8  ThisWw“s  plowed  under^on  May  13,  in  Winter.  Where  there,  is  more  protec  Ion 

and  leveled  with  the  Acme.  A  little  growth  the  trees  are  not  badly  injured.  I  have  found 
of  weeds  appeared,  and  it  was  haVrowed  no  great  loss  yet  in  the  appie  trees •  one  ye; 
again.  On  May  25  it  was  worked  thoroughly  planted,  or  in  the  young  *\®esL  ^lv 

with  the  Cutaway  plow  Then  we  broadcast  these  ^  llck^rost  miXnHmW 

at  the  rate  of  800  pounds  iron  slag  and  000  bitten  by  .tack  l' tost. 


pounds  of  fertilizer  rich  in  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  worked  it  in  with  the  Acme. 
That  is  about  tip  to  our  limit  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  Now  we  were  ready  for  the 
seed. 

Doctoking  Seed. — T  Intended  to  get 

some  soil  from  a  successful  Alfalfa  field  and 


_  _ _  _  Cultivation 

of  our  young  sod-planted  trees  has  begun.  We 
hoe  around  them  so  as  to  keep  a  small  circle 
free  from  grass.  Then  as  the  grass  grows 
In  a  fringe  around  this  circle  we  cut  it 
with  scythe  or  sickle  and  pile  it  around 
the  tree'  This  grass  as  it  grows  represents 
a  sucker.  When  cut  and  used  for  a  mulch  it 
becomes  a  supporter.  If  all  the  suckers  in 


spread  it  on  this  soil,  but  after  some  study  society  could  be  trimmed  so  that  they  would 
I  decided  to  try  the  bacteria  from  Washing-  succor  humanity  instead  of  suck,  what  a 
ton  Instead.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  world  we  would  have !  With  this  sort  of 
sent  me  a  small  flat  package  which  I  was  to  handling  the  trees  that  were  not  frozen  las£ 
keep  dry  until  we  were  ready.  I  bought  my  winter  are  making  a  beautiful  growth — the 
seed — 20  pounds  to  the  acre — and  when  the  best  we  have  ever  started. 


soil  was  fit,  opened  my  package  for  directions. 
There  were  three  little  packets  in  the  box. 
Two  were  white  powders,  the  other  a  small 
dab  of  cotton.  I  got  a  gallon  of  clean  water 
in  a  can  and  stirred  in  one  of  the  powders 
until  it  was  dissolved.  Then  I  dropped  in 
the  cotton.  The  can  was  then  laid  aside 
with  the  cover  on  for  24  hours,  and  then  I 
put  in  the  contents  of  the  other  packet.  In 
a  few  hours  the  water  began  to  grow  cloudy 
and  looked  like  water  with  milk  poured  into 
it.  We  took  part  of  the  Alfalfa  seed  and 
wetted  it  thoroughly  with  this  white  water. 
As  soon  as  this  seed  was  dry  enough  to 
handle  it  was  sown  in  the  usual  way  with 
our  Cahoon  seeder.  We  left  part  of  the  seed 
as  we  bought  it  in  order  to  see  if  there  is  any 
difference.  We  knew  how  far  the  soaked  seed 
went,  and  now  we  shall  see  if  this  inocula¬ 
tion  pays.  After  seeding  the  soil  was  worked 
with  the  Acme  with  the  blades  as  flat  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  then  rolled.  I  suppose  that  by  this 
time  most  farmers  understand  why  we  went 
all  through  this  performance.  According  to 
the  best  information  the  wise  men  have, 
plants  like  Alfalfa,  clover,  beans  and  peas 
owe  much  of  their  value  to  tiny  forms  of  life 
known  as  bacteria,  which  grow  on  the  roots 
of  the  plants.  Unless  these  bacteria  are 
present  Alfalfa  will  not  thrive,  and  I  am 
told  that  probably  my  past  failures  with  the 
crop  were  due  to  a  lack  of  these  bacteria. 
Now  the  wise  men  have  found  a  way  of  prop¬ 
agating  these  bacteria  and  drying  them  so  as 
to  seep  them  dormant  and  yet  alive,  so  that 
they  can  be  shipped  about  and  brought  to 
life  and  activity  when  wanted.  The  cotton 
which  I  put  iii  the  water  contained  these 
dried  bacteria.  The  powders  contained  sub¬ 
stances  to  stimulate  and  feed  them.  When 
I  put  all  three  together  in  that  water  the 
bacteria  waked  up  and  started  into  business. 
The  theory  is  that  they  are  now  on  the  Al¬ 
falfa  seed,  and  will  proceed  to  put  in  their 
work  in  my  field.  Let's  hope  they  will  at 
least.  I  presume  some  of  us  have  tested 
drinking  water  by  adding  a  little  sugar  to  it 
and  putting  the  glass  away  in  a  warm  place. 
If  there  are  too  many  bacteria  present  the 
water  becomes  cloudv  or  milky.  I  have 
confidence  in  this  plan  of  helping  crops. 
Even  if  we  fail  with  the  Alfalfa  I  shall  not 
lose  faith  in  these  bacteria.  If  I  can  get  the 
crop  well  started  on  Hope  Farm  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  it  well  worth  the  timo  and  labor  spent 
over  It. 


Pig  Proceedings. — I  went  up  to  a  point 
in  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  and  bought  10 
little  pigs.  Ten  of  them  are  purebred 
Berks,  two  half  Perk  and  half  Chester  White 
(with  only  a  spot  of  their  father’s  black 
color),  and  four  nearly  pure  Chesters.  They 
made  the  trip  of  nearly  90  miles  by  express 
in  a  two-storied  crate,  and  arrived  in  fine 
shape.  Each  one  was  weighed  and  marked 
as  it  was  taken  from  the  crate,  so  that  we 
can  know  just  how  much  each  one  gains. 
The  marking  was  done  by  punching  one  or 
more  holes  in  the  ear.  The  two  halfbred 
pigs  were  largest,  weighing  32  and  3014 
pounds.  The  others  ranged  from  12*4  to  17 
pounds.  They  were  kept  in  the  barnyard  for 
a  day  or  two  and  then  given  a  run  on  the 
young  clover  and  rape.  We  shall  feed  a  slop 
of  mixed  grains  and  cracked  corn,  but  the 
pigs  will  have  to  look  for  most  of  their  food 
in  the  pasture.  The  present  outlook  for  pork 
prices  is  not  good,  while  grain  is  high,  and  it 
will  not  pay  us  to  stuff  these  pigs  with 
grain  and  keep  them  in  pens.  They  will  run 
in  the  orchards,  eat  the  clover  and  grass  and 
the  fallen  apples,  and  get  grain  'enough  to 
make  them  thrifty.  I  make  this  statement 
because  I  do  not  want  some  one  to  start  up 
in  October  and  find  fault  because  we  do  not 
make  these  pigs  average  250  pounds  each.  I 
think  we  could  bring  them  to  175  pounds, 
but  that  weight  would  bring  us  less  profit 
than  125  pounds  built  up  in  the  way  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  keep  me  pigs.  There  is  a  sharp  con¬ 
test  between  breeders  of  white  and  black  pigs. 
The  Chester  men  were  sure  the  whites  will 
come  out  ahead,  while  the  Berkshire  men  are 
equally  sure  that  the  blacks  wilt  win  on  the 
scales.  The  whites  average  a  little  larger, 
but  I  have  seen  the  Berks  at  pasture  before 
now,  and  know  that  it  takes  a  lively  hog  to 
beat  them.  I  would  like  to  have  a  few  Po¬ 
lands  and  Jersey  Reds  to  make  the  contest 
a  little  more  exciting.  I  shall  be  told  that 
it  would  pay  us  better  to  raise  our  own  pigs 
here  instead  of  buying  them.  Why  can  we 
not  produce  pigs  as  cheaply  as  any  other 
farmer?  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer,  but 
after  careful  figuring  I  think  I  got  these  pigs 
cheaper  than  we  couid  grow  the  same  quality 
here. 


All  Sorts. — Nellie  Bly  presented  us  with 
another  fine  daughter.  She  is  small,  but 
well  built  and  lively.  The  little  thing  has 
Farm  Notes. — The  Crimson  clover  came  just  the  color  of  old  Major.  If  she  can  make 
to  full  bloom  on  schedule  time — Decora-  as  faithful  a  horse  as  that  old  veteran  i 

shall  ask  no  more.  We  are  now  in  the  way 
of  having  a  fine  driving  team  of  sisters.  I 
often  wish  I  cared  more  about  a  good  horse, 
but  I  shall  be  voted  a  dull  fellow  by  horse¬ 
men  when  I  say  that  a  good  tree  interests 
me  more  than  a  horse.  .  .  .  The  cold  and 

windy  May  has  made  an  open  fire  feel  com¬ 
fortable  at  night.  The  children  began  going 
barefoot  earlier  than  usual,  and  it  was  a 
singular  thing  at  times  to  see  a  group  of 
bare  feet  and  legs  shining  in  the  light  of  a 
fire !  .  .  .  Every  year  I  go  over  this  old 

debate  about  the  'children  and  bare  feet. 
Some  good  people  object,  and  think  it  an 
awful  thing  to  let  the  little  folks  go  unshod. 
I  have  heard  their  arguments  time  after 
time,  and  always  urge  Mother  to  let  the 
children  get  their  bare  feet  into  the  soil.  1 
went  barefoot  myself  when  I  was  a  boy, 
largely  because  the  old  folks  who  brought  me 


into  full  bloom  on  schedule  time — Decora 
tion  Day.  We  expected  it  to  be  late  this  year, 
following  most  other  crops,  but  it  came  to 
time  with  a  rush.  We  haven’t  much  of  it 
this  year— a  volunteer  crop  in  one  orchard. 
It  will  be  eaten  down  by  the  pigs  and  the 
soil  worked  up  for  another  crop.  .  . 

We  cut  the  first  rye  for  hay  on  May  28.  It 
was  not  headed  out  too  far  and  will  make 
fair  fodder  for  the  stock.  We  cut  part  of  the 
rye  each  year  for  feeding.  No  stock  is  fond 
of  it,  but  horses  will  eat  it,  and  if  cut  early 
enough  it  makes  a  fair  substitute  for  hay — • 
which  is  as  much  a  cash  article  with  us  as 
bran  or  corn.  ".  .  .  The  pepper  plants 

went  into  the  ground  in  good  shape  and  with 
small  loss.  They  have  taken  hold  properly 
and  started  in  to  do  their  share.  This  is  a 
new  crop  for  us.  We  think  we  can  handle 
it  better  tuan  we  can  tomatoes  or  eggplant, 
as  the  peppers  can  be  held  longer  than  to¬ 


matoes.  There  are  so  many  Italians  at  work  up  wanted  to  save  darning  and  shoe  leather. 


Electric  Lighting,  Ice  and  Refrigeration 

and  Cold  Storage  Facilities  for  Creameries, 

Stock  Farms 


and  Country 
Homes 


'  . 


are  available  when  derived  from  our  new  combined  equipment  which  does  all  economically; 
driven  by  our  gas-  or  gasoline-  engine.  Write  for  booklet. 

PENNSYLVANIA  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 

5001  Lancaster  Ave.,  Philadelphia 


buggies  6i2 

I  Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
on  Buggies,  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles...  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 
Save  Middlemans  Profit. 
ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO. 
4l^^our^t^Rnclnnati^O^ 


Established  1883 
^Outgut^O^OOO. 


Buys  the  Best 

^  ALL-RUBBER  CLOTH-LINED  TOP. 


In¬ 
cludes 
both  Side 
and  Back 
Curtains 


that  was  ever  offered  at 
this  price.  It’s  a  fine 
top  and  will  be  just  in 
place  on  your  buggy. 
The  cover  Is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  rubber. 
The  above  price  in¬ 
cludes  both  side  and 
back  curtains,  also 
shifting  rail.  When  or- 
d  oring  give  the  extreme 
length  of  seat  on  top. 
For  SI  wo  will  ship  any¬ 
where  C.  O.  D.  with 


privilege  of  examination.  Can  be  returned  with  all 
charges  paid  by  us  if  not  as  represented  and  the  best 
bargain  you  ever  saw. 

FREE:  Our  Bargain  Sheet  No.  10. 

Just  out  and  filled  with  unmistakable  bargains.  It’s 
valuable  and  you  should  have  it  Freel  Writeto-day. 

0.  A.  B0TTGER  &  C0.,’21  Bright  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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No  whiffletrees-no  traces.  Fine  for  farm  work.  Has  no 
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Easier  on  team.  Write  us  now.  Catalog  free.  Agents  wanted. 

B.  F.  BAKER  CO.,  223  Main  S«„  Burnt  Hlll».  N.  Y. 


OUR  31  YEARS’ 

EXPERIENCE  and  continued  success  is 
a  gurantee  to  you  of  good  quality  and  fair 
dealing.  WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 
anywhere  but  sell  direct  to  you,  thus  saving  you 
the  agent’s  and  dealer’s  profit.  We  are  the  larg- j 
est  manufacturers  of  vehicles  and  harness  in  the 
i world  selling  on  this  plan  exclusively.  We, 
\ship  for  examination  guaranteeing  safe  deliv-j1 
kery.  You  are  out  nothing  if  not  satisfied.  ^ 
Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  is  free. 

Send  for  it. 


i  720— Bilte  W»pm  with  Ba,ket  S«»t,  and  %-inch  Kell,  Stubbor 
Tina.  Price  complete  >57.50.  As  good  is  sells  for  >25  more. 


No.  628 — Pull  Leather  wop  Buggy,  with  leather  covered  bowi, 
%-inch  Kelly  -ubb*r  TireB.  Price  complete  |6d. 

As  good  aa  sells  for  925  more. 


on  the  new  reservoir  that  we  think  there  will 
be  quite  a  local  demand  for  peppers.  .  .  . 

On  March  31  we  sowed  Red  clover  and  rape 
in  the  old  orchard  near  the  house.  The  seed 
was  simply  thrown  in  the  mud  without  work¬ 
ing  the  soil.  On  Decoration  Day  the  young  -  -  —  7-  _ _ 

clover  averaged  five  inches  high  and  the  rape  never  yet  found  a  place  where  my  laige  leet 
nearly  eight  inches.  It  made  a  fine  stand,  did  great  damage,  and  I  question  whether 


These  are  convenient  things  to  save,  and 
when  we  add  the  health  which  the  hare  foot 
kicks  out  of  the  soil  we  have  a  good  start 
for  the  child.  Makes  big  feet?  I  think  it 
likely — mine  are  big,  and  I  imagine  the  bare¬ 
foot'  habit  helped  developed  them.  I  have 


Buy  your  carriage,  buggy,  surrey,  etc.,  direct  from  our  factory 
and  gain  the  profits  that  go  to  the  Jobber  and  the  retailer.  We 
are  manufacturers  and  sell  only  high  class  vehicles  and 
harness  direct  to  our  customers  at  factory  prices. 


PROFITS  SAVED 


We  give  a  broad  guarantee.  If  goods  not  entirely  satisfactory 
we  will  refund  money  and  pay  freight  both  ways.  Write  for  our 

free  catalogue  which  shows  our  immense  stock  and  explains  our  plan. 
THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  CO. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


irly  eight 

and  we  shall  soon  turn  the  little  pigs  in  to 
eat  it  down.  ...  I  am  asked  how  the 
disk  plow  will  work  in  turning  under  trash — • 
like  the  mulch  of  straw  on  an  old  strawberry 

field.  I  have  not  used  it  for  just  that  pur¬ 

pose,  hut  for  tucking  under  coarse  or  strawy 
manure  the  disk  suits  me  better  than  the 

turning  plow.  It  tips  the  trash  over  and 


small  feet  are,  after  all,  any  sure  indication 
of  brain  power  or  character.  .  .  .  Dec- 

oration  Dav  is  a  line  time  for  the  children  to 
read  Edward  Everett  Ilale’s  story  of  The 
Man  Without  a  Country.  Our  little  folks  use 
that  in  their  school.  When  they  come  to  the 
end  where  poor  Philip  Noland  pours  out  his 

...  „„„  ^  _  heart  in  that  pathetic  appeal  our  children 

drops  the  soii  upon  it.  For  wrorking  up  sod  cried,  and  I  would  rather  have  them  cry  over 

h.  w.  c. 


the  turning  plow  does  the  better  job — that  is 
for  once  working.  If  you  can  keep  at  the 
sod  until  it  is  all  chopped  up  the  disk  will 
do  the  business,  but  where  there  is  only  one 
working  the  turning  plow  will  tip  the  sod 
over  out  of  sight.  Then  if  you  do  not  har¬ 
row  too  deeply  the  cultivator  and  hoes  can 
keep  the  crop  quite  clean.  For  bare  land  or 
with  a  growth  of  coarse  high  weeds,  and  I 
think,  for  dead  trash  I  would  prefer  the  disk 
plow.  .  .  .The  weather  for  the  latter  part 

of  May  was  disappointing.  Cold,  drying  winds 
prevailed,  winch  sucKed  the  moisture  out  of 
the  soil  until  the  grass  and  some  of  the 
young  trees  showed  the  bad  effects  of  It. 
Decoration  Day  brought  a  little  drizzle  of 
rain,  which  revived  things,  but  these  cold 
winds  are  all  out  of  season. 

Fruit  Notes. — We  found  the  first  ripe 
wild  strawberries  on  May  29.  This  is  the 
earliest  record  we  have,  and  only  shows  .what 
a  disjointed  season  this  is.  ’this  wild  va¬ 
riety  is  one  of  those  I  brought  down  to  the 
garden  and  tried  to  cultivate.  I  hop7>d  by 
taking  care  of  it  and  giving  it  a  chance  to 


that  than  to  see  them  kill  a 
play  soldiers. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  y3  to  28  horse  power. 
Also  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills.  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
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Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.,  k 
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RALPH  B.  CARTER.  Co.,  47  Dey  St„  N.  Y. 


it  Not  Sugge 


more  than  breed'and  feed  when  you  seethe  limit  reached  in  animal  developmenti !  It it! I  relief 
from  lice  and  all  parasites,  freedom  from  disease  health  first,  last, alwa ys.  Ope ' 

,  to  possibilities  Long  continued  use  and  manifold  tests  by  high  authorities  nave 
established  the 
supremacy  of 


Disinfectant, 


Antiseptic, 


Lice  Killer. 


rfij 


Unequalcd  cure  for  wire  cuts,  galls,  screw-worms  mange,  etc.  Th®  °ne  sure  means  o 
maintaining  sanitary  conditions.  Three  times  exclusively  used,  l'JOl-.l,  to destroy  disease 
germs  and  prevent  contagion  at  the  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

“The  Great  Coal  Tar  Carbolic  Disinfectant  Dip.” 

If  vou  are  not  posted  on  Zenoleum’s  duty  and  standing  among  stock  men,  investigate  - 

it  once.  ‘•Veterinary  Adviser”  and  “Biggie's  Troubles,”  most  valuable  hand  books,  mailed  free. 
Sample  gallon  zenoleum  *1.50,  express  prepaid.  ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  CO., 

6Sftll8BiJ8iS&>treieMprepi*111*  too  Bates  St.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

This  week  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  following  persons : 

John  L.  Munro,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa. 

E.  F.  Young,  Hancock  Co.,  Ill. 

W.  M.  Page,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Remember  that  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents  are 
given  each  week  for  the  best  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

Those  great  schemes  for  co-operation  among  farmers 
are  still  being  pushed.  As  a  rule  they  are  advocated  by 
men  who  have  little  standing  at  home,  and  who  could 
not  combine  with  their  own  neighbors.  Their  proposi¬ 
tion  is  too  large.  It  is  like  starting  to  build  a  great 
house  without  making  sure  that  all  the  little  joints  are 
tight.  We  have  little  hope  for  those  great  combina¬ 
tions  until  farmers  first  learn  how  to  combine  with 
neighbors  and  friends.  The  Grange  or  the  local  farmers’ 
club  may  grow  into  the  larger  society,  but  the  big  one 
will  not  build  up  the  smaller  one.  Education  grows  up 
— not  down. 

* 

We  have  a  good  many  questions  from  our  friends 
the  rural  mail  carriers.  One  of  them  recently  asked 
what  he  should  do  to  obtain  permission  to  carry  wea¬ 
pons  on  his  route.  Referring  this  question  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  we  receive  the  following  answer : 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  no  objection  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  a  weapon  by  a  rural  mail  carrier  if  such  action  is 
deemed  necessary  for  his  protection  or  the  protection  of 
United  States  mail.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  the  rural 
carrier  must  make  application  to  the  mayor  of  the  town  in 
which  he  resides,  or  such  other  local  officer  as  is  qualified  to 
grant  such  privilege,  for  permission  to  carry  a  weapon,  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  reasons  for  such  request. 

Thus  you  will  see  Uncle  Sam  gives  no  man  save  the 
soldier  and  the  sailor  the  right  to  carry  a  gun,  though 
he  does  not  object  if  the  mayor  doesn’t. 

* 

A  successful  poultry  keeper  once  received  a  letter 
from  a  man  who  thought  he  would  like  to  learn  how 
to  run  a  farm.  This  man  wrote:  “I  could  do  the  light 
work  and  the  heavy  thinking  for  you.”  The  answer 
that  went  back  by  the  next  mail  was:  “There  is  no 
light  work  on  this  farm,  and  I  am  capable  of  doing  the 
heavy  thinking  myself!”  The  suggestion  from  this  man 
will  illustrate  the  way  some  people  regard  farming. 
They  have  an  idea  that  a  farmer  needs  some  one  to 
think  for  him,  and  that  this  “thinking”  can  be  done  by 
an  outsider  who  never  did  farm  work.  How  absurd 
such  a  thing  would  be  in  .connection  with  any  other 
branch  of  business — and  good  farming  requires  more 
planning  and  hard  thinking  than  any  other  trade.  As 
for  this  hunt  for  “light  work”  why  cannot  people  see 
that  only  the  hardest  and  most  painstaking  toil  fits  a 
man  to  really  think  hard? 

* 

The  Treasury  Department  is  now  causing  some  un¬ 
complimentary  criticism  on  the  part  of  florists  by  its 
decision  that  rooted  rose  cuttings,  instead  of  being  cut¬ 
tings  with  a  25  per  cent  duty,  are  rose  plants  dutiable  at 
2J4  cents  each,  which  is,  of  course  practically  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  entrance  of  such  cuttings  into  the  country. 
It  is  true  that  the  paragraph  in  the  tariff  law  relating  to 
rose  plants  says  “budded,  grafted,  or  grown  on  tbeir 
own  roots,”  which,  to  the  lay  mind,  would  exempt  rooted 
cuttings,  even  if  cuttings  were  not  specially  provided 
for  in  another  paragraph,  but  such  inconsistencies  fade 
away  before  the  giant  intellect  which  makes  frogs’  legs 


dutiable  as  dressed  poultry,  and  which  recently  assessed 
a  cork  leg  under  the  title  of  family  supplies.  We  see 
no  special  reason  why  frogs’  legs  should  not  be  listed 
as  family  supplies,  but  perhaps  in  that  case  the  Treas¬ 
ury  expert  would  have  been  obliged  to  assess  the  arti¬ 
ficial  member  as  dressed  poultry,  so  we  are  relieved  of 
some  intellectual  strain  by  the  present  ruling. 

* 

Preach  prosperity.  It  seems  to  be  the  habit  of  a 
majority  of  farmers  when  asked  “how  things  are”  to 
think  of  all  the  evils  that  may,  might,  could,  would  or 
should  trouble  them  now,  in  the  future,  or  had  troubled 
them  in  the  past.  This  constantly  looking  out  for 
trouble  and  sort  of  expecting  to  find  it  puts  wrinkles 
and  gray  hair  on  a  good  many  men.  We  have  had  a 
spell  of  wet  weather  that  has  been  booming  the  grass 
crop  and  everything  of  a  like  nature,  but  there  was  an 
acre  or  two  that  we  did  not  finish,  and  so  we  harp  on 
that  rather  than  our  many  blessings.  This  continually 
running  down  our  business  and  magnifying  its  trials 
has  made  many  people  think  there  is  no  pleasure  in  a 
farmer’s  life,  and  that  it  is  a  sort  of  degraded  business. 
We  think  the  man  who  works  in  town  and  wears  clothes 
of  a  little  later  cut  (he  got  them  on  “tick”)  has  white 
hands  and  perhaps  speaks  with  a  little  softer  voice,  has 
a  better  time.  But  follow  him  around  a  few  days,  and 
one  will  gladly  go  back  to  the  farm  more  contented  and 
willing  to  dig  a  little  harder.  Let  us  preach  prosperity 
and  tell  of  our  blessings  and  our  successes,  so  that  the 
other  man  will  envy  us  rather  than  pity  us.  Prosperity 
seems  to  look  for  those  who  preach  her  gospel. 

The  opening  of  new  Indian  lands  this  Summer  will 
again  call  attention  to  the  wandering  homeseekers  who 
spend  their  lives  in  a  perpetual  search  after  some  Land 
of  Promise,  forever  moving  on  to  fresh  fields  and  pas¬ 
tures  new.  One  would  imagine,  to  read  some  newspaper 
and  magazine  descriptions,  that  these  “movers”  were 
representative  western  farmers,  and  that  there  were  no 
strongly-rooted  local  attachments  among  them.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  chronic  mover  is  confined  to  no  one 
section  of  the  country,  and  we  find  quite  as  many  per¬ 
sons  of  this  character  in  the  suburban  sections  of  the 
East  as  in  the  newest  of  the  new  West.  The  western 
“sooner,”  if  he  does  not  make  a  permanent  home  for 
himself,  at  least  blazes  the  way  for  others  to  do  so.  The 
wandering  commuter  of  the  suburbs  belongs  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  class,  however,  and  it  is  pathetic  to  one  capa¬ 
ble  of  permanent  love  for  home  to  see  the  readiness 
with  which  such  people  desert  one  locality  for  another, 
renting  or  buying  as  their  means  permit,  but  ever  seek¬ 
ing  new  friends  and  new  surroundings.  This  restlessness 
is  not  without  effect  cn  national  life,  for  love  of  home  is 
the  starting  point  of  civic  pride,  and  without  it  we  cannot 
attain  to  the  larger  pride  called  patriotism.  “East  or 
west,  hame  is  best,”  says  the  Scotch  proverb,  and  it  is  a 
sorry  day  for  any  man  when  no  one  locality  appeals  to 
his  best  instincts  as  a  citizen,  unless  he  is  one  of  those 
rare  souls  whose  universal  sympathy  makes  him  a  citizen 
brother  to  all  men. 

* 

The  Lbiited  States  Supreme  Court  decides  that  the 
anti-oleo  law  is  constitutional.  This  ends  a  hard 
fight,  lasting  through  many  years.  The  manufacturers 
of  oleo  attempted  to  break  the  law  passed  last  year. 
This  law  levied  a  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  oleo  col¬ 
ored  so  that  it  looks  like  butter.  The  lawyers  argued 
that  the  oleo  was  colored  by  mixing  highly  colored 
butter  with  it  so  that  it  was  not  “artificially  colored.” 
The  court  properly  replied  to  this  by  saying  that  the 
tax  has  to  do  with  the  finished  product  and  not  with  the 
details  of  manufacture.  The  lawyers  also  claimed  that 
the  tax  is  too  high,  and  is  not  only  an  injustice  but 
interferes  with  the  police  powers  of  the  States.  The 
court’s  answer  to  this  is  that  Congress  evidently  intended 
to  stop  the  manufacture  of  colored  oleo.  It  was  within 
its  powers  to  do  so,  and  the  court  must  uphold  Congress 
when  it  thus  acts.  That  settles  it — and  in  the  right  way, 
for  the  decision  makes  it  clear  that  Congress  may  go  on 
and  legislate  against  other  fraudulent  food  products. 
This  victory  ought  to  give  farmers  fresh  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  secure  just  legislation.  Most  of  us  re¬ 
member  how  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Grout  bill 
was  developed.  It  was  a  matter  of  education.  First  one 
argument  and  then  another  was  tried,  until  all  got 
together  on  the  simple  question  of  honesty.  It  was  a 
dishonest  thing  to  color  cheap  fats  and  sell  them  at 
butter  prices.  The  counterfeiter  who  was  caught  at 
thjs  trick  went  to  jail — in  principle  the  rich  oleo  manu¬ 
facturer  was  no  better.  On  that  issue  the  people  could 
be  roused — and  they  won.  When  the  bill  came  up  for 
final  passage  many  Senators  would  gladly  have  dodged 
it,  for  the  oleo  lobby  was  very  strong.  How  the  letters 
and  telegrams  poured  in  upon  them !  They  were  swept 
off  their  feet,  and  did  not  dare  to  vote  against  the 
expressed  desires  of  the  farmers.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
lesson.  We  need  a  parcels  post  and  larger  powers  for 
the  interstate  railroad  commission.  Congress  has  the 


power  to  give  them  to  us,  but  will  never  do  so  until 
we  get  together,  as  we  did  on  the  oleo  question,  and 
demand  them. 

* 

I  he  agricultural  papers  were  chiefly  responsible  for 
starting  rural  free  delivery  of  the  mail.  The  large  daily 
papers  were  for  the  most  part  opposed  to  it.  They  made 
fun  of  rural  delivery  until  the  farmers  made  it  clear 
that  they  were  in  earnest — then  the  great  dailies  came 
in  and  helped.  Now  the  daily  papers  are  reaping  a  large 
share  of  the  benefit.  Rural  mail  service  gives  the  farmer 
a  chance  to  take  a  daily  paper,  and  thousands  are  now 
taken  where  one  went  before.  This  interest  in  a  daily 
news  service  seems  to  have  deceived  the  managers  of 
some  dailies.  They  are  organizing  “farm  departments” 
and  local  departments.  We  hear  them  say  that  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  drive  the  agricultural  papers  and  the  county 
weeklies  out  of  business.  They  will  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort.  The  weekly  papers  can  take  on 
new  character  and  strength,  and  become  more  of  a 
power  than  ever.  The  very  nature  of  the  daily  paper 
unfits  it  to  become  the  champion  and  close  friend  of  a 
farmer.  It  may  entertain  or  instruct  him,  but  it  cannot 
gain  his  confidence  or  appeal  to  him  as  his  farm  or 
local  paper  can.  1  he  daily  “farm  department”  will  give 
farmers  a  class  of  matter  which  the  true  agricultural 
papers  can  well  afford  to  drop.  It  ought  to  give  us  a 
better  chance  than  ever  to  grow  and  get  closer  to  the 
farm. 

* 

The  following  story  may  be  old  to  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers:  Two  old  farmers  sat  by  the  fire  at  night.  With 
them  was  the  son  of  Farmer  A.  This  boy  had  an  ambi¬ 
tion  to  go  to  an  agricultural  college.  His  father  re¬ 
fused  to  send  him  there  in  spite  of  the  boy’s  pleading 
and  arguments.  The  boy  argued  that  he  wanted  to  be 
a  good  farmer ;  that  it  was  necessary,  more  than  ever 
before,  for  a  farmer  to  study  the  scientific  principles 
which  make  the  foundation  of  his  business,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  lifelong  handicap  for  him  to  try  to  con¬ 
duct  a  good  farm  without  such  knowledge.  To  this 
the  father  replied  that  he  was  a  good  farmer,  that  he 
had  never  studied  science  at  a  college  nor  had  his  father 
before  him.  Book  education  might  do  for  lawyers  or 
doctors — in  fact,  he  had  to  admit  that  these  men  were 
obliged  to  go  to  books  for  the  experience  of  others. 
Farming,  he  claimed,  was  different.  A  fancy  farmer 
or  a  rich  man  playing  with  the  soil  might  find  some 
value  in  books,  but  not  a  working  farmer  who  needed 
experience  and  good  judgment  and  little  else,  so  he 
said  ‘‘No’  to  the  boy.  Farmer  B  had  listened  to  the 
discussion  without  saying  a  word.  A  hard-working, 
successful  farmer,  he  had  sent  his  own  son  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  because  he  saw  that  if  it  were  decided 
that  lawyers  and  doctors  can  use  an  education  while 
farmers  cannot,  the  latter  must  be  put  in  an  inferior 
position.  When  Farmer  A  said  “No!”  so  positively 
he  asked : 

“Isn’t  the  land  worth  the  manure ?” 

It  was  one  of  those  bits  of  homely  philosophy  which 
cut  open  a  question  to  the  heart.  When  land  becomes 
too  poor  to  be  worth  fertilizing  it  may  be  abandoned. 
When  a  man  decides  that  his  own  son  or  his  own  busi¬ 
ness  cannot  utilize  the  benefits  which  education  has  to 
offer,  he  discredits  his  son  and  his  business  in  the  most 
harmful  way.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  work  done  in 
agricultural  education  in  the  past  has  not  been  such  as 
to  command  the  respect  of  hard-headed  old  farmers. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  education,  but  of 
the  methods  employed  by  teachers. 


BREVITIES. 

Is  the  Ben  Davis  apple  a  tree  that  “is  known  by  its 
fruits?” 

“Takes  the  cake!”  The  cow’s  udder  when  the  hired  man 
milks  her  with  his  cowhide  boot. 

IIow  can  a  man  hope  to  form  a  great  co-operation  when 
he  can’t  co-operate  with  his  own  family? 

It  is  said  that  Oregon’s  strawberry  crop  will  be  20  per 
cent  larger  this  season  than  ever  before. 

While  there  is  yet  time  you  may  well  plant  more  corn  if 
you  have  .the  land  to  spare.  It  will  be  needed  next  Winter. 

They  are  at  us  again  with  their  scheme  for  boring  in 
through  the  bark  of  a  tree  to  make  way  for  a  powder  or 
tincture.  We  would  not  pay  five  cents  for  any  such  remedy. 

Gentlemen  of  the  experiment  stations — the  State  foots 
the  bill  and  the  people  foot  this  and  more  to  boot.  They 
have  the  right  to  kick  when  you  do  not  shoe  the  feet  of  your 
theory  with  practice. 

WniLE  dairy  farmers  in  some  parts  of  New  York  have 
been  unable  to  plant  corn  on  account  of  continued  rains, 
truckers  in  parts  of  New  Jersey  could  not  set  tomato  and 
pepper  plants  on  account  of  drought. 

Agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  claim  to  have 
found  a  parasite  in  Central  America  which  preys  upon  the 
Cotton  boll-weevil.  If  this  is  so,  and  it  can  lie  propagated 
in  Texas,  it  may  save  the  cotton  crop.  Great  is  the  scheme 
of  setting  bug  against  bug. 

The  suburban  fakir  who  rosses  the  bark  off  shade  trees 
and  then  clothes  the  denuded  trunk  with  a  girdle  of  pink 
paint  to  “prevent  insect  and  fungus  attack”  is  at  it  again 
this  year.  Our  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  experience  suf¬ 
fers  a  shock  when  he  captures  the  same  victims  two  years 
in  succession. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Fire  at  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  May  25,  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  $2, 000, 000.  .  .  .  Ten  miners  were  suffocated 

by  gas  and  sulphur  fumes  from  a  small  locomotive  May  25 
in  the  workings  of  the  Summit  Branch  Coal  Company  ac 
Williamstown,  Dauphin  County,  Pa.  The  accident  was  one 
of  the  most  peculiar  in  the  history  of  the  anthracite  mines, 
and  no  reason  for  it  can  be  assigned  by  the  officials.  The 
dead  are:  Michael  Golden,  general  inside  foreman  of  the 
company,  and  nine  miners  and  laborers.  The  tunnel  in 
which  the  disaster  occurred  is  a  mile  long,  and  is  used  to 
convey  the  coal  mined  in  the  workings  in  the  Bear  Valley 
to  the  breaker  in  the  Williams  Valley.  .  .  .  Former 

Assistant  Attorney-General  James  N.  Tyner,  who  was  Post¬ 
master-General  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Grant  and  who 
has  held  many  important  offices  of  trust  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Harrison  J.  Barrett,  former  Assistant  Attorney  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  nephew  of  General  Tyner, 
were  acquitted  in  Criminal  Court  No.  1,  May  25,  of  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  and  bribery  in  connection  with  the 
postal  scandals.'  .  .  .  Charles  Lester  Murphy,  a  big,  raw, 

barefooted  boy  living  in  a  ramshackle  farmhouse  at  Berke¬ 
ley  Heights,  N.  J.,  was  arraigned  before  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  Whitehead  at  Newark,  May  27,  for  swindling 
through  the  mails.  lie  admitted  his  guilt.  He  was  arrest¬ 
ed  in  his  bare  feet  at  the  farmhouse  in  the  morning  by 
Postal  Inspector  Meharg,  but  was  allowed  to  put  on  shoes 
before  being  taken  to  Newark.  Murphy  is  a  tall,  fair  haired 
boy  without  more  than  a  country  education.  lie  appears  to 
be  18  years  old,  but  says  he  is  21.  lie  denies  that  he  has 
any  accomplices.  lie  was  committed  to  jail  in  Newark  in 
default  of  $1,000  bail.  The  accusation  against  Murphy  is 
that  he  solicited  mail  orders  for  stock  in  the  Lunar  Oil 
Company,  which  has  no  existence  except  in  his  own  imag¬ 
ination,  and  that  he  took  flights  in  offering  to  sell  Western 
Union  and  Marconi  Wireless  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  lie 
admitted  buying  a  mailing  list  of  promising  rural  victims 
and  said  that  he  had  received  $500  from  gullible  people  in  a 
few  weeks.  lie  smiled  when  somebody  said  that  “Lunar” 
was  a  good  name  for  his  fictitious  company.  Murphy’s  hands 
are  covered  with  tattooing  and  he  appears  to  be  as  raw  as 
any  backwoods  boy  could  possibly  be.  He  got  his  mail 
through  Fanwood  and  Scotch  Plains  under  the  name  of 
James  B.  Murphy,  and  was  easily  traced  by  the  inspector, 
lie  said  he  had  a  brother  who  was  a  draughtsman  and  had 
been  working  for  an  Arkansas  mining  company,  but  he  him¬ 
self  had  read  considerably  about  mining  schemes. 

May  29  seven  freight  and"  coal  piers  belonging  to  the  Lack¬ 
awanna  Railroad  and  a  number  of  tugs  and  canal  boats  were 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  river  front  between  Jersey  City 
and  Hoboken,  N.  J.  It  was  near  the  scene  of  the  former 
disastrous  Ilamburg-American  Line  lire.  The  damage  will 
reach  $l,000,o00.  ...  A  fire  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  May 

29,  caused  by  crossed  electric  wires,  resulted  in  loss  amount¬ 
ing  to  $350,000.  .  .  .  The  trial  of  the  case  of  the  State 

of  Texas  against  the  .T.  M.  Guffey  Petroleum  Company  and 
the  Beaumont  Confederated  Oil  and  Pipe  Line  Company, 
both  of  Beaumont,  for  penalties  aggregating  $2,250,000  for 
alleged  violation  of  the  anti  trust  act,  has  been  begun  in  tne 
District  Court  of  Travis  County.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
Guffey  company  acquired  the  holdings  of  the  Beaumont 
Confederated  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  production  of 
the  latter  company,  and  that  it  committed  other  acts  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade.  The  case  is  being  tried  before  a  jury,  most 
of  whom  are  farmers.  Testimony  was  offered  by  the  State 
showing  that  the  holdings  of  the  Beaumont  Confederated 
were  acquired  by  the  Guffey  company  and  that  some  of  the 
officers  of  the  two  companies  were  the  same.  .  .  .  Mat¬ 

thew  Stanley  qjuay,  senior  Senator  for  Pennsylvania,  died  at 
Beaver,  May  28,  aged  70. 

ADMINISTRATION. — In  connection  with  the  decision  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  take  steps  to  eliminate  objec¬ 
tionable  advertisements  from  the  newspapers,  it  was  stated 
May  25  that  all  these  cases  will  be  taken  up  individually  on 
their  merits.  Each  case  will  be  considered  carefully  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  Department,  and  when  it  is  found  to  in¬ 
volve  violations  of  the  law  governing  such  matters  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  will  be  notified. 
That  body,  according  to  the  present  plan,  is  to  notify  all 
papers  that  are  members  of  the  organization  that  the  adver¬ 
tisement  is  contrary  to  law.  Papers  that  are  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Publishers’  Association  will  be  notified  directly 
by  the  Department,  and  wherever  papers  so  notified  refuse 
to  eliminate  the  objectionable  matter  I  he  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  will  exclude  them  from  the  mails.  .  .  .  The  Bogota 

Government  has  intimated  that  it  does  not  care  to  receive 
a  Minister  from  the  United  States,  because  of  the  bitterness 
felt  by  Colombia  against  this  country. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Missouri  State  Horticultural 
Society  will  hold  its  Summer  meeting  in  the  Horticultural 
Building  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis 
June  7-10.  Special  premiums  amounting  to  $150  are  offered 
for  strawberries. 

The  next  session  of  the  New  York  State  Grange  will  be 
held  at  Ogdensburg,  beginning  February  (,  1905. 

The  American  Seed  Trade  Association  will  hold  its  twenty- 
second  annual  convention  at  the  Forest  Park  University 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  June  21  to  23. 

The  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  offers  its  usual 
special  prizes  this  season  for  gardens  and  garden  products. 
For  schedules  address  tne  secretary,  William  P.  Rich,  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Ilall,  Boston,  Mass. 

Professor  Bailey,  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Agriculture,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  college  will  add  to  its  curriculum  a  school 
of  landscape  gardening.  The  recent  appropriation  of  $250,- 
000  made  by  the  State  has  enabled  the  college  to  branch 
out  in  this  ‘direction.  This  school  of  landscape  work  will 
be  started  with  the  city  of  Ithaca  as  the  laboratory  in  which 
the  students  will  work.  One  of  Professor  Bailey’s  schemes 
is  to  induce  the  city  of  Ithaca  to  give  one  street  to  the 
College  for  experiment.  This  thoroughfare  the  college  will 
beautify  and  develop  in  a  systematic  manner  as  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  by  scientific  landscape  work.  The 
low  swamp  lands  at  this  end  of  Lake  Cayuga  have  always 
been  unsightly  and  a  menace  to  health.  These  Professor 
Bailey  proposes  to  convert  into  a  park  system  as  soon  as  the 
present  plans  for  lowering  the  lake  level  mature.  Professor 
Bailey  asserts  that  when  the  plans  of  the  college  are  carried 
out  it  will  be  the  garden  city  of  America.  The  university 
has  also  bought  two  farms  which  later  will  be  transformed 
Into  parks. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  machine  shop  of  the  Farmers’ 
Co-Operative  Machine  Company  was  laid  at  Springfield,  O., 
May  21,  in  the  presence  of  1,500  people.  The  principal  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  S.  H.  Ellis,  of  the  National  Grange, 
General  J.  Warren  Keifer  and  A.  O.  Bradfute,  President  of 
the  International  Live-stock  Association.  William  N.  White- 
ley  is  at  the  head  of  this  new  enterprise,  which  is  backed  by 
the  Grangers  of  the  country.  The  shops  will  make  every¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  agricultural  implements.  In  time  the 
company  expects  to  give  employment  to  3,000  men. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Montana  Wool  Growers’ 
Association,  held  at  Miles  City  last  month,  one  of  the  chief 
subjects  of  discussion  was  the  exorbitant  prices  the  sheep 
shearers'  union  is  endeavoring  to  enforce  this  year  for  shear¬ 
ing.  The  shearers  of  the  range  country  have  formed  a  strong 
union  and  have  fixed  an  average  price  of  12  cents  per  head 
for  shearing  sheep.  The  leading  association  of  wool  growers 
have  entered  into  an  alliance  called  the  Montana  Wool 
Growers’  Alliance,  and  are  endeavoring  to  secure  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  shearers  on  a  basis  of  eight  cents  per  head 
for  ewes,  yearlings  and  two  year  olds,  and  nine  cents  per 
head  for  three  year  old  wethers. 


A  NURSERY  CASE  IN  IOWA. 

A  nurseryman  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  whom  we  will  call 
Brown  sold  to  a  citizen  who  will  be  known  as  Smith  early 
in  the  Spring  of  1902  a  quantity  of  nursery  stock.  Mr. 
Smith  came  to  Mr.  Brown  representing  that  he,  Smith,  had 
a  suburban  place  which  he  desired  to  convert  into  a  fruit  gar¬ 
den  or  orchard,  and  then  and  tnere  contracted  an  order  with 
Brown  for  trees  and  plants  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  or 
more  dollars.  Brown,  acting  in  good  faith,  prepared  and 
delivered  the  goods  in  due  season  to  the  place  as  contracted, 
and  the  trees  were  left  in  charge  of  a  woman  who  renre- 
sented  to  be  the  mother  of  the  man  Smith.  The  order  was 
contracted  on  the  installment  plan,  but  after  a  few  small 
payments  had  been  made  Smith  acquired  bad  habits,  and 
was  thrown  out  of  work,  rendering  him  unable  to  pay  the 
remainder.  After  Brown  failed  to  get  anything  but  promises 
from  Smith,  on  further  investigation  Brown  found  the  place 
on  which  the  trees  were  left  to  belong  to  the  mother,  who 
received  the  goods,  and  in  no  way  did  Smith  have  any  title. 
Brown  then  proceeded  through  a  legal  course  and  filed  a 
mechanic's  lien  against  the  property.  Mrs.  Smith,  the 
widowed  mother,  set  up  a  plea  that  the  place  being  her 
homestead,  was  exempt,  but  suit  for  foreclosure  was  brought 
and  the  Smiths  came  Into  court,  with  the  evidence  that  Mrs. 
Smith  had  bought  the  trees  from  her  son  and  paid  him  cash 
for  them,  and  that  in  no  way  had  she  contracted  with 
Brown.  Mrs.  Smith  swore  that  her  son  was  not  nor  ever 
had  been  her  agent  legally  or  otherwise,  and  that  he  had  been 
a  paying  boarder  at  her  house  from  the  time  he  was  14 
years  old.  Mrs.  Smith  also  swore  that  a  large  part  of  the 
stock  had  been  sold  to  another  party  for  cash  and  was 
planted  on  another  place.  Mrs.  Smith  admitted  the  fact, 
however,  that  the  goods  had  all  been  delivered  in  one  bunch 
and  at  the  same  time  on  her  grounds.  The  main  plea  of  the 
defense  was  that  the  man  Smith  was  the  only  party  known 
in  the  contract  with  Brown,  and  that  Mrs.  Smith  should 
not  be  held  liable  for  her  son,  who  was  judgment  proof.  The 
vital  points  in  question  were  introduced  and  the  defense 
made  a  vehement  effort  to  convince  the  court  that  nursery 
stock  was  not  a  proper  consideration  for  a  mechanic’s  lien, 
as  the  statutes  declared.  The  court  held  that  the  planting 
of  nursery  stock  on  a  place  was  a  permanent  and  useful 
Improvement  and  that  Mrs.  Smith  had  knowingly  and  with¬ 
out  protest  allowed  and  permitted  the  stock  to  come  and 
remain  on  her  premises,  with  the  knowledge  that  Brown 
expected  the  trees  to  be  planted  thereon,  rendering  her  liable 
for  the  payment  of  the  remainder  of  the  bill.  Though  the 
defense  had  a  good  lawyer  for  their  legal  adviser  the  judg¬ 
ment  was  paid  as  rendered  and  the  defense  was  reconciled. 
History  of  economics  declares  that  no  law  can  be  made 
that  can  cover  justice  in  all  cases,  but  the  general  interest 
of  the  greatest  good  must  be  the  ruling  power  of  all  courts. 
It  being  a  known  fact  that  every  locality  has  scheming  in¬ 
dividuals  who  manage  to  be  judgment-proof  for  the  express 
purpose  of  avoiding  honest  obligations  under  all  Jaw  of 
business  and  equity,  and  this  decision  being  the  test  case 
in  Iowa,  it  will  be  the  stepping  stone  to  other  like  cases  in 
this  and  other  States,  and  will  no  doubt  be  an  added  means 
to  a  legal  means  of  reaching  justice  that  under  all  other 
heads  of  the  statutes  would  fail.  s.  n.  l. 

Des  Moines,  la. 


FRUIT  AND  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Crops  are  looking  fine  so  far.  Potatoes  are  up  from  six 
to  10  inches,  corn  the  same  ;  a  large  acreage  of  both.  Peas 
for  the  canning  factory  are  the  finest  I  have  ever  known, 
and  will  be  ready  for  canning  inside  of  10  days.  I  should 
say  about  2,000  acres.  Beans  are  also  looking  very  well ; 
they  need  hot  weather.  With  the  exception  of  cherries 
(which  are  very  promising)  the  outlook  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
is  very  poor.  j.  l.  ii. 

Freehold,  N.  J. 

The  weather  is  cooler  again,  45  degrees  at  sunrise  (May 
27).  Fine  for  work,  but  too  cool  for  corn.  Only  three 
or  four  days  yet  that  have  reached  80  degrees  in  warmest 
part  of  day.  There  is  much  complaint  of  seed  corn  and 
oats.  Pastures  and  meadows  are  fine;  just  rain  enough  in 
this  section.  All  fruit  trees  are  blooming  and  setting  well. 
Blackberry  and  other  small  fruit  canes  are  nearly  destroyed 
by  mice  and  rabbits.  Potatoes  $1.50  per  bushel;  butter  18 
cents  per  pound.  w.  s.  s. 

Elmoville,  Ill. 

Prospects  are  generally  good.  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
saw  apple  trees  blossom  fuller :  pears,  cherries  and  plums 
bid  fair  to  yield  a  full  crop;  in  fact,  all  tree  fruit  with 
exception  of  peaches,  which  were  very  badly  winterkilled. 
Grapes  are  looking  fine  at  present,  with  prospects  for  a 
full  crop.  They  stood  the  severe  Winter  very  well.  Straw¬ 
berries  are  badly  injured  by  the  hard  Winter,  and  will  not 
be  over  half  a  crop  ;  red  raspberries  are  also  Injured  to  some 
extent.  Most  of  the  fruit  growers  in  this  section  have 
their  pruning  done,  and  are  spraying  and  cultivating  when 
weather  permits,  but  are  hindered  a  great  deal  by  rains. 

North  East,  Pa.  j.  m.  b. 

In  this  section  apples  and  pears  have  blossoms  and  are 
setting  very  full;  cherries  quite  full  and  plums  about  one- 
half  crop.  Peaches  varied  in  different  orchards  from  no 
bloom  to  one-half  and  very  full.  In  my  one  orchard,  on 
rather  low  ground,  the  trees  winterkilled  very  badly.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  with  the  exceptioii  of  a 
few  peaches,  there  was  no  damage  done  to  the  fruit  by  the 
severe  Winter,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  a  large  crop 
of  fruit.  Spraying  is  being  quite  generally  done,  but  the  in¬ 
sect  enemies  seem  to  be  much  scarcer  than  usual,  especially 
the  aphis.  I  think  there  may  be  considerable  fungus  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  wet  weather.  f.  r.  h. 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Apples  bloomed  abundantly,  and  promise  a  bountiful 
crop,  also  cherries,  both  sweet  and  sour.  Pears,  standard 
and  dwarf,  both  showed  a  nice  lot  of  blossoms.  Plums, 
European  and  Japan  varieties,  promise  well ;  peaches  will 
be  scarce,  and  quinces  have  not  flowered  yet.  Small  fruits, 
currants,  raspberries  and  strawberries  pronfise  good  re¬ 
turns.  Planters  and  orchardists  are  taking  better  care  of 
their  trees,  bushes  and  plants;  more  careful  pruning,  spray¬ 
ing  and  cultivation,  and  owing  to  t.ie  good  work  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  agricultural  experiment  stations,  Grange  and  insti¬ 
tute  work,  are  able  to  detect  and  destroy  fungous  diseases 
and  insect  foes  in  time  to  save  their  fruit  and  have  the 
product  of  their  labors  reach  the  table  and  market  in  bet¬ 
ter  condition  than  formerly.  f.  m.  h. 

Dansville,  N.  Y. 

All  apples  are  blossomed  full.  Spy,  R.  I.  Greening  and 
Baldwin  that  bore  a  good  crop  last  year  are  in  full  bloom 
now.  Aphis,  bud  moth,  case-bearers  and  tent-caterpillars 
are  very  scarce.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  weather  very  unfavorable  to  setting  of  the  fruit, 
perhaps  not  enough  to  do  serious  damage.  Quite  a  large 
percentage  of  young  trees  set  last  year  winterkilled.  Pears 
generally  blossomed  full,  but  some  orchards  gave  a  light 
showing;  a  few  trees  badly  hurt  or  killed  by  cold.  Japan 
and  domestic  plums  blossomed  full.  All  peach  trees  are 
hurt  severely  by  cold,  and  many  thrifty  young  trees  five  or 
six  years  set  are  killed  to  the  ground.  Our  lowest  temper¬ 
ature  last  Winter  was  32  degrees  below  zero.  The  acreage 
of  strawberries  is  much  less  than  usual,  but  all  beds  win¬ 
tered  well,  and  are  showing  up  now  for  a  nice  crop.  The 
Spring  has  been  cold  and  backward.  Farmers  are  very  late 
with  Spring  work;  many  have  just  sown  oats,  and  some 
have  it  yet  to  do.  Very  few  have  potatoes  or  corn  planted 
(May  20).  Several  copious  rains  have  assured  a  hay  crop, 
and  made  the  pastures  good.  d.  d.  s. 

Oswego.  N.  Y. 

The  outlook  for  fruit  in  Orleans  County  is  excellent  at 
present.  Apple  trees  came  through  the  ’  Winter  in  good 
condition,  and  are  blooming  profusely.  Pears  and  peaches 
also  promise  well,  but  little  damage  from  cold  being  re¬ 
ported.  There  is  some  damage  reported  to  plum  trees,  espe¬ 
cially  prunes,  but  on  the  whole  the  prospect  for  a  large 
crop  of  fruits  of  all  kinds  was  never  t letter.  The  cold 
and  wet  Spring  has  delayed  farm  work  so  that  many  have 
failed  to  spray  as  yet.  Some  have  failed  to  sow  their  oats, 
and  much  plowing  yet  remains  to  be  done.  There  is  little 
or  no  development  of  the  scab  fungus  on  apple  trees,  and 
but  few  insects  as  yet,  so  that  the  early  spfaylng  does  not 
seem  so  necessary  this  season.  However,  most  of  those 
who  have  not  sprayed  before  blooming  will  make  an  effort 
to  do  so  immediately  after.  That  spraying  has  come  to  be 


considered  as  part  of  the  necessary  work  of  the  fruit  grower 
is  evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  power  spray  rigs  in 
operation.  Steam,  gasoline,  compressed  air,  and  gas  spray¬ 
ers  are  extensively  used.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  and 
high  price  of  labor,  the  man  who  has  any  considerable 
amount  of  orchard  cannot  afford  to  spray  by  hand  power. 
There  is  a  probability  that  apple  barrels  will  be  high  again 
this  year,  especially  should  the  crop  prove  to  be  large.  The 
coopers  are  talking  40  cents  to  begin  with.  Some  growers 
are  predicting  a  large  crop,  and  consequent  low  prices  for 
the  fruit,  which  with  the  high  price  of  barrels  will  not 
make  the  crop  very  remunerative.  a.  w.  b. 

Albion,  N.  Y.  _ 


POULTRY  DEALERS  ON  SQUAB  MARKET. 

Squabs  are  bringing  from  $2  to  $2.75  per  dozen,  and 
have  been  holding  up  very  well  this  year.  Certainly  there 
are  times  when  the  market  is  stuck,  but  it  always  reacts 
in  a  week  or  two.  I  don't  think  that  the  squab  business 
will  fail,  as  there  is  always  enough  trade  for  the  quantity. 

New  York.  abe.  kassel. 

Demand  for  squabs  is  good;  prices  $2  to  $2.50  per  dozen 
the  past  four  months.  Severe  cold  killed  a  great  many  that 
were  not  well  housed.  The  arrival  of  Spring  chickens  will 
reduce  the  price  of  squabs,  also  demand.  More  are  being 
raised,  and  we  look  to  see  low  prices  from  now  on  up  to 
cold  weather;  they  sell  best  December  to  May;  we  are  pay¬ 
ing  $2.25  per  dozen  to-day  here.  romer  Bros. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Squabs  are  selling  now,  as  to  the  quality  of  them,  from 
15  to  30  cents  apiece.  In  dealing  with  them  around  here, 
we  talk  by  the  piece.  Good,  big,  large,  fat  birds  are  worth 
25  to  30  cents,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  de¬ 
mand  will  not  be  kept  up.  Of  course' a  large  supply  means 
lower  prices ;  short  supply  means  higher  prices.  The  de¬ 
mand  and  the  quality  will  regulate  the  price.  I  hardly 
think  they  will  be  overdone  for  the  next  few  years.  Prices 
have  been  very  fair  so  far  this  year,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
they  will  be  kept  up,  because  they  are  cutting  out  other 
small  wild  game,  and  squabs  take  their  places  in  a  meas¬ 
ure.  I  do  not  think  anyone  who  has  a  chance  to  raise  a 

few  of  these  birds  will  make  any  mistake. 

Boston,  Mass.  j.  r.  kimball  co. 

In  the  past  several  years  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
enough  squabs  to  supply  our  trade,  and  we  are  buying  at 
all  times  all  we  can  get.  Since  the  wild  game  birds  have 
been  so  scarce,  and  will  be  so  in  the  future,  it  has  made  a 
better  demand  for  squabs,  especially  for  banquets  or  for 
extra  dish  on  hotel  tables  on  special  occasions,  and  we 

cannot  see  any  reason  for  decline  in  prices,  excepting  Sum¬ 
mer,  when  they  are  all  breeding  so  fast;  then  11m  price 
declines  5  or  10  cents  a  pair,  but  very  seldom  it  lasts  over 
two  weeks.  There  is  one  mistake  a  great  many  people 
make  who  think  of  raising  squabs ;  they  read  books  on 

squabs  which  tell  that  they  can  sell  all  they  can  raise  at 
50  to  00  cents  a  pair,  which  is  too  high,  and  at  such  prices 
it  will  stop  all  sale  of  them.  We  pay  our  people  30  cents 
a  pair  by  the  year  for  all  they  raise;  those  who  ohly  bring 
us  some  occasionally  we  pay  25  cents  a  pair,  and  at  these 
prices  it  pays  well.  We  have  a  coop  with  GOO  in,  and  it  is 
a  fine  investment.  We  should  advise  anyone  to  start  in 
with  a  few  pairs  and  steadily  increase,  and  they  will  have 
a  nice  investment  all  the  year.  b.  d.  ROGERS’  sons. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  think  the  demand  for  squabs  any  less  than  It 
has  been  in  the  previous  years,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
believe  it  is  growing  from  year  to  year.  Of  course  the 

thing  may  be  overdone  in  years  to  come,  but  I  do  not 

think  the  raising  of  squabs  is  going  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  have  a  great  effect  on  the  market  for  several 
years.  It  is  like  the  poultry-raising  business;  a  great 
many  people  start  in  with  great  expectations,  and  let  it 

fall  through.  But  I  think  to  a  good  legitimate  business 

man,  the  raising  of  squabs  would  be  a  very  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  The  price  ruling  in  this  market  at  present  is  $4 
to  $5  a  dozen  for  No.  1  stock,  and  $1.50  to  $2.50  for  No.  2. 
The  price  of  squabs  last  year  at  storing  time  during  July 
and  August  was  $2.25  to  $2.75  a  dozen  for  No.  1  stock. 
The  stringent  game  laws  of  the  United  States  at  present 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  squab  business,  as  very 
little  game  in  the  feather  line  can  be  sold  in  open  market. 
Consequently,  it  creates  a  demand  for  squabs  to  take  the 
place  of  quail,  pheasants,  etc.,  and  as  long  as  the  game  law 
remains  thus  I  look  for  a  good  market  for  squabs.  The 
only  kind  of  pigeon  that  should  be  raised  for  squabs  is  the 
Homer.  It  produces  a  large  white  squab,  -which  is  much 
more  valuable  than  a  small  dark  bird.  c.  r.  ferguson. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  _ 


SALE  OF  JERSEYS.- — About  150  people  assembled  at  the 
closing-out  sale  of  the  Fort  Hill  Farm  herd  of  Jersey  cattle 
at  Thompson,  Conn.,  on  Wednesday,  May  25.  As  a  rule  the 
stock  sold  low,  but  the  “picks”  occasionally  elicited  some 
spirited  bidding.  The  highest  price  was  $420  for  the  splen¬ 
did  young  cow  Ilood  Farm  Torono  153471,  which  was  well 
worth  the  money.  The  cow  Koffee's  Winnie  113001  went 
apparently  cheap  at  $1G0,  for  she  had  milked  up  to  her 
Hood  Farm  record  of  52  pounds  the  day  preceding  the  sale. 
Her  years  (nine)  were  construed  to  be  somewhat  against 
her,  but  with  a  cow  of  her  constitution  should  not  have 
prohibited  a  higher  price.  Few  of  the  cows  were  fresh,  and 
those  that  had  milked  off  correspondingly  sold  off.  There  is 
nothing  quite  so  taking  with  buyers  as  a  booming  fresh 
udder.  The  bulls  sold  propoftionafely  better  than  the  cows 
and  heifers. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  letter  printed  below  is  certainly  a  strong  endorse¬ 
ment  of  Sloan’s  Liniment  as  a  preventive  and  cure  for  hog 
cholera.  We  know  it  has  much  merit  as  a  horse  and  family 
remedy.  “During  the  Fall  of  1903  I  was  losing  my  hogs 
with  cholera.  A.  P.  Williams,  of  Burnett’s  Creek,  recom¬ 
mended  your  liniment  to  me  a  sure  cure  for  all  kinds  of  hog 
cholera.  I  used  it  with  great  success  and  have  not  lost  a 
hog  with  cholera  since.  I  can  cheerfully  recommend  Sloan’s 
Liniment  as  a  sure  cure  for  hog  cholera  and  will  never  be 
without  it.” — Marion  Swartzell,  Iieadlee,  Ind. 

The  hard  work  of  hauling  out  manure  has  disappeared 
since  the  Kemp  &  Burpee  machines  appeared,  and  the  new 
“Success”  has  widened  the  field  of  usefulness  for  such  ma¬ 
chines  until  now  there  is  nothing  lacking.  The  new  cata¬ 
logue  of  this  company  illustrates  and  describes  the  “Success” 
as  well  as  the  older  machines  made  by  it,  and  contains  be¬ 
sides  many  useful  hints  as  to  saving  and  preparing  farm  ma¬ 
nures  to  secure  the  most  benefit  from  them.  It  will  pay 
anyone  needing  a  manure  spreader,  and  every  farmer  needs 
one  unless  already  supplied,  to  send  for  the  catalogue  of  this 
company  and  give  it  a  careful  reading.  It  is  sent  free  to  all 
inquirers.  Address  Kemp  &  Burpee  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

To-day  the  hay  crop  represents  an  annual  income  of  over 
$500,000,000  to  the  farmer  of  the  country.  The  invention 
of  the  hay  press  is  wholly  responsible  for  this,  as  without 
this  means  of  preparing  hay  and  straw  for  transportation 
it  would  be  impossible  to  market  it.  The  inventor  of  the 
hay  press  was  George  Ertel,  whose  attention  was  called  to 
the  subject  by  seeing  some  men  in  a  field  trying  to  tie  up 
hay  in  bundles  with  ropes.  His  first. press  was  a  crude  af¬ 
fair  compared  with  the  steel  presses  turned  out  by  the  firm 
to-day.  The  Geo.  Ertel  Co.  is  located  at  Quincy,  Ill.,  and 
publishes  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  information  about  the 
hay  business  called  “Hay  Press  Hints.”  A  copy  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  charge  by  addressing  them. 

The  exhibit  of  the  A.  B.  Farqulmr  Co.  in  the  Palace  of 
Agriculture  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  comprising  engines, 
boilers,  thrashers,  sawmills  and  agricultural  machinery,  is  a 
revelation  in  mechanical  improvement.  Even  the  last  year 
has  seen  some  remarkably  advances  along  this  line.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Farquhar  Co.  are  exhibiting  the  only  mechanical 
log  turner  in  the  world  that  can  be  used  with  a  portable 
mill.  The  thrashing  machines,  grain  drills  and  other  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  exhibited  possess  unique  features  of 
merit  that  make  them  worthy  of  careful  inspection.  To 
those  who  cannot  see  this  exhibit  at  the  Fair,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  possess  a  catalogue  describing  and  illustrating 
this  machinery  just  as  it  is.  The  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd., 
York,  Pa.,  will  send  one  free  for  the  asking.  It  is  worth 
having. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  SCEPTIC. 

When  father  got  his  picture  took  he  had  a 
winning  smile, 

,Tes’  like  an  angel  whispered  to  him  every 
little  while. 

lie  wore  a  stand-up  collar  and  a  button-hole 
bouquet, 

An’  looked  the  fam’ly  over  in  a  kind  and  pa¬ 
tient  way, 

Like  nothin’  ever  riled  him.  None  who  saw 
him  would  have  said 

He’d  have  the  heart  to  take  a  strap  to  me  out 
in  the  shed. 

The  photograph  can  never  do  full  justice  to 
the  look 

That  father's  face  had  on  the  day  he  got  his 
picture  took. 

But  when  we  got  back  home  It  wasn’t  any 
time  at  all 

Till  father  smoked  his  pipe  an’  left  his  coat 
out  in  the  hall, 

An’  looked  as  fierce  as  anything,  an’  started 
in  to  scold 

Because  the  steak  was  tough  an’  everything 
was  gettin’  cold. 

I  tell  you  it  was  somethin’  most  discouragin’ 
an’  strange 

To  see  his  disposition  undergo  so  great  a 
change. 

I  wish  we  could  arrange  it  every  day,  by 
hook  or  crook, 

To  have  him  take  a  trip  to  to\yn  an’  get  his 
picture  took. 

So  when  I  see  the  portrait  of  a  statesman, 
looking  grave, 

Or  of  some  military  man  a-standin’  up  so 
brave, 

Or  of  some  actress  lady,  with  a  sweet  an’ 
tender  smile, 

Or  of  some  financier,  with  an  expression  free 
from  guile, 

Or  of  some  scientific  man,  a-looklng  calmly 
wise. 

Or  of  a  violinist,  with  his  hair  down  in  his 
eyes, 

Or  of  some  literary  chap  a-bendin‘  o’er  a 
book, 

I  think  about  the  day  that  father  got  his 
picture  took. 

— Washington  Star. 

* 

Among  rag  carpets  offered  by  some  city 
stores  are  patterns  designated  Betsy  Ross, 
Martha  Washington  and  Colonial  Dante. 
The  Betsy  Ross  is  striped,  while  the  oth¬ 
ers  give  a  plaid  effect.  They  cost  65  cents 
a  yard. 

* 

A  western  judge  who  excited  comment 
some  time  ago  by  asserting  that  a  hus¬ 
band  had  a  legal  right  to  spank  his  re¬ 
fractory  spouse,  now  publicly  declares  that 
a  household  can  have  only  one  head,  and 
that  the  husband.  The  reason  for  this 
dogmatic  assertion,  however,  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  judge  is  a  bachelor. 

* 

The  New  Jersey  court  which  recently 
decided  that  a  girl’s  life  possesses  only 
one-half  the  money  value  of  a  boy’s  does 
not  really  discriminate  against  the  femi¬ 
nine  sex,  for  the  decision  was  based  solely 
upon  prospective  ability  to  earn  money. 
The  real  value  of  a  woman,  either  to  her 
family  or  to  society,  does  not  lie  in  her 
ability  to  earn  money  alone.  Indeed,  we 
usually  find  that  the  woman  whose  death 
or  disability  is  a  real  calamity  to  those 
about  her  is  one  who  has  never  earned 
actual  wages  at  all.  It  is  also  often  noted 
that  a  wage-earning  daughter  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  income  is  of  more  actual  value  to 
her  parents  than  a  son  of  larger  earning 
capacity,  because  she  is  more  willing  to 
use  her  earnings  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
On  the  whole,  the  New  Jersey  decision 
seems  correct  in  law,  but  not  in  justice. 

* 

One  of  the  subjects  discussed  before  the 
women’s  institutes  in  Ontario,  Canada, 
this  Spring,  is  “The  Apple  in  Its  Relation 
to  Domestic  Comfort.”  That  is  a  very 
suggestive  title.  If  the  average  country 
home  cut  apples  out  of  its  bill  of  fare 
the  deprivation  would  soon  show  us  how 
much  we  depend  on  this  familiar  fruit. 
Here  is  recipe  for  apple  puffs,  a  good  and 
uncommon  apple  dish  given  in  the  Home 
Science  Magazine.  Sift  together  one  pint 
of  flour,  three  level  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder,  and  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt. 
Mix  into  a  soft  dough  with  one  scant  cup 


of  milk,  one  beaten  egg,  and  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  melted  butter.  Divide  among 
the  eight  cups  of  the  muffin  pan  and 
lay  sections  of  apple  on  top,  sticking  the 
sharp  edge  in.  Sprinkle  with  spiced  sugar, 
then  bake  like  any  muffins.  These  may 
be  eaten  like  warm  bread  or  served  with 
a  rich  sauce  for  a  pudding. 

* 

A  household  novelty  recently  noted  is 
the  X-Radium  heater,  used  on  the  table 
to  keep  food  warm  during  a  meal.  What 
X-Radium  may  be  is  the  maker’s  secret, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  a  substance  which 
takes  up  heat  as  a  sponge  takes  up  water, 
holding  and  retaining  it  for  an  indefinite 
time.  The  heater  is  made  in  two  parts: 
First,  a  heating  pad  of  stamped  steel  filled 
with  X-Radium;  second,  a  stamped  steel 
bowl-shaped  stand,  with  asbestos  mat  in 
the  bottom,  into  which  the  pad  is  placed 
after  being  heated.  Both  parts  are  finely 
finished,  polished  and  heavily  nickel-plated. 
The  pad  is  put  on  the  stove  for  20  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  placed  in  the  receiver, 
where  it  is  said  to  retain  the  heat  for 
two  hours.  It  would  seem  a  decided  con¬ 
venience  in  Summer,  when  cooking  by 
gas  or  oil,  as  one  is  often  obliged  to 
keep  the  burner  going  merely  to  retain 
the  heat  in  coffee  pot  or  tea-kettle.  This 
heater  costs  $2.50  complete. 

* 

In  spite  of  gas  and  electric  light,  lamps 
remain  a  necessity,  and  their  beauty  be¬ 
comes  more  marked  each  season.  They 
also  become  more  costly,  especially  where, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  the  shade  is  priced 
separately.  The  wrought-iron  hanging 
lamps  for  library  or  dining  room,  with 
colored  bent  glass  paneled  shade  finished 
with  bead  fringe  cost  from  $15  to  $100; 
wrought-iron  hanging  porch  lanterns,  very 
suitable  for  the  country  home,  are  from 
$3.50  to  $25,  while  the  porch  side  lanterns 
cost  $5.50  to  $37.50.  Japanese  pottery 
vases  mounted  as  lanterns  cost  $7.50  to 
$15;  Japanese  bronze  $40  and  up.  Lamps 
made  in  mission  style  of  heavy  dark  oak 
have  shades  to  match,  set  with  colored 
glass  panels ;  they  look  very  sombre,  and 
cost  from  $7.50  to  $45.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  the  long-departed  Californians  who 
made  the  original  mission  furniture  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  these  laborious 
lamps.  Among  the  Summer  lamp  shades 
are  those  of  burlap,  plain  and  figured; 
they  are  dome-shaped,  finished  with  a 
fringe  of  colored  glass  beads  and  cost  $5 
to  $6.50. 

* 

A  farm  account  book  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment,  especially  if  one  has  to  cope  with 
such  an  emergency  as  confronted  Farmer 
Dockridge,  as  reported  in  the  Youth's 
Companion.  He  was  hastily  awakened  in 
the  dead  of  night  by  Alf,  the  hired  man, 
who  told  him  the  barn  was  on  fire.  In¬ 
structing  Alf  to  blindfold  the  horses  and 
lead  them  out  through  the  back  door, 
if  there  was  time  enough,  he  hurriedly 
donned  his  trousers,  rushed  into  the  Sum¬ 
mer  kitchen,  grabbed  up  a  screw-driver 
and  ran  out  to  the  barn.  The  roof  was 
burning  fiercely,  but  he  dashed  into  the 
building  and  began  with  frantic  haste  to 
unscrew  the  hinges  of  the  smooth  pine 
door  that  opened  into  the  corn-bin.  Alf 
had  succeeded  in  getting  the  horses  out 
safely,  and  the  sparks  were  falling  round 
the  old  man ;  but  he  stuck  to  his  task 
until  he  finished  it,  and  emerged  from  the 
burning  barn,  carrying  the  door,  just  as 
the  roof  fell  in. 

“That’s  a  good  deal  of  a  risk  to  take  for 
the  sake  of  saving  a  bit  of  kindling-wood,” 
commented  a  neighbor  who  had  been 
awakened  by  the  flames,  and  had  run  over 
to  see  if  he  could  be  of  any  use.” 

“Kindling  wood!”  exclaimed  Farmer 
Dockridge,  pointing  to  the  pencil  marks 
that  covered  the  door.  “See  them  figgers? 
There’s  all  my  business  accounts  fer  the 
last  six  years.  That  door’s  wuth  more 
than  the  hull  barn !” 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Skirts  are  growing  fuller,  and  the  pat¬ 
tern  shown  is  a  recent  and  attractive  one. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores,  there  be¬ 
ing  a  box  pleat  at  the  back  edge  of  each 
with  tucks  between  that  are  stitched  with 
silk.  The  pleats  in  the  center  back  meet 
and  beneath  them  the  invisible  closing  is 


22  to  30  waist. 

made.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  9^4  yards  21  inches 
wide,  9J4  yards  27  inches  wide  or  5J4 
yards  44  inches  wide  with  5^4  yards  of 
lace  applique.  The  pattern  4687  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  excellent  model  given  will  be  found 
useful  for  all  waist  materials,  and  will 
form  a  useful  style  for  a  shirtwaist  dress. 
It  is  made  up  to  46  inches  bust  measure, 
which  fits  it  for  stout  figures.  The  waist 
is  made  with  fronts  and  back,  that  are 
fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 


4716  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 
36  to  46  bust. 


seams,  and  is  gathered  at  the  waist  line, 
the  back  being  drawn  down  smoothly,  the 
fronts  made  to  blouse  over  the  belt.  The 
sleeves  are  the  accepted  ones  of  the  season 
and  are  finished  with  straight  cuffs  and 
the  shaped  stock  finishes  the  neck.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  4^4  yards  21  inches  wide,  4 
yards  27  inches  wide  or  2  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  %  yard  of  any  width  for  stock. 
The  pattern  4715  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inch  bust  measure ; 
price  10  cents. 


A  Word  About  Greens. 

Sheep  sorrel  is  a  plant  whose  fine  acid 
flavor  is  made  of  but  little  use  except  by 
the  children,  who  delight  in  its  sourness. 
Sorrel  is  of  more  use  than  the  farmer  be¬ 
lieves  to  whom  it  is  a  troublesome  weed. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  in 
our  list  of  Spring  foods,  containing,  as  it 
does,  a  tonic  acid.  It  is  better  cooked 
than  eaten  raw.  It  can  be  boiled  and 
served  like  other  greens,  or  it  can  be  used 
in  cream  of  sorrel  soup.  This  is  made 
by  cooking  three  large  handfuls  of  sorrel 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  till  done,  then 
rub  through  a  sieve,  and  add  to  a  quart 
of  hot  white  stock.  Make  a  white  sauce 
of  one  tablespoonful  each  of  flour  and 
butter  and  one  pint  of  milk,  seasoned  with 
salt  and  pepper.  If  preferred  after  adding 
this  sauce  to  the  stock,  just  before  serv¬ 
ing  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and 
one-half  cupful  cream.  Sheep  sorrel  does 
not  belong  to  the  true  sorrel  family,  but  is 
a  species  of  dock,  the  sorrel  being  acid, 
and  the  docks  bitter.  Possibly  all  the 
docks  make  good  greens,  but  the  only 
kind  we  have  ever  used  is  the  curled  or 
narrow  leaved.  It -grows  thriftily  in  gar¬ 
dens,  usually  as  soon  as  any  vegetable 
growth  begins.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
eradicate.  1  he  roots  have  a  medicinal 
value,  and  are  used  in  making  root  beer 
in  connection  with  dandelion  and  bur¬ 
dock  roots.  The  burdock  is  said  to  be 
used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  the  roots  resembling  artichokes. 
Sorrel  seed  is  offered  by  the  seed  growers 
for  five  cents  a  packet.  This  improved 
kind  has  large  leaves  and  a  habit  of  rapid 
growth. 

Spinach  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
of  the  cultivated  greens,  and  deserves  to  be 
grown  in  every  garden.  It  has  a  most 
beneficial  effect  on  the  system.  The 
French  cook  spinach  in  its  own  juices, 
thus  prepared,  they  call  it  “the  broom  of 
the  stomach,”  as  it  is  a  most  valuable 
medicine  in  the  guise  of  food.  Spinach 
thus  cooked  is  claimed  to  be  Nature’s 
sovereign  remedy  for  producing  a  fine 
complexion.  A  good  sized  packet  of  spin¬ 
ach  seed  costs  but  five  cents.  The  leaves 
make  one  of  the  finest  greens  and  will 
please  those  who  object  to  the  bitterness 
of  the  dandelion  or  the  pungency  of  the 
mustard.  The  latter  plant  make  a  very 
palatable  dish  to  those  who  like  the  mus¬ 
tard  flavor.  We  grew  the  mustard  last 
year,  but  prefer  the  old  stand-by,  spinach. 
The  mustard  leaves  grew  to  a  large  size, 
and  the  plants  were  slow  about  running 
to  seed.  Helen  c.  Andrews. 

It  is  only  a  poor  sort  of  happiness  that 
could  ever  come  by  caring  very  much 
about  our  own  pleasures.  We  can  only 
have  the  highest  happiness,  such  as  goes 
along  with  being  a  great  man,  by  having 
wide  thoughts  and  much  feeling  for  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  ourselves. — 
George  Eliot. 


Are  You  Chained 


ToThe  Wash  Tub 


Whether  a  housekeeper  does 
her  own  washing  or  not  the 
worry  and  work  connected  with 
“  Blue  Monday”  literally  chain 
her  to  the  Wash-Tub.  We  can 
sever  the  chain .  Let  us  send 1 
you  the 


“1900” 


Ball 

Bearing 


Family  Washer 


■pni  A  I  Freight  prepaid.  No  money  or  promise  of  any  kind  is  re- 
|  |  Lb  quired.  Use  it  for  thirty  days;  then  if  you  do  not  wish  to 

purchase  return  it  at  our  expense.  We  pay  the  Freight  both  ways. 
Unlike  all  other  washers,  the  “1900”  sends  the  water  through  the 
clothes  and  washes  them  absolutely  clean  in  six  minutes  with  no  wear 
or  tear  on  the  garments  or  the  operator.  Perfectly  adjusted  Ball-Bearings 
do  the  same  for  it  as  for  the  bicycle — make  it  work  with  little  effort. 

IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TO  YOU  FOR  THIRTY  DAYS 

Write  today  for  full  information  and  Free  Catalogue. 

“1900”  Washer  Co.,  106  F  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Mattings,  Rugs  and  Floor  Edges 

It  is  the  fashion  to  praise  without  qual¬ 
ifying  the  use  of  straw  mattings  for  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  even  for  Summer  sitting- 
rooms.  They  are  cooler  than  woolen  car¬ 
pets,  and  fresh  mattings  never  offend  one’s 
tastes,  as  ugly  carpets  often  do;  when 
new  or  freshly  wiped  over  with  a  wet 
cloth,  they  look  clean,  and  give  out  a 
cleanly  odor;  they  do  not  absorb  the  odor 
of  perspiring  nights,  nor  the  stale  per¬ 
fume  from  the  soapy  water  left  in  the 
bowl,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  a 
matting’s  life  it  is  easily  swept,  the  lint 
does  not  stick;  one  sweep  of  the  broom  is 
sufficient — but  afterward  !  Ah  !  If  a  mat¬ 
ted  room  is  used  daily,  and  much  sooner 
if  it  is  occupied  by  two  persons,  or  is 
mother’s  room,  where  there  is  much 
childish  scuffling,  at  the  end  of  six  months 
neither  broom  nor  brush  will  do  dutiful 
execution  at  each  sweep  of  the  arm.  What 
is  the  matter?  There’s  a  hair  hanging 
there,  and  there  is  a  mouse,  no,  it  is  only 
a  fluff  of  gray  lint  that  the  broom  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  caught,  yet  now  it  is  left  be¬ 
hind,  and  a  second,  or  a  third  sweep  of 
the  broom  is  needed  to  bring  along  the 
linty  mass,  and  after  various  attempts 
the  sweeper  gives  it  up  and  stoops  down  to 
pick  up  the  bit  of  obstinate  grayness,  only 
to  find  that  it,  as  well  as  a  dozen  other 
gray  bits,  more  or  less  large,  have  caught 
fast  on  crushed  and  splintered  points  of 
the  straw.  From  this  time  on  content  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  for  the  occupant  of  a 
straw-matted  room,  for  she  had  to  remem¬ 
ber  and  lift  her  woolen  gown  if  forced  to 
stoop  to  pick  up  a  dropped  article,  for 
upon  rising  from  her  knees  she  will  find 
that  she  has  a  half  hour’s  trial  of  patience 
before  her  to  extract  from  the  meshes  of 
her  gown  the  many  tiny  straw  slivers  that 
have  penetrated  under  the  woven  threads. 
Even  if  she  avoids  kneeling  she  cannot 
avoid  having  her  skirt  edges  filled  with 
straw  slivers  each  day.  Such  experiences 
are  among  the  real  trials  of  life. 

“This  matting  is  only  a  year  old,  yet  it 
must  be  turned  at  May’s  housecleaning,” 
and  it  is,  only  to  find  that  the  wrong  side 
is  not  woven  smooth,  so  is  never  desirable ! 
Early  in  the  second  year  of  a  matting’s 
usefulness  it  “shows  wear”  wherever  has 
rested  a  set  of  castors  or  chair  legs  have 
been  used,  and  at  the  end  of  this  second 
year  it  is  “smashed  clear  through”  in  these 
worn  places,  and  if  the  American  rocker 
has  been  a  guest  there  are  generally 
patches  of  glossiness,  anything  but  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  housekepeer.  The  ideal  bed¬ 
room  floor  is  of  hard  pine  oiled  and 
shellacked  where  polished  floors  are  be¬ 
yond  one’s  means.  Next  best  to  the  hard 
pine  is  a  smooth  floor,  painted,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  varnished.  If  painted  all  over  the 
furniture  and  rugs  can  be  rearranged  to 
suit  each  occupant.  If  borders  only  are 
painted  then  rugs  must  be  fitted  to  the 
unpainted  center,  which  at  least  in  bed¬ 
rooms  is  not  always  the  most  desirable. 
Dining-rooms  and  parlors  are  better  if 
“all-overed,”  as  rugs  then  may  be  of  any 
size  or  shape  most  convenient.  Remnants 
make  excellent  bedroom  carpets;  a  five- 
foot  tapestry  in  front  of  a  bed,  a  four-foot 
remnant  at  the  foot  and  18  or  20-inch 
lengths  (this  makes  the  length  serve  as 
the  width)  in  front  of  doors,  bureau,  com¬ 
mode  and  desk  if  there  is  one,  and  the 
room  is  sufficiently  carpeted  and  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  be  easily  and  frequently  cleaned. 

Mats,  if  “braided,”  or  those  of  hemmed 
remnants  should  never  be  “banged” 
against  a  railing  or  side  of  the  house,  but 
should  be  swept  both  sides  while  spread 
on  the  piazza  floor,  or  the  concrete  walk, 
or  grass  plot.  If  ingrain  or  tapestry  rugs, 
in  addition  to  their  hemmed  edges,  have 
a  three-rowed  border  of  braided  rags 
sewed  around  their  four  sides,  well  filled 
at  the  corners,  well  sewed  with  waxed 
carpet  thread,  they  will  never  curl.  Cheap 
fringes,  with  bindings,  are  not  serviceable, 
nor  to  all  minds  ornamental.  If  the  rugs 
are  left  just  hemmed,  they  can  be  kept  flat 
by  occasionally  being  turned  wrong-side 
uppermost  for  a  day  or  two,  now  and 
then.  “Too  bad !”  Perhaps,  if  one’s  re¬ 
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spectability  depends  upon  the  figured  side, 
but  poor  people  should  be  thrifty  rather 
than  given  to  vanity.  Thrift  must  rule  if 
one  would  some  day  be  able  to  own  even 
the  reversible  “Smyrna”  woven  in  the 
United  States.  Rugs  are  cleaner  than  car¬ 
pets,  as  the  large  ones  are  not  usually 
under  the  heavy  pieces  of  furniture.  Un¬ 
less  one  owns  the  heavy  reversible  rugs 
which  keep  themselves  in  place,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  better  to  tack  them  down,  even  if 
they  are  taken  up  and  cleaned  three  or 
four  times  a  year.  Families  certainly 
would  be  in  less  danger  if  they  were  taken 
up  each  three  months. 

If  floors  are  oiled,  stained  or  painted  all 
over  one  may  have  several,  fair-sized  rugs 
in  dining-room,  sitting-room  and  parlor, 
or  one  large  oblong  or  square  rug,  as  they 
prefer.  A  large  dining-room  looks  well 
with  a  rug  made  of  12  yards  best  quality 
ingrain,  three  breadths  wide,  thus  having 
only  two  seams,  and  making  a  fine  12x9 
rug.  The  ordinary  parlor  will  need  not 
more  than  five  breadths  of  tapestry,  each 
four  yards  long,  giving  a  rug  a  little  more 
than  11  feet  by  12.  If  one  has  rough  par¬ 
lor  floors  that  will  not  be  satisfactory  if 
stained  or  painted,  it  is  a  common  thing 
nowadays  to  cover  (as  with  a  carpet)  to 
the  very  edges,  with  either  a  plain  “filling” 
carpet  or  mere  denim,  and  then  use  sev¬ 
eral  bright  (not  too  garish  in  color)  rugs 
20  inches  by  18  in  front  of  doors,  3  feet 
by  5  feet  for  other  places,  as  in  front  of 
sofa  and  piano.  For  those  who  have  few 
servants  tapestry  rugs  that  can  be  swept 
with  carpet  swepeer  or  hand  broom  are 
better  than  reversible  that  need  a  man  to 
take  them  out  of  doors.  The  dusty  wood 
edges  or  the  whole  floor  at  general  sweep¬ 
ing  day  may  be  quickly  wiped  over  with 
a  crash-covered  broom,  either  regular 
broom-bags  tied  on,  or  old  towels  pinned 
on;  it  takes  less  time  on  the  whole  if  the 
edges  of  be-rugged  rooms  are  so  wiped 
daily. 

A  deck  mop,  such-as  sailors  use,  is  the 
very  best  cleaner  for  taking  up  dust  on 
bare  floors ;  dealers  in  small  towns  can  get 
it  from  their  city  houses  when  they  order 
other  mops  and  brooms.  It  is  very  low  in 
price  and  lasts  a  long  time.  It  is  what 
sailors  use  to  “swab”  the  yacht’s  deck.  It 
is  made  of  strands  like  an  ordinary  mop, 
but  bound  on  the  handle  in  an  entirely 
different  manner  and  is  like  a  large  soft 
head.  The  countrymen’s  “split  wickup” 
stable  broom  is  the  “pattern”  the  inventor 
following  in  his  method  of  tying  on  the 
soft  cotton  wicking-like  strands. 

KEZIAH  SHELTON. 


orange  juice  and  one  tablespoonful  lemon 
juice,  add  last  the  beaten  white  of  one  egg 
and  serve.  Or  a  vanilla  sauce  may  be 
served  with  the  pudding. 

Mother’s  Indian  Pudding. — Wet  six 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  Indian  meal 
with  molasses.  Boil  a  quart  or  more  of 
milk  and  pour  on.  Put  in  from  two  to 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Salt  to  taste. 
Bake  three  or  four  hours  in  a  slow  oven. 

Economy  Pudding. — Take  two  cupfuls 
of  ginger  cookie  crumbs  (crumbled  cook¬ 
ies)  and  one  cupful  sweet  milk,  one  cupful 
molasses,  one  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  one- 
fourth  teaspoonful  cloves,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoonful  nutmeg,  three  eggs  well  beaten, 
one-half  teaspoon  fill  salt,  one  cup  seeded 
raisins,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  tablespoonful  of  water  and 
two  cupfuls  of  flour.  Beat  thoroughly, 
turn  into  greased  pudding  pan  and  steam 
three  hours.  Serve  with  hard  sauce. 


Rural  Recipes. 

Snow  Pudding. — Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
baking  dish  with  bits  of  stale  cake.  Make 
a  boiled  custard  of  a  quart  of  milk,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  and  one  whole  egg,  half 
a  cupful  of  granulated  sugar  and  vanilla 
to  taste.  Turn  it  over  the  cake,  cover 
with  a  meringue  made  of  a  cupful  of  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar  and  the  white  of  the 
four  eggs  and  brown. 

Graham  Pudding. — Make  a  batter  of 
a  cupful  of  molasses,  a  cupful  of  sweet 
milk,  a  cupful  of  seeded  and  chopped  rai¬ 
sins,  two  cupfuls  of  graham  flour  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda.  Steam  for  three 
hours.  Eat  with  a  sauce  made  of  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  creamed  with  half 
a  cupful  of  sugar  and  the  stiffly  beaten 
white  of  an  egg  and  lemon  to  flavor. 

Farina  Pudding. — Place  a  double  boil¬ 
er  with  one  pint  of  milk  over  the  fire; 
when  it  boils,  sprinkle  in  two  and  a  half 
tablespoonfuls  farina,  one-quarter  tea¬ 
spoonful  salt  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
sugar.  Cook  twenty  minutes,  then  add 
the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs,  stir  for  a 
few  minutes,  remove  from  fire,  pour  into 
a  mold  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Serve  with 
orange  sauce  made  in  following  manner: 
Stir  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  half  cup¬ 
ful  sugar  to  a  cream,  add  half  cupful 
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The  Crossing,  by  Winston  Churchill. 
We  have  been  so  surfeited  by  those  so- 
called  historical  novels  where  a  series  of 
disjointed  adventures  are  used  to  disguise 
the  author’s  poverty  of  thought  that  we 
hesitate  to  describe  “The  Crossing”  by 
that  well-worn  title ;  yet  it  is  an  historical 
romance  dealing  with  the  time  when  the 
Carolinas  were  upon  the  frontier,  and 
when  daring  settlers  crossed  the  great 
mountains  into  the  Indian  country  of  the 
Dark  and  Bloody  Ground.  The  book  is, 
to  us,  far  more  absorbing  than  either 
“Richard  Carvel”  or  “The  Crisis,”  and, 
we  think,  marks  an  advance  in  literary 
workmanship  on  the  part  of  this  popular 
author.  Tt  may  be  called  the  story  of  a 
peaceful  conquest ;  the  period  covered  be¬ 
ing  the  absorption  of  the  Louisiana  terri¬ 
tory.  The  hero  is  a  boy  of  the  backwoods, 
brought  up  among  pioneers  and  Indian 
fighters,  who  shares  with  Clarke’s  “Long 
Knives”  the  arduous  wilderness  march 
that  preceded  the  capture  from  the  British 
of  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes.  It  is  a  thrill¬ 
ing  narrative,  and  one  that  will  increase 
the  reader’s  veneration  for  the  men  whose 
far-seeing  wisdom  added  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  to  the  nation.  “The  Crossing” 
is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York;  price  $1.50. 


No  Dessert 
More  Attractive 

Why  use  gelatine  and 
spend  hours  soaking, 
sweetening,  flavoring 
and  coloring  when 

Jell-O  _ 

produces  better  results  in  two  minutes? 
Everything  in  the  package.  Simply  add  hot 
water  and  set  to  cool.  It’s  perfection.  A  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  housewife.  No  trouble,  less  ex¬ 
pense.  Try  it  to-day.  In  Four  Fruit  Fla¬ 
vors:  Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry.  At  grocers.  10c. 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 
Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line. 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Free. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC.  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers 

The  man  who  wants  to  know 
ALL  about  telephones  for  farm 
ers  should  send  for  free  book 
F-  76,  “  Telephone  Facts  for . 
Farmers."  Address  nearest  office 
Stromberg-Carlaon  TcL  Co. 
Kochester,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TRADE 

MARK. 


For  Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Sprains 
Lumbago  Bruises 
Backache  Soreness 
Sciatica  Stiffness 

Um  the  old  reliable  remae 

St  Jacobs  Oil 


Price,  tfc. 


50«. 


Ten_  Days  Free  Trial 

allowed  on  all  our  bicycles.  We  SHIP 
ON  APPROVAL  without  a  cent 
deposit ;  any  wheel  not  satisfactory 
returned  at  our  expense. 

Highest  grade  $0.75  4n  $  1 7 
1904  Models  O  ,0  »  ^ 

Coaster  Brakes,  Hedgethorne  Punc¬ 
ture  proof  Tires  and  best  equipment. 
1902  &  1903  Mod-  0  7 
els.  best  makes  S'  *  S'  » aC 

500  Second-hand  Wheels 

All  makes  &  Models  O  O  d*  O 
good  as  new  v  O  *  °  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale  at 

half  Factory  Cost. 

RIDER  ACEMTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  take  orders  from 
sample  wheel  furnished  by  us.  Our 
agents  make  big  profits.  Write  at  once  tor 
catalogues  and  our  Special  Offer. 

AUTOMOBILES.  TIKES,  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Sundries,  etc.,  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Dept.  175  C  Chicago 


rour  Idle  Money 

Should  Earn 


5% 


Estab.  over  10  Years 
No  Speculation 
Under N.  Y,  Banking 
Dept.  Supervision 


But  place  it  where  you  are  sure 
It  will  be  free  from  speculation. 

The  Industrial  Savings  dfc 
Loan  Co.  will  be  pleased  to  fur¬ 
nish  full  information  regarding 
Its  methods.  Endorsed  by  the 
most  conservative  authorities 
upon  Investments. 

We  will  pay  5  p.c.  per  an¬ 
num  on  your  savings.  Earn¬ 
ings  commence  at  once  and  paid 
for  every  day  in  our  care.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars. 
Assets,  -  -  -  -  -  $1,700,000 
Surplua  and  Profits,  -  160,000 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

113-1  Hroadway,  Nkw  York. 


MACHINERY 


UBest  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

I00MER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  Wait  Water  8L, 
MBACU8S,  S.  Tt 


kk 


FUMA 


MM  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

'  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small. ’’  8othe  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

”“artoa  “Fuma  Carbon  Bi$nlphiile”i,.SSS 

EDWARD  R,  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  C0„ 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  SOI.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green 
Catalogue. 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 

ABE  THE  ONLY 

Sure  Protection. 


KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


June  11, 
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MARKETS 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  June 
7,  1904: 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  for  export, 
$1.10;  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  inspection, 
$1.04%.  Corn,  00.  Oats,  45%.  Rye,  70. 
Barley,  49. 

FEED.— Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  $24@ 
20;  red  dog,  $28;  standard  middlings,  $25@ 
27. 

SEEDS. — Retail  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Timothy,  bu.,  $2.50.  Clover,  bu.,  $8.50. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. — Ilay,  prime,  95;  No. 
1,  90@92%  ;  No.  2,  S0@85 ;  No.  3,  65@70. 
Clover,  mixed,  65(®75 ;  clover,  50@60.  Marsh, 
50@55.  Straw,  long  rye,  $1.20@1.30.  Oat, 
55@G0. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  two 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  20-cent  freight 
zone. 

BUTTER.  —  Creamery,  13@18%  ;  State 
dairy,  13@17%  ;  factory,  11%@14;  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  13@15;  renovated,  10@15; 
packing  stock,  10@12%. 

CHEESE. — Full  cream,  new,  G@8;  skims, 
2@5. 

EGGS. — Fancy  selected  white,  20@21 ;  fair 
to  prime,  17@19 Western  and  Southern  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  15@1G ;  checks,  11@13. 

DRIED  FRUITS. — Apples,  evaporated,  4@ 
7;  sundried,  3@4i/2;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2.25@ 
2.37 ;  cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.62@1.75. 
Raspberries,  25.  Huckleberries,  13%@14. 
Blackberries,  5@5%. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — Apples,  choice  to  fancy, 
$2.75@3.50 ;  fair  to  good,  $2@2.50.  Straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  4@7.  Blackberries,  10@15. 
Huckleberries,  14@1G.  Peaches,  Fla.,  carrier, 
$1.50(8;  2.50. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  Bermuda,  $3@ 
5.50;  Southern,  $2@5.25 ;  State  and  Western, 
$2.50@3 ;  foreign,  108-lb  sack,  $2.25@2.75 ; 
sweets,  bbl.,  $3@5.  Asparagus,  prime,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.75@2 ;  short  and  culls,  75@$1.25. 
Mushrooms,  lb,  20@40.  Beets,  new  Southern, 
100  bunches,  $3@5.  Carrots,  old,  bbl.,  $2.50 
@3.50;  new  Southern,  100  bunches,  $2@4. 
Cabbage,  new  Southern,  bbl.  crate,  $1.50@ 
2.50.  Cucumbers,  Southern,  bbl.,  $2.50@3.50. 
Egg  plants,  bu.  box,  $1.50@3.  Horseradish, 
100  lbs,  $4@G.  Kale,  bbl.,  40@G0.  Lettuce, 
bbl.,  $1@2.  Peppers,  bu.  carrier,  $1@2.  Peas, 
%-bbl.  basket,  $1@1.50.  String  beans,  ’%- 
bbl.  basket,  $1.25@1.75.  Radishes,  100 
bunches,  25@50.  Spinach,  bbl.,  50@75. 
Squash,  Summer,  bbl.,  $1@1.75.  Tomatoes,  bu. 
box  or  carrier,  $1@2.50.  Watercress,  100 
bunches,  50@$1.25. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  1903,  2G@35 ; 
Pacific  coast,  1903,  24@30 ;  olds,  9@14 ;  Ger¬ 
man,  57@G4. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50@2.90 ;  pea, 
$1.70@1.90;  red  kidney,  $2.G0@2.95 ;  white 
kidney,  $2.90@3 ;  yellow  eye,  $2.00 ;  lima, 
California,  $2.35. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Fowls,  lb,  14;  chickens, 
20@25 ;  roosters,  9%;  turkeys,  12;  ducks, 
pair,  40@90 ;  geese,  pair,  90@$1.25 ;  pigeons, 
pair,  35@40. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12@1G ; 
broilers,  fancy,  ID,  35@50 ;  fowls,  12@13 ; 
ducks,  Spring,  1G@18;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.50@ 
2.50. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS.— Calves,  0 
@8%;  lambs  (hothouse),  head,  $1@5;  pork, 
G@7%. 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  on  fertilizing 
chemicals  are  intended  to  cover  the  range 
from  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  New 
York :  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $48@52 ;  dried 
blood,  $53@5G ;  ground  bone,  $25@28 ;  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash,  $3G@45 ;  sulphate  of  potash, 
$44@50;  kainit,  11@13;  acid  phosphate,  12@ 
15;  copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  5%  ;  sul¬ 
phur  flour,  in  blR.  lots,  lb,  3 ;  liver  of  sul¬ 
phur,  in  50-lb  lots,  lb,  14;  water  glass  (sili¬ 
cate  of  soda),  small  lots,  lb,  10@30. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Steers,  $5.20@5.75.  Milch 
cows  with  calves,  $25@50.  Calves,  $4@G.75. 
Sheep,  $3@5.  Lambs,  $G.50@8.15.  Hogs, 
$5.20.  _ 


MARKET  NEWS 

Milk  Lower. — The  New  York  Exchange 
reduced  the  price  one-fourth  cent  in  eifect 
June  1.  This  brings  the  price  to  two  cents 
per  quart  to  shippers  in  20-cent  freight  zone, 
where  there  are  no  extra  station  charges. 

Large  Wool  Sales. — Advices  from  Oregon 
state  that  in  one  day  recently  000,000  pounds 
were  disposed  of  by  local  producers  at  prices 
ranging  from  11  to  14  cents.  The  individual 
offerings  ran  from  20,000  to  50,000  pounds. 

Country-Dressed  Lambs  would  still  sell 
first  rate  if  they  could  be  got  here  in  good 
condition,  but  shipping  is  doubtful  business? 
in  such  weather  as  we  have  had  during  the 
past  two  weeks.  Fine  lambs  have  been  seen 
that  were  soured  when  arrived  and  a  total 
loss.  In  many  cases  this  has  been  because 
the  Iambs  have  not  been  cut  open  far  enough 
toward  the  neck.  For  early  shipments  this 
is  not  necessary  or  advisable,  but  with  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  warm  weather  there  must  be  no 
place  where  liquids  can  settle  and  tire  air 
cannot  reach.  A  shipper  from  Ohio  is  talk¬ 
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ing  of  building  refrigerator  boxes  big  enough 
to  hold  three  or  four  lambs,  something  on  the 
plan  of  the  Iced  strawberry  crates.  The  great 
drawback  to  this  is  the  heavy  express  charges, 
though  this  might  be  offset  by  the  extra  price 
received  at  times  when  other  offerings  were 
doubtful.  Buyers  of  fancy  lambs  are  usually 
of  a  class  that  will  stand  high  prices  if  they 
can  get  just  what  they  wish.  The  exper¬ 
iment  is  worth  trying. 

Brices  for  Pickling  Goods. — “Give  prices 
usually  paid  for  cucumbers,  cauliflower,  etc., 
by  pickle  manufacturers.”  t.  t.  s. 

Nova  Scotia. 

Large  quantities  of  these  goods  are  pro¬ 
duced  on  Long  Island  and  sold  to  local  pickle 
factories.  Last  year  cucumbers  four  or  five 
inches  long  brought  $2  per  thousand,  and 
small  ones  $1  or  less.  In  some  localities 
where  scarce  the  pickles  brought  $4  or  $5 
per  thousand,  but  this  Is  exceptional.  Cauli¬ 
flower  brings  about  $30  per  ton,  green  pep¬ 
pers  75  cents  a  barrel,  and  green  tomatoes  20 
cents  a  bushel.  The  Long  Island  cucumber 
business  has  been  very  uncertain  for  several 
years  on  account  of  blight.  In  some  seasons 
no  pieces  are  saved  except  those  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  once  a  week,  a  job  that  adds  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  cost  of  the  crop.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  disease  works  is  surprising. 
I  have  seen  promising  looking  fields  which 
in  a  few  days  became  as  brown  as  though 
scorched  with  fire. 

Mushrooms. — A  reader  in  Michigan  wishes 
to  know  whether  there  is  a  market  in  this 
city  the  year  around  for  mushrooms,  and 
whether  an  experienced  grower  could  expect 
fair  profit  from  such  long-distance  shipments. 
The  mushroom  trade  here  is  light  during 
June,  July  and  August,  as  many  of  the  high- 
class  buyers  are  then  out  of  the  city.  Some 
are  shipping  from  Michigan  with  fair  profit. 
The  business  is  full  of  risk.  So  many  have 
gone  into  it  that  gluts  in  the  market  are  not 
unusual,  and  the  product  is  not  one  that  can 
be  held  like  apples  or  potatoes.  I  have  seen 
lots  of  15  or  20  pounds,  carefully  handled, 
strike  such  a  dull  market  and  get  slippery  be¬ 
fore  they  could  be  sold.  There  is  money  in 
mushrooms  if  one  knows  how  to  handle  the 
business  and  strikes  fairly  favorable  markets, 
but  he  must  not  be  surprised  at  now  and  then 
a  dead  loss,  although  some  of  the  boom  liter¬ 
ature  sent  out  by  mushroom  spawn  dealers 
says  nothing  about  this.  They  have  brought 
the  business  into  such  disrepute  that  reliable 
concerns  find  it  hard  to  work  up  new  trade. 

The  Catnip  Market. — Catnip  as  an  article 
of  commerce  is  sold  mainly  through  botanic 
druggists.  The  demand  is  not  sufficient  to 
encourage  anyone  to  engage  in  catnip  farm¬ 
ing.  To  a  limited  extent  bunches  of  the 
freshly  cut  plant  are  sold  in  the  produce 
markets.  It  is  nothing  unusual  to  see  a 
market  man  or  woman  with  a  basket  of  catnip 
which  is  sold  at  five  or  10  cents  a  bunch,  the 
buyers  usually  being  owners  of  cats.  In 
towns  and  cities  there  are  hundreds  of  cats 
which  never  get  a  smell  or  taste  of  their  fav¬ 
orite  herb.  The  enthusiasm  of  a  really  cat¬ 
nip-hungry  feline  over  a  handful  of  the  fresh 
plant  is  interesting  and  leads  one  to  think 
that  being  deprived  of  it  may  be  a  real  hard¬ 
ship.  As  the  plant  grows  wild  in  profusion 
near  the  writer’s  home,  a  handful  is  fre¬ 
quently  brought  in  for  distribution  among 
the  commission  house  cats  along  Washington 
street.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  quickly  they 
can  eat  large  pieces.  I  offered  to  bring  a 
clump  of  the  roots  for  a  man  to  put  in  his 
city  backyard,  but  he  objected.  He  had  tried 
the  experiment,  but  instead  of  making  a  plant 
to  which  his  own  cats  could  go  and  eat  an 
occasional  leaf,  it  attracted  all  the  cats  in 
the  neighborhood.  They  dug  the  plant  out 
by  the  roots,  and  still  continued  to  come  by 
the  dozen  to  roll  in  the  place  where  it  was. 

w.  w.  H. 

“Don’t  put  in  too  much  time  worryin’ 
’bout  de  little  things  dat  can’t  be  help¬ 
ed,”  said  Uncle  Eben.  “I  once  knew  an 
absent-minded  man  dat  was  walkin’  on 
a  railroad  track,  an’  he  got  to  thinkin* 
so  hahd  ’bout  de  danger  f’um  microbes 
dat  he  was  run  over  by  a  locomotive.” — 
Washington  Star. 


BOOK  BARGAINS. 

A  few  shelf-worn  copies  of  the  following 
20-cent  pamphlets  will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of 
any  six  for  25  cents  or  the  whole  10  for  40 
cents : 

Canning  and  Preserving,  Young;  How  to 
Plant  a  Place,  Long;  Silo  and  Silage,  A.  J. 
Cook ;  Ensilage  and  Silo,  Collingwood ;  Fruit 
Packages,  Powell ;  Accidents  and  Emergen¬ 
cies,  Groff ;  Country  Roads,  Powell ;  The  New 
Botany,  Beal ;  Milk  Making  and  Marketing, 
Fowler ;  Tuberous  Begonias. 


FREAKS  OF  LIGHTNING. 

Lightning  settled  a  dispute  on  Torring- 
ford  street  the  latter  part  of  last  week,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  story  told  by  a  man  living  in 
that  part  of  the  town.  In  the  Winter  George 
W.  Eaton  felled  an  Immense  chestnut  tree 
and  had  the  base  of  it  drawn  to  the  highway. 
When  Eaton  went  after  the  heavy  pieces  of 
timber  the  other  day  Fred.  Bailey  claimed  it, 
saying  Eaton  had  cut  it  on  his  land,  and 
forbade  its  removal.  An  argument  between 
the  two  men  followed,  and  before  it  was  fin¬ 
ished  an  electric  storm  came  up  and  they 
sought  a  shelter  under  a  nearby  shed  to  settle 
the  point  at  issue.  There  was  a  fearful 
crash  a  few  minutes  later,  and  an  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  lightning  had  struck  and 
practically  destroyed  the  huge  log,  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  which  the  men  were  wrangling  over. 
— Register,  Torrington,  Conn. 

One  of  the  most  severe  storms  in  many 
years  visited  this  city  about  one  o’clock  this 
morning.  A  bolt  performed  a  curious  feat  at 
the  farm  of  E.  M.  Pennock,  north  of  the  city. 
It  entered  his  horse  barn  where  three  horses 
were  standing  in  a  row,  killed  two  of  them, 
left  the  building,  jumped  50  feet  to  the  cow 
barn  and  killed  a  cow  which  was  standing 
among  nine  others.  No  harm  was  done  to 
the  rest.  Neither  building  caught  fire  or  was 
damaged  in  any  way. — Vermont  Watchman. 


HAIR  ON  GOOSEBERRIES. 

The  secretary  of  an  eastern  agricultural 
society  recently  received  the  following  unique 
letter : 

“Sir : — I  partickly  wish  the  satiety  to  be 
called  to  consider  the  case  what  follows,  as 
I  think  it  mite  be  maid  Transaxtionable  In 
the  next  Reports : 

“My  Wif  had  a  Tombd  Cat  that  dyd.  Being 
a  torture  shell  and  a  Grate  favirlt,  we  had 
Him  berried  in  the  Guardian,  and  for  the 
sake  of  inrichment  of  the  Mould  I  had  the 
carks  deposited  under  the  roots  of  a  Gosberry 
Bush. 

(The  Frute  being  up  till  then  of  the 
smooth  kind.)  But  the  next  Seson’s  Frute, 
after  the  Cat  was  berried,  the  Gosberries  was 
al  hairy — and  more  Remarkable,  the  Catpilers 
of  the  same  Bush  was  Al  of  the  same  hairy 
Discription. 

“I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,  Thomas 
Frost.” — California  Fruit  Grower. 


CULTIVATING  DEWBERRIES  IN 
ILLINOIS. 

I  am  a  grower  of  small  fruit,  and  havo 
added  dewberries  to  my  assortment.  I 
have  read  all  the  articles  on  their  culture 
that  come  this  way,  and  am  undecided  on 
several  points.  I  have  read  of  training 
them  on  wires  and  subsequently  find  the 
same  authority  claiming  it  is  not  a  suc¬ 
cess;  have  tried  the  stake  plan,  but  find 
it  is  not  just  the  correct  thing  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  canes  break  at  the 
tying  point,  either  with  the  wind  or  weight 
of  fruit,  or  both.  I  know,  that  the  habit 
of  running  on  the  ground  is  the  natural 
way,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  not  the 
best,  but  it  makes  gathering  the  berries 
tiresome  work.  Is  there  no  intermediate 
plan?  We  read,  according  to  some  who 
are  supposed  to  be  authority,  that  the  cor¬ 
rect  way  is  keep  the  the  new  canes  pruned 
back  until  the  berries  are  picked.  Will 
this  late  growth  of  canes  make  wood  of 
sufficient  maturity  to  stand  our  hard  Win¬ 
ters  in  northern  Illinois,  with  ordinary 
covering  of  straw?  Would  it  be  advisable 
to  prune  the  canes  back  to  three  or  four 
feet  late  in  the  Fall,  when  growth  is 
stopped,  and  cover  with  straw,  and  in  the 
Spring  reverse  the  situation  by  uncovering 
and  putting  the  straw  under  the  canes? 
Who  has  experimented  along  these  lines? 

Illinois.  h.  ■ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 

“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Book*  keep¬ 
ing,  etc  ,thor- 

,  oughly  taugbt 

Situations  for  all  graduates. Complete  Course 
for  Home  Study,  l$5.  Catalogue  free. 

O.  C.  GAINE8,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.» 
or  119  West  125th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


O  [  |  »  A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  with  guar- 

OILiUw  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
Iux20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer’s  Clubs 
&  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


Wanted  on  Poultry  Farm. 

A  young  active  single  man  to  do  general  farming, 
care  of  horses,  and  team  work.  Wages  $25  per  month 
with  board.  Only  those  wishing  steady  employment 
need  apply, 

Lakewood  farm  company,  Burrsviiie,  n,  j. 


SITUATION  WANTED— Young  man,  good  habits, 
wishes  position  on  a  farm  in  New  York  State.  State 
full  particulars.  H.  E.  LITTLE,  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 


ATTENTIO  MrSXSi  St 

favor  ns  with  four  orders.  Mail  orders  a  specialty. 
I.  HKRZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  SL,  New  Yorfc.r 


jo  oh  Est.1838.  Butter,cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD, 302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


STRAWBERRIES, 

Cherries,  Potatoes,  Green  Peas  and  Beans,  and  all 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Hothouse  products  Fancy 
Eggs.  Consignments  of  prime  stock  solicited  and 
highest  market  prices  secured,  Write  us  what  you 
have  to  offer. 

AKCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Com rn i ss ion  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St„  New  York. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  or  small, 
Improved  and  unimproved;  timber  and  other  lands. 
Best  fruit  growing  section:  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  world.  Mild,  delightfnl  climate. 
Varied  products;  great  profits.  For  State  map  and 
valuable  reports  free,  address, 

■tot*  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
Writ©  J.D.S. HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


VIRGINIA  HOMES.— The  best  low  priced  lands 
’  No  stones.  Best  Trucking.  Fruit, Stock,  and  Poultry 
section.  Good  water.  Finest  climate  to  be  found 
any  where.  Very  healthy.  Fine  shipping  point.  Write 
H*  E.  WEISS,  Manager  of  Immigration,  Emporia,  Va, 


FOR  SALE. 

Ten, 'twenty,  fifty  acre  farms,  and  larger.  Fine  land, 
good  buildings,  good  market.  Adapted  to  fruit  and 
stock  raising.  Short  winters  and  a  fine  climate 
Catalogue  free.  J.  R.  MCGON1GAL  &  SON,  Dover,  Dei 


25  Acre  Fruit  and  Poultry  Farm  for  Sale 

Is  10  miles  from  the  City  of  Parkersburg,  on  good 
roads,  six  miles  from  river  and  railroad  station.  In 
coal  and  oil  belt  Producing  wells  near  farm.  Soil 
fertile;  raises  all  kinds  of  crops  without  fertilizer. 
Good  seven-room  house  with  cellar.  Good  barn, 
28x40.  Four  poultry-houses.  Good  drilled  well,  and 
good  water.  Sixty  barrel  cistern.  200  bearing  fruit 
trees  and  500  bearing  Grape  vines.  Three  acres  oak 
timber.  Plenty  of  spring  water.  My  doctor  has 
ordered  me  to  change  climate  on  account  of  poor 
health,  therefore  I  must  sell  quick.  So  I  will  make 
the  price  $1,800,  which  is  only  about  one-half  value. 

Address,  L.  H.  ULLOM,  Tyner,  W.  Va. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

to  supply  the  wants  of  CASH  BUYERS.  SELLERS 
and  EXCHANGERS  advertising  in  our  JOURNAL 
each  month.  Subscribers  can  write  to  these  adver¬ 
tisers  and  make  their  own  deals  FREE.  Ours  is  the 
best,  largest  and  most  reliable  real  estate  magazine 
published,  and  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  Has  good 
stories,  news  and  current  topics.  Circulation  covers 
U.  S.,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Hawaii,  .3  months 
trial  25c.,  3  yrs.  $1.  U.  8.  REAL  K8TATE  JOURNAL, 
171  W  Brighton  Ave..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


PENLAY,  a  CURE  for  Indigestion. 

In_prlvate  use  two  generations.  Bottle  mailed, 60c- 
F.  P.  RAYMOND  &  CO.,  3  East  13th  Street,  New  York 


Your  grandmother’s  doctor  ordered  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla 
for  your  father.  It’s  the  same  Sarsaparilla  today.  Lwett: 


Dairying  In  Wisconsin  Pays. 

That  is  why  there  are  more  dairies  in  Wisconsin  than  any  other  state  in  U.  S.  It  is  the 
<  .  greatest  grass  and  clover  land  found  anywhere. 

..  Cy.  1% — )  They  grow  almost  spontaneously  in  Wisconsin. 

y  -■  -  ')/. ■- The  advantages  for  general  farming  are  equally 

great.  Lands  accessible  to  the  great  markets  of 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Our  lands  in  Northern  Wisconsin  have  plenty  of 
timber  for  building.  Soft  water  springs  and 
wells.  Good  schools  and  churches.  Clay  loam 

soil,  healthy  climate.  Work  for  everybody  every  day  in 
the  year.  Unimproved  lands,  *5  to  *10  por  acre. 
Small  payments  and  liberal  terms. 

Send  for  booklet  No.  2,  with  maps  showing 
pictures  of  farms,  etc. 

WM.  H.  KILLEN. 

Land  Commissioner  Wisconsin  Cent.  Ry. 

Milwaukee,  Wls. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


This  is  the  last  chance  to  get  a  plant  of 
the  new  climbing  rose  “Philadelphia.” 
We  have  prepared  a  stock  of  good  thrifty 
plants  to  send  this  month.  We  will  send 
none  later  than  June  30.  Here  are  a  few 
comments  from  some  of  our  friends  who 
have  just  received  the  plants: 

I  write  to  thank  you  for  the  nice  Crimson 
Rambler  Philadelphia  you  sent  me  a  few  days 
ago.  It  is  a  fine  plant,  and  came  through  in 
good  condition.  I  made  a  place  to  plant  it 
according  to  instructions  given  some  time  ago 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  hope  to  have  a  grand 
bush  by  another  year.  I  appreciate  your 
kindness  in  sending  me  this  fine  plant. 

Tennessee.  J.  h.  allisox. 

Our  southern  friend  has  made  good  use 
of  the  instructions  given  some  weeks  ago 
for  the  planting  of  this  rose,  and  the  bush 
is  quite  sure  to  meet  his  expectations  by 
another  June.  But  the  interest  in  this 
rose  is  confined  to  no  latitude  or  section. 
See  this  from  the  hardy  hillsides  of  New 
Hampshire : 

Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
Philadelphia  rose,  which  arrived  in  fine  con¬ 
dition.  I  set  it  into  the  ground  immediately, 
and  it  is  looking  well  at  the  present  time. 

New  Hampshire.  mbs.  Doha  t.  putnam. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  kindly  letter 
from  a  New  York  friend : 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for 
the  rosebush,  which  was  received  in  perfect 
condition,  looking  as  fresh  as  though  just  dug 
up.  After  setting  it  out  it  wilted  and  leaves 
dropped  off,  and  I  was  much  disappointed, 
but  now,  to  my  delight,  new  leaves  are  com¬ 
ing  out,  and  I  trust  it  is  going  to  grow  and 
be'  to  us  a  constant  and  beautiful  reminder 
of  our  highly-prized  It.  N.-Y.  It  is  such  an 
excellent  idea  for  the  paper,  which  is  so  full 
of  life  and  growth,  to  be  represented  among 
Its  subscribers  by  a  live  premium. 

New  York.  jibs.  j.  b.  stboxg. 

We  have  been  rather  persistent  about 
your  having  one  of  these  plants.  One  rea¬ 
son  is  something  of  a  selfish  one.  1  lie 
rose  originated  at  the  Rural  Grounds,  and 
we  want  every  reader  to  associate  the 
work  done  there  with  the  paper  and  with 
his  own  home  work.  The  rose  will  be  a 
link  between  the  two.  The  other  reason 
has  less  of  personal  interest  in  it  for  us, 
and  for  that  reason  is  perhaps  more 
worthy.  The  rose  is  a  beautiful  thing. 
It  is  new,  and  it  is  hardy.  Your  neigh¬ 
bors  will  have  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 
It  will  go  into  some  homes  where  flowers 
and  beautiful  plants  are  rare.  Being 
showy  as  well  as  pretty,  it  will  attract  the 
attention  of  neighbors  who  have  not  in¬ 
dulged  themselves  in  such  luxuries.  If 
among  all  these  thousands  of  people, 
young  and  old,  only  a  few  get  from  these 
blooms  the  inclination  to  grow  flowers  and 
the  inspiration  to  know  and  love  them, 
and  to  realize  their  refining  influences,  we 
will  feel  repaid  for  all  the  work  and  ex¬ 
pense  that  we  have  undertaken  in  the 
propagation  and  distribution  of  the  plants. 

You  share  in  this  influence  as  soon  as 
the  plant  is  under  your  care.  You  can  do 
more  in  it  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
do.  Perhaps  you  have  in  mind  a  child 
whose  mind  you  would  like  to  train  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  There  is 
no  more  effective  way.  The  plants  go  out 
every  day  now  as  the  renewals  are  re¬ 
ceived,  but  this  is  the  last  chance. 


MILK  NOTES . 

The  outlook  for  the  milk  situation  in  this 
locality  is  very  encouraging.  The  cows  as  a 
rule  are  in  fine  condition,  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  grain  that  was  fed  them  during 
last  Winter.  The  pastures  are  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  warm  rains.  At  this 
date  it  looks  as  though  there  would  be  a  very 
large  hay  crop.  The  oats  and  grass  seed  are 
also  doing  nicely.  The  supply  of  milk  this 
season  is  a  great  deal  better  than  the  aver¬ 
age.  A  number  of  the  dairymen  are  making 
about  eight  cans  a  day  from  18  cows,  while 
others  with  larger  dairies  are  making  from 
10  to  20  cans.  The  average  price  of  milk  for 
the  six  months  from  April  1  to  October  1  is 
.$1.10  per  100,  which  is  five  cents  a  hundred 
less  than  last  Summer,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bordens  are  getting  the  milk  trade 
under  their  control,  and  also  from  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  want  Winter  milk  instead  of 
Summer  milk.  Q.  B.  M. 

Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Most  cows  went  to  pasture  rather  thin  in 
flesh,  though  grain  fed  through  the  Winter. 
The  supply  of  milk  is  more  than  up  to  the 


average.  Pasture  Is  the  best  at  this  time 
of  year  it  has  been  in  several  years ;  the  out¬ 
look  for  pasture  is  good.  Milk  was  94  cents 
per  100  from  May  1  to  May  10 ;  then  it 
dropped  to  82  cents.  The  milk  here  is  made 
into  butter ;  the  separator  milk  made  into 
curd,  the  whey  returned  to  the  farmers ;  then 
they  let  the  farmers  have  separator  milk  at 
10  cents  per  100  most  of  the  Winter.  Grain 
is  looking  poor.  Meadows  are  very  good. 
Horses  scarce  and  high  ;  hired  help  scarce  at 
$1  per  day  and  board.  Quite  a  good  many 
farmers  leaving  their  farms.  The  farmers 
cannot  get  the  help  to  do  their  work ;  they 
have  to  do  what  they  can  and  let  the  rest  go. 
There  is  but  very  little  corn  planted ;  there 
has  been  so  much  rain  farmers  could  not  get 
on  their  ground  to  work.  There  is  a  great 
amount  of  corn  to  be  planted,  as  many  of  the 
farmers  have  silos.  F.  L. 

Lounsberry,  N.  Y. 

About  everything  in  the  shape  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  and  farm  work  is  in  fine  shape  now,  the 
late  start  having  been  nearly  all  wiped  out 
by  the  favorable  weather  for  work  since. 
Milk  supply  is  fully  up  to  the  average,  and 
price  75  cents  a  hundred  against  87  last 
year.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Tap¬ 
per  Bros,  and  the  Tuxedo  Dairy  Co.,  who  at 
different  times  operated  the  co-operative 
creamery  at  Poolville,  the  plant  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Empire  State  Dairy  Co. 
Cows  have  been  well  cared  for  through  the 
Winter,  and  are  in  fairly  good  condition  this 
Spring.  The  farmers  are  well  supplied  with 
stock  of  all  descriptions,  and  prices  are  fully 
25  per  cent  lower  than  last  year. 

Ilubbardsville,  N.  Y.  E.  L.  H. 

Supply  of  milk  is  slightly  above  average,  in 
proportion  to  number  of  cows,  which  is  far 
below  that  of  former  years,  a  number  of  the 
heaviest  producers  having  gone  out  of  the 
business.  Milk  is  about  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  shipping  station  and  skimming  station. 
Cows  went  back  to  pasture  in  fair  shape, 
though  not  many  of  them  were  grain-fed 
through  the  Winter.  Outlook  for  pasture  is 
good,  very  good,  but  prices  are  10  cents  lower 
per  can  than  at  this  time  last  year. 

Van  Etten,  N.  Y.  I.  v.  K. 


Dogs  and  Robins. — On  page  427  E.  Tally 
discusses  the  robin  and  dog  question,  and 
while  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  him  when 
he  says  in  substance  that  there  are  no  good 
dogs  and  robins  but  dead  ones,  yet  in  the 
main  I  am  in  accord  with  what  he  says.  The 
Ohio  law  ir.  regard  to  dogs  is  the  best  I  have 
ever  heard  of,  and  as  to  the  robins,  I  have 
another  dollar  to  add  to  his  when  occasion  re¬ 
quires.  By  the  way,  why  not  have  a  mutual 
“It.  N.-Y.  Protective  Association”  along  this 
line?  The  first  sentence  in  Mr.  Tally's  arti¬ 
cle  precisely  expresses  the  situation  as  I  see 
it,  and  the  last  our  faith  in  the  correctness 
of  our  views  in  the  matter.  But  I  would  go 
further.  The  robin  is  not  the  worst  bird 
there  is  for  many  localities.  The  waxwing 
or  cedar-bird  among  cherries,  the  Grape 
oriole  among  grapes,  the  flicker  and  bluejay 
in  the  chestnut  grove,  and  the  sweet- voiced 
catbird  and  Brown  thrush  among  fruit  gen¬ 
erally  are  just  as  destructive  in  their  lines 
as  th.e  robin.  All  that  legislatures  need  to 
remember  when  making  bird  laws  is  the  open¬ 
ing  sentence  in  Mr.  Tally's  article.  I  fight 
the  birds  only  when  I  am  obliged  to,  just  as 
I  trap  and  shoot  rabbits  that  ruin  ray  young 
trees;  just  as  I  trap  moles  in  the  garden 
and  lawn  ;  just  as  I  kill  hawks  that  are  car¬ 
rying  off  the  chickens.  A  robin  may  be  of 
use  to  apple  growers  or  corn  raisers,  the 
hawk  to  the  grain  grower  who  has  no  chickens 
to  lose,  and  the  rabbit  is  a  remarkably  clean¬ 
ly  and  inoffensive  animal  if  he  does  not  use 
his  large  cutting  teeth  on  our  trees  and  gar¬ 
den  plants.  A  well-trained  shepherd  dog  is 
invaluable  to  some  stockmen,  a  water  spaniel, 
setter  or  pointer  to  the  hunter,  if  they  keep 
in  their  place  and  do  not  become  neighbor¬ 
hood  nuisances.  Very  often  the  owner  of  the 
dog  is  more  to  blame  than  the  dog  itself,  and 
really  needs — well,  some  kind  of  a  reminder. 
When  a  man  will  staud  silently  in  his  door¬ 
way  and  allow  his  dogs  to  chase  pedestrians 
and  people  on  horseback  and  in  vehicles  up 
and  down  the  road  Mr.  Tully's  views  need  no 
amending;  99  per  cent  of  the  dogs  are  of  the 
nuisance  class.  benj.  bockmax. 

Illinois.  _ 

Tab  ox  the  Haxds. — No  matter  how  care¬ 
ful  one  may  be  in  preparing  and  handling 
tarred  corn,  he  is  sure  to  get  tar  on  his 
hands.  With  ordinary  treatment  It  is  on  to 
stay  till  it  wears  off.  A  little  soap  and  warm 
water,  assisted  by  coarse  cornmeal  will  re¬ 
move  every  particle  of  the  tar  from  the  hands. 
The  meal  appears  to  act  in  the  same  way 
that  scouring  soap  does.  It  may  leave  the 
cuticle  a  little  thinner,  but  no  harm  is  done. 
The  tar  is  off,  and  the  disagreeable  odor  re¬ 
moved.  Using  cornmeal  in  tHis  way  will  fre¬ 
quently  be  found  useful  in  removing  disagree¬ 
able  substances  from  the  hands.  h.  ii.  l. 

Romantic  young  lady  (spending  Sum¬ 
mer  on  a  farm):  “Just  hear  how  those 
old  trees  in  the  orchard  moan  and  groan 
in  the  storm,  like  the  crying  of  a  lost 
soul!”  Small  boy:  “Well,  I  guess  you’d 
make  a  worse  racket  if  you  were  as  full 
of  green  apples  as  they  are.” — Smart  Set. 


A 


Courage  fa  a  Matter 
of  the  Blood* 


Without 
good  red 
blood  a 
man  has  a 
weak 
heart  and 
poor  nerves. 

Anemia  means  thin¬ 
ness  of  blood.  It  is 
common  in  men  and 
▼a ung  women  and  all 
those  who  work  indoors, 
who  do  not  get  enough  outdoor  air  and 
good  oxygen  in  their  lungs.  There  are  too 
many  white  blood  corpuscles  in  such  cases, 
and  there  is  often  a  peculiar  sound  in  the 
heart,  called  a  murmur,  in  cases  of  anemia. 
This  heart  murmur  is  caused  by  thinness 
of  the  blood  passing  through  the  heart. 
The  murmur  of  anemia  disappears  when 
the  blood  regains  its  natural  consistency 
and  richness.  It  is  not  heart  disease. 
Sometimes  people  suffer  intense  pain  over 
tl»e  heart,  which  is  not  heart  disease,  but 
caused  by  the  stomach.  It  is  the  occasion 
of  much  anxiety,  alarm  and  suffering,  for 
which  its  victim  is  dependent  upon  reflex 
disturbances  from  the  stomach  caused  by 
indigestion.  In  the  same  way  many  bad 
coughs  are  dependent  upon  these  reflex 
disturbances  of  what  i6  called  the  pneumo- 
astric  nerve.  To  enrich  the  blood  and 
ncrease  the  red  blood  corpuscles  thereby 
feeding  the  nerves  on  rich  red  blood  and 
doing  away  with  nervous  irritability,  take 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
which  promotes  digestion  and  assimilation 
of  food  so  that  the  blood  gets  its  proper 
supply  of  nourishment  from  the  stomach. 
Get  as  near  to  nature’s  way  as  you  can.  A 
medicine  made  entirely  of  botanical  ex¬ 
tracts  and  which  does  not  contain  alcohol  is 
the  safest.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery  contains  no  alcohol  or  narcotics. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  the 
best  liver  pills. 


fi 


FREE  TRIAL 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 

Even  a  Lady  can  hold  an  ugly  horse 
Cures  hichera,  shyers,  runaways  etc. 
FOUR  bits  m  onfi.  TEN  dayd  TRIAL 
PROF.  J.  Q.  BEERY,  Pleasant  Hill.  Ohio 


spavins 

‘  ;  nnlnl 

aired  Cy  one 


FLEMING’S  Is  the! 

quick  and  »ure  spavin  cure. 
Thousands  cured  by  this  j 
wonderful  46-minute  method. 

.  Guaranteed  always.  Free 

ZK-fniflirn>  Booh  about  Spavin,  Ourb, 
Tj  UllimiC  Ringbone,  Splint,  eto.Write. 

. _ . _ .  FI.KJlIXh  BROS.,  Cheml.ta. 

ireaimem  ^  L'aion  Stock  Id». Chicago, III. 


Perfect  Butter 

— the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  mad* 
,  from  perfect  milk.  AHbadodors 
Sand  flavors  of  animal,  feed  of 
stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 
Will  do  it  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  Msdsiavari* 
las  lilts  from  1  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  free  circulars. 

L.R.  LEWIS,  Munir. ,  Box  1 2.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR . 

Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privileges. 
Special  $15.00  rate  on  certain  dates.  Full 
information  on  application  to  local  Agents,  or 
R.  E.  Payne,  General  Agent,  291  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A., 
3S5  Broadway,  New  York. 


UAV  CCU CD  and  ASTHMA  cured  to  Stay  CURED. 
IlH  I  I  L  V  L II  BOOK  54F.  Free.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


HOW  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BARK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  In.  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD  S  FAIR, 
this  enormous  sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO-- 
LUTELY  FREE.  Just  send  your  • 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
wo  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co., 

108  N.  8th  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


KA  DEXX 

§11,  Cream  Extractor 

Means  less  labor,  more  and 
better  butter,  larger  proflts,  be¬ 
cause  it 

Separates  Glean. 

Has  three  times  the  separating 
power  of  other  makes.  Does 
not  mix  water  with  milk. 
Easier  to  clean  and  operate. 
Xo  waste.  Durable.  Ami-rust 
throughout.  Results  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  Wo  want  good  agents. 

KA  DEXX  CHEAM  SEPARATOR  COJ 
16  KaDcxx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y^ 


The  Superior 


pe 

Cream  Separator 

Gets  ALL  the  Cream  In  60  to  90  min¬ 
utes.  Simple,  scientific,  practical.  Never 
fails.  40.000 Farmers useit.  Doesnotmlx 
water  with  milk.  Least  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Our  Rinding  Guarantee  assures 
your  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Write 
today  for  particulars. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co. 
.jog  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


-DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NKWTON’8  Heave,  Coaglt.  Ol.- 
temper  and  Indigestion  Lore. 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
,  throat  and  stomach  troubles, 
-f.  *;1  Strong  recommends.  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


WELL  DRILLS. 

With  one  of  Loomis’  late  improved  machines 
you  are  sure  of  large  profits  on  the  capital 
invested.  They  are  the  leaders  in  this  line. 
Certainly  the  greatest  money  earning  Well 
Drilling  Machinery  made  in  America.  Address 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN.  OHIO. 


STACK  AND  WAGON  COVERS, 

TARPAULINS,  ETC.,  MADE  PERMANENTLY 

WATER  &  MILDEW  PROOF 

BY  A  TREATMENT  WITH 

S.  P.  F.  CARBOLINEUM. 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  COMPANY, 
27  William  Street,  New  "York. 


iV 


COOPER 

s-  SHEEP  DIP 


Standard  of  the  World 

for  60  years.  Used  on  250  milliona 
annually.  One  dipping  kills  Ticks, 
JLice  and  Aits.  No  smell.  Keeps  flock 
clean  a  longtime.  Increases  growth  of  wool. 
Dipping  Tanks  at  cost. 

Send  for  Pamphlet  to  Chicago. 

If  local  druggist  cannot  supply 
send  91.75  for  (IOO gal.) pkt.to 
CYRIL  FRANCKLIN,  72  Beaver  St..  NY,* 
,  WALKER  &  GIBSON,  Albany,  N.  Y.  1 

WM.  COOPER  &  NEPHEWS,  Chicago. 


DON’T  PUT  YOUR  MONEY 

INTO  SEPARATORS  THAT  CANNOT  PRO¬ 
DUCE  THE  BESTy  THE  THICKEST  CREAM 

All  the  large  creameries  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and 
all  the  Dairy  States  pay  one  cent  per  pound  more  for  cream 
that  contains  from  35  to  50  per  cent,  butter  fat  than  they  do  for 
the  cream  testing  less  than  30  per  cent,  butter  fat. 

The  cost  for  shipping  cream  testing  40  per  cent,  is  only  half 
as  much  as  the  cost  of  shipping  cream  that  tests  20  per  cent. 

Thin  cream  retains  more  of  the  milk  than  rich  cream,  and  as 
the  milk  becomes  sour  first  the  thin  cream  is  the  hardest  to 
keep  sweet. 

By  skimming  a  rich  thick  cream,  you  retain  all  your  skimmilk 
at  home,  and  you  will  find  it  valuable  feed  for  young  stock. 

Many  separators  on  the  market  cannot  produce  thick  cream 
and  are  therefore  unprofitable  to  buy. 

The  U.  S.  Separator  makes  thick  cream  and  gets  all  the 
butter  fat  out  of  the  milk, 

Holds  World’s  Record  for  Close  Skimming 

Write  for  catalogue 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.*  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

While  vve  were  milking  to-night  the 
first  hard  thunderstorm  of  the  season 
came  up.  The  lightning  was  sharp  and 
the  thunder  unusually  heavy,  and  the  cows 
were  badly  frightened.  We  do  not  recall 
seeing  them  so  excited  for  years.  They 
are  usually  quiet,  yet  some  were  so  ex¬ 
cited  that  we  were  unable  to  milk  them 
for  a  time.  At  every  flash  they  would 
jump  and  kick  as  if  somebody’s  dog  were 
in  the  barn. 

This  town  was  one  oi  the  first  boom 
towns  in  the  Angora  goat  business,  but 
none  of  the  farmers  to  our  knowledge 
is  now  keeping  any  save  the  boomer 
himself.  They  were  to  do  wonders  for 
the  New  England  farmer,  cleaning  land, 
and  were  so  easy  to  be  cared  for,  and 
dogs  would  not  touch  them.  Yet  dogs 
have  been  and  are  killing  many  of  them, 
causing  much  loss  and  some  lawsuits. 
The  State  law  covering  damages  caused 
by  dogs  to  sheep  docs  not  apply  to  An¬ 
gora  goats. 

What  do  you  think  of  Devons  for  milk  ? 

Devon  cows  are  good  milkers,  usually 
with  good  udders  and  teats.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  their  grades,  and  have 
liked  them  well.  They  are  handsome, 
clean-looking  cows,  and  very  hardy.  We 
think  them  about  the  best  dual-purpose 
cows,  as  they  can  readily  be  turned  into 
beef  if  milking  is  not  satisfactory.  Devons 
make  the  handsomest  of  working  cattle, 
with  long  clean  horns  of  perfect  shape 
and  size,  well-shaped  bodies  and  of  solid 
dark  colors.  This  breed  won  the  first 
prize  at  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  the 
prize  pair  coming  from  our  own  town. 
We  had  the  idea  that  cattle  were  almost 
entirely  being  replaced  by  horses,  but  a 
five-mile  drive  out  of  a  neighboring  town 
convinced  us  that  a  good  many  farmers 
still  use  them.  We  saw  at  least  eight  or 
10  pairs  inside  of  two  hours.  Some  of 
our  local  fairs  often  bring  out  30  to  100 
pairs  from  a  single  township. 

We  haven’t  any  use  for  a  dog  on  a  dairy 
farm.  We  do  not  object  to  dogs;  they 
are  all  right  in  their  place,  but  do  keep 
them  out  of  the  cow  barn  and  the  pasture. 
There  are  well-trained  dogs,  but  those 
that  will  or  do  handle  cattle  properly  are 
in  such  a  small  minority  that  they  are 
rather  hard  to  find.  We  have  seen  men 
tell  how  good  their  dogs  were,  yet  within 
five  minutes  they  had  the  cows  on  the 
jump  as  fast  as  they  could  go,  the  udders 
violently  swaying  from  side  to  side  and 
the  milk  Hying  at  every  jump.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  man  who  owned  up  that  his 
was  a  poor  dog?  And  then  he  saves  so 
many  steps.  If  the  cows  arc  scattered  or 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lot  it  is  so  much 
easier  to  “sic”  the  dog  after  them  than  to 
go  yourself.  We  firmly  believe  that  the 
majority  of  cow  dogs  are  expensive  luxu¬ 
ries  that  most  of  us  can  well  afford  to  go 
without.  Send  the  laziest  man  or  boy  on 
the  farm  after  the  cows.  Don’t  have 
them  come  in  panting  for  breath  and  all 
tired  out.  It  is  better  to  see  the  cow  driver 
walking  beside  the  last  one  or  two  in  the 
bunch,  with  no  fear  in  their  eyes.  Is  there 
a  prettier  sight  than  a  good  herd  of  cows 
coming  home  at  night,  stomachs  full  of 
fresh  grass,  udders  full  of  rich  milk,  con¬ 
tented  with  everything  and  glad  to  get  in 
tne  barn  where  they  can  comfortably  lie 
down  and  chew  their  cud? 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

Agatha’s  Flying  Fox,  a  noted  bull  on  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  has  been  bought  by  Howard 
Willets.  This  hull  is  out  of  Agatha  of  Oak¬ 
land,  a  recent  purchase  of  Mr.  Wil let’s  and  is 
a  noted  cow  both  here  and  abroad,  and  is 
sired  by  Flying  Fox,  who  is  too  well  known 
to  need  special  mention. 

Cows  went  back  to  pasture  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion.  As  to  the  feeding  of  grain,  1  do  not 
know.  The  supply  of  milk,  i  judge,  must  be 
fully  up  to  the  average  at  this  season,  as  the 
pastures  are  better  than  most  Springs.  There 
|ka  tine  prospect  for  fruit  in  this  section, 
■iandor,  N.  Y.  w.  A.  u. 


VOLUNTEER  RYE  AND  CLOVER  FOR 
SHEEP  PASTURE. 

Wiith  some  farmers  it  is  a  heartbreaking 
and  purse-destroying  matter  to  let  a  crop 
of  rye  go  down  on  the  land  and  be  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  stock  on  the  farm,  yet  it  is 
the  only  way  that  T  will  harvest  the  crop, 
because  in  the  long  run  there  is  more 
profit  in  doing  this  way  than  in  any  other. 
1  have  not  come  to  this  conclusion  by  one 
hasty  jump,  but  after  years  of  experience 
and  observation.  To-day,  May  25,  I  have 
on  the  farm  a  field  of  volunteer  rye  and 
clover  that  will  give  more  feed  than  the 
first  crop.  From  the  time  rye  covers  the 
soil  after  starting  till  it  is  ripe  there  is 
very  little  time  that  a  sheep  and  lamb  will 
not  eat  it.  1  am  not  saying  that  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  confine  them  to  rye  alone,  but 
rather  to  give  them  other  pasture  with  it, 
in  which  case  the  rye  will  receive  its  share 
of  attention.  I  have  been  surprised  by 
the  avidity  with  which  they  eat  rye  just 
coming  out  in  head,  and  more,  that  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  preference  for 
any  particular  part  of  the  stalk,  eating  the 
stalk  as  well  as  the  blades.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  an  abundance  of  Red  clover 
in  the  rye  ffom  six  inches  to  one  foot 
high. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  soon,  when 
the  rye  comes  into  bloom,  they  will  ne¬ 
glect  it  and  give  more  attention  to  the 
clover,  but  a«  soon  as  the  rye  begins  to 
fill  they  will  go  back  to  it  and  feed  on 
the  heads  as  long  as  they  can  find  any.  This 
will  give  the  clover  a  chance  to  grow  and 
get  on  again  in  advance  of  the  many 
mouths  in  waiting  for  it.  I  have  a  test 
case  on  my  hands  that  will  show  what 
rye  and  clover  will  do.  There  are  73  ewes 
and  91  lambs  on  the  farm.  They  have  to 
carry  them  from  May  19  till  a  field  of  rye 
is  ripe,  say  last  of  June,  23  acres  of  Blue 
grass,  four  acres  of  thin  woodland,  and 
10  acres  of  volunteer  rye  and  clover. 
They  are  not  getting  any  grain,  nor  do  I 
want  to  feed  them  any,  nor  will  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  if  the  weather  is  favorable.  Be¬ 
sides  the  ewes  and  their  lambs  there  will 
also  pasture  on  this  Blue  grass  range 
five  horses,  five  cattle  and  six  brood  sows 
and  about  30  pigs.  Nearly'  all  the  ewes 
are  in  fine  butcher  condition,  but  the 
lambs  want  more  growth  before  they  are 
ready,  and  with  the  growth  more  fat.  If 
they  come  to  the  mature  rye  before  going 
to  market  it  will  then  be  a  question  of  but 
a  short  time  till  they  are  ready,  for  they 
will  fatten  very  fast  on  it,  especially  if 
they  have  clover  with  it.  With  rye  handled 
this  way  from  one  sowing  we  can  have 
two  good  grain  crops  and  pasture  for 
nearly  two  years.  If  it  is  not  desirable 
to  pasture  the  second  crop  it  can  with  the 
clover  be  cut  and  made  into  hay  for  Win¬ 
ter  feed,  the  rye  making  it  possible  to 
stack  it  outdoors  without  other  protection 
than  the  rye  to  turn  the  rain.  On  farms 
on  which  sheep  are  handled  and  wheat 
never  pays  it  will  pay  to  use  rye  instead 
and  never  harvest  the  crop  with  machin¬ 
ery.  In  many  instances  where  wheat  is 
satisfactory  as  a  crop  it  will  be  found 
more  satisfactory  to  use  rye.  Land  with 
rye  and  clover  crops  fed  down  on  it  this 
way  must  improve,  and  that  without  labor 
outlay  to  the  farmer  and  without  percep¬ 
tible  cost  in  other  ways,  and  at  the  same 
time  making  a  profit  to  the  farmer. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

“That  milk  looks  as  if  it  were  half 
water,”  protested  the  woman  at  the  kitchen 
door.  “It  is  much  more  than  that, 
ma’am,”  replied  the  milkman,  a  college 
graduate  in  reduced  circumstances.  “I 
guarantee  it  to  be  86  per  cent  water, 
4  per  cent  butter  fat,  3/  per  cent  casein, 
and  0J/2  per  cent  sugar  and  various  salts, 
the  combination  resulting  in  the  liquid 
commonly  known  as  milk.  Chemical  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  same  cheerfully  furnished 
whenever  desired.  Good  morning,  ma’am,” 
Chicago  Tribune. 


“The  climate  here  is  salubrious,  isn’t 
it?”  inquired  the  tourist.  “Say,  mister,” 
replied  the  native,  “jest  write  that  there 
word  down  fur  me,  will  yer?  I  git  tired 
o’  swearin’  at  this  climate  in  the  same 
ole  way  all  the  time,  an’  anything  new  in 
that  line  tickles  me.” — Catholic  Standard 
and  Times. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  S. 


L.  E.  OKTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  FoRFAnsumK  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1001,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard- Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

BT  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNFY  FARM.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


FLIES, 

LICE, 

STO  C  K 

FOOD, 

POULTRY 

CONDITION 

POWDERS, 

PHOSPHATES. 


Why  pay  express,  BIG 
PROFITS,  etc.,  for  in- 
feriormixiures?  SendGOc. 
topay  advertising, printing 
and  mail  ex  penses,  for  four 
receipts  for  your  personal 
use  only,  for  making  at  a 
cost  of  from  20c.  to  25c.  a 
gallon,  the  best  and  most 
lasting  FLY  KILLER 
and  DRIVER  in  the 
world.  Milk  in  peace. 
Everybody  delighted.  Kills 
cattle  and  hen  lice,  ticks, 
and  all  kinds  of  insects. 
Easily  made  on  scientific 
principles.  Sprayed  or 
daubed  in  nestsoron  roosts 
will  kill  all  lice  on  hens  or 
chicks.  Kills  mange,  etc. 
Improves  hide  and  hair. 
A  powerful  disinfectant. 
Kills  all  disease  germs. 
Keep  your  pigs  healthy  by  spraying  pens,  ets.  STOCK 
FOOD  atacost  of  2c.  or  lie.  a  pound,  equal  to  the  best 
for  all  kinds  of  stock.  POULTRY  CONDITION 
POWDER  makes  poultry  healthy,  grow  fast,  lay 
early  and  in  winter.  Easily  made  PHOSPHATES 
costing  from  £1  to  $5  a  ton.  Superior  to  ail  other  phos¬ 
phates.  Special  terms  to  agents  with  each  order. 

NEWENGLAND  CHEMICAL  CO., Andover, Mass 


•V  ' 

) 

uun  uumruni 

mean a  oow  profit.  No  stable  or  dalr- 
barn  Is  complete  without  the 

FOSTER  STEEL  STANCHIOI. 

All  steel  and  Iron.  “U”  bar*.  No  cor¬ 
ners,  angles  or  sharp  edges.  Hung  oa 
chains — swings  freely  all  ways.  Light¬ 
est,  neatest,  strongest.  Don't  repair  or 
build  a  oow  barn  without  them.  Write 
for  clr.  No.12  and  special  price  to  agent* 
FRANK  H.  BATTLES, 

Seod  Crower,  Rochestar.N.Y. 

THE  CHAIN-HANGING 


HOLSTEIN  r  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sal*. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bull* 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLLYROOD  FARM — Home  of  the  Great 
Holltrood  Mercedes  Herd 

HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 

High-class  Registry  Stock  only.  Do  you  want  a 
MERCEDES  Bull  Calf?  Royally-bred,  handsomely- 
marked,  fine  individuals  sired  by  Mercedes  Jumps’ 
Pietkrtje  Paul  29830.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  of  unrivaled 
milk  and  butter  families. 

Other  highly  bred  young  stock  for  sale.  Write  for 
prices  today.  J.  H.  WALLICK, 

Middletown,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  8cotch  Collies,  Spayed 
11  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL 
Ready  for  service, *45.  Improved  Chester  White  Pigs; 
all  ages.  CHARLES  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  and  grades,  all  ages  and  sexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  and^mllk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions.  < 


MYBR  C fc  SON, 

Bridgeville,  Delaware. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

#Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


4  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  and  a  BULL 


from  8  to  19  months  old.  The  nucleus  of  a  fine  her 
W.  A.  ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  New  York. 


i 


RED  POLLED 


farm. 

prices, 


and  GUERNSEY  cattle  of  finest 

_  strains.  For  wle  at  Elkdale  stock 

Superb  service  bulls  always  on  hand  at  low 
D.L.  STEVENS,  Elkdale, 8usquehanna  Co.  Pa 


Re&  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  W  rite  foi 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  for  sate  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  Fi-st-class  individuals  In 
all  respects.  J.  K.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  Ert 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


i  IMPROVED  YORKSHIRE  PIGS 

Write  8.  C.  ARMSTRONG,  Riparius,  Warren  Co.,  N.Y 


O.  I  -O.  PIGS 

Registered  stock  mated,  not  akin;  April  and  May 
farrow.  Farmer's  Prices. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAMOUS 


O.  I.  C.  SWINE, 
SPRING  PIGS, 
SERVICE  BOARS 
Good  ones  bred  from  registered  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  S.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 


Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  forCatalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F  .  E.CHACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


Qf|)||  Tijyiooooooooo 

r  UUL  I  If  T^sjsasi 

(POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-S 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything—  < 
(it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you) 
(our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the  J 
(asking — it's  worth  having.  ( 

iExcelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

iDept.  H.O.  26  &  28  Yesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCi 


nCITU  Tfl  I  lf-u  on  HEmb  and  CHICKED 
UCA  111  I  U  LluC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  B.  I. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis.,  R.  F.  D.  No,2, 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  oook,  10c. 
Bates  free.  J.  A.  BEBGEY,  Box  8, Telford, Pa 


UntSTtR  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  O.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
Bowersox,K.3 ;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  ri?ooS[  for  hatohlD| 


tier  100. 


.00  per  sitting;  $4.fi( 
C  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  WHITE  LEGHORN  FARM. 

Cockerels,  *2;  Pullets,  $1 ;  Eggs,$l  for  15;  15  per  100. 
Heavy  Winter  layers.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMKB  BBOS.,  B.  D.  41,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 

1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHOBNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  ouregg-type  strain.  We  have 
sele  cted  600  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding.  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  BICE.  Box  A.  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


BY  HUNDREDS  AND  SETTINGS, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Bocks,  White  Wyandottes,  It.  I.  Beds' 
Pekin  Due  k.  Catalogue  free. 
ABTHUK  MCCAIN  &  CO..  Delaware,  N.  J. 

BUFF  Whi  te  Leghorns,  Eggs  75c  per  15, 81.25  per  30,  $2 
per  60.  Cir.  free.  J  OHN  A.  BOTH,  Milford  Square.  Pa 


E 


CQQ  at  25  p.  c.  Reduction.— BulT  Orpingtons, 
OUO  Wyandottes,  W.  &  B.  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Mln- 
orcas.  Pit  Games, Guineas,  Bantams,  and  all  other 
breeds.  Mt.  Blanco  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


nuff  Plymouth  Rocks— Choicest;  highest  honors 
D  at  N.Y.,  Boston,  Pan-American  &  Rochester.  Eggs 
83  per  15.  Nutwood  Farms,  It.F.D.  No. 4  Syracuse,  N.Y’ 


finrrinn  Box  W,  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.Y.,  will 

.  UUIUUII,  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs, $1  for  15 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  In  America  of 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COACH,  PERCHERON-NORMAN 
AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Our  latest  importation  of  1904  consisting  of  136  head  of  high-class  Gcrmm 
Coach,  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  arrived  at  Lafayette  April  15th 
making  three  Importations  this  year.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Lafayette 
Stock  Farm  have  we  been  able  to  oiler  so  great  a  lot  of  high-class  stallions, 
three  to  five  years  of  ago.  Wo  select  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  hut  good,  sound,  serviceable 
horses  that  will  do  our  customers  good  and  on  which  we  will  put  a  gilt-edge  guarantee.  We  give  long  time  to 
responsible  huyers,  and  our  prices  are  as  low  as  any  responsible  firm  can  sell  them.  Correspondence  Invited. 

J*.  ohouoh  c soisr,  props.,  lafayette,  iuntjD, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


THREE  FEEDING  PROBLEMS. 

1.  I  have  been  keeping  sheep  for  20  years, 
hut  I  cannot  get  my  lambs  ready  quick 
enough  for  early  market.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  feed  them?  I  have  been  feeding 
cracked  corn.  Should  it  be  fine  or  coarse? 
Should  they  have  any  oats  or  bran  ground 
In  it?  I  have  30  lambs;  they  eat  12  quarts 
of  cracked  corn  per  day ;  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary.  2.  I  also  feed  cattle  and  would  like 
to  know  how  to  get  the  most  gain  in  the 
shortest  time  without  wasting  my  feed  and 
without  buying  much.  I  have  feed  of  my 
own  as  corn,  oats  and  mixed  hay  and  Tim¬ 
othy  hay.  1  am  feeding  12  quarts  of  cobmeal 
per  day  to  each  steer.  My  steers  weighed  800 
pounds  November  when  I  began  to  feed  them, 
and  now  I  think  they  will  weigh  1,100.  I 
feed  three  times  a  day,  hay  twice,  fodder 
once.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
feed  twice  a  day,  water  once  a  day  at  10 
o'clock?  What  time  in  the  day  is  the  best 
to  water?  Should  meal  for  steers  be  ground 
fine  or  coarse?  Should  it  be  ground  on  a 
plate  mill  or  stone  burrs?  I  have  a  plate 
mill,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  all  ground  line. 

3.  I  have  a  six-year-old  mare  that  is  out  of 
condition  ;  she  is  thin  in  flesh  and  coat  rough ; 
a  strong  enter,  eating  everything  in  feed 
line  she  can  get,  and  bedding  too.  She  is  low 
in  life ;  makes  her  blow  to  travel,  but  does 
not  hurt  her  much  to  work.  1  would  like  to 
know  what  to  do  for  her.  n.  M. 

Milford  Mills,  Pa. 

1.  Much  depends  on  what  kind  of  a 
lamb  the  questioner  has  to  feed.  First, 
they  should  be  of  the  mutton  breeds,  or 
type.  Next,  they  should  be  well  born, 
strong  and  fat.  This  will  come  only  from 
strong  parents.  Rams  and  ewes  well  fed, 
but  not  fat.  Then  the  ewes  supplied  with 
plenty  of  blood  and  muscle-making  food; 
such  as  clover  hay,  oats,  bran  and  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  supplemented  in  every  case  by 
roots.  This  will  also  put  the  ewes  in 
shape  to  give  plenty  of  milk,  the  very  best 
and  most  essential  food  to  get  them  ready 
quickly  for  market.  If  the  above  requis¬ 
ites  are  lacking,  nothing  afterward  will 
supply  their  place.  Evidently  there  is  a 
lack  ill  some  line,  as  lambs  born  at  the 
time  mentioned,  eating  nearly  a  pint  of 
cracked  corn  a  day  each,  ought  to  be  fat 
and  ready  for  market  at  10  weeks  of  age, 
although  corn  alone  is  not  the  best  feed. 
They  like  the  cracked  corn  better  than 
the  meal;  but  I  think  the  latter  the  more 
easily  digested.  A  good  ration  is  50 
pounds  of  cornmeal,  50  pounds  of  best 
wheat  bran  or  ground  oats  (if  the  latter 
are  hulled,  they  are  the  best),  and  25 
pounds  of  linseed  meal.  Put  the  grain  in 
a  box  where  the  lambs  can  run  to  it  and 
not  run  in  it,  and  put  in  three  times  a  day 
what  they  will  eat  up  clean  before  the  next 
feeding.  They  ought  to  gain  not  less  than 
five  pounds  a  week. 

2.  The  cattle  certainly  have  not  done 
badly,  having  averaged  two  pounds  gain 
a  day  for  five  months.  Doubtless  they 
were  a  “growthy”  lot.  They  certainly  did 
not  get  a  large  grain  ration.  The  question 
is,  might  they  not  have  done  better  with¬ 
out  increased  cost?  If  they  had  had 
succulent  food,  silage  or  roots,  there  is 
no  question  but  the  same  feed  would  have 
made  more  flesh.  If  for  these  mature 
cattle  the  oats  had  been  exchanged  for 
good  bran  and  linseed  meal  (both  selling 
this  Winter  for  less  per  pound  than  the 
oats),  and  one-third  of  the  ration  in 
pounds  made  of  them,  two  pounds  of  bran 
to  one  of  the  oil  meal,  instead  of  all  cob- 
meal,  I  think  they  would  have  made  more 
gain  without  increased  cost.  Probably  they 
would  have  paid  a  profit  on  a  larger 
amount  of  grain  per  day  than  that  given 
them.  I  think  they  would  do  just  as  well 
on  two  parts  of  grain  per  day  as  three. 
This  is  largely  a  matter  of  convenience. 
The  important  thing  is  to  give  them 
enough  of  the  right  kind  of  food.  If  they 
are  watered  once  a  day,  10  o’clock  is  as 
good  a  time  as  any,  so  long  as  they  get  it 
that  time  each  day.  Their  digestion  will  be 
better,  and  they  will  drink  more  (which  is 
desirable)  if  they  get  it  twice  a  day.  Still 
it  may  be  the  extra  labor  involved,  and  the 
disturbance  of  the  cattle  would  offset  any 
benefit.  If  they  could  have  the  water  be¬ 
fore  them,  that  would  be  the  ideal  way. 
Theoretically  it  is  better  for  the  meal  to 
be  ground  fine.  Plate  mills  usually  do  not 
do  this.  If  the  writer  has  his  own  mill, 
and  can  grind  his  food  with  little  expense, 
he  is  probably  “ahead  on  the  deal”  when 


he  considers  the  cost  of  hauling  to  and 
from  the  mill,  the  expense  of  grinding,  or 
“miller’s  tolls.” 

3.  I  should  consult  a  good  local  vet¬ 
erinary  about  the  mare  (not  a  “horse  doc¬ 
tor”).  She  may  be  troubled  with  worms 
or  a  dozen  other  things.  Or  she  may  not 
be  getting  enough  food.  Some  horses  re¬ 
quire  much  more  than  others.  To  guess  is 
poor  business,  anyway,  particularly  when 
one  guesses  at  arm’s  length. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  HAWKS  OFF- 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  kept  a  few 
Guineas;  he  claimed  they  drove  the  hawks 
away  and  kept  them  away.  Another  sure 
way,  if  the  chicks  arc  running  with  the  hen, 
is  to  let  the  hen  run  loose  with  the  chickens 
and  she  will  take  care  of  them  from  cats  or 
hawks.  w.  w.  babcocic. 

New  York. 

I  have  over  2U0  White  Leghorns,  and  not 
one  is  missing  for  over  two  weeks.  I  always 
shoot  two  or  three  hawks  and  tie  them  to  a 
string  two  feet  long  and  hang  it  to  the 
enu  of  a  pole  10  or  12  feet  long  and  then 
stick  it  in  the  ground.  The  rest  that  come 
see  their  mates  hanging  to  the  pole,  and 
then  they  soon  forget  that  I  have  any  chicks; 
anyway,  they  don’t  come  any  more. 

i’ottstown,  Pa.  sam.  s.  bleim. 

We  find  the  best  way  to  keep  hawks  off  is 
to  kill  as  many  as  we  can  and  hang  the 
dead  ones  around  the  chicken  yards  from 
poles  with  about  three  feet  of  string,  so  that 
they  will  swing  in  the  wind.  This  Is  the  best 
method  we  know  of,  and  we  have  tried  every- 
think  we  ever  heard  of.  The  writer  spends 
three  or  four  days  every  Spring  in  the  woods 
just  before  the  leaves  are  out,  hunting  hawks 
and  their  nests.  I  always  break  up  the 
nests  and  kill  all  the  old  birds  I  can.  I 
consider  u.e  time  well  spent.  Aside  from  this 
method  we  think  the  next  best  is  to  get  a 
few  Guinea  hens  and  let  them  run  in  the 
henyards.  They  are  very  noisy  and  scare  off 
a  great  many  hawks.  They  are  also  great 
fighters,  and  will  fight  a  hawk  when  he 
swoops  down  for  a  chick.  w.  j.  stokkk. 

New  York. 

HENS  THAT  EAT  EGGS. 

I  had  trouble  with  some  of  my  hens  eating 
their  eggs.  The  most  successful  way  I  had 
was  by  tiling  the  point  of  its  bill.  Keep  the 
hen  busy  and  away  from  other  fowls. 

New  York.  a.  d.  baumann. 

I  have  never  had  a  hen  to  eat  eggs,  but  I 
had  a  cock  which  acquired  the  habit,  and  I 
chopped  his  head  off.  I  should  treat  an  egg¬ 
eating  hen  in  the  same  manner. 

Scc'y  Iaingshan  Club.  b.  t.  matson. 

To  prevent  hens  from  eating  eggs,  clip 
off  the  end  of  the  bill,  both  upper  and  lower 
mandible.  Clip  it  too  much  and  it  will 
bleed  badly,  and  if  you  do  not  do  it  enough 
it  will  not  prevent  the  habit,  breeders  who 
feed  little  meat  or  animal  food  are  rarely 
troubled  in  this  manner ;  however,  I  shall 
continue  to  feed  quite  heavily  of  the  latter 
at  necessary  times,  and  clip  the  bill  if  I 
find  trouble.  F.  H.  F. 

Andover,  Mass. 

I  have  never  had  a  persistent  egg-eater. 
In  my  experience  soft-shelled  eggs  are  the 
cause  of  the  egg-eating  vice.  In  Winter,  or, 
in  fact,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
hens,  for  any  reason,  don't  get  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lime  to  form  good  strong  shells, 
many  eggs  are  broken,  the  shells  being  very 
thin.  Of  course,  a  hen  will  always  eat  an 
egg  if  broken,  and  where  there  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  lime,  tne  hen  will  eat  the  egg 
more  for  the  shell  than  the  meat.  My  remedy 
is  to  give  them  plenty  of  lime,  usually  in  the 
form  of  oyster  shells.  If  they  still  per¬ 
sisted,  I  should  make  the  nests  dark,  and 
leave  three  or  four  china  eggs  laying  around 
in  the  pens.  I  have  been  told  that  the  hens 
will  try  to  eat  or  break  the  china  egg,  and 
that  their  failure  to  break  them  seems  to 
discourage  the  habit — that  it  is  a  sure  cure. 
I  have  never  had  occasion  to  try  it. 

New  York.  a.  e.  beldinq. 


Warts  on  Cows’  Teats. — Rub  thoroughly 
twice  a  day  for  eight  days  with  castor  oil ; 
sure  cure  for  the  worst  cases.  s.  m.  k. 

Sherwood,  Ore. 

“What  are  the  university  buildings  all 
lighted  up  for  to-night?”  “They’re  giving 
a  reception  to  Professor  Ontrack.  He  has 
discovered  a  microbe  that  feeds  on  the 
microbe  discovered  by  Professor  Diggitup 
the  other  day.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Are  you  going  to  re-elect  that  man  to 
Congress  in  spite  of  the  insinuations 
against  him?”  “Sure,”  answered  Farmer 
Corntossel.  “Those  insinuations  have 
done  him  good.  He  hasn’t  been  so  socia¬ 
ble  and  entertaining  in  years.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 


KILL5  PAIN 
QUICKER  THAN 
ANYTHING 
IN  THE  WORLD 

SLOANS  LINIMENT 

FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST 

Penetrating-Kills  Germs 


WHICH? 


Tubular  or 

;  Simple  Bowl  or 
Izzers  or 

Right  How  or 
Waist  Low  Can  or 
Self  Oiling  or 
Wash  3  Minutes  or 
All  the  Butter  or 
Best  Butter  or 
Tubular  or 


Bucket  Bowl? 
Complicated? ; 
Hasbeens? 1 
Were  Once? 
Head  High  Can? 
Oil  Yourself? 
Wash  Thirty? 
Most  All? 
Medium  Butter? 
Bucket  Bowl? 


WHICH  DO  YOU  WANT? 

Tubulars  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Just  one 
iTubular  —  the 
(Sharpies.  All 
the  others  make 
bucket  bowls  — 
oan’t  make  Tubu-. 

\  lars  because  they* 
are  patented.  Ask 
for  catalog  B-153. 


Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


s 


CIKNTIFIC  CORN  HARVTOSTKRS.— Out 

Corn  quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears 
knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
It.  FOOS  MEG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SMALLEY 

SAFETY  BLOWE 


Only  One  Belt  Required. 


6 

Size* 

of 

Self 

Feed, 

18 

Size* 

of 


DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 


Are  as  much  better  than 
imitating  separators  as  such 
machines  are  better  than  setting 
systems. 

Send  for  new  Catalogue. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


74  Cortlandt  St. 
New  York. 


Canal  &  Randolph  Sts. 
Chicago. 


THIS  TRADE  MARK 

on  a  package  guarantees  to  the  public  that  It  Is 
genuine.  Beware  of  imitations.  Substitutes  yield 
the  dealer  more  profit,  but  cost  you  the  same. 

Bickmore’s 
Gall  Cure 

is  the  quickest, 
hu rent  ami  bent 
cure  known  for 
llurncH*,  Col¬ 
lar  and  Kadtlle 
Gulin,  Scratches,  ^ 

Greune  _  Heel, 

Kneed  Crack*,  <  _ _ 

just  as"good  for  <g£  SURE  AND  WoRKThE  LjORSE' 

Chapped,  1  orn  -  —  — - ! - 

or  Craekcd  Teat*  on  cows.  Sold  by  alt  dealers 
and  guaranteed  by  u».  Sample  mailed  for  10  cents- 
Get  It  now  and  have  It  ready  when  you  need  it. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town.Me. 


Silos 

The  Best  Is  Cheapest 

“Cold  pressed”  thread 
hoops,  perfect  fitting 
tongued  and  grooved 
staves  (white  pine  or 
cypress)  and  patent  air 
tightdoors  distinguish  the 

Green  Mountain 

and  Not-LI-Mah  Silos 

from  others.  Perfect  pre¬ 
servers,  all  convenience. 
They  last.  Wealso  furnish 
Gasoline  Engines  and  En¬ 
silage  Cutters,  all  sizes.  A 
full  line  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Machinery  a.id 
Supplies.  Free  book  shows 
how  and  why  superior. 
Write  for  It  at  once. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO 
Rutland,  Vermont.  '* 


Cutters 


BLOWER 

blow  for  themselves 
If  given  an  opportunity. 


THE  ROSS  CUTTERS  with 
carrier  have  always  carried 
the  endorsement  of  users 
of  Ensilage  Machinery. 

e  can  show  you  why  the  Ross 
the  best.  Write  us  for  any 
information  you  may  desire- 
no  trouble  to  auswor  youi 
questions. 

Woll’s  book  on  Silage,  10c 


S  Ensilage 


54 

YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


Largest  manufac 
turers  of  Ensilage 
Machinery  in  the 
world. 

ROSS  CUTTERS  ARE 
GUARANTEED. 

Write  to-day  for 
.Free  Catalog  No.  13 

TheE.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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HUMOROUS 


When  first  the  marriage  knot  was  tied 

Between  my  wife  and  me, 

My  age  was  to  that  of  my  bride 
As  three  times  three  to  three. 

But  now,  when  ten  and  half-ten  years 

We  man  and  wife  have  been, 

Her  age  to  mine  exactly  bears 
As  eight  is  to  sixteen. 

Now  tell,  1  pray,  from  what  I've  said, 
What  were  our  ages  when  we  wed? 

— The  Scholar’s  Arithmetic. 

“Did  you  get  along  without  being  pun¬ 
ished  in  school  to-day?”  “Yep;  the  teach¬ 
er  didn’t  catch  me  once.” — Harper’s  Ba¬ 
zar. 

His  Wife:  “I  hear  that  your  new  pa¬ 
tient  is  very  rich.”  Physician:  “Sh!  He 
is  so  rich  that  I  gave  the  mustard  plaster 
I  placed  on  his  back  a  Latin  name.” — Chi¬ 
cago  News. 

“And  it’s  a  law-abiding  settlement,  is 
it?”  “You  bet!  Ain’t  been  a  lynchin* 
roun’  here  since  a  harricane  blowed  the 
trees  down  an’  rope  riz  in  price.” — At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

“Say,  pa,  what’s  poetic  justice?”  “I 
have  an  idea  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  people  who  have  the  fewest 
children  must  pay  most  of  the  school 
taxes.” — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“Dickey,  if  you  had  twelve  marbles, 
and  Tommy  should  take  half  of  them,  how 
many  would  he  have?”  “He’d  have  six 
of  ’em,  ma’am,  an’  de  wust  lickin’  he  ever 
got  in  his  life,  t’rowed  in.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 

“Your  husband,”  said  the  physician, 
“has  a  serious  attack  of  gastric  fever.” 
“You  don’t  say !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Oat¬ 
cake.  “How  in  th’  name  of  goodness  did 
he  ever  get  it  when  there’s  no  gas  in 
th’  house?” — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  Housewife:  “It  seems  strange  that 
all  that  new  maple  sugar  you  sold  me 
has  such  an  old  flavor.”  The  Grocer: 
“Indeed.  Well,  I  s'pose  that’s  easily  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  fact  that  it’s  made  from  the 
same  old  trees.” — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W,  INGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

35  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  D.,  care  of 


TH*  GRKAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  P.O.Box  289,31-83  Vesey  St.,N.'S 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PHTTCDC 
Tread,  PerfectGovernor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  U  U  I  I  E  1*1 0 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.Pottstown.Pa 


THRESHERS 


FOR  BUSINESS 

FARMERS. 


Both  Undershot  and  Overshot  Separators  from 
one  to  ten  horse  power.  Our  Catalog  may 
save  you  money.  Write  for  It  to-day. 


ALSO  A  FULL  LINK  OF 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 

ENGINES:  Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  machines  fully  guaranteed. 
ORANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS* 
Orangeville,  Pa. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  of 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles  Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  A 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat. 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built  Send  for  catalogue  £  to 
the  GBANT-FEBBI8  COMPANY,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


1 1 1  PIGS  FROM  5  SOWS  IN  6  MONTHS 

International.  Stock  Food  Co.,  Coin,  Iowa. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  been  feeding  the  '‘International  Stock  Food”  for 
the  last  three  years  and  find  it  to  be  all  that  you  claim  for  it.  Last  April 
I  had  five  sows  that  farrowed  61  head  of  pigs.  Four  of  the  sows  had  12 
head  each,  the  fifth  one  had  13  head.  Fifty-five  head  of  these  pijvs  will 
average  over  200  pounds  each  at  6  months  old,  and  I  must  give  “Inter¬ 
national  Stock  Food”  credit  for  at  least  part  of  the  large  litters  and  the 
great  growth  of  my  pigs.  These  same  five  sows  farrowed  50  head  of 
pigs  in  the  September  following,  an  average  of  10  pigs  to  the  sow, 
making  111  head  of  good,  strong  pigs  from  5  sows  in  less  than  six 
months.  The  sows  and  pigs  were  Poland-China.  Who  is  next? 

Yours  truly,  A.  G.  HULLMAN. 

Beware  of  Inferior  Imitations  and  Substitutes*  Write  Vs  About  “International  Stock  Food.’* 
We  Have  Thousands  of  Similar  Testimonials  nnd  Will  Fay  Tea 
$1000  Cash  If  They  Are  hot  Genuine* 

4  tr-1  IKTEBUATIONAIi  STOCK  FOOD"  )ggy*3  FEEDS  for  ONF.  CEKT=®JJ  won  tho  Highest  Medal  at  Pari*  Exposition  In  1900  as  a  High-Clam  Medicinal  Preparation,  made  from 


kCO 


ft)  International  Htoek  Food"  was  a  high-clam  medicinal  preparation.  Many  other  kind*  did  no*  pay  any  war  tax  becanee  theyciaimed  to  the  government  that  they  did  not 
I  r-J  e*  medicinal  ingredient*  and  did  no*  claim  medicinal  result!.  Ton  can  afford  te  nse  preparation*  of  thie  kind  Only  On  A  Medicinal  Busin.  ‘‘International  Stock  Food" 
Cci  orifice  tho  blood,  "tonce  up"  and  permanently  strengthen*  theentiro  eyetem.  It  cure*  or  prevent*  many  form*  of  disca.*.  UaullBare  yonf  10.00  per  year  In  the  keed 
t  Every  Home  Von  Work  and  iti  use  will  only  coet  you  $2.30  per  year.  It  eaves  grain  and  80  to  60  days  time  in  growing  and  fattening  all  kinds  of  stock  and  is  endorsed 

I  over  one  million  farmers  who  haveusod  it  for  fifteen  years.  It  ie  absolutely  harmless  even  if  taken  into  the  human  eystem.  Beware  of  tho  many  cheap  and  inforior 
Imitation*  and  substitute*.  No  chemist  can  separate  and  name  oil  of  the  ingredients  we  us*.  Any  company  or  chemist  claiming  to  do  so  is  a  Self-Confessed  Ignoramus  or  a 
Paid  Falsifier.  Insist  on  having  the  genuine  ‘‘International  Stock  Food.”— Wit  is  sold  by  100,000  Dealers  *nn  "Spot  Cash  tiuarante.”  to  Kefund  konr  Money  If  it  ever 
falls  to  give  yon  satisfactory,  paying  results  and  its  neo  only  costs  you  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.*^^  Have  Factories  At  Minneapolis  and  Toronto,  Canada* 


It  $300000  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGI  ENGRAVINGS 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

The  Cover  of  this  Bookie  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  *3“  Printed  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  It. 
Size  of  Book  IsG^  by  914  Inches.  It  cost  us  $3000  to  havoour  Artists  and  Engraver*  mako  these  Engravings,  which  aro  the  finest 
engravings  of  Hor*e«,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hog*  and  Poultry  that  you  have  ever  seen.  These  183  Engravings  aro  all  made  from 
actual  photographs  and  aro  worthy  of  n  place  In  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different 
Breed*  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  eontain*  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  W  It  con¬ 
tains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  It  describes  all  common 
diseases  and  tells  you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustrations  are  large  and  absolutely  reliable. 

Correspondence  promptly  answered  as  we  have  an  office  farce  of  200  Including  106  typewriters. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  BOOK  TcPYffD  FREE  POSTAGrPM^ 


If  Von  Will  Writ*  Da  At  Oaee,  Letter  or  Postal  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  QUE8TION8: 

1st. — NAME  THIS  PAPER.  3nd.— HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 

MINNEAPOLIS 
MINN.,  U.S.A. 


AMZFos»cr.....  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 


Largest  Stoek  Food  Factory  In  the  World* 
Capital  Paid  in  $2, 000,000.00. 

ThU  Engraving  Shows  Our  New  Factory* 
It  Contains  18  Aeres  of  Floor  Space. 


56  H 


DAN  PATCH  l:56!4 

FASTEST  HARNESS  HORSE  IN  THE  WORLD 

Dan  Eats  •‘International  Stock  Food*’  Every  Day  and 

HOLDS  FOLLOWING  WORLD  RECORDS: 

1  Mile  Record  on  ITalf-BlIe  Track, 2:03^  Bile  Record  to  High  Wheel  Salky,  f:04 


Bile  Record, 

Half- 51  lie  Record,  0:56 


Bila  Record  to  Wagon, 


1:57)4  Tno-Bllo  Record, 


4;1Y 


HIS  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  FREE 

Printed  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors--Size  31  by  38  inches 

Wc  own  the  World-Famous,  Champion  Pacing  Stallion,  Dan  Patch,  and  have  FI*# 
Lithographs  of  him.  They  give  complete  record  of  all  his  Races  and  Faat 
Milas  and  are  Free  of  Advertising.  The  large  Colored  Lithograph 
will  6how  Dan  hitched  as  you  see  him  in  this  engraving. 

IT  WILL  ALSO  BE  NAILED  FREE-Posfage  Prepaid 

••“If  YOU  ANSWEH  THE  “TWO  QUESTIONS”  AND  SEND  FOR  BOOK  DESCRIBED  ABOVE/W 


DON’T  BUY  GA  SO  LINE  ENGINES 


^  UN  TIT  YOU  HAVE  INVESTIGATED 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

A  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to  all  one-cylinder  engine!. 
Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a 
wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration;  can  be  mounted  on  any  light  wagon  as  a  portable.  Weighs  less  than  half  of  one-cylinder  engines.  Give  size  of  engine  required.  Especially  adapted  for 
Irrigation  In  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumps.  (Sizes  2,  3  1-2,  4,  6,  6,  8,  10, 12  and  16  Horse  Power.)  High-grade  Gasoline  Engines,  8  to  6  horse  power— adapted  for  Electric  Lighting,  Marine 
and  Pumping  purposes.  Mention  this  paper.  Send  for  catalog.  THE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO.,  Meagher  and  1  fith  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

With  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  In  every  country  In  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  Ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  Is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  In  active  service. 

8end  stamp  for  “  C4  “  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

*5  Warren  St. ,  New  York.  $39  Franklin  fit. ,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  8t.,  Chicago.  692  Cralgfit-,  Montreal,  P.  Q, 

40  North  1th  St.,  PhUadelplila.  U  Pitt  8C,  ttydney.  N.  8.  W. 

•  Tentent»-R*y  $1,  Havana,  Cuba. 

c  -  1  ■  ■ 

■tie  for  (hi  Its 

Who  Wants  the 
Best 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN 

Manure  Spreader 


Is  the  only  Spreader  r  Uni  E  QQ  IDDflll  an^ 
made  that  has  an  LHULuOu  AinUls  tho 
many  advantages  which  it  possesses.  It's  always 
in  place  and  ready  to  receive  the  load  without 
any  turning  back  either  by  hand  or  complicated, 
easily  broken  machinery.  The  front  and  rear 
axles  are  of  same  length  which,  with  tho 


Broad  Tires  Prevents  Rutting 

_  _  of  fields,  meadows,  etc.  and  makes 

LIGHT  DRIFT.  SPREADS  ALL  KINDS  OF  MANURE,  lime,  plastef*  wood  ashes,  etc.  Can  bo  changed 

Instantly  to  spread  thick  or  thin  while  tho  machine  Is  In  motion— 3  to  25  loads  per  acre.  Has  the  only  successful 

END  GATE  AHD  BEATER  AND  HOOD  PROTECTOR  IN  USE.  way  and  is  sold  under  our  iron  clad 

nnoiTllir  OIIADiUTCC  as  to  quality,  capacity  and  durability.  Made  In  4  sizes:  30, ,50,  70  and  1 0O  bush- 

rUollIlL  U  UAn  fin  I  LL  els  capacity.  All  parts  breaking  within  oae  year  will  be  replaced  without  charge.  Inquire 
dealer  or  aend  to  us  for  catalogue.  It  toll*  how  lo  apply  manuro  to  secure  best  results. _ 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  CO.  16-18  SOUTH  CLINTON  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

■  $5.00  A  Day  Saved  at  Silo  Filling  Time! 

How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  n 

The  New  “OHIO 


How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  83J3  per  cent. 

M  Jointed  Ensilage 
Distributer  ' 


( patent  applied  for)  is  improvement  over  old  style  hood, 
saves  men  in  the  silo.  Tho  man  at  tho  cutter  does 

It  all.  Two  new  sizes  for  1904.  Nos.  14  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  19  “Ohio”  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 
faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  Patented.  They 
have  deeperthroats,  largercutting  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  an  ordinary  silo  in  one  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  success  In  19031s  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  the  new  catalogue.  An  “Ohio”  Blow¬ 
er  will  save  you  the  85.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine.  We  continue  to  manufacture 
ether  sizes  and  styles  of  cutters  and  elevators  as  before. 

The  Silver  Rlfg.  Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 

50th  Year.  ‘‘Modem  Silage  Methods”  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  HEN  MAN . 

A  Successful  White  Leghorn  Farm. 

PART  I. 

MIXED  GRAIN. — At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning 
Mr.  F.  Q.  White,  of  White  &  Rice,  was  out  in  the 
orchard  feeding  his  Leghorns.  A  stranger,  looking 
from  a  distance,  would  have  thought  Mr.  White  was 
sowing  clover  or  grain.  He  carried  a  basket  of  corn, 
oats  and  wheat  mixed,  and  walked  briskly  along  among 
the  apple  trees,  scattering  the  grain  in  the  grass. 
Where  a  man  has  1,000  laying  hens  and  1,600  little 
chicks  to  feed  he  certainly  cannot  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  each  one.  The  beautiful  White  Leghorns  did 
not  need  it.  They  ran  after  their  breakfast,  following 
the  seed  sower  along  the  rows  of  trees.  Two  hours 
later  I  found  some  of  the  hens  still  at  work  hunting 
in  the  grass  for  any  stray  grain  that  might  have 
escaped  other  sharp  eyes.  They  scratched  and  hunted, 
nibbled  at  the  grass,  and  roamed  about  as  happy  as  a 
hen  ought  to  be. 

“Why  do  you  feed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  grains?”  I  asked. 

“For  several  reasons. 

While  hens  prefer  corn  to 
any  other  single  grain  they 
will  get  tired  of  it — some 
sooner  than  others.  I  have 
known  corn  to  lie  on  the 
ground  uneaten  when  if  you 
threw  wheat  or  oats  down 
those  grains  would  be  eaten 
at  once.  All  hens  do  not 
have  the  same  tastes.  Limit 
them  to  one  single  grain  and 
some  will  not  eat  enough. 

Give  them  a  mixture  and  all 
will  find  what  they  want. 

A  hen  will  eat  corn  one 
day,  oats  another  and  wheat 
another,  and  so  on.” 

“Comparatively  few  hen 
men  feed  oats  except  to 
young  chickens.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  hens  have 
been  hurt  by  eating  whole 
oats.” 

“We  feed  lots  of  them, 
and  have  had  no  trouble. 

The  only  objection  is  that 
they  cost  too  much.  We 
have  had  good  results  from 
feeding  oats.  One  year  we 
had  a  field  of  oats  near  the 
henhouses.  The  hens  ran  out  in  the  field  and  picked 
up  a  good  deal  of  grain.  They  never  did  better,  and 
kept  up  their  laying  through  the  late  Summer.  We  all 
know  that  something  about  oats  gives  ‘spirit’  or  good 
feeling  to  a  horse.  Why  not  to  a  hen?” 

“Would  you  not  rather  have  them  crushed  and  fed 
in  a  mash?” 

“No,  the  whole  grain  is  better  as  it  is  for  a  horse. 
We  do  not  get  as  good  results  in  a  driving  horse  on 
oatmeal  as  we  do  from  whole  oats.” 

MASH  MATTERS.— “Why  not  feed  whole,  dry 
grain  entirely,  then?” 

“We  feed  part  of  the  hens’  ration  in  a  mash.  I  think 
a  laying  hen  needs  part  of  her  food  at  least  in  a  very 
available  form.  It  pays  us  to  do  part  of  the  grinding 
for  her.  The  mash  also  gives  us  a  chance  to  feed  meat 
in  the  best  way  to  be  sure  that  all  the  hens  get  their 
share.  Meat  in  some  form  is  necessary  when  the  hen 
is  laying  hard.” 

“Why  not  feed  all  mash,  then?” 

“It  would  make  the  hen  lazy.  She  would  fill  up  on 
soft  food  and  grow  dumpy  in  time.  The  work  of 
grinding  her  own  grain  and  working  for  each  kernel  of 


it  is  the  best  thing  for  the  hen.  Make  her  work!” 

The  apple  orchard  where  these  Leghorns  are  fed  is  a 
great  monument  to  the  value  of  hen  pasturing.  The 
trees  are  strong  and  vigorous,  and  yield-  large  crops  of 
fine  fruit  with  no  cultivation  other  than  what  the  hens 
give.  In  part  of  this  orchard  the  hens  have  eaten  the 
grass  all  off,  and  are  now  working  back  into  other  por¬ 
tions.  Two  years  ago  I  saw  this  orchard  in  August. 
At  that  time  it  was  very  easy  to  tell  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  trees  just  how  far  the  hens  ranged  after 
food.  The  foliage  and  the  fruit  were  both  larger  and 
finer  where  the  hens .  congregated.  No  wonder  Mr. 
White  says  that  an  enclosed  apple  orchard  is  an  ideal 
place  for  a  flock  of  hens.  In  the  yards  where  the  little 
chickens  run  plum  trees  are  planted.  Mr.  White  likes 
plum  better  than  peach  for  such  planting,  for  the  plum 
tree  can  stand  more  fertilizing  and  forcing. 

LITTLE  CHICKS.— I  asked  Mr.  White  where  the 
beginner  with  poultry  would  be  most  likely  to  fail  and 
become  discouraged.  After  some  thought  he  replied: 

“He  will  be  most  likely  to  fail  in  raising  the  little 


chicks,  while  lice  among  the  hens  will  make  his  results 
discouraging.  With  the  best  of  us  even  after  long  years 
of  experience  the  little  chicks  will  often  die  off.  Many 
beginners  forget  that  when  the  little  chick  leaves  the 
incubator  his  organs  are  ready  except  that  he  has  no 
‘grit’  or  sharp  little  stones  in  his  gizzard.  If  this  grit 
is  not  provided  of  course  the  chick  cannot  thrive.  Most 
of  the  deaths  among  little  chicks  are  due  to  poor  feeding 
and  lice,  or  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  When 
chicks  ‘paste’  or  clog  up  behind  the  trouble  is  often 
caused  by  feeding  sour  feed,  or  too  much  mash.  The 
practice  of  leaving  food  in  the  troughs  over  10  minutes 
is  bad,  and  often  causes  this  ‘pasted  vent.’  Breeders 
sometimes  try  to  soak  this  off  in  warm  water  and  change 
the  feeding,  but  it  is  better  to  avoid  too  much  mash. 
Very  likely  if  the  mixture  of  grains  and  meat  which 
make  the  mash  were  baked  into  a  hard  cake  and  crum¬ 
bled  up  for  dry  feeding  the  chick  would  be  better  off.” 

Mr.  White  uses  the  colony  plan  of  brooder  houses. 
He  does  not  like  the  larger  brooder  house.  His  houses 
are  scattered  about  the  plum  orchard.  Each  contains 
a  brooder  and  no  other  fixtures.  Lleat  enough  is  kept 
up  to  warm  the  entire  house,  so  that  the.  chicks  rarely 


stay  for  any  length  of  time  under  the  hover.  He 
formerly  used  kerosene  lamps  to  heat  his  brooders,  but 
he  now  uses  gasoline  burners  and  prefers  them.  A  small 
can  of  gasoline  stands  over  the  back  of  each  house  with 
a  pipe  running  from  it  down  to  a  burner,  which  is 
placed  under  the  brooder  where  the  lamp  usually  is. 
The  flame  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  give  just  the  heat 
required,  and  there  is  no  trouble  about  turning  wicks 
or  filling  small  lamps.  Mr.  White  says  he  burned  up 
one  house  in  learning  how  to  handle  these  burners,  but 
is  now  greatly  pleased  with  them.  On  pleasant  days 
they  run  out  on  the  grass.  As  they  grow  large  enough 
the  brooders  are  taken  out  of  the  house  and  low  roosts 
are  put  in,  so  that  the  chicks  remain  in  the  house  until 
they  are  put  into  Winter  quarters.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  see  these  bright-eyed,  thrifty  little  Leghorns  running 
about.  Mr.  White  says  that  the  Leghorns  have  more 
brains  and  “sense”  than  any  other  breed.  Birds  of 
some  of  the  larger  breeds  actually  do  not  know  enough 
“to  go  into  the  house  when  it  rains.”  They  will  stand 
outside  the  brooders  and  cry  right  at  the  door,  while 

Leghorns  of  the  same  age 
would  run  inside  when  they 
needed  shelter.  Mr.  White 
can  tell  another  how  to 
build  a  house,  but  not  how 
to  breed  and  raise  such 
bright-eyed  little  birds,  be¬ 
cause  every  one  of  them  car¬ 
ries  a  share  of  his  long  and 
well-bought  experience,  and 
the  hen  alone  teaches  this. 

KILLING  LICE.— As  for 
hen  lice,  very  few  are  per¬ 
mitted  in  Mr.  White’s 
houses.  The  hens  have  every 
chance  to  dust  and  clean 
themselves,  and  the  houses 
are  fixed  so  that  lice  cannot 
live  there.  On  many  farms 
at  this  season  the  henhouses 
begin  to  swarm  with  mites. 
The  hen  has  the  strongest 
home  instinct  of  any  living 
creature  when  she  is  willing 
to  go  back  and  pass  the 
night  in  one  of  these  “mity” 
houses.  A  Light  Brahma 
hen  can  get  up  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  sit  that  is  what  we 
may  call  enduring,  but  these 
terrible  chicken  mites  have 
been  known  to  drive  her 
from  the  eggs  or  kill  her  at 
her  post.  After  trying  various  washes  and  sprays 
Mr.  White  has  found  that  the  lime  and  sulphur  wash 
with  caustic  soda  does  the  job  perfectly.  This  is  the 
same  wash  that  is  used  for  killing  the  San  Jose  scale. 
It  has  been  used  with  success  in  Mr.  White’s  orchard, 
and  he  reasoned  that  if  it  can  bite  hard  enough  to  kill 
the  scale  insect  through  its  shell  it  will  end  the  chicken 
mite  if  it  only  hits  him.  As  used  for  orchard  spraying 
40  pounds  of  lime  and  20  of  ground  sulphur  go  with 
60  gallons  of  water.  The  lime  is  slaked  in  a  barrel  or 
hogshead.  The  sulphur  is  mixed  with  water  into  a  thin 
paste,  and  stirred  quickly  into  the  slaking  lime  water. 
Then  five  pounds  of  caustic  soda,  dissolved  in  water, 
are  stirred  in  and  more  water  added.  This  makes  a 
great  boiling  and  bubbling,  and  gives  a  reddish- 
brown  mixture,  which  when  the  full  amount  of  water  is 
added  can  be  sprayed  through  an  ordinary  nozzle.  The 
way  Mr.  White  does  it  is  to  drive  the  spraying  outfit 
up  to  the  house,  take  the  hose  and  nozzle  inside,  and 
thoroughly  spray  the  whole  interior.  It  could  if  need 
be  swabbed  on  with  an  old  brush  or  broom.  No  insect 
or  disease  germ  can  live  after  contact  with  this  biting 
mixture.  It  will  sting  or  eat  the  flesh  when  sprayed 
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upon  the  hand  or  face.  It  does  not  lose  its  force  like 
whitewash  with  carbolic  acid  or  kerosene,  but  retains  its 
biting  power  for  weeks !  Mr.  White  regards  this  lime 
and  sulphur  as  the  best  thing  we  can  find  for  such 
spraying.  I  have  heard  a  mixture  of  three  parts  lime 
and  one  part  sulphur  recommended  as  a  dust  for  lice 
killing,  but  this  caustic  wash  will  surely  put  the  mites 
out  of  business.  We  can  see  from  its  effects  in  the 
henhouse  that  this  wash  can  be  used  safely  only  on  dor¬ 
mant  trees.  It  would  quickly  kill  young  leaves  or  buds. 

THE  BOYS’  HENS. — It  is  a  privilege  to  talk  poultry 
with  a  man  like  Mr.  White,  for  he  has  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  many  years,  and,  as  he  says,  “has  feathers  on  his 
back,”  which  means  that  he  has  thought  about  the  hen 
and  her  needs  until  many  things  connected  with  her 
welfare  have  grown  into  a  sort  of  instinct.  A  man 
must  possess  something  of  this  instinct  in  order  to  make 
hens  pay.  He  can  get  it  from  no  teacher  but  the  hen 
herself,  and  some  men  will  associate  with  the  hen  all 
their  lives  and  still  know  little  about  her.  Another 
thing  about  Mr.  White  is  that  he  worked  up  his  busi¬ 
ness  from  very  small  and  humble  beginnings.  Naturally 
he  believes  in  letting  the  boys  on  a  farm  try  their  hand 
at  a  flock  of  good  poultry.  He  says  that  the  boy  often 
has  a  sheep,  a  calf  or  even  a  colt  which  receives  good 
care,  while  the  farm  poultry  will  be  shamefully  neglected. 
If  the  boy  could  be  interested  in  poultry,  furnished  with 
the  means  to  build  a  good  house  and  good  stock  or  eggs, 
he  could  not  only  learn  good  business  habits,  but  make 
some  money.  The  hen  develops  rapidly.  In  one  year 
the  boy  would  go  all  through  the  changes  of  a  gener¬ 
ation  of  hens.  With  other  animals  he  must  wait  years 
to  do  this.  This  quick  development  is  well  suited  to 
the  boy’s  ideas.  Mr.  White  may  be  prejudiced,  but  he 
says  a  good  hen  is  a  better  companion  for  a  boy  than  a 
horse.  For  the  same  money  that  would  start  a  boy  with 
any  other  farm  stock  hens  will  give  him  more  fun,  more 
profit  and  more  real-  training. 

“Why  do  you  keep  Leghorns?”  I  asked. 

“They  proved  best  for  our  purposes  out  of  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  breeds.  We  have  a  fine  trade  which  demands 
large  white  eggs.  No  other  breed  except  Minorcas 
will  give  such  eggs,  and  they  are  too  tender.  Our  Leg¬ 
horns  are  hardy  and  active,  and  under  our  system  of 
handling  them  come  nearer  taking  care  of  themselves 
than  any  other  breed.  The  eggs  are  fertile,  because  the 
hens  have  nerve  and  vigor.  The  chicks  are  easier  to 
raise  than  most  others,  as  they  are  naturally  active  and 
vigorous.  As  a  breed  the  Leghorns  wil1  lay  more  eggs 
than  others.  They  mature  quickly,  and  when  a  man 
knows  how  to  do  it  he  can  get  a  Leghorn  pullet  into 
sure  Winter  laying  quicker  and  easier  than  he  can  one 
of  the  larger  breeds.  We  are  after  eggs,  and  it  stands 
to  reason  that  when  a  hen  has  been  bred  partly  with 
the  view  of  improving  her  carcass  for  meat  she  cannot 
be  as  good  a  general  egg  producer.” 

“How  do  you  select  your  breeders?” 

“We  pick  out  the  best  hens  by  their  shape  and  habits. 
You  get  so  that  you  can  tell  the  layers  by  the  way  they 
act.  Of  course  we  have  a  Type’  or  general  shape  and 
appearance  which  is  an  ideal  of  what  a  Leghorn  hen 
ought  to  be.  We  pick  active  hens  as  close  to  that  type 
as  possible.  They  are  mated  with  cockerels  that  match 
them.  This  selecting  is  done  in  the  Fall.” 

“Why  not  in  the  Spring?” 

“At  that  time  all  hens  should  be  laying,  and  you 
could  not  cull  out  the  drones  so  well.  The  hen  that 
lays  only  50  eggs  a  year  may  make  more  fuss  while  she 
is  doing  it  than  the  one  who  lays  150  eggs.  We  select 
our  breeders  in  the  Fall,  having  watched  them  care¬ 
fully  through  the  year.  A  man  would  hardly  pick  out 
a  wife  or  a  permanent  hired  man  at  short  notice.  He 
would  like  to  watch  them  through  storm  and  sun. 
Their  conduct  when  others  give  way  is  the  best  test.” 

“I  see  your  breeding  pens  are  made,  up  mostly  of  older 
birds — why  not  use  vigorous  pullets?” 

But  we  must  keep  the  rest  of  Mr.  White’s  hen  talk 
until  next  week.  H.  w.  c. 

MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Dairy  Farming. 

Referring  to  your  article  on  page  407,  I  think  the  best 
way  to  handle  a  dairy  is  as  a  side  issue  to  farming.  When 
I  figure  the  value  of  farm  and  stock  $17,144,  the  interest 
on  that  at  five  per  cent  would  he  $857.20.  I  figured  he 
fed  his  cows  for  15  cents  each  daily.  For  29  cows  for  six 
months,  $783 ;  for  51,  $1,377 ;  hired  help,  $504.  Now,  Mr. 
Martin  will  milk  this  dairy  for  one  year,  and  if  he  ex¬ 
changes  them  for  new  milkers  he  certainly  will  not  get 
over  $40  each  for  them.  This  is  a  loss  of  $24.50  per  head. 
This  is  Mr.  Martin's  first  year  on  this  farm,  and  I  have 
not  counted  anything  for  horse  and  wagon  to  do  this 
work  with,  and  nothing  for  his  own  labor.  I  doubt  if  he 
fed  his  cows  for  15  cents  per  day.  I  did  not  give  him 
credit  for  calves  he  raised,  but  when  he  was  in  the  cow 
business  he  said  he  could  buy  cheaper  than  he  could  raise 
them,  and  he  cannot  keep  his  farm  buildings  in  condition 
for  five  per  cent  of  the  valuation.  1  do  not  wish  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  best  any  farmer  can  do  toward  making  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  work,  but  more  diversified  farming  among  the 
large  dairymen  would  make  a  better  milk  market  and  a 
smaller  feed  bill.  w.  a.  b. 

W.  A.  B.  makes  two  bad  errors  in  his  calculations 
which  will  change  the  balance  in  Mr.  Martin’s  favor 


very  materially.  In  the  first  place,  he  assumes  that  the 
cows  were  fed  during  the  Summer  the  same  as  in  Win¬ 
ter.  The  fact  is  that  instead  of  costing  15  cents  per 
cow  daily  for  feed  during  the  first  six  months,  he  only 
fed  them  four  quarts  a  day  or  3]/2  pounds.  In  the 
second  place,  he  assumes  that  these  cows  are  milked  out 
and  must  now  be  considered  as  fit  only  for  the  butcher. 
They  have  all  been  bred  to  an  excellent  bull,  to  come 
fresh  in  milk  this  Summer  and  Fall,  and  are  really 
worth  more  money  to-day  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
His  item  of  $1,764  for  deterioration  in  value  of  cows 
has  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  in  itself  makes  a  fair 
income  for  a  year’s  work.  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
business  dairies  of  cows  in  my  time,  but  never  yet  have 
seen  one  that  in  appearance  excels  these  cows  as  they 
were  at  the  end  of  the  year’s  operations.  Though  most 
of  them  will  be  fresh  in  milk  in  September  and  October 
they  were  giving  16  cans  of  milk  a  day  May  1.  How 
near  does  his  ration  come  to  being  scientific?  His  hay 
is  probably  about  two-thirds  Timothy  and  the  remainder 
is  mostly  Red-top.  The  maizaline  has  a  guaranteed 
analysis  of  14.8  protein  and  8.8  fat,  with  probably  45 
per  cent  carbohydrates ;  15  pounds  of  hay  and  15  pounds 
of  his  feed  mixture  gives  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  1 :6, 
which  is  considered  by  most  authorities  as  about  right. 
In  all  probability  there  is  enough  June  grass.  White 
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clover,  etc.,  in  the  hay  to  bring  the  nutritive  ratio  down 
to  5.5:1,  thus  corresponding  to  Wolf’s  standard. 

Henhouse  Construction. 

As  you  have  said  that  were  you  to  begin  again  in  the 
poultry  business  you  would  build  a  continuous  house,  I 
wish  to  know  whether  you  would  build  it  with  an  alley-way. 
I  am  a  beginner;  have  worked  thus  far  with  an  old  hen¬ 
house,  but  contemplate  building  a  new  one  before  many 
years.  I  have  nearly  completed  a  brooder  house  fitted  with 
hot-water  system  of  pipes.  Should  the  netting  which  covers 
my  chick  runs  be  of  one  or  of  two-inch  mesh  ?  The  runs 
will  be  constructed  of  board  sides  and  covered  with  wire 
netting.  i.  w.  t. 

Macedon,  N.  YT. 

If  the  house  is  to  be  100  feet  long  or  more  I  would 
advise  an  alley-way  by  all  means,  with  some  arrange¬ 
ment  of  a  truck  or  car  in  the  alley  for  carrying  feed, 
etc.,  from  pen  to  pen.  In  a  short  house  with  the  flock 
not  so  large  but  what  a  man  can  conveniently  carry  on 
his  arm  enough  feed  to  go  around,  the  alley-way  is  not 
material.  The  netting  for  covering  low  runs  for 
chicks  must  be  of  one-inch  mesh,  or  1T4  at  most. 
Coarser  netting  will  allow  some  chicks  to  work  their 
way  up  through  it,  and  prove  a  source  of  much  annoy¬ 
ance.  One-inch  mesh  is  preferable,  as  it  will  also  keep 
out  rats.  With  a  narrow  board  laid  on  the  ground 
around  the  outside  of  the  yard  as  I  have  before  de¬ 
scribed,  rats  are  not  likely  to  burrow  under  the  wire- 
covered  runs. 

Care  of  Little  Chicks. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  care  for  little  chicks  and  what 
kind  of  feed  is  best  for  them?  At  what  time  in  the  morning 
and  evening  do  you  feed  them?  i.  f.  s. 

Orwigsburg,  Pa. 

Our  last  hatch  of  chicks  is  doing  very  nicely  on 


nothing  but  ordinary  oat  flakes,  with  water  to  drink. 
They  are  r.ow  a  week  old  and  the  mash  balanced  ration 
will  be  substituted  for  the  oat  flakes  during  the  next 
week.  We  got  240  chicks  from  this  hatch,  with  five 
more  that  had  to  be  helped  out  of  the  shell;  241  of 
these  are  still  lively  and  bright  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week.  Not  a  bad  showing  for  the  oat  flakes,  which 
are  very  handy  to  feed.  This  hatch  was  from  360  eggs, 
nearly  300  of  which  proved  to  be  fertile.  The  incuba¬ 
tor  door  was  closed  when  eggs  first  began  to  pip,  and 
not  opened  for  48  hours;  240  lively  chicks  were  then 
removed  and  five  more  were  helped  from  the  shells. 
They  were  all  placed  in  two  brooders,  given  grit  and 
water  at  once,  and  a  few  oat  flakes  scattered  in  the 
sand  on  the  brooder  floor.  They  ate  but  little  the  first 
day,  but  on  the  second  day  and  since  they  have  been 
ravenously  hungry  four  or  five  times  a  day.  I  have 
tried  to  give  just  what  they  would  clean  up  in  four  or 
five  minutes.  Some  days  they  have  been  fed  five  times 
and  others  only  four.  There  is  still  a  little  left  of  the 
10-pound  bag  from  which  the  the  240  have  been  fed 
the  first  week  of  their  lives.  I  mention  this  as  being 
easily  copied.  A  good  rule  is  to  begin  at  7  A.  M.  and 
feed  regularly  every  21/  hours  until  6  P.  M.  for  the  first 
two  weeks.  After  that  they  can  soon  be  reduced  to 
three  meals  a  day. 

Hens  Kept  in  Stable. 

Will  laying  hens  live  and  thrive  and  give  the  usual 
number  of  eggs  if  confined  in  the  upper  part  of  a  stable 
during  next  Winter?  I  have  been  told  that  hens  will  not 
lay  if  confined  above  the  ground  level,  even  though  they  are 
provided  with  comfortable  quarters,  proper  food,  grit,  limo, 
etc.,  necessary  for  egg  production.  h.  b.  c. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 

This  may  safely  be  put  down  in  the  same  category 
with  the  advice  to  plant  potatoes,  etc.,  according  to 
the  moon.  While  some  hens  that  are  confined  in  Winter 
above  the  ground  level  may  have  failed  to  produce  eggs, 
the  failure  was  due  to  other  causes  than  the  height  of 
the  floor  above  ground. 

Roup  or  Cape  Worm? 

What  can  I  do  with  a  lot  of  month-old  chicks?  They 
have  a  cold,  and  appear  to  be  gasping  for  breath  ;  otherwise 
they  are  healthy  enough.  IIow  far  in  the  windpipe  are 
gape  worms  generally  found?  I  have  tried  horse  hair  on  a 

wire,  but  have  seen  no  indications  of  the  worms.  The  cold 

seems  to  have  bothered  nearly  all  of  them.  There  is  a 

wheezing  noise  when  held  close  to  the  ear.  j.  b. 

It  is  not  certain  from  the  description  whether  this  is 
a  case  of  gapes  or  of  roup.  I  have  never  been  “fortu¬ 
nate”  enough  to  observe  a  case  of  gapes  on  my  farm, 
and  cannot  advise  from  experience.  All  my  observations 
go  to  prove  that  gapes  can  be  avoided  by  placing  the 
newly-hatched  chicks  on  uninfected  soil,  or  on  board  or 
other  floors  where  the  chicks  cannot  get  access  to  the 
ground.  I  advised  one  woman  who  drove  several 
miles  to  see  me  about  gapes  to  go  home  and 
try  a  newly-hatched  brood  on  a  tight  board  floor. 
She  afterwards  told  me  that  not  one  of  the  chicks 
showed  any  symptoms  of  gapes,  though  nearly  every 
one  of  ner  other  broods  naving  access  to  the  soil 
succumbed  to  the  pest.  Another  man  whose  chicks  had 
been  troubled  with  gapes  for  many  years  was  induced 
to  place  all  his  young  chicks  one  season  on  entirely  new 
soil  where  chicks  had  never  been  kept  before.  He 
told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  experiment  was  entirely 
successful.  Since  that  one  year  he  has  been  able  to 
raise  chicks  about  the  buildings  again,  with  no  gapes 
to  contend  with.  Possibly  the  germs  are  destroyed 
in  a  full  year’s  time.  By  slitting  open  the  windpipe  of 
a  dead  chick  it  will  be  easy  to  remove  all  doubt  about 
the  diagnosis.  The  red  gape  worms  will  be  found  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  mucous  membrane  ot  the  trachea.  If  it 
proves  to  be  roup,  use  every  means  possible  to  get 
the  flock  in  thriving  condition,  when  most  of  the  cases 
will  recover. 

Plant  Food. 

A  single  experiment  often  has  little  value.  Each  repe¬ 
tition  with  the  same  result  adds  force  to  the  lesson. 
Repeated  tests  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that  solu¬ 
ble  nitrogen  is  the  crying  need  of  most  crops  on  my 
soil.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  stable  manure  may 
have  been  freely  used  on  the  same  field.  The  use  of 
a  little  nitrate  of  soda  this  Spring  on- a  field  erf  Timothy 
that  had  a  good  top-dressing  of  cow  manure  last  Octo¬ 
ber,  has  again  painted  my  initials  on  the  hillside  in 
characters  that  can  easily  be  read  a  mile  away.  If  I 
can  interpret  this  lesson  aright,  it  indicates  that  little 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  chemical  analysis  of  the 
fertilizers  we  buy  unless  we  also  know  the  amount 
of  soluble  plant  food  therein.  Even  though  organic  ni¬ 
trogen  decomposes,  it  may  take  on  other  combinations 
which  make  it  aj  unavailable  for  plants  as  the  large 
amounts  already  present  in  all  soils.  In  this  connection 
let  me  speak  again  of  the  ration  Mr.  Martin  feeds  to  his 
cows.  His  feeds  are  all  very  rich  in  fat.  The  fat  in 
foods  is  said  to  be  more  readily  available  than  the  fat 
formers,  or  carbonydrates.  Maizaline  contains  8.8 
per  cent  of  fat ;  gluten  meal  10.38  and  cotton-seed  meal 
12.58.  No  other  feeds  in  the  whole  list  can  be  found 
with  so  high  a  per  cent  of  fat.  May  it  not  be  that 
his  excellent  results  in  milk  and  thrift  of  the  cows 
can  be  attributed  in  part  at  least  to  the  easily  available 
nutrients  in  his  ration?  o.  w.  mapes. 
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FARMING  ON  A  PAYING  BASIS. 

Having  as  a  florist  and  landscape  gardener  come  in 
contact  with  several  farm  owners  and  managers,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  views  upon  this  important  subject. 
First,  where  is  the  capitalist  to  find  a  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  farmer  with  up-to-date  ideas  who  will  consent  to 
leave  his  own  farm  (for  he  surely  has  one)  to  work 
and  manage  and  receive  orders  from  any  man  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  farming?  There  are  many  farms  in  this 
locality  worked  by  hired  help  exclusively.  None  of 
these  pays  any  interest  whatever  on  investment;  no, 
they  don’t  pay  expenses.  The  price  of  farm  labor  is 
none  too  high ;  it  should  be  higher,  and  the  number  of 
hours  constituting  a  day’s  work  reduced  to  place  the 
worker  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  in  the  factories. 
Will  some  practical  and  successful  farmer  kindly  tell 
us  what  interest  he  would  expect  to  make  should  his 
employees  commence  work  at  7  A.  M.  and  quit  at  5  or  6 
P.  M.,  as  they  do  in  the  manufactories  where  the  profit- 
sharing  system  is  so  successfully  in  operation? 

A  competent  manager  in  a  manufactory  receives 
$1,000  and  upward  for  his  services  of  six  days  per  week 
and  observes  all  the  legal  holidays,  and  in  many  cases 
has  at  least  two  weeks  vacation.  How  fares  the  farm 
manager?  Would  a  thousand  dollars  per  year  be  too 
much  for  him?  He  who  has  up-to-date  ideas  and  is 
educated  to  the  business  through  long  years  of  practical 
experience  and  study,  and  is  on  hand  to  look  after 
things  seven  days  a  week,  shall  we  grant  him  the  thou¬ 
sand  dollars?  Yes,  he  is  worth  it,  and  at  five  per  cent 
it  is  the  interest  on  only  $20,000.  Next,  comes  the  un¬ 
skilled  labor  at  a  low  estimate  of  $500  per  annum  repre¬ 
senting  another  $10,000  investment  at  five  per  cent. 
Here  we  have  an  investment  of  $30,000.  It  must  pay 
five  per  cent  to  pay  the  help.  It  ought  to  pay  five  per 
cent  more  for  the  owner,  and  the  depreciation  of  value 
of  buildings,  fences,  stock  and  machinery  is  no  small 
item,  and  must  be  accounted  for.  How  can  a  farm  be 
run  on  a  paying  basis  is  a  hard  question.  Perhaps  the 
price  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  is,  and  always 
has  been,  too  low.  It 
is  an  honest  fact  that 
the  average  farmer 
cannot  run  his  busi¬ 
ness  as  does  his  broth¬ 
er  manufacturer  or 
merchant.  If  after 
counting  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  he  should  add 
a  small  percentage  as 
profit,  he  would  be 
undersold  by  his 
neighbor,  who  claims 
his  crops  don’t  cost 
as  much  because  he 
does  most  of  the 
work  himself,  except¬ 
ing  what  his  wife  and 
children  do,  and  that  doesn’t  cost  him  anything.  The 
condition  of  the  average  farmer  is  improving.  Yet  it 
is  deplorable,  for  he  is  the  poorest  paid  of  all  the  toilers, 
who  are  extracting  from  the  earth  all  that  is  to  feed, 
clothe  and  make  rich  their  city  cousins,  who  are  ever 
welcome  to  try  farming,  and  show  how  a  farm  can  be 
run  on  a  paying  basis.  They  are  the  people  who  are 
bringing  back  the  wealth  to  the  farm,  from  whence  it 
came.  c.  f.  c. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

WATERING  COWS. 

Which  is  the  Best  System? 

To  read  the  answers  to  the  above  questions  that 
have  appeared  in  recent  numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  one 
would  think  it  was  merely  a  question  of  the  opinion  and 
convenience  of  the  owner,  and  that  the  old  cow  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  To  get  really  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  matter  we  must  study  the  cow  and  her 
nature  and  needs.  It  is  true  that  the  cow  can  live  and 
be  watered  only  once  a  day,  sometimes  once  in  two 
days ;  but  that  is  not  her  nature,  nor  the  way  to  make 
her  give  most  profit.  The  cow  is  a  ruminant,  and  as 
such  never  drinks  because  she  is  thirsty.  No  one  ever 
saw  a  cow  drinking  on  an  empty  stomach  provided  she 
could  get  water  at  will.  Watch  a  cow  running  in  a  pas¬ 
ture  bordering  a  creek.  She  first  fills  up  her  “hay  mow" 
with  what  she  thinks  a  full  meal,  then  she  goes  to  the 
creek  and  stands  in  the  water  and  “eats we  call  it 
chewing  the  cud,  but  it  is  really  eating,  and  every 
now  and  then  she  sips  a  little  water,  not  because  she 
is  thirsty,  but  to  keep  the  contents  of  the  “hay  mow" 
(her  stomach)  in  the  best  condition  for  rumination, 
“eating,”  in  this  way  she  gets  all  the  water  she  needs. 
I  have  watched  my  cows  in  the  stable.  They  first  take 
in  the  feed  to  fill  the  “mow,”  then  they  take  a  sip  of 
water  and  commence  to  “eat”  (chew  the  cud).  In  a 
little  time  they  sip  more  water,  and  so  on  continually. 
I  have  seen  them  get  up  in  the  night,  take  a  little  water 
and  lie  down  again,  the  whole  operation  not  taking  10 


minutes ;  in  an  hour  they  would  do  the  same  thing  again, 
busy  eating  (chewing  the  cud)  all  the  time.  Now  the 
cow  knows  a  heap  much  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
men  who  care  for  her,  and  she  says  clearly  by  her 
actions  that  she  wants  it  often  instead  of  a  half  barrel 
once  or  twice  a  day.  We  have  a  cow  now  in  our  stable 
here  in  town  that  drinks  not  less  than  75  quarts,  about 
150  pounds  of  water,  every  day,  for  which  she  is  giving 
at  least  25  quarts  of  milk,  about  54  pounds.  She  could 
not  do  that  only  watered  once  or  even  twice  a  day. 

Now  supposing  one  uses  a  cement  trough  or  a  mov¬ 
able  trough,  and  waters  the  animals  all  at  one  time. 


A  GROUP  OF  JERSEYS.  Fig.  206.  See  Page.  477. 

Many  of  the  cows  will  not  just  then  wish  to  drink, 
and  as  a  result  they  can  have  none  till  next  time  for 
watering,  when  maybe  they  want  to  drink  in  a  half  hour. 
It  is  objected,  the  permanent  basins  sometimes  get  feed 
and  dirt  into  them.  This  is  true,  but  one-fourth  the 
time  spent  in  keeping  the  cement  or  movable  trough 
clean,  and  in  watering  the  cows  will  keep  the  basins 
clean  enough  for  the  owner  to  drink  from.  But  by  using 
automatic  or  self-closing  covers,  the  basin  is  always 
shut  except  when  cows  are  drinking,  and  all  feed,  dirt 


and  stable  odor  is  excluded.  This  also  entirely  prevents 
the  cow  from  lapping  water  out  and  wetting  manger  and 
feed,  a  habit  an  occasional  cow  will  acquire,  but  this 
can  be  prevented  by  putting  a  float  (a  small  piece  of 
board)  into  the  basin.  As  to  the  objection  raised  that 
water  pipes  and  basins  are  liable  to  freeze  on  cold  nights, 
by  simply  turning  a  stopcock  placed  in  proper  place  all 
the  water  can  be  quickly  drawn  from  the  entire  system 
as  a  prevention  on  extremely  cold  nights.  But  any 
dairyman  whose  stable  is  so  cold  as  to  cause  the  pipes 
to  freeze  can  make  no  more  profitable  investment  than 
to  use  enough  paper  and  boards  to  shut  out  the  frost. 


AN  OCTAGONAL  SILO.  Fig.  20S.  See  Page  477. 

Such  things  are  cheaper  than  feed  to  keep  cows  warm. 
More  cows  fall  short  of  the  maximum  flow  of  milk  by 
reason  of  lack  of  water  than  lack  of  feed.  Give  the 
cows  a  fair  chance  before  you  swing  the  ax.  The  cow 
is  the  best  judge  of  the  utility  of  any  stable  appliance 
intended  to  supply  her  needs  or  add  to  her  comfort, 
and  it  is  only  by  consulting  her  comfort  that  most  profit 
can  be  had.  j.  s.  woodward. 


FORM  TREE  CULTURE. 

Pruning  and  Training  for  Permanent  Results. 

A  short  time  ago  there  was  a  picture  in  The  R.  N.-Y., 
page  176,  of  a  pear  tree  trained  to  a  trellis.  While,  to 
the  “uninitiated,”  it  seemed  the  acme  of  elegance  and 
perfection,  I  cannot  refrain  from  criticising  it  as  some¬ 
thing  crude  and,  as  far  as  modern  “form  tree  culture” 
is  concerned,  long  out  of  date.  The  reason  for  this  is 
more  or  less  irregularity  in  its  shape,  and  regularity  in 
shape  is  in  modern  form  trees  one  of  the  principal 
demands,  since  only  by  exactness  it  is  possible  to  form 
all  the  different  shapes  correctly,  and,  what  is  still 
more  important,  to  keep  such  shape  permanently  correct. 
The  form  figured  favors,  in  a  few  years,  a  strong  run 
of  sap  to  the  top,  thus  drying  up  the  fruit  branches  and 
spurs  on  the  lower  parts  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
grown  above  the  espalier  or  wall,  forming  there  prac¬ 
tically  a  standard  tree  in  the  clouds.  Too  many 
branches  are  retained,  since  every  one  hates  to  cut  them 
away,  thus  keeping  light,  sun,  air  and  rain  away  from 
the  fruits,  if  there  are  any  left  on  the  lower  part,  and 
these  are  necessary  to  get  the  finest,  largest  and  best 
possible  fruits,  the  principal  object  of  this  artificial 
form.  When  it  comes  to  trimming,  there  can,  of  course, 
be  but  guesswork  as  to  what  to  cut  off  and  what  to 
leave,  since  it  is  impossible  to  give  rules  for  such  shapes. 

Now  to  the  merits  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  205. 
By  training  all  branches  first  for  some  distance  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  afterwards  vertically,  we  retard  the  flow 
of  the  sap  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  control  it  ever  after. 
The  shape  is,  as  you  see,  absolutely  regular,  and  can  be 
kept  that  way  forever  by  very  little  work.  The  sap  pre¬ 
fers  to  run  straight  to  the  top;  we  prevent  and  circum¬ 
vent  this  by  making  one  series  at  a  time,  adding  annually 
a  new  series.  By  keeping  the  lower  series  much  longer 
than  the  next  higher,  and  that  one  longer  than  the  one 
above,  we  counteract  their  disadvantage  in  location. 
By  keeping  trees  in  this  shape  we  can  keep  the  fruit 

spurs  continuously 
alive  and  bearing, 
even  on  the  lowest 
parts  of  the  tree. 
Light,  air,  sun  and 
rain  have  full  access 
to  every  part;  we  can 
constantly  inspect 
every  part,  see  any 
fungus  or  insect  dan¬ 
gers  at  their  begin¬ 
ning  and  stop  them 
early.  We  receive,  in 
return  for  our  care, 
perfect,  large  and 
beautiful  fruits.  After 
the  tree  is  formed 
there  is  a  certain 
rule,  plain  to  anyone 
with  average  intelli¬ 
gence,  as  to  the  pruning.  We  have  but  six  main 
branches  in  this  case,  but,  of  course,  we  may,  if  the  tree 
grows  vigorously  enough,  form  eight  or  10  branches,  but 
the  latter  are  exceptional ;  therefore,  in  Fall  we  have  to 
cut  back  (prune)  the  four  main  branches,  only  guided  by 
the  simple  principle  that  if  one  branch  is  weaker  than 
the  others,  that  we  favor  that  one  by  cutting  it  back 
very  little,  or  not  at  all,  while  cutting  the  others  back 
more  vigorously.  If  three  are  weak  and  one  grows  top 
strong,  we  cut  that  strong  one  back  considerably,  and 
the  others,  according  to  the  difference  in  growth,  very 
little  or  not  at  all.  One  gets  the  “hang”  of  that  very 
soon,  as  the  next  season  shows  the  results  of  the 
pruning. 

In  Summer  (beginning  about  this  time)  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pinch  back  the  green  fruit  shoots,  not  permit¬ 
ting  them  to  grow  longer  than  six  inches,  in  order  to 
favor  the  formation  of  fruit  buds.  By  thinning  out  the 
fruit  we  get  fruit  every  year.  We  do  not  know  such  a 
thing  as  pear  or  apple  years,  since  we  keep  our  trees 
in  condition  to  nourish  the  growing  fruits  as  well  as 
form  fruit  buds  every  year.  This  form  is  called  Verrier- 
Palmetto,  after  the  inventor,  a  Frenchman  named  Ver- 
rier.  It  is,  for  walls  (barns,  houses,  garden  walls,  if 
high  enough)  the  very  best  form,  having  all  advantages 
and  no  disadvantages  from  the  standpoint  of  a  lover  of 
form  trees.  It  is,  for  one  who  takes  some  interest  in 
such  trees,  comparatively  easy  to  train  them.  If 
desired,  I  could  explain  that  some  other  time.  The 
tree  represents  a  Doyenne  Blanc  pear,  budded  on  quince 
stock.  It  started  to  bear  (two  fruits)  in  1898,  had  10 
in  1900,  12  in  1901,  47  in  1902  and  22  in  1903.  I  should 
add  that  last  year,  in  fighting  the  ubiquitous  San  Jose, 
I  reduced  the  harvest  by  applications  of  whale  oil  soap 
and  lye  washes.  An  advantage,  as  far  as  fighting  the 
San  Jose  or  other  “vermin”  is  concerned,  is  obvious  to 
anybody;  we  can  take  a  whitewash  brush  and  in  very 
little  time  cover  every  part  with .  a  thick  coating  of 
slaked  lime,  to  which  I  have  added  for  Winter  wash 
(in  December)  five  ounces  of  liver  of  sulphur,  10  ounces 
of  blue  stone  and  one  pint  of  fresh  oxblood;  all  these 
ingredients  to  lime  milk  made  from  four  gallons  of 
water  and  2^2  pounds  of  freshly  burnt  lime.  I  found 
that  this  application  killed  everything,  insects,  fungus, 
etc.  I  have  other  shapes  which  I  wili  describe  some 
time  for  your  readers  if  they  should  be  interested  in 
this  style  of  trees.  henry  r.  wirth. 

Rhode  Island. 


A  TYPICAL  VERMONT  MOUNTAIN  FARM.  Fig.  207.  See  Page  477. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Another  “Right  of  Way” 

A  owns  100  acres  of  land.  He  sells  20 
acres  to  B  In  the  center  of  the  100  acres ; 
no  public  ntghway.  near  It.  B  sells  the  20 
acres  to  C  on  four-year  time.  C  finds  out 
that  A  will  not  give  a  right  of  way  on  the 
rest  of  his  80  acres  to  go  in  and  out  of  the 
20  acres.  I  have  not  seen  a  deed  £o  B  be¬ 
cause  I  bought  It  on  four-year  time.  What 
shall  I  do,  and  who  shall  I  force  for  a  right 
of  way?  Can  a  man  sell  his  property  with¬ 
out  giving  a  passage  through?  Is  there  a  law 
that  states  so?  Would  you  advise  me  to  sue 
for  damages,  and  who  shall  I  sue,  A  or  B’t 

Hammonton,  N.  J.  c.  a. 

When  A  sold  the  20  acres  to  B  there 
went  with  it  a  right  of  way  to  pass  over 
A’s  other  lands.  This  is  known  as  a 
right  of  way  of  necessity.  Since  the  20 
acres  were  surrounded  by  lands  thus 
owned  by  A,  his  grant  to  B  would  be  in¬ 
effectual,  unless  it  carried  with  it  a  right 
to  get  to  the  lands  sold  over  his  other 
lands.  C  having  purchased  from  B  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  right  of  way  that  was 
vested  in  B  by  virtue  of  his  deed  from  A. 
If  C  has  acquired  a  legal  right  to  use  the 
20  acres  he  could  proceed  to  pass  over 
A’s  lands  by  direct  route  to  them.  A 
cannot  prevent  him  from  doing  this  any 
more  than  he  can  prevent  C  from  passing 
over  the  highway.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
C  to  sue  anyone.  He  is  strictly  within 
his  rights,  assuming  that  he  has  acquired 
all  the  rights  of  B,  in  passing  to  and 
fro  over  A’s  lands,  selecting  a  proper  and 
direct  way  across  the  same.  If  A  resists 
C,  in  so  doing  the  responsibility  and  con¬ 
sequences  will  be  upon  him.  In  such 
cases  a  suit  for  damages  would  lie 
against  A. 

The  Inheritance  or  Transfer  Tax. 

Will  you  give  some  Information  about  the 
“inheritance  tax,”  stating  when  it  was  insti¬ 
tuted,  the  amount  assessed  on  property,  and 
who  are  liable  to  be  taxed?  s.  d.  f. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 

The  inheritance  or  transfer  tax,  as  it  is 
called,  is  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  right  of 
succession  to  real  and  personal  property 
passing  by  will  or  according  to  the  laws  of 
distribution  in  case  of  intestacy.  It  ap¬ 
plies  also  to  property  passed  by  deed  or 
gift  made  to  take  effect  only  at  the  death 
of  the  grantor  or  donor.  The  law  was 
first  passed  in  1885,  and  has  frequently 
been  modified  since. 

Estates  of  a  value  less  than  $500  are  not 
taxable.  When  the  value  of  the  estate  is 
$500,  or  over,  each  legacy,  devise,  or 
share,  passing  to  strangers  in  blood  or 
collateral  relatives  of  the  decedent,  is 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  on  its 
assessed  value,  whether  real  or  personal 
property.  But  when  the  estate  passes  to 
the  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  child, 
brother,  sister,  wife  or  widow  of  a  son, 
or  the  husband  of  a  daughter,  or  any 
adopted  child  or  lineal  descendant  of  the 
deceased  it  is  not  taxable  at  all,  unless 
the  estate  consists  of  personal  property 
of  the  value  of  $10,000  or  more,  in  which 
case  the  rate  of  taxation  is  one  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  each  legacy  or  share.  The 
real  estate  is  not  taxable  in  such  case. 
Religious,  missionary,  charitable,  hospital, 
benevolent  and  like  institutions  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  such  taxation. 


APPLE  TREE  BORERS. 

I.  L.  W.,  Gardiner ,  Me. — Upon  examina¬ 
tion  I  find  that  many  of  my  Baldwin  trees 
40  years  old  are  Infested  with  borers.  The 
outside,  to  outward  appearance,  is  fair,  but 
closer  observation  with  a  knife  shows  the 
bark  separated  from  the  wood,  and  in  places 
young  borers  one-fourth  inch  long  hatched. 
If  I  should  scrape  the  bark  from  the  ground 
up  18  inches  high  and  paint  with  white  lead 
and  oil ;  would  that  be  the  best  preventive? 
Would  it  do  to  put  hot  coal  tar  into  de 
oayed  place,  or  where  limbs  were  sawed,  both 
recently  and  years  ago,  to  prevent  the  borers 
getting  in  that  way?  What  time  is  best  to 
paint? 

Ans. — The  inquirer  states  that  he  finds 
the  bark  separated  from  the  wood  in  the 
case  of  old  trees,  and  it  at  once  occurs 
to  me  that  possibly  the  trouble  here  is 
not  due  to  borers.  Various  causes  may 
be  responsible  for  the  separation  of  the 
bark  from  the  wood;  for  instance,  if  the 
trees  have  been  bruised  in  any  manner, 
especially  during  the  growing  period,  this 
might  result;  and  also  if  a  sudden  drop 
in  temperature  followed  some  warm  days 
in  Winter.  It  may  be  true  that  the  larvae 
now  found  under  this  bark  “separated 
from  the  wood”  are  not  the  young  of  the 
Apple  tree-borers,  but^simply  insect  forms 
which  occur  here,  because  of  a  conveni¬ 
ent  situation.  The  bark  does  not  separate 
from  the  wood  because  of  borer  injury 
until  after  the  trees  are  practically  dying, 
and  then  it  is  too  late  for  remedies.  The 
borer  injuries  consist  in  channels  cut  in 
the  sap  wood  of  the  tree  just  under  the 
bark,  and  if  these  characteristic  channels 
do  not  occur  you  are  dealing  with  some 
other  injury  than  the  Apple  tree-borer. 


Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  in¬ 
jury,  if  these  trees  are  not  too  badly  in¬ 
jured,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  all  the 
loose  bark,  cutting  back  just  into  the  edge 
of  the  live  tissue.  For  this  purpose  use  a 
sharp  knife,  making  a  clean  cut  entirely 
around  the  circumference  of  the  wound 
and  letting  the  point  of  the  knife  enter 
the  sap  wood  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 
T  his  will  hasten  the  outgrowth  of  meris- 
tem  tissue,  which  will  act  to  cement  the 
bark  so  that  it  will  not  peel  back  further. 
Clean  all  the  damaged  surface  perfectly 
clean  down  to  the  hard  wood.  Though 
this  wood  may  be  dead  this  operation 
is  necessary.  Then  cover  all  the  exposed 
surface  and  the  edges  of  the  bark  with 
a  coating  of  white  lead  paint  made  as 
directed  in  my  articles  which  you  have 
read.  If  the  injury  is  due  solely  to  bor¬ 
ers,  and  the  trees  are  not  already  too  seri¬ 
ously  affected,  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove 
large  areas  of  bark  at  any  one  place; 
follow  the  channels  made  by  the  borer, 
cutting  back  just  into  the  live  tissue,  and 
clean  the  channels  out  so  as  not  to  leave 
the  “frass”  of  the  larvae  in  the  channels 
made  in  the  wood.  Follow  these  chan¬ 
nels  up,  making  a  perfectly  clean  job; 
then  cover  all  the  wounds  with  white  lead 
as  directed  above. 

Scraping  the  outer  rough  bark  from 
old  trees  and  painting  with  white  lead, 
is  to  my  mind  rather  questionable.  This 
will  certainly  not  affect  in  the  least  the 
borers  already  in  the  tree,  and  I  doubt 
if  one  can  reduce  the  bark  of  old  trees  to 
a  condition  where  the  coating  of  white 
lead  paint  will  be  sufficiently  perfect  to 
answer  as  a  protection  from  the  minute 
larvae.  The  beetles  will  seek  the  cracks 
in  the  bark  which  are  not  protected  by 
paint,  and  thrust  their  eggs  into  these, 
and  the  larvae  will  enter  the  trees  un¬ 
harmed. 

I  would  not  recommend  putting  hot  coal 
tar  into  the  decayed  places  or  wounds 
upon  the  tree  trunks  or  limbs.  While 
coal  tar  is  often  recommended  for  use  on 
trees  there  is  danger  of  harm  in  its  use. 
Clean  up  all  these  wounds,  cutting  out  all 
the  affected  wood  that  you  can ;  cut  back 
around  them  to  the  live  tissue;  then  if 
there  is  much  of  a  cavity,  fill  it  with 
cement  freshly  made,  and  paint  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  cement  and  over  the  edges  of 
the  wound  back  to  the  sound  bark.  White 
lead  paint  is  the  very  best  thing  I  have 
ever  used  for  protecting  wounds  made 
in  trimming  trees.  As  to  the  best  time 
to  use  paint,  I  think  where  one  is  han¬ 
dling  young  trees,  the  bark  of  which  is 
comparatively  smooth,  the  best  plan  is 
to  dig  away  the  earth  in  the  Spring, 
clean  the  trunks  for  a  couple  of  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  brush  the  trunks 
as  smooth  as  possible  above  ground,  then 
apply  the  paint,  say  not  later  than  June 
1,  or  as  near  thereafter  as  possible,  in 
Maine;  in  southern  climates,  earlier.  This 
paint  will  prevent  almost  entirely  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  larvae  of  the  borers.  I 
presume  that  the  period  of  egg  laying 
begins  about  June  1  and  extends  for 
some  weeks.  Go  over  the  trees  every 
Spring,  look  for  borers,  dig  out  any  that 
have  perchance  got  in,  and  clean  up 
the  wounds,  and  repair  the  paint  over  the 
entire  trunk  of  the  tree  using  just  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  the  coating  quite  perfect. 
One  certainly  does  not  need  to  put  on 
a  heavy  coat  after  the  first  time. 

WM.  B.  ALWOOD. 


CEMENT  LINED  SILOS. 

In  reply  to  I.  L.  W.’s  inquiry  concern¬ 
ing  silos  plastered  with  concrete,  in  the 
Summer  of  1902  we  were  intending  to 
build  a  stone  silo,  but  reading  of  a 
cement  lined  silo  used  by  H.  B.  Gurler, 
of  Illinois,  we  changed  our  minds.  With 
two  seasons’  experience  we  are  confident 
that  the  cemented  silo  is  the  most  dur¬ 
able  of  any  that  we  know  about.  The  ce¬ 
ment  not  only  preserves  the  contents  of 
the  silo  by  its  airtight  walls,  but  it  also 
preserves  the  wood,  of  which  the  silo  is 
Duilt,  by  preventing  any  moisture  reach¬ 
ing  it.  The  cost  is  not  much  greater 
than  the  wooden  silo,  we  think.  The  one 
we  built  14  x  28  feet  cost,  in  money  paid 
out,  less  than  $50  roofless  with  clay 
bottom.  We  used  2x4  studding,  12-inch 
as  they  simply  hold  the  material  together, 
as  they  simply  hold  the  material  together. 
For  inside  lining  we  used  Black  ash  half 
inch  thick,  and  for  the  outside  ash  and 
elm  for  hoops,  sheeted  with  hemlock.  1 
know  of  a  silo  partly  built  of  stone,  with 
studding  on  top,  8-inch  centers;  lath 
nailed  to  studding,  with  nothing  on  the 
outside  of  the  studding,  that  is  giving 
good  satisfaction.  One  trouble  with  the 
wooden  structures  is  that  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  play  out  they  are  not  attended  to 
until  the  loss  is  considerable.  Cheap 
silos  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  Yet  these 
cheap  failures  led  to  success.  Many  far¬ 
mers  have  built  cheap  silos  who  wou/d 
not  have  built  a  good  one  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.  Thus  it  is  the  cheap  silos  have 
served  a  good  purpose.  l.  a.  h. 

Milan,  Pa. 


Duties  of  a  Stewardess. 

Reader,  Sterling  Run,  Pa. — What  are  the 
duties  of  a  woman  stewardess  on  passenger 
ships?  What  wages  do  they  receive?  Who 
can  be  applied  to,  and  what  recommendation 
s  needed  in  order  to  get  a  situation? 

Ans. — A  stewardess  acts  as  chamber¬ 
maid  and  nurse  and  gives  up  all  her  time 
to  waiting  on  the  ladies  during  the  voy¬ 
age;  she  obtains  the  position  by  applying 
at  the  office  of  the  company  on  the  othei 
side,  and  If  she  is  engaged  she  starts  in 
the  third  class  and  works  up  to  secor\d 
class  and  then  to  first  class,  and  receives 
$17.50  per  month  wages. 

Red  Star  Line.  w.  m.  robinson. 

Lime  Sulphur  Wash  and  Curl-leaf. 

Is  It  a  fact  that  where  the  lime  and  sul¬ 
phur  wash  is  used  for  killing  the  scale  on 
peach  trees  there  fs  less  curl-leaf? 

Yes,  the  experience  is  almost  universal. 
Wherever  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
wash  has  been  used  the  Peach  leaf- 
curl  has  been  practically  absent.  Else¬ 
where  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  it 
this  year;  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  I 
know  of  any  year  since  I  have  been  in  the 
State  in  which  there  has  been  as  much 
“curl”  as  there  is  now.  Those  who  used 
this  California  wash  received  a  double 
benefit.  It  is  just  a  little  too  early  to  say 
anything  about  the  effects  of  the  wash. 
Next  week,  or  the  week  after,  I  intend 
to  send  out  to  all  districts  where  spray¬ 
ing  has  been  done  to  determine  the  row 
dition  of  the  trees.  john  b.  smith. 

New  Jersey. 

We  have  not  yet  made  a  final  examina¬ 
tion  of  our  sprayed  trees,  but  so  far  as 
our  observations  extend  I  think  we  can 
say  there  is  less  leaf-curl  on  trees  which 
have  been  sprayed  with  lime  and  sulphur 
than  on  the  unsprayed  trees.  I  know  that 
this  has  bten  the  observation  made  by 
Mr.  Hale  and  other  growers  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  especially  last  year.  w.  e.  britton. 

Connecticut. 


A  DOLLAR  SAVED  IS  A  DOLLAR 
EASILY  EARNED. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


pibert  a*  Peach 

The  perfect  freestone.  Very 
Urge  and  fine.  Golden  yellow,  faint¬ 
ly  striped  >%1th  red.  Fruit  deliciously 
flavored.  Early  August.  Tree  hand¬ 
some  and  most  prolific.  Fine  market 
variety  .All  choice  kinds. Catalog  free. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries. B»29, Berlin, Md. 


HOYT’S  TREES 

have  a  reputation  of  more  than  60  years  back  of 
them.  Our  nurseries  are  the  largest  in  New  England. 
More  than  600  acres  of  strong,  rugged  soil  planted 
to  everything  that  is  best  in  Fruit  Trees,  Shade 
Trees,  Plants  and  Ornamental  Stock.  A1J 
stock  guaranteed  healthy  and  true  to  name. 

Pull  Catalogue  Free. 

THE  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  COMPANY, 

NEW  CANAAN.  CONN. 


CELERY  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

For  Sale.— Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  with 
moss  in  baskets.  F.  O.  B.  here.  Write  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  loth. 

WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y, 


HARRARF  PLANTS,  ll  per  1,000  ;  70c.  per  500 ;  $8.50 
UrlU  UHUL  per  10,000.  Strong  plants  grown  in  rows 
and  hoed  like  onions.  Danish  Ballhead,  Surehead, 
Flat  Dutch.  Wakefield.  Ea.  Summer  (24c.  per  lOOby 
mail).  F .  W .  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  3,  Chester,  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  AND  CELERY  PLANTS, 

transplanted  plants  from  best  seed.  Danish, i  Flat 
Dutch.  Warren  Stone  Mason-and  Sure  Head.  $1.25  per 
1.000.  For  prices  on  Celery  plants  write  Frank  Shearer 
&  Son,  Market  Gardeners,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.-  - 


CHOICE  CELERY  fiiS  CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  only  fBl  per  1,000.  All  good  sorts  ready 
in  July.  SLAYMaKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS 

seedllngtmes,(1.2  &3 
yearsold.  The G.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co  Inc.)  Dewitt.Ga 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 


LIST 

- - - -  FREE 

T  C.  KEV1TT,  Athouia,  N.  J. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants  w"an*«es® 

List  free.  C.  A.  HALL,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 
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mfg's, 

It  I  G 

FKOFITS,  etc.,  for  in- 
feriormixtures?  Send  50c. 
j  topay advertising, printing, 
mail  expenses,  etc,,  forfour 
valuable  receipts  for  your 
personal  use  only,  for  mak¬ 
ing  at  a  cost  of  20c.  to  25c.  a 
gallon,  the  best  and  most 
lasting  FLY  KII.LEK 
and  DRIVER  in  the 
world.  Milk  in  peace. 
Everybody  delighted.  Kills 
cattle  and  hen  lice,  Ticks, 
at  shearing  or  in  wool  and 
all  kinds  of  insects.  Easily 
made  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Sprayed  or  daubed  in 
nests  or  on  roosts  will  kill 
all  lice  on  hens  or  chicks. 
Cures  maDge,  sores,  etc. 
Improves  hide  and  hair. 
A  powerful  disinfectant.  Kills  all  disease  germs. 
Keep  pigs  healthy  by  spraying  pens,  etc.  Best  STOCK 
FOOD  in  the  world  for 3c.  a  pound,  Superior  to  all 
others  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  POULTRY  CON¬ 
DITION  POWDER  makes  poultry  healthy,  grow 
fast,  lay  early  and  in  winter.  Special  or  general 
purpose  PHOSPHATES  from  $3  to  $15  a  ton.  Easily 
made  in  any  amount.  Superior  to  all  others.  Don’t 
pay  for  waste  material  to  make  weight.  Special  terms 
to  agents  with  each  order.  Sell  to  your  neighbors. 
Positively  no  deception  in  the  above  adv. 

NEW  EN6LAND  CHEMICAL  CO. .Andover, Mass 


STOCK 

FOOD, 

POULTRY 

CONDITION 

POWDER, 

PHOSPHATES. 


For  Information 

as  to  Fruit  and  Trucking  Lands,  Grazing  Lands' 
Soil  and  Climate  in  Virginia.  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  &  Florida  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Write  tp  WILBUR  Itt’COY  Agricultural  and 
Immigration  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS. 

in  New  England  along  the  sparkling  lakes  or  by  the 
sea:  comfortable  buildings,  stock,  tools  and  growing 
crops  included:  5  to  1,000  acres,  $500  to  $10,000:  a  few 
on  easy  terms  to  settle  estates  quickly;  illustrated 
lists  wit  h  reliable  informatiomof  soils,  crops,  markets, 
climate,  etc.,  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STKOUT,  Farm 
Agency  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  or 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass  ,  or  Portland,  Me. 


W ANTED 

Position  by  single  man  on  poultry  or  stock  farm 
familiar  with  all  farm  work.  H.  B.  C.  Bayonne,  N.  J. 


C||  A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  with  guar- 

OILvO  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78  37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer's  Clubs 
&  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


rnn  Oil  C — Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushe 
rUll  OnLL  Co*v  Peas, $1.75  and  $2  perbubhel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Mllford.'Del. 


TREES  SUCCEED  WHERE 

Largest  Nursery.  OTHERS  FAIL 


Jill#  Fruit  Book  Free.  Result  of  78  years’ experience 

\ir  STARK  BR0»,  Louisiana,  Mo.;  Dansville,  N.  Y.;  Etc 


APPLE  BARRELS.- Made  of  seasoned  stock 
**  guaranteed  to  stand.  You  will  need  them;  buy 
now  and  save  money.  Uobt.  Gillies,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


USE  THE  CARMAN  STRAWBERRY  PICKER 

and  get  highest  price  for 
your  fruit.  No  bruising,  no 
caps  pull  off.  Stems  of  uni¬ 
form  length.  Picks  one-third 
faster  than  by  hand  and 
vines  are  not  injured.  In¬ 
vented  by  a  grower  of  40  years  experience  and  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  by  him  and  others  before  It  was  placed 
on  the  market.  Send  for  circular,  or  enclose  $1  and 
receive  Picker  postpaid.  One  Picker  free  with  first 
order  from  each  township.  ISAAC  CARMAN,  Gem 
Tool  Works,  18  Dunham  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Dlira  I  MaS I  Many  new  routes  will  go  In  this  year.  We 
HU  id  I  Ifldll  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
tends  i  n  a  petition.  DAY  CDCCto  first  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  DU  A  IllKLEL  us  full  information. 

40ND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

(CONCENTRATED.) 

To  1  gal.  add  49  gallons  of  water  and  ready  for  spraying. 

CONVENIENT  AND  EFFECTIVE 

COSTS  ONLY  *1.00. 

MONEY  ORDER,  REGISTERED  LETTER  orCHECK 
SMEDET  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,* 

S.  E.  Cor.  11th  and  Master  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MUSHROOM  GROWERS. 


1  We  wish  to  send  you  onr  circnlar  on 

“MUSHROOM  SPAWNS.” 

It  tells  about  Spawns  In  general,  and 

“ Tissue  Culture  Pure  Spawn  ” 

In  particular.  Most  productive  and  sure  yet.  Will 
you  send  us  your  name  ? 

PUKE  CULTURE  SPAWN  COMPANY, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Crimson  Glover 


In  sowing  this  valuable  clover  it  Is  impor¬ 
tant  that  American  seed  is  used.  We 
supply  genuine  Delaware  seed  only.  Our 
special  circular  describing  uses  of  Crimson 


ciov.r  is  mailed  free.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER 


The  Latest  and  Iiest  FRUIT 
PICKEIt  on  the  market 
No  Bruising  of  Fruit. 

No  Breaking  of  Branches. 

No  Danger  to  Life  or  Limh. 


Better  Fruit  for  the  Market 
Better  Prices  for  the  Pro¬ 
ducer, 

Cheap  in  l’rice  and  Simple  in 
Construction. 


Order  one  by  Mail  at  once,  to  insure  delivery  in  time  for  crop. 


Price,  $2.50. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED,  NONE  OTHHRS  NEED  APPLY. 

Pat.  Granted.  YOU  HAVE  WAITED  LONG.  HERE  IT  IS. 


Address,  SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  TYPICAL  VERMONT  FARM. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  207,  page  475, 
may  be  considered  a  typical  farm  in  the 
Green  Mountains.  To  a  western  man 
accustomed  to  the  level  prairies  these  rug¬ 
ged  lands  may  seem  unpromising,  but  to 
the  Green  Mountain  boy  they  present  the 
smiling  face  of  home.  We  are  growing 
to  understand  more  fully  the  farming  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  we 
think  conditions  there  are  changing.  Or¬ 
chard  and  dairy  mean  much  to  Vermont, 
as  to  her  sister  States,  and  we  expect 
within  the  next  generation  these  lines  will 
add  enormously  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Eastern  States. 


A  LETTER  HEAD  THAT  TALKS. 

The  group  of  Jersey  cattle  shown  on 
page  475,  big.  206,  is  reproduced  from  a 
letter  received  in  our  general  correspond¬ 
ence.  The  writer  of  it,  a  breeder  of  Jer¬ 
seys,  selected  a  photograph  showing  some 
of  his  stock  and  had  this  reproduced  on 
his  stationery  with  excellent  effect.  The 
result  is  something  both  characteristic  and 
ornamental,  but  it  has  a  greater  value 
than  mere  ornament.  Everyone  who  re¬ 
ceives  a  letter  from  this  man  knows  that 
he  breeds  fine  cattle,  and  wherever  that 
note  paper  goes  an  effective  advertise¬ 
ment  goes  with  it.  We  think  this  idea  an 
excellent  one,  which  might  be  carried  out 
by  many  others.  The  business  farmer 
should  advertise  his  factory  as  carefully 
as  any  other  business  man. 


AN  OCTAGONAL  SILO. 

We  have  at  one  end  of  our  barn  an 
octagonal  silo  built  in  1893  that  gives  us 
perfect  silage.  It  is  cheap  to  build,  a  per¬ 
manent  structure  and  has  not  cost  one 
cent  for  repairs.  Fig.  208,  page  475,  illus¬ 
trates  the  way  the  framework  is  set,  made 
of  2  x  6  inch  sticks  cut  whatever  length 
is  wished,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
silo  you  wish  to  build.  Our  sticks  are 
eight  feet  long,  lap  across  ends,  and  are 
spiked.  These  frames  are  set  at  different 
widths,  being  nearest  together  near  the 
bottom  of  the  silo,  where  the  greatest 
strain  comes.  The  first  two  are  15  and 
18  inches  apart,  the  next  two  feet,  and 
from  this  up  to  3^2  feet  near  the  top.  The 
whole  framework  for  this  silo  can  be 
carried  in  a  one-horse  wagon,  while  our 
rectangular  silo  having  the  same  capacity, 
required  several  two-horse  loads  of  heavy 
timber,  and  yet  it  bulges  at  the  sides, 
this  one  stays  tight,  as  the  pressure  is 
practically  equal  all  around  the  silo. 
There  are  no  corners  to  speak  of  in  this 
one,  and  no  spoiled  silage. 

We  dug  a  ditch  about  18  inches  wide 
and  two  feet  deep  around  where  the  frame¬ 
work  was  to  set ;  this  we  filled  with  small 
stones  and  cemented-.  The  center  was  on 
hard-pan  leveled  up  with  small  stones  and 
cemented,  and  after  silo  was  made  run  up 
a  little  on  the  side  of  the  silo  so  rats  could 
not  get  under  the  bottom.  Rats  and  mice 
if  possible  will  burrow  under  a  silo  and 
let  air  in  and  spoil  considerable  silage. 
On  this  foundation  we  set  our  first  frame¬ 
work  and  succeeding  ones  at  various 
widths  as  before  stated,  each  section  held 
up  by  a  piece  of  2  x  6  under  the  end  of 
each  piece,  so  that  for  each  section  eight 
short  pieces  are  required  besides  the  2  x 
6  pieces.  On  the  inside  of  this  frame  is 
one  thickness  of  matched  lumber  running 
up  and  down,  and  the  only  care  is  to  get 
each  board  tight  at  the  ends  of  the  frame¬ 
work  section.  One  thickness  is  better 
than  two,  or  two  with  paper  between, 
as  it  will  dry  out  quicker,  and  last  longer. 
The  outside  may  be  covered  or  not,  as 
desired.  We  covered  ours  with  matched 
lumber  for  looks  largely,  although  it 
makes  a  dead-air  space,  so  that  though 
ours  faces  northwest  and  the  mercury 
goes  almost  out  of  sight  sometimes,  we 
are  not  bothered  with  frozen  silage.  We 
have  two  doors  on  one  side  for  filling,  and 
four  doors  open  into  the  barn  for  feed¬ 
ing.  These  are  simply  traps  between  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  framework,  and  are  held  in 
place  by  the  silage.  A  roof  can  be  built 


or  not  as  desired.  We  like  one  to  keep 
out  snow,  etc.,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  An 
eight-point  roof  can  be  made,  or  a  single¬ 
pitch  roof.  We  have  two  rods  running 
around  silo,  and  these  by  use  of  the  truss 
shown  in  Fig.  208  cover  the  lower  six 
sections  and  are  ample  for  the  purpose. 
The  truss  is  of  two-inch  plank  cut  out 
as  in  the  cut  and  placed  in  center  of  sec¬ 
tion  at  points  marked  on  the  framework, 
so  that  the  rod  strikes  the  eight  outside 
corners  and  the  width  cut  in  the  truss. 

Several  of  these  silos  have  been  built 
in  this  section  since  ours,  and  owners  are 
all  pleased  with  them.  h.  g.  m. 


A  THREE  HORSE  EVENER. 

A  few  weeks  ago  you  asked  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  using  three  horses  on  a 
wagon  with  a  pole.  My  experience  is  not 
exactly  what  you  ask  for,  but  the  details 
of  the  plan  can  be  easily  changed  by 
anyone  who  wishes  to  use  it.  The  dia¬ 
gram  is  of  the  three-horse  evener  with 
which  I  do  all  my  turf  plowing.  With 
this  on  a  No.  3  Columbia  plow,  rigged 
with  an  extra  wide  wing  point,  and  to 
plow  as  narrow  as  it  will,  I  can  cut  a 
20-inch  furrow  and  lay  it  over  flat.  The 
off  horse  walks  in  the  furrow,  the  other 
two  on  the  land.  A — B  is  a  2  x  3  white 


oak  stick  45  inches  from  A  to  B.  C, 
clevis  for  attaching  to  plow  15  inches 
from  B,  thus  giving  one  horse  two-thirds 
and  the  two  horses  one-third  of  the  lever¬ 
age.  D  and  E  are  my  regular  plow  even- 
ers  and  an  extra  whiffletree  respectively,  D 
being  32  inches  long.  An  extra  cross  line 
is  buckled  on  to  the  regular  team  lines. 
I  have  used  this  same  evener  with  a 
pole,  both  on  wagon  and  bobsled  a  few 
times.  The  evener  is  fastened  to  the  pole 
at  C  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  pole 
passing  between  horses  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
which  are  hitched  to  the  neckyoke,  No.  3 
being  free.  This  brings  the  pole  rather 
close  to  No.  2,  especially  when  turning  to 
the  right.  This  can  be  obviated  by  length¬ 
ening  A — B  as  much  as  may  be  advisable 
if  the  proportions  are  maintained  the 
same;  all  measurements  from  center  to 
center  of  clevis.  h.  s.  b. 

New  Britain,  Conn. 


GARDEN  NOTES. 

Flow  about  the  advice  of  Mr.  Morse 
regarding  tar  paper  protectors?  If  he 
means  the  ordinary  tar  roofing  paper  I 
should  be  afraid  to  try  it — at  least,  the 
kind  we  get  here.  Of  course  his  experi¬ 
ence  discounts  mine  by  about  1,000  per 
cent,  but  in  putting  on  a  new  roof  on  a 
shed  last  week  I  noticed  that  where  the 
scraps  of  tar  paper  had  laid  over  night 
the  grass  was  burnt  and  yellow  next 
day,  although  on  the  north  side  of  build¬ 
ing,  and  no  sun  struck  them.  One  place 
about  three  by  four  feet  looks  just  as  if 
lye  had  been  poured  on  it.  Of  course 
the  grass  was  in  actual  contact  with  the 
paper,  but  so  would  the  plants  be  to  some 
extent,  and  would  there  not  be  danger 
to  tender  plants  where  grass  shows  bad 
effects? 

I  have  been  trying  carbon  bisulphide 
for  moles  in  my  garden.  It  works  all 
right  from  what  I  can  judge.  Up  to  this 
week  there  was  a  happy  family  of  about 
six  which  subsoiled  the  place  about  as 
fast  as  I  could  tramp  it  down  again. 
Right  after  the  rain  I  watched  for  fresh 
marks  and  opened  each  place  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  rag  and  about  two  ounces  of 
the  stuff,  and  then  covered  over  to  keep 
in  the  gas.  It  wouldn’t  be  much  use  on 
large  plots  on  account  of  trouble  and 
cost,  but  it  took  me  only  about  15  min¬ 
utes  and  15  cents  to  rid  my  one-eighth 
acre,  which  was  riddled  before. 

Will  wood  ashes  keep  away  cutworms? 
My  place  is  loaded  with  them  (worms) 
and  I  have  about  a  bushel  or  so  of  ashes 
saved  from  the  open  fire  last  Winter.  If 
not  good  for  that,  would  it  be  safe  to  put 
on  growing  crops?  I  have  about  every¬ 


thing  planted  that  grows  and  wonder, 
which  needs  them  most.  *  c.  c.  1 
R.  N.-Y. — We  have  little  faith  in  wood 
ashes  for  killing  cutworms.  The  ashes 
are  excellent  for  all  garden  crops,  par¬ 
ticularly  onions,  cabbage  and  peas. 


DOG  AND  ROBIN  NOTES. 

I  endorse  what  E.  Tully  says  on  page  427. 
I  also  will  subscribe  one  dollar  to  defend  the 
first  reader  of  Tub  It.  N.-Y.  who  is  arrested 
for  killing  any  kind  of  bird  for  destroying  bis 
fruit.  I  have  cherry  trees  10  years  old  on 
which  I  have  never  seen  a  ripe  cherry;  ail 
eaten  by  birds  before  they  ripen.  I  have 
some  new  sorts  on  which  I  wish  to  see  one 
ripe  cherry,  and  1  have  a  few  of  them  covered 
so  the  birds  can’t  get  them.  I  have  over  100 
cherry  trees  planted.  If  I  knew  this  law 
would  not  be  repealed  I  would  grub  out  the 
last  one  of  them.  The  birds  destroy  raspuer- 
ries  and  strawberries  as  well  as  cherries.  1 
am  now  replanting  corn  that  has  been  pulled 
up  by  crows  and  other  birds.  In  some  rows 
for  30  feet  they  did  not  leave  a  single  plant. 
We  certainly  have  some  very  unjust  laws.  In 
this  State  all  nurserymen  have  to  pay  a  fee 
of  $20  for  a  certilicate  to  sell  trees.  This 
law  is  putting  all  the  small  nurserymen  out 
of  the  business.  I  hope  The  K.  N.-Y.  will  do 
all  it  can  to  have  this  bird  law  repealed. 

Virginia.  jno.  w.  martin. 

I  wish  to  add  my  hearty  amen  to  E. 
Tally's  article  on  page  427.  I  was  wonder¬ 
ing  if  Katharine  It.  Styer,  on  page  421,  was 
a  farmer’s  wife,  and  had  eight  large  cherry 
trees,  as  I  have,  and  was  fond  of  cherries, 
her  trees  loaded  with  fruit,  as  mine  were  in 
1902  and  1903,  when  I  did  not  have  a 
cherry  for  the  table,  the  robins  taking  them 
as  fast  as  one  turned  red.  1  am  engaged 
in  small  fruit  culture;  the  pickers  start 
out  in  the  morning,  a  flock  of  robins  ahead 
of  them ;  in  the  middle  of  the  day  pickers  get 
scattered  over  the  field  so  they  can  keep  the 
birds  off.  It  is  not  only  what  they  eat,  but 
we  find  large  berries  dropped  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  field.  Then  come  the  cur¬ 
rants  and  raspberries ;  nothing  is  exempt 
from  their  appetite,  still  we  must  not  kill 
one.  We  cannot  put  up  anything  to  scare 
them ;  we  can  put  up  scarecrows  for  the 
crow  and  blackbird  or  tar  our  corn  and  keep 
them  off,  and  we  may  shoot  the  crow  and 
blackbird,  but  must  not  shoot  a  robin.  If 
the  farmers  of  New  York  State  could  vote 
on  the  subject  they  would  vote  the  pests  out 
of  existence.  Let  us  paste  our  law-makers 
with  postage  stamps.  J.  J.  p. 

New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Southwick 

Two  Horse  Full  Circle  . 

BALING  PRESSES 

make  the  solid  compact  bales  /jk? 
that  fill  cars  and  save  freight.  It  f  d 

Capacity  opening  is 

Guaranteed  almost  double 

12  to  18  the  size  of  others, 

tons  a  Low  bridge — 7  inches 

lay,  high — for  horses  to  step 

if  over.  Strong,  safe,  light. 
Adapted  to  hank  barns.  40 
Sizes  and  Styles,  Horse  and  Steam 
Power,  Wood  or  Steel  Construction. 

KJ*  SANDWICH  MFC.  CO., 

157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


BALES  1*  HAY 


We  want  to  send  you  our  catalogue  of  baling 
presses.  It  contains  information  that  will  be  of 
value  to  any  one  contemplating  the  purchase  of  a 
machine.  We  give  pointers  about  press  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  that  are  worth  dollars  to  you. 
Our  37  years’  experience  and  patents  covering 
every  point  make  the  Gem  and  Victor  presses 
strongest  and  lightest,  most  durable  and  easily 
operated  and  least  expensive.  Let  us  send  the 
.  book.  A  postal  card  request  is  sufficient. 

GEO.  KKTKIj  COMPANY,  Quincy,  Ill. 


Ensilage  &  Fodder  Gutters 

sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  have  no  agents— 
therefore  save  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  Every 
machine  fully  warranted,  and  trial  of  same  given 

THE  KENDRICK 

Is  the  STRONGEST  and  BEST  on  the  market. 
Manufactured  15  years  by 

THE  G.  .T.  EMENY  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.Y. 
Send  postal  for  free  catalogue. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  ‘Monarch’ 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Results. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


INCREASED  SALES 


Of  the  Frost  fence  this  year  over  any  previous  year 
should  prove  to  the  thinking  buyer,  tnat  itmust  have 
merit.  Why  not  try  it  yourself,  the  same  as  thousands 
of  others  are  doing?  „  , 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Summer  Spraying  For  Scale. — Regarding 
the  spraying  of  young  peach  and  apple  trees 
wth  a  weak  solution  of  whale-oil  soap  the 
latter  part  of  June,  if  trees  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  the  past 
Winter,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  the  wliale-oil  soap,  but  think 
we  can  safely  use  one  pound  soap  to  five 
gallons  of  water.  It  would  be  best  to 
try  that  on  one  or  two  trees,  as  the  soap  is 
so  variable  that  one  cannot  be  sure  how 
much  the  trees  will  stand.  Albert  Wood. 
Orleans  Co.,  uses  one  to  four  or  one  to  five 
on  pears  for  psylla  with  good  success,  but 
commences  early  and  makes  several  applica¬ 
tions.  I  do  not  believe  in  Summer  treating 
for  San  Jos6  scale,  except  trees  that  are 
badly  infested  and  were  not  treated  with 
whale-oil  soap,  lime,  sulphur,  and  salt,  or 
crude  oil  in  early  Spring.  On  trees  of  that 
kind  would  rather  use  15  to  25  per  cent  of 
crude  oil  put  on  lightly.  The  whale-oil  soap, 
used  at  strength  necessary  to  kill  scale, 
would  kill  all  plant  lice  touched. 

Stockport,  N.  Y.  B.  d.  V.  b. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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make  our  own  wire  is,  because  we  can't  buy  it. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  63,  Adrian,  Mich. 


5END  TODAY 


To-morrow  never  comes,  if  you  are  going  to  buy  a  fence, 

ADVANCE  FENCE 

is  sold  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  user  on 
THIRTY  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

for  less  money  than  the  dealer  charges  for  a 
fence  not  as  good.  Send  to-day 
for  this  free  book  giving  descrip¬ 
tion  and  prices. 

ADVANCE  FKNCB  COMPANY, 

7210  Old  St. ,  Peoria,  III. 


spavin* 

aired  oy  one 
45-minute 


-  FLEMINC’8  1.  the 

Quick  and  sure  ■pavin  cure. 
Thousand!  cured  by  this 
wonderful  4&-minute  method. 
Guaranteed  always,  Free 
Book  about  8pavln,  Ourb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  etc. Write. 
_ FLESI5G  BROS.,  Chemist*, 

ireaimeni 122  Lni°n  st°ek  ^ewea^m. 


JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT  AND  HE  LIVES  AT  BINGHAMTON.  N  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 


WE  £"‘0.0.0. 


LOWER  PRICES 

this  season  than  last  year.  Why  pay  moro 
when  you  can  buy  the  best  of  us  at  lower 
prices  than  all  others  ask  ?  Do  not  fail  to  send 
today  for  our  low  cash  prices  &  free  samples. 


Order 
from 
Sample 

Other  houses  demand  all  money  in  advance,  that  is  why  we  allow  you  to  examine,  and  Invite  your 
Ship  I#  ■  W  ■  Ui  inspection  of  every  ball  before  paying, trusting  to  your  credit  and  experience  to  determine  quality. 
Don't  buy  this  season  nntil  UIC  fill  AR  ANTEC  TNNfll^l*  to  be  the  highest  grade  on  the  market.  Do  not  compare 
you  have  our  lower  prices.  If  b  UUMliA  VI  I  EX  I  If  1 11  b  our  twine  to  inferior  grades  offered  by  Catalog  concerns. 
Remember  we  are  not  in  THE  TRUST  and  are  the  first  and  only  in-  SEND  Postal  Card  to  nearest  place  and  receive  by  seal- 


dependent  factory  in  the  United  States  selling  direct  to  consumers.  Vkiiw  ea  man  samples,  prices,  etc.  ask  ior  not  no;  1,5  j 

COOPER  CORDAGE  CO.  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City 


ed  mail  samples,  prices,  etc.  Ask  for  Lot  No.‘l3J 


•There  are  reasons  why  the  large  poultry  plants 
all  buy  Union  Lock  Poultry  Fencing.  You 
don’t  have  to  cut  it  to  fit  uneven  ground — its 
stretching  does  that.  Its  fine  meshing  at  bot- 
tomboldstbe small  chicks.  It  doesn't  sag  be¬ 
tween  posts.  Above  all  it’s  the 

Poultry  Fencing  Thafs  Strong 

All  horizontal  lines  are  cables — made  of  the  best  quality  galvanized 
steel  wire.  The  one  poultry  fence  that’s  erect  when  others  are  tumble 
dowu.  Extra  heavy  fences  for  lawns^  and  farms.  Factories  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  Illinois  and  California.  Quick  shipment  a  specialty  from 
factory  nearest  you.  Write  today  for  free  catalogue  of  all  fencing. 

CASE  BROTHERS ,  Colchester,  Conn. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Asparagus  in  Two  Years  From  Seed. — 

Our  trial  of  glass-grown  asparagus  plants, 
mentioned  on  page  774,  R.  N.-Y.,  for  No¬ 
vember  9,  1903,  has  turned  out  a  great 
success.  The  seeds,  a  good  sample  of  the 
Palmetto  variety,  were  sown  March  2, 

1902,  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  flat  or 
shallow  box  containing  four  inches  of 
soil,  and  provided  with  the  usual  auger 
holes  for  drainage.  The  seeds  had  been 
previously  soaked  in  warm  water  for  24 
hours.  During  April  all  weak  and  mis- 
shapen  plants  were  pulled  out,  leaving  150 
of  the  most  perfect  and  vigorous  speci¬ 
mens.  In  early  May  the  flat  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  cold  frame  for  the  purpose  of 
hardening  off  the  plants,  which  had  grown 
nearly  five  inches  high,  and  had  formed  a 
dense  mat  of  roots  through  the  soil. 

When  ready  for  planting,  about  the  mid- 
die  of  the  month,  a  plot  of  sandy  soil  was 
plowed  and  fined  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
furrows  plowed  out  five  feet  apart.  Three 
pounds  of  high-grade  potato  fertilizer  to 
each  rod  were  sown  on  the  sloping  sides, 
and  mixed  by  raking  the  soil  back  into 
the  furrow  until  it  finished  five  inches  deep 
with  three  inches  of  fine,  enriched  soil 
at  the  bottom.  The  soil  was  then  washed 
away  from  the  roots  of  the  asparagus 
plants  in  the  flat,  using  a  small-nozzled 
hose  with  pressure  from  an  elevated  water 
tank.  When  disentangled  the  plants  were 
carried  to  the  field  in  a  pail  of  water  and 
immediately  set  out,  18  inches  apart  in  the 
furrows,  placing  the  roots  in  the  natural 
star-like  positions  as  nearly  as  possible. 

A  few  inches  of  fresh  earth  were  com¬ 
pacted  about  the  roots  and  subsequent  cul¬ 
tivation  depended  on  to  fill  up  the  trenches 
as  the  plants  gained  in  height.  There  was 
no  perceptible  check  to  growth,  as  few 
roots  were  injured,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
season  there  was  little  difference  in  size 
between  this  lot  and  an  equal  number  of 
two-year-old  Argenteuil  asparagus  plants 
set  in  the  same  plot  in  a  similar  manner 
a  few  weeks  earlier.  The  following  year, 

1903,  both  lots  sent  up  strong  shoots, 
many  of  marketable  size,  but  none  was 
cut.  They  were  again  fertilized  with  a 
similar  amount  of  high-grade  chemicals 
and  well  cultivated  through  the  season, 
peas  and  dwarf  beans  being  grown  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  By  September,  1903, 
there  was  no  apparent  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  clumps  of  the  two  lots,  though 
the  varietal  habits  of  growth  could  be 
distinguished,  Palmetto  having  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  somewhat  smaller  shoots. 

Two-Year  and  Four- Year  Plants.— 

The  present  Spring,  two  years  from  plant- 
ing,  a  fine,  early  crop  of  immense  shoots 
appeared  on  both  lots,  and  were  closely 
cut  until  May  15,  when  all  further  growths 
were  allowed  to  develop  to  strengthen  the 
roots  for  next  year.  They  were  practi¬ 
cally  equal  in  size  and  yield,  though  the 
glass-grown  Palmetto  plants  are  only  two  late  in  blooming  that  it  must  be  protected 


tendency  to  make  solitary  shoots  of  great 
size  under  high  culture,  but  the  amount 
of  marketable  “grass”  produced  by  the 
two  varieties  is  very  similar. 

Eulalia  the  Best  Winter  Mulch. — 
For  Winter  mulch  on  strawberry  plants 
we  used  marsh  hay,  lawn  clippings,  aspar¬ 
agus  tops,  stable  litter,  sweet  corn  fodder 
and  Eulalia  stover,  all  put  on  in  late  No¬ 
vember.  The  unusual  severity  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  made  an  excellent  test  of  the  adapta¬ 
bility  of  these  various  materials.  Eulalia 
stover  proved  by  far  the  best  protection, 
plants  covered  with  it  retaining  their  green 
foliage  quite  intact  until  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  while  nearly  all  leaves  were  black¬ 
ened  or  killed  under  the  other  coverings. 
Unprotected  plants  were  almost  without 
exception  severely  injured,  most  old  plants 
being  killed  outright,  while  the  young  run¬ 
ners  were  harmed  to  a  noticeable  degree. 
Corn  fodder  made  a  fair  protection,  but 
harbored  mice,  and  was  disturbed  by  poul¬ 
try  when  allowed  to  run  over  the  beds. 
Stable  litter,  marsh  hay  and  lawn  clip¬ 
pings  packed  down  under  the  beating  rains 
and  snow  pressure,  exposing  the  crowns 
to  zero  winds.  Asparagus  tops  are  too 
brittle,  and  are  blown  off  by  high  winds. 
Eulalia  stems  retain  their  elasticity  the 
whole  season,  lie  light  and  loose,  shelter¬ 
ing  the  plants  in  frost,  while  affording 
them  the  needed  light  and  ventilation  dur¬ 
ing  thaws.  The  feathery  tops  catch  and 
retain  the  snow  better  than  the  other 
mulches  tried  at  the  same  time.  The  new 
Spring  growth  of  the  strawberries  easily 
penetrates  Eulalia  stover,  which  may  be 
allowed  to  remain  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  berries  off  the  ground.  The  seeds 
never  ripen  in  this  latitude,  so  no  grass 
or  foul  seeds  are  added  to  the  soil  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  other  mulching  ma¬ 
terials.  It  is  so  light  and  open  that  rot 
is  not  encouraged  among  the  berries  in 
a  rainy  fruit  season,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  objection  to  salt  or  marsh  hay 
as  a  mulch  in  fruiting  time.  If  kept  dry 
after  the  picking  season  is  over  it  is  in 
fair  condition  for  another  season’s  use. 
The  only  trouble  with  Eulalia  is  its  scar¬ 
city  and  the  length  of  time,  three  or  four 
years,  required  to  grow  a  crop.  When  es¬ 
tablished,  however,  it  lasts,  with  increas¬ 
ing  yield,  for  many  years.  Old  clumps 
of  Eulalia,  10  years  planted,  are  largely 
killed  out  by  the  past  Winter  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  but  younger  plantings  do 
not  appear  to  be  harmed.  It  is  easily  prop¬ 
agated  by  division.  An  account  of  the 
usefulness  of  Eulalia  stover  for  Winter 
protection  of  tender  plants  was  published 
on  page  38,  current  volume  of  The  R. 
N.-Y. 

The  Beautiful  Hardy  Aster. — The 
hardy  perennial  Asters  are  most  desirable 
border  plants,  making  neat  and  symmet¬ 
rical  growth  during  Summer,  and  burst¬ 
ing  into  a  veritable  avalanche  of  bloom  in 
late  Fall.  There  are  now  many  named 
kinds.  We  illustrate  in  Fig.  204,  first 
page,  Aster  Amellus  Bessarabicus,  deep 
purple  in  color.  One  of  the  largest  flow¬ 
ered  varieties  is  sold  as  A.  grandiflorus, 
It  is  pleasing  violet-blue  in  color,  but  so 


years  from  the  seed,  while  the  Argenteuils 
are  four  years  old.  In  the  first  instance 
the  root  systems  were  not  injured,  and 
the  plants  never  checked  in  their  growth, 
while  a  close  selection  of  strong  plants 
was  made  soon  after  germination,  all  weak 
individuals  being  rogued  out.  The  Argen¬ 
teuil  plants,  in  the  usual  manner,  hall  been 
crowded  two  years  in  the  seed  Bed  and 
the  roots  more  or  less  mangled  in  digging 
and  subsequent  handling.  The  check  in 
growth  when  transplanted  at  this  age  is 
severe  enough  to  offset  any  advantage 
gained  by  the  greater  size.  It  seems  en¬ 
tirely  practicable,  where  only  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  plants  are  needed,  to  start  them  in 
the  greenhouse,  window  garden  or  hotbed 
and  have  a  fair  supply  of  excellent  aspar¬ 
agus  in  two  or  three  years.  As  to  the 
varieties,  both  Palmetto  and  Argenteuil 
succeed  well  here,  and  appear  to  resist 
rust  better  than  other  kinds.  Thay  are 
very  much  alike.  Argenteuil  has  greater 


like  a  Chrysanthemum  in  many  localities 
Aster  Mrs.  F.  W.  Raynor  has  large  crim¬ 
son-purple  flowers,  and  blooms  in  Octo 
ber.  Some  of  the  finest  hardy  Asters  are 
native  to  the  eastern  United  States,  mak- 
nig  a  most  conspicuous  floral  feature  in 
late  Autumn.  We  all  notice  the  millions 
of  little  white,  blue  and  pink  Asters  bloom¬ 
ing  in  company  with  golden  rod.  The 
New  England  Aster,  A.  Novae  Angliae,  is 
one  of  the  most  showy  and  is  frequently 
cultivated.  The  type  species  has  bluish 
flowers,  of  good  size,  but  there  are  white 
and  rose-colored  varieties  listed  in  plants- 
men’s  catalogues.  Hardy  Aster  plants 
generally  sell  for  15  cents  each.  They  are 
long-lived  and  easily  grown.  w.  V.  F. 


Father:  “What  are  you  crying  about, 
Bobby?”  Bobby  (between  sobs)  :  “I 
don’t  want  to  go  to  school  to-day.”  Father : 
“Why  not?”  Bobby:  “Sis  jilted  the 
teacher  last  night.” — Puck. 


SOY  BEANS  IN  CORN. 

I  cannot  give  you  any  information  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  but  I  have  been  watching  the 
experiments  of  my  neighbors.  Most  of  them 
plant  the  beans  with  the  corn,  using  about 
one-third  beans  and  one-third  corn  less  per 
acre.  There  are  some  who  are  pleased  with 
the  crop,  and  think  it  helps  to  make  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  but  I  think  that  there  are  more 
who  have  tried  them  here  who  think  they  will 
not  pay  the  extra  cost  of  harvesting,  as  the 
beans  bother  the  corn  harvesters,  and  are  still 
worse  if  the  corn  is  cut  by  hand,  and  are  go¬ 
ing  to  give  up  planting  them.  The  best  corn 
raisers  here  will  not  plant  them  until  better 
results  are  obtained.  h.  w.  h. 

Randallsville,  N.  Y. 

The  beans  are  planted  with  the  corn.  Some 
mix  them  with  the  corn  and  some  plant  them 
between  the  rows,  having  their  ground  marked 
in  checks  and  plant  beans  between  the  corn 
hills  one  way.  Some  mix  them  in  with  the 
corn  and  plant  them  with  planter,  and  some 
mix  with  corn  and  drill  them.  They  are  cut 
with  the  corn  and  put  in  silo  the  same  as  the 
corn  and  at  the  same  time.  I  have  never 
raised  any  myself.  Some  think  they  are  a 
great  help  to  the  silage,  making  it  better  for 
stock.  Where  they  mix  them  with  the  corn 
they  are  cut  with  harvester  just  the  same  as 
corn.  j.  f.  p. 

East  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

WE  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

I  have  two  acres  of  land  seeded  badly  with 
Canada  thistles ;  will  some  one  who  has  had 
experience  give. me  the  best  method  of  getting 
rid  of  this  troublesome  plant? 

Ohio.  j.  a.  D. 

Cannibal  Chickens. — Why  should  White 
Leghorn  chickens,  incubator  hatched,  be  can¬ 
nibals?  What  in  excess  or  deficiency  have 
they  in  their  composition  that  should  de¬ 
velop  such  an  abnormal  appetite?  They  are 
now  more  than  six  weeks  old.  Since  they 
were  10  days  old  until  the  present  time  every 
few  days  they  get  a  spell  of  this  kind.  With¬ 
out  any  apparent  reason  they  will  attack  the 
foot,  head,  ear  or  eye,  wing  joint,  or  softer 
parts  of  the  body,  and  a  single  squawk  of 
the  attacked  chick  calls  the  whole  brood  with 
their  sharp  little  beaks,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  carcass  is  demolished,  unless 
some  one  is  on  hand  to  make  a  rescue.  Their 
food  from  the  beginning  has  been  the  most 
approved  “chick  food,”  plenty  of  fresh  water, 
sand  grit,  coal  ashes,  bone  meal  every  few 
days,  occasionally  fresh  meat,  and  a  run  of 
about  30  square  rods  to  a  hundred  chickens. 
Little  grass  grows  in  their  yard,  but  cut 
grass  is  supplied  them.  As  far  as  I  have  read 
the  books  they  have  everything  that  should 
grow  perfect  chicks,  and  it  is  true  not  one 
has  been  lost  by  disease,  but  they  have  man¬ 
aged  to  dispose  of  20  per  cent  of  the  whole 
flock  by  cannibalism,  and  it  looks  as  if  the 
end  was  not  yet.  Did  any  other  chicken 
raiser  ever  have  this  trouble,  and  how  did 
they  overcome  it?  Pennsylvania. 


“BE  GOOD” 

TO  YOUR  HORSES 
USE  FRAZER’S  AXLE  GREASE 
AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  THEM. 


Recognized  as  the  STANDARD 
Axle  Grease  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Thousand  Tubs  of  this  Grease  are  sold 
weekly  to  theTruckmen  of  New  YorkCity,  their 
Trucks  are  loaded  heavy  and  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  money  is  made,  one  greasing  lasting 
two  weeks  or  longer. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  FRAZER’S  with  Label  on 
It  saves  your  horse  labor  and  you  too. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Frazer  LubricatorCo.,83  Murray  St.,  N.Y 


When  you  frrite  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

Farm  Wagon  only  821.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Quincy  Ill.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer’s  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches  high, 
fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-mch  tire, 
and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  E,  giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish  m^tal  wheel*  at  low 
prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  any  as  le. 


You  can 
cover  SO  to  40  acres 
per  day  with 

"She  Waisort 
Four  Bow  Potato  Sprtyir 

Straddles  2rows, sprays 
4  at  a  time.  Wheels  ad- 
j ust  for  different  widths. 
Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
suction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliageor  clogs. 
Free  Inatructlon  and  formula  book  ibowl  4h«  famous  Gerfleld,  fm* 
pire  Kinr,  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  eprajera.  Write  for  It. 

FieldForcePumpCo.,  2  Ilth  St., Elmira,  N.Y. 


//  vim'S:! I 


Brown’s 

No.  3 

Potato 
Sprayer 

[  sprays  4  to  8  rows,  any  width,  with  finest  mist  or 
fogatone  passage.  Constanthigh  powersupplied 
from  both  wheels,  no  lost  motion.  Mechanical 
agitator.  A  new  era  in  rapid  thorough  spraying  of 
potatoes,  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  vines.  Write 
today  for  free  book  of  all  sprayers, 

,  E.C.  Brown  &  Co.,  268  State  St.,  Rochesfer.N.Y. 


RCHARD  PROFIT 


0  depends  upon  working  all  the 
» fruit  into  a  salable  product, 
cider  f or  1  nstance.  If  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  c,dper!ss 

Made  in  varying  sizes,  hand  or: 
power.  Catalogue  tree. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO., 
38  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


potato 


and 


BLIGHT.  BOXAL  kills  both. 
Dust  on  or  spray  on.  Book  free. 
BOWKBB  INSECTICIDE  CO. 
N.  Y.,  Boston  &  Cincinnati 


WHALE 

SPRAYING  SPAR 
FRUIT  GRADERS 

Interest  too.  W.H. 


-OIL  SOAP 

Compressed-Air  Spraying  Ap¬ 
paratus,  Chemicals  for  Spray¬ 
ing,  etc.  Our  Catalogue,  Neces¬ 
sities  for  the  Orchard,  will 
,  OWEN#  Fort  Clinton#  Ohio# 


C  U  T  A  WAY 
TOOLS 

For  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark’s  Reversible 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cota  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  a  new-cut  forest. 
Hie  Double  -  Action  Cutaway 
Harrow  keeps  the  land  true, 
moves  18,000  tons  of  earth  and 
cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  Re¬ 
versible  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  fur¬ 
row  6  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in.  wide. 
All  of  these  machines  will  kill 
wltch-grasa,wild  mustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hardhack,  sunflower,  milk- 
wssd,  thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

Higganum,  Conn.,  U.8.A. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


ARE 


THE 


BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Manufactured  by  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

“  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1904,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 


1904 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — The  drizzle  that  I  spoke  of 
on  Decoration  Day  lengthened  out  into  a 
four-days'  rain.  It  was  wonderfully  refresh¬ 
ing  for  the  young  trees  and  the  grass,  and 
we  tried  to  think  of  this  while  viewing  the 
weeds  sprouting  on  the  lower  field  and  the 
onion  plants  that  should  have  been  trans¬ 
planted.  It  was  Saturday  before  we  thought 
best  to  get  into  the  onion  field.  I  don  t 
like  this  tramping  hard  on  wet  ground.  The 
onion  plants  are  not  as  large  as  last  year's, 
but  we  have  the  soil  in  better  shape  and  we 
hope  to  bring  them  through.  Whenever  I 
take  the  job  of  transplanting  2,500  onion 
plants  in  a  day  I  realize  that  I  had  more 
hinges  in  my  back  25  years  ago.  This  trans¬ 
planting  is  the  worst  feature  of  our  plan 
of  growing  onions,  though  1  do  not  consider 
it  worse  than  hand  weeding  the  drilled 
onions.  Down  on  my  knees  in  the  dirt 
sticking  the  little  onion  plants  in  close  to 
the  line,  it  was  a  relief  to  lift  my  eyes 
to  the  hills  and  see  the  trees  on  the  eastern 
slope  sparkling  in  the  sun.  We  are  doing 
this  finger  work  on  the  lower  farm  so  that 
our  trees  on  the  hillside  may  have  a  chance. 
And  they  are  grasping  it  well.  .  .  . 

The  growth  on  the  young  apple  trees  is  far 
better  than  I  expected.  As  fast  as  we  can 
find  time  for  it  we  cut  the  grass  in  small 
circles  and  pile  it  around  the  trees.  The  soil 
is  now  so  well  soaked  that  they  do  not 
need  this  mulch,  but  drier  days  are  coming, 
and  before  July  I  hope  to  have  every  one 
banked  in  this  way.  The  little  trees  planted 
last  Fall  do  not  look  well — at  least  these 
that  were  frozen,  but  I  expect  to  get  lower 
sprouts  from  most  of  them  that  will  make 
fair  trees.  ...  I  said  last  week  that 
we  did  not  have  a  single  Alfalfa  plant  on 
the  farm.  I  shall  have  to  take  it  back,  for 
there  are  several  million  now.  The  seed 
sprouted  at  once,  and  parts  of  the  field  actu¬ 
ally  show  a  green  tinge  already. 

Is  it  any  better  where  you  used  the  “in¬ 
oculated”  seed? 

I  think  so,  though  I  am  done  making 
judgments  on  what  a  baby  promises.  We 
will  wait.  I  have  talked  about  big  potato 
and  other  crops  before  now,  in  June,  and 
had  the  digger  in  September  rip  up  my  hopes 
worse  than  it  did  the  potatoes.  When  the 
Alfalfa  fills  up  a  good  hole  in  the  hay  mow 
you  will  hear  from  me.  I  hope  the  bacteria 
will  be  able  to  make  a  showing.  It  will 
teach  all  our  folks  to  have  more  faith.  One 
great  trouble  with  the  world  is  that  men  call 
for  a  “sign”  which  they  can  feel  with  their 
fingers  or  see  with  human  Syes.  In  other 
words,  they  want  all  such  things  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  their  present  intelli¬ 
gence,  while  it  is  their  duty  to  grow  up  to 
them.  Take  a  man  who  looks  at  the  sky  and 
can  tell  you  by  the  wind  and  the  appearance 
of  the  clouds  when  rain  is  near.  lie  could 
not  do  that  when  he  was  a  boy.  The  clouds 
have  not  come  nearer  to  him,  but  he  has 
gone  nearer  the  clouds.  So  it  is  whenever 
we  get  a  clear  view  of  “the  evidence  of  things 
unseen” — we  make  the  growth  ourselves.  So 
I  hope  these  little  bacteria  will  give  us  all 
faith  to  believe  that  we  can  grow  to  under¬ 
stand  things  which  are  now  obscure.  .  .  . 

The  little  pigs  are  having  a  glorious  time. 
That,  for  a  pig,  means  a  constant  supply  of 
grass,  clover  and  rape,  with  plenty  of  water 
&nd  several  meals  of  grain  slop  each  day. 

I  notice  that  these  little  fellows  eat  the 
rape  first  of  all — then  nibble  at  the  young 
clover.  They  seem  to  be  making  a  fair 
growth,  but  we  shall  weight  several  of  them 
every  10  days,  and  regulate  their  grain  feed 
by  the  growth  they  make.  Billy  Berk  is  in 
with  the  little  ones.  To  one  who  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  world  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  this  larger  brute  calmly  take 
the  best  corner  in  the  nest  and  the  best  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  trough — tossing  his  smaller  fel¬ 
lows  away  when  they  get  near  his  place. 

“Just  like  man  1”  says  the  Madame.  Of 
course  I  must  make  a  bluff  at  defending  my 
sex,  and  so  I  suggest  that  mankind  would 
be  more  appropriate.  Charlie  believes  in 
repressive  legislation,  and  so  he  put  a  couple 
of  rings  in  Billy’s  nose.  It  is  wonderful  how 
much  more  polite  this  gentleman  in  black  be¬ 
comes  when  he  realizes  that  his  snout  is 
not  what  it  was !  ...  We  cut  the 

rye  for  fodder,  but  the  four  days  of  rain 
nearly  ruined  it.  Had  it  been  anything  but 
rye  there  would  have  been  nothing  but  a  lot 
of  rotten  stuff  left.  Rye  is  tough,  and  so 
we  have  a  good  bunch  of  fodder  which  the 
horses  sort  over,  eating  part  and  leaving  the 
rest  for  bedding.  We  must  all  remember 
that  rye  must  be  cut  early  and  cured  quickly 
if  we  are  to  use  it  for  hay.  We  do  not 
grieve,  for  the  same  rain  that  nearly  ruined 
our  lot  of  rye  brought  up  another  piece  that 
we  thought  was  to  be  worthless. 

The  first  picking  of  Marshall  strawberries 
was  made  June  3  this  year.  While  this  vari¬ 
ety  is  not  what  we  call  a  heavy  yielder,  it 
stays  by  for  a  long  time,  and  this  year  the 
berries  are  grand.  The  children  picked  the 
first  great  berries  and  held  them  as  a  “sur¬ 
prise”  for  Mother.  The  Mead  is  a  new 
variety  that  promises  much.  I  think  it  will 
pay  all  who  like  to  give  the  new  ones  a  trial 
to  give  Mead  a  test.  ...  It  will  be 


cultivate  and  hoe  and  hoe  and  cultivate  in 
lively  style  at  Hope  Farm  for  the  next 
10  days.  If  the  weather  holds  clear  we  will 
clean  up  the  lower  farm  and  get  things  in 
readiness  for  the  hay  crop — which  promises 
to  be  a  buster  this  year.  Why  shouldn't  it 
be?  We  took  pains  with  the  seeding,  put 
on  the  fertilizer  and  have  had  an  abundance 
of  rain !  .  .  .  Charlie  doesn’t  agree 

with  some  of  my  ideas  about  mulching  an 
orchard.  I  tell  him  that  if  I  could  afford  it 
I  never  would  take  a  pound  of  grass  out  of 
the  orchards,  but  would  cut  it  all  and  let  it 
rot  on  the  ground.  This  to  him  seems  almost 
like  a  crime,  for  it  would  mean  the  loss  of 
many  tons  of  hay.  I  would,  however,  save 
the  cost  of  hauling  and  handling  the  hay, 
and  also  the  cost  of  fertilizer,  which  the 
trees  will  need.  By  leaving  all  the  grass  I 
am  very  sure  that  I  should  have  a  better  or¬ 
chard  in  a  few  years. 

If  you  are  sure  of  this,  why  don't  you 
do  it? 

I  suppose  I  haven’t  got  the  true  confidence 
in  that  “evidence  of  things  unseen.”  I  shall 
have  to  grow  a  little  further  into  it.  As  it 
is,  I  shall  haul  about  two-thirds  of  the  grass 
out  for  hay  and  haul  it  back  as  manure. 

“Don't  Have  To.” — Over  a  mile  from  Hope 
Farm  the  county  is  putting  a  new  bridge 
over  the  river.  The  old  one  was  washed 
away  by  the  big  flood  last  Fall.  While  the 
new  one  is  going  in  a  rude  pole  bridge  is 
used.  To  get  to  it  you  drive  down  into  a 
soft  field,  and  in  wet  weather  the  mud 
is  sometimes  hub  deep.  The  county  has  made 
little  effort  to  make  a  good  bridge — we  are 
expected  to  flounder  through  it.  The  good 
women  who  say,  “Isn’t  it  dreadful !”  and  the 
men  who  hurl  good  round  oaths  at  it  all 
have  the  same  thing  in  mind — the  great  dif¬ 
ference  being  on  the  tongue !  If  you  weVe 
to  say  to  these  good  people  that  bad  as  this 
road  is,  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  had 
worse,  they  would  say — “what  of  it?”  If 
you  were  to  ask  them  how  they  would  like  to 
be  obliged  to  travel  all  the  way  home  over 
just  such  a  road  you  will  hear  them  say  : 

“I  don’t  have  to!” 

Ask  them  why  they  “don’t  have  to”  and 
you  will  get  into  a  fight  or  over  your  head 
in  a  useless  discussion. 

I  have  just  been  reading  in  “The  Crossing 
how  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  men 
captured  Vincennes  and  saved  the  West  tor 
America.  They  went,  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  through  a  frozen  tvilderness,  wading 
through  Ice-covered  streams  and  sleeping  in 
swamps,  doing  things  which  the  British  did 
not  dream  of.  They  did  not  wait  for  maca¬ 
dam  roads  or  automobiles,  but  tramped  off 
through  water — Clark  himself  in  advance 
breaking  the  ice  with  his  gun.  That  was  the 
way  this  nation  was  saved  for  us.  Ask  many 
a  young  sprout  of  to-day  how  fie  would  like 
to  do  that  and  you  will  hear  him  say 

“I  don't  have  to!” 

I  have  heard  orators  tell  the  people  that 
the  reason  these  brave  old  pioneers  endured 
the  hardships  and  fought  to  the  end  was 
because  they  wanted  those  who  followed  them 
to  have  an  easier  time.  If  they  could  come 
back  to-day  and  see  the  way  those  who  now 
occupy  the  land  eat  the  fruits  of  their  toil, 

I  imagine  they  would  be  disappointed.  Let 
some  one  who  helped  conquer  the  wilderness 
come  back  and  hear  his  great-grandson  re 
fuse  to  strengthen  body  and  mind  or  take  up 
a  man's  share  of  the  world’s  work  because 
“I  don’t  have  to!”  and  his  system  would 
certainly  receive  a  “jar.”  When  a  human 
being  gets  to  the  point  where  he  will  do 
only  the  things  he  has  to  it  is  time  to  throw 
him  out  of  his  easy  job  and  compel  him  to 
face  harder  conditions.  Nothing  will  do 
him  more  good.  When  a  man  works  hard 
and  earns  a  competence  he  has  a  right  to 
enjoy  it,  and  can  honestly  say  that  he  does 
not  have  to  toil  as  he  once  did.  When  a 
man  has  his  place  made  soft  by  other  hands 
and  falls  back  upon  that  which  means  the 
labor  of  those  who  really  toiled  he  has  no 
right  to  say,  “I  don’t  have  to.”  He  has 
lost  moral  growth,  and  is  a  dead  piece  of 
wood  on  the  tree.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a 
trait  of  human  character  to  wait  for  some 
pushing  force  behind  before  starting  at  dis¬ 
agreeable  things.  The  people  I  refer  to,  how¬ 
ever  feel  only  the  animal  forces  that  induce 
one  to  hunt  for  food,  shelter  and  clothes 
Those  who  do  really  great  and  fine  things  do 
them  because  they  “have  to,  but  the  forces 
behind  them  are  ambition,  honor  and  a  true 
desire  to  leave  the  world  better  than  they 
found  it.  I  wish  I  could  put  such  “have 
tos”  behind  a  lot  of  people  in  this  world  so 
they  would  know  the  forces  were  there ! 

n.  w.  C 


Artesian  Wells  in  Dakota. — They  have 
just  finished  a  new  well  at  Chamberlain,  the 
strongest  one  I  ever  heard  of.  I  will  not 
tell  you  anything  but  what  can  be  verified. 
This  is  an  eight-inch  well ;  it  flows  8,479  gal¬ 
lons  a  minute.  They  put  on  a  reducer  and 
run  it  open  reduced  to  a  six-inch  stream, 
and  it  threw  a  stream  over  60  feet  high, 
and  reduced  to  four  inches  it  threw  a  stream 
over  150  feet  high.  They  had  no  way  of 
measuring  the  exact  height  of  these  streams, 
but  that  is  supposed  to  be  a  conservative 
estimate.  It  was  only  allowed  to  run  open 
in  this  way  one  day  in  order  to  get  some 
pictures  of  it.  The  water  is  now  confined 
to  the  pipes  and  is  used  to  run  the  electric 
light  plant.  Their  old  well  was  failing  so 
they  did  not  have  power  enough.  e.  l.  c. 

Chamberlain,  S.  D. 

Government  Whitewash. — To  make  Gov¬ 
ernment  whitewash,  slake  half  a  bushel  of 
good  stone  lime  in  boiling  water,  keeping  it 
covered  while  slaking;  strain  and  add  half 
a  peck  of  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
three  pounds  of  rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste, 
half  a  pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting, 
one  pound  of  clear  glue  dissolved  in  warm 
water.  Mix  all  together  and  stand  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  Keep  in  a  kettle  and  apply  as  hot 
as  possible  with  a  clean  brush. 
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ROOFING 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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RUBEROID  ROOFING 

has  been  the  standard  pre¬ 
pared  roofing  for  13  years. 
Lasts  longer  and  costs  less 
than  metal  or  shingles. 
Any  handy  man  can  apply 
it.  No  experience  required. 
Contains  no  tar.  Positively 
weather-proof  and  fire- 
resisting. 

Send  for  Booklet  “  K-” 

THE  STANDARD 
PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
100  WILLIAM  STREET 
New  York. 


'^lRUMELY? 


The  thresherman  haj  many  reasons,  too  many  to  give 
here.  Summed  up,  It  means  the  model  threshing  outfit, 
thebest  money  can  buy.  You  will  find  the  latest  catalog 
on  Rumely'.  Rear  Ceared  Traction  Engine.  and 
New  Rumely  Separatora  full  of  threshermen's  logic, 
argument  that  convinces.  Write  us  for  it.  Mailed  free 

M.  RUMELY  CO.,  LA  PORTE,  IND. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  was 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  HaWagon 

Low  wheels,  wldetires;  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  a  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..  Box  88.  Qulnoy,  III. 


EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 

Cure  wabbles  and  make  old  buggies  run 
like  new.  Quick  sellers;  very  profitable. 
^  Agents  Wanted.  Also  very  attractive 
fence  machine  proposition.  ,rl  , 

Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Box  43,  Pontiac  Mien. 

SILOS 

Also  Cutters,  Blowers,  Carriers.  Horse  Powers  HaIPr'sses' 
Saw  Machines.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coble.klll,  N.  Y. 

WATER  TANKS 


PARKER  RANDY  DERRICK 

Just  what  every  farmer  needs  for 
heavy  lifting  or  loading  of  manure, 
1,.  lumber,  machinery,  etc.  Portable. 
St!  can  be  set  anywhere,  on  wagon,  scaf¬ 
fold,  in  basement  or  barn  loft,  etc. 
Manure  fork  or  shovel  attached.  Will 
lift  2000  lbs.  Has  20  ft.  sweep. 
Can  be  easily  converted  into  a 
Stump  Puller  or  Grubber  for 
small  stumps  or  second  growth 
L,, timber.  Write  for  prices  and 

__  catalogue.  _ 

NATIONAL  HOIST  &  MACHINE  CO., 
Dept,  R,  463  W.  33nd  St.,  Chicago. 


IfrMITMANTS  presses 

iRLDS  STANDARD 

1R AW, WOOL,  ETC. 

; THE  EARTH  OVER. 
£T  IN  AMERICA 
MACHINERY 


THE:rPWfcI 

FOR  HAY,^ 

VICTORIOUS  8c  IN  ira? 

LARGEST  8:  MOST  PERFL. 

ALSO  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL 
- -  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

WHITMAN  AGRL  CO.-  ST- LOUIS,! 
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—  H00V6r  Potato 

nu  Digger 


Saves  time,  labor  and  pota* 
toes.  The  only  ma¬ 
chine  that  sepa¬ 
rates  the  potatoes 
from  the  vines 
Prices  within 
reach  of 
farmer. 


MADE  OE 


ARE  THE 


THE  HOOVER 


Catalog 

FREE. 


HIT  C0.A«fiZ- 


RALPH  B.  CARTER.  Co.,  47  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

NEW  CALEDONIAN  BEAN 
HARVESTER  AND  BUNCHER. 

Pays  for  It* 
self  with  two 
days’  use. 
Damps  auto¬ 
matically, 
and  leaves 
the  BEANS 
FREE  from 
WEEDS, 
DIRT  and 
STONES. 

White  To-Day 
_*-J tSitr-  you  CATALOG. 

CALEDONIA  BEAN  HARVESTER  WORKS 

CALEDONIA,  N.  Y 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 

”  •  -  large  or  small,  is  best 

harvested  with 

the  Improved 


DOWOEN 


Deep  or  shallow,  you  get 
-  —  —  —  r  them  all,  fast,  clean  and  un- 

out.  Standard  dipper  with  nop««r,  and  it  lasts.  Ask  for  free  Powden  book. 

DOWDEN  MFC.  CO.a  Bos  22s  PRAIRIE  CITY*  I  A* 


Potato  Digger \ 


MEND-A-RIP" 


AGENTS  »i 
WANTED 

Does  ail  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Stitching 

—  Doos  all  kind! 

light  and 
heavy  riveting 


Will  Savi  tiii  Prici  or  Itbelt 
^  Many  Timm  a  Year.  A  Perfect 

Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 
To  Show  it  Means  a  Sale.  Agent# 
,  make  from  $3  to  $15  a  day.  One 
agent  made  $20  flret  day  and  write*  to  hurry 
more  machines  to  him.  Write  for  terms  to  agents. 

J.  C.  Foote  Foundry  Co.,  Fredericktown.  O. 


A  Day’s  Work  For  An  Engine 

on  the  farm  is  likely  to  include  pumping,  feed  cutting,  sawing,  sepa¬ 
rating  cream — a  dozen  things.  A  power  isn’t  fit  for  the  farm  unless 
it’s  adapted  to  many  duties  and  will  stand  rough  handling  and  most 
any  kind  of  setting.  That’s  just  a  part  of  the  reason  why 


“Agricultural  Education,”  on  page  431, 
we  have  read  and  reread;  very  good,  espe¬ 
cially  the  point  made  regarding  the  modern 
system  of  education  in  onr  public  schools 
and  your  opinion  of  its  results.  The  child  s 
misconception  begins  with  its  early  school 
days,  to  be  followed  after  a  few  short  years 
bv  the  competitive  period,  when  home  with 
its  household  duties  is  rendered  subordinate 
to  public  school  rule.  It  is  like  the  country 
town  that  to  a  traveler  appears  to  be  run 
by  the  railway,  getting  up,  eating  and  going 
to  bed  in  accordance  with  the  trains  pass¬ 
ing  through ;  so  the  public  school  runs  the 
household.  Plain,  old-fashioned  work  is  then 
a  disgrace  and  must  he  avoided ;  result — a 
lot  of  “poor  clerks  and  office  hands." 

marston  green. 


STODDARD 


GASOLINE 
ENGINES 


lL 


are  bo  popular  with  farmers.  They  are  suited  to  any  work  you  have, 
I  they  stand  rough  handling  and  moving,  they  are  composed  or  te  w 
parts  and  are  strong,  simple  and  safe.  Two  other  things  wortn 
knowing  are  that  they  are  the  easiest  gas  engines  made  for  a  begin- 
I  ner  to  run  and  they  cost  as  little  as  any  for  fuel.  Not  all  gas  engines 
combine  strength,  safety  and  dependableness.  You  can  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  buying.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  see  why  the  btoadaro 
Verticals  and  Horizontals  are  superior  to  others. 

Stoddard  Wlfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 

We  make  the  Green  Mountain  SUo  and  carry  full  line  Dairy  Supplies. 


The  Agricultural  Drain 


m  -  w-  -  -  -  —  -  -  —  BEsF’tKat  long  experience,  tber- 

■as.  oueh  equipment  and  superior  clay  will  produce.  Tile  drained,  lanc  ia 
lathe  earliest  easiest  worked  and  most  productive.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe, 
^Chimney Tops,  Ked  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile  and  Supply  Mortar  Colors, 
Cementfpiaster,  Lime,  etc.  Write  for  what  you  want.  76  Third  Ave. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name 'and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  18,  1904. 


THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

Pennsylvania  stands  at  the  head  again  this  week,  with 
New  York  second.  South  Dakota  makes  its  first 
appearance  with  the  winner  of  the  third  prize.  The 
awards  follow : 

F.  S.  Brong,  Monroe  Co.,  Pa. 

L.  R.  Partridge,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Haas,  Meade  Co.,  S.  D. 

We  are  still  offering  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 
each  week  for  best  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

There  have  been  many  questions  of  late  about  sheep 
— particularly  about  early  lamb  raising.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  there  seems  to  be  quite  an  interest  in 
sheep  feeding — more  than  ever  before.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fruit  growers  prefer  sheep  to  any  other  live 
stock.  The  demand  for  information  has  grown  until 
we  find  it  necessary  to  give  more  attention  to  sheep 
matter.  A  sheep  department  is  started  this  week.  We 
are  ready  to  answer  questions  and  obtain  information 
about  our  good  friend  the  woolly-back. 

* 

The  following  note  is  from  a  Pennsylvania  reader: 

I  am  disappointed  that  our  old  R.  N.-Y.  does  not  push 
the  parcels  post  delivery.  Meantime,  the  express  com¬ 
panies  are  bleeding  the  people  to  their  hearts’  content. 

We  were  informed  early  in  the  year  from  inside 
sources  that  Congress  would  not  touch  the  parcels  post 
this  year.  The  lobby  was  too  strong.  The  coming 
election  gives  us  our  chance.  Put  every  Congressman 
on  record  for  or  against  this  reform.  We  hope  to 
start  a  postage  stamp  vote  on  this  proposition  that 
will  startle  Washington. 

* 

Many  fruit  growers  are  just  beginning  to  realize  the 
fearful  damage  done  to  trees  during  last  Winter.  Peach 
trees  started  their  buds  as  usual,  ana  many  thought  that 
meant  little  if  any  damage.  As  the  season  went  on  it 
was  evident  that  something  was  wrong.  The  leaves 
grew  slowly,  and  are  now  feeble  and  unhealthy.  While 
some  fruit  started,  much  of  it  has  stopped  growing 
or  has  fallen  off.  We  can  now  see  that  some  early  re¬ 
ports,  based  on  the  condition  of  the  buds  as  they 
started,  were  misleading.  The  trees  may  start  the  buds 
but  cannot  mature  them,  and  in  many  orchards  the 
injury  is  permanent. 

* 

On  page  487  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  commends  the  passing 
of  the  practice  of  washing  sheep,  so  common  a  few 
years  ago.  We  have  seen  them  put  into  water  so  cold 
that  the  men  doing  the  work  could  stay  in  but  a  few 
minutes.  Washing  as  commonly  done  was  a  farce.  A 
small  portion  of  the  loose  dirt  was  removed,  but  this 
gain  was  more  than  offset  by  the  colds  and  catarrh 
which  the  sheep  got  from  the  sudden  chill  and  soaked 
fleece.  If  sheep  pens  are  kept  half  way  clean  there  will 
be  no  need  of  this  rough  washing.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  take  the  place  of  the  scouring  which  wool  must 
have  before  manufacture. 

* 

Advertisers  of  fine  stock  often  express  surprise  at 
the  interest  R.  N.-Y.  readers  show  in  good  animals. 
There  is  nothing  surprising  about  it.  While  we  have 
not,  up  to  within  a  few  years,  paid  great  attention  to 
live  stock  matters,  our  readers  are  good  farmers  who 
have  done  thorough  work  at  fruit  growing,  gardening 
or  general  farming.  As  everyone  knows,  changes  in 
farm  methods  come  to  every  section.  The  scarcity  of 
farm  help,  fair  prices  for  meat,  wool  or  milk,  advanc¬ 


ing  age,  change  of  taste  or  other  causes  have  induced 
many  of  these  successful  farmers  to  give  up  crop 
growing  and  keep  more  live  stock.  They  used  the  best 
tools,  seeds,  varieties  and  methods  they  could  hear  of, 
and  of  course  they  want  the  best  animals.  This  in¬ 
creased  interest  in  good  animals  has  led  us  to  give  more 
and  more  space  to  live  stock  matters,  and  has  made 
our  readers  the  best  buyers  of  fine  stock  to  be  found 
in  the  country. 

* 

A  great  many  oat  fields  are  now  dotted  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  (?)  yellow  flower,  wild  mustard.  Where  it  has 
taken  entire  possession,  hand  pulling  is  out  of  the 
question,  but  on  fields  with  only  a  sprinkling  it  will  pay 
well  to  take  an  hour  or  two  for  this  work.  The  color 
is  so  bright  that  it  is  readily  seen,  and  it  pulls  easily 
after  a  rain.  If  allowed  to  remain  much  of  it  will 
go  to  seed  before  the  oats  are  cut,  and  the  job  of  pull¬ 
ing  for  another  year  be  increased  10  times.  This 
pest  is  so  widely  scattered  in  oats  that  no  seed  should 
be  sown  unless  closely  examined  and  recleaned  if  at 
all  doubtful  in  appearance. 

* 

Who  can  measure  the  value  of  good  neighbors  in  a 
farm  community?  We  were  in  a  country  town  recently 
when  a  large  barn  was  struck  by  lightning.  News  was 
sent  over  the  telephone,  and  at  once  every  neighbor 
along  the  line  started  as  fast  as  horse  could  travel  to 
help.  The  fire  was  in  the  cupola  of  the  barn,  and  by 
prompt  and  cool  work  was  held  there  and  finally  put 
out  without  great  damage.  The  building  was  insured  in 
a  Grange  co-operative  company,  and  of  course  every 
member  felt  a  personal  interest  in  keeping  down  fire 
losses.  Better  than  this,  however,  was  the  neighborly 
spirit  that  prompted  them  to  drop  their  own  work  and 
run  to  help  a  neighbor  in  trouble.  Blessed  is  the  farm 
community  where  “good  neighbors”  are  found.  This  is 
one  of  the  things  that  the  Grange  has  done  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  rural  communities. 

* 

The  Pennsylvania  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
has  started  a  crusade  against  “doctored”  meat,  which 
is  treated  with  preservatives  to  prevent  tainting.  The 
preservative  against  which  their  efforts  are  now  directed 
is  sulphite  of  soda,  which  is  said  to  have  an  extremely 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  digestion.  It  is  said  that 
the  greatest  danger  lies  in  Hamburger  steak  and  other 
chopped  meats  where  tainted  scraps  are  chemically 
treated,  which  reddens  the  meat,  making  it  look  fresh. 
The  sulphite  of  soda  is  said  to  be  the  most  dangerous 
preservative  yet  investigated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  unscrupulous  dealers  who  thus  endanger  the  public 
health  will  be  properly  punished;  in  the  meantime,  the 
prudent  housewife  will  chop  her  Hamburger  steak  at 
home  and  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  forms  of  cheap 
factory-made  sausage.  The  farmer  who  supplies  home¬ 
made  sausage  to  private  customers  has  thus  another 
argument  in  favor  of  his  product. 

* 

The  French  National  Agricultural  Society  is  boom¬ 
ing  a  new  species  of  edible  potato,  Solanum  Commer- 
soni,  recently  discovered  in  Uruguay,  as  a  most  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  agriculture.  It  is  claimed  to  be  phe¬ 
nomenally  productive  and  resistant  to  all  potato  dis¬ 
eases,  though  the  question  as  to  whether  it  can  with¬ 
stand  the  American  Potato  beetle  has  not  been  raised. 
But  little  is  said  about  its  quality.  Hybrids  between 
this  Uruguayan  species  and  the  common  potato  are  al¬ 
ready  under  way,  and  interesting  results  may  be  looked 
for.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  vast  territory  of  in¬ 
terior  South  America,  so  little  known  botanically,  should 
yield  a  new  edible  tuber  of  the  potato  family,  but  the 
accounts  of  its  exceeding  value  should  be  taken  with 
reserve.  It  does  not  need  a  long  memory  to  recall  when 
the  Asiatic  plum,  Prunus  Simonii,  was  disseminated  in 
this  country  under  the  claim  that  it  was  “the  most  valu¬ 
able  fruit  ever  introduced.”  Now  it  is  seldom  grown, 
and  its  hybrids  are  turning  out  of  little  value  except 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  hope  the  new  potato  will  live 
up  to  its  present  reputation. 

* 

As  we  go  about  among  farmers  and  talk  with  them 
privately  we  are  surprised  to  learn  how  dissatisfied 
they  are  with  general  political  conditions.  Party  lines 
are  strong,  but-  it  is  hard  to  find  an  intelligent  farmer 
who  says  he  is  fully  satisfied  with  the  attitude  of  either 
party  on  public  questions.  This  being  so,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  there  will  be  any  great  movement  from 
one  party  to  another.  Yet  forces  are  at  work  which 
no  politician  can  measure.  It  has  not  found  expression 
yet,  but  many  shrewd  politicians  know  that  tney  are 
sitting  on  top  of  a  grumbling  volcano.  We  have  come 
to  a  time  in  history  when  the  old  political  leaders  who 
have  controlled  legislation  since  the  Civil  War  are 
passing  away.  With  them  will  go  much  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  which  has  kept  young  men  voting  “as  Father  did.” 
The  effect  of  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
railroad  merger  case  will  have  a  far  greater  effect  upon 


the  public  demands  than  most  people  imagine.  The 
common  people  know  that  the  parcels  post,  strict  con¬ 
trol  of  transportation  rates  and  good  roads  are  of  far 
more  importance  than  the  old  issues  that  have  done 
service  as  scarecrows  or  bait  ever  since  the  Civil  War. 
We  have  confidence  enough  in  the  American  farmer 
to  know  that  in  good  time  he  will  push  these  issues  to 
the  front  in  such  a  way  that  politicians  will  help  them 
on  rather  than  club  them  back. 

★ 

Some  years  ago  we  printed  a  number  of  quotations 
from  the  Scriptures  which  were  hung  in  the  office  of 
a  large  steamship  company.  They  referred  to  dead¬ 
heads  who  always  demand  a  “pass.”  The  following  is 
said  to  hang  in  the  cars  of  a  southern  railroad : 

This  means  you  ! 

Thou  shalt  not  pass.  Numbers  xx.,  18. 

None  shall  ever  pass.  Isa.  xxxiv.,  10. 

Suffer  not  a  man  to  pass.  Judges  III.,  29. 

The  wicked  shall  no  more  pass.  Nahum  i.,  15. 

This  generation  shall  not  pass.  Mark  xiii.,  30. 

Though  they  roar,  yet  they  cannot  pass.  .Ter.  v.,  22. 

So  he  paid  the  fare  and  went.  Jonah  I.,  3. 

The  man  with  the  pass  often  grows  into  a  nuisance. 
As  a  rule  he  is  well  able  to  pay  his  fare,  and  has  usu¬ 
ally  never  given  any  equivalent  for  his  free  ride.  Those 
who  are  least  able  to  pay ‘are  usually  called  upon  to 
put  up  the  price  of  the  ride.  Like  the  honest  people 
who  pay  their  debts,  they  must  in  the  end  pay  for  the 
losses  incurred  through  the  “passes”  and  those  who 
dodge  their  bills.  “So  he  paid  his  fare  and  went !”  He 
certainly  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  without  paying 
his  fare ! 

* 

It  is  said  that  the  Post  Office  Department  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  the  sale  of  “Black  Pepsin”  and  similar 
medicine  or  tonics.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  “Black- 
Pepsin”  fraud.  It  was  to  be  put  into  milk  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  yield  of  butter.  What  it  did 
was  to  cause  the  casein  and  fat  in  the  milk  to  adhere 
so  that  the  “butter”  contained  a  quantity  of  cheesy 
matter  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  pot  cheese  made  from 
whole  milk.  “Red  albumen”  was  another  fraud  which, 
it  was  claimed,  would  compel  hens  to  lay  whether  they 
wanted  to  or  not.  Now  the  Post  Office  Department 
purposes  to  deny  the  dealers  in  such  frauds  the  use  of 
the  mails  for  their  advertising  matter.  This  is  a  good 
move,  though  the  Department  should  be  cautious,  and 
only  enforce  its  power  after  the  Government  chemists 
have  shown  up  the  fraudulent  character  of  the  article. 
When  a  man  sells  one  cent’s  worth  of  red  iron  paint  and 
pepper  for  50  cents  because  some  poor  dupe  believes  it 
will  “make  hens  lay”  the  rascal  ought  to  be  made  to 
suffer.  These  frauds  have  a  shrewd  way  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  will  beat  Uncle  Sam.  Letters  begin  to  appear 
in  the  papers  from  some  poor  widow  or  some  unfortu¬ 
nate  cripple  who  has  made  a  fortune  by  using  some 
simple  remedy  or  method  which  is  “free  to  all.”  The 
agricultural  papers  are  rarely  caught  by  these  letters, 
but  hundreds  of  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  print  them, 
and  thus  help  the  frauds. 


BREVITIES. 

IIoe,  hoe,  and  the  corn  will  grow. 

Only  one  place  like  home — Heaven. 

The  hoe  is  more  useful  than  ever  this  season. 

Read  what  Mr.  White  says  about  the  boy  and  hens. 

The  robin  and  fruit  question  is  up  again.  It  will  not 
down. 

Do  the  cows  have  plenty  of  clean  water,  or  are  they 
drinking  out  of  a  mud  hole? 

If  your  chickens  have  gapes,  try  Mr.  Mape’s  preventive 
treatment,  page  474. 

Where  peach  trees  were  thoroughly  sprayed  with  lime 
and  sulphur  wash  there  seems  to  be  less  curl-leaf  than  on 
unsprayed. 

A  western  watermelon  dealer  possesses  the  suggestive 
surname  of  Anguish.  He  might  be  relieved  by  adopting 
Jamaica  ginger  as  a  side  line. 

Perhaps  those  cannibal  chicks  referred  'to  op  page  478 
are  merely  showing  the  lack  of  moral  training  that  results 
from  their  being  machine  made. 

MoxoR-car  exercise  is  now-  recommended  as  a  cure  for 
consumption.  One  can  get  plenty  of  it  when  dodging  reck¬ 
less  chauffeurs  on  a  crowded  street. 

The  Japanese  are  not  exhausting  all  their  energies  in 
fighting  the  Russians.  They  have  sent  to  New  Jersey  for 
information  about  killing  mosquitoes. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  the 
anti-oleo  bill  must  stand  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn 
what  Congressman  Wadsworth  has  to  say  ! 

It  is  reported  that  Americans  are  sending  millions  of 
eggs  and  fry  of  trout  and  salmon  to  Argentina  for  propa¬ 
gation.  Get  a  few  more  in  our  home  brooks  for  the  boys 
to  catch. 

The  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  say  that 
our  little  friend  In  a  brown  suit.  Mr.  Bob  White,  is  the 
greatest  foe  to  injurious  insects  that  the  farmer  has. 
Don’t  let  city  “sportsmen”  drive  him  off  your  farm. 

One  way  to  encourage  increased  consumption  of  cheese, 
as  discussed  by  Mr.  Cook  on  next  page,  is  to  put  it  within 
reach  of  the  consumer.  The  average  small  grocery  carries 
a  miserable  quality  of  cheese  at  a  high  price,  and  the 
buyer  never  knows  what  he  will  get. 
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Events  of  the  “Week. 


DOMESTIC. — A  collision  between  two  electric  cars  at 
Norwalk,  O.,  June  2,  killed  six  persons  and  injured  about  20 
more.  A  limited  car,  full  of  passengers,  had  the  right  of 
way  and  was  running  at  high  speed  when  it  rounded  a  curve 
and  almost  instantly  crashed  into  a  freight  car.  The 
smoking  compartment,  just  behind  the  vestibule,  was  the 
death  trap.  Every  man  killed  occupied  a  seat  in  this  com¬ 
partment,  and  only  one  man  in  the  small  space  escaped 
death.  The  compartment  was  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  car  by  glass  partitions.  When  the  crash  came  the  big 
freight  car  literally  plowed  through  the  front  of  the 
limited,  tearing  away  the  timbers  and  crushing  the  men 
beneath  the  great  weight.  Death  was  instantaneous  for 
nearly  all.  .  .  .  June  3  nine  persons  were  killed  in  a 
head-on  collision  between  passenger  trains  near  Martin 
City,  Kan.  .  .  .  Alarmed  at  the  crusade  being  waged 
by  associations  of  employers  against  the  use  of  union  label 
on  manufactured  articles,  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 
at  its  meeting  June  5  took  drastic  steps  to  beat  the  opposi¬ 
tion  forces.  Resolutions  were  adopted  providing  for  heavy 
fines  for  any  member  of  a  labor  union  who  was  discov¬ 
ered  purchasing  shoes,  hats  or  other  articles  that  did  not 
bear  the  union  label.  The  rule  goes  even  further  than  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  unions,  as  it  includes  all  members  of  their 
families.  1  he  president  or  business  agent  of  a  union  is  to 
be  constituted  a  committee  to  watch  the  members  of  his 
particular  organization.  The  line  is  $5  for  the  first  offence, 
$20  for  the  second,  $50  for  the  third,  and  for  a  fourth  of¬ 
fence  the  offender  shall  be  expelled.  ...  A  Sunday 
bullfight  which  was  to  have  taken  place  at  St.  Louis,  June 
5  was  stopped  hy  the  authorities  after  the  audience  had 
assembled.  When  the  disappointed  patrons  found  that  the 
fight  would  not  be  permitted  they  stormed  the  office,  break¬ 
ing  all  the  windows,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  large  arena, 
burning  it  to  the  ground.  A  majority  of  the  2,500  persons 
who  had  paid  the  admission  price  of  $1  formed  the  mob. 
Damage,  $10,000.  .  .  .  Twelve  non-union  miners  were 

killed  and  seven  injured  and  the  railroad  station  wrecked 
by  the  explosion  of  a  carefully  laid  infernal  machine  at 
Independence,  Col.,  June  6.  In  a  riot  at  Victor,  Col.,  one 
man  was  killed  and  six  wounded.  Soldiers,  ordered  to 
suppress  the  disturbance,  were  fired  upon  and  returned 
the  fire,  killing  several  men.  The  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
refused  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  the 
release  of  Charles  II.  Moyer,  President  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration  of  Miners,  who  is  held  as  a  military  prisoner  by 
Governor  Peabody.  .  .  .  June  5  the  explosion  of  a  lan¬ 
tern  in  the  Corning  distillery  at  Peoria,  Ill.,  started  a  fire  in 
which  10  men  were  burned  to  death;  property  loss,  $2,000,- 
000.  The  Corning  distillery  was  the  second  largest  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  The  property  de¬ 
stroyed  comprises  a  large  warehouse,  11  stories  high,  made 
largely  of  corrugated  iron,  in  which  were  stored  $30,000 
barrels  of  high-proof  spirits,  the  cistern  and  fermenting 
departments,  each  in  a  three-story  brick  building,  and  the 
cattle  sheds,  containing  3,000  head  of  cattle,  all  of  which 
were  burned  to  death.  .  .  .  Secretary  &haw,  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  has  notified  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
management  that  if  default  is  made  upon  any  repayment  of 
the  Government  loan  of  $4,600,000  to  the  Exposition  Com¬ 
pany  he  will  take  charge  of  the  receipts  and  collection  of 
tickets.  Payments  are  to  be  made  each  half  month.  I  he 
first  payment  is  due  June  15,  when  40  per  cent  of  the  gross 
receipts  from  June  1  to  June  15  shall  be  sur¬ 
rendered.  Thereafter  on  the  first  and  fif¬ 
teenth  of  each  month  40  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  previous  half  month  shall  be 
paid  and  it  is  further  provided  that  after 
July  1  the  semi-monthly  payments  shall  not 
be  less  than  $500,000  each. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  American 
Percheron  Horse  Breeders’  and  Importers’ 

Association  offers  special  prizes  at  the  Louis¬ 
iana  Purchase  Exposition,  the  total  prize 
list  for  this  breed  being  $8,430.  Prizes 
offered  for  French  coach  horses  at  the  Ex¬ 
position  amount  to  $4,390.  In  swine  classes 
the  American  Berkshire  Association  offers 
special  prizes  of  $2,000;  the  Duroc  Jersey 
Record  Association  and  the  Q.  I.  C.  Associ¬ 
ation  give  a  liberal  list  of  special  prizes 
in  addition  to  those  offered  by  the  Exposi- 

Colonel  Charles  F.  Mills,  of  Springfield, 

Ill.,  was  appointed  June  2  chief  of  the  live 
stock  department  of  the  world’s  fair,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Frank  D.  Coburn,  of  Kansas,  re¬ 
signed.  Colonel  Mills  was  chief  of  the  live 
stoca  department  of  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  at  Chicago  and  was  closely  identified 
with  the  live  stock  features  of  the  Illinois 
State  Fair  for  many  years. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America 
was  held  in  Syracuse,  N.  V.,  June  1.  Many 
breeders  of  the  “black  and  white”  were  pres¬ 
ent  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  over  500  were  represented  by 
proxy.  Secretary  Houghton  reported  the 
past  year  to  be  tne  best  in  every  way  in  the  history  of 
the  Association,  exceeding  all  previous  years  in  interest 
and  membership.  Over  160  members  have  joined  during 
the  past  year,  making  the  membership  list  considerably  over 
1,100.  At  the  afternoon  session  A.  A.  Cortelyou,  Neshanic, 
N.  J  ,  was  elected  president ;  Frederick  L.  Houghton,  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt..  was  re-elected  secretary,  and  S.  Iloxie,  York- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  was  re-elected  superintendent  of  advanced 
registry.  At  the  evening  session  Prof.  Frazer,  of  the 

Illinois  Agricultural  College,  addressed  the  assemblage. 

One  of  the  largest  private  sales  of  Holstein-Friesian 
cattle  in  the  history  of  the  breed  was  consummated  June 
3,  when  Stevens  Bros.,  Lacona,  N.  Y.,  purchased  the 
entire  Moyerdale  herd  owned  by  Harvey  A.  Moyer  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  and  consisting  of  69  head  of  registered  animals.  The 
consideration  is  not  made  public,  but  the  animals  were 
purchased  by  Mr.  Moyer  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  cost  from  $500  to  $1,600  each.  Stevens  Bros,  pur¬ 
chased  the  cattle  to  strengthen  their  Brookside  herd  at 
Lacona,  established  in  1876.  In  the  Moyerdale  herd  are 
10  heifers  whose  dams  have  official  butter  records  of  from 
20  to  28  pounds  for  seven  days 


counties  wnere  the  law  is  disregarded,  as  in  Leavenworth, 
Atchison,  Bourbon  and  Wichita,  tne  personal  property  is 
'way  below  that  of  any  other  county  of  same  population 
where  the  fines  have  never  been  instituted.  Of  course  tne 
law  is  not  enforced  in  the  State  as  it  snould,  as  the  officials 
curry  the  favors  of  the  jointists  for  the  blackmail  they 
can  get  from  them,  and  ineir  votes.  The  complaint  is 
often  made  that  the  secret  joints  lead  young  men  to  hunt 
them  up,  who  would  not  if  it  was  in  an  open  saloon,  but 
such  folly  is  too  foolish  to  mention.  It  does  ruin  officials 
in  openly  promising  to  enforce  the  law,  and  privately 
agreeing  to  see  that  they  will  not  get  hurt  very  bad.  The 
claim  is  often  made  that  the  State  loses  money  by  send¬ 
ing  it  out  of  the  State,  when  it  ought  to  be  sold  here  and 
a  revenue  collected  from  It,  but  the  bank  deposits  show  a 
different  story.  The  many  happy  homes  are  not  suffering 
from  the  little  the  jug  trade  gets.  Of  course,  the  home 
comforts  can  be  yet  improved,  but  it  is  far  better  than  in 
any  license  State,  poorly  as  the  law  may  be  enforced,  but 
every  year  sees  improvements ;  every  year  there  are  better 
evidences  of  success  than  before ;  court  rulings  establish 
better  law.  There  are  no  industries  suffering  in  the  State 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  vile  traue ;  labor  Is  employed 
at  good  wages,  taxes  are  reduced,  and  the  proceeds  go 
for  improvements  rather  than  to  keep  me  wards  of  the 
trade.  A  few  years  ago  when  this  State  and  Nebraska  were 
suffering  from  a  drought,  the  people  in  Kansas  had  enough 
in  most  cases  to  stay,  while  most  all  the  traveling  folks 
in  wagons  going  somewhere  to  stay  till  a  crop  was 
grown  were  from  high  license  Nebraska.  The  prosperity 
in  Kansas  is  largely  because  of  her  good  prohibition  law, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  permanent,  growing  more  and 
more  each  year,  and  the  blessings  of  the  law  are  so  appre¬ 
ciated  that  no  party  or  man  dare  to  make  an  effort  to 
repeal  it.  All  that  have  in  the  past  found  it  futile  to 
try.  I  would  like  to  see  this  tried  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  a.  h.  griesa. 

Kansas. 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

The  past  severe  Winter  has  not  done  much  injury  to 
orchard  or  garden  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  Field 
mice  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm ;  injured  some  of  my 
grapevines  as  never  before.  My  rose  Ruby  Queen  is 
trained  to  a  wire  trellis;  her  fingers  stretch  right  and 
left,  and  eight  feet  up  ;  thus  she  was  all  Winter,  and  when 
Spring  came  sound  to  me  tips  of  her  fingers.  She  is  hardy. 

Goderich,  Canada.  T-  h. 

We  have  just  passed  through  a  very  wet  week,  and  even 
now,  though  the  sun  is  shining  brightly,  the  air  seems  heavy 
with  moisture.  All  vegetation  is  lush,  and  the  grass  fields 
promise  a  heavy  hay  crop.  Much  of  the  wheat  started 
very  poorly  this  Spring,  but  is  picking  up  wonderfully. 
Ours  happened  to  be  one  of  the  good  fields,  and  is  rather 
too  good,  tall  and  heavy  with  the  weight  of  ears.  If 
we  just  knew  what  the  season  was  to  be  we  would 
know  how  to  prepare  our  ground  for  the  coming  crops. 
Sometimes  we  use  too  much  fertilizer  and  spoil  things, 
then  again  skimp  it  a  little  and  get  caught,  so  we  are 
the  victims  of  circumstances.  w.  t.  s. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Cows  went  out  to  pasture  in  good  condition.  Abundant 
rains  have  kept  the  pastures  good  ;  all  of  the  cows  In  this 
section  were  grain-fed  through  the  Winter,  many  of  them 


DRUNKENNESS  VS.  PROHIBITION. 


In  a  recent  issue  you  speak  of  a  Canadian  plan  to  help 
the  unfortunate,  but  while  you  are  trying  all  possible 
remedies  to  help  them,  why  not  try  the  only  cure,  by 
prohibition?  Here  the  drunkard  factory  work  is  reduced 
to  a  low  limit,  and  the  prosperity,  peace,  and  good  fruits 
of  sobriety  are  in  evidence  on  every  hand.  During  the 
Winter  some  of  the  following  clippings  were  cut  from 
Kansas  City  papers,  telling  their  own  story,  but  omitting 
the  conclusion. 

Poor  Old  Kansas  vs.  Poor  Old  Missouri. 

Kansas  farm  products  worth  for  1903,  $223,984,508,  and 
located  in  a  sandy  waste. 

Resources  of  Kansas  banks  in  1903,  $130,000,000. 

Bank  failures  in  three  years,  only  three,  for  $50,000. 
Internal  revenue  for  Kansas  in  1903,  $311,975. 

Over  700  papers  published  in  Kansas  without  a  whisky 
advertisement. 

Population  in  Kansas  Penitentiary,  her  own,  756. 
Population  in  45  county  jails  in  Kansas,  none;  Ilodgemen 
Co.,  none  for  three  years. 

Kansas  adipted  prohibition  in  1881. 

Missouri's  population  in  her  penitentiary,  2,300. 

Every  jail  has  its  quota  of  inhabitants  so  far  as  heard 
from 

Internal  revenue  In  Dis.  No.  1  and  6  of  Missouri  is 
$8,948,9*7. 

Missouri  newspapers  with  rare  exceptions  publish  whisky 
ads.  to  eke  out  a  living. 

Missouri  perpetuates  the  whisky  traffic  by  license  for 
economy’s  sake. 

The  comparison  might  be  carried  further,  and  the  glar¬ 
ing  difference  in  favor  of  Kansas  or  prohibition  would 
shine  henceforth  In  eveiy  line.  Even  the  statistics  in 
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pretty  heavily.  Several  dairymen  with  whom  I  have  talked 
tell  me  their  April  check  would  not  pay  the  keeping  of 
the  dairy  through  that  month.  My  own  check,  with  almost 
the  same  amount  of  milk,  was  $60  less  than  last  year 
for  April.  Creamery  men  tell  us  too  much  milk  is  being 
produced,  which  accounts  for  the  fall  in  price.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  do  not  believe  that  story.  The  supply  of  milk  is 
about  the  same,  but  the  price  is  less  than  for  several 
years.  e.  si.  p. 

E.  Guilford,  N.  Y. 

We  fear  the  peach  crop  will  he  very  disappointing  in 
this  county  this  season.  I  have  been  from  home  on  the 
lake  shore,  to  Gasport  twice,  and  by  different  routes,  have 
been  out  to  Warrens  Corners  to  the  farmers’  club  meeting, 
and  talked  with  a  goodly  number  of  our  county  farmers, 
beside  chatting  with  my  peach  neighbors,  and  they  seem 
to  all  of  one  mind,  and  that  is  the  peach  crop  has  been 
greatly  damaged  by  the  severe  Winter.  Many  thousands 
of  trees  will  be  taken  out  next  Fall  or  before.  While  the 
fruits  buds  grew  all  right  last  year,  the  trees  have  been 
frozen,  and  the  roots  are  black  at  the  inside  bark.  The 
sap  in  the  tree  has  been  sufficient  to  start  the  blossoms  and 
leaves,  and  caused  many  to  think  they  would  have  peach 
crops,  and  yet  they  will  be  disappointed  for  lack  of  vitality 
in  their  trees.  Many  orchards  show  it  now.  and  will  show 
it  more  as  the  season  advances.  I  predict  not  to  exceed 
half  a  crop  for  this  year,  and  many  orchards  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  jsut  at  the  close  of  the  season.  Cherries  will  be  light; 
pears  in  orchard  that  are  not  badly  infested  with  the  Pear 
psylla  promise  a  good  crop.  Apples  here  look  well  now ; 
they  are  just  dropping  their  last  blossoms,  and  we  will 
begin  our  second  spraying  at  once.  w.  h.  o. 

Olcott,  N.  Y.  _ _ 


one  to  five  acres  for  each  farm.  It  is  coming  up  very  badly, 
on  account  of  poor  seed,  I  think.  s.  s.  t. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Corn  is  grown  and  fed  whole  to  cattle,  as  this  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  grazing  district.  We  feed  cattle  on  a  field,  and  some 
corn  is  fed  out  of  shock,  and  later  snapped  off  and  fed  in 
troughs  with  cotton-seed  meal,  a  few  cattle  being  housed  and 
red  cornmeal.  I  suppose  one-tenth  of  the  tillable  land  is  in 
corn,  nothing  but  field  corn  being  grown.  G.  h.  f. 

The  Plains,  Va. 

I  have  used  a  silo  for  four  years  past ;  would  not  do 
without  it.  I  can  keep  two  cows  where  I  could  only  keep 
one  without  a  silo.  I  built  mine  In  the  barn,  12x12  feet, 
with  the  corners  cut  off,  lined  inside  with  %-inch  flooring 
of  sap  pine.  It  is  as  good  as  new  to  look  at,  perfectly  sound. 

I  paint  the  Inside  every  two  years  with  gas  tar.  I  have  fed 
silage  to  cows,  horses,  hogs  and  hens  with  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  have  never  tried  anytfiing  but  corn,  but  think  clover 
could  be  used  to  advantage.  To  have  good  silage  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  a  silo  that  is  airtight ;  then  plant  your  corn 
early  so  it  matures  and  gets  nearly  ripe.  I  want  the  corn 
so  near  ripe  that  three-fourths  of  it  is  dented.  Then  cut  it 
one-fourth  to  one-half-inch  long  and  pack  tight  I  always 
have  two  men  in  silo.  I  have  found  that  a  cow  can  eat 
all  the  silage  she  will  and  have  no  bad  effect  on  her,  but 
I  think  40  pounds  in  two  feeds  with  what  hay  she  will 
eat  far  better.  I  have  never  lost  any  silage  to  speak  of 
after  I  get  the  silo  full ;  the  next  day  or  two  I  put  on  eight 
to  10  cans  of  water,  milk  can  of  40  quarts  each,  and  tread 
down  hard  every  morning  for  a  week ;  seldom  have  ov.pi; 
four  to  six  inches  spoil  on  top.  I  have  two  silos,  one  12x12 
x22,  one  eight  square,  18^4  feet  drop.  The  acreage  in  corn 
will  be  small.  s.  f.  k. 

Candor,  N.  Y. 

DISCUSSION  AT  A  POMONA  ORANGE. 

The  June  meeting  of  the  Lewis  County,  N.  Y.,  Pomona 
Grange  was  held  with  Leyden  Grange;  good  farmers  in 
that  section,  and  up-to-date  dairymen.  After  11  years' 
observation  in  New  York  State  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
the  central  portion  of  Lewis  County  is  the  finest  pure  dairy 
section  in  the  State.  About  200  were  present,  and  they 
were  feasted  by  the  Leyden  ladies.  Three  live  questions 
were  discussed  :  Teaching  agriculture  in  the  public  schools ; 
increasing  cheese  consumption,  and  organizing  for  secur¬ 
ing  farm  labor.  The  first  was  of  such  interest  that  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  asking  the  recently  appointed  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education,  Hon.  A.  S.  Draper,  to  take  up  the 
question,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  our  leaning  agricul¬ 
tural  thinkers,  bring  it  to  a  practical  solution.  It  is  not 
the  function  alone  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
but  is  a  part  of  the  agricultural  educational  force  of  our 
State  working  with  the  schooi  managers.  The  agricultural 
interests  of  New  York  stood  together  like  a  single  man, 
and  fought  for  and  won  the  $250,000  appropriation  for 
Cornell.  This  school  proposition  we  can  win  more  easily 
perhaps  if  we  present  the  same  united  front.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  Lewis  County  take  a  lead  in  presenting  the 
question  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  from  an 
agricultural  or  Grange  influence,  as  it  has  also  been  done 
by  the  public  school  teachers  assembled  in  their  annual 
State  institute.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  at  no  distant 
dav  country  schools  will  not  hold  the  children  to  desk 
and  blackboard  work  for  six  hours  a  day.  out  will  devote 
a  portion  of  this  time  to  field  work,  studying  and  caring 
for  plants  and  perhaps  as  well ;  dealing  with 
life,  permitting  their  minds  to  evolve  by  na¬ 
ture's  process ;  studying  God’s  own  temples 
and  his  handiwork, — New  York  State  is  lav¬ 
ish  in  its  expenditures  for  education.  The 
annual  footing  Is  over  $40,000,000.  The 
farmers  will  soon  demand  that  a  greater 
portion  than  ever  before  of  this  fabulous 
sum  shall  be  spent  directly  for  agriculture. 

The  next  question  discussed,  cheese  con¬ 
sumption,  is  always  a  puzzler.  Why  the 
American  people  eat  the  infinitesimal  small 
per  capita  amount  annually  of  only  about 
3i/£  pounds,  when  Great  Britain  succeeds 
in  consuming  18  pounds  for  each  inhabitant, 
and  France  eight  pounds,  is  not  easily  nor 
satisfactorily  explained.  I  do  not  think 
any  new  ideas  were  forthcoming  in  this  dis- 
. cussion,  because  it  dealt  only  with  country 
"  people,  and  the  population  is  there  so  small 
that  it  would  seem  that  city  people  must  be 
reached  to  consummate  this  scheme.  The 
Americans  are  -not  cheese  eaters,  and  just 
how  they  are  to  be  converted  Is  yet  a  prob¬ 
lem.  If  they  were,  the  retail  cost  would  not 
be  prohibitive  as  it  is  now.  Cheese  costing 
in  the  country  seven  to  nine  cents  per  pound 
doubles  in  value  when  it  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer.  If  we  used  cheese  as  we  do  butter 
the  retail  price,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
sales,  would  follow  the  wholesale  price,  and 
that  at  a  small  margin. 

The  next  question,  farm  labor  and  how 
to  secure  it,  which  is  uppermost  every¬ 
where,  was  given  a  thorough  airing,  with 
the  result  that  a  committee  of  three  repre¬ 
sentative  farmers  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  forming  a  labor  exchange,  or  to 
outline  some  plan  whereby  foreigners  could  be  located 
among  us,  first  as  laborers  and  finally  as  land  owners. 
This  committee  will  report  in  September.  The  manner  of 
taking  hold  of  live,  practical  questions  pertaining  to  farm 
business  by  these  county  and  State  Grange  meetings  is 
refreshing,  and  indicates  a  healthy  agricultural  growth. 
Help  it  on.  _  h.  e.  cook. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 


SILO  AND  CORN  NOTES. 

I  think  there  Is  an  unusual  acreage  of  corn  in  this 
locality  on  account  of  clover  being  all  killed  out. 

Morenci,  Mich.  c.  c.  w. 

I  have  no  experience  with  silos:  this  is  no  dairy  county; 
but  three  silos  in  the  county  that  I  know  of.  I  think  they 
give  satisfaction.  More  corn  will  be  planted  this  year  than 
last.  Fruit  prospect  fair ;  weather  ary.  a.  c. 

Westover,  Md. 

The  acreage  of  corn  planted  in  hills  is  less  than  some 
years,  and  of  drilled  or  sowed  corn  considerably  less.  Feople 
have  been  delayed  in  planting  by  the  excessive  rains.  Some 
of  the  earliest  planted  failed  to  grow  on  account  of  cold  and 
wet.  L.  T.  L. 

Chenango  Forks,  N.  Y. 

I  have  never  had  any  personal  experience  with  the  silo ; 
there  were  quite  a  number  built  around  here  several  years 
ago.  but  none  of  them  is  in  use  at  present,  nor  has  been 
for  three  or  four  years.  Perhaps  one  reason  is  is  because 
this  is  quite  a  strong  Borden  section,  and  they  object  to  the 
use  of  silage.  Thev  have  three -stations,  one  at  Norwich, 
one  at  Oxford  and  one  at  Mt.  Upton.  As  to  the  acreage 
of  corn,  it  is  rather  light  in  this  locality,  only  about  from 


The  advertisement  of  the  Pure  Culture  Spawn  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  invites  the  attention  of  all  mushroom  growers 
to  their  new  “Tissue  Culture  Pure  Spawn,”  grown  after 
improved  methods  fully  described  in  their  interesting  cir¬ 
cular  on  the  origin,  history  and  improvement  of  mush¬ 
room  spawns. 

As  the  manufacturer  of  the  Pony  Sawmill,  the  Deloach 
Mill  Mfg.  Co.  are  well  known  to  our  readers.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  now  asking  the  consideration  of  our  readers  for 
their  Triplex  Baler,  which  can  be  operated  by  hand,  horse 
or  belt  power.  We  are  sure  these  hay  presses  will  give 
as  good  an  account  of  themselves  as  the  other  machinery 
sent  out  by  this  house.  For  full  information  about  the 
presses  as  well  as  sawmills  address  the  Deloach  Mill  Mfg. 
Co.,  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad  Company  offers  lands  In 
northern  Wisconsin  for  sale.  We  have  been  asked  if  these 
lands  are  valuable,  and  whether  a  man  can  make  a  living  in 
that  part  of  the  Northwest.  We  referred  the  first  part  of 
the  question  to  one  of  the  most  reliable  men  in  the  State. 
He  says :  “On  the  while,  this  railroad  has  more  good  lands 
along  its  lines  than  any  other  line  in  northern  Wisconsin. 
They  are  pushing  the  settlement,  but  are  doing  it  in  an  up¬ 
right,  honorable,  businesslike  way,  and  will  stand  by  any¬ 
thing  they  advertise  or  profess  to  do.  I  hope  some  of  your 
readers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  in 
settling  in  the  newer  part  of  our  State.  Northern  Wisconsin 
is  growing  rapidly  in  population,  the  output  of  agricultural 
products,  etc.”  There  are  good  opportunities  in  that  north¬ 
ern  country  for  people  who  desire  to  make  homes. 

Considerable  alarm  has  been  felt  among  stockmen  at 
the  prevalence  of  the  dread  disease  of  charbon,  which  has 
had  a  startling  spread  among  cattle.  It  has  been  well 
established  that  the  infection  of  this  disease  is  carried 
from  one  animal  to  another  by  the  flies,  and  the  best  form 
of  defence  against  it,  therefore,  is  war  upon  the  Insects 
themselves.  The  best  thing  for  this  purpose  that  has  yet 
been  found  consists  of  a  liquid  mixture,  harmless  to  the 
animals  themselves,  but  a  thoiough  disinfectarit  and  germi¬ 
cide  against  the  insect  world,  applied  by  means  of  a  sprayer 
which  will  in  a  few  minutes  and  with  the  use  of  com¬ 
parative  little  liquid,  cover  from  30  to  50  cows,  and  animals 
so  treated  are  “fly  proof.”.  Outbuildings  of  all  sorts  may 
be  cleared  of  vermin  by  this  spray,  and  animals  will  he 
found  to  thrive  better  because  they  will  feed  better  when 
rid  of  torturing  annoyances.  The  liquid  and  sprayer  are 
manufactured  by  Chas.  H.  Childs  &  Co.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and 
have  already  been  used  widely  by  farmers  and  stockmen, 
who  report'  beneficial  results. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

AFTER  DEATH  IN  ARABIA. 

He  who  died  at  Azan  sends 
This  to  comfort  faithful  friends — 

Faithful  friends !  it  lies,  I  know, 

Pale  and  white  and  cold  as  snow ; 

And  ye  say,  “Abdullah  dead  !” 

Weeping  at  my  feet  and  head, 

I  can  see  your  cries  and  prayers, 

Yet  I  smile  and  whisper  this : 

“I  am  not  that  thing  you  kiss; 

Cease  your  tears  and  let  it  lie ; 

It  was  mine,  it  is  not  I.” 

Sweet  friends !  what  the  women  lave 
For  Its  last  bed  in  the  grave 
Is  a  tent  which  I  am  quitting, 

Is  a  garment  no  more  fitting, 

Is  a  cage  from  which  at  last 
Like  a  hawk  my  soul  hath  passed. 

Love  the  inmate,  not  the  room  ; 

The  wearer,  not  the  garb ;  the  plume 

Of  the  falcon,  not  the  bars 

Which  kept  him  from  the  splendid  stars. 

Loving  friends  !  be  wise,  and  dry 
Straightway  every  weeping  eye. 

What  ye  lift  upon  the  bier 
Is  not  worth  a  wistful  tear. 

’Tis  an  empty  sea-shell,  one 
Out  of  which  the  pearl  is  gone. 

The  shell  is  broken,  it  lies  there ; 

The  pearl,  the  all,  the  soul,  is  here. 

’Tis  an  earthen  jar  whose  lid 
Allah  sealed,  the  while  it  hid 
That  treasure  of  his  treasury, 

A  mind  which  loved  him  ;  let  it  lie ! 

Let  the  shard  be  earth’s  once  more, 

Since  the  gold  shines  in  his  store ! 

Allah  Mu’hid,  Allah  most  good  ! 

Now  thy  grace  is  understood. 

******* 

Now  the  long,  long  darkness  ends, 

Yet  we  wail,  my  foolish  friends, 

While  the  man  whom  ye  call  “dead," 

In  unbroken  bliss  instead 

Lives,  and  loves  3Tou,  lost,  ’tis  true 

By  any  light  that  shines  for  you; 

But  in  light  we  cannot  see 
Of  unfulfilled  felicity, 

And  enlarging  Paradise, 

Lives  the  life  that  never  dies. 

Farewell,  friends !  Yet  not  farewell ; 

Where  I  am  ye,  too,  shall  dwell. 

I  am  gone  before  your  face 
A  heart-beat’s  time,  a  gray  ant’s  pace.  . 
When  ye  come  where  I  have  stepped, 

Ye  will  marvel  why  ye  wept; 

Ye  will  know,  by  true  love  taught, 

That  here  is  all,  and  there  is  naught. 

—Sir  Edwin  Arnold  (1832-1904). 

* 

The  Postoffice  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington  has  recently  issued  fraud  orders 
against  seven  lace-making  companies, 
which  advertised  for  persons  to  work  at 
their  homes,  and  required  as  a  condition 
of  employment  the  purchase  of  a  lace¬ 
making  machine.  It  is  simply  another 
variation  of  the  old,  familiar  easy-work- 
at-home  fraud.  These  companies  will  now 
be  unable  to  use  the  mails,  but  they  have 
doubtless  reaped  an  abundant  harvest  dur¬ 
ing  their  period  of  operation.  As  usual, 
the  persons  swindled  by  them  will  be  those 
least  able  to  bear  the  loss. 

* 

A  correspondent  of  the  Woman’s 
Home  Companion  says  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  generally  known  that  some  fruits  are 
particularly  delicious  if  baked  for  can¬ 
ning,  instead  of  stewed.  Apples  prepared 
in  this  way  are  superior  to  any  ordinary 
canned  apple.  Select  good  tart  cooking 
apples;  wash,  remove  the  blossom  end, 
but  do  not  peel.  Arrange  in  a  baking  pan 
with  hot  water  to  half  fill  the  pan.  Sprin¬ 
kle  with  sugar,  bits  of  sweet  butter,  and  a 
dash  of  any  spice  if  desired,  and  bake 
until  tender.  Can  while  hot,  using  the 
juice  in  which  they  were  baked.  Stand 
the  jar  in  hot  water  30  minutes  before 
wanted  for  use,  and  you  will  have  perfect 
baked  apples  for  breakfast.  Pears  canned 
the  same  way  are  fine,  or  pears  with  thin¬ 
ly  sliced  quince  scattered  among  them. 

* 

A  doctor’s  prescription  which  was  curi¬ 
ously  translated  is  thus  described  by  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger:  A  little  colored  girl 
entered  a  downtown  drug  store  the  other 
day.  “Please,  suh,  ah  wants  some  dye.” 
“Dye,  eh?  What  kind  of  dye?”  asked  the 
clerk.  “De  mos’  fashernable  kind.”  “The 


most  fashionable  kind?  Do  you  want  it 
for  the  hair?”  “No,  suh.”  “Eggs?”  “No, 
suh.”  “What  color  do  you  want?”  “My 
maw  done  tole  me  foh  to  git  de  mos’  fash¬ 
ernable  kind.”  “Well,  what  do  you  want 
it  for?”  “Sick  stummick.”  “Sick  stom¬ 
ach?  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  I 
guess  you’ve  made  a  mistake.  You  surely 
don’t  want  dye.”  “Yes,  suh.  You  see, 
suh,  my  maw  done  git  sick  to  her  stum¬ 
mick,  an’  de  doctah  tole  her  she  have  to 
diet !” 

* 

If  the  array  of  small  fruits  is  not  so 
large  as  usual,  after  the  severe  Winter, 
try  mixing  rhubarb  with  strawberries, 
raspberries  or  gooseberries  for  preserve, 
either  one-third  or  one-half  the  quantity 
being  berries.  The  result  is  richer  in 
flavor  and  handsomer  in  color  than  rhu¬ 
barb  alone.  Another  combination  we  like 
is  red  currant  and  raspberry.  Our  rhubarb 
is  usually  made  into  marmalade,  after  an 
old  English  recipe,  as  follows  :  Wash  the 
rhubarb,  do  not  peel  it;  cut  into  inch 


boarders  who  had  eaten  the  sodden  bis¬ 
cuits  of  other  tables  wrote  for  copies  of 
the  bulletin  for  their  landladies.  The 
circulation  of  this  masterpiece  of  domes¬ 
tic  literature  leaped  from  10  a  week  to  75. 
When  the  last  copy  was  sent  out  the  de¬ 
mand  had  not  stopped.  Secretary  Wilson 
has  thus  become  the  greatest  teacher  of 
cooking  in  the  world.  There  are  those, 
however,  who  think  that  the  question  of 
breadmaking  belongs  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interion _ 

A  City  Drying  Ground. 

Close  by  The  R.  N.-Y.  office  is  an  old 
graveyard,  hemmed  in  by  tall  tenement 
houses.  It  is  a  noisy  resting  place  for 
the  long-forgotten  dead,  with  the  incessant 
traffic  of  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  the 
perpetual  clangor  of  the  Elevated  trains, 
and  the  air  is  forever  laden  with  smoke 
and  dust.  However,  it  is  the  only  open 
space  where  the  tenement  dwellers  may 
dry  their  wash,  excepting  the  roofs,  so 
pulley  lines  are  run  across  the  little  ceme¬ 
tery,  and  flapping  garments  hang  there 
every  day  in  the  week.  Fig.  209  gives  a 
view  of  it  from  the  street.  The  grave¬ 
yard  is  so  old  that  no  one  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  seems  to  know  anything  about  it, 
but  we  believe  it  belongs  to  a  Jewish  con- 


A  CITY  DRYING  GROUND.  Fig.  209. 


lengths.  Weigh,  and  to  each  pound  of 
rhubarb  allow  three-fourths  pound  of 
sugar.  Put  the  rhubarb  into  a  bowl,  put 
the  sugar  over  it,  and  allow  it  to  stand  all 
night.  A  roomy  bowl  is  needed,  or  the 
juice  will  overflow.  Put  all  in  a  preserv¬ 
ing  kettle,  bring*  slowly  to  a  boil,  then 
boil  for  an  hour,  stirring  frequently  and 
removing  the  scum  from  the  surface.  Fif¬ 
teen  minutes  before  removing  from  the 
fire  'Jdd  for  each  quart  of  preserve  the 
juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon,  the  latter 
being  peeled  off  thin,  and  then  chopped. 
Seal  while  hot  in  jars  or  jelly  glasses. 

* 

This  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  it 
interests  itself  in  the  least  daily  business 
of  the  humblest  citizen.  Secretary  Wil- 
soi*  and  his  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  be  called  the  governmental  mother 
or  aunt.  Their  investigations  and  reports 
are  of  immediate  value  in  the  home,  like 
a  cook  book  or  a  good  almanac.  A  short 
time  ago  a  Representative  from  Iowa 
found  in  his  mail  this  letter: 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  looking  over  the  list 
of  bulletins  issued  by  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  am  not  a  married  man,  but  live  in 

a  boarding  house  kept  by  Mrs.  - .  Will 

you  please  send  her  a  copy  of  Secretary 
Wilson’s  pamphlet  on  bread-making? 

The  pamphlet  was  sent,  the  boarding 
house  bread  improved,  and  news  of  'the 
wonder-working  bulletin  spread.  Other 


gregation.  Of  course  the  health  ordi¬ 
nances  do  not  permit  interments  in  such 
cemeteries  now,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  tiny  Jewish  burial  places  tucked  away 
in  congested  parts  of  the  city,  where  every 
foot  of  ground  has  enormous  value.  Vis¬ 
itors  to  one  big  dry-goods  store  on  Sixth 
Avenue  sometimes  notice,  from  the  stair¬ 
way,  an  array  of  quaint  Oriental  tomb¬ 
stones  in  an  adjoining  shut-in  plot;  though 
enormous  prices  have  been  offered  for  it 
as  a  building  site,  Hebrew  sentiment  will 
not  permit  the  disturbance  of  the  dead, 
and  this  silent  reminder  of  mortality  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  its  place  among  the  hurry¬ 
ing  shoppers.  In  London  a  numbex  of 
old  graveyards  in  the  congested  districts 
have  been  turned  into  small  pai’ks  or 
breathing  places,  among  them  several  im¬ 
mortalized  by  Dickens,  and  this  function 
is  held  in  New  York  by  the  enclosures 
around  Trinity  Church  and  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel,  which,  in  warm  weather,  are  al¬ 
ways  full  of  resting  workers  during  the 
noon  hour.  _ 

Coffee  Bread. — Two  cupfuls  bread 
sponge,  one  cupful  of  water  or  milk, 
one  cupful  sugar,  one  cupful  butter, 
one  cupful  raisins,  teas"oonful  ground 
cinnamon,  salt.  Stir  stiff  as  possible  with 
a  spoon,  raise  in  a  du  ,  then  grease  a 
bread-pan,  put  in  the  c  ugh  and  let  rise 
again,  and  bake.  Put  some  butter,  sugar 
and  cinnamon  on  top.  aunt  rachel. 


A  WOMAN’S  STRENUOUS  DAY. 
Cheerful  Help  Given. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  on 
page  301,  and  also  the  comments  upon  it. 
Common  sense  would  teach  us  that  a 
continuation  of  such  hard  labor  would  be 
a  strain  which  no  woman,  however  physi¬ 
cally  strong  could  endure.  I  believe,  if 
truth  be  known,  it  is  one  of  the  unusual 
days  which  come  to  us  all,  man  or  wo¬ 
man,  and  as  it  made  a  good  story,  was 
written  without  any  intention  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  idea  that  this  woman  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Certain  am  I  that  no  such 
“slavery”  is  required  of  any  woman  in 
the  farming  section  of  New  York  in  which 
we  live,  and  while  I  have  often  raked 
hay  or  some  such  work  beside  doing  my 
housework,  and  know  of  many  neighbors 
who  do  the  same,  I  believe  there  is  not 
one  woman  who  was  forced  to  do  so, 
or  who  was  not  better  satisfied  with  her¬ 
self  for  having  done  what  she  could  to 
help  at  a  time  when  it  is  strenuous  work 
for  all.  I  have  lived  in  three  farming 
counties  of  New  York,  also  for  two  years 
in  a  city,  and  the  ixitelligence,  industry 
and  honesty  of  the  farmers,  I  believe,  is 
fully  equal  to  that  of  any  town  resident, 
and  any  resident  of  other  States.  This  is 
largely  due  to  the  wide  distribution  of  ex¬ 
cellent  farm  papers,  among  them  The  R. 
R--Y.,  to  the  influence  of  farm  associa¬ 
tions,  institutes,  Granges,  etc. ;  to  our 
splendid  free  school  system,  and  mostly 
to  those  farmers  themselves  who  have 
succeeded  in  making  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  and 
who  deserve  the  rewards  thereof. 

M.  B.  K. 

The  Wife’s  Earnings. 

“A  Woman’s  Strenuous  Day”  is,  as 
some  one  has  suggested,  all  too  common 
to  bring  forth  much  comment.  But  that 
is  not  the  worst  of  it,  for  most  wives  and 
mothers,  in  the  country  at  least,  expect 
to  work,  and  work  hard.  This  they  are 
willing  to  do ;  at  least  it  seems  so,  for 
they  do  it  all  too  uncomplainingly.  But 
when  it  is  all  done,  and  the  busy  hands 
and  tired  feet  find  such  rest  as  they  never 
knew  in  life,  whose  is  the  property  that 
the  woman  has  helped  to  accumulate? 
Has  she  had  any  claim  upon  it  what¬ 
ever?  No.  Not  even  could  she  bequeath 
to  her  children  her  rightful  share  in  her 
husband’s  estate,  for  he  owns  it,  every 
bit,  while  the  second  wife  can  step  in  and 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  first  wife’s  toil 
and  saving.  So  many  instances  are  in 
mind  where  the  husband  and  wife  have 
mutually  worked  to  accumulate  property, 
but  no  voice  regarding  this  property  is 
allowed  the  wife.  She  can  go  on  saving 
and  drudging  to  the  end  of  her  days  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  appreciation  from  the  hus¬ 
band,  or  enough  of  what  should  be  the 
common  purse  to  keep  her  decently  clad 
and  comfortable.  Yet  the  man  has  all 
that  money  can  buy ;  he  does  not  deny  him¬ 
self  that  his  family  may  be  more  com¬ 
fortable,  not  he.  What?  Do  without  to¬ 
bacco?  Certainly  not,  why  should  he? 
A  small  lad  belonging  to  a  large  and 
needy  family  said  to  his  mother  not  long 
since :  “Mamma,  don’t  you  wish  you 

could  have  all  the  money  papa  has  spent 
for  tobacco?”  The  answer  was,  “Yes, 
indeed;”  while  the  lad  continued:  “Well, 
if  you  did  you  would  have  a  lot,  wouldn’t 
you?”  This  mother  and  children  had  to 
pi-actice  the  strictest  self-denial;  money 
was  too  scarce  to  employ  good  or  sufficient 
help,  or  even  to  clothe  them  properly,  but 
the  man  could  spend,  while  the  woman 
could  save  and  drudge.  Is  this  right? 
Yet  how  common  this  state  of  affairs. 

Another  picture  from  life  presents  itself. 
A  family  consisted  of  a  man  and  his  wife 
with  two  children.  Together  they  laid  up 
a  goodly  amount  of  this  world’s  goods. 
After  a  while  the  wife  died,  and  in  his 
second  childhood  the  man  married  again 
— a  woman  who  controlled  the  man,  whose 
mind  had  failed,  and  his  money  as  well, 
while  the  children  were  allowed  what  she 
thought  best.  These  children  were  justly 
entitled  to  the  amount  that  should  have 
been  their  mother’s,  while  no  law  should 
have  upheld  the  second  wife  in  controll¬ 
ing  this  property.  But  in  this  case  the 
first  wife  died,  the  husband  lost  his  mind, 
and  the  second  wife  was  “the  whole 
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thing,”  holding  for  herself  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  the  earnings  of  the  first  wife. 

Talk  about  “taxation  without  repre¬ 
sentation  !”  That  is  nothing  in  compari¬ 
son  with  some  of  the  wrongs  these  wives 
and  their  children  suffer.  Talk  about 
strikes  who  demand  10  hours’  pay  for 
eight  hours’  work!  They  don’t  know 
anything  about  work.  What  if  mothers 
and  housekeepers  should  strike?  These 
women  who  work  14,  16,  yes,  18  hours  a 
day  simply  for  their  board  and  clothes, 
and  such  small  change  as  is  all  too  grudg¬ 
ingly  given?  My  heart  aches  for  these 
poor  “white  slaves,”  who  seem  so  friend¬ 
less  !  Cannot  some  one  see  to  it  that  our 
laws  protect  a  woman’s  and  her  children’s 
interest  in  property  that  she  has  helped  to 
accumulate  at  so  great  cost? 

HIGHLANDER. 

Another  View  of  the  Matter. 

Mrs.  J.  G.’s  article  on  page  301  has 
aroused  some  indignant  protests  from 
some  of  our  farmer  sisters,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  only  one  side  of  the  subject 
was  considered  by  those  whose  com¬ 
ments  are  printed  on  page  409.  Now,  I 
am  willing  to  grant  that  Mrs.  J.  G.  did 
put  in  a  busy  day,  but  was  it  any  busier 
than  that  of  her  critic,  Mrs.  Corbett,  judg¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Corbett’s  article?  Also,  did  not 
Mrs.  J.  G.  have  the  advantage  of  the 
other  in  having  part  of  her  work  out  of 
doors?  As  I  read  what  Mrs.  J.  G.  wrote, 
it  did  not  strike  me  that  she  is  at  all  a 
“drudge,”  but  quite  the  opposite.  She 
has  help  about  her  housework,  as  she  says 
her  sister  lives  with  her,  and  also  she 
says  nothing  about  children  in  the  home, 
while  Mrs.  Corbett  has  a  baby  to  care 
for.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  the  care  of 
that  one  little  baby  occupies  fully  as  much 
time  as  Mrs.  J.  G.  puts  in  milking  her 
cows.  Besides,  it  takes  only  physical 
strength  to  milk  cows,  but  none  but  a 
mother  can  tell  how  much  nervous  force 
must  be  added  to  this  to  care  for  an  in¬ 
fant.  Of  course  rearing  children  is  much 
more  exalted  work  than  milking  cows, 
but  that  is  another  matter.  We  are  sim¬ 
ply  comparing  the  labor  required.  Then 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  milk  dishes  that 
Mrs.  Corbett  has  to  cleanse  must  be  many 
more  than  those  of  Mrs.  J.  G.,  as  it  takes 
very  many  where  milk  is  peddled.  “Vir¬ 
ginia”  tells  us  nothing  about  her  work, 
but  she  evidently  does  not  think  that  a 
woman  should  have  the  privilege  of  help¬ 
ing  her  husband.  Does  she  think  it  better 
to  sit  with  folded  hands  or  gossip  with 
one’s  neighbors?  I  say  that  where  there 
is  time  and  strength  a  true  wife  would 
rather  be  using  them  for  some  useful 
purpose,  even  though  it  should  be  in  the 
hayfield.  Of  course  every  woman  ought 
to  understand  herself,  and  not  go  beyond 
her  strength,  as  that  continued  will  surely 
ruin  one’s  health,  but  this  idea  that  any 
woman  cannot  work  outdoors,  or  if  she 
does  it  makes  a  “slave”  of  her,  is  simply 
nonsensical.  Mrs.  J.  G.  is  probably  a 
healthy,  happy,  capable  woman,  and  the 
busy  life  she  leads  conduces  to  these  con¬ 
ditions.  Speaking  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  I  have  been  a  farmer’s  wife  for  20 
years,  am  the  mother  of  five  dear  children, 
and  am  now,  and  usually  have  been,  in 
perfect  health,  and  as  happy  as  any  wo¬ 
man  that  walks.  Furthermore,  it  has 
never  hurt  me  to  assist  about  the  milking 
or  in  the  hayfield  when  it  was  necessary, 
and  I  could  do  so ;  on  the  contrary  I  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  it.  “Virginia”  seems  to 
think  that  men  do  not  appreciate  such 
help,  but  my  husband  regards  it  as  a 
favor,  and  there  are  smiles,  kind  words 
and  kisses  of  greeting  and  good-bye  when 
he  returns  to  or  leaves  the  house.  These, 
with  a  fair  share  of  the  income,  leave 
no  more  to  be  desired  by 

ONE  FARMER’S  WIFE. 

For  the  Stay-at-Home. 

Is  there  a  community  free  from  the 
women  who  stay  at  home  year  in  and  year 
out  and  who  pride  themselves  on  doing 
so?  I  think  we  can  all  call  to  remem¬ 
brance  sallow  creatures  who  say,  /‘My 
husband  and  family  can  never  say  I  neg¬ 
lected  them  when  I’m  dead  and  gone. 
Nobody  ever  sees  me  gadding  about  ex¬ 
cept  now  and  then  to  funerals.”  One  wo¬ 
man  in  our  neighborhood  made  it  a  point 
to  wash  three  times  a  week  because  the 
accumulation  of  soiled  clothes  was  un¬ 
healthy  in  her  opinion.  It  never  dawned 
on  her  to  put  the  hamper  in  the  wood- 
house  if  she  feared  dire  results  from  al¬ 
lowing  clothes  to  lie  unwashed  an  entire 
week,  but  grew  to  regard  the  extra  tasks' 
as  a  sort  of  religious  duty  she  owed  to  her 
family.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  the 
children  had  clean  garments  twice  as 
often  as  their  playmates,  none  of  them 
“set  the  river  on  fire,”  one  old  lady  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  when  they  grew  up.  As  early 
as  possible  they  left  home  for  more  con¬ 
genial  places,  and  no  one  was  surprised 
at  this  but  the  mother,  who  wept  and 
wailed  because  she  had  spent  her  life  try¬ 
ing  to  “do  for  them,”  and  then  they  were 
ungrateful. 

If  you  haven’t  already  found  out  this 
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fact,  let  me  whisper  to  you  that  your 
family  will  appreciate  you  all  the  more  if 
you  don’t  make  a  slave'  of  yourself  for 
them.  It  does  them  good  occasionally  to 
miss  your  care,  and  more  mothers  would 
have  an  easier  time  if  they  once  in  a  while 
thought  of  self  and  let  “aim  and  the  chil¬ 
dren”  get  along  as  best  they  may  for  a 
day  at  least.  I  wish  the  good  old  fashion 
of  visiting  had  not  died  out  years  ago. 
Fven  women  in  the  country  are  making 
fashionable  calls  instead  of  rolling  up  some 
work  in  a  clean  apron  and  spending  the 
day  with  a  neighbor.  Send  the  children  to 
school  and  set  out  a  cold  lunch  for  the 
man  of  the  house  when  you  want  to  go 
away  for  the  day.  He  will  be  in  trim  to 
enjoy  a  nice  hot  supper,  and  you  will 
think  there  is  no  place  like  home  when 
you  get  back.  A  good  way  to  take  a  day’s 
outing  is  to  start  out  shopping  early  in  the 
morning,  have  dinner  in  town,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  farm  before  the  children  get 
home  from  school.  Men  like  to  attend  to 
various  duties  in  town,  too,  and  in  that 
way  both  husband  and  wite  can  accom¬ 
plish  much.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
together  all  day,  but  a  meeting  place  may 
be  arranged  at  the  rest  room,  if  your 
town  affords  such  a  place,  or  a  restaurant 
where  the  adventures  of  the  morning  may 
be  talked  over.  By  having  a  list  and  do¬ 
ing  systematic  work  much  may  be  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  even  possible  for  women  to 
attend  bargain  sales,  since  the  daily  paper 
is  delivered  by  the  rural  carrier,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  jokes  about  women  being 
bargain  hunters,  they  do  pick  up  good 
things  once  in  a  while  for  little  money. 

A  country  woman  who  has  time  for 
church  and  Sunday  school  and  who  also 
does  a  moderate  amount  of  visiting  and 
entertaining,  looks  10  years  younger  than 
her  younger  sister,  because  the  latter  sel¬ 
dom  gets  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  While 
the  former  is  comfortable  in  ready-made 
wrappers  for  morning  wear  her  sister 
laboriously  makes  her  own  house  dresses 
because  it  looks  “shiftless”  not  to.  The 
stay-at-home  woman  will  not  teach  in  the 
Sunday  school  because  she  can  not  get 
her  work  done  early  enough,  but  her  sis¬ 
ter  cheerfully  lets  the  beds  wait  till  after 
dinner,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  go  with 
her  children. 

Then,  too,  the  woman  who  seldom  or 
never  leaves  home  is  apt  to  be  ill-tem¬ 
pered  and  cross  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  she  does  not  exercise  enough  out¬ 
doors.  I  know  we  often  read  of  the  pa¬ 
tience  and  sweetness  of  invalids,  but  I 
never  knew  an  angelic  woman  who  volun¬ 
tarily  shut  herself  up  in  the  house.  They 
usually  are  narrow-minded  and  unchari¬ 
table,  thinking  every  other  woman  neglects 
her  duties  if  she  has  sense  enough  to  ab¬ 
sent  herself  from  home  once  in  a  while. 
VVe  may  not  be  able  to  spend  our 
Winters  in  the  South  and  our  Sum¬ 
mers  at  some  fashionable  resort,  but  let 
us  not  stay  at  home  forever  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  Take  advantage  of  your  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  more  will  surely  come.  Never 
allow  a  week  to  pass  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  without  some  sort  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  and  you  will  scarcely  need 
something  to  “build  you  up”  in  the  Spring. 
For  your  own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  your 
family,  don’t  make  a  “shut-in”  of  your¬ 
self  when  it  is  not  necessary. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 

The  Bookshelf. 

Periodicals  devoted  to  women’s  inter¬ 
ests  are  always  a  good  investment  for  the 
housewife,  not  only  for  the  practical  teach¬ 
ing  they  contain,  but  also  for  their  widen¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  mental  horizon. 

Woman’s  Home  Companion— This 
is  a  valued  visitor  which  increases  in  in¬ 
terest  from  year  to  year.  Its  literary  fea¬ 
tures  are  excellent,  and  it  always  contains 
some  bright  fiction.  Sewing,  cooking  and 
domestic  emergencies  are  fully  treated; 
we  have  been  especially  pleased  during  the 
past  few  months  with  the  articles  on 
French  cooking  by  Berthe  Julienne  Low. 
They  will  teach  any  cook  to  get  the  most 
savory  results  from  simple  materials. 

The  Home  Science  Magazine. — We 
have  often  quoted  from  this  paper,  both 
under  its  present  name  and  its  former 
title  of  the  American  Kitchen  Magazine. 
Its  scope  is  widened  by  the  Absorption  of 
Trained  Motherhood,  formerly  a  sepa¬ 
rate  publication,  but  it  still  makes  culin¬ 
ary  science  its  strongest  feature,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  helpful  and  inspiring. 

Harper’s  Bazar. — This  is  such  a  well- 
known  periodical  that  it  needs  no  intro¬ 
duction,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  its 
high  standard  is  still  upheld.  Its  illustra¬ 
tions  are  always  of  exceptional  interest, 
and  it  will  give  many  ideas  to  isolated 
women  who  would  like  to  be  in  closer 
touch  with  the  great  world.  Its  leading 


fiction  this  year,  “The  Masqueraders,” 
seems  to  us  the  strongest  serial  now  run¬ 
ning  in  any  American  periodical,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward’s  new  novel  in  Harper’s  Magazine. 
All  these  publications  mentioned  may  be 
obtained  in  clubs  with  The  R.  N.-Y. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Although  the  Eton  and  bolero  jackets 
are  so  much  in  vogue,  little  sack  coats, 
like  the  collarless  model  shown,  are  seen 
in  the  advance  models,  and  are  likely  to 
be  very  fashionable.  The  coat  is  made 
with  fronts,  side-fronts,  backs,  side-backs 
and  under-arm  gores  and  is  finished  with 


GRAIN-o 

V  J  THE  PURE  V  J 
GRAIN  COFFEE 

If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


4702  Collarlesa  Jacket, 

32  to  40  bust. 

seams  stitched  flat  with  silk.  The  right 
front  laps  slightly  over  the  left  and  the 
closing  can  be  made  with  buttons  and 
loops  or  invisibly  by  means  of  a  fly,  and 
both  side-front  and  side-back  seams  are 
left  open  for  a  short  distance  above  the 
lower  edge  to  provide  flare.  The  plain 
sleeves  are  cut  in  two  pieces  each  in  coat 
style,  but  the  mandolin  sleeves  are  made  in 
one  piece  each  and  are  shaped  by  means 
of  an  outer  seam  that  extends  for  part  of 
their  length  only.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  4 
yards  27  inches  wide,  2%  yards  44  inches 
wide  or  2%  yards  54  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  4702  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34, 
36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

The  nine-gored  skirts  are  always  be-  • 
coming,  especially  to  large  figures.  This 
one  is  well  adapted  to  all  the  season’s 
suiting  and  skirting  materials,  but  as 
shown  is  made  of  Scotch  homespun  in 
mixed  tans  and  is  simply  stitched  with 
silk.  The  model  is  made  with  a  train,  but 
the  skirt  can  be  cut  on  indicated  lines  to 
give  round  length  when  preferred.  The 
skirt  is  made  in  nine  gores  and  ‘is  laid  in 
backward  turning  tucks  at  all  front  and 
side  seams  that  are  stitched  flat,  in  gradu¬ 
ated  lengths,  and  provide  fullness  that 


4703  Nine  Gored  Tucked  Skirt, 

•  22  to  32  waist. 

falls  in  folds  below  the  stitchings.  The 
fullness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  inverted 
pleats  that  are  lapped  over  to  meet  the 
seam  and  stitched  to  match  the  tucks,  and 
the  upper  edge  of  the  skirt  can  be  finished 
with  the  belt  or  cut  on  dip  outline  and 
under-faced  or  bound.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
10J4  yards  21  or  27  inches  wide,  6*4  yards 
44  inches  wide  or  5%  yards  52  inches 
wide  when  material  has  figure  or  nap ; 
7  yards  27  inches  wide,  4l/>  yards  44  inches 
wide  or  4%  yards  52  inches  wide  when 
material  has  neither  figure  nor  nap.  The 
pattern  4703  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24, 
26,  28,  30  and  32-inch  waist  measure; 
price  10  cents. 


“  By  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  a  matter 
be  established.' 


FIVE 

POINTS 

OF  EXCELLENCE 


Leaving  the  center  of  the  city 
from  which  you  start ;  reaching 
the  center  of  the  city  of  your  des¬ 
tination,  over  smooth  and  level 
tracks ;  giving  rest  and  comfort ; 
riding  beside  running  waters  most 
of  the  way ;  through  the  centers 
of  population  to  the  gateways  of 
commerce  ;  when  you  travel  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES . 


A  copy  of  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
“  Four-Track  Series"  will  be  sent  free  upon 
receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp,  by  George  H. 
Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 


MRS.  WIMSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 1 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  ( 
remedy  ror  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


Earn  With  Safety  5% 

Thlslaa  fair  rate  to  rocelveon  your  money.  Your 


Endorsed  by  the 
most  conservative 
authorities  upon 
investments. 


This  la  a  fair  rate  to  receive  on  your  money.  Your  per  Annum 

savings  invested  With  The  INDUSTRIAL  HAVINGS 

AND  LO  AN  CO.  are  free  from  speculative  dangers — earn  5  p.  c. 

“  per  annum — a  prnlit  consistent  with 
safe  methods — ami  always  subject  to 
your  control.  6  p.  c.  PER  ANNUM 
paid  for  every  day  Invested,  with¬ 
drawable  at  your  pleasure. 

Our  business  established  over 
10  years ,  under  supervision  of 
New  York  Banking  Dept.  Our 
patrons  in  every  State  of  the 
Union — their  increased  invest¬ 
ments  prove  their  satisfaction. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Assets,  $1,700,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  $160,000 


Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co.| 

1131  Broadway,  New  York. 


we  SHIP  OH  APPROVAL 

without  a  cent  deposit  and  allow  10 
DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  on  every 
bicycle.  Any  wheel  not  satisfactory 
returned  at  our  expense. 

HighestGrade  C 0.7 S  Cf7 
1904 Models  VO  IO  M  M 

Coaster  Brakes.  Hedgethorne  puncture 
proof  tires  and  best  equipment. 

1902  &  1903  Models  •y  tffO 

Best  Makes  V  »  V*  *  “ 

500  Second-Hand  Wheela 

All  makes  &  Models  d*  O  Of  O 
good  as  new  **  1  °  V*  ** 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale  at 

half  factory  cost. 

EARN  A  BICYCLE  taking  orders 
from  sample  wheel  furnished  by  us. 
Our  agents  make  large  profits.  Write 
at  once  for  catalogues  and  our  special  offer. 

AUTOMOBILES,  TIRES,  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Sundries,  etc.,  half  usual  prices. 

HEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  Copt.  175  c  Chicago 


Y 


OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service, experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  book* 
let.  J.  P.  Hallway  lastltate,  ladlaoaoolls  lad. 


Y 


MAKERS', 


Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
,  PRESS  CO., 

118  We.t  Water  8L, 
8XRACC8K.  S.  Y. 


UtV 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  SOI.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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MARKET 


Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  June 
14,  1904: 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 
Inspection,  $1.08.  Corn,  60.  Oats,  48.  Rye, 
55.  Barley,  48. 

FEED.— City  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  $25(028 ; 
red  dog,  $27(030. 

SEEDS. — Retail  prices  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Timothy,  bu.,  $3.  Clover,  bu.,  $9. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. — Hay,  prime,  90@ 
92  y2  ;  No.  1,  82y2<087y2  ;  No.  2,  75(080;  No. 
3,  05@70.  Clover,  mixed,  65(075 ;  clover, 
50(060.  Marsh,  50(055.  Straw,  long  rye, 
$1.20(01.30.  Oat,  55@60. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  two 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight 
zor  e. 

BUTTER. — Creamery,  13(018  *4  ;  State 
dairy,  13(017  %  ;  factory,  11*4(014;  imitation 
creamery,  13(015;  renovated,  10@14^  ; 
packing  stock,  10@12. 

CHEESE. — Full  cream,  6(07%  ;  skims,  2 
@5. 

EGGS. — Fancy  selected  white,  20(021 ;  fair 
to  prime,  18(019 ;  Western  and  Southern  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  16(018;  checks,  11(013. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated,  4(0 
7;  sun  dried,  2%  <04;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2(0 
2.25;  cores  and  skins,  100  lb,  $1.62@1.70. 
Raspberries,  25.  Huckleberries,  13  %  @14. 
Blackberries,  5(05%. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — Apples,  choice  to  fancy, 
$2.75(03.50;  fair  to  good,  $1.25(02.50. 
Peaches,  Fla.,  carrier,  $1(01.75.  Strawberries, 
qt.,  2(09.  Blackberries,  8(010.  Huckleberries,  8 
<010.  Gooseberries,  8.  Watermelons,  100, 
$25(040. 

VEGETABLES. — Potatoes,  Bermuda,  $3(0 
5.25;  Southern,  $2(04.75;  State  and  Western, 
$3(03.50 ;  foreign,  168-lb  sack,  $3(03.25 ; 
sweets,  bbl.,  $3(05.  Asparagus,  prime,  doz. 
bunches,  $2(02.50;  short  and  culls,  75@$1.25. 
Beets,  new  Southern,  100  bunches,  $2(03. 
Carrots,  old,  bbl.,  $2.50(03.50 ;  new  Southern, 
100  bunches,  $2(04.  Cabbage,  new  -Southern, 
bbl.  crate,  .$1(01.50.  Egg  plants,  bu.  box, 
$1. 50(02.50.  Horseradish,  100  lbs,  $4(06. 
Kale,  bbl.,  40(060.  Mushrooms,  hothouse,  lb, 
35(050.  Lettuce,  bbl.,  75(01.50.  Onions, 
Texas,  bu.,  $1.40(01.50.  Peppers,  bu.  car¬ 
rier,  $1(02.  Peas,  y2-bbl.  basket,  25<0$1.25. 
String  beans,  %-bbl.  basket,  50@$2.50.  Rad¬ 
ishes,  100  bunches,  25(050.  Spinach,  bbl., 
50@75.  Squash,  Summer,  bbl.,  50@$1.50.  Tur¬ 
nips,  ruta  baga,  bbl.,  $1.25(01.50.  Tomatoes, 
bu.  box  or  carrier,  $1@2.  Watercress,  100 
bunches,  50@$1.25. 

HOPS. — New  York  State,  1903,  30 
Pacific  coast,  1903,  26(030 ;  olds,  9 
German,  57(064. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50(02.90  ; 
$1.50(01. 87%  ;  red  kidney,  $2.50(02.90;  white 
kidney,  $2.80(0^.90;  yellow  eye,  $2.60;  lima, 
California,  $2.35(02.40. 

LIVE  POULTRY.— Fowls,  lb,  14;  chickens, 
23(025 ;  roosters,  9  %  ;  turkeys,  12;  ducks, 
pair,  40(090 ;  geese,  pair,  9O<0$1.25 ;  pigeons, 
pair,  35(040. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12(016; 
broilers,  fancy,  lb,  45(050 ;  fowls,  12@13 ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $1.50(02.50. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. — Calves,  6 
@8%.  Demand  light  and  most  arrivals  in 
poor  condition. 

TOBACCO. — Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fillers, 
4(06 ;  fine  wrappers,  50(070 ;  N.  Y.  State  fill¬ 
ers,  3(05  ;  Louisville  Burley,  common  to  good 
lugs,  914(014;  medium  leaf,  14y,@17y2  ;  fine 
and  selected,  21@26 ;  Virginia  shipping,  com¬ 
mon  to  good  lugs,  6(07 ;  medium  to  good  leaf, 
9(011;  good  to  une  leaf,  ll%(012y2. 

BARKS,  ROOTS  AND  HERBS.— Elm,  lb, 
30 ;  wild  cherry,  lb,  5(06 ;  sassafras,  lb,  7(0 
10;  cascara  sagrada,  lb,  12(016;  sage,  lb, 
3@5 ;  ginseng,  lb,  $6(07 ;  Virginia  snake 
root,  lb,  40(043. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  on  fertilizing 
chemicals  are  intended  to  cover  the  range 
from  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  New 
York.  Nitrate  higher ;  nitrate  of  soda,  ton, 
$49(0)53 ;  dried  blood,  53(056 ;  ground  bone, 
25(028 ;  muriate  of  potash,  $36(045 ;  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  $44(050;  kainit,  $11(013; 
acid  phosphate,  $12(015 ;  copper  sulphate,  in 
bbl.  lots,  lb,  5%  ;  sulphur  flour.  In  bbl.  lots, 
lb,  3 ;  liver  of  sulphur,  in  50-Ib  lots,  lb,  14 ; 
water  glass  (silicate  of  soda),  small  lots,  lb, 
15  @30. 

LIVE  STOCK.— Steers,  $5(06.35;  milch 
cows,  with  calves,  $25(055 ;  calves,  $3.50(06 ; 
sheep,  $3(05 ;  lambs,  $6.50(08. 


035 ; 
§14; 

pea, 


M_AR_K_EJT  NE_W  S 

Potatoes. — Old  stock,  both  northern  grown 
and  foreign,  continues  high.  Some  new  po¬ 
tatoes  from  as  far  north  as  Norfolk  have  ar¬ 
rived,  and  brought  $5.25,  which  is  the  top 
price  for  Bermudas.  The  receipts  from  the 
Carolinas  and  far  South  are  running  to  small 
and  inferior  stuff,  evidently  the  last  run  and 
culls. 

Watermelons. — The  recent  boiling  weather 
has  been  just  the  thing  to  make  watermelons 
go,  and  prices  are  now  in  reach  of  almost 
everyone.  A  good  many  are  cut  up  and  sold 
on  the  streets  in  penny  slices.  A  thrifty 
fruit  vender  will  make  a  fair-sized  melon  cut 
into  nearly  a  dollar’s  worth  of  slices.  One 
day  during  this  week  20  carloads  arrived  by 
rail  and  boat  This  would  have  swamped 
the  trade  in  a  cool  June  like  last  year. 

Peaches  and  Plums  are  here  in  quantities 
large  enough  to  deserve  mention.  The  peaches, 
Waldo,  Honey  and  Bidwell’s  Early,  are  from 
Florida,  selling  at  $1  to  $2  per  crate.  The 
plums,  Georgia  Burbank  and  Early  June,  are 
small,  but  sell  for  $1.50  to  $2  or  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  per  carrier.  All  reports  indicate  a  heavy 
crop  of  Georgia  peaches.  Many  of  these  will 
reach  a  class  of  trade  which  has  formerly  de¬ 
pended  on  the  less  expensive  northern  basket 
fruit  for  preserving,  as  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey  peach  trees  are  badly  hurt. 

Cheese. — There  is  plenty  of  the  new  make 
on  hand,  and  though  retail  prices  are  some- 
what  lower,  15  cents  per  pound  is  too  high 
to  encourage  heavy  buying.  The  retail  price 
about  the  city  runs  from  15  to  20  cents*  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  but  it  is  uouotful  whether  this 
price  is  so  much  the  cause  of  scanty  buying 


as  the  poor  navor  of  much  that  is  offered. 
Something  is  wrong  with  the  making  or  rip¬ 
ening,  and  one  who  has  not  acquired  much 
of  an  appetite  for  cheese  is  easily  discour¬ 
aged  when  he  gets  some  of  this  ill-flavored 
stuff.  I  have  heard  this  complaint  made  by 
a  good  many  and  have  found  enough  cheese 
of  this  type  to  know  that  it  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  the  trade. 

Strawberries. — The  market  has  been  badly 
upset  on  account  of  heavy  arrivals  of  in¬ 
ferior  stuff.  Part  of  it  went  for  one  cent  a 
quart,  and  the  Board  of  Health  seized  quite 
a  large  quantity.  Some  of  the  fruit  has  been 
cooked  by  the  excessively  hot  weather,  some 
damaged  by  rain,  anu  some  has  had  a  dose  of 
both  heat  and  rain.  All  that  could  pass  for 
choice  sold  well,  and  this  is  quite  sure  to  be 
so  all  the  season.  Such  fruit  seldom  goes 
lower  than  nine  cents,  and  usually  sells  high¬ 
er.  The  birus  are  the  most  active  bidders 
for  the  crop  in  small  garden  patches.  An 
effective  means  of  heading  off  the  birds  in  a 
small  way,  without  interfering  with  their  life 
or  liberty  or  the  laws  of  the  land,  is  to  cover 
the  bed  with  cloth  mosquito  netting  of  a 
coarse  mesh.  This  is  cheap  when  bought  by 
the  piece,  and  50  cents’  wo.rth  will  take  care 
of  at  least  200  square  feet  if  distributed 
about  where  the  ripest  berries  are.  The  net¬ 
ting  comes  in  pieces  eight  yards  long  and 
about  two  wide.  By  cutting  on  the  creases 
as  the  piece  is  opened,  strips  of  convenient 
size,  a  yard  wide  and  two  long,  are  made.  A 
weight,  such  as  a  little  piece  of  lead  or  iron, 
tied  to  each  corner  will  hold  it  down.  If 
carefully  handled  these  strips  will  last  for 
five  years  or  more,  making  a  very  cheap  pro¬ 
tector.  If  one  does  not  have  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  patch  the  strips  may  be  moved 
about  where  most  needed. 

The  Apple  Market  is  decidedly  easy,  the 
abundance  of  other  fresh  fruit  having  re 
duced  the  demand  somewhat.  Spy,  Baldwin, 
Ben  Davis,  Greening  and  Russet  are  the  chief 
sorts  offered.  Spy  is  the  best  seller.  Rus¬ 
sets  are  never  popular  here.  The  Ben  Davis 
seems  to  be  losing  its  grip  in  the  retail  trade. 

I  do  not  see  a  tenth  of  the  places  selling  them 
now  that  did  two  years  ago.  This  is  merely 
because  retail  buyers  will  not  have  them.  A 
great  many  Baldwins  show  serious  defects. 
Though  fair  and  firm  outside  they  are  full 
of  brown  patcnes.  I  have  cut  open  some  that 
were  entirely  brown  inside  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  an  eighth  of  an  Inch  next  to  the  skin. 
It  is  probably  caused  by  some  mismanage¬ 
ment  in  cold  storage,  as  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  this  discoloration  in  cellar- 
stored  Baiuwins.  w.  w.  h. 

THE  COOPER  SALE  OF  JERSEYS 

The  sale  of  imported  Jersey  cattle  at  Coop 
ersburg,  Pa.,  the  home  of  the  owner  and 
veteran  importer,  T.  S.  Cooper,  May  30,  at¬ 
tracted  an  audience  of  the  best  breeders  and 
fanciers  of  Jerseys  in  the  United  States. 
When  the  sale  began  about  600  people  were 
present.  This  number  was  greatly  increased 
as  the  day  advanced.  The  sale  was  opened 
by  Col.  Edmonson,  of  Wisconsin.  .  Leander 
F.  Herrick,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  announced 
the  pedigrees  and  dilated  upon  the  individual 
merits  of  the  offerings,  assisted  by  Auction¬ 
eers  Bailey,  of  Illinois,  and  P.  J.  Casey,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.  The  highest  priced  animal 
in  the  sale  was  the  14-year-old  cow  Imp. 
Blue  Belle,  which  brbught  $3,600.  The  bid¬ 
ding  was  spirited  and  competition  keen  for 
the  possession  of  every  animal  in  the  sale. 

It  was  generally  considered  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  sale  neld  in  recent  years.  The  91 
head  brought  a  total  of  $44,460,  an  average 
of  $488.50  per  head.  Of  these,  42  cows, 
three  years  and  over,  sold  for  $26,900,  an 
average  of  $621 ;  24  heifers  one  year  and 
under  three,  brought  $11,920,  an  average  of 
$495.67 ;  nine  heifer  calves  two  to  11 
months,  $2,630,  an  average  of  $292.25.  Two 
matured  bulls  brought  an  average  of  $687.50, 
one  of  them  selling  for  $1,200,  and  nine  bulls, 
one  year  and  under  two,  averaged  $292,  while 
seven  bull  calves,  two  to  11  months,  brought 
$1,180,  an  average  of  $147.50.  A  strong  un¬ 
satisfied  demand  was  apparent  at  the  close 
of  the  sale,  indicating  the  healthy  tone  of 
the  present  market,  and  this  sale  brings  the 
Jersey  closer  to  the  “boom”  times  back  in  the 
eighties  than  any  sale  held  since  those  days. 
There  was  much  regret  over  the  absence  of 
the  veteran  auctioneer,  Peter  C.  Kellogg,  who 
has  done  much  for  the  Jersey  interests. 

Thirty-one  buyers  secured  the  91  head. 
Among  them  Dr.  C.  E.  Still,  Ivirksville,  Mo., 
leads  in  point  of  number  secured.  He  took 
11  home  at  an  average  of  $400  each,  and 
stood  to  get  the  cow  Blue  Belle  at  $3,500; 
Gedney  Farm  (H.  Willets),  White  Plains, 

N.  Y.,  bought  eight  (including  the  $3,600 
cow)  for  $6,965,  an  average  of  $870 ;  Mark 
W.  Potter  took  the  same  number  to  Charle- 
mont,  Mass.,  at  an  average  of  $308  each ; 

H.  C.  Hoskier,  So.  Orange,  N.  J.,  eight  at 
$508  each,  or  $4,065  for  the  lot ;  William  I*. 


Clyde,  Jr.,  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y.,  obtained 
seven  at  an  average  price  of  $541 ;  Bowmont 
Farms  (A.  M.  Bowman),  Salem,  Va„  also  se 
cured  seven  at  $3,835,  an  average  of  $548; 
B.  M.  Wilson,  Columbia,  S.  C.,  paid  $3,725, 
an  average  Ox  $621  for  six  head,  while  the 
next  largest  buyer  in  point  of  numbers  was 
William  Zigler,  of  New  York,  who  laid  a  good 
foundation  for  a  herd  by  taking  five  choice 
animals  at  $3,205,  an  average  of  $641 ;  N.  F. 
Berry,  Goldmont  Herd,  took  three  to  Lexing¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  at  an  average  of  $440  each ;  Thos. 
Devlin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  three  at  $1,160, 
$386  each  ;  J.  A.  Middleton,  Shelbyville,  Ky., 
two  at  an  average  of  $310  each ;  E.  R.  Trox 
ell,  l’ittston,  Pa.,  two  at  an  average  of  $225 
each;  S.  II.  Olin,  Perry,  N.  Y.,  two  at  $327.50 
each,  and  Messrs.  T.  B.  and  C.  L.  Ilomer, 
Edgewood  Farm,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  two  at 
$900,  or  $450  each.  The  remainder  went 
singly  to  “Dreamwold”  (farm  of  T.  W.  Law- 
son),  Scituate,  Mass.,  whose  representative 
secured  a  superbly-bred  two-year-old  heifer 
at  $1,600;  Miss  G.  H.  B.  Roberts,  of  High¬ 
land,  N.  Y. ;  W.  J.  Morris,  Trenton,  N.  J.  ; 
Hon.  J.  11.  Walker,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Messrs. 
Sears  &  Nichols,  Chillicothe,  Ohio ;  George 
Allbright  and  John  W.  Eckert,  of  Allentown, 
Pa. ;  G.  A.  Nuzum,  McAlpin,  W.  Va. ;  J.  L. 
Robinson,  So.  Windham,  Me. ;  George  W. 
Sisson,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  ;  Messrs.  Clark  & 
Gannell,  Honesdale,  Pa. ;  Dr.  J.  II.  Cooley, 
Plainfield,  N.  J. ;  George  Wheqtley,  Green¬ 
ville,  Mass. ;  F.  L.  Jane,  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y. ; 
Ed.  Walters,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  J.  C.  Talbot, 
Crandall,  Ind. ;  Thos.  J.  Hand,  New  York 
City,  each  took  one  at  prices  ranging  from 
$1,600  down  to  one,  a  suckling  bull  calf,  sold 
at  $50.  K. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  or  small, 
Improved  and  unimproved;  timber  and  other  lands. 
•Best  fruit  growing  section:  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate. 
Varied  products;  great  profits.  For  State  map  and 
valuable  reports  free,  address, 

■tat*  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
Write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

ATT  E  N  T I  ONySKi 

iaror  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York.’ 


Oldest  Cnmmisv  :'>n  nouse  In  New,  York. 

V71UC31  VUIlUlllSx  II  Est>1838 .  Butter,cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  residents  of  New  York  State,  Ex¬ 
tended  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMBS  HAW,  F.  It.G.  V.8.  Director. 

BAY  FFVFR  a,,d  ASTHMA  cured  to  stay  uj..  .  / 
Iln  I  I  L  f  L  n  BOOK  64F.  Frkk.  P.  Harold  Hayet.,  Buffalo,  N.Y 

TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privileges. 
Special  $15.00  rate  on  certain  dates.  Full 
information  on  application  to  local  Agents,  or 
It.  E.  Payne,  General  Agent,  291  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A., 
385  Broadway,  New  York. 


Aifers 


Cherry  Pectoral  Get  well  before  you 
have  to  think  of  weak  lungs. 


SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


Lackawanna 

Railroad 


For  your  summer  outing.  Situated  in  the  Otsego  Hills,  where  the  altitude 
is  high,  the  air  cool  and  bracing  and  the  outdoor  life  delightful.  For  those 
suffering  from  gout,  rheumatism  and  nervous  diseases  the  sulphur  baths 
and  springs  are  among  the  most  efficacious  in  the  world.  A  beautifully 
illustrated  book  of  128  pages  describing  this  and  other  resorts  along  the  Lackawanna 
Railroad  and  containing  a  fascinating  love  story  entitled  *'A  Chance  Courtship,"  sent  for 
10  cents  in  stamps.  The  accompanying  picture  is  only  one  of  the  many  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  book  you  will  enjoy  having.  Write  for  it  to-day  to 

T.  W.  LEE,  General  Passenger  Agent  Lackawanna  Railroad,  New  YorH  City 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS . 

Prizes  are  awarded  this  week  as  follows : 

Farmers'  Schools. 

The  man  behind  the  plow  is  the  mainstay 
of  the  public  school  system.  In  a  more  or 
less  indirect  way  he  is  also  the  cornerstone 
of  the  high  school,  colleges  and  universities. 
The  tribute  he  pays,  the  support  he  gives  is 
unstinted.  When  he  complains  of  too  high 
taxes  he  always  excepts  the  school  tax.  Al¬ 
though  too  often  unschooled  himself,  he 
recognizes  its  advantages  and  gives  freely 
of,  his  toil  to  educate  his  or  his  neighbor’s 
children.  Is  the  farmer  entitled  to  any 
consideration  from  the  school  board  and 
teachers?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  too 
evident  to  need  any  elucidation.  Is  It  just, 
is  it  right,  does  it  show  a  spirit  becoming 
superior  beings,  that  a  feeling  of  contempt 
for  the  farmer  and  daily  toiler  permeates 
our  schools  from  the  bottom  up.  Nothing 
is  more  dear  to  the  man  on  the  farm  than 
his  children.  It  is  to  them  he  looks  some 
day  to  relieve  him  of  his  work.  It  is  in 
them  that  he  would  realize  his  ideal.  He 
would  educate  them  and  turn  the  farm  over 
into  stronger  and  abler  hands.  But  alas! 
from  the  very  first  day  almost  at  school 
his  children  are  being  weaned  away  from 
him.  Those  who  cannot  be' stirred  with  the 
ambition  to  become  President  of  the  United 
States  are  tried  over  another  last  until  one 
is  found  which  apparently  fits.  Nowhere  in 
all  our  common  school  course  are  provisions 
made  to  teach  our  children  anything  of  the 
science  of  agriculture,  which  could  be  made 
the  most  interesting  and  helpful  study  to 
pursue.  Farmlet  is  no  alarmist,  but  these 
conditions  must  change.  God’s  chosen  voca¬ 
tion  for  his  people  cannot  thus  be  treated 
without  a  penalty. — Farmlet,  Effort,  Pa. 

Father  Liked  the  Old  Way • 

The  other  day  a  man  who  was  raised  on 
a  farm,  but  who  is  a  well-known  business 
man  here,  demonstrated  the  foolishness  in 
trying  to  introduce  a  lot  of  new-fangled 
ideas  when  the  old  ones  were  just  as  effec¬ 
tive.  At  his  house  were  several  chickens 
that  friends 'from  a  farm  had  presented  to 
him  several  weeks  before,  so  that  he  would 
be  exempt  from  having  “to  use  the  kind  they 
have  in  the  markets.” 

“You  know  that  those  brought  right  from 
a  farm  are  a  good  deal  better,”  said  the 
father  to  his  several  sons,  who  smiled  sev¬ 
eral  sickly  smiles  and  slunk  away.  They  fat¬ 
tened  the  birds  and  set  Sunday  as  the  day 
for  the  big  dinner.  The  chickens  were  to 
end  their  earthly  existence  on  Saturday,  and 
the  three  boys  were  on  hand  to  see  their 
father  kill  them  in  the  “proper  manner,” 
and  not  butcher  them  “as  they  do  in  the 
shops.”  On  the  day  previous  he  had  his 
pocket  knife  sharpened  and  felt  proud  that 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  give  the  boys  such 
a  valuable  lesson.  Well,  the  first  little  hen 
was  brought  out  and  father  nipped  her  jugu¬ 
lar  vein  as  nicely  as  could  be.  “There,  that 
is  the  only  way  to  kill  a  fowl,”  he  said,  and 
then  he  finished  another  little  Dominique. 

But  the  third  sacrifice  was  a  big  Shanghai 
rooster.  lie  seriously  objected  to  the  per¬ 
formance,  but  the  cultured  butcher  got  the 
hold  on  him  that  his  father  used  to  get  on 
them  when  he  was  a  hoy  and  triumphantly 
remarked  :  “There,  I  guess  fhat’s  all  right.” 
But  the  words  had  barely  passed  his  lips 
when  the  big  Shanghai  started  for  the  back 
fence.  It  was  10  feet  high  and  of  tight 
board.  But  the  old  rooster  made  It.  To 
see  the  thing  turned  into  a  farce  just  as 
he  thought  he  was  triumphant  was  terrible 
for  ‘  Father.”  He  was  enraged.  Then  he 
commanded  the  boys  to  go  after  the  fowl. 
But  they  could  not.  They  were  nearly  dead 
from  laughter.  “Father”  then  secured  a 
pike  pole  that  stood  in  the  yard,  but  just 
as  he  swung  for  the  bird  he  had  so  scien¬ 
tifically  “killed”  the  bird  flew  into  the  back 
yard  of  one  of  “Father’s”  most  bitter  ene¬ 
mies.  He  is  still  at  large,  and  the  two  other 
ones  were  two  tough  to  eat.  But  not  a  word 
must  be  said,  for  “Father”  is  very  sensi¬ 
tive  about  it. — Corning,  N.  Y.,  Evening 
Leader. 

A  Two-headed  Calf. 

A  few  days  ago  there  was  born  at 
Fred.  Scharpp’s  place  in  Tilford  a  calf 
monstrosity  that  Is  a  wonder  in  the  freak 
line.  There  are  two  calves  joined  to¬ 
gether  side  by  side ;  two  perfect  heads  and 
the  outer  half  of  two  bodies.  Mr.  S.  Is 
going  to  stuff  the  hide,  and  use  it  as  an 
addition  to  his  collection  of  animals  and 
birds.  He  may  take  his  stuffed  menagerie  to 
St.  Louis.  (May  7.) 

The  two-headed,  double-bodied  calf,  men¬ 
tioned  last  week  as  the  property  of  Fred. 
Scharpp,  of  Tilford,  furnishes  grounds  for  a 
trial  to  take  place  this  afternoon  before 
Justice  Madison.  The  freak,  to  start  with, 
was  the  property  of  J.  W.  Stephens,  an  Elk 
Creek  ranchman.  Scharpp  claims  that  Ben 
Flathers,  Jr.,  brought  the  calf  to  his  place 
and  that  he  purchased  it.  Flathers,  In  con¬ 
tradiction,  says  that  Scharpp  came  to  the 
ranch  and  represented  that  Stephens  had 
given  him  authority  to  come  and  get  the 
defunct  curiosity.  It  will  likely  cost  the 
value  of  several  single-headed  live  calves  to 
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determine  the  ownership  of  the  dead  double- 
header.  (May  11.) 

The  two-headed  calf  case  on  trial  In  Jus¬ 
tice  Madison’s  court  last  Wednesday  result¬ 
ed  in  the  jury  deciding  Fred.  Scharpp  not 
guilty  of  petty  larceny.  (May  18.) 

For  and  in  consideration  of  a  settlement 
of  all  differences  between  Fred  Scharpp  and 
myself  about  a  two-headed  calf,  and  of 
damage  he  may  have  suffered  because  of 
his  arrest  for  having  been  charged  with 
stealing  the  same,  and  of  which  charge  he 
was  acquitted  after  a  trial  before  a  jury  in 
the  justice  court  of  Bally  Madison,  and 
which  charge  I  made  against  him  through 
mistake,  and  on  which  I  aiterward  discovered 
there  was  no  just  ground  at  all,  I  hereby 
sell  and  deliver  to  him,  the  said  Fred 
Scharpp,  all  my  right,  title  and  Interest  In 
said  two-headed  calf.  It  being  fully  under¬ 
stood  and  agreed  that  it  Is  full  compensa¬ 
tion  for  any  damage  or  injury  he  may  have 
suffered  because  of  said  arrest. — John.  M. 
Stevens.  (May  25.) — Sturgis,  N.  D.,  Black 
Hills  Press. 


MILK  NOTES. 

Cows  went  back  to  pasture  In  fairly  good 
shape.  They  have  mostly  been  fed  grain 
through  Winter,  also  at  least  two  weeks  later 
than  usual ;  most  farmers  being  out  of  hay 
had  to  buy  both  hay  and  grain.  The  supply 
is  fully  up  to  the  average ;  outlook  for  pas¬ 
ture  good  at  present.  Prices  for  milk  about 
one-fourth  cent  per  quart  lower  than  last 
year.  All  markets  seem  unable  to  use  the 
same. quantity  as  last  year.  The  present  ten¬ 
dency  among  farmers  is  to  cut  down  number 
of  cows  rather  than  increase.  Outlook  for 
hay  crop  is  good  at  present.  w.  H.  t. 

Hales  Eddy,  N.  Y. 

The  price  of  milk  at  the  station  is  about 
the  same  as  a  year  ago,  with  slight  increase 
in  quantity  received.  Trumansburg  is  to 
have  a  skimming  station  now  soon.  Cream 
is  de.»vered  to  a  creamery  uiree  miles  south. 
This  will  probably  lessen  amount  received  at 
shipping  station.  Cows  were  probably  not 
fed  as  much  grain  during  Winter  as  usual. 
The  outlook  for  pasture  Is  good.  We  are  to 
have  a  pickle  factory  at  this  place ;  also  a 
mile  of  macadam  road,  the  first  of  the  kind 
built  in  the  town.  These  things  come  to  us 
through  the  work  of  the  Business  Men’s  As¬ 
sociation.  a.  p. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


Thinning  Fruit. — We  have  had  only  lim- 
iled  experience  in  thinning  fruit  on  apple 
trees.  The  method  we  employ,  however, 
when  we  attempt  to  thin  the  fruit  is  by  shak¬ 
ing  the  larger  limbs  separately,  thus  caus¬ 
ing  any  inferior  fruit  to  drop,  leaving  only 
the  soundest  fruit  on  the  tree.  Whether  this 
method  will  be  practical  on  a  large  scale  I 
am  unable  to  say  until  further  experience. 
We  have  80  acres  in  apple  orchard,  part  of 
it  not  in  bearing  yet,  and  we  expect  to  test 
different  methods  of  thinning  the  fruit  and 
will  be  glad  to  give  you  our  experience  in 
the  future  along  that  line. 

Illinois.  E.  M.  MILLER. 

Bantam  Breeding. — Bantams  need  but  lit¬ 
tle  room,  and  little  feed.  They  are  very  at¬ 
tractive  and  useful,  not  merely  pets,  as  they 
are  good  layers  of  good-sized  and  rich  eggs. 
I  have  used  an  incubator  for  hatching,  but 
prefer  hens.  If  I  have  Bantams  that  I  can 
spare  I  use  them,  but  usually  common  hens. 
If  large  hens  are  used  their  nests  should  be 
in  a  low  box  six  inches  deep,  the  nest  made 
but  little  dishing,  as  the  eggs  will  move  more 
readily  as  the  hen  steps  among  them.  For 
this  reason  the  fewer  eggs  under  a  hen  the 
better.  The  eggs  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  fer¬ 
tile  and  hatch  as  any  larger  breeds.  A  box 
should  be  placed  over  the  hen  after  she  has 
been  fed  and  watered  each  day.  This  not  only 
secures  her  from  being  disturbed,  but  pre¬ 
vents  her  from  coming  off  many  times  a  day, 
as  some  will,  each  time  endangering  the  eggs. 
I  do  not  find  the  chicks  quite  as  hardy  or  as 
easy  to  raise  as  larger  breeds  until  feathered. 
They  feather  so  young  and  fast  that  they 
need  good  food  and  care  at  this  time.  For 
a  few  days,  when  first  hatched,  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  bread  crumbs  chopped  fine  are  best 
for  them.  Later  cracked  wheat,  millet  and 
ground  beef  scraps,  and  some  whole  grain. 
For  head  and  throat  lice  and  the  little  cluster 
of  feathers  in  front  of  the  vent  use  a  little 
grease.  Fresh  butter  is  good ;  sweet  cream 
is  still  better,  and  will  not  injure  if  used  lib¬ 
erally  on  turkeys  or  chickens.  This  will  do 
little  good,  however,  if  the  hen  has  lice.  This 
season  I  have  taken  a  feather,  and  with  a 
liquid  llce-k i Her  touched  the  hen  under  and 
above  in  many  places.  If  this  is  done  In  the 
morning  when  the  chicks  are  a  few  days  old. 
and  the  hen  in  an  open  coop,  so  the  chicks 
can  get  plenty  of  air,  it  will  not  hurt  them, 
but  will  rid  both  hen  and  chicks  of  lice  for 
a  long  time,  if  not  for  the  season. 

Marshall,  Mich.  mark  hurd. 


“My  little  dog  bit  Dr.  Scraggy  last 
Summer,  and  hasn’t  bitten  him  since. 
How  do  you  account  for  that,  Professor?” 
“Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  doctor  may 
be  regarded  as  an  acquired  taste.” — Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer. 


A  nOTHER’S  LOVE. 


A  mother’s  love  is  so  divine  that  the 
roughest  man  can¬ 
not  help  but  appre¬ 
ciate  it  as  the  crown 
of  womanhood. 
However,  Mother¬ 
hood  is  looked  for- 
wardtowith  feelings 
of  great  dread  by  al¬ 
most  all  women.  At 
such  times  a  wom¬ 
an  is  nervous,  dys- 
peptic,  irritable, 
and  she  is  in  need 
of  a  uterine  tonic 
and  nervine,  a 
strength  builder  to  fit  her  for  the  ordeal. 
No  matter  how  healthy  or  strong  a  woman 
may  be  she  cannot  help  but  be  benefited  by 
taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription 
to  prepare  for  the  event. 

This  is  what  one  mother  says: 

"With  a  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude  I 
will  endeavor  to  write  you.  It  is  nearly  two 
years  ago  since  I  first  wrote  to  you  for  advice 
regarding  my  health  which  was  then  very  bad," 
writes  Mrs.  L-  Poore,  of  Hinesdale,  Ky.,  to  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  chief  consulting  surgeon  of  the 
Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  "I  have  described  my  sufferings  in  other 
letters  to  you.  After  receiving  your  advice  and 
the  ‘  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser  ’  I  bought 
some  of  y.our  *  Favorite  Prescription,’  and  to-day 
am  a  well  woman  and  the  proud  mother  of  a 
dear  little  boy.” 

Backed  up  by  over  a  third  of  a  century 
of  remarkable  cures,  a  record  such  as  no 
other  remedy  for  the  diseases  and  weak¬ 
nesses  peculiar  to  women  ever  attained, 
the  proprietors  and  makers  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  now  feel  fully  war¬ 
ranted  in  offering  to  pay  $50©  in  legal 
money  of  the  United  States,  for  any  case  of 
Leueorrhea,  Female  Weakness,  Prolapsus, 
or  Falling  of  Womb  which  they  cannot 
cure.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

Their  financial  responsibility  is  well 
known  to  every  newspaper  publisher  and 
druggist  in  the  United  States,  with  most  of 
whom  they  have  done  business  for  over  a 
third  of  a  century. 

How  to  live  in  health  and  happiness,  is 
the  general  theme  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common 
Smse  Medical  Adviser.  This  great  work 
j  on  medicine  and  hygiene,  containing  over 
1000  pages  and  more  than  700  illustrations, 
is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  ex¬ 
pense  of  mailing  only.  Sena  31  one-cent 
stamps  for  the  cloth-bound  volume,  or  only 
21  stamps  for  the  book  in  paper  covers. 


The  Superior 
Cream  Separator 

Gets  ALL  the  Cream  In  60  to  90  min¬ 
utes.  Simple,  scientific,  practical.  Never 
falls.  40,000  Farmers  useit.  Does  not  mix 
water  with  milk.  Least  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Oar  Binding  Guarantee  assures 
your  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Write 
today  for  particulars. 

S.iperior  Fence  Machine  Co. 
gjy,  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich 


ROT  DEPOSITED  IR  THE  BARK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  In,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR, 
this  enormons  sum  will  he  distributed. 
Pull  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
W©  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co.  J 

108  N.  8th  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NEW  HOMES 
IN  THE  WEST 

Almost  a  half  million  acres  of  the  fertile  and 
well-watered  lands  of  the  Rosebud  Indian  Res¬ 
ervation,  in  South  Dakota,  will  be  thrown  open 
to  settlement  by  the  Government  in  July.  These 
lands  are  best  reached  by  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railway’s  direct  through  lines  from 
Chicago  to  Bonesteel,  S.  D.  All  agents  sell 
tickets  via  this  line.  Special  low  rates. 

HOW  TO  GET 
A  HOME 

Send  for  a  copy  of  pamphlet  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  dates  of  opening  and  how  to  secure  160 
acres  of  land  at  nominal  cost,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  climate,  timber  and  mineral 
resources,  towns,  schools  and  churches,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  business  openings,  railway  rates, 
etc.,  free  on  application. 

W.  B.  KNISKERN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager. 

Mwao*  CHICAGO.  ILL, 


BOOKS  WORTH  BUYING. 


Asparagus  Culture,  Hexamer . 50 

Agriculture  for  Beginners  . 75 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw . $1.50 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Root .  1.25 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas . 2.50 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden,  Mrs.  Ely...  1.75 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Storer,  3  Vols..  5.00 

American  Carnation,  Ward . 3.50 

Accidents  and  Emergencies . 10 

Alfalfa,  Coburn . 50 

Bush  Fruits,  Card . 1.50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms . 50 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous-Rooted  Plants,  C. 

L.  Allen  . 1.50 

Bird  Neighbors,  Blanchan . 2.00 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings . 1.00 

Cabbage,  Gregory  . so 

Cauliflower,  Crozier  . 50 

Care  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.25 

Campbell’s  Handbook  of  Synonyms...  .50 

Canning  and  Preserving,  Young . 10 

Country  Roads  . 10 

Corn  Judging,  Shamel . . . 50 

Corn  Book,  Myrick . 1.00 

Celery  for  Profit,  Greiner  . . 50 

Dwyer’s  Guide  to  Hardy  Fruits  and 

Ornamentals  . . 

Domestic  Sheep,  Stewart .  1.50 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,  Bailey.  2.00 

Errors  About  Plants,  Crozier . 25 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2.50 

Everybody's  Paint  Book,  Gardner .  1.00 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey . 1,00 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson . 1.25 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry . 2.03 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan .  1.25 

Field  Notes  on  Apple  Culture,  Bailey..  .75 
Fruit  Harvesting  and  Marketing. 

WauSh  .  L00 

Farmer’s  Business  Hand  Book,  Rob- 

erts  .  1,00 

Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser,  Law . 3.00 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts .  1.25 

Fertilizers,  Voorhees  .  1.00 

Fumigation  Methods,  Johnson . 1.00 

Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers, 

Matthews  .  j  75 

Garden  Making,  Hunn  and  Bailey . 75 

Ginseng,  Kains  . . 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft . 1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

Horticulturist’s  Rule  Book,  Bailey . 75 

Harris  on  the  Pig . j.qq 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  Par- 

sons  .  1.00 

Home  Science  Cook  Book .  i.n 

Home  Floriculture,  Rexford . 1.00 

How  To  Plant  a  Place,  Long  . 10 

Handbook  of  Conversation,  Peabody.  .50 

Handkerchief  Garden,  Barnard . 10 

Heather,  Wallace  .  1.50 

How  Crops  Feed,  S.  W.  Johnson . 1.50 

How  Crops  Grow,  S.  W.  Johnson . 1.50 

Hedges,  Windbreaks  and  Shelters, 

Powell  . . 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  Cur- 

tis  . 2.00 

Irrigation  and  Drainage,  King . 1.50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Staple  Crops,  San- 

derS°n  . . 

Life  of  the  Bee,  Maeterlinck .  1.40 

Landscape  Gardening,  Long  . 25 

Landscape  Gardening,  Waugh  . 50 

Manures,  Making  and  Handling,  Som- 

Pers  . 41 

Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing .  1.00 

Mistakes  in  Writing  English,  Bigelow  .50 

Mushroom  Growing,  Falconer  .  1.00 

Milk  Testing,  Farrington  .  1.00 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey  .  i.ro 

New  Rhubarb  Culture,  Morse  . 50 

New  Horticulture,  Stringfellow  . 50 

Jnlons,  Gregory  . . 

Our  Benevolent  Feudalism,  Ghent . 1.25 

Onion  Culture,  Greiner  . 50 

3pen  Air  Vegetables,  Dreef  . . 25 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  1.30 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh . 1.50 

Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition,  Armsby  4.00 
Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Bailey...  1.25 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey . 1.25 

Physics  of  Agriculture,  King  .  1.75 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey  . 1.00 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver  .  1.00 

Real  things  of  Nature,  Holden . 65 

Rose,  Parsons  on  . 1.00 

Rose,  Ellwanger  . 1.25 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn  . 1.50 

Soiling  and  Ehsilage,  Peer  . 1.00 

Studies  in  Insect  Life,  Hunter .  1.25 

Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo,  Shaw . 1.50 

Systematic  Pomology,  Waugh . 1.00 

Soil,  King  . 75 

Squash,  Gregory  on  . 30 

Strawberry  Culture,  Root  . 45 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman  . 1.00 

Shepherd’s  Manual,  Stewart  . 1.00 

Tools  and  Machines,  Barnard  . 70 

Vegetables  Under  Glass,  Dreer . 25 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Green  . 1.00 

Violet  Culture.  Galloway  . 1.50 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


DEFICIENT  MILK  FLOW. 

My  cow’s  milk  will  scarcely  pass  through 
a  strainer ;  the  flow  has  nearly  stopped ;  and 
quality  has  grown  poor,  hut  the  latter 
trouble  may  arise  from  poor  pasturage,  as 
we  are  passing  through  a  severe  draught, 
already  of  13  weeks'  duration,  if  I  may  ex¬ 
cept  a  10-minute  shower  one  week  ago.  The 
fresh  milk  squeezed  through  the  teat  is  some¬ 
times  clotted  and  strikes  the  pail  with  a 
thud.  The  teats  have  shrunken  in  size,  but 
the  animal  is  fat  and  sleek,  and  apparently 
in  good  health.  Her  calf  is  about  six 
months  old ;  she  is  a  fine  heifer.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  her,  and  as  the  milk  has  not 
been  particularly  needed  the  calf  has  not 
been  weaned.  What  is  the  trouble  with  the 
milk?  C.  B.  s. 

Port  Royal,  S.  C. 

This  is  a  tough  question,  and  we  shall 
have,  “Yankee  like,”  to  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions  in  trying  to  answer  it.  Was  the  cow 
properly  stripped  each  time  after  the 
calf  had  sucked,  or  has  the  calf  run  with 
the  cow,  sucked  when  she  wanted,  and 
the  cow  stripped  night  and  morning,  or 
occasionally?  If  not  properly  stripped 
or  handled  in  the  latter  manner  it  would 
account  for  the  cow  getting  in  such 
condition.  It  is  a  very  poor  plan  to 
allow  the  calf  to  run  with  cow,  especially 
if  she  is  a  heavy  milker,  and  the  calf 
for  some  time  does  not  take  all  the 
milk.  The  udder  will  get  inflamed,  the 
milk  may  be  bloody  or  lead  on  to  garget, 
which  we  think  is  the  trouble  with  your 
cow,  and  caused  by  improper  handling. 
Are  the  cow’s  bowels  in  good  working 
order?  If  not,  give  her  a  dose  of  salts. 
Keep  the  calf  away,  and  milk  out  clean 
two  or  three  times  daily.  See  that  the 
cow  has  plenty  of  good  water  to  drink. 
If  the  udder  is  hard  or  inflamed,  bathe 
twice  daily  for  15  minutes  with  water  as 
hot  as  she  can  bear,  rubbing  well  and  also 
drying  well.  This  ought  to  bring  relief. 
If  the  cow  were  drying  up  she  might  give 
this  thick  milk,  or  on  account  of  poor 
pasturage  eat  something  that  poisoned 
her,  but  we  believe  it  is  plain  garget  that 
troubles  the  animal. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKENS  WITH 
HENS. 

White  Wyandottcs  make  the  best  hens 
to  sit  and  raise  chickens.  We  put  10  or 
15  hens  in  a  small  room  8  x  10  feet;  then 
makes  nests  of  boxes  without  any  bot¬ 
toms,  as  it  is  easier  to  clean  them.  Do 
not  make  them  over  six  inches  high,  12  or 
15  inches  square,  but  not  large  enough 
for  two  hens  to  get  on  the  same  nest. 
Place  these  boxes  about  three  inches 
apart,  put  in  eggs  and  then  hen.  If  she 
sits  on  nest  in  henhouse  two  nights  she 
will  do  to  set.  Take  another  box  like 
the  one  you  are  using  for  a  nest,  and 
place  it  over,  and  on  the  nest  put  a  board 
on  top  and  keep  her  on  for  two  days ;  she 
will  not  suffer  for  want  of  feed ;  then  take 
off  the  top  box  and  let  her  get  off  and 
eat.  She  will  go  back  alone.  Keep  plenty 
of  corn,  water  and  grit  before  them  all 
the  time,  and  do  not  bother  with  any 
green  feed.  Dust  the  hen  well  with  in¬ 
sect  powder  when  you  set  her  to  keep  off 
lice ;  keep  the  room  a  little  dark,  but 
light  enough  to  let  the  hen  eat,  and  find 
the  way  back  to  the  nest.  We  have  had 
60  hens  sitting  this  way  at  a  time,  and 
have  kept  some  of  them  sitting  three 
months.  W-hen  they  begin  hatching  give 
each  hen  aDout  20  chickens  and  set  the 
other  hens  again,  dusting  well  with  insect 
powder  to  kill  lice..  Shut  them  in  when 
hatching.  Build  a  coop  2 /  feet  square  and 
20  inches  or  two  feet  high,  of  matched  lum¬ 
ber;  have  roof  of  coop  with  slant  enough 
to  run  off  water.  Use  tarred  roofing  paper 
for  roof  on  top  of  boards,  to  keep  coop 
dry  inside;  use  rough  boards  10  inches 
wide  for  floor,  using  one  nail  in  end  of 
each  board,  so  they  can  be  taken  off 
easily,  and  turn  them  over  if  they  get 
very  dirty.  Buy  a  hand  grinding  mill, 
which  you  can  get  for  $5  at  any  poultry 


supply  house,  and  crack  wheat  for  small 
chickens,  also  give  some  cracked  corn,  un¬ 
til  they  get  large  enough  to  eat  whole 
wheat.  Do  not  feed  soft  feed.  Give  to 
each  coop  some  sand  or  grit,  and  keep 
water  in  a  fountain  or  dish,  changing 
every  day.  Cracked  wheat  is  the  best 
chicken  feed  we  can  get.  Watch  the  hens 
and  chickens, .  and  just  as  soon  as  you 
can  find  lice  on  hen  dust  her  with  in¬ 
sect  powder,  or  before  you  see  lice.  We 
raised  600  chickens  one  year  with  hens. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  A.  S. 

COW  APPARENTLY  POISONED. 

What  is  the  matter  with  this  cow,  and 
how  can  she  be  cured?  She  is  a  Jersey  3i/£ 
years  old ;  has  had  two  calves,  and  is  in 
calf  again ;  gives  a  good  mess  of  milk  ;  she 
was  dishorned  less  than  two  years  ago.  Six 
weeks  ago  she  had  something  like  a  dizzy 
turn,  blinking  with  her  eyes  as  if  they  were 
dazzled,  then  ran  round  and  round,  fell 
down,  breathed  hard  for  a  time,  shook  con¬ 
vulsively,  then  got  quiet,  and  after  a  while 
got  up  and  walked  leisurely  away.  She  has 
repeated  it  several  times  since  at  night,  in 
the  field.  She  eats  her  bran  greedily,  but 
looks  somewhat  lank,  though  fairly  in  flesh. 
She  is  nervous ;  starts  at  ordinary  objects. 
Is  it  worms  or  result  of  dishorning?  Her 
bowels  are  in  normal  condition.  She  is  fond 
of  eating  leaves  off  the  small  trees,  especially 
peach  trees,  but  she  lives  chiefly  on  grass. 
She  has  been  getting  less  tub  feed  since 
these  attacks  came  on,  but  they  are  more 
frequent  lately  than  at  first.  She  is  a  good 
breed  and  I  hate  to  lose  her.  R.  h.  c. 

Amity,  N.  Y. 

From  your  description  we  should  think 
the  cow  had  been  poisoned  in  some  man¬ 
ner  either  from  moldy  food,  such  as  corn, 
hay  or  oats,  or  has  eaten  something  in  the 
pasture  that  caused  it.  We  should  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  consult  a  veterinarian,  and  a 
good  one,  we  think,  can  help  you  out  of 
the  trouble.  We  should  like  to  commend 
this  inquirer  for  his  good  description  of 
the  ailment  with  which  his  cow  is  af¬ 
fected.  If  more  inquiries  were  as  defi¬ 
nite  as  this  one  they  could  more  often  be 
helpfully  answered.  The  foliage  of  Black 
cherry,  when  cut  and  beginning  to  wilt, 
poisons  cattle,  the  symptoms  being  quite 
similar  to  those  described. 

THE  MOULT  OF  THE  HEN. 

As  to  hastening  the  moult,  I  believe  the 
same  food  that  stimulates  egg  production 
must  produce  feathers.  Any  ration  contain¬ 
ing  10  per  cent  meat  or  animal  food,  and 
green  food  in  abundance,  fresh  air  and  abso¬ 
lutely  dry  quarters  (no  moisture  on  the 
walls)  should  bring  the  desired  result. 

Andover,  Mass.  f.  h.  foster. 

I  have  found  that  by  feeding  sparingly  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  June  and  July,  allowing 
the  hens  to  become  poor  in  flesh,  and  then 
giving  all  the  oats  they  will  eat,  they  will 
moult  quickly,  easily  and  beautifully.  The 
shortest  season  of  moult,  the  healthiest  birds 
and  the  most  lustrous  plumage  were  obtained 
when  the  hens  had  free  access  to  a  stack  of 
mowed  oats.  Soft  feed  makes  pretty  plumage, 
but  sickly  hens.  rees  f.  jiatson. 

Sec’y  American  Langshan  Club. 

Sawdust  and  Shavings. — If  J.  B.,  James¬ 
town,  N.  Y.,  page  43G,  wants  a  good  deodor¬ 
ant  for  his  cow  stable,  and  can  procure  saw¬ 
dust  or  planer  shavings,  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter,  in  my  opinion,  having  used  them  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  for  bedding  and  absorbent,  and  I 
also  use  the  same  in  my  horse  stable.  This 
from  the  horse  stable  is  used  in  the  drop 
behind  the  cows  and  in  this  way  the  liquid 
(which  is  worth  more  than  the  solid)  is 
saved.  In  the  Summer  the  manure  and  bed¬ 
ding  from  the  horse  stable  is  dried  on  the  barn¬ 
yard  floor  and  used  in  the  drop  same  as  the 
Winter,  and  in  that  way  I  am  able  to  save 
it  all.  M.  e.  M. 

Guilford,  N.  Y. 

I  took  10  White  Wyandotte  yearlings  about 
the  last  of  August  and  shut  them  up  in  a 
pen,  and  did  not  feed  them  for  12  days,  with 
exception  of  a  handful  of  grain  about  every 
other  day.  I  gave  them  all  the  water  they 
wanted  during  these  12  days.  “At  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  12  days  1  let  them  out,  and  com¬ 
menced  feeding  a  heavy  ration,  all  they 
would  eat,  in  fact,  giving  them  a  variety, 
and  once  a  day  a  mash  and  also  beef  scrap 
or  animal  meal.  They  had  grass  in  the  runs. 
Eight  of  them  commenced  to  moult  in  a  very 
short  time.  They  laid  on  their  new  coat 
very  fast,  and  were  laying  again  in  about  six 
or  seven  weeks  from  time  I  began.  These 
hens  were  laying  at  time  the  experiment  be¬ 
gan.  They  laid  through  the  Winter  and  are 
still  laying.  One  of  the  10  it  did  not  seem 
to  affect;  she  moulted  at  the  usual  time,  and 
did  not  begin  laying  until  towards  Spring. 
The  other  did  not  moult  at  all ;  she  carried 
her  old  coat  through  the  Winter  and  moulted 
this  Spring.  I  did  not  give  them  any  medi¬ 
cine  or  tonic.  g.  b.  belding. 

East  Creek,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Leg  and  Body  Wash. 


When  it  comes  to  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  muscles,  tendons, 
etc.,  nothing  equals 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

for  restoring  normal  conditions. 
Apply  to  the  body  as  a  mild 
bath  and  put  on  light 
Sponge  the  legs  and 
on  light  bandages. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 


Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 


— A  specific  for  impure  blood  and  ail  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,”  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bewsre  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  bnt  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Speclflo  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Byes. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 
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.ofKILFLYh 


MORE -4 

MONEY! 


MS’ 

Cows  will  give  15  to  20  per 
cent  more  milk  if  protected 
from  the  torture  of  flies  with 


CHILD’S  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLYm 

Kills  flies  and  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
80  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Auk  dealer  for  Child'll  SO-BOB-SO  or  send  SI  (special 
price)  for  1-gal  can  and  Sprayer  complete  by  express. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
24  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


GEDKTEY  FARM 

I..  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 


HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


uviiJLfrjii  o  i  rvCifiiurjiv  oouuu 
Bon  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty — Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

ViT  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM.  White  Plains.  N.  X. 


“FUMA 


MM  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.’’  8o  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“1SS?“  “Fuma  Carton  Bisulphide"."SS‘ 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


nCATU  Tfl  I  IPC  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 

VkHiri  lU  LIOC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J .  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


QfllH  Tpyiooooooooo 

r  IIUL  I  If 

“  POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-j 
bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything — 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  youj 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the) 
asking— it's  worth  having.  *  < 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Yesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOG< 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OP  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

have  never  been  equaled 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  young  chicks. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  R.  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis  ,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2- 


Breeders’  Directory 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  o  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
8ervlce  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  W rite  foi 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
_  _  satisfactory ;  we  refund  the  money. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  or  open;  also  Spring  Pigs.  Registry  and  trans¬ 
fer  papers  go  with  every  individual  sold. 

WM.  MULLIGAN,  Rocklet,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


SPRIN6BANK  BERKSHIRES  IKS 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  8ows  bred  to  farrow  In  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  Fl-st-class  individuals  In 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Barge  English  Berkshires  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.  to 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  4, Syracuse,  N.Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SS’ 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


IMPROVED 


BARGE  YORKSHIRE 
SERVICE  BOARS  and 
Spring  Pigs,  from  imported  stock  at  right  prices. 
W.  H.  FISHER,  Spahr  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


LARGE,  IMPROVED  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  hog;  white,  easy  fattening,  prolific.  Both 
sexes  for  sale.  K.  E.  STEVENS,  R.  D  2,  No.  Madison, 
Lake  County,  Ohio. 

Registered  stock  mated,  not  akin;  April  and  May 
farrow.  Farmer's  Prices. 

V.  J.  SCHWARTZ.  East  Pharsalla,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
Bowersox.R.3;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


pURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES-— 

*Tbe  peer  of  any  In  America.  Write  yonr  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER,  R.  2,  Watervliet,Mich. 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Beglsttrwd  and  fradaa,  all  agaa  and  ••zai. 
and  of  champion  blood  for  tba  b ««f  and.  ml  lk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prlcas.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 


MYJbJM  db  SOPJ, 

Brldgeviile,  Delaware. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


4  GUERNSEY  HEIFERS  and  a  BULL. 

from  8  to  19  months  old.  The  nucleus  of  a  fine  hero. 
W.  A.  ALEXANDER.  Union  Springs,  New  York. 


14  CHOICE  REG.  GUERNSEYS. 

Five  young  Cows  in  milk, 3 to  i  yrs.  old;  three  2-yr.- 
Old  bred  Heifers;  two2-yr.  Bulls;two  Bull  CalvesS 
and 7  mos.  old;  two  Heifer  Calves,  6  and  8  mos.  old. 
A.  J.  SNYDER,  Plumsteadvllle,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


MARIGOLD  JERSEY  BULL  CALF  for  sale. 
1U  Price,  «  15.  BONNIE  BROOK  FARM,  Buffalo, N.Y 


SREGIAL  BARGAINS 

IN  RICHLY-BRED 

HOLSTEINS. 

Leading  families.  Write  me,  describlngwhatyou  wish. 
Will  quote  lowest  possible  prices  to  quick  buyers. 

N.  F.  SHOLES,  128  Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


for  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

*  Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL 

Ready  for  service.  $45.  Improved  Chester  White  Pigs; 
all  ages.  CHARLES  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y, 


1200  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  hatching  from  ouregg-type  strain.  We  have 
sele  cted  500  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding.  Send  for 
circular.  WHITE  &  RICE.  Box  A,  Yorktown,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS. 

Special  low  prices  for  June.  26  Eggs,  ®1.00. 
EMPIRE  POULTRY  FARM,  Seward,  New  York. 


— Rhode  Island  Reds,  Light  Brahmas. 
CiVl  VlO  Barred  Rocks.  Hardy,  prolific, 
pure  stock,  bred  on  separate  farmB  for  eggs  to  hatch 
at  6  oents  eaoh.  Write  to  WALTER  SHERMAN, 
25  Boulevard,  Middletown,  R.  I. 


vi  wuiuvii)  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs, $ 


E 


CQQ  at  25  p.  c.  Redaction.— Buff  Orpingtons, 
000  Wyandottes.  W.  &  B.  Rocks,  Leghorns.  Min- 
orcas.  Pit  Games, Guineas,  BantamB,  and  all  other 
breeds.  Mt.  Blanco  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Blanoo,  O. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  eto.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  Dook,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J .  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,  Telford, P*. 


SQUABS  PAY  HENS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  In  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  289  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SHEEP  NOTES. 

Hothouse  Lambs. — Is  it  profitable  for  the 
ordinary  farmer  to  raise  hothouse  lambs? 

Col.  Co.,  N.  Y.  v.  a.  e. 

The  name  “hothouse”  lamb  is  mislead¬ 
ing,  and  at  once  suggests  specially  heated 
buildings  and  such  luxuries  as  the  “ordi¬ 
nary”  farmer  does  not  possess.  These  are 
not  necessary.  It  does  pay  any  one  with 
a  liking  for  sheep,  who  has  good,  comfort¬ 
able,  dry  barns,  and  is  willing  to  feed  and 
care  for  them  well.  Lambs  are  dropped 
from  November  to  March.  Of  such  the 
supply  has  never  yet  equaled  the  demand, 
so  as  to  bring  the  price  below  that  of  a 
nice  margin  of  profit.  Prices  have  run 
from  $13  for  those  marketed  in  early  Jan¬ 
uary  to  $5  for  those  not  ready  before 
March.  In  these  latter  there  is  a  profit, 
but  much  less  of  course  than  the  former. 
They  must  be  fat  and  weigh  alive  not  less 
than  40  pounds. 

Early  Breeding— The  great  difficulty 
is  to  get  the  ordinary  sheep  to  breed  early 
enough  to  obtain  the  top  price.  The  Dor- 
sets  will  do  it  and  are  excellent  for  this 
purpose.  Half  bloods  of  this  breed  show 
a  marked  improvement  over  the  Downs, 
i  he  grades  of  the  Merino  will  also  breed 
much  earlier  than  the  latter.  The  ram 
mated  with  such  should  always  be  pure- 
blood,  and  of  the  mutton  breeds.  I  have 
never  been  successful  in  getting  many 
lambs  from  the  Downs  before  February. 
The  Tunis,  I  believe,  are  going  to  be  of 
value  for  this  purpose.  Clark  Allis,  of 
Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  been  very  success¬ 
ful  with  this  breed.  They  are  natives  of 
Africa,  used  to  breed  when  me  weather  is 
warm.  The  lambs  also  lay  on  fat  very 
rapidly.  They  are  very  prepotent  and  fix 
their  characteristics  on  their  offspring 
with  certainty.  I  had  become  so  im¬ 
pressed  witn  their  value  for  early  lambs 
that  last  August  I  purchased  a  Tunis 
ram.  The  ewes  were  nearly  pure  blood 
Shropshires.  Although  I  did  not  get  my 
lambs  any  earlier  than  usual  from  such 
ewes,  out  of  30  odd  lambs  there  were  only 
two  or  three  that  showed  any  Shropshire 
form  or  characteristics.  Some  have  said 
that  a  ram  of  a  breed  noted  for  mating  in 
warm  weather  will  induce  ewes  of  any 
kind  to  breed  earlier.  This  has  not  been 
my  experience.  I  think  it  depends  largely 
on  the  ewes,  i'hey  should  be  kept  rather 
thin,  and  if  started  taking  on  flesh  about  the 
time  the  male  is  put  with  them  and  given 
a  little  heating  food  like  corn  or  rye,  they 
will  breed  early.  The  lambs  will  be  much 
stronger  if  the  ram  is  only  allowed  to  run 
with  the  flock  at  night,  and  in  addition  to 
his  fodder  is  given  wnat  oats  he  will  eat 
up  clean. 

In  New  York  State  many  of  the  flocks 
are  small.  We  like  the  lambs  to  come 
early  and  prefer  twins,  except  for  lambs 
for  Winter  market.  I  think,  however,  on 
an  average  the  lambs  raised  will  not  be 
over  a  lamb  to  a  sheep.  I  can  get  more 
profit  from  two  lambs  at  $3  each  than  one 
at  $4.  If  ewes  and  lambs  are  well  fed 
there  need  not  be  any  difference  in  the 
price,  but  it  will  take  a  little  longer  to  ma¬ 
ture  the  twins.  We  want  to  get  above  the 
average.  I  know  not  a  few  successful 
sheep  keepers,  who  raise  at  least  a  third 
more  lambs  than  they  have  ewes.  I  know 
of  two  cases  where  there  was  an  average 
of  two  lambs  to  a  sheep,  enough  ewes 
running  three  to  balance  those  that  only 
had  one.  t  ne  ram  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  twins.  First  in  his  breeding;  that  is, 
from  a  breed  like  the  Southdowns,  that 
are  very  likely  to  produce  twins;  then  his 
individual  heredity.  I  once  selected  a 
ram  partly  because  he  was  a  triplet,  and  1 
never  had  so  large  a  proportion  of  twins 
as  from  him.  Next  his  physical  condition 
and  treatment  at  time  of  mating. 

Shearing.— As  to  time  of  shearing 
sheep  were  formerly  washed  (?),  which 
usually  consisted  of  dipping  them  in  a 
stream  so  cold  that  the  men  handling  them 
had  to  (?)  take  liquor  to  keep  themselves 
from  contracting  a  severe  cold.  ^  The  men 
always  changed  their  clothes.  The  sheep 
could  not,  and  with  this  wet  cold  over¬ 
coat  next  to  their  skin,  unless  the  wash¬ 
ing  was  done  very  late  in  the  season,  death 
often  followed,  laid  to  the  shearing,  but 
due  to  the  washing.  Now  few  in  this 
State  wash  their  sheep.  If  the  sheep  are 
warmly  housed  it  is  much  better  to  shear 
in  early  Spring,  the  last  of  March  or  first 
of  April,  selecting  a  mild  day.  Then 
crowd  them  a  little  closer  in  the  pens 
than  usual.  I  have  practiced  this  for  a 
number  of  years  and  have  never  lost  a 
sheep  from  this  cause.  In  fact,  they  feel 
the  change  less  than  when  they  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  neat  of  their  fleece  and  are 
then  deprived  of  it,  and  compelled  to  lie 
on  the  cold  ground  and  often  exposed  to 
rain.  Unless  the  ewe  is  particularly  well 
fed  she  will  make  very  little  wool  when 
she  is  suckling  her  lamb.  Often  the  wool 
comes  off  at  this  time  and  is  lost.  The 
lamb  can  also  get  to  the  udder  better  if 
the  wool  is  off.  There  is  no  loss  from 
the  wool  getting  dirty  by  the  sheep  scour¬ 
ing  after  they  go  on  the  soft  grass.  Both 
they  and  the  lambs  can  be  easily  dipped 


for  ticks,  and  a  better  lamb  is  always  the 
result.  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


SORE  MOUTH  IN  PIGS. 

My  Spring  litter  of  pigs  have  a  disease 
that  starts  in  the  form  of  a  scab  on  the  nose 
and  in  the  mouth,  and  keeps  getting  larger, 
until  it  forms  into  a  canker.  Cut  into  it  and 
it  is  a  gristly  pus.  What  is  it?  F.  c. 

Hartington,  Neb. 

Occasionally  this  disease  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  pig  farm.  Opinions  dif¬ 
fer  as  to  the  cause.  By  some  k  is  thought 
to  be  filthy  quarters ;  by  others  that  the 
young  pigs  in  sucking  wound  each  other 
with  their  sharp  teeth  and  disease  germs 
getting  in  these  wounds  cause  the  sores. 
Again  it  is  thought  to  be  caused  by  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  sow’s  milk. 
It  may  be  that  all  these  have  something 
to  do  with  causing  it.  I  have  not  had  a 
case  on  this  farm  for  25  years,  not  since 
departing  from  the  old  way  and  giving 
better  attention  to  sanitary  conditions. 
With  cases  that  are  very  bad  probably 
the  best  way  out  is  to  kill  and  burn  or 
bury.  To  cure  cases  that  are  worth  cur¬ 
ing  catch  the  pigs  and  with  a  sharp  knife 
cut  out  all  appearance  of  pus;  then  wash 
with  carbolic  acid  diluted  one  part  of  the 
acid  to  nine  parts  of  water.  Wash  with 
this  once  a  day.  When  the  sores  are 
cleansed  of  pus  dip  the  nose  in  the  solu¬ 
tion.  Equally  as  good  as  this,  I  think, 
will  be  found  the  sheep  dips  like  Zeno- 
leurn  made  from  coal  tar.  They  can  be 
used  without  diluting,  but  I  think  they  are 
rather  strong  without  it.  Equal  parts  of 
water  and  the  fluid  will  be  strong  enough, 
dipping  the  pig’s  nose  in  the  solution. 
Continue  the  dipping  daily  till  the  sores 
begin  to  heal,  when  the  treatment  can  be 
given  every  other  day.  The  disease  may 
run  through  a  litter,  but  I  hardly  think  it 
will  continue  to  other  litters  unless  they 
run  together  and  there  is  thieving  done  by 
the  pigs  to  get  more  than  their  share  of 
milk.  Improve  the  sanitary  conditions 
surrounding  the  herd,  and  the  disease  may 
never  appear  again  on  the  farm. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


ORPHAN  LAMBS  ARE  WOOLLY. 

A.  L.  Dent,  a  farmer  of  the  school  section, 
near  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  sheared  three  or¬ 
phan  lambs  that  turned  off  the  largest  fleeces 
of  wool  ever  sheared  from  lambs  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  One  of  them  weighed  20  pounds  and 
another  weighed  16%  pounds.  Last  year 
Mr.  Dent  sold  the  clips  of  these  sheep  for 
$4.50  and  this  year  the  wool  netted  him 
$0.50.  He  had  another  lamb  that  weighed 
200  pounds  and  brought  him  $8.  The  clip 
from  the  lambs  will  be  put  on' exhibition  at 
the  World’s  Fair  by  Coffin  Bros.,  who  bought 
them. 

The  above  clipping  from  a  local  paper 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  sheep  in 
this  region.  I  had  lambs — a  cross  with 
the  Cotswold — that  did  nearly  as  well, 
clipped  nearly  15  pounds  of  clean  wool. 
Sheep  here  require  no  feeding  or  housing 
in  Winter,  but  feed  in  the  fields  all  the 
year.  With  the  use  of  rape  and  Crimson 
clover,  which  thrive  well  in  our  open 
Winter,  some  wonderful  results  can  be 
obtained  in  the  Puget  Sound  region  of 
Washington  from  sheep  by  careful  man¬ 
agement;  in  fact,  more  than  is  yet 
dreamed  of.  J.  f.  cass. 

Washington. 

IMPORTED  ANGORA  GOATS. 

How  about  the  following  bit  of  news? 

The  steamship  Susquehanna,  which  arrived 
at  New  York  in  May  from  South  African 
ports,  brought  in  149  Angora  goats.  They 
are  for  G.  A.  Early,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
will  attempt  to  domesticate  them.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  recently  placed  an  embargo 
on  all  live  stock  in  South  Africa,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  taken  out.  These  animals, 
however,  were  purchased  before  the  Boer 
War  and  do  not  come  under  the  restriction. 
Several  attempts  have  heretofore  been  made 
to  domesticate  Angoras,  but  without  success. 

The  writer  has  been  on  a  farm  where 
three  Angoras  were  kept  simply  for  pets 
and  without  any  special  thought  of  profit. 
They  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  hayloft 
and  never  mistook  anything  else  for  good 
Timothy  hay.  They  walked  over  four- 
foot  poultry  netting  fences,  stood  on  their 
hind  legs  and  ate  the  choicest  grapes  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  girdled  some  young 
fruit  trees  and  broke  into  the  feed  house 
and  ate  grain,  and  also  the  dry  hotel 
bread  purchased  for  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment.  We  never  made  any  effort  to  do¬ 
mesticate  them,  as  they  seemed  perfectly 
able  to  domesticate  themselves. 

This  is  not  meant  for  a  slur  at  Angoras. 
They  are  not  only  beautiful  pets,  but  I 
believe  can  be  made  profitable,  but  let  the 
beginner  provide  a  suitable  place  well 
fenced,  before  he  buys  his  goats,  unless 
he  intends  to  devote  all  his  time  to  watch¬ 
ing  them.  H.  A.  H. 

Linden,  N.  J. 

Aiding  Hens. — Tell  your  correspondent 
who  has  the  “ailing  hens,”  page  439,  the 
trouble  is  too  much  food,  too  much  stimulat¬ 
ing  food  and  too  little  exercise.  I  had  the 
experience  described  once  with  hens,  only 
worse,  and  1  found  that  regulating  the  diet 
and  giving  more  chance  to  exercise  was  a 
cure.  Scatter  all  food  possible,  often  and  in 
small  quantities  in  litter,  if  hens  are  con¬ 
fined,  and  make  them  scratch  and  get  a  lit¬ 
tle  at  a  time,  Nature’s  way.  If  ranging  feed 
morning  and  night  only.  J.  l.  l. 

Minong,  Wis. 


The  Separator  News 

Did  you  think  all  separators  were 
alike— that  any  kind  was  good  enough 
I  —that  makers  of  bucket  bowl  separa- 
I  tors  would  tell  you  their  machines  are 
poor?  Some  dairymen  have  thought 
so— have  dropped  a  bunch  of  money 
that  way.  But  you’ll  not  if  you  in¬ 
vestigate— read  The  Separator  News— 
learn  that 

Separators  are  Vastly  Different 

A  cow’s  leg  and  tail  may  look  alike, 
but  they’re  very  different.  One  is  good 
for  support— the  other  to  swipe  your 
f  ace  in  fly  time. 

SEMRATORS  are  just 
as  different.  The 
SeparatorNewstells 
how,  tells  it  plainly, 
tells  why  Tubulars 
are  best,  appeals  to 
I  your  judgment.  Tu- 
I  bulars  recover  more 
butter  fat —  skim 
twice  as  clean  by 
official  tests.  It’sthe. 
only  simple  bowl 
separator.  TheSep- 
I  arator  News  tells 
about  separators— is  issued  periodical¬ 
ly— subscription  free.  Write  for  it 
and  catalog  No.  C-153. 


Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


P  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

Are  as  much  better  than 
the  best  of  imitating  separators 
as  such  machines  are  better 
than  setting  systems. 


Send  for  new  Catalogue 
and  name  of  nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
Chicago. 


74  Cortlandt  St. 
New  York. 


Separator  Truths. 

They  stand  out  best  in  the  trial.  We’re 
not  afraidtolet  honestmen  try  the 
popular  priced 

AMERICAN. 


Seeing  it  work  sells  it.  That’s  our  plan. 
It’s  a  machine  that  wins  its  way. 
Shall  we  send  catalog  ?  It’s  free. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Box  1069,  Balnbridgo,  N.  Y. 


Green  Mountain 

and  Not-LI-Mah,  4 

SILOS 

lead  all  others  in  preserving  and 
convenience.  Rightly  curved 
perfect  fitting  staves,  tongued 
and  grooved,  extra  strong 
hoops,  new  patent  door.  Also 
handle  Cream'  ry  Supplies,  En¬ 
silage  Ma  hinery.  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  etc.,  everything  the  best. 
Books  free.  Write  for  a  copy 
todfly. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO..  Rutland.  VL 


s 


CIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTERS.— Out 
Corn  quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears 
knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
K.  EOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


i  strain  of  hard  work 
man  or  beast  is  quickly 
relieved  by 


SLOAN'S 

LINIMENT 


"The  Smalley' 

Cutters  and  Blowers 

The  only  Cutter  and  Blower  containing  safety  feed  device, 
safety  belt  pulley  and  safety  balance  wheel.  Light  power 
required.  Will  elevate  into  any  silo.  Exceedingly  strong 
andsold  on  their  meritatlow  prices.  Also  ensilage  car¬ 
riers,  silos,  horse  powers,  threshers,  hay  presses. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


Wilder’s 

“Whirlwind' 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

OR  SHREDDER 

Will  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties  on  THIS 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
that  1 1  will  run  with  1  ess  power 
and  do  faster  work,  prove 
more  convenient  to  use  And 
safer,  stronger  and  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other  BLOWER 
SILO  FILLER  made.  Get 
our  proposition  and  printed 
matter. 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPL.  CO., 
MONROE,  MICH 

Box20 


Shoo-Fly 


r^.vy.v-.;ii0'Y’-V  THE 

ANIMAL’S 
FRIEND 


No.  1 


Br-ginning  of 
Fly  time  these 
c  o  w  a  w  e  re 
•  equal  in  every 
respect.  No.  1  was  sprayed 
and  she  continued  to  give  20  qts.  milk  daily 
through  Fly  season ;  No. 2  lost  so  much  milk 
»  and  flesh  were  obliged  to  use 
to  keep  her  alive,  half  cent's  worth  of  which 
would  have  made  No.  2  as  profitable  as  No.  1. 
Shoo-Fly  is  the  original  stock  protector  used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885  after  testing  imitations,  because  it  protects  cows  much 
longer  in  pasture.  It  prevents  contagious  abortion  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  cures  all  sores,  scratches,  skin  diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc. 
NO  LICE  inpoultry  house  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed.  Beware  of 
imitations  that  lastouly  afewhoursand  make  sores.  Ifyourdealer 
does  not  keep  Shoo-Fly  (made  in  Philadelphia,  l*a.,)  send  $1.00 
for  latest  Improved  Three  Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly 
to  protect  200  cows.  Cash  returned  if  cows  are  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.  Phila.,Pa. 


SMALLEY  SILO  FILLER-, 


The  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  ensilage  machine  built. 
No  silo  owner  can  afford  to  do  without  the  New  Smulley 
Special  No.  IS.  No  fear  of  breakages.  Largest  capacity. 
Guaranteed  to  handle  bundlesas  large  as  any  corn  binder  can 
bind,  quickest  am  l  cleanest  work.  Will  fill  any  silo.  Smalley 
Safety  Blower  elevates  up  to  50  feet.  Sold  on  positive  guar¬ 
antee.  Catalog  explains  the  strong  points  of  the  SMALLEY 
and  proves  it  to  be  the  best  machine  made.  Write  for  it. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Box  R  Manitowoc,  WIs. 


New  and  Improved 
with  Self  Feed  Table. 


Send  for 
Free  Catalogue. 


BLIZZARD 


Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutter  or 
Shredder  with  Wind  Elevator 

Docs  tetter  work  than  any 
other  I£  nsllage  orFoddcr  Cut¬ 
ter  ever  niude;  willelev&teto 
any  desired  height  and  la  any  di¬ 
rection.  Kernels  of  corn  ground 
into  meal,  mixed  all  through  the 
silage.  Stalks  and  leaves  battered 
and  softened,  seuloquicker,  pack  closer. 
Silo  will  take  1-4  more  Silage.  Less  beating, 
fermentation,  and  souring.  Better  and  sweeter 
silage.  Good  for  all  stock;  no  waste,  all  palatable  .nd 
well  digested.  Does  splendid  work  in  shredding  and 
»  cutting  dry  stalks.  Fully  guaranteed. 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  09  Canton,  Ohio. 
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HUMOROUS 


Twelve  months  are  sufficient  to  learn  how  to 
talk 

With  babyhood’s  prattle  and  tears, 

And  then  to  learn  not  to  it  commonly  takes 

A  trifle  of  seventy  years. 

— New  York  Sun. 

“I  wonder  why  people  always  speak  of 
Earth  as  she?”  “It’s  natural  enough. 
Nobody  knows  exactly  what  her  age  is.” 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“What  do  you  like  most  about  going  to 
Sunday  School,  my  little  man?”  asked  the 
benevolent  stranger.  “Coming  home,” 
promptly  replied  the  little  man. — Philadel¬ 
phia  Record. 

He:  “Yes;  I  loved  a  girl  once,  but 
didn’t  marry  her.”  She:  “Why  not?” 
He:  “Oh!  she  made  a  fool  of  me.”  She: 
“It’s  queer  what  lasting  impressions  some 
girls  make.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

Mrs.  Newcomb:  “I  see  that  mosquet- 
aire  gloves  are  not  going  to  be  worn  this 
Summer.”  Mrs.  Subbubs:  “Is  that  so? 
Well,  that  certainly  shows  that  sprinkling 
crude  oil  did  some  good,  after  all.” — 
Judge. 

Mrs.  Colls:  “And  when  you  told  him 
I  was  married,  did  he  seem  to  be  sorry?” 
Friend :  “Oh,  yes ;  he  said  so  quite  frank¬ 
ly.”  Mrs.  Colls:  “Did  he  really?”  Friend: 
“Yes;  indeed,  he  said  he  was  extremely 
sorry,  although  he  didn’t  know  the  man 
personally  !”■ — Tit-Bits. 

Auntie  (to  little  niece,  aged  seven,  who 
has  been  left  temporarily  in  charge  of 
brother,  aged  three)  :  “Well,  Effie,  dear, 
I  hope  you  have  been  quite  a  mother  to 
him  while  mummy’s  been  away.”  Effie: 
“Oh,  yes,  auntie  dear,  I  have !  I’ve  smacked 
him  three  times.” — Melbourne  Leader. 

Teacher:  “Have  you  looked  up  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ‘imbibes,’  Fanny?” 
Fanny:  “Yes,  ma’am.”  Teacher:  “Well, 
what  does  it  mean?”  Fanny:  “To  take 
in.”  Teacher:  “Yes.  Now  give  a  sen¬ 
tence  using  the  word.”  “Fanny:  “My 
aunt  imbibes  boarders.” — Woman’s  Home 
Companion. 

“You  have  been  fighting  again,  Tom¬ 
my  1”  “I  couldn’t  help  it,  mamma.  That 
Stapleford  boy  sassed  me.”  “That  was  no 
reason  for  fighting.  You  should  have  re¬ 
membered  that  ‘a  soft  answer  turneth 
away  wrath,’  and  given  him  a  soft  an¬ 
swer.”  “I  did ;  I  hit  him  with  a  chunk 
o’  mud.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Among  other  things,”  remarked  the 
temperance  man,  “I  consider  water  a  good 
sleep  producer.”  “And  so  do  I,”  rejoined 
the  suburbanite.  “I  empty  a  pitcher  each 
evening  before  retiring  and  then  I  can 
sleep  like  a  top.”  “And  you  really  drink 
a  pitcher  of  water?”  “No;  I  empty  it  on 
the  dog  that  howls  under  my  window.”-— 
Chicago  News. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtVHOLESAIiE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  price3  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL, 

25  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coflees,  Spices, 
Extracts  tgnd  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  !>.,  care  of 


TH*  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  P.O.Box  289,81-33  Vesey  fit., N.Y 


DEDERICK’S 

Continuous  BELTPRESS 

Mounted  on  balance  wheels,  saving  weight  and 
cost  of  truck.  Double  crank  gear— one  on  each 
side  equalizes  strain.  Automatic  condenser 
combining  advantage  of  condenser  and  auto¬ 
matic  feeder.  A  dapted  to  any  farm  horse  power 
or  engine.  Write  for  our  catalogue.  It’s  free, 
f,  k.  DEDERICK’S  8018,93  Tivoli  St.,  Albany,  1>Y. 


Newest  Addition  lo  the  Buckeye  Family 

W e  here  present  our  latest  and  newest  addition  to  the 
large  and  well-known  Buckeye  family  of  Cultivators. 


Ch 


12S 


co  cr 


BUCKEYE 

Balanced  Frame 

Walking  Cultivator 

Some  larmers  prefer  a  walking  Culti¬ 
vator.  This  machine  will  meet  their 
approval,  as  it  Is  a  Perfectly  Balanced 
Frame  Walker  and  has  many  improvements 
found  on  no  other  walking  cultivator.  The  axle  Is  one  continuous  piece,  giving  u 
great  strength,  and  removing  all  liability  of  Joints  working  loose  and  wobbling.  Is 
light,  neat  and  durable.  Can  be  furnished  with  either  rigid  or  parallel  beams.  The  com¬ 
plete  BUCKEYEfamily  will  interest  progressive  larmers.  At  your  dealers  or  write  for  catalogue. 

P.  P.  MAST  &.  CO.)  9  Canal  St.,  Springfield)  Ohio. 
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Ilalnn  o  ame  Walking:  Cultivator 
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Keep  the  Hens 
Warm. 

PAROID 

is  recommended  by  some  of  the 
largest  poultrymen  as  tlie  most 
economical  roofing  and  siding  for 
poultry  houses,  sheds,  etc.  Shingles 
and  clapboards  cost  more  and  do 
not  keep  the  buildings  as  dry  and 


warm. 


YOU  CAN  APPLY  IT  YOURSELF 

with  roofing  kit  in  each  roll.  It  does  not  require  painting  when  first 
applied,  and  lies  flat.  Scud  to-day  for  free  samples  and  our  booklet, 

“Building  Economy.” 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


FARM  WORK 

As  necessary  as  the  work  in  the  field  is  the  care  of  the ’ 
buildings.  1  f  they  are  not  properly  roofed  their  usefulness  is 
impaired.  Your  farm  buildings  should  be  roofed  with 

Rex  Fiintkote  Roofing 

It  is  made  of  the  best  wool  fibre,  is  waterproof 
fire-resisting,  and  costs  less  than  shingles.  It  is 
used  instead  of  tin,  tar,  and  galvanized  iron  on 
account  of  its  superior  qualities.  Any  one  can  lay  it. 
Our  book  is  filled  with  roofing  information,  and  you  should  _ 
have  it  together  with  free  samples  if  you  own  or  use  a  farm 
building.  Send  for  our  agent’s  name  in  your  locality. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  St.,  Boston. 


'lOOKFORTHEflQnvERYROU 
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Farauhar  it  Threshing*  Machinery 

T  1  cost  in  damage  and  delay.  Farqnharengines,  boi 


Quality  of  material  and  manufacture 
count  for  all  in  threshing  machinery. 
_  Every  farmer  knows  what  breakdowns 

cost  in  damage  and  delay.  Farqnharengines,  boilers  and  separators  are  built  with  every 
possible  improvement  and  convenience  that  is  consistent  with  durability  and  service.AVe 
do  not  experiment  on  our  customers.  FAKQUIIAK  SEPARATORS  are  unex¬ 
celled  in  capacity,  made  in  three  styles  20  to  *10  inch  cylinders,  for  all  kinds  of  grains,  and 
for  all  sections  of  the  country.  Ajax  Threshing 
Engines  are  strong,  durable  and  easy  steam¬ 
ers,  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed. 

Write  for  our  new  1904  catalogue  c“ 
engines,  boilers,  saw  mills,  and 
threshers.  The  finest  and  most 
complete  catalogue  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  line  mailed  free. 

See  oar  Exhibit  in  Palace 
of  Agriculture,  St.  Loaia. 

A.  B.  Fnrquhar  (  o.,  Ltd. 

York,  Pa. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 
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GUARANTEED  STRAWBERRIES. 

Packing,  Labeling  and  Selling  Choice  Fruit. 

Fig.  210  shows  a  quart  basket  of  Glen  Mary  straw¬ 
berries,  as  grown  by  T.  C.  Kevitt,  of  New  Jersey.  He 
has  been  especially  successful  with  this  as  a  market 
variety.  The  label  shown  is  a  strip  of  parchment  paper 
about  eight  inches  long  and  four  wide.  It  is  laid  on 
the  bottom,  the  berries  are  piled  on  it,  and  the  printed 
part  sticks  out.  The  idea  is  to  guarantee  that  the  fruit 
is  honestly  packed.  Every  berry  in  baskets  bearing  this 
label  is  picked  by  the  stem  and  laid  in  the  basket,  not 
dropped  in.  But  how  is  it  possible  to  get  the  picking 
done  in  this  way?  Mr.  Kevitt  has  found  that  for  very 
choice  berries  hiring  the  picking  done  at  so  much  a 
quart  is  not  satisfactory.  He  now  hires  by 
the  day,  giving  $2  for  eight  hours,  with  no 
deduction  for  time  lost  by  showers.  He  pays 
a  foreman  $3  per  day  to  do  nothing  but 
inspect  the  work.  He  keeps  on  the  move 
and  holds  the  pickers  strictly  to  their  in¬ 
structions.  This  seems  like  expensive 
business,  but  it  puts  up  the  berries  in  such 
shape  that  they  can  be  depended  upon. 

These  berries  are  expected  to  wholesale  at 
an  average  of  18  or  20  cents  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  all  that 
get  here  in  good  condition  will,  but  they 
must  be  disposed  of  quickly  and  without 
much  handling.  A  little  shaking  up  re¬ 
moves  the  gilt-edge  look  and  puts  them  in 
the  same  class  as  thousands  of  quarts  of 
common  fruit. 

This  plan  of  Mr.  Kevitt’s  strikes  us  as 
being  more  desirable  than  placing  the 
grower’s  card  in  the  bottom  of  the  basket. 

It  is  true  that  the  card  falls  out  when  the 
basket  is  emptied,  but  in  most  cases  the 
housekeeper  who  will  pay  for  an  extra 
grade  of  berries  does  not  empty  the  basket 
herself;  that  is  done  by  a  domestic  who 
is  not  likely  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
card.  The  projecting  tag,  however,  strikes 
the  eye  of  the  purchaser,  and  even  if  she 
does  not  select  the  fruit  in  the  market,  she 
is  likely  to  inspect  them  when  received, 
and  thus  is  sure  to  be  impressed  by  the 
advertisement.  The  legend  “U  C  top  U 
C  all”  is  not  original  with  Mr.  Kevitt. 

We  have  seen  it  many  times  on  Hale’s 
peach  baskets.  * _ 

BRIDGE-GRAFTED  TREES. 

What  To  Do  With  Them. 

One  of  our  readers  in  southern  New 
York  sends  us  the  following:  “What  future 
course  should  he  pursued  after  binding 
girdled  fruit  trees  with  waxed  cloth,  and 
bridge-grafting  them?  Should  the  cloth  be 
left  on  permanently,  removed  or  slit  along 
length  of  tree  trunk?” 

Success  in  saving  girdled  trees  by  bridge-grafting  is 
almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  skill  with  which  the 
grafting  itself  is  done.  When  once  the  scions  or 
bridges  have  “taken”  the  after  treatment  is,  by  some, 
considered  of  minor  importance.  Skillful  orchardists, 
however,  take  no  risks,  but  do  what  they  can  to  assist 
nature  in  a  sound  healing  of  the  wounds.  Personally,  in¬ 
stead  of  waxed  cloths  1  should  prefer  to  use  a  thorough 
coating  of  good  grafting  wax.  This  air  and  water¬ 
tight  coating  may  be  maintained  indefinitely,  or  as  long 
as  the  wound  may  need  it,  by  simply  pressing  it  down 
tightly  in  place  as  the  growth  of  scions  or  new  wood 
above  and  below  the  wound  displaces  it  and  leaves  crev¬ 
ices  or  openings.  Were  I  the  owner  of  the  trees  in 
question  I  should  remove  the  cloth  from  about  the 
trees  and  substitute  grafting  wax.  Still,  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  nor,  for  that  matter,  are  any  other 


of  the  careful  methods  of  treatment.  The  wounds  are 
sometimes  banked  securely  with  soil  alone,  and  in  some 
cases  left  without  binding,  waxing  or  banking — which 
seems  very  careless — but  the  prime  requisites,  as  before 
stated,  are  care  and  painstaking  attention  to  details  in 
the  insertion  of  the  scions.  Where  several  scions  or 
“bridges”  have  been  inserted  successfully  they  will 
usually,  in  time,  so  far  repair  the  work  of  mice  or  rab¬ 
bits  as  scarcely  to  leave  an  unsightly  trace  of  the  original 
WOUnd.  F.  H.  BALLOU. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station. 

A  great  deal  of  damage  was  done  through  this  part 
of  the  country  by  mice  last  Winter.  Hundreds  of  fruit 
trees  of  all  sizes  were  girdled.  Bridge-grafting  was 
tried  very  commonly  to  remedy  this  damage.  We  tried 


it  on  a  considerable  number  of  apple  trees  on  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Agricultural  College  ground.  Fig.  211,  page 
490,  shows  one  of  these  trees.  As  you  will  see,  the  ends 
of  the  bridge  scions  were  first  heavily  covered  with 
grafting  wax,  and  were  then  tied  in  with  waxed  twine. 
The  whole  was  finally  covered  with  a  wrapping  of 
gunnysack  loosely  tied  on.  It  is  our  expectation  to 
remove  the  gunnysack  whenever  indications  seem  to 
make  it  desirable,  either  this  Summer  or  next  Spring. 
The  cords  which  are  tied  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
will  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  growth  of  the  trunk  begins 
to  make  visible  indentations.  We  think  that  no  other 
special  attention  will  be  necessary.  I  may  say  that  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  trees  treated  seem  to  be 
coming  on  very  nicely,  although  as  shown  in  the  picture 
they  were  severely  girdled.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Massachusetts. 


I  have  used  hot  wax  exclusively  for  several  years  to 
cover  exposed  wood  in  such  work;  then  wrap  with 
strip  of  cloth  wound  spirally,  finishing  by  again  using 
hot  wax  over  bandage,  effectively  excluding  both  air 
ana  water.  I  never  remove  or  slit  bandages,  and  have 
never  seen  the  slightest  inj  ury  in  consequence,  so  would 
advise  your  correspondent,  or  others  interested,  to  let 
the  wrappings  alone,  unless  they  are  of  very  strong 
cloth  and  several  thicknesses,  in  which  case,  about  the 
middle  of  June,  I  would  examine  to  ascertain  whether 
the  restriction  was  sufficient  to  begin  “choking,”  and  if 
so  would  slit  enough  to  allow  some  loosening.  I  would 
much  prefer  that  it  remain  on  during  the  season,  because 
in  bridge-grafting  a  tree  stock  there  is  necessarily 
much  of  the  inner  structure  exposed  that  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  covered  with  new  growth 
very  quickly,  but  should  have  the  entire 
season,  possibly  some  of  the  next.  In 
every  case  I  would  wax  over  all  bared  sur¬ 
face  before  bandaging.  As  a  matter  of 
some  interest  I  wish  to  make  the  state¬ 
ment  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  in 
scions  (bridge-graft)  where  a  tree  has 
been  entirely  denuded  of  bark  for  several 
inches  of  its  length,  provided  it  is  not 
gnawed  deeper  than  the  bark  (all  of  it)  ; 
that  is,  that  the  alburnum  be  largely  cut 
away  as  sometimes  occurs,  and  secondl}, 
that  the  wound  be  not  allowed  much  ex¬ 
posure  to  dry  out  the  alburnum  before 
being  treated  with  a  coat  of  warm  grafting 
wax,  and  preferably  then  wound  with 
cloth.  With  either  of  these  provisions 
lacking  the  only  salvation  of  the  tree  is 
bridge-grafting.  This  may  surprise  some 
of  your  readers,  but  I  have  thoroughly 
proven  it  many  times  in  practice. 

Iowa.  FRANK  0.  HARRINGTON. 

My  experience  is  very  limited  as  to  mice 
injuring  young  trees.  What  few  I  have 
had  occasion  to  treat  I  have  simply  cov¬ 
ered  the  injured  section  with  grafting  wax 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  In  the  case  men¬ 
tioned  I  would  leave  the  waxed  cloth  until 
the  injury  seemed  to  be  somewhat  re¬ 
paired,  and  then  remove  it.  I  should  not 
think  it  would  do  any  harm  to  leave  the 
cloth  on  until  the  latter  part  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  or  early  Fall.  j.  R.  Cornell. 

New  York. 


VETCH  AS  A  FORAGE  CROP. 

Suppose  that  for  the  time  we  here  in 
the  East  drop  the  Alfalfa  discussion  long 
enough  for  some  of  the  valuable  exper¬ 
iments  with  it  now  in  progress  to  ripen 
into  a  fuller  knowledge  of  its  practical 
working  value  in  our  section.  The  prog¬ 
ress  which  has  been  made  during  the  last 
dozen  years  in  dairy  forage  management 
is  encouraging.  Institute  work  demonstrates  that  stub¬ 
born  inertia  is  giving  way  to  active  interest  in  improve¬ 
ment.  Not  the  men  only,  but  the  women  also  put  ques¬ 
tions  about  Alfalfa  and  kindred  subjects  last  Winter. 
The  terms  vetch  and  tare-  are  synonymous.  Our  Bibli¬ 
cal  training  has  taught  us  to  class  the  tare  with  such 
persistent  but  disagreeable  vegetation  as  the  Canada 
thistle  or  the  burdock.  The  wheat  grower  perhaps  has 
good  reason  to  continue  this  classification,  but  the  dairy 
farmer  will  take  another  point  of  view.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  argue  in  favor  of  the  leguminous  crop  or 
home-grown  nitrogen.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time 
before  we  find  anything  better  than  our  old  acquaint¬ 
ances,  clover  and  peas,  for  Summer  use  as  leguminous 
forage  crops.  But  our  system  calls  for  a  Winter  legume 
to  stand  in  the  rotation  where  wheat  and  rye  stand. 

The  vetch  has  been  talked  about,  but  has  not  attracted 
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very  much  attention.  Last  Fall,  at  the  suggestion  of  Prof. 
L.  A.  Clinton,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
I  sowed  a  peck  with  1J4  bushel  of  rye  upon  an  acre  of 
corn  stubble.  During  the  Fall  and  Winter  the  vetch 
made  but  little  show  in  the  rye,  but  in  May  the  growth 
began,  and  May  28,  when  the  crop  was  cut  to  preserve 
the  palatability  of  the  rye,  the  vetch  was  doing  finely,  but 
needed  one  or  two  weeks’  more  growth.  Apparently  its 
maturity  is  nearer  that  of  wheat.  If  so  a  wheat  and 
vetch  mixture  would  be  a  good  thing,  although  contrary 
to  Scripture.  Indications  prophesy  that  vetch  is  an  im¬ 
portant  coming  forage  crop  for  New  England,  because 
it  is  a  Winter  legume.  The  high  price  of  the  seed  is  a 
drawback  to  its  introduction,  but  this  may  be  remedied, 
as  the  price  is  said  to  be  high  from  lack  of  demand 
rather  than  from  intrinsic  expense  of  raising. 

Since  going  out  to  St.  Louis  I  have  been  carefully 
through  the  State  exhibits,  and  interviewed  such  men  as 
1  could  find  connected  with  them  upon  the  subject  of 
vetches  with  the  following  results :  I  have  put  down 
section  and  exhibit  number  so  that  if  anyone  going  there 
later  wished  to  pursue  the  investigation  he  could  do  so. 
In  the  Canada  exhibit.  Section  111,  vetch  seed  .was 
shown,  No.  2789.  It  is  not  sown  there  with  Winter 
grains,  but  as  a  Summer  crop  either  alone  or  with  oats 
or  oats  and  peas.  It  matures  two  or  three  weeks  ahead 
of  oats  and  peas.  In  the  Virginia  exhibit,  Section  120, 
exhibit  No.  777,  Sand  or  Hairy  vetch  seed  is  shown. 
In  the  Louisiana  exhibit,  Section  102,  exhibit  No.  14G, 
vetch  seed  is  shown.  Oregon  has  a  small  exhibit  ol 
vetch  seed.  Colorado  has  no  exhibit  of  vetch  seed,  as  it 
grows  wild  there  and  is  not  cultivated.  It  i§  highly 
esteemed,  however,  as  a  valuable  forage  crop,  self-sowj 
ing  on  fallow  ground.  A  sample  of  wild  vetch  forage 
was  shown  in  their  forage  exhibit.  Texas  had  a  small 
exhibit  of  vetch  seed.  Georgia  showed  a  bale  of  dried 
vetch  fodder.  South  Dakota  had  both  plants  and  seeds 
on  exhibition.  Inquiring  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
exhibit  of  the  relative  cost  of  producing  clover  and  vetch 
seed,  he  told  me  that  vetch  seed  could  be  produced  much 
cheaper  than  clover,  the  principal  disadvantage  in  its 
production  being  that  vetch  seed  does  not  all  mature  at 
once,  so  that  considerable  of  the  seed  crop  will  be 
wasted.  He  had  found  vetch  to  be  a  perennial  plant. 
Wisconsin  also  showed  vetch  seed,  and  showed  a  com¬ 
mercial  sense  of  its  economic  importance.  We  see  from 
this  that  while  the  vetch  crop  is  not  understood  very 
well  in  the  East,  it  has  a  foothold  from  Canada  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Louisiana  to  Oregon.  e.  c.  birge. 

Connecticut. 

HOUSE  FOR  VEGETABLE  PLANTS . 

What  is  the  ideal  house  tn  which  to  grow  a  full  line  of 
early  vegetable  plants?  (Jive  dimensions  of  houses  and  the 
best  heating  and  piping,  and  best  kind  of  benches.  I  would 
want  to  grow  at  least  a  million  early  cabbages  and  cauli¬ 
flower,  and  two  million  celery,  besides  peppers  and  egg 
plants,  and  tomatoes  in  proportion.  I  suppose  the  houses 
could  be  utilized  in  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  for  radishes 
and  lettuce.  What  would  be  the  most  profitable  to  grow  in 
die  Summer?  I  am  located  85  miles  south  of  Chicago,  in 
the  best  farming  country  In  Illinois.  reader. 

Illinois. 

Provided  the  space  is  economically  divided,  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  house  for  starting  vegetable  plants  will  make 
little  difference;  feet  is  a  good  width  for  the  benches 
along  the  walls  and  seven  feet  for  the  middle  benches. 
A  house  18  feet  in  width  will  provide  for  one  center 
bench  and  two  walks,  each  two  feet  wide,  while  27  feet 
will  give  room  for  two  wide  benches.  Walls  five  feet 
high  will  permit  the  use  of  two  feet  of  glass  in  the  sides 
of  the  house,  but  if  glass  is  not  to  be  put  in,  walls  four 
feet  high  will  answer.  An  even-span  house  should  have 
the  ridge  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plates  if  the 
house  is  18  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  if  it  is  27  feet  in 
width.  If  the  houses  are  to  be  used  for  forcing  vegeta¬ 
bles  during  the  Winter,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  the 
plate  six  feet  high,  and  by  building  three  houses  ridge- 
and-fuTrow  the  gutters  can  be  supported  by  gas-pipe 
posts,  and  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  a  wall  between 
the  houses.  It  will  be  well  to  make  the  outside  beds  at 
a  height  of  2J4  feet,  but  the  others  may  be  solid  beds 
raised  a  few  inches  above  the  walks.  At  least  three 
houses  IS  by  100  feet,  or  two  houses  27  by  100  feet,  will  be 
required  for  a  business  of  the  magnitude  described,  and  in 
addition  a  range  of  hotbeds  and  cold  frames  about  1,000 
feet  in  length  will  be  required.  Although  steam  may  be 
used,  hot  water  will  probably  prove  more  satisfactory 
unless  it  is  proposed  considerably  to  enlarge  the  plant 
within  a  year  or  two.  Almost  any  of  the  cast-iron 
hot-water  heaters  will  give  good  results,  and  a  tubular 
steam  boiler  with  large  outlets  and  inlets  may  also  be 
used  for  hot  water  heating.  To  warm  a  house  18  by  100 
feet  to  50  degrees,  two  two-inch  flows  and  eight  two- 
inch  returns  will  be  desirable  for  economical  heating. 
For  a  house  27  feet  in  width  the  number  of  flows  and 
returns  should  be  increased  one-half. 

After  taking  off  one  crop  of  lettuce  or  radishes  in  the 
early  Winter,  the  seeds  for  a  portion  of  the  extra  early 
cabbages  and  cauliflower  should  be  sown,  and  the 
others  should  be  planted  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  two 
up  to  the  first  of  March.  Those  which  were  sown  by 


the  middle  of  January  will  be  ready  to  prick  out  in 
flats  in  about  three  weeks,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks 
more  they  will  have  grown  sufficiently  so  that  they  may 
be  transferred  to  hotbeds  and  give  room  for  the  second 
sowing.  For  some  years  the  cucumber  crop  has  been 
very  profitable  in  forcing  houses  during  the  Spring  and 
early  Summer.  The  plants  should  be  started  by  the 
first  of  January  and  will  begin  to  run  by  the  middle  of 
March,  when  the  caooage  plants  can  be  so  arranged  in 
the  houses  as  to  permit  the  planting  of  the  cucumbers 
in  the  beds.  As  the  cabbage  plants  will  require  a  lower 
temperature  than  will  be  needed  by  the  cucumbers  they 
should  be  transferred  to  the  hotbeds  as  soon  as  possible 
and  the  houses  filled  with  tomatoes,  peppers,  egg  plants 
and  others  which  require  about  the  same  temperature  as 
cucumbers.  ,  l.  r.  taft. 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 

There  is  not  much  satisfaction  in  giving  directions 
how  to  build  greenhouses.  I  have  learned  my  lesson 
by  experience  at  a  great  expense.  I  have  thrown  out 
the  hot-water  heating  and  put  in  steam,  and  made  many 
improvements.  Do  not  use  benches  at  all,  but  beds  on 
the  solid  ground.  I  think  a  house  40  feet  wide,  300  feet 
long,  about  the  right  thing,  with  16-foot  rafters  on  back 
and  30  on  front;  six  feet  high  in  back,  four  feet  in  front. 
I  do  not  think  discussion  would  amount  to  much  in 
this  matter,  because  there  are  many  who  would  discuss 
it  who  know  very  little  about  it,  but  a  man  who  has 
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30  to  40  houses  could  tell  more  than  20  who  only  had  a 
few.  The  inquirer  would  require  a  number  of  houses, 
20  at  least.  w.  w.  rawson. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Regarding  the  capacity  of  a  house  of  certain  dimen¬ 
sions  I  do  not  care  to  speak;  the  ability  of  the  manager 
will  be  the  measure  of  the  capacity.  The  proprietor  of 
the  business  ought  to  understand  every  detail,  so  that 
he  could,  if  necessary,  build  the  house,  pipe  it,  fire  it, 
and  take  any  man’s  place  on  the  job— that  is,  for  the 
best  results.  Some  men  will  get  as  much  again  out  of  a 
house  as  another.  If  I  were  building  a  house  for 
vegetables,  I  would  excavate  a  trench  for  the  walls  2]/2 
feet  deep,  fill  to  near  the  surface  with  broken  stone, 
grouted  thoroughly;  on  this  foundation  the  side  walls 
would  be  started  of  concrete.  At  18  or  24  inches 
above  the  surface  an  offset  of  say,  three  inches  would 
be  left  for  the  back  of  a  cold  frame— in  fact,  the  front 
of  frame  would  also  be  of  concrete,  as  well  as  the  ends. 
My  posts  would  also  be  of  concrete,  with  angle  iron 
2  x  2>4  for  plates;  fasten  plates  to  posts  with  nails 
while  still  plastic,  to  bolt  the  sash  bars  at  the  distance 
in  which  holes  have  been  bored.  Corresponding  to 
the  width  of  glass  used,  under  the  plates  there  would 
be  about  two  feet  of  side  lights;  the  glass  would  be 
“A”  quality  double  thick,  put  in  with  liquid  putty.  I 
prefer  about  27  feet  in  width,  taking  a  16-foot  sash 
bar,  best  quality  Gulf  cypress,  grooved  for  water  drip. 
One  row  of  214-inch  pipes  for  center  posts  under  the 
ridge.  One  inch  under  the  purlines  midway  of  the 
sash  bars,  an  excavation  would  be  made  for  the  foot 
of  those  posts,  a  flange  screwed  on  them,  and  set  on 
a  concrete  foundation  a  foot  below  the  surface,  then 
filled  to  the  top  of  the  ground  with  more  concrete.  As 
for  the  beds,  there  wouldn’t  be  any;  my  arrangements 
would  be  made  to  drive  a  horse  and  cart  right  through 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  beds  would  be  on  the  ground. 
If  I  had  to  have  beds,  I  should  make  them  of  concrete 


also.  It  is  very  easy,  and  you  don’t  have  to  infringe  on 
anybody’s  patent,  either. 

How  will  it  be  heated?  As  for  myself,  I  should  com¬ 
mence  in  time  to  look  around  for  a  pretty  good  second¬ 
hand  locomotive  boiler,  or  that  type,  preferably  with 
return  flues.  I  should  set  it  on  the  level  and  put  a  con¬ 
crete  tank  down  in  the  hole  where  they  used  to  place 
the  boiler,  and  the  return  would  empty  in  the  tank; 
from  there  it  would  be  pumped  to  the  boiler.  I  find 
the  cinder  from  the  boiler  is  just  as  good  as  anything 
for  concrete  work.  There  are  lots  of  firms  who  will 
furnish  a  lot  more  information  than  I  can;  in  fact,  fur¬ 
nish  the  plan  and  build  the  house.  m.  garraiian. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

CERTIFIED  MILK. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  among  farmers  that  “certified 
milk”  can  only  be  produced  by  wealthy  men  who  carry 
on  their  farms  as  a  sort  of  fad,  but  the  facts  show  this 
idea  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  Any  dairy  farmer  can 
produce  “certified  milk”  who  is  willing  to  produce 
clean  milk  and  pay  proper  attention  to  some  of  the 
important  details.  The  average  price  paid  for  certified 
milk  is  about  five  cents  per  quart;  the  writer  has  been 
connected  with  a  business  that  paid  six  cents  per  quart, 
but  he  also  knows  of  farmers  who  are  getting  about  4 
to  4'/2  cents  per  quart.  Prices  paid  to  the  farmer  for 
certified  milk  depend  upon  the  arrangements  made  with 
the  dealer;  there  are  certain  extra  expenses,  such  as 
extra  help  to  groom  the  cows,  putting  the  barn  in  shape 
for  proper  sanitary  and  regular  cleansing,  the  charges 
for  the  Milk  Commission  incurred  by  the  expenses  ol 
the  inspector  whom  they  employ,  and  some  other  items; 
these  are  sometimes  paid  by  the  dealer,  and  then  the 
farmer  gets  perhaps  one-half  cent  above  the  market 
price  for  his  work  and  care  in  handling  the  milk. 

The  writer  believes  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  far¬ 
mer,  and  a  better  business  arrangement  for  the  farmer, 
to  do  all  the  fixing  up  and  pay  the  necessary  expenses, 
and  to  arrange  a  price  of  five  cents  per  quart  for  the 
milk  delivered  to  the  creamery  or  railroad,  but  this  price 
not  to  include  the  paying  of  the  Milk  Commission 
charges,  which  range  from  $8  to  $15  per  month,  and  also 
not  to  include  the  payment  of  the  metal  caps  which 
are  required.  The  bottles,  cases  and  such  matter  should 
of  course  be  furnished  by  the  dealer;  as  the  common- 
sense  bottles  are  used,  it  is  a  question  who  shall  pay 
for  the  wood  pulp  caps.  This  should  be  determined 
by  what  printing  goes  upon  it;  if  the  dealer  wishes  his 
name  upon  it,  then  he  should  pay  for  it,  and  it  is  to 
his  interest  to  have  it  this  way,  but  it  is  also  to  the 
interest  of  the  producer  to  have  his  name  or  the  name 
of  his  farm  upon  the  cap.  If  the  dealer  is  willing,  it 
seems  to  the  writer  that  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage 
of  the  producer  to  have  his  own  advertising  matter  with 
his  address  upon  it;  as  the  customer  who  gets  this  milk 
and  uses  it  daily  will  come  to  know  the  name,  and  the 
producer  will  thus  eventually  be  in  a  better  position  to 
arrange  the  price  most  satisfactorily  with  the  dealer. 

The  Milk  Commission  has  passed  a  rule  that  the  name 
of  the  farm  or  producer’s  name  be  placed  upon  the  cap, 
so  that  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  farms 
which  produce  certified  milk,  but  some  of  the  dealers 
who  wish  only  to  advertise  their  own  name  and  not  that 
of  the  producer  have  arranged  to  put  their  own  name 
in  various  distinguishable  forms  upon  the  caps;  these 
caps  only  cost  from  16  to  25  cents  per  1,000  when 
bought  in  quantities,  including  the  printing.  A  rule 
has  also  been  passed  recently  by  the  Milk  Commission 
that  the  caps  shall  all  bear  the  date  of  milking  upon 
them,  and  this  is  done  to  protect  both  the  consumer 
and  the  producer,  as  it  has  occurred  that  dealers  have 
put  out  milk  from  the  day  before,  which  they  had  left 
over,  and  this  is  not  always  to  the  advantage  of  either 
the  producer  or  the  consumer.  The  usual  method  ot 
dating  the  milk  is  to  have  a  changeable  rubber  stamp, 
in  which  the  months,  days  and  years  can  be  changed, 
such  a  stamp  can  be  had  for  from  15  to  25  cents  and 
an  ink  pad  for  about  the  same.  Some  dealers  furnish  a 
printed  slip  for  the  various  days  of  the  month,  marked 
milk  of  the  first  or  second  or  third  day  of  this  month  ; 
thus  the  same  kind  of  slips  can  be  used  for  the  first, 
second,  third,  etc.,  day  of  any  month,  and  none  is 
wasted. 

The  various  requirements  of  the  Milk  Commission 
will  be  treated  individually  in  separate  articles  which 
will  appear  in  I  he  R.  N.-Y.,  with  the  best  methods  ot 
fulfilling  these  conditions.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  dairy  farmers  who 
are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  their  dairies  and 
those  who  deserve  to  get  better  prices  for  their  products. 

I  hat  there  is  plenty  of  room  on  top  there  is  no  doubt. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  but  about  3,000  quarts  of 
milk  selling  in  New  York  at  a  price  over  eight  cents 
per  quart.  Now  there  are  at  least  12,000  quarts  selling 
at  10  cents  or  over,  some  selling  at  18  cents  per  quart, 
and  the  writer  believes  there  is  a  market  for  everyone 
who  is  ready  and  willing  to  move  forward  and  improve 
his  dairy.  Details  of  the  various  farms  producing  certi¬ 
fied  milk,  (he  co-operation  which  t lie  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  should  give  the  dairy  farmers,  and 
similar  articles  relating  to  the  certified  milk  question 
will  also  be  given  in  future  issues.  e.  n.  e. 
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TOMATO  GROWING. 

I  have  a  level  to  plant  in  tomatoes,  and  could  not  get  the 
fertilizer  when  the  hills  were  prepared.  Ilow  and  when 
is  the  best  time  to  apply  the  fertilizer?  Would  you  suggest 
working  them  level  or  otherwise?  How  much  per  acre  will 
tomatoes  yield  on  fair  land?  Which  is  the  more  profitable 
to  grow,  tomatoes  at  $7.50  per  ton  or  sugar  corn  at  $8  per 
ton?  Will  those  who  have  had  experience  with  sugar  corn 
and  tomato  growing  for  factory  give  their  views? 

Port  Tobacco,  Md.  R-  s.  s. 

I  am  afraid  our  friend  has  made  a  slight  mistake  in 
preparing  his  ground  without  any  fertilizer  or  manure, 
unless  the  soil  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  cultivation.  In 
the  case  of  R.  S.  S.  I  would  apply  from  175  to  200 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda  at  once,  and  put  a  part  of  it 
as  near  the  plant  as  possible,  to  furnish  available  nitro¬ 
gen  to  stimulate  the  young  plant  into  active  vine  growth. 
The  first  requisite  in  tomato  growing  is  to  have  a  good 
healthy  vine,  "and  I  know  of  no  better  or  surer  way  to 
get  it  than  by  using  nitrate  of  soda,  but  this  cannot  be 
depended  on  alone  to  produce  the  crop.  The  tomato  is 
a  potash-consuming  plant,  and  also  requires  considerable 
phosphoric  acid.  I  would  suggest  that  R.  S.  S.  broad¬ 
cast  his  tomato  field  with  a  fertilizer  analyzing  three  to 
four  per  cent  ammonia,  seven  to  eight  per  cent  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  10  per  cent  potash,  working  all  well  into 
the  soil,  using  from  000  to  800  pounds  per  acre.  If  this 
mixture  had  been  broadcast  prior  to  setting  the  plants 
I  think  better  results  would  follow.  The  objections  to 
using  a  ready-mixed  fertilizer  around  the  plants  after 
being  set  is  this:  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  most  ready- 
mixed  fertilizers  is  small,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
organic  and  not  immediately  available,  while  the  nitrate 
of  soda  is  available  at  once.  I  imagine  that  the  in¬ 
quirer’s  ground  is  quite  level  or  fiat;  in  that  case  I 
would  cultivate  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rows  'would 
shed  water  in  case  of  very  heavy  showers  or  a  pro¬ 
tracted  spell  of  wet  weather,  but  I  would  not  ridge  them 
so  high  that  the  crop  would  suffer  in  case  of  drought. 

“How  much  will  tomatoes  yield  per  acre?”  This  is  a 
hard  one.  I  have  seen  them  yield  two  tons;  I  have  also 
seen  them  yield  14  tons  per  acre.  There  is  so  much 
that  goes  to  make  the  difference  between  two  and  14 
tons  it  could  not  possibly  be  told  in  an  article  of  this 
kind.  The  season  is  one  of  the  prime  factors;  the 
knowledge  possessed  and  put  in  practice  by  the  grower, 
the  soil  they  are  planted  on,  and  many  other  things. 
No  one  should  expect  the  same  yield  from  tomatoes 
planted  on  light  sandy  soil  that  they  would  if  they  were 
planted  on  a  good  loam.  In  comparing  tomatoes  at 
$7.50  per  ton  with  sugar  corn  at  $8  per  ton,  I  would 
say  there  is  nearly  or  quite  half  difference.  Let  us  com¬ 
pare  the  two  crops  a  moment.  We  will  take  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  the  two  crops;  12  tons  tomatoes  at  $7.50  per 
ton  would  reach  $90,  and  six  tons  sweet  corn  at  $8  per 
ton  would  amount  to  but  $48.  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
more  liberal  with  the  corn  than  I  should;  this  is  taking 
a  number  of  years  as  a  standard.  We  all  know  that 
sugar  corn  is  much  more  easily  produced  and  gathered ; 
consequently  cost  of  production  less  than  in  the  case  of 
tomatoes.  Nevertheless,  the  net  profit  between  the  two 
crops  will  be  from  30  to  35  per  cent  in  favor  of  tomatoes. 

C.  C.  HULSART. 


LITTLE  CHICKS  AS  CANNIBALS. 

Last  week  on  page  478  was  a  question  from  a  reader 
whose  little  chicks  had  acquired  the  bad  habit  of  killing 
and  eating  their  companions.  The  following  notes  will  show 
that  this  is  not  unusual. 

We  have  little  trouble  with  chicks,  incubator  hatched, 
eating  each  other.  Occasionally  a  chick  from  a  younger 
hatch  would  get  in  with  those  three  weeks  older,  and 
they  would  usually  attack  the  toes  and  feet  of  the 
little  fellow  and  soon  have  him  mutilated,  but  never 
have  chicks  attacked  one  of  their  own  age.  We  raise 
1,000  to  1,500  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  each  season,  and 
feed  plenty  of  skim-milk  and  prepared  meat  meal  with 
a  variety  of  grain,  grit  and  charcoal.  We  think  the 
person  who  is  losing  so  many  should  feed  meat  of  some 
kind  to  satisfy  their  appetites.  zimmer  bros. 

New  York. 

In  regard  to  young  chickens  eating  members  of  the 
flock,  it  is  quite  common,  usually  commenced  by  a 
chicken  getting  injured  in  some  way  so  the  blood  starts. 
Other  chickens  pick  this  blood  and  will  not  stop  until 
there  is  nothing  left  of  the  chicken.  The  habit  once 
formed,  they  are  always  looking  for  blood,  and  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  get  it  started  on  another  chicken.  The 
remedy  is  to  remove  a  chicken  as  soon  as  one  is  noticed 
that  the  others  are  picking.  In  the  case  mentioned 
we  would  advise  getting  some  bones  with  a  little  raw 
meat  on  them  from  the  market;  give  them  one  bone  at 
a  time,  and  let  them  pick ;  also  put  in  the  yard  chaff  or 
hay  seed  from  the  barn ;  something  to  keep  them  busy. 

Massachusetts.  r.  g.  buffinton. 

I  have  never  had  anything  of  the  kind,  and  am  at  a 
loss  to  offer  any  advice.  The  only  case  of  the  kind  that 
1  have  heard  of  was  about  a  year  ago,  when  one  of 
my  neighbors  came  here  to  know  what  to  do  with 
their  chickens.  A  flock  of  White  Leghorns  was  the 


same  as  you  speak  of,  generally  picking  at  the  toes  until 
they  would  start  the  blood,  then  would  not  stop  until 
the  chick  was  killed  and  eaten.  I  advised  giving  fresh 
meat,  as  I  thought  they  would  be  satisfied  in  that 
way,  but  the  inquirer  came  back  in  about  a  week  saying 
they  were  worse  than  ever;  they  seemed  to  be  regu¬ 
lar  cannibals.  If  I  should  have  such  an  experience  1 
should  move  them  to  an  entirely  new  place  and  change 
their  surroundings  as  much  as  possible,  and  that  might 
have  some  effect.  I  think  probably  we  are  overdoing 
the  matter  with  the  most  approved  chicken  feed;  most 
likely  too  much  meat,  etc.,  in  it,  which  has  perhaps 
started  the  trouble.  d.  a.  mount. 

New  Jersey. 

I  have  had  cases  similar  to  your  reader’s,  but  they 
were  never  allowed  to  reach  the  epidemic  stage.  Chicks 
and  ducklings  yarded  seem  to  grow  irritable  in  confine- 
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ment,  and  occasionally  contract  the  mischievous  habits 
of  “pecking”  and  feather  pulling.  When  once  blood 
is  drawn  there  is  no  let-up,  unless  the  victims  are  res¬ 
cued  and  cared  for.  In  the  case  of  feather  pulling,  if 
the  wings  and  back  feathers  of  the  tormented  are  bathed 
with  kerosene — not  to  wet  them — their  companions  will 
leave  them  alone.  If  the  wound  is  raw,  it  should  be 
bathed  in  warm  water  and  a  healing  salve  applied; 
over  that  corn  starch  or  rice  powder  sifted,  if  it  is  to 
be  restored  to  the  flock,  but  it  is  better,  even  with  this 
treatment,  to  keep  it  separate  till  healed.  A  flock 
acquiring  this  habit  of  cannibalism  needs  close  watching 
and  the  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  injured.  A  few  good 
and  occasional  doses  of  worms  is  a  healthy  counter- 
irritant,  and  good  for  the  little  fellows,  mentally  and 
physically.  F.  E.  w. 

New  York. 


HENS  WITH  AN  EGG  PEDIGREE. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  showed  pictures  of  a  “trap 
nest”  which  is  used  to  separate  the  drones  from  the 
layers  in  a  flock  of  hens.  These  nests  are  arranged  so 
that  when  the  hen  goes  in  to  lay  the  door  closes  and 
she  cannot  get  out  alone.  As  she  is  left  there  with  her 
egg,  it  is  easy  to  tell  which  birds  are  laying.  The  Maine 
Experiment  Station  has  done  some  excellent  work  in 
this  line.  Over  1,000  hens  have  been  tested,  and  we  are 
able  to  give  pictures  of  two  hens  that  arc  more  than 
good.  Fig.  212  shows  a  White  Wyandotte  hen  now  foui 


PLYMOUTH  ROCK  HEN;  RECORD  237  EGGS.  Fig.  213. 

years  old.  In  her  first  year  of  laying  she  laid  219  eggs, 
second  year  162  and  third  year  72.  Here  is  evidently  a 
good  hen  for  breeding  purposes.  In  the  same  pen  was 
another  White  Wyandotte  with  the  same  breeding.  This 
hen  was  also  kept  until  she  was  four  years  old.  but  so 
far  as  could  be  learned,  she  never  laid  an  egg  in  that 
time.  In  shape  and  size  she  was  much  like  the  other — 
both  would  probably  have  been  selected  as  “egg  type” 
hens.  Fig.  213  shows  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  which  laid 
237  eggs  in  her  first  year.  Another  hen  in  this  flock, 
looking  very  much  like  the  good  one  here  pictured,  did 
not  start  laying  until  she  was  nine  months  old.  She  then 
laid  eight  eggs  in  one  month,  and  then  laid  no  more  for 
six  months.  The  trap  nests  make  such  things  sure. 
These  nests  reveal  other  things,  for  experiments  have 
been  made  to  test  the  fertility  of  eggs  from  differ¬ 
ent  hens.  For  example,  the  hen  shown  at  Fig.  213  is 


strong  and  vigorous  and  a  fine  layer,  but  very  few  ol 
her  eggs  produce  good  chicks,  or  are  even  well  fertilized. 
Something  is  wrong  with  that  hen,  and  the  trap  nests 
show  other  things  about  the  birds  that  are  worth  know¬ 
ing.  They  are  not  generally  used,  because  poultry  keep¬ 
ers  lack  the  time  needed  to  watch  them. 


GOVERNMENT  FRACTIONAL  CURRENCY. 

There  lias  always  been  a  demand  for  a  more  convenient 
form  of  paper  money  of  small  denominations.  Such  money 
would  be  very  useful  to  country  people  who  wish  to  make 
purchases  by  mail.  In  the  Fall  of  1901,  while  Hon.  Lyman 
J.  Gage  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  wrote  asking 
if  there  was  any  good  reason  why  the  Government  should 
not  issue  fractional  currency  in  amount  large  enough  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  country  people.  The  following  reply 
was  received : 

The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  asking 
whether  there  is  any  good  reason  why  the  Government 
should  not  issue  a  fair  amount  of  fractional  currency 
in  order  that  country  people  may  have  it  to  use  in  mak¬ 
ing  small  purchases  through  the  mail,  and  for  other 
similar  purposes.  In  reply  you  are  informed  that  the 
proposition  heretofore  submitted  to  this  Department  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  provided  for  the  issue  oi 
fractional  paper  money  in  sufficient  amount  to  cause 
it  to  enter  into  general  circulation,  so  that  any  person 
desiring  to  make  a  small  remittance  through  the  mails 
might  at  all  times  and  everywhere  be  able  to  put  his 
hand  on  the  necessary  amount  of  such  currency.  This 
scheme,  of  course,  would  involve  the  Government  in  a 
very  large  expense,  since  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
the  currency  in  general  use  as  money,  and  would  put 
the  great  mass  of  people  in  this  country,  who  do  not 
frequently  desire  such  money  for  small  remittances,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  of  being  obliged  to  receive 
and  pay  out  fractional  currency  in  their  ordinary  trans¬ 
actions. 

Several  years  ago,  a  statement  was  prepared  to  show 
the  relative  cost  of  maintaining  fractional  currency  and 
subsidiary  silver  coins.  In  that  statement  it  was  shown 
that  the  total  amount  of  fractional  currency  issued  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  14  years  was  $239,228,932,  that  amount 
being  necessary  to  maintain  an  average  amount  out¬ 
standing  of  about  $26,000,000.  The  cost  of  preparation, 
issue  and  redemption  was  $12,221,053.66.  Resides  this 
cost,  the  people  lost,  in  the  way  of  destroyed  fractional 
currency,  about  $14,000,000  more. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  fractional  currency  from 
the  first  day  of  July,  1S69,  to  the  first  day  of  July,  1876, 
was  $6,438,473.48  for  the  expense  of  printing  and  papei 
alone.  This  did  not  include  the  expense  arising  from 
the  increased  force  required  to  deal  with  the  issues  and 
redemptions,  nor  the  expense  incurred  by  the  people  in 
sending  the  worn  and  mutilated  notes  to  the  Treasury 
to  be  exchanged  for  fresh  notes.  For  a  similar  period 
from  July  1,  1881,  to  December  31,  1S87,  the  total  ex¬ 
pense  of  coinage  of  fractional  silver  to  replace  worn- 
out  silver  was  only  $81,782.30.  m.  e.  ailes. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

It  happened  that  this  letter  was  not  printed  at  the 
time.  We  recently  wrote  Secretary  Shaw  for  his  opin¬ 
ion,  and  receive  this  reply: 

Secretary  Shaw  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  of  your  letter,  in  which  you  ask  for  an  article 
touching  the  demand  among  the  country  people  for  an 
issue  of  fractional  currency.  The  Secretary  regrets  that 
he  cannot  comply  with  your  request,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
been  his  policy  not  to  write  articles  on  any  subject 
during  his  incumbency  of  the  office  he  now  holds,  and 
has  heretofore  declined  all  such  requests. 

J.  H.  EDWARDS. 

Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


DYNAMITE  AND  A  HORSE.— We  were  almost 
through  cleaning  up  the  stone  on  a  10-acre  field  six 
miles  from  home,  and  had  only  a  couple  of  hours  more 
work  when  a  man  came  in  the  field  from  the  adjoining 
highway,  asking  for  a  little  help.  He  had  been  moving 
a  load  of  goods,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  one  of 
the  horses  dropped  dead;  I  presume  from  over  pulling. 
He  wanted  a  place  to  bury  the  horse,  so  we  told 
him  he  could  bury  it  in  the  field,  and  we  got  our 
stone  boat  and  dragged  the  horse  on  to  the  field.  The 
man  was  to  return  shortly  after  he  reached  his  destina¬ 
tion,  a  half  mile  away,  and  bury  the  horse,  but  he  was 
late,  and  we  didn’t  care  to  leave  the  horse  over  Sunday 
and  had  no  time  ourselves,  so  under  one  of  the  stones, 
weighing  a  half  ton  or  more  we  made  a  hole  three 
feet  deep  with  the  crowbar,  and  put  in  a  stick  of  dyna¬ 
mite;  a  half  stick  would  have  answered  for  the  stone. 
I  do  not  gamble,  but  would  not  be  afraid  to  bet  a 
grave  for  a  horse  was  never  dug  quicker.  We  lit  the 
fuse,  scampered  out  of  the  way,  and  “quicker  than 
you  can  say  Jack  Robinson”  the  stone  was  out  and 
a  hole  was  there  big  enough  for  the  horse.  We  tumbled 
him  in,  and  he  was  quickly  covered  with  practically  no 
expense  to  us  and  none  to  its  owner.  He  came  after 
we  were  gone,  couldn’t  find  the  horse,  and  came  again 
Sunday.  Monday  he  made  another  trip  to  our  home 
place  to  see  who  had  disposed  of  the  horse,  and  how, 
and  was  very  thankful  to  have  got  out  of  the  matter 
5>o  easily.  H.  g.  m. 
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THE  PRIZE  CUPPINGS. 

Prizes  are  awarded  this  week  as  follows : 

A  Saloon  Keeper's  Notice. 

There  is  a  saloon  keeper  at  Oronogo,  Mo., 
who  does  not  want  to  infringe  the  law.  In 
a  card  in  The  Index  he  says :  “To  whom  it 
may  concern.  Know  ye  that  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $2,000  we  are  permitted  to  retail 
intoxicating  liquors  in  this  city.  To  the  wife 
who  lias  a  drunkard  for  a  husband  or  a 
friend  who  is  unfortunately  dissatisfied,  we 
say  emphatically  give  us  notice,  in  person, 
of  such  case  or  cases  in  which  you  are 
interested,  and  all  such  cases  shall  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  our  place.  Let  mothers,  fathers, 
sisters  and  brothers  do  likewise,  and  their 
request  shall  be  regarded.  We  pay  a  large 
tax  for  the  privilege  of  selling  whisky  and 
other  liquors,  and  we  want  it  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  that  we  have  no  desire  to  sell  to 
drunkards,  or  minors,  or  to  the  poor  or 
destitute.  We  much  prefer  that  they  save 
their  money  and  put  it  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  to  their  families.  There  are 
gentlemen  of  honor  and  men  of  money  who 
can  afford  it,  and  it  is  with  these  we  desire 
to  trade.” 

Town  and  Country  “Expenses.” 

A  little  story,  founded  on  fact,  reads  this 
way :  Six  members  of  the  school  board 

from  Clark  County  attended  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Board  of  Kuucation  at  Colum¬ 
bus.  Their  expenses  were  borne  by  the 
county,  as  was  proper.  Two  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  from  the  township  and  four  were 
from  the  city.  The  expenses  of  the  members 
from  the  township  averaged  a  little  less  than 
$4.25  each.  The  expenses  of  the  four  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  city  averaged  a  little  more 
Jhan  $10  each.  All  the  members  seemed  rea¬ 
sonably  well  fed,  and  none  of  them  showed 
any  signs  of  hardships,  such  as  sleeping  in 
haymows,  yhey  all  returned  sober,  so  that 
the  difference  in  the  amount  of  liquor  con¬ 
sumed  could  not  have  varied  materially.  All 
seemed  happy,  so  that  it  would  appear  as 
follows : 

The  country  members  can  get  more  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  a  dollar  than  the  city  members; 
or 

The  country  members  can  take  better  care 
of  themselves  on  a  few  dollars  than  the  city 
members;  or 

The  country  members  know  more  about 
the  ways  of  Columbus  and  are  not  so  suscep¬ 
tible  of  having  their  pockets  picked;  or 

The  country  members  have  more  regard 
for  the  money  of  the  people  than  the  city 
members  have;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 

The  country  members  must  be  more  honest 
than  the  city  members  in  not  wanting  to  ob¬ 
tain  money  from  the  public  fund  to  which 
they  were  not  entitled. — Springfield,  O.,  Daily 
Sun. 

A  New  Maud  Muller. 

Maud  Muller  on  a  Summer’s  day 
Set  a  hen  in  a  brand  new  way. 

(Maud,  you  see,  was  a  city  girl, 

Trying  the  rural  life  a  whirl.) 

She  covered  a  box  with  tinsel  gay, 

Lined  it  snugly  with  new-mown  hay, 

Filled  it  nicely  with  eggs,  and  then 
Started  to  look  for  a  likely  hen. 

Out  of  the  flock  selected  one, 

And  then  she  thought  that  her  work  was 
done. 

It  would  have  been,  hut  this  stubborn  hen 
Stood  up  and  cackled,  “Ka-doot !”  and  then 
Maud  Muller  came,  and,  in  hurt  surprise, 
looked  coldly  into  the  creature’s  eyes; 

Then  tied  its  legs  to  the  box.  “You  bet 
I  know  how  to  make  you  set.” 

But  still  it  stood  and  worse  and  worse 
Shrieked  forth  its  wrongs  to  the  universe, 
Kicked  over  the  box  with  tinsel  gay, 

And  ignominiously  flapped  away. 

Then  a  had  boy  over  the  barnyard  fence, 
Tee-heed :  “Say,  Maud,  there's  a  difference 
’Tween  hens,  you  know,  and  it  is  that 
One  says  ‘Ka-doot !’  and  one  ‘Ka-dat  1’  ” 

Then  Maud  recalled  that  the  ugly  brute 
She  tried  to  set  had  said  “Ka-doot!” 

And  ever  since  that  historic  day 
She  blushes  in  an  embarrassed  way 
To  think  of  the  bobble  she  made  once  when 
She  tried  to  set  a  gentleman  hen. 

— Wichita  Eagle. 


Apple  Growing  in  N.  IV.  Connecticut. 

PI.  /).  O.,  Rye,  N.  Y. — Would  apple  trees  do 
well  in  northern  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  at 
an  elevation  of  1,200  to  1,400  feet.  I  can 
buy  land  there  for  a  song,  but  should  like 
to  know  whether  I  could  grow  apples  on  it, 
as  well  as  say  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  at 
$75  to  $100  per  acre. 

Ans. — There  are  many  successful  apple 
growers  in  that  section.  Hon.  T.  S.  Gold 
has  very  large  orchards,  and  has  been  an 
extensive  shipper  for  ycaps,  and  hardly 
a  town  could  be  mentioned  that  does  not 
have  some  well-known  growers.  Many 
are  planting,  among  others  your  fre¬ 
quent  contributor  H.  G.  Manchester.  The 
land,  if  tillable  at  all,  is  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  apples  of  good  color  and 
long-keeping  qualities.  Youir  inquirer, 
after  considering  convenience  of  shipping 


point  and  ease  of  tillage  of  land  selected, 
could  hardly  go  amiss  in  selecting  a  farm 
for  apple  growing  in  the  hill  towns  of 
Litchfield  County.  a.  g.  gulley. 

Protecting  Trees  from  Sheep. 

Reader  (No  Address). — What  can  I  use 
to  protect  young  trees  in  an  orchard  from 
sheep  or  swine? 

Ans. — We  have  found  nothing  better 
than  wire  cloth  or  wire  netting.  The  for¬ 
mer  can  be  put  loosely  around  the  tree 
and  fastened  on  with  wire.  To  use  the 
netting  we  drive  three  stout  stakes  into 
the  ground  around  the  tree  and  fasten  the 
netting  around  them,  so  as  to  make  a  cir¬ 
cle  about  three  inches  from  the  trunk. 

Plowing  Under  Cow  Peas. 

J.  A.  O.j  Mendon,  Mass. — If  there  is  any 
really  good  way  to  turn  under  a  thick  growth 
of  cow  peas,  say  18  inches  high,  will  you 
tell  me  what  it  is?  I  have  found  no  way 
that  avoids  clogging  the  cutter  badly. 

Ans. — A  rolling  cutter  running  ahead 
of  the  plow  generally  cuts  the  vines  so 
they  will  turn  under.  We  have  known 
a  roller  used  ahead  of  the  plow  to  crush 
the  vines  down.  A  disk  harrow  will  cut 
and  chop  the  vines  so  that  they  go  under 
quite  readily. 

White  Niagara  Cherry. 

I.  M.  P.,  Spring  Brook,  Ore. — I  desire  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  White  Niagara 
cherry ;  its  hardiness  and  healthfulness,  its 
time  of  blooming  and  ripening,  compared 
with  the  old-time  popular  sorts.  No  nursery¬ 
man  or  fruit  grower  I  have  met  here  ever 
heard  of  It  before ;  one  nurseryman  for  18 
years  here  laughed  at  me.  As  a  grocer  over 
20  years  ago  in  Colorado  our  highest  priced 
fancy  cherry  was  called  White  Niagara,  Ba¬ 
tavia  Canning  Co.  brand.  I  am  near  a  can¬ 
nery  here ;  cherries  and  berries  are  simply 
great,  and  the  leading  cherry  is  Napoleon, 
which  is  here  called  ltoyal  Ann. 

Ans. — After  investigation  of  this  mat¬ 
ter,  I  find  that  the  Erie  Preserving  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  own  the  label 
called  “White  Niagara”  cherry,  and  have 
the  right  to  use  it.  There  is  no  variety 
of  cherry,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  that  bears 
the  name  Niagara  or  White  Niagara.  It 
is  simply  a  trade  name  for  a  kind  of  goods 
that  was  and  perhaps  is  yet  put  up. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Grafting  Cherries  on  Wild  Stock. 

If.  A.  R.,  Easton,  Pa. — Can  Duke  and 
Morello  cherries  be  successfully  grafted  on 
wild  and  chokecherry  of  Pennsylvania?  Can 
Heart  or  Bigarreaus  be  successfully  grafted 
on  same?  Can  Duke  or  Morellos  be  success¬ 
fully  grafted  on  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus?  If 
so,  does  it  affect  the  flavor  or  quality?  Can 
pear  cuttings  or  scions  be  successfully 
grafted  on  quince  roots  in  the  same  manner 
that  apples  are  grafted  on  whole  or  piece- 
root  apple? 

Ans. — Cherry  grafting  is  not  a  very 
easy  thing  to  do,  and  to  cross-graft  the 
sweet  and  sour  kinds,  or  the  Hearts, 
Dukes  and  Bigarreaus  on  the  Morellos,  or 
contrariwise,  is  not  a  success.  But  each 
can  be  grafted  on  its  own  class  of  stock 
with  fair  success,  by  those  who  understand 
the  art.  None  of  the  cultivated  cherries 
are  grafted  on  the  wild  cherries  of  any 
kind  with  much  success.  There  are  occa¬ 
sional  cases  of  its  being  done,  but  the 
union  is  rarely  permanent.  The  flavor 
of  the  fruit  is  not  changed  by  being 
grown  on  trees  that  have  wild  stocks. 
Dwarf  trees  are  usually  made  by  budding 
on  quince  stocks  instead  of  grafting  them, 
although  the  latter  can  be  done. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Making  a  Cement  Walk. 

Several  Readers , — IIow  can  we  make  a 
good  cement  walk  for  a  farmhouse? 

Ans. — To  make  the  best  walks  we  dig 
about  two  to  2)4  feet  and  fill  that  up 
with  stone  or  coarse  ashes.  Pound  it 
down  solid  and  put  about  four  to  five 
inches  concrete  on  that  and  about  one 
inch  topping.  If  a  person  can  keep  the 
water  out  that  is  the  safest  way,  but  if 
water  will  get  under  the  frost  will  lift 
it.  The  cheapest  way  is  to  dig  only  six 
inches  and  make  it  on  the  ground.  Fig¬ 
ure  out  your  length  in  blocks,  as  long  as 
you  want,  then  put  up  sides  and  make  a 
cross  piece  and  set  it  at  mark  of  the 
block.  Fill  up  with  concrete  and  topping, 
and  to  start  the  second  block  put  paper 
between  that  so  it  will  stay  apart,  and  so 
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on  between  every  block,  and  then  cut  the 
blocks  where  that  paper  is  between  them, 
ii  the  frost  will  lift  it  it  will  break  no¬ 
where  else,  and  will  settle  again  in  Spring. 
To  make  concrete  I  take  six  bushels 
crushed  stone,  clean  of  all  dirt,  and  three 
bushels  sand,  and  to  that  one  bushel  Port¬ 
land  cement.  For  the  topping  equal  parts 
sand  and  cement.  We  use  three-quarter 
inch  crushed  stone  to  make  our  concrete. 
If  stones  are  too  coarse  it  will  take  more 
cement.  We  just  finished  a  stone  house, 
pointing  outside  with  colored  cement;  it 
makes  a  fine  appearance.  d.  b.  m. 

Nut  Culture  in  Texas. 

T.  E.  IF.,  Troupe,  Tex. — Will  you  inform 
me  about  the  culture  of  edible  nuts,  such 
as  the  hazelnut,  almond,  Japan  and  English 
walnuts,  and  the  pecan.  Give  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  me  habits,  growth,  time  of  fruiting 
and  maturity  of  the  different  varieties  of  the 
five  species.  I  understand  that  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  graft  or  bud  these  trees  success¬ 
fully.  Will  you  give  illustrations  how  to 
graft  and  bud  them  according  to  the  lat¬ 
est  science?  There  are  thousands  through¬ 
out  the  South  who  would  be  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  a  full  and  complete  knowledge  upon 
this  subject. 

Ans. — To  give  a  full  history  of  the 
species  and  varieties  and  directions  for 
propagating  the  trees  and  growing  the 
nuts  that  are  suited  to  the  Southern 
States  alone  would  make  a  book.  The 
pecan  is  the  best  of  them  all,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  any  of  the  rich  lands  of  the 
cotton-growing  sections,  but  especially  the 
alluvial  river  bottoms.  There  are  two 
ways  of  starting  the  orchards,  one  by 
planting  the  nuts  where  the  trees  are  to 
grow,  and  budding  or  grafting  them  there, 
and  the  other  by  planting  budded  or 
grafted  trees  that  were  reared  in  a  nurs¬ 
ery.  Both  have  their  good  points,  and 
the  grower  can  choose  which  will  suit 
his  case  best.  The  trees  should  not  stand 
closer  than  50  feet  apart,  and  they  should 
be  well  protected  by  stakes  while  small. 
Cotton  may  be  grown  between  them  with 
profit  until  they  got  to  be  about  10  years 
old,  when  they  may  be  allowed  to  go  with 
only  an  occasional  mowing  of  the  growth 
between  the  trees.  The  best  varieties  are 
Stuart,  Van  Deman,  Frotscher,  Money¬ 
maker,  Schley  and  a  few  others.  At  about 
10  years  of  age  they  should  begin  to  bear 
profitable  crops,  and  if  well  cared  for 
they  will  continue  to  do  so  for  genera¬ 
tions  to  come.  The  hazelnut,  filbert  and 
almond  are  not  suited  to  the  South.  The 
Japanese  walnut  makes  a  nice  tree,  but 
the  nuts  are  of  little  value.  The  Persian 
(English)  walnut  trees  will  grow  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  but  not  very  success¬ 
fully,  except  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  where 
the  almond  does  well  in  some  places.  For 
a  full  treatise  on  the  subject  of  nut  culture 
address  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  H.  e.  v.  D. 


Clover  IIay  in  Kansas. — To  make  clover 
hay  we  cut  it  in  the  afternoon  late,  s 6  the 
sun  does  not  wilt  It,  and  it  lies  as  we  cut 
it  until  the  next  afternoon.  We  shock  it 
and  the  next  day  put  it  in  the  barn.  As 
a  rule  we  have  fair  success.  The  reason 
that  we  cut  it  in  the  late  afternoon  is  not  to 
have  the  dew  on  it  any  more  than  can  be 
helped.  We  hay  almost  all  the  clover  that 
we  raise.  j.  l. 

Piper,  Kan. _ 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich -the  earth. — Adv. 


I’each  Diseases. — I  have  never  used  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt  mixture,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  speak  from  experience.  One  thing 
sure  is  that  the  leaf-curl  is  worse  among 
peaches  this  season  than  I  ever  knew  it  here. 
Elberta  and  Chinese  types  are  generally  worst, 
but  it  shows  on  almost  all  kinds.  Our  peach 
trees  are  never  sprayed,  but  we  must  come 
to  it  or  go  out  of  the  business.  I  see  a  good 
deal  of  rot  from  Monilia  fungus,  and  peaches 
are  now  rotting  badly,  although  they  will  not 
he  ripe  for  a  month,  and  many  for  two  or 
three  months.  I  once  used  Bordeaux  on 
young  peaches  for  rot.  and  took  off  all  the 
leaves.  My  judgment  is  it  would  have  to  he 
used  before  growth  begins,  or  a  very  weak 
Solution.  C1IAS.  WRIGHT. 

Delaware. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

U/ANTED-Man  and  wife  without  children,  for 
'  care  of  stock;  must  be  a  good  milker.  Wife  to 
assist  with  housework  and  dairy.  State  wages. 

W.  W.  ROBINSON.  Manager,  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP.  U.  R.  No.  4.  Erie.  Pa 

■■  Investigate  the”  Monarch” 

■  111  ■■  lap  Hydraulic  Press  befoto 

1  Lm  buying.  Special  Con- 

struetlon,  Added  Con- 
nnPPQrO  venlences.  Maximum 
1*  11  LililLil.  Capacity  and  Results. 

■  Catalogue  free. 

MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Gortlandt  Street,  New  York. 

PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  SfflS 

years  old.i  TheG.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  (Inc.)  Dewitt.Ga 

ppyPLANTS  The  plants  have  an 
vCLCn  I  average  of  7  square  inches  of  space 
each  over  the  whole  field.  Very  stocky.  From  im¬ 
ported  seed.  Golden  8elf  Blanching,  White  Plume, 
Giant  Pascal,  Golden  Heart,  SI. 50  per  1000  ;  90c.  per  500. 

A  DD  APT  PLANTS,  $1  perl, 000  ;  70c.  per 
LADDHUCi  Ml:  $8.50  per  10,000  Strong, 
stocky  plants  grown  In  rows  and  hoed  like  onions. 
Danish  Ballhead.Surehead.  A 11  Seasons,  Stone  Mason, 
Flat  Hutch  F  W.  ROCHELLE.  Drawer 3, Chester, NJ 

APPLE  BARRELS.— Made  of  seasoned  stock 
■*“  guaranteed  to  stand.  You  will  need  them;  buy 
now  and  save  money.  Itobt.  Gillies,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 

TPQTpnGjUtDEx,FAKM5PPn 

1  Co  1  CLIand  floweroCCI/ 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  &  HAL8TKAD.  2  and  4  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

For  Sale.— Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  with 
moss  in  baskets.  F.  O.  B.  here.  Write  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  15th. 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y 

CELERY  PLANTS  for  sale  In  large  or  small 
^  quantities.  Will  save  vou  money  if  you  will  «  rite 
to  us.  L.  M.  DIBBLE  &  SONS,  Tipton,  Mich. 

CABBAGE  AND  CELERY  PLANTS.  IViWi: 

transplanted  plants  from  best  seed.  Danish,  Flat 
Dutch,  Warren  Stone  Mason  and  Sure  Head.  $1.26  per 
1.000.  For  prices  on  Celery  plants  write  Frank  Shearer 
&  Son,  Market  Gardeners,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

COD  OAI  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 
lUn  OHLL  Cow  Peas,tl.75and$2perbushel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

CHOICE  CELERY  ^CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  only  SI  per  1,000.  Allgcod  sorts  rtady 
in  July.  SLAYMaKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  SIS 

T  C.  KEV1TT,  Atheuia,  N.  J. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants 

List  free.  C.  \A.  HALL,  Oa^HtH,  N.  Y. 

CTARK  FRUIT  BOOK 

^  I  shows  In  NATURAL  COLORS  and 

accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
l^f  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 

bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

MUSHROOM  GROWERS. 

We  wish  to  send  you  our  circular  on 

“MUSHROOM  SPAWNS.” 

It  telis  about  Spawns  in  general,  and 

“  Tissue  Culture  Pure  Spawn  ” 

In  particular.  Most  productive  and  sure  yet.  Will 
you  send  us  your  name  ? 

PUKE  CULTURE  SPAWN  COMPANY, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  IN  1905. 

From  our  STRONG  POT  GROWN  PLANTS  offered  in  our  Summer  Catalogue.  A  full  crop  of  fruit 
ten  months  after  plants  are  set  out.  Plant  now,  we  have  the  best  varieties  for  market  a  ud  home 
use.  We  have  in  five-inch  pots,  now  ready  for  planting  and  late  bloom,  all  the  best  hardy  Roses, 
Honeysuckle  and  Clematis;  also  Boston  and  English  Ivy.  A  full  line  of  selected  FRUITS  and 
ORNAMENTALS  for  Autumn  planting.  Stock  first  class.  Prices  reasonable. 

I  ANnCPADE  GADnCWIWP.  and  the  beautifying  and  enrichug  of  the  Home  ground  our  leading 
LMHUoUHiL  UHlUJUllllU  specialty.  We  will  be  pleased  to  call  ard  see  you  on  this  matter,  or 
call  at  our  Nurseries  and  see  our  stoek.  Our  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  db  CO  ,  COIOtTW ALL,  1ST.  Y. 


SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER 


‘The  Latest  and  Rest  FRUIT 
PICKER  on  the  market 
No  Bruising  of  Fr  it. 

No  Breaking  of  Branches. 

No  Danger  to  Life  or  Limb. 


Better  Fruit  for  the  Market 
Better  Prices  for  the  Pro¬ 
ducer. 

Cheap  in  Price  and  Simple  in 
Construction. 


Order  one  by  Mail  at  once,  to  insure  delivery  in  time  for  crop. 

Price,  $2.50. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  NONE  OTHERS  NEED  APPLY. 

Pat.  Granted.  YOU  HAVE  WAITED  LONG.  HERE  IT  IS. 

Address,  SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  N.  Y„  NOTES. 

Sullivan  County,  New  York,  is  getting  to 
be  the  Summer  home  of  New  York  City  peo¬ 
ple.  Every  year  brings  more  and  more  of 
the  city  population  to  its  rugged  hills  to 
breathe  pure  air  and  drink  fresh  water. 
Large  hotels  and  boarding  houses  have  been 
erected  for  their  accommodation,  farmhouses 
have  been  remodeled  and  enlarged  for  their 
convenience,  and  cottages  have  been  built,  and 
in  many  cases  furnished  for  those  who  pre¬ 
fer  a  quiet  and  independent  Summer,  while 
the  number  of  city  people  who  buy  farms  and 
cottages  is  constantly  increasing.  These  in¬ 
fluences  have  almost  completely  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  country  during  the  past 
10  or  12  years. 

White  Lake  is  perhaps  the  most  delightful 
of  such,  indeed,  the  most  popular  section  of 
this  favorite  Summer  resort,  and  this  vicin¬ 
ity  is  also  experiencing  many  improvements 
in  farm  methods.  Notable  among  the  new 
farm  enterprises  is  the  Sloan  Erothers’  place 
just  south  of  White  Lake.  They  have  built 
one  of  the  finest  barns  in  the  State  and 
stocked  up  with  a  large  dairy  of  cows.  They 
also  have  a  large  modern  poultry  plant,  and 
propose  to  give  the  Summer  guests  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  fregh  eggs  and  broilers.  Chas.  II. 
ltoyce,  the  former  manager  of  “Ellerslie,” 
and  a  popular  institute  worker,  has  also  re¬ 
turned  to  his  native  soil. 

The  Farmers  Co-operative  Creamery,  at 
Mongaup  Valley,  has  been  conducted  suc¬ 
cessfully  now  for  several  years;  and  while 
nothing  phenomenal  has  been  done  it  has 
exerted  a  good  influence  on  the  dairy  com¬ 
munity.  They  are  now  receiving  something 
over  7,000  pounds  of  milk  daily,  and  the 
butter  is  bringing  the  highest  market  price, 
sometimes  a  little  above.  With  a  little 
larger  receipt  of  milk,  the  average  of  ex¬ 
pense  would  be  reduced  and  net  results 
would  be  still  better.  At  all  events,  the 
producers  have  demonstrated  that  they 
can  conduct  a  co-operative  enterprise  and 
make  it  more  satisfactory  than  selling  to  in¬ 
dependent  creameries  or  shipping  to  New 
York.  The  management  has  just  put  in  a 
new  under-feed  Sharpies  separator  capable 
of  separating  3,000  pounds  an  hour.  It 
does  not  leave  even  a  trace  of  cream  in  the 
milk,  and  requires  no  more  than  one-half 
the  power  required  by  the  old  tubuler  sep¬ 
arator.  Several  of  the  patrons  have  also  put 
in  Sharpies  hand  separators,  and  separate 
their  milk  at  -home,  where  the  skim-milk  is 
reserved  for  calves  and  pigs.  The  cream  is 
cooled,  and  delivered  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  thus  saving  the  daily  trip  to  the 
creamery,  and  also  saving  the  carting  of 
the  sklm-milk  back  to  the  farm,  as  is  done 
by  those  who  deliver  the  milk  daily. 

The  Ruby  Queen  roses  sent  out  two  years 
ago  to  K.  N.-Y.  readers  are  doing  well  in  this 
neighborhood.  Some  plants  winter-killed 
when  not  suilicienlly  protected,  but  a  ma- 
ority  of  them  have  withstood  the  last  Winter, 
which  was  the  coldest  in  many  years,  and  are 
now  beginning  to  bloom  profusely.  These 
had  been  protected  during  the  Winter  with  a 
thick  shield  of  straw.  Crimson  Rambler  also 
stood  the  cold  well,  and  the  tender  varieties 
have  all  perished.  The  Philadelphia  rose  dis¬ 
tributed  this  year  is  making  a  nice  start  in 
several  yards. 

For  the  most  part  the  seed  corn  reserved 
here  from  last  year's  crop  failed  to  grow, 
and  much  of  this  year’s  planting  had  to  be 
done  over  again  with  imported  seed.  The 
later  first  plantings  will  in  many  cases  be 
sown  to  buckwheat.  The  hay  crop  promises 
to  he  much  above  the  average.  d. 


TRUCKING  NOTES  FOR  JUNE. 

The  Soil  Mulch. — This  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  month;  the  month  that  most  crops 
show  their  greatest  development,  and  the 
most  important  point  for  us  to  consider 
at  this  time  is  the  best  method  of  fur¬ 
thering  this  growth.  Of  course  we  all 
recognize  that  the  one  most  essential  fea¬ 
ture  in  this  connection  is  regular  and 
thorough  cultivation.  In  all  kinds  of 
truck  crops  we  must  aim  to  keep  the 
ground  loose  and  porous  all  the  time. 
Regular  use  of  the  cultivators,  beginning 
as  soon  after  each  rain  as  the  ground  will 
admit  of  stirring,  and  repeated  about  once 
every  week,  will  keep  things  in  growing 
condition.  We  believe  in  one  good,  deep 
Stirring  early  in  the  year,  followed  by 
shallow  cultivation  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  season,  this  gives  a  fine 
loose  soil  amounting  to  a  mulch,  thereby 
preserving  the  greatest  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  possible. 

Level  Cultivation. — We  are  using 
level  cultivation  in  most  cases  during  the 
early  part  of  the  season.  One  important 
consideration  favoring  this  method  is  that 
it  more  easily  admits  of  the  use  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  A  level  field  is  usually  practical 
to  use  a  weeder  in,  thereby  avoiding  much 
expensive  hoeing,  whereas  in  a  ridged 
field  the  weeder  drags  too  heavily  on  the 
top  of  the  row.  Further,  the  riding  cul¬ 
tivators  can  do  a  much  more  accurate 
job  in  a  level  row  than  on  a  ridged  one. 
Much  depends  upon  the  ground  in  this 
matter  of  level  culture.  In  wet  lands 
the  majority  of  crops  will  do  better  to  be 
elevated  somewhat,  but  in  our  light  sandy 
truck  ground  I  think  the  level  culture 
gives  equally  good  results  with  consider¬ 
ably  less  expense. 

Applying  Fertilizer. — In  cultivating 
most  crops  we  find  that  mid-season  appli¬ 
cations  of  fertilizers  preceding  the  culti¬ 
vators  give  surprising  results.  For  in¬ 
stance,  cantaloupes,  watermelons  and,  in 
fact,  all  cucurbs  respond  heartily  to  ap¬ 
plications  of  ammonia.  We  mix  nitrate 
of  soda  and  fish  scrap,  about  one  part  of 


nitrate  to  three  of  fish,  and  apply  by  hand 
on  watermelons  directly  to  the  hill,  using 
from  300  to  500  pounds  per  acre.  We  us¬ 
ually  do  this  about  the  time  the  runners 
start.  The  effect  is  easily  conjectured. 
The  nitrate  of  soda  gets  in  its  work  im¬ 
mediately,  starting  the  plants  in  a  strong, 
vigorous  manner,  and  the  slower  am¬ 
monia  of  the  fish  scrap  carries  them 
through  the  entire  season.  The  combi¬ 
nation  usually  gives  most  satisfying  re¬ 
sults.  Our  method  with  cantaloupes  is 
practically  the  same  in  theory,  but  we 
apply  it  along  the  side  of  the  row,  the 
hills  being  so  much  closer  together,  using 
a  side  drill  for  the  purpose.  Immedi¬ 
ately  following  this  come  the  cultivators, 
and  then  the  hoes,  working  the  fertilizer 
thoroughly  in  around  the  plant.  In  the 
case  of  tomatoes  we  have  had  gratifying 
results  from  one  or  more  applications  of 
a  practically  balanced  goods  during  the 
season.  Our  experience  in  this  line  has 
convinced  us  that  the  same  money  in  fer¬ 
tilizers  applied  at  various  stages  of  the 
development  of  the  plant  will  give  results 
sufficiently  superior  to  that  obtained  by 
applying  the  same  amount  all  before 
planting  to  more  than  cover  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  the  extra  labor.  Further, 
it  will  give  you  the  opportunity  of  apply¬ 
ing  just  what  your  plant  apparently  needs 
under  the  existing  weather  conditions, 
which  frequently  is  an  important  consid¬ 
eration.  It  will  require  the  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  in  a  quicker  acting  form,  and 
moreover  it  requires  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry  and 
botany  than  it  does  to  use  simply  Spring 
applications,  but  the  economy  of  the 
method  recommends  it. 

Crimson  Clover  in  Truck  Crops. — 
When  cultivating  cantaloupes,  melons,  to¬ 
matoes  or  any  other  truck  crops  for  the 
last  time  it  is  our  custom  to  sow  Crimson 
clover  among  them.  This  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  seed  costs  practically  nothing 
but  the  simple  sowing  of  it.  The  truck 
vines  shade  the  ground  and  consequently 
the  seed  will  take  well  under  any  ordi¬ 
nary  weather  conditions.  We  let  this  clo¬ 
ver  stand  over  Winter  and  plow  in  the 
Spring,  thereby  gaining  the  advantage  ot 
a  cover  crop  as  well  as  the  good  obtained 
in  soil  improvement.  The  advantage 
gained  from  our  clovers  is  a  topic  of 
such  frequent  discussion  that  it  seems  like 
useless  repetition  to  speak  of  it  here,  and 
I  will  simply  say  that  we  cannot  too 
highly  recommend  the  use  of  clover  and 
leguminous  crops  wherever  and  whenever 
possible.  It  is  our  most  economical  meth¬ 
od  of  preserving  and  increasing  soil  fer¬ 
tility. 

Fish  Scrap  and  Melon  Bugs. — In  a 
May  issue  of  this  paper  I  made  reference 
to  the  use  of  dried  ground  fish  scrap  in 
fighting  the  Striped  melon  bugs,  which 
has  called  forth  so  much  inquiry  that  1 
repeat.  We  have  used  fish  scrap  again 
during  the  past  month  with  entire  suc¬ 
cess,  having  suffered  very  little  damage 
on  account  of  the  bugs.  The  fish  is  effec¬ 
tive  because  of  its  offensive  smell,  and 
the  strong  point  in  its  favor  is  that  the 
wetter  it  gets  the  more  offensive  it  be¬ 
comes,  consequently  it  is  long  lasting  in 
its  effects,  and  does  not  have  to  be  often 
replenished,  one  application  frequently 
serving  the  purpose.  Another  minor 
point  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  timely  stimulant  to  the  young 
plants.  Thus  it  serves  a  dual  purpose — 
an  insect  exterminator  and  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  aid  in  the  way  of  a  fertilizer.  This 
scrap  is  a  commercial  article  here  in  the 
East,  although  sometimes  hard  to  obtain. 
I  would  warn  my  readers  against  _  any 
form  of  acidulated  scrap,  because  it  is 
unsafe  to  throw  on  the  plant.  Use  only 
plain  ground  and  dried  fish  scrap  testing 
from  eight  to  10  per  cent  of  ammonia. 
Any  higher  grade  of  goods  I  would  be 
afraid  of. 

Melon  Lice. — The  season  of  the  year  is 
rapidly  approaching  when  we  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  our  annual  attack  of  melon  and 
cantaloupe  lice.  We  have  been  able  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  control  this  pest  by  fumigat¬ 
ing  with  carbon  bisulphide.  This  process 
is  expensive,  and  not  practical  unless 
taken  in  time.  An  experienced  eye  can 
detect  an  affected  hill  at  first  glance.  Thus 
our  method  is  simply  this;  Walk  over 
the  patch  regularly,  and  whenever  we  dis¬ 
cover  a  single  plant  with  even  an  affectec 
leaf  we  treat  it  and  a  dozen  or  more  hills 
immediately  surrounding  it,  about  an 
ounce  of  carbon  bisulphide  to  a  cubic  foot 
of  air  space.  We  use  old  tin  pans— plac¬ 
ing  the  pan  over  the  plant  and  putting  the 
carbon  bisulphide  on  a  clam  shell.  Care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  spill  any  of  the 
liquid  around  the  plant,  as  it  will  surely 
kill  it.  Now,  this  operation  must  be  done 
in  time,  as  soon  as  the  lice  appear.  It 
is  not  practical  to  undertake  to  treat  a 
whole  patch  that  is  generally  affected; 
or  plants  that  are  fully  developed,  but  it 
is  practical  to  hold  them  in  check  when 
they  first  appear  on  the  small  plants,  anc 
thereby  probably  avoid  a  general  out¬ 
break.  The  pans  must  be  left  on  from  one 
to  two  hours.  JOSEPH  barton. 


SPLIT  HICKORY  SPECIAL  top  buggy 


This  is  a  strictly  high  quality  buggy  at  a  very  low 
;  the  bug 


, ,  ,  ,  -  ■»—  -» — --**  --oo<  "•»  ••  *>•»/  «vn  price. There  is 

nothing  cheap  about  the  buggy,  $75  is  the  very  least  its  ©qua. 

,  would  be  sold  for  by  any  dealer,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  well 
worth  that  price  when  yours  arrives.  We  propose  this  year  to 
Mnke  to  i  our  Order  one  of  our  Split  Hickory  Special  Top  Buggies,  ^ 
Promptly,  accompanied  by  our  Iron  Clad  Two- Year 

and  allow  you  to  Try  It  Thirty  Days  Free 

The  price  to  you  is  but  $50,  the  cheapest  price  at  which 
a  buggy  of  this  quality  was  ever  sold.  It  leads  them  all 
in  finish,  style,  quality  and  durability.  If  you  do  not 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  the  biggest  buggy  bargain  you 
ever  saw  and  well  worth  *75,  you  are  not  obliged  to 
keep  it.  Our  free  trial  plan  protects  you.  We  do  not 
ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  anything,  but  you  get  the 
buggy  on  trial,  hitch  up  to  it,  use  it  ns  you  would  your 


is  Made  to 
Order,  as  You 
Want  it, 
FOR  ONLY 


nnish,  which  permits  our  making  any  reasonable  changes  ™ 

in  the  finish  or  construction  and  shipping  without  unnecessary  delay. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  100  POINTS  OF  MERIT.  Longitudinal  Center  Spring.which  prevent*  backward  and 
forward  motion,  strengthens  the  gear  and  braces  the  body.  Screwed  rim  wheels,  hot  set,  %  inch  round  edge 
•teel  tires,  ©il  tempered  springs,  long  distance  axles,  cemented  axle  beds,  two  extra  clip*  on  axles  more  than 
are  furnished  on  other  buggies  ,  choice  of  wooden  spring  bar  or  Bailey  body  loop,  16oz.  imported  all  wool  broad¬ 
cloth  upholstering,  open  bottom  spring  cushion,  solid  panel  spring  back,  water-proof  top  with  genuine  No.  1 
enameled  leather  quarters  and  backstays,  28  ox.  rubber  roof  and  back  curtain,  back  curtain  lined  and  rein¬ 
forced,  oil  and  lead  system  of  painting,  16  coats  all  wood  work  carried  100  days  in  pure  oil  and  lead,  padded 
patent  leather  dash  13  inches  high  (2  inches  higher  than  ordinary!  full  length  velvet  carpet,  toe  carpet,  panel 
carpets,  board  boot  on  back  of  body,  lined  seat  ends,  rubber  side  curtains,  quick  shifting  shaft  couplings,  double 
^braced  shafts  with  heel  and  corner  braces,  36  inch  point  leathers,  round  leathers  on  single  tree,  line  holder  on 
dash,  patent  trace  holder  on  single  tree. 

There  are  many  other  special  points  of  merit  too  numerous  to  mention  here.  Our  1  8 6-Pago  Cata¬ 
logue  which  is  FREE  tells  you  all  about  this  buggy  and  all  of  our  other  Split  Hickory  Styles.  Re¬ 
member  you  can  not  get  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  from  anyone  else  as  we  do  not  sell  to  dealers  or  agents, 
but  our  entire  output  is  sold  direct  to  consumer  at  wholesale  rock  bottom  prices.  The  readers  of  this 
paper  are  customers  of  ours  and  they  know  and  the  Editor  knows  that  we  are  in  every  way  perfectly 
responsible  and  will  do  just  as  we  say  we  will.  Write  for  our  Catalog  today.  It  will  save  you  money. 
>ote— We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  high  grade  Harness,  sold  direct  to  the  user,  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  Ohio  Carriage  Mfg.  Co.,  (H.  C.  Phelps,  President,)  4739  Sixth  St..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WARNING  TO  DAIRYMEN 

Do  you  send  your  milk  to  a  creamery  to  be  separated,  and  bring 
borne  skimmilk  that  is  a  mixture  of  that  from  the  different  herds? 
If  so,  are  you  not  aware  that  you  are  endangering  the  lives  of  your 
cattle,  for  if  any  of  the  patrons  have  sick  cows,  there  is 
great'danger  of  carrying  the  disease  home  in  the  skim¬ 
milk.  A  recent  report  stated  that  one  party  lost  29  out  of 
30  head,  another  17  out  of  22,  and  that 
the  patrons  of  one  creamery  alone  lost 
about  400  head  from  some  disease  that 
was  very  contagious. 

PROTECT  YOUR  COWS  BY 
HL  USING  A  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

With  a  U.  S.  Farm  Separator  you 
have  your  own  skimmilk,  pure  and 
sweet,  to  feed.  If  these  patrons  had 
used  U.  S.  Farm  Separators  and  sent 
their  cream  to  the  creamery  this  disease 
could  not  have  spread  this  way. 

Remember  the  U.  S.  HOLDS  WORLD'S  RECORD  for  clean 
skimming,  with  average  loss  for  50  consecutive  runs  of  only  .0138 
of  1  per  cent. 

ALSO  HAS  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 

For  full  particulars,  write  for  catalogue. 

We  have  the  following  transfer  points:  Portland,  Me.,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton  Ont., 
Buffalo  N.  Y.t  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Address  all  letter*  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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TRIPLEX  HAYBALER.  SELF-FEEDER.  L0WIN  PRICE. 
For  Hand,  Horse  or  Belt  Power.  Leverage  40  to  1. 

Bales  quicker,  easier  and  more  solid  than  any  other. 
Also  Grinding  Mills.  Water  Wheels.  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 

cat  free.  DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.  st. 

NEW  YORK  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ga.  LOUIS. 


DeLOACH  PAT. 


HOLLOW  CONCRETE 
BUILDING  BLOCKS. 

Make  a  handsomer,  cheaper  a^d  stronger  wall 
than  brick ,  and  cost  less.  You  can  b‘  y  a  B  LOCK 
MACHINE  for  SS50  that  will  do  as  good  work 
as  a  $500  machine,  and  do  it  as  fast.  A  man  and 
boy  can  make  50  Blocks  a  day ;  this  is  equal  to 
1,000  brick.  You  can  mold  every  part  of  the  wall 
from  cellar  to  roof,  and  build  your  own  house 
with  them.  One  hundred  dollars  capital,  a  pile 
of  sand,  a  few  barrels  of  cement,  will  start  an 
iudus  rious  man  in  a  good  paying  business. 
Write  for  full  information  to  the 

BIRMINGHAM  STONE  &  CONCRETE  WORKS, 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 

Guaranteed  to  the  user.  Built  to 
suit  your  particular  needs  at  re¬ 
markably  low  prices.  Also 
manufacture,.  Corrugated  Iron 
and  steel  roofing,etc.  W rite  for  prices  to-day. 
«DGR  BEOS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.  35  fisdgs  St,  Anderson,  Ind. 


Southwick 

Two  Horse  Full  Circle 

BALING  PRESSES 

make  the  solid  compact  bales 

that  fill  cars  and  save  freight.  ,  ... 

‘  Its  feed 

opening  is 
almost  double 
the  size  of  others. 
Low  bridge— 7  inches 
high— for  horses  to  step 
over.  Strong,  safe,  light. 
Adapted  to  bank  barns.  40 
Sizes  and  Styles,  Horse  and  Steam 
Power,  Wood  or  Steel  Construction. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO., 

157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


Capacity 
Guaranteed 
12  to  18 
tons  a 
day, 


SMALLEY  SILO  FII 


Strongest  and  most  satisfactory  ensilage  machine  built.  N  o 
silo  owner  can  afford  to  do  without  the  New  Smalley  Special 
No.  18.  No  fear  of  breakages.  The  gears  ontliis  machine  are 
as  heavy  as  those  on  our  No.  20  machine.  Largest  capacity. 
(Hiickest  and  cleanest  work.  Fills  any  silo.  Smalley  Safety 
l\ lower  elevates  up  to  50  feet.  Cheaper  than  chain  carriers. 
Saves  time  and  labor.  Catalog  explains  the  strong  points  ot 
the  8 MALLE  Y  and  proves  it  the  best  machine.  Write  for  it. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Box  R  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Hardiness  of  Ornamentals. — Orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  plants  generally  came 
through  the  Winter  better  than  fruits.  A 
few  kinds  of  known  unreliability  were 
scorched  or  killed,  but  the  damage  is  less 
than  expected.  Evergreens  had  their  foli¬ 
age  browned  to  a  greater  extent  by  the 
cold  than  we  have  ever  seen  them,  but 
most  species  are  vigorously  renewing 
their  growths.  A  few  young  trees  of 
Nordmann’s  Silver  fir,  Abies  Nordman- 
niana,  were  killed,  though  this  fine  vari¬ 
ety  is  considered  hardy.  The  various 
Retinosporas  and  cypresses,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Lawson’s  cypress,  Chamaecy- 
parus  Lawsoniana,  a  beautiful  but  sensitive 
species,  are  in  better  condition  than  is  us¬ 
ual  at  this  season.  It  is  hard  to  give  up 
Lawson’s  cypress,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  distinct  native  conifers,  but 
it  cannot  endure  the  Winters  in  this 
locality  without  occasional  mutilation  by 
frost.  Imported  Rhododendrons  are  gen¬ 
erally  killed,  root  and  branch,  but  a  few 
well-tried  Catawbiense  hybrids  and  our 
native  species  generally,  were  little  in¬ 
jured.  Kalmias  suffered  much  where  ex¬ 
posed,  even  wild  plants  in  the  woods  los¬ 
ing  some  of  their  foliage.  Leucothoe 
Cateskei,  a  beautiful  early-blooming  ever¬ 
green  shrub  from  the  Carolina  mountains, 
withstood  the  cold  perfectly  and  bloomed 
in  April  with  its  usual  profusion.  Some 
of  the  new  hybrid  Deutzias,  suen  as  D. 
gracilis  venusta  and  D.  Lemoinei,  were 
killed  to  the  snow  line.  Ceanothus  Gloire 
de  Versailles,  a  bright  blue-flowered  hy¬ 
brid  New  Jersey  tea  shrub,  claimed  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  by  the  introducers,  froze 
to  the  ground,  though  well  covered.  The 
graceful,  narrow-leaved  barberry,  Berberis 
stenophylla,  shared  the  same  fate,  but 
both  are  growing  strongly  from  the 
crowns.  Simon’s  Elseagnus,  usually  an 
evergreen,  lost  all  its  foliage,  but  is  now 
growing  well  from  every  bud.  This  is  a 
surprise,  as  broad-leaved  evergreens  are 
usually  much  crippled  by  the  loss  of  their 
foliage.  The  European  holly  is  severely 
frozen,  but  the  native  and  Japan  species 
show  no  harm  at  all.  The  latter  is  a 
most  distinct  and  attractive  shrub  or 
small  tree,  resembling  a  particularly  dark¬ 
leaved  box.  Buddleia  variabilis  and  the 
Verbena  shrub,  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus, 
proved  hardier  than  expected,  quite  a 
number  of  plants  coming  through  with¬ 
out  protection.  Citrus  trifoliata,  the 
hardy  orange,  is  well  named,  as  it  shows 
no  ill  effect  from  the  phenomenal  cold, 
and  has  bloomed  freely.  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  losses  of  the  Winter  was  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  Albizzia  Julibrissin,  at  least  20 
feet  high,  and  probably  as  many  years 
old,  growing  in  a  neighboring  nursery. 
This  beautiful  rose-flowered,  tropical-ap¬ 
pearing  tree  is  fairly  hardy  near  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  as  large  a  speci¬ 
men  has  before  developed  so  far  north. 
Last  Summer  this  tree  bloomed  with 
great  profusion,  and  ripened  many  seeds, 
but  it  seems  now  to  have  received  its 
quietus,  as  only  feeble  signs  of  growth 
can  be  seen,  June  10. 

Growing  Garden  Fruits  from  Seeds. — 
Most  small  fruits  may  readily  be  grown 
from  seeds,  and  varieties  as  good  as  those 
in  general  cultivation  thus  secured,  while 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  raising  some¬ 
thing  distinct  and  valuable.  We  hope  to 
give  brief  directions  from  time  to  time  on 
the  best  methods  of  preparing  and  sow¬ 
ing  fruit  seeds  and  handling  seedlings, 
based  on  many  years’  practical  experience. 
T  f  seeds  are  selected  from  vigorous, 
healthy  and  productive  plants  of  varie¬ 
ties  well  adapted  to  local  conditions,  there 
will  often  be  a  surprisingly  high  aver¬ 
age  of  good  qualities  among  the  result¬ 
ing  fruits,  though  less  uniformity  than 
if  propagated  varieties  are  planted,  since 
every  seedling  varies  in  some  degree  from 
all  others. 


Sowing  Strawberry  Seeds. — It  is  far 
more  important  to  select  seeds  from  a 
robust,  productive  plant,  typical  of  the 
variety  chosen,  than  to  pick  out  the  larg¬ 
est  berries  without  regard  to  the  plants 
on  which  they  are  borne.  Select  the  most 
perfect  berries  on  the  best  plants  you  have 
access  to,  pick  them  when  fairly  colored. 
If  only  a  few  seeds  are  wanted  the  ber¬ 
ries  may  be  crushed  between  several  folds 
of  newspaper,  the  pulp  and  seeds  mixed 
with  dry  sand,  chopping  the  mass  apart 
with  a  dull  table  knife  until  well  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  then  sown  as  further  directed, 
but  a  neater  method,  useful  for  larger 
quantities,  is  to  shave  the  seeds  from  the 
berries  with  a  sharp  knife,  taking  as  little 
pulp  as  -possible.  The  parings  may  be 
folded  in  coarse-meshed  muslin  or  cheese¬ 
cloth  and  the  pulp  washed  out  under 
water  by  pressing  and  kneading  with  the 
fingers.  The  seeds  come  out  fairly  free 
from  fiber,  and  should  be  dried  by  stirring 
in  dry,  sifted  sand  until  all  lumps  are 
broken  up.  Sand  and  seeds  together 
should  immediately  be  sown  in  well- 
drained  pots  or  boxes  containing  four 
or  more  inches  of  a  compost  of  light  gar¬ 
den  soil  and  fine  old  manure — about  equal 
parts  of  each.  They  should  be  covereu 
not  over  one-fourth  inch  deep,  the  soil 
well  watered  and  kept  moist  and  shaded 
until  the  seedlings  appear,  which  may  re¬ 
quire  two  or  more  weeks.  When  large 
enough  to  handle  they  may  be  transplant¬ 
ed  to  small  pots  or  set  two  inches  apart 
each  way  in  similar  boxes  and  grown  on 
until  large  enough  to  plant  out  in  the 
field,  some  time  in  August.  From  this 
period  they  are  treated  exactly  like  ordi¬ 
nary  runner  plants,  and  should  make 
good-sized  stools  by  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  strongest  may  fruit  the  next 
year,  but  many  will  not  bear  until  they 
have  been  two  seasons  in  the  field.  Seed¬ 
lings  often  make  runners  when  very  small 
— at  times  in  the  seed  pot  or  bed.  These 
runners  greatly  weaken  the  plant  and 
should  be  cut  away  as  fast  as  they  form, 
the  first  season  at  least.  Strawberry  seeds 
may  be  also  sown  in  carefully  fined  seed¬ 
beds  in  the  garden,  but  as  they  are  quite 
small  and  easily  washed  out  by  heavy 
rains,  it  is  safer  to  use  pots  or  boxes. 
If  well  cleaned  and  carefully  dried  they 
retain  vitality  for  many  months,  and  may 
be  kept  over  in  paper  packages  and  sown 
the  following  Spring,  but  as  they  germi¬ 
nate  readily  when  fresh  it  is  well  to  plant 
at  once  in  order  that  the  plants  may  gain 
strength  before  Winter.  After  fruiting 
the  inferior  ones  may  be  destroyed  and 
runners  from  best  varieties  rooted  in  the 
usual  manner.  w.  v.  F. 


RECREATIVE  WORK  FOR  YOUNG 
FOLKS. 

At  the  risk  of  incurring  the  censure  of 
over-practical  parents  or  neighbors,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  young  people  may  well  af¬ 
ford  to  accept  encouragement  in  the 
development  of  a  “hobby” — some  side¬ 
line  specialty,  that  will  afford  innocent, 
interesting  and  instructive  amusement, 
and  bring  occasional  brief  respites  from 
the  regular  routine  of  daily  labor  or  em¬ 
ployment.  There  are  so  many  lines  of 
recreative  study  that  they  may,  with  little 
difficulty,  take  up  and  pursue  with  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit  to  themselves,  that  they 
really  cannot  afford  not  to  do  so.  To  those 
who  both  live  in  the  country  and  are 
lovers  of  Nature,  there  are  great  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  making  their  rooms  or  homes 
beautiful,  interesting  and  really  unique 
in  the  way  of  furnishings  and  adorn¬ 
ments.  Nature  furnishes  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  supply  of  strange  and  wonderful 
wood  growths,  the  fungous  growths  such 
as  the  various  forms  of  lichens,  etc.,  and 
the  works  and  products  of  animals,  birds 
and  insects.  What  is  more  enjoyable  than 
a  day  in  the  woods,  among  the  thick, 
tangled  growth  of  the  bittersweet  vines, 
where  the  young  growth  of  shrub  and  tree 
is  struggling  in  the  relentless  embrace  of 
the  coils  of  this  beautiful,  native  climber? 
It  is  here  that  many  strange,  gnarled, 
beautiful  wood  growths  may  be  found 
that,  with  a  little  skill  and  good  taste,  may 


be  converted  into  various  unique  pieces  of 
rustic  furniture  that  will  grow  in  value  as 
time  progresses,  and  be  a  lasting  souvenir 
of  delightful  hours  spent  in  healthful, 
recreative  pastime.  With  camera,  brush 
or  pencil  they  may  likewise  capture  those 
alluring  bits  of  nature,  and  with  them 
surround  themselves  in  living  room  or 
“den”  or  office,  and  live  a  better,  more 
interesting,  more  appreciative  life  by  so 
doing. 

Let  me  repeat,  for  the  boy  and  girl 
readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  that  they  are 
perfectly  justified  in  taking  up,  pursuing 
and  developing  some  chosen,  agreeable 
line  of  study  and  work — for  work  it  is — 
as  a  “hobby.”  Having  done  so,  pursue 
the  chosen  line  with  earnestness  of  pur¬ 
pose — for  it  pays  to  be  earnest  even  in 
play.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
young  people  who  are  thorough  and  pains¬ 
taking;  and  it  seems  not  to  matter  along 
what  line  one  becomes  a  careful  student, 
there  are  opportunities  for  pleasant,  agree¬ 
able  employment  and  profitable  advance¬ 
ment  almost  certain  to  present  them¬ 
selves  for  acceptance.  f.  h.  ballou. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station. 

Good  Blackboard. — I  saw  the  other  day 
aa  excellent  blackboard  made  of  a  piece  of 
sheet  iron.  It  was  about  three  feet  In  length, 
and  was  fastened  up  to  the  wall  in  a  family 
living  room.  It  cost  but  a  few  cents,  and 
will  last  99  years.  It  would  be  good  for  a 
school  room.  h.  d.  t. 

Pennsylvania. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 

Price , 

$1  EACH, 

Discount  Dozen 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
round.  Strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  i  n  price, 
highest  i  n  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Reap¬ 
proved  Jan.  25th. 
1903.  Orders 
promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct  to  the  farmer 
11.  E.  HESSLER  CO.,  Factory  No.  8,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Circular* 
sent  Free. 


Rural  mail  Box. 


M  At  man/  new  iwuira  wm  Kuni  iuia  ycai,  »»  K 

HIIICII  mull  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  wko 
sends  i  n  a  petition.  QAV  rr*rr  to  first  one  sending 
Xvc  will  send  a  DU  A  rifCKL  us  full  Information 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO  .  ADRIAN.  MICH 


HARNESS 


PROTECT  YOURSELF 

from  High  Prices.  We  can  save 
you  25  p.  c.  on  Harness.  Send 
for  la-ge  lllnst  rated  Catalogue. 
KING  HARNESS  COMPANY,  0  Lake  St.,  Owego.  N.Y. 


.15  Buys  the  Best 

ALL-RUBBER  CLOTHTINED  TOP. 

that  was  ever  offered  at 
this  price.  It's  a  fine 
top  and  will  be  just  in 
place  on  your  buggy. 
The  cover  Is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  rubber. 
The  above  price  in¬ 
cludes  both  side  and 
back  curtains,  also 
shifting  rail.  When  or 
dering  give  t  he  extreme 
length  of  seat  on  top 
For  $1  we  will  ship  any¬ 
where  C.  O.  D.  with 
privilege  of  examination.  Can  be  returned  with  all 
charges  paid  by  us  if  not  as  represented  and  the  best 
bargain  you  ever  saw. 

FREE:  Our  Rargain  Sheet  No.  10. 

Just  out  and  filled  with  unmistakable  bargains.  It's 
valuable  an  1  vou  should  have  it  Free!  Writeto-day. 

0.  A.  B0TTGER  &  CO.,  21  Bright  St..  Cleveland,  0. 


In¬ 
cludes 
both  Side 
and  Back 
Curtains 


BUCCiES  FAcTORY$26i^ 

Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
on  Buggies,  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles.  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 
Save  Middlemans  Profit. 
ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO. 

416  E.  Court  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Established  1883 
Output,  30,000, 


WHALE-OIL  SOAP 

ODD  A  VIII P  CDAQ  Compressed-Air  Spraying  Ap- 
drnAI  mu  OrAn  paratus.  Chemicals  for  Spray- 
roillT  oninroc  ing,  etc.  Our  Catalogue,  Neces- 

FRUiT  GRADERS  sities  for  the  Orchard,  will 

let  area*  you.  W.  H.  OWEN,  Port  Clin  ton ,  Ohio. 


.A  ** 


7<j? 


For  20  Years  and  Over 

We  have  been  making  Swan’s  Standard  2  and 
3-ply  and 

Extra  Heavy  Felt  Rooting 

I  Belling  to  coneumera  direct  Millions  of  Bquare  feet  are  now  I 
I  .n  use.  It  can  be  applied  bjr  anyone  on  steep  or  flat  roofs. I 
I  Low  Price!  Durable!  Fire-Proof!  It  you  are  going  tol 
J  build,  or  have  leaky  shingle  Or  tin  roofs,  Bend  for  eauiploB,  1 
circulare  and  prices. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  COMPANY,  J 
13  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 


jr  •-'’■'ft 


Mosquitoes 

bite  and  sting.  So  does 
poor  shaving  soap.  Avoid  all 
discomfort  and  shave  with  ease  and 
pleasure  by  using 

Williams*  Shaving  Soap. 

It’s  the  quick  beard  softener  and  leaves  the  face 
|  feeiinfl  fine— like  a  sootiiing  balm  to  the  skin 
|  No  other  gives  such  a  rich,  creamy  lather. 

‘The  only  soap  fit  for  the  face." 


Sold  Throughout  the  World. 

FREE 

A  trial  tablet  if  you  mention  ? 
this  paper  and  send  a  2c 
stamp  to  pay  postage. 

kThe  J.B.  Williams  Co., ' 
Glastonbury, 

Conn. 


WIFT’S 


Arsenate  oy 
Lead 


FOR  SPRAYING 


’■  the  best  Insecticide  known  for  potato  bugs  and 
all  leaf  eating  insect*.  It  kills  qnlckly,  and  unlike 

Paris  Green,  there  Is  absolutely  no  danger  of  burn* 
ing  or  scorching  the  leaves.  It  adheres  to  the 
foliage  for  a  longtime,  thus  doing  away  with  re¬ 
peated  sprayings.  It  is  highly  recommended  by 
all  the  leading  entomologists.  Made  only  by  the 

MERRIMAC  CHEMICAL  CO., 
35-77  Broad  Si.,  Boston,  Mass. 

- FOR  SALE  BV - 

Benton,  Myers  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Daniel  Stewart  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Morrison  Plummer  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Yahr  &  Lange  Drug  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Noyes  Bros.  &c 
Cutler,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  E.  E.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
W.  A.  Hover  &  Co..  Denver,  Colo.  J.  S.  Merrill  Drug  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  Van  Vleet  Mansfield  Drug  Co.,  Memphis. 
Tenn.  I..  V.  Elder  Co.,  Galveston.  Texas.  1.  L.  Lyons 
A-  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.  Langley  &  Micnaels  Co.,  Saa 
Francisco,  Cal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.Dept.  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Thissoapisa  Fertilizeras  wellasan  Insecti¬ 
cide.  5(Flb.  kegs. $>.50:  100-lb.  kegs, $4. 50;  half  barrel, 
270  lb.,3-Bcper  lb;  barrel.425  lb.  ,3^c.  Send  for  booklet. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PUT  POTATOES 


as  they’re  dug  into  our  *' 

Ventilated  Bushel  Crates. 

Store  tnem  without  rehandling 
—less  decay— one  third  time 
saved.  Strong— no  breakage. 
No.  2— 9e;  No.  1— heavy— 11c. 
Ask  for  free  booklet  No,  20 

Geneva  Cooperage  Co.,  Geneva,  0. 


Brown’s 

No.  3 

Potato 
Sprayer 

sprays  4  to  0  rows,  any  width,  with  finest  mist  or 
fog  at  one  passage.  Constant  high  power  supplied 
from  both  wheels,  no  lost  motion.  Mechanical 
agitator.  A  new  era  in  rapid  thorough  spraying  of 
potatoes,  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  vines.  Write 
toduy  for  free  book  of  all  sprayers.  ( 

E.  C.  Brown  &  Co.,  268  Slate  St.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


You  can 
Cover  SO  to  40  acres 
per  day  with 

“Bhe  Watson 
Four  Row  Potato  Sprayer 

Straddles  2rows,  sprays 
4  at  a  ti  me.  Wheels  ad- 
justfor different  widths. 
Sprays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
cart  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
suction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliageor  clogs. 
Free  instruction  and  formula  book  shows  the  famous  uarfield,  em¬ 
pire  King.  Orehard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  ,  Write  for  11 

Field  Force  Pump  Co,  t  2  11th  St.  .wgjnira ,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — More  rain.  The  soaking 
continues  wim  us,  followed  usually  by  cold 
winds.  The  grass  and  fruit  and  potatoes 
grow  right  through  it,  but  the  corn  and 
other  crops  which  need  sunshine  do  not  like 
the  situation.  We  take  advantage  of  any 
little  sunsuine  to  cultivate,  but  within  24 
hours  another  rain  makes  a  mud  pie  of  the 
soft  ground.  Still  this  constant  stirring  of 
the  soil  does  it  good.  .  .  .  Our  straw¬ 

berry  crop  is  short.  The  berries  are  large 
and  quite  well  colored,  but  there  are  not 
enough  of  them.  I  think  the  cold  Winter 
weakened  the  plants  and  the  rains  at  the 
blooming  time  prevented  a  good  “set’’  of 
fruit.  The  quality  is  fair,  for  Marshall  will 
drum  up  flavor  anywhere,  but  I  hear  great 
complaint  among  town  people  at  the  flavor  of 
most  fruit  they  buy.  Some  customers  are 

even  going  back  to  rhubarb,  because  they  are 
sure  to  lind  that  sour.  The  wild  strawberries 
are  larger  and  finer  than  ever  before. 

Our  bush  fruits  look  well,  but  this  sea¬ 
son  has  taught  us,  among  other  things, 

that  looks  do  not  count.  This  year’s  plant¬ 
ing  of  currants  lias  made  a  splendid  growth, 
and  1  have  never  seen  potatoes  jump  as  they 
do  now.  .  .  .  Most  of  those  frozen  ap¬ 
ple  trees  are  doing  what  I  though  they  would 
do — making  a  strong  sprout  close  to  the 
ground.  The  upper  buds  started,  but  the 
bark  on  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the 
trunk  turned  brown  or  black,  and  these  buds 
died.  But  cutting  t lie  trunk  back  I  think 
we  can  make  fair  trees  of  them  yet.  Our 
peach  trees  have  all  started.  We  have 
just  finished  cutting  the  grass  and  weeds 
around  them.  The  tree  is  left  with  a  small 
circle  of  bare  ground  hoed  around  the  trunk 
and  a  good  pile  of  grass  and  weeds  piled 
on  top  of  this  ground.  The  work  of  cutting 
tliis  mulch  Is  done  with  a  sharp  sickle,  and 
does  not  take  much  time.  The  growth  that 
these  little  trees  are  making  with  this  treat¬ 
ment  would,  I  think,  surprise  some  of  the 
good  people  who  have  told  me  that  the 
peach  tree  will  remain  a  dwarf  unless  it  is 
thoroughly  cultivated.  I  would  like  to  have 
them  see  a  little  orchard  we  are  trying  to 
start  on  the  north  side  of  the  house.  The 
trees  are  surrounded  with  coal  ashes  and 
the  old  plastering  which  was  taken  down 
to  refit  a  room.  The  wastes  from  the  house 
are  poured  around  these  trees — at  a  safe 
distance.  You  ought  to  see  them  grow ! 
The  larger  peach  trees  are  handled  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  smaller  ones.  The 
grass  is  cut  and  piled  around  them.  We 
have  peaches  already  larger  than  hickory 
nuts.  The  yield  Is  not  heavy,  but  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  other  peaches  anywhere 
in  this  neighborhood.  .  .  .  The  young 

Alfalfa  has  taken  a  start  that  promises  well. 

I  never  saw  Red  clover  make  such  a  show¬ 
ing  in  a  short  time.  Yet  I  know  from  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  this  crop  that  there 
are  many  rocks  ahead  of  it.  At  any  rate, 
we  never  had  a  better  start  with  it.  .  .  . 

It  takes  much  of  that  "evidence  of  things  un¬ 
seen”  that  I  spoke  of  last  week  to  get  a 
boy  or  man  to  handle  trees  as  I  want  mine 
cared  for.  They  bring  in  nothing — the  pos¬ 
sible  value  is  all  in  the  future,  and  the 
opinion  of  most  fruit  growers  is  all  against 
such  culture.  I  can  hardly  blame  one  for 
feeling,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  that  this 
hoeing  and  cutting  grass  is  small  business. 
Yet  thus  far  we  are  ahead  of  all  the  pre¬ 
dictions.  It  takes  some  philosophy  to  go 
ahead  and  work  trees  in  this  way,  but  where 
can  one  lind  a  more  useful  companion  than 
helpful  philosophy?  I  cannot  say  that  our 
people  have  the  most  abundant  confidence  in 
those  peach  trees  yet — but  wait  till  they 
bite  into  a  few  of  the  peaches. 

Horsk  Jokes. — Our  horses  turned  up  tneir 
noses  for  a  while  at  the  rye  hay,  but  when 
they  found  there  was  nothing  else  coming 
they  ate  what  they  could  of  it.  No  one 
can  claim  that  this  tough  fodder  is  the 
best  horse  hay,  yet  at  times  it  is  necessary 
to  feed  it.  One  day  I  noticed  quite  a  com¬ 
motion  among  t lie  horses  in  the  barn  just 
after  they  had  been  fed.  I  am  not  much  of 
a  mind  reader,  but  very  likely  some  such 
conversation  as  this  took  place : 

“This  stuff  sets  my  teeth  awry,”  said  old 
Major,  as  lie  nosed  over  the  dried  rye. 

"Hay?”  said  the  Bird,  who  is  not  very 
keen-witted. 

“A  bran  new  joke,”  said  Nellie,  with  a 
glance  at  her  latest  daughter. 

"Middling  good,”  said  Frank. 

“I  acknowledge  the  corn,”  put  in  Kate. 

Beauty  is  young  still,  and  youth  is  ever 
the  time  for  stale  puns.  The  older  horses 
were  not  surprised  to  hear  from  her : 

“It  goes  against  the  grain  for  me  to  de¬ 
vote  my  attention  to  such  riotous  living.” 

A  roar  from  the  cows  indicated  that  they 
were  in  an  appreciative  nio od. 

At  any  rate,  the  animals  made  light  of 
their  heavy  food,  and  turned  what  they 
couldn’t  eat  into  a  good  bed.  Far  better  a. 
pun  witli  bread  and  cheese  than  growls  and 
curses  with  roast  turkey  !  Let  us  remember 
that  when  fate  forces  rye  hay  upon  us. 

Setting  Hens. — The  children  had  no 
great  love  for  Fatty,  the  Light  Brahma, 
until  she  began  business.  She  did  nothing 
hut  eat  fond  for  a  month  after  she  came,  and 


tli en  she  began  laying  great  brown  eggs, 
which  the  children  declare  are  better  than 
any  others  we  have.  I  think  admiration 
for  the  hen  lias  much  to  do  with  this  ap¬ 
parent  flavor.  Fatty  is  a  good-natured,  dig¬ 
nified  hen  who  minds  her  own  business.  She 
laid  about  30  eggs,  and  then  one  day  the 
children  found  her  on  the  nest  as  firmly 
lixed  as  though  she  had  been  nailed  to  it. 
Formerly  the  most  gentle  and  good-natured 
of  hens,  now  she  rutiled  up  her  feathers  and 
struck  with  her  bill  whenever  the  little 
folks  came  near.  It  was  a  clear  case  of 
“wanting  to  sit,”  and  the  children  went  out 
a  dozen  times  a  day  to  see  if  she  still  stuck 
to  the  nest.  Stuck?  If  I  had  some  glue 
that  would  hold  humans  to  their  duty  as  old 
Fatty  sticks  to  hers  this  world  would  be  a 
great  place  to  live  in.  The  children  believe 
that  Fatty  wants  to  raise  a  family  just  to 
please  them  !  I  regret  to  say  that  the  hen 
would  not  stick  to  that  hot  nest  if  it  were 
a  case  of  “don’t  have  to.”  Nature  says, 
“You  must”  to  her.  Examine  her  and  you 
will  find  that  the  blood  vessels  in  the  lower 
part  of  her  body  have  grown  larger,  so  as 
to  bring  more  blood  there.  She  is  feverish, 
and  literally  fired  with  an  ambition  to  con¬ 
vey  her  extra  heat  to  a  clutch  of  eggs.  The 
children  will  make  a  good  nest,  with  earth  at 
the  bottom  of  a  box,  and  let  the  hen  have 
it  out.  They  want  more  Light  Brahmas, 
for  something  about  Fatty  has  won  their 
regard.  They  are  interested  in  the  brooder 
chicks,  but  this  idea  of  the  live  hen  on  the 
eggs  appeals  to  them — and  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Cool  Nights. — Up  to  the  middle  of  June 
a  good  blaze  in  the  open  fireplace  was  com 
fortable.  It  is  a  pleasant  ending  for  a  wet. 
cold  day  to  draw  up  before  such  a  fire,  as 
we  often  do  at  Hope  Farm.  The  Madame 
sits  by  the  table,  where  there  is  a  lamp. 
She  reads  aloud  to  the  children.  Three  of 
them  are  perched  on  chairs  or  on  the 
floor,  with  the  firelight  playing  on  them. 
One  of  the  little  girls  is  behind  the  Madame 
with  comb  ana  brush.  She  has  let  down 
the  good  lady's  hair  and  Is  combing  it  while 
the  reading  goes  on.  She  pauses  and  beck¬ 
ons  to  the  other  children  to  come  and  see 
what  strange  things  she  has  found  with 
her  comb.  This  might  be  taken  with  some 
offense  by  some  people,  but  the  little  thing 
only  refers  to  a  bunch  of  gray  hairs  which 
she  has  discovered.  The  other  children  are 
too  much  absorbed  in  the  reading  to  pay 
attention  to  such  things.  So  would  you  be 
if  you  were  hearing  Robinson  Crusoe  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  reader  had  just 
reached  the  point  where  Friday  made  such 
a  slaughter  among  the  natives.  You  may 
think  much  of  money  or  political  power, 
or  some  other  worthy  or  unworthy  thing, 
but  remember  if  you  can  the  time  when  you 
would  willingly  have  forgotten  them  all  in 
your  eagerness  to  learn  what  Robinson  did 
with  ids  island.  One  thing  that  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  our  children  was  the  account  of  the 
boat  that  Robinson  built.  lie  worked  on 
it  with  great  hope,  only  to  find  that  it  was 
so  large  that  he  could  not  get  it  down  to 
the  water — nor  could  he  get  the  water  to 
the  boat!  The  Madame  reads  until  bed 
time  comes.  The  night  outside  is  dismal 
enough.  The  rain  beats  on  the  window.  We 
know  that  it  means  rot  on  the  cherries  and 
weeds  in  the  potatoes,  but  what  grass  it  is 
making,  and  how  the  young  apple  trees  are 
sprouting!  The  children  prefer  to  think 
of  the  grass  and  apples.  They  rush  up¬ 
stairs  and  romp  to  bed.  With  the  feel  of 
a  warm  little  cheek  on  your  face  it  is  hard 
for  one  to  scold  the  little  folks  when  they 
tumble  about  and  jar  the  house.  A  fellow 
may  sit  before  the  fire  at  such  times  and 
see  all  sorts  of  lions  standing  in  to-mor¬ 
row’s  path.  The  little  folks  are  quieting 
down.  Why  are  they  so  gay  and  hopeful 
when  you  can  plainly  see  how  trouble  Is 
coming  upon  t lie  household?  What  right 
have  they  to  be  happy  and  fearless  when 
evil  days  for  all  may  be  ahead?  Let  us 
think  a  moment.  They  have  no  fear  because 
they  are  sure  that  Father  and  Mother  will 
provide.  When  I  was  a  child  I  did  not 
know  that  feeling,  because  I  was  forced  to 
realize  from  the  beginning  of  understanding 
something  of  the  fearful  struggle  of  life. 
The  pedigree  of  trouble  is  hard  to  get  away 
from ;  yet  we  have  been  provided  for.  Why 
are  years  and  wisdom  and  experience  given 
us  if  not  to  make  it  clear  that  the  child 
is  wiser  than  the  man — wiser  because  of  its 
faith  and  trust?  If  the  child  is  fearless 

because  it  has  faith  in  Father  and  Mother, 
what  fools  we  larger  children  must  be  to 
fear  that  lie  who  gives  us  the  power  to 
care  for  the  little  children  will  not  also 
care  for  us!  So  it  is  a  pleasure  to  throw 
another  log  in  the  fire  and  let  the  day  at 
Hope  Farm  end  gently  and  pleasantly  as  the 
Madame  takes  up  her  mending  and  I  go  at 
my  work.  H.  w.  c. 

Controlling  Curculio. — I  seem  to  be  con 
trolling  the  curculio  by  persistent  dusting 
and  picking  of  the  stung  fruit  as  soon  as  it 
colors.  I  prepare  my  dust  by  dissolving 
three  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  and  one  pound 
of  potash  (each)  separately,  in  15  pounds 
of  water ;  slake  28  pounds  of  fresh  lump 
lime  with  each  of  these  solutions.  When 
cool  mix  six  pounds  of  sulphur  and  four 
pounds  oi  I’ans-green  with  them  and  sift  all 
together.  This  makes  about  2'k  bushels  at  a 
cost  of  $1.25.  C.  t.  s. 

Maryland. 


OSS  ENSILAGE  cutters 

■  WITH 

J!rl\  BLOWER 


CARRIER 


We  are  the  pioneers 

amt  largest  jnanufac- 

turers  of  Ensilage  M  a-  W 

chiuery  in  the  world. 

Write  us  for  any  info rniu  »• 
tion  you  may  desire  —  no 
trouble  to  answeryour 
questions. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  No.  13 
and  compare  the  Ross  with  others 


Guaranteed 
to  be  as  rep¬ 
resented. 


Prof.  Woll’a 
book  on  Si¬ 
lage,  10c. 


THE  E.  W.  BOSS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio 


,00  A  Day  Saved  at  Silo  Filling  Time 

How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  33 j-j  per  cent. 


M  Jointed 

Distributee* 


Ensilage 


The  New  “OHIO 

(patent  applied  fori  is  improvement  over  old  style  hood, 
saves  men  in  the  siio.  Tha  man  at  the  cutter  does 
it  all.  Two  new  sizes  for  1004.  Nos.  14  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  Ill  “Ohio”  Monarch, heavier,  stronger, 
faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  Patented.  They 
have  deeper  throats,  largercutting  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  an  ordinary  silo  in  one  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  success  in  1903  is  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  the  new  catalogue.  An  “Ohio”  Blow¬ 
er  will  save  you  the  *5.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine.  We  continue  to  manufacture 
ether  sizes  and  styles  of  cutters  and  elevators  as  before. 

The  Silver  ftlfg.  Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 

SOth  Year.  “Modern  Silage  Methods”  ten  cents,  itamps  or  coin. 


New  and  Improved 
with  Self* Feed  Table. 


Rend  lor 
Free  Catalogue. 


BLIZZARD 


Feed  and  Ensilage  Cuttar  or  1 

Shredder  with  Wind  Elevatoi; 

I>oca  better  work  than  any 
other  Enallage  or  Fodder  Out* 
ter  ever  made;  will  elevate  to 
any  desired  height  and  in  any  dl« 
rcction.  Kernels  of  corn  ground 
into  meal,  mixed  all  through  the 
silage.  Stalks  and  leaves  battered 
and  softened,  settle  quicker,  pack  closer. 
Silo  will  take  1-4  more  Silage.  Less  heating, 
fermentation,  and  souring.  Better  and  aweeter 
ullage.  Good  for  all  stock;  no  waste,  all  palatable  and 
well  digested.  Docs  splendid  work  in  ahreddlng  and 
cutting  dry  stalks.  Fully  guaranteed* 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS* 
Box  00  Canton,  Ohio. 


Wilder’s 

Whirlwind’ 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

OR  SHREDDER 

Will  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties  on  THIS 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
that  1 1  will  run  with  I  ess  power 
and  do  faster  work,  prove 
more  convenient  to  use  and 
safer,  strongerand  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other  BLOWER 
SILO  FILLER  made.  Get 
our  proposition  and  printed 
matter. 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPL.  CO. 

MONROE.  MICH.^ 

Box20 


nsilage  &  Fodder  Gutters 

Id  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  have  no  agents— 
erefore  save  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  Every 
ichine  fully  warranted,  and  trial  of  same  given 

THE  KENDRICK 

the  STRONGEST  and  BEST  on  the  market. 

Manufactured  15  years  by 
BE  G.  J-  EMENY  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
jy  Send  postal  for  free  catalogue. 


I 


WELL  DRILLS 

With  one  of  Loomis’  late  improved  machines 
you  are  sure  of  large  profits  on  the  capital 
invested.  They  are  the  leaders  in  this  line. 
Certainly  the  greatest  money  earning  Well 
Drilling  Machinery  made  in  America.  Address 

LOOMIS  MACHINE  CO.,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


The  one  roofing 
on  the  market 
which  has  steadily  maintained  its 
individuality.  Standard  for  thirteen 
years.  Avoid  inferior  imitations. 
Look  for  the  registered  trade  mark 

“  RUBEROID,” 

stamped  on  the  under  side  of  our 
Looting  every  four  feet.  The  most 
durable  on  the  market. 

Scud  for  Booklet  “  K.” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
lOO  W  ILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


>■—  "The  Smalley”  — ^ 

Cutters  and  Blowers 

The  only  Cutter  and  Blower  containing  safety  feed  device, 
safety  belt  pulley  and  safety  balance  wheel.  Light  power 
required.  Will  elevate  into  any  silo.  Exceedingly  strong 
and  sold  on  their  merit  at  low  prices.  Also  ensilage  car¬ 
riers,  silos,  horse  powers,  threshers,  hay  presses. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

|  . 


Silos 


The  Best  Is  Cheapest 

“Cold  pressed”  thread 
hoops,  perfect  fitting 
tongued  and  grooved 
staves  (white  pine  or 
cypress)  and  patent  air 
tight  doors  distinguish  the 

Green  Mountain 

and  Not-Lf-Mah  Silos 

from  others.  Perfect  pre¬ 
servers,  all  convenience. 
They  last.  We  also  furnish 
Gasoline  Engines  and  En 
silage Cuttei  s,  all  sizes.  A 
full  line  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Machinery  a  .d 
Bupplies.  Kri  e  book  show  s 
how  and  why  superior. 
Write  for  it  at  once. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.. 
Rutland,  Vermont. 


THE  AIR-COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

Weight350 pounds.  Hus  jump 
spark.  This  engine  requires 
no  water  for  cooling  purposes. 
No  water  jacket-pipe  or  tank 
to  freeze  in  cold  weather.  A 
fan  on  the  exhaust  side  of 
engine  cools  it  better  than 
water.  Also  used  for  operat¬ 
ing  spraying  pumps;  is  better 
than  wind  mills  for  pumping 
purposes,  and  can  be  used  for 
light  farm  work  also.  20  years 
of  experience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  gas  engines.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
R.  II.  DKYO  A  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

(or  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  K  to  23  horse  power. 
Also  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills.  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
■applies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogue*  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


CUTAWAY 

TOOLS 

For  Large  Hay  Crops 

Clark's  Reversible 

Bush  and  Bog  Plow 

Cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft. 
deep.  Will  plow  ft  new-cut  forest. 
His  Double  -  Action  Cutawaj 
Harrow  keeps  the  land  true, 
moves  18,000  tonH  of  earth  and 
cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  Ke- 
verslble  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  fur¬ 
row  5  to  10  In.  deep.  14  in.  wide. 
A)\  of  these  machines  will  kill 
witch-KrsMH,wild  m  ustard,  char¬ 
lock,  hardback,  sunflower,  milk¬ 
weed,  thistle  or  any  foul  plant. 
Send  for  circulars. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Go. 

Hlgganum,  Conn.,  U.ej  A. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10  */.  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by"  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  t ho  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  1  lie  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  Tub  Rdral  Nicw-Yoiiker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  25,  1904. 


THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS . 

This  week  Missouri  leads  in  the  prize  clipping  con¬ 
test,  with  Ohio  second  and  New  York  third.  Prizes  go 
to  the  following  persons : 

C.  S.  Ladd,  Jasper  Co.,  Mo. 

A.  E.  Humphreys,  Clark  Co.,  O. 

J.  Yates  Peek,  Kings  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  still  offer  weekly  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 
for  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

This  makes  three  wet  seasons  in  succession.  The 
first  one  made  farmers  think  of  drainage,  the  second 
made  them  study  it — now  they  are  about  ready  to  try  it. 
We  hope  to  begin  next  week  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  subject. 

* 

Reports  from  some  of  the  rural  towns  in  New  England 
certainly  show  that  farm  lands  are  increasing  in  value 
and  are  easier  to  sell.  Various  reasons  are  given  for 
this — the  chief  one  being  that  progressive  men  here  and 
there  are  showing  what  tne  hill  farms  can  be  made  to 
produce.  One  result  of  this  increase  of  values  is  that 
the  insurance  companies  arc  more  willing  to  insure 
farm  property. 

* 

A  leading  daily  paper  printed  a  long  story  about  the 
great  doings  with  electricity  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  We 
were  told  that  every  little  stream  has  been  harnessed 
and  made  to  turn  dynamos,  and  that  farmers  are  doing 
about  all  their  work  by  electric  power.  Investigation 
shows  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  story.  It  is  a  good 
sample  of  the  stuff  which  appears  in  the  daily  papers. 
Reporters  shuffle  up  theory  and  fact  until  they  cannot 
tell  the  two  apart,  and  then  imagine  that  readers  are 
equally  blind. 

* 

The  plan  of  sowing  cow  peas  to  occupy  the  soil  after 
harvesting  Fall  wheat  or  oats  is  as  good  now  as  ever. 
With  a  favorable  season  the  cow  peas  make  a  large 
growth,  and  can  be  plowed  under  in  time  for  another 
crop  of  grain  or  grass  seeding.  The  soil  is  left  in  much 
better  shape  than  it  would  be  if  left  in  stubble  and 
weeds.  The  trouble  about  the  plan  this  year  is  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  cow  pea  .seed.  There  seems  to  be 
little  if  any  left  in  the  country.  We  are  thinking  of  using 
white  beans  in  place  of  the  peas. 

* 

On  page  481  Mr.  Cook  wonders  why  Americans  only 
eat  3%  pounds  of  cheese  each  per  year  while  the  Brit¬ 
ish  annual  consumption  is  18  pounds  per  capita.  One  of 
the  simplest  explanations  of  this  is  the  fact  that  workers 
or  people  of  moderate  means  in  Great  Britain  in  most 
cases  eat  one  meal  a  day  more  than  Americans,  and 
that  a  cheese  meal.  Their  routine  includes  breakfast, 
dinner,  tea  and  supper,  the  latter  being  eaten  after 
the  day’s  avocations  are  all  over,  and  usually  quite 
near  bedtime;  its  most  ordinary  form  is  bread  and 
cheese,  though  it  may  be  more  elaborate.  Of  course 
this  does  not  apply  to  those  who  have  dinner  in  the 
evening,  but  the  number  of  supper-eaters  is  quite  enough 
to  he  a  material  factor  in  cheese-eating.  Again,  men 
doing  laborious  work,  especially  in  the  country,  usually 
have  a  hasty  lunch  in  the  forenoon,  and  this  means 
more  cheese.  Americans  may  wonder  how  the  British 
digestion  has  survived  these  bedtime  meals  of  cheese, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  that  northern  lati¬ 
tude,  with  its  long  twilight,  people  are  able  to  indulge 
in  long  walks  and  other  outdoor  recreation  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  thus  acquiring  an  appetite  that  is  ready  to  cope 
with  substantial  food. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Some  of  the  farm  papers  have  a  way  during  the  Fall 
of  saying:  “Compare  us  now  with  any  other  farm  pub¬ 
lication!”  They  wait  until  the  regular  subscription 
season  comes,  then  spend  a  little  extra  money  for  en¬ 
gravings  and  paper  and  ask  people  to  make  the  compar¬ 
ison  then.  Most  of  us  do  not  care  to  judge  a  man 
entirely  by  the  way  he  looks  when  he  dusts  himself  off, 
puts  on  his  new  hat  and  goes  to  church.  We  would 
rather  see  him  at  home  in  his  working  clothes!  The 
R.  N.-Y.  invites  comparison  with  other  papers  right 
now.  This  is  a  dull  time  usually  in  the  subscription 
business,  and  some  of  our  friends  go  a  little  dry.  We 
work  harder  to  put  in  a  little  extra  juice  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  a  dry  time. 

* 

The  automobilist  is  abroad  in  our  land,  and  this 
season  especially  acts  as  though  he  owned  the  whole 
earth.  He  is  our  only  citizen  who  rushes  into  print 
to  brag  that  he  has  beaten  the  record  of  other  law¬ 
breakers  in  rushing  through  our  streets  and  along  our 
roads.  He  seems  to  take  pride  in  proclaiming  that  he 
breaks  our  laws  with  impunity  and  is  a  privileged  citi¬ 
zen.  There  are  hundreds  of  women  to-day  in  thickly 
settled  communities  who  do  not  dare  trust  themselves 
and  children  where  in  the  past  they  have  driven  alone 
with  safety.  The  danger  is  not  from  the  degenerate 
countryman,  but  our  city  cousins  and  their  automobiles. 
It  must  be  said  that  for  “pure  cussedness”  and  disregard 
for  the  rights  of  others  many  of  their  drivers  excel  any 
class  of  our  citizens  we  have  ever  met. 

* 

The  New  York  Agricultural  Department  is  making 
a  crusade  against  cheap  candy.  They  find  that  “choc¬ 
olates  ’  and  cheaper  grades  of  chewing  gum  are  loaded 
with  paraffin.  I  his  stuff  is  not  poisonous,  but  not  even 
an  ox  could  digest  it.  When  it  is  desired  to  cut  iron 
with  acids  the  workmen  cover  the  part  to  be  protected 
with  paraffin.  The  strongest  acids  will  fail  to  get 
through  such  a  coating.  Imagine  then  what  happens  in 
the  human  stomach  when  such  stuff  is  swallowed!  In 
New  York  a  cheap  sweet  called  “velvet  kisses”  is  sold 
to  school  children.  It  contains  eight  per  cent  of  paraf¬ 
fin.  While  it  may  seem  like  velvet  to  the  tongue  it  is 
like  ragged  steel  to  the  stomach.  The  best  way  to  treat 
cheap  candy  is  to  let  it  entirely  alone.  The  State  has 
no  business  to  let  a  child  commit  suicide  by  eating  it — 
even  if  the  parents  are  willing. 

* 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Treasury  Department  takes 
a  very  broad  view  of  the  need  of  fractional  currency. 
If  one  million  people  want  such  money  and  500  do  not 
like  to  handle  it,  are  we  to  understand  that  the  500  are 
to  be  considered  first?  Again,  who  pays  the  cost  of  us¬ 
ing  this  money?  One  would  think  from  the  reasons 
given  that  a  few  officials  at  Washington  were  paying 
the  bills.  The  people  pay  the  cost,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  demand  a  class  of  money  that  will  meet  their 
needs.  Compare  the  cost  of  issuing  this  paper  money 
with  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  national  banking  system, 
or  of  sending  small  sums  of  money  by  express  or  post 
office  money  orders!  If  Secretary  Shaw  has  no  better 
arguments  than  these  to  advance  we  think  he  is  wise 
in  his  decision  not  to  write  articles  for  the  press !  The 
fact  remains  that  fractional  currency  would  be  a  great 
convenience  to  thousands  of  country  people.  No  real 
arguments  have  been  given  to  show  why  it  should  not 
be  issued! 

* 

Holmes  Hall — a  new  building  at  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Maine,  was  recently  dedicated.  It  is  named 
after  Dr.  Ezekiel  Holmes,  a  man  who  40  years  ago  did 
much  to  place  the  Agricultural  College  on  a  fair  founda¬ 
tion.  In  Maine,  as  elsewhere,  efforts  were  made  to 
secure  the  agricultural  college  funds  for  the  benefit  of 
classical  institutions.  Dr.  Holmes  fought  for  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  separate  education  for  the  farmer.  The  speaker 
of  the  day  told  how  Dr.  Holmes  appeared  before  the 
Legislature,  and  how  he  ended  his  speech  as  follows : 

And  now  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  farmers  of  Maine, 
after  having  desired  this  opportunity  for  their  advancement 
so  long,  and  hoped  for  it  so  long,  and  prayed  for  it  so 
long,  and  waited  for  it  so  long  do  not  intend  to  sell  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

Men  are  needed  in  every  generation  to  push  this  point 
with  Governors  and  Legislatures  with  barbs  on  it  so 
that  nothing  can  pull  it  away.  The  farmers  of  America 
have  given  away  a  dozen  “birthrights,”  but  each  new 
generation  can  grow  a  new  one.  Let  us  hold  to  the  one 
that  belongs  to  this  age. 

* 

We  have  had  our  say  about  ginseng  culture.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  cultivation  of  this  drug  is 
not  a  business  for  the  average  farmer.  Surely  a  man 
who  cannot  keep  a  strawberry  patch  clean  or  keep  his 
flower  beds  in  order  has  no  business  to  attempt  ginseng. 
We  have  been  in  a  ginseng  garden,  and  know  that  the 
plant  will  grow  under  cultivation,  but  we  repeat  that 
if  any  considerable  portion  of  the  plants  now  growing 
ever  make  salable  roots  there  will  be  no  demand  for  the 
drug.  '1  he  moral  side  of  ginseng  culture  may  also  be 


considered.  From  what  we  have  learned  from  China¬ 
men  and  others  the  use  of  the  root  is  more  degrading 
than  the  use  of  tobacco.  As  we  arc  always  pleased  to 
give  all  sides  a  fair  hearing  we  print  this  statement  from 
probably  the  most  intelligent  grower  in  the  land : 

5  ou  think  it  a  bad  business — like  tobacco  growing,  etc. — 
but  you  are  all  wrong.  Ginseng  Is  perfectly  harmless,  and 
has  no  111  effects  of  any  kind — in  fact,  no  effects — except 
upon  the  mind,  as  bread  pills  do  on  our  people.  You  drink 
tea  from  China,  and  coffee  from  elsewhere,  and  they  are 
both  bad.  Come  now,  be  fair.  The  Chinese  lake  ginseng 
tea,  and  it  Is  purely  a  faith  cure — works  on  the  mind  only. 
All  stories  of  any  bad  use  of  it  are  false.  If  the  market 
drops  low  one  can  easily  dig  up,  dry  and  sell  out  all  he  has, 
but  this  will  be  a  long  time  In  the  future. 

Bread  pills  at  $10  a  pound  make  pretty  expensive 
bread.  We  shall  have  to  leave  the  moral  aspect  of  this 
production  of  faith  cures  ’  to  those  who  think  of  trying 
the  business.  We  prefer  to  grow  apples  and  onions! 

* 

The  oleo  men  die  hard.  They  expected  to  win  theii 
case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  but  the  decision  hit 
them  a  hard  blow.  The  following  from  the  National 
Provisioner  is  a  fair  statement  of  their  feelings : 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  deciding  that  the 
Anti-Oleomargarine  Law  was  constitutional,  uncovers  Con- 
giess  and  lays  its  act  bare.  The  court  says  Congress  in¬ 
tends  to  repress  the  sale  of  colored  oleomargarine,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  court  to  uphold  Congress.  The  farmers  and 
advocates  of  the  act  protested  all  the  time  that  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  their  bill  to  “repress  colored  oleomargarine,  but 
to  regulate  its  sale.  The  third  reading  was  carried  upon 
this  assurance.  The  whole  trade  believed  at  the  time  that 
the  real  intent  was  to  drive  out  the  product.  But  the  court 
was  not  trying  deception  and  demagoguery.  The  highest 
court  of  the  land  has  said  that  Congress  has  a  right  to  pass 
such  a  law  and  that  this  particular  act  was  to  kill  the  sale 
of  colored  oleomargarine.  It  is  now  left  to  the  trade  to 
seek  a  repeal  of  the  act.  Before  its  passage  130,000,000 
pounds  of  oleomargarine  were  made.  The  output  is  now 
30,000,000  pounds,  a  joss  of  75  per  cent  in  about  two  years. 
The  decision  was  not  unanimous.  The  Chief  Justice  and 
two  other  of  the  justices  dissented.  The  tax  is  odious  to 
our  ideas  of  government  and  obnoxious  to  fair  and  honest 
industry. 

Of  course  these  men  know  better  than  to  claim  that 
the  honest  butter  people  merely  tried  to  “regulate”  the 
sale  of  colored  oleo.  Everybody  knew  that  the  object  in 
coloring  the  oleo  was  to  deceive  the  public  and  make  the 
cheap  fats  of  which  oleo  is  made  pass  as  butter.  A 
plain  statement  of  fact  is  that  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  having  refused  to  treat  the  public  honestly  the 
tax  became  a  necessity.  If  oleo  is  now  colored  it  must 
be  sold  at  a  price  that  will  not  injure  the  sale  of  honest 
butter.  No  injury  has  been  done  to  the  uncolored 
ai  tide,  since  the  tax  upon  it  is  lower  than  before 
the  Grout  bill  was  pased.  If,  as  the  Provisioner  says, 
the  passage  of  the  Grout  bill  has  cut  off  the  output  ot 
oleo  by  75  per  cent  we  simply  have  evidence  of  the 
fraud  that  was  practiced  in  years  past.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  Congress  will  never  repeal  that  law.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  make  it  stronger. 


BREVITIES. 

Morning  is  the  time  for  hoeing. 

Try  tobacco  dust  for  the  green  lice  on  rose  bushes. 

A  hen  with  her  chicks  will  clean  out  many  Onion  maggots. 

There  should  be  an  “open  door”  to  the  best  room  in  the 
house. 

Some  young  men  need  an  antidote  for  the  dote  of  the 
Auntie ! 

Something  wrong  with  the  boy  who  really  i cants  to  get 
up  early.  He  is  unnatural. 

The  deviltry  of  the  rogues  who  adulterate  food  Is  worthy 
of  the  master  of  all  evil  himself. 

A  farmer  may  not  want  to  sell  his  horse,  but  It  does 
him  good  to  have  people  stop  and  ask  the  price  of  the 
animal  he  drives. 

Wherever  the  automobile  goes  the  people  rise  up  to  de¬ 
mand  legislation  to  control  its  speed.  No  wonder — to  those 
who  have  seen  it  go. 

Among  other  experiments  to  be  attempted  in  finding  a 
cure  foi  cancer  is  that  of  inoculation — the  virus  to  lie 
propagated  in  living  rats  ! 

Congress  has  instructed  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
collect  samples  of  grass  and  clover  seeds  such  as  are  sold 
in  the  open  market,  and  examine  them  for  adulterations. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  is  justified  in  his  refusal  to  kill  a 
woodchuck  by  several  interested  readers,  and  also  by  the 
action  of  a  New  Jersey  woodchuck,  who,  in  return  for  the 
hospitality  of  a  farm  up  at  Pochuck,  proceeded  to  hatch 
out  chickens  for  the  farm’s  owner. 

Newspaper  leports  say  that  a  Vermont  man  has  invented 
a  paper  milk  bottle,  which  the  consumer  opens  by  pulling  a 
wire,  which  cuts  off  the  neck,  so  the  bottle  can  be  used 
but  once.  It  is  cheap,  light  and  sanitary.  Have  any  of 
our  readers  met  with  this  receptacle? 

The  spread  of  German  carp  in  some  of  the  Hudson 
Valley  streams,  which  they  have  reached  as  a  result  of 
freshets  carrying  the  fish  from  private  ponds,  is  said  to  be 
causing  alarm  among  anglers,  who  think  the  spread  of  this 
fish  means  the  destruction  of  Black  bass,  and  it  Is  feared 
the  carp  will  infest  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  shad,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  North  River  fisheries. 

According  to  a  speaker  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Ameilcan  Medical  Association,  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages 
in  the  United  States  has  nearly  doubled  since  1880,  and 
in  1 902  the  per  capita  expense  for  alcohol  sold  was  $17.33. 
It  was  also  stated  that  the  annual  sale  of  patent  medicines 
in  the  United  States  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  $00,000,- 
OOO.  and  that  a  large  portion  of  this  does  positive  harm. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Troops  under  Adjutant  General  Sherman  M. 
Bell,  of  the  Colorado  National  Guard,  had  a  light  with  strik¬ 
ing  miners  June  8  at  Dunnville,  13  miles  south  of  Victor, 
in  the  Cripple  Creek  district.  General  Bell's  force  stormed 
positions  held  by  the  miners,  killed  one  of  the  miners  and 
took  14  prisoners.  At  Big  Ilill,  two  miles  east  of  Victor, 
seven  soldiers  sent  on  horseback  to  arrest  union  miners,  had 
a  hot  light  before  they  succeeded  in  capturing  seven  men 
and  taking  them  to  Cripple  Creek.  The  cost  of  the  various 
strikes  in  Colorado  during  the  past  16  months  is  estimated 
at  $23,036,000.  Of  this  amount  the  State  has  had  to  pay 
$030,000  for  maintaining  troops  in  the  field,  and  the  loss  to 
strikers  and  others  directly  affected  in  wages,  etc.,  and  to 
the  employers  in  loss  of  business  is  placed  at  $32,400,000. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  periods  the  National 
Guard  has  been  on  duty  at  one  point  or  another  in  the  State 
since  early  in  1903.  President  Campbell,  of  the  Colorado 
Mine  Operators’  Association,  estimates  that  the  loss  to  metal¬ 
liferous  miners  alone  may  be  placed  at  nearly  $5,000,000, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  to  the  State,  with 
the  troops  now  in  service,  must  ultimately  reach  $1,000,000. 
The  contemplated  lifting  of  martial  law  and  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  the  mining  district  have  raised  a  storm  of  protest 
from  the  Citizens’  Alliance  and  Mine  Owners’  Association, 
and  it  is  likely  that  Gov.  Peabody  will  be  asked  to  keep  the 
soldiers  in  the  field  indefinitely.  Citizens  say  that  martiql 
law  has  had  a  salutary  effect  and  they  fear  that  if  it  is 
declared  off’  at  the  present  time  many  of  the  deported  men 
will  return,  which  will  result  in  all  kinds  of  trouble.  The 
citizens  also  maintain  that  the  declaration  of  martial  law 
and  its  enforcement  are  putting  the  State  under  nominal 
expense,  as  there  are  only  100  soldiers  on  duty  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  .  .  .  Levi  Z.  Leiter,  the  Chicago  millionaire,  died 

suddenly  June  9,  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  of  heart  failure,  in  his 
seventieth  year.  As  the  associate  of  Marshall  Field,  F.  II. 
Cooley,  Potter  Palmer  and  John  V.  Farwell,  Mr.  Leiter  was 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  noted  of  the  big  business  men  of 
the  West.  .  .  .  The  passenger  steamer  Canada  was  sunk  by 
a  collision  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  near  Sorel,  Que.,  June 
12;  six  lives  lost.  .  .  .  According  to  a  decision  of  Judge 
Ryan,  of  St.  Louis,  June  13,  the  financial  condition  of  a 
patient  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  by  physicians 
in  making  charges  for  professional  services.  “The  character 
of  the  service,  the  seriousness  of  the  complaint,  the  skill  and 
time  required,  the  result  reached,”  Judge  Ryan  holds,  “are 
elements  to  be  considered,  but  not  the  wealth  or  poverty  of 
the  patient.”  The  decision  was  rendered  In  setting  aside  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  in  the  suit  of  Dr.  M.  P.  Morrell  against 
Dr.  .1.  J.  Lawrence,  of  Nesv  York.  Dr.  Morrell  went  to  New 
York  and  performed  a  surgical  operation  on  Lawrence, 
charging  $30,000.  The  jury  awarded  him  $12,000,  but  Judge 
Ryan  deemed  this  amount  excessive.  .  .  .  By  an  explo¬ 

sion  June  11  in  the  big  sewer  being  constructed  along  Thir- 
ly  ninth  street,  Chicago,  four  men  were  killed,  a  frame  build¬ 
ing  was  demolished,  and  the  manholes  were  blown  for  many 
blocks.  Three  workmen,  accompanied  by  City  Engineer  Guy 
Miltimore,  who  carried  a  gasoline  torch,  were  going  down 
into  the  sewer,  when  they  encountered  sewer  gas,  and  the 
explosion  followed.  In  addition  to  sewer  gas,  it  is  thought 
possible  that  petroleum  had  leaked  into  the  sewer,  as  for 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  explosion  fire  burned  fiercely.  It 
was  two  hours  before  a  successful  attempt  could  be  made  to 
rescue  the  bodies.  .  .  .  The  Executive  Board  of  the 

World’s  Fair  has  announced  the  official  attendance  figures 
for  May  as  follows :  Paid  admissions,  542,028 ;  admissions 
by  pass,  not  counting  workmen’s  passes,  459,303,  making  a 
total  of  1,001,391  persons  attending  the  Exposition  in  May. 

.  .  .  Ten  persons  were  drowned  June  10  in  the  floods  in 
Indian  Territory  and  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  R.  II.  Wilson,  her 
two-year-old  baby  and  Miss  Fay  Davis  were  asleep  in  the 
Wilson  house,  in  Mill  Creek,  when  a  cloudburst  carried  the 
building  away.  In  Kiamichi  Valley,  five  children  of  Tony 
Jones  were  drowned  and  a  child  was  swept  away  at  Bengal. 
In  Hobart,  Ok  la.,  Charles  Ilennessy  was  lost  crossing  a 
flooded  creek.  Twelve  miles  of  railroad  tracks  between 
VVister  and  Bengal,  and  seven  miles  of  track  near  Mill  Creek, 
I.  T\,  were  washed  out.  All  the  tributaries  of  the  Washita 
were  out  of  their  banks,  and  cotton  and  other  crops  have 
been  destroyed.  Almost  the  entire  Arkansas  River  bottom 
was  inundated  June  10,  and  much  of  the  cotton  crop  in 
Arkansas  has  been  washed  out  too  late  for  successful  re¬ 
planting.  Representative  Reid  telegraphed  the  Department 
of  Agriculiure  asking  for  cotton  seed  that  will  mature  early, 
and  was  informed  that  the  Department  could  send  none,  and 
that  the  chances  of  a  crop  from  Immediate  replanting  would 
be  slim.  Arkansas  farmers  were  advised  to  plant  corn  in¬ 
stead.  .  .  .  Superintendent  O.  It.  Casey,  of  the  Society 

for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  has  brought  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings  against  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and 
Olds  &  Clark,  of  Adams,  N.  Y.,  have  brought  a  civil  action 
growing  out  of  the  same  Incident.  Nineteen  horses  were 
shipped  from  Buffalo  to  the  Adams  firm  on  February  29, 
and,  according  to  the  complaints,  five  died  en  route  and  the 
others  were  badly  lamed  through  neglect.  It  is  charged 
that  the  section  of  the  Penal  Code  was  violated  which  pre¬ 
scribes  that  animals  shall  not  remain  in  open  cars  more 
than  24  consecutive  hours  without  unloading,  and  shall  not 
go  without  feeding  for  more  than  10  consecutive  hours.  The 
civil  action  asks  $2,000  damages. 

AN  EXCURSION  HORROR. — An  estimated  total  of  800  to 
1,000  dead,  besides  several  hundred  Injured,  Is  the  record 
of  I  he  fire  disaster  which  June  15  destroyed  the  big  excursion 
steamer  General  Slocum,  which  was  burned  to  the  water’s 
edge  before  her  captain  succeeded  in  beaching  her  on  North 
Brother  Island,  in  the  East  River,  off  New  York.  Nearly 
all  the  dead  and  missing  are  women  and  children  and  were 
members  of  an  excursion  party  taken  out  by  St.  Mark’s 
German  Lutheran  Church,  of  New  York.  The  fire  started 
forward.  It  is  believed  that  it  began  in  the  storeroom  of  the 
boat  on  the  lower  deck.  Here  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  of  rope, 
canvas,  oily  rags,  and  other  truck  were  stored.  In  this 
immediate  vicinity,  too,  was  a  large  stove,  on  which  the 
chowder  was  to  have  been  cooked  and  in  which  the  fire  for 
cooking  had  already  been  lit.  It  was  maintained  by  the 
survivors  that  while  there  seemed  to  be  a  good  supply  of  life 
preservers  on  board,  those  were  worthless  and  rotten.  For 
hours  after  the  disaster  the  waters  around  North  Brother 
Island  were  thick  with  dead  bodies,  and  these  were  pulled- 
aboard  all  kind  of  craft  as  quickly  as  they  could  be,  and 
laid  out  in  the  awful  rows  on  the  pier.  The  Slocum  did  not 
remain  at  North  Brother  Island  more  than  10  minutes  from 
the  time  she  struck,  but  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  living 


person  aboard  of  her  when  she  drifted  off  down  stream,  and 
finally  landed  more  than  a  mile  away  on  the  beach  at  Hunt's 
Point.  She  was  then  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  but  when 
the  supports  of  the  decks  gave  way  hundreds  of  bodies 
were  precipitated  into  the  hold  and  lay  on  the  lower  deck, 
masses  of  charred  embers.  Very  few  men  were  on  board, 
and  the  victims  are  nearly  all  women  and  children. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  below 
in  refusing  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  War  by  mandamus 
proceedings  to  reinstate  Miss  Rebecca  J.  Taylor  as  a  clerk 
in  the  War  Department.  Miss  Taylor  was  discharged  for 
writing  a  newspaper  article  criticising  the  President.  .  .  . 

Philander  C.  Knox,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
will  succeed  the  late  Matthew  S.  Quay  as  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Knox,  whose  name  was  the 
last  to  be  presented  as  a  Senatorial  possibility,  was  chosen 
June  9  by  the  Republican  State  leaders.  The  Attorney- 
General  has  agreed  to  accept  the  place,  and,  upon  appoint¬ 
ment  by  Gov.  Pennypacker,  he  will  serve  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  Senator  Quay,  which  terminates  next  March. 


ON  AN  OREGON  STEAMBOAT. 

The  following  clipping  from  the  Portland  Oregonian  gives 
an  idea  of  the  way  things  are  done  in  that  western  country ; 

The  morning  was  cool  and  dewy  when  we  signaled  the 
steamboat  at  a  little  lauding  this  side  of  Salem.  Four 
passengers  and  two  milk  cans  got  aboard.  Two  of  the 
passengers  were  workingmen  from  a  neighboring  ranch. 

“We  hain’t  got  no  money,”  said  one  to  the  purser,  “but 
we  got  an  order.” 

“Been  working  up  to  Macintosh’s  7” 

“Yes.” 

“Oh,  John’s  all  right;  I’ll  cash  it  for  you.” 

With  a  queer  little  hoarse  “toot”  the  steamboat  drew 
away  from  the  bank  and  swept  down  the  placid  current. 
Around  the  next  bend  a  square  white  canvas  announced  an¬ 
other  milk  can.  The  gangplank  was  run  out  and  almost 
ere  the  boat's  nose  had  touched  the  bank  two  deck-hands 
were  ashore  and  hustling  back  with  a  few  more  gallons 
for  Portland  babies,  coffee-drinkers  and  breakfast-food  con¬ 
sumers.  Another  “toot”  and  on  again.  So  for  hours  ’round 
bend  after  bend,  while  the  sun  shot  up  gloriously  over  the 
eastern  slopes.” 

The  shores  are  so  surpassingly  lovely  that  one  cannot 
tire  of  gazing.  Fresh  growths  of  sweetbriar  and  cottonwood 
lade  the  air  with  such  fragrance  that  you  must  perforce 
till  your  lungs  deep  with  it  again  and  again  and  exclaim  to 
yourself :  “God  made  the  country,  man  made  the  town.” 

The  deck-hands  seem  a  happy  lot  of  fellows,  with  some 
little  leisure  for  a  smoke  and  a  bit  of  “joshing”  now  and 
then  between  milk  cans.  Occasionally  a  few  passengers  and 
other  kinds  of  freight  than  milk  are  taken  on.  When  some 
dainty  Valley  girl,  dressed  in  her  best  for  a  visit  to  Portland, 
essays  to  walk  up  the  narrow  plank,  the  pilot,  or  the  purser, 
gallantly  meets  her  half-way,  extending  a  hand  to  aid  her. 
Sometimes  something  funny  happens,  as  at  a  little  place 
about  an  hour’s  run  above  Oregon  City.  Here  was  a  ware¬ 
house  on  the  high  bank  with  a  long,  steep  chute  to  chute 
freight  aboard  the  boat.  A  man  in  shirt-sleeves  on  the 
bank  waved  his  hat.  The  pilot  “tooted”  his  whistle  and 
turned  the  boat  shoreward. 

“What  you  gotV”  queried  the  captain,  as  the  mau  in  the 
shirt-sleeves  made  fast  the  line. 

“Thirty-four  sacks  o’  spuds.” 

“All  right ;  run  ’em  down.” 

In  a  moment  a  short  section  of  chute  was  shoved  up  from 
the  boat,  and  the  connection  being  complete,  the  “spuds” 
shot  down  and  were  hustled  aft  by  deck-hands  with  trucks. 
The  purser  stood  by  and  “checked  off.” 

Presently  a  diffident-seeming  old  farmer  with  long  whiskers 
appeared  on  the  bank,  with  a  carpetbag  in  one  hand  and 
a  bundle  done  up  in  a  red  bandana  in  the  other. 

“You  can  slide  down  the  plank  after  the  sacks  are  run 
down,”  called  out  the  captain  to  the  old  man. 

“All  right,”  returned  the  latter.  “Reckon  I  can  make  it." 

The  purser  checked  off  the  34  sacks  and  cried  out : 

“Thirty-four  !  Get  aboard  there,  Mister.  Hurry  up !" 

The  old  man  rather  gingerly  climbed  upon  the  chute  and 
started  to  work  his  way  down  the  steep  incline,  verv  mind¬ 
ful  of  his  bag  and  the  red  bandana.  Suddenly  the  man 
in  shirt-sleeves  made  an  outcry.  It  was  too  late.  The 
thirty-fifth  sack  of  spuds  came  down  at  express  speed,  strik¬ 
ing  the  old  farmer  in  the  rear  and  bunting  him  down  and 
into  the  arms  of  the  deck-hands  with  such  velocity  that  his 
trousers  almost  smoked  with  the  friction  of  it. 

“Gosh  !”  was  all  he  said. 

“Never  mind,”  said  a  deck-hand,  consolingly.  “This  is 
our  private  chute-the-ehutes,  an’  you  got  a  free  trip.” 

The  old  man  extracted  half  a  dollar  from  a  knot  in  the 
red  bandana  and  paid  the  purser,  while  the  whistle  tooted 
for  another  start. 

It’s  a  fine  trip,  and  when  it’s  over  one  has  acquired  a  few 
unforgetable  impressions  of  beauty;  farmhouses  nestled  coz- 
ily  in  yellow-green  hillsides;  placid  waters  in  tones  of  deep, 
cool  green  ;  banks  of  young  fir  and  cottonwood  ;  sweetbriar 
thickets  smelling  like  great  heaps  of  apples,  and  you  wonder 
why  people  don’t  rave  more  than  they  do  about  the  “Beauti¬ 
ful  Willamette.” 


WHY  THE  “BOYS”  LEAVE  THE  FARM. 

I  enclose  a  clipping  from  Rochester  paper  that  easily  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  young  men  of  to-day  are  not  seeking  the 
farms  as  a  business  venture;  also  a  solution  of  the  reasons 
why  men  are  not  hiring  out  upon  the  farms: 

“Le  Roy,  June  3. — A  foreclosure  action  which  took  place 
to-day  at  Pearl  Creek,  south  of  here,  gives  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  difference  in  the  price  of  land  now  from  what  it 
was  a  number  of  years  ago.  The  sale  which  took  place 
yesterday  was  a  tract  of  farming  land  of  08  acres  in  the 
town  of  Middlebury.  The  action  was  brought  by  Miss  Lucy 
M.  Lent,  of  Le  Roy,  against  Ellen  Powers  and  others.  Henry 
Bristol,  of  Warsaw,  was  the  referee  in  the  action  and  A.  Dix 
Bissell,  of  Le  Roy,  the  plaintiff’s  attorney.  The  land  was 
put  up  at  auction,  and  was  purchased  by  George  W.  Leaton, 
of  Middlebury,  for  $1,530,  being  a  little  more  than  $22  an 
acre.  The  amount  of  the  claim  was  more  than  double  what 
the  land  brought.  A  number  of  years  ago  land  in  this 
locality  brought  $100  an  acre,  so  that  the  loan  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  at  the  time  it  was  made  was  considered  a  very  con¬ 
servative  one.” 

Young  men  of  ambition  and  push  are  slow  to  embark  in  a 
business  that  when  they  reach  the  end  of  their  laboring  days 
sees  the  product  of  their  labor  worth  about  one-quarter  or 
less  of  the  actual  cash  outlay  to  them.  What  is  wrong 
about  agriculiure  when  the  State  must  needs  be  called  upon 
to  build  its  colleges  and  educate  the  children?  Where  is  the 
incentive?  The  same  energy,  economy  and  careful  business 
management  In  other  callings  will  Insure  a  competency,  the 
dollars  of  which  will  not  shrink  to  nickels  in  your  old 
age.  I  might  extend  tills  article  to  great  length,  but  will 
content  myself  with  a  very  apt  illustration  of  the  point  I 
wish  to  make  plain.  I  live  upon  and  own  a  farm  that  has 
been  in  the  family  for  more  than  100  years.  It  is  a  good 
farm,  with  plain,  substantial  buildings,  well  fenced  and  un¬ 
derdrained,  good  fruit,  etc.  The  cost  of  this  farm  per 
acre  (not  repairs),  but  actual  permanent  improvements 
would  be  hard  in  estimate,  but  anywhere  from  $200  to  $300 
per  acre  would  be  low  enough.  Place  it  upon  the  market 
and  see  what  it  will  bring.  Where  Is  the  Incentive  to  Invest 
your  cash  and  energy  in  farming,  and  when  you  have  reached 


old  age,  see  it  sold  for  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  whaj  it 
has  cost  you?  1  do  not  write  these  few  lines  to  discourage 
anyone;  i  certainly  have  had  success  on  the  farm.  1  believe 
there  are  born  farmers  as  well  as  those  adapted  to  other 
callings.  Success  or  failure  depends  largely  upon  a  liking  for 
the  business.  a.  it. 

R.  N.-Y. — Does  anyone  know  of  a  good  farmer  who  studies 
his  busiuess  as  carefully  as  a  merchant  or  a  blacksmith  or 
a  doctor, 'who  has  let  his  farm  depreciate  in  this  way?  To 
offset  Lhis  newspaper  item  we  can  name  many  eases  where 
men  have  taken  farms  at  a  low  figure,  brought  them  up  to 
a  good  state  of  cultivation,  and  made  them  sell  for  twice  the 
purchase  price.  One  trouble  with  an  estimate  of  the  value 
of  farm  property  is  that  we  want  to  compare  it  with  other 
forms  of  property  which  are  from  their  nature  easily  sold. 
When  a  young  man  buys  a  farm  lie  usually  has  in  mind  an 
investment  ror  a  home — not  a  thing  to  buy  and  sell  as  he 
would  stocks  or  bonds.  If  a  farmer  would  regard  his  farm 
as  a  permanent  investment — a  place  to  invest  his  savings — 
the  property  would  be  worth  more  and  be  more  readily 
salable. 

One  reason  why  the  dollars  invested  in  other  lines  of 
business  do  not  “shrink”  is  because  the  cream  of  the  farm  is 
sent  away  for  investment  in  these  other  lines  of  trade.  Let 
us  consider  the  millions  of  dollars  which  came  originally 
from  New  York  farms  and  are  now  invested  in  railroad 
shares,  stock  or  trust  companies,  banks  or  other  commercial 
enterprises.  If  we  could  get  the  exact  figures  we  should 
be  astonished  at  the  total.  Now  suppose  this  sum,  or  any 
large  part  of  it,  had  been  invested  in  local  needs — -such 
as  good  roads,  better  buildings  and  orchards,  drainage  and 
household  conveniences.  The  Interest  received  by  farmers 
would  be  greater  than  now,  farming  as  a  business  would  be 
respected  by  all,  and  the  farmer  would  be  sought  after,  while 
the  value  of  farm  property  would  be  increased.  Farming 
in  the  East  will  be  made  more  profitable,  if  at  all,  by,  farmers 
themselves — through  greater  confidence  in  their  business. 


CROP  NOTES. 

Apples  will  be  a  fair  crop  the  way  it  looks  now.  Bears 
almost  all  frozen;  cherries  same.  Strawberries  late;  goose¬ 
berries  and  currants  hurt  some  by  frost.  Wheat  poor ;  oats 
look  well.  Grass  good;  early  potatoes  fine;  weather  just 
now  cool.  v.  L.  H. 

Garrett,  Ind. 

It  is  the  coldest,  most  backward  Spring  1  ever  saw,  and 
very  dry.  Corn  planting  is  not  nearly  done ;  some  who 
planted  early  are  planting  over  again,  but  most  of  the 
ground  is  so  dry  it  cannot  grow  till  we  have  rain.  It  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  plow,  the  ground  is  baked  so  hard.  Fruit 
trees  were  nearly  all  full  of  bloom.  j.  m.  mc’l. 

Franksville,  Wis. 

Winter  wheat  is  heading,  and  the  weather  has  been  very 
favorable  for  this  crop.  The  prospects  for  a  good  crop  are 
much  above  an  average.  The  oat  crop  and  hay  and  pasture 
are  in  good  condition.  The  first  crop  of  Alfalfa  4s  being 
cut  and  is  unusually  heavy.  Last  season  many  iields  of 
Alfalfa  were  cut  three  and  four  times.  The  outlook  for  a 
good  crop  of  peaches  is  flattering.  a.  m.  m. 

Thayer  Co.,  Neb. _ 

The  foreign  labor  recently  brqught  here  from  New  York 
by  A.  C.  Glidden,  of  1’aw  1’aw,  does  not  all  pan  out  first 
class.  Three  men  Hired  by  the  West  Michigan  Nursery  Co., 
whose  fare  was  paid  by  the  company,  worked  a  short  time, 
then  stole  some  clothing  and  skipped.  The  sheriff  is  look¬ 
ing  for  them — Hartford,  Mich.,  Day  Spring. 


MICHIGAN  PEPPERMINT.- — This  section  of  the  Stale  is 
becoming  famous  for  its  product  of  peppermint  oil,  there 
being  a  large  acreage  devoted  to  the  raising  of  mint,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Niles.  Michigan  produces  annually  more  pepper¬ 
mint  oil  than  all  the  other  States  combined,  and  St.  Joseph 
County,  in  which  it  was  first  successfully  produced  on  a 
commercial  scale,  still  furnishes  something  more  than 
half  of  Michigan’s  annual  product.  Next  in  order  of  their 
product  are  the  counties  of  Kalamazoo,  Wayne,  Van  Bureu, 
Allegan,  and  Cass,  and  peppermint  is  raised  and  stilled  to 
a  small  extent  in  several  other  counties.  At  Three  Rivers 
is  the  largest  mint  farm  in  the  world.  The  number  of  acres 
of  peppermint  now  raised  in  the  State  is  about  11,000.  The 
average  yield  per  acre  Is  about  eight  pounds,  making  a  total 
of  88,000  pounds.  j.  k. 

Niles,  Mich. 

FARMERS  WALK  STRAIG HTER. — Mickleton,  N.  J.,  June 
0. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Gloucester  N  County  Board  of 
Agriculture  to-day,  one  of  the  most  interesting  topics  for 
discussion  was  as  to  the  greatest  labor-saving  utensil  on 
the  farm.  The  men  thought  the  potato  planter  had  them 
all  discounted,  as  there  were  no  more  stiff  backs  among  the 
farmers  from  this  work,  and  it  was  noticed  that  several 
of  the  older  men  had  straightened  up.  State  Master  Gaunt 
believed  the  next  best  was  the  rural  telephone.  On  the 
woman’s  side,  Mary  Haines  believed  the  creamery  had  all 
the  new  inventions  beaten.  The  robin  came  in  for  liberal 
discussion.  Thomas  Borton  thought  the  bird  ought  to  have 
a  rest,  since  the  Legislature  had  settled  things  in  its  favor. 
He  believed  it  was  a  friend  rather  than  an  enemy,  but 
Theodore  Brown  asked  to  be  shown  one  good  trait  of  the 
bird.  Henry  T.  Ridgway  thought  that  the  absence  of  rain 
during  the  cherry  time  last  year  drove  the  birds  into  the 
trees  for  food,  because  the  worms  went  into  the  ground. 
John  Repp,  of  Glassboro,  thought  that  the  sentiment  of  tile 
robin’s  music  was  pretty  dear  to  him  when  the  birds  de¬ 
stroyed  $1,000  worth  of  his  fruit  last  year.  On  the  subject 
of  “Education  of  the  American  Farmer,”  Mary  Low  advocated 
the  centralization  of  schools,  which,  she  said,  ought  to  be 
just  as  good  as  city  schools. — Philadelphia  Record. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  new  fruit  picker  which  bids  fair  to  come  into  universal 
favor  with  apple  growers  is  being  introduced  by  the  Safety 
Fruit  Picker  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  illustration  in 
their  advertisement  shows  the  picker  in  use.  Write  for  full 
information  about  it. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  many  farmers  lose  more  every  year 
because  of  having  no  means  of  weighing  live  stock  and  farm 
products  than  the  cost  of  a  good  wagon  and  stock  scale. 
Years  ago  a  set  of  scales  meant  quite  a  large  investment, 
but  now  they  are  comparatively  cheap.  The  Peerless  Scale 
Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  offering  scales  at  what  seems  to 
us  an  unusually  low  figure.  Look  the  matter  up  and  send 
for  catalogue. 

The  flies  are  torturing  cattle  and  other  stock.  The  other 
day  we  noticed  our  own  cows  sore  and  bleeding  from  the 
attacks  of  the  large  flies  that  work  at  the  top  of  the  udder 
out  of  reach  of  the  cow’s  tail.  We  used  “Shoo  Fry”  at  once 
and  relieved  the  cows.  This  substanee  not  only  keeps  the 
files  away,  but  heals  wounds  and  sores.  We  always  keep  a 
supply  on  hand.  Those  who  are  interested  should  write  to 
the  Shoo  Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  much  cheaper  and  more 
satisfactory  -  to  buy  a  silo  from  a  reputable  concern,  that 
makes  a  specialty  of  silo  building,  than  to  endeavor  to  con¬ 
struct  one.  A  concern  which  builds  such  a  silo  as  we  speak 
of  is  the  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Rutland.  Vt.  The  Stoddard 
Co.  publish  a  booklet  of  interest  to  all  silo  people.  It  treats 
on  silage,  ils  making,  what  a  silo  should  be,  and  tells  what 
the  Green  Mountain  is.  It  Is  a  good  book  to  send  for,  inter¬ 
esting  and  helpful.  Write  direct  to  them. 

The  topic  of  the  World's  Fair  at  St.  Louis  seems  to  be 
one  of  general  Interest  at  this  time,  and  the  agricultural 
machinery  are  of  great  value  as  well  as  interest  to  all 
our  people.  The  exhioit  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Mfg.  Co., 
Mt.  Gilead,  O.,  is  an  unusually  practical  one,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  seven  presses  will  be  making  cider  from  frylt 
which  has  been  preserved  in  cold  storage  for  the  purpose; 
each  press  being  operated  by  a  gasoline  engine  made  by  the 
same  company.  The  pure,  sweet  cider  will  he  sold  on  the 
grounds  at  five  cents  a  glass.  A  little  folder  containing 
important  information  for  visitors  and  map  of  the  grounds 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  of  our  people  interested  in  cider 
machinery  or  gasoline  engines.  Address  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Mfg.  Co.,  Mt.  Gilead,  <).,  or  39-41  Cortlandt  St.,  Nfew  York 
city. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

PIE. 

Why  is  it  no  one  ever  tries 
To  learn  who  ’twas  invented  pies? 

What  woman,  beautiful  and  just, 

First  rolled,  and  pinched,  and  cut  the  crust, 
And,  to  alleviate  distress, 

Filled  it  with  pungent  happiness? 

First,  there  is  juicy  apple  pie — 

For  this  did  Father  Adam  sign. 

It  was  no  apple,  red  aiid  sweet, 

That  led  astray  his  halting  feet — 
it  must  have  been  an  apple  pie 
That  loomed  before  his  longing  eye. 

Such  pie — such  apple  pie,  forsooth, 

As  folks  remember  from  their  youth — 

A  pie  with  prinked  and  crumpled  edge, 

Each  slice  of  which  would  make  a  wedge 
To  fetch  one’s  good  intent  apart  * 

From  any  clutch  on  mind  or  heart; 
it  is  no  wonder,  after  all, 

That  Adam  was  inclined  to  fall. 

Then,  there  are  chicken  pie  and  Iamb, 

And  oyster,  mutton,  veal  and  ham, 

And  currant  and  gooseberry  pie, 

Blackberry,  prune  and  cherry  pie. 

Peach,  plum  and  sweet  potato  pie — 

Say,  ever  eat  tomato  pie? 

Tomato  pie,  almost  unknown, 

Yet  it  deserves  a  pastry  throne, 

For  when  it  glows  aright  we  see 
The  purple  robe  of  royalty ; 

And  oh,  the  taste  and  tang  of  it 
When  by  a  hungry  human  bit! 

Such  stuff  as  dreams :  aye,  dreams  like  these ; 
That  comets  are  the  bits  of  cheese 
And  all  the  planets  In  the  sky, 

And  little  stars,  are  luscious  pie ! 

Our  hearts  in  gladness  to  immerse 
By  eating  through  the  universe! 

Oh,  one  should  never  criticise 
'The  sober  souls  who  scoff  at  pies, 

Whose  views  of  pies  are  dark  and  grim, 

For  they  leave  so  much  pie  for  him  ! 

Come  build  a  tablet,  set  it  high  : 

“To  Him  or  Her  Who  First  Made  Pie.” 

Oh,  pie!  Oh,  my! 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

• 

Wash  belts,  in  white  or  colors,  are  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  washing  frock. 
'I  he  materials  are  canvas,  basket  cheviot 
or  pique,  one  of  the  prettiest  styles  being 
made  to  hook  under  a  large  crocheted 
ring,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  buckle. 
This  style  costs  35  cents,  but  there  is  a 
large  variety  from  25  to  75  cents. 

* 

One  of  the  coolest  looking  shirtwaist 
dresses  one  could  desire  is  made  of  green 
and  white  gingham  trimmed  with  white 
linen  pipings,  and  with  a  white  kid  belt. 
Plain  blue  chambray,  with  a  turn-down 
collar  and  deep  cuffs  of  eyelet  embroid¬ 
ery  or  plain  linen,  is  another  satisfactory 
thing;  so  is  plain  navy  blue  dimity.  These 
shirt-waist  dresses  are  the  very  thing  for 
country  wear;  the  materials  are  cheap, 
and  they  can  he  made  by  the  home  seam¬ 
stress  with  little  trouble,  so  one  may  be 
prettily  and  suitably  dressed  with  small 
expenditure;  $1.50  will  buy  material  for 
such  a  dress  in  lawn,  fine  percale,  cam¬ 
bric  or  chambray;  $2  to  $2.50  in  madras 
or  dimity. 

* 

Strawberry  custard  pie  is  worth  trying. 
Line  a  deep  pie-pan  with  pie-crust,  brush 
with  white  of  egg,  sprinkle  with  macaroon 
crumbs,  fill  about  three-quarters  full  with 
fresh  strawberries  and  sprinkle  them  with 
sugar.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a 
fourth  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  until  light, 
add  a  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  hot  milk, 
and  pour  over  the  berries.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  cool  slightly  when  done 
and  spread  with  a  meringue  made  of  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  stiff,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  two  macaroons 
crumbled  fine.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  until 
the  meringue  is  firm.  We  have  eaten  a 
very  nice  strawberry  meringue  pie  made 
by  lining  a  pie  plate  with  rich  crust, 
which  was  brushed  with  white  of  egg  and 
lightly  baked,  then  filled  with  strawber¬ 
ries,  well  sprinkled  with  sugar.  A  stiff 
meringue  was  put  over  the  berries,  and 
the  pie  then  returned  to  the  oven  long 
enough  to  brown  the  meringue.  The 
browning  being  quickly  done,  the  berries 
are  not  cooked  at  all. 


A  tall  woman  with  a  determined  ex¬ 
pression,  and  surrounded  by  six  children 
of  assorted  sizes,  says  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion,  approached  the  attendant  of  the 
menagerie  and  eyed  him  with  a  relentless 
gaze. 

‘What  nationality  is  that  elephant?” 
she  inquired,  indicating  one  close  at  hand. 

“Comes  from  Africa,  ma’am,”  said  the 
attendant. 

“He’s  dreadful  light-colored  to  have 
come  from  tropical  parts,”  said  the  wo¬ 
man,  sternly.  “And  look  here,”  she  add¬ 
ed,  as  the  attendant  started  away  from 
her  family  group,  “they’ve  got  a  mighty 
poor  lot  of  camels  here,  according  to  my 
lights.  Not  hut  one  hump  on  any  of  ’em 
except  that  feller  that’s  so  old  he  keeps 
his  eyes  shut!” 

The  attendant  again  essayed  to  depart, 
but  she  clutched  him  by  the  sleeve. 

“You  tell  the  owners  of  this  show  what 
I  say!”  she  commanded.  “You  tell  ’em 
that  when  a  woman  pays  fifty  cents  for 
herself  and  $1.50  for  a  mess  of  chil¬ 
dren  she  looks  to  see  more’n  one  double 
bumper,  and  more  hair  on  the  single 
bumpers — not  have  ’em  look  as  if  the 
moths  had  got  into  ’em.  Now  mind  you 
tell  ’em!” 

* 

Skirts  of  walking  length  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  one  very  sensible  reform  in  dress, 
and  that  is  the  wearing  of  shorter  petti¬ 
coats.  Since  all  elaborate  dress  costumes 
are  made  with  a  silk  foundation  skirt, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  very  long  under¬ 
skirt,  and  in  the  future  we  are  not  likely 
to  see  women  holding  up  a  dress  skirt, 
while  the  underskirt  trails  in  the  mire. 
French  women  have  never  been  guilty  of 
this  habit,  reasonably  short  underskirts 
being  their  invariable  custom.  This  year 
the  shorter  underskirts  are  called  golf  pet¬ 
ticoats,  and  they  are  made  in  all  sorts  of 
materials;  among  the  silks,  pongee  is 
especially  a  feature;  fine  mohair  is  less 
expensive  than  the  silk,  and  very  pretty, 
costing  from  $2.25  to  $5.  For  general 
wear  under  colored  wash  dresses  a  firm 
quality  of  lawn  in  solid  colors,  or  striped 
gingham,  will  he  found  most  desirable. 
Dress  reformers  still  speak  occasionally 
of  the  dragging  weight  of  underskirts 
Fashion  inflicts  upon  her  followers,  but  in 
reality  most  dressmakers  will  refuse  to 
fit  a  gown  over  more  than  one  under¬ 
skirt,  and  that  a  very  thin  and  light  one. 
It  is  still  possible  for  a  foolish  woman 
to  make  herself  very  uncomfortable 
through  following  what  she  believes  to  he 
fashion,  hut  it  is  equally  possible  for  an 
intelligent  one  to  dress  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  health  and  comfort,  while 
observing  the  requirements  of  the  prevail¬ 
ing  mode.  _ 

Some  of  Mother’s  Ways. 

“Mother’s  ways”  were  not  learned  (nor 
have  they  yet  been  taught)  at  any  cook¬ 
ing-school  ;  Mother’s  “receipt  book”  never 
came  out  of  a  printing  office.  Mother 
would  have  “taken  little  stock  in  ’em,” 
if  she  had  lived  until  cooking  classes  and 
cook  books  had  made  their  advent.  Dear 
old  grandmama  puzzled  her  brains,  and 
wrinkled  her  forehead,  and  pushed  her 
glasses  higher  and  higher  up  over  her 
“fore-piece,”  as  she  tried  to  think  into 
words,  how  she  did  things.  Her  “ways” 
had  become  automatic,  and  when  her 
daughter  was  about  to  be  married,  she 
discovered  with  horror  that  the  years 
spent  at  boarding-school  from  18G0  to 
1870  had  added  nothing  to  her  daughter’s 
matrimonial  equipment;  in  fact,  it  had 
subtracted  such  knowledge  as  she  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  before  she  left  home  for  a  finish¬ 
ing  school.  Poor  grandma  had  a  siege  the 
first  year  instructing  Ursuline  Eugenia. 

“How  to  make  gingerbread  ?  Why,  Ur¬ 
suline,  don’t  you  know?  I’ve  made  it 
light  as  a  feather,  ever  since  T  was  knee- 
high  to  a  grasshopper.  Why,  just  take 


the  mixing  bowl,  after  washing  your  face 
and  hands,  and  brushing  all  the  hairs  off 
your  shoulders,  and  putting  on  a  clean 
apron,  and  hold  the  molasses  jug  up  over 
it,  and  let  it  go  gurglety-gurglety  two  or 
three  times,  then  wipe  off  the  throat  and 
put  in  the  stopple,  then  put  in  a  fair  siz¬ 
able  piece  of  lard,  or  butter,  and  mix  to¬ 
gether.  Then  dissolve  a  bit  of  saleratus.” 

“Oh,  mother,  how  much  is  a  ‘sizable’ 
piece  of  butter?  How  much  molasses 
comes  out  when  it  goes  ‘gurglety-gur¬ 
glety’  two  or  three  times?” 

“Child  of  mortality,  haven’t  you  any 
judgment?  Use  your  judgment.  /  know 
soon  as  I  look  at  a  heap  of  flour,  or  a 
pile  of  sugar,  or  molasses,  milk  or  water, 
in  a  bowl,  whether  I  have  just  enough,  or 
too  much.  I  never  bother  to  measure. 
Pooh!  I  believe  if  you’d  staid  at  Nortown 
much  longer  you’d  lost  all  natural  sense!” 

“But,  after  all,  you  don’t  go  by  guess, 
as  your  talk  indicates;  really  you  do 
measure  by  your  eye.  Your  proportions 
have  become  exact  by  practicing  these  30 
years.  Now,  I  can’t  do  it  yet;  maybe  I 
can,  though,  when  I  am  50 !”  The  result 
was  that  after  following  her  mother  about 
the  pantry  and  closely  studying  her 
“ways,”  the  set  of  recipes  was  secured 
and  set  down  in  the  unfinished  copy-book 
of  her  school  days.  When  grandma 
studied  out  the  proportions  with  Ursu- 
line’s  hell)  the  first  receipt  was  called  far¬ 
mer’s  gingerbread: 

Beat  one  heaping  tahlespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter  (if  short  of  butter,  use  lard  or  drip¬ 
pings)  into  one  cupful  of  molasses.  Then 
dissolve  one  level  teaspoonful  of  saleratus 
in  one  cupful  of  cold  water,  add  a  quar¬ 
ter  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  ginger,  or  other  spice,  and  mix  to¬ 
gether,  adding  sifted  flour  until  the  batter 
will  round  up  and  “heap”  the  spoon  when 
lifted  up.  Butter  a  heated  tin,  pour  this 
batter  in,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  This 
phrase  “a  quick  oven,”  bothered  the  hoard¬ 
ing-school  girl,  hut  she  soon  learned  that 
if  she  could  hold  her  hand  in  the  oven 
half  a  minute  feeling  a  good,  strong  heat, 
hut  with  no  desire  to  withdraw  her  hand 
to  escape  discomfort,  that  she  had  “a 
moderate  oven,”  fit  for  bread,  Indian  pud¬ 
dings,  and  fruit  cake.  If,  however,  she 
could  scarcely  bear  the  heat  30  seconds, 
she  had  “a  quick  oven !” 

“Mother’s  ice  cream,”  was  put  in  a 
milk-can,  stirred  with  a  pudding  stick 
and  frozen  in  the  wash-tub,  but  it  was  fit 
for  a  king’s  eating,  and  one  of  her  best 
recipes  was  for  use  in  the  butter  season, 
when  cream  could  not  be  spared.  As  it 
was  creamy,  yet  creamless,  she  called  it 
city  ice  cream :  One  egg,  beaten  white 
and  yolk  separately.  Grate  the  yellow  of 
one  large  lemon  on  to  one-half  cupful  of 
fine  white  sugar,  then  squeeze  the  juice 
of  this  lemon  on  to  the  sugar  also;  stir  it 
well,  and  pour  into  one  quart  sweet  milk, 
heat  it  together  till  it  thickens  like  cream, 
put  into  the  can  and  freeze.  This  receipt 
is  in  continual  use  to  this  day  in  the 
family  where  it  originated ;  to-day  there 
is  no  spoon  heating,  hut  Grandma’s 
and  Mother's  recipes  are  “whipped” 
in  the  two  model  freezers !  Mother  has 
so  many  mouths  for  ice  cream  now  that 
she  mixes  three  quarts,  then  divides  and 
into  one  portion  adds  crushed  fruits,  or 
chocolate.  If  not  all  used  at  dinner,  it  is 
Mother’s  way  to  close  the  can  closely,  and 
again  pack  it  with  ice  and  salt. 

Mother’s  ice  cream  was  made  as  fol¬ 
lows:  One  pint  and  a  half  of  sweet  milk, 
and  one-half  pint  of  sweet  cream,  sweet¬ 
ened  and  flavored  to  the  family  taste,  and 
frozen.  Any  custard,  tapioca  or  corn¬ 
starch  pudding  can  he  boiled,  then  set  to 
freeze  like  cream,  mother  says ! 

A  second  recipe  has  “more  body”  and 
suits  some  tastes  better  than  the  thinner, 
creamier  cream :  Beat  the  whites  and 
yokes  separately,  the  whites  to  a  stiff 
froth,  using  two  eggs,  one  level  cupful 
of  fine  sugar,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
cornstarch,  or  sifted  flour,  and  stir  well 
into  one  quart  of  milk,  which  has  been 
heated  next  to  the  boiling  point.  Stir 
until  it  thickens  to  a  cream-like  consist¬ 
ency,  then  set  to  cool.  When  tepid,  strain 


through  a  line  wire  strainer,  and  add  one 
half  pint  of  real  cream.  Taste  it,  and  if 
the  family  taste  demands,  add  more  sugar, 
breeze  as  usual.  Mother’s  ways  of  pre¬ 
paring  her  fruit  are  simple  and  good, 
hirst,  boil  a  half  dozen  large  cranberries, 
mash,  sift  and  beat  to  a  cream,  it  gives  a 
rich  flavor  to  three  pints  of  cream.  Pre¬ 
paring  fruit  for  creams  or  puddings,  mash 
and  strain  a  box  of  overripe  strawberries; 
it  will  make  rich  flavoring  for  three  pints 
of  cream;  it  is  richer  than  three  quarts  of 
restaurant  cream.  One  quart  of  peaches 
mashed  and  strained,  makes  a  finer  flavor¬ 
ing  than  when  sliced  and  mixed  in.  Ba¬ 
nanas  and  pineapples  are  better  when 
mashed  finely  in  the  fruit  crusher,  or 
pressed  through  the  coarse  meshed  strain¬ 
er,  than  when  coarsely  sliced — suggest¬ 
ing  Saratoga  chips  frozen  in.  For  sher¬ 
bets,  “Mother’s  way”  is  to  make  a  lemon¬ 
ade,  orange,  or  raspberry  drink,  then  set  to 
freeze  more  or  less  hard  as  desired — 10 
minutes  for  a  light  freeze,  more  time  al¬ 
lowed  if  desirable.  keziaii  siielton. 


Entire  Wheat  Bread. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  be¬ 
half  of  entire  wheat  bread;  if  people 
knew  its  worth  they  would  eat  no  other, 
because  of  its  beneficial  effect  on  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract.  Use  entire  wheat  and 
Spring  wheat  flour;  mix  two  parts. entire 
to  one  of  Spring  wheat,  and  use  with  any 
good  yeast,  or  you  can  use  all  entire  flour, 
just  as  you  like.  Make  just  like  while 
bread.  Here  is  the  yeast  I  use :  One  cup¬ 
ful  grated  raw  potato,  one  heaping  tahle¬ 
spoonful  sugar,  one  of  flour,  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  salt,  one  quart  boiling  water,  one 
cupful  old  yeast.  Mix  sugar,  flour  and 
salt  in  granite  pan,  pare  and  grate  pota¬ 
toes,  mix  with  the  dry  mixture,  stir  in 
the  water,  which  must  he  boiling  rapidly; 
use  enough  to  make  a  batter  like  thin 
starch.  Place  pan  on  stove  and  stir  con¬ 
stantly  until  it  boils  five  minutes.  When 
it  is  cool  add  the  cupful  of  yeast  (or  two 
yeast  cakes  dissolved  in  water),  cover 
with  plate,  let  stand  to  rise  in  a  warm 
place  until  light  and  foamy.  Stir  it  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  rising;  put  in  glass 
jar  and  next  day  seal  it  tightly  and  keep 
in  cool  place.  When  wishing  to  hake, 
boil  five  potatoes,  scald  half  a  cupful 
Spring  wheat  flour  with  the  potato  water, 
then  add  mashed  potatoes  and  one  table¬ 
spoonful  each  of  sugar  and  salt.  When 
cool  add  two  cupfuls  of  the  yeast  from 
the  glass  jar  for  8  to  10  loaves  of  bread, 
one  cup  for  less  bread.  Let  stand  over 
night ;  in  the  morning  take  out  a  cup  or 
more  of  yeast,  put  back  in  the  glass  jar 
with  the  rest;  set  away  as  before,  then 
add  more  salt  and  warm  water  to  your 
yeast  according  to  the  amount  of  bread 
you  wish  to  make.  Stir  in  the  flour  that 
is  well  mixed  and  warmed  over  a  pan  of 
warm  wat^r,  two  parts  entire  to  one  of 
Spring  wheat  flour  to  a  thick  hatter,  let 
rise.  Then  knead  into  dough  until  elas¬ 
tic;  remove  all  the  flour  that  you  did  not 
use  from  the  pan,  let  it  rise.  When  set¬ 
ting  out  in  pans  grease  the  hands  with 
lard,  cut  off  a  piece  of  dough  the  size  of 
loaf,  knead  in  shape  in  the  hands  a  very 
little;  use  no  hoard.  Let  it  rise,  bake 
from  45  minutes  to  one  hour.  When 
taken  out  of  oven  lay  on  hoard  and  grease 
tne  top  with  lard ;  use  a  wide  paint  brush 
kept  for  that  purpose.  Do  not  cover  and 
you  will  have  soft  crust.  You  can  make 
biscuits  or  gems  from  the  flour,  but  it  is 
not  good  for  pie  crust ;  it  makes  crust 
tough.  It  is  the  bread  for  a  working 
man’s  lunch:  he  feels  as  if  he  had  eaten 
something  that  stays  by  him.  It  can  be 
made  with  yeast  foam  or  compressed 
yeast.  mrs.  s.  j.  perry. 

Hickory  Nut  Cake. — One  and  a  half 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  one  and  three-quarters 
cupful  sweet  milk,  one-half  cupful  butter, 
one  cupful  hickory  nut  meats  broken  fine, 
two  cupfuls  flour,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  baking  powder.  Cream  the  butter  and 
sugar,  and  roll  the  nut  meats  in  flour  and 
add  the  last  thing.  Sift  the  flour  and 
baking  powder  together  three  or  four 
times.  aunt  rachel. 
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Cooking  With  Acetylene. 

Having  read  the  articles  which  have 
been  published  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  with  regard  to  acetylene  and  its 
many  valuable  uses,  I  wish  to  give  some 
experience  in  cooking  with  acetylene.  We 
find  that  it  does  not  take  any  longer  to 
care  for  the  gas  machine  than  it  did  to 
take  care  of  the  lamps  in  the  home  be¬ 
fore  we  installed  our  machine.  The  care 
of  the  lamps  came  daily,  while  the  care 
of  the  gas  machine  comes  once  each 
month.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not 
require  over  15  minutes’  time  on  the  part 
of  anyone  to  take  care  of  this  machine. 
The  light  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
It  is  pure,  white  and  steady,  free  from 
smoke  or  flicker,  and  a  joy  forever  to- 
anyone  who  appreciates  having  an  ideal 
light  to  read  or  work  by. 

Acetylene  is  unsurpassed  for  cooking 
and  heating  purposes;  for  the  last  two 
years  the  writer  has  used  it  in  her  own 
home  in  this  way,  and  would  not  know 
what  to  do  without  it.  Our  gas  range  is 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  ranges 
usually  used  for  city  gas,  although  my 
husband  tells  me  that  the  burners  are 
constructed  entirely  different.  He  claims 
that  our  range  uses  only  about  one- 
twentieth  as  much  gas  as  we  would  use 
in  a  city  gas  range.  It  gives  a  perfect 
blue  flame,  free  from  smoke,  and  of  very 
intense  heating  qualities.  We  did  not 
have  city  gas  in  our  home  when  we  in¬ 
stalled  the  acetylene  generator  which  now 
does  our  lighting  and  cooking,  but  since 
putting  it  in,  many  of  our  friends  who 
were  formerly  using  city  gas  are  now  using 
acetylene  with  excellent  results.  My  hus¬ 
band,  being  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind, 
arranged  our  lights  in  our  home  so  that 
by  simply  touching  a  button  we  turn  on 
the  light  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  before 
going  into  the  bed  chamber  above,  as  well 
as  turning  on  the  hall  lights,  and  when 
we  reach  the  upper  floor,  by  simply  touch¬ 
ing  a  button,  the  light  in  the  lower  hall 
is  extinguished,  thus  giving  us  all  the 
benefit  of  the  convenience  of  electricity 
and  a  much  better  as  well  as  a  cheaper 
light.  There  are  only  two  of  us  in  the 
family,  and  when  we  are  in  any  part  of 
the  house  that  part  is  well  lighted,  and 
usually  the  hall  light  is  burning,  but  we 
do  not  have  the  whole  house  lighted  up 
at  one  time  when  there  is  no  occasion  for 
it,  and  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  per¬ 
sons  can  be  very  economical  in  the  use  of 
acetylene  and  at  the  same  time  have  an 
abundance  of  light.  Last  Summer  I  al¬ 
ways  got  breakfast  on  the  gas  range,  as 
well  as  dinner,  except  on  ironing  days, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  our  bill  for  car¬ 
bide  only  amounted  to  a  trifle  over  $15; 
thus  you  see  we  not  only  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  the  kitchen  as  cool  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  extremely  hot  weather  with  the 
use  of  our  gas  range,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
venience  of  having  an  intense  heat  when¬ 
ever  desired,  but  you  will  also  observe  it 
was  not  very  expensive.  We  could  not 
be  without  our  acetylene  outfit,  includ¬ 
ing  the  cooking  department,  for  anything 
if  we  could  not  get  another. 

MRS.  J.  K.  RUSH. 

Laundering  Summer  Waists. 

The  most  important  point  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  choosing  the  Summer  waist  is  of 
the  washing  quality  of  the  goods,  and  I 
have  found  it  quite  a  help  to  select  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  some  preferred  material  and  wash 
it  in  good  suds,  and  if  this  stands  the 
test  you  are  safe  in  buying.  Muslins  of 
a  doubtful  color  may  be  washed  in  rice 
water,  without  soap,  rinsing  them  out  in 
clear  rice  water  to  keep  the  starched  qual¬ 
ity,  and  a  little  dissolved  gum  arabic 
should  be  added  to  the  rinsing  water,  as 
it  gives  a  newer  finish,  and  the  fabric  will 
retain  the  stiffness  longer.  The  washable 
silk  waist  may  te  cleaned  with  gasoline 
it  if  is  slightly  soiled;  otherwise  it  can  be 
washed  in  warm  suds  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  cotton  fabrics.  Rub  lightly  be¬ 
tween  the  hands  and  wring  very  gently 
so  as  not  to  pull  or  twist  the  fabric;  then 
rinse  in  cold  water  and  dry  in  the  shade, 
and  before  they  are  quite  dry  iron  on  the 


wrong  side  over  a  piece  of  thin  muslin, 
lucks  must  be  pulled  straight  and 
ironed  on  the  wrong  side  first  and 
then  on  the  right  side,  and  they  look  bet¬ 
ter  if  each  tuck  is  raised  with  a  knife  after 
pressing  instead  of  leaving  them  flat.  If 
a  muslin  waist  simply  gets  mussed  and 
not  soiled,  it  can  be  made  to  look  almost 
as  well  as  new  by  dampening  with  thin 
starch  water  and  then  pressing  carefully. 
Few  of  us  can  put  away  our  good  cotton 
or  muslin  waists  because  they  fade  after 
one  or  two  washings,  and  they  may  be 
made  as  nice  as  new  by  boiling  them  in  a 
strong  suds  to  remove  the  remaining  color 
and  then  dipping  them  in  dye  for  cotton. 
The  dyes  for  silk  are  used  for  coloring 
the  washable  silk  waists  when  they  be¬ 
come  soiled  or  faded.  Pique  waists 
should  be  ironed  on  the  wrong  side  on  a 
folded  blanket  to  make  the  cords  stand 
out,  and  the  madras  waists  are  prettier 
if  treated  in  this  way.  M.  A.  H. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

No  little  girl’s  wardrobe  is  quite  com¬ 
plete  without  a  sailor  costume.  This  one 
allows  a  choice  of  a  plain  blouse  or  the 


4708  Girl’s  Sailor  Costume, 

6  to  12  years. 

applied  yoke  and  is  made  without  an 
opening  in  the  blouse,  simply  drawn  on 
over  the  head.  As  shown  the  material  is 
blue  serge  with  shield  of  white  and  band¬ 
ing  of  braid.  The  costume  consists  of  the 
body  lining,  faced  to  form  the  shield,  skirt 
and  blouse.  The  body  lining  is  smoothly 
fitted  and  closes  at  the  back  with  the  full 
gathered  skirt  that  is  joined  to  its  lower 
edge.  The  blouse  is  shaped  by  means  of 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  is 
faced  to  form  the  yoke,  while  its  neck  is 
finished  with  the  big  collar,  its  lower  edge 
with  a  hem  in  which  elastic  is  inserted. 
The  sleeves  are  the  simple  full  ones,  gath¬ 
ered  into  straight  cuffs.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(10  years)  is  6J4  yards  27  inches  wide, 


471 1  lilouso  or  Shirt  Waist, 
32  to  40  bust. 


5 /  yards  32  inches  wide  or  3 24  yards  44 
inches  wide,  with  Y%  yard  of  silk  for  tie 
and  15  yards  of  braid.  The  pattern  4700 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years  of  age ;  price  10  cents. 

The  shirt  waist  with  shaped  yoke  is 


made  with  fronts  and  back  that  arc  fitted 
by  means  of  shoulder  and  under-arm 
scams,  and  over  which  the  yoke  is  ap¬ 
plied,  the  extensions  over  the  shoulders 
giving  the  long  and  drooping  line  that  is 
so  greatly  in  vogue.  The  tucks  at  the 
back  are  arranged  to  give  tapering  lines 
to  the  figure,  while  those  of  the  front 
and  sleeves  extend  for  a  part  of  their 
length  only.  The  cuffs  are  shaped  to 
match  the  yoke.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
5%  yards  21  inches  wide,  4?4  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  2$4  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  4711  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 


W n M n  yon  write  advertisers  mention  Tub 
R.  N.  V.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  anti 
"a  square  deal."  Nee  guarantee,  page  8. 

What  Shall  We 
Have  for  Dessert? 

This  question  arises  in  the  family 
every  day.  Let  us  answer  it  to-day.  Try 

Jett-O , 

a  delicious  and  healthful  dessert.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  two  minutes.  No  boiling!  no 
baking !  add  boiling  water  and  set  to 
cool.  Flavors: — Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry.  Get  a  package , 
at  your  grocers  to-day.  io  cts.  ^ 


Teachers  Who  Need  Teaching. 

It  was  my  privilege  once  to  listen  to  a 
lecture  by  a  lady  who  urged  her  hearers 
to  get  simple  meals,  so  they  would  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  public  work.  She 
said  all  she  wanted  for  breakfast  was  a 
dish  of  grape  nuts  and  cream,  and  before 
I  thought  I  asked  her  what  paterfamilias 
would  do  on  such  a  breakfast  with  a 
hard  day’s  work  before  him.  She  said 
he  would  do  all  right;  then  she  appealed 
to  an  old  farmer,  saying:  “Would  not  you 
be  satisfied?”  The  farmer  answered:  “I 
think  a  beefsteak  and  a  cup  of  coffee 
should  come  first,  and  I  would  take  the 
other  as  a  finish.”  Another  public  work¬ 
er  was  bemoaning  the  fact  that  people  in 
the  rural  districts  did  not  seem  willing 
to  entertain,  but  if  anyone  had  gone  to 
her  home  and  left  her  room  in  such  dis¬ 
order  she  would  not  want  a  repetition. 
She  thought  farmers’  wives  foolish  to  put 
up  so  much  fruit  and  load  their  table  with 
so  many  kinds  of  food;  for  her  a  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk  was  enough,  but  it  is  not 
worth  while  for#  our  husbands  to  set  out 
fine  fruit  if  they  cannot  have  a  dish  o; 
good  sauce  every  meal.  The  excellent 
woman  “looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
own  household.”  Do  not  let  our  hus¬ 
bands,  brothers  and  sons  have  an  excuse 
to  go  to  the  alehouse  to  get  a  bracer,  when 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  them 
so  comfortable  that  they  would  rather 
stay  at  home.  Those  who  do  not  work 
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THE  PERFECT 

I NVESTMENT 

Per  annum 

Must  be  First, safe;  Second,  reason¬ 
ably  profitable;  Third,  im  me¬ 
diately  available  if  required  for 

Under  N.Y.  Bank¬ 
ing  Department 
Supervision. 

other  purposes.  Your  sav¬ 
ings  placed  with  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Savings  and  I  oan Co. 
fulfill  all  these  requirements. 
They  will  bear  earnings  at 

5  p.  c.  per  annum 
for  every  day  in  our  care.  Subject  to 
your  withdrawal  at  any  time. 

Pull  particulars  upon  request. 
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ASHKTS,  ...  $1,700,000 

SiTRn.iTS  and  Profits,  *  $100,000 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York. 

Bicycle 


Earn  a 

taking  orders  from  samplu  wheel  fur¬ 
bished  by  us.  We  want  an  Active 
[Agent  in  each  town.  Large  protits. 
Write  for  special  offer. 

iHlghestGrado  fi>0.  75fn  1 7 

1904  Models’^ O  to  &  i  1 

Icoaster  Brakes,  HedgethornePuncture- 
iproof  Tires  and  best  equipment. 

1902  &  190:1  Mod-  7  4n  19 
els.  Best  Makes  V'  '  ^ 

1 500  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  Makes  &  Models,  ^  O  fit  O 
good  as  new  V  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale  at 
half  factory  cost. 

We  Ship  on  Approval  without  a 
cent  deposit,  and  allow  TEN  DAYS  IK  EE 
TRIAL,  on  every  bicycle.  Anv  wheel  not  satis- 
factory  returned  at  our  expense.  ®  Write  at  once  for 
catalogs  and  our  special  offer,  AUTOMO  BILKS* 
TIKES*  Sewing  Machines, Sundries^tc.,/^// usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,* Dept.  17 r>  c  Chicago 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 
Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line. 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Fkkk. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC.  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


hard  do  not  need  so  much  hearty  food, 


but  as  I  have  been  the  reserve  force  for 
many  years,  I  know  when  I  have  done 
any  of  the  men’s  hard  work  I  was  as 
hungry  as  the  proverbial  bear  and  ate 
accordingly.  Good  food  and  plenty  of  it 
three  times  a  day,  with  a  comfortable 
place  to  sleep,  and  you  will  have  less  trou¬ 
ble  getting  hired  help.  mrs.  e.  e.  h. 

1  he  most  valuable  result  of  education 
is  the  ability  to  make  yourself  do  the  thing 
you  ought  to  do,  when  it  ought  to  be  done, 
whether  you  like  to  do  it  or  not. — Huxley. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C'  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


T 


trains  for  practical  work.  Positions  for  all 
^graduates.  Complete  Homo  Learner’s  lhI« 
graph  Outfit,  85.  Simplified  Shorthand  by  mall, 
82.  Catalogue  free.  C.  C.  (iAlNKs  K/,ir 
037,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Box 
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A  Bad  Fix 

When  on*  wake*  up  aching  from  head  to  foot,  and  with 
the  fleah  tender  to  the  touch,  when 

Soreness  and  Stiffness 

makea  arery  motion  0#  the  body  painful,  the  aurest 
and  quick  eat  way  out  0 i  the  trouble  ia  to  use 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 

promptly.  It  warms,  rslaxaa,  cures.  Price,  25c.  and  50c. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

Don’t  Cost  Much. 

Write  for  the  Green  _ 

catalogue.  Protection. 

KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


THE  NEW 

SPEED  SPECIAL 

Lightning  Arresters 


-A.KK  T1IB  ONLY 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


June  25, 


boo 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARKETS 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  June 
21,  1904  : 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  J,  Northern,  Duluth 
inspection,  $1.07%.  Corn,  5514.  Oats,  48. 
Kye,  70.  Barley,  47. 

FEED. — Spring  bran,  200  lb  sacks,  $22@ 
25 ;  red  dog,  $28@30 ;  standard  middlings, 
$23©26. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. — Hay,  prime,  97%  5 
No.  1,  92  y,j  (hi 95  ;  i\o.  2,  80@85 ;  No.  3,  65@ 
75.  Clover,  mixed,  65@75 ;  clover,  60@70. 
Marsh,  50@55.  Straw,  long  rye,  $1.20@1.25. 
Oat,  55©60. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  two 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight 
zone. 

BUTTER. — Creamery,  13@18>4  ;  State 
dairy,  13@17%  ;  factory,  11%@14;  imita¬ 
tion  creamery,  13@15 ;  renovated,  10@15 ; 
packing  stock,  10@12i4. 

CHEESE. — Full  cream,  6©7%  ;  skims, 
2@5. 

EGGS. — Fancy  selected,  white,  20@21 ;  fair 
to  prime,  18@19 ;  Western  and  Southern  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  15©17 ;  checks,  13. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Apples,  evaporated,  4© 
7;  sun  dried,  2%@4;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2© 
2.25 ;  cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.50@1.70. 
Raspberries,  25.  Huckleberries,  13@14.  Black¬ 
berries,  4  ©5. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — Apples,  choice  to  fancy, 
$2.25©2.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $1.25©2.  Plums, 
Georgia,  crate,  $1©2.  Peaches,  carrier,  $1© 
2.25.  Strawberries,  qt,  4©10.  Blackberries, 
10©15.  Huckleberries,  7©14.  Gooseberries, 
6©8.  Red  raspberries,  pt.,  10@15.  Cherries, 
qt.,  508. 

VEGETABLES. — Potatoes,  Bermuda,  $3© 
5  ;  Southern,  $1.50@4.50  ;  State  and  Western, 
$3.2504;  sweets,  bu.,  $1@1.50.  Asparagus, 
prime,  doz.  bunches,  $2.2503 ;  short  and 
culls,  75©$1.50.  Beets,  new,  100  bunches, 
$1.5003.  Carrots,  new,  100  bunches,  $1© 
1.50.  Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  crate,  $1.50@2. 
Green  corn,  Fia.,  100,  $1@3.  Mushrooms, 
hothouse,  lb,  30005.  Egg  plants,  bu.  box, 
$1.50@2.25.  Horseradish,  100  lbs,  $305. 
Kale,  bbl.,  40050.  Lettuce,  bbl.,  500  75. 
Onions,  Texas,  bu.,  $1.50.  Peppers,  bu.  car¬ 
rier,  $1.5002.50.  Peas,  1-3-bbl.  basket,  750 
$1.50.  String  beans,  %-bbl.  basket,  $101-50. 
Radishes-,  100  bunches,  50  0  75.  Spinach,  bbl., 
50O00.  Squash,  Summer,  $102.50.  Turnips, 
ruta  baga,  bbl.,  $1.2501-50;  white,  100 
bunches,  50O$l-  Tomatoes,  bu.  box  or  car¬ 
rier,  $102.75.  Watercress,  100  bunches,  50 
0$1.25. 

HOPS. — New  York  State,  1903,  20035 ; 
Pacific  coast,  1903,  24030;  olds,  9014;  Ger¬ 
man,  1903,  57O0-L 

BEANS. — Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50@2.90 ;  pea, 
$1.5001-35;  red  kidney,  $2.5002-90;  white 
kidney,  $2.8502.90 ;  yellow  eye,  $2.00 ;  lima, 

( 'alifornia,  $2.350 2.40. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Fowls,  lb,  12%  ;  chick¬ 
ens,  20025;  roosters,  8%;  turkeys,  12; 
ducks,  pair,  40030 ;  geese,  pair,  90@$1.25 ; 
pigeons,  pair,  35040. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. — Turkeys,  12015; 
broilers,  fancy,  lb,  35040;  ducks,  14010%  I 
fowls,  11012;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.5002.75. 

COUNTRY -DRESSED  MEATS. — Calves,  G 
08;  pork,  007'/). 

TOBACCO.— Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fillers, 
5010;  fine  wrappers,  50070;  New  York 
State  fillers,  8@5 ;  Virginia  shipping,  com¬ 
mon  to  good  lugs,  607 ;  medium  to  good  leaf, 
9011;  good  to  line  leaf,  11%©12%;  Louis¬ 
ville  hurley,  common  to  good  lugs,  9%@14. 

BARKS,  ROOTS  AND  IIERBS. — Elm,  lb, 
30;  wild  cherry,  lb,  50  6;  sassafras,  lb,  70 
10;  cascara  sagrada,  lb,  11  Old  I  sage,  lb,  30 
5 ;  ginseng,  lb,  $4.7507 ;  Virginia  snake 
root,  lb,  43. 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  on  fertilizing 
chemicals  are  intended  to  cover  the  range 
from  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $48052;  dried 
blood,  $53056  ;  ground  bone,  $250  28 ;  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  $36045  ;  sulphate  of  potash, 
$44©50;  kainjt,  $11013;  acid  phosphate, 
$12015;  copper  sulphate,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  5%  I 
sulphur  flour,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  3 ;  liver  of  sul¬ 
phur,  in  50-lb  lots,  lb,  14  ;  water  glass  (sill- 
cale  of  soda),  small  lots,  lb,  15030. 

LIVE  STOCK. — Steers,  $5.7000.60.  Milch 
cows  with  calves,  $25057.50.  Ca'lves,  $3.50 
©5.75.  Sheep,  $3©5.  Lambs,  $6.75  08.40. 
Hogs,  $5.40.  _ 


MARKET  NEWS 

Bunching  Vegetables. — “Is  the  bunching 
of  radishes,  onions,  beets,  carrots  and  other 
vegetables  all  done  by  hand,  or  is  machinery 
used?"  m. 

Minnesota. 

There  are  machines  for  bunching  aspar¬ 
agus,  and  t lie  same  idea  might  be  applied  to 
some  other  long-handled  vegetables,  though 
in  many  cases  it  would  be  more  bother  than 
doing  the  work  entirely  by  hand.  The  aspar¬ 
agus  bunches  are  quite  large  and  need  to  be 
pressed  together  with  some  force  before  tying, 
but  other  vegetables  are  put  In  small  bunches, 
which  are  easily  compressed  and  handled. 


One  tie  near  the  bulb  is  enough  for  radishes 
and  small  carrots.  Onions  and  beets  if  the 
tops  are  very  long  should  have  two  ties  to 
keep  the  ends  from  sprawling  around  and  get¬ 
ting  ragged.  Borne  have  used  rubber  bands 
for  asparagus  ties.  This  makes  a  very  quick 
job.  The  same  plan  might  be  used  with  rad¬ 
ishes,  etc.  Bands  of  various  sizes  may  be 
had  at  from  $i'.50  to  $3  per  pound,  and  after 
a  little  experimenting  one  could  get  just  the 
right  size  to  hold  the  bunch  without  cutting 
into  it.  This  would  save  time,  but  probably 
would  not  pay  except  for  large  operators.  The 
loose-twisted  twine  used  makes  a  better  job 
after  it  is  done.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  who  have  found  ways  of  lessening 
this  burdensome  hand  labor  in  preparing  veg¬ 
etables  for  market. 

Fbuits. — The  variety  offered  is  increasing 
daily  and  almost  everything  in  the  list  is  on 
hand  now.  The  supply  of  strawberries  is 
large,  but  the  fruit  averages  better  than  the 
previous  week,  and  prices  are  accordingly  im¬ 
proved.  The  peach  market  is  iirm  for  any¬ 
thing  desirable.  The  few  eastern  cherries  re¬ 
ceived  have  sold  well.  Huckleberries  are 
poor..  The  muskmelon  market  is  swamped 
with  poor  stuff,  and  there  is  nothing  for 
which  there  is  much  less  demand  than  a  poor 
muskmelon.  Watermelons  are  working  out 
at  lower  prices,  as  the  week  has  been  too  cool 
for  a  brisk  trade. 

Apple  Package  Dimensions. — What  is  the 
size  of  the  standard  boxes  for  shipping 
apples?  This  is  an  apple  country  and  bar¬ 
rels  are  too  costly.  How  do  they  pack  apples 
in  boxes?  Do  they  press  them  in?  Give 
thickness  of  board  to  make  boxes. 

New'  York.  l.  s. 

'I  here  are  several  standard  sizes  and  shapes 
of  apple  boxes.  Two  popular  sizes  are  22 
inches  long,  11  wide  and  9%  deep,  and  20% 
x  11  x  9%,  inside  measurement.  Another 
form  used  to  some  extent  is  a  little  deeper 
and  not  so  wide,  but  with  about  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity.  Usually  the  ends  are  made  of  one- 
lialf  or  three-quarter  inch  material,  and  sides, 
top  and  bottom  one-quarter  inch.  The  heavy 
ends  make  it  possible  to  use  thin  stuff  for  the 
rest  of  the  box,  and  yet  nail  very  firmly. 
The  South  Side  Mfg.  Co.  makes  a  box  with 
panel  ends  which  give  a  good  hand  hold,  is 
light,  strong  and  reasonable  in  price.  It  is 
desirable  to  wrap  all  high-grade  apples  for 
box  packing.  Not  tissue,  but  paper  with  some 
body,  like  that  used  for  newspapers,  is  best. 
There  are  two  general  methods  of  packing. 
One  is  in  layers  with  a  strip  of  pasteboard 
between  each  layer.  The  apples  are  of  uni¬ 
form  size,  and  each  layer  has  the  same  num¬ 
ber.  With  this  method  of  packing  of  course 
the  apples  cannot  be  forced  in,  but  the  card¬ 
board  between  the  layers  prevents  any  great 
amount  of  shaking  about.  The  other  method, 
which  seems  best  for  general  purposes,  is  to 
pack  the  box  as  full  as  possible  regardless  of 
layers.  The  apples  are  wrapped,  but  may 
vary  somewhat  In  size.  They  are  pressed  in 
firmly,  iue  effort  being  to  fill  every  crevice 
and  bulge  the  sides  a  trifle.  The  top  is 
rounded  up  a  little.  Then  when  the  cover  is 
nailed  down  all  four  sides  press  on  the  apples 
and  take  up  the  slack  in  shaking.  These 
methods  of  packing  may  seem  like  too  much 
bother  to  those  accustomed  to  putting  in  bar¬ 
rels  without  much  sorting,  but  culls  or  mixed 
up  apples  will  hardly  sell  for  what  they  are 
worth  in  boxes,  as  they  seem  to  look  much 
worse  than  in  barrels.  Boxes  are  to  be  rec¬ 
ommended  only  for  high-grade  apples,  and 
unless  the  price  of  barrels  is  prohibitive  they 
are  more  suitable  for  lower  grades.  Pacific 
coast  growers  have  set  a  pattern  in  boxed 
apples  that  cannot  at  present  be  lived  up  to 
by  any  great  number  of  eastern  farmers  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  strictly  apple  sections.  In  some 
of  the  far  western  States  very  severe  laws 
afe  enforced  regarding  insect  pests  in  fruit. 
Apples  showing  any  signs  of  codling  moth 
damage  are  seized  and  destroyed,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  other  pests.  This  in  effect 
makes  spraying  compulsory.  Harbors  of  the 
vermin  are  destroyed,  and  it  is  thus  possible 
to  market  thousands  of  bushels  of  apples 
minus  the  worm  holes  so  common  in  much 
otherwise  fine  eastern  fruit.  No  such  strin¬ 
gent  insect  law  would  be  tolerated  in  New 
York  State,  for  instance,  It  would  require  so 
much  clearing  out  of  old  trees  and  bushes 
that  it  would  about  stop  other  farm  work  in 
some  sections.  w.  w.  h. 


Ohio  Prospects. — It  has  been  raining 
about  one  inch  per  week  since  May  1 ;  but 
little  corn  planted  and  considerable  corn 
ground  to  plow  yet.  This  is  the  fourth  wet 
season  in  succession.  Fruit  is  looking  well, 
but  peaches  are  scarce  except  on  high  loca¬ 
tions.  My  Elbertas  have  set  just  about  right, 
but  most  other  varieties  are  pretty  well 
thinned.  If  nothing  happens  this  year's  crop 
will  be  uouble  last  year’s;  no  curl  to  speak 
of.  Green  aphis  not  so  numerous  as  last 
year,  nor  are  Potato  beetles  as  yet.  Iron  and 
steel  are  our  principal  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  times  are  rather  dull  at  present. 

Trumbull  Co.,  O.  e.  t. 


HOW  WE  MAKE  CLOVER  HAY. 

First,  have  all  tools  in  good  working  order. 
We  use  mower,  tedder  and  a  steel-tooth  rake; 
a  double  harpoon  fork  at  barn  to  unload. 
We  begin  cutting  when  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  heads  have  turned  brown.  When 
we  can  we  cut  in  the  forenoon  and  put  up  in 
the  afternoon.  To  do  this  the  weather  has 
to  be  just  about  right,  and  the  ground  dry. 
We  start  tedder  as  soon  as  the  hay  begins  to 
wilt  well  and  keep  It  going  until  ready  to 
rake.  We  can  make  20  acres  of  hay  in  three 
days,  including  cutting,  with  three  hands  in 
the  forenoon  to  cut,  tedder  and  rake,  and 
eight  hands  in  the  afternoon.  We  use  two 
wagons,  keep  one  in  field  loading  and  one  at 
barn  unloading.  We  do  not  grow  any  other 
grass  for  hay ;  it  will  not  pay  to  grow  clover 
hay  to  sell  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Usually 
it  sells  for  from  $1  to  $3  per  load  out  of  the 
field,  and  from  $4  to  $8  per  ton  out  of  the 
mow  delivered.  We  find  that  clover  hay  is 
the  cheapest  feed  we  can  grow.  We  can  har¬ 
vest  30  tons  for  about  $20.  We  feed  it  to 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  feeding  to  horses 
through  the  Winter,  using  Timothy  to  work 
our  horses  on.  We  feed  corn  and  oats  with 
clover  hay  to  sheep  and  young  cattle. 

Glenwood,  Inu.  j.  k.  f. 


Duties  of  Stewardess. — As  far  as  this 
line  is  concerned  all  employees  on  our  steam¬ 
ers  are  engaged  at  Liverpool.  The  services 
of  a  stewardess  consist  of  waiting  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  female  passengers,  making  up 
their  rooms,  assisting  them  when  ill  and  see¬ 
ing  that  they  are  properly  attended  to  and 
have  necessary  meals  in  case  of  being  confined 
to  their  berth  or  room  by  sickness.  The 
wages  received  are  £5  per  month,  but  of 
course  a  stewardess  will  receive  considerable' 
in  the  way  of  tips,  especially  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  months,  when  travel  is  heavy.  Steam¬ 
ship  companies  as  a  rule  prefer  to  engage 
only  those  who  have  had  experience  on  the 
water,  for  they  must  be  good  sailors  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  and  prepared  for  duty  at 
all  times. 

THE  CUN  A  HD  STEAMSHIP  CO.,  LTD. 

Lime  Sulphur  Wash. — In  more  than 
30  years’  experience  growing  peaches  in  this 
locality  we  have  never  had  enough  leaf-curl 
in  our  orchards  to  amount  to  anything,.  In 
sections  where  the  leaf-curl  is  prevalent  and 
this  wash  has  been  used  1  am  told  the  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  overcome.  My  experience  in 
the  use  of  the  lime  sulphur  and  salt  wash 
has  been  such  as  to  lead  me  to  believe  that 
the  wash  will  prove  an  infallible  remedy 
for  this  disease,  as  it  appears  to  be  just  as 
valuable  as  a  fungicide  as  it  is  an  insecti¬ 
cide.  My  orchards  that  were  badly  infested 
with  San  Jos6  scale,  and  that  have  had  three 
annual  treatments  of  the  wash  are  not  only 
free  from  the  scale,  but  present  a  healthful- 
ness  and  vigor  and  a  freedom  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  diseases  which  the  peach  is  usually 
affected  with  that  is  extremely  gratifying. 
If  I  were  troubled  with  leaf-curl  I  would 
treat  my  orchards  with  this  wash  in  March 
each  year.  If  this  would  not  wholly  pre¬ 
vent  it  I  should  use  the  Dixon  lime  oil  method 
as  a  Summer  treatment,  or  kerosene  emulsion. 

Delaware.  a.  n.  brown. 

Connecticut  Note. — With  the  advance  of 
Spring  the  damage  to  fruit  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  by  the  coldest  Winter  on  record  here 
in  50  years,  both  as  to  mean  and  low-point 
temperature,  becomes  more  apparent.  Prac¬ 
tically  no  peach  trees  have  blossomed,  and 
most  of  them  show  oniy  a  few  scattered 
leaves.  Abundance  and  Burbank  plum  seem 
all  right,  Red  June  and  Chabot  but  little  af¬ 
fected,  while  the  Hale  is  killed  to  the  ground. 
Quince  trees  were  hard  hit — one  man  reports 
only  six  showing  life  out  of  75.  Hawthorn 
hedgerow's  all  kitted  to  the  ground.  The 


(Syringas,  Spiraea  Van  Houttei  and  Berberis 
appear  all  right,  while  most  other  shrubs 
seem  to  be  “done  for.”  Agawam,  Snyder 
and  Wachusett  blackberries  not  much  hurt — 
other  varieties  badly.  It  is  some  compensa¬ 
tion  that  we  have  got  through  the  month  of 
May  without  a  frost,  which  has  not  happened 
before  for  several  years.  The  season  is  yet 
somewhat  backward,  but  all  farm  crops  are 
promising  well — much  better  than  a  year  ago 
at  this  time.  n.  h.  b. 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 


nAHTNEK  WANTED  with  $3,000  cash  capit  1  for 
*  purpose  of  advanclug  an  established  paying  Plant 
Business.  Situated  30  miles  South  of  Charleston. 
Healthy, desirable  winter  home.  Good  fishing  and 
hunting.  Coast  country.  First-class  local  references 
to  right  man.  Elderly  gentleman  desired.  Business 
opens  up  September,  closes  In  July.  For  further 
information,  address  “X,”  Young’s  Island,  S.  C. 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 


Soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  warof  1801-1806.  who  served 
90  days,  were  honorably  discharged,  who  are  now  02 
years  of  age  or  over,  if  not  receiving  $12  per 
month,  write  at  once  for  information,  as  to  the  new 
ruling  of  the  pension  department,  to 

E.  r*.  KEKraDRICK, 

Attorney-at-Law  and  Pension  Attorney,  Springfield, 
Mass.  State  date  of  birth,  services,  and  if  now  in 
receipt  of  a  pension,  the  rate.  Twenty-five  years’ 
experience.  No  charge  unless  successful. 


Oil  G  A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  with  guar- 
wlI"WO(:anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer’s  Clubs 
&  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


YOUNG  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  CHICKS. 


Special  lowr  prices  for  June.  20  Eggs,  $1.00. 
EMPIRE  POULTRY  FARM,  Seward,  New  York. 


SPRINGDALE  FARM 


HERDS  OF  RED 

_  - _ _ _ _  .  „»««..  POLLED  CATTLE 

and  O.  I.C.  SWINE.  Spring  Pigs.  Bull  Calves  and 
other  stock  lor  sale.  Write  your  wants  and  get  my 
prices.  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


GEO  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission 


House  In  Newv  York. 
Est.1838.  Butter,cheese. 


eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Stroet.  New  York. 


ATTENTION  WitiS 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty. 
I.  HERE.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  or  small, 
improved  and  unimproved:  timber  and  oilier  lands, 
Best  fruit  growing  section:  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  In  the  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate. 
Varied  products:  great  profits.  For  State  map  and 
valuable  reports  free,  address, 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


rinUP  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
■  An  mo  Write  J.D.S.  HANSON.  Hart.  Mich. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS. 

in  New  England  along  the  sparkling  lakes  or  by  the 
sea:  comfortable  buildings,  stock,  tools  and  growing 
crops  included:  5  to  1,000  acres,  $5CU  to  $10.1X10:  a  few 
on  easy  terms  to  settle  estates  quickly;  illustrated 
lists  with  reliable  information*)!'  soils,  crops,  markets, 
climate,  etc.,  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Farm 
Agency  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  or 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston.  Mass  ,  or  Portland.  Me. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

to  supply  the  wants  of  CASH  BUYERS.  SELLERS 
and  EXCHANGERS  advertising  in  our  JOURNAL 
each  month.  Subscribers  can  write  to  these  adver¬ 
tisers  and  make  their  own  deals  FREE,  Ours  is  the 
best,  largest  and  most  reliable  real  estate  magazine 
published,  and  is  now  In  its  fourth  year.  Has  good 
stories,  news  and  current  topics.  Circulation  covers 
U.  S.  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Hawaii,  3  months 
trial  25c.,  3  yrs.  $1.  U.  S.  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL, 
171  W.  Brighton  Ave..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


&!&  ^B5®iMICDCnTII'l  CC  atwholesalo.  Send 

I  '  IXX  TwrClf  lAuLtOfor.-atalog.  Agents 

K  .Jwnntori  COULTER  OPTICAL  CO.  Chicago,  11L 


JAV  FPVCR  and  ASTHMA  cured  to  stay  CC  IKD 
I H  I  [  L  1  L II  BOOK  Oil-'.  I-'hkk.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.  V 


Alters 


Cherry  Pectoral  Get  well  before  you 
have  to  think  of  weak  lungs.  Lowel?,  Mass! 


Dairying  In  Wisconsin  Pays. 


That  is  why  there  are  more  dairies  in 

0.4 -■> 

•v—  »-7 


Wisconsin  than  any  othei  state  in  U.  S.  It  is  the 
greatest  grass  and  clover  land  found  anywhere. 
They  grow  almost  spontaneously  in  Wisconsin. 
The  advantages  for  general  farming  are  equally 
great.  Lands  accessible  to  the  great  markets  of 
Ghicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Our  lands  in  Northern  Wisconsin  have  plenty  of 
timber  for  building.  Soft  water  springs  and 
wells.  Good  schools  and  churches.  Clay  loam 

soil,  healthy  climate.  Work  for  everybody  every  day  in 
the  year.  Unimproved  lands,  95  to  910  per  acre. 
Small  payments  and  liberal  terms. 

Send  lor  booklot  No.  2,  with  maps  showing 
pictures  off  farms,  etc. 

WM.  H.  KILLEN, 

Land  Commissioner  Wisconsin  Cent.  Ry. 

Milwaukee.  Wls. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  7%  year*  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

Here  is  a  Tittle  item  from  a  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  paper  that  will  be  of 
interest  to  many  farmers  through  New 
York  and  other  States : 

Last  week  a  blanket  mortgage  for  $100,000 
was  presented  to  County  Clerk  Black  for  fil¬ 
ing.  It  was  given  by  tlie  Farmers’  Market¬ 
ing  Co.  to  the  Chicago  Loan  and  Trust  Co. 
The  mortgagor  is  the  reorganized  American 
Farm  Co.,  which  has  a  feed  store  at  Delhi 
and  another  at  Ilartwick.  lion.  Henry  Davis, 
of  Delhi,  bought  25  cars  of  feed  of  the  com¬ 
pany  last  year,  the  price  to  he  $7  per  ton  less 
than  the  dealer's  prices  in  Delhi.  Ho  is  still 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  but  has  been 
assured  that  they  arc  “running.”  The  com¬ 
pany  sold  $15,000  worth  of  stock  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  at  Delhi  and  vicinity. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Crosby  writes  that  he  has 
just  obtained  a  non-suit  with  them  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  which  was  the  last  of  his 
pending  litigation  with  them.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  all  in  13  suits,  and  beat  them 
in  every  case.  It  is  reported  that  the 
feed  stores  at  Delhi  and  Hart  wick  are 
not  worth  over  $1,000  each,  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  margin  between  this  and 
the  $15,000  collected  from  farmers  at  each 
place  ought  to  be  a  satisfactory  profit  for 
the  promoters,  but  the  mortgage  evidently 
shuts  the  local  farmers  out  of  any  equity 
in  the  feed  stores,  small  as  that  was  to 
begin  with. 

II.  Lightfoot,  the  nurseryman  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  is  going  through  bankrupt 
proceedings.  It  is  reported  that  he  has 
been  paying  his  bills  for  some  time  back 
in  notes  and  checks,  both  of  which  he 
deliberately  let  go  to  protest,  inflicting 
extra  costs  and  expenses  on  the  houses 
which  gave  him  credit.  Such  indifference 
to  business  obligations  may  be  conveni¬ 
ent  at  times,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  stim¬ 
ulate  confidence  for  future  transactions. 

'flic  Philadelphia  rose  cannot  be  sent 
out  in  July.  Those  who  want  it  must 
send  renewals  now  before  the  close  of 
June.  The  time  is  short.  Just  send  the 
renewal  for  1904  to-day,  and  the  rose  will 
be  going  your  way  to-morrow.  It  is  the 
last  chance.  _ 

CORN  AND  SILO  NOTES. 

Corn  is  our  money  crop,  hut  it  is  used  for 
feed  for  cattle,  hogs,  horses  and  chickens. 
I  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall 
build  some  silos,  hut  now  farmers  cut  up 
a  good  deal  of  corn  and  feed  it,  corn  and  all, 
to  cattle.  a.  s. 

Bagley,  Iowa. 

1  have  not  used  a  silo  myself,  as  my  farm¬ 
ing  has  been  largely  in  the  crop  line.  As  a 
rule  those  who  have  silos  are  very  much 
pleased  with  them.  Some  have  what  they 
call  Summer  silos  to  feed  from  in  time  of 
drought.  Those  are  more  especially  for 
dairies.  A  practical  business  farmer  told  me 
that  he  fed  silage  to  his  horses,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs,  and  all  did  well  on  the  feed.  The 
large-growing  dent  corns  are  mostly  used,  and 
put  in  when  nearly  or  cpiite  mature.  Pride 
of  the  North,  which  is  not  the  largest  kind  of 
corn,  is  quite  popular  with  silo  men  here. 
Corn  planting  is  late  with  us;  but  little 
planted  in  May ;  I  think  not  over  50  per  cent 
the  usual  amount  is  planted,  but  the  re¬ 
mainder  will  be  filled  out  with  fodder  corn. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  a.  b.  w. 

I  have  had  a  silo  about  10  years.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  increasing  the  cows  I  could 
winter  from  15  to  25.  I  have  not  tried  any¬ 
thing  but  corn.  Best  silage  would  be  from 
corn  matured  so  that  the  ears  are  just  com¬ 
mencing  to  gla/.e.  It  would  be  best  if  it 
were  cut  in  field,  and  as  soon  as  possible  cut 
in  one-half-inch  lengths  into  the  silo.  A  man 
should  be  in  the  silo  to  pack  and  keep  the 
silage  level.  The  last  year  I  cut  some  straw 
and  covered  the  silage,  and  gave  the  straw  a 
thorough  wetting,  and  it  kept  as  well  as  any 
1  ever  had.  I  opened  it  In  from  four  to  six 
weeks,  and  found  it  all  right.  I  have  fed  30 
pounds  apiece  to  cows,  two  feeds  a  day, 
morning  and  night;  a  feed  of  hay  at  noon. 
I  think  20  pounds  a  feed  enough.  I  have  not 
had  large  quantities  spoil.  The  corners  of  a 
square  silo  have  spoiled  a  small  way  in.  A 
small  quantity  has  spoiled  on  top  when  I 
have  failed  to  shut  the  air  away  from  It. 
Any  defect  that  will  let  the  air  get  to  the 
silage  will  cause  it  to  rot.  b.  j.  b. 

No.  Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

I  filled  one  for  eight  years;  my  silo  was 
square  13  x  13  x  10  feet  deep,  which  I  put 
in  myself,  using  two  courses  of  hemlock 
hoards  with  paper  between,  the  inside  being 
matched.  I  had  been  in  the  milk  business 
two  years  before  putting  in  silo,  and  found 
with  silage  I  could  keep  more  cows  and 
keep  them  better  than  I  had  before;  In  other 
words,  I  found  silage  the  cheapest  food  for 
producing  milk  as  regards  quality  and  quan¬ 


tity.  I  never  fed  silage  to  any  stock  but 
cows,  as  i  couid  not  afford  to;  they  appeared 
to  like  it,  and  it  agreed  with  them.  I  never 
used  any  thing  but  corn  for  silage ;  planted 
Learning  and  filled  silo  as  soon  as  the  corn 
began  to  glaze ;  cut  in  half-inch  lengths,  and 
was  very  particular  to  have  silage  spread 
over  the  silo  and  tread  well  around  to  sides 
and  corners.  After  silo  was  filled  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  four  or  five  days  would  put 
on  about  a  foot  of  grass,  and  paid  no  more 
attention  until  it  was  opened,  when  the 
grass  would  be  spoiled,  but  the  silage  all 
right  to  feed.  All  the  silage  I  had  spoil 
would  be  in  the  corners.  One  important 
tiling  about  sno  is  to  have  stock  enough  to 
take  off  about  three  inches  over  the  whole 
top  every  day.  I  used  to  feed  two  bushels 
per  cow  a  day,  morning  and  evening;  also 
the  average  weight  cow  four  quarts  wheat 
bran  and  corn  on  cob  ground,  mixed,  equal 
weight.  The  larger  cows  would  give  more 
grain.  At  noon  I  would  feed  hay.  It  would 
be  hard  to  estimate  the  acreage  of  corn  this 
year,  as  many  have  planted  the  second 
time,  and  that  is  not  sprouting.  I  have 
about  four  acres,  every  hill  of  which  came 
up,  but  the  blackbirds  have  pulled  some.  I 
have  planted  in  but  it  commenced  to  rain 
yesterday  (June  8j  and  has  been  raining 
ever  since,  so  think  the  second  planting  will 
rot.  c.  s.  c. 

Claverack,  N.  Y. 

I  have  used  a  silo  for  six  years;  could 
not  think  of  farming  without  a  good  silo, 
as  it  adds  one-half  in  keeping  stock  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  I  have  a  120-ton  silo,  and 
calculate  it  to  keep  20  head  of  milch  cows  five 
months ;  have  fed  it  to  horses  and  young 
stock  with  good  results  as  to  health  and 
general  condition.  I  have  never  used  any¬ 
thing  but  the  southern  white  corn  for 
silage,  and  with  the  exception  of  last  year 
have  always  had  the  best  of  luck  In  getting 
a  good  crop,  well  eared  and  fairly  well  ma¬ 
tured,  the  stalks  ranging  from  eight  to  14 
and  16  feet  in  length.  I  try  to  leave  filling 
my  silo  until  just  before  frost  so  as  to  give 
it  all  the  time  possible  for  maturity;  then  I 
have  it  cut  with  a  corn  harvester,  and  with 
my  eight-horse  gasoline  engine  and  Ross 
silage  cutter  I  start  filling.  To  do  a  good 
job  I  take  two  days,  putting  in  the  120  tons ; 
the  most  essential  part  of  filling  a  silo  is 
to  have  a  good  silo  to  start  with ;  then  when 
filling,  silage  must  be  cut  fine,  well  packed  and 
mixed.  What  I  mean  when  I  say  mixed  is 
when  using  an  elevator,  and  there  is  lots 
of  corn  on  cob,  the  corn  will  fall  to  the 
farthest  point  while  the  leaves  will  drop 
directly  down,  making  lots  of  work  for  not 
less  than  two  men.  Here  is  where  a  blower 
comes  In.  I  would  advise  any  one  In  the 
market  for  a  silo  outfit  to  purchase  a  blower, 
as  a  blower  distributes  silage  evenly  all  over 
the  silo.  I  have  no  special  time  to  open  the 
silo,  as  I  generally  have  sowed  corn  to  cut 
for  my  stock  when  first  being  kept  up  after 
Fall  pasture.  I  usually  begin  feeding  silage 
during  the  month  of  November.  A  fair¬ 
sized  cow  will  consume  (being  used  to  silage) 
one  bushel  twice  a  day,  morning  and  night ; 
grain  ration  always  depends  on  the  silage. 
I  never  had  silage  spoil  to  any  great  amount ; 
sometimes  the  top  not  being  taken  care  of 
as  should  be  will  spoil  four  to  six  inches. 

Hillsdale,  N.  Y.  c.  L.  si. 


THE  WOODCHUCK  HAS  FRIENDS. 

Since  the  Hope  Farm  man  told  of  giving 
that  woodchuck  a  chance  for  his  life  (page 
447)  a  number  of  farmers  have  had  their 
say.  We  print  a  few  comments  here.  The 
Hope  Farm  man  is  no  special  friend  of  a 
woodchuck.  lie  knows  that  this  animal  often 
becomes  a  nuisance,  and  then  it  must  be 
killed.  lie  believes  in  teaching  fair  play, 
and  avoiding  any  killing  that  is  murder. 

That  woodchuck  story  makes  me  want  to 
shake  hands  with  you.  I  uid  not  suppose 
there  was  anyone  else  so  “soft"  that  way  as 
I  am — that  Is,  a  business  man.  I  remember 
last  Winter  I  rooted  out  a  great  big  black 
bug  or  beetle  from  under  the  chips  at  the 
woodpile.  He  was  so  stiff  and  cold  that 
he  was  helpless,  so  I  took  him  and  tucked 
him  under  the  fallen  leaves  of  some  trees 
nearby.  c.  t.  sweet. 

Maryland. 

I  approve  very  much  of  your  stand  in 
that  woodchuck  case.  I  myself  have  been 
pretty  much  of  a  “killer"  in  years  gone  by. 
There  seems  to  be  an  inborn  propensity  in 
most  humans  to  kill  something,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  was  no  exception.  Most  of  the  “var¬ 
mint”  family  must  have  a  heavy  score 
against  me,  as  well  as  game,  snakes,  and,  I 
must  own,  an  occasional  bad  dog,  but  the 
reaction  has  set  in,  and  now  I  feel  very 
sorry  to  take  life.  From  being  an  expert  to 
dispatch  a  neighbor’s  old  or  hopelessly  in¬ 
jured  animal,  or  a  farmer's  “beef,”  I  shirk 
the  job  on  to  some  other  fellow.  And  when 
Jack  or  Nell  get  a  weaker  animal  in  a  tight 
place,  I  do  just  as  you  did,  draw  the  dog's 
attention  away  till  the  cornered  one  can 
scoot.  I  don’t  doubt  but  It  will  find  many 
sympathizers.  WM.  t.  s medley. 

Pennsylvania. 

Civilization  seems  to  be  something  more 
than  a  mere  profession  at  Hope  Farm.  I 
wish  this  were  true  of  more  farms  in  this 
country  of  ours.  The  woodchuck  has  as 


much  right  to  a  home  at  Hope  Farm  as  its 
human  owner  so  long  as  his  conduct  does 
not  abridge  that  right.  His  addition  ol'  1 
life  to  those  Jersey  hills  is  God-given,  and  1 
Shep  was  right,  only,  in  calling  attention 
to  the  creative  Presence  represented  in  the 
life  of  the  little  rodent.  Had  Shep  hurt 
“Mr.  Woodchuck,”  I  should  have  felt  a 
sorrow  for  his  training.  The  fact  that  you 
did  not  urge  the  dog  on  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  unoffending  creature,  whose  ex¬ 
istence  was  not  a  creation  of  its  own,  nor 
its  environments,  perhaps,  a  matter  of  its 
own  choosing,  is  strong  evidence  that  civili¬ 
zation  of  the  Hope  Farm  kind  is  more  fhan 
skin  deep.  dan  m’cijae. 

Texas. 


Knife  Rack. — A  little  board  with  clothes¬ 
pins  stuck  in,  fastened  up  in  a  convenient 
place,  is  just  the  thing  to  hold  the  sharp 
kitchen  knives.  Whittle  off  the  knobs  and  fit 
them  into  one-fourth-inch  holes.  Say,  does 
your  wife  sharpen  (  ?)  her  knives  on  the  stove 
pipe  or  do  you  see  to  it  that  they  are  sharp? 

H.  D.  T. 


Recent  experiments  conducted  by  most 
eminent  scientists,  prove  that  light  is  a 
great  remedial  agent ;  it  is  essentially  t 
Nature’s  agent.  It  may  be  either  sun¬ 
light  or  electric  light,  but  it  has  a  de-  ' 
cided  effect  in  helping  nature  to  banish 
disease  and  restore  health.  Other  scien¬ 
tific  men  have  proved  that  oxygen  elec¬ 
trifies  the  heart  and  can  prolong  life. 


The  people  on  this  earth  are  susceptible 
to  some  laws  which  govern  plant  life.  A 

Slant  cannot  be  successfully  grown  in  the 
ark.  A  man  is  seldom  healthy  and  strong 
who  lives  in  the  dark  or  in  sunless  rooms. 
After  all,  Nature’s  ways  are  found  to  be 
the  best.  Nature’s  remedies  are  always 
best  for  eradicating  disease,  and  by  this  we 
mean  a  medicine  made  of  roots  and  herbs. 
They  are  assimilated  in  the  stemach  and 
taken  up  by  the  blood  and  are,  therefore, 
the  most  potent  means  which  can  be  em- 

Sloyed  for  the  regaining  of  lost  health. 

•r.  R.  V.  Pierce,  consulting  physician  to 
the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute, 
at  Buffalo, _  N.  Y.,  in  many  years  of  exten¬ 
sive  practice,  found  that  he  could  pin  his 
faith  to  an  alterative  extract  of  certain 

Slants  and  roots  for  the  cure  of  all  blood 
iseases.  This  he  called  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  Containing  no 
alcphol  nor  narcotics,  entirely  vegetable, 
this  "  Discovery  ”  makes  rich  red  blood  and 
is  a  powerful  tissue- builder,  giving  the  tired 
business  man  or  woman  renewed  strength 
and  health.  Rapidly  growing  school-girls 
and  boys  often  show  impoverished  blood 
by  the  pimples  or  boils  which  appear  on 
face  or  neck.  To  eradicate  the  poisons 
from  the  blood,  and  feed  the  heart,  lungs 
and  stomach  on  pure  blood,  nothing  is 
so  good  as  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery. 

Don’t  allow  the  dealer  to  insult  your  in¬ 
telligence  by  offering  his  own  blood  rem¬ 
edy  to  you  instead  of  this  well-known 
preparation  of  Dr.  Pierce’s.  Ten  chances 
to  one  he  will  substitute  a  cheap  compound 
having  a  large  percentage  of  alcohol  in  it. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  are  the  best  for  the 
bowels.  Use  them  with  the  "Discovery.” 


SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTERS.— Cut 
Corn  quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears 
knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
K.  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  8pringtleld,  Ohio. 


THOUSANDS  OF  TONS 

of  surplus  Page-Wire  are  made  Into  Coll  Springs. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  63,  Adrian,  Mich. 


BE  Y0UR0WN  AGENT 


Buy  fence  from  the  makers. 

Advance  fence 


middlemen  or  dealers  to  take  part  of  your  money.  Wo  I 
|  allow  you  80  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL  and  freight  I 
paid  to  your  depot.  Send  at  once  for  Free  Fence  I 
Bo^k  telling  all  about  our  fencing  and  giving  prices.] 

ADVANCE  FENCE  COMPANY, 
r«l3  Old  street,  Peorlu,  Illinois. 


Union 
Lock 
Poultry 
F  encing 

Fits  uneven  ground  without  cutting  and  is  easily 
erected.  Fine  mesh  at  the  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
All  horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  strong. 
Made  of  high  grade  steel  wire,  galvanized.  The 
largest  Poultry  Farms  use  this  fence,  because  it  is 
best  by  every  test.  It  will  pay  you  to  try  It. 
Get  our  prices  before  you  buy  Farm,  Lawn  or 
Poultry  Fence.  Wo  sell  you  ut  Fuetory 
prices. 

Case  Bros.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


THRESHERS 


FOR  BUSINESS 

FARMERS. 


Roth  Undershot  and  Overshot  Separators  from 
one  to  ten  horsepower.  Our  Catalog  may 
save  you  money.  Wrte  for  tt 


ALSO  A  FULL  LINK  OF 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
ENGINES:  Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

'ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
ORANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
Orangeville,  Pa. 


J 


Fearless 
Threshers. 

Best  for  single  farmer  or 
several  neighbors.  With 
tread  power  It's  all  indoors. 

Suitable  for  either  horse  power  or  engine.  Threshes  and 
cleans  perfectly.  Runs  easy.  Also  Horse  Powers,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Silos,  etc.  Send  for 
catalogue.  <  i 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


The  Superior 
Cream  Separator 

Gets  ALL  the  Cream  In  60  to  90  min¬ 
utes.  Simple. scientific,  practical.  Never 
fails.  40,000 Farmers useit.  Doesnotmlx 
water  with  milk.  Least  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Our  Minding  Guarantee  assures 
your  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Writo 
today  for  particulars. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co. 

Grand  Elver  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Has  three  times  the  separat¬ 
ing  power  of  other  makes. 
Does  not  mix  water  and  milk. 

Beats  Them  All 

because  it  gets  more  cream. 
More  butter.  Greater  profits. 
Easier  to  clean  andoperate.  No 
waste.  Durable.  Anti-rust 
throughout.  Results  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free,  w  rite  to¬ 
day.  Wc  wnut  good  Mgents. 

KA  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
16  Ka Dcxx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


ROT  DEPOSITED  IN  THE  BANK 

$75,000.00 

IN  CASH  GIVEN  AWAY. 

To  arouse  interest  in,  and  to  advertise  the 
GREAT  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD'S  FAIR, 
this  enormous  sum  will  be  distributed. 
Full  information  will  be  sent  you  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  FREE.  Just  send  your 
name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  and 
■we  will  send  you  full  particulars. 

World’s  Fair  Contest  Co.,° 

«.  108  N.  8th  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privileges. 
Special  $15.00  rate  on  certain  dates.  Full 
information  on  application  to  local  Agents,  or 
It.  E.  Payne,  General  Agent,  291  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A., 
385  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  HOMES 
IN  THE  WEST 


Almost  a  half  million  acres  of  the  fertile  and 
well-watered  lands  of  the  Rosebud  Indian  Res¬ 
ervation,  in  South  Dakota,  will  be  thrown  open 
to  settlement  by  the  Government  in  July.  These 
lands  are  best  reached  by  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railway’s  direct  through  lines  from 
Chicago  to  Bonesteel,  S.  D.  All  agents  sell 
tickets  via  this  line.  Special  low  rates. 


HOW  TO  GET 
A  HOME 

Send  for  a  copy  of  pamphlet  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  dates  of  opening  and  how  to  secure  160 
acres  of  land  at  nominal  cost,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  climate,  timber  and  mineral 
resources,  towns,  schools  and  churches,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  business  openings,  railway  rates, 
etc.,  free  on  application. 

W.  B.  KNISKERN, 

Passenger  Traffio  Manager, 

HWy*  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


June  25, 


5  02 


Live  StockandDairy 


PULLETS  vs.  OLD  HENS. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  for  egg  production  of  pullets  and 
two-year-old  hens  the  record  below  has  been 
kept.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  pullet  record 
for  1002-3  is  substantially  the  same  as  for 
1903-4,  the  latter  being  a  small  fraction  bet¬ 
ter,  while  that  for  the  hens  shows  an  enor¬ 
mous  falling  off.  The  feeding  and  manage¬ 
ment  lias  been  practically  the  same  in  both 
years,  and  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  conceiv¬ 
able  cause  for  such  a  small  egg  production 
by  the  hens  is  late  moulting  and  unusually 
early  cold  weather — many  of  them  not  get¬ 
ting  their  new  feathers  until  well  along  to¬ 
ward  Spring.  The  chances  would  thus  seem 
to  favor  confining  the  flock  to  pullets  for 
profit,  and  sending  them  to  the  butcher  when 
the  year’s  service  ends.  The  fowls  are  White 
Wyandottes. 


SEVENTEEN  TWO-YEAR-OLD  HENS. 


December, 

1903, 

laid  74 

egg!- 

,  per 

ben 

January, 

1904, 

44 

34 

“ 

2.0. 

February, 

44 

52 

44 

3.0. 

March, 

44 

44 

ISO 

44 

44 

10.6. 

April, 

44 

4 

169 

<4 

44 

44 

9.3. 

May, 

44 

44 

199 

44 

44 

11.7. 

Totals 

.708 

40.9. 

THIKTE1 

ON  PULLETS 

1  leeeiuber, 

1903, 

laid 

172  eggs, 

per  pullet. 

13.2 

January, 

1904, 

4  * 

261 

44 

44 

44 

20.0 

February, 

44 

218 

44 

44 

44 

16.8 

March, 

44 

44 

235 

44 

44 

44 

18.1 

April, 

«* 

44 

115 

it 

44 

44 

8.8 

May, 

44 

44 

206 

it 

44 

15.8 

Totals 

.  .  .1 

207 

92.7 

TEN  a 

WO-1 

KAR-OI.t)  1 

IENS 

1  leceruber, 

1 902, 

laid 

149 

eggs 

per 

hen, 

14.9 

January. 

1 903, 

44 

1 58 

•  4 

15.8 

February, 

“ 

44 

134 

44 

13.4 

March, 

44 

44 

205 

44 

44 

20.5 

April, 

44 

44 

132 

44 

44 

13.2 

May, 

44 

44 

117 

it 

11.7 

Totals 

89.5 

TV 

'KNTY  I’U 

I, LETS 

1  leeetnber, 

1902, 

laid 

373  eggs, 

per  pullet. 

18.6 

January, 

1 903, 

“ 

352 

44 

44 

44 

17.6 

February, 

“ 

44 

305 

44 

44 

15.2 

March, 

44 

44 

317 

44 

44 

44 

15.8 

Anril, 

44 

44 

208 

44 

44 

44 

1 0.4 

May, 

44 

44 

292 

44 

44 

14.6 

Totals 

.  .  .1 

847 

92.2 

During  (he  first  record  10  broods  of  chicks 
were  hatched ;  during  the  second  seven  broods. 
Connecticut.  H.  it.  b. 


NOTES  ON  ANIMALS. 
Boiled  Down  Clippings. 

Irving  Camp,  who  lives  on  G.  A.  Wigent’s 
plnce,  captured  a  family  of  weasels  the  other 
day.  He  caught  the  little  ones  and  put 
them  in  a  basket  and  then  the  mother  sprang 
into  the  basket  after  her  young,  so  he  se¬ 
cured  the  whole  of  them. — Hartford  (Mich.) 
Day  Spring. 

William  McNee,  a  hunter  at  Cottonwood 
Falls,  has  domesticated  a  big  flock  of  wild 
geese,  and  they  roam  the  streets  and  seem 
as  much  at  home  as  a  flock  of  tame  geese. 
Last  Fall  McNee  crippled  a  big  Canadian 
gander  In  a  marsh  and  brought  him  home 
and  clipped  his  wings.  The  gander  adapted 
himself  to  the  new  surroundings  at  once. 
Then  McNee  decided  to  try  to  domesticate  a 
whole  flock,  and  he  crippled  several  more 
and  brought  them  home  and  clipped  their 
wings.  Now  he  has  a  flock  of  26  wild  geese 
and  they  seem  perfectly  contented  with  their 
new  mode  of  life — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Alonzo  Murphy,  who  lives  on  a  farm  at 
Poehuck,  near  Sparta,  N.  J.,  has  a  curiosity 
in  the  shape  of  four  chickens  that  were 
hatched  and  are  now  being  raised  by  a  wood¬ 
chuck.  Mr.  Murphy  found  the  strange  brood 
when  he  set  a  trap  on  his  farm  and  caught 
therein  a  woodchuck.  The  animal  dragged 
the  trap  as  far  as  her  hole,  but  was  unable 
to  enter.  When  Mr.  Murphy  arrived  he 
found  the  woodchuck  there,  surrounded  by 
four  fluffy  little  broilers.  He  wondered  at 
the  strange  sight,  and  decided  to  try  an 
experiment,  so  he  released  the  woodchuck 
from  the  trap.  Instantly  the  animal  and 
the  chickens  disappeared  out  of  sight  in  the 
hole.  Mr.  Murphy  has  a  theory  that  the 
woodchuck  stole  the  eggs  and  carried  them 
into  her  burrow  just  before  the  hibernating 
season  late  last  Fall.  During  the  Winter, 
while  the  woodchuck  was  hibernating,  she 
slept  on  the  eggs,  kept  them  warm,  and  thus 
hatched  them  out.  The  chickens  appear  to 
be  about  six  months  old,  and  that  fits  in 
well  with  Alonzo  Murphy’s  theory. — N.  Y. 
Times. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Webb  was  working  in 
Ills  garden  just  back  of  the  house,  when  he 
heard  a  big  commotion  up  in  the  cow  pasture 
a  short  distance  from  the  house.  He  imme¬ 
diately  dropped  his  hoe  and  started  in  that 
direction.  Arriving  on  t lie  scene  he  found 
his  cat  and  a  fox,  about  two-thirds  grown,  in 
deadly  combat.  Anybody  that  knows  any¬ 
thing  about  a  fox  and  how  they  can  fight 
when  cornered  can  readily  see  that  Thomas 
had  struck  a  pretty  lively  customer.  How¬ 


ever,  when  Mr.  Webb  arrived  the  cat  had 
the  fox  down  and  was  making  the  fur  fly 
and  chewing  his  neck  in  great  shape.  The 
rumpus  attracted  the  attention  of  Webb's 
cows,  and  they  came  running  up  just  as  he 
got  there.  One  of  the  cows  more  bold  than 
the  rest  commenced  to  nose  up  near  the 
combatants.  This  evidently  caused  old 
Thomas  to  let  go  his  grip  and  the  fox 
dragged  himself  away.  He  was  so  badly  used 
us,  however,  that  he  went  but  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  and  sat  down  to  lap  his  wounds.  Webb 
hurried  back  to  the  house,  got  his  rifle  and 
easily  approached  the  fox  and  shot  it.  Mr. 
Webb  says  he  was  badly  chewed  up,  and 
if  the  cow  hadn’t  disturbed  the  cat  no  doubt 
old  Thomas  would  have  killed  the  fox. — 
Maine  Woods. 

Clark  Padgett,  a  farmer  residing  on  Page 
Brook,  this  town,  is  the  owner  of  11  ewes, 
who  ought  to  have  a  place  in  th*e  prolific 
class  of  sheep.  They  have  given  birth  to  27 
lambs  and  all  are  living  but  three.  This  is 
a  great  record.  Should  these  lambs  live  and 
thrive  until  September,  they  will  bring  in 
the  market  $160,  a  pretty  rich  return  for  11 
ewes. — Corning  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader. 

J.  F.  Harmon  possesses  in  a  Plymouth 
Rock  hen  a  valuable  species  of  the  bird  king¬ 
dom.  Not  only  does  this  hen  lay  her  full 
quota  of  eggs,  set  and  hatch  chickens  like 
other  hens,  but  has  developed  into  a  good 
ratter.  Mr.  Harmon's  hennery  has  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  rats  and  some  nests  were  robbed 
of  every  egg.  Not  so  with  Mrs.  Plymouth 
Rock.  One  morning  recently  at  the  side  of 
the  nest  was  a  full-grown  rat,  thoroughly  dead 
and  finished.  From  appearances  one  de¬ 
cisive  peck  on  top  of  the  head  had  crushed 
the  skull  of  the  rodent. 


EXERCISING  A  BULL. 

The  accompanying  picture,  reproduced 
from  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  shows  the  way  a 
bull  is  exercised  upon  a  western  farm 
The  animal  has  ample  freedom,  without 


being  in  a  position  to  do  mischief,  if  of 
an  ugly  temper.  The  animal  figured  be¬ 
longs  to  Geo.  L.  Hill,  a  prominent  Wis¬ 
consin  dairyman. 

Chickens  that  Eat  Eggs. — Four  years 
ago  I  had  a  coop  of  Buff  Wyandottes  that 
ate  eggs  as  fast  as  they  laid  them,  and  I 
was  at  loss  to  know  what  to  do,  so  I  tried 
the  following  experiment :  I  went  to  neigh 
boring  baker  shop  and  procured  all  the  egg¬ 
shells  that  they  could  give  me  and  put 
them  in  oven,  browned  them,  and  had,  con 
stantly,  a  peck  of  them  in  the  yard,  and  1 
found  that  it  lessened  the  evil  very  much, 
and  after  killing  two  leaders,  1  had  very 
little  trouble.  I  have  bred  Buff  Rocks  15 
years,  and  never  had  any  trouble  about  soft- 
shelled  eggs.  I  always  keep  my  yards  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  foot  of  gravel.  1  find  that  the 
chicks'  as  well  as  old  chickens  get  all  the 
substance  for  eggs  from  gravel,  and  for  di¬ 
gesting  food.  J.  B. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Both  glass  pounded  and  salt  may  kill  hens, 
but  for  25  years  we  have  been  feeding  both, 
and  shall  keep  right  on.  h.  d.  t. 


Clover  in  Iowa. — In  this  part  of  the  State, 
and  particularly  in  Sioux  Co.,  clover  is  a  very 
uncertain  crop  to  raise;  not  more  than  once 
in  four  or  five  years  one  gets  a  crop,  and  the 
seed  is  very  high  in  price.  It  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  ;  not  that  it  will  not  grow  ;  it  will  grow 
all  right,  but  we  do  not  have  the  snow  in 
the  Winter  to  protect  it.  It  will  winter- 
kill,  and  as  for  handling  for  hay,  it  is  hard 
to  cure  here  when  it  ought  to  be  cut,  which 
is  about  the  latter  part  of  June  if  you  wan 
good  quality  of  hay.  c.  m. 

Boyden,  Iowa. 

Fertilizers  for  Grass. — Geo.  M.  Clark, 
the  grass  man,  reported  some  experiments 
with  fertilizers.  He  uses  a  mixture  of  one- 
third  ground  bone,  one-t}iird  muriate  of  pot¬ 
ash  and  one-third  nitrate  of  soda  for  grass. 
Last,  year  he  put  it  on  three  times— 650  pou'nd,s 
per  acre  for  the  first  crop,  250  pounds  as 
soon  as  this  was  cut,  and  250  pounds  more 
when  this  was  off.  The  result  was  three 
good  crops,  and  Mr.  Clark  says  that  this 
year’s  grass  is  better  where  the  later  dress¬ 
ing  was  used.  He  thinks  the  late  fertilizing 
pays.  We  have  found  that  the  frequent  use 
of  small  quantities  of  soluble  fertilize?  gives 
belter  results  than  one  large  application, 
but  we  would  prefer  some  more  soluble  form 
of  phosphoric  acid  than  ground  bone. 


Silas:  “So  you  sent  your  two  daugh¬ 
ters  to  different  colleges?”  Cyrus:  “Yes. 
I  sent  Mabel  to  a  college  that  had  a  cook¬ 
ing  school  attached  an’  I  sent  Molly  to 
one  that  was  famous  for  Tts  gymnasium. 
When  Mabel  comes  home  on  vacation  she 
can  go  in  the  kitchen  an’  Molly  can  turn 
the  grindstone  an’  beat  the  carpets. — Chi¬ 
cago  News. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
”a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SHOO=FLY 


THE 

ANIMAL’S 
FRIEND. 

Kills  every  fly  it  strikes:  keeps  off  the  rest;  half  cent's 
worth  saves  .1  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh.  Absolutely 
harmless  to  man  and  Iteast.  Cures  all  sores,  skin  diseases, 
hoof  ailments,  etc.  Kradicatesall  LICK  and  MITES  wherever 
found.  Don't  wait  until  flies  cause  cows  to  prow  poor  and 
dry.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute  (there  lx  no  Kqusl) 
send  us  91.00  for  latest  improved  8-tube  spraver  am 
enough  “Shoo-Flv”  to  protect  200  cows.  IF  NOT  PRO. 
T E  TED,  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Thousands  duplicate 
10  to  50  gallons  9  consecutive  years. 

81100-FLY  ItlFG.  CO.,  1005  Fntrmonnt  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


nCITU  TO  I  IPE  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
UE.A  in  I  U  LIUC  (14-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  K.  I. 


“FUNIA 


99  kills  Prairie  Dogs. 
'  '  Woodohucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Inseots. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
jxoeedingly  small.”  8othe  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 
their  grind  ii-  *  *  . . . . 

With 


Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphido^aredoing. 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES. 


HBWTON’S  Heave,  Cough,  Dla- 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure. 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind. 


#,~t(throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommend a  fl.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
,  The  Newton  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 
Bon  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty-— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  -all  ages. 
Also  Lmp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
I’ICS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINOllCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES.  _ 

SF"  Correspondence  solicited.  5 
GEDNEY  FARM.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1  Oust  rated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 

by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn. 


Sample  Basin  Sent 


On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F  .  R.  CHACE, 
Sherman.  N.  Y. 


g}A|i|  TT Q \i ooooooooo 

rUUL  I  niesasl 

“POULT  RYLIN  E-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-J 
Jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything—  < 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you< 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  j 
(asking— it's  worth  having. 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

_>  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City,  j 

OQOOQOQQQQOQQCXiOGOCXXXSOCiat 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  nook,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY.  Box  8, Telford. Pa. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J .  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis  ,  It.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS. 

SABLE  and  WHITE,  Males.  $3.00;  Females,  $2.00. 
J.  H.YANDEN  BOSCH,  Jr., It.  D.  No.  7,  Auburn. N .  Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  5BTSSS 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  RKOOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester.  Mich 


IMPROVED 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
SERVICE  BOARS  and 
8prlng  Pigs,  from  Imported  stock  at  right  prices. 
W.  H.  FISHER,  Spahr  Building,  Columbus,  O 


C  HESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
Bowersox,  R  .3 ;  Brad  f  ord ,  Dk.  Co,0 


DURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES.— 

r  The  peer  of  any  in  America.  Write  vour  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER,  It.  2.  Watervliet,  Mich 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  “ft » 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  nextSept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  o' 
Berksh  rescan  disregard.  Fi-st-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 

THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE  SOWS 

bred  or  open;  also  Spring  Pigs.  Registry  and  trans¬ 
fer  papers  go  with  every  individual  sold. 

WM.  MULLIGAN,  Rocklet,  Orange  County.  N.  Y. 

Re£  P.  Chinas,  Berhshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  9U7  Liberty  Street,  Pitt'-burg,  Pa. 


Combination  and 
Golden  Lad.  For 
sale  16  cows.  8  heif¬ 
ers.  and  23  bull8. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  LANDENBURG,  PA. 


JERSEYS! 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  and  grades  all  ages  and  sexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  »K*ef  ami  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

MYEH.  cfc  JS03NT 

BridgeviHe,  Delaware. 


HOLLYROOD  FARM— Home  of  the  Great 
Holltrood  Mercedes  Herd 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

High-class  Registry  8tock  only.  Do  you  want  a 
MERCEDES  Bull  Calf?  Royally-bred,  handsomely- 
marked,  tine  individuals  sired  by  Mercedes  Jumps’ 
Pietertje  Paul  29830.  A.  R.  O.  dams,  of  unrivaled 
milk  and  butter  families. 

Other  highly  bred  young  stock  for  sale  Write  for 
prices  today  J.  H.  WALLICK, 

Middletown.  Orange  Co  .  N  V 

for  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHUR8T  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FR1ESIANS- 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale 
•’rices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODORE8T  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Oo.,N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
(1  Females.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

‘  Chester  Whites,  all  ages:  best  of  breeding.  For  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chas.K.  Record,  Pete <  boro,N-  \ 


M 


ARIGOLD  .JERSEY  BULL  CALF  for  sale 
Price,  815.  BONNIE  BROOK  FARM,  Buffalo, N.V 


1200  S.  0.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Eggs  for  batching  from  ouregg-type  strain.  We  have 
sele  cted  500  of  our  best  stock  for  breeding  Send  for 
circular  WHITE  &  KICK.  Box  A.  Yorktown.  N.  Y- 


EGGS 


BY  HUNDREDS  AND  SETTINGS. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  K.I.  Reds. 
Pekin  Duck.  Catalogue  free. 
ARTHUR  McCAIN  &  CO..  Delaware,  N  .T 


E 


pop  at  25  p.  c.  Reduction.— Buff  Orpingtons. 
0130  Wyandottes.  W.  &  B.  Rocks.  Leghorns.  Min- 
orcas.  Pit  Games, Guineas,  Bantams,  and  .  11  other 
breeds.  Mt.  Blanco  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Blanco.  O. 


CRnrrlnn  Box  65,  Charleston  4  Corners,  N.Y..  will 
■  UUIUull)  spare  a  few  Light  Brahma  Eggs,$l  lor 15 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks— Choicest;  highest  honors 
at  N. Y„  Boston,  Pan-American  &  Rochester.  Eggs 
$3  per  15.  Nutwood  Farms.  R.F.D.  No.  4  Svrncusc.  N.Y 

SQUABS  PAY  HENS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  homo 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  289  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass 


LAFAYETTE  STOCKFARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  in  America  of 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COACH,  PERCHERON-NORMAN 
ANO  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Our  latest  Importation  of  1904  consisting  of  136  head  of  high-class  Germ  at 
Coach,  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  arrived  at  Lafayette  April  lath 
making  three  Importations  this  year.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Lafayette 
Stock  Farm  have  we  been  ableto  offer  so  great  a  lotof  high-class  stallions, 
three  to  five  years  Of  age.  We  select  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  hut  good,  sound,  serviceable 
liorses  that  will  do  6ur  customers  good  and  Oh  Which  we  will  put  a  gilt-edge  guarantee.  We  give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers,  and  our  prices  are  as  low  as  any  responsible  firm  can  sell  them.  Correspondence  lnvttecu 
J,  OX&OTTOXE  «*•  MON,'  PROPS.,  INI5- 
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TALKS  WITH  A  HEN  MAN. 

PART  II. 

“Why  not  use  pullets  for  breeding 
stock  ?” 

“The  hens  are  mature,  and  we  know 
more  about  their  quality.  No  one  can 
Icll  what  a  pullet  will  do  from  her  ap¬ 
pearance,  or  the  way  she  starts  off.  The 
chief  reason  is  that  by  the  time  hatching 
eggs  are  wanted  the  pullets  have  been 
laying  for  a  long  time.  They  are  not  as 
vigorous  as  when  they  started,  and  their 
eggs  arc  not  so  fertile.  We  all  know  that 
after  a  hen  has  been  laying  for  a  long  time 
the  eggs  do  not  hatch  as  well.  The  hens 
start  later  than  the  pullets,  and  their 
eggs  are  most  vigorous  when  hatching 
time  comes.” 

“Would  it  not  pay  to  hold  the  older 
hens  back,  so  as  to  start  them  laying  when 
eggs  are  wanted  for  incubation?” 

“This  is  sometimes  done  with  breeds 
like  the  Plymouth  Rock,  but  it  does  not 
pay  to  put  a  check-rein  on  a  Leghorn.” 

“How  long  do  you  keep  your  laying 
hens  ?*' 

“As  long  as  they  do  well.  Some  pullets 
are  rejected  early  in  the  season,  and  some 
hens  are  kept  till  they  are  four  or  five 
years  old.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  per¬ 
formance.  An  older  hen,  if  she  is  a  good 
one,  is  more  likely  to  transmit  her  good 
qualities.” 

“Do  the  Leghorns  ever  want  to  sit?” 

“Yes,  but  they  do  not  keep  at  it  as 
other  breeds  do.  Some  hens  can  be  car¬ 
ried  around  by  the  legs  and  thrown  about 
and  still  remain  broody,  but  a  Leghorn 
is  too  ‘scary,’  and  is  quickly  broken  up.” 

“Do  you  believe  in  crossing  breeds?” 

“Not  at  all.  You  lose  in  a  single  cross 
the  points  that  have  taken  years  to  estab¬ 
lish.  Mate  two  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  you  will  have  a  majority  of  white 
chicks.  Cross  a  White  Leghorn  on  a 
White  Plymouth  and  the  chicks  will  be 
all  mixed  up  in  color.  This  desire  to 
cross  breeds  has  disgusted  many  poultry 
keepers.” 

“Are  nest  eggs  necessary?” 

“Probably  not,  but  they  prevent  hens 
from  laying  on  the  floor.  The  hen  sees 
the  china  egg  in  the  nest,  and  goes  where 
the  egg  is.  So  far  as  number  of  eggs 
goes  the  nest  egg  will  not  induce  a  hen 
to  lay  more.” 

“Is  it  true  that  infertile  eggs  will  keep 
longer  than  fertile  ones?” 

“There  is  not  much  difference  in  cold 
weather,  but  in  warm  weather,  where  the 
eggs  are  exposed,  the  infertile  ones  cer¬ 
tainly  keep  longer.  We  must  remember 
how  rapidly  the  chick  is  formed  inside 
the  egg  when  the  temperature  is  high 
enough.  We  keep  no  roosters  except 
those  in  the  breeding  pens.  The  surplus 
roosters  that  run  in  so  many  yards  are 
worse  than  useless.  We  sell  many  of  our 
eggs  to  private  customers,  sending  a 
week’s  supply  at  a  time.  This  trade  is 
very  satisfactory  when  you  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  guarantee  the  goods.”  H.  w.  c. 

Defective  Cows. — Before  you  start  to 
raise  a  calf  it  is  a  good  plan  to  examine 
her  and  see  if  she  has  four  well-shaped, 
perfect  teats.  If  you  don’t  you  may  be 
like  two  women  who  asked  advice  last 
week  as  to  a  heifer  just  about  to  come  in. 
She  has  two  teats  grown  together,  so  that 
she  is  not  much  better  than  a  two-teated 
cow,  and  besides  they  said  she  was  “a 
confirmed  sucker,  just  like  her  mother,” 
and  has  to  wear  a  muzzle  constantly.  Be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  bad  teat  we  should 
beef  the  animal.  If  the  teats  were  sep¬ 
arate  enough  it  would  be  possible  to  cut 
between  them  and  by  plasters  heal  them 
up  separately,  but  even  then  they  would 
be  apt  to  be  rather  close  for  comfortable 
milking.  _  h.  g.  m. 

Hawk  Bait. — On  page  444  C.  L.  L.  asks 
how  to  protect  young  chickens  against  hawks. 
Best  tiling  1  ever  tried  is  strychnine.  Mix 
it  with  small  quantity  of  syrup  or  molasses 
and  at  night  (he  sure  at  night)  apply  small 
quantity  to  top  of  each  attle  chicken’s  head. 
For  three  seasons  I  have  used  this  success¬ 
fully.  After  killing  one  or  two  hawks  t lie 
others  invariably  stop  coming.  I  usually  try 
to  have  few  extra  early  chickens  hatched  out 
for  “bait,”  and  the  ones  coming  later  are  not 
molested.  H.  D.  L. 

Rockford,  N.  C. 


STORY  OF  A  MICHIGAN  SILO. 

I  have  used  a  silo  three  years,  and  saw 
the  bottom  of  it  last  week,  the  first  time 
since  September,  1901,  and  very  sorry  to 
now,  as  I  find  the  older  silage  is  the 
better  it  is.  I  cannot  say  exactly  how 
much  the  silo  has  added  to  the  income  of 
the  farm,  only  that  I  sell  about  $200 
worth  of  hay  and  grain,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  fed,  and  keep  double  the  number 
of  stock  I  did  before  buying  the  silo, 
therefore  increasing  the  receipts'  from 
cows  and  fat  stock.  I  feed  silage  to 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  and  sometimes 
chickens  morning  and  night,  and  one  feed 
at  noon  of  hay,  dry  corn  fodder  or  straw. 
In  most  instances  I  find  that  after  the 
stock  have  once  got  used  to  the  feed  I 
can  give  them  all  they  will  nicely  eat  up 
clean,  which  is  about  20  pounds  or  one 
bushel  to  grown  cattle  or  horses.  I  have 
never  had  a  sick  horse  or  cow  since  feed¬ 
ing  silage,  and  work  the  horses  as  the 
average  farmer  does  during  the  Winter 
months.  The  horses  get  silage  from  No¬ 
vember  1  to  March  15.  I  have  never 
used  anything  but  corn  in  the  silo,  but 
know  from  seeing  others  using  them 
that  Alfalfa  and  June  clover  make  fine 
silage.  It  should  be  cut  and  packed  same 
as  corn  when  filling,  and  will  be  found  a 
great  help  when  the  pastures  get  short 
in  July  and  August.  I  am  to  cut  the 
corn  about  the  time  it  is  denting,  but 
could  not  the  past  year,  as  corn  did  not 
mature  at  all,  but  whatever  condition  the 
crop  is  in,  when  we  have  to  take  care  ot 
it  to  avoid  frosting,  I  find  it  will  keep 
all  right  in  the  silo  and  get  lots  more  out 
of  the  crop  that  way  than  any  other. 

Lots  of  my  neighbors  husked  corn  in 
April  this  year  and  got  nothing  out  of 
their  fodder  and  little  out  of  their  corn, 
while  I  saved  all  I  raised,  and  at  a  time 
when  it  was  at  its  best,  and  when  the 
days  were  long  and  fair.  We  change 
work  filling  silos  as  in  thrashing;  own 
our  machine  together  (four  neighbors), 
renting  it  to  others,  and  fill  a  100-ton 
silo  in  a  day  easily,  with  a  cash  outlay 
of  about  $10,  the  corn  yielding  about  15 
tons  per  acre  on  an  average.  We  use 
low-down  platform  wagons,  piling  the 
bundles  on  like  cordwood  crosswise,  us¬ 
ing  corn  harvesters  to  cut  the  corn  and 
a  large  size  pneumatic  silage  cutter  to 
fill  the  silo,  with  two  men  in  the  silo  to 
keep  the  feed  level  and  tramped  thor¬ 
oughly.  Some  commence  to  feed  at  once, 
but  I  prefer  waiting  two  weeks  or  more, 
and  never  have  lost  over  18  inches;  from 
that  down  to  six  inches  of  the  surface, 
according  to  how  well  it  was  tramped 
when  it  was  heating.  I  have  had  but 
very  little  silage  spoil,  and  that  from 
changing  sides  in  the  Summer,  as  I  keep 
one-half  covered  with  hay  or  straw  to 
help  keep  the  air  from  it,  and  feed  from 
the  other  half  until  down  two  feet  or 
more;  then  throw  the  covering  over, 
losing  a  little  each  time,  but  nothing  in 
comparison  to  the  great  help  it  is  to  short, 
dry  pastures.  Mine  is  a  round  stave  silo, 
14  x  30  feet,  made  of  2-inch  white  pine, 
matched  and  beveled ;  a  continuous  door¬ 
way,  which  I  consider  very  necessary, 
hooped  with  round  steel  hoops  and 
roofed,  and  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  it 
1  am  thinking  of  erecting  another. 

Washington,  Mich?  j.  m.  p. 

Salt  on  Chicks. — I  want  to  give  my  mitt 
of  experience  to  help  pay  for  what  I  have 
got  from  your  columns.  Yesterday  there  was 
a  heavy  rain  which  flooded  one  of  my  coops 
that  had  chickens  about  a  week  old  in  it.  A 
few  of  them  were  drowned  and  a  few  others 
nearly  so,  hut  their  hearts  stin  were  beating. 
My  wife  had  had  experience  in  such  cases 
and  took  those  that  had  a  faint  sign  of  life 
and  sprinkled  them  with  salt  and  put  them 
in  the  oven  for  a  little  while.  They  soon 
got  on  their  feet  and  we  put  them  with  the 
hen  before  night.  J.  w.  t. 

Avondale,  Pa. 

Soft  Shelled  Eggs. — We  know  hens  will 
occasionally  lay  soft-shelled  eggs  even  when 
they  have  plenty  of  shell  and  grit  before 
them.  This  generally  occurs  when  hens  are 
in  the  height  of  their  laying  season,  and 
when  they  are  highly  fed  with  strong  feed, 
such  as  blood  meal  and  beef  scraps.  They 
make  eggs  faster  than  they  can  make  shell. 
Reducing  their  feed  and  giving  more  exercise 
will  help  it,  unless  some  of  the  hens  have  a 
constitutional  weakness.  white  *  bice. 


lERGtNCIES 

IN  THE  FAMILY 
OR  ON  THE  FARM 

FORMAN 
OR  BEAST 

SLOANS  LINIMENT 

KILLS  PAIN  h-AVfeoe 
KILLS  GERMS  DEALERS 


A  Boon  to 
Farmers’  Wives 


Why  not  save  half  the  standing- 
lifting— washing?  Make  your  dairy 
work  twice  as  easy — twice  as  profit¬ 
able.  Our  friends  call  the  Tubular 
Cream  Separator  the  “Easy  Way.” 
Try  it.  Catalog  J-153  describes  it. 

The  Sharpies  Co  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  III,  Wtsi  Chester.  Pa. 


DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

Save  $3.-  to  $5.-  Per  Cow 
Every  Year  of  Use 
Over  the  Best  of 
Imitating  Cream  Separators 
and  last  from  two  to  ten 
times  as  long 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  74  Cortlandt  St 
Chicago.  New  York. 


Cure  For 
Galls 

While  you  work 
the  horse. 

Above  tnule  mark  on  every  box. 

!i!!>BICKMORE’S 

Dealers  selling  it  everywhere  are  authorized 
to  refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure  all  Gails. 

Scratches,  Cracks.  Wire  Cuts.  etc.  The  stand¬ 
ard  horse  remedy  for  many  years.  Sample  10c. 

BICKMORE  CALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  619,  Old  TowiCMi. 


MORE 

than  feed  is  required  to  develop 
the  perfect  hog.  Highest  re¬ 
sults  presume  perfect  health 
from  birth  to  slaughter.  Get 
at  once  to  the  root  of  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Insure  perfect  health  to 
your  herd  by  creating  absolute¬ 
ly  sanitary  conditions.  The 
way  lies  through  the  use  of 

lenoleumi 

(This  standard  remedy  of  the 
stockman  destroys  the  disease 
germ,  prevents  cholera,  purges 
the  stomach  and  relieves  all 
intestinal  worms,  kills  lice, 
cures  mange  and  gives  a  clean, 
healthy  skin, a  healthy  vigorous 
system.  Don’t  wait  until  chol¬ 
era  strikes — you  may  lose  your 
all.  ZENOLEUM  insures  the 
hog’s  health. 

"The  Great  Coal  Tar  Carbolic  Dlsinfeciant  Dip” 

Sample  gallon  of  Zenoleum  by  ex¬ 
press,  prepaid,  §1.50;  five  gallons, 
freight  prepaid,  $6.25.  Two  Zenole- 
um  hand  books,  “V eterinary  Adviser’  ’ 
and  “Biggie’s  Troubles”  are  full  of 
value  for  stockmen.  Ask  for  them. 

„  ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  CO. 

100  Bats*  St.  Detroit.  Mich. 


j® 


3lidVlID/LE„Nc  8  u  w 

rnmlflr,  .  V  SL?*0*  ,nr®  •(’“▼In  OUre. 

(  Hi Rff  lIVAIIA  Thousand*  cured  bjr  this 
UilVU  UJ  UUC  wonderful  46-minute  method" 
_  _  .  .  Guaranteed  always.  Free 

/K-fniflHTO  5°«k  about  Spavin,  Ourb, 
illlUIMv  Ringbone,  Splint,  eto.Wrlte. 

. ,  .  .  _ FLEXING  BROS.,  Chrml.U, 

lie  dim  cfll  *22  Union  Stork  I  d».  Chicago,  III. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Beat  aivl  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

1X8  West  Water  8t* ,  w‘ 
HIIUCCSl,  N.  I. 


A  Milk  Cooler 

la  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  It  la  taken  from  the  cow. 
The  object  la  to  expose  every  pa,- 
tide  of  It  to  the  air,  thus  cooling 
it  and  driving  out  all  bud  odor* 
and  germ*  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  Milk  Cooler  and  Aeratoi 

dea*  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other. 

Send  for  prloes  add  free  circulars. 

L.  R.  LEWIS.  Maafr-  Baa  12.  CartUnd.  N.  V. 
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HUMOROUS 


The  camel  is  a  patient  beast; 

He  goes  for  days  without  a  drink. 

There  is  a  legend  in  the  East 
Which  says  the  camel  cannot  wink. 

But  that  is  just  an  idle  jest— 

We  wished  to  show  a  thought  sublime; 
The  camel  is  a  model  good- 
lie  humps  himself  all  of  the  time. 

—Chicago  Tribune. 

“I  told  Uncle  Simon  that  he  was  get¬ 
ting  too  old  and  feeble  to  attend  to  busi¬ 
ness.”  “Did  he  take  it  kindly?”  “He 
threw  me  out  of  his  office.” — Vanity  Fair. 

Mistress:  “Jane,  where  is  the  salad 
oil  I  told  you  to  put  on  the  table?”  Jane: 
“Please,  ’m,  I  did  put  it  on  the  table 
when  I  polished  it  up  this  morning!” — 
Punch. 

Meyer:  “I  wonder  why  cals  that  dis¬ 
turb  our  midnight  slumbers  always  have 
such  high  voices?”  “Gyer:  “Probably  be¬ 
cause  they  are  frequently  pitched  on  a 
roof.” — Chicago  News. 

Father:  “So  your  husband  has  given 
up  smoking?  It  requires  a  pretty  strong 
will  to  accomplish  that!”  Daughter: 
“Well,  daddie,  you  know  I  have  a  strong 
will !” — Illustrated  Bits. 

“Is  your  husband  enjoying  good 
health?”  asked  the  caller.  “Well,”  an¬ 
swered  the  tired-looking  woman,  “he’s 
feeling  first  rate  at  present.  But  after 
knowing  him  all  these  years  I  don’t  see 
how  he  can  be  getting  much  enjoyment 
when  he  hasn’t  anything  to  complain 
about.  — Washington  Star. 

“Harkins,”  said  the  head  of  the  firm 
to  the  foreman,  “the  firm  has  decided  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  profit-sharing  with 
its  employes.”  “Good !”  replied  the  fore¬ 
man.  “What  were  the  firm’s  profits  last 
year?”  “Last  year  the  firm  lost  £700.  That 
necessitates  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  in 
wages  under  the  new  system.  Tell  the 
men  the  new  arrangement  comes  into  ef¬ 
fect  immediately.” — Tit-Bits. 

“Wiiat  are  you  feeding  to  those  hogs, 
my  friend?”  the  professor  asked.  “Corn, 


21  PIGS  ™  ONE  SOW-52  PICS  as  3  SOWS 


International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Merrimac,  Mass. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  had  three  sows  and  one  farrowed  21  pigs, 
another  16  and  the  other  15.  I  fed  these  sows  “International 
Stock  Food”  and  it  is  splendid  for  sows  and  pigs.  I  also 
tested  it  for  a  little  runt  and  in  seven  months  “International 
Stock  Food ”  made  this  runt  weigh  223  pounds. 

Yours  truly,  NICHOLAS  G.  KINSMAN. 

Beware  o!  Interior  Imitations  and  Snbstitutes.  Write  Ua  About  "International 
Stock  Food."  We  Have  Thousand*  ol  Testimonials  and  Will  Pay 
You  $1000  Cash  Ii  They  Are  Not  Genuine. 

••INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  JJGtTS  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT*^  won  the  Highest  Modal  at  P«rli  Kxposition  In  1900  as  a  High-Class  Medicinal  Preparation,  made  from 
powdered  Root*,  Barks,  Seeds  and  Herbs,  to  give  to  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep,  Goats,  Colts,  Calves,  Lamb*  and  Pigs,  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  their  regular  grain  feed 
to  secure  better  digestion  and  assimilation  so  that  each  animal  will  obtain  more  nutrition  from  all  grain  eaten.  Scientific  authorities  prove  that  the  average  animal  digests 
55  percent,  of  the  average  kind  of  feeds.  “International  Stock  Food”  will  cause  them  to  digest  70  to  75  per  Cent.  We  paid  the  government  $40,000.00  war  tax  because 
“Internal  lonal  Stock  Food”  was  a  high-class  medicinal  preparation.  Many  other  kinds  did  not  pay  any  war  tax  because  they  claimed  to  the  government  that  they  did  not 
ueo  medicinal  ingredients  and  did  not  claim  medicinal  result*.  You  can  afford  to  use  preparation!  of  this  kind  Only  On  A  Medicinal  Basis*  “International  6tork  Food” 
purifies  tho  blood,  “tones  up”  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system.  It  cures  or  prevonts  many  forms  of  disease.  It  will  save  you  $10.00  per  year  In  tho  Feed 
of  Every  Ilorse  You  Work  and  its  use  will  only  cost  you  $2.50  per  year.  It  saves  grain  and  30  to  60  days*  time  in  grow  ing  and  fattening  all  kinds  of  stock  and  is  endorsed 
by  over  one  million  farmers  who  have  used  it  for  fifteen  years.  It  is  absolutely  harmless  oven  if  taken  into  the  human  system.  Beware  of  the  many  cheap  and  inferior 
imitations  and  substitutes.  No  chemist  can  separate  and  namo  all  of  the  ingredients  wo  u*a.  Any  company  or  chemist  claiming  to  do  so  is  a  Self-Confessed  Ignoramus  or  a 
Paid  Falsifier*  Insist  on  having  the  genuine  “International  Stock  Food.” — air  It  is  sold  by  100,000  Dealers  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  to  Refund  Yonr  Money  If  it  ever 
fails  to  give  you  satisfactory,  paying  results  and  its  nse  only  costs  you  ay  3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CEIIT.^Stja  We  Have  Factories  at  Minneapolis  and  Toronto,  Canada* 


DAN  PATCH  1:50# 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH  IF  BOOK -  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  a^“  Printed  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  It. 
Size  of  Book  is 6^  by  9#  inches.  It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  those  Engravings,  which  are  the  finest 
engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Coats,  Hogs  and  Poultry  that  you  have  ever  seen.  Those  183  Engravings  are  all  mado  from 
actual  photographs  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different 
Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Coats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  It  describes  all  common 
diseases  and  tells  you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustrations  aro  large  and  absolutely  reliable. 

Correspondence  promptly  aniwered  as  we  have  an  office  force  of  200*  including  106  typewriters. 

POST M3EfPREPAiD 


WE  WILL  MAIL  BOOK  TO~YOU 


If  Too  Will  Writ.  T.  At  Once,  Letter  or  Postal  Card,  and  ANSWER  TIIESK  TWO  QUESTIONS: 

1st.— NAME  THIS  PAPER.  2nd.— HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 

. INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  BBEWH 


Largest  Stoek  Food  Factory  In  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  in  $2,  000,000.00. 

This  Engraving  Shews  Onr  New  Factory. 
It  Contains  IS  Acres  of  Floor  Spaee. 


DAN  PATCH  1:56/4 

FASTEST  HARNESS  HORSE  IN  THE  WORLD 


Mile  Record, 

Half-Mile  Record,  0:56 


Dan  Eats  “International  Stock  Feod”  Every  Day  and 

HOLDS  FOLLOWING  WORLD  RECORDS: 

1 :56#  Mile  Record  on  Half-Mile  Track,  2:03#  Mile  Record  to  High  Wheel  Sulky,  2:04# 

-  1:57#  Two-Bile  Record,  •  -  •  4:17 


Mile  Uoeord  to  Wagon, 


HIS  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  FREE 

Printed  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors--Size  21  by  28  inches 

We  own  the  World-Famous,  Champion  Pacing  Stallion,  Dan  Patch,  and  have  Fine 
Lithographs  of  him.  They  give  complete  record  of  all  his  Race*  and  Fait 
Miles  and  are  Free  of  Advertising.  The  large  Colored  Lithograph 
will  show  Dan  hitched  as  you  see  him  in  this  engraving. 

IT  WILL  ALSO  BE  MAILED  FREE-Poslage  Prepaid 

«®“IF  YOU  ANSWER  THE  "TWO  QUESTIONS”  AND  SEND  FOR  BOOK  DESCRIBED  ABOVE.-®* 


professor,”  the  grizzled  old  farmer,  who 
knew  the  learned  gentleman  by  sight,  re¬ 
plied.  “Are  you  feeding  it  wet  or  dry?” 
“Dry.”  “Don’t  you  know  if  you  feed  it 
wet  the  hogs  can  digest  it  in  one-half 
the  time?”  The  farmer  gave  him  a  quiz¬ 
zical  look.  “Now,  see  here,  professor,” 
lie  said,  “how  much  do  you  calculate  a 
hog’s  time  is  worth?” — Linnincott’s  Mag¬ 
azine. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  Cl  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Sample?. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOB  ALL. 

25  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  8pices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
■with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  I).,  care  of 


TH*  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  P.O.Box  289,81-83  VeseySt.,N.Y 


TOOL  OF 
100  USES 


Every  farmer,  mechanic  or  travel¬ 
ler  should  carry  our  6-in.  adjust¬ 
able,  nickel  plated  combination 
wrench,  pipe  plier,  screw  driver,  wire  < 
ter,  etc.  Chance  Instantly  so  as  to  handle  1 J4 
in.  nut  or  the  smallest  pin.  Write  for  circular  No.40. 

2-whcel  Wind  Mills  and  Armsaver  buskers. 

GOOD  MFC.  CO.,  APPLETON,  WISCONSIN.  * 


RYE  THRESHERS 


Clean  the  grain; 
bind  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  straw. 


HARDER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Cobiesklll,  N.  Y. 


CARTS 

OF  MANY  PATTERNS. 

SPRINKLERS 

AND 

WATER  TANKS. 
Park  and  Lawn 


12  different  and  hand¬ 
some  designs.  All  up 
to  date  and  best  of- 
their  kind. 


HOBSON  &  CO.» 

Manufacturers, 
Office,  17  State  St., 

NSW  YORK. 


Made  for  the  Mas 
Who  Wants  the 
Best. 


One  Man  Gan  Spread  More  Manure 


with  our  Great  Western  Endless  Apron 
Spreader  than  15  men  can  spread  by  hand, 
and  when  spread  with  the  Great  Western  it 
Is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  spread  evenly, 
which  makes  1  load  equal  to  3 that  are  spread 
by  hand.  LTade  In  4  sizes:  30,  50,  70 
and  1  OO  bushels  capacity.  Spreads  all 
kinds  of  manure,  compost,  lime,  land 
plaster,  wood  ashes,  etc.  It  saves  time, 
nard  back  aching  work  and  money,  and  more 
than  pays  for  itself  the  first  season.  Kndlepft 
Apron  is  always  ready  to  load,  no  cranking 
back  after  each  load  is  spread.  Cun  bft 
regulated  while  in  motion,  to  spread  thick 
•r  thin  from  9  to  25  loads  per  acre.  Front  Axle  U  the  same  length  as  the  hind  one,  making  wheels  track.  Front  end  of 
box  is  close  to  horses  v/hich  gives  the  I lgrhtcftt possible  draft,  IN  on-Bunehable  Rake  keeps  all  lar^e  “hunks  on  top  of 
beater  until  they  are  thoroughly  pulverized.  Comoined  Hood  andEndgate  keeps  manure  away  from  beater  while  loading  and  acts 
as  hood  in  spreading.  GUARANTEE. — We  use  the  very  best  material  in  this  machine  that  money  can  buy  and  w-e  guarantee 
it  to  handle  any  kind  of  manure,  no  matter  what  ft  Is.  and  if  anv  Darts  break  we  will  furnish  new  parts  any  time  within  one  yea* 
without  charge.  Inquire  of  your  dealer  or  send  to  us  for  free  catalogue.  Implement  dealers  can  secure  agency. 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  CO.  16-18  SOUTH  CLINTON  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


S  SCALES, $29.00 

FOR  FARM  AND  STOCK  usage  un. 

The  “PEERLESS  ”  is  a  6-ton 
Compound  Beam,  Wagon  and 
Stock  Scale,  of  the 
best  material  and 
workmanship,  and 
each  scale  is  guar¬ 
anteed  fnr  5  vear?. 
3end  for  our  catalogue,  peerless  scale  CO. 


tltlwaakcv  and  Ft.  Scott  Aves.,  Dipt  Z,  Kauaaa  City,  Mo. 


WIRE-$I.40  Per  100  Lbs. 

Smooth  galvanized  wire, put  up  100 
lbs.  to  a  hale,  lengths  running  up  to 
250t'C.  No.  14  guage,  per  100  lbs.  *1.40. 
Write  for  prices  on  other  gauges. 
Fence  staples,  per  100  lbs..  *2.00.  Wire 
nails, mixedin  akeg.per  1001bs.,*1.60. 
Barbed  wire, per  lOOlbs.,  *2.35.  Poultry 
netting,  steel  fence  .etc.,  a  tlow  prices. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  K, 
on  merchandise  of  all  kinds  from 
Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  West  86th  &  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One &two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDP 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  UUI  I  Eno 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGft’LWORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  andWheatThrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  M  lohine  vriV 
thrash  Rje  or  Wheal 
without  bruising  oi 
breaking  the  straw, and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stackex 
attached  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  tc 
•.aeGBANT-FBKBiS  COMPANY  Troy  N  Y 


JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT  AND  HE  LIVES  AT  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  hoy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  Btamp  for  “C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

85  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  I’. 

*0  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  S3  Fltt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  B.  W. 

Tenlente-Key  U,  Havana,  0»h*. 


You  have  only  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  merits  of 
American  Saw  Mills 
to  be  convinced  of  their  su¬ 
periority.  Factory  rlgh  tat 
tho  door*  of  Iron,  coal  and  Btoel  production.  Lowest  freight  rates. 
1’ricos  j  use  ri^ht  too.  Five  sixes  portable  saw  mill*.  Edge rs,  trimmers, 
<hia{lo  nMhines,  lath  mill*,  cord  wood,  out-off  and  rip  sawn,  steam 
in-1  gasoline  engines,  feed  mills.  Supplies  of  every  description.  Free 
catalogue.  AsW  for  It.  Describes  everything  in  detail. 

>  AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

610  Engineering  Bldg.  Kcw  York  City. 
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CURING  CLOVER  HAY 

Two  Methods  in  Indiana. 

-  Jc  not  handle  a  large  amount  of  clover  hay,  usually 
cutting  not  more  than  six  or  eight  acres.  The  weather 
frequently  introduces  an  element  of  uncertainty  about 
clover  harvest  that  makes  it  difficult  to  say  that  any 
particular  method  is  best.  There  are,  however,  certain 
conditions  that  must  be  obtained  in  order  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  may  be  satisfactory,  and  the  method  that  obtains 
these  conditions  with  the  least  risk  of  damage  in  the 
process,  would  seem  to  be,  at  least,  a  safe  plan  to  fol¬ 
low.  Of  the  different  methods  that  I  have  tried  the 
following  has  perhaps  been  most  satisfactory: 

The  harvest  rs  begun  when  about  one-third  of  the 
heads  have  turned  brown;  the  mower  is  started  in  the 
morning  after  the  dew  is  off,  say  nine  o’clock.  As  soon 
as  the  clover  is  wilted,  usually  not  more  than  two  or 
three  hours  after  cutting,  it  is  raked  into  small  windrows 
and  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time,  and  if  there  are 
bunches  that  have  not  wilted  they  should 
be  loosened  up  by  hand,  and  when  the 
clover  seems  to  be  practically  all  wilted, 
but  yet  not  dry  nor  sunburned,  it  is  placed 
in  small  shocks,  not  more  than  three 
rakefuls  to  the  shock,  and  left  to  stand 
thus  two  or  three  days  before  hauling  into 
the  barn.  When  hauled  in  it  is  unloaded 
with  a  hay  fork  and  spread  evenly  ovei 
the  mow,  but  not  trampled  nor  left  in 
bunches.  This  plan  soon  gets  the  hay  out 
of  danger  from  rain,  as  it  is  not  easily 
damaged  if  left  in  small  shocks,  which 
will  soon  dry  out,  and  the  hay  will  be 
bright,  the  leaves  not  crumbling,  nor  the 
stems  hard,  and  it  will  not  be  moldy,  as 
has  usually  been  the  case  with  clover  hay 
hauled  in  at  once  from  the  windrow. 

There  is  not  much  sale  for  clover  hay 
here,  as  hay  buyers  are  principally  livery¬ 
men  and  feeders  who  prefer  Timothy 
for  horses ;  hence  the  price  is  lower  than 
that  of  Timothy,  averaging  perhaps  not 
more  than  $6  per  ton,  and  farmers  who 
know  its  feeding  and  fertilizing  value 
will  not  sell  at  that  price.  I  find  it  is  a  fine 
feed  for  cattle,  both  young  and  mature, 
and  also,  if  properly  handled  and  properly 
fed,  it  is  all  right  for  horses,  in  spite  of 
the  prejudice  against  it.  A  ration  that  I 
have  used  during  the  past  Winter  for 
cows  of  the  Durham  type,  weighing  about 
1,200  pounds,  is  as  follows:  Twelve 
pounds  clover  hay,  six  pounds  crushed  corn  and  cob, 
mixed  with  three  pounds  gluten  feed,  with  free  access 
to  wheat  straw.  Yearlings  were  fed  slightly  more  clover 
hay  in  proportion  to  weight,  the  grain  ration  being 
about  the  same.  This  ration  was  varied  at  times  by 
using  hominy  hearts,  bran,  and  crushed  corn,  but 
the  amount  of  clover  fed  was  practically  the  same  in 
all  these  cases. 

A  team  of  work  mares,  now  four  and  five  years 
old,  weighing  about  1,250  pounds,  were  fed  as  follows: 
Eight  pounds  clover,  four  pounds  corn  stover  and  oat 
straw,  six  pounds  corn,  three  pounds  oats,  and  three 
pounds  gluten  feed  and  bran  mixed,  about  half  of  each. 

I  his  was  varied  towards  Spring  to  six  pounds  Timothy, 
eight  pounds  clover,  seven  pounds  corn,  five  pounds 
oats  and  one  pound  bran,  and  with  the  beginning  of 
hard  work  only  a  small  amount  of  clover  was  fed,  the 
I  imothy  taking  its  place  and  the  grain  ration  being  in¬ 
creased.  These  horses,  as  well  as  the  cattle,  came  out 
in  excellent  condition,  all  having  gained  in  flesh  during 
the  Winter. 

I  he  following  method  of  saving  the  clover  crop  is 
practiced  by  a  neighbor  of  mine,  who  puts  up  perhaps 
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40  acres  or  more  each  year.  The  clover  is  cut  as  stated 
above,  and  almost  immediately  raked  up  and  loaded  on 
to  wagons  with  a  hay  loader,  taken  to  the  barn  and  run 
through  a  silage  cutter,  and  blown  into  the  mow,  being 
evenly  distributed  but  not  tramped  down.  This  clover 
heats  considerably,  and  a  lew  inches  on  top  and  around 
the  side  will  spoil,  but  under  this  the  clover,  which  is 
rather  silage  than  hay,  is  almost  its  natural  color,  and 
has  the  odor  and  doubtless  the  taste  of  green  clover. 
From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  method  and  its  results 
I  think  I  should  practice  it  if  handling  a  large  amount 
of  clover,  but  with  a  small  bulk  the  proportion  of  loss 
from  spoilage  is  too  great.  I  grow  some  Timothy,  fol¬ 
lowing  to  a  certain  extent  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Clark, 
and  expect  to  follow  his  plan  more  closely  in  the  future. 

Indiana.  f.  j.  heacock. 

An  Illinois  Farmer's  Method. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  clover  is  being  more  gen¬ 
erally  raised  than  formerly.  We  cut  it  when  the  top 
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cut  too  ripe.  There  is  good  sale  for  clover  here.  We 
aim  to  feed  most  of  ours.  We  feed  it  to  the  cattle, 
sheep  and  colts.  With  the  clover  we  give  no  grain 
when  fed  to  the  sheep  except  iuring  lambing  time,  when 
some  oats  are  given  with  it.  The  colts  get  a  mixture  of 
oats  ana  corn  with  their  clover.  The  cattle  are  fed 
corn  and  oats  ground  together,,  and  allowed  to  eat 
clover  and  also  oat  straw  during  the  day.  We  do  not 
feed  clover  except  in  Winter  and  Spring.  My  clover 
this  year  is  not  very  heavy,  as  it  was  put  in  where  no 
clover  had  been  grown  tor  several  years,  10  or  15.  1 

have  been  trying  a  very  small  patch  (about  half  an  acre) 
of  Alfalfa.  The  chickens  and  pet  Iamb  seem  to  have  a 
liking  for  it,  so  it  has  not  grown  very  satisfactorily  yet 
I  am  ready  to  begin  on  my  clover  now.  We  usually 
plow  our  corn  over  twice,  then  put  up  clover,  plow  the 
corn  over  the  last  time,  then  begin  on  the  oats  and 
Timothy  hay.  We  have  our  corn  all  plowed  over  twice, 
and  as  soon  as  we  get  our  hedges  trimmed  and  the 
neighbors  get  their  corn  over  the  second  time  we  shall 
begin.  As  we  co-operate  in  the  work,  we 
wait  until  it  is  convenient  for  all  to 
assist.  j.  c.  s. 

Dewey,  Ill. 


. 
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blossoms  have  become  brown,  but  not  too  ripe.  We 
use  a  mowing  machine  with  a  live-foot  cut.  After  the 
clover  is  cut  it  is  allowed  to  lie  in  the  swath  until  it 
is  wilted  on  top,  then  the  hay  tedder  is  run  over  it 
when  it  is  thick  and  heavy;  if  thin  it  will  cure  enough 
without  being  tossed  up  with  the  tedder.  When  the 
stem  has  wilted  and  the  leaves  are  dry  enough  to  curl 
up  the  hay  loader  is  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  wagon 
and  the  work  of  loading  begins.  With  us  several  of 
the  neighbors  go  in  together  and  put  each  man’s  hay 
up  in  turn.  In  this  way  the  hay  does  not  get  too  dry, 
since  it  does  not  lie  long  after  it  is  dry  enough  to  put 
up.  Two  men  load  and  one  drives.  The  loaders  stay  in 
the  field,  oiling  the  loader  and  getting  it  ready  for  the 
next  load.  The  drivers  unload  their  own  loads  at  the 
barn,  using  a  hay  fork.  One  boy  drives  the  derrick 
team  and  two  men  mow  away  the  hay.  While  this 
driver  is  unloading  the  other  driver  is  loading  in  the 
field.  Haying  in  this  way  never  lasts  more  than  a  week 
at  most.  In  addition  to  clover  we  have  Timothy,  which 
is  cut  when  about  half  of  the  blossom  is  fallen  or  a 
little  later.  There  are  some  who  advocate  later  cutting, 
as  more  strength  is  in  the  hay,  but  it  is  woody  when 


A  WESTERN  MAN  ON  ALFALFA 

I  have  just  read  the  Hope  Farm  man’s 
notes  on  seeding  Alfalfa  on  page  463. 
Elaving  raised  Alfalfa  in  Colorado,  and 
studied  the  growth  and  habits  of  the 
plant,  and  also  noted  the  nature  of  the 
soil  on  which  it  thrives  best,  I  believe  I 
can  give  you  a  few  pointers.  In  the  first 
place,  I  notice  that  Alfalfa  does  best 
where  irrigated.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  entirely  owing  to  the  application 
of  the  water  and  the  thorough  soaking 
the  ground  gets,  but  it  is  more  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  for  in  all  arid 
States  you  will  not  find  the  stiff  clay 
subsoil  of  the  East,  but  instead  the  soil 
is  very  porous,  and  gives  thorough 
under-drainage,  besides  letting  the  tap 
root  of  the  Alfalfa  plant  go  down,  no¬ 
body  knows  how  deep.  The  first  year 
your  Alfalfa  does  pretty  well,  for  the  tap 
root  can  work  its  way  down  two  or  three 
feet  without  difficulty;  then  the  trouble 
begins.  Your  Springs  are  wet,  your 
subsoil  holds  the  moisture  until  it  be¬ 
comes  sour,  which  condition  is  fatal  to 
the  Alfalfa  plant.  With  these  few  point¬ 
ers  you  can  select  a  deep  soil  with  good  under¬ 
drainage,  gravel  if  you  have  it,  and  if  the  Alfalfa  will 
grow  at  all  it  will  furnish  the  soil  with  plenty  of 
nitrogen,  but  I  should  judge  that  if  your  soil  is  deficient 
in  anything  necessary  for  the  growth  of  Alfalfa 
it  is  potash.  In  all  the  arid  States  where  Alfalfa 
thrives  so  luxuriously  the  soil  is  rich  in  potash.  I  lived 
in  Colorado  30  years,  and  have  grown  Alfalfa  there,  and 
have  traveled  over  all  the  Western  States,  and  from  my 
observation  I  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  be  able  to  do 
much  on  soil  having  a  tight  subsoil,  but  with  the  few 
suggestions  I  have  given  you  it  may  enable  you  to  raise 
Alfalfa  on  some  soils  even  in  the  East.  Alfalfa  needs 
a  well  prepared  seed  bed.  with  only  a  light  covering.  I 
would  sow  in  April  in  your  locality,  so  as  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  April  showers  to  bring  seed  up. 

Idaho.  w.  s.  STARR. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  just  been  examining  the  fields  of 
Alfalfa  around  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  that  section  the  plant 
does  well,  and  farmers  are  growing  it  largely.  We 
found  it  everywhere — along  the  roadside,  in  city  door 
yards — covering  stone  quarries.  We  shall  discuss  the 
methods  of  seeding  later.  We  were  astonished  to  find 
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the  crop  flourishing  on  rocky  hillsides  where  there  was 
barely  18  inches  of  soil  above  the  solid  rock.  Where 
the  Alfalfa  obtained  its  footing  in  such  soils  was  a 
mystery.  The  sight  of  an  Alfalfa  field  in  bloom  is  one 
long  to  remember,  and  is  enough  to  make  any  farmer 
determine  to  do  all  he  can  to  fix  the  crop  on  his  farm. 


COB  PIPE  CORN. 

The  cut  on  first  page,  Fig.  216,  shows  in  exact  size  a 
section  of  the  Missouri  cob-pipe  corn  mentioned  by 
Prof.  Waters  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  profit  in  this  corn  is  not  in  the 
grain,  as  some  of  it  is  nearly  50  per  cent  cob.  Part  of 
the  cob  is  very  dense  and  tough,  a  little  ring  surround¬ 
ing  the  pith  being  harder  than  hickory,  and  nearly  fire* 
proof.  It  is  this  that  makes  it  of  value  as  pipe  timber. 
Probably  the  corncob  pipe  used  by  Mrs.  Jack  Means,  of 
the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster,  was  from  this  variety  or 
its  ancestors,  as  it  has  long  been  known  in  the  West. 
About  25  years  ago  commercial  cob-pipe  making  was 
begun.  The  business  has  grown  until  well  toward  100,- 
000.000  of  these  Missouri  meerschaums  are  sold  annu¬ 
ally.  The  use  of  tobacco  has  little  to  commend  it,  but 
there  is  one  “mitigating  circumstance” — the  fact  that 
the  smokei  who  uses  the  cob  pipe  pays  a  substantial 
tribute  to  agriculture,  and  he  does  it  cheerfully,  as  he 
thus  gets  the  best  cheap  pipe  in  the  world. 

BOARDS  FOR  DRAINS. 

While  tile  is  the  standard  material  for  use  in  under¬ 
drainage  of  farms,  there  are  often  circumstances  where 
boards  make  a  desirable  substitute.  Places  which  are 
remote  from  where  tile  are  manufactured,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  where  they  are  expensive  on  account  of 
freight,  are  likely  to  have  lumber  at  hand  comparatively 
cheap.  Almost  any  kind  of  second-class  lumber  is 
suitable  for  making  a  board  drain,  as  when  wood  is 
placed  beneath  the  surface  some  distance,  especially 
where  it  remains  moist,  it  becomes  very  lasting.  Every¬ 
one  has  noticed  that  when  fence  posts  are  removed 
on  account  of  decay  at  the  surface  of  the  ground  the 
bottoms  are  found  comparatively  sound.  At  places 
where  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  miry  or  quicksandy 
tile  will  sometimes  get  out  of  line  unless  collars  are 
used,  and  they  add  to  the  expense.  They  may  also  be 
disturbed  by  deep  entering  frost,  which  may  even  dis¬ 


integrate  an  tmglazed  section,  and  thus  ruin  the  whole 
system.  These  various  defects  are  almost  entirely  ob¬ 
viated  in  the  case  of  boards. 

It  has  been  the  writer’s  observation  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  drains  meet  with  some  mishap  other  than  the 
decay  of  the  material  of  which  they  are  constructed. 
Besides  the  faults  mentioned  above,  there  are  the  stop¬ 
pages  caused  by  entering  roots  or  the  accumulation  of 
silt,  the  burrowing  of  animals  and  the  breaking  down 
and  filling  in  of  the  outlet.  Some  of  these  defects  are 
peculiar  to  tile  and  some  to  board  drains,  while  some 
are  common  to  both.  Another  thing  about  tile  drains 
is  that  they  require  more  than  the  average  farmer’s 
skill  to  construct  properly  from  beginning  to  end.  At 
least  it  is  true  that  more  care  is  required  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  than  is  the  case  with  the  use  of  boards.  I  have 
placed  many  feet  of  board  drains,  and  have  always  been 
satisfied  with  them.  I  use  five  and  six-inch  boards, 
nailing  the  wider  board  to  the  narrow  one,  making  a 
trough  which  is  laid  inverted  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 
No  board  is  necessary  for  them  to  rest  on.  Unless  the 
joints  fit  closely  they  should  be  covered  with  short  pieces 
of  boards.  Board  drains  require  a  little  more  fall  than 
tile  drains.  More  drains  become  defective  from  failure 
properly  to  care  for  the  inlet  and  the  outlet  than  from 
any  other  cause.  A  flat  stone  should  be  placed  against 
the  upper  end,  closing  it  as  tightly  as  any  portion  along 
the  line.  If  this  is  not  done  dirt  will  work  its  way 
in  and  finally  choke  the  opening.  If  it  is  desired  that 
the  drain  should  take  some  surface  water  which  cannot 
be  readily  diverted  some  other  way,  a  silt  well  should  be 
made,  extending  to  a  depth  two  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  drain.  The  sediment  will  settle  in  this  instead  of 
passing  on  into  the  drain,  and  it  will  have  to  be  cleaned 
out  perhaps  once  a  year.  At  the  outlet  some  mason 
work  will  be  good  economy.  A  retaining  wall  of  stone 
about  six  feet  long  and  laid  with  hydraulic  cement 
should  protect  the  face  of  the  ditch  where  the  drain 
comes  out,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  It  prevents  the 
dirt  falling  down  and  obstructing  the  outlet,  and,  in 
case  of  board  drains  or  horseshoe  tile,  keeps  the  ground 
beneath  the  last  few  feet  of  the  drain  from  washing  out, 
causing  a  displacement  of  the  drain  itself.  Over  the 
outlet  should,  in  all  cases,  be  securely  fastened  a  screen 
of  heavy  galvanized  netting  to  keep  out  all  “varmints.” 

GRANT  DAVIS. 


PLANS  FOR  BARN  BUILDING. 


I  have  here  a  barn  50x124  feet,  originally  built  for  sheep. 
One  long  side  is  a  stone  wall  with  small  windows  on  top; 
the  other  three  walls  are  double  hoard.  I  would  like  to 
change  this  barn  to  hold  40  or  50  cows,  stalls  for  calves, 
box  stalls  for  cows  and  mares,  six  to  eight  horses,  and  as 
many  brood  sows  as  it  would  be  well  to  have  with  number  of 
cows  (in  the  butter  business)  stated  as  well  as  pigs  grown 
from  same;  all  this  to  go  into  basement,  which  is  open  on 
three  sides  to  sun  and  air.  Silo  is  attached  to  center  of  the 
long  side  made  of  stone  wail.  If  better  so,  I  would  partition 
off  the  different  kinds  of  animals  stated.  This  basement  has 
doors  for  a  driveway  in  the  short  sides  eight  feet  wide, 
there  being  10  feet  on  one  and  22  feet  on  other  side.  I  give 
plan  of  barn  herewith.  Floor  above  has  a  tank  from  which 
water  is  piped  down  stairs.  I  would  also  like  suggestions 


how  to  arrange  floor  above ;  about  one-third  of  space  in 
32-foot  mow  is  occupied  by  tank  and  granary.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  if  barn  is  too  large  that  a  Winter  laying  part  for 
hens  might  be  put  in  and  separated  by  wire  netting  from 
other  stock.  c.  R. 

Shesbequin,  I'a. 


The  location  is  ideal.  The  stone  wall  upon  the  east 
side  will  not  materially  interfere  with  sunlight.  During 
the  time  that  cows  arc  kept  in  and  especially  need  sun¬ 
light  the  south  and  west  sides  admit  it.  Use  windows 
enough  to  provide  one  square  foot  of  window  space 
to  each  100  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  This  is  a  trifle 
more  than  ordinarily  necessary,  but  the  barn  is  wide, 
and  must  receive  the  greater  part  of  the  light  from  the 
south  and  west  sides.  The  barn  is  14  feet  wider  than 
it  should  be  to  cut  up  to  advantage.  I  have  therefore 
placed  a  row  of  box  stalls,  b,  b,  10  x  12  feet;  they  can 
be  used  for  calves,  colts  or  horses.  The  large  stall,  a, 
is  12  x  20  and  would  make  a  fairly  good  Winter  hen¬ 
house,  lacking,  of  course,  sunlight,  but  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  warmth  from  the  cows  and  horses.  There  is 
no  objection  to  hens  in  this  stable  if  they  are  kept  as 
clean  as  the  cows.  They  should  be  cleaned  out  at 
least  once  a  week,  and  plaster  or  S.  C.  rock  used  to  take 
up  the  ammonia.  A  passage,  g-g-g,  six  feet  wide  at  the 
silo  and  3U>  feet  where  it  crosses  the  cow  platforms 
will  make  feeding  easy.  It  would  be  less  work  to  feed 
if  the  long  row  of  cows  was  upon  the  silo  side.  1 
should,  however,  prefer  the  extra  labor  rather  than  to 
lose  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  which  the  horse  and 
box  stalls  would  partially  cut  off.  The  partitions  around 
the  stalls  should  not  be  over  four  feet  high,  and  then  if 
necessary  use  iron  lattice  work  above  that;  c,  c,  c,  c, 
represents  six  horse  stalls  five  feet  wide,  including  par¬ 
titions  ;  h,  is  a  small  stall  that  can  be  used  for  hay 
storage  each  24  hours  for  the  horses,  dropping  easily 
from  the  drive  floor  above.  This  convenience  saves 
much  time  in  a  two-story  barn  running  up  to  feed  the 
horses  three  times  a  day.  The  feeding  alley,  e,  e,  on 
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the  side  next  the  box  stalls,  is  wider,  giving  ample 
room  to  get  to  and  into  these  stalls  without  con¬ 
taminating  the  manger;  it  will  be  about  It  feet;  on 
the  side  of  the  long  row  of  cows  six  feet,  '['lie  plat¬ 
form,  d,  d,  must  be  made  to  suit  the  cows ;  large  Hol- 
steins  five  feet  in  width,  smaller  cows  less,  varying 
down  to  four  feet  six  inches. 

The  gutter,  i,  i,  is  eight  inches  deep  next  the  cows 
and  six  inches  on  the  back,  and  16  inches  wide ;  f,  f,  f, 
is  the  manure  drive,  eight  feet  wide.  It  could  be  made 
nine  feet  if  desirable,  and  narrow  the  box  stalls  that 
much.  Room  will  be  provided  in  the  88  feet  in  length 
for  about  40  cows,  depending  upon  the  size.  Large 
Holsteins  should  have  four  feet  in  the  clear,  smaller 
cows  less,  and  so  the  length  of  the  utilized  space  can 


be  increased,  and  if  50  Holsteins  are  to  be  stabled  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  present  building  will  be  needed, 
together  with  the  stalls  shown.  This  space,  j,  j,  of 
whatever  size  can  be  utilized  for  storage  or  sheep  or 
hogs  if  the  man  who  cares  for  them  keeps  them  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  There  are  so  many  degrees  of  cleanliness 
that  one  hardly  dares  advise  in  such  matters  without 
knowing  the  human  nature  to  be  dealt  with.  Use  a 
concrete  floor  over  the  whole  surface.  Build  at  least 
one  dead-air  space  in  the  outside  wall.  Put  in  the  King 
ventilation,  which  has  been  so  frequently  described  in 
these  columns,  and  the  results  ought  to  be  satisfactory. 

_  H.  E.  COOK. 

CERTIFIED  MILK. 

Much  is  being  done  by  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  New  York  State,  and  by  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Cornell,  as  well  as  by  the  efficient  Experiment  Stations; 
still  there  is  a  phase  of  the  dairy  question  which  needs 
effective  co-operation.  Every  large  sized  town  and  city 
of  this  State  should  be  a  market  for  the  best  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  this  is  the  case  to  a  large  extent,  but  not  with 
regard  to  certified  or  guaranteed  milk. 

In  New  York  City,  where  there  are  over  12,000  quarts 
of  milk  sold  at  a  price  which  will  average  over  10 
cents  per  quart,  this  price  is  ever  increasing,  and  the 
demand  is  frequently  beyond  the  supply.  There  is  not 
a  town  or  place  of  5,000  or  over  that  should  not  have 
the  “certified  milk”  delivered,  and  not  a  place  where 
this  should  not  be  available.  Physicians  who  have 
made  a  specialty  of  infant  feeding,  and  have  thus  been 
led  to  study  the  problems  of  clean  milk,  all  agree  that 
far  above  any  medicine  or  any  other  food  obtainable, 
ranks  clean  milk.  The  ordinary  milk  will  run  as  high 
as  several  million  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  whereas 
“certified  milk”  never  runs  over  30,000  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter,  and  is  frequently  less;  this  difference 
in  the  amount  of  bacteria  is  frequently  the  cause  of 
many  disturbances  which  take  place  in  young  children, 
and  is  the  direct  cause  of  cholera  infantum,  in  many 
cases,  and  other  specific  stomach  irregularities;  certified 
milk  is  also  a  necessity  for  many  sick  and  aged"  people, 
and  an  important  factor  in  maintaining  a  healthful  con¬ 
dition  in  ordinary  life;  what  food  article  is  better  or 
cheaper  than  clean  milk? 

The  State  Department,  whether  from  Albany  or 
through  the  Cornell  Agricultural  College,  should  enlist 
the  co-operation  of  the  local  boards  of  health,  who 
should  be  able  to  influence  and  show  the  physicians 
who  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  clean  milk,  just 
what  it  can  do  for  their  patients  and  the  community, 
and  thus  assist  them.  If  the  local  boards  of  health  or 
a  number  of  the  prominent  physicians  can  be  got  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  milk  commission  as  in  New  York 
City,  much  has  been  accomplished,  and  the  market 
is  started.  Then  the  farmer  must  be  shown  how. 
There  are  some  details  which  are  extremely  important 
and  these  are  all  within  the  mastery  of  the  enter¬ 
prising  dairyman.  The  New  York  City  Milk  Com¬ 
mission  have  an  inspector,  Mrs.  Coke,  who  has 
proved  very  efficient  in  visit  in"  the  farms  and  showing 
the  dairymen  just  what  was  necessary.  There  have  been 
some  objections  to  this  matter  being  done  by  a  woman, 
but  this  particular  woman  has  overcome  these  very 
effectively,  and  has  proven  a  blessing  to  many  farms 
that  she  has  visited,  not  only  in  assisting  with  the 
production  of  “certified  mi'1-”  but  also  in  other  ways. 
If  the  State  could  take  up  this  work  and  employ  such 
a  fit  person  much  good  would  result,  and  if  the  far¬ 
mers  had  this  matter  properly  brought  before  them 
at  conventions,  Grange  meetings  and  institutes,  it 
would  be  a  great  educational  work,  as  wed  as  giving  the 
farmer  a  good  price  for  his  product.  The  result  of 
this  would  be  felt  throughout  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
State,  as  the  more  milk  that  is  sold  at  a  price  bringing 
good  returns  to  the  farmer,  the  better  will  be  the  prices 
obtainable  for  other  high-class  products,  such  as  cream, 
butter  and  cheese. 

A  very  valuable  agenev  in  assisting  the  physicians 
throughout  the  State  is  found  in  the  book  written  by 
the  eminent  specialist,  Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin,  entitled  “The 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Infant  Feeding.”  This  is  a 
book  that  every  enterprising  dairyman  should  possess; 
it  is  not  only  valuable  in  every  household,  but  there 
are  various  chapters  on  milk  which  are  important,  and 
go  to  show  how  the  specialists  regard  the  importance 
of  the  milk  question.  There  are  other  helpful  books 
but  not  many  dealing  directly  upon  this  subjects  of 
“certified  milk.”  One  of  these  is  “Clean  Milk,”  by  Dr. 
Belcher,  with  an  introductory  chapter  by  Dr.  Parks. 
This  is  very  helpful  in  the  production  of  milk.  The 
fifty  dairy  rules  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  of  Washington,  which  were  compiled 
by  Prof.  R.  A.  Pearson,  now  of  Cornell  University, 
form  the  foundation  of  much  of  the  practical  work 
which  has  been  done  along  the  line  of  producing  clean 
milk.  With  Prof.  Pearson  at  the  Cornell  Agricultural 
College,  the  dairy  interests  of  New  York  State  will 
certainly  be  greatly  increased,  and  he  will  be  especially 
helpful  to  all  dairymen  wishing  to  produce  a  pure 
sanitary  milk.  e.  n.  e. 
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POTATOES  LEFT  IN  THE  GROUND . 

The  reports  of  many  acres  of  potatoes  that  for  the 
scarcity  of  labor  were  not  dug  were  true,  and  while  but 
few  in  any  one  section  could  be  found,  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  it  would  amount  to  a  good  many  acres.  These 
fields  would  not  be  found  on  200-acre  farms,  but  on 
those  having  three,  the  third  one  being  a  little  behind 
hand,  which  is  usually  useless  to  the  owner.  It  is  noth¬ 
ing  unusual  for  potatoes  to  freeze  and  thaw  during 
Winter,  and  come  through  all  right;  but  the  soil  must 
be  dry,  stony  and  rolling,  so  the  tubers  will  not  rot.  On 
the  side  of  a  knoll  which  is  covered  with  snow,  which 
protects  them  somewhat,  will  be  found  most  of  the  per¬ 
fect  ones.  On  my  side  hills  that  are  composed  of  natu¬ 
ral  potato  soil  they  grow  wild  in  the  meadows  year 
after  year,  but  I  rarely  see  one  on  the  clay  flat.  A  few 
of  those  that  are  missed  in  digging  come  up  every 
year,  and  if  left  and  cared  for  give  the  largest  and 
earliest  tubers  we  can  get.  I  have  won  premiums  on 
them.  One  man  in  plowing  two  acres  picked  up  about 
10  bushels  of  fine,  sound  tubers,  but  the  rest  of  the  crop 
had  vanished.  Potatoes  wintered  in  this  way  are 
the  best  seed  that  can  be  obtained,  and  will  give 
the  largest  yield  before  they  sprout  or  dry  out, 
but  it  is  a  very  risky  method  of  storing.  Better 
to  bury  them.  We  can,  however,  learn  a  lesson 
from  them,  and  note  that  the  fresh,  early  and 
deep-planted  tubers,  nature’s  way,  are  much 
superior  to  our  artificial  methods  of  using  dried 
up,  sprout-broken,  little  pieces,  shallow-covered 
apology  for  seed.  I  once  knew  of  about  200 
bushels  being  harvested  in  the  Spring,  and  sold 
at  good  prices.  1  ne  tubers  that  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed  will  sprout  and  grow,  but  would  leave 
too  many  vacant  places  to  be  profitable.  Those 
I  spoke  of,  my  own,  had  been  planted  between 
the  rows  of  new-set  blackberries,  and  as  the 
ground  was  mellow  and  kept  cultivated,  they  had 
a  good  chance.  There  would  not  be  anything 
to  hinder  a  man  from  planting  the  field  to  pota¬ 
toes  the  second  year  in  the  regular  manner,  as 
those  that  come  up  between  the  rows  are  easily 
killed  by  cultivating.  I  doubt  any  one’s  success 
in  growing  a  crop  the  second  year  without  re¬ 
planting.  The  ground  would  be  too  hard,  and 
weedy,  unless  plowed  and  worked.  It  might  be 
cut  up  early  in  Spring  before  the  tubers  started, 
and  harrowed  often  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and 
make  a  partial  success  of  it.  c.  e.  chapman. 


THINNING  APPLES  BY  HAND. 

I  have  had  two  years’  experience  in  thinning 
apples  in  large  quantities,  and  am  satisfied  it 
pays  when  one  grows  good  fruit.  Hired  men 
take  ladders  and  go  over  the  trees  and  remove 
the  imperfect  and  surplus  fruit  with  the  fingers. 

One  must  be  careful  to  look  at  each  specimen 
to  be  left,  and  see  that  it  is  perfect,  and  all  that 
are  scabby,  stung,  wormy  or  unshapely  should 
be  pulled  off.  The  picker  should  place  a  finger 
and  thumb  on  the  twig  to  keep  it  from  breaking 
off  while  he  breaks  sidewise  with  the  other 
hand.  The  Codling  moth  is  often  found  be¬ 
tween  apples  that  touch  each  other,  and  every 
bunch  should  be  thinned  to  one,  and  if  there  are 
too  many  fruit  spurs  along  the  limbs  and  all  are 
full  there  may  still  be  too  many  left  for  the  good 
of  the  trees.  With  early  apples  the  thinning 
should  begin  about  t tie  first  of  June,  and  with 
Winter  varieties  soon  after  that;  the  farther 
north  the  later  it  may  be  done.  The  grower  can 
afford  to  pay  as  much  per  day  to  thin  fruit  as  he 
can  to  have  it  picked  when  ripe.  The  fruit  must 
be  picked  when  ripe,  and  if  part  of  it  is  picked 
when  small  the  remainder  can  be  gathered  when 
ripe  in  much  less  time  than  it  could  be  picked  if 
none  had  been  removed  earlier.  The  small  green  ones 
can  be  taken  off  and  dropped  on  the  ground  faster  than 
ripe  ones  can  be  harvested,  so  I  consider  it  as  cheap  to 
pick  part  of  it  in  the  Summer  and  the  remainder  when 
ripe,  as  to  leave  all  on  the  trees  to  mature,  and  pick 
them  at  one  time. 

We  will  suppose  a  tree  capable  of  producing  five 
barrels  of  fruit  without  thinning,  and  that  will  run 
1,000  specimens  to  the  barrel,  or  5,000  apples  to  the  tree. 
If  2,000  had  been  thinned  off  there  should  still  be  3,000; 
that  would  make  five  barrels  of  600  each,  or  if  3,000 
had  been  removed  there  would  be  nearly  as  many  bar¬ 
rels  that  would  run  about  400  to  the  barrel.  How  about 
the  price  when  they  are  sold?  Where  they  have  been 
judiciously  thinned  nearly  all  will  go  in  for  first-class, 
and  bring  fancy  prices.  Where  they  have  not  been 
thinned  one  can  count  on  throwing  out  as  many  as  one 
barrel  that  will  not  be  salable,  or  as  cheap  stuff.  Really 
there  will  be  more  good  fruit  for  sale  where  thinned, 
and  it  will  bring  a  great  deal  more  money  than  when 
not  thinned.  Apples  that  have  been  picked  from  trees 
well  sprayed  and  thinned  can  be  assorted  and  graded 
in  much  less  time  than  those  not  thinned;  in  fact,  it  is 


sometimes  so  difficult  to  grade  unthinned  apples  that  the 
man's  time  lost  in  looking  over  them  would  have  been 
long  enough  to  thin  them  properly.  A  person  can  thin 
fruit  at  a  cost  of  about  five  cents  per  barrel  for  what 
are  left  to  mature.  In  severe  cases  it  need  not  cost 
more  than  10  cents  per  barrel.  If  I  recall  the  facts  cor¬ 
rectly,  at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  last  year  in  some 
tests  in  thinning,  the  trees  that  were  thinned  produced 
more  bushels  than  those  not  thinned.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  there  will  be  fewer  bushels.  Theoretically 
and  practically  it  pays  to  thin  apples.  The  grower  can 
have  some  pride  when  he  grows  fruit  that  will  nearly 
all  do  to  pack  as  good,  and  it  will  keep  far  better  if  it  is 
handled  properly.  Well-grown  specimens  have  better 
flavor  than  have  runts.  Trees  that  have  been  thinned 
and  sprayed  well  to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  will  form 
fruit  buds  to  bear  the  following  year,  and  if  the  tree 
is  not  overburdened  with  its  crop  it  will  bear  every  year 
under  favorable  conditions.  We  have  had  trees  bear 
full  for  several  years,  and  they  will  not  do  so  when 
allowed  to  bear  all  that  may  set  on  the  trees  in  a  good 
year.  The  best  growers  will  come  to  it  in  the  future 


and  make  money,  and  the  ones  that  do  not  thin  along 
with  the  spraying  will  not  succeed  as  well.  People  who 
do  not  know  about  the  thinning  think  a  man  reckless  or 
foolish  to  see  how  many  apples  are  pulled  off  and 
dropped  on  the  ground.  It  takes  courage  to  have  so 
many  taken  off,  and  too  often  there  will  be  twice  as 
many  left  as  there  should  be.  In  July  a  tree  may  look 
as  though  it  has  been  thinned  too  severely,  and  in  Octo¬ 
ber  it  will  appear  to  have  twice  as  many  as  it  should 
on  it.  u.  t.  cox. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. 

FARMING  ON  A  BUSINESS  BASIS. 

O.  J.  B.,  writing  upon  the  above  subject  on  page 
461,  concludes  with  the  statement  that  he  sees  no  reason 
why  such  a  combination  of  labor  and  capital  should 
not  be  successful.  I  thought  just  so  when  the  Ver¬ 
mont  dairy  farm  on  which  I  was  raised  was  to  be  sold. 
I  bought  it,  stocked  it  with  good  dairy  cows,  good 
swine  and  poultry,  engaged  a  man  whom  I  con¬ 
sidered  fairly  capable  and  enterprising  to  run  the  farm 
for  a  fixed  sum.  The  farm  should  keep  20  cows  and 
team.  The  plan  was  to  do  considerable  in  poultry. 


besides.  Three  years  have  flown,  and  I  feel  my  hail 
grow  gray  with  almost  every  report  I  get.  I  should  say 
that  I  am  able  to  be  at  the  farm  during  July  and 
August  and  only  for  an  occasional  visit  besides.  The 
enterprise  of  my  man  seems  to  have  vanished  into  thin 
air,  and  the  spirit  of  a  weary  hired  man  has  come  in 
its  place;  one  who  works  somewhat  with  his  hands,  but 
uses  very  little  his  head  and  heart.  The  cows  have 
been  fairly  well  managed,  but  both  pigs  and  hens  very 
poorly.  Economy  seems  not  to  be  thought  of.  I  have 
kept  on  hoping  things  would  mend,  but  I  have  about 
concluded  that  what  I  am  asking  is  beyond  any  man 
that  I  could  get  to  take  the  position.  He  is  expected 
to  take  a  warm,  live  interest  in  a  farm  and  in  stock 
that  he  does  not  own.  He  feels  no  serious  responsi¬ 
bility  about  the  bills  at  the  end  of  the  month.  With 
these  props  and  spurs,  that  the  owner  has  to  urge  him 
on,  removed,  can  he  be  expected  to  take  the  patient, 
constant  care,  exercise  the  economy  and  take  the  deep 
interest  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  farm,  that 
will  ensure  success?  I  take  success  to  mean  a  good 
living  and  something  more  for  himself  and  a  small 
margin  for  me. 

I  am  willing  to  furnish  everything  necessary. 
The  farm  is  a  very  good  one.  But  I  am  not  able 
to  run  it  unless  it  pays  expenses.  The  trouble 
with  my  man  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
intellectual  side  of  farming  does  not  appeal  to 
him.  The  same  thin;  is  true  in  a  large  measure 
among  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood.  If  I 
could  find  a  young  man  who  would  consider  the 
running  of  this  farm  successfully  to  be  an  intel¬ 
lectual  problem  worth  his  best  efforts,  I  could 
see  success,  but  I  despair  of  getting  such  a  man 
to  take  the  place.  Of  course  there  are  many 
conditions  that  I  cannot  give  in  this  letter,  with¬ 
out  making  it  far  too  long.  I  only  wish  to  give 
enough  of  the  conditions  to  make  my  point 
clear.  s.  e.  w. 

Massachusetts. 


1 /ETCH  WITH  RYE. 

On  page  462  I  note  the  inquiry  in  regard  to 
vetch  with  rye.  I  also  would  like  a  little  infor¬ 
mation  along  this  line,  but  a  little  different  from 
that  asked  for  by  this  inquirer.  From  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  can  gather  I  hardly  think  it  would 
pay  to  sow  in  the  Fall  and  plow  under  the  next 
Spring,  as  rye  to  be  a  success  plowed  under 
should  not  be  more  than  one  foot  to  15  inches 
high.  The  way  I  want  to  use  it  is  this:  Sow 
in  the  Fall  with  rye  that  I  want  to  make  a 
crop.  Pasture  all  I  can  not  to  interfere  with  the 
rye  making  a  crop,  then  allow  the  rye  and  vetch 
full  sway,  and  when  the  rye  is  ripe  turn  in  the 
hogs  and  sheep,  and  let  them  harvest  the  crop. 
I  am  told  that  the  vetch  does  not  ripen  its  seed 
all  at  once,  but  that  it  produces  bloom  and 
ripens  seed  for  a  considerable  length  of  time; 
that  it  cannot  be  harvested  to  save  all  the  seed 
that  the  continuous  blooming  will  produce.  The 
seed  that  is  not  saved  when  an  attempt  is  made 
to  harvest  the  crop  falls  to  the  ground,  and  is 
ready  to  come  on  when  the  weather  conditions 
favor  its  sprouting. 

If  it  is  sown  with  rye  with  the  object  of  in¬ 
creasing  pasturage,  and  none  of  it  harvested  any 
other  way,  what  will  be  the  result  when  the 
volunteer  crop  of  rye  comes  on?  From  what  1 
can  learn  the  vetch  will  be  very  strongly  in 
evidence.  Still  further,  when  this  land  is  plowed 
for  corn  the  year  after  the  volunteer  rye,  vetch 
and  clover  have  had  full  sway,  will  the  vetch 
seed  in  the  soil  spring  up  and  embrace  the 
corn  support,  and  become  a  greater  pest  than 
morning  glories  in  some  sections?  This  query 
is  the  one  that  concerns  me  most.  Who  can  help  me 
out?  My  object  is  to  carry  land  in  rotation  and  get 
all  the  pasture  possible,  and  save  the  expense  of  har¬ 
vesting  the  rye  crop.  john  m.  jamison. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 


CEMENT  IN  SILO.— I  saw  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  an  in¬ 
quiry  about  a  silo  plastered  with  cement.  I  helped  to 
build  one  last  Summer,  about  the  same  plan  he  has,  with 
2x4  studding  one  foot  apart;  10  feet  wide  and  26  feet 
high.  We  made  a  concrete  bed,  and  the  carpenter  made 
a  ring  with  notches  one  for1  apart.  There  he  set 
the  studding  in,  and  then  he  put  2  x  4  niece  between 
each  stud  every  30  inches,  spiked  with  20-penny  nails 
and  two  iron  bands  around  the  silo  ~~*ewed  together. 
The  inside  we  used  ceiling  lata  four  feet  long,  soaked  to 
bend  them  in,  and  a  five-penny  nail  at  every  stud,  and 
two  coats  cement,  the  last  one  flowed  down,  and  the  next 
day  a  cement  wash  to  close  every  crack.  This  one  gave 
perfect  satisfaction.  They  filled  it  to  the  top,  and  it 
was  perfect  in  every  way.  We  have  done  the  cement 
work;  that  is  my  trade,  and  I  will  answer  any  questions. 

Zionsville,  Pa.  D.  b.  m. 


A  SEEDLING  GOOSEBERRY.  Fig.  219. 
See  Rmallsms,  Page  510. 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS 

Prizes  are  awarded  this  week  as  follows: 

The  Average  Farmer. 

We  often  hear  of  the  average  farmer.  By 
the  average  farmer  we  mean  not  the  best 
farmer  nor  the  poorest.  When  we  say  that 
a  man  is  an  average  farmer  we  mean  that 
he  does  things  as  most  farmers  do  them. 
Permit  us  to  say  that  we  do  not  think  that 
the  average  farmer  is  a  very  good  example 
to  pattern  after.  The  average  farmer  in  the 
United  States  produces  25  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre.  In  many  communities  where  this 
is  the  average  production,  there  are  other 
farmers  that  produce  two  and  three  times 
this  amount  on  soil  of  no  greater  fertility. 
The  average  man  in  this  world  is  not  a 
very  high  type  of  man.  The  eternal  strug¬ 
gle  of  all  of  us  should  he  to  get  away  from 
t lie  average  way  of  doing  things.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  are  to  do  uncommon 
things  necessarily,  hut  that  we  are  to  do 
common  things  in  an  uncommon  way.  The 
man  with  uncommon  common  sense  is  the 
man  who  is  surest  to  succeed.  The  best 
prizes  of  this  world  go  to  the  men  who  can 
do  the  common  things  of  life  better  than 
other  people  can  do  them.  It  is  always  the 
extra  labor  and  skill  that  make  profit  for 
the  farmer.  The  farmer  who  produces  50 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  makes  a  good 
deal  more  than  twice  the  profit  he  would 
make  from  25  bushels  per  acre.  It  was 
never  more  difficult  for  a  man  to  get  along 
who  does  things  in  the  average  way,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  profits  were  never 
so  great  to  the  man  who  does  things  uncom¬ 
monly  well.  And  more  and  more  will  this 
be  true.  We  are  very  much  mistaken  if  the 
time  does  not  come  before  long  when  the 
farmer  who  can  secure  only  25  bushels  per 
acre  of  corn  in  an  average  year  cannot  make 
a  decent  living  for  himself  and  family. — 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Farmer. 

Beautifying  the  Cities. 

The  movement  to  beautify  the  cities  of  this 
country  is  becoming  widespread.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  It 
should  extend  to  every  municipality  of  the 
land,  should  Invade  every  village  and  should 
be  carried  into  the  country  itself.  No  su¬ 
premely  great  civilization  has  reached  full 
flower  till  it  has  been  manifested  in  artistic 
surroundings.  Greece  here  evolved  her  chief 
glory.  The  landscape  gardening  of  England  is 
a  more  certain  sign  of  her  high  civilization 
than  her  immense  navy  or  her  “far  flung  bat¬ 
tle  line.”  So  in  America  it  should  be  the 
dream  of  every  patriotic  citizen  io  make 
each  city  a  thing  of  art,  and  the  whole  land 
a  noble  poem  written  on  the  language  of 
grass,  of  flowers  and  of  trees.  No  country 
was  ever  blessed  with  a  better  natural  ground 
work.  Mountain  and  prairie,  hill  and  river 
all  lend  themselves  to  the  pleasing  task. 
The  marvelous  love  of  country  shown  by  the 
Japanese  comes  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
made  their  land  beautiful  enough  to  love. 
Why  cannot  Americans  create  for  themselves 
a  like  incentive  to  patriotism  of  the  highest 
and  best  sort?  Here  is  a  reform  worth 
while,  one  that  has  no  party  lines,  one  that 
contributes  to  religion,  education,  art  and  its 
effects  even  to  literature,  one  that  incul¬ 
cates  nation-love,  one  that  adds  to  the  social 
sense,  one  that  makes  for  the  enjoyment  and 
refinement  of  fhe  people. — Rutland,  Vt.,  Even¬ 
ing  News. 

Wires  Grounded  by  Cat. 

When  the  Bell  Telephone  Company’s  toll 
operator  in  Batavia  had  occasion  to  call  the 
central  office  in  Albion  yesterday  she  was 
able  to  get  the  north  town  only  a  portion  of 
the  time,  owing  to  the  grounding  of  the 
connections.  For  a  few  minutes  the  wires 
would  work  all  right  and  then  would  sud¬ 
denly  become  grounded.  After  trying  for 
some  time  to  locate  the  trouble,  Fred  Click, 
one  of  the  trouble  men,  was  sent  out  from 
here  to  inspect  the  line.  Click  tested  the 
wires  at  intervals,  but  did  not  find  the 
source  of  the  trouble  until  he  reached  a  pole 
a  short  distance  south  of  Albion,  where  he 
discovered  a  cat  lying  on  the  cross  arm  of 
the  pole.  Her  body  crossed  two  of  the 
wires,  forming  a  ground,  but  whenever  she 
rose  the  wires  would  work  all  right.  Glick. 
climbed  the  pole  and  took  the  cat  to  tht 
ground.  No  trouble  was  experienced  after 
that.  From  people  in  the  vicinity  Glick 
learned  that  a  dog  chased  the  cat  up  the 
pole  on  Thursday  night,  and  that  it  re¬ 
mained  there,  being  afraid  to  climb  down. 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  trouble  from 
a  cause  like  that  of  which  the  linemen  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Batavia  exchange  ever 
heard.--Batavia,  N.  Y.,  News. 


Lime  and  Sulphur  for  Rabbits. 

J.  E.  8.,  Columbia.  N.  J. — Have  you  ever 
heard  of  spraying  with  lime  salt  and  sulphur, 
late  in  the  Fall  for  the  San  Jos6  scale  and 
to  keep  rabbits  from  barking  young  trees  at 
same  time,  and  do  you  think  it  would  be 
practical  ? 

Ans. — We  have  not  heard  of  this  use. 
If  we  could  make  the  wash  stay  on  the 
trees,  Bunny  would  never  come  back  for 
a  second  bite.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
wash  will  not  stick  through  the  Winter. 
For  apple  trees  white  lead  and  oil  is 
better. 


LIME  AND  SULPHUR  SPRAY. 

I  used  some  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  so  I  have  had 
only  little  experience  with  it.  It  seems 
to  prevent  leaf-curl  about  the  same  as  the 
strong  Bordeaux  I  used  in  same  orchard 
at  the  same  time ;  further  than  this  I  have 
not  as  yet  noticed  any  difference.  I  am 
trying  the  Hitchings  plan  on  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  each  of  apple,  plum  and  pears,  and 
will  include  cherry  and  peach  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  A.  I.  LOOP. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  has  been  the  general  experience  here 
with  peach  trees  that  those  to  which  the 
lime  and  sulphur  wash  has  been  applied 
during  the  Winter  or  Spring  have  been 
but  little  troubled  with  leaf-curl.  This 
seems  to  be  fully  as  good,  if  not  a  better 
remedy,  than  the  Bordeaux  Mixture.  A 
little  damage  has  been  done  to  the  peach 
twigs  by  the  use  of  this  material,  but  the 
damage  has  not  been  great.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  difficulty  of  making  the  mix¬ 
ture  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  trouble  in 
applying  it,  we  would  consider  it  as  a  per¬ 
fect  wash  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the 
San  Jose  scale  and  preventing  leaf-curl. 
As  it  is,  we  have  nothing  better,  and  if 
we  could  induce  the  people  to  use  it  gen¬ 
erally  we  would  have  but  little  to  fear 
from  the  scale.  w.  j.  green. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station. 

Only  a  few  hundred  trees  of  our  own 
orchards  were  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur 
spray  this  season.  Our  plant  was  busy 
all  the  time  making  spray  liquid  for  our 
neighbors’  trees.  Our  trees  sprayed  this 
Spring  show  good  foliage,  not  much  if  any 
leaf-curl,  which  has  been  our  experience 
preceding  seasons.  In  portions  of  the 
orchard  not  sprayed,  particularly  where 
great  damage  is  apparent  from  the  past 
two  Winters’  severe  cold,  leaf-curl  is  very 
bad,  worse  than  we  have  experienced 
before.  The  wash  appears  to  give  good 
healthy  foliage,  clean  glossy  bark  on  the 
limbs  and  body  of  the  tree,  also  it  appears 
to  have  killed  the  eggs  of  the  tent-cater¬ 
pillar  on  the  trees  where  applied.  Our 
success  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  we 
set  out  to  do  has  greatly  encouraged  the 
use  of  this  wash  in  this  section,  and  we 
believe,  with  reasonable  prudence  not  only 
can  we  keep  the  scale  fully  under  control, 
but  at  the  same  time  receive  much  benefit 
from  the  use  of  this  wash  in  other  ways. 

We  are  now  testing  its  value  in  use  on 
apple  trees  to  keep  out  borers;  dirt  taken 
away  to  the  roots  of  trees,  a  heavy  coat 
applied  around  the  lower  part  of  the  tree 
body  with  a  brush,  and  the  dirt  put  back 
again.  j.  norris  barnes. 

Connecticut. _ 

Ants  and  Aphids. 

N.  P.  Y.,  Crossville,  Til. — I  planted  an  or¬ 
chard  last  year.  There  are  thousands  of 
small  black  ants  on  the  trees;  they  suck  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  and  they  curl  under. 
There  is  also  a  small  light  green  fly  on  the 
same  leaves.  What  can  I  do  with  these 
pests?  The  ants  run  up  and  down  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  Could  I  place  a  hand  of  cotton 
on  trunk  and  keep  it  saturated  with  some¬ 
thing  obnoxious  to  them  that  would  not  harm 
the  tree?  The  trees  are  wen  cultivated  and 
growing  nicely.  I  pinched  the  ends  of  the 
twigs  off  to  keep  the  trees  small  and  to  in¬ 
duce  early  fruit.  I  want  apples  quickly  on  a 
small  tree. 

Ans. — It  is  not  the  ants  that  are  injur¬ 
ing  the  trees,  but  the  aphis  or  green  fly. 
Spray  thoroughly  with  a  soapy  emulsion, 
one  pound  laundry  soap  to  eight  gallons 
of  water,  applied  warm  ;  when  cold  it  is 
too  thick  to  spray.  Kerosene  emulsion,  di¬ 
luted  with  10  parts  of  water,  or  fish-oil 
soap,  one  pound  in  six  gallons  of  water, 
are  also  good,  but  the  laundry  soap  is 
always  at  hand.  The  ants,  however,  are 
a  nuisance,  because  they  “herd”  the  aphids 
for  the  sake  of  their  “honey-dew,”  a 
syrupy  excretion,  of  which  ants  are  fond. 
Some  species  of  plant-lice  are  practically 
dependent  upon  ants  for  their  existence; 
the  ants  store  their  eggs,  place  them  in 
a  favorable  place  for  hatching,  carry  the 
young  aphids  to  the  plants  upon  which 
they  are  to  feed,  and  “milk”  them  after¬ 
wards,  with  an  intelligence  that  suggests 
a  stock  raiser  or  dairyman.  For  this  rea¬ 


son  florists  always  discourage  ants  in  a 
greenhouse,  and  they  are  equally  unwel¬ 
come  in  an  orchard;  there  is  also  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  they  disseminate  scale.  Note 
where  their  hills  are  located,  and  then 
destroy  them  with  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
as  advised  by  Prof.  Slingerland  on  page 
508. 

Delivering  Mail  in  Homemade  Box. 

Reader  (No  Address.). — Would  a  rural 
route  mail  carrier  be  obliged  to  put  mail  in 
a  homemade  box  if  requested  to?  He  refuses 
to  do  this  and  says  the  law  will  not  let  him. 

Ans. — As  we  understand  the  law,  the 
carrier  may  refuse  to  put  letters  into  a 
box  which  has  been  condemned  by  an 
inspector.  The  Post  Office  Department 
specifies  a  number  of  boxes  which  are 
acceptable,  and  homemade  boxes  are  usu¬ 
ally  rcjecteu. 

Field  Peas  for  Stock. 

J.  IF.  G.  Grant,  Mich. — Can  some  one  tell 
me  if  iieid  peas’  have  much  feeding  value  for 
stock,  and  when  is  the  proper  time  of  growth 
to  cut  for  hay? 

Ans. — Canada  field  peas  make  good 
feed  for  stock  either  green  or  cured  as  dry 
fodder.  The  following  table  shows  how 
such  pea  vines  compare  with  other  fod¬ 
ders  : 

POUNDS  TO  THE  TON. 

Muscle  Fat  Pure 
makers  formers  fat 


Clover  hay . 155  800  29 

Timothy  hay .  75  825  20 

Corn  fodder.... .  48  680  9 

Pea  vines . 180  660  82 

Oat  hay . 100  870  26 


The  best  way  to  handle  field  peas  for 
fodder  is  to  sow  them  with  oats,  as  we 
have  often  described,  and  cut  all  together 
when  the  oats  are  soft  or  “in  the  milk.” 
At  about  this  time  little  pods  will  be 
found  on  the  pea  vines.  This  combina¬ 
tion  is  cured  about  like  clover  hay  and 
makes  a  very  good  substitute  for  it..  It 
is  too  late  now  to  sow  field  peas  in  our 
latitude  expecting  a  fair  crop,  as  they  do 
not  thrive  in  hot  weather.  Cow  peas  will 
do  better,  though  the  seed  is  scarce  and 
high.  _ 

I  used  caustic  soda  as  spray,  10  pounds  to 
50  gallons  water,  to  kill  San  Jose  scale,  but  it 
was  not  a  success  with  me.  as  a  largo  per 
cent  of  the  insects  are  alive  and  ready  for 
business.  E.  M.  w. 

Indiana. 

Hot  Water  For  Weeds. — I  have  seen  a 
few  ways  given  in  the  paper  of  destroying 
grass  and  weeds  in  brick  walks  or  yards 
paved  with  bricks.  I  have  found  that  I  can 
get  rid  of  them  quite  easily  by  pouring  on 
them  boiling  water ;  if  the  water  is  hot  one 
or  two  applications  fixes  them,  and  helps 
drive  away  the  ants  if  there  are  any. 

F.  R.  J. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowkers  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

The  U.S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  Are.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  #5. 
B.  B.Fahbney.  B. 120, Waynesboro, Pa 


Oil  A  perfect  steel  frame  siio  with  gunr- 

9ILVO  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer's  Clubs 
&  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


spavii 

aired  by  one 
dsminute 
treatment 


y  / LtMINC’S  Is  the  | 
quick  and  sure  spavin  cure. 
Thousands  oured  by  this 
wonderful  46-mlnute  method. 
Guaranteed  always  r  Free 
Book  about  Spavin,  Curb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  eto.Wrlte. 

FLE5IIN0  BROS.,  Chrmlito, 

222  Union  Stock  Ids. Chicago,  III. 


\v  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


LADIES,  ATTENTION ! 

SPECIAL  OFFER  ! 

For  sixty  (60)  days  only  this 
Magnificent  Oak.  Zinc  Top,  *1 4 

KITCHEN  CABINET. 

for  only  812.  Write  to-day  for 
catalog  and  full  description  to 

CORTLAND  KITCHEN  CABINET 
COMPANY  Cortland,  N,  Y. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants  Wyandottes. 

List  free.  C.  *A.  HALL,  Oak' Hi  11,  N.  Y. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  K2 

T  C.  KKV1TT.  Athcuia,  N.  J. 


rnn  C  A  |  C — Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 
lUn  OnLL  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  and  $2  per  bubhel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  K.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
--  'fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  termsof  distri- 
'butiou  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


100 


KINDS  APPLES 

_  _  All  varieties  for  summer,  fall 

and  winter.  Ben  Davis,  always  a  fa¬ 
vorite,  Baldwin,  Win©  8»p,  etc.  Trees  strong 
and  well  rooted,  noaithy,  shapely.  Ours  Is  tho 
best  climate  in  the  world  for  fruit  tree  dcrelop- 
Write  for  free  1904  catalogue. 
harrlHon’s  Nurseries,  Bx  29,  Berlin,  JId. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  seedlingtrres,(1.2 &3 

years  old.'  TheG.M. Bacon  Pecan  Co.  Inc.)  Dewitt.Ga 


CABBAGE  AND  CELERY  PLANTS.  stocky! 

transplanted  plants  from  best  seed.  Danish,  Flat 
Dutch.  Warren  Stone  Mason  and  8ure  Head,  $1.25  per 
1.000.  For  prices  on  Celery  plant  s  write  Frank  Shearer 
&  Son,  Market  Gardeners,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  CELERY  :  CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  only  81  per  1,000.  All  gcod  sorts  rt  ady 
in  July.  SLAYMaKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

For  Sale.— Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  with 
moss  in  baskets.  F.  O.  B.  here.  W  ito  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  15th. 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.  i 


CELERY 


PLANTS.  The  plants  have  an 
average  of  7  square i nches  of  space 
each  over  the  whole  field.  Very  stocky.  Fioni  im¬ 
ported  seed.  Golden  8elf  Blanching.  White  Plume, 
Giant  Pascal,  Golden  Heart, $1. 50  periOtO;  00c  per 500. 
/-a  a  DDA/'C  PLANTS,  $1  perl.OUO;  70c.  per 
VS  A  D  DAUb  500:  $7.50  per  10.0U1  Strong, 
stocky  plants  grown  in  rows  and  hoed  like  onions. 
Danish  Ballhead,  Surehead.  a  llfecasons.  Stone  Mason, 


APPLE  BARRELS.- Made  of  seasoned  stock 
**  guaranteed  to  stand.  You  will  need  them;  buy 
now  and  save  money.  Robt.  Gillies,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  ‘Monarch'1 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Kesults. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NIAGARA 

FRUIT  LADDER 

It  always  standsand  never 
rocks.  A  model  for 
strength,  lightness 
and  durability. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
BASSWO.D  LADDERS  for 
fruit  picking,  painting  and  tire 
purposes.  Also  crates,  boxes, 
and  fruit  packages.  Write  to 

BACON  &  CARPENTER, 

Appleton,  N.  Y. 


SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER 


i'he  Latest  and  Hest  FRUIT 
PICKER  on  the  market 
No  Bruising  of  Fr  it. 

No  Breaking  of  Branches. 

No  Danger  to  Life  or  Limb. 


Better  Fruit  for  the  Market 
Better  Prices  for  the  Pro¬ 
ducer. 

Cheap  in  Price  and  Simple  ia 
Construction. 


Order  one  by  Mail  at  once,  to  insure  delivery  in  time  for  crop. 

Price,  $2.50. 


LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  NONE  OTHERS  NEED  APPLY. 

Pat.  Granted.  YOU  HAVE  WAITED  LONG.  HERE  IT  IS. 


Address  SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER  CO..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  IN  1905. 


From  our  STRONG  POT  GROWN  PLANTS  offered  in  our  Su tamer  Catalogue.  A  full  crop  of  fruit 
ten  months  after  plants  are  set  out.  Plant  now,  we  have  the  best  varieties  for  market  t  nd  home 
use.  We  have  in  five-inch  pots,  x  ow  ready  for  planting  and  late  bloom,  all  the  best  hardy  Roses, 
Honeysuckle  and  Clematis;  also  Boston  and  English  Ivy.  A  full  line  of  selected  FRUITS  and 
ORNAMENTALS  for  Autumn  planting.  Stock  first  class.  Prices  reasonable. 

I  A  ItinC  PA  DC  PADnCWIWn  and  the  beautifying  and  enrichir  g  of  the  Home  ground  our  leading 
LANUouMlL  UAnULmriU  specialty.  We  will  be  pleased  to  call  ar  d  see  you  on  this  matter,  or 
call  at  our  Nurseries  and  see  our  stoek.  Our  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  tfc  CO.,  CORRTWAIjIj,  3NT.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

on  request.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
alto  for  early  green  food,  grazing 
and  hay  crop.  Special  circular 
free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1904. 
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NORTHERN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Pickle  Stock. — A  piece  of  ground 
that  has  produced  a  crop  of  spinach, 
lettuce  or  bunching  onions  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  by  marking  out 
furrows  four  feet  apart  with  a  plow 
and  applying  a  liberal  quantity  of  well- 
rotted  manure  in  the  bottom.  Cover  to 
the  original  level,  sow  the  seed  say  six  to 
eight  seeds  to  the  foot,  directly  above  the 
manure.  I  would  prefer  White  Spine  for 
late  sowing  (June  20)  ;  Long  Green  is 
very  desirable,  but  will  not  yield  as  many 
pickles.  Pickles  should  be  picked  often, 
whether  wanted  for  use  or  not.  If  large 
cucumbers  are  allowed  to  form  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  crop  of  pickles  will  be  poor. 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  has 
been  found  very  effective  in  preventing 
blight  and  the  depredations  of  the  striped 
beetle.  I  have  also  found  that  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  kerosene  mixed  with  nineteen 
of  air-slaked  lime  sprinkled  on  the  foli¬ 
age  will  make  them  seek  other  quarters. 

Most  varieties  of  bush  snap  beans  may 
be  planted  at  this  date  and  produce  a  fine 
crop  for  canning  or  pickling.  The  old  Ref¬ 
ugee  with  its  tender  semi-transparent  light 
green  pods,  has  been  my  favorite.  Ward- 
well’s  Kidney  Wax  or  Refugee  Wax  are 
good  varieties  if  yellow  beans  are  pre¬ 
ferred.  But  few  American  people  know  the 
value  of  Martynia  for  pickles.  Seed  sown 
at  this  date  in  a  warm  sunny  location  will 
produce  an  abundance  of  pods,  which 
should  be  picked  when  small  and  tender. 
Plants  should  not  stand  nearer  than  18 
inches  apart  in  the  row,  rows  three  feet 
apart.  Beets  sown  the  last  of  this  month 
will  have  ample  time  to  grow  to  the 
desired  size,  one  and  one-half  inches,  for 
pickling.  Detroit  Dark  Red  is  a  good 
variety;  I  have  used  Eclipse  and  found  it 
satisfactory. 

Peppers  may  be  set  betwen  early  cab¬ 
bage.  Frequent  and  shallow  hoeing  with 
an  occasional  handful  of  hen  manure 
well  worked  in  the  soil,  will  usually 
secure  a  fair  crop  if  the  cabbages  are 
pulled  out  early.  Tomato  plants  set  four 
feet  apart  between  rows  of  early  peas  and 
beans  at  the  last  cultivation,  and  treated 
same  as  advised  for  peppers,  will  supply 
the  table  with  some  choice  ripe  fruit  and 
lots  for  pickling.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower 
can  be  set  next  month. 


of  a  man,  with  a  few  that  make  a  stab  at 
more.  Husking  is  done  by  hand  on  the 
standing  stalks,  with  a  few  corn  harvesters 
and  shredders.  e.  t.  k. 

Lisbon,  III. 

I  used  a  silo  for  about  five  years ;  built 
the  first  one  in  this  county  that  I  know  of, 
but  having  disposed  of  our  cows  and  cattle 
had  no  further  use  for  it  and  as  the  bottom 
was  getting  bad  I  took  it  out  to  make  room 
for  hay.  I  was  very  well  pleased  with  the 
results  of  feeding  silage  and  I  do  not  see 
why  any  farmer  that  pretends  to  keep  up 
with  the  times  does  not  built  a  silo,  and 
build  a  good  one,  as  the  experimental  stage 
is  past  and  they  are  certainly  a  good  in¬ 
vestment.  We  feed  silage  to  horses  with¬ 
out  having  any  bad  results  or  any  trouble 
of  any  kind,  and  they  seemed  very  fond 
of  it.  We  never  used  anything  but  corn. 
We  had  some  silage  spoil  in  the  corners 
and  near  the  opening  and  had  to  throw  it 
out.  It  was  on  account  of  it  getting  air, 
and  whenever  it  does  either  through  the 
walls  or  by  not  being  packed  properly  it  will 
spoil.  But  unless  very  badly  spoiled  young 
catae  will  eat  it  all  right  and  I  never  saw 
any  bad  results.  a.  c. 

Knox.,  Pa. 

We  begin  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  dry 
enough  to  break,  using  a  three-horse  team 
to  one  man.  Some  prefer  walking,  others 
riding  plows.  I  prefer  the  riding  plows. 
We  usually  till  30  acres  to  the  team.  We 
use  the  spike-tooth  harrows,  going  over  the 
ground  twice,  then  with  a  two-horse  planter. 
Some  drill,  omers  check,  some  both  ways.  I 
prefer  check,  as  I  think  it  can  be  tilled  better. 
We  use  riding  cultivators.  Some  walk,  but  1  pre¬ 
fer  riding,  as  it  is  easier,  and  think  we  do  better 
work.  We  average  about  three  culti ratings 
to  make  a  crop.  Some  will  harrow  the  corn 
after  it  is  up,  as  the  ground  is  in  a  better 
condition  then  to  cultivate.  We  are  able 
then  to  raise  a  fair  crop,  but  could  be  im¬ 
proved  wonderfully  if  the  average  farmers 
would  not  crop  corn  after  corn  so  much, 
and  would  rotate  to  clover  more,  as  clover 
does  well  here,  as  well  as  east  of  us  in 
Indiana.  I  was  raised  in  that  State  where 
i  hey  raise  lots  of  clover.  I  am  sowing  clover, 
for  I  have  tried  it  long  enough  to  know  it 
pays.  I  will  sow  one  piece  in  my  corn  at 
i  he  last  cultivation  this  season,  as  I  want  to 
hurry  it  to  grass.  It  will  be  my  first  piece 
to  seed  that  way.  Here  the  farmers  think  it 
does  not  pay  to  cut  ,^eir  corn  up  on  account 
of  the  expense,  and  that  it  makes  the  land 
poorer,  so  the  main  practice  is  to  pasture 
the  stock,  but  my  experience  tells  me  to  cut 
ui>,  as  I  get  more  feed  and  better  feed,  and 
save  the  tramping  of  the  ground.  d.  e.  s. 

Lakewood,  Ill. 

In  the  prairie  lands  of  Illinois  and  Indiana 
are  located  the  great  corn  farms  of  the 
United  States,  The  attention  of  the  farmer 
is  given  solely  to  the  production  of  corn.  One 
great  hindrance  to  progress  in  corn  raising  in 
ihe  combe*.,  is  that  renters  cultivate  the  land. 


utilize  the  important  facts  brought  out  by  sci¬ 
entific  research.  Then  the  yield  of  g’.ain  per 
acre  will  be  doubled.  The  yield  at  present 
is  from  40  to  80  bushels.  Small  farmers 
with  good  brains  are  beginning  to  reach  the 
100-bushel  per  acre  mark.  A  few  have  gone 
beyond  that  enormous  yield.  w.  n.  a. 

Winslow,  Ind. 

The  cornfields  in  this  vicinity  (Osage 
County)  are  not  what  would  be  called  large 
fields,  being  from  20  to  100  acres,  but  the 
manner  of  cultivation  is  practically  the  same; 
40  acres  or  about  as  much  as  one  man  and 
team  can  do  justice  to.  Of  course  it  will  not 
occupy  all  of  his  time  through  the  season.  To 
do  the  job  with  the  least  expenditure  of  labor 
the  field  should  be  gone  over  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible  when  the  circumstances  are  just  right. 
As  a  matter  of  course  different  farmers  use 
different  means  and  tools  to  accomplish  the 
same  end  according  to  their  several  ideas. 
Our  most  practical  tanners  use  different  tools 
according  to  make-up  of  the  land.  What  we 
consider  the  best  practice  is  to  use  a  lister 
with  subsoil  attachment,  and  throw  out  the 
furrows  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  ground 
will  work  well ;  never  work  land  when  wet 
and  heavy.  Then  at  planting  time  relist, 
opening  the  ridges  with  the  same  implement 
as  at  first,  not  forgetting  the  subsoil  attach¬ 
ment.  To  plant  this  we  use  a  two-row 
planter  with  drill  attachment.  If  the  soil 
was  in  good  shape  at  every  stage  and  work 
well  done  it  will  make  a  good  seed  bed  for 
the  corn.  To  work  this  field  commence  as 
soon  as  the  corn  is  up  a  few  inches  and  the 
soil  is  in  working  order.  With  a  two-horse 
riding  disk  cultivator  throw  the  dirt  away 
l'rem  the  corn  lightly  the  first  time  over ; 
after  that  towards  the  corn,  setting  the  disk 
to  cut  the  weeds  and  throw  but  little  dirt 
until  the  last  time  over,  when  it  will  be  best 
to  throw  dirt  to  the  corn,  and  ridge  it  a  little. 
We  consider  it  good  practice  thoroughly  to 
plow  the  ground  every  three  or  four  years. 
In  that  case  we  use  a  two-row  check-row 
planter  to  put  the  corn  in.  For  this  cultiva¬ 
tion  we  go  over  It  twice  with  a  smoothing 
harrow,  once  just  before  the  corn  is  up,  again 
when  about  four  or  five  inches  high  ;  then  fol¬ 
low  with  a  two-horse  six-shovel  riding  corn 
plow  and  use  the  disk  to  ridge  up.  As  for 
the  number  of  times  to  go  over  it  depends  on 
the  season,  the  weather  and  the  energy  of  the 
man  behind  the  team.  There  should  be  no 
laying  by  until  the  corn  is  too  large  for  a 
team  to  go  through  it.  On  rolling  land  that 
is  liable  to  wash  would  recommend  working 
up  and  down  the  slope  that  each  furrow 
mav  carry  off  its  own  water. 

June  14  I  had  finished  housing  the  first  cut¬ 
ting  of  Alfalfa;  average  1(4  ton  to  the  acre 
on  thin  upland.  e.  k.  tekky. 

Osage  Co.,  Kan. 


THE  HUMANE  ELASTIC  CHECK  LOOP! 

Saves  breaking  of  checks.  Cannot  jump  off  the  hook. 

Ease 
and 
Com¬ 
fort 
for 
the 

Horse. 

Sent 
on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  30c  J.  A.  STAPLES.  Marlborough.  Ulster 
Co.,  N.  Y.  In  ordering  state  kind  of  check  hook  used. 


THE  HENDRICKS 

BALING 
PRESS. 

Write  for  our  new 
Catalogue . 

D,  B.  Hendricks  &  Co,, 

Cornell  Street, 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


LIFE  SAVED  BY  SWAMP-ROOT 

I  he  Wonderful  Kidney,  Liver  and 
Bladder  Remedy. 

SAMPLE  BOTTLE  SENT  FREE  BY  MAIL. 

Swamp-Root,  discovered  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  kidney  and  bladder  specialist, 
promptly  cures  kidney,  liver,  bladder  and 
uric  acid  troubles. 

Some  of  the  early  symptoms  of  weak 
kidneys  are  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back, 
rheumatism,  dizziness,  headache,  ner¬ 
vousness,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  gravel 
or  calculi,  bloating,  sallow  complexion, 
puffy  or  dark  circles  under  the  eyes,  sup¬ 
pression  of  urine,  or  compelled  to  pass 
water  often  day  or  night. 

The  mild  and  extraordinary  effect  of 
the  world-famous  kidney  remedy,  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  is  soon  realized. 
It  stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful 
cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases.  If 
you  need  a  medicine  you  should  have 
the  best. 

Swamp-Root  is  not  recommended  for 
everything,  but  if  you  have  kidney,  liver 
bladder  or  uric  acid  trouble  you  will  fina 
it  just  the  remedy  you  need. 

Sold  by  druggists  in  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  sizes.  You  may  have  a  sample 
bottle  of  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root  and  a 
pamphlet  that  tells  all  about  it,  including 
many  of  the  thousands  of  letters  received 
from  sufferers  cured,  both  sent  free  by 
mail.  Write  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  and  please  he  sure  to  men¬ 
tion  that  you  read  this  generous  offer 
in  the  New  York  “Rural  New-Yorker.” 
Don’t  make  any  mistake,  hut  remember 
the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root,  and  the  address,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


Dural  Mail  Many  new  routes  will  go  in  this  year.  We 
nuidl  mail  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
Sends  in  a  petition.  BAy  CDCCto  ^rst  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  DUA  I  VI  CL  CL  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Southwick 

Two  Horse  Full  Circle  . 

BALING  PRESSES 

make  the  solid  compact  bales 

that  fill  cars  and  save  freight.  xt  f  d 

Capacity  opening  is 

Guaranteed  almost  double 

12  to  18  the  size  of  others, 

tons  a  Low  bridge — 7  inches 

day,  ,  high— for  horses  to  step 

over.  Strong,  safe,  light. 
Adapted  to  bank  barns.  40 
Sizes  and  Styles,  Horse  and  Steam 

Power,  Wood  or  Steel  Construction. 

'  SANDWICH  MFG.  CO., 

157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  lit. 


A  Few  Essentials. — Celery  that  has 
been  sown  in  the  open  must  have  water 
and  attention,  such  as  weeding,  hoeing  and 
liberal  application  of  nitrate  of  soda,  care 
being  taken  not  to  put  the  nitrate  on  the 
foliage.  Where  only  a  few  hundred  plants 
are  wanted  for  family  use  plants  from  the 
seed  bed  pricked  out  three  inches  apart  in 
a  cold  frame  make  much  the  finest  stock. 
After  pricking  out  shade  for  a  few  days 
with  a  bran  sack.  Tomatoes  set  the  last 
of  May  should  now  be  in  bloom ;  a  good 
handful  of  hen  manure  well  worked  around 
the  plants  at  this  time  will  be  enough  fer¬ 
tilizer  to  carry  through  to  a  good  crop.  En¬ 
dive  should  be  sown  now  for  Fall  and 
Winter  salads.  J.  jeannin,  jr. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CORN  CROP. 

Most  farmers  have  about  50  acres  in  corn, 
and  the  same  amount  in  oats.  The  oat 
ground  is  Fall-plowed  for  corn  and  the  corn 
ground  goes  into  oats  the  next  Spring.  The 
ground  is  disked  twice  for  corn  and  harrowed 
two  or  three  limes;  then  as  soon  as  the  corn 
is  large  enough  it  is  cultivated.  Most  farmers 
cultivate  four  to  five  times,  twice  with  six- 
shovel  cultivator  and  two  or  three  times  with 
four-shovel  scraper.  f.  a. 

Gardner,  Ill. 

The  growing  of  a  corn  crop  will  com¬ 
mence  the  Fall  before  by  plowing  the  oat 
stubble.  In  case  of  sod  or  the  planting  of 
corn  two  years  the  plowing  is  done  in  the 
Spring.  As  soon  as  the  land  will  work  well 
it  is  cut  with  the  disk,  dragged  with  a  steel- 
lover  harrow,  planted  three  feet  six  inches 
each  way,  dragged  twice,  worked  four  times 
wiiii  a  tool  very  much  like  the  “Buckeye” 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  only  with  eight  shovels 
instead  of  four,  and  the  Little  Boy 
as  shown  with  J.  Grant  Morse  on  it,  only  we 
cut  out  the  cover  and  the  “kicking  up”  of 
the  horses.  The  team  force  is  four,  and 
on  some  of  the  large  fields,  six  horses  on  a 
gang  plow,  disk,  or  drag,  while  the  manure 
spreader,  the  double-row  cultivator,  and  stalk 
cutter  take  three.  Forty  acres  is  expected 


Large  tracts  are  owned  by  wealthy  individu¬ 
als  or  companies,  who  often  are  engaged  in 
commercial  lines,  and  give  little  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  their  farms.  Farming  in 
this  great  corn  area  is  carried  on  in  a  large 
way.  Fields  are  large  and  bounded  by  imag¬ 
inary  line  fences.  Farm  labor  is  scarce  and 
wages  are  naturally  high.  The  system  of 
corn  cultivation  is  such  as  to  require  the 
minimum  amount  of  labor.  One  man  is 
enough  for  two  teams.  Riding  tools  are  used 
altogether.  Usually  the  hired  man  is  given 
four  horses  worked  abreast  to  a  breaking 
plow,  having  two  gangs.  The  disk  harrow, 
smoothing  harrow,  etc.,  are  large  to  require 
the  double  team.  Much  of  this  land  Is  a 
black  loam  soil  with  comparatively  little  clay. 
It  is  full  of  humus  and  is  easily  worked  down 
into  a  fine  mellow  seed-bed.  After  breaking, 
the  msK  barrow  is  used  and  is  followed  by 
a  smoothing  harrow  or  drag.  It  is  then 
ready  for  the  check-rower  or  corn  planter. 
Disking  the  land  before  breaking  it  practiced 
by  a  few  good  farmers.  This  permits  a  thor- 
ougn  working  of  the  under  side  of  the  furrow 
slice. 

The  hills  are  about  3(4  feet  apart,  with 
three  stalks  to  the  hill.  Here  the  riding 
cultivator  with  the  eagle  claws  is  replacing 
the  old  four-hoed  kind.  The  weeder  Is  found 
on  a  number  of  these  great  corn  farms  and 
does  good  service  on  this  loose  black  land. 
The  cultivation  is  more  extensive  than  in 
past  years.  The  weed  problem  was  once  the 
great  factor  to  deal  with  in  the  corn  belt. 
As  the  land  gets  older  farmers  are  learning 
the  value  of  a  dust  mulch,  and  have  tools 
tnat  work  the  top  surface  rapidly.  Corn  re¬ 
ceives  from  three  to  five  cultivations.  One 
man  with  four  horses  is  supposed  to  break, 
plant  and  cultTvate  from  40  to  60  acres.  On 
large  farms  60  acres  Is  the  required  area  for 
one  man.  As  a  rule  the  crop  is  left  to  do  its 
own  wav  after  it  gets  about  shoulder  high. 
Late  cultivation  with  t**e  one-horse  harrow  is 
seldom  practiceu  on  i-iese  large  corn  farms. 

The  grain  is  sent  to  market.  The  corn  is 
gathered  from  the  stalk  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
dry  enough  to  crib.  The  fodder  is  left  in  the 
field.  The  corn  binder  is  gradually  entering 
the  corn  area,  and  with  the  keeping  of  more 
live  stock  the  fodder  will  be  considered  of 
more  value  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  In 
Winter  the  sheller  is  sent  around  from  crib 
to  crib.  The  shelled  grain  is  then  sent  to 
market. 

The  agricultural  colleges  of  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  otuer  States  in  tne  corn  belt  are 
doing  experimental  work  wim  corn.  Various 
systems  of  culture,  a  comparison  of  varieties, 
methods  of  improving  the  grain,  and  ways  of 
increasing  the  protein  content  are  a  few  of 
the  questions  that  the  stations  are  consider¬ 
ing.  In  a  not  far  distant  day  the  great  corn 
belt  will  be  shipping  its  products  on  the  hoof. 
Men  will  learn  that  animal  industry  will  in¬ 
crease  their  net  profits;  intelligent  men  will 
be  placed  in  charge  of  these  areas  who  can 
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Hay 


Hints” 


If  you  are  interested  in  hay  or  straw  baling  machinery  we  want  you  to  have  our  catalogue  “Hay 
Press  Hints.”  We  give  information  in  this  book  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  any  one  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  a  baling  press. 

What  we  have  to  say  about  power,  the  control  of  the  press,  how  to  get  out  the  most  work  with 
the  least  effort,  and  the  many  little  points 


which  mean  so  much  to  the  man  whose  money 
is  to  pay  for  the  machine  and  whose  men  and 
horses  are  to  work  it.  is  so  important  that  you 
can’t  afford  to  buy  without  having  read  it. 

Our  presses  have  been  on  the  market  over 
thirty-seven  years.  The  reputation  we  have  es¬ 
tablished  in  that  time  is  a  valuable  asset  in  our 
business.  You  can  rely  on  our  representations. 

Write  to-day  for  our  guarantee  and  terms 
and  five  days’ free  trial  plan.  Use  this  coupon 
and  save  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter,  or  a 
postal  will  receive  careful  and  prompt  attention. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill. 


GEORGE  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  Ill.: 

Please  send  me  your  book 
“Hay  Press  Hints”FREE,  as  advertised  in 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


Name  . 


Postoffice, 


Route  No  Co_ State 


1904  Split  Hickory  Special 

TOP  BUGGY 

Is  sent  anywhere  on  Til  IRT Y  DAYS  I  REE  TRIAL 

and  may  be  returned  without  cost  if  not  as  expected. 

If  kept  the  price  is  #50.  This  is  us  good  a  Buggy  as  was 
ever  put  out  for  the  price.  It  has  many  up-to-date  features 
that  recommond  it  to  buggy  users,  features  that  you  would 
only  expect  to  find  on  buggies  costing  #75  or  more 
Guarantee:  With  every  1004  Split  Hickory 
goes  our  binding  it  years  guarantee,  a 
genuine  protection  to  the  purchaser. 

The  Hundred  Points  of  Merit  in  this 
Buggy  are  told  in  detail  in  our  Free 
1 8  C- page  Catalog  of  Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  and  Harness.  This  will 
be  mailed  you  free  the  day  your  re¬ 
quest  reaches  us.  Send  for  it  to-day 
NOTE— We  manufacture  a  full  lioe  of 
bigh  grade  Harness,  sold  direct  to  the 
user  at  wholesale  price. 

THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO. 

(H.  Phelps,  President.) 

3839  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio^ 
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;  Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Liver  of  Sulphur-Lime  Wash. — 
We  used  this  form  of  the  lime-sulphur 
wash  for  San  Jose  scale  infection  on  trees 
and  shrubs,  applying  it  in  March.  Thirty 
gallons  were  needed  to  coat  50  fruit  trees, 
from  two  to  eight  years  old,  and  about  as 
many  shrubs,  including  30  five-year  cur¬ 
rant  bushes.  This  quantity  required  15 
pounds  each  of  fresh  stone  lime  and  po¬ 
tassium  sulphide  or  liver  of  sulphur,  and 
was  made  without  boiling  by  dissolving 
the  liver  of  sulplnu  in  three  gallons  of 
hot  water,  slaking  the  lime  with  hot  water 
in  a  barrel,  adding  the  sulphur  solution, 
and  diluting  with  warm  water  until  the  30 
gallons  was  made  up.  The  cost,  at  local 
prices,  was  about  $2.50,  exclusive  of  the 
slight  amount  of  labor.  The  wash  was  im¬ 
mediately  applied  with  a  good  hand  pump, 
and  quite  thoroughly  coated  the  trees. 
They  showed  up  creamy-white  for  several 
days,  but  a  succession  of  driving  rains 
with  winds  of  considerable  velocity  fol¬ 
lowed  and  thinned  the  coating  until  it 
practically  vanished  by  the  end  of  April. 
At  this  writing,  June  15,  only  traces  of 
the  wash  can  be  seen  in  crevices  of  the 
bark.  No  live  scales  can  be  detected  on 
any  of  the  lime-washed  trees,  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  check  trees  treated 
with  whale-oil  soap  or  petroleum.  The 
tree  sprayed  with  petroleum  is  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  growing  vigorously,  and 
we  regard  it  as  less  likely  to  be  troubled 
with  scales  within  the  year  than  the  others, 
as  the  greasy  coating  is  more  lasting  than 
that  left  by  lime  mixtures  or  soap  solu¬ 
tions. 

Effect  on  Peach  Leaf-Curl. — Peach 
trees  sprayed  with  the  liver  of  sulphur- 
lime  wash  are  quite  free  from  this  dan¬ 
gerous  trouble,  while  untreated  trees  are 
affected  to  a  worse  degree  than  we  have 
ever  seen  them  in  this  locality.  The  at¬ 
tack  is  general,  and  so  severe  that  twigs 
and  young  branches  are  deformed  as  well 
as  the  leaves.  This  is  a  very  debilitating 
disease;  trees  seriously  infected  do  not  re¬ 
cover  their  vigor  for  some  time.  Only  a 
small  per  cent  of  blistered  foliage  is  no¬ 
ticed  on  the  sprayed  trees,  and  the  curled 
leaves  are  found  near  the  top  of  the 
branches  where  coating  of  lime  wash  was 
least  perfect.  An  Aitken  plum  had  been 
affected  for  the  last  three  years  with  Plum 
pocket,  nearly  every  young  plum  puffing 
up  into  a  bladder  when  half  grown.  None 
is  so  affected  this  season  after  spraying 
with  the  lime-sulphur  compound,  but  the 
variety  is  worthless  here  anyway,  and  the 
tree  must  make  way  for  something  more 
suitable  for  our  climate. 

Lime-Sulphur  Does  Not  Stick  Well. 
— There  was  considerable  use  of  the  lime- 
sulphur  washes  this  Spring  near  the  coast 
line.  About  all  forms  were  utilized — the 
liver  of  sulphur-lime  mixture,  the  boiled 
lime,  salt  and  sulphur  and  the  lime,  sul¬ 
phur  and  caustic  soda  wash  prepared  with¬ 
out  boiling.  All  appear  to  have  about  the 
same  slight  sticking  quality,  or  rather  lack 
of  it,  in  our  rainy  climate.  We  cannot 
work  up  much  faith  so  far  as  to  the  local 
reliability  of  the  lime-sulphur  combina¬ 
tions  as  scale  eradicators  unless  they  act 
more  promptly  than  Pacific  coast  investi¬ 
gators  claim  they  do,  but  a  season  or  two 
of  experience  will  tell  the  tale,  'lliey  are 
certainly  worth  applying  as  fungicides  on 
dormant  peach  and  plum  trees. 

Gooseberry  and  Currant  Seedlings. — 
Currants  and  gooseberries  may  be  counted 
among  the  fruits  easily  grown  from  seeds 
and  likely  to  reward  the  grower  with  a 
satisfactory  average  of  merit  among  the 
seedlings.  The  Fay  currant  has  probably 
returned  the  originator’s  estate  more 
money  than  has  been  realized  for  any 
other  new  fruit  variety.  It  was  one  of  a 
lot  of  seedlings  raised  for  experimental 
purposes.  The  introducer  informed  us 
some  years  ago  that  he  had  naid  the  Fay 


estate  over  $30,000  in  royalties  on  this 
very  popular  variety,  which  is  stui  largely 
planted.  Other  new  kinds  lately  brought 
forward  show  great  advance,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  great  financial  success  will 
soon  be  duplicated.  Seedling  currants 
usually  resemble  the  parent  quite  closely, 
but  gooseberries  vary  within  quite  wide 
limits,  as  this  fruit  has  been  hybridized 
in  past  generations  more  extensively  than 
the  garden  currant.  Fig.  219,  page  507, 
shows,  in  natural  size,  a  seedling  of  Tri¬ 
umph  gooseberry  grown  on  the  Rural 
Grounds.  In  fruit  and  habit  is  is  a  close 
reproduction  of  the  parent,  but  appears 
more  productive,  and  the  foliage  better 
resists  strong  sunlight.  It  is  too  near  Tri¬ 
umph  to  merit  introduction  as  a  new  va¬ 
riety,  and  the  portrait  is  given  to  show 
that  the  best  qualities  of  a  good  variety 
may  be  reproduced  by  seeds  as  well  as 
perpetuated  by  cutting  or  layer  propaga¬ 
tion. 

Saving  the  Seeds. — Selection  of  seeds 
should  be  from  early  ripening  and  perfect 
fruit  from  the  best  plants.  The  seeds  do 
not  readily  germinate  until  they  have  been 
exposed  to  frost,  and  may  safely  be  kept 
dry  for  several  months.  If  only  a  few 
are  wanted  the  berries  may  be  crushed  on 
sheets  of  thick  paper  on  which  the  name 
of  the  variety  can  be  written  and  the  ad¬ 
hering  seeds  and  pulp  thoroughly  dried  in 
the  shade,  or  they  may  be  washed  out  in 
water,  dried  and  packed  away  in  small 
envelopes.  In  October  they  should  be 
sown  in  a  well  prepared  seed  bed  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  place  in  the  garden  or  in  boxes  of 
fine,  rich  earth.  In  either  case  the  seed 
bed  or  boxes  should  be  covered  with  fine 
wire  netting,  such  as  that  from  old 
mosquito  bars,  to  keep  out  vermin.  The 
boxes  are  best  plunged  in  the  soil  level 
with  top  and  left  exposed  to  frosts  for 
some  weeks,  when  they  can  be  removed 
during  a  thaw  to  the  greenhouse  or  win¬ 
dow  garden,  or  allowed  to  remain  outside 
all  Winter  with  a  slight  covering  of  leaves 
or  straw  to  prevent  drying  out.  Currant 
seeds  are  rather  slow  to  germinate,  and 
the  season  is  often  well  advanced  before 
they  come  up,  but  gooseberries  usually 
start  soon  after  the  soil  is  warmed  up. 
When  large  enough  to  handle  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  transferred  to  boxes  or  small 
pots,  and  later  to  their  permanent  place  in 
the  garden,  or  they  may  be  planted  out  at 
once  if  the  weather  and  soil  are  favorable, 
setting  them  about  three  feet  apart  each 
way.  If  grown  in  a  seed  bed  they  would 
best  remain  the  first  season  undisturbed 
unless  they  stand  so  thickly  as  seriously 
to  interfere  with  growth.  If  started  early 
under  glass  gooseberries  often  gain  suffici¬ 
ent  size  to  fruit  the  second  year,  but  cur¬ 
rants  require  another  season.  It  takes 
four  or  five  years  for  either  to  reach  full 
development,  but  the  rate  of  progress  is 
as  rapid  as  with  propagated  plants.  Our 
experience  is  that  most  seedlings  are  good 
enough  to  retain  for  home  use,  and  few  so 
defective  as  to  be  worthless.  w.  v.  f. 

Propagating  a  Rubber  Plant 

A.  M.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — How  and  when 
can  I  propagate  a  rubber  plant?  A  friend  of 
mine  has  a  lovely  specimen  with  leaves  about 
live  to  six  inches  in  width,  and  14  to  17 
inches  long. 

Ans. — Rubber  plants  are  generally  prop¬ 
agated  by  making  the  new  shoots  into 
cuttings  of  about  two  leaves.  These  are 
rooted  in  moist  sand  under  glass  at  a 
rather  high  temperature ;  not  less  than  65 
degrees  is  necessary.  A  less  troublesome 
way  to  propagate  a  plant  from  youi 
friend’s  specimen  would  be  to  take  a  vig¬ 
orous  young  shoot,  cut  a  ring  through  the 
bark,  five  or  six  inches  from  the  end, 
wrap  a  large  bunch  of  moss  around  this 
cut  place,  tying  it  tightly  with  thread. 
This  moss  should  be  kept  wet,  or  at  least 
moist  all  the  time,  with  water,  and  the 
plant  placed  in  a  warm  situation,  where 
it  can  grow  freely.  In  three  or  four 
weeks,  if  the  moss  has  not  been  allowed 
to  dry  out,  roots  will  form  at  the  cut 
point.  When  this  has  occurred  the  moss 
may  be  removed,  the  branch  cut  away  and 
placed  in  a  pot,  using  a  pot  not  larger 
than  is  needed  to  hold  the  roots.  By  this 
means  one  can  occasionally  propagate 
from  a  fine  specimen  without  the  trouble 
of  rooting  cuttings  under  glass. 


RUBEFtOID 
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RUBER0ID  ROOFING 

has  been  the  standard  pre¬ 
pared  roofing  for  13  years. 
Lasts  longer  and  costs  less 
than  metal  or  shingles. 
Any  handy  man  can  apply 
it.  No  experience  required. 
Contains  no  tar.  Positively 
weather-proof  and  fire- 
resisting. 

Send  for  Booklet  “K.” 

THE  STANDARD 
PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
100  WILLIAM  STREET 
New  York. 


NEW  CALEDONIAN  BEAN 
HARVESTER  AND  BUNCHER, 

Pays  for  it¬ 
self  with  two 
days’  use, 
Dumps  auto¬ 
matically, 
and  leaves 
the  BEANS 
FREE  from 
WEEDS, 
DIRT  and 
STONES. 

W  kite  To-Day 
YOU  CATALOG. 

CALEDONIA  BEAN  HARVESTER  WORKS 

CALEDONIA,  N.  Y 


toWITMAN’S 


BALING 

PRESSES 


_ NDARD 

pAW,WOOL,  ETC . 
THE  EARTH  OVER. 
T  IN  AMERICA 
ACH1NERY 


FOR  HAY,  §9 
VICTO  R10US  flt  IN 

LARGEST  8:  MOST  PERFEs 
ALSO  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL.-.* 

-§ - ■  EEND  FORGATALOGUE 

Whitman  Agr'l  Co.-st.louis,w« 


.WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  your  back  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It  will  save  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  Itisfree. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Boi  88.  Qulnejf,  III. 

EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 

Cure  wabbles  and  make  old  buggies  run 
like  new.  Quick  sellers;  very  profitable. 
Agents  Wanted.  Also  hub  covers  or 
sand  boxes.  Address, 

Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Box  45,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


THE  POTATO  CROP, 


large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 

the  Improved 


DOWDEN 


Potato  Digger.  . 

cut.  Standard  digger  with  no  peer,  and  It  lasts.  Ask  for  freo  Dowdcn  book. 

DOWDEN  MFC.  CO.,  Box  22s  PRAIRIE  CITY*  I  A* 


SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTERS.— Cut 
Corn  quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears 
knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
I  K.  POOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


(_ 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
_  PRESS  CO., 

118  Wert  Water  8L,  ' 

bieaclsb,  b.  t. 


WHALE-OIL  SOAP 

CDDAVIkIC  QDAR  Compressed-Air  Spraying  Ap- 
ornAlinU  or  All  paratus,  Chemicals  for  Spray- 
rniiiT  pninrnc  lng,  etc.  Our  Catalogue,  Neces- 
inUll  DnAUtnO  »ltlea  for  the  Orchard,  will 
Lat.rert  yon.  W.  H.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

(CONCENTRATED.) 

To  1  gal.  add  49  gallons  of  water  and  ready  for  spraying. 

CONVENIENT  AND  EFFECTIVE 

COSTS  ONLY  81.00. 

MONEY  ORDER,  REGISTERED  LETTER  or  CHECK 
SMEDET  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

S.  E.  Cor.  11th  and  Master  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


You  can 
cover  80  to  40  acres 
per  day  with 

Ghe  Watson 
Four  Row  Potato  Sprayer 

Straddles  2rows,  sp 
4  at  a  time.  Wheels  ad¬ 
just  for  different  widths, 
ays  to  any  fineness  and  gearing  of  pump  to  wheel  of 
t  gives  any  pressure  desired.  Automatic  agitator  and 
suction  strainer  cleaner.  It  never  spoils  foliageor  clogs. 
Free  instruction  and  formula  book  shows  the  famous  Uarfield,  em¬ 
pire  King,  Orchard  Monarch  and  other  sprayers.  Write  for  it 

Field  Force  Pump  Co. ,  2  11th  St.  .w<aura,  N.Y. 


Brown’s 

No.  3 

Potato 
Sprayer 

sprays  4  to  6  rows,  any  width,  with  finest  mist  or 
fog  at  one  passage.  Constanthigh  powersupplied 
from  both  wheels,  no  lost  motion.  Mechanical 
agitator.  A  new  era  in  rapid  thorough  spraying  of 
polatoes,  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  vines.  Write 
today  for  free  book  of  all  sprayers.  i 

E  C.  Brown  &  Co.,  268  State  St.,  Rochester, N.Y. 


SILOS 

Also  Cutters,  Blowers,  Carriers,  Horse  Powers,  Hay  Presses, 
Saw  Machines.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


“BE  GOOD” 

TO  YOUR  HORSES 
USE  FRAZER’S  AXLE  GREASE 
AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  THEM. 


Recognized  as  the  STANDARD 
Axle  Grease  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Thousand  Tubs  of  this  Grease  are  sold 
weekly  to  theTruckmeD  of  New  York  City,  their 
Trucks  are  loaded  heavy  and  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  money  is  made,  one  greasing  lasting 
two  weeks  or  longer. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  FRAZER’S  with  Label  on 
It  saves  your  horse  labor  and  you  too. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Frazer  LubricatorCo.,83  Murray  St.,N.Y 


BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Manufactured  by  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn, 

“  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1904,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 


1904. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


5i  i 


For  full  Information  till  out  this  coupon,  or  write 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  Dept.  Nc 

ease  send  me  information  regarding  an  Endowment  for  $ . 

sued  at . years  of  age. 


HENRY  B.HYDE 

fouude.Ri 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE  PRESIDENT 


J.W.ALEXANDER. 

PRESIDENT 


from  worry  “about  your 
future- if  you  live. 

INDEPENDENCE 

from  want  for  your  family 


An  adequate  Endowment  in 
the  Equitable  gives  you  both 

Opportunities  for  men  of  character  toad  as  representatives, 

Apply  to  GAGE  E.TARBELL,2nd  Vice  President. 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — The  weather  is  still  cool, 
but  the  rain  has  held  up  and  given  us  a  good 
chance  to  clean  our  crops.  We  never  did  so 
much  work  with  the  hoe  before.  One  reason 
is  that  in  former  years  we  have  had  in  so 
large  an  acreage  of  crops  that  we  could  not 
get  over  all  with  hoes.  This  year  the  greater 
part  of  (lie  farm  is  in  crops  that  will  be  cut 
with  the  mower  or  pastured  down  by  hogs. 
This  gives  us  a  chance  to  keep  the  culti¬ 
vated  crops  clean.  By  crowding  our  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  our  work  upon  fewer  acres  we  do 
much  better.  .  .  .  The  peppers  are  mak¬ 

ing  a  fair  growth.  They  need  warmer 
weather  than  we  have  had  thus  far  to  do 
their  best.  We  have  used  nitrate  of  soda — 
about  a  tablespoonful  to  each  plant  scattered 
some  three  inches  away.  This  is  a  season  in 
which  nitrate  will  give  a  gardener  the  best 
results.  The  cold  air  and  soil  hold  the  crops 
back,  and  some  soluble  form  of  nitrogen  is 
needed  to  give  them  a  start.  We  have  found 
nothing  better  than  nitrate  for  this. 

The  little  boys  do  not  think  much  of  my 
method  of  growing  Marshall  strawberries. 
This  variety,  like  the  Bovee  potato,  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  or  the  Minorca  hen,  must  have  the 
best  of  care  and  feeding,  or  it  will  prove  a 
great  disappointment.  We  have  berries  this 
year  as  large  as  Red  Astrachan  apples — yet 
in  parts  of  the  field  where  they  were  neg¬ 
lected  last  year  they  are  mere  nubbins,  tough 
and  seedy.  I  am  now  practicing  every  art  I 
know  on  the  plants  which  were  set  last  Au¬ 
gust.  They  had  a  hard  time  through  the 
Winter,  and  some  were  killed  out.  The  others 
are  thriving.  We  have  cultivated  them  three 
times  and  hoed  them  twice  already,  and  I 
expect  to  hoe  them  four  times  more.  This  is 
what  makes  the  little  boys  sick.  I  regret  to 
say  that  they  do  not  like  to  hoe.  Their  ideal 
crop  would  be  one  that  could  be  scratched 
over  once  and  then  left  for  the  season  to  care 
for  itself,  while  the  boy  dropped  his  hoe  and 
played  baseball.  Billy  Berkshire  and  hrs 
gang  can  handle  clover  and  peas  that  way, 
hut  no  one  grows  Marshall  strawberries  after 
that  plan.  This  variety  must  be  kept  clean, 
and  it  must  be  kept  in  hills.  To  let  it  run 
into  matted  beds  as  some  varieties  do  would 
spoil  the  fruit.  The  little  boys  think  more 
of  the  job  of  placing  the  runners.  We  watch 
the  plants  carefully,  going  over  the  rows 
every  few  days,  and  before  the  runners  take 
root  we  place  them  just  where  we  want  them 
in  the  row.  Our  plan  is  to  set  them  about 
15  inches  apart  each  way  and  then  keep  the 
spaces  between  the  plants  clean,  putting  on 
fertilizer  at  least  three  times  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  a  big  job,  but  it  results  in  big 
fruit,  which  brings  big  money.  What  is  the 
use  in  putting  ordinary  work  into  ordinary 
tilings  and  getting  less  than  ordinary  prices? 

We  have  two  beds  of  Marshall  straw¬ 
berries  that  are  too  good  to  plow  up,  and  still 
too  weedy  to  yield  well  next  year.  A  straw- 
bciry  plant  is  something  like  a  hen.  Some 
farmers  believe  in  keeping  only  pullets  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  old  hens  for  breeders — and  never 
picking  strawberries  hut  oue  season.  Others 
keep  hens  four  or  even  five  years,  and  pick 
their  berry  fields  three  or  four  seasons.  It 
all  depends  on  the  vigor  of  the  hen  and  the 
plant,  and  the  way  they  have  been  kept.  I 
nave  kept  some  strawberry  plants  seven  years, 
picking  good  crops  each  season.  This  would 
not  pay  In  large  beds,  yet  when  one  has  a 
bed  well  started  and  has  the  patience  to  do  it 
he  can  place  the  new  runners  each  year  so 
as  to  have  a  constant  succession  year  after 
year.  Let  no  man  attempt  this  who  feels 
about  strawberry  growing  as  my  little  boys 
do.  lie  will  have  a  tangle  on  his  hands 
which  nothing  but  a  plow  will  ever  straighten 
out.  .  .  .  The  little  pigs  are  rapidly 

reaching  that  stage  of  growth  which  entitles 
them  to  the  name  of  hog.  I  have  never  seen 
youngsters  lengthen  out  as  these  do.  They 
have  a  slop  of  about  equal  parts  cornmeal, 
middlings  and  bran,  and  a  quantity  of  soaked 
corn.  They  eat  all  the  young  clover  and 
grass  they  will,  and  soon  the  sweet  apples 
will  begin  to  fall.  The  cross-bred  Berkshire 
and  Chester  Whites  are  apparently  making 
the  better  gain  thus  far,  though  the  Berks 
are  close  to  them.  I  expected  low  prices  for 
meat  this  year,  but  the  indications  now  are 
for  better  prices — at  least  the  butchers  de¬ 
mand  more  for  then-  dressed  meat.  .  .  . 

We  shall  plant  an  acre  or  so  of  sweet  corn 
after  all.  Some  of  the  clover  seeding  on  the 
hill  has  failed,  and  we  expect  to  plow  the 
ground  and  plant  sweet  corn  early  in  July. 
With  au  average  season  we  can  get  good  ears 
before  frost.  Our  grass  seeding  with  the 
buckwheat  was  so  successful  last  year  that 
we  shall  repeat  it  this  year  on  the  part  of 
the  young  orchard  which  needs  seeding.  We 
shall  also  put  grass  seed  in  the  late  sweet 
corn  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Peas  and  Berries. — We  sent  off  one  crate 
of  Marshall  strawberries  that  we  took  special 
pride  in,  and  the  Madame  and  I  picked  the 
fruit,  with  some  help  from  the  children.  Not 
a  bferry  was  touched  with  the  fingers.  The 
stem  was  pinched  off  and  t lie  berry  laid 
gently  in  the  box.  The  result  was  a  crate  that 
was  a  pleasure  to  look  at — and  taste.  The 
Marshall  is  11  handsome  berry,  and  though 
most  growers  have  given  it  up  we  still  con¬ 


tinue  to  plant  it.  President  is  another  great 
berry  for  a  special  trade,  and  we  shall  plant 
it  freely  in  July.  When  we  finished  picking 
that  crate  we  were  hungry,  and  our  folks 
needed  very  little  sauce  as  we  lined  up  at  the 
table.  There  was  a  great  dish  of  green  peas 
fresh  from  me  vines,  an  abundance  of  bread 
and  butter,  more  strawberries  than  we  could 
eat,  with  cream  thick  enough  to  stand  alone. 
That  was  enough  to  satisfy  any  reasonable 
person.  Our  first  Alaska  peas  were  eaten 
June  14,  and  I  will  not  say  how  many  our 
fo..vS  tucked  away.  Just  now  we  have  peas, 
spinach,  lettuce,  turnips,  little  beets  and 
onions  ready  in  the  garden,  with  others 
crowding  on  their  heels.  What  more  do  you 
want  ? 
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sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  have  no  agents— 
therefore  save  you  the  middleman’s  proflts.  Kvery 
machine  fully  warranted,  and  trial  of  same  given 
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BLIZZARD  Fe«d  and  Ensilaga  Cuttar  or 


Angora  Cats. — There  has  been  so  much 
said  about  robins  and  other  feathered  thieves 
that  I  want  to  print  this  legal  opinion  from 
a  good  lawyer : 

“I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  prescribe  for  fel¬ 
low  sufferers  from  the  depredations  of  robins 
and  cat  birds,  a  cure,  reasonably  cheap  and 
above  all  a  lawful  remedy.  Procure  Angora 
cats  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  cat  to  25  cherry 
trees  and  turn  them  loose.  As  a  lawyer,  I 
assure  you  that  the  prohibition  of  the  statute 
does  not  extend  to  eats.  Ordinary  cats  won’t 
do — they  lack  the  energy  and  intelligence  of 
tiie  thoroughbred.  Our  Angora  kitten  has 
climbed  every  tree  on  the  place,  destroyed 
nests  and  eggs,  and  has  the  birds  thoroughly 
terrorized.  Our  cherry  trees  now  hang  full 
of  ripening  fruit  with  not  a  robin  near  them. 
Last  year  they  would  have  pecked  every  red 
cheek  before  this  time.  Seriously,  that  cat  Is 
going  to  pay  for  itself  several  times  over  this 
Summer.”  f. 

That  is  certainly  one  way  of  getting  around 
the  law — a  sort  of  cat-hole  through  it !  It 
ought  also  to  start  a  “boom”  in  the  breeding 
of  Angora  cats.  But  will  the  Angora  cat 
know  enough  to  distinguish  between  a  robin 
and  a  young  chicken — or  will  a  taste  of  the 
former  simply  whet  her  appetite  for  a  young 
broiler?  These  are  things  to  he  considered 
before  we  invest  money  in  Angora  cats.  We 
have  an  okl  gray  ca.t  that  has  broken  up 
many  bird  homes,  I  fear,  and  we  suspect  that 
she  has  made  away  with  a  number  of  little 
chicks !  If  our  friend  can  guarantee  his 
Angora  to  distinguish,  legally  and  otherwise, 
between  robins  and  Leghorns,  I  want  one 
right  away. 

Speaking  of  the  robin  question,  here  is  an¬ 
other  suggestion  : 

“The  Russian  mulberry  begins  to  ripen 
with  the  Early  Richmond  cherry,  and  con 
Unties  during  the  cherry  season  with  us,  and 
as  tiie  mulberries  are  sweeter  than  the  Rich 
mond  or  Morello  cherries  (about  the  only 
varieties  that  do  well  here)  the  robins  and 
other  birds  eat  mulberries  in  preference  to 
cherries,  although  they  do  take  some  cherries. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  mulberries  growing 
for  the  benefit  of  our  feathered  friends  and 
tiie  iittle  folks.”  w.  M.  c. 

1  have  no  doubt  the  birds  will  take  the 
mulberries  from  choice,  but  what  are  we  to 
do  while  the  mulberry  trees  are  growing?  We 
have  none  planted  now.  This  gentle  method 
of  handling  the  birds  appeals  to  me,  and  1 
wish  it  could  be  carried  out.  I  have  learned, 
however,  that  both  birds  and  children  vary 
in  their  disposition,  so  that  gentle,  kindly 
treatment  that  would  make  a  good  citizen  of 
one  will  only  encourage  another  to  be  over¬ 
bearing  and  selfish.  I  regret  that  this  is  so, 
but  life  as  I  have  seen  it  indicates  that  stern 
and  strict  repression  while  habits  are  being 
formed  is  the  only  safeguard  for  some  na¬ 
tures.  The  birds  do  not  trouble  us  nearly  as 
much  as  they  evidently  do  others,  but  I  think 
they  are  growing  in  their  thievery,  and  while 
I  do  not  pretend  to  he  a  scientific  observer 
1  feel  sure  that  many  of  them  are  becoming 
more  and  more  fruit  eaters  and  less  useful 
as  insect  destroyers.  I  heard  a  man  say 
last  week  that  the  Japanese  were  “birds.” 
That  being  so,  it  seems  strange  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  have  not  planted  some  of  their  mul¬ 
berries  a  long  distance  from  Port  Arthur. 

_ _  H.  w.  c. 

Fruit  Notes. — I  have  found  that  the  hill 
and  narrow  row  system  of  growing  straw¬ 
berries  will  give  me  the  most  and  best  ber¬ 
ries;  also  that  it  is  not  wise  to  fruit  my  bed 
the  second  year;  it  always  has  proven  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  I  find  that  early  Spring  is  the 
best  time  for  me  to  put  out  the  plants.  The 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  pulverized  and 
well  fertilized,  with  a  good  top-dressing  in 
August.  There  are  many  good  varieties ;  for 
my  main  crop  I  grow  New  York,  Glen  Mary 
and  Bubach.  If  anyone  who  has  similar 
soil  and  climate  conditions  will  plant  these 
varieties,  and  take  proper  care  of  them  they 
will  -ruit  freely.  I  would  like  to  know  of  a 
berry  as  good  in  quality  as  Michel  s  Lai  ly. 
'leaf  is  a  goou  bearer,  and  would  also  like  to 
know  of  a  very  late  variety  not  as  acid  as 
the  Gandy.  1  find  the  setting  of  apples, 
pears  and  plums  is  not  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  bloom;  still  most  varieties  have 
enough,  or  at  least  a  fair  setting;  some  kinds 
very  full.  I  think  more  attention  should  be 
given  the  planting  of  two  or  more  varieties 
together.  I  have  positive  proof  this  year 
u.at  some  varieties  of  plums  and  pears  need 
to  lie  pollenized  by  other  than  their  own 
blossoms.  WM.  11.  skili.man. 
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saves  men  in  the  silo.  The  man  at  the  cutter  does 
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like  the  No.  19  “Ohio”  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 
faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  Patented.  They 
have  deeperthroats,  largercutting  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  an  ordinary  silo  in  one  day.  Unprece- 
dented  success  in  1903  is  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  the  new  catalogue.  An  “Ohio”  Blow¬ 
er  will  save  you  the  36.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
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A  Day’s  Work  For  An  Engine 

on  the  farm  is  likely  to  include  pumping,  feed  cutting,  sawing,  sepa- 
'■  rating  cream— a  dozen  things.  A  power  isn’t  fit  for  the  farm  unless 
.it's  adapted  to  many  duties  and  will  stand  rough  handling  and  most 
any  kind  of  setting.  That’s  just  a  part  of  the  reason  why 
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are  so  popular  with  farmers.  They  are  suited  to  any  work  you  have, 
I  they  stand  rough  handling  and  moving,  they  are  composed  of  few 
parts  and  are  strong,  simple  and  safe.  Two  other  things  worth 
knowing  are  that  they  are  the  easiest  gas  engines  made  for  a  begin- 
I  ner  to  run  and  they  cost  as  little  as  any  for  fuel.  Not  all  gas  engines 
combine  strength,  safety  and  dependablenese.  You  can  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  buying.  Write  for  free  catalogue  and  see  why  the  Stoddard 
Verticals  and  Horizontals  are  superior  to  others. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  he  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

The  first  prize  this  week  goes  to  Michigan,  the  second 
to  Vermont,  and  the  third  to  New  York,  as  follows: 

H.  B.  Howe,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Wm,  Weeks,  Rutland  Co.,  Vt. 

Mrs.  I.  D.  Cook,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  still  offer  weekly  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 
for  the  best  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

The  following  is  from  a  busy  farmer  who  has  no  time 
to  play  at  this  season : 

The  last  number  of  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  was  particularly 
“meaty.”  I  don’t  often  read  everything  in  any  paper, 
but  did  read  all  of  the  last  It.  N.-Y’. 

We  like  to  compare  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  other  papers 
now — during  the  hot,  working  season.  Then  it  is  that 
farmers  want  “meat”  in  their  mental  ration.  No  fixing 
up  for  “dress  parade”  for  us  if  we  can  help  it,  but  every 
issue  representing  the  best  v/e  have. 

* 

On  page  47G  answer  was  made  to  a  question  about  the 
transfer  tax.  As  was  stated,  the  Legislature  is  con¬ 
stantly  adding  to  the  law,  usually  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  scope  of  the  tax  charge.  By  Chapter  41 
of  the  Laws  of  1903,  real  property  passing  to  lineal  de¬ 
scendants,  if  of  the  value  of  $10,000  or  over,  is  taxable, 
like  personal  property,  at  the  rate  of  one  per  cent,  and 
if  the'  real  and  personal  property  taken  together  amount 
to  $10,000,  is  likewise  so  taxable.  A  reader  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  matter. 

* 

Readers  sometimes  wonder  why  we  print  articles 
which  argue  against  what  the  great  majority  believe 
to  be  fixed  principles.  Some  men  have  become  so  fixed 
in  their  opinion  that  they  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  other 
side  discussed.  It  is  our  policy  to  give  all  sides  a  fair 
hearing  when  the  arguments  can  be  presented  honestly 
and  without  personal  offence.  It  is  a  mistake  for  any 
man  to  think  he  knows  all  there  is  to  be  known  about 
any  subject  The  limitations  of  human  life  are  too  great 
to  enable  anyone  to  gain  complete  knowledge  of  even 
the  simplest  proposition.  Fair  discussion  is  the  life  of 
learning. 

* 

While  the  past  few  days  of  warm  weather  have 
helped  the  corn  it  is  still  far  behind.  There  must  be  hot 
weather  ahead  if  we  are  to  save  the  crop.  Wheat  will 
without  doubt  give  a  total  yield  less  than  last  year.  That 
means  costly  bran  and  middlings.  The  country  needs 
a  big  corn  crop  a  great  deal  more  than  it  needs  a  pres¬ 
idential  election.  As  we  must  have  one  let  us  hope  we 
may  have  the  other  also.  There  has  been  a  great  corn 
acreage  planted.  With  fair  weather  and  careful  tillage 
the  crop  can  be  pushed  through.  Keep  at  it.  When  you 
follow  a  horse  or  mule  and  cultivator  up  and  down  the 
corn  rows  you  do  your  country  more  good  than  the  man 
who  marches  in  a  torchlight  procession. 

* 

The  horrible  disaster  in  this  city  in  which  over  1,000 
people  lost  their  lives  on  a  burning  steamboat  was  the 
result  of  negligence.  The  steamer  was  a  death  trap,  the 
crew  were  underpaid  and  undrilled — even  the  life  pre¬ 
servers  and  fire  appliances  were  rotten  and  worthless. 
The  boat  was  supposed  to  be  “inspected”  by  Government 
inspectors,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  farce. 
The  inspectors  drew  their  salaries  and  did  little — the 
crew  made  haste  to  save  their  own  skins  when  danger 
faced  them — and  helpless  women  and  children  were  sent 
to  an  awful  death.  It  is  saddening  to  learn  in  this  hor¬ 


rible  way  how  rotten  oiir  public  service  is  becoming. 
We  pay  men  to  protect  our  lives  and  property,  and  they 
forget  most  of  their  duties  in  their  rush  for  “graft.” 

* 

He  was  a  pretty  good  farmer,  and  making  a  good 
living,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  have  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars  left  him.  He  began  to  take  things 
easy,  went  to  town  a  little  oftener,  bought  a  good  many 
things  he  didn’t  need  and  could  easily  have  gone  with¬ 
out.  Didn’t  intend  to  use  any  of  the  principal,  but  there 
were  several  opportunities  to  double  his  money,  and 
he  took  it  out  of  a  safe  investment  at  fair  interest  to 
get  10  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  all  gone  now,  and  there’s  a 
good-sized  mortgage  on  the  farm  and  “farming  doesn’t 
pay”  any  longer.  It’s  the  man,  not  the  business. 

* 

Potato  growers  in  the  East  say  that  the  Potato  beetle 
crop  is  short  this  season.  In  some  localities  they  have 
hardly  appeared  at  all  thus  far,  though  in  ordinary  sea¬ 
sons  they  are  due  early  in  June.  They  may  come  later, 
but  thus  far  very  little  spraying  has  been  necessary. 
Farmers  believe  that  the  fearful  cold  of  last  Winter 
destroyed  many  of  the  beetles,  though  the  scientific  men 
appear  to  think  that  cold  is  rarely  harmful  to  such  in¬ 
sects.  At  any  rate,  the  beetles  have  given  the  potato 
plants  a  rest,  and  they  are  grateful  for  it.  The  vines 
never  looked  better  where  the  crop  has  been  well  tilled, 
banners  also  think  that  the  vines  are  better  because  it 
lias  not  been  necessary  to  use  Paris-green.  There  is  a 
general  belief  that  the  arsenic  sprays  injure  the  plant, 
weaken  the  foliage  and  thus  set  it  back.  Certainly  the 
vines  are  better  where  no  spraying  has  been  done. 

* 

We  may  reassure  the  young  lady  mentioned  by  Prof. 
Slingerland  on  page  508  who  took  a  combination  of  red 
ants  in  hypophosphites,  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  such 
an  infusion  would  have  been  viewed  with  much  ap¬ 
proval  by  mediaeval  physicians.  Ants  appeared  in  many 
of  their  prescriptions,  as  a  valued  stomachic,  and  as  a 
cure  for  languor,  a  view  many  of  us  will  indorse,  in 
cases  of  external  application.  Lumbermen  in  the  north¬ 
ern  camps  are  credited  with  using  black  ants  occasion¬ 
ally  as  a  sauce  with  their  daily  ration  of  beans,  when 
deprived  of  vinegar;  this  because  formic  acid,  which  oc¬ 
curs  naturally  in  ants,  is  practically  identical  with  the 
acetic  acid  of  vinegar  in  flavor  and  properties.  It  is 
a  case  of  applied  science  in  homely  life.  We  do  not, 
however,  care  for  a  too  intimate  association  of  ants  in 
our  daily  bread,  and  Prof.  Slingerland’s  answer  is  likely 
to  be  helpful  to  others. 

* 

The  probable  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  oleo  is  discussed  by  dealers  on  page  513.  They  take 
the  sensible  view  that  the  regulation  of  the  oleo  out¬ 
put  will  steady  the  market  and  give  producers  and 
dealers  a  chance  to  balance  demand  and  supply.  This 
was  not  possible  while  oleo  was  being  freely  made  and 
sold.  One  case  was  left  undecided  by  the  Court.  This 
referred  to  the  use  of  palm  oil  in  coloring  the  oleo.  The 
revenue  officials  decided  that  the  use  of  this  oil  is  illegal, 
but  appeal  is  taken  by  the  oleo  men  that  this  being  a 
vegetable  oil  the  maker  is  justified  in  using  it — as  much 
so  as  is  a  farmer  in  feeding  carrots  or  cornmeal  to  his 
cow  in  order  to  deepen  the  color  of  the  cream  and  but¬ 
ter.  We  do  not  believe  the  Court  will  permit  the  use 
of  this  palm  oil.  Even  if  they  should  do  so,  it  is  within 
the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  its  use  by  special 
law — and  that  we  will  have  if  need  be. 

* 

We  shall  never  have  in  this  country  a  satisfactory 
parcels  post  until  the  farmers  understand  what  it  will 
mean  for  them  and  demand  it.  We  well  remember  how 
slow  and  indifferent  many  farmers  were  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  free  rural  delivery  came  up.  We  had  many  let¬ 
ters  from  farmers  who  sneered  at  the  idea,  and  said  the 
daily  mail  service  was  not  needed ;  was  a  useless  ex¬ 
pense,  and  that  it  would  injure  farmers  more  than  it 
would  help  them.  The  only  thing  that  could  win  these 
farmers  over  was  the  service  itself  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion.  When  they  saw  the  convenience  of  having  their 
mail  brought  to  them  each  day  they  were  converted — 
forgot  their  former  opposition,  and  became  the  strong¬ 
est  workers  for  rural  delivery.  They  were  like  the  men 
we  have  known  who  when  a  telephone  line  was  sug¬ 
gested  opposed  it  and  did  their  best  to  stop  it  until 
some  important  errand  came  up  and  five  minutes  at  a 
neighbor’s  ’phone  saved  them  miles  of  travel.  Then 
their  opposition  changed  to  support.  It  will  be  just 
the  same  with  this  demand  for  a  parcels  post.  Many 
already  feel  the  need  of  it,  but  still  more  do  not  yet 
understand  how  it  will  benefit  them.  When  this  point 
is  made  clear  they  will  join  in  a  rush  that  cannot 
be  resisted.  The  history  of  the  anti-oleo  legislation 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  educating  the  people  and 
pointing  out  clearly  how  their  rights  are  invaded.  The 
man  who  lives  in  a  town  or  city  cares  little  about  a 
parcels  post  because  he  does  not  see  that  he  needs  it. 
He  is  close  to  stores  where  if  he  has  the  cash  or  credit 


he  can  buy  what  he  wants.  It  is  different  with  a  man 
living  in  the  country.  Unless  he  has  a  bank  account 
and  can  send  a  check  for  his  purchase  it  will  cost 
some  member  of  his  family  half  a  day’s  time  to  go  to 
town  for  a  money  order  or  to  register  a  letter.  It  will 
cost  a  fair  share  of  a  day’s  profits  to  pay  the  express 
charges  on  the  goods  he  wants  to  buy.  Now  think  what 
would  happen  if  the  farmer  could  have  fractional  cur¬ 
rency  or  some  convenient  form  of  sending  monev 
through  the  mail.  He  could  send  his  order  by  tkc 
mail  carrier,  and  under  a  parcels  post  system  the  goods 
would  be  returned  to  him  by  the  same  carrier  at  a  fair 
rate  of  postage.  lie  could  not  only  purchase  in  this 
way,  but  sell  goods  also.  The  man  in  town  who  thinks 
a  parcels  post  would  mean  nothing  to  him  could  in  this 
way  deal  direct  with  the  farmer  to  the  advantage  ot 
both.  The  R.  N.-Y.  regards  this  matter  of  extension 
of  the  postal  service  as  of  more  direct  importance  to 
farmers  than  any  other  question  now  publicly  dis¬ 
cussed.  This  is  the  year  to  make  one’s  wants  known. 
A  new-  Congress  is  to  be  elected,  and  every  man  who 
goes  to  Washington  must  be  made  to  understand  how 
the  people  feel  about  this  matter.  Here  is  an  issue  on 
which  every  rural  dweller  can  unite.  We  shall  try 
through  the  Summer  and  Fall  to  bring  this  home  to 
you  and  you  and  you,  until  it  is  so  much  a  part  of  your 
home  that  you  will  fight  for  it. 

* 

Driving  along  a  country  road  recently  we  passed  a 
saloon.  In  front  was  a  changeable  sign.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached  the  building  the  sign  clearly  read  : 

FIRST  CHANCE. 

As  we  passed  on  and  came  directly  in  front  of  the 
sign  a  single  word  was  displayed : 

HOTEL. 

Driving  past  and  glancing  back  we  saw  the  words : 
LAST  CHANCE. 

We  never  tarry  in  front  of  a  rumshop,  and  as  we 
drove  quickly  by  the  letters  forming  the  word  hotel 
seemed  jumbled  up,  and  we  read: 

TO  HELL! 

After  all,  that  was  just  about  the  most  appropriate 
sign  that  could  be  put  over  a  rumshop,  for  between 
tbe  first  and  last  chances  the  road  to  ruin  runs  broad 
and  clear.  We  wish  the  true  sign  over  the  saloon  was 
so  clear  that  all  could  read  “as  they  run.” 

★ 

Many  cctton  growers  in  Texas  are  thoroughly  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  injury  done  by  the  Cotton  boll-weevil. 
They  see  no  way  for  a  small  grower  to  fight  this  insect, 
and  they  are  trying  to  sell  their  land  and  move!  Move 
where?  They  do  not  know,  for  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  before  the  insect  will  follow  them  and  force  them 
to  move  again.  Right  where  these  men  are  throwing 
away  their  land  other  farmers  are  turning  to  stock, 
fruit  or  vegetables,  and  making  far  more  than  they  ever 
did  growing  cotton.  The  land  is  rich,  but  the  cotton 
growers,  by  throwing  it  all  upon  the  market  at  once, 
have  destroyed  its  selling  value,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
given  away.  Here  we  have  evidence  of  the  misfortune 
that  comes  to  a  farmer  when  he  is  cursed  with  the  “one 
crop  idea.  Such  a  farmer  convinces  himself  that 
farming  consists  in  raising  only  one  crop — cotton, 
coin,  potatoes  or  whatever  it  may  be.  I  he  time  comes 
when,  through  no  fault  of  his,  the  crop  he  has  grown 
for  years  in  no  longer  profitable  in  that  locality.  When 
one  crop  leaves  a  neighborhood  another  always  takes  its 
place,  but  the  farmers  we  speak  of  stick  to  the  crop 
rather  than  to  the  farm.  They  chase  the  old  crop  to  a 
new  farm  rather  than  try  the  new  crop  on  the  old  farm. 

1  hat  is  the  trouble  with  these  I  exas  cotton  growers. 

If  they  would  stay  where  they  are  and  learn  to  grow  new 
crops  they  would  be  far  better  off. 


BREVITIES. 

When  the  clover  grows  “sick”  try  Dr.  Lime. 

IIot  weather  has  come.  The  corn  crop  welcomes  it. 

Before  you  hank  on  a  big  statement  discount  it  a  little. 

Forty  acres  of  corn  to  the  man  seems  large  to  some 
of  us ! 

What  is  a  paragrfile?  It  is  a  sort  of  lightning  rod  used 

in  French  vineyards  to  draw  electricity  from  the  air  and 

prevent  hailstorms. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  eastern  farmers  are  putting 

a  little  seed  of  Alsike  clover  with  tiie  Red  when  sowing. 

This  Alsike  helps  especially  on  low  or  sour  land. 

A  man  may  not  kill  a  robin,  but  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
a  cat  from  doing  so,  according  to  our  legal  friend  on  page 
oil.  A  way  around  the  bird  question  is  to  let  a  smart  cat 
into  it. 

When  a  Japanese  soldier  feels  that  he  has  failed  his 
country  he  promptly  commits  suicide.  The  scrubs  in  your 
barnyard  who  eat  their  heads  and  your  pockethook  off  will 
not  put  themselves  out  of  the  way. 

No  combination  of  chemicals  or  of  cheifflcals  and  green 
crops  can  quite  equal  well-rotted  stable  manure — but  in  some 
situations  the  manure  costs  twice  as  much  as  a  substitute, 
with  95  per  cent  of  the  manure  value! 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  General  Slocum  disaster  Is  being  inves¬ 
tigated  by  the  local  authorities,  by  the  Federal  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  by  the  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which  is  prepared  to  conduct 
prosecutions  because  of  the  many  little  ones  thus  killed. 
Up  to  June  23,  908  bodies  were  recovered  and  200  were  still 
said  to  be  missing.  Failure  to  pass  laws  to  improve  the 
steamboat  inspection  service  so  long  demanded  has  been  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  “important 
steamship  interests.”  A  bill  with  this  object  in  view  was 
prepared  by  Secretary  Cortelyou  last  Winter,  inlroduced  by 
Secretary  Frye,  passed  by  the  Senate  and  held  up  in  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House. 
Efforts  at  reform  were  started  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Armstrong, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  the  steamboat  ser¬ 
vice  was  included  in  his  bureau.  He  took  office  March  4, 
1903,  and  first  of  all  devoted  himself  to  this  service,  which 
was  found  to  be  antiquated  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  be¬ 
hind  the  advance  made  in  steamboats  themselves!  A  special 
conference  of  all  the  supervising  inspectors  of  the  country 
was  called  and  they  were  in  session  for  40  days  during  the 
early  Summer  last  year.  While  this  was  going  on  the  steam¬ 
boat  inspection  service  was  transferred  from  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  new  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
and  the  reports  and  recommendations  were  made  to  Secre¬ 
tary  Cortelyou.  The  officials  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service  state  that  the  worst  violators  of  the  law  are  the 
owners  of  the  excursion  boats.  Th&y  say  they  often  take  on 
too  many  passengers,  and  the  precautions  required  for  the 
safety  of  human  life  are  in  many  cases  only  the  barest  apol¬ 
ogies  for  compliance.  It  is  asserted  that  in  many  cases,  and 
possibly  the  Slocum  is  one  of  them,  political  influence  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  restrain  the  Federal  officials  from  forcing  steam¬ 
boat  owners  to  comply  strictly  with  the  law,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  there  is  a  feeling  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
there  is  a  special  responsibility  resting  on  the  inspection  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  catastrophe.  One  fault  found  with  the  present 
law  is  the  system  by  which  inspectors  are  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  boats  inspected  in  a  year.  For  instance, 
if  an  inspector  certifies  he  has  inspected  from  150  to  200 
vessels,  lie  gets  $1,800.  If  he  certifies  he  has  inspected  from 
300  to  500,  he  gets  $2,250.  This  is  what  Mr.  Cortelyou 
said  of  this  system  when  he  asked  Congress  to  pass  his  bill 
fixing  the  salaries  according  to  the  importance  of  each  dis¬ 
trict :  “The  result  lias  been  that  inspectors  have  in  some 
cases  given  their  chief  attention  to  the  mere  matter  of  get¬ 
ting  vessels  to  submit  to  inspection  regardless  of  whether 
such  inspection  was  properly  made  or  whether  their  other 
duties  were  properly  attended  to.  The  vice  of  this  system 
is,  of  course,  obvious.  It  puts  a  premium  on  lax  inspection.” 
.  .  .  United  States  Circuit  Judge  Thayer,  June  15,  grant¬ 

ed  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  have  Charles  H.  Moyer,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  brought  before 
him  on  July  5.  Moyer  is  confined  in  “the  bull  pen”  at 
Telluride,  Col.  There  were  still  in  the  city  and  county  jails 
and  the  military  guard  houses  at  Telluride  and  Victor,  June 
15,  about  75  union  miners,  against  whom  no  charges  had 
been  filed.  Many  of  these  men  will,  it  is  said,  be  charged 
with  murder,  rioting  and  inciting  to  riot,  and  some  are  held 
as  witnesses.  Eighty-seven  warrants,  charging  murder, 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  to  be  served  on 
union  miners,  many  of  them  leaders  in  the  Western  Federa¬ 
tion,  who  are  accused  of  complicity  in  the  dynamite  outrage 
at  the  Independence  station  and  in  rioting  at  Victor.  Among 
the  men  wanted  are  Sherman  Parler,  secretary  of  the  Alt¬ 
man  union,  who  was  acquitted  after  having  been  held  in 
the  bull  pen  three  months  on  a  charge  of  wrecking  a  train 
near  Cripple  Creek;  E.  L.  Whiting,  secretary  of  the  Engi¬ 
neers’  Union  at  Cripple  Creek,  and  W.  F.  Davis,  president  of 
the  Altman  Miners’  Union.  Secretary  Ileywood  and  other 
officers  of  the  Federation  say  many  of  the  accused  men  were 
delegates  to  the  miners’  convention  at  the  time  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  explosion,  and  were  present  in  that  gathering. 
Some  of  the  men  have  left  Colorado  to  avoid  arrest.  .  ..  . 

The  most  expensive  mess  of  trout  ever  enticed  from  a  stream 
at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  was  that  caught  by  Mrs.  John  Tebo 
and  her  young  son,  who  landed  65  in  Potato  Creek,  and  were 
sentenced  June  19  to  pay  $10  each  for  the  trout — $650  for 
the  lot — or  spend  a  day  in  jail  for  each  dollar  of  the  fine. 
Mrs.  Tebo  and  her  son  were  caught  fishing  by  the  Fish  War¬ 
den,  who  was  suspicious  that  they  had  taken  undersized 
fish.  Thirty  little  trout  w'ere  found  in  the  boy’s  creel,  but 
Mrs.  Tebo  did  not  seem  to  have  any.  The  Warden,  how- 
ever,  thought  her  shirtwaist  was  too  full,  and  upon  examina¬ 
tion  found  35  fish  inside,  whereupon  he  arrested  her  and  hei 
son.  They  were  unable  to  pay  and  went  to  jail. 

ADMINISTRATION. — Mr.  Cortelyou  has  resigned  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  President  has  accepted 
his  resignation,  to  take  effect  June  30,  and  it  is  definitely 
declared  that  Paul  Morton,  of  Chicago,  son  of  the  late  Secre¬ 
tary  J.  Sterling  Morton,  will  succeed  Mr.  Cortelyou.  No  change 
will  be  made  in  the  Department  until  after  the  close  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  on  June  30.  Mr.  Cortelyou  will  conclude 
the  work  of  the  year,  as  several  matters  of  importance  which 
he  has  initiated  are  pending.  It  is  his  own  desire  and  it  is 
the  desire  also  of  the  President  that  Mr.  Cortelyou  should 
finish  the  w'ork  before  he  finally  turns  over  the  Department 
to  his  successor,  .  .  .  The  State  Department  is  deter¬ 

mined  that  systematic  discrimination  of  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment  against  American  citizens  shall  cease,  even  if  it  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  send  the  combined  battleship  and  European  squad¬ 
rons  to  Turkish  waters.  Minister  Leishman  has  encountered 
a  singular  and  disagreeable  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Porte  to  enter  upon  negotiations  looking  to  the  removal  of 
discrimination  against  American  citizens,  professional  and 
business  men.  The  citizens  of  European  Powers  are  permit¬ 
ted  sundry  privileges  that  are  denied  to  American  citizens, 
and  for  three  or  four  years  our  State  Department,  through 
its  Minister,  has  striven  vainly  to  remove  this  discrimina¬ 
tion.  A  characteristic  Turkish  method  of  blocking  attempts 
at  negotiation  is  a  declination  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the 
State  Department  that  the  Turkish  mission  in  Washington 
be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  embassy,  so  that  Minister 
Leishman  at  Constantinople  might  attain  a  similar  rank  and 
thus  be  able  personally  to  approach  the  Sultan.  Being  kept 
in  his  grade  as  a  Minister,  he  Is  prevented  from  reaching 
that  personage  and  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  do  business 
with  the  Porte. 

CUBA. — The  worst  storm  that  has  taken  place  in  Cuba  in 
the  last  10  years  began  June  10  and  culminated  June  13  in 


14  inches  of  rain,  which  fell  in  five  hours,  and  which  jvas 
accompanied  by  a  hurricane.  The  lower  village  of  El  Cobre 
has  been  destroyed.  Forty-five  persons  arc  known  to  be  dead 
and  scores  are  missing.  Bodies  are  floating  in  the  Cobre 
River.  Twenty  bodies  have  been  recovered  by  boats  patrol¬ 
ling  the  bay.  All  the  bridges  on  the  Cobre  Railway  were 
out  of  place  and  many  bridges  have  been  lost  in  the  Cuba 
Railway.  A  relief  train  bringing  mail  and  passengers  was 
wrecked  at  Moron.  The  fireman  and  mail  agent  were  killed 
and  two  of  the  employes  injured.  The  mines  at  Daiquiri 
are  crippled,  and  six  of  the  employes  have  been  drowned. 
The  pier  has  been  damaged.  The  city's  property  loss  is 
heavy.  All  telegraph  and  cable  lines  were  disabled. 


W ALLKILL  RIVER  GRANGE. 

Wallkill  River  Grange,  Orange  County,  N.  T.,  held  one 
ol’  its  most  interesting  and  profitable  meetings  June  20.  The 
topic  for  discussion  was  “The  Raising  and  Harvesting  of  the 
llay  Crop.”  No  subject  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
dairy  farmer.  The  presence  on  the  lecturer’s  desk  of  sam¬ 
ples  cut  from  fields  of  grass,  portions  of  which  had  been 
properly  treated  and  portions  not,  added  interest  to  the 
discussion.  Soluble  nitrogen  appears  to  be  the  crying  need 
of  the  grass  plants,  in  spite  of  the  claim  by  agricultural 
chemists  that  farm  manures  contain  an  excess  of  nitrogen, 
it  is  so  locked  up  with  other  combinations  of  matter  that 
plants  cannot  feed  on  it.  Samples  cut  from  a  field  of 
Martin  L.  Mapes,  to  part  of  which  had  been  applied  200 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  were  a  revelation  to 
most  of  the  farmers  present.  A  poor  workman  had  sowed 
the  fertilizer  “streaked,”  fairly  cutting  the  field  into  rib¬ 
bons.  It  is  newly  seeded,  on  which  the  oats  grew  so  large 
last  season  that  it  lodged  badly.  The  ribbons  where  the 
nitrogen  touched  are  now  fully  two  feet  tall,  and  as 
thick  as  grass  can  stand,  while  the  spaces  between  are 
not  over  six  inches  high. 

O.  W.  Mapes  showed  samples  from  a  field  that  was  top- 
dressed  with  stable  manure  last  October.  An  average  por¬ 
tion  of  the  field  cut  on  June  10,  showed  five  tons  per  acre 
of  green  grass.  Strips  across  the  field  had  been  treated 
with  nitrate,  and  these  strips  showed  twelve  tons  per  acre 
on  the  same  date.  J.  T.  Townsend  reported  that  in  the 
test  on  his  farm  with  different  kinds  of  plant  foods,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Grange,  the  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  failed  to  show  any  good  effect  on  grass,  while  the 
strip  sown  with  soluble  nitrogen  was  so  satisfactory  that 
he  soon  applied  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  balance 
of  the  field  with  like  good  results ;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  in  his  paper  last  season  on  “Soil  Fertility,”  he 
claimed  that  farmers  could  not  afford  to  buy  plant  food 
in  the  form  of  nitrogen.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  mowing  land  in  this  section  producing 
from  one-half  ton  to  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre  that  would 
produce  from  two  to  three  tons  of  hay  if  a  dressing  of 
soluble  nitrogen  costing  $7  or  $8  per  acre  had  been  used. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  APPLES  IN  CENTRAL  WEST. 

The  first  days  of  May  it  was  generally  announced  that  the 
prospects  for  a  great  harvest  of  apples  had  never  been 
more  reassuring.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prospects  for  the  apple  crop  have  changed.  The 
bloom  set  during  a  period  of  cold,  rainy  weather,  thus 
preventing  proper  pollination.  Another  reason  for  the 
shortage  of  the  crop  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  lack  of 
vitality  in  the  bloom.  Last  year  it  will  be  remembered 
that  there  was  a  heavy  freeze  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
but  nature  came  to  the  rescue  by  sending  a  succession  of 
cold  rains,  which  drew  the  frost  from  the  little  apples,  and 
in  such  instances  where  a  tree  was  full  of  life  and  vigor 
the  results  were  satisfactory ;  where  the  trees  had  been 
neglected,  blight,  bitter  rot  and  all  sorts  of  fungus  dis¬ 
eases  followed.  Some  of  the  same  results  will  surely  be 
seen  this  year  where  there  has  been  a  lack  of  vitality  in  bud 
and  bloom.  Another  reason  for  the  shortage  in  some  or¬ 
chards  for  the  present  year  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  last 
year  such  orchards  were  greatly  affected  with  scab,  and 
every  common-sense  apple  grower  very  well  knows  that  if 
ids  orchard  is  full  of  scab  in  any  one  year,  it  is  not  possible 
to  expect  a  crop  the  following  season.  The  scab  is  one  of 
the  worst  enemies  the  orchardist  has  to  fight.  Like  all 
other  evils,  it  can  be  overcome,  but  requires  the  most  earn¬ 
est  and  persistent  effort  in  tfie  proper  way  of  spraying.  It 
may  be  estimated  that  the  outlook  for  an  apple  crop  at  the 
present  time  In  the  Middle  States  may  be  placed  at  some¬ 
where  near  one-half  a  crop.  The  Missouri  Horticultural 
Society  claims  that  its  State  will  have  a  full  crop,  but  it  is 
possible  that  some  changes  in  this  estimate  may  be  made 
before  September.  The  fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  how¬ 
ever,  that  during  the  past  few  years  very  many  thou¬ 
sands  acres  of  orchards  have  been  planted  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  many  of  them  will  bear  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  so  that  anywhere  near  a  half  crop  will  mean  a 
great  supply  of  apples ;  probably  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  market.  j.  h. 

Illinois. 

We  have  had  several  thousand  barrels  of  thinned  apples, 
and  the  satisfaction  in  handling  and  selling  them  will 
convince  a  thoughtful  grower  that  it  pays.  Some  of  our 
Rome  Beauties  that  were  immediately  put  In  cold  storage 
last  Fall  were  sold  at  $5  per  barrel  the  middle  of  May 
without  repacking.  The  buyer  told  a  friend  of  mine  that 
they  dumped  40  barrels  and  did  not  get  a  peck  of  bad  ones 
out  of  the  40.  We  have  a  nice  crop  of  apples  coming  on 
again,  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  but  there  will  not  be  more 
than  a  fourth  of  a  crop  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
scab  caused  them  to  drop  off  badly,  and  what  are  left  on 
the  trees  are  somewhat  scabby,  except  where  well  sprayed. 
I  have  lots  on  the  trees  that  I  shall  have  thinned.  The 
early  ones  have  been  thinned,  and  soon  will  finish  the 
peaches  and  then  the  late  apples.  There  is  lots  of  work 
doing  here,  and  it  takes  money,  but  I  hope  to  get  it  back. 
No  risk,  nothing  made.  We  have  the  most  peaches  we  ever 
had  here,  and  the  plums  were  overloaded,  but  thinned  now. 
No  cureullo  to  amount  to  anything  this  year.  The  Ensee 
apple  tree  is  full  again,  but  no  fruit  on  the  young  trees 
that  have  been  set  out  two  and  three  years.  Prof.  Green, 
of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  was  here  recently  to  see 
about  making  some  tesis  with  mulching  in  the  orchards. 
I  had  eight  tons  of  straw  spread  In  different  places  to 
test  it.  Besides  that  there  is  a  fair  growth  of  clover.  Or¬ 
chard  grass  and  some  weeds  that  is  being  cut  and  placed 
around  the  trees 'or  left  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch. 

Lawrence  Co.,  O. _  u.  t.  cox. 

CAYUGA  CO.,  N.  Y. — We  had  a  late  Spring  to  begin  with, 
and  a  great  amount  of  wet  weather,  very  heavy  rains  every 
week,  which  has  retarded  farm  work  to  such  an  extent  that 
there  is  corn  yet  to  put  in,  and  on  account  of  poor  seed 
and  wet  weather  many  had  to  plant  over,  which  makes  the 
future  corn  crop  very  uncertain.  Early-sown  oats  and 
barley  on  well-drained  soil  are  exceptionally  heavy.  Grass 
is  very  uneven ;  many  old  meadows  will  not  cut  over  one 
ton  of  cured  hay  per  acre,  while  pieces  of  new  seeding  will 
harvest  two  tons  or  more  per  acre.  Wheat,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen,  has  not  been  so  poor  in  this  county  in  many  years : 
many  pieces  would  have  been  plowed  up  but  for  scarce  help 
and  the  seeding,  the  farmer  preferring  to  get  what  he 
could  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Some  pieces  of  Alfalfa  were 
frozen  to  death :  one  farmer  near  me  had  two  fields,  one 
he  clipped  off  and  left  the  clippings  right  where  they  fell, 
and  the  other  lie  left  with  the  late  growth  standing.  Where 
he  did  not  clip  he  has  a  fine  growth,  and  the  one  clipped 
entirely  destroyed,  except  near  the  fence*,  where  the  snow 
drifted  and  lay  on  the  ground  until  late.  The  past  Winter’s 
experience  will  keep  many  from  seeding  with  Alfalfa.  Pas¬ 
tures  are  very  fine,  and  cows  doing  well,  but  few  are  mak¬ 
ing  any  preparations  for  a  drought,  which  is  quite  sure  to 
come.  Alfalfa  haying  will  begin  very  soon;  in  fact,  some 
pieces  have  been  already  cut.  Red  clover  haying  should  be¬ 
gin  by  June  25 :  a  few  will  be  ready.  Help  is  scarce  and 
high;  just,  how  the  hay  and  harvest  will  he  secured  remains 
to  be  seen.  I  am  afraid  many  pieces  of  hay  will  get  over¬ 
ripe.  At  present  fruit  of  all  kinds  except  cherries  looks 
like  a  full  crop:  something  has  stung  the  cherries,  and 
they  are  very  poor  and  ripening  before  they  should.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  are  In  a  fair  way  to  prosper,  but  hard  work 
and  plenty  of  it  is  before  the  farmer  for  1904.  a.  d.  b. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


EFFECT  OF  THE  OleO  DECISION. 

What  Butter  Dealers  Say. 

In  your  opinion,  will  the  recent  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  oleo  have  the  effect  of  stiffening 
the  prices  of  butter?  The  Court  has  decided  that  Con¬ 
gress  has  the  power  to  put  a  10-cent  tax  upon  colored 
oleo,  and  It  seems  probable  that  this  will,  to  some  extent, 
lessen  the  manufacture  of  that  article. 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  decision  will  certainly  help 
butter ;  to  what  extent  we  do  not  know.  f.  e.  bobekts. 

Chicago,  III. 

Oleo  has  long  since  ceased  to  cut  any  figure  in  the  butter 
market.  There  has  been  very  little  colored  oleo  on  sale 
In  the  last  15  months,  and,  besides  that,  butter  has  been 
so  cheap  that  oleo  was  practically  barred  out  during  that 
time.  We  have  no  fear  of  oleo  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 
People  who  want  to  eat  it  will  now  be  able  to  buy  it  at 
just  what  it  is,  and  colored  oleo  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  F.  W.  BROCKMAN  COMMISSION  CO. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
regarding  oleo  affects  us  very  little,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
for  the  past  several  years  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  consumption  of  oleo  in  our  city,  there  having  been 
a  decrease  from  about  500,000  pounds  per  month  to  about 
20,000  pounds  approximately.  We  have  very  little  faith  as 
to  the  high  prices  on  account  of  the  10-cent  tax  on  oleo. 
It  seems  to  us  as  if  the  production  of  butter  is  certainly 
on  the  increase,  and  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  being  made 
to  meet  the  demands  from  all  sources. 

Washington,  D.  C.  golden  &  company. 

We  believe  the  decision  will  help  the  butter  business  very 
materially.  There  have  been  millions  of  pounds  of  oleo 
made  in  the  United  States  every  year  for  the  past  few 
years,  and  every  pound  of  this  certainly  takes  the  place  of 
a  pound  of  butter.  While  we  believe  that  New  York  State 
handles  less  oleo  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  we 
also  feel  that  regardless  of  where  oleo  is  made  or  where  it 
is  shipped,  it  takes  the  place  of  butter,  and  in  that  way  feel 
somewhat  encouraged,  and  believe  that  the  butter  prices  will 
be  better  maintained  if  the  10  cent  a  pound  tax  is  placed 
on  oleo.  This  tax  will  not  alone  help  the  farmer,  but  will 
also  help  the  merchant  and  the  consumer  also. 

New  York.  geo.  h.  beifsnidbb. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  oleo  decision  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  will  influence  the  price  of  butter  this  season. 
The  decision,  no  doubt,  will  curtail  to  a  marked  degree  the 
output  of  oleo,  but  from  the  present  outlook  there  will  be 
enough  butter  made  this  year  to  more  than  make  up  the 
difference  caused  by  the  tax  on  colored  oleo.  Present  pros¬ 
pects  show  a  very  heavy  make  of  butter  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  with  conditions  abroad  as  they  are  at  present, 
prices  have  got  to  get  very  low  in  this  country  before  butter 
can  be  exported,  and  unless  we  have  an  export  demand  there 
will  be  more  than  enough  butter  made  in  this  country  to 
supply  the  entire  country’s  wants,  and  a  good  bag  bunch 
left  over.  r.  e.  cobb. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

You  ask :  “Do  you  think  the  recent  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  oleo  will  have  the  effect  of 
stiffening  the  prices  of  butter?”  That  depends  entirely 
upon  what  the  output  of  butter  will  be  this  season,  but  we 
have  every  prospect  of  having  the  heaviest  make  that  has 
been  known  in  the  history  of  the  butter-making  industry. 
The  United  States  cannot  use  all  the  goods  that  will  be 
made  unless  they  have  much  lower  prices  than  have  been 
prevailing  the  past  few  years,  and  in  order  to  open  up  an 
export  outlet  lower  prices  must  prevail.  We  do  believe  that 
the  10-cent  tax  will  have  a  tendency  to  prohibit  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  colored  oleomargarine  to  a  great  extent,  and  It 
cannot  be  made  profitably  unless  butter  sells  at  or  above 
23  cents.  Oleo  has  been  a  very  small  factor  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  market  for  the  past  two  years,  and  while  we  do 
not  handle  nor  never  did  handle  it,  we  think  that  the  tax 
will  prohibit  its  manufacture  to  a  great  extent. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  w.  r.  brice  &  co. 

In  our  opinion,  this  decision  will  have  no  Important 
effect  upon  the  present  butter  market,  nor  will  it  stimulate 
the  demand  at  the  moment.  We  have  been  doing  business 
under  this  law  since  July,  1903,  and  it  has  proven  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  value  of  butter  depends  entirely  upon 
the  supply  and  demand  for  it  for  consumptive  purposes. 
The  law  itself  created  a  very  much  larger  demand  for  butter, 
as  Is  apparent  by  the  decreased  sale  of  oleo.  There  Is  no 
danger  of  any  extreme  price  for  butter,  even  If  oleo  were 
not  made  at  all,  as  the  facilities  for  turning  our  fine  table 
butter  have  been  so  greatly  increased  during  the  past  few 
yearsthat  the  supply  has  kept  ahead  of  the  demand  along 
this  line.  We  do  not  have  any  doubt  In  regard  to  the  unde¬ 
cided  case  before  the  Supreme  Court,  as  we  believe  there  is 
only  one  conclusion  it  can  come  to,  judging  by  Its  relation 
to  the  text  of  the  cases  already  decided.  The  only  real 
effect  of  the  decision  rendered  is  to  give  the  butter  trade 
in  general  a  better  knowledge  of  what  their  trade  require¬ 
ments  will  be  during  the  Winter,  against  which  they  should 
all  protect  themselves  by  carrying  a  reserved  stock. 

Chicago,  Ill.  MERRILL  &  ELDREDGE. 


DAMAGE  TO  PEACH  TREES. — Your  item  on  page  480 
in  reference  to  fruit  growers  beginning  to  realize  the  dam¬ 
age  done  to  trees  last  Winter  prompts  me  to  say  a  word. 
I  have  been  asked  many  times  this  Spring  in  regard  to  my 
peach  orchard  whether  any  damage  was  done  by  the  severe 
Winter.  I  have  not  said  anything  before,  as  I  was  “called 
down”  several  times  last  year  for  writing  in  a  rather  pessi¬ 
mistic  vein  after  our  May  freeze.  Now  perhaps  everybody’s 
else  peach  trees  stood  the  Winter  all  right,  and  may  give 
a  good  crop,  but  out  of  350  trees  In  my  orchard,  100 
Elberta  arc  entirely  dead,  50  Crosby  are  half  dead,  hardly 
fit  to  leave  in.  Mountain  Rose  about  the  same;  100  Cham¬ 
pion  have  leafed  out,  and  set  some  fruit,  the  best  in  the 
lot;  Hill’s  Chili  and  Keyport  White  have  lived  and  set 
about  one-third  of  a  crop.  These  trees  were  headed  low, 
and  were  in  a  good  thrifty  condition  last  year,  giving  a 
fair  crop.  No  yellows  or  leaf-curl. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Prospects  for  a  crop  of  peaches  here  are  not  as  good  as 
at  time  of  bloom.  The  effects  of  Winter  show  more  than 
expected,  and  a  long  storm  when  in  full  bloom  probably 
affected  the  set  of  fruit,  as  the  sound  fruit  n nw  on  the 
trees  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  blossoms.  Cherries 
are  not  a  full  crop,  and  unless  some  practical  method  of 
controlling  the  Pear  psylla  is  found  pears  will  soon  cut 
a  small  figure  here.  Prospect  for  apples  on  the  average  is 
good.  o.  M. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  benefits  and  protection  of  life  insurance  appeal  to 
most  people  at  this  season  because  of  the  prevalence  of  death 
by  sunstroke  and  lightning.  Besides  being  a  protection 
there  is  no  safer  investment  than  the  endowment  pelieies 
issued  by  a  strong  company.  There’s  nothing  better  than  an 
Equitable  policy — if  interested  look  up  the  announcement  of 
this  company  in  another  column. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  Summer  catalogue  from  T.  J. 
Dwyer  &  Co.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 
This  is  a  neat  little  booklet  and  has  the  advantages  of  being 
confined  entirely  to  plants  suitable  for  Summer  and  Fall 
planting.  It  contains  a  personal  word  about  pot-grown 
strawberries  that  will  appeal  to  those  who  want  a  prompt 
crop.  Mr.  Dwyer  is  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  one  of  the 
largest  growers  of  pol-grown  plants  in  the  country. 

Rural  housewives  are  often  impressed  by  the  convenience 
of  the  kitchen  in  a  modern  city  flat,  where  “very  appliance 
required  is  close  at  hand.  It  is  quite  possible  to  bring  this 
convenience  into  the  rural  kitchen  by  investing  in  a  Hoosier 
kitchen  cabinet,  which  forms  a  store  room,  work  table  and 
pantry  in  one.  It  is  well  made  of  hard  wood,  and  Is  dust 
and  insect  proof.  Being  shipped  direct  from  factory  to  pur¬ 
chaser,  the  price  is  lower  than  when  bought  from  a  dealer. 
Write  the  Hoosier  Mfg.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  126,  New  Castle,  Ind., 
for  their  catalogue:  in  addition  to  these  cabinets  they  make 
sewing  and  other  folding  tables. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  j 

From  Day  to  Day, 


A  NATION’S  STRENGTH. 

What  builds  a  nation’s  pillars  high 
And  its  foundations  strong? 

What  makes  it  mighty  to  defy 
The  foes  that  round  it  throng? 

It  is  not  gold.  Its  kingdoms  grand 
Go  down  in  battle’s  shock  ; 

Its  shafts  are  laid  on  sinking  sand, 
i>ot  on  abiding  rock. 

Is  it  i he  sword?  Ask  the  red  dust 
Of  empires  passed  away  ; 

The  blood  has  turned  their  stones  to  rust, 
Their  glory  to  decay. 

And  is  it  pride?  Ah!  that  bright  crown 
Has  seemed  to  nations  sweet; 

Hut  God  has  struck  its  luster  down 
In  ashes  at  11  is  feet. 

Not  gold,  but  only  man,  can  make 
A  people  great  and  strong; 

Men  who,  for  truth  and  honor’s  sake, 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 

Brave  men  who  work  while  others  sleep, 
Who  dare  while  others  fly — 

They  build  a  nation’s  pillars  deep 
And  lift  them  to  the  sky. 

— Emerson. 

* 

A  bedroom  cabinet  is  one  of  the  chintz- 
covered  articles  of  furniture  offered  for 
the  Summer  bedroom.  It  comprises  a 
case  24  inches  high,  16  inches  wide  and 
12  inches  deep.  In  this  case  are  six 
shelves,  including  the  bottom,  each  shelf 
holding  a  covered  box  that  just  fits  the 
section.  Boxes  are  labeled  with  their 
contents :  “veils  and  laces,”  “handker¬ 
chiefs,”  “gloves,”  “stockings,”  “collars,” 
“ribbons.”  Both  boxes  and  frame  are 
covered  with  flowery  chintz,  and  the  price 
of  the  complete  article  is  $16. 

* 


A  correspondent  of  the  Washington 
Post  corroborates  the  opinion  of  some 
old-fashioned  housekeepers  who  consider 
that  a  mustard  plaster  is  sovereign  in 
every  emergency.  She  boards  in  a  house 
overrun  by  rats,  which  seem  immune 
against  ordinary  discouragement. 

I  didn't  mind  them  very  much  until  I  found 
that  they  had  gnawed  a  hole  in  one  corner  of 
my  room.  One  night  they  fairly  rioted,  and 
I  felt  that  I  must  do  something,  as  I  didn’t 
want  to  move. 

I  got  out  of  bed,  and  looked  for  something 
to  stop  that  rat-hole  with.  The  only  thing 
I  could  find  was  three  mustard  plasters  of  the 
kind  which  are  prepared  on  linen.  I  applied 
them  to  the  rat-liole,  and  tacked  them  securely 
in  place. 

The  rats  have  caroused  in  the  walls  since 
then,  as  usual,  but  there  has  been  no  sign  of 
their  gnawing  on  those  mustard  plasters.  I 
think  I  have  made  a  discovery,  and  I  expect 
that  mustard  plasters  will  soon  be  sold  under 
the  label : 

“To  relieve  pain  and  congestion,  and  to  re¬ 
strain  rats.” 

• 

Among  the  novelties  displayed  in  a 
store  devoted  to  crape  paper  products  are 
paper  hats,  which  require  a  close  inspec- 


Keeping  Tomatoes  in  Brine. 

If  any  of  your  readers  have  tried  put¬ 
ting  tomatoes  in  brine  for  Winter  use  will 
they  kindly  give  their  experience?  I  have 
read  that  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  way  of 
keeping  them,  but  do  not  know  anyone 
who  has  actually  tried  it.  I  would  also 
like  a  recipe  for  canning  or  preserving 
strawberries  by  the  cold  process.  I  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  be  mashed  and  put  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  sugar  and  will  keep 
perfectly. 

Delicious  luncheon  omelette. — Make  a 
sauce  with  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  one  of  flour;  add  one  large  cupful  of 
asparagus  tips  with  some  of  the  water 
they  have  been  boiled  in  and  a  little 
milk.  Pour  the  sauce  over  a  nice  light 
omelette  made  with  four  eggs  and  12 
tablespoonfuls  of  rich  milk;  garnish  with 
parsley.  A  cup  of  tomatoes  may  be  used 
instead  of  asparagus.  e.  w.  b. 


A  Primitive  Household. 

The  household  shown  in  Fig.  220  rep¬ 
resents  the  noble  red  man  under  some  of 
the  restraints  of  civilization.  He  has  ad¬ 
vanced  far  enough  to  wear  white  man’s 
clothes  and  to  build  a  little  shack,  but 
does  not  look  as  though  he  would  enjoy 
a  day’s  work  or  try  to  lift  himself  from 
his  surrounding  squalor.  Doubtless  this 


The  canning  season  is  with  us,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  women  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  work  will  cook  the  fruit 
by  standing  the  jars  in  the  wash  boiler. 
Instead  of  putting  odd  pieces  of  board 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  to  rest  the 
jars  on,  have  a  board  made  to  fit,  with 
three  cleats  across  it  underneath  and  a 
number  of  auger  holes  bored  in  it  so  that 
the  water  passes  through.  We  usually 
put  enough  water  to  come  half  way  up 
the  jars,  but  some  housekeepers  elevate 
the  jars  above  the  water  and  cover  the 
boiler  closely,  thus  cooking  the  fruit  in 
the  steam. 

* 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  man  with 
the  hoe,  who  is  pictured  by  the  poet  as 
bowed  with  the  weight  of  ages,  we  men¬ 
tion  a  woman  with  a  hoe  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  who  chased  a  burglar  out  of  her 
house,  punctuating  his  movements  with 
vigorous  blows.  In  San  Francisco  a  wo¬ 
man  actually  talked  a  burglar  out  of 
countenance,  and  made  him  so  ashamed 
of  himself  that  he  departed,  and  in  Oak¬ 
land  a  woman  “got  the  drop”  on  a  bur¬ 
glar,  and  ran  him  off  the  premises.  We 
have  heard  wonderful  things  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  climate  of  California,  and  it  is 
evident  that  these  ladies  are  giving  an 
example  of  its  invigorating  effects. 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  Weisbaden  straw¬ 
berry  preserves,  which  are  sold  by  some 
dealers  who  cater  to  a  critical  class  of 
buyers.  They  are  expensive  to  buy,  but 
pay  for  the  trouble  of  putting  up:  Take 
six  pounds  of  strawberries — they  need 
not  be  large  or  extra  fine,  but  they  must 
be  sound;  add  to  them  in  the  kettle  a 
very  little  cold  water  and  cook  slowly  as 
for  jelly.  Pour  in  a  jelly  bag  and  allow 
them  to  drip  overnight.  In  the  morning 
add  to  the  juice  six  pounds  of  broken 
loaf  or  granulated  sugar  and  half  a  pound 
of  strained  honey.  Boil  to  a  very  thick 
syrup.  Fill  pint  cans  with  freshly  capped 
strawberries,  the  largest  and  finest  to  be 
had.  Screw  on  the  tops,  set  in  cold  water 
in  a  large  kettle— the  wash  boiler  will 
do— and  let  the  water  come  to  a  boil. 
Open  the  jars  and  fill  to  the  brim  with  the 
hot  syrup.  Seal  and  put  away  in  a  cool, 
dark  place. 


A  PRIMITIVE  HOI 

tion  to  persuade  one  that  they  are  really 
made  of  this  humble  material.  A  year 
or  two  ago  there  was  quite  a  fancy  for 
picture  hats  made  of  crape  paper  ruffles 
trimmed  with  pompons  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  ;  they  did  not  disguise  their  origin, 
but  they  were  prettjq  and  were  often 
used  at  Summer  resorts.  The  modern 
style,  however,  is  made  by  cutting  the 
paper  in  strips  five  inches  wide,  which 
are  pulled  until  all  the  crapiness  is 
stretched  out,  and  then  braided  in  three, 
five,  seven  or  nine  strands.  The  product 
looks  just  like  a  handsome  millinery 
braid.  A  hat  frame  is  covered  with  tis¬ 
sue  paper,  and  the  braid  is  then  glued 
over  this,  starting  at  the  center  of  the 
crown  and  continuing  spirally  until  the 
entire  hat  is  covered,  when  it  may  be 
trimmed  as  desired.  A  braided  toque  or 
shirtwaist  hat  requires  from  one  to  2j4 
rolls  of  crape  paper,  a  roll  being  10  feet 
long  and  20  inches  wide.  What  are 
termed  garden  and  matinee  hats  are  made 
of  two-inch  ruffles;  they  will  require  V/2 
roll  of  paper.  Very  picturesque  rose  hats 
are  made  of  small  crushed  roses,  requir¬ 
ing  two  quires  of  tissue  paper  and  one 
roll  of  crape  paper.  An  infinite  variety 
of  fancy  work  and  decorative  material  is 
made  from  crape  paper,  and  the  modern 
paper  napkins  and  doyleys,  printed  in 
beautiful  floral  designs,  are  so  attractive 
that  they  suggest  no  kinship  whatever  to 
the  original  Japanese  article. 

Snow  in  Cake. — T  have  tried  snow  in 
cake  and  find  one  cupful  of  snow,  beaten 
in  at  the  last,  equal  to  two  eggs. 

MRS.  T.  L.  B. 


SEHOLD.  Fig.  220. 

picture  from  the  Bad  Lands  of  western 
Nebraska  is  familiar  enough  to  many  of 
our  readers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  though  strange  in  eastern  eyes. 
The  sociological  views  of  this  primitive 
American  are  expressed  by  the  fact  that 
he  sits  on  the  only  visible  chair,  while 
Mrs.  Lo  squats  on  the  ground  at  his  feet. 
It  is  evident  that  he  has  not  yet  learned 
to  live  up  to  his  clothes,  but  he  may  yet 
develop  to  a  higher  condition  of  life,  in 
which  the  squaw  will  have  the  chair,  while 
the  brave  goes  out  and  hustles  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  his  family. 

The  Bounty  of  Summer. 

To  the  woman  who  lives  in  the  country 
Summer  is  the  most  delightful  season. 
Then  she  finds  pleasure  and  profit  in  out¬ 
door  work  with  her  poultry  and  in  the 
garden.  If  she  is  wise,  she  seeks  health¬ 
ful  recreation  in  walks  afield  and  in  study¬ 
ing  the  birds  and  wild  flowers.  When 
her  purse  is  thin,  she  has.  all  the  store  of 
Nature  to  draw  upon.  The  farmer’s  wife 
or  daughter  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
pretty  gifts  for  those  she  loves.  The 
material  is  everywhere.  Hie  city  woman, 
in  preparing  for  the  holidays,  spends 
weary  hours  in  shopping.  She  pays  more 
for  everything  than  it  would  cost  at  any 
other  time,  and  goes  home  “tired  to 
death.”  Her  country  sister  can  grow 
beautiful  things  without  worry  or  con¬ 
scious  effort,  and  can  use  the  treasures 
gathered  in  tramps  on  breezy  hill  and  in 
shady  woodland.  Suppose  Sallie  has  sev¬ 


eral  flower-loving  friends.  When  she 
starts  the  early  tomatoes  in  March,  she 
sows  one  box  with  seeds  of  the  Baby 
primrose,  and  another  with  lavender.  By 
and  by  she  transplants  the  former  into 
pots  and  places  them  in  a  corner  of  the 
veranda,  where  they  will  not  be  exposed 
to  the  full  sunlight.  The  lavender  goes 
into  an  out-of-the-way  place  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  By  Fall  the  primroses  are  thrifty 
plants  covered  with  buds.  One  cheers  a 
helpless  cripple,  another  brightens  the 
room  for  a  lonely  old  woman ;  each  finds 
a  mission  which  richly  compensates  the 
giver  for  the  small  trouble  of  raising 
them.  The  lavender  is  put  into  coarse- 
meshed  bags  and  sent  to  a  relative  whose 
linen  closet  is  her  pride. 

Aromatic  vinegar,  a  refreshing  prep¬ 
aration  for  an  invalid  or  a  sufferer  with 
frequent  headaches,  is  easily  made  from 
the  herbs  found  in  most  old  gardens. 
Take  of  lavender,  rosemary,  wormwood, 
sage,  and  mint,  a  large  handful  of  each. 
Place  in  a  stone  jar,  and  turn  over 
one  gallon  of  cider  vinegar;  cover  and 
keep  near  the  fire  for  four  days ;  then 
strain  and  add  one  ounce  of  powdered 
camphor  gum.  Bottle  and  keep  tightly 
corked. 

When  June  brings  its  wealth  of  bloom, 
Sallie  saves  all  the  rose  petals.  As  soon 
as  the  blossoms  begin  to  fade,  she  clips 
them  off  (a  great  benefit  to  the  plant), 
and  packs  them  into  a  bowl  with  layers 
of  salt.  Every  day  she  turns  them,  watch¬ 
ing  carefully  to  keep  them  from  molding. 
Some  of  them  she  mixes  with  spices  and 
other  ingredients  to  preserve  their  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  stores  them  in  one  of  the  pretty 
inexpensive  jars,  sold  for  the  purpose. 
She  knows  how  the  exile  of  the  family 
will  rejoice  when  she  lifts  the  cover  and 
sniffs  the  very  breath  of  the  roses  about 
the  home  door.  She  places  more  of  the 
rose  leaves  in  cheesecloth  pads,  which 
fit  inside  a  bureau  drawer.  Over  these 
she  slips  covers  of  thin  linen,  laced  to¬ 
gether  with  narrow  ribbon.  They  will 
line  the  chiffonier  of  a  school  friend  and 
form  a  perfumed  bed  for  her  neckwear 
and  dainty  fixings.  The  flowers  of  Sweet 
clover  (melilot)  may  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
pose. 

Sofa  pillows,  in  great  variety,  are  easy 
for  a  woman  living  in  the  country  to 
make.  Sweetfern,  pine  needles,  rose 
leaves,  and  clover  heads  are  all  good  for 
a  fragrant  filling.  If  preferred,  they  can 
be  arranged  as  a  sachet  on  either  side  of 
a  layer  of  down  or  feathers.  Not  every 
one  knows  the  delightful  fluffiness  of 
milkweed  down.  I  have  heard  tidy  house¬ 
keepers  declare  that  they  would  never 
have  a  bit  of  it  about  because  of  the  lit¬ 
ter.  If  managed  rightly,  there  will  be 
no  litter.  Gather  the  pods  before  they 
open  and  put  the  down  at  once  into  the 
covers.  Then  hang  them  on  the  line  and 
leave  them  there  for  days.  They  will 
almost  float  of  their  own  lightness  when 
the  down  becomes  dry  and  silky. 

She  who  owns  a  small  camera  can  make 
numberless  pretty  gifts  with  its  help. 
Homely  farm  scenes,  glimpses  of  wood 
and  brookside,  groups  of  children  and 
animals,  all  are  “game”  for  the  makers 
of  snapshots.  She  mounts  her  blue  or 
silver  prints  haphazard  on  a  panel,  and 
has  a  keepsake  to  gladden  the  soul  of 
any  beauty  lover.  Not  everyone  has  the 
time  or  taste  for  the  work,  but  for  her 
who  has,  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
the  outdoor  hobbies.  m.  e.  colegrove. 


To  give  the  white-haired  father  or 
mother  not  only  respect,  but  confidence, 
to  tell  the  joke  and  the  secret  to  them  first, 
to  accord  them  cordially  the  central  place 
in  the  merry-making,  may  seem  trivial 
matters,  yet  they  are  not  trivial  to  those 
who,  in  the  twilight  of  life,  begin  to  think 
they  are  useless  and  forgotten,  and  to 
question  whether  they  shall  be  missed 
when  they  shall  go  out  into  the  nearing 
night.  Courtesy  is  but  a  little  thing  and 
costs  nothing,  and  if  it  is  due  to  anyone,  it 
is  surely  to  the  aged  among  11s,  especially 
when  these  are  our  parents. — Credit  Lost. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

Blouse  dresses  are  always  suitable  for 
a  young  girl.  This  one  includes  the  be¬ 
coming  sailor  collar  and  is  made  of  flecked 
linen,  blue  and  white,  with  collar,  shield 
and  cuffs  of  white  banded  with  blue.  All 
the  simple  linens,  pique,  chambray,  duck 
and  the  like  are  equally  charming  for 
warm  weather  wear,  and  serge,  flannel 
and  mohair  are  standbys  that  never  fail 
for  the  dresses  of  real  hard  usage.  The 


4748  Girl’s  Blouse  Costume, 
6  to  12  years, 


costume  consists  of  the  blouse,  the  skirt 
and  the  body  lining,  which  is  faced  to 
form  the  shield.  The  skirt  is  laid  in  back¬ 
ward  turning  pleats  and  is  joined  to  the 
body  lining,  closing  with  it  at  the  center 
back.  The  Blouse  is  made  with  fronts 
and  back  and  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder 
anu  under-arm  seams.  Its  neck  edge  is 
finished  with  the  sailor  collar  and  the 
lower  edge  is  turned  under  to  form  a 
hem  in  which  elastic  is  inserted  that  regu¬ 
lates  the  size.  To  the  left  front  is  at¬ 
tached  a  patch  pocket,  and  chevrons  are 
applied  on  the  full  sleeves  that  can  be 
cither  tucked  or  gathered  at  the  wrists, 
where  they  are  joined  to  straight  cuffs. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (10  years)  is  6(4  yards  27 
inches  wide,  5(4  yards  32  inches  wide  or 
4  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  1  yard  of 
white  linen  to  make  as  illustrated.  The 
pattern  4748  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  6,  8, 
10  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

A  lounging  robe  sounds  like  an  article 
of  luxury,  but  it  is  a  real  comfort  to  a 
busy  woman,  who,  after  an  early  start 
at  her  work,  wisely  takes  a  little  rest  in 
the  afternoon.  The  robe  is  made  with 
tucked  fronts  and  a  back  that  is  laid  in 
inverted  pleats,  which  are  stitched  flat  for 
a  few  inches  below  the  neck.  The  tucks 
are  stitched  for  a  portion  of  their  length 
only  and,  with  the  pleats,  provide  fullness 


4663  Lounging  Robe,  32  to  40  bust, 


at  the  lower  portion.  The  sleeves  are  in 
one  piece  each  and  are  lapped  at  their 
edges  in  place  of  being  seamed.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  9)4  yards  27  inches  wide, 
9  yards  32  inches  wide  or  6(4  yards  44 
inches  wide,  with  7(4  yards  of  banding  to 
trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  4663  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Salmon  Possibilities 

"No,  unexpected  company  doesn’t  dis¬ 
turb  me  any  more,”  said  the  capable 
housekeeper,  "for  I  have  learned  always 
to  keep  on  hand  a  can  of  salmon,  which, 
with  bread,  the  ever-ready  fruit  cake  and 
accessories,  makes  a  satisfactory  enough 
tea  for  anyone.” 

“But  supposing  they  come  to  dinner 
instead?”  suggested  the  inexperienced  one 
seriously. 

“Well,  if  they  do  the  can  of  salmon  is 
still  in  its  place,  and  is  just  as  appropri¬ 
ate  at  dinner  as  at  tea.” 

“But  wouldn’t  it  be  rather — er — mo¬ 
notonous?”  asked  the  other  anxiously. 
“Cold  salmon,  even  with  lemon  points  or 
parsley  garnish,  wouldn’t  appeal  to  me 
very  often.” 

“Certainly  not,  if  it  were  to  remain 
cold  salmon  every  time.  But  there  are 
so  many  ways  to  serve  it,  either  as  the 
principal  hot  dish  of  the  meal,  or  as  a 
side  dish,  and  at  either  dinner  or  lunch¬ 
eon,  so  tnat  one  could  almost  never  tire 
of  it,”  said  the  capable  one  decidedly. 

“Oh,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  some  of 
them,  then,  for  I  never  know  any  way 
other  than  to  serve  it  cold,  and  that  is 
so  tiresome.” 

“Certainly;  if  you  like,  I’ll  .write  some 
of  my  recipes  out  for  you,”  laughed  her 
friend,  and  she  did  so.  which  I  am  al¬ 
lowed  to  copy  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
be  able  to  help  others  equally  puzzled 
over  the  problem  of  unexpected  guests. 

Salmon  Timbales : — Drain  off  the  oil 
and  remove  bones  and  skin  from  a  can  of 
salmon,  then  mince  it  finely.  To  one 
can  of  salmon  add  half  a  cupful  of  fine 
bread  crumbs  (fresh),  a  small  piece  of 
melted  butter,  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a 
little  paprika  or  cayenne  pepper,  and  two 
well-beaten  eggs.  Pack  the  mixture  into 
timbale  molds  and  bake  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  (If  molds  are 
not  at  hand  small  cups  will  do  as  well.) 
Turn  out  when  done,  pour  a  plain  white 
sauce  around  them  and  garnish  with  pars¬ 
ley. 

Salmon  Scallop : — Prepare  a  can  of  sal¬ 
mon  as  suggested,  that  is,  drain  from  the 
oil  and  remove  bones,  etc.  Butter  a  pud¬ 
ding  dish  and  cover  the  bottom  thickly 
with  crumbs.  Over  this  put  a  layer  of 
flaked  salmon  sprinkled  with  salt  and 
pepper,  then  another  layer  of  crumbs,  al¬ 
ternating  crumbs  and  fish  until  the  dish  is 
full,  having  the  top  layer  of  crumbs. 
Pour  over  a  thin  white  sauce  and  bake 
until  the  crumbs  are  nicely  browned. 

Salmon  Loaf : — One  can  of  salmon 
drained  and  minced.  Five  tablespoon  fills 
of  butter,  four  eggs  well  beaten;  half  cup 
of  bread  crumbs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Mix  all  together,  and  steam  one  hour  in 
buttered  mold. 

Salmon  Croquettes  : — Remove  skin, 
bone  and  fat  from  a  can  of  salmon,  and 
mash  fine  with  a  spoon.  Put  one  cup  of 
milk  over  the  fire;  rub  together  one  ta¬ 
blespoonful  of  butter  and  three  of  flour 
and  stir  into  the  boiling  milk,  stirring 
until  it  thickens.  Now  take  from  the 
fire  and  add  a  tablespoon ful  of  Worces¬ 
tershire  sauce  and  the  yolk  of  one  egg. 
Add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  onion  juice  and  a  dash  of  red 
pepper.  Mix  all  together  and  turn  out  to 
cool.  Mold  into  croquettes,  dip  in  egg 
and  bread  crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  fat. 

Creamed  Salmon  : — Put  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter  into  a  saucepan;  when  melt¬ 
ed  add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  dash  of  paprika  and 
half  a  cup  of  milk.  Cook  until  smooth, 
then  add  a  small  can  of  salmon  finely 
minced,  one  tablespoonful  lemon  juice 
and  a  little  grated  nutmeg.  Remove  from 
the  fire  and  add  yolks  of  three  eggs,  well 
beaten ;  whip  whites  of  the  eggs  stiff  and 
fold  in  carefully.  Butter  small  molds  or 
a  baking  dish,  place  in  hot  water  in  a 


dripping  pan  and  bake  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

Salmon  Bisque: — One  pint  of  oyster 
liquor  and  one  of  hot  water  heated  to¬ 
gether.  When  it  boils  stir  in  two  cupfuls 
of  finely  minced  salmon,  seasoning  with 
pepper,  salt  and  a  little  chopped  parsley. 
In  another  saucepan  put  one  cupful  of 
milk  and  heat  to  scalding,  with  a  pinch 
of  soda;  stir  into  this  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  rubbed  with  one  tablespoon  ful 
of  flour  and  a  half  cupful  of  pounded 
cracker.  Add  one  egg  well  beaten  and 
stir  and  cook  for  a  moment.  Mix  the 
fish  and  milk  mixtures,  cook  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  pour  into  soup  tureen  and  serve 
hot. 

Salmon  Cutlets : — Make  a  white  sauce 
of  butter,  flour  and  milk,  seasoning  with 
salt,  pepper,  parsley  and  lemon  juice.  Add 
two  cupfuls  of  salmon  broken  into  flakes, 
and  spread  on  a  plate  to  cool.  When 
cold  mold  into  the  shape  of  chops  or 
cutlets,  dip  in  egg  and  roll  in  cracker 
crumbs  and  fry  in  deep  hot  fat.  Stick  a 
piece  of  macaroni  in  the  small  end  to 
simulate  the  bone,  and  garnish  with  pars¬ 
ley;  or  serve  on  a  chop  plate  with  French 
peas  in  the  center  and  cubes  of  currant 
jelly  and  quarters  of  lemon  as  a  garnish. 

Salmon  Toast: — To  two  cupfuls  of 
milk  add  nearly  half  a  cupful  of  butter, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  entire  wheat  flour, 
three  chopped  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Worcestershire  sauce  and  a 
little  salt.  When  thoroughly  heated  and 
smooth,  add  two  cupfuls  of  flaked  sal¬ 
mon.  When  hot  turn  over  slices  of  well 
toasted  bread. 

Salmon  Jelly: — Mix  together  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  salmon,  half  a  tablespoon  ful  of 
lemon  juice,  one-half  teaspoon  ful  of 
minced  parsley,  a  tablespoon  ful  of  gela¬ 
tine  soaked  in  cold  water  and  dissolved 
over  hot  water,  and  a  drop  of  Tabasco 
sauce.  Moisten  the  mixture  with  salad 
dressing,  and  pack  in  individual  molds 
which  have  been  standing  filled  with  cold 
water.  When  cold  and  firm  unmold  on 
lettuce  leaves,  and  serve  very  cold  with 
a  spoonful  of  mayonnaise  dressing. 

MAUDE  E.  SMITH  IIYMERS. 


Steamed  Sweet  Potato  Pudding. — Take 
two  cupfuls  of  grated  raw  potatoes,  one 
cupful  of  grated  carrots,  two  cupfuls  of 
currants,  one  cupful  of  raisons  stoned 
and  chopped,  one  cupful  of  minced  suet, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful 
each  of  salt  and  soda,  and  flour  enough 
to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Place  in  a 
greased  mold  and  steam  two  hours. 
Serve  with  boiled  sauce. 

Browned  Cabbage. — One  small  cab¬ 
bage,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  half  a 
cupful  of  milk,  two  eggs  and  bread 
crumbs.  Cut  the  cabbage  into  small 
pieces  and  remove  the  hard  center. 
Wash  the  pieces  in  cold  water;  then 
pour  boiling  water  over  them  and  let 
stand  for  10  minutes.  Drain  off  the  hot 
water  and  put  the  cabbage  in  boiling 
salted  water  to  cook  until  tender.  When 
it  is  done  pour  off  the  water,  pressing 
down  hard  on  the  cabbage,  to  be  sure 
that  all  the  water  has  been  drained 
away.  Chop  as  fine  as  possible,  beat  up 
the  eggs,  add  the  milk  and  stir  all  the 
ingredients  and  seasoning  with  the  cab¬ 
bage.  Put  the  whole  into  a  buttered 
baking  dish  and  bake  for  one  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Brave  Hearts,  by  W.  A.  Fraser.  A 
volume  of  short  stories  dealing  with  race 
horses,  cleverly  written,  full  of  dash  and 
spirit.  Several  of  the  stories  have  al¬ 
ready  been  printed  in  the  magazines.  Mr. 
Fraser  is  well  known  as  a  writer  of  ani¬ 
mal  stories,  the  possessor  of  an  agreeable 
literary  style,  and  “Brave  Hearts”  will 
appeal  to  a  large  audience,  especially 
among  those  who  know  and  love  the 
horse.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York;  price  $1.50. 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  No 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  groesrs  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


from  FACTORY 
to  KITCHEN 


at  wholesale  prices. 

$3.22 

upwards. 


Hoosicr 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 

modernizes  kitchen  system.  Saves  thousands 
of  steps.  Store  room— work  table— pantry  in 
one.  Well  arranged,  compact,  dust  and  mouse 
proof.  Castered;  easily  moved.  Hardwood; 
made  with  experienced  skill.  Sold  under 
written  guarantee  of  “  perfect  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back.” 

Shipped  direct  from  Our  Own  Factory.  So 
middleman's  profit  added.  Write  for  catalogue 
of  Cabinets,  card,  sewing  and  folding  tables. 


The  Hoosier  Mfg.  Co.,  P.O.Box  12<!  New  Castle,  Ind. 


Originators  ami  piouter  makers  of  Kitchen  Cabinets. 


Does  Your  ELOL 
Money  Earn  9 


Assets 
£1, 700,000 


Surplus  and 
l'rolits 
8  l  iio.ooo 


Invested  wllli  the  INDUSTRIAL 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO.  It  will 
bear  earnings  at  this  rate  for  every 
day  In  our  care.  Subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  whenever  you  desire.  Estab¬ 
lished  over  ten  years.  Our  patrons, 
prominent  clergymen,  professional 
anil  business  men  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  heartily  endorse  our  methods. 

Our  business  conducted  under  N.Y- 
Banking  Department  supervision. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  CO,, 

1134  Broadway,  New  York 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particular* fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street, 

C'  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 


ag  i 

It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the 


_ -  .  _ —  gui  . 

all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best  i 
nedy  to 


ims,  allays  I 


remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


Y 


vunu  men  TT  All  1  CUf  RAIL  IT 
Train  service, experience  unneceas* 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Sei 
■tamp  for  application  blank  and  boo 
let.  J.  P.  Railway  lastltate,  ladlaaaoolls  li 


I 


havenevek  been  equaled 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOB  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
Box  R.  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


NCUBATORS 

ITCH  GREATEST  NUMBER 
OP  FINEST  CHICKS. 

IROODERS 


PINELAND 


Steel  Roofing 


IOO  Sq.  Ft. 
$2.00. 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT  EAST  of  COLORADO 

|  Strictly  new.  perfect  steel  sheets.  Band 
18  feet  long.  The  best  roofing,  siding  or 
ceiling  you  can  use;  painted  two  sides 
Flat,  *2.00;  corrugated  or  V  crimped,  (2.14 
per  square.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
No.  !>,  '1  on  material  from  Sheriffs’ 

and  Receivers’  sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  COt 
WestfVHh  A  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 


CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


July  2, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARKETS 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  June 
28,  1904  : 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  $1.07%.  Corn, 
54@56.  Oats,  46.  Rye,  70.  Barley,  47. 

FEED. — Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks,  $22@ 
25;  red  dog,  $28@30 ;  standard  middlings, 
$24  @26. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. — Ilay,  prime,  95@ 
97  %  ;  No.  1,  90@92%  ;  No.  2,  80@85 ;  No.  3, 
65@70.  Clover,  mixed,  65;  clover,  55@G2%. 
Marsh,  50@55.  Straw,  long  rye,  $1.05@1.20. 
Oat,  55. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  two 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight 
zone. 

BUTTER. — Creamery,  13@18  ;  State  dairy, 
13@17  ;  factory,  11@13%  ;  imitation  cream¬ 
ery,  13@15;  renovated,  10@15;  packing 
stock,  10@12%. 

CHEESE. — Full  cream,  6@8%  ;  skims,  2 
@5. 

EGGS. — Fancy  selected  white,  20@21  ;  fair 
to  prime,  18@79 ;  Western  and  Southern  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  15@17 ;  checks,  10@12. 

DRIED  FRUITS. — Apples,  evaporated,  4@ 
7  ;  sun  dried,  2@4  ;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2@2.25  ; 
cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.50@1.70.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  25.  Huckleberries,  12%@14.  Black¬ 
berries,  4@5. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — Apples,  choice  to  fancy, 
$2.50@2.75 ;  fair  to  good,  $1.25@2.  Plums, 
Georgia,  carrier,  $1@2.25.  Peaches,  carrier, 
$1@1.50.  Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbl.,  $4@G. 
Strawberries,  qt.,  4@12.  Blackberries,  8@11. 
Huckleberries,  7@13.  Gooseberries,  6@8. 
Red  raspberries,  pt.,  8@10.  Cherries,  lb,  5 
@12.  Muskmelons,  bu.  crate,  $1@2.50.  Water¬ 
melons,  100,  $18@35. 

VEGETABLES. — l’otatoes,  Southern  No.  1, 
bbl.,  $2@3 ;  lower  grades,  $1@1.75  ;  sweets, 
bu.,  $1@1.50.  Asparagus,  prime,  doz. 
bunches,  $1.25@1.75  ;  short  and  culls,  50@75. 
Beets,  new  100  bunches,  $1.62.  Carrots,  new, 
100  bunches,  i@1.50.  Cabbage,  new  Southern, 
bbl.  crate,  75@$1.12.  Egg  plants,  bu.  box, 
$1.50@2.  Horseradish,  100  lbs,  $4@6.  Kale, 
bbl.,  40@->0.  Lettuce,  bbl.,  25@75.  Mush¬ 
rooms,  hothouse,  lb,  50@$1.  Onions,  Texas, 
bu.,  $1.25@1.75.  Peppers,  bu.  carrier,  $1.50 
@2.50.  Peas,  %-bbl.  basket,  50@$1.  String 
beans,  %-bbl.  basket,  50@$1.  Radishes,  100 
bunches,  50@75.  Spinach,  bbl.,  50@00. 
Squash,  marrow,  bbl.,  $1.50@2.  Turnips, 
ruta  baga,  bbl.,  75@$1.25;  white,  100 
bunches,  $1.  Tomatoes,  bu.  box  or  carrier, 
$1@2.50.  Watercress,  100  bunches,  50@$1.25. 

HOPS. — New  York  State,  1903,  26@35 ; 
Pacific  coast,  1903,  24@30;  olds,  9@14  ;  Ger¬ 
man,  1903,  57"@64. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50@2.90 ;  pea, 
$1.50@1.S5;  red  kidney,  $2.50@2.95 ;  white 
kidney,  $2.85@2.90 ;  yellow  eye,  $2.60 ;  lima, 
California,  $2.35@2.40. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Fowls,  lb,  12;  chickens, 
18@20;  roosters,  7  ;  turkeys,  12;  ducks,  pair, 
G0@S0;  geese,  pair,  90@$1.25 ;  pigeons,  pair, 
25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12@15 ; 
broilers,  fancy,  lb,  16@35;  fowls,  11@12 ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $1.50@2.75. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS— Calves,  6 
@8;  pork,  6@?]/4. 

TOBACCO. — Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fillers, 
5@10;  fine  wrappers,  50@70 ;  New  York  State 
fillers,  3@5 ;  Virginia  shipping,  common  to 
good  lugs,  6@7 ;  medium  to  good  leaf,  9@11 ; 
good  to  fine  leaf,  liy2@12y2  I  Louisville  Bur- 
'ey,  common  to  good  lugs,  10%@15. 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  on  fertilizing 
rhemicals  are  intended  to  cover  the  range 
from  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  :  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $4G@50 ;  dried 
blood,  $52@55 ;  ground  bone,  $25@28 ;  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  $36@45 ;  sulphate  of  potash, 
$44@50  ;  kainff,  $11@13  ;  acid  phosphate,  $12 
@15;  copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots,  It),  5%; 
sulphur  flour,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  3 ;  liver  of  sul¬ 
phur,  in  50-lb  lots,  lb,  14;  water  glass  (sili¬ 
cate  of  soda),  small  lots,  lb,  15@30. 

LIVE  STOCK. — Steers,  $4.45@G.30.  Calves, 
$4 @6. 25.  Sheep,  $3 @4. 50.  Lambs,  $5.25@ 
7.25.  ilogs,  $5.70. 


MARKET  NEWS 

Potatoes. — Old  stock  is  practically  out  of 
this  market,  and  the  arrivals  of  new  during 
the  past  ween,  were  so  heavy  that  a  drop  of 
a  dollar  per  barrel  occurred,  but  the  better 
grades  recovered  part  of  this  later.  The 
highest  prices  are  paid  for  Early  Rose.  This 
excellent  variety  has  outlived  a  good  many 
for  which  great  things  were  promised.  The 
seed  has  been  baaiy  mixed,  so  that  Early 
Rose  of  all  sorts  and  colors  are  seen,  but 
wherever  a  crop  of  the  genuine  type  is  of¬ 
fered  it  sells  welL  The  Long  Island  and  Jer¬ 
sey  early  crop  will  soon  begin  to  come,  but 
Southern  receipts  will  have  slackened  by  that 
time,  so  that  prices  for  good  stock  are  not 
likely  to  be  much  lower  for  some  time. 

Gbeen  Peas. — Large  quantities  from  Jer¬ 
sey  and  Long  Island  are  arriving  by  wagon. 
Bags  holding  about  a  bushel  are  largely  used, 
also  three-peck  baskets.  As  a  rule,  the  tall- 
growing  varieties  sell  highest,  as  they  are 


better  than  most  dwarf  sorts.  The  highest 
price  paid  now  is  for  Telephone,  about  15 
cents  jier  bag  above  the  small.  This  variety 
makes  a  surprising  growth  of  vine  with  long, 
well-filled  pods.  For  a  dwarf  market  sort  the 
old  Daniel  O'Rourke  is  hard  to  beat,  as  it  is 
prolific  and  has  good  sized  pods.  The  very 
small  podded  sorts  do  not  sell  well  when  the 
larger  can  be  had.  It  takes  some  of  the 
newer  varieties  a  long  time  to  get  into  the 
market  garden  trade,  as  some  need  more  care 
than  they  get  in  field  culture  to  make  a  fair 
showing. 

Butteb. — Speculative  demand  has  hardened 
the  market  a  trifle,  and  in  some  cases  a  little 
higher  prices  have  been  obtained  for  specially 
desirable  marks.  Some  of  the  receipts  are 
off  in  quality  owing  to  excessive  heat  and 
slack  methods  in  making.  Of  course  the  best 
butter  makers  do  not  always  have  equal  suc¬ 
cess,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  some  of  the 
stuff  that  comes  here,  and  anything  above 
soap  grease  prices  is  too  much  to  pay  for  it. 
The  trouble  starts  in  the  milk,  which  gets  a 
dose  of  dried  ulth  from  the  cow's  udder  and 
side.  The  ordinary  strainer  used  removes  but 
a  small  portion  of  this  dirt.  Considerable  of 
it  rises  to  the  surface  with  the  cream  and 
thus  gets  directly  into  the  buter.  This  filth 
is  responsible  for  more  bad  butter  than  any 
other  cause. 

Bbixh  is  Not  Fish. — This  weighty  deci¬ 
sion  was  recently  arrived  at  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  Large  quantities  of  mackerel 
and  other  fish  in  pickle  are  brought  into  this 
country,  me  duty  averages  about  one  cent 
per  pound.  Previously  this  has  been  levied 
on  the  whole  contents  of  the  barrel.  In  some 
cases  it  made  nearly  a  double  charge.  Im¬ 
porters  naturally  opposed  this,  and  the  ap¬ 
praisers  have  at  last  decided  that  only  the 
fish  and  the  brine  and  salt  which  naturally 
stick  to  them  are  taxable.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  self-evident  proposition,  as  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  charging  fish  duty  on  the 
brine  than  there  would  be  to  put  the  cent  a 
pound  tax  ou  the  fish  barrels,  the  men  who 
handled  them  and  the  team  and  truck  which 
hauled  them  to  the  shipping  point. 

w.  w.  II. 


“ROPING  HAY.” 

A.  If.  M.,  Davenport,  Neb. — About  one 
year  ago  an  article  was  published  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  describing  the  method  of  drawing  in 
hay  to  the  stock  by  means  of  a  rope.  1 
would  ask  you  to  publish  the  article  again. 

Ans. — The  article  was  by  John  Gould, 
of  Ohio,  as  follow : 

“The  machinery  is  simply  a  good  stout 
3  3,^-inch  rope,  -80  feet  in  length,  with  an 
iron  whiffletree  hook  in  one  end,  and 
bound  so  it  will  not  untwist  at  the  other. 
A  whiffletree  and  one  horse  of  the  span 
is  hitched  to  one  end  of  the  rope  and 
driven  astride  of  a  windrow  of  the  hay, 
and  stopped  about  50  feet  from  the  end. 
Some  of  the  hay  at  the  end  is  pushed 
forward  enough  to  make  a  little  bunch. 
The  loose  end  of  the  rope  is  now  looped 
about  this  bunch,  and  tied  with  a  half 
hitch  into  the  whiffletree  of  the  other 
horse.  A  driver  starts  the  team  slowly, 
the  second  man  thrusts  his  fork  into 
the  hay  at  the  rear,  just  above  the  rope, 
so  it  will  not  pull  over;  and  as  soon  as 
the  hay  is  moving  forward  all  right,  this 
man  comes  around  at  the  side  and  light¬ 
ens  up  the  hay  between  the  ropes,  so  it 
will  not  roll  under,  as  the  rapidly  gather¬ 
ing  mass  of  nay  grows  larger.  Pretty 
soon  he  will  stand  on  the  rope  to  hold 
it  close  to  the  ground,  and  the  driver 
who  has  the  lengthened  reins  will  stand  on 
the  opposite  rope,  and  the  size  of  the 
bunch  will  be  governed  by  the  strength 
of  the  team.  The  gathered  bunch  of  hay 
will — or  should — weigh  about  a  ton,  and 
slips  over  the  stubble,  with  far  less  fric¬ 
tion  than  one  would  think.  When  taken 
to  the  place  wanted,  the  half  hitch  is 
cleared  from  the  whiffletree,  and  the  first 
horse  draws  it  clear  from  the  mass  of  hay, 
and  the  next  windrow  is  attacked.  When 
ready  to  pitch,  the  first  forkful  should 
be  the  one  in  front,  and  the  rakefuls 
come  out  without  much  if  any  tangle.  In 
stacking  hay  these  rope  loads  are  pulled 
up  to  the  stack  first  on  one  side,  then 
another,  until  the  stack  gets  too  high  to 
pitch  on  to,  when  a  partial  load  of  hay 
is  brought  in,  and  the  hay  in  the  bunch  is 


first  forked  up  on  it.  Where  hay  is  left 
in  the  field  to  cure  out,  the  loose  hay  in 
front  of  the  bunch  is  used  to  top  it  out. 
and  so  compact  is  the  hay,  that  wetting 
in — if  well  topped — is  about  impossible. 
Where  the  meadow  adjoins  the  hay  barn, 
many  rope  in  the  nearby  hay  and  avoid 
all  loading  and  pitching,  and  where  a 
horse  fork  is  used,  haying  is  an  occupa¬ 
tion  that  harmonizes  well  with  white  duck 
suits.” 

1  his  called  out  the  following  comment, 
by  W.  F.  Taber; 

“First  procure  a  one-inch  rope  150 
feet  long;  and  double  it,  which  will  form 
a  loop  at  on  end ;  tie  the  other  end  to 
the  whiffletree  of  the  off  side  horse.  Have 
a  stout  iron  hoop  attached  to  the  whif¬ 
fletree  of  the  nigh  horse,  to  which  hitch 
the  looped  end  of  the  rope.  Drive  the 
horse  around  the  end  of  the  wind¬ 
row,  which  has  been  prepared  for  the 
drawing;  lay  the  rope  across  the  hay, 
stand  upon  it  and  start  the  horses.  As 
a  boy  in  my  early  teens,  I  assisted  by 
standing  upon  the  rope  on  one  side  or 
the  other  as  needed,  my  father  standing 
at  the  rear.  As  the  load  increased  in  size 
the  horses  were  urged  to  a  trot,  and 
many  a  time  the  load  of  half  a  ton  or 
more  reached  the  stack  with  the  horses 
at  a  keen  run.  Then  unhook  the  rope 
and  draw  it  out  and  go  for  another  load. 
Sometimes  the  rope  would  slip  over  the 
hay  and  the  boy  would  get  covered  up, 
but  if  the  windrow  was  properly  pre¬ 
pared,  by  throwing  the  hay  forward  so 
that  left  back  would  slide  under,  one  man 
could  withdraw  without  any  assistance, 
as  I  remember  my  father  doing  when  1 
got  old  enough  to  build  the  stack.  This 
was  in  the  forties  and  fifties,  the  old-fogy 
days,  as  some  may  think,  but  never  was 
hay  got  together  more  quickly  than  by 
this  method.” _ 

Bbidge-Gbafting. — If  bridge-grafting  has 
been  well  done  and  is  growing  there  is  no 
need  to  do  anything  further,  for  the  wound 
will  soon  heal  over.  If  it  is  not  a  success, 
or  if  binding  has  only  been  done,  the  wounds 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  any  bare 
places  covered  with  wax  or  waxed  cloth.  It 
lakes  nature  to  heal  the  wound,  and  all  we 
can  do  is  to  give  her  the  best  opportunity 
possible.  H.  K.  VAN  DEMAN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


University  College  of  Medicine. 

Medicine  —  Dentistry  —  Pharniacv.  Superior 
Clinics.  Our  own  Hospital.  Modern  Laboratories. 
Complete  equipment  Accredited  by  N.  Y.  Regents. 
Mild  climate  For  112  page  catalogue,  address 

WILLIAM  R.  MILLER, Proctor, Richmond, Va 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  residents  of  New  York  State.  Ex¬ 
tended  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.  K  C  V.8  Director 


CDDINftnJll  C  CAD II  herds  of  red 
OrnlliUUALC  rAnln  polled  cat  tle 

and  O.  I.  C.  SWINE.  Spring  Pigs.  Bull  Calves  and 
Other  stock  for  s  lie.  Write  your  wants  and  get  my 
prices.  E.  J.  ADAMS,  Adams  Basin,  N.  Y. 


HAY  FFVFP  and  ASTHMA  cured  to  stay  CURED 

""I  I  LILn  BOOK  MF.  Frkk.<  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.Y 


AT  T  E  N  T I O 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty. 
I  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  orsmall. 
Improved  and  unimproved:  timber  and  other  lands. 
Best  fruit  growing  section;  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate. 
Varied  products:  great  profits.  For  State  map  and 
valuable  reports  free,  address, 

State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Dover,  Delaware 


Cf|R  CAI  C  —Ginseng  Garden  and  Fruit  Farm, 
rUil  OHLLi  Selling  Ginseng  Cheap.  Write 
Chestnut  Grove  Ginseng  Farm,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
Write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON.  Hart.  Mich. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS. 

in  New  England  along  the  sparkling  lakes  or  by  the 
sea:  comfortable  buildings,  stock,  tools  and  growing 
crops  included:  5  to  1.000  acres,  $500  to  $10,000:  a  few 
on  easy  terms  to  settle  estates  quickly:  illustrated 
lists  with  reliable  informationof  soils,  crops,  markets, 
climate,  etc.,  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Farm 
Agency  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  or 
Tremont  Temple.  Boston.  Mass  .  or  Portland,  Me. 


Oldest  Commission  KS ro"! 


Est.1838.  Butter.cheese. 


eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street.  New  York. 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

pp"  r>  A  I  P  —A  new  (550  pound  U. 

W  l\  La  Era  S.  Separator,  #75, 

T.  E.  CROSS,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


I  This  is  what  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  does:  Restores  color  to 
gray  hair,  makes  the  hair  grow,  stops  falling.  Lowell,  Mass. 


New  York  State  Fair 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  5-10,  1904. 

$65,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

The  agricultural  display  will  exceed  all  former  exhibitions  In  quality  and  variety. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  fair.  A  third  prize  has  been  added  In  the  Sheep 

and  Swine  Departments. 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock. 

New  coops  have  been  putin  and  more  prizes  than  last  year  are  offered. 

The  Implement  Display 

will  exceed  the  unusual  fine  exhibit  of  last  year.  This  department  is  receiving  more  attention  each 
year  from  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  interest  the  ladies  as  new  classes  have  been  added  bringing  the  department  up  to  date. 

Farm  Produce. 

This  display  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  fair. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

will  be  up  to  its  usual  high  standard  and  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

will  interest  all  who  attend  the  fair.  The  fruit  designs  will  be  an  attractive  feature  in  itself.  The 
Flower  display  will  equal  any  exhibit  ever  given  at  the  fair.  Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department 
close  August  8th;  in  all  other  departments  August  29th  except  machinery,  which  closes  on  Sept.  Stir 

Scud  For  Prize  List. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


1904. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


We  are  now  getting  a  great  many  let¬ 
ters  telling  about  the  Ruby  Queen  rose 
sent  out  about  two  years  ago.  Here  is  a 
note  from  an  Illinois  farmer  that  reached 
us  to-day: 

The  Ruby  Queen  lived  through  the  past 
hard  Winter  on  the  wires ;  a  Winter  that 
killed  peach,  plum  and  cherry  trees,  grape¬ 
vines,  etc.  I  think  you  can  sa.'ely  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  hardy  for  Illinois,  a.  g.  guiggs. 

Illinois. 

This  plant  has  justified  all  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  of  it  when  we  decided  to  distribute 
it  to  our  R.  N.-Y.  friends.  Next  year  and 
the  year  following  we  shall  be  hearing 
about  the  Philadelphia,  which  has  been 
distributed  this  year.  The  Philadelphia 
will  be  even  more  popular  than  the  Ruby 
Queen.  It  is  more  showy,  and  will  be 
found  entirely  hardy.  While  an  occasional 
one  has  been  reported  lost,  the  great  bulk 
of  letters  received  speak  most  highly  of 
the  plant.  After  losing  the  first  leaves  it 
has  leafed  out  afresh  and  is  making  rapid 
growth.  Those  who  have  nursed  it  in 
pots  report  exceptional  progress.  We  are 
now  closing  out  the  last  shipments. 

TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Error  in  Assignment. 

Last  Fall  I  bought  a  mortgage  against  a 
farm  in  this  State,  Delaware,  from  a  resident 
of  District  of  Columbia.  By  oversight  the  as¬ 
signment  was  made  to  Jones  li.  White,  and 
recorded  on  county  records  in  Delaware,  when 
it  should  have  been  made  to  John  A.  "White. 
How  can  I  have  the  matter  adjusted  and 
righted  on  county  records?  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  matter;  just  a  mistake  and  over¬ 
sight.  J.  a.  w. 

Delaware. 

If  there  is  such  a  person  as  Jones  H. 
White  to  whom  the  assignment  might 
have  run,  the  error  could  be  simply  cor¬ 
rected  by  getting  from  him  a  further  as¬ 
signment  of  the  mortgage  to  John  A. 
White.  If,  however,  there  is  no  such  indi¬ 
vidual.  or  if  he  should  refuse  the  assign¬ 
ment,  it  would  be  best  to  procure  from  the 
resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
sold  the  mortgage,  another  assignment, 
which  should  recite  that  the  mortgage  had 
been  sold  by  him  to  John  A.  White,  who 
paid  the  consideration  for  it,  and  to  whom 
it  was  delivered;  that  through  an  error 
the  purchaser  was  described  in  the  assign¬ 
ment  as  Jones  H.  White,  and  that  this 
second  assignment  is  given  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  correcting  the  error  and  properly 
describing  the  person  who  actually  pur¬ 
chased  the  mortgage,  paid  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  to  whom  it  was  delivered.  This 
second  assignment  can  be  recorded  in  the 
records. 

Right  of  Way  on  School  Land. 

In  the  year  1865  the  township  school  board 
voted  unanimously  to  purchase  a  certain 
piece  of  land  for  school  purposes,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bui.u.  the  building.  At  present  we 
can  find  no  record,  writings,  contract  or 
agreements  further  than  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting  to  purchase  at  price  offered,  $50. 
In  1867-68  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  was 
built.  Soon  the  canal  was  abandoned,  and 
other  business  has  come  along,  and  things 
now  stand  so  that  heirs  of  the  original  owner 
of  the  land  run  a  feed  mill,  coal  yards  and 
scales  adjacent.  They  and  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral  make  a  public  road  on  both  sides  of  the 
schoolhouse,  and  sometimes  cornerways  and 
all  over.  Traflic  in  general,  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  hay,  grain,  potatoes  and  stone  at 
railroad  cross  here  and  sometimes  cut  holes 
and  ruts  a  foot  or  more  deep.  The  taxpayers 
and  patrons  of  this,  the  sub-district  of  the 
township,  have  asked,  coaxed,  begged  and  pe¬ 
titioned  the  school  board  to  make  a  road  on 
one  side  of  these  grounds  and  protect  the 
remainder  and  have  a  decent  school  ground. 
They  refuse,  and  the  heirs  of  the  original 
owner  try  to  intimidate  them.  After  39 
years’  possession  can  this  ground  be  fenced 
and  protected,  and  how  proceed?  w.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

Of  course  if  the  school  board  cannot 
show  a  title  to  the  land  sold  to  it  in  1865 
for  school  purposes,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  it  to  prevent  the  public  from 
using  the  private  roads  on  either  side  of 
the  school  house.  Unless  the  board  can 
prove  that  a  definite  parcel  of  land  was 
legally  conveyed  to  it,  it  would  have  no 
greater  rights  than  the  public  generally. 
The  fact  that  a  school  was  built  upon  a 
portion  of  the  tract,  and  occupied  foi 


school  purposes  since  1865,  would  not  give 
the  board  a  title  such  as  to  enable  it  to 
close  up  the  private  roads  in  question,  1 
because  the  public  has  been  using  these 
roads  during  this  time,  and  the  school 
board  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  in 
actual  exclusive  possession  of  the  entire 
tract  of  land.  Title  by  adverse  posses¬ 
sion  can  be  acquired  only  to  the  lands 
which  are  actually  in  the  exclusive  pos¬ 
session  of  the  party  claiming  the  title. 
Such  is  not  the  fact  in  this  case,  and  we 
are  afraid  that  the  school  board  has  no 
right  to  fence  in  and  close  up  the  roads 
in  question.  As  a  practical  matter,  how¬ 
ever,  if  in  fact  the  school  board  did  close 
up  the  road  way  on  one  side  and  insisted 
upon  keeping  it  closed,  the  public  would 
probably  acquiesce. 

CLOVER  NOTES 

I  grow  clover  and  Timothy  together,  and 
begin  haying  about  July  5  to  10 ;  cut  with 
mower  and  rake  in  windrows  as  soon  as  part 
cured,  and  draw  to  stack  with  wheel  buck 
rake;  never  stir  it  unless  it  gets  rained  upon. 
Haying  lasts  about  three  weeks.  There  is  not 
much  sale  for  clover  hay  except  to  neighbors 
for  feed.  I  find  it  good  for  all  stock,  but 
best  for  cows  with  one  feed  a  day  of  sweet 
corn  fodder.  The  clover  crop  of  this  part 
of  the  country  is  good,  and  most  of  the 
farmers  sow  clover  with  Timothy.  We  sow 
clover  with  small  grain,  as  the  Fall  feed  will 
pay  for  seed.  a.  r.  n. 

Clarion,  ,owa. 

I  have  no  clover  to  cut  this  year,  having 
plowed  up  the  last  piece  this  Spring,  because 
it  was  so  badly  mixed  with  Blue  grass  and 
gopher  mounds,  and  the  last  seem  to  be  spoil¬ 
ing  every  piece  of  clover  I  have  seen  lately. 

I  have  about  20  acres  of  prairie  grass  for 
feeding  my  horses,  which  I  like  better.  When 
the  clover  is  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  barnyard  we  gradually  cut  it  when  it  is 
about  two-thirds  brown  (that  is  the  blos¬ 
soms),  cutting  it  when  the  dew  is  off  and  let 
it  lie  till  we  cannot  wring  any  moisture  from 
it;  then  make  it  into  windrows  if  the  weather 
is  favorable ;  if  not  fork  into  cocks  and  let  it 
lie  till  next  afternoon  and  haul  in.  if  too 
far  from  the  barn  and  we  do  not  want  to 
cross  the  field  we  let  it  lie  a  little  longer, 
then  take  a  bucker  (or  as  called  by  the  manu¬ 
factory,  an  Acme  rake),  which  takes  up  two 
swaths  of  the  mower  and  carries  it  to  where 
we  want  it  stacked,  and  by  depositing  it  on 
both  sides  (as  we  stack  by  hand)  to  keep  the 
stack  from  settling  faster  on  one  side  than 
the  other;  finish  up  with  a  rake  to  take  up 
the  scatterings.  On  the  big  jobs  they  use 
two  or  more  buckers,  delivering  to  a  stacker, 
worked  by  one  horse  and  two  men  to  take 
care  of  the  stacking.  I  have  never  seen  a 
loader  bub  what  was  heavy  on  the  team  and 
hard  on  the  pitcher.  We  have  a  hay  carriei 
to  deliver  it  where  wanted  in  the  50-foot 
barn.  Our  haying  lasts  a  week  in  good 
weather,  but  sometimes  it- has  dragged  over  a 
month,  according  to  the  weather.  It  is  cut 
generally  about  June  20  to  July  4,  but  if  the 
corn  is  weedy  or  it  is  growing  so  fast  that  it 
has  to  be  cultivated  then  or  never  the  clover 
is  let  go  for  the  corn.  The  only  sale  for 
clover  hay  is  to  farmers  as  a  general  thing. 
Very  few  buy  for  their  horses,  as  it  gives 
them  the  heaves,  and  is  fed  to  cattle  and 
sheep.  Timothy  is  cut  and  fed  to  horses  and 
cattle  in  great  quantities  here  where  they  do 
not  have  prairie  grass  to  cut.  Corn  and  oats, 
ground  and  whole,  are  fed  with  clover.  But 
many  are  sowing  Sorghum  seed  broadcast 
about  the  1st  of  July,  very  thick,  and  cutting 
it  when  the  seed  turns  black;  let  it  lie  till  it 
gets  cured,  then  pile  it  up  in  cocks  like  hay, 
leaving  it  in  the  field  till  wanted,  and  they 
think  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  feed  thej 
can  get ;  generally  from  five  to  10  acres  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  cattle  they  have. 
Many  acres  of  corn  are  cut  up  and  shredded 
also  for  feed.  R.  c.  s. 

Campbell,  Iowa. 

As  I  raise  no  crop  of  clear  clover  I  will 
tell  you  how  some  of  my  neighbors  handle 
theirs.  They  cut  it  as  soon  as  in  full  bloom, 
which  is  about  June  15  to  July  1.  This  yeai 
it  will  be  about  June  25  when  it  is  begun. 
They  cut  it  down,  let  it  dry  out  a  little  on 
top,  then  put  the  hay  tedder  on  and  stir  it 
up.  As  soon  as  nearly  dry  they  begin  haul 
ing  with  two  to  three  teams.  With  one  hay 
loader  and  a  boy  to  drive  teams  they  can 
easily  put  up  10  to  20  loads  per  team  a  day. 
It  takes  about  15  minutes  for  two  men  to 
load  a  large  load  of  hay.  Some  can  do  better 
than  that,  and  about  the  same  time  to  unload 
with  a  horse  fork.  The  hay  loader  and  horse 
fork  are  two  of  the  best  tools  a  farmer  has. 
The  mow  is  generally  a  seven-foot  cut,  al 
though  there  are  some  who  have  eight  and 
nine-foot  cuts  and  some  four,  five  and  six  feet. 
I  grow  Timofliy  and  clover  mixed,  equal 
parts;  also  have  about  15  acres  of  fine  slough 
hay.  Our  hay  loader  works  perfectly  over 
the  rough  slough  ground.  Nearly  all  the 
clover  kilted  out  the  past  Winter ;  some  have 
seeded  down  some  new  fields  of  clover.  Clovei 
hay  is  not  sold  here  to  dealers,  as  there  seems 
to  be  no  demand,  although  the  farmers  who 
run  short  on  feed  buy  it.  It  is  fed  principally 
to  milch  cows,  as  it  produces  very  rich  milk 
Some  feed  to  horses,  but  I  consider  it  to  be 
too  dusty  for  horses.  They  feed  bran  and 
middlings  mixed  with  ground  corn  and  oats, 
and  a  great  many  feed  shredded  corn  fodder 
with  it.  The  clover  if  cut  early  will  make  a 
nice  second  crop  by  the  middle  of  August. 
The  haying  season  generally  lasts  about  two 
weeks.  w.  l.  c. 

Colvin  Park,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square -deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


A  WIFE’S  CONFESSION. 


Of  course  every  one  knew  when  they 
were  engaged  and  every  one  pretended  to 

be  surprised  when 
they  heard  it  was 
suddenly  broken 
off.  It  was  first  said 
she  had  broken  it 
off,  then  that  his 
i heart  had  changed, 
but  finally  she  con¬ 
fessed  that  she  had 
been  so  irritable,  so 
depressed  and  blue 
that  she  had  fairly 
driven  him  away. 
Her  good  looks  were 
vanishing.  She  was 
getting  thin,  pale, 
and  hollow- cheek- 
ed,  with  dark  circles 
around  her  eyes. 
Suddenly  all  society 
was  pleased  again  to 
hear  of  the  engage¬ 
ment  being  renew¬ 
ed,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  radiant 
bride  was  taken  to 
the  altar.  She  had 
regained  her  good  looks,  her  former  happy 
disposition  and  strong  nerve  all  through  a 
secret  a  friend  gave  her.  A  few  bottles  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  what 
made  two  more  lives  happy  and  a  radiant 
bride  more  beautiful  than  she  had  ever 
appeared  before. 

Backed  up  by  over  a  Hhird  of  a  century 
of  remarkable  and  uniform  cures,  a  record 
•uch  as  no  other  remedy  for  the  diseases 
and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  women  ever 
attained,  the  proprietors  and  makers  of 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  now  feel 
fully  warranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in 
legal  money  of  the  United  States,  for  any 
case  of  Leucorrhea,  Female  Weakness, 
Prolapsus  or  Falling  of  Womb  which  they 
cannot  cure.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 


Mrs.  O.  O.  Scripture,  of  Prescott,  Ariz.,  L.  Box 
536,  write*  :  ”  For  nearly  two  years  I  was  a  great 
•ufferer  with  ulceration  and  enlargement  of 
womb,  also  suffered  severely  with  dyspepsia  and 
was  run  down — a  perfect  wreck.  I  doctored  for 
several  years  ;  got  no  better,  until  about  seven 
months  ago  I  began  taking  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription  and  1  Pleasant  Pellets.’  I  can  stand 
on  my  feet  and  work  hard  all  day.  I  feel  that  life 
is  now  worth  living,  and  shall  ever  feel  gratefui 
to  you  and  shall  always  recommend  your  medi¬ 
cines  to  all  who  are  suffering  in  any  way.” 


For  Information 

as  to  Fruit  and  Trucking  Lands,  Grazing  Lands. 
Soil  and  Climate  in  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  &  Florida  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Write  to  AYILRUR  M’COY  Agricultural  and 
Immigration  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


THE 

RIDEAU 
LAKES. 

The  Rideau  River,  lakes  and 
canal,  a  unique  region,  compara¬ 
tively  unknown,  but  affording  the 
most  novel  experience  of  any  trip 
in  America.  An  inland  waterway 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
at  Kingston  and  the  Ottawa  River 
at  Ottawa;  every  mile  affords  a 
new  experience.  It  is  briefly 
described  in  No.  34  of  the  “  Four- 
Track  Series,”  “To  Ottawa,  Ont., 
Via  the  Rideau  Lakes  and  River,” 
issued  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of 
a  two-eent  stimp,  by  George  H.  Daniels. 
General  Passenger  Agent.  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 

_ 


Union 
Lock 
Poultry 
F  encing 

Fits  uneven  ground  without  cutting  and  is  easily 
erected.  Fine  mesh  at  the  bottom  for  small  chicks. 
All  horizontal  lines  are  cables,  making  it  strong. 
Made  of  high  grade  steel  wire,  galvanized.  The 
largest  Poultry  Farms  use  this  fence,  because  it  is 
best  by  every  test.  It  will  pay  you  to  try  it. 
Get  our  prices  before  you  buy  Farm,  Lawn  or 
Poultry  Fence.  We  sell  you  lit  Factory 
prices. 

Case  Bros.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


NO  FARMER  SHOULD 

condemn  all  wire  fences  until  lie  l  as  tried  PAGE. 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  63,  Adrian,  Mich. 


eureka:indestructible  fence  posts. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP.  R.  K.  No.  4,  Krie.  Pa. 


5END  TODAY 


To-morrow  never  comes,  it  you  are  going  to  buy  a  fence,! 

yon  are  entitled  to  get  1  It  V  A  UPC  CC  HP  tl 
the  beat  fence  made.  MUVMIlVh  I  h  N  If  hi 
ia  told  direct  from  the  factory  to  the  Baer  Oc| 
THIRTY  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 
(or  leaa  money  than  the  dealer  charge*  for 
fence  not  aa  good.  Send  to-day  I 
(or  thiafree  bookgivingdescrip" 
lion  and  pricea. 

.4DVANCK  FKNC1  COBPiXT,  j 
7210  Old  St. ,  Peorle.  lit. 


NEW  HOMES 
IN  THE  WEST 

Almost  a  half  million  acres  of  the  fertile  ami 
well-watered  lands  of  the  Rosebud  Indian  Res¬ 
ervation,  in  South  Dakota,  will  be  thrown  open 
to  settlement  by  the  Government  in  July.  These 
lands  are  best  reached  by  the  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  Railway’s  direct  through  lines  from 
Chicago  to  Bonesteel,  S.  D.  All  agents  sell 
tickets  via  this  line.  Special  low  rates. 

HOW  TO  GET 
A  HOME 

Send  for  a  copy  of  pamphlet  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  dates  of  opening  and  how  to  secure  160 
acres  of  land  at  nominal  cost,  with  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  climate,  timber  and  mineral 
resources,  towns,  schools  and  churches,  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  business  openings,  railway  rates, 
etc.,  free  on  application. 

W.  B.  KNISKERN, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
aw**  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privileges. 
Special  $15.00  rate  on  certain  dates.  Full 
information  on  application  to  local  Agents,  or 
R.  E.  Payne,  General  Agent,  291  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A., 
385  Broadway.  New  York. 


The  Superior 
Cream  Separator 

Gets  ALL  the  Cream  In  60  to  90  min¬ 
utes.  Simple,  scientific,  practical.  Never 
fails.  40,000  Farmer*  use.it.  Does  not  mix 
water  with  milk.  Least  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Our  Binding  Guarantee  assures 
your  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Write 
today  for  particulars. 

Superior  Fence  Machine  Co. 
mi  ,  Grand  River  Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich. 


JONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT  AND  HE  LIVES  AT  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 


LOWER  PRICES 

this  season  than  last  year.  Why  pay  more 
when  you  can  buy  the  best  of  us  at  lower 
prices  than  all  others  ask  ?  Do  not  fail  to  send 
today  for  our  low  cash  prices  &  free  samples. 


UIC  Will  A  A  n  Other  houses  demand  all  money  in  advance,  that  is  why  we  allow  you  to  examine,  and  invite  your 

It  C  ShipUe  Ui  II*  inspection  of  every  ball  before  paying, trusting  to  your  credit  and  experience  to  determine  quality 

—  - - - to  bethe  highestgrade  on  the  market.  Donotcompare 

our  twine  to  i  nf  erior  grades  offered  by  Catalog  concerns. 
QClin  Card  to  nearest  place  and  receive  by  seal- 

ubN  U  ed  mail  samples,  prices,  etc.  Ask  for  Lot  Nojl39 


Ship  V  *  W*  Ife  inspection  of  every  ball  before  paying, trust 

Don'tbuy  this  season  until  U|C  CIIADAMTCE  THIIIfC 

you  have  our  lower  prices.  It  C  UUMllHnlhCi  I  If  I II  h 
Remember  wo  are  not  in  THE  TRUST  and  are  the  first  and  only  in-  0 

dependent  factory  in  the  United  States  selling  direct  to  consumers.  on  man  samples,  pi™,  ..*,*.*  ius 

COOPER  CORDAGE  CO.  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Clark's  Reversible  Rush  ami  ling  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow 
a  new  cut  forest.  His  Double- Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps 
the  land  true,  moves  18, 0C0  tons  of  earth,  cuts’ 30  acres  per  day. 

His  Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  d  to  10  in.  deep,  14  in. 
wide.  All  of  these  machines  will 
kill  witch-grass,  wild  mustard, 
charlock,  hardhack,  sunflower, 
milkweed,  thistle,  or  any  foul 
plant.  Send  for  circulars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

,  Oonii.,  XT.  S.  -A.. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SHEEP  NOTES. 

Cotfed  Wool. 

What  is  the  cause  of  eotted  wool?  I  had 
six  fleeces  out  of  29  this  Spring,  k.  s. 

l.owman,  N.  Y. 

“Cotted”  wool  is  usually  caused  by  the 
breaking  down  of  the  little  cell  or  gland 
from  which  the  wool  grows,  causing  an 
unhealthy  growth.  This  may  be  brought 
about  by  disease,  or  from  the  sheep  be¬ 
ing  at  some  time  in  a  very  low  condition. 
If  the  “cotting”  is  not  very  bad,  and  the 
sheep  are  well  kept  it  may  not  occur 
again  next  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  fleeces  were  very  bad,  the  same  sheep 
may  be  so  affected  next  year.  It  would 
probably  be  wiser  to  fatten  them  and  get 
clean  sheep.  Six  out  of  29  is  a  very 
large  proportion.  R.  S.  will  probably  re¬ 
call  if  there  were  not  some  unfavor¬ 
able  conditions  with  his  flock  last  season. 
If  so,  we  should  be  glad  to  have  his  re¬ 
port  through  The  R.  N.-Y. 

Care  of  Winter  Lambs. 

Will  you  tell  me  and  others,  who  are  doubt¬ 
less  interested  in  the  subject,  something  about 
the  sort  of  pens  or  buildings  required  to 
raise  Winter  lambs?  Also  in  regard  to  the 
kind  of  feed  best  for  the  ewes,  both  before 
and  after  lambing?  f.  R-  w. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  expensive  or 
basement  barns.  The  sheep  pens  must 
be  dry,  light,  free  from  drafts,  and  well 
ventilated.  I  prefer  those  wholly  above 
ground  to  basements,  although  my  own 
sheep  barns  are  all  of  the  latter  kind. 
If  the  above  requirements  are  furnished, 
it  will  not  be  a  necessity  that  they  be 
frost-proof.  I  think  there  is  more  dan¬ 
ger  from  poor  ventilation  in  the  effort 
to  get  barns  warm  than  from  a  little  cold. 
Sheep  will  stand  and  thrive  in  an  immense 
gmount  of  dry  cold,  if  they  are  protected 
from  drafts.  In  my  own  sheep  stables 
the  water  in  the  troughs  will  skim  over 
with  ice  in  an  extremely  cold  night,  yet  I 
have  had  a  half  dozen  lambs  drop  in  an 
hour  in  February  with  the  mercury  away 
below  zero  outside  and  the  wind  blowing 
a  gale;  and  not  one  but  was  on  its  feet 
and  moving  within  15  or  20  minutes; 
and  they  put  on  five  pounds  of  flesh  a 
week  for  the  next  two  months.  If  they 
are  born  right  as  suggested  on  page  487, 
and  the  ewes  are  so  fed  as  to  have  plenty 
of  milk,  and  the  lamb  gets  to  nursing 
shortly  after  birth,  they  will  live  and 
thrive  at  a  temperature  of  from  30  to  40 
degrees.  It  is  wise  to  keep  those  sheep 
that  have  not  yet  had  lambs  separate  from 
the  ewes  with  lambs.  One  can  then  tell 
at  once,  on  coming  into  the  pen,  if  there 
are  any  new  lambs,  and  so  see  that  they 
nurse  and  do  not  get  away  from  their 
mothers.  The  sheep  often  get  confused  if 
there  are  a  number  of  lambs  about,  and 
so  fail  to  own  the  right  one,  or  does  own 
a  lamb  not  hers.  It  is  well  to  have  a 
number  of  little  pens,  so  tight  that  a 
lamb  cannot  crawl  through,  where  the 
ewe  and  her  lamb  can  be  kept  close  to¬ 
gether  for  a  day  or  two,  till  the  lamb  gets 
accustomed  to  its  mother  and  things  in 
general.  Then  with  a  brush  put  a  num¬ 
ber  on  ewe  and  lamb,  so  the  mother  of 
each  lamb  can  be  easily  distinguished. 
If  for  any  reason  a  lamb  gets  chilled, 
take  a  jug  of  hot  water  and  curl  the 
lamb  around  it  near  the  mother,  then  be 
sure  and  get  a  little  milk  into  the  lamb  s 
stomach.  This  will  serve  much  better 
than  to  take  the  lamb  in  by  the  stove, 
where  there  is  too  great  a  contrast  to  the 
temperature  of  the  pen.  I  he  ewe  having 
her  lamb  kept  where  she  can  see  and 
smell  it,  will  not  be  likely  to  disown  it, 
as  she  will  if  it  is  taken  away  from  her 
for  a  time. 

A  mistake  is  often  made  by  leaving 
the  sheep  to  run  in  the  pastures  and  fill 
themselves  with  the  frozen  grass,  with 
the  thought  that  it  is .  a  saving  of  feed. 


Such  grass  will  fill  but  does  not  feed 
them.  There  is  little  nutriment  in  it. 
While  depending  on  it,  they  are  really 
living  on  the  stored-up  flesh  of  the  early 
part  of  the  season.  It  will  really  take 
more  food  to  make  up  such  loss  before 
the  Winter  is  done.  They  should  have 
what  early-cut  clover  or  mixed  hay  (not 
Timothy)  they  will  eat  up  clean  twice  a 
day.  It  is  always  important  that  the  hay 
should  be  evenly  distributed  in  the  racks, 
and  no  more  given  than  will  be  eaten  up 
at  a  feeding.  If  any  is  left  it  should 
be  taken  out.  Horses  or  colts  will  eat 
such  hay  readily.  In  feeding  grain,  the 
troughs  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  be¬ 
fore  each  feeding.  These  may  seem  small 
things,  but  unless  they  are  looked  after 
the  sheep  will  not  thrive,  no  matter  how 
much  good  feed  they  may  have.  Then 
they  need  roots,  say  for  25  sheep  one-half 
bushel  per  day  to  start  with.  Turnips 
are  excellent  and  can  be  grown  at  little 
more  cost  than  the  expense  of  harvesting. 

As  to  grain,  that  will  depend  when  the 
lambs  are  expected.  If  in  early  January, 
they  should  have  a  little  grain  as  soon  as 
they  come  into  tjjc  yards.  If  the  lambs 
are  not  to  come  before  February  or 
March,  and  the  hay  is  early-cut  clover, 
or,  better  still,  Alfalfa,  with  the  roots, 
they  will  not  need  grain  until  about  the 
holidays.  Then  begin  with  a  gill  apiece, 
say  of  oats  and  wheat  bran.  Dried  brew¬ 
ers’  grains  are  excellent ;  pitted  ones  bet¬ 
ter  still.  The  latter  are  the  best  feed  I 
ever  gave  breeding  ewes.  The  grain  ra¬ 
tion  may  be  gradually  increased  to  a  pint 
per  day  for  heavy  mature  sheep.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  feed¬ 
ing  materially  increases  the  weight  of 
wool.  After  the  lambs  are  dropped  both 
roots  and  grain  should  be  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  and  one-third  of  the  latter  be 
corn.  Gluten  feed  will  produce  milk  in 
the  ewe  as  well  as  in  the  cow.  After  the 
lambs  go,  at  from  eight  to  10  weeks  old, 
the  grain  can  be  taken  away,  if  the  sheep 
are  to  be  kept  over,  so  that  the  time  of 
heavy  feeding  is  not  long.  If  the  sheep 
are  to  be  sold,  a  little  extra  and  longer 
feeding  will  put  the  ewes  into  market 
fat.  I  have  sent  both  ewes  and  lambs 
together.  The  ewes  brought  within  half 
a  cent  a  pound  of  highest  quotations. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


COW  GIVES  BLOODY  MILK. 

I  have  a  cow  that  began  giving  bloody 
milk  from  one  front  teat  about  two  weeks 
ago.  Sometimes  there  are  lumps  of  thick 
milk  and  some  days  it  seems  to  be  mostly 
blood.  Two  days  ago  the  other  front  teat 
began  to  give  bloody  milk.  I  have  been  giving 
her  saltpeter,  but  it  does  no  good.  She  is  a 
young  cow  running  in  pasture ;  eats  well  and 
nothing  else  seems  to  be  the  matter  with  her. 
What  can  1  do  for  her?  b.  p.  m. 

Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

Probably  your  cow  has  been  injured 
while  in  pasture,  either  by  hooking,  or  a 
good  hard  bunt  from  a  mulley  cow  will 
produce  same  result.  Sometimes  the  sting 
of  an  insect  seems  to  be  the  cause.  Bathe 
the  udder  in  hot  water  and  milk  out  fre¬ 
quently,  and  for  this  purpose  better  keep 
her  in  the  barn  for  a  day  or  two.  They 
will  usually  get  over  this  trouble  in  a 
few  ^ays.  A  tumor  in  the  udder  might 
cause  this  trouble  and  make  it  constant, 
but  this  quite  unlikely  in  your  case. 

Egg-Eating  IIens.- — I  take  cornmeal  and 
mix  with  vinegar  and  give  them  a  mess 
or  two  and  then  I  leave  off  a  few  days.  I 
find  it  very  useful,  and  when  you  see  any  of 
them  eating  eggs  give  them  a  mess;  they  will 
soon  quit  it.  A.  p.  L. 

Andorra,  N.  Y. 

The  cows  went  back  to  pasture  in  first- 
class  condition ;  they  all  have  been  grain-fed 
during  the  Winter.  The  supply  of  milk  is 
beyond  the  average.  The  outlook  for  pasture 
is  beyond  anything  that  we  ever  had.  There 
are  better  prices  this  year,  and  according 
to  quantity  and  quality  it  is  far  above  any¬ 
thing  that  we  ever  had.  m.  c.  u. 

Brisbin,  N.  Y. 


I  have  no  silo,  my  only  knowledge  of  them 
being  gained  by  my  study  and  observation  of 
their  use  by  others.  This  has  led  me  to 
make  plans  for  building  one  this  season,  for  I 
believe  that  the  silo  is  just  as  important  to 
the  breeder  of  beef  cattle  as  it  is  to  the 
dairyman.  The  acreage  of  corn  here  this  sea¬ 
son  will  not  vary  much  from  the  average ;  it 
will  be  more  if  anything.  Planting  is  very 
backward,  good  seed  is  scarce,  and  some 
pieces  will  have  to  he  planted  over  again  on 
account  of  using  poor  seed,  which  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  all  seed  should  be  tested  before 
using.  c.  b. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
••a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


HORSE  COLIC, 


Distemper,  Founder.  Pneu- 
monia,  etc.,  as  well  as  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract¬ 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc., 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  in¬ 
variably  cured  by  the  use  of 

Tuttle’s  Elixir. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
refunded.  Used  and 
by  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 


TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprain^ 

bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100- page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience”  KKEE. 


Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mast. 


Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — Done  genuine  bnt  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  ail  blisters ;  they  offeronly  temporary  roller  it  any. 


Green  Mountain 

and  Not-Li-Mah 

SILOS 

lead  all  others  in  preserving  and 
convenience.  Rightly  curved 
perfect  fitting  staves,  tongued 
and  grooved,  extra  strong 
hoops,  new  patent  door.  Also 
handle  Cream  ry  Supplies,  En¬ 
silage  Ma  hinery.  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  etc.,  everything  the  best. 
Books  free.  Write  for  a  copy 
today. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutland,  VU 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.- For  Speclflc  Oph 
thalxuia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes 
BARKY  CO..  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure 


HARNESS 


PROTECT  YOURSELF 

from  High  Prices.  We  can  save 
ton  25  p.  c.  on  Harness.  Send 
forla-ge  illustrated  Catalogue. 

KING  W  ARNESS  TOM  PANY.  (I  Tv  be  St  .Oweiro  N  Y. 


“FUMA 

exceedingly  small."  So  th 

tbeirgrindopunia  Carbon  Bisulphide 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


IV  kill*  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodohuoks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  thf 
gods  grind  slow-  but 
go  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 
II  as  ethers 
are  doing 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
64-page  book  FREE. 


D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponang,  R.  I. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis  ,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


FOR  SALE. 


—14  fine  bred  Angora  Goats, 
reasonable.  S.  S.  5.,  858  11th  A vt*., 


Very 

N.Y. 


POULTRY* 


ooooooooo 


keep  ev- 
in  thej 


_  _  _ _ _  ything 

POULTRY  LINE  —Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-J 
jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything—  t 
(it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you^ 
(our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  < 
lasking— it's  worth  having.  < 

Excelsior  Wire  St  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

_  Dept.  H.O.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  ( 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooc* 


Breeders’  Directory 


GHEZDItrEY  FARM 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 


HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 
Son  of  Fobfakshirk  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th. 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

BW  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


0C I  f  PT  Guernsey  Bulls  &  Heifers 

LLU  I  from  one  to  15  months  old.  W.  A- 


ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


■  Combination  and 
J  Gold*  n  Lad.  For 

■  sale  16  cows.  8  heif¬ 
ers.  and  23  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  LANDENBURG,  I’A. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

*Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  8treet,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  BARCAINS  * 

IN  RICHLY- BRED 

HOLSTEIN  S- 

Leading  families.  Write  me,  describing  what  you  wish. 

Will  quote  lowest  possible  prices  to  quick  buyers 
N.  F.  SHOLES,  128  Bastable  Block,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co.,N.  Y. 


DITREBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

■Chester  Whites,  all  ages:  best  of  breeding,  Forsale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peter  boro, N.Y 


FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  and  grades  all  ages  and  sexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  and  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

MYER  kSc  son 

BridgeviUe,  Delaware. 


7  BEAUTIFUL  fflE 

Their  dam  remarkably  prolific  and  a  large  milker. 
Three  months.  Registered.  $8.00  each. 

Illustrated  Catalogue. 

C.  E.  CHAPMAN,  Freeville,  N  Y- 


DCRITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES.— 

^Thepeerof  any  In  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER,  It.  2,  Watervliet,  Mich 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  oook,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGKY,  Box  8, Telford, IJa. 


SQUABS  PAY  _  HENS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  389  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


C  HESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.L. 
Bowersox,R.3;  Bradford,  Dk.Co,0 


i  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  W  rite  foi 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
cfitiufnntnrv  wp  refund  the  money. 


Eppc  at  25  p.  c.  Reduction.— Buff  Orpingtons. 
U00  Wvandottes.  W.  &  B.  Rocks.  Leghorns.  Min- 
orcas.  Pit  Games, Guineas,  Bantams,  and  all  other 
breeds.  Mt.  Blanco  Poultry  Farm,  Mt.  Blanco,  O. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRE 
SERVICE  BOARS  and 
Pigs,  from  Imported  stock  at  right  prices. 
W.  H.  FISHER,  Spa  hr  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


IMPROVED 

8pring 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  ISSc&’mSS: 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  In  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  Fl-st-class  individuals  In 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Large  English  Berkshires  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.  to 
NUTWOOD  FAHMS,  R.  F.  D.,No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BHOOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester.  Mich 


LAR6E,  IMPROVED  YORKSHIRES 

The  best  hog;  white,  easy  fattening,  prolific.  •  Both 
sexes  for  sale.  E.  E.  STEVENS,  R.  D  2,  No.  Madison, 
Lake  County,  Ohio. 


You  Can  Save  From  $30  to  $50 

National  Pitless  Scales 


By  buying  one 
of  our 


NO  PIT  TO  DIG.  8  INCHES  OVER  ALL.  STEEL  FRAME. 

This  8cale  Is  complete  when  It  leaves  our  factory,  with 
1  the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  CO.,  Dept.  Z,  KANSAS  CUT.'  MO. 
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MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  AND  FARM 
NOTES. 

Drudgery  is  what  a  good  many  men 
find  in  the  work  about  the  barn ;  this 
constant  milking,  feeding,  watering  cat¬ 
tle  and  cleaning  stables.  Yet  to  the  man 
who  wishes  this  may  become  pleasant, 
profitable  work,  and  work  in  which  a 
man  can  grow,  and  we  all  want  to  grow 
in  every  way.  Suppose  you  begin  to  think 
about  your  animals  a  little  differently, 
and  study  them  to  find  their  habits,  pecu¬ 
liarities  and  possibilities.  Weigh  each 
cow’s  milk  morning  and  night,  and  keep  a 
little  record  of  it.  It  takes  but  very  little 
time.  Then  if  you  are  feeding  a  mixture 
of  grain  weigh  an  average  basinful  and 
note  down  from  time  to  time  the  different 
amounts  you  are  feeding  the  different 
cows.  You  will  soon  notice  that  some 
cows  give  you  a  much  larger  amount  than 
others  from  the  same  food.  This  will 
open  your  eyes  to  study  the  individual 
cow,  and  the  different  types  of  cows. 
You  will  note  cows  of  certain  form  seem 
to  make  milk  cheaper  than  others.  There 
are  some  who  put  the  food  upon  their 
backs  instead  of  into  the  pail.  Then  there 
are  the  cows  that  are  always  hungry,  eat¬ 
ing  up  every  scrap  in  the  manger,  coarse 
or  fine,  the  dainty  cow,  whose  food  must 
be  just  so,  who  perhaps  at  some  time 
was  overfed  and  now  is  not  able  to  han¬ 
dle  food  well.  You  will  notice  the  manure 
from  the  cows;  how  its  character  changes 
with  certain  foods,  and  all  this  study  will 
create  in  you  a  different  view  of  things. 
The  work  will  lose  its  drudgery,  and  will 
become  interesting,  and  it  will  pay.  You 
will  take  better  care  of  the  cows,  be  more 
kind  to  them,  more  regular  in  all  your 
work  with  them.  See  that  they  are  prop¬ 
erly  fed  on  palatable  food,  and  in  right 
quantity.  iou  will  be  learning  how  to 
judge  cows  by  their  outward  appearance, 
and  will  find  it  a  big  help  in  buying  cows 
to  have  sue.,  a  knowledge.  You  will  not 
be  content  witn  “boarders”  or  low-grade 
cows,  but  your  ideal  of  the  “best”  cow 
will  gradually  rise,  and  we  will  guarantee 
a  change  in  your  farming. 

We  find  that  our  repair  bill  at  the 
blacksmiths  for  a  year  or  two  has  been 
about  $6  per  month,  and  this  does  not  in¬ 
clude  horseshoeing.  The  work  is  well 
done  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  the 
amount  is  larger  than  it  seems  as  though 
it  ought  to  be.  We  are  careful  of  tools, 
wagons  and  machinery,  but  our  location 
is  against  us.  The  land  is  rough  and 
hilly,  the  roads  are  not  asphalt  or  ma¬ 
cadam,  and  this  accounts  for  many  repair 
expenses.  The  fields  we  till  are  cleaner 
of  stones  than  many  of  our  neighbors’,  but 
chains,  plows  and  harrows  break,  and 
much  machinery  that  is  now  upon  the 
market  is  not  adapted  to  our  land. 

“What  do  you  feed  your  cows  to  fatten 
them?”  we  asked  a  dairyman  who  handles 
some  80  or  90  cows.  “Just  the  same  food 
we  do  for  milk.  If  they  are  good  feeders 
they  will  either  turn  that  food  into  milk 
or  beef,  and  if  they  get  fat  we  don’t  want 
them,  and  they  go  for  beef.” 

We  believe  this  is  correct,  if  one  is 
feeding  a  fairly  well-balanced  ration,  but 
if  you  are  feeding  a  wide  ration,  that  is, 
one  with  too  much  carbohydrates,  they 
may  put  on  fat  that  they  might  turn  to 
milk  were  there  more  protein  in  the  ra¬ 
tion.  We  also  believe  we  can  fatten  a 
cow  cheaper  on  cornmeal  or  hominy,  with 
some  protein  feed  added,  than  with  a 
well-balanced  milk  ration.  A  good  many 
farmers,  when  asked  what  their  money 
crop  is,  will  hem  and  haw,  and  finally 
say  that  they  raise  a  little  of  this  and  a 
little  of  that,  but  not  much  of  anything. 
We  believe  every  farmer  ought  to  have 
at  least  one  special  money  crop ;  some¬ 
thing  that  he  can  raise  or  produce,  or  put 
in  better  shape  than  his  neighbors.  Then 
he  will  get  a  reputation  for  this,  and  a 
market  will  come  much  easier.  Let  hint 
have  as  many  side  issues  as  he  can  han¬ 
dle,  but  at  least  one  special  money  crop, 
and  know  more  about  this  crop  than  any 
one  else  for  20  miles  around. 

When  you  put  up  your  ice  in  the  Win¬ 
ter,  did  you  cover  it  at  once  with  sawdust, 


or  did  you  wait  one  or  two  months,  as  we 
have  seen  several  this  Spring?  When 
you  filled  the  ice  house  in  the  Winter  you 
packed  it  carefully  and  filled  the  cracks 
with  snow,  but  there  were  lots  of  warm 
days  came  on,  and  the  snow  melted  enough 
to  ler  air  begin  to  circulate  among  the 
cakes,  and  they  melted  and  froze  enough 
to  be  in  a  solid  mass,  so  that  when  you 
want  to  take  out  ice  they  do  not  separate 
well.  The  cakes  all  break  up,  and  are 
mean  to  handle.  If  you  had  covered  the 
ice  at  once  the  snow  would  have  remained 
in  the  chinks,  and  each  cake  would  sep¬ 
arate  almost  as  easily  and  nicely  as  a  pile 
of  brick.  Your  cakes  would  be  of  the 
original  size  and  keep  much  better. 

“lie  will  buy  anything  if  you  will  only 
give  him  time,”  and  it  seems  to  be  about 
so.  It  is  much  easier  to  sell  to  some  men 
if  you  do  not  want  the  cash.  They  know 
that  the  day  of  reckoning  is  coming,  and 
notes  will  fall  due,  but  they  always  expect 
to  have  more  money  on  hand  then,  but 
they  have  no  reason  for  their  expecta¬ 
tions.  Most  of  the  things  he  buys  he 
hasn’t  a  real  need  for,  but  they  were  of¬ 
fered  cheap,  and  so  he  bought  them.  We 
counted  Hi  different  wheel  vehicles  with¬ 
out  any  sheds  over  them  as  we  passed 
his  place  the  other  day. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  SHEEP. 

It  was  my  former  custom  to  have  lambs 
dropped  in  February  and  March.  I  had 
a  market  for  them  nearby,  usually  at  six 
cents  live  weight  for  the  lot  without 
shrinkage.  The  butchers  began  using 
them  about  June  1,  when  I  could  supply 
all  they  wanted,  weighing  on  an  average 
about  85  pounds.  They  usually  took  from 
two  to  five  per  week  till  November,  when 
if  I  had  any  left  I  usually  sold  for  the 
New  York  market.  I  began  with  native 
ewes,  always  using  a  purebred  Hamp¬ 
shire  ram,  and  saving  a  few  of  the  best 
ewe  lambs  every  year,  on  which  I  was 
careful  to  use  a  ram  not  related.  I  fed 
the  lambs  grain  before  turning  to  pasture, 
building  a  creep  for  them ;  gave  them 
whole  oats,  bran,  cracked  corn,  linseed- 
meal  and  cotton-seed  meal.  I  consider 
the  business  profitable,  but  I  think  I  can 
see  where  many  people  would  fail  to 
make  it  profitable  from  lack  of  knowledge 
and  attention  to  details,  and  unless  a  man 
is  especially  well  adapted  to  the  business 
T  should  advise  having  lambs  come  from 
April  20  to  May  20,  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble  ;  have  a  good  patch  of  early-sown  rape 
to  turn  them  cn  as  early  as  possible.  I 
am  speaking  now  for  this  northern  cold 
climate.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  value  of  rape  as  feed  for 
sheep  and  lambs.  I  found  it  extremely 
profitable.  I  have  never  had  any  experi¬ 
ence  with  other  breeds  of  sheep  than 
the  Hampshire;  they  are  good  enough  for 
me  in  every  way.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  raising  of  purebred  sheep ;  that 
is  quite  another  matter,  so  far  as  market¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  but  the  care  and  feeding 
are  practically  the  same.  I  might  add 
that  I  had  a  very  warm  basement  for  my 
sheep,  with  lots  of  light,  pure  running 
water  and  plenty  of  good  corn  silage.  I 
looked  after  them  myself,  and  it  means 
but  very  little  sleep,  especially  in  lambing 
time.  It  isn’t  a  business  calculated  for 
the  man  looking  for  a  soft  snap. 

Altamont,  N.  Y.  h.  l.  c. 


The  Outi.ook  for  Draft  Horses. — Good 
draft  horses  are  scarce  and  very  high.  The 
outlook  Is  good  prices  on  top  of  scarcity  for 
10  years,  both  for  eoachers  and  draft  horses. 
As  soon  as  can  be  had  cheap  enough  all  Eu¬ 
rope  wants  them  badly,  but  it  will  be  years 
before  they  can  be  cheap.  Demand  is  very 
good ;  prices  the  same.  Our  farmers  are  get¬ 
ting  from  $150  to  $250  each  for  good  draft 
horses  four  years  old  and  over,  1,500  to  1.800 
pounds.  Buyers  are  all  the  time  looking  for 
good  horses  larger.  The  average  life  of  a 
large  horse  In  the  city  is  three  to  five  years. 
A  very  small  proportion  of  the  horses  sent  to 
the  cities  are  purebred.  Nearly  all  are 
grades.  The  cities  are  now  getting  many 
high-grade  draft  horses.  We  have  nearly  as 
much  size  from  our  liigh-grades  as  the  full 
bloods  from  bin  rope  possess.  In  five  genera¬ 
tions  the  full  blood  sires  have  for  use  and 


practical  purposes,  with  America's  good  feed, 
almost  accomplished  a  full  blood  draft  horse  1 
This  I  mean  is  for  work  purposes,  but  not  foil 
breeding  as  sires.  a.  b.  holbert.  " 

Greeley,  Iowa. 

Feeding  Chicks. — I  notice  so  many  people 
are  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  their 
small  chickens.  I  have  been  feeding  cracked 
corn  and  coarse  cornmeal,  slightly  moistened 
with  water,  with  an  occasional  feeding  of 
stale  bread  slightly  moistened,  and  I  have  not 
lost  any  chickens  with  disease,  and  have  had 
no  gapes  in  my  flock  this  year.  This  was  the 
old-fashioned  feed  used  in  our  grandmothers' 
days,  and  it  seems  to  hold  good  yet.  I  have 
no  experience  with  incubator  chickens,  so 
cannot  speak  in  regard  to  them.  e.  jr. 

Highland,  N.  Y. 


FLIES, 

LICE, 

STOCK 

FOOD, 

POULTRY 

CONDITION 

POWDER, 

PHOSPHATES. 


Why  pay  express,  mfg’s, 
and  middlemen's  BIG 
PKOFITS,  etc.,  for  in¬ 
ferior  mixtures?  Send  50c. 
to  pay  advertising.prtntlng, 
raallexpenses.etc,,  forfour 
valuable  receipts  for  your 
personal  use  only,  for  mak¬ 
ing  at  a  cost  of  20c.  to  25c.  a 
gallon,  the  best  and  most 
lasting  FLY  KILLER 
and  UKIVEK  In  the 
world.  Milk  In  peace. 
Everybody  delighted.  Kills 
cattle  and  hen  lice.  Ticks, 
at  shearing  or  in  wool  and 
all  kinds  of  insects.  Easily 
made  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Sprayed  or  daubed  in 
nests  or  on  roosts  will  kill 
all  lice  on  hens  or  chicks. 
Cures  mange,  sores,  etc. 
Improves  hide  and  hair. 
A  powerful  disinfectant.  Kills  all  disease  germs. 
Keep  pigs  healthy  by  spraying  pens.  etc.  Best  STOCK 
FOOL)  In  the  world  for 3c.  a  pound.  Superior  to  all 
others  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  POULTRY  CON¬ 
DITION  POWDER  makes  poultry  healthy,  grow 
fast,  lay  early  and  in  winter.  Special  or  general 
purpose  PHOSPHATES  from  $3to$15a  ton.  Easily 
made  in  any  amount.  Superior  to  all  others.  Don’t 
pay  for  waste  material  to  make  weight.  Special  terms 
to  agents  with  each  order.  Sell  to  your  neighbors. 
Positively  no  deception  in  the  above  adv. 

NEWENGilAND  CHEMICAL  GO.. Andover, Mass 


Shoo-Fly 


j-.r-.v  the 

ANIMAL’S 
&:•  FRIEND 


No.  1 


Beginning  of 
Fly  time  these 
cows  we  re 
equal  in  every 
respect.  No.  1  was  sprayed 
and  she  continued  to  give  20  qts.  milk  daily 
through  Fly  season  ;  No.  2  lost  so  much  milk 
i  and  flesh  were  obliged  to  use  “Shoo-Fly” 
to  keep  her  alive,  half  cent’s  worth  of  which 
wouldhavo  made  No.  2  as  profitable  os  No.  1. 
Rhoo-Fly  is  the  original  stock  protector  used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885  after  testing  imitations,  because  it  protects  cows  much 
longer  in  pasture.  It  prevents  contagious  abortion  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  cures  all  sores,  scratches,  skin  diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc. 
NiO  MCE  in  poultry  houseorany  placeit  is  sprayed.  Beware  of 
imitations  that  lastonlv  afew  hours  and  mukesores.  Ifyourdealer 
does  not  keep  Shoo-Fly  (made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  send  $1.00 
for  latest  Improved  Three  Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-l*  ly 
to  protect  200  cows.  Cash  returned  if  cows  are  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLY  MF'G.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.  Phila.,Pa. 


MfHICVI  Cows  will  give  15  to  20  per 
IV  UNcY  1  cent  more  milk  if  protected 
1  1  *  from  the  torture  of  flies  with 

CHILD'S  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 

Kills  flies  and  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child's  Electric  Sprayer. 
30  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Ask  dealer  for  Child’s  80-BOS-SO  or  send  $1  special 
price)  for  1-gal  can  aud  Sprayer  complete  by  express. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
24  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

If  you  have  not  got  one  yet,  why  delay 
its  purchase  another  week? 

It  would  likely  save  its  cost  before  the 
year  is  over  and  go  on  doing  so  yearly  for 
twenty  years  to  come. 

Don’t  delay  making  so  wise  and  profit¬ 
able  an  investment — provided  of  course 
you  get  the  genuine  separator,  which 
means  the 

DE  LAVAL 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  74  Cortlandt  St. 
Chicago.  New  York. 


The  Only 

Modern 

Separator 

Bowl 

Why  buy  a  separator 
filled  with  bottomless  cake 
pans,  punched  and  bent 
sections  of  stove  pipe,  or 
other  complicated  parts  ? 

The  only  modern 
bowl  1ms  no  contrap¬ 
tions;  is  as  simple,  light 
and  easily  handled  as  any 
woman  could  wish.  The 
illustration  shows  It. 

Write  for  catalog  K-153 
and  learn  about  the  best 
and  most  attractive 
separator  ever  built— the 
Tubular. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


IN  THE  HONE  DR 


4 


:  ON  THE  FARM 

I  NOTHING  HI 
EQUALS 

SLOAN& 
LINIMENT 

for  accidents 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

FDR  MAN 
□  R  BEA5T 


CUTTERS  and  BLOWERS 

Built  on  the  right  principle,  combining  safety  flywheel,  belt  pulley  and 
feeding  device.  Will  elevate  easily  into  any  silo.  Also  elloe,  engine#, 
horse  powers,  threshere  and  hay  presses.  Write  for  our  free  catalogue.  * 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK. 


Wilder’s 

Whirlwind’ 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

OR  SHREDDER 

Will  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties  on  THIS 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
that  1 1  wil  I  run  with  I  ess  power 
and  do  faster  work,  prove 
more  convenient  to  use  and 
safer,  stronger  and  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other  BLOWER 
SILO  FILLER  made.  Get 
our  proposition  and  printed 
matter. 

WILDER-STRONQ  IMPL.  CO., 

MONROE.  MICH. 

Box  20 
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Write  To-Day  for  Free  Catalog  D318 


FARMERS  FAVORITE  DRILLS 

SKC000  fOAW/rf  TM/VM/MCf/VW/ 

■  7//7/G  /S  f/?G  ZgS/’  of Afe/yf  bickford  &•  HUFFMAN  div. 

American  Seeding-Machine  Co.  Springfield,Ohio. 


S*  FOR  THE 

GOSHEN  LOW 

WOOD 

WAGON  WHEELS 


Built  of  wedge-shaped  sections  of 
Indiana  white  oak.  No  breakdown 
to  them.  The  lightest  draft  of  anv 

MADE  TO  FIT  ANY  SIZE  SKEIN 


Price  $12.40  per  Set  ond  Upward 


Write  for  Free  Circular 

THE  HICKOX.  MULL  &  HILL  CO 
/-&  248  Superior  St.  Yjj 

=2,p|  Toledo,  Ohio  ft 


NEW 


AMERICAN 
MANURE  SPREADERS 


hold  from  50  to  100  bushels.  Spread  just  as  thin  or 
thick,  fine  or  coarse  as  ground  requires.  Don’t  have  to 
stop  team  to  make  change.  Most  substantial,  largest 
capacity,  lightest  draft. 

r,M-  ■  FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


HUMOROUS 


Miss  Mary  Malinda  McVeagh, 

Who -still  had  a  sweet,  girlish  weagh, 

Wept  rivers  when  she 
(At  fifty  and  three) 

Found  out  that  they  called  her  passeagh  ! 

— New  Orleans  Time-Democrat. 

Gladys  (who  cannot  think  of  the  word 
stile)  :  “Mamma,  can  I  go  and  sit  on  the 
fashion?” — New  York  Times. 

Hicks  :  “Toggles  shaves  without  a  look¬ 
ing-glass  !  What  do  you  think  of  that?” 
Wicks:  You  can’t  blame  him,  with  such 
a  face  as  he  has.” — Boston  Transcript. 

“His  wife  is  an  ardent  temperance 
worker,  isn’t  she?”  “Yes;  she  won’t 
travel  in  the  West  because  she  heard  that 
the  climate  is  stimulating.” — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Mrs.  Homer:  “ — Have  you  noticed 
how  weary  and  worried  Mrs.  Goodwin 
looks  of  late?”  Mrs.  Neighbor:  “Yes, 
poor  thing;  she  has  quit  doing  her  own 
work  and  is  trying  to  keep  a  hired  girl.”- 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Ruralles:  “Your  place  is  so  large 
I  wonder  you  don’t  keep  fowls.  It  is  so 
nice  to  have  fresh  eggs  every  day.”  Mrs. 
Clyde :  “But  fowls  are  such  a  bother. 
Why  couldn’t  we  keep  an  incubator  in¬ 
stead?” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Farmer  (to  lady)  :  “Have  you  seen  my 
bull?”  Lady:  “Mercy,  no!  Where  is 
he  ”  Farmer:  “He  got  loose.  And  if 
you  should  see  him  will  you  please  keep 
on  that  there  red  cloak  and  run  this  way?” 
— Colorado  Weekly  Times. 

“Isn’t  this  climate  changeable?”  asked 
the  newcomer.  “No,”  answered  the  old 
inhabitant,  rather  brusquely.  “It  ain’t 
changeable.  If  it  was,  don’t  you  s’pose 
we’d  have  traded  it  off  for  somethin’  else 
long  ago?” — Washington  Star. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE:  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Per  Ronses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
•refits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

SOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

25  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  I>.,  care  of 
TH«  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  P.O.Box  289,81-33  Vesey  8t.,N.  Y 

THE  PARSONS 

“LOW-DOWN”  MILK  WAGONS 

are  unexcell' d  for  convenience,  durability  and  at¬ 
tractiveness.  They  wear  as  many  months  as  they  cost  | 

dollars. 
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DOLLARS 
A  MONTH 


will  cover 
initial  cost 
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pairs  upon 

one  of  them.  Our  catalogue  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  R.  PARSONS,  Manager,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


A  §  ever  Failing  Water  Supply, 
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lm  ed  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and  JfljA.i 
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Fee 

Buil  cz>  >-*  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu- 
si vc  *<*  |led  for  pumping  water.  May  he  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 
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To  raise  fine  birds  you  must  provide  comfortable  quarters.  Profitable  egg  getting  pre¬ 
sumes  this— success  iu  the  poultry  business  demands  it. 

Paroid  the  Permanent  Roofing 

is  especially  prepared  to  meet  the  poultryman’s  need.  It  is  a  heavy  felt  (not  paper). 
No  tar  in  it— proof  against  climatic  changes.  Can  be  easily  applied  by  anyone  with 
kit  inside  each  roll — does  not  require  painting  when  first  applied  and  lies  flat.  You  can 
save  money  and  keep  your  poultry  dry  and  warm  by  using  Paroid.  Send  to-day  for  our 
booklet,  “Building  Economy.”  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  WALPOLE,  MASS.,  and  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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cost  in  damage  and  delay.  Farqnhar  engines,  boi 


Quality  of  material  and  manufacture 
count  for  all  in  threshing  machinery . 

_  _  Every  farmer  knows  what  breakdowns 

cost  in  damage  and  delay.  Farqnhar  engines,  boilers  and  separators  are  built  with  every 
possible  improvement  and  convenience  that  is  consistent  with  durability  and  service. We 
do  not  experiment  on  our  customers.  FAKQUHAK  SEPARATORS  are  unex¬ 
celled  in  capacity,  made  in  three  styles  20  to  40  inch  cylinders,  for  all  kinds  of  grains,  and 
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Combined  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Hoe  Drill 


It  has  a  record  of  years  of  good  work  behind  it.  Embraces  every  good 
that  a  seeder  should  have.  Is  well  balanced,  well  built,  light  draft  and  will 
years,  lias  non-corrosive  glass  fertilizer  distributer,  which  will  not  rust, 
without  skipping  or  choking— always 
under  control  and  regulated  while  in 
motion.  Fully  upholds  the  distinc¬ 
tion  earned  by  the  Buckeye  line  of 
farm  machinery,  and  insures  the 
farmer  who  buys  one  the  best  possible 
investment  for  his  money.  See  it  at 
your  dealer’s  or  write  for  catalogue 
With  complete  description. 

P.  P.  MAST  Sc  CO. 

9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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ARGUMENTS  FOR  TOY  HORSES. 

WHY  KEEP  A  SHETEAND  l'ONY  ? 

Cost  of  Preparing  for  Market. 

The  Shetland  “Dick”  pictured  on  this  page  is  owned 
by  J.  S.  Armstrong,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Some 
years  ago  there  were  a  number  of  breeders  of  Shet- 
lands  all  reporting  a  good  business.  When  the  bicycle 
became  popular  the  demand  for  ponies  fell  off,  and 
many  breeders  retired.  Now  there  is  a  new  demand  for 
the  little  horses.  Mr.  Armstrong,  when  asked  to  com¬ 
pare  the  bicycle  and  the  pony,  says : 

“In  comparing  the  bicycle  with  the  pony,  while  hold¬ 
ing  the  bicycle  in  high  estimation  for  business  purposes 
and  for  those  unable  to  keep  or  purchase  a  pony,  for 
the  training  or  proper  development  of  a  youngster  I 
would  consider  them  almost  incomparable.  My  reasons 
for  saying  so  are  these : 

Grace  of  motion  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  training  of 
the  child,  and  this  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  horseback  exer¬ 
cise,  as  well  as  by  the 

teaching  of  dancing,  both 
of  which  impart  ease  of 
movement  to  the  body 

that  is  maintained  through 
life.  The  bicycle  exer¬ 
cises  the  legs  more  than 

any  part  of  the  body, 

while  the  hands  and  arms 
are  strained  dn  clasping 
the  handle  bars,  the  eyes, 
too,  have  a  fixed  expres¬ 
sion,  constantly  looking 
for  a  proper  road  in  which 
to  guide  the  wheels,  while 
in  riding  the  pony  this  is 
unnecessary.  If  the  right 
method  is  observed  in  rid¬ 
ing  the  horse,  the  left 
hand  is  used  for  the  reins, 
the  right  for  the  whip,  the 
elbows  kept  close  to  the 
body,  the  head  well 
poised,  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  able  to 
look  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  and  admire  the  scen¬ 
ery  or  objects  of  interest 
as  one  passes  along.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to 
state  that  the  legs,  too, 
have  a  natural  straight 
position,  with  the  ball  of 
the  foot  resting  easily 

upon  the  stirrup,  giving  _  “A  1 

the  rider  the  opportunity 

of  rising  in  his  seat  at  will,  and  as  to  exercise,  every  part 
of  the  body  is  brought  into  action. 

“As  for  the  raising  of  ponies  for  profit,  it  occurred 
to  me  to  try  the  experiment,  believing  as  I  do  that  good 
results  in  a  pecuniary  way  may  be  obtained,  provided 
the  very  best  stock  could  be  secured.  To  this  end  I 
have  started  in  with  a  few  ponies,  the  best  obtainable, 
of  striking  colors,  and  without  regard  to  price.  So 
far  I  have  succeeded,  although  finding  such  as  I  wish 
scarce  and  expensive.  I  fully  believe  a  growing  and 
increasing  demand  will  in  a  short  time  occur.  Ponies 
are  a  stock  that  can  be  made  ready  for  market  when 
two  years  old,  and  may  be  kept  on  rough  pasturage 
land  during  the  Summer,  and  with  small  amount  of 
feed  during  the  Winter,  not  being  more  expensive  in 
keeping  than  would  be  three  sheep  to  each  pony.  Con¬ 
sequently  a  herd  of  20  brood  mares  would  not  exceed  in 
cost  that  of  60  or,  at  the  outside,  100  sheep,  and  would 
certainly  be  much  more  profitable,  as  the  prices  range 


now  from  $100  to  $250,  and  difficult  to  find  at  that,  of 
the  right  sort.  Showing  their  great  strength,  I  have  a 
pony  of  12^2  hands  high  that  will  carry  at  a  canter 
two  men  who  weigh  150  pounds  each.” 


A  KANSAS  CLOVER  CROP. 

HOW  IT  IS  CUT. — In  harvesting  clover,  we  begin 
when  the  blossoms  are  about  half  dead.  We  allow 
the  dew  to  escape  from  the  clover,  or  nearly  so,  before 
beginning  to  mow — usually  nine  or  ten  o’clock.  If  our 
crop  is  heavy  we  mow  until  noon,  and  that  portion 
we  put  in  windrow  just  after  the  dew  has  effect  on  the 
leaves,  or  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  If  we 
rake  in  windrow  before  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  leaves 
being  dry  before  the  stems  are  cured,  they  break  off 
and  shatter,  and  yet  being  cured  they  would  be  nearly 


OY  HORSE.”  TYPICAL  SHETLAND  PONY,  DICK. 

ruined  by  the  dew  of  the  night  if  left  in  the  swath.  If 
the  weather  is  propitious  we  mow  again  in  the  after¬ 
noon  for  the  next  day’s  handling.  What  we  mow  in 
the  afternoon  will  not  dry  sufficiently  to  suffer  damage 
by  the  night  dew.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
we  secure  the  crop  of  the  first  mowing  by  placing  it  in 
the  barn.  The  mowing  of  the  next  morning,  added  to 
the  mowing  of  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before,  gives 
us  a  large  amount  of  hay  to  take  chances  on,  for  the 
weather  usually  in  June  is  very  uncertain,  but  the  hay 
is  ready  and  we  take  the  risk.  We  keep  all  hay  that 
is  partly  cured  in  the  windrow,  if  we  have  to  leave  it 
out  over  night. 

LOADING  AND  STORING. — We  run  two  wagons, 
using  a  hay  loader  hooked  on  the  rear.  We  go  astride 
the  windrow,  and  as  soon  as  one  or  two  men  can  handle 
the  hay  after  it  is  elevated  and  dropped  on  the  wagon 
the  load  is  complete,  occupying  from  six  to  10  minutes. 
One  man  then  drives  the  load  to  the  barn,  where  a 


team  is  hitched  to  the  fork,  and  with  slings  or  double 
harpoon  fork  elevates  and  carries  the  hay  to  its  place  in 
the  mow,  requiring  usually  about  10  or  15  minutes’  time. 
We  use  slings  largely;  while  they  are  somewhat  incon¬ 
venient,  having  to  be  placed  at  intervals  on  the  load,  yet 
they  remove  the  hay  completely  and  unfold  it  in  the 
mow  just  as  it  lay  on  the  wagon.  A  small  cord  attached 
to  the  sling  releases  the  load.  Therefore  we  prefer  the 
slings  because  of  the  ease  of  mowing  the  hay  away, 
while  the  harpoon  fork  deposits  a  large  bundle  in  the 
mow,  which  makes  considerable  work  in  distributing 
it  properly.  We  have  the  Rochester  hay  carrier.  It  is 
so  constructed  that  when  the  sling  load  is  elevated 
sufficiently  we  stop  the  team.  The  carrier  locks  itself. 
The  attendant  pulls  a  rope  which  releases  the  carrier, 
allowing  it  to  be  conveyed  back  to  its  place  in  the 
mow,  and  avoiding  the  necessity  of  the  load  going  to 

the  top  of  the  barn,  as  is 
the  case  with  other  car¬ 
riers.  The  Rochester  has 
an  automatic  lock,  and  we 
trip  at  any  elevation,  so 
that  when  we  get  above 
the  beams  of  the  barn  the 
load  is  carried  back  to  its 
place.  We  have  frequent¬ 
ly  put  in  two  loads  per 
hour  with  two  wagons  and 
four  men,  hauling  the  hay 
a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

SECOND  CROP.— The 
second  crop  is  usually 
lighter  than  the  first.  If 
the  season  is  a  dry  one  we 
allow  the  second  crop  to 
stand  until  fully  ripe,  and 
cut  it  for  seed.  We  hull 
it  in  an  ordinary  thrash¬ 
ing  machine  with  extra 
teeth  in  the  concave.  The 
residue  or  chaff  is  most 
excellent  feed  for  cattle 
or  sheep  if  it  has  not  been 
exposed  too  long  to  the 
weather.  The  seed  crop 
usually  yields  from  two  to 
five  bushels  per  acre.  The 
seed  sells  at  about  $5  per 
bushel.  If,  however,  the 
late  season  has  been  a  wet 
one,  the  clover  bloom  has 
not  been  fertilized  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  justify  cutting 
for  thrashing.  If  the  soil 
in  which  we  sow  our 
clover  is  a  moist  one  we 
Fig.  223.  sow  English  Blue-grass 

'  -1  seed  with  it,  which  ma¬ 

tures  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  first  crop  of  clover, 
and  is  an  excellent  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

FEEDING  CLOVER.— There  is  much  objection 
to  feeding  clover  hay  to  horses,  as  it  is  very  difficult 
to  secure  the  crop  dry  enough  to  prevent  some  mildew, 
which  is  detrimental  to  them,  being  liable  to  cause 
heaves,  but  this  is  not  objectionable  for  cattle  feeding. 
It  is  a  most  excellent  feed  for  cattle  or  sheep,  being 
excelled  only  by  Alfalfa.  Clover  is  a  gross  feeder  and 
is  rich  in  nitrogen,  storing  up  much  of  that  element 
in  the  soil  for  future  crops.  Being  a  biennial,  it  will 
die  out  after  the  second  year  unless  it  reseeds  itself  by 
the  cutting  of  a  seed  crop,  which  we  practice  as  nearly 
as  possible.  We  have  maintained  the  clover  crop  on 
our  farm  for  many  years  without  reseeding. 

VALUE  OF  ALFALFA.— Believing  that  your  read¬ 
ers  would  be  more  interested  in  the  clover  crop  than 
that  of  Alfalfa  I  have  given  some  experience  with  that 
crop,  but  we  have  a  better  and  more  excellent  feed  in 
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Alfalfa.  It  cannot  be  grown  everywhere  successfully, 
and  we  have  not  the  best  conditions  for  raising  it  in 
eastern  Kansas.  For  best  results  Alfalfa  requires  a 
deep,  dry  soil  in  which  the  roots  can  penetrate  to  great 
depth — for  live  to  20  feet  to  reach  water,  as  it  does  in 
western  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  West.  But  it  can  be  grown  as  satisfactorily  as 
clover  on  any  soil  suitable  for  corn,  on  which  water 
will  not  stand.  It  is  a  gross  feeder  of  nitrogen,  storing 
up  in  the  soil  greater  quantities  than  clover,  and  being 
a  perennial  does  not  require  reseeding.  We  find  it  most 
excellent  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  no  other  grass 
or  clover  is  equal  to  it.  Experiments  at  our  station, 
Kansas,  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  have  shown  that  the  leaves 
are  equal  or  superior  to  bran,  pound  for  pound.  It  is 
rich  in  protein.  All  stock  do  well  on  it,  and  in  western 
Kansas  and  elsewhere  many  carloads  of  cattle  and  hogs 
are  shipped  to  market  fattened  on  Alfalfa  hay  alone. 

SEEDING  THE  CROP.— Both  the  clover  and  Al¬ 
falfa  we  prefer  to  sow  in  the  Spring  with  or  without  a 
nurse  crop  (a  half  seeding  of  oats  or  flax)  with  the 
seed  in  a  well  prepared  soil,  and  are  usually  successful 
in  getting  a  stand.  If  we  sow  without  a  nurse  crop 
we  must  mow  early  to  check  the  weed  growth,  and  by 
growing  the  nurse  crop  the  cutting  of  such  crop  obvi¬ 
ates  the  loss  of  labor  in  mowing  the  weeds.  Alfalfa 
should  be  mowed  frequently,  as  when  the  plant  is  cut 
the  crown  throws  out  laterals  or  stools  as  wheat  does, 
until  it  covers  the  ground  completely,  and  no  kind  of 
weeds  ever  grow  in  a  well-established  Alfalfa  field. 
From  15  to  20  pounds  of  seed  are  required  per  acre. 
We  also  have  prairie  hay,  which  usually  sells  at  from 
$1  to  $5  delivered  in  our  local  markets,  while  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  clover  and  Alfalfa  at  from  $2 
to  $.'{  advance  over  prairie  hay.  In  feeding  stock  for 
market  either  clover  or  Alfalfa,  fed  in  connection  with 
corn,  makes  a  balanced  ration,  so  called,  the  protein  in 
them  balancing  the  starch  in  the  corn. 

Allen  Co.,  Kan.  _  J.  t.  tredway. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  CONSUMPTIVES. 

The  following  information  for  consumptives  and  those 
living  with  them  is  taken  from  the  rules  of  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Health: 

Consumption  is  a  disease  which  can  be  taken  from 
others,  and  is  not  simply  caused  by  colds.  A  cold  may 
make  it  easier  to  take  the  disease.  It  is  usually  caused 
by  germs  entering  the  body  with  the  air  breathed.  'Flic 
matter  which  consumptives  cough  or  spit  up  contains 
these  germs  in  great  numbers;  frequently  millions  are 
discharged  in  a  single  day.  This  matter  spat  upon  the 
(loor,  wall  or  elsewhere  is  apt  to  dry,  become  pulverized, 
and  float  in  the  air  as  dust.  The  dust  contains  the 
germs,  and  thus  they  enter  the  body  with  the  air 
breathed.  The  breath  of  a  consumptive  does  not  con¬ 
tain  the  germs,  and  will  not  produce  the  disease.  A 
well  person  catches  the  disease  from  a  consumptive  only 
by  in  some  way  taking  in  the  matter  coughed  up  by  a 
consumptive.  Consumption  can  often  be  cured  if  its 
nature  is  recognized  early  and  proper  means  are  taken 
for  its  treatment.  In  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  a 
fatal  dicease 

It  is  not  dangerous  for  other  persons  to  live  with  a 
consumptive  if  the  matter  coughed  up  by  the  consump¬ 
tive  is  at  once  destroyed.  This  matter  should  not  be 
spit  upon  the  floor,  carpet,  stove,  wall  or  street,  or  any¬ 
where  except  in  a  cup  kept  for  that  purpose.  This 
cup  should  contain  water,  so  that  the  matter  may  not 
dry,  and  should  be  emptied  into  the  closet  at  least 
twice  a  day,  and  carefully  washed  with  hot  water, 
(meat  care  should  be  taken  by  a  consumptive  that  his 
hands,  face  and  clothing  do  not  become  soiled  with 
the  matter  coughed  up.  If  they  do  become  soiled,  they 
should  at  once  be  washed  with  soap  and  hot  water. 
When  consumptives  are  away  from  home  the  matter 
coughed  up  may  be  received  on  cloths,  which  should 
be  at  once  burned  on  returning  home.  If  handkerchiefs 
are  used  (worthless  cloths  which  can  be  burned  arc 
far  better)  they  should  be  boiled  in  water  alone  before 
being  washed.  It  is  better  for  a  consumptive  to  sleep 
alone,  and  his  bed  clothing  and  personal  clothing  should 
be  boiled  and  washed  separately  from  the  clothing  be¬ 
longing  to  other  people. 

Whenever  a  person  is  thought  to  be  suffering  from 
consumption,  the  name  and  address  should  be  sent  at 
once  to  the  local  health  officer  in  whose  jurisdiction  the 
case  occurs,  with  a  statement  of  this  fact.  An  inspector 
will  then  call  and  examine  the  person  to  sec  if  he  has 
consumption,  provided  he  has  no  physician,  and  if  nec¬ 
essary,  will  give  proper  directions  to  prevent  others  from 
catching  the  disease.  A  person  suffering  from  consump¬ 
tion  may  often  not  only  do  his  usual  work  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  disease  to  others,  but  may  also  get  well,  if 
the  matter  coughed  up  is  only  properly  destroyed. 
Rooms  that  have  been  occupied  by  consumptives  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned,  scrubbed,  whitewashed,  painted 
or  papered  before  they  are  again  occupied.  Carpets, 
rugs,  bedding,  etc.,  from  rooms  which  have  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  consumptives,  should  be  destroyed. 


LISTING  CORN  IN  KANSAS. 

Nearly  all  of  the  corn  in  this  section  of  the  State 
(central  Kansas)  is  put  in  with  a  lister.  The  lister  is 
a  kind  of  plow  with  a  double  mold-board,  throwing  the 
dirt  both  ways,  and  the  share  has  the  point  in  the 
center  and  fits  each  side  of  the  mold-board,  so  in  ap¬ 
pearance  it  is  a  double  plow  leaving  an  open  ditch  be¬ 
hind  it.  In  the  center  behind  the  lister  is  an  adjust¬ 
able  bar,  on  the  bottom  of  which  is  bolted  a  small 
share  called  the  subsoiler  that  loosens  up  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  and  a  small  pipe  leading  down  just  behind 
the  subsoiler  from  the  seed-box  and  dropping  atfach- 
ment,  which  is  fastened  to  the  lister  beam  just  above 


A  KANSAS  COHN  LISTEIt.  Fig.  224. 


the  subsoiler.  The  dropping  attachment  is  run  on  some 
listers  by  a  pair  of  disks.  I  take  three  good  horses  to 
run  a  lister,  but  most  of  the  farmers  use  four  to  do  a 
good  job  and  do  it  easily.  After  listing,  as  soon  as  the 
weeds  start,  the  ridges  are  given  a  good  harrowing  to 
kill  the  weeds  and  level  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  Some 
use  the  harrow  altogether  and  do  not  use  a  sled;  others 
use  a  sled  with  long  slanting  knives  bolted  to  the 
sides  of' the  runners.  The  runners  arc  about  a  foot 
apart  and  run  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  corn,  the  knives  extending  back  and  cutting 
to  the  center  of  the  ridged  They  cut  all  weeds  off  just 
under  the  ground,  and  they  soon  die.  After  the  sled 
they  usually  give  another  harrowing  to  tear  out  all  weeds 
that  might  have  lived  and  to  move  some  of  the  loose 
dirt  down  around  the  corn.  Then  the  cultivators  arc 


put  in  the  field;  some  prefer  the  riding,  others  the  walk¬ 
ing  cultivator.  I  prefer  the  walking,  for  the  reason  that 
better  and  more  thorough  work  can  be  done.  If  the 
work  has  been  done  well  two  cultivations  are  enough  to 
fill  the  furrows  up  level,  and  that  is  all  that  is  wanted; 
if  it  has  been  done  in  a  shiftless  manner  three  will  be 
needed.  One  man  and  four  horses  can  easily  tend  100 
acres  of  corn  in  this  way.  In  harvesting,  if  the  fodder 
is  needed  a  corn  binder  is  used;  if  not,  it  is  husked  in 
the  field.  A  wagon  is  driven  through  the  field;  a  man 
husks  two  rows  at  a  time  and  throws  corn  into  the 
wagon. 

Three  implements  used  in  this  plan  of  corn  growing 
are  shown,  big.  224  shows  how  a  double  lister  first 
throws  the  soil  away  from  the  seed  and  then  puts  it 
back  again  with  shields  for  protection.  Two  cultivators 


.\ AOTl licit  LlSTElt  CULTIVATOR.  Fig.  22(5. 


designed  for  use  in  listed  corn  are  shown  at  Figs.  225 
and  226.  c.  w.  H. 

Ellsworth,  Kan.  _ 

HOW  TO  KILL  CANADA  THISTLES. 

If  J.  A.  1).,  page  -ITS,  lived  in  western  New  York  two 
acres  of  Canada  thistles  would  not  frighten  him.  I 
once  bought  a  farm,  of  which  a  son  of  the  seller  said 
the  natural  productions  were  Canada  thistles  and  rag¬ 
weed,  and  when  harvest  time  came  a  14-acre  field  of 
wheat  convinced  me  he  was  not  far  off  as  regarded  the 
thistles.  A  team  on  reaper  could  not  be  driven  to  cut 
it  until  the  horse  next  the  standing  grain  had  a  pair  of 
trousers  put  on  his  front  legs.  The  Canada  thistles 
were  three  feet  high,  and  so  thick  that  but  a  small 
amount  of  wheat  was  mixed  in.  In  one  Summer  we 


entirely  cleaned  that  field,  and  no  thistles  have  since 
troubled  it.  There  are  two  ways  to  exterminate  them, 
but  to  know  how  to  do  it  most  expeditiously  we  must 
know  how  the  thistle  grows  and  propagates.  The  thistle 
has  two  sorts  of  roots,  the  rhizomes  or  rootstocks, 
which  creep  all  through  the  ground  and  which  live  over 
the  Winter,  and  the  true  roots,  which  spring  from  the 
shoots  that  start  on  the  opening  of  Spring  from  every 
joint  of  the  rhizomes.  These  last  are  what  feed  the 
plant  and  enable  it  to  grow.  Now  in  Spring  all  the 
matter  for  the  future  growth  of  plant  is  stored  in  these 
rootstocks,  and  all  growth  up  to  the  full  development 
of  full-grown  leaves  is  made  at  the  expense  of  .this 
matter.  When  the  thistle  has  arrived  at  the  blooming 
period  nearly  all  this  stored-up  substance  is  exhausted, 
but  from  this  time  on  until  Fall  fresh  matter  is  car¬ 
ried  back,  new  rootstocks  are  grown,  and  matter  is 
stored  for  the  succeeding  year's  growth.  Anything 
that  will  keep  the  plant  pumping  out  this  matter  with¬ 
out  a  return  of  new  will  in  time  exhaust  the  supply,  and 
the  thistle  will  die.  One  can  do  this  by  excessive  pas¬ 
turing  with  sheep;  by  putting  enough  sheep  into  the  two 
acres  so  they  will  eat  every  green  thing  close  to  the 
ground.  Give  them  plenty  of  water  and  enough  grain 
(wdieat  bran  the  best)  to  keep  them  thriving,  and  one 
year  will  kill  every  thistle.  Put  15  or  20  sheep  to  each 
acre.  Another  way:  Get  the  two  acres  seeded  to 
clover;  let  all  grow  until  haying  time;  just  as  the 
Medium  clover  begins  to  show'  full  bloom  mow  and 
make  bay  of  clover  and  thistles;  they  make  capital  sheep 
hay.  As  soon  as  clover  and  thistles  have  got  10  to  12 
inches  high  plow  all  down,  being  sure  to  turn  furrows 
down  flat  and  cover  every  thistle.  Don’t  leave  a  wide 
back  furrow  unplowed,  but  turn  over  every  inch  ol 
ground;  from  this  time  until  Fall  don’t  let  a  thistle  get 
a  full  leaf.  Go  over  the  plot  at  least  every  w'eck  or  10 
days  with  a  broad,  sharp-toothed  cultivator,  and  the 
next  day  go  over  with  a  sharp  hoe  and  “quick  eye” 
and  cut  off  every  thistle;  don’t  let  a  single  one  escape. 
Just  before  freezing  up  plow  deep  and  thoroughly  and 
you  w i  1 1  have  a  splendid  preparation  for  a  Spring  crop, 
and,  my  word  for  it,  never  a  thistle  will  show  again  in 
that  two  acres  unless  they  come  from  the  seed.  I  pre¬ 
fer  the  sheep  cure. _ j.  s.  woodward. 

HOW  TO  KILL  QUACK  GRASS. 

A  Scientific  Opinion. 

Many  specimens  of  the  very  troublesome  Quack  grass, 
Agropyron  repens,  are  sent  in  for  identification,  together 
with  requests  for  some  effective  treatment  for  eradicating 
the  pest.  Carleton  It.  Rail,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  furnishes  the  follow¬ 
ing  excellent  advice  based  on  extended  observations: 

There  are  several  methods  of  procedure  more  or  less 
similar  that  are  followed  in  killing  Quack  grass.  The 
first  thing  that  should  be  done  in  any  case  is  to  with¬ 
draw'  from  the  soil  the  largest  possible  number  of  the 
underground  stems,  or  rootstocks.  This  may  be  done 
by  plowing  the  land,  and  then  harrowing  and  cross- 
harrowing  from  two  to  four  times,  preferably  with  a 
slant-toothed  harrow  in  which  the  teeth  are  set  well 
forward,  thus  dragging  out  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
roots  as  possible.  These  should  then  be  gathered  and 
carted  from  the  field  and  burned.  If  this  is  done  in  late 
Summer  or  early  Autumn  the  process  should  be  re¬ 
peated  in  the  Fall,  at  which  time  the  plowing  and  har¬ 
rowing  may  be  given  as  formerly,  or  the  land  may  be 
simply  plowed  and  left  in  a  roughened  condition  where 
many  of  the  roots  will  be  frozen.  In  the  Spring  there 
should  be  another  plowing  given,  and  the  harrowing 
repeated,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  still  more  roots. 

With  regard  to  the  crop  that  should  follow'  any  such 
treatment  as  outlined  above,  there  is  a  difference  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Some  prefer  to  sow  down  in  the  Fall,  with  a  very 
heavy  grain  crop,  which  will  act  as  a  smothering  blanket 
during  the  next  Spring,  and  permit  of  working  the  land 
early  the  following  Summer.  Others  continue  the  treat¬ 
ment  by  cultivation  through  the  Spring,  planting  in 
corn,,  potatoes,  or  some  other  crop  which  admits  of  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation,  and  final  extermination  of  the  grass 
plants  in  the  rows  by  hand  hoeing  or  by  pulling.  Such 
treatment  as  this,  faithfully  given,  will  almost  certainly 
result  in  the  complete  eradication  of  the  grass,  the  few 
plants  which  arc  able  to  come  up  in  the  rows  of  any  cul¬ 
tivated  plant  being  easily  disposed  of  by  hand.  Although 
this  seems  a  large  amount  of  labor  to  put  upon  a  single 
field,  yet  one  should  never  be  discouraged  from  attempt¬ 
ing  it  on  that  account.  It  is  much  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  to  do  the  job  thoroughly,  at  the  expense  of  con¬ 
siderable  labor  at  the  start,  than  only  to  half  do  it  and 
have  the  same  thing  to  contend  with  year  afler  year.  In 
the  latter  case,  not  only  must  extra  labor  be  performed, 
but  the  yield  of  the  crop  is  frequently  lessened  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  grass  in  the  land.  Again,  the  extra  cultiva¬ 
tions  given  not  only  do  not  injure  the  land,  but  in  nine 
cases  out  of  10  will  be  a  positive  benefit  to  the  succeed¬ 
ing  crop,  both  by  .putting  the  soil  in  better  mechanical 
condition,  and  also  by  destroying  other  w'ccd  pests 
besides  Quack  grass;  the  noxious  influence  of  these 
others  in  our  agriculture  being  scarcely  fully  realized. 

CARLETON  R.  BALL. 
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FARMING  FROM  ANOTHER  VIEW. 

There  are  some  things  in  C.  F.  C.’s  article,  page  475. 
to  which  1  take  exception ;  in  fact,  there  was  only  one 
sentence  that  I  agree  with,  and  that  was  that  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  average  farmer  is  improving.  There  are 
some  men  who  do  not  own  farms  who  are  capable  of 
managing  one,  just  as  there  are  men  capable  of  man¬ 
aging  a  factory  who  do  not  own  it,  because  it  is  safer 
to  work  for  a  salary,  provided  there  is  more  than  a 
bare  living  in  it,  than  it  is  to  go  in  debt  for  a  farm  or 
work  one  on  shares  for  a  term  of  years.  I  know  of  but 
few  farms  worked  entirely  by  hired  help,  hut  I  do  know 
that  two  or  three  of  them  arc  more  than  paying  ex¬ 
penses.  As  for  difference  in  hours,  very  recently  1 
heard  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  town,  and  a  self- 
made  man  say  that  if  a  man  could  not  do  a  day’s  work 
in  10  hours  he  could  not  do  it  at  all.  Hired  help  in 
this  community  are  only  expected  to  work  10  hours,  and 
as  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  no  farmer  or  hired  help 
docs  more  than  necessary  chores.  In  my  own  case, 
1  do  chores  every  third  Sunday,  which  takes  1J/2  hour 
in  morning  and  from  15  to  30  minutes  noon  and  night. 
As  for  recreation,  if  we  lake  advantage  of  our  oppor¬ 
tunities  we  are  ahead  of  the  city  man.  We  have  a 
trolley  road  within  V/2  mile,  with  cars  every  thirty 
minutes  on  Sundays  and  holidays;  macadam  road  to 
both  cities  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  11s,  besides  the 
use  of  horses  and  carriages,  which  is  a  luxury  few 
city  folks  can  enjoy.  Only  last  Thursday  a  city  friend 
took  dinner  with  me,  and  after  dinner  offered  me  his 
morning  paper,  which  I  accepted,  and  in  turn  took  mine 
off  the  desk  and  offered  it  to  him.  You  should  have 
seen  the  look  on  his  face,  for  mine  was  the  same  paper 
and  same  date  as  his.  I  had  received  mine  within 
three  hours  of  the  time  it  was  out  in  the  city.  I'll  admit 
that  dairy  farming  is  more  confining,  but  even  that  has 
its  advantages.  What  we  as  farmers  need  more  than 
anything  else  is  more  “vim’’  and  fewer  hours. 

Stanley,  N.  Y.  0.  j.  B. 

A  FARM  DAY'S  WORK 

Willi  Dairy  and  Poultry. 

"Chirr-r-r-ling-a-ling-ling-ling,”  and  I  sleepily  realize 
that  the  hour  of  labor  has  arrived,  and  the  work  ot 
another  day  demands  our  attention,  but  as  a  love  of 
early  rising  was  never  counted  among  my  virtues  1  do 
not  hasten  to  repair  to  my  allotted  station.  My  husband 
calls:  “Come,  Susan,  it’s  time  to  be  stirring,”  and  three 
minutes  later  1  hear  the  jingle  of  the  milkpails,  the 
rattle  of  the  bars,  and  his  voice  calling:  “Come,  bossy! 
Come,  bossy!  Iley,  there!”  I  lie  still  five  minutes 
longer,  then  get  up,  make  a  quick  toilet,  draw  the  cov¬ 
ers  closer  around  the  shoulders  of  our  small  daughter, 
sleeping  in  her  own  little  bed,  pull  down  the  shade, 
to  keep  the  sun  from  shining  in  her  eyes  as  he  comes 
over  the  hill,  then  go  to  the  kitchen,  apply  a  match  to 
the  fire  laid  over  night,  and  go  to  the  cellar  to  empty 
the  milk  separator  can.  This  accomplished,  I  return  to 
the  kitchen  for  water  to  wash  it,  then  add  a  tcaspoon- 
f til  of  soda  to  the  boiling  water  in  the  teakettle,  and 
scald  it  thoroughly.  It  is  now  5:45,  and  I  proceed  to 
get  breakfast,  consisting  of  cold  boiled  potatoes,  hashed 
and  browned,  toast,  boiled  eggs,  baked  sweet  apples, 
doughnuts  and  coffee.  I  am  buttering  the  toast  when 
the  senior  partner  comes  in  from  straining  the  milk,  at 
0:15,  and  it  takes  until  seven  o’clock  to  dispose  oi 
breakfast  and  talk  over  the  plans  for  the  day;  then  he 
goes  to  care  for  the  poultry  in  the  long  house,  and  1 
go  to  feed  the  chickens  around  here.  The  incubators 
have  hatched  tot)  this  season,  and  1  have  taken  the  en¬ 
tire  care  of  them  while  small.  Now  many  have  been 
sold,  and  some  moved  to  Winter  quarters,  but  there 
are  still  over  a  hundred  in  my  care.  I  mix  them  a 
mash  of  meal,  bran,  middlings,  table  scraps  and  milk, 
and  put  it  into  live  troughs  scattered  near  as  many 
different  brooders,  then  fill  their  water  and  milk  dishes. 
I  like  the  work,  and  spend  a  pleasant  half  hour  at  it. 
I  do  not  forget  "Peter,  the  black  pig,  my  especial  pet. 
Peter  is  very  intelligent,  fond  of  company,  and  evidently 
enjoys  his  breakfast,  and  the  “grooming,”  with  an  old 
broom,  which  he  invariably  exacts. 

Returning  to  the  house,  t  get  the  barrel  churn  ready 
for  the  cream,  for  this  is  a  Tuesday  in  September; 
therefore  one  of  the  two  churning  days  in  every  week. 
Then  I  awaken  the  small  girl,  help  her  get  ready  for 
school,  give  her  her  breakfast,  which  has  been  keeping 
warm  in  the  oven,  put  up  her  lunch,  arrange  a  bou¬ 
quet  of  Dahlias  for  her  teacher,  and  with  a  “Good-bye, 
Mamma,”  she  is  off.  Now  the  beds  are  put  to  air,  and 
the  senior  partner  comes  in  to  churn,  lie  brings  the 
cream  from  the  cellar,  empties  it  into  the  churn,  churns 
it  until  the  butter  comes  like  grains  of  wheat,  runs 
off  the  buttermilk,  washes  and  salts  the  butter  in  the 
churn,  then  departs  for  the  field.  Meanwhile,  I  have 
cleared  the  table  and  washed  the  dishes,  put  away 
the  clean  clothes,  ironed  the  evening  before,  measured 
and  rolled  the  salt,  and  am  ready  to  finish  the  butter. 
There  are  about  25  pounds  of  it,  so  I  bring  five  small 


jars,  and  taking  a  little  at  a  time  into  the  bowl,  work 
and  pack  closely  into  the  jars,  cover  each,  first  with 
parchment,  then  manila  paper  and  carry  to  the  cellar. 
Then  I  make  three  pies,  from  pumpkin  previously 
stewed  and  sifted,  and  pop  them  into  the  oven  to  bake, 
while  1  wash  and  scald  the  churning  utensils,  sweep, 
fill  the  tank,  mop,  and  dust.  It  is  10:30,  and  in  the 


WORKING  THE  BETTER.  Fig.  237. 


next  three-quarters  of  an  hour  I  make  the  beds,  tidy 
the  sitting  room,  and  prepare  vegetables  for  dinner. 
While  dinner  is  cooking,  I  manage  to  read  by  snatches 
“A  ship  of  the  Old  Confederacy,”  in  the  Cosmopolitan. 
Dinner  is  ready  at  12,  and  consists  of  fried  chicken 
(skinned  by  the  senior  partner  in  the  morning),  gravy, 
potatoes,  corn,  bread  and  butter,  pie,  cookies,  cheese 
and  tea.  The  senior  partner  comes  from  the  field,  and 


THE  EVENING  MEAL.  Fig.  228. 


we  spend  an  hour  eating  and  resting  awhile,  during 
which  I  peel  apples  for  sauce.  The  chickens  must  have 
their  midday  feed,  and  Peter  demands  his  dinner.  He 
also  teases  for,  and  gets,  a  few  ears  of  sweet  corn. 
Again,  the  table  and  dishes.  It  has  been  my  custom  for 
many  years  to  pin  over  my  work  table  anything  1  wish 
to  memorize.  To-day  it  is  a  little  newspaper  slip  I 
study  as  I  work,  and  by  the  time  the  dishes  are  done 


the  lines  are  in  my  mind.  This  habit  has  been  a  great 
help  and  comfort  to  me. 

The  kitchen  and  myself  tidy,  and  it  is  two  o’clock. 
Remembering  that  there  is  still  some  honey  in  the 
hives,  1  proceed  to  get  it.  The  bees  are  rather  cross, 
but  by  using  smoke  I  take  several  crates  without  much 
trouble,  then  remove  extra  hive  bodies,  etc.,  spending 
an  hour  in  the  apiary,  then  until  4:30  scrape,  grade  and 
pack  honey  for  market.  The  small  girl  returns  from 


school  and  wants  a  “piece,”  which  T  supply.  Chore 
time  again!  The  evening  chores  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  in  the  morning.  Billie,  the  little  bay  horse, 
comes  to  the  lane  bars,  and  the  small  girl  and  I  carry 
him  salt,  apples,  and  grain.  Poor  Billie!  lie  will  have 
the  run  of  the  pasture  while  the  pleasant  weather  lasts; 
then,  after  30  years’  faithful  service,  a  bullet  will  end 
his  days.  It  is  the  kindest  thing  we  can  do  for  him. 
His  worn-out  lungs  coidd  not  endure  the  winds  of  an¬ 
other  Winter.  We  also  carry  apples  to  the  big  gray 
horses  at  the  barn,  whose  joyful  whinnies  welcome 
us.  It  is  six  o’clock  when  we  sit  down  to  supper  ol 
baked  potatoes,  graham  bread  and  butter,  honey,  sauce, 
cake  and  milk.  The  small  girl  wipes  the  dishes,  then 
busies  herself  with  her  “examples.”  The  senior  partner 
reads  “Poultry  Craft.”  I  attack  the  mending  basket. 
Soon  the  girl  and  her  beloved  Stubby  are  tucked  into 
bed.  Partner  eats  three  apples  and  turns  in  also.  1 
put  away  my  work,  wind  the  clock,  take  the  kitten  from 
the  arms  of  the  sleeping  child,  and  follow,  thankful 
that  we  are  all  here  and  all  well.  The  clock  strikes 
nine;  10  minutes  later  we  are  all  asleep.  Not  much  ol 
a  story,  is  it  ?  I  could  write  of  days,  on  this  same 
farm,  beside  which  this  would  seem  one  of  luxurious 
ease.  We  have  many  small  duties,  sometimes  heavy 
responsibilities,  but  life  on  the  farm,  as  everywhere 
else,  is  largely  what  we  make  it.  dell  s.  petrie. 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  PORCUPINE  AND  RASPBERRIES. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  were  asked  hy  a  friend  in  British 
Columbia  what  to  do  to  kill  rabbits.  Animals  supposed  to 
be  rabbits  came  at  night  and  destroyed  rows  of  young  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes,  stripping  them  or  cutting  them  off.  Traps 
and  guns  were  of  little  avail.  Now  comes  the  sequel. 

In  further  reference  to  my  letter  of  recent  date  in, 
which  I  asked  for  assistance  in  the  means  of  destroying 
(supposed)  rabbits,  which  were  playing  havoc  in  my 
raspberry  patches,  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  advise  you 
that  I  must  exonerate  the  bunny  (which  has  always 
been  of  good  behavior  with  me),  and  put  the  blame 
where  it  rightfully  belongs.  The  destruction  among 
the  old  canes  was  so  great  by  the  third  day  that  I 
decided  to  work  a  double  shift,  and  so  try  to  catch  the 
plunderers.  I  therefore  made  visits  to  the  field  during 
the  night,  with  the  assistance  of  an  Ayrdale  terrier,  and 
on  one  of  these  beats — just  on  the  first  streaks  of  day — 
he  got  on  the  tracks  of  some  animal,  which  we  chased 
through  the  woods  a  short  distance  and  soon  had  up 
a  tree — not  a  rabbit  certainly,  but  a  very  large  female 
porcupine !  I  soon  had  her  ladyship  down  a  whole  lot 
faster  than  she  went  up,  and  a  post  mortem  showed 
the  large  stomach  packed  with  the  leaves  of  my  rasp¬ 
berry  patch.  She  must  have  done  $25  damage  in  three 
nights,  for  not  only  did  she  strip  the  canes,  but  cut 
them  off  in  order  to  reach  the  succulent  tops.  There 
has  been  no  damage  since,  so  I  am  satisfied  that  I  caught 
the  culprit.  1  have  since  heard  from  others  who  have 
large  raspberry  patches  that  the  porcupine  is  one  of  the 
worst  enemies  to  the  crop,  which  fact  may  he  of  service 
to  some  of  your  readers.  I  thank  you  for  your  answer 
to  my  letter,  but  am  glad  to  say  that  the  assistance  so 
willingly  given  was,  after  all,  unnecessary  to  put  into 
effect.  j.  w.  FORD. 

British  Columbia. _ 

COLD  STORAGE  ARRANGEMENTS. 

I  notice  on  page  420  inquiry  in  regard  to  cold  storage 
Let  me  add  to  your  description  what  I  believe  will  help 
it :  Use  a  pan  that  fits  to  both  ends,  leaving  five  to 
eight  inches  space  at  sides. 

When  placing  pan  put  one  inch  pine  or  other  soft  wood 
matched  floor  the  size  of  pan  on  joist  under  pan.  Set 
pan  on  this  floor  and’  put  rack  of  one-inch  oak  or  hard 
wood  in  bottom  of  pan  to  keep  ice  off  pan  and  out 
of  water.  Zinc  is  better  than  iron.  The  wood  under 
pan  prevents  moisture  from  gathering  on  bottom  of 
pan;  also  keeping  ice  off  pan  the  moisture  will  not 
gather  so  badly.  For  a  water  seal  or  air  trap,  run 
waste  pipe  through  side  wall,  if  possible,  just  under 
pan;  turn  down  and  hang  old  fruit  can  or  small  bucket 
over  end  of  pipe.  When  sawdust  or  other  dirt  gets  in 
pipe  just  empty  bucket  and  hang  on  again;  it  will  not 
clog  the  pipe  and  flood  cooler.  The  best  water  seal  l 
ever  used  was  a  25-pound  lard  bucket  just  set  under 
pipe  so  pipe  was  in  water.  If  cooler  is  near  where 
the  chickens  can  get  at  it  there  will  constantly  he  a 
flock  of  biddies  around  it  these  warm  days.  Place 
pan  five  or  six  feet  off  cooler  floor,  and  if  you  have 
five  to  six  feet  above  pan,  and  if  everything  is  prop¬ 
erly  made  in  a  cooler  six  by  eight  inside,  the  pan 
five  by  eight  well  filled  with  ice,  you  will  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  from  43  to  45  for  two  weeks  and  still  have 
200  to  500  pounds  of  ice.  I  have  tried  it  and  iced  every 
It)  days,  but  used  my  cooler  12  hours  per  day,  selling 
fresh  meat.  That  uses  one-quarter  to  one-half  more 
ice  than  on  a  farm.  Ice  is  no  object  in  this  part  ot 
the  country  in  Winter,  and  there  are  small  sawmills 
where  you  can  get  sawdust  for  25  cents  per  load,  yet 
not  one  farmer  in  25  has  ice.  Butter  is  usually  25  to 
35  cents  in  Winter;  eggs  20  to  32;  but  in  Spring  you 
can  buy  for  eight  to  12  cents,  because  they  will  not 
keep.  How  long  will  eggs  keep  in  45  degrees  temper¬ 
ature?  P.  s.  B. 
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|  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 

An  Old  Asparagus  Bed. 

A.  G.  M.,  Farmer,  N.  Y. — In  what  manner 
may  an  old  asparagus  bed  be  renewed?  In 
starting  a  new  asparagus  bed,  when  should 
the  roots  be  set  ?  How  deep  and  far  apart, 
how  fertilized,  how  covered,  and  how  cared 
for? 

Ans. — If  the  asparagus  bed  has  run  out 
from  a  lack  of  fertility,  I  would  advise  a 
liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure 
at  the  last  cutting,  followed  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  harrowing,  with  a  spring-tooth  har¬ 
row  or  horse  cultivator,  continuing  the 
cultivation  between  the  rows  as  long  as 
possible  during  the  season,  always  culti¬ 
vating  shallow.  In  the  Fall  the  bed 
should  again  he  covered  with  manure 
after  the  tops  are  cut.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bed  in  question  has  become  foul 
with  weeds,  Quack  grass,  etc.,  I  know  of 
no  remedy  except  plowing  with  a  view 
to  destroying  the  bed.  It  perhaps  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  cutting  several  times 
during  the  Summer,  then  turning  upside 
down  with  a  plow,  thus  exposing  the 
roots,  which  have  been  weakened  by  the 
frequent  cutting.  On  the  whole  it  will 
not  pay  to  put  much  labor  or  expense  on 
an  old  worn-out  asparagus  bed.  Better 
set  a  new  bed. 

When  starting  a  new  bed,  select  a  good 
rich  sandy  loam,  plow  deep  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
After  a  thorough  harrowing  mark  out 
rows  four  feet  apart,  following  the  marks 
with  a  hiller  or  double-mold  plow,  thus 
making  a  trench  from  8  to  10  inches 
deep.  Two-year-old  plants  should  be 
used  if  one  does  not  mind  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense.  The  plants  are  then  set  18  inches 
apart  in  the  bottom  of  trenches,  with 
toots  well  spread  out,  covering  the  crown 
with  about  three  inches  of  soil.  An  ap¬ 
plication  of  well-rotted  manure  or  high- 
grade  fertilizer  at  the  first  cultivation  will 
be  very  beneficial.  The  ground  should  be 
frequently  cultivated,  filling  the  trenches 
gradually,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  the  ground  will  be  level.  At  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  cold  weather  the  bed  should 
be  well  mulched  with  manure,  to  be  left 
until  early  Spring,  to  be  plowed  under  as 
early  as  the  ground  will  work  in  good 
condition,  using  a  plow  than  can  be 
arranged  to  plow  three  inches  deep,  oi 
more.  The  soil  should  then  be  well 
harrowed  with  a  harrow  that  does  not 
cut  over  three  inches  deep.  An  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  soda  at  this  time  will 
help  push  things  along.  If  large  white 
asparagus  is  wanted,  the  rows  should  be 
ridged  up  six  or  eight  inches  high  ovei 
the  plants,  the  asparagus  always  being 
cut  under  ground,  the  ridges  to  be  leveled 
down  after  the  last  cutting.  As  a  rule 
very  little  cutting  should  be  done  the  first 
year.  In  that  event  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  ridge  until  the  second  year.  One 
of  the  most  troublesome  weeds  we  have  in 
an  asparag  us  seed  is  the  self-sown  aspara¬ 
gus  plants  that  come  from  the  seed  which 
is  allowed  to  ripen  and  drop  to  the 
ground.  Thus  much  time  will  be  saved 
if  we  cut  out  all  stems  that  have  berries 
on  when  green,  not  allowing  any  to  ripen. 
The  above  directions  are  for  garden  cul¬ 
ture  ;  for  field  culture  the  rows  should  be 
at  least  six  feet  apart.  J.  J. 

Water  Supply  from  Spring. 

J.  L.  P.,  Bedford,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  to  get  water  from  a 
Spring  Into  a  barn  and  house?  The  build¬ 
ings  are  about  150  feet  apart,  and  are  about 
on  a  level.  The  Spring  is  about  10  feet  lower 
than  the  uuildings.  How  would  a  hydraulic 
ram  work,  and  what  size  pipe  would  be 
necessary  to  furnish  water  for  a  family  of 
four  persons  and  15  head  of  stock?  About 
what  would  the  outfit  cost? 

Ans. — A  hydraulic  ram  would  certainly 
be  the  best  means  of  getting  this  water 
to  the  buildings,  provided  the  spring  has 
a  sufficiently  strong  flow  and  three  or 


four  feet  of  fall  can  be  had  near  for  oper¬ 
ating  the  ram.  In  this  case  a  ram  will 
raise  about  one  gallon  of  water  to  every 
five  that  escapes,  and  J.  L.  P.  can  measure 
the  flow  of  the  spring  and  estimate  if  he 
can  get  sufficient  water  by  this  means  to 
supply  the  house  and  barn.  If  he  thinks 
of  installing  a  ram  a  dealer  in  those 
machines  will  gladly  visit  the  grounds, 
make  a  survey,  and  give  him  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars.  Nearness  to  buildings  will  make 
the  cost  comparatively  low,  about  $10  for 
pipe,  and  for  ram  about  $75.  Next  to  a 
ram,  a  windmill  would  probably  be  the 
best  thing.  Whatever  means  is  employed 
to  raise  the  water,  I  would  suggest  that 
J.  L.  P.  place  a  galvanized  iron  tank  in 
cellar  of  house  and  a  cistern  at  the  barn 
in  preference  to  tanks  up  in  the  buildings, 
which  make  water  hot  in  Summer  and 
are  always  a  trouble  about  freezing  in 
Winter.  The  force  that  would  raise  water 
to  an  elevated  tank  would  force  it  into  the 
cellar  tank,  so  that  the  air  pressure  will 
take  it  to  any  part  of  the  house.  G.  D. 

Raising  Onion  Sets. 

R.  F.  D.,  Farmington,  Conn. — I  would  like 
to  raise  my  own  onion  sets  this  Summer  for 
next  year,  and  would  you  tell  me  how  do  do 
It?  I  have  tried  It  now  for  several  years, 
but  always  fail. 

Ans. — It  is  quite  easy  to  raise  your  own 
onion  sets.  The  seed  should  be  sown  on 
quite  poor  soil,  lightly  spaded  or  forked 
out,  in  drills  about  18  inches  apart,  sow¬ 
ing  the  seed  thickly  in  a  row  about  an 
inch  wide.  Cover  about  half  an  inch 
deep.  The  only  care  necessary  is  to  keep 
the  little  onions  thoroughly  clean  of 
weeds  and  grass.  The  idea  is  to  sow  the 
seed  thickly  on  very  poor  ground  so  that 
the  seeds  will  crowd  together  and  not 
grow  large.  For  this  reason  we  do  not 
cultivate  them  beyond  keeping  them  clean 
of  weeds  and  grass.  When  the  tops  die 
down  they  should  be  lifted,  thoroughly 
dried  in  the  shade,  and  stored  in  some 
safe  place  where  they  will  freeze  hard 
during  the  Winter. 

Snails  in  the  Garden. 

L.  A.,  Schellsburg,  Pa. — Is  there  any 
means  of  ridding  a  garden  of  snails?  They 
are  a  terrible  pest  here,  disfiguring  our  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers. 

Ans. — The  best  treatment  is  occasion¬ 
ally  to  sift  air-slaked  lime  about  the  places 
they  infest,  renewing  it  as  often  as  it  is 
washed  away  by  rains.  They  also  dislike 
tobacco  dust  very  much,  and  a  few  appli¬ 
cations  of  this  handy  insecticide  will  do 
much  to  drive  them  away,  and  it  is  a 
valuable  fertilizer  for  the  plants  as  well. 
They  may  be  materially  reduced  in  num¬ 
ber  by  hunting  for  them  with  a  lantern 
when  they  come  out  to  feed  at  night,  and 
crushing  them  when  found.  It  is  well  to 
use  free  applications  of  lime  around  the 
edges  of  boards  and  walks,  and  to  clear 
out  all  decayed  boards  and  lumber  around 
the  place.  As  a  general  thing  they  breed 
under  boards  and  stones.  They  may  be 
often  routed  by  freely  dusting  air-slaked 
lime  in  these  places. 

Blue  Grass:  Red  Clover  and  Alfalfa. 

A.  B.  E.,  Delmar,  Del. — What  time  of  the 
year  should  I  sow  Blue  grass  seed,  and  what 
quantity  to  the  acre?  Is  It  hard  to  break  up 
wuen  you  get  tired  of  it?  Does  Alfalfa 
mixed  with  Red  Clover  make  better  hay  than 
Red  clover  by  Itself? 

Ans. — Blue  grass  seed  may  be  sown 
any  time  the  ground  is  fit  to  work.  It 
is  well  to  have  the  ground  thoroughly 
broken  up  and  prepared,  if  possible,  be¬ 
fore  sowing  grass  seeds  as  fine  as  this. 
The  proper  quantity  is  from  three  to  four 
bushels,  of  14  pounds  each,  per  acre.  It 
should  be  carefully  sown  and  well  har¬ 
rowed  in  with  a  fine-tooth  harrow.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  Blue  grass 
sod  when  tired  of  it.  It  may  be  simply 
turned  under  the  ground  and  cultivated 
in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  not  an  aggres¬ 
sive  grass,  and  is  not  inclined  to  hold 
on  when  badly  treated.  Red  clover  hay 
well  cured  is  in  every  way  superior  to 
Alfalfa,  as  the  leaves  hold  on  better  and 
retain  a  large  amount  of  nutriment.  Al¬ 
falfa  leaves  shatter  badly  during  the  cur¬ 
ing  stage,  and  are  largely  lost  before  stor¬ 
ing.  Alfalfa  and  clover  do  not  thrive 


together.  The  clover  makes  its  best 
growth  when  young,  and  Alfalfa  after 
several  years.  The  latter  will  kill  out  the 
clover  if  it  succeeds  at  all,  and  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  ground.  Each  variety  is 
better  grown  by  itself. 

Hardy  Roses  for  Ohio. 

F.  II.  II.,  Lexington,  O. — Will  you  tell  me 
the  names  of  12  of  the  most  desirable  Hardy 
Perpetual  roses?  I  would  like  them  ranging 
through  the  different  colors.  In  our  latitude 
Helen  Gould  Is  hardy  during  ordinary  Win¬ 
ters.  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  Ram¬ 
bler.  It  is  growing  nicely. 

Ans. — The  list  of  hardy  roses  below 
is  about  the  best  that  can  be  made  for 
general  use.  Individual  tastes  diffei 
greatly  in  regard  to  color,  etc.,  but  the 
roses  mentioned  will  be  found  among  the 
most  reliable  and  useful : 

Frau  Karl  Druschki,  white;  Paul  Ney- 
ron,  very  large,  deep  pink;  General  Jac¬ 
queminot,  brilliant  crimson ;  Rodocan- 
achi,  silvery  pink;  Gloire  Lyonnaise, 
white,  tinted  yellow;  Magna  Charta, 
bright  pink;  Ulrich  Brunner,  cherry  red; 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  dark  red;  Mme. 
Gabriel  Luizet,  light  pink ;  Soleil  d’Or, 
yellow  and  red ;  Fisher  Holmes,  dark 
scarlet;  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  deep  car¬ 
mine.  _ _ 

Canada  Thistles. — About  29  years  ago  I 
bought  a  farm  that  was  badly  seeded  with 
Canada  thistles.  One  lot  of  12  acres  I  left 
until  In  full  bloom.  I  then  wrapped  the 
horses’  legs  with  bags  and  rolled  the  thistles 
(he  same  way  I  wished  to  plow.  I  plowed 
the  field  and  kept  working  on  top  until  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  it  was  sown  to  wheat  and  gave 
a  yield  of  45  bushels  to  the  acre.  There  has 
never  been  any  thistle  since.  I  would  prefer 
a  good,  big  crop  of  Canada  thistle  to  plow 
under  to  a  crop  of  clover.  G.  b.  n. 

Clarkson.  N.  Y. 


inni  C  DADDCI  Q  —Buy  now  and  save  money. 

AriLt.  uHnnCLo.  Rout.  Giiu^.  M-dinn.N  v. 

VOUNG  UNMARRIED  MAN  desires  position  as 
*  assistant  manager  or  foreman  on  farm.  An  agri¬ 
cultural  school  graduate.  Practical  experience  with 
fruit  and  poultry.  Address  “  P.  S.,”  care  R.  N.-Y. 

IMPRO 

VED 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES; 
all  ages,  from  imported  stock, 
at  modest  prices.  W.H.  Fisher, 
Snnhr  Rui Idtnsr.  r-olntuhns.  O. 

.  ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

R  Registered  and  grades  all  ages  aud  sexes, 

1  and  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  and  milk 

I  strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 

1  stock  of  all  descriptions. 

1  MYER  d;  SON 

a  BridgeviUe,  Delaware. 

YOU  CAN  SAVE  FROT 

BY  BUYING  OUR 

pak“KNODIG”Pend'  mm 

-If  NATIONAL  wma 

[  ’sv  as  J 

/I  $30  TO  $50 

Our  Latest  Patlern 
Pitless  Scale. 

_ No  Pit  to  Dig. 

8  Inches  Over 
^§1®^  All.  Steel 

NATIONAL 
Dept.  Z.  n 

*9% 

PITLESi 

KAN 

f. ramo # 

Write  for  free 
Cati  logne. 

$  SCALE  CO. 
fSAS  CITY.  MO. 

A  SILENT  PILOT. 


Nothing  helps  so  much  in  the  enjoyment 
of  your  vacation  than  a  good  map.  It  shows 
you  the  streams  and  lakes  you  can  fish,  the 
mountains  you  can  climb,  the  places  of  inter¬ 
est  you  can  visit  and  the  roads  you  can  wheel 
or  tramp.  The  Lackawanna  Railroad  has 
just  issued  a  set  of  colored  maps  on  a  large 
scale,  showing  the  territory  reached  by  its 
lines  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  These  maps  give  every  highway,  post- 
office,  trolley  line  and  railroad  and  are  so 
bound  that  they  can  be  conveniently  carried 
in  the  pocket.  They  are  invaluable  to  auto¬ 
mobile  tourists  and  travelers  and  should  be 
owned  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  informed 
on  the  geography  of  these  three  States.  The 
entire  set  in  a  neat  cover  may  be  had  by  send¬ 
ing  10  cents  in  stamps  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  New 
York  City. 

The  edition  is  limited.  Write  to-day. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Seeds  for  Summer 
and  Fall  Planting 

Vetches.  Millet,  Crimson  Clover.  Cow  Peas,  &c. 
Write  for  prices;  also  ask  for  a  copy  of  our  Mid¬ 
summer  Catalogue  of  Strawberry  Plants. 

HF.N’Y  A  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PECAN  TREES  AND,  NUTS 

seedling  trpes, (1.2  &3 
years  old. i  TheG.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  ilnc.T  Dewitt.Ga 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
'  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
r  tuition  tr>  nlanters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana, Mo. 


rnq  P  *|  C  —Ginseng  Garden  and  Fruit  Farm, 
lUn  OHLE.I  Selling  Ginseng  Cheap.  Write 
Chestnut  Grove  Ginseng  Farm,  Marion,  N.  Y. 


rnn  Oil  C — Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 
lUn  CALL  Cow  Peas, $1.75  and$2perbubhel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  i  1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


TncTPnGARDENrvKMQPPn 

i  Co  I  CUand  floweruClU 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

VOTTNG  A  TTAT.STEAD.  2  and  4  Grand  St  Trnv  NT  V. 


PCI  CDY  PLANTS.  Very  stocky,  with  large 
w  LLCil  1  roots.  From  imported  seed.  Golden 
Self  Blanching,  White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal,  Golden 
Heart,  $1.25  per  1000  ;  80c.  per  500.  r 

PADDAflC  PLANTS,  $1  perl, 000;  70o.  per 
vADDAUC  600:  $7.5010,000.  Strong  plants. 


Danish  Ballhead.Surehead.  AllSeasons,  Stone  Mason, 
Flat,  Dutch.  F.  W.  ROnHKI,TiR.  Drawer 3.  Chester, N.J 


CELERY  PLANTS  FOR  SALE. 

Write  for  Prices. 

CHITTKNA  NGO  CELKKY  CO.,  CANASTOTA,  N.  Y- 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

For  Sale.— Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  with 
moss  in  baskets.  F.  O.  B.  here.  Write  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  15th. 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.l 


CHOICE  CELERY  iSS  CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  only  »1  per  1,000.  All  good  sorts  ready 
July.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover.  Del 


3ot1ed  Strawberry  Plants  wnyand'o»e8“ 

1.4  r»  JA  VT  A T.T On k  Hill.  N.  Y. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  iiSZ 

T  C  KKV1TT.  Atheula,  N.  J 


next  June,  if  planted  this  Summer. 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  Write  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  IN  1905. 

From  our  STRONG  POT  GROWN  PLANTS  offered  in  our  Summer  Catalogue.  A  full  crop  of  fruit 
ten  months  after  plants  are  set  out.  Plant  now,  we  have  the  best  varieties  for  market  »  nd  home 
use.  We  have  in  five-inch  pots,  now  ready  for  planting  and  late  bloom,  all  the  best  hardy  Roses, 
Honeysuckle  and  Clematis;  also  Boston  and  English  Ivy.  A  full  line  of  selected  FRUITS  and 
ORNAMENTALS  for  Autumn  planting.  Stock  first  class.  Prices  reasonable. 

I  A  iinOO  A  DC  PADnCMIAlP  and  the  beautifying  and  enriching  of  the  Home  ground  our  leading 
LAPUJubAlL  UAnUCnmU  specialty.  We  will  be  pleased  to  call  ard  see  you  on  this  matter,  or 
call  at  our  Nurseries  and  see  our  stoe  k.  Our  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  j  DWYER  db  CO  ,  COTIIMW A3j3j,  3NT.  Y. 


SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER 


The  Latest  and  Best  FRUIT  Better  Fruit  for  the  Market 
PICKER  on  the  market  Better  Prices  for  the  Pro- 


No  Bruising  of  Fr  it. 

No  Breaking  of  Branches. 
No  Danger  to  Life  or  Limb. 
Order  one  by  Mall  at  once,  to 


ducer. 

Cheap  In  Price  and  Simple  in 
Construction. 

insure  delivery  in  time  for  crop. 


Price,  $2.50. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  *  NONE  OTHERS  NEED  APPLY. 
Pat.  Granted.  YOU  HAVE  WAITED  LONG.  HERE  IT  IS. 


Address,  SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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l EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — In  the  culture  of 
Brussels  sprouts  suould  the  lower  leaves  he 
clipped  off  to  induce  the  sprouts  to  grow? 
All  seed  catalogues  show  a  towering  plant 
with  bunch  of  leaves  at  the  top  and  myriads 
of  heads  underneath,  but  their  cultural  direc¬ 
tions  make  no  mention  of  the  above  point. 

New  York.  f.  n.  b. 

We  have  at  this  writing,  June  16,  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  plants  under  cultivation 
which  we  expect  to  plant  out  about  July 
15  or  a  little  later.  We  shall  give  them 
precisely  the  same  care  as  the  late  cabbage, 
which  will  be  plenty  of  manure,  thorough 
culture  and  plenty  of  moisture.  For  best 
results  they  require  much  water,  and  this 
we  hope  to  be  prepared  to  give  them 
whether  it  rains  or  shines.  When  the 
sprouts  begin  to  form  the  lower  leaves 
should  be  broken  down,  leaving  only  the 
crown  at  the  top  of  the  stalk.  We  hope 
to  fulfil  the  above  requirements  and  shall 
look  for  a  fair  crop  at  least. 

Ungrateful  Rhubarb. — Four  years  ago  I 
planted  out  a  number  of  good  healthy  rhu¬ 
barb  roots,  the  Strawberry  variety.  They 
were  set  in  trenches  two  feet  deep,  filled  with 
sods  and  coarse  manure,  and  have  since  been 
highly  fertilized  from  year  to  year.  1  get 
only  a  generous  growth  of  small  stalks,  for 
the  most  part  not  more  than  half  an  inch 
through,  measured  near  the  butt.  Why  is 
this?  J.  c.  c. 

Falmouth  Foreslde,  Me. 

The  Strawberry  variety  does  not  grow 
nearly  so  large  a  stalk  as  some  other  sorts, 
but  surely  they  should  grow  much  larger 
than  you  describe.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  you  have  injured  them  with  kindness. 
A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  bed  that  had 
been  planted  where  a  barn  had  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  there  was  more  manure  than 
soil.  Yet  the  rhubarb  never  amounted  to 
much  until  the  roots  were  removed  to  an¬ 
other  bed.  It  requires  any  amount  of  fer¬ 
tility,  but  your  roots  would  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  had  the  mulch  been  applied  above. 
Suppose  you  take  them  up  this  Fall  or 
very  early  next  Spring,  divide  the  roots 
and  set  them  in  rich  soil,  and  put  most  of 
the  manure  on  top. 

Celery  and  Cabbage  Worms. — 1.  I  have  re¬ 
cently  read  with  interest  reports  from  differ¬ 
ent  persons  published  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  about 
the  raising  and  care  of  celery.  Will  you  give 
a  practical  and  convenient  way  to  protect 
celery  in  Winter?  After  it  blanches  it  is 
easily  frozen ;  then  it  is  lost.  Growing  it  is 
an  easy  job.  If  banked  up  with  earth  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  secure  it  from  freezing,  when  the 
mercury  stands  at  zero,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
out.  Some  have  said  “move  it  to  the  cellar 
it  there  wilts  and  toughens.  2.  The  Cabbage 
worms  are  very  troublesome  here.  What 
shall  I  do  to  get  rid  of  them?.  M.  c.  p. 

Clarksville,  Tenn. 

1.  You  can  keep  celery  fresh  and  tender 
by  removing  it  to  the  cellar  and  packing 
the  roots  in  moist  soil.  Stand  the 
bunches  upright  in  boxes,  or  on  the  cellar 
bottom  and  pack  the  roots  in  damp  soil. 
Keep  them  moist  by  occasional  watering, 
wetting  only  the  roots  and  not  the  stalks. 
Darken  the  cellar  and  I  think  your  celery 
will  keep  all  right.  Another  good  way  is 
to  set  in  trenches.  Select  a  spot  where 
water  will  not  stand  or  run  into  the  trench. 
Dig  deeply  enough  so  that  the  bunches 
when  set  in  will  come  a  little  above  the 
ground  and  cover  with  leaves  or  straw. 
When  cold  weather  comes  nail  boards  to¬ 
gether  V-shaped  and  turn  over  them,  and 
cover  with  straw,  manure  or  earth  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  weather.  2.  The  cabbage  worms 
are  very  troublesome  in  nearly  all  sections 
of  the  country,  but  their  depredations  are 
far  more  noticeable  in  small  plots  than 
larger  fields.  Many  remedies  are  sug¬ 
gested  and  all  are  more  or  less  helpful,  as 
tobacco  dust,  black  pepper  and  flour,  salt 
and  wood  ashes  mixed  equal  parts  or 
either  alone,  Paris-green,  etc.  Wood 
ashes  and  salt  sprinkled  on  when  the 
plants  are  damp  with  dew  will  rid  a  patch 
pretty  thoroughly.  Fine  salt  sprinkled  on 
quite  plentifully  may  turn  the  leaves  black 
in  spots,  but  it  will  kill  the  worms,  and  is 
also  good  for  the  cabbage.  Paris-green 
may  be  used  without  fear  until  the  heads 
are  half  grown,  and  will  effectually  clean 
out  the  worms.  An  ounce  to  12  or  15 
gallons  of  water  is  sufficient,  or  it  may  be 
mixed  with  flour  or  road  dust. 

Michigan.  J.  e.  morse. 


ROBINS  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  write  again  on 
this  bird  question,  but  the  personal  remarks 
of  my  opponents  have  called  me  out.  Now,  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  be  personal  also.  If 
the  knowledge  and  intuition  displayed  in  crit¬ 
icising  my  personal  qualities  be  a  criterion, 
one  might  judge  that  all  they  know  of  bird 
food  and  habits  has  been  hastily  guessed.  I 
will  give  a  sketch  to  prove  my  right  to  take 
part  in  this  discussion.  I  was  born  on  a 
150-acre  farm,  where  cherry  orchards  llour- 
ished  on  three  sides  of  the  old  stone  home¬ 
stead.  I  am  very  fond  of  cherries,  and  a 
sailor  at  climbing.  I  am  now  the  wife  of  a 
farmer,  fruit-grower  and  nurseryman.  I  have 
picked  cherries  on  a  30-foot  ladder  all  day, 
superintended  the  picking  of  strawberries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  blackberries  and 
peaches  for  market.  When  younger  I  picked 
with  the  pickers.  I  do  not  defend  robins  be¬ 
cause  I  think  them  “pretty  or  cute,”  nor  even 
because  they  have  cheered,  with  other  birds, 
each  day  of  my  many  years  of  farm  work, 
but  because  I  have  learned  to  appreciate 
their  service.  I  would  like  to  see  a  sys¬ 
tematic  study  of  this  subject,  and  am  not 
afraid  of  the  result.  The  robin,  as  I  said,  is 
a  heavy  feeder,  but  he  is  a  ground  bird  and 
angleworms  are  not  the  only  animal  food  he 
devours  in  quantity.  Out  of  13  birds  shot  in 
a  tree  of  ripe  cherries,  eight  of  the  number 
had  more  insects  than  cherries  in  their  crops. 
Cutworms,  grasshoppers  and  March-fly  grubs 
are  eaten  as  well  as  ants  and  bugs.  About 
one-half  his  food  is  found  to  be  fruit,  and  in 
general  but  five  per  cent  of  this  is  cultivated. 
Of  course,  this  varies  in  different  localities. 
In  a  place  where  there  are  no  wild  cherries, 
mulberries,  poke  haw,  Virginia  creeper  and 
wild  grapes  allowed  to  show  themselves  the 
birds,  Uickers,  red-heads  and  orioles  as  well  as 
robins,  take  to  the  gardens  and  orchards. 
There  is  no  doubt  they  prefer  the  wild  fruits, 
especially  strawberries  and  cherries,  as  they 
are  juicy  and  tender.  There  is  nothing  cul¬ 
tivated  that  will  call  them  from  a  mulberry 
tree. 

It  has  amused  me  that  three  or  four  little 
birds  who  like  fruit  are  so  little  known, 
though  plenty  as  orioles,  that  no  one  accuses 
them.  A  word  for  the  oriole  here :  I  stood 
on  a  ladder  some  years  ggo  picking  bag- 
worms  from  my  arbor  vitie  hedge  about  two 
mornings.  I  had  a  pail  full  and  let  many  go. 
In  1902  and  1903  1  sat  on  the  piazza  and 
watched  four  orioles  clean  the  trees  for  me. 
We  seldom  notice  these  things  except  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  using  a  good  glass.  I  watched 
them  grasp  the  basket  or  bag  with  the  foot, 
forcing  the  worm  out  at  the  top,  when  the 
bill  took  it  by  the  head.  They  worked  on 
those  trees  for  a  week ;  we  could  see  them 
any  time  a  day.  Had  there  been  fruit  there, 
and  I  had  not  used  the  glass,  I  should  have 
accused  them  of  stealing.  I  give  this  as  an 
instance.  I  trust  the  writers  on  this  subject 
will  study  a  little  before  they  speak.  It  will  be 
too  late  to  save  the  birds  after  they  are  gone, 
laist  year  was  a  “starve  to  death”  for  the 
birds,  and  1  really  hope  the  New  York  fruit 
men  will  have  enough  Insects  this  year  to 
make  them  see  things  in  a  different  light 
There  is  a  cherry-raising  locality  close  to  us 
that  ships  as  large  quantities  annually  as 
any  part  of  the  Fast,  and  I  never  hear  a 
word  of  the  robin.  This  is  perhaps  due  to 
wild  fruits.  The  problem  is  to  find  out  how 
to  keep  both  birds  and  fruits.  We  do  not 
lose  so  much  here  by  birds  as  we  pay  out  to 
fight  insects.  The  main  trouble  here  is  to 
raise  the  trees.  There  seems  no  tree  but 
has  its  insect  pest.  We  should  not  decry 
the  scientist  who  gives  us  knowledge  because 
he  happens  not  to  be  a  farmer.  Few  of  us 
have  the  time  requisite  to  give  this  thing. 
If  he  examines  the  food  in  the  bird’s  stomach 
and  tells  us  he  eats  noxious  insects,  we  should 
listen,  thankful  for  the  information  we  could 
get  in  no  other  way.  One  writer  compares 
the  birds  with  dogs,  and  another  with  a  neigh¬ 
bor's  children.  Did  either  dog  or  neighbor’s 
child  pay  for  what  they  took  as  the  bird  does? 
I  really  think  the  country  could  spare  90  per 
cent  of  the  dogs,  and  cats  too.  I  know  a  man 
who  feeds  his  dog  on  tender  steak  daily,  and 
shoots  a  Redtailed  hawk  every  chance  he  gets 
for  fear  it  will  take  a  chicken,  when  it  has 
beaten  the  dog  20  times  over  hunting  mice. 

KATHARINE  R.  STYBR. 


How  to  Handle  Muck. 

J.  II.  L.,  Stony  Greek,  Ont. — I  have  a 
swamp  containing  about  three  acres  of  de¬ 
cayed  and  undecayed  vegetable  matter ;  it  is 
covered  with  brush  and  very  wet,  as  there  is 
no  natural  drainage  outlet.  Oj.  what  value, 
as  manure,  would  this  material  from  swamp 
be  on  upland?  Could  it  be  spread  on  the 
fields  as  soon  as  hauled  out,  or  would  it  have 
to  be  mixed  with  something  else? 

Ans. — The  muck  from  such  a  swamp 
contains  nearly  as  much  fertility  as  a 
poor  sample  of  manure — yet  if  put  on  the 
fields  right  from  the  swamp  it  would 
probably  do  more  harm  than  good.  It 
is  sour,  and  the  plant  food  in  it  is  not 
available.  The  swamp  has  received  for 
years  the  drainage  from  the  upland  fields. 
This  drainage  contains  much  plant  food 


which  was  leached  out  of  the  higher  land. 
There  are  two  ways  of  making  use  of  this 
plant  food.  You  may  drain  and  dear  the 
swamp,  and  thus  raise  good  crops  there. 
We  know  of  cases  where  such  swamps 
have  been  drained  so  that  corn  and  grass 
were  grown.  This  was  fed  to  stock,  and 
the  manure  hauled  to  the  upper  land — 
thus  bringing  back  part  of  the  plant  food 
that  was  drained  away.  After  the  swamp 
has  been  drained  and  cleared  so  that  it 
can  be  plowed,  celery  may  be  grown  at 
once,  with  a  dressing  of  lime  or  wood 
ashes.  Another  way  is  to  haul  the  muck 
or  upper  black  soil  out  of  the  swamp  and 
use  it  for  manure.  This  muck  is  sour, 
and  is  lacking  in  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid.  To  “sweeten”  it  we  compost  it  so 
that  it  will  ferment,  and  use  lime  or  wood 
ashes.  Muck  may  be  hauled  out  of  the 
swamp  and  left  in  low  heaps  to  dry  out 
and  air.  This  will  help  fit  it,  but  in 
order  to  make  it  most  useful  fermenta¬ 
tion  should  be  started  in  the  heap.  If 
possible  to  do  so,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mix 
stable  manure  with  the  muck  in  making 
the  compost  heap.  If  wood  ashes  are 
cheap  we  would  mix  200  pounds  with 
each  load  of  muck,  scattering  the  ashes 
all  through.  This  adds  potash  and  a  small 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  while  the 
lime  in  the  ashes  overcomes  the  acid.  If 
it  can  be  obtained,  we  would  also  use  30 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  with  each  large 
load  of  the  muck.  A  heap  made  in  this 
way  will  in  a  few  months  crumble  up  and 
become  fine.  To  get  best  results  from  it 
the  heap  should  be  forked  over  at  least 
once  before  using.  While  this  is  the  best 
way  to  make  the  muck  valuable  the  plan 
is  not  often  carried  out,  as  it  requires  con¬ 
siderable  work.  A  plan  followed  by  many 
is  to  haul  the  muck  to  the  barnyard  and 
let  the  stock  trample  over  it  and  mix  it 
with  the  manure. 

Propagating  Hawthorn. 

It.  E„  Roseton,  N.  Y. — We  have  an  English 
hawthorn  tree  in  our  yard.  Could  you  tell 
me  how  to  start  a  young  tree? 

Ans. — Your  hawthorn  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  grafting  on  young  seedlings  of 
any  of  the  common  thorn  apple  trees 
grown  in  your  locality.  This  is  the  only 
certain  method  of  reproducing  the  variety 
you  have.  The  English  hawthorn  is  also 
grown  from  seeds,  which  may  be  rubbed 
from  the  fruit  as  soon  as  ripe  and  mixed 
with  moist  sand  and  buried  over  Winter 
in  some  place  where  they  will  remain 
damp,  and  yet  receive  the  benefit  of  frost ; 
then  sown  in  the  Spring  in  rich  soil. 
Hawthorn  seeds  often  require  two  or  three 
years  to  germinate,  and  propagation  by 
this  method  is  quite  slow.  The  seedlings 
are  not  very  uniform  when  they  come 
into  bloom,  so  the  best  way  after  all  will 
be  to  duplicate  your  specimen  by  grafting 
on  congenial  stock. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  "Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Good  material,  skilled  workmanship  and  brainB 
to  combine  the  two.  Some  buggy  buyers  think  the 
higher  the  price  the  better  the  buggy,  but  this 
does  not  always  hold  good.  When  you  buy  a  buggy 
from  a  retail  dealer  you  pay  him  more  than  you 
would  pay  us  for  the  same  quality.  Because  his 
price  is  higher  is  no  Indication  that  his  buggy  is 
better.  You  are  paying  excess  profit.  In  our 

SPLIT  HICKORY 

Special  Top  Buggy 

we  offer  you  the  best  quality  of  material,  the 
highest  type  of  skilled  labor  combined  with  our 
long  experience  as  carriage  manufacturers,  and  at 
a  price  that  is  easily  within  your  reach.  The  price  is 

Send  for 
our  FREE 
136-Page 
Catalogue  of 
Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  and 
Harness 


and  this  represents  $60  worth  of  material  and 
labor,  so  that  you  are  getting  full  value  for  your 
money.  This  buggy  has  100  Points  of  Merit,  and 
has  many  special  desirable  features  that  are  not 
found  on  any  other  buggy  on  the  market.  Our 
catalogue  explains  fully  our  80  1PAY8  FUliK 
TRIAL  PLAN,  and  also  tells  you  about  our  bind¬ 
ing,  iron-clad  TWO-YEAR  GUARANTEE. 
THE  OHIO  CARRIACE  MFC.  CO. 

(H.  ('.  Phelps,  Pres.)  863a  Sixth  Ht.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Southwick 

Two  Horse  Full  Circle 

BALING  PRESSES 

make  the  solid  compact  bales 

that  fill  cars  and  save  freight.  __ 

rggr  Its  feed 

Capacity  tj&y&r  opening  la 

Guaranteed  xfy'  almost  double 

12  to  18  Ay'  the  size  of  others, 

tons  a  Low  bridge — 7  inches 

day.  s&ASsJS&JtAAs  high— for  horses  to  step 
over.  Strong,  safe,  light. 
Adapted  to  bank  barns.  40 
Sizes  and  Styles,  Horse  and  Steam 
Power,  Wood  or  Steel  Construction. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO., 

157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


D||m^|  M  jjl  Many  new  routes  will  in  (ills  ycuv  »  c 
IWial  lYldll  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  wlm 
sends  i  n  a  petition.  RAW  prpp  to  first  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  DUA  illlLKL  us  full  Information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN.  MICH. 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

The  IKS.  Cook-Stove  Fruit- Drier 
Dries  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  fire.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price, 

K.  B.  Fahuney,  B.120, Waynesboro, Pa 


M 

m 


CELEBRATE 

THE  DAY  YOU  BUY 

u.'s. 

Cream  Separator 

IT  MEANS  YOUR 
INDEPENDENCE 
FROM  DAIRY  WORRY 

There  is  nothing  equal  to  the  U.  S. 
Separator  to  make  Dairying  pleasant  and 
profitable.  It  saves  time  and  labor  and 
makes  money.  Try  one  and  see  for  yourself. 

Catalogues  free  for  the  asking. 

.  We  have  the  following  transfer  points  :  Portland,  Me..  Sherbrooke  and 
^  Montreal,  Quo..  Hamilton,  dnt..  Buffalo,  N  Y  ta  Crowe,  WH., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Chicago.  III.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Omaha,  Neb., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURALGROUNDS 

Potatoes  Ahead  of  the  Beetle. — For 
the  first  time  in  many  years  we  have 
grown  potatoes  to  the  blooming  stage 
without  interference  from  the  Colorado 
beetle.  Fig.  230  is  a  snap-shot  taken 
June  13  at  a  row  of  the  Vermont  Gold 
Coin  variety  planted  April  19  in  soil  of 
very  ordinary  fertility,  but  with  a  liberal 
application  of  good  potato  fertilizer.  By 
liberal  we  mean  as  near  to  the  rate  of 
1,000  pounds  to  the  acre  as  we  care  to 
estimate  in  a  small  way.  The  seed  pota¬ 
toes  used  \Vcre  vigorous  examples  of  their 
kind,  being  selected  for  good  form  and 
moderate  size  when  dug  last  Fall,  kept 
cool  and  dormant  throughout  the  Winter, 
and  “greened”  by  exposure  to  light  two 
weeks  before  planting.  They  came  up 
promptly,  and  have  since  grown  at  a  most- 
satisfactory  rate.  Only  an  occasional 
hardshell  beetle  has  been  found  up  to  this 
writing,  and  it  almost  appears  as  if  the 
crop  may  get  through  with  a  single  appli¬ 
cation  of  arsenite.  It  is  too  much  to  hope 
they  will  reach  maturity  without  an  at¬ 
tack  from  this  energetic  pest. 

Bug  Troubles  of  the  Season. — It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  tardy  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  Potato  beetle  this  year.  Per¬ 
haps  the  hard  Winter  had  much  to  do  with 


GOLD  COIN  POTATOES.  June  13.  Fig.  230. 

it,  though  there  has  been  a  diminution  in 
the  severity  of  this  pest  for  several  sea¬ 
sons,  which  has  usually  been  accredited 
to  the  more  persistent  use  of  arsenicals  by 
potato  growers.  The  growing  of  this 
vegetable  in  a  small  way  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the 
large  planters  do  such  thorough  work  that 
comparatively  few  adult  beetles  escape  to 
winter  over.  Last  Spring,  however,  they 
appeared,  as  usual,  as  soon  as  the  pota¬ 
toes  came  up,  and  had  to  be  fought 
throughout  the  season,  keeping  up  a  con¬ 
tinuous  performance  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
peated  broods. 

The  Cabbage  root-maggot  appeared 
early,  and  has  been  very  destructive.  A 
promising  plot  of  early  cauliflower  and 
cabbage  was  ruined,  scarcely  three  per 
cent  surviving,  although  the  salt  remedy 
was  applied  as  soon  as  the  trouble  could 
be  noticed.  Next  season  we  shall  try  the 
paper  pulp  method  of  prevention  as  re¬ 
cently  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Cut¬ 
worms  appeared  in  large  numbers,  but  re¬ 
mained  quite  torpid  during  the  cool 
weather  that  so  long  prevailed,  and  have 
disappeared  without  doing  extensive  dam¬ 
age.  Fruit  tree  aphids,  so  troublesome 
last  year,  have  been  very  scarce,  and  the 
new  growth  looks  much  better  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  Asparagus  beetles  and  Rose 
chafers  have  been  incredibly  numerous  . 

and  destructive.  The  former  swarmed  1  *  3  df7  pIaCe’  ct°.v<Fmg  w,lth  a  few  inches 
,  .  .  .  °f  earth,  over  which  m.w  be  placed  boards 

over  the  young  shoots,  fairly  crusting  or  flat  stones  to  keep  out  mice  and  squir- 


;hem  with  eggs,  but  was  controlled  with 
dust  sprays  of  Paris  green  and  flour, 
blown  on  in  the  early  morning  while  the 
plants  were  wet  with  dew.  It  is  not  easy 
to  find  an  efficient  insecticide  that  will 
stick  to  the  filmy  foliage  of  asparagus, 
but  flour  and  arsenicals  will  do  it.  We 
use  a  pound  of  flour  to  each  teaspoonful 
of  Paris-green  or  arsenoid,  well  mixed 
and  thinly  applied  with  a  good  dust  gun. 
Of  course  the  poisons  are  only  applied  to 
young  plantings  grown  on  for  future  cut¬ 
tings,  and  not  to  shoots  intended  for 
market  or  home  consumption.  As  every 
gardener  knows,  asparagus  for  the  table 
is  cut  as  fast  as  the  shoots  reach  tlu 
required  size  through  the  whole  season 
none  being  allowed  to  grow  up,  as  plants 
seldom  send  up  new  growth  if  any  shoots 
reach  full  development.  As  the  edibh 
shoots  are  usually  cut  within  24  hours 
after  coming  through  the  soil,  the  eggs 
have  no  chance  to  develop,  and  are  washec 
away  in  the  kitchen  preparation  of  the 
esculent.  This  clean  cutting  of  mature 
asparagus  and  consequent  destruction  of 
eggs  does  much  to  keep  down  the  pest, 
but  it  propagates  very  freely  on  young 
beds,  and  in  the  late  growth  after  the 
cutting  season,  as  the  life  cycle  is  short 
and  there  are  many  broods  in  a  season 
This  pest  might  be  kept  under  reasonable 
control  if  growers  would  systematical!} 
treat  young  leds  and  late  growths. 

The  Detestable  Rose  Bug.— The  Rose 
bug  or  chafer  is  really  a  beetle,  as  he  has 
hard  wing  coverts,  but  he  is  so  abomin¬ 
ably  destructive  to  the  fairest  flowers 
and  fruits  of  the  season  that  "bug”  seems 
a  good  enough  name  for  him.  The  Rose 
bug  is  a  rather  local  affair,  only  trouble¬ 
some  in  a  few  Eastern  States,  but  in  its 
years  of  plenty  is  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  of  Spring  pests,  swarming  over 
the  loveliest  roses  and  most  attractivr 
blooms,  reducing  the  foliage  of  shrubs 
and  young  trees  to  tattered  shreds,  and 
devouring  the  incipient  grape  clusters  b\ 
wholesale.  1  hey  have  not  been  parlieu 
larly  numerous  for  the  last  two  seasons 
but  have  now  evidently  entered  on  one 
of  their  periods  of  abnormal* increase,  and 
are  making  up  their  arrears  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  1  hey  appeared  on  the  first  white 
paeonies  and  swarmed  over  the  roses  and 
the  young  foliage  of  cherry  and  plum 
trees.  I  hey  have  now  invaded  the  vine 
yards,  devouring  blossoms,  young  grapes 
and  foliage  indiscriminately,  and  fairly 
encrust  the  blooms  of  the  late  Deutzias 
and  of  the  tree  lilac,  Syringa  Japonica, 
as  well  as  the  catkins  of  the  chestnut. 
No  practical  remedy  for  the  control  of  this 
nuisance  has  been  proposed,  as  insecticide 
poisons  have  only  a  slow  and  feeble  action 
on  them.  1  heir  preference  for  unfolding 
blooms  prevents  any  thorough  treatment 
such  as  may  be  given  regular  leaf-eating 
insects.  I  hough  having  no  disagreeable 
odor  or  other  peculiarity  offensive  tc 
human  perception,  they  are  shunned  by  al! 
birds,  even  by  domestic  fowls,  the  mosi 
reliable  insect  destroyers  of  all.  Ento¬ 
mologists  say  they  are  too  spiny  to  make 
an  enjoyable  morsel— at  any  rate,  a  bun 
gry  chicken  will  turn  from  them  in  dis¬ 
gust  after  the  first  experience. 

Catch  the  Bugs. — Hot  water  at  12( 
degrees  and  soap  solutions  do  some  good 
and  Bordeaux  Mixture  has  been  used 
in  a  limited  way  as  a  preventive  with 
some  success,  but  the  only  effective  meth 
od  of  reducing  their  numbers  is  the  actual 
capture  of  the  insects  by  hand  picking 
or  by  shaking  them  in  an  umbrella-shaped 
collector,  held  under  the  infested  plants. 
As  they  are  clumsy  and  not  very  timid 
great  numbers  may  be  thus  trapped  in  tlu 
cool  of  the  morning  and  thrown  into  a 
vessel  containing  kerosene  and  water.  The 
hunt  must  be  kept  up  as  long  as  they 
appear  in  quantity.  We  captured  about 
1,100  in  four  days  in  this  manner  on  a 
small  seedling  cherry  tree,  scarcely  six 
feet  high,  and  thus  saved  it  from  defolia 
.lion.  Aside  from  the  damage  to  grapes, 
chestnuts  and  young  nursery  stock,  the 
greatest  harm  done  by  Rose  bugs  is  in 
discouraging  the  planting  of  roses  and 
choice  ornamental  shrubs. 

Planting  Cherry  Pits —It  is  quite  im¬ 
portant  that  cherry  pits  intended  for 
planting  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry 
much  after  removal  from  the  fruit.  They 
should  be  washed  clean  and  dried  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  the  shade  to  prevent  mold,  then 
mixed  with  clean,  moist  sand  and  buried 


rels.  I  hey  may  be  planted  either  late  in 
the  Fall  or  in  Spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost 
is  out  of  the  ground,  sowing  them  thinly 
in  rows  three  feet  apart  in  rather  dry 
soil,  enriched  with  old  stable  manure. 


I  hey  should  not  be  covered 
two  inches  deep.  Jf  planted 
it  may  be  well  to  cover  the 
old  boards  as  a  protection. 


more  than 
in  Autumn 
rows  with 
Clean  and 


careful  cultivation  is  needed  for  a  year  or 
two,  after  which  they  may  be  budded  or 
transferred  to  the  nursery  row  to  grow  to 
orchard  size.  A  growth  of  a  foot  or  18 
inches  the  first  season  is  all  that  can  usu¬ 
ally  he  expected.  w.  v.  f. 


ONLY 


$21.95 

Farmer’s 


Handy  Wagon 


Steel  Wheels, 
any  load  two 


Only  2.5  inches  high. 

4  Inch  'Files.  Carries 
horses  can  pull. 

We  furnish  any  size  steel  wheels,  of 
any  width,  for  any  axle.  Catalogue  free. 
Empire  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  70  C  Quincy,  III. 


CARTS 

OF  MANY  PATTERNS. 

SPRINKLERS 

WATER  TANKS. 
Park  and  Lawn 


12  different  and  hand¬ 
some  designs.  All  up 
to  date  and  best  of 
their  kind. 

HOBSON  &  CO., 

Manufacturers, 
OlHce,  1 7  State  SI 
NEW  YORK. 


<R(S.15  Buys  the  Best 

ALL-RUBBER  CLOTH-LINED  TOP. 

that  was  ever  offered  at 
this  price.  It's  a  line 
top  and  will  he  just  In 
place  on  your  buggy. 
The  cover  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  rubber 
The  above  price  in¬ 
cludes  both  side  and 
back  curtains,  also 
shifting  rail.  When  or 
dering  give  the  extreme 
lengtti  of  seat  on  top 
For  If  1  we  wl  11  ship  any¬ 
where  C.  O.  1>.  with 
privilege  of  examination.  Can  be  returned  with  all 
charges  paid  by  us  if  not.  as  represented  and  the  best 
bargain  you  ever  saw. 

FREE:  Our  Dargain  Sheet  No.  10. 

Just  out  and  filled  with  unmistakable  bargains.  It's 
valuable  and  von  should-have  it  Free!  Writeto-day. 

Q.  A.  B0TT0ER  &  CO., '21  Bright  St..  Cleveland,  0. 


eludes 
both  Side 
and  Hack 
Curtains 


Bt^efii£§F*cTORx826i-0 

Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
on  Buggies,  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles.  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 
Save  Middlemans  Profit. 
ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO. 

416  E.  Court  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Established  1883. 
Output.  30,000. 


’StCR|f$l,000  REWARD 

for  Its  equal.  Wind  power  I 
|  doubled.f'Two  14  ft.  wheels  work  on  same  | 
pinion;  second  wheel  gives  more  power  ttian 
first.  A  governor  that  governs  in  all  winds. 
Develops  10  full  h.  p.  in  25  mile  wind.  All 
power  needed  for  farm .  shop  machinery ,  putnp- 
1  ing.  irrigating,  etc.  for  $1.00  a  month.  Ask 
I  for  BookletdO.  Ask  about  Armsaver  Husker.  [ 
Double  Power  Mill  CO.,  Appleton,  WIs. 


THE  AIR-COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

Weight  350  pounds.  Has  jump 
spark.  This  engine  requires 
no  water  forcooling  purposes. 
No  water  jacket-pipe  or  tank 
to  freeze  in  cold  weather.  A 
fan  on  the  exhaust  side  of 
engine  cools  it  better  than 
water.  Also  used  for  operafr- 
Ing  spraying  pumps;  Is  better 
than  wind  mills  for  pumping 
purposes,  and  can  be  used  for 
light  farm  work  also.  20  years 
of  experience  In  manufaciur- 
ing  gas  engines.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Absolutelyguaranteed. 
K.  II.  DKYO *  CO.,  ISInglminUui,  N. Y. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  Y  to  2ii  horse  power. 
Also  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Cider  PreHBes  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
39  Cortlandt  St..  New  York  City. 


The  only  soap 
that  won’t  smart 
the  face— Will¬ 
iams’  Shaving 
Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.  Write  for 
booklet  “How  to  Shave.” 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


2. 'Be 

TRADE  MARK. 


For  20  Years  and  Over 

Ye  hare  been  making  Swan’s  Standard  i 
and  3-ply  and 

Extra  Heavy  Felt  Roofing 

I  -ellins  to  consumers  direct.  Millions  of  I 
squi'cfrct  are  now  In  use.  1 1  can  hr  applied  I 
I  by  an.vuno  on  stoep  or  flat  roofs.  Low  Price!  1 
Puratilel  Fireproof!  Ifyou  aro  going  to  ' 
build  or  bare  leaky  rliinrla  or  tin  roofs, 
send  for  samples,  circulars  and  prices. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO., 

'3  Tottery  Place,  Now  York,  N.Y. 


The  me  roofing 
rn  th-*  m  .rket 
which  has  steadily  main.ained  its 
•Individuality.  St  mdard  for  thirteen 
years.  Avoid  inferior  imi  ations. 
Look  for  the  registered  trade  mark 

“  RUBEROID,” 

stamped  on  the  under  sl  e  cf  our 
Looting  every  four  feet.  The  moat 
durable  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Booklet  "It.” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
lOO  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  V()HK 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Thissoupisa  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  5'i-lb.  kegs.  #2.50:  100-lb.  kegs, $4.50;  half  barrel, 
270 1  b., 3-hc  per  i  b ;  bar rel,425 1  b.  ,SYc.  Send  for  booklet. 

•JAMES  WOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


potato 


and 


BLIGHT.  BOXAL  kills  both. 
Dust  on  or  spray  on.  Book  free. 
BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO., 
N.  Y.,  Boston  &  Cincinnati. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheels.  Steel  Tire  on,  .  $7.25 
With  Kubber  Tires,  $15.1)0.  I  mfg.  wheels  Jf  to  4  iu. 
tread.  Top  Kuggies,  $28.75  ;  Harness,  $3  60-  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  tohuv  vehicles  «nd  parts  direct. 

WagonOmbrellaKKKE.VV.lt.  BOO  1J, Cincinnati, O. 


GET  BIGGER  PRICES 


for  your  apples  and 
fruit.  Send  them  to  market’* 
in  our  Ventilated  Ship- 
P>ng  Iloxes.  Customers  can 
see  how  sounu  and  fair  they 
aro.  9c  each  per  hundred 
Ask  for  free  booklet  No.  20 
Genera  Cooperage  Company.  Gene. j,  0. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


Beat  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

•OOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
.  PRESS  CO.. 

118  Weat  Water  8C, 
8TJUCVBI,  H.  T. 


PEERLESS  SCALES,  $29.00  for  farm  and  stock 

■1  pwinr  ioob  ,  .  Ui  VtWiUU  usage  they  are  unequalled.  The 

l  EEKLESS  la  a  6-ton  Compound  Beam,  Wagon  and  Stock  Scale,  I*a 
material  and  workmanship  is  of  the  best  obtainable,  and  each  Scale  is  guaran¬ 
teed  for  5  years,  This  la  not  an  inferior  Scale  and  In  order  to  eon* 
vince,  will  send  it  on  30  days’  trial.  Send  for  our  catalogue,  Addreaa 

PEERLESS  SCALE  COMPANY, 

Milwaukee  and  Ft.  Scott  Aves.  Dept.  Z,  Kansas  City,  M«« 


inni. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Fak.m  Notes. — On  June  25  the  best  of  the 
Alfalfa  stood  six  inches  high,  li  was  seeded 
May  20.  Since  the  weather  turned  hot  and 
dry  this  Alfalfa  has  grown  as  I  thought  no 
farm  crop  could  grow  in  such  a  short  time. 
The  weeds  are  starting  with  it  and  the  whole 
thing  must  he  clipped  off  before  long.  Is 
there  any  difference  in  favor  of  the  inocu¬ 
lated  seed?  My  eyes  are  not  good  enough  to 
see  any  above  ground,  but  1  think  the  roots 
are  better  where  we  used  (lie  bacteria. 
While  tiie  vinos  are  most  useful  the  roots 
are  most  important  !  1  do  not  judge  results 

by  the  eye  any  more.  I  hope  that  we  have 
caught  the  Alfalfa  at  last,  but  1  will  not 
brag.  .  .  .  Grass  is  later  than  last  year, 

but  we  began  haying  earlier  than  usual.  By 
June  24  we  had  over  three  tons  under  cover. 
We  shall  have  more  Ilian  twice  as  much  hay 
as  we  ever  had  before-  not  counting  the  oats 
and  peas.  Now  give  us  good  hay  weather  an  1 
we  will  pack  tiie  barns.  .  .  .  tin  June  25 

we  took  Billy  Berkshire  and  six  of  the  smaller 
pigs  out  of  the  orchard  and  put  them  in  a 
small  Held  where  there  is  a  crop  of  volun¬ 
teer  rye  and  clover.  One  of  the  little  pigs 
weighed  .'!0 %  pounds  when  lie  came  on  May 
28.  lie  weighed  51%  on  June  25.  lie  lias 
not  been  fed  heavily,  but  has  made  a  good 
share  of  that  gain  on  clover  and  rape.  There 
is  a  brook  running  through  tiie  new  pasture 
and  I  lie  pigs  make  tiie  most  of  i(.  A  pig  is 
glad  to  take  a  bath  when  lie  can.  if  I  can 
keep  up  this  gain  for  100  days  I  shall  feel 
well  satisfied.  .  .  .  The  Onion  maggot  is 

a  small  insect,  Iml  he  throws  a  long  shadow 
on  our  ITizetakers,  We  find  an  army  of 
these  maggots  in  tiie  field.  They  have  done 
great  damage  already.  We  put  on  nitrate  of 
soda  to  hurry  the  crop  along  and  use  Mr. 
Slingerland's  remedy  of  soap  emulsion  and 
carbolic  acid,  but.  I  fear  they  will  fix  a  good 
share  of  the  crop  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do. 
We  have  never  been  bothered  by  them  before. 
The  Reach  borer  is  another  insect  that  has 
let  us  alone  thus  far,  but  now  it  is  coming  in 
deadly  array.  .  .  .  When  we  planted  the 

young  currant  bushes  this  Spring  we  planted 
a  potato  hill  between  each  two  currants. 
Midway  between  t lie  currant  rows  we  have 
sweet  corn.  The  potatoes  have  made  a  good 
growth.  They  have  been  kept  clean  and  now 
give  promise  ot  a  line  crop.  As  soon  as  they 
are  ripe  they  will  be  dug  and  a  good  straw¬ 
berry  plant  set  out  where  they  grew.  Three 
runners  will  be  permitted  to  root  from  each 
plant,  which  will  give  us  a  good  hill  of  ber¬ 
ries  between  the  currants.  It  will  require 
plenty  of  hand  work  to  keep  these  fruits 
clean,  but  such  work  pays  on  good  fruit.  The 
Marshall  strawberry  makes  its  tines!  fruit  in 
the  shade,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  work  spent 
in  keeping  the  berries  clean  will  help  the 
currants  as  well.  Such  culture  is  in  line  with 
the  plan  we  have  for  our  lower  fields.  .  .  . 
It.  looks  like  a  noble  crop  of  apples  with  us — 
especially  the  Nyack  Pippins  in  the  lower 
orchard.  The  bloom  was  not  heavy,  but  tiie 
trees  are  now  well  covered  with  line,  large 
fruit.  We  give  much  of  the  credit  for  this 
good  showing  to  the  hogs  that  ran  in  this  or¬ 
chard  last  year.  They  rooted  just  enough  to 
give  light  cultivation  and  ate  the  fallen  fruit 
so  that  few  wormy  apples  were  left.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  a  drove  of  hogs  in  such 
an  orchard  wul  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
make  spraying  a  light  job.  The  apples  prom¬ 
ise  to  bring  good  prices  this  year.  I  see  no 
reason  to  growl  at  that.  .  .  .  We  were 

not  able  to  get  all  the  young  trees  mulched 
and  hoed  during  June,  but  the  job  will  soon 
be  done.  The  Alabama  peach  orchard  at  (he 
back  of  the  farm  lias  made  a  line  start.  The 
grass  is  waist  high,  but  around  each  little 
l i*ce  the  grass  was  cut  with  a  sickle  and  piled 
at  the  base  of  the  tree.  During  July  the 
hay  rakings,  forest  leaves,  weeds  from  tiie 
fence  rows,  brush — everything  we  can  get 
wul  be  piled  in  a  circle  around  these  trees. 
The  annle  trees  handled  in  this  way  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  sturdy  growth.  We  are  to  have  some 
peaches — so  far  as  l  know  about  the  only 
crop  in  our  neighborhood.  There  was  some 
question  last  year  as  to  whether  a  rabbit  or 
a  man  cut  my  little  peach  trees.  Whoever  did 
it  knew  his  business,  for  these  trees  have 
made  a  nice  growth  and  seem  to  he  heading 
as  the  experts  tell  me  they  should.  This  leads 
me  to  think  that  man  had  a  knite  in  tiie 
job.  I  wanted  to  let  tiie  trees  head  them¬ 
selves  out. 


Day  Days. — Who  was  this  man  who  com¬ 
plained  about  wet  weather  a  few  days  ago? 
What  does  lie  think  of  himself  now?  These 
things  came  into  my  mind  as  I  stood  on  a 
high  ladder,  perched  against  a  cherry  tree, 
and  looked  over  the  farm,  it  was  June  25 — 
the  sun  was  busy  and  so  were  the  Hope  Farm¬ 
ers.  A  passing  carriage  left  a  great  cloud  of 
dust  on  the  road.  The  Madame  and  Aunt 
Mabel  had  brought  their  work  out  under  the 
grape  arbor.  Charlie  was  cutting  grass  on 
the  roadside  with  the  mower.  You  could 
hardy  see  Frank  and  the  Bird  for  the  dust. 
1  ‘hi  I  ip  was  down  on  his  knees  behind  the 
barn  -weeding  a  row  of  beets.  The  three 
boys  were  with  me  in  the  tree  picking  cher¬ 
ries  while  the  little  girls  were  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree  picking  over  our  fruit  and 
packing  it  in  baskets.  The  largest  boy  whom 
we  call  the  Graft  had  sold  some  cherries  the 


night  before  and  we  were  tilling  his  order. 
Dry?  The  farm  was  parched.  Still  there 
was  a  good  wind.  It  rubbed  the  hot  air  in. 
but  kept  the  windmill  turning,  which  madi 
us  think  of  the  cool  water  that  was  passing 
up  into  the  tank.  I  had  to  think  what  a 
strange  creature  man  is — to-day  he  calls  foi 
rain  and  to-morrow  lie  howls  for  dry  weather 
What  a  mess  of  it  lie  would  make  if  he  reallj 
directed  the  seasons.  The  lillle  girls  linishei 
pacuing  their  baskets  and  we  started  tin 
Graft  off  to  deliver  the  goods,  lie  drove  ok. 
Kate  in  tiie  two-wheeled  cart.  We  kept  on 
picking.  The  boy  came  back  very  important 
over  the  fact  that  he  had  taken  four  mor« 
orders. 

“iitl  I  had  to  do  was  to  show  'em,"  he  sah. 
"They  said  they  were  line  the  best  they  eve 
saw  !” 

You  see  there  is  some  fun  in  delivering 
goods  that  please  your  customers.  The  lit! I 
girls  had  a  share  in  this  pride  because  the. 
sorted  the  fruit  and  it  was  just  as  much  th 
had  cherries  they  rejected  as  the  good  one 
we  picked  that  pleased  the  customers.  I  tei 
the  children  that  we  are  in  the  fruit  busines 
for  life,  and  that  we  can't  afford  to  have  an. 
customers  that  are  not  satisfied.  Mothe 
called  us  to  dinner  before  we  had  our  order 
tilled.  By  three  •clock  the  baskets  wer 
ready.  As  it  was  Saturday  there  was  no  us 
picking  more.  One  boy  hitched  up  old  Kat 
and  went  lo  deliver  the  fruit  and  do  som 
other  errands,  another  mounted  the  pony  an 
went  to  carry  a  letter,  while  tiie  ollit 
cleaned  up  the  driveway.  The  Hope  Fan 
man  went  over  the  hill  lo  try  to  cut  aroun 
I oo  peach  trees.  Aunt  Mabel  washed  the  li. 
tie  girls'  heads  while  the  Madame  divide 
her  attention  between  a  pile  of  mending  an 
a  speech  she  had  promised  to  deliver  bel’oi 
the  Sunday  School!  it  was  a  hot  and  lived 
day  and  we  ended  it  pleasantly  at  supper  ov< 
our  Imked  beans  and  strawberries.  If  th 
child  had  a  sued  me,  ns  she  usually  does,  “At 
you  glad  il  is  dry?"  I  should  have  reasoned 
the  hay  crop  has  been  made,  the  soil  is  nc 
really  suffering,  as  for  dust  we  must  all  ea 
our  peck  of  dirt,  and  those  cherries  are  no\ 
right  at  tiie  point  when  a  hard  rain  wool 
ruin  them. 

Oi.p  Majoh. — I  came  out  from  the  city  th 
other  day  to  find  something  of  a  t raged, 
waiting.  Aunt  Mabel,  the  Bud  and  the  hah. 
had  driven  old  Major  over  to  meet  me.  Tin 
old  horse  had  caught  one  of  his  brittle  hoof 
in  some  way  and  ripped  the  lower  part  oil 
The  shoe  and  about  two  Inches  of  the  boo 
hung  by  a  patch!  it  was  a  bad  outlook  l'(t 
the  old  fellow.  It  looked  as  if  his  days  wer 
numbered!  The  girls  started  to  walk  hour 
and  I  got  tiie  old  horse  out  of  (lie  shaft? 
The  piece  of  hoof  hung  by  a  shred,  but  th 
horse  could  not  move  it  without  pain.  II 
seemed  so  had  that  my  first  thought  was  h 
have  him  taken  into  some  nearby  field  an 
shot  at  once.  Then  1  thought  1  would  tr. 
to  get  the  old  fellow  home  anyway.  We  al 
turn  to  home  when  we  are  in  trouble.  Wit. 
some  help  we  got  tiie  old  hoof  off  an. 
wrapped  tiie  bleeding  foot  in  a  bag.  The. 

I  took  the  faitiiful  old  brute  by  tiie  head  an 
began  the  siow,  dusty  walk  home,  lie  limpe 
along  with  hanging  head — seeming  to  fee 
that  his  days  of  usefulness  are  over.  Peopl 
came  to  the  doors  or  stopped  work  in  th 
fields  to  see  us  pass.  There  must  have  bee. 
something  pathetic  about  the  old  horse,  fo 
no  one  laughed  at  him.  As  for  me,  as  I  le> 
the  old  veteran  through  the  dust,  I  wa 
thinking  many  tilings.  The  day  must  come  t 
all  or  us  who  work  on  long  enough  to  fall  i 
the  harness.  Will  there  be  some  one  to  lea 
us  home?  1  hope  so,  for  this  breaking  dowi 
away  from  friends  or  home  is  tiie  saddest  pic 
ture  ot'  life.  The  entire  Hope  Farm  famil; 
were  lined  up  on  the  road  as  I  led  old  Majo 
home,  l’hilip  came  out  and  took  him,  am 
some  very  sober  little  children  followed  tin 
old  horse  out  to  tiie  barn,  where  Charlie  ex 
amined  his  foot.  It  was  bad  enough,  bu 
Charlie  dressed  it  with  tar  and  turned  th 
old  fellow  into  tiie  orchard.  Charlie  has  ha' 
Major  on  the  cultivator  before  now  when  tin 
old  sca'tnp  claimed  an  old  man's  privilege  t< 
quit  work  and  roam  all  over  tiie  rows.  Ye 
all  this  was  forgotten  when  (lie  old  hors 
limped  home.  I  once  had  a  man  write  nn 
that  Major  seemed  "tiie  most  intelligen 
member  of  the  family,  and  I  think  lie  L 
right.  We  have  not  yet  decided  what  to  d< 
with  the  old  horse.  We  can  probably  us< 
him  for  raking  hay  or  light  work  until  hi 
k  hoof  grows  out.  At  any  rate,  no  one  shal 
abuse  old  Major.  H.  w.  C. 


$5.00  A  Day  Saved  at  Silo  Filling  Time! 

How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  33J4  per  cent. 


9! 


Jointed  Ensilage 
Distributes' 


The  New  “OHIO 

(patent  applied  for)  is  improvement  over  old  style  hood, 
saves  men  in  the  silo.  Tho  man  at  «ho  cuttor  does 
It  all.  Two  now  sizes  for  1904.  Nos.  It  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  Ill  “Ohio”  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 
faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  Patented.  They 
have  deepertliroats,  largercutting  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  an  ordinary  silo  in  ono  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  success  in  19031s  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  the  new  catalogue.  An  “Ohio”  Blow¬ 
er  will  save  you  the  $6.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine.  We  continue  to  manufacture 
ether  sizes  and  styles  of  cutters  and  elevators  as  before. 


The  Silver  Mfg.  Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 

50th  Year.  “Modern  Silage  Methods”  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 


Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutter  or 
Shredder  with  Wind  Elevator 


unl 


l>oc(t  better  work  than 
other  KiihIIukc  or  Fodder  4Ju 
ter  ever  made;  will  elevate  to 
any  desired  height  and  in  any  di¬ 
rection.  Kernels  of  corn  ground 
into  meal,  mixed  all  through  the 
silage.  Stalks  and  leaves  battered 
and  softened,  settle  quicker,  pack  closer. 
Silo  will  take  1-4  more  Sllujje.  Less  heating, 
fermentation,  and  souring.  Hotter  luidnweeter 
bIIhkc.  Good  for  all  stock;  no  waste,  all  palatable  and 
well  digested.  Does  splendid  work  in  shredding:  and 
“  cutting  dry  Htelkg.  Fully  guaranteed* 
JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS*.* 
ltox  60  Canton,  Ohio. 


Cutters 


Largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Ensilage 
Machinery  in  the 
world. 

ROSS  CUTTERS  ARE 
GUARANTEED. 

Write  to-day  for 
Free  Catalog  No.  13 

TlieE.  W.ltOSSCO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WITH 
BLOWER 

blow  for  themselves 
if  given  an  opportunity. 

THE  ROSS  CUTTERS  with 
carrier  have  always  carried 
the  endorsement  of  users 
of  Ensilago  Machinery. 

We  can  show  you  why  the  Ross 
is  the  best.  Write  us  for  any 
information  you  may  desite— 
no  trouble  to  auswer  >»ur 
rj  Questions. 

l’rof.  Woll’s  book  on  Silage,  10c- 


SMALLEY  SILO 


Strongest  and  most  satisfactory  ensilago  machine  built. 

Silo  owner  can  afford  to  do  without  the  New  Smalley  Special 
No.  IS.  No  fear  of  breakages.  The  gears  on  this  machine  are 
as  heavy  as  those  on  our  No.  20  machine.  Largest,  capacity. 
Quickest  anil  cleanest  work.  Fills  any  silo.  Smalley  Safety 
Blower  elevates  up  to60  feet.  Cheaper  than  chain  carriers. 
Saves  time  and  labor.  Catalog  explains  the  strong  points  of 
)  the  SM  A I.LE  V  anil  proves  it  the  best  machine.  Write/ or  it. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Box  R  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Wilder’s 

Whirlwind 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

OR  SHREDDER 

Will  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties  on  THIS 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
that  It  will  run  wlthless  power 
and  do  faster  work,  prove 
more  convenient  to  use  and 
safer,  stronger  and  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other  BLOW  ER 
SILO  FILLER  made.  Get 
our  proposition  and  printed 
matter. 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPL.  CO., 

MONROE.  MICH. 

Box  20 


Ensilage  &  Fodder  Gutters 

sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  have  no  agents— 
therefore  save  you  the  middleman’s  protits.  Every 
machine  fully  warranted,  and  trial  of  same  given 

THE  KENDRICK 

is  the  STRONGEST  and  BEST  on  the  market. 
Manufactured  15  years  by 

THE  G.  .T.  EMENY  COMPANY,  Fnlton,  N.Y. 
jarsend  postal  for  free  catalogue. 


The  Smalley’ 


Ensilage  Cutters 
and  Blowers  ' 

retain  the  famous  Smalley  I’atent  Safety  Flywheel,  Belt 
Pulley  and  Feeding  Device.  Six  to  fifteen  horsepower 
required  for  tiie  various  sizes.  Will  elevate  into  any  silo. 
Sold  on  their  meritand  at  very  low  prices.  Also  ensilage 
shredders  and  carriers,  silos,  horse  powers,  threshers, 
^engines  and  hay  presses.  Catalogues  mailed  free. 

■^Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y_. 


Cl  ENTTFIO  t;UKN  UARVESTEns.— Cut 
Corn  quicker,  better  than  auy  other.  No  ears 
knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
K.  FOOS  MFG.  CO..  8prlngtield,  Ohio. 


Silos 


The  Best  Is  Cheapest 

‘‘Cold  pressed”  thread 
hoops,  perfect  fitting 
tongued  and  grooved 
staves  (white  pine  or 
cypress)  and  patent  air 
tight  doors  distinguish  the 

Green  Mountain 

and  Not-Li-Mah  Silos 

from  others.  Perfect  pre¬ 
servers,  all  convenience. 
They  last.  Woniso  furnish 
Gasoline  Engines  and  Kn 
silngeCuttei  s,  all  sizes.  A 
full  line  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Machinery  &  .d 
Supplies.  Eri  c  book  shows 
how  and  why  superior. 
Write  forit  atonce. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO. 
Rutland,  Vormont.  *’ 


Side  Delivery  Rakes.  What  lias  becomi 
of  Hie  side  delivery  rakes,  widely  advertise! 
two  years  ago?  Were  they  successful  in  liai 
vesting  thin  or  short  bay?  Can  your  reader 
give  practical  experience  with  them? 

California.  l-  ford. 

Tax  on  Olko. — The  10-cent  tax  will  pul 
price  of  oleo  so  that  the  farmer  can  get  a  bet 
4er  price  for  common  grade  butter  lor  bakers 
use.  Bakers  use  a  good  deal  of  oleo,  but  i 
will  aid  renovated  butter  to  get  a  fair  price 
They  were  disappointed  last  year  in  its  work 
ing  and  paid  too  high  a  price  for  packin' 
stock.  We  look  to  see  it  do  a  good  tiling  I'm 
legitimate  butter,  but  price  of  butter  will  I" 
governed  by  supply.  J.  f.  clark  &  co. 

Boston.  tt  .  ,  L 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Hush  ami  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track!  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  Ills  Double- Action  Cutaway  Harrow  k.  eps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,1)00  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day  Hi 
Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to lOin.  deep  14  In  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 

grass,  wild  mustard  charlock. bard- 
hack.  suntlower,  milkweed,  t  histle, 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir  lars. 

CUTAWAY  HAKR'HV  CO., 

Higganum.  Conn.,  L’.  8  A. 


Illustrated 

Catalogue 


BEYOND  T"E  RANGE  OF  COMPETITION 

In  const  met  ion  and  performance.  Bales  Hay, 

Straw,  Aloss.  1  Lusks  .  .  - - -  -c 

Cotton, 

Wool,  etc, 

A  practi¬ 
cal  ma- 
chinefor 
profitable 


DEDERICK’S  CIRCLE  Baling  Press 

The  only  full  circle  horse  press  in  the  world  on  which 
an  automatic  feeder  Is  possible.  Presses  two  char¬ 
ges  to  every  round  of  the  horses.  Will  accomplish 
1,0  per  cent,  more  work  with  the  same  power  __  ^ 
than  any  other  press  made. 
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been  properly  called  “the  filthy  milkman’s  makeshift.” 
They  turn  natural  milk — the  most  healthful  of  all  fluids 
— into  an  embalming  compound.  The  Government  will 
do  well  to  stop  the  use  of  such  stuff  in  all  foods ! 

* 


Herbert  w.  Colling  wood,  Editor. 

Du.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  I  .  . 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Kovle,  (-Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  SIMM, 
equal  to  8s.  (Id.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10 >/.  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver- 
t  iser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remit  lances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  9,  1904. 


THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

The  first  prize  this  week  goes  to  Missouri,  the  sec¬ 
ond  to  New  York,  and  the  third  to  Maine,  as  follows: 

W.  H.  Peak,  Jackson  Co.,  Mo. 

Wm.  Sealey,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

M.  A.  Butler,  York  Co.,  Me. 

We  still  offer  weekly  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 

for  the  best  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

It  is  observed  in  Ruralisms  that  domestic  fowls  avoid 
Rose  beetles.  It  is  believed  that  this  insect  is  sufficently 
lively  to  eat  its  way  out  of  a  bird’s  crop  if  swallowed,, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  subject  some  years  ago  appeared 
to  prove  that  this  villainous  beetle  is  likely  to  be  a 
fatal  lunch  to  young  chicks  or  ducklings  at  least. 

* 

The  present  high  price  of  beef  has  given  a  good  many 
farmers  a  chance  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  and  scrub 
animals  at  a  good  price.  A  New  England  fanner  was 
recently  offered  five  cents  per  pound  live  weight  for  his 
working  cattle,  and  often  it  is  hard  work  to  sell  them 
at  this  price  dressed.  Lots  of  scrub  bulls  have  been 
sold  at  prices  that  would  allow  the  seller  to  buy  a 
pretty  good  purebred  animal  without  any  extra  outlay, 
and  this  money  could  be  spent  in  hardly  any  better  way. 
In  fact,  right  now  is  the  best  time  we  have  had  in  years 
for  stocking  up  with  purebred  animals. 

v 

We  all  remember  what  a  fight  the  beef  cattle  men 
put  up  against  the  anti-oleo  law.  The  cotton  seed  oil 
men  at  the  South  also  fought  the  bill.  The  cattle  men 
claimed  that  the  tax  on  colored  oleo  would  so  reduce 
the  demand  for  oleo  oil  that  their  business  would  be 
ruined,  because  the  price  of  beef  must  fall  with  the 
decrease  in  oleo.  The  cotton  oil -men  said  the  same. 
They  were  false  propnets.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
upheld  the  law,  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  price 
of  steers  rises  one  cent  or  more  per  pound  live  weight, 
i  he  exports  of  oleo  oil  are  larger  than  ever,  while  cot¬ 
ton  and  its  products  never  were  higher.  That  cry  of 
“ruin”  was  certainly  the  most  remarkable  "bluff”  ever 
put  up  to  defeat  a  worthy  measure. 

* 

It  has  been  settled  by  experiments  at  Washington 
that  borax  should  not  be  used  for  preserving  food. 
These  experiments  were  practical.  A  number  of  per¬ 
sons  consumed  food  known  to  contain  a  definite  amount 
of  borax,  and  careful  tests  were  made  to  learn  how  the 
drug  affected  them.  The  results  show  that  the  con¬ 
tinued  use  of  borax,  even  in  small  quantities,  causes 
in  many  individuals  headache  and  slight  loss  of  mental 
powers,  and,  to  some  extent,  indigestion.  Dr.  Wiley, 
who  conducted  the  experiments,  makes  a  conservative 
statement: 

While  many  of  the  individual  data  obtained  are  con¬ 
tradictory,  the  general  results  of  the  investigation  secured 
by  combining  into  single  expressions  all  the  data  relating 
to  each  particular  problem  studied  show  in  a  convincing 
way  that  even  in  doses  not  exceeding  half  a  gram  (7% 
grains)  a  day  boric  acid  and  borax  equivalent  thereto  are 
prejudicial  when  consumed  for  a  long  time.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true  that  no  patent  effects  may  be  produced  in  per¬ 
sons  of  good  health  by  the  occasional  use  of  preservatives 
of  this  kind  in  small  quantities,  but  the  young,  the  debili¬ 
tated,  and  the  sick  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  the  safe  rule 
to  follow  is  to  exclude  these  preservatives  from  foods  for 
general  consumption. 

For  years  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  fought  against  the  use 
of  “preservatives” — especially  those  sold  for  use  in  milk. 
They  usually  contain  borax  and  salicylic  acid,  and  have 


American  sympathy  is  largely  with  the  Japanese  in 
their  war  with  Russia.  This  is  a  case  where  sentiment 
outbids  business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Japan  is  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  business  rivals  this  country 
will  have.  Our  exports  to  Japan  are  diminishing,  while 
Japanese  manufactured  goods  are  not  only  coming  here, 
but  meeting  our  own  products  elsewhere.  The  Japanese 
have  the  brains  and  the  skill  to  adopt  the  world’s  best 
methods,  and  the  cheap  labor  which  enables  them  to 
underbid  the  other  manufacturing  nations.  Should 
Japan  win  the  present  war  she  will  not  prove  a  larger 
customer,  but  a  more  powerful  competitor.  On  the 
other  hand,  Russia  is  sure  to  prove  a  much  better  cus¬ 
tomer  for  the  things  which  Americans  have  to  sell.  In 
case  of  her  defeat  she  will  have  even  greater  demands, 
for  defeat  will  so  stir  up  Russian  society  that  the  most 
progressive  men  will  be  forced  into  power. 

* 

Mr.  Cook's  argument  for  the  dairy  cow  is  worth 
studying.  With  the  great  markets  within  reach  of  New 
York  farms,  there  is  every  reason  why  milk  and  its 
products  should  continue  to  be  the  leading  feature  of  our 
cattle  industry.  There  are  many  places  and  many  con¬ 
ditions  which  render  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle  desirable, 
but  as  a  rule  there  will  be  greater  profit  in  feeding 
western  stock  than  in  breeding  steers  here.  We  think 
the  yearling  beef  animal  can  be  produced  for  less  money 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  in  New  York.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Cook  that  our  farmers  need  cows  that  will 
produce  more  and  better  milk.  While  the  question  oi 
beef  should  not  be  ignored,  we  think  the  milking  quali¬ 
ties  should  come  first  in  the  New  York  cow.  Condi¬ 
tions  here  are  such  that  the  western  idea  of  sacrificing 
milk  production  to  beef  does  not  seem  best  for  the  aver¬ 
age  eastern  farm.  The  Agricultural  College  can  do 
much  to  educate  farmers  along  this  line.  It  should 
seek  to  find  what  is  best  for  New  York  farmers  and 
adopt  a  definite  policy  for  breeding  and  instruction. 
Mr.  Cook  has  started  a  useful  discussion.  We  invite 
others  to  continue  it.  Tne  College  should  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  New  York  farmers  want. 

* 

This  is  the  season  of  aching  nerves  ana  shattered 
fingers — of  small  boys  minus  segments  of  their  anatomy, 
and  of  indignant  citizens  mourning  over  the  ashes  oi 
miscellaneous  property — in  other  words,  we  have  just 
celebrated  Independence  Day.  Last  year,  according  to 
statistics  returned  from  200  cities  in  the  United  States. 
52  persons  were  killed  in  celebrating  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  3,665  were  injured,  while  fires  resulting  from 
the  same  cause  amounted  to  $400,625.  The  toy  pistol, 
which  is  now  prohibited  in  a  number  of  cities,  injured 
539  persons  last  year;  768  were  injured  by  homemade 
bombs  and  fireworks;  firearms  injured  562  persons; 
skyrockets,  206 ;  cannon,  319 ;  unclassified  fireworks, 
1,170.  This  makes  no  count  of  the  ageu  or  sick  who 
were  physically  injured  by  the  outrageous  and  unfor¬ 
givable  noise  produced.  We  have  not  yet  acquired 
statistics  for  this  year;  Chicago,  which  was  formerly  a 
grievous  sinner  in  this  line,  is  reforming,  and  has  a 
strong  and  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  displaying 
its  patriotism  in  other  lines,  and  the  movement  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  other  cities.  We  do  not  expect  a  noiseless 
Fourth,  but  may  we  not  be  genuine  patriots  without 
hideous  cacophony  or  reckless  destruction  of  life  and 
property  ? 

* 

It  is  not  ‘the  business  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  tell  its 
readers  how  they  should  vote.  Our  readers  are  intelli¬ 
gent  men  who  are  capable  of  making  a  sound  judg¬ 
ment.  One  thing  about  the  political  parties  is  worth 
pointing  out.  There  is  a  struggle  within  each  party 
between  the  new  and  the  old.  Young  and  vigorous  men 
are  forcing  their  way  to  the  front.  They  do  not  desire 
to  push  the  old  timers  aside,  but  they  feel  that  new  and 
living  issues  must  take  the  place  of  the  old  dead  ones. 
They  do  not  fully  succeed  in  carrying  their  point,  but 
they  make  their  presence  felt  more  and  more  each  year. 
It  is  well  that  this  should  be  so.  Hope  belongs  to  youth 
— and  this  is  a  hopeful  age.  The  young  and  vigorous 
cannot  be  denied,  for  National  growth  comes  from  them. 
The  younger  men  will  bring  truer  ideals,  cleaner  meth¬ 
ods  and  nobler  plans  into  politics— all  of  which  are 
needed.  We  shall  soon  come  to  a  time  when  public 
thought  will  be  less  about  what  has  been  and  more 
about  what  is  to  be.  In  much  the  same  way  a  change 
is  going  on  among  farmers.  Younger  men  are  claiming 
recognition.  New  methods,  new  plans  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness,  new  ideas  of  education  are  being  thought  out  and 
tested.  This  is  not  because  young  men  desire  to  crowd 
older  men  aside,  but  because  these  newer  things  are 
necessary,  if  agriculture  would  keep  up  with  other  pro¬ 
fessions.  There  has  not  been  a  time  since  the  Civil 
War  when  the  restless  spirit  of  youth  made  itself  felt 
in  all  lines  of  enterprise  as  it  does  now. 


The  recent  sudden  rise  in  meat  prices  was  a  serious 
matter  for  small  dealers,  as  well  as  for  consumers. 
Our  little  local  butcher  told  us  that  it  meant,  for  him, 
an  increase  of  about  $12  in  an  entire  carcass.  He  is 
expected  to  pay  cash  for  his  meat;  if  he  does  not 
settle  at  the  end  of  nine  days  he  can  get  no  more 
meat,  either  in  his  own  town  or  another.  The  great 
western  packers  control  his  business,  but  he  is  unable, 
in  turn,  to  use  similar  pressure  on  the  consumers;  some 
of  them  pay  cash,  and  thus  keep  him  going,  but  others 
let  his  bills  stand  for  two  months  at  a  time,  thus  di¬ 
minishing  the  small  margin  of  profit  that  the  meat  trust 
allows  him.  Ours  is  not  a  meat-producing  section,  and 
thus  the  small  retailer  is  caught  between  the  upper  and 
the  nether  millstone.  In  the  meantime,  the  meat  trust 
stands  within  its  fortress  of  absolute  control,  and  asks 
producer,  retailer  and  consumer  alike  with  cynical  geni¬ 
ality:  “Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

* 

Readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  remember  how  we 
called  attention  last  Winter  to  the  danger  that  threat¬ 
ened  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station.  A  fertilizer  man¬ 
ufacturing  company  had  been  detected  in  the  fraud  oi 
offering  goods  far  below  its  guarantee.  Influential  po¬ 
litical  friends  of  this  company  tried,  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  to  prevent  Dr.  Jordan  from  publishing  the 
bulletin  which  gave  the  result  of  his  analyses.  They 
also  tried  to  change  the  character  of  the  station  so  as 
to  make  it  more  a  part  of  a  political  machine.  Their 
failure  is  now  a  part  of  history,  for  the  farmers  of  the 
State  blocked  their  game  in  short  order.  The  fertilizer 
bulletin  was  not  held  up,  but  the  law  was  strengthened, 
so  that  it  is  now  the  duty  of  the  director  to  print  these 
fertilizer  analyses.  The  bulletin  has  now  been  published, 
and  the  figures  it  contains  fully  justify  its  publication. 
The  fertilizer  company  which  tried  to  stop  this  publica¬ 
tion  paid  a  fine,  but  this  would  prove  a  small  protection 
to  the  farmer  if  it  were  the  only  penalty.  A  man  may 
be  quietly  fined  for  his  evil  deeds,  and  the  matter  hushed 
up  so  that  few  know  of  it.  In  this  way  he  practically 
escapes  punishment.  When,  however,  the  story  of  his 
crime  is  printed  so  that  all  may  know  of  it  the  punish¬ 
ment  is  doubled,  for  honest  men  shun  him.  We  agree 
with  the  New  York  Produce  Review  when  it  says: 

If  a  milkman  is  fined  he  can  soon  make  up  the  amount 
by  further  adulterations,  hut  if  sufficient  publicity  is  given 
to  the  fact  that  his  dairy  or  cans  are  dirty,  or  his  milk 
deficient,  his  customers  will  soon  take  care  that  he  does 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  serving  them  again.  And  pub¬ 
licity,  while  it  discourages  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  also 
encourages  the  offer  of  honest  goods.  For  this  reason  it 
is  highly  desirable,  and  executive  officers  should  certainly 
he  held  free  from  any  responsibilities  in  the  matter  except 
such  as  attach  to  the  honesty  and  accuracy  of  their  owu 
work. 

It  is  even  more  necessary  that  farmers  should  know 
the  truth  about  the  fertilizers  they  buy,  for  not  only  do 
they  spend  money  for  them,  but  in  many  cases  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  season’s  crops  depends  on  the  plant  food 
which  these  fertilizers  contain.  We  cannot  have  too 
much  publicity  about  such  things.  Rogues  and  frauds 
are  desperately  afraid  of  printer’s  ink,  while  honest 
men  profit  by  it.  The  farmers  of  New  York  knew  what 
they  were  doing  when  they  stood  by  the  Geneva  Station. 


BREVITIES. 

Whine  not! — why  not? 

Make  hay  while  the  wind  blows.. 

Our  oats  and  peas  never  were  better. 

Haying  is  late  everywhere  this  year. 

Admiral  Togo  seems  to  know  his  trade. 

House  flies  come  from  the  manure  piles. 

How  do  you  graft  ambition  on  the  hired  man? 

Put  the  edge  of  the  hoe  on  the  grindstone  or  file  it  sharp. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  up  road  dust  for  the  hen’s  Winter 
bath. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  the  San  Jos6  scale 
and  how  to  fight  it,  but  little  about  the  damage  it  has 
actually  done.  We  shall  soon  begin  to  print  actual  reports 
of  its  work. 

Now  we  see  how  the  cold  damaged  the  young  trees  last 
Winter.  Scale  and  plant  lice  had  weakened  them,  and 
thus  they  fell  a  victim  to  the  frost.  Trees  that  hung  to 
their  leaves  through  the  Fall  hung  to  health. 

You  may  feed  your  cows  with  all  the  skill  and  science 
that  is  known,  and  yet  they  will  give  more  milk  on  good 
pasture  with  plenty  of  White  clover  in  it  than  on  any 
ration  or  combination  that  has  ever  been  devised. 

As  you  drive  through  gome  country  sections  these  days 
you  will  find  a  climbing  rose  blooming  on  nearly  every  farm 
house.  During  the  past  few  years  these  roses  have  crept  in 
everywhere,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  much  good  these 
beautiful  vines  have  done.  Ruby  Queen  is  doing  nobly  iu 
thousands  of  dooryards. 

Poultry  keepers  who  are  troubled  by  the  ravages  of 
hawks  among  young  birds  will  sympathize  with  a  West 
Australia  poultryman  who  says  he  suffered  heavy  losses  from 
hawks,  snakes  and  iguanas.  The  iguana  Is  a  most  unlovely 
beast,  too,  though  said  to  make  a  delicious  stew — if  one 
has  no  prejudices  against  a  lizard  diet. 

The  past  two  seasons  were  so  wet  that  many  farmers 
were  prevented  from  keeping  their  fields  as  clean  of  weeds 
as  usual,  and  the  land  is  pretty  well  seeded.  To-day  we 
saw  one  lot  as  perfectly  filled  with  the  white  daisy  as 
though  it  had  been  cared  for  on  the  Clark  system.  An¬ 
other  field  of  unusually  good  soil  is  so  given  over  to  Quack 
grass  that  the  owner  said  he  was  going  to  let  it  go. 
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Events  of  the  Week 


DOMESTIC. — The  destruction  wrougut  L>y  the  severe  hail¬ 
storm  in  the  Laurinsburg  district  of  North  Carolina  is  even 
greater  than  the  first  reports  indicated.  The  country  for 
miles  around  is  completely  devastated,  vegetation  destroyed 
and  cotton,  corn  and  all  growing  crops  ruined.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  victims  of  the  fearful  storm  is  said  to  be  most 
pitiable.  The  farmers  have  lost  everything.  Mass  meet¬ 
ings  are  to  be  held  in  both  Scotland  and  Laurinsburg  Coun¬ 
ties  to  raise  funds  for  the  sufferers.  .  .  .  Fire  which 
started  in  a  lumber  yard  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  June  23,  spread 
to  an  adjoining  silk  mill  and  caused  a  total  loss  of  $500,- 
000.  .  .  .  Uprooted  trees,  wrecked  buildings,  broken 

windows  and  washouts  along  the  highways  and  the  rail¬ 
road  mark  the  path  of  a  tornado  which  swept  across  Cape 
Cod,  Mass.,  June  22.  Its  severity  far  exceeded  the  memor¬ 
able  gale  of  1898,  but  fortunately  it  was  of  short  duration. 
The  damage  will  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars,  and  it  is 
feared  that  the  cranberry  crop  in  the  line  of  the  tempest 
has  been  totally  ruined.  .  .  .  Testimony  of  witnesses  at 
the  Slocum  inquest  June  22  developed:  That  not  the  slight¬ 
est  attention  was  paid  to  the  law  requiring  steam  con¬ 
nection  from  the  boilers  into  the  hold  compartments  to 
drown  out  fire.  That  the  inspector  did  not  enforce  this 
requirement,  declaring  that  the  Slocum,  not  carrying  freight, 
had  no  “hold,”  and  that  the  chief  engineer  had  never  heard 
of  this  requirement.  That  there  were  no  new  life  pre¬ 
servers  since  1895.  That,  according  to  one  deckhand,  the 
hose  did  not  burst,  for  the  water  never  came,  and  that  no¬ 
body  gave  any  orders  while  the  lire  was  being  fought.  June 
25  the  apparent  total  dead,  including  bodies  recovered  and 
those  still  missing,  was  947.  ...  In  the  United  States 

Circuit  Court,  in  Brooklyn,  June  27,  John  J.  Harrington 
li led  a  libel  against  149  Angora  goats.  Mr.  Harrington 
alleges  that  he  is  in  the  lighterage  business  and  that  on 
May  24  was  employed  to  transport  149  Angora  goats  from 
the  steamship  Susquehanna,  lying  in  the  Port  of  New  York, 
to  East  Rockaway  inlet.  The  charge  was  to  be  5100.  He 
was  also  compelled  to  pay  $51  for  towage,  wharfage  and  in¬ 
surance.  He  presented  his  bill,  but  payment  has  been  re¬ 
fused.  Therefore  he  libels  the  goats.  .  .  .  International 

complications  are  promised  as  the  result  of  the  local  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  strike  which  has  placed  Teller  and  Tel- 
lurlde  Counties  in  Colorado  under  martial  law.  Thomas 
Erskine,  Acting  Consul  of  Great  Britain  in  Chicago,  has 
been  called  upon  for  Intervention  by  nearly  80  subjects  of 
the  Empire,  who  are  imprisoned  in  the  “bull  pens"  estab¬ 
lished  by  military  rule,  or  have  been  deported.  Of  these 
men  who  demand  the  protection  of  the  Government,  six 
have  served  in  the  British  navy,  eight  have  proof  of  recent 
residence  in  England,  fourteen  claim  to  be  Scotch  born,  and 
three  are  Welshmen.  The  other  three  score  and  over  failed 
to  submit  evidence  that  their  claims  were  good,  although 
in  many  cases  it  is  thought  lack  of  knowledge  in  making 
application  was  responsible  for  this.  ...  A  thunder¬ 
storm,  accompanied  by  heavy  wind,  which  struck  New  York 
and  vicinity  June  26,  caused  the  death  of  eight  persons  in 
Brooklyn,  seven  being  drowned  by  the  capsizing  of  a  yacht, 
and  one  killed  by  lightning.  .  .  .  An  alleged  lottery 

scheme  which  is  said  to  have  netted  its  operators  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  annually  was  disclosed  at  Chicago 
.Tune  27,  when  the  Manhattan  Exchange  Bank  was  entered 
~by  United  States  Marshals,  wuo  arrested  John  H.  Dalton, 
a  politician,  and  L.  A.  Gourdan  on  warrants  sworn  out  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  by  postoffice  detectives. 
The  warrants  charge  that  lottery  tickets  were  sent  out  of 
Illinois  by  the  Manhattan  Exchange  Bank  in  violation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  law.  When  the  prisoners  were 
arraigned  before  United  States  Commissioner  Foote  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  their  cases  was  sot  for  July  7.  Both  furnished  $5,000 
bonds.  Dalton  is  well  known  in  the  Federal  courts  for  his 
connection  with  lottery  concerns  in  the  last  few  years, 
having  paid  fines  aggregating  several  thousand  dollars. 
Large  quantities  of  advertising  matter  found  in  the  “bank” 
were  seized,  and  will  be  used  as  evidence. 

ADMINISTRATION. — Edwin  C.  Madden,  Third  Assistant 
Postmaster  General,  is  found  guiltless  of  improper  conduct 
In  connection  with  the  printing  and  disposition  of  specimen 
postage  stamps.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Charles  H. 
Robb,  who  investigated  the  alleged'  irregularities  in  Mr. 
Madden’s  office,  submitted  his  report  to  the  President  to-day, 
and  it  was  made  public.  The  report  finds  nothing  to  con¬ 
demn  in  Mr.  Madden's  conduct,  and  declares  the  practice  of 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  a  limited  number  of  these 
books  has  obtained  in  the  Postoffice  Department  ever  since 
postage  stamps  were  first  printed.  The  report  recommends 
that  the  practice  be  discontinued,  as  “theoretically  wrong 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view.”  .  .  .  .Tune  23 

the  Republican  National  Convention  nominated  Roosevelt 
and  Fairbanks  for  President  and  Vice-President,  both  by 
unanimous  vote.  .  .  .  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 

withdrawn  from  all  forms  of  disposal  1,013,760  acres  of 
public  land  in  Nebraska  for  incorporation  in  what  is  known 
ns  the  North  Platte  irrigation  project.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  irrigation  reservations  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  accordance  with  the  recent  directions  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also  has  withdrawn 
23,000  acres  of  public  lands  adjoining  Fort  Niobrara,  Neb., 
for  the  use  of  the  army.  ...  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Cabinet  June  24  it  was  decided  that  the  customs  rates  Im¬ 
posed  by  the  Dingley  tariff  law  should  be  imposed  upon  all 
goods  imported  into"  the  American  zone  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  except  on  such  goods  as  may  be  shipped  there  from 
the  United  States,  the  American  zone  being  regarded  as 
United  States  territory.  .  .  .  The  appointment  for  Sec¬ 

retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  again  been  changed, 
being  given  to  Victor  S.  Metcalfe,  of  California,  while  Paul 
Morton,  who  is  a  railroad  official,  will  succeed  Moody  as 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— One  of  the  first  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Russian-Japanese  war  was  the  serious  crip¬ 
pling  of  the  trade  of  Siberia  with  European  Russia,  the 
Caucasus  and  Poland.  The  unskilled  laboring  element  of 
Russia  was  the  first  to  feel  these  consequences.  Workmen 
gradually  are  being  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  are 
left  with  their  families  to  subsist  as  best  they  may.  Har¬ 
vesting  may  afford  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  opportunity  of  earning  a  little,  though  the  relief  can 
only  be  temporary,  and  in  view  of  the  wretched  wages  paid 
in  the  agricultural  districts  this  must  be  materially  insig¬ 
nificant.  Even  the  State  railways  have  been  compelled  to 
discharge  squads  of  loaders  owing  to  the  shrinkage  in  ordi¬ 
nary  goods  traffic.  In  the  last  four  months  the  shrinkage 
has  been  close  on  to  11  per  cent,  and  is  increasing.  .  .  . 

The  prize  court  at  Vladivostok  has  condemned  the  British 
steamship  Allanton  (captured  by  the  Russian  Vladivostok 
squadron  recently  in  the  Straits  of  Korea),  for  carrying 
contraband  of  war,  and  has  confiscated  the  ship  and  her 
cargo  of  6,500  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  valued  at  $500,000. 
The  firm  at  Singapore  to  which  the  coal  was  consigned 
is  the  same  concern  that  supplied  Japan  with  contraband 
during  the  Japanese-Chinese  war.  .  .  .  Ion  Perdicaris, 

a  wealthy  United  States  citizen,  who  has  for  34  years  re¬ 
sided  in  a  beautiful  home  on  the  outskirts  of  Tangier,  and 
his  stepson,  Cromwell  Varley,  a  British  subject,  were  carried 
off  on  the  night  of  May  18  by  Rais  Uli,  and  released  June 
24.  As  the  price  of  their  release  the  bandit  demanded 
a  ransom  of  $55,000,  that  the  Governor  of  Tangier  be  de¬ 
posed,  that  the  Moorish  troops  at  Tangier  be  withdrawn, 
that  the  members  of  his  (Rais  Uli’s)  tribe  in  jail  be  re¬ 
leased,  and  that  he  himself  be  appointed  Governor  over 
a  considerable  tract  of  territory.  These  demands  were  not 
made  all  at  once,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  made  the  Sultan, 
terrified  by  the  appearance  of  American  and  other  warships 
at  Tangier,  granted  them.  The  diplomatic  representatives 
at  Tangier  will  now  have  to  meet  Rais  Uli  on  friendly  terms. 
They  must  deal  with  him  in  regard  to  any  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  territory  unuer  his  Governorship,  and.  if  they 
follow  the  usual  etiquette,  will  exchange  friendly  visits 
with  them.  The  prospect  is  said  to  be  highly  unwelcome 
to  them.  Walter  B.  Harris.  The  London  Times’s  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Tangier,  and  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Perdicaris, 
offered  to  act  as  a  substitute  captive  if  Rais  Uli  would 
consent  to  free  Perdicaris.  The  bandit  declined  the  pro¬ 
posal.  which  was  made  because  of  Perdicaris’s  poor  health. 
Mr.  Harris  himself  was  captured  bv  Rais  Uli  some  months 
ago,  and  was  exchanged  for  some  of  the  brigand’s  followers 
who  were  in  jail  at  Tangier. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  Hampshire  Down  Breeders’ 
Association  issues  a  convincing  little  leaflet  devoted  to  that 
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breed,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Comfort 
A.  Tyler,  Nottawa,  Mich. 

The  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Agricultural  Society  will  hold 
its  annual  fair  at  Bath  September  27-30.  One  of  the  special 
features  of  the  fair  is  its  nature  study  work.  Children's 
prizes  amounting  to  $1,000  are  offered,  and  the  prize  list, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  H.  L.  Drummer,  Bath,  N.  Y., 
will  be  found  instructive  by  teachers  and  others  interested 
in  this  work. 

The  Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  at  Tallulah  Falls,  Ga.,  Aug¬ 
ust  4-5. 


ALFALFA  NOTES  FROM  KANSAS. 

I  notice  on  page  95,  a  question  regarding  when  to  sow 
Alfalfa.  I  notice  a  number  of  answers  also,  which  will 
leave  the  “Reader”  still  at  sea.  My  experience  has  been 
that  pasturing  sheep  or  cattle  on  Alfalfa  is  extremely 
dangerous  on  account  of  bloat.  I  cut  and  feed  green,  and 
do  not  know  of  any  forage  plant  to  equal  it  in  results,  espe¬ 
cially  for  milk,  or  when  fed  with  corn  to  either  hogs  or 
cattle.  Five  pounds  of  wet  green  Alfalfa  might  cause  blqat. 
Great  care  must  be  used.  It  wants  good  potato  land.  Any 
well-underdrained  soil  will  grow  it  with  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cess,  according  to  quality  of  soil.  x>ever  sow  it  on  soggy 
soil.  Sow  25  pounds  per  acre,  half  each  way.  Prepare  your 
land  as  for  onions.  Do  not  plow  it.  Cultivate,  harrow  and 
plank  drag  until  it  is  rnei.ow  and  line  two  or  three  inches, 
not  deeper.  Sow  seed  and  cover  with  smoothing  harrow 
and  plank  drag.  Be  sure  to  clip  it  every  two  weeks;  it 
will  stimulate  the  little  plant  by  extra  root  growth.  Do 
not  neglect  this.  Never  sow  a  nurse  crop.  Cut  for  hay 
when  you  can  stand  and  count  20  blossoms.  Be  sure  to  try 
a  patch  for  green  feed  or  hay.  If  you  pasture  it  mix  it  with 
half  Red-top  or  English  Blue  grass.  Give  stock  access  to 
dry  feed — hay  or  straw.  Always  carry  a  sharp  jack  knife 
with  a  small  blade;  you  will  need  it  sooner  or  later;  15 
minutes  will  mean  life  or  death  to  a  bloated  animal.  Sow 
it  just  before  you  plant  corn.  It  does  not  stool.  Better 
too  thick  than  too  thin.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cure  as 
hay.  Also  liable  to  white  dry  mold  in  stack.  Worms  work 
in  the  hay.  The  proper  place  for  it  is  in  silo.  Be  sure  to 
try  it.  Wet  weather ;  crops  very  backward ;  berries  a  full 
crop;  other  fruit  scarce;  two  floods  and  another  threat¬ 
ened.  G.  P. 

Fort  Scott,  Kan. 


POTATOES  LEFT  OVER  WINTER  IN  GROUND 

I  have  heard  of  but  one  instance  near  here.  One  farm 
had  about  10  or  12  bushels  remaining  in  the  ground  over 
Winter.  On  digging  them  this  Spring  about  one-half  were 
decayed;  the  remainder  all  right.  These  were  dug  before 
time  for  them  to  sprout.  We  hear  of  a  good  many  fields 
in  Wayne  Co.  that  were  left  over  last  Fall.  The  Winter 
set  In  last  year  the  middle  of  November  and  the  ground  did 
not  thaw  until  March.  Help  enough  here  after  the  apples 
were  harvested;  nearly  everything  was  closed  up  by  Novem¬ 
ber  10.  i.  N.  s. 

Albion,  N.  Y. 

Many  acres  of  potatoes  were  left  in  the  ground  from  last 
season  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  help  and  the 
early  Winter;  also  many  acres  of  sugar  beet.  I  have  made 
diligent  inquiry,  and  1  cannot  find  where  any  of  the  crop 
was  saved.  Where  the  ground  was  plowed  for  other  crops 
this  Spring  few  came  up,  not  as  many  as  were  left  from 
the  usual  way  of  harvesting  the  crop,  showing  that  the 
severe  Winter  destroyed  those  left  in  the  soil.  Beets  left  in 
the  ground  were  also  a  total  loss.  The  new  crop  of  early 
potatoes  are  looking  fine;  very  heavy  crop  of  vines,  a  little 
early  to  say  about  the  potatoes ;  no  bugs  of  any  account  so 
far,  no  spraying  required  to  protect  the  vines.  a.  d.  b. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Quite  a  number  of  patches  of  potatoes  were  caught  out 
by  the  November  freeze  in  this  section  of  central  New  York. 
Some  of  these  were  dug  this  Spring  and  gave  a  good  yield, 
notably  the  case  near  Lyons,  referred  to  on  page  396, 
the  result  of  which  are  now  being  settled  by  the  courts. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  being  left  to  sprout  in  the  Spring, 
and  give  a  volunteer  crop,  but  I  do  know  that  they  would 
sprout  and  grow  if  kept  undisturbed,  as  I  had  about  a 
dozen  hills  of  a  new  seedling  left  in  the  ground  in  1902, 
being  forgotten,  and  they  came  up  in  Spring  of  1903  and 
gave  me  a  nice  volunteer  crop  of  about  one-half  a  bushel 
that  I  have  planted  this  Spring.  c.  e.  c. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 


THE  COW  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

Straight  Dairy  Animal,  Says  Mr.  Cook. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  COWS.— Very  little  has  been  done  by 
our  agricultural  institutions  in  New  York  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  live  stock.  That  there  is  an  opportunity,  no  one 
will  question.  1  was  recently  discussing  the  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  needs  with  Dean  Bailey,  of  the  State  College,  who 
is  deeply  -interested  in  laying  the  foundation  right.  He  pur¬ 
poses  to  act,  and  is  desirous  of  getting  into  the  closest  touch 
with  the  breeders  of  the  commonwealth,  to  know  their  senti¬ 
ments.  The  question  arises  whether  or  not  our  State  shoulcj 
become  interested  in  beef  production.  There  is  no  more 
misleading  fallacy  connected  with  the  farm,  none  which  has 
led  more  men  astray,  than  the  effort  to  breed  an  animal 
for  both  milk  and  beef.  Occasionally  such  an  one  is  found, 
and  then  begins  a  chase  to  reproduce  another.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  is  a  natural  gambler.  It  makes  but  little  difference 
what  the  game  may  be,  provided  only  that  there  Is  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  its  make-up.  The  aual-purpose  cow,  as  seen  from 
a  western  point  of  view,  is  a  speculation  pure  and  simple, 
and  I  hope  there  will  be  no  such  ideal  at  our  State  Col¬ 
lege. 

BEEF  PRODUCTION.- — Do  we  need  a  beef  interest  in 
the  East?  Primarily,  what  does  it  mean?  It  is  easy  to 
say  New  York  sends  millions  west  for  beef;  why  not  raise 
and  mature  it  here?  So  she  sends  money  west  for  horses, 
why  not  raise  them  here?  The  fact  is  we  are  keeping  live 
stock  at  the  present  time  far  in  excess  of  our  corn-producing 
power,  as  shown  by  the  immense  purchase  of  feed.  To  be 
sure,  we  can  double  and  treble  our  crop  production,  but 
not  at  a  profit  if  the  effort  is  forced.  Prices  for  farm 
products  are  now  only  fairly  remunerative  at  the  best : 
taking  this  in  connection  with  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
labor,  and  we  are  up  against  a  great  question  of  rural  econ¬ 
omy.  Will  it  pay?  As  our  production  is  organized  now,  if 
beef  was  added,  there  must  be  one  of  two  changes,  reduction 
in  milk  production  or  increased  purchase  of  western  corn. 
New  York,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  our  eastern  land,  including 
Pennsylvania,  can  never  become  the  natural  corn-growing 
section  like  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  no  one  will  dispute 
that  corn  must  be,  as  it  has  been,  the  backbone  of  beef  pro¬ 
duction.  The  protein  by-products  are  now  more  than  for¬ 
merly  entering  into  beef  making,  but  it  is  incidental  after 
all.  '  From  the  growing  point  of  view  we  certainly  have 
nothing  to  offer  not  now  utilized.  If  there  is  any  change 
needed  it  is  sheep  to  keep  down  ever-increasing  weed 
growth,  and  not  the  presence  of  a  lazy  beef  steer.  It  would 
be  Idle  to  undertake  beef  making  with  our  dairy-bred  steers, 
and  that  is  all  we  have  unless  the  beef-breeding  West  is 
drawn  upon. 

BEEF  PROFITS. — Is  there  more  profit  in  beef,  that  we 
should  reduce  our  milk  flow?  I  know  of  no  figure  to  prove 
such.  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  comparative  profits 
as  given  by  Wisconsin  farmers  a  few  years  ago,  which  were 
invariably  on  the  dairy  side.  Where  milking  is  a  serious 
objection'  there  may  be  some  debatable  ground.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  where  poor  dairy  cows  are  kept,  up-to-date 
beef  production  would  be  more  satisfactory,  but  a  poor 
dairy  cow  feeder  would  rarely  evolve  himself  into  a  success¬ 
ful  beef  feeder  at  a  single  turn  of  the  crank.  In  fact,  It 
is  only  the  educated  liberal  feeder  who  could  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  expect  to  produce  prime  beef  even  upon  the  best  of 
beef  form.  And  it  has  never  been  contended  that  there  was 
profit  in  poorly-bred  beef  stock,  half  fed.  Again,  if  New 
York  should  introduce  Herefords.  Short-horns  and  Angus 
bulls,  I  fear  the  temptation  would  be  too  great  to  with¬ 
stand,  and  the  desire  to  “see  how  it  would  come  out”  would 
overpower  many  dairy  farmers,  and  we  should  see  the  dual 
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cow  with  a  vengeance.  Our  milk  yield  is  already  small 
enough ;  let  us  do  nothing  to  reduce  it. 

IMPROVING  THE  DAIRY. — What  we  do  need,  however, 
is  a  greater  number  of  10,000-pound  three  and  five-tenths 
per  cent  cows,  or  7,000-pound  five  per  cent  cows.  There  is 
a  place  for  both.  In  the  milk  markets  the  bulk  of  the  trade 
will  only  pay  for  the  low-grade  milk.  We  do  not  need 
more  breeds  or  more  crosses.  It  is  humiliating  that  this 
country  has  not  produced  a  breed  of  dairy  cows.  We  have 
tried  hard  to  make  a  breed  of  the  dual-purpose  cow,  but  as 
she  never  reproduced  herself  in  anything  like  the  same  form 
we  could  not  make  a  success.  But  it  seems  to  me  we  would 
appear  to  the  onloouing  dairy  world  to  much  better  advan¬ 
tage  to  take  the  Jerseys  and  Guernseys  for  high-grade  milk, 
and  the  Ayrshires  and  llolsteins  for  low-grade  milk,  and 
improve  them.  We  have  already  quite  passed  the  necessity 
of  importation  of  Ayrshire  and  Holstein  stock,  and  as  soon 
as  we  learn  that  the  Channel  Island  cows  must  have  Chan¬ 
nel  Island  temperature  and  environment  we  shall  cease 
importing  from  that  favored  land.  I  firmly  believe  that  our 
newly  organized  State  College  should  alienate  itself  from 
western  sentiment  and  custom  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  live 
stock  interests.  I  know  it  is  wonderfully  fascinating  to 
breed  and  handle  the  smooth  beef  beauties,  but  is  not  the 
machinery  that  can  produce  10  to  20  times  its  own  weight 
of  milk  annually,  but  a  more  complex  and  wonderful 
mechanism,  requiring  more  genius  to  .develop  and  skill  to 
feed?  We  have  in  the  East  conditions  peculiar  in  many 
respects  that  cannot  be  changed ;  it  is  therefore  a  problem 
to  meet  them  and  organize  for  development  upon  our  own 
lines. 

DAIRY  COW  EDUCATION  or  development  is  the  one 
great  thing  we  need  at  the  present  time.  Probably  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  cow-keepers  in  New  York  have  the  skill  and 
persistence  fully  to  develop  the  stock  in  hand,  or  know  its 
possibilities.  This  is  not  a  question  of  breeding,  but  does 
concern  our  farm  economy.  In  animal  building  the  one 
essential  that  stands  out  as  pre-eminently  requisite  is 
greater  power  of  assimilation  for  this  one  man  out  of  10 
to  handle.  We  do  not  need  greater  hardiness,  in  the  usual 
acceptance  of  the  term.  Dairy  cows  are  to  have  greater 
comforts  in  the  future  by  way  of  protection  and  warmth. 
Nor  in  my  judgment  is  there  any  place  for  a  cow  with 
unusual  strength  of  bone  and  muscle,  especially  adapted  to 
long  range  foraging  while  cows  are  to  be  pastured.  The 
tendency  must  be  towards  increased  stable  feeding  (soiling) 
or  smaller  pastures  with  more  herbage.  Nature’s  laws  are 
fast  and  immutable.  The  dairy  cow  will  develop  no  faster 
than  we  develop  the  dairyman  to  look  after  her  wants ; 
else  there  would  come  destruction  to  her  race.  New  York 
is  naturally,  if  the  word  has  not  lost  its  significance  in  the 
dairy  world,  adapted  to  the  dairy  cow.  She  must  have,  so 
long  as  manufacture  and  commerce  remain  its  great  wealth 
producers,  splendid  markets  for  her  product,  hence  her  de¬ 
velopment  should  be  guided  along  specific  lines  of  increased 
power  of  assimilation  and  milk  secretion.  H.  e.  cook. 


FRUIT  AND  CROP  PROSPECTS. 

Fruit  is  about  as  follows :  Apples,  some  varieties  a  good 
setting,  other  very  light  or  none ;  pears,  a  light  crop,  except 
where  Kieffers  had  other  kinds  to  fertilize  blossoms,  where 
there  is  a  fine  setting;  peaches,  very  light;  plums,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  setting,  promise  a  large  crop ;  strawberries,  a  good  crop  ; 
blackberries  and  raspberries,  a  small  crop,  as  canes  were 
killed  to  snow  line;  cherries,  about  half  a  crop.  w.  h.  s. 

Central  New  Jersey. 

Splendid  weather,  all  crops  booming  with  the  exception  of 
wheat,  and  that,  what  there  is  left,  is  doing  well.  A  usual 
acreage  of  beans  being  planted,  as  well  as  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage  and  sugar  beets  are  not  looked  upon  as  favorably  as 
formerly.  An  encouraging  fruit  crop  in  sight,  particularly 
apples  of  the  Baldwin  variety.  Pears  a  very  good  average. 
Prunes  and  peaches  a  shortened  crop  prospect,  particularly 
the  latter;  hundreds  of  peach  trees  entirely  killed  by  frost. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  i.  d.  c. 

Vineyardlsts  are  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  spray¬ 
ing  as  never  before.  Until  recent  years  people  of  this  grape 
belt  thought  themselves  God’s  chosen  fruit  growers,  and 
many  times  when  I  have  advocated  spraying  I  would  be 
met'with  the  question:  “Have  you  any  spraying  machinery 
to  sell?”  Now  the  cry  is  “What  can  I  do  to  be  saved  from 
insects  and  disease?”  J.  w.  s. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TEXAS  CHANGES. — In  the  early  days,  northeastern 
Texas  was  the  choicest  grazing  spot  in  all  Texas,  and  was 
filled  with  cattle  during  the  open  range  days.  But  it  is  hard 
for  the  old-time  cowmen  to  realize  that  such  changes  could 
have  been  made.  The  once  open  range  country  is  now  cut 
up  into  small  farms,  and  the  land  which  in  early  days 
was  worth  but  little  is  now  worth  from  $50  to  $75  per 
acre,  and  is  going  up  right  along.  Diversified  farming  is 
the  order,  and  almost  everything  is  raised  there.  In  the 
more  recent  years  great  quantities  of  early  vegelables  for 
the  northern  markets  are  being  raised,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  fruit.  This  has  become  a  popular  as  well  as  profit¬ 
able  feature  of  the  farming  in  that  section.  The  crops  this 
year  are  good,  and  the  farmers  are  counting  on  a  very 
prosperous  year.  The  corn  crop,  which  is  made,  is  good, 
and  wheat  and  other  grains  are  good.  We  have  had  an 
abundance  of  rain  all  Spring,  and  the  pastures  are  good 
and  stock  is  doing  well  everywhere.  Of  course,  there  is  not 
as  much  stock  raised  there  as  formerly,  but  what  is  raised 
is  high  grade. — Galveston  News. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

For  nearly  30  years  Geo.  P.  Hammond  &  Co.,  34-36  Little 
Twelfth  street,  New  York,  have  been  engaged  in  the  produce 
commission  business.  They  have  a  large  trade  and  good 
facilities  for  handling  fruits,  vegetables,  poultry  and  dairy 
products,  etc. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  little  booklet  issued  by  the  Mot- 
singer  Device  Mfg.  Co.,  Pendleton,  Ind.,  which  is  of  interest 
and  value  to  any  man  operating  a  gas  or  gasoline  engine. 
It  contains  all  details  relating  to  the  “Auto-Sparker”  and 
will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

At  this  season  appetizing  and  nutritious  food  is  a  neces¬ 
sity,  but  a  heavy  and  heating  diet  should  be  avoided,  and  It 
is  wise  to  limit  the  supply  of  rich  cake,  pie,  etc.  Quickly 
made  light  desserts  are  a  relief  to  the  housewife,  and  among 
these  Jell-O  stands  pre-eminent.  It  can  be  made  in  two  min¬ 
utes,  requiring  no  cooking,  merely  the  addition  of  boiling 
water,  and  its  sparkling  translucent  color  and  delicious  flavor 
makes  it  a  favorite  with  everyone.  It  may  be  purchased  any¬ 
where,  costing  only  10  cents,  and  should  always  be  kept  in 
the  house.  An  article  like  this,  which  relieves  work  while 
adding  to  the  number  of  wholesome  table  delicacies,  should 
be  included  in  your  next  grocery  list. 

The  offer  of  the  1900  Washer  people,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
to  send  their  washer  free  of  all  cost  to  any  applicant  for  30 
days’  trial  has  resulted  in  selling  more  goods  for  them  than 
any  other  move  they  ever  made.  The  following  Is  a  sample 
of  letters  which  the  company  receive  from  pleased  customers : 
“It  would  have  been  impossible  to  convince  me  that  your 
washer  would  do  everything  you  claim  for  it  had  you'  not 
sent  it  to  me  free  of  cost  for  30  days’  trial.  I  made  up  my 
mind  if  you  had  that  much  confidence  in  the  washer  it  was 
worth  my  while  to  try  it,  especially  as  you  offered  to  pay  the 
cost  of  returning  it  if  it  was  not  satisfactory.”  Their  an¬ 
nouncement  in  another  column  renews  this  free  trial  offer ; 
write  them  for  particulars. 

The  heated  season  is  with  us  again,  and  with  it  all  the 
pests  which  tend  to  make  life,  unbearable  for  both  man  and 
beast.  While  science  has  failed  of  any  practical  means  of 
eradicating  the  much-dreaded  mosquito,  some  ingenious  and 
enterprising  business  men  have  discovered  effective  ammuni¬ 
tion  against  his  first  cousins  which  annoy  domestic  animals. 
We  refer  to  the  product  with  the  very  appropriate  name 
“Shoo  Fly.”  Any  dairyman  who  will  make  a  little  test  of 
the  extra  quantity  of  milk  a  cow  will  give  when  free  from 
the  annoyance  of  flies  will  never  be  without  this  protection. 
While  not  so  apparent  the  loss  is  just  as  great  with  horses 
and  other  animals  left  unprotected  against  the  Summer  pests. 
Just  write  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  full 
information  and  prices. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

coins  OUT  OF  DOORS. 

I  For  the  earth  is  t lie  Cord's,  and  the  full¬ 
ness  thereof.- — First  Epistle  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  x:  26.  J 

There  is  a  temple—  not  of  stone. 

Nor  with  contracting  walls  and  roof-  - 
Wherein  each  man  may  stand  alone 
And  be  from  grosser  tilings  aloof : 

There  with  ii is  soul  he  may  commune. 

Where  waters  whisper  to  the  shores 
And  distant  hills  send  back  the  croon — 

The  temple  of  God's  Out-of-Doors. 

It  may  be  on  the  desert  sands 
When  night  lias  hung  her  tapestries 
And  when  across  the  silent  lands 

There  comes  a  wondrous  censer  breeze 
Scent  laden  from  some  far-off  isle 

Where  bud  and  fruit  hold  pungent  stores 
That  thus  are  wafted  mile  on  mile 
Into  this  House  of  Out-of-Doors. 

It  may  be  in  some  wooded  place 

With  sunshine  sifting  through  t lie*  leaves 
Until  its  flashing  jewels  trace 

A  wealth  of  rare  mosaic  weaves; 

All  green  and  gold  the  forest  walls, 

All  gold  and  green  the  forest  floors — 

This  is  the  grandest  of  all  halls, 

The  temple  of  God's  Out-of-Doors. 

God's  Out-of-Doors!  rTlie  ceaseless  march 
Of  sun  and  stars  from  night  to  dawn 
Trace  for  our  eyes  the  dome's  high  arch. 
Show  us  what  it  is  builded  on. 

Hymn,  anthem  and  recessional 

The  shouting  storm  in  grandeur  pours: 
Mute  worshipers,  we  bear  llis  call 
In  this  great  House  of  Out-of-Doors. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

* 

Aluminum  vessels  for  cooking  are  now 
offered  in  great  variety;  they  are  as  light 
as  cardboard,  and,  it  is  said,  will  not  burn 
if  left  on  the  stove  empty.  An  aluminum 
tea  kettle  holding  G'j  quarts  will  cost 
$2.80. 

* 

Don't  forget  that  the  nursing  baby 
wants  an  occasional  drink  of  cool  water 
(not  ice  water).  Very  often  these  warm 
days  or  nights  this  will  stop  the  baby's 
fretting  when  it  is  not  regular  feed.ng 
time.  We  believe  in  teaching  the  baby 
to  drink  from  a  spoon  very  early  in  its  lit¬ 
tle  life;  the  habit  acquired  in  health  may 
save  its  life  in  illness. 

A  slim  woman  who  finds  it  difficult  to 
he  fitted  with  ready-made  garments  will 
find  it  an  advantage  to  try  the  misses’ 
department  of  a  large  store  when  buying 
jackets,  water-proofs  or  skirts  of  walking 
length.  Misses’  skirts  are  made  up  to  41 
inches  in  length,  and  the  hip  measure¬ 
ments  being  smaller  than  in  women’s 
skirts  of  the  same  length,  slight  figures 
can  usually  be  fitted. 

* 

Here  is  a  delicious  fruit  punch,  which 
has  the  additional  merit  of  being  an  inno¬ 
cent  and  harmless  drink :  Boil  one  pound 
of  sugar,  one  pint  of  water,  and  the  thin 
yellow  rind  oi  a  lemon  10  minutes.  Strain, 
and  while  hot  add  a  pound  of  stoned 
cherries,  a  pint  of  currant  juice,  and  a 
grated  pineapple.  Ad.d  two  quarts  of 
water,  the  strained  syrup,  and  the  juice  of 
six  lemons  and  four  oranges.  Let  stand 
a  few  hours  before  serving.  Half  fill  the 
glasses  with  ice,  broken  to  size  of  hail¬ 
stones,  and  fill  with  the  punch. 

* 

Summer  coats  of  silk  or  linen  are 
among  Ihe  most  elaborate  outdoor  gar¬ 
ments  now  offered.  They  are  usually 
loose,  with  very  full  sleeves,  so  that  they 
may  be  slipped  over  a  thin  Summer  gown 
without  crushing  it.  Some  come  to  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt,  others  are  hip  length. 
A  white  linen  coat  with  a  deep  collar, 
embroidered  all  around  in  palm  leaf  and 
eyelet  pattern,  is  an  example  of  these  gar¬ 
ments.  Another  short  coat  is  of  cloth  of 
gold,  accordion  pleated,  with  a  wide  col¬ 
lar  embroidered  in  silk  braid.  This  costs 
$10.50.  Long  automobile  coats,  in  pongee 
or  white  mohair,  are  loose  and  box-pleat¬ 
ed,  trimmed  with  a  narrow  piping  of  red. 
S''cli  a  coat  costs  $22. 


Summer  visitors  to  New  York  often 
look  for  souvenirs  of  the  trip  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  friends.  Or  course  they 
must  get  plenty  of  picture  postal  cards, 
because  everyone  is  collecting  them  now, 
but  souvenirs  in  silver  will  be  a  lasting 
pleasure.  Coffee  spoons  having  Statue  of 
Liberty  handle,  and  Brooklyn  Bridge  or 
Public  Library  in  bowl,  cost  $1  ;  with  gilt 
bowl  $1.25.  Coffee  spoons  with  State  seal 
on  handle  in  enamel,  and  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty  or  Public  Library  in  howl  cost  $1.50 
each.  Teaspoons  decorated  with  the  Flat¬ 
iron  Building,  Trinity  Church  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bridge  cost  $1.75;  Greater  New  York 
spoons  with  both  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  designs  cost  $1.75  to  $.5  each.  Paper 
cutters  with  Statue  of  Liberty  on  handle 
cost  $1.50;  miniature  loving  cups  on  bases, 
with  Grant's  Tomb  and  Statue  of  Liberty 
on  side,  cost  $1.50. 

* 

A  little  boy  hustled  into  a  grocery  one 
day  with  a  memorandum  in  his  hand, 
rays  the  Washington  Post. 

“‘Hello,  Mr.  Smith,’  he  said.  ‘I  want 
13  pounds  of  coffee  at  32  cents.’ 

'“Very  good,’  said  the  grocer,  and  lie 
noted  down  the  sale,  and  put  his  clerk  to 
packing  the  coffee.  'Anything  else,  Char¬ 
lie?’ 

“  ‘Yes.  Twenty-seven  pounds  of  sugar 
at  nine  cents.’ 

“‘The  loaf,  eh?  And  what  else?’ 

“‘Seven  and  a-  half  pounds  of  bacon  at 

20  cents.’ 

“  ‘  That  is  the  Arrow  brand.  Go  on.’ 

“‘Five  pounds  of  tea  at  00  cents;  eleven 
and  a  half  quarts  of  molasses  at  eight 
cents  a  pint;  two  eight-pound  hams  at 

21  ‘4  cents,  and  five  dozen  jars  of  pickled 
walnuts  at  24  cents  a  jar.’ 

“The  clerk  bustled  about  and  the  grocer 
made  out  the  bill. 

“  ‘It’s  a  big  order,’  he  said.  ‘Did  your 
mother  tell  you  to  pay  for  it,  or  is  it  to  be 
charged  ?’ 

“  ‘My  mother,’  said  the  boy,  as  he  pock¬ 
eted  the  neat  and  accurate  bill,  ‘has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  this  business.  It  is  my 
arithmetic  lesson,  and  I  had  to  get  it  done 
somehow.’  ” 


How  We  Became  Farmers. 

A  farmer  eight  years  old  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  young,  but  we  are  old;  still  have 
managed  to  store  a  large  amount  of  wis¬ 
dom  in  the  last  eight  years.  This  is  how 
it  came  about:  Fifteen  years  ago  or  more 
my  husband’s  health  failed,  and  about  the 
same  time  his  eyesight  also.  He  had  al¬ 
ways  worked  in  a  shop,  where  his  eyes 
were  taxed  to  the  utmost.  We  made  sev¬ 
eral  changes  for  his  benefit;  at  last  found 
a  small  farm  for  sale  cheap  ($800)  and 
tried  the  experiment  of  outdoor  work. 
We  had  usually  had  a  good  garden,  kept 
a  few  hens  at  different  times;  once  a  cow 
for  a  few  years,  and  at  another  time  a  ; 
horse.  This  was  the  extent  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming,  but  with  so  many  and 
excellent  farm  papers,  and  such  good 
books  and  bulletins  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  experiment  stations, 
no  one  need  be  ignorant.  We  have  used 
all  these  helps  advantageously.  My  hus¬ 
band  has  made  a  great  success  of  butter- 
making,  with  fruit  and  vegetables  to  help 
out,  while  my  son  and  I  are  becoming 
finite  expert  in  chicken  raising.  We 
brought  with  us  to  the  farm  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  household  furnishings,  mostly 
plain. 

My  husband  had  a  lathe  with  a  good 
amount  of  small  tools,  to  which  he  added 
a  portable  forge  and  anvil;  later  a  steam 
engine.  The  nearest  place  even  small  re¬ 
pairing  can  be  done  is  three  miles,  and 
anything  of  much  size  must  go  10  miles; 
if  in  the  midst  of  haying  some  part  of  the 
mowing  machine  breaks  it  is  convenient 
that  he  can  repair  either  for  himself  or 
for  a  neighbor.  He  does  a  great  variety 


of  repairing  at  all  times.  This  saves  ex¬ 
pense  and  adds  to  the  small  income.  We 
have  lived  in  four  cities  besides  large 
towns,  and  I  am  lonely  here,  of  course, 
but  I  always  did  love  all  outdoors  and  the 
trees  alone  on  our  place  are  an  ever-chang¬ 
ing,  never-ending  delight  to  me.  But  our 
greatest  achievement  is  in  the  robust 
health  of  a  young  son,  who  is  now  almost 
a  man,  and  who  has  developed  health  and 
strength  which  money  is  entirely  unable 
to  buy.  We  can  boast  no  wealth,  or  even 
prospects  of  much  money,  but  health  and 
happiness  are  good  pay.  We  are  nearing 
the  sixtieth  milestone  of  life,  and  feel  as 
if  to  have  a  good  home  is  all  we  can  hope 
for,  and  indeed  all  we  can  expect.  For 
farmers  who  have  learned  the  trade  when 
they  were  past  50  years  of  age  we  feel 
very  thankful  that  we  have  made  as  much 
of  a  success  of  it  as  we  have.  o.  e.  b. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

I  was  down  in  Maine  visiting  lately 
where  a  copy  of  the  dear  old  R.  N.-Y.  was 
among  the  magazines  on  the  table  of  my 
hostess.  It  brought  tears  to  my  eyes  as 
I  remembered  the  bygone  years  when  1 
wrote  letters  tor  it,  and  enjoyed  its  weekly 
advent.  But  since  bather  died  and  Brother 
married  we  have  not  taken  it,  nor  any 
oilier  of  the  agricultural  papers,  for  Ara- 
minta  (Minty  for  short)  prefers  a  fashion 
paper,  and  Brother  hardly  reads  anything 
hut  the  market  reports  in  the  local  news¬ 
paper,  and  is  really  a  type  of  the  farmer 
from  Wayback.  My  life  is  simply  a  round 
of  duties  that  are  expected  of  me,  and  that 
tend  to  make  Minty's  life  easier,  but  are 
not  very  satisfying,  no  matter  what  one 
thinks  of  the  limitation  or  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  woman’s  sphere.  Now  I  am  only 
“Aunt  Charity,”  and  my  time  is  taken  up 
with  the  needs  of  my  three  nephews,  who 
are  by  turns  tolerant  or  persecuting,  as 
they  require  help  or  feel  their  independ¬ 
ence.  The  eldest,  Grant,  is  12  years  old. 
Sherman  is  10  and  Cleveland  is  just  seven. 
They  are  healthy  country  boys  who  go  to 
school  and  do  chores,  and  are  fond  of  ani¬ 
mals'-,  as  most  boys  are,  but  they  are  being 
brought  up  with  the  idea  that  all  women 
are  for  is  to  wait  on  the  men,  and  cater 
to  their  needs.  It’s  the  wrong  kind  of 
training,  but  young  America  of  to-day 
seems  brought  up  that  way.  So  when 
Brother  got  the  place  after  Father  bade 
the  world  and  his  little  girl  good-bye  there 
was  nothing  left  for  Charity  but  to  take 
a  back  seat  and  try  to  feel  that  she  earned 
her  food  and  clothing  by  long,  long  days 
of  Work  and  anxiety. 

When  the  boys  were  teething  and  when 
they  had  measles  it  was  Auntie  they  called 
for  to  bring  them  drinks,  and  shake  up 
the  pillows;  Auntie  who  had  to  keep  them 
from  getting  cold  during  recovery,  and  tell 
them  stories  while  she  darned  their  stock¬ 
ings.  They  were  much  easier  managed 
when  in  bed,  and  very  lovable  at  times,  hut 


I  found  often  that  it  was  what  Father 
used  to  call  “cupboard  love,”  though  I 
tried  to  shut  my  eyes  to  the  selfishness  of 
it,  and  fancy  that  they  really  loved  me  be¬ 
cause  I  was  Aunt  Charity,  and  had  been 
good  to  them  all  their  lives.  So  we  flat¬ 
ter  ourselves  with  our  friends  in  all  stages 
of  growth,  and  no  wonder  that  1  clung  to 
my  illusions,  for  I  had  nothing  else  left. 
Sometimes  in  the  dark  days  before  the 
children  came  1  could  not  banish  from  my 
mind  the  words:  "Lover  and  friend  hast 
thou  put  far  from  me;”  they  were  lonely 
years.  , 

But  the  boys  are  old  enough  now  to  as¬ 
sert  themselves,  and  begin  to  think  Auntie 
rather  a  back  number,  as  Grant  expresses 
it,  and  even  Cleveland  begins  to  see  un- 
failings,  as  he  suddenly  said  yesterday: 
"O  Auntie,  what  a  lot  of  gray  hairs  you 
have  got!”  I  knew  it  myself,  but  the 
child’s  tone  was  one  of  reproach,  and  1 
answered:  “I  can’t  help  it,  dear.”  It 
makes  one  feel  old  when  these  sharp 
>oung  eyes  pick  out  our  weaknesses  and 
faults.  When  Sherman  shrugs  his 
shoulders  with  a  giggle  and  says  Auntie’s 
mad,  1  feel  as  if  1  had  been  displaying 
childish  ill  temper  to  have  it  so  noticed 
and  commented  upon  by  the  children. 
And  so  1  try  to  “keep  sweet”  for  the  sake’ 
of  example,  for  how  can  I  expect  them 
to  be  pleasant  in  the  face  of  my  crossness? 

1  begged  of  Brother  a  bit  of  land  for  each 
of  the  boys,  and  planted  a  little  apple  tree 
in  each.  It  is  an  endless  interest  during 
the  Summer  months,  and  1  will  tell  the 
working  and  results  in  a  future  letter. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

Tlie  Bookshelf. 

1  he  Conqueror,  by  Gertrude  Atherton, 
is  among  the  books  now  issued  in  cheap 
form  in  Macmillan’s  Paper  Novel  Series. 
“The  Conqueror”  is  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  nowhere  can  one  find  a  more  vivid 
picture  of  his  early  West  Indian  years, 
his  entry  into  American  politics,  and  his 
brilliant  troubled  maturity,  than  in  this 
book.  We  visited  his  resting  place  in 
Trinity  Churchyard  the  other  day,  where 
he  lies  close  neighbor  to  Captain  Law¬ 
rence,  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  where  his 
modest  tomb  is  quite  overshadowed  by 
the  tall  effigy  of  James  Watts,  who,  after 
serving  King  George  as  last  Royal  Re¬ 
corder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  became 
a  faithful  worker  for  the  Revolutionary 
cause.  It  is  worth  while  to  read  “The 
Conqueror,”  not  only  because  it  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  novel,  hut  also  because  it  is  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  Revolution.  Published  by 
the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York; 
paper,  25  cents;  cloth,  $1.50. 

Limiting  the  Flies. — 1  find  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  plan  to  kill  every  fly  that  has  lived 
through  the  Winter  just  as  soon  as  they 
crawl  out  in  the  Spring.  In  this  way  1 
think  we  thin  the  Summer  crowd  by  kill¬ 
ing  the  parents  and  grandparents. 


o.  E.  B. 


Are  You  Chained 
ToThe  Wash  Tub 


f/ 


Whether  a  housekeeper  does 
her  own  washing  or  not  the 
worry  and  work  connected  with 
“  Blue  Monday”  literally  chain 
her  to  the  Wash-Tub.  We  can 
sever  the  chain.  Let  us  send 
you  the 


/ 


“1900" 


Ball 

Bearing 


Family  Washer 


P"  ET  ET  TP  I  A  I  Freight  prepaid.  No  money  or  promise  of  any  kind  is  rc- 

■  I\  EL.  EL  I  EE  I  Lt  quired.  Use  it  lor  thirty  days;  then  if  you  do  not  wish  to 
purchase  return  it  at  our  expense,  li  e  pay  the  JPreiyht  hath  ways. 
Unlike  all  other  washers,  the  “1900”  sends  the  water  through  the 
clothes  and  washesthetn  absolutely  clean  in  six  ■initiates  with  no  wear 
or  tear  on  the  garments  or  the  operator.  Perfectly  adjusted  Ball-Bearings 
do  lire  same  for  it  as  for  the  bicycle— make  it  work  with  little  effort. 

IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TO  YOU  FOR  THIRTY  DAYS 


(( 


Write  today  for  full  information  and  Free  Catalogue. 

1900”  Washer  Co.,  106  G  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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The  “  Strenuous  Day”  Again. 

Like  the  many  other  farmers'  wives 
who  read  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  article,  “A 
Woman’s  Strenuous  Day”  and  the  crit¬ 
icisms  upon  it.  The  view  of  the  matter 
taken  by  ‘‘One  Farmer’s  Wife”  struck. a 
responsive  chord  in  my  heart.  I  think 
there  are  a  great  many  farmers’  wives 
who  feel  as  she  does.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  help  very  much  outdoors,  as  I 
have  not  the  strength,  but  it  is  a  very 
great  pleasure  to  do  so,  especially  to  care 
for  horses  or  cows.  Poultry  1  do  not 
care  for,  and  as  we  keep  a  girl  most  of  the 
time  from  12  to  16  years  old,  she  is  able 
to  do  what  might  be  my  part  of  that.  This 
year  1  made  butter  from  three  cows  in 
order  to  raise  the  calves  on  skim-milk, 
and  how  1  enjoyed  seeing  them  grow!  I 
expect  some  of  the  hardest  workers  would 
think  I  had  an  easy  time,  but  I  find  my 
strength  taxed  at  many  times  of  the  year 
to  keep  things  running  smoothly,  as  1 
have  iwo  children  of  my  own,  a  girl  of 
seven  and  a  boy  of  five,  who  are  consid¬ 
ered  by  their  admiring  relations  as  very 
active.  There  are  women,  however  (have 
we  not  all  met  them?),  1  am  speaking  of 
farmers’  wives,  too,  who  seem  to  think 
Tanning  a  degrading  business.  If  you 
ask  them  any  question  about  their  crops 
or  stock  they  will  say:  “Oh!  I  am  sure  1 
don’t  know.  1  never  care  to  know  about 
such  things;  all  1  care  for  is  the  money 
that  comes  from  them.”  We  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  a  husband  to  tell  such  a  wife  all  his 
plans,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think 
there  are  just  as  many  husbands  who 
think  a  woman’s  business  is  in  the  house, 
and  even  though  they  may  be  glad  to  have 
them  help  outdoors,  still  never  consider 
the  wife  would  enjoy  knowing  about  the 
outdoor  affairs. 

I  think  a  farm  an  ideal  place  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  to  enjoy  living,  for  there  the  husband 
and  wife  are  near  each  other  for  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  time,  and  if  they  will  may 
be  a  help  to  each  other  in  their  work,  and 
what  lots  of  little  vacations  and  excur¬ 
sions  can  be  squeezed  in  between  times! 
Then  the  children — who  can  doubt  but 
that  the  child  who  spent  his  early  years 
playing  in  the  green  fields  will  have  pleas¬ 
anter  memories  than  he  who  was  reared 
between  brick  walls,  and  whose  playground 
was  the  city  streets? 

ANOTHER  FARMER’S  WIFE. 

Suggestions  in  Furnishings. 

Some  of  us  are  obliged  to  satisfy  our 
longing  for  hard-wood  floors  with  a  more 
or  less  imitation  border  around  our  art 
squares.  There  is  a  heavy  linoleum  “fill¬ 
ing”  sold  for  this  purpose  that  looks  like 
the  real  thing.  It  is  one  yard  wide  and 
may  be  bought  for  75  cents  a  yard.  Eigh¬ 
teen  inches  is  a  pretty  width  for  a  bor¬ 
der.  For  a  large  room,  say  17  x  14,  the 
border  would  cost  about  $7.  An  ingrain 
art  square  at  $15  makes  a  total  cost  of 
$22  for  a  floor  that  is  up-to-date  and 
easy  to  keep  clean.  The  linoleum  should 
at  first  be  simply  cut  in  strips  the  length 
and  width  of  the  room,  and  no  attempt 
made  to  fit  it  properly,  as  it  will  stretch 
some  with  time.  After  a  month,  or  six 
weeks,  it  may  be  fitted  up  close  to  the 
baseboard  and  the  corners  mitered  to  fit 
exactly;  just  a  tack  here  and  there  will 
be  sufficient  to  keep  it  flat. 

1  know  one  woman  who  painted  a  very 
successful  imitation  hard-wood  border 
around  her  room.  This  was,  of  course, 
harder  work  than  buying  it  by  the  yard, 
and  much  cheaper.  But  it  is  not  very 
hard  work  to  paint  a  plain  dark  border, 
or  even  entire  floors,  and  it  is  advisable 
to  have  bedrooms  thus  treated  for  Sum¬ 
mer — for  Winter  add  a  few  rugs.  Mat¬ 
ting  looks  cool  and  clean,  but  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  is  about  as  un¬ 
wholesome  as  a  carpet,  as  the  dust  and 
dirt  will  sift  through  it.  It  is  also  a  good 
hard  job  to  put  matting  down  neatly. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  home¬ 
made  rugs  is  that  it  takes  so  long  to  make 
them.  Very  pretty  ones  can  be  made. 
An  old  crimson  gown  knit  into  a  rug  is 


pleasing  to  the  eye  and  will  wear  for 
years ;  but  knitting  rugs  is  not  soul-re 
freshing  work,  and  unless  time  hangs 
very  heavily  don’t  do  it.  Carpet  rags  may 
be  turned  off  pretty  fast  on  the  machine, 
and  the  weaver  will  do  rugs  or  “art 
squares”  according  to  order.  For  country 
homes  they  are  in  excellent  taste. 

For  the  windows  ruffled  muslin  cur¬ 
tains  are  to  be  preferred  to  lace  ones. 
They  may  be  bought,  reauymade,  at  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50  a  pair.  At  the  latter 
price  you  get  a  good  grade  of  muslin,  well 
made  up,  that  will  of  course  outwear  the 
cheaper  grades.  The  very  newest  cur¬ 
tains  of  figured  swiss  are  not  ruffled,  but 
finished  with  a  wide  hem  edged  with  a 
Battenberg  braid  put  on  in  points.  They 
are  $2.50  per  pair,  and  could  be  made  at 
home  possibly  for  a  third  less.  It  is  a 
fancy  just  now  to  cut  the  curtains  off  even 
with  the  window  sill — the  strip  of  goods 
may  be  made  into  a  loop  and  bow,  with 
which  to  catch  the  curtains  back.  Turn 
over  the  top  enough  to  make  a  shirring, 
through  which  to  run  the  curtain  pole, 
and  be  sure  to  leave  a  double  ruffle  at  the 
top  as  wide  as  the  ruffle  on  the  edge  of 
curtain.  Printed  lawn  curtains  are  used 
for  bedrooms  with  toilet  sets  to  match. 
They  are  pretty  for  one  season  only;  the 
colors  are  sure  to  fade  when  laundered. 
Cheesecloth  at  five  cents  a  yard  will  do 
up  well  and  wear  for  years. 

Don’t  draw  down  the  blinds  in  your 
living-room  with  the  first  falling  shades 
of  evening.  Let  your  light  shine  out  and 
cheer  the  wayfaring  man. 

Plain  tinted  wallpapers  in  shades  of 
brown,  terra  cotta  or  dark  red  give  a  bet¬ 
ter  background  for  pictures  than  figured 
papers.  Good  pictures  are  more  to  be 
desired  than  fine  furniture.  Copies  of 
fine  bits  of  landscape  are  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and  simply  framed  they  add  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  living-room. 

DOCIA  DVKENS. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  waist  figured  shows  the  long 
drooping  shoulders  of  the  1S30  period. 
The  waist  consists  of  the  yoke,  in  two 
portions,  fronts,  back  and  box  pleat.  The 
yoke  is  shaped  by  means  of  shouldet 
seams  and  the  full  blouse  portion  and 
sleeves  are  joined  to  its  lower  edge.  The 
box  pleat  is  joined  to  the  right  front  and 


4747  Shirt  Waist,  1030  Style. 

32  to  40  bust. 

laps  over  on  to  the  left  and  the  neck  is 
finished  with  a  stock.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  i.- 
4 )4  yards  21  inches  wide,  3)4  yards  2". 
inches  wide  or  2 %  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  yards  of  banding  2)4  inches  wide 
to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  4747 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  4f 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Kilted  skirts  are  now  a  favorite  model 
This  one  has  the  merit  of  being  so 
planned  as  to  keep  the  pleats  nearly 


straight  and  to  avoid  all  danger  of  sag¬ 
ging.  The  model  is  made  of  nut  brown 
Sicilian  mohair  stitched  with  silk,  but  all 
materials  in  vogue  for  suits  and  skirts  are 
equally  appropriate.  The  skirt  is  cut  in 
twenty-one  gores,  there  being  a  pleat  at 
the  edge  of  each  which  completely  con¬ 
ceals  liie  seam,  and  is  laid  in  flat  inverted 
pleats  at  the  back.  In  order  to  get  the 
nest  results  it  is  basted  together  and 
stitched  flat  on  indicated  lines  as  illus¬ 
trated,  faced  and  finally  bound  together  at 
the  seams.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  13(4  yards 
i  I  to  27  inches  wide  or  7)4  yards  44  inches 


22  to  30  waist. 

wide  when  material  has  figure-  or  nap; 
13 ‘4  yards  21,  in  yards  27  or  6)4  yards  4-t 
inches  wide  when  material  lias  neither 
figure  nor  nap.  l  ire  pattern  4749  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch 
waist  measure ;  price  10  cents. 

The  collarless  jacket  marks  the  seasoi 
for  young  girls  as  well  as  for  grown  folk 
atrd  no  better  model  is  shown  than  this 
one  with  seams  that  extend  to  the 
shoulders  at  front  and  back.  The  mode! 
for  the  drawing  is  made  of  tan  colored 
cloth  with  bandings  of  fancy  braid  and 
handsome  pearl  buttons  overlaid  witl 
gold,  but  all  the  materials  used  for  jackets 


4714  blisses’  Collarless  Jacket, 
1 2  to  1 6  years, 


suit  the  model  equally  well.  The  man¬ 
dolin  sleeves  are  new  and  fashionable,  but 
plain  ones  can  be  substituted.  The  jacket 
consists  of  fronts  and  side-fronts,  back 
and  side-backs,  with  double  under-arm 
gores  that  allow  of  careful  and  successfid 
fitting.  The  mandolin  sleeves  are  made  ii 
one  piece  each,  but  the  plain  ones  consist 
of  uppers  and  tinders  in  coat  style.  Th< 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  (14  years)  is  3)4  yards  27  inches 
wide,  2  yards  44  inches  wide  or  1  ‘4  yard( 
52  inches  wide.  The  pattern  4714  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years  o' 
age ;  price  10  cents. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tilts 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


No  Dessert 
More  Attractive 

Why  use  gelatine  and 
spend  hours  soaking, 
sweetening,  flavoring 
and  coloring  when 

Je!l-0 

produces  better  results  in  two  minutes? 
Everything  in  the  package.  Simply  add  hot 
water  and  set  to  cool.  It’s  perfection.  A  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  housewife.  No  trouble,  less  ex¬ 
pense.  '  Try  it  to-day.  In  Four  Fruit  Fla¬ 
vors:  Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry.  At  grocers.  10c. 
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ENMANSHIP,  TELEGRAPH! 

Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and  Type¬ 
writing  thoroughly  taught  at  KAST¬ 
MAN.  OutUt.  for  Home  Study,  #5. 

Insure  a  beautiful  hand  Situations  for 
all  graduates.  Special  offer  to  write  now. 
Catalog  free.  C.  G.  Uaiues,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y 
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TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  TELEPHONE  I. INK. 
Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  and  absolutely  guaranteed 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT . 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line 
Largo  Catalog  No.  9  FREE. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  E1EC.  C0„ 
Meriden,  Conn,,  U.  S.  A, 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


$5.18  BIG  REFRIGERATOR 

Finest  zinc  lined  hardwood  re¬ 
frigerator  only  $5.18-  equal  to 
most  $10.00  refrigerators.  For 

our  Immense  lino  of  refrigerators 
and  Ice  chests,  the  most  Improved 
styles,  greatest  capacity,  greatest 
ice  savers,  description  of  our  per¬ 
fect  dry  cold  alt-  circulation,  bind¬ 
ing  guarantee,  trial  offer,  etc., 
write  for  our  FREE  REFRIGER¬ 
ATOR  CATALOGUE.  Address, 

Sears, Roebuck  &  Co., Chicago 


WIRE-SI.40  Per  100  Lbs. 

Smooth  galvanized  wire, put  up  1U0 
lbs.  to  a  bale,  lengtliB  running  up  to 
2f)0fC.  No.  14  guage,  per  100  lbs.  (1.40. 
Write  for  prices  on  other  gauges. 
Fence  staples,  per  100  lbs.. *2.00.  Wire 
nails, mixed  in  a  keg.  per  100  lbs.,  (1.60. 
Barbed  wire,  per  lOOlbs.,  (2.115.  Poultry 
netting,  steel  fence. etc.,  at  low  prices. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  E, 
on  merchandise  of  all  kinds  from 
Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
CHICAGO  HOC8K  WRECKING  CO.,  West  85l!i  Sc  Iron  Sts., Chicago 


5%  Why  Less? 

I’er  Annum 

Assets 
#1,700,000 
Surplus  niul 
l'rofits 
#>i  60,000 

WK  should  like  to  have  you  invest!* 
TT  «ate  thoroughly  the  merits  of  our 
iu vestment  —  examine  our  record — 
and  the  earnings  made  during  the 
past  l**n  years  by  methods  free  from 
speculative  dangers.  We  are  certain 
we  can  prove  to  your  satisfaction 
that  your  savings  should  earn  6  p.c. 
per  aim  uni,  at  (lie  same  time  l  e  ahso- 
1  ulely  safe.  The  INDUSTKI  A  L  pays 
•>  p.  e.  per  annum — vour  money  may 
l»e  withdrawn  ai  any  time  ami  bear 
earnings  f-  r  each  day  invested.  Write 
for  particulars  and  endorsement  of 
prominent  clergymen,  prufecsional 
and  Imsiness  men. 

INDUSTKI  A I.  SA  VINOS  X  LOAN  CO. 

1134  Bkoahway,  New  York. 

L  J  PM  ■  J 

wy 

THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


Price, 

$1  EACH. 


Discount  Dozen 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round,  Strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  i  n  price, 
highest  i  n  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence,  Reap- 
proved  Jan.  25th, 
1903.  Orders 
promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct  to  the  fanner. 
II.  K  HKSSLKR  GO.,  Factory  No.  8,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Cirru’c f* 
sent  Free. 


Rural  mail  Box. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

DON’T  COST  MUCH. 

Write  for  He  (keen  Catalogue. 


EVERY  FARMER  KNOWS  IT’S 

“The  Phone  to  Own” 
No.  49 

Lightning  Arresters. 

SURE  PROTECTION. 


KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


July  9, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARKETS 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  July  5, 
1904 : 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 
inspection,  $1.00%.  Corn,  54.  Oats,  45. 
Rye,  70.  Barley,  47. 

FEED. — Spring  bran,  200-Ib  sacks,  $22@ 
24  ;  standard  middlings,  $24@2G ;  Hour  mid¬ 
dlings,  $29. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. — Hay,  prime,  95;  No. 
1,  U0@92%  ;  No.  2,  80@85 ;  No.  3,  65@75. 
Clover,  mixed,  05 ;  clover,  55.  Marsh,  50@ 
55.  Straw,  long  rye,  70@80.  Oat,  40@50. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  two 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  20-cent  freight 
zone. 

BUTTER.  —  Creamery,  13@18J4  ;  State 
dairy,  13(y)17 ;  factory,  11@13%  ;  imitation 
creamery,  13(q)15 ;  renovated,  10@15 ;  pack¬ 
ing  stock,  10^12%. 

CHEESE. — Full  cream,  7%  @9;  skims,  3@ 
5. 

EGGS. — Fancy  selected  white,  20@21 ;  fair 
to  prime,  18@19 ;  Western  and  Southern  sec¬ 
onds  to  firsts,  14<§H7 ;  checks,  10. 

DRIED  FRUITS. — Apples,  evaporated,  4@ 
7 ;  sun  dried,  2@4  ;  chops,  100  lbs,  $2@2.25 ; 
cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.50@1.70.  Rasp¬ 
berries,  25.  Huckleberries,  12@14.  Black¬ 
berries,  4@5. 

FRESH  FRUITS.— Apples,  choice  to  fancy, 
$2.75(^3.25.  Peaches,  carrier,  $1@1.50. 
Plums,  carrier,  $1.25@2.50.  Pears,  Le  Coiite, 
bbl.,  $4@5.50.  Strawberries,  qt.,  6@18. 
Blackberries,  7@10.  Huckleberries,  G@10. 
Gooseberries,  7@8.  Black  caps,  pt.,  5@C. 
Red  raspberries,  pt.,  6<ji)8.  Currants,  qt.,  8@ 
10.  Cherries,  lb,  G@14.  Muskmelons,  crate, 
$1@2.50.  Watermelons,  100,  $15@40. 

VEGETABLES. — Potatoes,  Southern,  No. 
1,  $1.50@2;  lower  grades,  $l(cf*1.25.  Aspar¬ 
agus,  prime,  doz.  bunches,  $2.25@3 ;  short 
and  culls,  75@$1.50.  Beets,  new,  100  bunches, 
$1@1.50.  Carrots,  100  bunches,  $1@1.25. 
Cabbage,  new,  bbl.  crate,  60@$1.25.  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Southern,  bbl.,  $1.50@2.25.  Egg  plants, 
bu.  box,  $1.25@2.  Kale,  bbl.,  40@50.  Lettuce, 
bbl.,  25(&$1.  Onions,  Texas,  bu.  crate,  $1.50 
(a  2;  nearby,  %-bbl.  basket,  $1.50@2.  Pep¬ 
pers,  bu.  carrier,  $1. 50(^2.  Peas,  1-3-bbl. 
basket,  25@50.  String  beans,  %-bbl.  basket, 
25@27.  Radishes,  100  bunches,  25@75. 
Squash,  Summer,  50@$1.50.  Turnips,  ruta 
baga,  bbl.,  $1.25@1.75 ;  white,  100  bunches, 
$1.  Tomatoes,  bu.  box  or  carrier,  $1@2.50. 

HOPS.— New  York  State,  1903,  26@35 ; 
Pacific  coast,  1903,  24(0*30;  olds,  9({J14  ;  Ger¬ 
man,  1903,  57(£fG4. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50@2.90  ;  pea, 
$1.50@1.82%  ;  red  kidney,  $2.50^2.90;  white 
kidney,  $2.85(^2.90  ;  yellow  eye,  $2.55@2.G0  ; 
lima,  California,  $2.40. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Fowls,  lb,  11  ;  chickens., 
1G@18;  roosters,  G;  turkeys,  10;  ducks,  pair, 
40<y.'80 ;  geese,  pair,  90@$1.25;  pigeons,  pair, 
25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY. — Turkeys,  12@15  ; 
broilers,  fancy,  lb,  25@30 ;  fowls,  10@11%  ; 
squabs,  doz.,  $L50@2.75. 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. — Calves,  G 
(7tJ8;  pork,  G@G%. 

BARKS,  ROOTS  AND  HERBS. — Prices 
previously  given  have  been  the  going  prices 
in  New  York;  that  is,  what  wholesalers 
charge  smaller  dealers.  Prices  paid  producers 
vary  largely  owing  to  quality,  etc.,  and  are 
generally  a  matter  of  individual  bargaining. 
So  many  have  asked  for  quotations  on  rough 
stock  at  first  hand  that  the  figures  hereafter 
given  will  as  nearly  as  possible  represent 
what  producers  may  expect  to  get  for  stuff 
of  fair  quality.  Elm,  lb,  10@22;  wild  cherry, 
lb,  2(q*3  ;  sassafras,  lb,  3@5  ;  cascara  sagrada, 
lb,  6@9 ;  sage,  lb,  2@3 ;  ginseng,  lb,  $3.50(^ 

5 ;  Virginia  snake  root,  lb,  1S@21. 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  on  fertilizing 
chemicals  are  intended  to  cover  the  range 
from  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  New 
York:  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $40@50 ;  dried 
blood,  $52@55  ;  ground  bone,  $25@28 ;  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  $36@45  ;  sulphate  of  potash, 
$44@50 ;  kainit,  $11@13 ;  acid  phosphate, 
$12@15 ;  copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  5%  ; 
sulphur  flour  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  3 ;  liver  of 
sulphur,  in  50Tb  lots,  lb,  14 ;  water 
glass  (silicate  of  soda),  small  lots,  lb,  15@30. 

LIVE  STOCK. — Calves,  $4@6.25.  Sheep, 
$2.75^)4.25.  Lambs,  $4.75@7.65. 


MARKET  NEWS 

Wool. — Business  is  improving.  Some  large 
mills  have  been  buying  heavily  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  strong.  Fine  washed  Michigan  delaine 
has  sold  at  31  cents;  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
No.  1,  32;  unwashed  lower  grades,  23  to  26. 
Territory  wools  run  from  14  to  20  cents. 

Apple  Futures. — Some  of  the  papers  rep¬ 
resenting  the  apple  dealers  have  seen  their 
annual  double-leaded  vision  of  apple  trees 
loaded  with  marketable  fruit,  and  they  are 
already  talking  40  or  50  cents  a  barrel  for 
choice  apples.  We  have  seen  fine  Baldwins 
and  Northern  Spies  sold  at  this  price,  but  it 
was  in  a  year  when  the  apple  sections  had  a 
heavier  setting  than  this  season,  and  before 
cither  export  or  domestic  trade  had  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  its  present  proportions.  To  cry 
"big  crop”  every  year,  regardless  of  the  facts, 


upsets  all  confidence  in  the  buying  element 
and  usually  tends  to  harden  rather  than  de¬ 
press  prices,  as  those  having  apples  to  sell 
discount  the  big  crop  talk  even  more  than  it 
deserves.  There  was  a  time  when  a  buyer 
could  go  into  a  neighborhood  and  by  smooth 
talking  get  apples  at  two-thirds  their  value 
or  less,  but  this  does  not  happen  so  often 
now,  when  reliable  crop  statistics  may  be  had 
through  the  press  and  fruit  growers’  asso¬ 
ciations. 

Cotton  prices  are  getting  down  somewhere 
near,  hard  bottom  again,  and  within  reach  of 
the  manufacturing  interests.  During  the  past 
week  current  prices  dropped  a  trifle  below 
11  cents.  This  goes  to  show  that  natural 
causes  and  manufacturing  interests  are  in 
the  end  quite  sure  to  upset  the  plans  of 
wildcat  speculators.  The  speculation  of  the 
past  year  lias  put  millions  into  the  pockets 
of  some  and  thrown  others  into  bankruptcy. 
Some  planters  have  actually  got  a  share  of 
the  high  prices  that  have  prevailed,  but  in 
most  cases  the  professional  speculator  and 
small  dealer  have  made  the  money  rather 
than  the  producer.  A  loss  and  gain  account 
of  all  features  of  cotton  operations  for  the 
past  two  years  would  show  the  loss  side  to 
be  far  the  greater.  Many  mills  In  this  coun¬ 
try  have  been  forced  to  close  or  run  on  part 
time  because  they  could  not  pay  the  prices 
asked  for  raw  material,  held  above  its  manu¬ 
facturing  value.  The  closing  of  a  large  mill 
for  no  other  reason  than  this  is  a  serious 
affair.  It  turns  a  lot  of  industrious  workers 
out  of  a  job,  brings  suffering  to  famines, 
throws  a  wet  cloth  over  all  other  lines  of 
business  in  the  community  and  ties  up'  the 
capital  of  men  who,  while  not  manufacturers 
from  philanthropic  purposes,  are  willing,  as 
employers  of  labor,  to  distribute  a  share  of 
their  income  rather  than  pocketing  it  all. 
The  outrageous  artificial  prices  have  hit  our 
export  trade  worse  than  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  European  mill  men  who  have  previous¬ 
ly  depended  upon  getting  American  cotton  at 
a  living  price  are  quite  naturally  looking  to 
other  sources  suited  to  cotton  growing  in  Asia 
and  Africa.  A  field  of  growing  cotton  has  a 
certain  value,  based  on  the  investment  and 
labor  put  into  it.  Every  operation,  picking, 
ginning,  baling,  hauling  to  shipping  point, 
spinning  and  weaving,  adds  to  this  value. 
There  is  good  reason  why  cotton  cloth  should 
he  worth  more  than  the  raw  cotton,  because 
value  has  been  put  into  it  all  along.  The 
speculator  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the 
cotton.  He  sells  it  in  the  same  form  that  he 
bought  It  and  in  most  cases  never  sees  it  at 
all.  Yet  in  a  day  he  may  make  more  out  of 
it  than  all  others  combined,  from  planter  to 
dealer  in  the  finished  cloth.  In  order  to  get 
cotton  cloth  we  must  have  the  planter,  the 
truly  legitimate  handler,  the  mill  man,  spin¬ 
ner  and  weaver.  Take  away  any  one  and  the 
chain  is  broken.  But  the  speculator  of  the 
type  referred  to  is  a  parasite  on  business. 
His  constant  aim  is  to  upset  prices  based  on 
supply  and  demand  and  pocket  a  good  “wad” 
in  the  scramble.  lie  plays  into  the  hands  of 
the  farmer  when  there  is  most  in  it  for  him 
in  that  way,  but  the  farming  interests  always 
suffer  from  his  disturbances.  When  some 
other  fellow  shark  overpowers  and  puts  him 
iu  a  business  grave  there  are  no  mourners. 
It  is  said  that  he  must  be  a  “smart  man”  to 
be  able  to  control  the  cotton  market  as  some 
of  them  have,  but  he  is  no  smarter  than  many 
manufacturers  and  other  dealers  who,  if  they 
were  willing  to  throw  all  true  business  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  dogs  and  sail  in  as  he  does  could 
outwit  him  at  his  own  game.  w.  w.  h. 

Bridge-Gjiaeting.— As  a  rule,  the  waxing 
and  wrapping  of  the  bridged  section  com¬ 
pletes  the  job.  The  cloth  usually  rots  off  and 
causes  no  trouble.  If  linen  bandages  are 
used,  however,  they  may  become  so  tight,  if 
the  trees  are  young  and  growth  is  rather 
rapid,  as  to  lace  the  stem  in  an  objectionable 
manner.  “Tight  lacing”  should  be  avoided. 
When  the  bridges  have  taken  the  bandages 
can  be  slit.  Iu  my  own  experience  I  do  not 
find  that  bandages  are  necessary  as  a  rule. 

1  prefer  to  wax  the  lower  and  upper  extrem¬ 
ities  thoroughly  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Where 
large  trees  have  been  girdled  and  the  bearing 
wood  is  perfectly  dead,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
paint  this  before  inserting  the  scions.  The 
scions  will  not  unite  with  the  wood,  at  any 
rate,  and  the  painting  protects  it  from  wood- 
destroying  fungi.  JOHN  CRAIG. 


BOOK  BARGAINS. 

A  few  slielf-worn  copies  of  the  following 
20-cent  pamphlets  will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of 
any  six  for  25  cents  or  the  whole  10  for  40 
cents : 

Canning  and  Preserving,  Young;  How  to 
Plant  a  Place,  Long ;  Silo  and  Silage,  A.  J. 
Cook ;  Ensilage  and  Silo,  Colling'wood ;  Fruit 
Packages,  Powell ;  Accidents  and  Emergen¬ 
cies,  Groff ;  Country  Roads,  Powell ;  The  New 
Botany,  Beal ;  Milk  Making  and  Marketing, 
Fowler ;  Tuberous  Begonias. 


The  Warfare  on  Mosquitoes. 

Reader  (No  Address). — I  noticed  a  para¬ 
graph  in  Brevities,  to  the  effect  that  the  Jap¬ 
anese  were  seeking  information  about  de¬ 
stroying  mosquitoes.  I  would  like  to  learn 
an  effective  method  of  destroying,  or  doing 
awayr  with  mosquitoes,  as  I  was  annoyed  a 
great  deal  by  them  last  Summer. 

Ans. — In  New  Jersey  and  localities  in 
other  States  an  organized  warfare  against 
mosquitoes  is  going  on.  This  insect  has 
certain  iixed  habits.  It  breeds  in  water 
or  low  undrained  places — the  young  being 
the  well  known  “wrigglers”  seen  in  stag¬ 
nant  water.  In  fighting  the  mosquitoes 
efforts  are  made  to  prevent  their  breeding 
and  to  kill  the  young  on  a  large  scale.  All 
low,  damp  places  are  drained  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  all  bodies  of  stagnant  water 
are  covered  with  oil.  A  thin  film  of  this 
oil  in  the  water  kills  the  wrigglers  when 
they  rise  to  the  surface,  as  they  must 
often  do  for  air.  Thus  it  is  possible  to 
kill  off  the  mosquitoes  only  where  all  low 
places  and  stagnant  pools  can  be  con¬ 
trolled.  A  cistern  or  some  small  pond  left 
without  the  oil  might  furnish  enough  of 
the  pests  to  plague  a  whole  town.  In  some 
parts  of  the  East  whole  districts  have 
been  freed  from  the  pests  by  controlling 
the  breeding  places  in  this  way. 


“Well,  supposing  she  did  throw  you 
over  because  you  had  lost  your  money — 
there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it.”  “That’s  poor  consola¬ 
tion,.  Miss  Trixie,  for  a  fellow  who’s  lost 
his  bait.” — Tit-Bits. 

“John,”  asked  the  lawyer’s  wife,  who 
had  recently  taken  up  the  health-culture 
fad,  “is  it  best  to  lie  on  the  right  side  or 
the  left  side?”  “My  dear,”  replied  the 
legal  luminary,  “if  one  is  on  the  right 
side  it  isn’t  usually  necessary  to  lie  at 
all.” — Woman’s  Journal. 


Oldest  Commission  XlVSiV."..: 

eggs.  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWAKD,302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries 
Butter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot- 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  8t«  New  York. 


ATTENTION  "K, VJi* 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty. 
1  HER/,.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St..  New  York. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  orsmall. 
Improved  and  unimproved:  timber  and  other  lands. 
Best  fruit  growing  section;  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  In  the  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate. 
Varied  products:  great  profits.  For  State  map  and 
valuable  reports  free,  address, 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


P I  D  U C  For  Heh  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
7  Anlnd  Write  J.  D.  s.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE 

7SO  ACRE  FARM,  Madison  County,  Illinois, 
about  5!^  miles  East  of  Granite  City,  on  North  side  or 
Collinsville  Hoad,  leading  from  Granite  City  to  Col¬ 
linsville,  and  about  4  miles  West  of  Collinsville,  and 
about  8  or  IU  miles  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  someli 
miles  from  Union  Stock  Yards  in  East  St  Louis.  This 
farm  Is  in  the  American  bottom,  about  (410  known  as 
first  bottom  land,  200  acres  second  bottom  land,  being 
the  richest  land  in  the  world.  About  000  acres  under 
cultivation.  200  acres  in  Woods,  and  Lake  of  about 
25  acres  All  this  land  can  be  drained  and  leveed  to 
protect  It  from  high  water. 

Description  of  the  land:  There  are  about  15  acres 
of  old  orchard.  35  to  40  acres  in  Irish  potatoes  and  25 
to  30  in  sweet  corn ;  35  to 40 ar res  in  oats:  50  to  60  acres 
In  wheat;  75  to  100  acres  in  corn;  there  are  about  20 
head  of  hogs;  20  to  21  head  of  horses  and  mules. 
Plows  and  cult  ivato-s  sufficient  to  cultivate  the  land, 
all  comparatively  new.  This  land  can  be  made  a  very 
One  stock  and  dairy  farm,  and  also  of  gardening  and 
vegetables,  as  it  is  easy  access  to  St.  Louis  and  East 
St.  Louis  and  GraniteCity.lil.  Beingonly  about!!  miles 
from  Union  Stock  Yards,  cattle  can  be  bought  and 
fattened  on  this  place  and  shipped  at  a  nominal  cost 
of  10c.  per  head  from  the  farm  to  the  stock  yards. 
The  land  in  this  neighborhood  and  adjacent  is  held 
from  $150  io  8500  an  acre.  The  owner  will  sell  this 
farm  at  a  bargain,  as  lie  is  not  able  on  account  of 
other  business  to  run  it.  Apply  in  person  or  write, 
T.  G  WATTS,  lOUU  Chestnut  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MONEr-MAKING  FARMS. 

in  New  England  along  the  sparkling  lakes  or  by  the 
sea:  comfortable  buildings,  stock,  tools  and  growing 
crops  included;  5  to  1,00b  acres,  $500  to  $10,000;  a  few 
on  easy  terms  to  settle  estates  quickly;  Illustrated 
lists  with  reliable  lnformatiomof  soils,  crops,  markets, 
climate,  etc.,  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STROUT,  Farm 
Agency  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  8t.,  New  York  City,  or 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass  ,  or  Portland,  Me. 


Mrs.  Nuwed:  “Here’s  the  bread  I 
started  to  make  to-day.  Isn’t  it  too  an¬ 
noying?”  Mr.  Nuwed:  “Why,  it  isn’t 
baked  at  all.”  Mrs.  Nuwed :  “I  know  it 
isn’t;  that’s  just  it;  I  put  plenty  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  in  it,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  worked." — Philadelphia  Press. 


REAL- ESTATE  WANTED 

to  supply  the  wants  of  CASH  BUYERS.  SELLERS 
and  EXCHANGERS  advertising  in  our  JOURNAL 
each  mouth.  Subscribers  can  write  to  these  adver¬ 
tisers  and  make  their  own  deals  FREE.  Ours  is  the 
best,  largest  and  most  reliable  real  estate  magazine 
published,  and  Is  now  In  its  fourth  year.  Has  good 
stories,  news  and  current  topics.  Circulation  covers 
U.  8.,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Hawaii,  3  months 
trial  25c.,  3  yrs.  $1.  U.  8.  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL, 
171  W.  Brighton  Ave..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  children  cross?  No.  It’s  your  / 

1  \ 

1  liver  that’s  cross.  Use  a  good  pill —  X 

lifers  | 

rNew  York  State  Fair1 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  5-10,  1904. 

$65,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses, 

The  agricultural  display  will  exceed  all  former  exhibitions  In  quality  and  variety. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

will  be  one  of  ihe  most  interesting  features  of  the  fair.  A  third  prize  has  been  added  In  t  he  Sheep 

and  Swine  Departments. 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock. 

New  coops  have  been  put  in  and  more  prizes  than  last  year  are  offered. 

The  Implement  Display 

will  exceed  the  unusual  tine  exhibitof  last  year.  This  department  is  receiving  more  attention  each 
year  from  t  he  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  interest  the  ladies  as  new  classes  have  been  added  bringing  the  department  up  to  date. 

Farm  Produce. 

Thisdisplay  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  fair. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

will  be  up  to  its  usual  high  standard  and  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 


will  interestall  who  attend  the  fair.  The  fruit  designs  will  be  an  attractive  feature  in  itself.  The 
Flower  display  will  equal  any  exhibit  ever  given  at  the  fair.  Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department 
close  August  8th;  In  all  other  departments  August  29th  except  machinery,  which  closes  on  Sept.  5th- 

Send  For  Prize  List. 
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JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

Prizes  aie  awarded  this  week  as  follows: 

The  Coming  Farmer. 

The  tendency  of  farm  life  Is  In  the  right 
direction.  The  extension  of  railway,  tele¬ 
phone,  mail  and  other  facilities  that  make 
large  communities  intimate  has  done  much 
to  bring  the  people  of  the  country  Into 
closer  social  relation.  The  improvement  in 
machinery  and  methods  have  made  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  farm  much  easier.  What  is  still 
needed  more  than  anything  else  is  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  system— a  system  by  which  the 
affairs  of  life  can  be  harmonized  so  as  to 
have  time  for  work  and  time  for  recreation 
and  intercourse.  A  larger  degree  of  socia¬ 
bility  would  beget  greater  personal  pride 
and  would  be  a  strong  incentive  for  the  com¬ 
mon  accomplishments  of  life.  It  would  in 
spire  a  greater  attention  to  the  beautifying 
of  country  homes  and  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  orderly,  attractive  country 
houses. 

The  older  generation  of  farmers  counted 
too  much  on  icork  and  too  little  on  manage¬ 
ment.  The  younger  generation  should  see 
to  it  that  the  science  of  farming  is  acquired 
through  the  best  medium  available.  A  little 
knowledge  may  save  much  labor.  There  Is 
no  more  independent  or  desirable  position  for 
the  man  of  average  ability  than  that  of  a 
manager  farmer.  And  that  is  a  post  to 
which  every  capable  farmer’s  son  may  rea¬ 
sonably  aspire. — Kansas  City.,  Mo.,  Star. 

A  Horse  Trade, 

Darwin  C.  Frye,  a  Montezumian  who  deals 
in  horse  flesh,  is  not  at  all  nice  In  his  deal¬ 
ings  with  other  men.  Frye,  who,  it  is 
charged  in  an  action  for  replevin  that  was 
commenced  against  him  before  Justice  Whe¬ 
lan  this  morning,  used  a  strong  arm  game 
and  secured  a  horse  yesterday  from  Ida 
Metross.  Mrs.  Metross  and  her  husband  are 
residents  of  Auburn,  and  Mrs.  M.  was  the 
owner  of  a  good  horse,  valued  at  $100.  Yes¬ 
terday  her  husband  drove  the  animal  to 
Montezuma  and  while  there  met  Frye.  The 
Montezumian  asked  Metross  to  trade,  and 
the  latter,  so  the  story  goes,  said  that  he 
could  not  “swap,  as  the  horse  belonged  to 
his  wife.” 

“Oh,  yes,  you  can,”  Frye  is  alleged  to 
have  made  reply.  “I’ll  give  you  two  for 
one.” 

This  being  a  good  inducement,  Metross 
thought  he  would  see  what  he  would  draw. 
A  horse  was  brought  from  Frye's  barn,  and 
the  Metross  animal  was  unhitched,  the  Frye 
horse  being  placed  in  the  thills.  Metross 
started  to  drive  the  animal  for  a  trial,  and 
(he  horse  from  the  marshes  at  once  balked. 
Then  Metross  wanted  the  other  horse  back, 
saying  that  he  would  not  trade.  “But  you 
have  traded,”  Frye  told  him,  and  then  when 
Metross  attempted  to  enter  the  barn,  the 
marsh  man,  so  it  is  alleged,  knocked  the 
man  from  Aurelius  down,  and  continued  to 
do  this  several  times  until  Metross  tired  of 
it,  and  went  his  way. 

During  last  night  Frye  departed  from 
Montezuma  and  took  the  Metross  horse  and 
five  others  along  with  him.  Metross  went 
before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Whelan  and 
made  application  for  an  order  for  Frye’s 
arrest  in  a  civil  action  for  the  replevin  of 
the  Metross  equine.  The  court  granted  the 
order. — Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Advertiser. 

Who  Is  Old? 

Reminiscing  is  said  to  be  an  Indication 
of  age.  There  is  no  such  actuality  as  age. 
It  Is  said  that  a  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels 
and  a  woman  is  as  old  as  she  looks.  Age  is 
a  condition  of  the  mind.  One  may  be  old  at 
.10  or  young  at  90.  You  see  some  people 
young  in  years  going  around  with  a  dyspep¬ 
tic  look  and  guarded  steps.  They  are  old. 
There  is  no  buoyancy  of  nature  to  keep  them 
young.  An  old  lady  of  70  says  she  doesn’t 
call  herself  old.  “I  never  shall,”  said  she, 
“until  I  reach  a  time  of  life  when  I  can’t 
be  of  use  to  others.”  That  is  the  spirit  of 
blooming  youth.  We  read  in  the  papers 
about  William  Smith,  of  Arlington  Heights, 
Mass.,  who,  although  96  years  of  age,  is 
writing  letters  to  a  paper  about  life  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  and  who  is  as 
clear  mentally  as  he  was  a  half  century  ago. 
We  read,  too,  about  James  B.  McGregor,  of 
North  Newport,  in  this  State,  who  if  he 
lives  to  the  sixth  day  of  September  will 
round  out  the  103d  year  of  his  life.  He  at¬ 
tends  to  the  gardening,  wields  a  paint  brush, 
and  does  other  work  with  an  energy  that  is 
wonderful  for  his  years.  How,  in  the  face 
of  such  Instances,  can  one  accurately  esti¬ 
mate  age  simply  by  the  passing  of  years? — 
Foster’s  Democrat. 


“For  10  years,”  observed  the  new  board¬ 
er,  “my  habits  were  as  regular  as  clock¬ 
work.  I  rose  on  the  stroke  of  6 ;  half  an 
hour  later  was  at  breakfast ;  at  7  I  was  at 
work ;  dined  at  1 ;  had  supper  at  6 ;  and 
was  in  bed  at  9:30.  Ate  only  plain  food, 
and  hadn’t  a  day’s  illness  all  the  time.” 
“Dear  me!”  said  a  hearer  in  sympathetic 
tones,  “and  what  were  you  in  for?” — 
Credit  Lost. 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

Can  you  tell  me  if  a  daughter-in-law  can 
get  pay  for  taking  care  of  a  father-in-law, 
and  how  much?  She  took  care  at  request  of 
the  other  children.  Are  land  contracts  out¬ 
lawed,  and  in  how  long  a  time?  e.  s.  h. 
Ohio. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  direct  answer 
to  this  query,  because  the  facts  are  not 
sufficiently  stated  in  detail.  If  the  father- 
in-law  requests  his  daughter-in-law  to 
expend  time  and  services  in  his  care,  he 
would  ordinarily  be  liable  therefore.  If, 
however,  the  services  were  rendered  with¬ 
out  his  direct  request,  and  as  a  matter  of 
duty  toward  him  as  a  member  of  the 
family,  it  might  well  be  held  that  payment 
for  these  services  was  not  contemplated 
between  the  parties,  in  which  case  a  re¬ 
covery  could  not  be  had.  If  the  other 
children  of  the  father-in-law  request  his 
daughter-in-law  to  render  these  services, 
and  promise  to  pay  for  them,  there  would 
be  no  doubt  as  to  their  liability  to  pay. 

It  is  purely  a  question  of  contract; 
whether  the  parties  who  requested  the 
services  to  be  rendered  did  promise  to 
pay  for  them.  Such  a  promise  can  be  im¬ 
plied  from  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  request  was  made,  even  though  no  di¬ 
rect  promise  to  pay  was  ever  given.  It  is 
impossible  to  answer  the  question  more 
directly  wiithout  knowing  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  the  services  were 
rendered. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  question 
the  same  difficulty  exists,  on  account  of  its 
indefiniteness.  If  E.  S.  H.  purchases 
lands  under  a  written  contract,  paying 
down  a  part  of  the  purchase  price,  the 
remainder  of  the  purchase  price  to  be  paid 
at  a  specified  date,  when  the  deed  was  to 
be  delivered,  (which  is  the  ordinary 
case),  then  the  contract  would  become 
outlawed  in  the  course  of  time.  Under 
the  laws  of  New  York,  such  a  contract, 
if  under  seal,  would  not  be  barred  until 
20  years  after  the  time  fixed  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  remainder  of  the  purchase 
money.  Under  the  Ohio  law  it  would 
seem  that  it  would  be  barred  in  15  years. 
If  the  purchaser  went  into  possession  un¬ 
der  the  contract  and  is  now  in  possession 
the  situation  would  be  different,  for  an 
action  to  recover  real  property  must  be 
brought  within  20  years  after  the  cause 
of  action  accrues. 

Cider  and  Milk  Cellars. 

N.  W.,  Ionia,  Ont. — I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  keeping  milk  in  cel¬ 
lar.  The  cellar  was  cleaned  and  white¬ 
washed,  and  still  the  cream  made  strong  but¬ 
ter.  Would  several  barrels  of  cider  be  the 
cause? 

Ans. — Cider  in  the  cellar  has  been  the 
cause  of  much  trouble.  It  will  not  only 
ruin  milk,  but  it  will  wreck  homes,  as  we 
know  from  personal  observation.  Milk, 
especially  while  warm,  will  take  up  odors 
very  quickly,  and  the  musty,  stale  smell 
from  the  cider  is  enough  to  spoil  the 
milk.  A  cellar,  as  we  usually  find  it,  is 
not  a  good  place  to  keep  milk.  Usually 
everything  is  apt  to  be  damp  and  musty, 
and  there  is  not  a  current  of  fresh  air 
to  help  out.  If  a  cellar  were  cemented 
and  then  whitewashed,  and  windows  so 
placed  that  there  were  drafts  and  a  place 
to  air  it  out  and  let  in  sunlight  occasion¬ 
ally,  it  might  do,  but  one  can  usually  rig 
up  some  belter  place  without  much  laboi 
or  expense. 

Painting  Metal  Roofs. 

IT.  li.  T.,  Standing  Stone,  Pa. — On  page 
43G  is  an  article  on  metal  roofing.  What 
kind  of  paint  does  R.  M.  R.  use  on  these 
roofs?  Would  he  advise  tin,  iron  or  steel 
for  a  henhouse  and  brooder  house? 

Ans. — I  have  used  several  kinds  of 
paint,  mostly  met:’."ic  brown  and  Vene¬ 
tian  red.  I  prefer  the  former,  but  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  it  for  several  years. 
Both  are  prepared  in  the  same  way.  I 
use  seven  pounds  of  the  dry  paint  to  one 
gallon  of  raw  oil;  mix  and  let  stand  two 
or  three  days,  and  just  before  using  add 
nearly  a  pint  of  best  drier  and  stir  thor¬ 
oughly.  I  have  been  told  by  those  who 
thought  they  knew  that  drier  should  not 
be  used  in  roof  paint,  and  I  have  seen  a 


part  of  that  paint  without  drier  washed 
off  by  rain  two  days  after  it  had  been  put 
on  the  roof.  I  paint  roofs  in  dry,  warm 
weather.  As  a  supplement  to  the  article 
on  page  436  I  will  say  that  steel  roofs 
which  had  been  on  about  12  years  were 
taken  off  two  dwellings  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  in  the  last  10  days.  One  man  said 
he  had  painted  his  roof  several  times,  and 
the  owner  of  the  other  dwelling  said:  “1 
painted  this  steel  nearly  every  year.”  One 
put  on  some  sort  of  a  composition  roof 
and  the  other  put  on  galvanized  iron  in 
place  of  the  steel.  R.  m.  r. 

E.  Springfield,  O. 


Canada  Thistles. — I  have  killed  out  sev¬ 
eral  patches  of  Canada  thistles  by  keeping 
at  them  with  the  hoe  or  in  case  of  a  large 
patch  by  using  10-inch  thistle  cutters,  two  or 
three  fastened  on  to  the  l’lanet  cultivator,  and 
keep  at  them  as  fast  as  they  show  through ; 
cut  well  below  the  surface  and  choke  them 
out,  through  June  especially.  This  is  the 
only  way  I  know  of.  w.  t. 

Mustard  Seed. — The  spread  of  wild  mus¬ 
tard  is  noticeable  everywhere,  and  not  only 
the  grain  fields  are  damaged  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  but  in  some  cases  the  plants  are 
so  thick  in  the  first  crop  of  grass  often  as 
to  ruin  it  for  hay.  '  I  am  quite  sure  that  in 
some  cases  I  have  had  the  seed  in  purchased 
clover  seed,  but  generally  it  comes  from  the 
thrashers.  I  sow  no  seed  grain  now,  grown 
near  by,  which  I  do  not  screen,  and  find  it 
quite  effective.  A  box  a  foot  wide  and  2% 
long  with  the  bottom  covered  with  the  fine 
netting  used  for  screen  doors  takes  out  all 
fine  weed  seed,  including  mustard.  The 
jointed  seed  of  kale  will  not  go  through. 

Winslow,  Me.  c.  s.  r. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


The  Secret  of  Long  Life  and 
How  to  Overcome  Waste. 

To  " Know  thyself,"  is  to  take  advantage 
of  life’s  secrets  and  equip  one’s  self  with 
an  armor  which  will  successfully  resist  the 

attack  of  disease  in 
the  battle  of  life. 
The  old  idea  of  fate 
or  'kismet,”  and 
that  a  person  al¬ 
ways  dies  when  his 
time  comes,  is  now 
exploded.  Every 
mechanism,  wheth¬ 
er  made  by  God  or 
man,  has  a  definite 
amount  of  wear 
and  its  life  can  be 
lengthened  or 
1  shortened  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  care  that 
is  given  it.  If  ac¬ 
cident  or  careless¬ 
ness  destroys  ths 
works  of  the  watch 
or  the  human  mechanism  an  end  comes 
to  its  usefulness,  but  it  has  not  actually 
” worn  out.”  Man’s  system  at  times  gets 
rusty  like  the  wheels  of  '.he  watch  and 
only  needs  a  liPle  cleaning  and  oiling  to 
put  it  in  shape  for  life’s  battles. 

An  imitation  of  nature’s  method  of  re¬ 
storing  waste  of  tissue  and  impoverish¬ 
ment  of  the  blood  and  nervous  force  is 
used  when  you  take  an  alterative  extract 
of  herbs  and  roots,  without  the  use  of  alco¬ 
hol,  like  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery.  This  vegetable  medicine  coaxes 
the  digestive  functions  and  helps  in  the 
assimilation  of  food,  or  rather  enables  the 
organs  to  take  from  the  food  just  the 
nutriment  the  blood  requires. 

Prof.  T.  B.  Tauguay,  of  6i  St.  Peter  Street,  Que¬ 
bec,  writes :  ”1  had  been  ill  for  some  time  with  La 
Grippe  and  did  not  regain  my  strength.  With¬ 
in  a  week  after  using  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery,  I  was  able  to  be  around  again, 
and  I  found  that  my  system  was  entirely  free 
from  any  of  the  bad  effects  of  La  Grippe.  I 
now  keep  a  bottle  of  the  ‘  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
covery  ’  on  hand,  and,  when  I  catch  cold,  take  a 
few  doses,  which  keeps  me  in  perfect  health. 
As  a  builder  up  of  lost  strength  aud  vitality  I 
do  not  believe  your  ‘Discovery’  has  an  equal.” 

Accept  no  substitute  for  "Golden  Medical 
Discovery.”  There  is  nothing  "just  as 
good  ”  for  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets,  the  best 
laxative  for  old  people.  They  cure  con¬ 
stipation  and  biliousness. 


UNION  LOCK 
POULTRY  FENCING 

AS  IT  LOOKS  WHEN  ERECTED 


Is  Strongest  and  Best  by  every  test.  Has  been 
fully  tested  by  leading  poultry  men.  All  heights  (12 
in.  to  7  ft.)  Has  fine  mesh  for  small  cliieks.  Ouer  1000 
rods  of  this  fence  used  on  Lakewood  Poultry  Farm, 
New  Jersey.  Yon  will  be  pleased  with  it.  Our  low 
prices  will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  in 
Conn., III.  and  Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery. 
Catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  PoultryFencing  sent 
free.  Write  us  what  you  want  Do  it  to-day. 
CASE  BROS.,  14-20  Main  Street,  Colchester,  Conn. 


BE  Y0LR0WN  AGENT 


Buy  fence  from  the  makers. 

Advance  Fence! 

|  is  mado  ri^ht  ana  sold  to  yon  [ 
direct.  Wo  allow  no  agents,! 


.  middlemen  or  dealors  to  take  part  of  your  money.  Wo  I 
|  allow  you  80  FREE  TRIAL  and  freight  I 

raid  to  your  depot.  Send  at  once  for  Free  Fence! 
lJo‘>k  tolling  all  about  our  foncing  and  giving  prices.] 

ADVANCE  FENCE  COMPANY, 

T/etS  Old  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


to  secure;  the  agency  for  the  Frost  Fence,  Colled 
Spring  Wire  and  Steel  Gates.  The  goods  have  no 
equal  for  weight.strength  and  durability.  Thousands 
Of  Frost  agents  now  making  money 
THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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GOOD  BED  SPRINGS 

are  mado  of  the  same  wire  as  Page  Fences. 

oo  U/  oo-rn  U/ipo  pAnnn  Oct  Rnv  A  H  r  io  r»  Mich. 

EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  VV.  WYNKOOP.  R.  R  No.  4.  Erie.  Pa. 

University  College  of  Medicine. 

Medici  ne- Dentistry  —  Pharmacy.  Superior 
Clinics.  Our  own  Hospital.  Modern  Laboratories. 
Complete  equipment.  Accredited  by  N.  Y.  Regents. 
Mild  climate.  For  1 12  page  catalogue,  address 

WILLIAM  RriMILLER.Proctor, Richmond, Va 

Investigate  the  • 1  Monarch'* 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con- 
venlences.  Maximum 
rnLAALd.  Capacity  and  Results, 
’  ■■■■WWfciw"  Catalogue  free. 

MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


CIDER 


HAY  FCVPB  and  ASTHMA  cuved  to  stay  ClTli^n 

ISMI  I  L  I  L  fi  BOOK  64F.  FlU£B.t  I*.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  with  guar- 
0 1 1 V/Onanteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer’s  Clubs 
&  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 

KA  DEXX 

Cream  Extractor 

Means  less  labor,  more  and 
better  butter,  larger  profits,  be¬ 
cause  it 

Separates  Clean. 

Has  three  times  the  separating 
power  of  other  makes. ,  Does 
not  mix  water  with  milk. 
Easier  to  clean  and  operate. 
No  waste.  Durable.  Ami-rust 
throughout.  Results  guaran¬ 
teed.  Catalog  free.  Write  to¬ 
day.  We  ivunt  guuil  agents. 

°  KA  DEXX  CREAM  SEPARATOR  CO. 
l6  KaDexx  Bldg.  ROCHESTER,  N.Y./ 

TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privileges. 
Special  $15.00  rate  on  certain  dates.  Full 
Information  on  application  to  local  Agents,  or 
R.  E.  Payne,  General  Agent,  291  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A., 
385  Broadway,  New  York. 


-ONES  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT  AND  HE  LIJ^ES  AT  BINGHAMTON.  N  Y. 


■me  for  thi  Ita 

Kho  Wants  the 
Best. 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN 

Manure  Spreader 


Is  theonly  Spreader  ryni  L  QQ  IDDflll  and 
made  that  has  an  LrlULLuu  Aril  UR  the 
^ruany  advantages  which  it  possesses.  It’s  always 
in  place  and  ready  to  receive  the  load  without 
any  turning  back  either  by  hand  or  complicated, 

‘  easily  broken  machinery.  The  front  and  rear 
axles  are  of  same  length  which,  with  the 

Broad  Tires  Prevents  Rutting 

of  fields,  meadows,  etc.  and  makes 
wet,  dry,  light,  chaffy,  packed  or  caked.  Spreads 
lime,  plaster,  wood  ashes,  etc.  Can  bo  changed 
-3’ to  25  loads  por  aero.  Has  the  only  successful 

tW  GATE  AND  BEitER  AND  HOOD  PROTECTOR  IK  USE.  “SrSriil'S 

nnPITIlir  nilADIUTCC  as  to  quality,  capacity  and  durability.  Mado  In  4  slzos:  30,  50,  70  and  1 0O  bush- 

rUol  1  lit  llUAnAN  I  tt  els  capacity.  All  parts  breaking  within  one  jear  will  be  replaced  without  charge.  Inqulro 
of  vour  doaler  or  sond  to  us  for  catalogue.  It  tolls  how  to  apply  manure  to  securo  best  resulU.  1‘ 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  CO.  16-18  SOUTH  CLINTON  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LIGHT  DRAFT.  SPREADS  ALL  KINDS  OF  MANURE, 

Instantly  to  spread  thick  or  thin  whilo  the  machine  Is  In  motion- 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  INCUBATORS. 

\\>  have  bought  !i  first  class  hot  water 
heated  inciilia lor.  Have  run  il  exactly  ae 
cording  in  direct  ions  regarding  ventilation, 
moisture,  temperature  and  testing  the  eggs, 
so  as  to  remove  all  infertile  eggs,  and  are 
not  able  to  hatch  out  more  than  18  or  lit »  out 
of  50  eggs  (averaging  to  fertile  eggs).  After 
that  number  have  been  batched  out  tiie  rest 
die  in  the  shell.  \Ve  did  not  open  the  door 
except  when  necessary,  and  when  they  began 
to  batch  left  them  alone  and  kept:  the  ther¬ 
mometer  between  10:5  and  105,  and  they  had 
plenty  of  moisture.  Those  that  hatched  out 
came  out  very  slowly.  Please  tell  us  where 
the  trouble  is.  A.  w.  j. 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

liven  experienced  poultrynien  have  had 
trouble  will)  their  hatches  this  year,  and 
we  could  write  a  big  hook  on  what  wc 
don’t  know  about  incubation,  but  there 
seem  to  he  a  few  principles  that  arc  set¬ 
tled.  The  temperature  should  be  103 
with  the  thermometer  level  with  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  eggs.  Too  much  moisture 
is  as  bad  as  too  little.  They  should  he 
given’  plenty  of  air,  either  by  leaving  (be 
machine  open  and  cooling  the  eggs  and 
machine,  or  by  removing  eggs  from  ma¬ 
chine.  We  use  hot-air  machines  entirely, 
but  know  of  no  reason  wby  a  hot-water 
machine  should  not  give  good  results  if 
these  rules  are  followed.  Breaking  any 
of  them  would  weaken  the  chick  and  ac¬ 
count  for  the  poor  hatch. 

WHITE  &•  KICK. 


NOTES  FROM  A  HEN  MAN. 

Friday,  June  1 7,  I  shipped  the  first  of 
my  broiler  clucks;  they  weight  2,’4  to  2'/> 
pounds  each,  and  at  the  offered  price 
will  come  to  5(5  to  (52  cents  apiece.  These 
chicks  were  hatched  in  an  incubator  March 
18,  put  into  a  brooder,  and,  as  I  was  sick 
in  bed  at  this  tune,  were  cared  for  by  a 
hired  boy,  who  let  I  he  lamp  go  out  one 
cold  night  and  chilled  the  chicks,  so  that 
only  18  out  of  107  managed  to  live.  There 
is  one  place  wnerc  the  hen  is  superior  to 
the  brooder;  nut  later  on,  when  the  chicks 
are  three  or  four  weeks  old,  the  hen  often 
fails  to  brood  the  chicks  wnen  they  are 
cold,  while  they  can  run  into  the  brooder 
and  get  warmed  whenever  they  wish.  I 
tin <  1  it  much  better  to  get  the  chicks  out 
of  ihe  brooder  house  and  on  the  ground 
as  soon  as  they  are  four  or  live  weeks  old; 
they  seem  to  grow  faster  and  thrive  bel¬ 
ter,  especially  if  they  are  allowed  their 
liberty  for  an  hour  or  two  before  dark. 

One  thing  I  do  not  understand  is  why 
one  or  two  chicks  in  a  brood  fail  to  de¬ 
velop  along  with  the  rest,  but  instead 
actually  grow  smaller  day  by  day,  until 
they  are  not  one  quarter  as  large  as  the 
rest  of  the  same  brood.  For  the  first 
five  or  six  weeks  all  seem  to  he  of  the 
same  size,  all  thrifty  and  well;  then  there 
begins  to  be  a  difference  in  size,  which 
becomes  more  marked  daily.  I  bis  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  loss  of  appetite;  they 
eat  as  greedily  as  any,  look  well,  are  not 
lousy,  but  do  not  feather  out  like  the 
rest,  and  when  the  majority  of  the  brood 
will  weigh  I  to  \/  pounds  each,  these 
will  not  weigh  more  than  live  or  six 
ounces.  J  think  that  tnese  chicks  will 
shrink  in  three  weeks  to  one  half  their 
former  size  under  the  same  conditions  as 
to  food  and  location  that  double  the  size 
of  the  rest  of  the  same  brood.  Can  any- 


quarts  a  da}e  I  find  it  necessary  to  use 
larger  drinking  dishes  as  (he  weather  gets 
warmer,  and  emcks  increase  in  size.  A 
square  or  rectangular  tin  pan  (agate-cov¬ 
ered  is  better)  with  a  board  same  size 
around  the  edge,  on  which  pieces  of  lath 
six  inches  long  arc  nailed  about  two 
inches  apart,  to  set  over  tue  pan,  so  the 
chicks  can  stick  their  heads  through  to 
drink,  but  cannot  soil  the  water;  is  a 
very  convenient  arrangement.  At  this 
season  do  not  fail  to  look  at  roosts,  etc., 
for  lice.  A  two-per  cent  solution  of  Cre- 
olin  makes  an  excellent  wash  for  roosts 
and  nests.  c.  a.  c. 


HAMPSHIRES  FOR  LAMBS. 

Good  I  lampshire  lambs,  if  well  cared  for, 
can  be  placed  on  the  market  at  2'/. 
months  old,  weighing  70  to  80  pounds 
each,  or  even  more.  Lambs  must  be  high 
grade  or  purebred  Hampshire,  as  I  have 
never  been  able  to  attain  the  heavy  weight 
with  any  other  breed.  I  have  raised  grade 
Hampshire  three-quarters  and  seven- 
eighths  blood  averaging  132  pounds  at 
>  ighl  months,  and  purebred  120  pounds  at 
four  months.  It  is  claimed  the  Hamp¬ 
shire  wiil  breed  almost  any  month  in  the 
year,  and  I  know  they  will  breed  and 
drop  lambs  in  January,  but  I  would  rather 
have  lambs  dropped  in  March  than  earlier, 
as  these  lambs  can  be  made  to  weigh  130 
to  1 50  pounds  September  1.  There  is  no 
early  lamb  raising  in  Ibis  section,  so  do 
not  know  wnethcr  raising  baby  mutton 
would  pay  or  not,  but  in  my  opinion  by 
using  a  good  Hampshire  ram  (not  a  cull) 
anyone  could  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it. 
I  would  rather  use  this  ram  on  some  good 
grade  Hampshire  ewes  if  they  could  be 
had.  The  1  Lampshire  challenges  the  world 
in  the  production  of  baby  mutton. 

Vicksburg,  Mich.  l.  r.  strough. 


Schap-I’ilk  lion.  I  have  had  lying  in  the 
scrap  pile  tor  20  yours  the  top  leaf  of  a 
four-loafed  wagon  spring.  It  has  boon  ol 
no  use  all  of  these  years.  1  picked  it  up 
about  10  days  ago,  and  the  thought  came  l<> 
me  to  have  a  hoe  made  of  it,  believing  It 
would  be  a  good  tiling  in  onions  and  straw 
berries.  1  took  il.  to  our  blacksmith,  and 
had  him  punch  a  square  hole  in  il  and  make 
ii  shank  for  it.  lie  cut  threads  on  the 
shank  so  a  nut  could  he  put  on  the  back  of 
the  hoe  to  keep  it  tight.  He  cut  one  end 
of  the  hoe  square,  leaving  the  other  end 

pointed.  II  has  proven  the  best  Implement 
I  ever  had  In  the  garden.  I  hoe  between 
the  onions  with  the  pointed  end,  and  a  care 
less  man  cannot:  cut  the  onions  off.  It  will 
save  DO  per  con  I  of  the  linger  work  there. 
Von  can  use  Ihe  pointed  end  for  a  plow  and 
do  more  work,  and  easier,  than  with  a 
push  plow.  The  square  end  is  good  for  all 
purposes  that  a  wide  hoe  is,  and  Is  the 
best  thing  I  ever  saw  to  cut  dock  and 

thistles.  Sugar  beet  growers  ought  to  have 

it.  A.  C. 

Bourbon,  111. 

Litti.e  Wilije:  “I  say,  Pa,  what  is  n 
luxury?”  Pa:  “A  luxury,  my  son,  is 
anything  you  happen  to  want  when  you 
haven’t  got  the  price.” — Melbourne 
1  .ruder. 

Smai.l  Tommy:  “The  teacher  wanted 
lo  box  my  ears  this  morning.”  Grandma: 
“I  low  do  you  know  he  did?”  Small 
Tommy:  “’Cause  he  wouldn’t  have  boxed 
’em  if  he  hadn’t  wanted  lo.” — Jit-Bits. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SHOO=FLY  vt”',: 

K  I11r  every  fly  it  strike*:  keejmoff  the  res);  half  eent’B 
worth  Raves  3  ijnarlh  milk  and  much  flesh  Absolutely 
harmless  to  man  and  heast.  Cures  all  sores,  skin  diseases, 
hoof  ailments, etc  Eradieatesall  l.u  Kami  JllTKS  wherever 
found  Don’t  wail  until  flies  can se  eows  to  grow  poor  and 
dry.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute  (ihcre  i,  no  F.qtinl) 
semi  ns  A  1.00  for  latest  improved  3-tube  sprayer  am 
enough  "Shoo  Fly”  to  protect  200  cows.  IE  NOT  I’KO 
1 1  TED,  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Thousands  duplicate 
I'Unffl  (rations  9  consecutive  years. 

SIIOO-FI.Y  JIFti.  Cl). ,  1005  Fslrmoont  Are. ,  Philadelphia,  I’a, 


Em  JE.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  05000 
Son  of  Foiifabshxkk  out  of  Golwkn  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22, J  901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty-  Yoiiiik  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
J’IG8.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINOKCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTKS. 

I*f~  Correspondence  solicited 
GKDNKY  FA  KM,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


HARNESS 


PROTECT  YOURSELF 

from  High  Prices.  Wo  can  save 
you  25  p.  o.  on  Harm  km.  Send 
fori  a-ge  1 1 1  ust  ra  ted  ( lata  logo  e. 
KING  HARNESS  COM I'ANY,  GL.kc  St.,Owego.  N.  Y. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1 1  Ins!  rated 
Circular  ami  Price  freeon  application.  Manufactured 
by  O.  II.  ROIIERTSON,  ForestvIUc,  Conn. 


Sample  Busin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Scud  forCatalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F  .  R.  CHACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory 


FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  UELLJ HIRST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sa'e 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCKK8T  FARM.  Hlftnn  Ulster  Co..  N  Y 


J-|OTjSTKIN  BULL  CALV  Kb.  .semen  Comes,  opa.vm 
**  Females.  SILAS  DECKER,  South  Montrose,  i’a 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 
^  Cheater  Whites,  all  ages:  best  of  breeding,  Korsale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Pctorboro.N.Y 


Combination  and 
Gold.  11  Lad.  For 

sale  16  cows.  8  heif¬ 
ers.  and  23  hulls. 


S.  K.  NTVIN,  LAN  HEN  ItU  KG  ,  I’A 


PCI  COT  Guernsey  Bulls  &  Heifers 

lJLLLw  I  from  one  to  I!)  months  old.  W.  A. 

ALEXANDER.  Union  Springs.  N.  V. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

Good  Ones  Registered  -Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  WII7  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


--Stock  Boar.  Sows  tired.  March 
JllLOninLOi  gilts.  8  Barred  Rock  Hons. $8.  St. 
ambert  Jerseys.  SARA  A.  LITTLE,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshircs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Servlco  Boars,  Rred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  A  CO..  Erelldoun,  Chester  Co.,  I’a. 


CHESTER  WH I TES 

Both  0.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
Bowcrsox.R.8;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co.O 


DURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES.— 

*  The  peer  of  any  in  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER,  R  2.  Watery  1  let,  M  ch 


THE  FAMOUS 


o.  1.  c.  sw  im;, 

SPRING  PIGS, 
SERVICE  Ii<»A  US 


Good  one*  bred  from  registered  stock.  Prices  reason¬ 
able.  8.  T.  WITHER,  Union  Deposit,  l’a. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  KXi" 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester.  Mich 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HKN8  and  CHICKS 
_  114-page  hook  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  30J,  Appouaug,  R.  I. 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NKWTON’H  Cough,  Dio- 

temper  uml  Indigestion  Cure. 

A  veterinary  Npectflo  for  wind, 
throat  and  Ktomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends  $1.00  per 
can.  Healers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
The*  Newton  licniedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


FUMA 


MM  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  o  f  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
coeedlngly  small."  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

10withInd  “Fuma  Garbon  Bisulphide’ 

ffiDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  and  Oct. boar*. 


10  Fall  farrowed  sows, 2  yearling  Boars,  and  Bonr2 
years  old  nextSept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  In  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  In  need  of 
Berksh'res  can  disregard.  Fi-si-class  Individuals  In 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON, Marbledale,  Ct. 


EGGS 


BY  HUNDREDS  AND  SETTINGS, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  II.  I.  Reds- 
I’okl  n  Duck.  Catalogue  free. 
ARTHUR  McCAIN  &  CO..  Delaware,  N.  J 


3uff  Plymouth  Rocks— Choicest;  highest  honors 
at  N.Y.,  Boston,  Pan-American  A.  Rochester.  Eggs 
13  per  15.  Nutwood  Farms.  R.F  D  No.  4  Syracuse,  N .  Y 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons.  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  6(1  p.  nook,  tile. 
Rates  free  J.  A.  BKRGEY.  Box  8, Telford. Pa. 


Q  1 1 1  TQMicxxxmxx) 

rUULI  nl^&isffcd 

POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed, Incu  5 
bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders  anything — j 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  J 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the( 
asking— it's  worth  having.  < 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., < 

Dept.  n.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  ( 

OOOOOQQOCOOOQ&ttOOOQOOQQXTA 


rn  D  CAI  C  — 14  line  trod  Angora  Goats.  Very 
rUn  oALLi  reasonable.  S.8.  S.  ,858  lttliAve.,  N.Y. 


SUCCESS  STOCK  FARM, 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  FOR  SALE. 

Well  bred  ones.  Drivers  and  Prize  Winners. 

CANTON,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis  .  It.  F.  I>.  No.  2. 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  in  America  of 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COACH,  PERCHERON-NORMAN 
AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Our  latest  Importation  of  F.KM  consisting  of  136  head  of  high-class  Germiu 
Coach,  J’ercheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  arrived  at  Lafayette  Apill  lit  h 
making  throe  Importations  this  year.  Never  In  the  history  of  the  Lafayette 
Stock  Farm  have  we  been  able  to  offer  so  great  a  lot  of  high-class  stallions, 
three  to  live  years  of  age.  We  Helect  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  but  good,  sound,  serviceable 
horses  that  will  do  our  customers  good  and  on  which  wo  will  put  a  gilt-edge  guarantee.  Wo  give  long  time  to 
responsible  nuyers,  and  our  prices  are  as  low  as  any  responsible  tlrrn  can  sell  them  Correspondence  tnvItoiL 


J. 


«fc>  mOJST?  PROPS.,  IiATAYtHTTE .  TUMID. 


one  explain  the  cause?  Years  ago  there 
was  a  disease  among  children  called  ma¬ 
rasmus;  it  was  accompanied  with  a  rav 
cnous  appetite,  while  the  body  actually 
became  thinner,  until  the  child  seemed  to 
starve  to  death.  It  was  fatal  in  every 
case  I  know  of.  I  wonder  if  the  “going 
light”  disease  of  fowls,  in  which  a  hen 
will  shrink  away  until  there  is  nothing 
left  hut  hones  and  feathers  is  identical 
with  the  marasmus  of  children? 

At  this  time  of  year  chicks  often  suffer 
for  water;  the  amount  they  will  drink  is 
surprising.  I  have  a  few,  over  200,  now 
in  mv  brooder  house,  and  they  drink  25 


THE  SOVEREIGN  REMEDY. 

If  you  raise  lines  and  sheep  you  are  deeply  concerned  about  how  to  avoid  cholera  and 
ei  roseab.  There’s  a  dependable  remedy.  The  highest  authorities.  Veterinarians, 
Leading  Breeders,  Government  Experiment  Stations,  both  by  preaching  and  practice, 
proclaim  it  the  sovereign  remedy.  It  is  famous 

ZENOLEUM 

It  avoids  cholera  by  destroying  disease  perms,  maintains  sanitary  conditions,  cuivh  scan,  Kills 
Jlee  and  ticks,  relieves  from  stouinch  and  intestinal  worms,  heals  Korn  and  wounds, cuivh  akin 
ill t«ea.L ea.  To  Insure  your  animal'*  binliii  you  need  only  be  guided  by  wliul  Government  and  Hiuio 
authorities  and  leading  breeders  buy  ul' 

“The  Great  Goal  Tar  Carbolic  Disinfectant  Dip.”1 

Fample  gallon  of  Zennloum  by  express,  prepaid,  VI .BO.  Five  gallons,  10.::*  relglit  prepaid 
Investigate  by  sending  for  copies  of  1 1  ee  booklets,  ••Veterinary  Adviser" and  "Piggies  Troubles.’ 

ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  CO..  lOO  BATES  ST..  DETROIT.  MICH. 


"  *v  /■  j  y  ■I,"* , 


1 00 ! . 
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SENSIBLE  FARM  AND  DAIRY  NOTES 

Use  of  Iumf.. — It  was  a  great  surprise 
to  me  when  visiting  in  the  limestone 
region  of  central  New  York  to  find  that 
they  frequently  have  sour  soil.  Ours  is 
mostly  sour,  but  I  had  supposed  that  a 
limestone  soil  could  not  he  so.  Some  of 
the  farmers  there  take  the  stone  from  their 
own  farms,  burn  it  and  apply  the  quick¬ 
lime  to  their  land.  I  understand  that  in 
its  original  condition  the  lime  is  not  read¬ 
ily  available,  consequently  the  soil  may 
become  acid  after  a  time.  When  applied 
as  quicklime  it  is  immediately  available. 
Lime  has  always  given  excellent  results 
where  we  have  applied  it.  as  have  also 
ashes.  The  reason  may  be,  and  probably 
is  in  part,  that  it  corrects  acidity.  Its 
tendency  is  also  to  unlock  fertility  and 
make  it  available  for  the  plant.  Some 
good  judges  say  there  is  no  harm  in  doing 
that,  if  not  too  much  lime  is  applied,  and 
a  plant  is  ready  to  take  up  the  food  thus 
provided.  On  many  soils  Alfalfa  and 
other  leguminous  plants  will  not  thrive 
unless  lime  or  ashes  arc  applied.  I  can’t 
get  over  t lie  feeling,  though,  that  lime 
should  be  used  with  caution. 

Ai  i'ai. fa  to  Cows.— A  hundred  miles  or 
so  northwest  of  us.  where  I  chanced  to 


cracked  corn,  oats  and  oil  meal  cake  in  ; 
separate  pen  with  creep  so  that  lambs  cai 
run  to  it  at  all  times.  They  will  sooi 
reach  the  weight  of  40  pounds,  and  lx 
plump  and  line.  These  can  be  sent  to  soni 
hotel  or  fancy  restaurant  at  a  fancy  prici 
If  you  are  not  in  position  to  have  a  pri 
vate  customer  then  select  a  reliable  com 
mission  firm  that  makes  a  business  of  thi 
line.  There  are  four  or  five  mutton  breed 
that  stand  high  for  this  business,  and  ;  i 
good,  but  any  good  strong  ewe  with  picul, 
of  constitution  and  chance  for  mil 
crossed  on  a  purebred  Southdown  rat 
will  give  the  produce  both  size  and  qua 
ity;  that  is  the  great  thing  sought  afti 
for  fancy  market.  Rightly  done  and  take 
care  of  ibis  business  will  not  be  overdom 
Ohio.  C.  J.  STUCKLEY. 


Eggs  in  Water  Glass. 

(I.  /■!.  Vhnppaqwi,  .V.  V.  I  am  parkin; 
some  eggs  in  water  glass  solution.  I  Ixuigli 
the  commercial  solution  at  a  cost  of  .TO  cent 
per  pint,  and  diluted  one  to  nine  with  watei 
Will  l Ids  be  strong  enough,  or  should  I  liavi 
bought  (lie  water  glass  in  the  powder?  It 
so,  will  it  dissolve  readily  in  water? 

Ans. — The  commercial  solution  o 
water  glass  or  sodium  silicate  seems  t< 
be  the  safest  preparation  for  preservin; 
eggs.  It  is  really  a  cheap  article,  am 
be  one  day  last  week,  they  are  selling  milk  ;;o  cciil s  per  pint  seems  to  be  too  much 
at  fit)  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  some  |jut  t|im.  js  always  an  extra  charge  fo 
gel  even  less  than  that.  I  heir  land  is  |]1C  package  and  for  transportation  whet 
mote  costly  than  ours,  and  I  am  not  sure  pllt  Up  jn  t|,js  way.  The  powdered  wate 
it  is  more  productive  under  the  same  dc-  glass  does  not  dissolve  thoroughly  in  watei 
gtee  of  tillage.  Some  of  these  farmers  and  is  not  reliable  for  that  purpose.  Th 
ate  making  better  profits  than  we  are,  commercial  solution,  diluted  one  to  nine 


though  some  are  not.  It  depends  on  the 
man  a  good  deal.  They  have  learned,  a 
part  of  them  at  least,  to  grow  Alfalfa, 
and  thus  they  stive  buying  much  grain. 
They  grow  about  all  the  stuff  they  feed, 
and  they  are  feeding  a  well-balanced 
ration.  One  region  does  not  appear  to 
•have  so  much  advantage  over  another 
after  all,  when  all  the  evidence  is  in. 
Whether  we  can  grow  Alfalfa  til  all  on 
our  soil  is  still  an  open  question,  and 
then  follows  the  question  whether  we  can 
grow  it  profitably.  We  have  tried  and 
failed,  but  shall  try  again. 

Cost  of  Cow  Kkepino. — A  Philadelphia 
dairyman,  Mr.  (iorman,  whom  I  chanced 


is  amply  strong  enough  to  preserve  th 
eggs  well,  provided  they  tire  entirely  fres 
when  put  in.  We  have  found  the  soli 
lion  may  be  used  two  years  in  succcssio 
if  it  is  thoroughly  healed  and  allowed  I 
cool  before  the  eggs  arc  placed  in  it  tl 
second  time. 

Questions  About  Cow  Peas. 

A.  U'.  Xeib  M  mi  limit  I  li .  ,Y.  •/.  In  plan. 
Ing  cow  pens  and  mowing  them  for  bay,  i 
the  land  benefited  any?  If  they  are  phinte 
as  a  cover  crop,  leaving  them  till  Spring  t 
plow  under,  is  I  bore  the  same  benetll  to  tb 
land  as  If  they  were  plowed  under  green  ?  I 
there  any  diUlculty  In  plowing  under  in  tb 
Spring  when  they  are  left  on  tile  ground? 

Ans.  -Yes,  the  roots  and  the  stubbl 


to  meet  the  other  day,  remarked,  when  will  add  considerable  fertility  to  the  soi 
I  said  that  we  are  getting  So  cents  a  him-  I  his  was  shown  by  some  experiments  i 


dred  for  our  milk,  that  he  thought  there 
couldn’t  be  much  profit  in  it  at  that  price. 
I  assured  him  that  there  is  no  profit  in 
80-eent  milk  unless  the  cows  are  good 
ones.  He  said  lie  was  getting  half  the 
retail  price  for  his  milk,  which  sells  in 


Arkansas  and  other  States,  where  co\ 
peas  were  sown  after  wheat.  The  vine 
were  cut  and  hauled  away  for  hay,  am 
the  roots  and  stubble  plowed  under  fot 
another  crop  of  wheat.  In  this  wa_\ 
though  the  vines  were  cut,  the  soil  slow!. 


Philadelphia  for  from  six  to  eight  cents  improved  and  the  wheat  crops  increased 
per  quart.  Then  1  inquired  about  the  Of  course  there  would  have  been  a  large 
cost  of  keeping  his  cows,  ours  costing  increase  if  potash  and  acid  phosphate  ha< 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  per  year,  lie  been  used  on  the  cow  peas,  but  we  wan 
couldn't  say  just  how  much,  but  his  pur-  to  make  it  clear  that  the  roots  and  Stub 
chased  feed  of  brewers'  grains  and  dried  hie  contain  30  to  It)  per  cent  of  th 
beet  pulp  is  practically  nine  cents  a  day.  manurial  value  of  the  crop.  We  thinl 
lie  feeds  silage  or  rye  at  this  time  of  the  they  do  the  soil  just  as  much  good  if  lef 
year,  oats  and  peas  later,  then  follows  to  rot  on  the  ground  through  the  Winter 
with  corn  fodder.  Ilis  grain  feed  is  We  have  sown  Crimson  clover  and  tur 


nearly  as  costly  now  as  in  Winter,  but 
the  roughage  is  somewhat  less,  though 
lie  gets  but  little  from  his  la  acres  of 
pasturage.  Forty  acres  keeps  bis  32  cows 
and  three  horses,  so  far  as  roughage  is 


nips  among  the  cow  pea  vines  in  Angus 
and  had  these  crops  grow  until  late  in 
Fall  long  after  the  c<  w  peas  were  killei 
by  the  frost.  When  there  is  moistur 
enough  to  start  the  clover  and  turnips  w 


concerned,  but  he  pays  $300  for  the  use  think  this  plan  belter  than  plowing  th 
of  the  land  per  year.  In  our  territory  it  vines  under  in  September  and  sowin 
takes  probably  seven  to  10  acres  to  keep  a  rye  to  cover  the  ground.  \\  hen  the  i 
cow  a  year,  but  many  pieces  of  land  can  pea  vines  arc  cut  for  hay  a  new  growt 
be  bought  for  the  price  per  acre  that  my  starts  up,  and  in  a  late  season  will  mak 

a  new  vine.  The  dead  vines  plow  unde 
easier  than  the  green  ones.  A  rollin 
cutter  on  the  plow  will  take  care  of  then 


’hiladelphia  friend  pays  per  acre  in  rent. 
Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  n.  n.  t.. 


RAISING  EARLY  LAMBS. 

I  know  of  nothing  more  profitable,  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  small  farmer  near  any  of  the 
great  citirs,  than  early  lamb  business,  well 
managed  with  small  capital.  I  he  extra 
fancy  priced  ones  must  come  iu  the  Fall, 
and  are  somewhat  harder  to  get  and  pro¬ 
duce  than  those  a  little  later  on,  but  any 
farmer  with  ordinary  business  sense,  who 
has  good  warm  and  well  ventilated  quar¬ 
ters  for  a  small  number  of  sheep,  can  liny 


“By  Maw  Kddy !  I’m  triad  my  wif 
thinks  she  believes  in  Christian  Science. 
"Why,  has  it  tiny  good  points?"  “Sun 
She  can’t  insist  now  that  she’s  got  to  gt 
away  for  her  health  this  Summer."  Towt 
Ti  ipics. 

“Do  you  think  that  honesty  pays  n 
politics?”  asked  the  young  man  with  tin 
alert  countenance.  “My  friend,”  answered 
Senator  Sorghum,  "I  don't  like  the  styb 


Separators 


Only  Bowl 
With 

Proper  Bearing 

All  “bucket  bowl”  sep¬ 
arators  have  incorrect 
bearings.  fJ’lie  howl  is 
set  upon  tlio  spindle 
niad  lii'.ld  upright  by 
rigid  bearings.  Such 
bowls  are  top  heavy,  in¬ 
clined  to  wobble,  sure 
to  bind. 

Tubular  bowls,  only, 
are  properly  sup¬ 
ported,  being  sus¬ 
pended  from  mid 
turning  upon  a  single 
ball  bearing.  A  breath 
almost  turns  them. 
They  cannot  wobble  or 
bind.  Catalog  L-153  tells 
all  about  them. 


If  it’s  a 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharplss 
WestChesUr,  Pa 


DE  LAVAL 

that’s  all  you 
need  to  know  about  a 

Cream  Separator 


Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THEBE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
Chicago. 


74  Corllandt  St. 
New  York. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher  | 

Combined  with  Splke-T*  oth  Out 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Kye  or  Wtieat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  t  he  straw,  amt 
tie  it  ugain  In  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wtieat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  wltti  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  It  to 
the  GHANT-FKRKIS  COMPANY  Troy.  N.  V. 

spavins  lh. 

_  V  d  Quick  and  sure  spavin  ours. 

niTPrt  nVniHA  Thousands  cured  by  this 
UlIvU  UJ  Ullt  wonderful  46-mlnnte  method. 

,  .  Guaranteed  always,  Fre« 

/lC.fTl  iflllTO  Hook  about  Bpavln,  Ourb, 

■  J  UlIllUlC  Ringbone,  Hpllnt.  eto.Wrlte. 

»■  n  n>...AJL«  KI.KH1KO  BKOS.,  Ch'.I.U, 

j  |  123  Union  Slock  Yds.Chlctf*,!!!. 


.75  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

AT  $43.75  KfOISS 

est  grade  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
made,  the  strongest,  simplest, 
lightest,  running,  closest  skim¬ 
mer,  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and 
most  thorough  hand  cream 
separator  made.  For  targe 
illustrations  amt  complete  de¬ 
scriptions,  for  our  speelul 

30  DAYS’  FREE 
TRIAL  PROPOSITION 

and  the  most  astonishing  oiler 
ever  made  on  anv  CREAM 
SEPARATOR.  WRITE  FOR 
SPECIAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
CATALOGU  E.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  GO., 

Chicago,  III. 


Sore  Shoulders 

used  to  lay  a  horse  up  Tor  week* at  utline,  resulting 
In  much  annoyance  and  Iosh  to  the  owner.  Now  yon 
cart  care  him  while  lie  works  and  never  lose  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  tils  service  by  using 

Bickmore’s 
Gall  Cure 

(Juarantced  to 
riire  1 1  ti  r  it  mm. 

Collar  a  n  <1 
huddle  Cull*, 

Hc*rufceh«*A> 

(Ircniic  lied* 

Hpoeil  Crack, 

Cut  met  <n  None  _ 

§32  'S'  ®e-Sure  And  V/orkThe  Horse- 


mark  on  each  box.  Hewarn  of  imitation*.  Ask  for 
and  Insist  upon  getting' ‘Hlekmore’s,”  for  nothing 
else  Is  so  good.  Substitutes  yield  the  dealer  more 
profit,  but  cost  you  the  same.  Sample,  enough  to 
cure  one  horse,  mailed  for  in  cents.  Write  now. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519.  Old  Town,  Me. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  th* 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  moro  than  80  years  and  sold  In  every  oountry  in  the  world.  Exclu 
dvely  Intended  for  pumping  water.  May  bo  run  by  any  Ignorant  boy  or  woman, 
to  well  built  that  their  durability  1b  yet  to  bo  dotcrmlnod,  engines  which  woro  sold 
!U  years  ago  being  still  In  active  service. 

g0nd  stamp  for  "C4  "  Catalogue  to  uearoet  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

U,  Warren  BL,  Nsw  York.  Franklin  BL,  Pimton. 

40  Denrboru  BL,  Chicago.  so*  Craig  BL,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 

,0  North  7th  HI.,  rtdla'telphla.  H  VIM  BL,  Sydney,  N.  a  W. 

1  rttloul*  Hw*  Tl,  flaTAti*.  (Tub*. 


PENETRATES  B 
i  WONDERFULLY. 


a  few  good-sized  common  ewes  early  in  of  your  question.  Any  man  who  take 
the;  Fall  and  breed  them  to  a  purebred  up  honesty  as  a  speculation  is  liable  to  get 
Southdown  ram  for  January  lambs;  feed  tired  <d  waiting  for  dividends  and  run  t< 
them  a  proper  ration  and  keep  clean  the  opposite  extreme.” — Washington  Star. 


scientifically^MH 

PREPARED 

For  HomeFactoryOr  Farm 

SLOAN’S  LINIMENT 

THIS  TIME  TESTED  FAMILY  REMEDY 

Kills  Germs^^A  has  no 

kEQUAL 


KILLS  PAIN 


536 


TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


July  9,  1904. 


HUMOROUS 


There  was  a  young  man  named  Tate 
Who  dined  with  his  girl  at  8  :08. 

At  this  very  late  date 
’Twould  be  hard  to  relate 
What  Tate  ate  tete-a-tete  at  8  :08. 

— Albany  Journal. 

“Some  folks  is  always  prayin’  ter  de 
Lawd  ter  give  ’em  charity,  w’en  a  better 
idee  would  be  be  fer  ter  surprise  de  angels 
by  havin’  some  er  it  befo’  han.’.” — Atlanta 
Constitution. 

Mrs.  Jawworker:  “So  you  are  going 
to  leave  me,  Bridget;  haven’t  I  treated 
you  like  one  of  the  family?”  Bridget: 
“Indade  ye  have,  mum,  an’  Oi’ve  shtood 
it  as  long  as  Oi’m  going  to  !”• — Smart  Set. 

IIyker  (reading)  :  “A  physiognomist 
says  that  men  who  are  impulsive  and  ag¬ 
gressive  usually  have  black  eyes.”  Piker : 
“That’s  right.  They  are  reasonably  sure 
to  get  ’em  sooner  or  later.” — Chicago 
News. 

Doctor:  You  seem  to  need  exercise. 
What  do  you  do  for  a  living?”  Patient: 
“I  am  a  cannonball  tosser  at  the  music 
halls.”  Doctor :  “I  see.  Tell  the  man 
who  makes  ’em  to  put  a  little  more  paper 
inside.” — Pick-Me-Up. 

The  young  man  wired  home  from  col¬ 
lege  :  “Dear  Pop :  I  want  to  give  my 
classmates  a  farewell  supper.  How  can  I 
raise  the  dust?”  In  two  hours  the  re¬ 
turn  message  arrived:  “Beat  a  carpet. — 
Pop.” — Chicago  News. 

“I  stand  squarely  upon  my  record,”  said 
the  political  candidate.  “Well,”  yelled 
the  little  man  at  the  rear  end  of  the  hall, 
“you  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  wantin’  to 
keep  the  blamed  thing  from  bobbin’  up.” 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“A-mer-i-cur  !”  grandiloquentlyscreech- 
ed  the  youthful  graduate  in  the  midst 
of  his  oration  on  “Our  Country  and  Its 
Destinies,”  the  while  his  gestures  were 
very  like  those  of  an  inebriated  wind¬ 
mill.  “A-mer-i-cur,  founded  on  the  solid 
rock  of  the  Constitution,  that  mighty 
document  of  which  shall  never  pass  away 
one  tot  or  jittle — I  mean,  one  jit  or  tottle — 
er-h’m !  one  tit  or  jottle — that  is,  as  I  was 
about  to  sav,  never  shall  pass  one  jol  or 
little — er-r — lol  or  jottle — h’m  !  h’m! — 
jil  or  lottle — ar-r-r-r! — till  or  jittle — lol, 
tol — lil,  jil — tat,  tot,  tut — lil,  Ial,  lol,  lul. 
Oh,  dear  me!  Water!  water!”  “Hod- 
durn !”  chuckled  conscienceless  old  Uncle 
Timrod  Tarpy  to  himself.  “This  is  the 
first  time  in  a  good  while  that  I  have 
really  enjoyed  one  of  these  ’ere  com¬ 
mencements  !” — Puck. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Fer  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NQERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOB  ALL. 

25  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautl  ful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  D.,  care  of 


TH*  GREAT  AMERICAN  TF  A  CO.,  P.O.Box  289,31-33  Vesey  fit., N.Y 


Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 

Guaranteed  to  the  user.  Built  to 
suit  your  particular  needs  at  re¬ 
markably  low  prices.  Also 
,  manufacturec  Corrugated  Iron 

and  steel  roofing, etc.  W rite  for  prices  to-day. 
11DGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO,  35  Sedge  St.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


BINDER  TWINE. 

Farmers  Wanted  as  Agents 


AUGUST  POST,  Houlton,  Iowa. 


TRIPLEX  HAY  BALER.  SELF-FEEDER.  LOW  IN  PRICE. 
For  Hand,  Horse  or  Belt  Power.  Leverage  40  to  1. 

Bales  quicker,  easier  and  more  solid  than  any  other. 
Also  Grinding  Mills.  Water  Wheels.  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 
Cat  FREE.  DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.  st. 
NEW  YORK  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ga.  LOUIS. 


# 


}  * 
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GAINED  500  LBS.  8  MONTHS 

International  Stock  Food  Co.  Bennington,  Kansas.  * 

Dear  Sirs:— Eight  months  ago  I  bought  the  scrubbiest  pig  I 
could  find  in  my  locality  and  made  a  special  test  of  "International 
Stack  Food.”  I  wanted  to  6ee  just  what  it  would  do  for  hogs.  This 
little  runt  was  eight  months  old  and  weighed  ten  pounds,  and 
was  the  worst  looking  specimen  of  a  runt  you  ever  saw.  The 
other  hogs  of  the  same  litter  were  ready  for  market  and  weighed 
about  300  pounds.  I  put  this  runt  into  a  pen  by  herself  and  fed 
"International  Stock  Food”  as  directed  and  at  the  end  of  eight 
months  I  killed  her  and  she  dressed  500  pounds.  I  have  handled 
"International  Stock  Food”  for  over  seven  years  and  never  had  a 
package  returned,  and  can  say  that  your  preparations  speak  for 
themselves  in  our  community. 

Yours  truly,  W.  O.  OSTRANDER,  Dealer, 

B©ware  of  Inferior  Imitations  and  Substitutes.  Writ*  Us  About  “International  Stock 
Food.”  We  Have  Thousands  of  Similar  Testimonials  and  Will  l’ay 
You  $1000  Cash  If  They  Are  Not  Genuine. 

“INTERNATIONAL  8TO(  '*  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT^^JI  won  tho  Highest  Modal  at  Paris  Exposition  In  1900  as  a  High-Class  Medicinal  Preparation,  mado  f  roin 

powdered  Roots,  Barks,  f  i  Herbs,  to  give  to  Horses,  Cattle.  Sheep,  Goats,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  and  Pigs,  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  their  regular  grain  feed 

to  oocuro  bettor  digertio'  ^  imilation  so  that  each  animal  will  obtain  more  nutrition  from  all  grain  eaten.  Scientific  authorities  prove  that  tho  avorago  animal  digests 
55  per  cent,  of  the  aver?  ^  of  feeds.  “International  Stork  Food”  will  causo  them  to  digest  70  to  75  per  Cent.  Wo  paid  the  government  $40,000.01)  war  tax  bccauto 
“International  Htoek  F<  a  high-class  medicinal  preparation.  Many  other  kinds  did  not  pay  any  war  tax  bocause  thoy  claimed  to  tho  government  that  they  did  not 

uso  medicinal  ingrodie  ad  not  claim  medicinal  results.  You  can  afford  to  us©  preparation*  of  this  kind  Only  On  A  Medicinal  Basis*  “International  Sto«k  Food  * 

purifios  tho  blood,  “to  ^  aid  permanently  strengthens  tho  entire  system.  It  cures  or  prevents  many  forms  of  discaso.  It  will  save  you  $10.00  per  year  la  the  Feed 
of  Every  Hors©  You  Wv..  ti  use  will  only  cost  you  $2.50  per  year.  It  saves  grain  and  80  to  60  days'  time  in  growing  and  fattening  all  kinds  of  stock  and  is  endorsed 

by  over  on©  million  farmers  wno  have  used  It  for  fifteen  years.  It  is  absolutely  harmless  even  if  taken  into  tho  human  system.  Beware  of  the  many  cheap  and  inferior 
Imitations  and  substitutes.  No  chemist  can  separate  and  namo  all  of  the  ingredients  wo  uso.  Any  company  or  chemist  claiming  to  do  so  is  a  Self-Cnnfonsed  Ignoramus  or  a 
Paid  Falsifier.  Insist  on  having  tlie  genuine  “International  Stock  Food.”— Grills  sold  by  100,000  Dealers  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  to  Refund  Y'onr  Money  If  it  ever 
fails  to  give  yon  satisfactory,  paying  results  and  its  us©  only  Costs  you  #^“3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.*^Dft  We  Have  Factories  at  Minneapolis  and  Toronto,  Canada. 


a  $300000  STOCK.  BOOK  TREE 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LAR6E  EN6RAVINGS 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH  IF  BOOK- IS  NOT*  AS  DESCRIBED 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  *9“  Printed  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  It. 
Sizo  of  Book  is  Gkj  by  9^  i  lichos.  It  cost  us  $3000  to  havo  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  those  Engravings,  which  arc  the  finest 
engravings  of  IIorseH,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry  that  you  have  ever  seen.  These  183  Engravings  are  all  mado  from 
actual  photographs  and  aro  worthy  of  a  placo  In  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different 
Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Bhoep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very'  noted  Animals,  oy  It.  con¬ 
tains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Yfctcrinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  It  describes  all  common 
diseases  and  tells  you  how  to  treat  them.  Tho  Veterinary  Illustrations  are  large  and  absolutely  rellablo. 

Correspondence  promptly  answered  as  wo  havo  an  office  force  of  200  including  106  typewriters. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  BOOK  tcTyou  FREE  P08TA6E^P  RJEjP  AID 

If  You  Will  Writ.  U»  At  Once,  Letter  or  Postal  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  QUESTIONS: 

1st.— NAME  THIS  PAPER.  2nd.— HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 

““IfoV . INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  fflSEHH! 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  In  the  World. 

Capital  Paid  In  $2,  000,000.00. 

This  Engraving  Shows  Our  New  Factory. 
It  Contains  18  Acres  of  Floor  Space. 


DAN  PATCH  l:56>/4 

FASTEST  HARNESS  HORSE  IN  THE  WORLD 


Mile  Record, 

Half-Mile  Record,  0:5G 


DAN  PATCH  X:5GJ, 


Ran  Eat.  “International  Stock  Feod”  Kv.ry  Da,  and 

HOLDS  FOLLOWING  WORLD  RECORDS: 

-  1:5GJ{  Mile  Record  on  Half-Mile  Track,  2:08t£  Bile  Record  to  High  Wheel  Sulky,  2:04${ 
Mile  Record  to  Wagon,  -  .  1:57)4  Two-Mile  Record,  -  -  -  -4:17 

HIS  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  FREE 

Priuted  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors.-Size  21  by  28  inches 

We  own  the  World-Famous,  Champion  Pacing  Stallion,  Dan  Patch,  and  have  Fine 
Lithographs  of  him.  They  give  complete  record  of  all  his  Races  and  Fast 
Miles  and  are  F  .V2  of  Advertising.  The  large  Colored  Lithograph 
will  show  Dan  hitched  as  you  see  him  in  this  engraving. 

IT  WILL  ZSLSO  BE  MAILED  FREE— Postage  Prepaid 

^IF  YOU  ANSWER  THE  "TWO  QUESTIONS”  AND  SEND  FOR  BOOK  DESCRIBED  AB0VE.fi 


HORSE  ROWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One &two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PHTTCDO 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  GUI  I  tno 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS.Pottstown.  Pa 


THRESHERS 


FOR  BUSINESS 

FARMERS. 


Both  Undershot  and  Overshot  Sepaiators  from 
one  to  ten  horsepower.  Our  Catalog  may 
save  you  money.  Wrto  for  It  to-day. 


ALSO  A  FULL  LINK  OF 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
ENGINES:  Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

"♦ALL  MACHINES  FULL\T  GUARANTEED. 

ORANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
Orangeville,  Pa. 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

have  the  approval  of  the  world.  The  modern  mill 
the  right  price.  Portable'? Mills,  Edgers,  Trlr 
mers,  Lath  and  Shingle  Mills.  Cord  Wood  a: 
Saws,  Rip  Saws,  Engines.  E'ree  cat 
logue  If  you  ask  for  it. 
AMERICAN  SAW  MIL 
MACHINERY  CO., 
610  Engineering  Bldg 
Now  York  City. 


Send  for  Catalog  D-  418 


Plant  Just  Ri£ht 

fmp/re  D/u'/^/on- 

American  Seeding-Machine  (<). 

1-5  Springfield.  Ohio. 


The  Success 


The  Manure  Spreader  which  re- 
suits  from  25  years  experi- 


Doubles  Manure  Vexlvies. 


For  25  years  we  have  manufactured  the  Kemp  Manure 
Si 'reader.  It  is  the  machine  that  made  mechanical  spreading 
of  manure  a  success.  Its  fame  has  become  world  wide.  We 
.still  manufacture  it  in  its  improved  form.  The  “Success”  em¬ 
bodies  all  the  advantages  of  the  celebrated  Kemp,  with  certain 
improvements,  which  make  it  the  unquestioned  peer  of  all 
spreaders. 

|  •  isthespreadingofallmanures.no  mat- 

ltS  lUlSSlOIY  ter  what  the  character  or  condition,  and 
all  commercial  fertilizers.  Makes  the  manure  go  twice  as  far 
and  secures  better  results.  Its 

c*  •  fl  i  are  positive  in  character,  tested 

especial  features  and  proven  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal.  Among  them  are  its  Beater  Freeing  Device,  Direct  Chain 
Gearing  of  Beater,  Separate  Control  and  Working  of  Beater 


and  Apron,  Automatic  Return  of  Apron,  Device  to  Regulate 
Quantity  of  Manure  Spread,  etc. 

|j  Ifarvrlltnrf  *s  fr°m  ^ie  seat*  ^  spreads  any 
IIS  nanaimg  quantity  per  acre,  changes  to  fast  or 
slow  instantly,  unloads  in  3  to  5  minutes,  stops  apron  and 
ceases  spreading  while  beater  revolves  full  speed  for  bridge 
and  swale  crossings,  etc. 

*s  ^est  Poss’^e  from  materials 
^onsirucuon  proven  best  by  experience.  F  very  part 
positive  and  perfect  working;  draft  the  lightest,  least  breakages 
and  repairs.  Made  in  4  sizes.  We 

p  .  a  to  reP*ace  free  any  Part  breaking  from  de- 
uuaramee  fective  material  or  workmanship. 

The  Success  Catalogue  fully  describing  and  showing  why 
superior,  with  valuable  chapter  on  fertilizing,  mailed  free. 


KEMP  BVRPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  38,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Fearless 
Threshers. 

Best  far  single  fiima  or 
several  neighbors.  With 
tread  power  it’s  all  Indoors. 

Suitable  for  either  horse  power  or  engine.  Threshes  and 
cleans  perfectly.  Runs  easy.  Also  Hoise  Powers.  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Silos,  etc.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Cobleakill,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  THE  FLORISTS  ARE  DOING . 

Present  Work  and  Future  Prospects. 

The  profits  of  the  great  majority  of  cut  flower  growers 
were  largely  reduced  during  the  past  Winter  in  com¬ 
parison  with  former  years,  and  there  were  at  least  two 
particular  reasons  for  this  condition,  though  both  these 
reasons  originated  from  the  same  cause,  namely, 
the  severity  of  the  Winter.  The  first  reason 
for  decreased  profits  is  found  in  the  increased 
cost  of  production,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  grower 
was  compelled  to  use  from  15  to  40  per  cent  more  fuel 
than  in  an  ordinary  season 
and  while  the  cost  of  coal 
in  the  East  was  not  unus¬ 
ually  high,  yet  this  extra 
quantity  was  a  great  handi¬ 
cap.  The  second  reason  is 
that  a  great  deal  of  cloudy 
weather,  coupled  with  in¬ 
tense  cold,  shortened  the 
crop  of  flowers  through  the 
most  valuable  period  of  the 
year,  the  consequence  being 
that  while  the  expenses  in¬ 
creased  rapidly,  the  output 
decreased  with  an  equally 
alarming  rapidity.  There 
were  doubtless  as  many 
flowers  used  as  usual  in  dec¬ 
orating  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  for  various  social 
functions,  but  there  were 
less  flowers  worn  on  the 
street,  for  few  ladies  would 
sally  forth  wearing  a  bunch 
of  expensive  flowers  that 
would  freeze  stiff  in  five 
minutes.  It  was  a  disas¬ 
trous  Winter  to  many  grow¬ 
ers,  and  the  result  is  seen 
in  a  disinclination  to  make 
large  extensions  to  the  area 
under  glass  this  season, 
there  being  comparatively 
few  large  building  opera¬ 
tions  going  on  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  though  there  is 
much  rebuilding  and  repair 
work. 

As  to  whether  a  man  with 
a  taste  for  flower-growing 
should  embark  in  that  busi¬ 
ness  this  season  or  not,  I 
should  say  that  much  would 
depend  upon  his  location. 

If  he  is  so  located  as  to 
command  a  good  home  mar¬ 
ket  in  which  he  may  retail 
his  product  at  fair  prices, 
there  is  a  reasonable  pros¬ 
pect  of  gaining  a  moderate 
rate  of  interest  on  the  iru 
vestment,  but  the  day  oi 

fancy  profits  for  the  small  grower  of  cut  flowers  is 
unfortunately  gone  by.  When  the  small  florist  ships 
his  product  to  a  distant  city  he  not  only  comes  into 
competition  with  larger  and  better-equipped  concerns, 
but  he  also  finds  that  expressage  and  selling  expenses 
cut  quite  a  large  slice  from  the  returns.  The  violet 
industry  has  been  exploited  by  the  public  press  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  growers  who  have  made  money  by  clever  cultivation 
of  this  flower,  but  there  was  a  serious  glut  of  violets 
in  several  of  our  large  cities  during  the  past  Winter, 
and  when  such  a  glut  appears  it  is  the  little  man  who 
gets  pushed  to  the  wall.  The  limited  output  of  the 


small  violet  grower  prevents  him  from  making  season 
contracts  for  his  flowers,  such  contracts  being  some¬ 
times  entered  into  by  the  large  retailers,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  man  with  only  one  or  two  small  greenhouses 
often  has  to  content  himself  with  the  tail  end  of  the 
market. 

Regarding  preparations  that  florists  are  making  for 
next  Winter’s  campaign,  it  would  appear  that  a  more 
conservative  spirit  is  abroad,  as  already  noted  in  the 
less  amount  of  building  now  going  on.  The  florists  in 
general  are  not  a  pessimistic  class,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  reasonably  clear-sighted,  and  consequently  take 


THE  VAN  FLEET  STRAWBERRY.  Fig.  233.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  542. 


note  that  the  period  of  inflation  is  about  over,  that 
there  is  serious  depression  in  some  branches  of  trade, 
and  that  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  work  cau¬ 
tiously,  for  the  florists  are  not  like  the  beef  trust  in 
being  able  to  add  a  large  percentage  to  the  price  of 
their  product  at  a  day’s  notice.  In  the  meantime  roses, 
carnations  and  violets  will  continue  to  be  the  three  great 
staples  of  the  trade,  though  Chrysanthemums  will  also 
occupy  much  space  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but 
the  latter  are  much  less  profitable  than  they  were  a  few 
seasons  ago.  w.  H.  taplin. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  business  on  the  whole  was 


better  the  paist  season  than  ever  before,  owing  to  the 
extra  amount  of  coal  used,  the  proceeds  will  not  come 
up  to  the  average.  Regarding  prospects  for  beginners, 

I  know  of  several  such  where  apparently  success  has 
crowned  the  effort,  but  the  person  who  enters  upon 
such  an  undertaking  must  be  a  worker.  More  depends 
upon  the  man  than  the  kind  of  work  he  may  fancy.  I 
would  advise  such  a  person  to  start  with  the  growing 
of  bedding  stock,  more  especially  geraniums,  fully  three- 
quarters  of  which  should  be  red  varieties.  There  is 
always  a  good  demand  for  this  kind  of  stock,  and  it 
is  of  that  nature  that  will  not  demand  much  attention 

in  Summer,  when  the  far¬ 
mer  should  be  fully  engaged 
otherwise.  His  home  sur¬ 
roundings  would  be  very 
much  more  attractive  by 
the  addition  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  beds  wherein  to  grow 
his  stock  plants  in  Summer, 
which  by  Autumn  should 
give  cuttings  enough  for 
Winter  stock  to  work  from. 
If  successful  in  this  line, 
then  carnations  for  Winter 
cut  flowers  may  be  taken 
up.  With  regard  to  pres¬ 
ent  work  of  florists,  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  majority  of  them 
are  busy  just  now  planting 
the  new  stock  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  and  roses,  and  giv¬ 
ing  field  carnations  necessary 
attention  as  to  topping  and 
regular  cultivation,  etc. 

JESSE  ROBBINS. 

Pennsylvania. 

Business  in  flowers  last 
year  was  very  poor,  and 
there  are  many  small  grow¬ 
ers  in  this  locality  who  have 
gone  behind  and  some  good 
growers  who  have  barely 
made  their  expenses.  My 
advice  to  the  man  with  a 
taste  for  it  is  at  the  present 
time  the  same  as  Punch’s 

i 

advice  to  the  man  about  to 
marry:  “Don’t.”  In  any 

case,  when  conditions  im¬ 
prove  the  way  of  the  small 
grower  will  be  hard,  as  his 
few  flowers  are  no  factor 
in  the  daily  market,  and  the 
great  grower  has  manifest 
advantages.  Some  of  the 
small  growers  in  my  district 
are  looking  for  purchasers 
of  their  plants;  some  have 
sold,  some  are  hanging  on 
in  expectation  of  the  sher¬ 
iff’s  visit,  and  the  large 
growers  are  just  going  to 
do  what  they  have  done  in 
other  years,  and  hope  for  a  better  paying  season. 

New  Jersey.  plantsman. 

I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  construct  a  small  green¬ 
house  for  the  sale  of  flowers  alone ;  unless  under  ex¬ 
ceptionally  favorable  conditions.  A  small  house  can 
hardly  hold  enough  to  warrant  a  profit,  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  fuel,  fertilizers,  broken  glass,  pots,  fumi¬ 
gating  material,  repairs,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  a 
fascination  to  many  persons  who  pass  through  a  green¬ 
house  filled  with  plants,  and  they  see  only  the  sunny 
side,  but  after  a  Winter’s  campaign  tied  to  a  boiler  and 
thermometer,  and  sighing  for  a  good  night’s  rest,  they 
realize  that  it  is  not  all  sunshine.  The  care  night  and 
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day  is  incessant;  one  must  give  up  all  idea  of  freedom, 
and  be  able  to  get  up  every  night  to  attend  to  his  fire 
and  read  the  thermometer.  Even  then,  in  our  climate, 
he  will  get  left.  Two  nights  this  Spring  I  left  our 
houses  for  three  hours,  and  in  that  time  the  mercury 
dropped  to  30,  with  thousands  of  seedlings  just  coming 
on.  Tt  was  one  of  those  sudden  climatic  changes  oi 


SECTION  OF  A  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  HOUSE.  Fig.  234. 

which  one  never  has  any  warning.  If  the  small  house 
is  near  a  city  competition  from  the  larger  establish¬ 
ments  is  keen;  if  in  the  country  the  question  is  if  it  is 
a  flower-buying  community.  If  flowers  are  purchased 
only  for  funerals  and  special  occasions,  trade  would  be 
very  light.  A  house  in  connection  with  market  gar¬ 
dening  is  a  necessity,  hut  before  building  for  the  sale 
of  flowers  only  the  most  careful  consideration  for  the 
market  should  be  given.  One  of  our  prominent  florists 
told  me :  “A  small  greenhouse  is  a  pest.”  F.  c.  c. 

Maine. 


ESSENTIAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  POULTRY 
HOUSES . 

Since  describing  some  of  the  methods  followed  on  the 
poultry  farm  of  White  &  Rice  we  have  been  asked  for  a 
description  of  the  houses  used  there.  F.  Q.  While  gives 
the  following  statement : 

The  three  essentials  in  building  a  poultry  house  are 
comfort,  convenience  and  cost,  in  their  order.  Comfort 
should  be  first,  for  the  reason  that  if  the  hens  are  not 
comfortable  no  amount  of  work  and  feed  can  make  them 
lay  in  the  Fall  and  Winter,  when  the  high  prices  of  eggs 
make  poultry  keeping  so  profitable.  Then  comes  con¬ 
venience;  have  things  just  as  handy  as  you  possibly  can, 
for  you  will  find  when  you  keep  a  thousand  and  more 
hens  that  having  the  houses  handy  to  feed,  water  and 
clean  will  save  many  days’  work  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
One  hour  a  day  means  over  one  month  in  a  year.  Last 
of  all  comes  the  bugbear  of  so  many,  cost,  which  does 
not  spell  comfort  or  even  convenience.  There  are 
many  expensive  poultry  houses  that  are  both  uncomfor¬ 
table  and  unhandy. 

A  hen  needs  five  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  to 
keep  her  comfortable  in  cold  weather  we  must  build  the 
house  low,  so  she  will  not  have  to  warm  up  an  unnec¬ 
essary  air  space,  but  do  not  get  it  so  low  that  you  break 
your  own  head  when  caring  for  the  hens.  Very  good  di¬ 
mensions  for  a  single  house  are  12  by  15  feet,  seven  feet 
high  in  front  and  four  feet  in  the  rear.  The  floor  should 
be  raised  six  inches,  with  stones  and  a  good  cement 
floor  put  on  that,  making  it  proof  against  dampness  and 
rats,  two  of  the  trials  poultry  men  are  heir  to.  The 
sills  and  roof  timbers  should  be  3  by  4  inch  hemlock  or 
spruce,  and  2  by  3  inch  stuff  is  heavy  enough  for  all 
else.  The  siding  and  roof  boards  may  be  of  any  cheap 
lumber  that  is  dry  and  free  from  loose  knots.  Cover 
the  roof  with  three-ply  tarred  paper  and  a  coat  of  roofing 
cement  or  paint. 

A  modification  of  the  colony  house  plan  is  the  best 
(see  Fig.  234.)  Building  six  houses  together  makes 
is  more  convenient  to  care  for  the  hens,  is  warmer  and 
costs  less  than  single  houses,  while  the  flock  is  none  too 
large  to  run  together  in  the  Summer.  Strong  un¬ 
bleached  muslin  makes  good  partitions  in  such  a  house. 
It  is  also  used  a  great  deal  for  windows,  being  warmer 
than  glass  in  Winter  and  cooler  in  Summer.  The  only 
thing  against  it  is  that  it  does  not  let  in  quite  as  much 
light  on  a  dark  cloudy  day  as  glass  will,  but  where  there 
are  very  cold  Winters  it  is  the  best  thing  to  use.  Have 
the  interior  of  your  houses  as  simple  as  possible  for 
the  sake  of  cleanliness.  The  simplest  way  is  to  make 
nests  under  the  roosts  and  suspend  the  whole  device 
from  the  roof.  Then  there  is  nothing  to  bother  clean¬ 
ing  the  floor  and  no  cracks  between  roosts  and  side 
walls  to  harbor  mites  and  trouble.  For  a  house  of  this 
size  you  would  want  a  plattorm  six  feet  long  and  three 
feet  wide,  with  three  perches  and  a  row  of  nests  under¬ 
neath.  See  Fig.  235.  A  shell  and  grit  box  made  like 
Fig.  236  is  fastened  to  the  wall  so  it  is  easily  remov¬ 
able.  The  dust  box  and  water  basin  complete  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  the  house.  The  scratching  shed  house  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  breeding  stock,  and  is  a  little  more 
expensive  than  the  plans  given  here,  but  where  the  best 
results  are  wanted  from  breeders  it  is  worth  the  extra 
cost.  In  Fig.  234  the  windows  are  low,  and  should  be 
made  of  muslin  tacked  on  stiff  frames,  the  whole 
hinged,  making  a  door  when  wished,  and  it  should 
always  be  open  whenever  the  weather  permits.  A  six- 
section  house  would  be  90  feet  long,  accommodating 
over  200  hens,  and  should  not  cost  over  $150  complete 
if  built  on  this  plan.  It  will  be  so  comfortable  and 
convenient  that  with  good  feed  and  care  one  cannot 
fail  to  make  poultry  keeping  profitable. 


HOW  MILK  AFFECTS  INFANTS  AND 
INVALIDS. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  recent  paper  on  milk : 
“It  is  easier,”  said  Dr.  Brush,  “to  control  cows  than  women. 
Human  mothers  are  often  emotional,  excitable,  indiscreet, 
sometimes  hysterical,  and  not  always  able  to  control  them¬ 
selves.  Dairymen,  understanding  that  these  conditions  can 
affect  the  milk,  must  also  understand  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
trolling  their  cows.  From  years  of  experience  I  feel  safe 
in  affirming  that  the  accountable  party  to  the  Individual  in 
the  cradle  is  the  man  who  is  responsible  for  the  production 
of  the  milk.”  Is  it  probable  that  high-strung  nervous  cows 
can  affect  those  who  drink  their  milk  in  a  similar  way? 
We  have  been  at  insane  hospitals  and  sanitariums  where 
Holstein  cattle  were  kept  because  it  was  said  their  milk  was 
better  for  the  patients.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in 
this  idea? 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  nervous  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  mother  is  an  important  factor  in  determining 
the  condition  of  the  nursing  infant.  A  nervous,  hys¬ 
terical  mother  is  quite  certain  to  have  a  fretful  child. 
It  is  also  quite  well  established  that  the  composition  of 
milk  is  often  profoundly  affected  by  the  nervous  condi 
tion  of  the  animal  producing  it.  In  some  cases,  where 
only  a  single  cow  is  considered,  this  change  in  the 
composition  of  milk  may  be  sufficient  greatly  to  im¬ 
pair  its  nutritive  value,  but  the  mixed  milk  from  a 
herd  of  cows  is,  I  believe,  rarely  if  ever  much  affected  in 
ibis  way.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  relation  has  been 
observed  between  the  health  of  a  child  and  the  nervous 
temperament  of  the  cow  which  supplies  it  with  milk. 
The  suitability  of  milk  for  infant  food  seems  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  the  care  which  it  receives  after  it  is 
drawn,  and  very  little  upon  the  breed  of  the  cow  pro¬ 
ducing  it.  S.  M.  BABCOCK. 

Wisconsin  Experiment  Station. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  certain  conditions  affect  the  milk 
of  cows  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  No  doubt  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  act  in  the  same  way  in  the  human 
family.  Over-exertion,  over-heating,  neglect  and  im¬ 
proper  feeding,  the  play  of  the  passions  and  emotions 
and  such,  doubtless  will  have  an  effect  prejudicial  to  the 
milk  of  lower  animals,  and  thus  cause  their  milk  to 
fail  in  different  ways  as  proper  food  for  man  and  as 
proper  food  for  the  offspring  of  the  animals  in  question. 

Delaware.  Jno.  j.  black. 

I  fear  I  can  give  you  no  useful  information  concern¬ 


ing  the  question  you  ask  me.  Really  so  little  is  known 
upon  the  subject  that  little  beside  conjecture  could  be 
ventured.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  quality  ot 
mother’s  milk  does  affect  a  child  nervously.  It  would 
seem  probable  that  the  same  would  be  true  of  milk  from 
nervous,  irritable  cows,  and  I  think  this  is  believed 
to  be  the  case.  But  I  doubt  whether  anyone  has  any 
evidence  upon  the  subject  that  would  stand  scientific 
scrutiny,  and  evidence  will  be  very  difficult  to  obtain. 
Upon  the  matter  of  Holstein  cattle  as  compared  with 
others  I  can  give  absolutely  no  opinion.  Such  a  thing 
is  possible,  but  I  have  myself  never  heard  the  theory  ad¬ 
vanced  before.  h.  w.  conn. 

Connecticut. 

Referring  to  a  recent  paper  on  “Milk,”  by  Dr.  Brush, 
in  which  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  children  should 
not  be  fed  on  the  milk  of  high-strung  and  nervous 
cows  for  the  reason  that  the  use  of  the  milk  would 
seriously  affect  the  nervous  system,  I  note  your  request 
to  be  advised  as  to  whether  there  is  anything  in  such 
a  proposition.  I  think  the  position  taken  by  Dr.  Brush 
is  a  very  proper  one,  and  that  in  order  to  produce  a 
good  quality  of  milk  the  animal  should  be  kept  as  quiet 
and  free  from  all  exciting  conditions  as  possible. 

New  York  Commissioner  of  Health,  daniel  lewis. 

I  am  unable  to  refer  to  any  satisfactory  exact  experi¬ 
mental  data  showing  the  difference  in  value  of  milks 
produced  by  different  breeds  of  cows,  so  far  as  differ¬ 
ences  may  be  due  to  the  nervous  temperament  of  the 
animal.  I  believe  that  the  milk  given  by  any  healthy 
cow  in  normal  condition  will  be  wholesome,  although  in 
some  exceptional  cases  such  milk  has  been  found  to  be 
too  rich  for  a  delicate  consumer,  such  as  a  young  child 
or  sick  person.  I  think  the  chief  reason  why  Flolstein 
cattle  are  often  kept  for  supplying  public  institutions 
with  milk  is  that  their  product  is  generally  of  good,  fair 
quality,  though  not  so  rich  as  the  milk  of  other  common 
breeds,  and  this  breed  produces  milk  at  a  little  less 
cost  per  quart  than  is  the  general  rule  with  other  breeds. 
I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  milk  taken  from  an 
animal  which  has  been  unduly  excited  or  is  in  a  spe¬ 
cially  nervous  condition,  might  produce  bad  results  upon 
the  consumer,  but  an  animal  of  any  breed  could  be 
affected  in  this  way.  r.  a.  pearson. 

Cornell  University. 

I  referred  the  quotation  which  you  sent  me  to  a 


mutual  friend,  upon  whose  experience  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  we  often  both  rely.  His  single  comment  was  “fool¬ 
ishness,”  which  seems  to  express  the  matter  briefly  and 
completely.  The  quotation  is  merely  another  expression 
of  that  pseudo-science  which  is  now  so  popular,  and  has 
for  its  main  point  the  conception  that  the  mental  states 
of  animals  are  practically  identical  with  our  own,  and 
influence  them  in  essentially  the  same  way.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  belief,  though  I  think  lacking  in  exact 
proof,  that  the  mental  states  of  the  mother  do  affect 
the  child  through  the  milk.  While  a  high-grade  cow 
through  the  stress  of  great  production  is  often  spoken 
of  as  of  a  highly  nervous  temperament,  I  think  you  will 
agree  that  we  have  never  seen  cows  either  highly  emo¬ 
tional  or  hysterical.  At  the  time  of  weaning  the  off¬ 
spring,  an  act  which  would  drive  a  human  mother  in¬ 
sane,  the  cow  is  disturbed  for  a  portion  of  a  day,  rarely 
longer.  Even  this  disturbance  is  probably  to  be  attrib¬ 
uted  more  to  the  unpleasant  feeling  resulting  in  her 
udder  than  to  any  mental  conception  of  the  loss  ot 
offspring.  Any  evidence  of  brooding  over  fancied 
wrongs  or  like  mental  states  is  rare  and  uncertain.  The 
slight  thread  of  truth  which  saves  the  statement  from 
being  utterly  foolish  is  the  fact  that  cows  grossly  abused 
are  undoubtedly  affected  as  to  the  extent,  if  not  as  to 
the  quality,  of  their  product.  In  the  case  of  the  asylum 
referred  to,  it  may  have  been  that  the  use  of  a  pool 
quality  of  milk  was  desirable  for  somewhat  the  same 
reason  which  induces  the  use  of  beef  extract,  when  a 
patient  desires  nourishment,  and  yet  should  not  receive 
it  in  any  appreciable  quantity.  '  h.  a.  harding. 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Station. 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  ANTS. 

We  are  bothered  with  ants  here  by  the  thousands,  red 
ones,  black  ones,  big  and  little,  though  the  little  black  ones 
are  most  numerous.  Can  you  suggest  something  that  will 
exterminate  them,  or  at  least  keep  them  out  of  the  house? 
I  have  tried  several  insect  exterminators  without  success. 

South  Carolina.  m.  ii. 

If  possible  the  nests  or  homes  of  the  ants  which  enter 
houses  should  be  located.  They  may  be  in  mound¬ 
like  nests  in  grass  lands  near  the  house,  or  they  may 
be  under  the  stones  forming  the  sidewalks,  or  they 
may  come  from  the  little  holes  surrounded  with  heaps 
of  pellets  of  dirt  which  are  often  scattered  about  the 
lawns  around  houses.  One  can  easily  treat  a  mound¬ 
like  ant’s  nest  by  punching  several  holes  in  it  with  a 
stick  or  iron  bar  and  pouring  into  each  hole  a  table- 
spoonful  of  carbon  bisulphide,  and  quickly  closing  the 
hole  with  a  piece  of  sod.  The  fumes  of  this  liquid  will 
penetrate  all  through  the  nest  and  kill  the  ants.  Some¬ 
times  a  lighted  match  is  dropped  into  one  of  the  holes 
and  the  fumes  explode,  and  thus  are  driven  all  through 
the  nest.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to  locate  the  homes 
of  the  ants,  there  are  several  ways  of  discouraging 
them,  so  that  finally  they  will  leave  for  more  favorable 
quarters.  One  method  is  to  take  a  large  sponge,  sat¬ 
urate  it  with  sweetened  water,  and  leave  it  where  the 
ants  come.  When  it  is  thoroughly  alive  with  ants  drop 
it  into  boiling  water,  re-sweeten  it  and  repeat.  It  is 
said  that  after  a  few  experiences  of  this  kind  the  ants 
will  soon  tell  their  friends,  and  that  house  will  be  let 
alone  for  a  time.  Some  report  success  by  putting  cam¬ 
phor  gum  around  where  ants  come  into  the  house; 
others  think  powdered  borax  is  effective.  We  have 
prevented  ants  from  getting  into  bread  and  cake  boxes 
by  setting  these  boxes  on  top  of  an  overturned  pan.  In 
one  case  a  young  lady  kept  her  bottle  of  syrup  of  hypo- 
phosphites  in  the  closet  of  her  room,  going  in  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  to  take  a  dose,  until  one  day  she  thought  it 
was  thicker  than  usual,  and  upon  bringing  it  to  the  light 
and  investigating  found  that  there  was  a  minute  hole 
down  the  side  of  the  cork,  and  through  this  hole  thou¬ 
sands  of  minute  red  ants  had  found  their  way  into 
the  liquid,  and  she  never  knew  how  many  she  had 
taken !  m.  v.  slingerland. 


BUILD  GOOD  SILOS.— I.  L.  W.,  Wayne  Co., 
N.  Y.,  asks  if  any  reader  of  your  paper  has  had  any 
experience  with  frame  silo  plastered  with  concrete.  1 
have  one  12x20  and  32  feet  deep,  seven  feet  of  wall  to 
top  of  ground,  the  remaining  25  feet  frame.  The  cor¬ 
ner  posts  are  8x8  oak,  studding  3x8,  one  foot  apart,  lined 
inside  with  one-inch  boards  ship-lapped  at  ends,  and  cor¬ 
ners  filled  with  V-shaped  pieces  to  make  them  rounding. 
Then  plastering  lath  nailed  on  one  foot  apart ;  all  lathed 
over  same  for  plastering;  then  plastered  with  cement 
mixed  one  part  cement  and  two  parts  sand.  The  lining 
and  lath  are  apparently  as  good  as  when  put  there ;  can¬ 
not  see  any  sign  of  decay.  After  using  that  kind  11 


SHELL  AND  GRIT  BOX.  Fig.  236. 

years  I  would  say  to  I.  L.  W.  by  all  means  build  a  good 
stave  one.  The  first  cost  will  be  a  trifle  more,  but  will 
be  much  cheaper  in  the  end  when  he  takes  the  keeping, 
quality  into  consideration.  The  silage  will  cause  the 
cement  to  lose  its  vitality,  when  it  will  become  porous 
and  admit  the  air  and  will  be  easily  pierced  with  a  fork. 
After  seeing  the  results  of  the  use  of  both  kinds  I 
would  say  by  all  means  build  the  best.  H.  w. 

Marshallton,  Del. 
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GROWING  CORN  IN  MISSOURI. 

SOIL  AND  PREPARATION.— The  methods  of 
growing  and  handling  the  corn  crop  of  the  Western 
States  are  different  in  many  ways  from  those  employed 
in  the  East.  The  large  acreage  cultivated  makes  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  employ  machinery  to  do  as  much  of  the  work 
as  possible.  We  have  two  extremes  of  soil  that  are 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  corn — a  deep  loose  soil  and  the 
clay.  The  former  never  becomes  very  hard,  but  the 
latter  is  easily  packed  by  rains  if  it  is  not  kept  well 
supplied  with  humus.  The  loose  soil  is  easier  cultivated 
and  more  productive  than  the  clay,  but  does  not  stand 
the  dry,  hot  weather  quite  so  well.  Much  of  the  ground 
intended  for  corn  is  plowed  in  the  Fall  with  large  turn¬ 
ing  or  gang  plows  pulled  by  the  famous  Missouri  mules. 
On  the  deep  loose  soil  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop 
is  listed.  A  lister  is  simply  a  turning  plow  with  double 
mold  boards  to  throw  the  dirt  each  way.  A  large 
deep  furrow  is  thrown  out  where  the  row  is  wanted, 
and  the  corn  drilled  in  the  center  of  the  furrow.  The 
drill  may  be  attached  to  the  lister,  and  one  man  with 
three  good  mules  can  plant  seven  or  eight  acres  pci 
day,  which  includes  all  the  work  of  preparing  the  soil, 
as  no  previous  plowing  is  necessary  when  the  lister  is 
used.  The  corn  is  drilled  from  two  to  three,  inches  deep, 
and  as  it  grows  the  furrow  is  gradually  filled  up  by 
cultivation  until  the  surface  is  level.  This  places  the 
corn  roots  deep  in  the  soil,  and  enables  it  to  stand  the 
dry  hot  weather  that  we  often  have  in  the  western  corn 
belt.  More  corn  is  planted  with  the  check-rower  than 
any  other  way.  The  modern  check-rower  is  made  ad¬ 
justable  so  that  the  width  of  the  rows  and  number  ot 
grains  can  be  regulated  to  suit  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  usual  distance  of  planting  is  about  two  feet  and 
eight  inches.  The  check-rowcr  is  well  adapted  to 
the  large  and  level  fields  that  are  so  numerous  on  the 
western  prairies.  Corn  planted  in  this  way  is  easily 
kept  clean  without  any  hoeing. 

CULTIVATION. — As  soon  as  the  corn 
is  planted  cultivation  commences.  On  the 
loose  soil  the  weeder  is  used  after  each 
rain  to  keep  down  grass  and  weeds,  as 
well  as  produce  a  dust  mulch  to  prevent 
the  too  rapid  escape  of  moisture.  Qn  the 
clay  soils  the  weeder  is  not  a  success,  but 
the  steel-tooth  section  harrow  is  used 
very  successfully,  and  answers  the  same 
purpose  as  the  weeder.  As  soon  as  the 
corn  is  large  enough  to  plow  the  double 
cultivator  is  used.  One  man  with  a  good 
team  can  cultivate  from  6  to  10  acres 
per  day  with  this  implement.  Small  plows 
with  fenders  are  used  next  to  the  corn, 
so  it  is  possible  to  plow  very  close  to  the 
hill.  One  good  hand  with  weeder,  harrow 
and  double  cultivator  can  cultivate  from 
40  to  60  acres  during  the  season ;  the  only 
extra  help  needed  will  be  to  harvest  the 
crop.  Many  growers  are  using  cultivators 
with  six  to  eight  small  shovels,  giving 
their  corn  level  and  shallow  culture.  It  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  shallow  culture  con¬ 
serves  moisture  better  and  produces  larger  yields  pel 
acre  than  the  old  methods  of  deep  plowing  and  ridg¬ 
ing  the  dirt  up  to  the  row.  Two  or  three  inches  is  the 
usual  depth  plowed  to  make  a  dust  mulch.  The  up-to- 
date  growers  have  no  fixed  rule  for  cultivation.  They 
recognize  that  the  object  of  cultivation  is  to  keep  down 
weeds  and  grass,  and  preserve  the  moisture  in  the  soil, 
and  they  cultivate  with  that  object  in  view.  Some  sea¬ 
sons  require  more  cultivation  than  others.  When  the 
corn  is  clean  and  a  dust  mulch  is  produced  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  cultivate  after  each  rain  to  break  the  crust  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  moisture.  From  three  to  five  cul¬ 
tivations  are  given  with  the  double  cultivator,  very  little 
corn  being  cultivated  more  than  five  times.  Some 
growers  are  using  a  one-horse  harrow  with  handles  that 
they  run  between  the  rows  after  the  corn  gets  too  large 
for  the  double  cultivator.  This  implement  is  proving 
very  useful,  as  it  levels  the  ground  and  prevents  a  crust 
from  forming  on  the  surface,  and  insures  a  better  yield 
and  a  better  grade  of  corn. 

CUTTING  THE  CORN. — Much  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  methods  of  cutting  up  corn.  The 
old  way  is  being  superseded  by  the  corn  harvester  and 
binder.  These  machines  are  very  successful  on  the  level 
prairie  lands.  Three  men  and  three  mules  will  cut  and 
shock  about  10  acres  per  day.  As  soon  as  the  foddei 
is  dry  enough  those  who  have  shredders  or  can  pro¬ 
cure  the  use  of  one  shred  their  corn.  This  shells  and 
cleans  the  corn  and  puts  the  fodder  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  shape  for  economical  storage  and  use.  The  cost  of 
cribbing  the  corn  in  this  way  is  about  the  same  as  by 
hand,  but  the  shredding  of  the  fodder  makes  it  more 
profitable,  as  the  stock  will  consume  at  least  2.">  per 
cent  more  of  it  than  they  will  when  put  up  in  the 
ordinary  way.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  corn  crop  is 
husked  from  the  stalk,  the  fields  being  pastured  with 
cattle  afterwards  to  get  the  waste.  This  is  not  the 


most  economical  way  of  caring  for  the  crop,  but  the 
acreage  is  so  large  that  it  is  impossible  to  take  care 
of  all  the  fodder.  When  the  corn  is  husked  from  the 
stalk  each  man  takes  a  team  and  husks  from  one  side 
of  the  wagon  only.  A  few  hands  are  able  to  husk  100 
bushels  per  day,  but  it  requires  hard  and  fast  work 
to  husk  this  much. 

WHOLESALE  FEEDING.— The  yield  of  corn  per 
acre  differs  very  much  in  different  soils,  but  there  would 
probably  be  about  40  bushels  per  acre.  On  the  best 
soils  it  is  not  uncommon  for  large  fields  to  yield  80 
bushels  per  acre.  A  large  per  cent  of  the  corn  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Middle  West  is  fed  to  beef  cattle  and  hogs. 
The  largest  corn  grower  in  the  West,  and  no  doubt  in 
the  United  States,  is  David  Rankin,  of  Tarkio,  Mo. 
He  owns  2,300  acres  of  land  and  grows  about  800,000 
bushels  of  corn  every  year.  He  never  sells  a  bushel, 
feeding  his  entire  crop  to  cattle  and  hogs.  Mr.  Rankin 
fattens  from  8,000  to  10,000  head  of  cattle  and  10,000 
to  12,000  head  of  hogs  each  season.  By  feeding  all  his 
corn  to  stock  and  returning  the  fertility  to  the  soil 
he  is  making  his  farm  more  productive  each  year. 

Barry  Co.,  Mo.  thos.  j.  foster. 


COTTON  INSECT  AND  TEXAS  FARMERS. 

I  forward  to  New  York  a  box  of  samples  oi 
June  Eating  and  Triumph  potatoes,  as  well  as  a  few 
onions,  that  I  have  raised  here  this  season.  The  June 
Eating  are  fine,  good  and  plenty  in  quality  to  eat  every 
month  in  the  year.  The  Triumph  is  sappy  and  a  pool 
eater  at  best,  but  it  is  a  fine  yielder,  fair  keeper  and 
somewhat  earlier  than  June  Eating.  We  are  now  digging 
(June  10)  and  make  at  the  rate  of  about  200  bushels  of 
marketable  potatoes  per  acre.  Triumph  and  June  Eating 
yield  about  alike.  Potatoes  are  now  selling  on  track 
here  at  82  cents  per  bushel.  This  means  several  times 
the  value  of  the  land  out  of  one  crop,  and  yet,  owing  to 


A  MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL  FIELD  DAY;  MAKING 
BORDEAUX  MIXTURE.  Fig.  237. 


HOW  TO  GROW  WINTER  ONIONS. 

We  desire  to  plant  a  good-sized  bed  of  Winter  onions 
for  early  marketing  in  Spring  for  bunching,  and  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it  they  must  be  planted  in  Fall,  but  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  method  of  growing  them.  Information  on 
preparation  of  soil,  time  to  sow  seed  (central  Tennsylvania) , 
varieties  to  plant,  Winter  protection,  and,  in  fact,  every 
essential  detail  for  the  successful  growing  of  bunching 
onions  is  desired.  w.  p.  k. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  early  bunch  onions  (or  scallions,  as  they  are 
usually  called,)  which  are  grown  for  market  in  the 
Spring  are  usually  grown  from  small  sets  which  are 
raised  from  seed  in  the  Spring,  gathered  and  ripened 
when  they  reach  the  proper  size,  and  are  planted  in 
beds  or  regular  rows  in  well-drained  land  during  the 
early  part  of  October  or  up  until  November  farther 
South.  The  chief  essential  in  their  cultivation  is  that 
the  ground  in  which  they  are  planted  should  be  well 
drained  and  free  from  any  standing  moisture,  or  its 
equivalent,  ice,  during  the  Winter  months.  The  same 
results  can  be  had  with  less  expense  by  sowing  the 
seed  directly  in  the  row  where  the  onions  are  to  grow 
sets  and  stand  early  in  September;  the  seed  being  sown 
four  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  you  would  plant  out  the 
sets  gives  practically  an  equal  start  for  the  young  plants 
as  those  which  are  produced  from  sets  or  small  onions 
grown  the  preceding  Spring.  When  the  ground  has 
not  sufficient  slope  or  good  under-drainage  to  insure 
the  hardiness  of  the  onion  plants  during  the  Winter,  it 
will  be  best  to  mark  off  the  land  in  beds  six  to  eight 
feet  in  width,  having  walks  or  drainage  ditches  between 
the  beds  to  carry  away  the  surplus  moisture.  The  dis¬ 
tance  apart  at  which  the  rows  are  grown  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  method  to  be  used  in  cultivating  them 
to  keep  the  ground  free  from  weeds.  As  these  onions 
are  gathered  for  market  as  soon  as  the  onions  are  one- 
half  inch  thick  or  more,  they  can  be  grown  as  closely 
in  the  soil  as  can  be  conveniently  culti¬ 
vated.  They  are  not  usually  covered  in 
any  way  during  the  Winter  months,  but  a 
light  mulch  of  straw  or  soft  hay  can  be 
put  on  the  rows  to  keep  them  from  being 
thrown  out  during  rapid  thaws.  In  the 
markets  the  white-skinned  scallions  sell 
more  readily  than  those  of  the  darker 
colors,  but  I  think  those  ot  the  yellow 
skin  are  rather  hardier,  and  the  difference 
in  color  would  be  very  slight. 

Where  the  very  earliest  scallions  arc 
desired  the  Egyptian  or  Perennial  Tree 
onion  sets  should  be  planted.  These  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  during  the  open  weather 
throughout  the  Winter,  and  will  make  the 
very  earliest  scallions,  but  do  not  pro¬ 
duce  ripened  bulbs,  and  seldom  any  seed; 
the  sets  being  borne  in  clusters  or  bunches 
at  the  top  of  the  stalks  and  the  roots  also 
multiply  very  rapidly.  The  roots  can  be 
taken  up  and  divided  and  replanted  early 
in  the  Fall.  In  growing  this  variety  it 


the  presence  of  the  boll-weevil,  our  most  formidable 
cotton  pest,  most  of  our  “natives,”  cotton  farmers,  are 
ready  almost  to  give  their  property  away  rather  than 
grow  something  else  that  would  really  make  them  much 
more  money  than  cotton  ever  did.  I  am  making  a  de¬ 
cided  success  here,  and  my  neighbors  all  see  it  and 
know  it,  yet  most  of  them  have  their  lands  listed  “For 
Sale.”  There  are  thousands  of  chances  here  for  active 
people  from  your  country  to  become  independent  in  a 
few  years  by  investing  in  some  of  those  cheap  farms. 
I  never  have  seen  such  a  stampede  of  peonle  wanting  to 
get  away  as  our  cotton  farmers  have  shown  since  the 
coming  of  the  little  boll-weevil.  The  funny  part  of  it 
all  is  most  of  them  really  don’t  know  where  they  want 
to  go  to.  They  will  never  get  away  from  the  little  pest, 
because  the  history  of  it  that  we  have  makes  it  certain 
that  eventually  it  will  cover  the  entire  territory  where 
cotton  is  grown  in  the  United  States.  When  I  in  con¬ 
versation  sometimes  tell  our  people  to  reduce  their  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  and  raise  other  crops,  one  generally  hears 
the  answer:  “Yes,  I  know,  you  Yankees  and  Dutchmen 
can  do  it,  but  I  know  nothing  about  it.”  I  take  it  that 
whenever  a  person  is  once  dissatisfied  with  a  place  or 
country,  the  quicker  they  get  out  of  it  the  better,  both 
for  themselves  as  well  as  the  place  they  are  at.  If 
there  is  any  one  thing  that  exhausts  my  patience  it  is 
“calamity  howling”  in  a  country  where  there  is  so  little 
need  of  it.  J.  w.  stubenrauch. 

Limestone  Co.,  Tex. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  potatoes  were  excellent — large  and 
smooth,  and  would  sell  here  at  a  good  figure.  Two 
hundred  bushels  per  acre  at  82  cents  means  over  $160, 
yet  so  great  is  the  panic  caused  by  the  work  of  the 
cotton  insect  that  excellent  land  on  small  farms  is 
offered  for  $20  to  $35  per  acre !  Surely  this  insect  ought 
to  prove  a  blessing  to  wise  men. 


It  requires  persistence  to  turn  the  shake  of  the  head  into 
a  nod  and  solid  firmness  to  refuse  to  change. 


is  necessary  to  save  a  portion  of  your  planting  each 
year  for  a  supply  the  following  season,  or  purchase  sets 
each  Fall.  In  the  ordinary  varieties  I  would  suggest 
using  the  Philadelphia  Silverskin  in  the  white,  or  the 
Yellow  Dutch  for  yellow.  This  latter  variety  is  the 
one  generally  planted  to  produce  scallions  in  the  Spring, 
and  where  they  are  grown  in  large  fields  they  are 
planted  thickly  in  rows  spaced  three  feet  apart,  to  be 
kept  cultivated  during  the  Fall  with  a  horse  cultivator. 
These  Fall-planted  onions  start  into  growth  very  early 
in  the  Spring,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
gather,  the  plants  are  pulled,  washed  and  tied  in  bunches 
containing  six  to  12  each,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
stalk  or  market  custom  where  they  are  sold.  The  green 
tops  are  cut  off  at  an  even  height  about  eight  inches 
from  the  bottom,  and  they  are  then  packed  in  ventilated 
barrels  or  large  crates  for  shipment.  As  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stalk  or  plant  is  the  only  part  used,  and 
these  meet  with  the  readiest  sale  when  blanched  to  a 
paper  whiteness,  it  is  a  good  plan  in  putting  out  the  sets 
to  hill  up  slightly  about  the  stalks  with  earth  in  the 
Spring  so  as  to  have  as  much  of  the  stalk  as  nicely 
blanched  as  possible.  When  this  is  not  done  one  or 
more  of  the  leaf  stalks  must  be  pulled  from  the  scal¬ 
lion  so  it  will  present  an  attractive  appearance  when 
bunched  for  market.  The  raising  of  the  crop  of  scal¬ 
lions  from  the  seed  planted  early  in  the  Fall  has  not 
heretofore  been  generally  practiced;  but  in  view  of  the 
heavy  expense  involved  in  renewing  or  purchasing  a 
supply  of  sets  to  set  out  any  considerable  area  we  think 
it  the  most  desirable  nlan,  as  the  labor  involved  in 
thinning  out  the  young  seedlings  would  not  be  any 
greater  than  that  of  planting  the  sets  in  regular  rows. 

Doylestown,  Pa.  e.  n.  Darlington. 

I  used  silos  three  years  aud  I  do  not  like  them.  I  used 
corn  only.  I  liked  silage  very  much  to  give  horse,  oue-haif 
bushel  with  ground  grain  on  top.  I  gave  cows  about  one 
bushel  three  times  a  day,  with  grain  on  top.  It  is  good  to 
give  with  rye  feed.  I  much  prefer  the  corn  put  in  large 
shocks  tied  with  cord  and  thrashed  through  spike  machine 
as  it  is  wanted  to  feed;  it  is  then  sweet  and  far  more  pala¬ 
table  than  the  sour  mash.  l.  l.  c. 

Nassau,  N.  Y. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questionsron  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Using  Fungiroid. 

B.  B.,  Blue  Anchor,  N.  J. — How  do  you  mix 
Fungiroid  and  whai  kind  of  a  duster  do  you 
use? 

Ans. — One  pound  Fungiroid,  two 
pounds  flour,  damaged  grocery  flour  is  as 
good  as  fresh,  and  one  tablespoonful 
Paris-green  mixed  together  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dusting  spray  for  potatoes,  con¬ 
trolling  blight  fungus  and  beetles  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  best  put  on  with  an  air- 
blast  powder  gun  when  the  dew  is  on  the 
foliage. 

Cutworms  in  Cucumbers. 

IF.  A.  S„  Bowersville,  O. — The  cutworms 
are  destroying  my  cucumber  and  tomato 
planfs,  and  squash  and  melon  vines.  Ilow 
shall  we  deal  with  them  to  save  the  plants? 

Ans. — Bran  and  arsenic  is  the  best 
weapon  against  cutworms.  Stir  enough 
Paris-green  into  the  bran  to  tinge  it 
slightly  green,  sprinkle  it  with  water  un¬ 
til  it  is  damp  and  crumbly.  Put  a  very 
little  of  this  dampened  bran  around  each 
plant,  and  you  will  soon  get  rid  of  the 
cutworms. 

Rape  and  Crimson  Clover  for  Fruit. 

IF.  Y.  V.,  Marlborough,  N.  Y. — Will  rape 
be  a  good  crop  to  sow  between  fruit  trees  and 
hushes  in  latter  part  of  July  to  plow  under 
late  in  Fall? 

Ans. — Yes.  Rape  will  give  a  heavy 
crop,  but  we  would  prefer  to  mix  Crimson 
clover  seed  with  it  when  sowing.  Use  10 
pounds  Crimson  clover  and  two  pounds 
rape  per  acre.  The  rape  will  be  killed 
during  Winter,  but  the  clover  will  usually 
live  through.  We  do  not  care  to  plow  a 
green  crop  under  in  the  Fall.  We  would 
rather  let  it  be  on  the  ground  and  plow  in 
Spring. 

Golden  Russet  Pear;  Triumph  Gooseberry. 

II.  B.  8.,  Rocky  River,  0. — 1.  Is  there  a 
pear  known  as  the  Golden  Russet?  2.  Is  the 
Triumph  gooseberry  considered  a  finer  variety 
than  the  Downing?  If  so,  in  what  respect? 

Ans. — 1.  The  Golden  Russet  pear  is  a 
very  handsome  variety.  The  fruit  is  of 
good  size,  rather  flat  or  apple-like  in 
shape,  and  of  a  beautiful  golden  russet 
color.  The  tree  is  a  fine  grower,  very 
productive  and  ornamental,  but  the 
fruit  has  absolutely  no  value  for 
cooking  or  eating,  and  the  tree  should 
only  be  grown  for  ornamental  purposes. 
2.  The  Triumph  gooseberry  is  a  very 
much  larger  variety  than  the  Downing, 
but  the  quality  is  not  so  good.  It  is  pro¬ 
ductive  and  healthy,  and  also  quite  free 
from  mildew,  but  the  foliage  does  not 
stand  the  hot  sun  as  well  as  the  Downing, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  reliable  a 
variety  as  the  latter,  though  we  regard  it 
as  the  best  of  all  the  very  large-fruited 
sorts  of  tne  foreign  type. 

Mutdy  Plum;  Diamond  Peach. 

L.  F.,  Cincinnati,  O. — I  would  like  your 
opinion  on  the  Murdy  plum  and  the  Diamond 
peach,  sold  hy  a  nursery  company  of  this 
State.  The  agent  has  been  through  this 
neighborhood  lately  soliciting  orders  at  $50 
per  100.  A  great  many  bought  trees  because 
of  the  glowing  description  made  by  the 
agent  of  the  fruit.  I  did  not  buy  nor  order 
any,  not  knowing  whether  they  were  good 
or  not.  Bartlett  pear  trees  and  Golden  Pippin 
and  Smith  Cider  apple  trees  are  suffering 
terribly  from  twig  blight  here.  Is  there  a 
remedy  ? 

Ans. — It  is  the  opinion  of  many  expert 
fruit  men  that  the  plum  called  Murdy  is 
the  same  as  the  Bradshaw,  and  if  they  are 
not  merely  two  names  for  the  same  va¬ 
riety  there  is  so  little  difference  between 
them  that  there  is  no  distinction  worth 
mentioning.  The  Diamond  peach  is  a  late 
yellow  cling  of  fair  quality.  Both  these 
fruits  are  worthy  of  culture,  but  at  $50 
per  hundred  the  trees  are  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  price.  They  or  others  as  good  can  be 
bought  at  about  $10  per  hundred  from  re¬ 
liable  nurseries,  and  any  nursery  that  asks 
such  an  unreasonable  price  is  liable  to  sus¬ 
picion  of  unfair  dealing  in  other  ways.  A 
fair,  legitimate  price  is  all  right,  but  not 


one  that  is  exorbitant.  There  is  no  rem¬ 
edy  known  for  blight  of  pear  and  apple 
trees.  To  cut  off  and  burn  all  affected 
parts,  being  careful  to  cut  well  below 
where  there  is  any  evidence  of  the  disease, 
will  help  to  prevent  its  spread  another 
year.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

Winesap  Not  Bearing. 

F.  G.  D.,  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies. — 
Last  year  I  bought  an  apple  orchard  of  2,000 
Winesap  trees  in  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  The 
orchard  was  in  a  very  neglected  condition, 
and  though  the  trees  are  25  years  old  they 
have  never  borne  a  good  crop.  During  last 
Summer  trees  were  sprayed,  cultivated  and 
planted  to  cow  peas,  also  received  10  pounds 
acid  phosphate  and  four  pounds  muriate  of 
potash  per  tree.  I  am  keeping  up  the  culti¬ 
vation  this  Summer.  Do  you  think  that  the 
fact  of  this  large  block  of  trees  being  almost 
entirely  Winesap  has  anything  to  do  with 
their  failure  in  hearing,  or  is  it  simply  due 
to  poverty  of  soil  and  lack  of  cultivation  and 
spraying?  The  trees  bloom  heavily  and  fruit 
sets  fairly  well,  but  drops  off  when  about 
the  size  of  buckshot,  much  the  same  as  the 
navel  orange  does  in  Florida.  Would  you 
advise  top-grafting  some  of  the  trees  to  other 
sorts?  If  so,  what  per  cent  of  the  trees 
would  you  graft,  and  to  what  varieties?  Up 
to  what  age  does  the  Winesap  remain  in 
profitable  bearing?  What  course  would  you 
pursue  to  bring  this  orchard  info  hearing? 
Soil  is  rather  poor  and  hilly,  but  a  gang 
plow  and  Cutaway  harrow  can  be  used  on 
it,  and  it  takes  well  to  cow  peas  and  Crimson 
clover. 

Ans. — The  Winesap  apple  does  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  pollinate  its  own  blos¬ 
soms  well,  and  those  of  other  varieties  of 
the  same  strain,  that  is,  its  seedlings,  such 
as  Stayman,  Paragon,  etc.,  do  not  prove 
to  be  of  any  assistance  in  this  matter. 
York  Imperial  and  Ben  Davis  are  good 
pollenizers  for  the  Winesap,  and  if  a  few 
top-grafts  were  set  in  about  one-fourth  the 
trees  in  the  orchard  mentioned  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  the  fruit  would  set  and  hold  on 
better  than  at  present.  The  treatment 
that  it  is  now  receiving,  so  far  as  tillage 
and  the  growth  of  cow  peas  in  it  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  just  what  I  would  advise.  It 
ought  to  bear  fairly  well  even  without  the 
pollination  suggested.  h.  e.  v.  d. 

The  Same  Old  Fraud. 

O.  S.  L.,  Oronogo,  Mo. — There  is  an  agent 
from  a  nursery  said  to  be  at  Troy,  Ohio,  in 
this  region  selling  apple  trees  that  he  claims 
are  budded  on  four-year-old  seedlings,  and 
far  better  than  trees  propagated  hy  root 
grafting  or  any  other  way.  His  price  is  50 
cents  per  tree,  which  is  too  big  for  common 
folks.  His  other  things  are  equally  high  in 
price.  He  offers  to  replace  trees  that  die 
and  to  take  part  pay  for  his  peach  trees  in 
a  share  of  the  fruit  after  a  few  years.  What 
do  you  think  of  this  nursery  and  the  plan 
of  selling  trees?  They  carry  about  four 
grafted  trees  to  show,  but  no  circulars  or 
catalogue. 

Ans. — Here  is  the  same  old  fraud  that 
was  exposed  on  page  396  of  this  year  as 
appearing  in  Illinois  operating  in  Missouri. 
These  scamps  from  Troy,  Ohio,  are  by  no 
means  dead  yet,  nor  are  they  locked  up  in 
prison,  as  they  really  deserve.  They  seem  to 
have  learned  about  all  the  tricks  of  the  tree 
selling  sharpers,  and  by  the  liberal  use  of 
“tongue  oil”  are  able  to  make  them  work 
to  their  advantage  and  the  injury  of  their 
dupes.  How  any  sensible,  well-informed 
farmer  can  be  induced  to  buy  trees  of 
doubtful  value  from  a  party  who  is  at 
least  entirely  unknown  to  him  and  at  a 
price  about  five  times  above  what  he  could 
get  the  best  kind  of  trees  for  from  reliable 
nurseries  near  home,  is  a  mystery  to  most 
people.  It  is  all  by  the  means  of  talk.  At 
first  the  sharper  tells  his  victim  some 
things  that  both  of  them  know  are  true, 
then  others  that  are  doubtful,  and  lastly, 
the  falsehoods.  It  is  the  old  plan  of  a 
confidence  game  worked  into  the  partic¬ 
ular  shape  that  suits  the  case.  Seedlings 
that  are  four  years  old  are  far  too  big,  if 
well  grown,  to  make  good  budded  trees, 
and  even  if  they  were  of  proper  age  and 
size,  which  shouiu  be  in  their  second  year, 
they  arc  no  more  likely  to  make  good 
trees  than  if  they  were  grafted.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  hunt  out  specimens  of  both 
styles  that  are  poor,  and  the  showing  of 
such  things  to  effect  sales  of  budded  trees 
is  a  mere  trick.  There  are  millions  of 
good  orchard  trees  now  in  bearing  that 
were  root-grafted.  These  fellows  usually 
select  a  few  reall”  good  people  in  a  neigh¬ 


borhood  and  offer  some  special  induce¬ 
ment  to  get  them  to  buy,  or  even  give 
them  stock,  and  then  use  their  names  to 
get  others  to  follow,  which  often  works 
like  a  charm.  Judging  by  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  the  agents  of  the  nursery 
of  Troy,  Ohio,  I  would  think  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fraud  and  to  be  let  alone. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Cement  Questions. 

I.  8.,  Illinois. — How  many  cubic  feet  of 
grout  wall  will  a  Carrel  of  Portland  cement 
make?  In  what  proportion  of  cement,  sand 
and  gravel  should  it  be  mixed?  How  thick 
does  a  wall  need  he  in  a  basement  barn  to 
support  a  building  with  20-foot  post,  filled 
with  hay? 

Ans. — A  barrel  of  Portland  cement  will 
make  from  30  to  40  cubic  feet  of  wall. 
The  pore  space  in  materials  is  thought  to 
be  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  If  one  had, 
therefore,  27  cubic  feet  of  rock  one  could 
use  to  to  12  cubic  feet  of  fine  gravel  and 
four  to  six  of  coarse  sand  to  one  barrel  of 
cement,  equal  to  nearly  four  cubic  feet. 
Now  add  these  together  and  we  shall  have 
nearly  50  cubic  feet;  if  40  per  cent  is  pore 
space  and  they  are  filled  we  should  have 
a  net  solid  pore-free  compact  body 
equivalent  to  30  cubic  feet.  It  is  hard  to 
fix  an  absolute  set  rule.  Masons  differ 
slightly  on  the  proportions  used,  and  the 
fineness  of  tne  material  will  vary  the  net 
solid  body  because  of  the  varying  air 
space.  Air  also  clings  most  tenaciously  to 
these  hard  materials.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  boil  sand  for  some  time  un¬ 
der  water  to  free  it  from  air.  A  wall  will 
require  less  cement  than  a  floor  or  walk, 
even  though  the  weight  is  great  upon  it, 
because  if  the  wall  is  once  hard  and 
united  the  weight  is  borne  by  the  hard  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the 
weight  is  steady  without  jar  or  pounding, 
while  a  floor  or  walk  is  subject  to  all 
kinds  of  superficial  abuse.  Continual 
dropping  will  wear  the  hardest  stone.  The 
questioner  does  not  say  to  what  height 
the  wall  will  be  built,  but  I  assume  it  to  be 
a  full  basement  of  9  to  10  feet.  I  should 
say  two  feet  thick  would  be  ample,  or 
still  better,  start  the  foundation  two  feet 
six  inches  and  finish  at  the  top  20  inches 
thick.  I  have  seen  several  barn  walls 
laid  with  the  projection  outside,  making 
the  inside  of  the  wall  line  with  the  sill. 
If  the  eave  projection  is  ample  and  the 
top  of  the  wall  outside  the  boards  is 
slanted  to  throw  off  the  water,  the  work 
will  be  as  durable  as  the  customary  con¬ 
struction,  and  the  working  width  of  the 
barn  be  fully  two  feet  more.  H.  e.  cook. 


Golden  Beukre  op  Bilbo  a  Pear. — I  be¬ 
lieve  I  read  in  a  recent  number  an  inquiry 
for  tbe  Bilboa  pear.  The  original  tree  was 
brought  to  this  town  (Marblehead)  by  Mr. 
Hooper,  then  a  prominent  merchant.  It 
stood  in  his  garden  for  many  years,  when  it 
was  removed  to  the  garden  of  a  son  of  the 
old  merchant,  but  it  was  too  old  a  tree  to 
l>ear  the  change,  and  did  not  'hrive.  Half 
a  century  ago  the  pear  was  ve  y  popular, 
but  of  late  years  the  many  new  and  im¬ 
proved  varieties  have  thrust  it,  aside.  The 
pear  is  large  and  showy,  of  a  golden  russet 
color,  quality  fair,  somewhat  mealy.  In  ap¬ 
pearance  and  size  it  resembles  somewhat 
the  Sheldon,  but  was  not  equal  to  it  in 
quality.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  it  of 
late  years.  j.  j.  h.  Gregory. 

Massachusetts. 
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operation.  Our  37  years’  experience  make  the  Gem 
or  Presses  most  durable,  easily  operated  and  least  cx- 
Send  postal  for  book.  «F,<).  KltTKI<CO.,  (jnincy.  111. 


OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service, experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  tor  application  blank  and  book- 
■<>t  )  r  Ballwavlutitett  »ib»oaoom  l»d 


A  P  PI  P  RARRPI  Q  —Buy  now  and  save  money. 
“•  r  LL  UnllllLLOi  Robt.  Gillies.  M  dina.N.  Y. 


Steel  Roofing  '0&rt 

WE  PAY  FREIGHT  EAST  of  COLORADO 

Strictly  new.  perfect  steel  sheets,  6and 
8  feet  long.  The  best  roofing,  siding  or 
ceiling  you  can  use;  painted  two  sides 
Flat,  *2.00;  corrugated  or  V  crimped,  12.10 
per  Bquare.  Write  lor  free  catalogue 
No.  11,  61  on  material  from  Sheriffs' 

and  Receivers’  sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO 
WestWith  A  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


Oil  A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  wim  guar- 

anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer's  Cluos 
&  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


ETIberta*  Peach 

■w  The  perfect  freestone.  Very 
Urge  »nd  fine.  Golden  yellow,  faint¬ 
ly  striped  with  red.  Fruit  deliciously 
flavored.  Early  August.  Tree  hand¬ 
some  and  most  prolific.  Fine  market 
variety  .All  choice  kinds.Catalog  free. 

Harrison's  Nurseries, Bi29, Berlin. Md 


NEW  CROP 

Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

In  one  bushel  lots  or  by  carload;  any  quantity  to  suit 
you.  Special  prices.  Get  sample. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestosvn,  N.  J. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  new  crop,  home 
grown.  K.  S  JOHNSTON,  Box4,  Stockley.  Del. 


FOR  SALE" 


— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 
Cow  Peas,  $1.75  and  $2  per  bushel ;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  8eedUngtrees,(l,2  &  3 

years  old. i  TheG.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  Inc.)  Dewitt.Ga 


Who  Will  Explain? — I  live  in  the  town 
of  Guilford,  anti  we  are  down  for  5.72  miles 
of  State  road  to  be  built  this  year  at  a  cost 
of  about  $43,000,  about  half  a  mile  of  which 
is  to  he  in  the  village  of  Guilford,  the  re¬ 
mainder  six  miles  away.  Can  you  explain 
how  the  half  mile  will  benefit  a  taxpayer? 
The  $43,000  would  keep  our  roads  for  10 
years.  I  learn  that  Plymouth  has  a  State 
road,  built  less  than  two  years,  and  has 
come  to  repairs  now,  and  the  sum  to  be  paid 
for  repairs  is  not  small.  If  we  had  a  State 
road  say  from  Oxford  by  way  of  Guilford  to 
Sydney,  it  would  not  be  a  safe  place  for  a 
farmer  to  drive ;  it  would  simply  be  an 
automobile  road,  or  they  would  monopolize 
it.  I  am  for  the  money  system  of  working 
roads,  and  to  keep  making  better,  but  I 
would  not  advise  a  $9,000  a  mile  road  to 
build  to  repair  every  two  years  at  a  cost 
of  from  $3,000  to  $6,000.  I  would  say  cut 
out  the  “State  road.”  We  get  help  from  the 
State,  but  that  is  more  or  less  tax  on  us. 

Bainbridge,  N.  Y.  c.  N.  s. 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
'  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  termsof  distn- 


rnn  P  A  I  r  — Ginseng  Garden  and  Fruit  Farm, 
rUn  OMLLi  Selling  Ginseng  Cheap.  Write 
Chestnut  Grove  Ginseng  Farm,  Marion, N.  Y. 


CHOICE  CELERY  ^  CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  only  »1  per  1,000.  All  good  sorts  read* 
a  July.  SLAYM.-iKER  *  SON.  Dover,  Del 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

For  Sale.— Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  with 
moss  In  baskets.  F.  O.  B.  here.  Write  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  15th. 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota.  Madison  Co.,  N.  i 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants  fWandoueV. 

List  free.  C.  ^A.  HALL-  Oak  Hill,  Y. 


PUTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLAN1S,  ™ 

T  C.  KEV1TT.  Atheuia,  N.  J. 


LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  IN  1905. 


From  our  STRONG  POT  GROWN  PLANTS  offered  in  our  Summer  Catalogue.  A  full  crop  of  fruit 
ten  months  after  plants  are  set  out.  Plant  now,  we  have  the  best  varieties  for  market  a  ud  home 
use.  We  have  in  live-inch  pots,  now  ready  for  planting  and  late  bloom,  all  the  best  hardy  Roses, 
Honeysuckle  and  Clematis;  also  Boston  and  English  ivy.  A  full  line  of  selected  FRUITS  and 
ORNAMENTALS  for  Autumn  planting.  Stock  first  class.  Prices  reasonable. 

I  AlinonAnC  PADnCMIAlP  and  the  beautifying  and  enriching  of  the  Home  ground  our  leading 
LANUouArt  uAnULmilU  specialty.  We  will  be  pleased  to  call  at  d  see  you  on  this  matter,  or 
call  at  our  Nurseries  and  see  our  stoe  k.  Our  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  «T-  DWYBH.  < 3c  CO  ,  COHNWALIi,  ZKT.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
alio  for  early  green  food,  grazing 
and  hay  crop.  Special  circular 
free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 


on  request.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STAVES,  TIMBERS  and  LININGS  HOUSES  will  not 

rot  if  coated  with  S.  I*-  F.  CAH.BOLIKTEUM. 
BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  COMPANY,  27  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 
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SCARCITY  OF  POTATO  BEETLES. 

Reports  thus  far  from  potato  growers  are 
that  few,  if  any,  Potato  beetles  have  ap¬ 
peared.  Very  little  spraying  with  poisons 
has  yet  been  done.  Farmers  think  that  the 
cold  Winter  destroyed  many  of  the  beetles. 
Is  this  probable,  or  should  some  other  cause 
be  sought?  Is  tne  Potato  beetle  destroyed 
in  this  way,  and  are  there  any  other  in¬ 
sects  that  would  be  likely  to  be  killed  oft  by 
a  severe  Winter? 

Potato  beetles  are  quite  plentiful  here 
this  year,  though  not  unusually  so.  Bach- 
metjew’s  experiments  show  that  it  is  not 
so  much  great  cold  which  destroys  insects 
as  sudden  changes.  I  doubt  if  last  Win¬ 
ter  was  so  hard  on  insects  as  has  been 
supposed.  Sudden  and  rapid  changes  of 
temperature  of  considerable  amount  will 
kill  more  insects  than  40  degrees  below 
zero  for  10  days  would,  in  my  opinion. 

Massachusetts.  h.  t.  fernald. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  cold  Winter 
had  much  to  do  with  the  scarcity  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  insects.  Insects  vary  enor¬ 
mously  in  the  amount  of  susceptibility, 
and  while,  ordinarily,  a  continued  severe 
Winter  is  a  benefit  rather  than  a  harm  to 
insect  life,  yet  this  has  its  limitations,  and 
when  the  temperature  gets  below  what 
may  be  called  the  natural  limit  of  endur¬ 
ance,  a  large  number  of  specimens  will  be 
killed  ofT.  This  has  happened  not  only 
with  the  Potato  beetles,  but  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  injurious  insects.  Every 
Winter  is  fatal  to  some  kinds  of  insect 
life,  but  what  is  bad  for  one  set  of  species 
is  good  for  others,  so  we  are  never  with¬ 
out  some  insect  pests.  John  b.  smith. 

My  observation  confirms  the  report  that 
Potato  beetles  are  not  very  abundant  this 
year,  and  they  were  quite  scarce  last  sea¬ 
son  in  most  localities.  I  know  of  many 
potato  fields  where  poison  was  not  used 
at  all,  and  almost  no  damage  was  done 
by  them.  It  is  very  difficult  to  assign  a 
cause  for  their  absence  without  having 
made  an  investigation  of  the  subject.  It 
is  quite  probable,  however,  that  the  Win¬ 
ter  has  had  something  to  do  in  diminish¬ 
ing  the  insect,  as  both  last  Winter  and  the 
previous  Winter  were  severe  ones.  The 
Elm  leaf-beetle  is  also  comparatively 
scarce  here,  and  was  not  very  injurious 
last  season.  The  San  Jose  scale  was  also 
affected  by  the  past  Winter,  and  a  much 
lower  percentage  survived  than  usual. 
Ordinarily  25  per  cent  die  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  This  Spring  it  is  difficult  to  find  over 
50  per  cent  alive  anywhere  in  Connecticut. 
This  was  not  true  a  year  ago.  Probably 
the  Winter,  with  such  other  natural  ene¬ 
mies  as  every  kind  of  insect  is  sure  to 
have,  are  together  responsible  for  the 
small  number  of  Potato  beetles  this  year. 

w.  E.  BRITTON. 

Connecticut  State  Entomologist. 

I  have  heard  similar  reports  of  the 
scarcity  of  Potato  beetles  this  season,  and 
I  hope  these  encouraging  prospects  will 
continue.  It  is  very  difficult  to  guess  at 
the  cause  for  this.  While  we  do  know 
that  most  of  our  insect  pests  have,  as  I 
have  termed  it,  their  “ups  and  downs,” 
or  periods  of  increase  and  destructiveness, 
or  decrease  and  periods  of  obscurity,  yet 
we  know  but  very  little  about  the  real 
causes  for  these  conditions.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  weather  conditions  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it,  and  together  with  their 
enemies  probably  are  the  principal  factors 
in  causing  these  “ups  and  downs.”  The 
past  severe  Winter  undoubtedly  de¬ 
stroyed  many  kinds  of  injurious  insects. 
The  indications  are  that  the  hibernating 
Pear  psyllas  were  destroyed  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  but  such  insects  as  the  cabbage,  onion 
and  radish  maggots  apparently  came 
through  in  full  force.  Cutworms  are  also 
unusually  numerous  this  season,  as  well 
as  the  Plum  curculio,  but  several  of  the 
other  fruit  pests  seem  to  have  had  their 
numbers  reduced  by  the  Winter.  I  can 
explain  the  scarcity  of  Potato  beetles  in 
no  more  satisfactory  way  than  to  say  that 
probably  they  were  destroyed  by  the  severe 
Winter,  and  yet  there  may  have  been 
other  unknown  factors  in  the  case.  Such 
insects  as  the  army  worm  and  Hessian 
fly  are  rarely  seriously  injurious  in  the 
same  locality  more  than  one  season,  and 


this  is  brought  about  very  largely  by  their 
insect  enemies.  The  tent-caterpillars  are 
now  in  their  period  of  obscurity  in  most 
sections,  and  this  was  largely  brought 
about  by  their  insect  enemies,  and  prob¬ 
ably  also  helped  by  weather  conditions, 
like  severe  cold  spells  early  in  the  Spring 
after  the  little  worms  had  hatched.  Plant- 
lice,  which  were  so  extremely  abundant 
and  injurious  in  orchards  and  nurseries 
last  year,  are  scarcely  in  evidence  at  all 
this  year,  as  I  am  informed  by  several  of 
our  leading  nurserymen  whose  trees  suf¬ 
fered  very  seriously  last  season.  I  think 
this  was  largely  brought  about  by  their  in¬ 
sect  enemies  getting  the  upper  hand  late 
in  the  season  last  year,  and  thus  not  allow¬ 
ing  many  of  them  to  go  into  hibernation. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  kinds  of  plant- 
lice,  like  the  one  which  curls  the  leaves 
of  the  elm  trees,  are  unusually  abundant 
this  year.  Sidewalks  underneath  the  trees 
are  spotted  with  the  drops  of  sweet,  sticky 
honey-dew  which  these  insects  secrete.  If 
one  knew  the  exact  causes  which  work  to 
bring  about  these  “ups  and  downs”  of  in¬ 
sect  life,  it  would  be  worth  a  mint  of 
money  to  him,  for  many  would  pay  goodly 
sums  to  know  if  certain  insect  pests  would 
be  destructively  numerous  the  next  season 
or  not.  In  the  line  of  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge,  however,  it  is  largely  guess  work 
with  the  entomologist. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


ANOTHER  THREE-HORSE  EVENER. 

Driving  three  horses  abreast,  I  have 
used  the  following  hitch  for  three  horses 
on  a  wagon  for  years  in  the  hills  and 
rocky  canyons  of  Kansas  and  Oklahoma, 
and  have  never  found  a  better  one  in  all 
places.  Its  ease  of  changing  to  a  two- 
horse  hitch  makes  it  valuable  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  and  it  has  no  side  draft,  another 
good  feature.  A  is  a  three-inch  pulley 
wheel  placed  on  top  of  the  axle  under  the 
sand  board,  and  held  in  place  by  the  bolt 
that  holds  the  bolster  plate  on.  B  is  a 


hammer  strap  on  under  side  of  wagon 
reach;  C  a  three-horse  evener,  length  54 
inches  or  more.  D,  chains,  the  one  on  the 
short  enu  of  the  evener  passing  through 
between  the  reach  and  pulley,  and  fasten¬ 
ing  to  the  two-horse  evener,  from 
which  the  wagon  wrench  has  been  re¬ 
moved  and  hammer  strap  turned  one  side. 
The  other  is  fastened  to  the  third  horse’s 
singletree.  I  generally  work  a  safely 
chain  from  hind  axle  to  the  short  end  of 
the  evener,  so  if  the  third  horse  falls  on 
bad  roads  the  neck  yoke  will  not  slip  off 
the  pole.  G-  w.  H. 

Repairing  a  Barn  Wall. — We  built 
our  barn  30  years  ago  (it  seems  not  over 
live).  It  was  well  built,  and  has  had 
good  care  usually.  In  spite  of  good  in¬ 
tentions,  however,  water  got  in  at  each 
end  of  the  basement  wall,  and  anybody 
knows  what  that  means,  for  frost  will 
move  a  mountain.  The  wall  was  getting 
in  bad  shape,  and  we  determined  to  cor¬ 
rect  it.  We  expected  the  two  ends  could 
be  laid  over  for  10  or  15  feet,  neces¬ 
sary  carpenter  work  done,  and  proper 
grading  made  outside  to  carry  off  the 
water  for  $30  or  $35.  The  work  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  called  for  about  $65.  Othex 
people  have  had  a  similar  experience.  We 
did  a  little  more  than  we  expected  to  be¬ 
fore  beginning.  You  see,  we  wanted  to 
make  it  a  very  good  job,  so  determined 
to  lay  the  wall  in  cement,  I  he  mason  says 
it  will  be  like  one  solid  stone,  and  will 
never  stir.  Some  advised  us  to  use  a 
cheaper  grade  of  cement  and  mix  it  10  ot 
sand  to  one  of  cement,  but  we  bought  the 


best  Portland,  and  made  it  only  four  to 
one.  We  drew  dirt  and  pounded  it  in 
against  the  wall  outside  with  a  piece  of 
timber  four  or  five  feet  long.  The  boys 
made  a  point  of  pounding  till  they  made 
the  eaves  trough  rattle  25  feet  overhead. 
I  didn’t  believe  they  could  do  it  at  first, 
but  they  did  it.  The  dirt  was  put  in  till 
within  about  two  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
wall,  then  a  layer  of  small  and  broken 
stone  two  or  three  inches  thick  was 
pounded  down,  and  a  thin  and  rich  ce¬ 
ment  poured  over  them.  These  were  on  a 
slant  away  from  the  wall,  and  the  ce¬ 
ment  attaches  them  to  the  wall.  There  is 
good  drainage  beyond  this,  and  I  think 
any  surface  water  will  have  a  hard  time 
getting  down  where  it  can  assist  Jack 
Frost  in  turning  that  wall  over  again. 
We  graded  a  little  over  the  cement  table 
and  added  a  layer  of  sods.  h.  h.  l. 


Fertilizers  for  Grass. 

F.  W.,  Leominster,  Mass. — I  notice  you 
take  exception  to  Geo.  M.  Clark  on  bone  for 
top-dressing  meadows.  What  do  you  con¬ 
sider  better,  and  what  quantity  to  be  used? 
What  method  do  you  consider  best  for  dis¬ 
tributing  me  fertilizers?  1  have  used  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  sower,  and  either  the  man  or  sower 
do  not  make  the  grass  grow  evenly. 

Ans. — We  do  not  consider  ground  bone 
soluble  enough  for  a  grass  fertilizer.  We 
would  use  bone  on  cultivated  crops  where 
the  fertilizer  is  worked  into  the  soil. 
When  the  fertilizer  is  spread  on  top  of 
the  ground,  as  is  the  case  with  grass,  we 
prefer  soluble  forms.  That  is  why  we 

prefer  a  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
form  of  acid  phosphate  or  dissolved 
bone  black.  A  mixture  of  400  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  400  muriate  of  potash,  400 
bone  and  S00  acid  phosphate  will  give 
good  results,  and  on  good  seeding  we 

would  use  800  pounds  per  acre.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  sowers  work  on  the  principle  of 

grain  drills,  and  are  not  wholly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  A  fertilizer  distributor  that  could 
be  sold  at  a  fair  price  ought  to  have  a 
large  sale. 

We  ahe  experimenting  with  “medicated” 
hen  manure  as  a  fertilizer,  and  the  results 
seem  to  warrant  its  continuance.  The  drop¬ 
ping  boards  are  cleaned  every  morning  and 
the  manure  sprinkled  with  acid  rock  and 
double  manure  salt.  Trenches  are  made  by 
side  of  the  strawberry  rows,  and  this  dress¬ 
ing  applied  liberally.  f.  c.  c. 

Maine. 

Birds  and  Mulberries. — I  grow  strawber¬ 
ries,  cherries,  blackberries,  grapes,  etc.,  for 
our  market.  The  mocking  birds  were  my 
best  customers ;  it  looked  as  though  all  the 
birds  in  the  country  gathered  on  my  place  as 
soon  as  strawberries  were  ripe.  I  did  not 
want  to  kill  them,  and  concluded  to  keep  and 
feed.  What  is  the  cheapest  way  to  feed  is 
solved,  as  far  as  1  am  concerned.  I  planted 
a  few  everbearing  mulberries.  The  birds  eat 
u.em  in  preference  to  berries  and  cherries ; 
they  still  eat  a  few  cherries  and  berries,  but 
not  to  any  appreciable  extent.  I  planted  10 
more  mulberries  last  year.  Hogs  and  chick¬ 
ens  are  very  fond  of  them.  I  like  them 
myself,  eat  them  raw,  served  same  as  straw¬ 
berries.  The  mulberry  grows  readily  from 
cuttings.  w.  t. 

Aiken,  S.  C.  __________ 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


University  College  of  Medicine. 

Medici  ne — Dentistry  —  Pharmacy.  Superior 
Clinics.  Our  own  Hospital.  Modern  Laboratories. 
Complete  equipment.  Accredited  by  N.  Y.  Regents. 
Mild  climate.  For  112  page  catalogue,  address 

WILLIAM  R.  MILLER.Proc  tor,  Richmond  ,Va 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  residents  of  New  York  State,  Ex¬ 
tended  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.  B  O  Y.&  Dlreotor. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  • 1  Monarch” 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Results. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Oortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Southwick 

Two  Horse  Full  Circle 

BALING  PRESSES 

make  the  solid  compact  bales  /fly? 
that  fill  cars  and  save  freight. 

Capacity  opening  is 

Guaranteed  almost  double 

12  to  18  dy'  the  size  of  others, 

tons  a  Low  bridge — 7  Inches 

day.  high— for  horses  to  step 

over.  Strong,  safe,  light. 
Adapted  to  bank  barns.  40 
figp fZTy  Sizes  and  Styles,  Horse  and  Steam 

power,  Wood  or  Steel  Construction. 

SANDWICH  MFC.  CO., 

157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


THE  HENDRICKS 

BALING 
PRESS. 

Write  for  our  new 
Catalogue.  < 

D,  B,  Hendricks  &  Co., 
Cornell  Street, 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


TDCJin  DAIA/CDC  Substantial,  strong, 

I  r«C.MLKJ  rU  ft  uVlOi  easy  of  operation, 
perfect  i  n  construction.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 
HARDER  MANUFACTURING.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


THE  POTATO  CROP , 

large  or  small,  is  best 
harvested  with 

the  Improved 


DOWDEN 

Potato  Digger. 

•tit  Standard  dl.t«r  with  no  peer,  tod  It  tuts-  Asic 

DOWDEN  MFC.  CO,  Box  22.  PRAIRIE 


CITY.  M. 


“THE  OHIO” 

GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


ma.vupac-  num  riotiid  rn  sandusky, 

TITUED  BY  UnlU  mUIUn  UUl,  OHIO. 
Write  for  prices  arid  catalogue. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

...  K..„  ...a  I.,.  ......  Onlelcer  ami  easier  started:  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on 


k -UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
••THE  MASTER  WORKMAN.” 

A  two-cylinder  gusoline  engine  sup¬ 
erior  to  all  one-cylinder  engines. 

Costs  less  to  buy  and  Iobs  to  run.  Quicker  and  easier  hl}*  *  oYlanghm'req  ulr  ed^Especia  lly  ad  ap  ted^or  irri'gati ot^  in  connection  ‘with  ou^r  centrifugal  force  pumps. 

traction.  Weighs  less  than  half  of  one-cy  Under  engmes.  Give  size  of  engine  required.  Especiauy  Mapi^mr^  ^  Lighting.  Marine  and  Pumping  purposes 

GgT Mention’ this' paper!°'  CHICAGO.  ILL.  This  is  our  60th  year 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

T  he  Strawberry  Season. — The  local 
strawberry  season  of  1904  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  unsatisfactory.  The  yield  was  gen¬ 
erally  light,  and  the  ripening  period  short, 
delayed  beyond  the  average  date  of  begin¬ 
ning  by  cool,  cloudy  weather,  and  hurried 
to  its  close  by  unusual  heat  and  shortage 
of  rain.  Plants  suffered  much  from  the 
severity  of  the  Winter,  and  it  is  probable 
that  much  of  the  bloom  this  season  was 
developed  from  secondary  buds  in  the 
crowns  rather  than  from  those  first  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  plant  for  fruiting.  Many 
blooms  were  small  and  weak,  and  pollen 
none  too  abundant.  The  quality  of  the 
berries  was  generally  very  good,  some  or¬ 
dinary  varieties  turning  out  quite  palatable 
fruits. 

The  Best  Market  Varieties. — Really 
profitable  strawberries  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween.  Wm.  Belt  led  all  others  in  the 
combination  of  yield  and  good  quality.  It 
is  gaining  in  favor  each  year,  and  is 
known  among  growers  as  almost  the  only 
berry  that  is  really  “good  to  eat,”  and 
at  the  same  time  a  profitable  cropper.  The 
season  came  as  near  suiting  it  as  any  of 
the  newer  varieties.  Grower  and  con¬ 
sumer  are  alike  satisfied  where  Belt  suc¬ 
ceeds.  The  local  sport  of  Wm.  Belt 
grown  by  T.  M.  White,  Little  Silver,  N.  J., 
shows  great  improvement  this  year.  The 
yield  is  far  better  than  any  variety  grown 
on  his  place,  and  the  berries  more  shapely 
and  of  best  quality.  Wm.  Belt  was  intro¬ 
duced  10  years  ago  by  M.  Crawford,  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio,  and  has  steadily  gained 
in  favor  in  many  eastern  localities,  though 
we  do  not  hear  much  in  its  favor  from  the 
West  or  South.  It  has  staminate  blooms, 
is  a  good  pollenizer  for  other  kinds,  and 
is  likely  to  be  increasingly  grown  where 
it  succeeds.  It  seems  to  grow  better  every 
year. 

Dornan  or  Uncle  Jim  bore  a  fine  crop 
of  large,  early  berries,  brightly  colored 
and  of  attractive  round  form.  They  are 
rather  soft,  but  excellent  for  near  market. 

Glen  Mary  is  now  a  standard  money¬ 
maker.  In  some  places  the  foliage  rusts 
considerably.  It  has  perfect  blooms  and 
sets  a  large  crop.  For  several  years  it  has 
been  counted  among  the  most  profitable 
of  the  early  ripening  sorts.  '1  he  first  ber¬ 
ries  are  large  and  showy,  bringing  good 
prices,  but  it  falls  off  in  production  at  the 
close  of  the  season. 

Sample. — This  variety  has  succeeded 
well  in  many  places,  but  does  not  seem 
adapted  to  our  conditions.  It  makes  a 
vigorous  plant.  The  blooms  are  pistillate 
and  need  a  good  pollenizer  nearby.  The 
berries  are  conical,  bright  red  in  color,  and 
of  good  quality.  They  run  of  fair  size 
through  the  season.  It  seems  a  good  one 
for  average  market  purposes. 

De  Wet. — Pistillate;  from  T.  C.  Kevitt, 
Athenia,  N.  J.  Makes  a  large  bushy  plant 
with  little  inclination  to  produce  runners. 
Berries  medium  to  large,  long,  conical  and 
very  uniform  in  shape.  Bright  scarlet  in 
color.  Quality  very  good.  Midseason ;  ap¬ 
pears  more  than  usually  productive  under 
good  treatment. 

Van  Fleet. — Staminate;  from  Jos.  H. 
Black,  Son  &  Co.,  Iiighstown,  N.  J.  This 
is  the  second  year’s  fruiting  of  this  deeply- 
colored  variety  on  the  Rural  Grounds. 
Fig.  233,  first  page,  shows  a  fair  average 
cluster  from  a  strong  plant.  The  color  is 
very  dark  red,  with  prominent  bright  yel¬ 
low  seeds.  Flesh  deep  red  all  through. 
Quality  best,  ranking  with  Marshall  and 
similar  fancy  varieties.  No  strawberry  is 
more  eagerly  sought  by  birds.  We  are 
obliged  to  cover  all  plants  with  netting  to 
secure  really  ripe  fruit.  It  is  highly  pro¬ 
ductive,  firm  and  showy.  For  fancy  cul¬ 
ture  or  home  and  amateur  use  it  seems 
worth  trying  by  those  who  like  dark-col¬ 
ored  berries. 


President. — Pistillate.  Another  season 
has  confirmed  our  estimate  of  the  value  of 
this  large  and  showy  variety.  It  is  the 
most  promising  new  kind  that  has  come 
to  the  Rural  Grounds  for  many  years.  It 
needs  good  loam  and  liberal  culture,  but 
is  likely  to  reward  the  competent  grower 
with  a  most  profitable  crop  of  extra  large 
and  attractive  berries.  The  quality  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  that  of  most,  large  varieties,  and 
appears  to  improve  each  season.  All  the 


even  if  taken  in  the  glasshouse  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  so  that  nothing  is  gained  by  start¬ 
ing  them  early.  If  no  glass  is  available 
the  stratified  seeds  may  be  sown  in  Octo¬ 
ber  in  boxes  of  soil  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  covered  with  wire  netting  and 
plunged  flush  with  the  surface  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  part  of  the  garden.  It  is  well  to 
cover  the  boxes  with  boards  during  Win¬ 
ter  to  keep  off  drying  winds.  In  Spring 
the  boxes  are  placed  in  some  sunny,  shel¬ 
tered  place  where  they  may  be  regularly 


berries  set  are  brought  up  to  a  good  finish  watered,  and  the  seeds  will  come  up  about 
and  the  last  ones  are  nearly  as  large  and 
attractive  as  the  first.  Should  be  planted 
near  a  strong,  perfect-flowering  variety 
like  Wm.  Belt,  Gandy  or  Nick  Ohmer. 

A  little  pollen  goes  a  long  way  in  produc¬ 
ing  large  berries  on  the  President,  as  has 
been  determined  by  glasshouse  forcing 
trials  at  various  experiment  stations,  but  it 
is  well  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  in  ordi¬ 
nary  culture. 


Mrs.  Fisher. — This  excellent  bright  red 
variety  was  sent  us  by  Jos.  11.  Black,  Son 
&  Co.,  five  years  ago,  and  has  held  its  own 
by  sheer  merit  against  scores  of  much- 
praised  newcomers.  As  grown  here  it  is 
productive,  handsome  and  of  good  average 
quality.  The  plant  is  healthy  and  hardy, 
bringing  to  perfection  a  fine  crop  every 
season.  In  size  the  berries  run  from  me 
dium  to  very  large.  There  are  few  cocks 
combed  fruits  and  no  runts  or  nubbins 
It  is  a  good  box-filler,  and  carries  in  at 
tractive  condition  to  nearby  markets.  We 
regard  it  as  firm  enough  for  shipment,  but 
have  never  tested  it  in  that  manner.  We 
think  it  would  make  a  profitable  main-crop 
market  berry. 

Bramble  Fruits  from  Seed. — Black¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  dewberries  and  the 
Oriental  Rubus  fruits  are  so  readily  in¬ 
creased  by  suckers,  tips  and  root  cuttings 
that  only  the  hope  of  superior  new  varie¬ 
ties  should  induce  one  to  grow  them  from 
seed.  The  tendency  toward  reversion  to 
wild  types  from  which  most  cultivatec 
bramble  fruits  are  little  removed  is  strong 
ly  marked,  and  the  vast  majority  of  seed¬ 
lings  are  inferior  to  their  parents,  from 
the  gardener’s  standpoint.  The  most  com¬ 
mon  defect  is  sterility  or  lack  of  fruitful¬ 
ness.  Few  intentionally  raised  Rubu: 
fruits  have  proved  worthy  of  commercia 
propagation ;  the  bulk  of  the  varieties 
grown  for  profit  are  chance  seedlings  hav¬ 
ing  superior  merits  that  attracted  the  cul 
tivator’s  attention.  There  is  always  ; 
chance,  however,  of  growing  something 
really  good  from  selected  seeds.  The 
plant  breeder’s  art  will  as  surely  modify 
and  improve  the  bramble  fruits  'as  other 
useful  plants,  though  the  early  steps  may 
seem  slow  and  halting.  One  must  work 
over  a  wide  range  and  carefully  select  the 
best  from  a  multitude  of  failures.  The 
brambles  are  among  the  most  desirable  of 
Summer  fruits,  and  merit  careful  atten¬ 
tion. 


Preparing  the  Seeds. — The  berries  for 
seed  should  be  selected  from  the  best  ac¬ 
cessible  plants,  and  should  be  perfect  spec¬ 
imens  of  the  variety.  They  may  be  crushed 
on  thick  paper,  dried  carefully  in  the 
shade,  and  stored  in  paper  boxes  until 
October,  or  the  pulp  may  be  washed  out 
in  water,  the  cleansed  seeds  mixed  with 
moist  sqnd,  placed  in  a  flower  pot  or 
wooden  box,  and  buried  in  the  soil  out¬ 
side,  guarding  them  from  vermin  by  fine- 
mesh  wire  netting.  We  use  small  bags 
of  strong  muslin,  into  which  the  sand  and 
seeds  are  placed,  and  the  bags  packed  in 
sand  in  a  large  flower  pot  which  is  guard¬ 
ed  with  netting  and  kept  in  a  moist  place 
in  the  cellar.  An  occasional  watering 
keeps  it  from  drying  out.  We  attach  a 
copper-wired  wooden  label,  on  which  the 
name  of  the  variety,  or  both  parents  in 
case  of  hybridization,  is  written  to  each 
bag  before  packing.  When  freezing  nights 
occur  the  seeds  are  exposed  to  frost  for 
several  weeks,  keeping  them  always  moist, 
and  then  sown  in  flats  or  pots  in  the  green¬ 
house,  or  held  over  until  April  and  start¬ 
ed  in  a  frame.  Raspberry  and  dewberry 
seeds  often  germinate  in  a  few  weeks 
after  being  placed  in  warmth,  but  black¬ 
berries  seldom  come  up  until  May  or  June, 


as  well  as  if  under  glass.  When  large 
enough  to  handle  they  are  transplanted  to 
pits  or  boxes,  and  later  to  their  fruiting 
beds,  planting  them  in  rich  well-manured 
soil  in  rows  five  feet  apart,  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row  for  raspberries  and  not  less 
than  three  by  seven  feet  for  blackberries 
and  dewberries.  With  a  good  start  mosi 
raspberries  will  fruit  the  second  year,  but 
a  season  or  two  more  is  needed  for  full 
development.  Blackberries  seldom  fruit 
to  any  extent  until  they  are  three  or  four 
years  old,  though  they  may  make  an  enor¬ 
mous  growth  the  second  year.  Dewberries 
and  the  Asiatic  Rubus  fruits,  such  as  the 
wineberry,  are  more  prompt  in  coming  to 
development  than  blackberries.  Such  seed¬ 
lings  are  very  interesting  and  often  orna¬ 
mental  in  bloom  and  foliage,  but  the  indi¬ 
viduals  producing  good  crops  of  superior 
fruits  are  few  and  far  between. 

w.  v.  F. 


UBEROID 

*  /*»***  *eo/$Tr*iro) 

O  OPING 


RUBEROID  ROOFING 

has  been  the  standard  pre¬ 
pared  roofing  for  13  years. 
Lasts  longer  and  costs  less 
than  metal  or  shin p-les. 
Any  handy  man  can  apply 
it.  No  experience  required. 
Contains  no  tar.  Positively 
■weather-proof  and  fire- 
resisting. 

Send  for  Booklet  “  K.” 

THE  STANDARD 
PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
100  WILLIAM  STREET 
New  York. 


STEEL 
WHEELS 

with  wide  tires  double  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  farm  wagon. 
We  furnish  them  any  size  to 
fit  any  axle.  Cheaper  than  re¬ 
pairing  old  wheels.  Catalogue/ree. 

EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  70  E  Quincy,  I1L 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

hatch  grkatkst  numhkk 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOK  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promote  s  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

liox  K.  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


“BE  GOOD” 

TO  YOUR  HORSES 
USE  FRAZER’S  AXLE  GREASE 
AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  ThEM. 


pnraif 

,'iSvFRIEND!  .  W 


Recognized  as  the  STANDARD 
Axle  Grease  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Thousand  Tnbs  of  this  Grease  are  sold 
weekly  to  the  Truckmen  of  New  York  City,  their 
Trucks  are  loaded  heavy  and  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  money  is  made,  one  greasing  lasting 
two  weeks  or  longer. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  FRAZER’S  with  Label  on 
It  saves  your  horse  labor  and  you  too. 
SOLI)  EVERYWHERE. 

Frazer  LubricatorCo.,83  Murray  St.,N.Y 


potato 


and 


BLIGHT.  BOXAL  kills  both. 
Dust  on  or  spray  on.  Book  free. 
BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO, 
N.  Y.f  Boston  &  Cincinnati. 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  Vcr°antceedni 

To  1  gal  add  49gallonsof  waterand  ready  for  spravint! 
CONVENIENT  and  EFFECTIVE.  Cost  only  $1 
MONEY  ORDER,  KEGISTEREI)  LETTEK  or  CHECK 
SMEDET  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

8.  E.  Cor.  11th  and  Master  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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RCHARD  PROFIT 


depends  upon  working  all  the 
fruit  into  a  salable  product, 
cider  for  instance.  If  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  Is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC 

Bade  In  varying  sices,  hand  or 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO. 

39  Cortlandt  St.,  Na*>  York.  ' 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


Beat  and  cheapest 
Send  for  catalogue. 

ROOMER  tc  BOSCHERT 
,  ,  PRESS  00., 

118  W«.t  WaUr  8b,  - 

anucvM,  ».  i. 


Rural  Mail  Many  new  routes  will  go  In  this  year.  We 
La  •  "  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 

sends  in  a  petition.  DAV  |TPCI?to  first  onc  sending 
We  will  send  a  DU  A  ilftt  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER 


The  Latest  and  Hest  FRUIT 
PICKER  on  the  market 
No  Bruising  of  Frait. 

No  Breaking  of  Branches. 

No  Banger  to  Life  or  Limb. 


Better  Fruit  for  the  Market 
Better  1  “rices  for  the  Pro¬ 
ducer. 

Cheap  in  Price  and  8imple  in 
Construction. 


Order  one  by  Mail  at  once,  to  insure  delivery  in  time  for  crop. 

Price,  $2.50. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  NONE  OTHERS  NEED  APPLY. 

Pat.  Granted.  YOU  HAVE  WAITED  LONG.  HERE  IT  IS. 

Address,  SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


ARE 


THE 


BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Manufactured  by  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1904,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — Rain  began  falling  June  28. 
We  had  a  good  lot  of  hay  cut,  but  managed 
to  get  it  under  cover  without  damage.  There 
were  hard  showers  until  Sunday,  so  that  we 
did  not  cut  more.  Therefore  haying  will 
mostly  come  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  which 
we  do  not  like.  However,  the  grass  is  all 
later  than  usual  this  year,  so  the  quality  will 
not  be  much  hurt  by  the  wait.  .  .  .  We 
had  a  good  idea  from  these  showers  how 
much  water  is  needed  to  soak  into  dry  ground. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  rain  must  have  gone  far 
down,  yet  when  we  came  to  plow  for  buck¬ 
wheat  we  found  barely  three  inches  of  damp 
soil.  In  cultivating  the  potatoes,  too,  we 
found  the  soil  as  dry  as  powder  under  the 
vines.  This  wet  upper  crust  is  just  the  thing 
to  hurt  the  hay  when  it  is  cut  and  left  on  the 
ground.  The  moisture  evaporates  quickly, 
and  the  grass  is  stewed.  .  .  .  We  had 

heen  thinking  that  the  Potato  beetles  had 
surely  passed  us  by  when  suddenly  they  ap¬ 
peared  In  great  numbers.  We  used  Paris- 
green  and  dry  Bordeaux  Mixture  at  once,  and 
this  has  cleaned  them  out.  I  hear  of  fields 
where  no  beetles  have  been  seen  except  on 
single  plants  here  and  there,  but  our  experi¬ 
ence  is  that  it  will  not  do  to  quit  watching 
for  them.  They  will  come  like  a  thief  in  the 
night.  .  .  .  We  seem  to  be  getting  a  little 

the  better  of  the  Onion  maggots,  though  they 
have  hurt  the  crop  quite  a  little.  We  went 
by  what  the  experts  said,  and  planted  the 
crop  on  the  same  ground  that  was  used  last 
year.  I  am  convinced  that  this  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  While  we  do  not  guarantee  to  raise 
onions  as  large  as  your  head  this  year,  we 
shall  keep  at  them  and  do  the  best  we  can. 
.  .  .  The  cherry  crop  turned  out  better 

than  we  expected.  Prices  were  good,  and 
there  was  no  trouble  to  sell  all  we  could  pick. 
The  great  trouble  with  cherry  growing  is  the 
picking.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  other  farm 
work  is  calling,  and  it  is  slow  work  for  grown¬ 
up  people.  Some  of  our  best  cherries  this 
year  were  quite  as  large  as  any  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  I  have  seen  in  the  market,  yet  the 
cost  of  picking  is  such  that  I  shall  not  plant 
cherry  orchards.  .  .  .  The  Alfalfa  is  still 

jumping.  The  ragweeds  have  started,  .and 
bid  fair  to  win  if  they  are  let  alone.  The 
whole  field  will  be  clipped  at  least  twice.  The 
first  clipping  was  maue  duly  4.  While  a  rag¬ 
weed  with  its  head  on  may  beat  an  Alfalfa 
plant,  cut  the  heads  off  both  of  them  and  the 
latter  will  get  in  first.  In  seeding  with  rye 
and  buckwheat  this  Fall  I  shall  put  a  small 
quantity  of  Alfalfa  seed  in  with  the  Timothy. 
This  is  done  at  the  advice  of  those  Alfalfa 


growers  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  who  have  been 
very  successful  with  the  crop.  ...  As 
soon  as  the  showers  came  late  in  June  we  got 
out  with  scythe  and  sickle  and  began  cutting 
the  weeds  and  grass  to  pile  around  the  young 
trees.  This  was  just  the  time  for  it.  The 
grass  cut  easily,  and  by  piling  it  on  the  damp 
ground  we  held  much  of  the  moisture  in  the 
soil.  Our  rains  are  usually  followed  by  hot, 
strong  winds,  which  blow  the  water  out  of 
our  hills  in  short  order.  It  is  easy  to  tell  the 


difference  where  uncultivated  trees  have  not 
been  mulched.  They  are  not  thrifty.  In  spite 
of  fertilizer  the  leaves  do  not  look  rich  and 
green.  When  the  grass  and  weeds  are  cut 
and  piled  urouud  the  trees  you  will  quickly 
notice  a  change.  ...  In  spite  of  all  we 
can  do,  nearly  50  of  the  young  apple  trees 
that  were  planted  last  Fall  have  died.  Most 
of  them  put  out  buds,  but  the  frost  had  so 
weakened  the  trunks  that  the  little  limbs 


could  not  grow.  I  think  some  of  those  trees 
were  dug  from  the  nursery  before  they  were 
fully  ripened.  I  have  had  people  tell  me 
that  leaves  on  a  nursery  tree  may  be  stripped 
oil'  by  hand  in  the  Fall,  just  as  well  as  to 
wait  for  them  to  fall  naturally.  That  might 
do  if  the  Winter  is  mild,  but  for  such  a  Win¬ 


ter  as  the  last  one  such  green  trees  will  never 
live  through.  Most  nursery  trees  are  forced 
too  hard  anyway.  In  their  great  desire  to 
produce  a  big  tree  the  nurserymen  run  the 
risk  of  sending  us  soft  wood  which  cannot 
stand  such  cold  as  we  had  last  W  inter.  This 
year  1  have  seen  so  many  dead  trees  that 
were  forced  hard  last  Summer  and  frozen 
hard  last  Winter  that  I  feel  better  satisfied 
with  the  moderate  growth  on  my  mulched 
trees. 


Cover  Crops. — It  is  now  about  time  to 
think  of  cover  crops  in  corn  or  other  crops 
in  the  orchards.  I  have  had  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  such  crops — what  shall  we  sow  r 
In  our  locality  we  have  found  nothing  better 
than  Crimson  clover  and  Cow-horn  turnips  to 
sow  in  corn  at  the  last  cultivation.  We  use 
10  pounds  of  clover  and  two  of  Cow-horn 
turnips  per  acre.  Our  plan  is  to  scatter  this 
seed  evenly  over  the  field  either  by  walking 
through  the  rows  and  sowing  by  hand,  or  put¬ 
ting  a  boy  with  a  Cahoon  seeder  on  a  horse 
and  letting  him  go  through  every  fifth  row. 
In  the  latter  method  a  good  deal  of  seed  is 
left  on  the  blades  of  corn.  After  seeding  the 
cultivator  is  run  shallow  with  a  plank  or 
joist  dragging  behind  it  to  smooth  down  the 
furrows.  In  order  to  do  a  perfect  job  a  man 
may  follow  with  an  iron  rake  and  scratch 
over  the  places  left  between  the  hills  by  the 
cultivator.  I  have  known  the  Crimson  clover 
to  be  above  ground  in  36  hours ;  the  turnips 
take  more  time,  but  they  will  come  and  add 
to  the  value  of  the  crop.  Among  tomatoes, 
melons,  etc.,  I  would  use  the  clover  alone. 
Many  growers  call  for  a  crop  to  sow  in  the 
bush  fruits  after  picking.  They  want  some¬ 
thing  to  cover  the  ground,  smother  weeds 
and  die  through  the  Winter  so  that  no  plow¬ 
ing  will  be  neded  in  Spring.  Rape  or  cow 
peas  are  suggested  for  this.  Rape  makes  a 
verv  slow  growth  at  first,  and  the  weeds  are 
likely  lo  get  the  start  of  it.  When  once 


started  it  will  grow  rapidly,  but  does  not 
leave  much  organic  matter  in  the  ground, 
and  of  course  adds  no  fertility.  1  would  mix 
Cow-horn  turnip  seed  with  it.  The  rape  will 
make  a  large  growth  above  ground  and  the 
turnips  a  deep  growth  below.  The  last  two 
seasons  have  been  discouraging  for  sowing 
cow  peas.  The  seed  has  been  scarce  and 
high,  and  the  cold,  wet  weather  has  been 
unfavorable  for  their  growth.  I  would,  how¬ 
ever,  sow  them  either  alone  or  with  rape  in 
case  I  wanted  a  crop  that  would  die  in  Win¬ 
ter  and  save  Spring  plowing. 

New  Times. — There  are  more  vegetable 
and  fruit  peddlers  in  our  country  than  ever 
before.  Just  now  wagons  loaded  with  pota¬ 
toes  and  other  vegetables  run  along  our  coun¬ 
try  roads  and  do  a  thriving  business.  Twenty- 
live  years  ago  a  wagon  load  of  vegetables 
could  not  have  been  sold  along  50  miles  of 
country  highway — to-day  most  farmers  buy 
more  or  less.  There  are  three  chief  reasons 
for  the  change : 

Through  transportation. 

Changed  habits. 

More  cash. 

The  potatoes  now  being  sold  come  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  There  was  a  time  when  markets  were 
limited,  but  now  there  is  such  a  system  of 
distribution  that  when  there  happens  to  be 
too  much  of  any  product  to  supply  the  large 
cities  the  surplus  is  sent  out  into  small 
places.  Those  who  handle  and  distribute 
make  more  out  of  the  crop  than  those  who 
grow  it. 

Young  people  in  these  days  demand  things 
which  their  parents  never  dreamed  of.  They 
go  away  and  see  what  people  have  in  other 
places,  and  come  home  and  call  for  the  same. 
In  our  country  almost  every  farmer’s  family 
has  some  member  that  works  in  the  city. 
Then  again,  our  section  is  filling  up  with 
Summer  boarders,  who  cannot  understand  why 
we  cannot  raise  early  vegetables  every  month 
in  the  year. 

There  is  more  cash  in  our  section  than  ever 
before.  Work  on  the  new  reservoir  means 
labor  for  many  farmers  with  their  teams.  It  j 
makes  a  difference  in  a  man’s  habits  of  living  | 
whether  he  gets  .$4.50  in  cash  for  a  day’s  [ 
work  or  gets  what  he  can  raise  and  sell. 
When  horses  and  man  have  worked  hard  all 
day  they  have  not  much  time  or  energy  left 
for  garden  or  farm  work.  Whenever  work  is 
exchanged  for  cash  I  notice  that  people  take 
on  newer  habits  of  living,  and  buy  of  others 
many  things  which  their  parents  did  without 
or  provided  themselves.  This  is  one  of  the 
changes  which  cannot  be  prevented.  It  seems 
to  come  to  all  sections  where  new  industries 
break  in  to  measure  the  value  of  man's  labor 
by  cash.  1  hear  some  gloomy  people  say  that 
this  change  of  system  means  the  death  of 
farming.  I  will  not  say  that,  because  who 
wants  to  admit  that  farming  as  a  business 
cannot  stand  a  cash  basis  as  well  as  other  in¬ 
dustries?  If  farming,  in  order  to  be  succes- 
ful,  must  be  conducted  on  the  old  barter 
principle,  and  if  farmers  are  not  to  be  trusted 
with  cash,  the  sooner  we  find  out  the  why  and 
remedy  it:  the  better  off  we  shall  be.  I  am 
going  to  stay  on  record  as  saying  that  farming 
in  the  East  is  passing  through  a  development 
which  manufacturing  went  through  20  years 
ago.  The  changes  come  upon  us  so  rapidly 
that  we  are  sometimes  dazed  and  bewildered, 
but  we  shall  come  through  all  right  if  we 
can  keep  certain  facts  in  mind.  We  must 
find  what  our  farms  will  best  produce,  and 
what  our  markets  most  demand.  Then  we 
must  study  to  produce  these  things  as  well  as 
they  can  be  grown.  We  must  get  closer  to 
our  customers,  and  must  have  better  rates  on 
what  we  buy  of  the  western  farmers.  We 
must  have  a  parcels  post  that  will  give  us 
fair  transportation  for  small  packages,  and 
we  must  back  up  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  its  efforts  to  make  freight 
rates  fair. 

You  take  a  hopeful  view  of  life  for  a  man 
of  your  age!  Why  not?  I  have  grown 
through  many  changes  in  my  day,  and  every 
one  of  them  has  given  man  opportunities  to 
do  better.  You  can’t  make  me  sour  enough 
to  believe  that  the  world  is  not  growing  so 
that  man  does  not  have  opportunities.  What 
more  do  you  want?  You  may  say  that  tlie 
trusts  and  big  corporations  will  crowd  us  out. 
They  will  if  we  let  them.  But  one  of  the 
opportunities  we  have  is  the  chance  to  make 
t  hese  big  fellows  work  for  us  ! 

Home  Notes. — Old  Major  is  hobbling  about 
in  the  orchard,  much  better.  He  is  having  a 
line  rest.  We  will  give  him  a  chance  to  grow 
a  new  hoof.  .  .  .  Whenever  I  go  to  other 

farms  where  boys  abound  I  am  pretty  sure  to 
find  a '  turtle  or  two  in  the  water  tub.  A 
small  boy  loves  a  turtle.  One  of  our  boys 
was  crying  the  other  day  because  his  turtles 
had  all  run  away.  He  had  them  in  the  tub, 
and  in  order  to  give  them  a  little  extra  fun 
he  put  a  board  on  the  water  so  they  could  get 
the  sun.  Some  one  filled  the  tub  with  water. 
The  turtles  mounted  the  board,  floated  to  the 
edge  of  the  tub — and  then  for  freedom.  Too 
bad  when  you  try  to  make  things  comfortable 
for  him  to  have  a  turtle  run  away.  While 
cutting  weeds  around  a  peach  tree  I  found  a 
box  turtle.  Now  this  boy  has  developed  a 
great  interest  in  peach  culture,  and  will  cut 
thousands  of  weeds  in  the  hope  of  finding  one 
turtle.  ...  I  have  been  surprised  to 
learn  how  much  two  of  the  boys  know  about 
birds  and  flowers.  Last  Winter  I  got  a  set 
of  books  which  picture  and  describe  such 
things.  I  find  that  these  boys,  while  at  work 
in  the  back  fields,  notice  strange  animals  or 
plants  and  some  back  and  hunt  for  them  in 
the  books.  They  know  far  more  than  I  do 
about  such  things.  I  mention  this  to  show 
the  value  of  good  books  when  put  within 
reach  of  an  observing  child.  I  may  also  say 
that  if  good  books  are  a  blessing,  bad  books 
are  a  curse. 

“You  have  lost  half  your  life !” 

That  is  what  a  man  told  me  not  long  ago 
when  I  said  I  had  never  drank  liquor  and 
would  not.  ,  ,  , 

I  was  once  talking  with  a  man  who  smoked 
a  fine  pipe.  He  told  of  the  great  pleasure  to 
be  found  in  tobacco,  and  when  I  said  I  would 
not  smoke  he  made  the  old  remark : 

“You  have  lost  half  your  life  1” 

I  think  it  was  the  same  man  who  pictured 
to  me  the  excitement  of  a  horse  race.  Your 
money  is  on  a  certain  horse.  He  comes  into 
the  homestretch  neck  and  neck  with  another. 
There  are  50,000  people  present  so  excited 
they  dare  not  breathe.  The  length  of  a  nose 
means  ruin  or  fortune !  I  tried  to  understand 
it,  but  really  the  shamble  of  old  Major  as 
lie  nears  home  means  more  to  me.  It  was 
with  a  tone  of  pity  that  my  friend  said : 

“You  have  lost  half  your  life!” 

For  a  nian  who  has  lost  three  halves  of  his 
life  I  seem  to  have  some  vigor  left,  and  also 
the  capacity  for  having  some  fun  oitt  of  life. 
You  see  life  is  what  we  make  it,  and  those 
who  put  half  of  it  into  a  cigar  or  into  a 
hottle  of  liquor  or  a  horse  race,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  narrow  life  down  to  a  small  peg.  In 
losing  three  halves  of  life  I  seem  to  have 
found  three  more  which  satisfy  me  well. 

n.  w.  c. 


ni  177  ADIl  F«ed  and  Ensilage  CutUr  or 
DLI4£HllU  Shredder  with  Wind  Elevator 

I>oe»  better  work  than  an* 
other  Knallagc  or  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ter  ever  made;  will  elevate  to 
any  desired  height  and  in  any  di¬ 
rection.  Kernels  of  corn  ground 
into  meal,  mixed  all  through  the 
silage.  Stalks  and  leaves  battered 
and  softened,  settle  quicker,  pack  closer- 
Silo  will  take  1-4  more  Silage.  Less  heating, 
fermentation,  and  souring.  Better  and  sweeter 
silage.  Good  for  all  stock;  no  waste,  all  palatable  and 
— "  digested.  Does  splendid  work  in  shredding  and 
cutting  dry  stalks.  Fully  guaranteed* 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKtT 
Box  69  Canton*  Ohls, 


How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  33 %  per  cent. 

The  New  “OHIO”  *!S££Sr 

( patent  applied  for)  Is  improvement  over  old  style  hood, 
saves  men  in  the  silo.  Tho  man  at  the  cutter  does 
It  all.  Two  now  sizes  for  1904.  Nos.  14  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  10  “Ohio”  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 
faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  Patented.  They 
have  deeper  throats,  largercutting  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  an  ordinary  silo  in  one  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  success  in  1903  is  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  the  new  catalogue.  An  “Ohio”  Blow¬ 
er  will  save  you  the  85.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  evory  machine.  \Ve  continue  to  manufacture 
ether  sizes  and  styles  of  cutters  and  elevators  as  before. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 

50th  Year.  “Modem  Silage  Methods”  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 


Ensilage  &  Fodder  Gutters 

sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  have  no  agents— 
therefore  save  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  Every 
machine  fully  warranted,  and  trial  of  same  given 

THE  KENDRICK 

is  the  STRONGEST  and  BEST  on  the  market. 

Manufactured  15  years  by 
THE  G.  J.  EMENY  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

Send  postal  for  free  catalogue.  _ 


"The  Smalley” 

Cutters  and  Blowers 

The  only  Cutter  and  Blower  containing  safety  feed  device, 
safety  belt  pulley  and  safety  balance  wheel.  Light  power 
required.  VVil  1  elevate  i nto  any  silo.  Exceedingly  strong 
and  sold  on  their  merit  at  low  prices.  Also  ensilage  car¬ 
riers,  silos,  horse  powers,  threshers,  hay  presses. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 
baa 
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AVE  YOUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work 
J  and  money  by  using  an 

[Electric  Handy  Wagon 

J  Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
hiving  man  can  build  abetter. 

|  Book  on  "Wheel Sense” free. 

| Electric  Whea‘ Co.  Bi  88,  Quincy, III. 


SUPERIOR 
DISC  DRILLS 

Never  Choke  in  Trash 

^Superior D/u/3/on  . 

American  Seeding  machine  (o. 

- *  CnniiiAvin  tv  Ouia 


Springfield.  Ohio. 


Wilder’s  ( 
Whirlwind] 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

OR  SHREDDER 

Will  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties  on  THIS 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
that  It  will  run  with  I  ess  power 
and  do  faster  work,  prove 
more  convenient  to  u»e  and 
safer,  stronger  and  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other  BLOWER 
SILO  FILLER  made.  Get 
our  proposition  and  printed 
matter. 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPL.  CO., 

MONROE,  MICH. 

Box2Q 


NEW  CALEDONIAN  BEAN 
HABVESTEB  AND  BUNCHEB. 

Pays  for  lfc. 
self  with  two 
days’  ns®. 
Dumps  auto¬ 
matically, 
and  leaves 
the  BEANS 
FREE  frotu 
WEEDS, 
DIRT  and 
STONES. 

W  kite  To -Pay 
FOR  CATALOG. 

CALEDONIA  BEAN  HARVESTED  WORKS 

CALEDONIA,  N.  Y 


You  Can  Save  From  S30  to  $50 

PATENTS  “KINODIG  99  PENDING 


BY  BUYING 
OUR. 


OUR  LATEST  PATTERN  PITLESS  SCALE. 

NO  PIT  TO  DIG.  8  INCHES  OVER  ALL.  STEEL  FRAME. 

This  Scale  is  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  C0„  Dept.  Z,  KANSAS  CITY,  HO. 


UTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

-  Clark’s  Beversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
i  — r-.  new  cut  forest.  His  Double- Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the  _ 

land  true,  moves  18.000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His 
Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  lOin.  deep.  14  in  wide 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch-  -  -  ■ 

grass.wild  mustard,  charlock, hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  clr  lars. 

CUTAWAY  MARROW  CO., 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply* 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  In  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  Intended  for  pumping  water.  May  he  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERiCSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. _ 

40  North  1th  St.,  Philadelphia.  23  Pitt  St.,  Sydney, _N.  8.  W. 

T*nl*nte-B*y  11,  Havana,  Cake.  x. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  1  lie  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  (id.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  Tub  Rural  Nbw-Yobker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  1G,  1904. 


THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

This  week  the  first  prize  goes  to  New  Jersey,  second 
to  New  York,  and  the  third  to  Kansas,  as  follows: 

Richard  F.  Robinson,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Cartledge,  Chenango  Co.,  in.  Y. 

Emma  Fergus,  Anderson  Co.,  Kansas. 

We  still  offer  weekly  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 
for  the  best  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

Could  a  city  workman,  with  an  average  family,  no 
knowledge  of  farming,  and  a  small  capital  come  into 
your  community  and  make  a  living  on  a  farm?  If  so — 
what  should  he  attempt  to  raise?  If  not,  what  would 
most  likely  be  tbe  cause  of  his  failure?  We  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  discuss  this  matter! 

* 

What  about  the  beet  sugar  factories  tnat  were  prom¬ 
ised  for  the  Eastern  States?  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  claimed 
from  the  first  that  these  factories  could  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  profit  in  spite  of  the  plausible  theories  of 
those  who  advocated  them.  The  present  conditions  in 
America  are  such  that  a  crop  requiring  as  much  hand 
labor  as  the  sugar  beet  cannot  be  grown  at  a  profit.  In 
sections  far  from  market  where  ordinary  crops  cannot 
be  shipped  to  advantage  sugar  making  may  pay,  but  not 
in  the  eastern  part  of  America. 

♦ 

The  picture  on  page  539  shows  a  recent  horticultural 
demonstration  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  Prof.  F.  A.  Waugh  is  showing  a  company  of 
fruit  growers  how  to  make  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This 
meeting  was  largely  attended  by  interested  fruit  grow¬ 
ers — over  400.  To  quote  from  a  recent  letter:  “These 
field  demonstrations  are  one  of  the  coming  means  of 
agricultural  propaganda.  One  demonstration  like  this 
is  worth,  in  the  present  state  of  rural  civilization,  20 
county  fairs,  with  all  the  midways,  horse  races  and  prize 
pumpkins.” 

* 

A  few  weeks  since  a  Massachusetts  man  described 
the  trouble  he  has  in  trying  to  make  his  farm  pay  with 
hired  help.  The  owner  thought  that  one  reason  for 
the  failure  was  that  the  “intellectual  side”  of  farming 
does  not  appeal  to  the  hired  man  or  manager.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  letters  from  readers  who  think  they 
can  cover  this  intellectual  side  without  trouble.  Are 
they  ready  to  add  the  industry?  What  our  friend  needs 
is  a  man  to  get  up  early  and  keep  at  his  work  all  day — 
with  good  judgment  and  skill.  In  order  to  do  this  with 
any  spirit  a  man  must  love  the  work  and  take  pleasure 
in  seeing  his  crops  and  animals  grow  toward  perfection. 
That  is  what  he  means  by  the  “intellectual”  side  of 
farming — not  sitting  under  a  tree  to  think  while  others 
work ! 

* 

The  managers  of  the  political  parties  saw  little  good 
in  rural  free  delivery  of  the  mail  until  they  found  it 
was  popular  with  country  voters.  Then  they  saw  great 
virtues  in  the  system  and  began  patting  themselves  on 
the  back  for  having  “given  it  to  the  people.”  It  is 
necessary  to  force  these  things  upon  the  politicians. 
We  shall  never  get  them  for  the  mere  asking,  because 
it  has  reached  a  point  where  any  justice  to  the  people 
is  likely  to  mean  taking  an  unjust  advantage  from  some 
rich  corporation.  The  politicians  will  not  do  that  un¬ 
less  they  are  forced  to.  That  is  why  the  parcels  post 
is  so  long  coming.  Country  people  need  that  even  more 


than  they  did  free  rural  delivery.  To  grant  it  will  mean 
the  ill  will  of  the  great  express  companies,  and  that  is 
why  the  politicians  dodge  the  issue.  Let  us  all  under¬ 
stand  this,  and  get  out  and  work  for  what  belongs  to 
us.  As  soon  as  the  nominations  for  Congress  are  made 
let’s  begin  and  put  every  one  of  them  on  record.  When 
we  get  them  there  we  shall  know  what  to  do  with 
them ! 

* 

Some  time  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  referred  to  the  advance 
in  express  rates  on  cut  flowers,  which  caused  a  num¬ 
ber  of  New  Jersey  florists  to  combine  and  give  their 
transportation  to  a  wagon  delivery.  The  express  com¬ 
panies  saw  the  point,  and  restored  their  former  rates, 
but  the  wagon  express  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
it  still  keeps  on,  with  increasing  business.  As  it  was 
entirely  satisfactory  during  the  late  severe  Winter,  the 
plan  has  certainly  had  a  sufficient  test.  The  florists 
in  the  district  in  which  this  independent  express  oper¬ 
ates  are  estimated  to  pay  about  $30,000  a  year  to  the 
express  companies,  so  their  business  is  worth  catering 
to.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  are  many  other  lines 
of  production  where  an  equally  intelligent  trade  organi¬ 
zation  would  modify  exactions  in  transportation. 

* 

The  value  of  the  American  hen  to  society  is  usually 
given  in  terms  of  meat  or  eggs.  She  fills  the  dinner 
pail  and  provides  the  groceries,  pays  the  mortgage,  or 
shingles  the  house — but  this  is  not  all.  Many  stories 
could  be  told  of  the  way  she  has  held  society  together. 
In  the  early  history  of  Plymouth  it  was  the  broth  made 
from  a  choice  hen  that  saved  the  life  of  a  friendly  In¬ 
dian  chief  and  prevented  the  ferocious  King  Philip 
from  starting  out  with  the  scalping  knife  at  a  time  when 
he  could  have  cleaned  out  the  whites !  Another  instance 
of  the  power  of  the  hen  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  was 
given  by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Farmers: 

Many  years  ago  I  was  talking  with  General  Sheridan,  in 
Chicago.  lie  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  major  of  cavalry, 
in  Arizona,  he  was  in  charge,  on  behalf  of  the  Government, 
of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  the  Colorados,  and  his  duty  was  to 
confine  them  to  their  reservation.  His  principal  difliculty 
was  on  account  of  their  nomadic  character;  no  matter  what 
effort  he  made  to  make  their  homes  comfortable  for  them, 
still  they  would  leave  them  and  travel  away,  and  had  to  be 
brought  back  by  the  cavalry  at  short  intervals.  lie  finally 
decided  that  if  he  could  give  them  some  interest  in  the  way 
of  live  stock,  it  might  be  an  anchoring  influence,  so  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  the  Government  give  them  a  stock  of 
horses.  That,  however,  did  not  answ'er  the  purpose,  for 
they  drove  the  horses,  and  continued  to  travel  with  the 
horses  and  mares  and  colts,  as  they  had  before.  Then  he 
tried  the  experiment  of  giving  them  cattle,  but  after  the 
cows  had  produced  calves  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  the 
Indians  traveled,  and  the  stock  traveled  with  them.  Finally 
he  Hit  upon  the  idea  of  giving  them  a  stock  of  poultry,  and 
the  squaws  promptly  realized  the  value  of  the  product  of  the 
hens  in  the  domestic  economy,  became  attached  to  the  eggs 
and  attached  to  the  chickens,  and  when  the  bucks  proposed 
that  they  should  make  their  Summer  migration,  the  squaws 
said  “No.”  The  result  of  the  poultry  experiment  was  that 
for  the  first  time  he  was  enabled  to  anchor  these  Indians 
to  the  place  where  the  Government  desired  to  keep  them. 

There  are  many  boys  on  the  farm  to-day  who  could 
be  anchored  to  the  old  home  if  they  could  be  interested 
in  a  good  .hen. 

* 

We  begin  to  hear  from  western  cattle  feeders  on  page 
545.  These  letters  should  be  studied  by  eastern  people 
who  buy  all  or  part  of  their  meat.  It  seems  that  most 
feeders  have  lost  money  of  late  years.  Corn  has  cost 
too  much  money  for  profitable  feeding.  Live  stock  have 
brought  good  prices  at  times,  but  these  prices  have  not 
been  uniform,  and  many  good  cattle  have  sold  for  less 
than  it  cost  to  produce  them.  When  the  price  for  live 
cattle  goes  down  those  of  us  who  buy  beef  would 
know  little  about  it  unless  we  kept  track  of  the  market 
reports !  Our  retail  prices  seldom  vary.  Though  sev¬ 
eral  times  during  the  past  few  years  the  price  paid  to 
the  feeder  has  been  cut  30  or  40  per  cent  we  have  gone 
on  paying  uniformly  high  prices.  In  order  to  give  west¬ 
ern  stock  men  an  idea  of  what  their  meat  sells  for  we 
give  here  average  retail  prices  which  are  charged  in 
local  markets  in  New  Jersey: 

Best  sirloiu  steak . 28  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

Tenderloin  steak . 24  to  2G  cents  per  pound. 

Beef  ribs . 18  to  22  cents  per  pound. 

Round  . 1G  to  18  cents  per  pound. 

Leg  of  lamb . 22  to  24  cents  per  pound. 

Forequarter  of  lamb.... 18  to  20  cents  per  pound. 

Loin  of  pork . 1G  to  18  cents  per  pound. 

Bacon  . 18  cents  per  pound. 

These  prices  are  charged  by  local  butchers,  and  at  the 
prices  they  are  forced  to  pay  for  dressed  beef  and  the 
short  credit  given  them  and  the  long  credit  they  must 
give  others,  there  is  little  margin  in  the  trade.  It  is  a 
shameful  thing  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  be 
permitted.  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  would  in  any  event 
pay  such  prices  willingly,  but  we  should  feel  better  about 
it  if  western  farmers,  or  those  wh<}  produce  the  meat, 
were  fairly  paid  for  the  work  they  do  and  the  risk  they 
take.  It  is  maddening  to  think  that  while  we  have 
emptied  our  pockets  to  pay  meat  bills  the  majority  ol 
feeders  have  lost  money.  We  seem  to  have  used  our 
good  money  to  line  the  pockets  of  handlers  and  packers. 


who  not  only  hold  us  up  in  this  way,  but  demand  and 
apparently  obtain  special  privileges  and  special  rates  oi 
transportation  to  enable  them  to  squeeze  us  tighter  still. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

* 

1  he  tramp  nuisance  is  with  us  to  a  marked  degree 
this  Summer,  and  we  hear  similar  complaints  from  other 
sections.  We  get  tired  of  feeding  these  parasites;  very 
few  of  them  make  any  pretence  of  looking  for  work,  and 
many  of  them  are  a  danger  to  any  community.  There 
are  among  them  a  few  decent  men  who  have  been  unfor¬ 
tunate,  and  we  are  glad  to  show  such  any  kindness  in 
our  power,  but  we  find  it  quite  impossible  to  pity,  as 
victims  of  modern  social  conditions,  the  brawny  beggars 
who  are  always  ready  to  turn  their  whine  into  a  threat, 
if  women  and  and  children  are  alone  and  unprotected. 
Farmers  have  reason  to  look  upon  the  army  of  hoboes 
with  special  disquietude;  their  households  are  often 
unprotected,  and  their  buildings  are  at  the  mercy  of 
an  incendiary.  It  is  a  painful  fact  that  the  State  or 
county  gives  no  protection  whatever  to  country  dwellers, 
and  when  we  consider  the  prevalence  of  horrifying 
crimes,  and  the  increasing  spirit  of  lawless  hoodlumism, 
we  feel  that  effective  patrolling  of  country  districts  is 
imperatively  needed.  We  should  like  to  see  this  matter 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  Grange. 

* 

I  11E  old  question  about  offering  prizes  at  the  fairs 
for  graded  stock  is  up  once  more  on  page  549.  There 
is  quite  a  general  agreement  that  it  is  desirable  to  offer 
such  prizes  for  grade  females.  For'  example,  the  cow 
with  half  or  more  of  the  blood  of  some  standard  breed 
is  the  business  cow  for  the  practical  farmer.  It  is  well 
for  any  county  society  to  offer  prizes  for  such  animals 
if  this  will  increase  the  interest  in  them.  There  is 
every  sound  argument  in  offering  such  prizes,  provided 
the  object  is  to  benefit  the  average  farmer.  If  the  ob¬ 
ject  simply  is  to  benefit  the  breeders  of  purebred  stock, 
of  course  that  is  another  story.  When  it  comes  to  offer¬ 
ing  prizes  for  grade  males  we  strike  a  practice  that  is 
all  wrong.  J  here  is  no  sound  argument  in  favor  of  it, 
for  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
skillful  breeding  of  live  stock.  It  is  the  simplest  propo¬ 
sition  that  if  the  sire  is  “half  the  herd”  we  cannot  hope 
for  permanent  improvement  unless  the  sire  is  prepotent 
that  is,  with  strong  and  fixed  lines  of  breeding.  To 
offer  prizes  for  grade  males  is  to  encourage  methods 
which  may  stop  the  improvement  of  our  flocks  and 
herds.  We  repeat  what  has  been  said  about  the  grade 
female.  She  is  the  business  animal  for  the  average 
farm.  For  some  years  we  have  advocated  a  class  at 
the  State  Fair  for  purebred  bulls  with  three  or  five  oi 
their  daughters  out  of  common  cows.  Such  exhibitions 
would  be  far  more  practical  and  useful  than  the  herds 
of  purebred  animals  which  are  driven  from  one  fair  to 
another  like  race  horses  011  a  circuit.  They  are  hand¬ 
some  animals  and  useful  models  of  the  breeds,  but 
far  out  of  the  reach  of  farmers  who  must  pay  a  mort¬ 
gage  or  taxes  by  selling  meat  or  milk  in  the  common 
market.  To  such  men  an  exhibit  of  good  grade  cattle 
with  their  sires  would  be  very  useful.  If  the  Fair 
managers  will  not  do  this  it  would  pay  the  various 
breeders’  associations  to  make  such  an  exhibit  to  show 
what  one  or  more  crosses  of  the  pure  blood  will  do  on 
the  common  cows. 


BREVITIES. 

The  confidence  man  is  abroad. 

Keep  the  mower  knives  sharp. 

Think  before  you  discuss  the  shortcomings  of  others,  and 
keep  on  thinking  until  the  desire  to  discuss  the  topic  dies. 

The  floiists  do  not  give  a  beginner  much  hope  for  a  for¬ 
tune  In  their  business.  They  ought  to  know.  If  they  do 
not,  who  does? 

How  many  farmers  and  fruit  growers  there  are  who 
keep  a  few  sheep  to  “tidy  up”  and  keep  the  weeds  down. 
Sheep  beat  all  other  animals  at  this  work. 

Here  we  have  the  brief  story  of  a  farm  success :  “I  am 
a  poor  man  with  six  small  children  on  a  thin  farm,  but  a 
very  good  wife  as  a  partner.  Through  industry  and  econ¬ 
omy  we  have  managed  to  live  very  comfortably  and  lay  by 
$200  a  year.” 

Grasshoppers  are  quoted  at  one  cent  a  pound  in  San 
I’ete  Co.,  Utah,  and  it  is  said  that  the  county  clerk  paid 
this  bounty  on  more  than  7,000  pounds  of  hoppers  captured 
near  Ephraim  in  one  week  recently.  The  farmers  are  unit¬ 
ing  to  exterminate  the  pest,  the  cenl-a-pound  bounty  being 
offered  by  the  last  Legislature. 

Speaking  of  borrowers,  an  Iowa  reader  writes :  “Any 
one  who  has  lived  in  a  small  town  can  appreciate  the  difli¬ 
culty  of  keeping  the  lawn  mower  at  home.  Borrowing  is 
rather  common  in  small  places.  We  have  a  neighbor  who 
sent  to  borrow  from  another  neighbor  enough  buttermilk 
to  make  pancakes.  The  buttermilk  was  given,  and  the  child 
returned  to  ask  for  a  piece  of  fat  meat  to  grease  the 
griddle.” 

Among  the  rose  letters  is  the  following  from  a  reader  in 
Montana  :  “Who  would  believe  that  a  rose  could  be  shipped 
by  mail  from  Pennsylvania  to  northwest  Montana  and  arrive 
in  good  condition?  Y'et  that  Is  the  record  of  the  little 
Crimson  Rambler  which  you  so  kindly  sent  us.  Hope  it 
will  grow  as  vigorously  as  the  wild  roses  do  here.  I 
found  one  in  the  timber  12  feet  high.  They  are  a  great  pest 
in  the  fields.” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  coroner's  jury  investigating  the  Gen. 
Slocum  disaster  made  the  following  recommendations  June 
28  :  First — That  the  president,  Frank  A.  Barnaby  ;  the  sec¬ 
retary,  James  K.  Atkinson,  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Steamboat  Company,  namely,  Frank  A.  Bar¬ 
naby,  Charles  E.  Hill,  James  K.  Atkinson,  C.  DeLaeey 
Evans,  Robert  K.  Story,  Floyd  S.  Corbin  and  Frank  G.  Dex¬ 
ter,  were  guilty  of  criminal  negligence  in  the  failure  to 
see  to  the  proper  equipment  of  the  General  Slocum  in  the 
matter  of  the  lire  lighting  and  life  saving  appliances  on 
board  said  boat.  Second — That  the  captain,  William  II. 
Van  Schaick,  be  held  criminally  responsible  for  the  accident. 
Third — That  John  A.  i’ease,  the  acknowledged  commodore 
of  the  fleet  be  held  criminally  responsible  for  his  failure 
properly  to  equip  the  General  Slocum  with  lire  lighting 
and  life  saving  appliances.  Fourth — That  Edward  Flan¬ 
agan,  the  mate,  acted  in  a  cowardly  manner,  and  we  rec¬ 
ommend  that  he  be  held  criminally  responsible  for  failure 
to  perform  his  duty  on  (he  General  Slocum  on  the  day  of  the 
disaster.  Fifth — that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  jury,  the  mis¬ 
conduct  of  Henry  Lundberg,  the  government  inspector,  in 
failing  to  report  to  his  superiors  the  true  facts  concern¬ 
ing  the  vessel’s  lire  extinguishing  and  life  saving  equipment, 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  United  States  prose¬ 
cuting  ollicials,  and  we  further  hold  that  Henry  Lundberg 
be  held  for  criminal  negligence  by  reason  of  his  in<  n 
petence,  careless  and  indifferent  inspection  of  the  Gen  ,al 
Slocum’s  hull  and  life  saving  appliances  on  the  fifth  day  of 
May,  1904.  Sixth — The  jury  are  also  of  the  opinion  that 
the  system  of  Inspection  which  prevails  in  the  harbors  of 
New  York  is  very  inefficient  and  does  not  proper. y  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  life  saving  apparatus  and  lire  appliances 
on  the  vessels  In  the  harbor  are  in  proper  and  suitable 
condition  to  prevent  the  loss  of  life,  and  we  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  that  he  issue  such 
instruction  to  the  supervising  and  local  forces  of  inspectors 
as  will  cause  them  efficiently  and  honestly  to  examine  the 

steamboats  plying  in  and  about  this  harbor . 

it  was  announced  at  St.  Louis,  June  28,  that  Charles  A. 
Gutke,  formerly  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  con¬ 
victed  on  a  charge  of  bribery  and  soon  to  be  tried  on  an¬ 
other  similar  charge,  had  made  a  confession  to  Circuit 
Attorney  Joseph  W.  Folk,  in  which  he  declared  that  ex- 
Delegate  Charles  F.  Kelley  had  said  that  he  had  received 
$50,000  for  going  to  Europe  when  his  presence  in  St.  Louis 
jeopardized  well  known  men.  Kelley  Is  also  under  one 
conviction,  and  is  soon  to  be  tried  in  another  case.  Mr. 
Folk  attaches  great  Importance  to  Gutke’s  statement.  He 
says  that  it  opens  up  many  new  avenues  of  Investigation, 
and  that  it  brings  things  to  light  which  have  not  been 
heard  of  before,  involving  the  “men  higher  up.”  Other  de¬ 
tails  were  given  by  Gutke,  who  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
prominent  local  politician,  who,  lie  said,  had  been  at  the 
head  of  nearly  all  the  combines  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
during  the  last  25  years.  He  said  that  the  “boodle”  gang 
in  St.  Louis  had  already  planned  to  capture  the  Circuit 

Attorney’s  office  at  the  next  election . Several 

lives  are  reported  lost  and  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  damaged  and  washed  away  as  the  result  of  a 
cloud-burst  over  Robb  Valley,  two  miles  from  McDonald, 
l’a.,  June  27.  Bridges  were  caught  in  the  mad  rush  of  the 
waters  and  torn  from  their  places.  Houses  were  torn  from 
their  foundations  and  carried  down  stream,  and  at  Oakdale 

it  is  reported  a  whole  family  perished . Two 

men  were  arrested  in  New  York,  June  29,  for  stealing 
money  from  church  poor-boxes.  They  Ashed  the  money  out 
with  a  strip  of  whalebone  having  moist  glue  on  the  end. 

George  Rice,  of  Ohio,  who  for  80  years  has  been 
fighting  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  has  tiled  a  suit  in  the 
New  Jersey  court  under  the  Federal  anti  trust  laws,  seeking 
the  dissolution  of  the  combine  as  an  illegal  corporation. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Northern  Securi¬ 
ties  case  is  relied  upon  in  the  prosecution . 

That  a  Masonic  oath  is  no  bar  to  reveaung  information  de¬ 
sired  in  a  court  proceeding  was  decided  June  30  by  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Third  Department, 
Slate  of  New  York,  in  an  appeal  from  an  order  imposing 
a  line  of  $100  and  imprisonment  on  Rresldent  Eugene  I,. 
Ashley,  of  the  Hudson  River  Bower  Company  until  he  purged 
himself  of  contempt  in  refusing  to  disclose  information  he 
testified  he  possessed  concerning  the  William  Van  Renssa- 
laer  estate,  in  which  the  Ytilliam  Moore  estate  is  interested. 
The  proceedings  were  brought  by  H.  B.  King,  executor  of 
the  Moore  estate.  Ashley  was  at  one  time  Moore’s  attorney, 
and  refused  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  he  had  secured 
the  desired  Information  from  confidential  revelations  of  his 
client,  and  in  addition  he  had  taken  the  Masonic  oath  not 
to  reveal  them . Wealthy  owners  of  private  pre¬ 

serves  in  the  Adirondacks  and  sportsmen  throughout  the 
State  will  be  interested  in  a  decision  of  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Supreme  Court  June  30  in  William  Rockefeller's 
suit  against  Oliver  Lamora,  an  Adirondack  guide  and  fisher¬ 
man,  whereby  Mr.  Rockefeller  again  secures  a  reversal  of 
the  judgment  and  order  of  the  lower  courts.  The  principle 
at  issue  was  whether  owners  of  parks  in  the  North  Woods 
can  preserve  for  their  private  use  streams  that  have  been 
stocked  from  the  State  fish  hatcheries.  Lamora,  who  is  a 
resident  of  Franklin  County,  near  the  great  estate  of  his 
millionaire  opponent,  was  arrested  for  fishing  in  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Regis  River  where  it  flows  through  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  grounds.  Lamora  was  sued  for  trespass,  lint  ac¬ 
quitted  by  the  justice’s  court  and  the  county  court  affirmed 
the  decision.  Mr.  Rockefeller  appealed,  and  the  appellate 
division,  less  than  a  year  ago,  sent  the  case  back  to  the 
county  court  for  a  new  trial.  Lamora  was  successful  again, 
and  it  is  from  tiffs  judgment  in  his  favor  that  the  plaintiff 

brought  the  present  appeal . Fire  at  Jefferson, 

Tex.,  July  1,  destroyed  property  estimated  at  over  $300,000. 
.  .  .  .  The  wreck  of  an  express  train  on  the  Wabash 

near  Litchfield,  III.,  July  3,  caused  the  death  of  20  persons, 
and  injuries  to  many  more.  The  train,  which  is  known  as 
the  Chicago  Limited,  ran  into  an  open  switch,  was  ditched, 
and  flames  al tacked  the  coaches.  The  engine,  after  running 
into  the  switch,  struck  a  string  of  freight  cars,  and  with 
the  first  three  coaches  was  piled  into  a  heap  across  the 
track,  and  caught  lire  immediately.  Nearly  all  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  bound  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  but  among 
the  number  were  said  to  be  several  delegates  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  convention . Fire  at  Tuxedo,  N.  Y.,  July 

5,  destroyed  the  Cainmack  “cottage,”  and  its  contents, 
valued  at  $1,000,000.  ...  A  passenger  train  was  blown 

from  the  tracks  by  a  tornado  near  Oakford,  Ill.,  July  5; 
one  person  killed  and  20  injured,  some  fatally.  ...  A 
furious  storm  of  hail,  rain  and  wind  swept  over  Larimer 
County,  Col..  July  5,  doing  great  damage  to  growing  crops 
at  Fort  Collins  and  in  that  vicinity.  Extensive  orchards 
were  almost  entirely  denuded  of  fruit,  while  grain  and  veg¬ 
etables  were  cut  down  by  the  hail.  A  similar  storm  visited 
Lamar,  Sugar  City  and  vicinity,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State,  almost  destroying  the  grain  and  other  crops. 

July  5  lightning  struck  one  of  the  Boston  &. 
Maine  Railroad  freight  sheds  on  Mystic  Wharf,  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.,  and  the  resulting  fire  spread  so  rapidly  that 
within  half  an  hour  two  other  freight  sheds,  the  power 
house,  the  huge  grain  elevator  and  the  Allan  Line  steam¬ 
ship  Austrian  were  in  flames.  The  loss  was  $000,000. 


NOTES  ON  GRAIN  CUTTING  AND  STACKING 

To  cut  grain  before  dead  ripe  suits  me  best,  as  it  does  not 
shatter  then,  and  with  three  days  of  good  drying  weather  it 
is  then  fit  to  be  either  mowed  or  stacked,  and  then  to  begin 
when  a  little  green  you  finish  by  time  the  last  is  ripe.  We 
make  a  gieat  effort  to  get  in  barn  as  soon  as  possible: 
usually  use  one  team  and  two  wagons,  and  sometimes  haul 
20  big  four  horse  loads  in  one  day.  It  takes  a  good  many 
men  to  keep  it  going  right,  but  we  think  we  make  money 
by  using  them.  We  endeavor  to  get  it  done  as  soon  as 
possible  in  order  to  get  to  the  corn  and  other  growing 
crops,  as  they  are  nearly  always  neglected  during  harvest 
time.  I  very  much  prefer  letting  wheat  remain  in  barn 
or  stack  from  four  to  six  weeks  before  thrashing,  and  then 
it.  comes  out  in  fine  condition.  I  choose  that  time  for  the 
reason  that  it  lias  been  through  a  sweat  tat  least  I  think 
it  nas),  and  if  it  does  not  in  barn  or  stack  it  will  In  bin  or 
garner  after  thrashing.  That  is  my  theory,  and  from  the 
fact  that  I  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  wheat  thereafter 
I  infer  I  am  correct.  I  never  had  much  experience  in  stack¬ 
ing,  but  I  Interviewed  a  neighbor  whose  experience  extended 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  and  whose  Ideas  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  in  other  matters,  lie  says  to  stack 


successfully  with  the  least  loss  begin  in  middle  of  an  ellip¬ 
tical  stack,  lay  two  rows  of  sheaves,  lap  the  tops  to  bands, 
butts  out,  and  continue  in  like  manner  until  you  have  the 
stack  the  desired  width,  and  then  return  to  center  and  pro¬ 
ceed  as  in  first  layer.  In  making  bulge  on  stack  you  will 
always  notice  sheaves  that  are  shocked  have  an  inclined 
butt.  Lay  the  long  part  up  until  you  have  the  desired  bulge, 
and  then  turn  the  other  way,  and  in  that  manner  draw  in 
(as  we  say)  until  you  wish  to  top  out.  Cover  top  with 
boards  or  tarpaulin.  I  certainly  think  wheat  would  keep. 
My  neighbor  says  theirs  did  until  in  Winter  sometimes, 
when  they  would  haul  in  barn.  b.  k.  is. 

Waynesboro,  i’a. 

We  always  began  harvesting  as  soon  as  the  grain  was  in 
the  dough,  a  great  many  of  the  heads  still  retaining  their 
green  tint.  Our  mode  of  stacking  was  first  to  begin  the 
bottom  by  setting  up  sheaves  for  the  center  in  precisely  the 
same  form  one  would  use  in  building  a  round  shock  in  the 
field,  continuing  to  add  to  it  until  the  size  needed  for 
I  he  stack  bottom  was  obtained.  That  way  allows  only  the 
butts  to  touch  the  ground,  the  heads  being  above  the  ground 
far  enough  so  that  moisture  does  not  reach  them  to  their 
injury.  The  bottom  being  completed,  lay  an  outer  course 
around  and  inside  of  that,  lapping  the  bundles  to  the  bands 
of  the  first  course,  lay  another,  and  so  on  until  the  cente*- 
is  reached,  which  will  need  but  a  half  dozen  or  so  bundles 
to  complete  It.  Until  the  bulge  of  the  stack  is  reached  keep 
crowding  the  outside  course  out  a  little,  which  can  easily 
be  done  by  turning  each  bundle  so  that  the  longest  side 
of  the  bundle  will  be  on  the  upper  side.  After  reaching 
the  proper  place  for  the  bulge  lay  two  or  three  outside 
courses  with  butts  even,  then  draw  in  each  subsequent 
course  gradually,  until  the  top  is  reached.  This  can  be  done 
best  by  placing  the  bundles  with  the  shortest  side  up.  Cap 
the  stack  as  you  would  a  round  shack  in  the  field,  and  if 
high  winds  are  likely  to  occur  take  a  stick  size  of  broom 
handle  about  four  feet  long,  sharpen  both  ends  and  run  it 
down  full  length  into  the  shack,  pinning  the  cap  sheaves 
fast,  if  these  direction  are  followed,  always  keeping  center 
full  and  high,  the  stack  will  not  wet  in  to  injure  it,  even  in 
a  driving  rain,  for  all  sheaves  will  have  such  a  descending 
slope  toward  the  outside  that  water  will  not  enter,  even 
rodents  will  find  slim  welcome  if  the  job  is  well  done.  I 
prefer  to  thrash  after  the  stack  has  stood  long  enough  for 
the  grain  to  complete  the  sweating  process.  It  is  then  in 
much  better  condition  to  keep  well  and  has  a  brighter, 
cleaner  and  healthier  appearance.  K.  W.  L. 

Minong,  Wis.  _ 


THE  RISE  IN  MEAT;  WHO  BENEFITS  ? 

The  price  of  meat  has  just  been  raised  to  the  consumers 
in  eastern  towns  and  cities.  Do  western  feeders  receive 
corresponding  benefit?  Do  consumers  benefit  when  the 
price  goes  down?  We  have  asked  a  number  of  western 
stockmen  to  give  us  facts. 

The  Feeders  Are  Doing  Better. 

You  ask  if  the  growers  are  profiting  by  the  recent  advance 
in  price  ot  beef.  Yes,  steers  that  sold  on  Chicago  market 
from  January  l  to  May  15,  1904,  for  $4.75  per  100  live 
weight  are  selling  now  for  $5.75,  a  rise  of  one  dollar  per 
hundred,  which  would  make  about  two  cents  per  pound  in 
dressed  beef.  Hogs  have  risen  in  price,  live  weight,  from 
05  to  75  cents  per  hundred  in  the  last  30  days.  The  feeders 
of  the  West  have  lost  money  feeding  cattle  the  last  two 
years,  as  corn  has  been  too  high  for  the  price  of  meat. 
Meat  has  been  very  low  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  especially 
beef.  1  don't  expect  the  consumer  in  the  East  ever  knows 
the  difference  unless  there  is  a  sudden  raise  in  prices.  The 
present  prices  are  letting  the  feeders  out  in  pretty  good 
shape.  Mutton  has  brought  a  good  price  from  January  1 
to  July  1  the  last  two  years;  the  rest  of  the  year  very 
low.  Brices  of  meats  change  a  great  deal  with  the  grower 
from  month  to  month,  and  often  from  one  day  to  another, 
which  the  consumer  knows  nothing  of.  The  packer  and 
local  butcher  are  the  ones  who  receive  the  profit. 

Kankakee  Co..  Ill.  ciias.  agor. 

How  the  Price  is  Worked. 

Two  years  ago,  through  July,  August  and  September,  the 
price  in  the  country  was  very  high  for  choice  corn-fed  beef 
cattle  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  corn  crop,  it  being  very 
high.  Good  corn-fed  were  scarce  and  high,  but  common 
and  grass  cattle  were  very  low.  The  price  was  held  up 
on  the  cheaper  grades  when  there  was  no  call  for  it;  the 
packers  made  a  big  thing  out  of  the  cheaper  grades.  'I 
sold  choice  corn-fed  beef  cattle  in  August,  1902,  for  $S.20 
per  100  in  Chicago,  but  later  on  in  the  season  when  cattle 
got  more  plentiful  they  broke  the  market  at  about  $3  per 
100  pounds,  and  lost  the  feeders  lots  of  money.  I  fed  a  fine 
bunch  of  choice  cattle  last  Summer,  125  head,  at  a  very 
great  loss.  Bart  of  them  went  to  New  York  on  the  hoof  for 
Christmas  beef,  bought  in  Chicago  for  $5.50  per  100  pounds. 
The  way  they  sold  the  beef  1  ought  to  have  had  $0.50  per 
100.  They  were  the  ones  that  made  the  money,  not  I  ; 
I  did  the  work  and  they  made  the  money.  All  this  year  up 
to  about  30  days  ago  all  the  feeders  in  this  part  of  the 
country  fed  at  a  loss,  but  tne  last  of  May  they  began  to 
put  the  price  of  beef  up  in  Chicago,  and  in  about  30  days 
they  put  choice  cattle  up  a  dollar  a  hundred.  This  raise 
would  make  me  about  $1,500  on  my  present  bunch  of  cattle 
of  120  head.  This  will  stimulate  the  feeders  to  buy  high- 
priced  corn  to  feed  cattle,  and  when  they  get  a  lot  started 
and  about  ready  for  market  down  goes  the  price.  The 
men  who  make  the  money  on  the  increase  are  those  who 
stick  at  feeding  the  year  around.  As  a  rule  the  majority 
of  the  feeders  have  lost  money  for  the  past  two  years.  If 
the  market  keeps  up  for  the  next  three  months  feeders  of 
choice  cattle  will  be  very  much  benefited,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  price  of  beef  in  me  East  is  too  high  for 
the  cost  of  It  in  the  West.  The  stock  men  are  not  getting 
their  share  of  the  profits.  j.  m.  bradsiiaw. 

Hancock  Co.,  Ill. 

Small  Margin  on  Beef. 

For  the  last  Its  months  prior  to  May  20,  1904,  this  beef 
has  been  produced  and  marketed  at  a  price  that  meant 
loss  to  the  feeder,  and  a  great  many  times  a  serious  loss. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  the  retail  and 
wholesale  butcher  enjoyed  a  good  profitable  trade  and  made 
easy  money  at  the  expense  of  the  feeder  and  perhaps  the 

consumer  also.  On  account  of  the  long  depression  of  low 

values  to  the  feeder  a  great  number  became  discouraged, 
and  in  January,  February,  March  and  April  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  cattle  were  marketed  in  an  unfinished  condition. 
They  crowded  the  market,  had  the  meat  channels  in  the 
East  all  clogged  time  and  again,  and  you  cannot  blame  them, 
for  it  takes  lots  of.  sand  to  play  at  a  losing  game  for  10 
months,  and  feed  40  to  50-cent  corn  to  cattle  that  will  not 
pay  out  half  of  it.  As  a  consequence,  about  May  20  a 
shortage  of  finished  beef  began,  and  a  shortage  of  cattle  on 
feed.  The  prices  on  the  hoof  began  to  jump,  and  in  less 

than  30  days  the  prices  of  fat  cattle  had  advanced  $1  per 

100,  and  some  grades  even  more.  The  feeders  who  are  mar¬ 
keting  cattle  after  May  20  are  making  money,  some  plenty 
of  it.  and  others  not  so  much,  but  a  small  portion  will  get 
the  benefit  of  it,  and  a  large  portion  the  losing  market 
earlier.  Beef  is  bound  to  rule  high  now  for  a  while,  ’for  it 
is  not  in  the  country  to  come,  and  I  believe  it  will  make 
the  retail  butcher  hustle  to  cut.  his  money  out  of  a  carcass 
of  beef.  One  dollar  advance  on  a  1,300  pound  steer  means 
that  he  has  got  to  cut  out  $13  more  money  on  about  700 
pounds  of  beef,  'l'lie  advance  is  even  greater  on  some  grades. 
The  only  relief  I  see  for  you  Is  the  fact  that  the  range 
country  has  a  large  supply  of  range  or  grass  four  or  five- 
year-old  steers  that  will  come  this  Fall,  commence  about 
August  1.  Brices  on  that  grade  will  undoubtedly  get  lower 
by  the  time  they  come.  The  reason  it  costs  so  much  to 
produce  beef  now  is  on  account  of  the  high  values  of  feed¬ 
ing  stuff.  Corn  has  averaged  from  40  to  50  cents  the  last 
few  years,  and  other  feeds  in  proportion  :  oil  meal  $25  per 
Ion;  cotton  seed  meal  $24  per  ton;  hay  $8  to  $10  per  ton. 
It  has  cost  from  seven  to  eight  cents  per  pound  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  beef  in  the  corn  belt  on  an  average  this  last  year. 
Here  is  an  Illustration:  A  1,000-pound  steer  will  eat  two- 
fifths  of  a  bushel  of  corn  per  day,  one  pound  of  oil  meal  and 
about  10  pounds  of  hay  or  other  rough  feed.  The  corn 
costs  50  cents  per  bushel  or  20  cents:  t lie  oil  meal  and  hay 
five  cents  per  day,  say  nothing  about  labor  or  interest  on 
money,  and  you  have  an  outlay  of  25  cents  per  day.  The 


only  way  that  we  can  make  any  money  and  the  way  wa 

try  to  do  it  is  to  buy  the  1,000-pound  feeder  at  say  four 

cents,  feed  him  six  months  or  longer,  produce  350  pounds 
beet  at  a  loss,  but  by  finishing  the  raw  steer  make  him  bring 
six  cents  a  pound.  When  we  have  to  sell  him  at  a  one- 
half  or  one-ceut  margin  above  cost  we  are  the  loser,  and 
somebody  else  gains  on  our  loss.  When  grain  gets  lower  it 

takes  less  margin  to  make  it  pay.  The  feeder  steer  can  be 

produced  on  the  cheap  grasses  at  about  four  cents  per 
pound.  C.  S.  BATCHELDEll. 

Macon  Co.,  Ill. 

The  Beef  Trust  Responsible. 

That  there  is  a  meat  trust  in  this  country  will  soon  be 
apparent  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  buying 
or  selling  meat.  Why  has  the  price  of  beef  Increased? 
The  only  answer  that  can  be  given  is  that  it  is  forced  up 
and  held  up  by  a  combination  of  men  and  money.  The 
farmers  and  feeders  cannot  feed  cattle  at  the  price  (corn 
is  50  cents)  and  get  out  even,  nor  can  they  do  it  on  30-eeut 
corn,  because  the  Chicago  packers  can  manipulate  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  are  doing  so  to  their  advantage,  and  to  the  ruin 
of  the  growers  and  feeders  of  cattle.  As  time  passes  on  I 
am  more  of  the  opinion  tnat  the  rise  in  the  price  of  beef 
cattle  two  years  ago  was  done  to  get  an  excuse  to  raise  the 
price  of  dressed  meat,  and  wneu  this  was  accomplished  the 
price  of  beef  cattle  was  then  lowered  to  a  point  at  which 
enormous  profits  could  be  made  by  the  packers.  In  October, 
1902,  the  price  of  fat  cattle  at  Chicago  was  soaring  around 
the  $8  mark,  but  by  December  15  it  was  down  to  $4.50  or 
less,  and  I  was  there  with  10  head  of  line  steers  which  sold 
for  that  price,  far  less  than  they  cost  to  pasture  and  feed. 
Did  you  notice  a  reduction  of  nearly  half  in  the  price  of 
meat  at  your  butcher’s?  I  think  not.  From  this  price  ($4.50 
per  100)  there  has  not  been  much  change,  and  most  of  the 
cattle  the  packers  use  net  the  producers  around  four  cents 
per  pound.  Some  fancy  cattle  sell  for  much  more,  but  these 
go  for  export  or  to  some  packer  who  furnishes  fancy  beef 
for  the  high-class  hotels  of  Boston  or  New  York.  In  an¬ 
swering  your  question  whether  this  great  increase  in  price 
has  benefited  or  is  going  to  benefit  the  farmer  who  fed  the 
beef,  I  will  say  no,  never.  The  situation  at  present  is  about 
like  this :  A  large  majority  of  the  feeders  in  this  com¬ 
munity  have  fed  at  a  loss  for  18  months  or  more.  Some 
have  lost  all  they  had,  and  many  banks  have  been  ruined 
because  money  loaned  on  cattle  did  not  come  back  when  the 
cattle  were  sold.  As  to  the  future  no  man  can  tell,  for  it 
will  depend  largely  on  the  corn  crop,  but  this  much  is 
certain,  many  who  have  been  feeding  cattle  will  not  do  so 
again  until  a  more  stable  market  is  assured.  It  takes  from 
4  to  10  months  to  finish  a  steer,  and  in  this  length  of  time 
(ho  packers  can  manipulate  the  market  enough  to  smash  all 
profits  to  the  feeder  even  if  the  steer  was  bought  for  $2  per 
100  or  less.  The  cattle  feeders  of  Iowa  are  in  the  worst 
condition  to-day  they  have  been  in  15  years,  caused  un¬ 
doubtedly  by  the  meat  trust  stealing  the  profits  of  their 
business.  t.  r.  Beveridge. 

Iowa. 


CROP  PROSPECTS . 

Weather  very  dry  and  farmers  much  alarmed,  l’otatoes 
cut  down  by  late  frosts.  Farmers’  Union  and  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  are  both  doing  good  business.  o.  h.  b. 

Montana. 

The  acreage  of  corn  Is  quite  large,  but  the  crop  is  very 
backward  on  account  of  the  wet  Spring,  llay  and  grain  are 
looking  well ;  prospects  indicate  a  large  crop ;  haying  not 
begun  yet.  g.  a.  p. 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 

Beaches  are  not  grown  here ;  have  not  been  for  a  good 
many  years;  pear  and  plum  trees  are  more  than  half  dead 
tiffs  Spring  in  this  locality.  Some  have  not  leafed  out  at 
all,  some  a  little.  Some  do  not  show  it  much.  I  think  it 
was  the  blight  that  struck  our  trees  last  Summer,  not  the 
cold  Winter.  Apple  trees  are  affected  more  or  less  in  the 
same  way.  w.  d.  g. 

Berlin,  Va. 

Plums  have  been  a  fair  crop ;  Wild  Goose,  about  half 
affected  with  the  brown  rot.  Japan  plums  always  rot  here ; 
no  good  commercially.  Asparagus  looks  well ;  no  signs  of 
blight.  Beaches  are  showing  signs  of  brown  rot ;  the  out¬ 
come  is  doubtful.  Cotton  is  poor.  I  estimate  the  growing 
crop  will  be  eight  per  cent  larger  than  last  year,  chiefly 
on  account  of  increased  acreage.  The  South  is  about  at 
Its  limit  in  cotton  production  ;  nearly  all  the  land  is  in  cot¬ 
ton  ;  very  little  corn,  oats  or  hay  are  produced.  The  greater 
portion  that  we  consume  comes  from  the  West.  This  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  suffering  from  drought,  which  does  not  hurt  cot¬ 
ton  that  is  up  ;  other  crops  are  drying  up.  w.  t. 

Aiken,  S.  C. 

Strawberry  picking  is  over ;  about  one-third  of  a  crop, 
which  all  came  from  an  old  patch.  A  new  piece  that  was 
set  last  year  was  so  badly  winter-killed  that  it  was  plowed 
up  and  planted  with  cabbage  and  cucumbers.  New  piece  set 
this  Spring  has  been  hoed  twice,  and  has  a  fair  start. 
Prices  have  ruled  low,  as  from  an  old  bed  I  cannot  get  as 
fine  fruit  as  from  a  new  one.  Cherries  are  plentiful ;  Yel¬ 
low  Spanish  line  and  free  from  rot  this  season,  selling  in 
home  market  at  eight  cents  per  quart.  Corn  is  late,  but  a 
good  stand  and  good  color.  Haying  will  be  put  off  another 
week  (July  2)  to  give  time  for  working  corn  and  potatoes 
again ;  in  fact,  it  is  not  yet  ready  to  cut.  New  seedings 
partly  light,  old  meadows  line,  but  will  not  equal  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  two  weeks  ago.  Several  heavy  storms  have  kept  back 
farm  work,  but  we  have  kept  ahead  of  the  weeds  this  sea¬ 
son,  something  we  could  not  do  last  year.  Blum  trees  are 
loaded,  as  also  are  pears;  apples  not  so  well;  Greenings 
seem  to  have  their  full  amount,  but  Baldwins,  our  best  mar¬ 
ket  apple,  are  not  so  full.  Red  raspberries  promise  well, 
as  also  blackberries.  Last  Winter  was  a  hard  one  on  peach 
trees;  we  lost  at  least  half  of  Spring-set  trees  and  many 
from  older  ones;  no  fruit.  G.  h.  C. 

Dalton,  l’a.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS . 

Another  of  those  handy  kitchen  cabinets  is  made  by  the 
Cortland  Kitchen  Cabinet  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  These  are 
sold  direct  from  factory  on  exceptionally  liberal  terms.  Just 
look  up  the  special  offer  on  Woman  and  Home  page. 

A  low-down  wagon  is  almost  an  essential  to  a  private 
trade  of  any  kind,  and  especially  so  for  a  milk  route.  Par¬ 
sons’  milk  wagons  have  stood  the  test  for  many  years.  Any¬ 
one  wanting  a  low-down  wagon  will  do  well  to  write  to 
John  It.  Parsons,  Earlville,  N.  Y.,  for  full  information. 

You  can  secure  free  an  official  Republican  or  an  official 
Democratic  campaign  button.  The  Roosevelt  “Stand  Bat” 
button  is  now  ready.  The  Democratic  button  will  be  ready 
immediately  after  the  Democratic  National  Convention. 
This  free  distribution  of  buttons  Is  characteristic  of  the 
well-known  makers  of  famous  Zenoleum  Dip  and  Disinfect¬ 
ant.  Send  a  postal  now.  The  correct  address  Is  Zenner 
Disinfectant  Co.,  100  Bates  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

That  destructive  insect,  the  Potato  bug,  while  a 
little  late  this  year,  has  made  its  appearance,  as  usual, 
in  goodly  quantity  in  many  sections,  and  jve  find  men  tramp¬ 
ing  wearily  along  loaded  down  with  water  or  bags  of  lime, 
which  are  simply  conveyors,  to  distribute  a  pound  or  two 
of  green  over  an  acre.  Many  potato  growers  for  10  or  12 
years  past:  have  been  using  the  Champion  Dry  Powder 
Duster,  which  covers  two  rows  at  a  time  as  fast  as  a  man 
walks,  ami  exterminates  the  pest  more  effectually  than  can 
lie  done  in  any  other  way,  saving  much  time  and  labor  at 
a  trifling  outlay.  This  powder  gun  is  made  by  lA>ggett  & 
Bro.,  301  Pearl  St.,  New  \rork. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  investments  that  can  be  made 
by  a  farmer  Is  the  purchase  of  a  hand  cream  separator. 
The  only  question  is.  which  machine  is  most  efficient  and 
durable,  and  reasonable  enough  in  price  to  make  it  a  good 
investment  for  the  man  with  only  two  or  three  cows.  The 
makers  of  the  American  cream  separator.  The  American 
Separator  Company,  of  Bainbridge.  N.  Y.,  have,  we  believe, 
met  with  all  these  requirements.  They  are  also  the  makers 
of  the  American  treadle  power,  which  reduces  one-half  the 
arm  power  otherwise  required,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  fit 
any  make  of  hand  separators  and  other  machines  operated 
by  hand,  such  as  churns,  fanning  mills,  feed  cutters,  etc. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

TABLE  MANNERS. 


The  bluejay  is  a  greedy  bird  ;  I  often  watch 
him  eat, 

When  crumbs  are  scattered  from  our  door  he 
snatches  all  the  treat, 

lie  drives  the  smaller  birds  away,  his  man¬ 
ners  are  so  rude — 

It’s  quite  a  shocking  thing  to  see  him  gobble 
down  his  food ! 

And  sometimes,  when  I’m  not  polite,  I  hear 
my  mother  say, 

“Why,  now  I  see  a  little  boy  who’s  eating 
bluejay  way  !” 

The  sparrows  are  a  noisy  set  and  very  quar¬ 
relsome, 

Because  each  hungry  little  bird  desires  the 
biggest  crumb, 

They  scold  and  fight  about  the  food,  all  chirp¬ 
ing  “Me!  Me!  Me!” 

And  sometimes  when  we  children  are  inclined 
to  disagree 

About  the  sharing  of  a  treat,  my  mother  says, 
“Why,  you 

Are  acting  now  the  very  way  the  silly  spar¬ 
rows  do !” 

The  jolly  little  chickadees  are  perfectly  polite. 
They  never  snatch,  they  never  bolt,  they 
never,  never  fight, 

They  hold  the  crumbs  down  daintily  with 
both  their  little  feet, 

And  peck  off  tiny  little  bites— we  love  to 
watch  them  eat ! 

And  when  my  sister's  good  at  meals,  my 
mother  says,  “I  see 

A  little  girl  who’s  eating  like  a  darling 
chickadee  !” 

— Hannah  G.  Eernald  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

• 

A  delicious  sauce  to  serve  with  plain 
vanilla  or  lemon  ice  cream  is  made  by 
mashing  red  raspberries,  sweetening  with 
powdered  sugar,  and  putting  to  chill  in 
the  ice  box  until  used. 

* 

A  combination  of  blueberries  .  and 
gooseberries,  one  portion  of  gooseberries 
to  three  of  the  blueberries,  canned  in  the 
ordinary  fashion,  makes  an  excellent  Win¬ 
ter  sauce  or  filling  for  pies. 

* 

An  oilcloth  bath  mat  to  stand  on  when 
taking  a  quick  sponge  in  the  bedroom  wilt 
save  much  sloppiness.  If  the  edge  is 
rolled  over  a  rope  and  stitched  in  place  it 
makes  a  thick  border  that  prevents  escape 
of  water. 

* 

A  very  sightly  dessert  consisted  of  a 
whole  pineapple  brought  on  the  table  in 
an  ornamental  dish.  The  top  was  lifted 
off,  like  a  lid,  and  we  found  that  the  in¬ 
terior  had  been  scraped  out  and  mixed 
with  finely  cut  banana  and  peach,  the 
whole  being  sweetened  and  returned  to 
the  pineapple  shell.  It  was  well  worth  the 
little  extra  trouble. 

* 

Sometimes  a  certain  pantry  or  closet 
becomes  badly  infected  with  mold  germs, 
any  food  stored  in  it  being  quickly  mold¬ 
ed.  To  remedy  this,  the  room  or  closet 
should  be  thoroughly  aired  all  day,  if 
possible  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  well 
swept,  following  this  with  scrubbing  or 
wiping  with  a  damp  cloth.  The  cleaning 
should  be  done  by  preference  on  a  windy 
day.  After  thus  removing  the  germs, 
food  is  much  less  likely  to  mold. 

* 

In  a  recent  volume  on  bacteria,  Prof. 
Conn  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  milk 
is  not  necessarily  harmless  because  it  has 
not  soured.  Soured  milk  contains  more 
bacteria  than  sweet  milk,  but  most  of 
them  are  entirely  harmless,  while  milk 
that  is  perfectly  sweet  may  contain  dan¬ 
gerous  disease  germs.  The  farmer’s  wife 
is  more  at  ease  concerning  her  milk  sup¬ 
ply  than  the  city  dweller,  because  she 
knows  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
produced.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  feel 
doubtful  of  milk  it  should  always  be 
cooked,  or  Pasteurized,  before  using  as  a 
beverage. 

* 

We  fear  that  the  little  incident  thus  re¬ 
corded  by  the  Youth’s  Companion  is  not 
without  point  and  accuracy:  The  editor 
of  the  Creektown  Eagle  was  a  young  man 


with  impressive  manners.  After  he  had 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Casey’s  mod¬ 
est  dwelling  he  waited,  hat  in  hand,  foi 
her  appearance. 

“Madam,”  he  said,  with  a  low  bow,  “I 
was  present  at  the  graduation  exercises 
of  the  Creektown  Seminary,  and  was  much 
impressed  by  the  essay  of  a  young  lady, 
Miss  Violet  Casey,  who  is,  I  am  told,  your 
daughter.  Her  treatment  of  the  theme, 
‘Stern  Duties  of  Life,’  was  such  that  1 
hope  to  induce  her  to  contribute  similar 
articles  to  the  Creektown  Eagle.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  me  to  see  her?” 

Mrs.  Casey’s  mouth  had  opened  in  a 
slow,  helpless  way  during  this  address, 
but  here  at  last  was  something  tangible, 
and  she  brightened  at  once. 

“Violet?”  she  repeated.  “Sure  you  can 
see  her.  She’s  out  back  o’  the  house  in 
the  hammick.  She’ll  be  glad  to  see  you. 


no  doubt,  but  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I’ll  run 
back  to  me  ironing.” 

* 

A  newspaper  report  from  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  states  that  the  wives  of  many  far¬ 
mers  have  during  the  past  month  been  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  smooth  woman  grafter,  who 
during  her  stay  in  the  county  cleared  up 
several  hundred  dollars  by  her  scheme, 
which  is  a  new  one  in  those  parts.  The 
woman,  with  a  little  daughter,  stopped 
at  a  prominent  boarding  house  in  the 
city,  and  dany  with  her  child  drove 
through  the  country  selling  hair  tonic  to 
the  farm  women.  After  having  sold  them 
a  bottle  of  worthless  hair  tonic  for  a 
dollar  she  would  ask  if  they  had  any  of 
their  combings.  This  necessary  accom¬ 
paniment  to  every  woman’s  toilet  was  then 
taken  by  the  agent  to  be  made  into  a  fine 
switch  that  would  make  the  farm  wife 
have  twice  the  amount  of  hair  that  she 
naturally  possessed.  After  securing  the 
hair  combings  she  stated  that  she  was 
doing  light  housekeeping  in  the  city  and 
would  like  about  five  dozen  eggs.  The 
eggs  would  pay  for  the  making  of  the 
switch,  she  stated.  After  selling  the  tonic, 
securing  the  valuable  hair  combings  and 
five  or  six  dozen  eggs,  for  which  she  had 
a  case  under  the  seat  of  her  buggy,  the 
woman  would  leave  with  a  promise  to 
return  the  switch  and  pay  for  the  eggs 


in  about  two  weeks.  That  was  the  last 
seen  of  her  at  that  farmhouse.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  grafts  she  worked  at  hundreds 
of  farmhouses.  The  hair  combings  the 
woman  shipped  to  Chicago,  where  they 
were  sold  for  high  prices,  while  the  eggs 
were  sold  to  local  grocers  at  highest 
prices.  When  her  graft  was  found  out  it 
was  too  late,  for  she  had  left  the  city  on 
an  early  morning  train,  without  giving  hei 
next  stopping  place.  Incidentally  she  left 
many  accounts,  including  a  board  bill  in 
the  city.  The  woman  with  her  smooth 
combination  is  a  new  one  to  the  police. 
She  doubtless  made  hundreds  of  dollars, 
as  eggs  are  now  high  priced,  the  tonic 
is  made  of  colored  water,  and  the  hail 
combings  are  worth  money  in  hair  dress¬ 
ing  and  switchmaking  establishments. 


What  a  Little  Girl  Did. 

This  little  10-year-old  girl  had  heard 
a  lady  say  that  if  one  hour  each  day  was 
devoted  to  a  certain  task  the  result  would 
be  surprising  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  even 
six  months.  “I’m  going  to  try  it,  mam¬ 
ma,”  was  her  resolve,  as  soon  as  vacation 


came,  and  before  Christmas  it  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  every  one  who  was  allowed  to 
peep  into  the  closet  where  she  kept  her 
pretty  things.  She  began  with  carpet 
rags  for  rugs,  because  her  mother  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  easiest  task,  and  soon  had 
enough  for  three  rugs  each  V/z  yard 
long.  The  rags  were  torn  in  short  lengths, 
and  were  all  blue  and  white,  from  old 
skirts  and  blue  gingham  dresses  and  ap¬ 
rons,  the  chain  was  blue  and  white,  and 
when  the  rugs  were  complete  they  were 
pretty  enough  for  any  home.  The  mixed 
rags — one  blue  and  one  white — and  the 
striped  chain  made  the  owners  think  them 
the  prettiest  bedroom  rugs  ever  seen. 
With  a  crochet  hook  and  the  bits  of  car¬ 
pet  chain  the  weaver  sent  home  our  little 
girl  made  handsome  fringe  for  the  ends 
that  helped  the  appearance  very  much. 

The  next  things  were  pincushions,  as 
these  were  a  little  more  fancy,  and  soon 
four  were  added  to  the  store  in  the  closet. 
Small  muslin  bags  were  stuffed  tightly 
with  rags,  and  fancy  covers  made  that 
could  be  slipped  off  to  wash.  There  were 
two  checked  gingham  covers  with  simple 
cross  stitch  in  white  cotton,  one  ruffled 
white  one  and  the  other  of  the  remains 
of  an  old  silk  waist.  Of  course  her  mother 
cut  out  all  the  things,  but  the  sewing  was 
the  little  girl’s.  After  the  cushions  came 
holders  for  Mamma  and  all  the  aunts. 


These  were  made  of  pieces  of  old  coats, 
with  a  layer  of  cotton  batting  between, 
and  the  covers  were  made  from  the  pieces 
of  coarse  linen  used  in  the  lining  oi 
coats.  Each  holder  had  an  initial  worked 
in  red  cotton  on  it,  and  was  really  a  use¬ 
ful  article  in  the  kitchen.  When  they  be¬ 
came  soiled  the  little  girl  promised  to 
re-cover  them,  but  the  ones  she  made  the 
next  year  had  removable  slips  over  them. 

The  most  ambitious  piece  of  work  in 
the  collection,  and  the  one  which  the  little 
worker  prized  the  most  was  a  pillow  cover 
for  her  mother.  An  aunt  in  the  city  sent 
a  buff  linen  top  and  bottom  stamped  with 
a  simple  design  to  be  outlined  with  silk 
and  a  pair  of  embroidery  hoops  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  needlewoman,  and  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  a  happier  child  anywhere. 
Another  aunt  taught  her  how  to  make  the 
outline  stitch,  and  the  mother  tried  hard 
to  look  unconscious  when  the  two  disap¬ 
peared  for  an  hour  each  day.  It  was 
three  weeks  before  the  precious  bit  ot 
work  was  safely  stowed  away  in  the 
closet,  but  it  was  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  to  the  little  girl.  A  skilled  worker 
could  have  completed  it  in  half  a  day, 
but  the  patient  fingers  toiled  hour  after 
hour  till  it  was  done. 

A  slipper  case  for  Papa  took  less  time, 
but  was  as  highly  prized  on  Christmas 
morning  as  the  pillow  cover.  It  was  just 
a  piece  of  bright  calico  with  six  pockets 
firmly  sewn  on,  and  had  loops  to  hang  it 
to  the  closet  door  on  stout  hooks,  but  the. 
stitches  were  so  neat  and  the  colors  so 
gay  that  everyone  admired  it.  The  little 
girl  was  often  tempted  to  work  longei 
than  an  hour  a  day,  but  her  mamma  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  wait  till  after  Christmas, 
so  she  could  see  exactly  how  much  she 
had  accomplished  in  six  months.  And 
what  do  you  think  came  out  of  the  closei 
two  weeks  before  the  great  day  when  the 
little  girl  went  upstairs  to  wrap  her  pres¬ 
ents  and  mark  them?  There  were  three 
rugs,  the  slipper  case,  the  pillow  cover, 
six  holders,  one  hemstitched  towel  and 
four  pincushions.  She  is  planning  more 
elaborate  things  this  year,  and  already  the 
happy  vacation  days  see  a  busy  worker 
curled  up  in  the  hammock  under  the  old 
apple  tree  hard  at  work  with  a  square  of 
linen  and  some  bright  silks. 

HILDA  RICHMOND. 

Three  Tested  Recipes. 

Compote  of  Rhubarb. — Wash  and  wipe, 
but  do  not  peel  the  rhubarb,  and  if  very 
young  and  tender,  or  forced,  cut  into  two- 
inch  lengths,  but  if  full  grown  and  thick 
cut  it  into  one-inch  lengths.  For  a  pound 
of  rhubarb  boil  seven  ounces  of  sugar,  if 
young  and  forced,  10  ounces  if  full 
grown,  in  half  a  pint  of  water  for  10 
minutes.  Then  put  in  the  rhubarb  and  let 
it  simmer  very  gently  until  tender  with¬ 
out  being  in  the  least  broken.  Lift  the 
pieces  out  carefully  as  they  become  cooked 
through,  and  lay  them  in  a  glass  dish. 
Dissolve  in  the  syrup  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  gelatine  and  boil  it  for  two  minutes. 
Then  pour  it  out  to  cool.  Color  with 
two  or  three  drops  of  prepared  cochineal, 
and  pour  the  syrup  over  the  fruit.  This 
compote  is  nice  with  blanc-mange  or  a 
mold  of  rice.  By  using  more  gelatine  it 
may  be  made  in  jelly  form  and  shaped 
in  a  mold. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. — Strew 
half  a  cupful  of  currants  in  the  bottom 
of  a  baking  dish,  then  butter  some  slices 
of  freshly  baked  bread  and  lay  in  the 
dish.  Make  a  custard  with  two  eggs  and 
a  pint  of  milk,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  pour 
it  over ;  grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  the 
top  and  bake  a  light  brown.  This  pud¬ 
ding  should  be  baked  in  the  dish  in  which 
it  is  to  be  sent  to  table.  It  is  delicious 
eaten  with  stewed  fruit. 

French  Mustard. — The  French  have 
many  ways  of  preparing  mustard  with 
vinegar  and  spices,  sometimes  using  mush¬ 
rooms  or  tomato  ketchup,  or  even  pickle 
liquors  in  the  preparation.  This  is  one 
good  recipe:  Take  six  ounces  of  salt, 
Tour  ounces  of  scraped  horseradish,  one 
clove  of  garlic,  and  two  quarts  of  boil¬ 
ing  vinegar;  steep  these  together  in  a 
covered  vessel  for  six  hours,  then  strain 
and  add  mustard  to  the  spiced  vinegar 
sufficient  to  make  it  the  proper  consist¬ 
ency.  These  proportions  are  large ;  they 
can  be  reduced  if  necessary,  but  the  mus¬ 
tard  will  keep  a  long  time,  as  it  is  made 
with  boiling  vinegar.  isadore. 
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The  Rural  Patterns 

The  plain  shirt  waist  shown  is  espe¬ 
cially  suited  to  stout  figures,  as  it  is  made 
with  an  under-arm  gore.  The  waist  con¬ 
sists  of  fronts,  back  and  under-arm  gores, 
the  fronts  being  laid  in  narrow  pleats  at 
their  upper  edges  and  either  pleated  ai 
the  waist  line  or  left  free  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  figure  as  preferred.  The  sleeves 


4730  Shirt  Waist.  36  to  46  bust. 


are  the  fashionable  ones  of  the  season  and 
form  drooping  puffs  over  the  cuffs.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me 
dium  size  is  4)4  yards  21  inches  wide, 
4  yards  27  inches  wide  or  2%  yards  44 
inches  wide,  with  J4  yard  of  any  width 
for  tie.  The  pattern  4730  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  boy’s  suit  is  complete  without  a 
blouse,  and  is  suitable  for  wash  goods  or 
wool  materials.  The  suit  consists  of  coat 
and  knickerbockers.  The  coat  is  made 
with  fronts  and  hack  and  is  closed  in 
double-breasted  style.  A  pocket  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  left  front  and  a  belt  of  eithei 
leather  or  the  material  confines  the  coat 


4746  “  Buster  Brown”  Coat  Suit,' 


2  to  8  years. 

at  the  waist.  The  sleeves  are  full  with 
roll-over  cuffs  that  match  the  collar.  The 
knickerbockers  are  loose  about  the  legs 
and  are  drawn  up  at  the  knees  by  means 
of  elastic  inserted  in  the  hems,  but  fit 
smoothly  about  the  hips  and  waist.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  (6  years)  is  4)^  yards  27  inches 
wide,  3  yards  32  inches  wide  or  2%  yards 
44  inches  wide.  The  pattern  4746  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  boys  of  2,  4,  6  and  8  years  ol 
age;  price  10  cents. 

That  solemn  moment  in  which,  for 
those  who  have  gone  before  and  for  us 
who  are  to  follow,  the  eye  of  sense  be¬ 
holds  naught,  save  the  ending  of  the 
world,  the  entrance  upon  a  black  and  si¬ 
lent  eternity,  the  eye  of  faith  declares 
to  be  the  supreme  moment  of  a  new 
birth  for  the  disenthralled  soul,  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  new  era  of  life,  compared 
with  which  the  present  one  is  not 
worthy  of  the  name.  Who  can  tell  but 
that  this  which  we  call  life  is  really 
death,  from  which  what  we  call  death 
is  an  awakening. — John  Fiske. 


Programmes  of  Grange  Work. 

The  Grange  is  always  interesting.  A 
dull  man  never  made  a  good  farmer  yet, 
and  only  good  farmers  and  people  ol 
brains  care  to  join  the  Granges.  I  think 
that  this  year,  1904,  is  going  to  be  a 
banner  year  for  the  Subordinate  Grange 
in  our  town.  I  have  seen  over  a  dozen 
programmes  so  far,  and  not  one  has  the 
variety,  life  and  worth  that  West  New¬ 
bury  Grange  has  secured.  The  Worth} 
Master  urged  all  members  to  tell  what 
interested  them  most,  and  the  Worth} 
Lecturer  has  tried  hard  to  provide  some¬ 
thing  for  everybody.  I  assure  you  there 
will  be  something  going  on  every  even¬ 
ing  that  we  hold  a  meeting.  The  pro¬ 
grammes  include  music,  together  with 
literary  and  social  features,  in  addition  to 
the  addresses  and  discussions.  It  is  also 
customary  to  declare  a  recess  in  ordet 
that  there  may  be  less  restraint  among 
the  brothers  and  sisters.  Each  feature  of 
the  evening  has  its  own  especial  com¬ 
mittee. 

One  of  the  later  topics  for  discussion 
will  be  “Sunday  on  the  Farm ;”  another 
“The  Political  and  Legal  Status  of  Wo¬ 
men.”  One  or  two  evenings  are  left  open 
to  be  filled  at  the  lecturer’s  discretion. 
It  was  one  such  evening  that  a  sleighing- 
party  occurred.  Along  in  August  we 
shall  fill  in  another  with  the.  annual  pic¬ 
nic.  Usually  we  visit  some  patron.  Once 
it  was  in  a  chestnut  grove  near  a  river,  an¬ 
other  time  the  tables  were  set  in  a  barn 
with  a  delightful  breeze  blowing  through 
from  the  big  doors  at  either  end.  Every¬ 
thing  was  as  sweet  and  clean  as  the  house 
kitchen,  and  it  was  a  barn  whose  owner 
kept  20  cows  and  three  horses  at  the 
time.  I  have  lived  14  years  in  a  city  ot 
4,000  inhabitants  or  more,  and  at  least 
nine  years  among  farmers.  The  Grange 
is  certainly  the  place  where  one  receives 
the  most  spontaneous  hospitality,  tht 
heart-felt  cordiality  of  earnest  thinking, 
workers  and  masters  of  their  own  work. 
Our  secretary  has  received  several  papers 
from  politicians  asking  for  the  support 
of  this  Grange  on  certain  bills  to  come 
before  the  Legislature.  This  goes  to 
prove  that  “the  powers  that  be”  recog¬ 
nize  the  immense  influence  this  body  of 
the  farmers  possesses.  Never  have  I 
known  the  matter  submitted  to  receive 
anything  but  careful  attention  and  a 
prompt  decision.  adah  e.  colcord. 

Ideas  for  Canning  Time. 

Quince  and  Pear  Sauce. — This  is  an 
old  recipe  that  has  been  used  in  out 
family  for  years.  I  do  not  recall  that  a 
can  of  it  has  ever  spoiled :  Three  pounds 
light  brown  sugar,  six  pounds  pears, 
quartered  if  large,  small  ones  cut  in 
halves;  nine  pounds  quinces,  quartered. 
Boil  sugar,  pears  and  quinces  nearly  all 
day,  taking  care  not  to  let  them  cook  too 
rapidly,  until  both  pears  and  quinces  are 
of  a  rich  red,  and  the  juice  an  amber  sy¬ 
rup.  Can  and  seal  tight.  The  fruit 
keeps  its  shape,  the  pears  having  gained 
a  fine  flavor  from  the  quinces,  and  the 
quinces  having  an  added  goodness  from 
the  pears. 

Mrs.  C.’s  Currant  Jelly. — The  cur¬ 
rants  are  picked  over  as  if  for  canning, 
then  put  in  the  preserving  kettle.  As 
the  fruit  heats,  it  is  mashed  with  a  large 
spoon  until  juice  is  pretty  nearly  all  ex¬ 
tracted.  The  juice  is  all  dipped  off  and 
her  jelly  is  made  according  to  the  com¬ 
mon  recipe.  She  now  adds  to  the  cur¬ 
rants  left  in  kettle  an  equal  amount  of 
berries — either  black  or  red  is  added,  ana 
jam  is  made  by  the  addition  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  pounds  of  granulated  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  fruit.  In  this  way  she 
says  jelly  making  is  an  easy  task,  and 
she  also  has  the  consciousness  of  having 
used  every  bit  of  the  currants. 

Currant  Sauce. — My  neighbor  gives 
me  a  way  she  has  learned  for  making 
a  satisfactory  currant  sauce :  Five  pounds 
of  currants,  heat  in  preserving  kettle,  put 


in  a  muslin  bag  and  squeeze  out  all  juice. 
Add  five  pounds  granulated  sugar,  one 
pound  raisins,  seeded  and  chopped  fine, 
two  oranges,  chopped  fine.  Boil  till  like 
jelly.  This  same  woman  does  up  currants 
without  cooking.  Occasionally  she  says 
a  can  spoils,  but  on  the  whole  she  has 
good  luck,  every  can  keeping  perfectly 
some  years.  The  currants  are  looked  over 
carefully,  washed  and  then  mashed  thor¬ 
oughly,  a  glass  bottle  being  good  for  this 
purpose.  She  then  adds  sugar,  pound 
for  pound.  The  fruit  is  sealed  in  cans, 
using  new  rubbers  each  time.  Pineapples 
are  also  put  up  in  somewhat  the  same 
way.  Mrs.  G.’s  way  is  to  chop  the  fruit 
fine,  add  sugar  pound  for  pound.  The 
fruit  thus  prepared  is  left  in  a  gallon 
crock  for  two  days,  its  contents  being 
stirred  frequently  with  a  silver  spoon.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  day  the  fruit  is  put 
in  airtight  cans.  helen  c.  Andrews. 


The  Bookshelf. 

The  Delineator. — Many  of  us  will  re¬ 
member  the  old  days,  years  ago,  when  the 
Delineator  was  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  patterns;  it  has  developed  from  year 
to  year,  until,  at  the  present  time,  ii 
covers  all  lines  of  domestic  economy,  and 
includes  interesting  literary  features  as 
well.  The  practical  articles  on  dress¬ 
making  and  millinery  have  always  seemed 
to  us  especially  valuable ;  clearness  of  di¬ 
rections  is  much  aided  by  copious  illus¬ 
tration.  An  extremely  useful  publication, 
and  one  always  helpful  in  the  household. 

The  Modern  Priscilla. — This  publica¬ 
tion  is  a  joy  to  anyone  interested  in  fancy 
work;  its  monthly  visits  will  keep  one  in 
touch  with  the  newest  ideas  in  sewing, 
embroidery,  lace-making,  etc.,  and  it  pub¬ 
lishes  valuable  patterns  for  such  work 
every  month.  It  also  gives  many  ideas 
for  social  entertainments.  A  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  this  paper  would  form  a  de¬ 
lightful  gift  for  anyone  interested  in  these 
lines. 

What  to  Eat  is  a  monthly  magazine 
devoted  to  domestic  science,  and  possess¬ 
ing  some  features  distinct  from  other 
papers  of  its  class.  It  is  an  earnest  workei 
in  the  pure  food  cause.  A  colored  cover 
and  numerous  illustrations  add  to  its 
attractiveness. _ 

Spice. — Why  will  some  cooks  use  so 
much  spice?  In  the  first  place  it  is  very 
unwholesome.  It  is  irritating,  and  in 
some  instances  causes  serious  trouble. 
And  yet  certain  people  keep  right  on 
buying  pepper  and  spices  by  the  pound. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  really  in  poor 
taste  to  use  large  quantities  of  spice. 
One  who  has  become  accustomed  to  food 
cooked  without  pepper  or  spice  has  a 
sort  of  epicurean  taste  and  can  appre¬ 
ciate  the  delicate  flavor  of  plain  viands. 
To  such  a  one  the  use  of  a  great  deal  of 
spice  is  as  offensive  and  as  sure  an  in¬ 
dication  of  vulgarity  as  is  the  excessive 
use  of  cheap  perfumery.  The  latter  sug¬ 
gests  the  effort  to  conceal  some  unpleas¬ 
ant  odor.  So  food  that  is  a  dirty  grey 
from  spice  suggests  the  use  of  cheap  ma¬ 
terials,  or  shortening  that  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  fresh.  There  is  a  use  for  spice. 
Sometimes  just  a  mere  hint  is  pleasant, 
and  on  rare  occasions  a  highly  seasoned 
dish  may  be  acceptable,  but  nothing  can 
ha  more  monotonous,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  injurious  effects,  than  to  have  every¬ 
thing  spiced  heavily  with  the  same 
kinds  of  spice.  k. 
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A W  You  need  (lie  liest  linking  pan  you 
W  o;ui  get— baking  teats  the  durability  v 

W  of  the  ware.  You  can  bake  anything  m 
f  or  you  onn  boil,  broil,  stew,  roast  or  fry  * 
over  coai,  wood  or  gas,  and 

ROYALIST 

(  Patented) 

will  he  just  the  same  as  when  you  started— heat 
does  not  injure  it.  It  is  light,  durable,  clean, per¬ 
fectly  pure  and  absolutely  safe  to  use.  Lightens 
labor— makes  the  kitchen  bright  and  cheerful. 

“KITCHEN  EXPERIENCE,” 

tin  Christine  Terhune  Herrick — a  valuable 
book  on  household  economy.  Every  woman 
i  ought  to  have  it— write  for  a  copy  free, 
k  Itoval  Granite  Steel  Ware  la  sold  every-  A 
A  where.  Look  for  the  label.  M 

NATIONAL 

KNAMKMNG  AND  STAMPING  CO. 

Dept.  O  HI  Fulton  St. ,  Nevr  York, 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

The  TJ.S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kindsof  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  Are.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  85. 

B.  B.  Fahrney,  B. 120, Waynesboro, Pa 


MRS.  WIMSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  Med  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best  i 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


KZQ/L  PER  ANNUM  I 

O 70  ON  EVERY  DOLLARl 

Assets 

81,700,000 
Surplus  and 
Profits 
8160,000 

The  earning  power  of  your  savings 
Invested  with  this  Company  at  5  p.  c\ 
Is  25  p.  c.  greater  than  if  invested  at 
4  p.  c.:  is  42  6-7  p.  c.  greater  than  if  in¬ 
vested  at  3  1-2  p.  c.,  anti  66  2-3  p.  c. 
greater  than  if  in  vested  at  3  p.c.  A!  t  tie 
same  time,  free  from  speculation  and 
subject  to  withdrawal  at  your  pleasure 
without  loss  of  earnings.  Established 
over  10  years — under  N.  Y.  Banking 
Dept,  supervision.  Our  patrons,  prom¬ 
inent  clergymen,  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  men  endorse  our  methods. 

Write  for  particulars. 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadway,  Nkw  Yokk. 

TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particulars  fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C  N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere :  16c.  and  36c.  per  package. 


SPECIAL  OFFER!! 

To  introduce  our  CABINETS 
direct  from  the  factory  to  the 
people,  we  make  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  Special  Otter:  For  til) 
days  you  can  obtain  this  beau- 
ful.  814  Oak  finished,  zinc  top 

KITCHEN  CABINET 

for  the  low  price  of  812.  To 
have  this  a  bona  tide  offer,  send 
us  81  and  we  will  send  the 
CABINET  to  you  with  full 
privilege  of  examination.  If 
satisfactory,  send  us  81 1,  if  not,  return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  to 

Cortland  Kitchen  Cabinet  Co.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


•  Pillar'd  around  by  everlasting  bills, 
ltobed  in  thedrapery  of  descending  floods." 

NIAGARA 

FALLS 


One  of  the  natural  wonders  of 
the  world.  A  charming  place  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  reached 
from  every  direction  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 

A  visit  to  the  Falls  is  an  object 
lesson  in  Geography  ;  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  landscapes  that  no  painter 
can  equal,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
latest  developments  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  wor.d. 

A  copy  of  Four-Track  Series  No.  9,  “  Two 
Days  at  Niagara  Falls,”  will  be  sent  free, 
upon  receipt  of  a  two-eent  st  mp,  by  George 
11.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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MARKETS 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  July 
11,  1904: 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 
inspection,  $1.02%.  Corn,  53%.  Oats,  46. 
Rye,  70.  Harley,  46%. 

FEED. — Spring  bran,  200-Ib  sacks,  $21@ 
23;  red  dog,  $26@28 ;  standard  middlings, 
$22@25. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. — Hay,  prime,  95;  No. 
1,  85@90  ;  No.  2,  75@80 ;  No.  3,  55@65. 
Clover,  mixed,  70@77%. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  two 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight 
zone. 

BUTTER.  —  Creamery,  14@18%  ;  State 
dairy,  13@17 ;  factory,  lt@13%  ;  imitation 
creamery,  13@15;  renovated,  13@15;  pack¬ 
ing  stock,  10@12%. 

CHEESE. — Full  cream,  7@8%  ;  skims,  3@ 

6%. 

EGGS. — Fancy  selected  white,  20@21 ;  fair 
to  prime,  18@19 ;  Western  and  Southern  sec¬ 
onds  to  iirsts,  14@17 ;  checks,  10. 

DRIED  FRUITS. — Apples,  evaporated,  4@ 
7  ;  sun  dried,  2%@4;  chops,  100  lbs,  $1.75@ 
2 ;  cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.25@1.75. 
Huckleberries,  13.  Blackberries,  5%. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — Apples,  new,  crate,  40 
@$1.50.  Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbl.,  $2@4.50. 
Peaches,  carrier,  30@$1.50.  Plums,  Geor¬ 
gia,  carrier,  $1.25@2.50.  Currants,  qt.,  8@ 
9.  Musk  melons,  bu.  crate,  50@$2.50.  Straw¬ 
berries,  qt.,  6@14.  Blackberries,  6@8.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  7@12.  Gooseberries,  10@12.  Black 
caps,  pt.,  2@4.  Red  raspberries,  pt.,  3@5. 
Cherries,  lb,  0@15. 

VEGETABLES.- — Potatoes,  Southern  Rose, 
bbl.,  $1.75@2.50 ;  sweets,  bu.,  $1@1.50.  Cauli- 
(iowers,  bbl.,  75@$2.  Beets,  new,  100  bunches, 
$1.25.  Carrots,  new,  100  bunches,  $1@1.25. 
Celery,  doz.,  35@65.  Cabbage,  new,  bbl.,  75@ 
$1.  Cucumbers,  Norfolk,  bbl.,  75@$1 ;  hot¬ 
house,  100,  $2.  Corn,  South  Jersey,  100,  75@ 
$1.25.  Egg  plants,  bbl.  crate,  $2.  Mush¬ 
rooms,  hothouse,  lb,  40@60.  Kale,  bbl.,  40@ 
50.  Lettuce,  bbl.,  25@75.  Onions,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  bbl.,  $3 ;  Texas,  bu.,  $1@1.50.  Pep¬ 
pers,  hu.  carrier,  $1@1.25.  Peas,  bu.,  50@$1. 
String  beans,  1-3-bbl  basket.  50@75.  Radishes, 
100  bunches,  50@75.  Squash,  Summer,  bbl., 
$1@1.25.  Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl.,  75@$lj 
white,  100  bunches,  $1.  Tomatoes,  bu.  box  or 
carrier,  $1@1.50. 

HOPS. — New  York  State,  1903,  30@34 ; 
Pacific  coast,  1903,  25@29  ;  olds,  10. 

BEANS.— Marrow,  bu.,  $2.50@2.90 ;  pea, 
$1.80  ;  red  kidney,  $2.50@2.95  ;  white  kidney, 
$2.85 ;  yellow  eye,  $2.55 ;  lima,  California, 
$2.45. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Fowls,  lb,  12;  chickens, 
16@19  ;  roosters,  8  ;  turkeys,  10  ;  ducks,  pair, 
40@S0 ;  geese,  pair,  $1@1.25  ;  pigeons,  pair, 
25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY.— Turkeys,  12@15 ; 
broilers,  fancy,  lb,  25@30 ;  fowls,  11%; 
spring  ducks,  14@17 ;  squabs,  doz.,  $1.50@ 
2.75. 

TOBACCO. — Louisville  Burley,  common  to 
good  lugs,  10%@15 ;  common  to  good  leaf, 
10%  @20%  ;  line  and  selections,  25@28 ;  Wis¬ 
consin  seed  leaf,  10@15  ;  Connecticut  fillers, 
5@10  ;  fine  wrappers,  50@70  ;  New  York  State 
fillers,  3@5 ;  Pennsylvania  fillers,  3@0 ;  Vir¬ 
ginia  shipping,  common  to  good  lugs,  6@7 ; 
medium  to  good  leaf,  9@11. 

BARKS,  ROOTS  AND  HERBS— Prices 
previously  given  have  been  the  going  prices 
in  New  York;  that  is,  what  wholesalers 
charge  smaller  dealers.  Prices  paid  producers 
vary  largely  owing  to  quality,  etc.,  and  are 
generally  a  matter  of  individual  bargaining. 
So  many  have  asked  for  quotations  on  rough 
stock  at  first  hand  that  the  figures  hereafter 
given  will  as  nearly  as  possible  represent 
what  producers  may  expect  to  get  for  stuff 
of  fair  quality.  Elm,  lb,  10@22;  wild  cherry, 
lb,  2@3 ;  sassafras,  lb,  3@5  ;  cascara  sagrada, 
lb,  6@9 ;  sage,  lb,  2@3 ;  ginseng,  lb,  $3.50@ 
5 ;  Virginia  snake  root,  lb,  18@21  ;  poke  root, 
2%. 

•FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  on  fertilizing 
chemicals  are  intended  to  cover  the  range 
from  single  ton  to  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  New 
York :  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $45@48 ;  dried 
blood,  $53@56 ;  ground  bone,  $25@28 ;  muri¬ 
ate  of  potash,  $36@45  ;  sulphate  of  potash, 
$44@50 ;  kainit,  $11@13 ;  acid  phosphate, 
$12@15 ;  copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  5%  ; 
sulphur  flour,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  3 ;  liver  of  sul¬ 
phur,  in  50-lb  lots,  lb,  14 ;  water  glass  (sili¬ 
cate  of  soda),  small  lots,  lb,  15@30. 


MARKET  NEWS 

Light  Mackerel  Catch. — Reports  from 
the  vessels  now  in  and  those  still  at  work  are 
that  the  catch  of  shore  mackerel  is  likely  to 
be  considerably  under  that  of  last  year.  Thus 
far  it  is  nearly  2,000  barrels  behind. 

Potato  receipts  show  so  large  a  proportion 
of  common  stock  as  to  burden  the  market 
with  these  grades.  Anything  choice  has  sold 
well,  with  a  tendency  to  advancing  prices. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  cucumbers,  which  are 
very  low.  A  little  Jersey  green  corn  is  ar¬ 
riving,  also  some  from  the  South,  but  the 
quality  is  not  good  enough  to  attract  buyers. 


Strawberries  are  getting  toward  the  last  run. 
As  usual  many  of  the  Northern  New  York  re¬ 
ceipts  are  very  fine  and  bringing  nearly  20 
cents.  The  rush  of  the  Georgia  peach  season 
is  on  and  prices  have  been  cut  to  move  the 
crop  quickly. 

Hops. — Trade  is  quiet.  Stocks  in  dealers’ 
hands  are  light,  and  brewers  are  buying  but 
little  at  present.  The  chief  crop  reports  of 
interest  are  drought  in  the  Oregon  district 
and  worm  damage  in  the  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y.,  yards.  It  is  thought  that  the  injury 
from  worms  will  not  be  very  serious  or  wide¬ 
spread. 

Selling  Early  Potatoes. — “Tell  us  how  to 
dispose  of  our  early  potatoes,  say  100  to  150 
bushels,  to  best  advantage.  We  are  50  miles 
north  of  New  York  and  have  manufacturing 
town  near  Us,  but  can’t  spare  time  to  peddle, 
and  therefore  would  prefer  shipping  or  selling 
to  a  reliable  New  York  dealer  who  would  se¬ 
cure  full  price,  light  expenses  and  honest  re¬ 
turns.”  L. 

Unless  that  manufacturing  town  is  already 
supplied  it  is  the  logical  market  for  this  crop, 
and  if  there  is  no  opportunity  to  sell  direct 
to  consumers  it  would  seem  that  arrange¬ 
ments  might  be  made  with  grocers  or  other 
local  dealers  to  take  the  crop  in  lots  of  10 
bushels  or  more.  It  seems  a  pity  to  send  any 
supplies  away  from  a  factory  town  until  that 
market  is  thoroughly  stocked  up.  If  it  is 
decided  to  ship  to  New  York  the  best  way  is 
to  make  arrangements  with  some  responsible 
house  and  then  follow  out  their  instructions 
as  to  time  and  manner  of  shipping,  regardless 
of  what  anyone  else  says  about  the  market. 
Another  might  judge  from  the  general  tone  of 
the  market  that  a  certain  time  was  not  best 
for  making  shipment,  and  yet  the  special  re¬ 
ceiver  selected  might  be  so  situated  as  to 
handle  them  most  advantageously  then.  lie 
is  the  one  to  advise  provided  the  right  man  is 
selected.  There  are  plenty  of  good  men  in 
this  city  who  are  thoroughly  honest  and  cap¬ 
able.  We  have  had  dealings  with  some  of 
them  ;  some  we  know  favorably  from  the  re¬ 
ports  of  those  who  have  done  business  with 
them,  and  some  we  do  not  know  at  all,  except 
as  seeing  that  they  are  doing  a  large  amount 
of  business.  Of  course  it  is  obvious  that, 
except  in  the  case  of  frauds  which  deserve 
exposure,  we  cannot  publicly  discuss  the  busi¬ 
ness  standing  of  any  commission  house ;  yet 
we  are  always  glad  to  look  up  any  concern 
and  reply  by  mail,  giving  the  exact  facts  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  judge.  The  early  crop 
of  Long  Island  potatoes  starts  in  about  the 
middle  of  July,  and  during  the  rush  prices 
are  likely  to  weaken.  This  period  would  seem 
to  be  the  least  favorable  time  for  those  50  or 
100  miles  away  to  ship,  as  they  can  scarcely 
compete  with  the  Long  Island  farmers  who 
haul  in  hundreds  of  bushels  by  wagon.  If 
the  potatoes  did  not  have  to  be  dug  as  soon 
as  ripe  our  plan  would  be  to  let  them  lie 
until  there  was  a  little  lull  in  the  arrivals  of 
what  are  called  “nearby.” 

Dorking  Fowls. — Dorkings  are  one  of  the 
oldest  breeds  of  fowls  known.  They  are  good 
layers  of  a  large,  nearly  white  egg,  and  are 
excelled  by  none  in  their  superior  table 
qualities.  The  flesh  is  fine  grained,  tender 
and  juicy,  bones  small,  and  the  large  deep 
breasts  give  *a  greater  proportion  of  white 
meat  than  is  found  in  other  varieties  of 
fowls.  They  have  a  fine  appearance  when 
dressed  for  market.  They  do  not  begin  to 
lay  quite  so  young  as  some  of  the  smaller 
breeds,  but  begin  as  early  as  other  breeds 
of  their  size,  and  continue  to  be  good  layers 
up  to  three  and  four  years  olu.  The  Colored 
are  larger  than  White.  Standard  weights 
are  cocks  from  7%  to  9  pounds;  hens  six  to 
seven  pounds,  but  in  the  best  stock  weights 
are  one  or  two  pounds  more.  Colored  and 
Silver  have  single  combs;  White  rose  combs; 
skin  is  white ;  legs  pinkish  white  with  five 
toes,  fifth  toe  turning  up.  To  persons  who 
want  a  profitable  general  purpose  fowl,  the 
Dorking  cannot  be  surpassed.  They  are 
fair  layers,  good  mothers ;  make  a  good 
growth  at  from  two  to  three  months’  old 
and  a  heavy  fowl  at  maturity.  A  Colored 
cockerel  in  my  yards  hatched  April  8  weighed 
4%  pounds  July  12,  and  eight  pounds  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  A  Silver  cockerel,  same  hatch, 
weighed  four  pounds  July  12,  and  a  White 
cockerel  3%  pounds.  A  customer  reports 
three  Colored  cockerels  at  five  months  weigh¬ 
ing  one  a  few  ounces  less  than  eight  pounds 
and  the  other  two  7%  pounds  each.  I  have 
an  egg  record  of  710  eggs  from  14  pullets  in 
March,  April  and  May,  and  the  last  two 
weeks  there  were  only  13  in  pen.  They  be¬ 
gan  laying  in  December,  had  no  special  feed, 
and  were  confined.  In  December  20  old  hens 
laid  15  dozen  eggs.  l.  s. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  BARGAINS . 

A  few  shelf-worn  copies  of  the  following 
20-cent  pamphlets  will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of 
any  six  for  25  cents  or  the  whole  10  for  40 
cents : 

Canning  and  Preserving,  Young;  How  to 
Plant  a  Place,  Long;  Silo  and  Silage,  A.  J. 
Cook;  Ensilage  and  Silo,  Collingwood ;  Fruit 
Packages,  Powell ;  Accidents  and  Emergen¬ 
cies,  Groff ;  Country  Roads,  Powell ;  The  New 
Botany,  Beal ;  Milk  Making  and  Marketing, 
Fowler ;  Tuberous  Begonias. 


Worms  in  Field  Beans. 

O.  T.  B.,  Oakland,  Me. — I  have  a  large 
piece  of  beans,  about  an  acre,  which  is 
being  destroyed  by  grub  worms.  Can  you 
tell  me  any  way  to  check  or  destroy  them? 

Ans. — Beans  have  suffered  very  seri¬ 
ously  this  season  in  many  localities  from 
the  work  of  insects.  In  many  cases  small 
white  maggots  eat  into  the  seed  leaves  be¬ 
fore  they  appear  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  often  most  of  the  plants  do 
not  start  at  all.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
correspondent  means  these  white  maggots 
when  he  says  “grub  worms.”  Possibly 
his  beans  have  been  destroyed  by  cut¬ 
worms.  These  large,  fleshy,  grayish  cater¬ 
pillars  are  unusually  numerous  this  year, 
and  have  done  much  damage  in  gardens. 
There  is  no  practicable  method  of  de¬ 
stroying  either  one  of  these  pests  in  a 
large  field  without  also  injuring  the  plants. 
For  the  maggots,  the  best  application  I 
have  used  is  one  pound  of  any  kind  of 
soap  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water, 
to  which  is  then  added  one  pint  of  crude 
carbolic  acid,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
agitated  into  an  emulsion ;  dilute  this  with 
30  parts  of  water  and  pour  freely  around 
the  infested  plants.  This,  of  course,  is 
practicable  only  on  small  areas  where  cab¬ 
bages.  radishes  or  onions  are  affected.  For 
cutworms  the  best  method  is  to  wet  up 
some  bran  into  a  mash  and  add  about  one 
pound  of  Paris-green  or  white  arsenic  to 
10  pounds  of  the  bran,  and  perhaps  put¬ 
ting  in  a  little  molasses  also.  Scatter  this 
about  through  the  infested  field  in  little 
heaps  near  the  plants,  or  in  rows  across 
the  field  late  in  the  afternoon  or  earlv 
evening.  This  mash  will  attract  the  cut¬ 
worms,  and  as  they  feed  upon  it  readily,  it 
will  soon  destroy  many  of  them.  One 
should  not  use  this  poison  mash  where 
there  is  any  danger  of  domestic  animals 
getting  at  it.  Another  similar  method  is 
to  cut  bunches  of  clover  or  other  green 
stuff  and  dip  them  into  a  strong  mixture 
of  poison,  like  Paris-green,  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  in  25  gallons  of  water,  and 
scatter  these  bunches  through  the  field. 

M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


Jonathan  and  Ben  Davis. — F.  Walden,  in 
The  Ranch,  gives  this  experience  on  the 
Pacific  Coast:  “I  grew  the  Jonathan  by  the 
side  of  the  Ben  Davis,  and  the  latter  yielded 
four  times  as  many  apples  as  the  former. 
At  that  time  the  taste  of  the  people  was  not 
educated  in  the  matter  of  apples  as  it  is  now. 
I  could  sell  my  Bens  for  as  much  per  bushel 
as  the  Jonathans.  Of  course  under  such 
conditions  it  paid  much  better  to  raise  the 
old  Ben  Davis.  It  is  quite  different  now. 
Good  Jonathans  will  sell  for  twice  as  much 
as  the  Ben  Davis.  This  means  about 
three  times  as  much  to  the  grower 
in  favor  of  the  higher  priced  apple. 
Some  one  may  ask  how  that  can  be. 
Well,  suppose  a  box  of  Ben  Davis  sells  in 
Seattle  for  75  cents.  How  much  of  that  is 
net  to  the  grower?  The  box,  the  picking, 
packing  and  freight  must  come  out  of  that 
sum.  These  items  combined  will  take  about 
one-half  of  the  selling  price  of  the  box  of 
apples.  Now  let  a  box  of  Jonathans  be  sold 
for  $1.50.  The  expenses  enumerated  above 
will  be  just  the  same.  The  additional  75 
cents  will  be  all  profit,  except  the  commis¬ 
sion.  In  the  case  of  the  box  of  Ben  Davis 
the  net  profit  will  be  not  more  than  35  cents ; 
in  the  case  of  the  Jonathan  it  will  be  more 
than  $1.  This  Is  a  view  point  in  selling 
fruit  that  many  fail  to  see.  If  a  box  of 
peaches  sells  in  Seattle  for  50  cents  we  do 
not  realize  more  than  20  cents  profit.  If, 
however,  it  sells  for  $1,  the  profit  is  20  cents 
plus  45  cents  or  65  cents,  which  is  more 
than  three  times  as  much.  These  figures 
ought  to  teach  growers  the  importance  of 
raising  good  fruit.  Fruit  not  well  thinned 
and  inferior  in  appearance,  even  though  it  be 
a  good  variety,  will  not  pay.  The  Jona¬ 
than  is  an  annual  bearer,  and  in  the  West 
the  trees  are  always  full  and  have  to  be 
thinned.  But  one  thing  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  and  that  is,  that  the  Jonathan  is  a 
slow  grower,  and  at  ten  years  of  age  will  not 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  bear  one- 
half  as  many  apples  as  the  Ben  Davis  or 
Rome  Beauty.” 


UAV  CCU CD  and  ASTHMA  cured  to  stay  CURED 

El  A  I  I  L  I  Lll  BOOK  54  F.  Fhkk.  P.  H.rold  Hayes,  Buffalo  N.  Y 


A  DOLLAR  SAVED  IS  A  DOLLAR 
EASILY  EARNED . 


FLIES, 

LICE, 

STOCK 

FOOD, 

POULTRY 

CONDITION 

POWDER, 

PHOSPHATES. 


Why  pay  express,  mfg’s, 
and  middlemen's  BIG 
PROFITS,  etc.,  for  In¬ 
ferior  mixtures?  Send  60c. 
to  pay  advertising, printing, 
mail  expenses,  etc,,  forfour 
valuable  receipts  for  your 
personal  use  only,  for  mak¬ 
ing  at  a  cost  of  20c.  to  25c.  a 
gallon,  the  best  and  most 
lasting  FLY  KILLER 
and  DRIVER  in  the 
world.  Milk  in  peace. 
Everybody  delighted.  Kills 
cattle  and  hen  lice.  Ticks, 
at  shearing  or  in  wool  and 
all  kinds  of  insects.  Easily 
made  on  scientific  princi¬ 
ples.  Sprayed  or  daubed  in 
nests  or  on  roosts  will  kill 
all  lice  on  hens  or  chicks. 
Cures  mange,  sores,  etc. 
Improves  hide  and  hair. 
A  powerful  disinfectant.  Kills  all  disease  germs. 
Keep  pigs  healthy  by  spraying  pens,  etc.  Best  STOCK 
FOOD  in  the  world  for  3c.  a  pound,  Superior  to  all 
Others  for  all  kinds  of  stock.  POULTRY  CON¬ 
DITION  POWDER  makes  poultry  healthy,  grow 
fast,  lay  early  and  in  winter.  Special  or  general 
purpose  PHOSPHATES  from  $3  to  $15  a  ton.  Easily 
made  In  any  amount.  Superior  to  all  others.  Don’t 
pay  for  waste  material  to  makeweight  Special  terms 
to  agents  with  each  order.  Sell  to  your  neighbors. 
Positively  no  deception  in  the  above  adv. 

NEW  EH6LAND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Andover, Mass 
Oldest  Commission 

■»ggs.  p  >rk,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  gime,  etc.  Fruits. 
E  B  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Str  :ct.  New  York. 


VOIING  UNMARRIED  MAN  desires  position  as 
*  assistant  manager  or  foreman  on  farm.  An  agri¬ 
cultural  school  graduate.  Practical  experience  with 
fruit  and  poultry.  Address  “  P.  S.,”  care  R.  N.-Y. 


WANTED. 

A  man  to  take  charge  of  a  fruit  farm  on  the  Hudson, 
one  who  understands  fruit  and  poultry  raising,  and 
has  a  little  capital.  Will  give  such  a  man  a  line 
chance  to  make  money  and  have  a  good  home. 

Address,  HUDSON,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ATTENTION 

favor  us  with  vour  orders.  Mail  ordets  a  Specialty. 
I  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York. 


FIDIIC  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 

Write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  orsmall, 
improved  and  unimproved:  timber  and  other  lands, 
Best  fruit  growing  section:  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  In  the  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate. 
Varied  products;  great  profits.  For  State  map  and 
valuable  reports  free,  address, 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


LAKE  VIEW  FARM,  $700 

Eighty  acres;  pleasantly  located  on  main  road; 
mail  delivered;  near  school  and  good  neighbors; 
cream  sold  at  door,  cuts  15  tons  hay,  and  grows  great 
crops  of  corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  wheat;  pasture  for 
8  cows;  estimated  to  be  100  cords  of  wood  and  100. 000 
spruce  and  hemlock:  good  orchard,  30  barrels  last 
year:  neat  7  room  house,  good  barn,  35x40,  with  clap- 
boarded  walls  and  cellar;  ample  outhouses;  over¬ 
looking  likes,  villages,  and  nearby  farms.  Owner 
lias  interests  elsewhere,  and  will  include  machinery, 
farm  tools  and  growing  crops;  immediate  possession; 
price  only  $700,  v  ith  $300  down  and  easy  terms.  It  is 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  a  warranty  deed  to 
easy  living.  Write  us  for  traveling  instructions,  so 
that  you  can  go  to  see  it  at  once.  Illustrated  lists  of 
other  New  England  farms  with  reliable  information 
of  soils,  crons,  markets,  climate,  etc.,  mail  d  free. 
E.  A.  8TROUT,  Farm  Dept.  42.  10  Nassau  Ft  ,  N.w 
York  City,  or  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 


TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
■  FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privileges. 
Special  $15.00  rate  on  certain  dates.  Full 
information  on  application  to  local  Agents,  or 
It.  E.  Payne,  General  Agent,  291  Main  SI., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  \Y.  Ecclestone,  I).  P.  A., 
385  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  SILENT  PILOT. 

Nothing  helps  so  much  in  the  enjoyment 
of  your  vacation  than  a  good  map.  It  shows 
you  the  streams  and  lakes  you  can  fish,  the 
mountains  you  can  climb,  the  places  of  inter¬ 
est  you  can  visit  and  the  roads  you  can  wheel 
or  tramp.  The  Lackawanna  Railroad  has 
just  issued  a  set  of  colored  maps  on  a  large 
scale,  showing  the  territory  reached  by  its 
lines  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  These  maps  give  every  highway,  post- 
office,  trolley  line  and  railroad  and  are  so 
bound  that  they  can  be  conveniently  carried 
in  the  pocket.  They  are  invaluable  to  auto¬ 
mobile  tourists  and  travelers  and  should  be 
owned  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  informed 
on  the  geography  of  these  three  States.  The 
entire  set  in  a  neat  cover  may  be  had  by  send¬ 
ing  10  cents  in  stamps  to  T.  TV.  Lee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  New 
York  City. 

The  edition  is  limited.  Write  to-day. 


Aye 


9  Sarsaparilla .  Doctor  orders.  Druggist 

T S  sells.  You  take.  Nature  cures.  uow^f.Mass: 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

Prizes  for  clippings  are  awarded  this  week 
as  follows : 

Lizards  as  Insect  Destroyers. 

There  is  a  new  enterprise  started  this 
year  that  bids  to  make  the  owner,  Mr.  John 
Minson,  wealthy.  Mr.  Minson  conceived 
the  idea  some  time  ago  that  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  an  insect  destroyer  that  would  cause 
dead  shot  and  Paris-green  to  take  a  back 
seat.  True  to  his  word,  his  plans  have  de¬ 
veloped;  success  is  perched  on  his  banner, 
and  he  is  as  busy  as  the  proverbial  hen  with 
one  chicken.  Mr.  Minson  has  in  his  pos¬ 
session  225  trained  lizards  that  are  under 
perfect  control ;  that  will  come  to  the  call 
of  a  little  steel  whistle,  as  a  pack  of  fox 
hounds  would  to  the  call  of  the  huntsman’s 
horn.  When  in  the  potato  patch  a  little  door 
is  opened ;  then  the  whistle  is  sounded,  when 
the  whole  pack  will  come  out  row  by  row. 
Those  little  insect  destroyers  will  go  to  work 
from  hill  to  hill ;  every  bug  is  caught,  eaten 
or  crushed.  In  two  hours  they  will  clear  one 
acre  of  every  vestige  of  insects.  The  owner 
is  very  proud  of  his  strange  pets ;  still 
prouder  of  the  shining  coin  that  is  fast  fall¬ 
ing  into  his  pockets.  The  little  ugly  crea¬ 
tures  are  perfectly  harmless,  and  seem  as 
proud  as  their  master.  After  their  work  is 
done,  the  whistle  is  sounded  and  the  pack 
hustles  for  their  quarters.  “It’s  amusing,’’ 
said  Mr.  Minson,  “to  see  the  ladies  come  out 
to  watch  the  lizards  work ;  every  one  has  her 
skirts  tied  tight  just  above  her  shoes.”  lie 
lias  told  them  often  there  was  no  harm,  as 
they  would  run  from  a  stranger  sooner  than 
a  lamb.  Every  field  of  potatoes  and  melons 
near  here  has  been  cleared  of  Insects.  Mr. 
Minson  will  leave  in  a  day  or  two  for  Prin¬ 
cess  Anne  County  with  his  strange  tribe  of 
insect  destroyers,  where  he  has  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  several  days  with  some  of  the 
truckers,  after  which  he  will  come  home  and 
go  into  raising  another  colony  for  next 
Spring.  It  is  believed  the  toad  can  be 
trained  to  use  as  well,  as  they  are  also 
great  insect  destroyers,  but  they  are  lazy 
and  will  wait  in  some  secluded  spot  for 
its  victim,  and  when  it  happens  to  come ' 
near  enough,  it  opens  its  mouth  and  takes 
in  the  insect.— Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Demo- 
crat. 

Good  Advice  to  Mothers. 

A  young  woman  in  Catskill  flirted  with  a 
middle-aged  trtiveling  man,  who  at  once  took 
a  walk  with  the  frisky  young  woman.  As 
they  rambled  on  he  questioned  her  as  to  the 
location  of  her  home,  and  she  showed  him 
the  house,  but  when  he  asked  her  to  take 
him  in  she  refused,  saying  that  she  did  not 
want  her  mother  to  see  her  with  a  stranger. 
But  the  man  insisted  on  going  in,  and  before 
she  could  remonstrate  he  had  seized  her  by 
the  arm  and  hurried  her  up  the  steps  to  the 
front  door.  An  elderly  woman  responded 
to  the  summons.  The  traveling  man  In¬ 
quired  if  she  was  the  mother  of  the  girl  at 
his  side.  Receiving  an  ainrmative  reply,  the 
stranger  gently  led  the  girl  into  the  hall, 
and,  turning  to  the  mother,  said:  “Madam, 
your  daughter  flirted  with  me  on  the  street 
this  evening,  and  I  have  brought  her  home 
to  you.  She  does  not  look  like  a  bad  girl, 
and  she  is  altogether  too  young  and  pretty 
to  be  on  the  streets  alone  at  night.  1  have 
a  daughter  of  my  own  about  her  age,  and  I 
would  thank  any  man  for  doing  what  I  have 
done  fo-night,  and  so  would  her  mother. 
Take  good  care  of  your  daughter;  don’t  let 
her  walk  the  streets  at  night,  and  teach  her 
the  evils  of  flirting.” — Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
Journal. 

When  It  Gets  Dry  in  Kansas. 

When  It  gits  dry  in  Kansas 
It  does  the  thing  up  right ; 

The  vegetation  sizzles  up ; 

Its’  jes’  a  perfect  sight: 

The  cattle  stand  ’n  bellow, 

’N  some  folks  do  the  same ; 

It’s  mighty  hard  to  tell  which  crowd’s 
The  noisiest  at  the  game. 

When  it  gits  dry  in  Kansas 
The  catfish  go  ’n  hide 
Away  down  in  the  mucky  mud, 

To  keep  from  bein’  fried ; 

’N  thin  white  clouds  that  look  jes’  like 
A  lot  o’  cotton  batts 
All  frazzled  out,  go  floatin’  roun’ 

No  bigger’n  my  hat. 

When  it  gits  dry  in  Kansas 
The  chinch  bugs  multiply, 

’N  hoppers  fly  up  in  yer  face 
When  ye  go  passin’  by ; 

’N  dust  gits  seven  inches  thick 
’N  hot  winds  start  to  blow — 

When  it  gits  dry  in  Kansas 
There’s  nothin’  has  a  show. 

When  it  gits  dry  in  Kansas 
The  people  mighty  soon 
Begin  to  talk  ’n  worry  ’bout 
The  changes  in  the  moon  ; 

’N  grandpa  lights  his  pipe  ’n  says 
To  not  git  worried  ylt, 

“Per  sixteen  months  in  ’GO 
It  never  rained  a  bit.” 

When  it  gits  dry  in  Kansas 
It  puts  some  folks  to  rout; 

They  sell  off  ev’rything  they  have 
’N  go  a  hustlin’  out, 

A  sayin’  they  have  had  enough, 

-N  cussin’  jes’  like  sin — 

But  ev’ry  dod-blame  one  uv  ’em 
Jes’  comes  right  back  agin. 

— Kansas  Mail  and  Breeze. 


Against  Fractional  Currency. — I  see 
you  strongly  advocate  the  introduction  of 
fractional  paper  money  for  the  use  of  the 
country  people  for  mail  purchases.  I  am 
afraid  that  would  be  a  failure,  for  this 
reason :  There  would  be  so  much  money 

sent  through  the  mails  that  it  would  soon 
start  the  thieves,  and  so  much  would  be 
stolen  it  would  much  more  costly  than  the 
money  order  system.  w.  h.  hitter. 

Missouri. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  we  will 
have  a  good  big  potato  crop  here  this  year 
unless  it  continues  too  dry.  Potatoes  are 
growing  nicely.  o.  a.  e.  b. 

Bridgman,  Mich. 

There  is  the  usual  acreage  of  potatoes,  and 
crop  never  looked  better  at  this  date.  Copi¬ 
ous  rain  of  yesterday  (June  30)  insured  a 
fair  grass  crop,  although  clover  was  the 
cleanest  kill-out  I  have  ever  experienced. 
Other  crops  generally  good ;  onions,  so  far 
as  I  know,  ruined  with  maggot.  What  is  best 
preventive?  e.  a.  h. 

Windham.  N.  Y. 

Potatoes  are  making  a  rapid,  healthy 
growth ;  average  condition,  better  than  one 
year  ago.  Bugs  are  plentiful.  Corn  is  late 
and  small ;  needs  warmer  weather ;  meadows 
good.  Strawberries  a  light  crop,  on  account 
of  severe  Winter.  Apples  looking  well.  I 
think  the  crop  will  be  larger  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  q.  s. 

Factoryville,  Pa. 

Early  potatoes  look  well,  and  are  doing 
finely.  Bugs  are  now  making  their  appear¬ 
ance  ;  too  early  yet  to  say  what  the  crop 
may  be.  No  blight  as  yet.  Late  potatoes  are 
very  uneven  in  growth,  which  this  season 
seems  to  be  more  from  late  planting  than 
from  varieties.  A  full  acreage  is  planted  in 
this  section.  c.  f. 

Lackawanna  Co.,  Pa. 

We  have  had  a  long  wet  late  Spring,  and 
as  a  result  three-quarters  of  the  potatoes 
planted  in  western  New  York  have  been  put 
in  within  the  last  two  weeks  (July  5).  There¬ 
fore  they  are  not  above  ground  as  yet.  If 
we  have  a  favorable  season  we  should  have 
a  good  crop.  Those  that  are  up  are  looking 
fine.  e.  f.  d. 

lloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  potato  crop  is  very  backward  in  this 
locality,  owing  to  a  cold  and  wet  Spring; 
early  planted  rotted  badly  and  had  to  be  re¬ 
planted.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  as  many 
potatoes  planted  this  season  as  usual  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
seed.  All  small  grains  have  suffered  from 
excessive  rains,  and  will  not  average  over 
65  per  cent  of  a  crop.  l.  n.  n. 

Rose  Lawn,  WTs. 

As  to  the  potato  crop  in  this  county,  it  is 
rather  early  to  decide,  as  it  was  a  wet, 
backward  season,  and  some  are  still  planting. 
Most  of  the  main  crop  are  only  through  the 
ground.  The  small  patches  planted  early 
look  fine.  If  late  ones  do  as  well  we  will 
have  a  fair  crop.  Less  acreage  than  com¬ 
mon  in  some  parts  of  the  county  (Seneca). 
Wheat  very  poor;  oats  looking  fine;  corn 
late  and  looking  poor  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  g.  a.  b. 

Waterloo.  N.  Y. 

The  potato  crop  through  this  section  is 
no  larger  than  last  year,  and  not  any  more 
forward,  if  it  is  as  early.  There  is  very 
little  domestic  cabbage  planted,  owing  to  the 
grubs  having  destroyed  the  early  plants.  I 
think  that  the  acreage  of  cabbage  will  be 
less  (ban  last  season.  Apples  are  about  75 
per  cent  of  last  season’s  crop,  and  there  has 
been  but  very  little  spraying  done.  Other 
fruit  is  about  the  same.  The  Spring  grain 
crops  look  well,  but  the  acreage  is  light,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  wet,  backward  Spring.  Wheat  and 
rye  are  very  poor.  The  grass  crop  is  heavy. 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  c.  R.  w. 

The  potato  crop  looks  very  fine  up  to  the 
present  time.  There  are  indications  of  blight 
on  some  pieces,  but  this  is  the  exception 
rather  than  tfle  rule.  The  condition  of  the 
crop  as  compared  with  other  years  is  fully 
100  per  cent.  I  have  ordered  a  sprayer  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  shall  give  the  blight 
question  a  thorough  trial,  and  see  if  I  can 
keep  the  tops  green  until  potatoes  are  ripe. 
All  other  farm  crops  In  this  section  ar£ 
fine  except  corn,  and  that  is  away  behind. 
The  average  height  is  about  one  foot,  when 
it  should  be  showing  tassels.  We  have  had 
no  hay  weather  to  date  (July  2),  and  what 
hay  has  been  cut  has  been  ruined  by  rain. 
The  hay  crop  is  very  heavy.  e.  h.  c. 

River  Falls,  Wis. 

As  compared  with  other  years,  early  pota¬ 
toes  never  looked  finer.  The  vines  are 
healthy  and  very  large,  with  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  planted.  Late  potatoes  planted 
early  are  also  looking  nice,  and  potatoes 
planted  from  June  10  to  20  are  coming  well, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  make  an  estimate  of 
what  the  crop  will  be.  Corn  did  not  come 
well,  and  it  will  do  well  to  husk  out  75  per 
cent  of  an  average  crop.  Oats  will  be  an 
average  crop ;  wheat  in  this  section  will  do 
well  if  it  yields  60  per  cent  of  an  average 
crop.  What  is  left  of  the  wheat  standing  is 
doing  well,  but  the  latter  part  of  W’inter 
with  cold  weather  and  no  snow  proved  too 
much  for  it.  Timothy  will  be  an  average 
crop.  Medium  Red  clover  will  fall  below  the 
average  a  little.  Clover  and  Timothy  that 
were  sown  last  Fall  and  this  Spring  are 
looking  extra  fine.  Up  to  this  date  we  have 
had  but  little  warm  weather,  but  plenty  of 
rain.  w.  w.  w. 

Huron  Co.,  Ohio. 


PRIZES  FOR  GRADE  ANIMALS  AT 
THE  FAIRS. 

Is  it  desirable  to  offer  prizes  at  county  or 
State  fairs  for  graded  live  stock — that  is, 
animals  not  eligible  to  registry?  This  is  an 
important  question.  We  begin  the  discussion 
of  it  this  week.  There  will  be  more  to  follow. 

I  would  certainly  draw  the  line  on  the 
grade  bull.  Purebred  bulls  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  now  for  a  very  reasonable  price, 
and  those  of  high  breeding,  and  the  use 
of  such  only  should  be  encouraged.  I 
would  favor  the  offering  of  a  premium  on 
grade  females  in  most  localities.  By  the 
term  graded  I  mean  the  offspring  of  pure¬ 
bred  sire  or  dam.  d.  p.  witter. 

I  would  never  under  any  circumstances 
offer  a  prize  for  a  grade  bull  or  male  of 
any  animal.  Everything  should  be  done 
to  discourage  their  use.  Thousands  of 
good  cows  are  producing  worthless  heifers 
because  the  sire  has  no  prepotency.  While 
I  would  not  advise  a  uniform  grade  stock 
premium  list,  there  may  be  localities  where 
many  valuable  grades  are  kept,  and  surely 
no  one  thing  would  be  more  stimulating 
than  a  fine  show  of  high-grade  cows, 
where  such  a  practice  would  stimulate  the 
use  of  purebred  bulls  by  proving  how 
easily  and  cheaply  such  stock  can  be 
raised.  Our  own  farms  have  never  raised 
purebreds,  but  we  have  succeeded  in  build¬ 
ing  up  some  valuable  grades  that  are 
worth  showing  at  any  fair.  One  of  these 
will  this  year  reach  nearly  18,000  pounds 
of  milk,  and  only  a  half  blood.  I  think 
if  herd  prizes  were  offered  there  would 
often  be  a  great  lesson  in  it.  Could  any¬ 
thing  be  more  stimulating  than  a  herd  of 
fine  half  bloods  headed  by  a  purebred 
bull,  all  having  300  to  400  pounds  butter 
records?  This  does  not  answer  the  old 
oft-repeated  question,  however,  which  is 
better,  grades  or  purebreds?  Each  has  its 
place,  and  every  dairyman  should  aim  for 
the  largest  production  and  highest  merit. 

H.  E.  C. 

Premiums  should  be  offered  for  grade 
females  in  all  classes,  and  for  grade  males 
for  all  purposes  (flesh  or  work)  where 
they  would  be  useful  after  castration.  In 
other  words,  we  are  to  encourage  grade 
males  for  every  purpose,  their  use  as  sires 
only  excepted.  No  reproach  attaches  in 
any  way  to  the  production  of  grade  ani¬ 
mals  upon  the  farm.  In  fact,  for  all  util¬ 
itarian  purposes,  either  milk  or  flesh,  the 
grade  may  be  quite  as  valuable  as  the  pure¬ 
bred  animal.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  the  vast  majority  of  our  farm  stock 
for  many  years  to  come  must  at  the  best 
be  only  grades.  There  is  no  more  worthy 
or  suggestive  exhibit  than  the  animal 
whose  ancestry  was  of  promiscuous  or 
unknown  breeding  (the  so-called  “scrub”), 
and  which  by  the  use  of  purebred  sires  in 
generation  after  generation  is  being  shaped 
toward  an  ideal.  Most  certainly  we  ought 
to  recognize  this  class  of  work  by  offering 
prizes  for  grade  females  in  ttie  full  class. 
But  the  offering  of  prizes  for  grade  males 
to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes  is  a  fun¬ 
damentally  different  proposition.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  what  makes  the  purebred  male 
valuable  is  not  so  much  because  of  his 
own  special  excellencies  as  because  of  the 
fact  that  being  a  purebred  animal,  he 
should  possess  greater  prepotency,  i.  e., 
the  ability  to  transmit  his  characters  to 
his  offspring.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  grade  male,  however  perfect  his  form 
and  individual  excellencies  generally  lacks 
ability  to  impress  his  good  characters  upon 
his  offspring  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
male  of  pure  breeding.  For  this  reason 
we  believe  that  the  most  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  domestic  animals  will  be  se¬ 
cured  by  the  use  of  sires  bred  within  cer¬ 
tain  blood  lines  for  generations,  and  hence 
we  ought  not  to  encourage  the  use  o:: 
grades  as  sires  by  offering  prizes  for  such. 
Still  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  say 
that  the  principles  of  Darwinian  biology 
and  the  orthodox  tenets  of  breeders  are  at 
variance  in  many  points.  I  have  also  a 
good  deal  of  faith  in  the  old  Darwinian 
dictum  that  the  intermingling  of  diverse 
strains  of  blood  increases  vigor  and  fecun¬ 
dity.  JARED  VAN  WACENEN,  JR. 


That  Rove  sometimes  cures  disease  is  a 
fact  that  has  recently  been  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  by  a  prominent 
physician  and  college  professor.  In  some 
nervous  diseases  of  women,  such  as  hys¬ 
teria,  this  physician  gives  instances  where 
women  were  put  in  a  pleasant  frame  of 
mind,  were  made  happy  by  falling  in  love, 
and  in  consequence  were  cured  of  their 
nervous  troubles — the  weak,  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  toned  and  stimulated  by  little  Dr. 
Cupid  —  became  strong  and  vigorous,  al¬ 
most  without  their  knowledge.  Many  a 
woman  is  nervous  and  irritable,  feels  drag¬ 
ged  down  and  worn  out,  for  no  reason  that 
she  can  think  of.  She  may  be  ever  so 
much  in  love,  but  Dr.  Cupid  fails  to  cure 
her.  In  ninety -nine  per  cent,  of  these 
cases  it  is  the  womanly  organism  which 
requires  attention;  the  weak  back,  dizzy 
spells  and  black  circles  about  the  eyes,  are 
only  symptoms.  Go  to  the  source  of  the 
trouble  and  correct  the  irregularities,  the 
drains  on  the  womanly  system  and  the 
other  symptoms  disappear.  So  sure  of  it 
is  the  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  proprietors  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription,  that  they  offer  a  $500  reward 
for  women  who  cannot  be  cured  of  leucor- 
rhea,  female  weakness,  prolapsus,  or  fall¬ 
ing  of  the  womb.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  clear  the 
complexion  and  sweeten  the  breath,  they 
cleanse  and  regulate  the  stomach,  liver  and 
bowels  and  produce  permanent  benefit  and 
do  not  re  act  on  the  system.  One  is  a 
gentle  laxative. 

"The  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser” 
is  sent  free,  paper-bound,  for  21  one-cent 
stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only. 
Send  31  stamps  for  cloth-bound  copy. 
Address,  World’s  Dispensarv.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


For  Information 

as  to  Fruit  and  Trucking:  Lands,  Grazing  Lands, 
Soil  and  Climate  in  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  &  Florida  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Write  to  WILBUR  M’COY  Agricultural  and 
Immigration  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


UNION  LOCK 
POULTRY  FENCING 


AS  IT  LOOKS  WHEN  ERECTED 


Is  Strongest  and  Best  by  every  test.  Has  been 
fully  tested  by  leading  poultrymen.  All  heights  (12 
in.  to  7  ft.)  Has  fine  mesh  for  small  chicks.  0»er  ll'OO 
rods  of  this  fence  used  on  Lakewood  Poultry  Farm, 
New  Jersey.  You  will  be  pleased  with  it.  Our  low 
prices  will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  in 
Conn., Ill.  and  Calif., and  guarantee  prompt  delivery. 
Catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing  sent 
free.  Write  us  what  you  want  qDo  it  to-day. 
CASE  BROS.,  14-20  Main  Street,  Colchester,  Conn. 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP.  K.  K.  No.  4.  Erie.  Pa. 


PAGE  GATE  FRAMES 

are  solid  wrought  iron,  not  angle  Iron  or  gas  pipe. 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Box  63.  Adrian.  Mich. 


Driveto  the  Depot-Not  to  the  Dealer 

to  get  your  fence.  ADVANCE  FENCE  is  sold  direct 
to  farmers  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  you  the  dealer's 
profit.  Wo  sell  it  on  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 


-Ll  1  III  1  III; 

^  LJ  W  fa  DyI  Kt?  fca 

You  take  no  risk  in  dealing  with  ns.  This  Is  tho  most  lib¬ 
eral  offer  ever  made  by  a  fence  factory.  Our  Free  Fence 
Book  contains  much  valuable  information  for  you.  Write 
today  for  our  Book  and  VThalesale  Delivered  Prises. 

Advance  Fence  Co„  7216  Old  St.,  Peoria, III. 


IF  YOU  WANT  IT 


you  can  buy  a  fence  that  contains  the  weight,  strength 
and  wearing  qualities  to  last  a  life  time,  Instead  of  a 
flimsy  woven  wire  fabric  that  will  not  last  one  fourth 
as  long.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

There  arc  a  good  many  people,  and  even 
some  farmers  themselves,  who  seem  to 
think  that  a  farmer’s  time  is  not  money, 
and  that  delays  and  hindrances  do  not 
cost  him  anything,  but  since  so  many  far¬ 
mers  are  finding  out  the  scarcity  of  good 
help  they  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
value  of  their  own  time.  Many  are  fitting 
their  lands  by  taking  out  rocks  and  stumps 
and  surplus  fences  so  that  machinery  can 
be  used,  and  more  and  more  done  by  the 
individual  farmer  during  the  time  that 
he  has  to  work. 

We  were  harrowing  the  corn  piece  about 
a  week  after  planting,  when  a  neighbor 
driving  by,  seeing  our  work,  said:  “I 
don’t  want  any  harrow  in  my  corn,”  and 
yet  we  were  doing  the  best  thing  we 
know  of  for  the  corn.  The  seed  for  si¬ 
lage  is  planted  rather  deep,  so  that  lots 
of  little  weeds  start  before  the  corn,  and 
by  using  a  smoothing  harrow  or  a  spike- 
tooth  harrow  just  before  the  corn  comes 
up  you  clean  out  these  little  weeds,  and 
the  corn  has  first  mortgage  on  the  land. 
After  it  is  up  a  week  go  over  it  with  a 
weeder.  Many  farmers  do  not  like  a 
weeder.  It  is  not  a  success  where  the 
land  was  poorly  fitted  for  the  crop,  and 
where  movable  stone  and  turf  or  chunks 
of  clay  soil  abound.  It  also  will  not  kill 
out  deep-rooted  weeds  that  are  ahead  of 
the  crop,  nor  kill  smaller  weeds  if  the 
soil  is  very  hard  and  dry,  but  on  land  well 
fitted  it  is  a  valuable  tool,  and  a  great 
labor-saving  machine.  We  used  this  year 
a  new  device  for  sowing  grass  and  clover 
seed,  that  is  attached  in  front  on  two  or 
three  makes  of  weeders.  It  runs  by  a  lit¬ 
tle  chain  gear,  and  scatters  the  seed  just 
in  front  of  the  weeder.  We  like  it  very 
much,  but  the  price,  $8.50,  is  all  out  of 
proportion  to  what  it  ought  to  be. 

“I  haven’t  a  cow  on  the  place  that  I 
had  a  year  ago,”  was  said  by  a  neighbor 
with  a  sort  of  pleasurable  pride  of  tone. 
We  should  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
to  confess  to  such  a  thing,  because  it  did 
not  mean  he  had  better  cows,  but  that 
every  trade  cost  money  and  time,  and  he 
had  had  his  barn  full  of  cows  that  are 
ever  on  the  trade,  and,  like  the  Wander¬ 
ing  Jew,  never  seem  to  die. 

According  to  everybody’s  prophecy,  we 
were  all  to  have  a  bumper  hay  crop,  but  it 
has  failed  to  materialize,  and  people  who 
expected  their  barns  would  not  hold  the 
crop,  and  that  they  would  have  to  stack 
hay,  are  finding  out  the  grass  isn’t  there. 
Conditions  all  through  the  Spring  in  this 
section  seemed  to  be  ideal  for  grass,  and 
up  to  June  1  all  promised  well,  but  it 
has  ceased  to  grow,  and  many,  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  more,  are  allowing  what  they 
have  to  “go  by,”  so  that  it  never  will  be  as 
valuable  for  producing  a  heavy  flow  of 
milk. 

We  have  been  on  one  of  those  “fool” 
jobs  for  two  or  three  days.  One  of  the 
cows  in  the  dry  lot  came  in  before  we 
had  brought  her  home,  and  when  we 
might  have  easily  found  her  in  an  hour, 
we  have  spent  several  dollars’  worth  of 
time  hunting  the  lot  from  one  end  to  an¬ 
other  before  we  found  her,  and  this  right 
in  haying  time,  when  time  is  more  than 
money.  It  pays  to  have  the  cows  in  a 
little  lot  near  home  a  week  or  two  before 
they  are  expected  to  come  in,  as  it  saves  a 
good  deal  of  worry  and  trouble,  and  the 
cows  can  be  seen  to  whenever  occasion  re¬ 
quires.  We  expect  to  be  more  careful, 
and  yet  we  find  ourselves  almost  every 
year  making  some  of  the  same  mistakes 
we  have  made  before.  Why  are  we  so 
shiftless? 

More  and  more  feed  mixtures  and  com¬ 
binations  are  being  placed  on  the  market, 
and  several  claim  that  theirs  makes  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration  without  taking  into  any 
account  the  number  of  things  that  are 
used  as  coarse  fodders  by  different  far¬ 


mers.  We  believe  it  much  the  better  and 
cheaper  for  the  farmer  to  buy  his  own 
straight  by-products  and  do  his  own  mix¬ 
ing.  H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

TALKS  ABOUT  HENS'  NESTS. 
Roosts  and  Dropping  Boards. 

I  would  prefer  to  build  nests  in  some  se¬ 
cluded  spot  where  it  was  quite  dark,  but  of 
course  not  too  dark.  As  to  size,  we  think 
that  should  depend  largely  on  the  breed,  but 
would  say  from  12  to  16  inches.  I  have 
always  used  square  boxes  for  this  purpose, 
but,  of  course,  the  filling  Inside  is  rounded. 
I  do  not  ihink  it  makes  much  difference 
where  the  nests  are  put,  that  is,  whether 
under  the  roosts  or  not.  I  find  a  2  x  2, 
made  of  soft  wood,  the  top  and  corners  slight¬ 
ly  rounded,  to  be  a  very  good  roost  pole,  and 
prefer  them  about  four  feet  high.  1  think  it 
auvisable  to  use  flat  boards  under  the  roosts, 
and  that  the  roosts  and  boards  should  be  put 
on  a  level,  the  latter  about  18  inches  below 
the  former.  geo.  a.  powers. 

Indiana. 

I  preier  to  have  nests  against  the  wall 
about  12  inches  from  the  floor,  and  should 
be  15  inches  square  and  arranged  so  the 
fowls  can’t  roost  on  them.  Nests  should  be 
made  so  they  can  be  removed  at  any  time  for 
cleaning.  I  make  my  roost  platform  24 
inches  high,  and  roosts  12  inches  above  plat¬ 
form ;  roost  poles  are  made  of  1 %  x  2%-inch 
stuff,  and  are  hinged  to  wall,  so  they  can 
be  hooked  back  out  of  the  way  when  clean¬ 
ing  the  platform,  which  is  also  made  so  il 
can  be  slipped  out  and  taken  outside  for  gen 
eral  overhauling,  such  as  scalding,  white¬ 
washing,  etc.  My  houses  are  12  x  14  feet, 
and  by  having  roosts  and  nest  boxes  up  off 
the  ground  it  gives  the  hens  the  benefit  of 
every  foot  of  floor  space.  w.  a.  greene. 

New  Albany,  Ind. 

Hens’  nests  should  be  built  in  a  dark, 
quiet  room  away  from  other  fowls.  I  pre¬ 
fer  nests  made  of  cheese  boxes,  10  to  18 
inches  in  diameter,  first  placing  some  soft 
dirt  on  the  bottom,  then  cut  straw  or  hay. 
Have  the  nests  placed  about  two  feet  from 
the  floor ;  keep  hens  shut  on  for  a  couple  of 
days,  then  place  the  eggs  under  them.  If 
the  nests  are  set  on  a  bench  with  curtains  in 
front  of  them  they  will  stay  on.  I  do  not 
put  nests  under  the  roosts ;  it  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  for  many  reasons:  not  clean,  nor 
convenient.  I  place  nests  on  the  side  wall 
two  feet  from  floor.  Nests  have  slanting  roof 
to  prevent  fowls  from  sitting  on  them.  1 
prefer  roosts  made  of  two-inch  strips  round¬ 
ed  off.  rlney  would  be  supported  from  over¬ 
head.  nothing  touching  the  floor.  Roosts  or 
perches  run  crosswise ;  this  prevents  the 
males  from  brushing  their  tail  feathers 
against  the  wall  back  of  tbem.  Roosts  are 
placed  three  feet  from  the  floor,  over  a 
dropping  board  which  is  two  feet  from  floor : 
for  the  smaller  fowls  six  inches  higher,  giv¬ 
ing  room  for  birds  to  stand  erect  under  drop 
ping  boards.  Dropping  boards  should  be 
used  unuer  roosts,  to  keep  the  floor  clean : 
they  should  be  made  of  boarus  running  cross 
wise  and  level,  preferably  30  inches  from 
floor,  and  12  inches  below  roosts.  Dropping 
boards  should  be  supported  from  ceiling, 
leaving  all  room  on  the  floor  clear  for  the 
fowls  to  exercise,  and  for  ease  of  cleaning. 

I  use  dust  boxes  eight  inches  deep,  2x3 
feet  set  on  cleats  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
or  on  the  side  where  sun  shines  at  times. 
They  should  also  be  up  off  the  floor  two  feet. 
i’,v  i  .as  arrangement  the  entire  floor  space 
is  clear  for  fowls  and  cleaning;  a  very  great 
advantage.  s.  t.  Campbell. 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 

My  experience  with  poultry  teaches  me 
that  nests  for  the  larger  breeds  should  be  of 
a  size  convenient,  say  6  inches  deep  and  16 
inches  square,  placed  on  the  ground,  and  in 
a  medium  dark  place.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  place  them  under  the  roosts,  as  it  makes 
it  very  inconvenient  to  gather  eggs,  and  to 
keep  them  clean.  Nests  for  the  smaller  vari 
eties  I  prefer  to  have  from  three  to  four 
feet  above  tnc  ground,  size  12  x  12  x  15 
inches,  with,  a  perch  in  1'ront  for  them  to 
light,  on  before  entering  the  nests.  For  in¬ 
cubating  purposes  nests  should  always  be 
placed  on  the  ground,  no  difference  what 
variety,  be  they  large  or  small,  as  the  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  ground  is  very  beneficial  to  the 
eggs,  and  a  much  better  hatch  will  be  the 
result.  One  of  the  main  causes  of  chicks  dy¬ 
ing  in  the  shell  is  the  lack  of  moisture.  I 
prefer  dropping  boards  under  roosts ;  they 
should  be  on  a  level  high  enough  from  the 
ground  to  permit  the  fowls  to  go  under. 
The  board  should  be  lightly  sprinkled  with 
sand  or  dry  earth  to  prevent  droppings  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  uoard,  and  droppings  should  be 
removed  every  morning  and  board  resanded. 
Roosts  should  be  12  inches  above  dropping 
board,  15  inches  apart,  and  level  with  board, 
and  hung  on  hinges  at  baek,  so  they  can 


be  hung  up  when  cleaning  dropping  board. 
Perches  should  be  four  or  five  inches  wide, 
with  corners  rounded ;  on  bottom  should  be 
tacked  heavy  cloth  or  some  material  of  like 
nature,  and  once  every  six  weeks  should  be 
saturated  with  coal  oil.  This  is  a  sure 
preventive  of  the  red  mite.  Roosts  of  this 
size  and  style  will  also  prevent  scaly  legs 
as  well  as  crooked  breastbones. 

Troy,  Ohio.  s.  d.  i,ance. 


Silo  Talk. — I  have  lost  money  by  not 
having  a  silo.  I  run  a  dairy  farm  ;  I  rent 
farm  and  cows,  and  pay  $600  per  year. 
'There  are  a  few  silos  around  here,  and  from 
what  I  can  learn  they  are  the  only  things. 
I  have  one  neighbor  who  has  about  40  head. 
I  have  23,  and  his  did  not  cost  him  any 
more  than  mine  did ;  he  fed  silage  and  I  fed 
Timothy  hay.  c.  C. 

Ohio. 

Why  Salt? — Would  not  the  drowned 
chicks  of  J.  W.  T.,  page  503,  recover  quite  as 
quickly  without  being  sprinkled  with  salt? 
What  virtue  was  tflere  in  the  salt?  June  15 
a  very  sudden  rainstorm  flooded  otherwise 
high  and  dry  yards.  As  soon  as  I  could 
reach  the  coops  I  found  a  dozen  apparently 
dead  chicks  lying  in  the  mud  and  water. 
I  brought  them  to  the  house,  placed  in  a 
basket,  and  put  in  a  very  warm  oven.  In  a 
few  minutes  1  began  to  hear  comfortable 
little  “cheeps,”  and  found  some  struggling 
to  their  feet ;  soon  the  whole  were  up  and 
gasping  for  more  air.  Removing  them  to  a 
cooler  place,  in  a  few  hours  they  were  as 
well  as  ever,  and  were  returned  to  their 
brooder.  I  do  not  believe  sprinkling  with 
salt  was  any  help.  l.  g. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 


You  Lose  Money 


eveiytime  your  horse  is  laid  up 
with  Sore  SHovilders,  Neck 
back. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

cures  them  and  Cvirb,  Spllrvt, 
SpralrvedCord.Spa.vln.etc. 

Given  internally  it  is  unequaled  forColic, 
,  Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 
Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adarns 
Express  Company . 


Tuttle’s  American  Condition  Powders 


—A  specific  forimpurebloodandall  diseases  arising  therefrom. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism, 
sprains,  bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
“Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Dr.  S.  A.  TUTTLE,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tnttle’a. 
Avoid  all  Miatersj  they  offer  only  temporary  relief,  if  any. 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES. — For  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  GO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


nr  MTU  Tf>  I  inr  on  HENS  and  CHICKS 
UkA  111  I  U  LI  Uk  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


llinnrAA  PROTECT  YOURSELF 

H  A  UIULVV  from  High  Prices.  We  can  save 
IHnilLlJlJ  you  25  p.  c.  on  Harness.  Send 
for  la-ge  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
KING  HARNESS  COMPANY,  6  Lake  St.,Owego.  N.  Y. 

Shoo-Fly  Ms 

Vo.  1  £3? 


Beginning  of 
Fly  time  these 
cows  were 
»  equal  in  every 
respect.  No.  1  was  sprayed 
and  she  continued  to  give  20  qts.  milk  daily 
through  Fly  season  ;  No.  2  lost  so  much  milk 
»  and  llesli  were  obliged  to  use  “Blioo-Fly” 
to  keep  her  alive,  half-cent’s  worth  of  which 
would  have  made  No.  2  as  profitable  as  No.  1. 
Shoo-Fly  is  the  original  stock  protector  used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885  after  testing  imitations,  because  it  protects  cows  much 
longer  in  pasture.  It  prevents  contagious  abortion  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  cures  all  sores,  scratches,  skin  diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc. 
S  o  LICE  in  poultry  house  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed.  Beware  of 
imitations  that  lastonly  afew  hours  and  make  sores.  Ifyourdealer 
does  not  keep  Shoo-Fly  (made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  send  $1.00 
for  latest  Improved  Three  Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Bhoo-1  ly 
to  protect  200  cows.  Cash  returned  if  cows  are  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLY  MF’G.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.  Phila.,Pa. 


Im  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 
Son  of  Fokfaushikb  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th. 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls'  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 


%W~  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

IN  RICHLY-BRED 

HOLSTEINS. 

JLieadlng  families.  Writeme,  describing  what  you  wish. 
Will  quote  lowest  possible  prices  to  quick  buyers 
N.  F.  SHOLES.  128  Bastable  Block.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

“Chester  Whites,  all  ages:  best  of  breeding,  For  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peterboro.N.Y 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

'Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

W OODC REST  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co.. N-  Y- 


FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 


Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

*G  ood  Ones— Registered  -Cheap. 

K.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  8treet.  Pitt,-. burn-.  Pa 

JEI 

S.  E. 

USE 

NIVIN 

■  Combination  and 
SS  "  GoLLn  Lad.  For 

.  I  ■  sale  16  cows.  8  heif¬ 

ers,  and  23  bulls. 
LANDENBURG,  PA. 

SELEC1 

[  Guernsey  Bulls  &  Heifers 

from  one  to  15  months  old.  W.  A. 
ALEXANDER,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

ANGUS  k  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


R«fflst«r*d  mnd  fr*dta,  all  agss  and  ssxss. 

and  of  champion  blood  for  ths  bssf  and"mllk 
■  trains  and  at  moderate  prlcss.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 


MYER  cfc  JS03NT, 

Bridtreville.  Delaware, 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES; 

all  ages,  from  imported  stock, 
at  modestprices.  W. H.  Fisher, 
Spabr  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  Krt 

aog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  RHOOK  STOi'K  FARM.  Rochester.  Mich 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  IKS 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next8ept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  In  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshlres  can  disregard.  Fi-st-class  Individuals  In 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Large  English  Berkshires  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.  to 
NUTWOOD  FARMS.  K.  F.  D  .No.  4,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


PUEQUIRPQ  —Stock  Boar.  Sows  bred.  March 
UnLOninLOi  gilts.  8  Barred  Hock  Hens, $8.  St. 
Lambert  Jerseys.  SARA  A.  LITTLE,  Clyde.  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 


Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.L. 
Bowersox.R.3;  Bradford,  Dk.Co.O 


CHESTER  WHITES.— 


OURITAN  HERD  OF 
■The  peer  of  anylnAmei 

WILL  W.  FISHER,  R.  2.  Watervliet,  Mich 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  we  refund  the  money. 
UAM1LTON  A.  CO..  Krcildoun.  Chnster  Co..  Pa. 


SQUABS  PAYwhkn8 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prloes.  Raised  In  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry..  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  ?89  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IMSMTPil  One  hundred  April  and  Mav  hatch — 
TV  Ail  I  kU  Barred  P.  Rock,  and  100  White  P. 
Rock  chickens.  Address,  G.  S.  AVERY,  Manager, 
Chester  Crest,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  oook,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY.  Box  8, Telford. Pa. 


SUCCESS  STOCK  FARM, 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  FOR  SALE. 

Well  bred  ones.  Drivers  and  Prize  Winners. 

CANTON,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  MALE  PUPS,  Sable  color.  Prices 
right.  Also,  a  few  extra  good  purebred  Shrop¬ 
shire  Rain  Lambs, $8  up.  W.  A.  Lothers.  Lack.Pa. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT.  Bristol,  Wis  .  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


FOR  SALE. 


—14  flue  b'ed  Angora  Goats.  Ver; 
reasonable.  S.S.S., 858  11th  Ave.,  N.Y 


POULTRY* 


We 


keep  ev-J 

v  —  __  _ _  _ry  thing  in  the  J 

^POULTRY  LINE  —Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-j 
tbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything—  \ 
tit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  j 
tour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  ( 
tasking — it's  worth  having.  < 

>  Excelsior  Wire  St  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

O  Dept.  H  G-  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  (, 

oooooooooooooaooooooooood 


kk 


FUMA” 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks,  Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  o  f  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
_  8othe  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

,heir grind  HFuma  Carbon  Bisulphide’ll doing 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


axoeedlngly  small. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


EPIZOOTIC  OR  INFECTIOUS  ABOR¬ 
TION  IN  CATTLE. 

We  all  have  seen  in  valuable  herds  oi 
cattle  the  ravages  of  epizootic  or  infec¬ 
tious  abortion,  the  disease  spreading  from 
one  animal  to  another  until  perhaps  every 
one  has  become  a  victim.  This  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  loss  to  the  stock  mail,  and  the  veterin¬ 
arian  is  frequently  appealed  to  for  aid. 
The  contagious  nature  of  epizootic  abor¬ 
tion  was  first  identified  by  Braner,  who 
discovered  that  the  mucous  secretions  ot 
cows  which  had  suffered  from  abortion  of 
an  epizootic  nature  could  induce  the  same 
result  in  healthy  cows.  Abortion  would 
result  in  from  nine  to  21  days.  Infec¬ 
tion  seems  to  result  from  direct  contact 
alone.  Roloff  observed  the  disease  among 
the  cows  of  one  stable  without  affecting 
those  in  an  adjoining  one.  The  infection 
seems  to  take  place  directly  from  animal 
to  animal,  or  through  the  litter,  wet  stable 
floors,  urinary  secretions,  and  attendants. 
It  occurs  in  stables  which  are  sanitary  and 
in  those  that  are  filthy;  in  large  and  small 
herds,  in  spite  of  all  hygienic  precautions. 
The  disease  has  without  doubt  been  seen 
more  frequently  in  recent  years.  Con¬ 
stant  stabulation  and  especially  inbreed¬ 
ing,  so  extensively  practiced  of  late,  may 
be  partly  responsible,  and  so  changing  the 
natural  resistance  of  the  animal  tissues 
that  they  become  a  productive  medium 
for  the  organism.  It  is  observed  by  our 
best  authorities  that  these  conditions  pre¬ 
dispose  both  to  sporadic  and  infectious 
abortion.  Fleming  says  epidemics  of 
abortion  have  been  recorded  from  the  earl¬ 
iest  times. 

Dr.  Harger,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
State  Veterinary  Medical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  says  that  epizootic  abor¬ 
tion  in  the  cow  can  be  produced  in  the 
mare,  and  that  there  is  a  probability  of 
contagion  between  the  cow  and  the  ewe. 
It  is  said  that  goats  have  aborted  in  sta¬ 
bles  where  cows  were  suffering  from  abor¬ 
tion  at  the  time.  The  germ  may  enter 
through  the  circulatory  system  or  by  the 
genital  passages.  Nothing  is  known- upon 
this  point  as  to  the  respiratory  and  di¬ 
gestive  tracts.  The  infection  of  the  female 
may  take  place  in  the  field  in  which  abor¬ 
tion  has  occurred.  A  cow  that  has 
aborted  has  a  tendency  to  so  again  the 
following  two  years,  but  each  year  this 
tendency  diminishes,  and  unless  new  cows 
are  introduced  into  a  herd  the  disease 
tends  to  exterminate  itself.  Each  year 
the  abortion  takes  place  later  and  the  ani¬ 
mal  seems  to  acquire  immunity  in  a  few 
years. 

The  essential  question  is,  how  can  the 
prevention  and  the  eradication  of  this  dis¬ 
ease  be  accomplished?  Among  the  pre¬ 
ventives  may  be  mentioned  a  proper  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  interior  of  the  stable 
and  stalls,  water  fresh  and  not  too  cold, 
not  too  much  light,  good  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  and  periodical  disinfection,  good 
physical  care,  nutritious  digestible  food 
of  good  quality,  but  not  excessive  in 
quantity,  nor  too  bulky,  especially  during 
later  part  of  gestation ;  avoiding  sudden 
changes  of  food,  especially  food  contain¬ 
ing  specific  poisonous  products  from  fer¬ 
mentation,  improper  harvesting  and  veg¬ 
etable  parasites ;  removal  of  cows  to  a 
separate  stable  some  time  before  calving. 
The  refuse  of  sugar  refineries  and  whis¬ 
ky  distilleries  should  be  withheld,  or  only 
given  in  small  quantities,  mixed  with 
other  elements.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
cotton  seed  and  rape  seed  cakes.  Violent 
exertion  or  a  high  temperature  may  in¬ 
duce  abortion.  The  mere  sight  of  a  cow 
may  have  the  same  effect  on  those  along¬ 
side  of  her.  A  routine  of  treatment  con¬ 
sisting  of  antiseptic  applications  and  dis¬ 
infection  of  the  stable  is  advisable.  Dr. 
Law,  on  the  treatment  of  contagious  abor¬ 
tion,  says:  “One  of  the  main  treatments 
is  thorough  disinfection  of  the  whole  stable 
and  its  contents  and  the  following  is  first, 
scrape  and  wash  the  back  parts  of  the 
stall  and  gutter,  and  water  it  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  five  ounces  sulphate  of  copper  in 
one  gallon  of  pure  water.  Repeat  this 
cleaning  and  watering  at  least  once  a 


week.  This  should  be  applied  in  all  cases 
where  an  aborting  cow  has  stood.  To 
treat  the  whole  in  the  same  way  would  be 
even  better,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  harbor  the  germ.  Dissolve  one 
dram  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  ounce 
each  of  alcohol  and  glycerine,  and  shake 
this  up  in  a  gallon  of  water,  using  as  an 
injection  and  a  wash  for  the  external 
parts.  ”  Every  morning  the  back  of  the 
hips  and  roots  of  the  tail  should  be 
sponged  with  this  liquid,  and  this  is  best 
applied  to  the  whole  herd.  When  any 
case  of  abortion  has  occurred  foetal  mem¬ 
branes  must  be  removed  without  delay 
and  together  with  the  foetus  destroyed  by 
burning,  or  buried  deeply  and  the  stall 
cleansed  and  watered  freely  with  the  cop¬ 
per  solution.  Then  the  internal  parts 
should  be  washed  out  with  1/  gallon  of 
the  corrosive  sublimate  solution  injected 
through  a  rubber  tube.  This  should  be 
repeated  daily  for  a  week.  Braner  in¬ 
troduced  the  mode  of  treatment  of  admin¬ 
istering  to  cows  with  a  hypodermic  syringe 
upon  the  flank  or  shoulder  four  months 
before  calving,  V/  to  2J4  drams  of  two- 
per  cent  watery  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
with  the  most  favorable  results.  In  this 
manner  he  treated  two  stables  in  which 
in  spite  of  thorough  disinfection  from  two 
to  four  cows  aborted  every  year.  Dr. 
Harger  says  in  administering  the  same 
treatment,  that  with  him  in  every  instance 
the  subsequent  calving  was  normal. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  I  have  treated 
infectious  abortion  very  successfully  by 
separating  the  affected  animals  from  the 
rest  of  the  herd  and  giving  tnem  daily  in¬ 
jections  of  either  corrosive  sublimate  or 
creolin  in  forms  of  solution  and  by  spray¬ 
ing  the  back  parts  of  the  animal  with  a 
strong  solution  of  either  creolin  or  car¬ 
bolic  acid.  I  have  found  the  best  preven¬ 
tive  treatment  for  cows  after  being  in¬ 
fected  is  asafoetida,  from  two  to  four 
drams  a  day,  for  four  or  five  days,  until 
symptoms  have  subsided. 


Shropshire  Lambs. — About  as  early  in 
the  season  as  we  can  depend  on  getting 
lambs  from  our  purebred  Shropshires  is 
February  1,  and  as  a  rule  for  our  purpose 
we  would  rather  have  them  come  about 
the  middle  of  March,  as  we  develop  all 
our  stock  for  breeding  purposes.  On  one 
of  our  outlying  farms  where  we  keep 
200  common  grade  ewes  we  breed  them 
to  drop  lambs  April  1,  and  half  of  them 
are  generally  fit  to  go  to  market  by  Au¬ 
gust  1,  weighing  about  75  pounds  per 
head.  We  find  this  pays  us  better  under 
our  circumstances,  as  we  have  a  lot  of 
rough  land,  and  the  cheapest  way  we  can 
till  it  is  with  the  sheep  and  lambs,  with 
no  labor  account  running.  Regarding  the 
very  early  lambs,  they  have  a  place  on  the 
rich  and  productive  farms  where  most  of 
the  land  is  under  cultivation  and  little 
rough  land  available  for  pasture.  There 
is  no  question  that  those  who  intend 
raising  early  lambs  must  use  either  the 
Horned  Dorset  or  the  fine  wool  breeds,  as 
they  must  be  got  early,  if  we  expect  to 
get  the  highest  price,  namely,  around 
Christmas.  But  no  cast-iron  rule  can  be 
laid  down  at  this  business,  as  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  well  suited  for  the  one 
industry,  while  it  would  be  an  absolute 
failure  in  the  other.  j.  c.  duncan. 

Lewiston,  N.  Y. 

THE  PARSONS 

“LOW-DOWN”  MILK  WAGONS 

are  unexcelled  for  convenience,  durability  and  at¬ 
tractiveness.  They  wear  as  many  months  as  they  cost 

dollars. 

TWO 

DOLLARS 
A  MONTH 


will  cover 
initial  cost 
and  all  re¬ 
quired  re¬ 
pairs  upon 

one  of  them.  Our  catalogue  Is  yours  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  R.  PARSONS,  Manager,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


C.  E.  HATCH,  V.  S. 

A  TRAP  NEST  FOR  HENS. 

Will  A.  J.  fenakespeare  give  more  details 
about  the  trip  on  the  trap  nests  which  he 
uses,  described  on  page  409,  as  it  is  appar¬ 
ently  different  from  that  used  at  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station.  d.  l.  t. 

Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Since  writing  the  article  referred  to,  I 
have  received  a  bulletin  from  the  Maine 


Experiment  Station,  which  shows  they 
are  now  using  a  different  trap  nest,  and 
I  believe  a  better  one  than  the  one  I  have 
been  using,  which  probably  explains  the 
reason  for  your  subscriber’s  questions. 
The  nest  is  2S  inches  long,  14  inches  wide, 
and  14  inches  deep,  divided  in  the  middle 
with  a  board  of  the  shape  shown  in  dia¬ 
gram,  which  shows  a  board  13*4  by  13 *4 
inches,  with  a  circular  opening  cut  out  ot 
top  V/2  inches  wide  and  deep.  Half  an 
inch  in  front  of  the  top  of  this  partition 
board  is  a  board  }4  inch  thick,  six  inches 
wide  by  13j4  inches  long,  nailed  to  the 
sides  of  nest  flat  side  up.  A  3-16-inch 
wire  bent  as  shown  in  the  figure  rests 
on  this  flat  six-inch  board,  and  the  long 
end  of  wire  extends  down  across  the 
middle  of  the  circular  opening  of  division 
board.  The  light  door  which  is  lumg  on 
a  3-16-inch  wire  fastened  to  nest  on  both 
sides  in  front  is  lifted  back  and  a  round- 
headed  tack  in  bottom  of  door  rests  on 
wire.  When  the  hen  enters  the  rear  halt 
of  nest,  which  is  the  nest  proper,  she  is 
obliged  to  crowd  the  wire  to  one  side, 
which  at  once  disengages  from  the  tack, 
and  the  door  closes.  This  may  not  be 
what  D.  L.  T.  desires,  but  in  any  instance 
I  would  suggest  that  he  try  the  nest  now 
used  by  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  as 
I  do  not  believe  it  would  close  by  a  sud¬ 
den  jar  or  by  hens  going  part  way  in 
and  then  Liking  out,  as  they  may  with  the 
nest  I  am  using.  a.  j.  Shakespeare. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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jje  KILFLty 
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Cows  will  give  15  to  20  per 


MORE 

MILK  „ 

MORE-** 

1VIUN  LI  !  cent  more  rnilk  if  protected 
■  from  the  torture  of  flies  with 

CHILD'S  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 

Kills  fliesand  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
30  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Auk  denier  for  Child's  80-BOS-SO  or  send  $1  (special 
price)  for  1-gal  can  and  Sprayer  complete  by  express. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
24  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y 


SILOS 

Also  Cutters,  Blowers,  Carriers,  Horse  Powers,  Hay  Presses, 
Saw  Machines.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Cobloaklll,  N.  Y. 


Change  Feed 
While  Moving 


“Time  Saver” 


There’s  no  lost  time  when  manure  is  spread 
with  the  20th  Century.  The  driver  need  not 
leavo  his  seat  nor  stop  his  team  to  change  the 
amount  of  manure  he  is  spreading.  By  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  foot  and  a  touch  of  the  hand  the 

20th  Century  Manure  Distributor 

will  cheek  or  increase  the  movement  of  the 
bottom  “apron”  instantly.  The  quantity 
spread  per  acre  is  regulated  by  the  speed  of 
this  moving  floor  carrying  the  manure  to  tho 
Beater.  Our  Friction  Clutch  Return  Device 
prevents  breakage  of  apron  chain.  Other 
improvements  explained  ia  free  booklet. 

I  J.  S.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y„  Waterloo,  la. 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  S. 


The  best  Summer  investment 
any  dairy  farmer  ever  made  is  a 

DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator 

Its  use  means  profit  and 
satisfaction  combined. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  local 
agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  74  Cortlandt  St. 
Chicago.  New  York. 


Clean  Skimming. 

That's  the  bright  mark  of  the  popular  priced 

AMERICAN 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

They  win  when  they  work  beside  others. 
That's  why  we  can  end  them  freely  on 
trial.  American  catalog t  0  free.  Write  for  It. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
Box  1066,  ^^^alnbr^d|e^N.Y. 


SPdVllD  EL  E  M I N  C'S  , 

qulok  and  sure  spavin  cure, 
nnpfl  nvnnp  thousands  cured  by  thii 
Ull VU  UJ  UUC  wonderful  «-minute  method. 

,  .  Guaranteed  always  Fre. 

at-flllnUTO  5ook  at,out  8payln,  Ourb, 
ij  UllimiC  Ringbone,  Splint,  eto. Write. 

(m.fmiwit  FLEJIJ8  BtiOS.,  Ch.ai.ta, 
ITcflim  vflT  ^  Colon  Stock  Id*.  Chlon,.,  UIo 


Green  Mountain 

and  Not-Li-Mah. 

SILOS 

lead  all  others  in  preserving  and 
convenience.  Rightly  curved 
perfect  fitting  staves,  tongued 
and  grooved,  extra  strong 
hoops,  new  patent  door.  Also 
handle  Cream'  ry  Supplies,  En¬ 
silage  Ma  hinery.  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  etc.,  everything  the  best. 
Books  free.  Write  for  a  copy 
today. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO.,  Rutlaad,  VU 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 


Ou«  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GKANT-PERRI9  COMPANY  Troy,N.  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 


IIow,  says  Mary,  with  many  sighs, 

Shall  I  prevent  those  nasty  flighs 

From  spoiling  this,  the  best  of  pighs? 

A  welcome  step  is  heard — “Arighs ! 

Sighing  will  never  win  the  prighs; 

Success  is  hers  who  only  trighs — 

Poison  the  crust,  and  each  one  dighs !” 

Now  Mary  turns,  and  with  surprlghs 

Reflected  in  her  wondrous  eighs, 

Before  her  sees  her  Cousin  Liglis. 

— New  York  Sun. 

“Bedad,  the  nixt  automobobolist  who 
runs  over  me  will  be  sorry  for  it,  Oi’ll  bet 
yez.”  “Why?”  “Oi’ve  a  can  av  nitro¬ 
glycerin  in  ivery  pocket.” — Life. 

“It’s  mighty  queer  about  families. 
There’s  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy — she  has  no 
children,  an’  if  I  raymimber  corrictly,  it 
was  the  same  with  her  mother.” — Life. 

“So  Silas  was  charged  with  havin’  seven 
wives.  Was  th’  judge  severe  on  him?” 
“Awful !  He  discharged  him  with  all 
seven  of  his  wives  waitin’  fer  him  in  th’ 
corri  dor.” — J  udge. 

Butcher:  “We  have  some  very  nice 
sugar-cured  hams.”  Mrs.  Newlywed:  “I’m 
afraid  they  won’t  do.  You  see,  my  hus¬ 
band  doesn’t  believe  in  homeopathy.” — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

Mrs.  Backlotz  :  “So  your  servant  girl 
has  left  you  again?”  Mrs.  Subbubs.: 
“Yes.”  Mrs.  Backlotz:  “What  was  the 
matter?”  Mrs.  Subbubs:  “She  didn’t 
like  the  way  I  did  her  work.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Press. 

“Don’t  you  feel  kind  of  lonesome  since 
the  Legislature  adjourned?”  “Well,”  an¬ 
swered  the  business  man,  “it’s  a  good  deal 
with  me  as  it  was  with  a  man  who  had  a 
pet  lion  that  got  lost.  I  feel  a  little  lone¬ 
some,  but  not  near  so  scared.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

“Your  husband  doesn’t  seem  to  like 
work  very  much,”  said  the  Summer 
boarder.  "That’s  where  you  are  wrong,” 
said  the  woman  with  the  sunbonnet  on. 
“He  likes  work  fine.  Only  he  always 
wants  it  done  by  me  or  one  of  the  girls.” — 
Washington  Star. 

Huggins:  “What  are  you  doing  now?” 
Muggins :  “Running  a  photograph  gallery 
on  the  West  Side.”  Huggins:  “Meeting 
with  success?”  Muggins:  “Sure  thing.  The 
first  day  I  hung  out  a  sign,  ‘Babies  taken 
free  this  week,’  and  the  next  morning  I 
found  seven  on  my  doorstep.” — Credit 
Lost. 

The  editor  of  a  certain  paper  recently 
received  a  fine  chicken,  which  he,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  a  token  of  appreciation 
from  a  discriminating  reader,  took  home 
and  enjoyed  for  dinner.  The  following 
day  he  received  this  letter:  “Dear  Editor: 
Yesterday  I  sent  you  a  chicken  in  order 
to  settle  a  dispute  which  has  arisen  here. 
Can  you  tell  us  what  the  chicken  died  of?” 
London  Feathered  Life. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  ALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Per  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer; 
■roflts.  In  nse  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  tb 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
0.  W.  1NQERS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


BOOD  INCOMES  FOB  ALL. 

26  to  SO  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  I).,  care  of 


THB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  P.O.Box  289,31-33  Ves«y  8t.,N.Y 


SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTERS.— Cut 

Corn  quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears 
knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
K.  FOOS  MFG.  CO..  Springfield.  Ohio. 


feWITMANTS  p^IW 

fciORLDS  STANDARD” 

^aw,wool,  etc? 

;  THE  EARTH  OVER. 
IN  AMERICA. 
MACHINERY 


THE  ' 

FOR  HAY,  S 
VICTORIOUS  8c.  IN  AS? 

LARGEST  8: MOST  PERFt' 

ALSO  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL 
-g  -  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

^Whitman  Agr’l  Co.-  st.  lou  i  s,t 


m 


The  TO„RNADO  Cutters 


for  cutting  ensilage,  dry  cot 
Cutting  Cylinder  splits  as  m 
all  atone  and  the  same  ope 
Our  BLOWERS  eleva 
cut  on  the  TORNADO  t' 
fully  appreciated.  Don’t  < 
received  our  late  catalogu 

W.  R.  HARRIS' 


o 

ol  ler  or  stover  or  hay,  straw  or  sheaf  oats  are  undoubtedly  tlie-best. 
*■*  cuts  the  largest  a  d  hardest  corn  stalks,  with  or  without  the  ears, 
j?  3,  and  without  any  additional  splitting  attachments. 

top  of  any  silo.  More  ensilage  esn  be  put  into  a  given  space  when 
►—  in  any  other  make.  Our  machines  must  be  seen  and  used  to  be 
to  buy  any  other  make  of  Feed  or  Ensilage  Cutter  until  you  have 
t  for  the  asking. 

-  &  CO.,  Mfrs.,  Box  “Y,”  Massillon,  Ohio. 


A  FARM  FAVORITE 


the 


teal 


BUCKEYE 

Combined 

Crain  and  Fertilizer  Disc  Drill 

With  disc-lioe  seeding  device  and  the  Buckeye  Glass  Fertilizer 
Distributer— a.  positive  force  feed  which  does  not  corrode  or  rust — 
guaranteed  to  sow  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizer  and  fine  manures; 
does  not  grind  fertilizer  into  paste;  quantity  changed  without  stopping 
machine;  built  for  years  of  service;  does  its  work  right  in  any  kind  of 
soil;  no  other  drill  has  so  many  excellent  and  commendable  features. 
Examine  the  Buckeye  line  at  your  dealer’s  or  write  for  catalogue. 

P.  P.  MAST  A.  CO.,*  9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  / 


the 'Standard  Baler. 


See  it  work  and  you  are  convinced  , 
of  its  superiority.  Power  press  I 
shown  delivers  two  1001b  bales  per  minute,  square  and  tight. bales  that  pack  cars.  I 

IT  IIAC  CEATlIRCCa  Self  Feeder,  Automatic  Block  Placer,  Auto-I 
I  I  llflw  rCM  I  UntO.  matte  Condensing  Hopper,  Automatic  Signal! 
Bell,  83  by  30  Inch  Feed  Opening,  Steel  or  Wood  Frame.  Durable  and  sale. I 
Hazard  to  arms  and  legs  is  removed.  Big  brother  to  the  famous  Eli  Coutinuous| 
Traveland  Be  vorsible  Lever  presses.  38  sty  les  and  sizes.  Eli  catalogue  free. 

Collins  Plow  Co.,  Ill  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Ills.  I 


The 

Roof  that  Lasfs 

For  stables,  barns,  houses 
and  sheds  there  is  no  roof¬ 
ing  that  excels 

PAROID 

Ready  Roofing 

in  economy  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Don’t  confuse  it  with 
cl  leap,  flimsy  roofings.  It’s 
the  kind  that  lasts.  Any 
one  can  put  it  on.  Com¬ 
plete  roofing  kit  free  with 
each  roll.  Send  for  free 
sample  and  book  on 

"Building  Economy.** 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 

E.  Walpole,  Mass,  Chicago,  III. 


Superior  to  all 
other  drills. 
Even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  lumpy, 
damp  or  dry 
fertilizers.  In¬ 
creases  crop 
pro  Ills.  Higii 
wheels,  broad 
tires,  low  steel 
frame.  Fully 
warranted. 
Write  for  free 
catalogue.  *• 


SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  801  Queen  Street,  York,  Pa. 


Get  free 
cata¬ 
logue 
of  full 
line  of 
Imple¬ 
ment*. 


EMPIRE  ENGINES 

8  to  26  H.  I’.,  mounted  or  stationary; 
Sweep  Powers,  for  2  to  8  horses; 
Tread  Powers,  1  to  4  horses,  level 
or  even  tread;  6  sizes,  Separa¬ 
tors,  Feed  Cutters,  Feed 
Mills,  Hand  and  Power 
Corn  Shelters,  Saws,  Plows, 
Steel  and  Plank  Pollers. 
TUB  MKSSINOKK  MFG.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


Farnuhar  o  Threshing  Machinery 

T  I  cost  in  damage  and  delay.  Farqahar  engines,  boi 


Quality  of  material  and  manufacture 
count  for  all  in  threshing  machinery .  _ 
_  Every  farmer  knows  what  breakdowns 

cost  in  damage  and  delay.  Farquliar  engines,  boilers  and  separators  are  built  with  every 
possible  improvement  and  convenience  that  is  consistent  with  durability  and  service. We 
do  not  experimenton  our  customers.  FARQUIIAK  SEPAKATOKS  are  unex¬ 
celled  in  capacity,  made  in  three  sty  les  20  to  40  inch  cylinders,  for  all  kinds  of  grains,  and 
for  all  sections  of  the  country.  Ajax  Threshing 
Engines  are  strong,  durable  and  easy  steam¬ 
ers,  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed. 

Write  for  our  new  1904  catalogue  of 
engines,  boilers,  saw  mills,  and 
threshers.  The  finest  and  most 
complete  catalogue  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  line  mailed  free. 

Bee  our  Exhibit  In  Palaee 
of  Agriculture,  St.  Louis. 

A.  R.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd* 

York,  Pa* 


NEW 

AMERICAN 
MANURE  SPREADERS 

hold  from  50  to  100  bushels.  Spread  just  as  thin  or 
thick,  fine  or  coarse  as  ground  requires.  Don  t  have  to 
stop  team  to  make  change.  Most  substantial,  largest^ 
capacity,  lightest  draft. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


1  15S9  HASTINGS  ST  | 


rNew  York  State  Fair 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  5-10,  1904. 

$65,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

The  agricultural  display  will  exceed  all  former  exhibitions  In  quality  and  variety. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  fair.  A  third  prize  has  been  added  In  the  Sheep 

and  Swine  Departments. 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock. 

New  coops  have  been  put  in  and  more  prizes  than  last  year  are  offered. 

The  Implement  Display 

will  exceed  the  unusual  tine  exhi  bit  of  last  year.  This  department  is  receiving  more  attention  each 
year  from  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  interest  the  ladies  as  new  classes  have  been  added  bringing  the  department  up  to  date. 

Farm  Produce. 

This  display  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  fair. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

will  be  up  to  its  usual  high  standard  and  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

will  Interest  all  who  attend  the  fair.  The  fruit  designs  will  be  an  attractive  feature  In  Itself.  The 
Flower  display  will  equal  any  exhibit  ever  given  at  the  fair.  Entries  in  the  Dive  Stock  Department 
close  August  8th;  In  all  other  departments  August  29th  except  machinery,  which  closes  on  Sept.  5th* 

For  Prize  T  iiat. 


Soirci 

C.  SHAVER ,  SECRETARY , 


ALBANY ,  N.  Y. 


% 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Devel  PIITTCDC 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  <fc  Ensilage  UUI  I  Llio 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS.  Pottstown,  Pa 


DE  LOACH  PAT. 

Variable  Friction  Feed, 


Save  Power  and  Repairs.  Make  Smooth  Lumber 

Suited  to -ill.  p.  up — for  the  farmer  nr  the  lumber  iiihii.  AlKoSblngle 
Mill*,  l,ath  Mills,  Ruhr  Mills,  Planers  and  Hav  Presses.  Cat  HKKK. 

120  Liberty  St  [)E  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.  5t. 
New  York.  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ca.  Louis 
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THE  LARGEST  STRAWBERRY  YET. 

The  Dixon  a  Monster. 

At  Fig.  241  is  shown  a  box  of  the  largest  strawberries 
we  have  seen.  Mr.  Grafe  brought  us  samples  of  the 
Dixon,  and  we  had  photographs  taken  of  a  box  of  fruit 
which  shows  the  exact  size.  As  will  be  seen,  the  six 
berries  fill  the  top  of  the  box.  It  often  happens  that  big 
berries  are  not  high  in  quality,  but  samples  of  the  Dixon 
which  we  tested  proved  excellent.  We  have  not  seen 
the  plants.  Emil  Grafe,  who  brought  us  these  berries, 
gives  the  following  state¬ 
ment  about  the  variety : 

This  is  the  latest  and 
largest  berry  I  have  grow¬ 
ing,  ripening  a  little  be¬ 
fore  Gandy,  and  picking 
two  to  three  weeks  later. 

It  originated  on  my  place 
seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Seeing  by  the  berry  that 
it  was  something  extra¬ 
ordinary,  I  raised  plants 
and  set  a  few  rows  of 
them.  The  berries  I  had 
astonished  everyone,  so  I 
kept  on  planting  and  im¬ 
proving.  In  1902  I  had 
some  berries  measuring 
over  11  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  a  good  crop 
of  them,  receiving  two  or 
three  times  more  for  a 
crate  than  for  Glen  Mary 
or  Henry.  Last  year  I 
lost  the  whole  crop  from 
rain,  having  the  plants 
too  thick,  and  berries 
smothered.  This  year  I 
had  the  field  full  of  large 
Dixon  berries  on  June  29, 
while  others  are  picking 
off  clean.  The  plant  is  of 
short  stocky  growth,  mak¬ 
ing  broad  leaves,  very 
strong,  blossom  stems 
sometimes  half  an  inch 
wide,  with  blossoms  as 
large  as  wild  daisies.  The 
berries  are  of  larger  si  i 
all  through  the  seasor. 
than  any  other  variety  I 
know;  solid,  of  rich,  high 
flavor,  color  a  little  darker 
than  Sharpless.  It  ships 
well  to  market.  I  am 
growing  berries'  in  nar¬ 
row  matted  beds,  planting 
principally  in  Spring; 
some  in  the  Summer,  with 
plants  about  six  to  eight 
inches  apart.  I  do  not 

like  to  have  beds  too 

thick,  as  I  had  experience  last  year.  We  manure  well 
in  Spring  before  planting;  keep  beds  free  from  weeds 
as  much  as  we  can  during  Summer ;  cover  plants  with 
manure  (if  we  can  get  it)  or  salt  hay  for  Winter,  and 
we  generally  succeed  in  getting  a  good  crop  of  berries. 

Staten  Island.  emil  grafe. 

“  Building  Up  "  Strawberry  Beds. 

Our  most  profitable  crops  of  strawberries  are  picked 
each  season  from  built-up  beds  or  renewed  by  removing 
worn-out  plants,  and  leaving  runners  to  fill  up  each  sea¬ 
son  with  young  plants  to  pick  from  instead  of  the  old 
wire-rooted  plants  which  only  make  surface  roots. 
Young  plants  make  long  tap  roots,  which  go  down  deep 


and  are  well  anchored  in  the  soil.  This  prevents  heav¬ 
ing  in  the  Winter.  Retain  an  old  bed  for  fruiting  the 
second  or  third  year,  and  the  plants  are  sure  to  heave, 
because  the  roots  on  an  old  plant  become  dead  and  wiry, 
and  when  fruiting  time  is  at  hand  the  old  plant  has  no 
energy,  like  the  young-rooted  plant,  to  endure  the  severe 
strain  when  a  drought  is  at  hand.  The  result  is  the 
young-rooted  plants  will  bring  a  fair  crop.  We  upset 
all  fungus  growth  and  insects  that  may  be  working  in 
the  soil,  and  the  old  plants  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
diseases  of  all  kinds  where  the  young-rooted  plant  will 


EXACT  SIZE  OF  A  BOX  OF  DIXON  STRAWBERRIES.  Fig.  241. 


be  better  able  to  resist  diseases.  Phis  system  of  build¬ 
ing  up  an  old  bed  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
profitable  ways  we  have  ever  grown  strawberries.  When 
the  plants  are  through  bearing,  say  July  1,  we  commence 
to  remove  all  plants  in  the  matted  rows  except  one 
plant  every  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  leave  each 
row  two  feet  six  inches  apart.  We  stretch  a  line  over 
each  row  where  the  rows  are  to  remain,  and  cut  or 
destroy  every  plant  outside  of  this  line.  By  cutting  them 
out  with  a  good  sharp  tioe  one  man  will  clean  up  each 
day  by  this  method  half  an  acre. 

When  all  plants  are  cut  out  we  take  up  the  plants 
that  have  been  cut  out  with  a  stable  fork  and  cart  out 
and  burn  them  when  dry;  this  helps  to  destroy  all  in¬ 


sects  that  may  be  in  the  plants.  Then  we  start  the 
cultivator  through  the  rows,  and  draw  some  soil  to 
each  plant  August  1.  These  plants  send  out  strong 
runners,  same  as  Spring-set  plants.  September  1  this 
same  field  is  filled  again  with  all  young,  vigorous  plants. 
By  this  method,  building  up  each  season,  we  fruit  the 
same  field  again  and  pick  fruit  from  all  young  plants, 
and  no  loss  of  time  or  soil.  We  get  full  returns  each 
and  every  year.  If  we  turn  down  the  bed  we  get  no 
returns  the  next  season,  and  must  reset  young  plants, 
which  cost  time  and  money,  and  get  no  returns.  We 

have  a  field  of  Glen  Mary 
which  we  have  built  up 
for  nine  years ;  it  has  not 
been  plowed  in  that  time, 
and  we  are  picking  a  full 
crop,  each  season.  The 
past  season  this  same  field 
has  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
seven  thousand  quarts  per 
acre.  The  past  Winter 
has  been  the  most  severe 
on  strawberry  plants  on 
account  of  continued  ice 
and  snow  covering  the 
plants  the  entire  Winter, 
which  caused  the  fruit 
crowns  to  rot ;  otherwise 
this  same  field  of  Glen 
Mary  would  have  yielded 
at  the  rate  of  16,000  quarts 
per  acre,  same  as  season 
ot  1902.  This  season  we 
are  building  up  our  entire 
plantation.  We  have  six 
men  cutting  out  the  plants 
in  the  matted  rows,  only 
retaining  one  plant  every 
12  inches  in  straight  rows. 

T.  C.  KEVITT. 

Athenia,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  have  seen 
Mr.  Kevitt’s  field  of  “built 
up”  plants  and  know  that 
the  beds  so  handled  con¬ 
tinue  to  bear  year  after 
year.  Some  growers  argue 
that  it  is  more  profitable 
to  plow  up  the  beds  after 
one  year’s  fruiting  and 
grow  some  other  crop  be¬ 
fore  setting  strawberries 
again.  They  think  that 
the  strawberry  does  its 
best  in  a  rotation,  and  that 
continuous  growing  ol 
such  an  acid  crop  will  in 
time  injure  the  soil.  We 
have  tried  the  plan  oi 
plowing  out  the  middles 
and  cultivating  the  ridges 
level  in  place  of  hoeing 
out  the  plants  as  Mr. 
Kevitt  advises.  This  was  never  quite  satisfactory  with 
us,  as  we  never  succeeded  in  killing  out  the  plants  be¬ 
tween  the  rows. 

PROTECTING  MAIN  WATER  PIPES. 

On  page  459  I  tell  how  to  protect  main  water  pipes 
from  freezing,  concerning  an  inquiry  from  J.  B.  J.,  page 
421,  of  a  former  issue.  My  house  on  all  floors  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  this  system,  as  well  as  the  different  barns, 
hoghouse,  etc.,  with  water  taken  from  a  well  20  feet  in 
depth  and  pumped  into  a  tank  holding  80  barrels  stand¬ 
ing  in  an  ordinary  enclosed  building  of  matched  siding. 
It  is  about  20  feet  from  the  top  of  the  tank  to  the 
ground  level,  the  tank  being  about  six  feet  in  height, 
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so  (hat  the  distance  of  the  water  pipe  from  the  ground 
level  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank  would  he  .14  feet.  I  his 
must  he  especially  protected  from  freezing  as  well  as 
at  least  three  feel  below  the  top  of  the  ground.  Twenty- 
four  years  ago  I  put  this  system  in,  but  not  without 
the  mistake  that  others  have  met  with,  although  I  fol¬ 
lowed  the  directions  of  an  expert  in  plumbing  in  put¬ 
ting  in  this  kind  of  a  system  without  the  experience 
perhaps  of  the  probable  results  in  severe  Winter 
weather.  This  system  lasted  only  into  the  second  Win¬ 
ter,  and  all  was  frozen  up.  This  gave  me  food  for 
thought,  as  so  much  depended  upon  the  constant  supply 
of  water  for  the  house,  and  especially  so  with  a  dairy 
of  :t5  cows  and  nearly  half  as  many  more  head  of  young 
stock,  horses,  etc.  While  I  look  the  precaution  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  hand  pump  constantly  in  the  well  in  case  of  any 
breakage  or  mishap,  1  have  never  had  to  resort  to  this 
mode  of  getting  water  since  the  time  referred  to  from 
any  freezing  of  the  pipe.  Upon  investigation  at  that 
time  I  readily  saw  what  the  cause  was  for  freezing  up. 
The  pipe  was  wound  around  with  paper  and  packed 
with  sawdust,  perhaps  not  as  thoroughly  as  now  is  the. 
case,  but  no  air  space  at  that  time  was  given  between 
the  pipe  and  paper,  and  at  times  the  pipe  ftdl  of  water 
will  sweat  and  large  beads  of  water  will  stand  out  and 
run  down  the  pipe  the  whole  length.  I  his  dampness 
was  taken  up  by  the  paper  wound  around  the  pipe,  and 
no  care  taken  about  the  condition  of  sawdust  being  dry. 
Upon  investigation  I  found  a  sol  id  mass  in  places  along 
the  pipe,  sawdust,  paper  and  water  in  the  pipe,  and 
an  interesting  mess  it  was  to  think  of  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  farm  that  day  with  water.  This  hap¬ 
pened  about  the  middle  of  January,  1880.  T  thawed  out 
and  got  along  the  best  I  could  until  Spring  with  some 
annoyance  of  freezing.  In  the  Spring  1  commenced 
thoroughly  to  remedy  this  trouble,  and  started  at  the 
top  of  the  ground,  digging  down  about  three  feet  ;  un¬ 
coupled  the  pipe  and  dropped  round  drain  tile  over  the 
pipe  until  I  reached  the  top  of  the  ground,  and  placed 
the  dirt  firmly  around  these  tiles;  then  screwed  the  pipe 
together.  I  went  to  the  tinsmith  and  had  tin  cut  of  suf¬ 
ficient  width  to  lap  around  the  pipe,  leaving  Vj-inch 
space  all  around  the  pipe;  had  this  tin  run  through 
the  machine  that  would  circle  it  for  making  conductor 
pipe;  then  it  was  ready  for  use.  I  placed  each  length 
around  the  pipe  and  securely  wired  it.  New  tin  placed 
around  the  pipe  in  (his  way  by  lapping  it  a  little  would 
need  no  soldering  and  would  be  far  more  convenient  to 
put  on.  The  Trst  length  I  shoved  down  the  tile  about 
six  inches;  then  continuing  in  this  way  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  lapping  the  tin  a  little  on  each  other  and 
securely  wiring.  Phis  being  done  1  got  soft  wrapping 
paper,  and  doubled  it  together  in  strips  about  eight 
inches  in  width,  making  in  all  1  should  say  one  dozen 
thicknesses  of  paper,  not  in  one  winding,  but  in  two  or 
more,  being  very  careful  to  lap  at  each  winding,  and 
also  wind  very  firmly,  occasionally  tying  with  strong 
linen  string  to  hold  these  strips  in  their  proper  place. 
Then  over  these  strips  I  took  some  heavy  wrapping 
paper  and  made  strips  of  three  or  more  thicknesses 
about  six  inches  in  width,  and  covered  the  outside  of 
these  inner  strips  of  paper,  firmly  wound  it,  and  drew  it 
very  firmly  together  with  copper  wire.  All  of  this 
covering  would  make  the  pipe  about  six  inches  across. 
My  box  around  this  pipe  is  about  12  inches  each  way, 
with  the  pipe  running  up  through  the  center  to  the 
tank,  and  entering  the  bottom  of  the  tank  about  18 
inches  from  the  outside.  Water  seldom  if  ever  freezes 
at  the  bottom  of  a  large  tank  when  water  is  pumped 
in  at  the  bottom,  and  in  niy  case  it  has  never  done 
so.  It  is  very  essential  to  have  the  sawdust  perfectly 
dry,  as  any  moisture  will  not  only  freeze,  but  will 
dampen  the  paper  also,  and  perfectly  dry  sawdust  is 
difficult  for  frost  to  penetrate,  and  will  also  pack  to 
better  advantage  around  the  paper.  No  dampness  will 
accumulate  outside  of  the  tin  covering  of  the  pipe.  How 
much  less  covering  or  protecting  a  water  pipe  full  of 
standing  water,  with  the  mercury  .'to  or  more  degrees 
below  zero,  will  hear  is  for  those  that  are  looking  for 
Winter  trouble  with  frozen  pipes  to  find  out.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  while  doing  this  kind  of 
work.  I  examine  the  sawdust  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank  each  year  to  see  that  there  has  been  no  settling 
away. 

Concerning  the  water  pipes  laid  under  the  ground 
leading  to  different  buildings,  the  ground  about  the 
yard  in  different  places  where  these  pipes  arc  generally 
laid  is  very  apt  to  freeze  harder  than  in  the  open,  espe¬ 
cially  where  constantly  traveled  upon,  and  pipes, 
whether  lead  or  iron,  if  covered  first  with  horseshoe 
tile  will  have  an  air  space,  and  will  resist  the  frost 
with  far  less  depth  of  ground.  My  pipes  are  all  put  in 
to  the  depth  of  five  feet,  and  no  trouble  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  lias  ever  been  given.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
to  tell  just  at  what  point  pipes  will  freeze  filled  with 
standing  water,  and  if  every  precaution  in  this  direction 
is  strictly  observed,  I  think  one  will  never  have  cause 
for  regret.  john  w.  wood. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  seem  to  be  a  good  many  suggestions  in  re¬ 


gard  to  keeping  water  pipes  from  freezing.  I  would 
like  to  add  one  more  to  the  list.  My  plan  would  be  first 
to  wrap  the  pipe  with  newspapers  or  paper  sacks;  then 
build  a  box  1 0  or  is  inches  square  around  pipe,  leaving 
pipe  in  center  of  box.  I  would  then  rake  dead  leaves 
and  pack  the  box  full,  being  careful  to  put  nothing  but 
dry  leaves  in.  One  side  of  the  box  could  be  cut  in  two 
or  three  foot  lengths  and  nailed  on  as  needed  when 
packing  in  leaves.  A  trip  to  the  woods  in  Winter  will 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  a  good  coal  of  leaves 
is  something  that  frost  will  have  to  turn  aside  for. 

Pennsylvania.  _  w.  w.  kapj’. 

GROWING  MELONS  WITH  FERTILIZERS. 

I  have  not  been  successful  In  growing  musk  melons  and 
cantaloupes  with  commercial  fertilizers.  Do  you  know  of 
anyone  growing  them  profitably?  If  so,  can  you  give  the 
formula?  1  do  not  want  the  opinion  of  a  theorist;  what  Is 
wanted  is  the  “know-how”  of  an  expert.  w.  t. 

Aiken,  K.  C. 

Muskmelons,  like  most  of  the  vine  fruits,  such  as 
watermelons,  squash,  cucumbers,  etc.,  need  a  soil  well 
supplied  with  humus.  The  muskmelon  also  is  at  its 
best  iu  a  fairly  sandy  soil;  not  doing  at  all  well  in 
soils  of  a  clayey  nature.  If  inquirer  has  the  proper 
soil  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  grow  melons 
with  fertilizers.  If  bis  soil  is  destitute  of  humus  lie 
must  get  it  in  some  way  before  lie  successfully  grows 
muskmelons  with  fertilizer  alone.  This  may  be  done 
by  growing  Crimson  clover,  cow  peas  or  any  such  crops 
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prior  to  planting  to  melons.  In  fact,  any  good  sod 
turned  under  will  be  found  of  advantage.  My  ideal  for 
this  crop  is  a  Red  clover  sod  from  which  the  first  crop 
has  been  cut  and  removed  for  hay,  the  aftermath  let 
grow  the  rest  of  the  season,  and  all  turned  under  some 
time  during  the  Winter  or  early  Spring. 

In  the  South  cow  peas  arc  grown  largely  for  a  soil 
enricher  and  for  supplying  humus.  I  have  not  used 
them  in  my  own  operations,  but  think  they  would  fill 
the  bill  nearly  or  quite  as  well  as  the  clovers.  The 
point  is  to  get  the  soil  supplied  with  humus,  and  the 
grower  must  see  to  that  or  he  cannot  expect  to  grow 
melons  successfully.  I  have  been  quite  emphatic  on  this 
question  of  humus,  for  1  think  that  is  where  W.  T.’s 

trouble  lies.  After  the  grower  has  complied  with  all 

the  above  conditions,  take  from  200  to  300  pounds  acid 
phosphate  and  half  that  amount  of  muriate  of  potash, 
mix  together  and  broadcast  it  on  one  acre  before  har¬ 
rowing.  If  soil  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  300 

pounds,  200  of  one,  and  100  of  the  other,  per  acre,  is 

ample.  Harrow  this  in  thoroughly.  When  ready  to 
plant  seed  use  in  bills  some  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  I 
prefer  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried  blood,  or 
fine  dry  ground  fish  scrap,  instead  of  blood,  mixed,  to¬ 
gether  equal  parts  by  weight.  Of  this  mixture  use 
from  100  to  150  pounds  per  acre  in  the  hills,  and  mix 
thoroughly  with  the  soil  before  planting  the  seed. 
When  plants  have  from  four  to  six  natural  leaves  side- 
dress  with  nitrate  of  soda,  using  from  150  to  175  pounds 
per  acre,  and  plow  it  in.  At  last  tending,  or  when 
vines  are  from  two  to  four  feet  long,  side-dress  again, 
using  this  time  some  organic,  form  of  nitrogen,  such  as 
dried  blood,  fine  dry  ground  fish  scrap,  or  high-grade 
tankage.  I  have  had  very  good  success  with  either  fish 
or  blood.  I  like  an  organic  form  of  nitrogen  for  this 


last  dressing,  because  it  gives  up  its  plant  fo  >d  more 
slowly,  therefore  lasts  through  the  whole  picking  sea¬ 
son.  My  object  has  always  been  to  feed  the  plant  from 
start  to  finish  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  have  no 
excuse  for  not  growing  under  almost  any  conditions  of 
weather.  Another  very  important  point  in  growing 
melons  is  good,  pure  seed  of  strong  vitality;  such  seed 
is  worth  five  times  more  than  what  is  sold  in  the  open 
market.  With  good  seed,  soil  well  supplied  with  humus, 
and  the  above  method  of  fertilization  faithfully  carried 
out,  1  see  no  reason  why  W.  'I',  should  fail  in  growing 
melons  with  commercial  fertilizers.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

A  WESTERN  MAN  STARTS  EAST. 

I  have  a  30-acre  farm  here  in  central  Illinois,  and  for 
the  last  14  years  have  been  engaged  in  raising  small 
fruits,  having  from  10  to  15  acres  in  strawberries,  rasp¬ 
berries  and  blackberries.  Financial  returns  have  been 
fairly  satisfactory  except  for  the  year  1805,  when  the 
frost  or  freeze  of  May  13  took  everything.  Rut  I 
find  it  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  help  to 
carry  on  a  farm  of  this  kind.  The  farm  band  here  can 
follow  the  plow  or  cultivator,  but  he  cannot  or  will  not 
hoe.  Then  when  it  comes  to  the  picking  we  can  get 
plenty  of  pickers,  such  as  they  are,  but  few  of  them 
are  of  much  account.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions, 
not  only  myself  but  my  family  have  to  overwork  to  such 
an  extent  that  conditions  have  become  unbearable,  and  1 
am  resolved  to  quit  the  business  after  the  present  sea¬ 
son.  We  absolutely  cannot  stand  the  pace.  I  want 
to  sell  this  and  get  a  larger  place,  and  engage  in  general 
farming.  But  land  in  this  locality  is  loo  high  in  price 
for  one  to  buy.  Tt  ranges  from  $100  to  $175  per  acre, 
and  has  risen  in  price  from  $15  to  $20  per  acre  every 
year  for  the  last  three  years.  1  don’t  fancy  going 
farther  west  arid  this  Fall  am  going  to  investigate  the 
opportunities  of  Maine  and  of  the  Delaware  Maryland 
peninsula.  I  suppose  Maine  has  some  rocks  and  deep 
snows  and  severe  Winters.  Delaware,  I  suppose,  has  too 
much  sand,  negroes  and  mosquitoes.  The  Inter-Ocean 
recently  published  a  review  of  the  real  estate  outlook 
from  every  State  in  the  Union.  Of  Maine  it  was  said 
“as  to  farming  land  there  is  little  to  speak  of  in  this 
State,”  and  of  Delaware  it  was  said  “farming  lands 
proper  are  of  very  little  account  in  this  State,  except  so 
far  as  they  are  devoted  to  fruit  raising.”  1  hope  it  is 
not  quite  so  had  as  that.  It  was  also  said  in  regard  to 
Vermont :  “along  the  New  York  State  line  there  are 
considerable  farm  lands  of  fine  quality  that  can  be 
bought  as  low  as  $10  to  $30  per  acre,"  I  would  like 
more  definite  information  as  to  just  where  these  lands 
are  located.  Before  locating  1  intend  fo  spend  a  month 
or  two  in  looking  the  Fast  over,  and  I  want  help  in  find 
ing  the  most  desirable  location.  it, 

Illinois.  _ 

BUILDING  A  BRICK  SILO. 

1  want  to  build  a  silo,  and  ran  uso  either  brick  or  pine 
lumber,  preferably  brick.  Can  I  build  a  round  one,  anil 
wh.it  thlcknesH  should  walls  be?  If  l  build  It  round  It  will 
be  10  feet  diameter,  !H  or  20  feet  blgh.  Shall  I  have  to  use 
bands  or  hoops,  as  I  would  If  building  one  of  slaves?  What 
will  be  the  difference  In  cost  ;  brick  $0,50  per  1,000;  lumber 
$12  per  1,000.  Labor  will  be  same  In  each  ease.  I  shall 
use  cement  lloor  In  either  ease.  What  will  be  the  best 
shape,  square  or  round?  I  shall  have  foundations  three  or 
four  feet  below  surface,  so  that  t lie  lift  will  not  be  so  much. 

Red  Springs,  N.  C.  ,s.  n.  k, 

A  good  silo  can  be  built  of  brick.  I  should  say  for 
the  size  you  mention  a  double  row  of  brick  would  be 
sufficient,  making  a  finished  wall  nine  inches  thick,  (let 
three-eighths- inch  round  iron  12  feet  long  and  make  two 
hoops,  laying  in  the  wall,  one  about  four  feet  and  the 
other  eight  to  It)  feet  from  ground.  Make  a  hook  on 
the  end  of  each  piece,  and  have  the  ends  lap  by  each 
other  two  inches  or  more.  This  will  make  a  very  much 
stronger  hoop  than  one  upon  the  outside.  Use  Port 
land  cement  for  t lie  mortar,  and  he  sure  the  bricks  arc 
damp  when  laid,  so  that  the  mortar  will  not  he  too 
quickly  dried  out.  The  inside,  can  he  plastered  with 
cement  and  sand  as  fast  as  laid,  and  save  the  expense 
of  building  a  staging.  If  the  silo  was  to  be  made  very 
much  deeper  than  you  mention  I  would  lay  three  rows 
of  brick  at  least  10  feet  from  the  foundation,  making 
the  projection  upon  the  outside.  I  am  using  doors  hung 
upon  the  outside,  and  firmly  believe  they  are  the  best, 
and  they  can  he  hling  upon  this  brick  silo.  Set  the 
jambs  when  laying  the  wall,  using  3  x  I  stuff,  thor 
oughly  anchored  with  rods  running  into  the  brick  wall 
a  foot  and  upon  the  four  sides.  Bevel  this  jamb  for  a 
wood  door  three  inches  thick;  hang  with  heavy  hinges 
and  fasten  with  ordinary  icebox  fasteners,  and  you  have 
a  door  always  ready,  never  out  of  repair,  opened  and 
shut  in  a  moment,  aim  no  loss  of  silage.  This  door  can 
he  used  upon  any  silo. 

I  am  unable  to  figure  accurately  on  account  of  so 
many  local  conditions  one  cannot  safely  figure  upon, 
hut  should  say  this  brick  silo  would  cost  from  50  to  75 
per  cent  more  than  a  plank  stave  silo  of  pine.  I  find  it 
unwise  to  place  estimates  upon  work  of  this  kind,  he 
cause  men  vary  widely  in  their  ability  to  do  tilings,  and 
so  what  would  he  high  for  one  man  would  he  low  for 
another,  and  both  will  decry  one’s  judgment.  This  silo 
can  he  whitewashed  with  thin  Portland  cement  should 
any  small  cracks  appear  in  the  inside.  n.  K.  coon. 
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THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  TILE  DRAINING. 

Part  I. 

There  are  two  genera!  classes  of  land  requiring  nndcr- 
drainage,  and  there  are  few  farms  on  which  one  or  tl;c 
other  of  these  conditions  do  not  .occur.  There  arc  the 
“springy”  spots,  where  the  water  from  higher  ground 
comes  up  from  beneath,  as  well  as  by  the  surface.  They 
are  usually  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  would  not  be  if 
they  did  not  lie  surrounded  by  tillable  lands.  The  way 
to  go  at  these  spots  when  draining  them  is  to  cut  a 
ditch  between  the  wet  portions  and  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  and,  in  a  rainy  time,  to  watch  where  the  principal 
veins  come  to  the  surface  and  tap  them  with  drains. 
There  is  another  class  of  lands  whose  need  of  drainage 
is  not  so  obvious,  but  which,  nevertheless,  show  a 
wonderful  improvement  when  underlaid  with  tile.  They 
arc  the  flat  lands  where  the  water  has  no  easy  way  of 
getting  off.  They  are  regularly  cropped,  but  scarcely  a 
season  passes  but  that  the  crop  is  cut  short  by  adverse 
water  conditions.  The  soil  is  perhaps  of  a  close,  clayey 
nature,  through  which  water  movements  are  slow.  Sur¬ 
face  drainage  will  do  something  for  these  fields,  but  for 
their  complete  reclamation  the  means  must  be  applied 
whereby  the  water  level  can  be  kept  down,  and  an  ex¬ 
cessive  fall  of  rain  be  got  out  of  the  way  before  it  can 
do  injury  to  the  crops,  Such  soils  are  warmed  and 
ameliorated  by  a  system  of  under-drainage  and  by  im¬ 
provement  in  the  water  circulation;  not  only  is  the 
surplus  water  got  out  of  the  way  more  quickly,  but  in 
dry  times  more  moisture  will  move  towards  the  sur¬ 
face  where  the  plant  roots  may  get  it. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  those  lands  needing  under¬ 
drainage  possess  more  inherent  fertility 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  farm.  Less 
plant  food  has  been  taken  away  by  the  liar 
vest  removed.  Greater  deposits  of  mineral 
salts  occur  where  water  evaporates,  rather 
than  percolates  to  the  subsoil,  and  the  soil 
has  become  filled  with  vegetable  matter  by 
the  growth  and  decay  of  water-loving 
grasses  and  weeds. 

LOCATION  AND  SIZE  Ob'  TILE.  - 
No  one  can  tell  so  well  about  locating  the 
drains  as  the  farmer  who  has  cultivated  the 
place  and  is  familiar  with  the  various  fields 
and  their  behavior  as  to  the  water  supply. 

It  is  not  often  the  case  that  any  complete 
system  of  drainage  is  planned  and  executed 
at  once  by  the  farmer.  More  likely  lie  will 
start  by  deepening  some  open  ditch  and 
laying  a  line  of  tile  to  reclaim  some  wet 
place  which  it  is  almost  impracticable  to 
cultivate.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  this  beginning  will  be  so  signal  and 
gratifying  that  the  work  will  be  extended 
from  lime  t<>  time,  as  means  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  permit.  This  method  of  procedure  is 
all  right  provided  the  farmer  looks  forward 
to  it.  on  the  start  and  gets  the  assistance  of 
some  experienced  drainage  engineer  to  lay 
out  a  proper  system  and  to  begin  properly. 

The  line  of  tile  he  lays  in  the  wet  place 
will  be  the  main  of  the  future  system,  should 
be  straight  rather  than  follow  too  closely 
the  lay  of  the  ground,  and  should  be  laid 
with  larger  tile  than  what  immediate  needs  demand.  In 
general  for  farm  drainage  the  size  of  tile  in  the  mains 
should  be  four  inches,  and  laterals,  if  long,  2/<  to  three 
inches.  Short  laterals  and  the  upper  portions  of  long 
laterals  may  be  two  inches,  the  size  of  the  tile  always 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  surface  to  be  drained, 
and  the  fall  that  can  be  obtained.  It  is  sometimes  desir¬ 
able  to  drain  Hats  where  no  greater  fall  can  be  had  than 
l  inch  per  loo  feet,  and  in  such  a  case  no  smaller 
tile  should  be  laid  than  four-inch,  and  they  should  be 
put  down  with  the  greatest  care. 

DISTANCE  APART  AND  DEPTH.— This  is  a 
matter  which  does  not  admit  of  any  definite  answer, 
being  dependent  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil,  the  subsoil, 
the  slope  of  the  ground  and  rainfall.  In  clay  soils, 
through  which  the  water  moves  slowly,  it  is  generally 
recommended  to  lay  :t()  to  40  feet  apart,  and  at  a  depth 
of  three  feet.  This  distance  apart  may  be  increased  to 
too  or  150  feet  in  more  open  soils.  I  have  found  it  to 
work  well  in  practice  to  lay  the  drains  about  double  the 
distance  apart  that  is  usually  recommended.  It  meets 
with  the  approval  of  those  who  are  footing  the  bills,  and 
/  future  Jesuits  will  determine  the  advisability  of  put¬ 
ting  in  another  row  between.  The  benefits  resulting 
from  this  plan  are  proportionate  to  the  lessened  cost  of 
the  work,  and  a  little  more  so.  Drains  HO  feel  apart  in 
a  clay  soil  may  not  quickly  take  away  all  the  surplus 
water  lying  between,  but  the  general  water  level  will  be 
lowered  much  sooner  than  where  there  are  no  drains  at 
all,  and  a  subsequent  rain  will  be  disposed  of  more 
quickly  in  consequence.  In  recommending  depth  to  dig, 
those  who  write  on  the  subject  do  not  give  prominence 
enough  to  the  factor  of  subsoil.  It  is  quite  often  the  case 
that  at  a  depth  of  20  inches  to  two  feet  there  is  a  stratum 


of  impervious  clay  subsoil,  and  in  this  case  it  is  a  useless 
expense  to  make  the  ditch  three  to  four  feet  in  depth. 
Divide  this  depth  by  two  and  double  the  number  of  the 
drains,  and  results  will  be  better  and  expense  will  be 
less,  as  the  last  half  of  the  ditch  on  the  bottom  is  much 
more  expensive  to  dig  and  will  more  than  overbalance 
the  extra  number  of  tile  required.  In  speaking  of  depth 
of  the  ditch,  average  depth  is  always  meant,  and  the 
ditch  will  be  deeper  at  some  points  than  at  others.  The 
grade  line  should  be  always  straight,  a  point  which  is 
sometimes  neglected  by  the  “rule-of-thumb”  ditchers. 

GRANT  DAVIS. 


TEACHING  A  MAN  TO  MILK. 

What  la  the  host  way  to  teach  a  man  to  milk  ?  This  may 
I)e  a  comparatively  easy  matter  when  one  has  old,  quiet  and 
(trying-off  cows  for  him  to  practice  on,  but  as  I  am  situated 
I  only  have  one  good  Jersey  In  full  milk,  and  I  fear  the 
results  If  I  turn  him  loose  on  her.  j.  w.  FORD. 

Hrltlsh  Columbia. 

From  the  letter  one  would  perhaps  assume  that  the 
inquirer  did  not  know  how  to  milk  himself.  If  so  it 
will  be  a  little  difficult  to  teach  anyone  else,  but  if  lie 
knows  the  principle  nr  theory  Ihe  practice  will  soon 
make  perfect.  From  the  way  some  men  who  have  been 
milking  (?)  cows  for  years  go  at  il  one  would  be  led 
to  think  they  had  never  got  hold  of  the  theory.  Yank¬ 
ing  the  cow’s  teat  is  not  milking,  and  good  milkers  do 
not  pull  the  teats,  and  move  them  but  very  little.  The 
milk  works  down  into  the  teat  during  the  process  of 
milking,  and  a  little  muscle  known  as  the  sphincter 
contracts  and  stops  the  milk  from  running  out  of  its 
own  accord.  If  we  simply  took  hold  of  the  teat  and 


squeezed  it  instead  of  forcing  the  milk  out  we  should 
probably  force  it  back  up  into  the  udder,  and  this  is 
wliat  happens  usually  to  the  new  milker.  What  we 
want  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  milk  from  going  back  into 
the  udder,  and  force  it  into  the  pail.  In  milking  we 
grasp  the  teat  with  the  full  hand,  and  usually  the  thumb 
will  encircle  the  teat  and  he  just  above  the  forefinger. 
Then  we  close  on  the  teat  with  the  thumb  and  forefin¬ 
ger;  this  slops  the  milk  from  going  hack  into  the  udder, 
then  we  close  with  the  second,  third  and  little  fingers 
one  after  the  other,  and  as  the  forefinger  and  thumb 
prevented  the  milk  from  going  hack  and  the  pressure 
of  the  others  is  enough  to  force  the  milk  out  by  ex¬ 
panding  or  opening  the  muscle  at  the  bottom  of  the  teat, 
the  milk  flows  into  the  pail.  It  is  unnecessary  to  stick 
the  nails  into  the  teat,  as  so  many  do,  but  better  to  en¬ 
circle  all  possible  of  the  teat  with  the  fingers.  There 
are  really  two  motions  in  milking;  a  slight  up  and  down 
motion  that  brings  the  milk  from  the  udder  into  the 
teat,  and  this  doesn’t  mean  pulling  the  teat ;  then  the 
motion  of  contracting  in  order  the  fingers  that  forces 
the  milk  out  of  the  teat.  If  one  could  get  hold  of  one 
or  two  Small’s  calf  feeders  that  were  at  one  time  on 
the  market  the  man  could  practice  to  his  heart’s  con¬ 
tent,  and  could  get  milking  down  fine  without  drying 
up  the  cow  or  spoiling  her  disposition.  These  had  nip¬ 
ples  of  good  size,  and  working  on  similar  principle 
to  the  cow’s  teat.  We  should  rather  hesitate  to  let  a 
greenhorn  try  a  new  milch  cow,  as  they  are  not  apt  to 
milk  clean  or  quick  enough,  so  that  il  has  a  tendency 
to  dry  up  the  cow.  If  the  man  is  impatient  or  ill  tem¬ 
pered  he  may  demoralize  the  cow  before  he  learns  how 
to  milk  her.  The  poor  milker  may  he  blamed  for  many 
nervous  or  troublesome  cows.  h.  o.  m. 


AMERICAN  APPLE  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE. 

I'he  following  letter  from  the  Pomological  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  has  been  received: 

I  have  an  Inquiry  from  the  Conca  d’Oro-Chlnsso  Fruit 
Commission  and  Export  House,  Chlasso,  Switzerland,  for  a 
copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  League  of  Apple 
Consumers,  and  have  written  them  telling  them  I  tint  I  have 
asked  you  to  send  them  a  copy,  as  you  are  the  original 
charier  member  of  Hits  organization.  Address  Hoclela  Agru 
maria  della  Conca  d’Oro,  Chlasso,  Switzerland. 

.HU IN  T.  STINSON. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  tell  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
League.  Its  great  success  has  been  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  no  written  constitution  and  only  one  by 
law.  Six  years  ago  the  writer  entered  a  well-known 
restaurant.  He  was  “apple  hungry,"  and  called  for  a 
baked  apple  without  looking  at  the  bill  of  fare.  As  we 
remember  it,  about  the  following  dialogue  was  spoken: 

“We  ain’t  got  no  apple.” 

“What,  no  baked  apple?  I  thought  this  was  a  first- 
class  restaurant!” 

“Sorry,  Boss,  but  we  ain’t  got  no  apple!” 

Pretty  soon  the  manager  approached. 

“I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  food,”  be 
said. 

“I  am  fond  of  baked  apple- — T  prefer  it  to  pie  or  pud 
ding.  There  arc  others  who  want  it.  You  ought  to 
serve  apples.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  so.” 

A  few  days  later,  on  visiting  the  restaurant,  we  found 
this  line  written  on  the  bill  of  fare: 

Baked  Apples  and  Cream,  to  cents. 

The  dish  quickly  became  a  standard  one.  Hundreds 
Called  for  it,  and  before  long  plates  of  baked  apples  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  windows  as  an  advertisement. 

'The  success  o!  the  little  experiment  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  American  Apple  Con 
sumers’  League.  We  called  attention  to  it 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  asked  for  volunteers 
who  would  agree  to  call  for  apple  in  some 
form  when  eating  a  dinner  at  a  public  table. 
The  idea  took  well,  and  soon  hundreds  of 
people  were  “talking  apple.”  The  writer 
spoke  of  the  League  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society. 
The  members  found  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  find  a  baked  apple  at  a  Roches¬ 
ter  hotel.  They  “talked  apple,”  however, 
and  at  the  next  meal  the  apples  came  on 
piping  hot.  Before  this  League  was  started 
few,  if  any,  leaning  hotels  served  baked 
apple  for  breakfast.  Now  it  is  made  a  spe¬ 
cialty,  and  careful  investigation  proves  that 
the  majority  of  guests  prefer  a  good  apple 
to  an  orange,  This  serving  of  apples  is  (In¬ 
direct  result  of  the  constant  and  emphatic 
call  for  them  which  members  of  the  League 
have  made.  At  a  meeting  of  commercial 
travelers  this  idea  of  “talking  apple”  was 
suggested.  The  "knights  of  the  gripsack” 
saw  the  point  at  once,  and  they  have  proved 
worthy  members  of  the  League. 

No  constitution  of  the  League  has  ever 
been  necessary.  There  are  no  dues  or  as¬ 
sessments  ;  it  has  never  been  necessary  to 
hold  a  meeting.  'I  he  following  pledge  lias 
been  suggested : 

“/is  a  member  of  the  American  Apple  Consumers' 
League,  l  agree  to  eat,  during  the  season,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  two  good  apples  daily.  /  agree  that  apples  shall 
be  found  daily  on  my  own  table,  and  whenever  l  eat  a 
meal  at  any  public  table  l  agree  to  call  for  apple  in  some 
form.  Should  apple  be  missing  from  the  bill  of  fare 
I  will  do  my  best  to  show  the  landlord  that  it  is  to  liis 
best  interests  to  put  it  there!” 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  objects  of  the  American 
Apple  Consumers’  League  are  patriotic  and  business¬ 
like.  Ihe  apple  is  the  standard  American  fruit.  In¬ 
creased  consumption  not  only  brings  money  to  country 
districts,  brings  new  sections  of  country  into  profitable 
business,  but  reduces  competition  for  other  food  pro¬ 
ducers.  Good  apples  are  health  promoters,  and  an  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  lliis  fruit  will  surely  help  to 
keep  the  people  healthier  and  happier.  While  the  League 
has  already  accomplished  much,-  its  work  lias  hardly  be¬ 
gun,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child  who  loves  an 
apple  should  take  its  pledge  at  once.  There  is  a  vast 
field  for  the  League  among  our  80,000,000  people. 

When  the  idea  was  first  suggested  most  people  smiled, 
and  thought  it  a  good  joke.  The  joke  has  now  become 
a  very  serious  business,  for  this  persistent  calling  for 
apples  has  more  than  doubled  the  restaurant  trade  in 
this  city  alone.  It  is  now  becoming  fashionable  to  eat 
an  apple,  and  the  good  old  country  plan  of  bringing  up 
from  the  cellar  a  pan  or  basket  of  fruit  for  the  evening 
consumption  is  being  adopted  in  the  cities.  The  time 
seems  to  have  come  for  a  thorough  organization  of  the 
League  -with  officers  and  possibly  some  form  of  con¬ 
stitution  or  agreement.  The  writer  is  satisfied  with  act¬ 
ing  as  “Original  Charter  Member.”  He  will  leave  the 
organization  to  abler  hands. 


HYBRIDS  OF  ROSA  WICI IIJRAJANA  MUCH  REDUCED  IN  SIZE. 
Fig.  2411.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  558. 
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FARMERS  CLUB 

f  Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  I’ut  questions. on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Destroying  Sorrel. 

E.  P.  W.,  York,  Pa. — How  can  I  get  rid  of 
sorrel?  I  have  tried  digging  it  up.  but  it 
seems  to  grow  all  the  better. 

Ans. — Use  air-slaked  lime  at  the  rate  of 
25  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  work  it  well 
into  the  soil. 

A  Fertilizer  for  Corn. 

W.  D.  .S'.,  Rome,  A7.  Y. — Can  you  give  us 
any  information  in  regard  to  what  would  lie 
the  best  fertilizer  to  drop  on  corn  after  it  is 
up?  We  have  quite  a  quantity  of  South  Car¬ 
olina  rock  and  some  muriate  of  potash  which 
we  would  use,  or  we  would  buy  any  other  fer¬ 
tilizer  which  would  do  the  work. 

Ans. — The  potash  and  S.  C.  rock  con¬ 
tain  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  the 
corn  needs  nitrogen  also.  Dried  blood 
will  furnish  this.  A  mixture  of  300  pounds 
of  the  rock,  100  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
100  of  blood  scattered  around  the  corn  and 
cultivated  or  hoed  in  will  give  results. 
Nitrate  of  soda  would  furnish  nitrogen, 
but  for  corn  we  would  use  blood  or  high- 
grade  tankage,  as  these  substances  will 
continue  to  furnish  nitrogen  through  the 
season. 

Sweet  and  Sour  Cherries. 

G.  W.  II.,  Glenwood  Springs,  Col. — Will 
you  give  me  the  name  of  the  hardiest  sweet 
cuerry  aud  the  largest  sour  cherry? 

Ans.— The  Lambert  is  the  largest  of  all 
sweet  cherries,  and  is  perhaps  as  hardy  as 
any  variety  of  that  class.  1  he  1  artarian 
is  more  generally  grown  than  any  other 
and  is  quite  hardy,  although  none  of  the 
sweet  cherries  is  as  hardy  as  the  Morel- 
los  and  Amarelles,  which  are  all  sour. 
The  Carnation  and  llortense  are  both 
very  large  in  comparison  with  other  sour 
cherries,  but  not  equal  in  size  to  some  of 
the  sweet  varieties.  From  what  1  have 
seen  of  them  the  Carnation  has  been  the 
largest  of  the  two.  Both  belong  to  the 
Duke  type,  which  is  not  so  hardy  as  the 
Morello  and  Amarelle  type. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Weeds  in  Strawberries. 

C.  S.  It.,  Locuport,  A7.  Y. — I  have  an  acre, 
more  or  less,  of  strawberries.  I  wish  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ground  to  sow  to  spinach  this  Fall, 
say  in  September.  There  is  a  heavy  growth 
of  weeds  on  it,  big  weeds,  tall  weeds  and  lots 
of  them.  IIow  shall  I  rid  the  bed  of  the 
stuff,  mow  it  down,  draw  off  or  try  to  burn 
mem,  or  plow  them  under,  and  work  top  soil 
with  cultivator  until  seeding  time? 

Ans. — If  the  strawberry  patch  were 
mine  1  would  mow  down  the  weeds  at 
once,  and  haul  them  into  the  hog  yard ; 
plow  the  piece  deeply,  using  a  jointer  on 
the  plow,  harrow  thoroughly,  and  sow  one 
bushel  buckwheat  per  acre,  the  same  to  be 
plowed  under  when  in  full  bloom,  using  a 
chain  to  drag  the  buckwheat  in  the  furrow. 
If  the  plowing  is  well  done  two  harrow- 
ings  one  week  before  sowing  will  destroy 
all  annual  weeds,  and  most  of  the  peren¬ 
nials.  A  liberal  dressing  of  good  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  harrowed  in  just  before 
seeding  ought  to  give  a  good  crop  of 
spinach.  J.  J.,  JR. 

Wild  Mustard  and  Club  Root. 

C.  C.,  New  York. — Is  it  generally  known 
that  the  common  wild  mustard  is  susceptible 
to  club  root  same  as  cabbage?  In  weeding 
over  where  I  had  cabbage  last  year  I  found 
several  plants  of  mustard  which  showed  it 
plainly.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about 
the  plants,  as  they  were  in  flower  (which 
looks  bad  for  my  garden,  but  this  was  a  piece 
that  I  was  holding  back  for  late  corn  and  it 
got  away  from  me),  and  the  club  root  was 
unmistakable.  We  have  both  pests  here  very 
badly,  mustard  by  the  acre,  and  club  root 
also,  the  latter  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have 
no  success  with  any  of  the  cabbage  tribe, 
though  I  have  used  enough  lime  to  pretty 
nearly  turn  the  ground  to  mortar.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  liability  of  the  mustard  ought 
to  make  it  more  hated  than  ever.  There  is 
a  piece  of  about  seven  acres  across  the  road 
from  me  sown  to  clover  ( ?)  and  I  never  saw 
a  finer  stand  of  mustard  in  my  life ;  there 
must  be  tons  and  tons  of  it  and  the  whole 
field  Is  one  golden  mass. 

Ans. — Yes,  it  is  well  known  that  mus¬ 
tard  is’  troubled  with  club  root.  You 
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should  read  a  bulletin  on  this  subject  is¬ 
sued  by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  Brunswick.  The  mustard  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  family  as  the  cabbage. 
Wild  mustard  is  a  plant  to  make  any 
good  cabbage  grower  feel  hot.  Not  only  do 
weeds  scatter  seeds  in  our  cultivated 
ground  and  cause  work  and  loss,  but  with¬ 
out  doubt  some  of  them,  like  the  wild 
mustard,  nurse  and  carry  plant  diseases 
to  cultivated  crops. 

A  Sickly  Pear  Tree. 

G.  M.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Early  in  May  I 
planted  several  roses  and  other  things, 
among  them  a  pear  tree  about  five  feet  in 
height.  It  looked  healthy  and  has  several 
times  shown  green  buds  on  the  branches,  but 
in  a  day  or  two  they  die  off  and  never  come 
to  leaves.  It  is  planted  on  high  ground  of 
a  sandy  nature,  but  there  is  some  mason's 
and  builder's  refuse  iu  the  ground,  as  it  is 
in  the  garden  of  a  newly-built  house.  Every¬ 
thing  around  it  looks  healthy  and  doing 
well.  What  ails  it? 

Ans.— It  is  probable  that  the  pear  tree 
was  in  some  measure  injured  by  the  cold 
of  the  past  Winter,  or  by  freezing  or  dry¬ 
ing  of  its  roots  while  out  of  the  ground 
and  before  beino  planted.  As  all  else 
seems  to  be  growing  well  in  the  same  lo¬ 
cation  and  soil  there  must  be  something 
wrong  with  the  tree  in  question,  and  not 
with  its  treatment.  However,  it  may  live 
through  this  year,  and  next  year  grow 
very  well,  but  the  safer  plan  would  be  to 
set  a  new  tree.  H.  E.  v.  D. 

The  Value  of  Bat  Manure. 

A.  E.  H.,  Havana,  Cuba. — Is  there  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  bat  manure?  if  so.  where,  and  t lie 
price  per  ton? 

Ans. — Large  fertilizer  manufacturers 
will  often  buy  bat  manure.  It  is  used  for 
mixing  with  chemicals  to  make  high- 
grade  mixtures  for  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  price  will  depend  upon  the  analysis — 
chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  nitrogen  con¬ 
tained  in  the  manure.  Samples  of  bat 
manure  from  Cuba  have  shown  about 
seven  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  half  one  per 
cent  of  potash  and  five  per  cent  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  best  way  will  be  to 
send  samples  of  the  manure  to  the  large 
fertilizer  firms.  We  frequently  hear 
from  people  who  have  found  deposits  of 
this  manure  in  caves.  They  are  usually 
deceived  as  to  the  amount.  It  seems  to 
lie  in  large  heaps,  but  on  digging  a 
thin  layer  is  usually  found  on  a  rocky 
ledge. 

An  Orchard  of  Grafted  Apples 

IF.  T.  S.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. — If  I  was  the 
man  of  Hope  Farm  Notes  I  would  not  risk 
a  single  seedling  apple  tree  to  bear.  There 
might  be  one  chance  in,  say,  ten  thousand,  of 
an  acquisition,  but  even  that  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain.  Were  I  to  plant  another  orchard, 
which  a  man  in  his  seventies  but  rarely  does. 

I  would  graft,  or  see  it  done,  every  tree 
And  I  would  graft  to  fruit  with  a  local  rep¬ 
utation,  for  while  a  tree  agert  may  be  honest. 

I  fear  he  rarely  is.  Even  though  he  should 
be,  he  will  likely  coax  you  to  take  fruit  trees 
not  suited  to  your  locality.  I  have  planted 
in  bygone  times  Baldwin,  Greening,  Northern 
Spy  and  other  apples  with  a  fine  reputation, 
only  to  have  to  put  new  tops  on  them  after 
waiting  years  to  find  that  they  were  of  no 
good  in  our  locality.  Pretty  nearly  all  the 
apples  we  can  depend  upon  originated  in  our 
and  adjoining  counties.  Formerly  they  were 
l’ennocks,  and  Rambos,  and  Newtown  Pip¬ 
pins,  and  Calebs,  and  Collets.  Now  they  are 
Smith's  Cider,  Krauser,  Nottingham  Brown. 
Pyle’s  Winter  Blush,  Fallawater,  Smokehouse, 
Fanny,  not  your  York  State  Fanny,  but  one 
much  better,  originated  by  Dr.  Eshelman,  near 
Downingtown,  and  named  after  his  wife. 
This  selection  varies  all  the  way  from  ordi¬ 
nary  to  t lie  very  best,  but  all  good  bearers. 
Very  few  of  them  would  be  likely  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  other  States,  for  all  fruit  has  to 
be  selected  to  suit  a  region.  So,  if  I  was  in 
place  of  the  Hope  Farm  man  I  would  graft 
or  bud  every  blessed  seedling  just  as  fast  as 
1  could  find  time  to  do  it  with  varieties  I 
knew  I  could  rely  on. 

Ans, — The  Hope  Farm  man  says  be 
has  about  200  seedlings  of  Northern  Spy. 
He  expected  to  plant  them,  top-working 
all  but  one  limb,  which  was  to  be  left  to 
come  into  fruiting.  Of  course  it  would 
not  pay  to  let  the  entire  tree  remain  as  it 
is,  but  one  limb  can  be  left  to  see  what 
sort  of  fruit  it  will  make.  If  it  proves 
inferior,  as  is  most  likely,  it  will  not  take 
long  to  work  over  this  limb  into  something 
that  is  worth  while.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing 
to  watch  such  seedlings  develop.  A  man 


TO  years  old  should  not  hesitate  to  plant 
an  orchard.  In  what  way  can  he  better 
renew  his  youth  than  in  watching  vigorous 
young  trees  grow  to  bearing? 

Fertility  in  Cotton  Seed  Hulls. 

/•’.  II.  G.,  Chattanooga.  Tcnn. — There  are 
large  quantities  of  cotton-seed  hulls  sold  in 
this  section  for  feeding  purposes.  I  do  not 
fancy  them  much  as  cow  feed,  but  have  an 
idea  they  may  be  worth  something  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  I  have  hunted  through  ail  the  tables 
of  analysis  in  my  possession,  and  find  noth¬ 
ing  that  tells  me  how  much  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  potash  are  contained  in  cot¬ 
ton-seed  hulls.  Can  you  give  me  the  neces¬ 
sary  data? 

Ans. — The  following  analysis  was  made 
in  New  Jersey.  Comparison  is  made 

with  average  stable  manure : 

Pounds  in  one  ton. 

Nitrogen  Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 

Manure  .  10  0  !•’> 

Cotton-seed  hulls...  14  12 

While  the  hulls  contain  more  actual 
plant  food  than  the  manure  there  would 
be  no  comparison  in  the  results  obtained 
from  using  equal  quantities  of  each.  The 
plant  food  in  the  hulls  is  not  available. 
The  hulls  must  decay  before  they  can  feed 
plants.  They  are  useful  for  mulching  or 
mixing  with  manure,  but  too  slow  for  im¬ 
mediate  return. 

Some  Gardening  Questions. 

C.  C.,  Neic  York. — Is  there  any  reason  why 
I  shall  not  work  in  an  extra  top  dressing  be¬ 
tween  every  other  row  of  onions  and  about 
July  1  to  15  set  to  White  Plume  celery?  1 
made  my  onions  IS  inches  apart  when  I 
planted  them,  with  this  in  view,  making  the 
celery  come  every  three  feet  of  course.  Now 
the  man  who  brings  my  manure  says  the  cel¬ 
ery  will  not  do  well.  I  have  heard  of  its 
being  planted  between  sweet  corn,  and  as  the 
onions  ought  to  be  off  by  Hie  time  it  should 
be  hilled  why  not  do  it  this  way?  T  am  try¬ 
ing  to  make  every  inch  of  ground  count,  and 
have  no  other  room  except  between  sweet 
corn,  which  1  do  not  think  good,  as  some  of 
it  is  planted  late  and  would  not  be  off  in 
time  to  give  the  celery  a  fair  show. 

Ans. — You  can  grow  fair  celery  in  this 
way  by  providing  plenty  of  manure  and 
water.  It  is  not  best  to  crowd  vegetables 
in  this  way.  but  it  is  often  done  with  fair 
success.  Where  land  is  limited,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  small  garden,  it  is  often  desirable 
to  “double  up.”  We  have  potatoes  grow¬ 
ing  between  currant  bushes  and  sweet  corn 
in  the  rows  of  potatoes.  It  is  quite  com¬ 
mon  practice  to  grow  strawberries  and 
onions  or  peas  and  squashes  together.  Such 
combinations  often  give  fair  crops,  but  are 
never  equal  to  the  same  crops  when  grown 
separately.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  all 
crops  need  is  a  place  for  their  roots  and 
plenty  of  water  and  food,  no  matter  how 
closely  they  are  crowded.  1  hat  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  for  some  classes  of  plants  cannot 
grow  close  to  others  any  more  than  cer¬ 
tain  people  can  work  or  even  occupy  the 
same  home  with  others  whose  temper  and 
modps  r.f  life  are  opposed  to  them. 
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Plants 


Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  June,  if  planted  this  Summer. 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  lino  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  W  rite  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  ChestnutSt.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  t 


.  1  s  i 
FREE 

T  C  KEV1TT.  Atheula,  N.  J. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants  {WSnJKfti*. 

liist  free.  C.  A.  HALL- Oak  Hill.  N  Y- 

NEW  CROP 

Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

In  one  bushel  lots  or  by  carload;  any  quantity  to  suit 
you.  Special  prices.  Get  sample. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLIN’S,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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MSFFD 

AND  FLOWERuLL  \J 

Agricultural  Implements,  and  Poultry  Supplies. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

YOUNG  &  HALSTEAD.  2  and  4  Grand  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


rnn  OAI  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 
rUn  oALl  Cow  Peas.  $1.75  and  $2  per  bushel:  seed 

Sweet  Potatoes,  *1  Pe^OLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  new  crop,  borne 
grown.  R.  S  JOH\STON,  Box4.  Stockley.  Del. 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

For  Sale.— Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  with 
moss  in  baskets.  F.  O.  B.  here.  Write  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  15th. 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y 

CHOICE  CELERY  tSS  CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  only  #1  per  1,000.  All  good  sorts  ready 
in  July.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 

ONE  MILLION  CELERY  PLANTS. 

White  Plume.  Pink  Plume,  Golden  Self  Blanching, 
Golden  Heart,  Giant  Pascal.  Winter  Queen,  trans¬ 
planted  strong  plants.  $2  per  1.000;  field  gr  >wn  seed¬ 
lings,  $1  per  1.000  LUDVIG  MOSBaEK.  Onarga,  Ill. 

PCI  CDV  PLANTS.  Very  stocky,  with  large 
vCLClt  I  bushy  roots.  From  imported  seed. 
Golden  Self  Blanching,  White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal, 
Golden  Heart,  $1.50  per  1000;  90c.  per  500. 
g-\  a  BD  A  PLANTS,  80c.  per  1,000;  60c. 

UADDAUb  per  500 :  $6.50  5  000 ;  $6.50  10,000. 
Strong  plants.  Danish  Ballhead,  Surehead.  All  Sea¬ 
sons,  Stone  Mason,  Flat  Dutch. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  3,  Chester,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE. 

CHOICE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES. 

MALES.  #4  each ;  ONE  FEM  ALE,  #2.50. 

A.  W.  GRAHAM,  Portageville.  N.  Y. 

inni  C  DADQPIQ  —Buy  now  and  save  money. 
AiTLL  Drtnnc Lo i  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina, N.  Y. 

rnn  O  t|  C  — Ginseng  Garden  and  Fruit  Farm, 
rUn  uALLi  Selling  Ginseng  Cheap.  Write 
Chestnut  Grove  Ginseng  Farm,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  seedllngtr<es,(1.2 &3 

years  old . '  The  G.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co  I nc.)  Dcwitt.Ga 


r-  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
\r  accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
*r  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distn 

'bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

GRANULATED  LIME  for  FARMS 

Especially  prepared  to  drill  with  crop  same  as  phos 
phate.  Write  for  circular.  Address, 

C.  J.  YODER,  Grantsville,  Md. 


LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  »IN  1905. 

Home  ^ound  °'irl"adln? 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  specialty.  We  will  be  pieased  tocall  ad  see  you ion  this  matter, or 

call  at  our  Nurseries  and  see  our  sto-  k.  Our  Catalogue  matled  free.  V^tefoiit  t^ay. 
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METHOD  OF  KILLING  POULTRY. 

The  cut  on  page  554  shows  a  method 
used  by  practical  poultrymen  in  killing 
fowls  for  market.  The  head  is  held 
firmly  in  the  left  hand  and  the  bill  opened 
with  thumb  and  finger.  The  cut  is  made 
across  the  inside  of  throat  just  behind  the 
head,  severing  the  jugular  vein.  A  mo¬ 
ment  after  an  incision  is  made  through 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  striking  the  brain 
and  cutting  the  spinal  cord.  This  loosens 
the  feathers  so  that  many  of  them  may  be 
almost  brushed  off  if  the  work  is  done  at 
once.  Of  course  considerable  experience 
is  necessary  to  do  this  job  properly,  and 
no  one  should  attempt  it  until  he  has 
practiced  on  dead  fowls  and  studied  every 
detail  carefully. 


CARRYING  STRAWBERRIES  TO 
THIRD  SEASON. 

I  have  an  acre  of  Warfield  strawberries  fer¬ 
tilized  by  Brandywine  and  Wolverton,  which 
has  been  picked  twice.  The  stand  is  good, 
and  1  have  special  reasons  for  desiring  to 
make  it  do  its  best  another  year,  the  third 
year  of  bearing.  >\hat  shall  I  do  with  it? 

Michigan.  reader. 

I  have  just  finished  picking  for  the  third 
season  a  field  of  Wm.  Belt  strawberries 
that  has  yielded  100  bushels  per  acre,  and 
would  have  been  very  much  more  but 
from  the  fact  that  no  rain  fell  during  the 
entire  time  of  picking.  1  his  field  was 
thoroughly  cleaned  after  picking  the  sec¬ 
ond  crop  and  made  a  good  growth  be¬ 
cause  of  plenty  of  rain  afterward.  No 
fertilizer  was  applied,  but  they  were 
mulched  with  stable  manure  (horse  ma¬ 
nure)  at  the  beginning  of  Winter.  I 
would  recommend  your  reader  to  clean 
the  bed  and  apply  some  fertilizer  to  pro¬ 
duce  vigorous  growth  and  mulch  heavily 
for  Winter  protection.  Ordinarily  I  do 
not  think  it  pays  to  carry  beds  over  to  the 
third  season  without  a  special  reason  for 
SO  doing.  WALTER  F.  TABER. 

New  York. 

If  the  man  who  owns  the  acre  of  War- 
field  strawberries  is  able  to  make  his  bed 
yield  well  in  the  third  year  of  bearing  he 
will  solve  a  problem  many  farmers  have 
not  been  able  to  do.  We  have  a  bed  we 
are  going  to  treat  in  this  way :  Cultivate 
between  the  beds,  cutting  off  all  the  run¬ 
ners,  and  leaving  but  a  narrow  row  of 
plants.  These  we  hope  will  throw  out  new 
runners,  and  thus  renew  the  bed. 

THE  HITTINGER  FRUIT  CO. 

Massachusetts. 


NORTHERN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Early  Celery.— If  celery  is  wanted  for 
early  use,  such  varieties  as  White  Plume 
and  Golden  Self-blanching  are  preferable. 
Celery  being  a  gross  feeder  and  requiring 
plenty  of  water,  much  care  must  be  taken 
to  obtain  those  requirements.  The  old 
way  of  trenching  has  some  advantages,  as 
it  was  handy  to  shade  the  plants  after 
being  set  by  covering  the  trenches  with 
boards.  It  has  the  following  disadvan¬ 
tages;  We  often  found  the  ttenches  had 
caved  in  during  a  shower,  thus  covering 
up  the  plants.  Much  of  the  hoeing  had  to 
be  done  on  hands  and  knees;  besides  we 
were  planting  almost  too  close  to  the  sub¬ 
soil  for  the  best  development  of  the  plant. 
Now  the  new  way: 

After  clearing  off  a  piece  of  the  garden 
that  has  grown  a  crop  of  early  peas,  beans 
or  spinach,  manure  liberally,  cow  manure 
preferred.  Plow  or  dig  as  deep  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Harrow  thoroughly,  either  with  har¬ 
row  or  cultivator.  If  the  celery  is  wanted 
for  early  use  only,  rows  2l/z  feet  apart 
with  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows  is 
ample  room.  Marks  can  be  made  with  an 
ordinary  marker,  making  a  mark  about 
three  inches  deep.  Plants  will  revive 
quicker  if  set  towards  evening.  trans¬ 
planted  plants  will  stand  the  shock  much 
better  than  those  pulled  out  of  the  seed 
bed,  and  of  course  will  make  earlier  eat¬ 
ing.  If  transplanted  plants  cannot  be  had 
those  from  me  seed  bed  will  do  much  bet¬ 
ter  if  the  tap  root  is  pinched  off.  An  ap¬ 
plication  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  some  good 
commercial  fertilizer  to  the  soil  at  the 
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first  hoeing  will  help  wonderfully.  Cul¬ 
tivate  often,  keeping  the  ground  level.  I 
shall  have  more  to  say  later  in  the  month. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  for  main 
crop  should  be  set  now.  With  the  long 
list  of  varieties  of  cabbage  found  in  the 
catalogues  one  is  at  loss  what  to  plant, 
especially  if  for  our  home  use.  The  little 
Winnigstadt  is  a  favorite  with  many,  but 
has  a  tendency  to  mature  early  and  burst. 
The  Danish  Ball  for  late  is  fast  taking  its 
place.  The  coarser  varieties  are  all  right 
for  kraut.  For  boiling  there  is  nothing 
quite  equal  to  the  Savoy;  for  slicing  raw 
the  Rock  Red  looks  the  best.  An  old  gar¬ 
dener  once  gave  me  this  recipe  for  grow¬ 
ing  cabbage :  “First  you  must  be  Dutch ; 
second,  you  must  have  good  soil  with 
plenty  of  manure,  and  never  allow  the  soil 
to  bake  in  the  cabbage  patch,  which  means 
frequent  hoeing.”  Early  cauliflower  that 
is  beginning  to  head  should  have  atten¬ 
tion;  to  keep  the  curds  white  they  should 
be  covered  by  drawing  the  leaves  together 
and  tying  loosely,  or  better  yet,  drawing 
the  leaves  together  and  slipping  a  rubber 
band  around  them.  The  later  crop,  hav¬ 
ing  more  leaves,  can  be  protected  by 
breaking  a  few  leaves  over  the  curds. 
Cabbage  wants  plenty  of  water;  cauli¬ 
flower  wants  more. 

Kohl  Rabi. — It  has  always  seemed 
queer  to  me  that  the  American  people 
prefer  the  turnip  instead  of  the  kohl  rabi. 
This  is  as  easily  grown  as  a  cabbage  seed; 
can  be  sown  in  May  in  rows  18  inches 
apart  and  thinned  to  stand  10  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  or  the  plants  can  be  set  at  this 
time  at  the  same  distance  apart.  The  bulb 
is  in  the  proper  condition  to  cook  when 
you  can  easily  pierce  the  skin  with  the 
thumb  nail. 

Radishes. — Such  varieties  as  Chartier 
White  Strasburg  can  be  sown  now.  Avoid 
sowing  the  same  ground  tliat  has  grown 
a  crop  of  cabbage,  turnips  or  radish  the 
present  season.  john  jeannin,  jr. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  FOR  GRAPES. 

Grape  growers  in  this  Keuka  Lake  re¬ 
gion  do  not  practice  Summer  pruning  in 
their  commercial  vineyards.  The  price  of 
grapes  will  not  warrant  the  fancy  touches. 
In  a  few  instances,  where  fruit  is  grown 
for  exhibition  at  fairs,  I  have  known  it 
to  be  done.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  sets  all 
canes  that  carry  no  clusters  are  taken  off, 
and  also  the  laterals  or  side  shoots  that 
branch  from  the  new  growth.  When  the 
grapes  are  half  grown  the  canes  that  carry 
the  fruit  are  cut  back,  leaving  only  three 
or  four  feet  of  growth  on  each  cane. 

Penn  Yan.  N.  Y.  E-  c.  G. 

With  regard  to  the  Summer  pruning  o'' 
grapes,  it  is  my  observation  and  experi¬ 
ence  that  Summer  pruning  is  undesirable 
as  a  rule.  If  the  grapes  make  too  much 
wood  and  cover  up  the  fruit  in  such  a 
way  as  to  interfere  seriously  with  its  rip¬ 
ening,  then  a  certain  amount  of  Summer 
pruning  is  proper.  My  rule  is,  however, 
never  to  do  Summer  pruning  unless  nec¬ 
essary,  and  never  do  more  than  the  neces¬ 
sity  requires.  In  general  it  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  Summer  pruning  weakens  the 
vine.  The  Summer  growth  of  the  grape¬ 
vine  helps  to  feed  the  root  and  strengthen 
the  whole  plant.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

We  have  a  vineyard  of  10  acres  in  good 
condition  which  has  been  in  bearing  near¬ 
ly  10  years,  and  produces  crops  as  good 
or  better  than  the  average.  The  only 
Summer  pruning  it  has  had  has  been  the 
removal  of  all  new  wood  formed  on  the 
stock  between  the  ground  and  the  lower 
wire.  The  removal  of  this  young  growth 
is  customary  throughout  the  Chautauqua 
grape  belt,  and  is  called  “suckering.”  It 
is  removed  for  the  sake  of  easier  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  because  we  would  cut  them  out 
in  our  Winter  pruning.  Our  soil  in  this 
section  is  such  that  it  seems  necessary  for 
the  vines  to  be  allowed  to  produce  a  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  or  our  vines  will  produce  too 
much  wood.  Commercially  I  do  not  think 
Summer  pruning  will  be  of  any  value  un¬ 
less  on  a  very  small  scale,  although  with 


only  a  few  vines  in  a  later  latitude  it 
might  pay  to  cut  out  all  new  wood  not 
bearing  fruit.  I  would  cut  this  out  about 
a  month  before  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 
It  might  increase  the  size  of  berry  and 
cause  the  wood  to  mature  earlier  so  as  to 
Winter  in  better  condition.  j.  t.  m. 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

The  cultivation  of  commercial  grape¬ 
growing  throughout  this  grape  belt  has 
undergone  many  changes  in  the  last  five 
years;  experience,  improved  tools  and  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  have  brought  this  about. 
At  present  the  practice  is  to  commence 
about  June  6  to  horse-hoe  the  vines  and 
push  the  work  as  fast  as  possible  to  finish 
the  work  within  eight  days,  because  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  the  pupae  of  the  Grape  root- 
worm  is  coming  near  the  surface,  and  by 
breaking  their  earth  cells  we  are  enabled 
to  destroy  from  75  to  80  per  cent.  After 
the  horse-hoeing  is  done  we  follow  with 
hand  hoe  and  dress  around  the  grape¬ 
vines  and  posts  the  few  weeds  that  arc- 
left  by  the  horse-hoe.  At  the  same  time 
all  the  sprouts  below  the  first  wire  and 
suckers  at  the  base  of  the  vine  are  pulled 
off.  This  is  all  the  Summer  pruning  that 
the  grapevines  in  Chautauqua  grape  belt 
receive,  and  is  the  universal  method.  It 
is  done  because  it  facilitates  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  air  current  below  the  grapevines 
throughout  the  whole  vineyard,  and  prac¬ 
tice  has  shown  that  it  prevents  to  a  great 
extent  mildew  and  anthracnose.  g.  s. 

Westfield,  N.  Y. 

The  Potato  Beetle. — Our  data  upon  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  Potato  beetle  are  not 
by  any  means  complete.  A  good  part  of  my 
life  was  spent  in  the  original  home  of  this 
pest,  and  while  in  that  country  I  used  to  note 
its  relative  abundance  from  year  to  year.  It 
aiways  seemed  to  me  that  the  cannibal  and 
parasitic  enemies  of  the  beetle  are  more  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  determining  its  abundance 
than  the  A'inter  conditions.  It  was  not  un¬ 
common  for  the  pest  to  be  held  in  check  by 
its  insect  enemies  alone.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  following  the  severe  Winter  of  1898  and 
1899,  the  Potato  beetle  was  very  abundant 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  farm,  and  did  much 
damage  to  potato  foliage  and  exposed  tubers. 
Likewise  the  Shot-hole  borer  and  melon  in¬ 
sects  were  very  abundant  and  destructive,  as 
they  are  this  year,  The  destructiveness  of 
these  pests  at  that  season  has  led  me  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  prolonged  severe  Winter  is  not 
necessarily  fatal  to  them.  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  an  extremely  cold  Winter  greatly 
reduces  the  numbers  of  various  scale  insects 
and  the  Cranberry  moth,  but  how  much  evi 
dence  there  is  to  support  this  belief  I  cannot 
say.  P.  J.  PARROTT. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


CREOLE  W9LL 


The  greatest  tty  repellant  ever  known.  Spray 
lightly  morning  and  noon  and  the  work  isdone. 
Spray  Creole  in  stables  and  flies,  fleas,  lice  and  dis¬ 
ease  germs  will  disappear.  Creole  is  healing  to  cuts 
and  sores  and  will  not  gum  or  discolor  the  hair,  hut 
leaves  a  soft,  glossy  coat.  1  gal.  contains  over  1,000 
applications.  Price  *1  per  bottle,  delivered  In  U.  8. 
or  Canada.  1  gal.,  *3.25;  5  gals,  or  more,  t3  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Sprayers,  #1.  Sponge  may  be  used  but  sprayer 
saves  material  and  does  better  work.  Cash,  express 
or  postoffice  order  must  accompany  all  orders  to 
recieve  attention.  No  agents.  Goods  sold  direct 
from  factory. 


Lawton  Mfg.  Co.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


University  College  of  Medicine. 

Medici  ne  —  Dentistry  —  Pharmacy .  Superior 
Clinics.  Our  own  Hospital.  Modern  Laboratories. 
Complete  equipment.  Accredited  by  N.  Y.  Regents. 
Mild  climate.  For  112  page  catalogue,  address 

WILLIAM  R.  MILLER  .Proctor,  Richmond,  Va 


o  1 1  A  pc;  feet  steel  frame  silo  with  guar- 

OII«VO  anteod  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $18  37.  8p  cia,  terms  to  Farmer's  Cluos 
A  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


Southwick 

Two  Horse  Full  Circle  . 

BALING  PRESSES 

make  the  solid  compact  bales 

that  fill  cars  and  save  freight.  jt  f  <j 

Capacity  opening  is 

Guaranteed  .A/*  almost  double 

12  to  18  .jSRxjEJq,  the  size  of  others, 

tons  a  Lovr  bridge — 7  inches 

day.  y  high — for  horses  to  step 

over.  Strong,  safe,  light. 
Adapted  to  bank  barns.  10 
Sizes  and  Styles,  Horse  and  Steam 
yaMy  Power,  Wood  or  Steel  Construction. 

W^sandwich  mfg.  CO., 

157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  HI. 


Fearless 
I  Threshers. 

tag  tingle  firmer  orl 

»*veral  neighbors.  With^ _ _ 

craLd  power  It's  all  Indoor*. 

Suitable  for  either  hone  power  or  engine.  Threshes  and 
cJesns  perfectly.  Run*  eajy.  Also  Hone  Powen,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Cutten,  Wood  Saws,  Silo*,  etc.  Send  for 
catalogue. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Cobleskill,  N.  V. 


Seeds  for  Summer 
and  Fall  Planting 

Vetches,  Millet,  Crimson  Clover,  Cow  Peso,  &c. 
Write  for  prices;  also  ask  for  a  copy  of  our  Mid¬ 
summer  Catalogue  of  Strawberry  Plants. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  '‘C4  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

3:.  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

to  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St. ,  Montreal,  P. 

10  Nrrtb  -Uh  St  ,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Teniente-Hey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


HEXSSs 


No  Trace  of  Disease 

any  one  of  the  three  years,  1901,  1902  or  1903  at  or  follow¬ 
ing  th  International  Live  Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago. 
Is  it  remarkable  ?  If  you  saw  the  shows  you  know  the 
countless  thousando  in  value  assembled.  There  was 
anxiety  among  breeders.  T'  ey  had  to  be  assured  against 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  The  management  met 
the  demand  each  year  by  disinfecting  with  famous 

ZENOLEUM 

Zenoleum  exclusively.  That’s  high,  reliable  testimony.  Do  you  use 
1  Zenoleum?  It  destroys  disease  germs,  avoids  contagion,  cures  scab, 
cholera  and  skin  diseases,  kills  lice,  ^  removes  stomach  and  intestinal 
worms,  establishes  and  maintains  for  live  stock  ideal  sanitary  conditions. 

“The  Great  Coal  Tar  Carbolic  Disinfectant  Dip.” 

Sample  gallon  of  Zenoleum  $1.50,  express  prepaid.  5  gallons  $6.25, 
freight  prepaid.  If  you  breed  live  stock  you  should  learn  what  Zenoleum 
will  do  for  you.  Ask  for  free  Zenoleum  handbooks.  \  etennary  Ad' 
viser"  and  “Piggie’s  Troubles.”  A  postal  will  bring  them. 

lZenner  Disinfectant  Co.,  100  Bates  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Breeding  Wild  Roses. — In  working  for 
hardy  garden  roses  with  blooms  compar¬ 
able  to  the  greenhouse  kinds  it  seems  nec¬ 
essary  to  use  species  of  good  constitution 
that  have  been  little  cultivated  until  very 


European  origin,  and  Sir  Thomas  Upton,  hybrids  we  nave  grown  are  always  muddy 
a  product  of  the  Rural  Grounds’  experi-  purples,  though  many  white  and  light 
ments.  Naturally  we  consider  the  latter  roses  were  used  for  pollenizers.  Rosa 
the  best  of  all.  It  is  very  double,  pure  nitida,  however,  when  fertilized  with  a 
white,  exceedingly  fragrant,  a  good  grower  Rugosa,  produces  a  handsome  and  profuse 
and  profuse  in  bloom.  Among  the  colored  blooming  hybrid  bearing  large  fruits  that 
varieties  Agnes  Emily  Carman  takes  a  endure  in  full  beauty  until  late  September, 
high  place.  As  all  R.  N.-Y.  readers  know  The  Purple-leaved  rose.  R.  ferruginea,  has 
it  was  raised  by  the  late  E.  S.  Carman  at  given  us  some  interesting  hybrids.  When 
River  Edge,  N.  J.  It  has  superb  foliage,  Magna  Charta  was  used  the  result  in  one 
the  blooms  are  large,  quite  double  and  instance  was  a  thornless  plant  bearing  the 
brilliant  crimson  in  color.  It  is  difficult  most  perfectly  formed  shell  pink  miniature 
to  propagate,  but  has  no  other  defects,  double  roses  imaginable.  The  plant  is 


recent  times.  By  hybridizing  these  with  Z  "  7"  r  i  n  w  •  ,  7  IUdS,e '  ine  Plant  13 

the  best  of  the  decorative  and  ever-bloom-  “  ,Frfede.nck  WOT,h  'S  °“r  ^  -"d  vtgorous,  but  difficult  of  propa- 

. _ .  „  .  estimation  the  best  of  rosy  crimson  Rugosa  gation.  The  foliage  and  young  growth  are 


ing  varieties  we  may  hope  to  get  an  occa¬ 
sional  seedling  of  real  merit,  combining  to 
some  extent  the  vigor  and  hardiness  of 
the  wild  species  with  the  brilliant  and 
highly-finished  blooms  of  the  cultivated 
variety.  If  the  hardy  parent  also  has  an 
attractive  flower — Crimson  Rambler,  fol¬ 


ly  is  Conrad  Ferdinand  Meyer,  silvery 

.  J  ,  rose  in  color.  The  blooms  are  finely 

ms  ance  we  die  i  ^c  >  to  get  more  showy  formecj  and  borne  with  great  freedom. 

The  last  two  are  of  German  origin.  New 


liage  and  young  growth  are 
hybrids.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and  bright  purple  in  Spring,  but  change  to 
finely  finished,  while  the  habit  and  foliage  green  as  Summer  heat  approaches.  Sev- 
are  at  all  times  imposing.  Our  plant  is  era!  other  species  are  being  used  in  our 
now  11  years  old.  and  increases  in  beauty  breeding  experiments.  The  field  for  such 
each  season.  A  very  attractive  new  varie-  work  is  illimitable,  but  the  returns  are  at 


times  far  from  encouraging. 


W.  V.  F. 


immediate  results,  but  as  each  species  will 
to  a  certain  extent  impress  its  individual¬ 
ity  in  foliage,  habit  or  stature,  if  not  in 
bloom,  upon  its  offspring,  it  is  well  to 
work  over  as  wide  range  as  possible.  As 
few  species  are  reliably  hardy  in  exposed 
situations  at  the  northern  limits  of  culti¬ 
vation,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  create 
new  kinds  having  all  the  required  virtues, 
but  some  superior  forms  may  be  expected 
if  enough  cross-bred  seedlings  are  grown. 
We  have  raised  thousands  of  rose  hybrids, 
mostly  with  wild  species,  on  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  have  been  favored  with  a 
few  splendid  “breaks”  among  the  great 
mass  of  mongrels,  only  fit  for  the  dump 
heap.  Indeed  we  regard  a  strong  mattock 
to  grub  out  99  per  cent  of  the  seedlings 
as  soon  as  they  bloom  an  indispensable 
tool  for  the  rose-breeder.  He  will  be  sin¬ 
gularly  fortunate  if  the  remainder  does 
not  need  just  as  thorough  culling  by  the 
time  they  develop  their  full  characters. 
This  paucity  of  result  need  not  discourage 
rose  cranks  from  their  search  for  the  ideal. 
There  are  already  innumerable  varieties 
of  merit  in  many  special  features,  and  new 
kinds  cannot  gain  attention  unless  they 
are  distinctly  better  than  their  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  limit  of  beauty  and  usefulness 
is  not  likely  to  be  reached.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  room  for  something  really  new  and 
superior. 

The  Best  Species  to  Use. — The  Rural 


Century  is  a  very  distinct  Rugosa  hybrid, 
producing  large  clusters  of  white  and  pink 
blooms,  large  and  very  double.  They  are 
highly  perfumed  with  the  true  wild  rose 
fragrance.  New  Century  resulted  from 
crossing  the  ever-blooming  Polyantha 
rose,  Clothilde  Soupert,  with  the  White 
Rugosa,  and  like  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  was 
produced  on  the  Rural  Grounds.  Both 
have  a  long  blooming  season,  the  new 
growths  being  crowned  with  flower  clus¬ 
ters  throughout  the  Summer.  We  have 
now  under  way  a  strain  of  Rugosas  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  brilliancy  of  coloring  pro¬ 
duced  by  using  pollen  of  Victor  Hugo, 
Paul's  Single  Scarlet,  Liberty  and  Gruss 
an  Teplitz  on  a  Rugosa  seedling  selected 
for  the  substance  of  its  petals  and  purity 
of  its  rosy-crimson  coloring.  Double  and 
single  blooms  of  most  intense  crimson- 
scarlet  are  found  among  the  progeny, 
with  other  desirable  characters  not  usual 
with  direct  hybrids  of  this  species.  The 
Rugosa  roses  are  the  only  ones  really  de¬ 
sirable  for  hedges  or  woodland  planting. 
Their  hardiness,  vigor,  neat  habit  and 
beauty  of  foliage,  flowers  and  fruit  fit 
them  perfectly  for  these  uses,  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  plant  the  choice  varieties  above 
mentioned  in  out-of-the-way  places.  They 
will  survive,  it  is  true,  where  other  roses 
die  out,  but  to  enjoy  their  full  beauty  they 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Farm  Wagon  only  #21.95. 

In  order  to  Introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Quincy  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Fanner’s  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches  high, 
fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch  tire, 
and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through¬ 
out,  and  really  costs  but  a  trlflo  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year. 
Catalogue  E,  giving  a  full  description  will  bo  mailed 
upon  application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  Ill.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at  low 
prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit  uny  axle. 


should  be  planted  in  deep  rich  soil  and 
Grounds  workers  have  tried  many  species  affordcd  the  best  attention.  The  great 

possibilities  of  the  Rugosas  will  be  a 


during  their  prolonged  experiments. 
Everything  procurable  that  has  stamina 
enough  to  promise  vigorous  crosses  has 
been  tested,  some  for  many  successive 
years.  The  best  immediate  results  come 
from  the  trailing  Japan  rose,  Rosa  Wichu- 


revelation  to  those  giving  them  a  fair 
chance. 

Other  Wild  Roses. — Some  beautiful 
hybrids  have  been  raised  from  the  Eglan- 
raiana.  This  distinct  species  does  not  tine  or  sweetbrier  rose,  R.  rubiginosa,  and 
possess  a  flower  more  imposing  than  a  are  now  i]1  commerce  as  Lord  Penzance’s 
white  field  daisy  in  its  natural  state,  but  triers.  We  have  expended  much  effort  on 
is  so  readily  influenced  by  foreign  pollen  class,  but  so  far  nothing  has  turned 

that  its  hybrids  may  be  made  to  imitate  UP  that  greatly  exceeds  the  best  of  the 
in  flower  those  of  most  other  strains.  named  kinds.  Some  of  the  late  seedlings 

Fig.  243,  page  555,  shows  blooms  from  show  niore  warmth  of  coIor  than  the  Pen- 


Wichuraiana  crossed  with  Tea  and  China 
roses,  much  reduced  in  size.  The  colors 
vary  from  white  and  light  yellow  to  the 
deepest  crimson,  through  every  imaginable 
shade  of  blush  pink,  rose  and  carmine, 


zance  briers,  but  no  distinct  break  has  oc¬ 
curred.  Penzance  briers  are  very  decora¬ 
tive  for  permanent  shrubberies,  being 
beautiful  in  flower  and  fruit,  while  retain¬ 
ing  much  of  the  delightful  sweetbrier  fra- 


FROM  OUR  (Oft  5ft 

FACTORY?  4?  O  — 


BUGGIES, yROM  OUR 


Established  1883. 
Output.  30,000. 


Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
on  Buggies,  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles.  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 
Save  Middlemans  Profit. 
ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO. 

416  E.  Court  St. ,  Cincinnati.  0. 


Standard  for  13  Years. 

The  pioneer  prepared  HOOFING.  Outlasts  metal  or 
shingles.  Any  one  can  apply  it.  Contains  no  tar. 
Will  not  melt.  Fire-resisting.  Send  for  Booklet  K. 
MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 

Guaranteed  to  the  user.  Built  to 
suit  your  particular  needs  at  re¬ 
markably  low  prices.  Also 
manufactures.  Corrugated  Iron 
and  steel  roofing, etc.  W rite  for  prices  to-day. 
81DGB  BEOS.  IEOH  EOOFIHG  CO,  35  (talge  St,  _inderson,  Ind. 


and  the  habit  from  tall  bushes  to  rampant  Srance  in  die  young  foliage. 

climbers  and  tiaileis,  glowing  nearly  30  Rosa  Setigera,  the  Michigan  or  Prairie 
feel  in  one  season.  Many  Wiclniraiana  r0SGj  does  not  seem  inclined  to  continue 
hybrids  have  already  been  introduced,  and  the  desirable  qualities  of  variation  that 
no  more  should  be  disseminated  unless  produced  Prairie  Quceni  Baltimore  Belle 
they  are  of  supreme  merit.  and  Gem  of  the  Prairie  a  generation  ago. 

Rosa  rugosa,  particularly  the  variety  We  have  grown  many  hundreds  of  hy- 
Regeliana,  from  Siberia,  has  yielded  many  brids  of  this  very  hardy  species  with  vari- 
fine  hybrids.  The  beautiful  lustrous  fol-  ous  choice  garden  sorts.  We  get  some 
iage  has  been  retained,  and  in  some  in-  large  and  striking  double  flowers,  but  the 
stances  increased  in  effectiveness,  the  flow-  foliage  is  scanty  and  the  growth  far  from 
ers  have  been  doubled  to  the  last  extreme,  vigorous.  With  R.  Wiclniraiana  the  Mich¬ 
aud  the  objectionable  purplish  crimson  of  igan  rose  gives  a  rampant  growing 
the  type  replaced  by. pure  tints  ranging  climber  bearing  clouds  of  light  pink  sin- 
from  lightest  silvery  rose  to  rich  crimsons,  gle  blooms.  Other  western  wild  roses, 
with  all  the  fire  and  brilliancy  of  the  such  as  R.  Fendleri,  R.  Sayi  and  R.  Ar- 
choicest  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  By  using  the  kansana  have  been  crossed  on  the  Rural 
White-flowered  Rugosa  we  get  finely  Grounds  with  various  garden  roses,  but 
formed  double  flowers  of  pure  white,  so  far  have  not  yielded  anything  of  special 
cream  and  blush  shades.  Several  excellent  interest.  Our  eastern  species,  R.  luclda 
hybrid  Rugosas  arc  now  in  commerce,  and  and  R.  Carolina,  lose  all  distinctive  char- 
new  ones  are  Drought  forward  each  sea-  acter  when  crossed  with  other  species  or 
son.  'ine  best  whites  are  Mine.  Georges  garden  varieties,  and  gain  nothing  to  com- 
Bruant  and  Blanc  Double  de  Courbet  of  pensate  the  grower.  The  colors  of  the 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  •*  Monarch” 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Kesults. 
Catalogue  free. 

MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 

41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

I00MER  &  BOSCHERT 
,  PRESS  CO., 

118  ffeit  St,  ' 

MIUCBB1,  B.  X. 


Soft  Water 

and  any  one  of  a  dozen  good 
soaps  will  keep  the  person 
clean.  But  for  shaving  it’s  a 
different  matter.  There’s  only 
one  shaving  soap  that  quickly 
softens  the  beard  and  leaves 
the  face  right,  and  that’s 

Williams’ 
Shaving  Soap. 

Nothing  to  equal  its 
thick,  creamy  lather. 

“The  only  soap  fit  for 
the  fatce.” 
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Sold  Throughout  the  World. 

FREE 

A  trial  tablet  if  you 
mention  this  paper  and 
send  a  2c  stamp  to  pay 
postage. 

Address, 

/  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co., 
j  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


/ 
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potato 


and 


BLIGHT.  BOXAL  kills  both. 
Dust  on  or  spray  on.  Book  free. 
BOWKER  INSECTICIDE  CO, 
N.  Y,  Boston  &  Cincinnati. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Thissoapisa  Fertilizeras  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  5h-lb.  kegs. $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs, $4.50;  half  barrel, 
2701b, 3J4cper  lb;  barrel.4251b,3)4c.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ONE 

MAN'S  PAY  SAVED 

Where  three  men  were  for¬ 
merly  needed  to  gather  and  pack 
fruits  and  vegetables,  only  two  are 
now  requirod  when  our  ventilated 

BUSHEL  CRATES 

are  employed.  They  keep  fruit  in  bet- 
torcondition.  These  crates  are  strong, 
staunch,  durable,  neat,  clean  and  con¬ 
venient.  No.  1  Crate  is  extra  heavy 
and  costs  lie.  No.  2  Crate  is 
medium  heavy  and 
costs  9c.  We  send 
booklet  20,  free. 
GENEVA  COOP 
ERAGE  CO. 

GENEVA 

ohio 


*K(S.15  Buys  the  Best 

ALL-RUBBER  CLOTH-LINED  TOP. 

that  was  ever  offered  at 
this  price.  It's  a  fine 
top  and  will  be  just  In 
placo  on  your  buggy. 
'The  cover  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  rubber. 
The  above  price  in¬ 
cludes  both  side  and 
back  curtains,  also 
shifting  rail.  When  or¬ 
dering  give  the  extreme 
length  of  seat  on  top. 
For  $1  wo  wl  11  ship  any¬ 
where  O.  O.  II.  with 
privilege  of  examination.  Can  be  returned  with  all 
charges  paid  by  us  If  not  as  represented  and  the  best 
bargain  you  ever  saw. 

FREE:  Our  Bargain  Sheet  No.  10. 

Just  out  and  filled  with  unmistakable  bargains.  It’s 
valuable  and  you  should  have  It  Free!  Writeto-day. 

0.  A.  BQTTGER  &  C0„  21  Bright  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

EXTENSION  AXLE  NUTS 

Cure  wabbles  and  make  old  buggies  run 
like  new.  Quick  sellers;  very  profitable. 
Agents  Wanted.  Also  hub  covers  or 
sand  boxes  Address, 

Hardware  Specialty  Co.,  Box  43.  Pontiac,  Mich. 


In¬ 
cludes 
both  Side 
and  Back 
Curtains 


SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER 


The  Latest  and  Best  FRUIT 
PICKER  on  the  market 
No  Bruising  of  Fruit. 

No  Breaking  of  Branches. 

No  Hanger  to  Fife  or  Limb. 


Better  Fruit  for  the  Market 
Better  Prices  for  the  Pro¬ 
ducer. 

Cheap  in  Price  and  Simple  in 
Construction. 


Order  one  by  Mail  at  once,  to  insure  delivery  in  time  for  crop. 

Price,  $2.50. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  NONE  OTHERS  NEED  APPLY. 

Pat.  Granted.  YOU  HAVE  WAITED  LONG.  HERE  IT  IS. 

Address,  SAFETY  FRUIT  PICKER  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Having  Notes. — Hay  making  was  slow  the 
first  week  in  July,  as  the  weather  turned  wet 
and  sticky.  We  began  cutting  Monday,  and 
prepared  to  cut  half  a  day  and  haul  half, 
right  through  the  week.  On  Wednesday  it 
began  to  rain.  We  were  caught  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  lot  of  hay  on  the  ground.  The  wind 
and  sun  combined  for  a  while  on  Thursday 
to  permit  us  to  rake  it  and  haul  part  in — 
then  the  rain  began  again.  We  threw  it  into 
good-sized  cocks,  made  as  well  as  we  could 
to  shed  water,  and  let  it  rain.  It  was  hard 
to  see  this  fine  grass  out  in  such  a  downpour, 
but  Charlie  and  I  tried  to  remember  that  we 
always  did  like  a  stew  better  than  a  plain 
roast.  Friday  blew  fair  again  and  the  cocks 
were  thrown  open.  There  was  not  much  dam¬ 
age,  for  we  had  put  long  straight  hay  on  top, 
and  the  water  had  followed  the  stems  so  that 
it  dropped  on  the  ground.  I  have  seen  hay 
cocked  in  such  a  way  that  these  long  stems 
were  rolled  up,  so  that  they  led  the  water 
right  to  the  center  of  the  cock.  We  got  it  in 
on  Saturday — a  little  discolored,  but  still  in 
fair  condition.  Our  best  hay  and  the  oats 
and  peas  are  si  ill  standing.  Except  for  the 
weather  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  handle  such 
a  crop  as  we  have  this  year.  The  farm  never 
produced  more  grass.  It  grows  better  each 
year.  We  took  great  pains  with  the  seeding, 
and  have  fertilized  well  each  year.  The 
young  trees  in  this  grass  are  making  a  very 
satisfactory  growth.  While  pitching  hay  to 
(he  wagon  I  saw  to  it  that  the  scatterings 
and  bunches  of  damp  grass  were  thrown 
around  these  little  trees.  You  ought  to  see 
them  grow.  Charlie,  who  drives  the  mower 
among  these  small  trees,  doesn't  fancy  this 
plan  of  hay  and  orchard  combined  as  I  do. 
With  an  active  team  it  is  hard  to  dodge  all 
the  trees.  When  I  get  over  $40  worth  of 
hay  to  the  acre  and,  in  addition,  such  tree 
growth  as  we  have  this  year,  I  certainly  don’t 
feel  like  complaining.  While  our  hills  will 
produce  good  grass  when  well  cared  for,  hay¬ 
ing  is  slow  work.  The  drive  to  the  barn  is 
long  and  dangerous,  for  the  road  is  steep  and 
rough.  Still,  having  tried  potatoes,  corn  and 
other  crops  on  these  rough  hills,  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  grass  is  our  best  interest-payer 
while  the  trees  are  growing.  This  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  last  season  we  can  hope  to  get  on 
without  a  hay  tedder  and  a  horse  fork  or 
slings.  The  barn  is  not  well  titled  to  use 
either  uuloader,  but  we  shall  have  to  fit  it 
up,  for  we  plan  for  more  hay  than  ever  next 
year. 


All  Sorts. — The  first  marketable  peppers 
were  picked  July  0.  The  plants  were  set  out 
May  til,  which  makes  quick  work  of  fruit 
making.  The  growth  of  these  pepper  plants 
has  been  very  interesting  to  me.  Tomato 
plants  set  at  the  same  time  are  double  the 
size  of  the  peppers,  but  have  not  ripened  any 
fruit.  The  peppers  certainly  get  down  to 
business  early  without  regard  to  their  size. 
At  present  the  fruit  is  selling  well,  but  before 
long  (lie  price  will  be  cut  in  half.  Even  then 
the  crop  will  pay,  for  the  fruit  can  be  held 
for  shipment.  I  think  there  will  be  a  fair 
local  market  for  peppers  when  people  get  a 
taste  of  them.  Four  years  ago  our  folks 
hardly  knew  there  was  any  such  vegetable. 
Now  they  will  eat  half  a  peck  at  a  meal.  As 
for  me,  I  do  not  like  them,  but  it  is  aston¬ 
ishing  how  the  others  enjoy  them.  I  shall 
know  more  about  this  crop  at  (he  end  of  the 
season.  Thus  far  it  beats  my  estimate. 
.  .  .  Since  the  Alfalfa  was  clipped  on  July 

4  it  has  made  a  new  start.  It  was  not  high 
enough  to  make  even  a  fair  cutting,  and  in 
some  places  the  mower  barely  touched  the 
Alfalfa  plants.  Some  of  the  weeds  were 
higher,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  take 
no  chances.  So  it  was  clipped.  It  is  now  a 
beautiful  sight.  We  can  see  it  far  away  on 
the  road — in  strong  contrast  to  the  brown  of 
a  meadow  one  one  side  and  the  red  of  a  piece 
of  ripe  Red-top  on  the  other.  ...  I  no¬ 
tice  more  than  ever  before  this  year  how  Red- 
top  works  into  sour  soils.  I  have  one  place 
where  the  soil  is  quite  acid.  We  seeded  it  to 
Timothy  and  Red-top,  but  now  the  Iied-top 
has  driven  its  partner  almost  entirely  out. 
Lime  will,  I  think,  give  better  results  with 
Timothy  or  clover.  For  use  on  the  farm  I 
like  to  have  a  good  mixture  of  Red-top  in  the 
hay.  It  packs  in  between  the  Timothy,  gives 
more  hay  and  adds  to  the  feeding  value.  For 
baled  hay  the  Red-top  is  an  objection,  but 
for  selling  by  the  load  as  is  done  in  our 
country  no  difference  is  made  in  the  price. 
.  .  .  We  hated  to  do  it,  but  were  obliged 

to  stop  in  haying  to  run  the  cultivators  over 
part  of  the  crops.  The  wet  weather  started 
up  (lie  grass  and  weeds,  and  I  was  determined 
to  keep  at  least  part  of  our  crops  clean. 
During  (he  wettest  weather  the  little  boys 
went  through  the  lima  beans  and  pulled 
“pursley"  and  Red-root  for  the  pigs.  .  .  . 

We  seem  to  have  checked  the  Onion  maggot 
with  the  carbolic  acid  emulsion.  As  most 
gardeners  know,  this  is  made  by  dissolving  a 
pound  of  hard  soap  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water 
and  adding  a  pint  of  carbolic  acid.  This  is 
stirred  or  churned  until  it  forms  an  emulsion 
or  *ort  of  soft  soap.  You  add  80  gallons  of 
water,  stir  it  well  up,  and  pour  it  along  the 
rows,  ’l’lie  maggots  quickly  lose  interest  in 
their  job. 


A  New  Hoe. — Not  long  since  I  received  the 
following  letter : 

“On  page  479,  June  18,  in  transplanting 
onions  you  say  you  have  not  as  many  hinges 
in  your  back  as  you  had  25  years  ago,  nor 
have  I  when  nearly  70  years  ago  I  began  to 
do  a  little  in  my  father’s  garden.  I  have  no 
garden  now.  You  fear  the  weeding.  I  sym¬ 
pathize  with  you.  To  help  you  in  weeding 
I  send  you  a  little  hoe,  which  I  found  a  great 
help.  Don’t  laugh  at  it;  only  try  it.  It  will 
serve  in  the  place  of  a  hinge  or  two.  Spe 
how  it  will  pick  among  onions,  beets  and  the 
like.  See  how  it  will  pick  a  weed  out  of  a 
garden  walk.  Let  Philip  try  it.  If  neither 
care  for  it  give  it  to  the  children  for  a  play¬ 
thing;  but  I  forgot,  your  children  don’t  play; 
they  work.”  s.  b. 

This  “hoe”  is  a  three-cornered  piece  of 
steel  with  a  long  handle  bolted  to  the  center. 
A  man  can  stand  upright  with  this  tool  and 
work  around  small  plants  with  the  points  or 
use  the  edges  as  he  would  a  regular  hoe.  It 
is  a  first-rate  tool,  and  will  save  many  a  bend 
and  many  a  creak  of  the  back  hinges.  Our 
friend  makes  a  mistake  when  he  thinks  our 
children  “don’t  play.”  It  is  true  that  they 
work,  and  are  expected  to  do  their  small 
share  of  home  and  farm  duties,  but  they  are 
not  little  slaves,  and  have  plenty  of  time  for 
playing.  Take  such  an  excellent  tool  as  this ! 
What  is  the  use  of  letting  children  play  with 
a  thing  which  was  designed  for  useful  and 
productive  labor?  I  would  much  rather  let 
them  use  it  to  get  weeds  out  of  the  straw¬ 
berries  !  Of  course  our  children  work — but 
they  play  also. 

Home  Notes. — To  use  a  forcible,  yet  un¬ 
grammatical  expression  which  I  have  often 
heard,  “Fatty  done  splendid !”  She  stuck  to 
her  13  eggs  like  a  porous  plaster,  hatched  out 
the  10  fertile  ones  and  saved  nine  of  her  chil¬ 
dren.  This  makes  our  incubator  records  look 
very  small.  The  chicks  are  a  mixed  lot,  for 
the  children  picked  the  eggs  from  various 
places.  There  are  two  from  our  best  Brown 
Leghorn  and  one  that  the  children  fondly 
hope  will  turn  out  to  be  a  “Top-Knot.” 
“Fatty”  takes  good  care  of  her  children  ex¬ 
cept  that  one  rainy  night  she  led  them  into 
an  outside  corner  and  sat  there  in  the  rain 
until  morning.  It  seems  as  if  a  wooden 
brooder  would  have  more  sense  than  that, 
yet  we  must  remember  that  this  obstinate 
Light  Brahma  stayed  by  her  children,  while 
rain  has  driven  many  humans  away  from 
their  duty.  The  children  are  studying  out 
nine  suitable  names  for  the  chicks  ! 

Old  Major  is  improving.  His  hoof  is  growing 
again  and  before  long  he  can  wear  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  shoe.  He  runs  (or  rather  limps) 
in  the  orchard  with  Nellie  and  her  daughter. 
This  filly  seems  to  be  fond  of  the  old  veteran. 
She  dances  about  him  and  now  and  then 
comes  up  and  rubs  her  nose  against  his.  As 
they  stand  thus  together  I  imagine  that 
Major  is  giving  his  young  friend  a  bit  of 
unelely  advice.  No  doubt,  if  we  could  under¬ 
stand  his  language,  we  should  hear  him  say  : 

“You  remind  me  of  my  own  views  of  life 
some  25  years  ago.  I  have  seen  life  from 
many  points  of  work  and  pleasure — a  sulky 
on  the  track,  a  carriage,  an  express  wagon,  in 
front  of  a  street  car,  a  peddler’s  wagon,  a 
plow  and  many  other  points  to  which  the 
world’s  labor  is  harnessed.  I  have  seen  the 
swift,  the  spirited  and  the  shinlng-coated 
kick  up  their  heels  in  their  pride  and  strength 
and  think  that  the  morrow  was  secure.  I 
have  seen  these  same  smart  ones,  when  they 
failed  in  lung  and  leg,  turned  aside  in  their 
old  age  because  they  never  picked  up  faithful 
character!  You  may  look  at  me  if  you  will. 
My  legs  are  stiff  and  bunchy.  Everyone  on 
this  farm  knows  that  I  cannot  do  a  full  day’s 
work.  I  consume  hay  and  grain  that  would 
buy  a  new  carriage,  yet  I  am  not  afraid  of 
being  turned  out  to  die  because  I  have  cheer¬ 
fully  given  my  feeble  strength  whenever  they 
asked  me  to  do  it.  They  know  that  they 
could  send  me  out  alone  with  the  baby  if  need 
be,  and  that  while  I  might  stop  to  eat  grass 
by  the  roadside  I  would  not  let  the  child 
come  to  harm.  They  also  know  that  if  the 
child  were  sick  and  the  doctor  were  needed,  I 
would  break  a  leg  if  need  be  in  getting  him 
home !  That  is  why  I  am  here.  Speed  and 
strength  come  and  go,  but  solid  character  re¬ 
mains.  My  young  friend,  put  character  into 
your  work.  I  once  drew  an  old  man  and  his 
son  in  a  buggy  !  The  old  gentleman  was  ad¬ 
vising  the  younger  man.  Among  other  things 
he  said  : 

“  ‘Be  not  like  dumb  driven  cattle. 

“  ‘Be  a  hero  in  the  strife.” 

“  ‘Now  look  at  those  cows.’  ” 

But  such  lectures  seem  very  dry  when  your 
legs  are  so  limber  that  you  can  tie  them  into 
a  bow  knot,  and  the  filly  went  prancing  away 
to  her  mother.  Nellie  is  like  other  mothers  I 
have  seen,  so  proud  of  her  own  family  that 
she  reserves  her  advice  for  the  children  of 
others.  Major  is  all  right,  but  he  will  have 
about  as  much  success  with  the  (illy  as  most 
of  us  do  in  trying  to  fasten  hindsight  upon 
the  young  folks  who  know  more  than  we  do. 
They  say  the  world  has  changed  since  our 
day,  but  we  forget  that  we  have  helped 
change  it.  u‘  w-  c* 

Strawberry  Notes. — We  are  growing  Mar¬ 
shall,  which  does  not  rust  with  us,  and 
Brandywine,  owing  to  their  superior  quality. 
Midnight  we  discarded.  It  sets  more  fruit 
than  it  can  mature.  The  color  is  light  and 
unattractive,  and  the  quality  insipid. 

Maine.  f.  c.  c. 


TOOL  0 
100  USES 


%/f. 


Every  farmer,  mechanic  or  travel- T 
ler  should  carry  our  6-in.  adjust¬ 
able,  nickel  plated  combination 
wrench,  pipe  pller,  screw  driver,  wire  out- 1 
ter,  eta.  Change  Instantly  so  m  to  handle  1  ^ 

In.  nut  or  the  amallost  pin.  Write  for  otroultf  No. 40. 

2-wheel  Wind  Mills  and  Armsaver  buskers. 

COOD  MFC.  CO..  APPLETON.  WISCONSIN." 


CARTS 

OF  MANY  PATTEUN8. 

SPRINKLERS 

AND 

WATER  TANKS. 
Park  and  Lawn 


12  different  and  hand¬ 
some  designs.  All  up 
to  date  and  best  Of 
their  kind. 

HOBSON  &  CO.* 

Manufacturers, 
Office,  17  State  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


BALING  PRESSES 

are  made  for  every  baling  need,  In  wood  or  steel,  I 
every  style  and  size,  from  band  power  to  the  larg¬ 
est  power  press  made.  Why  you  should  buy  Iieder-  I 
lek  Presses, and  how  weean  save  you  money,  is  I 
convincingly  told  in  our  catalogue,  which  Ulus-  I 
trates  the  latest  and  greatest  variety  of  baling  ma¬ 
chinery  made.  Send  for  a  copy  to-day.  It’s  free,  | 
P.  K.  DEDEU1CK’8 SOUS,  85  TivoliSt.,  Albany,  NX 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  FROM  $30  TO  $50 


paK“KN0DI6”^ 


NATIONAL 
Dept.  Z. 


Pitless  Scale. 

No  Pit  to  Dig. 
8  Incbos  Over 
All.  Steel 
Frame. 

Write  for  free 
Cat*  logne. 

PITLESS  SCALE  CO. 
KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  Vi  to  28  horse  power. 
Also  Stoarn  Boilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills.  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  C0„ 
39  Cortlandt  St„  New  York  Clty.'u 


THE  AIR-COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

Weight850  pounds.  Has  jump 
spark.  This  engine  requires 
no  water  for  cooling  purposes. 
No  water  jaoket-pipe  or  tank 
to  freeze  In  cold  weather.  A 
fan  on  the  exhaust  side  of 
engine  cools  It  better  than 
water.  Also  used  for  operat¬ 
ing  spraying  pumps;  Is  better 
than  wind  mills  for  pumping 

Eurposes,and  can  be  used  for 
ght  farm  work  also.  20  years 
of  experience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  gas  engines.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
B.  H.  DKYO  U  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Ensilage  &  Fodder  Gutters 

sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  have  no  agents— 
therefore  save  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  Every 
machine  fully  warranted,  and  trial  of  same  given 

THE  KENDRICK 

lB  the  STRONGEST  and  BEST  on  the  market. 
Manufactured  15  years  by 

THE  G.  J.  EMENY  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.Y. 
PT  Send  postal  for  free  catalogue. 


Wilder’s  (ij 
‘Whirlwind] 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

OR  SHREDDER 

Will  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties  on  THIS 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
that  1 1  will  run  with  I  ess  power 
and  do  faster  work,  prove 
more  convenient  to  u»e  and 
safer,  strongerand  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other  BLOWER 
SILO  FILLER  made.  Get 
our  proposition  and  printed 
matter. 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPL.  CO., 

MONROE,  MICH. 

Box  20 


CUTTERS  and  BLOWERS 

Built  on  tho  right  prlnolplo,  combining  lafoty  flywheol,  belt  pulley  and 
feeding  device.  Will  elevata  easily  Into  any  silo.  Also  silos,  enginoi, 
home  powers,  threshers  and  hay  presses.  Wrlto  for  our  free  catalogue. 

HARDER  MFG.  COMPANY,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK. 


SMALLEY  SILO  FILLE 


Strongest  and  most  satisfactory  ensilage  machine  built.  No 
Bllo  owner  can  afford  to  do  without  the  New  Smalley  Hpeelal 
No.  1 8.  No  fear  of  breakages.  The  gears  on  this  machine  are 
as  heavy  as  those  on  our  No.  26  machine.  Largest  capacity, 
quickest  and  (-leanest  work.  Fills  any  silo.  Smalley  Safety 
Blower  elevates  up  to  B0  feet.  Cheaper  than  chain  carriers. 
Saves  time  and  labor,  Catalog  explains  the  strong  points  of 
tho  SMALLEY  and  proves  it  the  best  machine.  Write  for  it. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Box  R  Manitowoc,  Wls. 


ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


54 
YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 

We  are  the  pioneers 
and  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Ensilage  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world. 


iv  lnforn 

tion  you  may  desire — no 
trouble  to  answer  your 
questions. 


Write 'for  Free  Catalog  No.  13 
and  compare  the  Koss  with  others. 


£HK 


E. 


W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WITH 

BLOWER 

or 

CARRIER. 

Guaranteed 
to  be  as  rep¬ 
resented. 

Prof.  Woll’s 
book  on  Si¬ 
lage,  10c. 


Ill  177  ADIl  Fei(l  and  Ensilage  Cutt*r  or 
DLlLLAnU  Shredder  with  Wind  Elevator 


Doc.  better  work  than  any 
other  Knsllage  or  Fodder  Cut-* 

ter  ever  made;  will  elevate  to 
auy  desired  height  and  In  any  di¬ 
rection.  Kernels  of  corn  ground 
into  meal,  mixed  all  through  the 
silage.  Stalks  and  leaves  battered 
and  softened,  settle  quicker,  pack  closer, 
o  will  take  1-4  more  811uge.  Less  heating, 
s.ntation,  and  souring.  Better  and  sweeter 
igc.  Good  for  all  stock;  no  waste,  all  palatable  .nd 
.  digested.  Does  splendid  work  in  shredding  and 
cutting  dry  stalks.  Fully  guaranteed* 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORK* 
Box  00  Canton,  Ohio. 


How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  S3}$  per  cent. 

The  New  “OHIO”  ’‘mmSS** 

(patent  applied  for)  Is  Improvement  over  old  style  hood, 
suves  men  lu  tho  silo.  Tho  man  at  the  cutter  doe. 

It. II.  Two  now  sizes  for  1904.  Nos.  14  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  19  “Ohio”  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 
faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  Patented.  They 
have  deeperthroats,  largereuttlng  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  an  ordinary  silo  In  one  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  success  in  19031s  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  tho  new  catalogue.  An  “Ohio”  Blow¬ 
er  will  sa ve  you  the  $5.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine.  We  continue  to  manufacture 
other  sizes  and  styles  of  cuttors  and  elevators  as  before. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Company,  Salem,  OhiOe 


60th  Year. 


“Modern  Silage  Methods'1  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 
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THE  BUSINESS  E All  MENS  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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Herbert  W.  Colling  wood,  Editor. 

I)H.  WALTER  VAN  FLEET,  I  .  , 

Mas.  K.  T.  Ho  VLB,  (  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10%  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  I  lie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  JULY  23,  1904. 


THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

This  week  the  first  prize  goes  to  New  York,  the  sec¬ 
ond  to  Iowa  and  the  third  to  Georgia,  as  follows: 
Herbert  Grant,  Oneida  Co.,  New  York. 

Henry  Field,  Page  Co.,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Ott,  Fulton  Co.,  Georgia. 


in  the  East  is  nearer  good  markets.  We  have  often  said 
that  the  best  bargains  in  farm  property  are  now  to  be 
had  in  the  East.  Western  farm  land  is  loo  high  as  com¬ 
pared  with  eastern  land  at  an  equal  distance  from  rail¬ 
roads  and  markets. 

* 

Last  week  we  gave  the  prices  which  retailers  charge 
for  meat.  This  week  the  prices  are  higher  yet,  having 
jumped  from  three  to  six  cents  a  pound.  This  is  due 
to  a  strike  on  the  part  of  unskilled  laborers  who  handle 
meat.  The  public  is  expected  to  pay  out  thousands  of 
extra  dollars  while  the  “Meat  Trust”  decides  whether 
their  laborers  are  to  have  one  or  two  cents  an  hour 
extra  pay.  If  the  strike  is  continued  there  should  be  a 
demand  for  almost  any  frame  of  bones  with  meat 
packed  on  it.  We  think  the  strike  will  be  settled 
promptly.  The  public  simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  more 
for  meat.  They  will  hold  the  Meat  Trust  responsible — 
whether  such  a  charge  is  just  or  not.  The  big  packers 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  present  feeling  against  them 
grow  stronger. 

* 

Young  man,  keep  off  “Easy  Street.”  It  is  no  place 
for  you,  as  you  have  your  way  to  make  in  the  world.  It 
may  look  inviting  at  a  little  distance,  but  people  do  not 
grow  any  on  that  street.  In  fact,  they  are  quite  apt  to 
shrink  and  shrivel  up,  and  never  amount  to  anything. 
No  matter  where  or  at  what  you  are  employed  do  not 
dodge  or  shirk  the  hard  jobs.  Pick  them  out  rather 
from  preference,  and  do  them  better  than  they  were  evet 
done  before.  You  can’t  help  growing  if  you  do,  and 
there  will  be  a  constant  demand  for  your  services;  your 
list  of  accomplishments  will  widen  daily,  and  you  will 
be  the  man  who  is  really  wanted.  After  you  have  got 
your  hand  in  those  hard  disagreeable  jobs  that  the  others 
do  not  want  will  not  be  half  as  hard  as  they  seemed  at 
first  sight. 

* 


We  still  offer  weekly  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 
for  the  best  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

The  New  York  State  Fair  will  be  held  at  Syracuse 
this  year,  September  5-10.  This  Fair  has  become  more 
and  more  each  year  an  event  for  bringing  farmers  from 
all  over  the  State  together.  In  fact,  the  best  exhibits 
of  all  are  the  people  who  attend.  It  is  a  good  time  and 
place  for  renewing  old  acquaintances  and  making  new 
ones.  The  catalogue  of  the  Fair  is  very  complete,  and 
will  be  mailed  on  addressing  the  Secretary,  S.  C.  Shaver, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Government  crop  report  indicates  a  gain  in  most 
cereals — that  is  the  outlook  for  a  fair  crop  of  wheat, 
corn  and  oats  is  better  than  one  month  ago.  The  corn 
crop  in  particular  is  more  promising.  This  is  about  the 
most  joyful  news  that  could"  be  sent  out.  From  the  rail¬ 
road  magnate  who  wants  a  good  share  of  each  bushel 
of  grain  to  pay  for  hauling  it  to  the  workingman  who 
has  a  dinner  pail  to  fill — all  look  to  the  farmer  for  a 
living ! 

* 

We  receive  a  good  many  notes  from  readers,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  fair  sample: 

I  was  almost  submerged  with  work,  shipping  strawberries 
and  currants,  and  my  health  was  not  the  best,  hardly  being 
able  to  be  around,  and  to  add  to  the  festivities  of  the  occa¬ 
sion  a  very  much-needed  man  was  off  on  a  drunk  and  has 
not  shown  up  to  the  present  time. 

Rum  makes  its  mark  on  many  a  farmer  who  never 
tasted  the  wretched  stuff.  It  works  indirectly  through 
the  hired  man,  spoils  his  usefulness,  curses  his  family 

and  blights  the  very  joy  of  living  on  the  farm. 

* 

We  imagine  that  many  of  our  readers  have  tried  keep¬ 
ing  eggs  in  water  glass.  Here  is  the  experience  of  an 
Ohio  reader: 

We  placed  300  dozen  eggs  in  water  glass  a  year  ago,  using 
them  during  the  months  of  July,  August  and  part  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  they  kept  so  well  that  our  Summer  boarders 
could  not  tell  them  from  freslily-laid  eggs.  We  used  one 
gallon  of  v  ater  glass,  costing  75  cents,  to  20  gallons  of 
water.  We  are  now  putting  down  eggs  in  the  same  solution 
with  different  percentages  of  water  and  water  glass  and  pro¬ 
pose  to  keep  these  trial  cases  all  Fall  and  Winter. 

It  is  harder  to  fool  a  Summer  boarder  than  many 
farmers  think.  You  may  work  off  an  old  lien  in  a 
chicken  pie,  but  a  year-old  egg  wears  the  badge  of  a 
veteran.  If  its  wrinkles  do  not  show  in  water  glass  we 
can  safely  call  the  experiment  a  success. 

* 

On  page  554  an  Illinois  reader  states  his  desire  to  sell 
his  property  and  move  East.  Stockmen  in  Texas  say 
that  the  man  with  the  hoe  has  driven  them  out  of  entire 
counties.  Here  is  a  fruit  grower  who  is  driven  away 
from  home  by  the  man  who  will  not  hoe.  We  are  well 
acquainted  with  this  un-hoe-ly  citizen.  He  will  ruin  a 
small  fruit  farm.  He  lives  East  as  well  as  West,  but 
hoeing  is  more  fashionable  in  the  Atlantic  States.  We 
call  attention  to  what  this  reader  says.  Land  in  his  sec¬ 
tion  is  piling  up  in  price  until  it  has  reached  a  point 
which  seems  too  high  for  the  income  from  fanning.  On 
the  other  hand,  farm  land  in  the  East  is  low,  and  while 
the  western  soil  may  be  stronger  or  in  better  order,  that 


On  page  555  is  a  letter  which  shows  that  a  horticul¬ 
tural  society  in  Switzerland  is  interested  in  thg  Apple 
Consumers’  League.  While  this  country  has  not  yet  been 
fully  covered  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  League  is 
spreading  to  Europe.  Imagine  what  will  happen  if  sev¬ 
eral  million  Europeans  join  the  League  and  agree  to  eat 
two  good  apples  each  day !  Our  exports  of  fruit  will 
tax  the  capacity  of  outgoing  steamers.  Tariff  laws  on 
the  other  side  will  be  smashed,  and  laws  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  the  San  Jose  scale  will  be  swept  aside. 
Nothing  can  prevail  to  keep  those  millions  of  daily 
apples  out  of  Europe  if  people  once  become  true  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Apple  League.  Once  let  pvery  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Europe  become  a  full-fledged  member,  and 
universal  peace  will  prevail,  war  will  be  impossible,  and 
standing  armies  will  surely  take  a  back  seat !  Seri¬ 
ously,  nothing  but  good  can  come  from  the  “talking 
apple”  on  either  side  of  the  ocean.  The  world  cannot 
eat  too  much  of  this  excellent  fruit,  and  it  will  do  us  all 
good  to  realize  the  power  of  a  simple  idea  kept  before 
the  people  taithfully  and  persistently. 

* 

The  writer  of  the  following  note  presents  a  problem 
which,  just  now,  is  troubling  many  young  farmers.  We 
print  it  here  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  answering  it 
offhand  as  to  call  for  a  discussion  by  those  who  have 
given  some  thought  to  it. 

For  the  past  few  years  I  have  felt  that  I  did  not  know 
as  much  as  I  would  like  to  about  farming,  farm  managing, 
..  etc.,  and  .come  to  you  for  advice.  I  want  a  better  agricul¬ 
tural  educaliou.  Would  you  advise  me  lo  give  up  present 
position  as  farm  manager  (I  am  getting  $475  per  year,  with 
house  rent,  vegetables,  fuel  and  milk)  to  go  to  take  a  short 
dairy  course  at  some  one  of  our  agricultural  colleges?  I 
believe  I  can  do  better  than  at  present,  and  would  like  to 
prepare  myself  for  a  farm  superintendent  or  manager  if  the 
wages  are  good. 

Before  a  man  gives  up  such  a  position  he  should  make 
sure  of  several  things : 

1.  Has  he  capital  enough  to  pay  for  his  schooling  and 
support  his  family  until  he  finds  a  new  job? 

2.  Are  the  agricultural  colleges  competent  to  teach  a 
practical  farmer  so  that  his  work  on  the  farm  will  com¬ 
mand  a  higher  figure?  A  man  may  desire  a  “better 
agricultural  education,”  but  is  it  wise  for  one  like  our 
correspondent  to  leave  a  good  job  unless  he  feels  sure 
that  the  education  will  prove  a  good  financial  invest¬ 
ment  ? 

3.  Are  there  really  any  places  where  a  farm  manager 
can  command  a  salary  that  will  compare  with  that  paid 
the  manager  of  a  factory  or  business? 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  no  man  should  rush  into  a 
plan  of  this  sort  without  knowing  what  he  is  doing. 
Our  friend  is  a  good  farmer,  or  he  could  not  command 
the  place  he  now  fills.  The  thing  he  wants  to  know  is 
whether  the  professors  at  an  agricultural  college  can 
make  him  a  better  farmer — or  trim  up  his  practical 
knowledge  so  that  it  will  command  more  money  in  the 
market.  We  know  that  there  is  a  demand  for  compe¬ 
tent  managers,  and  that  college  graduates  who  are  able 
to  manage  are  sought  after.  With  our  own  experience 
we  would  take  the  college  course  if  possible,  confident 
that  it  would  make  practical  experience  more  useful. 
After  all,  however,  the  success  of  any  such  enterprise 
depends  upon  the  man  rather  than  upon  the  education. 


A  searching  investigation  into  the  very  prevalent 
anaemia  or  white-blood  sickness  afflicting  the  rural 
population  of  Porto  Rico,  made  by  a  Government  com¬ 
mission  of  American  and  native  physicians,  seems  to 
show  the  disease  is  caused  by  a  soil  parasite  known  as 
the  hook-worm,  which  gets  into  the  blood  and  digestive 
organs  of  a  large  percentage  of  the  agricultural  laborers 
in  warm  climates.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  are  de¬ 
stroyed  in  a  great  measure  and  the  afflicted  individual 
reduced  to  a  pitiable  state  ot  weakness  and  despondency, 
finally  resulting  in  death.  This  hook-worm  infection 
or  tropical  anaemia  has  in  the  past  been  assigned  to 
various  causes,  such  as  innutritious  food,  unsanitary 
household  conditions  or  has  been  confounded  with 
malarial  infection  and  no  specially  successful  remedy 
was  known.  To  this  disease,  in  mild  or  severe  form, 
may  be  attributed  much  of  the  lassitude  common  in 
warm  climates.  Recent  medical  investigations  show  that 
it  is  far  from  rare  in  our  Southern  States,  though  seldom 
recognized.  Fortunately  an  effective  cure  for  it  seems 
to  have  been  found  in  thymol,  an  oily  camphor  extracted 
from  the  herb  thyme.  1  he  treatment  so  far  is  prompt 
and  highly  successful,  and  the  remedy  is  not  at  all  poi¬ 
sonous  in  the  proper  dosage.  This  is  indeed  good  news 
for  dwellers  in  tropical  countries.  Better  have  anaemia 
and  take  thymol  than  malaria  and  consume  quinine. 

* 

We  have  been  asked  to  name  what  we  consider  the 
“most  dangerous  class”  of  citizens  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  Without  hesitation  we  answer,  the  increasing 
number  of  young  people  who  think  that  manual  labor 
— work  with  the  hands  which  produces  food  or  useful 
things— is  degrading.  These  young  people  are  often  the 
children  of  poor  parents  who  have  denied  themselves  in 
the  hope  that  John  or  Mary  may  avoid  the  hardships 
and  life  tragedies  which  they  have  encountered.  The 
trouble  is  that  John  and  Mary  have  been  given  the  wrong 
view  of  life.  They  should  have  been  taught  the  dignity 
of  labor,  and  the  fact  that  a  white  soul  and  a  hopeful 
heart  can  make  the  labor  of  the  hands  an  inspiration. 
Instead  of  that  they  learn  somewhere  that  it  is  vulgar 
to  sweat  in  the  field,  that  it  is  degrading  to  do  hard 
labor  in  the  sun,  or  a  badge  of  shame  to  carry  the  marks 
of  a  hoe  or  plow  handle  on  the  palm.  To  ape  the  rich 
or  the  idle  becomes  the  life  object  of  such  people.  To 
our  mind  this,  is  more  dangerous  than  openly  to  pro¬ 
claim  violence  to  the  Republic,  for  those  who  do  the 
latter  can  be  punished,  or  put  where  they  can  do  no 
harm.  The  poor  fools  who  despise  honest  labor,  and 
who  will  eat  the  bread  earned  by  others  before  they 
will  soil  their  hands,  propagate  a  social  disease  which 
will  eat  the  heart  out  of  free  government.  Centuries 
ago  productive  labor  was  left  to  the  slave.  To  feed  and 
clothe  and  house  the  world  was  a  degrading  thing.  To 
eat  the  food  and  wear  the  clothes  which  the  slave  pro¬ 
duced  was  the  evidence  of  nobility — the  mark  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  !  1  he  whole  struggle  for  human  rights  was 

fought  over  the  principle  that  the  hand  wnich  produces 
is  made  noble  by  producing.  This  country  fought  itseli 
free  and  rose  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  because 
the  idea  that  hand  work  is  not  of  necessity  the  portion 
of  the  slave  became  the  first  principle  of  American 
society,  lhousands  of  the  rich  have  despised  labor 
because  they  know  that  they  have  wrung  their  wealth 
out  of  those  who  work.  I  here  is  little  danger  in  that, 
but  the  real  danger  comes  when  children  of  those  who 
toil  lose  the  best  part  of  their  heritage,  and  refuse  to 
soil  their  hands  with  honest  work.  The  old  ideas  and 
methods  of  education  are  in  large  part  responsible  for 
this  dangerous  tendency  of  the  young.  There  is  hope  in 
the  new  agricultural  education  which  teaches,  or  ought 
to  teach,  the  honor  of  useful  labor. 


BREVITIES. 

The  reign  of  the  rain. 

Taffy  makes  poor  sticking  piaster  for  friendship. 

All  have  periods  of  depression.  Try  not  to  decide  impor¬ 
tant  things  at  such  times. 

Judging  from  our  legal  questions  the  right  of  way  across 
the  farm  is  cause  of  great  trouble  between  neighbors. 

\Ve  are  asked  to  support  a  man  for  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  because  lie  did  much  to  introduce  Angora  goats 
into  this  country  ! 

If  Russia  controlled  the  Japan  Sea  her  soldiers  would  be 
eating  American  meat  by  the  shipload— but  there  would  be 
little  left  of  Japan. 

Here  is  one  good  form  of  partnership  in  poultry  keeping: 
-I  am  in  partnership  with  my  daughter.  She  feeds  and 
cares  for  them  and  gets  the  income;  1  find  the  feed.” 

One  remarkable  thing  about  this  clipping  contest  is  the 
number  of  articles  in  favor  ot  protecting  the  quail  that  are 
sent.  No  one  seems  to  hate  me  bird  as  many  do  the  robin. 

Now.  girls,  why  not  form  a  Grass  and  Chicken  League? 
1  ake  a  pledge  to  wear  Timothy  and  Red-top  grass  as  hat 
ornaments  and  the  feathers  of  domestic  poultry  for  a  like 
purpose ! 

A  man  who  seems  to  some  of  us  pretty  nearly  master  of 
his  business  writes  thus:  “Sometimes  when  I  run  against 
one  or  more  of  my  own  foolish  blunders  I  feel  like  giving 
somebody  a  price  to  kick  me,  and  wonder  to  myself  will  1 
ever  know  anything.”  We  suould  hate  to  kick  a  large  man 
even  if  he  paid  us  for  doing  it,  but  the  feeling  our  friend 
describes  is  one  of  the  indications  of  growth  which  some 
people  never  know. 


I M>4. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 

DOMESTIC. — The  School  Board  at  Louisville  has  instruct¬ 
ed  the  high  school  committee  to  inform  four  Filipino  stu¬ 
dents,  who  applied  for  admission  to  the  Dupont  Manual 
Training  IUgh  School,  that  their  color  debars  them  from  the 
privileges  of  the  public  schools.  When  the  request  that  free 
admittance  to  the  school  he  allowed  the  Filipino  hoys  was 
presented  to  the  Board  Dr.  it.  E.  Galvin  inquired  if  Fili¬ 
pinos  were  not  negroes.  ITofessor  Mark  said  he  had  inves¬ 
tigated  the  law  as  to  the  separation  of  races  in  the  schools 
and  found  that  the  word  “colored"  applied  to  all  except 
white  children — negroes,  Indians  and  those  of  the  brown 
races.  .  .  .  Heavy  rains  caused  the  Kaw  Iiiver,  Kansas, 
to  rise  July  5-7,  and  much  damage  was  reported  at  Topeka, 
Lawrence,  Kansas  City  and  other  points.  .  .  .  July  G 

the  Chicago  Tribune  gave  the  following  nst  of  casualties  for 
Independence  Day  :  “From  a  total  of  25  persons  killed  and 
1,384  injured,  reported  July  5,  the  casualties  resulting  from 
the  country’s  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  reached  52 
killed  and  3,049  hurt  early  July  G.  The  tigures  for  Chicago 
arc  one  dead  and  101  injured,  with  G5  hurt  by  fireworks, 
nine  by  cannon,  14  by  firearms,  nine  by  gunpowder,  and  four 
by  toy  pistols.  Lockjaw  a  few  days  later  may  he  counted 
on  to  more  than  double  the  number  of  fatalities.  Physicians 
throughout  the  country,  however,  are  treating  blank  car¬ 
tridge  wounds  more  carefully  this  year  than  ever  before,  and 
in  a  numbei  of  cities  lockjaw  antitoxin  has  been  distributed 
for  their  use.  The  death  roll  this  year  is  one  less  than  that 
of  1903,  but  the  number  of  injured  is  GIG  smaller.  The  fire 
loss  was  $80,000  less  than  that  of  last  year.  .  .  .  Liti¬ 
gation  to  the  probable  aggregate  total  of  $8,000,000  has  been 
discouraged  by  a  ruling  of  Judge  lloldom,  in  the  Superior 
Court,  to  the  effect  that  the  city  of  Chicago  was  not  liable 
in  any  degree  for  the  Iroquois  Theatre  fire.  A  suit  by  Eva 
Catherine  Gibson  for  $15,000  damages,  because  of  a  broken 
arm  and  an  injured  spine,  was  the  case  decided.  Sixty  sim¬ 
ilar  suits  are  pending,  and  had  the  decision  been  against  the 
city  hundreds  of  other  actions  probably  would  have  been 
filed.  The  opinion  was  on  the  city's  demurrer  to  the  aver¬ 
ment  that  the  theatre  was  a  public  nuisance,  and  that  the 
municipality  was  liable,  because  of  the  dereliction  of  its 
officers  in  issuing  a  license  before  the  theatre  had  complied 
with  the  ordinances.  But  even  had  the  playhouse  been  a 
nuisance,  in  the  legal  meaning  of  that  word,  the  city,  it  was 
ruled,  would  not  have  been  liable.  The  building  where  the 
Iroquois  Theatre  was  is  now  labeled  “Vaudeville  Theatre.” 

Seven  workmen  were  killed  and  two  others  seriously 
injured  by  being  blown  from  the  second  arch  of  the  new  rail¬ 
road  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  Itiver  at  Thebes,  Ill.,  by 
a  tornado,  July  8.  .  .  .  Seven  men  were  killed  and  two 

injured  by  a  premature  explosion  of  dynamite  at  Sudbury, 
Ontario,  July  8.  ...  In  a  rear-end  collision  at 

Wanaque-Midvale,  N.  .1.,  on  the  Greenwood  Lake  branch  of 
Hie  Erie  Railroad,  1G  persons,  mostly  residents  of  Hoboken, 
were  killed  July  10,  and  58  were  injure^.,  some  of  the  latter 
so  badly  that  they  w..l  die.  Disregard  of  a  block  signal 
caused  the  wreck.  The  blame  lies  between  an  operator,  an 
engineer  and  whoever  is  supposed  to  keep  the  signals  in 
order.  General  Passenger  Agent  Cooke  puts  the  blame  on 
the  operator.  ...  At  tne  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  at  St  Louis  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  of  New  York,  was 
nominated  for  President,  and  ex-United  States  Senator  Henry 
G.  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  for  Vice-President.  .  .  .  The 

little  town  of  Marblehead,  on  the  peninsula  across  the  bay 
from  Sandusky,  O.,  was  wrecked  by  an  explosion  of  dyna¬ 
mite  and  powder  July  9,  every  building  in  the  town  being 
more  or  less  damaged  and  possibly  100  persons  injured.  No 
one  was  killed.  Lightning  struck  the  magazine  of  the  Kel¬ 
ley’s  Island  Lime  and  Transport  Company,  a  Cleveland  cor¬ 
poration,  and  about  25  tons  of  dynamite  and  200  kegs  of 
powder  in  the  building  exploded.  All  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  wires  were  burned  out.  .  .  .  An  order  has  been 

placed  by  a  South  African  syndicate  with  Jim  Mal’el,  of 
El  Paso,  Texas,  for  the  purchase  of  1GO.OOO  head  of  sheep, 
2,000  mules,  2,000  burros  and  1,000  brood  mares.  These  ani¬ 
mals  will  be  bought  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  and  shipped 
to  South  Africa,  where  they  will  be  used  to  stock  ranches 
nml  supply  the  market  generally. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  Government’s  ledger  for  the 
fiscal  year,  which  ended  June  30,  shows  that  the  expendi¬ 
tures  exceeded  the  revenues  by  $41,352,320,  the  receipts 
aggregating  $541,180,745,  and  the  disbursements  $582,- 
539,071.  The  expenditures,  however,  include  $50,000,000 
paid  for  the  Panama  Canal  right  of  way  and  the  $4,000,000 
loan  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  which  are  not 
properly  to  be  counted  in  the  regular  expenses  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Excluding  these  two  Items  there  would  be  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $13,247,074,  against  an  estimate  of  $14,000,000 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Compared  with  the  revenues  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  fiscal  year  the  revenues  show  a  falling  off  of  $17,700,- 
780,  while  the  disbursements  increased  $21,762,481.  All 
and  more  of  this  decrease  was  in  the  revenues  from  customs, 
which  amounted  to  $202,008,483,  or  $21,323,235  less  than  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  1903.  The  receipts  from  internal  revenue 
aggregated  $232,435,095,  exceeding  those  of  the  previous 
year  by  $2,320,440.  The  increase  in  expenditures  was 
mainly  in  the  navy,  which  expended  a  total  of  $102,757,073, 
or  $20,001,271  more  than  last  year.  The  item  for  pensions 
also  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  $4,000,000,  on  account  of 
the  service  pension.  The  receipts  for  customs  were  reduced 
between  $0,000,000  and  $8,000,000  by  the  operations  of  the 
Cuban  reciprocity  treaty. 

PANAMA. — News  that  steamers  sailing  from  La  Boca  must 
get  their  clearance  papers  from  the  United  States  author¬ 
ities  has  caused  an  unfavorable  impression  here.  Until 
this  order  was  issued  all  steamers,  though  unloading  at 
La  Boca,  were  received  and  dispatcued  by  the  Panama 
authorities.  The  newspapers,  in  commenting  on  the  order, 
consider  it  as  a  misinterpretation  of  the  canal  treaty,  as  un¬ 
necessary  and  as  tending  to  create  dissatisfaction.  Another 
matter  that  is  being  widely  discussed  is  how  Panama  can 
replace  the  revenue  which  the  Republic  will  lose  if  goods 
from  the  United  States  are  allowed  to  enter  the  canal  zone 
free  of  duty,  which  amounts  to  their  entrance  into  Panama, 
because  smuggling  cannot  be  prevented.  The  people  hope 
that'  a  satisfactory  arrangement  will  be  made  between  Pan¬ 
ama  and  the  United  States  authorities. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— Col.  Joseph  II.  Brigham,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  died  at  his  old  home  in  Delta, 
().,  June  29.  Col.  Brigham,  who  was  chairman  of  the 


government  board  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  left  Wash¬ 
ington  June  28  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  board  at  St. 
Louis,  stopping  off  at  his  home  at  Delta.  lie  had  been 
suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  an  acute  recurrence  of  the  trouble  caused  his  death. 
Col.  Brigham  was  prominent  in  Ohio  politics  for  many 
years,  and  occupied  many  positions  of  trust  and  responsi¬ 
bility.  In  President  McKinley's  first  administration  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  place  which 
he  held  until  his  death. 

At  the  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Nurserymen,  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  papers  were 
read  by  G.  L.  Taber,  Glen  St.  Mary,  Fla. ;  II.  T.  Jones, 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. ;  11.  P.  Kelsey,  Boston;  Prof.  Newell,  state 
entomologist  of  Georgia ;  J.  il.  llale,  of  Georgia  and  Con¬ 
necticut  ;  J.  II.  McFarland,  of  Harrisburg,  1’a.  ;  J.  C.  Chase, 
New  Hampshire;  C.  T.  Smith,  Concord,  Ga. ;  G.  II.  Powell, 
Washington ;  Prof.  John  Craig,  of  Cornell,  and  others.  The 
election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows :  President,  E.  W. 
Kirkpatrick,  McKinney,  Tex. ;  vice-president,  C.  L.  Wat- 
rous,  Des  Moines,  la. ;  secretary,  Geo.  C.  Seager,  Rochester ; 
treasurer,  C.  I..  Yates,  Rochester.  One  vice-president  for 
each  State  was  appointed  as  usual.  It  was  voted  to  meet 
next  year  at  West  Baden,  Ind. 

The  American  Institute  will  hold  its  seventy-third  annual 
show  of  fruits,  flowers  vegetables,  etc.,  at  the  Herald 
Square  Exhibition  Hall,  New  iork,  November  10-17.  _ 

Robert  Clark,  a  prominent  planter  of  Calhoun  County, 
Texas,  states  that  he  will  apply  for  an  injunction  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Government  experts  bringing  the  Guatemalan  ant 
into  Texas  as  an  insect  enemy  of  the  boll  weevil.  Mr. 
Clark,  as  the  basis  of  his  application,  says  it  is  a  serious 
and  dangerous  matter  to  transplant  a  South  American  in¬ 
sect  or  pest  to  south  Texas,  because  it  will  multiply  rapidly 
here,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the  cotton  picked, 
because  the  half-clad  negroes  and  barefooted  children  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  work  will  suffer  from  the  sting  of  the  insect. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  referred  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  the  matter  or  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  conduct  experiments  in  Texas  with  the  Guatemalan  ant, 
which  is  said  to  be  destructive  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  a 
Texas  planter  having  tiled  suit  to  prevent  the  Government 
carrying  on  such  experiments.  Should  the  Texas  courts 
rule  in  favor  of  the  planter,  tests  of  the  ants  will 
be  made  in  Louisiana,  whose  State  authorities  have 
co-operated  cordially  in  all  such  matters  with  the 
reueral  officials,  The  Government,  it  is  said,  studied  care¬ 
fully  the  nature  and  habits  ox  me  Guatemalan  ant,  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  might  be  imported  safely,  as  they  feed  only 
on  insects  and  leave  vegetation  alone,  but,  of  course,  the 
Government  will  abide  by  any  rulings  of  the  courts. 

Governor  Bachelder,  of  ixew  Hampshire,  lecturer  of  Na¬ 
tional  Grange,  is  to  visit  New  Yonc  state  as  follows:  lie 
will  address  a  mammoth  Grange  picnic  of  Genesee  County 
patrons  at  Agricultural  i’ark,  Batavia,  August  8;  Monroe 
County  I’omoua  picnic,  Newport,  August  9;  Onondaga  County 
Pomona  and  Onondaga  and  Madison  County  farmers’  picnic, 
Euvvards  Falls,  August  It) ;  llerkimer  County  I’omoua  ex¬ 
cursion  and  picnic,  Trenton  rails,  August  It.  He  will  be 
accompanied  at  these  meetings  by  eorge  A.  Fuller,  Overseer 
New  York  State  Grange,  aim  W.  N.  Giles,  Secretary  New 
York  State  Grange. 

CROP  NOTES. 

I  think  nine  acres  of  corn  for  each  farmer  would  be  about 
the  average  in  this  locality.  Corn  looks  very  poor,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  poor  seed  and  wet,  cold  season.  w.  l.  e. 

Wilmore,  Pa. 

From  present  outlook  we  would  judge  that  we  would  not 
only  have  sufficient,  probably  a  hay  crop  above  the  aver¬ 
age  this  season,  but  also  a  crop  of  very  good  Timothy  hay, 
provided  it  is  harvested  without  rain. 

Newark  N.  J.  j.  c.  smith  &  Wallace  company. 

The  outlook  for  hay  throughout  the  territory  that  this 
market  draws  its  supplies  from  is  very  promising,  and  will 
no  doubt  yield  a  greater  crop  than  last  year.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  local  and  nearby  points. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  daniel  m’caferey’s  sons  co. 

Corn  is  good  and  promises  the  best  for  some  years  past ; 
wheat  75  per  cent  crop ;  oats  25  per  cent ;  has  been  less 
rainfall  than  for  five  years  past.  Rainfall  is  great  here 
in  Spring;  often  as  great  as  any  other  place  in  the  U.  S. 
Waynesville,  N.  C.  a.  j.  a. 

Oakland  and  Wayne  Counties,  Michigan,  will  have  only  50 
per  cent  of  last  year's  hay  crop.  Farmers  will  want  about 
all  their  hay  at  home,  as  coarse  fodder  will  be  scarce.  Many 
farmers  have  replanted  their  cornfields  to  beans.  The  coun¬ 
ty  at  large  will  fall  away  short  from  last  year  on  hay. 
Walled  Lake,  Mich.  J.  a.  d. 

From  information  gathered  by  us  by  a  vast  amount  of 
correspondence,  our  opinion  is  that  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michi¬ 
gan  will  have  as  large,  if  not  a  larger  hay  crop  than  last 
season;  and  our  opinion  is  prices  will  be  lower  in  the  com¬ 
ing  season  than  on  the  present  crop  ;  and  this  will  be  espe¬ 
cially  so  in  our  market,  since  we  have  a  very  large  crop  in 
our  surrounding  country.  J.  a.  .mangek  &  co. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

The  prospect  for  fruit  is  for  apples,  peaches  and  grapes 
about  20  per  cent  of  crop.  All  blossomed  well,  looking  for 
a  full  crop  or  even  more.  Blossoms  failed  to  mature  per¬ 
fectly,  followed  by  an  abundance  of  little  fruit,  which  failed 
to  hang  on  the  trees.  Many  trees  are  bare;  Ben  Davis  is 
among  best  croppers.  The  peaches  blossomed  abundantly,  but 
soon  proved  defective ;  the  young  peaches  fell  aud  are  still 
falling.  Grapes  failed  to  blossom  as  they  should.  Delaware 
is  my  best  crop :  Concord  about  the  worst.  Reaches  seem 
to  be  damaged  by  cold  and  curl-leaf.  All  fruits  have  been 
much  damaged  by  lice.  Spraying  is  done  by  few ;  may  ex¬ 
pect  fruit  of  poor  quality.  a.  J.  A. 

Waynesville,  N.  C. 

POTATO  PROSPECTS. 

I’otato  prospect  good;  corn  two  weeks  late;  oats  below 
average  ;  hay  fine,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  shy.  l.  s.  S. 
Tolouo,  Ill. 

The  potatoes  are  a  little  late,  Init  are  looking  tine,  with 
about  12  per  cent  increase  over  last  year,  in  acreage.  Hay 
and  grain  more  than  an  average.  Apples  extra  good. 
Caribou,  Me.  G.  w.  p.  j. 

The  potato  crop  was  planted  late,  but  looks  well ;  would 
say  the  condition  is  above  the  average.  Our  own  crop  looks 
tine,  while  my  neighbor  only  planted  his  last  week.  Grass 
a  heavy  crop:  corn  fair;  oats  a  good  crop.  h.  j.  b. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  \\ 

The  potato  crop  is  not  very  promising  at  this  writing: 
early  planted  sorts  are  all  right,  but  on  account  of  the  wet 
backward  weather  the  majority  were  not  planted  till  June, 
and  the  weather  has  been  so  wet  that  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  work  them  properly.  We  had  a  heavy  hail¬ 
storm  July  1,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  corn  and 
garden  truck.  J.  w.  h. 

Sligo,  Ra. 

The  outlook  for  a  good  potato  crop  in  this  section  is  not 
at  all  promising.  The  extremely  wet  weather  throughout 
the  month  of  May  and  the  fore  part  of  June  has  delayed 
farm  work  to  a  greater  extent  than  was  ever  known  in  (his 
part  of  the  country.  The  middle  of  .Tune  is  considered  late 
planting  here,  but  this  year  it  has  been  continued  up  till 
the  last  of  .Tune,  several  having  planted  June  29.  This 
leaves  the  situation  in  such  a  condition  that  one  is  not 
able  to  form  a  very  definite  conclusion  on  the  results.  I  low- 
fever,  with  frost  this  year  at  its  usual  season,  and  the  likeli¬ 


hood  of. blight,  the  chances  are  against  even  a  fair  crop  of 
potatoes,  potatoes  are  coming  up  very  uneven,  as  a  rule, 
due  perhaps  to  the  temperature  reaching  so  low  a  point 
where  seed  was  stored  last  Winter.  Here  is  another  prob¬ 
able  drawback  to  this  season’s  crop,  as  under  such  conditions 
the  vines  lack  that  vigor  necessary  for  a  good  crop.  Spring 
grain  is  looking  well,  though  the  bulk  of  it  was  late  sown. 
Wheat  never  looked  worse.  Corn  is  very  backward,  owing  to 
late  planting  and  cold  nights.  Grass  is  good,  aud  hay  will 
be  far  above  an  average  crop.  These  conditions  prevail  in  11 
towns  in  northeastern  Steuben  County,  and  no  doubt  the 
entire  county.  ii.  b. 

l’rattsburg,  N.  Y. _ 

DAMAGE  BY  POTATO  STALK-BORER. 

The  cause  of  the  blight  which  swept  over  the  potato  crop 
in  Ibis  section  a  week  ago  has  been  successfully  solved  by 
J.  W.  Truax,  of  Corning.  Mr.  Truax  for  days  past  witnessed 
the  destruction  of  his  thriving  potato  crop.  The  stalks  and 
leaves  began  to  wilt  and  Mr.  Truax  was  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  such  an  affliction.  After  a  careful  examination  of  the 
stalks  he  discovered  that  small  worms  had  concealed  them¬ 
selves  on  the  inside  of  the  stalk  and  were  sapping  away  the 
life  of  the  vine.  The  pests  made  very  rapid  inroads  and  eat 
away  the  heart  of  the  stalk,  causing  it  to  wilt  and  topple 
over. — -Randolph,  N.  Y.,  Register. 

The  I’otato  stalk-borer  is  a  small  insect  about  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  long.  It  lays  its  eggs  into  the  potato  vines  or 
weeds.  The  insect  when  hatched  feeds  in  the  vines  and 
ruins  them.  The  damage  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
true  blight,  which  is  not  an  insect  trouble,  but  a  disease. 
There  is  no  way  of  poisoning  the  insects,  as  they  work  on 
the  inside.  As  they  winter  in  the  vines  these  should  all  be 
burned  whenever  the  insect  has  been  at  work. 


POTATOES  LEFT  IN  THE  FIELD. 

On  account  of  a  scarcity  of  help  on  farms  in  western 
New  York  the  past  season  there  were  occasionally  fields 
where  potatoes  were  not  all  dug  before  the  ground  froze,  and 
the  potatoes  were  left  in  the  ground  all  Winter.  I  have 
read  of  instances  where  the  potatoes  were  found  to  be  in 
good  condition  this  Spring,  but  upon  investigation  the  own¬ 
ers  deny  their  being  of  any  value  whatever,  and  characterize 
the  whole  story  as  a  reporter’s  yarn.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  while  potatoes  which  have  remained  in  the  ground 
through  the  Winter  in  a  frozen  condition  will  be  worthless 
for  cooking  purposes,  their  vitality  is  not  always  destroyed, 
but  they  will  grow  thriftily  as  soon  as  the  weather  mod¬ 
erates  and  couunions  aie  favorable.  I  leased  a  small  piece 
of  land  to  a  neighbor  two  years  ago,  which  he  planted  to 
potatoes,  which  were  a  failure  on  account  of  early  blight, 
so  they  were  not  dug.  In  tiie  following  Spring  they  grew 
vigorously  as  soon  as  the  ground  was  in  a  proper  condition. 
Some  years  ago,  when  sorting  potatoes  in  the  held,  where 
they  had  been  dug  and  placed  in  heaps,  as  we  drew  the  mar¬ 
ketable  potatoes  to  market,  the  small  ones  were  left  scat¬ 
tered  on  the  ground.  I  sprinkled  a  light  covering  of  straw 
over  them  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  and  from  danger 
of  frost  at  night,  planning  to  put  them  in  the  cellar  as  soon 
as  we  had  finished  marketing  the  crop.  An  unexpected 
freeze  ruined  them  all,  as  I  supposed,  and  they  were  left  in 
the  field  all  Winter  with  no  other  protection  than  the  light 
Covering  of  straw,  which  was  burned  off  in  the  Spring,  and 
the  field  plowed  and  seeded  to  oats,  in  every  spot  where 
those  small  potatoes  were  left  the  potato  vines  grew  as 
thick  as  wool  on  a  sheep's  back,  and  the  growth  of  roots  and 
potatoes  was  all  that  could  be  expected  where  the  growth 
was  so  dense.  ”  prank  d.  ward. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. _ 

CABBAGE  NOTES.  About  duue  10  the  Cabbage  maggots 
appeared  in  the  young  plants,  and  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if 
they  were  going  to  clean  us  out  of  house  and  home.  In  fact, 
they  did  ruin  a  good  many  of  the  young  domestic  plants  and 
some  of  the  Danish,  but  about  June  20  they  quit  working  in 
the  plants,  and  at  the  present  writing  we  are  pleased  to  note 
that  there  is  about  60  per  cent  increase  in  the  crop  of  Dan¬ 
ish.  We  shall  have  a  very  small  crop  of  domestic  cab¬ 
bage,  and  if  the  present  favorable  weather  continues  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  Danish,  and  for  that  reason  we  are  looking  for 
very  low  prices  on  Danish,  and  think  we  shall  see  very 
good  prices  for  domestic.  J.  E.  B. 

Orleans,  N.  Y.  _ 


ILLINOIS  FARMING. — In  northern  Illinois  dairying  and 
grain  farming,  or  mixed  farming,  is  the  rule.  Corn,  oats 
or  barley,  and  hay  are  the  principal  crops.  After  grass 
ground,  corn  is  often  planted  two  seasons  in  succession. 
Corn  is  very  often  not  cut,  say  two-thirds  of  the  corn  is 
husked  and  t lie  stalks  left  standing.  The  cattle  run  through 
standing  stalks  during  the  Winter,  eating  what  suits  their 
taste.  Some  morning  in  Spring,  while  the  ground  is  yet 
frozen,  a  harrow  is  run  over  the  stalks  to  break  them  down. 
When  time  to  sow  oats  or  barley,  the  grain  is  scattered  on 
top  of  the  ground  and  broken  stalks,  then  four  horses  are 
put  on  the  disk  harrow  or  pulverizer,  aud  the  ground  is 
gone  over  twice;  then  the  ground  is  harrowed  twice,  gener¬ 
ally  using  a  three-section  harrow  aud  three  horses.  Then 
another  season  to  corn,  then  to  oats  another  season,  and 
clover  or  Timothy  with  the  oats.  There  is  one  drawback, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  putting  in  small  grain  with  the  disk 
harrow;  it  often  fails  to  get  weeds  down  under  ground  far 
enough,  and  the  weeds  come  up  as  soon  as  or  sooner  than 
the  oats;  the  oats  have  hard  work  to  crowd  down  the  weeds, 
and  do  not  always  do  it.  In  plowing  land  a  great  many 
gang-plows  (two  plows)  are  used,  and  four  horses;  two-row 
cultivators  are  being  used  more  and  more,  in  which  one  man 
and  three  horses  cultivate  two  rows  of  corn  at  a  time.  We 
have  no  weeders.  I  never  saw  one  at  work.  Manure  spread¬ 
ers  are  gaining  favor  steaoily.  With  a  two-row  cultivator 
one  man  can  handle  45  or  50  acres  of  corn.  We  aim  to 
harrow  the  ground  once  or  twice  after  corn  is  planted  and 
cultivate  four  times.  No  hoeing  is  done  as  a  general  thing. 
Help  is  also  scarce  in  this  seeftion,  and  enough  goes  to  waste 
when  the  rush  season  comes  on  to  feed  many  a  poor  starving 
city  soul.  M.  M.  M. 

Caledonia,  111.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  omission 
has  unintentionally  been  made  in  the  advertisement  of  II. 
E.  Ilessler  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  price  of  the  mail 
box  offered  by  this  firm  is  $1.00,  as  stated,  but  when  sup¬ 
plied  with  Government  approved  locks  and  chain  35  cents 
extra  Is  charged.  This  is  a  popular  box,  and  we  fear  some 
of  our  people  might  think  the  price  included  lock  and  chain, 
hence  this  explanation. 

Relative  to  the  article  in  last  week's  issue  “Build  Good 
Silos.”  a  concern  which  make  a  specialty  of  stave  silos  is 
the  Harder  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cobleskill,  New 
York.  They  sell  a  silo  for  much  less  than  as  good  a  silo 
will  cost  if  built  at  home,  and  the  purchaser  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  getting  what  has  been  settled  upon  by  the  entire 
country  as  a  satisfactory  silo  for  all  sections  and  all  kinds 
of  silage.  Anyone  wanting  a  silo  will  find  it  advantageous 
to  get  in  correspondence  with  this  concern. 

Another  large  order  has  just  been  placed  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  with  the  Standard  Paint  Company,  sole  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Rtiberoid  Roofing,  100  William  St.,  New  York. 
Ituberold  Roofing  was  selected  because  of  its  peculiar 
suitability  to  hot  and  variable  climates,  as  well  as  because 
of  its  convenience  of  application.  It  will  not  melt  from 
sun  heat,  will  not  rot  from  constant  exposure  to  dampness 
or  rains,  and  is  highly  fire-resist. ug.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  widely  used  on  agricultural  buildings,  dwellings,  barns, 
etc.  It  can  be  applied  by  any  handy  man. 

Among  the  long  list  of  manufacturers  of  ensilage  and  fod¬ 
der  cutters,  will  be  found  the  E.  W.  Ross  Co.,  Springfield, 
Ohio,  manufacturers  of  the  Ross  Little  Giant  implements. 
Ross  ensilage  and  fodder  cutters  have  been  on  the  market 
54  years,  during  which  time  they  have  given  the  best  of 
satisfaction  and  won  for  themselves  a  reputation  and  prom¬ 
inence  surpassed  by  none.  All  parties  interested  in  silage 
and  silos  can  learn  details  By  sending  10  cents  for  Prof. 
Woll’s  book  on  silage.  They  have  also  issued  for  this 
season  a  special  instructive  circular  on  the  Ross  silo  filling 
machinery." 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  SUMMER  RESORT. 

They’re  talkin’  about  Bar  Harbor; 

They’re  talkin’  about  Cape  May, 

An’  likewise  Allantic  City, 

An’  Coney  islanti  gay. 

An’  it's  pleasant  to  read  about  'em 
With  their  trolleys  an'  loop-the-loop ; 

I  picture  them  all 
As  the  shadows  fall, 

Where  I  sit  on  the  old  front  stoop. 

An’  I  smell  the  lingerin’  sweetness 
Of  the  honeysuckle  vine, 

An’  I  wait  for  my  friend,  the  liglitnin’  bug, 
To  circle  around  an’  shine; 

An’  the  crickets  an’  frogs  will  cheer  me, 

A  gay,  melodious  group, 

The  place  that’s  best 
For  a  real  rest. 

Is  out  on  the  old  front  stoop. 

So  I  ain't  a-packin’  my  satchel 
Nor  studyin’  up  the  maps, 

Nor  travelin’  abroad  for  the  “comforts  of 
home,” 

I  am  missin'  a  lot,  perhaps, 

I  have  studied  the  matter  over, 

An’  maybe  I’m  fancy’s  dupe, 

But  it  seems  to  me 
That  the  place  to  be 
Is  out  on  the  old  front  stoop. 

— Washington  Star. 

* 

Ginger  punch  is  a  pleasant  variation  in 
hot  weather  drinks.  It  requires  one  quart 
of  cold  water,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one- 
quarter  pound  of  Canton  (preserved)  gin¬ 
ger,  one-half  cupful  orange  juice,  one- 
half  cupful  lemon  juice.  Put  the  water 
and  sugar  on  to  boil  in  a  granite  saucepan, 
add  the  ginger,  and  boil  for  15  minutes. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  add  the  fruit  juice, 
strain,  cool,  and  serve  in  glasses  contain¬ 
ing  a  little  cracked  ice. 

* 

A  convenient  little  metal  slide  for  drap¬ 
ing  a  girdle  is  called  a  waist  former.  It 
is  a  narrow  blade  of  steel,  about  four 
inches  long;  at  either  end  are  little  slides 
and  teeth  intended  to  hold  the  waist  rib¬ 
bon.  It  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
back,  and  the  girdle  draped  from  this 
point.  It  costs  15  cents.  We  are  warned 
by  the  dressmakers  that  the  waist  bloused 
down  to  a  deep  point  is  no  longer  in 
vogue;  the  newest  belts  are  brought  down 
to  a  deep  point  at  the  bottom,  but  are 
draped  straight  across  the  top,  giving  a 
high  girdle  effect.  It  is  a  little  hard  to 
get  accustomed  to  the  change. 

* 

The  automobile  has  brought  back  our 
old  friend  the  linen  duster,  only  now  it 
is  an  automobile  or  traveling  coat  and 
is  a  very  smart-looking  garment.  Such 
a  garment  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  any 
woman  who  drives  much  in  the  country, 
when  the  Summer  dust  grimes  into  her 
clothes.  These  coats  are  not  cheap  to 
buy  ready-made,  but  can  be  made  at  home 
by  any  handy  seamstress.  Excellent  pat¬ 
terns  may  be  obtained,  those  designed  for 
raincoats  being  the  right  style.  The  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  linen,  mohair,  gloria,  taffeta, 
or  pongee.  Gloria  is  a  mixture  of  silk 
and  linen  used  for  serviceable  umbrellas; 
it  is  44  or  48  inches  wide  and  costs  $1  to 
$1.50  a  yard;  this  is  especially  useful  for 
these  coats  where  a  dark  color  or  black  is 
desired.  Cloth  of  gold,  so  called,  used  in 
making  elaborate  wraps,  is  really  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  pongee  with  a  metallic  luster,  like 
the  fashionable  radium  ribbons.  A  long 
coat  of  linen  made  after  a  good  pattern, 
would  be  very  inexpensive,  but  would 
soon  save  its  cost  in  the  protection  given. 

* 

Here  is  a  most  delicious  French  recipe 
for  preserving  raspberries ;  it  forms  a 
jelly-like  sweetmeat  of  exquisite  flavor: 
Take  four  pounds  of  raspberries  picked 
from  the  stalks,  set  aside  at  least  half, 
which  should  be  the  finest.  Add  to  the 
rest  one  pounu  of  white  currants,  and 
bruise  and  strain  them  through  a  cloth, 
wringing  it  so  as  to  extract  all  the  juice. 
Put  the  juice  into  a  preserving  pan,  and 
allow  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  lump 


sugar  to  one  pound  of  juice,  including  the 
weight  of  the  raspberries  left  whole.  Let 
the  sugar  and  juice  boil,  skimming  it,  and 
at  the  end  of  20  minutes  put  in  the  rest 
of  the  fruit  and  let  it  boil  for  10  minutes 
longer.  When  the  preserve  is  boiled 
enough — it  is  so  if  the  syrup  jellies  when 
a  little  is  put  in  a  plate  to  cool — take  it 
off  the  fire  and  pot  it  in  the  usual  way. 
Raspberry  syrup  that  will  be  useful  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  is  made  by  putting  one 
pound  of  sugar  over  every  quart  of  ber¬ 
ries,  and  allowing  them  to  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  boil  the  fruit  and 
sugar  for  half  an  hour;  skim  and  strain 
through  a  jelly  bag,  put  in  bottles  and 
seal  tightly. 

* 

The  great  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
women  who  have  the  management  of  chil¬ 
dren  was  thus  expressed  by  Dr.  Kerley 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association : 

Instinct  directs  the  lower  animals  as  to  the 
proper  selection  of  food,  not  only  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  their  young.  Instinct  tells  the 
higher  animal,  man,  very  little.  Every  day 
of  our  lives,  in  private  work  among  the  well- 
to-do,  and  in  children’s  clinics  among  the 
poor,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
most  dense  ignorance  relating  to  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  management  of  a 
child,  his  nutrition.  Among  the  thousands 
of  children  which  we  have  treated  at  the  out¬ 
patient  department  of  the  Babies'  Hospital 
and  at  the  New  York  Polyclinic  Dispensary, 
but  2G  per  cent  of  those  over  one  year  of  age 
are  of  normal  growth,  and  of  those  under  one 
year  of  age  35  per  cent  are  normal.  These 
children  are  the  offspring,  on  the  fathers’ 
side,  of  laborers.  The  mothers  are  young 
women  of  considerable  intelligence.  An  inti¬ 
mate  insight  into  the  daily  life  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  will  demonstrate  that  a  large  percentage 
of  malnutrition  among  the  young  is  not  due 
to  poverty,  but  to  the  absence  of  food.  The 
children  don't  go  hungry.  The  malnutrition 
is  Uue  to  want  of  proper  food. 

It  is  not  only  in  such  cases  as  these, 
but  among  people  of  ampler  means  also, 
that  we  find  ill-fed  and  poorly  nourished 
children.  There  are  too  many  cases  where 
the  trouble  begins  with  the  artificial  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  infant  as  a  makeshift  to  save 
the  mother  trouble,  rather  than  as  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  where  carelessness  results  in 
gastric  trouble  that  continues  into  maturer 
life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  Prof.  Bab¬ 
cock’s  recent  statement  that  an  infant  fed 
on  cow’s  milk  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
fluctuations  in  quality  when  confined  to 
the  milk  of  a  single  cow  than  when  re¬ 
ceiving  the  mixed  product  from  a  herd. 

* 

A  writer  in  Good  Housekeeping  thus 
describes  the  way  a  courageous  farmer’s 
wife  met  an  emergency.  The  year’s  crop 
of  oats,  representing  many  days  of  hard 
labor,  had  been  put  into  a  large  stack. 
Her  husband  had  gone  to  the  village,  sev¬ 
eral  miles  away,  to  procure  necessaries 
for  the  house.  Suddenly  the  clear  sky  be¬ 
came  dark,  while  the  boom  of  distant 
thunder  plainly  foretold  that  a  storm  was 
coming,  and  coming  quickly,  too.  Mrs. 

-  was  sadly  worried.  She  knew  that 

the  “hangers”  which  are  put  on  stacks  to 
keep  them  from  toppling  over  or  blowing 
down,  had  not  yet  been  put  on  this  one, 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  their  year’s 
supply  of  oats  would  shortly  be  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  prairie.  The  sky  grew 
darker  and  darker,  the  air  was  so  sultry 
that  it  was  hard  to  breathe.  What  could 
she  do?  She  felt  that  she  must  save  those 
oats  somehow.  But  how?  Now,  Mrs. 

- -  is  a  very  large  woman,  and  the 

thought  occured  to  her  that  possibly  she 
could  hold  the  stack  down  and  keep  it 
from  blowing  away.  So,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  community  was  hastening  to 
cellars  or  cyclone  pits,  this  brave  woman 
hurriedly  put  a  long  ladder  up  the  side  of 
the  stack  and  mounted  to  the  top.  She 
then  drew  the  ladder  up,  placed  it  cross¬ 
wise  of  the  stack,  and,  seating,  or,  as  she 
afterward  expressed  it,  planking  herself 
on  the  middle  of  it,  awaited  developments. 


She  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  for  in  less 
than  two  minutes  the  storm  broke  in  all 
its  fury.  A  worse  one  was  never  known 
in  that  vicinity.  Huge  trees  were  broken 
off  like  pipestems,  and  the  air  was  full 
of  flying  debris.  But  through  it  all  Mrs. 

-  stuck  to  her  post.  After  the  storm 

was  over,  dripping,  but  triumphant,  she 
came  down  from  her  perch  and  returned 
to  the  house  as  though  taking  the  part  of 
a  “banger”  was  an  everyday  affair. 


Pickles  and  Relishes. 

Chow  Chow. — Wash  thoroughly  and 
chop  without  paring  half  a  peck  of  green 
tomatoes;  chop  fine  one  large  head  of 
white  cabbage;  pare  and  chop  six  large 
cucumbers ;  clean  thoroughly  and  cut  into 
small  dice  one  bunch  of  celery  and  finely 
chop  one  large  white  onion.  Mix  all  to¬ 
gether,  add  half  a  cup  of  salt  and  let 
stand  over  night.  Clean  100  tiny  pickles 
and  fifty  small  silver-skinned  onions ;  put 
into  separate  jars,  cover  with  strong  salt 
water  and  let  them  stand  over  night.  The 
next  morning  drain  the  first  mixture  thor¬ 
oughly,  wash  off  the  pickles  and  onions 
and  wipe  dry.  Chop  fine  one  large  red 
mango  pepper.  Put  all  together  into  a 
preserving  kettle,  add  two  quarts  of  the 
best  cider  vinegar  (dilute  somewhat  if 
very  strong),  half  a  pound  of  granulated 
sugar,  half  an  ounce  each  of  turmeric  and 
celery  seed,  one  ounce  of  ground  mustard 
seed.  Cook  30  minutes,  then  bottle  and 
seal. 

Chopped  Cucumber  Relish. — This  is 
simple  and  very  excellent.  Pare  and  chop 
fine  half  a  peck  of  medium-sized  cucum¬ 
bers  ;  chop  two  medium-sized  onions.  Salt 
each  separately  over  night,  using  one- 
third  of  a  cup  of  salt  in  all.  Drain  thor¬ 
oughly  the  next  morning  and  mix.  If  the 
mixture  seems  too  salty  cover  with  cold 
water  and  drain  a  second  time.  Then 
put  into  a  granite  kettle,  add  a  rounding 
tablespoonful  each  of  celery  seed  and  mus¬ 
tard  seed,  a  level  tablespoonful  of  ground 
mustard,  one-eighth  of  a  teaspoon  of 
cayenne  pepper,  half  a  cup  of  brown  sugar 
and  a  pint  of  best  vinegar.  Boil  10  min¬ 
utes,  then  bottle  and  seal. 

Piccalilli. — Two  pecks  of  green  toma-. 
toes,  two  heads  of  white  cabbage,  12  large 
onions,  four  green  peppers,  two  red  pep¬ 
pers,  one  good  root  of  horseradish  (grat¬ 
ed),  one  tablespoon ful  each  of  cinnamon, 
nutmeg  and  allspice.  Chop  all  fine,  stir  in 
two  cups  of  salt  and  let  stand  all  night, 
then  drain ;  cover  with  cold  vinegar,  boil 
10  minutes  and  drain  again.  Cover  with 
vinegar,  add  the  spices  and  three  pounds 
of  brown  sugar.  Boil  a  few  minutes  and 
put  away  in  jars. 

Salting  Cucumbers  for  Winter. — Secure 
a-  small  keg  and  if  you  have  cucumbers 
in  your  garden  gather  every  other  day. 
Place  a  layer  of  coarse  salt — ice  cream 
salt — in  the  bottom  of  the  keg,  add  a  cup 
of  water  and  cover  with  the  cucumbers 
you  have  gathered  and  washed;  sprinkle 
over  salt  to  cover.  Repeat  this  as  you 
gather  cucumbers  from  day  to  day,  not, 
however,  adding  any  more  water,  as  the 
salt  should  make  sufficient  brine.  If  there 
should  not  be  brine  to  cover  them  you 
may  add  a  little,  cautiously.  There  should 
always  be  a  layer  of  salt  in  the  bottom 
of  the  keg  undissolved.  When  you  have 
gathered  all  the  cucumbers  you  wish  put 
two  or  three  fresh  horseradish  leaves  on 
the  top,  and  if  you  wish  you  may  place  a 
stone  on  the  top  to  keep  the  cucumbers 
under  the  brine.  When  desired  to  make 
pickles  take  from  the  brine  as  many  as 
you  wish  into  a  stone  jar  and  cover  them 
with  boiling  water;  let  them  stand  24 
hours;  drain  and  cover  again  with  boil¬ 
ing  water;  let  stand  till  next  day.  If  you 
desire  them  very  fresh  you  may  repeat  this 
the  third  time.  It  is  not  always  neces¬ 
sary.  Then  pour  off  the  water  and  drain 
well.  To  every  three  quarts  of  cucum¬ 
bers  take  one  quart  of  best  cider  vinegar. 
To  each  gallon  of  vinegar  take  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  whole  cloves,  allspice, 
peppercorns,  mace,  celery  seed  and  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  mustard  seed.  Tie  these 
in  a  little  muslin  or  cheesecloth  bag.  (The 


spices,  if  scattered  through  the  cucum¬ 
bers,  turn  them  dark.)  Add  to  vinegar 
two  pieces  oi  ginger-root  an  inch  long 
and  two  tiny  red  pepper  pods,  same  size. 
Boil  vinegar  with  spices  for  one  minute 
and  pour  over  the  cucumbers.  If  not 
enough  vinegar  to  cover,  add  more  boil¬ 
ing  hot  to  fill  jar.  These  need  not  be 
sealed.  Place  a  horseradish  leaf  on  the 
top  of  jar;  are  ready  for  use  in  a  few 
days.  Will  keep  indefinitely. 

Cucumbers  in  Oil— Two  dozen  medi¬ 
um-sized  cucumbers,  eight  onions.  Slice 
cucumbers  and  onions  thin,  sprinkle  with 
about  one  cup  of  salt  and  let  stand  three 
hours.  Drain ;  then  pour  over  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dressing:  One  quart  vinegar,  one 
teacupful  best  olive  oil,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
cupful  mustard  seed,  one  tcaspoonful  cel¬ 
ery  seed.  Let  stand  over  night,  and  in  the 
morning  fill  up  with  vinegar.  These  are 
'  delicious  and  very  easily  made,  requiring 
no  cooking. 

Sweet  Peach  Pickle. — Cut  the  peaches 
in  two,  remote  the  stones,  and  fill  the 
openings  with  halves  together,  pack  in 
jars,  and  cover  with  the  following  liquid: 
To  two  pounds  of  sugar  add  one  pint  of 
vinegar  (best  cider  vinegar  alone  should 
be  used  for  all  pickles),  tie  in  a  bag  a 
teaspoonful  of  whole  cloves,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  cassia  buds,  three  sticks  of  cin¬ 
namon  (broken)  and  some  tiny  bits  of 
ginger,  allspice  and  nutmeg  (about  a 
teaspoonful  in  all).  Repeat  three  times 
and  seal  the  jars.  Keep  in  dark,  dry 
place;  when  ready  to  use  remove  the 
string. 

The  Bookshelf. 

1  he  Crisis,  by  Winston  Churchill. — 

I  his  is  another  of  the  famous  recent 
novels  now  published  in  the  Macmillan 
Paper  Novel  Series.  Its  popularity  has 
made  it  so  widely  known  that  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  story  it¬ 
self;  it  will  be  remembered  as  dealing 
with  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  and  in¬ 
cluding  among  its  characters  descendants 
of  Mr.  Churchill’s  Revolutionary  hero, 
Richard  Carvel.  Grant  and  Lincoln  are 
prominent  figures  in  “The  Crisis;”  the 
scene  is  chiefly  laid  in  St.  Louis,  and  one 
receives  a  vivid  impression  o’f.  the  social 
life  of  the  period,  as  well  as  the  wider 
issues  of  National  history.  “The  Crisis,” 
like  Mr.  Churchill’s  new  book,  “The 
Crossing,”  is  a  novel  every  good  Ameri¬ 
can  should  read.  Published  by  the  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York;  paper  cov¬ 
ers,  25  cents;  cloth  $1.50. 


Midsummer  Flower  Notes. — The  gar¬ 
dens  are  lovely.  1  had  six  Dahlia  roots 
last  year,  and  bought  six  more,  beside 
14  that  a  friend  gave  me.  I  enjoy  them 
immensely,  and  they  need  no  care  be¬ 
yond  a  few  supports.  Then  there  are 
several  feet  of  choice  sweet  peas  grow¬ 
ing  on  an  old  fence  and  making  the 
whole  place  dainty  and  sweet.  Salvia 
and  ten-week  stocks  are  growing  at  a 
corner  of  the  house,  and  climbing  nas¬ 
turtiums  shade  the  kitchen  windows. 
Along  the  edge  of  this  bed  I  tucked  tiny 
forget-me-not  seedlings  for  next  year. 
I  had  not  thought  of  them,  and  hidden 
away  there,  cool  and  moist,  they  grew 
so  fast  that  a  tiny  bunch  of  the  sky-blue 
eyes  peeped  out  at  me  from  the  great, 
round  leaves  of  the  nasturtiums.  Our 
Crimson  Rambler  outclassed  all  our  other 
roses,  and  we  have  many.  I  would  not 
part  with  it  for  five  dollars.  Some  one 
gave  me  some  pansy  seedlings  and  tiny 
mountain  daisies  for  next  year.  I  planted 
the  pansies  in  the  middie  with  the  daisies 
for  a  border  and  sowed  a  bit  of  ordinary 
fertilizer  around  them.  They,  too,  have 
rewarded  me  liberally,  for  I  gather  their 
dainty  blossoms  every  morning,  and  the 
next  day  there  are  twice  as  many  dear 
little  faces  smiling  goocl  morning  at  the 
world.  The  hardy  Hydrangea  bush  is 
putting  forth  white  blossoms.  By-and-by 
they  will  be  tinted  pink  and  brown.  We 
shall  gather  them,  and  then  we  shall  have 
only  the  fragrance  of  potpourri  and  this 
bunch  of  dry  flowers  to  speak  to  us  from 
the  Summer  that  has  gone. 

ADAH  E.  COLCORD. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

Full  skirts  are  usually  becoming  to 
young  girls.  The  model  is  made  of  em¬ 
broidered  batiste  with  a  band  of  heavy 
lace  applique,  but  all  the  pretty  soft  stuffs, 
silk,  wool,  cotton  and  linen  are  equally 
appropriate.  The  shirred  yoke  is  always 
pretty  when  the  figure  is  slender,  but 
when,  as  is  often  the  case  in  young  girls, 
additional  bulk  at  the  belt  is  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  the  plain  yoke  made  of  lace  or  of 


4713  Misses’  Skirt,  12  to  16  years. 


other  fancy  material  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  one  circular  piece, 
straight  lengths  of  the  material  being 
sewed  together  to  give  the  necessary 
width,  and  when  shirred  is  arranged  over 
the  foundation  that  also  serves  for  the 
plain  yoke  when  shirrings  are  not  used. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  6^2  yards  21  inches  wide, 
5  yards  27  inches  wide  or  3(4  yards  44 
inches  wide  with  4J4  yards  of  applique 
and  *4  yard  of  all-over  lace  when  yoke 
is  used.  The  pattern  4713  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  misses  of  12,  14  and  1G  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. 

For  a  linen  or  cloth  skirt,  the  tucked 


#Y<t4  Misses’  Five  Gored  Skirt, 


12  to  16  years. 

model  is  very  desirable.  The  skirt  is  cut 
in  five  gores  that  are  wide  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  generous  fullness  about  the  feet,  and 
which  allow  of  tucks  or  gathers  at  the 
upper  edge  yet  mean  no  unnecessary  bulk. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (14  years)  is  5)4  yards  21 
inches  wide,  4)4  yards  27  inches  wide  or 
2)4  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
4744  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14 
and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  gored  skirt  gathered  at  the  belt  in 
1830  style  is  an  accepted  favorite  of  the 
season.  This  one  is  trimmed  with  two 
flounces  that  are  shirred  to  form  headings. 


4741  Five  Gored  1830  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


The  model  is  made  of  embroidered  pon¬ 
gee,  in  the  natural  color  banded  with 
green  velvet  ribbon,  but  all  the  many  soft 
silks  and  wools  and  the  pretty  muslins 
that  are  so  fashionable  are  equally  appro¬ 
priate,  any  material  that  take  good  lines 
and  folds  being  well  adapted  to  the  style. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores  and  is  sim¬ 
ply  gathered  at  the  upper  edges  and  joined 
to  the  belt.  The  flounces  are  straight  and 
gathered  to  form  tiny  double  frills.  The 
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quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  15  yards  21  inches  wide,  12 
yards  27  inches  wide  or  1l/2  yards  44 
inches  wide,  with  36  yards  of  banding  to 
trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  4741  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch 
waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


Parson  Bolton’s  Wedding  Fee. 

Parson  Bolton  sat  in  his  cosy  study 
reading  a  letter.  The  reading  seemed  to 
please  him  immensely,  for  he  rubbed  his 
palms  together,  and  a  glad  smile  stole 
across  his  thin  visage,  as  he  muttered : 
“Now,  this  is  certainly  providential !”  It 
was  a  lovely  June  day,  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  roses  should  have  been  inspiring. 
Yet,  somehow,  the  task  of  preparing  a 
sermon  for  the  following  Sabbath  had 
been  unusually  difficult.  So  this  letter 
from  a  brother  minister  proposing  an  ex¬ 
change  of  pulpits  for  that  date  was  warm¬ 
ly  welcomed.  He  could  preach  the  elo¬ 
quent  sermon  recently  delivered  in  his 
own  church,  and  the  change  of  scene,  if 
only  for  a  day,  would  benefit  him. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  brush  his 
unfinished  sermon  aside,  and  write  a  brief 
note  of  acceptance.  He  gave  this  to  Alice 
to  mail,  and  sought  the  garden.  There 
had  been  frequent  showers,  and  the  weeds 
were  pushing  their  upward  way  between 
the  onions,  beets  and  lettuce,  as  though 
determined  to  crowd  out  their  more  cul¬ 
tivated  neighbors.  The  parson  squared 
his  narrow  shoulders,  straightened  up  his 
five  feet  five  of  clerical  stature,  and  glared 
aggressively  at  the  intruders.  Believing 
that  faith  must  be  reinforced  by  works, 
he  hurried  to  the  woodshed,  brought  out 
a  sharp  hoe,  and  commenced  a  vigorous 
and  well-directed  warfare  against  the 
hosts  of  the  Philistines,  as  he  termed 
them.  The  garden  was  his  especial  pride. 
It  was  only  a  half-acre  plot,  but  it  helped 
to  eke  out  his  slender  income  wonder¬ 
fully.  The  soil  was  good,  and  neither  fer¬ 
tilizers  nor  labor  were  spared  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  it  yield  abundantly.  Once 
when  I  had  complimented  him  upon  his 
success  he  had  removed  his  hat,  display¬ 
ing  the  bald  spot  on  his  crown,  and  said,: 

“If  I  could  not  have  been  a  minister, 
I  would  have  chosen  the  gardener’s  pro¬ 
fession.  I  am  thankful  that  I  can  com¬ 
bine  both  occupations.” 

Back  of  the  garden  was  a  half  acre  of 
meadow,  but  the  minister,  having  no  cow, 
allowed  one  of  his  neighbors  to  cut  the 
hay.  He  had  been  hoeing  steadily  for 
two  hours  when  his  wife  asked  him  to 
step  to  the  front  door.  There  he  beheld 
a  brawny,  bashful  young  man  and  his 
fair,  blushing  bride.  Mr.  Bolton  recog¬ 
nized  them  at  once.  He  had  recently 
united  them  in  marriage,  and  when  the 
happy  bridegroom  had  asked  the  price, 
replied  that  he  had  no  fixed  rate,  but 
left  that  to  the  bridegroom.  They  had 
thanked  him  warmly,  and  departed,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Parson  to  reflect  on  the  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  life  in  general,  and  of  wedding 
fees  in  particular.  Now  they  had  re¬ 
turned,  and  tied  to  the  back  of  the  farm 
wagon  was  a  robust,  healthy  Jersey  calf. 
The  man  pointed  to  it,  and  said : 

“Sarah  and  me,  we  heard  as  you  wanted 
a  cow,  ’nd  bein’  ez  we  didn’t  hev  much 
ready  cash,  Sarah  and  me,  we  thought  you 
would  like  a  good  calf  to  raise.” 

The  minister  was  in  ecstacies.  He 
shook  hands  with  them  again,  and  said 
it  was  just  the  one  thing  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  his  happiness.  It  was  led  around  to 
the  back  yard  by  its  former  owner  and 
tied  to  a  clothes  post.  When  Mr.  Bolton 
and  his  wife  had  sufficiently  admired  its 
beauty  and  gentleness,  meanwhile  receiv¬ 
ing  sundry  instructions  as  to  its  care,  the 
young  farmer  and  his  wife  drove  away, 
followed  by  the  thanks  and  good  wishes 
of  the  worthy  couple.  At  the  tea  table 
the  minister  gave  thanks  with  more  than 
usual  fervor.  The  prospect  of  a  future 
unlimited  supply  of  rich  milk,  cream  and 
butter  filled  him  with  intense  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  milk  furnished  by  the  milk¬ 
man  had  barely  a  taste  of  richness  or  a 
suspicion  of  cream  about  it,  and,  inwardly, 
he  had  often  rebelled  against  it.  His 
father  had  always  kept  a  cow  ,and  he 
knew  good  milk  when  he  tasted  it.  The 
repast  finished,  he  hurried  out  to  gloat 
over  his  new  treasure  and  prepare  her 
quarters  for  the  night. 

Their  woodshed  was  a  small,  neat 
building,  half  way  between  the  house  and 
meadow  lot.  In  an  unoccupied  corner  of 
the  large  room  he  fixed  up  a  comfortable 
bed  for  Bossy.  When  all  was  ready,  he 
hastened  to  the  clothes  yard,  where  his 
wife  and  children  were  petting  the  gentle 
creature,  and  said : 

“Now,  my  dear,  I  will  take  Beauty  to 
her  new  quarters.” 

Fie  untied  the  rope  and  started  toward 


the  shed,  but  evidently  Beauty  had  a 
mind  of  her  own,  and  made  a  dash  for 
the  lettuce  bed.  The  minister  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  clinging  to  the  rope  was 
carried  along  at  a  rapid  pace.  A  hotbed 
sash  stood  against  the  grape  arbor  with 
one  end  projecting  across  the  narrow 
path.  Beauty’s  flank  struck  this,  and  over 
went  the  sash,  breaking  several  panes  of 
glass.  An  instant  later  the  Parson  drove 
his  left  boot  through  it,  breaking  two 
more  panes.  Fie  tried  to  hold  back,  but 
his  lack  of  weight  and  strength  were 
against  him.  Through  the  strawberry 
bed,  the  early  cabbages  and  sweet  corn, 
they  flew,  the  Parson  taking  gigantic 
strides,  and  tugging  at  the  rope  in  vain. 
There  was  nothing  to  wind  it  about,  and 
no  chance  to  wind  it.  The  children  were 
screaming  in  chorus,  and  Mrs.  Bolton, 
who  was  40  pounds  heavier  than  her 
spouse,  was  in  pursuit,  but  they  left  her 
far  behind.  Then  Beauty  swerved  to  the 
left,  and  made  directly  for  a  row  of  fine 
tomato  plants,  surrounded  by  stakes  and 
barrel  hoops.  The  calf  knocked  one  trel¬ 
lis  over,  and  the  Parson  drove  his  foot 
through  another,  and  carried  it  along 
with  him  for  an  instant.  Then  it  tripped 
him,  and  he  fell  flat  on  a  row  of  early 
peas.  He  clutched  wildly  at  a  stake,  but 
missed  it,  and  only  succeeded  in  pulling 
up  a  few  more  pea  vines.  Then,  as  the 
calf  turned  again,  the  rope  relaxed,  and 
he  bounded  to  his  feet.  Bracing  himself, 
with  heels  well  apart,  he  brought  Beauty 
up  with  a  sharp  turn,  whereat  she  turned, 
and  charged  straight  at  him.  Startled  at 
this  unexpected  move,  he  jumped  back¬ 
ward,  striking  bis  better  half  with  such 
force  that  they  both  sat  down  in  the 
onion  bed. 

His  wife  gripped  him  firmly  about  the 
waist,  and  Beauty,  finding  their  combined 
weight  too  much  for  her.  raced  round 
and  round  in  a  circle,  smashing  another 
trellis,  and  scattering  ruin  in  her  path. 
They  were  soon  on  their  feet  again,  and 
by  main  strength  dragged  the  struggling 
animal  to  the  shed  and  fastened  her  in. 

The  Parson  was  well  nigh  exhausted. 
His  trousers  were  torn,  his  hat  missing, 
and  his  face  streaked  with  garden  soil. 
He  looked,  and  felt,  like  one  who  had 
been  through  a  trying  experience.  When 
the  screaming  children  had  been  pacified, 
he  surveyed  his  garden  ruefully,  and  mut¬ 
tered  something  about  the  prince  of  evil 
and  wedding  fees.  But  his  naturally  gen¬ 
ial  disposition  soon  overcame  his  anger, 
and  in  obedience  to  his  wife’s  suggestion 
he  hurried  to  the  house  and  made  him¬ 
self  fairly  presentable.  Then  he  tried  to 
repair  the  damage  done,  but  found  it  a 
tedious  task,  and  was  forced  to  leave  part 
of  it  for  another  day.  A  goodly  portion 
of  the  garden  looked  as  if  a  cyclone  bad 
passed  through  it.  The  next  day  they  re¬ 
moved  Beauty  to  the  meadow  lot,  and  the 
Parson,  with  the  help  of  a  neighbor’s  son, 
built  a  shed  there  for  her. 

Beauty  behaved  extremely  well  for  a 
week,  and  then,  attracted  by  the  more 
succulent  garden  crops,  forced  her  way¬ 
ward  self  through  the  fence.  The  Parson 
was  writing  another  sermon,  when,  hap¬ 
pening  to  glance  out  of  the  window,  he 
saw  her  munching  the  sweet  corn.  With 
a  wrathful  exclamation,  he  flung  aside  his 
pen,  rushed  downstairs,  and,  calling  his 
wife  to  his  assistance,  tried  to  capture  the 
intruder.  But  Bossy  was  in  no  mood  to 
be  caught,  and  nimbly  eluding  them,  raced 
tnrough  the  beloved  garden  again,  and 
around  to  the  front  lawn,  where,  after 
an  exciting  chase  around  and  through 
the  flower  beds,  she  was  finally  cornered, 
and  returned  to  the  meadow.  The  fence 
was  strengthened,  and  there  were  no  more 
inroads  among  the  vegetables.  With  the 
waste  products  of  the  garden  added  to  her 
pasturage,  Beauty  thrived  amazingly,  and 
became  a  tractable  and  loving  pet.  I  saw 
her  again  three  years  later,  when  she  was 
repaying  their  care  with  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  rich  milk.  She  certainly  was  a 
Beauty.  And  the  Parson,  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  averred  that  he  was 
more  than  satisfied  with  his  unusual  wed¬ 
ding  fee.  w.  G.  RODGERS. 


What  Shall  We 
Have  for  Dessert? 

This  question  arises  in  the  family 
everyday.  Let  us  answer  it  to-day.  Try 

Jali-O, 

a  delicious  and  healthful  dessert.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  two  minutes.  No  boiling!  no 
baking !  add  boiling  water  and  set  to 
cool.  Flavors: — Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry.  Get  a  package 
at  your  grocers  to-day.  10  cts. 


S5.18  BIG  REFRIGERATOR 

Finest  zinc  lined  hardwood  re¬ 
frigerator  only  $5.18.  equal  to 
most  $10.00  refrigerators.  For 

our  Immense  line  of  refrigerators 
and  Ice  chests,  the  most  Improved 
styles,  greatest  capacity,  greatest 
ice  savers,  description  of  our  per¬ 
fect  dry  cold  air  circulation,  bind¬ 
ing  guarantee,  trial  offer,  etc., 
write  for  our  FREE  REFRIGER¬ 
ATOR  CATALOGUE.  Address* 

Sears, Roebuck  &  Co., Chicago 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 

Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
taiklng  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line. 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Free. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC.  CO., 
Merldon,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

1 

TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers’  Lines. 

Organize  an  exchange  In  your 
community.  Full  particular# fur¬ 
nished.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO., 

162  St.  Clair  Street, 

C-N.  301.  CLEVELAND,  O. 

THE  KESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


Price , 
$1  EACH. 


Discount  Dozen 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Round, Strong, 

HEAVY. 
Lowest  I  n  price, 
highest  i  n  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Reap¬ 
proved  Jan.  25th, 
1903.  Orders 
promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct  to  the  farmer. 
H.  K.  HESSLKR  CO.,  Factory  No.  8,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Circulars 
sent  Free. 


Rural  mail  Box. 


Diiy-l  Mflil  Many  new  routes  will  go  In  this  year.  We 
ItMl  hi  mall  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
sends  in  a  petition,  nny  PnEP  to  first  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  QUA  IllCL  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

The  U.S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kindsof  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  Are.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  ®5. 
K.  B.  Fahrney.  B.120,  Waynesboro, Pa 
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OOKKEEPING,  STENOGRAPH1 
Pciiinansli ip, Telegraphy  ancl Type-  ' 
writing  taught  by  mall  at  Eastman 
Positions  for  all  graduates  of  complete’'-  ] 
commercial  course.  Outfltfor  home  study 
a  $5.  Catalogue  free.  Address  C.  C.  Gaines, 

Box  631,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  or  119  West  125th St.,  New  York,  N.^ 
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\/our  Idle  Money  CO/ 

Should  Earn  &/0 

Estab.  over  1 0  Years 
.  No  Speculation 
UnderN.  Y.  Banking 
Dept.  Supervision 

Hut  place  it  whero  you  are  sure 
it  will  be  free  from  speculation. 

The  Industrial  Savings  & 
Loan  Co.  will  be  pleased  to  f  u  r- 
nish  full  information  regarding 
its  methods.  Endorsed  by  the 

a  »,a| 

N t "Br  wy 

most  conservative  authorities 
upon  investments. 

•Ve  will  pay  5  p.c.  per  an¬ 
num  on  your  savings.  Earn- 
i  ngs  commence  at  on  ce  a  nd  paid 
for  every  day  in  our  care.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  withdrawal  at  any  time. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars. 

Assets,  .....  $1,700,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  -  160,000 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Bboadway,  Nkw  Yobk. 

SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 


DON’T  COST  MUCH. 


EVERY  FARMER  KNOWS  IT’S 

“The  Phone  to  Own” 
No.  49 

Lightning  Arresters. 


Write  for  the  Green  Catalogue.  SURE  PROTECTION. 

KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


THE  RURAI 
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MAR  KE’TS 

General  Review. 

A  feature  of  the  week  was  the  meat  hand¬ 
lers’  strike,  which  at  this  writing  is  not  set¬ 
tled.  This  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of  meats 
and  made  a  strong  demand  for  live  stock  in 
eastern  markets.  IOggs  have  advanced  one 
cent,  the  calls  of  the  trade  for  fresh  stock 
being  rather  in  excess  or  arrivals.  Wheat 
Crop  reports  being  unfavorable,  the  market  is 
firm. 

Prices  outained  during  week  ending  July 
18,  1004: 

WHEAT. — No.  1  Northern,  Duluth  inspec¬ 
tion  $1.05;  No.  2,  hard  Winter,  New  York  in¬ 
spection,  08.  Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  for  export, 
53 %.  Oats,  white,  44.  ltye,  No.  2,  Western, 
75.  Barley,  48. 

HAY  AND  STRAW. — Hay,  prime,  90@95  ; 
No.  1,  85 @90  ;  No.  2,  75@80  ;  No.  3,  55@05  ; 
shipping,  50@55.  Clover,  mixed,  u0@00 ; 
clover,  45@50.  Straw,  long,  rye,  $1@1.15 ; 
short,  70@8v. 

FEED. — Retail  prices  :  Spring  bran,  .$22 
@24;  standard  middlings,  $23@2G ;  flour  mid¬ 
dlings,  $28@30. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  $2.45@2.90;  pea,  $1.50 
@1.80;  red  kidney,  $2.50@2.95;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $2.80@2.85 ;  yellow  eye,  $2.55@2.60 ; 
lima,  California,  $2.45. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  two 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  20-cent  freight 
zone. 

BUTTER. — Creamery,  extras,  17@17%  ; 
firsts,  1G@17 ;  seconds,  14%@15%  ;  thirds, 
13@14 ;  State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras,  17; 
tubs,  firsts,  15@1G ;  seconds,  14@14y2; 
Western  factory,  firsts,  13  Vi  ;  seconds,  12% 
@13;  imitation  creamery,  13@15;  renovated, 
extras,  15;  firsts,  14@14%  ;  seconds,  12%@ 
13;  packing  stock,  No.  1,  12%;  No.  2,  11% 
@12;  No.  3,  10. 

CHEESE. — Full  cream,  colored,  small  fancy, 
8%;  fair  to  good,  7%@8;  white,  7%@8%‘. 
white,  large,  fair  to  fancy,  7 Vi @7%  I  skims, 
2%  @5. 

EGGS. — Nearby,  fancy  selected,  21@23  ; 
fresh  gathered,  firsts,  18@19 ;  Western, 
northerly  sections,  average  best  to  fancy,  18 
@10%;  Southern,  fair  to  good,  15@17 ; 
checks,  9@12. 

DRIED  FRUITS. —  Apples,  evaporated, 
choice,  G%@6%  ;  common  to  prime,  ^4@G ; 
sun  dried,  2@4  ;  chops,  100  lbs,  $1.75@2; 
cores  and  skins,  $1.50@l.i5.  Iluckleberi ies, 
1003,  12@14.  Blackberries,  4@5. 

HOPS. — New  York  State,  1903,  25@33 ; 
Western,  22@28 ;  olds,  7@13;  German,  ciop 
1003,  55@58. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — New  apples,  bushel 
crate  or  basket,  75@$1.50.  Pears,  Be  Conte, 
bbl.,  $2@4.  Peaches,  Belle  of  Georgia,  car¬ 
rier,  $1@1.75 ;  Elberta,  $1.25@1.75;  Moun¬ 
tain  Rose,  75@$1.25;  Carman,  $1@1.25 ; 
Lady  Ingold,  $1@1.50 ;  Tillotson,  75@$1  ; 
poor  and  soft,  25@75.  Plums,  Georgia,  cai- 
rier,  $1.50@2.  Wild  goose,  qt.,  4@5. 
Cherries,  lb,  sweet,  8@15;  sour,  G@9.  Cui- 
rants,  qt.,  7@9.  Strawberries,  Western  New 
York,  qt.,  6@12.  Raspberries,  red,  pt„  3@G ; 
blackcaps.  3@5.  Blackberries,  qt.,  G@8. 
Huckleberries,  qt.,  6@11.  Gooseberries,  qt., 
7@8.  Muskmelons,  Southern,  crate,  75@$2. 
Watermelons,  carload,  $100@300. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Spring  chickens,  lb,  18 
@20;  fowls,  14;  roosters,  8%  ;  turkeys,  10, 
ducks,  pair,  40@80 ;  geese,  90@$1.25;  live 
pigeons,  25. 

DRESSED  POULTRY— Turkeys,  12@15 ; 
broilers,  3%  to  4  lbs  per  pqir,  lb,  26@30 ; 
under  weight,  24@2G ;  mixed,  20@22 ;  fowls, 
average  best,  11%  ;  ducks,  14@1G ,  squabs, 
prime,  large,  white,  doz.,  $2.50@2.75 ;  dark 
and  mixed,  $1.50@2.37. 

VEGETABLES. — Beets,  100  bunches,  $1@ 
1.50.  Carrots,  100  bunches,  $1@1.25.  Cab¬ 
bage,  bbl.,  75@$1 .  Cucumbers,  bbl.,  50@$1 ; 
hothouse,  100,  $1.75@2.  Cauliflowers,  Long 
Island,  bbl.,  $1@2.  Celery,  doz.,  20@50.  Egg¬ 
plants,  bu.  box,  75@$1.25.  Sweet  corn,  100, 
75@$1.25.  l’otatoes,  Long  Island,  180  lbs, 
$1.75@2.25;  Jersey,  bbl.,  $1.50@2 ;  Norfolk 
and  Eastern  Shore,  prime,  $1.50@2.25 ; 
sweets,  Jersey,  basket,  $1.25@1.75.  Kale, 
bbl.,  25@50.  Lettuce,  bbl.,  25@50.  Onions, 
nearby,  white,  %-bbl.  basket,  $1.25@1.50 , 
Long  Island,  yellow,  bbl.,  $2.75;  Kentucky, 
bbl.,  $2.75@3;  Texas,  bu.  crate,  $1@1.50. 
Peppers,  Floriua,  carrier,  $1 ;  Norfolk,  bbl., 
$2.50@3 ;  Jersey,  bu.  box,  $1  @1.50.  Peas, 
Telephone,  bu.,  50@$1 ;  small,  40@60.  Rad¬ 
ishes,  100  bunches,  50.  Rhubarb,  100  bunches, 
40@75.  String  beans,  %-bbl.  basket,  25@75. 
Squash,  crook-neck,  bbl.,  25@50 ;  Ilubbaid, 
50@$1.  Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl.,  75@$1 ; 
white,  100  bunches,  50@$1.  Tomatoes,  Flor¬ 
ida,  carrier,  z,o@50  ;  Savannah,  25@75  ;  Nor¬ 
folk,  50@$1 ;  North  Carolina,  35@40 ;  Jersey, 
bu.  box,  $1@2. 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  on  fertiliz- 
ing  materials  cover  the  range  from  ton  to 
carload  lots.  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $45@48 ; 
ground  bone,  $25@28 ;  dried  blood,  $54@57 ; 
muriate  of  potash,  $3G@45 ;  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  $44^00;  kainit,  $11@13;  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  $12@1G ;  copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots, 


lb,  5%  ;  water  glass  (sodium  silicate),  in 
small  lots,  lb,  15@30. 

TOBACcU. — Louisville  Burley,  common  to 
good  lugs,  10%@15;  common  to  good  leaf, 
1 9 %@20%.  Virginia  shipping,  common  to 
good  lugs,  G@7  ;  common  to  fine  leaf,  7%@ 
12%.  Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fillers,  5@10 ; 
wrappers,  30@70.  New  York  State  fillers,  3 
@5.  Pennsylvania  fillers,  3@G. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

xnEW  YORK. — Steers,  $5@7 ;  oxen  and 
stags,  $3.90@5.75 ;  bulls,  $3@4.90 ;  cows, 
$1.75@4.95 ;  milch  cows,  with  calves,  $25@ 
50 ;  calves,  common  to  prime  veals,  $4.50@ 
7.75 ;  buttermilks,  $4@4.50 ;  sheep,  100  lbs, 
$3(o  4.50;  lambs,  $6.25@8.75  ;  hogs,  $5.70. 

BUFFALO. — Prime  steers,  $5.80@6.30  , 
shipping,  $5@5.75 ;  butchers’,  $4.25@5.50 ; 
cows,  $3.25@4.35 ;  bulls,  $3.15@4.50;  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  $3@4.25 ;  calves,  $5@7 ; 
sheep,  3@4.25 ;  lambs,  $o@8 ;  hogs,  mixed, 
$o.40@  5.50. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  $4.50@G.25  ;  Stockers 
and  feeders,  $2.50@4 ;  cows,  $1.50@4.50 ; 
bulls,  $2@4 ;  Texans,  $4.65@4.90 ;  calves, 
$2.50@5.50 ;  Sueep,  $3.25@5 ;  lambs,  $3.50  ./ 
G.50.  _ 


MARKET  NEWS 

Turning  Night  Into  Day. — This  is  what 
most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  receivers  of 
New  York  do  during  their  busy  time,  a  slice 
of  which  they  are  having  now.  Peaches  from 
the  South  come  at  the  rate  of  20  or  more 
cars  a  day.  The  docks  are  open  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  a  coal  mine 
worked  at  full  speed  is  scarcely  busier  than 
these  docks  from  one  to  three  A.  M.  Long 
before  this  the  cars  containing  the  produce 
have  been  brought  over  from  the  Jersey  side. 
They  are  run  on  lighters,  and  a  muscular 
little  tugboat  will  take  two  of  these  lighters, 
loaded  with  20  or  30  freight  cars,  snort  a  few 
times  and  walk  away  with  them  as  readily  as 
a  cat  carries  a  rat.  The  lighters  are  made 
fast  to  the  dock  and  unloaded,  A’s,  B's  and 
C’s  stuff  being  put  in  separate  piles.  The 
available  dock  space  is  apportioned  between 
the  principal  receivers,  each  having  a  sign 
where  his  pile  of  crates,  perhaps  several  car¬ 
loads,  is  to  go.  Thus  the  dock  becomes  like 
one  great  store  with  its  salesmen  and  buyers, 
handlers  chasing  about  with  back  or  hand 
truck  loads  ot  crates,  and  scores  of  trucks 
being  loaded  und  waiting  their  turn.  I  have 
never  seen  more  work  crowded  into  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  there  is  less  confusion 
than  one  might  expect  from  this  hurried  mix¬ 
ture  of  buyers  and  sellers  and  their  wares. 
Part  of  the  fruit,  melons  and  other  produce  is 
unloaded  in  freight  houses  at  Jersey  City, 
the  selling  being  done  there. 

An  Outgrown  Market. — But  what  is  the 
use  of  starting  at  such  an  outlandish  hour? 
Why  not  wait  until,  say,  four  o’clock,  good 
haying-time  getting  up,  before  starting  to  dis¬ 
tribute  these  products?  Of  course  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  get  perishable  stuff  out  of  the  way 
as  quickly  as  possible,  but  the  chief  reason  is 
that  New  York  has  entirely  outgrown  its  mar¬ 
ket  facilities.  It  is  like  a  boy  so  tall  that 
his  head  is  several  miles  away  from  his  hands, 
so  that,  he  has  to  start  the  day  beforehand 
to  get  his  breakfast  to  his  mouth.  To  a  large 
extent  the  wholesale  distribution  of  products 
is  confined  to  the  same  area  as  years  ago  near 
the  litue  end  of  the  island.  But  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  increased  so  that  it  has  crowded  it¬ 
self  far  beyond  what  was  then  backwoods. 
Transportation  accommodations  for  humans 
have  barely  kept  up  with  the  needs,  but  the 
horse  and  wagon  are  still  practically  the  only 
means  for  carrying  food  to  these  thousands 
who  are  mi.es  away  from  where  supplies  can 
at  present  be  landed.  Hence  it  is  no  wonder 
that  1  A.  M.  finds  the  big  retailer  on  hand 
with  his  trucks  so  that  he  may  get  started  on 
his  journey  of  several  miles  with  stuff  some 
of  which  must  reach  the  small  retailer  and 
consumer  in  time  for  breakfast.  It  would 
seem  that  before  many  years  some  form  of 
power  freight  distribution  of  food  to  various 
parts  of  the  city  would  be  necessary,  a  service 
quick,  ample  and  much  less  expensive  than 
the  present  stage-coach  way  of  doing  it.  Pri¬ 
vate  corporations  would  be  glad  to  handle  the 
job,  but  the  city  rightly  refuses  to  give  away 
franchises  that  may  be  worth  millions,  and 
thus  far  the  city  seems  afraid  to  tackle  it. 

Good  Peaches  and  Lots  op  Them  describes 
the  Georgia  arrivals  very  well.  The  chief 
varieties  are  Belle  of  Georgia  and  Carman, 
which  show  up  finely ;  Elberta,  the  old  relia 
ble;  Mountain  Rose  and  Lady  Ingold.  In 
former  years  the  quite  natural  error  was 
made  of  picking  them  too  green,  fearing  that 
they  would  not  stand  the  journey.  Many 
that  would  have  been  choice  if  ripe  arrived 
here  hard  as  croquet  balls  and  about  as  eat¬ 


able.  The  only  place  that  a  peach  can  get 
the  desired  quality  is  on  the  tree.  Last  year 
and  this  the  pickers  have  run  nearer  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  ripeness,  and  while  now  and  then  some 
get  soft  on  the  way,  this  is  better  than  to 
have  most  of  them  so  hard  that  they  are  only 
fit  for  pickling.  The  Penna.  It.  R.  previously 
had  most  of  the  Georgia  peach  trade,  but  this 
year  it  has  been  diverted  to  the  B.  &  O.,  the 
latter  people  offering  more  dock  accommoda¬ 
tions,  especially  in  sorting  the  cars  contain¬ 
ing  mixed  shipments,  so  that  each  man's  stuff 
would  be  in  one  place  instead  of  being  scat¬ 
tered  about.  w.  w.  h. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTER S. — One 
Corn  quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears 
knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
R.  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


GEO  P.  HAMMOND.  EST  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries 
Rutter,  itggs,  Cheese,  Poultry  Mushrooms  and  fio5 
loose  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 

34  St  36  Rlttle  12th  St..  New  York. 


Value  of  an  Experiment  Orchard. 

It.,  Sangamon  Go.,  III. — I  have  lately  seen 
numerous  articles  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  relative 
to  the  value  of  apple  orchards.  I  have  been 
curious  to  know  how  it  would  be  considered 
by  a  judge  or  jury  in  ray  case  where  the  or¬ 
chard  might  not  have  any  direct  money 
value.  An  orchard  consisting  of  only  one  or 
two  trees  of  a  variety,  most  of  them  proving 
comparatively  worthless,  has  but  little  selling 
value.  Of  course  these  varieties  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  study,  and  at  many  limes  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  ordinary  money  making  kinds. 
Would  I  be  allowed  if  the  orchard  were  dam¬ 
aged'  by  stock  or  malicious  intent  as  much 
or  less  than  if  me  plant  was  a  money  paying 
investment? 

Ans. — While  the  educational  value  of 
such  an  orchard  is  much  greater  than  a 
commercial  orchard  of  a  few  tested  varie¬ 
ties  we  do  not  believe  a  jury  would  con¬ 
sider  it  so.  The  court  would  consider  the 
income  or  earning  capacity  of  the  orchard, 
what  the  apples  have  sold  for  during  a 
term  of  years  or  what  similar  trees  in 
other  orchards  produce.  The  money  value 
or  earning  capacity  is  what  the  court  meas¬ 
ures  a  man  or  a  tree  by.  A  judge  in  New 
Jersey  placed  the  value  of  a  boy’s  life  at 
$G,000  and  a  girl’s  at  $3,000,  because  the 
boy’s  probable  earning  capacity  was 
greater.  Money  is  coming  to  be  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  mankind. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Information  About  Hydraulic  Rams. — 
Will  you  publish  the  experience  of  some 
persons  with  hydraulic  rams  for  raising 
water  for  irrigating  in  a  small  way,  two  to 
six  acres.  The  points  on  which  information 
is  most  desired  are :  What  percentage  of 
water  Is  wasted?  IIow  high  can  it  be  ele¬ 
vated?  Is  a  ram  liable  to  get  out  of  order? 
How  long  will  it  last?  Is  it  necessary  that 
the  supply  pipe  pass  through  near  bottom  of 
dam,  or  would  a  syphon  over  dam  work  sat¬ 
isfactorily?  What  does  a  ram  cost?  This 
water  can  be  got  part  way  up  to  the  point 
desired,  but  not  so  high  as  wished.  There 
would  be  but  little  difficulty  from  freezing, 
if  any.  A  reservoir  would  he  provided  at 
point  of  distribution.  m.  b.  p. 

Texas. 


JIdest  Commission  SSw.'S»2SciS2; 

£gs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  Rome,  etc.  Fruits. 
’  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Grcemvi.  h  Str  'ct.  New  York. 


WANTED. 

Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  Berries,  and  all 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Highest  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

W  rite  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED. 

A  man  to  take  charge  of  a  fruit  farm  on  the  Hudson, 
one  who  understands  fruit  and  poultry  raising,  and 
his  a  little  capital.  Will  give  such  a  man  a  tine 
chance  to  make  money  and  have  a  good  homo. 

Address,  HUDSON,  care  Rural  New-Youklk. 


AT  T  E  N  T I  ON-SKUT.J 

favor  ns  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty 
I  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  or  small, 
•mproved  and  unimproved:  timber  and  other  lands, 
Best  fruit  growing  section:  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate 
7aried  products;  great  profits  For  State  map  and 
raluabie  reports  free,  address, 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Delaware 


p|  BU  A  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing, 
r  Anlfld  Write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

to  supply  the  wants  of  CASH  BUYERS.  SELLERS 
and  EXCHANGERS  advertising  in  our  JOURNAL 
each  month.  Subscribers  can  write  to  these  adver¬ 
tisers  and  make  their  own  deals  FREE.  Ours  is  the 
oest,  largest  and  most  reliable  rea  estate  Tnagaiine 
published,  and  is  now  In  its  fourto  rear.  Has  good 
j-iorles,  news  and  current  topics  Circulation  covers 
0  6.  Canada,  Mexico  Cuba  and  Hawaii,  3  months 
trial  25c.,  3  yrs  tl.  U  8.  REAL  ESTATE  JOUKNAm, 
171  W.  Brighton  Ave.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y- 


Bordering  the  Ocean. 

105  acres:  cuts  twenty  tons  hay  and  grows  fine  crops 
of  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  vegetables  and  small  fruits; 
excellent  chance  for  poultry;  good  home  cash  mar¬ 
kets;  300  cords  wood;  nice  lot  of  valuable  timber;  75 
apple  trees;  excellent  spring  water;  good  7 -room 
house;  barn  30x33  ;  50  lots  tor  Summer  homes  lately 
sold  here;  hotel  just  builtclose  by :  few  steps  to  steam¬ 
boat  landing.  Owner  has  Interest  elsewhere  and  will 
Include  3 good  cows,  horse,  farming  tools,  wagon,  etc., 
for  only  $1,000.  8plendld  sailing  and  fishing;  clams 
and  lobsters  right  on  your  own  shore.  Values  in  tills 
vicinity  are  increasing  rapidly,  and  It  will  be  a 
money-making  farm  for  some  one.  Write  us  for  trav¬ 
elling  instructions,  so  that  you  can  go  to  see  It  a  t  once. 
Illustrated  lists  of  other  New  England  farms,  with 
reliable  information  of  soils,  crops,  markets. climate 
etc.,  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STKOUT,  Farm  Department, 
42,  150  Nassau  St..  New  York  City,  or  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  Mass, 


Old  Lady  (to  woman  whose  husband 
lias  been  run  over  by  motor)  :  And  how’s 
your  husband.  Mrs.  J.  ?  Mrs.  J. :  Oh, 
he’ll  be  about  agin  in  three  or  four 
months,  but  it’s  spoilt  his  watch. — The 
Tatler. 


TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
FOR  THE  5T.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

Lowest  Rates  aud  many  unusual  privileges. 
Special  $15.00  rate  on  certain  dates.  Full 
information  on  application  to  local  Agents,  or 
R.  E.  Bayne,  General  Agent,  291  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y\,  or  A.  \V.  Ecclestone,  D.  I’.  A., 
385  Broadway,  New  York. 


Avers 


Cherry  Pectoral .  Has  your  doctor  any¬ 
thing  better  for  hard  colds?  low£Tm2&: 


t!AV  CrUCD  and  ASTHMA  cured  to  stay  CURED 
(1 A  I  rrycn  JtOOK  04 1".  Fkkk.  1\  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo  N.  Y 

$50.00  California  and  Return. 
Personally  Conducted 

S'lecial  trains  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  without  change,  via  the  Chicago,  Union 
Pacific  and  North-Western  Line  leave  Chicago 
August  18tli  and  August  25th.  Itinerary  in¬ 
cludes  stop-overs  at  Denver,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Salt  Lake  City.  Low  rates,  choice  of  routes 
returning.  Tickets  on  sale  daily  August  15th 
to  September  lhth.  Two  fast  trains  daily  over 
the  only  double  track  railway  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  Missouri  River,  and  via  the  most 
direct  route  across  the  American  continent. 
The  Overland  Limited,  solid  through  train 
every  day  in  the  year.  Less  than  three  days 
en  route.  Low  rates  from  all  points.  Write 
for  itineraries  of  special  trains  and  full  in¬ 
formation  to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  22  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


A  SILENT  PILOT. 

Nothing  helps  so  much  in  the  enjoyment 
of  your  vacation  than  a  good  map.  It  shows 
you  the  streams  and  lakes  you  can  fish,  the 
mountains  you  can  climb,  the  places  of  inter¬ 
est  you  can  visit  and  the  roads  you  can  wheel 
or  tramp.  The  Lackawanna  Railroad  has 
just  issued  a  set  of  colored  maps  on  a  large 
scale,  showing  the  territory  reached  by  its 
lines  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  These  maps  give  every  highway,  post- 
office,  trolley  line  and  railroad  and  are  so 
bound  that  they  can  be  conveniently  carried 
in  the  pocket.  They  are  invaluable  to  auto¬ 
mobile  tourists  and  travelers  and  should  be 
owned  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  informed 
on  the  geography  of  these  three  Slates.  The 
entire  set  in  a  neat  cover  may  he  had  by  send¬ 
ing  10  cents  in  stamps  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  New 
York  City. 

The  edition  is  limited.  Write  to-day. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


lor  7 3  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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unbearable.  Ours  may  be  one  of  those  cli¬ 
mates,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.  There  are 
better  animals,  but  none  that  we  should  be 
more  loth  to  lose. — Collier's  Weekly. 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

How  shall  I  proceed  to  have  the  nuisance 
of  a  garbage  piggery  abated?  My  neighbor 
has  It  close  to  the  line  fence,  and  near  my 
house.  The  stench,  flies  and  noise  are  un¬ 
bearable.  G.  c. 

Ohio. 

Whether  or  not  the  garbage  piggery 


THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS 

Prizes  for  clippings  are  awarded  this  week 
as  follows  : 

Farm  Women  and  Automobiles. 

A  good  many  of  us  farmers’  wives  have 
always  liked  to  take  little  drives  through 
the  country  during  the  pleasant  Summer 
months,  when  the  “glide  mon”  was  too  busy 
to  accompany  us.  but  now.  if  you  have  a 
horse  that  has  any  spirit,  it  is  a  dangerous 
pastime  to  go  out,  unless  we  take  some  rocky 
road  or  climb  the  hills,  and  there  is  very 
little  pleasure  In  that.  I  hear  some  one 

say  :  “The  law  Is  so  it  protects  us.”  I  would  complained  of  is  a  nuisance  depends  upon 

like  to  ask  how?  If  you  were  out  driving  a  variety  of  circumstances.  If  it  is  close 
and  see  an  auto  coming  toward  you  and  hold  G.  C.’s  residence,  and  the  stench,  noise 
up  your  hand  for  it  to  stop,  do  you  suppose  r  eab]e  features  are  un- 

ihey  would  do  so?  May  be,  once  in  a  bun-  & 

(I reel  times  they  would,  and  the  other  99  bearable,  as  stated,  there  would  seem  to 
limes  would  crowd  on  all  power  and  dash  be  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  piggery 
by,  and  if  you  are  injured,  “why  be  js  w]iaj-  js  known  in  law  as  a  private  nui- 
t  hankful  you  weren’t  killed.”  “The  law 

says  every  auto  shall  be  numbered,  and  ....  ,  , 

it-'  shall  'be  on  the  back  and  front  of  be  necessary,  and  for  this  purpose  a  local 

every  car to  be  sure  the  law  says  so,  but  attorney  should  be  employed.  The  law 
when  you  are  trying  to  manage  a  horse  that  ancj  method  of  procedure  differ  widely  in 
is  so  frightened  that  it  is  wild,  how  aie  you  ^  cji fFerent  States,  and  upon  such  a  ques- 


Whbn  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

TYPHOID  GERMS. 


going  to  look  at  a  number?  And  by  the  time 
you  get  your  horse  and  yourself  out  of  a  mix- 
up,  where  is  your  auto?  Gone  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  We  farmers’  wives  and  daugh¬ 
ters  think  that  the  people  who  are  able  to 
own  and  run  an  automobile  are  able  to  build 
their  own  roads  to  run  them  on,  and  leave 
the  public  highways  for  the  use  of  people 
who  do  not  care  to  be  sent  from  this  mun¬ 
dane  sphere  by  a  horse  maddened  by  one  of 
tuose  “pesky”  automobiles.  Of  course  we 
women  don't  make  the  laws,  but  we  may  be 


tion  as  this  it  will  be  necessary  for  G.  C. 
to  consult  local  counsel.  Speaking  gen¬ 
erally,  if  the  facts  are  as  stated  by  him 
there  would  seem  to  be  little  doubt  as  to 
the  right  to  have  the  nuisance  abated. 


How  to  Harvest  Vetch. 


L.  A.  S.,  2\ lorthboro,  Mans. — I  have  a  piece 
of  Winter  vetch  sown  last  Fall  with  wheat. 
Yne  vetch  is  now7  in  blossom  and  looks  fine, 
the  ones  who  help  pay  for  making  the  good  })u(-  the  wheat  was  winter-killed.  Tell  me 
roads  and  still  cannot  have  the  privilege  of  wtl0n  and  how  to  harvest  the  vetch  for  seed, 
enjoying  them.  And  it  is  the  best  roads  that  .  .  .  . 

the  automobiles  look  for.  I  think  the  far-  Ans.- I  he  vetch  is  very  indeterminate 

mers  would  help  on  the  question  and  build-  in  its  habits  of  flowering.  It  keeps  on 
ing  of  good  roads  to  a  very  much  greater  making  flowers,  and  consequently  seed, 
extent,  if  they  and  their  families  were  to  £r0m  midsummer  until  Fall.  Tt  is  useless 


have  the  privilege  of  enjoying  them,  and  can 


therefore  to  wait  till  the  blossoming  sea- 


anyone  hlame  them  for  not  caring  to  help  on  ... 

the  good  roads  question,  the  building  of  son  is  over.  One  must  seize  what  he 
which  will  only  accommodate  more  of  the  thinks  is  the  most  favorable  opportunity 
automobile  drivers  in  our  country  highways?  an(j  catcb  j(-  at-a  time  when  it  has  the 
Thev  are  a  great  deal  worse  than  the  trolley,  .  .  , 

for  that  has  a  regular  time  for  running,  but  largest  amount  of  seed  in  a  harvestable 

an  automobile,  the  I.ord  only  knows  when  condition.  I  his  is  necessary  because  as 
and  where  you  are  going  to  run  across  one  of  the  pods  mature,  they  crack  open  and  the 
them. — Utica,  N.  V,  Press.  seed  fa]|s  oub  VV'c  have  harvested  it  un- 

The  Picker’s  Record  Broken  der  orchard  conditions  by  cradling  or 

01  mowing  according  to  the  preference  of  the 

ry  Field's  big  berry  patch  207  quarts  of  operator,  but  where  a  pea  harvester  can 
strawberries  in  a  little  over  seven  hours.  he  used,  this  is  the  implement  that  ought 
Beginning  at  9  A.  M.,  he  picked  To  quarts  by  be  employed.  The  remainder  of  the 
noon,  then  starting  in  again  at  1:15,  he  •  •  • 

picked  122  quarts  between  that  and  5:25,  1 

a  little  over  four  hours.  lie  took  the  regular  thrashing.  I  he  straw  must  not  be  allowed 

run  of  the  patch,  not  any  special  row,  filled  to  get  too  dry  before  hauling  in,  as  the 

the  boxes  full,  and  picked  the  row  clean.  He  see(j  w j  11  rattle  out  very  badly.  I  would 
did  a  good  job  all  around  Besides  the  pick-  .  th  field  from  time  t0  time  and 

ing  he  had  to  carry  the  berries  as  fast  as 

picked,  a  dozen  boxes  at  a  time,  to  the  pack-  choose  the  moment  when  the  largest  mim¬ 
ing  shed,  which  often  caused  a  walk  of  as  ber  of  pods  seemed  to  be  ripe, 

much  as  50  or  GO  rods.  The  last  3G  quarts  JOHN  CRAIG, 

were  picked  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  best  , 

previous  record  was  made  by  Charlie  Beach  White  Grubs  in  Stable  Manure. 

at  the  same  place  three  or  four  years  ago.  It  g.  a.  TF.,  Cuua,  N.  7. — I  have  heavily  top¬ 
is  not  likely  that  this  one  will  be  beaten  in  dressed  a  piece  of  sod  ground  with  cow  and 

a  hurry.  Randall  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  horse  manure,  plowed  for  corn,  used  350 


Class  in  the  high  school  and  has  worked  dur¬ 
ing  vacations  for  Henry  for  several  years. 
He  is  about  1G,  and,  like  his  father,  N.  It. 
Henderson,  he  is  rather  slender  and  of  medi¬ 
um  size.  Next  time  you  notice  a  box  of 


mean  to  till  over  30  boxes  and  keep  it  up  all 
the  afternoon. — Shenandoah,  Iowa,  Sentinel. 

The  Future  of  the  Mule. 

Honor  the  mule.  Ilis  father,  the  ass,  and 


pounds  per  acre  of  fertilizer,  analysis,  nitro¬ 
gen  2,  phosphoric  acid  10,  potash  4.  This 
ground  is  fairly  alive  with  white  grubs.  I 
want  to  plant  to  potatoes  next  year,  but 
know  that  it  will  be  useless  with  these  grubs 


berries,  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  jtl  the  ground.  Are  they  liable  to  be  there 
berries  it  contains,  then  imagine  hunting  out  then,  or  will  tilling  the  ground  this  year 
and  handling  every  one  of  them  separately,  eradicate  them?  Strawberry  growers  here  do 
and  you  will  get  some  idea  of  what  it  would  not  set  plants  on  newly  turned  sod  for  fear 


States  Consul  has  reported  their  merits  to 
our  State  Department ;  and  Hagenbeck  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  undertake  their  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  zebrula,  with  his  inheritance 
of  brilliant  stripes,  is  prettier  than  the  mule. 
He  Is  immune  to  certain  diseases,  which 


of  grubs,  but  plant  beans  or  some  hoed  crop 
first  year,  then  berries.  Any  experience  that 
others  have  had  with  this  pest  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received. 

Ans. — It  is  possible  that  the  white 
his  mother,  the  mare,  may  be  more  aristo-  gruks  were  applied  with  the  manure;  that 
cratic,  but  the  mule  has  worked  his  way  in  js  to  say  there  are  small  white  grubs 
i he  world,  and  has  been  worthy  ot  his  hire.  ......  .  .  .  ,  .  f  , 

Like  the  ass  and  the  goat,  he  has  been  which  live  m  manure,  but  they  do  not  feed 

among  the  firm  animals,  positive  in  charac-  upon  living  vegetation,  and  will  soon 
ter.  Moreover,  "forty  acres  and  a  mule"  is  a  transform  to  small  beetles.  They  have  no 

landmark  in  history,  a  cry  as  famous  as  connection  with  the  genuine  white  grubs 
"forty-nine  forty  or  fight.”  Now  this  pic-  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,,  t  „  i 

turesque,  historic  beast  is  threatened  with  of  the  large  May-beetles  or  June-bugs, 

extinction.  As  he  is  an  artificial  product, 
like  the  apricot  and  quince,  and  not  even 
reproductive,  as  soon  as  he  is  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  manufacture  he  will  cease  to  be. 

What  threatens  his  footing  is  the  zebrula, 
child  of  the  zebra  and  the  horse.  The  open¬ 
ing  up  of  Africa,  especially  the  eastern  part, 


BOOKS  WORTH  BOYING. 


The  microscope  shows  that  in  the  blood 
of  every  person  suffering  from  typhoid  the 
lit cle  germs  can  he  found  as  shown  above. 
They  are  s.  iosed  to  get  into  the  water  or 
m  .k  '  drink.  The  germs  multiply  so 
that  one  germ  is  capable  of  producing 
about  one  hundred  trillion  germs  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours.  That  is  why  if  they  ever 
get  into  the  water  supply  of  a  town  they 
multiply  so  fast  that  nearly  everybody 
drinking  the  water  comes  down  with  the 
disease.  There  are  exceptions,  however, 
and  they  are  the  persons  whose  health  is 
perfect,  whose  blood  is  pure,  and  liver 
active.  When  the  germs  get  into  a  healthy 
body  they  are  thrown  off  with  the  other 
poisons.  Recent  Chicago  statistics  show 
that  one-eighth  of  all  the  d<  aths  in  the 
past  two  years  in  that  city  have  resulted 
from  pneumonia. 

The  best  advice  we  can  give  is  to  put  the 
body  into  a  perfectly  sound,  healthy  condi¬ 
tion.  Be  assured  that  you  have  rich,  red 
blood  and  an  active  liver. 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  who  is 
consulting  surgeon  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel 
and  Surgical  Institute  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
found  certain  herbs  and  roots  which,  when 
made  into  an  alterative  extract  (without 
the  iv;e  of  alcohol),  seemed  to  be  the  very 
best  means  of  putting  the  stomach,  blood 
and  vital  organs  into  proper  condition. 

This  seemed  to  him  as  close  to  nature’s 
way  of  treating  disease  as  it  was  possible 
to  go.  For  over  a  third  of  a  century  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  has  had 
a  wonderful  sale  and  the  cures  resulting 
from  its  use  are  numbered  by  thousands. 
It  is  a  tissue-builder,  better  than  cod  liver 
oil  because  it  does  not  sicken  the  stomach, 
or  offend  the  taste.  It  strengthens  or 
renews  the  assimilative  or  digestive  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  stomach  and  puts  on  healthy 
fle.  i  when  the  weight  of  the  invalid  is 
reduced  below  the  normal. 

Acc<  pt  no  substitute  for  "Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.”  Nothing  else  is  "just  as 
good.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  cure  biliousness. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE 

The  Dealer’s  Profit 

by  buying  your  Fencing  direct  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  at  Wholesale  Frices.  You  take  no 
risk  at  all— wo  sell  on 

30  DAYS 


Asparag-us  Culture,  Hexamer . 50 

Agriculture  for  Beginners  . 75 

Animal  Breeding,  Shaw . $1.50 

A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  Root . 1.25 

American  Fruit  Culturist,  Thomas . 2.60 

A  Woman’s  Hardy  Garden,  Mrs.  Ely...  1.75 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Storer,  3  Vols..  5.00 

American  Carnation,  Ward .  3.50 

Accidents  and  Emergencies . 10 

Alfalfa,  Coburn . 50 

Bush  Fruits,  Card . 1.50 

Broom  Corn  and  Brooms . 50 

Bulbs  and  Tuberous-Rooted  Plants,  C. 

L.  Allen  .  1.50 

Bird  Neighbors,  Blanchan .  2.00 

Bam  Plans  and  Outbuildings .  1.00 

Cabbage,  Gregory  . 30 

Cauliflower,  Crozier  . 50 

Care  of  Animals,  Mayo .  1.25 

Campbell’s  Handbook  of  Synonyms...  .50 

Canning  and  Preserving,  Young . 10 

Country  Roads  . 10 

Corn  Judging.  Shamel . 50 

Corn  Book,  Myrick . 1.00 

Celery  for  Profit,  Greiner  . 50 

Dwyer’s  Guide  to  Hardy  Fruits  and 

Ornamentals  . . 

Domestic  Sheep,  Stewart .  1.50 

Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits,  Bailey.  2.00 

Errors  About  Plants,  Crozier . 25 

Economic  Entomology,  Smith .  2.50 

Everybody’s  Paint  Book,  Gardner . 1.00 

Forcing  Book,  Bailey .  j  q0 

Farm  Poultry,  Watson . [  1  « 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry . 2  03 

Feeding  of  Animals,  Jordan . 1.25 

Field  Notes  on  Apple  Culture,  Bailey..  .75 
Fruit  Harvesting  and  Marketing. 

Wau&h  .  1.00 

Farmer’s  Business  Hand  Book.  Rob- 


FREE  TRIAL 

If  you  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied  after  giving  It  a 
fair  trial  you  can  ship  It 
back  at  our  expense.  Ad¬ 
vance  fenceis  constructed 
on  the  right  principle.  All 
wires  continuous.  No  ends 
of  wire  to  become  unfast¬ 
ened.  Our  Free  Fence 
Hook  tells  all  about  it. 
Write  today  for  book  and 
wholesale  delivered  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO., 

7  240  Old  8treet,  Peoria,  III. 


Page  Fence 

was  H  cheap  fence,  we  could  sell  It  cheap. 

Paqe  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  63,  Adrian,  Mich. 

UNION  LOCK 
POULTRY  FENCING 

AS  IT  BOOKS  WHEN  ERECTED 


which  do  feed  upon  living  plants.  If  the 
grubs  in  question  are  genuine  white  grubs, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  the  soil  now  or  in 
July,  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  will  re¬ 
main  there  and  work  destruction  on  crops 
planted  next  Spring  on  this  soil,  unless 
lias  discovered  large  numbers  of  zebras,  an  something  is  done  to  discourage  them, 
animal  deemed  nearly  extinct;  a  United 


erts 


1.00 


Farmer’s  Veterinary  Adviser.  Law . 3.00 

Fertility  of  the  Land,  Roberts .  L25 

Fertilizers.  Voorhees  .  1.00 

Fumigation  Methods,  Johnson .  l.OO 

Field  Book  nf  American  Wild  Flowers, 

Matthews  . . .  |  75 

Garden  Making,  Hunn  and  Bailey . 75 

Ginseng,  Kains  . . 

Greenhouse  Construction,  Taft .  1.50 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft .  1.50 

Horticulturist's  Rule  Book.  Bailey . 75 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  j  00 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds,  Par¬ 


sons 


TT  .  1.00 

Home  Science  Cook  Book .  j  u 

Home  Floriculture,  Rexford . j’oo 

How  To  Plant  a  Place,  Long  . ’10 

Handbook  of  Conversation,  Peabody.  .50 

Handkerchief  Garden,  Barnard . "10 

Heather,  Wallace  .  j  50 

How  Crops  Feed,  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.50 

How  Crops  Grow,  S.  W.  Johnson .  1.50 

Hedges,  Windbreaks  and  Shelters, 

Powell  .  ’  CA 

_  ^  . . 

Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine,  Cur- 

r  t,s  .  2.00 

irrigation  and  Drainage,  King* . l  50 

Insects  Injurious  to  Staple  Crops,  San¬ 
derson  .  ^  -n 

Life  of  the  Bee,  Maeterlinck .  L40 

Landscape  Gardening,  Long  .  25 

Landscape  Gardening.  Waugh  . 50 

Manures,  Making  and  Handling,  Sem- 


pers 


.40 


Thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  from  now 
on  this  Summer  and  Fall  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  kill  and  discourage  a  large  proportion 
of  these  grubs.  I  should  expect  the  corn 
planted  on  this  soil  this  year  would  be 


gives  him  an  advantage  in  the  tropics.  Prob-  seriously  injured,  if  the  insects  are  the 
ably  he  is  inferior  in  stubbornness,  length  of  genuine  white  grubs,  and  if  the  corn  is 
ear,  and  power  to  kick.  These  traits  are  not  not  hurt  much,  I  think  one  could  safely 

valued  by  commerce,  but  they  help  create  an  _ . _ _ •  • _ _ _ _ , _ _  . _ .  , _ 

,  ,  J  J  ,  ..  count  on  raising  a  good  crop  of  potatoes, 

animal  as  picturesque  as  any  in  the  world.  0  0  .  ,  .  . 

Perhaps  the  zebrula  will  not  extirpate  the  e>r  ^ny  crop  that  requires  cultivation  next 
mule  entirely.  He  may  find  certain  climates  year.  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 


ts  Strongest,  and  Best  by  every  test.  Has  been 
fully  tested  by  leading  poultryinen.  All  heights  (  1 
In.  to  7  ft.)  Has  fine  mesh  for  small  chicks.  Over  b  03 
mds  of  this  fence  used  on  Lakewood  Poultry  Farm, 
New  Jersey.  Yon  will  be  pleased  with  it.  Our  low 
prices  will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  In 
Conn. ,111.  and  Calif., and  guarantee  prompt  delivery. 
Catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fencing  sent 
free.  Write  us  what  you  want  -Do  it  to-day. 
CASE  BROS..  14-20  Main  Street,  Colchester,  Conn 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  Inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP.  K.  K.  No.  4,  Erie,  Pa. 


WIRE-$1.40  Per  100  Lbs. 

_  Smooth  galvanized  wire, put  up  100 

lbs.  to  a  bale,  lengths  running  up  to 
250ft.  No.  14  guage,  per  100  lbs.  *1.40. 
Write  for  prices  on  other  gauges. 
Fence  staples,  per  100  lbs.,  *2.00.  Wire 
I  nails.mixedin  akeg.per  1001bs.,*1.60. 
Barbed  wire,  per  lOOlbs.,  *2.35.  Poultry 
netting,  steel  fence, etc.,  atlow  prices. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  K,  67 
on  merchandise  of  all  kinds  from 
Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 
CHICAGO  HOt'SK  WRECKING  CO., West  85th  AIron8ts., Chicago 


Milk  and  Its  Products,  Wing- .  i  qo 

Mistakes  in  Writing  English,  Bigelow  !s0 

Mushroom  Growing,  Falconer  .  l.oo 

Milk  Testing,  Farrington  .  l.oo 

Nursery  Book,  Bailey  . 

New  Rhubarb  Culture,  Morse  . 5fi 

New  Horticulture.  Stringfellow  . 50 

Onions,  Gregory  .  39 

Our  Benevolent  Feudalism,  Ghent . 1.25 

Onion  Culture,  Greiner  . 50 

Open  Air  Vegetables,  Dreet  . 25 

Pruning  Book,  Bailey  .  i'so 

Plums  and  Plum  Culture,  Waugh . L50 

Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition,  Armsby  4.00 
Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,  Bailey...  1.25 
Principles  of  Agriculture,  Bailey.......  1.25 

Physics  of  Agriculture,  King  .  1,75 

Plant  Breeding,  Bailey  . 1.00 

Plant  Culture,  Oliver  . 1.00 

Real  things  of  Nature,  Holden . 65 

Rose,  Parsons  on  . 1.00 

Rose,  Ellwanger  . 1.25 

Swine  Husbandry,  Coburn  .  1.50 

Soiling  and  Ensilage,  Peer  . 1.00 

Studies  in  Insect  Life,  Hunter .  1.25 

Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo,  Shaw . 1.50 

Systematic  Pomology,  Waugh . 1.00 

Soil,  King  . 75 

Squash,  Gregory  on  . 30 

Strawberry  Culture,  Root  . 45 

Spraying  of  Plants,  Lodeman  .  1.00 

Shepherd’s  Manual,  Stewart  . 1.00 

Tools  and  Machines,  Barnard  . 70 

Vegetables  Under  Glass,  Dreer . 25 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Green  .  1.00 

Violet  Culture,  Galloway  .  1.50 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


BOARDING  CITY  HORSES  ON  FARMS 

A  few  montBs  ago  Hope  Farm  man  stated 
that  some  New  Jersey  farmers  “make  it  a 
Business”  to  Board  city  horses  during  the 
Winter  mouths.  Is  there  a  considerable  de¬ 
mand  for  such  board?  Would  living  200 
miles  away  from  the  city  be  a  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  engaging  in  the  business?  What  class 
of  horses  are  thus  boarded,  and  who  own 
them?  i.  m.  k. 

Belleville,  Pa. 

Many  farmers  living  within  40  miles  of 
the  large  cities  board  city  horses.  There 
are  many  idle  horses  during  the  cold 
weather  and  a  farmer  can  often  feed  them 
for  about  half  what  it  would  cost  in  the 
city.  Other  horses  are  idle  in  Summer 
and  these  are  often  taken  to  a  farm  and 
put  on  pasture.  The  price  paid  varies  with 
the  care  and  feed  required.  Some  are 
simply  turned  into  a  box  stall,  given  water, 
hay  and  a  little  bran  and  never  cleaned. 
Others  must  be  groomed  every  day  and 
fed  on  grain.  Some  are  large  animals 
used  on  trucks  or  delivery  wagons.  Busi¬ 
ness  may  be  dull  or  the  horse  may  have 
sore  feet  so  that  a  run  on  pasture  will  help 
him.  Others  are  carriage  or  driving 
horses — the  owners  being  away  or  unable 
for  some  reason  to  drive  them.  Usually 
a  man  starts  at  this  business  by  advertis¬ 
ing  in  a  city  paper.  If  he  can  obtain 
horses  in  this  way  and  give  them  good 
care  his  business  will  advertise  itself.  The 
distance  you  mention  (200  miles)  is  too 
far  away.  People  will  not  send  their 
horses  on  such  a  journey.  You  can  prob¬ 
ably  find  “boarders”  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  cities  nearer  home. 


THE  COW  FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE . 

The  recent  article  by  H.  E.  Cook  on  page 
529  has  called  out  considerable  discussion 
from  eastern  stockmen.  The  first  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  printed  here.  More  of  it  will  fol¬ 
low. 

I  am  convinced  after  having  traveled 
nearly  all  over  the  State  and  given  the 
subject  the  most  careful  consideration  that 
what  we  need  is  the  true  dairy  cow,  a  bet¬ 
ter  dairy  cow  and  in  many  cases  much  bet¬ 
ter  care  and  feeding  of  our  cows.  We 
have  the  best  of  water,  the  sweetest  of 
pasture  and  a  market  right  at  our  doors 
for  our  dairy  products.  There  is  but  a 
limited  area  of  our  State  suitable  to  the 
production  of  corn  to  its  perfection,  one  of 
the  chief  requisites  to  the  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  of  beef.  Our  farms  are  small, 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  beef  could 
be  handled  in  quantities  sufficiently  large 
for  its  most  economical  production.  As 
to  the  dual-purpose  cow,  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  produce  her  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  like  the  end  of  the  rainbow,  when  we 
think  we  have  got  to  it  it  is  not  there,  but 
just  a  little  way  ahead. 

W.  A.  ALEXANDER. 

Cows  Wanted  in  Dairy  Counties. 

A  discussion  of  Mr.  Cook’s  very  inter¬ 
esting  and  very  timely  article  is  by  no 
means  easy.  That  the  farmers  of  New 
York  State,  so  far  as  the  bovine  industry 
is  concerned,  are  essentially  dairymen, 
seems  assured.  That  they  will,  all  of  them, 
remain  so  indefinitely  is  a  different  prop¬ 
osition.  Many  sections  of  the  State  have 
high-priced  lands,  but  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  low  or  medium-priced  lands  in 
the  State.  Should  the  present  scarcity  of 
hired  help  continue  and  prices  of  beef 
keep  on  advancing,  which  is  not  impossi¬ 
ble,  there  may  be  more  net  profit  for  some 
farmers  in  beef  than  in  milk.  However, 
that  is  not  quite  the  question  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  As  a  dairy  farmer,  I  am  bound 
to  believe  that  our  great  need  is  better 
cows,  though  we  have  at  least  two  other 
great  problems,  labor  and  feeds.  The  high 
ideal  set  by  Mr.  Cook  is  all  right,  yet  it  is 
a  serious  question  whether  the  common 
farmer  is  ready  for  10,000-pound  milk 
producers.  The  common  dairyman  wants 
the  best  cow  he  is  competent  to  breed  and 


care  for,  and  he  wants  to  learn  how  to 
breed  and  care  for  better  ones.  This  he 
can  get  without  going  outside  the  four 
dairy  breeds  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cook.  At 
the  present  time  the  cow  producing  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  butter  fat,  and  at  the  same 
time  producing  the  largest  flow  of  milk 
for  the  feed  consumed  is  the  best  for  New 
York  dairymen,  other  things  being  equal. 
That  doesn’t  mean  a  Holstein  cow,  neces¬ 
sarily,  for  the  day  has  passed  when  all 
Jersey  cows  give  small  milk  yields,  or 
when  all  Holsteins  give  low  per  cent  of 
butter  fat.  For  us  in  central  New  York 
we  need  a  good  strong  cow,  bred  for  milk 
production,  bimply  selecting  one  breed  or 
another  will  not  accomplish  much.  It  is 
less  important  which  dairy  breed  is  se¬ 
lected  than  which  line  of  breeding  is  ob¬ 
tained.  The  cow  with  ancestors  that  are 
milk-producers  is  the  one  wanted,  pro¬ 
vided  she  keeps  up  the  reputation  of  those 
ancestors.  Our  farmers  here  are  also  in 
favor  of  a  cow  that  produces  a  calf  which 
when  well  fed  for  a  few  weeks  will  sell  at 
a  profit,  and  one  that  when  her  days  of 
usefulness  as  a  cow  are  about  over  can  be 
fed  up  and  turned  to  some  use  aside  from 
that  of  the  boneyard.  I  am  aware  that 
there  are  those  who  do  not  approve  of  this 
idea,  but  our  farmers  do.  Up  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  Delaware  County  they  accom¬ 
plish  this  with  a  certain  line  of  Jerseys. 
In  the  Chenango  and  Unadilla  Valleys 
they  are  doing  practically  the  same  with 
Holsteins.  A  few  in  some  sections  prefer 
Ayrshires,  and  some  are  gravitating  toward 
Guernseys.  Too  few,  however,  are  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  purebred  or  grade  cows  at  all. 

H.  H.  LYON. 


PRICES  FOR  BEEF. 

Regarding  your  inquiry  as  to  whether 
the  increased  price  of  beef  benefits  the 
beef  grower  we  think  not.  We  doubt  if 
the  price  of  cattle  has  advanced  very  mate¬ 
rially,  if  at  all ;  five  cents  has  been  the 
average  price  of  cattle  in  this  market  since 
we  have  been  in  the  business.  Other  con¬ 
ditions  tend  to  make  cattle  raising  more 
expensive  here;  advance  in  the  price  of 
labor,  and  land  has  gone  to  a  price  where 
one  cannot  well  afford  to  keep  cattle  on  it. 
In  fact,  many  lots  of  cattle  are  fed  and 
shipped  from  the  country  at  an  actual  loss. 
We  believe  that  the  increased  price  of  beef 
affects  only  those  who  buy,  especially 
those  in  large  cities. 

Indiana.  jno.  chamberlain. 


Altai  fa  as  a  Milk  Producer. 

G.  H.  C.,  Cumberland,  Md. — Is  Alfalfa  in 
the  form  of  hay  a  milk  producer?  Is  it  as 
good  as  clover  hay  for  this  purpose? 

Ans. — Well  cured  Alfalfa  hay  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  milk-producing  food.  Both  anal¬ 
ysis  and  actual  feeding  show  that  it  is  a 
better  food  than  Red  clover  hay.  As  it 
gives  a  heavier  yield  than  clover  and  en¬ 
dures  for  years  without  seeding  it  is  a  very 
valuable  crop. _ 

Demand  for  I-Iorses. — In  our  opinion  the 
use  of  automobiles  has  not  to  any  extent  les¬ 
sened  me  demand  for  good  carriage  and  driv¬ 
ing  horses.  We  find  that  strictly  first-class 
carriage  horses  are  now  bringing  better  prices 
than  ever,  and  good  stylish  drivers  are  in 
good  demand  both  in  the  cities  and  in  the 
country.  oltsmaxs  bros. 

Watseka,  .U. 

The  demand  for  carriage  and  driving  horses 
is  as  good  or  better  than  ever,  also  for  draft 
horses.  The  automobiles  and  bicycles  do  not 
seem  to  hurt  the  horse  business  at  all.  I 
think  the  horse  business  will  pay  well  for  the 
next  10  years.  Then  the  horses  are  apt  to 
get  cheaper  again,  as  it  seems  that  the  prices 
go  up  and  down  every  10  years,  but  it  will 
always  pay  to  raise  good  coach  and  draft 
horses.  e.  f.  kleinmeyer. 

Wilmer,  Iowa. 

Silo  Notes. — I  have  used  a  silo  four  years. 
I  have  had  it  full  only  once,  in  Fall  of  1900, 
so  am  not  well  qualified  to  answer  as  to  in¬ 
creased  income.  I  have  only  fed  to  cattle, 
using  corn  exclusively.  I  want  my  corn  near¬ 


ly  ripe  and  cut  into  silo  as  soon  as  possible 
after  cutting  in  lot.  I  believe  from  one 
year's  experience  that  it  pays  to  wet  corn  as 
it  goes  into  silo.  I  believe  the  ideal  way  is 
to  begin  feeding  as  soon  as  through  filling 
when  possible  or  profitable.  I  do  not  find 
it  profitable  or  safe  to  feed  more  than  one- 
half  bushel  each  time,  morning  and  night. 
I  have  never  had  silage  spoil  when  well 
packed,  and  top  kept  level  when  feeding  out ; 
never  had  but  a  few  bushels  spoil,  w.  J.  b. 

Triangle,  N.  Y. 


Wild  Turkey  Crosses. — The  wild  turkey 
flesh  is  superior  to  any  other  breed,  as  they 
have  a  rich  yellow  skin,  and  the  meat  is  more 
juicy.  We  had  customers  write  and  tell  us 
last  Fall  that  they  never  had  turkey  to  dress 
so  nicely  for  market,  plump  and  with  yellow 
skin.  The  wild  turkey  crossed  with  the 
Bronze  fills  out  sooner  than  the  full  Bronze. 
They  feather  faster,  are  hardier  and  beauti¬ 
ful  to  look  at.  The  plumage  is  magnificent ; 
as  much  difference  as  gold  from  brass. 
If  we  tame  the  wild  cross  when  young  they 
are  tamer  when  matured  than  the  Bronze. 
We  don't  know  why  this  is.  Our  wild  tom 
will  eat  out  of  our  hand.  We  bought  a  wild 
tom  from  Bedford  Co.  last  week  that  will 
weigh  25i/£  pounds  full  blood  wild,  hatched 
from  eggs  found  in  the  mountain,  hatched 
by  hen  :  a  very  tame,  beautiful  bird.  The  full 
wild  do  not  get  as  large  as  the  Bronze ;  the 
cross  does.  J.  n.  m’clintic. 


SHOO=FLY 


THE 

ANIMAL’S 
FRIEND.  < 


Kills  every  fly  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest;  half  cent’s 
worth  saves  3  quarts  milk  and  much  flesh.  Absolutely 
harmless  to  man  and  beast.  Cures  all  sores,  skin  diseases, 
hoof  ailments,  etc.  Eradicatesall  LI  (Hand  .HITES  wherever 
found.  Don’t  wait  until  flies  cause  cows  to  grow  poor  and 
dry.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute  ahrre  Is  no  Kqunl) 
send  us  #1.00  for  latest  improved  8-tube  sprayer  ant 
enough  “Shoo-Flv”  to  protect  200  cows.  IF  NOT  I’RO- 
TEi  TED,  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Thousands  duplicate 
10  to  50  gallons  9  consecutive  years. 

6II00-FI.Y  3IFG.  CO.,  1005  Fall-mount  Ave. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PEERLESS  SCALES, $29.00 

FOR  FARM  AND  STOCK  usage  un. 

The  “PEERLESS  “  is  a  6-ton 
Compound  Beam,  Wagon  and 
Stock  Scale,  of  the 
best  material  and 
workmanship,  and 
each  scale  is  guar* 
_  .  _  —  anteed  for  6  years, 

Send  for  our  catalogue,  pkerless  scale  to, 

Hilnaokcn  and  Ft.  Scott  Aves..  DcdI  Z.  Eassai  Cltv.  st<> 


, DEATH  TO  HEAVES 

Guaranteed 


NEWTON’S  Heate,  Cough,  DU* 
temper  and  indigestion  Cure, 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
'  .-s^throxt  and  stomach  trouble*. 
Strong  recommtndt  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


nriTU  TA  I  I  fir  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
II C  A  111  I  U  LlbC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


PROTECT  YOURSELF 

from  High  Prices.  We  can  save 
you  25  p.  c.  on  Harness.  Send 
,  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

CING  HARNESS  COMPANY,  6  Luke  St..  Owego.  N.  Y. 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F.  R.  CHACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y . 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


Breeders’  Directory 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Largest  and  best  herd  of  registered  Holsteins  in 
this  country,  headed  by  the  two  Champion  Bulls  of 
the  world,  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count, 
No. 29642,  and  Mercedes  Julip’s  Pietertje  Paul. 
No.  29830.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  head  to  select  from, 
nothing  reserved,  full  guarantee  on  all  stock  sold. 
Write  for  just  what  you  want.  Will  mall  on  applica¬ 
tion  Circular  A.  Circular  B,  and  photographs  of  stock. 
Address,  HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  I)., 
CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK. 


ANGUS  &,  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  and  grades  all  ages  and  sexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  and  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

MYEFL  <Sc  JSA03XT 

Bridgeville,  Delaware. 


FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
ready  for  service. 

rambouillet  sheep. 

BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHCRST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rif  ton.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

*  Chester  Whites,  all  ages:  best  of  breeding,  For  sale 
atreasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peterboro,N.Y 


Holstein  bull  calves,  scotch  Comes,  spayea 
Females.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

"Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

P*.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


C*  O  Q  A  I  P"  — One  registered  York- 
r  OMLCii  shire  Service  Boar; 

also  two  Yorkshire  Pigs,  eight  weeks  olci,  and  one 
Chester  White  Sow  due  to  farrow  in  October. 

FRANK  C  GOLDSMITH,  Crystal  Run,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES; 

all  ages,  from  imported  stock, 
atmodestprices.  W.H.  Fisher, 
Spahr  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


IMPROVED  URGE  YORKSHIRES  2i?££: 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


SPRIHGBANK  BERKSHIRES  “SgftSJ 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  In  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  In  need  of 
Berkshlres  can  disregard.  Fi-st-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.L 
Bowersox.R.3 ;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


DURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES— 

‘Thepeerof  any  In  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER,  B.  2,  Watervllet,  Mich. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  W rite  foi 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


EGGS 


BY  HUNDREDS  AND  SETTINGS, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds* 
Pekin  Duck.  Catalogue  free. 
ARTHUR  HcCAIN  &  CO.,  Delaware,  N.  J. 


Buff  Plymouth  Rocks— Choicest;  highest  honors 
at  N. Y„  Boston,  Pan-American  &  Rochester.  Eggs 
$3  per  15.  Nutwood  Farms,  R.F.D. No.  4  Syracuse.  N.Y" 


Ilf  A II T Eft— One  hundred  April  and  May  hatch— 
11  HU  I  CU  Barred  P.  Rock,  and  100  White  P. 
Rock  chickens.  Address,  G.  S.  AVERY,  Manager, 
Chester  Crest,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c- 
Bates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford, Pa- 


GOLDEN  8TREAMER  65000 
Bon  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
thatever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MLNOUCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

L3T  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


lOOOOOOOOO 


We 


keep  ev-i 

_  _  _  _ _ J  erything  in  the . 

jPOULTRY  L I N E — Fencing,  Feed, Incu-J 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— , 
Jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you) 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  j 
) asking— it's  worth  having. 

lExcelsior  Wire  &  PouitrySupply  Co.,< 

)  Dept..  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooc  ( 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis  ,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


SUCCESS  STOCK  FARM, 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  FOR  SALE. 

Well  bred  ones.  Drivers  and  Prize  Winners. 

CANTON,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIE  MALE  PUPS,  Sable  color.  Prices 
right.  Also,  a  few  extra  good  purebred  Shrop¬ 
shire  Ram  Lambs, §8  up.  W-  A.  Lothers,  Lack,Pa. 


“FUMA” 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
‘The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

u,eK“a  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yau,  N.  Y. 


LAFAYETTE STOCK FARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  in  America  of 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COACH,  PERCHERON-NORMAN 
AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Our  latest  Importation  of  1904  consisting  of  136  head  of  high-class  Germ  at 
Coach,  Percheron  and  Belgian  Stallions  arrived  at  Lafayette  April  15th 
making  three  Importations  this  year.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Lafayette 
Stock  Farm  have  we  been  able  to  offer  so  great  a  lot  of  high-class  stallions, 
three  to  five  years  of  age.  We  select  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  but  good,  sound,  serviceable 
horses  that  will  do  our  customers  good  and  on  which  we  will  put  a  gilt-edge  guarantee.  We  give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers,  and  our  prices  are  as  low  as  any  responsible  firm  can  sell  them.  Correspondence  Invited. 
J,  CROUCH  MOM-; PROPS.,  T.A'B»AY"fflTTEr  13 STD. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  EWES  AND 
LAMBS. 

Feeding  Stunted  Corn. — Last  year  the 
corn  crop  on  the  farm  was  the  poorest 
for  many  years.  To  utilize  the  shock  corn 
that  was  difficult  to  husk  on  account  of 
ears  being  so  small,  90  ewes  were  ga¬ 
thered  up,  as  they  would  hunt  this  small 
corn  out  of  tlie  fodder  when  fed  in  racks. 
The  plan  was  to  get  the  ewes  in  fine 
flesh  on  the  corn  and  fodder,  and  Alfalfa 
hay,  and  sell  them  with  their  lambs  to 
go  to  market  in  June.  Ihe  90  ewes 
dropped  something  over  100  lambs  the  last 
week  in  February  and  during  March,  sav¬ 
ing  94.  There  were  about  20  pairs  of 
twins,  showing  that  some  of  the  ewes  did 
not  breed.  The  aim  or  expectation  in 
feeding  this  inferior  shock  corn,  was  that 
the  Alfalfa  would  balance  the  ration  so 
that  the  ewes  would  milk  well.  The  lambs 
started  well,  and  did  well  up  to  the  time 
they  went  out  to  pasture.  Previous  to  this 
they  had  had  a  creep  arranged  into  pen 
with  feeding  troughs,  where  they  could 
get  bran  and  middlings  and  shelled  corn. 
When  they  went  out  to  pasture,  the  grain 
fed  to  both  ewes  and  lambs  was  gradu¬ 
ally  discontinued.  Before  going  out  to 
pasture  16  ewes  and  three  lambs  dropped 
early  were  sold  to  ship  to  market.  This 
left  on  the  farm  73  ewes  and  91  lambs,  one 
ewe  having  died  early  in  the  Winter. 
When  the  ewes  went  out  to  pasture,  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  lot  wa$  fat  enough  for  the 
butcher. 

Loss  on  Pasture. — While  the  pasture 
was  in  abundance,  it  was  soon  noticed  that 
the  lambs  did  not  grow  as  expected,  and 
the  ewes  ran  down  in  flesh.  It  was  plain¬ 
ly  evident  that  the  corn  ration  had  been 
too  heavy.  Instead  of  having  the  greater 
part  of  the  flock,  both  ewes  and  lambs, 
on  the  market  in  June,  it  will  be  well  on 
in  July  before  I  can  hope  to  make  a  ship, 
ment.  At  this  date,  June  30,  they  come 
to  the  barn  at  noon,  and  eat  Alfalfa  hay, 
and  an  allowance  of  grain.  At  present 
they  are  coming  on  nicely,  as  they  have 
Blue-grass  pasture,  with  a  rye  field  con¬ 
taining  a  good  growth  of  clover  for  their 
range.  They  have  had  the  run  of  this 
field  since  the  rye  came  out  in  head.  They 
did  not  commence  to  feed  on  the  rye  as 
soon  as  I  expected  when  it  began  to  fill. 
The  pigs  commenced  sooner  than  the 
sheep  and  lambs,  the  sheep  letting  it 
alone  mainly  till  it  began  to  show  the 
ripening  stage.  Now  that  the  rye  is  about 
ripe  enough  to  cut  they  are  feeding  on  it 
quite  freely,  and  the  returns  are  beginning 
to  show  in  the  improved  appearance  of 
both  ewes  and  lambs.  At  the  rate  the 
ewes  are  gaining,  nearly  all  of  them  will 
be  in  fine  shape  for  market  the  latter  part 
of  July,  also  a  large  proportion  of  the 
lambs.  While  the  latter  will  fatten  well, 
they  will  not  be  as  large  as  they  would 
have  been  had  they  been  started  just  right. 
As  the  facts  now  stand,  the  conclusion  is 
that  the  feeding  of  two  or  three  tons  of 
bran  with  a  cut  down  of  amount  of  corn 
fed,  would  have  been  a  very  profitable 
investment.  As  to  how  I  came  to  make 
this  error,  I  will  explain  next  week. 

ROSS  Co.,  Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


INJURY  TO  COW'S  TEAT. 

I  have  a  nice  large  Holstein  cow  whose 
teat  was  stepped  on  by  another  cow  May  8. 
The  teat  closed  up  at  the  end  where  it  was 
hurt,  so  I  had  to  use  a  silver  milking  tube  to 
draw  the  milk  out,  and  am  using  the  tube 
rigui  along,  for  it  is  impossible  to  get  any 
mill*  out  of  the  teat  by  hand.  The  cow  has 
not  given  any  caked  milk  any  time  since  the 
teat  was  hurt.  What  can  I  do  to  enlarge  the 
opening  in  the  teat  so  it  will  stay  open? 

Libertyville,  Ill.  a.  s. 

We  have  had  cows  in  similar  condition 
that  were  cured  by  using  a  plug,  which  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  teat  from  one 
milking  to  another.  Make  a  plug  about 
the  size  of  the  milking  tube  of  hard  wood 
or  lead,  or  you  can  buy  one  of  hard  rub¬ 
ber.  Be  sure  it  is  large  enough  at  the 
lower  end  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  its  being  pushed  up  into  the  teat  by 
accident,  nor  have  the  point  so  sharp  that 
it  will  cut.  After  drawing  out  the  milk 
with  your  milking  tube  insert  the  plug. 


Usually  two  or  three  days’  use  of  the  plug 
has  been  enough  with  us.  If  left  in  longer 
than  necessary  you  might  have  a  cow  with 
leaky  teat,  which  is  quite  a  nuisance. 
There  are  many  cows  injured  every  year 
in  the  staple  by  stepping  on  one  another’s 
teats,  and  this  is  entirely  unnecessary  if 
a  simple  partition  is  left  between  each  cow, 
but  some  farmers  try  to  over-crowd  their 
stables,  and  in  the  long  run  it  doesn’t  pay. 
Many  of  the  accidents  to  horses,  cows, 
stock  and  even  to  human  beings  which  are 
often  regarded  as  “dispensations  of  Provi¬ 
dence,”  are  simply  caused  by  man’s  care¬ 
lessness  or  shiftlessness.  Many  people 
say  they  are  “so  unlucky,”  but  follow  these 
bad  luck  stories  to  their  source  and  it  is 
usually  one’s  own  faults  that  are  the  cause. 

___________  H.  G.  M. 

NO  MEAT  FOR  CHICKS. 
Vegetarianism  for  Poultry. 

I  have  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  a 
few  months,  and  have  been  surprised  to  see 
how  many  poultry  growers  use  meat  as  food 
for  chickens.  I  feel  confident  from  exper¬ 
imental  knowledge  as  well  as  from  observa¬ 
tion  that  meat  is  not  necessary  for  chickens, 
or  any  other  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Almost 
any  animal  that  feeds  on  meat  becomes  more 
or  less  ferocious.  My  husband  has  used  no 
meat  for  years,  using  olives,  nuts,  eggs,  butter 
and  cream  instead.  Four  years  ago  we 
adopted  a  little  girl  who  had  the  rickets,  and 
although  3%  years  old  was  not  able  to  walk 
more  than  an  IS  months  child.  She  has 
never  eaten  meat  in  any  form.  She  has  en¬ 
tirely  recovered,  walked  five  miles  without 
undue  fatigue  when  but  six  years  old,  and 
can  put  as  many  steps  into  any  action  as  any 
child  I  ever  saw.  She  is  never  sick,  and 
although  I  use  flesh  occasionally  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  from  her  case  that  a  non-flesh  diet  is 
a  perfect  diet.  We  would  think  that  of  most 
animals  a  dog  would  need  flesh,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  In  the  best  dog  “colleges”  I 
was  about  to  call  them  where  pains  are  taken 
to  train  dogs  properly,  no  meat  is  furnished, 
but  oatmeal  cakes,  cornbread,  whole  wheat 
bread,  etc.,  are  given  instead.  The  managers 
claim  that  they  are  more  intelligent  and 
more  easily  trained. 

I  have  quite  a  large  flock  of  chickens ; 
they  have  never  had  a  scrap  of  meat  other 
than  the  bugs  they  may  find,  which  are  not 
many  in  this  locality.  They  have  plenty  of 
grain,  clean  water,  gravel  and  Alfalfa  pas¬ 
ture.  They  not  only  do  not  eat  each  other, 
but  they  do  not  fight  or  eat  eggs.  I  have 
never  had  but  one  chicken  on  the  place  who 
fought,  and  I  disposed  of  him  at  once.  If  I 
do  have  to  kill  a  chicken  I  make  sure  that 
the  other  chickens  do  not  see  it,  so  they  will 
be  wholly  unused  to  violence.  My  chickens 
are  great  layers  and  my  neighbors  inquire 
why  it  is  I  get  so  many  eggs.  This  is  not 
an  easy  country  to  raise  chickens,  as  is 
.evinced  by  the  fact  that  eggs  will  average 
more  than  25  cents  per  dozen  the  year 
around,  rarely  going  below  22  cents  and  often 
above  35  cents.  In  this  country  (California) 
turkeys  are  herded  on  Alfalfa,  in  some  places 
like  sheep.  One  large  poultry  ranch  is  so 
situated  that  they  do  not  grow  green  Alfalfa, 
so  they  take  Alfalfa  hay,  chop  it,  soak  it,  and 
feed  it  to  the  chickens  in  troughs,  but  they 
do  not  feed  meat.  As  I  have  been  reading 
the  articles  by  our  eastern  friends  I  have 
thought  that  they  were  working  on  wrong 
lines,  and  since  reading  of  cannibal  chickens 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  direct  outgrowth  of  meat 
feeding,  or  there  might  be  a  possible  chance 
of  a  chicken  being  under-fed  with  grain  feed, 
so  it  would  be  ravenously  hungry.  But  I  see 
no  reason  why  bloodthirsty  tastes  cannot  be 
inbred  and  cultivated  in  a  chicken  as  in 
otner  things.  There  is  oil  in  all  the  grains, 
especially  corn,  but  if  that  was  not  enough  I 
would  feed  cotton  seed  oil  cake  or  its  equiv¬ 
alent  instead  of  meat.  I  feed  no  oil  cake 
nor  other  stimulating  food,  but  see  to  an 
abundance  of  grain  and  green  feed.  Often 
they  will  leave  their  grain  breakfast  for  the 
Alfalfa,  and  come  back  for  grain  for  lunch. 

Corona,  Cal.  mrs.  w.  S.  r. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  CARRIAGE  HORSES. 

In  my  opinion  the  outlook  for  breeding 
high-class  driving  and  carriage  horses  never 
was  brighter  than  at  the  present  time,  and 
notwithstanuaig  the  fact  that  the  automo¬ 
biles  and  other  motor  vehicles  are  being 
pushed  to  the  front,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  when  a  man  wishes  to  enjoy  himself 
there  is  nothing  that  will  take  the  place  of  a 
pair  of  high-stepping  harness  horses.  The 
trade  for  high-class  llackney  stallions  was 
never  better  than  at  this  time,  and  I  am 
speaking  from  an  experience  of  over  25  years 
importing  them.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
we  have  imported  .more  Hackneys,  both  stal¬ 
lions  and  mares,  than  all  importers  west  of 
the  Unio  River.  At  no  time  during  the  past 
25  years  would  a  high-acting  gelding  bring 
the  price  as  at  this  time,  there  being  prac¬ 
tically  no  limit  to  the  price  if  the  horse  is 
good  enough,  and  the  way  to  breed  them  is  to 
use  the  Hackney  stallion  on  the  trotting-bred 
mare.  j.  g.  truman. 

Bushnell,  Ill. 


YOU’VE  HIT  THE 
ON  THE  HEAD 

if  you;  have  com] 
to  the  conclusio 
it  you  nee 


THE 


SEPARATOR 


It’s  a  necessity  to  every  progressive  dairyman  who 
desires  to  make  the  most  out  of  his  cows.  Write  for 
illustrated  catalogue  telling  about  its 

THOROUGH  SEPARATION,  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN. 
POWER  CLUTCH  AND  OTHER  POINTS 
OF  SUPERIORITY. 

We  hare  the  following  transfer  points:  Portland,  Me.,  Sherbrooke  and  Montreal,  Que.,  Hamilton,  Ont., 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Sioux  City,  la.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Address  all  letters  to 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
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If  it’s  a 


DE  LAVAL 

that’s  all  you 
need  to  know  about  a 

Cream  Separator 


Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
Chicago. 


74  Cortlandt  St. 
New  York. 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  It  again  In  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
‘In  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Com  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GKANT-FERKI3  COMPANY-  Troy,  N.  Y. 


spavin 

turefluyoae 

(Minute 

treatment 


-  FLEMINC’8  1*  th* 

quick  and  sure  aparin  cure. 
Thousand*  oured  by  this 
wonderful  45-mluute  method. 
Guaranteed  alwaya  Free 
Book  about  8pavln,  Ourb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  eto.Wrlta. 

FLHISfl  BROS.,  CAeaUtl, 
to  Cnloa  Stock  I  dm.  Chiefs,  UI. 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

AT  $43.75 

estgr.de  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
made,  the  strongest,  simplest, 
lightest  running,  closest  skim¬ 
mer,  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and 
most  thorough  hand  cream 
separator  made.  For  large 
illustrations  and  complete  de¬ 
scriptions,  for  our  special 

30  DAYS’  FREE 
TRIAL  PROPOSITION 

and  the  most  astonishing  offer 
ever  made  on  any  CREAM 
SEPARATOR,  WRITE  TOR 
SPECIAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
CATALOGUE.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., 

Chicago,  III. 


■\yiLL  you  buy  a  separator  because 
the  agent  is  a  “good  fellow?” 
Some  people  do.  We  hope  such  will 
read  this.  The  Tubular  talks  for 
itself  and  is  bought  for  Itself. 

If  You  Have  a  Brand  New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  it  in  the  garret. 

We  will  sell  you  a  Sharpies 
Tubular,  guaranteed  to  make 
enough  more  butter  tlinn  tbe 
other  from  tbe  same  milk  to 
pay  25  per  centyearly  dividend 
011  tbe  whole  cost  of  tbe  ma¬ 
chine.  You  test  them  side 
by  side. 

Pierpont  Morgan  Is 
hunting  a  place  to 
put  money  at  6  per 
cent:  here  is  a  guaran¬ 
teed  25  per  cent  to  you. 

While  this  dividend, 
pays  your  bills  the 
Tubular  makes  your 
life  more  pleasant  by 
pleasing  your  wife. 

A  waist  low  milk 
Tat  saves  your  back. 

Simple  bowl— easy  to 
wash— the  only  one  that  is  so.  Auto¬ 
matic  oiling;  the  only  one  that  has. 
Easier  to  turn  than  others  and 
safer.  Catalog  A-153  explains  better. 

Sharpie*  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  Illinois  Wait  Chaster,  Pa. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  1 1  lustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 

by  O.  H.  ROBEKTSON,  I’orestvUle,  Conn. 


i 


Work 
Horses 

need  not  be  laid  off  for 
treatment  if  you  use 

Bickmore’s  GaCure. 

Cures  while  you  work  him  of  all  Harness,  Sad¬ 
dle  or  Collar  Galls,  Scratches,  Cuts,  Cracks, 
etc.  Sold  everywhere  by  dealers.  Guaranteed. 
Money  refunded  1  f  it  fails.  Sample  mailed  for  10 cents. 

B1CKM0RE  GALL  CURE  COMPANY.  Box  519,  Old  Town  Mi. 


Above  trade  mark  on  every  box. 


Made  for  The  Mil 
Who  Wants  the 
Beat. 


One  Man  Gan  Spread  More  Manure 

with  our  Great  Western  Endless  Apron 
Spreader  than  15  men  can  spread  by  hand, 
and  when  spread  with  the  Great  Western  it 
Is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  spread  evenly, 
which  makes  1  load  equal  to  3  that  are  spread 
by  hand.  Mada  In  4  sizes:  30,  50,  70 
and  1 0O  bushels  opacity.  Spreads  all 
kinds  of  manure,  compost,  lime,  land 

£laster,  wood  ashes,  etc.  It  saves  time, 
ard  back  aching  work  and  money,  and  mom 
than  pays  for  itself  the  first  season.  Endlesn 
Apron  is  always  ready  to  load,  an  cranking 
back  after  each  load  is  spread.  Cun  bn 
regulated  while  in  motion,  to  spread  thick 
nrthin  from  3  to  25  loads  per  acre.  Front  Axle  It  the  same  length  ts  the  hind  one,  making  wheels  track.  Front  end  oi 
box  is  close  to  horses  which  gives  the  Mgrhtcst possible  draft,  S  on-Bunchable  Kake  keeps  all  largeehunks  on  top  oi 
neater  until  they  are  thoroughly  pulverized.  Combined  Hood  andBndgate  keeps  manure  away  from  beater  while  loading  and  act* 
Its  hood  in  spreading.  GUARANTEE.— We  use  the  very  best  material  in  this  machine  that  money  can  buy  and  we  guarantee 
it  to  handle  any  kind  of  manure,  no  matter  what  It  Is.  and  if  any  parts  break  we  will  furnish  new  parts  any  time  within  one  yean 
without  charge.  Inquire  of  your  dealer  or  send  to  us  for  free  catalogue.  Implement  dealers  can  secure  agency* 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  CO.  16-18  SOUTH  CLINTON  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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HUMOROUS 


A  volunteer  down  at  Tsitsikar 
Was  considered  a  very  hihiker. 

He  was  seven  feet  tall, 

And  to  those  who  would  fall 
He’d  remark,  “Why,  this  march  is  pi, 
piker.” 

A  patriot  living  at  Omsk 

Started  out  with  the  army  to  romsk: 

But  he  frosted  his  feet, 

And  was  heard  to  repeat, 

“Gee  whizzki,  I  wish  I  was  homsk.” 

—Council  Bluffs  Nonpariel. 

“Ark  there  any  golf  links  around  here?” 
“Nope;  Reuben  Dodd  shot  the  last  of 
them  critters  in  the  Spring  o’  ’99.” — In¬ 
dianapolis  Sentinel. 

Old  Man  (after  watching  the  Squire’s 
daughter  in  one  of  the  new  automobile 
veils :  Lor’,  to  think  of  her  having  been 
hiving  bees  on  a  Sunday!” — Punch. 

Dorothy:  “But  are  you  sure  he  is  well 
connected?”  Dolly:  “Positively.  He 
told  me  himself  that  the  majority  of  his 
relatives  wouldn’t  notice  him.” — Judge. 

“My  son,”  said  Tommy’s  kind  papa,  as 
he  applied  the  slipper,  “it  pains  me  to 
punish  you.’  “Mebbe  it  does,”  sobbed 
the  boy,  “but  not  in  the  same  place.” — 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

“Tommy,”  asked  the  teacher,  “what  do 
you  understand  by  the  word  ‘create?’” 
“To  make  out  of  nothing.”  “Give  me  an 
example.”  “My  sister  creates  a  pompa¬ 
dour  every  morning.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Ma,”  remonstrated  Bobby,  “when  I 
was  at  grandma’s  she  let  me  have  fruit 
tart  twice.”  “Well,  she  ought  not  to  have 
done  so,  Bobby,”  said  his  mother.  “I 
think  once  is  quite  enough  for  little  boys. 
The  older  you  grow,  Bobby,  the  more 
wisdom  you  will  gain.”  Bobby  was  silent, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  “Well,  ma,”  he 
said,  “grandma  is  a  good  deal  older  than 
you  are.” — Tit-Bits. 

“John,”  said  Mrs.  Makepeace,  coming 
out  on  the  back  porch,  where  her  hus¬ 
band  sat  tilted  back  in  his  chair,  his  feet 
on  the  railing,  “didn't  I  hear  you  tell  the 
minister  when  he  was  here  that  you  were 
deeply  interested  in  temperance  move¬ 
ments?”  “Yes,”  Mr.  Makepeace  replied, 
rather  stiffly.  “I  said  so,  and  you  know 
that  I  am.”  “Well,”  said  Mrs.  Make¬ 
peace,  “suppose  you  go  and  make  a  -few  of 
them  on  the  pumphandle.  I  want  a  pail  of 
water.” — Youth’s  Companion. 

It  was  a  pitiful  mistake,  an  error  sad 
and  grim.  I  waited  for  the  railway  train, 
the  light  was  low  and  dim.  It  came  at 
last,  and  from  a  carriage  stepped  a  dainty 
dame,  and,  looking  up  and  down  the 
place,  she  straight  unto  me  came.  “Oh, 
Jack!”  she  cried,  “oh,  dear  old  Jack!”  and 
kissed  me  as  she  spake ;  then  looked  again, 
and,  frightened,  cried :  “Oh,  what  a  bad 
mistake!”  I  said,  “Forgive  me,  maiden 
fair,  for  I  am  not  your  Jack;  and  as  re¬ 
gards  the  kiss  you  gave,  I’ll  straightway 
give  it  back.”  And  since  that  night  I’ve 
often  stood  upon  the  platform  dim;  but 
only  once  in  a  man’s  whole  life  do  such 
things  come  to  him. — Tit-Bits. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES, 

For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VE  Dealer 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  tfc< 
uranye.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  ING2RS0LL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

25  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  tor  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices. 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder. 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  «T.  D.,  care  of 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  P.O.Box  289,31-33  Vese y  St.  ,N.  Y 


MACHINERY 


You  have  only  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  merits  of 

American  Saw  Mills 

to  be  convinced  of  their  su¬ 
periority.  Factory  right  at 
.no  doors  ot  iron,  coal  and  steel  production.  Lowest  freight  rates, 
'rices  j  ust  right  too.  Five  sizes  portable  saw  mills.  Edgers,  trimmers, 
diagls  nachinos,  lath  mills,  cord  wood,  cut-off  & ad  rip  saws,  steam 
»al  gasoline  engines,  feed  mills.  Supplies  of  every  description*  Froe 
catalogue.  Aslc  for  it.  Describes  everything  in  detail. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

610 Engineering  Bldg. New  York  City. 


The  Success 


The  Manure  Spreader  which  *•- 
suits  from  25  years  expe» 
ence  in  building.  ^ 


'  /.iv-KW 


Doubles  Maunure  Vexlvies. 


For  25  y^ars  we  hav06  &  lufactured  the  Kemp  Manure 
Spreader.  It  is  the  mac it  made  mechanical  spreading 
of  manure  a  succ  ess.  lt^  ^  [has  become  world  wide.  We 
still  manufacture  it  in  ilsIhijffWved  form.  The  “Success”  em¬ 
bodies  all  the  advantages  of  the  celebrated  Kemp,  with  certain 
improvements,  which  make  it  the  unquestioned  peer  of  all 
spreaders. 

Miccf/m  *s  the  spreading  of  all  manures,  no  mat- 
ltS  JrllSSlOlY  ter  what  the  character  or  condition,  and 
all  commercial  fettilizers.  Makes  the  manure  go  twice  as  far 
and  secures  letter  results.  Its 

_ • |  are  positive  in  character,  tested 

Special  features  and  proven  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal.  Among  them  are  its  Beater  Freeing  Device.  Direct  Chain 
Gearing  of  Beater,  Separate  Control  and  Working  of  Beater 


and  Apron,  Automatic  Return  of  Apron,  Device  to  Regulate 
(Quantity  ol  Manure  Spread,  etc. 

|j  Via  Und  is  all  from  seat*  1*  spreads  any 
IIS  flaTVaiing  quantity  per  acre,  changes  to  fast  or 
slow  Instantly,  unloads  in  3  to  o  minutes,  stops  apron  an  1 
ceases  spreading  while  beater  revolves  full  speed  for  bridge 
and  swale  crossings,  etc. 

^ost  P0f’s^e  from  materials 
consirucuon  proven  best  by  experiet  <  e.  livery  part 
positive  and  perfect  working;  draft  the  lightest,  least  breakages 
and  repairs.  Made  in  4  sizes.  We 

j  to  replace  free  any  part  breaking  from  de- 
uuaramee  fective  material  or  workmanship. 

The  Success  Catalogs -  fullv  describin  r  and  showing  why 
superior,  with  valuable  chapter  on  fertilizing,  mailed  free. 


KEMP  ®.  BURPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  38,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  BUGGY  USER 


whether  he  Intends  to  buy  anew  bnggy 
this  season  or  not.  will  be  interested  in 
our  special  buggy  offer  for  1904.  We  give 
you  the  finish,  trimmings,  etc.,  as  you 
wish  them  and  ship  promptly  our  1904 


NOTE -We 
manufacture 
a  full  line  of 
High  Grade 
Harness,  sold  direct 
to  the  user  at  Whole 
sale  Prices. 


THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFC.  CO.  (H.  C.  Phelp.,  Pre,ld.nt), 


Split  Hickory  gCfl 

sPecial  vvU 

It  is  made  of  split  hickory— not  sawed— so  is  strong  and 
enduring  as  well  as  handsome  and  stylish.  We  want 
you  to  sec  and  examine  this  buggy,  so  we  send  it  to  you  on 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

You  may  hitch  up  to  it  and  use  it 
as  if  it  were  your  own.Wegivoyoua 

2  Years’  Iron-Clad  Guarantee 

with  your  buggy,  for  your  complete 
protection.  VVe  cannot  begin  to 
tell  you  nbout  the  100  POINTS 
OF  MERIT  in  this  special  buggy, 
but  we  ask  you  to  send  your  nume 
and  address  on  a  post  card  for 
our  FREE  lKO-PAGE  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  of  Split  Hickory  Vehicles 
and  Harness.  That  contains  a 
full  description  and  all  details. 
2C39  Sixth  St. .Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Write  To-Day  for  Free  Catalog  D318 


FARMERS  FAVORITE  DRILLS 

//SO)  £n700/)  MMOtS  fOfiAfOfif  77/M M/fA  Cf//7W 

“7f/ne  y's  //?e  /esf  ofAfer/f  ”  BICKFORD  8r  HUFFMAN  DIV. 

American  Seeding-Machine  Co.  Spring  field, Ohio. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

a  Clark’s  Keversible  Hush  and  Hug  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 

new  cut  forest.  His  Double- Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the  _ 

.  land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His 
Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  lOin.  deep  14  in  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass.wild  mustard,  charlock. hard¬ 
back,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, 
or  anv  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir  lars.j 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

Higganam.  Conn.,  U.  S.  A.  '• 


5  New  York  State  Fair5 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  5-10,  1904. 

$65,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

The  agricultural  display  will  exceed  all  former  exhibitions  in  quality  and  variety 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

will  he  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  fair.  A  third  prize  has  been  added  In  the  Sheep 

and  Swine  Departments. 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  5tock. 

New  coops  have  been  putin  and  more  prizes  than  last  year  are  offered. 

The  Implement  Display 

will  exceed  the  unusual  line  exliibitof  last  year.  This  department  is  receiving  more  attention  each 
year  from  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  interest  the  ladies  as  new  classes  have  been  added  bringing  the  department  up  to  date. 

Farm  Produce. 

This  display  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  fair. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

will  be  up  to  its  usual  high  standard  and  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

will  interest  all  who  attend  the  fair.  The  fruit  designs  will  be  an  attractive  feature  in  itself.  The 
Flower  display  will  equal  any  exhibit  ever  given  at  the  fair.  Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department 
close  August  8th:  in  all  other  departments  August  29th  except  machinery,  which  closes  on  Sept.  5th- 


Soncl  For  Prize  Xjist. 

s.  C.  SHAVER,  SECRETARY ,  ALBANY , 


Potash  Fills  the 
Grain  Sacks 

Potash  is  a  necessary  nourish¬ 
ment  for  grain  and  all  other  crops. 
Write  to-day  for  our  valuable 
books  on  “Fertilization” — full  of 
information  that  every  farmer  should 
possess — sent  free  to  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


THRESHERS  " 


FARMERS. 


Both  Undershot  and  Overshot  Separators  from 
one  to  ten  horsepower.  Our  Catalog  may 
save  you  money.  Wrte  for  it  to-day. 


ALSO  A  FULL  LTNE  OF 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
ENGINES:  Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

•ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUAUANTEED. 
ORANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
Orangeville,  Pa. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One&two-horseThrashingOutflts.  Level  pilTTCRQ 
Tread. PortectGovernor.  Feed  A,  Ensilage  UUI  I  LIIO 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR'LWORKS.Pottstown,  Pa 
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A  WOMAN'S  BUSY  DAY 

On  a  New  York  Farm. 

As  the  housewife  wakens  at  the  early  dawn  her  mind 
involuntarily  goes  over  the  duties  of  the  day.  This  is 
one  of  her  busy  days,  and  there  arc  no  moments  for 
idling.  Her  toilet  is  not  an  elaborate  one,  and  while 
opening  the  doors  and  windows  for  the  airing,  she  looks 
across  the  beautiful  country  and  gets  fresh  inspiration 
from  the  pure  air  and  bright  sunshine,  and  with  a  silent 
prayer  of  thankfulness  asking  guidance  for  the  day, 
she  is  ready  for  the  multitude  of  duties.  What  shall 
we  have  for  breakfast?  Coffee,  cereal  with  cream,  and 
there  is  the  delicious  ham  with  plenty  of  fresh  eggs, 
carefully  gathered  the  day  before,  nice  cookies  and  some 
kind  of  fruit.  The  milk  and  butter  reeptire  first  atten¬ 
tion,  while  the  morning  is  still  cool.  The  cream  is  soon 
taken  from  the  milk;  the  butter,  which  has  been  care¬ 
fully  worked  either  packed  in  jars  or  made  into  neat 
packages,  and  the  cream  made  ready  for  the  morning 
churning.  In  our  home  there  arc  no  ser¬ 
vants,  so  occasionally  the  other  half  lends  a 
helping  hand  at  the  churn,  but  usually  his 
time  is  too  precious  out  among  the  weeds 
•  or  in  the  harvest  field  to  listen  to  many 
calls  from  the  kitchen.  He  is  more  likely  far 
out  in  the  corn,  Fig.  250. 

We  must  make  some  preparation  for  din¬ 
ner.  We  usually  have  two  kinds  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  if  tomatoes  are  ripe  we  are  fond 
of  them  this  way:  Peel  and  slice  large  ripe 
ones,  put  a  layer  in  the  dish  you  wish  to 
serve  them  in,  then  add  a  layer  of  onions 
sliced  very  thin,  sprinkle  with  salt,  then  an¬ 
other  layer  of  tomatoes,  and  so  on  till  the 
dish  is  full.  Put  them  where  very  cold  an 
hour  or  two  before  serving.  To-day  we  will 
have  string  beans,  and  when  cooking  the 
supply  for  dinner  we  will  add  a  few  whole 
ones  to  be  put  in  cans  and  covered  with  a 
sweetened  spiced  vinegar  for  next  Winter’s 
use.  We  use  beets  the  same  way.  The 
roast  of  beef  must  go  in  early  to  be  thor¬ 
oughly  done.  For  dessert  a  chocolate  pud¬ 
ding,  of  which  we  are  so  fond.  To  one  quart-  boiling 
milk  add  four  tablespoonfuls  each  of  grated  chocolate, 
sugar  and  cornstarch,  stirred  with  a  little  of  the  cold 
milk;  boil  till  it  thickens.  Serve  with  sweetened  cream 
flavored  with  vanilla.  We  will  make  some  sauce  from 
our  Early  Transparent  apples  for  our  tea,  and  boil  some 
of  the  Sweet  Harvest,  which  when  cold  and  served 
with  cream  make  a  very  appetizing  dish.  And  now, 
when  we  make  a  poverty  cake  with  lemon  filling  our 
three  meals  for  the  day  will  be  provided.  I  will  add 
my  recipe  for  the  cake ;  it  is  so  easily  made :  One  cup¬ 
ful  sugar;  cupful  flour.  Break  into  a  cup  one  egg, 
add  to  this  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  then 
fill  the  cup  with  lukewarm  water.  Use  two  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  baking'  powder,  and  salt,  for  three  layers. 
Filling:  One  egg,  one-half  cupful  sugar,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  milk,  two-thirds  tablespoonful  Hour;  when  cooked 
add  one  grated  lemon.  Before  noon  we  must  surely  find 
time  to  finish  the  few  pieces  left  over  from  yesterday’s 
ironing.  We  like  to  economize  fuel,  so  we  will  do 
this  while  the  meat  is  roasting.  Perhaps  every  wrinkle 
will  not  be  out  of  the  sheets,  but  what  matters?  They 
are  sweet  and  clean.  We  have  one  great  help — a  con¬ 
venient  kitchen — a  picture  of  which  is  shown  at  Fig. 
249.  At  noon  we  must  not  forget  to  set  the  bread  for 
to-morrow’s  baking,  and  atter  dinner  we  will  pick  the 
berries  that  have  ripened  and  put  them  in  cans,  pour 
boiling  syrup  over  them,  seal  them,  and  drop  the  cans 
into  a  boiler  of  hot  water,  letting  them  stand  till  cold. 
How  delicious  they  will  be  for  next  Winter’s  use.  The 


sweeping  and  dusting  will  not  be  very  thoroughly  done 
to-day,  as  that  belongs  to  Friday.  The  beds  having 
been  made  and  rooms  put  in  order  there  is  a  little  time 
for  the  few  stitches  that  are  always  required  after  the 
week’s  wash,  and  then  it  is  time  for  tea,  which  I  think 
we  enjoy  most,  being  nearer  the  resting  time.  Our  bill 
of  fare  for  this  meal,  beside  the  sauce,  apple  and  cake, 
will  be  creamed  potatoes,  soft-boiled  eggs,  jelly,  pickles, 
and  lettuce,  with  homemade  bread  and  butter. 

After  tea  we  gather  the  cucumbers  for  pickles.  I 
wish  you  would  try  my  way  of  making  them ;  I  feel 
sure  you  would  like  them.  Scald  the  cucumbers  twice 
and  have  them  cold  and  dry  when  put  into  one  gallon 
vinegar,  to  which  has  previously  been  added  one  small 
teacupful  salt,  one  large  teacupful  sugar,  one  cup¬ 
ful  grated  horse  radish,  three  tablespoonfuls  ground 
mustard,  two  of  alum.  Do  not  heat  this,  and  keep  add¬ 
ing  cucumbers  as  you  get  them.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  the  washing  of  dishes  from  the  dairy,  the  -cook¬ 
ing,  and  the  three  meals  which  every  housewife  spends 


so  many  hours  daily  caring  for,  and  to  most  of  whom 
the  task  looks  so  disagreeable  even  on  paper.  For 
most  of  the  Summer  we  have  been  five  in  family,  and 
we  have  had  many  bushels  of  different  kinds  of  fruit, 
currants,  berries,  cherries  and  plums,  of  which  I  have 
found  time  to  pick  my  share.  Fig.  248  shows  part  of 
the  cans  which  carry  the  fruit  over  Winter.  But  when 
this  is  all  done  there  is  still  the  hour  for  reading  and 
rest  before  bedtime.  I  said  at  first  this  was  a  busy 
day,  but  as  1  think  it  over  most  of  them  are  busy  ones, 
but  work  makes  the  days  brighter  and  happier,  and  I 
firmly  believe  the  farmers’  wives  have  more  time  and 
opportunity  for  reading  and  pleasure,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  outing,  than  any  other  laboring  woman.  There 
are  numberless  little  duties  that  each  of  us  perform 
daily  that  cannot  be  mentioned.  Some  one  says:  “Aren’t 
you  very  tired  and  discouraged  with  this  monotonous 
round  of  duties  continually  staring  you  in  the  face?” 

Tired?  Yes,  weariness  comes  to  all  workers,  but 
surely  there  is  no  cause  for  discouragement.  It  is  the 
broadest,  most  health-giving  work  one  can  do.  We 
need  not  be  tied  down  to  it,  either  in  body  or  mind. 
We  can  be  what  we  choose.  nettie  e.  Rowland. 

R.  N.-Y. — Such  an  array  of  canned  fruit  as  is  shown 
at  Fig.  248,  next  page,  makes  a  pleasant  and  effective 
sugar  coating  for  zero  weather,  biting  winds  and  the 
other  accompaniments  of  a  long,  hard  Winter.  The 
statement  that  “we  can  be  what  we  choose”  may  be 
disputed  by  some  to  whom  the  work  of  the  kitchen  or 
farm  seems  drudgery.  There  are  cases  where  it  is  really 


so,  where  the  housework  is  done  at  a  great  disadvantage 
through  lack  of  kitchen  conveniences,  and  where  the 
farm  is  in  the  clutches  of  a  mortgage  that  is  squeezing 
the  fertility  out  of  the  land  and  the  courage  and  life  out 
of  its  owner.  But  in  very  many  instances  the  limitations 
which  we  find  upon  our  lives  are  those  of  our  own 
making,  so  that  the  assertion  that  we  can  be  what  we 
choose  comes  nearer  being  an  unqualified  truth  than 
might  at  first  appear. 

MORE  ABOUT  TILE  DRAINING. 

Can  a  ditcher,  however  experienced,  be  trusted  to 
make  the  grade  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  without  the 
level  that  will  be  all  right  for  laying  tile?  It  has  been 
said  that  a  man  with  a  shovel  who  is  used  to  the  work 
and  has  water  to  work  in  is  better  than  an  engineer  and 
his  level.  A  dependence  upon  water,  however,  has 
its  drawbacks.  It  may  be  that  the  workmen  dislike  to 
work  in  the  mud,  and  certainly  they  can’t  make,  under 
the  circumstances  the  final  groove  which  is  to  receive 
the  tile  so  regular  or  so  firm.  It  may  not 
be  convenient  to  do  the  work  when  the  ground 
is  saturated  with  water,  and  few  would  care 
to  follow  the  suggestion  of  a  noted  agri¬ 
cultural  writer  to  carry  a  few  barrels  of 
water  to  throw  in  the  finished  ditch  to  see 
whether  it  would  work  or  not.  And  then 
again,  when  there  is  water  no  ditcher  is  to 
be  trusted  to  get  the  minimum  of  fall  that  is 
possible  to  use.  Fie  will  rise  too  fast,  as  the 
writer  has  repeatedly  seen  in  practice.  Where 
there  is  plenty  of  fall  and  where  operations 
are  limited,  no  leveling  is  needed,  but  in 
other  cases  it  will  be  money  well  spent  to 
employ  a  practical  engineer  to  stake  and 
level  the  various  lines  and  mark  the  depth  of 
cut  on  each  stake.  Under-draining  with  tile 
is  expensive  work,  and  when  well  done  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  permanent  of  the  farm;  too 
much  pains  cannot  be  taken  with  it.  A  fault 
in  the  grade  line  may  cause  sediment  to 
choke  the  tile,  and  thus  make  useless  a  lot  of 
work  and  expense.  A  bottom  cut  after  a 
string  connecting  marked  stakes  will  some¬ 
times  save  enough  in  useless  dirt  thrown  out  to  pay 
the  cost  of  having  it  leveled  by  one  who  has  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  particular  line  of  business.  There  is  no 
sort  of  work  where  the  old  saying  about  being  sure  one 
is  right  before  going  ahead  is  more  applicable.  The 
untrained  and  unaided  eye  is  not  to  be  depended  upon 
for  laying  out  a  grade.  The  surveyor’s  instruments  will 
sometimes  show  that  a  field  can  be  drained  with  less 
work  than  the  eye  would  estimate,  and  thus  encourage 
starting  a  job  which  might  otherwise  be  long  delayed. 

DIGGING  THE  DITCH.’ — For  digging  ditches  which 
are  to  receive  tile  special  tools  arc  required,  and  if  there 
are  no  professional  ditchers  in  the  vicinity  the  farmer 
will  have  to  get  the  tools  and  instruct  the  helpers  in 
their  use.  Sometimes  the  first  foot  of  earth  can  be 
taken  out  to  advantage  with  a  plow,  but  care  should 
be  exercised  to  get  the  furrows  straight.  Long  narrow 
spades  with  slightly  curved  blades  are  made  especially 
for  ditching.  After  the  plow  is  used  if  it  is  thought  of 
advantage  a  line  is  stretched  from  stake  to  stake  about 
16  inches  to  one  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  ditch,  and 
at  such  heights  at  each  stake  so  that  the  line  will  be 
parallel  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  when  it  is  finished. 
A  ditch  of  2l/>  to  three  feet  depth  may  not  be  wider 
than  one  foot  at  the  top  if  done  by  hand,  for  it  is  made 
as  narrow  as  possible  to  avoid  the  throwing  of  dirt  un¬ 
necessarily.  The  workmen  are  trained  to  cut  the  walls 
straight,  with  an  even  slope  to  the  bottom,  so  as  to 
leave  a  straight  line  along  the  bottom  to  receive  the 
tile.  In  finishing  the  bottom  the  grade,  a  measuring 
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stick,  is  at  hand  just  the  length  as  the  line  is  high  above 
the  grade.  It  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  proper 
depth  at  any  point,  and  have  a  uniform  grade.  Just 
before  laying  the  tile,  a  tile  hoe  of  peculiar  shape  is 
used  to  make  a  groove  in  the  bottom  to  receive  the 
tile.  It  is  a  great  help  in  laying  the  tile  quickly  and 


CARRYING  THE  BERRIES  OVER  WINTER.  Fig.  248. 

evenly.  It  can  then  be  done  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  a  tile  hook. 

LAYING  THE  TILE. — Laying  should  begin  at  the 
outlet  or  lowest  point.  The  tile  should  be  put  in  with 
care,  so  that  the  joint  shall  be  as  close  as  possible  to 
keep  dirt  from  getting  in.  Tile  that  have  been  warped 
in  baking  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  laying  the 
curves;  where  the  laterals  join  the  mains  T-shaped  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  proper  size.  If  the  work  of  laying  is  left 
at  any  time  over  night,  or  when  there  is  danger  of 
rain,  the  opening  of  the  last  tile  should  be  closed ;  other¬ 
wise  rain  might  bring  dirt  in  and  ruin  the 
work  already  done.  The  upper  end  of 
the  drain  should  be  closed  permanently 
with  a  flat  stone  to  keep  sediment  from 
working  in.  If  at  any  point  the  line  of 
tile  should  come  so  near  the  surface  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  freezing,  those  places 
should  be  laid  with  vitrified  or  glazed 
tile,  as  the  ordinary  tile  will  crumble  un¬ 
der  the  action  of  frost,  and  a  little  neglect 
of  this  kind  may  make  unserviceable  a 
long  line  of  drain.  In  clay  soils  of  close 
texture  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  cover  the 
tile  with  small  field  stones  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  foot.  It  greatly  increases  the 
“drawing  power,”  and,  if  the  stones  are 
at  hand,  it  will  pay  to  put  them  in  this 
kind  of  ground.  The  first  filling  should 
be  done  with  enough  dirt  packed  around 
the  joints  to  keep  the  tile  in  line  and  then 
the  dirt  may  be  thrown  in  any  way  that  is 
convenient.  If  there  is  much  ditching 
being  done,  it  will  pay  to  make  a  scraper 
and  fill  the  ditches  by  horse  power.  Two 
planks  eight  feet  long  are  set  on  edge 
and  fastened  firmly  by  cross  pieces,  so 
that  the  rear  end  shall  be  one  foot  apart 
and  the  front  end  six  feet  apart.  A  long 
cvcner  is  used,  one  horse  walking  on  one  side  of  the 
ditch  and  one  on  the  other.  For  this  device  to  work 
well  the  ground  must  be  somewhat  dry  and  crumbly, 
and  thrown  about  equally  on  both  sides  of  the  ditch. 

FIXING  THE  OUTLET.— A  drain  will  first  get  out 
of  order  at  the  outlet  unless  some  special  pains  are 
taken  to  protect  it.  The  tile  freeze  and  crumble,  dirt 
washes  away,  and  they  get  out  of  place,  and  some  ob¬ 
struction  will  stop  the  flow  such  as  dirt,  driftwood  or 
“varmints”  entering  the  drain.  After  going  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  a  costly  improvement  it  will  pay  to  be¬ 
stow  some  special  attention  on  the  outlet.  A  retaining 
wall  of  brick  or  stone  laid  in  cement  should  be  con¬ 
structed  around  the  orifice  of  discharge  and  bedded  in 
the  cement,  and  over  the  opening  should  be  a  galvan¬ 
ized  screen  to  keep  out  all  vermin.  grant  davis. 

THE  VALUE  OF  LIQUID  MANURE. 

In  one  of  my  hay  fields,  pastured  with  cattle  last  Fall, 
there  were  spots  where  the  grass  (Timothy)  grew  very  lux¬ 
uriantly,  while  remainder  of  field  was  quite  thin  and  short. 
The  spots  were  not  caused  by  the  droppings  from  the  cattle, 
which  were  in  evidence  and  caused  no  special  growth.  Do 
you  suppose  that  the  urine  from  the  cattle  caused  this  extra 
growth?  If  so,  what  would  it  indicate  in  the  way  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  that  the  land  required?  t.  .t. 

Somerset  Co.,  N.  J. 

No  doubt  the  liquids  from  the  cattle  caused  the 
growth  you  mention.  This  is  often  noticed — the  con¬ 
trast  being  greatest  on  poor  soil  where  the  natural 
growth  of  the  grass  is  not  heavy.  The  liquids  contain 
the  richest  and  most  soluble  parts  of  the  manure,  the 
only  parts,  in  fact,  that  are  completely  digested.  Com¬ 
paring  a  ton  of  the  solid  dung  of  cattle  with  a  ton  of 

liquid  we  have  the  following  : 

Nitrogen.  Plios.  Acid.  Potash. 

Solid  dung .  «  ^ 

Liquid  manure . i-  v  1U 

The  solid  droppings  do  not  cause  any  quick  growth 


because  they  are  not  only  low  in  nitrogen,  but  what 
they  do  contain  of  this  element  is  not  soluble,  and  thus 
cannot  force  the  grass  at  once.  As  we  have  often  ex¬ 
plained,  nitrogen  is  found  in  our  fertilizing  materials 
in  three  forms,  nitrate,  ammonia  and  organic.  The 
first  is  the  soluble  form,  in  which  plants  use  this  ele¬ 
ment.  The  others  are  changed  more  or  less  slowly  into 
the  nitrate  or  soluble  form. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  often  used  for  forcing  crops  be¬ 
cause  it  is  available  at  once.  In  a  ton  of  liquids  from 
a  cow  there  are  12  pounds  of  nitrogen.  As  nitrate  of 
soda  contains  16  per  cent  ot  nitrogen,  the  liquid  manure 
is  as  strong  as  a  solution  of  75  pounds  of  nitrate  in 
1925  pounds  of  water.  If  we  consider  the  potash  in  the 
liquid  manure — a  barrel  of  water  of  40  gallons,  weigh¬ 
ing  325  pounds,  if  made  equal  in  strength  to  the  liquid, 
would  contain  about  12  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  and  seven 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  While  this  would  force 
crops  if  sprinkled  evenly  no  one  would  think  of  pour¬ 
ing  out  by.  the  pailful.  The  first  indication  of  this 
rank  growth  is  that  soluble  nitrogen  is  needed  by  the 
grass.  We  have  known  cases  where  the  liquids  from 
sheep  or  horses  gave  a  stronger  growth  than  that  from 
cattle.  This  would  be  an  indication  that  potash  was 
also  needed,  for  we  see  from  the  following  table  that 
the  amount  of  potash  voided  in  this  way  varies: 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON  OF  FRESH  URINE. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  Acid.  Potash 

Horse  .  31  0  30 

Cattle  .  12  0  10 

Sheep  .  40  0  43 

Swine  .  9  2  16 

These  figures  also  show  that  the  great  value  of  stable 
manure  lies  in  the  liquid  parts.  Practically  all  the 
potash  is  passed  in  the  liquid  form,  and  the  most  useful 
part  of  the  nitrogen.  We  see  from  this  what  a  loss 
occurs  when  the  liquids  are  permitted  to  drain  away 


A  MODEL  FARM  KITCHEN.  Fig.  249. 

from  the  manure  piles  and  barnyards. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  stock  at  pasture  rarely  eat  the 
rank  growth  which  starts  around  the  pasture  droppings. 
Such  grass  is  rank  and  has  little  flavor.  By  adding  a 
small  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  the  grass  would  be 
improved  so  that  stock  will  eat  most  of  it.  If  we  cut 
the  rank  growth  with  a  scythe  or  mowing  machine  and 
let  it  wilt  on  the  ground,  cattle  will  usually  eat  it  all. 


seed  and  to  prevent  it  from  sprouting  too  early.  About 
November  or  December  the  seed  is  picked  up  and 
sprouts,  if  any,  taken  out.  Then  it  is  placed  by  hand, 
sprouting  end  up,  in  shallow  open  boxes  30  inches  long, 
15  wide  and  five  high.  The  boxes  were  piled  up  in  rooms 
kept  all  Winter  above  freezing  point,  and  aerated  when 
weather  permits.  Potatoes  so  treated  give  strong  short 
sprouts  that  farmers  take  great  care  not  to  break  when 
they  plant,  about  the  end  oT  February  or  the  beginning 
of  March.  Almost  all  the  work  for  potatoes,  from 
planting  to  digging,  is  done  by  hand.  At  planting  time 
about  800  pounds  of  complete  potato  chemical  fertilizer 
are  spread  in  the  rows.  The  distance  between  the 
plants  is  one  foot  in  the  row  and  the  rows  are  18  to 
20  inches  apart. 

QUICK  MATURITY. — You  can  guess  how  fast  grow 
potatoes  in  such  condition.  In  fact,  potatoes  planted 
by  the  end  of  February  are  fit  to  ship  about  the  middle 
of  May,  though  our  climate  is  not  warm  at  that  time. 
Potatoes  are  far  from  being  ripe,  and  the  weight  pro¬ 
duced  per  acre  is  only  three  to  four  tons;  but  the  price 
is  usually  so  high  that  it  pays  well  to  dig  them  early, 
besides  having  the  ground  ready  in  good  time  for  a 
second  crop.  Later  on  the  weight  per  acre  increases 
to  eight  and  even  10  tons,  but  the  price  as  a  rule  de¬ 
creases  accordingly. 

PROFITS  OF  THE  CROP.— As  to  the  profits  of  that 
culture,  good  farmers  reckon  that  expenses  run  from 
$80  to  $100  an  acre,  while  the  receipts  can  be  estimated 
at  $160  on  an  average.  But  some  growers  have  often 
realized  $300  per  acre  gross  receipts.  Last  year  was 
particularly  favorable  to  growers,  but  this  season  prices 
have  been  low  from  the  beginning,  and  it  will  be  a 
very  bad  year  for  them,  from  the  end  of  May  the 
price  fell  to  $20  a  ton,  and  about  the  middle  of  June, 
for  a  whole  week,  with  one  thousand  tons 
on  the  market  every  day,  the  price  was  $12 
to  $14  per  ton  only.  Nobody  had  seen  po¬ 
tatoes  so  cheap  at  the  same  date.  Since 
then  the  market  has  improved  a  little,  and 
at  the  end  of  June  the  price  was  $18  to  $20 
per  ton.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  the  season 
will  be  over.  All  potatoes  are  packed  in 
hundredweight  baskets  or  in  barrels  of 
about  three  bushels  and  shipped  by  steamer 
to  England.  Last  year,  from  May  19  to 
July  14,  30,000  tons  of  potatoes  were 
shipped  from  St.  Malo,  and  I  suppose 
40,000  tons  will  be  shipped  before  the 
close  of  this  season. 

VARIETIES  GROWN.— As  to  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  potatoes  grown,  the  bulk  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Reading  Giant.  Some  earlier 
varieties  are  grown  in  small  quantities, 
such  as  Myatt’s  Prolific,  International, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Albany,  etc., 
but  they  are  neither  hardy  nor  prolific 
enough  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  growers, 
who  plant  more  Giants  every  year.  The 
Reading  Giant  is  a  fine  flattish,  kidney¬ 
shaped  potato,  white  skin,  full  eyes,  large 
size,  very  heavy  cropper,  hardy,  good 
quality,  and  early.  No  variety  is  so  pop¬ 
ular  here,  and  it  deserves  its  good  favor.  As  soon  as 
the  potatoes  are  dug  out  the  ground  is  plowed  and  an¬ 
other  crop  planted,  cauliflower,  cabbages,  carrots,  man- 


P0TAT0  GROWING  IN  FRANCE 

With  Hand  Work  Entirely. 

NO  POTATO  BEETLES.— The  Colorado  Potato 
beetle  is  completely  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  think  it  is  the  same  everywhere  in  France. 
At  least  1  have  never  heard  any  complaints  against  it, 
and  I  have  never  seen  that  kind  of  insect  but  in  scien¬ 
tific  books.  I  was  some  time  ago  in  Algeria,  where 
potatoes  are  grown  rather  extensively,  and  shipped  in 
barrels  to  the  French  markets  in  the  months  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  March  and  April,  and  the  Colorado  beetle  is  also 
quite  unknown  there.  The  district  where  I  am  living, 
neighborhood  of  St.  Malo,  is  very  likely  the  part  ot 
France  where  early  potatoes  are  the  most  extensively 
grown  for  shipment  to  England.  The  whole  country  is 
divided  into  small  holdings  ranging  from  five  to  40 
acres,  more  or  less,  but  there  are  no  large  farms.  Nearly 
all  the  land  is  suitable  for  potato  growing,  and  the  rent 
runs  from  $15  to  $20  an  acre,  according  to  quality  and 
situation. 

PREPARATION  AND  PLANTING.— Land  de¬ 
signed  to  be  planted  with  potatoes  is  plowed  three  or 
four  times  during  Winter,  and  manured  with  farmyard 
manure  at  the  rate  of  10  to  15  two-horse  loads  per 
acre.  Potatoes  selected  for  seed  are  spread  on  floors 
as  thin  as  possible  and  windows  are  left  open  until 
frost  is  to  be  feared.  This  is  done  to  harden  up  the 


WHERE  THE  CORN  GROWS.  Fig.  250. 

gels,  turnips,  French  beans,  etc.,  so  that  farmers  gather 
two  crops  from  the  same  fields  every  year. 

Le  Vivier-SurMer,  France.  Raphael  barbe. 


Last  year  there  were  11,133  prisoners  in  the  peniten¬ 
tiaries  of  New  York  State.  Of  this  number  250  claimed  to  be 
farmers,  218  carpenters,  250  fishermen,  320  painters,  361 
sailors. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP. 

With  the  proper  treatment  strawberries  can  be  made 
to  produce  profitable  crops  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
sometimes  longer.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
soil,  the  methods  employed,  the  condition  of  the  field 
after  the  fruiting  season  and  the  amount  and  price  of 
labor.  In  renewing  an  old  field  of  berries  the  work 
must  be  done  immediately  after  the  berries  are  picked. 
The  field  should  first  be  mown  if  there  are  many 
weeds,  which  will  be  the  case  in  a  wet  season  or  when 
but  little  straw  is  used.  After  the  vines  and  weeds  are 
dry  they  should  be  raked  and  used  as  a  mulch  for  black¬ 
berries  or  fruit  trees  that  cannot  be  cultivated.  As  little 
of  the  straw  should  be  raked  as  possible.  The  best 
tool  I  have  found  to  plow  an  old  berry  field  is  a  disk 
harrow  with  part  of  the  disKs  removed.  Sec  Fig.  251. 
As  will  be  seen,  one  inside  and  two  outside  disks  have 
been  removed  from  one  section  of  the  harrow,  and  one 
inside  and  three  outside  from  the  other  section,  thus 
leaving  three  disks  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other. 
The  number  of  disks  to  remove  will  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  harrow  used.  The  one  I  used  this  year  but  one 
inside  and  three  outside  disks  were  removed  from  each 
section,  leaving  two  on  eacn  side.  With  the  harrow 
weighted  and  with  four  horses  it  is  drawn  through  each 
row,  cutting  out  the  surplus  plants  on  side  of  row  and 
leaving  a  row  of  plants  anout  12  inches  wide.  It  throws 
the  dirt  away  from  the  plants  that  are  left,  thus  making 
hoeing  easier.  All  the  soil  between  the  rows  will  be 
stirred  and  the  straw  and  vines  will  be  worked  into  the 
soil  to  form  humus,  one  of  the  essentials  in  good  straw¬ 
berry  soil. 

If  there  is  a  wide  row  of  plants  and  a  good  stand  the 
harrow  should  be  run  to  one  side  of  the  center  of  the 
old  row,  thus  leaving  the  newer  and  better  plants  to 
form  the  new  row.  This  leaves  room  for 
the  new  runners  to  grow  where  the  old 
row  was,  and  which  will  form  the  new 
row  the  next  year  the  field  is  plowed.  It 
is  well  to  disk  every  other  row  first,  and 
then  those  that  are  left,  as  better  work 
will  be  accomplished.  Men  with  hoes  fol¬ 
low  the  harrow,  cutting  out  weeds  and 
thinning  the  plants.  Nitrate  of  soda, 
about  100  pounds  per  acre,  is  now  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  field.  This  should  be  done 
just  before  a  rain  if  possible.  This  will 
give  the  plants  a  good  start.  A  high- 
grade  fertilizer  is  also  applied  at  the  rate 
of  about  400  pounds  per  acre.  This  is 
distributed  over  the  plants  and  along  the 
side  of  the  row.  The  field  is  now  culti¬ 
vated  either  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow  or 
a  double-shovel  plow,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil.  The  aim  is  to  throw 
the  dirt  back  to  the  row  and  fill  up  the 
furrow  on  each  side  of  the  rows.  This 
year  I  expect  to  try  a  disk  cultivator  for 
the  second  cultivation,  and  throw  a  high 
ridge  of  dirt  next  to  each  row  and  then 
harrow  this  ridge  down  with  a  square  har¬ 
row  on  to  the  plants  and  partly  cover  them 
up,  thus  saving  some  hoeing,  and  will  leave  loose  soil 
around  the  plants  for  the  new  roots,  which  must  come 
out  above  the  old  ones.  Cultivation  and  hoeing  from 
now  on  is  the  same  as  a  new  field  of  berries.  In  the 
Fall  another  application  of  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  is 
made;  one  containing  less  nitrogen  and  more  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  is  best.  An  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda  in  the  Spring  will  increase  the  yield  of  berries, 
but  it  will  make  the  berries  soft.  They  will,  however, 
be  sound  enough  for  home  or  local  market.  Mulch 
lightly  with  straw  in  the  Fall  before  the  ground  freezes 
and  a  heavy  application  after  the  ground  freezes  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  bear  a  loaded  wagon.  The  first  application 
prevents  the  ground  from  freezing  so  early  in  the  Fall, 
thus  allowing  the  plants  to  grow  longer  before  cold 
weather,  and  the  heavy  application  between  the  rows 
keeps  down  weeds  and  helps  to  retain  moisture  through 
the  bearing  season.  A  liberal  use  of  high-grade  ferti¬ 
lizers  to  supply  plant  food,  constant  cultivation  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture  for  the  use  of  the  growing  plant  and 
heavy  mulching  to  retain  the  moisture  through  the  bear¬ 
ing  season  are  three  of  the  essentials  in  successful 
strawberry  growing.  elmer  g.  tufts. 

Indiana. 

The  Season's  Strawberries. 

As  compared  with  the  last  two  seasons  strawberries 
have  been  a  fair  crop,  but  beside  former  seasons  they 
have  given  about  half  a  crop.  Two  years  ago  in  this 
section  they  were  largely  killed  by  a  frost  on  May  27, 
not  more  than  one-third  escaping.  Last  year  tully  one- 
half  were  destroyed  by  successive  frosts  in  May.  The 
heavy  freezing  last  Winter  seems  to  have  injured  the 
crowns  so  that  a  full  bloom  did  not  put  out.  Where 
they  were  heavily  mulched  they  endured  the  Winter 
somewhat  better.  Another  adverse  condition  was  found 
in  so  many  cold  rainy  days  during  the  blooming  period, 
resulting  in  imperfect  pollenization.  The  fruiting  season 


was  late  and  short.  The  Excelsior  began  June  6,  and 
the  Gandy  closed  on  July  9.  There  was  one  feature 
observed  this  season  and  last  which  was  unusual ;  early, 
mid-season  and  late  varieties  began  ripening  their  fruit 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  We  had  made  but  two  pickings 
of  the  early  Excelsior  when  the  medium  late  Sample  and 
Aroma  began,  and  two  days  later  the  mid-season  Glen 
Mary  began  ripening.  Within  a  week  from  our  first 
picking  of  the  earlies  the  Gandy  commenced  giving  us 
ripe  fruit.  Sample  and  Aroma  gave  us  twice  the  fruit 
picked  from  our  other  varieties,  and  much  larger  berries. 
This  was  due  to  some  extent  to  the  fact  that  this  was 
their  first  season,  while  the  others  were  fruiting  for  the 
third  and  fourth  time.  Our  plants  of  the  heaviest  fo¬ 
liage,  other  things  being  equal,  gave  best  returns.  Our 
experience  during  these  three  unfavorable  seasons  shows 
the  necessity  of  selecting  varieties  with  deep-growing 
roots  and  heavy  foliage,  since  they  better  resist  drought 
and  frosts.  Among  such  we  have  fruited  Excelsior, 
Brandywine,  Sample  and  Aroma,  Challenge  and  Beder- 
wood.  Next  to  them  in  our  field  are  Glen  Mary,  Wm. 
Belt  and  Brunette.  The  Clyde  and  Haverland  as  well 
as  the  Nic  Ohmer  are  rather  faulty  in  these  respects, 
though  otherwise  they  are  excellent  berries. 

Our  experience  this  season,  as  well  as  in  a  dry  season, 
has  emphasized  the  importance  of  heavy  mulching,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  hill  system  is  followed,  and  this  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  evil  effects  of  heavy  freezing,  or  alternate  freez¬ 
ing  and  thawing,  to  discourage  weed  growth,  conserve 
moisture  and  prevent  the  berries  from  being  sanded.  On 
our  soil  and  for  our  home  market  we  have  found  the 
following  varieties  the  most  profitable.  For  extra  early, 
on  light  sandy  loam  well  fertilized,  Excelsior;  second 
early  on  a  heavier  sandy  loam,  Haverland  with  Lovett, 
or  if  the  sod  is  very  rich  ana  the  plant  is  well  supplied 


REFITTING  AN  OLD  STRAWBERRY  BED.  Fig.  251. 


with  nitrate  of  soda,  Clyde  may  be  used  as  the  pollenizer. 
It  is  exceedingly  prolific,  but  its  foliage  is  hardly  suffi¬ 
cient  to  protect  its  fruit.  For  midseason,  Glen  Mary, 
Wm.  Belt,  Brunette.  For  medium  late,  Brandywine, 
Sample  with  Aroma,  and  for  latest,  Gandy  on  a  very  rich 
clay  loam.  With  this  selection  on  soil  ranging  from 
light  sandy  loam  to  heavy  clay  loam,  and  by  opening  the 
mulch  first  on  the  earlies,  next  on  the  midseason  varie¬ 
ties,  and  holding  it  on  the  late  as  long  as  possible  with¬ 
out  bleaching  the  plants,  we  usually  have  a  fruiting  sea¬ 
son  extending  from  the  last  week  in  May  to  the  second 
week  in  July.  We  cultivate  in  the  hill  system  chiefly, 
raise  from  150  to  200  bushels  per  acre;  have  them 
assorted  well,  honestly  and  neatly  picked  and  crated ; 
deliver  to  a  few  leading  grocers  here  in  the  city,  two 
miles  distant  from  our  field,  twice  a  day,  and  receive 
from  $2  to  $5  per  bushel,  selling  our  culls  wherever  we 
can  at  half  price.  i.  A.  thayer. 

Lawrence  Co.,  Pa. 

HOW  SOME  FARMERS  THRASH. 

In  former  years  thrashing  conditions  around  here 
were  poor.  The  machine  could  rarely  be  secured  when 
needed,  hands  were  scarce,  two  or  more  machines  were 
often  in  the  neighborhood  at  one  time,  and  because 
of  long  moves  to  be  made,  hands  waiting  for  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  arrive,  etc.,  much  valuable  time  was  lost.  To 
obviate  this  the  farmers  around  here  organized  a  thrash¬ 
ing  association  which  they  call  a  “thrashing  ring,”  or 
simply  the  “ring.”  Each  member  furnishes  one  hand 
for  every  job  in  the  “ring,”  and  each  hand  is  assigned 
a  job  which  is  his  throughout  the  thrashing  season. 
Since  the  jobs  are  taken  in  regular  order,  the  hands 
(knowing  what  their  task  is)  move  promptly  from  one 
man’s  field  to  the  next  and  begin  work,  thus  saving- 
time.  After  all  are  through  thrashing  every  member 
who  had  more  wheat  thrashed  than  another  pays  to  that 


other  12j4  cents  for  each  1UU  bushels  of  excess,  less  than 
50  bushels  counting  nothing  and  over  50  the  same  as 
100.  This  settlement  is  made  through  the  secretary- 
treasurer  by  the  exchange  system.  Thrashermen  make 
their  agreements  with  the  "ring,”  but  are  paid  person¬ 
ally  by  the  members.  The  thrasherman  begins  where 
and  takes  the  jobs  in  the  order  which  the  “ring”  directs. 
The  officers  are  a  president,  a  secretary-treasurer,  and 
a  captain.  The  president  officiates  at  all  meetings.  The 
secretary-treasurer  keeps  the  records  and  officiates  at 
the  settlement  at  the  close  of  the  season.  The  captain 
assigns  to  each  his  task  for  the  season. 

Now  for  the  results.  In  the  first  place,  since  all 
thrashermen  are  eager  to  do  the  work,  the  men  have 
the  pick  of  all  the  machines  around.  They  therefore 
get  the  best  machine.  In  the  second  place,  other  far¬ 
mers,  seeing  the  value  of  co-operation,  want  admission 
to  the  “ring,”  thus  making  failure  from  loss  of  mem¬ 
bership  impossible.  Lastly,  and  most  important,  the 
work  is  done  in  much  less  time  than  formerly.  Under 
the  present  arrangement  long  moves  are  prevented  and 
the  whole  force  goes  promptly  to  work  on  a  new  job. 

Indiana.  _  c.  A.  L. 

SHORT  STORIES. 

SALT  AND  CABBAGE  MAGGOTS.— A  week 
since,  I  found  a  patch  of  Winter  cabbage  which  had 
been  neglected,  and  was  in  a  bad  way.  Personal  atten¬ 
tion  was  at  once  given  to  every  plant,  by  leaning  the 
root-stalk  each  way,  and  dropping  a  pinch  of  salt  on 
each  side,  and  so  all  round  the  stalk.  The  result  is 
the  same  that  I  have  secured  for  the  last  20  years  or 
so;  perfect  success  except  in  about  five  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  plants,  which  were  too  far  gone  for  recuper¬ 
ation.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  plants  held  up  their 
heads  in  two  or  three  days,  and  are  now 
growing  strongly.  I  do  not  expect  the 
necessity  of  a  second  application;  but  if 
the  contingency  arises,  I  am  old  enough, 
and  sensible  enough,  to  know  what  to  do. 
Common  sense,  and  nobody  else,  taught 
me  to  be  sure  that  the  Cabbage  maggot 
could  not  endure  salt ;  while  my  “for¬ 
bears”  of  a  half  century  ago  taught  me 
that  salt  was  “good  for  cabbage.”  I  put 
the  two  suggestions  together,  and  found 
the  specific.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
had  any  “club  foot”  upon  a  patch  of  cab¬ 
bages  where  salt  had  been  used  for  the 
maggot.  Less  success  has  been  met  in 
fighting  the  green  caterpillar.  e.  w. 

PAINTING  METAL  ROOFS.— Refer¬ 
ring  to  a  communication  from  R.  M.  R., 
on  page  533,  he  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  securing  "metallic  brown”  paint  at  any 
paint  store.  There  are  several  grades  and 
various  brands,  but  all  are  simply  iron  ore 
which  has  been  roasted  and  ground  fine. 
Composition  and  qualities  vary,  of  course. 
It  is  simply  iron  rust,  and  yet  a  very  good 
paint  for  metal  roofs.  Venetian  red  is 
quite  another  thing,  being  made  up  with 
gypsum  as  a  base  which  is  tinted  with  a  strong 
oxide  of  iron  for  color.  It  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  roofs  as  the  “metallic”  or  oxide  of 
iron  paint  I  would  advise  buying  either  kind  of  paint 
ready  ground  in  oil,  but  be  sure  to  get  the  best.  As 
to  driers  in  roofing  paint  the  less  the  better.  Linseed 
oil  is  a  self-drier,  and  in  clear,  dry,  warm  weather,  on  a 
roof,  would  need  no  driers,  though  a  small  portion,  say 
a  gill  to  the  gallon  of  paint,  will  do  no  great  harm. 
Nearly  a  pint  of  good  Japan  drier  to  the  gallon  of 
paint  is  entirely  too  much  in  any  case.  Driers  burn  the 
life  out  of  a  paint.  Boiled  oil  is  useful  for  mixing  the 
paint,  only  it  is  more  inclined  to  blister.  Raw  oil  is 
safest,  with  a  little  good  Japan.  A  metal  roof  painted  in 
Autumn,  say  in  October,  will  retain  paint  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  very  much  longer  than  when  the  paint  is  applied 
in  warm  weather.  This  because  the  paint  in  cool 
weather  has  a  chance  to  become  hard  before  the  hot  sun 
attacks  it ;  whereas,  in  warm  weather  the  sun  begins  at 
once  to  burn  out  the  oil,  in  which  work  driers  assist. 
Steel  is  peculiarly  liable  to  rust  out,  much  more  so  than 
iron.  Red  lead  makes  a  good  prime  coat  for  sheet  steel. 

Malvern,  Pa.  a.  a.  k. 

THE  “SPORTS”  AND  GAME.— Touching  on  the 
bird  question,  it  has  long  appeared  to  me  that  it  is  a 
base  imposition  for  “sports”  and  pot  hunters  to  strip 
our  acres  of  so  valuable  and  desirable  a  tenant  as  our 
bird  friends.  For  the  greater  part  they  are  co-laborers 
against  weeds  and  insects  and  cheering  companions. 
I  think  it  more  humane  to  shoot  the  hunters  than  to 
shoot  the  birds,  and  why  farmers  allow  the  city  chaps  to 
roam  over  the  fields  killing  our  animals  is  a  puzzler 
Make  them  keep  out.  Post  signs  and  enforce  same. 

Goshen,  N.  Y.  j.  m.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — Tt  is  hard  for  a  single  farmer  to  enforce  the 
law.  We.  have  known  such  sports  to  shoot  the  signs 
down  and  threaten  the  farmer  when  he  protested.  Some 
of  them  are  mean  enougn  to  set  the  woods  on  fire  in 
revenge  for  being  driven  off  the  farm.  The  thing  for 
farmers  to  do  is  to  combine  and  agree  to  post  all  the 
land  in  a  neighborhood,  and  then  support  each  other 
The  game  found  on  a  farm  belongs  to  the  farmer  who 
occupies  the  land,  and  he  should  protect  it. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  altentlon.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions.. on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


Chestnuts  in  Illinois. 

H.  W.,  Clinton,  III. — Are  large  chestnuts 
such  as  Paragon,  etc.,  hardy  In  central  Illi¬ 
nois?  I  have  a  few  natives  here;  no  worms 
in  them  yet. 

Ans. — The  Paragon  chestnut  belongs  to 
the  European  type  or  species  and  is  as 
hardy  as  our  native  kinds.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  actual  trials  in  central  Illi¬ 
nois,  but  if  you  are  growing  natives  there 
would  be  little  risk  in  trying  Paragon. 
You  are  very  fortunate  indeed  to  have  no 
Chestnut  worms  in  your  locality,  and 
there  should  be  much  encouragement  to 
plant  this  useful  nut. 

Green  Lice  on  Cherries. 

A.  11.,  Seal/)  Level,  Pa. — 1  have  a  small, 
sweet  cherry  orchard,  mostly  Gov.  Wood  and 
Windsor,  badly  infested  with  green  lice.  Will 
the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  spray  kill  them? 

ans. — The  nine,  sulphur  and  salt  spray 
can  only  be  applied  with  safety  to  trees  in 
Winter  in  a  dormant  condition,  for  it  is 
too  caustic  for  the  foliage  to  endure.  Ap¬ 
plied  at  that  season  it  will  kill  many  of 
the  dormant  aphides  and  their  eggs,  but 
will  probably  not  rid  the  trees  entirely. 
The  best  treatment  for  these  troublesome 
insects  when  they  appear  on  the  young 
foliage  is  thoroughly  to  spray  with  an  in¬ 
fusion  of  tobacco  stems,  one  pound  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  or  apply  a  good  grade  of 
fine  tobacco  dust  with  a  dust  sprayer  or 
bug  gun. 

Sawdust  for  Mulching  Orchards. 

,1.  If.,  Grcencastlc,  Pa.  Having  quite  a 
quantity  of  sawdust,  we  arc  Ibiukiiig .of  using 
it  as  a  mulch  by  spreading  a  light  coat  un¬ 
der  15-year-old  apple  trees,  but  before  doing 
so  wish  to  know  if  you  or  any  of  your  read¬ 
ers  have  ever  had  any  experience  along  this 
line?  Have  read  or  heard  that  sawdust 
would  sour  the  soil  and  injure  fruit  trees. 

Ans. — Fresh  sawdust  contains  an  acid 
which  will  injure  some  soils  when  large 
quantities  are  used.  When  the  sawdust 
has  been  well  rotted  or  used  as  bedding, 
so  that  it  is  well  saturated  with  liquid 
manure,  this  acid  principle  is  overcome. 
We  have  never  used  fresh  sawdust — al¬ 
ways  using  it  for  bedding  before  putting 
it  on  the  soil,  but  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  use  a  light  coating  around  apple  trees. 

Power  from  the  Tide. 

W.  E.  It.,  Princess  Anne,  Aid. — I  live  on 
the  banks  of  a  tidal  river,  the  water  always 
in  motion  in  one  direction  or  the  other  at  the 
rate  of  one  or  two  miles  per  hour.  Could 
this  current  be  utilized  for  pumping  water 
and  other  like  work  at  house  and  barn? 
Would  it  be  feasible  to  set  a  post  in  the  river 
and  one  on  the  hank  with  a  paddle  wheel  sus¬ 
pended  between  and  convey  t he  power  by 
chain,  or  would  it  develop  enough  power  for 
use?  Ice  bothers  but  a  short  time  in  Winter. 

Ans. — The  use  of  the  tides  as  a  motive 
power  has  not  met  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  Turbines  and  expensive  dams  have 
been  constructed,  but  the  varied  and  in¬ 
termittent  nature  of  the  force  generated — 
for  a  portion  of  the  time  ceasing  alto¬ 
gether — has  resulted  in  usefulness  not 
commensurate  with  their  cost.  W.  E.  B. 
could  best  use  the  tidal  flow  he  speaks  of 
by  anchoring  a  barge  in  the  stream  with 
a  shaft  and  paddle  wheels  to  transfer 
the  motion  of  the  watci  to  machin¬ 
ery  on  shore.  The  barge  would  rise 
and  fall  with  the  tide,  and  keep  the  wheels 
in  motion  when  flow  was  sufficiently 
strong.  lie  will  probably  find  a  gasoline 
engine  located  near  the  work  he  has  to 
do  much  more  practical  and  satisfactory. 

G.  D. 

A  Crop  of  Onion  Sets. 

C.  G.  11.,  Uornellsvillc,  N.  Y. — Will  you 
tell  me  how  to  raise  onion  sols,  the  best  time 
to  sow  the  seed  and  what  seed  to  sow? 

Ans. — In  answer  to  C.  G.  H.,  I  would 
select  a  piece  of  sandy  land  that  is  free 
from  perennial  weeds ;  the  poorer  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Plow  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
ground  will  work;  two  or  three  harrow- 
ings  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  days  will 


destroy  most  of  the  annual  weeds.  Use 
no  manure  or  fertilizer.  After  the  last 
harrowing  the  piece  should  be  planted 
or  smoothed  to  enable  the  drill  to  make 
the  rows  straight.  Set  the  drill  to  mark 
rows  12  inches  apart.  The  seed  the  best 
sets  arc  raised  from  is  Southport  White 
Globe.  White  Portugal  is  preferred  by 
some.  The  New  Queen  is  gaining  in  fa 
vor.  The  drill  should  be  arranged  to  drop 
the  seed  two  inches  wide  in  the  row  about 
one-half  inch  deep,  say  15  to  '20  seeds  to 
the  square  inch.  The  piece  should  be  fre¬ 
quently  hoed,  with  wheel  hoe,  setting  the 
hoes  to  cut  as  close  to  the  row  as  possi¬ 
ble.  If  the  rows  have  been  made  straight 
the  work  will  be  much  easier.  The  few 
scattering  weeds  must  be  pulled  by  hand. 
The  proper  time  to  harvest  the  sets  is 
when  the  majority  of  the  tops  have  died 
down,  which  is  best  done  by  an  onion 
set  harvester,  or  by  reversing  the  hoes  on 
wheel  hoe  so  that  the  long  part  of  the 
blades  cross  each  other  under  the  rows  of 
sets.  The  sets  are  then  allowed  to  dry 
for  two  or  three  days  on  the  bed,  when 
they  can  be  gathered  and  spread  out  to 
cure  in  some  building  where  they  can 
have  plenty  of  air  and  be  kept  dry.  An 
occasional  stirring  will  hasten  the  curing. 

JOHN  JEANNIN,  JR. 

Experience  With  Asparagus  Rust. 

C.  C.  0.,  Dowaglac,  Mich. — W hat  is  wrong 
with  my  asparagus?  The  bed  was  planted 
in  the  Spring  of  1902,  using  one-year-old 
roots.  They  all  grew  nicely  and  apparently 
healthy  until  perhaps  August  of  last  year, 
when  the  plants  began  to  ripen  and  in  a 
short  time  almost  no  green  stalks  could  be 
found.  The  previous  season  they  ripened 
still  earlier,  commencing  before  the  middle 
of  July.  'Flic  bed  is  situated  on  well  drained, 
heavy,  sandy  soil,  and  is  quite  fertile.  The 
plants  attained  a  height  of  about  three  feet 
on  an  average. 

Ans. — The  asparagus  stem  sent  for  in¬ 
spection  seems  to  be  affected  with  the 
Asparagus  rust  fungus,  which  has  been 
very  prevalent  in  the  East  for  several 
years,  and  is  now  spreading  over  the  West¬ 
ern  States.  It  is  a  very  troublesome  dis¬ 
ease,  and  is  best  managed  bv  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation,  high  fertilization,  and  short  cut¬ 
ting  season  for  the  asparagus  plants.  In 
this  vicinity  asparagus  growers  used  to  cut 
a  crop  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July;  now 
many  finish  as  early  as  the  middle  of  June 
in  order  to  allow  sufficient  growth  to 
strengthen  the  crown  before  the  rust 
comes  on  in  August.  They  are  able  to  se¬ 
cure  good  crops  by  this  method,  and  keep 
every  plant  in  fair  vitality.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  cure  for  the  rust,  but  it  has 
been  controlled  in  some  places  by  very 
thorough  spraying  of  the  plants  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture,  commencing  as  soon  as 
the  shoots  start  after  cutting  is  ended. 
This  is  an  expensive  and  troublesome 
method,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  first  outlined  will  prove  most  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  end. 

Apple  Rust  and  Red  Cedar. 

A.  E.  11. ,  Mad  River,  O. — Is  there  a  fun¬ 
gus  disease  transmissible  from  the  Red  cedar 
to  the  apple?  What  is  its  name?  And  is 
there  a  remedj’? 

Ans. — The  Apple  rust  is  a  fungus  that 
that  lives  upon  two  host  plants,  the  Red 
cedar  and  the  apple.  The  spores  which 
appear  and  ripen  on  the  apple,  both  fruit 
and  leaves,  in  midsummer,  will  not  ger¬ 
minate  or  grow  on  the  apple  tree,  but  de¬ 
velop  the  fungus  upon  the  cedar.  There 
the  mycelium  enters  the  tissues,  and,  as 
growth  advances,  enlargements  or  “cedar 
apples”  appear  on  the  branches  of  the  tree. 
During  April  or  May  these  growths  pro¬ 
duce  horn-shaped  masses  an  inch  or  more 
in  length,  on  which  the  spores  arc  borne. 
These  spores,  which  ripen  in  Spring,  will 
not  grow  upon  the  cedar,  but  only  upon 
the  apple.  This  fungus  is  very  difficult  to 
combat,  as  the  spores  may  remain  in  the 
buds  and  branches  for  years,  and  at  times 
tne  disease  is  so  serious  that  the  tree  may 
lose  all  its  leaves.  The  cutting  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  cedar  apples  before  the  yellow 
horns  develop  is  advised,  but  this  is  not 
practicable  where  there  are  many  of  them. 
Cedar  trees  should  not  be  permitted  near 
an  apple  orchard,  and  their  removal  means 
a  removal  of  the  disease’s  source.  All 


badly  diseased  trees  should  be  removed 
from  the  orchard,  and  other  trees  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  as  soon  as  the 
first  leaves  appear,  a  second  spraying  be¬ 
ing  given  eight  or  10  days  after  the  first. 
Precautions  should  be  taken  as  soon  as 
there  is  any  appearance  of  the  disease. 

Gooseberry  Mildew :  Grubs  tn  Strawberries. 

N.  T.,  Carrollton,  III. — I  fear  mildew  will 
attack  my  gooseberries.  Tell  me  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  appearance  of  the  disease.  The 
white  grub  did  my  strawberries  great  injury 
last  Fall.  Will  it  appear  again  next  Spring? 
If  so,  how  long  will  it  feast  on  strawberry 
roots?  1  grow  strawberries  in  hills,  and  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  four  crops. 

Ans. — Mildew  may  be  kept  off  foreign 
gooseberries  quite  effectually  by  spraying 
with  sulphide  of  potassium,  one-half  ounce 
to  the  gallon  of  water.  In  this  strength 
it  is  entirely  harmless  to  the  plants,  and  is 
quite  effectual  in  preventing  mildew,  al¬ 
though  it  does  not  always  cure  it  after 
infection  has  taken  place.  It  will  be  well 
to  make  frequent  applications  soon  after 
every  rain.  The  white  grubs  usually  live 
in  the  soil  three  years,  and  we  cannot  give 
you  much  encouragement  as  to  being  rid 
of  the  pests  the  coming  season.  About  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  a  sharp  watch 
of  the  plants,  and  when  one  appears  to  be 
failing  make  a  search  among  the  roots  for 
the  grub  and  destroy  him.  You  are  prob¬ 
ably  aware  that  it  is  always  considered  un¬ 
safe  to  set  strawberries  on  land  that  has 
been  in  sod  for  two  years  previously. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Baldwin  and  Gale-Baldwin 


Ensilage  Gutters. 

Machines  approach  perfection  in  both  cutting 
and  elevating.  Adjust  for  four  lengths  cut. 
Side  or  straight  away  delivery.  All  sizes  for  all 
powers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  76,  Chlcopeo  Falls,  Maas. 


APPI  F  RAPDCIC  —Buy  now  and  save  money. 
HIT  LL  UHnnLLOi  Itobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  CELERY  iTS  CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  only  per  1 ,000.  All  good  sorts  ready 
in  July.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


CELERY  AND  CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Por  Sale.— Leading  varieties,  carefully  packed  with 
moss  In  baskets.  F.  O.  B.  here.  Write  for  prices. 
Cash  with  order.  Plants  ready  about  June  15th. 
WOODLAND  FARM,  Canastota,  Madison  Co.,  N.  1 


ONE  MILLION  CELERY  PLANTS. 

White  Plume,  Pink  Plume,  Golden  Self  Blanching. 
Golden  Heart,  Giant  Pascal,  Winter  Queen,  trans¬ 
planted  strong  plants.  $2  per  1.000;  Held  grown  seed¬ 
lings,  *1  per  1,000  LUDVIG  MOSH AKK,  Onurga,  Ill. 


A  Promising  New  Cherry. — Nicholas 
llallock  sends  us  from  Milton,  N.  Y.  (under 
date  of  July  12j,  specimens  of  a  new  cherry, 
of  which  he  says:  “1  send  you  a  little  box 
of  cherries,  which  I  think  are  worth  a  place 
in  the  Held.  You  will  note  the  solidity  of 
them,  and  their  lateness.  They  are,  I  think, 
a  seedling  of  Downer's  Late  Red,  though 
they  have  been  gone  two  weeks.  The  lower 
layer  was  picked  July  9,  and  simply  set  in 
the  milk  room  to  try  their  staying  quality. 
I  think  not  over  six  to  the  quart  had  gone 
bad,  in  such  damp  and  hot  weather.  In  the 
tree  tills  morning  there  were  yet  no  rot 
symptoms  with  all  the  rain.  I  think  it 
worth  extending;  a  commission  man  who  saw 
It  said  there  was  no  such  solid  cherry  In  the 
market.  Tree  is  about  40  years  old,  standing 
on  a  rocky  ledge ;  bears  regularly ;  the 
owner  simply  picks  them,  and  they  sell  well, 
and  he  has  not  half  appreciated  them,  only 
as  I  have  shown  him  that  all  his  other  cher¬ 
ries  lire  rotted  and  gone.”  The  cherries  ar¬ 
rived  in  good  condition  with  very  little  rot. 
On  July  14  many  of  them  were  still  perfect. 
The  color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  are  quite 
satisfactory.  The  solid,  keeping  quality  is 
very  desirable. 

Duties  of  Stewardess. — Several  weeks 
ago  a  question  regarding  the  duties  of  a 
stewardess  on  an  ocean  steamer  was  asked. 
The  following  additional  information  Is  given 
by  the  Allan  Line ; 

There  are  two  classes,  generally,  of  stew¬ 
ardesses  carried  on  each  vessel,  one  class  for 
the  cabin  and  second  cabin  and  one  for  the 
steerage.  The  wages  paid  are  about  the 
same,  hut  the  position  of  the  stewardess  in 
the  first  cabin  is  much  better  on  account  of 


CDY  PLANTS.  Very  stocky,  with  large 
vCLEn  I  bushy  roots.  From  imported  seed. 
Golden  Self  Blanching,  White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal, 
Golden  Heart,  $1.00  per  1000  ;  70c.  per  600. 
PADQ  ACC  PLANTS,  80c.  per  1.000;  00c. 
UADDAUCi  per  600:  $8.60  6  000 ;  $0.50  lO.OoO. 
Strung  plants.  Danish  Bullhead,  Surehead.  *11  Sea¬ 
sons,  Stone  Mason,  Flat  Dutch. 

F.  W-  IlOCUKLLE,  Drawer  3,  Chester,  N.  J. 


□  Drci  cr  m  t- The  raost  cont- 

I  IX  CL  O  I  U  CL  ll  I  able  Strawberry. 

Potted  plants  now  ready.  Send  for  prices. 
THOMAS  B.  HUNT,  Originator,  Lambertvllle,  N.  J. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. ,  ,8T 


FREH 

T  C.  KEV1TT,  Athenla,  N.J. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants  w^'n^ea" 

List  free.  C.  'A.  HALL,  OakJHlll,  N.  Y. 


COD  C  A I  C — Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 
lUn  OHLL  CowPoas.  $175  and  $2  per  bushel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  B.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


pKIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  new  crop,  home 
w  grown.  U.  8.  JOHNSTON,  Box4,  Stockley,  Del. 


NEW  CROP 

Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

In  one  bushel  lots  or  by  carload ;  any  quantity  to  suit 
you.  Special  prices.  Get  sample. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestow n,  N.  J. 


FORAGE  CROPS. 

Black  and  Black  Bye  row  Peas.  $2.25  per  bushel; 
Soja  or  Soy  Beans, $2.00  per  bushel;  Crimson  Clover 
(choice), $4.00  per  bushel. 

EDWARD  RIGG,  .JR.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  seed  ling  trees, (1,2  A3 

years  old.)  The  G.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  (Inc.)  Dewitt,Ga 


the  gratuities  she  receives  from  the  passen¬ 
gers  for  attention  shown  them.  All  the 
stewardesses  on  any  except  American  steam¬ 
ers  are  shipped  abroad  and  have  to  sign  the 
ship's  articles,  the  same  as  the  crew.  The 
wages  paid  are  £4,  $20,  per  mouth,  and  In 
some  cases  not  more  than  $15,  depending 
upon  the  line.  We  have  no  knowledge  in 
reference  to  the  wages  on  American  vessels 
which  are  running  down  the  coast,  hut  do 
not  think  that  they  are  carried  on  any  of  the 
American  steamers  except  possibly  on  steam¬ 
ers  between  New  York  and  Havana. 

AUSTIN  BALDWIN  &  CO. 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
ccurately  describes  21«  varieties  of 
r  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distrt- 
i hntimi  to  nln.n tors. —Stark  Bro's.  Loultlunil,  Aw. 


inn  KINDS  apples 

I  All  varieties  for  summer,  fall 

and  winter.  Ben  Davis,  always  a  fa¬ 
vorite,  Baldwin,  Wine  Kaj>,  eto.  Trees  strong 
and  well  rooted.  Healthy,  shapely.  Ours  Is  the 
best  climate  in  the  world  for  fruit  tree  dovelop- 
m»*4  Yf  rite  for  free  1 904  catalogue. 

If  arrlHon’H  Nurseries,  Bx  ‘JO,  Berlin,  Hid. 


LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  IN  1905. 

From  our  STRONG  POT  GROWN  PLANTS  offered  in  otir  Summer  Catalogue.  A  full  crop  of  fruit 
ten  months  after  plants  are  set  out.  Plant  now,  we  have  the  best  varieties  for  market  a  nil  home 
use.  We  have  in  five-inch  pots,  now  ready  for  planting  and  late  bloom,  all  the  best  hardy  Roses, 
Honeysuckle  and  Clematis;  also  Boston  and  English  Ivy.  A  full  line  of  selected  FRUITS  and 
ORNAMENTALS  for  Autumn  planting.  Stock  first  class.  Prices  reasonable. 

I  AiinCPADC  CADnnJINft  and  the  beautifying  and  enriching  of  the  Home  ground  our  leading 
LAnUOunlL  UAnULmnU  specialty.  We  will  he  pleased  tocall  ard  see  you  on  this  matter, or 
call  at  our  Nurseries  and  see  our  stoek.  Our  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J.  DWYER  dt  OO.,  COUTNTWATiTi,  N.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
also  for  early  green  food,  grazing 
and  hay  crop.  Special  circular 
free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 


on  request.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WWt  At\t  P'l/XfSL/t/YL-  /  dealers  and 

fWW  ■  ■■  —  ■  ■  ■  ■  — c  o  n  r  u  in  era. 

■  Nothing  shoddy. 

Buggies,  harness,  farm  and  blacksmith  tools,  implements  and  supplies, 
fencing,  etc.  Prices  rock  bottom,  same  to  everyone.  Our  factories  furnish 
tops,  wheels,  bodies,  gears,  etc. ,  at  wholesale  prices.  This  buggy  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  our  economical  methods.  It  is  the  lowest  priced  buggy  you  can 
afford  to  buy.  It  is  well  made  with  b»*st  materials.  Price  339.75  f.  o.  b. 
factory.  Body,  *J4x.r>4  or  smaller.  Seat,  solid  panel,  spring  back;  green 
cloth, whipcord  or  imitation  leather  trimmed;  top  rubber-lined  except  side 
curtains;  Sort  bow  end  spring;  double  reach;  sarvin  or  compressed 
wheels;  body  blaul. ,  gear  green  or  carmine.  Free  bargain  sheet.  Indi- 
dicate  your  needs.  G.  A  .  BOTTGKIt  A;  CO., SI  Bright  8t.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Damages  in  Using  “Right  of  Way." 

Reader,  Vermont. — A  owns  land  over 
wtiieh  there  is  a  right  of  way  for  B  and 
others  owning  wood  and  pasture  lands  be¬ 
yond.  For  many  years  A's  land  was  used  as 
a  pasture,  and  bars  were  maintained  at  two 
or  three  points  ou  the  right  of  way.  After 
( lie  purchase  of  this  land  by  A  four  years 
ago  the  road  was  left  open  for  a  time.  A. 
now  mows  the  land,  and  has  planted  out  val¬ 
uable  fruit  and  nut  trees,  and  has  again 
erected  bars  at  the  entrance  and  exit  to  his 
land,  with  printed  notices  asking  that  the 
bars  be  kept  up.  15  persists  in  passing 
through  these  bars  and  leaving  the  bars 
down,  thereby  exposing  A's  land  to  stray 
cattle  and  other  stock,  of  which  there  are 
plenty.  Can  A  compel  B  to  put  up  the  bars? 
If  so,  how?  This  has  never  been  an  open 
road,  there  always  having  been  bars  at  one 
or  more  points  on  1  lie  road,  if  B  refuses  to 
put  up  tbe  bars  can  he  be  restrained  from 
using  the  road  ? 

B.’s  right  to  use  the  private  road  is, 
according  to  the  statement  of  facts,  sub¬ 
ject  to  A’s  right  to  maintain  fences  where 
the  way  crosses  his  boundary  line.  This 
being  so,  B  must  put  up  the  bars  when 
he  passes  through  A’s  land.  If  B  neglects 
or  refuses  to  do  this  A  should  serve  no¬ 
tice  upon  B  that  B  will  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  any  damage  resulting  to  A 
through  neglect  to  replace  the  bars.  '1  here 
is  no  doubt  but  that  B  would  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  damage  done  by  stray  cattle 
entering  A’s  land  through  the  driveway 
left  open  by  B.  It  can  hardly  be  argued 
that  B  forfeits  his  right  to  use  the  road 
by  failing  to  close  the  driveway,  and  he 
could  not  therefore  be  restrained  from 
using  it  on  this  account,  in  the  absence 
of  statutory  provisions.  He  can  and 
should,  however,  be  held  strictly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  all  damages  that  directly  result 
from  his  improper  use  of  the  way.  1  his 
is  practically  all  the  remedy  A  has  (un¬ 
less  some  local  statute  applies  to  such  a 
case).  Technically  an  action  should  lie 
each  time  B  leaves  the  bars  down;  for 
in  taking  down  A’s  fence  and  not  replac¬ 
ing  it  he  has  used  A’s  property  in  an 
unauthorized  way.  I  he  difficulty  is  to 
prove  the  damages,  where  nothing  more 
results.  _ _ 

Hints  About  Canning  Factories. 

J.  I).  A'.,  Ben  Darin,  I ml. — I  should  like  to 
have  some  lirst  baud  facts  and  experiences 
on  the  canning  business,  and  especially  on 
the  following  points:  Methods  of  organizing 
and  feasibility  of  co-operative  plan ;  fruits 
and  vegetables  best  suited  to  and  most  profit¬ 
able  for  canning;  cost  of  plant;  methods 
employed  iu  placing  goods  ou  the  market ; 
any  individual  experiences  in  the  canning 
business. 

A  ns. — Judging  from  my  past  experience 
with  the  practical  operation  of  a  canning 
factory,  ordinarily  1  think  it  besf  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  co-operative  plan.  Such  plans 
generally  fail,  owing  to  the  lack  of  busi¬ 
ness  experience.  Co-operations  generally 
are  rather  difficult  to  manage  satisfactorily 
to  all  parties  concerned.  The  plan  I  rec¬ 
ommend  is  for  the  individual  to  under¬ 
take  the  responsibility  of  the  factory  him¬ 
self.  Where  little  or  no  experience  has 
been  had  with  a  factory,  I  advise  begin¬ 
ning  on  a  small  scale  at  first  and  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  factory  as  more  experi¬ 
ence  is  acquired  and  the  interest  in  the 
factory  has  grown.  I  would  advise  J.  D. 
N.  to  visit  one  or  two  successful  canning 
factories  when  in  operation  and  study  the 
details  of  the  business,  if  he  can  conveni¬ 
ently  do  so.  However,  there  is  some  good 
literature  published  on  the  subject  now, 
which  would  be  of  much  help  to  the  be¬ 
ginner.  The  Virginia  Experiment  Station 
at  Blacksburg,  as  well  as  some  other  sta¬ 
tions,  have  published  some  good  literature 
on  the  subject.  What  is  best  to  can  in  a 
given  locality  will  depend  upon  local  con¬ 
ditions.  Tomatoes  pay  best  in  some  sec¬ 
tions;  sugar  corn  in  others,  and  peaches 
in  others.  1  he  factors  that  determine 
these  things  are  the  cheapness  of  the  raw 
materials  and  what  they  sell  for  after  be¬ 
ing  canned.  These  things  should  be 
looked  into  before  the  factory  is  built. 

A  factory  of  5,000  cans  capacity  per 
day  will  cost  about  $350.  A  factory  of 
1,000  cans  capacity  may  be  sufficient  to 
start  with.  This  would,  of  course,  cost 


much  less.  I  advise  interesting  local  mer¬ 
chants  in  handling  the  goods  first;  begin 
with  driving  out  all  imported  goods.  Make 
it  a  specialty  to  put  up  a  first-class  article, 
then  guarantee  the  goods.  If  you  do  this 
you  might  contract  with  some  large  fac¬ 
tory  to  put  up  so  many  thousand  cans  for 
the  factory  and  use  their  labels.  Of  course 
no  factory  would,  want  to  do  this  after 
building  up  an  experience  of  its  own.  J. 
1).  N.  appears  to  be  a  large  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  grower.  I  have  always  contended 
for  some  time  that  such  individuals  might 
have  a  small  factory  to  cost  about  $75 
t  r  put  up  such  products  that  would  not 
pay  to  ship.  An  an  instance,  the  market 
price  might  go  down  and  leave  the  grower 
with  a  large  surplus  on  hand  to  waste. 
Such  a  small  factory  would  save  this  waste. 
It  would  be  something  like  having  an  in¬ 
surance  on  his  products.  A  number  of 
growers  have  taken  this  advice  and  are 
now  using  small  factories  successfully. 

Virginia.  R.  H.  price. 

Water  and  Galvanized  Iron  Pipes. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  were  asked  if  water 
drawn  through  galvanized  iron  pipes  is  in¬ 
jurious.  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  gal¬ 
vanizing  is  liable  to  “poison”  the  water.  We 
have  never  heard  of  such  a  case,  and  so  re¬ 
plied  by  mail.  The  questioner  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  this  reply  and  calls  for  an  opinion 
from  the  authorities.  Here  are  two  com¬ 
ments.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
others:  , 

I  have  not  met  with  any  instances  where 
the  use  of  galvanized  iron  piping  has  bee;, 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  those  who  use 
the  water  conveyed  by  it.  I  cannot 
hear  of  any  such  instances  from  inquiries 
on  the  subject.  Galvanized  iron  is  simply 
iron  covered  with  zinc,  and  I  cannot  see 
that  there  is  any  risk  whatever  in  its  use 
unless  in  exceptional  cases  there  were 
chemical  substances  in  the  water  to  act 
upon  the  zinc.  G.  u. 

We  have  no  record  in  this  Department 
of  galvanized  iron  used  for  water  tanks  or 
pipes  proving  injurious  to  health.  No  case 
of  suspicion  of  it  has  been  brought  to  our 
notice  or  made  the  subject  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  There  would  appear  to  be  little 
probability  for  it,  for  the  possibility  of 
admixture  of  foreign  poisonous  substances 
in  connection  with  the  coating  material  of 
the  iron,  which  itself  is  innocuous,  is  so 
remote  practically  as  to  be  disregarded. 

DANIEL  LEWIS. 

N.  Y.  Commissioner  of  Health. 

Starting  a  Small  Hothouse. 

G.  If.  B.,  So.  Berwick,  Me. — 1  would  like 
to  see  full  particulars  for  making  and  start¬ 
ing  a  greenhouse  for  raising  a  small  number 
of  plants,  such  as  tomatoes,  cabbage,  celery, 
etc. ;  a  few  hundred  plants  of  each.  Would 
it  lie  better  to  dig  into  the  bank?  1  have 
a  hill  sloping  to  the  south.  What  size  glass 
would  be  best  to  use,  and  would  it  be  better 
with  any  glass  on  the  north  side?  Could  it- 
be  kept  warm  with  a  small  coal  stove,  and  if 
so  would  it  be  best  to  have  funnel  below 
benches  or  iu  top  of  building?  About  how 
warm  should  it  be  kept  for  best  results? 
What  kind  of  soil  and  how  to  prepare  it,  also 
soil  for  transplanting  into  boxes?  What  is 
the  best  manure  to  use?  I  can  get  almost 
any  kind. 

Ans. — My  advice  first  would  be  to  pur¬ 
chase  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft’s  book  on  Green¬ 
house  Construction.  This  very  practical 
and  valuable  work  describes  every  style  ot 
greenhouse  and  method  of  heating.  In 
building  into  a  bank  you  do  not  obtain  as 
much  sun  as  when  the  house  is  built 
north  and  south,  and  every  ray  of  sun  is 
valuable.  Still,  good  work  can  be  done  in 
a  lean-to.  If  built  into  a  bank  do  not 
have  any  soil  come  in  contact  with  the 
wood,  as  it  will  decay.  Glass  1(5x24,  and 
all  you  can  get;  the  more  glass  the  less 
liability  of  plants  damping  off.  Coal 
stoves  are  liable  to  leak  gas,  and  ruin  the 
crop  in  a  very  few  minutes.  It  is  not  good 
economy  to  have  one.  Better  have  the 
house  piped  and  heated  properly  by  an 
expert  who  will  guarantee  a  certain  tern- 


composed,  will  do.  i  he  soil  is  a  hard 
thing  to  describe.  Better  visit  some  green¬ 
house  and  see  for  yourself.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  as  if  the  soil  is  just  right  the 
seedlings  will  make  double  the  root 
growth  and  so  be  much  less  liable  to 
damp  off  when  transplanted.  Use  good 
light  loam,  mixed  with  the  rotted  dress¬ 
ing,  adding  sand  if  necessary.  If  it  then 
packs  when  wet,  get  some  wood  soil,  de¬ 
cayed  leaf  mold  or  pine  needles  (decayed) 
and  mix.  It  must  be  light  when  wet  and 
not  crust  when  dry.  You  need  not  be  so 
particular  about  the  soil  for  the  flats  when 
you  transplant,  but  remember  that  a  loose 
soil,  full  of  vegetable  humus,  will  give 
best  results.  A  visit  to  some  market  gar¬ 
dener’s  houses  will  give  more  information 
than  anyone  can  write.  F.  c.  c. 

Seed  Balls  on  Potatoes. 

J.  R.  O.,  Ilermon,  III. — Is  there  any  known 
artificial  manner  of  producing  seed  bails  on 
potato  vines?  Years  ago  they  were  quite 
common,  but  of  late  years  the  blossoms  all 
fall  off. 

Ans. — There  seems  to  be  no  artificial 
way  of  inducing  potatoes  to  produce  seed 
balls.  Most  oi  the  varieties  now  culti¬ 
vated  are  quite  sterile,  and  produce  no  pol¬ 
len.  Occasionally  one  may  run  across 
vigorous  old  varieties  that  bear  seeds  free¬ 
ly.  These  may  be  planted  near  the  new 
kinds  and  the  pollen  distributed  with  a 
brush,  or  in  tne  natural  manner  by  insects, 
and  cause  the  other  plants  to  bear,  but  it 
is  a  very  uncertain  business.  About  the 
best  way  to  do  is  to  search  over  the  fields 
when  the  potatoes  are  dug  and  use  any 
seed  balls  that  may  be  discovered. 


WHAT  SAVED  THE  ORCHARD? 

The  Fruit  Trade  Journal  prints  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  (dated  July  9)  from  Medina, 
N.  Y. : 

“Jay  Allis,  the  expert  fruit  grower  of  this 
town,  explains  why  out  of  bis  peach  orchard 
of  50  acres  of  trees  he  lost  less  than  live 
acres  from  the  terrible  Winter,  which  wiped 
out  whole  orchards  and  is  estimated  to  have 
killed  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  trees  in  the 
orchards  all  over  Niagara  County.  He  as¬ 
cribes  his  results  to  the  hardiness  and  health 
of  the  trees  owing  to  thorough  cultivation, 
spraying  and  fertilizing,  the  absence  of  wind¬ 
breaks,  which  prevent  the  wind  from  driving 
the  frost  away,  and,  the  strangest  of  all,  to 
chickweed.  Chickweed  does  not  grow  on 
poor  land,  but  ou  Mr.  Allis's  orchard  lands 
it  would  be  a  pest  if  it  did  not  prove  just  the 
thing  needed.  All  Summer  long  he  keeps  nu¬ 
merous  teams  with  spring-tooth  drags  going 
up  and  down  the  rows  cultivating  the  land 
and  keeping  the  weeds  down,  but  when  Fall 
comes  and  the. picking  is  done,  he  lets  prolific 
chickweed  have  its  way,  and  the  thick  matted 
weed  and  tangled  roots  grow  to  a  cover 
around  the  trees  as  thick  as  could  possibly  be 
devised  by  an  artificial  mulch.  This  pro¬ 
tects  the  roots  through  the  cold  mouths,  and 
the  past  Winter  undoubtedly  saved  the  trees 
from  destruction.  Large  gangs  of  men  are 
at  work  Iu  Mr.  Allis's  orchard  picking  off  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  t lie  young  peaches,  which 
hang  too  thickly  on  the  trees  to  mature  well. 
The  crop  will  be  an  enormous  one.  Mr.  Allis 
has  made  a  conservative  order  for  15,000 
baskets,  but  if  nothing  unforeseen  Occurs  will 
have  from  20,000  to  25,000  baskets  of  Craw¬ 
ford.  Flberta,  Mountain  Hose,  and  other  fine 
varieties.” 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


AGRICULTURAL 

L  I  3VL  E  . 

The  Ohio  Lime  Co  ,  manufacturers  of 
Lime  for  Land  purposes. 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  OHIO  LIME  CO..  -  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


WATER  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

Uac-hine  for  Domestic  Well  making.  Cheapest  by 
half;  most  practical  of  any.  Catalogue  free. 
KOGER  &  SONS,  MOORESBU RG,  TENN. 


is 

Who  Testif  ies? 

(The  Highest  Authorities  That  Exist.  The  Govern¬ 
ment,  State  Authorities,  Leading  Breeden 
of  All  Classes. 

The  sovereign  remedy  for  destroying  . 
disease  germs  and  warding  off  all  forms  J 
'  of  contagion.  If  you  believe  that  high¬ 
est  li  e  stock  possibilities  come  from 
perfect  health,  follow  fclio  lead  of  noted 
I  breeders, the  teachings  of  veterinarians, 
scientists  and  professors  of  auimai 
husbandry*  and  use  world  famous 

Zenoleum 

Disinfectant,  Antiseptic,  Lies  Killer. 

The  nearest  approach  to  an  absolute  . 
guarantee  against  contagion.  Kills  lice,  j 
cures  Spanish  itch,  mange,  ringworm, 
sores,  screw-worms,  cult  cholera,  etc. 
Used  exclusively  for  8  successive  years 
to  avoid  contagion  at  the  International 
i  Live  Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago. 

I  "The  Great  Coal  Tar  Carbolic  Disinfectant  Dip." 

Sample  gallon  of  Zenolomn  by  express  pre¬ 
paid,  $1.50;  6  gallons,  freight  prepaid,  *6  25. 

Learn  or  Zenoleum,  Its  missloa,  Its  power. 
Its  standing,  by  sending  for  free  books,  “Vet¬ 
erinary  Adviser1'  and  “Biggie's  Troubles.11 

ZENNER  DISINFECTANT  CO., 

tOO  Bates  St.,  Detroit,  Mloh. 


r 


Southwick 

Two  Horse  Full  Circle  . 

BALING  PRESSES  '2*? 

make  the  solid  compact  bales 

that  fill  cars  and  save  freight.  ^ 

Capacity  opening  is 

Guaranteed  almost  double 

12  to  IB  the  size  of  others, 

tons  a  jpyfKAy ‘  -  Low  bridge— 7  Inches 
day.  high— for  horses  to  step 

Vi  Jr  over.  Strong, safe,  light. 
jQGBSpS  Adapted  to  bank  barns.  40 

Sizes  and  Styles,  Horse  and  Steam 
power,  Wood  or  Steel  Construction. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO 


I  R  7  Mnln  St. 


Sandwich.  Ill 


Qreen  Mountain 

and  Not-LI-Mah* 

SILOS 

lead  all  others  in  preserving  and 
convenience.  Rightly  curved 
perfect  fitting  staves,  tongued 
and  grooved,  extra  strong 
hoops,  new  patent  door.  Also 
handle  Cream  ry  Supplies,  En¬ 
silage  Ma  hiuery.  Gasoline  En¬ 
gines,  etc.,  everything  the  best. 
Books  free.  Write  for  a  copy 
today. 

STODDARD  MFC.  CO..  Rutlaad,  Vt, 


oil  Q  A  perfect  steel  frame  silo  with  guar- 
OILVO  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Speolal  terms  to  Farmer’s  Clubs 
A  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  o. 


Send  for  Catalog  D-  418 


EMPIRE 

DRILLS 

Plant  Just  Ri£ht 

fmp/re  0/i//\s/on 

American  Seeding-Machine  (<>. 

^  Springfield.  Ohio. 


perature  when  the  mercury  is  at  the  low¬ 
est  point  it  ever  reaches  in  section  named. 
For  tomatoes  55  degrees  at  night  is  low 
enough.  When  T  say  guarantee  I  mean 
it ;  not  a  verbal,  but  a  written  one,  by  a 
man  who  will  make  the  necessary  changes 
if  he  has  not  given  enough.  Almost  any 
manure,  horse  or  cow,  if  thoroughly  de- 
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NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  CO., 


Inexpensive,  Durable,  Attractive 

Farm  Houses,  Darns  and  all  o»her  buildings  can  be 
erected  of  our  Hollow  Bui, ding  Blocks,  either  PL,  A!  AT 
or  ItOCE  PACE,  at  a  less  cost  than  of  brick. 
Also  used  for  foundations . 

Prices  and  catalogue  furnished  upon  request. 

Koom  804  Bessemer,  Building, 
P1TTSBL1U1,  PA. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Gladiolus  Princeps  Abroad. — Princeps, 
the  finest  hybrid  variety  of  Gladiolus 
raised  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  meets  with 
hearty  commendation  abroad  in  the  very 
home  of  this  splendid  Summer  flowering 
plant.  M.  Ph.  de  Vilmorin  in  La  Revue 
Horticole,  the  chief  French  gardening 
journal,  devotes  much  space  to  tracing 
the  genealogy  of  this  “beautiful  variety, 
of  large  size  and  brilliant  coloring,”  and 
concludes  his  interesting  paper  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  honor  of  producing  this  hybrid  be¬ 
longs  to  an  American — Dr.  Van  Fleet,  of 
Little  Silver,  N.  J.  It  is  now  more  than  25 
years  since  Gladiolus  cruentus,  originally 
from  South  Africa,  was  sent  to  William  Bull 
by  a  Swiss  living  in  the  Drakensberg,  in 
Natal,  when  it  was  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  But  the  specimens  sent  did  badly, 
and  M.  Max  Leichtlin  (from  whom  I  ob¬ 
tained  these  details),  who  was  the  only  one 
to  have  the  plant  in  its  full  beauty,  gave  it 
to  Dr.  Van  fleet.  The  latter,  under  the 
propitious  climate  of  North  America,  ob¬ 
tained  excellent  results  with  it,  and  crossed 
it  with  G.  Childsii.  1  am  sure  he  himself 
must  have  been  astonished  at  the  result. 
The  hybrid  Gladiolus,  to  which  he  has  given 
the  very  appropriate  name  of  Princeps,  is 
remarkable  for  the  rich  scarlet-red  of  its 
flowers,  by  their  size,  and  by  their  beautiftil 
form,  surpassing  any  with  which  we  are  at 
present  acquainted.  The  petals  are  very 
large,  and  their  bright  coloring  is  intensified 
by  slight  white  spots,  often  accompanied  by 
a  median  line  of  the  same  color  on  the  in¬ 
ferior  and  lateral  divisions.  These  latter 
are  larger  and  not  so  spreading  as  in  G. 
Nanceianus. 

Gladiolus  Princeps  does  not  bloom  until 
August  and  September,  in  this  respect  re¬ 
sembling  G.  cruentus;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  at 
its  best  when  other  Gladioli  are  almost  or 
entirely  passed.  This  is  another  point  in  its 
favor.  On  the  other  hand,  its  flowering  is 
continuous,  and  it  never  has  more  than  three 
or  four  blossoms  open  at  the  same  time. 
But  what  does  it  matter  if  quality  com¬ 
pensates  for  quantity?  It  is,  unfortunately, 
an  inexorable  law  of  nature  that  the  size 
of  flowers  shall  he  in  inverse  ratio  to  their 
number.  From  the  decorative  point  of  view 
the  effect  is  almost  the  same,  and  when  the 
blooms  are  cut  the  advantage  rests  with 
G.  Princeps.  The  variety  here  represented 
(in  a  colored  plate),  a  new  and  typical  one, 
so  far  stands  alone  in  this  series.  M.  Max 
Leichtlin,  that  indefatigable  worker,  has 
tried  many  crosses,  but  red  continues  to  pre¬ 
dominate  in  the  seedlings,  and  will  not  go 
beyond  orange-tinted  scarlet  in  the  scale 
of  clear  colors.  We  need  not,  however,  de¬ 
spair,  and  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  a 
few  years  hence  we  have  not  new  colors  in 
G.  Princeps. 

The  behavior  of  Gladiolus  Princeps  in 
various  foreign  countries  and  distant  lo¬ 
calities  generally  is  as  gratifying  as  its 
unrivalled  excellence  at  home.  We  have 
grown  many  seedlings  from  Princeps,  but, 
like  M.  Leichtlin.  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  colors  lighter  than  orange.  There 
are  magnificent  dark  and  velvety  reds  of 
great  size  and  firm  substance,  but  as  yet 
the  coloring  of  its  seedlings'  and  hybrids 
does  not  tend  to  become  much  lighter. 

Grow  Peach  and  Plum  Seedlings. — 
Probably  more  peach  and  plum  seedlings 
are  grown  in  the  United  States  than  in 
all  other  countries  put  together.  A  great¬ 
er  number  of  plum  species  are  here  culti¬ 
vated,  and  the  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  native  kinds  is  so  great  that 
one  western  experiment  station  alone  now 
has  over  500,000  seedlings  under  way.  A 
multitude  of  hybrid  varieties  has  been 
produced  by  plum  breeders  all  over  the 
country,  and  hundreds  of  growers  are  try¬ 
ing  their  luck  in  raising  seedlings  of 
more  or  less  mixed  parentage.  The  Ori¬ 
entals  do  not  highly  regard  the  plum  as  a 
fruit,  though  idealizing  it  as  a  flowering 
tree,  and  devote  little  effort  to  its  im¬ 
provement.  The  European  species  have 
been  highly  developed,  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  splendid  varieties  derived  from 
them  brought  to  great  perfection  in  the 
fruit  growing  localities  of  northern  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  no  great  interest  is  now  evident 
over  there  in  the  raising  of  new  kinds. 

Peaches  in  America  and  China.— 
The  peach  as  an  orchard  fruit  only  suc¬ 


ceeds  well  in  that  part  of  North  America 
occupied  by  the  United  States  and  in 
China.  While  grown  to  some  extent  in 
Europe  it  must  be  coddled  under  glass 
or  protected  by  walls,  except  in  limited  dis¬ 
tricts  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is 
likely  that  portions  of  South  America,  Af¬ 
rica  and  Australasia  will  in  time  be  found 
congenial  to  this  luscious  fruit,  but  at 
present  peaches  are  only  grown  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  two  countries  named  above. 
Almost  without  exception  the  peach  vari¬ 
eties  cultivated  in  America  have  been 
raised  here.  The  proportion  of  varieties 
we  have  received  from  abroad  is  not 
worth  considering.  Travelers  tell  great 
stories  of  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
peaches  found  in  Pekin  markets,  but  it  is 
quite  probable  the  best  Chinese  fruits  are 
equalled  here,  and  there  is  steady  prog¬ 
ress  in  evolving  new  and  better  varieties 
through  the  constant  raising  of  seedlings 
by  fruit  cranks  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  only  one  peach  species, 
but  it  has  been  split  up  in  many  races  so 
that  a  considerable  range  of  cross-breed¬ 
ing  is  possible. 

The  Radiance  Plum. — J.  D.  Breece, 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.,  has  been  growing 
plums  and  other  fruit  tree  seedlings  for 
many  years.  Samples  of  two  promising 
new  varieties  were  sent  us  early  in  June. 
One  was  the  Radiance,  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Breece,  and  shown  in  natural  size 
in  Fig.  252 : 

This  seedling  came  up  in  the  Spring  of 
1890,  and  was  transplanted  into  a  nursery 
row  with  others  the  same  Spring. 

In  1900  it  bore  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  of 
such  unique  qualities  that  I  top-worked  a 
number  of  trees  in  orchard  with  the  variety. 


TIIE  RADIANCE  PLUM,  NATURAL  SIZE. 

Fig.  252. 

Each  season  I  have  added  to  the  propagation 
and  planting  till  I  now  have  about  800  trees. 

In  1903  I  commenced  shipping  on  May  10, 
and  bad  in  all  09  half-bushel  carriers.  This 
year  I  commenced  shipping  on  Ma.V  23,  and 
gathered  through  the  season  230  carriers. 
In  growth  and  habit  the  tree  closely  re¬ 
sembles  the  Marianna,  but  it  is  not  thorny, 
and  branches  are  not  so  dense.  Its  flowers 
are  small,  like  those  of  a  Chickasaw.  Its 
parentage  is  probably  Botan  crossed  with 
Marianna.  It  does  not  show  any  character¬ 
istics  of  Caddo  Chief,  although  I  kept  that 
in  my  orchard  several  years  as  a  cross 
breeder.  The  seedling  continues  in  season 
about  three  weeks,  and  finishes  before  any 
other  begins.  It  was  about  over  before  we 
got  any  fully  ripe  Alexander  peaches.  It 
was  over  when  the  N.  Y.  merchants  reported 
“Georgia  plums  have  begun  to  come.” 

The  color  is  light  red  and  yellow.  Flesh 
yellow,  firm  and  juicy.  Quality  very  good, 
far  surpassing  Red  June,  Burbank  and 
other  varieties  shipped  in  from  the  South 
and  West.  The  extreme  earliness,  good 
flavor  and  shipping  qualities  of  the  Radi¬ 
ance  should  make  it  a  useful  market  plum. 
The  other  sample  was  a  fine  seedling  of 
Wickson,  having  the  shape  of  that  variety, 
but  was  of  richer  coloring  and  better 
flavor.  It  ripens  with  Red  Nagate,  better 
known  as  Red  June,  much  earlier  than  its 
parent.  Mr.  Breece  thinks  it  likely  to  be 
useful  in  the  North,  as  it  does  not  appear, 
like  Wickson,  to  flower  so  early  as  to  be 
caught  by  late  frosts. 

Care  of  the  Pits. — Selection  of  pits 
should  be  made,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from 
productive,  healthy  trees,  and  should  be 
taken  from  well-ripened  specimens.  The 
testing  of  the  quality  of  fruits  from  which 
pits  are  to  be  saved  is  a  pleasant  opera¬ 
tion  and  nothing  more  need  be  said  of  it 
here.  Pits  from  clingstone  fruits  should 
be  well  freed  from  pulp  and  dried  for  a 
week  or  two  in  the  shade.  Freestone  pits 
need  little  drying.  Plum  pits,  especially 


those  of  Japan  varieties,  do  not  endure 
much  drying  out,  and  within  a  week 
should  be  packed  away  in  damp  sand  in 
boxes,  which  should  be  freely  exposed  to 
frost  in  Winter  or  the  pits  may  be  planted 
two  inches  deep  and  six  or  more  inches 
apart  in  drills  in  the  garden  during  Octo¬ 
ber,  covering  the  rows  with  boards  to 
keep  out  vermin  and  check  heaving.  A 
very  large  percentage  will  usually  fail  to 
grow  if  the  pits  are  from  high  quality 
peaches,  or  Japan  and  hybrid  plums, 
whether  the  Blooms  producing  them  were 
pollinated  by  hand  or  by  natural  means. 
Those  from  native  or  European  plums 
usually  germinate  better.  It  is  therefore 
a  good  plan  to  carry  the  pits  in  frozen 
sand  and  carefully  crack  them  in  Spring 
when  ready  to  plant.  The  sound  kernels 
may  then  be  planted  in  the  garden  or  in 
pots  or  boxes  under  protection  and  much 
space  saved.  When  four  or  five  inches 
high  the  seedlings  may  be  transplanted  as 
safely  as  cabbage  plants  if  the  roots  are 
i.ot  mangled  and  placed  where  they  are 
to  fruit  or  transferred  to  a  nursery  row, 
a  foot  apart,  allowing  three  feet  or  more 
between  the  rows,  and  grown  on  for  a 
year  or  two,  until  large  enough  to  set  in 
the  orchard.  Peaches,  Japan  and  hybrid 
plums  will  usually  fruit  in  three  or  four 
years,  though  an  occasional  seedling  bears 
the  second  year.  Native  plums  require 
a  year  or  two  longer  to  grow  to  bearing 
size,  while  Europeans,  particularly  of  the 
Domestica  type,  may  not  show  bloom  until 
seven  or  eight  years  from  the  seed.  A 
higher  proportion  of  acceptable  fruits  may 
be  expected  among  plum  seedlings  than 
peaches,  and  the  trees  are  likely  to  prove 
more  vigorous  and  long  lived.  Thousands 
of  promising  peach  seedlings  die  aftei 
bearing  a  crop  or  two,  apparently  from 
inherited  weaknesses.  Apricot  seedlings 
may  be  grown  and  cared  for  in  every  re¬ 
spect  like  plums  and  peaches,  but  the  pits 
are  often  inferior  to  either  in  germinating 
power.  w.  v.  f. 

Arsenate  on  Apples. 

J.  E.  Ii.,  Denver,  Col. — Would  a  spray  made 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  Milestone  and  lime  be 
safe  to  use  on  half-grown  apples?  Will  this 
poison  stick  to  the  apples  so  as  to  make  them 
dangerous  for  use  when  ripe?  In  my  mix¬ 
ture  I  have  used  four  pounds  of  arsenate  of 
lead  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Of  course  I  do 
not  wish  to  use  this  spray  when  the  apples 
are  half  grown  unless  it  is  entirely  safe. 

Ans. — I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to 
apply  the  combination  of  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  properly  made  and  arsenate  of  lead 
to  half-grown  apples.  I  think,  however, 
that  four  pounds  in  50  gallons  is  stronger 
than  necessary  for  apples.  I  would  not  use 
more  than  two  pounds  in  50  gallons  of 
water  or  Bordeaux  Mixture.  m.  v.  s. 
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Put  It  On  Yourself 

Poultrymen  and  farmers  find 
thelrideal  material  for  warm,  dry 
houses  and  sheds  in  high  grade 

PAROID 

ROOFING 

It  is  neat,  easily  applied  and 
permanent,  no  tar  in  its  make  up, 
does  not  requiro  painting  when 
first  applied.  For  a  roofing  and 
siding,  nothing  can  equal  it.  It  is 
inexpensiveand  keeps  buildings 
drier  and  warmer.  Eachrollcon- 
tains  the  necessary  outfit  for  ap¬ 
plying.  Write  for  free  sample 
and  booklet, “Building  Economy." 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son 
E. Walpole,  Maes. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Standard  for  13  Years. 

The  pioneer  prepared  ROOFING.  Outlasts  metal  or 
shingles.  Any  one  can  apply  it.  Contains  no  tar. 
WiU  not  melt.  Fire- resisting.  Send  for  Booklet  K. 
MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


“BE  GOOD” 

TO  YOUR  HORSES 
USE  FRAZER’S  AXLE  GREASE 
AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  THEM. 
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WEAR  TWICE  AS, l- 

AS^any.  OTHER* 


Recognized  as  the  STANDARD 
Axle  Grease  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Thousand  Tubs  of  this  Grease  are  sold 
weekly  to  the  Truckmen  of  New  York  City,  their 
Trucks  are  loaded  heavy  and  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  money  is  made,  one  greasing  lasting 
two  weeks  or  longer. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  FRAZER’S  with  Label  on 
It  saves  your  horse  labor  and  you  too. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Frazer  Lubricator  Co.,  83  Murray  St.,N.Y 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  «*»«*"■ 


To  1 1 


TRATED.) 

gal  add  -filgallonsof  waterand  ready  for  spraying 
CONVENIhMT  and  EFFECTIVE.  Cost  only  $1 
MONEY  OKDElt.  REGISTERED  LETTER  orCHECK 
SMEDET  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

8.  E.  Cor.  11th  and  Master  8treets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GKKATEST  NUMBER 
OP  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

UAVENEVEU  BEEN  EQUALED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insures 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  C0n 
Box  K.  *  Jamesburg,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
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CIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTERS.— Cut 

Corn  quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears 
knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
R.  POOS  MFG.  CO..  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Steel  Roofing 


lOOSq.  Ft. 
S2.00. 


WE  PAY  FREIGHT  EAST  of  COIORADO 

Strictly  new,  perfect  steel  sheets,  6 and 
[8  feet  long.  The  best  roofing,  siding  or 
ceiling  you  can  use;  painted  two  sides. 
Flat,  *2.00;  corrugated  or  V  crimped,  *2.10 
per  square.  Write  for  free  catalogue 
No.  II,  51  on  material  from  Sheriffs' 
and  Receivers'  sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO 
West^Hh  <fc  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
iWACON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  Wheels  lo  fit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  loud.  Straight  or  staggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG. CO.,  Box  70-P,  Quincy,  III. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


ARE 


THE 


BEST  ON  EARTH. 

Manufactured  by  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn, 

“  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1904,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 
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Farm  Notes. — Anyone  who  has  tried  to 
cure  oats  and  peas  into  hay  will  know  that 
(he  peas  are  like  some  good  talkers — hard  to 
dry  up.  We  had  fair  weather,  and  finally 
got  this  fodder  into  such  shape  that  it  could 
he  housed.  The  oats  without  the  peas  were 
ready  to  put  In  the  barn  two  days  before 
the  others.  Why,  then,  raise  the  peas  if  they 
are  so  bard  to  cure?  They  add  to  the  weight 
and  to  the  value  of  the  fodder,  and  are  well 
worth  the  extra  care  and  time.  We  have 
been  most  successful  in  cutting  the  crop  in 
the  morning,  letting  it  lie  until  the  peas 
are  well  wilted  and  then  raking  into  wind¬ 
rows.  The  next  day  we  throw  the  fodder 
into  good-sized  cocks  and  turn  them  over 
from  time  to  time.  These  oats  and  peas 
make  very  fine  green  fodder  for  cattle,  and 
they  are  equally  good  for  dry  fodder  when 
they  can  be  cured.  Few  if  any  are  grown  in 
our  section.  I  think  they  would  pay  better 
than  fodder  corn  for  cow  feed  in  Winter. 
Where  hay  brings  as  much  as  it  does  with 
us  it  pays  to  raise  some  rough  fodder  for 
our  own  stock,  and  sell  the  Timothy.  IN  e 
can,  if  we  like,  harvest  a  good  crop  of  oats 
and  peas,  work  the  land  up  at  once,  and  sow 
fodder  corn  in  time  for  a  good  growth.  We 
shall  not  do  this,  because  we  seeded  clover 
in  the  oats  and  peas  and  have  a  fair  stand. 

.  .  The  onions  are  moving  now.  That 

emulsion  of  soap  and  carbolic  acid  seems  to 
have  discouraged  the  maggots— for  the  time 
at  least.  The  onions  are  behind  last  year's 
record  in  size  thus  far,  but  I  think  they 
will  catch  up.  .  .  .  The  Hubbard  squash 

is  coming  on.  Haying  rushed  us  so  that 
cultivating  was  neglected,  and  in  parts  of  the 
field  the  weeds  rushed  in  until  they  nearly 
hid  the  squash  plants.  The  worst  places 
were  where  there  is  a  wash  from  the  upper 
farm,  and  here  the  redroot  grew  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  We  have  them  under  the  hoe  now. 

.  .  The  pepper  plants  look  as  though 

they  had  been  varnished.  I  have  never  seen 
such  a  shiny,  polished  green  on  any  plant. 
The  nitrate  of  soda,  which  was  scattered 
around  them,  seems  to  be  responsible  for  this 
polish.  I  have  never  yet  thought  it  needful 
to  dissolve  nitrate  of  soda  and  pour  it 
around  plants  as  some  do.  A  small  quantity 
worked  into  the  soil  will  make  itself  heard 
from  in  a  very  short  time.  These  peppers 
require  constant  cultivation  and  hoeing. 
They  are  on  a  piece  of  ground  where  Crab 
grass  and  Nut  grass  abound.  One  reason 
why  I  grew  the  peppers  was  to  give  such 
culture  that  these  grasses  would  be  killed 
out.  We  are  likely  to  conquer  them,  but  it 
has  to  be  done  with  the  fingers! 

The  Alfalfa. — I  find  that  many  people 
are  interested  in  the  Alfalfa  experiment. 
Here  is  the  experience  of  a  man  who  lives  in 
Middlesex  Co.,  N.  .T.  : 

“I  am  interested  in  your  Alfalfa  field.  I 
am  trying  a  little  experiment  myself.  I 
sowed  a  strip  May  in.  The  ground  was  in 
excellent  condition ;  had  been  well  manured 
and  limed.  Sowing  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  terrific  bail  and  floods  of  rain.  Tlail 
as  large  as  walnuts  covered  the  ground.  Rain 
washed,  seed  out  on  one  side  of  strip  and 
washed  it  under  on  the  other,  reducing  it 
to  about  one-half  in  width.  It  was  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly,  but  pigweed  and  smartweed  ap¬ 
peared  here  and  there.  I  pulled  out  some 
and  concluded  that  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
weed  an  acre  under  like  conditions.  Weeds 
increased ;  purslane  and  Crab  grass  appeared. 
Alfalfa  looked  fine,  and  was  beginning  to 
stool.  Some  plants  stood  15  to  18  inches 
high,  and  many  10  to  12.  I  was  quite  proud 
of  my  patch.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  it 
clipped.  To-day  I  walked  over  it,  first  no¬ 
ticing  that  Crab  grass  is  pointing  upward 
everywhere.  1  walked  on  a  carpet  of  bloom¬ 
ing  purslane.  You  would  hardly  believe  that 
there  is  any  Alfalfa  left.  The  field  of  which 
this  is  part,  was  comparatively  free  from 
weeds.  It  was  in  corn  last  Summer,  follow¬ 
ing  a  fine  crop  of  Crimson  clover.  I  used 
some  soil  from  our  experiment  station  and 
a  small  quantity  from  a  growing  field  of  Al¬ 
falfa  in  California.  I  have  since  learned 
that  effect  of  such  use  of  soil  may  not  be 
looked  for  before  next  year.  I  hardly  know 
what  to  hope  for.  Before  clipping  I  noticed 
the  plants  were  very  wiry  and  elastic.  I 
hardly  believed  that  any  harm  could  come 
to  them.  If  I  see  them  out-topping  the  mass 
of  weeds  that  now  occupy  the  ground  I  shall 
be  much  elated.  My  friend  in  California 
sows  barley  to  protect  from  the  hot  sun. 
lie  says  the  only  fault  he  can  find  with  the 
crop  is  that  it  takes  a  quarter  part  of  the 
ground  for  a  stack  yard.  I  do  not  take  that 
quite  seriously.”  w.  w.  s. 

This  man  well  states  the  appearance  of  my 
field.  Before  it  was  clipped  I  felt  very  hope¬ 
ful.  Since  clipping  I  am  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  Crab  grass  and  some  of  the  weeds 
have  grown  away  from  the  Alfalfa.  I  can 
still  see  it,  but  it  is  surely  running  behind 
the  weeds.  From  what  I  was  told  I  expected 
that  after  the  clipping  the  Alfalfa  would 
jump  ahead.  Near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  farmers 
sow  barley  or  oats  and  'Timothy  with  the 
Alfalfa,  as  they  argue  that  these  crops  help 
keep  the  weeds  in  check  until  the  Alfalfa  can 
work  ahead.  I  unuerstand  also  that  Prof. 


Alfalfa  plant  has  too  hard  a  struggle  alone 
with  our  Summer  weeds.  I  notice  that  a 
spell  of  very  hot  weather — hot  enough  to 
wilt  ragweed  and  plantain — sends  the  Alfal¬ 
fa  ahead.  Take  it  all  in  all,  I  make  no 
brags  about  my  Alfalfa  crop,  but  am  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  make  it  go. 

Justice  and  The  Robin. — The  following 
letter  has  been  hauded  me.  Mr.  Hollenbeck 
says  that  he  dares  us  to  print  It,  and  that 
our  ideas  of  the  word  “justice”  are  “only 
rudimentary”  : 

“That  degenerate  robin !  No  doubt  it 
would  be  a  revelation  to  those  It.  N.-Y.  writ¬ 
ers  who  have  so  very  courageously  offered  $1 
if  some  one  else  would  become  a  lawbreaker 
by  shooting  robins,  if  they  would  cage  a 
young  robin  where  the  parent  birds  can  feed 
it  a  few  days.  The  surplus  of  winged  and 
crawling  things  on  the  cage  bottom  would 
surprise  them.  But  pshaw!  What  of  that? 
The  robin  is  a  villain.  Time  was  when  vast 
forests  and  acres  of  berry  bushes  in  a  state 
of  natural  growth  gave  the  feathered  hosts 
ample  supplies.  Who  cleared  all  this  vast 
berry  patch  and  forced  the  birds  to  invade 
cultivated  fields  or  starve?  'The  robin!  Who 
invades  the  few  remaining  berry  fields  pro¬ 
vided  by  Nature  for  her  children,  invades 
with  wife,  children,  cousins  and  aunts,  yea, 
even  the  hired  man?  The  robin!  Who 
picks  not  only  for  to-day,  but  also  to  can? 
The  robin  !  Who  picks  to  sell  (hat  he  may 
put  another  dollar  In  the  bank  or  buy  a 
cigar,  or  a  schooner  of  beer?  The  robin! 
Who  mows  the  berry  bushes  out  of  the  fence 
row  and  turns  sheep  and  goats  on  the  hill 
pasture  to  kifl  all  the  berry  bushes?  The 
robin  !  Who  grows  cultivated  berries  to  put 
money  in  the  bank  to  rob  Naboth  of  his 
vineyard,  or  to  buy  Steel  Trust  stock,  or  to 
bet  on  the  ponies,  or  to  aid  get-rich-qulck 
people.  The  robin !  Who  crucified  his  Re¬ 
deemer?  The  robin!  Who  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  candidate  for  hell  and  making 
his  election  sure?  The  robin !  He  is  a 
hardened  monster  that  should  have  the  ship 
timber  pulled  out  of  his  eye  so  he  can  see  the 
bacterium  of  the  dollar  craze  in  the  eye  of 
man.  Let's  all  give  $1  apiece  to  the  lawless 
lawbreaker  who  kills  him.  So  shall  we  adorn 
our  women  with  wings  and  tails  of  the  dead, 
and  so  send  them  to  church  on  Easter  Day 
to  proclaim  that.  Christ,  the  Merciful,  has 
arisen  to  do  justice !”  E.  Hollenbeck. 

I  do  not  print  this  because  Mr.  Hollen¬ 
beck  dares  us  to  do  so.  I  think  we  would 
better  leave  the  “daring”  and  its  conse¬ 
quences  tolsinall  boys.  This  is  a  fair  sample 
of  a  class*r  of  letters  we  receive  now  and 
then.  When  they  come  I  always  wonder 
what  a  man  really  expects  to  gain  by  such 
language.  Are  there  any  large  number  of 
sensible  people  who  are  converted  or  strength¬ 
ened  in  their  views  by  such  denunciations? 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  “it  takes  all  sorts 
of  people  to  make  a  world,"  but  I  think 
Brother  Hollenbeck's  class  is  smaller  than 
he  imagines.  Very  likely  the  members  of 
that  class  will  say  that  they  make  up  in 
quality  what  they  lack  in  quantity!  I  should 
certainly  regret  to  have  my  children  or  any 
other  young  people  I  know  grow  up  to  think 
that  they  will  benefit  themselves  or  advance 
any  really  worthy  cause  by  violence  and 
abuse.  A  man  may  grow  sweet  or  bitter  by 
his  own  thinking — whether  he  is  surrounded 
by  poverty  or  all  t lie  comforts  of  wealth.  I 
can,  in  a  way,  sympathize  with  those  who 
have  such  intense  hatred  for  what  they  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  unjust,  for  in  my  hardest  strug¬ 
gles  I  have,  at  times,  felt  that  way  about 
many  of  the  conditions  of  society.  There  is, 
however,  so  much  of  good  in  the  world  and 
so  much  more  of  power  in  a  gentle,  hopeful 
life  than  in  one  filled  with  hatred  and  bitter¬ 
ness,  that  I  always  regret  to  see  a  man  or 
woman  thinking  only  of  the  hateful,  horrible 
things  that  live  in  the  shadows.  I  wonder 
if  Brother  Hollenbeck  really  thinks  that  his 
talk  will  ever  induce  a  fruit  grower  to  stop 
shooting  robins  or  prevent  a  woman  from 
wearing  hat  feathers!  If  he  knows  anything 
of  human  nature  he  must  see  that  such  talk 
will  have  the  opposite  effect.  He  relieves 
his  mind  but  burdens  the  situation.  The 
sensible  articles  by  Mrs.  Styer,  recently 
printed  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  are  far  more  effee 
tive.  The  sting  in  Mr.  Hollenbeck's  letter 
enters  his  own  argument  and  does  no  harm 
to  the  evil  which  he  wants  to  attack.  In 
fact,  if  a  person  wants  to  write  an  article 
that  will  carry  conviction  and  help  against 
wrong,  he  should  take  this  letter  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  not  to  do  it.  We  see  how  a 
man  with  a  good  command  of  language,  and 
what  many  people  consider  a  strong  case, 
has  put  so  much  poison  into  his  weapon  that 
even  those  who  would  like  to  agree  with  him 
will  not  use  it.  There  are  honest  people  in 
the  world  who  have  reason  to  regard  the 
robin  as  a  thief.  They  live  in  places  where 
the  bird  undoubtedly 
argument  against 


Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutter  or4 
Shredder  with  Wind  Elevator 

Docs  better  work  than  any 
other  KiiMitage  or  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ter  over  marie;  will  elevate  to 
any  desired  height  and  in  any  di¬ 
rection.  Kernels  of  corn  ground 
into  meal,  mixed  all  through  the 
silage.  Stalks  and  leaves  battered 
and  softened,  settle  quicker,  pack  closer. 
Silo  will  take  1-4  more  Sllnge.  Less  heating, 
fermentation,  and  souring.  Better  and  sweeter 
Hilaire.  Good  for  all  stock;  no  waste,  all  palatable  and 
well  digested.  Does  splendid  work  in  phreddlnj?  and. 
cutting:  dry  atalka.  Fully  gunruntced. 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Itox  09  Canton,  Ohio. 


CUTTERS 


The  TORNADO 


hay,  straw  or  sheaf  oats  aro  undoubtedly  the  best.  Cutting 
Cylinder  splits  as  well  as  cuts  the  largest  and  hardest  corn 
stalks,  with  or  without  the  ears,  all  at  one  and  the  sameoptr- 
ation,  and  without  any  additional  splitting  attachments. 

Our  BLOWERS  elevate  totopof  any  silo.  Moreensilage 
can  bo  putinto  a  given  space  when  cut  on  the  TuRNADO 
than  on  any  other  make.  Our  machines  must  be  seen  and  -  t. 

used  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Don’t  decide  to  buy  any  other  make  of  h  eod  or 
Ensilage  Cutter  until  you  have  received  our  late  catalogue,  sent  for  the 
asking  W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO..  Mfrs.,  Box  “  Y,”  Massillon  Ohio. 


for  cutting  ensilage,  dry 
corn  fodder  or  stover  or 


$5.00  A  Day  Saved  at  Silo  Filling  Time! 

How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  83%  per 

The  New  “OHIO”  J0iSbE^ 

(patent  applied  for)  is  improvement  over  old  style  hood, 
saves  men  in  the  silo.  The  man  at  tho  cutter  doos 
It  all.  Two  new  sizes  for  l'J04.  Nos.  14  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  19  “Ohio”  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 
fasterand  better  than  ever  beiore. Patented.  They 
have  deeperthroats,  largereutting  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  an  ordinary  silo  in  one  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  success  in  19031s  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  the  new  catalogue.  An“Ohlo”  Blow¬ 
er  will  save  you  the  85.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine.  We  continue  to  manufacture 
other  BizeB  and  styles  of  cutters  and  elevators  as  before. 

The  Silver  Rlfg.  Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 

50th  Year.  “Modern  Silage  Method©0  ten  cent*,  stamps  or  coin. 


You  Can  Save  From  830  to  850 

PATENTS  “KNODIG”  PENDING 

OITR  LATEST  PATTERN  PITLESS  SCALE. 

NO  PIT  TO  DIG.  8  INCHES  OVER  ALL.  STEEL  FRAME. 

This  Scale  is  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  CO.,  Dept.  Z,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


BY  BUYING 
OUR. 


Ensilage  &  Fodder  Gutters 

sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  have  no  agents— 
therefore  save  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  Every 
machine  fully  warranted,  and  trial  of  same  given 

THE  KENDRICK 

ii  the  STRONGEST  and  BEST  on  the  market. 
Manufactured  15  years  by 

THE  G.  J.  EMENY  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.Y„ 
tap  Send  postal  for  free  catalogue. 


"The  Smalley” 

Cutters  and  Blowers 

The  only  Cutter  and  Blower  containing  safety  feed  device, 
safety  belt  pulley  and  safety  balance  wheel.  Light  power 
required.  Will  elevate  into  any  silo.  Exceedingly  strong 
and  sold  on  their  meritatlow  prices.  Also  ensilage  car¬ 
riers,  silos,  horse  powers,  threshers,  hay  presses. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 
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RCHARD  PROFIT 


Wilders 

“Whirlwind’ 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

OR  SHREDDER 

Will  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties  on  THIS 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
that  1 1  will  run  with  1  ess  power 
and  do  faster  work,  prove 
more  convenient  to  use  and 
safer,  strongerand  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other  BLOWER 
SILO  FILLER  made.  Get 
our  proposition  and  printed- 
matter. 

WILDER-STRONG  1MPL.  CO., 

MONROE.  MICH. 

Box20 


depends  upon  working  all  the 
fruit  into  a  salable  product^ 
older  for  Instance.  If  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  prolit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  Clll|ss 

Hade  In  varying  sizes,  hand 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CD., 
31  C.rtlandi  31...  New  York. 


Investigate  the  •*  Monarch’* 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Results. 
Catalogue  free. 

MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Gortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


BALES 

,5  TdAV  HAT 


Our  catalogue  gives  valuable  pointers  about  Press  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation.  Our  37  years’  experience  make  the  Gem 
and  Victor  Presses  most  durable,  easily  operated  and  h  ast  ex- 
pensive.  Send  postal  for  book.  UEO.ERTKI.COM Qulucy2 BL 


SILOS 

Also  Cutters,  Blowers,  Carriers,  Horse  Powers,  Hay  Presses, 
Saw  Machines.  HARDER  MFC.  CO.,  Coble.klll,  N.  Y. 
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about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money -tne 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 
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robs  them, 
tlieir  statements 


It 

to 


is  no 
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mankind  in  general. 


H.  w.  c. 


American  Fruits  notes  the  following :  P. 
M.  Kiely  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  received  the  first 
consignment  of  peaches  of  the  season  May  4. 
They  came  from  Alabama  and  were  packed 
in  one-third  bushel  boxes.  The  lot  sold  for 
$4.50.  Mr.  Kiely  says  that  this  is  the  earli¬ 
est  consignment  of  peaches  received  since  he 
has  been  in  business,  a  period  of  more  than 
25  years. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue 

ROOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  St  1. 


HAY  PRESSES  ON  EASY  TERMS 


Upright  full  circle,  half  circle.  Simple  and  strong 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Bands 
hooked  before  opening  doors 
while  horse  is  operat- 
|>  lug  press.  Will  bale  8 
to  15  tons  per  day. 
Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices 


D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co., 
-  Cornell  Street, 

g  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Bpokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  ireo. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  C0., Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


NEW  CALEDONIAN  BEAN 
HARVESTER  AND  BUNCHER. 

Pays  for  It, 
self  with  two 
days’  use. 
Bumps  auto¬ 
matically, 
and  leaves 
the  BEANS 
FREE  from 
WEEDS, 
DIRT  and 
STONES. 

White  To-Day 
for  Catalog. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that:  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
Ihe  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  u's  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 
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don  school  treat.  The  Queen  inquired  sympathetically 
into  the  small  sufferer’s  sorrow,  whereupon  the  boy's 
mother  responded,  philosophically:  “Well,  your  ma¬ 
jesty,  a  body  can’t  eat  nine  buns,  five  sponge  cakes,  and 
two  jam  tarts  and  feel  just  the  same.”  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  wisdom  in  the  old  saw  that  declares  most  people 
dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth,  and  there  is  good 
sense,  as  well  as  good  morals,  in  remembering  that  in¬ 
temperance  in  eating  is  one  of  the  physical  sins  whose 
punishment  is  quite  certain,  though  it  may  seem  de¬ 
layed  for  a  time. 

* 

Our  friend  “Mapes,  the  hen  man,”  may  soon  appear 
in  a  new  act.  In  a  report  of  the  Wallkill  Grange  we 
find  the  following: 

There  Is  talk  of  some  experiments  in  which  Jesse  Bull  is 
to  take  half  of  one  or  more  fields,  and  superintend  the 
production  of  a  crop  of  hay,  using  stable  manure  at  $1 
per  load,  and  O.  W.  Mapes  is  to  take  the  other  half  of  the 
same  fields  and  see  what  can  be  done  with  commercial 
fertilizers.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  farmers  have  been 
reared  in  the  belief  that  dairying  is  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  will  be  of  intense  interest  not  only  to  members  of  the 
Grange,  but  to  the  entire  community. 

We  surely  hope  that  Mr.  Mapes  and  Mr.  Bull  will 
carry  their  experiment  through.  It  would  be  very  inter¬ 
esting  to  farmers  of  Orange  County  as  well  as  else¬ 
where.  That  is  the  way  to  conduct  practical  experi¬ 
ments,  provided  they  are  carried  on  with  exact  accounts 
and  within  business-like  limits. 

* 


is  greatly  inferior  to  that  formerly  employed.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  this — if  any  proof  beyond 
the  actual  appearance  of  the  fences  should  be  needed. 
It  is  also  quite  evident  that  since  the  manufacture  of 
wire  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  trust  the  quality  of  the 
wire  has  steadily  declined.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  while  the  wire  trust  has  held  prices  up  to 
an  extortionate  figure  they  have  actually  given  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  poorer  quality — stealing  even  the  pittance  saved  by 
inferior  work  in  galvanizing.  We  shall  give  the  facts 
as  we  have  found  them,  and  see  if  American  farmers 
cannot  prevent  this  outrage. 

* 

Some  curious  things  have  been  brought  out  by  our 
clipping  contest.  In  several  cases  clippings  made  direct 
from  The  R.  N.-Y.  have  been  sent  for  the  prize.  “Plate 
matter”  made  up  from  our  columns  has  also  been  en¬ 
tered.  Some  readers  may  not  know  that  tliere  are  firms 
in  this  city  which  make  a  business  of  supplying  a  “Farm 
Department”  for  local  papers.  Clippings  are  made  from 
the  farm  papers,  and  are  put  in  type;  so  that  all  the 
local  printer  has  to  do  is  to  put  the  matter  on  his  press 
and  print  it.  1  he  selections  are  usually  made  by  people 
who  never  saw  a  farm.  They  usually  take  what  seems 
to  them  most  reasonable,  and  readers  would  be  amused 
to  see  how  many  of  such  articles  taken  originally  from 
The  R.  N.-Y.  are  sent  to  us  for  a  prize.  Another  lot 
of  prize  clippings  shows  a  worse  fault.  It  seems  that 
quite  a  good  many  editors  take  an  article  which  seems 
appropriate,  write  it  over,  or  add  a  few  trimmings  and 
print  it  as  original.  This  contest  gives  us  a  chance 
to  see  how  much  of  our  own  copy  serves  in  this  way. 
Dozens  of  institute  speakers  make  great  use  of  the 
jokes  printed  in  our  humorous  column.  We  hear  these 
jokes  made  over  and  prefaced  by  “when  I  was  a  boy,” 
etc.  We  have  long  since  given  up  feeling  bad  about 
these  things,  for  it  is  impossible  to  head  the  practice 
off.  It  is  better  to  accept  such  petty  stealings  as  a  com¬ 
pliment,  and  consider  that  no  one  would  attempt  to 
father  an  idea  if  he  did  not  think  highly  of  it! 

* 

Neither  of  the  great  political  parties  had  anything 
definite  to  say  about  a  parcels  post.  One  party  seems 
to  be  afraid  of  giving  large  powers  to  the  National 
Government,  while  the  other  hesitates  about  taking 
large  powers  away  from  large  corporations!  In  one 
way  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  political  parties  do  not 
take  sides  on  this  question.  It  thus  comes  out  of  poli¬ 
tics,  and  we  as  farmers  can  all  unite  in  demanding  it. 
We  are  learning  how  to  do  things  all  the  time.  Here 
we  have  a  light  from  Pennsylvania : 

The  reason  why  free  rural  delivery  was  so  slow  about 
coming  was  because  every  village  postmaster  opposed  it. 
Ills  office  was  in  a  store,  and  his  customers  were  those 
principally  who  had  to  come  there  for  their  mail.  These 
postmasters  have  political  patronage  at  their  back,  and 
the  Congressional  representatives  from  their  districts  are 
generally  in  mortal  fear  of  the  postmaster.  They  rule  the 
district  “boss,”  and  he  manipulates  the  representative,  who 
is  generally  some  little  fellow  (t.ie  smaller  the  better  for 
their  purpose)  who  has  little  to  do  at  the  Capitol  but 
gather  crumbs  for  hungry  constituents.  We  have  had  the 
experience  to  go  through,  and  won  after  a  long  fight,  but 
our  Congressman  proved  himself  a  smaller  man,  even,  than 
we  had  supposed  him  to  be,  and  that  was  useless. 

Why,  of  course — come  to  analyze  your  Congressman 
and  in's  power  and  you  will  find  that  it  all  breaks  up 
into  small  pieces.  You  arc  one  of  the  pieces — just  as 
large  and  strong  as  any  other.  The  thing  for  farmers 
to  do  is  to  shake  themselves  apart  and  thus  get  a  fair 
idea  of  what  political  power  is.  Then  get  together 
again  for  a  worthy  object.  Make  your  Congressman 
understand  that  he  must  support  the  parcels  post  bill  or 
step  down! 


BREVITIES . 

Tiie  corn  crop  is  gaining! 

Loose  stones  in  the  road — lame  horses. 

Fast  friends — poison  Ivy  and  stone  fences. 

Give  the  young  trees  a  chance  in  August. 

How  the  Crab  grass  enjoys  a  hot,  wet  July. 

The  farm  boy  should  be  the  buoy  of  agriculture. 

That  thrasher’s  ring  in  Indiana  seems  like  a  good  thing. 

New  York  City’s  egg  bill  for  one  year  is  figured  at 
$7,500,000. 

Mrs.  Howland’s  day  is  made  easier  because  she  has  a 
good  kitchen. 

IIay  making  in  hot  weather  is  not  a  business  to  make 
men  “look  pleasant." 

Tiie  problem  of  farm  labor  is  said  to  he  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  Philippines. 

A  blunder  !  A  blunder !  To  imagine  that  the  power 
of  the  storm’s  in  the  thunder. 

We  are  receiving  some  excellent  letters  about  the  chances 
for  a  city  man  on  a  small  country  place. 

“The  autos  have  come  to  stay,"  they  tell  us.  We  will 
make  them  stay  inside  their  speed  limit. 

Wiiat  about  that  nursery  patch  of  wild  parsnips,  carrots, 
etc.,  that  is  going  to  seed  beside  the  road? 

Farmers  who  formerly  bought  waste  molasses  from  the 
New  York  beet  sugar  factories  want  to  know  where  they 
can  get  it  now. 

Golden  Bantam  sweet  corn,  sown  April  23,  was  ready  to 
pick  July  10  this  year;  it  was  on  cold,  late  soil.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  this  little  corn  is  delicious. 


THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

Tiie  first  prize  this  week  goes  to  Delaware,  the  sec¬ 
ond  to  Illinois  and  the  third  to  Pennsylvania,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Horton,  Sussex  Co.,  Del. 

G.  A.  Holden,  McLean  Co.,  Ill. 

A.  B.  Walter,  Columbia  Co.,  Pa. 

We  still  offer  weekly  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 
for  the  best  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

When  we  said  two  weeks  ago  that  new  and  more 
modern  ideas  are  coming  into  agriculture  we  did  not  mean 
that  older  men  are  of  necessity  retiring.  The  most  forc¬ 
ible  presenting  of  the  new  ideas  is  made  by  men  of 
middle  age  or  older.  These  men  are  yet  tender  enough 
to  grow.  Experience  gives  them  hindsight,  but  they  see 
that  it  is  useful  only  when  in  line  with  foresight. 

* 

People  sometimes  ask  advice  about  starting  what  to 
them  is  a  new  business.  They  want  to  build  a  hot¬ 
house,  a  brooder  house,  a  barn  or  some  other  thing 
requiring  care  and  judgment.  We  always  give  the  best 
advice  we  can,  but,  in  addition,  insist  that  the  only  sure 
way  is  to  visit  some  place  where  such  things  are  done 
properly  and  actually  sre  how  they  are  done.  We 
recognize  the  difference  between  teaching  by  printed 
experience  and  by  actual  observation.  Both  methods 
are  useful,  and  both  should  be  employed  if  possible. 

* 

Each  year  the  question  of  compelling  farmers  to  take 
out  a  license  comes  up.  Some  of  the  points  about  the 
legal  right  of  a  community  of  license  or  tax  are  dis¬ 
cussed  on  page  577.  In  the  case  mentioned  we  do  not 
think  the  heavy  tax  will  stand  the  test  of  law.  A  sim¬ 
ple  statement  of  a  much  discussed  matter  is  that  when 
a  farmer  undertakes  to  sell  his  own  produce  in  a  town  ■ 
the  authorities  have  no  legal  right  to  make  him  pay  a 
license  fee.  Where  he  buys  from  others  and  sells  again 
he  becomes  a  hawker  or  peddler,  and  is  liable  to  such 
a  tax. 

=1= 

The  “beef  strike”  is  over.  An  arrangement  has  been 
made  which  for  the  time  at  least  settles  the  trouble  be¬ 
tween  the  packers  and  the  workmen.  We  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  packers  would  risk  a  long  strike.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  believe  that  the  present  monopoly  of  the 
meat  trade  has  treated  them  outrageously.  It  has  come 
to  the  point  where  the  average  meat  buyer  has  become 
desperate.  An  inch  more  and  there  will  be  such  an  outcry 
that  the  trust  will  be  obliged  to  put  its  trust  in  something 
stronger  than  the  moral  cowardice  of  those  who  ought 
to  stop  the  present  system. 

* 

The  stockyards  strike  is  giving  point  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  vegetarians.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
persons  of  sedentary  habits  eat  more  meat  than  they 
should,  especially  in  warm  weather,  and  numerous  ills 
result  from  this  cause.  The  vegetarian  movement  has 
spread  widely  of  late  years,  and  just  as  homeopathy  is 
credited  with  teaching  allopathy  to  lessen  its  doses,  so 
vegetarianism  is  teaching  meat-eaters  to  increase  their 
variety  of  vegetable  foods.  Many  growing  children 
would  be  far  healthier  in  Summer  if  their  meat  supply 
was  materially  lessened :  indeed,  after  viewing  the  food 
offered  to  some  children  we  are  reminded  of  the  small 
boy  whose  anguished  wails,  according  to  the  story,  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Queen  Alexandra  at  some  Lon¬ 


The  daily  papers  have  been  telling  pleasant  stories 
about  the  cotton-oil  crushing  business  at  the  South. 
It  was  stated  that  thousands  of  small  mills  have  been 
built  by  farmers — through  co-operation  so  as  to  get  out 
of  the  clutches  of  the  trust.  It  was  said  that  cotton 
farmers  used  the  profits  from  the  last  crop  to  build 
these  mills.  There  is  something  in  this  story,  as  is  seen 
from  the  following  note  from  a  reader  in  Georgia : 

For  a  number  of  years  past  the  building  of  co-operative 
cotton-oil  mills  has  been  going  on.  The  purpose  of  these 
farmers’  companies  seems  to  be  not  so  much  to  compete  for 
the  handling  of  the  general  supply  of  cotton  seed,  but  to 
secure  for  themselves  a  better  share  in  the  division  of  the 
side  products  of  the  seed,  the  meal  and  hulls.  Practically 
these  farmers’  mills  have  but  one,  or,  at  most,  two  com¬ 
mercial  products;  viz.,  the  crude  oil  and  the  “linters,"  the 
farmers  supplying  the  seed  taking  all  the  meal  and  hulls. 
By  this  plan  they  seek  to  render  themselves,  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure,  independent  of  the  oil  mill  trusts. 

We  do  not  understand  that  there  has  been  such  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  these  mills  during  the 
past  year,  but  the  plan  seems  a  good  one.  Anything 
that  will  enable  farmers,  North,  South,  East  or  West, 
to  co-operate  and  save  for  themselves  part  of  the 
tribute  they  now  pay  to  the  trusts  is  a  good  thing. 

* 

East  week  we  paid  our  respects  to  the  young  people 
who  are  afraid  or  ashamed  of  hard  work.  There  are 
enough  of  such  people  in  the  world,  but  they  are  in  the 
minority  still,  and  we  hope  society  will  keep  them  there. 
The  class  seems  larger  than  it  really  is,  for  such  people 
carry  the  evidences  of  their  folly  around  with  them, 
while  those  who  work  make  less  noise.  There  are  plenty 
of  strong  characters  left.  Here  is  the  true  story  ot 
one  family: 

A  farmer  died,  leaving  a  young  wife,  six  sons  and  two 
daughters;  a  farm  of  100  acres  of  good  land,  GO  acres 
cleared,  40  In  timber,  $300  in  bank;  no  debts.  Ills  last 
words  to  her  were  :  “If  you  only  could  manage  as  a  man  can  !" 
She  gave  the  $300  to  the  eldest  son,  saying,  “Go  to  college, 
earn  the  money  and  give  it  to  John."  In  this  way  all  the 
children  were  educated.  One  entered  the  ministry,  four  are 
doctors,  one  an  editor  of  a  city  paper,  one  daughter  the 
wife  of  a  good  doctor.  When  the  youngest  child  was  21 
all  were  educated.  She  bought  a  nice  home  in  town,  had 
$1,000  in  bank.  All  the  work  was  done  by  the  family. 

Thus  the  $300  cash  capital  was  handed  from  one  child 
to  another  until  all  had  been  educated.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  just  such  a  story  could  be  taken  from  the 
records  of  many  an  American  farm  family.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  education  earned  in  that  way  and  that 
which  some  young  people  take  off  a  silver  plate  is  the 
difference  between  wrought  and  cast  iron! 

* 

Go  about  the  country  and  look  at  the  wire  fences. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  farmers  and 
others  for  the  various  combinations  of  wire — coiled, 
riveted,  twisted  or  tied.  These  fences  were  put  up  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  be  permanent — they  cost 
enough  to  stand  for  a  generation.  Look  at  them  after 
a  few  years  of  service!  You  will  find  many  of  them 
rusted  out — so  badly  eaten  that  they  will  not  hold  large 
stock.  Others  have  actually  given  way,  the  wires  Bay¬ 
ing  rusted  until  they  broke.  All  through  the  Eastern 
States  are  wire  fences,  representing  large  outlays  in 
money,  which  are  actually  worthless  because  of  rust. 
Yet  they  were  made  of  “galvanized”  wire,  which  we 
are  told  cannot  rust !  Farmers  paid  the  full  price  for 
first-class  galvanized  wire  that  ought  to  last  a  lifetime. 
Yet  in  a  few  short  years  the  fence  is  ruined.  This  is 
a  serious  matter,  and  we  have  spent  much  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  an  investigation  of  it.  The  conclusion  we  are 
forced  to  is  that  the  galvanizing  on  the  wire  now  used 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — A  general  strike  of  men  engaged  in  the 
packing  houses  started  in  Chicago  July  12,  and  was  settled 
July  20.  Prices  of  dressed  meat  began  to  increase  at 
once.  Nearly  100,000  men  were  out  in  the  nine  cities  directly 
affected  by  the  strike,  and  industries  representing  over  $152,- 
000,000  of  capital  were  tied  up.  The  country  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  was  not  appreciably  affected  by  the  trou¬ 
ble,  and  the  South,  also,  was  well  able  to  take  care  of  its 
wants  through  local  abattoirs.  The  strikers  say  that  they 
went  out  to  prevent  a  reduction  in  their  pay,  while  the  oper¬ 
ators  declare  that  the  men  demanded  an  increase  and  had 
refused  an  offer  of  arbitration.  Rioting,  in  which  one  man 
was  shot,  another  stabbed,  and  four  negroes  clubbed  and  badly 
beaten,  occurred  in  the  stock  yards  at  Chicago  July  17. 

Twenty  persons  were  killed  and  about  25  injured 
July  13  in  a  collision  on  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois 
Railroad  at  Glenwood,  111.,  28'  miles  south  of  Chicago.  The 
collision  occurred  between  a  picnic  train  which  was  returning 
from  Momence,  Ill.,  and  a  freight  train,  into  the  rear  end  of 
which  the  excursion  train  dashed  at  high  speed. 

Contracts  made  by  incorporated  labor  unions  with  manufac¬ 
turers  prohibiting  the  employment  of  non-union  workingmen 
are  void,  according  to  a  decision  announced  by  Judge  Ludwig 
in  the  Circuit  Court  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  July  18.  It  is  the 
first  decision  upon  the  question  in  Wisconsin,  and  was  given 
in  the  suit  brought  by  the  Milwaukee  Custom  Tailors’  I  nion 
against  a  local  concern  which  made  an  agreement  with  the 
tailors  to  employ  only  union  workmen.  A  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  was  obtained,  but  this,  Judge  Ludwig  rules,  was  improp¬ 
erly  issued.  The  decision  goes  further  than  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  union  and  the  manufacturers,  holding  also  that 
contracts  requiring  the  employment  of  only  union  labor  are 
void.  The  court  says  it  is  class  discrimination.  .  .  . 

Fire  destroyed  all  of  the  surface  improvements  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Mine  at  Gladstone,  Col..  July  15.  The  loss  is  $125,000. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  grain  elevator,  Eighty-sev¬ 
enth  street  and  Ontario  avenue.  South  Chicago,  was  burned 
July  15.  A  quantity  of  grain  was  in  the  building  and  the 
loss  is  put  at  $850,000.  The  lire-  is  believed  to  have  been 
caused  by  an  explosion  of  dust  in  the  elevator.  The  elevator 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  railroad  yards,  and  the  railroad  com¬ 
pany's  loss  in'  rolling  stock  is  about  $35,000.  ...  A  jury 

has  awarded  to  the  Center  Star  Mining  Company  of  Ross- 
land.  It.  C.,  $12,500  damages  against  the  Western  Federation 
of  Miners,  Roseland  Miners’  Union  and  their  officers  for  ma¬ 
liciously  conspiring  to  molest  and  injure  the  plaintiff  and 
other  Itossland  mine  owners  during  the  strike  last  year,  if 
the  verdict  stands  the  test  of  an  appeal  to  t lie  higher  courts, 
it  is  felt  by  trade  unionists  that  the  right  to  strike  in  British 
Columbia  is  practically  forbidden.  The  case  will  be  appealed 
largely  because  the  jury  found  that  the  defendants  had  not 
conspired  to  induce  men  who  had  entered  into  contracts 
with  the  mining  company  to  break  such  contracts.  The 
miners’  union  owns  a  hall  in  Itossland  valued  at  about, 
$5,000.  Seizure  of  this  and  of  property  belonging  to  the 
individual  defendants  will  cause  much  trouble.  .  .  .  The 

powder  mills  of  the  Enterprise  Powder  Company  at  Grace- 
dale,  near  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  were  struck  by  lightning  July  18 
and  exploded.  The  dry  house  and  the  press  house,  contain¬ 
ing  000  kegs,  were  blown  up,  only  two  holes  in  the  ground 
remaining  to  show  where  they  once  stood.  The  other  mills 
were  damaged. 

ADMINISTRATION. — One  of  the  first  decisions  rendered 
by  Secretary  Metcalf  was  an  interpretation  of  the  law 
enacted  in  1891  forbidding  the  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  alien  polygamists.  Never  before  has  there  been  a 
decision  upon  the  question,  although  numerous  Mormon 
proselytes  from  Europe  have  come  in  every  year.  Recently 
the  immigration  authorities  at  New  York  decided  to  make  a 
test  case  by  detaining  an  English  woman  who  bad  embraced 
the  Mormon  faith.  She  acknowledged  her  belief  in  polyg¬ 
amy,  but  declared  that  personally  she  would  never  enter  upon 
a  plural  marriage.  This  was  considered  a  good  test  case 
and  the  question  was  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  Secretary  Metcalf  holds  that  the  law  is  not 
susceptible  of  an  interpretation  which  will  exclude  those  who 
merely  believe  in  polygamy'and  that  it  applies  only  to  those 
who  actually  practise  it.  The  law  merely  excludes  "polyg¬ 
amists,”  unlike  the  law  against  Anarchists,  which  applies 
not  only  to  those  who  practise  it,  but  even  those  who  believe 
in  its  principles.  Mormons,  therefore,  unless  they  have  ac¬ 
tually  contracted  plural  marriages,  cannot  be  denied  admis¬ 
sion  as  immigrants  because  of  their  beliefs. 

PANAMA. — In  carrying  out  its  plans  for  the  sanitation 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  tfie  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
will  shortly  advertise  for  bids  for  100,000  yards  of  wire 
netting  with  which  to  screen  the  various  buildings  along 
the  line  of  the  canal,  so  as  to  protect  the  officials  and  em¬ 
ployees  from  the  mosquitoes,  which  carry  yellow  and  ma¬ 
larial  fevet.  This  will  be  probably  the  largest  single  order 
of  wire  screening  ever  placed.  Experience  lias  shown  that 
ordinary  wire  screens  do  not  last  more  than  six  months 
in  'hat  moist  climate,  and  Gov.  Davis  of  the  Canal  Zone 
lias  recommended  the  use  of  galvanized  steel,  brass  or  copper 
wire,  which  will  be  much  more  durable.  The  work  of  sani¬ 
tation  now  going  on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gorgas  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  a  general  cleaning  up  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  but  a  systematic  anti-mosquito  crusade.  Ponds  and 
pools  of  standing  water  are  being  covered  with  kerosene, 
etc.  Work  has  also  begun  on  the  drainage  of  swamps  and 
like  mosquito  breeding  places  in  the  zone,  which  will  re¬ 
quire  something  like  a  year  to  complete.  So  far  there  have 
been  but  few  cases  of  yellow  fever,  and  but  one  American 
has  died  from  the  disease. 

PHILIPPINES. — A  cloudburst  over  the  hills  northeast  of 
Manila  caused  a  flood  which  has  destroyed  San  Juan  del 
Monte  July  12.  Two  hundred  lives  were  lost.  The  low- 
-  lying  districts  were  inundated.  The  homes  of  Americans 
and  foreigners  were  isolated.  Transportation  through  the 
streets  was  carried  on  in  boats  only.  Rain  fell  for  27  hours, 
totalling  seventeen  and  one-fil’th  inches.  This  is  unpre¬ 
cedented.  The  damage  to  property  is  estimated  at 
$2,000,000. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — Paul  Kruger.  President  of 
the  Transvaal  from  1883  to  1900.  died  at  Clarens,  Switzer¬ 
land.  July  14.  of  senile  pneumonia.  He  was  born  October  10, 
1825.  at  Colesburg,  Cape  Colony,  of  German  parents,  and  in 
1830  was  with  his  parents  in  the  great  "trek"  northward 
from  Cape  Colony  to  found  the  new  Dutch  Republic.  In 
the  same  vear  he' killed  Ills  first  lion.  lie  became  a  leader 
among  the  Boers  early  in  life,  and  at  the  age  of  17  was 
made  a  magistrate.  Taking  part  in  the  conflicts  among  the 
Boers  then  selves  he  became  noted  for  his  great  strength  and 
prowess.  in  1860  he  beaded  the  movement  against  Presi¬ 
dent  Sehoeman.  In  1803  he  was  chosen  commandant-general 
of  the  republic.  He  put  down  civil  strife  and  defeated  negro 
tribes.  As  vice-president  under  President  Burger’s  adminis¬ 
tration  Kruger  in  1877  led  fhe  protest  against  annexation 
to  Cape  Colony.  In  1880  he  was  chosen  vice-president  of 
the  reorganized  republic,  and  was  prominent  in  the  war  that 
followed,  in  which  the  Boers  won  back  their  independence 
under  a  British  suzerainty.  In  1883  Kruger  was  elected 
Presidenr  of  the  Transvaal  over  General  .Toubert,  being  re¬ 
elected  in  1888.  1893  and  1898.  Kruger  became  practically 
dictator,  so  great  was  bis  Influence  over  his  countrymen, 
and  stoutly  opposed  British  aggression.  In  1895.  when  the 
Jameson  raid  occurred,  Kruger  turned  over  Dr.  Jameson  to 
'the  British  for  punishment,  but  for  four  years  thereafter 
he  was  busy  preparing  for  war  with  Great  Britain,  and 
placed  the  Transvaal’  in  condition  for  defense.  In  1899  war 
was  deviated  against  Great  Britain.  On  June  5,  1900,  Pre¬ 
toria  fell,  and  Kruger  tied  to  Portuguese  territory,  and  on 
October  19’  sailed  for  Europe.  In  1901  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Holland.  On  July  21.  1901,  the  second  wife  of 
Kruger  died  in  Pretoria.  In  October.  1902.  he  published  a 
volume  of  memoirs  bitterly  assailing  Cecil  Rhodes  and  other 
Englishmen  of  South  Africa.  He  lived  at  Meutone,  France, 
until  just  before  his  death. 


PUBLIC  MARKETS  AND  LICENSE. 

Right  to  Regulate  Produce  Sales. 

Persons  in  Dunkirk  have  arranged  two  buildings  run¬ 
ning  from  one  street  to  the  other  for  the  purpose  of  rent¬ 
ing  stalls  to  anyone  wishing  them,  principal.}'  to  farmers 
for  selling  produce  and  meats,  and  have  applications  in 
for  the  stalls  for  notions,  dry  goods,  foreign  fruits,  restau¬ 
rant,  etc.  The  city  officials  seem  to  object  to  our  scheme, 
and  have  posted  a  resolution  putting  on  $1,500  license  a  year, 
a  copy  of  which  follows.  There  has  been  a  street  market 
for  three  or  four  years,  backing  up  to  a  curbstone  Winter 
and  Summer,  in  front  of  private  property,  of  which  the 
owners  of  the  buildings  own  the  largest  part ;  the  growers 
and  market  men  have  been  driven  from  one  place  to  the 
other  ever  since  it  started  on  account  of  property  owners 
objecting.  The  new  mayor  of  the  city  has  also  proposed, 
in  his  inaugural  speech,  that  the  market  ought  to  be  abol¬ 
ished,  he  being  a  grocer.  The  buildings  were  worked  on 
this  Spring,  and  were  almost  ready  when  the  resolution 
was  passed.  The  mayor  declares  he  will  not  let  us  have 
a  market,  for  which  purpose  the  prohibitive  resolution. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  an, arcade  of  the  buildings;  a 
walk  through  center  building  about  200  feet  long.  There 
seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  city  charter  prohibiting  it,  hence 
the  resolution  : 

By  Councilman  F.  1).  Matteson — 

Resolved,  That  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Dun¬ 
kirk  does  hereby  enact  the  following  ordinance: 

“That  any  person  or  persons  conducting,  maintaining 
or  operating  a  public  market  place  for  the  selling  or  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  of  any  produce,  merchandise  or  other  goods  in 
the  City  of  Dunkirk,  for  private  gain  or  benefit,  shall  be 
required  to  pay  a  license  of  $1,500  for  a  year  or  any 
part  of  a  year  to  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Dunkirk  for  such  privileges,  and  such  market  place  shall 
be  subject  to  all  city  regulations  heretofore  in  force,  and 
be  subject  to  Inspection  and  examination  by  the  Board  of 
Health. 

“This  ordinance  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its 
publication  for  two  weeks,  as  required  by  the  City  Charter; 
carried  by  all  voting  aye.”  J.  c.  t. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

The  Legislature  has  power  to  authorize  a  municipal 
corporation  to  regulate  the  sale  of  produce  within  its 
boundaries.  The  regulation  of  markets  has  always 
been  deemed  a  proper  subject  of  municipal  concern. 
The  power  comes  under  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  police  power,  which  the  Legislature  may  delegate  to 
the  municipalities,  and  the  exercise  of  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  public  good.  Under  it  municipal  ordi¬ 
nances,  where  their  charters  are  sufficiently  broad,  may 
prohibit  the  peddling  or  hawking  of  produce  and  meats 
within  the  public  streets  without  a  license;  may  limit  the 
hours  when  fruits,  garden  or  farm  produce  may  be  sold 
in  the  streets;  may  compel  hackmen,  cartmen,  etc.,  to 
take  out  a  license;  may  regulate  theaters,  livery  stables, 
butchers  and  various  other  forms  of  business,  and  may 
limit  the  localities  within  which  such  business  may  be 
conducted.  But  the  power  to  regulate  and  license  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  power  to  tax,  nor  can  the  munic¬ 
ipality  under  the  guise  of  regulating,  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibit,  as  has  been  frequently  attempted.  The  validity 
of  each  particular  ordinance  case  depends  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  power  granted  by  the  Legislature  in  its  charter 
to  the  municipality  passing  the  ordinances,  and  the  rea¬ 
sonableness  of  the  ordinance  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  grant. 

The  charter  of  the  city  of  Dunkirk  empowers  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  to  make  ordinances  to  regulate  slaughter 
houses  and  markets  for  the  sale  of  fresh  meat,  or  fish, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  to  prohibit  the  building  or 
using  of  the  same  except  at  such  place  as  the  Common 
Council  shall  designate.  This  provision  does  not  au¬ 
thorize  the  Common  Council  absolutely  to  prohibit  the 
establishment  of  markets  for  the  sale  of  fresh  meat, 
fish,  fruit  and  vegetables.  If  such  an  ordinance  were 
passed  it  would  be  void  as  in  restraint  of  trade.  Such 
markets,  within  the  city  limits,  may  be  regulated,  and 
may  be  confined  to  certain  localities,  but  they  may  not 
be  prohibited.  The  power  conferred  by  the  charter  is 
“to  regulate;”  not  to  prohibit  and  destroy.  Nor  does 
this  provision  in  terms  confer  power  upon  the  Common 
Council  to  compel  persons  conducting  markets  to  take 
out  a  license,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  power 
to  regulate  carries  with  it  power  to  license.  The  two 
things,  it  has  been  held,  are  not  the  same.  But  even  if 
the  power  had  been  granted  to  the  Common  Council  to 
license,  the  license  fee  demanded  could  not  be  unjust  or 
oppressive  in  amount,  nor  placed  at  such  a  figure  as  to 
be  prohibitive.  The  rules  and  regulations  established 
must  be  reasonable  and  designed  only  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Council 
by  the  Legislature.  If  the  license  fee  exacted  in  this 
case  is  so  large  as  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
market,  or  to  cripple  and  oppress  it  with  a. heavy  and 
unjust  burden,  as  compared  with  other  business,  then 
the  ordinance  is  unreasonable,  is  not  designed  for  the 
common  benefit,  nor  within  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Council.,  and  would  be  held  to  be  void,  for  that 
reason,,  and  because  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  right  to 
sell  produce  and  merchandise  and  establish  markets  for 
that  purpose  in  the  city  of  Dunkirk  does  not  depend 
upon  the  will  of  the  Common  Council.  That  right  is 
inherent  to  every  individual  that  chooses  to  exercise  it. 
'fhe  Legislature  has  given  power  to  the  Common  Coun¬ 
cil  to  regulate  such  markets,  but  that  power  must  be 
exercised  within  reasonable  limits,  and  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  regulating  the  business  for  the  public  benefit. 
The  moment  the  regulation  goes  beyond  the  necessities 
of  the  occasion  it  becomes  an  unauthorized  interference 
with  private  business  and  unlawful. 

The  ordinance  in  question,  exacting  a  license  fee  ot 
$1,500  a  year,  from  any  person  operating  a  market  seems 
to  fall  within  the  latter  class.  The  reason  is  that  its 
effect  will  be  not  to  regulate  public  markets,  but  to  pro¬ 
hibit  them.  Even  if  the  power  to  license  is  conferred 
by  the  city  charter,  the  fee  established  for  the  issuance 
of  a  license  must  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits.  It 
may  be  made  large  enough  reasonably  to  compensate  the 


city  for  the  trouble  in  issuing  it,  and  looking  after  the 
enforcement  of  its  regulations,  but  nothing  more.  In 
this  case  it  would,  according  to  the  statement  of  facts, 
seem  to  have  passed  all  reasonable  limits. 


CROP  NOTES. 

Crops  never  were  better  here  than  now.  Apples  are  fine; 
potatoes,  hay,  wheat  and  grain  crops  generally  the  same. 
The  young  apple  trees  are  all  coming  nicely;  peaches  pretty 
well  used  up.  There  is  a  crop  of  Timothy  on  the  peach 
orchard  that  will  make  close  to  three  tons  per  acre,  so  I 
shall  not  lose  use  of  land.  grant  g.  hitchings. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  hay  crop  in  Michigan  seems  to  be  of  somewhat  irreg¬ 
ular  quality,  and  as  the  farmers  are  now  right  in  the  midst 
of  haying,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  tell  how  the  crop  will 
turn  out.  From  such  information  as  we  have  been  able 
to  secure  so  far.  the  crop  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State 
seems  to  be  lighter  than  it  was  last  season,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that  the  old  meadows  in  particular  are  showing 
up  poorly.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State'  conditions  seem 
to  be  more  favorable,  and  if  we  have  10  days  of  good 
weather  a  very  fair  crop  will  be  harvested. 

Detroit,  Mich.  FERKtN  BROTHERS  COMPANY. 


FARMERS  LOSE  MILK  MONEY. 

The  Utica.  N.  Y.,  Observer  prints  the  following  letter 
from  Cassville,  N.  Y. : 

“Nearly  two  years  ago  the  patrons  of  the  Newark  Milk 
and  Cream  Co.  became  dissatisfied  with  the  price  of  milk,  as 
the  company  refused  to  pay  them  the  same  price  as  other 
companies  were  allowing  their  patrons.  Meetings  were  held, 
but  the  farmers  and  the  company  could  reach  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  agreement.  In  the  Spring  of  1903  the  farmers  banded 
together  and  erected  a  building  of  their  own  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  feat  distant  from  the  Newark  station,  contemplating 
the  control  of  their  milk  in  New  York  City.  At  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the.  new  station,  the  stockholders  attempted  to  con¬ 
trol  the  sale  in  New  York,  but  their  efforts  were  handi¬ 
capped,  as  the  I).  L.  &  \V.  railroad  refused  to  stop  their 
trains  for  t lie  milk.  The  railroad  has  a  contract  with 
New  York  companies  prohibiting  them  from  stopping  for 
milk  at  stations  not  under  the  control  of  these  companies. 
As  a  consequence  the  station  was  leased  to  t lie  Tuxedo  Milk 
Company  ot  New  York,  the  same  company  having  at  the  time 
18  stations  in  operation.  Affairs  ran  smoothly  until  the 
latter  part  of  last  May.  when  the  payment  for  the  milk 
failed  to  ceme.  A  meeting  of  the  stockholders  was  held, 
and  they  appointed  two  men  from  their  own  number  to  visit 
New  York  and  investigate  the  financial  status  of  the  firm. 

“The  two  men  appointed  went  to  New  York.  They  were 
treated  royally  by  the  firm  of  the  Tuxedo  Milk  and  Cream 
Co.,  being’  entertained  at  baseball  games,  drives  about  the 
city,  dinners  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  trip  to  Coney  Island. 
They  were  told  that  it  was  true  that  the  company  was  in 
hard  shape  financially,  but  for  them  to  go  back  to  the 
country  and  report  that  the  firm  in  a  short  time  would  be 
all  right.  The  delegates  returned  and  reported  accordingly, 
and  related  with  smiling  countenances  the  Incidents  of 
their  trip  to  the  metropolis.  Not.  more  than  15  days  after 
the  return  of  the  embassy  the  Tuxedo  Milk  Co.  made  an  as¬ 
signment  and  the  loss  of  the  farmers  amounts  to  $10,000. 
The  station  owned  by  the  farmers  leased  to  the  Tuxedo 
Milk  Co.  is  idle  and  the  farmers  are  compelled  to  carry  their 
milk  to  the  Newark  station  and  accept  the  prices  paid  there. 
There  is  not  a  finer  building  for  the  purpose  nor  a  better 
equipment  in  Oneida  County.  The  milk  situation  is  being 
agitated  everywhere,  and  Ibis  experience  of  the  local  far¬ 
mers  has  not  alone  injured  this  immediate  community,  but 
it  is  an  injury  to  the  farmers  of  every  locality,  who  are 
endeavoring  to’  secure  just  prices  for  their  produce.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  companies  of 
New  York  City,  as  they  will  think  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  all 
farmers  in  refusing  to  accept  prices  which  they  see  fit  to 
make.”  _ _ 


POTATO  NOTES.— I  find  the  acreage  equal  to  and  per¬ 
haps  a  small  percentage  more  than  Iasi  year,  and  the 
stand  and  condition  of  growth  at  this  date  also  somewhat 
better.  I  also  note  more  interest  and  care  given,  more 
fertilizers  used  on  the  potato  crop  than  usual,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  will  be  more  spraying  done  than  ever 
before  on  the  crop,  which  at  least  will  be  but  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  potato  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  planting 
was  fully  as  late  as  last  year,  and  instead  of  a  drought  we 
have  had  continual  rains:  soil  unsuited  to  cultivation  much 
of  the  time,  and  another  important  factor  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  is  the  quality  of  the  seed  planted.  A  large  part  of 
the  1904  crop  was  planted  with  small  potatoes  of  low  vital¬ 
ity.  thus  engendering  disease  with  excesses  of  heat  and 
moisture.  However.  I  have  no  predictions  to  make.  I 
believe  about  crop  reporting  much  the  same  as  the  old 
darkey  did  about  dead  sure  things  when  he  said  :  “They  are 
carried  by  all  voting  aye.” 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WESTERN  BEEF  CATTLE.  This  locality,  near  Kansas 
City,  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  growing  fruit  aud  veg¬ 
etables.  The  cattlemen  generally  complain  of  low  prices: 
say  they  have  not  been  aide  to  meet  expenses  for  the  past 
year.  The  cause  of  the  high  price  of  beef  and  the  low 
‘price  of  cattle  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  packing  combine. 
No  doubt  this  is  true,  and  no  doubt  the  people  will  continue 
to  he  pinched  till  they  learn  that  they  have  some  rights  that 
the  corporations  are  bound  to  respect.  If  i  might  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  express  an  opinion  I  would  say  that  the  cure  for 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  ills  that  afflict  us,  is  Govern¬ 
ment  ownership  of  railroads,  telegraphs  and  all  other  public 
utilities.  There  could  be  no  packing  combine  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  telegraphs  were  operated  for  all  the  people  alike. 
It  :s  folly  to  make  laws  to  regulate  railroads  so  long  as  the 
railroads’ are  in  the  hands  of  the  people  against  whom  the 
laws  are  directed.  The  fruit  prospect  is  bad;  no  apples, 
few  peaches,  and  plums  and  berries  spoiling  on  account  of 
too  much  rain.  w.  D.  c. 

Edwardsville,  Kan. _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Bean  growers  will  do  well  to  look  into  the  merits  of  the 
Caledonia  bean  harvester  and  buncher  before  the  time  for 
bean  harvesting  arrives.  The  manufacturer  claims  that  it 
will  pav  for  Itself  with  two  days'  use.  Write  for  catalogue 
and  full  information  to  Caledonia  Bean  Harvester  Works, 
Caledonia,  N.  Y. 

For  the  farmer  who  is  contemplating  buying  a  feed  and 
ensilage  cutter,  there's  an  endless  number  of  good  sound 
reasons  why  he  should  learn  all  about  the  Blizzard  Feed 
and  Ensilage  Cutter  or  Shredder  with  Wind  Elevator.  This 
colter  is  manufactured  by  the  Joseph  Dick  Agricultural 
Works,  Box  69,  Canton.  Ohio,  and  they  make  the  claim  that 
it  will,  without  exception,  do  "better  work  than  any  other 
ensilage  or  fodder  cutter  ever  made.”  The  manufacturers 
extend  an  invitation  to  farmers  everywhere  to  write  for 
their  free  catalogue.  This  booklet  tells  the  story. 

The  Invention  of  Frazer’s  Axle  Grease  gave  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  save  the  wearing  of  axles  and  boxes,  and.  at 
the  same  time,  used  a  lubricant  that  caused  vehicles  to  run 
smoothly  and  easily.  The  man  who  uses  oil  or  lard  is  prac¬ 
ticing  false  economy.  There  is  nothing  in  use  that  is  as  good 
as  Frazer's  Axle  Grease.  It  has  body  enough  to  stand  the 
wear  of  heavy  loads  and  works  without  friction.  It  is  not 
the  lowest  priced  of  all  axle  greases,  but  it  lasts  so  much 
longer  that  it  costs  less,  to  keep  a  wagon  greased  with 
Frazer's  than  with  any  of  the  lower  priced  imitations. 

Foremost  among  the  makers  of  ensilage  and  fodder  ma¬ 
chinery  is  the  old  and  reliable  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Mani¬ 
towoc.’ Wis.  This  firm  has  been  making  high  grade  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  for  manv  years  and  their  reputation  is  almost  world 
wide.  ’  Their  forty-seventh  annual  catalogue  has  just  been 
issued  and  contains  complete  and  interesting  information 
about  their  line  of  ensilage  and  fodder  cutters,  silo  car¬ 
riers  and  blowers,  corn  shellers,  roots  and  vegetable  cutters, 
feed  mills,  wood  saws  and  splitters,  and  their  famous  Cham¬ 
pion  plows.  All  interested  in  farm  powers  may  secure  a 
copy  of  this  valuable  booklet  by  simply  writing  the  makers. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

SONG  OF  THE  WESTERN  MEN. 

A  good  sword  and  a  trusty  hand  ! 

A  merry  heart  and  a  true! 

King  James's  men  shall  understand 
What  Cornish  lads  can  do  ! 

And  have  they  fixed  the  where  and  when? 

And  shall  Trelawney  die? 

Here's  twenty  thousand  Cornish  men 
Will  know  tne  reason  wny ! 

Out  spake  their  Captain  brave  and  hold  : 

A  merry  wight  was  he : 

If  London  Tower  were  Michael’s  hold, 

We’d  set  Trelawney  free ! 

We'll  cross  the  Tamar,  land  to  land : 

The  Severn  is  no  stay  ; 

With  “one  and  all”  and  hand  in  hand  ; 

And  who  shall  bid  us  nay? 

And  when  we  come  to  London  wall 
A  pleasant  sight  to  view, 

Come  forth  !  Come  forth  !  Ye  cowards  all ; 

Here's  men  aS  good  as  you. 

Trelawney  lie's  in  keep  and  hold ; 

Trelawney  he  may  die ; 

But  here’s  twenty  thousand  Cornish  bold 
Will  know  the  reason  why. 

— Rev.  R.  S.  Hawker,  Rector  of  Morwenstow. 

* 

When  onions,  fish,  or  other  highly-fla¬ 
vored  food  is  cooked  in  the  frying  pan  it 
is  likely  to  convey  the  savor  to  anything 


The  foundations  are  made  like  the  crino¬ 
line  and  featherbone  stock  foundations; 
a  number  of  styles  are  seen,  suited  to  all 
sorts  of  figures.  Silk,  ribbon,  or  dress 
material  is  readily  draped  over  such  a  gir¬ 
dle,  which  may  be  finished  in  any  wav 
desired. 

* 

The  handsomest  canned  raspberries  we 
have  seen  this  season  consisted  of  Golden 
Queen  and  Cuthbert  mixed,  one-fourth  of 
the  red  fruit  and  three-fourths  of  the  yel¬ 
low.  The  syrup  was  a  vivid  ruby  red,  the 
light  berries  showing  up  handsomely  in 
it.  Golden  Queen  is  a  seedling  of  Cuth¬ 
bert,  with  all  its  good  qualities,  and  though 
its  color  renders  it  undesirable  for  mar¬ 
ket,  we  find  it  an  excellent  berry  for  home 
use.  We  like  the  yellow  color,  and  think  it 
of  superior  quality. 

* 

Duck  and  linen  hats  are  to  be  a  feature 
of  outing  wear ;  they  are  much  more  orna¬ 
mental  than  last  year.  The  material  is  ap¬ 
plied  over  a  wire  foundation,  and  bound 
around  the  edge,  the  shapes  following  all 
prevailing  models.  Plain  white  duck,  un¬ 
trimmed,  or  with  a  white  cord  knotted 


Feed  or  nurse  it  at  regular  intervals, 
not  more  than  once  in  three  hours  after 
it  is  6  weeks  old. 

Don't  feed  it  simply  because  it  cries. 
Decrease  the  amount  of  milk  on  very  hot 
days.  Too  much  food  and  too  frequent 
feeding  are  among  the  commonest  causes 
of  sickness. 

Bathe  it  daily.  The  glands  of  the  skin 
carry  off  nearly  as  much  poisonous  matter 
as  the  bowels.  They  both  must  he  kept 
open  in  hot  weather.  Dry  the  skin  well 
after  bathing. 

Air  it.  Out-of-door  air  is  necessary. 
Keep  the  head  shaded  from  the  direct  sun¬ 
light.  In  hot  weather  take  the  baby  out 
early  in  the  morning,  before  9  o’clock, 
when  it  is  cool.  Again  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  early  evening,  but  not  late  at 
night. 

Give  no  solid  food  to  a  baby  less  than 
1  year  old.  For  the  first  year  of  life  food 
should  be  all  milk.  For  the  second  year 
chiefly  milk. 

When  the  baby  has  diarrhoea,  stop  all 
food  and  give  only  barley  water  until  the 
doctor  comes. _ 

An  Ancient  Yew  Tree. 

The  first  evergreen  we  can  recollect  was 
an  old  yew  tree,  laden  with  rosy  fruit, 
which  grew  by  the  balustrade  of  a  stone 
stairway,  leading  to  a  moat-encircled 
tower.  We  remember  the  warning  against 


following  it.  To  remove  the  flavor,  aftei 
washing  the  vessel  put  a  little  vinegar  in 
it,  and  put  on  the  stove,  permitting  the 
vinegar  to  heat,  then  wash  out,  and  there 
will  be  no  further  reminiscence  of  the 

highly-flavored  food. 

* 

When  the  Red  Astrachans  are  fit  to 
use,  trjr  this  simple  dessert :  Pare  apples 
and  remove  the  core,  then  put  in  granite 
kettle  and  boil  until  thoroughly  cooked. 
Remove  the  apples  and  continue  to  boil 
the  water,  adding  sugar  until  a  pink  jelly 
is  formed.  Place  the  apple  in  a  tall  glass 
and  pour  the  apple  jelly  around  it.  Place 

a  spoonful  of  whipped  cream  on  top. 

* 

When  Baby  Alice  first  saw  a  cow  with 
a  bell  around  its  neck,  says  the  Little 
Chronicle,  she  thought  it  so  funny  that 
nothing  could  induce  her  to  leave  the  spot 
She  stood  watching  the  cow  until  it  slow¬ 
ly  walked  away.  Then,  when  the  bell  began 
to  ring,  she  turned  delightedly  to  het 
mother,  exclaiming:  “0  mamma,  does  the 
cow  ring  the  bell  when  she  wants  the  calt 
to  come  to  supper?” 

* 

With  the  coming  of  the  high  girdle  a 
demand  was  created  for  belt  foundations, 
as  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  inexperi¬ 
enced  to  put  the  bones  in  a  belt  just  right. 


AN  ANCIENT  YEW  TREE.  Fig.  253. 

about  the  crown,  cost  98  cents ;  with  a 
plain  band  of  black  velvet  $1.19.  Wide- 
crowned  sailors,  with  band  of  black,  blue 
or  emerald  velvet  and  wide  flat  bow  cost 
$1.98,  and  are  extremely  pretty.  Very  sim¬ 
ple  round  hats  of  brown  grass  linen, 
trimmed  with  bands  and  pompons  are 
$3.50  to  $5.50.  These  are  as  serviceable 
as  a  straw  hat,  very  light  and  cool,  and 
very  becoming.  Soft  felt  hats  for  outing 
wear  have  also  made  their  appearance; 
they  are  shown  in  all  the  pale  shades, 
white,  cream,  champagne',  fawn,  dove  and 
French  gray,  costing  from  $2.25  to  $5.50. 
They  are  very  light,  and  always  in  favor 
for  mountain  wear. 

* 

The  following  instructions  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer  care  of  the  baby,  sent  out  by  the  New 
Y’ork  City  Board  of  Health,  are  needed  by 
many  women  in  every  community.  This  is 
the  season  when  infant  mortality  is  al¬ 
ways  highest : 

Nurse  it.  Nothing  equals  mother’s  milk 
for  a  baby  food.  If  you  cannot  nurse  the 
baby,  use  fresh  milk,  which,  in  hot 
weather  has  been  boiled  and  prepared  ac¬ 
cording  to  directions.  Nurse  the  baby 
part  of  the  time  if  you  cannot  nurse  it  all 
the  time. 

Do  not  give  it  condensed  milk,  or  any 
prepared  baby’s  food. 


those  beautiful  berries,  for  children  some¬ 
times  eat  them  with  fatal  results,  while 
clippings  of  the  dark  foliage  are  poison¬ 
ous  to  horses  and  cattle.  The  tree  of  oui 
recollection  was  a  mere  baby  compared 
with  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  253,  though 
perhaps  a  century  old ;  it  is  probable  that 
the  tree  illustrated  has  seen  five  cen¬ 
turies  or  more,  though  we  have  no  data 
concerning  it.  Yews  live  to  a  great  age,  and 
within  recent  years  specimens  have  ex¬ 
isted  in  Great  Britain  with  a  tolerably  clear 
title  to  a  record  of  a  thousand  years.  These 
trees  are  much  favored  in  Great  Britain 
for  what  is  called  topiary  gardening,  their 
dense  foliage  being  clipped  into  many  fan¬ 
tastic  forms ;  columns,  pillars,  balustrades, 
peacocks,  horses,  ships,  etc.  Such  clipped 
yews  have  been  a  feature  of  some  old  Eng¬ 
lish  gardens  since  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  though  modern  taste  approves  a 
more  natural  style  they  are  still  retained 
for  old  associations’  sake.  There  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  Elizabethan  garden,  in¬ 
cluding  many  ancient  yew  trees,  at  Had- 
don  Hall,  familiar  to  many  Americans 
through  the  recent  popular  novel,  “Dor¬ 
othy  Vernon  of  Haddon  Hall.” 

Such  as  are  thy  thoughts,  such  also 
will  be  the  character  of  thy  mind;  for  the 
soul  is  dyed  by  the  thoughts. — Marcus 
Aurelius. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

The  smell  of  the  newly  mown  hay  made 
me  feel  lonely  thinking  of  the  happier  past, 
for  there  are  many  changes  since  Father 
left  us.  He  was  always  satisfied  with  his 
little  girl,  and  the  years  were  full  of  duties 
that  were  pleasures.  As  time  passes  on 
we  look  backwards,  and  the  years  that  are 
gone  gain  value  seen  by  our  clearer  vision. 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  the  old  home  poet, 
touched  a  chord  that  vibrates  in  the  hearts 
of  many  when  he  wrote : 

Never  any  censure  there, 

Only  honest  praise ; 

And  all  things  were  pleasant 
In  the  old  days. 

After  the  haying  is  over  the  fields  al¬ 
ways  look  so  clean  around  the  house,  and 
I  promised  the  boys  we  would  go  up  to 
Little  Mountain  for  blueberries.  It  is  a 
treat  they  always  expect  during  vacation 
to  go  off  for  a  whole  day  with  me,  and 
tnough  I  find  it  tiring,  and  the  lunch  bas¬ 
ket  falls  to  my  share  to  carry,  yet  I  like 
to  indulge  them.  But  the  morning  we 
had  set  to  go  I  heard  a  “thud,  thud”  in 
the  yard,  and  found  Grant  had  little 
Cleveland  down  and  was  pounding 
him.  “Take  a  man  of  your  own  size,”  1 
said  shaking  him  off.  “Let  me  alone,”  he 
said,  fiercely,  and  then  Sherman  held  up  a 
big  branch  of  apples  nearly  ripe  that  was 
almost  the  half  of  Grant’s  tree,  and  I  had 
both  regret  and  sympathy  for  the  angry 
boy,  for  the  tree  was  his  own,  and  I  had 
planted  it. 

When  the  children  were  born  I  asked 
Brother  for  a  bit  of  ground  near  the  back¬ 
door,  that  was  overrun  with  weeds,  and 
spaded  up  a  square  of  it,  calling  it  the 
baby’s  garden.  In  it  I  planted  an  apple 
tree  of  the  earliest  variety,  and  kept  it 
clean  with  a  crop  of  beans.  By  the  follow¬ 
ing  season  it  was  ready  for  flowers,  and 
I  sowed  pansy  seed  that  grew  and  flour¬ 
ished  till  the  little  one’  noticed  them,  and 
as  he  grew  older  the  garden  was  extended 
till  it  became  quite  ornamental,  while  the 
two  younger  boys  could  not  be  left  out, 
and  1  had  to  dig  and  plant  for  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  garden  and  a  tree.  Grant  is  of  an  in¬ 
vestigating  turn,  and  he  was  always  dig¬ 
ging  around  to  look  at  the  roots  of  things. 
He  had  an  eye  for  mechanics,  and  was 
forever  in  mischief  with  his  childish  ex¬ 
periments,  so  that  Auntie  had  to  help  him 
cut  very  often,  and  shield  him  from  those 
who  did  not  understand  him.  His  apple 
tree  had  grown  well,  and  he  was  always 
ready  to  share  with  the  rest  his  early 
fruit,  for  the  other  boys  had  later  apples 
that  came  when  his  were  done.  But  Cleve¬ 
land  had  been  swinging  on  a  laden  branch, 
and  it  had  given  way,  making  a  rough 
gash  in  the  side  of  the  tree,  and  spoiling 
its  symmetry  and  beauty.  I  smoothed  the 
edges  with  a  pruning  knife,  and  covered 
the  place  with  melted  wax  at  once. 

“I  didn’t  mean  to  do  it,  Auntie,”  my 
little  nephew  kept  saying,  but  Grant 
scowled  at  him,  and  we  did  not  go  for 
blueberries  that  day.  I  told  the  children 
it  was  no  use  to  try  to  go  anywhere  to¬ 
gether  unless  they  fel  friendly  towards 
each  other  and  could  forgive,  even  to  sev¬ 
enty  time  seven.  ‘'Well/’  said  Cleveland, 
in  a  conciliatory  tone,  “this  is  the  first 
time,  and  I  didn’t  mean  to  do  it.” 

After  the  children  were  in  bed  and 
Brother  and  his  wife  had  gone  to  spend 
the  evening  with  a  neighbor,  I  sat  a  long 
while  mending  a  rent  in  one  of  the  jackets, 
and  some  holes  in  the  shirts,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  of  some  use  after  all. 
Minty  says :  “It’s  so  nice  to  be  able  to 
leave  the  house,  for  Charity  doesn’t  care 
to  go  out,”  and  she  forgets  that  she  is 
talking  of  my  home,  and  that  it  is  my 
house  to  which  her  coming  has  caused  me 
to  take  second  place.  Of  all  things  the 
hardest  to  live  through  is  to  be  supplanted, 
to  have  the  things  you  have  worked  for 
all  your  life  taken  from  you  by  the  changes 
that  come  in  families,  and  to  be  made  to 
feel  that  what  was  yours  is  yours  no 
longer.  Sometimes  I  feel  sorry  that  I  did 
not  go  away  when  Father  left  us,  never  to 
see  the  old  place  again,  but  when  the 
children  come  to  me  for  help,  and  seem  to 
consider  Auntie  indispensable,  I  feel  con¬ 
tented.  Now  and  then  Minty  is  jealous; 
she  does  not  like  them  to  depend  on  me, 
but  all  children  are  alike  in  turning  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  do  the  most  foi 
them,  and  I  try  not  to  be  impatient  with 
them,  though  1  know  quite  well  if  I  should 
be  laid  aside  they  would  turn  to  the  next 
one  who  was  ready  to  mend  their  jackets, 
and  take  them  over  the  hard  places.  We 
are  queer  mortals,  for  we  all  want  to  be 
first,  whether  it  is  a  school  prize,  our 
work  or  play.  I  never  noticed  so  much 
till  late  years,  but  if  you  pay  attention  you 
will  find  that  each  of  us  thinks  his  own 
path  the  roughest  and  his  own  way  the- 
wisest.  charity  sweetheart. 
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Ways  With  Cheese. 

It  is  a  well-known  law  of  the  physical 
world  that  less  meat  should  be  eaten  dur¬ 
ing  the  heated  term,  and  yet  it  is  equally 
well  known  tnat  strength-building  foods 
are  even  more  necessary  than  at  other 
times.  To  fill  in  the  gap  then  we  have 
cheese,  which  is  an  admirable  substitute 
for  meat  without  the  heating  properties 
of  the  latter.  However,  many  people  who 
are  really  fond  of  the  flavor  of  cheese  are 
unable  to  take  it  in  its  raw  state  without 
positive  discomfort.  For  these  there  is 
consolation  in  the  delicious  made  cheese 
dishes,  which  in  their  infinite  variety 
prove  so  satis  lying.  Cheese  may  form  the 
substantial  part  of  a  breakfast,  a  luncheon, 
or  a  dinner,  and  be  equally  appropriate  in 
its  various  guises  at  each  meal.  Try  the 
following  and  be  convinced: 

Cheese  Balls. —  (To  follow  the  dessert, 
or  as  the  chief  dish  of  the  informal  sup¬ 
per.)  To  one  cupful  of  dry  grated  cheese 
add  three  drops  of  Worcestershire  sauce, 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Mould  into  soft  balls,  roll 
in  bread  crumbs,  lay  in  a  wire  basket,  and 
fry  in  hot  lard  until  golden  brown. 

Cheese  Ramekins. — Two  ounces  of 
bread  crumbs  boiled  in  one  gill  of  milk; 
to  this  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
cheese,  two  of  melted  butter,  and  stir  over 
the  fire  until  blended,  l  ake  off  and  add 
the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Beat  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  stiff,  stir  carefully  into  the  mixture, 
and  bake  15  minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 

Cheese  Straws. — One  cupful  of  grated 
cheese  and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
creamed  together;  two  slices  of  bread, 
without  crust,  dried  in  oven  and  rolled 
fine.  Four  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water, 
pinch  of  salt,  dust  of  red  pepper,  and  flour 
enough  to  roll  out.  Cut  in  strips  and 
bake  a  delicate  brown. 

Cheese  Puffs— Make  some  puff  paste; 
roll  it  out  and  cut  it  into  squares  of  about 
three  inches.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  a  little  made  mustard,  a  dash  of  cay¬ 
enne  pepper  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  cheese,  to  form  a  thick  paste. 
Place  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture  in  each 
square  of  pastry,  pull  the  four  points  to 
the  center,  pinching  them  together  to 
make  them  stand  up.  Bake  10  minutes 
and  serve  very  hot. 

Welsh  Custards. — One  cupful  of  dry 
grated  cheese,  four  eggs,  one  cupful  of 
milk,  one  teaspoonlul  of  butter,  two  of 
flour,  mixed  with  milk,  a  bit  of  soda  size 
of  pea,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
pinch  of  cayenne.  Heat  the  milk,  stirring 
in  the  soda,  butter,  salt  and  pepper,  and 
the  flour  mixture,  and  pour  scalding  hot 
on  the  eggs  beaten  light  in  a  bowl.  Add 
the  cheese,  beat  up  for  a  minute,  pour 
into  buttered  custard  cups  and  bake  in  a 
brisk  oven  for  20  minutes.  They  should 
be  served  instantly. 

Spanish  Rabbit.— To  a  cupful  of  grated 
cheese  add  two-thirds  the  quantity  of 
minced  onion,  which  is  first  cooked  in 
boiling  water.  Drain  and  add  milk  to  al¬ 
most  cover  the  onions;  season  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  when  the  milk  is  hot  put 
in  the  cheese.  As  soon  as  the  cheese  is 
melted  stir  in  one  well-beaten  egg.  Cook 
a  moment  longer  and  serve. 

Cheese  Marbles. — Take  an  equal  amount 
of  grated  cheese  and  mixed  nuts  chopped 
.  fine.  Season  highly  with  red  pepper  and 
a  little  more  salt,  as  the  nuts  will  need  it. 
Add  the  nuts  to  the  cheese  and  stir  well 
together  with  sweet  cream.  Enough 
cream  should  be  used  to  make  the  mixture 
soft,  but  still  have  it  in  a  condition  to 
handle.  Roll  thj  mixture  into  balls  about 
the  size  of  marbles,  then  roll  again  in 
chopped  parsley.  If  mayonnaise  or  a 
good  salad  dressing  is  at  hand  use  it  in 
place  of  the  cream  and  seasoning.  Deli¬ 
cious  to  serve  with  a  salad  course. 

Escalloped  Cheese.— Into  a  buttered 
baking  dish  sprinkle  a  layer  of  coarse 
bread  crumbs,  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt 
on  top.  Next  add  a  layer  of  cheese,  alter¬ 
nating  with  bread  and  cheese  until  the 
dish  is  full.  Have  bread  crumbs  on  top, 


pour  on  sweet  milk  until  you  can  see  it  by 
tilting  the  dish  a  little,  and  bake  until 
done. 

Cheese  Salad. — Grate  cream  cheese  very 
fine  and  mix  it  with  bottled  salad  dressing 
until  as  soft  as  a  soft  cheese.  More  pep¬ 
per  (cayenne  is  best)  is  added,  together 
with  a  little  salt,  for  the  dressing  will  not 
be  seasoned  high  enough.  A  couple  drops 
of  onion  juice,  and  a  little  horseradish 
may  be  used  if  liked,  also  a  tablespoonful 
of  minced  parsley.  Shape  the  mixture 
into  a  long  cylinder  and  set  aside  to 
harden.  For  serving  slice  the  roll  of  salad 
and  pass  three  or  four  slices  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  with  a  spoonful  of  mayonnaise. 

Cheese  Biscuits. — Mix  dry  grated  cheese 
into  a  very  stiff  paste  witn  sweet  milk, 
slightly  seasoned  with  salt  and  red  pep¬ 
per.  Roll  out  to  about  a  half  inch,  then 
cut  into  biscuits  about  the  size  of  a  half 
dollar.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Sandwich  Cheese. — Collect  left-overs  of 
dry  cheese,  grate  fine,  and  moisten  with  a 
good  salad  dressing.  A  little  more  salt, 
with  a  dash  of  Worcestershire  sauce  will 
give  it  flavor.  Pack  this  paste  in  cheese 
jars,  or  jelly  glasses,  seal  and  keep  in  a 
cool  place  until  needed.  Excellent  for 
sandwiches.  maude  e.  smith  hymers. 


inches  wide.  The  pattern  4727  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  boys  of  4,  0  and  8  years  of  age; 
price  10  cents. 

The  pleated  and  strapped  shirt  waist  is 
an  acceptable  style.  The  blouse  consists 
of  the  lining,  fronts  and  back,  with  the 
sleeves,  which  are  gathered  into  straight 
cuffs.  The  shoulder  straps  are  arranged 
over  the  seams  and  are  attached  at  their 


Hygienic  Bedroom  Carpet. 

Have  floor  well  leveled,  by  dressing  all 
projecting  edges;  then  stretch  tightly  a 
covering  of  cheap  cotton,  tack  it  all  around 
as  tightly  as  possible.  Select  a  suitable 
pattern  of  wall  paper  with  border  to 
match.  Carefully  paste  on  paper  as  you 
would  on  a  wall,  then  put  on  border,  neat¬ 
ly  mitering  the  corners.  When  dry  give 
a  coat  of  size,  and  when  that  is  dry  give 
it  two  coats  of  clear  or  map  varnish,  and 
you  will  have  a  neat,  clean,  healthful  floor 
covering  that  can  be  swept  and  cleaned  al¬ 
most  like  a  marble  floor.  A  loose  rug  or 
strip  of  carpet  from  door  to  bedside  com¬ 
pletes  the  work.  h.  t.  t. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  boy’s  military  suit  shown  consists 
of  blouse  and  knickerbockers.  The  blouse 
is  made  with  back,  fronts  and  a  center 
front  that  is  applied  over  them  and  held 
by  brass  buttons.  At  the  shoulders  are 
military  straps,  and  the  neck  is  finished 
with  the  characteristic  collar,  while  the 
sleeves  are  plain  and  trimmed  to  har¬ 
monize  therewith.  The  knickerbockers 
fit  smoothly  over  the  hips  but  the  leg  por¬ 
tions  are  drawn  up  by  means  of  elastics 
inserted  in  the  hems  and  bag  becomingly 
over  the  knees.  At  their  upper  edges  are 


GRAiN'O 

GRAIN  COFFEE 

In  comparing  Grain-O  and  coffeo 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  2ft.  par  package 
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4743  Blouse  Waist,  32  to  40  bust. 

pointed  ends  over  the  sleeves,  whose  full¬ 
ness  they  hold  in  place.  At  the  neck  is  a 
regulation  stock.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  5  yards 
21  inches  wide,  4 *4  yards  27  inches  wide 
or  2$4  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
4743  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


SPECIAL  OFFER!! 
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To  introduce  ourCaBINtTS 
direct  from  the  factory  to  the 
people,  we  make  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  Special  Offer:  For  til) 
days  youcan  obtain  this  bean¬ 
ful.  $140akflnished,zinctop 

KITCHEN  CABINET 

for  the  low  price  of  SI 2.  To 
have  this  a  bona  tide  offer,  send 
us  8*1  and  we  will  send  the 
CABINET  to  you  with  full 

_  privilege  of  examination.  If 

satisfactory. send  usWll,  if  not,  return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense.  Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  to 

Cortland  Kitchen  Cabinet  Co.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  tor  Women 

The  U.S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  Are.  Always  ready  for  use, 
win  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  #5. 
B.  B.  Fahuney.  B.120, W aynesboro^Pa 


Dress  for  Woman  Farmer. 

The  woman  farmer  who  does  more  or 
less  out-of-door  work  herself  should  give 
careful  attention  to  her  clothes,  having 
them  neat,  comfortable  and  appropriate. 
For  Summer  wear,  I  advocate  light-col¬ 
ored  seersucker  shirt  waists.  White  is  best, 
as  it  is  so  much  cooler  than  a  color,  and 
this  fabric  can  be  washed  easily,  and  does 
not  need  ironing.  The  waists  should  be 
made  simply,  with  an  elastic  run  in  at  the 
wrist  so  that  the  sleeve  may  be  slipped  up 
on  the  arm.  The  neck  may  be  finished  in 
some  way  becoming  to  the  wearer — a 
turn-over  color,  a  ruffle,  or  a  frill  of 
strong  lace  that  will  stand  frequent  wash¬ 
ing.  It  should  not  be  close  or  high,  for 
if  one  can  keep  her  neck  and  wrists  cool 
it  will  add  greatly  to  her  comfort  in  warm 
weather. 

Buttoned  to  the  waist  have  a  light  gray 
flannel  skirt.  Have  it  short,  reaching  to 
the  boot  tops,  and  made  so  it  will  not 
bind  when  walking.  Have  tzvo  or  three 
pockets  in  it,  so  that  you  may  carry  jack¬ 
knife,  handkerchief,  tape  measure,  note¬ 
book  and  penen.  Under  the  skirt  wear 
bloomers  made  of  cambric,  to  match  the 
skirt  in  color.  These  are  light,  cool,  and 
easy  to  wash.  For  the  feet,  a  pair  of 
thick-soled,  high  shoes  are  best  for  rough 
work,  as  low  shoes  on  soft  plowed  ground 
are  an  abomination.  As  a  rest  from  these, 
a  pair  of  “youth’s”  sneaks  may  be  worn 
when  not  going  on  soft  ground.  They 
are  easy  and  light,  and  it  is  almost  like 
going  barefoot  to  wear  them. 

I  made  a  raffia  hat  last  Winter.  It 
took  a  great  many  odd  minutes,  and  I 
would  not  have  undertaken  it  if  I  had 
realized  the  work  in  it,  but  it  is  a  very 
satisfactory  hat.  It  is  light  and  the  brim 
is  broad  and  floppy,  and  the  wind  does 
not  affect  it  as  much  as  it  would  a  stiff 
nat.  For  chilly  or  damp  weather,  a  man’s 
short  coat  is  very  handy  to  slip  on.  It  is 
not  particularly  becoming,  but  it  is  easy 
and  warm,  and  the  pockets  are  a  blessing. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


4727  B°y’s  Military  Suit,  4  to  8  years. 

waistbands  by  means  of  which  they  can 
be  attached  to  any  underwaist  and  pock¬ 
ets  are  inserted  at  the  sides  where  the 
closing  is  made.  The  blouse  is  closed  at 
the  front,  the  center  portion  being  but¬ 
toned  over  on  to  the  right  side.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (6  years)  is  3^s  yards  27  inches  wide, 
2j4  yards,  44  inches  wide  or  2  yards  52 


Earn  With  Safety  5% 

This  is  »  fair  rata  to  receive  on  vonr  money.  Yonr  per  ^onum 


Endorsed  by  the 
most  conservative 
authorities  upon 
investments. 


Thia  is  a  fair  rate  to  receive  on  yonr  money.  Yonr  per  Annum 
savings  Invested  with  The  !  N  IH'sTK !  A I .  8  A  VI N OS 
AND  LOAN  CO.  are  free  from  speculative  dangers— earn  5  p.  c. 
“  per  annum — a  profit  consistent  with 

safe  methods — ami  always  subject  to 
your  control.  6  p.  c.  PKK  ANNUM 
paid  for  every  day  Invested,  with¬ 
drawable  at  your  pleasure. 

Our  business  established  over 
10  years ,  under  superrtiion  of 
New  York  Bankiny  Dept.  Our 
patrons  in  every  State  of  the 
Union— their  increased  invest¬ 
ments  prove  their  satisfaction. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Assets,  $1,700,000 
Surplus  aud  Profits,  $160,000 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1134  Broadway,  New  Yobk. 


Rural  Mail  Many  new  routes  will  go  in  this  year.  Wa 
nUld  I  mdll  want  name  and  address  of  every  man  who 
Sends  in  a  petition.  nAV  COECto  ^rst  one  sending 
We  will  send  a  DU  A  ■  Hl_ll  us  full  information. 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


[MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  1 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  < 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  < 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best  < 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


AND  LINE 


TELEPHONES  MATERIAL 

THE  NORTH  JELECTRIC  CO., 

152  St.  Clair  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


“  The  Busy  Man’s  Train.” 


Appropriate  in  its  Name, 
Appropriate  in  its  Route, 

Appropriate  in  its  Character--- 

“The  20th  Century  Limited.” 


This  is  The  century  of  all  the 
ages. 

The  New  York  Central — Lake 
Shore  20-hour  train  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  (the  two  great 
commercial  centers  of  America)  is 
The  train  of  the  century,  and  is 
appropriately  named 

“  The  20th  Century  Limited 

A  beautiful  etching  of  this  train  printed 
on  plate  paper  24  x  32  inches  ready  for  fram¬ 
ing  will  be  sent  free  to  any  addresson  receipt 
of  50  cents,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York. 


A  SILENT  PILOT. 

Nothing  helps  so  much  In  the  enjoyment 
of  your  vacation  than  a  good  map.  It  shows 
you  the  streams  and  lakes  you  can  fish,  the 
mountains  you  can  climb,  the  places  of  Inter¬ 
est  you  can  visit  and  the  roads  you  can  wheel 
or  tramp.  The  Lackawanna  Railroad  has 
just  Issued  a  set  of  colored  maps  on  a  large 
scale,  showing  the  territory  reached  by  its 
lines  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  These  maps  give  every  highway,  post- 
office,  trolley  line  and  railroad  and  are  so 
bound  that  they  can  be  conveniently  carried 
in  the  pocket.  They  are  Invaluable  to  auto¬ 
mobile  tourists  and  travelers  and  should  be 
owned  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  be  informed 
on  the  geography  of  these  three  States.  The 
entire  set  In  a  neat  cover  may  be  had  by  send¬ 
ing  10  cents  In  stamps  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  New 
York  City. 

The  edition  is  limited.  Write  to-day. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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MARKETS 

General  Review. 

The  end  of  the  beef  strike  July  20  eased 
the  market.  As  (he  strike  was  of  such  short 
duration,  prices  did  not  advance  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  another  week  would  have  caused. 
Eggs  of  medium  grades  are  arriving  more 
freely  than  flie  previous  week,  although 
fancy  are  even  more  scarce  and  up  one  cent. 
The  speculative  demand  is  helping  out  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  dull  butter  market. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  July 
25,  1904  : 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  1  Northern,  Duluth 
inspection,  $1,09;  No.  2,  red,  new,  $1.07. 
Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  55.  Oats,  43@45.  Rye, 
74.  Harley,  4  7. 

FEED.  Retail  prices:  Standard  middlings, 
$24@2G ;  Spring  bran,  $2247,24. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Hay,  prime,  90(7795; 
No.  1,  85(7/  90  ;  .So.  2,  75(77:80;  No.  3,  G5@70; 
shipping,  50(7/  00.  Clover,  mixed,  55@G0 ; 
<?lover,  4 5 <7750.  Straw,  rye,  80(7/  $1.15. 

BEANS. — Marrows,  $2.30@2.90  ;  pea,  $1.50 
@1.80 ;  red  kidney,  $2.50(7/  2.95;  white  kid¬ 
ney,  $2.80(77  2.85;  yellow  eye,  $2.55(772.00. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  was  in¬ 
creased  July  19  to  2 cems  per  quart  to 
shippers  in  20-cent  freight  /.one. 

BUTTER. — Creamery,  extras,  17@17%  ', 
firsts,  10(7/17;  seconds,  14  %@  15  %;  thirds, 
13(7714;  State  dairy,  half  tubs,  extras,  17; 
tubs,  firsts,  15(7/10;  seconds,  14@14%  ; 
Western  factory,  firsts,  13%  ;  seconds,  12% 
<7713;  imitation  creamery,  13(7/15;  renovated, 
extras,  15;  firsts,  14(7/14%;  seconds,  12%@ 
13;  packing  stock,  No.  1,  12%;  No.  2,  11% 
@12;  No.  3,  10. 

CIIEESE. — Full  cream,  colored,  small  fancy, 
8;  fair  to  good,  7%@8;  white,  734478%; 
white,  large,  fair  to  fancy,  7%  @7%  ;  skims, 
2%  @5. 

EGGS. — Nearby,  fancy  selected,  24 ;  fresh 
gathered,  firsts,  19(7/20;  Western,  average 
best  to  fancy,  18@19%  ;  Southern,  fair  to 
good,  14@17. 

DRIED  FRUITS. — Apples,  evaporated,  4@ 
7;  sun  dried,  2(7/4;  chops,  100  lbs,  $1.75; 
cores  and  skins,  100  lbs,  $1.25(771.05.  Huckle¬ 
berries,  12%.  Blackberries,  5%. 

FRESH  FRUITS. — New  apples,  bbl.,  75@ 
$2.  Peaches,  ‘Mountain  Rose,  Belle  of  Geor¬ 
gia  and  St.  John,  crate,  75(7/  $1.25;  Elberta, 
$1(7/1.37;  Emma,  Chinese  Free  and  Lady  In¬ 
gold,  $1(7/1.25.  Pears,  Le  Conte,  bbl.,  $2(7/1 
4.50;  Keiffer,  $2(7/2.50.  Plums,  qt.,  4(770. 
Cherries,  8-lb  basket,  40(7775.  Currants,  qt., 
4<778.  Red  raspberries,  pt.,  4(777  ;  blackcaps, 
pt.,  3(775.  Huckleberries,  qt.,  54710.  Goose¬ 
berries,  qt,  7(7/9.  Muskmelons,  crate,  50(77  $1. 

VEGETABLES. — Potatoes,  Long  Island,  in 
bulk,  180  lie/,  $1.50@2;  Jersey,  prime,  bbl., 
$1.50(7/  1.75;  Delaware  and  Maryland,  prime, 
$1.50(7/  1.75;  Norfolk,  prime,  $1.507772  ;  seconds 
and  culls,  50(7/ $1  ;  sweet  potatoes,  Southern, 
bbl.,  $4(7/4.50;  yams,  Southern,  white,  bbl., 
$4475;  red,  $3@4.  Beets,  nearby,  100 
bunches,  75@$1.  Carrots,  nearby,  100 
bunches,  504 /  75.  Cabbage,  Long  Island  and 
Jersey,  100,  $17</2.  Cucumbers,  Southern,  25 
@75;  Jersey,  lialf-bbl.  basket,  404/50;  bushel 
box,  304740;  hothouse,  100,  754/  $1.25.  Cu¬ 
cumber  pickles,  1,000,  $1.50@2.  Celery, 

Jersey,  dozen  bunches,  204700;  State  and 
Michigan,  1047  30.  Eggplants,  Jersey,  per 
bushel  box,  50(7/ $1..  Green  corn,  Jersey1,  100, 
50(7/  $1.00.  Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl.,  5047  75, 
Boston,  dozen,  40(7/50;  State,  dozen,  254740. 
Onions,  Texas,  bushel  crate,  $1471.50;  Ken¬ 
tucky,  bbl.,  $3.25  ;  Southern,  Potato,  bbl.,  $3 
4/  3.50;  Eastern  Shore,  red,  bbl.,  $4474  50 , 
nearby,  white,  half-bbl.  basket,  $1.25471-75  ; 
nearby,  yellow,  bbl.,  $3@3.50 ;  nearly ,  red, 
bbl.,  $84_74.  Peppers,  Jersey,  bushel  box,  50 
47  $1.  Peas,  Telephone,  busliel  basket,  75@ 
$1  ;  small,  004/80;  Telephone,  bag,  004790; 
small,  bag,  504765.  String  beans,  State,  wax, 
basket,  504775;  green,  50;  Boston,  bushel 
box,  504775;  nearby,  bag,  25@75.  Squash, 
yellow  crook-neck,  bbl.,  25@50 ;  white,  25@ 
50;  marrow,  50;  Hubbard,  504775.  Turnips, 
ruta  baga,  bbl.,  504775.  Tomatoes,  Norfolk, 
carrier,  254705;  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
small  carrier,  154735  ;  upper  Tersey>  bushel 
box,  75@$1  ;  South  Jersey,  Acme,  bushel  box, 
$1,254/1.50;  South  Jersey,  other  kinds,  bushel 
box,  30(7745. 

LIVE  POULTRY. — Spring  chickens,  It),  18 


4719 ; 

fowls, 

15;  roosters,  9;  turkeys. 

,  10; 

ducks, 

pair, 

4  0  47 SO  ;  geese,  90@$1.: 

25; 

live 

pigeons,  pair, 

25. 

DRI 

CSSEI) 

POULTRY.— Turkeys, 

12 

@15 ; 

broilers,  3%  to  4  lbs  per  pair,  lb,  2G@30 ; 
under  weight,  234/  20;  mixed,  204722 ;  fowls, 
average  best,  13%;  ducks,  144710  ;  squabs, 
prime,  large,  white,  doz.,  $2.50@2.75 ;  dark 
and  mixed,  $1.50472.37. 

HOPS— New  York  State,  1903,  254733 ; 
Western,  2247 2S;  olds,  74713;  German,  crop 
1903,  554758. 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  on  fertiliz¬ 
ing  materials  cover  the  range  from  ton  to 
carload  lots.  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $404750; 
ground  bone,  $254728;  dried  blood,  $544757; 
muriate  of  potash,  $304745;  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  $444750;  kainit,  $1.14713;  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  $124710;  copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots, 


lb,  5%  ;  water  glass  (sodium  silicate),  in 
small  lots,  lb,  15(g.30. 

TOBACCO. — Louisville  Burley,  common  to 
good  lugs,  10% @15;  common  to  good  leaf, 
10%  4/ 20%.  Virginia  shipping,  common  to 
good  lugs,  6477 ;  common  to  fine  leaf,  7  Vi 47 
12%.  .Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fillers,  54710; 
wrappers,  304/70.  New  York  State  fillers,  3 
4/5.  Pennsylvania  fillers,  3@6. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. — Steers,  $4.20@6.  Oxen, 
$4.30.  Bulls,  $2,504/4.25.  Cows,  $1. 75(774. 
Calves,  veal,  $54/7;  lower  grades,  $2.75474. 
Sheep,  $.>4/4.25.  Lambs,  $4.50@G.  Hogs, 
$0.30. 

EAST  BUFFALO —Steers,  $5.25@0.25 ; 
Stockers  and  feeders,  $3474.  Calves,  $4.5047 
0.  Sheep,  $2@4.25.  Lambs,  $5@6.75.  Hogs, 
$0470.15. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  $4.50470.35.  Calves, 
$2.50470.25.  Sheep,  $3.25  474.  Lambs,  $4@ 
0.75.  Hogs,  $5.30@5.75. 


M_AR_K_ET_  NE_W_S 

Apples. — Such  varieties  as  Astrachan, 
what  is  commonly  known  as  White  Harvest 
and  several  nondescript  sorts  are  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $1  to  $2  per  barrel.  A  good 
many  are  windfalls  and  nubbins.  Hand¬ 
picked  fruit  as  a  rule  is  bringing  more. 

Sweet  Corn. — The  season  for  the  nearby 
crop  is  in  full  blast.  During  the  week  grow¬ 
ers  rusned  it  in  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so 
as  to  get  as  much  here  as  they  could 
before  the  price  dropped.  There  is  money  In 
sweet  corn  at  $1  per  100.  The  weather  of 
late  has  been  favorable  for  the  crop  in  this 
vicinity,  partly  making  up  for  the  poor  and 
uneven  stand  complained  of  by  so  many. 

Wants  Free  Wool. — A  newspaper  usually 
a  consistent  advocate  of  protection  is  now 
crying  for  free  wool.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
farmer  is  getting  what  little  benefit  there  is 
in  this,  whereas  the  manufacturer  has  been 
led  to  tli ink  that  protection  is  his  private 
property.  The  paper  referred  to  makes  the 
astonishing  statement  that  free  wool  was  a 
benefit  to  the  sheep  industry  of  this  country, 
1  hough  it  carefully  refrains  from  saying  in 
just  what  form  this  ‘benefit"  struck  the  sheep 
farmer.  A  discussion  of  the  merits  or  de¬ 
merits  of  protection  and  free  trade  is"  out 
of  place  here,  and  may  be  left  to  compaign 
orators,  but  what  sense  is  there  in  such  a 
dog-in-the-manger  argument?  Why  feel  in¬ 
jured  because  the  farmer  is  getting  a  little 
slice  out  of  the  prevailing  public  policy? 
He  shoulders  his  share  of  the  burdens  and 
does  but  little  whining  because  everything 
does  not  come  his  way.  He  adjusts  his  farm¬ 
ing  methods  to  the  conditions  that  he  finds 
and  asks  few  special  favors. 

Tomatoes. — The  Jersey  crop  is  coming  in 
so  fast  that  the  southern  grown  is  being 
crowded  out  and  selling  at  low  figures  to 
make  a  clearance.  A  good  many  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  tomatoes  now  arriving  are  very  poor 
varieties,  everything  else  being  sacrificed  for 
earliness.  The  trade  and  some  growers  give 
them  such  a  standard  name  as  Acme;  Earli- 
ana  and  others  of  its  class  go  as  Acme,  an 
old  tomato,  in  quality  superior  to  most  of  the 
extreme  earlies.  This  early  tomato  business 
is  easily  over-done.  Many  who  have  tried 
it  for  a  year  are  convinced  that  Its  usefulness 
is  limited  to  specially  adapted  soils  and  lo¬ 
cations  where  the  grower  can  get  part  of  the 
crop  on  the  market  ahead  of  all  His  neigh¬ 
bors,  in  which  case  these  first  sales  bring 
enough  to  make  the  crop  profitable,  even 
though  the  later  pickings  amount  to  little. 
There  are  so  many  good  varieties  for  main 
crop  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  let  the  low-grade 
extra  earlies  lap  over  very  far  on  to  the 
midseason.  Stone  and  Trucker's  Favorite  are 
varieties  that  combine  profit  to  the  grower 
with  very  fair  table  quality. 

Do  They  Know  Beans? — A  neighbor  is 
having  trouble  with  his  Lima  beans.  This  is 
his  first  experience  with  pole  Limas,  and  he 
evidently  thought  as  soon  as  the  beans  poked 
their  heads  out  of  the  ground  they  would 
aim  for  the  top  of  the  pole  and  climb  at  a 
two-forty  gait.  But  only  now  and  then  one 
shows  any  disposition  to  do  this.  They  have 
loafed  around  on  the  ground.  lie  tied  them 
up,  and  some  took  the  hint,  but  others  aimed 
the  loose  top  end  straight  for  Mother  Earth 
again.  A  German  gardener  came  along.  “You 
wind  them  around  the  wrong  way,”  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  vines,  which,  though  tied  up, 
refused  to  go  higher.  He  explained  that 
beaus  always  twist  around  the  pole  from  left 
to  right;  that  is,  contrary  to  the  movements 
of  the  hands  of  a  watch ;  and  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  go  the  other  way.  An  examin¬ 
ation  of  this  and  other  bean  patches  showed 
that  every  vine  that  was  climbipg  with  any 
degree  of  ambition  was  wound  around  in  the 


way  mentioned,  but  not  one  tied  up  with  the 
wrong  twist  went  any  higher.  Other  garden¬ 
ers,  while  not  so  certain  about  this,  uave 
told  me  that  they  always  humor  the  Lima 
by  winding  all  around  in  the  direction  that 
the  few  ready  climbers  take. 

Buying  Plum  Orchards. — “Can  you  tell 
me  of  anyone  in  New  1  ork  who  will  buy 
plums  on  the  tree  in  the  same  way  apples  are 
contracted  for?  K. 

I  know  one  concern  here  that  lost  quite  a 
little  last  year  through  a  deal  of  this  sort; 
and  they  will  not  be  likely  to  try  it  again. 
They  bought  at  what  seemed  a  safe  price, 
and  would  have  been  all  right  If  a  surplus  of 
Pacific  Coast  piums  had  not  turned  up  at  just 
the  wrong  time.  They  had  to  be  sold  quickly, 
and  as  they  looked  so  much  nicer  the  other 
plums  stood  no  chance  of  sale  except  at  a 
reduced  price,  which  was  less  than  the  con¬ 
cern  paid  the  grower.  It  Is  doubtful  whether 
any  reliable  party  here  would  be  willing  to 
make  such  a  bargain  now  unless  safely  guard¬ 
ed  as  to  quantity,  time  of  delivery,  etc.,  so 
that  the  arrangement  would  amount  to  about 
the  same  as  shipping  them  on  consignment. 
Those  who  wish  to  speculate  in  fruit  prefer 
apples,  which  can  be  kept  longer.  I  have  seen 
the  plum  trade  here  so  dull  that  eight-pound 
baskets  of  good  fruit  went  at  retail  for  10 
cents,  and  not  enough  buyers  could  be  found 
at  this  price  to  take  it  before  it  rotted.  In 
many  of  these  cases  a  little  hustling  around 
would  have  sold  the  plums  at  a  fair  price  in 
the  vicinity  where  grown.  w.  w.  u. 


FISH-EATING  COWS. 

A  press  dispatch  from  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  says:  “John  Sutphin,  a  Franklin 
Park  farmer,  asked  the  police  to  help  him 
find  a  pet  heifer  which  had  strayed  away 
from  his  farm.  He  declared  she  was  a  great 
fish  catcher,  and  frequently  would  go  to 
ponds  on  the  farm,  stand  motionless  for  a 
time  in  the  water  near  the  bank,  then  sud¬ 
denly  thrust  her  head  in  the  water  and  bring 
up  a  small  fish  in  her  mouth.  On  the  advice 
of  the  police,  and  with  their  aid,  the  shores 
of  the  Raritan  River  were  searched.  The 
heifer  was  found  watching  for  fish  near  the 
landing  bridge.” — Creamery  Journal. 

Some  years  ago  a  true  account  was 
printed  of  a  small  herd  of  cows  in  Connec¬ 
ticut  that  were  fed  on  salted  fish.  These 
cows  “roughed  it  in  Winter  and  actually 
kept  alive  and  in  fair  condition  on  sea 
weed,  roughage  and  fish.  Shetland  ponies 
on  the  home  islands  eat  fish  readily. 


Hawks  and  Crows. — Experience  very  little 
trouble  with  hawks ;  our  loss  in  young  chicks 
comes  from  the  crows.  We  take  the  tested- 
out  eggs,  break  a  small  hole  in  the  end,  put 
in  strychnine,  paste  a  small  piece  of  paper 
over  It  and  lay  it  out  where  they  can  get 
them  :  in  this  way  we  are  soon  rid  of  them. 

Ohio.  MRS.  ,T.  H.  OREDAUGII. 


Gardener:  “This  here  is  a  tobacco 
plant  in  full  flower.”  Lady:  “How  very 
interesting!  And  how  long  will  it  be 
before  the  cigars  are  ripe?” — New-Yorker. 

Patient  :  “Do  you  consider  this 
trouble  fatal,  doctor?  You  know  my 

means  are  limited  and - ”  “Well,  as  a 

rule,  the  patient  succumbs  to  it  after  about 
two  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  '  treat¬ 
ment.” — Life. 

IIx  Tragedy:  “How  did  you  like  Iowa?” 
Lowe  Comedy.  “Well,  there  was  one 
town  there  I’ll  never  forget.  We  were 
simply  carried  away  with  it.”  Lli  Trag¬ 
edy:  “You  don’t  say?”  Lowe  Comedy: 
“Yes,  a  cyclone  arrived  about  an  hour 
after  we  did.” — Philadelphia  Press. 


BOOK  BARGAINS. 

A  few  shelf-worn  copies  of  the  following 
20-cent  pamphlets  will  be  sold  at  the  rate  of 
any  six  for  25  cents  or  the  whole  10  for  40 
cents : 

Canning  and  Preserving,  Young;  How  to 
Plant  a  Place,  Long;  Silo  and  Silage,  A.  J. 
Cook ;  Ensilage  and  Silo,  Collingwood ;  Fruit 
Packages,  Powell ;  Accidents  and  Emergen¬ 
cies,  Groff;  Country  Roads,  Powell;  The  New 
Botany,  Beal ;  Milk  Making  and  Marketing, 
Fowler ;  Tuberous  Begonias. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


is  a  quick  and  permanent  cure 
for  distemper,  founder,  lameness 
of  all  kinds,  pneumonia,  thrush, 
cuts,  bruises,  collar  and  saddle 
(/alls,  colds,  stiffness,  etc.  It  is 
used  and  endorsed  by  the  Adams 
Express  Co.  We  offer 

$100  Reward 

for  any  case  of  Colic,  Curb,  Con¬ 
tracted  or  Knotted  Cords,  Splints, 
recentShoe  Boils  or  Callous  that 
it  will  not  cure. 


Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir 

is  the  best  household  remedy  that  can  be  used  for 
rheumatism,  sprains  and  all  other  pains  and  aches. 
Saves  doctor  bills  and  stops  pain  instantly.  Our  100- 
page  book,  “  Veterinary  Experience,"  tree.  Send  for  it. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co,  30  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

JJeuHire  of  all  to-called  Elixir..  Oet  'Tuttle' e.  the  only  yenuin ..  for 
tale  by  druggitte  or  tent  direct. 


New  York  State  Veterinary  College 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Free  tuition  to  residents  of  New  York  State,  Ex¬ 
tended  announcement.  Address 

Prof.  JAMES  LAW,  F.  B.  C.  V.  8.  Director. 

CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

Do  you  want  to  seed  down  a  held  to  grass  this  year? 
Or  do  you  want  to  grow  a  big  crop  of  Kye  or  Fall 
Wheat  ?  Then  uso  the  Joynt  Brand  of  Pure  Uu- 
leaclied  Hardwood  Ashes,  and  use  one  to  two 
tons  to  the  aero  •*  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  soil'  before  seeding,  and  you  are  sure  to  g<  t  large 
returns  for  your  money.  Write  for  delivered  prices 
and  information  and  address, 

JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Reference — Dominion  Bank,  Wingham,  Out. 


GRANULATED  LIME  for  FARMS 

Especially  prepared  to  dri  11  with  crop  same  as  phos¬ 
phate.  In  Somerset  County,  Pa.  Write  for  circular. 
Address,  C.  J.  Y  OH  Lit,  Grants  ville,  Md. 


Y 


OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service. experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
■tamp  for  application  blank  and  book¬ 
let.  J.  P.  Railway  IntJtate,  latf  UaaDolls  lad. 


FOR  SALE. 

CHOICE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES. 

MALES,  #4  each;  ONE  FEMALE,  *2.50. 
A.  W.  GRAHAM,  Portageville,  N.  Y. 


UAV  CCV/rt)  and  ASTHMA  cured  to  stay  CURED 
nfll  rerun  book  mf.  Fat*.  f.  mruU  !(»>«»,  BuiuiuN.  y 


F-WT^KDEPTIPf  CC  atwholesale.  Send 
I  tTl  I  AbLCdforcatalog.  Agents 

wanted.  COULTKkomiAL  CO.  Chicago,  Uk 


WANTED. 

Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  Berries,  and  all 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Highest  prices 
secured  for  choice  products. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  1U0  Murray  Street.  New  York. 


Oldest  Commission  1101180  ln  New  York. 

V/UlllllllSSlUlI  KsU838.  Butter,cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD. 302  Greenwich  Street.  Now  York. 


ATTENTION 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  orsmall. 
Unproved  and  unimproved:  timber  and  other  lands, 
dost  fruit  growing  section:  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  In  tho  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate. 
Varied  products;  great  profits  For  State  map  and 
raluable  reports  free,  address, 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Hover,  Delaware 


y  R  D  UC  P01,  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing, 
r  ArflTIO  Write  J.  D.  S-  HANSQN,  Hart,  Mich. 


100  Acres,  Stock  and  Tools. 

Pleasantly  located  in  beautiful  farming  town;  cuts 
30  tons  of  hay;  100  young  apple  trees,  mostly  Bald¬ 
win;  strong  black  soil,  growing  great  crops  of  corn, 
beaus,  potatoes,  and  oats;  valuable  wood  lot  of  Oil 
cords,  worth  $4  50  a  cord  on  cars  114  miles  from  farm, 
smooth  cutting,  and  easy,  level  road;  comfortable 
D-room  house;  good  barn,  3tix(Y>.  with  cellar,  silo  and 
hay  fork;  excellent  well  water;  owner  desires  to 
make  change  to  a  small  farm  immediately,  and  will 
include  tools  and  machinery,  2  good  horses,  8  excel- 
leriteows,2  pretty  yearlings,  bull,  etc,  etc.;  price  for 
all  only  12,400;  one-half  cash,  and  easy  payments. 
It  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  a  warranty 
deed  to  easy  living.  Write  us  for  travelling  instruc¬ 
tions,  so  that  you  can  go  to  see  it  at  once.  1 1  lustrated 
lists  of  other  New  England  farms,  with  reliable 
information  of  soils,  crops,  markets,  climate,  etc., 
mailed  free.  K.  A.  STROUT,  Department  42,  150 
Nassau  St..  New  York  City,  or  T  re  moot  Temple, 
Bosto/i,  Mass. 


TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privileges.  * 
Special  $15.00  rate  on  certain  dates.  Full 
information  on  application  to  local  Agents,  or 
It.  E.  l’ayue,  General  Agent,  291  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A., 
385  Broadway,  New  York. 


Aye 


rs 


Hair  Vigor.  Nearly  everybody  knows 
how  it  always  restores  color.  m2?;: 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


1904. 


THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

Prizes  for  clippings  are  awarded  this  week' 
as  follows : 

Giving  the  Farmers  “Fits.” 

Are  we  facing  the  knotty  problem  of  a  lack 
of  skillful,  willing  labor  on  the  farm?  Who 
has  brought  this  about?  Stop  throwing  sand 
to  blind  yourself  and  others,  and  considerately 
view  the  matter.  The  force  that  might,  and 
should  be  upon  the  farm  has  been  chased  into 
towns  and  cities,  money  being  often  used  as 
pelters,  and  as  a  fulcrum  beneath  the  lever 
that  lifts  our  young  folks  out  of  place.  You 
are  proud  of  that  boy  of  yours  if  he  is  filling 
a  fairly  lucrative  “position,”  and  can  wear 
clothing  (every  day)  with  less  soil  from  hon¬ 
est  perspiration  (induced  by  muscular  toil) 
upon  them,  than  you  can  yours.  You  have 
helped  him  to  “rise;"  you  are  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  agreeing  to  the  idea  that  you  and  he 
have  made  something  of  him.  If  lie  is  only 
a  “knight  of  Hie  yard-stick"  (or  peck  meas¬ 
ure),  and  measures  or  weighs  the  good  prod¬ 
ucts  of  your  farm,  and  pays  you  in  calico 
and  soap,  you  imagine  he  is  a  being  in  a 
sphere  a  trifle  above  the  man  hired  in  his 
place  at  home;  and  who  planted,  cultivated 
and  dug  the  potatoes  you  are  selliug. 

“It  isn't  true?”  Well,  then,  I  wouldn't 
act  as  if  it  were  so.  You  respectfully  said, 
“What  are  you  giving  for  potatoes  now?' 
or,  “What  are  potatoes  worth?”  and  then, 
“What’s  this  calico  a  yard?"  Why  should  he 
know  the  value  of  your  goods  any  better 
than  you  know  his?  Probably  he  does  not, 
but  you  (belonging  to  the  lower  sphere)  al¬ 
low  him  to  appreciate  or  depreciate  yours  as 
he  sees  fit.  “He's  a  smart  chap!”  too  smart 
to  stay  on  the  “poky  old  farm”  and  dig  for  a 
living.  Hut  perhaps  he  has  an  influence 
there  after  all ;  if  you  are  smart  enough  to 
let  him  come  home  and  go  prowling  about 
with  a  gun  to  kill  off  the  quail  and  other 
birds  which  God  placed  there  to  destroy  the 
insects  and  weed  seeds  that  are  the  far¬ 
mer's  pests.  His  town  life  encourages  him 
to  feel  above  his  own  father;  and  he  may 
hear  him  spoken  of  as  an  “old  hayseed.’ 
However,  the  mouth  which  sends  forth  such 
words  is  fed  by  the  farmer  and  his  farm. 
The  world  cannot  spare  him  ;  he  feeds  them 
all.  The  farmers  are  the  royalty  of  the 
earth.  And  yet  they  are  industriously  oiling 
the  cars  which  carry  off  the  young  life  and 
strength  needed  on  the  farm ;  the  public, 
country  schools,  fed  and  supported  by  far¬ 
mers,  arc  steadily  undermining  the  farms. — 
Milford,  Del.,  Chronicle. 

A  Bar  of  Soap. 

You  can  fool  the  American  people  all  the 
time,  and  right  here  in  Illinois,  even  Blessed 
Bloomington  “suckers”  bite  much  quicker 
than  the  tisli  at  Miller  Park  on  a  free  day. 
A  cake  of  soap  has  a  tale  to  tell.  Thurs¬ 
day  there  came  into  Bloomington  of  dark 
complexion  a  mulatto,  and  he  proved  to  be 
a  clever  fellow.  Entering  a  drug  store  on  the 
south  side  of  the  square  lie  noticed  in  I  argil 
letters  the  advertisement  of  a  certain  kind 
of  soap  which  is  at  present  being  displayed 
in  most  of  the  drug  store  windows  of  the 
city.  It  came  to  pass  that  he  asked  the 
clerk  the  price  and  on  finding  this  soap  re¬ 
tailed  at  five  cents  a  bar  he  asked  for  a 
reduction  for  a  large  quantity.  The  clerk 
agreed  to  six  bars  for  Ho  cents,  and  (he  fel¬ 
low  bought  three  dozen  bars.  Out  of  the  door 
with  his  soap,  down  to  the  city  hall  for  a 
license  to  sell  it  upon  the  street,  then  into 
his  dressing  room,  there  to  don  not  in  the 
fashionable  mode  of  men's  attire  but  more 
on  the  Indian  fashion.  Hanging  from  the 
cap  on  his  head  was  a  drapery  and  about 
his  belt  some  fringe,  Indian  fashion.  To  the 
south  side  of  the  square  directly  across  the 
street  from  the  drug  store  where  the  pur- 
enase  was  mat.e  he  mounted  a  box,  perhaps 
an  old  soap  box,  and  a  crowd  soon  gathered 
about  him.  He  cleverly  talked  and  told 

the  people  he  represented  the  -  soap 

company,  was  advertising  agent  for  them, 
that  he  had  a  few  bars  of  soap  he  might  dis¬ 
pose  of  at  once,  but  not  a  great  deal,  and 
the  people  couTd  have  the  soap  at  25  cents  a 
bar.  You  should  have  seen  that  gaping 
crowd  break  their  necks  to  get  that  soap.  In 
five  minutes  he  had  sold  seven  bars  at  25 
cents  per  bar.  Think  of  it!  Displayed  in 
large  letters  directly  opposite  the  man  was 
the  self  same  soap  marked  at  five  cents  a  bar, 
and  all  you  could  carry  home  at  that  price. 
Fool  the  people,  yes,  fool  them  every  time ! 
It  was  easy  money  for  Mr.  Blackman,  and  as 
he  was  not  in  the  city  yesterday  it  is  likely 
that  he  works  his  game  daily  at  various 
towns.  Moral :  Trade  with  the  local  mer¬ 
chants. — Bloomington,  Ill.,  l’antagraph. 

Fortune  in  a  Little  Farm. 

Tioga  County  supplies  a  fine  example  of 
the  fact  that  farming  in  Pennsylvania  can 
still  be  made  a  profitable  pursuit.  The  son 
of  a  former  high  official  in  this  common¬ 
wealth  owns  a  40-acre  farm  near  Wellsboro. 
Last  year  he  devoted  his  energies  to  growing 
lettuce  and  celery.  1 1  is  net  profits  for  the 
season,  after  deducting  all  expenses  for  labor, 
amounted  in  round  figures  to  $0,000.  Upon 
one  carefully  measured  acre  was  produced 
a  cool  $900  profit  from  celery.  This  man, 
who  might  ordinarily  be  expected  to  devote 
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himself  to  a  professional  life,  has  gone  into 
farming  equipped  with  brains  and  energy. 
Discarding  -the  ordinary  routine  so  closely 
followed  by  most  Pennsylvania  farmers  of 
planting  in  rotation  corn,  oats  and  wheat, 
with  a  small  field  of  potatoes,  the.  Tioga 
Countian  sticks  to  tilings  that  pay.  There 
is  now  but  little  profit  in  wheat  and  corn 
in  this  State,  owing  to  the  enormous  fields 
in  the  West,  where  both  crops  can  be  grown 
more  cheaply.  But  the  great  cities  of  the 
East  supply  an  almost  unlimited  market  for 
such  produce  as  celery  and  lettuce  and  here 
the  West  Is  too  far  distant  to  be  a  strong 
competitor.  A  farm  should  be  fertilized  with 
thought,  as  well  as  with  lime  and  phosphate. 
The  Tioga  farmer  has  capitalized  his  brains. 
He  has  made  an  acre  in  a  remote  county 
yield  as  much  in  a  year  as  a  $14,000  house 
in  Philadelphia  will  bring  its  owner  in  rental. 
Moreover,  he  has  given  another  proof  that 
not  all  the  wealth  hidden  in  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  this  Keystone  State  is  confined  to 
iron,  coal  and  petroleum. — Catawissa,  l’a., 
Item.  _ 

“  AND  THE  REAPER’S  NAME  WAS 
DEATH." 

-  George  W.  Thomas,  who  farms  the  Itaby 
place  near  Ivimberton,  Chester  Co.,  l’a.,  was 
horribly  multilated  on  Monday  by  a  reaper 
and  may  die  as  a  result.  He  received  a 
large  number  of  terrible  gashes  about  one 
arm  and  hand,  both  legs  and  on  the  breast 
and  abdomen,  all  of  which  had  to  be  closed 
with  stitches  by  a  physician.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  reaping  wheat  when  one  of  the  horses 
got  a  leg  over  the  tongue  of  the  machine. 
He  sprang  from  the  scat  in  front  of  the 
knives  to  remedy  the  trouble,  when  the 
horses  started  and  the  revolving  rake  struck 
him  upon  the  head,  throwing  him  forward 
upon  the  knives.  This  frightened  the  horses, 
and  they  ran  away  across  the  field.  Every 
time  the  unfortunate  man  attempted  to  re¬ 
gain  his  feet  the  rakes  knocked  him  against 
the  knives,  which  cut  deep  into  the  flesh. 
Pieces  of  bone  were  cut  from  one  leg.  The 
horses  finally  stopped  of  their  own  accord 
and  other  persons  removed  the  injured  man 
to  his  home. 

Easton,  Pa.,  July  13. — Unaware  that  his 
4-year-old  son  was  asleep  in  a  field  where  he 
was  operating  a  reaper,  Milton  Apple,  a  far¬ 
mer  of  Riegelsville,  drove  so  close  to  the 
child  that  the  little  fellow  was  frightfully 
cut  about  the  legs,  arms  and  body.  The 
child  is  in  Easton  Hospital  and  may  not  re¬ 
cover. 

Falling  into  the  knives  of  a  self-binder, 
Arthur  Starner,  7-year-old  son  of  Jacob  Star- 
ner,  of  near  New  Windsor,  Pa.,  had  one  foot 
amputated  and  the  other  mutilated. 


that  was  taking  the  fowls  off  so  rapidly. 
The  expert  found  no  signs  of  disease,  but 
after  a  few  inquiries  he  did  find  that  the 
colored  man's  family  had  been  living  on 
chicken  potpie  with  great  frequency.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  the  disease  was  stamped  out  at 
once. — Philadelphia  Record. 

Thkew  His  Voice.— A  few  days  ago  a  far¬ 
mer  named  Curry,  in  Franklin  township,  went 
into  his  barn,  when  he  heard  a  voice,  ap¬ 
parently  underneath  a  quantity  of  hay  just 
harvested  and  placed  in  his  mows.  The  voice, 
in  smothered  tones,  stated  that  it  came  from 
a  tramp  who  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the  mow, 
in  an  intoxicated  condition,  and  when  the 
sleeper  came  to  his  senses  he  was  covered 
over  with  the  hay  being  harvested.  The  far¬ 
mer  brought  other  persons  there,  and  they 
also  heard  the  voice.  Men  set  to  work  and 
removed  about  20  tons  of  hay  from  one  mow 
without  finding  any  one.  It  was  asserted 
that  the  voice  was  so  indistinct  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  from  whence  the  voice  had 
come,  and  with  his  neighbors  the  farmer  set 
to  work  and  removed  a  large  quantity  of 
hay  from  another  mow,  but  came  across  no 
one.  Then  it  dawned  upon  them  that  they 
were  the  victims  of  a  practical  joke.  It  is 
believed  that  a  ventriloquist,  a  citizen  of  the 
neighborhood,  had  “thrown  his  voice”  up  the 
funnel  and  deceived  his  hearers,  as  there  was 
no  other  explanation  of  the  affair.  It  is 
said  that  a  committee  is  looking  for  the 
perpetrator  of  this  very  “practical  joke. — 
Philadelphia  Record. 


CULLED  FROM  CLIPPINGS. 

Tied  To  a  Cow. — In  order  to  prevent  a 
cow  switching  her  tail  in  his  face  while  he 
was  milking,  Charles  R.  Gaither,  a  farmer, 
near  Center,  V  is.,  tied  the  caudal  appendage 
to  his  leg,  and  to  make  a  good  knot  put  a 
little  milk  on  it.  When  Bossy  found  that 
she  could  not  use  her  tail  she  began  kicking. 
She  knocked  the  farmer  off  his  stool  and  be¬ 
gan  to  run,  dragging  him  about  the  corral 
until  he  was  unconscious.  Before  assistance 
came  he  sustained  three  broken  ribs  and 
other  injuries. — New  York  World. 

Sehved  Him  Right. — Jacob  Dries,  of  Ma- 
cungie,  although  a  powerfully  built  man,  will 
hereafter  refrain  from  trying  to  knock  a  cow 
down  with  his  fist.  He  is  a  tenant  on  the 
farm  of  Dr.  M.  11.  Lichtenwalner,  and  one 
morning,  while  he  was  unchaining  the  cows 
in  the  stable  several  of  them  began  goring 
each  other.  Dries  rushed  in  between  and 
struck  at  one  of  the  cows  with  his  fist,  lie 
hit  her  on  the  hip-bone,  and  smashed  the 
knuckles  of  his  right  hand  and  broke  the 
arm  above  the  wrist — Philadelphia  Record. 

A  Goat  Story. — A  well  known  suburbanite 
who  had  been  greatly  troubled  by  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  a  neighbor's  goat  was  driven  to 
desperation  one  day,  when  he  learned  that 
the  animal  had  consumed  a  favorite  red 
flannel  golf  coat  of  his.  Determined  on  the 
goat’s  destruction,  he  employed  an  unscrupu¬ 
lous  small  boy  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
to  secure  him  to  the  railroad  track  just  before 
the  daily  express  was  due.  Some  days  after¬ 
ward  a  friend  inquired  with  Interest  if  the 
goat  had  been  effectually  disposed  of. 

“Not  on  your  life,”  was  the  disgusted  an¬ 
swer :  "that  goat  has  a  charmed  life.  He 
coughed  up  that  red  golf  coat  of  mine  and 
flagged  the  train.” — Harper’s  Weekly. 

“Sick”  Chickens. — A  well-known  river¬ 
front  hotel  man,  who  has  a  country  home  in 
New  Jersey,  tells  with  great  glee  a  joke  on 
himself.  Early  in  the  Spring  he  purchased  a 
large  flock  of  chickens  and  gave  them  into 
the  care  of  a  colored  man  who  works  about 
the  place.  One  day  the  man  came  to  the 
owner  of  the  chickens  and  assqred  him  that 
one  of  them  was  acting  “sick  like.”  He  was 
immediately  instructed  to  kill  a  chicken 
whenever  it  showed  signs  of  illness,  and  thus 
prevent  any  spread  of  disease.  Day  after 
day  another  chicken  was  reported  ailing, 
and  each  time  it  was  also  killed.  After 
a  while  the  flock  grew  so  small  that  an  ex¬ 
pert  was  called  in  to  diagnose  the  disease 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention  rJ?H0 
R.  .y.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  ancl 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


A  SEASON’S  WORK  WITH  STRAW¬ 
BERRIES. 

The  strawberry  crop  in  this  locality  for 
1904  was  perhaps  an  average  one  as  to  yield 
and  quality.  Especially  was  this  true  of  new 
and  well-cultivated  beds,  but  many  old  beds 
where  not  mulched  were  badly  damaged  by 
the  past  severe  Winter.  Such  beds,  of  course, 
give  poor  yields  of  poor  fruit.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  good  berries  in  good 
condition  from  other  points  prices  for  good 
stock  nicely  packed  commanded  were  high, 
and  the  demand  was  brisk.  Excelsior  is  the 
best  extra  early  that  we  have  tried.  It  gives 
us  two  or  three  pickings  of  fine,  showy  ber¬ 
ries  that  sell  well  before  second  early  or 
medium  varieties  arrive,  but  runs  down  in 
size  too  soon  and  is  very  acid.  Bubach  is 
our  mainstay  for  medium  season  and  main 
crop.  It  is  by  far  the  heaviest  yielder  of  any 
of  the  large  varieties  we  have  grown,  and 
can  always  be  depended  on  to  give  a  crop 
of  fine  berries  that  will  nearly  all  grade 
fancy,  and  will  almost  always  bring  the  last 
berry  up  to  merchantable  size.  Bubach  is 
also  a  strong  grower  and  absolutely  free  from 
rust  or  other  disease.  We  depend  princi¬ 
pally  on  Brandywine  and  Rough  Rider  for 
late  berries,  but  neither  of  those  varieties 
quite  fills  the  bill  for  our  trade.  Brandywine 
is  a  strong  grower,  and  under  favorable  soil 
and  weather  conditions  will  give  a  good 
yield  of  fine,  large,  highly  colored  fruit  of 
the  best  quality,  but  it  is  very  much  inclined 
to  rust,  which  causes  its  berries  to  run  down 
in  size  after  first  or  second  pickings.  Rough 
Rider  is  a  good  variety  for  late  on  heavy 
soil,  and  has  the  longest  season  of  any  we 
have  grown,  but  it  has  some  serious  faults. 
Although  a  very  strong  plant  it  rusts  badly, 
and  is  liable  to  fail  in  maturing  last  berries. 
The  fruit  is  also  much  misshapen  and  shows 
white  noses  early  in  season.  The  quality  of 
Rough  Rider  is  not  very  good,  being  too  acid, 
but  when  properly  picked  and  packed  it 
shows  up  well  in  crates  and  carries  well  and 


sets  more  fruit  than  it  can  mature. 

We  realized  good  prices  for  our  berries 
this  season,  but  some  who  were  not  too  care¬ 
ful  about  growing  their  berries  or  picking, 
packing  and  marketing  did  not  fare  so  well. 
For  the  last  few  years  we  sell  entirely,  or 
nearly  so,  to  the  retail  trade,  cutting  out  the 
commission  man.  Of  course  we  do  not  sell 
in  the  large  cities,  or  we  could  not  do  this  so 
easily.  When  we  first  commenced  this  meth¬ 
od  of  marketing,  by  inquiry  and  correspond¬ 
ence  we  located  the  principal  retailers  in  all 
the  principal  mining  and  manufacturing 
towns  for  50  miles  around,  and  solicited  stand¬ 
ing  orders  from  them  for  what  berries  they 
could  use  each  day  throughout  the  season, 
being  careful  to  book  no  more  orders  than 
we  could  fill  promptly.  At  first  they  were 
shy  about  placing  their  orders  with  a  "grow¬ 
er,”  stating  that  it  was  seldom  they  could 
get  prompt  or  satisfactory  shipments;  but 
we  proved  to  them  that  that  was  not  always 
the  case,  and  our  business  has  now  outgrown 
our  capacity,  and  we  have  to  turn  many  or¬ 
ders  away.  We  use*  printed  envelopes  and 
letter  heads  (name  and  address  and  busi¬ 
ness),  printed  invoice  or  bill  heads,  printed 
shipping  tags;  use  full-sized  standard  quart 
baskets,  new  and  clean,  in  clean,  substantial 
crates.  A  rubber  stamp  puts  our  business 
card  on  every  basket,  and  another  rubber 
stamp  puts  this  legend  on  every  crate :  "Re¬ 
turn  Empties  Promptly,”  which  request  is 
surprisingly  well  adhered  to  by  our  regular 
patrons,  thus  saving  us  considerable  in  cost 
of  crates.  A  few  good  rules  for  those  who 
may  wish  to  try  this  method  of  marketing 
berries  are :  Grow  only  fine  berries,  honestly 
picked  and  packed.  Ship  promptly  ;  answer 
all  correspondence  promptly;  avoid  disap¬ 
pointing  a  patron  if  you  have  to  buy  a  few 
crates;  do  not  pick  berries  too  green;  do 
not  let  berries  get  over-ripe.  Promptness  is 
the  keynote  in  this  method  of  selling  berries. 

Pansy,  Pa.  w.  p.  k. 


GIRL’S  SECRET. 

"Aunt  Cassie  came  to  visit  us  and  she 
saw  I  was  nervous,  had  the  fidgets  all  the 
time,  and  she  asked  me  many  questions, 
and  finally  said,  *  Why,  you  dear,  sweet  girl, 
it’s  not  your  temper  that’s  bad,  it’s  your 
constitution  that’s  out  of  kilter.  You  sit 
right  down  now  and  write  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Pierce,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  tell  him  all  your 
symptoms  ’ — and  so  I  did.  It  wasn’t  long 
before  I  had  a  long  reply,  carefully  going 
over  my  case  and  telling  me  just  what  to 
do.  I  date  my  present  happiness  and  little 
Cupid’s  return  to  the  very  day  I  sat  down 
to  write  that  letter  to  Dr.  Pierce,  for  his 
advice  was  so  good  and  his  ‘  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription  ’  worked  such  a  complete  change 
in  me  that  now  my  former  cheerfulness 
and  good  health — not  to  say  anything  of 
good  looks— are  restored  to  me.  I  have 
summoned  Tom  back  to  my  side  and  we 
are  to  be  married  in  June.” 

The  proprietors  and  makers  of  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  now  feel 
fully  warranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  for 
any  case  of  Leucorrhea,  Female  Weakness, 
Prolapsus,  or  Palling  of  the  Womb,  which 
they  cannot  cure.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

It  is  natural  that  a  woman  who  has  been 
cured  of  womanly  disease  by  "Favorite 
Prescription  ”  should  believe  that  it  will 
cure  others.  It  is  natural  too  that  she 
should  recommend  to  other  women  the 
medicine  which  has  cured  her.  It  is 
such  commendation  which  has  made  the 
name  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  a  household  word  for  the  past  thirty- 
eight  years. 


For  Information 

as  to  Fruit  and  Trucking  Lands,  Grazing  Lands, 
Soil  and  Climate  in  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  &  Florida  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Write  to  WILBUR  Itt’COY  Agricultural  and 
Immigration  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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Drivetothe  Depot-Not  to  theDealer 

to  get  your  fence.  A  It  VANCE  FENCE  is  sold  direct 
to  farmer*  at  factory  prices,  thus  saving  you  the  dealer's 
profit.  Wo  sell  it  on  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL, 


Tou  take  no  risk  in  dealing  with  ns.  This  Is  fho  most  lib* 
eral  offer  ever  made  by  a  fence  factory.  Our  free  Feaee 
Book  contains  much  valuable  information  for  you.  Write 
today  for  our  Book  and  Wholesale  Delivered  Prises. 

Advance  Fence  Co„  7216  Old  StMPeoria,lll. 


REMEMBER!  THOUSANDS 

of  tons  of  Page-Wire  are  used  for  springs. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  63,  Adrian,  Mich. 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS, 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP,  11.  R.  No.  4,  Erie.  Pa 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 

is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Otir  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  In  Conn. ,111  , 
Calif  .  and  guarantee  prompt,  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm.  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence. 

CASE  BROS.,  13-18  >laiu  St.,  Colchester,  Cl. 


$50.00  California  and  Return. 
Personally  Conducted 

Special  trains  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  without  change,  via  the  Chicago,  Union 
Pacific  and  North-Western  I.ine  leave  Chicago 
August  18th  and  August  25tb.  Itinerary  in¬ 
cludes  stop-overs  at  Denver,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Salt  Lake  City.  Low  rates,  choice  of  routes 
returning.  Tickets  on  sale  daily  August  15th 
to  September  UJth.  Two  fast  trains  daily  over 
the  only  double  track  railway  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  Missouri  River,  and  via  the  most 
direct  route  across  the  American  continent. 
The  Overland  Limited,  solid  through  train 
every  day  in  the  year.  Less  than  three  days 
en  route.  Low  rates  from  all  points.  Write 
for  itineraries  of  special  trains  and  full  in¬ 
formation  to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  22  Fifth  Ave- 
nug,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Live  StockandDairy 


MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

Cheap  Silos. — We  drove  through  a 
section  of  country  that  apparently  had  the 
silo  fever  come  on  suddenly,  as  almost 
every  farm  showed  evidences  of  at  least 
one  silo.  The  trouble  was  they  did  not 
seem  to  think  it  a  permanent  part  of 
the  farm  equipment,  and  built  the  cheap¬ 
est  lot  of  silos  possible,  the  kind  that  are 
described  in  some  farm  papers  as  costing 
$20  to  $40.  1  Hey  were  many  of  them 

dear  at  that  price.  They  were  not  air¬ 
tight,  improperly  set  up,  and  had  a  pretty 
cheap  look,  often  spoiling  the  appearance 
of  the  farm.  Lots  of  the  silage  spoiled, 
and  the  first  Summer  several  of  them 
went  all  out  of  shape,  and  some  even 
tumbled  down,  where  they  now  lie.  The 
silo  is  all  right.  Every  dairy  farm  where 
10  or  more  cows  are  kept  ought  to  have 
one,  but  make  a  good  one  while  you  are 
at  it.  It  may  cost  a  little  more  at  the 
start,  but  in  the  end  will  be  found  to  be 
much  the  better.  It  does  not  pay  to  build 
one  that  is  only  good  for  a  year  or  so 
and  then  requires  constant  tinkering  to 
keep  it  in  shape  or  airtight,  or  to  keep 
out  rats  and  mice,  which  spoil  much 
silage  if  they  can  dig  holes  in  at  the  bot¬ 
tom.  There  will  be  time  right  after  hay¬ 
ing  to  put  in  a  good  one,  and  it  is  such 
a  relief  to  have  the  corn  all  in  under 
cover  and  in  the  best  possible  shape  for 
the  stock  rather  than  the  never-ending 
job  of  cutting,  stooking,  husking  and 
hauling  the  fodder,  and  later  hauling  out 
a  lot  of  it  in  the  manure.  Don’t  put  it 
off  another  year. 

A  Feed  Trust. — One  of  the  objects  of 
a  National  Grain  Dealers’  Association 
according  to  the  prospectus,  as  sent  out 
from  Milwaukee,  is  to  confine  sales  only 
to  regular  dealers  who  maintain  a  store¬ 
house  for  the  sale  of  feed  and  grain.  The 
object  is  to  prevent  farmers  from  buying 
in  car  lots  except  through  local  dealers, 
and  to  prevent  sales  from  the  car  direct 
to  farmers*  as  is  now  quite  largely  done 
in  the  East.  I  do  not  think  it  will  work, 
and  if  it  did  it  would  be  a  sorry  day  for 
a  good  many  eastern  farmers,  as  in  many 
towns  there  is  a  combination  to  control 
prices  among  the  local  dealers,  and  if 
there  were  no  outside  competition  and  all 
farmers  were  compelled  to  buy  feed  of 
these  dealers  prices  would  soar  as  high  as 
they  could  work  the  farmer.  Most  of  these 
millers  have  a  certain  price  for  feed,  and 
will  sell  100  pounds  to  a  man,  deliver  it 
a  mile  and  often  more,  and  trust  him  for 
several  months,  and  will  ask  exactly  the 
same  price  of  the  farmer  who  drives  up 
with  a  double  team  and  the  cash  in  his 
pocket  to  take  away  a  ton  or  two.  This 
is  hardly  fair  to  the  man  who  buys  in 
large  quantities  and  pays  cash.  More  and 
more  mixtures  of  feeds  are  being  put  on 
the  market'  to  help  out  the  “poor  farmer” 
who  hasn’t  time  to  mix  them  nor  the 
ability  to  do  it  as  well,  and  often  the 
several  ingredients  that  he  wishes  to  use 
cannot  be  obtained  just  as  he  wants  them. 
Of  course  the  manufacturer  will  only  put 
in  the  very  best  ingredients,  and  because 
he  has  such  a  fine  plant  to  do  the  work 
will  not  charge  anything  for  the  mixing. 
Better  not  buy  any  of  these  complete  feeds 
unless  there  is  a  solid  guarantee  of  a 
high  per  cent  of  protein  and  fat.  Most 
of  them  sooner  or  later  work  in  some¬ 
thing  that  is  not  very  salable  alone.  A 
miller  received  in  a  car  of  mixed  stuff 
five  tons  of  what  was  bought  for  mixed 
feed,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  mixture  of 
cheap  middlings,  distillers’  grains  and 
some  other  things  which  would  lead  one 
to  think  that  the  mill  had  been  saving  its 
sweepings  for  some  time  to  make  this 
brand.  Better  buy  straight  goods  and  do 
your  own  mixing. 

The  Cow’s  Summer  Home. — When 
cows  must  be  milked  very  early  it  is 
quite  a  bother  to  hunt  them  up  for  the 


morning  milking,  and  often  they  are  left 
in  the  barn  in  rather  close  quarters,  and 
during  these  hot  nights  the  cows  will 
suffer  much  from  the  heat,  as  most  barns 
are  so  constructed  and  so  thickly  filled 
with  cows  that  plenty  of  fresh  air  for 
each  cow  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain. 
We  have  been  in  a  barn  in  the  early 
morning  when  the  air  was  simply  stifling, 
and  one  could  hardly  breathe,  yet  think 
of  animals  fastened  right  in  it  for  hours 
at  a  time.  It  saves  manure  to  have  them 
in  the  barn,  and  it  is  handy,  but  it  is 
death  on  the  cows.  If  possible  have  a 
small  night  pasture  handy  to  the  barn,  or 
let  them  lie  in  the  yard.  At  least  see  that 
they  are  comfortable  these  hot  nights. 

Deceptive  Milk  Bottles. — Some  firms 
who  make  glass  milk  bottles  are  so  anx¬ 
ious  to  help  out  the  milkman  who  makes 
poor  milk,  yet  must  compete  with  the 
man  who  makes  good  milk,  that  they  are 
turning  out  bottles  that  are  all  neck,  and 
a  bottle  of  this  kind  filled  with  milk 
.looks  to  be  50  per  cent  cream,  yet  there 
may  not  really  be  over  10  to  15  per  cent. 
This  trick,  and  it  is  rather  a  small  one, 
may  work  for  a  few  days,  but  the  cus¬ 
tomers  soon  find  it  out.  Better  give  them 
good  milk  in  a  good  bottle,  and  if  they 
are  the  ordinary  run  of  the  “good  com- 
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moil  people”  they  will  buy  your  milk  not 
entirely  upon  its  face  but  upon  the  char¬ 
acter  Of  it.  H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


DON'T  MIX  MILK  AND  BEEF. 

H.  E.  Cook  argues  that  what  we  need 
in  this  State  is  a  good  milch  cow,  not 
a  milch  and  beef  cow  combined.  On  that 
point,  at  least,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cook 
exactly.  The  more  experience  and  obser¬ 
vation  I  have,  the  more  I  see  that  milk 
and  beef  form  and  characteristics  of  the 
cow  are  not  only  different,  but  absolutely 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  One  of  these 
ele  aents  cannot  be  bred  into  a  cow  with¬ 
out  the  sacrifice  of  the  other.  The  feed 
that  will  make  $1  from  beef  on  the  aver¬ 
age  in  this  State  from  beef  animals,  will 
make  $3  worth  of  milk,  from  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  milk  cow,  on  the  common  market. 
The  care  of  the  cow  is  of  course  greater, 
but  when  help  is  not  too  expensive  the 
cow  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
steer  in  this  State.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  saying  that  the  beef  steer 
has  no  place  in  this  State.  There  are 
conditions  where  beef  feeding  is  profit¬ 
able,  and  it  is  my  opinion  it  will  be  more 
so  in  the  future.  I  believe,  however,  thal 
greatest  profit  will  come  to  both  dairy¬ 
man  and  feeder,  to  have  animals  bred 
distinctly  for  milk  or  beef  as  the  business 
demands;  surely  not  to  try  to  combine 
the  two  in  one  animal,  for  the  result  can 
only  be  to  compromise  and  failure. 

D.  P.  WITTER. 


GRUBS  IN  COW'S  BACK. 

What  do  those  grubs  in  the  backs  of  cattle 
develop  from,  and  Is  there  any  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  getting  in?  What  is  the  best 
way  to  get  them,  out?  M.  l.  m. 

Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

Grubs  or  warbles  are  insects  that  grow 
under  the  skin  in  the  backs  of  cattle.  It 
was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  gad¬ 
fly,  which  lays  the  eggs,  pierced  the  skin 
on  the  back  and  thus  deposited  the  egg 
underneath.  It  has  now  been  found  that 
the  eggs  are  laid  in  the  hair  on  the  side 
or  shoulders.  The  animal  licks  them 
off.  The  insect  which  hatches  from  the 
egg  makes  its  way  from  the  back  of  the 
tongue  along  the  spine  to  the  back,  and 
there  developes  just  under  the  skin.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  any  plan  of  smear¬ 
ing  the  back  with  tar  or  fish  oil  will  fail, 
as  the  grubs  do  not  enter  that  way.  They 
can  be  easily  found  in  Fall  and  Winter 
as  large  lumps  on  the  back.  Some  cows 
carry  dozens  of  them.  The  best  way  to 
get  rid  of  them  is  to  squeeze  them  out 
through  the  little  openings  which  they 
have  made  in  the  skin.  This  is  easily 
done  without  great  pain  to  the  cow. 


SOME  POULTRY  NOTES. 

Egg  Eating  is  often  caused  by  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  shell-making  material.  At 
first  hens  seem  to  care  more  for  the  shell 
of  the  egg  than  for  the  egg  itself;  although 
if  not  checked  they  very  soon  become  fond 
of  the  latter.  I  have  found  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  egg  shells — oyster  shells  will  do 
the  business — a  good  preventive.  If  the 
habit  has  become  firmly  fixed  and  the  hens 
make  a  mad  rush  for  every  egg  in  sight,  the 
only  successful  remedy  I  have  ever  tried  is 
to  make  the  nests  in  nail  kegs  by  filling  them 
partly  full  of  some  good  nesting  material, 
and  forcing  the  hens  to  lay  in  them.  These 
kegs  are  so  small  that  the  hen  cannot  get  at 
the  egg  to  break  it  while  on  the  nest,  neither 
can  she  reach  it  from  the  top  of  the  keg,  and 
the  habit  is  soon  forgotten. 

Hastening  of  tiie  Moult. — I  have  prac¬ 
ticed  the  following  method  and  found  it  gen¬ 
erally  successful :  In  the  latter  part  of  July 
confine  the  fowls  in  close  quarters  and  re¬ 
duce  their  rations  at  least  one-half.  In  a 
short  time  they  will  have  stopped  laying. 
Now  give  a  strong,  hearty  food  composed 
largely  of  corn  or  cornmeal  with  the  addition 
of  linseed  meal  and  beef  scraps.  This  treat¬ 
ment  will  soon  cause  the  old  feathers  to 
drop,  promote  the  growth  of  the  new,  and 
very  much  shorten  the  moulting  period.  This 
method  is,  I  believe,  quite  generally  practiced 
by  poultrymen  who  wish  to  take  advantage 
of  the  Fall  market  when  fresh  eggs  are 
scarce.  Two  or  three  years  ago  this  method 
was  printed  in  some  of  the  poultry  journals. 
It  was  generally  thought  to  be  of  recent  ori¬ 
gin,  and  to  Mr.  Van  Dreser,  of  Cobleskill, 
N.  Y.,  *was  given  the  credit  of  being  the 
discoverer.  But  if  I  am  not  greatly  mis¬ 
taken  the  practice  is  very  much  older  than 
was  generally  supposed.  I  have  in  mind  a 
woman  who  followed  it  very  successfully  a 
number  of  years  ago.  This  method  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  best  to  hasten  moulting  yet  discovered. 

I  should  bring  the  fowls  to  a  laying  condition 
in  October,  breeders  fitting  them  for  the  Fall 
fairs ;  but  for  exhibition  at  the  Winter  poul¬ 
try  shows  later  moulting  is  most  desirable, 
especially  with  the  buff  breeds. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  irving  crocker. 


IIen  Pasture. — We  have  just  mowed  the 
lot  where  we  nave  raised  chickens  for  three 


or  four  years.  The  grass  had  been  pretty 
well  trimmed  back  and  trampled  down,  and 
for  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  there  was 
nothing  left.  To-day  that  was  the  best  grass 
in  the  lot,  and  showed  no  signs  of  the  appar¬ 
ent  ill-treatment  it  had  received,  but  thrived 
all  the  better.  They  say  a  “sheep's  foot  is 
golden,”  and  I  am  not  going  to  dispute  what 
so  many  have  affirmed,  though  I  have  seen 
some  pretty  poor  sheep  pastures.  For  me, 
the  ground  fertilized  by  the  hen  and  her  fam¬ 
ily  beats  anything  that  I  have  ever  known 
to  belong  to  the  credit  of  the  sheep.  lien 
manure  on  the  corn  ground,  or  spread  upon 
the  meadow,  or  used  anywhere  you  like,  al¬ 
ways  gives  a  good  account  of  itself. 

H.  H.  Ii. 


Shoo-Fly  i*f 


>«««»  THE 
ANIMAL’S 
FRIEND 


Beginning  of 
Fly  time  these 
cows  were 
.  .  '  equal  in  every 

respect.  No.  1  was  sprayed 
and  she  continued  to  give  20  qts.  milk  daily 
through  Fly  season  ;  No.  2  lost  so  much  milk 
and  flesh  wereobliged  to  use  “Shoo-Fl^” 
to  keep  her  alive,  half  cent's  worth  of  which 
would  have  made  No.  2  as  profitable  as  No.  1. 
Shoo-Fly  is  the  origi  nal  stock  protector  used  by  same  dairymen 
since  1885  after  testing  imitations,  because  it  protects  oows  much 
longer  in  pasture.  It  prevents  contagious  abortion  and  other  dis¬ 
eases,  cures  all  sores,  scratches,  skin  diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc. 
NiO  I>1CE  in  poultry  house  or  any  place  it  is  sprayed.  Beware  of 
Imitations  that  lastonly  afew  hours  and  make  sores.  Ifyourdealer 
does  not  keep  Shoo-Fly  (made  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,)  send  $1.00 
for  latest  Improved  Three  Tube  Sprayer  and  enough  Shoo-Fly 
to  protect  200  cows.  Cash  returned  if  cows  are  not  protected. 

SHOO-FLY  MF’G.  CO.  1005  Fairmount  Ave.  Phila.,Pa, 


“FUMA 


■  ■kills  Prairie  Dogs, 

7  7 1 


Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”£&SS 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


PROTECT  YOURSELF 

from  High  Prices.  We  can  save 
you  26  p.  c.  on  Harness.  Send 
for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
KING  HARNESS  COMPANY,  6  Lake  St.,Owego,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT.  Bristol,  Wis  .  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


CCOTCH  COLLIE  MALE  PUPS,  Sable  color.  Prices 
^  right.  Also,  a  few  extra  good  purebred  Shrop¬ 
shire  Ram.  Lambs,  $8  up.  W .  A.  Lothers,  Lack,L’a. 


SUCCESS  STOCK  FARM, 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  FOR  SALE. 

Well  bred  ones.  Drivers  and  Prize  Winners. 

CANTON,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY. 

^POULTRY  LINE-Fencin 


OQOQQQQOQ 


We 


keep  ev-i 

_ _  erything  in  the) 

_ _  _ Fencing,  Feed,  Incu- 5 

baTo”  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— < 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you^ 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the  { 
asking — it's  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  it  Poultry  Supply  Co. 

_  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  Clty.< 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOG^ 


Breeders’  Directory 

G£UONKY  FAJUtf 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Olanager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 
Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
bom  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  agee. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MLNOHCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTK8. 

tW~  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  and  grades  all  ages  and  sexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  and  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

MYEn  dfc  SOM 

Bridgevllle,  Delaware. 


FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulla 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHPRST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

IN  RICHLY-BRED 

HOLSTEINS. 

Leadlngfamllies.  Writeme,  describing  what  you  wish. 
Will  quote  lowest  possible  prices  to  quick  buyers. 
N.  F.  SHOLE8. 128  Bastable  Blocks  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

**  Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sa.e. 
Prices  reasonable.  Kverv  animal  registered. 

WOO  DC  BEST  FARM.  Rifton.  Ulster  CO..N.  Y. 


STAB  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Largest  and  best  herd  of  registered  Holsteins  In 
this  country,  headed  by  the  two  Champion  Bulls  of 
the  world,  Aaggle  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count, 
No. 29642,  and  Mercedes  .Jul ip’s  Pietertje  Paul. 
No.  29830.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  head  to  select  from, 
nothing  reserved,  full  guarantee  on  all  stock  sold. 
Write  for  just  what  you  want.  Will  mail  on  applica¬ 
tion  Circular  A,  Circular  B,  and  photographs  of  stock. 
Address,  HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  J)., 
CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK. 


DUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 
*  Chester  Whites,  all  ages :  best  of  breeding,  For  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peterboro.N.Y 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

#Good  Ones — Registered — Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.L. 
Bowersox.R.3 ;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


PURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES.— 
*The  peer  of  any  In  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER,  R.  2.  Watervliet,  Mich. 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description.  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Ercildoun.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SPRINGBAMK  BERKSHIRES  and  Oct.boars, 

10  Fall  farrowed  bows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  In  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshlres  can  disregard.  Fi -st-class  Individuals  In 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Large  English  Berkshlres  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.  to 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.,No.  4, Syracuse,  N  Y. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES; 

all  ages,  from  Imported  stock, 
at  modest  prices.  W.H.  Fisher, 
gpahr  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  S:r=t 

itog.  Pigs  Of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Mon&y-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO,,  389  Atlantic  Aye.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  book,  10c- 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGE Y,  Box  8,  Telford, Pa- 


utflin  iu  Liut  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Speclflo  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 
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THE  BROWN  SWISS  COW. 

The  illustration  shown  at  Fig.  247,  Mas- 
cott,  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  highly- 
prized  Brown  Swiss  cow ;  she  is  seven 
years  old,  and  has  without  doubt  won 
more  laurels  than  any  one  of  her  class. 
She  is  one  of  eight  of  the  same  breed  that 
McLaury  Brothers,  of  Portlandville,  have 
just  imported  from  Switzerland.  The  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  when  she  was  just  spring¬ 
ing,  thus  failing  to  show  her  with  full, 
developed  udder.  She  has  taken  since 
1898  first  prizes  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
Nice  Exposition,  Paris  Fair  in  1898,  1902, 
1903,  and  first  at  Chambury  and  Puy 
fairs ;  also  champion  at  Paris  fair,  Cham¬ 
bury  fair,  Arles  fair,  Nice  and  Paris  Expo¬ 
sitions.  These  cattle  are  fast  taking  first 
places  in  milk  and  butter  qualities,  and  are 
almost  equally  as  valuable  for  beef  rais¬ 
ing,  being  unlike  nearly  every  other  breed, 
possessing  the  excellent  qualities  for  beef 
as  well  as  by-products.  They  have  been 
raised  and  bred  in  Switzerland  for  centu¬ 
ries,  gaining  ground  steadily  year  by  year 
toward  a  high  standard  of  excellence, 
until  to-day  the  breeders  are  able  to  place 
before  the  world  a  blood  with  no  trace  of 
inferiority,  ranking  along  with  the  best 
known  breeds  throughout  the  world. 
These  cattle  are  without  doubt  the  most 
hearty  and  vigorous  of  any  breed  known, 
keeping  in  excellent  flesh  even  while  pro¬ 
ducing  a  good  flow  of  milk.  They  possess 
strong  constitutions,  enabling  them  to  re¬ 
sist  disease  and  acclimate  themselves 
where  other  breeds  do  not. 

We  find  the  disposition  in  the  Brown 
Swiss  is  unlike  Jerseys,  Ayrshires,  etc., 
they  being  more  of  a  mild  sort.  These 
cattle  in  this  country  have  made  most 
amazing  records;  some  have  reached  70 
pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  from  18  to  22 
pounds  of  butter  per  week ;  their  average 
butter  fat  record  test  is  four  per  cent.  The 
writer  observed  one  cow  in  this  particular 
herd  that  with  an  average  butter  fat  test 
of  3J/2  per  cent  produced  a  flow  of  milk 
of  Go  pounds  per  day.  She  was  lying 
down  in  apparent  contentment,  chewing 
her  cud,  and  not  until  I  slapped  her  gently 
did  she  make  an  effort  to  rise ;  she  was  in 
excellent  shape  for  beef  both  in  flesh  and 
size,  and  with  a  large  filled  udder  she  was 
an  ideal  to  pattern  from,  not  only  in  care 
and  management,  but  also  in  blood.  The 
Brown  Swiss  Brinz,  after  having  won  the 
first  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in 
quantity  and  quality  of  milk  over  all 
breeds,  competed  with  the  famous  Short¬ 
horns  of  England,  the  Holsteins  of  Hol¬ 
land,  as  well  as  the  Channel  Island  breeds. 
The  calves  of  these  cattle  denote  great  life 
and  vitality,  weighing  many  times  at  birth 
125  pounds.  The  writer  also  observed 
one  calf  only  V/2  months  old  tipping  the 
scales  at  460  pounds.  They  are  of  a  light 
steel  gray  color  when  young,  but  darken 
to  a  fawn  color  as  they  gradually  reach 
maturity.  For  veal  growing  they  build 
flesh  quite  as  easily  as  the  Jersey,  but 
average  a  large  size  when  born,  increasing 
their  value  many  times  in  that  branch  of 
the  daily  industry.  w.  w.  caulkins. 

VAN  ALSTYNE’S  SHEEP  NOTES. 
Cosset  Lamb  Sick. 

A  cosset  lamb  three  months  old,  always 
strong  and  vigorous,  has  entirely  lost  the 
use  of  the  hind  parts.  The  trouble  came 
on  quite  suuuenly  without  any  known  cause 
less  than  two  weeks  ago.  The  bodily  func¬ 
tions  remain  quite  normal ;  the  appetite  and 
rumination  still  keep  up,  but  the  lamb  can¬ 
not  rise  or  stand  after  being  lifted.  Can 
anything  be  done  to  restore  it?  c.  M. 

Norwich  City,  Conn. 

The  probability  is  that  the  lamb,  being 
a  “cosset,”  has  been  over-fed,  so  that  its 
organs  have  been  over-charged,  and  a 
partial  paralysis  is  the  result.  A  lamb 
under  natural  conditions  takes  a  small 
amount  of  food  at  frequent  intervals.  Of 
necessity,  when  one  is  fed  by  hand,  it 
must  get  a  large  amount  a  few  times  a 
day.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  tendency 
with  a  pet  to  over-feed  on  very  rich  stim¬ 
ulating  foods.  As  a  consequence  too 
much  blood  results,  and  the  stoppage  of 
a  vein  produces  the  trouble  described.  Of 
course  there  may  be  other  causes,  but 
this  I  should  think  the  most  likely  one.  I 


once  had  a  lamb  affected  in  much  the 
same  way  from  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
from  which  it  eventually  recovered.  As  a 
remedy,  I  would  suggest  two  ounces  of 
Epsom  salts,  given  every  other  day  for  a 
week,  and  an  application  of  turpentine 
over  the  loins.  Be  careful  not  to  saturate 
the  wool  (it  may  be  better  to  shear  off 
some  over  the  back),  but  rub  it  in,  a 
small  amount  every  day. 

Storing  Wet  Brewer's  Grains. 

In  his  sheep  notes  Mr.  Tan  Alstyne  speaks 
of  icct  brewer’s  grains  being  one  of  the  best 
feeds  for  breeding  ewes.  I  am  not  far  from 
a  brewery,  and  can  often  get  grains  during 
the  Summer  at  a  low  price.  Is  it  possible  to 
save  them  and  have  them  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some  in  the  Winter?  t.  g.  f. 

Oswego,  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  above  is  timely.  Very  frequently 
at  this  season  grains  can  be  obtained  for 
a  moderate  sum.  Where  the  hauling  is 
not  too  great  and  expensive  they  can  be 
siloed  so  that  they  will  make  not  only 
cheap  but  good  food.  They  are  about  75 
per  cent  water,  and,  while  this  must  be 
taken  into  account,  .1  have  never  fed  any 
that  were  kiln-dried,  that  the  actual  dry 
matter  in  the  feed  gave  the  same  results 
as  from  those  still  moist  when  taken  out. 
In  fact,  all  stock  relish  them  better  in 
this  state  than  when  warm  and  full  of 
ferment  as  they  come  from  the  brewery. 
My  first  silo  was  built  of  wood,  and  held 
80  tons  of  wet  grains,  but  it  had  to  be 
about  four  times  as  strong  as  if  it  were 
to  hold  corn.  They  kept  in  this  way  with 
comparatively  little  loss;  but  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  where  a  small  amount 
only  is  put  in,  a  better  way  is  to  put  them 
in  the  ground.  For  a  small  amount  a 
hogshead  may  be  sunk  and  filled  as  indi¬ 
cated  below,  boring  a  few  hales  in  the 
bottom  to  let  out  the  surplus  water. 
Where  400  or  500  bushels  are  to  be  put 
away,  select  a  spot  convenient  to  the  build¬ 
ings,  on  gravelly  or  well-drained  soil, 
where  the  water  will  not  stand.  Dig  a 
hole,  a  little  more  than  13  by  G}/2  feet  and 
four  feet  deep.  Set  straight  fence  posts 
in  each  corner  and  in  the  middle  opposite 
one  another  on  the  long  side;  cover  the 
bottom  and  sides  with  ordinary  13-foot 
fence  boards.  Such  boards  cut  in  two 
will  cover  the  ends.  Board  to  the  top  of 
the  posts,  which  are  usually  Gx/2  feet.  The 
earth  coming  out  of  the  hole  will  bank 
2l/2  feet  above  ground.  Put  in  a  brace 
across  the  center,  to  prevent  the  pressure 
of  the  earth  caving  in  the  pit,  and  there 
is  a  silo  costing  not  to  exceed  $7  for 
material  that  will  keep  grains  or  corn  in 
perfect  condition,  and  last  half  a  dozen 
years.  As  the  grains  are  put  in  they 
must  be  firmly  stamped  all  over  the  sur¬ 
face.  Salt  freely  every  six  or  eight 
inches.  When  full  put  a  foot  of  grass 
over  the  top,  and  then  cover  with  earth, 
ridging  it  somewhat  like  a  root  pit.  It 
will  be  wise,  if  the  grains  arc  not  to  be 
fed  before  Winter,  to  cover  with  horse 
manure  or  coarse  straw  to  prevent  the 
ground  freezing,  and  so  make  it  difficult 
to  open.  They  will  cut  out  like  old  cheese 
free  from  mold  and  any  disagreeable  odor. 
They  can  be  taken  out  daily,  or  a  load  at 
a  time.  If  the  snow  and  rain  are  kept 
out  the  cold  will  keep  them.  I  have  put 
away  many  carloads  in  this  way,  and 
found  them  a  most  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory  food. 

Care  of  Winter  Lambs 

Your  articles  on  page  518  about  Winter 
Iambs  and  on  519  “Experience  with  Sheep,-’ 
are  of  special  interest  to  me.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  is  the  greatest  number  of  ewes 
that  may  be  kept  in  one  pen,  when  the  one 
ground  floor  is  to  hold  about  300.  Also  to 
what  extent  arrangements  must  be  such  that 
tire  ewes  can  easily  be  got  outside.  During 
the  four  to  six  weeks  just  before  good  pas¬ 
ture  begins,  the  weather  at  times  is  so  mild 
that  it  seems  ill-judged  to  keep  the  sheep  in¬ 
doors.  The  case  I  have  in  mind  is  such  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  changes,  in 
order  to  let  the  sheep  out  and  in  freely  or  at 
will.  If  such  change  be  made,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  each  pen  hold  as  many 
sheep  as  compatible  with  conduction  of  the 
Winter  lamb  business.  Ewes  sheared  before 
January  1.  II.  L.  C.  praises  “good  corn 
silage”  for  ewes.  Will  lie  state  how  many 
pounds  per  ewe  while  in  Winter  quarters. 

READER. 

For  the  well-being  of  sheep,  it  is  not 


wise  to  have  too  many  in  a  flock.  Fifty 
are  enough.  Less  are  better.  They  can 
then  be  graded  according  to  age,  size, 
thriftiness,  condition  of  flesh,  and  state  of 
pregnancy.  Sheep  for  slaughter  can  for 
a  period  be  housed  very  closely  without 
damage;  but  breeding  ewes  need  room, 
so  they  will  not  crowd  one  another. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  they  do  not 
do  this  in  going  in  and  out,  and  that 
there  are  not  sharp  corners  in  the  pens. 
Abortion  often  comes  from  this  cause  or 
difficulty  at  lambing  time.  They,  like  all 
animals  having  young,  are  better  for  a 
moderate  amount  of  exercise;  particularly 
for  the  sheep  this  should  be  out  pf  doors. 
I  know  one  good  friend  and  eminently 
successful  sheep  keeper,  J.  S.  Woodward, 
does  not  believe  or  practice  this ;  but  he 
is  successful  because  of  ms  intelligent 
management  on  the  whole,  not  because 
he  confines  closely,  but  in  spite  of  it.  It 
is  hard  to  say  how  this  could  be  done 
without  looking  over  the  ground.  If  it 
were  possible  I  would  try  to  arrange  pens 
with  alleys  or  runways  leading  out  to  the 
yard,  so  each  flock  could  at  all  times  in 
clear  weather  have  access  to  a  dry,  clean 
yard.  Sheep,  like  ourselves,  are  creatures 
of  habit,  and  should  have  conditions 
every  day  alike.  They  will  not  do  well 
if  kept  up  to-day  and  let  out  to-morrow. 
Of  course  if  they  are  sheared  in  January 
they  can  be  kept  closer,  nor  will  it  be  wise 
then  to  let  them  out  at  ail.  I  think  it 
far  better  to  shear  in  early  November 
while  the  weather  is  yet  warm  and  again 
in  May,  although  the  wool  will  not  bring 
quite  so  much  on  account  of  the  short 
fiber.  Silage  is  very  good  for  breeding 
ewes,  although  not  equal  to  roots.  One 
bushel  or  35  or  40  pounds  may  be  fed 
daily  to  25  ewes.  e.  van  alstyne. 


AN  IOWA  POULTRY  FARM. 

We  live  on  a  farm  consisting  of  470  acres, 
located  1  \/0  mile  east  of  Stockport,  Iowa. 
While  we  have  ample  room  for  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  business,  yet  we  only  raise  GOO  to 
800  chicks  anuually,  consisting  of  about  one- 
third  each  of  Light  Brahmas,  Barred  Rocks 
and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes.  As  we  only 
raise  a  limited  number,  we  do  all  of  our 
hatching  in  April  and  May.  We  use  both 
incubators  and  liens  for  hatching,  and  both 
brooders  and  hens  for  brooding.  The  chicks 
that  the  hens  hatch  are  left  with  them  and 
placed  in  good  coops.  The  chicks  hatched 
in  the  incubators  are  placed  in  brooders, 
about  50  to  75  in  each  brooder ;  these  brood¬ 
ers  are  placed  in  brooder  houses,  about  G  x 
G  feet,  placed  as  far  apart  as  possible,  so 
each  colony  will  have  a  separate  run.  When 
the  weather  becomes  warmer  and  the  chicks 
are  feathered  sufficiently  the  brooders  are 
removed  and  the  houses  serve  as  colony 
houses  until  late  Fall,  when  the  culls  are 
sorted  out  and  sold  on  the  market,  and  the 
good  ones  are  placed  in  Winter  quarters  to 
be  used  and  sold  for  breeders.  In  regard  to 
feed  we  use  the  dry  feeding  system,  and  feed 
as  large  a  variety  of  food  as  possible,  keep¬ 
ing  water  and  grit  before  them  at  all  times. 
For  grit  we  use  only  coarse  sand,  of  which 
there  is  an  abundance  on  one  of  our  farms, 
and  it  serves  the  purpose  very  well.  As 
Winter  approaches,  the  best  of  the  breeders 
are  sorted  out  and  placed  in  the  breeding 
pens,  about  15  hens  to  each  pen,  to  supply 
us  with  our  next  year’s  egg  crop.  These 
hens  are  not  fed  for  Winter  eggs,  as  we  do 
not  care  to  have  them  begin  laying  until 
about  the  first  of  March  ;  then  they  will,  if 
fed  properly,  lay  right  along,  and  the  eggs 
will  be  more  fertile,  and  the  chicks  will  gen¬ 
erally  be  stronger  and  grow  faster  than  if 
the  hens  had  laid  all  Winter.  Our  yards 
are  all  large  and  roomy,  furnishing  plenty 
of  green  food  for  the  breeders  alh  through 
the  breeding  season,  also  meat  and  green 
bone  are  fed  liberally,  and  everything 
possible  is  done  to  produce  strong,  fertile, 
eggs,  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  for  good  hatches  and  healthy  chicks. 

Stockport,  Iowa.  now  bros. 


DE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separators 

Save  $3.-  to  $5.-  Per  Cow 
Every  Year  of  Use 
Over  the  Best  of 
Imitating  Cream  Separators 
and  last  from  two  to  ten 
times  as  long. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of 
nearest  local  agent. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.  74  Cortlandt  St 
Chicago.  New  York. 


WHICH? 


Tubular  or 

t  Simple  Bowl  or 
Izzers  or 

Right  Now  or 
Waist  Low  Can  or 
Self  Oiling  or 
Wash  3  Minutes  or 
All  the  Butter  or 
Best  Butter  or 
Tubular  or 


Bucket  Bowl? 
Complicated? , 
Hasbeens? 
Were  Once? 
Head  High  Can? 
Oil  Yourself? 
Wash  Thirty? 
Most  All? 
Medium  Butter? 
Bucket  Bowl? 


WHICH  DO  YOU  WANT  7 


Tubulars  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Just  one 
(Tubular  —  the 
ISharples.  All 
the  others  make 
bucket  bowls  — 
can’t  make  Tubu-. 
lars  because  they'i 
are  patented.  Ask 
for  catalog  B-153. 

Sharpies  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Bid 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


AMERICAN. 

That  name  stands  for  reasonable 
prices  and  clean  skimming  in 

Cream  Separators. 

We  stand  or  fall  by  wnat  it  does.  Send  It 
out  on  trial.  Will  you  try  it  freel 
for  the  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Boa  1066.  Balnbrldqe.  N.  V. 


THE  PARSONS 

“LOW-DOWN”  WAGON 

has  many 
imitators, 
but  there 
are 

NONE 
JUST 
AS 

GOOD. 

Can  have  Rubber  Tires  and  Roller  Bearing  Axles 
if  desired.  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOHN  R.  PARSONS,  Manager,  EarlvIIIe,  N.  Y. 


1 

1 

SObosSO 

>KILFLY>~ 


MORE 
MILK  , 

MOkirUI  Cows  will  give  15  to  20  per 
IVI UNlI  !  cent  more  milk  if  protected 
■  iiwiik  ■  ■  |rom  t[ie  torture  of  flies  with 

CHILD’S  SO-BOS-SO  KILFLY. 

Kills  fliesand  all  insects;  protects  horses  as  well 
as  cows.  Perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast  j 
Rapidly  applied  with  Child’s  Electric  Sprayer. 
SO  to  50  cows  sprayed  in  a  few  minutes.  A  true 
antiseptic;  keeps  stables,  chicken  houses,  pig 
pens  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 

Ask  dealer  for  Child's  8O-BO8-SO  or  send  %\  (*p*«Ul  | 
price)  for  1-gal  can  and  Sprayer  complete  by  express. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
24  LaFayette  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


spavins 

already  one """ 
45ininiite 
treatment 


-  JFLEMINC'8  la  the 

Quick  and  lore  iparln  cure. 
Thousand*  cured  by  thla 
wonderful  46-mlnute  method. 
Guaranteed  always,  Free 
Book  about  Spavin,  Onrb, 
Ringbone,  8plint,  eto. Write. 
FLBSI56  BROS.,  Ch.«l.u, 
Coion  Stock  1 inlet*.,  II; 


Straight  Straw,  Rye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Splke-T«>oth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
tbrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perlect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 
Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  tbrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  Send  for  catalogue  B  to 
the  GHANT-FERK1S  COMPANY  Troy,N.  Y. 
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HUMOROUS 


Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  he  proud? 
A  man  puffcth  up  when,  perchance  in  a 
crowd, 

At  hop  or  reception  girls  jolly  and  prim 
All  seem  to  he  taking  much  notice  of  him. 

A  glance  surreptitious,  a  flickering  smile 
He  notes  at  each  turn,  as  though  coquetry's 
wile 

Were  trained  upon  him.  Then  how  cruel  to 
find 

That  his  confounded  necktie  has  worked  up 
behind. 

— New  York  l’rcss. 

Rustic  (to  conductor)  :  “Which  end 
of  the  car  do  I  get  oil?”  Conductor  (po¬ 
litely)  :  “Either  you  prefer;  both  ends 
stop  !” — New  Orleans  Times-Dcmocrat. 

Fat  Man:  “Have  you  left  the  show 
business  for  good?”  Indian  Rubber  Freak: 
"Bet  yer  life!  There’s  more  money  in  let* 
tin’  automobiles  run  over  me.” — Life. 

Parkes  :  “How  is  your  auto  getting 
on?”  Lane:  “Not  at  all.  But  I  have 
made  so  many  repairs  on  it  that  my  sys¬ 
tem  is  full  of  oil,  and  I  walk  easier.” — 
Life. 

Painful:  “Don’t  you  hate  to  see  peo¬ 
ple  throw  away  their  money?”  “Yes.  The 
only  thing  that  would  reconcile  me  to  the 
spectacle  would  be  a  chance  to  pick  it  up.” 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

“Pa,  what’s  a  sine  qua  non?”  “Oh, 
pshaw !  don’t  ask  me.  I  ain’t  had  my 
automobile  long  enough  yet  to  learn 
about  all  those  technical  names  yet.” — 
Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“Can  you  gimme  a  bite,  ma’am?”  said 
the  ragged  hobo.  “I’m  hungry  enuff  ter 
eat  a  boss.”  “I  regret  to  say,”  replied  the 
kind  lady,  “that  we  arc  just  out  of  horses; 
but  I’ll  call  the  dog.” — Chicago  News. 

“I  never  knew  till  now  why  this  was 
such  a  windy  country,”  said  the  bright  lit¬ 
tle  girl  traveling  through  Illinois.  “And 
have  you  discovered  why?”  asked  her 
father.  “Of  course.  See  all  the  windmills 
on  these  farms  we’re  passing. — Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger. 

“Mamma,”  said  the  pretty,  fluffy-haired 
girl,  “I  think  1  ought  to  go  to  cooking- 
school,  don’t  you?”  “It  isn’t  necessary, 
my  dear,”  replied  the  mother.  “I  can 
teach  you  to  cook.”  “But  that  will  never 
do,  mamma,”  protested  the  fair  daughter, 
“you  only  know  how  to  cook  the  ordinary 
things  that  people  really  cat.” — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


Wjikn  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  anti  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BE8T 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLES  ALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Fer  Routes,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  81  year*.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

25  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
addresB  J.  J.  I>.,  care  of 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  f.O.Box  283,31-33  VescySt.,N.  Y 


To  CIDER  and 
VINEGAR 
Makers, 


P. 

& 

B. 

PAINT. 


Preserve  your  racks,  presses, 
tanks,  barrels  and  other  wood¬ 
work  by  coating  with 

P.  &  B.  Cider  &  Vinegar  Paint 

Keeps  the  acids  from  eating  into 
and  dost  roy  i  ng  the  wood  or  metal. 
Stops  leaks  and  rust.  Maintains 
the  flavor  of  the  liquids  and  pre¬ 
vents  souring.  Tasteless  and 
odorless.  A  hard,  smooth  sur¬ 
face, like  enamel.  Does  not  flake. 

STANDARD  FOR  18  YEARS. 


SOLE  MANUKACTITKEHS 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

lOO  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


'SHE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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iu  Can  Always  Rely  on  the 

if  BUCKEYE 

Combined  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Hoe  Drill 

It  has  a  record  of  years  of  good  work  behind  it.  Embraces  every  good  feature 
that  a  seeder  should  have.  Is  well  balanced,  well  built,  light  draft  and  will  last  for 
years.  Has  non-corrosive  glass  fertilizer  distributer,  which  will  not  rust.  Plants 
without  skipping  or  choking— always 


under  control  and  regulated  while  in 
motion.  Fully  upholds  the  distinc¬ 
tion  earned  by  the  Buckeye  line  of 
farm  machinery,  and  insures  the 
farmer  who  buys  one  the  best  possible 
investment  for  his  money.  See  it  at 
your  dealer’s  or  write  for  catalogue 
with  complete  description. 

P.  P.  MAST  A,  CO.  . 

9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  - 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Clark’s 
new 


Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  i 
cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  10  In.  deep.  14  in  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass, wild  mustard,  charlock, hard-  ^ 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle. '  - 
an  v  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir'lars.f 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,1 
Hlgganum.  Conn.,  U.  8.  A. 


His 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil,  in¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson’s  Round  brain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
y  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  W  rite 
for  What  you  want  and  prices.  JOH>  M.  JACKSO.1,  76  Third  Are.,  Alb.nr,  s.Y. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  Btamp  for  “  C4  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

Rl  DER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  F. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Teuieute-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


rNew  York  State  Fair1 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  5-10,  1904. 

$65,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses, 

The  agricultural  display  will  exceed  all  former  exhibitions  In  quality  and  variety. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

will  be  one  of  the  most  Interesting  features  of  the  fair.  A  third  prize  has  been  added  In  the  Sheep 

and  Swine  Departments. 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock. 

New  coops  have  been  putin  and  more  prizes  than  last  year  are  offered. 

The  Implement  Display 

will  exceed  the  unusual  fine  exbibitof  last  year.  This  department  is  receiving  more  attention  each 
year  from  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  interest  the  ladies  as  new  classes  have  been  added  bringing  the  department  up  to  date. 

Farm  Produce. 

This  display  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  fair. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

will  be  up  to  Its  usual  high  standard  and  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

will  Interest  all  who  attend  the  fair.  The  fruit  designs  will  be  an  attractive  feature  in  itself.  The 
Flower  display  will  equal  any  exhibit  ever  given  at  the  fair.  Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department 
close  AugustSth;  In  all  other  departments  August 29th  except  machinery,  which  closeson Sept.  5th- 


Send  For  Frizo  Fiist. 

C.  SHAVER,  SECRETARY ,  ALBANY 
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OATS  and  RYE 

to  produce  large,  full  grains  require 
a  complete  fertilizer  rich  in 

pga^tSH 

I  BOOKS  FREE  i 

I  Write  to-day  for  our  valuable  g 
\  books  on  “Fertilization.”  The  | 
j  information  contained  in  them  u 

3  means  money  to  you.  Address:  K 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

j  93  Nassau  Street  New  York  SW 

■ 

k 

St 

C 

rhe  Hay  Baler 

which  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  m  » 

‘ELI”  presses  s 

■  market.  Largest  Feed  Openings. 

>m  and  steam  power*,  38  style*  and  sizes.  Many  featured  machines, 
andard  of  the  world.  Get  the  free  Ell  catalogue. 

olllns  Plow  Co.,  1111  Hampshire  S(.t  Quincy,  III. 

HORSE  POWERS, 

THRA8HER8  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PMTTCDO 
Tread,PerfectGovernor.  Feed  &  Ensilage  uUI  I  Lllo 
Write  for  catalogue. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  THE  HUCKLEBERRY. 

Experiments  With  a  Useful  Fruit. 

ATTEMPTED  CULTIVATION— The  huckleberry, 
using  that  term  in  its  larger  sense,  is  one  of  our  most 
useful  and  important  wild  fruits.  The  sale  of  wild 
berries  brings  very  considerable  money  returns  to  many 
parts  of  our  country,  but  as  yet  the  fruit  has  attained 
no  commercial  importance  in  cultivation.  A  few  men, 
who  have  wild  land  favorably  situated,  have  taken  some 
pains  to  give  the  berries  a  chance,  and  have  thereby 
increased  their  returns.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  ama¬ 
teurs  have  succeeded  in  growing  the  fruit  in  their  gar¬ 
dens  successfully,  but  their  number  is  small.  Nearly 
all  agree  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  transplanting 
wild  plants  to  the  garden,  but  oftentimes  these  plants  do 
not  thrive  under  cultivation  as  they  do  in  the  wild. 
The  conclusion  is  often  reached  that  they  are  ill-adapted 
to  garden  culture.  They  seem  to  have  certain  needs, 
which  are  not  always  met  under  cultivation. 

VARIETIES. — Many  species  of  the  two  genera 
which  form  the  huckleberry  family  are  found  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  Here  in  Rhode  Island,  near 
the  shore,  but  three  arc  of  importance;  two  of  these, 
Vaccinium  atroeoccum  and  Vaccinium  corymbosum,  are 
known  as  blueberries,  though  the  former  species  is 
nearly  black.  The  term  huckleberry,  as  used  here,  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  third  species,  Gaylussacia  resinosa.  Of 
these  three,  the  first  mentioned,  which  until  recently 
has  been  considered  only  a  variety  of  the  second,  is  the 
least  important.  It  bears  smaller  flowers  and  smaller 
fruit,  which  ripens  earlier  than  the  other  species,  and 
is  black  or  very  dark,  dull  blue  in  color.  Gaylussacia 
resinosa,  the  “huckleberry"  of  New  England,  ripens 
later  than  the  others,  is  black,  of  more  pronounced 
flavor  and,  like  the  others  belonging  to  this  genus,  con¬ 
tains  10  sharp,  hard  seeds,  which  are  much  more  no¬ 
ticeable  than  the  more  numerous  seeds  of  the  other 
genus.  It  spreads  from  the  roots  and  forms  dense 
patches  of  bushes  everywhere  in  the  neglected  pastures 
of  this  region.  The  fruit  forms  a  richer  preserve  than 
does  that  of  the  blueberries,  and  is  preferred  fresh  by 
some,  though  to  most  tastes  the  blueberries  are  prefer¬ 
able  in  their  fresh  state.  The  second  species  mentioned, 


CUTTINGS  AND  GRAFTS  FROM  SAND  AND  SOU.. 
Fig.  256. 

Vaccinium  corymbosum,  known  as  the  Swamp  blue¬ 
berry  here,  and  as  High  huckleberry  in  other  parts  ol 
the  country,  is  the  most  promising  one  for  cultivation. 
The  fruit,  as  found  wild,  varies  somewhat  in  size,  but 
averages  well,  often  being  unusually  large.  It  is  bright 
blue,  of  sprightly  flavor,  and  in  every  way  a  most  desir¬ 
able  fruit.  The  plants  are  found  growing  everywhere 
in  old  pastures,  swamps  and  along  the  roadside.  Al¬ 


though  known  as  the  Swamp  blueberry,  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  swamp  land.  Under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  plants  of  this  species  make  large,  strong  bushes, 
some  reaching  the  height  of  eight  feet  or  more,  but 
more  often  ranging  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height. 
When  transplanted  to  garden  land,  we  have  found  that 
few  of  the  plants  die,  hut  they  are  apt  to  he  slow  in 
growth,  and  make  little  progress  during  the  first  years 


FUNGUS  COATING  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  ROOTS. 

Fig.  257. 

in  their  new  location.  As  time  goes  on  they  seem  to 
improve  in  growth  and  vigor. 

A  FUNGUS  FRIEND. — While  New  England  people 
may  see  but  little  reason  to  propagate  this  fruit,  since  it 
is  so  common,  people  outside  its  natural  habitat  would 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  grow  it,  if  the  plants  were 
available  and  if  they  could  make  them  succeed.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  propagate  it. 
Stem  cuttings  will  rapidly  throw  out  shoots  and  appear 
to  be  starting  well,  but  after  a  time  the  shoots  are  likely 
to  wither  and  it  will  he  found  that  no  roots  have  ap¬ 
peared.  Root-cuttings  likewise  make  roots  readily,  but 
root  with  difficulty  under  average  cutting-bed  con¬ 
ditions.  The  apparent  reason  for  this  difficulty  in  prop¬ 
agation  is  an  interesting  one.  In  the  farming  world  we 
have  come  to  understand  well  the  partnership  existing 
between  bacteria  and  plants  of  the  clover  family,  which 
enables  these  plants  to  get  nitrogen  from  the  air.  An 
equally  interesting  partnership  exists  between  many 
other  plants  and  low  forms  of  fungi.  The  blueberry 
forms  such  a  partnership.  There  is  a  fungus  which 
enwraps  its  roots  with  a  network  of  threads.  This 
fungus  gets  its  food  from  the  roots  of  the  huckleberry, 
but  in  turn  assists  the  huckleberry  in  absorbing  food 
from  the  soil.  This  fungus  coating  of  the  roots  is 
known  to  botanists  under  the  name  of  Mycorrhiza. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  plants  cannot  thrive  well  it 
this  partnership  does  not  exist.  Fig.  257  shows  portions 
of  the  tiny  rootlets  of  a  blueberry  plant  about  as  they 
appeared  under  the  microscope  before  me  when  the 
drawing  was  made.  1  he  cell  walls  of  the  rootlets  are 
not  shown.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  somewhat  diffi¬ 
cult  to  distinguish  between  them  and  the  fungus  threads. 
Now  when  we  insert  a  stem-cutting  into  sand  in  the 
greenhouse  there  is  little  probability  that  any  of  this 
fungus  will  be  present.  If  the  roots  start  they  do  not 
find  their  accustomed  helper  at  hand  to  aid  in  their 
growth.  The  same  may  be  true  of  root-cuttings,  for 
these  fungus  threads  are  doubtless  very  delicate  and 
easily  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

INOCULATING  THE  SOIL.— In  our  experiments 
here  we  have  found  that  by  using  sphagnum  moss,  and 
mixing  with  it  soil  taken  from  about  the  roots  of  wild 
huckleberry  plants,  we  are  able  to  have  much  better 
success  in  rooting  the  cuttings.  Seee  Fig.  258.  If  sand 
is  used  it  is  best  to  mix  with  that  some  soil  taken  from 
about  the  roots  of  plants  where  they  grow  in  the  fields. 
Fig.  256.  In  this  way  we  probably  introduce  the  fun¬ 
gus,  which  is  needed  in  the  growth  of  the  roots.  We 
find  that  root-grafts  also  produce  plants  readily  under 
these  conditions.  They  may  be  less  desirable,  however, 
in  practice,  since  there  is  likelihood  of  sprouts  being 
thrown  up  from  the  root,  and  if  these  roots  are  taken 


at  random,  poor  types  are  likely  to  be  included.  Care 
is  needed  when  these  young  plants  are  removed  from 
the  cutting-bed,  for  if  put  out  where  conditions  are  not 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  the  fungus  on  their  roots 
they  arc  very  likely  to  perish.  A  huckleberry  soil  should 
he  chosen,  or  such  soil  should  be  put  in  the  rows  where 
they  are  set.  We  can  only  judge  of  the  conditions 
needed  for  this  fungus  by  the  conditions  under  which 
wild  plants  arc  found.  Nearly  all  of  the  wild  land  here 
in  Rhode  Island  is  acid.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that 
in  acid  soil  is  not  injurious  and  may  be  necessary.  The 
cranberry,  which  belongs  to  the  same  genus,  will  not 
thrive  at  all  in  a  soil  which  has  been  limed  to  correct 
its  acidity.  Perhaps  the  same  thing  may  be  true  of  the 
High  huckleberry.  Apparently  a  soil  rich  in  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  leaf  mold,  is  most  desirable.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  we  can  grow  huckleberries 
as  well  as  other  berries.  fred.  w.  card. 


TOMATOES  AS  A  FIELD  CROP  IN  INDIANA. 

GOOD  CARE  NEEDED. —  The  growing  of  toma¬ 
toes  as  a  field  crop  for  the  cannery  has  become  quite  an 
important  industry  in  this  (Washington)  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties,  not  less  than  800  acres  having  been  planted 
in  this  county  the  present  season.  The  tomato  is  not 
a  friend  of  the  slipshod  farmer,  nor  the  one  with  -soil 
so  poor  that  it  will  not  produce  anything  else,  although 
some  paying  crops  are  grown  on  white  or  clay  soils  that 
do  not  as  a  rule  yield  profitable  returns  irom  ordinary 
farm  crops.  My  tomato  field  for  this  season  consists  of 
11  acres  of  clay  loam,  producing  about  25  bushels  of 
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CUTTINGS  AND  GRAFTS  FROM  MOSS  AND  SOIL. 

Fig.  25S. 

wheat  or  50  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  an  average  season. 
A  rather  light  clover  sod  was  turned  under  on  half  this 
field  early  in  May,  the  remainder  of  the  field  having 
heen  in  corn  on  clover  sod  last  year.  The  plow  was 
followed  by  a  drag,  and  the  ground  was  twice  har¬ 
rowed;  then  a  fertilizer  made  by  mixing  600  pounds 
muriate  of  potash  with  2,000  pounds  14  per  cent  acid 
phosphate  was  applied  with  a  wheat  drill  at  the  rate  ot 
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240  pounds  per  acre.  Next  the  ground  was  furrowed 
off  with  a  two-horse  corn  planter,  with  furrower  attach¬ 
ment,  set  for  rows  three  feet  10  inches  apart.  With  the 
corn  planter  a  fertilizer  made  by  mixing  100  pounds 
muriate  of  potash,  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  and  400 
pounds  acid  phosphate  was  applied  in  the  furrow  at  the 
rate  of  65  pounds  per  acre,  and  the  field  was  then  ready 
for  setting  the  plants. 

PREPARING  THE  PLANTS.— As  the  injunction 
is  given  in  the  famous  recipe  for  rabbit  pie,  “First  catch 
your  rabbit,”  so  in  this  case,  first  get  your  plants,  and 
-this  is  by  no  means  easier  nor  any  less  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  than  the  catching  of  the 
rabbit  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  rabbit  pie.  In 
this  section  most  plants  are  grown  in  the  open  ground 
in  preference  to  starting  them  in  hotbeds  or  green¬ 
houses,  and  transplanting  them  to  cold  frames,  as  is 
practiced  farther  north.  It  is  thought  that  these  plants 
are  just  as  good  or  even  better  than  the  hothouse  plants, 
while  the  cost  of  producing  them  is  much  less.  Living¬ 
ston’s  Stone  is  the  variety  usually  grown  for  canning, 
and  my  first  seed  was  sown  April  20.  A  hard  rain 
came  soon  after,  packing  the  ground  so  that  it  remained 
cold,  and  the  seed  did  not  germinate  properly,  only  a 
few  good  plants  being  obtained  from  this  sowing.  May 
3  one  pound  of  seed  was  sown  in  a  garden  where  a 
heavy  coat  of  stable  manure  had  been  turned  under,  and 
this  produced  about  35,000  good  plants,  although  I 
would  rather  have  had  them  ready  to  set  a  week  or  two 
sooner.  I  think,  however,  that  I  shall  remember  this 
lesson — that  moisture  and  fertility  are  not  the  only 
requisites  to  seed  germination.  Heat  must  be  obtained 
in  some  way,  and  the  manure  turned  under  helped  in 
this,  while  a  heavy  application  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
as  on  my  first  plot,  did  not  produce  this  result. 


the  tomato  crop  for  1903,  my  own  labor  being  counted 
at  $1  per  day,  the  use  of  team  at  $1  per  day  and  other 
work  at  actual  cost,  while  rent  is  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  land. 


May  1  to  30,  Preparing  ground .  $16.20 

May  30,  Fertilizer . 28.75 

.Tune  3  to  24,  Setting  plants .  14.50 

June  5  to  July  20,  Cultivating . 9.70 

Aug.  25  to  Oct.  10,  Picking .  32.58 

Aug.  25  to  Oct.  10,  Hauling .  13.85 

Kent  9  acres .  22.50 

Aug.  31,  Ry  8484  lbs.  @  $6  per  ton .  $25.45 

Sept.  30,  By  43604  lbs.  @  $6  per  ton .  130.81 

Oct.  31,  By  34137  lbs.  @  $6  per  ton .  102.41 

Oct.  31,  Net  gain .  120.59 


$258.67  $258.67 

Total  cost  per  acre  $15.34  ;  income  per  acre  $28.74  ;  total 
gain  per  acre  $13.40. 

Washington  Co.,  Ind. _  F.  j.  heacock. 


HEATING  THE  COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

The  articles  on  house  heating  printed  last  Winter  were 
so  interesting  to  many  readers  that  we  have  decided  to  give 


JUNE  BI  D  EIGHTY  DAYS  PLANTED.  Fig.  259 
See  Hope  Farm  Notes,  Page  591. 

more  of  them  in  time  for  use  before  cold  weather.  In 
the  following  article  Mr.  Sweet  gives  some  rules  for  in¬ 
stalling  t ho  hot  water  system.  lie  will  tell  how  this  house 
was  heated  later. 

In  order  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the  rules 
for  house  heating  to  R.  N.-Y.  readers  I  have  made 
drawings  of  the  floor  plans  of  my  house,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  258  and  259.  Where  the  mercury  falls  to  20 
degrees  below  zero  and  hot  water  under  10  pounds  pres 
sure  with  indirect  radiation  and  air  changed  twice  per 
hour  is  the  system  chosen,  as  J  have  advocated  in  my 
previous  articles,  use  this  rule  for  determining  the 
radiation  required :  Divide  the  cubic  contents  of  each 
room  (or  floor  where  all  are  heated)  by  56,  the  solid 
wall  surface  (or  outside  walls  only  where  all  are  heated) 


and  290  feet  of  glass,  which  would  by  the  above  rule 
require  423  feet  of  indirect  radiation  to  heat  it  and  a 
cold  air  duct  20x36  and  capable  of  reduction  in  size  to 
supply  the  inflow.  Now,  as  my  boiler  has  a  radiating 
surface  of  120  square  feet,  and  is  jacketed  in  with  the 
pipes,  we  may  at  once  deduct  that  amount  from  the 
pipe  surface  required.  Again,  the  conservatory  being 
hearted  by  direct  radiation  of  pipes  under  the  bench 
96  feet  more  may  be  deducted  from  pipes  to  be  jacketed. 
This  leaves  207  square  feet  of  radiation  to  be  supplied 
by  pipes  for  which  I  use  V/a,  inch,  not  because  any  better 
size,  but  because  I  happen  to  have  it  from  recent  green¬ 
house  work.  The  runs  are  tiered  up  and  over  the 
boiler — 40  runs  of  1%  inch  pipe,  each  12  feet  long. 
The  jacket  and  conductors  must  be  practically  airtight, 
and  the  latter  determined  by  the  above  rule.  R.,  R.,  R. 
in  the  diagram  indicate  the  location  of  registers.  Be¬ 
tween  the  hall  and  sitting  room  is  an  air  duct  with  wall 
registers;  these  could  be  used  throughout  if  preferred. 

My  article  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  February  27  and  one 
to  follow  will  I  think  make  all  sufficiently  plain  so  any 
one  can  install  such  a  plant.  While  the  'pictures  are 
before  the  reader  allow  a  brief  word  about  the  house 
itself,  and  some  things  not  shown  by  them.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  among  hills  and  mountain  streams,  and  backed  by 
spicy  evergreens.  The  first  story  is  finished  with  a 
veneer  of  natural  stone  random  laid ;  the  second  with 
round  dimension  shingles  painted  cream  color.  Posts 
are  17  feet  except  southeast  corner,  which  is  11  feet. 
Roof  has  Gothic  pilch  except  on  northeast.  Gables  to 
east,  north  and  south,  and  ornamented  with  tall  finials; 
roof  projections  with  depending  points.  Spire  over 
aerial  window  on  northwest.  A  basement  stove  and 
back  hall  with  good  pantry  and  gasoline  stove  in  corner 
of  dining  room  make  a  regular  kitchen  superfluous  for  a 
small  family  doing  their  own  work.  A  four-foot  piece 
of  six-inch  gas  pipe  is  built  into  the  chimney  under  the 
stairway  so  that  the  dining  room  can  be  used  for  a 
kitchen  if  desired.  The  steep  roof  gives  plenty  of  attic 
room. 

Pure  moist  warm  air  in  Winter,  free  from  the  dust 
and  dirt  of  stoves,  thick  cool  walls  in  Summer  up 
among  the  Alleghenies,  pine-laden  breezes,  are  ideal  con¬ 
ditions  for  long  life;  add  as  outside  features  beautiful 
exotic  trees,  shrubbery  and  flowers  to  Nature’s  already 
prodigal  profusion  in  this  section,  and  long  life  is  a 
luxury  indeed.  chas.  t.  sweet. 

Maryland. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  WEED  KILLING. 

In  your  issue  of  July  9  are  two  articles  on  page  522 
on  killing  Canada  thistles  and  Quack  grass.  Reading 
those  articles  gives  me  a  desire  lo  make  some  remarks 
upon  killing  weeds.  Mr.  Woodward  points  out  the  way 
lo  make  war  upon  the  thistle  by  telling  its  habit  of 
growth.  As  he  says,  all  the  early  growth  is  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  food  stored  in  the  roots  the  previous  season. 
This  order  continues  until  about  blossoming  time,  when 
the  roots  begin  to  receive  nourishment  again 
from  the  tops.  If  at  this  time  all  tops  are  re¬ 
moved  and  cultivation  begun  it  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  destroy  the  thistle.  Quack  grass  grows 
with  like  habits,  and  the  way  to  destroy  it  is  to 
let  it  grow  until  blossoms  appear,  then  cut  it  and 
begin  cultivation.  At  this  time  the  last  season’s 
rhizomes  are  about  exhausted  and  the  new  ones 
are  just  beginning  to  form.  Work  the  ground 
thoroughly  and  plant  some  crop  which  needs  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation,  like  cabbage,  and  the  Quack 
grass  will  be  very  scarce  the  next  year.  A  little 
thought  will  show  that  the  principle  upon  which 
the  practice  for  exterminating  Quack  grass  and 
thistles  is  founded  will  apply  for  the  destruction 
of  all  plants  which  live  more  than  one  year. 
1  hey  all  store  food  in  Summer  for  next  season’s 
Spring  growth.  In  cases  of  plants  which  seed 
the  second  year,  let  the  growth  continue  until 
blossoms  appear,  then  cut  and  begin  warfare.  In 
destroying  bushes  let  the  growth  be  until  about 
July,  then  cut  and  keep  off  sprouts  remainder  of 
season. 

I  once  killed  some  blackberries  by  letting  them 
grow  until  in  full  bloom,  then  cut  close  and 
very  few  sprouts  showed  after.  I  have  destroyed 
trees,  like  elms,  which  are  free  to  send  up  sprouts 
by  girdling  them  early  in  July  and  leaving  them 
to  exhaust  themselves.  They  will  continue 
to  grow  during  most  -  of  the  season,  but 
next  Spring  will  be  dead,  root  and  branch.  I  was 
taught  this  by  having  a  calf  get  loose  with  a  chain  at¬ 
tached.  which  he,  in  running,  dragged  around  a  pear 
tree  and  girdled  it.  The  tree  continued  to  grow  until 
August,  and  retained  green  bark  until  the  next  Spring, 
but  the  roots  were  dead  and  rotten  in  the  Spring.  I 
think  the  girdling  was  done  in  June.  It  was  evident 
the  roots  got  no  nourishment  from  the  top  that  season 
and  died  even  before  the  top  died.  It  appears  the  roots 
must  make  an  annual  growth  as  surely  as  the  tops  of 
trees,  or  they  will  die  as  surely  as  the  tops  without 
such  growth.  m.  morse, 

Massachusetts, 


SETTING. — When  these  plants  had  reached  a  height 
of  six  to  eight  inches  setting  was  begun  on  June  7,  the 
larger  size  giving  the  best  results.  Setting  was  done 
with  a  two-horse  transplanter — a  machine  which  re¬ 
quires  a  driver  and  one  man  or  two  boys  to  operate. 
This  machine  consists  of  a  frame  supported  upon  two 
broad  wheels  similar  to  those  of  a  corn  planter,  and  a 
third,  or  roller  wheel,  in  front,  which  crushes  all  clods 
and  is  followed  by  a  shoe  which  cuts  a  narrow  furrow 
to  receive  the  plants.  A  water  barrel  is  carried  on  the 
frame  and  at  regular  intervals  a  valve  is  tripped,  pouring 
a  certain  amount  of  water  into  this  furrow.  Each  plant 
is  set  by  the  operator  (or  operators  working  alternately) 
directly  in  a  pool  of  water,  and  two  pressure  plates  pull 
the  earth  about  the  plant,  the  driver's  weight  on  these 
plates  acting  to  press  it  down  firmly.  With  this  ma¬ 
chine  five  or  six  acres  can  be  set  in  a  day,  a  good  hand 
being  required  to  keep  the  operator  in  plants.  My 
plants  were  mostly  set  in  the  afternoon,  as  it  was  found 
that  those  set  early  in  the  morning  in  hot,  dry  weather 
did  not  live  well,  the  sun  drying  them  up  before  new 
roots  began  to  form.  It  is  perhaps  almost  universally 
thought  that  the  best  time  to  set  plants  in  dry 
weather  is  late  in  the  evening,  and  with  that 
thought  in  mind  we  worked  until  near  sunset 
each  evening,  but  now  I  observe  that  in  each 
day’s  work  the  last  few  rows  show  a  much 
larger  per  cent  of  plants  missing  than  is  shown 
in  those  set  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  rows  set  early  in 
the  morning  and  several  rows  set  on  a  cool  and 
cloudy  afternoon,  followed  by  two  or  three  very 
hot  days,  I  have  secured  a  good  stand  of  plants, 
and  no  doubt  the  greater  part  of  the  loss  in  these 
rows  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  use  of 
more  water,  as  the  amount  was  increased  on  the 
last  half  of  field,  from  about  25  gallons  to  nearly 
50  gallons  per  acre,  and  but  few  plants  were 
missing  after  this  change  was  made. 

AFTER  CULTIVATION.— Shallow  cultiva¬ 
tion  was  begun  at  once,  and  will  be  continued  at 
frequent  intervals  as  long  as  a  cultivator  can  get 
between  the  rows  without  injuring  the  fruit. 

About  10  days  after  setting  nitrate  of  soda  was 
scattered  about  the  plants  at  the  rate  of  80 
pounds  per  acre  on  the  stalk  ground,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  clover  sod,  the  remainder  not  receiv¬ 
ing  this  extra  nitrate.  Picking  is  done  in  bas¬ 
kets,  which  are  emptied  into  boxes  holding  about 
50  pounds.  These  are  hauled  in  wagon  beds  or 
on  platform  racks,  weighed  at  the  factory,  un¬ 
loaded  and  left  to  be  emptied  in  turn.  The 
tomatoes  must  be  ripe  to  within  three- fourths  of  an  inch 
of  the  stem,  not  less  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  not 
soft,  bruised  or  sunburned. 

CROP  RETURNS. — It  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
raising  other  special  crops  to  see  an  itemized  account 
of  expenses  and  returns  from  this  field  of  tomatoes. 
Comparison  will  probably  show  that  the  labor  item  in 
tomato  culture  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  of  many 
other  crops.  These  cannery  prices  will  no  doubt  seem 
low  to  gardeners  near  enough  to  large  cities  to  haul 
their  crop  to  market  by  wagons  and  dispose  of  them 
direct.  I  give  below  a  statement  of  my  account  with 
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MULCHED  APPLE  TREE.  TWO  YEARS  PLANTED.  Fig. 
See  Hope  Farm  Notes,  Page  591. 

by  eight,  the  glass  surface  by  four  and  add  these 
quotients  together.  Hot  air  ducts  should  have  an  area 
of  two  square  inches  for  each  square  foot  of  radiating 
surface  required  for  a  given  room,  registers  50  per  cent 
more  on  account  of  the  fret  work  and  cold  air  supply; 
15  to  30  per  cent  less  according  to  outside  temperature. 
In  moderate  weather  open  wide,  in  cold  close  down.  To 
give  one  square  foot  of  radiating  surface  it  requires  2.9 
lineal  feet  of  one-inch  pipe,  2.3  of  1*4,  3  of  V/2  and  1.6 
foot  of  two-inch  pipe. 

The  ground  floor  of  my  house  has  approximately  a 
cubic  content  of  12,200  feet,  1,060  feet  of  solid  siding 
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MR.  HITCHINGS  GIVES  ORCHARD  ADVICE. 

As  I  am  thinking  of  planting  an  apple  orchard  next 
Spring  after  the  Ilitchings  plan.  I  would  like  the  opinion 
of  Grant  G.  Ilitchings  on  some  points.  I  wish  to  plant  kinds 
which  shall  come  to  bearing  as  soon  as  possible ;  have 
thought  of  Oldenburg,  Wealthy,  Wagener  and  Ontario.  I 
would  like  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ilitchings  on  these  kinds, 
or  of  others  more  desirable.  What  distance  apart  would 
he  place  the  trees?  Also,  what  kind  of  grass  would  he 
sow?  I  had  thought  of  Alfalfa.  Would  that  be  suitable? 
I  am  thinking  of  setting  Northern  Spy,  and  top-grafting 
when  out  a  year.  Would  that  be  advisame,  or  would  he 
plant  the  kinds  wanted  at  first?  Are  these  kinds  much 
affected  by  scab?  How  soon  could  I  expect  profitable 
returns?  l.  c.  s. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  planting  an  orchard  to-day  I  would  plant  the  rows 
of  trees  30  feet  apart  and  trees  25  feet  apart  in  rows, 
using  either  Wealthy,  Wagener,  Oldenburg  or  Jonathan 
every  other  tree  in  the  rows  as  a  filler,  my  preference 
of  varieties  in  the  order  named.  For  permanent  trees 
in  the  rows  I  should  use  the  following:  Northern  Spy, 
R.  I.  Greening,  Sutton  Beauty  and  Baldwin.  If  all 
grass  that  grows  in  the  orchard  is  cut  and  left  the 
orchard  will  pay  a  profit  in  five  years;  at  the  end  of  20 
years  all  fillers  should  be  removed,  leaving  the  perma¬ 
nent  trees  none  too  far  apart  for  best  results.  In  grow¬ 
ing  trees  in  sod  it  is  necessary  to  store  up  humus  in  the 
soil.  This  acts  like  a  sponge  to  hold  moisture  from  one 
rain  to  another.  This,  with  a  fine  aftermath,  which 
shades  the  soil  and  prevents  evaporation,  is  the  com¬ 
bination  to  be  worked  for.  The  Kentucky  Blue  grass 
furnishes  the  best  aftermath.  Combined  with  this,  to 
provide  an  abundance  of  vegetable  matter  at  first,  I 
should  use  Red  clover  with  a  little  Timothy  and  orchard 
grass,  and  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  others  do  in 
removing  the  hay  from  the  orchard  I  should  mix  some 
weed  seed  with  the  Timothy.  This  will  help  to  remove 
the  temptation  of  drawing  the  grass  out  of  the  orchard. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Alfalfa  draws  too  much  out  of 
the  soil  during  the  Fall,  when  trees  are  making  fruit 
buds  and  ripening  fruit.  I  would  set  the  trees  wanted 
instead  of  top-working.  The  Oldenburg  and  Wealthy 
are  not  subject  to  scab.  grant  g.  hitchings. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FARMING  WITH  A  VIM. 

Iii  the  article,  “Farming  from  Another  View,”  page 
523,  O.  J.  B.  informs  us  that  he  disagrees  with  C.  F.  C.’s 
article,  page  475,  with  only  one  exception.  Now  the 
reader  will  by  referring  to  said  article  find  that  it  was 
composed  principally  of  questions,  cold  facts  and  figures. 
The  two  latter  do  jar  one’s  conscience  when  they  con- 
llict  with  his  interests.  Now,  while  O.  J.  B.  tells  us  how 
pleasantly  he  is  situated  with  trolley  road  so  near,  the 
use  of  horses  and  carriages,  the  macadam  road,  the 
daily  paper,  and  last,  but  not  least,  works  but  10  hours 
per  day,  and  is  only  required  to  spend  about  two  hours 
every  third  Sunday  doing  chores,  he  does  not  say  how 
the  farm  pays.  I  recently  questioned  a  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  farms  in  Erie  County 
as  to  whetlier  his  farm  paid.  He  said :  “Certainly  it 
pays  me,  and  as  the  boss  can’t  spend  his  present  income 
lie  needs  no  more.”  Such  managers  and  owners  can 
adhere  strictly  to  the  10-hour  plan.  But  all  are  not  so 
fortunate.  Is  there  a  farmer  in  New  York  or  any  other 
State  who  commenced  as  most  of  them  did  with  com¬ 
paratively  nothing  and  paid  for  his  farm  and  did  it  by 
only  working  10  hours  per  day?  No!  We  never  heard 
of  one.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  history,  too,  all 
our  successful  men,  professional,  business  men  and 
farmers  owe  their  success  to  constant  vigilance.  When 
a  young  man  who  proves  successful  starts  out  in  life,  be 
it  in  the  office,  shop  or  on  the  farm,  on  sea  or  on  land, 
success  is  his  watchword.  lie  accepts  his  tasks  with 
determination  to  excel.  His  employer  sees  in  him  a 
winner,  one  who  has  no  fear  of  doing  more  than  he  is 
paid  for.  Their  interests  become  mutual.  The  vim  of 
the  younger  man  inspires  the  employer  to  greater  effort 
and  they  both  succeed.  They  think  no  more  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  than  does  a  general  when  going  into  battle. 
!  agree  that  farmers  need  more  vim  and  determination 
to  put  the  farm  on  a  paying  basis.  O.  J.  B.  knows  two 
or  three  farms  that  pay!  Which  is  it,  two  or  three;  he 
knows  two  and  the  third  is  doubtful?  How  does  he 
know  that  they  pay?  Very  few  farmers  or  farm  man¬ 
agers  know  what  a  crop  costs.  There  is  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  among  business  and  professional  men  of  means 
to  procure  farms.  With  some  it  is  a  fad.  with  others, 
with  perhaps  less  means,  it  is  a  business  proposition. 
They  try  farming  a  few  years;  it  does  not  pay;  butter 
costs  a  dollar  per  pound  and  eggs  as  much  per  dozen. 
They  try  a  different  manager.  The  results  are  no  bet¬ 
ter.  They  become  disheartened,  go  back  to  the  city  and 
until  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  sell  the  farm  it  is 
rented  for  about  one  per  cent  of  its  value.  This  is  the 
situation  as  it  has  with  slight  variations  appeared  to 
me  during  the  past  25  years.  Now  the  question  is,  do 
we  want  these  people  of  wealth,  to  bring  it,  buy  some  ol 
our  worn-out  farms,  help  us  build  good  roads  and  make 
other  improvements,  whicn  will  add  beauty  and  value 
to  our  homes?  Yes!  We  bid  them  welcome.  And 


our  farmers  who  contend  that  it  is  safer  to  work  on  an¬ 
other  man’s  farm  and  ride  in  a  carriage  owned  by  an¬ 
other  man  should  see  to  it  that  the  vim  is  not  lacking. 
The  shorter  hours  will  come  when  you  are  interested  in 
your  work.  c.  F.  c. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y. _ 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  EAST. 

On  page  554  B.,  Illinois,  asks  for  help  in  finding  a 
desirable  location  in  Maine  or  Delaware-Maryland 
peninsula.  I  think  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
peninsula,  and  for  the  benefit  of  B.  will  state  that  the 
best  location  for  general  farming  is  Lewis,  Del.,  and 
Ridgely,  Md.  For  trucking  Laurel,  Del. ;  Bridgeville, 
Del.;  Salisbury,  Md.  Grain,  grass  and  stock,  Middle- 


town,  Del.;  Massey,  Md.  Desirable  land  three  miles 
from  station  from  $25  upward  an  acre,  according  to 
improvements,  etc.  Good  schools  and  neighbors. 

Delaware.  j.  t.  w. 

Please  say  to  B.,  Illinois,  page  554,  that  he  can  buy 
land  in  Delaware  as  good  as  the  crow  flies  over  at  a 
moderate  price,  where  there  are  no  mosquitoes  and 
where  good,  hearty,  faithful  negroes  will  do  his  work 
while  he  sits  on  the  fence  or  in  the  shade.  When  he 
visits  Delaware,  as  he  proposes,  he  can  readily  find  a 
proof  of  this  statement.  This  land  is  a  good  red  clay 
loam,  adapted  to  every  plant  that  grows  on  good  land 
in  the  temperate  zone.  It  is  within  a  day’s  ride  of  one- 
third  of  the  people  ot  all  North  America. 

WESLEY  WEBB. 

Tell  B.,  Illinois,  page  554,  there  are  plenty  of  good 
New  England  farms  that  are  well  suited  to  western 
push  and  energy  that  can  be  bought  for  less  than  the 
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buildings  cost.  We  bought  a  farm  for  considerably 
less  than  the  buildings  were  insured  for,  and  this  only 
three  miles  from  one  of  the  most  fashionable  Summer 
resorts  in  New  England.  The  land  cost  less  than  $10 
per  acre,  280  acres  in  the  farm,  and  on  the  farm  there 
are  at  least  60  acres  that  can  be  plowed.  It  had  run 
down  from  neglect,  but  has  two  fields  of  35  acres  that 
if  near  our  Jjome  we  should  consider  worth  at  least  $50 
per  acre.  There  are  many  such  farms  from  three  to  10 
miles  back  that  can  be  bought  cheap.  Much  of  the  land 
is  rough  and  considerably  grown  over  with  bushes,  but 
all  these  places  have  possibilities  for  workers.  Look  out 
for  the  land  shark,  and  do  not  buy  them  when  covered 
with  snow.  Prof.  Henry,  cn  Wisconsin,  has  recently 
been  through  our  State  and  others  near,  and  is  going 
back  to  advise  young  men  to  come  East,  where  they  can 
start  in  dairying  with  so  much  less  capital  than  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  where  lands  are  held  at  four  to  ten  times  what 
they  can  be  bought  for  in  New  England.  h.  g.  m. 


CERTIFIED  MILK. 

How  the  Work  Was  Originated. 

With  reference  to  its  origin  in  New  York  City  we 
find  that  for  many  years  the  Walkcr-Gordon  Laboratory 
Co.  have  been  supplying  a  guaranteed  milk,  and  this  milk 
has  been  guaranteed  by  a  Milk  Commission  consisting 
of  prominent  physicians  who  have  appointed  various  ex¬ 
perts  to  look  after  the  details  of  their  work.  At  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  there  has  been  a  dairy  which  has  been  pro¬ 
ducing  “certified  milk”  under  the  supervision  of  a  Milk 
Commission  which  was  formed  through  the  efforts  ot 
Dr.  Coid.  Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin  has  been  studying  the 
milk  supply  of  New  York  City  in  connection  with  his 
studies  on  the  home  modifications  of  milk  for  infant 
feeding,  which  led  up  to  his  reading  a  paper  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  on  “Plow 
the  Milk  Supply  of  New  York  City  Can  be  Improved.” 
The  milk  dealers  were  all  invited  to  attend  this  meeting; 
there  were  also  present  Major  Henry  E.  Alvord,  Chief 
of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  Prof.  LI.  W.  Conn,  who  spoke  upon 
the  dairy  conditions  and  bacteriology,  and  the  milkmen 
presented  their  side  of  the  question.  The  result  of  this 
meeting  was  the  formation  ot  a  Milk  Commission  with 
Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin  as  chairman,  and  the  details  of  the 
investigation  conducted  bv  this  committee  can  be  found 
in  the  Medical  Record  of  October  19,  1901.  The  milk 
dealers  were  invited  to  meet  with  the  Milk  Commission 
and  one  after  another  they  gave  their  names  in  as  being 
willing  to  co-operate  with  the  Milk  Commission.  They 
hesitated  at  first,  and  later  found  that  the  spirit  was 
one  of  co-operation  and  not  of  coercion,  and  as  long 
as  this  spirit  is  maintained  there  is  no  difficulty,  but 
when  either  the  dealer  or  the  Milk  Commission  does  not 
co-operate  there  is  apt  to  be  some  friction.  From  the 
circular  sent  to  dealers  we  find  the  following,  and  as 
found  in  Dr.  Chapin’s  book: 

The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York  to  aid  in  improving  tne  milk  supply  of 
New  York  City  invites  the  co-operation  of  the  milk  dealers 
and  farmers  in  attaining  that  enu.  The  sale  of  pure  milk 
is  of  advantage  to  those  furnishing  it,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  use  it.  The  Commission  has  undertaken  to  assist  both 
consumer  and  producer  by  fixing  a  standard  of  cleanliness 
and  quality  to  which  it  can  certify,  and  by  giving  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  measures  needful  for  obtaining  that 
degree  of  purity.  The  most  practicable  standard  for  the 
estimation  of  cleanliness  in  the  handling  and  care  of  milk 
is  its  relative  freedom  from  bacteria.  The  Commission  has 
tentatively  fixed  upon  a  maximum  of  30,000  germs  of  all 
kind  per  cubic  centimeter  of  milk,  which  must  not  be  ex¬ 
ceeded  to  receive. the  endorsement  of  the  Commission.  This 
standard  must  be  attained  solely  by  measures  directed  to¬ 
wards  scrupulous  cleanliness,  proper  cooling  and  prompt 
delivery. 

The  milk  certified  by  the  Commission  must  contain  not 
less  than  four  per  cent  of  butter  fat,  on  the  average,  and 
have  all  other  characteristics  of  pure,  wholesome  milk. 

In  order  that  dealers  who  incur  the  expense  and  take  (be 
precautions  necessary  to  furnish  a  truly  clean  and  whole¬ 
some  milk  may  have  some  suitable  means  of  bringing  these 
facts  before  the  public,  the  Commission  offers  them  the 
right  to  use  caps  on  their  milk  jars,  stamped  with  the 
words,  “Certified  by  the  Commission  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  County  of  New  York.’’  The  dealers  are  given  the 
right  to  use  these  certificates  when  their  milk  is  obtained 
under  the  conditions  required  by  the  Commission  and  con¬ 
forms  to  its  standards. 

The  required' conditions  will  be  given  in  subsequent 
issues.  _ ' _  E.  N.  E. 

COOLING  WATER  BY  COMPRESSED  AIR. 

Would  it  be  practicable  to  cool  water  in  a  tank  by  re¬ 
leasing  compressed  air  at  say  150  pounds  pressure  into  it? 
If  so,  how  cool  could  the  water  be  made  by  it?  j.  n.  t. 

No.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

The  expansion  of  compressed  air  always  results  in 
cooling,  but  the  difficulty  lies  in  devising  an  economical 
device  for  compressing  and  utilizing  it  afterwards.  The 
specific  heat  of  air  is  ,2375,  hence  it  requires  a  rise  in 
temperature  of  one  degree  in  one  pound,  deriving  its 
heat  wholly  from  the  water,  to  lower  the  temperature 
of  .2375  pound  of  water  one  degree.  When  air  expands, 
doing  work  only  upon  itself,  its  temperature  falls  one 
degree  F.  for  each  increase  of  one-four-hundred-and- 
ninety-first  in  its  volume.  When  air  is  put  under  a 
pressure  of  150  pounds  per  square  inch  its  volume  has 
been  reduced,  speaking  in  approximate  round  numbers, 
to  one-tenth.  It  has,  therefore,  been  placed  under  con¬ 
ditions  which  enable  it  to  expand  tenfold  when  released. 
But  a  tenfold  increase  in  volume  would  be  4,910  times 
the  increment  stated  above,  and  if  this  expansion  could 
be  allowed  to  take  place  so  that  it  simply  cooled  itself,  it 
would  lower  its  own  temperature  through  4,910  de¬ 
grees  F. 

The  weight  of  air  at  mean  pressure  and  at  62  degrees 
F.  is  eight  pounds  per  100  cubic  feet,  and  100  cubic  feet, 
placed  under  a  pressure  of  150  pounds  per  square  inch 
would  have  its  volume  reduced  to  10  cubic  feet;  it 
could,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  expand  and  increase  its 
volume  4,910  times  the  increment  which  will  cool  itself 
one  degree  F.  Its  cooling  effect,  could  it  be  imparted 
wholly  to  100  pounds  of  water,  would  be  capable  of 
lowering  the  temperature  of  this  amount  of  water 
93.29  degrees  F.,  and  of  cooling  1,000  pounds  of  water 
through  9.3  degrees  F.  It  has  not  been  found  prac¬ 
ticable,  however,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  to  devise 
a  suitable  mechanism  for  compressing  air,  wasting  the 
heat  of  compression  and  then  economically  utilizing  the 
compressed  air  to  produce  refrigeration  simply. 

F.  H.  KING. 
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MARKtT  GARDENING  IN  JULY. 

Marketing  Cantaloupes. — The  contin¬ 
ual  thought,  care  and  labor  bestowed  upon 
the  growing  of  a  crop  will  not  avail  us 
much  unless  the  same  thorough  methods 
are  maintained  throughout  the  harvest¬ 
ing  and  marketing  of  it.  Regarding  no 
one  crop  is  this  more  true  than  it  is  with 
the  cantaloupe.  First  because  the  canta¬ 
loupe  must  remain  on  the  vine  until  it  is 
fully  developed  or  else  we  sacrifice  that 
characteristic  lusciousness,  so  essential  in 
maintaining  the  demand,  and  secondly  be¬ 
cause  as  soon  as  picked  all  haste  possible 
must  be  made  in  placing  it  before  the 
consumer  or  it  will  soon  be  over-ripe.  In 
picking  cantaloupes  an  experienced  eye  is 
almost  an  essential  and  consequently  good 
hands  must  be  used.  For  shipping  pur¬ 
poses  either  local  or  long  distance,  the 
melon  should  be  picked  as  soon  as  the 
stem  can  be  peeled  out  by  using  a  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  force.  By  peeling  out,  un¬ 
derstand  I  do  not  mean  broken  out,  but  a 
natural  peeling  out,  which  leaves  a  juicy 
excretion  around  the  hole  where  the  stem 
came  from.  Not  until  the  stem  will  do 
this  has  a  cantaloupe  obtained  its  full 
amount  of  flavor;  in  other  words,  is  not 
at  its  best.  As  soon  as  picked  they  should 
he  hurried,  either  into  a  refrigerator  car 
or  if  shipping  in  a  local  way  and  not  using 
ice  to  their  destination  as  soon  as  possible. 
A  field  should  be  picked  at  least  once 
every  day  and  in  hot  weather  twice  during 
the  24  hours.  This  frequent  picking  not 
only  saves  actual  loss  of  over-ripe  fruit, 
hut  what  is  a  more  important  considera¬ 
tion,  it  secures  a  better  condition  of  the 
melons  shipped,  a  more  uniform  article. 
An  article  that  the  dealer  can  depend  upon 
as  being  the  same  from  day  to  day,  and 
insures  him  against  loss  in  handling. 

Packages. — In  packing  of  course  every 
locality  has  its  individual  form  of  package, 
and  that  is  immaterial,  but  the  important 
point  is  in  the  care  of  sorting,  to  discard 
every  melon  that  is  imperfect  in  any  way 
or  out  of  condition  at  all.  This  will  of 
necessity  make  considerable  waste.  Of 
course,  if  the  market  will  warrant  it,  some 
of  this  inferior  fruit  can  be  shipped  as 
seconds,  but  maintain  the  standard  of  .the 
prime  package  at  any  cost,  and  gain  that 
hold  on  the  trade  that  will  secure  for  your 
mark  of  fruit  the  top  price.  This  invaria¬ 
bly  pays  in  the  long  run.  The  above  meth¬ 
ods  apply  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all 
truck  crops.  J  he  importance  of  thor¬ 
ough,  frequent  picking,  I  think,  is  often 
under  estimated.  This,  I  am  convinced, 
is  the  only  sure  way  of  keeping  your  prod¬ 
uct  in  good  marketable  condition;  a  con¬ 
dition  that  will  insure  a  demand. 

_ JOSEPH  BARTON. 

Fighting  the  Buffalo  Carpet-Beetle. 

1<\  II.  P.,  Smithville,  Ont. — What  is  the  life 
history  of  the  Buffalo  Carpet-beetle?  Is  there 
any  way  by  which  they  can  be  destroyed  or 
driven  away  from  a  house  which  they  badly 
infest?  Is  there  any  preventive  remedy  to 
use  by  which  to  keep  them  away  after  once 
getting  rid  of  them? 

Ans. — The  Buffalo  Carpet-beetle  is  a 
small  black  beetle  irregularly  marked  with 
white  and  scarlet,  and  it  is  often  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  ladybird  beetle.  The  Carpet 
beetles  are  very  common  in  such  flowers 
as  pear,  cherry,  currant,  etc.,  in  May  and 
June.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  these 
beetles  develop  outdoors,  and  only  a  few 
of  them  enter  our  houses  to  feed  on  car¬ 
pets  ;  in  its  native  home  in  Europe  and 
on  our  Pacific  coast,  the  insect  is  an  her¬ 
barium  rather  than  a  carpet  pest.  Our 
observations  also  indicate  that  those 
beetles  which  are  developed  in  the  house 
endeavor  to  get  out  soon  for  their  nat¬ 
ural  food,  the  pollen  of  flowers.  The 
beetles  do  not  eat  carpets.  It  is  in  the 
larval  or  grub  stage,  as  lively,  little,  long¬ 
haired  brown  creatures,  that  they  include 
carpets,  clothing  and  cloth-covered  furni¬ 
ture  in  their  daily  menu.  The  peculiar, 
minute,  white,  wrinkled-appearing  eggs  are 
laid  among  the  fibers  of  their  food.  They 
hatch  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  hairy 
grubs  begin  their  destructive  work.  After 
shedding  their  skin  several  times,  they 
become  full-grown,  and  instead  of  spinning 
a  cocoon,  they  simply  make  use  of  their 
last  old  suit  of  clothes,  inside  which  they 
transform  through  a  tender,  yellow  pupa 
(which  does  not  eat)  into  the  adult  or 
beetle.  Our  observations  indicate  but  one 
brood  of  the  carpet  beetle  in  a  year.  Some 
of  the  beetles  may  emerge  in  the  Fall, 
others,  perhaps,  during  the  Winter,  in 
warm  houses,  but  our  observations  indi¬ 
cate  that  most  of  them  appear  during  the 
Spring  and  Summer.  The  grubs  feed 
and  thrive  in  their  own  cast  skins,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  parents  or  of 
other  insects;  old  and  dirty  woolen  goods 
are  preferable  to  clean  new  ones  in  their 
diet. 

There  is  no  easy  method  to  combat  or 
check  this  household  pest.  Only  the  most 
thorough  measures  will  eradicate  it;  “el¬ 
bow  grease”  is  the  best  insecticide  yet  sug¬ 
gested  for  it.  There  are  two  ways  by 
which  the  pest  may  be  largely  prevented 
from  getting  a  foothold  in  a  house.  A 
liberal  use  of  screens  on  doors  and  win¬ 


dows  will  keep  out  many  of  the  beetles 
which  are  so  plentiful  outdoors  on  flow¬ 
ers,  and  the  use  of  rugs  instead  of  car¬ 
pets  is  the  greatest  discourager  of  carpet 
beetles.  Carpets  are  rarely  disturbed  more 
than  once  a  year,  while  the  thrifty  house¬ 
wife  shakes  or  beats  the  rugs  often,  and 
the  little  pests  seek  more  peaceful  and 
dirtier  fields.  Some  people  trap  the  de¬ 
structive  grubs  by  placing  woolen  cloths 
on  the  floor  of  closets  and  then  shake 
these  cloths  once  a  week  over  papers  and 
kill  the  grubs  which  fall.  Dirty  cracks 
in  floors  are  favorite  haunts  of  the  pest. 
Therefore,  in  taking  up  carpets  one  should 
clean  all  cracks,  fill  them  up  with  some  of 
the  compounds  now  on  the  market,  use 
benzine  freely  under  baseboards  and  in 
other  infested  places,  then  thoroughly  beat 
and  air  the  carpets  in  the  sunshine.  Where 
small  areas  are  infested,  a  good,  but  la¬ 
borious  “elbow-grease”  method  is  to  lay 
a  damp  cloth  over  the  spot  and  iron  it 
with  a  hot  flat-iron ;  the  steam  will  go 
through  the  carpet  and  kill  the  insects 
beneath.  Camphor,  pepper,  tobacco,  tur¬ 
pentine,  carbolic  acid,  tallow,  insect  pow¬ 
der,  and  many  other  substances  have  been 
recommended,  but  none  is  nearly  as  cheap 
and  effective  as  benzine.  In  our  experi¬ 
ments,  the  grubs  have  lived  for  months 
and  thrived  on  carpet  covered  with  pyre- 
thrum  and  a  specially  prepared  powder. 
If  the  house  is  already  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  only  the  most  strenuous  and  per¬ 
sistent  warfare  and  eternal  vigilance  will 
dislodge  and  control  it.  I  can  suggest 
no  method  by  which  they  can  be  driven 
away  from  a  house  except  by  a  vigorous 
application  of  “elbow  grease,”  with  re 
peated  doses  at  frequent  intervals.  After 
once  ridding  a  house  of  the  pest,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  preventive  measures — screens 
and  rugs — will  do  much  to  keep  them 
away.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

/\  Batch  of  Gardening  Questions. 


his  forcing  beds  and  a  light  application 
can  be  made  as  the  plants  increase  in 
growth  by  putting  the  fertilizer  in  the 
beds  and  thoroughly  working  it  in  the 
soil  with  one  of  the  small  weeding  hooks, 
or  the  fertilizer  may  be  dissolved  in  water 
and  put  on  with  a  can,  taking  care  not 
to  allow  it  to  get  on  the  foliage  of  the 
plants.  More  satisfactory  results,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  had  by  making  frequent  ap¬ 
plications  and  stirring  it  into  the  soil. 

E.  D.  DARLINGTON. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


To  CIDER  anti 
VINEGAR 
Makers. 


p. 

& 

B. 

PAINT. 


Preserve  your  racks,  presses, 
tanks,  barrels  and  Other  wood¬ 
work  by  coating  with 

P.  &  B.  Cider  &  Vinegar  Paint 

Keeps  the  acids  from  eating  into 
and  destroying  the  wood  or  metal. 
Stops  leaks  and  rust.  Maintains 
the  flavor  of  the  liquids  and  pre¬ 
vents  souring.  Tasteless  and 
odorless.  A  hard,  smooth  sur¬ 
face, like  enamel.  Does  not  flake. 

STANDARD  FOR  18  YEARS. 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  C0„ 

lOO  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


— Buy  now  and  save  money 
i  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina, N.  V. 


THE  NIAGARA 

FRUIT  LADDER 

It  always  stands  and  never 
rocks.  A  model  for 
strength,  lightness 
and  durability. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
BASSWOOD  LADDERS  for 
fruit  picking,  painting  and  Ore 
purposes.  Also  crates,  boxes, 
and  fruit  packages.  Write  to 

BACON  &  CARPENTER, 

Appleton,  N.  Y. 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

The  U.S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Com,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  Are.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  *5, 

B  B.  Fahkney.  B  120, Waynesboro, Pa 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS 

seedllngtrees,n,2  A3 
years  old. 1  TheG.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  (Inc.)  Dewitt.Ga 


CHOICEST  FRUIT 

and  Ornnnental  Trees,  Rhmha,  Rotes 
Plants  and  Bulbs.  Catalogue  No.  1  free  to 
purchasers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
No.  3  free  to  buyers  of  Holland  Bulbs  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Try  us;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  51st 
yoar.  *4  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


KFRUITBOOK 

'shows  in  NATURAL  COLOR8  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit..  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
'  bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


CELERY 


PLANTS.  Very  stocky,  with  large 
bushy  roots.  From  imported  seed. 
Golden  Self  Blanching,  White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal, 
Golden  Heart,  $1.00  per  1000  ;  70c.  per  500. 

P  A  DP  A  PC  PLANTS,  80c.  per  1.000:  00c. 
l/ADDAUC  per  500:  $3.50  5  000;  $0.50  10,000. 
Strong  plants.  Danish  Ballhead,  Surehead.  nil  Sea¬ 
sons,  Stone  Mason,  Flat.  Dutch. 

F.  W.  ROCHELLE,  Drawer  3,  Chester,  N.  J. 


J.  F.  M.,  Andover ,  N.  If.— What  Is  the  best 
way  of  growing  lettuce  and  making  it  head 
up  with  white  crisp  interior  like  cabbage? 
What  kind  best  for  this  purpose?  How  grow 
cucumbers  and  rhubarb?  Which  kinds  best? 
Can  rhubarb  he  grown  under  benches  where 
sunlight  does  not  reach  it  ?  Can  commercial 
fertilizers  be  used  advantageously  in  green¬ 
house  ? 

Ans. — The  inquirer  does  not  make  it 
clear  whether  he  wishes  to  grow  the  let¬ 
tuce  in  a  greenhouse  or  cold  frame  during 
the  Winter  months,  or  if  it  is  to  be  grown 
in  the  open  ground.  In  either  case  the 
object  can  be  attained  by  a  proper  selec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  and  thorough  cultivation, 
as.  to  have  well-headed  lettuce  with  in¬ 
side  leaves  thoroughly  blanched,  the  plants 
must  be  encouraged  to  make  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  growth.  This  is  accomplished  by 
making  the  soil  in  which  the  lettuce  is 
planted  rich  enough  to  promote  a  strong 
vigorous  growth  and  to  keep  the  soil 
about  the  plants  well  stirred  and  con¬ 
stantly  loose  and  fine.  For  a  very  cool 
greenhouse  or  cold  frame,  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  planting  the  Big  Boston,  while 
for  a  slightly  warmer  greenhouse  and  one 
that  can  he  kept  well  aired,  1  think  the 
Boston  Market  would  he  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  to  plant.  It  is  very  necessary  that 
where  the  lettuce  is  grown  under  glass, 
provision  should  be  made  for  thorough 
ventilation  and  liberal  supply  of  fresh  air 
wherever  it  can  be  given  without  actual 
danger  of  freezing  the  plants.  For 
outdoor  planting,  I  would  recommend  the 
Deacon  for  solid,  rich,  creamy  yellow 
heads  and  for  Summer  use  the  Iceberg. 

For  cucumbers,  the  Arlington  White 
Spine  is  probably  the  best  variety  to  plant 
under  glass,  or  for  very  large  fruits  the 
Fordhook  Famous.  These  should  be 
planted  in  hills  and  only  one  vine  allowed 
to  grow  in  a  place,  and  the  vines  might 
be  either  allowed  to  run  on  the  ground 
or  they  may  be  trained  up  to  the  glass  and 
run  over  light  string  or  wire  supports, 
tying  the  vines  to  the  support  at  frequent 
intervals  with  twine  or  raffia.  Large  well- 
established  clumps  of  rhubarb  can  be 
forced  for  Winter  market  under  the 
benches  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  a  warm 
cellar.  Full  directions  for  handling  this 
crop  have  been  given  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
during  the  past  Winter  and  a  reference 
to  these  articles  will  give  full  information 
as  to  the  handling  of  this  crop.  Any  large- 
stalked  variety  can  be  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  where  a  choice  is  to  be  made,  1 
would  recommend  the  Myatt’s  Victoria 
as  a  strong  quick-growing  sort.  In  forc¬ 
ing  this  crop  it  is  necessary  that  the 
crowns  or  large  clumps  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  frozen  after  they  have  been  dug 
in  the  Fall  before  placing  them  in  the 
forcing  beds. 

Regarding  the  use  of  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers,  I  would  say  that  the  best  way  to 
use  these  is  to_compost  them  with  the 
soil  made  of  grassy  sods  some  little  time 
before  they  are  required  in  the  greenhouse, 
so  that  the  fertilizer  becomes  assimilated 
with  the  soil  and  is  in  good  shape  for 
feeding  the  young  plants  right  from  the 
start  when  setting  them  in  the  beds.  All 
the  leading  manufacturers  make  a  special 
high-grade  article  for  garden  crops,  and 
this  would  be  best  for  J.  F.  M.  to  use  in 


GRANULATED  LIME  for  FARMS 

Especially  prepared  to  drill  with  crop  saiue  as  phos¬ 
phate.  In  Somerset  County,  Pa.  Write  for  circular. 
Address,  C.  J.  YODEK,  Grantsville,  Mil. 

AGRICULTURAL 

I  M  E  . 


The  Ohio  Lime  Co  ,  manufacturers  of 
Lime  for  Land  purposes. 

Write  for  particulars, 

THE  OHIO  LIME  00.,  -  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


CHOICE  CELERY  tS  CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  only  SSI  per  1  000.  All  good  Forts  ready 
in  July.  SLAYMAKER  «fc  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


FORAGE  CROPS. 

B'ack  and  Black  Eye  row  Peas.  $'!  25  per  bushel; 
Soja  or  Soy  Beans.  $2  00  per  bushel ;  Crimson  Clover 
(Choice L  $4.00  per  bushel. 

KDWABD  RIGG,  .JR,.  Burlington,  N.  J. 


TURNIP  SEED. 

■lOO  Hush,  per  Acre.  75c.  per  lb.  prepaid.  Discount 

MIRRA - 


Seed  Growers, 


AY  BROTHERS, 

Moriches,  N.  Y, 


’RIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  new  crop,  home 
/  grown.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  t,  Stoekley.  Del. 


PflD  ?  Al  C- •Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 
lUn  OHLL  Cow  Peas.  $1.75  and  $2  per  bushel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  June,  if  planted  this  Summer. 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  lino  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  W  rite  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philar,  Pa. 


NEW  CROP 

Crimson  Clover  Seed. 

In  one  bushel  lots  or  by  carload ;  any  quantity  to  suit 
you.  Special  prices.  Get  sample. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 

SEED  WHEAT. 

Fultzo-Mediterranean.  Harvest  King.  Reliable,  and 
others.  Moderate  prices.  Clean,  sound,  graded. 
Order  from  us,  and  if  not  as  represented  reship  and 
GET  YOUR  MONEY  BACK.  Send  stamp  for 
samples  and  booklet.  A.  H.  Hoffman.  Banded.  Pa. 

DDCCinCM T-The  most profH" 

rKtOlULlV  I  able  Strawberry. 

Potted  plants  now  ready.  Send  for  prices. 
THOMAS  R.  HUNT,  Originator,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants  wyandSnest 

List  free.  C.  *A.  HALL.  Oak'nill,  N.  Y. 


PUTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 


List 

FRKH 


T  C.  KEV1TT.  Atheuia,  N.  J. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  5<>-lb.  kegs.  $1.50:  100-lb.  kegs, $4. 50;  half  barrel, 
2701b.,3>hcper  ib;  barrel.4251b  ,3t6c.  Send  for  booklet. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FANCY  PEACHES 

Should  be  shipped  in  a  nice  carrier  to  fetch  fancy  prices.  Use  the  South  Side  Carriers. 

SOUTH  SIDE  M’P’Gr  CO., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  114  WARREN  STREET.  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  IN  1905. 


From  our  STRONG  POT  GROWN  PLANTS  offered  in  our  Summer  Catalogue.  A  full  crop  of  fruit 
ten  months  after  plants  are  set  out.  Plant  now,  we  have  the  best  varieties  for  market  and  home 
use.  We  have  in  five-inch  pots,  now  ready  for  planting  and  late  bloom,  all  the  best  hardy  Roses, 
Honeysuckle  and  Clematis;  also  Boston  and  English  Ivy.  A  full  line  of  selected  FRUITS  and 
ORNAMENTALS  for  Autumn  planting.  Stock  first  class.  Prices  reasonable. 

I  A  111  n?P  A  DC  P  ADnCWIWn  and  the  beautifying  and  enriching  of  the  Home  ground  our  leading 
LAN  UoUftlL  UAnULN  I  NU  specialty.*  We  will  be  pleased  tocall  ard  see  you  on  this  matter,  or 
call  at  our  Nurseries  and  see  our  stoek.  Our  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  O'  DWYER  c*5  GO.,  CORNWAIiIj,  3\T.  Y. 

CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  , 

Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  lOin.  deep.  14  in  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass, wild  mustard,  charlock, hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir’larsJ 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

HlBffanum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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SAN  JOSE  SCALE  IN  NEW  YORK • 

It  Cannot  Be  Let  Alone. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  accurate¬ 
ly  just  how  much  damage  is  due  to  the 
San  Jose  scale,  because  a  number  of  fac¬ 
tors  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  location,  variety  of  trees  and  care 
they  receive  all  have  a  bearing  upon  their 
ability  to  resist  the  attacks  of  this  insect. 
We  call  to  mind,  however,  a  large  orchard 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Albany  which 
would  have  been  practically  destroyed  by 
the  San  Jose  scale  several  years  ago  had 
the  owner  not  made  a  most  vigorous  fight 
for  the  life  of  his  trees,  and  in  orchards 
adjacent,  not  excepting  old  trees,  there 
has  been  serious  injury.  In  fact,  I  was 
informed  recently  that  one  orchard  of 
about  an  acre  in  extent,  composed  of  large 
trees  40  years  old  or  more,  was  practically 
ruined  by  this  pest.  Considerable  por¬ 
tions  of  a  large  peach  orchard  known  to 
me  in  Orange  County  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  scale  insect  within  two  or 
three  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
owner  made  some  attempts,  though  not 
always  very  wise  ones,  to  check  its  depre¬ 
dations.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  what  the  San  Jose  scale  is  capable  of 
destroying  entire  apple,  pear,  peach  and 
plum  orchards  in  the  more  important  fruit 
sections  of  New  York  State,  provided  no 
attempt  is  made  to  control  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  know  of  several  large  or¬ 
chards  where  the  pest  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  considerable  numbers  for  as 
much  as  10  years,  and  where  the  trees 
have  not  suffered  materially  because  the 
owners  have  fought  the  insect  intelligent¬ 
ly.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  orchard 
which  has  outgrown  injury  by  the  scale, 
yet  such  may  possibly  exist  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State.  1  do  not  see  how 
we  can,  under  present  conditions,  ex¬ 
pect  to  grow  fruit  in  an  orchard  infested 
by  San  Jose  scale  without  thorough  treat¬ 
ment  for  the  control  of  the  pest,  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  here  and  there  and  my 
experiments,  I  am  convinced  that  the  con¬ 
trol  of  this  dangerous  species  is  entirely 
practicable,  and  within  certain  limits 
liardly  more  difficult  than  treatment  for 
the  Codling  moth,  Apple  tree-borers  and 
some  other  pests  which  have  been  with 
;;s  for  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
outlook  for  fruit  growing  in  New  York 
Slate  is  decidedly  brighter,  so  far  as  scale 
injury  is  concerned,  than  it  was  two  or 
three  years  ago,  because  we  feel  certain 
that  in  lime-sulphur  combinations,  even 
though  widely  different  formulas  be  em¬ 
ployed,  we  have  an  entirely  practicable 
method  of  controlling  this  new  pest  of  the 
horticulturist.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  the  presence  of  this  insect  threatens 
the  fruit  crop  of  New  York  as  a  whole. 
It  will  simply  compel  the  adoption  of 
more  modern  methods  by  those  desirous 
of  growing  fruit,  while  others  will  be 
driven  out  of  the  business,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket,  in  a  measure,  will  be  relieved  of  a 
large  amount  of  medium  to  poor  quality 
fruit.  While  the  scale  is  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  State,  yet  there  are  many  lo¬ 
calities  where  great  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  prevent  its  introduction,  since  it 
is  one  of  those  forms  the  fruit  grower 
will  gladly  get  along  without,  e.  p.  felt. 

New  York  State  Entomologist. 

The  Situation  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 

Much  of  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson 
Valley,  with  which  1  am  familiar,  has  not 
yet  become  infested  in  general  with  the 
scale.  Scattered  cases  are  present,  and 
show  without  question  that  the  scale 
works  not  on  occasional  trees  here  and 
there,  except  at  first;  shortly  its  spread 
is  more  regular  than  that  of  any  other 
of  its  class.  I  once  believed  from  appar¬ 
ent  lack  of  rapid  increase  in  some  rather 
new  infestations  that  perhaps  the  scale 
was  variable  in  its  multiplication,  and  fruit 
might  be  grown  without  regard  to  it  at 
some  points,  but  later  years  proved  that 
these  cases  of  “sleepy”  scale  awoke  with 
such  activity  that  I  am  sure,  aside  from 
the  cases  in  which  immune  varieties  are 
grown,  or  where  trees  are  not  thrifty 
enough  to  support  scale  fairly,  no  great 
amount  of  fruit  can  be  long  obtained 
without  a  spraying  appropriation  if  the 
scale  be  present.  I  have  seen  whole  peach 
orchards  and  currant  plantations  ruined 
with  the  scale  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
but  the  spread  is  slower  than  many  sup¬ 
pose,  and  a  grower  aware  of  the  situation 
is  apt  to  come  to  the  rescue  with  the 
spray  pumps.  It  takes  more  thorough 
work  than  any  other  class  of  spraying,  and 
on  currants  the  expense  cuts  very  seri¬ 
ously  into  the  margin  of  profit.  On  peach 
orchards  the  cost  of  $50  to  $100  per  1,000 
does  not  seem  to  count  so  much,  but  it 
does  hamper  Spring  work  seriously  for 
a  farmer  to  apply  a  hundred  or  more  bar¬ 
rels  of  lime,  salt,  and  sulphur,  as  I  know 
some  growers  do.  In  the  future  I  can 
see  people  growing  Kieffer  pears,  sour 
cherries,  berries,  grapes,  gooseberries,  and 
other  nearly  immune  classes  of  fruit  with¬ 
out  regarding  the  scale;  while  for  those 
who  elect  to  grow  susceptible  fruits,  a 


tribute  at  the  spray  pump  will  be  the 
order.  This  will  mean  much  to  small 
growers  and  little  to  large  growers. 
There  are  many  individual  growers 
miles  away  from  any  other  fruit, 
and  I  look  to  see  many  of  them  enjoy 
some  years  of  peace  still,  but  cities  and 
villages  have  gathered  samples  from  every 
nursery  in  the  land  and  collect  undesir¬ 
able  pests  with  the  rest.  The  fruit  belts 
also  will  become  infested  comparatively 
rapidly,  as  the  great  food  supply  is  here 
to  favor  rapid  multiplication.  The  past 
week  has  shown  the  young  scale  in  goodly 
numbers  on  many  trees  where  “it  had  all 
been  winter-killed,”  and  even  on  trees 
treated  rather  well  with  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  there  are  many  young.  A  Sum¬ 
mer  spray  is  a  makeshift  to  tide  over  un¬ 
til  the  dormant  season;  nevertheless  it  is 
very  useful  for  that,  and  after  a  rather 
wide  experience  I  have  settled  on  a  light 
application  of  a  '25  per  cent  mechanical 
oil  emulsion,  using  75  per  cent  of  water 
with  the  oil  divided  in  the  proportion  of 
one-third  kerosene  and  two-thirds  crude 
petroleum.  1  am  aware  that  many  will 
consider  this  strong  medicine,  but  after 
using  the  oils  during  four  years  at  25 
per  cent  through  July  and  August  I  am 
convinced  that  it  pays  well,  and  with  a 
fairly  heavy  spraying  it  is  safe  on  foliage, 
unless  it  be  in  the  centers  of  very  dense 
peach  trees,  where  I  have  seen  some  leaves 
drop.  PERCY  L.  HUESTED. 

In  Western  New  York. 

While  the  scale  has  not  destroyed  any 
large  orchards  in  western  or  central  New 
York,  many  trees  have  been  cut  and 
burned  rather  than  incur  the  endless  job 
of  fighting  it  in  large  trees,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  many  large  orchards  by  the 
scale  itself  has  only  been  prevented  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  owners,  urged  on 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  While 
the  scale  is  known  to  occur  in  nearly  every 
county  in  western  New  York,  its  spread  is 
by  no  means  general,  and  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  of  this  section  are  keenly  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  prompt  and  vigorous 
treatment  as  soon  as  its  presence  becomes 
known.  That  such  treatment  is  necessary 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
orchards  whose  fruit  was  rendered  unsal¬ 
able  by  reason  of  being  specked  by  the 
scale,  and  by  the  further  reason  that 
after  treatment  with  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt  it  was  in  fine  condition  and  perfectly 
marketable.  I  never  saw  an  orchard 
where  the  scale  had  become  established 
from  which  it  disappeared  or  lessened  in 
numbers  without  treatment,  and  I  do  not 
believe  such  a  case  exists  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  Through  the  activities  of 
the  horticultural  inspectors  in  hunting 
for  the  San  Jose  scale,  newly  infested 
areas  are  being  found,  and  proper  treat¬ 
ment  is  suggested  and  enforced,  for  the 
law  is  mandatory  in  this  State,  and  all 
infested  trees  must  be  treated  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
willingly  does  all  it  can  to  aid  owners 
of  infested  orchards  properly  to  treat 
their  trees,  instructing  them  as  to  formu¬ 
las  and  details,  but  insists  that  its  in¬ 
structions  be  carried  out.  There  is  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  this  State  are  immeasurably 
better  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
been  had  not  instant  efforts  at  control 
been  made  as  soon  as  an  outbreak  was 
found,  thus  checking  the  natural  spread 
of  the  pest.  J.  J.  barden. 

An  Orchard  Cannot  Outgrow  It. 

Even  in  so  cool  a  climate  as  the  Hudson 
River  Valley  the  San  Jose  scale  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  enemy.  When  this  scale  becomes  es¬ 
tablished  in  an  orchard,  the  orchard  can¬ 
not  outgrow  it,  and  if  no  treatment  is 
given,  the  orchard  will  eventually  be 
ruined.  I  believe  there  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  and  that  we  cannot  go  on  long 
raising  fruit  with  scale  present  without 
fighting.  The  fight  should  be  made  at  the 
start,  for  if  the  scale  becomes  established 
in  any  considerable  number  of  large  trees 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  dislodge  it. 
It  has  been  pretty  well  proved  that  the 
lime-sulphur-salt  spray  will  destroy  near¬ 
ly  all  the  scale  if  properly  applied.  But 
in  practice  it  is  extremely  difficult  and 
expensive  to  apply  it  aright  in  a  large 
way,  and  I  cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  in¬ 
sisting  that  where  discovered  it  should  be 
kept  down  scrupulously  while  the  infesta¬ 
tion  is  limited.  Stamp  it  out  as  you  would 
smallpox  or  a  fire,  and  do  not  wait  till, 
like  a  conflagration  or  a  devastating 
scourge,  it  compels  you  to  stand  aghast 
at  its  ravages.  Fortunately,  as  the  fe¬ 
male  is  wingless,  its  spread  is  rather  slow 
where  vigorously  fought,  but  with  the 
carelessness  of  some  nurseries  and  the 
apathetic  ignorance  of  many  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  I  look  for  a  general  infestation  of  all 
orchards  in  our  country  within  20  years. 


and  a  passing  of  fruit  growing  from  the 
let-alone  farmer  to  the  fighting  specialist. 

WM.  H.  hart. 


Beating  a  Trust. — A  word  to  those  who 
object  to  paying  present  prices  for  meat,  lte- 
fuse  to  buy  meat  from  dealers;  get  all  direct 
from  the  farmers.  Boycott  all  the  trust 
goods  you  possibly  can.  Compel  men  to  deal 
with  you  on  a  fair  basis  or  have  as  little  to 
do  with  them  as  possible.  When  prices  are 
fair  buy  freely.  Use  fruit  aud  vegetables  till 
meat  prices  are  reasonable  ;  good  time  of  year 
to  do  without  meat.  When  linseed  oil  trust 
was  formed  1  refused  to  use  oil,  and  in  our 
business  advocated  the  use  of  substitutes,  and 
have  had  opportunities  to  spoil  sale  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  barrels  of  oil  and  tons  of  oil  meal. 
Now  oil  is  cheaper,  and  we  are  painting  all 
our  buildings  and  urging  our  customers  to  use 
freely  of  oil  aud  oil  meal.  Why  should  we 
not  all  unite  in  this  method  so  far  as  it  may 
be  possible?  Put  in  electric  lights  to  beat 
Rockefeller  or  use  tallow  dips.  We  pur¬ 
chase  supplies  so  far  as  possible  direct  from 
first  hands,  aud  sell  the  productions  of  the 
farms  largely  to  the  consumer. 

JOHN  L.  SIIAWVER. 

It.  N.-Y. — The  advice  about  using  vegeta¬ 
bles  aud  fruit  is  good,  but  what  are  we  to  do 
when  we  live  where  farmers  do  not  keep 
stock  ? 


HOW  TO  FIND  OUT. 

Fill  a  bottle  or  common  glass  with  your 
water  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours ; 
a  sediment  or  settling  indicates  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  the  kidneys;  if  it 
stains  the  linen  it  is  evidence  of  kidney 
trouble;  too  frequent  desire  to  pass  it,  or 
pain  in  the  back  is  also  convincing  proof 
that  the  kidneys  and  bladder  are  out  of 
order. 

What  To  Do. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  knowledge  so 
often  expressed  that  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy,  fulfills 
every  wish  in  curing  rheumatism,  pain  in 
the  back,  kidneys,  liver,  bladder  and  every 
par.t  of  the  urinary  passage.  It  corrects 
inability  to  hold  water  and  scalding  pain 
in  passing  it,  or  bad  effects  following  use 
of  liquor,  wine  or  beer,  and  overcomes 
that  unpleasant  necessity  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  go  often  during  the  day,  and 
to  get  up  many  times  during  the  night. 
The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect  of 
Swamp-Root  is  soon  realized.  It  stands 
the  highest  for  its  wonderful  cures  of  the 
most  distressing  cases.  If  you  need  a 
medicine  you  should  have  the  best.  Sold 
by  druggists  in  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar 
sizes. 

You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of 
Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy, 
and  a  book  that  tells  all  about  it,  both 
sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  Address, 
Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
When  writing  be  sure  to  mention  that  you 
read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York 
“Rural  New-Yorker.”  Don’t  make  any 
mistake,  but  remember  the  name,  Swamp- 
Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the 
address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every 
bottle. 


SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTERS.— Cue 
Corn  quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears 
knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
K.  FOOS  MFG.  GO..  SprlngUeld,  Ohio. 


WATER  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

Machine  for  Domestic  Well-making.  Cheapest  by 
half:  most  practical  of  any.  Catalogue  free. 
ROGER  &  SONS,  MOORESllURG,  TENS. 


Wilder’s 

'Whirlwind' 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

OR  SHREDDER 

Will  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties  on  THIS 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
that  1 1  will  run  with  I  ess  power 
and  do  faster  work,  prove 
more  convenient  to  u»e  and 
safer,  stronger  and  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other  BLOWER 
SILO  FILLER  made.  Get 
our  proposition  and  printed 
matter. 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPL.  CO., 

MONROE.  MICH. 

Box20 


"The  Smalley” 

Ensilage  Cutters 
and  Blowers  ' 

j  retain  the  famous  Smalley  Patent  Safety  Flywheel,  Belt 
Pulley  and  Feeding  Device.  Six  to  fifteen  horse  power 
required  for  the  various  sizes.  Will  elevate  into  any  silo. 
Sold  on  their  merit  and  at  very  low  prices.  Also  ensilage 
|  shredders  and  carriers,  silos,  horse  powers,  threshers, 
^engines  and  hay  presses.  Catalogues  mailed  free. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Cl  I  A  perfect  steel  iramestio  with  guar 

OILVO  anteed  workmanship  and  materia.. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer’s  Cluos 
A  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


THE  AIR-COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

Weight  350  pounds,  lias  jump 
spark.  This  engine  requires 
no  water  forcooling  purposes. 
No  water  jacket-pipe  or  tank 
to  freeze  In  cold  weather.  A 
fan  on  the  exhaust  side  of 
engine  cools  it  better  than 
water.  Also  used  for  operat¬ 
ing  spraying  pumps;  is  better 
than  wind  mills  for  pumping 
purposes,  and  can  be  used  for 
light  farm  work  also.  20  years 
of  experience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  gas  engines.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Absolutely  guaranteed, 
li.  II.  DEYO  *  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  %  to  28  horse  power. 
Also  Bteaiu  Boilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills.  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


$1,000  SEWARD 

for  its  equal.  power 

" doubled.^ Two  14  ft.  wheels  work  on  same 
pinion;  second  wheel  gives  more  power  than  ’ 
first.  A  governor  that  governs  in  all  winds. 
Develops  10  full  h.  p.  in  25  mile  wind.  All 
power neededforfarm.shopmachincry.pump-  I 
ing,  irrigating,  etc.  for  $1.00  a  month.  9Ask 
1  for  BookletlO.  Ask  about  Armsaver  Husker. 
Double  Power  Mill  CO.,  Appleton,  WIs. 


THE  NEW  ULTIMATUM  GRINDER AND  CRUSHER 


meets  every  grinding-  need  that  comes  to  farmer  or  stock  feeder. 

It  as  readily  reduces  pumpkins  and  green  stuff  to  feed  conditiou 
as  it  crushes  and  grinds  dry  grain  or  corn  (either  shelled  or  on 
cob).  Its  simple  construction  makes  it  Q,uickly 

ADJUSTABLE  TO  EVERY  FEED 

It  takes  but  3  minutes  to  change  the  grinding  and  cutting  rings 
to  suit  any  vegetable  or  grain.  The  ULTIMATUM  is  rigid,  com¬ 
pact,  strong;  is  easy  to  understand;  seldom  needs  repairs;  is 
convenient,  takes  up  little  space,  needs  little  attention.  Will 
grind  15  to  80  bushels  per  hour  of  corn  shelled  or  on  cob.  accord¬ 
ing  to  power  supplied.  Write  for  free  literature  and  addresses  of 
money-makers  who  say  the  ULTIMATUM  is  a  paying  investment. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CO. 

Box  105  Batavia,  III.  ( 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman 
8o  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  •*  C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

3ii  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

10  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  I’. 

10  N<  rlh  nh  St  ,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W . 

Teuleute-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Costs  less  to  buy  and  less  to  ru 
traction.  Weighs  less  than  half 
(  Size  2,  2 y„  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  1>  and 
qt Mention  this  paper.  Send  lor  catalogue 


-UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THKMA8TEK  WOKKMAN.” 

A  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  sup¬ 
erior  to  all  one-eylinder  engines. 

n  Quicker  and  easier  started;  has  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  Has  no  vibration,  can  be  mounted  on  any  tight  ^ 

if  of  one  cylinder  t  inrines  Give  size  of  engine  required.  Especially  adapted  for  irrigation  in  connection  with  our  centrifugal  force  pumi . . 
ud°*16  'HoJse  ^owarn)’lnHiiglngT-adeZGasoli1ne''EtiKmes,  3  to  ij^tiorse  power  adapted  for  Eiwtrie  Lighthigj  Marine  and  Pumping 

TEMPLE  PUMP  (’O.,  Munfm.,  Meagher  and  l*>th  Street*,  tlUDAbU,  ILL*.  imsisuui  wm 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


THE 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Exploiting  New  Fruits. — Two  proin- 
inent  magazines  for  July  had  illustrated 
articles  descriptive  of  plant  breeding  in 
the  way  of  “creating”  new  fruits  by 
hybridization  and  selection.  The  Century 
has  a  well-written  and  conservative  ac¬ 
count  of  portions  of  the  remarkable  work 
of  Luther  Burbank,  while  the  Cosmopol¬ 
itan  describes  hybrids  between  orange 
species  bred  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture,  such 
as  the  “tangelo”  or  pomelo-tangerine 
cross  and  the  Citrus  trifoliata  or  hardy 
orange  recently  fruited.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  the  latter  are  of  commercial  value  in 
their  present  state,  as  they  are  small  and 
sour,  though  probably  hardier  than  the 
usual  edible  oranges.  They  possibly  may 
contain  the  germs  of  future  important 
fruits  to  be  developed  by  long  selection  and 
continuous  breeding,  but  at  present  can 
only  be  considered  as  horticultural  curi¬ 
osities.  They  are  not  the  first  hardy 
orange  hybrids  to  be  described.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  for  August  9,  1902  (page  546),  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  hybrids  between 
Citrus  trifoliata  and  the  Satsuma  or 
Oonshiu  Mandarin  orange  bred  by  G. 
Marti,  Houston,  Texas.  Mr.  Marti’s 
hybrid  is  2J4  inches  in  diameter,  nearly 
seedless,  with  a  thin,  tough  rind  and  juicy, 
sweet  flesh,  with  only  enough  acidity  to 
he  agreeable.  It  was  so  late  in  ripening 
that  the  originator  did  not  consider  it  of 
special  value  in  extending  northward  the 
range  of  orange  culture.  He  did  not  feel 
hopeful  concerning  the  chances  of  breed¬ 
ing  an  early  ripening,  hardy  orange,  but 
thought  that  a  highly  improved  edible 
fruit  could  lie  bred  on  the  hardy  species. 
Something  besides  resistance  to  cold  on 
the  part  of  the  dormant  tree  is  needed. 
The  fruits  must  ripen  in  time  to  escape 
early  frosts. 

The  Fruit  Season. — We  are  now  far 
enough  along  fully  to  realize  the  fruit  pros¬ 
pects  for  the  season.  The  shortage  in 
strawberries  is  exceeded  among  blackber¬ 
ries,  owing  to  the  great  loss  of  fruiting 
canes  by  freezing,  and  cherries  generally 
were  light  in  yield.  Peaches  are  very  ir¬ 
regular  and  often  disappointing,  mainly 
from  the  combined  effects  of  San  Jose 
scale  and  cold.  A  great  percentage  of  the 
bloom  buds  and  much  bearing  wood  was 
killed  by  the  zero  weather  of  last  Winter, 
though  many  severely  injured  trees  have 
shown  rather  surprising  powers  of  recov¬ 
ery.  So  gloomy  was  the  outlook  in  early 
April  that  hundreds  of  trees  and  even  sev¬ 
eral  very  tolerable  orchards  were  pulled 
up.  The  blooming  season  was  on  the 
whole  propitious  and  about  every  surviv¬ 
ing  bloom  bud  appeared  to  set  its  peach. 
Strong  buds  thus  winnowed  out  by  the 
harsh  hand  of  intense  frost  usually  have 
much  vigor.  The  June  drop  was  compar¬ 
atively  light  where  the  trees  retained  suf¬ 
ficient  vigor  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
light  crop  of  good  quality  peaches.  Sev¬ 
eral  young  Russian  apricot  trees  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  are  carrying  a  sprinkling 
of  smooth  and  high-colored  fruits.  They 
are  dry  and  not  of  first  quality,  but  im¬ 
measurably  better  than  the  immature 
freaks  we  get  from  California.  Harris 
apricot,  our  best  and  most  reliable  varie¬ 
ty,  is  not  fruiting  this  year.  Japan  plums 
and  their  hybrids  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion  show  injury  from  cold  in  twig  and 
branch,  though  the  buds  are  quite  hardy. 
There  is  a  fair  set  of  fruit,  which  does 
not  appear  uniform  in  size,  nor  partic¬ 
ularly  promising  in  development.  Both 
natives  and  Europeans  make  better  show¬ 
ings  this  year.  Curculios  were  rampant, 
and  most  young  plums  show  marks  of  the 
pest.  Unless  we  get  Japan  varieties  with, 
more  wholesome  and  lasting  tree  growth 
the  cultivation  of  this  class  for  fruit  will 
quickly  pass  away,  though  a  few  kinds 
may  be  retained  for  breeding  experiments. 


Pears  are  in  good  condition,  the  foliage  is 
healthy,  and  there  is  general  promise  of  a 
fair  crop  both  of  Kiefifers  and  standard 
varieties.  There  is  a  full  set  of  apples  in 
most  varieties,  and  if  we  are  spared  loss 
from  gales  there  is  likely  to  be  a  bountiful 
crop.  At  this  writing  they  are  generally 
fair  and  large  for  the  season.  Little 
spraying  for  tungus  troubles  has  been 
done,  though  scale  was  fought  more  vig¬ 
orously  than  ever  before. 

Fair  Prospect  for  Grapes.  —  Grape 
blooms  were  comparatively  scanty,  but  the 
berries  have  set  well  and  the  clusters  are 
rapidly  filling  out.  Some  damage  was 
done  by  the  Rose  beetle,  early  flowering 
varieties  like  Berckmans  suffering  most. 
The  growth  generally  started  weak  and 
pale,  but  has  gained  vigor  as  the  season 
warmed.  Considerable  injury  was  caused 
by  Winter  cold,  and  in  some  instances  it 
appeared  that  new  shoots  came  from  sec¬ 
ondary  buds,  the  main  ones  being  too 
weak  to  start.  The  quality  of  the  fruits  is 
likely  to  be  good,  as  there  is  less  crowding 
than  usual. 

Big  Yield  of  Red  Raspberries. — The 
surprise  of  the  season  is  the  fine  crop  of 
red  raspberries.  Cuthbert,  Marlboro, 
Miller  and  Loudon  alike  perfected  splen¬ 
did  berries  in  great  profusion.  Cuthbert 
greatly  preponderates  in  market  plantings, 
but  the  others  are  found  in  many  gar¬ 
dens.  The  canes  of  all  appeared  so 
scorched  by  the  Winter’s  unusual  cold 
that  a  good  yield  was  not  to  be  expected. 
Some  patches  were  plowed  up.  The  sea¬ 
son,  though  appearing  too  dry  on  the 
whole,  just  suited  this  fruit,  and  high- 
class  berries  were  so  plentiful  as  to  clog 
the  local  markets.  Georgia  peaches  are 
becoming  serious  competitors  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  fruit-buying  public  with  the 
excellent  red  raspberry  and  are  curtailing 
its  consumption  in  the  fresh  state.  Many, 
however,  are  bought  for  canning  and  pre¬ 
serving,  as  the  flavor  is  delicious  and 
unique.  Commercial  packers  do  not  put 
up  this  berry  in  quantity,  nor  in  as  good 
shape  as  to  compete  with  the  home-packed 
product.  Blackcaps  gave  a  good  yield, 
but  did  not  hold  up  through  the  season  as 
well  as  the  reds.  The  canes  proved  to 
be  more  severely  damaged  by  Winter,  and 
many  plants  failed  to  perfect  their  full 
crop.  Blackcaps  are  little  grown  here  of 
late  years,  and  are  not  popular  on  account 
of  the  color  in  families  employing  foreign 
servants,  as  the  latter  are  not  accustomed 
to  black  berry- fruits  and  practically  run 
the  households  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed.  They  are  liked  by  Americans, 
however,  and  sold  rather  more  freely  than 
the  reds  late  in  the  season.  Practically 
only  Kansas  and  Cumberland  are  grown 
hereabouts.  Gooseberries  and  currants 
being  indifferent  to  cold  were  not  affected 
by  the  Winter,  and  gave  good  yields  where 
protected  from  the  leaf  worm.  They  are 
apparently  less  in  demand  each  season, 
though  nothing  can  take  their  respective 
places  in  the  estimation  of  the  real  fruit 
lover.  The  public  as  a  matter  of  course 
will  in  time  tire  of  southern  and  Califor¬ 
nia  stone  fruits,  as  with  all  the  perfection 
of  modern  transportation  methods  the 
best  of  them  have  the  taint  of  imma¬ 
turity  when  gathered  and  are  off  flavor 
when  they  reach  the  consumer.  The  “lit¬ 
tle  green  peach”  and  kindred  fruits, 
whether  from  Georgia  or  the  Pacific  scope, 
is  a  mighty  poor  substitute  for  real  ripe 
home  fruits  in  full  variety.  Apples  and 
pome  fruits  are  on  a  different  basis,  as 
they  really  endure  shipment,  and  grad¬ 
ually  mature  after  being  taken  from  the 
tree.  Stone  orchard  fruits  and  all  small 
fruits  deteriorate  from  the  instant  they 
are  picked,  and  cannot  be  allowed  to  ap¬ 
proach  actual  maturity  if  intended  for 
lengthy  shipments,  as  they  are  too  perish¬ 
able. 

Not  so  Many  Moles. — We  have  less 
trouble  with  moles  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  A  few  large  ones  invaded  our 
plantings  early  in  the  season,  but  were 
promptly  trapped.  Since  then  we  have 
not  been  disturbed,  though  usually  they 
are  great  pests  in  midsummer.  There  is 


less  evidence  of  the  work  of  moles  in  the 
pastures  and  roadsides  than  at  any  time 
in  our  recollection.  Growers  of  choice 
plants  greatly  appreciate  relief  from  this 
annoyance,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
mole  scarcity  will  long  endure.  It  is  not 
easy  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  reduced 
number  of  the  moles,  but  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  usual  Summer  brood  of  half- 
grown  young  has  not  materialized.  We 
are  told  moles  are  not  affected  by  hard 
Winters,  as  their  lairs  are  deep  in  the 
soil,  and  they  are  well  provided  with  run¬ 
ways  below  frost  level.  They  are  not 
trapped  with  sufficient  persistance  to  re¬ 
duce  greatly  their  numbers,  but  it  is  a 
gratifying  fact  that  they  are  unusually 
scarce  this  year.  w.  v.  f. 

A  Rose  Note. — one  i’hiladelpbia  Rambler 
you  sent  me  is  doing  finely.  I  dug  a  hole 
deep  enough  to  hold  a  bushel  of  bones,  two 
wheelbarrowfuls  of  manure  and  loam  enougli 
to  set  the  rose  in;  fire  enough  under  the 
boiler  to  make  steam  this  time.  If  any  of 
your  readers  want  to  have  a  nice  thing, 
set  a  post  so  that  it  will  be  four  or  five  feet 
high.  On  top  of  this  fasten  three  wagon 
tires  so  that  they  will  form  a  perfect  ball, 
and  run  wire  around  the  tires  in  the  holes. 
Where  the  tires  come  together  at  the  top  I 
put  a  bolt  through  to  hold  them.  I  cut  the 
tires  once  and  bend  out  so  that  they  will 
go  outside  the  post,  and  fasten  with  screws. 
One  who  has  never  seen  one  has  no  idea  of 
its  beauty.  It  looks  like  a  ball  of  crimson. 

I  had  visitors  at  all  times  to  see  it.  “The 
handsomest  thing  I  ever  saw,”  etc.  To  get 
quick  results,  there  ought  to  be  at  least 
three  bushes.  If  the  Philadelphia  Rambler 
is  a  better  rose  I  am  going  to  set  a  post  with 
a  frame  on  it  to  make  a  wreath,  with  a  bush 
on  each  side,  and  trained  around  the  circle. 

Ayer.  Mass.  f.  f.  n. 

Take  no  chances 
with  your  face. 
Demand  Will¬ 
iams’  Shaving 


“BE  GOOD” 

TO  YOUR  HORSES 
USE  FRAZER’S  AXLE  GREASE 
AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  THEM. 

mam 


HIS  IS  JUS? 
’"WHAT  I  SHALL.' 
I  DO  AFTER  THIS 


SHOULD  U5& 


CREASE, 


Tl^DevERYWHE^O; 

UW£AR  TWICE  AS,L  j 

As i  ANY  OTHER* 

—  -TRY  IT !  ' 

Recognized  as  the  STANDARD 
Axle  Grease  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Thousand  Tubs  of  this  Grease  are  sold 
weekly  to  the  Truckmen  of  New  York  City,  their 
Trucks  are  loaded  heavy  and  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  money  is  made,  one  greasing  lasting 
two  weeks  or  longer. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  FRAZER’S  with  Label  on 
It  saves  your  horse  labor  and  you  too. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Frazer  Lubricator  Co.  ,83  Murray  St.  ,N.Y 


Soap. 


Sold  everywhere.  Write  for 
booklet  “  How  to  Shave.” 
TheJ.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct 


Standard  for  13  Years. 

The  pioneer  prepared  ROOFING.  Outlasts  metal  or 
shingles.  Any  one  can  apply  it.  Contains  no  tar. 
Will  not  melt.  Fire-resisting.  Send  for  Booklet  K. 
manufactured  solely  by 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


SUPERIOR 
DISC  DRILLS 

Never  Choke  in  Trash 

^Superior D/u/s/on  .. 

AMERICAN  SEEDING  MACHINE  (0. 


SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO. 


ByefiiEs™oMo™526i0 

'Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
on  Buggies,  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles.  .  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 
Save  Middlemans  Profit. 
ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO. 

416  E.  Court  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Established  1883. 
Output.  30,000 


Straight  Straw,  Bye  and  Wheat  Thrasher 

Combined  with  Spike-Tooth  Oat 
and  Wheat  Thrasher. 

Our  Machine  will 
thrash  Rye  or  Wheat 
without  bruising  or 
breaking  the  straw,  and 
tie  it  again  in  perfect 
bundles. Can  be  changed 
in  fifteen  minutes  to  a 
.  ,  .  „  .  ■■  spike-tooth  Oat,  Wheat, 

Buckwheat,  Barley  and  Corn  Thrasher  with  stacker 
attached.  Will  thrash  more  grain  with  less  power 
than  any  Thrasher  built.  -Send  for  catalogue  11  to 
the  GKANT-FKRHIS  COMPANY.  Troy,  N.  Y 


The  Success 


The  Manure  Spreader  which  re¬ 
sults  from  25  years  experi 
ence  in  building. 


'MW 


Doubles  Manure  VaJxjes. 


For  '85  years  we  have  manufactured  the  Kemp  Manure 
Spreader,  it  is  the  machine  that  made  mechanical  spreading 
of  manure  a  success.  Its  fame  lias  become  world  wide.  We 
stilt  manufacture  it  in  its  improved  form.  The  "Success''  em¬ 
bodies  all  the  advantages  of  the  celebrated  Kemp,  with  certain 
improvements,  which  make  it  the  unquestioned  peer  of  all 
spreaders. 

It«  Micslnn  is  the  spreading  of  all  manures,  no  mat- 
1  U&alUlY  ter  what  the  character  or  condition,  and 
all  commercial  fertilizers.  Makes  the  manure  go  twice  as  far 
and  secures  better  results.  Its 

Fnahiroc  are  positive  in  character,  tested 
opcLlal  I  caiurcs  and  proven  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cal.  Among  them  are  its  Beater  Freeing  Device,  Direct  Chain 
Gearing  of  Beater,  Separate  Control  and  Working  of  Beater 


and  Apron,  Automatic  Return  of  Apron 
quantity  ot  Manure  Spread,  etc. 

If<i  HarvHlintf  isa11  front  the  scat. 

1IO  iianuilllg  quantity  per  acre,  changes  to  fast  or 


Device  to  Regulate 
It  spreads  any 


slow  instantly,  unloads  in  3  to  5  minutes,  stops  apron  and 
ceases  spreading  while  heater  revolves  full  speed  for  bridge 
and  swale  crossings,  etc. 

Fnn inn  ’s  ^est  possible  from  materials 
vuiloll  ULIIU11  proven  best  by  experience.  Fverypart 
positive  and  perfect  working;  draft  the  lightest,  least  breakages 
and  repairs.  Made  in  4  sizes.  We 
Giia  ranfpp  to  replace  free  any  part  breaking  from  de- 
^  .  €XI.  fecti vc material  or  workmanship. 

The  Success  Catalogue  fully  describing  and  showing  why 
suj>erior,  with  valuable  chapter  on  fertilizing,  mailed  free. 


KEMP  ®.’’BVRPEE  MFC.  CO.,  Box  38,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


■Hi  for  flu  In 
Who  Wiots  thi 
list. 


THE  GREAT  WESTERN 

Manure  Spreader 


Ml'SS’&SEKDLtSS  APRON  "d 


lias  an  LIlULLOl)  HrilUH  the 

many  advantages  which  it  possesses.  It'salways 
in  place  and  ready  to  receive  the  load  without 
any  turning  back  cither  by  hand  or  complicated, 
easily  broken  machinery.  The  front  and  rear 
axles  are  of  same  length  which,  with  the 

Broad  Tires  Prevents  Rutting 

_  of  Helds,  meadows,  etc.  and  makes 

LIGHT  DRAFT.  SPREADS  ALL  KINDS  OF  MANURE,  «mVK^^ 

Instantly  to  sproad  thick  or  thin  while  the  machine  Is  In  motion— 3  to  25  loads  per  acre.  Has  the  only  successful 

END  GATE  AND  BEATER  AND  HOOD  PROTECTOR  IN  USE. 

pnQiTlVP  RIIARAIiTf  P  as  to  quality,  capacity  and  durability.  Made  In  4  sizes:  30,  50,  70  and  IOO  bush- 

ruoi  I  III.  U  U  nil  A  rl  I  L  L,  els  capacity.  All  parts  breaking  within  oae  year  will  he  replaced  witnout  charge.  Inquire 
ot  your  dealer  or  send  to  us  lor  catalogue.  It  tolls  how  to  apply  manuro  to  secure  boat  results.  '  u 

SMITH  MANURE  SPREADER  CO.  16-18  SOUTH  CLINTON  ST.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Clover  and  Turnips.- — 1  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  question  from  Pennsylvania : 

“Referring  to  the  Hope  Farm  man's  arti¬ 
cle  on  page  iT43,  will  you  inform  me  why 
lie  mixes  Cow-horn  turnip  seed  with  Crim-  . 
son  clover?  I  have  never  used  the  latter, 
but  thought  I  would  sow  it  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  ways;  alone,  in  conjunction  with  cow 
peas,  ajso  with  cow  peas  and  rye.”  c.  A.  s. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  turnips  interfere 
with  the  seeding  of  clover.  Therefore  the 
growth  they  make  is  pretty  near  clear  gain. 

In  some  cases  I  have  had  a  better  seeding 
to  clover  where  turnips  were  used  than 
where  clover  was  seeded  alone.  The  Cow- 
horn  turnip  does  not  flatten  out  like  the  Hat 
or  strap-leaf.  It  forms  a  long,  deep  tap 
root.  I  have  traced  it  far  down  into  the 
subsoil.  This  deep  rooting  is  one  great  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  turnip  seeding.  The  soil  is 
loosened  and  opened  up,  and  I  think  plant 
food  is  brought  up  from  the  subsoil.  I  feel 
sure  that  these  turnips  bring  considerable 
quantities-  of  phosphoric  acid  up  from  be¬ 
low  and  leave  it  in  the  upper  soil,  where 
the  crops  that  follow  can  obtain  it.  We 
can  pull  what  turnips  we  need  for  our  own 
use  and  let  the  rest  decay.  I  certainly 
would  not  sow  Crimson  clover  alone.  While 
we  have  obtained  in  some  years  a  fair  stand 
of  clover  with  cow  peas,  the  latter  make 
such  a  rank  growth  that  the  clover  is  often 
smothered  out.  As  for  seeding  clover  with 
rye  I  do  not  like  the  combination.  If  you 
cut  the  rye  for  fodder  you  must  do  it  before 
the  clover  is  at  its  best.  If  you  let  the  rye 
go  for  straw  and  grain  the  clover  will  in¬ 
jure  the  straw.  1  would  rather  sow  the 
clover  and  turnips,  pull  what  turnips  I  need, 
let  the  clover  winter,  cut  it  early,  and  then 
plow  and  plant  some  other  crop.  If  I  planted 
cow  peas  and  Crimson  clover  I  would  do  one 
of  two  things — sow  the  cow  peas  early  in 
drills,  keep  them  clean  and  at  the  last  culti¬ 
vation  sow  the  clover  as  you  would  in  corn. 
Clip  the  cow  pea  vines  in  September  and  use 
them  for  fodder  or  let  them  rot.  Another 
way  is  to  sow  the  cow  peas  broadcast.  Just 
before  the  vines  begin  to  run,  and  if  possible 
just  before  a  rain,  broadcast  Crimson  clover 
alone  or  with  turnips  right  among  the  vines. 
Then  cut  them  with  a  mower  and  let  the 
vines  rot  on  the  ground.  A  new  growth  of 
vines  will  start  and  the  turnips  and  clover 
will  come. 

Hillside  Orchards. — This  question  from 
Virginia  has  been  on  hand  for  some  time : 

“I  have  a  hillside  too  steep  for  profitable 
cultivation.  How  would  it  do  to  run  five 
or  six  furrows  with  turning  plow,  harrow 
well  and  set  to  fruit  trees?  When  needing 
cultivation  run  the  plow  above  the  trees  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  roots;  turn  down  until 
you  get  an  extra  furrow  or  two  each  time  of 
cultivation.  In  course  of  time  terraces  would 
be  formed.  Tirat  would  give  the  trees  deeper 
soil  and  prevent  the  fruit  rolling  down 
hill,  and  also  form  a  place  that  a  wagon 
could  pass  without  turning  over.  I  don't 
care  to  plow  the  whole  surface  at  ono  time 
for  fear  of  being  washed  by  heavy  rains. 
Would  it  pay  to  sow  to  grass,  clover  or  other 
kinds  of  grass  seed,  as  1  don't  think  it  would 
be  best  to  leave  bare,  as  the  weeds  would 
grow  if  nothing  else  did?  Perhaps  rye  would 
help.”  A- 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  plant  trees  in  this 
way,  though  for  apple  trees  I  still  doubt  the 
need  of  much  cultivation  on  hillsides.  I  have 
had  no  experience  in  making  terraces,  but 
from  observation  in  hilly  countries  I  judge 
that  they  are  very  useful.  On  my  own  steep 
land  I  get  a  thick  growth  of  sod  and  keep 
it.  I  should  certainly  seed  the  hillside  to 
grass — a  mixture  of  Timothy,  lted-top,  Blue- 
grass  and  clover.  1  would  take  narrow 
strips  each  year  for  this  seeding,  so  as  final¬ 
ly  to  get  it  all  into  grass  without  danger 
from  washing.  Our  experience  shows  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  sow  rye  in  a  young  orchard 
unless  you  are  willing  to  cut  it  early  and 
pile  it  around  the  trees.  The  weeds  should 
be  cut  before  they  seed  and  used  to  mulch 
the  trees. 

While  discussing  this  I  want  to  show  some 
of  our  own  sod-grown  trees.  Pictures  are 
printed  on  page  58t!  of  an  apple  and  a  peach 
tree.  The  apple,  Fig.  2C0,  was  planted  late 
in  the  Spring  of  1902.  The  trees  were  late 
in  reaching  us,  and  had  leafed  out  so  that  I 
was  afraid  they  would  not  grow.  They  were 
cut  back  severely  root  and  top,  and  planted 
in  small  holes.  They  dawdled  along  the  first- 
year,  though  they  received  good  care.  In 
the  Fall  rye  was  seeded  in  the  field  and 
made  a  fair  stand.  The  Spring  of  1903  was 
very  dry,  and  we  made  the  mistake  of  let¬ 
ting  the  grain  stand  too  long.  It  sucked  the 
moisture  out  of  the  ground  and  the  little 
trees  began  to  shrivel  and  dry  out  The  rye 
was  cut  and  piled  around  the  body  of  the 
tree,  where  it  slowly  rotted  down.  The  trees 
stood  still  for  some  weeks,  and  then  began  to 
grow.  They  wintered  well,  and  this  Spring 
were  fertilized  and  mulched  with  weeds  and 
scatterings  from  the  hay.  A  good  growth 
of  Red-top  has  come  in.  This  picture  was 
taken  on  July  4,  and  shows  what  the  tree 
is  doing.  The  picture  cannot  show  the  dark, 
rich  foliage  and  thrift  which  this  little  giant 


exhibits.  This  is  the  sort  of  tree  1  am  after 
— 1  want  a  low  head — for  there  seems  little 
use  for  a  long  trunk  on  a  tree.  I  want  a 
broad,  bunchy  top  with  thick,  strong  foliage. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  larger  trees  of 
this  age  that  have  been  cultivated  and  highly 
fed,  but  I  feel  like  matching  this  block  ol 
nearly  400  for  vigor  and  health. 

The  little  peach  tree,  Fig.  259,  is  a  June 
hud  planted  April  15.  The  picture  was 
taken  July  4,  so  (his  means  a  growth  of  80 
days.  Our  apple  trees  are  planted  32  feet 
each  way,  aud  the  peaches  are  put  at  the 
center  of  the  square  made  by  four  apples. 
The  field  is  in  sod.  The  June  buds  were 
cut  back  root,,  aud  top ;  the  picture  shows 
what  a  small  stick  was  left  above  ground. 

A  small  hole  was  then  made  with  a  spade, 
the  little  tree  put  in  and  the  soil  pounded 
firmly  around  the  roots.  A  small  hoed 
space  was  left  around  the  tree.  We  broad¬ 
cast  about  000  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre 
over  the  grass,  throwing  out  a  little  extra 
at  each  tree.  When  the  grass  was  about  18 
inches  high  we  went  in  with  a  sickle  and 
cut  a  space  larger  than  a  barrel  around  each 
tree — leaving  the  cut  grass  as  a  mulch. 
When  the  grass  was  cut  the  scattering  ana 
the  weeds  along  the  walls  and  fences  were 
piled  around  the  trees.  The  foliage  is  a 
dark,  rich  green,  aud  the  present  promise  is 
that  before  Fall  the  trees  will  reach  the 
Graft’s  shoulders,  if  not  his  head. 

The  growth  on  all  our  sod-culture  trees 
that  lived  throught  the  Winter  has  been 
quite  satisfactory  this  year.  I  say  this  after 
going  about  a  good  deal,  and  looking  at  many 
trees.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
sod  trees  average  as  large  as  the  cultivated 
ones.  In  fact,  they  are  mostly  smaller.  That 
does  not  trouble  me,  .as  I  have  plenty  ol 
cord  wood  over  in  the  wood  lot.  For  low, 
compact  heads,  firm  wood  and  general  thrifty 
appearance  our  sod-mulched  trees  suit  me 
well,  and  when  I  compare  the  cost  of  the 
two  methods  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  to  go 
ahead  with  my  plan.  In  fact,  it  would  noi 
be  possible  for  us,  with  our  condition  and 
help,  to  care  for  our  trees  as  the  cultivating 
experts  say  we  ought  to  do.  While  I  am  not 
prepared  to  tight  for  my  opinions  yet,  or  con 
demn  those  who  think  differently,  I  am  goinj 
ahead  with  the  following  ideas: 

1.  This  sod-mulch  culture  is  for  some  rea 
son  better  adapted  to  the  apple  than  to  the 
peach. 

2.  Big  holes  at  planting  are  not  necessary, 

I  have  dug  up  many  trees  and  invariably 
found  a  deeper  root  system  growing  from 
the  small  holes. 

3.  Root  pruning  down  to  a  short  stub  is 
an  advantage  to  the  tree,  provided  the  top 
is  cut  back  to  correspond.  I  would  by  all 
means  get  the  little  tree  as  close  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  cutting  as  I  possibly  could  ana 
make  it  grow.  Where  the  top  is  cut  hack 
to  a  little  stick  we  have  far  better  control 
of  the  new  top,  and  can  shape  it  as  we  like. 

4.  Grass  and  weeds  should  never  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  close  up  to  the  body  of  the 
tree.  We  go  so  far  as  to  pull  them  out  by- 
hand.  We  have  had  good  results  by  piling 
coal  ashes,  rotten  sawdust  or  forest  leaves 
close  around  the  tree  to  kill  out  the  grass. 

5.  On  our  soil  a  thick  mulch  around  the 
young  tree  seems  to  give  ideal  conditions  for 
steady  and  thrifty  growth.  Put  fertilizer  on 
the  ground  and  pile  such  a  mulch  over  h 
and  see  how  rapidly  it  disappears,  comparea 
with  fertilizer  hoed  or  harrowed  into  the 
soil. 

0.  “Sod-culture”  has  to  stand  the  dis¬ 
credit  brought  upon  it  by  many  people  who  I 
do  20  per  cent  of  their  duty  and  then  call 
the  job  done.  Such  people  stick  a  tree  into 
(he  ground,  let  the  grass  and  weeds  grow 
close  up  to  it,  use  no  fertilizer  or  manure,  | 
cut  the  grass  that  grows  and  haul  it  all  oui 
as  hay,  let  the  soil  bake  hard  around  the  | 
roots  of  the  tree,  and  then  call  “sod-culture’ 
a  failure  because  the  tree  will  not  grow.  1 
wish  I  could  make  people  understand  that  a 
lazy  man  will  not  bp  likely  to  make  a  tree 
grow  properly  in  sod  until  he  gets  under  the  I 
sod  with  it.  I  can  find  plenty  of  chance  for  | 
the  hardest  work  among  my  trees. 

Odds  and  Ends. — All  told  there  are  17 
humans  just  now  at  Hope  Farm.  They 
filled  the  house  pretty  well  when  the  wet  I 
Sunday  of  July  24  kept  us  all  indoors.  I  did 
walk  over  the  hills  before  the  rain  reached 
its  worst,  but  it  was  a  soggy  trip.  We  were  | 
glad  to  see  the  rain.  The  hay  was  all  in, 
and  this  wet  means  a  good  second  crop  ot 
grass.  In  some  places  the  soil  was  too  hara 
for  the  Fall  plowing.  So  we  made  no  ob 
jection  as  the  rain  soaked  down — except  the  I 
Sunday  School  delegation,  who  came  back  a 
little  wetter  than  they  liked.  .  .  .  Miss  | 

Mabel  came  to  the  farm  in  the  hope  of  get 
ting  fat.  Merrill  came  with  the  wish  that 
he  might  grow  lean !  As  he  weighs  203 1 
pounds  at  15  years  old,  there  is  some  rea 
son  for  his  wish.  I  have  found  that  the 
proper  care  of  a  tree  is  not  a  fat-making  | 
job,  so  we  put  Merrill  at  it.  Before  he  got 
over  one  row  he  cut  into  a  hornet’s  nest,  but 
finally  reached  a  point  of  safety  with  one  | 
sting  and  the  loss  of  some  flesh  !  .  . 

Apple-sauce  time  has  come  again — has  been 
here  for  some  weeks.  Our  Red  Astrachans  | 
were  later  than  usual  this  year,  but  Yellow 
Transparent  and  Nyack  Pippins  are  helping  I 
out.  The  pippins  ripen  earlier  than  usual. 
We  have  found  a  fair  market  for  windfalls 
and  wormy  fruit.  Billy  Berkshire  and  his 
16  comrades  attend  to  them  pretty  well,  and 
give  fair  returns.  .  .  .  The  dull  periou  I 

known  as  “dog  days”  is  nearly  here.  'Phis  | 
is  a  hard  time  for  many  farmers.  Work 
presses,  the  air  seems  dull  aud  dead.  Al 
the  failures  of  the  year  are  in  evidence,  and  | 
some  of  our  best  plans  have  gone  wrong. 
For  any  man  to  stand  up  aud  say  (hat  he  has  I 
made  no  mistakes,  and  that  he  has  nothing  [ 
to  regret,  is  to  advertise  to  all  sensible 
country  people  that  he  doesn’t  know  what 
he  is  ’talking  about,  or  is  trying  to  fill  the  | 
hole  of  a  great,  big  failure  with  words.  No; 
dog  days  will  bring  a  feeling  or  depression 
to  all— rich  or  poor,  strong  or  weak.  It  is  I 
the  warning  that  Summer  is  thinking  of 
house  cleaning,  aud  that  old  Jack  Frost,  far 
in  the  north,  takes  a  rainy  day  for  going  | 
over  his  tools.  A  man  may  well  summon 
his  powers  to  light  off  depression  when  dog  I 
days  come.  Be  cheerful,  even  though  you 
don't  feel  it  !  n.  w.  <’. 
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ni  177  ADI1  Feed  end  Ensilage  Cutter  or 
DLIAb&i AnU  Shredder  with  Wind  Elevator 


1>oct»  better  work  than  any 
other  Enallagc  or  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ter  ever  made;  will  elevate  to 
any  desired  height  and  in  any  di¬ 
rection.  Kernels  of  corn  ground 
into  meal,  mixed  all  through  the 
silage.  Stalks  and  leaves  battered 
and  softened,  settle  quicker,  pack  closer. 
Silo  will  take  1-4  more  Silage.  Less  heating, 
fermentation,  and  souring.  Better  andnweeter 
silage.  Good  for  all  stock;  no  waster  all  palatable  and 
well  digested.  Does  splendid  work  in  ah  redding  and 
cutting  dry  atalkg.  Fully  guaranteed. 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  (i9  Canton,  Ohio. 
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Free  Catalog  No.  13 

The  E.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


THE  ROSS  CUTTERS  with 
carrier  have  always  carried 
the  endorsement  of  users 
of  Ensilage  Machinery. 

We  can  show  you  why  the  Ross  I 
is  the  best.  Write  us  for  any 
information  you  may  desire—  I 
no  trouble  to  answer  your| 
questions. 

Prof.  Woll’s  book  on  Silage,  10c- 


$5.00  A  Day  Saved  at  Silo  Filling  Time! 

How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  m 
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How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  33 'A  per  cent. 

|W  Jointed  Ensilage 
Distributer 


(patent  applied  for)  is  improvement  over  old  style  hood, 
suves  men  in  the  silo.  Th«  man  at  the  cutter  does 
it  all.  Two  new  sizes  for  1904.  Nos.  14  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  18  “Ohio”  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 
faster  and  better  than  ever  bet  ore.  Patented.  They 
have  deeperthroats,  largercutting  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  an  ordinary  silo  in  one  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  successin  1903  is  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  the  new  catalogue.  An  “Ohio”  Blow¬ 
er  will  save  you  the  85.00a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine.  We  continue  to  manufacture 
other  sizes  and  styles  of  cutters  and  elevators  us  before. 
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50th  Year.  “Modern  Silage  Methods"  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 
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From  flower  to  flower 
For  a  careless  hour. " 
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BUT  AFTER. 

iKe  careless  Hour” 
we  all  know  the  fate  of 
tke  butterfly. 

Don’t  flit  your  life  away.  Take 
a  lesson  from  the  ant,  not 
from  the  butterfly,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  future. 

An  Adequate  Endowment 
policy  in  the  Equitable  will 
insure  peace  and  comfort 
for  your  old  age— if  you  live 
—  or  will  protect  and  provide 
-n  for  your  family  if  you  die. 
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For  lull  inlormation  till  out  this  coupon  or  write 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  the  United  States 

120  Broadway,  New  York  Dept.N0.125 

Please  send  me  information  regarding  an  endowment 

for  $ . if  issued  at . years  of  age. 

Name . . 

Address .  . 
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SATURDAY,  AUGUST  G,  1904. 

1  THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

This  week  the  first  prize  goes  to  Connecticut,  the 
second  and  third  to  New  York,  as  follows: 

Humphrey  D.  Darrah,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Moulton,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  If.  C.  Blanding,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  still  offer  weekly  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 
for  the  best  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

This  week  we  begin  to  print  reports  of  damage  done 
by  the  San  Jose  scale  in  New  York.  Reports  from 
other  States  will  follow.  Fruit  growers  are  now  set¬ 
tling  down  to  a  real  sense  of  the  danger  from  this  in¬ 
sect.  No  orchard  once  infested  seems  to  recover.  The 
spread  of  the  scale  is  slow,  but  everlastingly  sure.  It 
seems  to  be  a  sure  case  of  watch  and  fight  and  spray. 

* 

If  New  York  State  were  to  go  into  the  business  of 
“booming”  her  farm  land  what  an  argument  could  be 
presented  as  compared  with  the  claims  made  by 
Western  States!  The  soil  is  naturally  strong  and  fertile 
— capable  of  high  culture.  The  State  is  well  watered, 
with  thousands  of  locations  where  irrigation  can  be 
profitably  employed.  Within  a  comparatively  few  miles 
are  millions  of  city  people  who  produce  no  food  what¬ 
ever.  No  State  in  the  Union  has  such  perfect  transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  as  New  York.  If  these  advantages  could 
be  well  and  persistently  pushed  the  average  selling  value 
of  New  York  farm  land  coulu  be  increased  by  50  per  cent. 

* 

What  Prof.  Slingerland  has  to  say  about  Carpet 
beetles,  on  page  588,  will  be  very  interesting  to  all 
housekeepers.  The  life  history  of  this  villainous  insect, 
which  browses  gaily  among  the  trees  and  plants  of  the 
garden  until  its  progeny  is  boarded  out  in  our  carpets, 
is  new  to  most  of  us,  and  it  is  well  to  know  that  care¬ 
ful  screening  of  doors  and  windows  is  some  insurance 
against  it.  Wire  screens  are  not  merely  a  comfort  or 
luxury;  they  have  a  sanitary  and  economic  value  be¬ 
yond  computation.  Modern  science  tells  us  that  flies 
and  mosquitoes  may  be  the  winged  messengers  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  death;  their  exclusion  from  the  home  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  with  them  we  shut  out  a  host  of  other 
insect  plagues.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the 
permanently  fastened-down  carpet  disappear  into  the 
limbo  of  things  forgotten,  taking  the  last  Carpet  beetle 
with  it,  but  we  cannot  yet  hope  for  that,  and  so  long 
as  it  is  with  us  carpet  owners  must  fight  strenuously 
against  the  beetle,  with  wire  screens  and  constant  sweep¬ 
ing  for  their  allies.  But,  after  all,  is  a  nailed-down 
carpet  reallv  worth  while? 

* 

Since  Mr.  Stubenrauch  told  us  about  the  low  price 
of  farm  lands  in  'Texas  we  have  had  many  letters  from 
people  who  want  to  know  more  about  the  South.  This 
rich  land  is  offered  at  a  low  price  because  cotton  growers 
are  frightened  by  the  Cotton  boll-weevil.  They  want 
to  go  somewhere  else  and  raise  cotton.  Many  of  those 
who  ask  about  this  land  are  potato  or  fruit  growers 
who,  for  some  reason,  are  not  satisfied  with  their  present 
locations.  Either  prices  are  low,  land  too  high,  society 
not  congenial  or  some  other  condition  makes  them  rest¬ 
less  and  willing  to  change.  There  is  much  of  this  rest¬ 
less,  unsatisfied  spirit  in  the  country.  Younger  people, 
without  strong  home  attachments,  may  find  it  profitable 
to  move  about  until  they  find  a  fixed  location,  hut  people 


of  middle  age  should  be  slow  to  give  up  their  home. 
Recently  a  reader  in  Illinois  spoke  of  going  East  or 
South  because  he  finds  it  impossible  to  obtain  workmen 
who  will  hoe.  He  will  have  a  hard  job  to  find  in  any 
locality  men  who  like  to  work  at  actual  hand  labor. 
Most  workmen  like  to  drive  a  horse  and  do  the  things 
which  seem  to  accomplish  results,  but  few  of  them  are 
satisfied  with  the  slow  finger  work  which  must  be  done 
if  small  fruits  are  to  be  grown  as  they  should  be. 
Readers  are  starting  up  all  over  the  East  to  offer  farms 
to  this  Illinois  man,  but  not  one  of  them  yet  feels  like 
guaranteeing  a  supply  of  workmen  who  can  and  will  hoe. 

* 

'The  death  of  J.  H.  Brigham  makes  it  necessary  to 
appoint  a  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We 
notice  that  various  gentlemen  have  been  “nominated” 
for  this  position.  We  have  no  name  to  suggest,  for  we 
take  the  position  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort  the  head 
of  the  Department  should  be  left  free  to  select  his  own 
assistants.  In  a  general  way  the  people  have  a  right 
to  suggest  how  a  great  Department  is  to  be  conducted. 
When  a  man  has  been  selected  .to  organize  and  head 
such  a  Department  he  should  be  left  free  to  carry  out 
his  policy.  Secretary  Wilson  should  therefore  be  left 
alone  to  choose  his  assistants.  If  a  new  head  of  the 
Department  were  to  be  appointed  we  should  surely  have 
something  to  say  about  it. 

* 

Who  will  carry  the  Western  States?  A  good  share 
of  the  welfare  of  the  people  will  depend  upon  the  answer 
to  this  question.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  Pres¬ 
idential  candidates,  but  about  the  corn  crop  or  the  weed 
crop.  Unless  a  man  holds  an  office  or  wants  to  hold 
one  he  need  not  lose  sleep  over  the  election.  The  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  corn  crop  is  quite  another  matter.  We  need 
a  bumper  crop — one  that  will  fill  all  the  granaries  and 
run  them  over.  That  will  make  cheap  and  abundant 
food  of  all  kinds,  give  business  to  railroad  men  and 
handlers,  provide  for  a  great  export  trade,  and  put 
money  in  the  pockets  of  farmers.  Nothing  is  more  nec¬ 
essary  this  year  than  a  great  crop  of  corn.  The  men 
who  save  the  country  are  not  now  rallying  voters  and 
pulling  political  wires.  They  are  chasing  cultivators 
up  and  down  the  corn  rows,  or  hoeing  out  weeds. 

* 

The  city  man  in  the  country  question  is  started  on 
page  59:i.  This  is  always  interesting  to  a  large  number 
of  readers  who  live  in  town,  cultivate  a  small  garden  and 
have  dreams  of  a  home  in  the  country.  We  have  had  an 
endless  correspondence  with  such  people,  which  is  often 
sad  when  we  realize  how  some  of  them  long  for  a  home 
of  their  own,  and  how  little  they  know  of  the  trials  that 
face  them  in  a  lonely  country  place.  We  wish  to  explain 
that  the  questions  printed  on  the  next  page  were  sent 
at  random  to  a  number  of  our  readers.  We  wanted  to 
have  fair  opinions  from  unprejudiced  men.  We  might 
obtain  truthful  statements  from  men  who  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  also  from  those  who  have  failed.  Possibly 
we  shall  print  both  sides  before  we  are  done  with  the 
subject.  There  are  so  many  people  discussing  the 
problem  of  the  farm  as  an  investment  for  a  life’s  savings 
that  we  desire  to  set  all  the  facts  before  them. 

* 

We  are  informed  that  Luther  Burbank,  the  hybridist, 
is  investigating  fruit  shipping  conditions  in  California. 
Mr.  Burbank  has  given  us  many  new  fruits  and  flow¬ 
ers;  now  if  he  can  give  us  some  human  hybrids  in  the 
railroad  line  he  will  benefit  his  countrymen  still  more. 
If  we  might  suggest  a  few  desirable  things  we  would 
name  a  railroad  magnate  with  such  a  change  of  heart 
that  he  will  give  the  public  fair  rates  without  rebates  to 
those  who  least  need  them.  We  would  also  like  a  handler 
who  will  never  play  baseball  with  a  case  of  fruit,  and 
a  ticket  agent  who  always  looks  pleasant  when  you  ask 
him  about  the  “next  train.”  Let  Brother  Burbank  see 
if  he  cannot  breed  some  railroad  men  who  will  not 
give  us  to  understand  that  they  own  the  entire  earth. 
Of  course  we  know  they  do,  but  we  would  like  to  be 
able  to  imagine  at  times  that  we  own  a  small  piece 
of  it.  While  he  is  about  it  let  him  give  us  a  large  ex¬ 
press  company  that  will  favor  a  parcels  post !  But  why 
expect  the  impossible? 

* 

It  is  early  yet  to  make  definite  estimates  of  the  apple 
crop.  The  dealers  and  handlers  are.  as  usual,  talking 
“big  crop,”  but  it  is  hard  for  the  average  observer  to 
make  out  where  the  excess  of  apples  is  to  he  found. 
This  talk  always  starts  in  July,  just  before  the  apple 
shippers  meet,  and  is  without  doubt  intended  to  influ¬ 
ence  apple  sellers.  Of  course  the  apple  shippers,  through 
their  organization,  have  a  good  chance  to  estimate  the 
size  of  the  crop,  but  a  dozen  things  may  Happen  between 
now  and  October  to  change  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs. 
Heavy  gales,  wet  weather  and  fungus,  inability  to  buy 
barrels — these  and  other  things  will  influence  prices 
aside  from  any  present  appearance  of  the  trees.  We 
must  remember  that  most  of  the  developments  during 
the  past  10  years  have  tended  to  steady  prices  and 
bring  the  business  under  closer  observation.  We  now 
know  more  about  what  people  want  and  \yhat  they 


will  need.  Systems  of  distribution  and  handling  in 
storage  have  been  improved,  so  that  there  is  less  likely 
to  be  a  glut.  Various  State  and  private  organizations 
are  able  to  gather  statistics  and  reports,  so  that  the 
coming  crop  can  be  estimated  before  it  is  picked.  All 
those  things  are  likely  to  steady  prices,  for  high  prices 
come  through  a  real  or  fancied  failure  of  supply.  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  are  likely  to  come  to  a  condition 
in  the  apple  market  somewhat  like  that  of  wheat.  Prices 
for  grain  vary  little  because  the  amount  in  the  country 
is  well  known,  and  the  demand  can  be  accurately  stated. 
The  apple  grower  therefore  is  likely  to  have  a  stand¬ 
ard  price  for  his  fruit  with  less  variation  from  year 
to  year  than  in  the  past.  On  the  whole  we  believe  this 
will  mean  an  advantage  to  the  grower,  as  the  money 
made  by  advancing  prices  has  usually  gone  to  the 
handlers. 

* 

In  California  orange  growers  are  considering  the 
value  of  cull  fruit  for  fertilizer.  The  plant  food  in  a 
ton  of  such  fruit  is  worth  $3,  or  a  little  more  than 
average  manure.  One  grower  is  reported  as  using  20 
tons  of  such  fruit  per  acre,  chiefly  in  young,  non-bearing 
orchards.  It  pays  us  best  to  keep  hogs  in  the  orchards 
to  eat  the  fallen  fruit.  Our  hogs  just  now  are  feasting 
on  windfall  apples  with  a  small  feed  of  whole  corn  in 
addition.  We  have  given  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  ship 
inferior  fruit.  I  he  packages,  the  handling  and  the 
transportation  cost  as  much  as  for  first-class  fruit,  and 
the  mass  of  poor  stuff  dumped  on  the  market  injures  the 
sale  of  the  good  fruit.  While  the  fertilizing  value  'Ot 
cull  fruit  is  considerable  the  feeding  value  is  worth 
saving.  We  have  seen  farmers  pick  up  windfalls  and 
carry  them  to  stock.  This  seems,  to  us  useless  labor, 
for  hogs  or  sheep  will  pick  up  the  fruit  without  help. 
Good  judgment  must  be  used  in  feeding  such  fruit,  but 
we  believe  it  a  sin  to  let  it  waste  and  a  crime  to  send  it 
to  market  to  compete  with  a  good  product. 

* 

Many  of  our  readers  have  no  use  for  a  dog.  Most 
of  those  who  curse  a  dog  never  became  acquainted  with 
a  good  one.  A  cur,  untaught  and  ill-bred,  certainly  is 
a  nuisance.  Most  dogs  have  a  bad  reputation  because 
they  absorb  and  imitate  the  bad  qualities  of  their 
masters.  A  man  is  known  by  his  dog !  We  recently 
heard  of  a  case  where  an  evil  reputation  for  a  dog  was 
something  of  a  compliment  for  him.  A  fruit  grower 
lived  in  a  community  where  there  is  a  class  of  people 
who  think  it  more  dignified  to  steal  fruit  than  to  sweat 
for  it.  J  he  fruit  grower  owns  a  large,  powerful  dog,  good- 
natured  and  kind  to  friends  but  fierce  toward  thieves. 
He  seems  to  have  a  sort  of  instinct  which  tells  him 
when  to  extend  paw  or  tooth.  He  is  turned  loose  at 
night  among  the  fruit.  Not  long  ago  the  fruit  grower 
received  word  from  the  authorities  that  complaint  had 
been  entered  again  his  dog,  charging  him  with  being  a 
dangerous  animal.  He  was  warned  that  the  dog  must 
be  killed.  In  reply  the  fruit  grower  demanded  the 
name  of  the  complainant.  He  said  the  dog  was  kind 
to  friends  and  visitors,  but  was  “death  on  thieves,” 
therefore  he  would  like  to  know  who  it  was  that  con¬ 
sidered  him  dangerous.  The  name  is  not  likely  to  be 
given. 


BREVITIES. 

Broad  acres  may  lead  to  narrow  alms. 

Tact  is  required  to  keep  your  bauk  account  intact. 

A  friend  writes  that  he  wants  a  farm  hand  who  “loves 
work.”  Where  is  he  to  be  found? 

There  is  said  to  be  poison  in  hair  dye.  The  worst  poison 
is  the  belief  of  an  old  man  that  he  can  make  people  believe 
that  Nature  has  not  touched  his  hair. 

When  Candidate  Barker  bought  some  celery  plants  one 
side  said  he  was  preparing  for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner,  while 
the  other  said  he  was  preparing  a  homemade  tonic  for  the 
nerves. 

In  some  places  buckets  full  of  water  are  kept  standing  or 
hung  up  about  farm  buildings— to  be  used  in  case  of  tire. 
The  liquid  will  be  more  effective  if  salt  is  dissolved  in  the 
water. 

A  hog’s  actions  speak  louder  than  words  when  you  ask 
him  if  he  likes  one  variety  of  apple  better  than  auother. 
Try  him  with  an  assortment  of  Ben  Davis,  Baldwin,  Grimes 
and  Greening! 

It  is  reported  that  farmers  in  sections  of  Kansas  and 
Missouri  have  gone  back  to  old-fashioned  grain  cradles  this 
year,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  part  of  their  harvest 
in  consequence  of  continued  rain,  which  has  made  the  fields 
impassable  for  reapers. 

There  is  no  greater  enemy  of  farm  prosperity  than  the 
rumshop.  In  the  city  it  absorbs  millions  of  dollars  which 
ought  to  go  to  buy  farm  produce.  In  the  country  it  demor¬ 
alizes  the  hired  man  and  makes  a  headquarters  for  toughs 
and  loafers.  Yet  most  farmers  seem  to  believe  that  they 
must  endure  it.  Why? 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  believe  that  ginseng  will  prolong 
life  and  make  disease  wellnigh  impossible.  The  ginseng  at 
least  cannot  cure  itself,  'the  wild  plants  are  quite  free  from 
disease,  but  under  cultivation  wilts,  rots  and  blights  attack 
it.  A  recent  Cornell  bulletin  describes  some  of  these  dis¬ 
eases  and  also  claims  that  insects  trouble  the  plants.  So 
the  patli  of  the  ginseng  grower  is  not  all  lined  with  gold. 
There  seems  to  be  little  help  yet  for  diseased  plants. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.-  -The  great  meat  strike  was  considered  set- 
tied  July  20,  an  arbitration  agreement  between  the  strikers 
and  t lie  packers  being  arranged  chiefly  through  the  work  of 
the  allied  trades  in  the  stockyards,  who  feared  being  en¬ 
tangled  if  the  trouble  continued.  All  questions  at  issue  were 
to  be  arbitrated,  both  sides  agreeing  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators,  and  the  men  to  return  to  work  in  the 
meantime  on  the  terms  under  which  they  were  working 
when  the  strike  was  called.  All  the  strikers  were  to  receive 
their  old  places  back  within  45  days.  The  strike  was  re¬ 
newed  July  22  in  Chicago  and  all  the  other  points  where  the 
big  packing  companies  have  branches,  because  the  strikers 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  employers 
proposed  to  reinstate  their  former  employes  pending  a  set¬ 
tlement  by  arbitration.  Large  numbers  of  the  stockyards 
strikers  are  returning  to  their  native  lands.  Although  the 
exodus  to  Europe  seldom  occurs  until  shortly  before  Christ¬ 
mas,  this  Summer  the  strikers  are  leaving  in  large  numbers. 
It  is  said  that  many  foreigners  find  good  places  in  European 
packing  houses  after  having  some  experience  in  this  country, 
as  the  packers  of  the  large  European  centers  are  getting 
more  and  more  Americanized  in  their  methods  of  killing,  cur¬ 
ing  and  shipping  meat  and  provisions.  More  than  7,500 
mechanics  and  laborers  in  the  various  branches  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  industry  laid  down  their  tools  and  walked  out  July  25 
in  sympathy  with  the  butcher  workmen.  Added  to  the 
number  previously  on  strike,  the  total  number  of  men  and 
women  now  idle  is  close  to  20,000.  Conservative  men  fear 
that  the  strike  will  not  stop  now,  but  may  involve  thousands 
of  workmen  ouly  indirectly  connected  with  the  packing  indus¬ 
try.  Railroad  men,  such  as  switchmen  and  freight  handlers, 
are  restive  and  are  prepared  to  refuse  to  handle  the  products 
of  the  packers  if  they  but  get  the  word.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
strange  freaks  of  the  tornado  which  wiped  out  part  of  the 
village  of  Cliappaqua,  N.  Y.,  and  killed  one  woman,  July  10, 
was  the  burying  of  a  cow  and  calf  in  the  cellar  of  a  barn  on 
the  farm  of  Warren  Tompkins.  July  20,  when  the  animals 
were  found,  they  were  alive.  The  cow  and  calf  were  under 
10  tons  of  hay  and  straw,  brick  and  other  debris  for  five 
days.  The  only  injury  the  calf  suffered  was  the  loss  of  its 
tail,  which  was  cut  off  by  a  big  beam.  When  found  the 
animals  were  almost  starved  to  death.  It  took  almost  two 
days  to  dig  them  out.  Another  freak  of  the  cyclone  was  the 
blow  lug  away  of  a  solid  silver  knife  and  fork  from  the  house 
of  Robert  Marrow  to  the  St.  Elmo  Hills,  three  miles  away, 
where  they  were  found  stuck  in  the  trunk  of  a  big  elm  tree. 

Two  street  cars  were  dynamited  July  22,  at  Hous¬ 
ton.  Tex.,  and  eight  persons  injured,  three  perhaps  mortally, 
une  of  the  cars  was  crowded  with  passengers.  It  was  hurled 
from  the  track  20  feet  and  literally  demolished.  The  track 
was  torn  up  by  force  of  the  explosion.  The  motorman  was 
burled  over  a  fence.  The  second  explosion  in  another  part 
of  the  city  took  place  about  the  same  time,  but  the  car  was 
empty  excepting  the  carmen,  who  escaped.  A  third  attempt 
was  made  at  dynamiting,  but  was  unsuccessful.  These  ex¬ 
plosions  make  seven  altogether  which  have  wrecked  cars 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  street  car  strike,  two  months 
ago.  State,  city  and  county  rewards  amounting  to  several 
thousand  dollars  are  offered  for  convicting  evidence  of  the 
perpetrators.  .  .  .  Since  the  beginning  of  a  miners' 
strike  more  than  3,000  non-union  men  have  been  turned  back 
from  Zeigler.  Ill.,  the  town  owned  by  Joseph  Letter.  A 
large  party  that  had  been  shipped  to  Brush  were  brought  to 
Carbondale  and  later  sent  to  St.  Louis  by  the  miners’  union. 
Italian  workmen  cannot  be  induced  to  enter  the  place,  owing 
to  the  stand  made  by  their  leaders  against  going  there. 
Guards  patrol  every  approach  to  the  city.  A  searchlight  is 
being  installed  on  the  mine  tipple  1(50  feet  high,  which  will 
cover  the  entire  12  square  miles  of  land  owned  by  Letter. 
The  United  States  post  oflice  and  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road  station  have  been  moved  outside  the  dead  line.  A 
stockade  12  feet  high,  constructed  of  two-inch  plank,  with 
shooting  towers,  or  guard  places,  will  be  erected.  Absolute 
(piiet  reigns  ai  Zeigler,  and  no  trouble  is  expected  until 
Letter  has  completed  the  stockade.  .  .  .  During  a  hail¬ 

storm  that  passed  over  southeast  Alabama  July  22  corn  was 
torn  and  shattered  to  pieces,  cotton  was  stripped  of  the  green 
foliage  and  the  bare  stalks  left  as  evidence  of  the  severity 
of  the  storm.  The  loss  on  cotton  is  estimated  at  $100,000, 
and  the  loss  on  other  crops,  buildings  and  stocks  at  $200,000. 
Hail  fell  as  large  as  hens’  eggs.  All  the  sufferers  are  land 
renters.  An  appeal  for  aid  is  made.  .  .  .  The  National 
Jobbing  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  excluded  from  the 
use  of  the  mails  July  25  by  an  order  issued  by  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  company  has  done  an  extensive  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  past  seven  months,  and  had  branches  in  New 
York,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Detroit  and  Indianapolis.  It  ad¬ 
vertised  for  branch  office  managers,  etc.,  offering  salaries  of 
$20  per  week,  but  requiring  deposits  of  $50  for  the  outfit  of 
plated  silverware,  which  the  inspectors  reported  was  worth 
not  over  $10  and  which  they  were  required  to  sell  at  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  20  per  cent  over  its  commercial  value.  Each  was 
also  requited  to  secure  six  canvassers  who  were  to  deposit 
$5  each  for  smaller  outfits.  The  applicant  subsequently 
found  the  $20  salary  was  not  forthcoming  unless  the  sales 
of  silverware  exceeded  $150  a  week,  and  when  he  tried  to 
obtain  his  $50  deposit  was  told  it  was  regarded  as  a  sale. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — The  Peninsula  and  Orien¬ 
tal  steamer  Malacca  was  captured  by  a  Russian  cruiser  in 
the  Red  Sea,  causing  intense  feeling  in  England.  After  being 
taken  to  Aden,  where  her  passengers  were  put  ashore,  she 
was  sent  to  Crete  and  later  Algiers,  where  she  was  released, 
and  Russia  will  make  reparation  for  the  seizure.  The  fact  that 
Russia  sent  vessels  of  her  volunteer  fleet  through  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  as  merchantmen,  appearing  later  as  cruisers,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  violation  of  treaties.  It  is  now  believed  that 
the  Vladivostok  squadron  will  endeavor  to  interrupt  trade 
between  Japan  and  America.  This  squadron  seized  and  sunk 
the  British  steamer  Knight  Commander,  with  a  cargo  from 
New  York.  The  Hamburg-American  liner  Scandia  and  two 
British  steamships  were  seized  by  Russian  auxiliary  cruisers 
in  the  Red  Sea.  Indignation  was  aroused  in  Germany  over 
the  seizure  of  the  Scandia,  it  being  declared  that  she  carried 
no  contraband  for  Japan.  Russia  gave  assurances  to  Eng¬ 
land  that  no  more  seizures  of  ships  should  be  made  by  the 
Smolensk  and  the  St.  Petersburg,  and  that  those  already  cap¬ 
tured  should  be  released.  While  proposing  to  act  her¬ 
self  in  behalf  of  vessels  flying  her  own  flag,  Great  Britain 
holds  that  it  is  time  that  all  neutrals  should  take  some  steps 
to  protect  neutral  vessels  and  neutral  goods.  The  exchanges 
of  communications  which  have  been  going  on  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  have,  however,  not  yet  borne  fruit.  Although  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  British  steamer  Knight  Commander,  bound  from 
New  York  for  Yokohama  with  a  cargo  of  merchandise  con¬ 
signed  to  the  Yokohama  shipping  agents  of  the  American 
Trading  Company  of  New  York,  was  sufficient  to  make  the 
United  States  Government  an  interested  party  to  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Far  East,  the  capture  of  the  British  steamer 
Ardova  1>^  the  Russian  volunteer  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea  was 
regarded  July  20  {is  being  the  subject  for  a  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  and  complicated  international  controversy.  The  release 
of  the  Ardova  at  Suez  changes  the  situation  somewhat.  The 
Ardova  was  on  the  way  from  New  York  to  Manila  with  a 
cargo  of  supplies  owned  bv  the  United  States  Government 
and  consigned  by  the  War  department  to  the  Government  of 
the  Philippines.  The  cargo  included  250  tons  of  gunpowder, 
a  large  number  of  picks,  spades  and  other  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  and  a  quantity  of  general  merchandise.  So  far  as 
the  land  fighting  is  known  the  Japanese  continue  to  drive 
the  Russians  back. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  New  England  Fair  is  to  be 
held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  September  5,  (J  and  7  ;  secretary, 
John  E.  Gifford,  Worcester.  Mass. 

There  wil'  be  a  District  Horticultural  Institute  at  Kendall- 
ville,  Ind.,  August  30-31.  An  interesting  programme,  includ¬ 
ing  possibilities  for  fruit  growing  in  northern  Indiana,  apple 
growing,  strawberry  culture,  etc.,  is  being  prepared.  Speak¬ 
ers  of  National  reputation  will  be  invited  to  be  present  and 
take  part.  Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  this  meet¬ 
ing.  The  fruit  growers  of  northern  Indiana  should  mark  the 
date  and  plan  to  be  present. 


A  CITY  MAN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Can  He  Make  a  Living? 

We  often  have  letters  from  city  people  who  think  they 
would  like  to  try  farming.  Some  of  them  have  saved  a  little 
money,  but  fear  that  they  will  lose  their  job.  They  think 
they  could  buy  a  small  place  in  the  country  and  make  a 
living  on  it.  What  do  you  think  the  chances  would  be  for 
such  a  person  in  your  neighborhood?  Could  a  man  come 
there  without  knowledge  of  farming  and  make  a  living  for 
his  family?  If  so,  how  could  he  do  it? 

What  Practical  Farmers  Say. 

Yes,  if  he  is  made  of  the  right  kind  of  material.  An  in¬ 
dustrious  man  aud  woman  who  are  willing  to  teach  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  earn  their  bread,  who  have  no  extravagant  habits, 
aud  are  strictly  honest,  can  make  a  grand  success  out  of 
small  capital  right  here.  Choice  butter,  eggs,  young  chickens, 
small  fruits  and  vegetables,  with  wintering  of  city  horses,  all 
combine  to  give  the  right  kind  of  family  a  good  chance  to 
succeed.  I  have  a  farm  to  rent  to  just  such  people,  but  they 
must  be  temperate,  industrious,  honest.  I  have  never  had 
any  patience  with  the  man  who  sits  in  the  shade  complaining 
of  his  hard  lot  in  life  while  he  chews  tobacco,  drinks  beer, 
whisky,  etc.,  and  lives  beyond  his  income,  with  a  wife  who 
can  do  nothing  but  travel  the  neighborhood  and  tattle. 

Bellefontaine.  O.  j.  l.  s. 

No.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  person  could  not  make 
a  living  for  his  family  on  any  farm  in  our  neighborhood. 
If  a  member  of  his  family  has  a  little  knowledge  of  farming, 
or  he  has  money  enough  to  get  along  until  he  gets  the  expe¬ 
rience,  the  chances  would  be  in  his  favor.  Some  men  would 
be  successful  anywhere,  but  I  suppose  you  mean  the  average 
city  man.  There  are  farms  in  our  county  where  a  man 
would  be  nearer  market  and  social  privileges.  Our  farm  is 
one-half  mile  from  neighbors,  five  from  church  and  Grange 
and  ten  from  Rochester,  N.  11.,  our  market.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  good  air,  good  water,  accommodating  neigh¬ 
bors,  enough  to  eat  and  drink,  school  half  a  mile  distant  and 
rural  free  delivery.  I  would  not  change  for  city  life  if  I 
could.  ‘  e.  f.  s. 

North  Strafford,  N.  II. 

Could  a  man  from  the  city  with  no  knowledge  of  farming 
make  a  living  for  himself  and  family  in  this  vicinity? 
Decidedly  no.  In  the  first  place,  fa.rming  is  a  business  that 
requires  to  be  learned  like  any  other,  and  can  only  be  prac¬ 
tically  learned  by  many  mistakes  and  failures.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  I  do  not  believe  even  the  Hope  Farm  man  could 
make  a  ijood  living  on  these  stony  farms.  The  soil  is  poor 
and  worn  out ;  the  markets  are  too  far  away,  30  miles  from 
Hartford,  and  the  local  markets  are  poor,  as  there  is  little 
doing  except  farming.  The  only  things  that  amount  to  much 
are  milk  and  eggs.  If  your  city  friend  can  milk  several 
cows  and  drive  four  miles  or  so  to  the  station  by  7  A.  M. 
he  might  earn  a  little  that  way.  The  hired  man  problem  is 
the  same  here  as  elsewhere;  too  hard  to  solve.  Anyone  who 
has  a  fair  job  that  he  understands  would  much  better  stick 
to  it,  in  my  humble  opinion.  subscriber. 

Connecticut. 

A  person  from  the  city  who  has  a  little  money  saved  up 
with  which  to  buy  a  small  farm,  say  40  acres,  would  do  well 
out  here  in  southeastern  Minnesota.  The  fact  of  their  sav¬ 
ing  up  money  while  living  in  the  city  goes  to  show  they  are 
thrifty,  and  that  kind  of  people  make  good  neighbors.  Tbe 
knowledge  of  farming  in  these  days  cuts  but  little  figure, 
when  one  can  get  good  farm  papers  and  can  study  them  at 
his  leisure,  ami  also  can  see  how  the  farmers  around  him 
do  their  work.  You  ask  me  how  they  could  do  it.  They 
might  buy  40  acres  of  land,  keep  two  or  three  cows,  put  iii 
about  four  or  five  acres  of  corn,  keep  about  50  or  75  chickens, 
have  a  half  acre  for  garden,  keep  a  few  hogs.  They  would 
have  enough,  coming  from  their  chickens,  cows  and  garden  to 
supply  the  family  with  all  the  provisions  they  would  need, 
and  they  could  trade  the  remainder  of  butter,  eggs  and 
chickens  to  buy  clothing.  Of  course  they  would  have  to  raise 
a  couple  of  acres  of  potatoes.  In  the  Fall  they  could  put 
enough  in  the  cellar  for  their  own  use  and  for  seed  purposes, 
and  sell  the  remainder.  Potatoes  here  this  Spring  have 
brought  good  prices,  $1  per  bushel.  The  sum  and  substance 
is  this:  If  a  man  is  steady  this  country  is  a  good  place, 
and  in  a  few  years  he  may  own  his  own  farm,  even  though 
he  may  not  have  enough  money  saved  up  to  pay  for  it  in 
the  first  place:  but  if  he  be  a  loafer  and  wants  to  be  in  the 
city  store  or  saloon  about  half  the  time,  he  will  never  suc¬ 
ceed  in  any  business.  j.  t. 

St.  Charles,  Minn. 

Hopeful  Note  from  Maryland. 

It  depends  largely  upon  the  man;  not  only  the  man,  but 
the  family  as  a  whole.  I  am  positive  that  folks  who  will 
take  interest  enough  in  their  work  to  be  proud  of  it  can 
make  a  very  comfortable  living.  I  use  the  word  folks  for 
the  reason  that  the  family  as  a  whole,  whether  large  or 
small,  must  be  interested  and  take  pride  in  the  work.  In 
the  first  place  they  must  be  ambitious  and  strictly  honest, 
so  that  the  people  they  come  in  contact  with  can  put  con¬ 
fidence  in  them.  They  should  take  a  year  at  least  in  gath¬ 
ering  information,  asking  questions  and  getting  advice  of  the 
proper  persons.  Not  every  farmer  is  competent  to  give  ad¬ 
vice  to  an  inexperienced  man  of  moderate  means.  1  find  it 
pays  to  go  to  a  man  who  is  temperate  in  his  habits  and 
ways,  and  who  has  been  moderately  successful  from  the  time 
he  started,  through  his  own  efforts  and  economy.  Be  a  very 
close  observer ;  keep  a  correct  book  account  of  all  your 
transactions.  One  must  have  considerable  patience  to  get 
over  the  first  two  years,  as  they  are  the  most  trying  with  a 
beginner.  In  this  neighborhood  mixed  farming  seems  to 
be  the  best  for  us  of  moderate  means.  Goou  land  can  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  figure  along  good  roads,  if  the  people 
are  not  too  particular  as  to  the  distance  from  a  large  town. 
My  location  is  nine  miles  from  Hagerstown,  a  place  of  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  essentials  are  for  the  folks  to  be 
agreeable  and  associate  themselves  with  intelligent,  indus¬ 
trious  farmers,  applying  their  time  diligently.  The  chances 
are  that  they  would  he  successful.  j.  i.  wishard. 

Maryland. 

Common  Sense  from  Michigan. 

If  a  city  workman  with  small  capital  should  come  to  Van 
Buren  County,  Mich.,  I  would  advise  him  to  rent  a  house 
and  10  acres  of  laud  for  three  to  live  years.  The  written 
lease  should  contain  the  privilege  of  buying  within  two  years 
at  terms  plainly  stated.  lie  should  save  a  reasonable 
amount  of  his  capital  for  living  expenses  until  his  land  com¬ 
mences  to  produce  cash  crops.  He  should  buy  a  sound  horse, 
not  necessarily  a  costly  one ;  a  good  cow,  not  a  cheap  or 
scrub  animal ;  a  brood  sow  and  about  50  two-year-old  hens. 
He  will  also  need  harness,  wagon,  plow,  drag,  cultivator, 
sprayer  and  probably  several  more  tools.  He  should  get  all 
the  manure  he  can  and  haul  it  just  as  soon  as  he  can.  lie 
may  try  commercial  fertilizer  on  a  small  scale.  He  should 
plant  cow  peas  to  turn  under  for  green  manure  or  humus 
and  he  must  understand  value  of  mulching  and  stirring. 
He  should  put  out  two  acres  of  strawberries,  two  acres  of 
raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  gooseberries  together; 
two  acres  of  potatoes;  two  acres  of  corn;  one-half  acre  for 
a  kitchen  garden  and  the  rest  vegetables  that  will  sell  to  the 
Summer  hotels  or  cottagers.  He  must  try  intensive  cultiva¬ 
tion,  putting  a  high  value  ou  hen  and  stable  manure  and  com¬ 
post.  He  should  study  the  local  demands  as  well  as  the 
Chicago  market,  always  aiming  to  have  the  best  fruit  and 
vegetables  and  eggs  and  to  have  them  ou  the  market  early 
in  the  season  and  early  in  the  day.  and  above  all.  honestly 
and  neatly  packed.  He  should  care  for  any  trees  on  his  place 
and  set  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes  and  a  few 
shade  trees.  He  should  seek  and  take  advice  from  neighbors 
who  have  made  a  success  in  any  lines  I  have  mentioned. 
Sunday  should  he  observed  in  the  strictest  sense,  that  brain 
and  brawn  may  be  fresh  for  the  other  six  days’  labor.  I 
would  have  him  leave  intoxicants  and  tobacco  to  those  who 
need  strength  less  than  he  does,  and  he  must  give  up  many 
expensive  pleasures  the  average  city  workingman  feels  his 
privilege.  He  will  find  new  pleasures,  be  sure.  He  should 
take  one  good  agricultural  paper  suited  to  his  endeavors, 
and  have  the  bulletins  from  the  experiment  stations.  When 
able  I  would  advise  him  to  take  a  short  course  at  our  grand 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  and  at  least  take  advantage 


of  the  one  day  excursions  to  the  college.  Occasionally  he 
should  visit  others  engaged  in  the  same  work  and  compare 
notes.  A  man  who  goes  at  it  right  with  $1,000  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  off  thar  one  who  goes  at  ii  wrong  with  ten  times  that 
sum.  The  cause  of  his  failure  would  be  in  not  "going 
slow”  in  investment  and  living  expenses  the  first  year;  in 
expecting  success  in  every  line,  and  in  being  discouraged  too 
easily  in  the  failures  which  are  sure  to  come  while  he  is 
gaining  his  best  asset,  experience.  If  this  man  finds  it 
advisable  to  work  away  from  home  to  earn  ready  cash  let 
him  try  to  secure  work  from  a  successful  horticulturist  or 
market  gardener  where  he  may  learn  that  which  will  help 
him  in  his  own  work.  While  I  never  advocate  a  married 
woman  becoming  a  wage  earner,  1  think  this  man’s  wife 
might  do  many  things  "to  help  along”  provided  her  own 
strength  is  sufficient  and  her  family  does  not  suffer  thereby. 

Van  Buien  Co..  Mich.  mbs.  j.  j.  g. 


Opinions  from  Pennsylvania. 

Whether  a  city  man  with  no  knowledge  of  farming  can 
make  a  living  in  this  section  (Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.)  will  de¬ 
pend  much  upon  the  man.  The  inexperienced  man  on  the 
farm  will  have  a  tough  road  to  travel  in  order  to  farm  to 
make  a  living  even,  and  as  no  two  seasons  are  exactly  alike, 
his  chances  for  profits  are  poor,  in  the  long  run.  I  believe, 
however,  that  a  man  who  can  successfully  manage  a  business 
in  the  city,  if  he  comes  to  our  section  and  locates  on  one  of 
our  farms  near  to  successful,  practical  farmers,  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  ask  and  receive  advice,  will  not  only  make  a  living, 
but  profits  also.  And,  further,  his  city  experience  will  be  an 
aid  to  him  in  the  management  of  his  farm,  and  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  its  products.  By  the  application  of  systematic 
methods  the  city  man  may,  in  time,  assist  and  educate  those 
who  first  taught  him  the  practice  of  farming.  w.  r.  k. 

Intercourse,  I’a. 

A  city  workman  with  a  small  capital  and  industrious 
habits  could  probably  make  a  living  on  a  small  farm  in 
almost  any  reasonably  fertile  part  of  Pennsylvania,  but  it 
would  not  be  of  the  bill  of  fare  usually  given  by  newspaper 
writers;  fried  chicken,  beefsteak,  rich,  thick  cream,  etc.  If 
he  was  willing  to  work  hard  from  sun  to  sun  about  six  days 
in  a  week,  living  on  plain  fare,  most  of  which  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  after  the  first  year  on  his  own  farm,  he  could  lead  a 
happy,  healthful  life,  and  bring  .up  a  small,  robust  family, 
but  he  must  not  expect  many  luxuries  except  such  small 
fruits  as  he  could  raise  in  the  odd  corners.  A  good  many 
Russian  Jews  are  settling  in  some  parts  of  our  county  oh 
lands  that  were  almost  abandoned,  and  from  what  I  can 
learn  are  doing  well.  Their  appearance  when  seen  away 
from  home  would  lead  one  so  to  believe.  They  look  clean, 
strong  and  hearty,  but  they  have  been  accustomed  to  frugal 
living  in  their  native  land,  and  what  a  city  workman  would 
call  extremely  plain  fare  would  be  considered  luxurious 
living  to  them,  so  you  must  see  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
man  and  his  helpmate.  A  surprising  amount  of  food  mate¬ 
rial  can  be  produced  on,  say  10  acres,  by  intensive  culture, 
but  the  worker  must  have  his  heart  in  the  business.  There 
are  thousands  of  people  in  the  towns  to-day  who  could  lead 
a  happier,  healthier  life,  both  for  themselves  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  out  on  a  little  farm  in  the  country  ,and  there  are  few 
places  so  isolated  that  they  have  not  schools,  churches,  mail 
facilities,  stores  and  repair  shops  reasonably  convenient. 

Chester  Co..  Pa.  w.  t.  S. 

An  Emphatic  Jerseyman. 

I  consider  this  quite  a  serious  question  to  answer,  as  so 
much  depends  on  the  man.  My  farm  is  situated  about  half¬ 
way  between  the  villages  of  Mendham  and  Bernardsville, 
N.  J.  The  land  here  is  rapidly  going  up  in  price,  as  a  large 
number  of  city  people  have  bought  farms  and  built  Summer 
homes,  making  an  excellent  market  for  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
produce,  hay  and  straw,  poultry,  eggs,  etc.  But  you  can  go 
back  a  few  miles  and  buy  land  for  the  price  of  the  buildings 
tbereon.  As  I  said  before,  it  all  lies  with  the  man  behind 
the  hoe.  If  he  loves  nature,  loves  to  work  outdoors,  and  is 
not  afraid  to  work  early  and  late  sometimes,  and  can  afford 
to  learn  how  to  farm  either  by  working  for  a  good  farmer 
or  hiring  a  good  man  for  a  year  or  so  if  he  wishes  to  buy  at 
once,  there  is  no  reason  why  be  could  not  earn  a  home, 
make  a  living  and  live  a  happy,  independent  life,  making  a 
specialty  of  some  one  thing,  either  fruit,  poultry,  bees  or 
gardening.  But  if  they  are  thinking  of  coming  to  the 
country  to  make  a  fortune  they  would  best  give  tbe  idea 
up  at  once.  Speaking  personally,  if  I  had  $1,000  and  under¬ 
stood  farming  I  would  not  stay  in  the  city  24  hours. 

Morristown,  N.  J.  a.  r.  q. 


POTATO  CROP. 

Potatoes  are  looking  fine;  never  better.  They  will 
be  rather  later  than  usual  on  account  of  the  late  cold  Spring: 
not  as  many  planted  as  usual,  as  seed  was  scarce  and 
high.  Too  cold  and  wet  for  corn ;  oats  looking  fine,  will 
be  a  nice  crop  if  we  can  have  good  weather  to  harvest  them 
in.  Rains  are  interfering  with  haying.  Pastures  have  been 
fine  and  cows  have  never  milked  better  than  the  present  sea¬ 
son  ;  price  of  milk  low.  e.  p.  b. 

Hop  Bottom,  Pa. 

At  present  the  outlook  for  a  very  large  crop  of  potatoes 
Is  favorable;  they  never  looked  better  at  this  time  of  the 
year  in  this  vicinity,  and  we  are  having  beautiful  growiug 
weather  aud  plenty  of  rain  and  sunshine.  All  other  vege¬ 
table  crops  look  most  promising,  and  the  largest  crop  of 
strawberries  ever  grown  in  this  county  is  being  picked  now. 
Sweet  corn  and  sweet  wrinkled  peas  are  a  failure,  but  same 
are  not  extensively  grown  here.  No  grasshoppers,  very  few 
Potato  beetles  and  there  were  very  few  cutworms  this  year. 
\Ve  had  a  very  late  Spring,  but  all  things  considered  this  is 
the  most  promising  crop  season  here  up  to  date  since  1868. 

Marquette,  Mich.  _  r.  b. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  NEW  YORK  FARMS. 

In  reply  to  a  western  man,  who  starts  East,  I  would  ask 
him  to  come  to  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  before  wasting  much  of  his 
time  and  means  looking  elsewhere.  The  writer  has  trav¬ 
eled  some  in  the  West  as  far  as  Kansas,  and  tried  hard  to 
know  the  land  and  learn  all  he  could  as  a  farmer  in  regard 
to  prices  of  land,  productive  qualities,  etc.  He  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  he  saw  no  farm,  either  in  Illinois,  Ohio  or 
any  other  Western  State,  that  a  sane  man  would  think  of 
buying  and  paying  for  off  the  farm  in  one  year.  That  has 
been  done  here  many  times  in  the  last  few  years.  Good 
farms  can  be  bought  here  for  less  than  the  buildings  cost, 
very  productive  land.  You  may  ask,  why  is  this  so?  The 
writer,  a  farmer,  thinks  the  two  principal  reasons  are  that 
there  is  no  booming  done  here  in  the  East,  also  railroads 
running  west  are  always  booming  the  West  so  they  can  carry 
the  passengers.  As  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  well  says,  New  York  is  the 
best  place  in  the  Union  to  buy  a  farm  now.  if  you  want  to 
buy  it  to  make  money  from  it  is  the  best ;  if  you  want  to 
buy  where  the  society  is  right  it  is  the  best,  and  if  you  want 
to  buy  to  make  a  home,  to  raise  your  own  small  fruits, 
grapes,  peaches,  pears,  apples  and  all  kinds  of  farm  produce 
to  perfection,  or  as  nearly  as  one  may  desire,  you  certainly 
can  find  no  other  place  in  the  United  States  equal  to  western 
New  York.  What  the  writer  means  by  land  paying  for  itself 
in  one  year  is  paying  the  mdee  of  land  and  also  seed,  thrash¬ 
ing  and  all  labor  expenses.  We  have  good  markets  here  in 
t He  great  cities  close  by  in  which  we  save  freight  charges. 
We  can  seed  land  here  and  cut  from  four  to  six  crops  of  hay, 
one  to  two  crops  annually  of  4  Vi  to  2 Vi  tons  per  acre.  This 
is  one  of  our  easy  crops.  We  can  raise  Red  Kidney  beans 
here,  20  bushels  per  acre,  worth  $2.50  per  bushel.  Land  has 
been  bought  here  in  .Jerusalem  at  $20  per  acre  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  25  bushels  per  acre  of  Red  Kidney  beans.  We  don't 
expect  these  bargains  will  continue  many  years.  It  would 
seem  very  strange  if  they  should.  We  are  located  here  with 
great  natural  advantages.  We  have  several  miles  of  shore 
front  on  the  beautiful  Lake  Keuka,  a  lake  widely  known  for 
its  Summer  beauty,  its  vineyards,  its  Summer  resorts,  etc. 
Located  on  its  shore  in  this  town  we  also  find  Keuka  College, 
with  its  Summer  Assembly,  furnishing  intellectual  treats  for 
all  who  may  attend.  The  town  has  natural  gas,  a  trolley 
road,  good  markets,  and  Is  in  every  way  an  ideal  place  for  a 
home.  Farms  well  improved,  in  good  cultivation,  with  good 
buildings.  1‘eonle  owning  homes  in  this  town  do  not  anore- 
ciate  them  as  they  should.  farmer. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

LINKS  TO  THE  HEN. 
o,  IL'ii  !  The  butchers  are  on  strike; 

We  people  cannot  nourish 
Without  some  1’ooa  that  we  will  like 
And  which  will  likewise  nourish. 

Already  comes  the  creeping  fear 
Of  feeling  high-priced  shackles — 

O,  Hen,  we  bend  an  anxious  ear 
To  catch  thy  tuneiul  cackles. 

We  beg  the  dealers  for  relief — 

They  do  not  care  a  button, 

And  skyward  goes  the  price  of  beef, 

Of  pork,  of  veal,  and  mutton. 

They  say  they  see  no  hopeful  sign, 

No  rav  of  sunshine — ah,  cut 
Loose  with  that  glad  song  of  thine, 

Thy  “Cut-cut-cut-cut-dali-cut !” 

And  lfcc  us  know  the  eggs  are  fresh 
Wuen  we  go  forth  for  forage, 

That  we  may  ’scape  the  clutching  mesh 
Of  tuose  who  have  cold  storage. 

The  meat  man’s  laying  for  us — you 
Can  lighten  all  our  sadness; 

If  you  are  laying  for  us,  too, 

’Twill  till  our  hearts  with  gladness. 

O,  Hen  !  Your  humble  servant  begs 
That  now  you  will  not  fail  us; 

The  grocer  tells  11s  “Eggs  is  eggs,” 

And  other  fears  assail  us. 

O,  Hen,  thy  faithfulness  we’ll  praise, 

We’ll  praise  thy  aunts  and  cousins — 
Accept  this  lay  writ  to  thy  lays 
Which  we  want  by  the  dozens. 

— W.  D.  Nesblt,  in  Chicago  Tribune. 

* 

Invisible  hair  nets  are  again  in  vogue, 
being  used  by  women  who  are  driving  or 
in  automobiles  to  keep  the  hair  tidy.  Care¬ 
fully  put  on,  th’ey  are  practically  invisible, 
and  add  much  to  one’s  neatness. 

* 

A  perc aline  dust  ruffle  inside  the 
flounce  of  a  silk  petticoat  adds  much  to 
its  lasting  qualities.  A  similar  dust  ruf¬ 
fle  of  fine  lawn,  matching  the  rest  of  the 
garment,  should  always  be  put  inside  a 
silk  drop  skirt. 

* 

Folding  go-carts  are  among  new  con¬ 
veniences  which  are  appreciated  by  those 
journeying  with  children.  The  back  and 
sides  fold  flat  upon  the  seat,  and  hinges 
in  the  axle  permit  the  wheels  to  be 
folded  flat  underneath,  so  the  whole  cart 
folds  like  a  camp  stool.  It  only  weighs 
1 1  pounds,  and  may  be  carried  conveni¬ 
ently  or  packed  in  a  trunk  or  suit  case. 

* 

This  season  emerald  green  has  become 
the  most  popular  of  all  colors  in  trim¬ 
mings,  millinery  and  parasols,  and  the 
effect  of  this  prevailing  tint  is  very  re¬ 
freshing  in  the  warm  and  dusty  city. 
Plain  emerald  green  taffeta  parasols  cost 
$1.50  to  $3,  according  to  quality.  July  and 
August  are  the  best  months  to  buy  para¬ 
sols,  and  a  large  selection  of  the  coaching 
style  can  be  bought  within  the  prices 
named;  plain,  striped,  checked  and  fig¬ 
ured.  Blue  and  white  or  brown  and 
white,  shaded  or  striped,  makes  a  pretty 
and  serviceable  combination. 

* 

Here  is  a  savory  German  dish  that  will 
be  appreciated  at  any  meal  on  a  warm  day. 
Jt  consists  of  spicy  rolls  of  fish,  called 
rollemups.  To  prepare,  select  plump  salt 
Holland  herring;  remove  the  backbone 
and  divide  lengthwise  into  fillets  and  soak 
for  six  hours  in  cold  water;  drain  and  on 
each  piece  lay  three  peppercorns,  a  tiny 
piece  of  a  bay  leaf,  a  bit  of  lemon-peel, 
two  or  three  cloves  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  chopped  onion ;  roll  up,  tie  with  thread, 
or  fasten  with  tiny  skewers  and  place  in  a 
crock;  heat  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  the 
fish  and  pour  over  it ;  repeat  this  process 
for  three  mornings  when  the  rollemups 
will  be  ready  to  serve.  If  the  vinegar  is 
very  sharp  dilute  with  water  to  the  amount 
of  a  third. 

* 

Handmade  trimmings  are  a  marked  fea¬ 
ture  of  modern  dressmaking,  and  a  for¬ 
midable  item  in  ils  expense.  Nun’s  tucks, 
which  finish  skirts  of  voile  and  other  thin 
materials,  are  merely  wider  than  ordinary 
tucks,  usually  an  inch  or  more.  Bias  folds 


are  frequently  used  in  place  of  these 
tucks.  Frills  or  ruffles,  either  pleated  or 
gathered,  are  put  on  in  festoons,  in  waved 
lines,  or  straight.  Little  puffs  V/  inch 
wide,  gathered  along  each  side  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  edge,  are 
often  used  now,  put  on  in  festoons  or 
circles;  years  ago  such  puffs  formed  a 
heading  for  flounces,  being  called  bouil¬ 
lons.  Medallions  bordered  with  tiny  shir- 
rings  or  narrow  lace  are  a  frequent  trim¬ 
ming;  such  a  trimming  for  a  white  or¬ 
gandy,  described  by  the  Delineator,  is 
made  from  flowered  organdy  having  the 
pattern  in  bunches  of  flowers.  A  medal¬ 
lion  showing  the  flower  design  is  cut  out 
and  edged  with  lace  overhanded  on,  a 
little  full,  all  around.  Many  elaborate 
gowns  are  trimmed  with  scrolls  of  silk 
outlined  with  narrow  silk  braid  and  ap¬ 
plied  over  Brussels  net. 

* 

A  telephone  conversation  may  be  quite 
unsatisfactory  if  the  central  gives  a  mis¬ 
leading  number,  as  is  thus  related  by  the 
Buffalo  Express:  The  anxious  mother 
rings  up  what  she  thinks  is  the  day  nurs¬ 
ery  to  ask  for  some  advice  as  to  her  child. 
She  asks  the  central  for  the  nursery,  and 
is  given  Mr.  Gottfried  Gluber,  the  florist 
and  tree  dealer.  The  following  conver¬ 
sation  ensues : 

“I  called  up  the  nursery.  Is  this  the 
nursery?” 

“Yes,  ma’am.” 

“I  am  so  worried  about  my  little  Rose.” 

“Vat  seems  to  be  der  madder?” 

“Oh,  not  so  very  much,  perhaps,  but 
just  a  general  listlessness  and  lack  of 
life.” 

“Ain’d  growing  righd,  eh?” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Veil,  I  dell  you  vat  you  do.  You  dake 
der  skissors  und  cut  off  apoud  two  inches 
vrom  der  limbs,  und - ” 

“Wha-a-at?” 

“I  say,  dake  der  skissors  und  cut  off 
apoud  two  inches  vrom  der  limbs,  und 
den  turn  der  garten  hose  on  for  apoud 
four  hours  in  der  morning - ” 

“Wha-a-at?” 

“Turn  der  garten  hose  on  for  apoud 
four  hours  in  der  morning,  und  den  pile 
a  lot  of  plack  dirt  all  around,  und  shprin- 
gle  mit  insegt  powter  all  ofer  der  top - ” 

“Sir-r-r?” 

“Shpringle  mit  insegt  powler  all  ofer 
der  top.  You  know  usually  id  is  noddings 
but  pugs  dot - 

"Flow  dare  you?  What  do  you  mean 
by  such  language?” 

“Noddings  but  pugs  dot  chenerally 
causes  der  troubles ;  und  den  you  vant  to 
vash  der  rose  mit  a  liguid  breparations  I 
haf  for  sale - ” 

“Who  in  the  world  are  you,  anyway?” 

“Gottfried  Gluber,  der  florist.” 

“0-o-oh !”  weakly.  “Good-by!” 


Canning  Vegetables. 

Would  you  give  recipes  for  canning  string 
beans,  sweet  corn  and  green  peas? 

SEVERAL  READERS. 

To  can  peas,  fill  the  jars  full  of  the 
peas,  uncooked;  then  fill  with  cold  water, 
and  lay  on  the  tops.  Place  straw  01 
boards  in  the  bottom  of  the  wash  boiler, 
stand  the  jars  on  this,  and  pour  enough 
cold  water  in  the  boiler  to  come  half  way 
up  the  jars.  Put  the  boiler  on  the  stove 
with  the  lid  tightly  closed,  and  boil  three 
hours.  When  the  jars  are  taken  out,  see 
that  they  are  full  to  overflowing,  and 
screw  the  lid  on  tight.  Another  method 
of  preparing  peas  is  to  cook  five  minutes 
in  very  little  water,  then  fill  the  cans,  and 
place  them  in  the  boiler  to  cook  for  one 
hour.  A  teaspoonful  of  salt  is  added  the 
last  thing  before  sealing.  String  beans 
are  cut  in  lengths,  cooked  with  little  water 
for  10  minutes,  then  put  in  the  cans  and 
boiled  for  two  hours.  In  each  case  be 


sure  the  can  is  full  to  overflowing  before 
sealing;  if  not  fill  it  up  with  boiling  water. 

For  canned  corn  cut  the  kernels  off 
the  cob  with  a  sharp  knife,  scraping  out 
the  pulp.  Fill  into  the  can  a  little  at  a 
time,  pressing  it  down  firmly  until  the 
milk  overflows  the  can.  Add  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt.  When  all  are  filled  place  the 
cans  in  a  boiler  and  cook  half  an  hour 
with  the  covers  laid  loosely  on.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  seal,  then  cook  two 
hours  longer.  The  preliminary  cooking 
permits  the  corn  to  swell  without  endan¬ 
gering  the  cans,  which  may  burst  if  tight¬ 
ly  sealed  from  the  first.  Succotash  is 
canned  by  first  half-filling  the  cans  with 
green  Lima  beans,  then  filling  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  can  with  corn,  pressed  down 
firmly.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each 
can,  and  cook  like  corn. 

We  never  have  any  trouble  with  our 
canned  tomatoes,  and  the  process  is  very 
simple.  Scald  to  remove  the  skins,  put 
in  the  jars  whole  or  halved,  fill  up  with 
cold  water;  stand  the  jars  in  the  wash 
boiler,  boil  30  minutes,  and  seal.  Do  not 
use  any  over-ripe  or  fermenting  fruit.  The 
main  things  to  observe  in  canning  vege¬ 
tables  are  that  the  jars  are  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing;  that  they  are  hermetically  sealed, 
while  hot,  and  that  they  are  stored  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Vegetables,  like  fruits, 
should  be  taken  in  their  regular  order  and 
canned  while  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion. 

A  Child’s  Desk. 

The  little  desk  shown  herewith,  repro¬ 
duced  from  Good  Housekeeping,  was 
made  by  a  woman,  of  materials  found  at 
home,  three  pieces  of  board,  a  piece  of 


molding  for  the  front,  cretonne  for  the 
top.  The  cretonne  was  put  on  with  brass¬ 
headed  tacks,  and  the  sides  stained.  The 
child,  sitting  in  his  little  chair,  could  draw 
the  desk  over  bis  lap,  lay  his  slate  or 
book  on  top  and  take  comfort. 

Coal  Oil  Smudge. 

If  there  is  any  mishap  the  housewife 
encounters  that  gives  more  trouble  than 
when  the  oil  lamp  smokes  undisturbed  a 
short  while,  I  have  not  encountered  il. 
At  the  discovery  that  one’s  parlor  ceiling, 
papered  walls,  draperies,  pillows  and  bric- 
a-brac  are  festooned  with  the  lightest, 
fluffiest,  blackest  of  blacknesses,  each  one 
at  all  responsible  declares  that  “the  lamp 
was  clean,  was  evenly  trimmed,  was  not 
turned  up  too  high,  and  that  there  was 
not  a  possibility  of  a  draft  from  any 
source,”  when  the  oil  lamp  was  left  alone 
in  the  room !  Common  sense  teaches  that 
some  or  all  of  these  conditions  have  ex¬ 
isted  during  the  time  the  oil  smoke  has 
put  in  its  darkest  work.  All  wicks  should 
be  only  partially  turned  up  when  lighted, 
as  the  heat  expansion  does  practically 
cause  the  wick  to  “jump.”  The  round 
wicks  should  not  be  turned  at  first  over 
half  the  distance  up  the  metal  center; 
after  burning  a  few  minutes,  and  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  wick  has  no  points  on  it  t-0 
make  smoking  most  certain,  gradually  the 
wick  may  be  turned,  so  that  the  blaze  is 
even  with  tl.e  top  of  the  metal  center,  or 
burner.  How  many  people  crowd  on  all 
the  blaze  possible,  giving  a  flame  an  inch 
or  more  above  the  center,  giving  a  light 
unwise  for  the  eyes,  and  a  heat  that  is 
more  than  unwise  for  the  cranium,  of 
whoever  sits  by,  to  use  the  lamplight.  But 
if  the  flame  gets  away,  and  the  room  is 
found  full  of  black  feathers — unless  there 
is  plenty  of  assistance,  and  there  is  a 
strong  wind,  and  a  clear  night  to  work 
in — then  just  close  the  room  and  leave  it 
till  morning.  Yon  can’t  brush  it  off;  you 
can’t  wash  it  off;  it  has  to  be  blown  off 
lightly,  whisked  off  with  the  ureath,  with 


the  bellows;  swinging  a  cloth  near  the 
walls  and  ceiling. 

“Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear!  This  is  the  third 
time  in  my  housekeeping  that  this  awful 
thing  has  happened !  There  is  none  yet 
on  the  carpet,  and  we  will  put  down  papers 
so  if  any  falls  during  the  night.”  It  was 
a  new  experience  to  the  others,  and  next 
days  work  was  a  curious  operation. 
Draperies  were  taken  down  as  gently  as 
possible ;  to  touch  them  on  the  side  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  smoke  was  to  flatten  the 
fluffy  blackness  into  an  oily  smudge.  The 
draperies  were  taken  out,  and  carefully 
put  over  a  line,  and  helped  to  flutter  in 
the  wind.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were 
blown  clean;  had  they  been  brushed,  they 
would  have  looked  as  if  streaked  with 
wheel  grease,  or,  as  our  grandmothers 
would  have  said,  “gudging,-grease;”  and 
hot  soap  and  water  and  ammonia  would 
have  had  scarcely  any  effect  upon  them. 
One  inexperienced  person  who  believed 
that  soap  and  water  must  be  used,  had 
her  bed-spread  and  pillow  shams  in  soak 
a  week,  and  “they  have  never  been  clean 
since  they  were  oil-smoked.”  Next  came 
the  taking  out  by  several  pairs  of  hands, 
carefully  placed  under  the  silk  of  the 
piano  scarf.  It  was  a  sight;  each  fiber 
had  its  tiny  feather  of  black,  but  without 
touching  its  smoky  surface  it  was  taken 
through  the  two  doors  out  on  to  the 
piazza,  and  blown  on,  and  flirted,  and 
shaken  as  it  best  could  be,  considering  it 
must  not  be  grasped,  or  there  would  be  a 
black,  oil  smudge  on  its  delicate  surface. 
Sofa  pillows  were  more  easily  balanced  on 
the  hands,  while  the  upper  surface  was 
blown  over. 

Meanwhile,  all  windows  had  been 
opened,  and  currents  of  air  encouraged, 
and  everything  that  could  be  whisked,  and 
flaunted  to  make  currents  along  the  walls 
and  ceilings,  about  the  pictures  and  bric- 
a-brac,  had  been  whisked  and  flaunted. 
1  he  big  bellows  did  excellent  work  among 
the  nuisances  on  the  mantel,  mistakenly 
called  ornaments.  Glass  and  china  could 
be  taken  and  washed,  as  they,  unlike  fi¬ 
brous  things,  would  not  absorb  the 
smudge.  But  they,  too  were  taken  out  to 
be  blown  over,  to  make  a  cleaner  bit  of 
washing.  At  the  best  such  washing  is  a 
foul  matter. 

“Is  there  no  way  to  avoid  such  acci¬ 
dents?”  queries  one  recently  afflicted. 
None  but  eternal  vigilance.  One  never 
has  full  confidence  in  a  “reformed”  per¬ 
son;  one  always  guards  against  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  lapse  from  virtue.  So  with 
lamps  and  oil  stoves.  Never  neglect  all 
the  precautions  of  perfectly  fitted  wicks, 
cleanliness,  and  regular  filling  of  the  oil 
wells;  keep  the  wells  full  each  day;  see 
to  it  that  they  are  allowed  when  lighted 
to  come  to  a  full  blaze  gradually;  see  to 
it  that  there  are  no  .dratts.  The  parlor 
that  1  have  seen  filled  with  smoke  three 
times  (not  my  own,  please)  opened  as 
most  do,  out  of  the  hallway,  and  the  draft 
that  sucked  up  the  wick  was  attributed  to 

the  opening  and  . . .g  of  the  outer  door. 

Yet  the  housekeeper  would  never  listen  to 
the  suggestion,  that  then  it  might  have 
saved  a  lot  of  “blowing  of  breaths,”  if  the 
door  leading  from  the  parlor  to  said  hall 
should  be  closed  when  it  was  to  be  left 
untenanted,  “indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such 
thing;  I  like  to  see  parlor  doors  open!” 
Such  women  have  series  of  similar  acci¬ 
dents.  KEZIAH  SHELTON. 

Drying  Dishes. — It  is  a  great  help 
when  one  has  a  good  many  dishes  to  wipe 
only  the  silver  and  glass,  and  then  scald 
the  rest  of  the  dishes,  after  washing  them, 
and  put  them  in  a  drainer  to  dry,  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  or  in  the  sun. 

s.  B.  R. 

Canned  Corn. — Nine  cupfuls  of  corn, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of 
salt,  one-fourth  cupful  of  water.  Cook 
10  minutes,  then  can  while  hot.  When 
preparing  for  table,  soak  corn  over  night 
in  fresh  water.  I  used  this  recipe  last 
year.  It  is  very  nice  and  not  a  can 
spoiled.  A  friend  tried  some,  using  only 
enough  salt  to  season;  it  did  not  spoil, 
“■nd  she  thinks  the  corn  better.  m.  j. 
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Green  Corn  Recipes. 

Since  the  days  our  forefathers  learned 
from  the  Indians  the  food  value  of  maize 
to  the  present  time,  green  corn  has  re¬ 
mained  a  standby  for  our  Summer  tables. 
To  this  day  we  retain  the  original  Indian 
names  in  succotash,  samp,  and  hominy. 
Green  corn  when  boiled  properly  is  a 
royal  dish.  The  ears  should  be  right  in 
their  prime,  the  water  should  be  kept 
boiling,  and  in  half  an  hour  at  the  longest 
the  corn  should  be  served  to  be  eaten  im¬ 
mediately.  Some  cooks  claim  that  if  the 
inner  leaves  are  left  on  while  the  corn 
is  boiling  it  gains  an  added  sweetness. 
The  silk,  of  course,  is  to  be  taken  off. 
Some  prefer  to  salt  the  water. 

Fried  Green  Corn. — Cut  a  sufficient, 
quantity  of  boiled  corn  from  the  cob,  sea¬ 
son  with  pepper  and  salt.  Put  in  frying 
pan  a  sufficient  amount  of  butter  and  lard, 
half  and  half;  when  hot  put  in  the  corn. 
Stir  frequently  to  keep  from  burning. 


If  any  corn  is  left  on  the  cob  from  dinner 
it  can  be  warmed  up  in  this  way. 

Baked  Corn. — One  quart  corn  scraped 
from  cob;  one  and  one-third  cupful 
cream;  one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  but¬ 
ter;  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Bake 
one  hour. 

Corn  Fritters. — Cut  corn  from  six  large 
ears.  Add  one  beaten  egg.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Drop  in  spoonfuls  in 
hot  butter  or  lard  in  frying  pan. 

Green  Corn  Omelette. — Boil  one  dozen 
ears  corn.  Scrape  corn  from  cob,  first 
splitting  rows  lengthwise  so  as  to  keep 
out  as  many  of  the  hulls  as  possible.  Add 
the  corn  to  five  well-beaten  eggs,  the 
whites  and  yolks  having  been  first  beaten 
separately.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Cook  in  hot  frying  pan  in  butter  or  lard 
like  any  omelette. 

Green  Corn  Soup. — Cut  corn  from  one 
dozen  ears.  Cover  cobs  with  three  pints 
of  boiling  water.  Boil  for  half  an  hour. 
Take  out  cobs,  and  add  corn  to  the  water, 
cooking  till  tender.  Add  when  done  one 
pint  of  milk  or  milk  and  cream.  Season 
with  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

Creamed  Corn. — Cut  a  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  from  the  cob.  Cover  with 
water,  cook  till  tender.  Add  enough  milk 
and  cream  to  make  the  corn  thin.  Sea¬ 
son  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 

Corn  and  Tomatoes. — Cook  in  separate 
dishes  equal  quantities  of  corn  and  to¬ 
matoes  for  20  minutes.  Mix  and  cook 
for  a  few  minutes  before  serving.  Sea¬ 
son  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  This 
dish  can  ue  baked.  Canned  corn  is  so 
difficult  to  keep  that  we  prefer  to  dry  the 
corn.  Many  delicious  dishes  can  be  pre¬ 
pared  from  this  dried  corn,  after  it  has 
been  soaked  in  Winter.  It  can  be  used 
in  succotash,  with  canned  tomatoes,  baked 
or  creamed. 

Corn  Vinegar. — A  friend  says  she  pre¬ 
fers  this  to  cider  vinegar :  One  pint  corn 
cut  from  cob;  one  pint  of  brown  sugar 
or  molasses,  to  one  gallon  of  rain  water. 
Put  in  a  large  jar.  Keep  covered  with  a 
cloth.  Set  in  the  sun.  In  a  month  you 
will  have  good  vinegar.  As  1  intend  try¬ 
ing  this  myself  this  Summer  ,  I  send  it 
in  time  for  others  who  may  wish  to  do  so. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 


All  Sorts. 

A  Good  Ironing  Board. — A  woman  who 
has  washed  and  ironed  for  a  living  all  her 
life  and  whose  work  commands  the  best 
prices  makes  her  ironing  boards  in  this 
way:  First  she  nails  several  strips  across 
on  the  under  side  of  the  board  to  keep  it 
from  warping,  and  then  covers  it  thickly 
with  cotton  batting.  A  pound  is  used 
for  an  ordinary  board  and  more  for  the 
extra  long  ones.  This  is  then  covered 
with  six  thicknesses  of  old  cotton  cloth, 
and  lastly  the  top  sheet  is  tacked  firmly 
on.  This  last  is  always  of  firm  new 


goods,  like  heavy  sheeting,  or  dress  lin- 
ng,  so  it  will  last  a  long  time.  When 
the  board  is  finished  there  is  a  thick, 
clastic  cushion  all  over  it  about  two 
inches  thick.  In  time  it  wears  down  to 
some  extent,  but  the  springy  surface  is 
excellent  for  ironing,  as  it-  saves  work  and 
prevents  the  wrinkles  so  common  when  a 
thinly  covered  board  is  used.  It  is  well 
to  have  some  one  to  help  put  the  first 
cover  in  place  to  keep  from  making  lumps 
in  the  batting.  Tack  all  around  the  edge 
with  brass-headed  tacks  and  you  have  a 
valuable  servant  for  ironing  day. 

A  Handy  Roaster. — The  stores  are  sell¬ 
ing  earthenware  roasters  just  now  at 
rather  extravagant  prices,  but  anyone 
may  own  one  of  these  useful  articles  at 
moderate  cost  with  a  little  trouble.  I 
had  a  large  stone  crock  that  would  hold 
a  medium-sized  chicken  which  I  took  to 
the  store,  and  had  the  clerk  hunt  till  he 
found  a  lid  to  fit  it.  The  lid  belonged  to 
a  defunct  stone  jar,  but  does  nicely  for 
the  crock.  1  do  not  like  the  arrangement 
inside  the  store  roasters  for  holding  up 
the  meat  from  the  gravy,  but  if  I  did  1 
could  easily  use  a  small  old  saucer  or  pan. 
Even  if  one’s  crock  is  too  small  to  admit 
a  whole  fowl  the  meat  is  delicious  cut  in 
pieces  and  baked  with  sweet  and  white 
potatoes.  Beef,  mutton,  duck  and,  in 
fact,  every  kind  of  meat  can  be  cooked 
without  fear  of  scorching  in  this  sensible 
contrivance,  and  it  is  particularly  fine  for 
Sunday  dinners  when  the  whole  family 
wants  t.o  attend  church. 

Homemade  Magazine  Stand. — Take 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  wash  stands  with 
a  rim  of  wood  around  the  back  and  a 
deck  beneath,  and  remove  the  rim.  Fit 
in  a  shelf  midway  between  the  deck  and 
the  top,  and  paint  the  whole  thing  two 
coats  of  white  or  cream.  The  little  10- 
cent  cans  of  paint  now  sold  in  hardware 
stores  hold  enough  for  a  chair  or  stand, 
and  are  cheap  and  convenient.  If  the  top 
is  given  an  extra  coat  of  paint  or  var¬ 
nished  it  is  nicer  to  use  without  a  cover, 
as  the  magazines  soon  disarrange  the 
spread,  whereas  the  smooth  surface  is  ad¬ 
mirable  for  the  purpose,  and  is  easily  kept 
clean. 

A  Box  Lounge. — When  closet  space  is 
limited  a  box  lounge  made  of  a  long  pack¬ 
ing  box  is  very  useful.  Have  a  heavy  lid 
with  hinges  and  cushion  the  top  as  people 
do  the  shirt  waist  boxes.  One  woman 
who  was  not  equal  to  making  the  box 
lounge  used  several  small  boxes  and 
slipped  them  under  a  common  cot  that 
was  padded  with  an  old  comfort  and 
draped  with  a  cast-off  curtain  to  resemble 
a  couch.  The  children’s  clothes  were  kept 
separate  in  that  way,  and  it  was  really 
easier  to  find  things  than  in  one  large  box. 

_ HILDA  RICHMOND. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  simple  sailor  dress  is  made  with 
fronts  and  back  and  shaped  by  means  of 
shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  The  box 
pleats  are  laid  for  its  entire  length  and  at 
each  under-arm  seam  are  additional  in¬ 
verted  pleats  in  the  skirt  that  provide  the 
necessary  fullness.  The  neck  is  finished 
with  the  collar  and  the  shield  is  attached 
beneath,  the  right  side  being  stitched  per- 


4782  Child’  Frock,  1,  2  and  4  yrs. 
manently,  the  left  buttoned  into  place.  The 
sleeves  are  tucked  to  form  box  pleats  to 
the  elbows  and  form  full  puffs  below  and 
are  gathered  into  straight  cuffs.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  (8  years)  is  5J4  yards  27  inches 
wide,  454  yards,  32  inches  wide  or  3  yards 
44  inches  wide,  with  54  yard  of  contrast¬ 
ing  material  27  inches  wide  for  collar, 
cuffs  and  shield  and  4)4  yards  of  braid  to 
trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  4784  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  4,  0,  8,  10  and 
12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


The  pretty  little  warm  weather  frock 
No.  4782  consists  of  the  front  and  backs 
of  the  yoke,  front  and  backs  of  dress, 
epaulettes  and  sleeves.  The  dress  is  gath¬ 
ered  at  its  upper  edge  and  again  on  two 
succeeding  indicated  lines,  and  is  either 
joined  to  the  yoke  or  stayed  by  means  of  a 
straight  band  of  insertion.  The  epau¬ 
lettes  are  tucked  and  arranged  over  the 
shoulders  on  indicated  lines,  while  the 
sleeves  arc  simple  full  puffs  held  by  straight 
bands.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  (2  years)  is  254  yards 
27  inches  wide,  3  yards  32  inches  wide  or 
2  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  2)4  yards  of 
edging  and  154  yards  of  insertion  to  trim 
as  illustrated.  The  pattern  4782  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  children  of  1,  2,  and  4  years  of 
age;  price  10  cents. 

A  quaint  little  long-waisted  frock  is 
shown  in  No.  4776.  It  consists  of  the 
body  lining,  which  is  optional,  waist  and 
skirt.  The  yoke  is  formed  by  facing  the 


4776  Girl  s  Frock,  2  to  8  years. 


lining  to  indicated  deptli  and  the  waist  is 
gathered  at  both  upper  and  lower  edges. 
The  one  piece  skirt  is  straight,  gathered 
at  its  upper  edge,  and  is  joined  to  the 
waist,  the  sash  concealing  the  seam.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  (6  years)  is  3  yards  27  inches 
wide,  254  yards  32  inches  wide  or  2*4 
yards  44  inches  wide,  with  54  yards  of  all- 
over  embroidery  and  7  yards  of  edging 
to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  4776 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  2,  4,  6  and  8 
years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 
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THE  PERFECT 

I NVESTMENT 

Per  annum 

Must  be  First,  safe;  Second, reason¬ 
ably  profitable;  Third,  imme¬ 
diately  available  if  reuuired  for 

Under  N.Y. Bank¬ 
ing  Department 
Supervision. 

other  purposes.  Your  sav¬ 
ings  placed  with  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Savings  and  Loan  Co. 
fulfill  all  these  requirements. 
They  will  bear  earnings  at 

5  p.  c.  per  annum 
for  every  day  in  our  care.  Subject  to 
your  withdrawal  at  any  time. 

Pull  particulars  upon  request.1  - 

rAW\ 

[<S>  A  PER 

P\ 

\ eJ 

Assets,  ...  >1, 100,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  .  $160,000 

Industrial  Savings  and  Loan  Co., 

1131  Broadway,  New  York. 

No  Dessert 
More  Attractive 

Why  use  gelatine  and 
spend  hours  soaking, 
sweetening,  flavoring 
and  coloring  when 

Jett-O 

produces  better  results  in  two  minutes? 
Everything  in  the  package.  Simply  add  hot 
water  and  set  to  cool.  It’s  perfection.  A  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  housewife.  No  trouble,  less  ex¬ 
pense.  *  Try  it  to-day.  In  F our  Fruit  Fla¬ 
vors:  Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry.  At  grocers.  10c. 


etc. 


rrmt  Driers,  Prices  from 

$3.40  Up. 

Yon  can  save  ail  your  fruit,  berries, 
sweet  corn,  etc.,  and  are  a  first-class 
kitchen  safe  for  keeping  pies,  cakes, 

Address  d.  STUTZMAN,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


from  FACTORY 
to  KITCHEN 


at  wholesale  prices. 

$3.22 

upwards. 

Hoosier 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 

modernizes  kitchen  system.  Saves  thousands 
of  steps.  Store  room— work  table— pantry  in 
one.  Well  arranged,  compact,  dust  and  mouse 
proof.  Casterea;  easily  moved.  Hardwood; 
made  with  experienced  skill.  Sold  under 
written  guarantee  of  “  perfect  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back.”  « 

Shipped  direct  from  Our  Own  Factory.  No 
middleman's  profit  added.  Vrito  for  catalogue 
of  Cabinets,  card,  sowing  and  folding  tables. 


The  Hoosier  Mfg.  Co.,  P.0.  Box  126  New  Castle,  Ind. 


Originators  and  plouter  makers  of  Kitchen  Cabinets. 


ANDREWS 

SCHOOL  DESKS 

urch  Furniture 
Opera  Chairs 

Hall  Seating 


None  Better  Nor  Cheaper 


The  Popular  Anti -Trust  House 

Established  1865 


THE  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

174  (Sb  176  W abash  Ave. 
Department  S  F  CHICAGO 


s 


TEHAPDIDIIV  Buok 

I  tNUUnArni  assess; 

Situations  for  all  graduates. Complete  Course 
for  Home  Study,  *5.  Catalogue  free.  • 

C.  C.  GAINBS,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Yn 
or  119  West  125th  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BORN 

Steel  Ranges 

THE  reliable  make 

Correctly  built  of  the  right  materials,  they 
save  fuel  ami  give  years  of  satisfactory 
service.  Sizes  for  every  requirement. 
Catalog  free. 

The  Born  Steel  Range  Co., 


Originators  of  the 
STEEL  RANGE 


Cleveland,  -----  Ohio. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 


DON’T  COST  MUCH. 


EVERY  FARMER  KNOWS  ITS 

“The  Phone  to  Own” 
No.  49 

Lightning  Arresters. 


Write  for  the  Green  Catalogue,  SURE  PROTECTION. 

KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 


CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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MARKETS 

General  Review. 

Egg  arrivals  have  beeu  heavy  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  depressed.  Cutter  remains  low,  with 
no  prospect  of  present  improvement.  Choice 
potatoes  are  rather  scarce  and  higher. 

J'rices  obtained  during  week  ending  August 
1,  1904  : 

GRAIN. — Wheat,  No.  1  Northern,  Duluth 
Inspection,  new,  $1.08 %  ;  No.  2  red,  Winter, 
$1.01.  Corn,  54.  Oats,  44@46.  Rye,  75. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.  Hay,  prime  Timothy, 
95;  No.  1,  90;  No.  2,  75®  80;  No.  3,  60@65  ; 
shipping,  50@G0.  Clover,  mixed,  50@G0 ; 
clover,  45@50.  Straw,  long  rye,  90@$1.20  ; 
short,  60®80. 

FEED. — Retail  prices  :  Flour  middlings, 
$28@30 ;  city  bran,  $23®  25 ;  linseed  meal, 
$28. 

BEANS. — Marrow,  $2.40@2.90  ;  medium 
and  pea,  $1.50®  1.95;  red  kidney,  $2.50®  2.90  ; 
white  kidney,  $2.85:  yellow  eye,  $2. GO  ;  Cali¬ 
fornia  lima,  $2.40®  2.50. 

MILK. — New  York  Exchange  price  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  2G-cent  freight 
zone,  subject  to  no  other  charges  than  freight 
and  ferriage. 

BUTTER. — Creamery,  extras,  17*4  I  thirds 
to  firsts,  13®  17  ;  imitation  creamery,  seconds 
to  firsts,  13®  15;  State  dairy,  firsts  and  ex¬ 
tras,  15®  17  ;  factory,  thirds  to  firsts,  11® 
13*4;  imitation  creamery,  13®  15;  renovated, 
10®  15. 

CHEESE.  Full  cream,  6%®8;  skims,  2% 
®5>/,. 

EGGS. — Nearby,  fancy  selected,  white,  24  ; 
firsts,  1 9  *4  :  Western,  fresh  gathered,  20; 
Southern,  17%;  checks,  10. 

DRIED  FRUITS.  Apples,  evaporated,  5% 
®7;  sun  dried,  2%®3'/i.  Blackberries,  4. 
Huckleberries,  13. 

FRESI1  FRUITS.  —  Apples  offered  are 
largely  windfalls,  many  arriving  in  bad  con 
dition.  Bbl.,  75®  $2 ;  picked  fruit  in  peacli 
baskets,  30®  50.  Beaches,  Georgia,  carrier, 
75®$1.50;  varieties  Mountain  Rose,  Elberta, 
Belle,  Emma,  Tillotson,  Chinese  Free  and  St. 
John.  Maryland  and  Delaware,  %-bu.  bas¬ 
ket,  30@70.  Blums,  wild  goose,  qt.,  4@5. 
Bears,  I.#e.  Conte,  bbl.,  $2®;4 ;  Kieffer,  $2. 
Currants,  lb,  5®  8.  Red  raspberries,  pt.,  4® 
8;  blackcaps,  pt.,  3®5.  Blackberries,  qt.,  G ®J 
13.  Huckleberries,  5®  10.  Watermelons,  car¬ 
load,  $100®  225:  muskmelons,  prices  per  crate 
range  anywhere  from  25  cents  to  $6,  depend¬ 
ing  on  quality. 

VEGETABLES. — Botatoes,  Long  Island,  in 
bulk,  180  lbs,  $1.50®  2;  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  prime,  bbl.,  $1.50@1.75;  Southern, 
prime,  $1.25®  1.75;  common,  75@$1.  Beets, 
100  bunches,  75®$1.  Carrots,  100  bunches, 
50® 75.  Cabbage,  l.ong  Island  and  Jersey, 
bbl.,  25®  50.  Cucumbers,  Southern,  bbl.,  20 
®  40 ;  Jersey,  halx-bbl.  basket,  30®40 ;  hot¬ 
house,  lot),  75®$1.25 ;  pickles,  1,000,  $1®  2. 
Celery,  Jersey,  dozen  bunches,  20@G0 ;  State 
and  Michigan,  10@30.  Eggplants,  Jersey, 
bushel  box,  50®75.  Green  corn,  Jersey,  100, 
50®$  1 .  Lettuce,  bbl.,  50®  75.  Onions,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  bid.,  $3® 3.25;  Southern,  Botato,  bid., 
$3®3.50  ;  Eastern  Shore,  red,  bbl.,  $4  ;  near¬ 
by,  white,  half-bbl.  basket,  $1.25@1.75;  yel¬ 
low,  bbl.,  $3®  3.25;  red,  $3®4.  l'eppers,  Jer¬ 
sey,  basket,  GO® 75.  Beas,  Telephone,  bushel 
basket,  G0®  $1  ;  small,  50@75.  String  beans, 
bushel  box,  50@G5.  Squash,  yellow  crook- 
neck,  bbl.,  25®  50;  Hubbard,  bbl.,  50@75. 
Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl.,  50@75.  Tomatoes, 
Norfolk,  carrier,  25@50 ;  upper  Jersey,  bushel 
box,  50®$1.25. 

BOTANIC  DRUGS. — Brices  paid  the  pro¬ 
ducer  for  stuff  of  fair  quality  properly  cured: 
Ginseng,  lb,  $3®G ;  blood  root,  5@G ;  poke 
root,  4;  cascara  sagrada,  7@10;  wild  cherry 
bark,  3® 5 ;  prickly  ash,  7@10 ;  sassafras, 
4@5 ;  white  pine,  2@3 ;  slippery  elm,  10@20. 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  on  fertiliz¬ 
ing  materials  cover  the  range  from  ton  to 
carload  lots.  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $45@48 ; 
ground  bone,  $25@28 ;  dried  blood,  $54@57  ; 
muriate  of  potash,  $36@45 ;  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  $44@50 ;  kainit,  $11@13;  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  $12@1G;  copper  sulphate  in  bbl  lots, 
5%  ;  water  glass  (silicate  of  soda),  in  small 
lots,  lh,  15®30. 

TOBACCO. — Louisville  Burley,  common  to 
good  lugs,  1 0 *4 ®  15  ;  common  to  good  leaf, 

1 0 *4 ®  20 *4 .  Virginia  shipping,  common  to 
good  lugs,  G@7  ;  common  to  fine  leaf,  7%@ 
12%.  Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fillers,  5@10; 
wrappers,  30@70.  New  York  State  fillers,  3 
@5.  Pennsylvania  fillers,  3®G. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. — Steers,  $4.25@G.50  ;  oxen, 
$3.25®  5.50 ;  bulls,  $3@4.50 ;  cows,  $1.75@ 
4.25;  calves,  veal,  $4.50@7.75  ;  lower  grades, 
$3. 25®  4;  sheep,  $3@4.75 ;  lambs,  $4.50® 
7.50 ;  hogs,  State  and  Pennsylvania,  $0.25. 

EAST  BUFFALO. — Steers,  $4.75@6.15; 
Stockers  and  feeders,  $2.50@4 ;  cows,  $3®> 
4.25;  calves,  $4.50®6.50 ;  sheep,  $2@4.25 ; 
lambs.  $4.50®7.25;  hogs,  $5.10®6.35. 

PITTSBURG.— Cattle,  $5.10@6.25 ;  calves, 
$0®  6.50 ;  sheep,  $2@4.50 ;  lambs,  $5@G ; 
hogs,  $5® 6.1 5. 

CINCINNATI. — Cattle,  $3.25@4.50  ;  sheep, 
$1.25®  4.40;  lambs,  $3.50®  >6.50;  hogs,  $4.50 
@5.90. 


CHICAGO. — Steers,  $4.25®  0.50;  Stockers 
and  feeders,  $2@3.80;  Texans,  $3®5.35 ; 
cows,  $  1.50(5/' 4. 25 ;  canners,  $1.50®2.G0; 
calves,  $2.50®  7 ;  sheep,  $3®4.25  ;  lambs,  $4 
® 7.50  ;  hogs,  $4.90@5.75. 

KANSAS  CITY. — Steers.  $4®  0.25;  Stock¬ 
ers  and  feeders,  $2.75® 4.50;  cows,  $1.75® 
3.50 ;  calves,  $2.75®5 ;  sheep,  $3.25@4 ; 
lambs,  $4@G;  hogs,  $5.35@5.55. 


IMfl/tET  N_EW_S 

A  Land  Scheme. — “I  enclose  circulars,  etc., 
from  a  land  company  which  claims  to  have 
property  on  Long  Island.  Are  they  reliable 
or  is  this  a  fraud?”  u. 

Georgia. 

The  concern  is  one  which  we  looked  up 
some  time  ago.  They  are  not  frauds,  but 
the  method  of  doing  business  that  they  use 
is  not  to  be  commended.  The  circular  letter 
which  they  send  states  that  the  one  receiving 
it  has  been  awarded  a  building  lot,  a  partly 
made  out  deed  being  enclosed,  which  will 
he  completed,  recorded  and  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  a  small  amount  to  pay  1  lie  nec¬ 
essary  fees,  t lie  land  itself  to  cost  nothing. 
There  is  land  on  Long  Island  which  could 
be  sold  and  title  furnished  for  less  than 
$5  pei’  lot  and  still  he  a  poor  investment  for 
the  buyer.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  com¬ 
pany  is  in  some  way  going  to  make  a  good 
profit  out  of  every  one  of  these  lots  it  gives 
away.  This  is  just  a  shrewd  bit  of  adver¬ 
tising  with  the  element  of  deception  in  it 
sufficiently  guarded  to  avoid  running  afoul  of 
the  law.  It  is  beuer  to  pay  no  attention  to 
such  schemes,  hut  see  land  before  buying, 
as  a  slice  of  scrub  oak  barren,  miles  from 
nowhere,  or  a  chunk  of  a  mosquito  swamp, 
at  even  a  dollar,  may  bo  expensive. 

Ski. 1. 1 no  Sassafkas.  “I  am  going  to  clear 
about  two  acres  of  land  covered  with  sassa¬ 
fras  trees  and  bushes.  Is  there  any  market 
for  t lie  bark  or  root,  and  how  should  it  lie 
prepared  for  sale?  n. 

Michigan. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  only  part  sal¬ 
able.  For  best:  results  the  root  should  be 
washed  and  t lie  hark  stripped  off  very  soon 
after  digging,  before  it  lias  an  opportunity 
to  dry.  This  bark  is  then  dried  and  shipped 
in  sacks  or  bales  of  any  convenient  size.  At 
present  prices,  four  or  live  cents  per  pound, 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  producer  would 
get  enough  out  of  it  to  pay  for  his  labor, 
but  so  much  is  offered  that  buyers  can  get  all 
that  they  wish  at  this  low  figure.  In  fact, 
there  is  but  little  profit:  in  the  gathering  of 
most  roots  and  herbs.  They  dry  out  so 
light  and  so  much  waste  must  be  removed 
that  unless  one  is  an  expert  the  crop  will  not 
amount  to  much.  A  man  from  l.ong  Island 
recently  came  into  the  store  of  a  botanical 
druggist  in  this  city  with  a  few  pounds  of 
poke  root.  It  was  nicely  prepared  and  he 
had  been  told  that  it  was  worth  80  cents  pet- 
pound,  but  was  disgusted  to  find  that  5  cents 
per  pound  was  all  he  could  get. 

Quite  a  Load. — Sweet  corn  growers  within 
wagon  hauling  distance  of  New  York  are  al¬ 
ways  in  a  hurry  to  market  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  early  crop  just  as  soon  as  it 
is  fit  to  pick,  as  a  few  days’  delay  may  cut 
t lie  price  in  two.  They  use  large  market 
wagons  upon  which  (lie  ears  are  piled  some¬ 
times  as  high  as  a  load  of  hay.  The  largest 
load  that  I  have  known  was  drawn  by  three 
horses  and  contained  15,000  ears,  which  sold 
at  $2  per  hundred,  making  $300  for  the  load. 
The  grower  has  very  warm  light  land  and 
plants  varieties  like  Berry  Hybrid  and  Early 
Cory,  which  make  a  good-sized  ear  and  ma¬ 
ture  quickly.  I  have  not  learned  of  any  one 
trying  this  market  with  very  small  eared 
extra  early,  like  Golden  Bantam.  This  var¬ 
iety  would  seem  to  have  possibilities  as  a 
market  garden  sort.  Unlike  many  earlies  it 
is  of  high  quality.  It  is  a  strong  grower  on 
the  start  and  yields  well.  The  proportion  of 
corn  to  cob  is  greater  than  with  the  larger 
varieties,  but  the  ears  are  very  small,  which 
would  be  a  disadvantage  until  buyers  learned 
its  superior  quality.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  plant  several  acres  of  it  for  a  new  market 
except  in  sections  not  reached  at  the  same 
time  by  the  large-eared  corn  from  the  South. 

The  Meat  Strike,  which  was  thought  to 
be  settled  last  week,  did  not  stay  settled 
long.  At  this  writing  conditions  are  worse 
than  ever  and  both  sides  have  gone  so  far 
that  there  seems  no  comfortable  way  of 
backing  down.  There  is  a  limited  number 
of  people  who  will  have  fresh  meat,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  its  cost,  hut  for  the  great  bulk  of 
buyers  the  price  has  for  some  time  been 
just  about  to  the  limit,  and  they  look  upon  a 
rise  with  about  the  same  feeling  that  they 
would  an  increase  from  two  to  five  or  10 
cents  a  mile  for  railroad  fare.  They  simply 
are  not  buying  meat.  Wholesale  dealers  in 
this  city  who  had  stocked  up  heavily  under 
the  expectation  of  selling  at  a  big  profit  have 
in  some  cases  disposed  of  part  of  their  stock 
at  less  than  they  were  gelling  before  the 
strike.  Their  customers  say  that  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  do  business  at  higher  prices,  as 
consumers  will  not  pay  them  except  in  here 
and  there  instances.  An  amusing  feature  of 
the  case  is  the  boom  that  vegetarianism  is 
getting.  The  sawdust  and  whole-grain 
cranks  now  have  a  good  text,  which  they  are 


taking  advantage  of.  The  .“physical  culture" 
and  oilier  hay  and  grain  restaurants  have 
men  parading  t lie  streets  with  signs  calling 
attention  to  the  merits  of  their  special  fod¬ 
dering  systems.  One  of  the  best  things  that 
could  results  from  this  strike  would  be  t lie 
dropping  of  a  meat  diet  for  a  month  or  two 
by  about  45  out  of  every  50  people.  By 
proper  substitution  of  other  things  no  bodily 
harm  would  result.  Of  course,  it  would 
hardly  do  to  go  the  extreme  of  raw  unground 
grain,  advocated  by  some,  who  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  suspected  of  working  for  the  inter¬ 
est  of  makers  of  store  teeth.  w.  w.  ii. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

How  to  Capture  Carp. — Can  any  of  your 
readers  tell  me  how  to  catch  carp?  1  have 
a  pond  that  is  we»  stocked  with  them,  but 
they  will  not .  take  any  kind  of  bait  that  I 
have  tried  from  a  hook.  Large  numbers  of 
them  feed  iu  the  grass  around  the  shore, 
but  will  retreat  upon  the  approach  of  any 
person.  1  should  be  very  grateful  for  any  in¬ 
formation  that  would  aid  me  to  catch  them. 

Merrimack  Co.,  N.  II.  w.  h. 


Propagation  of  the  Rubber  Plant. — My 
experience  with  Ficus  elastica  has  been  that 
a  branch  cut  off  at  any  time  of  any  length 
from  three  to  twelve  inches  will  root  it 
stuck  into  ordinary  soil  in  a  flower  pot,  by  it 
self  or  alongside  another  plant,  and  treated 
like  any  ordinary  plant.  Nothing  “strikes’ 
more  readily — not  always  quickly — but  1 
never  stuck  in  a  cutting  that  failed  to  root, 
perhaps  because  I  didn  t  care,  as  the  plant, 
for  a  "decorative"  one,  is  so  very  luidecora- 
tive,  so  stiff  and  woodeny,  and  devoid  of 
picturesque  outlines.  Its  adaptiveness  to 
many  sorts  of  conditions  probably  accounts 
for  its  popularity.  m.  w.  f. 

Hydraulic  Rams. — -  think  I  get  more 
than  1  pay  for  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  so  I  will 
answer  M.  B.  P.,  Texas,  page  5G4.  Hy¬ 
draulic  rams  raise  water  eight  feet  for  every 
foot  fall  from  spring  to  ram.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  will  tell  you  10  feet,  which  is 
true,  hut  eight  feet:  gives  a  more  even  tiow. 
Three-quarters  of  the  water  is  wasted.  A 
two-inch  pipe  from  spring  to  ram  will  throw 
a  half-inch  stream.  Rams  in  use  10  year4 
seem  as  good  as  ever.  Ten  feet  fall  fro.i 
spring  to  ram  : tins  the  lam  strongly.  1 
gave  $11  lor  mine,  a  good  farmer  can  put  it 
in  place.  a.  f.  sheldon. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 


\Ay 


9  Hair  Vigor.  Stops  falling  hair.  Makes 
w  /  o  hair  grow.  Restores  color. 


J.  C.  Ayer  Co., 
Lowell,  Mass. 


O.  I.  c. 

rep  P  1 1  r— Ten  weeks  old  pigs  at  $5.00  each 
rUn  CALL  Pedigree  furnished  with  each  pig. 
S.  J.  HOWARD.  Henderson,  Ky. 


\A/A  WTrn  Second-hand  traction  engine  in  good 
tin™  I  LU  shape.  15  to  20  horse-power.  Address, 
with  full  particulars. 

H.  h.  K..  I*.  O.  Box  542,  Scranton.  Pa. 


Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 

Guaranteed  to  the  user.  Buiitto 
suit  your  particular  needs  at  re* 
markably  low  prices.  Also 
manufacture,  Corrugated  Iron 
andsteel  roofing,  etc.  Write  for  prices  to-day. 

CJEbGS  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.  35  fctdgt  St,  _in demon,  Ini 


Fearless 
Thre 


best  tar  former 

neighbors. 

trc*d  power  It's  all  Indoors. 

Suitable  for  either  horse  power  or  engine,  Threshe* 
deans  perfectly.  Runs  easy.  Also  Horse  Powers,  En¬ 
gines,  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws,  Silos,  etc.  Send  lor 
catalogue. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  M.  Y. 


Library  of  Congress  Needs 

Moore’s .  Rural  New  Yorker 
Vol.  1  to  8,  x  to  1857. 

Vol.  9,  all  except  Feb.  20,  1858. 

Vol.  10,  Jan.  to  Apr.  9,  30  to  June,  July 
30,  Aug.  13  to  Dec.  1859. 

Vol.  11,  Jan.  to  Feb.  4,  18  1o  March,  Apr. 
14,  21.  May  5,  2G,  June  2,  9,  25,  July 
7,  21,  28,  Aug.  18,  Sept,  29  to  Dec.,  1860. 
Vol.  12,  all  nos.  1861. 

Vol.  13,  all,  except  Aug.  23,  1862. 

Vol.  14,  19,  all  nos.  1863  to  18G8. 
Continued  as 
Rural  New  Yorker 

Vol.  52,  May  20,  1893. 

Vol.  56,  July  10,  Sept.  25,  1897. 

Any  reader  able  to  supply  these  missing 
numbers  will  kindly  address  Librarian  of 
Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  DELAWARE. 

Unusual  opportunities  to  secure  farms  large  or  small, 
improved  and  unimproved:  timber  and  other  lands, 
Best  fruit  growing  section;  at  the  door  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  world.  Mild,  delightful  climate 
Varied  products:  great  profits  For  State  map 
taluable  reports  tree,  address, 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Dover,  Deiawai-e 


HAY  FEVER 


and  ASTHMA  curpd  to  stay  CURED 

BOOK  64 F.  FukK.  I'.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo  N.  Y 


ATTENTION  "X**  Jlil 

favor  us  with  vour  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
T  HFRZ  Labor  A  genev,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 


■fin — — — t— *Y — i — t — r~~  t — — 
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THE  COMBINED  BREAKING 

strength  of  Page  Poultry  Fence  is  25,  000  pounds. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  63,  Adrian,  Mich. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 

is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  in  Conn.,  Ill., 
Calif  .  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm.  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence. 
CASE  BKOS-i  12-18  Main  St.,  Colchester,  Ct. 


Save  Power  and  Repairs.  Make  Smooth  Lumber 

Suited  to  •!  H.  P.  up — forthefarmei  or  the  lumber  man.  AlHoShiiiKlo 
Mills,  Lath  Mills,  Buhr  Mills,  Planers  ami  Hay  Presses.  Cat  FREK. 

120  Liberty  St  DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.  St. 
New  York.  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Louis 


GKO  P.  HAMMOND.  K8T  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  oi 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited, 
54  &  86  tittle  lath  8t„  New  York, 


Fruits.  Vegetables. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums.  Peaches,  Berries,  Pota¬ 
toes,  OnioLB,  Peppers,  etc  ,  wanted.  Highest 
market  prices  obtained  for  choice  products. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


PIDUC  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
| r  JlnmO  Write  J.  D.  s.  HANSON,  Hart.  Mich 


WANTED 


HAY  AND  STRAW 


WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 


f.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St.,  H.  Y. 
REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

to  supply  the  wants  of  CASH  BUYERS.  SELLERS 
and  EXCHANGERS  advertising  In  our  JOURNAL 
each  month.  Subscribers  can  write  to  these  adver¬ 
tisers  and  make  their  own  deals  FREE.  Ours  Is  the 
oest,  largest  and  most  reliable  real  estate  magazine 
published,  and  is  now  In  Its  fourth  year.  Has  good 
•tones,  news  and  current  topics.  Circulation  covers 
U.  8.  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Hawaii,  3  months 
trial  25c.,  3  yrs.  $1.  U.  S.  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL, 
171  W.  Brighton  Ave..  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


SEA  SHORE  FARM 

Magnificent  ocean  view;  dig  clams,  catch  lobsters, 
and  go  fishing  light  on  your  own  shore;  excellent 
shade;  140  acres;  14  rooms  in  house;  plenty  of  good 
well  water;  barn  ''0x06,  with  cellar.all  in  good  re- 
pa  r:  mall  delivered;  few  steps  to  good  neighbors, 
li  mile  to  school  aud  store;  only  354  miles  out  from 
village  ami  depot;  cuts  25  tons  hay  from  level, 
smooth  fields;  excellent  soil, growing  fine  crops  of 
corn,  beaus,  oats,  potatoes,  vegetables,  and  small 
fruits,  which  briDg  fancy  prices  at  near  by  resorts; 
good  pasture  for  14  cows,  with  trout  brook;  50U cords 
wood;  4U  apple  trees  good  for  50  barrels  a  year; 
owner  to  get  quick  sale  will  sacrifice:  price  only 
$1,800:  ha  f  cash  and  easy  terms.  It  is  the  chance  of 
a  lifetime  to  secure  a  warranty  deed  to  easy  living. 
Write  us  for  travelling  instructions,  so  that  you  can 
go  to  see  it  at  once.  Illustrated  lists  of  other  New 
England  farms,  with  reliable  information  of  soils, 
crops,  markets,  climate,  etc.,  mailed  free.  -  E.  A. 
STKOUT.  Farm  Department  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New 
York  City,  or  Trcmont  Temple.  Boston,  Mass. 


Oldest  Commission  gHk^£rTc££ 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street.  New  York. 


THE  SOUTH  SIDE  CARRIERS 

FOR  PEACHES,  PLUMS.  GRAPES,  APPLES  AND  TOMATOES. 

SOUTH  SIDE  TVTF’Gr  CO., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  114  Warren  Street.  1’ETERSIIURG,  VA.,  U.  S.  A, 


The  Extra.IVIoney 

that  the  dealer  charges  (his  profit) 
makes  tho  fence  no  better.  You  might 
as  well  keep  that  part  (the  profit)  your¬ 
self.  It  !h  easier  to  buy  your  fence 
direct  from  the  factory— it  gives  you  a 
larger  line  to  choose  from.  We  sell 
atwholenule  price*  and  pay  freight 
to  your  railroad  station  on  40  rods  or 

KT  FREE  FENCE  BOOK 

Illustrates  28  Styles,  and  tells  how  the  ADVANCE  FENCE  is  constructed.  The  Stay  Wire  Caii’tSlIp  and 
there  are  no  loose  endsat  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fence.  Stock  can’t  injure  Advance  Fence  without  tear¬ 
ing  the  wires.  W’e  u»e  only  the  best  quality  gal  vunized  steel wire.  You  take *  no  risk  at  all  we 

“fe£“:ON  THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL KV.'i'J j.’i; 

and  quality.  If  you  knew  we  could  expect  an  order  from  you.  Your  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  win 
bring  our  Book  and  Wholesale  Price*.  Write  today.  ■■■ 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  1224  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

Prizes  are  awarded  this  week  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  clippings : 

Connecticut  Boys  Hunt  Came. 

The  Greenwich  News  describes  the  outing 
of  the  “Sinowoy”  tribe  of  boy  Indians,  who 
are  Connecticut  school  boys  in  whom  Mr. 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  is  interested. 

The  Sinowoy  tribe  numbered  a  score  and 
they  were  enjoying  themselves  only  as  boys 
who  imagine  themselves  to  be  Indians  and 
great  hunters  could,  when  surprised  on  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon.  Mr.  Seton,  after  a  cordial 
greeting,  proceeded  in  his  occupation  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  trail  for  the  stuffed  deer  which  the  boy 
by  his  side  carried  along,  and  which  was  bid 
in  the  woods  at  t lie  end  of  the  trail  under 
some  tree  or  beside  some  rock,  where  it 
would  require  the  eagle  eye  of  a  young  Amer¬ 
ican  to  find  it.  The  trail  was  made  in  the 
road  by  a  piece  of  iron  shaped  like  t lie  roof 
of  a  deer,  attached  to  a  stick,  and  when  the 
trail  was  taken  to  the  woods  corn  was  left 
on  the  leaves.  This  corn  trail  did  t lie  double 
duty  of  leading  the  hunters  to  the  deer  and 
later  of  providing  food  for  the  wild  animals 
which  make  their  homes  in  the  woods. 

The  boys  were  awarded  points  for  first  tak¬ 
ing  the  trail,  for  discovering  it:  after  it  had 
been  announced  as  lost,  for  first  sight  of  the 
deer,  and  for  a  heart  wound  with  their  ar¬ 
rows,  the  heart  being  marked  by  a  circle  on 
the  canvas  skin  of  the  dummy.  Each  boy 
would  lake  a  shot  at  the  deer,  and  if  none  of 
the  arrows  stuck  in  it,  they  all  would  take 
five  steps  nearer  and  shoot  again.  When  the 
first  arrow  stuck,  all  the  shooting  was  done 
from  that  point.  Six  shots  were  allowed, 
and  if  the  deer  was  not  struck  in  the  heart 
he  was  said  to  have  escaped.  Five  deer  were 
killed  that  afternoon,  so  it  can  be  seen  that 
there  were  some  marksmen  in  t lie  crowd. 
Mr.  Seton  says  that  some  of  the  boys  make 
the  same  mistakes  as  men  do  in  hunting  deer, 
they  follow  the  trail  too  closely  and  do  not 
look  ahead  far  enough  to  perhaps  see  the 
animal  in  hiding.  The  one  who  killed  the 
most  deer  was  awarded  the  title  of  “Deer- 
slayer.”  There  was  just  as  much  fun  for  the 
boys  in  the  morning  when  they  went  on  a 
bear  hunt,  armed  with  clubs,  following  the 
trail  of  corn  left  by  Mr.  Seton,  and  each  tak¬ 
ing  a  whack  at  the  bear  until  the  small  bal¬ 
loon  on  its  back,  representing  a  vital  spot, 
was  broken  with  a  bang.  Later  in  the  day 
the  game  of  Indian  spy  was  played,  and  at 
night,  after  a  great  day's  sport,  the  tribe  dis¬ 
banded  to  go  to  their  several  homes,  more 
pleased  with  Mr.  Seton  and  his  methods  of 
entertaining  them  than  il  would  be  possible 
to  imagine. 

A  Good  Ben  Davis  Apple. 

East  year  the  frnil  growers  held  a  conven¬ 
tion  in  a  western  city.  It  was  devoted  large¬ 
ly  to  a  discussion,  pro  and  con — mainly 
“con,” — as  to  the  “Ben  Davis”  apple.  Now 
the  Hen  Davis,  by  reason  of  its  being  large, 
red,  fine  looking,  a  prolific  grower  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  keeper,  is  a  favorite  apple  among 
westerners  who  raise  fruit  for  the  market  ; 
but  the  coarseness  of  its  flesh  and  its  lack  of 
flavor  and  sweetness  make  it  strongly  dis¬ 
liked  by  those  who  judge  an  apple  by  its 
quality.  Among  t lie*  apple  growers  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  convention  was  an  eastern  horti¬ 
culturist  who  had  been  especially  severe  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  Ken  Davis,  lie  pre¬ 
sented  figures  showing  that  t lie  exportation 
of  American  apples  to  Europe  had  fallen  off 
lamentably  of  late  years  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  t  Deni  were  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  variety,  and  that  the  people  over  there 
could  not  be  brought  to  regard  them  with 
favor;  and  he  urged  that  the  convention  set 
the  seal  of  its  condemnation  on  the  Ben 
Davis  and  discourage  its  further  growth  and 
exploitation.  A  fruit-grower  who  had  an 
orchard  of  several  thousand  apple  trees,  all 
of  them  of  this  particular  kind,  one  morning 
handed  him  a  magnificent  looking  specimen, 
bright  red  and  of  the  largest  size. 

“You  think  you  know  a  great  deal  about 
apples,’  he  said,  with  a  sly  wink  at  the 
others  who  were  standing  about.  “Taste 
that  and  see  fT  you  can  tell  what  variety  it 
is.” 

The  eastern  man  bit — or  tried  to  bite  — 
into  it.  He  found  that  its  exterior  was  a 
thin  shell  of  papier-mache,  while  its  interior 
consisted  entirely  of  cork. 

“Yes,”  lie  said  with  a  countenance  who  iy 
unmoved.  “I  know  what  it  is.  It's  a  Hen 
Davis,  but  it's  the  best  one  I  ever  tasted.” — 
Youth’s  Companion. 

Cold  in  New  York  State. 

The  Earlville  Standard  gives  an  account 
of  samples  of  ore  found  near  Georgetown, 
Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.  Samples  of  t Do  ore  are 
said  to  give  over  $6  worth  of  metal  to  the  ton  : 

Belief  that  gold  existed  in  the  hills  and 
ravines  of  Georgetown  has  been  rife  from  t Do 
earliest  days.  In  proof  of  this,  notice  the 
clause  near  the  end  of  the  Baldwin  mort¬ 
gage  sale : — “except  gold  and  silver  mines, 
which  are  reserved  for  the  State.”  Most  of 
the  original  deeds  contained  this  clause. 
Search  for  gold  in  these  hills  has  been  made 
at  different  times  but  with  no  noteworthy 
success  so  far  as  known.  That  these  investi¬ 
gations  extended  back  to  the  days  of  Muller, 
the  mysterious  French  settler,  Is  quite  prob¬ 


able.  On  the  hank  of  the  stream  are  yet 
remains  of  a  large  deposit  of  ashes,  from 
which  Mr.  I.oftus  years  ago  fertilized  the 
hop  yards  and  lias  since  drawn  many  loads 
for  other  purposes ;  this  has  been  accepted 
as  the  residue  of  one  of  the  asheries  so  com¬ 
mon  in  the  new  country,  although  no  tradi¬ 
tion  as  to  its  original  ownership  or  that  an 
ashery  was  located  there  lias  been  handed 
down.  Mr.  Loft  us  opened  this  up  a  little 
some  weeks  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  two 
college  men  who  bad  been  attracted  by  rumors 
of  gold,  and  the  presence  among  the  ashes 
of  large  quantities  of  the  rock  which  is 
supposed  to  be  impregnated  with  the  precious 
metal  prompted  the  surmise  that  the  pile 
of  debris  may  have  been  made  in  pursuing 
the  primitive  method  of  separating  gold  from 
the  rock  by  heat.  The  Muller  mills,  stores 
and  settlement  were  located  some  distance 
below;  here  some  explorer  may  have  pursued 
bis  search  for  the  yellow  mineral  in  com¬ 
parative  seclusion  and  perchance  with  some 
success.  Stranger  things  have  happened  than 
that  some  one  may  some  day  strike  a  bonanza 
in  tlie  Georgetown  gold  mines. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  strawberry  crop  for  1904  is  about  all 
gathered  at  this  date,  July  16.  On  the  whole 
in  tliis  section  of  Massachusetts  it  has  been 
a  good  paying  crop,  much  better  than  the 
average.  Last  year  was  the  poorest  crop  I 
ever  grew,  and  it  was  my  fiftieth  year  in 
growing  strawberries.  I  do  not  remember 
a  single  year  before  this  that  so  few  of  the 
blossoms  were  killed  by  the  late  frosts;  in 
fact,  I  do  not  remember  seeing  a  single  blos¬ 
som  that  was  frostbitten.  Last  year  in  sec¬ 
tions  nine-tenths  of  t Do  blossoms  were  killed, 
but  in  a  short  distance  from  that  spot  only 
one-half  of  them  were  destroyed.  I  have  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  the  variation  of  different 
varieties  tliis  year.  Some  that  we  have 
counted  on  as  sure  previously  have  this  year 
been  almost  a  failure,  owing  to  the  wet 
weather  when  in  blossom,  so  the  pollen  was 
not  distributed  evenly  in  strong  staminate 
varieties.  But  if  it  be  true  tliat  the  pollen 
from  one  stalk  of  corn  will  not  fertilize  the 
corn  that  grows  on  its  own  stalk,  but  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  pollen  from  its  neighbor,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  staminate  varieties  of 
strawberries  must  have  good  weather  that  the 
pollen  may  be  carried  to  others. 

Excelsior  is  still  the  earliest,  but  it  is 
small  and  very  acid,  with  me,  not  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  Clyde  is  extremely  productive,  but 
must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  too  thick,  or 
(lie  fruit  will  decay  badly  in  a  wet  season. 
Marshall  is  usually  a  shy  bearer,  but  this 
year  it  did  better  with  me  than  ever  before. 
I  consider  it  the  standard  of  excellence  for 
everything  except  productiveness.  Miller  did 
not  do  well  this  year,  but  in  1002  and  1903 
it  was  one  of  my  best.  The  wet  weather  at 
blooming  time  prevented  proper  pollenization, 
causing  the  last  of  the  berries  to  be  very 
small  and  imperfect.  Challenge  did  extreme¬ 
ly  well ;  berries  were  large  and  lots  of  them. 
1  consider  it  one  of  the  best  I  ever  grew  ;  it 
lias  all  the  good  points.  I  think  it  equal  to 
Marshall  in  quality,  and  with  me  will  yield 
four  quarts  to  the  Marshall's  one.  Belmont 
is  one  of  the  has-beens,  and  has  seen  its  best 
days.  Bulmch  is  still  one  of  the  old  stand¬ 
bys;  with  me  one  of  the  best  for  dollars, 
but  a  little  soft  for  distant  market.  Brandy¬ 
wine  is  a  good  eating  berry  if  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  vines  till  it  is  perfectly  ripe,  but 
does  not  pay  me  to  grow  for  fruit.  As  there 
is  a  call  for  the  plant,  we  grow  them  to  fill 
orders.  Glen  Mary  is  another  of  my  money¬ 
makers;  it  always  has  done  well  for  me. 

Niek  Ohmer  I  shall  cross  off  my  list,  as 
it  is  not  productive  with  me,  and  there  Is  but 
little  call  now  for  the  plant.  What  I  have 
said  of  Nick  Ohmer  will  apply  to  New  York. 
Sample  is  another  of  my  money-makers ;  al¬ 
ways  does  well.  I  am  much  pleased  with 
President;  it  is  very  large  and  productive,  no 
small  ones;  even  the  last  picking  are  large, 
Dn t  it  is  not  of  the  best  quality.  It.  is  pretty 
hard  to  get  all  the  good  points  in  one  berry. 
Commonwealth  is  the  new  late  berry  that 
was  pnt  out  last  year  from  Beverly,  Mass. 
On  July  9  there  were  two  quarts  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Horticultural  Hall  in  Boston  with 
two  quarts  of  the  North  Shore,  being  the  only 
four  quarts  on  the  tables.  The  Common¬ 
wealth  berries  were  very  large  and  handsome. 
I  fruited  it  this  year,  lint  did  not  grow  ber¬ 
ries  that  were  as  large  as  those  that  I  saw 
in  Boston. 

Latest  is  a  seedling  of  mine  that  always 
does  well.  It  is  very  productive;  not  so  large 
as  the  Commonwealth,  but  with  me  a  week 
later  on  the  same  land.  Pan-American  is  the 
new  everbearing  strawberry  that  was  first 
disseminated  in  1903.  It  is  a  persistent 
bloomer  and  fruiter.  We  pluck  the  early  blos¬ 
soms  so  that  the  plants  may  grow  strong  for 


later  fruiting.  If  the  blossoms  are  allowed 
to  mature  in  August  the  plants  continue  to 
iruit  until  November  with  a  little  protection 
on  cold  nights.  Tuey  are  a  sport  from  the 
Bismarck.  Not  only  the  parent  plant  bears 
fruit,  but  as  soon  as  the  new  plants  have 
three  or  four  leaves  they  blossom  and  bear. 
1  have  fruited  many  varieties  that  were  called 
everbearing,  but  1  never  fruited  any  that 
was  worthy  of  the  name  until  I  bought  the 
Pan-American.  1  paid  $10  per  dozen  for  my 
first  lot  of  plants.  s.  u.  wauukn. 

.Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 


B  buck's  Old  Glouy  Pea. — Seeds  curious 
in  appearance,  apparently  not  all  wrinkled. 
Planted  May  ~<j  ;  needs  close  staking;  vines 
slender  but  healthy;  quite  prolific;  about  two 
feet.  First  picking  30  days;  still  bearing 
and  some  blooms.  Quality  good ;  not  as 
sweet  as  Grauus,  but  well  worthy  a  trial. 
We  shall  plant  it  another  season.  Heroine, 
Queen,  Shropshire  Daisy  planted  same  time; 
pods  just  formed,  so  Glory  is  much  earlier. 

Maine.  F.  c.  c. 


Other  Worlds. 

Our  sole  knowledge  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  on  other  worlds  and  how  far 
the  people  there  differ  from  our 
inhabitants,  can  only  be  guessed  by 
comparison  with  animal  nature  on  this 
small  sphere  of  ours.  More  important 
to  us  is  a  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
"Know  Thyself”  was  an  old  Greek 
thought.  How  to  take  care  of  one’s 
own  body  is  not  so  simple  as  some  think; 
the  human  mechanism  is  a  wonderful 
thing  and  requires  watching. 


One  man  who  has  done  more  to  teach 
the  American  people  how  to  care  for  their 
bodies  than  almost  any  other,  is  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  Author  of  the 
"Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.”  Pie 
says  :  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  food 
eaten  which  produces  strength  and  health 
(for  some  people  can  keep  strong  on  a  very 
meagre  diet),  but  it  is  how  much  food  is 
absorbed  and  assimilated  by  the  blood  and 
carried  to  nourish  every  organ  of  the  body. 
It  is,  therefore,  vitally  necessary  for  the 
body  that  the  stomach  be  in  a  healthy 
state.  If  disease  of  the  stomach,  or  what  is 
called  "stomach  trouble,”  prevents  proper 
nutrition  then  the  heart,  liver,  lungs,  and 
kidneys  do  not  get  proper  food — they  are 
not  fed  on  rich  red  blood,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence,  begin  to  show  signs  of  distress. 
Outwardly  these  signs  may  be  pimples 
and  eruptions  on  skin,  pale  face,  sleepless 
nights,  tired,  languid  feelings,  or,  by  reason 
of  the  nerves  not  being  fed  on  pure  blood, 
they  become  starved,  and  we  receive  a 
warning  in  the  pain  we  call  neuralgia. 
Rheumatism,  too,  is  a  blood  disease.  After 
years  of  practice  and  study  Dr.  Pierce 
found  that  an  Alterative  Extract,  which  he 
named  "Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Dis¬ 
cover}’,”  made  from  the  extracts  of  several 
plants,  invariably  produced  a  tonic  effect 
upon  the  system.  It  helped  the  process  of 
absorption  of  the  healthy  elements  in  the 
food  and  increased  the  red  corpuscles  of 
the  blood,  as  well  as  eliminated  the  poisons 
from  the  system. 


Business  is  business.  No  time  for  head¬ 
aches.  Constipation  causes  them.  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  them  by  cur¬ 
ing  the  cause.  Laxative  and  mild. 


GARTS 

OF  MANY  PATTERNS. 

SPRINKLERS 

ANI) 

WATER  TANKS, 
Park  and  Lawn 

SETTEES. 

12  different  and  hand¬ 
some  designs.  All  up 
to  date  and  best  of 
their  kind. 

HOBSON  &  CO.. 

Manufacturers, 
Office,  1  7  State  St., 
SKW  YORK. 


HORSE  POWERS*, 

THRASHERS  Woofl 

and  CI&ANERS 


One Atwo-horseThrashingOutflts.  Level  P||TTCQC 
Tread, Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  bill  I  LllO 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ElUSKFYSTONE  AGRIWORKS,  Pottstown.  Pa 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  Inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  VV.  WYNKOOP.  K.  R.  No.  4,  Krie.  Pa 


|  CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  “  Monarch** 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Kesults. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


TAKE  THE  NICKEL  PLATE  ROAD 
FOR  THE  ST.  LOUIS  FAIR. 

Lowest  Rates  and  many  unusual  privileges. 
Special  $15.00  rate  on  certain  dates.  Full 
information  on  application  to  local  Agents,  or 
'  It.  10.  Payne,  General  Agent,  291  Main  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  or  A.  \V.  Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A., 
38.”  Broadway,  New  York. 

$50  00  California  and  Return, 
Personally  Conducted 

Special  trains  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  without  change,  via  tiie  Chicago,  Union 
Pacific  and  North-Western  Line  leave  Chicago 
August  18th  and  August  25th.  Itinerary  in¬ 
cludes  stop-overs  at  Denver,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Salt  Lake  City.  Low  rates,  choice  of  routes 
returning.  Tickets  on  sale  daily  August  15th 
to  September  19th.  Two  fast  trains  daily  over 
the  only  double  track  railway  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  Missouri  River,  and  via  the  most 
direct  route  across  the  American  continent. 
The  Overland  Limited,  solid  through  train 
every  day  in  the  year.  I.ess  than  three  days 
en  route.  Low  rates  from  all  points.  Write 
for  itineraries  of  special  trains  and  full  in¬ 
formation  to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  22  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


New  York  State  Fair* 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  5-10,  1904. 

$65,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

Tue  agricultural  display  will  exceed  all  former  exhibitions  in  quality  and  variety. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  fair.  A  third  prize  has  been  added  in  the  Sheep 

and  Swino  Departments. 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock. 

New  coops  have  been  putin  and  more  prizes  than  last  year  are  offered. 

The  Implement  Display 

will  exceed  the  unusual  tine  exhibitor  last  year.  This  department  Is  receiving  more  attention  each 
year  from  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  Interest  the  ladles  as  new  classes  have  been  added  bringing  the  department  up  to  date. 

Farm  Produce. 

Thlsdlsplay  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  tne  fair. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

will  do  np  to  its  usual  high  standard  and  promises  to  be  larger  tnan  ever. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 


will  Interest  all  who  attend  the  fair.  The  frultdeslgnswlll  be  an  attractive  feature  In  Itself.  The 
Flower  display  will  equal  any  exhibit  ever  given  at  the  fair.  Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department 
close  August  8th;  In  all  other  departments  August  2i)tb  except  machinery,  which  closes  on  Sept.  5th- 

Send  For  Prize  List. 


ALBANY,  N. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 
Poultry  and  Buildings. 

What  kind  of  a  heater  would  Mr.  Mapes 
advise  In  a  brooder  house  13  x  50  feet,  or 
about  those  dimensions,  from  four  hatches  of 
the  incubator,  540  eggs?  We  have  burned 
two  brooders  and  very  near  burned  our  home; 
and  at  present  writing  have  13  chicks.  We 
shall  have  a  brooder  house  before  Fall.  Are 
there  any  of  (he  brands  of  paper  or  felt 
roofing  that  will  last  longer  than  metal 
or  shingle?  Would  the  jarring  and  rumbling 
of  heavy  freight  trains  affect  the  eggs  or 
incubator  200  feet  from  track  ?  w.  b.  t. 

Standing  Stone,  Pa. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  heaters  on 
the  market  suitable  for  use  with  a  hot- 
water  system  of  brooders.  Most  of  the 
large  poultry  supply  houses  have  them  for 
sale.  All  work  on  the  principle  of  a  hol¬ 
low  jacket  surrounding  the  firepot, 
through  which  the  water  circulates,  thus 
heating  the  maximum  amount  of  water 
with  a  given  amount  of  coal.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  buying  one  of  too 
small  capacity  for  the  work  desired.  Bel¬ 
ter  results  can  be  expected  with  a  large 
firepot  and  medium  amount  of  draft,  than 
with  small  firepot  run  to  its  utmost.  By 
all  means  use  a  good  automatic  heat  reg¬ 
ulator.  They  can  now  be  had  at  small 
cost,  with  a  thermostat  under  a  section  of 
the  brooder,  so  arranged  that  the  drafts  of 
the  heater  will  be  opened  and  closed  if 
the  heat  departs  from  a  desired  degree. 
My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  loss  with  chicks  in 
brooders  is  due  to  improper  temperature. 
Too  much  heat  is  as  surely  fatal  as  is  too 
little.  The  range  of  safety  is  not  very 
great,  and  is  easily  passed  on  account  of 
sudden  changes  of  weather  in  our  fickle 
climate.  1  have  had  mature  hens  pros¬ 
trated  by  the  dozen  with  the  sun’s  heat 
when  confined  in  small  houses.  1  he  heat 
did  not  probably  exceed  1 10  degrees  in  such 
cases,  but  the  hens  lost  all  power  of  loco¬ 
motion  and  soon  died.  With  young  chicks 
a  low  temperature  is  equally  disastrous. 
If  not  chilled  to  death  at  once  they  huddle 
and  sweat,  many  becoming  partially  or 
wholly  asphyxiated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap. 

Lamp  brooders  are  a  constant  source  of 
worry.  I  have  thus  far  been  fortunate 
about  fires  from  them,  but  would  sleep 
better  if  they  were  not  burning.  I  have 
known  men  whose  brooders  had  taken  fire 
who  became  so  nervous  they  simply  were 
compelled  to  do  away  with  lamp  brooders 
or  else  quit  the  business.  A  good  lamp 
needs  less  frequent  attention  in  order  to 
run  at  a  uniform  temperature  than  coal 
does,  but  with  a  good  automatic  regulator 
attached  to  the  dampers  coal  will  be  most 
satisfactory. 

With  both  the  felt  and  the  metal  roof¬ 
ing,  everything  depends  on  the  care.  With 
care  in  frequent  painting  they  will  be 
found  satisfactory.  Without  it  they  soon 
become  useless.  The  felt  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  low  cost,  which  is  generally  desir¬ 
able  in  poultry  quarters.  I  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  eggs  in  an  incubator  to  be  injured  by 
jarring  in  such  a  location,  but  cannot 
speak  from  experience. 

Concentrated  Skim-milk. 

I  am  at  present  feeding  your  anti-corn 
ration,  substituting  oil  meal  in  the  place  of 
malt  sprouts,  as  I  am  unable  to  obtain  these 
in  small  quantities.  The  mash  is  wetted 
with  skim-milk.  1  can  get  a  concentrated 
skim-milk  product  from  a  milk  sugar  factory 
said  to  contain  nearly  50  per  cent  protein, 
of  which  about  15  per  cent  is  clear  albumen 
and  nearly  20  per  cent  fat,  some  ash,  lime, 
etc.  Would  you  advise  substituting  this  for 
the  animal  meal?  a.  c.  p. 

l’attersonville,  N.  Y. 

How  about  the  cost?  This  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  experiment.  Where  these 
goods  can  be  obtained  cheap  enough  they 
Will  no  doubt  prove  exceedingly  valuable. 

1  would  advise  substituting  the  milk  pow¬ 
der  partially  at  first,  increasing  gradually 
and  watching  results;  I  have  experiment¬ 


ed  in  a  small  way  with  milk  powders,  but 
have  despaired  of  being  able  to  secure  the 
goods  cheap  enough  for  general  use  in 
place  of  meat  and  raw  milk. 

Vegetarian  Chicks. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  R.,  on  page  567,  speaks  for 
vegetarianism  in  the  poultry  yard.  While 
this  may  answer  with  fowls  on  the  range, 
particularly  where  the  climate  permits 
such  range  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  as 
in  California,  the  tendency  of  the  times  in 
Mew  York  and  vicinity  is  all  the  other 
way.  The  most  successful  producers  here 
of  Winter  eggs  depend  largely  on  a  diet 
of  animal  food  in  some  form.  A.  P.  Ar¬ 
nold,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  is  probably  one 
of  the  most  successful  raisers  of  broilers, 
and  he  depends  largely  on  meat  scraps. 
He  tells  me  that  he  uses  one-fifth  in  bulk 
of  meat  scraps,  and  for  finishing  off,  still 
more  meat.  As  part  of  his  mixture  is 
wheat  bran  he  must  use  nearly  25  per  cent 
of  meat  by  weight.  He  had  marketed 
3,000  broilers  by  July  i,  and  still  had 
1,000  on  hand.  He  claims  that  he  raises 
over  75  per  cent  of  chicks  hatched.  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  fed  the  banner  flock  in  the 
Cornell  tests,  also  used  about  25  per  cent 
by  weight  of  meat  in  his  ration,  excelling 
all  his  competitors  both  in  egg  yield  and 
health  of  flock.  In  face  of  such  testimony 
from  practical  farmers,  I  advise  readers  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  to  “go  slow”  in  trying  to 
eliminate  the  “bloodthirsty  tastes”  from 
their  chickens.  It  is  all  right  to  try  it  on 
tne  husband  and  children  when  plenty  of 
eggs,  butter,  cream,  etc.,  are  supplied  in 
place  of  meat,  but  do  not  expect  too 
much  in  the  case  of  the  chickens. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 


HOW  SOME  FARMERS  FARM. 

We  took  an  early  morning  drive  after 
cream,  and  at  one  of  the  first  places  we 
secured  any  the  farmer  was  milking  in 
the  barnyard.  Four  or  five  cows  have  to 
support  ( ?)  this  family,  and  they  bring 
in  from  the  cream  an  income  of  not  over 
70  cents  a  day.  Plenty  of  good  land  ach¬ 
ing  to  be  plowed,  but  that  means  work. 
Mo  ice  in  the  Cooley  creamer.  “I  just  got 
out,  but  am  going  to  get  some  to-day.” 

“Don’t  you  put  up  your  own  ice?” 

“No.  I  did,  but  the  ice  house  got  out 
cf  kilter,  and  so  I  let  it  go  and  get  my 
ice  from  one  of  the  neighbors.” 

There’s  a  good  pond  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  away,  and  this  is  an  example  of 
this  style  of  farming.  Just  across  the 
road  is  another  farm  that  turns  out  twice 
as  much  cream,  although  the  land  is  poor 
and  hard  to  work.  A  little  more  brains 
and  push  mixed  with  it  gives  its  owner  a 
better  income. 

A  little  farther  on  the  road  we  saw  an 
unusually  fine  piece  of  Timothy  that  ought 
to  be  an  example  for  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  farmer  is  a  little  slow,  but 
keeps  right  at  it,  and  this  sticking  right 
at  things  pays.  The  next  man  tries  to  do 
too  much  and  half  does  everything,  so  that 
he  does  not  get  many  paying  crops.  He 
has  more  corn  planted  than  he  had  manure 
or  fertilizer  for.  and  more  than  he  can 
properly  cultivate.  The  land  was  not  well 
fitted,  and  it  is  full  of  clods,  Quack  grass 
and  weeds,  and  never  will  turn  out  very 
profitable.  Our  next  friend  is  trying  to 
grow  fruit  and  do  dairy  work  at  the  same 
time.  His  apple  orchard  is  started  and 
his  young  peach  trees  are  smothered  in 
the  grass,  but  he  is  quite  a  hand  to  tell 
you  of  the  great  things  he  is  going  to  do. 
but  fails  to  perform.  The  next  man  lives 
near  a  lake,  but  he  does  not  put  up  ice, 
and  his  cream  was  sour,  though  the  milk 
was  only  12  hours  old.  He  keeps  it  in 
the  cellar,  and  the  chickens  live  in  the 
same  cellar,  which  did  not  make  the  cream 
very  inviting. 

It  is  July  20,  but  our  next  farm  has  not 
done  any  haying  yet,'  though  it  is  a  big 
farm,  owned  by  a  city  man,  and  the  hired 
help  apparently  run  things  to  suit  them¬ 
selves.  They  do  not  hurry  out  in  the 
morning,  as  they  were  getting  in  the  cows 
to  milk  on  a  hot  day  a  little  after  seven. 
Their  cream  they  keep  in  some  old  rather 
dirty  cans  down  in  a  well.  It  is  separator 
cream,  never  stirred,  ancl  smells  rather 
loud  when  you  take  off  the  cover.  The 
point  to  all  this  is  that  if  lazy,  shiftless 
farming  can  give  a  man  a  living  there  is 
a  splendid  chance  for  the  hustler  who 
uses  brain*  and  push  in  his  work. 

H.  G.  M. 


is  as  necessary  to 
the  healthy  growth 
of  grain  as  grain 
is  to  the  health  of 
man. 

Our  valuable  books  on 
“Fertilization,”  sent  free 
to  farmers  upon  request. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


L  EU  OKTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

8on  of  Foufausuiue  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  over  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Yount?  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

E37""  Correspondence  solicited. 

GKDNFY  FARM.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


SHOO=FLY 

Kills  every  fly  it  strikes;  keeps  off  the  rest;  half  cent’s 
worth  saves  8  quarts  in  ilk  and  much  flesh.  Absolutely 


the 

ANIMAL’S 

FRIEND. 


,  .  -  '  .  ••  —  •  — v;*  w  o  «  vz  grOW  pOOr  bnu 

dry.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute  (there  I»  no  Equal) 

Omtfi  nn  Oil  iWt  lni„..i  ...  .  _ _ J  n  ,  « 


10  to  GO  gallons  9  consecutive  years. 
8HOO-FI.Y  MFG.  CO.,  1005  Falrmoun 


Falrmount  Ave. ,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval, 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F  .  R.  CH  ACE, 
Sherman.  N.  Y. 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES. 


NEWTON’S  Heart,  Cough,  Dli- 
temper  and  lndlgeution  Cara. 

A  veteriiiury  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strung  recommend s  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co.. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


HARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

We  made  100  styles  and  sell  direct  to  consumer. 
Send  for  Catalog  F. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  6  Lake  St.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS 


DEATH  TO  LICE  tJ4-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I 


POULTRY 


OOOQOOOOO 


We 


keep  ev-i 

_  _  _  _ _ erything  in  the  J 

POULTRY  LINE  Fencing,  Feed, Incu- 
bators0  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— ^ 
it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you^ 
,our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  < 
asking— it's  worth  having.  < 

Excelsior  Wire  8c  Poultry  Supply  Co. ,< 

_  Dept.  H  G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  { 

C*:.<XXiC.*XXiOOOQOQQQQOOQOQQC  < 


Breeders’  Directory 

Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Ercildoun,  Chester  (  o..  Pa. 


CHESTER  WH ITE3 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.L. 
Bowersox.R.3;  Bradford.  Dk.  Co.O 


pURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES.— 

*  The  peer  of  any  In  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WII.I.  W.  FISHER,  R  2.  Watervliet.  M  eh 


IMPROVED 


FAROE  YORKSHIRES! 

all  ages,  from  imported  stock, 
atmodestprices.  W.H.  Fisher, 
Spahr  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SKTSSJS 

•tog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester.  Mich 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  USSSSA 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  In  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  In  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  Fi”st-class  Individuals  Id 
all  resnects.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  Ct. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

Largest  and  best  herd  of  registered  Holsteins  in 
this  country,  headed  by  the  two  Champion  Bulls  of 
the  world,  Aaggle  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count, 
No.  29612,  and  Mercedes  Julip’s  Pietertje  Paul. 
No.  29830.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  head  to  select  from, 
nothing  reserved,  full  guarantee  on  all  stock  sold. 
Write  for  just  what  you  want.  Will  mail  on  applica¬ 
tion  Circular  A,  Circular  B,  and  photographs  of  stock. 
Address,  HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D., 
CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK. 

FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulla 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELIJIURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

'Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM,  ltifton.  Ulster  Co.,N.  Y. 


pUREBRltO  llUhSThlN  BULL  CALVES, 

>  Chester  Whites,  all  ages:  best  of  breeding.  For  sale 
,t  reasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peterboro.N.Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
il  females.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  and  grades  all  ages  and  ssxss, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  and  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

IVTSTER  efc  SON 

Bridgevllle,  Delaware. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

#Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

K.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


A  handsome  thoroughbred  GUERNSEY  BULL, 
17  mouths  old  and  best  of  breeding.  Price,  8t>50. 
Claude  Moore,  Sycamore  Farm,  Tivoli,  N  Y.,  R  F.D. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Cockerels,  75c.  Pullets,  8>  1.25.  April  hatched. 
RUSHMORE  DEAN.  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


uff  Plymouth  Rocks— Choicest;  highest  honor* 
^  at  N.Y.,  Boston,  Pan-American  &  Rochester.  Eggs 
$S  oerl5.  Nutwood  Farms.  R.F.D.  No.  4 Syracuse.  N.Y' 


B 


EGGS 


BY  HUNDRED8  AND  SETTINGS, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.I.  Reds' 
Pekin  Duck.  Catalogue  tree. 
ARTHUR  MCCAIN  &  CO..  Delaware.  N.  J 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats- 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c- 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERG  E  Y,  Box  8,Tellord,Pa- 


FOR  SALE. 

CHOICE  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPPIES. 

MALES.  »4  each;  ONE  FEMALE,  82.50. 
A.  W.  GRAHAM,  Portageville.  N.  Y. 


C  COTCH  COLLIE  MALE  PUPS,  Sable  color.  Prices 
right.  Also,  a  few  extra  good  purebred  Shrop¬ 
shire  Ram  Lambs,$8  up.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack.Pa. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificent  ly 

pred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT.  Bristol,  Wls  .  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


“FUMA” 


kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 

The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.’’  8o  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“t!?’"’  “Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ”£7“,"! 

EDWARD  K.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Ye 
A 


BROOKSIDE-MOYERDALE  HERDS. 

Hitve  just  purchased  the  entire  MOYERDALK  HERD  of  JIOLSTEJN  CATTLE.  This  herd 
contains  some  of  the  finest  stock  ever  shown  iu  New  York  State.  If  you  want  the  very  best,  you  can 
make  no  mistake  in  a  selec  ion  from  this  great  combination  h^erd.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 

STEVENS  BROS.,  Tj  /V.COJNT A.,  N.  Y . 


LAFAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 

Lafayette,  Indiana.  Largest  Importers  in  America  of 

OLDENBURG,  GERMAN  COCAH,  PERCHERON-NORMAN 
AND  BELGIAN  STALLIONS 

Our  latest  importation  of  190-1  consisting  of  136  head  of  high-class  German 
Coach,  Percherou  and  Belgian  Stallions  arrived  at  Lafayette  April  15th, 
making  three  Importations  t  his  year.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  Lafayette 
Stock  Farm  have  we  been  able  to  offer  so  great  a  lot  of  high-class  stallions, 
three  to  tlve  years  of  age.  We  select  every  horse  ourselves,  and  buy  nothing  but  good,  sound,  serviceable 
horses  that  will  do  our  customers  good  and  on  which  we  will  put  a  gilt-edge  guarantee.  We  give  long  time  to 
responsible  buyers,  and  our  prices  are  as  low  as  any  responsible  firm  can  sell  them.  Correspondence  Invited. 
J.  CROUCH  c fc  SON,  PROPS.,  LAPiLYIlTTH.  IND. 
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MANCHESTER’S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Testing  for  Butter  Fat. 

Can  you  give  me  the  right  test  if  I  send 
you  what  milk  I  churn  and  what  butter  I 
get  from  the  churn?  I  churn  25  pounds  of 
milk  and  obtained  1  >4  pound  butter  from 
(hat  milk  the  first  of  June.  What  should  it 
test?  c.  c. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

If  25  pounds  of  milk  churn  1J4  pound 
of  butter,  then  100  pounds  of  milk  would 
give  five  pounds  of  butter,  but  as  butter 
is  only  about  85  per  cent  pure  fat,  the 
other  15  per  cent  being  water,  salt,  etc., 
we  multiply  the  five  by  85  to  get  the  per 
cent  of  fat  in  the  milk,  and  that  gives 
us  4.25  as  the  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk. 
This  is  not  strictly  accurate,  but  near 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Cows  With  Abnormal  Appetite. 

We  have  two  cows  which  we  noticed  chew¬ 
ing  very  hard.  Upon  opening  their  mouths 
we  found  quite  large  pieces  of  bones  they  were 
chewing.  We  have  taken  several  pieces  of 
bone  and  wood  from  their  mouths.  They 
seen  to  be  doing  well;  are  in  good  order;  eat 
well,  and  seem  to  be  all  right  otherwise. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  cause  of  this? 
Is  it  something  they  lack  in  their  food? 

West  Berne,  N.  Y.  w.  v.  c. 

Sometimes  a  lack  of  salt  will  cause  cows 
to  chew  bones,  leather  and  similar  sub¬ 
stances,  but  usually  it  indicates  a  lack  of 
sufficient  mineral  matter  in  the  food.  Cows 
that  are  largely  fed  upon  silage  made 
from  unripe  corn  will  act  in  this  manner. 
If  the  cows  are  fed  grain  of  which  bran 
forms  a  good  proportion  they  will  get 
sufficient  mineral  matter.  Try  giving  them 
a  spoonful  of  bone  dust  daily  in  the  grain 
food  for  a  few  days,  or  a  little  blood 
meal.  Unless  you  stop  the  cause  of  this 
trouble  before  they  acquire  this  habit  they 
are  apt  to  make  a  nuisance  of  themselves 
by  chewing  on  every  foreign  substance 
that  they  can  get  within  reach  of  their 
mouths,  and  are  as  bad  as  the  proverbial 
goat.  _  h.  c.  M. 

AN  ERROR  IN  THE  KEEPING  OF  EWES 

In  a  previous  article  I  gave  my  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  flock  of  ewes  and  their 
lambs,  and  the  losing  results  from  an 
error  in  management.  It  is  my  prefer¬ 
ence  to  handle  only  lambs,  feeding  them 
for  market  during  the  late  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  Lambs  will  not  readily  take  corn 
out  of  the  fodder;  will  not  husk  it.  Ewes 
will,  and  besides  fattening  lambs  could 
not  be  fed  regularly  as  regards  quantity 
when  fed  shock  corn.  Hence  to  utilize 
a  lot  of  poor  shock  corn  ewes  were  put  in 
the  lot  and  fed  liberally  with  it,  also 
what  Alfalfa  tliev  wanted.  The  expecta¬ 
tion  was  that  the  Alfalfa  would  cause  the 
milk  secretions  to  be  all  right;  in  fact, 
balance  the  ration.  Besides  this  I  expect¬ 
ed  the  ewes  to  have  the  run  of  a  rye 
field  during  the  Winter  and  help  balance 
the  ration,  but  the  Winter  was  against 
this,  and  they  could  get  no  good  of  the 
rye  till  after  the  lambs  began  to  come. 
Failing  in  this  the  ewes  did  not  start  their 
lambs  quickly.  The  year  before  I  bought 
in  early  March  50  very  thin  ewes  that 
were  fed  liberally  on  grain  till  they 
brought  their  lambs  the  last  of  April. 
These  had  rye  in  abundance  most  of  the 
time.  Their  lambs  were  small,  but  I  did 
not  expect  much  else,  as  they  were  from 
a  Merino  ram  probably  of  inferior  quality. 
Had  they  been  from  a  Down  ram,  and 
small,  I  would  doubtless  have  had  my  at¬ 
tention  directed  to  the  mistaken  method 
of  caring  for  the  ewes. 

As  it  was,  1  did  not,  and  committed  the 
same  mistake  last  Winter,  and  am  now 
doing  the  best  I  can  to  recover  from  the 
consequences.  A  recent  article  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  along  this  line  clinched  the  argu¬ 
ment  against  me.  However,  as  it  is,  I 
shall  come  out  better  than  most  men  who 
grow  lambs  in  the  corn  belt,  for  here  we 
do  not  grow  roots,  and  not  as  a  rule  oats, 
hence  corn  as  a  grain  ration  is  mainly  de¬ 
pended  on.  It  is  not  entirely  pleasant  to 
write  of  a  mistake,  but  if  in  so  doing 
others  are  kept  off  the  breakers,  my  error 
will  be  to  their  gain.  As  it  now  stands 
with  this  flock  of  sheep  almost  all  the 
ewes  will  be  ready  for  market  when  the 


lambs  are  weaned,  while  some  of  the  lambs 
will  have  to  be  kept  longer  to  get  more 
size  and  fat.  The  greater  part  of  these 
latter  are  doubtless  twins. 

ROSS  Co.,  Ohio.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


THE  COW  FOR  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

I  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Cook’s  ideas  in 
regard  to  the  cow  for  New  York  or  most 
of  the  Eastern  States.  We  want  milkers, 
and  good  ones.  Circumstances  may  make 
it  best  for  some  to  try  beef.  If  so,  take  a 
beef  breed,  but  do  not  try  to  get  two  cows 
in  one,  for  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  done.  c.  k.  record. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Give  Us  Straight  Goods. 

There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  talk 
lately  in  our  agricultural  papers  and  in  the 
farming  community  about  the  dual-pur¬ 
pose  cow.  One  of  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  we  have  to  contend  with  in  making 
successful  milk  producers  of  many  of 
those  engaged  in  dairy  husbandry  is  the 
sad  fact  that  there  are  too  many  dual- 
purpose  farmers.  They  have  neither  the 
beef  cow  as  a  milk  producer,  or  the  milk 
producer  as  a  beef  animal.  The  true  dairy 
lype  is  not,  in  all  my  experience,  homo¬ 
geneous  with  the  Hereford,  Short-horn  or 
Angus  breeds.  The  beef  animal  is  in  a 
class  by  itself,  and  is  ready  for  the  block 
two  or  three  years  before  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducer  is  at  her  best.  I  fear  that  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  much  of  the  discon¬ 
tent  among  us  for  this  low  per  cent  of 
profit  in  dairying  can  be  charged  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  cow’s  profitable 
milk-producing  period  she  can  be  made 
into  beef.  But  the  farmer  who  cares  to 
draw  on  his  financial  resources  to  pur¬ 
chase  fat-producing  foods  to  empty  into 
an  animal  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  working  her  natural  machinery  for  milk 
secretion  has  got  an  uphill  job  on  his 
hands,  and  when  the  books  are  balanced 
the  true  dairyman  who  cares  to  improve 
his  herd  for  milk  production  with  a  sire 
of  the  Ayrshire  or  Holstein  type  or  for  a 
less  show  of  amount,  but  greater  per  cent 
of  fat,  with  a  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  will  be 
able  to  show  this  dual  purpose  man  that 
lie  has  not  more  than  two  per  cent  of  but¬ 
ter  fat  in  his  argument.  You  will  never 
make  a  good  dog  at  the  hunt  out  of  the 
combination  of  the  bulldog  and  the  hound; 
no  amount  of  breeding  will  ever  make  a 
Dan  Patch  out  of  a  Clydesdale.  They  are 
too  far  apart.  Good  breeders  have  been 
working  at  this  problem  for  centuries,  get¬ 
ting  the  classes  further  apart,  that  each 
in  its  turn  may  fit  in  the  niche  where  it 
can  do  its  share  of  the  work.  The  ma¬ 
chine  which  sells  the  best  to-day  is  the 
one  with  the  most  modern  improvements 
and  up-to-date  requirements  of  the  times. 
A  machine  that,  by  nature  (nature  does 
not  change  much)  will  assimilate  and 
make  into  milk  the  greatest  amount,  for 
food  consumed,  is  a  better  article  to  have 
on  the  farm  than  any  dual-purpose  cow.  I : 
would  seem,  at  present,  that  the  great 
milk-producing  belt  across  the  Empire 
State,  from  St.  Lawrence  to  Broome 
County,  is  putting  more  dairy  goods  oi 
the  market  than  it  requires.  At  least  tin 
New  York  Milk  Exchange  thinks  so  wliei 
the  producers  in  the  32-cent  zone  arc 
asked  to  deliver  40  quarts  of  milk  at  their 
respective  stations,  and  receive  for  the 
same  the  hignly  remunerative  sum  of  54 
cents  per  can.  This  price  doesn’t  add 
very  much  to  the  poetry  of  a  farmer’s 
life;  it  gives  a  cloudy  appearance  to  the 
situation,  and  the  promised  calico  gowi 
to  the  good  wife  littles  down  to  an  apron. 
When  the  dual-purpose  farmer  will  learn 
to  keep  better  sires,  letting  the  butcher 
have  his  steer-shaped  cows,  and  raise 
calves  only  from  cows  with  dairy  form, 
and  known  milk-producing  qualities,  he 
will  be  ready,  shortly,  to  sell  as  second 
class  goods  his  dual-purpose  ideas. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  e.  head. 

Cow  With  Leaky  That.— Some  months 
ago  a  reader  asked  a  remedy  for  a  cow  that 
had  leaky  teats.  The  best  cows  are  fre¬ 
quently  subject  to  this  trouble  when  first 
fresh,  and  in  many  cases  it:  becomes  chronic 
in  a  way.  Let  the  milker  after  drawing  the 
full  flow  rub  the  end  of  the  teats  with  a  little 
alum ;  never  use  plugs  of  any  kind,  as  they 
only  aggravate  the  case.  j.  n.  s. 


A  Sheep  Note. — On  page  331  is  complaint 
of  young  lambs  being  bitten  and  mutilated.  Ii 
reminds  me  of  a  story  told  in  my  early  years 
and  also  of  the  early  introduction  of  Merint 
sheep  into  Connecticut,  probably  about  181; 
to  1825,  by  General  Humphrey  of  Derby, 
who  married  a  Spanish  lady  from  some  south 
ern  section  of  Spanish  territory.  lie  held 
the  rams  at  $1,000  each,  and  the  ewes  al 
$500.  A  brotber-in-law  of  my  stepraothei 
named  Levi  Candee,  of  Oxford,  Conn.,  bought] 
one  pair  and  had  a  nice  ewe  lamb  from  same, 
which  he  vamed  at  $500,  and  as  the  motheij 
and  lamb  lay  in  a  very  warm  place  he  thought' 
to  let  them  remain  there  while  he  went  home' 
to  return  again  in  a  short  time.  What  was 
his  surprise  to  find  a  skunk  had  killed  the 
Iamb  and  was  eating  out  the  brains !  I  have 
heard  It  said  that  the  first  Merino  sheep  in  i 
troduced  into  the  New  England  States  was 
by  this  same  General  Humphrey,  but  I  can¬ 
not  state  It  is  the  fact,  as  the  story  was  only 
from  hearsay.  n.  e.  plumb. 

Connecticut. 


The  Separator  News 

Did  you  think  all  separators  were 
alike— that  any  kind  was  good  enough 
1  — that  makers  of  bucket  bowl  separa¬ 
tors  would  tell  you  their  machines  are 
poor?  Some  dairymen  have  thought 
so— have  dropped  a  bunch  of  money 
that  way.  But  you’ll  not  if  you  in¬ 
vestigate— read  The  Separator  News— 
learn  that 

Separators  are  Vastly  Different 

A  cow’s  leg  and  tail  may  look  alike, 
but  they’re  very  different.  One  is  good 
for  support— the  other  to  swipe  your 
f  ace  in  fly  time. 

SEPARATORS  are  just 
as  different.  The 
Separator  Newstells 
how,  tells  it  plainly, 
tells  why  Tubulars 
are  best,  appeals  to 
1  your  judgment.  Tu- 
I  bulars  recover  more 
butter  fat —  skim 
twice  as  clean  by 
official  tests.  It’s  the. 
only  simple  bowlt 
separator.  The  Sep¬ 
arator  News  tells 
about  separators— is  issued  periodical¬ 
ly— subscription  free.  Write  for  it 
and  catalog  No.  C-153. 


Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  YOUK  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 
Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  lin* 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Fkkk. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC.  C0„ 
Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


DON’T  LAY  OFF 

a  horse  merely  because  he  has  a  sore  back,  neck  or 
shoulder.  Treat  him  according  to  directions  with 


BICKMORE’S 


GALL 
CURE. 

Guaranteed  to 
cure  all  Ilur- 
ni'M,  dollar  >r 
Saddle  Gulin 
while  you  work 
the  horse  or 
money  refund¬ 
ed.  Equally 
,-n  good  for 
3  Scratches, 
s  Grease  Heel, 

_ _ “  Cuts,  Speed 

<§E  %ire  And  WorkThe  Horse- 

Cracked  or  Torn  Tents  on  cows.  Send  10  cents 
for  a  sample  and  satisfy  yourself.  All  dealers  sell  it. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box519,  Old  Town,  Me. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  s. 

The  best  Summer  investment 
any  dairy  farmer  ever  made  is  a 

BE  LAVAL 

Cream  Separator. 

Its  use  means  profit  and 
satisfaction  combined. 


Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  local 
agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
Chicago. 


74  Cortlandt  St. 
New  York. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  FROM  $30  TO  $50 

if  Our  Latest  Pattern 
Pitless  Scale. 

No  Pit  to  Dig. 
8  Inchos  Over 
AM.  Steel 
Frame. 

Write  for  free 
Cati  logne. 


BY  BUYING  OUR 

PaK“KNODIG”re"d. 


NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  CO 
Dept.  Z.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


/ 


DRAIN  TILE 


lme  i 
Addi 

TheH.  B.  Gamp  Go., 

804  Bessemer  Building,  -  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Will  not  clog-  Lasts  forever.  Saves  In  labor,  time  and 
money.  Carload  lots  only .  Write  for  prices.  Address 


,  AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

Jr'fwf  sis 

\  mere.  Lath  and  Shingle  Mills,  Cord  Wood  and 
n”~  Saws,_Rlp  Saws,  Engines.  Free  cata¬ 
logue  if  you  ask  for  it. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERV  CO., 
010  Engineering  Bldg.. 
New  York  City. 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 

by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  ForestvMe,  Conn. 


spavins 

^  f  .  nr-bs 


FLEMING’S  la  the 

t  ana  ■are  •p*vin  oare. 
oared 


aired  Drone  wonderful  4&-mlnate  method? 

45-minute 
treatment 


Guaranteed  always  r _ 

Book  about  Spavin,  Ourb, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  etc. Write. 

FLESINH  BROS.,  Chemists. 
322  Colon  Stock  Id*. Chicago, I 


.75  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

AT  $43.75  VfZ'R. 

eat  grade  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
made,  the  strongest,  simplest, 
lightest  running,  closest  skim¬ 
mer.  MOST  ECONOMICAL  and 
most  thorough  hand  cream 
•eparator  made.  For  large 
illustrations  and  complete  de¬ 
scriptions,  for  our  special 

30  DAYS’  FREE 
TRIAL  PROPOSITION 

and  the  most  astonishing  offer 
ever  made  on  any  CREAM 
SEPARATOR,  WRITE  TOR 
SPECIAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR 
CATALOGUE.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., 

Chicago,  III. 


THE 

IMPROVED 


H 


J rt 


374 


U.S.SEPARATORS 

HAVE  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 

AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

by  getting  more  cream— 

Hold  World’s  Record 

for  clean  skimming 

SAVE  MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  free  for  the  asking 

We  have  transfer  houses  at  many  different  points  thus 
insuring  prompt  delivery  to  any  section 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


6oo 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


August  6,  1004. 


HUMOROUS 


S;tid  a  muscular  Moslem  of  Muscat 
To  his  cat,  “Cat,  you  can’t  catch  a  musk 
rat, 

And  when  it  is  plain 

That  a  cat  can't  obtain 
A  muskrat  at  Muscat,  cat  must  scat.” 

—Life. 

“Do  you  think  that  the  governor’s  re¬ 
marks  were  spontaneous,  grandma?” 
“Worse.  They  were  positively  scan- 
d’lous.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“Br’ek  Williams,  don’t  you  think  you 
pass  de  hat  roun’  too  frequent?”  Tain't 
my  hat,  suh  ; — dat’s  why  I  risk  it  wid  de 
congregation  !” — Atlanta  Constitution. 

He:  “I  suppose  Miss  Elderleigh  is 
what  you  would  call  a  girl  of  uncertain 
years,  is  she  not?”  She:  “No,  indeed. 
She  has  been  the  same  age  for  at  least 
10  years.” — Chicago  News. 

Patent  Medicine  Proprietor:  “Did 
that  chap  we  sent  the  gross  of  medicine 
to  send  us  a  testimonial?”  Secretary: 
“Well,  no — but  we  got  cards  of  thanks 
from  several  of  his  heirs!” — Puck. 

Silas:  “What  is  old  Rube  so  hot 
about?”  Cyrus:  “Why,  an  artist  asked 
if  he  could  paint  his  cows.”  Silas:  “That 
didn’t  hurt  tlie  cows,  did  it  ?”  Cyrus : 
“Yes,  by  heck!  He  painted  a  sarsaparilla 
sign  on  each  one.” — Philadelphia  Record. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  you  didn’t  give 
that  horse  thief  a  trial  by  jury?”  “We 
didn’t  dare,”  answered  Broncho  Bob.  “If 
anything  as  unusual  as  a  trial  took  place, 
the  whole  town  ’ud  turn  out  to  see  it, 
and  some  one  would  be  sure  to  sneak  in 
and  steal  some  more  horses.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.  ’  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AI  WHOLESALB  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Per  Houses,  Baras,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  yon.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  240  Plymouth  St.,  P.rook'vr.  N.  Y 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

25  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder. 
Beauti  f u I  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  !>.,  care  of 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  P.O.Box  289,31-33  Vcsey  St.,N.  Y 


THRESHERS 


FOR  BUSINESS 

FARMERS. 


Both  Undershot  and  Overshot  Separators  from 
one  to  ten  horsepower.  Our  Catalog  may 
save  you  money.  Wrte  for  It  to-day. 


ALSO  A  FULL  LINK  OF 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
ENGINES:  Tread  and  Lever  Powers,. 

•all  machines  fully  guaranteed. 

OKANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
Orangeville,  Pa. 


SEPARATORS  AND 

fbr  1,  2  and  3  horses  ;  level  or  even  tread. 
Sweep  Powers,  2  to  8  horse; 


and  Power  Corn  Shellers,  _  ,  ..  , 

and  Wood  Rollers;  Engines,  3  to  *25  H.  P.,  mounted  or  stationary 

THE  MESSINGER  MFG.  CO.,  Tatamy, 


Southwick 

Two  Horse  Full  Circle 

BALING  PRESSES 

make  the  solid  compact  bales 

that  fill  cars  and  save  freight.  .  .  , 

Its  feed 
opening  is 
almost  double 
the  size  of  others. 
Low  bridge — 7  indies 
high— for  horses  to  step 
over.  Strong, safe,  light. 
Adapted  to  bank  barns.  40 
Sizes  and  Styles,  Horse  and  Steam 
Power,  Wood  or  Steel  Construction. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO., 

157  Main  St,,  Sandwich,  III. 


Capacity 
Guaranteed 
12  to  18 
tons  a 
day, 


Jm um  «*  >  CHATHAM 


Fanning  Mill 

than  with  any  other,  and  more  than  you  expect. 

We  furnish  FREE  with  every  Chatham 

17  Screens  and  Riddles 


for  every  purpose  and  combination 
of  purposes  for  which  the  farmer  or 
seedsman,  ranchman  or  planter  can 
possibly  need  them.  Thus  you 
secure  in  one  machine  a  Separator, 
Grader,  Timothy  Seed  Saver  and 
Fanning  Mill,  for  taking  out  weed 
seeds,  mustard  and  cockle  from 


SOLD  ON  TIME 

With  or  Without  the  Bagging  Attachment. 

seed  wheat  and  all  seed  grain,  cleaning  and  grading  any  kind  of  grain  sown,  including 
wheat,  rye,  timothy,  clover,  millet,  oats,  barley,  flax,  peas,  beans,  corn,  alfalfa,  broom 
corn,  grass  seed,  tobacco  seed,  chufas,  pecans,  rice,  cow  peas,  velvet  beans,  peanuts, 
Kaffir  corn,  cotton,  etc.,  etc.  This  Insures  Highest  Market  Price  for  crop  sold,  most 
productive  and  cleanest  yield  of  crop  sown. 

Special  Screens  for  Grading  Corn  and  Special  Screens  for  Taking 

Dii.Lli/i.n  fill*  nl  ni.uar  We  Make  Our  Own  Screen,  for  all  sizes  and  kinds  of  grain. 

DUCKnOrn  UUl  OI  llIvYBli  There  is  no  sense  or  reason  in  trying  to  do  without  a  Chatham, 

for  it  is  sold  to  you  on  time,  and  more  than  pays  for  itself  before  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  it. 
On  Exhibition  at  40  Exchange  Ave.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
and  lilock  10,  Palace  of  Agriculture,  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

Every  Chatham  Carries  Our  Five  Years  Guarantee 

and  will  be  whipped  to  yon  from  the  following  distributing  points,  whichever  is  nearest  yon:  Peoria, 
Ill.;  Freeport,  Ill. ;  lies  Moines.  Iowa;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Pittsburg.  Pa. ;  Minneapolis. 
Minn.;  Kansas  City.  Mo.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Pendleton,  Ore.,  and  Dayton.  0.,  a*  well  as  from  either  of  our 
factories— Detroit,  Mich.,  or  Chatham,  Ont.  “How  to  Make  Dollars  Out  of  H  Ind”  is  a  truthful  book 
of  facts  and  instructive  information  that  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  intensive  farming.  Jt  tells 
how  others  pick  up  hundreds  of  dollars  on  their  places  more  by  forethought  and  care  than  by  work, 
and  gives  names  and  letters  of  parties  who  have  found  a  little  breeze  to  be  a  good  money-maker.  It 
further  tells  how  you  can  secure  a  Chatham  Fanning  Mill,  use  it  to  your  profit  and  pay  for  it  later  on. 
Write  for  this  book  today,  without  fail.  It  will  come  back  by  return  mail.  Address  all  letters 

The  Manson  Campbell  Co.  Ltd.IMfrs.  Chatham  Fanning  Mills,  Incubators,  Brooders) 

258  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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N9  1  OATS  AND  CHATTING 

N9  2  BARLEY  AND  FALL  WHEAT 

N?  3  PEAS  BEANS  AND  OATS 

N?A  RED  CLOVER  SLED 

N?  5  TIMOTHY  SEED  SCREEN 

N9  &  PEASAND  BEAN  SCREEN 

FALL  WHEAT  FOR  SEED 

N?S  CHESS  ANDOATS  FROM  WHEAT 

N99  WHEAT  FOR  MARKET  AND  OATS 

N910  SPRING  WHEAT  RIDDLE 

N9II  OATS  FROM  WHEAT 

N9  12  COCKLE  AND  WILD  PEAS  FROM  WHEAT 

N 9  11  COCKLE  FROM  WHEAT 

NP14  TIMOTHY  SEED  FROM  WHEAT 

N9I-5  FALL  WHEAT  RIDDLE. 

N9  16  CHESS  BOARD  USED  UNDER  RIDDLE 

N924  ALSIKE  CLOVER  SCREEN 

Going  to  Bale  Hay? 

Spencer’s  Alligator  IIox  Hay  and  Straw 
Press  is  guaranteed  to  have  a  capacity  of  3 
tons  in  10  hours  greater  than  any  other  press, 
using  same  help.  Is  not  this  Press  cheaper 
at  its  price  than  another  kind  as  a  gift? 
Catalog  free.  In  writing  name  this  paper. 

J.  A.  SPENCER 

Dwight,  •  Illinois. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAYANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  1  7  HAVANA.  ILL 


Superior  to  all 
other  drills. 
Even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  lumpy, 
damp  or  dry 
fertilizers.  In¬ 
creases  crop 
protils.  High 
wheels,  broad 
tires,  low  steel 
frame.  Fully 
warranted. 
Write  for  free 
catalogue. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  801  Queen  Street,  York,  Pa. 


ONE 


15-LB.  PAIL. 
MADE  ME 


Paris,  Illinois. 


/ 


Bf 
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International  Stock  Food  Co., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen  : — One  pail  of  your  “International  Stock  Food”  made  me 
$200.  I  had  a  bunch  of  pigs  that  my  neighbors  advised  me  to  drive  into 
the  creek  to  get  rid  of  them  but  I  bought  one  25 -lb.  pail  of  “International 
Stock  Food”  and  in  one  hundred  days  I  sold  the  bunch  for  $200  cash.  I 
am  so  well  pleased  with  "International  Stock  Food”  that  I  am  never  with¬ 
out  it.  Yours  truly,  CHAS.  DUNN. 


Beware  of  Inferior  Imitations  and  Substitutes.  Write  Os  About  "International  Stock  Food.” 
Have  Thousands  of  Testimonials  and  Will  Pay  You  $1000  Cash  If  They  Are  Not  Genuine. 


We 


“INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT^gJ  Won  tho  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  as  a  High-Class  Medicinal  Preparation,  made  from 


over  one  million  farmers  who  have  used  it  for  fifteen  years.  It  is  absolutely  harmless  oven  if  taken  into  the  human  system.  Beware  of  tho  many  cheap  and  inferior 
imitations  and  substitutes.  No  chemist  can  separate  and  name  all  of  the  ingredients  we  use.  Any  company  or  chemist  claiming  to  do  so  is  a  Self-Confessed  Ignoramus  or 
a  Paid  Falsifier.  Insist  on  having  the  genuine  “International  Stoek  Fond.”—  Oir  It  is  sold  by  100,(100  Dealers  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  to  Refund  Yonr  Money  if  It  ever 
fails  to  give  you  satisfactory,  paying  results  and  its  use  only  costs  you  3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.-^jgJ; 


&  $300000  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH  IF  BOOKOIS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

Tho  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  9ST  Printed  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  it. 
Size  of  Book  is  6^  by  9*6  inches.  It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  these  Engravings,  which  are  the  finest 
engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry  that  you  liavo  ever  seen.  These  183  Engravings  are  all  made  from 
actual  photographs  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the 
Different  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Coats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals. 
*3“  It  contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  describes 
all  common  diseases  and  tells  you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustrations  are  large  and  absolutely  reliable. 
All  Correspondence  will  be  promptly  answered  ai  we  have  an  office  force  of  235  people  including  121  typewriters. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  BOOK  TOJTCffi  FREE  POSTAGE^REPAID 

If  You  Will  Write  F»  At  Once,  tetter  or  Postal  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  QUESTIONS: 

1st.— NAME  THIS  PAPER.  2nd.— HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU ? 

“DSfoW . INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO..  K!ETsuas 


Largest  Stoek  Food  Factory  In  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  in  $2,  000,000.00. 

This  Engraving  Shows  OnrNew 
Minneapolis  Factory. 

It  Contains  18  Acres  of  Floor  Space. 
Also  Large  Factory  at  Toronto,  Canada. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 

DAN  PATCH  l:56!4  — FREE 

FASTEST  HARNESS  HORSE  IN  THE  WORLD 

I)an  Eats  “International  Stock  Food”  Every  Day  and 

HOLDS  FOLLOWING  WORLD  RECORDS: 

Mile  Record,  •  1:56^  Mile  Record  on  Half-Mile  Track,  2:03^  Mile  Record  to  High  Wheel  Sulky,  2:04$f 
Half-Mile  Record,  0:o6  Mile  Record  to  Wagon,  •  -  1:57J4  Two-Mile  Record,  .  -  •  •4:17 

HIS  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  FREE 

Printed  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors--Size  21  by  28  inches 

We  own  the  World-Famous,  Champion  Pacing:  Stallion,  Dan  Patch,  and  have  Fine 
Lithographs  of  him.  They  give  complete  record  of  all  his  Races  and  Fast 
Miles  and  are  Free  of  Advertising.  The  large  Colored  Lithograph 
will  show  Dan  hitched  as  you  see  him  in  this  engraving. 

IT  WILL  ALSO  BE  MAILED  FREE-Postage  Prepaid 

.  ...  «“IF  YOU  ANSWER  THE  “TWO  QUESTIONS”  AND  SEND  FOR  BOOK  DESCRIBED  ABOVE."®* 

$250  CASH  PRIZE  FOR  YOU.  CAN  YOU  GUESS  DAN’S  BEST  TIME  FOR  1904?  Particulars  Mailed  Free  With  Picture 


Vol.  LXII1.  No.  2846. 


NEW  YORK,  AUGUST  13,  1904. 


$1  PER  YEAR. 


SHEEPING  THE  ORCHARDS . 

Some  of  Its  Advantages. 

DRAINING  OUT  FERTILITY.— In  apple  growing, 
as  in  other  crops,  no  one  should  expect  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  neither  expect  to  get  two  crops  for  the 
price  of  one,  either  in  labor  or  soil  exhaustion.  A  crop 
of  apples  takes  from  the  soil  a  specific  amount  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  just  as  surely  as  a  crop 
of  grass,  grain  or  vegetables,  and  in  time  the  available 
supply  will  be  exhausted,  unless  in  some  way  a  supply 
be  returned  to  the  soil.  It  is  true  that  needed  nitrogen 
can  be  obtained  by  growing  some  of  the  nitrogen-gath¬ 
ering  cover  crops,  but  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are 
just  as  necessary  and  can  be  in  no  way  given  to  the 
soil  except  by  a  direct  application  of  some  manure 
rich  in  them,  or  the  feeding  upon  the  soil  of  some  form 
of  food  to  animals  that  shall  contain  these  in  the  result¬ 
ing  voidings.  Some 
soils  may  be  so  abund¬ 
antly  supplied  by  na¬ 
ture  with  these  ele¬ 
ments  as  to  stand  long 
cropping,  but  sooner 
or  later  all  must  fail, 
and  to  this  there  can 
be  no  exception.  1  f 
the  orchard  be  under 
constant  cultivation, 
this,  with  the  action 
of  the  elements,  has  a 
tendency  to  break  up 
the  combinations  in 
which  these  elements 
are  locked  up  and  ren¬ 
der  them  available  to 
the  use  of  the  trees, 
but  this  in  no  way  adds 
anything  to  the  store; 
in  fact,  it  hastens  the 
time  when  the  supply 
available  shall  be  in¬ 
adequate,  both  by  ena¬ 
bling  the  trees  to  use 
it  more  rapidly,  and 
by  allowing  much  to 
be  dissolved  and 
washed  away  in  the 
rainfall.  Combining 
tillage  with  the 
growth  of  annual  cover 
crops  can  in  no  way 
add  anything  but  ni¬ 
trogen  and  humus  or 
vegetable  matter.  I  f 

the  mulch  plan  be  followed,  and  all  the  grass  grown  be 
piled  about  the  trees  to  rot,  nothing  is  added  but  humus 
and  nitrogen,  both  taken  from  the  soil,  and  as  the 
grasses  that  will  grow  in  shade  are  very  few  of  them 
nitrogen-gatherers,  very  little  will  be  added  except 
humus.  There  may  be  favored  spots  here  and  there 
where  nature  made  the  soil  so  rich  in  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  as  to  grow  fine  trees  and  for  many  years 
large  crops  of  apples,  but  unfortunately  those  spots  arc 
very  few.  The  great  bulk  of  the  modern  orchards  were 
planted  on  “old  land,”  cropped  for  generations  before 
the  trees  were  set,  and  continued  to  be  cropped  until  in 
bearing,  with  everything  taken  off  and  nothing  returned, 
and  very  much  of  the  failure  of  production  to-day  and 
the  poor  quality  of  fruit  and  susceptibility  to  disease 
are  due  to  lack  of  sufficient  available  plant  food,  partic¬ 
ularly  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  There  is  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  orchards  constantly  cultivated  or  cultivated 
in  connection  with  the  Autumn  growth  of  a  cover  crop 
will  produce  larger  fruit  and  perhaps  more  fruit  than 
those  in  mulch  or  pastured  with  sheep,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  fruit  will  be  coarse-grained,  of  poorer 


quality,  not  as  well  colored,  nor  will  it  keep  as  well,  and 
buyers  now  recognize  these  as  facts  and  prefer  those 
apples  grown  by  the  latter  methods.  Each  method  of 
treatment  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  I 
will  confine  myself  to  a  consideration  of  the  system  of 

SHEEPING  THE  ORCHARD,  or  pasturing  with 
sheep^  To  grow  apples  profitably  certain  conditions  are 
essential  and  must  be  maintained.  1.  The  orchard  must 
be  fed.  2.  The  grass  and  weeds  must  be  kept  down,  at 
least  so  as  not  to  rob  the  trees  of  needed  moisture. 
3.  The  sprouts  and  suckers  that  are  always  starting  at 
the  roots  must  be  kept  down.  4.  The  loss  by  insect 
depredations  must  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  5.  Dis¬ 
eases  must  be  fought  and  kept  in  check.  In  no  other 
way  can  these  conditions  be  so  easily,  effectually, 
cheaply  and  profitably  met  as  by  sheeping  the  orchard. 

FEEDING  THE  ORCHARD.— For  the  constant  cul¬ 
tivator  or  the  cultivator  who  uses  cover  crops  to  make 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  APPLE  ORCHARD  USED  AS  SHEEP  PASTURE.  Fig.  266. 


an  application  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  any 
form  will  cost  a  good  deal  in  ready  money  and  some¬ 
thing  more  in  labor  to  apply.  The  same  is  true  to  him 
who  follows  the  mulch  method.  How  is  it  with  the  man 
who  sheeps  his  orchard?  By  the  proper  selection  of 
sheep  and  foods  for  them  he  can  furnish  the  orchard 
with  all  these  elements,  and  with  an  abundance  of  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  not  only  without  cost,  but  at  an  absolute  profit. 
It  will  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  for  the  labor  necessary 
so  to  cultivate  the  orchards  as  to  prevent  all  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds,  and  even  if  the  cultivation  and  cover 
crop  system  be  followed,  the  expense  is  not  lessened. 
With  the  mulch  system  much  labor  is  necessary  to  cut 
and  pile  the  grass  and  weeds  about  the  trees,  and  but 
few  soils  produce  sufficient  growth  adequately  to  mulch 
the  trees  to  prevent  injury  from  drought  in  a  very  dry 
time.  With  the  orchard  properly  pastured  with  sheep 
not  a  weed  will  be  allowed,  and  the  grass  will  be 
cropped  so  close  and  the  sheep  will’so  trample  under  the 
trees  that  no  more  moisture  will  pass  from  the  ground 
than  under  the  best  system  of  dust  mulching,  or  not  as 
much  as  would  be  lost  by  the  continuous  growth  under 


the  mulch  system.  No  one  will  for  a  moment  question 
the  ability  of  the  sheep  effectually  to  keep  down  all 
sprouts  and  suckers.  The  only  objection  that  can  be 
raised  is  that  they  will  eat  all  the  leaves,  limbs  and 
fruit  as  high  as  they  can  reach,  but  this  will  be  no  detri¬ 
ment  where  the  orchard  is  old  enough  so  they  only  eat 
from  the  lower  limbs.  Those  on  upper  limbs  will  be  so 
much  better  as  to  more  than  make  up  for  all  taken  by 
the  sheep. 

KEEPING  DOWN  INSECT  INJURY.— It  will  be 
very  much  easier  to  get  about  with  the  sprayer  in  an 
orchard  in  sheep  pasture  than  in  one  mulched,  and  very 
much  more  so  than  in  one  under  cultivation.  But  be¬ 
sides  this  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  depredation  of 
the  Codling  moth  can  so  easily  be  overcome  as  by  sheep. 
Where  they  are  properly  kept,  with  no  infested  orchards 
within  a  distance  where  moths  will  come  to  re-infest,  a 
flock  of  sheep  will  entirely  eradicate  the  Codling  moth. 

Where  the  Apple 
maggot  prevails  no 
other  method,  except 
constant  picking  up 
and  destroying  the  in¬ 
fested  apples,  will  be 
of  any  use  in  keeping 
them  in  check,  but 
they  cannot  exist 
where  sheep  are  pas¬ 
tured.  No  one  claims 
any  virtue  in  sheep  as 
preventives  of  disease 
any  further  than  as 
by  helping  to  feed  the 
orchard,  it  will  ma¬ 
terially  assist  in  keep- 
i  n  g  the  orchard 
healthy  and  help  it  to 
resist  diseases.  But 
it  will  be  very  much 
easier  to  get  about  in 
an  orchard  well  kept 
down  with  sheep  to 
spray  properly.  The 
last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  advantage  in  the 
keeping  of  sheep  is 
that  while  all  other 
methods  of  treating 
orchards  are  a  source 
of  continued  outgo 
and  expense,  attended 
with  the  entire  loss 
of  land  for  any  other 
purpose,  so  that  in  a 
year  of  failure  of  the 
apple  crop  the  orchardist  has  to  draw  on  his  surplus  to 
meet  the  deficit,  the  sheep,  independent  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  orchard,  can  be  made  a  source  of  revenue. 
In  other  words,  100  sheep  can  be  put  into  an  orchard,  fed 
suitable  food  to  enrich  the  trees,  do  all  that  has  been 
claimed  for  them  and  actually  make  the  owner  money 
over  and  above  paying  for  the  food  consumed.  There  is 
but  one  drawback  or  disadvantage  in  this  plan  of  treat¬ 
ing  an  orchard.  The  ordinary  orchardist  hardly  knows 
what  to  do  with  the  sheep  at  such  times  as  they  cannot 
run  in  the  orchard.  But  there  are  ways  in  which  they 
can  be  used  in  all  the  fruit-growing  States  by  which  they 
can  be  utilized  so  as  to  be  profitable  as  an  aid  to  the 
apple  grower.  J.  s.  woodward. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  picture  shown  on  this  page  is  not  taken 
from  one  of  Mr.  Wooward’s  orchards.  *It  represents  an 
old  orchard  in  southern  New  Jersey,  which  is  used  as  a 
pasture.  Some  of  these  old-fashioned  high-headed  or¬ 
chards  may  be  brought  back  to  a  fair  degree  of  profit  by 
reasonable  care.  They  are  never  equal  to  young  low¬ 
headed  trees,  but  can  usually  be  easily  seeded  to  grass 
and  thus  make  good  pasture  for  hogs  or  sheep. 
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ASPARAGUS  CULTURE  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

I  planted  a  new  asparagus  bed  two  years  ago,  using  a 
large  quantity  of  stable  manure,  and  giving  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  since.  Soil  quite  deep  and  a  good  loam  ;  southern  ex¬ 
posure.  But  the  shoots  this  year,  when  I  had  expected  to  be 
able  to  begin  cutting,  are  too  small  and  thin  to  market.  I 
am  told  the  plants  should  have  been  set  deeper.  Can  this 
be  the  trouble?  s.  s. 

Norfolk,  Conn. 

The  growing  of  asparagus  in  this  section  of  New 
Jersey  has  been  revolutionized  within  a  few  years. 
Trior  to  the  rust  that  appeared  eight  or  10  years  ago, 
when  the  old  Conover’s  Colossal  was  the  only  variety 
grown,  the  chief  object  of  the  average  farmer  was  to 
get  a  bed  established,  and  then  he  was  fixed  for  life  as 
far  as  setting  asparagus  was  concerned.  In  those  days 
1  have  known  beds  to  be  cut  for  nearly  20  years,  or  as 
long  as  stalks  would  appear  as  large  as  a  lead  pencil,  and 
I  do  not  know  but  what  some  were  marketed  even 
smaller  than  that.  When  the  rust  became  so  bad  it 
drove  the  old  variety  out  of  cultivation,  and  growers 
were  compelled  to  look  around  them  for  a  rust-resisting 
sort,  Palmetto,  Barr’s  Mammoth  and  some  varieties  of 
French  asparagus  were  tried.  When  these  varieties 
came  to  maturity  they  were  found  to  cut  much  larger 
stalks,  which  were  found  to  sell  much  better.  That  was 
the  beginning  of  what  is  not  yet  the  end.  From  that 
time  on  there  has  been  a  constant  effort  to  grow  large 
“grass”  among  the  most  progressive  cultivators.  From 
the  old  bunch,  containing  100  stalks  or  more,  to-day  it 
is  not  considered  fancy  “grass”  unless  it  contains  20 
stalks  or  less  per  bunch.  I  have  seen  bunches  with  only 
nine  stalks  per  bunch,  and  heard  of  them  containing 
only  seven.  All  through  this  section  but  one  variety  is 
grown,  and  that  is  an  improved  strain  of  Palmetto.  I  o 
grow  large  asparagus,  and  that  is  the 
only  kind  that  will  pay  any  farmer  to¬ 
day,  several  things  must  be  remembered : 

Good  seed  from  choice  stalks  in  a  good 
bed;  proper  soil;  thorough  cultivation,  and 
heavy  manuring.  I  visited  a  man  only 
two  days  ago  who  has  seven  acres  that 
cut  10,000  bunches  this  season.  This  man 
has  more  demand  for  his  seed  than  he  can 
supply  at  $5  per  pound,  and  such  seed  is 
nearer  worth  it  than  commercial  seed  is 
as  a  gift. 

STARTING  THE  SEED.— After  se¬ 
curing  the  proper  seed  of'thc  variety  de¬ 
sired,  sow  thinly  in  rows  ‘I'/z  to  three  feet 
apart,  fertilize  heavily.  Should  plants 
stand  too  thickly  in  rows  thin  them  some, 
so  they  will  have  room  to  develop. 

Should  they  stop  growing  any  time  during 
the  season  help  them  along  by  additional 
fertilization;  a  little  nitrate  of  soda  is  val¬ 
uable  at  this  stage.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
large  healthy  one-year-old  plant.  Never 
set  a  two-vear-old  plant  if  you  are  looking 
for  best  results.  Years  ago  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  that  asparagus  would  thrive  only  on 
sand,  but  I  have  found  a  good  deep  sandy 
loam  much  the  better  place  to  plant  the 
crop.  The  grower  is  sure  to  cut  heavier 
“grass”  on  such  soil  than  he  would  on  sand. 

PREPARING  AND  SETTING.— In  this  section  we 
set  in  drills,  yet  in  some  sections  it  is  set  in  checks  so 
as  to  cultivate  both  ways.  After  preparing  the  ground 
as  for  any  ordinary  truck  crop  mark  off  in  rows  five  feet 
apart ;  then  take  a  one-horse  turning  plow,  strike  a  back 
furrow  around  these  rows  first  made,  and  plow  out  to  a 
dead  furrow.  In  this  dead  furrow  make  the  furrow  for 
your  plants.  By  this  method  you  will  not  have  a  ditch 
bank  at  the  very  edge  of  each  row,  making  you  think 
you  are  setting  plants  10  inches  deep  when  in  reality  you 
are  setting  only  three  or  four.  Ne'ver  use  stable  or  yard 
manure  in  the  rows  that  you  arc  going  to  set  asparagus 
plants  in  unless  you  are  positive  you  have  no  field  mice, 
because  they  will  do  a  lot  of  damage  to  the  roots.  We 
set  our  plants  18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If  plants  are 
No.  1  they  will  meet  or  overlap  each  other  along  the 
trench.  Cover  plants  about  two  inches  deep,  and  these 
should  be  set  about  six  inches  below  the  natural  level. 

CUETIV ATION. — This  should  begin  as  soon  as 
plants  start  and  be  kept  up  at  frequent  intervals  through¬ 
out  the  season,  never  allowing  bed  to  get  very  weedy. 
The  future  value  of  any  asparagus  bed  depends  largely 
on  how  it  is  used  the  first  two  or  three  years.  Beetles 
should  be  kept  from  doing  damage  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning.  It  may  be  done  either  by  spraying  with  Paris- 
green  and  water  or  with  a  powder  gun.  I  believe  that 
letting  the  Asparagus  beetle  have  more  or  less  its  own 
way  has  more  to  do  with  beds  getting  the  rust  than  any 
one  thing.  It  set  weakens  the  plant  that  it  is  unable  to 
resist  disease.  Manuring  should  be  liberal,  either  with 
stable  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer.  I  like  both; 
where  soil  is  not  well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter, 
10  to  13  tons  of  manure  and  500  pounds  fertilizer  per 
acre  for  a  cutting  bed  is  none  too  much.  I  have  known 
instances  where  a  ton  of  commercial  fertilizer  was  used 


on  every  acre,  and  the  owner  thought  it  a  paying  invest 
ment. 

CUTTING. — Asparagus  should  be  cut  for  10  days  oi 
two  weeks  when  one  year  old.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this.  First,  it  helps  develop  the  crown ;  second,  it 
keeps  the  Summer  growth  or  tops  back  out  of  the  way 
of  the  first  crop  of  bugs.  When  an  asparagus  bed  is 
two  years  old  it  should  begin  to  cut  some  prime  “grass,’ 
but  should  not  be  cut  for  a  longer  period  than  one 
month.  A  bed  properly  handled  from  the  beginning 
should  cut  at  this  age  $100  worth  of  grass  at  a  modest 
estimate.  With  good  care  as  to  feeding  and  cultivation 
an  asparagus  bed  will  improve  till  five  or  six  years  ol 
age  and  be  correspondingly  more  valuable  up  to  that 
period.  A  mature  bed  of  asparagus,  if  not  too  far  from 
a  good  market,  should  net  the  owner  from  $200  to  $300, 
and  I  have  known  that  to  be  exceeded  in  exceptional 
cases.  _  c.  c.  h. 

A  STEAMBOAT  AS  A  BUTTER  FACTORY. 

A  00-foot  steamer  on  a  Minnesota  inland  lake  has  been 
lifted  up  as  a  creamery,  says  the  Toronto  Sun.  The  vessel 
will  call  at  different  points  on  the  shore,  take  on  the  milk, 
waiting  there  for  her,  and  then  proceed  to  the  next  station, 
separating  the  milk  just  received  while  on  the  way.  Making 
will  take  place  after  the  work  of  separation  is  complete.  The 
steamer  will  return  the  skim-milk  to  the  different  stopping 
places. 

The  lake  referred  to  in  the  newspaper  clipping  is 
Lake  Mille  Lacs,  a  body  of  water  cast  of  the  central 
part  of  Minnesota,  which  covers  about  200  square  miles 
of  surface  and  has  something  more  than  90  miles  of 
shore.  A  creamery  is  being  started  in  a  little  village 
on  the  shore  of  this  lake,  and  the  owner  of  the  little 
steamboat  referred  to  is  part  owner  of  the  creamery. 


The  plan  which  is  to  be  tried  is  not  to  run  a  separator 
on  the  boat,  but  to  gather  cream  from  the  farmers 
living  near  the  15  landings  where  the  boat  makes  daily 
stops,  and  carry  it  to  the  creamery  where  the  butter 
is  to  be  made.  I  doubt  very  much  if  a  separator  could 
be  run  successfully  on  so  unstable  a  foundation  as  a 
boat  would  be,  especially  in  windy  weather.  We  are 
having  a  cool,  moist  season  here,  good  for  pastures, 
meadows  and  wheat,  but  rather  slow  for  corn. 

Minnesota  Exp.  Station.  j.  m.  drew. 


INOCULATION  FOR  FIELD  PEAS. 

Fig.  267  shows  its  own  story  of  the  effect  of  inoc¬ 
ulation  of  field  peas  with  bacteria  from  the  laboratory 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  A 
bushel  of  common  field  peas  was  secured  from  a  Mich¬ 
igan  grower.  The  bacteria  were  prepared  according  to 
the  instructions  sent  with  the  same.  One-half  of  the 
seed  was  treated,  the  otlier  half  was  sown  untreated. 
The  bacteria  solution  which  remained  over  was  used 
upon  a  bushel  of  dry  sifted  soil.  This  soil  was  sown 
upon  a  plot  of  ground  in  a  corner  of  the  field.  The 
large  plants  shown  are  from  this  plot.  The  bacterial 
nodules  are  plainly  shown  in  the  picture.  The  peas  un¬ 
treated  and  also  those  where  seed  only  was  treated  are 
shown  by  the  smaller  plants.  There  is  no  perceptible 
difference  between  the  seed-treated  and  untreated  plots, 
but  where  the  inoculated  soil  was  used  the  effect  is 
marvelous.  The  simple  inoculation  of  the  seed  was  en¬ 
tirely  ineffective  in  this  instance.  The  soil-inoculated 
plot  is  dark  green,  full  of  pods  and  blossoms.  The  re¬ 
mainder  are  small  anti  sickly,  and  will  evidently  produce 
no  seed.  The  seeding  was  on  good  soil,  peas  one  bushel 
and  oats  two  bushels  per  acre.  The  pictures  were  taken 
60  days  from  planting.  Field  peas  have  been  repeatedly 


tried  by  farmers  around  here,  but  generally  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  experiment  here  shown  indicates  the  reason. 
Soil  from  this  inoculated  plot  will  be  used  to  inoculate 
more  soil  next  season.  So  we  hope  henceforth  to  be 
able  to  grow  peas  and  oats  with  success.  The  picture 
is  a  good  average  of  the  plants  in  both  classes.  The 
oats  are  also  shown  on  outside.  We  were  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  note  that  the  rank  growth  of  the  peas  due  to 
inoculation  also  stimulated  the  oats  growing  with  them. 
I  am  also  conducting  similar  experiments  with  Sand 
vetch,  using  the  bacteria  especially  prepared  for  that 
Plant.  _  j.  x.  c. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  DRY  BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

On  page  207,  in  “Chemistry  of  Dry  Bordeaux,”  is  this 
sentence:  “Dry  Bordeaux  is  prepared  by  pouring  a  con¬ 
centrated  solution  of  bluestone  into  a  thick  cream  of  lime.” 
this  must  he  dried  and  powdered.  Why  not  use  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  bluestone  to  slake  the  lime  and  thoroughly  mix 
powdered  lime  thus  obtained?  a.  d.  p.  y. 

Ashtaula,  O. 

A  powder  containing  copper  in  the  same  form  that 
appears  in  liquid  Bordeaux  Mixture  (the  compound  of 
copper  that  is  injurious  to  fungi,  and  harmless  to  foliage 
when  it  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  slaked 
lime)  cannot  be  prepared  by  slaking  quicklime  with  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  (bluestone),  the  heat  of  the 
reaction  being  too  great.  The  toxic  compound  is  blue, 
while  that  formed  under  the  influence  of  much  heat  is 
brown  and  comparatively  inert.  If  the  water  is  evap¬ 
orated  from  the  blue  compound  over  a  fire  it  is  also 
changed  into  the  brown  substance,  and  if  the  blue  mate¬ 
rial  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  open  air  it  crystallizes  and 
does  not  adhere  to  the  trees  so  readily  as  do  the  finer 
particles  first  formed.  The  larger  quantity  of  lime 
mentioned  below  abstracts  the  water  before 
crystallization  begins,  and  takes  the  place 
of  the  water,  which  is  used  as  a  carrier  in 
the  liquid  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Although 
the  workman  -to  whom  the  directions  in 
our  Bulletin  No.  60  were  given,  previous 
to  publication,  said  they  were  practical,  we 
found  them  to  be  tedious  and  disagreeable 
on  a  large  scale,  and  have  therefore  adopt¬ 
ed  the  modification  given  below,  which  is 
simple  and  takes  much  less  time: 

Materials:  Six  pounds  copper  sulphate 
(bluestone),  four  pounds  good  quicklime, 
two  four-gallon  quantities  of  water,  about 
190  pounds  of  dry,  slaked  lime.  Make 
this  by  slaking  a  barrel  of  quicklime  (less 
the  above  four  pounds)  to  a  fine  dry  pow¬ 
der  with  water,  or  by  exposing  it  to  the 
air.  A  sieve,  about  15  to  18  inches  across, 
made  of  wire  cloth  having  25  to  30  meshes 
to  the  linear  inch.  Brace  its  bottom  with 
cross  wires.  A  wooden  block  of  conven¬ 
ient  size  to  rub  the  material  through  the 
sieve,  say  3x6x1  inches.  Directions: 
1.  Dissolve  six  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
in  four  gallons  of  water.  2.  Use  part  of 
four  gallons  of  water  to  slake  four  pounds 
of  good  quicklime  to  a  fine  state,  and 

then  add  the  rest  of  the  water,  thus 
making  a  milk  of  lime.  3.  Pour  the 

copper  sulphate  and  the  milk  of  lime  at  the 

same  time  into  a  third  vessel  and  stir  until  there 
are  no  streaks  of  green  material  in  the  blue  mass. 

4.  Spread  upon  a  floor  about  190  pounds  of  dry  slaked 
lime  and  empty  the  ^ute  mass,  water  and  all  (3)  into  it. 
Mix  well  with  a  rake,  and  while  it  is  still  somewhat 
damp  pass  it  through  the  sieve,  rubbing  it  through  with 
the  block  held  in  the  hand.  5.  Mix  thoroughly  with  a 
rake  and  spread  out  to  dry.  When  dry  it  is  ready  for 
use.  Its  copper  strength  is  approximately  equivalent  to 
that  of  the  “4-6-50”  liquid  Bordeaux  Mixture.  It  is 
handier  to  make  it  in  lots  of  the  above  quantity,  although 
larger  quantities  of  copper  sulphate  may  be  dissolved  at 
one  time  and  four  gallons  of  the  solution  taken.  This 
powder  is  good  for  fungi  only,  but  if  canker-worms  are 
to  be  fought  one  to  two  pounds  of  Paris-green  (very 
fine)  may  be  mixed  with  the  above  quantity  of  finished 
powder.  r.  m.  bird. 

Missouri  Exp.  Station. 

Warm  Air  in  Cellars.— -It  is  so  seldom  anything  appears 
in  The  It.  N.-Y.  which  I  cannot  endorse  that  I  feel  as  though 
I  must  write  you  in  regard  to  the  answer  on  page  533,  re¬ 
garding  a  milk  cellar.  There  are  two  statements  in  that 
reply  which  my  experience  tells  me  are  incorrect.  In  the 
first  place,  milk  or  any  other  article  which  is  warmer  than 
fhe  surrounding  air  will  not  take  up  any  odor  whatever,  so 
that  I  have  found  it  safe  to  put  fresh  milk  into  cellar,  where 
I  would  not  put  cold  milk.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  demonstrated  that  any  article  will  absorb  when 
cooler  than  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  will  not  absorb 
when  warmer.  For  example,  the  drippings  from  under  a 
refrigerator  in  the  cellar  will  always  be  foul,  as  it  constantly 
absorbs  any  bad  odor  from  the  surrounding  air.  For  many 
years  I  had  trouble  with  my  cellar  being  damp  in  the  hottest 
Summer  weather,  and  somewhat  disagreeable  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  although  thoroughly  cleansed  and  whitewashed  .every 
year,  until  I  discovered  that,  by  keeping  the  windows  closed 
whenever  the  air  on  the  outside  was  warmer  than  that  in 
the  cellar,  and  opening  the  windows  in  the  early  morning, 
when  the  air  was  cooler  outside,  the  result  was  that  my 
cellar  is  always  dry  and  sweet  in  the  hottest  weather,  and 
yesterday,  when  the  temperature  outside  was  91,  it  was  65 
in  my  cellar.  This  requires  some  little  trouble  and  care,  but 
we  are  fully  repaid,  in  that  the  cellar  is  always  cool  and 
dry,  and  we  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  using  ice  at  all, 
except  to  keep  fresh  meat.  The  secret  is  in  keeping  the 
warm  air  from  the  cellar.  a.  c.  worth. 

New  York. 


CONTRAST  BETWEEN  PEAS  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  BACTERIA 
INOCULATION.  Fig.  267. 
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THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  A  WOMAN  FARMER . 

Veal  Calves  and  Cream  for  Profit. 

We  often  see  letters  in  the  agricultural  papers  from 
women  wlio  have  been  left  with  farms  on  their  hands, 
asking  advice  about  trying  to  get  a  living  from  them. 
Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  usually  a  way,  and  if  a 
woman  loves  the  farm  and  would  rather  stay  there  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  even  if  she  must  live  very 
plainly,  she  ought,  unless  conditions  are  very  hard,  to 
be  able  to  make  a  living  and  be  healthy  and  happy  while 
doing  it.  If  she  has  health,  enthusiasm  and  common 
sense  she  need  have  no  fear  but  what  she  can  get  along. 

Situations  vary  greatly,  and  a  woman  needs  to  have 
a  sharp  eye  for  seeing  just  what  advantages  she  has  and 
what  disadvantages  she  must  contend  with.  She  must 
consider  what  kind  of  farming  she  likes,  and  what  her 
farm  is  fitted  for.  If  she  has  no  man  relative  who  will 
live  with  her  and  work  for  her,  the  question  of  hired 
help  will  be  even  more  serious  to  her  than  to  a  man 
farmer.  On  this  account  the  woman  who  has  a  small 
place,  where  she  can  do  most  of  her  work  herself, 
has  the  advantage  over  one  who  must  hire  help  the  year 
round.  One  mistake  the  woman  farmer  is  very  likely 
to  make  is  that  of  overworking  herself.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  is  very  great  to  do  so,  but  she  must  remember  that 
her  health,  is  her  capital,  and  she  must 
husband  it  accordingly.  In  my  own  case 
there  have  been  a  number  of  different 
things  I  have  done  to  bring  in  money,  but 
1  see  that  it  will  not  pay  for  me  to  get 
tired  out  and  run  down,  so  each  year 
finds  me  doing  fewer  of  these  things  and 
giving  more  ot  my  attention  to  the  main 
issue  in  our  business.  I  have  tried  these 
“side  shows”  enough  to  know  that  they 
are  profitable,  but  one  woman  cannot  do 
the  work  of  two  or  three,  and  so  the  less 
profitable  ones  are  dropped. 

As  usually  happens  at  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  the  cream  trade  increases. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  the  straw¬ 
berry  season  would  be  the  time  when 
cream  would  be  in  most  demand,  but  such 
is  not  the  case  in  my  experience.  Many 
people  do  not  use  ice  at  all,  and  cannot 
keep  anything  so  perishable  as  cream. 

Others,  after  buying  strawberries,  do  not 
feel  that  they  can  afford  the  further  lux¬ 
ury  of  cream.  The  vacation  season  also 
tends  to  make  the  trade  unsteady.  So  it 
happens  that  a  part  of  our  Summer  cream 
goes  to  ice  cream  makers.  But  when 
school  begins  and  cold  weather  comes  on, 
trade  picks  up,  and  is  very  good  all 
through  the  Winter.  We  plan  to  have 
most  of  our  cows,  freshen  in  the  Fall;  if 
we  did  not  we  should  run  short  of  cream. 

Our  business  is  small,  but  it  has  more  than 
trebled  since  we  began,  two  years  and  a 
half  ago.  Besides  this  we  find  the  demand 
much  more  steady.  The  greatest  trouble 
we  have  had  is  with  bitter  cows.  It  is 
very  discouraging  to  find  that  one  of  the 
cows  is  giving  bitter  milk.  It  hurts  the 
flavor  of  all  the  cream,  and  if  one  does 
not  furnish  a  first-class  article  there  is  no 
hope  of  gaining  trade.  So  the  bitter  cow 
has  to  go,  and  of  course  we  lose  money  on 
her.  We  learn  by  experience,  and  if  we 
should  have  a  bitter  cow  this  Fall  we 
should  turn  her  to  good  account  by  fin¬ 
ishing  off  veal  calves  on  her  milk. 

It  seems  to  be  impossible  to  fatten  veals  on  separator 
milk,  though  I  have  not  yet  tried  ground  flaxseed,  not 
having  been  able  to  procure  it.  They  grow  fast  and 
look  well  conditioned,  but  the  butcher  finds  no  fat  in 
them.  He  does  not  complain,  but  we  know  lie  would 
like  them  better  if  they  were  fat.  This  vealing  of 
calves  is  a  profitable  way  of  disposing  of  the  skim-milk, 
but  there  is  little  satisfaction  in  producing  anything 
unless  it  is  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  separator  milk  will 
not  make  the  best  veal.  When  the  time  comes  that  we 
can  afford  to  raise  our  own  cows,  the  separator  milk 
wil  be  just  the  thing  to  make  the  calves  grow  and  thrive. 

We  have  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
never  till  lately  fed  our  cows  enough  grain.  We  have 
also  made  some  changes  in  the  kind  of  grain  we  feed, 
and  have  dropped  cotton-seed  meal  altogether.  By 
keeping  a  daily  milk  record  we  can  see  what  the  cows 
are  doing,  and  we  find  that  our  different  feeding  has 
increased  the  yield. 

We  hired  a  man  and  two  horses  to  work  a  day  pulling 
out  stones  on  our  next  year’s  potato  patch.  The  piece 
was  greensward  just  plowed,  naturally  well  drained  and 
rather  light  soil.  I  he  stones,  or  rocks,  were  dug  around 
and  then  a  heavy  log-chain  fastened  about  them  and  the 
chain  hitched  to  the  whiffle-tree.  Two  horses  can  pull 
out  a  big  rock  this  way,  if  the  chain  stays  on.  When 


we  have  got  out  all  the  stones  of  this  size  it  will  be 
time  to  dynamite  the  bigger  ones.  A  good  many  stones 
were  pulled  out  in  that  one  day.  We  had  them  dragged 
off  and  left  beside  the  new  piece  of  road  we  have  built 
across  the  muddy,  boggy  place  in  the  pasture.  It  has 
been  a  nuisance  for  years  to  cart  wood  or  gravel  through 
this  slough  in  Winter  or  early  Spring.  This  year  we 
had  a  narrow  stone  bridge  built  in  the  lowest  place  to 
let  the  water  off  that  runs  there,  then  the  hollow  on 
each  side*  of  the  bridge  was  filled  in  with  stones  and 
these  covered  with  gravel.  One  end  is  not  quite  firt- 
ished,  but  the  rest  is  high  and  dry,  this  muddy  time. 

SUSAN  liKOWN  ROBBINS. 


OWNER  AND  FARM  MANAGER. 

Some  of  These  Relations  Explained. 

THE  CITY  FARMER. — Good  managers  arc  hard  to 
find.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  city  man,  especially  if  he 
lived  on  a  farm  when  a  boy  40  or  50  years  ago,  to 
understand  that  he  is  not  a  farmer,  or  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  way  his  father  farmed  then 
and  the  methods  an  up-to-date  manager  would  employ 
to-day.  There  arc  many  differences  between  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  farm  and  factory;  the  uncertainty  of  crops, 
changeable  markets  and  prices,  and  other  things  beyond 
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the  control  of  owner  or  manager.  But  it  seems  to  .me 
the  great  difference  is  this:  In  a  factory  the  owner 
knows  his  business;  probably  has  built  it  up  from  a 
small  beginning.  On  a  farm  owned  by  a  city  man  he 
knows  very  little  about  the  management;  still  he  thinks 
he  does.  The  result  is  failure.  The  owner  cannot  tell 
the  reason;  everyone  else  knows  the  reason  very  well. 

FARM  MANAGER’S  DUTIES.— What  should  be 
expected  of  a  manager?  After  planning  with  the  owner 
the  work  to  be  done,  crops  to  grow  and  where  to  grow 
them,  he  should  be  expected  to  see  that  the  work  is 
done  in  the  proper  manner,  and  he  should  be  responsible 
for  its  being  so  done.  He  should  also  ne  free  to  do  this 
without  interference  if  capable.  If  not  capable  he  has 
no  business  there.  He  should  have  absolute  control  of 
all  farm  help,  and  be  left  to  say  if  a  man  is  good  for 
anything  or  not.  If  tools,  team,  stock,  seeds,  fertilizer 
or  anything  else  needed  on  the  place  are  to  be  bought 
he  should  get  it,  after  deciding  with  the  owner  that 
such  a  purchase  is  best.  This  unless,  as  in  some  cases, 
the  owner  is  better  situated  in  his  place  of  business  to 
get  some  of  these  articles.  The  manager  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  good  care  of  all  tools  and  stock,  lie 
must  keep  proper  accounts  to  be  rendered  to  the  owner 
of  all  disbursements  and  receipts,  and  the  more  close 
accounts  he  keeps  With  each  crop  and  all  stock  the  bet¬ 


ter.  But  he  should  not  be  expected  to  do  this  nights 
and  Sundays. 

HOW  1 1  WORKS. — Flow  can  such  a  combination 
be  made  to  work?  In  the  first  place,  get  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  all  branches  of  his  work;  a 
modern  up-to-date  man ;  one  who  is  not  frightened  or 
incredulous  when  hearing  of  a  cow  giving  12,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  year,  or  500  pounds  of  butter,  or  of  raising 
four  or  more  tons  hay  per  acre;  rather  a  man  who  can 
get  these  results.  After  getting  such  a  man  let  him 
alone.  The  owner  is  in  a  new  business,  even  if  reared 
on  a  farm.  Times  have  changed  and  so  has  he.  He  is 
a  merchant,  manufacturer  or  professor,  but  not  a  farmer, 
and  probably  never  can  be.  He  should  not  undertake 
to  tell  a  farmer  how  to  raise  hay,  turnips,  corn  or  calves; 
for  him  to  do  this  means  certain  failure. 

CARE  OF  I  HE  FARM. — Again,  get  him  good  stock, 
not  scrubs !  Not  a  herd  of  purebred  cows,  but  good 
grades,  and  as  good  a  sire  as  money  will  buy,  not  fancy- 
points,  but  from  solid  working  stock,  and  as  many 
fancy  points  as  the  owner  pleases  to  pay  for.  The 
owner  should  not  lay  out  large  sums  of  money  on 
buildings,  lawns,  fences,  etc.,  expecting  an  old  run-down 
farm  keeping  eight  or  ten  cows  (but  which  could  be 
made  to  keep  50)  to  pay  all  the  bills.  Fie  must  give 
his  manager  time  to  get  such  a  farm  on  a  paying  basis, 
remembering  this  takes  time  and  money. 
But  once  get  land  in  good  condition,  and 
good  stock  on  the  farm,  if  well  managed 
it  will  pay,  and  will  be  a  pleasure  to  all 
parties. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CONDITIONS.— 
I  have  written  from  conditions  as  they 
appear  to  me  to  exist  in  New  England,  as 
I  know  nothing  outside  of  that  by  expe¬ 
rience,  and  more  particularly  of  dairy 
farming,  yet  the  same  rules  will  apply  to 
other  branches  and  localities.  This  is  a 
very  important  question  at  present.  There 
are  large  sums  of  money  invested  in  such 
farms,  and  in  too  many  cases  the  expected 
profit  and  pleasure  has  only  proved  loss 
and  disappointment.  There  is  much  more 
which  would  be  invested  in  this  way  if 
the  owner  could  be  sure  of  paying  even 
the  expenses.  But  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  experience  of  others  he  hesitates.  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  two  prime  causes 
for  these  failures.  First,  there  are  many 
men  who  wish  to  hold  positions  as  fore¬ 
men  or  managers  who  are  not  capable  of 
holding  such  positions;  they  are  not  up  to 
the  times.  They  can  farm  as  their  grand¬ 
fathers  did;  probably  are  capable  of  doing 
a  good  day’s  or  year’s  work,  or  getting 
other  men  to  do  so,  but  come  to  the  proper 
cultivation  of  old  dead  soil,  raising  best 
crops  to  feed  dairy  stock,  feeding  balanced 
rations,  or  breeding  fine  stock,  they  know 
nothing  about  it;  don’t  believe  in  these 
things  and  don’t  wish  to.  Such  men  can 
not  give  satisfaction  on  a  farm  of  this 
kind.  Then  the  owner  is  many  times  at 
fault.  He  has  his  own  ideas,  and  they 
must  be  carried  out  regardless  of  results. 
When  failure  comes  the  manager  or  men 
must  stand  the  blame,  although  they  ad¬ 
vised  differently.  Their  farms  are  nearly 
always  old  run-down  places.  The  owner 
does  not  realize  this  as  a  farmer  does. 
He  too  often  gets  poor  stock  and  improper 
tools;  then  because  the  manager  does  not 
make  both  ends  meet  the  first  or  second 
year  a  new  manager  must  be  found,  or  the  property  is 
left  idle  or  sold.  Many  times,  too,  the  owner’s  family  is 
on  the  place  four  to  six  months  of  the  year.  This  is 
not  reckoned  as  an  income  when  accounts  are  footed 
up,  and  is  of  much  trouble  to  the  manager  and  farm 
help.  T  his  cannot  be  realized  by  the  owner. 

Walden,  Vt.  c.  n.  h. 

CURING  ALFALFA. — On  page  524  you  state  that 
Alfalfa  leaves  shatter  badly  during  curing  stage,  and  are 
largely  lost  before  storing.  This  is  correct  when  not 
properly  cured.  Cut  the  Alfalfa  (when  about  onc- 
eight'i  is  in  blossom)  after  dew  is  off  and  rake  next 
day,  and  put  up  in  shocks  at  once,  allowing  it  to  cure 
in  shock.  'The  size  of  shocks  should  be  medium.  Bet¬ 
ter  to  stand  a  week  in  shock  than  become  too  dry  before 
raking,  as  long  exposure  to  heat  of  sun  is  one  cause  of 
leaves  falling.  I  have  sometimes  put  in  barn  when 
large  bunches  at  bottom  of  shock  were  very  green ; 
then  scattered  about  two  quarts  of  salt  to  a  load,  and 
not  the  slightest  sign  of  mold  occurred  when  cured  in 
this  manner.  One  sack  would  hold  all  leaves  falling 
from  three  tons  at  barn.  My  stand  of  Alfalfa  is  very 
thick  and  stalks  fine.  If  stand  is  thin  and  stalks  coarse 
it  may  be  cut  and  shocked  same  day,  provided  it  is  good 
drying  weather.  Better  to  be  in  shock  even  if  very  green 
than  allow  it  to  be  bleached  with-  rain-  f.  a.-  G/ 

Jefferson  Co.,  Col. 


Fig.  268. 
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THE  RENEWAL  OF  OLD  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  BEDS. 

A  Single  Crop. — While  renewal  is  pos¬ 
sibly  a  good  thing  under  some  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is,  nevertheless,  my  opinion  that 
if  the  first  crop  of  strawberries  is  a  large 
one  the  second  or  next  succeeding  crop  is 
practically  certain  to  be  small.  It  is  my 
further  opinion  that  where  land  prices  are 
high  and  the  soil  well  supplied  with  plant 
food  it  is  more  profitable  to  plow  under 
a  strawberry  patch  and  grow  some  Fall 
vegetables,  as  sweet  corn  or  cabbage.  I 
have  carefully  tested  the  renewal  idea  at 
various  times  ior  many  years  past,  and 
never,  except  in  one  instance,  have  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  harvesting  a  large  crop  of  ber¬ 
ries.  There  were  good  reasons,  however, 
for  this  apparent  exception,  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  will  show :  The  first  crop  from 
this  patch  was  very  light,  owing  to  un¬ 
favorable  weather  conditions  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  previous  year.  The  early 
part  of  the  season  from  the  time  the  plants 
were  put  in  the  ground  to  midsummer 
was  very  favorable,  so  that  the  plants 
made  an  unusually  large  growth.  The  late 
Summer  and  Fall  were  hot  and  dry,  so 
that  bud  development  was  much  restricted, 
and  very  few  fruit  buds  resulted.  Hence, 
the  fruit  harvested  the  first  year  was  very 
light,  scarcely  checking  the  growth  of 
plants,  which  was  practically  continuous 
through  the  second  year.  The  patch  was 
thoroughly  worked  immediately  after  the 
fruiting  season  and  few  new  plants  were 
permitted  to  grow,  as  plants  were  care¬ 
fully  layered  the  first  year,  and  having 
borne  but  little  fruit  were  in  fine  condi¬ 
tion.  The  resulting  crop  was  phenomenal, 
perhaps  the  largest  I  have  ever  grown,  and 
the  berries  were  almost  entirely  fancy. 
Previous  and  subsequent  results,  however, 
have  been  disappointing,  and  I  would  not 
recommend  the  renewal  of  strawberry 
beds  as  a  rule. 

Exhausted  Plants. — The  cause  of 
tiiese  disappointing  results  is  easily  under¬ 
stood,  if  one  will  examine  a  plant  imme¬ 
diately  after  it  has  borne  a  crop.  The 
plant  is  a  mere  skeleton.  It  has  been  ab¬ 
sorbed,  root  and  stem,  in  the  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  The  plant  is  in  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  exhaustion,  from  which,  after  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  suspended  activity,  it  makes  a  slow 
and  imperfect  recovery.  It  makes  a  new 
root  system  and  throws  out  runners  from 
which  new  plants  may  be  established.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts  let  us  see  what 
may  be  expected  of  a  patch  of  thousands 
of  plants,  each  of  which  has  borne  a  large 
yield  of  berries.  The  condition  of  these 
plants  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  plant 
described  above.  The  fruit  will  have  been 
gathered  by  July  1  (the  average  date),  and 
the  plants  will  not  have  recovered  from 
their  fruiting  effort  and  be  in  fair  grow¬ 
ing  condition  before  August  1.  That  is  to 
say,  the  making  of  the  second  strawberry 
crop  can  hardly  be  considered  fairly  under 
way  before  August  1.  Growth  of  plant, 
the  propagation  of  new  plants  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  fruit  buds  and  the  work  ot 
an  entire  crowing  season  is  crowded  into 
the  late  Summer  and  Fall  months.  Under 
favorable  conditions  moderate  results  are 
possible.  But,  if  as  often  happens,  the 
seasonal  conditions  are  unfavorable,  that 
is,  if  the  weather  should  be  hot  or  dry,  or 
both,  or  cold  weather  should  set  in  early, 
the  second  is  likely  to  be  very  light. 

Treatment  of  the  Bed. — Immediately 
after  the  fruiting  season  we  run  over  the 
ground  with  the  mower.  The  coarse  ma¬ 
terials  are  raked  up  and  drawn  off  the 
field.  The  soil  is  then  worked  by  a  special 
pattern  of  Cutaway  tool.  This  consists  of 
a  working  gang  of  three  20-inch  Cutaway 
disks  and  a  guide  gang  of  three  16-inch 
flat  disks.  There  is  a  space  of  about  10 
inches  between  the  gangs.  This  tool  is 
drawn  by  two  horses  in  such  a  way  that 
the  space  between  gangs  is  directly  over 
the  row.  This  tool  pulverizes  the  soil 
thoroughly  to  the  depth  of  five  inches.  It 
does  not  invert  the  soil,  but  cuts  it  up  fine. 
The  work  of  the  tool  is  repeated  several 
times,  varying  with  the  hardness  of  the 
soil.  When  well  done  it  is  slightly  ridged 


and  the  surface  soil  thoroughly  fined.  This 
tool  is  followed  closely  by  a  float,  and  gar¬ 
den  tillage  runs  through  the  growing  sea¬ 
son.  Men  with  hoes  follow  the  Cutaway, 
thoroughly  working  down  the  soil  in  the 
row  and  hoeing  the  plants.  Hoeing  is  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  season  as  needed.  With 
respect  to  fruiting  one  of  two  methods  is 
followed :  Runner  plants  are  established 
as  soon  as  possible,  after  which  all  run¬ 
ners  are  removed,  or  fruit-bud  growth  is 
forced  about  the  axis  of  the  old  plant  by 
the  removal  of  all  runners  and  thorough 
tillage.  Each  method  has  its  strong  and 
weak  points.  But  neither,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  has  given  satisfactory  returns 
as  compared  with  the  one-crop  practice. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  lines  of  operative 
horticulture,  circumstances  alter  cases.  For 
instance,  there  are  some  varieties  of  straw¬ 
berries  that  form  fruit  buds  very  slowly, 
and,  therefore,  are  likely  to  bear  a  light 
crop  the  first  year.  Tire  Gandy  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  sort.  Then  the  fruit-grower 
or  farmer  may  be  very  busy  in  the  Spring 
and  may  not  easily  find  the  time  for  mak¬ 
ing  annual  Spring  plantings.  There  may 
be  more  leisure  in  midsummer  for  re¬ 
newal.  But  notwithstanding  these  and 
other  reasons  that  might  be  offered  in  be¬ 
half  of  strawberry  bed  renewal,  the  prac¬ 
tice  can  hardly  be  classed  as  an  instance 
of  intensive  horticulture. 

Indiana.  j.  d.  nysewandek. 

BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS. 
Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Garden  Crops. 

Reader  (No  Address.) — Would  you  give  in 
The  It.  N.-Y.  a  brief,  concise  exposition  of 
the  proper  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  solution  on 
different  garden  plants,  degree  of  strength, 
time  and  frequency  of  application? 

Ans. — There  is  little  to  say  in  favor  of 
using  the  solution.  For  plants  in  pots  half 
an  ounce  of  the  nitrate  is  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  the  liquid  is  used 
every  four  days.  For  garden  crops  we 
would  use  an  ounce  to  the  gallon,  and  pour 
the  liquid  along  the  rows  once  a  week. 
We  do  not  believe  in  using  the  liquid.  It 
is  not  necessary.  The  nitrate  as  it  comes 
from  the  bag  may  be  scattered  along  the 
rows  about  four  inches  away  from  the 
plants.  It  will  become  available  very  rap¬ 
idly.  We  have  put  it  on  top  of  the  soil  in 
a  perfectly  dry  season  without  working  it 
in,  and  had  it  disappear  from  view  in  less 
than  a  week.  When  hoed  or  cultivated 
into  ordinary  soil  it  becomes  available 
within  a  few  hours,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  it  should  be  dissolved  in  water 
and  poured  around  garden  plants. 

Various  Fertilizer  Questions. 

E.  S.  II.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. — Can  I  make 
a  liquid  fertilizer  for  a  few  flowers  by  the  use 
of  chemicals?  If  so,  please  give  me  a  for¬ 
mula  for  a  gallon  of  the  liquid.  What  is 
basic  slag?  Where  is  it  obtained?  Give  me 
directions  for  preparing  a  small  quantity  of 
superphosphate  from  raw  bones. 

Ans. — You  can  use  half  an  ounce  of  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  one  ounce  of  phosphate  of 
potash  in  a  gallon  of  water.  In  place  of 
the  phosphate  of  potash  you  can  use  half 
an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  one 
ounce  of  acid  phosphate.  Basic  slag  is  a 
by-product  in  the  preparation  of  iron  ore. 
Many  ores  contain  phosphoric  acid,  which 
must  be  removed  or  the  iron  w'ould  be  too 
brittle.  The  ore  is  melted  and  then  a 
quantity  of  lime  is  thrown  into  the  liquid 
metal.  This  lim<»  unites  with  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  so  that  the  pure  iron  may  be 
run  off  by  itself.  The  lime,  phosphoric 
acid  and  some  iron  and  other  matters  cool 
into  a  hard  scale  or  slag  which  is  ground 
to  a  fine  powder  and  sold  as  “odorless 
phosphate”  or  basic  slag.  It  usually  con¬ 
tains  about  50  per  cent  of  lime  and  over  20 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  We  find  it 
very  useful,  especially  for  damp,  sour  soils 
or  for  fruit.  We  do  not  advise  farmers  to 
attempt  to  make  superphosphate.  The 
manufacturers  crush  the  bones  and  mix 
them  in  tanks  lined  with  lead  with  sul¬ 
phuric  acid.  We  would  not  attempt  to 
handle  this  dangerous  acid  to  “reduce”  a 
few  bones.  We  would  bury  them  whole 
around  trees  or  pack  them  with  wood 
ashes  as  we  have  often  described. 


“Now,  madam,”  said  the  bric-a-brac 
dealer,  “here  is  an  elegant  bronze  vase  in 
genuine  repousse  work.  The  nautical  scene 
of  this  side  represents  ‘Jonah  and  the 
Whale.’”  “I  only  see  the  whale;  where’s 
Jonah?”  “You  note  that  distension  near 
the  tail?”  “Yes.”  “Well,  that’s  Tonah.”— 
Pick-Me-Up.  _ 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


NEW  PAID 

ENGLAND  LA1K 

WORCESTER,  MASS., 
September  5,  6,  and  7. 

AGRICULTURAL  DISPLAY 

■Will  exceed  any  fair  in  New  KngJand. 

LIVE  STOCK  EXHIBIT. 

Poultry  and  Pet  Stock,  Horse  Show. 
Agricultural  Machinery.  Merchants’  Exhibits. 
The  Best  In  Horticulture  and  Floriculture. 

IN  FACT 

COMPLETE  IN  EVERY  DETAIL. 

THE  best  of  the  old 
AND  MANY  NEW  FEATURES. 
KXCUKSION  HATES  ON  ALL  KA1LKOADS. 
For  premium  lists  or  other  information  send  to 
J,  E.  GIFFORD,  Secretary,  Room  17 
Walker  Building,  Worcester,  Mass. 


inni  r  DADDCIC  — Buy  new  and  save  money 
All  LL  DMnnLLOi  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  CELERY  ,  CABBAGE 

PLANTS,  only  SI  per  1,000.  All  good  forts  ready 
in  July.  SLAYMAKER  &  SON,  Dover,  Del. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Fultzo-Mediterranean.  Harvest  King.  Reliable,  and 
others.  Moderate  prices.  Clean  sound,  graded. 
Order  from  us,  and  if  not  as  represented  reship  and 
GET  YOLK  MONEY  BACK.  Send  stamp  for 
samples  and  booklet.  A.  H.  Hoffman.  Bamfoid.  Pa. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER  SEED,  new  crop,  home 
grown.  R.  S  JOHNSTON,  Box 4,  Stockley,  Del 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
iWACON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Straight  or  staggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.C0.,  Box  70-P,  Quincy,  III. 


GRAIN  drill 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEEI>  DRILL  com 

bines  lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill 
made.  N  o  complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes 
are  close  to  ground.  Fully 

Easily  Guaranteed 

regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer, 
and 
sows 
with 
regu¬ 
larity. 

Weight, 

Only  700 
Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE  HENCH &  DR0MG0LD  CO.,' 

M  frs.,  Y  ork,  I’a. 


“THE  OHIO” 

GAS  AND  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Manufac-  num  RinTflD  pn  Sanpusky, 

TUKEI)  BY  UnlU  mUIUn  VUl)  OHIO. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 


CRD  Q  A  I  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 
rUfl  OnLL  Cow  Peas.  $175  and  $2  per  bushel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  seedling  trees, (1.2  &  3 

years  old. 1  TheG.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  (Inc.)  Dewitt, Ga 


CHOICEST  FRUIT 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Plants  and  Bulbs.  Oatalogue  No.  1  free  to 
purchasers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
No.  3  free  to  buyers  of  Holland  Bulbs  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Try  us;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  61st 
groenhouses.  1000  acres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  IS  100 
Five  Horse  Power,  1S150 

Saws  wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  Runs  spray 
pump  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  •  *  Monarch” 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Results. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


Elberta*  Preach 

The  perfect  freestone.  Vs?y  I 
l%rge  and  fine.  Golden  yellow,  feint  \ 
ly  striped  with  red.  Fruit  deliciously 
flavored.  Early  August.  Tree  ha nd*  t 
some  and  most  prolific.  Fine  market  J 
variety  .All  choice  kinds.Catalog  free,  j 
Harrison’s  Nurseries, Bx29tflerlln,Mq  j 


_  FRUIT  BOOK 

-  shows  In  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
’  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distn- 


DDCCI rt C HI T~The  most  Proflt- 
■  IX  EL  O  I  I J  EL  in  I  able  Strawberry. 

'  Potted  plants  now  ready.  Send  for  prices. 
THuMAS  R.  HUNT,  Originator,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  till 

T  C  KFV1TT.  Atheuia,  N.  J. 


RCHARD  PROFIT 


0  depends  upon  working  all  the 
fruit  into  a  salable 
eider  for  i  nstance.  If 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 


HYDRAULIC 


CIDER 
PRESS 


Made  in  varying  sizes,  hand 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC. 

38  Cortlandt  St.,  Now  York. 


MACHINERY 


01 DE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

I00MER  &  BOSCHERT 
.  PRESS  CO., 

118  IVestWaterSl., 
8XBACCSE,  K,  1. 


LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  IN  1905. 

From  our  STRONG  POT  GROWN  PLANTS  offered  in  our  Summer  Catalogue.  A  full  crop  of  fruit 
ten  months  after  plants  are  set  out.  Plant  now,  we  have  the  best  varieties  for  market  and  home 
use.  We  have  in  five-inch  pots,  now  ready  for  planting  and  late  bloom,  all  the  best  hardy  Roses, 
Honeysuckle  and  Clematis;  also  Boston  and  English  Ivy.  A  full  line  of  selected  FRUITS  and 
ORNAMENTALS  for  Autumn  planting.  Stock  first  class.  Prices  reasonable. 

I  A  EinCO  A  DC  PADnCWIWfi  and  the  beautifying  and  enriching  of  the  Home  ground  our  leading 
LAN  UoUAlL  UAllULllINU  specialty.  $  We  will  be  pleased  to  call  ar  d  see  you  on  this  matter,  or 
call  at  our  Nurseries  and  see  our  stoek.  Our  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J-  DWYER  dfc  OO  ,  COHTNT W 3XT.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


on  request. 


The  great  soil  improver.  ValuaDie 
ako  for  early  green  food,  grazing 
and  hay  crop.  Special  circular 
free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  ( 

Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  lliin.  deep.  14  in  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass, wild  mustard,  charlock, hard- 
hack.  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, 
or  any  foulplant.  Send  for  cir’lars.i 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO. 

Higganum,  Conn.,  U.  8.  A. 
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MAKING  OVER  AN  OLD  STRAW¬ 
BERRY  BED. 

A  Michigan  reader  wants  to  know,  on 
page  557,  how  he  can  carry  over  his  acre 
of  Warfields  another  year.  I  will  enclose 
my  way  of  dealing  with  an  old  strawberry 
bed,  which  I  described  in  Farm  Journal, 
that  will  hit  his  case.  He  will  have  his 
bed  rejuvenated 'before  Winter  sets  in  if 
he  will  get  right  at  it  and  do  as  my  quoted 
article  says,  and  I  have  proved  it  thor¬ 
oughly  through  droughts  and  rainy  sea¬ 
sons;  it  is  reliable,  and  it  agrees  in  essen¬ 
tial  points  with  T.  C.  Kevitt  on  page  553. 

I  set  out  a  strawberry  bed  iu  1898,  which 
lias  continually  improved,  both  in  fruit  and 
plants,  each  succeeding  year  under  my  system 
of  cultivation.  I  keep  the  soil  well  enriched 
and  free  from  weeds.  As  soon  as  I  finish 
picking  the  fruit,  I  mow  the  vines  closely 
and  rake  them  off.  I  then  rake  the  bed  thor¬ 
oughly  with  an  iron-tooth  rake,  making  the 
whole  surface  of  bed  fine  and  clean  ;  then  mark 
the  bed  crosswise  of  last  year’s  rows,  leav¬ 
ing  the  row  strips  about  eight:  inches  wide.  I 
thoroughly,  but  carefully,  hand  cultivate  be¬ 
tween  these  strips,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
roots  of  the  plants  in  these  strips.  In  a  few 
days  the  strongest  and  best  plants  will  be  up 
and  running.  I  leave  enough  of  the  strongest 
plants  to  run  and  cover  about  one-lialf  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  bed;  carefully  hoe  out  the  plants 
not  needed,  and  keep  the  soil  clean  and  fine 
about  these  running  plants.  When  the  run¬ 
ners  have  covered  the  amount  of  space  want¬ 
ed,  I  cut  off  all  runners  as  they  appear,  keep¬ 
ing  the  open  spaces  well  hoed.  If  needed  I 
apply  a  dressing  of  good,  tine  manure  before 
mulching  the  bed  for  Winter.  I  set  only  per¬ 
fect  flowering  kinds.  I  have  had  good  suc- 
cess  with  Corsican,  Mead,  Jessie,  Brandywine, 
Clyde,  Gandy  and  Parker  Earle. 

Wisconsin.  rodnev  seaveh. 

TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Liability  of  Note  Indorsers. 

Two  years  ago  a  lumber  firm  of  this  city 
became  insolvent,  and  a  great  many  persons 
who  hid  signed  their  names  as  surety  on 
back  of  several  notes  given  by  the  firm  were 
held  responsible.  There  were  two  or  three 
large  notes  of  $2,000  each  on  which  the 
banks  required  four  signatures.  My  father, 
having  done  a  good  deal  of  business  with 
the  firm,  was  one  of  the  persons  whom  they 
asked  to  accommodate  them  with  his  name 
on  back  of  their  notes.  Some  way  or  an-, 
other  the  firm  seemed  to  work  their  point 
and  secured  my  father’s  name  for  the  first 
signature.  He,  not  understanding  the  law, 
thought  each  person  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  equal  share  of  note.  When  the  notes 
became  due  he  was  looked  to  for  the  full 
amount,  and  was  then  told  that  the  otliei 
names  were  on  in  case  my  father  could  not 
pay,  being  held  responsible  in  the  order  in 
which  they  had  signed.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  law  of  New  York  State  holds  each 
person  in  proper  proportion.  Why  should 
New  Jersey  have  a  different  law?  Do  you 
think  the  law  of  New  jersey  is  a  just  law? 
New  Jersey.  c-  'V-  K 

The  law  in  New  York  appears  to  be 
practically  the  same  as  in  New  Jersey,  as 
to  the  liability  of  indorsers  of  negotiable 
instruments.  In  New  \ork  a  statute  was 
passed  in  1897  covering  the  whole  subject 
of  negotiable  instruments.  A  similar  law 
was  passed  in  New  Jersey  in  1902.  Under 
both  statutes  it  is  provided  that  indorsers 
are  liable  prima  facie  in  the  order  in 
which  they  indorsed,  but  evidence  is  ad¬ 
missible  to  show  that  as  between  or  among 
themselves  they  have  agreed  otherwise. 
If  the  first  indorser  in  the  case  put  can 
show  that  at  the  time  he  and  the  other 
persons  indorsed  the  notes  it  was  agreed 
or  understood  that  their  indorsement 
should  constitute  a  joint  and  not  a  succes¬ 
sive  liability,  then  each  of  the  indorsers 
would  have  to  contribute  equally;  other¬ 
wise  the  rule  is  that  the  first  indorsee 
would  have  no  recourse  against  the  suc¬ 
cessive  indorsees. 

Right  of  Way  Across  Field. 

I  blre  three  acres  of  ground  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor  where  another  neighbor  has  a  back  lot. 
lias  the  said  neighbor  the  privilege  of  going 
over  my  crops,  destroying  the  same,  when 
there  is  no  reported  drift  road,  or  right  o 
way,  as  this  is  private  property?  He  has  a 
roadway  that  can  be  used  six  months  of  the 
year.  In  event  he  does  go  over  my  crops 
what  redress  have  I  outside  of  damage  to 

said  crop?  °*  F’  T’ 

North  Stamford,  Conn. 

If  there  is  no  right  of  way  over  the  field 
leased  by  G.  F.  T.  then  he  is  entitled  to 
fence  the  field  and  prevent  any  person 
whatever  from  crossing  it.  G.  F.  T.  would 
be  entitled  to  damages  for  the  destruction 


of  his  crop,  but  he  is  also  entitled  to  pre¬ 
vent  by  force,  if  necessary,  the  other  party 
from  trespassing  upon  the  leased  premises. 

Patented  Fence  Post 

I  enclose  a  catalogue  of  fence  posts  which 
claims  that  the  post  is  patented.  Have  I  a 
right  to  make  and  use  fence  posts  of  l’orlland 
cement?  If  I  should  make  a  mold  of  my 
own  design,  and  make  posts,  would  I  be  in¬ 
fringing  on  this  patent?  H.  H. 

Clymer,  N.  Y. 

As  we  have  not  seen  tne  patent  cover¬ 
ing  fence  posts  we  cannot  tell  what  it 
covers.  It  can  hardly,  however,  cover  the 
right  to  make  fence  posts  of  cement  so  as 
to  give  the  patentee  an  entire  monopoly 
of  that  business.  Fence  posts  of  cement 
no  doubt  have  been  made  since  cement  has 
been,  known.  We  do  not  see  that  H.  FI. 
will  be  running  any  risk  in  majnng  all  the 
posts  that  he  may  wish  to  use,  whether  oi 
Portland  cement  or  any  other  cement.  By 
using  his  own  design  and  his  own  method 
of  manufacture  it  would  be  difficult  to 
show  that  he  was  infringing  the  patent. 
In  any  event,  if  he  makes  only  such  posts 
as  are  used  by  himself  on  his  own  place 
the  damages  for  the  infringement  would 
be  inconsiderable. 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  STORE¬ 
HOUSE. 

Will  some  reader  who  has  bad  experience 
tell  bow  he  would  build  an  outside  cellar  or 
storeroom  that  will  bold  50  bushels  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  over  Winter  iu  central  New 
York? 

Vai'lt  or  Cellar. 

I  would  make  an  outdoor  cellar  or 
rather  vault  and  have  it  under  ground  as 
much  as  possible.  Build  double  walls 
with  air  space  from  the  frost  line  up;  arch 
over  with  mason  work,  and  cover  with 
earth  and  sod.  at  least  two  feet  deep. 
Have  a  hallway  and  double  doors  to  keep 
out  the  frost.  If  an  entrance  could  be 
made  from  a  barn  basement  or  in  a  barn 
it  would  be  desirable.  It  is  difficult  to 
advise  in  building  such  a  room,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  location  or  material  to  build 
with  easily  obtained.  c.  M. 

How  to  Build  a  House. 

Select  some  well-drained  plot  and  dig 
out  the  dirt  to  below  frost  line;  fill  with 
cinders,  small  stone  or  gravel,  cover  with 
clay  or  if  one  chose  cement.  1  would 
then  lay  my  sills,  using  4  x  4  if  to  build 
eight  feet  high,  and  I  would  not  build 
any  higher.  Four  feet  from  sills  take 
2x4  and  put  them  flat;  you  then  have 
the  same  width  as  your  sills;  four  feet 
higher  the  flats  the  same.  Now  put  on 
boards  up  and  down  (any  sound  lumber 
will  answer  the  purpose),  inside  and  out; 
then  cover  with  best  quality  of  tar  paper. 
To  hold  the  paper  on  have  some  battens 
1x2  and  nail  on  where  the  paper  laps, 
making  secure  laps ;  then  seal  up  with 
matched  lumber  on  the  inside.  For  the 
outside  would  use  cove  siding,  but  do  not 
forget  to  use  the  paper  outside  as  well  as 
inside.  I  should  put  windows  in  the  ends 
above  the  plates,  using  double  windows. 
The  roof  should  be  ceiled  on  the  inside 
with  tar  paper  and  boards.  The  door 
should  be  made  double,  that  is,  an  entrance 
should  be  made  that  one  could  open  one 
door,  step  inside,  close  the  outside  before 
opening  the  inside  one,  and  they  should 
fit  close.  Put  in  good  ventilation  and 
bank  up  the  outside  around  the  bottom 
that  no  water  falling  from  the  eaves 
should  find  its  way  inside.  Eaves  troughs 
should  be  put  on  and  the  outside  receive 
a  coat  of  paint.  If  the  one  air  space  was 
not  enough  make  one  in  the  roof  by  f lu¬ 
ring  out  the  same  as  the  sides,  put  on 
another  ceiling;  this  would  make  tlnee 
dead  air  spaces  on  the  sides  and  two  in 
the  roof.  If  afraid  they  were  not  quite 
secure  bank  the  outside  up  a  couple  of 
feet  with  straw  or  leaves.  Be  sure  your 
ventilation  is  all  right.  If  one’s  location 
was  good  such  a  building  could  be  built 
not  far  from  the  kitchen  door,  and  be 
made  wholly  oi  blocks  of  hollow  cement 
and  a  slate  roof,  making  an  almost  in¬ 
destructible  building.  Covering  with  wild 
grapevines,  one  would  have  a  building 
to  use  in  Summer  for  many  purposes.  I 


know,  for  1  have  on  my  farm  a  wooden 
building  with  an  ice  cooler  that  we  used 
for  a  dairy  building,  and  we  used  it  for 
many  purposes;  but  if  I  was  to  build 
again  would  build  wholly  of  cement  and 
stone,  making  hollow  walls,  and  I  should 
not  calculate  to  use  ice.  a.  d.  baker. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Canadian's  Experience. 

Small  outdoor  storehouses  are  not  com¬ 
mon  in  this  locality.  As  a  rule  supplies 
for  domestic  use  are  stored  in  house  or 
barn  cellars.  In  the  latter  case  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  stock  is  depended  on  to  keep  up 
the  temperature,  usually,  with  the  result 
that  more  damage  is  done  by  heat  than 
cold.  It  will  naturally  be  very  difficult 
to  keep  the  frost  out  of  a  small  storehouse 
constructed  on  the  lines  of  the  large 
houses  in  use  by  some  of  our  apple  grow¬ 
ers  and  shippers.  These  contain  so  much 
air  of  a  moderate  temperature,  and  are 
so  often  warmed  slightly  by  workmen 
with  lanterns,  that  a  comparison  would 
not  be  safe.  The  presence  of  potatoes, 
too,  will  call  for  a  still  higher  tempera¬ 
ture.  Indeed,  your  correspondent  will 
find  it  unsatisfactory  to  store  apples  and 
potatoes  together.  The  heat  necessary  for 
the  latter  will  cause  serious  waste  in  the 
former.  We  keep  the  two  in  different  cel¬ 
lars,  and  always  have  Greenings  (Rhode 
Island)  up  to  the  end  of  June.  I  believe 
a  building  on  the  lines  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  outdoor  cellar  will  meet  the  needs 
of  your  correspondent  about  as  well  as 
anything.  These  are  built  of  stone,  half 
sunken  in  the  ground,  and  the  arched  roof 
covered  with  earth.  Instead  of  stone  I 
would  use  cement,  as  that  would  permit 
of  the  walls  and  roof  being  made  thinner. 
After  all,  there  is  no  better  non-conductor 
than  dry  earth,  being  equally  good  for  hot 
or  cold  weather.  Any  man  at  all  handy 
with  tools  should  be  able  to  build  such 
a  small  house  very  cheaply  in  his  spare 
time.  Flowever,  if  one  prefers  a  house 
above  ground  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  making  it  frostproof.  All  he  will  need 
will  be  plenty  of  air  spaces  in  the  walls, 
but  in  a  very  small  building  this  will  be 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
storage  room  secured,  l'he  price  of  lum¬ 
ber,  too,  is  so  excessive  now  that  con¬ 
crete  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 
Oakville,  Canada.  b.  c.  w. 


AGRICULTURAL 

X  TVE  El  . 


The  Ohio  Lime  Co  ,  manufacturers  of 
jime  for  Land  purposes. 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  OHIO  LIME  GO..  -  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fima  Carton  Bisulphide  "Sffi 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


kk 


FUMA 


■  ■kills  Piairle  Dogs, 

77i 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  tcr°antceedni 

To  1  iral  add  49  gallons  of  water  and  ready  for  spraying 
CONVENIENT  ami  EFFECTIVE.  Cost  only  M 
MONEY  ORDER,  REGISTERED  LETTER  orCHEC'K 
SMEDET  C H EMICAL  COMPANY. 

S.  E.  Cor.  11th  and  Master  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

Do  you  want  to  seed  down  a  field  to  grass  this  year  r 
Or  do  you  want  to  grow  a  big  crop  of  Rye  or  J  all 
Wheat?  Then  use  the  .Jovnt  Brand  of  1  ure  ln- 
leached  Hardwood  Ashes,  and  use  one  to  two 
tons  to  the  acre  “according  to  the  condition  of 
the  soil  ’  before  seeding,  and  you  are  sure  to  gi  t  large 
returns  for  your  money.  Write  for  delivered  prices 
and  information  and  address, 

JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Reference — Dominion  Bank,  Wtngham.Ont. 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

-  The  U.S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit- Drier 
Dries  all  klndsof  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  fire.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  85. 

B.  B.  Fahkney.  B. 120,  Waynesboro  JPa 


First  Poet:  “Have  you  ever  written 
anything  that  you  feel  sure  is  going  to 
live?  Second  Poet:  “Well,  I  wrote  a 
promissory  note  last  week  that  I  feel 
pretty  sure  will  last  for  90  days.  Somer¬ 
ville  Journal. 

“My  son,”  said  the  parson  to  a  small 
boy  who  was  digging,  “don’t  you  know 
that  it  is  a  sin  to  dig  on  Sunday  except 
in  case  of  necessity?”  “Yes,  sir,”  replied 
the  youngster.  “  I  hen  why  don’t  you 
stop  it  ?”  asked  the  good  man.  “  ’Cause 
this  is  a  case  of  necessity,”  replied  the 
young  philosopher;  “a  feller  can’t  fish 
without  bait.”— Baltimore  World. 


SPECIAL  OFFER!! 

Tointroduce  our  C.»  BINRTS 
direct  from  the  factory  to  the 
people,  we  make  you  the  follow¬ 
ing  Special  OlTer:  For  til) 
days  you  can  obtain  this  beau- 
ful.  IS  1 4  Oak  finished,  zinc  top 

KITCHEN  CABINET 

for  the  low  price  of  812.  To 
have  this  a  bona  Ode  offer,  send 
us  81  and  we  will  send  the 
CABINET  to  you  with  full 

_ _  privilege  of  examination.  If 

satisfactory,  send  ns  811,  If  not,  return  at  our  ex¬ 
pense  Write  to-day  for  full  particulars  to 

Cortland  Kitchen  Cabinet  Co.,  Cortland,  N.Y. 

Extension  Axle  Nuts 

make  old  buggies  run  like  new;  quick  sellers;  very 
profitable.  Our  hub  covers  keep  all  grit  out  of  boxes. 
Agents  Wanted. 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTY  CO. ,  Box  43,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

WATER  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

Machine  for  Domestic  Well-making  Cheapest  by 
half:  most  practical  of  any.  Catalogue  free. 
ROGER  &  SONS,  MOORESBURG,  TENN. 


POTATOES  SORTED  FREE 

WHEN  SORTED  WITH  A  TILTING  SORTER 

THE  CULLS  PAY  THE  BILL. 

The  TILTING  SORTER  makes  two  grades  of  pota- 
..  toes  and  puts  them  both 
U?  Into  sack  It  substitutes 
■fv  gravity  for  a  crank  and 
saves  a  man  by  It. 

Sample  Machine,  $7 

Send  for  circular. 
AGENTS  WANTED 

EDWIN  TAYLOR; 
Edwardsville,  Kan. 


IMPERIAL  PULVERIZER,  CLOD 

kAAAAAiAA  1 

■fVilflrglTfcr 


r;  i"nrtVi i  ■> 


CRUSHER  & 
ROLLER. 


Leads  Them 
All. 

The  Peterson  Mfg.  Co, ,  KS. 

we  also  gjg"E“<J£XuTrgR§l.d  r6l,able 


WJ  i 


Farmers  who  have  used  the 

Improved  Low  Down  Pennsylvania 
Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

will  use  no  other  kind.  The  general  verdict  Is 
that  it  ia  the  best  machine  on  the /arm.  -Made  in 
various  sizes  with  either  hoe  or  disc.  \\  e  will  send 
you  FREE  a  special  book  telling  all  about  it  and 
what  it  has  done  to  make  better  paying  crops. 
Adapts  itself  to  all  conditions.  Address 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 


Bl)6c 

HOJiESTL 

MADE 


And  sell  to 
dealers  and 
c  o  n  s  n  m  ers. 
Nothing  shoddy, 
implements  and  supplies, 
Our  factories  furnish 
This  buggy  is  an  ex- 


Buggies,  harness,  farm  and  blacksmith  tools, 
fencing,  etc.  Prices  rock  bottom,  same  to  everyone. 

tops,  wheels,  bodies,  gears,  etc.,  at  wholesale  prices.  - - ...... 

ample  of  our  economical  methods.  It  is  the  lowest  priced  buggy  you  can 
afford  to  buy.  It  is  well  made  with  best  materials.  Price  S39.7SI.O.  b. 
factory.  Body,  'J4x54  or  smaller.  Seat,  solid  panel,  spring  back :  green 
cloth  whipcord  or  imitation  leather  trimmed ;  top  rubber-lined  except  side 
curtains;  3  or  4  bow  end  spring;  double  reach;  sarvin  or  compressed 
wheels-  bodv  black ;  gear  green  or  carmine.  Free  bargain  sheet.  *  Indi¬ 
cate  your  needs.  G  A  BOTTGKR  &  CO. ,21  Bright  St.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


PEERLESS  SCALES^  $29.00 

ty^c  VffRLESS^SC  AL.Ef°CO  M PAN Y, 

MilvTufSSd  Ft.  Scott  Aves.  Dept.  Z,  Kansas  City, 


i 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Rambler  hose  inquiries. — When  Is  the 
best  time  to  prune  )he  Crimson  Rambler? 
How  often  should  the  canes  be  renewed,  and 
how  much  do  you  cut  back  each  year?  How 
do  you  propagate  the  Rambler,  and  when? 
Is  Philadelphia  Rambler  as  hardy,  free  from 
disease,  and  as  free  a  bloomer  as  the  Crim¬ 
son?  F.  F.  B. 

Ayer,  Mass. 

The  best  time  to  prune  Rambler  roses 
is  in  early  Spring,  when  growth  is  start¬ 
ing.  Summer  pruning,  aside  from  cutting 
out  an  occasional  weak  or  crowded  branch, 
is  usually  harmful.  As  a  rule  only  old  or 
weak  canes  should  be  taken  out  in  Spring, 
and  the  branches  shortened  in  just  enough 
to  remove  frozen  or  dead  tips.  Ramblers 
bloom  best  on  wood  two  or  three  years 
old,  and  need  little  trimming.  If  too  many 
new  canes  start  at  the  base  they  should 
be  rubbed  off  in  the  bud  stage,  or  when 
only  a  few  inches  long.  New  ones  are 
only  needed  to  replace  exhausted  canes  as 
they  fail  in  vigor.  It  is  well  to  allow  a 
new  cane  or  two  to  grow  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  if  the  situation  of  the  plant  per¬ 
mits,  so  that  it  may  be  protected  by  snow 
or  other  covering  during  Winter.  Such 
trailing  canes  are  likely  to  come  through 
an  excessive  Winter  unharmed,  and  can 
be  tied  up  in  Spring  to  replace  any  up¬ 
right  growth  that  may  be  killed.  If  not 
needed  they  should  be  cut  away.  We 
have  in  this  way  preserved  in  full  glory 
some  rather  tender  Rambler  hybrids  that 
winter-killed  where  exposed.  Crimson 
and  Philadelphia  Ramblers  are  very  hardy, 
but  cannot  always  endure  extreme  cold 
without  harm. 

Young  shoots  of  Ramblers  may  be 
taken  any  time  after  the  bloom  fades, 
made  into  cutting  of  three  or  four  “eyes” 
or  buds,  removing  all  but  the  top  leaf,  and 
rooted  in  moist  sand  in  a  warm,  shady 
place.  The  operation  is  best  conducted 
under  glass,  but  succeeds  in  sheltered 
places  outside.  Hardwood  cuttings,  made 
in  the  Fall  before  much  frost,  usually 
root  well,  but  require  a  temperature  of  at 
least  60  degrees  for  six  or  eight  weeks. 
In  both  cases  the  sand  must  be  constantly 
kept  moist.  August  and  September  are 
good  months  to  propagate  Ramblers  from 
young  wood.  Growing  canes  may  also  be 
layered  by  bending  them  down  and  cover¬ 
ing  with  three  or  four  inches  of  moist  soil. 
Occasionally  a  tip  will  root,  like  the  black¬ 
cap  raspberry,  if  pegged  down  about  the 
middle  of  September.  Commercially, 
Ramblers  are  propagated  from  short  “one- 
eye”  cuttings  in  midwinter  taken  from 
plants  grown  under  glass. 


garden  fruits.  It  is  a  true  “ironclad”  in 
hardiness — indifferent  alike  to  the  zero  of 
midwinter  and  to  late  frosts  in  blooming 
season.  It  has  few  enemies  except  at  the 
sea  level,  where  it  is  occasionally  attacked 
by  an  orange-spored  fungus  that  deforms 
a  portion  of  the  foliage  and  fruits.  Given 
fine  weather  at  blooming  time  it  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  cropper,  but  the  ripening  berries 
are  so  highly  appreciated  by  birds  that  the 
grower  must  cover  his  bushes  with  nets 
as  the  fruits  begin  to  color  in  order  to  se¬ 
cure  a  share.  Apparently  every  robin,  cat¬ 
bird  and  thrush  in  the  neighborhood  will 
locate  a  Juneberry  bush  or  tree  at  the  first 
indication  of  ripening,  and  give  it  undi¬ 
vided  attention  until  the  last  berry  has 
been  plucked.  If  we  could  induce  June- 
berries  to  fruit  through  a  long  season,  and 
plant  them  in  quantity,  other  fruits  would 
be  little  molested  while  they  were  in  evi¬ 
dence.  The  season,  however,  is  short, 
coming  just  after  the  earliest  strawberries, 
and  plantings  are  so  rare  that  they  scarcely 
make  a  diversion  for  fruit-eating  birds. 
When  fully  ripe  the  berries  are  large,  rich 
purple  in  color,  with  heavy  blue  bloom, 
and  are  particularly  well  llavored  in  the 
way  of  a  sweet  blueberry.  There  is  little 
acidity,  and  those  who  prefer  tartness  may 
gain  it  by  adding  a  few  currants  or  cher¬ 
ries  ripening  at  the  same  time.  Although 
closely  allied  to  the  apple  and  pear  the 
Juneberry,  when  cooked,  much  resembles 
in  taste  the  Mazzard  cherry,  and  is  far 
superior  as  pie  material  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  pits.  Many  think  its  quality 
for  cooking  better  than  any  other  small 
fruit.  The  culture  is  very  simple.  Once 
planted  in  good  soil  this  variety  only  needs 
to  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  grass. 
Pruning  is  confined  to  the  occasional  cut¬ 
ting  out  of  a  decrepit  branch,  or  the  thin¬ 
ning  of  too  numerous  suckers.  As  the 
bushes  only  grow  two  or  three  feet  high 
they  are  quite  easily  protected  while  fruit¬ 
ing  by  ordinary  mosquito  netting,  which 
may  be  made  to  do  duty  for  several  years. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  detaching  suck¬ 
ers  during  the  dormant  season.  If  firmly 
planted  without  unnecessary  exposure  they 
are  sure  to  grow,  and  commence  bearing 
in  one  or  two  years.  Excellent  fruits  are 
occasionally  found  on  the  tree-like  species 
of  Amelanchier,  A.  Canadensis,  generally 
known  as  Shad-bush,  but  many  of  the 
wild  plants  are  sterile.  We  have  budded 
and  grafted  Success  high  up  on  apple  and 
bnad-bush  stocks.  It  makes  a  queer  little 
bushy-topped  tree  when  thus  worked  and 
bears  enormously  for  a  season  or  two,  but 
has  a  tendency  to  diminish  rather  than  in¬ 
crease  after  the  third  year.  The  Juneberry 
has  been  proposed  as  a  stock  for  root¬ 
grafting  pears  and  apples,  on  account  of 
its  absolute  hardiness,  but  we  have  not 
heard  the  results  of  any  authoritative 
trials.  w.  v.  F. 


storage  tank  in  ttie  top  of  the  house, 
which  will  sometimes  spring  a  leak,  freeze 
up  or  allow  the  water  to  become  contam¬ 
inated.  Where  hand  power  or  windmills 
are  the  means  of  raising  the  water  this 
plan  of  direct  pressure  is  not  practicable, 
as  there  must  be  storage  for  the  water  to 
overcome  disadvantages  in  regularity  of 
supply.  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  de¬ 
voted  exclusively  to  artesian  wells.  The 
reports  of  the  State  Geological  Survey  will 
give  the  most  practical  information  on 
that  subject  for  the  State  in  which  they 
are  issued.  g.  d. 

Utilizing  Stable  Manure. 

J.  IF.  8.,  Mexia,  Tex. — I  have  just  now  two 
wagons  hauling  manure  from  town,  two  miles 
away,  for  a  Fall  garden.  A  good  friend,  who 
has  a  very  poor  place  yet  closer  to  town  than 
myself,  sent  me  word  this  morning  that  he 
has  about  20  loads  of  very  good  manure  in 
his  lot,  where  he  fattened  beef  cattle  with 
cotton  seed  meal,  etc.,  and  that  if  I  want  it 
I  may  have  it  at  25  cents  per  load.  That 
man  lias  idle  teams,  and  perhaps  hands,  yet 
will  not  haul  tnat  stuff  on  his  own  poor  farm. 
How  far  would  a  man  get  doing  that  way  in 
your  country? 

A  ns. — Manure  is  often  sold  at  auction 
in  our  country  and  brings  $2  or  more  per 
load,  depending  on  the  shape  it  is  in.  A 
farmer  who  would  give  it  away  or  sell  it 
for  25  cents  a  load  to  get  rid  of  it  would 
not  farm  very  long.  Yet  many  farmers 
throw  away  the  best  part  of  the  manure 
by  letting  the  rain  leach  through  it.  We 
have  known  farmers  to  do  this,  and  then 
buy  fertilizers  to  make  their  crops. 

Origin  of  Crimson  Rambler. 

J.  II.  A.,  Delaware,  N.  J. — Will  you  tell  me 
the  home  of  the  Crimson  Rambler? 

Ans. — The  Crimson  Rambler  was  orig¬ 
inally  found  growing  under  cultivation  in 
Japan  by  a  botanical  traveler,  who  sent  it 
to  the  nursery  of  Turner  &  Co.,  Slough, 
England,  it  proved  so  hardy  and  attrac¬ 
tive  that  it  was  there  propagated  and  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  world.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  species  Rosa  Poly- 
antha,  native  to  Japan  and  eastern  China, 
though  horticulturally  it  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  species.  It  is  now  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  hardy  rose  in  Europe  and  America, 
and  has  never  been  superseded  in  its  pecu¬ 
liar  field.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
Philadelphia  Rambler,  a  seedling  of  the 
Crimson  Rambler,  has  many  points  of 
superiority,  and  will  be  largely  grown  in 
the  future.  _ 

Paint  for  Metal  Roofs. — W.  It.  T.  asks 
what  kind  of  paint  to  use  on  metal  roofs. 
After  trying  various  kinds  on  the  market 
and  finding  them  unsatisfactory,  we  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  a  roofing  company  to  try  a  paint 
which  they  said  was  good.  We  ordered 
it,  paying  GO  cents  per  gallon.  We  found  it 
to  be  the  best  we  ever  used,  and  also  found 
it  was  common  gas  tar,  which  can  be  bought 
at  any  gas  works  at  10  cents  per  gallon.  Ap¬ 
ply  with  whitewash  brush  on  warm,  dry  days 
once  in  three  years.  No  need  to  take  off 
iron  roofs  for  want  of  cheap  and  reliable 
paint.  l. 


August  13, 


Standard  for  13  Years. 

The  pioneer  prepared  HOOFING.  Outlast1'  metal  or 
shinnies.  Any  one  can  :  pply  It.  Contains  no  tar. 
Will  not  melt.  Fire  resisting  Smd  for  Booklet  K. 
MANUFACTUKKI)  SOLELY  BY 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


The 

Roof  that  Lasts 

For  stables,  barns,  houses 
and  sheds  there  is  no  roof¬ 
ing  that  excels 

PAROID 

Ready  Roofing 

in  economy  and  durabil¬ 
ity.  Don’t  confuse  it  with 
cheap,  flimsy  roofings.  It’s 
the  kind  that  lasts.  Any 
one  can  put  it  on.  Com¬ 
plete  roofing  kit  free  with 
each  roll.  Send  for  free 
sample  and  book  on 
"Building  Economy.** 

F.  W.  Bird  &  Son, 

E.  Walpole,  Mats,  Chicago,  III. 


Fruit 

Decays  Less 

when  shipped  in  our  ventilated 
Shipping  J  foxes.  Circulation  of 
air  keeps  them  sound.  Don’t  risk 
loss  in  shipment  and  in  sales  when  our 

SHIPPING  BOXES 

cost  so  little  and  save  so  much.  Mer¬ 
chant  and  consumer  buy  quicker 
-  when  they  see  the  fruit.  Ship¬ 
ping  Boxes  cost  9e  each. 
Ask  for  free  illustra¬ 
ted  booklet  20 

Geneva  Cooperage 
Company 
Geneva 

Ohio  _ „  . 
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NEW  CALEDONIAN  BEAN 
HARVESTER  AND  BUNCHER. 

Puys  for  it, 
self  with  two 
days’  use. 
Dumps  auto¬ 
matically, 
and  leaves 
the  BEANS 
FREE  from 
WEEDS, 
DIRT  and 
STONES. 

W  bite  To-Day 
foe  Catalog. 

CALEDONIA  BEAN  HARVESTER  WORKS 

CALEDONIA,  N.  Y 


Philadelphia  Rambler  lias  been  tested 
for  the  last  six  years  in  widely  separated 
localities,  and  lias  endured  without  harm 
when  unprotected  in  temperatures  running 
as  low  as  16-19  below  zero.  It  has  better 
foliage  and  may  be  considered  more 
healthy  than  and  fully  as  hardy  as  its 
parent,  Crimson  Rambler,  though  not  quite 
such  a  tall  grower.  It  is  in  every  way  as 
free  in  bloom,  and  about  10  days  earlier, 
so  that  the  Rambler  season  is  much  pro¬ 
longed  by  its  use.  The  flowers  are  larger, 
much  more  double  and  richer  in  color, 
though  perhaps  not  so  many  are  produced 
in  an  average  cluster. 

The  Dwarf  Service-Berry. — Fig.  268, 
page  603,  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
fruits  of  the  dwarf  service  or  Juneberry, 
Amelanchier  Botryapium,  introduced  to 
cultivation  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  by  Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  first  grown  in  Illinois 
from  seeds  from  the  mountains  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Prof.  Van  Deman  found  it  in 
Kansas,  where  it  had  been  brought  from 
Illinois.  It  was  quite  widely  distributed 
in  the  years  preceding  1895,  being  sold  in 
the  West  at  times  as  an  improved  huckle¬ 
berry  or  blueberry.  Few  nurserymen  cat¬ 
alogue  it  now,  though  it  is  well  worth 
growing  by  those  who  care  for  variety  in 


Water  Supply  With  Direct  Pressure. 

II.,  Oswego  Falls,  N.  Y. — Under  the  head  of 
“Water  Supply  From  Springs,”  on  page  524, 
you  say  :  “The  force  that  would  raise  water 
to  an  elevated  lank  would  force  it  into  the 
cellar  tank,  so  that  the  air  pressure  will  take 
it  to  any  part  of  the  house.”  Will  you  ex¬ 
plain  what  pressure  will  be  on  the  water  after 
It  has  been  delivered  into  a  cellar  tank,  lo 
convey  it  to  different  parts  of  the  house? 
What  publication  is  there  on  the  subject  of 
artesian  wells? 

Ans. — The  article  referred  to  speaks  of 
the  plan  of  supplying  houses  with  water 
by  direct  pressure.  The  pressure  on  the 
tank  in  the  cellar  comes  from  the  forcing 
of  the  water  into  it  by  the  pump,  wherever 
that  may  be  located.  Six  pounds  pressure 
per  square  inch  will  elevate  water  to  the 
second  story,  and  if  the  tank  is  airtight  ad¬ 
ditional  pressure  may  be  put  on,  so  that 
water  may  be  used  for  some  time  after  the 
pump  stops,  acting  much  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  do  the  compressed  air  sprayers.  If 
a  hydraulic  ram  or  gasoline  engine  is  the 
source  of  power  in  elevating  the  water  there 
need  be  no  tank  at  all  in  the  cellar — just 
a  system  of  pipes  leading  to  the  different 
rooms  that  are  to  be  supplied  with  an  over¬ 
flow  in  a  convenient*  place.  The  water 
keeps  circulating  through  the  pipes,  and 
always  ready  for  use.  This  system  of  sup¬ 
plying  water  has  some  advantages  over  the 


Inexpensive,  Durable,  Attractive 

Farm  Houses,  barns  and  all  other  buildings  can  be 
erected  of  our  Hollow  Buiiding  Blocks,  either  FLA  IN 
or  JtOCK  FACE,  at  a  less  cost  than  of  brick. 
Also  used  for  foundations. 

Prices  and  catalogue  furnished  upon  request. 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  CO., 


Room  804  Bessemer,  Building, 
PITTSBURG,  FA. 


You  Can  Save  From  830  to  850 

PATENTS  “KINODIG”  PENDING 


BY  BUYING 
OUR 


OUR  LATEST  PATTERN  PITLESS  SCALE. 

NO  PIT  TO  DIG.  8  INCHES  OVER  ALL.  STEEL  FRAME. 

This  Seale  is  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  CO.,  Dept.  Z.  KANSAS  CITE,  MO. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS 


BEST  ON  EARTH. 


Manufactured  by  THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

“  Hubbard’s  Fertilizers  for  1904,”  sent  free  to  any  address. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Big  Strawberry  Yields. — A  reader  in  New 
England  sends  this  question  : 

“I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Kevitt’s 
article,  ‘Building  Up  Strawberry  Beds,”  and 
the  results  obtained  from  his  Glen  Mary  va¬ 
riety,  and  would  like  to  have  the  Hope  Farm 
man  tells  us  what  yield  (per  acre)  he  ob¬ 
tains  from  his  Marshall  strawberries,  and 
what  he  uses  as  a  fertilizer.”  c.  l.  e. 

I  cannot  ten  any  big  story.  As  we  grow 
Marshalls  100  crates  or  3,200  quarts  per  acre 
would  be  a  large  yield.  They  would  all  be  big 
ones,  and  would  bring  the  top  price.  We 
grow  Marshalls  in  hills.  This  variety  does 
not  do  well  in  matted  rows.  Like  men  of 
genius,  it  must  be  free  to  get  away  from  the 
crowd.  We  generally  use  a  mixed  “fruit  and 
vine”  fertilizer.  When  we  mix  our  own 
chemicals  we  prefer  about  the  following: 
200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  400  pounds  dried 
blood,  400  pounds  sulphate  of  potash,  400 
pounds  of  ground  bone,  600  pounds  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  We  have  had  fair  results  from  using 
one  part  muriate  of  potash  to  three  parts 
ground  bone,  out  I  think  the  more  Compli¬ 
cated  mixture  will  pay  better  for  large  fruit. 

As  to  that  “building  up”  a  strawberry  bed 
we  are  trying  it  on  a  fair-sized  scale.  While 
it  seems  a  reasonable  plan  there  is  no  fun 
about  it.  Our  little  boys,  who  took  the  job 
of  hoeing  out  one  large  bed,  have  almost  hoed 
out  their  love  for  strawberries  with  the  weeds. 
Mr.  Kevitt  says  that  a  man  can  hoe  out 
half  an  acre  a  day.  If  that  is  so  we  have  no 
men  at  Hope  Farm.  I  like  to  hoe,  and  can 
cover  some  ground  in  a  day,  but  half  an  acre 
is  far  beyond  my  capacity. 

Farm  Notes. — We  clipped  the  Alfalfa  again 
on  July  28.  This  left  a  cutting  of  Crab  grass 
and  purslane  on  the  ground  that  most  farmers 
would  have  thought  worth  raking  for  hay. 
We  left  it  to  rot  on  the  ground.  The  Alfalfa 
looks  better  than  I  expected.  The  color  is 
light,  and  some  of  the  plants  are  short.  This 
1  think  is  partly  due  to  the  cold,  damp 
weather,  and  I  still  have  hopes  that  the 
Alfalfa  is  merely  resting — and  will  start  work 
later.  .  .  .  Our  pepper  crop  is  doing  very 

well.  Thus  far  prices  have  been  high  enough 
to  show  some  proiit,  but  I  am  told  that  later 
they  will  slide  down  almost  out  of  sight.  We 
expect  to  deveiop  a  fair  local  trade.  We 
have  one  big  plant  growing  in  a  flower  pot  on 
the  front  fence  with  the  sign  :  “Peppers  For 
Sale”  under  it.  I  can  tell  better  about  it 
when  the  season  is  over,  but  it  looks  now  as 
if  peppers  and  onions  are  well  suited  to  our 
conditions  while  the  orchards  are  coming  into 
bearing.  ...  We  began  shipping  apples 
earlier  than  usual  this  year.  The  commission 
man  told  me  to  send  them  along  even  if  they 
were  green— before  the  rush  came.  I  told 
him  he  would  have  to  be  responsible  for  the 
colic  this  green  fruit  produced.  That  is  no 
great  responsibility,  since  the  apples  are  used 
for  making  pies  and  sauce.  There  has  been 
a  fair  trade  in  sweet  apples  this  year.  .  .  . 

On  July  27  there  came  a  fearful  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  which  blew  down  many  apples. 
Charlie  made  up  his  mind  to  save  the  largest 
of  these  windfalls,  and  so  all  hands  went  to 
picking  up  for  shipment.  Billy  Berkshire  and 
his  gang  have  a  way  of  going  about  to  take 
a  nip  out  of  the  best  fruit.  We  made  a  good 
shipment,  and  Charlie,  in  his  desire  to  be 
honest,  marked  this  windfall  fruit  “Drops.” 
To  my  surprise  the  commission  man  found 
fault  with  this  attempt  to  classify  the  fruit, 
lie  seemed  to  think  this  word  would  act  like 
‘Knock-out  drops”  to  spoil  the  price.  This 
class  of  fruit  is  bought  by  Jews  or  boarding¬ 
house  keepers  who  are  after  bargains.  If 
they  see  such  a  mark  on  a  package  it  is  an 
argument  for  them  to  beat  down  prices.  If  a 
man  admits  that  his  own  fruit  is  inferior,  and 
still  puts  his  name  on  it,  the  buyer  has  the 
best  argument  to  start  with.  I  take  it  that 
most  of  us  should  mark  only  the  finest  of  out¬ 
produce,  and  send  the  rest  without  marks  to 
sell  for  its  face  value.  Where  a  man  has 
been  in  the  business  long  enough  to  build  up 
a  reputation  buyers  know  what  his  grading 
means,  and  will  accept  his  marks.  Inferior 
goods  should  be  kept  at  home  or  sold  without 
marking.  ...  I  have  just  bought  a 
•spring-tooth  harrow.  I  never  had  one  before, 
tuough  it  was  the  one  tillage  tool  I  lacked. 
On  rough,  stonv  ground  the  spring-tooth  tears 
and  kicks  at  a  great  rate,  and  we  find  it  very 
useful  in  working  over  an  old  sod  where  there 
are  many  stones.  We  are  sowing  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Canada  peas  and  rye  in  one  field — 
something  1  never  did  before.  It  is  probably 
too  late  for  the  peas  to  do  their  best,  but  I 
think  they  will  help  the  rye. 

Training  Notes. — Merrill  has  lost  five  of 
his  203  pounds,  and  Miss  Mabel  has  gained 
two.  A  fair  share  of  Merrill’s  loss  was 
caused  by  eating  too  many  green  apples!  I 
shall  not  try  to  use  that  as  a  new  argument 
for  apple  eating.  1  am  not  going  into  the 
business  of  training  fleshy  people,  though  1 
think  we  could  shape  almost  anybody  up  if  he 
would  follow  directions.  I  don’t  pretend  to 
have  a  very  elegant  shape  myself,  but  I  have 
restrained  a  natural  tendency  to  pack  on  flesh 
at  inconvenient  points  of  the  body.  Most  of 
the  cases  of  excessive  fat  that  1  have  seen  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  caused  by  overeating  of  fatty 


foods  and  a  sluggish  manner  of  living.  Fat 
people  are  not  unlike  hens  that  have  been 
cooped  in  a  small  yard  and  fed  heavily  on 
corn.  They  take  little  exercise  because  they 
“don't  have  to,”  and  fat  follows.  To  take 
flesh  off  a  man  gently  and  harmlessly  I  would 
get  him  to  overhaul  his  diet.  You  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  him  very  fond  of  butter,  bread, 
potatoes,  sugar  and  other  starchy  foods.  Get 
him  to  cut  the  butter  in  two,  give  up  part  of 
the  bread  and  potatoes,  and  substitute  baked 
apples  and  other  vegetables,  like  tomatoes. 
Make  mm  stop  pouring  down  water  at  meal 
times  and  give  up  all  liquor.  Put  him  at 
work  in  the  sun,  gently  at  first,  but  more  and 
more  each  day  within  his  strength.  Give 
him  work  dike  mowing  or  hoeing  in  which  the 
arms  swing.  A  good  share  of  the  lost  fat 
must  pass  off  through  the  pores  of  his  skin. 

At  night  let  him  take  a  full  bath  with  water 
with  enough  ammonia  in  it  to  make  it  felt. 
Scrub  the  body  well  with  this  and  then  polish 
with  a  coarse  towel.  The  next  night  bathe  in 
salt  water,  and  thus  alternate  ammonia  and 
salt.  The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  the  pores 
of  the  skin  thoroughly  open  and  free.  Above 
all  things  keep  the  fat  man  stirred  up.  Nat¬ 
urally  when  he  stands  still  he  looks  around 
for  a  chair  to  sit  on,  or  a  post  to  lean  up 
against!  We  must  keep  mental  pins  in  the 
chair  and  imaginary  burrs  on  the  post.  Keep 
him  going.  Fat  comes  to  him  while  he  is 
sprawled  out  at  ease.  I  feel  quite  confident 
that  I  can  unpack  the  bones  of  almost  any 
fleshy  person — 4  can’t,  but  they  can.  When 
it  comes  to  putting  flesh  on  thin  bones  you 
hit  a  harder  proposition,  for  the  thin  person 
finds  it  hard  to  drop  the  nervous  energy 
which  keei>s  him  thin. 

Out  op  an  Egg. — That  leads  me  to  say  that 
“Fatty,”  the  old  Brahma  hen,  has  done  so 
well  'with  her  chicks  that  she  is  worthy  a 
better  name.  She  has  watched  and  worried 
herself  thin  nursing  her  children.  I  call  this 
a  poor  quality  in  a  hen,  but  the  children  are 
very  proud  o*.  Brahma.  They  picked  up  the 
eggs  from  all  over  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
result  is  very  surprising.  One  of  the  little 
Ci.ic.vS,  scarce  larger  than  your  fist,  bristled 
up  to  a  Wyandotte  three  times  his  size  and 
whipped  him.  lie  then  tackled  a  Plymouth 
Rock,  but  there  Is  more  sporting  blood  in  that 
breed,  and  the  little  fellow  found  that  his 
reach  was  too  short.  You  didn’t  catch  him 
quitting.  lie  ran  between  the  other  chicken’s 
legs  and  kept  up  his  pecking  until  the  other 
had  enough.  That  seems  to  mean  a  dash  of 
Game  blood  somewhere,  and  I  imagine  there 
are  other  mysteries  coming  from  those  eggs! 
To  my  regret  the  little  boys  think  more  ot 
this  Game  chicken  than  they  do  of  the  good- 
natured  Wyandottes,  who  begin  early  to  see 
the  industrial  side  of  life.  The  boys  think 
we  ought  to  keep  the  Game,  because  he  will 
drive  all  other  roosters  away.  lie  has  cer¬ 
tainly  started  into  training,  but  I  think  he 
will  do  more  harm  at  home  than  the  olliei 
roosters  would.  I  am  sorry  that  (lie  boys  are 
willing  to  let  Brahma’s  sturdy  qualities  lake 
a  back  seat  the  first  time  this  worthless 
youngster  feels  his  spurs.  If  you  ask  the 
children  what  these  mongrel  chickens  are 
worth  they  will  probably  say  :  “Five  dollars 
apiece !”  That  is  their  estimate.  Let  them 
enjoy  the  idea  of  a  fortune  until  the  feed  bill 
dispells  all  the  illusion.  They  will  find  all 
too  soon  that  it  is  the  cold-blooded  estimate 
of  the  other  man  that  gives  selling  value  to 
property. 

Don’t  Cry. — I  often  hear  people  say  that 
we  are  fortunate  at  Hope  Farm  in  never  hav¬ 
ing  any  serious  troubles.  They  seem  to  get 
an  idea  that  everything  goes  like  a  Summer 
dream.  Well,  now,  it  doesn’t !  I  often  think 
that  fate  has  turned  me  down  hard,  and  that 
the  majority  of  my  friends  have  a  happier 
and  easier  time.  When  I  get  into  them,  be¬ 
hind  their  reserve,  I  find  that  they  don’t.  In 
every  life  that  I  know  to  be  worth  anything 
I  find  the  scar  of  troubles  auu  the  sting  of 
failure  to  carry  out  what  is  best.  I  come  to 
respect  those  who  put  up  a  good  face  and  try 
to  cover  up  the  slings  of  life  with  pleasant 
and  hopeful  words.  No  !  No  !  You  folks  need 
not  think  that  trouble  never  broods  over  Hope 
Farm.  We  try  not  to  put  fertile  eggs  under 
her.  Trouble  eggs  are  fertilized  by  despair 
and  lack  of  faith. 

The  other  night  a  forlorn  little  figure  stood 
leaning  up  against  a  post.  The  smallest  little 
girl  bad  broken  her  doll.  She  does  not  like 
to  cry,  but  this  was  too  much,  and  two  little 
fists  were  boring  into  two  sad  little  eyes. 
Every  woman  who  reads  this  will  know  how 
the  little  thing  felt.  As  1  sat  there  in  the 
twilight  that  verse  of  Whitcomb  Riley's  came 
into  my  mind.  1  can  quote  it  only  from 
memory  : 

“Don’t  cry,  little  girl  !  Don't  cry  ! 

You  have  broken  your  doll,  I  know, 

And  the  strange,  wild  ways  of  your  girlhood 
days 

Are  things  of  the  long  ago; 

But  love  and  home  will  come  by  and  by  : 

Don’t  cry,  little  girl,  don’t  cry  !” 

It  is  the  greatest  blessing  in  life  to  be  able 
to  look  ahead  to  something  better.  The  doll 
is  only  a  part  of  the  chilli’s  development.  I 
-  paid  her  10  cents,  which  she  earned  pulling 
weeds,  it  is  to  go  to  that  same  Indian  boy 
I  wrote  about  some  weeks  ago.  The  sorrows: 
of  childhood  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
those  of  middle  and  old  age,  but  we  should 
gain  self-control  as  we  go  on.  it.  w.  e. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  AUTO. 

Reckless  drivers  of  automobiles  are  laying 
up  trouble  for  their  class.  The  record  oi 
runaway  horses  and  damage  to  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  is  a  long  one.  The  Utica  Observer  says  : 
“So  much  trouble  has  been  caused  in  Ulster 
Park  by  runaway  horses,  which  were  fright¬ 
ened  by  automobiles,  that  the  people  of  the 
village  threaten  to  make  it  hot  for  the  first 
auto  driver  that  comes  in  there  faster  than  a 
respectable  and  decent  speed.  Several  per¬ 
sons  have  been  hurt,  some  of  them  seriously, 
through  the  runaways.  Dealers  in  the  town 
will  sell  the  automobile  people  no  more  gaso¬ 
line,  and  one  that  needed  some  repairs  the 
other  day  could  not  find  a  man  who  would  do 
a  stroke  of  work  on  the  machine,  and;  it  had 
to  be  towed  out  of  town  with  a  farmer’s 
team.” 

Here  is  a  story  from  the  New  York  Sun 
about  a  driver  who  was  held  up  by  a  Connec¬ 
ticut  sheriff  : 

“  ‘How  much?'  said  Sloan  to  the  sheriff, 
pulling  a  fat  roll  of  bills  from  his  trousers 
pocket.  ‘I  carry  this  for  you  Rubes.’ 

“When  told  that  he  would  have  to  turn 
about  and  drive  the  sheriff  back  to  the  center 
of  Stratford  and  appear  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  Sloan  protested,  but  to  no  avail. 

“  ‘I  have  an  appointment  to  dine  in  Boston 
at  noon,’  he  said,  ‘and  I  will  get  there  in 
this  machine  if  it  takes  a  leg.’ 

“When  brought  before  Justice  Charles  II. 
Peck  he  was  charged  with  violating  the  speed 
laws  of  the  State  and  was  released  in  $50 
bail.” 

Some  of  these  city  drivers  think  they  can 
“buy  off  the  Rubes,”  but  they  run  up  against 
a  great  mistake  at  times.  We  hear  from  all 
over  the  country  of  the  work  of  these  auto¬ 
hogs.  Some  of  them  are  the  most  selfish  peo¬ 
ple  who  occupy  the  road,  and  their  actions 
justify  a  farmer  in  holding  them  up. 


Basement  Barns. — I  have  read  C.  It.’s 
letter,  page  506,  in  regard  to  fitting  up  a 
stable  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  feel  from 
my  own  experience  that  it  is  a  very  inad¬ 
visable  thing  to  do.  I  used  a  basement  42  x 
66,  tried  keeping  stock,  especially  cows,  in 
it,  and  found  it  very  unsatisfactory.  I  think 
the  basement  in  question  could  be  used  for 
other  purposes  and  with  better  results.  My 
iuea  would  be  to  build  a  new  stable  adjoin-1 
ing  this  for  cows,  using  part  of  the’  base-1 
ment  as  a  place  to  turn  cows  through  the 
middle  of  the  day  for  exercise,  and  have 
water  in  there  to  drink.  I  have  recently 
built  a  stable,  frame  building,  cement  floor, 
two  silos,  water  in  cement  manger,  alleyway 
behind  so  stables  can  be  cleaned  with  wagoi 
or  sleigh  each  day,  and  this  is  proving  to  In 
very  satisfactory,  much  more  so  than  tw< 
other  stables  used  previous  to  this.  r. 

Corfu,  N.  Y. 


Cut  Ensilage 

Machines  Adapted 
to  the  Work 


You 
Want 
Speed 
and 
Easy 
Running 


The  Baldwin  and 

Gale-Baldwin  Cutters 


for  both  ensilage  anil  dry  fodder  are  the  modern, 
typical  machines.  Smooth,  easy  running: and  fast  cut¬ 
ting  distinguish  them.  Elevate  to  till  any  silo,  carry  to 
right  or  left  or  straight  away.  Strong  self-feed,  cut 
four  lengths,  perfection  safety  devices.  Sizes  for  hand 
and  power,  w  ri  te  for  catalog . 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  7B,  Ohicopoo  Falla,  Mass. 


CUTTERS  and  BLOWERS 

Built  on  the  right  principle,  combining  aafety  flywheel,  belt  pulley  and 
feeding  device.  Will  elevate  easily  Into  any  alio.  Alao  ailoa,  engines, 
borae  powers,  threshers  and  hay  presses.  Write  for  our  free  catalogue. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK. 


Silos 


The  Best  Is  Cheapest 

‘Cold  pressed”  thread 
hoops,  perfect  fitting 
tongued  and  grooved 
staves  (white  pine  or 
cypress)  and  patent  air 
tigntdoors  distinguish  the 

Green  Mountain 

and  Not-Li-Mah  Silos 

from  others.  Perfect  pre¬ 
servers,  all  convenience. 
They  last.  We  also  furnish 
Gasoline  Engines  and  En- 
silageCuttei  s,  all  sizes.  A 
fnll  line  of  Dairy  and 
Creamery  Machinery  a.,d 
Supplies.  Free  book  shows 
how  and  why  superior. 
Write  forit  atonce. 
STODDARD  MFC.  CO. 
Rutland,  Vsrmont.  *' 


SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTERS. — Cut 
Corn  quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears 
knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
K.  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Ensilage  &  Fodder  Gutters 

sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  have  no  agents— 
therefore  jave  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  K  very 
machine  fully  warranted,  and  trial  of  same  given 

THE  KENDRICK 

U  the  STRONGEST  and  BEST  on  the  market. 

Manufactured  15  years  by 
THE  G.  J.  EMENV  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
IT  Send  postal  for  free  catalogue. 


The  TORNADO  OUTTERS 


hay,  straw  or  sheaf  oats  are  undoubtedly  the  best.  Cutting 
Cylinder  splits  as  well  as  cuts  the  largest  and  hardest  corn 
sin  Iks,  with  or  without  the  ears,  all  at  one  and  the  same  oper¬ 
ation,  and  without  any  additional  splitting  attachments. 

Our  BLOW  E  kS  elevate  totop  of  any  silo.  Moreensilage 
c  i  ii  be  put  into  a  given  space  when  cut  on  the  TORNADO 
than  on  any  other  make.  Our  machines  must  be  seen  and 
used  to  be  fully  appreciated  Don’t  decide  to  buy  any  other  make  of  Feed  or 
Ensilage  Cutter  until  you  have  received  our  late  catalogue,  sent  for  the 
asking.  W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO..  Mfrs..  Box  “  Y,”  Massillon  Ohio. 


for  cutting 
corn  fodder 


ensilage,  dry 
or  stover  or 


) 


New  and  Improved 
with  Self  Feed  Table, 


Send  for 
Free  Catalogue. 


Q|  177  ADT1  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutter  or 
DLI££  AUU  Shredder  with  Wind  Elevator 


Docr  better  work  than  anj 
other  Ensilage  or  Fodder  Cut¬ 
ter  ever  made;  will  elevate  to 
any  desired  height  and  in  any  di- 
_  rcction.  Kernels  of  corn  ground 

into  meal,  mixed  all  through  the 
silage.  Stalks  and  leaves  battered 
and  softened,  settle  quicker,  puck  closer. 
Silo  will  tftke  1-4  more  Silage.  Less  heating, 
fermentation,  and  so.uring.  Better  and  (tweeter 
gilage.  Good  for  all  stock;  po  waste,  all  palatable  and 
well  digested.  Does  splendid  work  in  ahreddtng  and 
cutting  dry  stalk**,  fully  guaranteed. 

JOSEPH  DICK  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 
Box  t>9  Clinton,  Ohio. 


SMALLEY  SILO  FILLER-/ 


Strongest  and  most  satisfactory  ensilage  machine  built.  No 
Bilo  owner  can  afford  to  do  without  the  New  Smalley  Special 
No.  1 8.  No  fear  of  breakages.  The  gears  on  this  machine  are 
as  heavy  as  those  on  our  N  o.  2C  maeliine.  Largest  capacity. 

Suickest  and  cleanest  work.  Fills  any  silo.  Smalley  Safety 
lower  elevates  up  to  50  feet.  Cheaper  than  chain  carriers. 
Saves  time  and  labor,  Catalog  explains  the  strong  points  of 
the  SMALLEY  and  proves  it  the  best  machine.  Wrxtefor  it. 

SMALLEY  MFC.  CO.,  Box  R  Manitowoc,  Wl«. 


u ay  oaveu  ai  oiiu  ruling 

How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  33j$  per  cent. 


U  Jointed  Ensilage 
Distributer  ' 


The  New  “OHIO 

(patent  applied  for)  is  improvement  over  old  style  hood, 
saves  men  in  the  silo.  Th.  man  at  the  cutter  does 
It  all.  Two  new  sizes  for  1904.  Nos.  14  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  19  “Ohio’’  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 
faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  Patented.  They 
have  deeperthroats,  largercutting  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  an  ordinary  silo  in  one  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  success  In  1903  is  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  the  new  catalogue.  An  “Ohio”  Blow¬ 
er  will  save  you  tho  85.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine.  We  continue  to  manufacture 
other  sizes  and  styles  of  cutters  and  elevators  as  before. 

The  Silver  Wlfg.  Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 

50th  Year.  “Modern  Silage  Methods”  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 


THE  SOUTH  SIDE  CARRIERS 

FOR  PEACHES,  PLUMS.  GRAPES,  APPLES  AND  TOMATOES. 

SOUTH  SIDE  dVT’Uf’O  CO., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  114  Warren  Street.  PETERSBURG,  VA.,  U.  S.  A* 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Tostal  Union.  $3.04, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL,.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible,  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  In  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  t lie  complaint  must  be  sent  to  u's  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  he  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY.  AUGUST  13,  1904. 


THE  PRIZE  CUPPINGS. 

This  week  the  first  prize  goes  to  New  York,  the  sec¬ 
ond  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  third  to  Minnesota,  as 
follows : 

Mrs.  Herbert  Grant,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

John  Larkin,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Drew.  Hennepin  Co.,  Minn. 

We  still  offer  weekly  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 
for  the  best  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

During  the  12  months  ending  June  1  $13,479,432  worth 
of  oleo  and  oleo  oil  were  exported  from  this  country. 
Holland  alone  took  $7,912,426  worth.  These  total  ex¬ 
ports  were  $1,000,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
The  export  value  of  the  oleo  was  given  at  10  cents  a 
pound. 

* 

'  Wf.  sent  a  claim  against  an  advertiser  to  a  lawyer 
for  collection.  He  lives  in  the  same  town  with  the 
advertiser,  and  in  making  his  report  of  “no  good”  add? : 
“You  might  mention  that  farmers  are  not  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  that  ‘get  trimmed.’  ”  That  is  true.  Some  of  the 
shrewdest  people  on  earth,  who  ought  to  know  better  if 
anyone  does,  are  caught  by  the  most  transparent  bait. 
No,  indeed ;  farmers  are  not  the  only  people  who  get 
“trimmed.”  If  we  had  the  money  that  city  people  have 
wasted  over  fool  bargains  we  could  make  the  National 
debt  look  smaller  than  30  per  cent ! 

* 

What  has  become  of  the  farm  departments  which  the 
great  dailies  were  to  issue?  The  theory  was  that  free 
rural  delivery  has  put  the  daily  paper  within  reach  of 
thousands  of  farmers.  By  devoting  two  or  three  col¬ 
umns  each  day  to  farm  matters  it  was  expected  that 
these  dailies  could  put  the  legitimate  farm  papers  out  of 
business.  The  theory  will  not  work.  One  paper,  at 
least,  tried  the  plan — and  gave  it  up.  The  large  dailies 
will  find  that  the  business  oi  conducting  an  agricultural 
paper  is  in  a  class  by  itself— too  big  a  class  to  be  mixed. 

* 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  England  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  has  made  a  special  cheap  rate  for  the  carriage 
of  parcels  of  produce  from  the  country  to  London,  deliv¬ 
ering  the  same  free  of  extra  charge  within  a  five-mile 
ra’dius.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 
this  railway  carried  94,000  of  such  parcels,  an  increase 
of  3,000  over  the  same  period  last  year.  It  would  be 
hard  to  reckon  the  benefit  given  by  thus  putting  the 
farmer  or  gardener  in  close  touch  with  the  consumer. 
We  should  like  to  hear  of  an  American  railway  showing 
similar  consideration,  but  as  yet  this  beatific  vision  does 
not  seem  very  near. 

* 

How  people  laughed  when,  a  dozen  years  ago,  the 
scientific  men  began  to  talk  seriously  of  driving  the 
mosquitoes  away  from  a  community!  The  job  seemed 
too  large  to  be  considered  by  those  whose  idea  of  killing 
consisted  in  slapping  at  the  insect  when  it  drew  blood. 
The  scientific  men  knew  that  the  insect  would  not 
breed  if  all  stagnant  pools  could  be  drained  and  that  a 
film  of  oil  on  the  surface  of  water  will  destroy  all  the 
young  insects  found  there.  Education  has  gone  on  along 
this  line  until  great  tracts  ot  land  have  been  drained  and 
oiled  and  made  free  from  the  pest.  Land  that  was  for¬ 
merly  worth  nothing  has  been  given  solid  value  by  rid¬ 
ding  it  of  mosquitoes.  In  some  places  laws  have  been 
passed  which  forbid  a  land  owner  to  leave  a  mosquito¬ 
breeding  hole  on  his  premises.  We  expect  to  see,  within 
the  next  10  years,  much  the  same  warfare  waged  against 


house  flies.  These  pests  breed  chiefly  in  horse  manure. 
Prof.  L.  O.  Howard  found  nearly  1,400  young  flies  in  a 
single  pound  of  such  manure  at  the  middle  of  the  pile! 
While  the  flies  may  breed  in  some  other  substances  they 
will  do  so  only  in  a  small  way,  and  if  horse  manure  is 
kept  inside  of  wire-screened  rooms  or  sterilized  with 
chloride  of  lime  the  flies  will  not  become  a  nuisance. 
When  people,  in  city  or  in  country,  understand  this  the 
house  fly  will  be  banished. 

* 

As  stated  on  page  576  we  have  what  we  consider 
ample  proof  that  the  wire  from  which  wire  fences  are 
made  is  not  as  durable  as  that  furnished  before  the  trust 
obtained  control  of  the  manufacturing.  The  wire  itself 
may  be  as  good  as  ever,  but  the  galvanizing  is  inferior, 
so  that  the  average  life  of  the  fence  is  shorter.  In  order 
to  make  the  story  complete  we  would  like  to  have 
readers  tell  us  how  long  their  wire  fences  remain  ser¬ 
viceable.  Tell  us  where  your  farm  is  located,  whether 
near  the  sea,  near  coal  fields  or  in  damp  places,  and  how 
long  the  galvanizing  lasts.  Such  information  will  help 
us  all.  We  want  to  present  the  facts  in  such  a  way  that 
the  trust  will  be  forced  to  give  the  public  better  wire! 

* 


New  York  State  savings  banks  are  prosperous.  In 
some  cases  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  raised  from  3J4 
to  four  percent.  During  the  year  ending  July  1  there  was 
an  increase  of  $54,672,892  in  depositors’  accounts,  nearly 
79,000  new  accounts  being  opened.  The  speculation 
craze  of  two  or  three  years  ago  took  large  sums  from 
the  savings  banks.  Many  drew  out  every  cent  to  put 
into  stocks,  and  most  of  these  saw  their  savings  dwindle 
as  the  stock  market  declined  until  it  seemed  as  though 
there  was  no  bottom.  The  natural  result  was  a  reaction 
to  investments  which  made  no  glowing  offers  of  high 
interest  rates,  but  were  practically  safe.  This  accounts 
for  part  of  the  increase  in  savings  bank  business.  For 
those  who  wish  to  salt  down  a  little  money  so  that  it 
will  stay  salted  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  savings 
bank  account  or  life  insurance  policy  of  some  form. 

* 

One  of  our  gardening  friends  says  that  after  testing 
a  variety  of  culinary  peas  he  has  settled  upon  three 
kinds  only — American  Wonder,  McLean’s  Advancer 
and  the  old  Champion  of  England.  He  sows  all  three 
at  the  same  time,  repeating  the  sowings  at  intervals  of 
about  10  days,  until  the  season  is  covered.  This  insures 
a  perfect  succession.  The  most  striking  thing  about 
his  choice  is  that  he  has  been  growing  Champion  of 
England  now  for  36  years,  and  still  asserts  it  is  the  very 
best  late  pea  for  his  purpose.  Think  of  all  the  improved 
peas  offered  in  that  time,  yet  this  old  favorite  still  holds 
high  rank  among  growers  who  want  delicacy  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  flavor.  We  sometimes  hear  people  say  that  with 
the  many  new  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  coming  out 
the  older  sorts,  however  excellent,  must  retire.  Yet 
we  continue  to  grow  Early  Rose  potatoes,  Champion 
peas  and  Jacqueminot  roses,  in  spite  of  all  the  claims 
of  their  young  rivals.  Perhaps  there  is  some  comfort 
here  for  the  man  who  fears  a  younger  generation  may 
thrust  him  aside  as  a  '  back  number.” 

* 

A  farmer  went  to  a  certain  State  capital  to  see  his 
representative.  The  latter  wanted  to  do  the  honors, 
and  so  asked  the  farmer  to  have  some  “refreshments.” 
They  went  down  into  the  basement  of  the  Capitol  to  a 
well  furnished  room  where  a  waiter  served  them.  The 
farmer  was  informed  that  he  could  have  a  bottle  of  wine 
or  anything  he  wanted.  No  one  paid  for  the  treat,  and 
on  the  way  up  in  the  elevator  the  farmer  asked : 

“Who  pays  for  all.  this?” 

“Oh,  the  bill  clerk,  of  course.” 

“What  salary  does  the  bill  clerk  draw?” 

“About  $800.” 

“How  can  he  pay  for  all  this  rum  out  of  that?” 

“Well,  you  see,  we  lay  aside  a  sum  of  money  to  cover 
emergencies — and  this  is  an  emergency.” 

All  such  little  schemes  are  provided  so  that  a  member 
may  “get  solid”  with  visitors  from  his  home  district. 
Every  “emergency”  must  be  handled  at  once.  When 
people  understand  what  a  farce  some  features  of  their 
Legislature  are  they  will  give  it  a  cleaning  that  will  take 
parts  of  the  skin  off. 

♦ 


During  the  12  months  ending  June  1  this  country  ex¬ 
ported  $20,678,665  worth  of  fruit  against  $8,719,344  worth 
in  1902.  Of  this  great  quantity  $8,237,894  worth  were 
apples— green  and  dried.  1  o  show  how  the  export  trade 
in  fruit  is  developing  we  may  compare  it  with  other 
export  figures  as  follows : 


Export  of  fruit  for  one  year . 

Export  of  agricultural  implements 

Export  of  corn  . 

Export  of  wheat  . 

Export  of  anthracite  coal  . 

Export  of  cotton  cloth  . 

Export  of  leather  . 

Export  of  fresh  beef  . 


$20,678,665 

22,749,635 

30,071,334 

35,850,318 

10,097,808 

14,696,199 

17,8.73,085 

26,841,586 


This  brief  list  shows  that  our  foreign  trade  in  fruit 
is  beginning  to  take  rank  among  the  leading  articles 
of  export.  It  is  already  far  ahead  of  most  manufac¬ 


tured  articles,  and  is  the  only  product  in  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  chance  for  great  and  rapid  increase  of 
trade.  I  he  European  demand  for  American  apples  is 
sure  to  increase  rapidly,  and  we  have  every  confidence 
that  within  10  years  our  exports  of  fruits  will  exceed 
in  value  those  of  either  wheat  or  corn.  Tariffs  or  com¬ 
mercial  treaties  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  this 
increase  of  trade,  except  such  laws  as  attempt  to  stop 
the  introduction  of  insect  pests  or  fungus  diseases.  It 
is  a  clear-cut  demand  for  the  acid  that  is  packed  around 
the  heart  of  an  American  apple.  By  all  means  let  us 
encourage  that  European  Branch  of  the  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League. 

* 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  states  that  in 
1903  there  were  produced  in  this  country  359,421,311 
tons  of  coal  valued  at  $506,190,733.  We  presume  this 
was  the  value  at  the  mines,  for  by  the  time  it  reached  the 
consumer  it  cost  nearly  three  times  as  much !  In  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  bulk  of  this  enormous  quantity  of 
coal  the  director  of  the  Survey  says : 

If  the  entire  production  were  loaded  on  freight  cars  with 
a  capacity  of  30  tons  each,  the  trains  containing  it  would 
encircle  the  globe  at  the  Equator  about  three  and  one-third 
times.  If  the  entire  production  were  loaded  on  freight  cars 
in  one  day,  the  trains  wmuld  occupy  one-quarter  of  the  entire 
railway  trackage  of  the  United  States.  Taking  an  average 
of  30  cars  to  a  train,  it  would  require  16  times  as  many 
freight  locomotives  as  there  are  in  the  United  States  to  move 
this  tonnage  in  one  day.  If  spread  over  the  surface  of  Man¬ 
hattan  Island,  which  has  an  area  of  22  square  miles,  the 
entire  island  would  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  nearly  25  feet. 

A  hole  in  the  coal  bin  on  a  fierce  Winter  day  does 
look  large.  As  another  study  in  bulk  let  us  consider 
the  following:  If  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
country  were  to  eat  two  good  apples  eacn  day  we  should 
need  about  160,000,000  barrels  to  supply  the  demand.  It 
would  require  1,000,000  cars  to  haul  them,  which  would 
make  a  train  over  7,500  miles  long.  If  the  apples  were 
spread  out  side  by  side  they  would  cover  346,500  square 
acres. 

* 

Last  year  fruit  growers  in  New  Jersey  tried  to  obtain 
permission  to  protect  their  crops  against  robins.  They 
did  not  demand  a  general  slaughter  of  the  birds,  but  the 
right  to  shoot  them  when  caught  stealing  fruit.  The 
Legislature  refused  their  request,  chiefly  because  the 
other  side  presented  petitions  against  the  bill  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  signatures.  It  now  comes  out  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  signatures  were  written  by  children 
from  eight  to  12  years  old!  The  New  Jersey  growers 
are  not  discouraged,  but  will  go  at  the  Legislature 
again.  We  call  attention  to  the  following  sensible  letter 
from  a  fruit  grower  and  close  student  of  farming: 

As  a  consistent  and  persistent  bird-lover  from  early  child¬ 
hood  I  am  glad  you  printed  intact  the  letter  of  E.  Hollen¬ 
beck,  on  page  575,  which  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  robin, 
but  somehow  we  don't  like  the  looks  of  it  as  it  appears  in 
cold  type,  nor  the  taste  of  the  dose  as. we  try  to  take  it  in. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  offer  of  a  previous  correspond¬ 
ent  of  $1  apiece  to  every  law-breaker  who  shoots  robins 
struck  me  about  as  unpleasantly.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  intemperate  language  on  either  side.  The  fact  is  that  in 
some  sections  the  robin  has  become  a  pest  that  has  made 
the  growing  of  cherries  wellnigh  impossible,  and  if  the  evil 
increases  it  may  become  necessary  to  put  the  bird  in  t lie 
same  undesirable  class  as  the  English  sparrow  in  order  to  at 
least  lessen  their  numbers.  1  have  heard  of  a  case  where 
by  foreclosure  two  age.d  unmarried  ladies  lost  their  little 
place  because  for  several  years  in  succession  the  robins  took 
their  entire  crop  of  cherries.  Your  reply  to  Mr.  Hollenbeck 
commends  itself  to  every  fair-minded  reader. 

Those  who  use  violent  and  ill-tempered  abuse  for 
an  argument  may  convince  themselves,  but  in  the  end 
surely  injure  their  cause. 


BREVITIES. 

Tucked  away  in  cellar  and  cool  places  are  thousands  of 
eggs  in  water  glass.  When  you  take  them  out  tell  us  how 
they  behave. 

Regarding  the  control  of  plant  lice  on  apples  and  melons, 
Mr.  Buckman  is  right  when  he  says  we  must  first  control  the 
ants  that  herd  the  lice. 

“Briquettes”  are  made  of  coaidust,  oil,  sawdust,  etc., 
mixed  into  a  plaster  and  then  pressed  into  blocks.  They 
make  hot  fires  and  are  cheap. 

Inventor  Holland  says  that  within  five  years  thoroughly 
practical  airships  will  be  offered  for  $10  apiece.  We  begin 
to  think  that  Mr.  Holland  is  a  bird. 

A  FRIEND  who  once  undertook  to  milk  a  range  cow,  some¬ 
where  back  of  Kamloops,  B.  (J.,  says  he  has  never  been  able 
to  regard  milking  as  a  sedentary  occupation  since. 

A  Pennsylvania  man  has  acquired  fame  by  consuming  11 
glasses  of  buttermilk  in  45  seconds,  and  still  remaining 
thirsty,  thus  distancing  a  competitor  who  required  90  sec¬ 
onds  to  imbibe  the  same  quantity. 

Miss  Robbins  is  right  in  saying,  on  page  603,  that  the 
question  of  hired  help  is  even  more  serious  for  her  than  for 
a  man.  We  read  recently  of  a  woman  farmer  in  this  State 
who  married  after  a  half  hour's  acquaintance  because  she 
saw  no  other  way  of  acquiring  a  permanent  hired  man. 

You  lose  your  potato  crop  through  no  fault  of  yours,  and 
the  loss  hunts  you.  You  speak  of  it,  and  some  campaign 
orator  tells  you:  “The  potato  crop  is  all  right;  the  figures 
show  that  the  average  acre  of  potatoes  brought  $80  !”  If 
there  is  anything  that  jars  a  farmer  it  is  to  hear  these 
"average”  figures  fired  at  him.  They  mean  nothing,  and 
prove  nothing. 


1004. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Mosquitoes  are  so  bad  at  Sabine,  Tex.,  that 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  had  two  men  constantly 
employed  in  driving  the  insects  away  so  that  the  railroad 
section  men  can  perform  their  work.  These  mosquito  killers 
receive  .$1.75  a  day  to  do  nothing  but  kill  the  insects.  They 
struck  for  $2  a  day  recently  and  the  section  force  was  laid 
off  pending  a  settlement  of  the  strike.  .  .  .  Isaac  W. 

Barnum,  the  inventor  of  the  hemming  attachment  for  sewr- 
ing  machines,  who  was  at  one  time  worth  over  $500,000, 
died  July  27  in  poverty  in  a  basement  room  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  His  heavy  investment  in 
western  lands  and  in  other  speculations  turned  out  disas¬ 
trously.  For  several  years  he  had  been  trying  to  support 
himself  by  selling  disinfectants.  .  .  .  Edmund  C.  Con¬ 

verse,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  and  William  J.  Smith,  one  of  the 
wealthy  residents  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  have  been  sued  jointly 
by  Albert  W.  Close,  a  farmer,  residing  at  West  Stanwich,  in 
the  town  of  Greenwich,  and  150  acres  of  land  owned  by  them 
has  been  attached  for  $20,000.  Close  claims  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  have  damaged  him  greatly  by  damming  up  a  stream 
on  their  property  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  reservoir, 
which  they  have  agreed  to  sell  to  the  Greenwich  Water  Com¬ 
pany.  He  has  15  acres  which  he  alleges  have  been  made  un- 
tillable.  In  one  spot  the  water  is  said  to  stand  nine  feet 
deep.  The  Converse  reservoir  will  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  Greenwich  water  supply  40  per  cent.  Mr.  Converse  is 
spending  several  millions  of  dollars  in  laying  out  a  mammoth 
estate  there,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  his  agent.  .  .  .  Seven 

men  wrere  indicted  July  29  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  at  New 
York  for  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  loss  of  almost 
one  thousand  lives  in  the  burning  of  the  excursion  steamboat 
General  Slocum  on  June  15.  Those  indicted  were:  Captain 
William  Van  Schaik,  who  was  in  command  of  the  vessel ; 
John  J.  Fleming,  United  States  Steamboat  Inspector ;  Henry 
I.undberg,  Probationary  Steamboat  Inspector;  Frank  A.  Barn- 
aby,  President  of  the  Knickerbocker  Steamboat  Company ; 
James  K.  Atkinson,  Secretary  of  the  company ;  F.  B.  Dexter, 
Treasurer  of  the  company ;  Captain  Pease,  of  the  Grand  Re¬ 
public  and  Commodore  of  the  Knickerbocker  Company's  fleet. 
The  indictments  against  the  first  three.  Van  Schaik,  Fleming 
and  I.undberg,  are  under  Section  5,344  of  the  Revised  Stat¬ 
utes,  which  defines  the  crime  as  manslaughter,  the  penalty 
being  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  10  years.  The  other  four  men  indicted,  Barnaby,  Atkin¬ 
son,  Dexter  and  Pease,  are  said  to  be  charged  witli  aiding 
and  abetting  the  captain  of  the  Slocum  in  the  neglect  of  his 
duty.  .  .  .  Fire  in  a  Boston  grain  elevator  July  30 
caused  a  loss  of  over  $100,000.  .  .  .  August  1  four  rob¬ 
bers  held  up  an  express  train  on  the  Illinois  Central  near 
Matteson,  Ill.,  terrorizing  the  passengers  and  robbing  them 
of  $2,500  and  much  jewelry.  The  robbers  secured  all  the 
money  and  valuables  carried  by  the  30  passengers  in  the  two 
Pullman  sleeping  cars,  stopped  the  train  and  escaped  In  the 
darkness.  The  forward  sleeper  was  entered  first.  The  occu¬ 
pants  were  aroused,  and,  attired  in  nothing  but  their  night 
clothes,  were  marched  back  io  the  other  Pullman  car.  When 
the  passengers  in  the  two  cars  had  been  lined  up  in  the  rear 
Pullman  two  of  the  robbers  stood  guard,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  car,  with  drawn  revolvers.  The  third  ordered  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  who  had  been  compelled  to  bring  along  their  clothes 
from  the  first  car,  to  throw  the  garments  on  the  floor.  The 
passengers  in  the  rear  car  were  then  commanded  to  return 
to  their  berths  and  deposit  their  clothes  in  the  same  heap. 
Then  the  leader,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  began  to  search 
the  clothing  for  valuables.  When  the  search  had  been  com¬ 
pleted  all  the  booty  was  placed  in  a  flour  sack,  and  the  three 
robbers  joined  their  companion,  who  had  stood  guard  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  train.  Pulling  the  bell  rope,  the  signal  to 
the  engineer  to  stop  was  given,  and  when  the  speed  of  the 
train  was  slackened  sufficiently  the  robbers,  after  having 
locked  the  doors  of  the  car,  jumped  off  and  fled  in  the  dauk- 
ness.  .  .  .  August  3,  although  the  stock  yards  strike  con¬ 

tinued,  more  men  were  working,  and  the  packers  asserted 
that  the  work  was  in  better  condition,  and  that  the  strike 
could  not  continue  much  longer. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  seizure  by  the  Venezuelan  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  asphalt  properties  of  the  New  York  and 
Bermudez  Asphalt  Company  is  very  likely  to  lead  to  com¬ 
plications  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela.  Her¬ 
bert  W.  Bowen,  the  United  States  Minister  at  Caracas,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  has  been  instructed  to  make  representations  to  the 
Castro  Government  on  the  subject  of  the  seizure.  .  .  . 

Senor  Obaldia,  the  Minister  of  Panama,  and  Senor  Arose- 
mena,  the  Secretary  of  the  Panama  Legation  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  called  on  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Francis  B.  Loomis 
August  1  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the  executive  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Canal  Commission,  now  on  the  Isthmus,  in  locat¬ 
ing  a  new  customs  port  near  the  city  of  Panama  and  in 
locating  a  number  of  post  offices  in  the  canal  zone  at  points 
not  considered  desirable  by  the  residents.  The  business  men 
in  Panama  appear  to  believe  that  if  a  customs  port  is  located 
near  Panama,  trade  will  be  naturally  diverted  and  the  city 
suffer  a  considerable  loss  of  revenue.  They  have  been  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  most  prosperous  times  in  their  history, 
when  they  should  have  the  business  of  supplying  the  army 
of  workingmen  who  will  be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  canal,  and  the  proposed  new  arrangement  is  not  at  all  to 
their  liking.  ...  By  the  President’s  direction,  the  new 
system  of  paying  the  salaries  of  rural  free  mail  carriers  has 
been  abanuoned.  Congress  last  session  appropriated  $20,- 
180,000  for  the  pay  of  rural  carriers,  and  provided  that  after 
July  1  “Letter  carriers  of  the  rural  free  delivery  service  shall 
receive  a  salary  not  exceeding  $720  per  annum.’’  Fourth  As¬ 
sistant  Postmaster  General  Bristow,  who  has  charge  of  the 
rural  service,  asked  for  the  increased  pay,  and  it  was  on  his 
recommendation  that  Congress,  through  the  I’ostoffice  Com¬ 
mittees,  acted.  In  phrasing  the  law  the  House  Committee 
did  not  provide  for  the  scheme  of  pay  which  Mr.  Bristow 
had  in  mind.  When  it  became  his  business  to  put  the  law 
in  force  on  the  1st  of  July  Mr.  Bristow  decided  that  Con¬ 
gress,  in  all  probability,  intended  to  carry  out  his  plan  of 
graduated  compensation,  and  he  acted  accordingly.  Carriers 
found  that  they  were  not  to  have  the  sum  a  year  which  they 
had  expected  after  the  passage  of  the  law,  but  a  certain 
sum,  computed  according  to  the  length  of  route. 

GENEuAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — M.  de  Plehve,  the  Russian 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  was  assassinated  at  St.  Petersburg 
July  28,  just  as  he  arrived  at  the  Warsaw  railway  station 
on  his  way  to  Peterhof,  where  the  Czar  and  his  family  are 
now  residing.  A  bomb  was  thrown  at  the  Minister’s  car¬ 


riage.  Tne  Minister  was  almost  blown  to  pieces.  The 
driver  of  his  carriage  and  several  persons  who  were  standing 
near  were  killed,  and  a  number  of  others  were  injured.  The 
man  who  threw  the  bomb  was  wounded  and  arrested  imme¬ 
diately.  So  great  was  the  force  of  the  explosion 
that  the  windows  of  the  railway  station  were  smashed, 
the  bridge  at  the  approach  to  the  station  was  dam¬ 
aged  and  the  pavement  was  torn  up.  Of  all  those 
high  in  power  in  Russia  and  strong  in  influence  with  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  there  probably  was  none  who  was  more 
cordially  detested  than  was  Wjatscheslav  Ivonstantinovitch 
de  Plehve.  The  Jews  in  particular  hated  him.  They  iden¬ 
tified  him  with  the  ultra  form  of  anti-semitism.  They  flatly 
accused  him  of  being  the  unseen  power  behind  the  horrible 
Ivishineff  massacres  of  1903‘.  If  he  did  not  actually  bring 
about  that  savage  outbreak,  many  Jews  fully  believe  that  he 
secretly  instigated  it.  The  accusation  that  M.  de  Plehve 
used  his  great  authority  to  shield  the  perpetrators  of  this 
atrocity  and  condone  their  offence  was  not  confined  to  the 
Jews  alone.  It  was  generally  charged  by  the  press  of  Eu¬ 
rope  that  the  entire  attitude  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
suggested  covert  sympathy  with  the  deed  at  Kishineff  and 
with  the  motive  behind  the  deed.  The  Poles  hated  him  be¬ 
cause,  being  largely  of  Polish  extraction  himself,  he  had  for 
years  identified  himself  with  a  zealous  execution  of  Russian 
repressive  measures  in  Poland.  If  he  was  loathed  by  the 
Poles  he  was  no  less  execrated  by  the  Finns.  The  same  re¬ 
lentless  harsh  measures  which  he  had  applied  in  keeping  the 
Polanders  in  mortal  dread  of  Russian  authority  he  had  ap¬ 
plied  with  equal,  if  not  even  greater,  severity  to  the  recently 
absorbed  territory  of  Finland.  Still  another  group  that  held 
M.  de  Plehve  in  strong  dislike  was  the  student  element,  the 
element  from  which  he  himself  had  emerged  from  obscurity 
to  such  vast  power  that  in  the  latter  days  of  his  life  he  was 
frequently  referred  to  as  the  man  behind  the  throne  of  all 
the  Russias.  He  had  persecuted  the  student  agitators  for 
reform  with  a  persistence  and  ingenuity  more  suggestive  of 
mediaeval  days  than  of  the  twentieth  century.  Outside  of  his 
official  life  the  career  of  de  Plehve  presents  little  of  interest. 
He  was  born  in  Poland  in  1838,  the  son  of  a  poor  nobleman. 
He  then  became  the  prot^gd  of  a  wealthy  Polish  noble.  He 
went  to  Moscow,  where  he  was  educated  for  the  law,  and 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  procurator  of  the  Moscow 
courts.  He  became  Imperial  Counsel  of  the  courts  of  War¬ 
saw  and  there  began  the  unrelenting  warfare  against  his  own 
Polish  fellow  countrymen  wmch  won  him  much  applause  in 
(he  world  of  Russian  bureaucracy  and  much  hatred  in  Po¬ 
land.  He  won  the  attention  and  the  regard  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  II.,  and  after  the  assassination  of  that  monarch 
distinguished  himself  in  the  prosecution  of  the  assassins. 
In  this  prosecution  he  ran  amuck,  terrorizing  right  and  left, 
until  it  seemed  as  though  the  days  of  mediaeval  Russia  had 
returned.  He  filled  prisons  and  started  a  pitiable  procession 
of  highly  educated  men  and  women  on  the  road  to  Siberia. 
In  1901  he  was  Secretary  of  State  for  Finance,  and  on  the 
death  of  Sipiaguinne  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
where,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  hatreds  he  had  inspired,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Czar,  over  whom  he 
was  reputed  to  have  much  influence. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — Several  officers  of  the  National 
Grange  called  on  President  Roosevelt  July  30  to  talk  with 
him  about  the  aopointment  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  also  conferred 
with  the  President  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Roosevelt  asked  the 
Grangers  to  agree  upon  a  name  and  promised  to  consider 
their  recommendation. 

Owing  to  various  discouragements,  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  fruits  and  flowers  from  Pennsylvania  in  good  condition, 
the  delay  in  delivery  and  excessive  express  charges,  the 
Pennsylvania  horticultural  display  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi¬ 
tion  has  been  discontinued. 

THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE  DISCUSSION. 

The  Situation  in  New  Jersey. 

The  San  Jos6  or  Pernicious  scale  has  spread  over  prac¬ 
tically  all  parts  of  New  Jersey.  'There  are  a  few  localities 
that  are  as  yet  exempt,  but  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  time  and 
a  question  of  how  soon  only.  The  scale  has  in  many  places 
destroyed  entire  orchards.  In  more  places  It  has  killed  off  a 
large  percentage  of  trees,  and  especially  peach  trees.  It  has 
done  in  New  Jersey  many  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
damage.  There  are  a  few  instances  where  orchards  have 
been  scaly,  have  not  been  treated  and  have  apparently  thrown 
off  the  scale  through  their  own  efforts.  These  orchards  have 
been  peach,  apple  and  pear.  Quince  trees  are  rarely  badly 
infested,  and  only  a  few  varieties  of  cherries  suffer  at  all. 
As  against  this  statement,  those  sections  of  the  State  where 
the  scale  has  been  longest  known  are  now  in  the  best  shape 
so  far  as  this  insect  is  concerned.  There  is  more  fruit  than 
ever,  and  growers  whose  orchards  are  infested  by  the  insect 
are  putting  out  new  trees  in  the  full  expectation  that  the 
new  orchards  will  become  infested  in  time.  These  growers 
have  learned  how  to  deal  with  the  Insect,  and  no  longer  fear 
it.  In  other  words,  that  period  has  arrived  which  was  fore¬ 
seen  several  years  ago,  when  the  fruit  grower  has  realized 
that  he  has  a  new  pest  to  deal  with,  which  must  be  counted 
upon  in  the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  raising  fruit. 

The  effective  agent  is  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash  in 
almost  every  instance,  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  useful 
as  a  very  material  check  to  plant  diseases  as  well  as  the 
scale.  Reviewing  the  course  of  the  insect  during  the  past 
10  years,  it  is  easy  to  predict  the  outcome.  It  will  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  State;  it  will  destroy  single  trees  and 
entire  orchards  in  every  new  place  that  It  reaches  before 
the  fruit  growrers  will  become  convinced  that  it  is  really 
necessary  for  them  to  take  active  measures  to  preserve  their 
trees.  The  grower  who  expects  his  trees  to  bear  fruit  with¬ 
out  labor  on  his  part  will  drop  out.  The  progressive  man 
who  realizes  that  to  grow  fruit  properly  means  proper  atten¬ 
tion,  will  keep  an  eye  on  it  and  will  treat  his  trees  when 
necessary  to  prevent  injury.  It  will  be  simply  one  more 
factor  in  fruit  growing  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  in  spite  of 
the  scale  more  fruit  than  ever  will  be  grown  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  John  b.  smith. 

New  Jersey  Exp.  Station. 

How  It  Looks  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  Rhode  Island  the  San  Jose  scale  has  obtained  a  very 
thorough  foothold.  It  has  long  since  passed  the  stage  when 
there  is  any  hope  of  eradicating  it,  or  when  it  is  possible  for 
quarantlne'laws  to  do  much  to  prevent  its  spread.  Inquiries 
and  specimens  are  constantly  coming  to  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State.  Its  progress,  so  far 
as  I  have  watched  it,  seems  to  he  slow,  but  very  sure. 
Parties  who  cut  down  trees  and  treat  others  in  the  hope  of 
eradicating  it  are  almost  certain  to  find  it  spreading  year 
by  year,  fiom  the  original  source  of  infestation.  I  know  of 
no  orchards  which  have  been  completely  destroyed  by  it  as 
yet.  Ctye  reason  for  this  is  the  fact  that  its  progress  is 
slow,  and  the  orchardist  is  pretty  sure  to  find  out  what  is 
the  matter  before  his  orchard  is  entirely  gone.  It  is  only 
a  question  of  time,  however,  when  an  orchard  will  be  de¬ 
stroyed  if  no  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  Many  trees 
have  been  killed,  or  so  nearly  killed  that  they  have  been 
cut  down  as  useless.  I  know  of  no  case  where  the  scale  has 
been  found,  and  where  the  trees  have  outgrown  it  without 
treatment.  Unless  enemies  of  the  scale  develop  to  a  greater 
extent  than  at  present,  it  seems  to  me  a  forlorn  hope  to 
think  of  successful  fruit  growing  in  an  infested  orchard 
without  treatment.  History  is  always  safer  than  prophecy, 
but  my  feeling  at  the  present  time  is  that  we  need  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  plant  fruit  because  of  this  insect,  but  that  we  must 
expect  to  fight  it  as  we  do  other  pests.  I  doubt  if  we  have 
yet  learned  the  best  method  of  treating  it,  but  several  of  the 
methods  in  use  are  sufficient  to  hold  it  in  check  and  give 
good  results.  I  believe  that  one  spraying  each  year  will 
now  do  this,  and  we  are  easily  frightened  if  we  allow  the 
trouble  of  a  single  spraying  to  thwart  our  purposes. 

Rhode  Island  Exp.  Station.  feed  w.  card. 

Great  Damage  in  Massachusetts. 

During  the  past  six  years  we  have  found  that  instead  of 
recording  where  this  pest  (San  Jose  scale)  is,  we  can  more 
easily  record  where  it  is  not  yet  known.  It  is  now  well  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  State,  and  is  in  many  old  orchards,  coming 
in  on  small  trees  set  in  where  old  ones  had  died,  or  from 
nearby  young  orchards.  Our  large  fruit  growers  are  on  the 


lookout  for  it,  however,  and  I  know  of  no  orchard  which  has 
been  destroyed  by  it,  the  owners  treating  their  trees  in  time. 
Hundreds  of  trees  have  been  killed  by  it,  however,  their 
death  warning  the  owners  to  get  to  work  to  save  I  he  rest. 
In  no  case  that  I  know  of  has  the  orchard  recovered  without 
treatment,  i.  e.,  I  do  not  thing  any  orchard  has  outgrown  it, 
though  some  poor  speckled  fruit  may  be  produced.  I  have 
been  told  that  at  a  fair  held  in  Worcester  County  two  or 
three  years  ago  most  of  the  fruit  on  exhibition  was  bau»y 
speckled  with  scales,  but  I  did  not  attend  that  fair,  so  cannot 
speak  from  personal  knowledge.  From  six  years’  work  with 
this  insect  in  I’ennsylvania  and  five  years’  work  here  1  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  expect  to  light  this 
pest  as  much  as  any  other  fruit  pest,  and  keep  it  up  till 
nature  establishes  in  some  way  (which  she  has  not  as  yet 
done)  a  balance  of  forces.  I  do  not  think  that  when  prop¬ 
erly  treated  the  scale  should  have  any  terror  for  our  fruit 
growers,  as  the  lime  and  sulphur  mixture  in  this  State  has 
proved  a  successful  remedy,  needing  (when  properly  applied) 
only  one  application  in  about  three  years  to  do  all  that  is 
needed.  In  some  ways  the  presence  of  the  scale  here  has 
been  a  benefit,  as  the  fruit  grower  now  pays  more  attention 
to  his  trees  and  manages  ms  orchard  better  than  formerly. 

I  believe  that  the  scale  will  spread  for  years,  or  till  nature 
controls  it,  and  will  do  much  destruction  in  any  orchards 
which  are  neglected — and  those  are  just  the  orchards  which 
we  can  afford  to  have  wiped  out  in  the  interests  of  a  better 
standard  of  fruit  raising  in  Massachusetts.  We  now  pro¬ 
duce  too  much  poor-grade  fruit,  coming  from  just  such 
neglected  orchards,  and  the  sooueivthey  are  gone,  and  fruit 
raising  is  in  the  hands  of  those  wuo  propose  to  produce  only 
first-class  fruit  the  better.  h.  t.  fernai.d. 

Massachusetts  Exp.  Station. 

What  Is  Expected  in  Delaware. 

According  to  my  observation,  this  insect  is  just  as  destruc¬ 
tive  to  fruit  trees  as  it  ever  has  been.  It  multiplies  as  rap¬ 
idly,  and  no  enemy  of  any  kind  is  perceptibly  checking  its 
ravages.  I  have  known  a  number  of  large  orchards  to  be 
entirely  ruined  by  it,  many  of  the  trees  being  killed  out¬ 
right,  and  the  tops  of  others  killed  to  the  stump.  Peach 
trees  usually  behave  in  this  way,  the  tops  die  and  new 
sprouts  put  out  from  the  stump  and  larger  limbs.  I  have 
known  a  few  cases  where  the  trees  became  so  dry  and  appar¬ 
ently  dead  that  the  scale  insect  appeared  to  die  off  absolutely, 
so  that  when  the  new  sprouts  grew  they  were  entirely  free 
from  scale.  They  did  not  remain  free  long,  however,  for  the 
reason  that  surrounding  trees  were  infested  and  the  new 
tops  were  fully  covered  with  the  insect  and  were  again  de¬ 
stroyed.  In  other  words,  if  left  alone  an  infested  orchard 
will  soon  perish.  I  do  not  know  a  single  exception  to  this 
rule.  This  applies  to  peaches,  apples,  Japanese  plums  and 
to  nearly  all  varieties  of  pears.  The  Kieffer  pear  and  many 
varieties  of  native  plums  are,  as  a  rule,  not  seriously  Injured. 
However,  I  have  seen  Kieffer  pears  killed  by  this  scale  as 
quickly  as  other  varieties.  On  the  other  hand,  thorough 
spraying  at  the  proper  time  and  with  proper  material  will 
control  the  trouble.  If  taken  in  time  no  trees  need  be  lost, 
nor  their  fruitfulness  seriously  lessened.  The  lime-sulphur 
wash  is  probably  the  best  remedy.  It  is  cheap,  absolutely 
safe  when  applied  to  trees  that  are  dormant,  and  not  only 
destroys  the  scale  as  effectually  as  any  other  remedy,  but 
also  acts  as  a  fungicide.  Crude  oil  and  kerosene  emulsion 
appear  to  be  absolutely  safe  on  apples  and  pears,  and  upon 
the  latter  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  independent  of  the 
destruction  of  the  scale.  The  result  will  be  that  the  wide¬ 
awake  fruit  grower  who  sprays  thoroughly  will  find  his  busi¬ 
ness  profitable,  while  the  careless  and  indifferent  will  be 
compelled  to  give  it  up.  wesley  webb. 

Delaware.  _  _ . 


HAY  CAPS  FOR  WET  WEATHER. 

If  in  making  hay  of  oats  and  peas  or  heavy  clover,  you 
had,  say  75  hay  caps  to  put  on  in  case  the  weather  threat¬ 
ened,  I  know  of  nothing  which  would  give  you  more  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Some  years  1  use  mine  little,  some  often.  I  find  them 
more  useful  when  I  happen  to  get  down  a  good  deal  more 
than  the  crew  can  handle,  and  the  hay  is  well  made  apd 
has  to  be  left  out.  Such  hay,  ready  for  the  barn,  is  greatly 
damaged  by  rain  ;  if  clover,'  often  about  ruined,  or  becomes 
so  dusty  as  to  be  very  poor  feed  for  horses.  My  caps  are 
5  Yz  feet  square,  and  have  been  in  use  more  than  20  years. 
In"  making  them  provide  eyelets  or  loops  at  the  corners. 
Saw  off  oak  barrel  staves,  18  or  20  inches  long,  split  or  saw 
them  into  strips  li/^  inch  wide,  and  they  can  be  held  in  a 
vise  and  end  sharpened,  say  six  at  a  time,  and  likewise  a 
%  hole  bored  in  top  ends  for  string.  Strings  should  not  be 
over  10  inches  long,  uouble.  Such  short  strings  do  not  be¬ 
come  tangled.  I  take  the  bundles  of  caps  into  the  field  on 
horse  rake,  and  if  children  are  available  let  them  put  them 
on  the  tumble,  which  should  be  made  large  and  solid.  If 
wind  threatens  a-  man  should  press  in  stakes  after  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  fix  them  firmly  in  the  ground.  Such,  caps  will  keep 
the  hay  In  good  condition  through  long  storms,  but  if  uot 
fairly  well  made  when  capped,  much  hay  will  be  better  off 
uncapped,  as  it  is  liable  to  heat  and  mold  if  left  too  long 
after  putting  up  damp. 

When  the  caps  are  to  be  removed,  and  they  should  be 
thoroughly  dry,  if  possible,  I  impress  the  children  again,  and 
let  them  only  pull  out  the  stakes,  not  disturbing  the  caps. 
Then  a  man  goes  along,  and  taking  each  cap  by  the  center, 
the  stakes  fall  together,  and  the  caps  are  put  under  his 
arm  till  10  or  12  are  collected,  when  they  are  laid  down 
for  tying,  this  being  the  easiest  way  to  handle  them  ;  and 
the  bundles  can  be  tossed  upon  the  rake  again  and  taken  to 
the  shed.  After  one  day's  running  coarse  material,  like  oats 
and  peas,  will  cure  almost  perfectly  under  caps,  retaining 
the  nice  color  and  smell.  The  first  caps  used  on  this  place 
were  bought  just  before  the  Civil  War,  and  cotton  was  soon 
so  high  that  they  never  saw  the  hayfield  but  once  or  twice, 
but  were  used  in  the  house  for  other  purposes.  They  proved 
a  paying  investment,  but  did  uot  last  so  long  as  the  next 
lot,  which  were  purchased  some  years  later. 

Maine.  geo.  s.  paine. 


CROP  NOTES. 

There  is  a  fine  crop  of.  Tetofsky,  Blush,  Sweet  Bough, 
Stark,  Seek-no-further  and  some  Greenings  and  Baldwins 
in  Summit  County.  A  heavy  crop  of  plums  also.  No  black¬ 
berries  of  any  account.  l.  b.  p. 

Ohio. 

Hay  crop  is  large  and  good  quality.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  hay  is  cut.  The  fine  weather  last  week  and  the  week 
before  was  favorable,  but  this  week  the  “dog  days”  have  made 
trouble,  but  the  showers  have  been  favorable  for  other  crops, 
which  are  booming.  d.  h.  k. 

Farmington,  Me. 

The  potato  crop  is  looking  fine  in  this  section.  There  is 
rather  more  than  an  average  plant.  Although  planted  late 
in  a  good  many  cases  they  have  made  a  good  growth  and 
with  favorable  weather  from  now  on  will  give  a  good  crop. 
Haying  is  about  half  done,  and  is  fully  an  average  crop. 
Oats  are  heavy  and  corn  is  doing  well.  b.  a.  c. 

Colebrook,  N.  TI. 

We  have  been  picking  and  crating  from  100  to  275  crates 
of  tomatoes  a  day  for  the  New  York  market,  and  at  the 
same  time  sending  a  wagon  load  of  140  to  150  baskets  to 
the  Philadelphia  market,  so  you  see  we  have  no  time  to 
trade  jackknives  or  play  baseball.  I  grow  and  store  all  the 
hay  that  eight  cows  and  nine  horses  will  eat;  also  800  to 
1,000  bushels  of  corn.  c.  s. 

l’aulsboro,  N.  J.  _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Those  in  need  of  fruit  packages  of  any  kind  should  write 
the  South  Side  Mfg.  Co.,  Petersburg,  Va.* 

This  is  fly  time,  and  these  pests  are  robbing  the  milk  pail 
and  tormenting  the  cattle  and  horses.  Try  a  few  applica¬ 
tions  of  Shoo-Fly.  It  will  increase  the  milk  flow  and  add 
to  the  comfort  of  the  animals.  Write  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co., 
1005  Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  I’a.,  for  particulars. 

The  firm  of  J.  Crouch  &  Son,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  is  one  of  the 
largest  importers  in  the  world  of  Oldenburg  German  Coach, 
Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions.  This  firm  has  built  up  an 
immense  business  by  square  treatment,  careful  buying  and 
selling  at  reasonable  prices.  If  you  need  a  fine  animal  write 
them. 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

PICKLIN’  TIME. 


I  love  t lie  smell  of  apples  when  they're  get- 
tin’  streaky-red. 

And  I  love  the  smell  tlial  crinkles  from  an 
old-time  posy  bed, 

The  earthy  spice  of  new  plowed  fields  is 
e’enamost  sublime, 

But  there  ain't  no  smell  that  ekils  the  smell 
of  picklin’  time. 

The  perfume  of  the  Autumn  leaves,  that  goes 
a-driftin’  by, 

It’s  mighty  sweet  and_peaceful,  though  It 
kind  of  makes  me  sigh  ; 

I  love  it,  and  I  love  the  breath  of  fresh 
Alfalfa  hay, 

But  most:  1  love  the  smells  that  streak  a 
good  old  picklin’  day. 

There  ain't  no  sadness  to  ’em,  they're  so 
peppery  and  strong ; 

But  there’s  sweetness  tangled  in  ’em.  like 
music  in  a  song. 

It’s  like  you  took  the  Summer  that  was 
sleepin’  in  the  sun 

And  chopped  it  with  the  crispy  Fall  that's 
only  just  begun. 

It  ain  t  the  smell  of  pounded  mace  and  cin¬ 
namon  and  clove 

And  mangoes  stuffed  with  mustard  seed 
a-cookin’  on  the  stove 

That  flies  about  the  air  and  tangles  up  in 
everything 

And  makes  you  kind  of  feel  as  if  your  heels 
was  on  a  spring. 

It’s  Autumn  in  a  bundle — great  big  apples 
red  as  wine, 

And  grapes  all  full  of  purple  juice  a-bustin' 
on  the  vine. 

And  sliellbark  hick’rynuts  and  haws  a-grow- 
iu'  on  the  slopes, 

And  sweet  po talers,  roasted  brown,  and  .yel- 
ler  cantaloupes. 

It’s  days  a-throwin’  haze  and  sun  in  blue  and 
yeller  scuds, 

And  moons  from  overflowin’  tubs  a-splasliin’ 
silver  suds — 

Ob,  shucks,  I  couldn’t  tell  you  in  the  finest 
kind  of  rhyme, 

Not  half  the  tilings  that  mingle  in  the  smell 
of  picklin’  time. 

— Harriet  Whitney  Durbin  in  Good  House¬ 
keeping. 

* 

Linen  embroidered  in  blue,  or  blue 
linen  whose  stability  of  color  is  in  doubt, 
should  be  soaked  for  an  hour  before 
washing  in  cold  water  to  which  sugar 
of  lead  has  been  added  hi  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

* 

DouBLE-headed  hatpins  are  a  new  idea, 
warranted  to  stay  in  under  any  conditions, 
and  to  prevent  the  piercing  of  unnecessary 
holes  in  the  hat.  The  head  on  one  side 
conies  off,  revealing  the  sharp  point;  after 
the  pin  is  stuck  through  the  head  is 
clinched  on  again.  The  same  principle  is 
used  in  scarfpins.  These  hatpins  cost  98 
cents  each. 

* 

A  clothes  sprinkler  now  offered  con¬ 
sists  of  an  enamelled  metal  vessel  holding 
one  pint,  having  a  straight  hollow  handle 
on  one  side  and  a  perforated  top.  The 
water  is  put  in  through  the  handle,  which 
is  then  corked,  and  the  sprinkler  shaken 
over  the  clothes.  This  sprinkler  was 
offered  during  a  special  sale  for  17  cents. 
The  little  rubber  bulb  sprinklers  such  as 
florists  use,  are  very  convenient,  but  more 
expensive. 

* 

A  pedigree  undoubtedly  adds  to  the 
value  of  an  animal,  but  all  pedigrees 
are  not  so  much  in  evidence  as  the  one 
thus  described,  according  to  the  De 
troit  Free  Press.  When  little  Marjory 
heard  that  the  Maddens  had  an  Angora  cat 
“with  a  splendid  pedigree,”  the  child  was 
naturally  desirous  of  beholding  a  quad¬ 
ruped  with  such  an  unusual  attachment; 
she  had  known  and  loved  many  kittens, 
but  never  one  blessed  with  a  pedigree.  At 
last  her  curiosity  was  satisfied,  she  saw 
the  favored  animal  in  the  flesh,  and  re¬ 
turned  home  in  a  great  state  of  excite¬ 
ment. 

“Oh,  Mother!  she  cried.  “You  should 
see  the  Maddens’  cat!  Tt  has  a  pure 
white  pedigree  that  measures  six  inches 
around  and  looks  exactly  like  the  ostrich 
plume  on  your  Sunday  hat !” 


It  is  rarely  that  an  American  housewife 
thinks  of  using  the  feet  of  chickens  in 
any  way;  yet  the  thrifty  French  woman 
would  feel  very  extravagant  if  she  did 
not  utilize  them.  They  are  first  scalded 
to  remove  the  skin,  and  then  simmered 
slowly  with  other  materials  for  soup 
stock.  The  stock  from  the  feet  forms  a 
firm  jelly  when  cold,  so  it  is  useful 
when  making  pressed  chicken.  Another 
waste  portion  of  the  fowl,  according  to 
our  own  ideas,  which  the  French  cook 
utilizes,  is  the  comb,  which  is  used  as  a 
garnish,  and  served  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Bottled  French  cock’s  combs  are  sold  here 
by  high-class  grocers,  though  to  our  mind 
they  are  almost  as  ghastly  as  the  pickled 
pig’s  snouts  put  up  by  some  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  packers. 

'  * 

We  have  heard  recently  of  a  Kansas 
woman  who  made  some  root  beer,  and 
bottled  it  without  due  regard  for  its  ex¬ 
pansionist  principles.  A  few  nights  latet 
there  was  a  popping  noise  in  the  cellar. 


Her  husband,  believing  there  were  bur¬ 
glars  in  the  house,  stealthily  approached 
the  cellar  door.  Just  as  he  peeped  in 
there  was  another  report,  and  he  was  hit. 
He  then  poked  the  muzzle  of  six-shooter 
into  the  crack,  and,  turning  the  gun  from 
side  to  side,  fired  a  fusilade  of  bullets 
into  the  darkness.  He  was  then  out  of 
ammunition,  but  the  enemy  kept  firing, 
and  he  retreated  upstairs,  where  his  wife 
was  screaming  for  help.  The  neighbors 
arrived  and  found  the  man  soaked  in  root 
beer,  while  a  flood  of  the  same  fluid  was 
all  that  remained  in  the  cellar  to  explain 
the  burglar  scare. 

* 

Here  are  a  few  thoughts  from  Aunt 
Huldah’s  philosophy,  as  recorded  by  the 
Youth’s  Companion  : 

“The  recipes  don’t  take  so  many  spoon¬ 
fuls  or  cupfuls  of  it,  but  you  can’t  do 
much  cooking  without  you  mix  in  consid- 
er’ble  gumption.” 

“  ’Tisn’t  a  good  plan  for  a  girl  to  look 
forward  to  nothing  but  getting  married, 
generally  she  gets  so  cross-eyed  from 
hard  looking  that  she  sees  the  wrong 
man.” 

“The  best  way  to  keep  a  secret  from  the 
prying  kind  of  £olks  is  to  tell  them  all 
about  it.  Then  they  won’t  more’n  half 
believe  what  you  say,  and  they’ll  forget 
it  as  quick  as  they  can.” 

“1  believe  in  women’s  rights,  but  I  nev¬ 


er  say  so  to  these  ’ere  young  brides  that 
don’t  know  how  to  cook  anything  but 
fudge  and  soft  custard.  It’s  men’s  rights 
I  talk  to  them.” 

“Funny,  isn’t  it,  how  the  mud-puddles 
and  the  barbed-wire  fences  go  out  o’  their 
way  to  play  tag  with  a  boy  that’s  got  his 
Sunday  clothes  on?” 

“I  s’pose  you  might  say,  looking  at  it 
one  way,  that  liquor  is  great  stuff  to  sort 
of  even  up  things.  Of  course  it  takes 
shingles  off  a  man’s  barn,  but  then  it  puts 
patches  on  his  pants.” 

“There’s  one  complaint  that  almost  any 
patent  medicine  will  cure,'  provided  you 
keep  on  taking  it  long  enough — it’s  that 

dropsical  swellin’  of  the  pocketbook.” 

* 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  green  tomato 
mincemeat,  which  comes  to  us  highly 
recommended:  Chop  fine  four  quarts  of 
green  tomatoes,  drain  off  all  juice,  cover 
with  cold  water,  let  come  to  a  boil  and 
scald  for  thirty  minutes,  then  drain  well. 
Add  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  one 
pound  of  seeded  raisins,  one-half  pound 
of  chopped  citron,  one  large  half  cupful 
of  finely  chopped  suet,  one  tablespoon ful 
of  salt  and  one-half  cupful  of  strong  cider 
vinegar.  Stir  well  together  and  cook  till 
thick.  When  cold  add  one  teaspoonful 


each  of  ground  cinnamon  and  cloves  and 
one  teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg.  Stir 
thoroughly  and  keep  (while  it  lasts)  in  a 
stone  jar.  _ 

Something  About  Pears. 

Tn  many  places  pears  are  abundant  and 
it  becomes  a  problem  how  to  use  them 
to  advantage.  The  expense  of  sending 
them  to  market  leaves  very  little  profit  to 
the  shipper.  Not  many  varieties  are  suit¬ 
able  for  canning.  Bartletts  are  very  nice 
if  they  are  allowed  to  get  very  ripe  before 
using.  Let  them  get  very  soft  so  that  the 
juice  runs  while  they  are  being  prepared. 
Halve  them  first  and  take  out  the  seeds. 
Then  pare  carefully  enough  for  one  can. 
Do  not  drop  in  cold  water.  Put  in  your 
agate  vessel  about  one  quart  of  water — 
add  the  pears,  and  on  tlufse  for  a  two- 
quart  can  put  one  heaping  cupful  of  sugar. 
Of  course  the  cans  should  be  all  ready 
at  first.  Have  new  rubbers  that  have- 
been  lying  for  a  short  time  in  hot  water 
and  baking  soda.  Have  tops  .scalded. 
Rinse  the  can  in  hot  water  last,  and  set 
on  a  wet.  folded  towel,  laid  in  a  jelly  tin 
or  shallow  pan.  Place  this  very  near  the 
stove  on  a  high  stool,  or  small  table. 
Put  rubber  on  can  and  dip  in  the  fruit 
with  cup  or  spoon.  Before  the  can  is 
full  shake  gently  to  even  the  fruit,  and 
add  the  syrup  as  you  like.  Some  people 
prefer  to  have  plenty  of  juice.  If  a  little 


is  left  after  filling  the  can  set  aside  in 
a  large  bowl  and  make  one  can  at  the  last 
from  the  remnants.  If  done  this  way 
the  pears  will  be  spicy  and  highly  fla¬ 
vored,  while  if  done  before  they  are  mel¬ 
low  they  will  be  comparatively  tasteless. 
In  this  way  the  fruit  must  be  attended  to 
just  when  it  is  ready  a  little,  perhaps,  at 
a  time,  but  it  pays. 

Some  varieties  are  nice  pickled.  If  the 
pears  have  fine,  thin  skin  and  are  sound, 
leave  them  whole,  with  skins  on,  other¬ 
wise  pare  tnem.  Prepare  a  syrup  with 
one  quart  of  very  mild  vinegar  and  fout 
pounds  of  sugar.  Put  a  little  of  this  in 
a  small  agate  vessel  and  add  spices — whole 
cloves  one  ounce,  whole  cinnamon  two 
ounces.  Let  them  boil  awhile,  then  strain 
into  the  larger  vessel.  Add  about  eight 
pounds  of  pears.  Pick  out  when  they  get 
soft,  and  return  to  the  syrup  when  boiled 
until  of  the  consistency  of  honey.  Then 
can.  _  p.  s.  v.  o. 

The  Woman’s  Work. 

The  letters  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  regarding 
“Busy  Days”  of  women  have  been  very 
interesting,  and  I  think  we  all  have  a 
warmer  feeling  for  a  paper  that  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  have  our  say.  For 
the  past  few  years  I  have  observed  far¬ 
mers’  wives  closely,  being  one  of  the 
happy  number  myself,  and  I  have  met 
women  whose  sole  aim  seemed  to  be  to 
get  their  work  in  the  house  done  in  any 
sort  of  fashion,  then  rush  to  the  fields 
or  barn  to  help  the  “men  folks.”  It  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  their  bright  eyes 
and  wholesome  look  has  disappeared.  Their 
husbands  undoubtedly  are  saving  money, 
as  one  recently  boasted  that  his  wife  saved 
him  a'  man’s  wages.  Maybe  the  second 
wife  will  have  a  chance  to  take  some  com¬ 
fort  with  it;  this  one  will  not. 

Outdoor  work  in  reason  is  healthful 
and  helpful  to  the  woman  on  a  farm, 
but  she  can  usually  find  enough  of 
that  in  her  flower  garden  and  berries, 
l  oo  many  get  in  a  rut  of  work,  work,  day 
in  and  day  out,  until  the  mind  is  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  the  limits  of  the  farm,  and 
sometimes  get  way  behind  the  husband 
intellectually.  The  farmer  may  be  the 
possessor  of  broad  acres  and  a  good  bank- 
account;  may  understand  all  new  and  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  farming ;  may  keep  all 
the  best  farm  machinery,  yet  if  his  wife 
has  a  clothes  wringer  and  a  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  she  is  fortunate.  With  many  men 
this  niggardliness  is  pure  carelessness,  but 
the  result  is  the  same.  A  city  girl  becomes 
a  farmer’s  wife  only  in  a  few  years,  in 
many  instances,  to  break  down  under  the 
cares  of  family  and  household  duties.  She 
is  ambitious  to  do  as  well  as  her  neigh¬ 
bors.  Why  should  she  not  have  the  best 
ot  mechanical  devices  to  aid  her  in  her 
work?  How  would  the  farmer  like  to 
have  to  worry  along  cutting  all  his  grass 
with  a  scythe?  It  would  not  require  many 
days  at  it  before  he  would  hitch  up  and 
go  off  to  town  for  a  mower. 

When  I  read  of  the  intensely  busy  days 
I  wonder  how  long  endurance  will  hold 
out.  There  is  a  limit.  Of  course  there 
are  women  who  seem  to  keep  their 
strength  through  years  of  hard  labor  and 
are  stronger  at  60  than  others  are  at  40, 
but  they  are  exceptions.  All  are  not  phys¬ 
ically  able  to  do  heavy  work,  and  such 
should  consider  their  health  of  first  im¬ 
portance.  The  average  housework  on  a 
farm  is  more  than  one  woman  can  do  well 
and  have  any  time  for  recreation.  When 
butter-making  is  added,  then  she  is  indeed 
a  genius  if  she  keeps  the  wheels  moving 
smoothly,  without  going  to  the  hayfield  or 
the  barn  to  do  a  man’s  work.  When  we 
read  of  the  immense  amount  of  work  that 
women  have  done  the  question  comes  to 
mind  if  that  very  fact  is  not  responsible 
for  so  many  of  the  young  people  on  the 
farm  who  are  not  as  strong  as  their  par¬ 
ents  were  when  they  were  young.  A 
lazy  man  or  woman  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
a  home  on  a  farm,  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  going  to  the  other  extreme.  1 
believe  there  is  more  in  this  life  than 
just  hard  work.  If  there  is  not  it  is  a 
pretty  poor  place  to  be  stranded  in.  A 
busy,  happy  wife  is  a  joy  to  any  husband, 
but  she  will  hardly  remain  happy  if  she 
pulls  her  muscles  and  cords  all  out  of 
true  doing  work  the  Lord  never  intended 
she  should  do.  h.  r.  a. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pretty  sailor  blouse,  shown  with 
the  accompanying  pleated  skirt,  would  be 
very  attractive  for  a  taffeta  or  linen  suit. 
The  waist  is  made  with  fronts  and  back 
and  is  finished  at  the  neck  with  a  big 
sailor  collar.  The  back  is  plain,  but  the 
fronts  are  laid  in  a  box  pleat  at  each  edge 
with  three  tucks  at  each  side  and  beneath 
the  box  pleats  the  closing  is  made.  The 
sleeves  are  in  one  piece  each,  tucked  at 
their  upper  portions  and  gathered  into 


4772  Tucked  Sailor  Blouse,  32  to  40  bust. 


straight  cuffs.  The  shield  and  stock  col¬ 
lar  are  separate  and  arranged  under  the 
waist,  being  buttoned  into  place  beneath 
the  sanor  collar.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
4 yards  21  inches  wide,  3*4  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  %  yard  of  all-over  embroidery  and 
2  yards  of  applique  to  make  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  4,772  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure;  price 
JO  cents. 

The  skirt  is  cut  in  15  gores,  the  seams 
all  being  concealed  by  the  pleats  which 
are  deeper  below  the  stitchings  than  above. 
The  fullness  at  the  back  is  laid  in  in¬ 
verted  pleats  that  can  be  stitched,  as  il¬ 
lustrated,  or  pressed  flat  as  preferred  and 
the  upper  edge  is  finished  with  a  nar- 


4771  Fifteen  Gored  Skiit,  22  to  30  wulst. 

row  belt.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  tlie  medium  size  is  16%j  yards 
21  inches  wide,  10  yards  27  inches  wide  or 
6*4  yards  44  inches,  wide  when  material 
has  figure  or  nap;  11*4  yards  21,  10  yards 

27  or  5*4  yards  44  inches  wide  when  ma¬ 
terial  has  neither  figure  nor  nap.  The 
pattern  4771  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 

28  and  30  inch  waist  measure;  price  10 

cents.  ________ 

Four  Plum  Recipes. 

Canned  Plums  Without  Cooking. — This 
recipe  comes  from  the  plum  belt  of  cen¬ 
tral  New  York,  and  will  be  found  very 
satisfactory:  'lake  enough  large  yellow 
egg  plums  to  fill  a  quart  can.  Put  them 
into  a  granite  or  earthen  pan  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  them,  let  stand  three 
minutes,  then  drain.  Pour  over  more  boil¬ 
ing  water,  which  will  crack  the  skins.  Re¬ 
move  the  skins,  and  place  the  plums  care¬ 
fully  in  a  hot  sterilized  glass  jar.  Have 
ready  a  thick  syrup  made  by  boiling  two 
cupfuls  of  granulated  sugar  that  has  been 
moistened  with  water,  and  cooked  to  the 
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"brittle  stage.”  Pour  the  boiling  syrup 
over  the  plums  and  seal.  The  syrup  will 
form  like  "icicles,”  but  after  a  day  or  two 
will  dissolve.  Make  enough  syrup  for  two 
or  three  cans  at  once,  as  it  is  hard  to  tell 
just  how  much  it  will  take  to  fill  a  can. 
They  always  keep  perfectly,  and  retain 
their  llavor  much  better  than  when  cooked, 
but  the  secret  is  in  having  everything  boil¬ 
ing  hot. 

Spiced  Plums. — Spiced  plums  are  the 
best  of  relishes  with  game,  poultry,  and 
mutton.  Wash,  drain,  pick  and  weigh 
the  plums,  prick  the  skins  lightly,  then 
pack  them  down  to  earthen  jars  with 
one-half  their  owiv  weight  of  sugar.  Strew 
through  the  fruit  while  packing  plenty 
of  whole  cloves,  whole  allspice,  mace, 
ginger  slightly  bruised  and  stick  cinna¬ 
mon.  Put  in  also  a  few  whole  black 
peppercorns,  and  to  each  jar  allot  a  single 
pod  of  the  small  red  pepper.  Take  half 
a  pint  of  cider  vinegar  for  each  pound  of 
fruit,  add  to  it  as  much  sugar  as  the  fruit 
was  packed  in,  bring  to  a  boil,  skim  well 
and  pour  over  it  scalding  hot.  Let  stand 
24  hours,  then  drain  off  the  syrup,  boil  up, 
skim  and  return  to  the  fruit.  Do  this 
three  times,  then  put  fruit  and  syrup  to¬ 
gether  in  the  kettle,  let  them  boil  five  min¬ 
utes,  skimming  well,  fill  jars  and  cover. 

Plum  Cheese. — For  economy  make  this 
on  the  same  day  you  make  plum  jelly. 
After  extracting  the  jelly  juice  pass  the 
remaining  pulp  through  a  colander  to  re¬ 
move  skins  and  pits,  then  weigh.  Add 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  every  two  pounds  of 
plums  and  boil  one-half  an  hour;  seal  up. 

Plum  Catsup. — Wash  and  drain  four 
quarts  of  damson  plums;  cover  with  a 
quart  of  water  and  cook  slowly  until  ten¬ 
der,  then  press  through  a  sieve,  rubbing 
through  as  much  pulp  and  skin  as  you 
can;  return  to  tne  kettle;  add  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  two  level  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  a  half  teaspoonful 
of  allspice  and  one  of  ground  cloves; 
simmer  gently  until  as  thick  as  tomato 
catsup;  then  bottle  and  cork. 


Good  Things  from  Tomatoes. 

Spiced  Tomatoes. — Boil  together  six 
pounds  of  tomatoes,  two  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  pint  of  vinegar,  a  dessertspoonful  ot 
allspice  and  cloves  mixed,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  and,  toward  the  last  of  the  cook¬ 
ing,  one  finely  chopped  lemon.  The  mix¬ 
ture  is  canned  as  fruit  is  canned. 

Green  Tomato  Butter. — Select  tomatoes 
that  are  full  grown,  but  quite  green.  Slice 
them  thin.  Make  a  syrup  in  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  sugar  to  two  pounds  of  to¬ 
matoes.  Boil  down  slowly  for  four  hours 
or  until  the  butter  is  smooth  and  thick, 
stirring  frequently  to  prevent  sticking. 
Flavor  with  lemon  when  done. 

Egg  Tomatoes  in  Sweet  Pickle. — Pour 
scalding  water  over  seven  pounds  of  the 
egg  tomatoes,  let  them  stand  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  then  remove  the  skin.  Cover  them 
with  vinegar  much  diluted  with  water 
and  let  them  stand  12  hours.  Put  one- 
half  cupful  of  weak  vinegar  in  the  pre¬ 
serving  kettle  and  add  part  of  the  toma¬ 
toes,  then  some  sugar  and  any  whole 
spices,  such  as  ginger,  allspice,  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  mace,  using  these  or  even 
more  varieties  according  to  taste.  Add 
more  of  the  tomatoes,  more  sugar  and 
more  spices,  alternating  the  layers  thus 
until  all  the  tomatoes  and  five  pounds  of 
sugar  have  been  used.  Cook  very  gently, 
stirring  just  enough  to  prevent  scorching 
without  breaking  the  tomatoes.  When 
these  are  quite  clear  and  transparent,  re¬ 
move  them  carefully  and  boil  down  the 
syrup.  When  the  syrup  is  thick  strain 
it  and  add  the  tomatoes.  Boil  up  once 
and  pour  into  pint  jars  to  be  sealed  at 
once. 

Green  Tomato  Chowenow. — Chop  fine 
one  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  three  onions. 


six  green  peppers;  sprinkle  them  lightly 
with  salt,  let  stand  an  hour,  then  scald 
in  the  juices.  Put  three  quarts  of  vinegar 
in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle  with  one  pint 
of  sugar  and  a  few  pieces  of  horseradish 
root.  Boil  for  five  minutes,  add  the  to¬ 
matoes  and  boil  five  minutes  longer,  put 
into  stone  jars,  cover  and  set  in  cool,  dry 
place.  Whole  cloves,  mace  and  stick  cin¬ 
namon  may  be  added  to  this  if  you  want 
a  spiced  pickle. 

Sour  Green  Tomato  Pickle. — Peel  green 
tomatoes  and  to  each  quart  add  three 
small  cucumbers,  one  pint  small  white 
onions,  two  green  peppers,  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  salt,  and  half  a  pound  of  mus¬ 
tard  seed.  Chop  all  fine,  mix  and  set 
away  in  a  jar  for  twenty-four  hours;  then 
cover  with  good  vinegar  and  place  bits  ot 
horseradish  root  on  top.  Cover,  but  do 
not  seal. 

Green  Tomato  Preserves. — Required, 
eight  pounds  of  small  green  tomatoes, 
seven  pounds  of  sugar,  one  ounce  of  gin¬ 
ger  and  mace  mixed,  and  tne  juice  of  four 
lemons.  Pierce  each  of  the  tomatoes  with 
a  fork  and  put  them  in  the  preserving 
kettle  with  all  the  other  ingredients.  Heat 
slowly,  then  boil  until  the  tomatoes  are 
clear,  then  skim  them  out  and  boil  the 
syrup  until  thick.  Put  the  tomatoes  into 
jars  and  pour  in  the  hot  syrup. 

Ripe  Tomato  Marmalade. — For  every 
two  pounds  of  the  tomatoes  allow  two 
pounds  of  sugar  and  the  juice  and  grated 
rind  of  one  lemon.  Pour  scalding  water 
over  the  tomatoes  to  loosen  the  skins. 
After  removing  the  skin,  mix  the  toma¬ 
toes  with  the  sugar  and  boil  slowly  for 
one  hour,  stirring  and  skimming  frequent¬ 
ly.  At  the  end  of  that  time  add  the  lemon 
juice  and  rind  and  cook  another  hour  or 
until  the  whole  is  a  thick,  smooth  mass. 

Pickled  Crab  Apples. 

A  reader  in  Connecticut  asks  for  a 
tested  recipe  for  pickled  crab  apples.  We 
have  met  with  these  put  up  in  a  spiced 
sweet  pickle  just  like  peaches.  They 
were  not  peeled  because  the  crab  apple 
is  likely  to  mash  badly  when  cooked.  Can 
any  of  our  readers  give  a  recipe  for  pic¬ 
kling  the  crab  apple?  We  infer  the  in¬ 
quirer  meant  a  sweet  pickle,  though  this 
was  not  specified. 


Mending  Crockery. — One  of  my  favor¬ 
ite  pitchers  had  its  nose  knocked  off  acci¬ 
dentally.  The  patent  cements  I  had  tried 
in  such  cases  never  worked  well  with  me, 
and  the  kinds  that  are  mixed  with  water 
before  applying,  will  not  stand  washing. 
So  I  applied  some  quite  thick  shellac  to 
broken  edges  and  pressed  them  hard  to¬ 
gether,  wiping  off  the  drops  that  squeezed 
out.  The  pitcher  was  of  brownish  ware, 
and  even  when  one  knows  where  the 
break  was  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  place. 
This  will  have  to  be  washed  carefully,  but 
if  it  is  not  soaked  in  hot  water  it  will  stay 
mended  quite  a  while.  s.  b.  r. 


Does  Your 
Money  Earn 


Assets 
*1,700,000 
Surplus  and 
Profits 
*100,000 


Invested  with  the  INDUSTRIAL 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  CO.  it  will 
bear  earnings  at  this  rate  for  every 
day  in  our  care.  Subject  to  with¬ 
drawal  whenever  you  dealre.  Kstab- 
ilahed  over  ten  yearn.  Our  patrons, 
prominent  clergymen,  professional 
and  business  men  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  heartily  endorse  our  methods. 

Our  business  conducted  under  N.Y. 
Banking  Department  supervision. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 


INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  AND 
LOAN  CO., 

1134  Broadway,  New  York 


For  Information 

as  to  Fruit  and  Trucking  Lands,  Grazing  Lands, 
Soil  and  Climate  in  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  &  Florida  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Write  to  WILllUR  M’COY  Agricultural  and 
Immigration  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 
is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere  •  16c  and  26c.  per  package, 


Fruit  Driers,  K 

$3.40  up. 

You  can  save  all  your  fruit,  berries, 
sweet  corn,  etc.,  and  are  a  first-class 
kitchen  safe  for  keeping  pies,  cakes, 

Address  D.  STUTZMAN,  Ligonier,'  Ind.  ’ 


TCI  CDUONCC  and  full  information 
I  “  Ltl  «I  v/  ll  tO  how  to  build  the  line. 

1  THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO 


152  ST.  CLAIR  STREET.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service. experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  t-j*  apcilcatlozj  blank  and  bookl¬ 
et.  ji,  f  £«))«•«  lit titsit.  Mfaamici  fat. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 

Sold  for  Cash 
or  on  Monthly 
Payments. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 

Freight 
pnld  east 
ef  the 
Missis 
Blppl 

Klver  ami 
nor  th  of 
the  Ten¬ 
nessee 
Line ; 
equalized 
beyond. 

Youk  Monky  Ke* 
FUNDKI*  AKTKJlSlX 
MONTHS*  TRIAL  |V 


Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

Is  not  SO  per  cent  better  than  others.  My  superior  location  ou 
Lake  Krie,  where  Iron, steel,  coal,  heights  and  skilled  laimr  are 
cheaper  and  best,  enables  me  to  furnish  a  TOP  NOTCH  Steel 
Range  at  a  clean  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  Send  for  fiee  catalogues 
of  all  styles  and  sizes,  with  or  without  reservoir,  for  city,  towu 
or  country  use.  ^ 

CHESTER  D  CLAPP.  602  Summit  St.,  Toledo.  Ohio. 
(Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man.) 


J 


"  Free  from  t  he  care  which  wearies  and 
an  noys. 

Where  every  hour  brings  Its  several  joys." 

*  “AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
publications  of  its  kind,  and  will 
assist  those  who  are  wondering 
where  they  will  go  to  spend  then- 
vacation  this  summer. 

It  contains  a  valuable  map,  in 
addition  to  much  interesting  in¬ 
formation  regarding  resorts  on  or 
reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES . 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free,  upon  receipt  of  a 
two-ceut  stamp,  by  George  H  Daniels,  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent.  New  York  Centra  1  A 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


LOW  ROUND  TRIP  RATE  TO  SAN 
FRANCISCO  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Tickets  ou  sale  August  lotli  to  September 
9tli,  at  rate  of  $62.00  Buffalo  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  return.  Liberal  stop  over  arrange¬ 
ments.  Tickets  good  returning  until  October 
23.  1904.  See  local  Agents,  or  write  A.  \V. 
Ecclestone,  1>.  1*.  A.  385  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 


CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


6l  2 

M_A_R_Km_E_J__S 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  August 
8,  1904  : 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern  Duluth  —  @1.12 

No.  2,  red,  N.  Y .  —  @1.02 

Corn  .  57  %@  59 

Oats  .  41  @  45 
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Spring  bran, 
Middlings  .  . 


FEED. 
200  lb  sacks. 


.22.00@24.00 
•  24.00@26.00 


IIAY  AND  STRAW. 


I  lay,  prime 
No.  1  ... 
No.  2  ... 
No.  3  .  .  . 


Clover,  mixed  . 
S.raw,  rye  . 


.  . .  90 

@ 

95 

.  .  .  85 

@ 

90 

@ 

80 

@ 

00 

@ 

55 

.  .  .  50 

@ 

70 

@ 

95 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  2%  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  20-ceut  freight  zone. 

H  UTTER. 

Creamery,  extras  .  —  @  17% 

Firsts  . .  10  @  1J 

Seconds  .  11  @  15% 

Thirds  .  13  @  13% 

Slate  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras.  .  —  @17 

Tubs,  firsts  .  15  @  10 

Tubs,  seconds .  14  @  14% 

W’n  imitation  creamery,  extras  —  @  — 

Firsts  .  15  @ 

Seconds  .  13  @  14 

Western  factory,  lirsts .  13%@  15% 

Seconds  .  12%@  13 

Lower  grades  .  11  @  13 

Renovated,  extras  .  15  @  — 

Firsts  .  14  @  14% 

Seconds  .  12%@  13 

Lower  grades  .  10  @  12 

Racking  stock,  No.  1 .  12%@  — 

No.  2  .  1 1  %  @  13 

No.  3  .  10  @  11 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 

Skims  . 


EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  selected  white.. 
Fresh  gathered,  good  to  choice 
Fresh  gathered,  extra,  mixed 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts . 

Western,  northerly  sections,  se- 


Fresh  gathered,  average  best. 


Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  av- 


Tennessee  and  other  Southern. 

Southern,  inferior  . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  dirties 
Checked  eggs  . 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Apples,  evaporated,  fancy,  lb.. 


t  %  @: 

8 

0%@ 

7 

3  @ 

5 

24  @ 

_ 

21  @ 

23 

21  %@ 

•>•> 

19  @ 

19% 

1 9  %  @ 

20% 

18  %@ 

19 

10%  @ 

17% 

15  %@ 

10 

10  @ 

17 

1 5  %  @ 

10% 

14  @ 

15 

1 2  @ 

15% 

9  @ 

12% 

7  @ 

0  Vi  @ 
5%@ 
@ 
@ 
@1 
@ 1 


Choice 
Prime 

Common  to  good .  4 

Sun-dried  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 1.50 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs....  1.25 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1904.  20  @ 

Huckleberries,  1903  .  13  @ 

Blackberries.  1903  .  5  @ 

Cherries,  1904  .  -  <0 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 

bbl . 1-50  @2 

Red  Astrachan,  hand-pkd.  . .  1.2.>  @2 

Sour  Bough,  hand-pkd . 1.25  @2 

Nyack  Pippin  . 1.50  @2 

Sweet  Bough,  lmnd-pkd . 1.25  @1 

Windfalls  .  50  @1 

Pears,  Le  Conte,  Southern,  bbl.  1.00  @4 

Kiefrer,  Southern  . 2.00  @2 

Clapp's  Favorite  . 3.00  @4 

Plums,  Md.  &  Del.,  Abundance 

and  Burbank,  carrier....  40  @ 

Md.  &  Del.,  Wild  Goose,  qt..  3  @ 

Up-river,  8-lb  basket .  In  @ 

Peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta,  carrier.  1.00  @1 

Md.  and  Del.,  basket .  25  @ 

Grapes,  N.  C.,  Del.,  carrier - 2.00  @2 

Currants,  lb  .  5  @ 

Raspberries,  Red,  pt . .  ..  4  @ 

Blackcap,  pt .  3  @ 

Blackberry,  qt .  »  @ 

Huckleberries,  large  blue,  qt . 7  @ 

Ordinary  .  0  @ 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  basket...  40  @ 

Jersey,  bushel  box  .  25  @ 

Maryland,  basket .  50  @ 

Georgia,  crate  .  25  @1 

Arizona,  crate  . LOO  @3 

Watermelons,  carload  . 75.00@1 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1903,  choice .  32 

Medium  to  prime 

Ordinary  . 

N.  Y.  State,  1902. 

Olds . 

German,  crop  1903 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chicken,  nearby,  lb....  —  @ 

Southern  and  Southwestern.  —  @ 

Fowls  .  —  @ 

Roosters  .  —  @ 

Turkeys  . 

Ducks,  Western,  average,  pair. 

Southern  and  Southwestern. 

Geese,  Western,  average,  pair..  1.00 
Southern  and  Southwestern. .  90 

Live  pigeons,  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 
Turkeys,  Western,  hens,  average 

run  . 

Western,  toms  .  14  @ 

Common  .  12  @ 

Broilers,  Phila.,  3%  @4  lbs  to 

pair,  lb .  21  @ 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes,  It) .  17  @ 

l’a.,  3%  @4  lbs  to  pair, 

fancy,  IT) .  1  § 

Pa.,  mixed  sizes .  15 

Pa.,  under  3  lbs  to  pair,  lb.  . 

Western,  dry  picked,  large,  lb 
Western,  scalded,  large,  lb.. 

Western  and  Southern,  small 
Fowls,  Western,  dry  picked, 

average  best  . 

Southern  and  Southwestern, 

dry  picked,  best . 

Western  and  Southern,  fair 

to  good  . 

Old  cocks,  lb .  ■—  @ 

Spring  ducks,  Long  Island....  15  @ 

Eastern  . —  @ 

Jersey,  Pa.  &  Virginia,  fair 

to  fancy  .  13  @ 

Spring  geese.  Eastern,  white..  17  @ 

Eastern,  dark  .  14  @ 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz.  —  @2, 

Mixed  .  —  <®2, 

Dark  .  —  @1 
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BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice  . 2.85  @2.90 

Common  to  good . 2.30  @2.80 

Medium,  choice  . 1.95  @  — 

Pea,  choice  .  —  @1.80 

Common  to  good. . . L50  @1.75 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2.90  @3.00 

Common  to  good . 2.50  @2.85 

White  kidney,  choice . 2.80  @2.90 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice . 2.80  @2.85 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 2.55  @2.60 

Lima,  California  . 2.45  @2.47% 

Marrow,  imported,  duty  paid.. 2. 25  @2.50 

Medium,  Italian  . 1.75  @1.82% 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs.1.25  @1.75 

J’y,  Del.  &  Md.,  prime,  bbl. .1.25  @1.75 

Southern,  prime  . 1.25  @1.50 

Common  . - .  75  @1.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Southern,  bbl.. 3.50  @4.50 

Yams,  Southern,  white,  bbl.... 2. 50  @3.50 

Southern,  red  . 2.25  @3.25 

Beets,  100  bunches .  75  @)1.00 

Carrots,  100  bunches .  50  @  75 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100..  1.00  @2.00 

Cucumbers,  Jersey,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Jersey,  half-bbl  basket .  40  @50 

Jersey,  bushel  box .  30  @  40 

Cucumber  pickles,  1,000 . 1.50  @2.00 

Celery,  Jersey,  dozen  bunches.  .  20  @  60 

State  and  Michigan .  10  @  30 

Egg  plants,  Jersey,  %-bbl.  has.  50  @  75 

Bushel  box  .  25  @  50 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  100 .  50  @1.25 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Boston,  dozen  .  50  @  75 

Onions,  Kentucky,  bbl . 3.00  @3.25 

Southern,  Potato,  bbl . 3.00  @3.50 

Eastern  Shore,  bbl . 3.50  @4.00 

Nearby,  white,  %-bbl.  bkt.  ..1.25  @1.75 

Nearby,  yellow,  bbl . 3.00  @3.50 

Nearby,  red,  bbl . 3.00  @4.00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  bag . 2.50  @2.75 

Peppers,  Jersey,  bbl . 1.25  @1.50 

Peas,  Western  N.  Y.,  bu-bkt.  . .  50  @1.12 

Western  N.  Y.,  bag .  40  @  75 

String  beans,  State,  wax,  bkt..  25  @  75 

State,  green,  basket .  25  @  75 

Boston,  bushel  box .  50  @  75 

Nearby,  bag  .  25  @  65 

Squash,  yellow  crook-neck,  bbl .  .  25  @  — 

White  .  25  @  ■ — 

Marrow  . .  50  @  75 

Hubbard  .  75  @1.00 

Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  upper  Jersey,  Acme, 

bushel  box . 1.00  @  — 

Upper  Jersey,  common .  25  @  50 

South  Jersey,  Acme .  75  @1.00 

South  Jersey,  Stone .  50  @  75 

South  Jersey,  Grant .  15  @  35 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  veals,  heavy,  lb .  9  @  9% 

Veals,  poor  to  fair,  lb .  7  @  8 

Pork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb.  8  @  8% 

Medium,  IT) .  7%@  7% 

BOTANIC  DRUGS. — Prices  paid  the  pro¬ 
ducer  for  stuff  of  fair  quality  property  cured: 
Ginseng,  IT),  $3@6 ;  blood  root,  5@0 ;  poke 
root,  4:  cascara  sagrada,  7@10;  wild  cherry 
bark,  3@5 ;  prickly  ash.  7@10:  sassafras, 
4@5 ;  white  pine,  2@3 ;  slippery  elm,  10@20. 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  on  fertiliz¬ 
ing  materials  cover  the  range  from  ton  to 
carload  lots.  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton.  $44@48  ; 
ground  bone,  $25@2S  :  dried  blood,  $54@57  : 
muriate  of  potash,  $36@45  :  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash.  $44@50 ;  kainit,  $11@13 ;  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  $12@16;  copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots, 
5%  :  water  glass  (silicate  of  soda),  in  small 
lots.  lb.  15@30. 

TOBACCO. — Louisville  Burley,  common  to 
good  lugs,  10% @15 ;  common  to  good  leaf, 
10%@20%,  Virginia  shipping,  common  to 
good  lugs,  6@7 ;  common  to  tine  leaf,  7%(</ 
12%.  Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  tillers,  5@10 : 
wrappers,  30@70.  New  York  State  fillers,  3 
@5.  Pennsylvania  tillers,  3@6. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. — Steers,  $4.60@  0.1 5  ;  oxen, 
$4@5  ;  cows,  $1.50@4 ;  calves,  veal,  $5@8 ; 
lower  grades,  $3.65@4.25 ;  sheep,  $4.30@ 
4.75;  lambs,  $5.50@7.50 ;  hogs,  $4.90@5.90. 

BUFFALO. — Steers,  ?4.75@6  ;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $2.75@0 :  calves,  $5 (d  7.25 ;  sheep, 
82 @4. 50  :  lambs,  $5@0.75  :  hogs,  $4.50@5.80. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  $4@0.25)  calves,  $2.50 
@0 ;  sheep,  $3@4.15 ;  lambs,  $4@7 ;  hogs, 
$4.80@5.55. 


MARKET  NEWS 

Potatoes.- — The  market  continues  in  good 
shape.  Arrivals  are  light.  The  extreme  early 
nearby  crop  is  disposed  of  and  considerable 
of  the  next  run  is  not  dug.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  a  drop  a  little  later  when  the  big 
bulk  of  second  early  comes  in. 

Apples.-  After  the  usual  Summer  dearth 
of  choice  sorts  the  offerings  are  beginning 
to  improve.  Oldenburg  is  the  best  on  hand 
now,  and  it  is  not  a  bad  variety  any  time. 
A  few  barrels  have  sold  as  high  as  $2.50. 
Astrachan,  Sour  Bough  and  Nyaclc  Pippin  all 
go  at  about  the  same  price.  Sweet  Bough 
sells  lower.  As  offered  here  it  is  green  and 
starchy.  It  is  never  of  much  account  unless 
dead  ripe. 

Eggs. — The  effects  of  hot  weather  are 
shown  in  many  shipments.  This  makes  choice 
and  fancy  selected  firm  and  in  increased  de¬ 
mand.  Some  people  are  not  specially  critical 
about  eggs.  Ordinarily  they  use  what  pass 
as  firsts  or  average  best.  So  long  as  nothing 
wrong  can  be  detected  by  the  average  nose 
or  palate  they  see  no  reason  for  paying  five 
or  10  cents  per  dozen  additional  for  eggs 
known  to  be  only  a  week  old.  Unless  one 
is  finicky  eggs  a  month  old  or  well  stored 
eggs  nine  months  old  are  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory.  But  when  a  hot  spell  or  some  other 
disturbing  cause  upsets  the  uniformity  of 
these  average  best  eggs,  so  that  once  in  a 
while  one  of  minus  quality  is  found,  these 
people  begin  to  look  for  “guaranteed”  eggs 
and  stick  to  them  for  some  time. 

The  Biggest  Humbug  of  all  is  the  man 
who  is  trying  to  get  farmers  to  handle  “green 
goods.”  A  letter  containing  propositions  of  this 
sort  sent  to  a  reader  in  Minnesota  is  at  hand. 
It  differs  from  most  of  these  circulars  in 
omitting  the  statement  that  the  bogus  money 
is  made  by  a  former  'Treasury  employee,  who 
on  resigning  pocketed  a  few  note  plates  and 
set  up  in  business  on  his  own  hook.  This 


man  does  not  state  how  or  where  his  brand 
of  long  green  is  thrashed  out,  but  says  that  it 
cannot  be  told  from  the  real  thing.  The  way 
lo  get  the  stuff  is  to  send  a  cipher  telegram 
worded  exactly  according  to  directions  and 
then  wait  developments.  These  will  consist 
of  an  invitation  to  send  a  few  dollars  for  a 
“wad”  of  bogus  big  enough  to  scare  away 
work  for  the  rest  of  one’s  life.  Of  course 
this  man  has  no  bogus  money,  and  the  inves¬ 
tor  would  merely  learn  of  a  new  way  of  being 
buncoed,  which  he  would  deserve  for  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  such  shady  business. 

Chinese  Supplies. — Where  can  I  get 
Chinese  potatoes  and  other  fresh  and  pickled 
vegetables,  etc.  ?  s. 

Vermont. 

Short  sections  of  Mott  and  Pell  streets  in 
this  city  contain  the  most  extensive  stores 
dealing  in  these  goods.  This  is  the  section 
known  as  the  New  York  Chinatown.  Most  of 
these  merchants  are  of  an  altogether  different 
class  from  the  average  Chinese  laundryman. 
They  speak  good  English  and  many  are 
wealthy  men  carrying  in  a  small  space  stocks 
valued  at  thousands  of  dollars.  Those  mak¬ 
ing  a  specialty  of  groceries  have  various  kinds 
of  yams  and  other  roots  that  take  the  place 
of  potatoes ;  also  some  sort  of  pickled  cab¬ 
bage,  which  probably  answers  for  sauerkraut. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  dried  meats,  fish 
and  vegetables.  One  of  the  large  express 
companies  has  an  office  in  this  Chinese  sec¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  well  patronized  by  merchants 
who  send  Chinese  supplies  to  smaller  towns. 
The  yams  and  coarse  fleshed  tubers,  dried 
fish,  dried  duck,  pickled  cabbage,  etc.,  from 
China  may  seem  like  poor  stuff  to  American 
taste,  but  the  Chinaman  will  have  it  if  pos¬ 
sible. 

Selling  Sweet  Flag. — “Is  there  any  mar¬ 
ket  for  preserved  sweet  flag,  and  how  should 
it  be  prepared?”  keadbk. 

New  Hampshire. 

It  is  sold  in  a  limited  way  by  confectioners 
and  druggists,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
much  demand  could  be  worked  up,  as  many 
do  not  care  for  its  peculiar  pungent  flavor. 
After  washing  and  trimming  the  root  is  cut 
across  the  grain  in  thin  slices.  A  cabbage 
knife  does  this  nicely.  If  a  mild  flavor  is 
desired,  the  sliced  root  may  be  first  cooKeu 
for  a  few  minutes  and  the  water  thrown 
away,  but  usually  this  is  not  necessary.  Then 
it  is  put  into  a  mixture  of  sugar  and  water, 
about  the  same  proportions  as  for  homemade 
candy  and  cooked  until  the  syrup  is  ready  to 
sugar  off,  when  it  is  stirred  dry  and  spread 
on  plates.  Quick  work  is  needed  to  get  it  out 
of  the  vessel  when  stirred  nearly  dry,  or  it 
will  harden  in  big  lumps,  which  would  spoil 
it  for  sale,  as  for  this  purpose  the  chips 
should  be  stuck  together  as  little  as  possible. 
Put  up  in  neat  paper  boxes,  like  those  used 
for  cough  drops,  etc.  Your  druggist  or  fancy 
grocer  might  be  sufficiently  interested  to  give 
it  a  trial.  The  whole  process  takes  so  much 
time  that  the  maker  ought  to  get  at  least  25 
cents  per  pound  wholesale  to  make  any  profit. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  put  up  in  the  same  way 
as  cocoauut  or  peanut  brittle,  in  which  case 
the  labor  would  be  less.  w.  w.  ii. 

SOME  ACTUAL  RESULTS. 

The  Other  Side. 

The  theory  has  been  forced  upon  me  that 
my  only  financial  salvation  lies  in  excessive 
liberality  in  the  application  of  fertilizers. 
I  say  "forced”  advisedly,  for  my  taxes,  in 
terest  and  other  "fixed  charges”  amount  to 
between  $900  and  $1,000,  and  it  is  “root, 
little  pig,  or  leave  the  swamp,”  with  me. 
Now,  as  a  theory,  I  think  my  theory  is  all 
right,  for  no  farmer  could  expect  to  get 
along  if  his  hired  man  turned  up  at  10  A.  M.. 
and  after  a  few  hours'  shiftless  work  depart¬ 
ed,  and  drew  full  pay  for  such  labor.  But  my 
farm  of  170  acres  is  the  biggest  hired  man 
that  1  have;  that  is,  it  is  the  biggest  factor 
for  making  money,  and  for  the  past  five  or 
more  years  it  has  theoretically  got  to  work 
at  10  A.  M.  and  quit  at  one,  as  far  as  pro¬ 
ductiveness  is  concerned.  Now  isn't  my  the¬ 
ory  that  the  farm  must  be  compelled  to  do 
its  full  share  of  work,  or  in  other  words,  be 
liberally  fertilized,  a  good  theory? 

Well,  here  is  the  result  of  my  first  trial. 
Year  before  last  I  had  more  lettuce  than  we 
could  use,  and  the  surplus  sold  readily  for 
35  cents  a  dozen  heads,  so  this  year  I  planted 
an  acre  and  three-quarters  of  lettuce.  1  got 
the  best  fertilizer  1  could,  costing  $32  a  ton, 
and  set  the  drill  to  sow  all  it  would,  about 
700  pounds  per  acre,  and  went  over  the  land 
three  times,  making  about  2,100  pounds  per 
acre.  And  how  that  lettuce- grew  !  It  was 
a  caution  to  beholders  ,and  I  saw  myself  get¬ 
ting  rich,  and  saying:  “Behold,  is  wisdom  not 
justified  of  her  children?”  So  as  soon  as  I 
could  gather  a  load  I  sent  it  into  my  commis¬ 
sion  man,  and  he  promptly  sent  it  back,  say¬ 
ing  that  there  was  a  glut  in  the  lettuce  mar¬ 
ket,  and  the  best  brought  only  10  cents  a  box 
(bushel),  while  mine  could  not  be  sold  at  any 
price!  I  had  planted  curled  leaf  lettuce  for 
a  market  that  demanded  smooth-leaf  lettuce. 
So  I  hustled  around,  visited  stores  and  hotels, 
and  in  a  week  or  so  the  price  of  lettuce 
started  up  and  my  commission  man  sent  word 
that  he  could  do‘  something  with  my  lettuce, 
and  the  next  day  it  hailed  for  one-half  an 
hour,  and  my  lettuce  crop  was  only  fit  to  be 
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plowed  under,  which  was  promptly  done. 
Well,  life  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles,  so 
there  is  no  use  getting  discouraged  over  one 
failure,  and  I  am  in  no  wise  divorced  from 
my  theory.  But  the  carrying  out  of  my  the¬ 
ory;  there's  the  rub!  It  is  easy  enough  for 
a  man  with  $1,000  or  $500  in  bank  to  say 
that  he  will  do  this,  and  then  do  it,  but  for  a 
man  who  has  only  notes  in  bank,  and  notes 
that  are  rapidly  trotting  to  maturity  at  that, 
with  the  sheriff  behind  them,  for  such  a  man 
to  buy  fertilizers  with  excessive  liberality, 
and  give  more  notes  for  them  !  Well,  it’s  no 
picnic !  trucker. 

THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 

Price, 

$1  EACH. 

Discount  Dozen 
Lots. 

Simple,  Durable, 
Economical. 
Hound, strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  in  price, 
highest  in  quali¬ 
ty.  A  sample  best 
evidence.  Reap¬ 
proved  Jan.  25th, 
1903.  Orders 


Circular 
sent  Free 


Rural  mail  box. 


promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct  to  the  farmer. 

Brass  loess  with  chain,  35  cents  each. 
Beautiful  souvenir  button  mailed  freeon  application' 
H.  K.  HESSLER  CO.,  Factory  No.  8,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

THREE  .JERSEY  HULLS, 3. 11  and  12monthsold. 
Solid  cob.  r.  St  Lambert,  strains;  good  and  cheap 
J .  ALDUS  HERR,  R.  R.  4,  Lancaster,  Ha. 

SITUATION  WANTED— As  gardener  and  florist. 

German,  married,  age  38.  23  years  experience  in 
greenhouses,  vegetables,  in  and  out  doors,  lawns, 
shrubs,  herbaceous  plants  and  mushrooms.  Ab.e  to 
take  full  charge  of  gentleman's  place.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  P.  O.  Box  57,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

\WANTFn~Few  cases  Strictly  Fresh  Eggs  weekly. 
VVrtll  I  LU  Direct  from  poultry  yards  preferred. 
Also.  Hens  and  Chickens  for  stock  and  market  use. 
Good  prices  given.  Address,  J.  W.,  The  Cottrell 
Poultry  Yards,  P.  O.  Box  414,  Westerly,  R.  1. 

THE  OWNFR  of  a  well  improved  stock  and  dairy 
farm  of  220  acres,  live  miles  lrorn  Topeka,  the 
capital  of  Kansas,  wishes  to  correspond  with  an  in¬ 
telligent,  capable  farmer,  who  understands  farming, 
dairying,  and  the  rearing  of  purebred  Shorthorns  and 
Berkshire  Hogs.  A  good  proposition  to  a  thoroughly 
competent  man.  Full  information  on  application. 
References  given  and  required.  Address. 

DAVID  G.  PAGE,  Box  731,  Sta.  A,  Topeka,  Kan. 

BORDERING  BEAUTIFUL  LAKE 

Here  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  New  England; 
beautiful  view  of  lakes  and  mountains;  splendid 
salmon  Ashing  in  lake  which  this  farm  holders  for76 
rods;  very  neatl2-room  house,  stable40x5O,withcellar; 
clapboarued  walls;  good  henhouse;  Immense  elm 
shade  and  fine  lawns;  located  only  a  few  steps  to 
neighbors  and  schools;  the  soil  is  a  rich  dark  loam, 
with  clay  subsoil,  naturally  udapted  to  t  he  raising  of 
fruit,  corn,  grain,  potatoes,  and  hay;  cuts25  tons  hay ; 
50U  cords  of  hard  wood,  1,590  spruce  and  hemlock 
timber;  100  young  apple  trees,  75  barrels  in  season:  >4 
acre  in  strawberries;  abundance  of  grapes  and  pears; 
owner  has  another  farm  and  will  sacrifice  for  only 
$1,800,  part,  cash  and  easy  terms.  Write  us  for  travel¬ 
ling  instructions,  so  that  you  can  go  to  see  it  at  once. 
Illustrated  lists  of  other  New  England  farms,  with 
reliable  information  of  soils,  crops,  markets,  climate, 
etc.,  mailed  free.  E.  A.STROUT,  Farm  Department 
42,  150  Nassau  St.. New  York  City, or  Tremont  Temple. 
Boston.  Mass. 

Ilf  ■  |L|¥g  n— Two  good  men,  single  or  married. 
TV  All  I  CU  One  to  run  separator  and  work  in 
Creameiy.  other  to  drive  Milk  Wagon.  First-class 
men  wanted. 

W.  U.  S  MINER,  70G  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

i— Man  and  wife  on  small  farm  near 

_ I  Troy, N.  Y.  Good  p 

Address,  X,  Box  739,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  Troy.  N.  Y.  Good  place  for  workers. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
Write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


ATTENTION  - 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HKRZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 


HAY  FEVER 


and  ASTHMA  cured  to  stay  CURED 
BOOK  S4F.  Fuss.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo  N .  Y 


^||  perfect  sreei  irame  sLo  witn  guar- 

31  LvO  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer’s  Clubs 
St  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 

Oldest  Commission  Sa/SuSlrTehe^;! 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits  i 
E  B.  WOODWARD.  302  Greenwich  Street.  New  York  ( 

Fruits.  Vegetables. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums.  Peaches,  Berries,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Onio  s,  Peppers,  etc  .  wanted.  Highest 
market  prices  obtained  for  choice  products. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GKKATEST  NUMBKK 
OP  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  EQUALED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOit  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
specialists  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insure* 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 
Box  R  Jamesbtirj  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCING 

is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  in  Conn.,  111., 
Calif  .  and  guaiantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm.  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence. 
CASK  BROS.,  12-18  ftlalu  St.,  Colchester,  Ut. 


Aye 


9  Sarsaparilla.  We  put  the  best  in.  You 
/ S  get  the  best  out.  Economical.  Lowrif,  Mass. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  ami  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In- 


creases  the  value. 


Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jg)  J ue k son's  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
j m  Pipe,  Red  anil  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  .side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 
for  What  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  ;tl  Third  An-.,  Album,  N.  V. 
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THE  PRIZE  CUPPINGS. 

Prizes  are  awarded  to  the  following  clip 
pings  this  week  :  • 

Stands  for  His  Rights. 

There  is  a  man  who  stands  above  all  others 
in  the  Adironuack  region  these  days,  one 
whom  the  woodsmen  think  of  and  speak  of  in 
the  tones  and  terms  that  are  applied  to 
heroes.  1 1  is  name  is  Oliver  Lamora,  of  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake,  and  his  eminence  is  due  to  such  a 
display  of  honest  courage  as  has  never  before 
been  shown  in  the  Adirondacks.  One  William 
Rockefeller  came  to  Franklin  County  by  dep¬ 
uty  and  purchased  a  title  to  40,000  acres  or 
so  of  woodland.  Round  this  woodland  he 
put  up  numerous  cloth  signs  warning  “all 
persons”  not  to  trespass  thereon.  Through 
these  woods  flowed  the  St.  Regis  River,  outlet 
of  numerous  ponds,  and  with  sawmills  along 
its  course.  Indians  had  fished  it,  the  early 
white  settlers  had  secured  much  of  their  living 
from  the  trout  in  the  stream  and  deer  that' 
browsed  along  its  banks.  Well  defined  trails 
led  to  its  banks — trails  scores  of  years  old. 
Trouble  had  been  foreseen,  and  a  law  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  trail  in  use  without  protest  for 
more  than  20  years  should  be  a  public  high¬ 
way  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Here  were 
trails  to  and  along  the  St.  Regis  River  of  this 
character — trails  used  by  men  who  were 
obliged  to  hunt  and  fish  and  trap  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,  and  trails  that  in  later  years  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  numerous  sportsmen  and  woodsmen 
seeking  rest  and  recreation,  as  well  as  food. 
Oliver  Lamora  knew  who  Rockefeller  was 
only  vaguely,  but  knew  that  a  mountain  of 
money  was  behind  him ;  nevertheless  he  fol¬ 
lowed  one  of  the  trails  which  a  cloth  sign 
forbade  his  following,  and  fished  in  the  St. 
Regis  River,  which  Rockefeller  now  called 
“mine.”  Lamora  was  arrested  and  hauled  be¬ 
fore  a  justice.  lie  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  trespassing — as  no  man  doubted 
that  he  would  be.  Then  the  process  of  “law- 
ing  Lamora  to  death”  began.  It’s  a  familiar 
process  these  days — so  familiar  that  poor  men 
suffer  wrongs  in  silence  rather  than  spend  the 
little  money  they  possess  in  waging  battle  in 
the  courts,  where  they  must  content  them¬ 
selves  with  inexperienced  or  incompetent  law¬ 
yers,  while  the  moneyed  bully  has  the  keenest 
wits  of  the  bar  at  his  service.  This  Lamora 
saw  and  knew,  but  he  had  taken  a  musket 
and  gone  into  the  Ciyil  War  to  help  save  the 
Union,  and  as  he  had  offered  Ills  life  for  the 
nation  he  called  on  the  laws  he  helped  main¬ 
tain  to  give  him  his  rights  on  the  trails  the 
law  said  were  public  highways,  and  in  the 
streams  which  the  State  had  stocked  by  legal 
process  with  fish  in  order  that  the  public 
might  enjoy  trout  fishing  and  eating.  For 
two  years  he  has  maintained  the  contest — 
with  the  proceeds  of  his  pension  the  nation 
gives  him  for  his  services  in  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  constitution.  A  clear-eyed, 
grim-featured  backwoodsman,  he  has  faced  the 
man  of  countless  millions  in  every  necessary 
court,  and  won  in  every  fight,  save  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  which  has  just  ordered  a  “new 
trial.”  Once  more  this  man  must  go  through 
the  fight — it’s  a  splendid  exhibition.  This 
one  man  stands  facing  the  people  who  would 
“preserve”  the  Adirondacks  for  their  own  use, 
and  single  handed  he  has  checked  the  raid.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  who  will  hasten  to  his 
side. — Utiqp  Press. 

Bull  Catches  a  Milk  Thief. 


Dominic  Musanno  is  in  a  hospital  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  suffering  from  two  fractured  ribs, 
three  broken  fingers,  a  sprained  ankle  and  21 
bruises  because  he  tried  to  milk  Mrs.  -Mary 
Cooley’s  prize  cow  too  often.  Mrs.  Cooley 
conducts  a  country  boarding  place  at  Trenton 
Junction.  That  she  may  have  a  novel  coun¬ 
try  place,  Mrs.  Cooley  has  sought  to  supply 
her  boarders  with  real  fresh  milk.  To  this 
end  Mrs.  Cooley  kept  several  Jersey  cows. 
For  several  weeks  this  Summer  boarders  have 
been  shy  on  milk,  the  fresh  prize  cow  in  the 
first  stall  of  the  stable  having  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  as  formerly.  “I’ll  soon  find  out  if  a 
milk  thief  is  around,”  said  Mrs.  Cooley  July 
24.  She  then  changed  the  stall  of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  and  put  a  vicious  Jersey  bull  in  the 
stall  next  the  door.  Early  next  morning  was 
a  great  commotion  in  the  cow  shed.  The  bull 
was  bellowing  loudly  and  kicking  viciously. 
The  air  was  made  blue  by  a  string  of  oaths. 
A  sound  as  of  a  tin  milk  pail  being  banged 
against  the  side  of  a  building,  and  an  occa¬ 
sional  thumping  as  If  a  human  being  was 
being  slammed  about  was  heard. 

The  Summer  boarders  rushed  to  the  cow 
shed.  There  they  saw  Dominic  Musanno, 
with  the  milk  pail  clutched  tightly  in  both 
hands.  Musanno  and  the  pail  were  mixing 
it  up  with  the  hind  feet  of  the  Jersey  bull. 
The  bull  was  angry.  Musanno  and  his  milk 
pall  were  rescued  and  he  confessed  he  had 
been  milking  the  Jersey  cow  in  the  first  stall. 
That  night  he  thought  he  would  milk  the  cow. 
When  he  attempted  to  do  so  he  soon  learned 
the  cow  was  a  bull.  Musanno  says  he  will 


sending  to  patrons  seeds  that,  when  planted, 
produce  the  common  or  garden  variety  of 
turnip.  The  advertisements  of  the  plant  have 
largely  disappeared  from  the  magazines  now, 
but  the  country  has  not  forgotten  them.  The 
craze  for  raising  ginseng  has  spread  and  the 
Agricultural  Department  is  still  besieged  with 
requests  for  plants  and  seeds.  It  is  stated 
that  the  plant  grown  in  this  country  can  find 
little  market,  as  the  Chinese  get  an  ample 
supply  from  farms  in  Korea.  The  ginseng  ad¬ 
vertisers  represented  that  the  plant  brought 
fabulous  prices  for  medicinal  purposes,  and 
that  a  small  patch  in  any  old  backyard  plant¬ 
ed  with  the  root  would  make  a  family  as  well- 
to-do  as  a  warren  of  Belgian  hares.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  ginseng  millionaires  have 
not  held  any  State  conventions. — Minneapolis 
Journal. 

POTATO  GROWING  IN  SWITZER¬ 
LAND.  • 

I  will  try  to  tell  you  something  about  po¬ 
tato  culture  In  tnis  part  of  Switzerland.  1 
am .  living  in  the  Alps,  in  a  valley  through 
which  the  young  Rhine  is  flowing,  and  about 
2,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Potato  planting 
is  done  here  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  May.  We  are  not  anxious  to  plant 
early,  as  it  only  lengthens  the  time  for  weeds 
to  grow,  and  because  the  young  plants  are 
liable  to  be  injured  by  frost,  a  danger  which 
usually  disappears  by  May  15.  The  best  dis¬ 
tance  for  planting  is  28  inches  between  the 
rows  and  14  inches  in  the  rows.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  best  net  result  in  cash  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  using  entire  tubers  of  a  good  me¬ 
dium  size.  Large  tubers  may  be  used  with 
nearly  the  same  result,  if  cut  lengthwise,  using 
both  sides,  or  cut  broad  way,  using  only  that 
half  which  carries  the  best  “eyes,”  leaving 
the  other  half  for  use  in  the  kitchen  or  sta¬ 
ble.  'To  use  small  tubers  or  small  cuts  is  dis¬ 
advantageous. 

When  the  plants  are  well  out  of  the  soil 
the  laud  is  hoed  and  the  weeds  removed.  In 
my  opinion  this  work  is  always  best  done  by 
hand.  We  can  find  women  and  children  in 
our  neighborhood  who  do  that  work  very  well, 
being  paid  so  much  per  acre,  which  allows 
,  them  to  begin  work  and  leave  it  at  any  time 
.  of  the  day.  Hired  help  is  nearly  not  to  he 
had  at  that  time  of  the  year,  but  in  this  way 
.  the  work  is  done  by  people  who  have  some 
t  home  work  to  do  and  are  glad  to  gain  some 
\  money  besides.  Soon  after  this  work  has 
been  done  it  will  be  time  for  ridging,  which 
Is  effected  by  help  of  a  horse.  One  year  I 
wanted  to  know  whether  ridging  was  really 
of  any  use.  I  made  trials  and  comparisons. 
Result:  ridging  is  continued. 

In  July  or  August  somebody  ought  to  go 
through  the  rows  and  pull  out  the  high  weeds : 
or,  better  still,  cut  these  weeds,  because  by 
pulling  them  out  without  judgment  potato 
plants  will  often  be  disturbed.  Harvest  time 
comes  at  the  end  of  September  or  in  October. 
We  consider  it  to  be  of  no  use  leaving  the 
potatoes  in  the  ground  when  the  plants  are 
dry  or  nearly  dry,  though  some  people  think 
it  is.  The  plants  are  mowed  and  removed, 
and  then  the  rows  opened  by  a  plow.  To 
say  the  truth  about  harvest  time,  experience 
has  taught  me  to  take  advantage  of  any  fine 
weather  towards  the  end  of  September,  for  in 
October  the  fine  days  are  devoted  to  fruit 
picking,  and  potatoes  are  neglected.  It  is, 
lliowever,  a  great  nuisance  to  dig  out  the  po¬ 
tatoes  in  bad  weather,  or  so  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son  that  night  frosts  are  to  be  feared.  Of 
course  there  are  early  varieties  ripening  in 
July,  for  which  higher  prices  are  paid,  but 
they  don’t  yield  as  much  and  are  not  so 
easily  to  be  sold  in  large  quantities.  Also 
their  value  is  naturally  diminishing  as  the 
season  advances,  so  they  ought  to  be  sold 
when  still  in  the  ground,  and  then  Italy  is 
sending  us  early  potatoes  in  larger  quantities 
year  by  year,  and  at  comparatively  low  prices. 
So. I  prefer  to  ^row  late  varieties,  for  which 
there  is  always  a  good  and  continued  demand, 
and  to  have  one  potato  harvest  only  instead 
of  two  or  three.  Sound  potatoes  of  good 
qualities  for  the  kitchen  will  grow  in  a 
sunny  climate  and  in  a  light,  even  in  a  some¬ 
what  stony  soil,  conditions  which  are  likely 
to  be  found  in  a  hilly  or  mountainous  country. 

Lime  seems  to  he  no  necessity  for  the  po¬ 
tato,  practically  speaking.  But  its  presence 
in  (he  soil  will  not  interfere  with  potato  eul 
tu re.  Apple  culture,  and  any  stone  fruit  as 
well,  will  never  be  a  full  success  without  a 
good  percentage  of  lime  in  the  natural  soil. 
Pears,  like  potatoes,  will  do  with  much  less. 
A  potato  field  will  he  very  grateful  for  a 
reasonable  dose  of  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  (kali)  in  some  form  or  other,  as  an  addi 
tion.  of  course,  to  stable  manure.  This  com¬ 
bined  fertilizing  will  probably  do  much  to 
keep  the  plants  sound  and  strong  and  free 
from  insects,  and  the  money  will  be  better 
spent  for  fertilizing  the  soil  than  for  spray 
nig  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and  so  on.  It 


must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  stable 
manure  is  a  somewhat  one-sided  fertilizer,  and 
if  used  in  excess  is  likely  to  favor  an  unnat¬ 
ural  development  of  the  plant  and  the  breed¬ 
ing  of  insects.  I  do  not  know  the  Colorado 
Potato  beetle.  G.  v.  planta. 

Furstenau,  Switzerland. 


Rose  Notes. — All  my  roses  are  thriving 
except  one — a  cherished.  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
that  started  buds  in  the  Spring,  but  had  not 
the  necessary  vitality  to  bring  them  out. 
They  soon  shriveled  and  the  plant  died.  I 
have  had  three  and  none  of  them  lived  more 
than  two  or  three  years.  It  Is  a  splendid 
rose ;  but  does  not  seem  to  have  strong  enough 
constitution  for  our  climate.  I  believe  I  shall 
have  to  give  it  up.  My  prize  plant  this  year 
is  a  Gruss  an  Teplitz.  It  is  continually  in 
flower  and  the  blooms  are  such  a  rich  glow¬ 
ing  crimson.  The  little  Philadelphia  has 
grown  finely.  M.  e.  c. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT* 

‘and  send  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tire  on,  - 
With  Rubber  Tires,  $  1 5*00.  I  mfg.  wheels  H  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75 ;  Harness.  $3  60*  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  h«w  to  buy  vehicles  *>nd  parts  direct. 
^Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W  .R.  HOOH, Cincinnati, 0. 


WHAT  GAME  OF  A  LETTER . 

My  Dear  Aunt  Kate : 

I  must  tell  you  the  good  news.  Right 
after  receiving  your  letter,  the  day  before 
New  Year’s  I  started  in  with  new  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  first  of  the  year.  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  you 
requested  me  to  do.  I  gave  him  all  my 
symptoms,  which  were  that  I  was  tired — 
so  tired — all  the  time  and  did  not  care  to 
go  anywhere,  depressed  and  sad,  and  all 
ambition  gone,  backache  and  a  dragged-out 
feeling,  could  not  sleep,  limbs  feeling  sore 
and  aching.  I  followed  the  doctor’s  advice, 
which  he  went  to  considerable  pains  to 
make  plain  to  me — to  rest  every  day— a  nap 
after  lunch — complete  relaxation — cultivate 
repose  of  mind,  try  not  to  worry,  get  as 
much  outdoor  air  as  possible,  and  prac¬ 
tice  long,  deep  breathing,  expanding  the 
lungs.  Then  fora  uterine  tonic,  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription,  coupled  with  a  wash 
he  told  me  of.  I  must  say  that  after  follow¬ 
ing  his  advice  for  four  months  I  feel  per¬ 
fectly  cured  and  like  a  new  woman. 

Yours  affectioually,  Jewel. 

Letters  like  the  above  are  not  unusual. 

Mrs.  Koomati,  of  832  Grant  Ave.,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  says:  "I  continued  with  the  medicine 
until  I  had  taken  five  bottles,  also  two  vials  of 
the  ‘Pleasant  Pellets,’  and  I  was  cured.  I  al¬ 
ways  recommend  I)r.  Pierce’s  medicines  to  my 
friends  when  they  are  not  well.” 

"My  daughter  is  in  quite  good  health,  thanks 
to  Dr.  Pierce's  medicines.  My  wishes  are  that 
all  who  are  afflicted  will  try  them  and  see  what 
good  can  be  done  for  the  sick.”  writes  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  McConell,  of  Rochester,  Iud. 

Send  31  one-cent  stamps  to  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  for  his  Common 
Sense  Medical  Adviser,  1008  pages. 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  Inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory, 
for  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYN1COOP,  R.  R  No.  4,  Erie,  Pa 


PAGE-WIRE,  WOVEN  ON  A 

Page  Loom  Is  the  only  way  to  Imitate  Page  Fence. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fsr.oe  Co..  Box  63,  Adrian,  Mich. 


THE  RICHEST  MAN 


FROST, 
BEST 
.CHEAPEST 


-t-m 


In  the  world  and  the  best  railroads  in  America  buy 
and  erect  the  Frost  Fence,  as  it  contalnsmore  weight, 
twice  the  strength  and  three  1  imes  the  wearing  quali¬ 
ties  over  that  of  woven  wire  fabric. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE 

The  Dealer's  Profit 

by  buying  your  Fencing  direct  from  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  at  Wholesale  Prices.  You  take  no 
risk  at  all— we  sell  on 

30  DAYS 

FREE  TRIAL 

If  you  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied  after  giving  it  a 
fair  trial  you  can  ship  It 
back  at  our  expense.  Ad¬ 
vance  fenceis  constructed 
on  the  right  principle.  All 
wires  continuous.  No  ends 
of  wire  to  become  unfast¬ 
ened.  Our  Free  Fence 
Book  tells  all  about  It. 
Write  today  for  book  and 
wholesale  delivered  prices. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO., 

7  240  Old  8treet,  Peoria,  III. 


$50.00  California  and  Return. 
Personally  Conducted 

Special  trains  from  Chicago  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  without  change,  via  the  Chicago,  Union 
Pacific  and  North-Western  Line  leave  Chicago 
August  18th  and  August  25th.  Itinerary  in¬ 
cludes  stop-overs  at  Denver,  Colorado  Springs 
and  Salt  Lake  City.  Low  rates,  choice  of  routes 
returning.  Tickets  ou  sale  daily  August  15th 
to  September  10th.  Two  fast  trains  daily  over 
the  only  double  track  railway  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  Missouri  River,  and  via  the  most 
direct  route  across  the  American  continent. 
The  Overland  Limited,  solid  through  train 
every  day  in  the  year.  Less  than  three  days 
en  route.  Low  rates  from  all  points.  Write 
for  itineraries  of  special  trains  and  full  in¬ 
formation  to  W.  B.  Knlskern,  22  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Name  Your  Farm  aud 

Give  It  a  Character. 

You  Can  Do  It  Without  Money.  Only  a  Little  of  Your  Time. 

Every  up-to-date  farmer  should  name  his  farm,  by  selecting  some  appropriate 
name  and  perpetuating  it  by  the  use  of  neatly  printed  stationery.  It  has  undoubt" 
edly  occurred  to  you  many  times  that  you  would  like  to  do  this,  but  you  have  not 
felt  like  spending  the  money.  Cheap  stuff  is  worse  than  plain  paper ;  and  good 
stationery  is  expensive.  Knowing  all  this,  we  have  arranged  to  send  you  stationery 
in  exchange  for  a  little  of  your  time. 

The  Noteheads  are  of  fine,  medium-weight  paper,  size  5%  by  8  inches,  made  up 
into  neat  pads.  The  envelopes  are  size  6,  of  good  quality,  and  are  printed  with  the 
name  of  the  Farm,  the  proprietor’s  name,  and  postoflfiee  address.  We  will  deliver 
this  stationery,  postage  paid,  for  clubs  as  follows  : 

For  three  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  yeai*ly  or  trial  new  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  S3  ;  or  for  six  renewal  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  S 1  each. 

For  five  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each  ; 
or  yearly  and  trial  new  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $5.  Or,  for  10  renewal  subscriptions 
at  SI  each. 

You'll  get  a  neat  job  of  printing,  and  a  tasteful,  effective  and  modern  one  if 
you  will  avail  yourself  of  this  liberal  offer.  Our  desire  is  to  furnish  you  with  up- 
to-date  stationery  in  return  for  a  few  moments  of  your  time. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


250  NOTE  HEADS 
250  ENVELOPES. 

500  NOTE  HEADS 
500  ENVELOPES. 


never  forget  his  blunder. - 
ord. 


-Philadelphia  Rec- 


The  Ginseng  Business. 

If  the  desire  to  own  a  ginseng  farm  ever 
burns  warm  in  your  breast,  you  should  take 
treatment.  There  has  been  much  fraud  in 
the  business,  some  of  the  advertising  Arms 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  7 3  year*  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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THE  RURAL 


NEW-YORKER 


August  13, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


BUYING  AN  ABANDONED  FARM. 
The  Hen  Lays  the  Home. 

Fakt  I. 

A  City  Farmer. — Readers  of  three  years 
ago  will  remember  a  series  of  short  articles 
by  Geo.  A.  Cosgrove,  of  Connecticut,  in  which 
lie  told  the  story  of  his  change  from  city  to 
country.  At  57  years  of  age  Mr.  Cosgrove 
left  the  city  and  put  his  savings  into  an  aban¬ 
doned  New  England  farm.  The  story  of  his 
experience  interested  many  of  our  readers, 
and  in  order  to  learn  more  about  his  opera¬ 
tions  I  visited  (he  place  in  June.  They  are 
all  there — the  farm,  the  rocks,  the  Wyandotte 
hens  and  the  family.  There  are  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  our  large  cities  who  are 
discouraged  and  worried  at  what  the  future 
offers  them.  Past  the  prime  of  life,  they  can 
no  longer  compete  with  the  young  and  strong 
generation  that  is  crowding  upon  the  scene. 
The  next  pinch  of  hard  times,  or  the  next 
change  of  business  methods,  will  reduce  their 
wages  or  leave  them  stranded.  They  count 
their  small  savings  again  and  again,  and  real¬ 
ize  how  few  months  of  rent,  fuel  and  food  the 
small  sum  represents.  I  wish  that  such  peo¬ 
ple  could  see  the  home  which  Mr.  Cosgrove 
and  his  family  have  built  on  that  Connecticut 
hill.  I  would  have  them  see  it,  and  also  real¬ 
ize  just  what  it  means  to  make  such  a  home; 
but  in  order  to  realize  this  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  them  to  go  through  the  experience, 
and  that  means  a  struggle  which  tests  every 
power  of  body  and  mind.  For,  in  spite  of 
what  we  read  and  hear,  the  making  of  a  home 
on  an  old  farm  after  one  has  acquired  fixed 
habits  of  living  in  town  has  little  romance 
about  it.  The  first  Summer  is  .pleasant. 
There  is  a  novelty  about  the  work  and  the 
growth  of  the  season  is  always  hopeful.  The 
freedom  of  the  farm  and  the  change  from  the 
cramped  feeling  of  town  life  are  inspiring. 
The  first  thought  of  independence  which  comes 
to  a  man  who  realizes  that  he  is  at  last 
working  for  himself  is  one  of  the  happiest 
things  that  enters  a  man's  life.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  full  of  hope  also.  Plans  are  untried, 
experiments  have  not  been  worked  out  and 
the  sling  of  failure  lias  not  been  felt. 

The  First  Winter. — Then  come  Fall  and 
Winter.  Frost  nips  the  crops.  We  measure 
them  and  find  them  all  below  our  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  yet  we  cannot  tell  the  cause  or 
remove  it.  The  leaves  change  their  color  and 
fall  with  a  rustle  that  seems  like  the  useless 
stirring  of  dead  hopes.  Then  Winter  comes 
with  cold  and  snow,  and  the  family  are  shut 
in  on  a  lonely  hillside.  Such  things  come 
naturally  in  a  family  born  and  reared  on  the 
farm,  but  in  a  family  from  town  the  silence 
and  lonely  feeling  of  the  first  Winter  come 
like  a  terror  to  many  women.  That  is  the 
crisis  with  many  a  family  that  has  tried  to 
settle  in  the  country.  The  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  cannot  endure  the  solitude.  It  is  hard 
for  them,  but  doubly  hard  for  husband  and 
father.  He  has  cut  off  the  old  connections 
and  invested  his  savings  in  the  farm.  lie 
knows  that  there  must  be  the  most  pinching 
economy,  and  that  he  cannot  hope  to  work 
out  his  plans  under  two  or  three  years.  Ilis 
best  labor  and  courage  are  needed  for  the  work 
at  its  best,  and  one  can  imagine  how  the 
heart  of  such  a  man  grows  faint,  and  how 
the  strength  seems  to  go  from  his  arm  when 
he  sees  how  wife  and  daughters  feel.  This  is 
the  sad  side  of  the  picture,  but  one  that 
should  be  studied  with  care  by  all  who  plan 
for  a  farm  home.  It  is  where  failure  is  most 
likely  to  enter.  Rome  live  through  it  and 
grow  into  happiness  and  a  fair  degree  of  pros¬ 
perity,  but  a  man  should  be  very  sure  of  the 
quality  of  his  town-bred  wife  before  he  takes 
her  to  an  abandoned  farm — with  his  last 
dollar. 

A  Contented  Family. — That  is  one  side  of 
the  picture.  Mr.  Cosgrove  and  his  family 
show  another.  They  have  been  on  the  farm 
11  years.  They  have  not  been  lonely,  though 
neighbors  are  a  mile  away.  The  road  runs 
directly  in  front  of  the  house,  but  is  so  little 
used  that  it  makes  a  good  lawn.  During 
Winter  there  is  no  travel.  Yet  the  family 
have  been  and  are  happy.  This  is  their  home, 
and  it  represents  the  labor  of  their  hands. 
Mr.  Cosgrove  has  not  been  in  good  health  for 
years,  and  has  not  been  able  to  do  hard  work 
since  he  came  to  the  farm.  lie  has  not  even 
had  a  horse  to  plow  with,  and  yet  the  farm 
has  been  paid  for  and  improved,  so  that  it 
would,  I  am  sure,  sell  for  three  times  what 
it  cost,  and  has  given,  through  these  years,  a 
better  living  fhan  nine  out  of  10  first-class 
mechanics  obtain  in  town. 

Hillside  Farming. — A  western  farmer  on 
a  rich  level  farm  would  be  dumbfounded  at 
the  way  farming  is  done  on  these  hills. 
There  are  80  acres  in  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  farm, 
but  barely  two  acres  are  plowed.  I  have  had 
western  men  argue  that  the  trouble  with  New 
England  farmers  is  that  they  do  not  plow 
enough  land  and  thus  buy  too  much  grain.  I 
would  like  to  see  one  of  them  demonstrate  his 
theory  on  this  stony  hillside.  The  soil  is 


natural  grass  land,  and  will  yield  heavy 
crops  of  hay  when  smoothed  and  fertilized, 
but  it  would  cost  nearly  the  price  of  a  farm 
to  take  the  rocks  out  of  five  acres.  A  young, 
active  man,  patient  enough  to  work  with  cat¬ 
tle,  could  take  such  a  farm  and  clear  it  of 
stones  so  as  to  make  it  give  a  good  imitation 
of  Clark's  grass  field,  but  a  man  in  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove’s  position  cannot  farm  in  that  way. 
When  a  man  does  not  possess  the  brawn  that 
is  needed  to  handle  the  heavier  work  of  farm 
ing  he  must  find  partners  to  work  with  his 
brain.  Mr.  Cosgrove  keeps  two  good  cows 
which  utilize  a  pasture  field,  and  has  several 
cleared  fields  in  meadow.  He  has  also  a  good 
peach  orchard,  now  kept  in  sod ;  some  good 
apple  trees,  and  a  garden  for  home  vegetables. 
He  hires  all  plowing  done  and  all  hay  cut. 
Rome  years,  when  the  hens  have  done  extra 
well,  he  says  that  he  lets  them  get  the  hay  In 
— that  is,  the  egg  money  pays  for  it.  He  has 
figured  carefully  on  the  cost  of  keeping  oxen 
or  horses,  and  buying  machinery,  and  con¬ 
cludes  Aiat  he  is  better  off  to  let  some  one  else 
pay  for  these  things  and  pay  cash  for  labor 
and  grain.  This  plan  cannot  be  laid  down 
as  a  settled  rule  for  other  farmers,  but  it 
suits  Mr.  Cosgrove  best,  and  even  those  who 
argue  against  such  a  plan  in  general  wil1 
admit  that  each  man  must  study  out  ills  own 
course.  h.  w.  c. 


Cleaning  Eggs. — An  inquiry  was  made 
about  cleaning  eggs  some  time  ago.  An  egg 
stained  put  in  strong  cider  vinegar  a  little 
while  and  then  rinsed  off  with  water  will  be 
as  nice  as  a  fresh-laid  egg.  a.  m.  d. 

Atwood,  Ind. 

Cow  for  New  York. — As  to  the  kind  oi 
cow  New  York  State  farmers  should  keep,  that 
is  a  question  the  farmers  themselves  will  set¬ 
tle.  Those  who  think  they  can  combine  heel 
and  milk  will  best  settle  the  question  by  try¬ 
ing  it,  and  likely  would  not  be  satisfied  with¬ 
out  the  experiment.  I  am  satisfied  to  concen¬ 
trate  my  efforts  to  produce  butter  and  buy 
what  heef  I  need.  w.  c.  l. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

Autos  and  Horses.  Your  first  prize  clip¬ 
ping  of  July  voices  (lie  sentiments  of  the 
entire  rural  population  of  this  vicinity.  An 
automobile  is  a  terror  to  every  man,  woman 
or  child  who  ventures  upon  the  highway  with 
a  horse.  We  can  take  neither  interest  nor 
pleasure  in  “good  roads”  until  we  have  a  law 
that  prevents  (not  prohibits)  automobilists 
from  monopolizing  them.  e.  b. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 


A  It.  N.-Y.  Door. — I  have  used  the  money 
for  the  recent  prize  clipping  in  a  way  whereby 
to  be  often  reminded  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  We 
have  a  door  opening  from  the  hall  into  the 
parlor,  the  door  turning  info  the  parlor  and 
taking  space  that  would  otherwise  be  pleas¬ 
ant.  We  have  had  the  door  changed  so  that 
it  opens  into  the  hall.  The  material  and  the 
carpenter’s  work  cost  just  $1.01.  I  call  it  our 
It.  N.-Y.  door.  The  change  is  a  pleasant  im¬ 
provement  in  the  room. 

Vermont.  mbs.  william  weeks. 

Killing  Quack  Grass. — Ask  that  farmer 
who  told  of  spending  so  much  work 
digging  out  Quack  roots,  a  short  time 
ago,  to  try  covering  the  worst  patches 
with  straw  or  anything  to  smother  it  out, 
and  let  it  lie  part  or  all  of  a  season.  It 
works  well  for  me.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
result  of  sowing  rye  very  thick  in  the  Fait 
and  then  roll  it  down  the  following  June,  and 
where  not  thick  enough  to  keep  down  the 
Quack  put  on  swale  grass,  straw  or  some¬ 
thing  to  finisn  which  would  leave  the  soil  in 
tine  condition  for  corn,  cabbage  or  potatoes 
the  following  season  when  plowed  under. 

Corfu,  N.  Y.  f.  d.  r. 

Potato  Beetles. — I  see  from  reading  your 
paper  and  otuers  that  the  Potato  beetle  is  the 
under  dog  in  many  localities  this  year.  It  is 
so  here,  and  was  also  last  season.  I  think 
Mr.  Parrott,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  is  correct  when  he  says,  page  557,  that 
the  cannibal  and  parasitic  enemies  of  the 
beetle  are  more  important  factors  than  the 
Winter  conditions.  Various  lady  bugs  have 
been  remarkably  numerous  here  in  our  potato 
patches  and  seem  to  be  ever  on  the  hunt  for 
the  eggs  laid  by  the  Colorado  Potato  beetle. 
Continued  wet  weather  works  strongly  against 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  and  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  none  can  hatch  out  under  a 
two  days’  rain.  What  causes  the  few  adult 
beetles  to  disappear  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Illinois.  b.  buckman. 


Hey  diddle,  diddle. 

The  butcher  did  fiddle, 

And  prices  jumped  over  the  moon  ; 
The  Big  Trust  laughed 
To  see  such  sport, 

And  the  public  paid  for  the  tune ! 

— Philadelphia  Telegraph. 


BROOKSIDE-MOYERDALE  HERD. 

Having  just  purchased  the  entire  MOYERDALE  HERD  OF  llDLSTElxs,  we  offer  a 
selection  from  over  200  head  of  the  highest  class  animals  ever  collected  together.  To  reduce  our 
stock  at  once  we  offer  special  inducements  through  August. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS,  LA.CONA.,  N.  Y. 


“BE  GOOD” 

TO  YOUR  HORSES 
USE  FRAZER’S  AXLE  GREASE 
AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  THEM. 


Recognized  as  the  STANDARD 
Axle  Grease  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Thousand  Tubs  of  this  Grease  are  sold 
weekly  to  theTruckmen  ofNewYorkCity.thetr 
Trucks  are  loaded  heavy  and  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  money  is  made,  one  greasing  lasting 
two  weeks  or  longer. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  FRAZER’S  with  Label  on 
It  saves  your  horse  Jabor  and  you  too. 
SOLI)  EVERYWHERE.  y 

Lazer  Lubricator  Co.,  83  Murray  St.,  N  .Y 


BRILL  FARM. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire 
of  high  testing  butter  cows  Stock  and  prices  right. 
E.  C.  KKILL,  Pougliepmg,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

THIRD  MID-SUMMER  OFFERING. 

SO  Registered  Holstein  Cows,  due  to  freshen  within 
60  days  20  Registered  two-year-old  Heifers,  bred  to 
Aagg  e  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count,  No  20042,  the 
Champion  Bull  of  the  World .  10  Registered  Holsteifi- 
Friosian  Service  Bulls  ready  for  immediate  use.  2 
Hegistered  Holstein- Friesian  male  calves  from  Mer¬ 
cedes  Julip's  Pietertje  Paul,  No.  29830. 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON.  Dept.  D  ,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

IN  RICHLY -BRED 

HOLSTEINS. 

Lcadingfamilies.  Write  me,  describing  what  you  wish. 

Will  quote  lowest  possible  prices  to  quick  buyers 
N.  F.  SHOLES.128  Bastable  Block.  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sood  one*,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls 
.  ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  D  JELL  HURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESI ANS. 

’  Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  .for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM.  Rlfton.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LOUDEN 


STANCHIONS. 

Made  of  Tubular  Steel. 
Best  Malleable  Coup.ings. 
Perfect  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  secured. 

EMPHATICALLY 
THE  BEST  £3 

at  a  reasonable  price 
Louden  Machinery  Co., 
39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


pUREBKfJD  HULSTK1N  BULL  CALVES, 

^Chester  Whites,  all  ages:  best  of  breeding,  For  sale 
treasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peteiboro.N.Y 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  and  grades  all  ages  and  sexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  and  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

MYER  tfc  803\T 

Bridgeville,  Delaware. 


Im  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CUSS  JERSEYS 


t 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  6500G 
Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  Streak  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  hull 
thatever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINOKCA8  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTKS. 

Pf  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEBNEY  FARM.  White  Plains.  N.  Y. 


EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT 

JERSEYS. 

The  Herd  of  JERSEYS  established  at  Staatsburgh, 
N  Y.,  by  the  late  W  B.  D1NSMOKE  in  18410.  >uid  now 
largely  made  up  of  the  blood  of  Exile  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  has  a  few  surplus  animals  of  both  sexes  and 
various  ages  to  dispose  of. 

Representatives  of  the  Herd  are  In  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  country.  Apply  to 

TIMOTHY  HERRICK,  Supt.,  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y. 


Combination  and 
Golden  Lad.  For 
sale  12  cows,  (i  heif¬ 
ers,  and  21  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  LANDENBEItG,  PA. 


JERSEYS! 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

*Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  S'.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificent  ly 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT.  Bristol.  Wls  .  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


Send  for  circular. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  the  BEST,  and  the 
BEST  can  be  found  at 

ALTAMONT  STOCK  FARM, 

Millbrook.  N.  Y. 

Property  of  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON. 


NO  MORE  BLINJ »  HORSES.— For  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each; 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


50  Pullets.  Leghorns  or  Cross, 
one  to  two  pounds.  I  J. 
STKlNGHAM,  Glen  Cove,  L.  1. 


Var’s  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
1111  Ferrets,  etc.  lOtnrs  a  Snecialty.  00  n.  book.  10c- 


SQUABS  PAY_«!£I 

Euler,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO  ,  Atlantic  A  ve.,  Boston,  Mass 


ooooooooo 

We  keep  ev-J 
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“RY  LINE— Fencing, 

Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
>our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it's  free  for  the 
^asking— it's  worth  having. 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

I  Dept..  H  G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

OOOOOOOOOOOC500000QOOOOOOC 


O.  I.  c. 

("IQ  QAI  E — Ten  wee^B  °'d  Pigs  A5-00  each. 
Un  oALL  Pedigree  furnished  with  each  nig. 

IT  1 1  i*7  A  U  n  TJT  nnH  orenn  IT  v 
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DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 

_  _ _ _  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug.  It.  L 


HESTER  WHITES 

th  O.  I.  C.  and  Toed  strains, 
mdard  bred  pigs  for  sale, 
mest  dealing  my  motto.  M  L. 


PURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES— 

*Tbepeerof  any  In  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER,  It.  2.  Watervliet,  M.ch 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES; 

all  ages,  from  imported  stock, 
at  modest  prices.  W.H.  Fisher, 
Spahr  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

-tog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
Meadow  brook  stock  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


SPIIINGBANK  BIMSlilRES  “SSftSK; 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshlres  can  disregard.  Fi-sP-class  Individuals  in 
all  resnects.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  Ct. 


Large  English  Berkshlres  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.  to 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  It.  F.  D.,  No.  4,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


Reg.  P  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wrb.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  W  rite  foi 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory:  wo  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Erclldoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


1904. 
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ONE  WAY  OF  MAKING  EGG-EATING 
HENS. 

A  man  sees  an  empty  orange  crate  in  the 
village  store,  and  says  to  the  grocer  :  “Give 
me  that,  will  you?  It’s  just  what  I  want  for 
a  couple  of  hens’  nests.”  He  takes  it  home 
and  nails  it  up  in  the  henhouse,  putting  two 
inches  or  so  of  straw  in  the  bottom.  The 
liens  like  that  nest  and  lay  six  or  eight  eggs 
in  it;  the  next  hen  that  jumps  down  into  the 
nest  is  a  heavy  one,  and  her  toe  smashes  an 
egg.  As  she  turns  to  cuddle  the  eggs  under 
her  she  sees  the  most  delicious  morsel  chat  a 
hen  ever  tasted,  plunges  her  beak  into  it  and 
greedily  sucks  it  up  ;  then  eats  the  shell  and 
begins  to  scratch  to  get  the  last  particle  of 
it,  throwing  the  eggs  against  the  side  of  the 
box  and  perhaps  breaking  another,  which  is 
also  eaten.  Next  day  she  goes  to  scratching 
again  in  that  nest,  remembering  what  a  treat 
she  found  there,  and  breaks  another  egg,  and 
now  your  confirmed  egg  eater  is  formed.  The 
remedy,  in  the  case  of  that  hen,  is  to  cut  off 
her  head.  But  prevention  is  much  better; 
have  no  nest  that  a  hen  has  to  jump  down 
into.  Kill  all  nests  to  within  four  inches  of 
top,  so  the  hens  can  step  from  the  edge  into 
the  nest,  and  the  liability  of  having  egg  eaters 
in  the  flock  will  be  very  much  lessened. 

I  make  nests  in  this  way :  Take  some 
half-inch  boards  14  inches  wide;  saw  off  four 
pieces  four  feet  long;  nail  three  cleats 
(*4x1x14  inches)  across,  one  14  inches  from 
end,  one  14  inches  above  that,  and  one  14 
inches  above  the  second  :  nail  three  cleats  at 
same  distance  on  another  four-foot  piece. 
These  are  the  two  outside  boards ;  the  other 
two  have  six  cleats,  three  on  each  side;  these 
cleats  are  for  the  bottom  boards  of  the  nests 
to  rest  on.  Saw  off  nine  pieces  14  inches 
long,  stand  the  cleated  boards  on  edge  and 
put  three  of  these  14-Inch  pieces  between 
them,  resting  on  bottom  cleats,  also  three  at 
top.  Saw  off  three  pieces  44  inches  long,  six 
inches  wide,  and  nail  on  even  with  top  edge 
of  the  cleats;  this  makes  the  front  of  the 
nests.  Nail  on  similar  pieces  to  make  the 
back.  Stand  it  up  and  you  have  12  nests, 
three  on  the  ground,  the  other  nine  with 
board  bottoms.  These  nests  will  stand  any¬ 
where  in  the  coop ;  do  not  touch  the  build¬ 
ing,  so  if  they  get  lousy  the  coop  does  not; 
can  be  taken  out  of  the  coop,  nest  stuff 
burned,  bottoms  taken  out,  and  all  parts 
whitewashed,  and  I  think  are  much  preferable 
to  a  lot  of  boxes  nailed  up  around  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  if.  they  gel  lousy  are  sure  to  infest 
the  house.  I  like  to  have  all  Hie  appliances 
in  a  henhouse  separate  from  the  building. 
My  roost  platforms  stand  on  legs  and  do  not 
touch  the  house,  and  I  am  very  seldom  both¬ 
ered  witli  lousy  buildings.  g.  a.  cosgrovk. 


SUNFLOWER  SEEDS  TO  HURRY 
MOULTING. 

I  have  read  of  a  New  Jersey  poultry  keeper 
who  shuts  up  his  hens  the  middle  of  August 
and  feeds  them  sunflower  seed  or  cotton-seed 
meal  for  a  month,  which  hastens  moulting, 
and  they  begin  laying  early  and  make  good 
Winter  layers.  Can  you  tell  me  more  about 
this?  k- 

New  Lyme,  O. 

We  do  not  know  tlic  man  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  who  does  tin’s  successfully,  and  have 
never  met  anyone  who  has  tried  it  more 
than  once.  We  believe  it  was  tried  at 
Cornell,  and  although  they  were  success¬ 
ful  in  getting  the  moult,  the  hens  did  not 
begin  laying  any  earlier  than  those  which 
were  allowed  their  natural  moult,  and 
they  lost  the  eggs  the  fowls  would  have 
laid  in  August  and  September. 

white  &  RICE. 


A  CREAMERY  AGENT'S  YARN. 

An  agent  at  work  here  claims  to  be  install¬ 
ing  co-operative  creameries  on  what  he  calls 
the  Elgin  system,  by  which  two  men  do  all 
the  creamery  work,  which  would  ordinarily 
require  about  eight  or  10.  lie  says  he  can 
average  about  seven  pounds  of  butter  manu¬ 
factured  from  about  100  pounds  of  average 
milk;  that  he  has  an  outlet  for  all  the  butter 
that  can  be  made  by  this  system  at  a  quarter 
cent  above  Philadelphia  Record  quotations  for 
fancy  prints  f.  o.  b.  the  factory.  Are  such 
claims  sound?  c.  b. 

Delaware. 

I  know  of  no  patent  procedure  by  which 
two  men  do  the  work  of  eight  or  10  as 
arranged  in  a  modern  creamery,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  way  of  securing  seven 
pounds  of  butter  from  100  pounds  of  aver¬ 
age  milk.  Average  milk  in  New  York 
State  carries  about  3.8  per  cent  fat,  which 
would,  on  an  85  per  cent  basis,  make  4*4 
pounds  to  the  hundred.  To  produce  seven 
pounds  on  the  same  basis  would  require 
milk  testing  six  per  cent,  which  is  seldom 
found,  as  everyone  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  milk  knows.  I  would  not  dispute 
that  the  price  named  could  be  obtained, 
but  that  any  agent  selling  machinery  has 
an  immediate  outlet  for  large  quantities  of 


butter  beyond  the  simple  commission 
house  opening  that  can  be  used  by  anyone 
I  very  much  doubt.  The  stranger  within 
our  gates  who  has  some  marvelous  sys¬ 
tem  by  which  the  usual  methods  are  dou¬ 
bly  discounted  would  best  be  thoroughly 
investigated  before  adoption.  h.  e.  c. 

PUMPS  FOR  WATERING  STOCK. 

Can  large  hand  pumps  (barrel  per  minute 
kind)  be  relied  on  to  supply  a  herd  of  40 
cows  with  water — elevation  very  slight?  How 
many  cattle  can  be  watered  from  a  good  door- 
yard  well?  How  can  a  person  calculate  the 
flowing  by  capacity  of  one?  i.  m.  ii. 

Goshen,  N.  Y. 

These  large  “stock  pumps”  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  shallow  wells,  say  up  to  20  feet. 
While  they  will  hardly  throw  a  barrel  per 
minute,  they  will  do  good  work.  Prob¬ 
ably,  however,  a  windmill  would  be  more 
satisfactory;  it  would  save  time  and  could 
be  used  to  force  the  water  into  the  barn, 
where  it  should  be.  I  know  of  no  way  to 
determine  the  capacity  of  your  well  ex¬ 
cept  to  pump  a  given  amount  of  water  and 
note  how  much  it  is  lowered  in  the  well, 
and  how  long  before  the  normal  level  is 
again  secured.  h.  e.  c. 


HOW  TO  MARK  PULLETS. 

Could  you  toll  me  how  to  mark  the  young 
pullets  now  so  I  will  not  have  so  much  trouble 
selecting  them  in  the  Fall  froni  the  older 
ones?  h.  s. 

Edgerton,  O. 

Hie  system  of  marking  pullets  is  very 
clearly  shown  in  some  of  the  poultry 
papers,  and  is  done  by  a  small  punch 
called  a  poultry  marker.  You  simply 
punch  a  hole  in  the  web  between  the 
toes  of  the  chick  and  keep  a  record  of 
what  each  peculiar  mark  means.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  hole  in  the  right  web  on  the  right 
foot  should  mean  one  thing,  and  one  in 
same  web  on  left  foot  another,  making 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  marks,  and 
for  that  reason  each  mark  should  have  a 
record  made  of  it.  white  &  rice. 


SMOKING  MEAT. 

The  curing  of  meat  by  smoke  is  a  chemical 
process.  The  meat  is  saturated  with  an  anti¬ 
septic  substance,  which  is  simply  pyroligneous 
acid.  This  acid  is  distilled  only  from  green 
wood,  and  it  is  exceedingly  distasteful  and 
repugnant  to  flies.  When  green  wood  is 
burned  slowly  in  a  confined  lire  the  smoke  is 
all  saved,  and  it  is  made  up  of  carbonaceous 
matters  and  pyroligneous  acid  in  a  state  of 
vapor  mixed  with  the  steam  from  the  fuel. 
Without  this  acid  the  smoke  would  be  quite 
devoid  of  any  preservative  qualities  and 
would  consist  only  of  carbonaceous  matter 
unconsumed.  The  wood  would  be  consumed 
in  making  heat  merely  and  the  meat  would 
simply  he  dried,  and  he  hard  and  unpleasant 
to  use.  Meat  properly  smoked  with  green 
wood,  especially  of  such  kinds  as  contain  the 
most  wood  acid,  is  tender,  moist  and  yet 
resistant  to  decomposition,  for  the  reason 
that  pyroligneous  acid  prevents  this  change 
in  the  meat  and  is  an  antidote  to  decomposi¬ 
tion.  The  sharp  odor  and  taste  of  it  is  also 
repugnant  to  flies  and  other  vermin  which  prey 
on  the  meat.  There  is  no  other  product  which 
approaches  this  aciu  in  its  preservative  effect 
on  animal  matter.  The  ancient  Egyptians 
used  this  to  prevent  decay  of  their  dead,  the 
lwdies  of  which  are  found  even  now  after 
4,000  years  in  almost  perfect  preservation. 

The  curing  of  meat  is  a  scientific  process, 
and  the  best  method  of  it  is  by  the  use  of 
cool  smoke  made  by  the  slow  burning  of  hard 
wood  in  an  open  fire  in  the  smokehouse, 
which  is  kept  from  burning  too  rapidly  by 
keeping  the  house  closely  shut,  or  by  the 
smoke  from  a  closed  stove  carried  by  a  pipe 
which  cools  it,  the  stove  or  fireplace  being  a 
suflicient  distance  from  the  smokehouse  to  en¬ 
sure  the  proper  condition.  The  heat  should 
never  be  so  great  as  to  melt  the  fat  of  the 
meat.  As  soon  as  the  meat  is  smoked  pack 
it  in  tight  boxes  in  bran  and  keep  the  boxes 
in  a  cool,  dry  place  in  the  dark,  taking  care 
to  replace  the  covers  safely  with  a  sheet  of 
cotton  cloth  over  the  bran  when  they  have 
been  removed.  This  is  better  than  using  paper 
bags,  for  1  have  known  the  meat  hugs  to  eat 
their  way  through  the  necks  of  the  bags 
where  these  have  been  tied.  The  paper  bags 
are  safe  against  fly-blowing,  which  cotton  bags 
are  not. 

“Extract  of  smoke”  is  simply  creosote,  this 
being  a  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
wood.  The  effective  agent  of  smoke  of  wood 
used  for  the  curing  of  meats  is  simply  this 
creosote,  sometimes  called  oil  of  tar.  This 
creosote  is  quite  often  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  the  housewives  in  Winter  when  it  is  col 
lected  in  the  stove  pipes  or  chimneys  as  the 
smoke  cools  in  Us  passage  to  the  air  outside, 
it  exists  as  what  we  call  pyroligneous  acid, 


this  word  meaning  simply  the  acid  of  burned 
wood,  or  wood  exposed  to  destructive  heat,  as 
in  making  charcoal.  In  smoking  meat  this 
acid  is  absorbeu  by  the  cool  meat  on  which  it 
is  deposited  more  or  less  as  circumstances 
may  make  it  possible.  The  effect  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  early  decomposition  by  means  of  a  par¬ 
tial  smoking,  and  the  penetration  of  the 
warm  acid  vapor  into  the  flesh,  the  antiseptic 
action  of  the  acid  preserving  the  meat.  A 
large  quantity  of  the  smoked  meat  in  com¬ 
merce  is  prepared  by  the  use  of  this  wood 
acid,  and  in  practice  it  is  more  convenient 
and  economical  to  use  it  by  rubbing  it  on  to 
the  meat  than  to  use  smoke  with  all  the  risk 
of  lire.  It  costs  practically  nothing,  while 
to  smoke  the  thousands  of  tons  of  bacon  anfj 
hams  annually  prepared  in  any  one  of  the 
great  western  packing  establishments  would 
add  considerably  (o  ihe  price  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

Any  expert  can  easily  detect  Ihe  difference 
between  realiy  smoked  meat  and  that  pre 
served  by  the  acid.  It  is  the  difference  be 
tween  the  coarse,  strong  flavor  of  the  latter 
and  Ihe  mild  aromatic  flavor  of  home-smoked 
meat,  and  especially  when  maple  or  birch  is 
used  for  making  the  smoke.  This  gives  a 
very  mild,  agreeable  taste  to  meat,  while  oak 
smoke  is  harsh  and  strong  and  pine  turpen- 
tiny.  As  woou  acid  is  volatile,  only  green 
wood  should  be  useu  for  smoking  meat,  all 
the  more  so  because  The  acid  is  mixed,  indeed 
combined,  with  the  smoke,  and  thus  is  more 
easily  taken  up  and  absorbed  by  the  meat. 

H.  STEWART. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

A  STABLE  FIXTURE. 


Why  not  fit  up  cow  barn  or  stable  once  for 
all  to'  save  work  when  you  handle  feed  and 
manure  every  day  in  the’  year? 


LOUDEN’S  FEED  AMD  LITTER  CARRIER 


saves  barn  and  stable  labor.  Has  roller  bear¬ 
ing  wheels.  Runs  anv  height,  over  switches 
and  around  curves.  Fox  water  tight,  clean 
and  strong. 

WE  FURNISH  TRACK 

Switches,  etc.,  and  guarantee  to  work  right. 
Specialists  on  Overhead  Trolleys.  Hay  Tools 
and  other  farm  labor  savers.  Write  and  ask 
us  to  send  catalogue  and  tell  you  all  about 
them. 

LOUD  FIN  MACHINERY  Co., 
f?i)  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Towa. 


Lambs  for  Profit. — I  find  by  experience 
that  lambs  dropped  in  April  are  the  most 
profitable  for  me,  and  they  are  now  ready  for 
market  and  will  weigh  from  80  to  100  pounds. 
Grass  is  the  cheapest  feed  for  me  to  raise 
lambs  on,  and  it  is  much  less  trouble  to  raise 
lambs  dropped  in  April  than  February.  There 
are  very  few  early  lambs  raised  in  this  sec 
tion,  and  as  a  rule  people  find  it  more  profit¬ 
able  to  raise  them  later.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  much  depends  on  the  feed  and  care,  as 
well  as  the  breed  of  sheep.  I  find  the  Chev 
iots  to  be  the  most  hardy  and  free  from  dis¬ 
eases,  and  the  best  for  raising  market  lambs. 

Garrattsville,  N.  Y.  a.  h.  e. 


Potash  Fills  the 
Grain  Sacks 

Potash  is  a  necessary  nourish¬ 
ment  for  grain  and  all  other  crops. 
W  rite  to-day  for  our  valuable 
books  on  “Fertilization” — full  of 
information  that  every  farmer  should 
possess — sent  free  to  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


HARNESS 


PROTECT  YOURSELF 

from  High  Prices.  W e  can  save 
you  25  p.  c.  on  Harm  ss.  Send 
for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
KING  HARNESS  COMPANY, 6L»keSt  .Ow-iro  v  v 
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How  would  you  buy  a  million 
dollars’  wortli  of  separators! 

You  would  learn  everything  about 
them.  Try  them  everywhere,  every- 
hovv.  Investigate  from  “A”  to  “Iz- 
zard.”  The  John  Deere  Plow  peo¬ 
ple  did  so  and  have  bought,  out¬ 
right,  after  exhaustive  trials  and 
thorough  examination,  nearly 

A  Million  Dollars  Worth 

of  Tubular  Cream  Separators.  They 
bought  to  sell— staked  a  million, and  a 
world  wide  reputation,  on  'I'tibular 
quality.  More  positive  proofof  Tubu¬ 
lar  superiority  is  im¬ 
possible.  The  low 
supply  can— simple, 
easy  to  wash,  tubular 
bowl-are  found  only 
In  Sharpies  Tubular 
Separators.  Big  im- 1 
plement  dealers— the 
strongest  houses  in 
|  the  world,  those  who 
I  get  first  choice-know  h  >• 

this  and  select  the,g/i3MBw8<  W » 
Tubular.  Such  areY 
the  Dairy  Outfit  Co.,  ■ 

England;  Richter  & 

Robert,  Germany;  S.  Pllssonler.  France; 

I  Newell  &  Co.,  Australia;  Runclman  & 
Co..  Argentine.  In  tlieir  judgment  Tu¬ 
bulars  are  best  and  tlieir  judgment  is 
dependable — is  right.  Ask  for  catalog 
No.  11- 163. 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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$100  REWARD 

for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  or  knotted 
cords,  recent  shoe  boils,  splints 
or  callous  that  cannot  be  per¬ 
manently  and  positively  cured, 
if  directions  are  followed,  by 

TUTTLE’S 

ELIXIR. 

It  relieves  and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bone.  Cockle  Joints, 
Scratches,  Grease  Heel,  Founder,  Sore  Backs  and 
Shoulders,  Bruises,  Wire  Cuts,  Collar  and  Saddle  Calls, 
Pneumonia,  Distemper,  Chafed  Places,  etc.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co.,  Chicago  Fire  Department 
and  others.  Tuttle’s  American  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir  stoj>s  the  pains  and  aches  ofmankind 
instantly.  Our  100-page  book,  “Veterinary  Experience"  free. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co..  30  Beverly  Sf.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  all  other  lilixirs .  Tuttle's  is  the  only  genuine 
Avoid  all  blisters ;  they  arc  only  temporary  relief  . 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

I 


Separators 

IHE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


74  CORTLANDT  ST. 
NEW  YORK. 


RANDOLPH  5  CANAL  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


THE  PARSONS 

“LOW-DOWN”  WAGON 


has  many 
imitators, 
but  there 


are 


NONE 
JUST 
AS 

GOOD. 

Can  have  Rubber  Tires  and  Roller  Bearing  Axles 
If  desired.  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOHN  R.  PARSONS,  Manager,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


Separator  T  ruths. 

They  stand  out  best  in  the  trial.  We’re 
not  afraid  t  o  1  e  t  honest  men  try  the 
popular  priced 

AMERICAN. 

Seeing  it  work  sells  it.  That’s  our  plan. 
It’s  a  machine  that  wins  its  way. 
Shall  we  send  catalog  1  It’s  free. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Box  t  066.  Balnbrldgs,  N.  Y. 


Sfiavms 

airw  wone 
45  minute 
ireatmem 


_  f lEMiNC’8  is  Mia 

quick  and  lure  spavin  Crura. 
Thousands  cured  by  this 
wonderful  ihtnlnute  method. 
Guaranteed  always, 

Buok  about  8pa«ln,  <Jur«». 
Ringbone,  Splint,  eto. Writs 
PLBBIsa  BROS.,  Cfetnms, 
to  Lnloa  Stock  I4s.Caissg.iRl. 
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HUMOROUS 


Mary  sat  upon  a  pin, 

But  showed  no  perturbation ; 

For  some  of  her  was  genuine, 

But  most  was  imitation. 

— Sphinx. 

Book  Agent:  “Now,  sir,  can  I  sell  you 
an  encyclopedia?”  Old  John:  “Noa,  I 
doan’t  think  so.  I’m  gettin’  tew  old  to  ride 
one.” — Punch. 

“He’s  built  in  an  awfully  peculiar  way, 
isn't  he?”  “Yes;  the  only  thing  he  can 
buy  ready  made  is  an  umbrella.” — Mel¬ 
bourne  Leader. 

Mabel:  “Mamma  says  our  consciences 
should  tell  us  when  we  are  naughty.”  Kit- 
tie :  “Yeth, -but  I  don’t  lithen  to  gossip!” 
Harper’s  Bazar. 

Architect:  “Have  you  any  suggestions 
for  the  study,  Mr.  Quickrich?”  Mr.  Quick- 
rich  :  “Only  that  it  must  be  brown.  Great 
thinkers,  I  understand,  are  generally  found 
in  a  brown  study.” — Credit  Lost. 

“Is  there  anything  vou  don’t  need  that  I 
might  take?”  asked  the  slovenly  old  junk 
man,  watching  Subbubs  packing  his  goods 
on  the  moving  van.  “Yes,”  snapped  Sub¬ 
bubs,  “a  bath.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“Say,  pa,”  queried  little  Johnny  Bum- 
pernickle,“  are  you  a  self-made  man?” 
“Yes,  my  boy,  and  I’m  proud  of  it,”  re¬ 
plied  the  old  man.”  “But,  pa,”  continued 
the  inquisitive  youngster,  "why  didn’t  you 
use  a  looking  glass?” — Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Per  Booses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealer? 
profits.  In  nse  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

uuGO  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

35  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  D.,  care  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  T.O.Box  289,31-33  Vcsey  St.,N.  Y 


.15  Buys  the  Best 

ALL-RUBBER  CLOTH-LINED  TOP. 

that  wn  s  ever  offered  at 
this  price.  It's  a  fine 
top  and  will  be  just  in 
place  on  your  buggy. 
The  cover  Is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  rubber. 
The  above  price  in¬ 
cludes  both  side  and 
back  curtains,  also 
shifting  rail.  When  or¬ 
dering  give  t.  h  e  ex  treme 
length  of  seat  on  top 
For  $1  we  will  ship  any¬ 
where  C.  O.  II.  with 


In¬ 
cludes 
both  Side 
and  Back 
Curtains 


privilege  of  examination.  Can  be  returned  with  all 
charges  paid  by  us  if  not  as  represented  and  the  best 
bargain  you  ever  saw. 

6  FREE:  Our  Bargain  Sheet  No.  10. 

Just  out  and  filled  with  unmistakable  bargains.  It's 
valuable  and  vou  should  have  It  Free!  Writeto-day. 

Q.  A.  BOTTGER  &  CO., '21  Bright  St.,  Cleveland,  0, 


ULTIMATUM  » 


GRINDER^  IK 
CRUSHER^MT 


“The  fWKr 

New  Mill  fWO 
That  Fills 
The  Bill.” 


m 
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JUST  THE  MACHINE 

for  the  farmer  and  stock  feeder  — a 
mill  t hat  actually  grinds  most  anything 
from  "rye  to  pumpkins.”  it  is  simple, 
compact,  easily  understood.  It  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  sized  grain  or  vegetable 
in  3  minutes,  because  the  grinding  rings 
can  be  removed  and  exchanged  so  readily 
and  conveniently.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  grinding  shelled  or  cob  corn 
and  has  a  capacity  of  15  to  80  bushels  an 
hour,  according  to  power  supplied.  The 
Ultimatum  is  economical,  because  its 
working  parts  resist  wear  remarkably; 
it  is  a  time-saver,  and  useful  every  day 
in  the  year.  It  is  not  an  expense  but 
a  protit-bearing  investment.  Ask  for  our 
free  literature  telling  the  whole  story. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  A  Pump  Co.,  Box  105  Baiavia,  III. 


rNewYork  State  Fair7 

O 

SYRf  l  JSE,  SEPTEMBER  5-10,  1904. 

$65,00'  g=in  Premiums  and  Purses. 


Tne  agric 


will  be  one  of  the!!* 


1  display  will  exceed  all  former  exhibitions  in  quality  and  variety. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

nteresting  features  of  the  fair.  A  third  prize  has  been  added  In  the  Sheep 
and  Swine  Departments. 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock. 

New  coops  have  been  putin  and  more  prizes  than  last  year  are  offered. 

The  Implement  Display 

will  exceed  the  unusual  fine  exhibit  of  last  year.  This  department  is  receiving  more  attention  each 
year  from  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  interest  the  ladles  as  new  classes  have  been  added  bringing  the  department  up  to  date. 

Farm  Produce. 

This  display  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  fair. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

will  be  up  to  its  usual  high  standard  and  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

will  Interest  all  who  attend  the  fair.  The  fruit  designs  will  be  an  attractive  feature  in  itself.  The 
Flower  display  will  equal  any  exhibit  ever  given  at  the  fair.  Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department 
close  August  8th :  in  all  other  departments  August29th  except  machinery,  which  closes  on  Sept.  5th- 


Send  For  Frizo  List. 

ALBANY 


C.  SHAVER ,  SECRETARY , 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  1  7  HAVANA,  ILL. 


ELECTRIC 
Metal  Wheels 

will  give  you  a  new  wxgon  and  a 
lifetime’s  service  out  of  your  old 
running  gears.  They  are  the 
modern  great  service  wheel. 
Made  to  fit  any  wagon,  adapted 
to  every  duty.  Straight  or  stag 
gered  oval  steel  spokes,  broad 
tired,  any  height  desired.  You 
will  be  through  with  repairs  and  save  money,  fields 
and  labor  of  horse  and  man.  Write  at  once  for  our 
catalogue.  It’s  free  for  the  asking. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

BOX  8 8 _ Quincy,  llllnola. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

33  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  SI.,  Cllieaao.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  I’. 

40  North  tth  St  ,  1’liUa'lelpliiA.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Teuiente-Key  11,  Havana,  Cuba. 


NEW 

AMERICAN 
MANURE  SPREADERS 

hold  from  50  to  100  bushels.  Spread  just  as  thin  or 
thick,  fine  or  coarse  as  ground  requires.  Don  t  have  to 
stop  team  to  make  change.  Most  substantial,  largest 
capacity,  lightest  draft. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


v  American  Harrow  O 

DLTROIT.  MICH, 


1 1589  HASTINGS  ST  | 


A  FARM  FAVORITE 


the 


BUCKEYE 

Combined 

Crain  and  Fertilizer  Disc  Drill 

With  disc-hoe  seeding  device  and  the  Buckeye  Glass  Fertilizer 
Distributer — a  positive  force  feed  which  does  not  corrode  or  rust — 
guaranteed  to  sow  all  kinds  of  commercial  fertilizer  and  fine  manures; 
does  not  grind  fertilizer  into  paste;  quantity  changed  without  stopping 
machiue;  built  for  years  of  service;  does  its  work  right  in  any  kind  of 
soil;  no  other  drill  has  so  many  excellent  and  commendable  features. 
Examine  the  Buckeye  line  at  your  dealer’s  or  write  for  catalogue. 
P.  P.  MAST  6l  CO.,*  9  Canal  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HAY  PRESSES  ON  EASY  TERMS 

upright,  full  circle,  half  circle.  Simple  and  strong 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Hands 
hooked  before  opening  doors 
while  horse  is  operat¬ 
ing  press.  Willbale8 
to  15  tons  per  day. 
Write  for  free  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices. 

D.  B.  Hendricks  &  Co., 
Cornell  Street. 
KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


BALES  ™oay  HAY 


Our  catalogue  gives  valuable  pointers  about  Press  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation.  Our  37  years’  experience  make  the  Gem 
and  Victor  Presses  most  durable,  easily  operated  and  least ex- 
pensive.  Send  postal  for  book.  GEO.  ERTELCO.,  Quloey,  III. 


Southwick 

Two  Horae  Full  Circle  * 

BALING  PRESSES 

make  the  solid  compact  bales 

that  fill  cars  and  save  freight.  f  ^ 

Capacity  opening  is 

Guaranteed  almost  double 

12  to  18  the  size  of  others, 

tons  a  Low  bridge — 7  inches 

day.  high— for  horses  to  step 

over.  Strong, safe, light. 
JfjSjSSps  Adapted  to  bank  barns.  40 

fijWeSuy  Sizes  and  Styles,  Horse  and  Steam 

Power,  W ood  or  Steel  Construction. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO., 

157  Main  St.,  _  Sandwich,  III. 


DeLOACH  PAT 


TRIPLEX  HAY  BALER.  SELF-FEEDER.  LOW  IN  PRICE. 
For  Hand,  Horse  or  Belt  Power.  Leverage  40  to  1 . 

Bales  quicker,  easier  and  more  solid  than  any  other. 
Also  Grinding  Mills.  Water  Wheels.  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 
Cat  FREE.  DELOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.  st. 
NEW  YORK  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ga.  LOUIS. 


HORSE 

THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


Tread,  PerfectGovernor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  CUTTERS 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR'LWORKS.  Poltstewn.  Pa 
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THE  BUSINESS  OF  AN  OHIO  FARM. 

drown  from  a  Single  Rented  Acre. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL,  FACTORY.— Fig.  272  shows 
our  home,  which  we  have  named  White  Oaks.  Our 
family  numbers  five,  wife,  two  boys,  one  girl  and  the 
writer.  Our  office  is  nearby,  from  which  we  manage  all 
business  of  the  farms,  which  embrace  S00  acres  of  fertile 
Miami  Valley  soil,  the  nature  of  which  differs  sufficiently 
to  allow  us  to  grow  with  success  a  great  variety  of 
crops.  We  grow  a  variety  of  crops,  yet  our  main  busi¬ 
ness  is  and  always  has  been  the  growing  of  small  fruits 
and  small  fruit  plants,  all  other  interests  being  supple¬ 
mentary  to  this.  Our  fruit  is  sold  to  nearby  markets 
as  much  as  possible,  the  remainder  shipped  to  points 
offering  best  inducements,  or  rather  remitting  best  re¬ 
turns.  We  have  perhaps  200  acres  now  devoted  to  plant 
growing,  100  acres  to  fruit  exclusively,  the  remainder 
to  potatoes,  corn,  oats  and  barley  for  seed  purposes,  with 
a  general  line  of  farming,  trucking  and  cattle  feeding 
following.  Now  this  is  what  we  do.  To  do  it  requires 
almost  an  endless  amount  of  help,  and  many  buildings 
and  storage  houses  or  barns  to  care  for  teams  and  prod¬ 
ucts.  Located  conveniently  on  the  farms  are  nine 
dwelling  houses,  each  a 
modern  country  home,  with 
as  many  large  barns,  rang¬ 
ing  in  size  from  36x60  to 
46x100  feet,  six  of  which 
are  bank  barns  with  base¬ 
ment  under  the  entire  build¬ 
ing.  With  the  exception  of 
80  acres  this  land  is  in  one 
body,  being  bought  as  was 
needed  from  adjoining  own¬ 
ers  at  an  average  price  of 
$100  per  acre,  the  above 
named  80  acres  being  only 
a  few  miles  distant  and  de¬ 
voted  to  special  lines.  Each 
set  of  buildings  is  connected 
by  telephone,  and  in  turn  to 
our  own  residence,  allowing 
us  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  every  move  that  is  go¬ 
ing  on  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  being  on  the  ground 
personally  often  for  a  month 
or  more,  yet  it  is  not  only  a 
pleasure  to  see  what  is  go¬ 
ing  on,  but  is  a  great  encouragement  to  our  men  to 
have  the  “boss”  come  around.  The  products  grown  that 
are  not  sold  by  methods  above  mentioned  are  fed  upon 
the  farm.  We  annually  feed  about  150  head  of  stock 
cattle,  which  we  buy  in  Chicago  in  December  and  fatten 
and  dispose  of  in  April  and  May.  This  we  call  our  fer¬ 
tilizer  factory,  by  which  we  keep  up  fertility  with  the 
aid  of  clover.  All  hay,  corn  stover,  straw  and  grains 
that  we  can  raise  and  much  that  we  buy  goes  to  this 
factory,  and  we  are  sure  of  the  “brand”  we  get. 

A  CO-OPERATIVE  EXPERIMENT.— This  is  what 
we  do.  As  to  how  we  do  it  is  another  matter.  At 
first  we  hired  all  our  help  and  managed  everything  per¬ 
sonally.  Help  was  then  plentiful  and  our  interests  not 
so  varied  or  extensive.  Gradually  we  found  we  were 
getting  more  on  our  hands  than  we  could  see  to  prop¬ 
erly,  no  matter  how  hard  we  worked,  nor  how  hard  we 
tried  to  do  everything  just  right.  We  hired  good  fore¬ 
men  at  good  wages ;  help  became  harder  to  get ;  matters 
got  worse  instead  of  better  as  we  broadened  our  opera¬ 
tions.  We  then  began  picking  out  our  best  men  in  cer¬ 
tain  lines  and  establishing  them  in  business  for  them¬ 
selves,  giving  each  a  half  interest  in  what  he  grew,  hav¬ 
ing  a  definite  understanding  as  to  the  part  each  is  to 
perform.  This  plan  worked  well ;  in  fact,  so  well  that 
we  now  have  turned  over  everything  to  this  method  and 
have  divided  the  land  into  six  separate  tracts  with  nec¬ 


essary  buildings  on  each,  giving  to  the  manager  of  each 
tract  complete  control  as  to  the  growing  of  the  crops 
on  his  farm.  Now  the  entire  result  rests  upon  the 
choosing  of  the  man  for  the  place.  The  success  or 
failure  depends  upon  him,  for  it  matters  not  how  good 
the  land  or  how  carefully  we  plan  the  work  for  the 
growing  of  the  crop,  if  the  man  chosen  is  not  fitted  to 
fill  the  place  the  venture  is  going  to  be  a  failure.  We 
endeavor  to  get  only  such  men  as  we  know  are  a  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  work  we  want  them  to  do,  having  drilled 
most  of  them  for  a  number  of  years  thoroughly  along 
the  lines  they  are  to  follow,  for  we  want  each  man  at 
the  head  of  a  department  to  know  enough  to  run  every 
detail  of  the  industry  entrusted  to  him;  we  want  them 
to  shoulder  the  responsibility,  and  to  feel  that  it  rests 
upon  their  own  efforts  whether  or  not  they  succeed,  so 
we  must  know  beyond  a  doubt  before  we  entrust  any 
branch  of  our  business  that  our  man  has  ability  and 
can  do  the  work  and  is  in  every  way  efficient.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  must  be  honest,  industrious  and  up¬ 
right,  and  have  the  above-named  qualifications  beside. 

HOW  IT  IS  MANAGED. — By  our  method  there  is 
no  confusion,  no  noise,  no  misunderstanding;  every  man 
knows  what  is  expected  of  him;  he  plans  accordingly; 


gets  teams,  tools  and  hires  help  necessary  to  do  his 
work.  He  has  equal  interest  in  the  work  with  us.  He 
is  at  home,  his  own  wife  cooks  his  meals,  and  he  feels 
as  independent  as  if  he  owned  the  farm  himself.  He 
has  his  stock  about  him ;  all  necessary  buildings,  and 
located  right  at  his  work,  being  able  to  work  good  time 
and  where  he  can  watch  his  crops  grow  and  develop. 
Thus  it  is  on  each  place,  everything  going  quietly  and 
smoothly  as  if  they  were  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  which,  in  fact,  they  are  as  far  as  the  tenant  is 
concerned.  How  about  our  own  home?  By  this 
method  we  are  relieved  of  thousands  of  small  matters  as 
well  as  many  larger  ones.  Everything  depends  upon 
our  men  for  the  growing  and  caring  for  the  crops.  Our 
entire  time  is  devoted  to  selling  what  is  grown;  study¬ 
ing  what  may  be  wanted  by  our  customers,  and  having 
it  at  a  time  they  want  it;  no  little  task,  yet  so  different 
from  the  old  way  that  it  seems  light,  and  almost  like 
retiring  from  work.  We  need  to  keep  but  two  horses 
now  to  do  our  driving,  one  cow  and  chickens ;  no  help 
to  board  or  to  have  in  the  house.  We  all  work  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  we  have  cut  out  all  the  drudgery 
of  the  farm,  and  retained  the  advantages.  We  have 
built  our  new  house  while  we  were  comparatively  young, 
that  we  may  enjoy  it  with  our  children.  How  old  am  I? 
I  am  40.  My  wife?  She  is  not  so  old;  looks  about  20; 
boys  12  and  8;  girl  5.  w.  n.  scarff. 


FIGHTING  THE  BUFFALO  CARPET  BEETLE. 

Sulphur  Fumigation  for  Insect  Pests. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  I  notice  an  article 
on  the  Buffalo  Carpet  beetle,  giving  its  life  history 
and  various  methods  of  fighting  it,  special  emphasis 
being  put  on  wire  door  and  window  screens  to  bar  out 
the  adult  insects.  It  will  not  do  to  depend  too  much 
on  screens.  At  their  best  they  do  not  fit  very  tightly, 
and  if  every  door  and  window  was  battened  I  doubt  if 
this  beetle  could  be  kept  out.  It  is  less  than  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  long,  and  of  much  less  depth  than  the  lady¬ 
bird.  A  liberal  use  of  gum  camphor  will  go  far  to 
prevent  their  depredations  in  closets,  boxes  or  bags  of 
furs  and  clothing.  A  lump  of  gum  camphor  the  size 
of  a  walnut  will  last  nearly  all  Summer,  and  retain  its 
efficiency  if  wrapped  in  several  thicknesses  of  paper. 

I  would  not  advise  anyone  to  discard  his  carpets, 
but  they  should  be  tacked  down  lightly,  using  as  few 
tacks  as  possible.  If  the  floor  has  cracks  between  the 
boards  and  under  the  baseboards  they  should  be  filled 
with  putty,  and  if  the  job  of  puttying  is  an  extensive  one 
much  time  can  be  saved  by  using  a  putty  bulb  and  liquid 
putty.  For  a  number  of  years  our  house  was  badly 

infested  with  this  pest, 
probably  worse  than  most 
houses,  on  account  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  extensive  collection 
of  natural  history  speci¬ 
mens.  All  specimens  are 
thoroughly  poisoned  with 
arsenic  and  diluted  bichlo¬ 
ride  of  mercury,  yet  they 
tend  constantly  to  attract 
moths  and  Dermestes.  Some 
time  ago  my  wife  tried 
burning  brimstone  to  rid  the 
house  of  moths,  and  it  has 
proved  a  success.  The 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur 
will  corrode  iron  and  steel 
and  tarnish  silverware,  so 
everything  of  these  mate¬ 
rials  should  be  removed 
from  the  rooms.  Stoves, 
stove  pipe,  etc.,  of  course 
are  not  moved.  We  gener¬ 
ally  treat  three  or  four 
rooms  at  a  time.  All  boxes, 
bureau  drawers,  bags,  etc., 
are  thrown  wide  open ;  clothing  is  shaken  out,  the  car¬ 
pets  are  turned  up  around  the  edges,  the  windows  and 
doors,  except  one  for  exit,  are  corked  with  cloths,  and 
the  brimstone  fired.  It  must  be  thoroughly  done,  three 
or  four  pounds  of  brimstone  burned,  and  the  rooms 
remain  closed  four  or  five  hours.  It  is  not  a  great  task 
to  go  over  a  house  in  this  way,  and  if  it  is  done  once  in 
April,  again  in  May,  and  again  some  time  during  the 
Summer  the  house  will  remain  almost  free  from  moths. 
If  it  is  done  late  in  the  Fall  it  will  destroy  the  flies  and 
wasps  that  creep  in  and  cluster  in  the  corners,  behind 
maps,  pictures,  etc.  The  best  dish  for  burning  brim¬ 
stone  is  a  sulphur  pot  used  in  evaporators,  or  a 
plumber's  lead  pot.  In  absence  of  these  a  frying  pan 
will  do.  To  avoid  risk  of  fire  a  pan  partly  filled  with 
earth  should  be  set  on  a  couple  of  bricks  and  the  sulphur 
pot  set  on  top.  d.  d.  s. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  fumes  obtained  from  the  evaporation 
of  gum  camphor  by  heat  are  excellent  for  discourag¬ 
ing  all  sorts  of  troublesome  insects,  and  do  not  make 
the  room  uninhabitable  except  for  those  to  whom  cam¬ 
phor  is  especially  distasteful.  Put  a  piece  of  gum  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut  into  a.  metal  cup  (not  soldered, 
of  course)  and  hold  over  a  lighted  lamp.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  gum  will  melt  and  then  evaporate.  We 
have  often  cleared  a  room  of  mosquitoes  in  this  way. 


WHITE  OAKS,  THE  HOME  OF  AN  EIGHT-HUNDRED  ACRE  FARMER.  Fig.  272. 
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MANY  USES  FOR  LIVE  STEAM. 

There  are  some  advantages  worthy  of  consideration  in 
heating  a  house  with  steam.  If  the  water  tank  is  located 
in  the  top  of  the  barn  it  can  be  enclosed  by  a  single 
partition  of  %-inch  matched  boards,  and  tbe  pipes  sup¬ 
plying  the  tank  and  dwelling  can  be  boxed  with  the 
same  material.  The  steam  pipes,  flow  and  return  in  the 
box  will  prevent  the  water  pipes  freezing,  and  the  steam 
pipes  passing  around  the  tank  room  perform  the  same 
good  office.  This  obviates  the  necessity  of  packing  the 
pipes.  In  heating  by  this  method  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  tank  as  nearly  full  of  water  as  possible,  as 
the  heat  will  soon  cause  the  tank  to  shrink  if  empty. 
Then  a  steam  pump  can  be  used  for  filling  the  tank  dur¬ 
ing  the  periods  of  calm  weather,  when  the  mill  is  idle. 
It  can  be  constructed  with  larger  steam  cylinder  and 
reduced  water  end,  so  five  to  seven  pounds  pressure  will 
operate  it,  and  the  cost  is  not  great.  We  saved  our 
dwelling  a  few  years  ago  during  a  great  fire  near  us, 
our  pump  washing  off  the  sparks  as  they  dropped  upon 
the  shingles.  No  other  aid  was  available.  The  water 
service  was  broken,  and  engines  had  more  than  they 
could  do.  We  have  a  deep  affection  for  that  pump. 

Another  convenience  is  cooking  vegetables  for  poultry 
and  swine  with  live  steam.  There  is  no  burning  or 
sticking  to  the  kettle.  A  light  pressure  only  is  required, 
and  after  the  proper  amount  of  steam  is  gauged  no 
further  attention  is  necessary.  A  plentiful  supply  of  hot 
water  is  something  to  be  appreciated,  and  by  having 
openings  in  the  steam  pipes  at  convenient  locations  and 
at  a  height  to  allow  the  placing  of  a  pail  under  them,  a 
turn  of  the  valve  quickly  gives  the  required  temperature. 
The  drop  pipe  which  carries  the  steam  to  the  pail  swings 
on  a  loose  ell.  For  killing  hogs  the  pipe  could  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  tub  and  the  water  maintained  at  the  desired 
degree  of  heat,  and  save  heating  the  water  on  the  kitchen 
stove.  I  think  perhaps  we  appreciate  it  for  warming 
water  for  the  poultry  as  much  as  anything,  as  it  saves 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  short  Winter  days. 

Maine.  f.  c.  curtis. 

THE  HOP  OUTLOOK  IN  OTSEGO  CO.,  N.  Y. 

In  June  the  writer  took  pains  to  look  over  the  growth 
of  the  hop,  and  photograph  the  best  average  yard  in  the 
hop  section.  At  Fig.  274  is  shown  one  of  the  yards  that 
yielded  last  year  a  good  crop,  but  at  the  time  the  yard 
was  photographed  it  had  not  done  more  than  half  as 
well  as  last  year  at  this  time.  L.  Hopkins  had  other 
yards  to  the  amount  of  seven  acres  that  were  in  the 
same  condition.  The  grub  and  Hop  worm  worked  into 
tbe  root,  and  then  the  whole  vine  took  on  a  yellow  cast 
and  died.  Some  yards  are  fully  one-third  spoiled,  while 
others  are  better.  Some  of  the  growers  will  not  get 
more  than  half  a  crop,  while  others  will  exceed  that  of 
last  year.  The  writer  learned  that  the  owner  tried  to 
fight  the  plague  hard  in  putting  a 
fire  shovel  full  of  hard-wood  ashes 
to  each  hill,  but  the  rains  had  not 
fallen  for  10  days,  so  the  ashes  had 
done  no  good.  The  season  opened 
up  with  fair  prospects  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  growers,  but  some, 
however,  had  hills  winter-killed.  In 
1902  the  hop  product  stood,  number¬ 
ing  25,000  bales;  last  year  it  jumped 
out  the  ditch  back  to  40,000  bales, 
and  of  fine  quality.  This  year  bids 
fair  to  see  the  production  equal  if 
not  exceeding  last  year’s  crop. 

While  it  is  looked  upon  with  inter¬ 
est,  it  is  hard  to  tell  when  so  many 
yards  run  so  uneven.  The  heavy 
rainfall  for  the  last  few  days  has 
of  course  lent  a  helping  hand  to¬ 
ward  the  heavy  clustering  of  the 
hop,  and  perhaps  will  help  keep 
away  the  enemy. 

Since  the  year  1886,  when  the  lice 
plague  ruined  the  hop  crop  com¬ 
pletely,  there  has  been  a  gradual  de¬ 
cline  in  acreage,  until  to-day  the 
once  foremost  county  in  central 
New  York  for  quality  and  quantity 
of  hops  is  mostly  heard  of  in  qual¬ 
ity  only.  There  are  a  number  of 
hop  growers,  but  most  of  them  have  cut  their  acreage 
and  put  in  more  stock,  due  greatly  to  the  fact  that  the 
farmer  of  to-day  is  favored  with  excellent  facilities  in 
reaching  the  New  York  markets  with  milk.  The  great 
demand  for  the  product  has  a  tendency  to  keep  up  the 
by-products  of  the  dairy.  Thus  the  great  inducement  is 
the  cause  in  a  large  measure  of  the  decline  in  the  hop 
acreage.  The  writer  set  out  one-half  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries,  which  looked  fine  until  after  the  first  and  second 
hoeing;  then  some  of  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  weakest 
plants  wilted  and  died.  Upon  examination  it  was  found 
that  the  Hop  worm  had  discovered  a  new  root  to  feed 
upon.  Two  years  previous  tnere  was  a  hop  yard  on 
the  same  spot,  but  it  was  not  run  last  year,  growing  up 
to  Quack  and  Timothy;  whether  this  is  the  cause  or  not 
is  a  question.  w.  w.  c. 


A  BUNCH  OF  SAND  VETCH. 

Pig.  276  shows  a  bunch  of  Sand  or  Hairy  vetch.  This 
was  a  bunch  of  about  a  dozen  stalks  that  came  up  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  of  raspberries.  I  straightened  it  out  the 
best  I  could,  but  it  leaves  il  quite  bunchy  in  the  center; 
however,  there  is  enough  of  it  straightened  out  to  show 
the  length  of  it.  Picture  was  taken  July  11.  I  am  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  the  vetch  on  my  farm  in  southern  Mis¬ 
souri,  both  for  forage  and  Winter  cover.  Vetch  had 
been  sown  on  the  land  where  this  volunteer  bunch  was 
cut  seven  years  ago.  The  first  year  we  cut  it  for  seed, 


and  enough  seed  scattered  to  reseed  it  for  the  next  year; 
second  year  it  was  cut  for  hay,  there  being  enough  vines 
left  on  the  ground  to  raise  seed  for  next  year's  crop, 
which  was  turned  under  in  the  Fall  and  raspberries 
planted  the  next  Spring.  They  keep  coming  in  the  hills 
and  between  them  every  year,  and  a  few  are  left  for  the 
blossoms  and  to  pick  a  few  seed  pods  if  we  need  them. 
It  is  my  practice  to  plow  up  the  strawberry  beds  after 
the  season's  picking,  and  sow  to  buckwheat  to  plow 
under  just  before  frost.  One  year  we  ran  short  of  the 
buckwheat,  and  I  sowed  about  half  an  acre  with  vetch. 

This  came  up  nicely,  and  was  left  on  the  land  until  the 
next  year  anc^  cut  for  hay,  so  1  think  it  will  make  a 
good  Winter  covering  in  an  orchard.  w.  s.  w. 

Minnesota. 


VALUE  OF  IRRIGATION  WATER. 

Would  it  be  ol’  benefit  to  meadow  and  grazing  land  to 
flood  il  with  water  during  Winter,  letting  il  recede  in  Spring? 

Goshen,  N.  Y.  i.  m.  ii. 

THE  FERTILIZING  VALUE  OF  WATER.— This 
will  depend  upon  circumstances,  such  as  the  character 
of  the  water,  the  soil,  and  tbe  method  of  applying  the 
water.  To  flood  pasture  and  meadow  land  and  hold  it 
under  water  during  a  large  part  of  the  Winter  would 
result  in  killing  the  grass.  Not  only  this,  but  the 


A  HOP  YARD  INJURED  BY  IN5ECTS.  Fig.  274. 

advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  application  of  large 
amounts  of  water  to  land  could  be  only  partially  secured 
by  such  an  application.  In  traveling  from  place  to  place 
in  Europe  during  an  investigation  of  the  practice  of 
using  water  on  pastures  and  meadows  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  among 
the  actual  users  of  the  water  was  that  the  chief  advan¬ 
tage  was  derived  through  the  fertilizing  value  of  the 
water  used.  It  is  held  by  men  of  practical  experience 
along  these  lines  that  like  amounts  of  all  or  of  any 
waters  are  not  equally  effective  when  applied  to 
meadows  or  pastures;  that  some  soils  are  more  benefited 
by  tbe  same  water  than  others,  and  that  water,  after 
having  flowed  over  one  piece  of  land,  has  lost,  in  some 
measure,  its  fertilizing  power  for  an  adjacent  and  sim¬ 
ilar  piece  of  land.  The  renters  of  the  famous  water 


meadows  outside  of  Edinburgh — and  who^pay,  and  have 
for  more  than  100  years,  from  £15  to  £22  sterling  per 
acre  for  the  green  grass  per  annum — are  very  particular 
to  specify,  as  a  condition  oi  their  contract,  that  their 
grass  shall  be  watered  with  the  day  sewage,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  higher  per  cent  of  soluble  and  suspended  plant 
food  material  than  the  night  sewage;  and  they  are  also 
particular  to  specify  that  they  shall  have  the  first  rather 
than  the  second  or  third  use  ot  the  water,  knowing  that 
water  which  has  passed  once  over  a  meadow  has  lost  in 
fertilizing  value.  Tt  is  also  claimed  by  the  owners  and 
renters  of  the  ordinary  water-meadows  in  the  south  of 
England,  where  the  irrigation  is  directly  from  the 
streams,  that  the  land  whten  receives  the  first  water 
generally  derives  the  most  benefit  from  it.  Exception¬ 
ally  pure  and  clear  river  water  may  carry  in  solution  as 
much  as  33  pounds  of  potash  salts  and  26  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phates,  with  117  pounds  of  organic  matter  in  each  24 
inches  in  depth  per  acre,  while  the  more  turbid  waters, 
such  as  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  of  Texas,  may  carry, 
as  sediment  and  in  solution,  1,075  pounds  of  potash,  116 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  107  pounds  of  nitrogen 
in  the  same  volume  of  water. 

APPLICATION  OF  WATER  TO  MEADOWS.— 
In  the  application  of  water  to  meadows  in  the  humid 
climates  of  Europe  very  large  volumes  are  used,  so  large, 
indeed,  as  often  to  represent  a  sheet  of  water  300  feet 
deep  covering  the  meadow.  The  meadows,  however, 
are  always  so  laid  out  that  the  water  may  be  kept  stead¬ 
ily  flowing  over  the  surface  in  a  thin  veil.  On  some  of 
the  water-meadows  of  Italy  it  has  been  customary  to 
turn  the  water  on  even  as  early  as  September  and  to 
keep  it  running  steadily,  night  and  day,  until  March. 
In  southern  France  and  in  the  Vosges  so  much  water 
is  sometimes  applied  as  to  be  the  equivalent  of  even 
1,400  feet  of  water  on  the  level,  and  of  such'  Winter 
irrigations  careful  estimates  indicate  that  as  much  as 
160  feet  may  percolate  into  the  soil. 

ABSORPTION  OF  PLANT  FOOD  BY  SOILS.— 
It  is  not  yet  possible  to  explain  satisfactorily  tbe  man¬ 
ner  by  which  such  large  applications  of  water  prove 
beneficial  to  meadows,  but  it  has  been  abundantly  proved 
that  many,  and  perhaps  most  soils,  have  the  power  of 
removing  from  solutions  large  amounts  of  both  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  impossible 
that  during  the  long  and  continuous  flow  of  the  thin 
sheets  of  potash  and  phosphate-bearing  waters  the  sur¬ 
face  soil  may  become  more  highly  charged  with  pecu¬ 
liarly  available  forms  of  these  salts,  and  possibly  with 
the  forms  of  other  plant  food  materials  as  well. 

F.  II.  KING. 


THE  CITY  MAN  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

1  am  not  a  farmer,  but  am  very  much  interested  in 
farming.  1  am  a  hardware  and  agricultural  implement 
dealer,  and  am  writing  many  farm¬ 
ers  every  day  in  the  year.  Some 
years  ago  1  bought  a  farm  and 
started  to  set  out  an  orchard.  I 
soon  found  I  could  not  hire  any¬ 
one  who  knew  a  thing  about  fruit 
trees,  and  having  no  time  to  at¬ 
tend  to  it  myself,  I  set  out  a 
few  trees  now  and  then,  and  sell  the 
grass  and  let  the  rest  go.  Some 
wealthy  men  buy  farms  about  here 
and  run  them  for  a  longer  or  short¬ 
er  time;  without  exception  they  are 
expensive  luxuries.  Farms  arc  very 
cheap,  and  good  fair  places  can  be 
bought  for  less  than  the  cheapest 
buildings  can  be  put  up.  My  idea 
is  that  the  enterprising  and  intelli¬ 
gent  men  left  this  section  years  ago 
for  the  cheap  farms  of  the  West  and 
the  opportunity  of  the  city.  There 
is  no  more  beautiful  county,  so  ex¬ 
perienced  travelers  say,  than  this, 
but  the  Winters  are  long  and  se¬ 
vere  and  the  snow  deep.  But  any¬ 
one  who  settles  here  has  good  soft 
running  water  and  wood  free.  If  I 
was  a  city  man  and  wanted  to  change 
to  a  farm,  and  make  few  mistakes,  1 
should  get  a  leave  of  absence  for  as 
long  as  1  could  and  go  to  that  section  of  country  where 
the  chief  industry  was  what  I  wished  to  follow;  dairy¬ 
ing,  market  gardening  or  fruit  growing.  Then  I  would 
hire  out  to  a  good  farmer  with  a  love  for  his  kind,  and 
tell  him  that  I  wished  to  learn  all  about  farming  I 
could  in  the  time  I  had  at  rnv  disposal,  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  would  absorb  all  I  could  in  regard  to  the  soil  of 
different  farms  in  the  neighborhood.  Then  1  should 
get  my  family  out  and  give  them  as  near  a  taste  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  life  they  will  lead  when  the  change  comes. 
1  should  locate  near  neighbors,  near  a  railroad  station 
and  near  a  big  market,  and  start  with  the  things  to  feed 
my  family  and  next  to  give  a  quick  return,  and  be  very 
careful  about  putting  out  money  unless  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  until  experience  tells  you  what  is  best.  There  are 
swindlers  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city.  Do  not 
let  them  work  you.  As  in  other  affairs  it  is  more  in  the 
man  than  anything  else.  f.  h. 

Windsor  Co.,  Vt. 
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IN  FARMING  FOR  HIMSELF. 

For  nearly  one  year  I  have  been  reading  The  R.  N.-Y. 
with  much  interest,  and  I  am  pleased  with  the  sociability 
that  is  displayed  by  the  editor  and  its  writers,  really  creat¬ 
ing  the  sensation  of  being  one  large  family.  I  own  a  farm 
of  40  acres,  four  miles  from  central  square  of  a  city  of  Go, 000 
people.  The  farm  Is  but  600  feet  wide  and  slopes  to  the 
west  Its  entire  length.  Its  soil  is  a  yellow  clay,  with  hard- 
pan  underneath,  then  gravel  or  loam.  It  has  fall  enough 
to  wash  some.  House  and  barn  are  along*  the  front,  from 
whence  the  whole  farm  runs  eastward.  There  is  a  small 
orchard  of  about  GO  trees  of  nearly  everything;  then  comes 
15  acres  of  plowed  land,  or  which  there  are  four  acres  of 
corn,  three  acres  of  oats  and  about  eight  acres  of  Timothy, 
with  a  little  clover.  In  the  rear  of  the  farm  and  of  course 
next  to  plowed  land  lies  the  pasture,  to  which  runs  the  lane 
from  barn.  Along  the  northern  line  fence  are  about  22 
acres,  eight  of  which  are  a  wood  lot  with  many  blackberry 
thorns.  In  this  wood  lot  Is  a  never-falling  spring  well  up 
the  hill  and  in  eight  Summers  I  never  saw  any  difference  in 
its  discharge,  Summer  or  Winter;  it  runs  through  the  center 
of  the  farm  in  a  ditch,  never  causing  any  trouble.  For  eight 
Springs  I  had  a  desire  to  work  the  farm,  but  was  always 
afraid  of  being  unable  to  provide  for  the  family,  so  back  to 
shop  I  went  again,  leaving  the  barn,  30x50,  standing  about 
idle.  Street  cars  pass  closely,  making  it  convenient  to  work 
in  town.  I  had  the  place  worked  on  shares,  but  the  man  said 
the  land  is  run  down  and  phosphate  made  but  little  show. 
This  year  I  managed  the  farm,  paying  for  the  work  done  by 
the  day  and  raising  the  above  crops,  which  are  looking  fairly 
well.  I  take  very  much  the  same  view  regarding  children  as 
the  Hope  Farmer  does,  and  heartily  agree  with  him  on  many 
points.  Having  three  girls  and  two  boys,  oldest  girl  10,  and 
boy  8,  I  believe  my  staying  home  now  would  have  a  good 
effect  on  their  future. 

From  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  learn  that  many  farmers  could  make 
a  living  under  those  conditions,  although  we  lack  a  mort¬ 
gage  (not  a  bad  fault),  but  I  am  no  farmer.  Coukl  I  keep 
that  howling  wolf,  a  mortgage,  away  from  the  farm?  From 
the  age  of  1G  till  21  I  worked  on  three  different  dairy  farms 
as  hired  hand,  but  for  13  years  I  did  no  farm  work.  Dairy 
would  be  my  choice  and  I  have  closely  studied  (but  not 
practiced)  the  methods  of  Mr.  Manchester.  Would  some 
experienced  farmer  tell  me  now  to  proceed  to  start  right? 
If  1  take  courage  to  start  under  above  conditions,  would  it 
be  best  to  start  in  Fall  or  Spring?  What  would  be  most 
profitable,  lo  make  butter  at  an  average  of  23  cents  the  year 
round  if  sold  to  stores,  or  sell  milk  to  depot,  driving  daily 
four  miles,  average  price  12  cents  the  year?  On  the  east 
side  of  the  barn  is  a  good  well  1G  feet  deep,  built  up  with 
two-foot  sewer  tile,  over  which  I  could  build  a  little  cream¬ 
ery.  What  would  be  best  to  raise  for  feed,  or  most  profitable 
under  above  conditions,  aud  how  can  I  raise  bedding,  as  I 
cannot  thrash?  It  is  hard  to  get  a  thrashing  machine,  and 
next  to  impossible  to  get  the  help,  as  the  whole  surroundings 
are  working  people  with  from  one-half  to  10  acres  of  land. 

Ohio.  F. 

It  scents  to  us  that  the  first  thing  you 
need  in  order  to  make  a  success  is  to  have 
more  confidence  in  yottr  own  ability  to 
succeed.  Make  up  your  mind  that  you  are 
going  in  to  win  regardless  of  discourage¬ 
ments  and  the  minor  failures  that  one  is 
sure  to  meet.  Half  the  battle  is  in  having 
an  ideal  ahead  of  you  and  working  steadily 
toward  that  end,  and  making  everything 
count.  You  have  an  excellent  opening  for 
a  small  hut  safe  dairy  business.  There  are 
many  men  who  would  be  glad  if  they  could 
have  a  sure  market  for  all  the  milk  they 
could  turn  out  at  three  cents  per  quart  the 
year  around.  Milk  at  three  cents  per  quart 
is  better  than  butter  at  23  cents  unless  you 
have  too  long  a  haul  for  the  milk.  For 
the  milk  business  you  want  cows  that  will 
average  10  quarts  per  day  for  300  days  in 
the  year,  and  you  want  to  exercise  your 
best  judgment  in  selecting  these  cows,  be¬ 
cause  it  may  mean  much  to  you.  If  you 
are  to  sell  your  milk  good  grade  Holsteins 
will  probably  be  best  for  this  purpose.  If 
possible  get  some  good  honest  dairyman 
who  knows  what  a  good  cow  is  to  help 
you  in  your  hrst  buying.  Do  not  go  in 
for  fat  nice-looking  cows,  but  for  the  ones 
that  show  by  their  form  that  they  will 
give  lots  of  milk  if  properly  fed.  Prob¬ 
ably  your  farm  as  it  now  is  will  keep  six 
to  10  head  from  the  coarse  fodder  you  can 
raise,  but  by  good  management  you  can 
increase  the  number,  and  even  double  the 
highest.  Others  have  done  so,  and  what 
other  men  have  done  is  possible  for  most 
of  us. 

Fix  the  barn  so  that  the  cattle  will  be 
comfortable.  Have  plenty  of  windows  for 
sunlight  and  air,  and  save  every  particle  of 
manure,  both  liquid  and  solid.  If  you  are  at 
all  handy  with  tools  you  can  do  most  of  this 
barn  repairing  yourself,  and  all  stormy  days  can  be  made 
to  count  towards  improving  conditions  for  the  cows.  We 
should  prefer  a  tight  drop  back  of  the  cows  about  seven 
inches  deep  and  15  inches  wide.  Have  absorbents  to 
use  in  this  gutter  (the  manure  from  the  horse  will  be 
good),  so  as  to  save  all  the  manure.  If  you  can  get 
eight  or  10  cows  plan  to  have  a  silo  next  Fall  either 
in  the  barn  or  outside,  as  it  will  help  you  greatly  to 
keep  up  a  good  flow  of  milk  at  small  expense.  We 
should  put  at  least  half  of  the  15  acres  into  corn  next 
season,  and  get  every  bit  of  manure  possible  on  to  the 


corn  ground  and  the  meadow.  Ast  soon  as  the  oats  are 
off  plow  and  sow  rye,  and  do  the  same  on  the  corn 
ground.  You  can  feed  this  late  in  the  Fall  and  early  in 
the  Spring  or  mow  it  early  for  rye  hay ;  then  turn  under 
the  stubble  for  corn.  Be  sure  and  put  the  land  in  good 
shape  before  you  plant  the  corn,  as  it  will  insure  a  better 
crop  at  much  less  expense.  One  of  the  great  causes  of 
failure  among  our  New  England  farmers  is  that  they 
plant  before  the  ground  is  half  fitted. 

Tt  is  not  necessary  to  raise  bedding;  leaves,  sawdust 
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or  shavings  will  answer;  the  first  you  can  gather  your¬ 
self,  and  the  two  latter  you  can  probably  buy  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price  at  some  of  the  saw  or  planing  mills  near  you. 
What  your  land  needs  is  manure  to  raise  big  crops  from 
it.  Perhaps  you  can  buy  horse  manure  near  you  at  a 
reasonable  price.  We  are  offered  lots  of  it  at  50  cents 
a  two-horse  load  by  people  who  keep  a  horse  and  are 
glad  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  to  them,  but  a  valuable 
article  for  the  farm.  The  coarse  fodders  that  you  raise 
on  the  farm  will  not  be  enough  to  make  a  good  flow  of 


milk,  and  the  cows  will  need  some  grain  feed.  Buy 
feeds  that  are  high  in  protein,  such  as  linseed  meal, 
cotton-seed  meal,  corn  distillers’  grains  and  gluten  feed. 
If  you  have  silage  any  of  these  can  be  fed  alone  with  it, 
but  if  you  have  dry  fodder  only  better  have  some  bran 
to  mix  with  the  grain.  Do  not  buy  cornmeal,  oat  feeds 
or  patent  feeds  of  any  kind.  Keep  the  cows  clean  and 
comfortable,  so  that  your  milk  will  ho  better  than  the 
usual  run,  no  matter  if  it  doesn’t  bring  a  better  price. 
Perhaps  there  arc  opportunities  near  you  to  supply  cream 
to  hotels,  bakeries  or  restaurants.  If  you  could  find  a 


good  market  for  sweet  cream  it  would  leave  you  the 
skim-milk  at  home  to  feed  calves,  pigs  and  hens.  Put 
up  ice  in  the  Winter  to  help  keep  your  milk  in  the 
Summer;  do  not  depend  on  the  well  alone.  Whether  to 
start  in  Fall  or  Spring  makes  little  difference.  Your 
row  may  be  a  little  difficult  to  hoe  at  first,  no  matter 
when  you  start,  but  never  mind  that,  hut  keep  at  it  and 
if  there  is  the  right  stuff  in  you  you  will  succeed. 

H.  G.  M. 


ARTIFICIAL  HEAT  FOR  POULTRY. 

On  page  422  Zimmer  Bros,  talk  about  supplying  heat  for 
500  heus  at  a  cost  of  iflO  during  the  Winter.  I  would  like 
to  learn  more  about  how  it  is  done,  what  they  beat  with, 
and  if  their  buildings  are  built  on  the  colony  plan  or  are 
in  sections?  c.  w.  f. 

Summit,  N.  J. 

We  have  one  poultry  house  30x00,  which  is  divided 
into  12  pens  and  has  an  alley  through  the  center  of 
house.  We  use  a  hot-water  heater  and  pipe  system  for 
heating  it  at  a  cost  of  $100  for  the  heating  system. 
Last  Winter  we  used  one  ton  of  coal  to  keep  this  build¬ 
ing  at  a  temperature  of  35  or  40.  We  let  the  fire  go  out 
when  a  thaw  was  on,  and  only  ran  it  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  came  to  the  freezing  point  inside  the  building, 
which  was  about  half  the  time.  This  building  is  used 
for  a  brooder  house  during  the  Spring  months,  and 
this  is  when  we  get  full  value  from  our  heating  system 
by  using  the  hot-water  pipes  for  brooders.  We  have 
another  house  20x50  divided  into  six  pens  with  a  stove 
in  one  end  and  the  smoke  pipe  running  the  whole  length 
of  house.  One  ton  of  coal  has  run  this  stove  during  the 
past  cold  Winter,  keeping  the  inside  temperature  above 
freezing.  Both  these  houses  are  lined,  which  makes  the 
coal  bill  small,  but  when  we  build  again  we  will  not  line 
the  building  because  the  lining  is  of  no  use  except 
during  two  or  three  cold  months,  and  the  interest  on  the 
cost  of  lining  will  buy  enough  coal  to  keep  the  house 
from  freezing,  and  we  have  severe  Winters  in  this 
section.  C.  h.  zimmer. 

Cayuga  Co.,  N.  L— — — — 

NOTES  FROM  CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 

You  speak  of  three-cornered  hoes.  We  keep  two  or 
three  hoes  of  this  shape  for  light  picking  work.  I  take 
a  new  hoe  and  with  the  corner  of  a  sharp  flat  file  I  file 
a  little  along  the  corners  and  putting  the  wings  in  an 
iron  vice  snap  them  off.  To  be  sure,  the 
hoe  will  not  last  quite  so  long,  and  it  is 
worthless  in  covering  potatoes,  or  where 
any  dragging  up  of  earth  is  needed,  but  it 
is  light  and  very  convenient  in  ordinary 
hoeing,  and  does  away  with  part  of  that 
“tired  feeling”  that  “slants  the  brow”  (ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  our  poets).  'We  have 
no  rocks  here  and  we  ile  our  hoes  sharp 
and  keen,  morning  and  noon,  and  some¬ 
times  oftener.  A  neighbor  says  he  don’t 
want  his  hoes  wasted  away  by  filing  and 
grinding.  My  hoe  is  shown  on  page  620. 

Apples  are  not  showing  up  very  well. 
Blight,  scale  and  curculio  have  got’ most 
of  them.  Most  here  do  not  spray,  and 
many  who  have  faith  in  it  were  so  rushed 
by  work  because  of  the  scarcity  of  help  and 
wet  weather  that  they  stopped  too  soon. 

1  have  easily  10  times  as  many  good  apples 
on  trees  that  were  sprayed,  even  only  once 
or  twice,  as  on  those  unsprayed.  Of 
course  blight  cannot  be  controlled,  but 
scale  can,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  either 
the  Bordeaux  or  the  arsenic,  or  both,  have 
a  beneficial  effect  as  to  curculio.  The 
plant  lice  that  work  on  the  apple  and 
melon  are  about  as  difficult  to  manage  as 
blight.  We  have  first  got  to  know  how 
to  manage  tl\e  ants  that  herd  the  lice,  in 
my  opinion. 

Among  the  soft-fleshed  apples  that  per¬ 
sons  with  defective  teeth  like  to  get  hold 
of  I  have  come  across  an  old  one,  here 
little  known,  that  has  proved  a  good  bearer 
for  two  or  three  years.  It  is  as  tender  and 
soft  as  Yellow  Transparent  or  All  Sum¬ 
mer  and  of  about  the  same  size.  It  is  the 
Sugarloaf  Pippin.  It  is  described  by 
Downing  as  being  “firm,”  but  it  is  not — 
it  is  very  tender  when  fully  ripe  and  there 
is  considerable  green  to  the  color  until  it 
arrives  at  its  best  condition.  It  is  nearly  “very  good” 
in  its  prime.  Of  course  the  color  unfits  it  for  market, 
for  light-colored,  tender  apples  show  slight  bruises  too 
badly,  even  with  careful  handling.  It  should  be  sprayed 
to  deliver  it  from  all  scab,  and  then,  as  Downing  says, 
“it  is  very  showy  on  the  tree.”  b.  buckman. 

Central  Illinois. 

R.  N.-  Y. — Stopping  too  soon  discourages  many  a  be¬ 
ginner.  Progressive  orchardists  now  know  that  they 
must  spray  if  they  would  have  marketable  fruit;  one 
who  ignores  this  may  as  well  leave  the  business. 


A  BUNCH  OF  SAND  VETCH.  Fig.  276. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Tut  questions,  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 

Bitter  Rot  Fungus  on  Pear. 

J.  L.  TF.,  Overbrook,  Pa. — I  send  a  Seckel 
pear  showing  fungus  ( ?)  on  the  skin.  The 
tree  has  been  treated  with  Bordeaux  above 
aud  wood  ashes  below  several  times  in  t lie 
three  years  past ;  it  makes  fair  wood  growth 
and  blossoms,  but  loses  ail  fruit  before  or 
about  this  time.  The  tree  stands  in  row  be¬ 
tween  two  Lawrence  trees,  15  feet  between. 
These  two  trees  are  in  fine  shape.  What  will 
you  suggest? 

Ans. — The  tree  is  suffering  from  Bit¬ 
ter-rot  fungus.  The  scientific  men  have 
been  discussing  this  disease  lately,  as  it 
attacks  apples  as  well  as  pears.  Spray¬ 
ing  experiments  have  not  always  given 
satisfactory  results.  Probably  the  treat¬ 
ments  given  these  pears  have  not  been 
given  frequently  enough.  Then,  too,  the 
finding  of  the  cankered  branches  and  their 
temoval  seems  to  be  necessary  to  get  best 
results  with  trees  or  varieties  that  be¬ 
come  badly  infected.  If  you  wish  to  study 
the  subject  you  should  send  for  bulletins 
to  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  Ur- 
bana,  Ill.,  and  the  Virginia  Station  at 
Blacksburg. 

Chopped  Dried  Apples. 

J.  B.  IF.,  Spickard ,  Mo. — I  see  in  the  papers 
that  chopped  apples,  cores  and  skins  are 
shipped  to  foreign  countries  and  there  made 
into  wine,  the  wine  shipped  back  and  sold  to 
the  Americans.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
process  by  which  the  wine  is  made. 

Ans. — Up  to  a  few  years  ago  all  the 
chopped  apples  went  to  France,  and  were 
used  either  by  large  manufacturers  to  make 
a  cheap  clrink,  something  like  cider,  or  by 
the  housewives  to  brew  a  small  beer,  the 
same  as  we  used  to  make  in  western  North 
Carolina  when  I  was  a  boy  (away  back  in 
.1858  or  1860)  to  use  in  the  harvest  fields 
for  the  reapers  and  binders,  and  it  was 
truly  refreshing,  too.  Of  late  years  we 
sell  considerable  quantities  of  chops  to 
Germany,  where  they  are  sold  from  the 
groceries  to  make  apple  butter  and  also 
for  beer.  Cores  and  skins  are  used  en¬ 
tirely  for  jelly  making,  both  here  and  all 
over  the  world,  except  when  they  are  old 
or  fermented,  when  they  are  used  for  vin¬ 
egar  making.  The  jelly  makers  color  and 
flavor  the  stock  made  from  cores  and 
skins,  and  furnish  currant,  peach,  goose¬ 
berry  or  any  other  kind  wanted,  all  from 
the  same  kettle.  You  pay  your  money 
and  take  your  choice.  a.  c.  worth. 

Piping  Water  from  Small  Spring. 

It.  F.  B.,  Queenston,  Out. — I  have  a 
spring  of  good  water  ou  my  place,  and  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  possible,  at  reasonable 
expense,  to  convey  the  water  to  the  house. 
The  distance  in  a  nearly  direct  line  is  about 
1,000  feet.  The  spring  is  20  feet  below  the 
highest  point  between  it  and  the  house;  it  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  a  nearby  lake  of  25 
acres,  and  has  a  steady  flow  of  ]4-inch,  giv¬ 
ing  a  gallon  a  minute.  The  highest  point  is 
about  250  feet  distant  from  the  spring,  and  is 
a  gradual  rise;  then  there  is  about  300  feet 
very  slight  drop  and  the  remainder  of  the 
way  to  the  house  is  a  sharp  drop,  and  is 
about  100  feet  below  the  spring.  The  route 
to  be  followed  will  require  1,400  feet  of  pip¬ 
ing.  I  would  also  like  to  know  what  size  of 
piping  would  be  most  useful  and  give  the  best 
results,  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  by 
friction,  etc. 

Ans. — It  would  not  be  economically 
practical  for  R.  V.  B.  to  pipe  water  from 
a  spring  of  so  small  a  volume  through  so 
long  a  distance  and  over  so  great  an  ele¬ 
vation.  There  is  not  sufficient  water  to 
permit  a  ram  to  be  used  to  raise  the  water 
over  the  elevation  named,  and  the  height 
is  too  great  for  the  continuous  action  of  a 
syphon.  Even  if  the  pipe  were  laid  five 
feet  below  the  surface  over  the  crest  of 
the  hill  the  arch  of  the  syphon  would  still 
have  an  elevation  of  12  feet,  and  this 
amount  of  suction  would  cause  air  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  water  and  collect  in  the 
bend,  eventually  stopping  the  flow.  It 
would  not  be  admissible  to  use  less  than 
an  inch  pipe,  as  the  discharge  from  a 
three-fourths  inch  pipe  1,400  feet  long,  even 


under  a  head  of  16  feet,  which  is  inad¬ 
missible,  would  not  exceed  a  gallon  per 
minute.  Then,  even  with  galvanized  pipe, 
rusting  at  the  couplings  with  so  slow  a 
flow  would  in  time  clog  the  pipe.  If  large 
pipe  were  used  the  rate  of  discharge  would 
nave  to  be  regulated  by  reducing  the  out¬ 
let,  otherwise  the  syphon  would  empty 
itself  by  lowering  the  water  in  the  spring 
until  the  end  could  take  air.  f.  h.  k. 

Tankage  for  Grass. 

F.  C.  C.,  Sandy  Creek,  Me. — I  v/ish  you 
would  say  something  regarding  the  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  grass  lands  with  tankage,  and  when  il 
can  be  applied?  The  profitable  use  of  nitrate 
with  hay  at  $12  is  a  serious  question.  The 
chemicals  under  the  formula  which  you  gave 
on  page  541  would  cost  us  about  $16  per 
acre,  or  one  and  one-third  ton  hay  for  fer¬ 
tilizer  alone. 

Ans. — On  page  541  we  were  discussing 
Geo.  M.  Clark’s  plan  for  fertilizing.  The 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  has  found 
that  with  hay  at  $12  a  ton  the  use  of  fair 
quantities  of  nitrate  of  soda  gave  a  profit 
of  $5  per  acre.  We  would  use  500  pounds 


JERSEY  HERD 


Six  Cows;  Two  two-year-old  Heifers;  Two 
Yearling  Heifers;  Two  Heifer 
Calves,  8  months  old. 

All  Registered  and  Bred  in  Fashionable  Lines. 

All  but  the  calves  have  been  bred  to  one  of  the  best  bulls 
in  Westchester  County.  The  owner  has 

NO  ROOM  FOR  THEM, 

AND  MY  ORDERS  ARE  TO 

Sell  Them— and  Sell  Them  Quickly. 


W^liite  Plains,  INT.  Y. 


ligr’Come  and  see  them  at  WHITE  PLAINS,  or,  if  you 

of  the  mixture  given  on  page  541  rather  |  can  not  come,  write  for  particulars, 
than  use  tankage  instead  of  nitrate.  What 
does  nitrogen  in  tankage  cost?  An  aver¬ 
age  sample  contains  six  per  cent,  or  120 
pounds  of  nitrogen  and  15  per  cent  or  300 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  the  ton.  The 
cost  of  phosphoric  acid  in  acid  phosphate 
is  the  standard.  You  can  buy  a  ton  of  acid 
phosphate  with  13  per  cent  or  260  pounds 
phosphoric  acid  for  about  $12,  which  makes 
the  cost  of  a  pound  of  phosphoric  acid 
about  4.6  cents.  The  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  tankage  therefore  can  be  bought  for 
$13.80.  A  ton  of  tankage  will  cost  at  re- 


Wilders 
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MR.  BECKMAN’S  IIOE.  See  rage  619. 

tail  at  least  $30.  Thus  the  120  pounds  of 
nitrogen  cost  $16.20  or  VZ'/z  cents  a  pound. 
Nitrate  of  soda  contains  320  pounds  of  ni¬ 
trogen  per  ton.  At  $45  the  nitrogen  costs 
a  little  over  14  cents  a  pound.  This  rough 
figuring  is  not  accurate,  as  we  do  not  know 
the  retail  prices  in  your  local  market,  but 
if  you  figure  it  out  in  this  way  you  will 
find  that  tankage  is  not  a  cheap  source  of 
nitrogen  for  grass.  In  New  Jersey  the 
average  cost  of  a  pound  of  nitrogen  in  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  was  14  cents,  while  in  tank¬ 
age  the  pound  cost  nearly  1 6j4  cents. 
Even  at  the  same  price  or  with  tankage 
giving  a  cheaper  pound  of  nitrogen  we 
would  much  prefer  to  buy  nitrate  and  acid 
phosphate  for  grass.  The  tankage  will 
give  good  results  for  corn,  potatoes  or 
other  plants  which  require  the  entire  sea¬ 
son,  and  do  most  of  their  growing  in  late 
summer.  It  will  give  fair  results  for  the 
second  crop  of  grass,  but  it  is  not  soluble 
enough  to  force  the  grass  in  early  Spring 
when  the  soil  is  cold.  This  is  the  time 
when  the  grass  must  be  forced  if  we  are  to 
expect  a  heavy  crop,  for  the  soil  is  moist. 
One  great  reason  for  Mr.  Clark’s  large 
crops  of  hay  is  the  fact  that  he  uses  nitrate 
of  soda  largely.  We  prefer  nitrate  to  any 
other  form  of  nitrogen  for  grass,  and  we 
do  not  believe  it  will  be  sound  economy 
to  use  tankage  in  its  place. 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

OR  SHREDDER 

Will  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
sponsible  Dartles  on  THIS 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
that  1 1  will  run  with  1  ess  power 
and  do  faster  work,  prove 
more  convenient  to  use  and 
safer,  stronger  and  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other  BLOWER 
SILO  FILLER  made.  Get 
our  proposition  and  printed 
matter. 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPL.  CO., 
MONROE,  MICH. 
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A  FARM  COTTAGE. 

An  Ohio  reader  sends  us  the  design  for 
a  farm  cottage  or  tenant  house  shown  at 
Fig.  273,  page  618.  He  claims  several  ad¬ 
vantages  for  it,  among  others  a  large 
number  of  sleeping  rooms  and  the  fact 
that  all  living  rooms  look  out  at  the  front 
of  the  house.  We  have  found  that  there 
is  no  general  plan  suitable  for  a  tenant 
house.  The  cottage  must  be  suited  to  the 
farm  and  the  situation. 


Will  produce  a  full  crop  of  berries 
next  June,  if  planted  this  Summer. 

DREER’S 

Mid-Summer  Catalogue 

offers  a  choice  line  of  these;  also  Celery, 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  other  season¬ 
able  plants.  W  rite  for  copy,  FREE. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  71 4  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Cfl P  CAI  E — Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 
rUn  0ALC  Cow  Peas,  $1.75  and  $2  per  bushel;  Seed  J 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


APPLE  BARRELS  •  Bobu  C°'W  an<1  SaVe  mone7 


.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Fultzo-Medlterranean.  Harvest  King,  Reliable,  and 
others.  Moderate  prices.  Clean,  sound,  graded. 
Order  from  us,  and  if  not  as  represented  reship  and 
GET  YOUlt  MONEY  RACK.  Send  stamp  for 
samples  and  booklet.  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Bamford,  Pa. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS 

seedling  tree.s,(l. 2  &3 
years  old.)  The  G.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  (Inc.)  Dewitt, Ga 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEATS 

All  the  leading  sorts,  and  some  new  ones,  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  age.  Kings  of  the  Wheat  Field.  Samples 
and  beautiful  illustrated  Catalogue  20  free,  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  IT  ARM,  Allegan,  Mich 


CHOICE  SEED  RYE. 

Our  Seed  Bye  is  grown  in  the  light  soil  district  of 
New  Jersey,  and  produces  big  crops  when  sown  on 
heavy  land.  Samples  and  price  on  application. 

EDWAKD  BIGG,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

A  NEW  VABIETY ;  Over  40  bushels  per  acre 
Three  Years  in  Succession. 

Brother  Farmer:  If  you  are  interested  in  wheat  that 
is  sure  to  yield  large  crops;  heavy  crops  this  season 
stood  perfectly  straight,  where  so  heavy  that  binder 
would  not  elevate  much  more  than  half  a  swath; 
with  only  1^>  bushel  seed  per  acre.  Write  me  for  full 
information,  prices  and  flattering  testimonials  of 
satisfied  farmers.  Address, 

S.  P.  SHEPABD,  North  Amherst,  Ohio. 


PERFECTION  CURRANT 

Awarded  the  first  $60.00  Gold  Barry  medal  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society;  also  highest 
award  to  any  new  fruit  at  the  Pan-Am.  Exposition. 
Tho  largest,  most  productive  and  best  red  currant. 

PRICE  OF  PLANTS  CUT  iN  TWO. 

Each  plant  bears  originator’s  label.  Descriptive 
circular  free. 

C.  M.  HOOKER  &  SONS,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


CHOICEST  FRUIT 

and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrub*,  Ko.es 
Plant*  and  Baiba.  Catalogue  No.  1  free  to 
purchasers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree*. 
No.  3  free  to  buyers  of  Holland  Bulbs  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Try  us;  satisfaction 
.  guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  51st 
year.  44  groen  houses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
PAINESVILLE.  OHIO. 


FRUIT  BOOK 

"shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
,.  accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.*  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
"  bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  IIS 

T.  C.  KKV1TT.  Atheuia,  N.  J. 


A  I 


POTTED  STBAWBEBBY  PLANTS. 

Lowest  prices.  PETER  SPEER,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


“You  look  happy,  little  boy.”  “Yes,  sir. 
Ma  jist  baked  a  cake  an’  it’s  all  burnt  on 
top.”  “But  why  should  that  make  you 
happy  ?”  “  ’Cause  when  her  cakes  is  burnt 
we  can  eat  all  we  want.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger.  _ 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


FANCY  FE ACHES 

Should  he  shipped  in  a  nice  carrier  to  fetch  fancy  prices.  Use  the  South  Side  Carriers. 

SOUTH  SIDE  M’E’O  CO., 

NEW  YOBK  OFFICE,  114  WABBEN  STREET.  PETEBSBUBG,  VA. 

LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  IN  1905." 

From  our  STBONG  POT  GROWN  PLANTS  offered  in  our  Summer  Catalogue.  A  full  crop  of  fruit 
ten  months  after  plants  are  set  out.  Plant  now,  we  have  the  best  varieties  for  market  and  home 
use.  We  have  in  five-inch  pots,  now  ready  for  planting  and  late  bloom,  all  the  best  hardy  Roses, 
Honeysuckle  and  Clematis;  also  Boston  and  English  Ivy.  A  full  line  of  selected  FRUITS  and. 
ORNAMENTALS  for  Autumn  planting.  Stock  first  class.  Prices  reasonable. 

I  AAinCPADE  fiADnCWIWfi  and  the  beautifying  and  enriching  of  the  Home  ground  our  leading 
LMilUoUMlL  UrtnUCIIIIIU  specialty. tt  We  will  be  pleased  to  call  ar  d  see  you  on  this  matter,  or 
call  at  our  Nurseries  and  see  our  stoek.  Our  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J,  DWYEH  c*s  CO.,  CORKWALIj,  N.  Y. 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

Prizes  are  awarded  this  week  to  the  follow¬ 
ings  clippings : 

A  Youthful  Swimmer. 

A  happening  which  has.  perhaps,  never  been 
paralleled  in  real  life  took  place  a  few  days 
ago  in  Groveland.  A  family  named  Frue 
lives  near  the  Louis  A.  Hilliard  homestead, 
and  both  the  husband  and  wife  are  employed 
by  the  ITilliards,  John  Frue  as  a  month  hand 
and  li is  wife  as  a  house  servant.  They  are 
the  parents  of  a  little  girl  13  month  sold. 
Mrs.  Frue  took  her  child  to  the  Hilliard  home, 
allowing  her  to  play  around  while 'she  worked. 
After  a  little  while  the  little  girl  was  missed 
and  a  search  through  the  house  and  yard 
failed  to  find  her.  Just  outside  the  house  is 
a  cistern,  in  which  the  water  is  nine  feet  deep 
and  in  this  the  child  was  found.  The  re¬ 
markable  part  of  the  affair  was  that  the  little 
girl,  guided  probably  by  animal  instinct,  was 
actually  swimming  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
using  a  stroke  similar  to  that  used  by  dogs. 
Her  father  was  summoned  by  the  cries  of  the 
mother  and  dived  into  the  cistern  for  his 
child.  Mr.  Hilliard  and  a  man  named  Elliott 
Lauderdale  held  the  father’s  feet  and  he 
seized  the  child  and  was  drawn  out  with  her. 
The  child  was  unconcerned  and  apparently 
knew  nothing  of  the  danger  through  which 
she  had  passed.  It  is  not  known  how  long 
she  was  in  the  cistern,  but  it  must  have  been 
about  10  minutes. — Picket  Line,  N.  Y.,  Post. 

He  Found  the  Teacher. 

A  graphic  description  of  how  one  teacher 
got  promotion  ran  something  like  this  : 

I  was  riding  one  day  between  Canton  and 
Easton  on  a  road  which  also  leads  to  Sharon, 
when  I  overtook  a  boy  trudging  along,  and 
from  books  and  dinner  box  I  judged  him  to 
be  going  to  school.  Now  this  lad  was  a 
country  lad,  and  the  real  thing,  patches, 
heavy  boots,  and  all,  as  a  pound  or  two  of 
paint  taken  from  my  buggy  when  he  got  out 
bore  testimony. 

I  tucked  him  in  snug  and  warm  and  then 
started  to  have  some  fun  with  him. 

“Are  you  going  to  school?”  I  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  what  is  you  teacher’s  name?” 

He  told  me. 

“You  don’t  like  to  go  to  school  to  that 
teacher,”  I  ventured  in  a  disparaging  tone. 

“You  should  have  seen  the  look  he  gave  me. 
“Yes  I  do,”  he  answered,  “she's  a  good  ’un 
and  she’s  all  full  of  smiles.” 

I  took  my  note  book  out  the  moment  he  left 
me  and  right  out  there  in  the  cold  I  took  his 
words  down.  A  country  boy  and  the  real 
thing,  too,  he  looked  me,  a  stranger,  right  in 
the  eye  and  paid  his  teacher  that  compliment. 
I  wish  our  success  was  such  that  strangers 
would  hear  such  things  of  us !  I  was  a 
younger  man  and  not  married  then.  I  drove 
up  to  Sharon  and  whom  did  I  find?  “His 
wife,”  whispered  one  mischievous  lady  to  an¬ 
other,  but  no,  there  was  no  romance  there, 
business  pure  and  simple.  I  didn’t  find  a 
young  woman  in  a  superannuated  wrapper.  I 
didn’t  find  a  young  woman  with  her  hair 
drawn  straight  back  and  pinned  in  a  tight 
pug  behind.  She  was  neatly  dressed,  with 
face  all  smiles,  and  fluffy  hair.  I  didn’t  find 
a  young  woman  who  closed  the  recitation 
after  I  had  been  there  a  few  minutes  and 
called  the  first  class  in  reading.  Oh,  no,  she 
kept  right  on  with  her  work  according  to  a 
plan  which  lay  on  the  desk  before  her.  Didn't 
she  get  promoted?.  Didn't  I  promote  her? 
Oh,  no,  I  was  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  that 
small  boy.  That  is  how  it  works.  The  best 
of  this  lesson  is  that  it  is  true  and  ought  to 
be  true.  Teachers  owe  it  to  their  pupils  and 
to  themselves  to  iook  just  as  attractive  in  the 
school  room  as  they  possibly  can  and  to  be  as 
polite  and  pleasant  as  they  would  be  at  a 
party. — Bangor,  Me.,  News. 

A  Soap  Dealer. 

Last  week  a  slick  swindler  moved  among 
the  women  of  town  and  took  a  good  many  of 
them  in  by  his  smooth  tongue  and  good  ap¬ 
pearance.  lie  had  a  soap  scheme  which  he 
offered  to  give  premiums  with.  With  every 
dollar’s  worth  of  soap  he  gave  a  premium,  or 
at  least  promised  to,  wortn  many  times  the 
value  of  the  soap.  IDs  list  of  premiums  con¬ 
sisted  of  almost  anything  from  a  reed  rocker 
to  a  piano.  Many  of  the  women  he  caught 
for  a  dollar  and  one  woman,  we  are  told, 
gave  up  $12,  I  suppose  she  will  get  a  piano, 
maybe.  The  stranger  was  to  deliver  the  soap 
and  premiums  last  Saturday,  but  he  is  not 
like  the  cat.  “He  didn’t  come  back,”  and 
what  is  more,  he  likely  never  will.  It  seems 
strange  that  women  are  so  easy  as  to  be 
taken  in  by  every  smooth  stranger  that  comes 
along,  but  it  seems  such  is  the  case,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  often  they  are  warned. — Parker  (Pa.) 
Phoenix.  _ 

“You  will  admit  that  education  has  been 
a  great  thing  for  this  community?”  said 
the  stranger.  “I’ll  admit  nothing  of  the 
kind,”  replied  the  mayor  of  Bacon  Ridge. 
“One  of  them  pesky  school  teachers  came 
around  here  and  told  the  children  the 
earth  was  always  moving,  and  ever  since 
the  whole  town  has  been  seasick,  by 
heck!” — Chicago  News. 


HOW  TO  TRAIN  A  DOG. 

Spoiling  the  Puppy. — The  training  of  a 
dog  is  something  that  is  shamefully  neglected 
by  the  average  dog  owner.  In  fact,  there  is 
only  about  one  man  in  20  who  ought  to  have 
a  dog.  Most  people,  when  they  become  the 
possessor  of  a  puppy,  take  him  home,  and  he 
is  petted  and  loved,  cuffed  and  kicked  until 
he  grows  up,  and  no  attention  whatever  is 
paid  to  his  education.  He  possibly  becomes 
a  nuisance  to  the  neighbors,  makes  hard  feel¬ 
ings  between  them  and  his  master,  and  in  the 
end  proves  a  very  unsatisfactory  piece  of 
property,  whereas  had  he  been  taken  in  hand 
when  small  and  “trained  up  in  the  way  he 
should  go”  he  would  be  far  more  valuable 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  people  would 
like  him  instead  of  disliking  to  see  him 
around,  and  he  would  prove  a  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  possession  to  his  owner.  What  bet¬ 
ter  friend  is  there  or  animal  that  we  become 
more  attached  to  than  a  good,  clever,  well- 
trained  and  well-behaved  dog?  He  is  alwayi 
ready  at  his  master’s  call,  does  his  bidding 
to  the  best  of  his  understanding,  no  matter 
how  hard,  with  his  tail  wagging,  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  joy  on  his  countenance,  and  his 
love  for  his  master  is  so  great  that  he  will 
risk  his  life  time  and  again  for  him.  He  will 
stand  the  severest  punishment  without  re¬ 
sentment,  and  no  matter  how  much  abused 
is  loyal  and  true. 

Starting  the  Education. — It  is  well 
worth  the  trouble  and  pains  necessary  to  have 
your  dog  know  all  that  you  can  teach  him, 
whether  you  do  it  with  a  view  to  disposing 
of  him  at  a  profit  in  the  end  or  keeping  him 
for  a  friend  and  protector  of  your  family  and 
possessions.  A  dog's  education  should  begin 
at  about  the  age  of  from  eight  to  12  weeks, 
and  by  the  time  he  is  a  year  old  he  should 
be  ready  to  graduate.  The  old  saying  that 
“it  is  hard  to  learn  an  old  dog  new  tricks”  is 
literally  true.  A  review,  however,  as  often 
as  you  feel  disposed  to  hear  his  old  lessons, 
will  do  him  good  and  keep  him  reminded  that 
he  has  an  education  and  a  reputation  to 
sustain.  There  are  a  few  things  every  dog, 
no  matter  what  his  breed  or  for  what  purpose 
he  is  going  to  be  used,  should  know.  One  of 
the  first  importance  is  when  his  master  calls 
he  should  come,  no  matter  what  he  is  wanted 
for.  It  is  quite  easy  to  teach  a  dog  this  by 
tying  a  long  rope  (a  piece  of  clothes  line  is 
good)  to  his  collar,  stepping  back  a  little, 
calling  him  by  name,  and  saying,  “come 
here.”  If  he  hesitates  draw  him  to  you.  Do 
this  under  all  conditions  you  can  think  of, 
sometimes  with  a  whip  in  your  hand  and 
speaking  cross  as  though  you  were  going  to 
whip  him.  If  he  does  not  come  readily  by 
gently  drawing  him  jerk  him  in  quick  and 
give  him  a  cut  or  two  with  the  whip ;  then 
step  back  and  call  again,  repeating  the  proc¬ 
ess  until  he  responds  promptly  of  his  own 
accord.  After  he  has  got  so  he  will  come  to 
you  untie  him  and  call  without  the  rope.  If 
he  slinks  away  catch  him  if  it  takes  the  rest 
of  your  natural  days  to  do  it ;  give  him  a 
good  sound  thrashing  and  go  all  over  the 
process  again.  The  dog  will  soon  see  that 
you  are  determined,  and  will  not  need  many 
lessons  before  you  can  call  him  to  you-  as 
far  as  he  can  hear  your  voice.  A  dog  that 
will  not  come  when  he  is  called  is  one  of 
the  most  provoking  animals  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Another  thing  every  dog  should 
be  taught  is  to  lie  down  when  told.  This  can 
be  taught  him  when  learning  him  to  come  to 
you  by  simply  saying  “charge”  and  pushing 
him  down ;  he  will  soon  learn  what  “charge” 
means,  and  lie  down  the  minute  the  word  is 
spoken  to  him.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
every  dog  should  be  “house  broke.”  A  dog 
that  will  not  let  his  desires  be  known  when 
he  wishes  to  be  let  out  of  doors  is  not  wanted 
by  anyone. 

Hunting  Dogs. — If  your  dog  is  a  setter  or 
pointer  and  is  going  to  be  used  for  hunting 
he  should  be  taught  to  stop  when  you  say 
“whoa”  to  him,  and  stand  still  until  tokl  to 
“hie  on.”  To  teach  him  this  tie  the  rope  to 
his  collar,  set  a  dish  of  food  down,  let  him 
smell  it,  then  take  him  away  off  and  let  him 
start  for  it.  After  he  has  taken  a  few  steps 
say  “whoa”  and  stop  him  with  the  rope. 
Try  this  a  few  times,  then  say  “whoa"  with¬ 
out  using  the  rope.  If  he  stops,  good ;  if  not 
bring  him  up  with  a  round  turn.  Keep  this 
up  as  before  until  he  will  stop  without  the 
rope  being  attached  to  him.  lie  can  be 
taught  to  retrieve  by  throwing  a  glove  and 
teaching  him  to  get  and  “fetch”  it  to  you.  It 
is  well  at  intervals  to  get  your  dog  used  to 
the  noise  of  a  gun  by  making  a  noise  similar 
to  the  report  of  a  gun,  or  even  firing  a  re¬ 
volver  and  finally  your  gyn  in  his  presence. 
A  “gun  shy”  dog  is  absolutely  worthless  as  a 
hunter. 

Field  Work. — After  he  has  learned  the 
above  he  is  ready  to  go  into  the  field.  The 
hunting  and  pointing  instinct  has  been  bred 
into  the  setters  and  pointers  so  long  that  they 
generally  do  not  have  to  be  taught  these 
things.  Occasionally,  however,  a  dog  will 
not  point,  and  even  if  he  does  he  is  apt  not 
to  hold  his  point  as  long  as  you  wish  him  to, 
and  here  is  one  place  where  his  lesson  in 
obeying  the  word  “whoa”  comes  in.  When 
you  see  that  he  is  hot  on  the  trail  of  a 
bird  stop  him  and  he  will  doubtless  point. 
Get  close  behind  him  and  tell  him  to  “hie 


on.”  If  the  bird  is  there  he  will  flush  it, 
when,  if  you  are  a  good  shot,  the  next  busi¬ 
ness  your  dog  has1  on  hand  is  to  “go  fetch.” 
If  the  bird  is  not  there  work  him  along  until 
he  comes  to  it.  After  a  few  of  these  les¬ 
sons  the  dog  will  come  to  a  point  (if  he  does 
not  point  by  instinct)  without  any  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Self-Control  Needed. — The  training  of  a 
dog,  especially  if  he  is  not  very  tractable,  is 
a  very  exasperating  undertaking,  and  a  man 
should  make  up  his  mind  before  he  begins 
to  hold  his  temper.  If  he  does  not  do  this, 
and  remember  it  all  the  time  he  is  handling 
his  dog,  he  will  whip  and  abuse  him  un¬ 
necessarily.  Never  whip  when  training  un¬ 
less  you  are  absolutely  certain  your  dog 
knows  what  you  want  and  won't  do  it.  When 
you  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  is  ob¬ 
stinate  give  him  a  rousing  good  thrashing. 
It  works  with  him  the  same  as  it  does  with 
a  school  boy.  If  he  knows  he  will  get  off 
with  a  boxed  ear  or  a  scolding  he  will  not 
mind  near  so  readily  as  he  will  if  he  knows 
there  is  a  sound  trouncing  behind  an  act  of 
disobedience.  A  well-trained  bird  dog,  with 
a  good,  keen  nose,  is  worth  and  will  readily 
sell  for  $50,  and  many  bring  much  more. 
Any  farmer  boy  with  the  patience,  old  enough 
and  with  the  judgment  to  handle  a  gun,  can 
buy  a  puppy,  train  him,  and  get  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  for  the  time  and  trouble  expended, 
and  even  if  he  does  not  wish  to  sell  his 
dog,  it.  is  very  pleasant,  when  his  city  friends 
call  on  him  to  start  his  dog  after  some¬ 
thing  and  when  he  gets  part  of  the  way 
make  him  “whoa,”  “charge”  and  “hie  on” 
several  times,  and  finally  “fetch”  the  object, 
and  perhaps  go  through  many  other  maneu¬ 
vers  that  he  has  been  taught. 

w.  e.  c.  SMITH. 


“Get  out  of  here,  or  I’ll  set  the  dog  on 
you !”  shouted  the  proprietor  of  the  coun¬ 
try  place  to  the  tramp.  “I  only  wanted  to 
tell  you  that  your  man  down  there  in  the 
field  is  not  a  truthful  man,”  said  the  itin¬ 
erant,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand.“What  do 
you  mean?”  “Why,  he  told  me  he  was 
working  for  a  gentleman.  Good'-day !” — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


WARRINER’S  8ahn^8  STANCHION 


HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 

firmly 

AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS. 

\V.  B.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St.,Forestville,  Conn. 


iWE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

I  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  1  7  HAVANA.  ILL 


POTATOES  SORTED  FREE 

WHEN  SORTED  WITH  A  TILTING  SORTER 

THE  CULLS  PAY  THE  BILL. 

The  TILTING  SORTER  makes  two  grades  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  puts  them  both 
into  sack.  It  substitutes 
gravity  for  a  crank  and 
saves  a  man  by  It. 

Sample  Machine,  $7 

Send  for  circular. 
AGENTS  WANTED 

EDWIN  TAYLOR, 
EdwardsviUe,  Kan. 


THE  AIR-COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

Weight 350  pounds.  Has  jump 
spark.  This  engine  requires 
no  water  for  cooling  purposes. 
No  water  jacket-pipe  or  tauk 
to  freeze  in  cold  weather.  A 
fan  on  the  exhaust  side  of 
engine  cools  it  better  than 
water.  Also  used  for  operat¬ 
ing  spraying  pumps;  is  better 
than  wind  mills  for  pumping 

Surposes.and  can  be  used  for 
ght  farm  work  also.  20  years 
of  experience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  gas  engines.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
R.  U.  DKYO  &  CO.,  Bingham  toil,  N.Y. 


SCIENTIFIC  CORN  HARVESTERS. — Cut 

Corn  quicker,  better  than  any  other.  No  ears 
knocked  off.  No  mouldy  fodder.  Get  catalogue 
K.  FOOS  MFG.  CO..  SpringUeld,  Ohio. 


AGRICULTURAL 

L  I  TS/L  E  . 

The  Ohio  Lime  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
Lime  for  Land  purposes. 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  OHIO  LIME  00.,  -  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Southwick 

Two  Horse  Full  Circle 

BALING  PRESSES 

make  the  solid  compact  bales 
that  fill  cars  and  save  freight. 

Capacity 
Guaranteed 
12  to  18 
tons  a 
day, 


Its  feed 
opening  is 
almost  double 
the  size  of  others. 
Low  bridge— 7  inches 
high— for  horses  to  step 
over.  Strong,  safe,  light. 
Adapted  to  bank  barns.  40 
Sizes  and  Styles,  Horse  and  Steam 
Power,  Wood  or  Steel  Construction. 

SANDWICH  MFG.  CO., 

157  Main  St.,  Sandwich,  III. 


DE  LOACH  PAT. 

Variable  Friction  Feed. 


Save  Power  and  Repairs.  Make  Smooth  Lumber 

Suited  to4H.  P.  up— for  the  farmer  or  the  lumber  man.  AlHoShlngle 
Mills,  Lath  Mills,  Buhr  Mills,  Planers  and  Hay  Presses.  Cat.  FRKK. 

X20  Liberty  St  DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.  St. 

New  York.  Box  900,  Atlanta.  Ga.  LouU 


MILL  MACHINERY 


Y ou  have  only  to  i  nres- 
tigate  the  merits  of 
American  Saw  Mills 
to  be  convinced  of  their  su¬ 
periority.  Factory  right  at 
cho  doors  of  iron,  coal  and  steel  production.  Lowest  freight  ratos. 
Brices  j  use  right  too.  Five  sizes  portable  saw  mills.  Edgers ,  trimmers, 
thlngle  machines,  lath  mills,  cord  wood,  out-off  and  rip  saws,  steam 
md  gasollno  engines,  feed  mills.  Supplies  of  every  description  Free 
oataloguo.  Ask  for  it.  Describes  everything  In  dotalL  f- 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

610  Engineering  Bldg. New  York  City. 


Superior  to  all 
other  drills. 
Even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  lumpy, 
damp  or  dry 
fertilizers.  In¬ 
creases  crop 
profits.  High 
wheels,  broad 
tires,  low  steel 
frame.  Fully 
warranted. 
Write  for  frea 
catalogue. 

SPANGLER  MFG.  CO.,  801  Queen  Street,  York,  Pa. 


GRAIN  DRILL 

The  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  com¬ 
bines  lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill 
made.  No  complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes 
are  el  ose  to  ground.  Fully 

Easily  Guaranteed 

regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer, 
and 
sows 
with 
regu¬ 
larity. 

Weight, 

Only  700 
Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE  HENCH&DROMGOLD  CO., 

.Mfrs.,  York,  Pa. 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
_  PRESS  CO., 

118  Weat  Water  St., 

SI  Rat  USB,  H,  Y. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  “  Monarch* 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Results. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  %  to  28  horse  power. 
Also  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  SI 00 
Five  Horse  Power,  $150 

wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Runs  spray 
pump.  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

An  economical  4  H.  P.,  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  made,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine.  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  MIA.STXITI.  BNGINTE  CO., 

704  Alain  Street,  Willinaaritio,  Conn. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  Egyptian  Perennial  Onion. — We 
have  tried  many  so-called  hardy  onions, 
but  the  only  variety  we  can  depend  on  to 
to  live  through  the  sharp  frosts  and 
frequent  thaws  of  our  coast  Winters  is 
the  top  or  tree  onion,  known  as  Egyptian 
Perennial.  It  is  regarded  by  botanists  as 
one  of  many  diverse  forms  of  common 
onion,  Allium  cepa,  but  is  horticulturally 
very  distinct.  It  probably  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Egypt,  but  this  name,  under  which 
it  is  offered  by  the  trade,  is  as  good  as 
another.  Several  cultivated  onions  pro¬ 
duce  small  bulbs  or  “sets”  on  the  top  of 
the  stalk  in  place  of  flowers,  but  this  par¬ 
ticular  variety  seems  hardier  and  more  vig¬ 
orous  than  the  others.  It  is  extensively 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  to  pro¬ 
duce  early  green  bunch  onions  or  scallions 
for  northern  markets,  and  is  a  recognized 
money  crop  for  many  farmers  or  truckers 
thereabouts,  who  plant  it  in  September  to 
succeed  early  table  corn  or  tomatoes.  Fig. 

27 5,  page  619,  shows  in  reduced  size  a 
characteristic  head  of  “sets”  as  grown  in 
good  soil.  When  starved  or  checked  by 
dry  weather  the  sets  are  likely  to  be 
smaller,  at  times  no  larger  than  a  wheat 
grain,  but  more  numerous.  When  planted 
even  the  little  ones  grow  vigorously. 

Reliably  Hardy  Here. — In  this  latitude 
tne  Egyptian  onion  appears  reliably  hardy. 

'I'lie  sets  may  be  planted  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  in  rich,  light  soil  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  after  they  have  ripened  on  the 
parent  plant,  and  quickly  start  into  growth, 
making  a  strong,  deep  root  system.  At 
the  approach  of  hard  frosts  the  tops  die 
down  and  the  young  onions  lie  dormant 
until  the  ground  thaws  in  Spring,  when 
such  rapid  development  begins  that  clus¬ 
ters  of  lender,  well-flavored  scallions,  as 
thick  as  one’s  finger,  are  ready  for  the 
table  almost  before  wintered-over  sets  of 
the  ordinary  kinds  or  onion  seeds  can  be 
planted.  The  Egyptian  is  a  true  peren¬ 
nial,  and  lives  for  many  years,  if  undis¬ 
turbed,  stooling  out  into  large  clusters  and 
producing  heads  of  bulblets  in  place  of  tree  can  he  cut  out,  first  securing  grafts 

bloom  each  season.  It  does  not  bottom  from  the  promising  ones  and  the  perma- 

out  or  form  a  useful,  shapely  bulb,  and  is  nent  ones  top-worked  with  any  desirable 


Wealthy,  Russet,  llaas,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 
and  I’erry. 

Early  Fall,  late  Fall,  Winter  and  late 
Winter  varieties  are  here  represented. 

“Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

There  were  wonderful  and  bewildering 
variations  of  size,  form,  coloring  and 
quality  among  the  fruits  exhibited,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  some  at  least  may 
prove  of  permanent  local  or  general  value. 
Apple  and  pear  seedlings  should  be  more 
frequently  grown.  There  is  always  a 
chance  of  getting  something  extra  good, 
and  the  trees  bearing  ordinary  and  infe¬ 
rior  fruits  can  often  be  well  utilized  for 
top-grafting.  If  only  one  of  Mrs.  Per¬ 
kins’s  149  varieties  is  of  general  value  she 
has  gained  much  personal  credit  and  has 
conferred  a  benefit  on  society  at  large, 
while  a  portion  of  the  remainder  may 
he  as  useful  locally  as  propagated  varieties. 

How  to  Handle  the  Seeds. — Seven  to 
10  years  seems  a  long  wait  for  results 
when  seeds  are  being  saved,  but  time 
passes  anyway  and  much  pleasure  may 
be  anticipated  in  watching  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  trees  from  the  tiny  seed-leaf 
to  full  fruition,  and  noting  their  peculiar¬ 
ities  from  season  to  season.  Apple,  peai 
and  quince  seeds  for  propagation  should 
he  saved  from  typical  fruits  borne  on  en¬ 
tirely  healthy  trees.  They  withstand  mod¬ 
erate  drying  and  may  be  stored  in  paper 
boxes  or  envelopes,  after  separation  from 
the  fruits,  until  the  approach  of  Winter; 
then  either  planted  three  or  four  inches 
apart  in  rows  20  inches  apart  in  well  en¬ 
riched  soil  in  the  garden,  or  mixed  with 
damp  sand  and  carried  over  in  boxes  or 
pots  in  some  place  where  frost  may  have 
full  action  and  the  sand  not  dry  out.  In 
Spring,  planting  may  be  made  in  the  open 
or  under  glass.  Some  growth  is  gained 
by  starting  inside,  but  the  seedlings  do  not 
transplant  well  until  they  have  become 
woody  at  the  base,  and  are  checked  in 
growth  by  becoming  pot-bound.  When 
finally  transferred  to  the  garden  or  nur¬ 
sery  row  they  should  be  well  fertilized 
and  thoroughly  cultivated  until  late  Au¬ 
gust  to  gain  all  possible  growth.  After 
two  years  in  the  seed  bed  or  nursery  row 
they  may  be  set  where  they  are  to  fruit, 
spacing  the  apples  about  20  feet  apart, 
pears  10  and  quinces  eight  feet  or  less. 
As  they  come  into  bearing  every  alternate 


t'Xrft  send 


If  you  will 


r„ 


us  a  2c 
stamp  to  pay 
postage  we 
will  mail  you 
free  a  trial 
tablet  of 


Williams’ 
Sha.ving  Soa.p 

Not  only  the  best,  but  the  only  Real 
Shaving  Soap.  Its  thick  creamy  lather 
softens  the  beard  quickly  and  leaves 
the  face  soft  and  smooth. 

•The  only  soap  fit  for  the  face.” 


Sold  Throughout  the  World. 


Address, 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 


CO., 


only  good  in  the  fresh,  growing  state,  but 
is  so  early,  reliable  and  good  in  quality 
in  its  season  that  the  wonder  is  that  it  is 
not  grown  more  commonly  in  the  home 
gardens  as  well  as  for  market.  We  do 
not  know  the  limit  of  its  possible  culti¬ 
vation  in  the  North,  but  our  experience 
i>  that  it  is  not  in  the  least  harmed  by 
temperatures  approaching  20  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  when  planted  in  the  usual  way 
without  protection.  Where  heaving  of  the 
soil  is  anticipated  a  Winter  mulch  or  cov¬ 
ering  would,  of  course,  prove  beneficial, 
as  exposure  of  the  roots,  though  not  al¬ 
ways  fatal,  greatly  delays  growth  in  the 
Spring.  New  plantings  may  be  made  from 
divisions  of  the  bulb  clusters  in  Autumn, 
but  best  results  are  had  when  good-sized 
top  sets  are  planted  sufficiently  early  to 
allow  a  vigorous  growth  before  freezing 
weather.  Once  established  in  the  garden 
it  is  only  necessary  to  allow  about  one- 
tenth  of  each  season’s  planting  to  produce 
sets  for  the  succeeding  crop. 

Possibilities  of  Seedling  Apples. — Two 
large  tables  of  brilliantly  colored  apples 
formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  exhibit 
of  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological 
Association  at  Boston  last  August.  Pla¬ 
cards  like  the  following  showed  these  109 
distinct  varieties  had  been  grown  from 
the  seeds  of  an  old-fashioned  kitchen  apple 
by  an  exterprising  Minnesota  woman : 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Perkins,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Planted  the  seeds,  1893. 

First  fruit,  1901. 

First  exhibited,  1902. 

Present  exhibition  (1903),  109  varieties. 

Not  fruited,  40  varieties. 

Mother  variety,  Melinda ;  pollen  parents. 


variety  if  they  are 
themselves,  kittle 


enough 


not  good 


pruning  should 


in 

be 


done  until  they  have  borne  the  first  fruits, 
as  cutting  off  branches  greatly  delays 
bearing.  Let  them  grow  up  scrubby  in 
the  natural  manner,  only  taking  out  inter¬ 
fering  limbs  and  opening  up  the  tops 
enough  to  let  in  the  sun.  As  about  90  per 
cent  are  likely  to  prove  of  little  value 
time  may  be  saved  by  grafting  over  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tops  of  the  apples  and  pears 
standing  in  the  permanent  checks  with 
good  staple  varieties,  leaving  a  few  limbs 
to  produce  the  seedling  fruits,  so  that  no 
chance  may  be  lost  of  getting  a  good  new 
one.  Quinces  need  not  be  interfered  with, 
as  most  seedlings  yield  tolerable  fruits. 
Seedlings  of  the  above  pome  fruits  are 
quite  subject  to  attacks  of  twig  blight, 
pears  of  the  Communis  type  being  espe¬ 
cially  liable.  It  is  little  use  bothering  with 
feeble  and  sickly  seedlings.  Enough  vig¬ 
orous  ones  may  usually  be  grown  to  fill 
all  available  space.  No  one  should  under¬ 
take  to  grow  fruit  seedlings  with  the  idea 
of  striking  a  commercial  bon'anza.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing  a 
meritorious  new  variety  of  orchard  fruit 
are  enormous  and  financial  success  rare, 
but  every  experiment  of  this  kind  contains 
its  own  reward  in  developing  the  grower’s 
self-control  and  stability  of  character. 

_  w.  v.  F. 

“I  have  been  told,”  remarked  the  visitor 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  “that  your  lake  is  dry¬ 
ing  up.  What  seems  to  be  the  cause?” 
“I  guess,  mister,”  said  the  native,  “if  you 
had  as  much  salt  in  you  as  that  there  lake’s 
got,  you’d  be  gitlin’  purty  dry,  too.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 


A  cheap,  durable 


roof.  Any 
handy  man 
with  hammer 
and  knife  can 
make  it  with 


Arrow  Brand  Asphalt  Ready  Roofing 

Outlasts  other  roofs,  no  cost  for  repairs.  Looks 
we  anywhere  and  wears  well.  Sand  or  gravel  sur¬ 
faced.  Bookl  et,  prices  and  samples  sen  t  on  request. 
Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co.,  80  Pine  Street,  New  York 


OATS  and  RYE 

to  produce  large,  full  grains  require 
a  complete  fertilizer  ricl>  in 


BOOKS  FREE 

Write  to-day  for  our  valuable 
bookson  “Fertilization.”  The 
information  contained  in  them 
m  ean  s  money  t  o  you .  Add  ress : 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


Standard  for  13  Years. 

The  pioneer  prepared  ROOFING.  Outlasts  metal  or 
shingles.  Any  one  can  :  pply  it.  Contains  no  tar. 
Will  not  melt.  Fire-  resisting.  Send  for  Booklet  K. 
manufactured  solely  by 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


CARTS 

OF  MANY  PATTERNS. 

SPRINKLERS 

AND 

WATER  TANKS. 
Park  and  Lawn 


12  different  and  hand¬ 
some  designs.  All  up 
to  date  and  best  of 
their  kind. 

HOBSON  &  CO. 1 

Manufacturers, 
Office,  17  State  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


aueaiES /acxoryS  2 

Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
on  Buggies,  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles.  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 
Save  Middlemans  Profit. 


Established  1883. 
Output.  30,000. 


ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO. 
4l^inJourU»t^Jnclnnati^ 


ki 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Thissoapisa  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  5(t-lb.  kegs. $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs, $4. 50;  half  barrel, 
2701b.  ,3-qcper  Jb;  bariel.4251b.,3*^c.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Landowners  should  read  article  by  Alva  Agee  on  Land 
Drainage  entitled  “The  Making  of  a  Farm,”  in 
The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer,  of  Pittsburg. Pa., 
July  21st.  pageG.  Copy  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
Vitrified  Drain  Tilelasts  forever.  Nobreakage.  Saves 
cost  of  labor  in  laying.  Write  lor  p-leesand  informa¬ 
tion  TheH  B.  Camp  Co  ,  Bessemer  Bldg.,Pittsburg, Pa 


99  kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  '  Woodohuoks,  Gophers, 
and  G-  r  a  1  n  Insects. 
-  “The  wheels  of  th« 
gods  grind  slow  but 
9xoeedlngly  small.’’  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide” JSSSS 

EDWARD  R.  TAYLOR.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


FUMA 


A  good  Authority  eayi^Erery  drop  of 
liquid  manur#  is  worth  an  car  of  corn.’* 
Profitless  farms  are  starving  for  juitsuch  food. 
And  If  fed  regularly  from  a 

20th  Century  Manure  Distributor 

they  will  Increase  In  production  surprisingly.  It  will 

Say  for  itself  in  a  year,  both  in  labor  and  saved  time, 
t spreads  erenly,  doesn’tclog  or  “bunch  up.”  Our 
irlction  Clutch  Return  Device  prevents  sticks 
And  stones  from  breaking  Apron  Chain.  W  rite 
for  our  free  booklet  “The  20th  Contury  Way.” 

J.  S.  KEMP  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Waterloo, 

Iowa 


You  Can  Save  From  $30  to  $50 

PATENTS  “KINODIG”  PENDING 


BY  BUYING 
OUR. 


OUR  LATEST  PATTERN  PITLESS  SCALE. 

WO  ,PIT  TO  D,c-  8  INCHES  over  all.  steel  frame. 

This  Scale  is  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  CO.,  Dept.  Z,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  Success 


The  Manure  Spreader  which  re¬ 
sults  from  25  years  experi- 
ince  in  building. 


Doubles  Mexnure  V a. Ivies. 


For  25  years  we  have  manufactured  the  Kemp  Manure 
Spreader.  It  is  the  machine  that  made  mechanical  spreading 
of  manure  a  success.  Its  fame  has  become  world  wide.  We 
still  manufacture  it  in  its  improved  form.  The  "Success”  em¬ 
bodies  all  tlie  advantages  of  the  celebrated  Kemp,  with  certain 
improvements,  which  make  it  the  unquestioned  peer  of  all 
spreaders. 

Miccinn  is  the  spreading  of  all  manures,  no  mat- 
llo  I  llaMUIV  ter  what  the  ciiaracter  or  condition,  and 


and  Apron.  Automatic  Return  of  Apron,  Device  to  Regulate 
quantity  ot  Manure  Spread,  etc 

Ifo  HanHlincf  ’sal*  ^rom  l**e  seat-  It  spreads  any 
aio  iiaituiiug  quantity  per  acre,  changes  to  fast  or 
slow  instantly,  unloads  in  3  to  5  minutes,  stops  apron  and 
ceases  spreading  while  beater  revolves  full  speed  for  bridge 
and  swale  crossings,  etc. 

F nficlfiiefiiin  - s  the  best  possible  from  materials 
VUUdU  ULUU11  proven  best  by  experience.  Everypart 
positive  and  perfect  working;  draft  the  lightest,  least  breakages 
and  repairs.  Made  in  4  sizes.  We 

fillA  ntfip  to  replace  free  any  part  breaking  from  de- 
ttUIlk-C  fective material  or  workmanship. 

r  •  c  .  c-  .  .  -j  ,  ■’  ,  , -  T*le  Success  Catalogue  fully  describing  and  showing  why 

Gearing  of  Beater,  Separate  Control  and  Working  of  Beater  superior,  witli  valuable  chapter  on  fertilizing,  mailed  free. 

KEMP  (&  BVRPEE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  38,  SYRACVSE,  N.  Y. 


all  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  secures  better  results. 


Makes  the  manure  go  twice  as  far 
Its 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Fakm  Notes. — The  dog  days  have  put  in 
their  best  yelps  of  late.  There  has  been  rain 
after  rain,  with  close,  sticky  weather  that 
takes  all  the  starch  out  of  man  and  beast. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  no  one  feels  like  put¬ 
ting  any  more  starch  back  until  August  is 
over.  Some  fields  of  hay  in  our  neighborhood 
were  uncut  by  August  10.  Our  own  hay  is 
making  a  good  second  growth,  and  we  expect 
a  fair  cutting  by  the  middle  of  September. 
The  wild  carrot  has  sprung  up  like  magic 
all  over  old  seeding.  We  seem  to  have  pretty 
well  killed  it  out  of  the  newer  seeded  fields. 

.  .  .  Prices  are  low  just  now  for  all  pro¬ 

duce.  The  city  is  stuffed  with  vegetables  and 
fruits,  and  as  always  happens  in  such  cases, 
hucksters  load  up  with  cheap  goods  and  ped¬ 
dle  through  the  smaller  towns.  One  would 
think  that  the  meat  strike  would  help  pull  up 
prices  for  other  food,  but  it  doesn't  help  much 
now.  We  keep  shipping,  for  it  is  hard  to  say 
how  low  prices  must  go  to  warrant  one  in 
feeding  a  first-class  article  to  the  hogs.  The 
yields  are  good  this  year — that's  one  thing. 

.  .  .  I  expect  to  take  advantage  of  the 

meat  strike  to  sell  a  fat  young  cow.  She  is  a 
good  one — a  daughter  of  old  Jersey — but  for 
some  reasons  not  entirely  satisfactory.  I  do 
not  need  her,  and  she  is  tit  to  make  good  beef. 
Our  local  butchers  have  something  of  a  job  to 
get  meat  for  their  customers.  While  in  some 
places  I  hear  of  people  who  give  up  meat 
eating  there  are  not  so  many  of  them  in  our 
country.  There  are  too  many  here  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  meat  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
them,  and  they  will  go  without  other  things 
or  dodge  other  bills  In  order  to  obtain  it. 
They  would  he  much  better  off  if  they  would 
let  meat  alone — better  in  purse  and  nerve  and 
patience — hut  1  do  not  hanker  after  the  job 
of  making  them  think  so.  Our  chief 

work  besides  picking  and  shipping  and  caring 
for  the  fruit  is  seeding  the  few  remaining 
acres  of  the  young  apple  orchards.  We  plow 
and  work  thoroughly  with  Cutaway  and 
spring-tooth  until  the  surface  is  line  and  open. 
Then  we  seed  about  five  pecks  of  buckwheat 
per  acre  with  12  quarts  of  Timothy  and  four 
of  Alfalfa.  This  is  late  seeding  to  buck¬ 
wheat,  yet  on  our  high  hills  we  can  safely  ex¬ 
pect  grain  if  we  want  it.  We  do  not  care 
whether  the  grain  forms  or  not  this  year. 
The  object  is  to  get  a  seeding  of  grass  and 
provide  organic  matter.  Last  year  we  were 
so  successful  in  seeding  to  grass  with  buck¬ 
wheat  that  we  try  it  again.  On  the  latest 
seeding  we  shall  use  rye  in  place  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  .  .  .  Our  potato  crop  is  turning 

out  well.  The  first  digging  of  Irish  Cobblers 
was  on  July  10.  They  were  planted  May  6. 
This  digging  was  not,  of  course,  full  grown, 
hut  the  tubers  were  large  enough  to  sell. 
Early  Marquette  was  just  behind  the  Cobbler 
in  reaching  salable  size.  The  vines  are  still 
green  and  thrifty,  and  the  tubers  have  dou¬ 
bled  in  size.  In  spite  of  the  wet  weather 
there  is  no  indication  of  rot  or  blight  yet. 
We  sprayed  once  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  and 
Paris-green.  There  were  few’  bugs,  and  I 
think  one  reason  why  the  potatoes  turned  out 
so  well  is  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
Paris-green  on  the  young  plants.  We  did  not 
intend  to  raise  anything  but  a  family  patch  of 
potatoes,  but  we  actually  have  more  of  a  crop 
than  we  have  grown  on  adres  in  former  years  1 

Fruit  Matters. — We  have  begun  shipping 
pears.  First  came  a  seedling  which  cooks 
well,  but  is  poor  stuff  to  eat  out  of  the  hand. 
Then  comes  Clapp's  Favorite,  with  Bartlett  to 
follow.  Prices  have  not  been  high,  hut  the 
yield  is  good,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  call  the 
pear  crop  a  good  stand-by.  1  shall  plant  more 
of  both  Clapp’s  Favorite  and  Bartlett.  .  .  . 
Our  mulched  trees  are  shaking  themselves 
just  now.  The  June-hud  peaches  in  the  Ala¬ 
bama  orchard  make  a  sight  worth  looking  at. 
There  were  378  trees  planted  in  this  orchard. 
All  hut  four  are  living.  We  used  $30  worth 
of  fertilizer  broadcast  on  the  grass,  and  cut 
at  least  $100  worth  of  good  hay.  The  scat¬ 
terings  and  the  grass  and  weeds  along  the 
rows  and  the  walls  have  been  piled  around  the 
trees.  Not  satisfied  with  this  we  are  giving 
them  another  mulch.  Sylvia  is  spending  her- 
vacation  on  the  farm,  and  it  seems  to  he  the 
height  of  her  ambition  to  drive  a  horse.  She 
musters  the  children,  hitches  old  Kate  to  the 
wagon,  and  hauls  leaves  out  of  the  woods. 
The  leaves  are  damp  and  pretty  well  decayed, 
so  that  they  handle  well  with  forks.  “The 
mulchers”  throw  about  a  bushel  of  those 
leaves  around  each  peach  tree,  and  the  dead 
chestnut  and  oak  foliage  quickly  proceeds  to 
start  new  leaves  on  the  fruit  trees.  In  the 
Stringfellow  peach  orchard  we  are  doing  the 
same  with  briers,  sweet  fern  bushes,  weeds, 
anything  we  can  cut  with  mower  or  bush 
scythe.  It  is  all  piled  around  the  trees.  It 
is  quite  remarkable  how  much  useful  work 
will  be  done  by  an  old  horse  and  a  crowd  of 
jolly  young  folks.  When  things  got  a  little 
dull  I  announced  a  big  bonfire  and  clam  bake 
at  the  top  of  our  bill.  The  tickets  of  admis¬ 
sion  go  to  those  who  mulch  and  care  for  25 
peach  trees !  .  .  .  The  most  practical  evi¬ 

dence  of  the  value  of  mulching  is  found  on 
one  of  the  lower  fields.  I  started  a  small 
peach  orchard  on  a  rocky  ledge,  where  in 
some  places  there  is  less  than  a  foot  of  soil. 
The  strawberries  are  nearby.  The  boys  clean 
up  the  berries  and  as  they  pull  the  weeds  put 


them  in  baskets.  Those  baskets  are  emptied 
around  the  little  peach  trees.  In  time  there 
came  to  be  a  weed  pile  as  large  as  a  small 
haystack  around  each  tree.  The  weeds  rot¬ 
ted  slowly,  and  how  those  little  trees  did 
grow  !  You  ought  to  see  them — some  of  you 
good  folks  who  have  said  that  you  can’t  make 
trees  grow  without  cultivation.  The  culti¬ 
vation  that  the  boys  gave  those  strawberries 
has  been  grafted  upon  t lie  trees  by  a  weed 

glUiL. 

Water  Supply. — The  “dog  days”  always 
bark  at  a  mistake  I  made  when  we  first  came 
to  the  farm.  There  is  -a  good  spring  part 
way  up  the  farm,  n  little  above  the  level  of 
our  house  top.  There  was  no  drinking  w-ater 
at  the  house,  and  I  had  two  ways  of  providing 
a  supply.  I  could  have  the  spring  cleaned 
and  stoned  up,  and  pipe  the  water  from  it — 
nearly  1,800  feet — or  have  a  well  stink  near 
the  buildings.  At  that  time  the  price  of 
iron  pipe  was  so  high  that  the  cost  of  piping 
the  spring  water  frightened  me.  I  had  a  six- 
inch  drilled  well  put  down  140  feet  through 
the  rock,  put  a  wlnumill  over  it,  and  piped 
the  wafer  to  a  tank  in  the  barn,  and  from 
that  to  the  house.  Among  other  mistakes  I 
made  the  tank  too  small.  With  wind  every 
day  the  mill  can  keep  us  well  supplied,  hut  at 
this  season  there  are  days  at  a  time  when  the 
mill  stands  still  and  t lie  tanks  runs  dry. 
There  is.  also,  much  trouble  with  the  check 
valves.  Sometimes  a  little  sand  will  work 
up  and  prevent  the  valve  from  closing,  or  in 
some  other  way  it  will  fail  to  close,  and  the 
w-ater  will  leak  back  into  the  well.  A  big 
family  like  ours  cannot  get  through  the  day 
with  much  less  than  250  gallons  of  water, 
with  more  needed  on  washing  days.  This 
means  a  ton  of  water  to  he  pumped  by  hand 
to  the  tank,  so  that  it  can  run  to  the  house. 
No  man  feels  like  going  on  the  stump  to 
preach  the  glories  of  cold  w-ater  after  tanking 
our  big  family  1  It  is  a  nuisance,  and  a  big 
one.  If  we  had  some  small  engine  to  do  the 
pumping  we  would  be  better  off,  but  in  any 
event,  tank  water  is  never  equal  to  the  pure, 
cold  fluid  that  runs  out  of  the  spring.  If  I 
could  pull  up  the  well  and  plant  it  on  top 
of  the  hill  I  would  do  so,  for  then  with  gaso¬ 
lene  engine  I  could  pump  water  steadily 
turough  May  and  June  and  irrigate  the  or¬ 
chards  and  the  grass.  I  have  that  scheme  in 
mind  for  some  day.  hut  if  I  ever  have  another 
chance  to  let  water  run  down  hill  to  the 
house  on  its  own  legs  I  w-ill  surely  give  it  a 
chance. 

All  Sorts. — Ilans  worked  for  us  a  month 
in  haying  and  hoeing  and  then  left  to  hunt  a 
new-  job.  I  got  Hans  at  the  Free  Labor  Bu¬ 
reau  in  New  York,  lie  may  have  been  a  pro¬ 
found  student  in  German,  but  his  knowledge 
Oi.  English  w-as  very  limited.  I  could  not 
understand  him,  but  Philip,  who  is  a  Nor¬ 
wegian,  knew-  w-hat  he  w-as  talking  about. 
One  day  Charlie  sent  him  to  the  barn  to  get 
a  cow.  He  brought  the  wrong  one,  and  w-as 
sent  back  for  the  other.  lie  turned  the  two 
cows  together  and  then  asked  Philip  to  help 
linn  remember  which  one  he  took  before ! 
Charlie  made  some  forcible  remarks  about  the 
agricultural  value  of  dumb  men,  and  Hans 
made  reply  much  as  follows  : 

“You  go  live  by  Germany,  what?  Then  you 
he  the  dumb  man — yes?" 

Our  friend  Hans  had  it  about  right.  If  ho 
had  us  in  Germany  we  wouldn’t  be  worth  five 
cents  on  his  farm,  and  “dumb”  wouldn't  begin 
to  exnress  the  show  we  would  make  of  our¬ 
selves  in  trying  to  carry  out  orders.  The 
most  eloquent  man  in  the  w-orld  may  he 
classed  as  a  fool  If  we  judge  his  dumb  side 
Entirely.  .  .  .  The  pigs  are  prospering  on 

sweet  apples,  clover  and  a  fair  feed  of  grain. 
Billy  Berkshire  leads  the  lot  in  gain  thus  far, 
hut  he  has  had  the  best  chance.  Of  the 
crowd  of  mixed  pigs  I  think  the  half-bloods — ■ 
Berk  and  Chester  White — are  the  best  feeders. 
While  the  game  is  not  over  yet,  I  expect  to 
see  these  half-bloods  beat  both  pure  Berks 
and  pure  Chesters  of  about  their  own  age. 

.  .  .  We  are  picking  out  the  young  roosters 

and  putting  them  in  a  small  chicken  house. 
They  w-ill  be  fed  a  mush  of  cornmeal  and  beef 
scrap,  with  all  the  water  they  want.  In  this 
way  we  expect  to  pack  the  fat  on  them  and 
get  them  into  far  better  shape  than  they 
would'  be  running  at  large.  I  have  not  said 
much  about  our  poultry  this  year,  for  there 
was  not  much  to  say.  The  incubator  went 
w-rong  in  some  way,  and  while  we  set  over 
050  eggs  w-e  have  now  about  120  chickens. 
We  shall  use  the  pullets  in  an  effort  to  get 
into  the  “chicken  business”  again.  The  time 
seems  to  have  come  In  the  development  of  the 
orchards  when  hens  have  a  fair  place  in  our 
plans.  .  .  .  There  can  he  no  doubt  now 

that  the  days  are  growing  shorter.  The 
children  are  quickest  to  realize  this,  for  their 
piay  time  after  supper  is  cut  short.  Some 
one  tells  me  of  hearing  a  katydid  sing — which 
is  wrong,  because  the  insect  doesn't  sing — 
he  just  scrapes  one  leg  against  the  other  or 
against  his  body.  But  whether  Katy  did  or 
Kuty  didn’t  Summer  is  going  and  w-e  must 
all  admit  it.  With  us,  on  the  whole,  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  a  good  one,  and  we  do  not  feel 
afraid  of  the  lengthening  shadows. 

h.  w.  c. 

Flooded  Strawberries. — My  Brandywine 
straw-uerry  plants,  also  Rough  Rider,  did  not 
bear  enough  to  pay  for  the  care;  fine  looking 
hills  in  Fall,  first  year.  A  trout  brook  flooded 
them  in  Spring.  n.  v.  h. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVING  FARM  MILK. 

We  visited  not  long  since  a.  plant  in  one 
of  our  New  England  cities  devoted  to  the 
handling  of  milk  and  its  products,  and  de¬ 
livering  the  same  to  the  consumer.  The 
plant  is  an  immense  one,  finely  fitted  up 
with  much  apparatus,  and  a  large  force  of 
intelligent  men  were  working  up  the  prod¬ 
uct.  The  great  claim  of  the  plant  is  that 
they  are  furnishing  the  consumer  a  better 
article  than  if  they  got  it  direct  from  the 
farmer.  The  milk  goes  through  a  puri¬ 
fier,  which  is  simply  a  separator  with  a  top 
so  fixed  that  both  cream  and  skim-milk 
How  from  the  one  spout.  Of  course  some 
filth  is  taken  out,  but  that  does  not  make 
poor  milk  good  by  any  means.  The  trou¬ 
ble  with  this  business  is  that  they  do  not 
control  entirely  the  milk  from  the  cow  to 
consumer,  and  milk  once  loaded  with  dirt 
can  never  be  made  pure  milk,  no  matter 
how  costly  a  plant  it  goes  through,  nor 
how  much  it  has  been  manipulated  with 
machinery.  These  plants  are  not  an  un¬ 
mixed  blessing  to  the  farmer,  as  they  must 
buy  the  milk  at  a  low  price  to  make  ex¬ 
penses,  pay  good  salaries  and  interest  on 
so  costly  equipment.  On  the  train  that 
bore  us  to  this  city  in  the  baggage  car 
were  a  number  of  cans  of  milk  consigned 
to  this  company.  The  cans  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  new  nor  inviting,  and  furnished 
good  seats  for  the  crowd  that  were  smok¬ 
ing  in  the  baggage  car.  h.  g.  m. 

Eastern  New  York  Notes. — Early  in  June 
a  cloudburst  struck  us.  It  turned  all  the 
small  streams  into  roaring  rivers,  washed 
away  the  bridges  and  did  great  damage  to 
road’s  and  crops.  My  potatoes  were  badly  in¬ 
jured.  Hay  and  rye  are  very  light,  corn 
backward.  Apples  are  looking  well.  We  had 
no  tent-caterpillars,  so  the  trees  are  in  good 
condition.  Bears  and  plums  are  scarce. 

Columbia  Co..  N.  Y.  g.  w.  ii. 


flalvaim.ed  Steel  Tanka 

Guaranteed  to  the  user.  Built  to 
suit  your  particular  needs  at  re- 
markably  low  prices.  Also 
manufacture.  Corrugated  Iron 
steel  roo6ng,etc.  W rite  for  prices  to-day. 
C106S  BEOS.  IE0N  ROOFISG  CO,  35  fftdga  St,  Anderson,  ImL 


TOOL  OF 
IOO  USES 


Every  farmer,  mechanic  or  travel- ’ 
ler  should  carry  our  6-in.  adjust¬ 
able,  nickel  plated  corabn.ation 
wrench,  pipe  plier,  §crew  driver,  wire  cat-1 

tor,  etc.  Change  Instantly  flow  to  handlol}^  - 

In.  nut  ortho  emalleet  pin.  Write  for  clroular  No.40.  Ask  about 
2-wheel  Wind  Mills  and  Armsarer  huikera. 

GOOD  MFC.  CO.0  APPLETON.  WISCONSIN. 


Fearless 
Threshers. 


Best  far  single  farmer  orl 
■rveal  neighbors.  With| 
tread  power Tt’s  all  Indoors. 

Suitable  for  either  horse  power  or  engine.  Threshes  ud 
cleans  perfectly.  Runs  easy.  Also 
giDes,  Feed  Cutt 
catalogue. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y. 


ngln 

Horse  Powers,  En- 
Cutters,  Wood  Saws.  Silos,  etc.  Send  for 


ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER 
CUTTERS 

with  Crusher  and  Shred¬ 
der.  Also  1. 2  and. *1  Horse  Tread 
Powers,  2  to  b  Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  5  sizes  Grain  Separa¬ 
tors,  Feed  Mills,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shellers,  Wood 
Saws,  Engines,  3  to  25  H.  P.# 

Mounted  or  Stationary,  etc. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  MESS1NGER  MFG.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa, 


Ensilage  &  Fodder  Gutters 

sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  have  no  agents-- 
therefore  save  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  Every 
machine  fully  warranted,  and  trial  of  same  given 

THE  KENDRICK 

is  the  STRONGEST  and  BEST  on  the  market. 
Manufactured  15  years  by 

THE  G.  J.  EMENY  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.Y. 
Send  postal  for  free  catalogue. 


THE  SOUTH  SIDE  CARRIERS 

FOR  PEACHES,  PLUMS.  GRAPES,  APPLES  AND  TOMATOES. 

SOUTH  SIDE  IVTF’Gr  OO., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  114  Warren  Street.  PETERSBURG,  VA.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  NEW  ULTIMATUM  GRINDER  A"° CRUSHER 


meets  every  grinding  need  that  comes  to  farmer  or  stock  feeder. 
It  as  readily  reduces  pumpkins  and  green  stuff  to  feed  condition 
as  it  crushes  and  grinds  dry  grain  or  corn  (either  shelled  or  on 
cob).  Its  simple  construction  makes  it  Quickly 

ADJUSTABLE  TO  EVERY  FEED 

It  takes  but  3  minutes  to  change  the  grinding  and  cutting  rings 
to  suit  any  vegetable  or  grain.  The  ULTIMATUM  is  rigid,  com¬ 
pact,  strong;  is  easy  to  understand;  seldom  needs  repairs;  is 
convenient,  takes  up  little  space,  needs  little  attention.  Will 
grind  15  to  80  bushels  per  hour  of  corn  shelled  or  on  cob,  accord¬ 
ing  to  power  supplied.  Write  for  free  literature  and  addresses  of 
money-makers  who  say  the  ULTIMATUM  is  a  paying  investment. 

II.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CO. 

Box  106  Batavia,  III. 


DEDERICK’S 


CIRCLE  Baling  Press 


The  only  full  circle  horse  press  in  the  world  on  which 
an  automatic  feeder  is  possible.  Presses  two  char¬ 
ges  to  every  round  of  the  horses.  Will  accomplish 
50  per  cent,  more  work  with  the  same  power 
than  any  other  press  made.  Bales  Hay, 

Straw  Moss,  Husks,  Cotton,  Wool,  etc. 

We  manufacture  all  styles  and  sizes  of  presses 
for  all  kinds  of  baling,  from  a  hand  press  to  the 
1  argest  steam  and  horse-power  presses.  1 1  lustra¬ 
ted  catalogue,  sent  free 
allows  all 
sizes  and 
styles 
of  wood 

and  steel  „  .  „ _ . _ 

presses.  p,  k.  Dedcrick’s  S«ns,  S5  Tivoli  St.,  Albany 


Y 


'  $5.00  A  Day  Saved  at  Silo  Filling  Time! 

How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  33 per  cent. 

The  New  “OHIO” 


(patent  applied  for)  is  improvement  over  oldstylehood, 
saves  men  In  the  silo.  Tho  man  at  the  cutter  does 

It  all.  Two  new  sizes  for  1904.  Nos.  14  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  19  “Ohio”  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 
faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  Patented.  They 
have  deeper  throats,  largereutting  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  an  ordinary  silo  in  one  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  success  in  1903  is  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  the  new  catalogue.  An“Ohto’’  Blow¬ 
er  will  save  you  the  65.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine.  We  continue  to  manufacture 
other  sizes  and  styles  of  cutters  and  elevators  as  before. 


The  Silver  Mfg.  Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 

5Cth  Year.  “Modem  Silage  Methods”  ten  cents,  stamps  < 


p%J^0S5  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 

We  are  tho  pioneers 
and  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Ensilage  Ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  world. 

Write  us  for  any  inform!? 
tion  you  may  desire — nc 
trouble  to  answer  your 
questions. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog 
and  compare  the  Ross  with  others 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY,  Springfield.  Ohio 


BLOWER 

or 

CARRIER. 

Guaranteed 
to  be  as  rep¬ 
resented. 

Prof.  Woll’s 
book  on  Si¬ 
lage,  10c. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TEE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
Established,  1850. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  i  , 

Mrs.  e.  T.  koyle,  j- Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  Tostal  Union,  $2.04. 
equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or  8 y2  marks,  or  10  ^  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  20,  1904. 


THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

The  first  prize  this  week  goes  to  New  York,  second 
to  Maine,  and  third  to  Pennsylvania,  as  follows : 

G.  E.  Minard,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Mary  B.  Aiken,  Penobscot  Co.,  Me. 

W.  W.  Kapp,  Armstrong  Co.,  Pa. 

We  still  offer  weekly  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 
for  the  best  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

The  Toronto  Sun  tells  its  readers:  ‘A  member  of 
Parliament  is  as  much  your  servant  as  is  the  hired  man 
on  your  farm.  There  should  be  no  more  hesitation  in 
asking  for  an  explanation  of  failure  in  duty  in  one  case 
than  there  is  in  asking  for  it  in  the  other.”  Bear  that 
pithy  statement  in  mind  when  your  Congressman  or 
Senator  shows  a  lack  of  regard  for  farmers’  interests. 
Try  him  right  away  on  the  parcels  post  bill ! 

* 

It  is  difficult  to  buy  Alfalfa  hay  in  eastern  markets. 
This  is  because  the  hay  is  bulky,  and  feeders  are  not 
well  acquainted  with  it.  In  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  we  under¬ 
stand  the  hay  sells  readily  at  $12.50  a  ton.  Alfalfa  has 
been  grown  near  that  city  until  livery  stable  keepers 
know  what  the  hay  is.  It  is  now  proposed  in  California 
to  grind  Alfalfa  hay  into  a  coarse  meal  and  sell  it  in  bags, 
or  pressed  into  cakes.  This  will  save  bulk  and  preserve 
the  feeding  value  of  the  hay,  but  few  besides  poultry 
keepers  will  buy  it  until  it  has  been  well  advertised  and 
exploited.  We  have  known  people  to  pay  high  prices 
for  cotton  hulls  with  a  small  amount  of  meal  mixed 
with  them  who  would  balk  at  paying  a  fair  price  for 
ground  Alfalfa. 

* 

Every  year  we  hear  of  many  thrashing  machine  acci¬ 
dents.  In  some  cases  the  victim  is  killed ;  in  others 
a  hand  or  an  arm  is  torn  to  shreds.  With  reasonable 
care  work  around  a  modern  thrasher  is  no  more  hazard¬ 
ous  than  chopping  wood,  and  almost  every  accident  is 
the  result  of  glaring  lack  of  caution.  We  have  seen 
men  who,  when  feeding,  seemed  to  think  nothing  of 
putting  the  hand  within  four  inches  of  the  screeching 
cylinder,  to  pull  out  or  push  in  a  bunch  of  straw. 
Others  in  handing  sheaves  stand  on  a  ladder  or  platform 
in  such  position  that  a  little  slip  would  throw  them  on 
the  table,  with  good  chance  of  a  foot  striking  the  cylin¬ 
der.  With  no  wobbly  platforms  or  loose  clothing  and  a 
firm  resolution  to  keep  the  hands  away  from  the  cylinder 
when  in  motion,  most  of  these  horrible  accidents  may 
be  avoided. 

* 

The  pure  food  bill  will  be  opposed  in  the  Senate  by 
the  makers  of  “rectified”  whisky.  This  bill  establishes 
standards  for  whisky  as  well  as  for  food.  The  “rectifier” 
mixes  pure  alcohol  with  various  other  articles,  and  sells 
the  mixture  for  whisky,  while  this  bill  would  compel 
him  to  label  his  stuff  “compound.”  It  is  said  that  85 
per  cent  of  the  so-called  whisky  sold  in  this  country  is 
put  together  in  this  way,  and  the  “rectifiers”  are  so 
strong  that  they  actually  expect  to  defeat  the  bill  or 
kill  the  section  which  seeks  to  make  them  mark  their 
goods  properly.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  no  sympathy  for 
whisky  manufacturers,  but  if  the  wretched  stuff  is  to  be 
made  at  all  it  should  at  least  be  “pure.”  In  principle 
the  “rectifiers”  copy  the  methods  of  the  oleo  men  by 
seeking  to  palm  off  an  artificial  mixture  in  place  of  a 
natural  product.  For  the  good  of  society  such  an  at¬ 
tempt  should  be  put  down  in  every  case.  Farmers  espe¬ 


cially  should  support  the  pure  food  bill.  They  suffer 
most  from  the  sale  of  adulterated  goods,  because  such 
adulteration  not  only  hurts  the  sale  of  first-class  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  gives  the  handlers  a  double  chance  to  make 
profit.  The  chance  of  this  useful  bill  must  not  be 
injured  by  a  lot  of  “rectifiers”  who  would  put  an  addi¬ 
tional  devil  into  the  solution  they  call  “whisky.” 

* 

The  question  of  educating  the  children  often  comes 
up  in  a  farm  family.  We  know  of  one  case  where  a 
woman  is  tempted  to  sell  the  farm  in  order  to  provide 
money  for  educating  her  daughters.  The  farm  is  mort¬ 
gaged,  but  it  is  the  only  home  the  family  has,  and  would 
bring  little  more  than  enough  to  send  the  girls  to  a  good 
college.  It  is  seldom  wise  for  a  stranger  to  offer  advice 
about  persona]  matters,  but  this  seems  a  case  where  one 
should  say  “Do  not  sell  the  farm !”  We  have  seen  too 
many  cases  where  parents  have  slaved  and  toiled  in 
order  to  make  things  easy  for  their  children,  only  to  find 
themselves  neglected  later.  The  average  girl  is  more 
grateful  than  the  average  son,  and  she  would  willingly 
repay  her  mother  by  giving  every  comfort.  A  girl  is 
not  always  mistress  of  her  own  future,  and  cannot  carry 
out  the  plans  she  honestly  makes.  It  will  seem  like  hard 
advice  to  many  parents,  but  it  is  better  to  make  children 
work  for  an  education  than  to  give  it  to  them  without 
an  effort. 

* 

One  of  our  local  grocers  is  famous  for  the  good 
quality  of  the  cheese  he  sells.  As  we  have  remarked 
before,  good  American  cheese  is  a  scarce  article  in  the 
average  grocery,  a  fact  that  has  something  to  do  with 
the  small  consumption  deplored  by  H.  E.  Cook.  The 
grocer  referred  to  tells  us  that  he  can  never  get  a  supply 
of  native  cheese  sufficiently  ripened,  so  he  buys  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  at  a  time,  and  ripens  it  himself,  keep¬ 
ing  it  in  the  proper  temperature,  and  turning  as  needed. 
This  is  troublesome  and  expensive,  and  though  he 
charges  two  or  three  cents  a  pound  more  than  the  other 
grocers  he  makes  little  profit  on  this  cheese;  however, 
he  pleases  his  customers  and  increases  the  cheese  outlet. 
Very  few  giocers  would  trouble  to  do  this,  but  the  man 
in  question  became  familiar  with  cheese  processes  in 
Great  Britain,  and  very  quickly  saw  the  weak  point  in 
the  average  cheese  supply  here.  We  are  eating  Edam 
cheese  with  our  salad  this  Summer;  it  is  perfectly  cured, 
and  always  to  be  relied  on  for  excellence  of  flavor. 
So  far,  the  sources  of  supply  open  to  us  do  not  furnish 
American  cheese  so  satisfactory  to  our  taste  as  the  Dutch. 

* 

When  we  started  out  to  learn  what  the  trouble  with 
fence  wire  is  we  wrote  every  manufacturer  and  fence 
maker  in  the  country.  Replies  were  received  from  most 
of  them.  Naturally  many  of  the  smaller  concerns  who 
do  not  make  their  own  wire  could  not  speak  out  as 
freely  as  they  would  like.  We  respect  their  position. 

It  would  be  easy  for  the  wire  trust  to  squeeze  them  out 
of  business.  Without  mentioning  names  we  print  the 
following  letter  from  a  well-known  manufacturer: 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  believe  the  consumer  has 
just  cause  for  complaint  within  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
Previous  to  the  combining  of  all  the  mills  into  one  com¬ 
pany,  every  mill  endeavored  to  furnish  a  good  quality  of 
galvanized  wire.  We  do  not  understand  why  the  combines 
do  not  see  it  to  their  interests  to  give  the  same  quality  of 
goods  properly  galvanized  to-day  that  the  mills  did  six  or 
eight  years  ago.  New  mills,  having  started  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  are  not  able  for  a  time  to  reach  that 
perfection  desired  by  the  public,  and  again,  they  cannot 
supply  the  demand  until  they  increase  their  capacity  mate¬ 
rially. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  wire  manufacturers  are 
using  less  spelter  or  galvanizing  than  they  formerly  did. 
The  plan  is  to  wipe  off  all  the  galvanizing  they  can, 
leaving  the  thinnest  possible  coat.  That  is  why  the  wire 
rusts  and  gives  out  so  easily.  The  public,  who  buy  such 
wire,  know  that  something  is  wrong,  but  they  do  not 
know  how  to  obtain  justice.  Here  is  a  letter  from  a 
New  York  farmer: 

On  page  57G  there  is  an  article  on  wire  fences.  This  is 
a  golden  oppportunity  for  you.  Get  us  some  good  fences; 
we  want  them,  and  we  will  pay  for  them.  The  wire  made 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Co.  is  even  more  rotten  than 
their  worthless  stock.  You  end  your  article  “and  see  if 
the  American  farmer  cannot  prevent  this  outrage.”  We 
want  a  leader;  let  The  It.  N.-Y.  be  our  leader. 

We  intend  to  keep  at  this  matter  until  it  is  made  so 
clear  and  plain  that  no  one  can  dodge  the  issue.  The 
wire  trust  is  making  inferior  wire,  and  charging  more 
than  it  is  worth.  Having  what  amounts  to  a  monopoly 
they  think  they  can  afford  to  ignore  public  sentiment. 
The  only  excuse  they  offer  us  is  that  farmers  demand 
cheap  goods,  and  will  not  pay  fair  prices  for  such  wire 
as  they  used  to  sell.  We  shall  see  what  becomes  of  this 
argument  before  we  get  done  with  it.  There  is  no  trust 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  will  dare  to  stand  against 
an  aroused  public  sentiment.  Let  us  go  calmly  and  sys¬ 
tematically  about  this  business,  and  in  time  we  can  com¬ 
pel  the  trust  to  give  us  better  wire.  Put  the  blame  where 
it  belongs,  and  keep  talking  about  it.  Such  things  grow 
slowly,  but  we  will  keep  them  growing. 


Reports  show  a  strange  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
California  Agricultural  College.  The  progressive  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  State  desire  to  have  this  college  enlarged  and 
improved,  so  that  it  will  serve  them.  The  State  Uni¬ 
versity  controls  the  college,  and,  strange  to  say,  the 
University  authorities  do  not  want  to  make  the  College 
of  Agriculture  practical  and  useful.  The  methods  used 
to  defeat  the  plan  are  thus  stated  by  The  Dairy  Review: 

A  very  clever  method  to  accomplish  the  defeat  of  the 
farmers  has  been  adopted.  The  University  will  ask  for  a 
big  appropriation  for  an  agricultural  building,  which  it 
needs  about  as  much  as  it  needs  a  battleship.  The  present 
building  is  ample  for  the  limited  activities  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  new  building  propositon  has  been 
sprung  solely  for  the  purpose  oi  defeating  the  farmers’ 
efforts,  for  those  hack  of  it  know  the  Legislature  will  not 
grant  both  the  model  farm  and  practical  school  asked  for 
and  also  the  new  building. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  University  has  dodged 
its  duty  to  the  farmers.  It  has  used  the  land  grant 
funds  and  the  power  that  goes  with  them  for  its  own 
benefit,  and  given  agriculture  a  very  small  slice  of  ser¬ 
vice.  The  authorities  well  understand  that  if  the  farm¬ 
ers  once  obtain  a  little  switch  of  advantage  from  the 
Legislature  the  stick  will  grow  into  a  club,  which  will 
be  felt  every  time  it  falls.  California  farmers  should 
go  on  with  their  fight.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  agricul¬ 
ture  that  these  battles  are  fought  outside  of  party  lines. 

* 

Whenever  some  smart  writer  wants  to  get  in  a  hard 
blow  at  farming  be  works  over  the  old  “insanity”  fig¬ 
ures.  He  claims  that  the  great  majority  of  women  in¬ 
mates  of  insane  asylums  come  from  farm  homes,  and 
that  their  insanity  is  caused  by  the  hard  and  lonely 
life  which  farm  women  live.  We  have  become  tired  of 
hearing  this  old  lie  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and 
have  begun  a  careful  investigation  in  order  to  obtain 
the  facts.  Here  is  a  sample  report  from  M.  C.  Ashley. 
Superintendent  of  the  hospital  at  Middletown,  N.  Y. : 

Of  the  women  population  of  this  hospital  at  the  present 
time  there  are  418  patients  from  cities  and  towns  and  282 
from  rural  districts.  The  number  from  the  rural  districts 
includes  not  only  those  who  come  from  farms,  hut  many 
who  come  from  towns,  of  a  few  hundred  to  a  few  thousand 
population. 

The  farm  is*  obliged  to  suffer  in  reputation  for  the 
sins  of  hundreds  of* smaller  towns.  We  like  the  word 
“hospital”  applied  to  an  institution  for  the  care  of  the 
insane.  Some  of  such  places  are  worse  than  jails,  where 
little  effort  is  made  to  cure  or  help  the  inmates.  Dr.  G. 
L.  Adams,  of  the  Westboro  Hospital  in  Massachusetts, 
writes : 

There  have  been  floating  round  the  press  for  the  last  few 
years  statements  to  the  effect  that  farmers'  wives  grow  in¬ 
sane  much  more  frequently  than  women  engaged  in  other 
occupations.  It  is  not  true,  but  I  believe  in  the  East  that 
the  reverse  is  true,  that  life  on  a  farm  is  not  conducive  to 
insanity.  In  the  Far  West,  especially  in  the  Dakotas  and 
Nebraska,  where  the  farms  are  widely  scattered  and  the 
farmer’s  family,  whose  nearest,  neighbor  may  be  10  miles 
away,  may  not  see  any  but  their  own  people  for  weeks  at 
a  time,  under  those  circumstances  a  farmer’s  wife  who 
remains  doing  the  household  work  while  her  husband  is 
out  on  the  farm  frequently  breaks  down  with  melancholia, 
and  I  am  told  that  the  statistics  there  show  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  women  from  farm  life  than  there  should  be  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  hut  even  here  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  number  may  not  he  excessive,  because  these 
States  are  essentially  farming  communities,  the  cities  forming 
a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  population. 

At  the  Matteawau  (N.  Y.)  hospital  insane  prisoners 
are  kept.  These  inmates  either  became  insane  while  in 
prison  or  offered  insanity  as  a  defence  for  crime.  Out 
of  610  patients  83  are  women.  Of  these  only  nine  re¬ 
sided  on  farms  prior  to  their  confinement.  Of  the  nine 
one  was  born  in  the  city.  The  State  Commissioner  of 
Lunacy  says  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  state  the  con¬ 
nection  of  occupation  with  insanity,  but  according  to  his 
figures  during  the  past  15  years  35,806  women  have  been 
admitted  to  State  insane  hospitals.  Of  these  only  nine 
were  classed  as  “agricultural  and  pastoral,”  while  13,597 
were  from  domestic  service  and  14,812  from  commercial 
classes.  It  is  about  time  for  the  old  lie  to  be  killed 
and  buried. 

BREVITIES. 

Don't  worry  about  what  the  soil  will  do  30  years  from 
now.  See  what  it  will  do  to-day. 

Op  course  you  have  read  the  valuable  notes  on  growing 
seedlings  which  have  appeared  in  Ruralisms. 

We  will  get  under  the  galvanizing  of  “cheek"  on  the  wire 
trust  some  day  and  make  them  feel  public  opinion. 

IIow  would  you  like  to  live  in  Russia,  where  the  only  way 
to  vote  a  man  out  of  office  seems  to  be  the  use  of  the  bomb 
ticket? 

It  is  stated  on  page  G18  that  increased  facilities  for  ship¬ 
ping  milk  have  lessened  the  acreage  of  hops  In  Otsego  Co., 

N.  This  will  increase  the  respect  of  temperance  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  dairy  cow. 

On  page  619  is  a  picture  of  one  plant  of  Hairy  vetch. 
Long  experience  has  shown  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  give  a 
fair  idea1  of  the  way  a  new  forage  crop  looks  from  a  photo¬ 
graph.  One  must  see  the  crop  growing  in  order  to  gain  a 
fair  idea  of  it.  One  good  sight  of  an  Alfalfa  field  is  worth 
100  photographs. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Federal  steamboat  inspectors  testified  Au¬ 
gust  2  before  the  Federal  Commission  at  New  York  that  the 
steamer  Grand  Republic,  sister  boat  to  the  General  Slocum, 
had  been  Inspected  and  found  to  be  carrying  defective  equip- 
ment,  that  the  lifeboats  were  rotten,  that  her  boats  had  no 
rowlocks,  that  her  life  belts  and  oars  were  rotten,  and  that 
her  rafts  did  not  meet  the  necessary  requirements.  About 
1,000  life  belts  were  found  worthless,  and  the  steamer  was 
withdrawn  from  service  until  legal  requirements  were  com¬ 
plied  with.  .  .  .  Seven  of  the  eight  persons  who  were 

out  on  Commodore  Irving's  yacht  Oneida,  August  4,  near 
Digby,  N.  S.,  were  drawned  by  the  capsizing  of  a  tender  in 
which  they  attempted  to  reach  shore  after  the  yacht  had 
grounded  on  Bear  Island  bar  near  Smith’s  Cove.  .  .  . 

JJnited  States  officials  with  warrants  entered  the  office  of  the 
North  American  Trust  Co.,  at  144  Tremont  street,  Boston, 
August  4,  and  placed  the  officers  under  arrest.  They  are 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  public  and  with  con¬ 
ducting  a  business  which  in  its  operation  violates  the  Feder¬ 
al  law  against  lotteries.  The  concern  had  branch  offices  in 
Dorchester,  New  Bedford,  Leominster,  Salem,  Lowell,  Haver¬ 
hill,  Portland,  Providence  and  Fall  River.  The  concern  has 
been  in  operation  about  eight  months.  People  living  in  every 
part  of  New  England  got  circulars  inviting  them  to  purchase 
a  home,  a  business,  furniture,  etc.  This,  it  was  said,  could  be 
done  on  easy  terms  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  trust.  To 
become  a  member  one  was  obliged  to  pay  a  fee  of  $5  for 
initiation  and  $1.25  each  week.  After  a  certain  amount  had 
been  paid,  it  was  advertised  that  the  home  or  business  or 
whatever  was  wanted  would  be  bought.  The  scheme  has 
been  worked  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of  the  “suit”  game, 
which  was  operated  extensively  here  several  years  ago. 

.  .  .  Dispatches  from  Juneau  say  Captain  Finch  and  Cap¬ 

tain  Smith  have  located  the  safe  in  the  purser's  office  on  the 
steamship  Islander,  which  lies  in  50  fathoms  of  water  off 
Douglass  Island,  Alaska.  The  safe  contains  $200,000  in 
Klondike  gold,  and  returning  Ivlondikers  on  the  vessel  had 
over  $200,000  more.  The  divers  are  planning  to  raise  the 
entire  vessel,  and  In  that  event  will  recover  the  bodies  of  GO 
persons  who  went  down  on  the  ship.  .  .  .  An  excursion 

train  on  the  Black  Forest  Railroad,  near  Williamsport,  I’a., 
was  held  up  for  an  hour  August  6  by  four  bears  at  a  trestle 
crossing  a  mountain  stream.  One  of  the  bears  was  caught 
between  the  ties  and  the  engine  was  stopped.  Then  it  was 
found  that  portions  of  the  trestle  had  been  so  undermined 
by  the  boars  as  to  be  unsafe.  Stone  throwing  did  not  frighten 
the  animals,  and  they  were  finally  driven  off  with  torches 
made  of  long  sticks  and  waste  taken  from  the  axle  boxes  of 
the  cars.  Then  temporary  repairs  were  made,  and  the  train 
resumed  its  journey.  There  were  150  passengers  on  board, 
mostly  women  and  children.  The  Black  Forest  Railroad  is  a 
narrow  gauge  which  penetrates  a  dense  forest  region.  .  .  . 
Fire  swept  through  a  big  building  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August 
8,  causing  a  loss  of  $400,000.  .  .  .  August  7  74  persons 

were  killed  in  a  railroad  wreck  near  Pueblo,  Col.  A  cloud¬ 
burst  filled  the  channel  of  Steeles  Hollow,  an  arroya  which 
joins  Mountain  Creek  near  Eden,  eight  miles  north  of  Pueblo. 
Steeles  Hollow  is  spanned  by  a  bridge  90  feet  long  and  15 
feet  high.  The  hollow  was  full  of  water  when  the  train 
approached,  and  the  engineer,  seeing  that  the  rails  and  ties 
were  in  place,  failed  to  check  his  train,  which  was  running 
45  miles  an  hour.  A  moment  later  the  train  dropped  through 
the  bridge,  the  baggage  car  and  smoker  being  crushed  by  the 
engine,  while  the  chair  car  broke  loose  and  floated  away  on 
the  raging  torrent,  all  but  three  of  its  occupants  being  slowly 
drowned  as  it  careened  along  to  a  point  half  a  mile  away. 
August  9  40  persons  were  still  missing.  .  .  .  Fire  started 

in  the  casting  room  of  the  Albion  Iron  Works  at  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  August  9,  and  spread  to  an  adjoining  residence  dis¬ 
trict.  Fitty-nine  buildings  in  all  were  destroyed,  with  a  loss 
of  perhaps  $200,000.  .  .  .  The  schooner  Hydrangea  ar¬ 

rived  at  North  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  August  8,  bringing  two 
fishermen,  Peter  Gradley  and  C.  Corley,  who  went  astray  in 
their  dory  from  the  Gloucester  schooner  Indiana.  The  men 
were  picked  up  40  miles  off  St.  Pierre,  after  they  had  been 
11  days  without  food  or  water.  They  have  recovered. 

ADMINISTRATION.- — Minister  Bowen  has  lodged  a  strong 
protest  with  President  Castro  against  the  action  of  the  Vene¬ 
zuela  Government  in  seizing  the  asphalt  mines  belonging  to 
the  New  York  and  Bermudez  Company.  The  receiver  of  the 
Government  is  said  to  be  supported  by  two  Venezuelan  war¬ 
ships  in  his  occupation  of  the  company’s  property.  Through 
unofficial  sources  it  is  intimated  that  when  in  the  midst  of 
his  last  desperate  struggle  with  the  rebels  Castro  made  prom¬ 
ises  to  certain  persons  and  corporations  in  return  for  their 
support  financially  in  his  contest.  These  promises  were  said 
to  involve  the  transfer  to  these  people  of  concessions  at  that 
time  in  the  possession  of  foreign  corporations.  .  .  .  The 

American  cruisers  Olympia,  Cleveland  and  Baltimore,  under 
the  command  of  Rear  Admiral  Jewell,  sailed  August  8  from 
Villefranche  for  Smyrna,  wither  they  have  been  despatched 
in  connection  with  the  questions  at  issue  between  the  United 
States  and  Turkey.  It  is  apparent  that  the  officials  of  the 
State  Department  are  determined  that  Turkey  shall  be  made 
to  pay  heed  to  the  demands  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  time  for  the  courtesies  of  diplomatic  exchange  has  passed. 
It  is  said  that  if  the  presence  of  the  warships  has  no  effect, 
this  country  will  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey. 

PHILIPPINES. — The  Philippines  are  threatened  by  inva¬ 
sions  of  the  plague  and  cholera.  At  no  time  since  the  Amer¬ 
ican  occupation  have  the  islands  been  in  such  danger  of 
quarantinable  diseases  from  so  many  points  as  now.  Plague 
is  epidemic  in  southern  Formosa  and  at  Hongkong  and  Amoy. 
Hongkong  is  a  source  of  great  danger  to  the  Philippines,  as 
traffic  between  that  port  and  Manila  is  heavy  and  the  run  for 
steamers  is  only  two  days.  Cholera  has  appeared  at  Hong¬ 
kong  in  addition  to  tbife  plague,  and  also  at  Saigon,  which  car¬ 
ries  on  a  great  rice  trade  with  the  Philippines.  The  plague 
has  long  had  a  foothold  in  the  islands,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  stamp  it  out,  and  smallpox  is  prevalent. 


Apple  crop  pretty  slim ;  estimated  40  per  cent  of  usual 
crop  of  Summer  and  Fall  varieties;  33  1-3  per  cent  Winter 
varieties,  Jonathan  and  Ben  Davis  principally.  What 
Grimes  Golden  there  are  show  perfect  fruit.  The  above 
estimate  generally  covers  a  territory  of  some  50  or  more 
miles.  a.  z.  M. 

Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 


THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

What  It  Has  Done  in  Connecticut. 

FIRST  APPEARANCE. — I  first  saw  it  in  this  section  six 
years  ago  on  a  few  trees  in  an  orchard  of  Japan  plums  in 
our  town,  a  few  miles  from  where  I  live.  Thfl  orchard  was 
a  fine  one ;  had  borne  a  splendid  crop  the  previous  year.  I 
advised  the  owner  to  pull  and  burn  the  infested  trees,  telling 
him  I  feared  it  would  prove  a  serious  pest.  He  said  he 
thought  it  could  be  controlled  by  using  a  Bordeaux  spray. 
He  did  spray  with  Bordeaux ;  it  apparently  had  no  effect 
upon  the  scale.  That  season  it  spread  all  over  the  plum 
orchard  and  a  peach  orchard  nearby,  practically  killing 
them.  He  cut  down  all  the  trees  the  next  year,  and  has  not 
had  the  courage  to  plant  any  fruit  trees  since. 

PERSONAL  EXPERIENCE. — We  have  two  orchards,  one 
containing  30  acres,  that  was  planted  with  peach  and  apple, 
the  other  50  acres,  all  peach.  They  are  located  five  miles 
apart.  The  scale  appeared  in  both  at  the  same  time  about 
five  years  ago.  We  promptly  pulled  up  and  burned  all  the 
infested  trees  we  could  find,  about  20  trees  in  each  orchard. 
The  next  Spring  we  found  still  more  scale;  pulled  and 
burned  the  infested  trees  in  one  orchard  and  sprayed  those 
in  the  other  with  crude  petroleum.  The  oil  apparently  killed 
the  scale  and  did  not  hurt  the  trees,  but  a  neighbor  killed 
most  of  the  trees  in  his  peach  orchard  to  which  he  applied 
it.  The  following  year,  1902,  the  pest  had  Increased  greatly 
in  both  orchards.  A  bright-eyed  young  man  that  Spring 
examined  every  tree  with  a  magnifying  glass,  and  tacked-  a 
card  on  every  tree  on  which  he  found  them.  These  trees, 
about  200,  were  sprayed  with  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  mix¬ 
ture.  This  seemed  to  be  effective  on  the  trees  sprayed,  but 
probably  there  were  many  trees  that  had  a  few  scale  on 
them  that  were  not  noticed  and  not  sprayed. 

LAST  YEAR'S  INCREASE.— In  the  Spring  of  190ft  it  had 
increased  still  more.  It  was  practically  all  over  the  or¬ 
chards;  a  few  trees  were  killed,  part  of  the  limbs  on  many 
others  dead  also.  We  decided  to  spray  all  the  peach  with 
the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  and  did  so.  This  spraying  did 
not  seem  to  be  as  effective  as  former  sprayings  had  been; 
this  we  think  was  owing  to  the  frequent  and  heavy  rain¬ 
storms  which  occurred  during  and  just  after  the  time  of 
spraying.  While  gathering  the  peaches  last  September  we 
were  surprised  to  find  the  scale  on  so  many  of  the  branches, 
and  we  were  still  more  surprised  to  note  how  i-apidly  it  had 
increased  from  September  to  December.  It  seems  to  prop- 
'agate  faster  and  get  in  its  most  damaging  work  during  the 
Autumn  months. 

EXPERIENCE  THIS  YEAR.— The  present  year,  1904, 
opened  with  about  five  per  cent  of  the  peach  trees,  now 
seven  years  old,  killed  entirely ;  20  per  cent  more  with  part 
or  all  the  main  branches  dead.  These  latter  trees  are  now, 
July  1,  throwing  out  new  shoots  from  the  trunk  and  lower 
part  of  the  main  branches,  and  may  make  new  heads.  The 
orchards  were  all  sprayed  again  last  April  with  the  lime 
and  sulphur  mixture,  the  salt  being  omitted  this  year.  The 
sulphur  was  put  in  with  the  lime  while  it  was  being  slaked. 
The  mixture  was  cooked  with  steam,  the  trees  sprayed  both 
ways,  so  as  to  hit  all  the  twigs  and  branches  possible.  We 
endeavored  to  do  a  good  job,  costly  and  unpleasant  though 
It  was.  We  used  20  barrels  of  sulphur.  The  30  acre  or¬ 
chard  which  was  planted  10  years  ago  was  a  mixed  orchard, 
apple  and  peach.  The  trees  were  set  15  feet  apart,  every 
ninth  tree  being  an  apple.  When  the  trees  were  eight  years 
old,  the  peach  having  passed  their  best  period  of  usefulness, 
were  taken  out.  That  left  us  with  a  fine,  thrifty  apple 
orchard  with  the  trees  45  feet  apart.  We  can  say  that  In 
our  case  planting  peach  and  apple  together  worked  well ;  the 
peach  did  not  interfere  with  the  apple  nor  the  apple  with 
the  peach.  Previous  to  1903  the  scale  had  not  attacked  the 
apple  to  any  serious  extent,  but  last  season  it  spread  prac¬ 
tically  all  over  the  orchard.  Much  to  our  surprise,  we 
found  while  gathering  the  fruit,  and  most  of  the  trees 
fruited,  that  the  apples  from  nearly  every  tree  were  marked 
with  the  small  red  spots  showing  the  presence  of  the  scale. 
We  could  find  the  scale  on  some  of  the  branches,  but  in  most 
cases  the  fruit  was  the  only  thing  to  show  its  presence  so 
far  as  it  could  be  noticed  with  the  naked  eye.  This  orchard 
was  also  sprayed  with  lime  and  sulphur  last  April ;  pre¬ 
viously  it  had  been  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  only.  A  few  of 
the  smaller  trees  that  had  been  planted  later  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies,  trees  three  or  four  years  old,  were  dead  this  Spring, 
killed  by  the  scale,  and  a  few  of  the  larger  trees  have  some 
dead  branches. 

We  had  a  small  orchard  of  Japan  plums  that  was  early 
captured  by  the  scale.  We  sprayed  the  trees  on  which  we 
found  it  once  with  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  it  was  so  bad  we  thought  it  wise  to  cut  and 
burn  all  the  trees.  We  have  another  small  orchard  of 
Abundance  plums  that  so  far  has  not  been  seriously  injured. 
Our  pear  orchard  does  not  show  injury  from  the  scale  yet, 
but  I  notice  some  large  isolated  trees  that  have  not  been 
sprayed  on  which  all  the  lower  branches  are  dead,  killed  by 
the  scale.  The  pest  seems  to  thrive  equally  well  on  the 
apple,  pear,  peach  and  plum.  It  will  kill  them  all,  but  seems 
to  be  more  quickly  fatal  to  the  peach  and  plum. 

ON  SMALL  PLACES. — I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
what  the  scale  is  doing  except  in  the  town  where  I  live.  I 
noticed  in  one  section  in  ihe  village  occupied  by  families 
having  small  places,  that  the  fruit  trees  were  being  injured. 
Some  valuable  large  apple  trees  50  years  old  have  died  and 
been  cut  down;  others  are  suffering;  so  are  the  pear  and 
plum.  The  owners  in  many  cases  do  not  know  the  rear 
cause  of  the  trouble,  it  is  so  inconspicuous.  I  had  the  curi¬ 
osity  a  few  weeks  ago  to  stop  and  examine  the  trees  around 
the  home  of  an  intelligent  mechanic.  Some  of  the  trees 
were  dead,  others  partially  so.  I  found  them  full  of  scale, 
and  told  him  so.  lie  had  not  noticed  them,  but  supposed 
the  extreme  cold  of  last  Winter  had  caused  the  damage. 
When  the  scale  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  fruit  gardens  and 
home  lots  of  our  village  residents  it  is  likely  to  have  its  own 
way,  and  go  on  unmolested,  for  in  many  cases  they  do  not 
notice  its  presence,  and  if  they  do  know  they  hava  it,  will 
not  think  it  wise  to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  fighting 
it.  It  looks  now  as  if  fruit  growing  on  small  places  would 
be  difficult  and  costly. 

HOW  DOES  IT  INJURE  THE  TREE?— Of  course  we 
know  It  sucks  the  sap  from  the  tree,  and  does  it  through  all 
the  warm  season  and  perhaps  through  the  entire  year,  and 
thus  exhausts  it,  but  in  my  opinion  the  simple  removal  of 
the  sap,  as  we  take  it  from  the  maple  when  we  tap  it  for 
making  sugar,  does  not  account  for  all  the  damage  done  by 


the  scale.  It  seems  to  disturb  and  derange  the  functions  of 
the  tree.  Perhaps  its  secretions  act  as  poisons.  The  red¬ 
dish  color  and  rough,  uneven  appearance  of  the  bark  and 
wood  under  where  it  has  worked  and  the  unnatural  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  wood  on  which  the  scale  has  been  killed,  when 
the  tree  makes  a  new  growth,  all  indicate  a  serious  disturb¬ 
ance  in  the  life  and  growth  of  the  tree. 

WHAT  WILL  IT  DO  IN  THE  FUTURE?— If  it  goes  on 
increasing  as  it  has  done  here  during  the  past  six  years, 
there  Is  cause  for  great  apprehension.  The  scale  will  have 
to  he  one  of  the  great  factors  to  be  considered  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  Apparently  it  has  come  to  stay.  It  feeds  on  so  many 
species  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  are  growing  everywhere  in 
orchards,  pastures,  meadows  and  forests,  that  man  can 
hardly  hope  to  exterminate  it.  lie  may  hope  and  expect  to 
control  it  in  orchards  that  are  large  enough  to  pay  for 
spraying,  but  the  fruit  gardens  and  isolated  trees  are  likely 
to  have  a  hard  time.  It  looks  now  as  if  the  small  grower 
would  be  put  out  of  business,  and  that  only  large  growers 
will  be  able  to  contend  successfully. 

THE  BRIGHT  SIDE.— From  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
scale  are  dead.  Many  die  every  Winter,  but  more  than 
usual  succumbed  last  Winter.  In  California,  the  first  State 
in  the  Union  to  be  afflicted  with  it,  we  are  informed  that  it 
has  largely  passed  away,  so  that  fruit  growers  there  do  not 
now  fear  it.  Natural  causes,  the  Australian  ladybug  and 
other  parasites,  have  been  too  much  for  it.  We  hope  all  the 
other  States  will  soon  be  as  fortunate  in  this  respect  as 
California  has  been.  Insect  pests  often  have  their  day,  like 
empires  they  rise  and  fall.  The  canker-worm  is  an  example 
of  this ;  very  destructive  for  a  few  years,  then  passing  away. 
Let  us  hope  the  San  Josd  scale  will  soon  depart,  never  to 
return.  Incidentally,  the  lime  and  sulphur  spray  is  likely 
to  prove  valuable  in  other  ways  beside  killing  the  scale.  As 
a  fungicide  it  seems  to  prevent  the  Peach  leaf-curl  and  di¬ 
minish  the  scab  and  brown  rot  of  the  fruit.  What  it  will 
do  for  the  fungus  troubles  of  the  apple  and  pear  we  have 
not  yet  learned,  but  hope  for  good  results.  Difficulties  over¬ 
come  and  victories  won  help  to  develop  strong,  noble  char¬ 
acter.  The  fruit  growers  of  to-day  have  a  chance  to  become 
great  in  this  respect.  geo.  f.  platt. 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn. 


INDIANA  FRUIT. — -Cold,  wet  weather  during  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season  prevented  pollination  and  fostered  blight  and 
scab.  The  most  favorable  reports  come  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  where  the  blooming  season  came  later,  and 
the  weather  was  more  favorable.  The  blight  is  the  most 
malignant  and  prevalent  for  many  years — -affecting  apple, 
pear  and  quince.  Many  trees  have  died,  and  all  are  affected 
more  or  less.  It  seems  that  no  variety  of  pear  or  apple 
is  exempt  from  its  ravages.  It  began  its  work  surprisingly 
early  and  will  continue  until  the  wood  hardens.  There  is  no 
remedy  except  to  cut  off  and  burn  the  affected  part. 
Peaches  are  good  on  the  knobs  along  the  Ohio  River  and  on 
elevated  positions  elsewhere.  Plums  are  abundant.  The 
Japanese  the  most  favorable,  the  native  next,  and  the  Euro¬ 
peans  last.  Grapes  are  very  promising,  the  clusters  being 
numerous,  large  and  compact.  Some  not  reported.  The 
averages  for  the  three  sections  of  the  State  are  :  Apples — 
In  southern  Indiana,  early,  38  per  cent,  late  31  per  cent; 
in  central  Indiana,  early  40  per  cent,  late  35  per  cent ;  in 
northern  Indiana,  early  52  per  cent,  late  38  per  cent.  About 
one-half  of  these  will  be  marketable.  Pears — In  southern 
Indiana,  40  per  cent ;  in  central  Indiana,  35  per  cent ;  in 
northern  Indiana,  43  per  cent.  Peaches — Southern  Indiana, 
35  per  cent;  central  Indiana,  7  per  cent;  northern  Indiana, 
1G  per  cent.  Plums — Southern  Indiana,  Japanese,  GO  per 
cent;  native,  75  per  cent;  European,  50  per  cent.  Central 
Indiana,  Japanese,  70  per  cent;  native,  75  per  cent;  Euro¬ 
pean,  72  per  cent.  Northern  Indiana,  Japanese,  80  per  cent; 
native,  G5  per  cent;  European,  50  per  cent.  Grapes — South¬ 
ern  Indiana.  75  per  cent;  central  Indiana,  85  per  cent; 
northern  Indiana,  65  per  cent. 


Corn  for  most  part  is  looking  well ;  wheat  crop  is  light, 
last  Winter  killed  it  badly.  Oats  promised  well,  but  some 
fields  which  have  not  been  cut  are  lodged  worse  than  I 
ever  saw  ;  they  do  not  look  as  if  any  machine  could  get  them 
all.  The  potato  crop  until  the  blight  struck  about  two 
weeks  ago  promised  to  be  very  large,  but  now  where  they 
have  not  been  treated  with  Bordeaux  they  are  all  dead,  and 
the  prospect  is  that  tney  will  rot  badly ;  are  rotting  more  or 
less  now.  A  few  have  been  sold  at  50  cents,  but  since  the  rot 
commenced  the  buyers  have  shut  down,  and  probably  will 
not  buy  any  more  until  they  stop  rotting.  It  has  been  the 
worst  season  for  blight  for  many  years,  and  we  shall  have 
a  good  chance  to  see  what  spraying  will  do..  Many  have 
sprayed  and  many  have  not,  some  leaving  a  few  without  as 
an  experiment,  and  now  the  sprayed  ones  are  green  and  the 
tubers  growing  while  the  others  are  dead  and  rotting.  They 
had  made  a  fine  growth  before  the  blight,  some  even  then 
yielding  over  200  bushels  per  acre.  This  is  getting  ot  be 
quite  a  potato  region,  some  having  from  25  up  to  as  high  as 
55  acres,  so  if  the  crop  is  lost  it  will  make  a  great  difference 
with  our  farmers.  b.  c.  f. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Olds  Gasoline  Engine  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  write  us 
as  follows :  “We  received  from  your  subscriber,  Victor 
Perry,  Daws,  N.  Y„  suggestion  for  a  name  for  our  new  type 
engine  advertised  in  May  in  The  It.  N.-Y.,  which  entitles 
him  to  the  reward  of  second  prize,  and  we  are  enclosing  him 
to-day  our  draft  for  $50.  We  thought  you  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  knowing  this  fact.”  There  is  brains  enough  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.  family  to  meet  any  emergency. 

The  Gieat  Western  endless  apron  manure  spreader  ought 
to  be  considered  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  most  im¬ 
portant  machines  on  the  farm.  While  called  a  manure 
spreader,  it  is  equally  adapted  to  the  right  distribution  of 
every  character  of  farm  fertilizer.  The  Great  Western  cat¬ 
alogue,  a  comprehensive  book,  may  be  had  simply  by  address¬ 
ing  the  manufacturers,  the  Smith  Manure  Spreader  Co.,  18 
S.  Clinton  street,  Chicago.  It  lays  before  the  reader  in  a 
most  convincing  way  the  advantages  of  spreading  manure  by 
machinery,-  and  shows  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Great 
Western 

John  Joynt,  of  Lucknow,  Canada,  the  hard-wood  ashes 
man,  is  on  a  trip  through  the  States.  He  tells  us  that  he  has 
100  teams  gathering  ashes  over  a  territory  300  miles  from 
east  to  west  by  200  miles  north  to  south.  This  is  a  wooded 
country,  and  practically  all  the  machinery  is  run  by  wood 
power,  so  that  a  large  amount  of  ashes  is  produced  in  the 
factories  and  mills  as  well  as  in  the  homes.  This  Mr.  Joynt 
gathers  and  ships  to  his  farm  customers  for  fertilizer  pur¬ 
poses.  He  issues  an  invitation  to  customers  to  inspect  his 
method  of  gathering  these  ashes  and  guarantees  their  purity. 
If  you  buy  fertilizers  of  any  kind  it  will  be  worth  your  while 
to  write  him  for  his  information  on  ashes. 

P.  &  B.  Cider  and  Vinegar  paint  Is  widely  used  by  cider 
and  vinegar  makers  for  coating  and  preserving  presses,  bar¬ 
rels,  racks,  tanks,  etc.,  to  prevent  decay  and  corrosion,  and 
to  ensure  the  retention  of  the  flavor  of  the  liquids.  The 
paint  is  and  has  been  for  18  years  manufactured  solely  by 
the  Standard  Paint  Company,  100  William  Street,  New  York, 
and  has  attained  great  prestige  among  high  class  cider  and 
vinegar  makers.  The  following  unsolicited  letter  was  re¬ 
ceived  last  month  from  Lawrence  Hardy,  Groveland,  Mass. ; 
“Please  send  me  prices  of  your  P.  &  B.  paint  for  coating  bar¬ 
rels,  racks,  etc.  I  have  used  it  and  have  been  pleased  with 
the  quality,  and  heartily  endorse  it  for  cider  and  vinegar 
makers’  use.”  One  of  the  strong  features  of  P.  &  B.  paint 
is  its  tasteless  and  odorless  nature  and  the  fact  that  it  will 
not  blister  or  peel.  It  has  a  hard  smooth  surface,  not  unlike 
enamel,  and  can  be  easily  kept  clean  with  ordinary  soap 
and  water. 
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l  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  SONG  OP  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 
We  are  common  people,  the  hewers  of  Wood 
and  stone. 

The  dwellers  in  common  places,  mighty  of 
brawn  and  bone. 

Bearing  the  common  burden  that  only  the 
shirkers  shun. 

And  doing  the  common  duty  that  others  have 
left  undone. 

Dubbed,  by  the  few,  plebeian,  rabble  or  prolo- 
taire, 

Ours  is  the  hand  that  feeds  them,  ours  is  the 
prize  they  share, 

And  ours  is  the  common  blessing,  free  to  the 
toilers  all, 

To  win  from  me  lowly  valley  unto  the  sum¬ 
mits  tall. 

Common,  and  only  common — 

This  by  the  might  of  birth — 

Yet  the  world  in  its  need  leans  on  ns — 

We  are  the  kings  of  the  earth. 

We  are  the  common  people,  and  ours  is  the 
common  clay 

That  a  God  deemed  fit  for  using,  when,  in 
that  olden  day, 

He  took  the  dust  of  the  Garden,  the  dust  that 
Ilis  will  obeyed, 

Fashioned,  and  formed,  and  shaped  it,  and 
man  in  His  image  made: 

And,  seeing  that  God  selected  such  clay  for 
the  human  test. 

And  deeming  His  wisdom  suffices  to  choose 
but  the  surely  best, 

We,  who  are  common  people,  and  made  of  the 
common  clay, 

Leave  to  the  proud  uncommon  to  improve  on 
the  Maker’s  way. 

Common,  and  only  common — 

Tattered,  sometimes,  and  frayed — 

We  still  are  content  with  the  pattern 
That  God  in  II is  wisdom  made. 

We  are  the  common  people,  yet  out  of  our 
might  is  wrought, 

Ever,  by  (tod's  own  fiat,  matters  of  mighty 
thought, 

Men  of  that  grand  republic  whose  rulers  walk 
alone, 

Piercing  the  future  shadows,  knowing  what 
seers  have  known ; 

And,  measured  by  these,  the  unco'  are  petty 
and  wee  and  small, 

Playing  with  gilded  baubles,  chattering,  volu¬ 
ble  all ; 

And  these,  our  sons,  surpass  them  as  the  hills 
o'ertop  the  glen, 

For  their  great  hearts  throb  to  the  world's 
long  sob,  and  they  are  the  saviours  of 
men. 

Common,  and  only  common, 

Hopelessly  commonplace. 

Yet  out  of  our  loins  still  issue 
The  saviours  of  the  race. 

— Toronto  Mail  and  Empire. 

* 

Medicine  cabinets  are  now  offered  at  a 
great  variety  of  prices,  but  one  of  the  new¬ 
est  ideas  is  a  cabinet  of  wood,  covered 
with  germ-proof  celluloid,  the  shelves  be¬ 
ing  made  of  glass.  This  will  satisfy  the 
particular  housewife  who  wishes  to  ster¬ 
ilize  her  belongings. 

* 

Bent-wood  furniture  is  offered  now  in 
many  attractive  models;  among  them  are 
small  dining  tables  having  the  central  pil¬ 
lars  formed  of  the  bent  wood.  These  are 
very  light,  easily  moved  about ;  they  cost 
$9  or  $10,  and  are  very  suitable  for  a 
small  house  or  flat.  Small  bent-wood  tables 
with  cane  tops  cost  $6  or  $7 ;  settees  with 
cane  seat  and  back  $10,  and  chairs  $5  to  $7. 
Bent-wood  furniture  of  good  grade  lasts 
forever,  and  its  lightness  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage. 

* 

Nowadays  people  do  not  go  to  the 
woods  for  materials  when  they  wish  to 
make  root  beer,  but  buy  a  little  bottle  of 
extract  at  the  druggist’s  or  grocer’s.  If, 
however,  one  wish  to  make  the  real  thing, 
here  is  a  Connecticut  recipe  for  it :  Gather 
in  the  woods  two  pecks  of  wintergreen 
leaves  and  stems.  You  may  use  the  old 
leaves  as  well  as  the  new  ones.  Sweet 
black  birch  will  do  in  place  of  the  winter- 
green  leaves,  or  you  may  use  half  and  half 
wintergreen  and  birch.  Add  a  peck  of 
spruce  twigs  and  half  a  peck  of  princess 
pine,  garnered  before  it  blossoms,  and  a 
handful  of  sweet  cicely  and  the  same 
amount  of  fennel  leaves.  Cover  all,  twigs, 
bark  and  leaves,  with  boiling  water  and 
boil  down  until  the  strength  is  extracted. 

It  will  take  about  20  minutes  boiling. 


Strain  carefully  and  then  cool.  In  place 
of  the  homemade  yeast  of  olden  times,  you 
may  use  half  a  cake  of  compressed  yeast 
to  every  gallon  of  liquid,  and  add  also  a 
pound  of  sugar.  Add  the  yeast  while  the 
liquid  is  lukewarm.  Sometimes  old  fash¬ 
ioned  housewives  use  a  portion  of  honey 
to  sweeten  their  herb  and  ginger  beers. 
Use  about  a  pound  to  every  two  gallons, 
and  only  half  the  quantity  of  sugar.  Put 
the  beer  in  a  large  cask  and  let  it  stand  for 
two  or  three  days,  stirring  it  occasionally. 
Then  bottle  it.  Use  bottles  with  patent 
corks,  which  are  in  no  danger  of  flying 
out  prematurely.  Place  the  bottles  in  a 
corner  of  a  cold  cellar.  This  beer  will 
keep  a  number  of  weeks,  but  can  be  used 
as  soon  as  it  is  bottled.  It  is  not  only  a 
wholesome  and  cooling  drink,  but  an  eco¬ 
nomical  one  in  the  country,  where  one  can 
easily  gather  the  herbs  from  nearby  woods. 

♦  * 

This  is  the  season  for  hot  huckleberry 
cake,  which  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  supper  table.  Sift  three  cupfuls  of 
flour  with  a  “rounded"  teaspoonful  of 
cream  tartar  and  a  “rounded”  one  of 
soda.  Rub  through  the  sifted  flour  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a  small  egg. 
Add  two  cupfuls  of  cleaned  huckleberries, 
one-third  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  and  one 
and  a  third  cupful  of  sweet  milk.  Turn 
the  dough,  after  mixing  it  nicely,  into  a 
buttered  pan  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 
Serve  piping  hot  with  butter.  The  extra 
soda  called  for  is  because  of  the  acidity 
of  the  berries. 

* 

Nearly  every  woman  now  has  a  loose 
kimona  or  house  jacket,  which  is  a  com¬ 
fort  when  resting  on  warm  days,  or  when 
interrupted  while  dressing.  A  simple 
skirt  to  match  the  kimona  is  quite  a  con¬ 
venience,  as  the  two  garments  seem  cooler 
than  a  wrapper,  and  they  are  very  easily 
made.  At  this  season  every  big  dry 
goods  store  has  bargain  sales  of  wash 
goods,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  buy  a 
pretty  muslin  suited  to  this  use  for  six  or 
seven  cents  a  yard.  These  are  materials 
usually  sold  for  10  and  12^2  cents.  In 
spite  of  the  masculine  horror  of  bargain 
sales,  we  think  it  is  possible  to  buy  hon¬ 
estly  reduced  goods  on  such  occasions,  if 
the  shopper  does  not  lose  her  head  and 
purchase  wildly. 

* 

We  have  all  known  persons  like  the 
woman  thus  described  by  the  Youth’s 
Companion : 

“What  is  the  reason  Mrs.  Lawton  with 
all  her  good  points  is  so  unpopular?” 
asked  the  Summer  boarder  of  her  aunt, 
Miss  Euphemia  Boggs.  ‘'I’m  sure  she  is 
kind-hearted  and  generous,  and  capable 
and  good-natured.” 

“She’s  a  monopolist,  or  thinks  she  is,” 
snapped  Miss  Boggs,  “and  folks  don’t 
like  it !” 

“A  monopolist?”  repeated  her  niece. 
“What  do  you  mean,  Aunt  Phemy?” 

“I  mean  just  what  I  say,”  said  Miss 
Boggs,  firmly.  “She’s  a  monopolist  of  dis¬ 
eases  and  accidents  and  happenings  of 
every  kind.  Start  in  to  tell  her  about  an 
attach  of  rheumatism  you’ve  had,  or  a 
sprained  wrist,  or  your  cousin's  diphtheria, 
or  a  railroad  disaster  you’ve  read  about, 
or  how  your  stovepipe  fell  apart,  or  what 
an  unusual  drought  they’ve  been  having 
where  jour  brother  lives,  and  she’ll  sit  on 
the  edge  of  her  chair  looking  as  if  she’d 
burst,  till  vou  stop  for  breath. 

“Then  when  you  do  stop  she’ll  say.  ‘You 
can’t  tell  me  anything  about  rheumatism ;’ 
or,  ‘The  d  ctor  said  he  never  saw  a  sprain 
like  mine;’  or  ‘1  guess  you’ve  never  heard 
how  I  hung  betwixt  life  and  death  for 
weeks  with  diphtheria;’  or,  ‘No  railroad 
accident  sounds  like  much  to  me  after 
what  I  passed  through  in  Ohio  when  the 
bridge  broke ;’  or,  ‘I  haven’t  got  anything 
to  learn  about  what  stovepipes  can  do  after 
my  experience  two  years  ago ;’  or,  T  pre¬ 


sume  it’s  slipped  your  mind  that  1  was  in 
California  at  the  time  of  that  terrible 
drought,  the  worst  that’s  ever  been 
known.’  ” 

“And  does  she  make  up  stories,”  asked 
Miss  Euphemia’s  niece  in  amazement; 
“stories  to  fit  all  such  times?” 

“Make ’em  up,”  said  Miss  Boggs,  testily; 
“she  don’t  have  to  make  ’em  up.  That’s 
what  irritates  folks  so,  everything  she  says 
is  true.  And  you  take  a  town  like  this, 
about  all  we’ve  got  to  be  proud  of  is  what 
happens  to  us.” 

* 

Among  suggestions  for  making  vinegar 
given  by  a  correspondent  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  it  is  stated  that  half-gallon  fruit 
jars  are  better  than  stone  jugs  to  make  it 
in,  as  a  larger  surface  is  exposed  to  the 
light  and  air,  and  by  shaking  often,  oxy¬ 
genation,  souring,  is  hastened.  A  cloth 
should,  of  course,  be  tied  over  the  top  to 
keep  out  insects  and  dust.  The  jars 
should  be  set  in  the  sun,  and  whenever 
the  fluid  has  worked  clear,  strain  off  and 
leave  it  in  a  warm  place  until  it  is  as  sharp 
as  desired.  When  mother  forms,  new 
vinegar  can  be  made  by  simply  adding 
sweetened  water.  Always  use  soft  water, 
but  if  it  is  not  available,  boil  the  water 
and  set  it  in  the  sun  a  day  or  two.  To 
make  vinegar  from  apple  or  peach  parings, 
fill  a  jar  half  full  of  parings,  add  one- 
half  teacup  molasses,  and  fill  up  with 
water.  Set  in  the  sun  and  strain  for  use 
in  about  two  weeks.  Tomato  vinegar  is 
made  by  mashing  and  straining  a  quart  of 
ripe  tomatoes,  putting  in  a  jar  with  one 
cupful  of  sugar  or  molasses,  then  filling 
the  jar  with  soft  water,  and  keeping  in  a 
sunny  place  two  weeks.  In  default  of 
other  material  vinegar  may  be  made  from 
yeast.  Dissolve  half  a  teacupful  of  brown 
sugar  in  one  pint  of  warm  water,  add  one 
small  yeast  cake,  and  fill  the  jar  with 
water.  This  must  be  left  to  work  for  two 
weeks.  _ 

Seasonable  Relishes. 

Bordeaux  Sauce. — Two  quarts  of  cabbage 
chopped  to  a  powder,  one  quart  of  chopped 
green  tomatoes,  drained  free  of  juice,  three 
small  onions  chopped,  one  quart  of  vin¬ 
egar,  one-quarter  ounce  each  of  celery 
seed,  black  pepper,  ginger  and  turmeric, 
one-eighth  pound  of  mustard  seed,  one- 
quarter  cupful  of  salt,  and  one-half  pound 
of  brown  sugar;  mix  together,  boil  15 
minutes,  and  can  while  hot. 

Pepper  Sauce. — Take  two  dozen  large 
ripe  peppers,  remove  the  stems  and  most 
of  the  seeds;  put  them  in  a  kettle  with 
three  sliced  onions,  two  cloves  of  garlic, 
one  teaspoon  ful  of  salt,  one  pint  of  vin¬ 
egar  and  one  tablespoonful  of  grated  horse¬ 
radish;  boil  together  until  the  vegetables 
can  be  rubbed  through  a  coarse  sieve;  re¬ 
turn  to  the  fire,  add  a  pint  of  vinegar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  ground  cloves,  allspice 
and  black  pepper;  boil  five  minutes;  bottle 
and  seal  while  hot. 

Canned  Pimentos. — These  are  simply 
red  peppers,  the  long,  tapering,  sharp- 
pointed  sweet  variety.  They  repay  one  for 
the  trouble,  as  they  retail  at  15  cents  a  can. 
and  in  glass  jars  at  35  cents  per  quart. 
Select  ripe  red  ones,  neither  dry  nor 
woody.  Cut  off  stem  end  and  extract  the 
seeds.  Drop  in  a  jar  and  cover  with  brine 
that  will  float  an  egg.  Let  stand  three 
days.  Wash  in  several  waters,  cover  with 
clear  water  one  day,  then  drain  well.  Place 
peppers  in  cans,  fill  to  overflowing  with 
boiling  water,  add  a  level  tablespoonful  of 
salt  to  each  quart  of  water;  place  in  a 
boiler  on  two  inch  layer  of  straw,  weight 
cans  to  prevent  tipping,  pour  in  boiling 
water  to  cover  two-thirds  of  the  can,  screw 
lids  on  loosely  and  cover  the  boiler.  When 
the  water  boils  simmer  10  minutes,  remove 
and  seal.  They  are  used  in  salads,  as  a 
relish  with  cold  meats  or  are  stuffed  with 
rice,  macaroni  or  bread  crumbs. 

Pickled  Peaches. — For  pickling,  peaches 
should  not  be  too  ripe.  Choose  25  perfect 
ones.  Peel,  cut  them  in  halves  and  remove 
the  stones.  Into  the  preserving  kettle  put 
a  cupful  of  cider  vinegar,  one  and  one- 
half  cupful  of  granulated  sugar  and  three 
small  spice  bags  each  containing  a  few 
cloves,  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  a  little  green 
ginger  and  a  piece  of  mace.  Tie  each  bag 
securely.  When  t lie  sugar  has  melted  add 
the  fruit  and  cook  them  until  they  are 
easily  pierced  with  a  straw.  Seal  in  cans 
with  a  spice  oag  in  each.  The  older  recipes 


for  pickling  peaches  direct  that  the  syrup 
be  boiled  up  afresh  and  poured  over  the 
fruit  again  nine  days  in  succession. 

Preserved  Melon  Rind. — Pare  the  melon 
very  thin;  do  not  pare  away  all  the  rip¬ 
ened  melon.  Leave  about  one-quarter  inch 
attached  to  the  rind.  Cut  in  pieces  and 
place  in  a  crock  over  night  with  salt 
sprinkled  between  the  layers.  In  the 
morning  drain,  pour  boiling  water  over, 
leave  for  one-half  hour,  drain  again.  Now 
weigh  the  fruit— to  10  pounds  fruit  add 
five  pounds  granulated  sugar,  one-half 
gallon  white  vinegar,  one  ounce  stick  cin¬ 
namon,  one  ounce  white  ginger  root,  and 
one-half  ounce  whole  cloves.  Tie  the 
spice  in  small  muslin  bags,  place  all  in  a 
large  pan  and  boil  slowly.  The  longer 
it  boils  the  nicer  will  it  be. 


For  the  Apple  Consumers’ 
League. 

Cider  Glace. — Boil  thick  peelings  of  tart 
red  apples  (preferably  Jonathans)  in  half 
their  bulk  of  water.  Reduce  one-half, 
strain,  and  to  every  pint  of  juice  add  a 
good  cupful  of  sugar  and  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  water.  Two  solid  quarts  of  peel 
ings  will  make  a  pint  of  juice.  Turn  into 
a  freezer;  when  half  frozen  add  the  stiffly 
beaten  and  sweetened  white  of  an  egg. 
berve  in  tall  sherbet  glasses,  and  over  each 
portion  pour  two  tablespoonfuls  of  chilled 
cider. 

Steamed  Apple  Sauce. — Pare  and  slice 
the  apples  rather  thinner  than  for  sauce 
cooked  in  tne  usual  way,  dropping  into 
cold  water  as  you  slice  them.  Drain,  turn 
into  the  inner  vessel  of  a  double  boiler, 
and  fit  on  the  cover.  Fill  the  outer  kettle 
with  warm  water  and  bring  to  a  steady 
boil.  Keep  this  up  for  half  an  hour  after 
the  boil  begins,  then  lift  the  lid  and  beat 
the  soft  apple  to  a  mush  with  a  spoon. 
Close  and  cook  15  minutes  longer.  Run 
through  a  colander  or  a  vegetable  press, 
sweeten  to  taste  while  hot,  and  set  away 
to  cool. 

Apple  Pulp  Pudding. — A  delicious  apple 
pudding  that  is  timely  now,  with  the  har¬ 
vest  of  this  fruit  at  hand,  is  also  a  simple 
one.  Stew  apples  that  have  been  pared, 
cored,  and  quartered,  gently  until  they  will 
pulp;  beat  and  add  to  every  pint  of  pulp 
a  half  cupful  of  sugar,  a  quarter  cupful 
of  butter,  a  half  cupful  of  bread  crumbs 
and  three  eggs  well  beaten  separately.  Bake 
Half  an  hour.  Serve  with  cream,  though 
the  pudding  is  good  by  itselt  with  a  little 
powdered  sugar  sifted  over  the  top.  A 
pint  of  the  pulp  is  the  foundation  of  a 
pudding  for  four  persons. 

Kenilworth  Ranch  Dumplings. — Take  a 
quart  of  flour,  one  cup  of  good  sweet  lard 
and  half-cup  of  butter;  rub  this  into  the 
flour  after  it  is  sifted  with  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder;  add  enough  milk 
to  make  a  soft  dough.  This  is  rolled  out 
quickly  into  a  sheet  an  inch  thick  and  then 
cut  in  squares.  Into  each  square  is  laid 
a  half-apple,  peeled  and  cored,  and  the 
crust  tucked  around  it.  Have  ready  in  a 
dripping  pan  a  syrup  made  of  one  cupful 
of  sugar  to  one  of  water;  lay  the  dump¬ 
lings  in ;  bake  in  quick  oven  30  to  40  min¬ 
utes.  Serve  with  an  old-fashioned  mo¬ 
lasses  sauce. 

Apple  Pancakes. — Measure  two  cupfuls 
of  sifted  flour;  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  sift  again.  Then  stir  in  gradually 
two  cupfuls  of  cold  water  and  the  beaten 
yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs,  making  a  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  batter.'  When  well  mixed, 
fold  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to  a 
froth.  Place  a  tablespoon  ful  of  fat  in  an 
iron  frying  pan  and  when  hot  pour  in 
enough  batter  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  quarter  of  an  inch  thick;  have  a  few 
nicely  flavored  apples,  pared,  cored  and 
finely  minced ;  sprinkle  a  layer  of  the 
apple  over  the  cake  (not  too  much,  or  the 
pancake  is  liable  to  break).-  As  the  cake 
cooks,  slip  a  flexible  knife  under  it,  lifting 
it  so  it  will  not  burn,  and  shake  the  pan 
gently  to  and  fro.  When  the  pancake  is 
a  light  brown  on  under  side,  slip  it  on  to 
a  hot  plate,  put  a  piece  of  butter  on  top 
of  the  apples,  hold  the  frying  pan  over  it 
and  deftly  turn  the  cake  back  into  the  pan 
and  cover  and  cook  until  the  apples  are 
soft.  Then  slip  it  out  of  pan  on  to  a  hot 
plate;  set  the  plate  over  hot  water  to  keep 
the  cake  warm  and  continue  frying  up  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  batter  in  same  manner. 
Serve  them  separately  or  piled,  one  upon 
the  other.  Serve  with  sugar  sprinkled 
over  them  and  oranges  or  lemons  cut  in 
halves  for  squeezing  over  them.  This 
quantity  of  baiter  should  make  four  cakes. 
Do  not  have  your  pan  too  large. 

Dutch  Apple  Pie. — Make  a  rich  puff 
paste  and  line  deep  pie  plate.  Core  and 
cut  into  eighths  as  many  rich  tart  apples 
as  will  fill  the  pie  plate  by  laying  each  piece 
of  apple  with  the  curved  side  up,  just  as 
close  together  as  can  be  placed ;  over  the 
top  sprinkle  half  cup  light  brown  sugar, 
half  teaspoonful  cinnamon  and  tablespoon 
ful  flour.  Dot  bits  of  butter  over  the  top 
and  add  half  cup  water;  bake  slowly  and 
carefully  until  apples  are  tender  and  water 
absorbed.  Serve  warm  with  cheese. 
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Everyday  Acci dents. 

The  farmer  of  to-day  knows  that  he  can 
protect  the  members  of  his  household  from 
the  dreaded  typhoid  germ  by  using  only 
boiled  water;  lie  is  careful  to  apply  the 
tuberculin  test  to  bis  dairy  herd  as  soon 
as  one  of  the  animals  develops  a  persist' 
ent  cough  or  other  symptoms  of  tubercu¬ 
losis,  but  he  is  often  negligent  about  the 
cuts  and  small  wounds  received  in  per¬ 
forming  his  daily  work.  Deadly  germs 
lurk  on  the  rusty  nail  and  dirty  knife 
blade,  but  he  trusts  to  luck.  He  wipes 
off  the  blood  on  the  most  convenient  mate¬ 
rial,  which  may  be  his  soiled  handkerchief 
or  the  leg  of  his  overalls.  A  bandage  is 
in  his  way,  so  none  is  applied,  and  the 
wound  is  left  open  to  heal  as  best  it  may. 
Thanks  to  splendid  health  and  clean  liv¬ 


ing,  he  usually  escapes  infection,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  a  poor  fellow  is  brought  to  death’s 
door  by  blood  poisoning  or  tetanus,  and 
then  we  wonder  at  his  carelessness.  As 
an  encourager  of  the  “ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion”  a  few  words  on  this  subject  may 
not  be  amiss. 

The  provident  woman  does  not  wait 
until  the  hour  of  the  accident  to  prepare 
the  remedy.  In  households  where  the 
doctor  is  five  miles  away  in  good  weather 
and  10  when  the  roads  are  bad,  standard 
medicines,  antiseptics,  plasters,  etc.,  are  or 
should  be  constantly  at  hand.  A  one  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  a  good 
preparation  for  washing  wounds.  It  is  not 
the  best  antiseptic,  but  is  found  in  almost 
every  house  and  most  people  are  familar 
with  its  use.  Allow  the  wound  to  bleed 
a  little,  then  wash  thoroughly  with  the 
disinfectant.  Uf  course,  in  these  enlight¬ 
ened  days,  no  one  will  think  of  using  cob¬ 
webs,  a  dust  and  germ-laden  substance, 
to  stop  a  hemorrhage.  If  the  bleeding  is 
profuse,  a  pad  of  absorbent  cotton  wet 
with  the  disinfectant-tightly  pressed  on  the 
wound  will  staunch  it.  Then  apply  an  ar¬ 
nica  or  other  simple  ointment  and  band¬ 
age.  If  the  injury  is  so  situated  that  a 
bandage  cannot  be  readily  applied,  a  few 
pieces  of  surgeon’s  adhesive  plaster  will 
hold  the  dressing  in  place.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  for  restless  children.  If 
the  wound  gapes  open,  draw  it  tightly  to¬ 
gether  with  long  strips  of  plaster,  hor 
wounds  of  a  more  dangerous  character, 
such  as  punctures  caused  by  rusty  nails 
and  the  bites  of  animals,  a  solution  of  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate  is  better  than  the  carbol- 
ized  one.  Some  people  there  are  still  who 
pin  their  faith  to  a  piece  of  raw  salt  pork 
“to  draw  out  the  poison,”  but  these  are 
becoming  rare.  Corrosive  sublimate  is 
one  of  the  best  germicides  we  have.  Tt 
has  been  proved  that  the  most  dangerous 
microbes  can  survive  only  a  few  seconds 


when  brought  in  contact  with  this  chem¬ 
ical.  It  can  be  purchased  in  the  conven¬ 
ient  form  of  tablets  with  directions  for  use 
on  the  package.  Make  a  solution  of  one 
part  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  2,000  parts 
water,  soak  a  pad  of  absorbent  cotton  or 
soft  linen  in  the  solution,  and  apply  to  the 
injury.  Renew  it  as  often  as  it  becomes 
dry  until  the  pain  and  redness  subside. 
If  the  sore  is  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  the 
hard  calloused  skin  should  be  pared  away 
before  applying  the  dressing.  In  cases  of 
burns,  where  extensive,  an  oil  dressing  is 
best.  If  of  the  second  degree,  i.  e.,  blist¬ 
ered,  do  not  open  the  blebs,  but  allow  the 
contents  to  absorb  without  breaking  the 
skin.  Much  less  soreness  and  inconven¬ 
ience  will  be  experienced  by  following  this 
course.  For  an  emergency  dressing  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air  and  cover  the  extremities  of 
the  injured  nerves,  common  baking  soda 
may  be  used.  It  washes  off  readily  when 
the  permanent  dressing  is  ready. 

If  the  eye  becomes  infected,  character¬ 
ized  by  pain,  swelling  and  a  purulent  dis¬ 
charge,  wash  with  a  1  to  1,000  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  and  consult  a  physi¬ 
cian.  If  cold  or  neuralgia  of  the  nerves 
of  the  eyeball  is  indicated  by  a  scratching 
sensation,  redness  and  a  watery  discharge, 
great  relief  may  sometimes  be  obtained  by 
applications  of  very  hot  water.  Hot  water 
is  also  an  excellent  remedy  for  a  sprain. 
Have  the  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne 
and  apply  with  a  sponge  or  cloth  for  15 
minutes  at  a  time  at  intervals  of  an  hour. 
Between  the  treatments  allow  the  part  to 
rest  wrapped  in  flannels  with  a  simple 

application  of  witch  hazel.  Before  going 
to  bed,  bandage  tightly  with  a  flannel 

bandage,  being  careful  that  the  circulation 
is  not  cut  off.  Quite  surprising  results 
can  be  obtained  by  following  out  this  treat¬ 
ment,  as  the  hot  applications  relieve  the 
pain  and  produce  absorption,  and  the 
bandage,  by  pressure,  prevents  swelling 
and  inflammation.  m.  e.  colegrove. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Coats  that  cover  and  protect  the  gown 
are  in  demand  for  many  other  occasions 

as  well  as  for  wear  during  stormy 

weather.  This  one,  while  primarily  de¬ 
signed  for  rain,  is.  available  for  traveling, 
driving  and  all  occasions  that  are  liable 


portion,  that  is  stitched  at  its  edges  and 
which  falls  over  the  shoulders,  is  arranged. 
There  is  no  collar,  the  neck  being  simply 
faced  and  stitched  and  the  sleeves  are  the 
comfortable  loose  ones  with  flare  cuffs. 
At  the  waist  is  a  belt  made  in  two  por¬ 
tions.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  Il-Hs  yards  27  inches 
wide,  6  yards  44  inches  wide  or  yards 
58  inches  wide  when  material  has  figure 
or  nap ;  10R2  yards  27  inches  wide,  6  yards 
44  inches  wide  or  4R>  yards  58  inches  wide 
when  material  has  neither  figure  nor  nap. 
The  pattern  4778  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36.  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure;  price 
10  cents. 

The  useful  home  gown  shown  is  made 
with  full  fronts,  smooth  fitting  backs  and 
side-backs  and  under-arm  gores.  When 
lined  a  fitted  foundation,  cut  to  waist 
length,  is  used  for  the  fronts,  which  serves 
as  a  stay  for  the  gathers,  but  when  tin- 
lined  the  neck  edge  is  simply  joined  to  the 
collar.  The  quantity  of  material  required 
for  the  medium  size  is  1 254  yards  27  inches 
wide,  10545  yards  32  inches  wide  or  7}4 
yards  44  inches  wide,  with  three  yards  of 
banding  and  2*4  yards  of  ribbon  to  trim 
as  illustrated.  The  pattern  4774  is  cut  in 


4775  Square  Yoke  Waiau  32  to  40  Oust. 


for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inch 


What  Shall  We 
Have  for  Dessert? 

This  question  arises  in  the  family 
every  day.  Let  us  answer  it  to-day.  Try 

Jell-O, 

a  delicious  and  healthful  dessert.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  two  minutes.  No  boiling!  no 
baking !  add  boiling  water  and  set  to 
cool.  Flavors: — Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry.  Get  a  package 
at  your  grocers  to-day,  10  cts. 


fZOL  On  Long  or  Short 
^  Term  Investments 

VtoJ 

835  upward,  with¬ 
drawable  ou  30 
days’  notice. 
Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ing  from  day  received  to 
day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  Fork 
Banking  Department. 

MONKY  received  at  any 
time  In  the  year,  yields 

5  p.  c.  per  annum  for 
every  day  we  have  It. 

You  should  learn  how  lar  our 
operations  are  removed  from 
any  element  of  speculation. 
Conservative  Investors  will  ap¬ 
preciate  a  plan  affording  all  the 
security  and  prollt  without  the 
annoyance  of  Individual  mort¬ 
gage  loans.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Assets,  .  81, 7 00,000 
Surplus  ami  Profits, 
8100,000 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

1131  Broai.way,  Nkw  York. 

A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

The  U.S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit- Drier 
Dries  all  kinds  of  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  Are.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  85. 
B.  B.  Fahkney,  B.120.Waynesboro,Pa 


Fruit  Driers,  KS'S 

7  $3.50up, 

»  You  can  save  all  your  fruit,  berries, 


sweet  corn,  etc.,  and  are  a  first-class 
kitchen  safe  for  keeping  pies,  cakes, 

Address  D.  STUTZMAN,  Ligonier,  Ind. 


T 


ELEGRAPHY 


Stenography,  eto.,  thor- 
oughly  taught.  EASTMAN 
trains  for  practical  work.  Positions  for  all 
graduates.  Complete  Home  Le&i^iier’s  tele- 
graph  outdt,  85.  SimpliUed  Shorthand  by  mall, 
84.  Catalogue  free.  C.  C.  GAINES  linr 
637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  ’  ox 


ANDREWS 
SCHOOL  DESKS 

urch  Furniture 
Opera  Chairs 

Hall  Seating 


None  Better  Nor  Cheapei 


to  mean  dust  and  can  be  made  of  silk, 
linen  or  mohair  as  well  as  of  rainproof 
cloth,  although  shown  in  cravenette  mate¬ 
rial,  Oxford  gray  in  color,  stitched  with 
silk.  The  coat  is  an  exceptionally  good 
one  and  is  made  with  loose  fronts,  fitted 
hacks  and  side-backs,  over  which  the  outer 


bust  measure;  price  to  cents. 

The  pretty  square-yoked  waist  figured 
is  made  with  full  front  and  backs,  which 
are  arranged  over  a  lining  that  is  smooth 
at  the  upper  portion,  but  gathered  at  the 
waist  line  to  blouse  with  the  waist.  The 
yoke  is  separate,  arranged  over  the  waist 
on  indicated  lines,  and  the  sleeves  are  full 
puffs  finished  with  fitted  cuffs,  and  can  be 
either  arranged  over  the  foundation  or  left 
unlined  as  liked.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  4J4 
yards  21  inches  wide,  354  yards  27  inches 
wide  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide,  with 
one  yard  18  or  J4  yard  40  inches  wide  for 
yoke  and  cuffs  and  4V2  yards  of  banding 
to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  4775 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  ^8  and  40 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  source  of  nearly  all  the  evil  and 
unhappiness  of  this  world  is  selfishness. 
We  know  it ;  but  we  still  keep  on  being 
selfish.  We  see  that  the  world  might  be 
made  ideally  beautiful  if  only  all  people 
would  live  unselfish  lives;  and  yet  we 
keep  on  being  selfish. — Minot  J.  Savage. 


The  Popular  Anti-Trust  House 

Established  1865 

THE  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

174-  (Sb  17G  Wabash  Ave. 
Department  S  F  CHICAGO 


LOW  ROUND  TRIP  RATE  TO  SAN 
FRANCISCO  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Tickets  on  sale  August  15th  to  September 
0th,  at  rate  of  $G2.00  Buffalo  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  aufl  return.  Liberal  stop  over  arrange¬ 
ments.  Tickets  good  returning  until  October 
23,  1004.  See  local  Agents,  or  write  A.  W. 
Ecclestone,  D.  1’.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 
Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line. 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Free. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC.  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 


DON’T  COST  MUCH. 


Write  for  the  Green  Catalogue.  HjBB?  SURE  PROTECTION. 
KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


EVERY  FARMER  KNOWS  IT’S 

“The  Phone  to  Own” 


No.  49 

Lightning  Arresters. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


August  20, 


628 

I 
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General  Review. 

A  feature  of  the  week  has  been  a  wild  scram¬ 
ble  in  wheat  trading  among  speculators,  with 
prices  the  highest  of  the  season.  Receipts 
of  potatoes  large,  and  some  rot  reported  on 
Long  -sland.  Cabbage  very  low,  some  going 
at  15  cents  a  barrel. 

Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  August 
15,  1904: 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice  . 

Marrow,  common  to  good.  , 

Medium,  choice  . 

Pea,  choice  . 1. 

Pea,  common  to  good . 

Red  kidney,  choice . 2.95 

Common  to  good . 

White  kidney,  choice . 2.80 

Black  turtle  soup,  choice. . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 2.55 

Lima,  California  . 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  2%  cents 
quart  to  shippers  in  20-cent  freight  zone. 


per 


— 

@2.85 

@2.80 

— 

@1.95 

@  — 

@1.70 

♦> 

@3.00 

@2.85 

*> 

8(1 

@2.90 

2. 

80 

@2.85 

@2.60 

2. 

52 

%@2.55 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extras,  93@95  scare  1 7 % (u 


Firsts  .  1(5 

Seconds  .  14 

Thirds  .  13 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras.  .  — 

Tubs,  firsts  . . .  15 

Tubs,  seconds  .  14 

Fresh,  thirds  . .  12 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

firsts  . .' .  15 

Seconds  .  13 

Western  factory,  firsts .  13  %@ 

Seconds  .  12%  @ 

Lower  grades .  11  @ 

Renovated,  extras  .  15  @ 

Firsts  .  14  @ 

Seconds  .  12%  (a! 

Lower  grades  . .  10  @ 

Packing  stock,  No.  1 .  12%@ 


@ 

m 

© 


© 


© 


17% 

17 

15% 

13% 

17 

16 

14% 

13 


14 

13% 

13 

12 

14% 

13 

12 


No. 

No. 


11%  ©  12 


CHEESE. 

Fancy  colored,  small,  fancy.  . . 
Colored,  small,  fair  to  good.. 

White,  small,  fancy . 

White,  small,  fair  to  good.  . 

Small,  poor  . 

Colored,  large,  fancy . 

Colored,  large,  fair  to  good. 

White,  large,  fancy . 

White,  large,  fair  to  good.. 

Large,  poor . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice.  .  .  . 

Prime  . 

Part  skims,  prime . 

Good  . 

Common  to  fair . 

Full  skims  . . . 


EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white. 

Selected,  white,  good  to  cho’e 

Extras,  mixed  . 

Firsts  .  19  %@ 

Western,  no’herly  sections,  f'cy  21  © 

Average  best  .  3  9  %  @ 

Seconds  .  17  ~@ 

Thirds  .  16  @ 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  aver 


10  @ 

11 

8  @ 

8% 

7%@ 

7% 

8  @ 

7%@ 

7% 

6%@ 

7 

—  @ 

7% 

7  @ 

7% 

—  @ 

7% 

7  Ur 

71/4 

6%@ 

6% 

—  @ 

6 

5%@ 

•5% 

4%@ 

4% 

4  @ 

4% 

2%@ 

3% 

1  @ 

iy2 

23 

OO 


©. 

i 

i 


26 

24 

23 

20% 

20 

18% 

16% 


Tennessee 
Southern, 
West’n,  fresh 
Checked  eggs 


and  other  Southern. 

trior  . 

gathered,  dirties. 


DRILL  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

Choice  . .* . 

Prime  . 

Common  to  good . 

Sun  dried,  sliced,  Southern.. 

Canadian,  quarters  . 

State  and  Western,  quarters. 
Southern,  coarse  cut  and 

quarters  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 1 

Cores  and  skims,  100  tbs....  1.25 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1904.  20 

Sun  dried,  1904 .  19 

Huckleberries,  1903  . 

Blackberries,  1903  . 


1 6  @ 

18 

15  %@ 

17 

14  @ 

15 

12  @ 

1 5  % 

9  @ 

12% 

7  @ 

7% 

6  %  ur 

6% 

•r>%@ 

6 

4  @ 

5% 

2  @ 

3 

3  @ 

4 

2%@ 

3% 

2  @ 

3 

0 


13 

6 


FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 


>0 


bbl . .1 

Red  Astrachan  . 1.50 

Sour  Bough  . 1.50 

Nyack  Pippin  . 1 .50 

Orange  Pippin  . 1.50 

Sweet  Bough  . 1.25 

Open  head  bbls . 1.00 

Windfalls  .  50 

Pears,  Le  Conte.  So.,  bbl....  50 

Kieffer,  Southern  . 1.00 

Bartlett,  Jersey,  bbl .  50 

Half-barrel  basket  .  50 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl . 2.50 

Flemish  Beauty,  bbl . 1.50 


@1,75 
@1.65 
Ur  21 
@  20 
©.  14 
@  — 


@2.25 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@1.50 
@1.75 
@1.00 
(<i  2.00 

@1 .75 
@1.00 
@1.00 
@3.25 
@2.25 


Bell,  bbl . 1.25  @1.50 


Common,  bbl . 1.00 

Plums,  carrier  .  40 

8-lb  basket  .  10 

Quart  .  1 

Peaches,  Ga.,  Elberta,  carrier.  75 

Ga.,  Emma,  carrier .  75 

Md.  and  Del.,  crate .  35 

Grapes,  Delaware,  carrier ...  .1.25 

Currants,  lb .  5 

Raspberries,  red,  pint .  4 

Blackcap,  pint  .  3 

Blackberries,  quart  .  8 

Huckleberries,  large,  blue,  qt..  5 

Ordinary,  qt .  3 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  bu.-box. ..  30 

Maryland,  basket  .  25 

Maryland,  crate  .  35 


@1.50 
Ur  60 
01  14 

@  3 

@1.25 
@1.25 
(<r  60 
@1.50 


HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1903,  choice .  32  @  34 

Medium  to  prime .  29  @  31 

Ordinary  .  26  @  28 

N.  Y.  State.  1902 .  21  @  23 

Olds  .  7  @  13 

German,  crop  1903 .  55  @  58 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Spring  chickens,  nearby,  lb....  —  @14 

Southern  and  Southwestern.  —  @13 

Fowls  .  —  @  14 

Roosters  .  —  @  9 

Turkeys  .  —  @  12 

Ducks,  Western,  average,  pair.  70  @  80 

Southern  and  Southwestern, 

Southern  &  Soutbw’n,  pair..  40  @  60 

Geese,  Western,  average,  pr..,1.00  @1.25 

average  pair  . 90  @1.00 

Live  pigeons,  pair .  —  @  20 


DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Western,  hens,  aver¬ 
age  run  . 

Western,  toms,  average  run. 


Paila.,  3%  @4 

lb . 

sizes,  lb . 

lbs  to  pair, 


Spring  chickens, 
lbs  to  pair, 
l’hila.,  mixed 
Pa.,  3%  @4 

fancy,  lb  . 

Pa.,  mixed  sizes . 

Pa.,  under  3  lbs  to  pair,  lb.  . 
Western,  dry  picked,  large,  lb 
Western,  scalded,  large,  lb.  . 

W'estern  &  Southern,  small.. 

Fowls,  Western,  dry  picked, 

average  best  . 

West’n,  scalded,  average  best 
W’estern,  Southern  &  South¬ 
western.  dry  picked,  aver- 
Western,  Southern  &  South¬ 
western,  scalded,  average 

best  . 

W’estern  and  Southern,  fair 

to  good  .  12  %@ 

Spring  ducks,  Long  Islanu... 

Eastern  . 

Jersey,  Ta.  &  Va..  fancy. .  . 

Jer’y,  Pa.  &  Va.,  fair  to  goo 
Spring  geese,  Eastern,  white. 

Eastern,  dark  . 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white 

dozen  . 

Mixed  . 


14 

@ 

15 

14 

@ 

15 

12 

@ 

13 

21 

@ 

22 

17 

@ 

19 

18 

@ 

19 

15 

@ 

17 

13 

14 

— 

% 

16 

15 

13 

<a 

15% 

14 

_ 

@ 

13% 

13 

@ 

13% 

13 

@ 

13% 

13 


Dark 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  180  It 
Jersey,  in  bulk,  180  lbs... 
Jersey  &  Md.,  round,  bbl.. 
Jersey,  long  (Giants,  etc.). 

Southern,  prime  . 

Common  . 

Sweet  potatoes,  Southern,  bbl 
Yams,  Southern,  white,  bbl.  . 

Southern,  red,  bid . 

Beets,  nearby,  100  bunches..  . 
Carrots,  nearby,  100  bunches. 

Barrel  .  15 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100. 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  bbl . 

1  ialf-barrel  basket  . 


Cucumbers  pickles,  1,000. 
Celery,  fancy,  large, 


doz. 


Small  to  medium . 

Eggplants,  bbl . 

Half-barrel  basket  . 

Bushel-box  . 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  100.... 

Lima  beans,  Potato,  basket 

Flat,  basket  . 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl . 

Onions,  Kentucky,  bbl . 

Baltimore,  yellow,  basket. ..  1.37 

I  ’hi  la. ,  yellow,  basket . 1.35 

Nearby,  white,  half-bbl.  bkt..l.50 

Nearby,  yellow,  bbl . 2.75 

Nearby,  red,  bbl . 

Connecticut,  red,  bbl . 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  ba 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  red,  bag.. 

Peppers,  bm . 

l’eas,  Western  N.  Y.,  bu.-bkt.  . 
String  beans,  State,  basket... 
Squash,  yellow  crook-neck,  bbl. 


.  15 

@  15% 

@  15 

@  15 

d  13 

@  14 

.  17 

@  18 

.  14 

@  16 

@2.50 

.  - 

@2.00 

• 

@1.50 

s.150 

@1.75 

.1.50 

@1.62 

.  1.37 

@1.62 

.1.25 

@1.50 

.1.12 

@1.37 

.  75 

@1.00 

.  2.50 

@3.00 

.1.75 

@2.50 

@2.00 

.  75 

@1.00 

.  50 

@1.00 

.  15 

@  25 

.  50 

@1.00 

.  15 

@  25 

.  25 

@  50 

.  20 

@  30 

.  10 

@  20 

75 

@1.25 

!  40 

@  60 

10 

(a)  30 

,  60 

@1.00 

25 

@  50 

,  20 

(d  35 

40 

@1.00 

1.00 

@2.00 

50 

@1.00 

@  75 

@3.25 

.2.25 
.2.00 
.1.75 
,  1.75 
,  50 
75 
75 
2K 


@1.50 

@1.40 

(a  2.00 
@3.25 
u,  2.75 
@2.25 
@2.25 
@2.25 
Ur  75 
@1.12 
@1.00 
@  — 


White,  bbl . 

25 

@ 

— 

Marrow,  bbl . 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

50 

@ 

75 

75 

@1.00 

’urnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl . 

50 

@ 

75 

'omatoes,  upper  Jersey,  Acme 
bushel-box  . 

@ 

75 

Upper  Jersey,  Grant,  bu.-box. 

20 

@ 

35 

South  Jersey,  Acme,  bu.-box. 

30 

@ 

65 

South  Jersey,  Stone,  bu.-box. 

35 

@ 

no 

South  Jersey,  Grant,  bu.-box 

15 

ur 

30 

Del.  and  Md.,  carrier . 

25 

@ 

50 

Del.  and  Md.,  small  basket.. 

25 

@ 

35 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

‘a  Ives,  veals,  handy,  lb . 

— 

@ 

10% 

Veals,  heavy,  lb . 

9 

@ 

10 

Veals,  poor  to  fair,  Tb . 

S 

@ 

9 

'ork,  Jersey,  dressed,  light,  lb 

8 

@ 

8% 

Jersey,  dressed,  medium,  IT). 

7%@ 

7% 

BOTANIC  DRUGS.— Prices 

paid 

the 

pro- 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

u, 

@ 

@ 


8 

8 

6 

13 

8 

6 

60 

75 


@2.00 

North  Carolina,  crate .  25  @  75 

Georgia,  crate  .  25  @  75 

Arizona,  crate  . 2.00  @2.50 

Texas,  crate  .  50  @1.50 

Watermelons,  carload  . -50.00@1 75.00 

100  . 5.00  @  15.00 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  200-Ih  sacks .  22.00@  25.00 

Middlings  .  25.00@  27.00 


W’lieat,  No.  1 
No.  2,  red, 

Corn  . i 

Oats  . 


GRAIN. 

Northern  Duluth  —  @1.14 

N.  Y’ .  —  @1.03 

.  57  %@  59 

.  42  @  45 


ducer  for  stuff  of  fair  quality  property  cured : 
Ginseng,  lb,  $3@0 ;  blood  root,  5@6 ;  poke 
root,  4;  cascara  sagrada,  7@10;  wild  cherry 
hark,  3@5 ;  prickly  ash,  7@10 ;  sassafras, 
4(1/  5  ;  white  pine,  2@3  ;  slippery  elm,  10@20. 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  on  fertiliz¬ 
ing  materials  cover  toe  range  from  ton  to 
carload  lots.  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $45@50 ; 
ground  bone,  $25@28 ;  dried  blood,  $54@57 ; 
muriate  of  potash,  $36@45 ;  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  i?44@50  ;  kainit,  if  1 1@13  ;  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  $12@16;  copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots, 
5%  ;  water  glass  (silicate  of  soda),  in  small 
lots,  lb,  15@30. 

TOBACCO. — Louisville  Burley,  common  to 
good  lugs,  10%@15;  common  to  good  leaf, 
10%@20%.  Virginia  shipping,  common  to 


good  lugs,  6@7 ;  common  to  fine  leaf,  7%@ 
12%.  Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fillers,  5@10 
wrappers,  30@70.  New  York  State  fillers,  ( 
@5.  Pennsylvania  fillers,  3@6. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  ?4.25@6.15 ;  oxen 
$3.50@4.50 ;  cows,  $1.50@4 ;  calves,  veal,  $5 
@8;  lower  grades,  $3.65@4.25 ;  sheep,  $2.50 
@'4.25  ;  lambs,  $5.50@7  ;  hogs,  $4.90@5.90. 

BUFFALO. — Steers,  $4.75@6;  Stockers  and 
feeders,  $2@4 ;  calves,  $4@7.25 ;  sheep, 
$2@4.50  ;  lambs,  $5@6.75  ;  hogs,  $4.50@5.80. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  $4@6.25  ;  calves,  $2.50 
@5.50;  sheep,  $3@4.15;  lambs,  $4@7 ;  hogs, 
$4.80@5.55. 


HANDLING  THE  COLT. 

Our  experience  in  colt  raising  has  been 
to  give  the  young  colt  the  best  of  care  and 
feed,  especially  the  first  year  of  his  life 
Feed  the  mare  liberally  with  oats,  bran, 
grass,  clover,  etc.  Place  a  box  near  the 
mare,  but  out  of  her  reach,  and  keep  a 
few  oats  in  it.  The  colt  will  soon  learn  to 
eat  them.  Long  before  the  colt  is  weaned 
he  is  eating  a  good  ration  of  grain,  and 
when  he  is  finally  weaned  he  scarcely  no 
tices  it.  We  like  to  tame  the  colt  and 
break  to  halter  when  quite  young.  It  is 
much  easier  then,  and  less  dangerous  to 
the  colt.  We  wean  at  four  to  six  months 
old.  The  colt  being  broken  to  stand  to 
halter  and  eating  grain  freely  is  tied  in 
stall  with  dam.  He  scarcely  realizes  that 
he  is  being  weaned.  He  is  allowed  plenty 
of  exercise  ana  an  abundance  of  nourish¬ 
ing  food  until  grass  is  strong  and  good 
the  next  Spring. 

JOHN  HITCHCOCK  &  SON. 

Pecatonica,  Ill. 

Improving  an  Ice  House. 

8.  L.  TP.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — What  is  the  rea¬ 
son  I  cannot  keep  my  ice?  I  put  in  last 
February  20  tons,  making  a  crib  of  about  nine 
feet  square  and  12  feet  high.  I  have  coal 
cinders  and  sawdust  in  bottom,  and  have  nine 
feet  six  inches  sawdust  lining  and  one  foot 
inside  and  cover,  with  about  six  inches 
sawdust  at  top,  and  my  ice  is  now  almost 
gone. 

Ans. — 1  he  chief  trouble  with  this  ice- 
iiouse  is  that  it  is  too  small  to  keep  ice 
successfully  in  the  latitude.  The  cube  of 
ice  should  be,  at  least,  12x12x12  feet,  to 
provide  for  loss  by  melting  and  to  have 
enough  left  to  use  besides.  I  would  rec¬ 
ommend  him,  however,  to  try  his  present 
house  once  more,  and  make  the  following 
changes:  Place  a  layer  of  coarse  stones 
on  the  ground  beneath  the  cinders  and 
sawdust  to  improve  the  drainage.  See 
that  there  are  no  holes  by  which  warm 
air  can  enter  the  building  near  the  ground. 
If  I  understand  it,  he  has  a  six-inch  space 
between  the  two  walls,  and  fills  this  with 
sawdust  and  also  puts  one  foot  of  saw¬ 
dust  between  the  inner  wall  and  the  ice. 

I  would  put  nothing  in  the  six-inch  space, 
and  make  the  house  walls  as  tight  as 
possible  by  adding  a  covering  of  some 
kind  of  building  paper  or  roofing,  put  on 
the  inside  or  the  outside.  Cover  the  ice 
with  18  inches  of  sawdust  instead  of  six 
inches.  If  there  is  a  single  thickness  of 
roof  I  would  put  a#  lining  in  Jo  make  an 
air  space.  A  roof  of  one  thickness  gets 
very  hot  in  the  Summer  sun,  and  imparts 
its  heat  to  the  air  above  the  ice.  Make 
small  ventilating  holes  as  high  as  possible 
on  the  gables  of  the  house.  If  20  tons  of 
ice  have  been  put  in  the  house  so  as  to 
form  a  mass  9x9x12  feet  it  has  been  placed 
very  loosely.  In  a  small  house  particular 
pains  should  be  taken  to  cut  the  ice  true 
and  lay  as  closely  as  possible,  filling  up  all 
holes  with  chunks  of  the  ice.  G.  davis. 


“Gunner:  “Now,  there  is  Dr.  Quiller. 
Is  he  a  good  appendicitis  physician?” 
Gyer :  “Gooa?  Why,  say,  I  wouldn’t  let 
him  remove  the  appendix  from  my  dic¬ 
tionary.” — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


When  y<?u  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  got  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

'THREE  JERSEY  RULES,  3, 11  and  12months  old. 
*  Solid  color.  8t.  Lambert  strains;  good  and  cheap. 
J.  ALDUS  HERR,  R.  R.  4,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


SUMMER’S  WORM  POWDERS 

For 

Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

Fed  to  millions  of  animals 
every  year.  Powders  never 
fail  to  remove  worms  and 

{revent  further  attacks, 
n  popular  use  25  years 
Price  8  lb.  Pcfe.  50  cents.  7  lb.  Peli.  01.00. 
Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplien. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 

72  Reaver  Street,  New  York  City. 


FARMS 


For  rich  faming  and  fruit  growing. 


FAMILY  WANTED 


on  a  good  farm.  Rent  or 
shares.  Everything  fur¬ 
nished.  Experience  unnecessary. 

HENRY  HUBBARD,  West  Laurens,  Otsego  Co.,N.  Y. 


WAftlTCn— Man  and  wlfe  on  sma11  farm  near 

If  W1  I  CU  Troy.N.  Y.  Good  pi 
Address,  X,  Box  739,  New  York  City. 


THE  OWNER  of  a  well  Improved  stock  and  dairy 
farm  of  220  acres,  dve  miles  from  Topeka,  the 
capital  of  Kansas,  wishes  to  correspond  with  an  in¬ 
telligent,  capable  farmer,  who  understands  farming, 
dairying,  and  the  rearing  of  purebred  Shorthorns  and 
Berkshire  Hogs.  A  good  proposition  to  a  thoroughly 
competent  man.  Full  information  on  application. 
References  given  and  required.  Address, 

DAVID  G.  PAGE,  Box  731,  Sta.  A,  Topeka,  Kan. 


WANTFn^Gir,forprivate  dalry  and  light  house 

IIHI1  I  LU  work.  State  wages  wanted.  Address, 
G.  M.  C.,  59  North  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


ATTFWTIf>W_Needin,{  male 

H  I  I  KLIH  I  IVll  help  of  any  kind, 
favor  ns  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  8t.,  New  York 


HAY  FEVER 


and  A8THMA  cured  to  stay  CURED 

BOOK  64 P.  Pukk.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo  N.  Y 


fill  C  A  perrect  steei  rrame  silo  with  guar- 
anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  8peoial  terms  to  Farmer's  Clubs 
St  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


A  GREAT  OFFER. 

Productive  140  acre  farm  cutting  25  tons  hay  from 
smooth,  level  fields;  spring  watered  pasture  for  15 
cows;  300  cords  hardwood,  abundance  timber;  50 
apple  trees;  cream  sold  at  door;  six  room  house, 
painted  and  blinded;  barn,  40x06,  with  tight  walls; 
carriage  house,  all  in  very  good  repair;  high  eleva¬ 
tion;  pleasant  views;  runuiug  spring  water  at  the 
buildings;  only  one  mile  to  village,  high  school,  etc, 
Owner  has  other  business,  and  to  get  quick  sale  has 
made  price  $1,000;  part  cash  and  easy  terms;  build¬ 
ings  insured  for  $800.  Write  for  travelling  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  go  see  it  at  once.  Illustrated  lists  of  other 
New  England  farms,  with  reliable  information  of 
soils,  crops,  markets,  climate,  etc.,  mailed  free.  E. 
A.STROUT.  Farm  Department  12,  160  Nassau  St., New 
York  City,  or  Trumont,  Temple,  Boston.  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE  WANTED 

to  supply  the  wants  of  CASH  BUYERS.. SELLERS 
and  EXCHANGER8  advertising  in  our  JOURNAL 
sach  month.  Subscribers  can  write  to  these  adver- 
llsers  and  make  their  own  deals  FREE.  Ours  is  the 
oest,  largest  and  moBt  reliable  real  estate  magazine 
published,  and  is  now  In  its  fourth  year.  Has  good 
atorieo,  news  and  current  topics.  Circulation  cover* 
U.  S.„  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Hawaii,  3  month* 
trial  25o.,  3  yrs.  $1.  U.  8.  REAL  ESTATE  JOURNAL, 
171  W ■  Brighton  Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  Commission 

ygs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  frame,  etc.  Fruits. 
J.  B.  WOODWARD, 302  Greenwich  Street.  New  York. 


Fruits.  Vegetables. 

Apples,  Pears,  Plums.  Peaches,  Berries,  Pota¬ 
toes,  Onions,  Peppers,  etc.,  wanted.  Highest 
market  prices  obtained  for  choice  products. 

Write  us  what  you  have  to  offer. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  1UU  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

GBO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN 

r  GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

rJ^Sg8’.Che§se’  Ponltry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot- 
ar«<1T1fi?,a  8jp50lalt7-  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  30  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


$20 


FOR 

During  another  week  we  will 
send,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  §3,  the 
complete  collection  up  to  date,  of 
“Shoppell’s  Modern  Houses.”  com¬ 
prising  27  books  (weight  SO  pounds), 
in  which  are  descri  bed  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated  850  Building  Designs.  Re¬ 
turnable  if  not  satisfactory.  This 
extraordinary  offer  ($20  worth  of 
books  for  $.3)  is  made  on  account  of 
our  removal.  Address  The  Co¬ 
operative  Building  Plan 
Ass’n,  108  Fultou  St., 
N9W  York. 


ers 


Hair  Vigor.  Keep  your  own  hair.  Get 

lye 

Lowell,  Mass. 


more.  Have  a  clean  scalp.  i-?-A7v.Co- 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime  .  90  @  95 

No.  1  .  85  @  90 

No.  2  .  75  @  80 

No.  3  .  50  @  60 

Glover  .  45  @  55 

Clover,  mixed  .  50  @  70 

Straw,  rye  .  60  @1.00 


JAYNE’S 

CURES 


EXPECTORANT 


THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  n  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


1904. 
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LONG  KEEPING  IN  COLD  STORAGE. 
Apples  Will  Not  Pay. 

We  have  seen  apples  that  have  been  kept  for 
almost  two  years,  but  are  sure  from  a  specu¬ 
lative  point  this  would  be  disastrous  and 
would  not  advise  the  holding  in  cold  storage 
of  any  fruits  longer  than  six  or  seven  months. 

New  York.  0.  p.  davis  &  bkos. 

This  matter  has  been  experimented  on  in  a 
small  way,  but  in  no  single  instance  has  it 
ever  been  found  practical,  particularly  so  far 
as  commercial  varieties  are  concerned.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  conditions  can  ever  exist 
that  would  make  the  carrying  of  fruit  more 
than  one  year  profitable,  and  as  a  rule  it  has 
always  been  found  to  the  best  advantage  to 
have  cold  storages  empty  by  April  15,  or  not 
later  than  May  1.  While  it  is  true  some 
fancy  prices  are  at  times  obtained  for  such 
late-keeping  varieties  as  Russets,  Rome  Beauty 
and  Ben  Davis,  it  is  only  in  a  comparatively 
limited  way  and  for  a  very  small  quantity  as 
compared  to  the  amount  of  fruit  stored. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  armacost,  rii.ey  &  co. 

It  would  not  pay  to  carry  apples  as  long 
as  a  year.  Apples  that  are  put  in  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  October  and  November,  should  he  all 
out  by  July  1,  although  sometimes  circum¬ 
stances  are  such  that  one  is  compelled  to 
keep  them  a  month  or  two  longer,  as  was  the 
case  this  season,  for  the  reason  that  the  mar¬ 
kets  were  dull  and  the  supply  heavier  than 
the  demand.  We  had  a  few  barrels  on  hand 
the  last  of  July.  One  season,  just  for  the 
sake  of  experimenting,  we  carried  a  few  bar¬ 
rels  of  Baldwins  from  October  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  October,  and  they  were  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  scarcely  a  rotten  apple  in  them,  but 
badly  scalded.  Apples  should  not  be  kept 
that  length  of  time,  because  they  scald  quick¬ 
ly  after  taking  them  out  into  the  open  air. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  j.  j.  puts  &  co. 

Apples  have  been  carried  over  for  more 
than  a  year  as  an  experiment.  There  are 
apples  now  in  icehouses  since  last  season  ;  not 
as  an  experiment,  however,  but  because  the 
owners  could  not  get  the  cost  out  of  them 
last  Fall.  We  believe  it  advisable  for  all 
growers  to  sell  their  fruit  while  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  it,  and  let  the  buyer  do  with  it  as 
he  desires.  Some  years  ago  there  was  always 
a  good  profit  in  holding  fruit  in  either  natural 
or  cold  storage,  but  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  apples  have  been  held  in  icehouses  more 
to  save  the  owners  than  for  the  profit  they 
used  to  expect  in  former  years.  If  all  the 
apples,  etc.,  were  pushed  on  the  market  as 
soon  as  they  were  ready  they  would  not  bring 
enough  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  handling 
them,  so  the  only  alternative  is  to  hold  them 
in  cold  storage.  archdeacon  &  co. 

New  York. 

We  have  known  of  apples  being  carried  in 
cold  storage  for  two  years,  but  only  as  an  ex¬ 
periment  to  see  what  they  would  do.  We, 
ourselves,  have  carried  Willow-twig  in  cold 
storage  for  two  years  in  perfect  condition, 
but  from  a  financial  standpoint  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable.  We  know  of  no  instance  when  it 
would  be  advisable  to  carry  apples  in  cold 
storage  longer  than  four  to  seven  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  variety  and  kind.  The  trouble  in 
late  years  has  been  that  too  many  dealers 
have  carried  loo  many  apples  in  cold  storage 
late  in  the  season.  Take  last  season,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  great  many  apples  were  held  in  cold 
storage  until  June  and  July,  which  sold  for 
less  money  net  by  considerable  than  they 
would  have  sold  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point  last 
Fall.  We  do  not  think  it  policy  to  place  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  apple  crop  in  cold 
storage.  AT  moderate  quantity  stored  and 
moved  out  in  proper  season  is  all  right,  but  of 
late  years  losses  have  been  enormous  on 
apples  carried  from  six  to  eight  months. 
From  a  financial  standpoint  it  would  be  inad¬ 
visable  to  carry  any  apples  one  year,  much 
less  two  years.  F.  newhall  &  sons. 

Chicago,  111. 

MARKET  NEWS 

A  Fine  Point  Decided. — Tice  U.  S.  General 
Appraisers  Tlave  just  announced  another  of 
their  famous  natural  history  classifications, 
viz.  :  that  a  jackass  or  donkey  is  not  a  horse 
or  a  mule  within  the  meaning  of  the  customs 
laws.  The  duty  on  horses  and  mules  is  if 30 
per  head  and  on  other  animals  not  classed 
as  such  20  per  cent  of  their  value.  In  the 
case  in  question  a  small  donkey  had  been 
assessed  for  the  if 30  duty,  but  the  importer 
claimed  that  it  should  come  under  “other 
animals”  at  the  20  per  cent  rate,  which  con¬ 
tention  tlie  Board  upheld.  The  only  evident 
injustice  in  this  ruling  is  the  reflection  on 
the  donkey  in  the  apparent  intimation  that 
he  may  not  be  worth  a  whole  $30. 

Truck  Garden  Work. — “What  are  the 
chances  for  getting  work  at  truck  gardening 
near  New  York,  class  of  help  employed  and 
prices  paid?  l. 

Massachusetts. 

The  wages  paid  run  anywhere  from  $12  to 
$20  with  board.  Some  men  get  even  more. 
A  common  way  is  to  hire  men  for  a  month 
at  what  seems  a  safe  price  and  increase  them 
the  next  month  if  they  are  worth  it.  A  good 
many  foreigners  are  employed.  Poles,  Iluns, 
Swedes,  Italians,  etc.,  and  in  some  cases  the 


associations  are  decidedly  mixed  and  unde¬ 
sirable.  As  a  rule  the  work  is  harder,  the 
conditions  more  unpleasant  and  the  pay  for 
the  season  no  higher  than  on  the  general  farm 
farther  away  from  the  city.  Any  man  who 
has  a  fair  farm  job  would  better  stick  to  it 
than  come  here,  unless  he  is  determined  to 
learn  the  business  of  market  gardening.  In 
that  case  the  only  way  is  to  look  around 
among  the  gardeners  until  he  finds  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  is  after.  One  of  the  special  dis¬ 
comforts  of  this  work  is  the  pest  of  mosquitoes 
in  sections  of  nong  Island  and  New  Jersey. 
They  bite  through  Summer  clothes,  and  in 
muggy  weather  it  is  necessary  to  spray  one¬ 
self  with  tar  oil  or  some  similar  “dope,”  or 
keep  up  a  constant  fight,  which  is  a  hindrance 
to  work. 

Fruit  Items. — The  arrivals  of  peaches 
have  been  very  heavy,  39  carloads  in  a  single 
day,  but  these  included  considerable  poor 
fruit.  The  range  of  prices  has  been  low, 
some  going  for  25  cents  a  crate.  The  poorest 
showing  was  made  by  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  basket  stock,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  get  too  ripe  and  had  suffered  from  heat 
and  rain.  The  conditions  for  apples  and 
pears  have  not  been  encouraging,  except  for 
sound,  well-matured  fruit,  a  great  share  be¬ 
ing  only  suitable  for  cooking,  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  not  heavy  enough  to  keep  the  mar¬ 
ket  cleared  up.  Clapp’s  Favorite  and  Bart¬ 
lett  pears,  large  and  with  some  show  of  color, 
have  gone  over  $3  per  barrel.  The  half¬ 
barrel  basket  is  used  largely  for  pears.  Be¬ 
fore  buying  baskets  of  this  size  for  heavy 
fruit  it  is  well  to  see  that  they  are  strong 
enough  to  avoid  going  to  pieces  in  handling. 
A  basket  that  is  all  right  for  lettuce  or  other 
light  stuff  may  get  badly  smashed  up  in  car¬ 
rying  75  or  more  pounds.  I  have  often  no¬ 
ticed  losses  caused  by  the  use  of  packages  too 
light  for  the  purpose  or  poorly  made.  Plums 
have  suffered  from  the  general  glut  of  fresh 
fruit,  some  eight-pound  basnets  selling  as  low 
as  10  cents.  The  eastern-grown  plum  falls 
flat  on  this  market  the  quickest  of  any 
commercial  fruit  I  know,  except  the  goose¬ 
berry.  Most  of  these  plums  are  of  better 
quality  than  those  from  the  Pacific  coast,  as 
sold  here,  yet  the  latter  sell  steadily,  often 
at  four  times  the  price  of  those  grown  here. 
The  only  visible  reason  is  that  they  are 
larger  and  more  carefully  handled.  Musk- 
melons  are  here  from  Texas,  Arizona,  Mary¬ 
land,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina  and  Geor¬ 
gia.  Those  from  Arizona  have  sold  best,  as 
hign  as  $2.50  per  crate.  These  are  grown 
under  ideal  muskmelon  conditions,  on  irri¬ 
gated  land  with  plenty  of  hot  sunshine,  which 
hammers  sweetness  and  high  quality  through 
their  rough  rinds.  The  weather  conditions 
are  essentially  the  same  as  with  the  Colorado 
Rocky  Fords,  which  arrive  later.  Maryland 
melons  have  sold  well,  but  are  variable  in 
quality,  like  all  others  grown  under  too  many 
clouds.  Picking  out  muskmelons  for  hotel 
and  fruit  store  trade  is  uncertain  business. 
Buyers  know  that  unless  the  quality  is  fairly 
good  there  will  be  a  steady  run  of  complaints 
from  their  customers.  A  poor  apple  or  pear 
will  pass,  but  a  poor  muskmelon  is  an  insult. 
Some  claim  to  be  able  to  select  good  melons 
by  the  appearance,  but  as  a  rule  the  more 
experience  they  have  the  less  confident  they 
are  of  the  infallibility  of  their  scale  of 
points.  Of  course  where  melons  are  grown 
on  a  large  scale,  from  good  seed  and  under 
uniform  weauier  conditions,  such  as  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  arid  regions  and  some  seasons  in 
the  South  Anam.c  States,  they  vary  less. 
This  fruit  would  be  used  much  more  freely 
every  year  if  at  all  dependable.  Poor  seed  is 
responsible  for  some  failures,  melons  unfit  for 
sale  being  saved  for  seed.  Seed  from  choice 
melons  has  a  right  to  be  expensive,  and  the 
buyer  should  not  expect  to  get  it  for  less 
than  the  melons  producing  it  would  have  sold 
for,  plus  the  cost  of  saving  and  dealer’s  profit. 
Such  seed  may  be  cheap  at  $4  per  pound. 

w.  w.  11. 


WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Fruit-Picking  Sack. — Have  any  of  your 
readers  tried  the  California  orange  picker's 
sack  for  gathering  apples  from  large  trees? 
If  so,  does  it  give  satisfaction?  Where  are 
they  for  sale  and  what  is  the  cost? 

Pennsylvania.  j.  b.  j. 


Sulphur  and  Cabbage  Maggots. — After 
reading  the  article  on  page  571  on  the  Cab¬ 
bage  maggots,  it  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I 
di^  to  half  an  acre  of  cabbages  that  were  be¬ 
ing  destroyed  by  this  little  worm.  I  bought 
fine  ground  sulphur  and  put,  I  think,  about 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  it  about  each  cabbage, 
plant,  close  to  the  stump.  I  think  it  killed' 
or  drove  the  maggots  away,  for  I  never  saw 
a  better  crop  of  cabbages  before  or  since  than 
that  was,  and  from  that  time  saw  no  more 
maggots,  so  I  concluded  the  sulphur  acted 
not  only  as  a  worm-killer,  but  I  thought  by 
the  way  they  grew  that  there  was  some  fer¬ 
tilizing  property  in  it.  This  must  have  keen 
20  years  ago,  and  as  I  have  not  been  troubled 
with  the  maggot  since  (for  I  have  grown 
but  few  cabbages)  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  prove  my  remedy.  The  using  of  the  sul¬ 
phur  was  an  idea  of  my  own,  and  if  I  had  tne 
trouble  again  I  should  expect  that  the  sul¬ 
phur  would  be  the  remedy,  s.  h.  warren. 

Massachusetts. 


One  of  the  greatest  American  millionaires 
once  said  to  his  physician,  "A  million  dol¬ 
lars,  Doctor,  for  a  new  stomach, ”  and  then 
the  sick  man  groaned  and  turned  away. 
One  of  a  man’s  greatest  pleasures  is  that 
born  of  a  keen  appetite,  vigorous  digestion 
and  a  good  dinner,  and  this  belongs  to 
many  a  good  fellow  who  is  living  on  small 
wages,  but  the  rich  man  without  &  stomach 
has  to  forego  the  good  things  of  the  table 
because  his  stomach  rebels.  Without  a 
healthy  stomach  and  a  good  digestion,  our 
blood  is  thin,  watery  and  poor,  our  heart 
action  is  weak,  our  liver  does  not  do  its 
duty,  and  man  is  miserable  and  unhappy. 
In  mis  condition  man  is  prey  to  the  germs 
of  influenza,  consumption,  malaria  and  all 
the  ills  that  he  is  heir  to.  Consumption 
can  be  treated  by  natural  methods  which 
are  as  close  to  nature  as  possible. 

Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  chief  consulting  physi¬ 
cian  of  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical 
Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  years  ago  un¬ 
derstood  this  disease,  and  after  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  experiment  discovered  certain  roots 
and  herbs  which  were  nature’s  remedies, 
and  succeeded  in  putting  them  up  in  a 
form  that  would  be  easily  procured  and 
ready  to  use.  This  he  called  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  It  gives  no 
false  stimulation  because  it  contains  no 
alcohol  and  no  narcotic.  It  helps  diges¬ 
tion  and  the  assimilation  of  such  elements 
in  the  food  as  are  required  for  the  blood. 
Instead  of  a  cod  liver  oil,  against  which 
the  already  sensitive  stomach  will  declare 
open  rebellion,  this  tonic  has  a  pacifying 
action  upon  the  sensitive  stomach  and 
gives  to  the  blood  the  food  elements  the 
tissues  require.  It  maintains  the  patient’s 
nutrition  by  enabling  him  to  eat,  retain, 
digest  and  assimilate  nutritious  food.  It 
overcomes  gastric  irritability  and  symp¬ 
toms  of  indigestion,  and  in  this  way  fever, 
night  -  sweats,  headaches,  etc.,  are  done 
away  with.  It  fortifies  the  body  against 
the  germs  of  consumption,  grip  and  ma¬ 
laria,  and  it  builds  up  the  tissues  and  puts 
on  healthy  flesh. 

When  the  druggist  says  he  has  some¬ 
thing  that  is  "just  as  good”  as  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  he  says  so  be¬ 
cause  he  hopes  to  make  a  better  profit, 
but  his  own  mixtures  have  not  stood  the 
test  of  long  experience  nor  had  the  success 
that  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines  have  had. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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As  It  Looks  When  Erected 

Strongest  and  Best 

By  Every  Test. 

Has  been  fully  tested  by  leading 
poultrymen.  All  heights  (12  in.  to 
7  ft.)  Has  fine  mesh  for  small 
chicks.  Over  1,000  rods  of  this  fence 
used  on  Lakewood  Poultry  Farm, 
New  Jersey.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  it. 

Our  Low  Price  Will  Surprise 
You. 

We  will  ship  from  mills  in  Connect¬ 
icut,  Illinois  and  California,  and 
guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry 
Fencing  sent  free. 

Write  Us  What  You  Want. 
Do  It  To-Day. 


CASE  BROTHERS, 

1 6-22  Main  St.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


PAGE  BULL  FENCE 

holds  any  flock  of  bulls.  It’s  a  powerful  fence. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  63,  Adrian,  Mich. 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP,  R.  R.  No.  4,  Erie,  Pa. 


LOW  PRICES 


inti  rn-Fff 
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ADVANCE 

Donot  always  stand  for  cheap  quality. 
In  our  case  it  means  that  we  manu¬ 
facture  and  market  our  goods  by  the 
most  economical  methods.  Wo  buy  our 
materials  in  lot.  of  thousands  of  tons, 
and  make  All  VANCE  FENCE  on  the 
moat  perfect  and  up-to-date  fence 
machines.  But  where  we  save  our 
customers  the  largest  amount  is  in 
our  unique  method  o  f  selling 


farmer  at  Wholesale  '  Prices  ON  THIRTY  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

thus  saving  our  customers  both  the  jobber’s  and  the  dealer’s  profit.,  and  giving  you  a  better  opportunity  to 
try  the  fence  in  actual  use  than  your  dealer  will  give  you.  If  after  30  days  use  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied 
you  can  Bh  ip  the  fence  back  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  No  conditions  attached 
except  that  you  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Get  our  new  FKEE  FENCE  HOOK  and  study  fenco  construction. 
You  will  be  a  better  judge  of  fences  after  you  have  read_it.  23  Styles  of  fence  illustrated— a  fence  for 
every  requirement  of  the  farmer.  We  Pay  the  Freight  on  40  rods  or  more.  Your  name  and  address  on 
a  postal  card  will  bring  full  information  and  wholesale  price*.  Write  today. 

ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.,  1221  Old  St.,  Peoria,  III. 


Extension  Axle  Nuts 

L  make  old  buggies  run  like  new;  quick  sellers;  very 
prolitable.  Our  hub  covers  keep  all  grit  out  of  boxes. 
Aokntb  Wantkd. 

f  HARDWARE  SPECIALTY  CO. ,  Box  43,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

AAflll  UlBlfeCTED  cuts  and  throws  it  in 
IlIlKN  RAnl  Cal  Eli  piles.  One  man  and 

w  W  1 1 1  ■  one  horse  cuts  equal  to  a  corn  binder. 
Price,  812.  Circulars  free. 

NEW  PROCESS  MEG.  CO.,  Lincoln,  Kansas. 

CUTAWAY  ..TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double- Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  ( 

Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  10in.  deep.  14  in  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass,  wild  mustard,  charlock, hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, 
or  anv  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir’lars.l 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..T 
Hlgganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Name  Your  Farm  and 

Give  It  a  Character. 


You  Can  Do  It  Without  Money. 


Only  a  Little  of  Your  Time. 


Every  up-to-date  farmer  should  name  his  farm,  by  selecting  some  appropriate 
name  and  perpetuating  it  by  the  use  of  neatly  printed  stationery.  It  has  undoubt* 
edly  occurred  to  you  many  times  that  you  would  like  to  do  this,  but  you  have  not 
felt  like  spending  the  money.  Cheap  stuff  is  worse  than  plain  paper ;  and  good 
stationery  is  expensive.  Knowing  all  this,  we  have  arranged  to  send  you  stationery 
in  exchange  for  a  little  of  your  time. 

The  Noteheads  are  of  fine,  medium- weight  paper,  size  5%  by  8  inches,  made  up 
into  neat  pads.  The  envelopes  are  size  6,  of  good  quality,  and  are  printed  with  the 
name  of  the  Farm,  the  proprietor’s  name,  and  postoffice  address.  We  will  deliver 
this  stationery,  postage  paid,  for  clubs  as  follows : 

For  three  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  $1  each, 
or  yearly  or  trial  new  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $3  ;  or  for  six  renewal  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  each. 

For  five  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each  ; 
or  yearly  and  trial  n  w  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  S5.  Or,  for  10  renewal  subscriptions 
at  SI  each. 

You’ll  get  a  neat  job  of  printing,  and  a  tasteful,  effective  and  modern  one  if 
you  will  avail  yourself  of  this  liberal  offer.  Our  desire  is  to  furnish  you  with  up- 
to-date  stationery  in  return  for  a  few  moments  of  your  time. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


250  NOTE  HEADS 
250  ENVELOPES. 

500  NOTE  HEADS 
500  ENVELOPES. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Buying  Yearling  Hens. 

Would  it:  be  advisable  to  buy  liens  one  year 
old  to  keep  for  layers  the  coming  Winter  and 
Summer?  I  have  kept  about  100  liens  for 
several  years,  and  made  them  pay.  I  expect 
to  build  a  new  bouse  this  Fall,  but  cannot  get 
pullets  enough  to  stock  it.  1  can  buy  yearling 
hens.  Some  of  my  hens  get  lame  in  one  leg 
for  a  time;  then  in  a  short  time  get  so  they 
cannot  walk,  and  have  to  be  killed.  Their 
feed  is  oats,  wheat,  buckwheat  and  corn,  fed 
alternately;  corn  at  night,  with  a  mash  of 
bran,  shorts  and  meal  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  with  oyster  shells  all  the  time.  Skim- 
milk  to  drink.  What  is  the  trouble? 

Conneatitville,  Pa.  w.  I.  h. 

Buying  yearling  liens  for  layers  will  be 
all  right  if  good  judgment  is  used  in  the 
purchase.  A  few  main  points  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  order  to  make  it  profit¬ 
able.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  likely 
to  lay  enough  to  pay  their  board  through 
October,  November  or  December,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  moulting  vacation.  Then, 
again,  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  may 
be  counted  on  as  being  at  the  lowest  dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  rush  to  market,  and  an  ad¬ 
vance  can  confidently  be  counted  on  be¬ 
tween  the  holiday  season  and  the  Spring, 
when  everything  that  will  lay  eggs  is  apt 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  market.  A 
wise  buyer  will  keep  these  points  in  view, 
and  wait  until  the  time  for  this  rise  in 
the  market  is  about  due.  A  rise  of  five 
cents  per  pound  is  no  unusual  thing  be¬ 
tween  January  15  and  March  1.  A  four- 
pound  hen  can  often  be  bought  early  in 
January  for  eight  cents  per  pound,  which 
will  weigh  five  pounds  before  February 
is  over,  and  sell  at  13  cents  per  pound  in 
the  open  market.  If  she  fails  to  lay  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  at  all,  she  is  sure  to  increase 
in  weight  if  well  fed,  insuring  a  good 
profit,  eggs  or  no  eggs.  After  March  1 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  hen  will  be 
profitable  for  a  number  of  months,  and 
enable  the  owner  to  raise  a  pullet  to  re¬ 
place  her  if  ne  wishes.  Do  not  be  in  a 
hurry,  therefore,  but  let  the  present  owner 
feed  her  just  as  long  as  you  dare,  being 
sure  to  get  possession  of  her  before  the 


they  can  easily  be  removed  to  a  fresh  loca¬ 
tion  as  often  as  desirable.  It  is  a  question 
which  each  can  best  decide  according  to 
surroundings,  etc.  Where  lamp  brooders 
are  to  be  depended  on,  I  should  favor  the 
colony  plan.  If  coal  is  to  be  used  for 
heating,  the  long  house  is  almost  a  ne¬ 
cessity. 

A  Stone  Henhouse. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  stone  as  a  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  henhouse?  I  have  a  great  abund¬ 
ance  of  stone  of  all  sizes,  common  cobble¬ 
stones  up  to  rocks  half  as  big  as  a  load  of 
hay,  on  my  farm,  and  it  is  a  great  problem 
to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them,  so  I  want  to 
put  them  into  all  buildings  where  a  stone 
building  will  do  good  service.  I  also  have 
plenty  of  sand  for  mortar,  and  can  get  ce¬ 
ment  and  lime  at  a  reasonable  price.  The 
only  question  is,  will  a  stone  house  be  dry 
and  comfortable 'for  the  hens?  e.  h. 

Stanton,  Mich. 

There  is  a  popular  prejudice  against 
stone  for  poultry  houses  on  account  of 
supposed  difficulty  in  avoiding  dampness. 
How  much  of  this  is  founded  on  fact  I 
do  not  know,  having  had  but  little  experi¬ 
ence  with  stone  or  concrete  buildings.  I 
should  suppose  that  stone  walls  would  be 
more  expensive  than  wood  in  such  a  State 
as  Michigan  unless  the  wages  of  stone 
masons  are  much  lower  than  in  New  York 
State.  Stone  is  a  better  conductor  of 
heat  than  wood,  and  condensation  of 
moisture  would  be  likely  to  occur  more 
readily  than  in  a  wooden  building,  but 
with  proper  arrangements  for  ventilation 
I  should  be  willing  to  “risk  it”  if  cost  is 
not  too  much  greater  than  wood.  Stone 
would  make  a  cool  house  in  Summer  and 
by  lining  with  cheap  boards  the  walls 
could  surely  be  kept  dry  in  Winter  and 
be  easily  warmed  either  artificially  or  by 
the  animal  heat  from  the  hens  themselves. 

'I  he  only  stone  hennery  which  I  ever  saw 
was  very  damp  in  Winter,  but  no  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  paid  to  suitable  ventilation. 
The  thick  walls  also  prevented  sufficient 
light  to  enter  through  the  usual  sized  win¬ 
dows  to  make  it  cheerful.  o.  w.  mapes. 


BUYING  AN  ABANDONED  FARM. 


by  frost,  and  would  endure  our  cold  Winter 
better.” 

Wyandotte  Virtues. — Another  thing  about 
the  Wyandottes  is  iuat  they  sit  well  and 
make  excellent  mothers.  It  is  often  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  hatch  eggs  under  hens,  even  when 
incubators  are  used.  Mr.  Cosgrove  says  he 
has  had  hens  that  remained  broody  for  12 
weeks  or  more.  Some  of  them  hatch  out 
three  broods  in  succession  without  a  murmur. 
I  asked  him  what  seemed  the  most  trying 
times  in  caring  for  hens. 

“Caring  for  the  little  chicks  and  feeding 
the  young  pullets  just  before  they  are  ready 
to  lay.  The  little  things  are  tender,  and  need 
constant  care.  This  comes  natural  to  the 
man  who  lias  learned  the  lesson  by  experi¬ 
ence,  but  often  discourages  the  beginner!  It 
is  also  a  trying  time  just  before  the  young 
pullet  begins  to  lay.  She  is  then  a  greedy 
eater,  and  should  be  fed  meat  and  well  cared 
for.  If  she  is  not  pushed  at  this  time  she 
will  not  be  profitable,  and  will  not  lay  eggs 
when  they  bring  big  prices.  It  takes  all  a 
man’s  nerve  to  pour  out  the  feed  at  this  sea¬ 
son  without  a  cent  coming  in,  yet  it  must  be 
done.  1  plan  to  sell  young  roosters  and  old 
hens  at  this  time,  so  as  to  have  an  income. 
You  feel  better  over  it  when  there  is  some¬ 
thing  coming  in  than  when  it  is  all  outgo.” 

“Are  not  the  brown  eggs  of  the  Wyan¬ 
dotte  an  objection?” 

“The  color  is  an  advantage  in  our  markets. 
My  eggs  are  sold  in  Worcester,  Mass.  In 
most  New  England  cities  the  brown  color  is 
an  advantage.” 

Mr.  Cosgrove’s  success  with  poultry  has  ad¬ 
vertised  his  hens.  lie  does  not  pretend  to 
have  fancy  stock,  but  people  have  an  idea 
that  fowls  that  will  pay  for  a  farm  are  better 
than  those  bred  merely  for  fancy  points.  Mr. 
Cosgrove's  experience  merely  shows  what  has 
been  demonstrated  time  and  again.  Let  a 
man  go  into  any  community  and  put  skill  and 
love  and  care  into  a  hen,  a  cow,  a  potato  or 
an  onion,  and  in  time  people  will  come  ready 
to  pay  an  extra  price.  Mr.  Cosgrove  feels 
hopeful  for  the  future  of  New  England.  In 
his  section  land  is  increasing  in  value,  and 
is  becoming  more  salable.  A  new  State  road 
from  the  railroad  to  the  village  helps  in  this. 
Swedes  and  other  industrious  foreigners  are 
taking  up  farms.  This  increase  in  land 
values  helps  in  various  ways.  Insurance 
companies  are  more  willing  to  write  policies, 
and  it  is  easier  to  borrow  money  on  farms. 
Let  some  one  demonstrate  what  a  man  can 
do  at  growing  apples  on  this  rough  land  and 
Connecticut  farms  will  regain  much  that  they 
have  lost.  h.  w.  c. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


OEDJNTEY  FARM 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


Breeders’  Directory 


Send  for  circular. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  purchase  the  REST,  and  the 
REST  can  be  found  at 

ALTAMONT  STOCK  FARM, 

Millbrook;  N.  Y. 

Pr^nerty  of  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON. 


Registered  shropshires  of  choicest  breeding 

forsale.  Large  and  well-built  yearling  Rams;  also 
choice  large  March  Ram  Lambs.  Cheap  for  quality. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  1).,  No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


™»  HOLS  I  til*  CATTLE 

Good  one*,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulla 
ready  for  servloe. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

THIRD  MID-SUMMER  OFFERING. 

30  Registered  Holstein  Cows,  due  to  freshen  within 
60  days  20  Registered  two-year-old  Heifers,  bred  to 
Aaggie  Cornucopia  Paulino  Count,  No  20642,  the 
Champion  Bull  of  the  World .  10  Registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  Service  Bulls  ready  for  immediate  use.  2 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  male  calves  from  Mer¬ 
cedes  Julip's  Pietertje  Paul,  No.  29830. 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Choice  young  stock  of  the  bes  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM.  Rifton.  Ulster  Co  .N.  Y. 


pUREBltEir  liULMi  lA  HULL  CALVES, 

.Chester  Whites, all  ages:  bestof  breeding,  Forsale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peterboro.N.Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
*  *  Females.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa- 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  end  grades  all  ages  and  sexes, 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  and  milk 
strains  aad  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

MYEH  dfc  SON 

IJridgevIlIe,  Delaware. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  PIGS 

at  farmers’  prices.  July  and  August  farrow.  Extra 
flue  stock.  J.  D.  DATES,  Ludlowvi  lie,  N.  Y. 


nURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES.— 

*Thepeerof  any  In  America.  Write  yourwants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER.  Ii.  2.  Watervliet, Mich. 


CHESTER 

>tb  O.  "  _ 


W  H  I  T  E  S 

Both  O.  I.  CT  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale.. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L| 
Bowersox.U.3;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co.O 


expected  rise  in  market  values,  after  the 
rush  of  Fall  marketing  is  over.  Another 
year’s  experience  confirms  me  in  my  pre¬ 
vious  belief  that  a  hen’s  usefulness  as  a 
layer  is  not  over  by  any  means  when  she 
is  a  year  or  18  months  old.  We  are  now 
well  into  August,  and  our  yearling  hens 
are  laying  not  a  whit  better  than  those 
that  arc  three  or  four  years  old.  This 
might  not  he  true  of  the  Asiatic  breeds, 
but  the  Mediterranean  or  American  breeds 
surely  will  bear  me  out  in  this  position. 

Sufficient  information  about  lameness  is 
not  given  to  prove  any  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  system  of  feed¬ 
ing  is  all  right,  and  should  give  a  profit 
in  a  favorable  location  with  cither  100 
hens  or  10,000. 

*  Long  Brooder  or  Colony  Plan. 

Would  you  advise  a  long  brooder  house  or 
colony  brooder  houses  where  one  wishes  to 
raise  350  pullets  for  layers?  Economy  of 
space  no  consideration.  Does  not  the  soil 
about  a  long  brooder  house  get  very  foul  in 
time?  if.  w.  r. 

Preston,  N.  Y. 

“Three  hundred  and  fifty  pullets  for 
layers”  means  a  hatch  of  at  least  1,000 
chicks,  enough  to  warrant  the  building 
of  a  long  brooder  house  with  an  auto¬ 
matic  brooding  system.  Spring-hatched 
chickens  should  be  ready  to  remove  from 
the  brooder  house  in  time  to  start  a  crop 
of  vegetation  of  some  kind  each  Fall. 
This  will  keep  the  soil  from  getting 
“foul.”  With  wire-covered  frames  in  use 
as  runs,  such  as  1  have’ described  in  recent 
numbers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  the  runs  can 
easily  be  picked  up  by  two  men  and  re¬ 
moved,  making  it  easy  for  the  whole  space 
about  the  brooder  house  to  be  plowed  and 
sown  to  rye,  or  some  other  crop.  Of 
course  with  colony  brooder  houses  and* 
unlimited  space  this  is  not  necessary,  as 


The  Hen  Lays  the  Home. 

Taut  II. 

The  Business  Hen. — What  then  has  paid 
for  the  farm?  The  Wyandotte  hen.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  know  several  men  who  left  the  city 
when  over  50  years  of  age  to  make  a  living 
in  (he  country.  All  have  succeeded,  and  all 
made  poultry-keeping  the. foundation  of  their 
farm  plans.  In  the  hands  of  a  careful  man  a 
good  hen  comes  as  close  to  being  a  “sure 
thing”  as  any  living  thing  on  the  farm  can 
he.  Dairying  will  pay  many,  and  so  will 
sheep  or  hog  raising,  hut  for  a  man  who  loves 
her  the  hen  is  a  noble  partner  on  a  poor  farm. 
Mr.  Cosgrove  says  that  if  he  were  a  younger 
man  and  could  reasonably  hope  to  see  or¬ 
chards  in  full  bearing  he  would  plant  apple 
trees  on  the  hills.  Mr.  Cosgrove  will  tell  us 
from  time  to  time  about  his  methods  of  hen 
keeping.  It  is  said  that  there  are  different 
breeds  of  poultry  because  there  are  different 
kinds  of  men.  Each  breed  has  some  strong 
character  which  fits  her  for  the  purpose  which 
some  man  has  in  view.  I  asked  Mr.  Cos¬ 
grove  why  he  kept  Wyandottes,  and  he  gave 
several  reasons: 

They  save  fencing.  They  do  not  fly  readily, 
and  are  quiet,  so  that  a  comparatively  low 
fence  will  hold  them.  It  probably  does  not 
cost  GO  per  cent  as  much  to  fence  Wyan- 
dottes  as  White  Leghorns.  The  Wyandottes, 
or  at  least  a  good  strain  of  the  breeu,  are 
natural  Winter  layers.  The  fieghorns  are 
good  when  warmly  housed,  but  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  hills  are  cold,  and  warm  houses  are  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  Wyandotte  has  a  small  head, 
and  can  easily  put  comb  and  all  under  her 
wing  so  that  it  cannot  freeze.  Let  a  Leghorn 
try  to  put  her  big  comb  entirely  out  of  sight 
and  see  how  uncomfortable  the  bird  is.  A 
lien  with  a  frostbitten  comb  cannot  lay  eggs 
and  he  comfortable. 

Mr.  Cosgrove  says  that  if  he  were  keeping 
Leghorns  for  Winter  layers  he  would  clip  the 
combs  and  wattles  off  the  pullets  before  cold 
weather  set  in. 

“Doesn't  that  hurt  them?” 

“Not  much.  I  have  clipped  comb  and 
vat  lies  in  this  way  and  had  the  bird  turn 
around  and  eat  them  at  once.  Tt  is  no  more 
painful  Ilian  dishorning  cattle.  A  Leghorn 
pullet  trimmer  in  this  way  when  her  head 
healed  would  be  far  less  liable  to  be  injured 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 
Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  t  wo-year  old. 

Specialty — Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIG8.  Standard- Bred  BLACK  MINOKCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

IF-  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Combination  and 
Golden  Lad.  For 
sale  12  cows,  6  heif¬ 
ers,  and  21  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  LANDKNBERG,  PA. 


JERSEYS! 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

Good  Ones— Registered— CLeap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

ANGORA  GOATS. 

27  Registered  Bucks. 

200  Does.  Some  Kids. 

POULTRY  and  FOX  TERRIERS 

(FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.) 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1888. 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Box  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT.  Bristol,  Wls  .  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


HBJTTON’S  Heave,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  tar«, 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
r.  throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommend*  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co.* 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


HARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

We  made  100  styles  and  sell  direct  to  consumer. 
Send  for  Catalog  F. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  6  Lake  St.f  Owego,  N.  Y. 


A 


THE  CHACE  BASIN  \— 
FOR  WATERING  5T0CK  IN  5TABLE5  ^1 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F.  R.  OH  ACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKsiiires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos.  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description  Return  If  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMn/TON  &  CO..  Ercildoun.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


IMPROVED 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES; 

all  ages,  from  imported  stock, 
atmodestprices.  W.H.  Fisher, 
Spahr  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SKS" 

\Og.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester.  Mich 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSKIRES 

and  Oct. boars, 

.0  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  In  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  Fl-sUelass  Individuals  In 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  Ct. 


WANTED 


—50  Pullets,  Leghorns  or  Cro*s, 
one  to  two  pounds.  I  J. 
ST  BINGHAM,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


EGGS 


BY  HUNDREDS  AND  SETTINGS, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.I.  Reds- 
Pekin  Due  k.  Catalogue  free. 
ARTHUR  McCAIN  &  CO.,  Delaware,  N.  J. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each- 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free.  ’ 
ZIMMER  BltCS.,  R.  I).  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
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Var’s  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c- 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BEUGEY, Box  8, Telford, Pa- 


nFATII  TO  I  IPCon  HENS  and  CHICKS, 

1  P  •  V  UlUC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT.  Box  307.  Apponaug.  It.  I. 


rooooooooo 
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■  I ■  m  m  ery tiling  in  th< 
ipOULTRY  LIN  E-Fencing,  Feed,  Incu 
, bators*  Live  Stock,  Brooders — anything — 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
lour  Illustrated  Catalogue — it’s  free  for  the 
i asking— it's  worth  having. 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

'Dept.  H  G-  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

<^OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOC 


BROOKSIDE-M  OYERDALE  HERD. 

Having  just  purchased  the  entire  MOYEHDAl.K  li  1C  K  l>  OF  HOLSTEINS  we  " 

selection  from  over  200  head  of  the  highest  class  animals  ever  collected  together.  To  reduce  our 
_  stock  at  once  we  offer  special  ind  ucements  til  rough  August 

STEVEN’S  BROTHEHS,  LACONA,  3NT. 
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THE  PUREBRED  BUSINESS  HEN. 

P.  Q.  White,  who  has  met  with  much  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  breeder,  gives  the  following  good 
advice : 

One  of  the  questions  continually  asked 
by  those  thinking  about  trying  to  make 
poultry  profitable  is:  “Would  1  not  be  just 
as  successful  with  common  fowls  as  with 
purebred  or  fancy  stock?”  If  not,  why? 
There  are  several  reasons  why  it  pays  to 
keep  purebred  hens.  First,  your  flock  is 
uniform,  and  you  can  give  the  feed  and 
care  that  your  variety  needs.  With  com¬ 
mon  mixed  flocks  you  are  feeding  some 
.  hens  fat,  while  others  may  not  get  what 
they  need.  Your  chickens  are  much  evener 
if  all  one  kind,  and  if  you  are  selling  for 
broilers  to  a  fancy  trade,  you  would  see 
a  difference  between  a  crate  of  nice  pure¬ 
bred  Wyandottes  or  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
a  crate  of  red,  white,  blue  and  speckled 
scrubs.  It  might  easily  make  a  difference 
of  two  or  three  cents  a  pound.  Now  pick 
up  the  market  quotations  and  note  the 
prices  on  “fancy  selected  white”  and  the 
next  grade,  which  means  plain  “fresh 
eggs.”  There  you  find  a  difference  again 
of  two  or  three  cents  a  dozen.  Does  it 
cost  any  more  to  raise  these  fancy  broilers 
or  fancy  eggs?  Not  a  cent  more  after  you 
get  started.  Of  course  it  costs  more  to 
get  a  start  in  any  purebred  stock  than  in 
mongrels.  Careful  breeders  have  been  at 
work  for  years  developing  these  different 
breeds,  each  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  it 
stands  to  reason  that  they  will  fulfill  that 
purpose  better  than  those  with  only  hit 
or  miss  or  no  breeding. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  some  woman 
who  is  making  money  from  common  hens, 
but  this  only  proves  she  understands  her 
business  and  would  make  more  if  she  had 
a  good  strain  of  purebreds.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  eggs  of  different  breeds 
do  not  hatch  alike,  and  some  arc  much 
more  difficult  to  hatch  than  others.  One 
should  take  all  these  things  into  consid¬ 
eration  and  study  their  markets  and  their 
own  likings,  for  anyone  will  make  a  much 
greater  success  with  a  breed  he  likes. 
After  you  have  made  your  selection  do  not 
buy  a  male  and  try  to  grade  up  scrubs, 
and  do  not  pay  $25  for  a  show  trio  of 
fancy  birds.  First,  get  either  a  few  set¬ 
tings  or  a  hundred  or  more  eggs  of  the 
breed  you  want  from  some  breeder  you 
can  rely  on  to  treat  you  fairly;  then  study 
your  strain ;  find  out  its  weak  points,  and 
buy  males  to  correct  those  faults.  This 
is  when  you  want  to  buy  a  Standard  and 
find  what  that  breed  should  look  like  to 
win  prizes.  You  will  soon  be  proud  of 
your  flock,  and  you  will  want  to  show  all 
your  friends  your  birds.  If  your  hens  are 
inclined  to  be  too  short-backed  you  should 
buy  a  male  with  the  opposite  tendency. 
If  they  are  weak  in  any  point  get  a  male 
strong  in  that  point  to  breed  them  to. 
But  do  not  sacrifice  vigor  and  health  to 
fancy  or  fads ;  leave  that  to  the  showman. 
Don’t  try  to  keep  more  than  one  breed ; 
you  won’t  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
that  in  20  years.  It  is  more  profitable  to 
be  known  as  a  good  breeder  of  White 
Leghorns,  Wyandottes  or  Plymouth  Rocks 
than  it  is  to  be  able  to  advertise  one  hun¬ 
dred  different  varieties  of  poultry  for  sale. 

There  is  plenty  of  money  in  poultry  if 
managed  in  a  business-like  manner.  A 
dairyman  would  not  keep  Holstein  cows 
for  a  fancy  butter  trade,  nor  would  he  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  rich  from  selling  Jersey  milk, 
although  there  are  good  butter  cows  and 
good  milkers  in  both  breeds.  So  a  poul- 
tryman  should  keep  the  breed  that  is 
adapted  to  his  business;  the  heavy  breeds 
for  market  poultry  and  the  lighter  more 
active  breeds  for  eggs.  You  will  have 
hens  in  any  breed  that  do  not  pay  their 
board,  and  these  must  be  weeded  out  and 
got  rid  of  by  the  “ax  process.”  It  is  a 
nice  business  to  pick  them  out,  and  many 
a  fine  hen  has  been  sacrificed  because  she 
was  in  such  a  ragged  and  generally  dilap¬ 
idated  condition,  due  to  her  persistent  lay¬ 
ing.  One  trouble  with  scrubs  is  the  lack 
ot  a  type  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  cull¬ 
ing  out  the  unprofitable  birds.  We  have 
all  seen  where  good  breeds  that  have  been 
bred  for  years  true  to  type  were  crossed. 


The  result  was  a  reversion  and  any  old 
tiling.  Get  purebred  stock ;  keep  it  pure ; 
strive  to  improve  your  strain  constantly, 
and  you  will  have  a  greater  pride  in  your 
flock  and  give  them  better  care,  which  after 
all  is  the  secret  of  success  in  the  poultry 
business.  Whoever  heard  of  a  poultry- 
man  with  some  fine  purebred  hens  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  roost  on  the  rail  fence  or  over 
the  pigpen  ?  Take  care  of  the  hens  and 
they  will  take  care  of  you. 

NOTES  ON  SHEEP. 

Lambs  as  Breeders. 

I  would  lie  glad  to  have  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  wise  to  keep  the  ewe  lambs  lor 
breeders  to  maintain  the  flock  or  to  sell  them 
and  buy  mature  ewes?  a.  l.  w. 

Harford  Co.,  Md. 

The  above  is  a  very  practical  as  well  as 
important  question,  and  while  like  all  ques¬ 
tions,  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
both  sides,  the  writer  is  “fully  persuaded 
in  his  own  mind”  that  it  is  decidedly  bet¬ 
ter  to  keep  the  lambs  if  we  keep  the  best 
ones.  I  think  one  reason  why  so  many 
have  condemned  the  practice  is  because 
they  have  first  sold  the  “first  born”  and 
best;  then  kept  the  culls,  too  small  to  sell 
for  a  fair  price.  These  did  not  breed  till 
they  were  two  years  old,  and  because  they 
were  small  and  often  thin  sheared  a  light 
fleece  and  made  a  poor  sheep.  As  the 
flock  is  usually  kept,  with  the  ram  al¬ 
lowed  to  run  with  the  ewes  continually 
from  the  time  he  is  first  put  in,  lambs 
born  from  such  mating  arc  “born  slack” 
and  never  make  the  best  sheep.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  say  the  “first  born.” 
These  also  are  more  mature,  and  if  well 
kept  most  of  such  will  have  lambs  at 
from  12  to  14  months  of  age,  so  they  will 
not  have  to  be  kept  a  year  for  their  wool 
and  manure,  not  enough  to  pay  their  feed 
bill,  a  serious  objection  to  keeping  lambs 
for  breeders.  At  first  glance  it  would 
seem  as  if  when  a  lamb  could  be  sold  for 
$4  or  $5  and  a  mature  ewe  bought  for  that 
price  it  would  be  better  to  sell  the  lambs. 

I  used  to  believe  this,  and  when  I  could 
buy  first-class  ewes,  just  when  and  what 
I  wanted,  it  was  true.  But  1  have  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  do  this,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  that  would  grade  with  my 
flock.  Then,  too,  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  buying  in  disease,  a  most  serious 
and  expensive  purchase.  From  this  I 
have  suffered  severely.  The  yearling  as 
a  breeder  is  always  inferior  the  first  year 
to  a  good  mature  ewe,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  second  year  I  have  always  had  the  best 
sheep  from  the  ewe  lambs  1  had  saved. 
My  plan  is  to  select  as  above  the  earliest 
and  best  ewes ;  those  that  conform  to  a 
type  for  which  I  am  breeding;  then  breed 
them  to  their  sire,  if  lie  is  a  mature  sheep. 
If  well  kept  nine  out  of  10  will  have  lambs 
the  first  year,  and  by  this  system  1  get  a 
flock  of  grades  uniform  in  appearance, 
good  breeders  and  shearers.  Such  ewes 
are  good  for  five  or  six  years,  when  ma¬ 
ture  ewes  purchased  usually  have  to  be 
turned  after  the  second  year.  This  will 
much  more  than  offset  the  loss  on  the 
yearling. 

When  to  Wean  Lambs. 

What  do  you  consider  the  proper  time  to 
wean  lambs?  'the  old  practice,  and  one  still 
followed  by  many,  was  to  leave  the  lambs 
with  the  ewes  till  late  in  the  Kail.  It.  has 
always  seemed  to  me  as  though  this  was  an 
unnecessary  drain  on  the  ewes.  t.  a.  f. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  questioner  is  right ;  it  is  a  “drain” 
on  the  ewes,  and  in  no  way  compensated  for 
by  a  gain  in  tue  lambs.  For  the  first  three 
or  four  months  there  is  nothing  equal  to, 
or  that  will  take  the  place  of  the  ewe’s 
milk  for  the  lamb.  After  this  time  the 
milk  supply  becomes  scanty,  and  does  not 
cut  an  important  figure  in  the  lamb’s  main¬ 
tenance,  for  he  is  fully  able  to  digest  solid 
food.  Then,  too,  they  depend  on  the  ewes, 
and  will  not  feed  as  readily  as  when  they 
are  away  from  them.  I  like  to  separate 
about  the  first  ot  August.  By  this  time 
there  is  usually  some  fresh  after-feed 
where  the  lambs  can  run.  I  have  always 
noticed  a  marked  improvement  in  them 
from  that  time  on.  The  ewes  will  do  well 
on  the  old  pasture,  and  after  the  “drain” 
of  milk  is  stopped  will  make  the  growth 
necessary  to  put  them  in  the  best  shape  for 
breeding  again.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  if  there  are 
no  old  sheep  among  them,  at  this  season 
lambs  may  be  turned  next  to  a  piece  of 
growing  corn,  and  they  will  not  harm 
it.  The  ewes  should  have  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  If  possible  they  should 
be  separated  so  as  to  be  out  of  hearing 
of  the  lambs’  bleating.  Either  put  them 
in  a  field  where  the  pasture  is  very  short 
or  shut  them  up  in  the  barn,  where  they 
get  only  dry  hay  and  water.  This  will 
lessen  the  milk  flow.  The  second  or  third 
days  catch  each  one,  and  after  setting  it 
on  its  rump  in  the  position  one  would 
have  it  to  start  shearing  milk  Hiem  out. 
This  is  not  as  slow  or  difficult  as  it  might 
seem  to  one  who  had  never  tried  it.  If 
attended  to  it  will  not  only  save  the  sheep 
much  discomfort,  but  prevent  broken 


udders  and  defective  beats  next  season. 
The  milking  should  be  repeated  at  the  end 
of  a  week. 

Homemade  Mutton. 


Now  that  the  meat  strike  is  on,  the 
farmer  who  has  a  flock  of  sheep  to  draw 
on  for  his  meat  supply  can  snap  his  fin¬ 
gers  at  the  butcher,  and  also  be  sure  that 
he  is  eating  no  "embalmed”  meat.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  great  amount  of  time  or  skill 
to  dress  a  sheep  or  lamb,  and  where  there 
is  an  icehouse  ( which  should  be  on  every 
farm)  it  can  be  kept  for  a  week.  We 
have  an  ice  box,  made  by  a  local  carpen¬ 
ter  under  our  direction,  that  does  this. 
Where  the  tamily  is  not  as  large  as  the 
writer’s,  and  a  whole  carcass  cannot  be 
eaten  in  that  time,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  neighbors  to  take  the  extra 
quarters.  1  find  they  are  generally  glad 
of  the  opportunity;  or  two  or  three  can 
exchange.  For  years  an  uncle  and  1  each 
killed  a  sheep  every  other  week  during 
the  Summer  and  divided  the  carcass. 
Even  when  they  are  not  kept  for  profit 
a  few  can  be  bought  in  the  Spring,  and 
run  in  the  orchard  or  some  convenient 
place  nd  make  a  meat  supply  to  draw  on 
for  the  Summer  and  Fall. 


E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


“BE  GOOD” 

TO  YOUR  HORSES 
USE  FRAZER’S  AXLE  GREASE 
AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  THEM. 


Recognized  as  the  STANDARD 
Axle  Grease  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Thousand  Tubs  of  this  Grease  are  sold 
weekly  to  the  Truckmen  of  New  Y  ork  City,  their 
Trucks  are  loaded  heavy  and  a  savin#  of  both 
time  and  money  Is  made,  one  greasing  lasting 
two  weeks  or  longer. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  FRAZER’S  with  Label  on 
It  saves  your  horse  labor  and  you  too. 
SOTjI)  everywhere. 

Frazer  Lubricator  Co.,83  MurraySt.,N.Y 


Spavins 

cured  oy  one 
^minute 
treatment 


FLEMING’S  la _ 

qulok  and  sure  spavin  our*. 
Thousands  cured  by  this 
wonderful  4fi-mlnute  method? 
Guaranteed  always  Frws 
Book  about  Spavin,  durb. 
Ringbone,  Splint,  eto.Wrlt*. 

_ fl.KSIBS  BROS,,  ChsaUsts, 

1231  Cnlon  Block  Idl.  Chl.tf., : 


THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 


The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfect  freedom  of  the  head.  Illustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 

by  O.  H.  KOBKRTSON,  ForestvUle,  Conn. 


Cure  For 
Galls 

While  you  work 
the  horse. 

Above  tie  ie  mark  on  every  Dox. 

■tlsBICKNIORE’S 

Dealers  selling  it  everywhere  are  authorized 
to  refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure  all  Galls, 

Scratches.  Cracks.  Wire  Cuts.  etc.  The  stand¬ 
ard  horse  remedy  for  many  years.  Sample  10c. 

BICKUORE  GALL  CURE  CO..  Box  519,  Old  Town,  Me. 


GREAT  SEPARATOR  CONTEST 

Held  Dec.  17, 1903,  at  Minnesota  Dairymen’s 
Convention 
_  ,  Our  Claim 

i  We  will  place  a  Sharpies  Tubular  beside 
any  other  separator  and  guarantee  the  Tu- 
i  bular  to  cut  in  half  any  record  for  clean 
Bkimming  the  other  machine  can  make. 
„  The  ChaNenge 

Three  competitors,  each  beaten  hundreds 
of  times  singly,  band  together  and  enter  a 
contest  against  the 
,  Sharpies  Tubular.  Pro- 
I  vtdlng  the  “combine- 
of-tbree”  are  allowed 
to  furnish  tho  milk. 

Providing  the  “com  - 
biue-of-three”  dictate 
temperature  of  milk. 

Providing  tho  “com- 
bfn-e-of-three”  dictate 
quantity  of  milk.  Pro¬ 
viding  tho  “combine- 
of-three”  run  three  ma¬ 
chines,  and  if  any  one 
leaves  less  than  double 


the  fat  of  the  Sharpies 
Tubular  they  win.  The 
“comblne-of-threo”  select  cold,  hard-sktm- 
ming  cows’  milk  (62°  to  70°)  200 lbs.  at  a  run. 

The  Result 

Sharpies  Tubular . 05 

Alpha  Be  Laval..  .175 

United  States . 125 

Empire . 150 

The  report  was’  signed  by  Robert  Crick- 

more,  Creamery  Mgr.;  A.  W.  Trow,  Pres., 
Mini).  Dairymen’s  Ass’n. ;  and  E.  J.  Henry, 
Babcock  Tester  Expert,  the  judges  mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  upon.  Write  for  complete  re¬ 
port  and  catalog  E-163. 

THE  SHARPI.ES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPIES 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


■‘The  Combine  J 
of  Throe”) 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


Separators 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO 


74  CORTLANDT  ST. 
NEW  YORK. 


RANDOLPH  &  CANAL  ST. 
CHICAGO. 


A  STABLE  FIXTURE. 

Why  not  fit  up  cow  barn  or  stable  once  for 
all  to  save  work  when  you  handle  feed  and 
manure  every  day  in  the  year? 


LOUDEN’S  FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIER 

saves  barn  and  stable  labor.  Has  roller  bear¬ 
ing  wheels.  Ituns  any  height,  over  switches 
and  around  curves.  Box  water  tight,  clean 
and  strong. 

WE  FURNISH  TRACK 

Switches,  etc.,  and  guarantee  to  work  right. 
Specialists  on  Overhead  Trolleys.  Hay  Tools 
and  other  farm  labor  savers.  Write  and  ask 
us  to  send  catalogue  and  tell  you  all  about 
them. 

LOUDEN  MACHINERY  Co., 

39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


U.S.  SEPARATORS 

HAVE  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 

AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

by  getting  more  cream — 

Hold  World’s  Record 

for  clean  skimming 

SAVE  MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 


Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  free  for  the  asking 

We  have  transfer  houses  at  many  different  points  that 
insuring  prompt  delivery  to  any  tecliou 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 
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HUMOROUS 


I  want  to  be  so  rich,  I  do,  o 

In  good  substantial  cash,  gadzook  ^ 
That  I  can  build  a  libraree  n> 

And  All  Its  shelves  with  pocketbo  IZ! 

“Ju  c 

“I  hope  Rockefeller  won’t  give  > 
any  more  millions  for  a  while !”  “W  ’ 
“Because  I  am  paying  all  I  can  afifor.^, 
oil  now.” — Credit  Lost.  £ 

“What  is  the  highest  mark  you  g^<2 
school  to-day?”  “Well — er — there’s  one 
’way  up  near  me  neck  where  the  teacher’s 
ruler  slipped: — Credit  Lost. 

Ernie:  “Why  did  she  refuse  him?  I 
thought  she  said  he  was  a  man  with  sterl¬ 
ing  qualities.”  Helen:  “Yes;  but  she 
found  a  man  with  sterling  silver.” — Illus¬ 
trated  Bits. 

First  Physician  :  “So  the  operation 
was  just  in  the  nick  of  time?”  Second 
Physician :  “Yes,  in  another  twenty-four 
hours  the  patient  would  have  recovered 
without  it.” — Harper’s  Bazar. 

“I  understand  that  the  relatives  of  the 
late  Jabez  Flint,  the  millionaire,  are  going 
to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory.” 
“What  did  he  ever  do  to  deserve  a. mon¬ 
ument?”  “He  died.” — Brooklyn  Life. 

“Now  then,  children,”  said  the  teacher, 
“what  is  it  we  want  most  in  this  world 
to  make  us  perfectly  happy?”  “De  things 
we  ain’t  got,”  shouted  the  bright  boy  in 
the  back  seat. — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 

Teacher:  ‘Can  any  little  boy  tell  me 
how  it  was  that  David  prevailed  against 
the  giant  Goliath?”  Pupil:  “My  pa  says 
brute  strength  never  is  in  it  with  the  feller 
with  a  pocketful  of  rocks.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

“There  are  some  songs  that  will  never 
die,”  said  the  musical  enthusiast.  “I  guess 
that’s  right,”  answered  Mr.  Cumrox.  “My 
daughter  sits  down  at  the  piano  and  tries 
to  kill  a  few  of  ’em  every  evening.  But 
it’s  no  use.” — Washington  Star. 

Young  Man:  “Why  does  Mr.  Jinks 
have  such  a  hang-dog,  no-account  look? 
Is  it  because  he  is  in  financial  trouble?” 
Old  Man :  “Oh,  no.  It  is  because  he  is 
father  of  children  of  school  age,  and  they 
have  begun  to  ask  him  to  help  them  with 
their  arithmetic.” — New  York  Weekly. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
F*r  Roues,  Bans,  Boots,  all  colon,  and  S A  VE  Dealers 
•refits.  In  nse  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
urante.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  tor  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


600D  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

26  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  D.,  care  of 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  P.O.Box  289,31-33  Vesey  St.,N.Y 


HORSE  POWERS* 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Sa 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PMTTCDO 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  bUI  I  LflO 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWQRKS,  Pottstown.Pa 


THRESHERS 


FOR  BUSINESS 

FARMERS. 


Both  Undershot  and  Overshot  Separators  from 
one  to  ten  horse  power.  Our  Catalog  may 
save  you  money.  Write  for  it 


ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF  * 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
ENGINES:  Tread  and  Lever  Powers.. 

Tall  machines  fully  guaranteed. 
ORANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
Orangeville,  Pa. 


w 


SKIM  MILK  MADE  EQUAL  TO  N I 


MILK. 
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3  FEEDS  ill  ONE  CENT 


International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Garden  Place,  Illinois. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  used  "International  Stock  Food”  for  three  years  and  can  recom¬ 
mend  it.  I  mixed  it  in  skim  milk  for  calves  (one-half  measure  for  each  calf)  and  they 
thrive  as  well  as  when  fed  new  milk.  It  also  prevents  scours.  Butchered  one  of  my 
calves  at  six  months  that  dressed  330  pounds.  I  would  not  feed  stock  without  using 
"International  Stock  Food.”  T.  H.  ADAMS. 

CURES  OR  PREVENTS  SCOURS. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Williston,  Vermont. 

Gentlemen: — My  cows  had  the  scours  when  out  to  pasture.  They  fell  short  200 
lbs.  of  milk  in  one  week.  Went  to  feeding  "International  Stock  Food”  with  the  best  of 
results.  Also  fed  it  to  calves  with  scours.  Would  not  be  without  it  on  my  farm. 

Respectfully,  ERNEST  HAUSSMAN. 

Beware  of  Inferior  Imitations  and  Substitutes.  Write  Us  About  “International  Stock  Food.”  We 
Have  Thousands  of  Testimonials  and  Will  Pay  You  $1000  Cash  1!  They  Are  Not  Genuine. 


“INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  *3-  3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT  won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  as  si  High-Class  Medicinal  Preparation,  made  from 
powdered  Roots,  Barks,  Seeds  and  Herbs,  to  give  to  Horses,  Cattle ,  Sheep,  Goats,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  and  Pigs,  in  Bmall  amounts  as  an  addition  to  their  regular  grain  feed 
to  secure  better  digestion  and  assimilation  so  that  each  animal  will  obtain  more  nutrition  from  all  grain  eaten.  Scientific  authorities  prove  that  the  average  animal  digests 
65  percent  of  the  average  kind  of  feeds.  “International  Stock  Food”  will  cause  them  to  digest  70  to  75  percent.  Wo  paid  the  government  *40,000.00  war  tax  because 
“International  8tock  Food”  was  a  high-class  medicinal  preparation.  Many  other  kinds  did  not  pay  any  war  tax  because  they  claimed  to  the  government  that  they  did  not 
use  medicinal  ingredients  and  did  not  claim  medicinal  results.  Von  can  afford  to  nse  preparations  of  this  kind  Only  On  A  Medicinal  Basis.  ‘•International  Stock  Food” 
purifies  the  blood,  ‘‘tones  up"  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system.  It  cures  or  prevents  many  forms  of  disease.  It  willsave  you  $10.00  per  Year  In  the  Feed 
of  Every  Horse  Von  Work  and  its  use  will  only  cost  you  $2.50  per  year.  It  saves  grain  and  30  to  00  days  time  in  growing  and  fattening  all  kinds  of  stock  and  is  endorsed 
by  over  one  million  farmers  who  have  used  it  for  fifteen  years.  It  is  absolutely  harmless  even  if  taken  into  the  human  system  Beware  of  the  many  cheap  and  inferior 
imitations  and  substitutes.  No  chemist  can  separato  and  name  all  of  the  ingredients  we  use.  Any  company  or  chemist  claiming  to  do  so  is  a  Self-Confessed  Ignoramus  or 
ft  Paid  Falsifier*  Insist  on  having  tho  genuine  “International  Stock  Food.#,—“ BSf“It  Is  sold  by  100*000  Dealers  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  lour  Money  If  it  ever 
fails  to  give  you  satisfactory,  paying  results  and  its  uso  only  costs  you  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.^fcjJ 


k  $3000QO  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Pictare  J^*Prlnted  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  It* 
Size  of  Book  is  6^>  by  9k  inches.  It  cost  ns  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravors  make  these  Engravings,  which  are  the  finest 
engravings  of  Horses*  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry  that  you  have  overseen.  These  183  Engravings  are  all  made  from 
actual  photographs  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  In  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  tho  Different 
Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hog*  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  |3?”It 
contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  describes  all  common 
diseases  and  tells  you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustrations  are  large  and  absolutely  reliable.  All  Correspondence 
will  bo  promptly  answered  as  wo  have  an  office  force  of  235  including  121  typewriters. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  BOOK  FREE* 

If  Von  Will  Writ*  ts  At  Onee,  Letter  or  Postal  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  QUESTIONS! 

l*t.-NAME  THIS  PAPER.  2nd. -HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 

^^ONCE...  INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 


Largest  8tock  Food  Faetory  In  the  World* 
Capital  Paid  In  $2,  000,000.00* 

This  Engraving  Shows  Our  New 
Minneapolis  Factory* 

It  Contains  18  Acres  of  Floor  Space* 
Also  Large  Factory  at  Toronto,  Canada* 


DAN  PATCH  l:56!4 - FREE 


FASTEST  HARNESS  HORSE  IN  THE  WORLD 


Mile  Record,  • 
Half-Mile  Record,  0:56 


Dan  Patch  Eata  ^International  Stock  Food”  Every  Day  and 

HOLDS  FOLLOWING  WORLD  RECORDS: 

1:56K  Mile  Record  on  nalf-MIle  Track,  2:03^  Mile  Record  to  High  Wheel  Snlky,  2:04^ 


Mile  Record  to  Wagon, 


-  1:57  31  Two-Mile  Record, 


4:17 


HIS  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  FREE 


Printed  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors--Size  21  by  28  inches 

We  own  the  World-Famous,  Champion  Pacing  Stallion,  Dan  Patch,  and  have  Fine 
Lithographs  of  him.  They  give  complete  record  of  all  his  Races  and  Fast 
Miles  and  are  Free  of  Advertising.  The  large  Colored  Lithograph 
will  show  Dan  hitched  as  you  see  him  in  this  engraving. 

IT  WILL  ALSO  BE  MAILED  FREE—Postaae  Prepaid 
Wir  YOU  ANSWER  THE  "TWO  QUESTIONS”  AND  SEND  FOR  BOOK  DESCRIBED  ABOVE."®* 
<250  CASH  PRIZE  FOR  YOU.  CAN  YOU  GUESS  DAN’S  BEST  TIME  FOR  1904?  Particulars  Mailed  Free  With  Picture 


•  AH  HtCH  IMS 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  bo  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  North  Tth  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Teuiente-Rey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


New  York  State  Fair 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  5-10,  1904. 

$65,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

The  agricultural  display  will  exceed  all  former  exhibitions  in  quality  and  variety. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

will  be  one  of  the  most  Interesting  features  of  tho  fair.  A  third  prize  has  been  added  In  the  Sheep 

and  Swine  Departments. 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock. 

New  coops  have  been  putin  and  more  prizes  than  last  year  are  offered. 

The  Implement  Display 

will  exceed  the  unnsual  fine  exhibit  of  last  year.  This  department  Is  receiving  more  attention  each 
year  from  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  Interest  the  ladles  as  new  classes  have  been  added  bringing  the  department  up  to  date. 

Farm  Produce. 

This  display  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  fair. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

will  be  up  to  Its  usual  high  standard  and  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

will  Interest  all  who  attend  the  fair.  The  fruit  designs  will  be  an  attractive  feature  In  Itself.  The 
Flower  display  will  equal  any  exhibit  ever  given  at  the  fair.  Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department 
close  August  8th ;  In  all  other  departments  August  29th  except  machinery,  which  closes  on  Sept.  5th* 


SeudL  For 


£ s .  C.  SHAVER ,  SECRETARY, 


ze  Uist. 
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HOT  WATER  SYSTEM  FOR  HOUSE  HEATING 

Simplicity,  Efficiency,  Durability  and  Cost. 

WHAT  THE  SYSTEM  IS.— The  principle  of  heat¬ 
ing  a  building  by  a  central  plant  (in  cellar)  by  water 
has  been  in  use  for  a  long  time.  Why  heating  engineers 
designate  the  heater  or  boiler  as  a  “hot  water  heater” 
is  a  mystery  to  me ;  hot  water  requires  no  heating.  The 
system  is  one  that  follows  natural  laws,  and  the  closer 
one  follows  nature  in  employing  water  as  a  means  of 
artificial  heat  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  results. 
Water  at  32  degrees  is  in  what  may  be  termed  its  nor¬ 
mal  state.  Lower  the  temperature  and  it  expands ;  raise 
the  temperature  and  it  likewise  expands,  and  continues 
to  expand  to  a  point  up  to  what  is  termed  the  boiling 
point,  viz.,  212.  Beyond  that  point,  if  exposed  to  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure,  it  cannot  be  heated,  but  forms  into 
vapor  called  steam.  Therefore  we  start  out  with  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  range  of  about  170  degrees,  or  in 
other  words,  the  difference  between  water  at  the  average 
temperature  of  50  to  the  boiling  point,  212  degrees. 
Following  the  natural  law,  the  moment  you  raise  the 
temperature  of  water  it  becomes  lighter  or  expands,  and 
seeks  an  outlet  by  rising  and  displacing  the  cooler 
water,  which  is  heavier 
and  consequently  sinks ; 
hence  you  have  started 
circulation.  This  applies 
to  everything  in  nature, 
air,  gas,  vapor  and  the 
like;  the  hot  or  lighter 
body  uppermost.  Having 
started  circulation,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  it  increases  in 
the  same  ratio  as  heat  is 
applied.  Bear  in  mind 
one  fact;  that  you  can¬ 
not  increase  the  heat  of 
water  beyond  212,  so  that 
it  must  now  be  a  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  heat  that 
is  applied  to  the  vessel 
containing  the  water,  and 
therefore  it  wifi  take  the 
heat  from  the  fire 
through  the  pores  of  the 
vessel,  and  either  parts 
with  them  in  vapor  or 
steam  or  to  the  water 
contained  in  the  reser¬ 
voir  or  radiators.  Take 


an  ordinary  kettle  from  a  fierce  or  raging  fire.  If  the 
water  in  the  same  is  boiling,  place  it  on  the  palm 
of  your  hand  and  you  will  see  that  the  heat  has  left 
the  metal  and  been  taken  up  b.  the  water.  Here  we 
have  the  fundamental  principle  of  collecting  and  dis¬ 
tributing  the  heat  units.  We  must  follow  natural  laws 
and  conduct  the  heat  where  required,  and  this  we  do 
by  means  of  pipes,  radiators,  coils,  etc.  The  boiler, 
which  must  be  placed  at  the  lowest  point,  should  be 
one  that  exposes  to  the  action  of  the  fire  the  largest  sur¬ 
face,  and  to  the  outer  air  the  smallest  surface  to  prevent 
radiation.  A  good  plan  is  to  enclose  the  boiler  in 
asbestos  covering,  which  will  prevent  loss  of  heat  to  the 
air  of  the  cellar.  The  capacity  of  the  boiler  should  be 
more  than  large  enough  to  supply  the  different  radiators 
without  forcing  the  fire.  This  is  of  great  importance  if 
economy  of  fuel  is  to  be  considered.  A  little  money 
invested  in  reserve  capacity  is  more  than  returned  in 
lower  fuel  bills. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  HEAT.— From  the  boiler 
pipes  called  mains  are  to  be  run,  and  the  dimensions 
will  be  determined  by  the  amount  of  radiation  they  are 
to  supply.  As  the  same  amount  of  water  that  flows 
from  the  boiler  is  to  be  returned  it  follows  that  both 
flow  and  return  pipes  should  be  of  same  size.  All 
branches  from  main  pipes  to  the  radiators  should  be 


taken  from  the  top  of  mains,  as  the  hottest  water  is  on 
the  upper  side.  The  proper  method  of  heating  is  to 
place  a  liberal  amount  of  radiators  on  the  lower  floor, 
especially  in  the  main  hall,  so  as  quickly  to  circulate 
the  air  in  first  story  rooms.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  provide 
a  liberal  amount  of  radiation  for  the  lower  floor,  for 
the  same  laws  are  in  force  in  reference  to  warm  air  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  building,  which  is  forced  to  ascend 
and  thereby  in  some  measure  to  help  to  warm  the  upper 
floor.  If  proper  judgment  is  exercised  a  building  of 
two  stories  can  be  kept  warm  by  using  radiators  on  the 
lower  floor  only,  if  the  lower  halls  are  liberally  provided 
with  radiators.  .In  selecting  radiators  be  sure  to  get 
what  are  known  as  prime  surface,  not  over  38  inches 
high.  What  are  termed  three-column  radiators  are  the 
lowest  in  price.  All  radiators  are  sold  by  the  square 
foot  of  radiating  surface.  Valves  should  be  quick¬ 
opening  ones,  but  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  proper  working  of  the  system.  They  are  used  to 
reduce  the  circulation  of  water  through  the  radiator, 
thus  cooling  the  water  and  reducing  the  heat.  It  is 
quite  advisable  to  have  a  valve  on  the  supply  pipe  of 
each  radiator.  Air  valves  are  used  at  the  highest  point 
of  all  radiators  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  air  to 


and  demand.  The  more  fire  the  more  heat — less  fire,  less 
heat.  Finally,  heating  by  hot  water  is  the  most  natural, 
pleasant,  safest,  economical  and  efficient,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  of  any  system  of  artificial  heating 
employed  by  man.  F.  G.  M. 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

An  Indirect  Hot  Water  System. 

HOW  TO  PUT  IT  IN. — I  am  asked  to  describe  how 
a  farmer  would  proceed  to  put  in  his  own  heater.  First, 
let  me  draw  the  attention  of  those  who  are  saying  hot 
water  may  be  best,  but  that  it  is  so  expensive,  and  that 
hot  air  is  good  enough,  to  the  fact  that  indirect  hot 
water  heating  is  hot  air  heating  with  its  chief  fault — 
burning  the  moist  air  out  so  it  isn’t  fit  to  breathe — 
eliminated.  The  only  difference  is  right  here :  In  indi¬ 
rect  hot  water  heating  under  10  pounds  pressure,  which 
readers  will  recall  was  what  I  advocated  in  my  previous 
article,  the  air  never  comes  in  contact  with  metal  at  a 
greater  temperature  than  240  degrees,  while  with  the 
common  hot  air  furnace  it  passes  between  metal  surfaces 
that  are  often  red  hot.  If  you  want  the  best  at  the  cost 
of  the  cheapest  you  will  have  to  devote  numerous  rainy 
days  to  the  job  without  charge,  and  be  something  of  a 

mechanic  besides. 

BOILER  AND  PIP¬ 
ING. — Greenhouse  men 
very  largely  use  second¬ 
hand  steam  boilers,  but 
see  that  you  have  room 
in  your  basement  to  feed 
at  one  end  and  clean  the 
flues  at  the  other  when 
set  by  the  side  of  the 
chimney.  I  made  a  square 
elbow  to  enter  the  latter, 
with  stovepipe  iron  and 
copper  rivets.  The  dome 
or  highest  part  of  the 
boiler  should  have  one  or 
more  flow  pipes — for  or¬ 
dinary  farmhouses  two 
or  three-inch  are  about 
right — and  the  bottom  of 
tne  boiler  return  pipes 
of  same  capacity.  The 
feed  water  hole  may  be 
used  by  chipping  it 
larger  if  necessary  and 
retapping.  Pipe  taps  are 
expensive,  so  if  you  bor¬ 
row  be  careful.  The  rest  of  the  tools  it  will  be  most 
satisfactory  to  own.  You  want  a  good  iron  vise  or 
a  regular  pipe  vise,  two  adjustable  pipe  tongs  and  a 
screw  plate  and  dies,  all  to  match  the  pipe  you  are 
using  most  of,  say  from  one  to  two-inch.  The  depart¬ 
ment  stores  sell  these  tools  as  well  as  pipe  and  fittings. 
I  believe  a  dull  lampblack  finish  radiates  most  heat. 

ARRANGING  THE  PIPES.— We  are  now  ready  to 
commence,  and  as  water  in  heating  expands  consid¬ 
erably  this  must  be  provided  for,  so  we  run  overflow 
pipe  or  pipes  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  as  high  as  our 
basement  will  permit,  turn  to  one  side  and  attach  an 
inverted  tee.  From  the  top  of  this  inverted  tee,  which 
may  be  reduced  by  bushings  or  reducers,  a  one-inch 
pip''  is  carried  upward  to  the  expansion  tank.  Though 
very  simple  this  tee  arrangement  is  most  important,  be¬ 
cause  being  placed  at  the  highest  point  of  the  runs  of 
pipe  it  effectually  catches  and  conducts  to  the  expansion 
tank  any  air  or  steam  that  may  chance  to  come  from 
the  boiler.  Where  the  tank  is  placed  is  immaterial,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  higher  than  any  run  of  pipe  it  is  connected 
with.  A  good  barrel  will  answer  every  purpose  if  out 
of  sight.  Where  the  end  of  the  expansion  pipe  dips 
down  over  the  top  of  the  tank  or  barrel  it  is  provided 
with  a  safety  valve  set  at  10  pounds  pressure  if  you 
want  to  heat  your  water  to  240  instead  of  212  degrees 
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Deep  Crimson,  Good  Quality ;  Ripens  in  Early  August.  See  Ruralisms,  Page  638. 

escape  where  the  system  is  being  filled  with  water.  Here 
again  nature’s  laws  are  brought  in  play.  No  two  bodies 
can  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  hence  the 
air  must  be  forced  out  so  that  water  can  take  its  place. 

INSTALLING  THE  SYSTEM.— When  the  outfit  is 
installed  it  is  best  to  fill  it  by  admitting  water  at  its 
lowest  point,  thereby  forcing  the  air  upwards,  the  air 
valves  to  be  kept  open  until  water  appears  at  the  air 
valve  of  each  radiator  and  flows  into  the  expansion 
tank,  say,  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  height  of  the  tank. 

This  tank  is  only  used  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of 
the  water  in  the  system — it  is  the  relief  of  the  job.  The 
cost  of  the  system  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  fancy  and 
pocketbook  of  the  user.  An  elaborate  system  would  be 
what  is  called  the  “indirect”  method  (radiators  in  boxes 
or  stacks  under  the  floor  with  an  air  supply  from  outside 
passing  through  the  stack  and  up  into  the  room  by  reg¬ 
ister  in  the  floor).  The  “direct”  method,  with  radiators 
placed  directly  in  the  room,  is  less  expensive.  By  using 
the  direct  method  and  following  my  suggestion  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  placing  the  radiators  on  the  lower  floor  the  cost 
of  installing  the  system  in  an  ordinary  farmhouse  would 
not  exceed  $150.  As  there  is  no  element  of  danger 
there  are  no  safety  valves,  gauges,  water  columns  or 
other  accessories  as  are  required  in  the  use  of  steam. 

In  working  the  system  simply  apply  the  law  of  supply 
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(sea  level).  A  similar  pipe,  except  that  this  one  leaves 
the  bottom  of  the  tank  and  is  provided  with  a  check 
valve,  joins  the  other  at  the  first  convenient  point  below 
the  tank.  If  the  tank  is  placed  in  the  attic  and  a  float 
valve  regulates  its  supply  from  an  elevated  spring  or 
other  source,  hot  and  cold  water  may  be  had  all  over 
the  house  by  slight  modification. 

RETURN  PIPES. — Being  now  safe  from  air  bubbles, 
chance  steam  and  water  expansion,  the  heating  of  the 
air  for  use  throughout  the  house  is  a  simple  matter. 
From  the  tees  above  mentioned  we  run  our  pipes, 
branching  them  into  smaller  ones  generally,  back  and 
forth,  close  together  till  we  have  sufficient  radiating 
surface  for  the  rooms  connected  with  that  particular 
conductor,  and  then  return  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  by  a  reverse  system  of  branches.  Each  pile  or 
run  of  pipes  should  have  several  unions,  so  they  can  be 
taken  .apart  more  readily  if  ever  necessary,  and  they 
should  all  be  put  together  with  lead  and  oil.  'I  he  one 
absolute  necessity,  however,  is  that  they  must  at  no 
point  ascend  in  the  entire  run  from  the  tee  above  re¬ 
ferred  to.  If  they  slightly  descend  throughout  it  is  as 
well  at  least.  The  boxes  that  enclose  and  convey  the 
heat  from  these  runs  of  pipe  to  the  registers  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  rooms  above  should  be  of  full  width  boards  if  pos¬ 
sible,  put  together  with  screws  and  practically  airtight. 
The  boiler  may  be  jacketed  with  double  boards  and 
paper  between.  Of  course  all  conductors  may  be  made 
of  metal.  All  jackets  should  derive  their  fresh  air  sup¬ 
ply  from  a  common  source.  c.  t.  sweet. 

Maryland. 

Hot  Air  the  Best  Heat. 

SATISFACTION  SECURED— This  is  the  fourth 
Winter  since  I  built  my  house,  and  hot  air  has  been  so 
much  of  a  success  that  I  am  emphatically  in  favor  of 
the  hot  air — or  rather  warm  air — furnace  as  the  best 
method  of  heating  a  farmhouse.  My  house  has  large 
rooms,  with  many  large  windows,  and  and  Sp3  foot 
ceilings  on  first  and  second  floors ;  yet  on  the  coldest 
days  of  our  past  unusually  cold  Winter  we  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  thermometer  up  to  70  degrees 
without  crowding  the  furnace  in  the  least.  The  secret 
of  my  success  with  hot  air  is,  I  am  sure,  largely  due 
to  a  large  size  of  furnace,  with  heat  pipes  and  registers 
properly  placed,  and  a  cold  air  box  of  suitable  area. 
When  mV  house  plans  were  ready  I  took  them  to  the 
office  of  the  makers  of  the  furnace  I  intended  to  put  in, 
and  they  gave  me  the  size'  of  furnace  to  use,  and  laid 
out  the  pipes  and  registers,  giving  sizes  and  locations. 
They  said  that  if  the  job  was  done  according  to  their 
spccifications  they  would  guarantee  the  house  to  be 
heated  satisfactorily  in  any  weather,  and  I  have  found 
it  so. 

ADEQUATE  FURNACE.— It  happens  that  the  build¬ 
er  and  several  plumbers  who  figured  on  that  part  of 
the  job  thought  it  foolishness  on  my  part  to  put  in  such 
a  big  furnace,  some  of  them  saying  that  one  two  sizes 
smaller  would  be  plenty  large  enough.  I  am  now  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  reason  hot  air  furnaces  are  so  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  many  cases  is  that  they  are  not  large  enough 
to  do  the  work  required  of  them,  even  when  crowded 
to  their  utmost  capacity.  But  the  opposition  to  the  size 
of  the  furnace  was  nothing  compared  to  the  opposition 
to  the  size  of  the  cold  air  box  called  for.  No  one  had 
ever  heard  of  such  a  sized  cold  air  box — somewhere 
about  18x34  inches  if  I  remember  rightly— but  never¬ 
theless  I  had  it  built,  to  my  everlasting  satisfaction. 
The  one  great  complaint  with  hot  air  has  always  been 
that  it  is  hard  to  get  heat  into  the  side  of  the  house 
against  which  the  wind  is  blowing.  It  is  sometimes  sug¬ 
gested  that  two  cold  air  boxes — the  opening  of  second 
one  on  opposite  side  of  the  house  from  where  cold  air 
is  generally  taken  in — would  obviate  this  difficulty  in 
a  great  degree.  It  seems  to  me,  from  my  experience, 
that  if  the  cold  air  box  is  large  enough  and  opened  and 
shut  according  to  the  wind  and  weather  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  heating  all  sides  of  the  house  at  any 
time. 

PURE  AIR  SUPPEIED. — Another  strong  point  in 
favor  of  hot  air,  and  one  that  is  often  entirely  lost  sight 
of,  is  that  we  are  all  the  time  getting  so  much  better  air 
than  would  be  secured  with  any  other  method  of  heating. 
There  is  a  steady  stream  of  pure  fresh  air  taken  from 
out  of  doors,  warmed  by  the  furnace  and  sent  into  our 
dwellings,  while  with  steam  or  hot  water  we  are  simply 
warming  the  air  already  in  the  house,  and,  especially  in 
cold  weather,  are  not  likely  to  ventilate  enough.  The 
head  of  a  leading  firm  of  heater  manufacturers,  making 
hot  water  or  steam  heaters  as  well  as  hot  air  furnaces, 
told  me  that  he  would  never  put  anything  but  hot  air 
into  a  house  for  himself  on  this  account.  For  a  hot  air 
furnace  to  work  satisfactorily  and  keep  up  the  steady 
flow  of  pure  warm  air  a  house  needs  to  be  ventilated  £ 
little  in  some  way,  preferably  by  a  fireplace  or  two.  All 
fireplaces  should  be  fitted  with  dampers  that  can  be  partly 
closed,  if  need  be,  in  very  windy  weather.  These  cast- 
iron  chimney  dampers  are  now  made  so  cheaply  that  it 
is  a  grave  mistake  to  build  a  fireplace  flue  without  one. 

THE  FUEL,  QUESTION. — I  have  had  no  experience 


with  steam  or  hot  water  heaters,  but  the  claim  that  they 
are  more  economical  of  fuel  than  the  hot  air  furnace 
is  to  a  certain  extent  probably  correct,  but  not  to  the 
extravagant  degree  claimed  by  the  manufacturers.  This 
slight  saving  in  fuel  is  more  than  offset  by  the  lower 
first  cost  of  hot  air  and  the  better  ventilation  and  purer 
air  insured  by  it.  The  hot  air  furnace  is  simpler  in 
every  way,  and  if  large  enough,  so  that  it  does  not  have 
to  be  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  do  the  work 
expected  of  it,  will  last  as  long  as  the  steam  or  hot 
water.  I  have  burned  wood  considerably,  and  it  works 
all  right,  except  in  very  cold  weather,  when  a  wood  fire 
requires  too  much  attention.  In  moderate  weather  the 
furnace  makes  a  capital  place  to  get  rid  of  the  hard 
knots  and  everything  that  does  not  split  reasonably  easy. 

Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  m.  c. 

KEEPING  A  GOOD  ROAD  GOOD. 

Mapes,  the  Hen  Man.  Lays  Down  Rules. 

LOCAL  ROAD  WORK. — “What  can  be  done  by 
local  action  to  secure  better  roads?”  The  above  subject 


was  recently  announced  by  the  National  Grange  as  suit¬ 
able  for  discussion  in  Subordinate  Granges.  Our  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange  took  up  the  discussion,  and  as  a  result 
the  Maple  Dale  Good  Roads  Club  has  been  organized. 
1  spoke  of  the  poor  road  leading  past  our  farm  to  our 
market  town  about  a  year  ago,  and  of  an  effort  that  was 
being  made  to  improve  a  section  of  the  worst  of  it. 
The  town  officials  were  induced  to  appropriate  $50  for 
the  purpose  on  condition  that  farmers  using  the  road 
regularly  would  donate  a  like  amount  in  labor.  The 
half  mile  improved  at  that  time  has  been  an  object  lesson 
for  those  who  use  it  daily,  more  effective  than  any 
amount  of  verbal  or  written  argument.  The  road  is 
about  four  miles  long,  and  when  this  Good  Roads  Club 
was  proposed  it  was  easy  to  secure  nearly  every  farmer 
who  uses  the  road  regularly  as  a  member. 

RULES  OF  THE  CLUB. — Here  are  some  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws:  The 
object  of  the  club  shall  be  to  obtain  from  the  town  ot 

- -  the  contract  for  placing  and  maintaining  in 

good  condition  the  road  leading  from  -  to 

- ,  and  to  attempt  to  furnish  an  object  lesson  of 

what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  a  good  road  without 
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the  expenditure  of  so  much  money  as  is  used  in  the 
construction  of  State  and  county  roads.  Any  person 
may  become  a  member  of  the  club  by  signing  a  copy  of 
these  articles  and  thereby  agreeing  to  abide  by  its  pro¬ 
visions.  The  money  obtained  from  the  town  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  towards  maintaining  in  good  order  the  road  spec¬ 
ified  shall  be  supplemented,  when  necessary,  by  an  assess¬ 
ment  upon  the  members  of  the  club.  Whenever  an  as¬ 
sessment  is  made,  those  members  who  do  not  own  or 
occupy  property  abutting  on  said  highway  shall  only 
be  assessed  one-half  as  much  as  those  who  do  own  or 
occupy  farms  along  said  highway.  Assessments  shall  be 
payable  either  in  cash  or  in  acceptable  labor.  The  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  club  shall  be  a  president,  a  secretary  and  a 
treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually.  These  three  officers 
shall  constitute  a  board  of  managers,  and  shall  have 
power  to  make  assessments,  enter  into  contract  with  the 
town  for  the  care  of  said  highway,  and  employ  an  over- 
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seer  to  superintend  all  work  undertaken  by  the  club. 
Officers  shall  not  be  elected,  nor  shall  subscriptions  to 
these  articles  be  binding,  until  at  least  20  signatures 
shall  have  been  obtained.  The  board  of  managers  shall 
not  make  assessments  amounting  to  more  than  $10  to 
resident  members,  and  $5  to  non-resident  members  in 
any  one  year,  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  in  good  standing  present  and  voting  at  a  reg¬ 
ular  or  special  meeting  of  the  club  duly  called  and  adver¬ 
tised.  All  members  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  good 
standing  so  long  as  they  keep  their  assessments  paid  up. 

HOW  IT  WORKS. — It  was  an  easy  matter  to  get 
over  20  signers  to  these  articles  from  among  those  who 
have  had  a  chance  to  study  the  object  lesson  above 
spoken  of,  and  witness  daily  the  contrast  between  a  poor 
road  and  a  good  one.  Without  such  an  object  lesson 
it  would  have  been  much  more  difficult.  Our  officers 
have  been  elected  and  at  the  next  meeting  of  our  town 
board  an  effort  is  to  be  made  to  get  the  contract  from 
the  town  for  the  care  of  this  four  miles  of  road.  Ii 
they  will  appropriate  a  reasonable  amount  from  the  town 
funds  the  club  will  donate  in  this  way  enough  to  insure 
a  first-class  job  now  and  hereafter.  An  opportunity  will 
thus  be  afforded  to  see  “what  can  be  done  by  local 
action.”  Our  proposition  to  build  as  good  a  roadbed 
as  is  being  done  on  most  of  the  State  roads,  and  at  one- 
tenth  of  the  cost  or  less,  is  creating  a  good  deal  of  com¬ 
ment.  Aside  from  the  cutting  down  of  grades  we  claim 
we  can  do  this.  How  will  we  go  about  it? 

BEGINNING  OPERATIONS.— The  first  step  is  to 
stake  out  the  work,  by  making  a  light  furrow  on  each 
side  of  the  proposed  work,  12  or  14  feet  apart.  If  any 
part  of  these  first  furrows  comes  within  the  beaten 
track,  where  it  is  hard,  it  should  be  done  just  after  a 
soaking  rain,  either  with  a  plow  or  the  point  of  a  road 
machine.  Next  put  the  wheel  of  the  road  machine  in 
this  light  furrow,  hold  the  point  of  the  blade  firmly  down 
in  place,  remove  every  stone  which  the  point  strikes  and 
work  down  and  out,  until  enough  dirt  is  secured  to  bring 
a  good  crown  to  the  center  of  the  road  and  a  good  gutter 
on  each  side,  making  suitable  outlets  from  all  low  points 
in  these  gutters.  This  is  only  a  question  of  applying 
sufficient  team  power  and  removing  all  stones  that  inter¬ 
fere  with  making  a  good  gutter.  On  portions  of  our 
road  this  alone  will  give  us  a  good  road  with  proper 
care  in  honing  down  after  each  heavy  rain,  and  raking 
out  all  loose  stones.  Other  portions  will  need  a  little 
gravel  or  shale  along  the  crown  of  the  road.  '1'here  are 
several  hills  where  this  can  be  secured,  requiring  only 
short  hauls.  A  cubic  yard  hauled  on  a  12-foot  wagon 
is  enough  for  the  worst  places  by  dumping  a  full  load 
in  a  place,  and  in  other  places  a  half  or  a  third  of  a 
load  in  a  place  will  finish  the  crown  of  the  road.  Grad¬ 
ing  with  the  machine  should  not  cost  more  than  $25  per 
mile,  nor  drawing  the  gravel  on  the  crown  of  the  road 
more  than  4(1  cents  per  cubic  yard.  This  makes  the 
cost  only  $200  per  mile,  were  a  "full  load  of  gravel 
placed  on  the  crown  of  the  road  all  the  way. 

KEEPING  IN  REPAIR. — How  about  the  after-care 
of  such  a  road?  Here  is  the  secret  of  success.  When 
the  first  rain  comes,  passing  teams  and  vehicles  will 
puddle  the  material  along  the  crown  of  the  road  in  the 
beaten  track,  forming  a  hard  crust  as  it  dries,  which 
will  be  somewhat  rough  and  uneven.  Before  it  becomes 
too  dry  and  hard,  hone  the  surface  perfectly  smooth  and 
true  with  a  light  hone,  about  five  or  six  feet  long.  One 
man  and  team  can  hone  off  a  bunch  of  road  in  this  way, 
if  lie  understands  his  business,  at  slight  cost.  He  should 
stand  on  the  hone,  and  guide  it  by  stepping  from  one  end 
of  the  hone  to  the  other  as  the  occasion  requires.  'This 
is  very  inexpensive  and  should  be  repeated  after  every 
big  rain,  though  it  will  never  soften  much  after  the  first 
puddling.  Novy  rake  off  any  loose  stone  and  you  have 
a  beaten  track  on  the  crown  of  the  road,  over  which  a 
bicycle  or  an  auto  will  roll  as  smoothly  as  on  the  best 
macadam  road,  and  on  which  you  can  drive  a  clean 
buggy  an  hour  after  a  Summer  shower  without  having 
to  avoid  mud  holes.  'The  only  other  care  needed  on 
such  a  road  will  be  to  sprinkle  a  very  little  good  gravel, 
shale  or  even  hardpan,  right  in  the  center  of  the  beaten 
track  occasionally,  according  to  the  amount  of  wear 
on  the  road,  and  keep  the  gutters  from  filling,  throwing 
the  stuff  scoured  out  of  them  away  from  the  road  instead 
of  back  into  it. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  ROAD  BUILDING.— What  arc 
the  scientific  principles  involved?  The  beaten  track  on 
the  crown  of  the  road  is  a  hard  crust  almost  imper¬ 
vious  to  water,  while  the  soil  beneath  this  crust,  and  at 
the  side  near  the  lower  gutters,  is  porous  and  open.  1 
cannot  illustrate  better  than  by  referring  to  a  turtle’s 
back.  Using  the  hone  frequently  keeps  the  upper  sur¬ 
face  of  the  crust  so  smooth  that  rain  flows  quickly  into 
the  gutters  at  the  side,  as  it  would  from  a  turtle’s  shell. 
Rain  cannot  saturate  this  crust  from  the  under  side 
any  more  than  it  could  on  the  under  side  of  a  turtle’s 
shell.  If  any  happens  to  work  its  way  through  the  crust 
of  the  beaten  track  it  falls  away  quickly  through  the 
more  porous  soil  beneath,  and  into  the  gutters  at  the 
side,  just  as  rain  would  run  from  the  under  side  of  the 
shell  to  a  turtle’s  back  through  the  openings  for  his  legs. 
At  any  rate,  the  sample  which  was  built  after  this  pat¬ 
tern  and  at  this  cost,  has  stood  the  test  of  a  year’s  ser¬ 
vice,  and  is  still  in  almost  perfect  condition.  The  thaw¬ 
ing  of  last  Winter’s  heavy  frost  seemed  to  have  no  bad 
effect  on  it  last  Spring,  though  formerly  it  had  often 
been  almost  impassable.  We  claim  that  it  costs  no 
more  to  keep  a  good  road  good  than  it  does  to  keep  a 
poor  one  poor,  and  that  the  first  cost  of  a  good  road 
is  thus  within  the  means  of  most  rural  communities. 

o.  w.  MAPES. 


MILK  PAIL  HOLDER.— The  illustration  at  Fig.  281 
shows  a  device  for  holding  a  pail  of  milk,  patented  by  a 
New  Jersey  man.  The  curved  arms  hang  over  the 
milker’s  legs  above  the  knees,  so  that  the  weight  is  sup¬ 
ported  without  pinching  the  pail  between  the  knees. 
The  contrivance  is  adjustable  to  any  size  of  pail,  and 
can  be  arranged  to  tilt  the  pail  at  any  desired  angle. 
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TREATMENT  OF  POSTS. 

The  durability  of  fence  posts  is  an  important  question 
on  nearly  all  farms.  Many  suggestions  have  been  given 
regarding  methods  of  treatment  to  increase  durability, 
but  not  many  definite  results  are  likely  to  be  available 
to  the  person  who  wants  them.  In  rctrellising  the  vine¬ 
yard  at  the  Rhode  Island  College  in  the  season  of  190.'!, 
it  was  decided  to  put  some  of  these  methods  to  a  test. 
The  vineyard  consisted  of  seven  rows,  and  the  posts  in 
each  one  were  given  a  different  treatment.  Row  No.  1, 
untreated;  No.  2,  charred;  No.  3,  hot  coal-tar;  No.  4, 
hot  pine-tar;  No.  5,  lime;  No.  (5,  copperas  and  lime; 
No.  7,  carbolineum.  In  each  row  one-half  of  the  posts 
were  set  top  end  down,  and  half  bottom  end  down. 
Some  were  used  whole  and  some  were  halved.  It  is  a 
common  belief  that  setting  posts  with  the  top  end  down 
adds  to  their  durability.  There  is  a  theoretical  reason 
for  this,  from  the  fact  that  as  the  tree  grows  the  soil 
water  passes  upward  through  the  outer  layers  of  wood. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  water  still  passes 
more  readily  in  the  same  direction  after  the  tree  has 
been  cut.  If  so,  more  moisture  may  enter  a  post  when 
set  bottom  end  down  than  when  set  the  other  way. 
Even  this  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  post  will  not 
last  as  long. 

Charring  the  posts,  by  holding  them  over  a  fire  until 
the  part  which  is  to  go  into  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
blackened  and  charred,  is  a  method  which  has  long  been 
in  use  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  one  which  is 
believed  to  give  good  results.  From  the  standpoint  of 
treatment,  this  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  methods, 
since  the  operation  is  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  A 
fire  between  two  logs  or  rows  of  stones,  upon  which  the 
posts  may  rest,  being  frequently  turned,  allows  the  work 
to  be  done  quickly  and  with  very  little  trouble.  Fig.  2S4 
represents  this  method  of  treatment,  excepting  the  fire, 
which  is  there,  though  the  camera  fails  to  show  it. 
Painting  with  hot  coal-tar  is  another  comparatively 
simple  and  inexpensive  method.  When  warm,  the  coal- 
tar  is  thin  enough  to  spread  easily.  This  is  a  common 
method  of  treatment.  Hot  pine-tar  is  troublesome  to 
apply.  It  takes  fire  so  easily,  and  is  so  thick  and  sticky, 
even  when  hot,  that  it  is  difficult  to  handle.  The  method 
of  treating  with  lime  which  was  used  is  one  which  was 
recommended  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  several  years  ago  by 
Henry  Stewart,  if  I  remember  correctly.  The  plan  is  to 
dig  a  hole  deep  enough  to  take  in  the  posts  as  far  as 
they  will  enter  the  soil  when  set.  Lime  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  and  about  the  posts  after  they  are 
packed  in  the  hole  standing  on  end.  Water  is  then 
added  to  slake  the  lime,  the  theory  being  that  the  heat 
developed  in  the  slaking  will  drive  out  the  moisture 
of  the  post,  and  that,  as  it  afterwards  cools,  some  of 
the  lime  will  be  drawn  into  the  pores,  thus  impregnating 
the  wood.  Perhaps  further  experience  might  show  this 
method  to  be  more  easily  carried  out,  but  in  the  single 
trial  which  we  made  we  found  it  both  troublesome  and 
expensive.  Nearly  a  barrel  of  lime  was  used  to  treat  20 
posts,  and  that  amount  was  not  enough, 
since  it  did  not  swell  as  much  as  was  an¬ 
ticipated,  and  did  not  reach  high  enough 
on  the  posts.  Fig.  283  illustrates  this 
treatment. 

The  treatment  with  copperas  and  lime 
consisted  in  allowing  the  ends  of  posts  to 
soak  over  night  in  a  solution  of  copperas, 
and  then  allowing  them  to  stand  in  lime 
water  for  a  time,  after  being  removed 
from  the  copperas.  The  treatment  with 
carbolineum,  one  of  the  proprietary  wood 
preservatives  on  the  market,  was  a  simple 
operation.  At  Summer  temperature  this 
material  is  thin  enough  to  be  quickly  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brush.  Of  course  nothing 
can  he  said  regarding  the  value  of  these 
different  kinds  of  treatment,  but  so  far  as 
labor  and  expense  are  concerned,  charring 
has  the  advantage,  the  use  of  hot  coal-tar 
coming  next  in  order.  fred  w.  card. 


Fair  for  a  month,  and  will  continue  a  month  longer. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  letters  1  get  from  Sam.  H.  Dixon, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Texas  exhibit:  “Your 
beautiful  Elbertas,  plums  and  grapes  came  to  hand.  The 
Elbertas  are  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw,  firm  and 
very  highly  colored.  Though  full  ripe  they  look  like 
they  would  keep  forever.”  E.  W.  Kirkpatrick,  President 
of  the  National  Nurserymen's  Association,  who  is  assist¬ 
ing  Mr.  Dixon,  writes:  “Thanks  for  the  beautiful  fruit 
you  are  sending.  We  all  have  decided  that  your 
Lampasas  peaches  and  other  fruits  are  much  finer  in 
flavor,  color  and  keeping  qualities  than  the  fruits  sent 
from  any  other  county  in  Texas.  The  peaches  arc  extra 
fine.”  Again,  under  date  of  August  3,  he  says:  “Your 


TREATING  POSTS  WITH  LIME.  Fig.  283. 

peaches  came  to  hand  0.  K.  I  have  compared  your 
Elbcrta  with  all  the  other  Elbertas  up  to  date,  and  I 
know  that  there  have  been  none  from  East  Texas,  North 
Texas,  nor  from  any  part  of  the  whole  country  that 
will  equal  the  Lampasas  Elbcrta  in  color,  quality  and 
value.  They  would  top  the  market  anywhere  and  bring 
a  fancy  price.” 

The  advantages  of  a  close-mown  sod,  especially  for 
the  peach,  are  many.  Instead  of  depleting  the  soil  by 
Hooding  rains,  as  often  occurs  with  cultivation,  it  pre¬ 
serves  and  enriches  it.  The  grass  clippings  and  fallen 
leaves,  never  blown  away,  furnish  abundant  humus  by 
their  decay  to  set  free  all  tire  plant  food  required  at  no 
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Referring  to  the  remark  in  Hope  Farm 
Notes  in  a  recent  issue,  that  “somehow 
apples  seem  better  adapted  to  sod  culture  than  the 
peach,”  that  depends  on  the  kind  of  treatment  given. 
The  method  of  allowing  the  grass  to  grow  the  whole 
Summer  with  only  one  cutting,  as  practiced  successfully 
by  Mr.  Hitchings  and  thousands  of  other  growers  for 
years  on  the  apple,  certainly  does  not  suit  the  peach.  I 
recommend  in  the  “New  Horticulture”  to  cultivate  the 
peach  orchard  with  the  mowing  machine  three  or  four 
times  before  the  fruit  ripens,  never  allowing  the  grass 
to  get  over  six  inches,  better  less.  Four  years  ago  I 
planted  50  peach  and  plum  trees  around  my  house  here, 
in  a  compact  Bermuda  sod  lawn,  digging  holes  one  foot 
deep  and  about  four  inches  wide.  The  trees  were 
closely  pruned,  root  and  top,  and  well  rammed.  The 
lawn  has  been  regularly  mown  about  once  every  10  days. 
I  have  been  sending  fruit  by  the  crate  to  the  World’s 


DRAINAGE  AND  TILE  NOTES . 

Size  of  Main  and  Method  of  Digging. 

What  size  of  main  should  be  used  for  a  given  acreage? 
What  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  dig  the  ditch?  Have 
you  used  the  Larimer  ditching  plow?  H.  w. 

Holley,  N.  Y. 

The  size  of  the  mains  for  a  given  acreage  will  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  fall  that  can  be  obtained.  Where 
the  fall  is  not  less  than  three  inches  to  100  feet,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Elliott:  A  three-inch  tile  will  drain  five  acres; 
a  four-inch,  12  acres;  a  five-inch  20  acres;  a  six-inch,  40 
acres ;  a  seven-inch,  60  acres.  In  a  long  line  of  mains 
it  is  advisable  to  lay  a  larger  size  next  to  the  outlet  and 
a  smaller  size  towards  the  higher  portions  of  the  tract 
to  be  drained.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  having 
tile  too  large  than  too  small,  especially  in  flat  lands 
where  one  has  to  work  closely  to  get  any  drainage  at  all. 
Water  is  longer  in  running  out,  and  sediment  is  more 
apt  to  accumulate.  As  to  economical  methods  of  open¬ 
ing  the  ditches,  a  large  plow  may  be  used  to  advantage 
if  the  land  is  plowable.  Stake  out  the  course  of  the 
ditch  and  plow  a  land  say  six  feet  wide ;  then  replow 
once  or  twice,  leaving  the  finishing  furrow  for  the 
beginning  of  the  ditch.  In  this  manner  the  ditch  may 
be  made  nearly  V/2  foot  deep  to  start  with ;  then  with 
a  narrow  tile  spade  throw  out  the  soil  to  the  desired 
depth,  straightening  the  irregularities  of  the  plow  furrow 
in  the  operation.  The  opening  may  be  made  as  narrow 
as  a  person  can  stand  in,  one  foot  in  front  of  the  other. 
It  will  pay  to  have  special  tools  with  which  to  sink  the 
ditch  and  to  finish  the  bottom  to  receive  the  tile.'  I  have 
had  no  experience  with  the  ditching  machine  mentioned, 
or  with  any  other.  Still,  I  do  not  see  why  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  cannot  be  made  practicable,  and,  no  doubt,  it  will 
be,  if  it  has  not  already  been  done. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  former  years  our  correspondents  have  re¬ 
ported  success  with  the  Larimer  plow. 

What  Depth  for  Main  Ditch  ? 

I  would  like  to  know  how  deep  to  dig  the  main  ditch. 
The  land  is  very  wet  in  the  Spring;  so  wet  I  cannot  work 
it  in  season  to  plant.  I  would  like  to  know  what  to  put 
around  the  joints  to  keep  out  the  dirt?  Is  there  a  collar  to 
put  round  each  joint?  I  thought  if  I  could  get  rid  of  the 
surplus  water  I  could  grow  onions,  as  the  land  is  quite  rich 
Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  send  some  of  the  soil  for 
analysis?  j.  j.  p. 

Tilton,  N.  II. 

Flow  deep  to  dig  a  drainage  ditch  in  any  special  case 
cannot  be  definitely  stated  without  an  examination  or 
survey  on  the  ground.  The  amount  of  fall  available  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  must  be  taken  in 
account.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
deeper  the  ditch  the  more  land  it  will  drain,  and  that 
three  feet  is  a  good  depth  on  the  average.  If  the  surface 
is  uneven  the  ditch  may  have  to  be  considerably  deeper 
at  places,  but  should  not  be  so  shallow  as  to  invite 
trouble  from  freezing.  If  there  is  a  layer  of  hardpan 
or  impervious  clay  nearer  the  surface  than  the  general 
average  mentioned  for  depth,  there  is  no 
use  in  digging  the  ditch  any  deeper  than 
such  impervious  stratum.  In  such  cases 
drains  will  have  to  be  laid  closer  together. 
Under  all  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  collars  on  the  joints  of 
the  tile,  nor  will  anything  else  be  needed 
to  protect  them  if  the  tile  are  laid  with 
care  so  as  to  make  the  joints  reasonably 
tight.  The  groove  on  the  bottom  of  ditch 
which  is  made  to  receive  the  tile  should  be 
made  straight  and  regular.  Any  depres¬ 
sions  should  be  carefully  filled  up.  If  tile 
are  well  laid  they  will  remain  in  line  with¬ 
out  collars  unless  there  are  very  soft  or 
quick-sandy  spots.  grant  davis. 


CHARRING  POSTS  BEFORE  SETTING.  Fig.  284. 

expense.  It  preserves  the  surface  roots,  which  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  the  health,  longevity  and  regular  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  tree.  It  enables  the  grower  to  market 
his  crop  under  conditions  that  often  render  it  impossible 
in  a  cultivated  orchard.  The  period  of  maturity,  unlike 
the  apple,  is  so  short  that  continued  heavy  rain  for  a 
day  or  two  at  that  time,  converting  the  soil  into  a  bog, 
means  heavy  loss.  Under  such  conditions  of  weather  it 
greatly  facilitates  spraying,  besides  rendering  the  fruit 
much  less  liable  to  rot  when  ripening.  It  is  well  known 
that  cultivation  induces  rot  and  injures  the  keeping  and 
shipping*  qualities  of  all  fruits.  Last,  it  is  cheaper,  as 
no  Winter  or  Spring  plowing  has  to  be  done,  and  a 
six  or  eight-foot  mowing  blade  can  be  run  three  or  even 
four  times  at  less  cost  than  a  cultivator. 

H.  M.  STRINGFELLOW. 


ROUND  OR  HORSESHOE  TILE. 

Several  loads  of  tile  have  been  unloaded 
here  and  taken  from  one  to  five  miles  out 
into  the  country  to  be  used  since  last  Fall. 
All  these  tile  were  round,  and  nearly  all 
well  burned.  But  none  of  them  was  glazed. 
The  only  glazed  tile  seen  here  are  such 
as  are  termed  sewer  pipe,  and  in  two-foot 
lengths.  Few  of  the  drain  tile  are  in  two-foot  lengths, 
and  they,  of  the  larger  sizes,  seven  and  eight-inch,  and 
probably  larger.  I  have  never,  in  over  20  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  used  horseshoe  tile;  in  fact,  it  has  been  longer 
than  that  since  any  have  been  made  in  this  section.  I 
laid  tile  over  20  years  ago  with  flat  bottoms,  but  even 
they  with  the  horseshoe  tile  have  gone  out  of  date. 
I  do  not  think  horseshoe  tile  could  be  given  away  here, 
and  if  they  could,  ditchers  could  not  be  induced  to  lay 
them.  In  a  section  of  country  a  few  miles  from  here 
they  were  made  and  used  for  a  time,  but  as  soon  as  the 
flat-bottomed  tile  came  in  use  they  passed  out  of  dale, 
and  practical  usefulness  as  compared  with  the  others. 
A  horseshoe  tile  is  in  two  pieces,  a  flat  piece  for  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  a  half  round  or  oval  piece  for  the  top.  In  lay¬ 
ing  them  two  flat  pieces  are  first  laid  in  the  bottom 
and  the  joint  broken  by  the  top  piece.  j.  M.  j. 
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NORTHERN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Celery. — The  celery  patch  should  be 
thoroughly  worked  if  good  results  are  to 
be  expected.  The  cool  nights  of  August 
and  September  are  best  suited  to  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  only  by  fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  can  we  conserve  the 
moisture  which  is  so  essential  for  a  rapid 
growth.  Celery  should  never  be  handled 
while  wet  with  dew  or  rain ;  the  work  can 
best  be  done  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
following  a'  rain,  when  the  soil  will  pack 
firmly  around  the  plant.  Handling  is  the 
process  employed  by  gardeners  to  make  the 
plant  grow  erect.  1  he  plant  is  drawn  to¬ 
gether  with  both  hands,  and  then  held 
upright  with  the  left  hand  while  the  earth 
is  drawn  up  and  firmly  packed  with  the 
right.  Then  the  operation  is  reversed, 
holding  the  plant  with  the  right  hand 
while  the  soil  is  packed  with  the  left.  If 
the  work  has  been  well  done,  the  plants 
will  stand  erect,  so  that  a  furrow  thrown 
up  on  each  side  with  the  horse  hoe  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  sufficient  until  the  plants  show  a 
tendency  to  spread.  If  the  varieties 
grown  are  the  so-called  self-blanching 
kinds,  one  more  hilling  with  the  hiller, 
trimmed  with  the  hand  hoe,  will  complete 
the  blanching.  Another  good  way  that 
has  become  popular,  when  early  celery  is 
wanted,  is  to  drive  stakes  three  inches 
wide  between  plants  in  the  row,  say  three 
to  every  13  feet,  then  placing  an  eight 
or  10-inch  board  on  edge  against  the 
stakes,  securing  the  same  by  additional 
stakes  on  the  outside  of  boards,  being 
careful  to  exclude  the  light  from  the 
plants  next  to  the  soil. 

While  this  manner  of  blanching  will 
produce  very  fine-looking  celery,  the  qual¬ 
ity  is  not  as  good  as  that  blanched  entirely 
with  soil.  Of  the  varieties  used  for  early, 
the  Golden  Self-blanching  is  preferable 
to  White  Plume,  and  is  less  liable  to  rust. 
The  later  varieties,  such  as  Perfection 
Heartwell  and  Pascal  require  more  ridg¬ 
ing  up,  and  are  grown  without  the  use 
of  boards.  It  is  essential  in  the  growing 
of  celery  that  the  plant  should  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  while  wet.  and  precaution  taken 
to  keep  the  soil  out  of  the  hearts  of  the 
plants.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  latei 
about  storing  for  Winter. 

The  Tomato  Patch.— Tomato  plants 
at  this  date  should  be  well  set  with  all  the 
fruit  the  season  will  ripen.  A  common  mis¬ 
take  made  by  most  amateurs  is  to  set 
tomato  plants  too  close,  thus  producing  a 
heavy  growth  of  vine  that  covers  the  soil 
and  prevents  evaporation,  shading  the 
fruit,  thus  retarding  the  ripening.  An¬ 
other  mistake  is  to  cut  off  the  surplus 
branches,  which  only  induces  the  plant  to 
start  more  branches,  which  in  turn  make 
the  foliage  still  denser.  What  we  want 
is  to  check  the  growth  of  the  plant.  I 
have  employed  tne  following  method  for 
years  with  good  results,  so  much  so  that 
1  have  had  but  few  green  tomatoes  when 
frost  came:  After  the  second  or  third 
picking  we  check  the  growth  of  the  most 
vigorous  plants  that  are  well  set  with 
fruit  by  breaking  down  the  branches  from 
the  main  stalk,  sometimes  leaving  only  a 
small  portion  adhering  to  the  main  stalk. 
It  is  easily  done  by  placing  the  picking 
basket  on  the  hill  instead  of  in  the  row. 
Later  in  the  season,  if  the  basket  is  not 
sufficient,  we  walk  on  the  prostrate 
branches,  thus  further  mutilating  the 
vines.  This  treatment  may  seem  rather 
severe,  but  if  it  were  possible  to  check 
the  growth  by  starvation  the  same  results 
would  be  obtained. 

Early  Bunching  Onions. — Gardeners 
in  this  section  are  now  preparing  the 
ground  for  the  early  bunching  onions.  A 
piece  of  well-drained  soil  that  has  grown 
a  crop  of  snap  beans  or  late  peas  is  usual¬ 
ly  selected.  A  good  application  of  manure 
is  plowed  under,  and  the  piece  well  har¬ 
rowed.  The  variety  used  is  a  perennial 
onion  that  was  introduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try  from  Holland  several  years  ago.  It 
differs  from  the  Egyptian  Perennial  top 
onion,  as  it  is  grown  from  seed  instead  of 
tops.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  the  Spring 
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in  rows  as  for  sets.  The  piece  is  kept 
clean  from  weeds  until  about  August  1, 
when  the  tops  are  mowed  off  with  a 
scythe.  The  plants  are  then  dug,  the  soil 
shaken  off  and  allowed  to  dry  for  a  few 
days  in  the  sun,  when  the  sets  or  plants 
are  set  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart  in 
the  soil  mentioned  above,  two  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  In  a  week  the  sets  will  have 
started  to  grow.  They  will  need  no  fur¬ 
ther  attention  except  a  few  hoeings  with 
a  wheel  hoe,  no  mulching  being  used,  as 
they  are  perfectly  hardy.  The  tops  die 
down  during  the  Winter,  but  start  again 
the  first  warm  spell  in  Spring.  As  soon 
as  growth  starts  we  break  off  the  de¬ 
cayed  tops,  and  as  soon  as  possible  ridge 
up  the  rows  with  wheel  hoe,  thus  bleach¬ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  stalk.  The  set  will 
have  multiplied  from  two  to  four  times; 
thus,  instead  of  having  one  onion,  as  in 
the  case  of  ordinary  sets,  we  have  from 
two  to  four  onions  about  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil,  and  bleached  three  or  four 
inches  of  their  length.  They  are  usually 
ready  for  market  two  or  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  onions  obtained  from  sets.  They 
have  the  advantage  over  the  Egyptian 
perennial  onion  of  being  a  pure  white  in 
color.  They  never  form  a  bulb.  That 
portion  of  the  patch  left  unsold  can  be 
left  standing  to  produce  seed,  and  will 
multiply  many  times  during  the  Summer. 
This  onion  can  be  used  for  forcing  under 
glass  in  Winter.  j.  jeannin,  jr. 


Planting  Onion  Sets  in  Fall. 

IF.  R.  F Oakland  City,  lnd. — Is  it  safe  to 
plant  out  onion  sets  grown  from  seed  in  Fall, 
and  cover  with  straw  to  protect  from  Winter  V 
Many  potato  onions  are  grown  here  in  that 
manner,  but  not  any  from  sets.  I  live  in 
southern  Indiana,  due  west  of  Louisville,  Ivy. 

Ans. — Presuming  that  the  onions  were 
to  be  grown  for  early  bunching,  while 
there  might  be  an  advantage  in  setting 
them  in  the  Fall,  the  risk  is  too  great. 
While  it  is  possible  to  winter  over  the 
sets  under  a  straw  mulch,  I  would  prefer 
to  set  Egyptian  Perennial  onions,  or  bet¬ 
ter  yet,  the  White  Perennial  onion  sets 
that  have  been  grown  from  seed  the  past 
Spring.  If  the  questioner  desires  to  grow 
large  onions  for  early  ripening,  I  would 
still  prefer  to  plant  the  sets  in  the  Spring. 

J-  J. 

Tobacco  Stems  as  Fertilizer. 

J.  IF.,  Harrisburg,  Pa, — Can  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  value  of  tobacco 
stems  for  a  fertilizer  for  potatoes?  Are  they 
as  good  as  commercial  fertilizers  for  early 
potatoes,  and  how  should  I  use  them? 

Ans. — Tobacco  stems  vary  greatly  in 
composition.  A  fair  average  as  compared 
with  average  stable  manure  is  shown  by 
the  following  table : 


POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 

Nitrogen.  Phos.  Acid.  Fotash. 


Stable 

manure. . . . 

10 

G 

13 

Tobacco 

stems . . . . 

47 

14 

120 

Potato 

fertilizer.  . . 

70 

160 

130 

Thus  the  stems  contain  over  four  times 
as  much  plant  food  as  the  stable  manure. 
As  compared  with  a  high-grade  potato  fer¬ 
tilizer  the  stems  are  low  in  phosphoric 
acid.  For  an  early  crop  the  stems  would 
not  be  equal  to  the  fertilizer  because  they 
lack  phosphoric  acid  and  the  nitrogen  is 
not  so  available.  For  early  crops,  while 
the  soil  is  cold  some  form  of  soluble  ni¬ 
trogen  must  be  used.  The  fertflizer  can 
supply  this,  while  the  stems  will  not  do  so. 
For  later  crops  the  stems  will  answer  if 
you  can  use  acid  phosphate  with  them  to 
supply  the  phosphoric  acid.  We  would 
scatter  them  in  the  hill  or  drill  before 
planting.  _ _ 

COSGROVE'S  HEN  NOTES. 

Chicks  in  Small  Quarters. — April  28  I 
had  83  chicks  hatched  from  117  eggs.  I  par- 
titio"ned  off  part  of  two  scratching  sheds,  put¬ 
ting  40  chicks  with  two  hens  in  one  shed,  and 
43  chicks  with  two  hens  in  the  other  shed. 
The  space  is  only  6x8  feet  that  is  partitioned 
off  in  each  shed,  and  until  within  the  last  few 
days  these  chicks  have  not  been  out  of  that 
space.  They  have  grown  so  far  as  I  can  see 
just  as  well  as  those  which  are  at  liberty ; 
have  feathered  out  fairly  well  and  twice  I 
have  shipped  cockerels  from  among  them  for 
broilers,  weighing  2‘/>  pounds  each.  The  pens 
were  not  cleaned  out  until  a  week  ago,  the 
droppings  being  five  to  six  inches  deep,  but 
being  dry  there  was  very  little  odor ;  if  they 


had  become  wet  and  the  sun  shone  on  them  in 
a  few  hours  the  odor  would  have  been  un¬ 
bearable.  I  have  raised  chicks  in  these  sheds 
every  season  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  but 
never  kept  them  there  so  long  before,  and  it 
is  a  constant  wonder  to  me  that  they  should 
have  thriven  so  well  in  such  small  quarters, 
no  matter  what  care  as  to  feed,  etc.,  was 
given  them.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
these  chicks  received  good  care,  being  fed  and 
watered  three  umes  a  day,  supplied  with  green 
food  in  the  shape  of  lawn  clippings,  also  with 
ground  charcoal  and  grit.  But  that  43 
chicks  could  be  kept  in  a  space  6x8  feet  from 
the  time  they  were  halcheu  until  they  weighed 
2  to  2*/2  pounds  each  I  would  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  if  I  had  not  demonstrated  it  myself. 
I  do  not  advocate  any  such  practice,  but  men¬ 
tion  this  to  show  what  it  is  possible  to  do 
wnen  compelled,  as  I  was  by  press  of  other 
labor  to  let  these  remain  so  long  in  small 
quarters. 

Killing  Lice. — Now  is  the  time  when  the 
hen  man  must  watch  closely  for  lice.  The 
chicks  in  my  brooder  house  did  not  have  a 
louse  on  them  that  1  could  find ;  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  them  frequently.  I  took  the  brooders 
out  of  the  house  two  weeks  ago  and  put  some 
2x3  inch  scantling  with  corners  rounded  oil, 
raising  them  about  three  inches  from  the 
ground,  for  the  chicks  to  roost  on.  This 
morning  1  turned  those  roosts  bottom  up  and 
found  hundreds  of  the  round-bodied  roost  lice 
red  with  the  blood  of  my  chicks.  An  appli¬ 
cation  of  Lambert’s  Death  to  Lice  Special  dis¬ 
solved  in  kerosene  oil  destroyed  the  lice  in 
short  order.  Some  small  houses  with  move- 
able  yards  attached  that  were  used  to  shut 
up  setting  hens  also  got  very  lousy.  For 
these  I  put  about  four  tablespoonfuls  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  in  a  pail  of  whitewash  and  gave 
them  a  thorough  washing.  This  wTas  done 
two  weeks  ago,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  a  live  louse  in  them  since.  The  month 
of  August  is  the  worst  month  in  the  year  for 
hen  lice.  I  once  took  some  oil  that  had  been 
run  through  the  milling  machines  in  a  gun 
factory  until  it  was  as  thick  as  molasses  and 
painted  the  bottom  of  my  hen  roosts,  and 
it  kept  lice  away  for  months.  Kerosene  oil 
will  keep  them  away  about  three  hours;  as 
soon  as  it  evaporates  they  will  be  doing  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  old  stand  the  same  as  ever. 

G.  A.  COSGROVE. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

Cows  are  not  doing  as  well  as  last  year ; 
pastures  are  better,  but  flies  are  worse.  Cat¬ 
tle  were  so  closely  confined  last  Winter  (owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  weather)  and  fed  so 
much  grain,  because  of  a  shortage  of  fodder, 
that  they  were  not  in  as  good  condition  this 
Spring;  one  other  reason  is  that  milk  brought 
a  better  price  last  year,  and  cattle  were 
pushed  to  their  greatest  capacity;  the  reac¬ 
tion  has  come.  Rockdale  Creamery  Co.  paid 
only  70  cen.s  for  June  as  against  80,  85  and 
00  paid  by  the  Bordens  and  other  creameries, 
I  know  of  but  one  farmer  who  has  fed  grain 
this  Summer.  Glutens  and  bran  cost  us  from 
824  to  $26  per  ton.  The  general  feeling 
among  farmers  is  that  they  will  not  increase 
their  dairy,  but  will  rather  weed  out  the  poor¬ 
est  and  wait  awhile  before  buying  more.  A 
few  have  raised  some  good  heifers.  The  hay 
crop  is  good,  but  the  general  outlook  for  dairy¬ 
ing  is  not  as  good  as  last  year.  E.  M.  P. 

Fast  Guilford,  N.  Y. 


Seedling  Peach  Pits. — The  peach  pits 
which  are  sold  to  nurserymen  from  North 
Carolina,  Virginia  and  Tennessee  are  gath¬ 
ered  principally  in  the  mountains  of  these 
States,  where  the  main  crop  of  peaches  are 
seedlings.  These  are  the  best  for  many  rea¬ 
sons.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  none  of 
the  diseases  on  the  roots  of  these  trees,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  native  seedlings.  They  make 
a  much  hardier  seedling,  and  come  up  better 
than  the  seed  of  improved  varieties.  The 
seeds  are  small  and  tnere  are  more  of  them 
to  the  bushel.  They  are  saved  by  persons 
who  have  small  orchards  and  dry  or  can  the 
fruit  by  hand,  being  saved  in  small  quantities 
until  they  are  dry  and  delivered  to  us,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  their  being  heated  by 
being  piled  in  large  piles.  There  is  no  one 
variety  better  than  others,  the  main  object 
being  to  get  seed  from  seedlings  where  there 
are  no  root  diseases,  such  as  yellows,  etc. 

North  Carolina.  john  a.  young. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’'  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


$20 

for  $3. 


During  another  week  we  will 
send,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  S3,  the 
complete  collection  up  to  date,  of 
“Shoppell’s  Modern  Houses.”  com¬ 
prising  27  books  (weight  80  pounds), 
in  which  are  described  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated  850  Building  Designs.  Re¬ 
turnable  if  not  satisfactory.  This 
extraordinary  offer  ($20  worth  of 
books  for  $3)  is  made  on  account  of 
our  removal.  Address  The  Co¬ 
operative  Building  Plan 
Ass’n,  108  Fulton  St., 
New  York. 


<  DDI  C  DADDCI  Q  —Buy  now  and  save  money 
All  LX  DMnnLLOi  R0bt.Gi]lies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

NEW  CROP  TIMOTHY  SEED. 

Extra  Choice,  ,$1.65  per  bushel. 
Bags,  15c.  Direct  to  Farmers. 

Special  price  in  large  lots. 

THE  O.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  MEDINA,  O. 


\ — Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 
Cow  Peas.  $1.75  and  $2  per  bushel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


FOR  SALE- 


choice  SEED  RYE. 

Our  Seed  Rye  is  grown  in  the  light  soil  district  of 
New  Jersey,  and  produces  big  crops  when  sown  on 
heavy  land.  8amples  and  price  on  application. 

EDWARD  RIGG,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

A  NEW  VARIETY;  Over  40  bushels  per  acre 
Three  Years  in  Succession. 

Brother  Farmer:  If  you  are  Interested  in  wheat  that 
is  sure  to  yield  large  crops;  heavy  crops  this  season 
stood  perfectly  straight  where  so  heavy  that  binder 
would  not  elevate  much  more  than  half  a  swath: 
with  only  1RJ  bushel  seed  per  acre.  Write  me  for  full 
information,  prices  and  flattering  testimonials  of 
satisfied  farmers.  Address, 

S.  P.  SHEPARD,  North  Amherst,  Ohio. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

Improved  FULTZ— the  greatest  average  ylelder  of 
all  varieties;  grains  as  large  as  California  Long- 
berry.  Outyielding  all  leading  varieties  by  side  of 
which  lt  has  been  grown.  Vigorous,  hardy,  and  a 
great  stooler,  with  good  stiff  straw:  will  stand  more 
raiD  in  shock  than  any  variety  tested  by  me.  An 
Ideal  Wheat.  My  1D04  crop  is  especially  fine.  I 
also  have  FULZO-M EDITERRAN KAN  grown 
from  seed  purchased  from  Indiana  last  Fall;  seeds 
tested  before  shipping.  Second  to  none  in  equipment 
for  caring  for.  handling  and  preparing  wheat  for 
seed.  Tenth  Year.  Samples  sent  on  application. 
Price  of  each  variety,  by  mail  postpaid,  1  lb.  25  cents. 
By  freight  or  express,  one-quarter  bushel,  50  cents; 
one  bushel,  $1.50:  10  bushels  or  more.  $1.40  per  bushel. 
Bags  free.  Purchaser  pays  freight  W.  OSCAR 
COLLIER,  Easton.  Md.,  Grower  of  Standard  Farm 
Seeds.  Originator  of  Improved  Fultz  Wheat. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEATS 

All  the  leading  sorts,  and  some  new  ones,  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  age.  Kings  of  the  Wheat  Field.  Samples 
and  beautiful  illustrated  Catalogue  20  free,  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM,  Allegan,  Mich 


W  HEAT 


Mealy  Wheat,  free  from  Cockle  and  Rye.  We  have 
i  Kentucky  Giant,  Fultz,  American  Wonder,  and  Daw¬ 
son  Golden  Chaff.  Write  to-day. 


The  Theilmann  Seed  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  seed  lingtrees, (1,2  &3 

years  old.)  TheG.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  (Inc.)  Dewitt, Ga 

_  FRUIT  BOOK 

,  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit..  Send  forour  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  nlanters. — Stark  Bro’s.  Louisiana.  Mo. 


inn  kinds  apples 

I  V  w  All  varieties  for  summer,  fall 
and  winter.  Ben  Davlsy  always  a  fa¬ 
vorite,  Baldwin,  Win©  Bap,  ©to.  Trees  strong 
and  well  rooted,  nealthy,  shapely.  Oura  Is  the 
best  climate  In  the  world  for  fruit  tree  develop¬ 
in'*"*  W rite  for  free  1 904  catalogue, 
llarrlhon’s  Nurseries,  Bx  29, Berlin,  Md. 


CHOICEST  FRUIT 

and  Ornamental  Tree*,  Shraba,  Rotes, 
Plants  and  Bulbs.  Catalogue  No.  1  free  to 
Durchasers  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
No.  3  free  to  buyers  of  Holland  Bulbs  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Try  us;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited  Cist 
greenhouses.  1000  acres. 


THE  STORKS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
PAINES VI LLE,  OHIO. 


WANTFR- FAKM  MANAGER— A  thoroughly 
It  Mil  I  LU  competent  and  successful  man  to  man¬ 
age  large  farm  in  Michigan.  Must  be  a  good  stock- 
man  and  able  to  furnish  the  best  of  references. 
Straight  salary  or  if  preferred,  a  proposition  from 
the  right  party  to  work  on  shares  will  be  considered. 

Address,  ESTATE,  Box  823,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. » 

T,  C.  KEV1TT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


I  POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Lowest  prices.  PETEli  SPEER,  Passaic,  NJ, 


LARGE  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES  IN  1905. 


From  our  STRONG  POT  GROWN  PLANTS  offered  in  our  Summer  Catalogue.  A  full  crop  of  fruit 
ten  months  after  plants  are  set  out.  Plant  now,  we  have  the  best  varieties  for  market  and  home 
use.  We  have  in  five-inch  pots,  now  ready  for  planting  and  late  bloom,  all  the  best  hardy  Roses, 
Honeysuckle  and  ClematiB;  also  Boston  and  English  Ivy.  A  full  line  of  selected  FRUITS  and 
ORNAMENTALS  for  Autumn  planting.  Stock  first  class.  Prices  reasonable. 

I  APJnQPADC  fiAQHCWINfi  and  the  beautifying  and  enriching  of  the  Home  ground  our  leading 
LMHUOUMiL  UMnULRinU  specialty.  We  will  be  pleased  to  call  at  d  see  you  on  this  matter,  or 
call  at  our  Nurseries  and  see  our  stoe  k.  Our  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  to-day. 

T.  J,  DWYER  db  OO.,  CORNWALL,  3NT.  Y. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 


The  great  soil  improver.  Valuable 
alic  for  early  green  food,  grazing 
and  hay  crop.  Special  circular 
free,  also  sample  and  price  of  seed 


on  request.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1904. 
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EVERYBODY'S  GARDEN. 

What  We  Are  Doing. — Just  now  the 
chief  occupation  is  trying  to  ward  off  the 
effects  of  the  severe  drought.  Our  main 
efforts  are  directed  towards  shallow  sur¬ 
face  culture.  It  is  very  dry  in  our  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  but  thanks  to  thorough 
Spring  preparation  of  the  ground,  most 
of  our  crops  are  thriving  fairly  well.  We 
had  no  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  worth 
speaking  of,  but  simply  the  thin  sand  and 
gravel  of  a  once  productive,  though  now 
starved  and  run-down  farm.  Plowing 
began  as  early  as  circumstances  permitted, 
and  the  float,  roller  and  harrow  followed 
in  quick  succession.  Cultivating  and  hoe¬ 
ing  have  been  unremittingly  followed  on 
the  planted  ground,  and  harrowing  as 
strenuously  kept  up  on  the  ground  await¬ 
ing  crops.  No  weeds  have  been  allowed  to 
rob  the  plants  of  moisture  and  fertility,  al¬ 
though  eternal  hoeing  has  been  the  price 
of  clean  ground.  So  while  dust  follows 
the  workmen  in  clouds,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  almost  powder,  below 
the  soil  looks  cool  and  fresh.  How  long 
we  can  hold  out  is  a  question  which  be¬ 
comes  more  serious  every  day,  for  our 
irrigating  system  is  not  yet  in  operation, 
so  we  are  hoping  to  hold  out  until  rain 
comes  to  the  rescue. 

Other  Precautions. — Fortunately  we 
have  plenty  ot  manure  piled  near  the  vine 
crops,  and  fearing  the  drought  we  mulched 
the  squashes,  melons  and  cucumbers  more 
than  two  weeks  ago.  There  were  more 
than  two  acres,  and  the  task  of  mulching 
was  no  play  spell.  This  was  followed  by 
a  drenching  in  the  hills  of  nitrate  of  soda 
solution,  and  the  results,  I  think,  have 
more  than  justified  the  means.  At  this 
writing,  August  7,  the  vines  are  green  and 
vigorous,  and  the  cucumbers  and  Summer 
squashes  are  in  evidence.  Upon  the 
onions,  peppers,  egg  plants,  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  we  have  used  quantities  of 
ashes  and  salt,  and  they  are  doing  fairly 
well.  Our  lettuce,  while  receiving  thor¬ 
ough  culture,  but  no  fertilizer  whatever, 
has  done  finely  through  the  dry  hot 
weather,  and  has  been  pronounced  the  best 
in  our  market.  Just  now,  dry  as  it  is,  we 
are  preparing  to  transplant  for  the  late 
Fall  market,  and  also  expect  to  grow  it  in 
the  hotbeds  for  a  still  longer  time. 

Irrigation. — We  have  been  doing  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  this  line,  and  the  results  are  grati¬ 
fying.  True,  it  has  been  only  in  a  very 
modest  way  as  yet,  but  the  effects  upon 
beets,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  Brussels 
sprouts,  corn,  etc.,  are  plainly  visible. 
Upon  beets  the  growth  was  noticeable 
within  24  hours  after  the  water  was  let 
into  the  trenches.  The  question  of  water 
we  believe  is  already  solved  and  we  have 
it  in  plenty.  The  power  and  storage,  al¬ 
though  not  fully  decided  upon,  is  under 
way,  and  we  hope  before  long  to  be  able  to 
hold  the  drawbacks  of  drought  in  check 
to  a  great  extent  at  least.  We  had  hoped 
to  be  in  position  to  test  the  effects  of  irri¬ 
gating  to  considerable  extent  before  this, 
but  unavoidable  delays  have  narrowed 
our  scope  and  still  confine  us  to  a  limited 
space  devoted  to  flowers  and  the  vegetables 
named  above.  The  operations,  though 
very  small,  are  giving  us  an  idea  of  the 
value  of  water,  and  also  some  of  the 
things  that  may  be  accomplished  even  in 
dry  weather. 

Some  Other  Products. — We  had  pretty 
poor  soil  for  our  Uima  beans,  and  were 
sorry,  for  we  believe  their  cropping  capac¬ 
ities  are  almost  unlimited  with  favorable 
conditions.  After  thoroughly  fitting  the 
ground  a  quantity  of  fertilizer  was  raked 
into  the  rows  before  planting.  Two  ap¬ 
plications  of  nitrate  of  soda  solution,  a 
liberal  dressing  of  bone  meal  and  recently 
a  generous  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda 
have  been  applied.  Cultivation  has  been 
thorough,  and  they  are  trellised  up  on 
posts  and  wire,  and  are  now  loaded  with 
blossoms  and  small  pods.  Our  strawber¬ 
ries  have  not  proved  a  success,  as  we  got 
a  poor  stand  of  plants.  They  were  fairly 
vigorous,  but  the  ground,  while  quite  wet 
at  planting  time,  soon  dried  under  a  very 
hot  sun,  and  many  failed  to  answer  at  the 


roll  call.  Then  the  cutworms  appeared 
to  have  a  grudge  against  them,  and  withal 
they  had  a  sorry  time.  A  fertilizer  strong 
in  potash  was  applied  previous  to  plant¬ 
ing  out,  and  more  recently  a  liberal 
amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  scattered 
around  the  plants  and  worked  into  the 


with  those  mentioned  in  the  orchard 
growing.  As  to  the  pears,  nothing  is  said 
in  the  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  trees 
desired,  but  supposing  that  ten  would  be 
enough,  the  following  would  be  suitable 
for  Michigan :  Wilder,  Clapp,  Flowed, 
Seckel  and  Lawrence,  which  ripen  in  suc¬ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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ground  with  the  hoe.  Late  this  month 
or  early  in  September  we  hope  to  give 
them  300  to  500  pounds  of  a  high  grade 
fertilizer,  and  see  if  it  will  not  prove  help¬ 
ful  during  the  period  of  making  fruit  buds. 

An  Old  Practice  Revived. — A  few  miles 
distant  from  us  is  a  cornfield  that  at 
present  writing  seems  to  laugh  at  the  shal¬ 
low  culture  theories.  Excepting  this  one 
field  I  have  not  seen  any  corn  that  was 
not  pinched  by  the  dry  weather  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Some  pieces  are 
practically  ruined  now,  and  the  crop  in 
general  will  be  greatly  injured  even  if  rain 
comes  immediately.  In  that  vicinity  the 
crop  is  suffering  seriously,  and  that  single 
field  stands  uninjured.  The  owner  tells 
me  that  during  the  hottest  days  and  the 
high  winds  that  have  prevailed  the  leaves 
have  not  rolled.  The  corn  was  planted 
late,  and  afterward  was  harrowed  with  a 
light  harrow.  This  was  followed  by  cul¬ 
tivating  both  ways  with  a  harrow-tooth 
cultivator.  The  corn  was  then  plowed 
both  ways  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  turn¬ 
ing  the  furrow  each  time  to  the  row.  This 
done,  the  fine  cultivator  followed  once 
through  in  the  way  opposite  to  the  last 
plowing,  and  the  crop  was  laid  aside.  I 
have  known  of  virtually  the  same  practice 
with  potatoes  during  a  severe  drought,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  work  was  done  with  the 
shovel  plow  as  deeply  as  the  plow  would 
go.  I  shall  watch  the  results  of  this  cul¬ 
ture  with  interest,  as  it  may  in  a  measure 
prove  that  the  theory  of  shallow  culture  is 
not  entirely  watertight.  j.  e.  morse. 

Michigan.  _ 

TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER . 
Fruit  Near  Line  Fence. 

Will  you  tell  usi  who  Is  owner  of  fruit  on 
trees  that  stand  so  near  a  line  fence  that 
fruit  falls  on  land  adjoining?  Must  owner 
of  tree  give  them  to  owner  of  land?  Can 
owner  of  tree  go  on  to  another’s  land  to  pick 
them  up,  or  must  they  be  gathered  from  the 
branches?  There  is  much  misunderstanding 
and  many  quarrels  about  the  matter. 

Pitcher,  N.  Y.  c.  s. 


cession  from  early  to  late.  H.  E.  v.  d. 

Potato  Diggers  That  Pick  Up. 

W.  B.  D.,  Moravia ,  N.  Y. — Is  there  a  potato 
digger  that  digs  and  sacks  or  puts  them  in 
piles? 

Ans. — Some  years  ago  it  was  reported 
that  a  company  in  Michigan  had  invented 
a  digger  which  scooped  up  the  potatoes, 
sifted  out  dirt,  vines  and  weeds,  and 
dropped  the  tubers  into  a  wagon  which 
ran  behind  the  digger.  On  some  open 
soils,  free  from  stones,  this  machine  is 
said  to  have  done  fair  work,  though  re¬ 
quiring  great  power  to  run  it.  On  hard, 
stony  ground  it  failed.  We  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  farm  in  New  York  State  where 
such  a  digger  would  work.  We  hear  of  a 
case  where  a  Hoover  digger  was  used 
with  a  stone  boat  running  behind  it.  A 
traction  engine  was  used  for  power.  The 
digger  took  out  the  potatoes  and  delivered 
most  of  them  on  the  store  boat.  That 
work  was  done  on  mellow  soil  where  there 
were  few  stones. 

Queries  About  Grapes. 

II.  G.  8.,  Collington,  Md. — Is  there  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  of  treating,  in  large  quantities, 
grapes  that  have  been  sprayed  too  heavily 
with  Bordeaux?  The  grapes  are  to  be  used  foi 
wine.  Can  Elvira  or  Riesling  be  grafted  suc¬ 
cessfully  on  Ives  stock?  The  Ives  vines  are 
six  years  planted,  vigorous  in  growth  and  full 
fruiting. 

Ans. — So  far  as  I  know*  there  is  no 
practical  way  to  remove  the  coating  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  from  grapes.  Ives  is 
an  excellent  stock  for  the  varieties  men 
tioned,  and  they  can  be  grafted  on  early 
next  Spring.  All  of  the  three,  including 
the  Ives,  are  strong  growers. 

H.  E.  v.  D. 
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The  Ohio  Lime  Co. ,  manufacturers  of 
Lime  for  Land,  purposes. 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  OHIO  LIME  GO.,  -  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

Will  save  your  corn  crop,  making  good 
ensilage  of  corn  too  backward  to  mature 
before  frosts.  We  have  doubled  our 
force  and  are  prepared  to 


SHIP  AT  ONCE. 

Best  R.  R,  Connections. 


Plenty  of  Stock. 

Good  Silos  in  Quick  Time. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Gasoline  Engines  and  Ensilage  Cut- 
ters  handled  in  same  manner. 
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Investigate  the  •*  Monarch* 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Results. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


MACHINERY 


g'DE 

Sbfl  Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHE8T 
,  PRESS  CO., 

118  West  Water  St., 
8X&ACU8B.  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  SI OO 
Five  Horse  Power,  8150 

Saws  wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work  Runs  spray 
pump.  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob„  Conn, 


RCHARD  PROFIT 


HYDRAULIC 


0  dope  nils  upon  working  all  the 
fruit  into  a  salable 
elder  for  I  nstanoe.  If 
pure  it  sells  readily  at 
The  best  Is  produced 

CIDER 
PRESS 

Made  in  varying  sizes,  hand 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
38  Cortlandt  St.,  Now 


If  the  trunk  of  the  tree  stands  wholly  on 
your  neighbor’s  land,  the  tree  is  his  prop¬ 
erty  notwithstanding  that  the  roots  ex¬ 
tend  into  your  land  and  branches  overhang 
it.  The  owner  of  the  tree  is  not,  however, 
entitled  to  go  upon  your  land  to  pick  the 
fruit,  whether  from  the  ground  where  it 
has  fallen  or  from  the  overhanging 
branches  of  the  tree.  Such  action  would 
constitute  a  trespass  on  his  part.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  adjoining  owner  cannot 
prevent  the  owner  of  the  tree  from  pluck¬ 
ing  the  fruit  from  the  branches  overhang¬ 
ing  his  land,  provided  it  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  making  an  entry  upon  the  land.  Tech¬ 
nically  the  fruit  lying  upon  the  ground 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  tree,  even 
though  it  has  fallen  upon  the  adjoining 
land.  The  adjoining  owner  would  have 
the  right  to  lop  off  the  branches  of  the 
tree  hanging  over  his  land,  especially  if 
the  owner  of  the  tree  refuses  or  neglects 
to  do  so  when  requested.  If  the  tree 
stands  upon  the  boundary  line,  then  it 
would  be  the  common  property  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  owners. 


FILL  YOUR 

SILO 


r  “PAPEC’ 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 


WHY?  Because  it  makes  the  best  ensilage, 
has  the  largest  capacity  and  requires  th~  least 
power.  We  have  proven  this  against  all  kinds 
of  competition.  The  procf  of  the  pudding  is  in 
trying  our  cutter.  If  you  have  a  silo,  or  are 
going  to  get  one,  buy  a  “  PAJPEC  ”  of  the 


Lima,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  right. 
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THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

An  economical  4  H.  P.,  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  maae.  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine.  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  MASTER  E3XTGIME  OO., 

•704:  Main  Street,  W  illlmaritic,  Conn. 


Apples  for  Michigan. 

W.  C.  L.,  Clicsaning,  Mich. — What  would  be 
your  recommendation  for  apples  and  pears? 
I  have  an  orchard  in  which  a  lot  of  trees 
have  been  winter-killed  or  have  died.  I  have 
two  Spy,  one  Bellflower,  one  Tolman  Sweet, 
one  Fall  Pippin.  I  want  10  to  15  more  trees 
to  All  out  small  orchard. 

Ans. — In  planting  a  small  apple  or¬ 
chard  there  should  be  some  very  early 
varieties,  and  a  succession  from  their  sea¬ 
son  of  ripening  until  the  late  Winter  ap¬ 
ples.  I  would  suggest  planting  one  each 
of  Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Astrachan, 
Fanny,  Jefferis,  Hubbardston,  and  two 
each  of  Grimes,  Jonathan,  Red  Canada, 
Rhode  Island  Greening  and  Swaar.  These 
wil  about  fill  up  the  season  completely, 


PEERLESS  SCALES,  $29.00  KHM 

“PEERLESS”  U  a  6-ton  Compound  Beam,  Wagon  and  Stock  Seal©.  Its 
material  and  workmanship  Is  of  the  best  obtainable,  and  each  Scale  is  guaran¬ 
teed  for  5  years.  This  la  not  an  inferior  Scale  and  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince,  will  send  it  on  30  days’  trial.  Send  for  our  catalogue.  Addreai 

PEERLESS  SCALE  COMPANY, 

Milwaukee  and  Ft*  Scott  Aves*  Dept.  Z,  Kansaa  City , 


Best  Machine 

on  the  Farm 

Farmers  who  have  used  the 

Improved  Low  Down  Pennsylvania 
Force  Feed  Fertilizer  Grain  Drill 

will  use  no  other  kind.  The  general  verdict  is 
that  it  lathe  best  machine  on  the  farm.  Made  in 
various  sizes  with  either  hoe  or  disc.  W e  will  send 
you  FltEB  a  special  book  telling  all  about  it  and 
what  it  has  done  to  make  better  paying  crops. 
Adapts  itself  to  all  conditions.  Address 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO..  Ltd.,  York,  Pa. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

High  Priced  Potatoes. — Last  April  pot- 
grown  plants  of  the  Eldorado  potato,  a 
new  British  variety  claimed  to  resist  blight 
and  rot,  were  offered  at  £10  10s.,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  $52.50  each.  One  grower  is  said 
to  have  sold  plants  to  the  amount  of  $2,000 
at  this  astonishing  price.  The  plants  were 
rooted  cuttings  or  “slips”  detached  from 
the  tubers,  which  had  sold  as  high  as  $800 
a  pound  in  certain  instances.  Some  of  the 
above  plants  were  exhibited  at  the  Spring 
horticultural  shows,  and  quite  a  number 
were  finally  donated  to  the  new  British 
Potato  Society  for  trial  purposes.  Disin¬ 
terested  observers  describe  these  plants  as 
exhibited  and  as  now  growing  in  various 
trial  plots  as  very  indifferent  specimens — 
anything  but  robust  in  character.  This  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  wholly  artificial 
manner  of  their  propagation.  The  Eldo¬ 
rado  must,  indeed,  be  a  wonder  if  it 
emerges  from  this  forcing  process  with  its 
vigor  unimpaired.  Such  prices  for  a  new 
vegetable  variety,  no  matter  how  urgent 
the  need,  are  purely  speculative,  and  are 
sure  to  end  in  loss  to  late  buyers,  though 
the  promoters  may  reap  a  golden  harvest 
while  the  craze  is  on. 

American  Varieties  Abroad. — The  po¬ 
tato  is  such  an  important  food  item  in 
Great  Britain — something  over  $50,000,000 
worth  are  annually  imported — that  growers 
are  making  every  effort  to  breed  or  dis¬ 
cover  varieties  able  to  resist  the  European 
blight  fungus.  Countless  American  kinds 
have  been  tried,  but  very  few  turn  out  to 
be  adapted  to  the  peculiarly  humid  climate 
of  the  British  Islands.  Coy’s  Vermont 
Gold  Coin  has  met  with  considerable  favor 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  Burbank, 
an  old  favorite  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is 
claimed  to  do  remarkably  well  in  Ireland. 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Early  Puritan  have 
also  been  successful  abroad.  The  season 


our  plants  were  able  to  endure  the  intense 
and  long-continued  cold  with  no  covering 
save  their  own  withered  tops,  and  start 
out  bright  and  fresh  in  Spring  as  though 
the  Arctic  freeze  was  a  commonplace  affair 
in  the  life  history  of  the  species.  1  he  big 
Aster-like  purple-blue  blooms  are  better 
this  season  than  when  newly  planted.  We 
ventured  the  prediction  last  year  that  this 
charming  plant  might  measurably  replace 
the  uncertain  and  disease-stricken  China 
Aster  for  florists’  purposes  and  garden  use, 
and  that  in  time  other  desirable  colors 
than  the  acceptable  blue  of  the  type  would 
likely  be  secured.  The  Southern  Floral 
Co.,  of  Fruitdale,  Ala.,  experienced  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  Stokesia  and  other  indigenous 
plants,  did  not  share  this  view,  and  wrote 
they  had  little  reason  to  expect  color 
“breaks”  except  to  white,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  secured.  They  have  since 
found  occasion  to  change  their  opinion 
and  write  under  date  of  June  5: 

We  wish  to  make  a  withdrawal  of  a  part 
of  what  we  wrote  you  last  Fall  in  regard  to 
Stokesia  cyauea.  After  very  close  study  of 
them  in  bloom  this  season  we  find  a  great 
deal  of  variation  in  coloring,  much  more  than 
we  'had  any  idea  existed.  We  wrote  you  at 
that  time  that  we  did  not  expect  any  other 
distinct  colors  excepting  white,  hut  we  have 
now  selected  not  only  some  very  pure  whites, 
but  some  very  delicate  light  blue  shades,  as 
well  as  a  few  quite  distinct  purples.  We 
propose  that  these  be  known  as  Stokesia 
cyanea  alba  and  S.  cyanea  purpurea,  with 
some  distinctive  name  for  the  other  light 
shades  as  soon  as  a  stock  of  them  can  be 
worked  up.  We  find  our  wild  beds  very  full 
of  large  fine  blooms  at  this  time,  three  to 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  growing  as 
thickly  as  a  good  field  of  Red  clover  in  the 
North.  They  make  a  very  brilliant  display  of 
color.  The  plants  bearing  white  and  purple 
flowers  are  very  rare,  one  having  to  search 
a  long  time  to  find  good  specimens  of  them, 
and  it  will  be  some  time  before  a  sufficient 
stock  of  them  can  be  worked  up  so  that  they 
can  be  offered  at  anything  but  fancy  prices. 
We  now  have  no  doubt  that  under  the  hand 
of  careful  cultivators  as  wide  a  range  of  dis¬ 
tinct  colors  may  be  brought  out  as  has  been 
done  in  the  Ceutaurea  cyanea  or  bachelors’ 
buttons,  and  its  large  size  and  great  beauty 
will  make  them  far  superior  for  general  cul¬ 
tivation.  We  look  for  this  to  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  all  our  hardy  bedding 
plants  as  soon  as  its  merits  are  well  known. 


so  far  is  quite  dry  and  hot  over  large  areas 
of  northern  Europe,  and  potatoes  are  not 
as  likely  to  be  troubled  by  the  usual  dis¬ 
eases  as  during  a  rainy  Summer. 

Williams  Favorite  Apple. — Notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  variety  and  abundance 
of  fruits  at  this  season  there  is  an  appre¬ 
ciative  demand  for  good  eating  apples 
which  is  not  always  supplied  by  the  varie¬ 
ties  found  in  the  markets.  Light-colored 
sorts  like  Early  Harvest,  Sweet  Bough 
and  Yellow  Transparent  bruise  and  dis¬ 
color  so  easily  when  fully  ripened  that 
they  are  usually  shipped  while  immature. 
Red  Astrachan  is  brilliant  and  (attractive, 
but  too  acid  for  most  palates.  In  Williams 
Favorite  we  have  a  good-sized,  highly- 
colored  apple  ripening  for  several  weeks 
in  midsummer,  of  fine,  agreeable  quality, 
and  firm  enough  to  bear  handling  without 
deterioration.  Fig.  280,  first  page,  is  a 
portrait  of  fair  specimens,  just  in  good  eat¬ 
ing  condition.  It  makes  a  well-shaped, 
vigorous  and  productive  tree  in  good 
soil.  The  apples  are  usually  fair  and 
highly  colored,  and  are  not  greatly 
subject  to  insect  or  fungus  attacks. 
The  flesh  is  yellow,  with  a  red  tinge  near 
the  surface.  The  quality  may  be  described 
as  an  agreeable  sub-acid,  not  high,  but 
generally  liked.  Retail  city  buyers  would 
soon  learn  to  appreciate  this  apple  if  the 
supply  should  become  more  certain.  A 
few  Williams  Favorites  are  now  seen  on 
the  city  fruit  stands.  They  sell  well  at 
three  for  five  cents,  their  rich  coloring  and 
generally  attractive  appearance  making  up 
for  lack  of  highest  quality.  They  make 
very  tolerable  eating,  however,  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League. 


Earliness  in  bloom  and  increased  size  of 
flower  having  already  been  secured  in  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  cultivation, 
these  color  variations  become  doubly  wel¬ 
come  as  indicating  still  higher  possibilities 
of  development  and  adaptability.  The 
Stokesia  may  in  time  be  so  greatly  modi¬ 
fied  as  to  rank  among  the  most  valued 
decorative  plants.  w.  v.  f. 

FRUIT  IN  N.  W.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  past  very  severe  Winter  proved  too 
much  for  most  varieties  of  fruit  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  A  great  many  well  established  apple 
trees  of  all  ages  were  practically  killed,  hav¬ 
ing  dropped  most  of  their  leaves,  and  will  he 
of  no  further  use  unless  for  firewood.  Black¬ 
berries  were  badly  killed ;  red  raspberries  in 
favorable  locations  wintered  fairly  well,  even 
when  not  covered.  Strawberries  were  nearly 
a  total  loss.  Out  of  upward  of  30  acres  in¬ 
tended  to  supply  our  local  markets  (North 
Adams  and  Williamstown)  there  was  less 
than  10,000  quarts,  and  many  of  very  in¬ 
ferior  quality,  so  poor  that  in  ordinary  years 
when  the  markets  were  well  supplied  they 
could  not  have  been  sold.  We  find  the  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  for  shipping  perishable 
fruits  a  long  distance  so  improved  that  the 
market  is  no  longer  governed  by  the  local 
supply.  Strawberries  were  shipped  into  our 
market  from  Oregon  and  arrived  in  very  good 
condition,  hut  I  do  not  think  could  have 
left  the  grower  any  profit,  as  they  were  sold 
for  six  cents  per  box  holding  about  one  quart 
each.  I  think  the  only  grower  that  will  make 
a  financial  success  in  the  future  is  one  who 
will  make  a  specialty  of  the  business  and 
spare  no  time  or  expense  in  producing  or  try¬ 
ing  to  produce  the  best  fruits  that  can  be 
grown,  and  take  great  pains  in  sorting  and 
packing  that  he  may  establish  a  name  for  a 
good  article.  The  new  fields  to  be  fruited  in 
1905  are  looking  the  best  they  have  in  years, 
and  give  promise  of  a  large  crop.  About  the 
same  acreage  planted  as  usual. 

Massachusetts.  george  g.  walker. 


Stokes’s  Aster  is  Hardy. — The  past 
Winter  was  a  severe  test  of  the  hardiness 
of  plants  lately  introduced  to  general  cul¬ 
tivation.  Among  those  tried  on  the  Rural 
Grounds  and  not  found  wanting  we  are 
glad  to  include  the  Cornflower  Aster, 
Stokesia  cyanea.  Though  a  native  of  the 
Gulf  States,  where  the  soil  rarely  freezes. 


City  Max  in  the  Country. — Some  day  I’ll 
tell  you  the  experiences  of  one  city  man 
changing  to  farming  in  middle  life.  1  shall 
succeed  I  am  sure;  I  have  been  at  it  now  2 (/> 
years.  Next  year  I  think  it  will  support  it 
self,  but  it  has  not  been  all  pleasant  sailing, 
and  but  that  I  have  burned  my  ships  I  might 
be  tempted  to  give  it  up  on  the  eve  of  suc¬ 
cess.  The  R.  N.-Y.,  Cornell  and  Dr.  Voor- 
hees  have  been  a  great  help  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  w- 


^Advice  FREE 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  of  tong  experience  has  writ 
ten  a  book  entitled  ‘'Veterinary 
Experience”  on  the  diseases  of 
horses,  giving  symptoms  and 
treatment  in  plain  terms.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  with  diagrams 
the  skeleton  and  circu- 
digestive  systems  with 
that  make  them  plain, 
how  to  buy  a  horse  and 
or  not.  Every  horse  owner 


know  whether  it  is 
should  have  one.  It  is  sent  to  any  one. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

is  the  only  guaranteed  cure  for  Colic,  Curb,  recent 
Shoe  Boils  and  Callous.  It  locates  lameness,  relieves 
and  cares  Spavins,  Ring  Bone,  Cockle  Joints.  Greaso 
Heel,  Scratches,  Catarrh,  etc.  Send  today  ana  get  the 
book  f  ree  and  information  about  Dr.  Tuttle’s  specifics. 

Tutile’s  Elixir  Co.  30  Beverly  Si.  Boston,  Mass. 

Avoid  ali  blisters;  they  are  only  tenporary  relief. 


Standard  for  13  Years. 

The  pioneer  prepared  ROOFING.  Outlasts  xnetal  or 
shingles.  Any  one  can  apply  it.  Contains  no  tar. 
Will  not  melt.  Fire- resisting.  8end  for  Booklet  K. 
MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


Let  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

about  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  beet.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  C0., Box  88,  Quincy,  Ills. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
iWACON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Straight  or  staggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MFG.C0.,  Box  70-p,  Quincy,  III. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.  V.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


is  as  necessary  to 
the  healthy  growth 
of  grain  as  grain 
is  to  the  health  of 
man. 

Our  valuable  books  on 
“Fertilization,”  sent  free 
to  farmers  upon  request. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

Do  you  want  to  seed  down  a  field  to  grass  this  year? 
Or  do  you  want  to  grow  a  big  crop  of  live  or  Fall 
Wheat?  Then  use  the  Joynt  Brand  of  Pure  tin- 
leaclied  Hardwood  Ashes,  and  use  one  to  two 
tons  to  the  acre  “according  to  the  condition  of 
the  soil  ’  before  seeding,  and  you  are  sure  to  g>  t  large 
returns  for  your  money.  Write  for  delivered  prices 
and  information  and  address, 

JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Keference— Dominion  Bank,  Wingham,Ont. 


“FUMA 


■  ■kills  Prairie  Dogs, 
'  'Woodchucks, Gophers, 
and  Grain  Insects. 
“The  wheels  of  the 
gods  grind  slow  but 
exceedingly  small.”  So  the  weevil,  but  you  can  stop 

“  "Fuma  Carbon  Bisulphide  ’’.rJS 

EDWAKD  R.  TAYLOR,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 

To  1  gal  add  49gallonsof  waterand  ready  for  spraying 
CONVENIENT  and  EFFECTIVE.  Cost  only  $1 
MON  E  Y  ORDEK,  li  EG  ISTERE  D  LETTER  or  CHECK 
SMEDET  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

8.  E.  Cor.  11th  and  Master  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  CALEDONIAN  BEAN 
HARVESTER  AND  BUNCHER. 

Pays  for  It, 
Belf  with  two 
days’  use. 
Dumps  auto¬ 
matically, 
and  leaves 
the  BEANS 
FREE  from 
WEEDS, 
DIRT  and 
STONES. 

White  To-Day 
FOB  CATALOG 

CALEDONIA  BEAN  HARVESTER  WORKS 

CALEDONIA,  N.  Y 


»6°.a 

Bugg 

HONESTL 
MADE 


WE  ARE  MA  NLFA  CTLRERS 


Buggies,  harness,  farm  and  blacksmith  tools, 
fencing,  etc.  Price*  rock  bottom,  same  to  everyone, 
tojis,  wheels, bodies,  gears,  etc.,  at  wholesale  prices, 
ampleof  our  economical  methods.  Itistho  lowest  priced 
afford  to  buy.  It  is  well  made  with  best  materials.  Price  $38 
factory.  Body,  24x54  or  smaller.  Seat,  solid  panel,  spring  back;  green 
cloth,  whipcord  or  imitation  leather  trimmed;  top  rubber-lined  except  side 
curtains;  3or4bow-  end  spring;  double  reach;  sarvin  or  compressed 
wheels;  body  black;  gear  green  or  carmine.  Free  bargain  sheet.  ’  Indi- 
dicate  your  needs.  0.  A.  BOTTGEK  it  CO., 21  Bright  St.,  Cleveland  Ohio 


And  a«ll  to 
dealers  and 
contuDi  ers. 
Nothing  shoddy, 
implements  and  supplies. 
Our  factories  furnish 
This  buggy  is  an  ex¬ 
buggy  you  can 
f.  o.  b. 


Inexpensive,  Durable,  Attractive 

Farm  Houses,  barns  and  all  other  buildings  can  be 
erected  of  our  Hollow  Building  Blocks,  either  FAAIN' 
or  ItOCK  FACE,  at  a  less  cost  than  of  brick. 
Also  used  for  foundations. 

Prices  and  catalogue  furnished  upon  request. 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  CO.,  Room 


SEED  DOWN  THIS  FALL  WITH 


HUBBARD’S 


FERTILIZER 


FOR  CRASS  AND  CRAIN . 
TOR-DRESS  NEXT  SRRING  WITH 


HUBBARD’S 


FERTILIZER 


FOR  OATS  AND  TOR-DRESSING. 

These  are  the  Famous  Hay  Makers  used  and  recommended  by  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Higganum,  Ct. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Til©  Rogers  tfc  TlnJolDarcL  Co., 

Middletown,  ConiioeticYit" 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Questions  Answered. — A  Vermont  man 
asks  this  question  about  reseeding  land : 

“Will  it  pay  to  plow  up  old  pasture  land 
and  fit  it  for  mowing,  putting  in  special  mix¬ 
tures  for  permanent  pastures?”  F.  1*.  d. 

It  depends  upon  the  location  and  character 
of  the  land.  An  old  pasture  is  generally  a 
tough  proposition.  Talk  about  teaching  an 
old  dog  new  tricks — such  a  job  would  be  easy 
compared  with  turning  some  pastures  1  have 
seen  into  mowing  fields.  1  do  not  believe  it 
will  pay  to  plow  up  a  pasture,  fit  it  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  sow  grass  seed.  The  foul 
stuff  iu  the  pasture  would  conquer  the  grass 
before  two  years.  You  would  do  better  to 
follow  the  Clark  method  and  keep  the  ground 
thoroughly  stirred  up  all  through  July  and 
August,  but  my  experience  is  that  a  culti¬ 
vated  crop  of  some  sort  is  best  to  tame  tlie 
pasture.  I  would  plow  and  fit  it  thoroughly 
and  plant  corn  or  potatoes  in  hills,  using  a 
fair  amount  ot  fertilizer.  Cultivate  it  thor¬ 
oughly  both  ways,  and  give  one  and  if  possi¬ 
ble  two  good  hoeings.  You  would  then  have 
the  soil  in  far  better  shape  for  seeding.  We 
may  say  what  we  will  about  tillage  tools,  but 
when  a  man  does  his  full  duty  with  a  hoe  lie 
tames  the  old  field  as  it  cannot  be  tamed  in 
any  other  way.  Not  all  old  pastures  will 
make  suitable  meadows.  Some  of  them  are 
not  natural  grass  lands.  They  are  too  far 
from  the  barn,  or  so  rough  and  hard  to  get 
at  that  it  will  not  lie  good  economy  to  cut 
them.  We  must  use  judgment  about  such 
things,  and  not  put  our  labor  into  fields  that 
will  not  respond  to  it.  1  have  a  number  ot 
old  fields  that  might  he  cleaned  up  and  made 
into  meadows,  but  I  think  they  are  better 
suited  to  orchards,  so  we  plant  trees  without 
plowing,  cut  the  brush  and  weeds  and  pile 
around  the  trees.  This  seems  to  me  more 
sensible  than  to  lit  them  for  grass. 

“Loafer  Fields.” — That  is  what  I  used  to 
call  those  back  fields,  and  when  1  first  bought 
the  farm  my  plan  was  to  clean  them  up  and 
(it  them  for  grass.  We  have  done  that  with 
several  of  them,  hut  experience  with  the 
trees  lias  inclined  me  to  change  my  mind. 
'l'he  Madame  and  I  have  had  several  discus¬ 
sions  as  to  what  constitutes  laziness  in 
humans.  When  1  see  young  people  hang 
about  and  refuse  to  work  at  outdoor  labor 
or  sweat  in  the  sun — and  prefer  to  live  upon 
others  rather  than  do  so — 1  say  without  re¬ 
serve  that  they  are  lazy.  The  Madame  holds 
that  this  objection  to  rough  or  dirty  work 
does  not  of  itself  indicate  laziness,  because 
such  people  may  be  willing  to  work  hard  and 
long  at  other  kinds  of  labor.  1  claim  that 
the  ability  to  labor  with  the  hands  at  really 
productive  work,  or  me  self-control  required 
to  force  one’s  self  into  such  work  rather  than 
stand  idle,  is  the  highest  test  of  strong  char¬ 
acter.  She  thinks  that  when  a  person’s  tastes 
are  all  opposed  to  such  work  there  is  no  rea 
son  whv  they  should  be  made  to  do  it.  or 
blamed  because  they  dodge  it.  It  is  now  a 
good  many  years  since  the  human  race  were 
commanded  to  sweat  if  they  expected  to  eat. 
It  may  lie  that  modern  civilization  has 
changed  all  that,  and  made  sweating  unnec¬ 
essary  as  well  as  unpopular,  but  tne  non¬ 
sweaters  are  always  carried  by  those  who 
sweat,  though  many  of  the  former  play  at 
“brain  work”  and  imagine  that  it  is  superior 
to  hand  labor  because  there  is  less  soil  about 
it.  To  apply  all  tills  to  my  back  fields,  I 
used  to  think  that  the  only  profitable  way  to 
reform  a  loafer  (ield  was  to  clean  it  up  in 
suitable  shape  for  grass  seeding.  .Now  1 
doubt  this.  A  soil  that  will  grow  birches, 
cedars  or  chestnuts  can  he  made  to  grow 
apple,  peach  or  pear  by  improving  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  wild  trees  grow.  I  he 
expensive  cleaning  aud  culture  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary. 

Eating  Peppers. — I  fere  is  a  question  of 
another  sort : 

“The  Hope  Farm  man  writes 
pers.  Will  he  kindly  name  the 
also  tell  me  how  the  Madame  of 
prepares  them  for  the  table?” 

The  variety  we  grow  is  Sweet 
In  yield  aud  quality  we  Hud  it 
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about  pep- 
variety  and 
Hope  Farm 

T„  L. 

Bullnose. 
excellent. 


Most  of  the  peppers  we  use  are  eaten  raw  " 
cut  up  alone  or  with  other  salads,  and  sea¬ 
soned  with  sugar,  salt,  vinegar  or  mustard 
to  suit  the  taste.  Served  in  this  way  several 
of  our  family  can  handle  four  good-sized  ones 
apiece.  The  peppers  are  also  very  nice  when 
stuffed  and  baked.  'Die  bottom  is  cut  out 
and  the  “stuffing”  filled  in.  Our  folks  use 
chopped  meat,  bread  crumbs  and  a  little 
salad  dressing.  There  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  not  use  the  same  mixture  used  in 
stuffing  a  turkey.  The  peppers  are  buttered 
slightly  and  baked  about  half  an  hour  in  a 
dish  containing  a  small  amount  of  water.  A 
good-sized  dish  of  such  peppers  with  plenty 
of  bread  and  butler  aud  baked  apples  make 
a  meal  far  better  than  some  kings  deserve. 

Turning  and  Tossing  Plows. — Here  is  a 
hard  one  from  a  farmer  who  has  neither 
money  nor  strength  to  throw  away  : 

“If  you  could  buy  but  one  plow  which 
would  you  get,  a  walking  plow  or  a  Cutaway 
disk  on  wheels?  My  horses  are  old  aud  my 
fields  are  stony.  I  have  come  to  an  age  when 
it  is  not  easy’to  travel  behind  a  plow. 

To  answer  the  question  directly  I  would 
buv  the  turning  plow  if  I  could  afford  lint 
one  If  I  half  an  old  plow  which  could  he 
used  at  times  I  would,  with  my  present  expe¬ 
rience,  trv  the  disk.  The  walking  plow  will 
do  fair  work  under  almost  any  circumstances. 
'Die  disk  does  fine  work  in  many  places,  but 
poor  work  in  others.  I  assume  that  most 
farmers  know  how  the  disk  works.  It  is 
something  like  a  big  wash  basin  with  sharp 
notches  cut  iu  the  edge,  with  an  axle  run¬ 
ning  through  its  center  and  held  down  to  its 
work  by  a  good  weight.  As  it  turns  over  and 
over  the  edges  and  notches  tear  and  kick  up 
the  soil  instead  of  turning  the  furrow  upside 
down  as  the  plow  does.  If  the  wheels  are 
kept  well  oiled  aud  the  depth  of  the  cut  is 
regulated  I  do  not  consider  the  draft  on  the 
disk  heavier  than  that  of  the  plow.  I  lie 
driver  can  ride,  and  does  not  have  to  hold  the 
plow  to  the  ground.  While  the  turning  plow 
bumps  and  jerks  at  large,  partly  hidden 
stones  the  disk  rides  over  them.  t  he  worst 
places  for  the  disk  are  in  tough,  hard  sod, 
and  where  there  are  many  large,  Hat  stones 
on  the  surface.  The  turning  plow  will  work 
under  these  flat  stones  and  reach  the  ground 
under  them,  but  the  disk  passes  over  them 
without  touching  the  ground,  'l'he  disk  chops 
and  tears  up  the  sod  and  leaves  much  grass 
at  the  surface.  If  we  have  the  time  and 
power  to  keep  at  this  sod  again  and  again 
with  the  disk  we  can  kill  the  grass,  but  most 
farmers  plant  corn  on  the  sod,  and  when  this 
is  done  it  is  an  advantage  to  turn  the  furrow 
slice  over,  smooth  it  down  and  plant  just 
above  the  buried  grass.  Of  course  this 
grass  will  start  again  with  such  culture,  but 
the  cultivator  and  hoes  will  kill  most  of  it 
out.  If  after  the  corn  is  cut  we  can  work 
tlie  stubble  with  the  big  disk  we  shall  have 


it  in  better  shape  than  if  we  plowed  it  again. 
Thus  on  the  average  farm  the  turning  plow 
is  more  useful  in  handling  sod.  For  open 
land  or  for  putting  manure  or  dead  weeds  out 
of  sight  the  disk  is  better  than  the  plow.  The 
plow  was  once  regarded  as  the  great  general 
purpose  tool,  just  as  when  1  was  a  boy  the 
old  Thomas  smoothing  harrow  was  considered 
to  be  the  onlv  proper  tool  for  smoothing  land. 
We  can  never  get  rid  of  the  turning  plow, 
for  it  does  some  parts  of  our  work  better 
than  anything  else  can.  The  disk  beats  it, 
however,  at  other  jobs. 

Home  Notes. — A  stranger  entering  the 
gate  at  Hope  Farm  at  dusk  the  other  night 
might  have  wondered  what  was  up.  The  sun 
had  gone  over  the  hill  aud  the  stars  were 
doing  duty.  A  woman  stood  leaning  against 
one  of  the  big  cherry  trees  on  the  lawn  with 
her  face  covered  with  her  hands.  It  was  the 
Mauame !  She  was  not  grieving  over  some 
fearful  loss,  but  was  simply  “it"  in  a  game 
of  hide  and  seek.  When  you  act  as  "it"  yon 
are  obliged  to  shut  your  eyes  and  count  while 
the  others  hide.  Tnen  you  go  out  and  hunt 
for  them,  and  unless  you  can  get  back  to  the 
tree  before  the  hiders  do  you  are  “it"  again. 
Supper  was  over  and  the  older  folks  had 
joined  with  the  children.  It  was  a  sight  to 
remember  to  see  the  Madame  catch  Aunt 
Jennie  in  the  woodshed,  while  Charlie 
crawled  behind  a  rose  bush  and  others  crept 
out  of  various  holes  aud  dens.  When  it  got 
loo  dark  to  play  all  hands  went  into  the  house 
and  sat  before  a  big  fire  in  the  fireplace. 
The  children  took  turns  popping  corn  and 
passed  it  around.  Merrill  has  donated  a  pair 
of  andirons  that  have  done  duty  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  for  at  least  a  century.  These  two  old  Are 
dogs  held  up  the  logs  with  great  dignity. 
They  could  tell  us  great  stories  if  they  could 
talk.  The  whole  story  of  human  life  has 
been  acted  before  them — all  the  way  from  tfle 
little  children  who  pop  their  corn  with  no 
thought  for  the  morrow  to  the  old  folks  who 
have  yesterday  always  with  them.  No  family 
is  complete  without  a  fireplace  and  andirons 
with  a  history.  .  .  .  The  weather  is  not 

a  subject  for  talking  about  just  now.  Wet, 
muggy  and  sticky  are  the  words.  No  wind 
and  plenty  of  work  at  the  pump.  Well,  it 
makes  the  grass  aud  trees  grow !  .  .  .  We 
have  three  dog  boarders,  Bessie,  the  French 
bulldog  and  her  little  son,  and  Teddy,  the  lit¬ 
tle  hound.  With  Shop  they  take  dog  days 
easily.  It  is  said  that  a  poor  man  is  known 
by  tiie  number  of  his  dogs,  and  when  this 
quartette  appears  on  our  lawn  I  Imagine  that 
people  are  thinking  of  taking  up  a  collection 
for  us.  There  is  one  thing  I  won’t  have,  and 
that  is  a  pack  of  dogs  running  out  to  bark 
at  passers-by.  The  farm  is  a  great  place 
though  for  dogs  and  humans  to  spend  their 
vacations.  .  .  .  After  much  trouble  the 

little  boys  finished  the  strawberries.  That 
was  certainly  a  thing  to  be  celebrated,  and 
they  wanted  to  do  it  in  a  game  of  baseball, 
for  we  shall  have  to  knock  out  the  weeds 
once  more  before  Fall.  The  game  was  finally 
made  up  with  the  three  small  boys  on  one 
sine  and  Merrill  and  1  on  the  other.  Charlie 
agreed  to  catch  behind  the  bat  for  both  sides. 
We  tried  to  get  Philip  into  the  game,  but  he 
says  they  do  not  play  baseball  in  Norway  ! 
'Die  game  was  played  just  before  supper  on 
Saturday  and  our  side  won  five  fo  three.  I 
find  that  I  can  throw  some  of  my  old  curves 
still.  I  recommend  work  with  a  brush  scythe 
as  good  exercise  for  a  pitcher.  If  any  old 
ball  player  will  get  out  with  the  boys  for  a 
little  while  now  and  then  he  will  recover 
some  of  liis  youth. 

Lost  Bovs. — The  Madame  and  I  were  both 
away  from  home  one  day  last  week.  Coming 
at  nightfall  we  were  startled  to  find 
the  two  little  boys  had  disappeared, 
worked  in  the  berry  patch,  stopped  to 
then  did  more  work  and  early  In  the 
afternoon  started  to  play  again.  No  one 
had  seen  them  since  three  o’clock,  'l'he  chil¬ 
dren  are  never  permitted  to  go  away  from 
the  yard  without  permission,  but  these  boys 
had  certainly  vanished.  When  children  go 
wandering  about  without  any  restraint  such 
things  might  not  cause  much  alarm,  but  never 
before  had  night  come  upon  us  without  know¬ 
ing  just  where  the  little  fellows  were. 
Charlie  had  hunted  for  them  on  the  hill  and 
around  the  buildings, 
that  they  had  started 
Nellie  into  the  buggy 
hear  for  me  1  started 


SMALLEY 


MODERN  SILO  FILLER 

The  New  Smalley  Special  No.  18  is 

guaranteed  the  strongest  ensilage  cutter 
made.  Tbe  gears  on  this  machine  are  us 
heavy  as  those  on  our  No.  26.  No  more  breakages. 
Large  feed  rolls,  flaring  sides  and  deep  throat,  de¬ 
signed  for  rapid  work.  Safety  blower  pressed  from 
heavy  sheet  steel— cannot  warp  or  crack.  No 
trouble  to  set  up  or  move.  Sold  on  a  positive 
guarantee.  Far  superior  to  other  blowers  or 
chain  carriers.  500  revolutions  on  cutter 
abundant  speed  for  a  60  ft.  silo.  Wo  make 
carriers,  blowers  and  patent  shredder  heads 
for  any  Smalley  Power  Cutter.  Goods  guar¬ 
anteed  the  very  best.  Priceslowerthan others. 
We  also  make  d  rag  and  circular  saw  machines, 
sweep  and  tread  powers.  50  years  of  practical 
expedience.  Free  catalogue.  We  make7  sizes 
of  sot  feed  and  13  sizes  of  hand  feed  cutters. 

SMALLEY  MFG.  C0„  Box  R  Manitowoc,  Wis. 


$5.00  A  Day  Saved  at  Silo  Filling  Time!  ^ 

How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  33 %  per  cent. 

The  New  “OHIO” 

(patent  applied  for)  is  improvement  over  old  style  hood, 

saves  men  in  the  silo.  The  man  at  the  cutter  does  - 

It  all.  Two  new  sizes  for  1904.  Nos.  11  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  Ill  “Ohio”  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 
faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  Patented.  They 
havedeeperthroats,  largereuttingcylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  an  ordinary  silo  in  one  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  success  in  1903 is  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  the  new  catalogue.  An  “Ohio”  Bio  w- 
er  will  save  you  the  *5.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine,  we  continue  to  manufacture 
other  sizes  and  styles  of  cutters  and  elevators  as  before. 

The  Silver  Mfg.  Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 

SOth  Year.  “Modern  Silage  Methods”  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 


The  TORNADO  ,cuYERr 

hay,  straw  or  sheaf  oats  are  undoubtedly  the  best.  Cutting 

Cylinder  splits  as  well  as  cuts  the  largest  and  hardest  corn 
•<  talks,  with  or  without  the  ears,  all  atone  and  the  same  oper¬ 
ation,  and  withoutany  additional  splitting  attachments. 

Our  BLOWERS  elevate  to  top  of  any  silo.  Moreensilago 
can  be  putinto  a  given  space  when  cut  on  the  TORNADO 
than  on  anv  other  make.  Our  machines  must  be  seen  and  .  ^ 

used  to  be  fully  appreciated.  Don’tdecideto  buy  any  other  make  of  Feed  or 
Ensilage  Cutter  until  you  have  received  our  late  catalogue,  l*,e,"t_fo,1V«e 
asking  W.  R.  HARRISON  &  CO..  Mfrs.,  Box  “  Y,”  IVIassiUon  Ohio. 


for  cutting  ensilage,  dry 
corn  f odder  or  stover  or 


Ensilage  &  Fodder  Cutters  Balltai“  ^ 


sold  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  have  no  agents— 
therefore  save  you  the  middleman  s  profits.  Every 
machine  fully  warranted,  and  trial  of  same  given 

THE  KENDRICK 

Is  the  8TRONGE8T  and  BKST  on  the  market. 
Manufactured  15  years  by 

THE  Q.  J.  BMENY  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
t^Send  postal  for  free  catalogue. 
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1  concluded  quickly 
to  run  away.  I  got 
and  with  Merrill  to 
_  „  . .  out.  Night  was  com¬ 
ing  rapidly,  and  Nellie  will  testify  that  she 
has  not  covered  the  miles  so  rapidly  before 
in  years.  I  stopped  everybody  we  met.  but 
no  "one  had  seen  the  boys.  I  had  become 
satisfied  that  the  little  fellows  had  not  gone 
east  of  the  farm  aud  was  just  starting  back 
to  try  to  cheer  the  Madame  and  start  west 
when  I  thought  I  would  try  one  more  little 
town.  We  were  speeding  Nellie  for  ail  she 
was  worth  down  the  road  when  just  as  we 
came  to  the  bridge  who  should  we  meet 
tramping  in  the  dirt  hut  our  two  little  wan¬ 
derers.  Both  were  barefooted,  and  one  had 
no  hat.  They  were  ‘headed  back  for  home, 
which  thev  concluded  was  the  best  place  after 
all.  You  “may  lie  sure  that  no  time  was  lost 
in  getting  back  over  the  hills  to  Hope  Farm. 
When  the  lights  came  in  sight  I  began  to 
shout,  and  you  should  have  seen  the  folks 
pour  out  into  the  darkness !  When  they  saw 
the  Madame  and  Aunt  Jennie  waiting  for 
them  the  little  fellows  began  to  bawl. 

Well,  did  we  kill  the  fatted  calf  and  give 
the  prodigal  children  what  they  desired 
rather  than  what  they  deserved?  I  have  been 
advised  to  whip  such  hoys  “within  an  Inch 
of  their  lives."  etc.,  hut  can  you  tie  a  boy 
to  his  home  by  a  whiplash?  Through  that 
long  dark  ride  I  asked  myself  if  it  could  be 
in  anv  way  our  fault  that  the  hoys  left  home. 
After  the  household  had  quieted  down  the 
Madame  and  I  talked  it  all  over.  She  said 
among  other  things  that  all  people  have  a 
desire  for  freedom.  Somehow  we  crave  the 
chance  1o  “get  away”  somewhere — we  know 
not  where— only  to  remove  from  things  that 
have  grown  common.  Sometimes  a  person 
can  get  out  and  walk  and  walk  and  walk 
nowhere  iu  particular  until  the  feeling  passes 
away  and  home  seems  the  same  again,  it 
cannot  he  said  to  show  disloyalty  to  home 
and  family  to  have  this  feeling  come.  _ 
The  next  morning  we  went  off  alone  witn 
the  little  chaps  and  talked  it  out  with  them. 
They  Hied  to  ,)e  htrnl  an<1  unyielding  at  tirst. 
They  could  not  tell  why  they  went  away. 
They  did  not  have  half  as  good  a  time  as 
thev  expected,  and  when  tlie  darkness  came 
and  other  bovs  went  home  it  came  to  them 
with  a  power’ that  they  never  felt  before  that 
after  all  “there’s  no  place  like  home.  So 
thev  trudged  back  to  it.  I  am  glad  they  had 
started  home  before  I  found  them.  \\e  told 
them  that  we  did  not  want  anybody  to  stay 
at  I  lope  Farm  who  did  not  feel  that  it  was  a 
good  home,  ft  they  really  were  dissatisfied 
with  it  they  might  go  and  we  would  get  an¬ 
other  home  for  them.  The  end  of  it  saw  two 
very  sad  aud  sobbing  little  hoys  who  have 
had  all  the  “running  away”  they  will  want 
for  a  long  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  whip 
a  child  for  sucn  a  performance  would  he  a 
mistake.  w<  c‘ 


Wilders 

'Whirlwind’ 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

OR  SHREDDER 

Will  be  shipped  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parties  on  THIS 
POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 
that  1 1  will  run  with  1  ess  power 
and  do  faster  work,  prove 
more  convenient  to  use  and 
safer,  strongerand  more  sim¬ 
ple  than  any  other  BLOWER 
SILO  FILLER  made.  Get 
our  proposition  and  printed 
matter. 

WILDER-STRONG  IMPL.  CO., 

MONROE,  MICH. 

Bos  20 


Easiest  Running, 
Fastest. 


Self 
Feeding 
j  Safe 
™  Built  to 
B  Last 


Ensilage  Gutters, 


Machines  approach  perfection  in  both  cutting 
and  elevating.  Adjust  for  four  lengths  cut. 
Side  or  straight  away  delivery.  All  sizes  for  all 
powers.  Write  for  catalogue. 

&  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

75,  Chicopee  Falla,  Mass. 


THE  BELCHER 

Box 


CUTTERS 

and  SHREDDERS  for  En¬ 
silage  and  Dry  Fodder. 

Strongest,  Fastest  &  Rest. 
Latest  improvements  In 
Carriers.*  Also  Silos, 

_  —  Horse-Powers,  Engines,  etc. 

HARDER  MFQ.  CO..  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


ULTIMATUM  Sk.* 

GRINDER^JKf 

CRUSHERWgp 

“ The  M, 

New  Mill  hWBM 
That  Fills 

The  Bill.”  « 


JUST  THE  MACHINE 

for  the  farmer  and  stock  feeder-  _ 
mill  that  actually  grinds  most  anything 
from  “rye  to  pumpkins.”  It  is  simple, 


SPEND 
NINE  CENTS 
SAVE 

NINE  DOLLARS 

Tlie  testimonial  below 
iB  a  striking  comment 
on  the  money  and  time 
saving  value  of  the  venti¬ 
lated  Bushel  Crate.  Dur- 
ingthethree  months  of  the 
busy  season  you’ll  pay  a 
hired  man  (at  *1.50  per  day) 
with  his  board  at  least  *187 
for  108  days.  By  the  old 
method  it  takes  three  men 


l 
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I  compact,  easily  understood.  It  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  sized  grain  or  vegetable 
in  3  minutes,  because  the  grinding  rings 
can  be  removed  and  exchanged  so  readily 
and  conveniently.  It  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  grinding  shelled  or  cob  corn 
and  has  a  capacity  of  15  to  80  bushels  an 
hour,  according  to  power  supplied.  The 
dtlinntu m  is  economical,  because  Its 
working  parts  resist  wear  remarkably; 
it  is  a  time-saver,  and  useful  every  duy 
In  the  year.  It  is  not  an  expense  but 
a  profit-bearing  investment.  Ask  for  our 
free  literature  telling  the  whole  story. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Box  105  Batavia,  III. 


to  handle  the  same  crop  that  would  only 
need  two  men  and  200  of  our 

BUSHEL  CRATES 

Consequently,  you  save  one  man’s  time 
mid  board— *187.  Our  crates  cost  *9  per 
hundred.  Invest  9  cents  and  save  *9. 

Our  booklet  No.  30  illustrates  all  the 
points.  It’s  free.  Send  us  your  name. 

Saved  Hired  Man’s  Pay. 

Geneva  Cooperage  Co., 

Geneva,  O. 

Gentlemen:-  You  enquire  how 
we  like  your  ventilated  Bushel 
Urates.  Wo  cannot  say  too 
much  in  favor  of  them.  They 
are  strong  and  serviceable. 
They  save  one  hired  man 
during  the  Fall  season. 

C.  K.  KURTZ. 

Geneva  Cooperage  Co. 

Geneva,  0. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  (  .  _ 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Rovle,  f  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 

SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04. 
equal  to  8s.  0d.,  or  8  marks,  or  10^4  francs. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col- 
umns,  aud  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  hank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Fearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  27,  1904. 


THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

The  first  prize  this  week  goes  to  Ohio,  second  to  New 
York  and  third  to  Connecticut,  as  follows: 

A.  R.  Phillips,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 

D.  M.  Boonhower,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  Sperry,  Hartford  County,  Conn. 

We  still  offer  weekly  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 
for  the  best  clippings  from  local  newspapers. 

* 

Time  yet  to  build  that  silo.  Why  put  it  off  any 
longer?  Next  Winter  you  will  be  glad  that  you  have 
something  to  feed  the  cows  that  they  relish,  and  that 
does  help  to  fill  the  milk  pails. 

* 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Cosgrove’s  experience  at  farming, 
we  used  the  word  “abandoned”  in  referring  to  the  farm 
he  bought.  This  was  not  strictly  correct.  The  farm  was 
occupied  when  Mr.  Cosgrove  bought  it,  and  in  former 
years  had  a  good  reputation  for  fruit  and  dairy  products. 
“Run-down”  would  have  been  a  better  term  to  use.  As 
the  subject  has  excited  considerable  interest,  we  shall 
give  some  further  particulars  about  the  farm  and  its  lo¬ 
cation  to  show  how  admirably  Mr.  Cosgrove  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  improving  its  value. 

* 

The  apple  shippers,  at  their  annual  convention,  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  apple  crop  this  year  will  be  larger  than 
last.  They  generally  do  make  some  such  statement,  and 
the  object  is  to  give  growers  the  impression  that  prices 
ought  to  rule  low.  Our  own  advices  do  not  indicate  a 
large  crop.  As  for  telling  now  how  many  first-class  ap¬ 
ples  there  will  be — the  thing  is  impossible.  We  are  not 
past  the  season  of  fungus  and  scab.  High  winds  may 
change  good  fruit  into  windfalls.  We  do  not  accept  the 
statement  of  the  apple  shippers  without  a  large  dose  of 
salt. 

* 

The  following  little  note  from  a  dairyman  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  many  farmers : 

We  had  the  blues,  and  were  wondering  why  there  was 
not  more  “in  it.”  We  knew  there  were  a  lot  of  us  to  sup¬ 
port,  and  we  fell  to  counting  up  and  found  that  the  45  or 
so  cows  that  we  were  milking  at  that  time  were  the  basis 
of  all  the  support  of  33  people,  and  we  felt  like  going  out 
in  the  barn  and  taking  off  our  hat  to  the  cows  that  were 
doing  their  part  so  kindly  and  well. 

No  man  need  be  ashamed  of  himself  for  paying  such  a 
tribute  to  the  cows,  the  horses,  the  sheep,  or  the  trees 
that  provide  for  his  family.  We  have  heard  men  speak 
of  coming  home  from  fruit  exhibitions  where  they  had 
won  prizes,  and  feeling  that  they  would  like  to  hang  the 
ribbons  on  the  trees  which  gave  the  fruit.  It  is  a  noble 
sentiment — this  paying  tribute  to  our  dumb  friends. 
Without  knowing  it,  we  recognize  the  best  there  is  in 
us,  for  that  is  what  makes  these  humble  companions 
worthy. 

An  advertisement  noted  in  a  western  paper  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  a  “never-dying  plant  from  the  Philippine  Isl¬ 
ands.  The  greatest  curiosity  in  plant  life  ever  discov¬ 
ered.  It  grows  in  10  minutes  and  never  dies.”  It  is, 
of  course,  beautiful  and  fragrant,  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture  showing  apparently  a  clump  of  parsley  surmounted 
by  hyacinth  spikes.  The  advertisement  recalls  the  per¬ 
suasive  eloquence  of  the  genius  we  met  here  in  the 
market  section,  who  offered  us  last  Spring  tubers  of  the 
elephant’s  ear  as  the  “fragrant  Japanese  parlor  flower,” 
displaying  a  colored  lithograph  of  Rhododendrons  as 
a  sample  of  the  results  to  be  expected  from  it.  The 
greatest  harm  these  fakers  do  is  in  injuring  the  sale  of 


really  worthy  plants.  We  have  no  doubt  that  as  we 
write  at  least  a  hundred  flower-loving  women  are  each 
sending  25  cents  worth  of  self-sacrifice  for  that  never- 
dying  disappointment,  when  they  ought  to  be  spending 
the  money  on  crocuses  or  tulips  that  would  bring  a 
streak  of  Spring  sunshine  into  the  dour  days  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  The  best  antidote  for  the  poison  of  fake  adver¬ 
tisers  is  a  catalogue  from  some  reliable  dealer. 

* 

We  still  hear  of  agricultural  college  students  who  are 
ashamed  of  the  word  “agricultural.”  Some  graduates  of 
these  colleges  are  worse  yet.  They  will  buy  a  degree 
from  some  “university”  and  try  to  have  it  understood 
that  their  education  was  obtained  at  a  place  where 
“agricultural”  is  never  heard  of.  All  such  soft-headed 
people  want  the  college  to  be  known  as  a  “State”  insti¬ 
tution.  There  is  no  use  quibbling  or  compromising  with 
them.  They  are  wrong,  ridiculously  wrong,  and  they  lack 
the  real  character  needed  to  appreciate  their  situation. 
They  accepted  an  education  which  was  provided  for 
them  by  the  Government,  and  they  assumed  a  moral  ob¬ 
ligation  when  they  took  advantage  of  the  offer.  The 
State  had  no  desire  to  educate  lawyers,  or  doctors,  or 
masons  at  public  expense,  but  it  was  considered  wise  to 
train  a  class  of  farmers,  who  stand  in  their  relation  to 
“agriculture”  about  as  the  graduate  of  West  Point  rep¬ 
resents  the  Army.  We  do  not  understand  that  the  agri¬ 
cultural  colleges  were  intended  merely  to  provide  a 
cheap  education — to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  work  in 
the  professions.  They  were  intended  to  train  farmers, 
and  the  weak  and  vain  fellows  who  accept  the  education 
they  offer  and  then  feel  ashamed  of  the  name,  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  upset  the  work  of  those  who  founded 
these  institutions.  They  should  go  elsewhere  for  their 
education. 

* 

“Are  you  a  postman  or  an  expressman?”  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  should  be  pointedly  asked  every  candidate  for 
Congress  before  the  coming  election.  The  advocates  of 
an  up-to-date  postal  service,  including  parcels  post, 
postal  savings  bank  and  daily  delivery  to  every  home  in 
America,  may  be  classed  with  the  postmen.  Those  who 
hesitate  or  dodge  the  question  may  be  taken  as  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  one  of  the  most  vital  needs  of  civilization,  or  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  inefficient  and  extortionate  ex¬ 
press  system  that  fleeces  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  a 
narrow  ring  of  capitalists.  If  we  are  to  have  a  modern 
and  creditable  postal  service,  at  all  comparable  to  that  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  progressive  foreign  countries,  we  can  only 
get  it  by  insistent  pressure  on  our  legislators.  Party 
chiefs  and  professional  politicians  will  not  touch  the 
matter  until  forced  by  an  overwhelming  public  demand, 
as  they  do  not  care  to  offend  the  source  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  campaign  contributions.  In  the  absence 
of  an  explicit  statement  to  the  contrary,  the  Presidential 
candidates  of  the  leading  political  parties  may  be  classed 
as  expressmen,  but  it  is  not  probable  either,  if  elected, 
would  veto  bills  for  substantial  postal  improvements  if 
passed  and  urged  by  general  public  sentiment.  There  is 
no  political  issue  of  such  importance  to  rural  dwellers 
as  more  efficient  postal  service,  and  the  way  to  get  it  is 
to  give  your  congressional  candidates  to  understand  they 
must  work  for  it  in  case  of  election.  Now  is  the  time 
to  apply  the  pressure,  while  your  candidate  is  on  the 
anxious  seat. 

* 

A  neighboring  farm  is  thin  and  sandy.  It  ranks  as 
about  the  poorest  farm  for  crop  production  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  former  owner  grew  the  old-fashioned 
crops — rye,  hay,  corn  and  a  few  potatoes.  These  are 
“old-fashicned”  crops  in  our  section,  because  they  belong 
to  a  former  time,  when  there  was  little  or  no  competition 
from  stronger  land.  In  order  to  grow  these  crops  on 
this  thin  soil  heavy  outlays  were  required  for  manure 
and  fertilizers,  which  of  late  years  have  wiped  out  all 
profit.  The  farm  changed  hands — the  new  owner  being 
a  man  who  was  unable  to  work  as  hard  as  he  would 
like.  This  man  noticed  that  a  large  amount  of  building 
was  being  done.  He  observed  that  the  soil  of  his  poorest 
field  was  a  fine  quality  of  building  sand.  Instead  of  try¬ 
ing  to  cultivate  this  field,  he  seeded  the  top  of  it  to  grass 
and  offered  sand  for  sale.  At  25  cents  a  load,  this  poor 
field  is  by  far  the  most  profitable  one  on  the  farm,  and 
will  nearly  support  the  farmer  alone.  Now,  we  are  not 
all  situated  so  that  we  could  sell  building  sand,  even 
if  we  had  it  for  sale,  but  there  is  a  lesson  for  most  of 
us  in  this  story.  Every  farm  and  every  field  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  some  crop  well.  A  farmer  who  is  fol¬ 
lowing  a  rotation  with  corn,  potatoes,  grass  and  grain 
knows  that  certain  fields  always  give  him  a  better  crop 
of  potatoes  than  the  others  can.  We  have  seen  men 
struggling  on,  barely  making  a  living,  failing  because 
they  were  trying  to  raise  crops  not  well  suited  to  their 
soil  and  locality.  Probably  every  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  knows  of  some  farmer  who  is  kept  under  the 
harrow  because  he  tries  to  grow  crops  that  are  not 
well  suited  to  his  soil  or  his  own  strength.  Sometimes 
we  grow  these  crops  because  the  farmer  has  always  pro¬ 
duced  them.  Sometimes  the  fault  is  not  in  the  crops,  but 
in  the  methods  employed.  Sometimes  we  have,  without 


realizing  it,  grown  old,  or  lost  the  edge  of  our  ambi¬ 
tion.  Whatever  the  cause,  it  is  time  to  look  over  the 
farm  and  its  markets,  and  readjust  them  in  some  way. 
We  must  not  forget  the  other  side  to  this,  also.  A 
farmer  may  fail  or  become  discouraged  for  other  causes, 
but  imagine  that  he  must  “change.”  Most  of  us  know 
farmers  who  seldom  stick  to  one  line  long  enough  really 
to  know  whether  it  pays  or  not.  Such  men  are  usually 
worse  off  than  those  who  stick  to  a  certain  line  of  farm¬ 
ing  too  long.  It  requires  great  judgment  to  decide  when 
to  change,  and  when  to  hang  on,  but  such  decisions  rep¬ 
resent  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss.  Farming, 
like  every  other  successful  business,  must  grow. 

* 

You  will  find  on  page  645  notes  from  farmers  who 
have  used  wore  fences.  All  reports  agree  that  the  best 
wire  used  25  years  ago  has  given  good  satisfaction,  while 
that  bought  in  recent  years  is  practically  worthless  after 
a  few  years  of  service.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is 
so  evident  that  no  one  who  uses  wire  fencing  needs  to 
be  told  about  it.  Now,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  put 
the  blame  just  where  it  belongs.  The  wire  used  to-day 
is  just  as  good  as  that  in  use  25  years  ago.  The  real 
trouble  is  in  the  galvanizing,  or  the  coating  used  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  wire  from  rusting.  Here  is  a  note  from  a  wire 
fence  manufacturer,  who,  for  evident  reasons,  cannot 
give  his  name: 

To  make  a  direct  answer  to  your  question,  the  galvanizing 
is  inferior  to  that  of  years  ago,  and  we  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  piece  of  wire  put  on  the  market  to-day  on  which  the 
galvanizing  will  last  six  months  after  the  fence  is  erected 
in  a  country  where  the  air  is  penetrated  with  sulphur,  as  is 
the  result  of  the  consumption  of  coal  in  quantities,  and  espe¬ 
cially  through  coal  mining  districts.  There  are  two  reasons 
that  we  might  attribute  to  this  cause  of  inferior  galvanizing. 
One  is  that  people  want  everything  very  cheap,  and  another 
is  that  the  wire  manufacture  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  trust, 
who  keep  every  particle  of  galvanizing  from  the  wire  that 
they  possibly  can,  and  give  you  the  least  possible  for  your 
money.  These  are  absolute  facts.  We  are  not  speaking 
as  manufacturers,  but  as  buyers.  We  do  not  manufacture 
any  wire,  but  buy  it  all  from  the  mills. 

That  we  believe  to  be  a  bald  statement  of  fact.  The 
wire  trust  is  using  just  as  little  of  the  galvanizing  ma¬ 
terial  as  it  can  possibly  leave  on  the  wire.  We  shall  tell 
how  the  wire  is  handled  later,  and  then  this  point  will 
be  made  clearer.  We  are  told  that  the  cost  of  manufac¬ 
turing  wire  has  been  greatly  reduced,  yet  prices  have  been 
kept  up,  and  even  the  fraction  of  a  cent  which  a  proper 
galvanizing  would  cost  is  wiped  off  by  the  trust.  What 
is  to  be  done  about  it?  The  public  has  bought  the  wire 
and  seen  it  rust.  People  know  it  is  inferior.  They  have 
grumbled,  but  have  not  known  how  to  reach  the  vital 
spot  of  the  trouble.  We  intend  to  bring  this  spot  out, 
and  make  it  so  clear  that  even  a  blind  man  can  see  it. 
When  people  once  understand  the  situation,  we  have 
faith  to  believe  that  they  will  raise  such  a  storm  that 
even  the  trust  will  be  brought  to  time.  Keep  at  them ! 
Spread  the  news !  _ 

BREVITIES. 

If  you  feel  ugliness  coming  on  get  off  somewhere  and  enjoy 
it  alone ! 

“A  soft  snap !”  How  can  anything  that  has  any  real 
snap  to  it  be  soft? 

The  principle  in  selling  a  fraudulent  lemon  juice  is  as 
bad  as  that  in  selling  bogus  butter. 

We  receive  plenty  of  letters  from  southern  men  who  ask 
about  farms  in  New  York  and  New  England.  Immigration 
works  both  ways. 

What  can  we  sow  now  to  make  green  fodder  this  Fall? 
There  is  little  left  besides  barley,  with  possibly  Canada  peas. 
Rape  for  hogs  or  sheep  will  do. 

A  Florida  farmer  put  out  Paris-green  to  kill  the  birds 
which  were  ruining  his  oat  crop,  says  Forest  and  Stream. 
It  killed  the  birds,  also  a  $300  gray  mare  and  two  $200 
mules. 

Read  what  Mapes  writes  about  keeping  good  roads  good. 
What  are  the  reasons  why  such  a  plan  cannot  be  worked 
in  your  community?  Would  a  failure  result  from  a  lack  ot 
men,  money'  or  material  l 

A  Kansas  editor  who  makes  no  agricultural  pretensions 
says  that  getting  an  Alfalfa  field  started  is  a  good  deal  like 
buying  a  good  cantaloupe ;  you  must  keep  at  it,  and  exper- 
iment,  and  put  up  money. 

Germany  has  passed  through  a  terrible  drought  Not  only 
have  farmers  suffered,  bub  canals  are  so  low  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  handle  bulky  freight.  The  German  potato  crop, 
which  is  usually  much  larger  than  the  crop  in  this  country, 
will  be  short. 

Potato  hlight  is  reported  as  serious  on  Long  Island.  Now 
for  observation  as  to  the  value  of  spraying.  lias  Bordeaux 
Mixture  kept  the  vines  growing?  Are  sprayed  potatoes  more 
profitable  than  unsprayed?  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
Long  Island  readers. 

Are  you  in  the  “cheering  up”  business?  If  not,  get  in 
on  the  ground  floor.  Take  the  wife  and  children  into  full 
partnership.  You  will  find  it  the  best  paying  venture  in 
which  you  ever  became  interested.  All  the  business  you 
want  and  no  competition  that  will  hurt  you. 

A  weird  report  from  Tennessee  says  that  so  many  people 
have  been  poisoned  by  eating  cabbage  in  which  snakes  had 
been  boiled  that  people  have  given  up  eating  that  vegetable, 
causing  the  price  to  go  down  to  20  cents  a  barrel.  We 
think  that  some  newspaper  reporter  has  been  “seeing  snakes.” 

Ginseng  gets  into  law.  A  dealer  sold  seed  of  Japanese 
ginseng  in  place  of  American  grown  seed,  was  sued  for 
fraud  and  convicted.  The  judge  upholds  the  verdict.  If  the 
Japanese  feed  ginseng  to  their  fighting  men  it  ought  to  be  in 
demand  by  other  nations. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK . 

DOMESTIC. — South  Lima,  N.  Y.,  was  almost  swept  out  of 
existence  hy  fire  August  10.  Soon  after  midnight  flames 
were  discovered  issuing  from  a  barn  owned  by  Frank  Ityers. 
A  heavy  wind  was  blowing  and  the  flames  quickly  spread  to 
Mr.  lteyers's  home.  The  general  store  was  next  in  flames, 
and  then  the  fire  was  communicated  to  the  great  cold  storage 
plant  for  which  South  Lima  is  famous.  These  buildings 
and  four  other  homes  and  barns  were  destroyed.  The  loss 
is  $50,000,  about  half  of  which  is  covered  by  insurance. 
South  Lima  is  three  miles  south  of  Livonia,  and  is  one  of 
the  greatest  onion  and  celery  regions  in  the  "United  States. 

.  .  .  The  Jim  Crow  law  in  Maryland  is  not  working  out 

quite  as  well  as  its  autnors  expected.  Orders  have  been 
issued  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  conductors  to 
allow  negro  passengers  holding  through  tickets  from  Hagers¬ 
town,  Frederick,  Cumberland  and  Philadelphia  to  sit  in  the 
cars  with  white  passengers.  Only  way  passengers  are  to  be 
compelled  to  sit  in  the  cars  provided  for  negroes.  Tha 
holder  of  an  interstate  ticket  is  thus  protected  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  in  Maryland.  The  negro  passengers 
may  elect  to  sit  where  they  please.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
authorities  construe  the  new  law  as  not  compelling  them  to 
provide  separate  compartments  for  negro  people  on  through 
trains  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  On 
trains  between  Washington  and  Baltimore  separate  compart 
ments  are  provided,  although  the  interstate  principle  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  obtain  in  this  case.  ...  Of  the  153  passengers 
known  to  have  been  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  flyer  which  went 
through  a  washed-out  trestle  into  a  flooded  stream  at  Eden, 
Col.,  August  7,  80  dead  have  been  identified,  two  are  uniden¬ 
tified,  32  known  are  missing  and  one  is  reported  missing. 
The  search  for  victims  of  the  wreck  was  resumed  August  10, 
but  the  chances  of  further  recovery  of  dead  grow  fainter  as 
time  passes,  although  many  persons  supposed  to  be  victims 
are  yet  unaccounted  for.  It  has  been  learned  that  several 
men  have  been  driven  away  from  bodies  they  were  about  to 
rob.  Holding  of  bodies  for  ransom  has  also  been  reported. 

The  Barringer  gold  mine,  near  Gold  Hill,  Rowan 
County,  N.  C.,  was  flooded  August  11,  causing  the  death  of 
eight  men  employed  in  the  mine.  Nine  men  were  in  the  main 
shaft  when  a  large  pond  near  the  entrance  to  the  mine 
broke  loose  through  excessive  rains.  The  water  rushed  in 
to  a  depth  of  about  100  feet  upon  the  men.  Thomas  Moyle, 
manager  of  the  plant,  was  the  only  one  to  escape  death. 
.  .  .  Eire  in  a  wagon  factory  at  Paterson,  N.  .T.,  August 

11,  caused  a  loss  of  $50,000.  Within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  fire  stand  the  ruins  of  property  destroyed  by  fire  with¬ 
in  the  past  four  months  which  represent  a  loss  of  $580,000. 
This  loss  is  responsible  for  the  raise  of  not  less  than  15 
per  cent  on  all  insurance  policies  in  the  city.  .  .  .  Ten 

persons  were  drowned  as  the  result  of  the  capsizing  of  a 
naphtha  launch  on  the  Potomac  River,  off  Georgetown,  D.  C., 
during  the  annual  Potomac  regatta  August  13.  Four  others 
who  were  on  the  launch  escaped.  .  .  .  Two  persons  were 

killed  and  10  injured  by  an  elevator  accident  in  a  New  York 
business  building  August *15.  More  than  500  pounds  of  cast 
iron  weights — counterweights  used  in  operating  t lie  elevator 
— broke  loose  from  the  guards  in  the  shaft  and,  falling  almost 
the  entire  length  of  the  building,  crushed  through  the  thin 
network  of  wire  covering  the  elevator,  on  the  heads  of  the 
passengers. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  National  Nut  Growers’  Asso 
ciation  will  meet  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  26-28 ;  secretary, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Wilson,  Poulan,  Ga. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists  met  in  annual  convention 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  16-19. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  APPLE  CROP. 

There  will  be  in  this  section  nearly  as  many  apples  a9 
last  year.  Quality  of  fruit  excellent,  clear,  bright  and  large 
for  time  of  year.  Pears  very  light  crop.  Nearly  all  growers 
put  in  barrels  early  at  37  cents  ;  price  now  38  cents,  delivered. 

West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  c.  J.  l. 

No  apples  in  this  county,  Warrick.  Some  counties  east, 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  River,  have  average  crops.  Dry 
weather  in  this  county  is  hurting  the  corn  crop,  which  was 
the  finest  for  many  years.  Wheat  thrashing  is  complete  and 
a  good  average  crop.  e.  t.  j. 

Chandler,  Ind. 

Apples  in  this  section  will  he  about  one-third  of  a  crop. 
Barrels  are  about  the  same  price  as  last  season,  35  cents 
for  cash  or  35%  on  time.  All  of  the  largest  growers  have 
ordered  their  barrels  and  are  now  having  them  delivered. 
We  expect  1 ,000  barrels  of  apples  this  Fall,  which  are  very 
fine  in  quality.  ”  N.  T. 

Hamlin,  N.  Y. 

Apples  are  a  fuller  crop  and  fairer  than  for  many  years 
about  here,  although  complaint  of  sca'b  reaches  us  from 
farther  north  near  Imke  Ontario.  Barrels  are  offered  now  in 
fair  quantities  at  38  cents,  against  50  cents  last  year.  Indi¬ 
viduals  are  not  buying  barrels  as  they  once  did,  depending 
on  apple  buyers  to  furnish  apple  barrels  and  pack  the  stock, 

Weedsport,  N.  Y.  J.  G. 

I  believe  there  are  not  as  many  apples  in  tills  section  as 
there  were  last  year  by  at  least  one-third.  The  quality  at 
this  time  shows  very  fine.  Three-fourths  of  the  growers 
have  made  some  arrangement  for  their  barrels  at  from  35 
to  40  cents,  and  it  is  predicted  that  such  preparations  have 
been  made  beforehand  by  so  many  that  the  price  will  not 
advance.  t.  b.  wilson. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  a  full  apple  crop  in  this  section  of  good  quality ; 
no  worms  or  fungus  where  not  sprayed.  Barrels  are  worth 
40  cents  now ;  farmers  are  not  buying  any  yet.  The  dealers 
ship  a  good  many  pickeu  apples  in  bulk.  No  bushel  boxes 
have  been  used  here  yet.  Two  evaporators  are  being  built 
near  here  to  use  natural  gas  to  dry  with.  It  is  early  yet 
and  help  is  very  scarce,  but  if  the  price  of  barrel  apples  is 
low  all  but  the  best  will  be  sold  to  the  evaporator. 

Ionia,  N.  Y.  a.  l.  b. 

This  year’s  apple  crop  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
fully  up  to  that  of  1903  in  quantity,  but  not,  I  think,  in 
quality.  Less  spraying  was  done  this  year  than  usual,  and 
there  is  some  appearance  of  scab.  Hail  also  injured  a  num¬ 
ber  of  orchards.  Local  coopers  are  asking  40  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel,  although  we  have  had  them  quoted  to  us  from  away  for 

34  cents.  Fruit  growers  are  already  laying  in  their  barrels, 

taking  warning  from  last  season.  w.  A.  bassett. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  fungus  is  increasing  much  more  on  unsprayed  than  on 
well  sprayed  apples,  and  it  reminds  me  of  conditions  two 
years  ago.  The  quantity  of  good  apples  is  less  than  a 
year  ago.  There  will  not  be  a  barrel  famine  here  this 
season.  The  barrels  cost  35  cents  each,  and  they  are  extra 
strong,  being  made  by  machinery  at  Hilton.  The  peach  and 
quince  crops  are  very  heavy ;  plums  light.  Western  New 
York  will  need  outside  help  to  gather  the  peaches  and  apples 
this  Fall.  J.  B.  COLLAMER. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Apples  are  very  smooth  and  free  from  fungus  in  orchards 
which  have  been  properly  sprayed.  Barrels  seem  to  be  plen¬ 
tiful,  but  more  expensive  than  last  year,  there  evidently 
being  an  understanding  among  the  coopers  to  preserve  an 
even  schedule  of  prices.  I  have  heard  of  some  growers  pur¬ 
chasing  barrel  stock  knocked  down  and  then  hiring  coopers 
and  setting  them  up.  My  opinion  is  that  first-class  western 
New  York  apples  will  be  wanted,  although  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  store  in  order  to  secure  a  good  price.  The  past 
Winter  did  not.  damage  our  orchards  to  speak  of.  Along 
the  lake  the  loss  is  immense.  Peaches  are  a  good  crop  here. 
Pears  light,  especially  Bartlett.  Plums  and  prunes  are  a 
light  crop.  A.  E.  B. 

Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Apples  are  looking  better  than  they  did  three  weeks  ago. 
The  dry  weather  has  given  the  fruit  a  bright  glossy  color. 
The  crop  compared  with  last  year  is  75  per  cent.  The  price 
of  barrels  starts  off  about  the  same  as  last  year,  from  35  to 

35  cents.  Farmers  are  buying  earlier  than  usual,  but  stock 
is  high  and  those  who  wait  for  barrels  until  October  will 
hay.e  to  pay  45  cents.  One  orchard  of  25  acres  has  been  sold 
for  40  cents  per  100,  fruit  to  be  picked  and  drawn  to  the 
cars;  buyer  takes  everything,  cider  apples  included,  at  that 
price.  Many  apples  will  be  sold  in  bulk  :  it  saves  a  great 
amount  of  high-priced  labor.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that 


barrels  will  be  as  high  and  hard  to  obtain  as  last  year. 
Farmers  are  looking  for  $2  per  barrel  when  put.  up  and 
delivered  at  cars ;  considering  the  high  price  of  labor  that 
will  only  pay  the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his  fruit. 

Rushville,  N.  Y.  w.  it.  f. 

Our  apple  crop  bids  fair  to  be  as  large  as  last  year.  The 
orchards  that  were  thoroughly  sprayed  have  a  fine  lot  ot 
apples,  free  from  the  fungus,  but  those  that  were  not  sprayed 
have  some  fungus ;  some  more  than  others.  The  crop  is 
principally  Baldwins  and  Greenings.  I  have  not  heard  ot 
any  price  being  offered.  The  prospects  are  that  apple  bar¬ 
rels  will  be  more  plentiful  this  year,  as  the  coopers  have 
been  to  work  about  six  weeks,  and  a  great  many  farmers 
have  their  supply  of  barrels  already  on  hand.  They  are 
delivering  barrels  every  day,  and  the  coopers  have  a  largs 
amount  of  stock  on  hand.  The  chances  are  that  barrels  will 
be  cheapei  later  in  the  season.  A  cooper  told  me  the  middle 
of  July  that  he  had  more  barrels  contracted  then  than  than 
he  had  last  year  the  first  of  September.  Barrels  have  sold 
37  to  38  cents  apiece  for  most  of  them.  The  final  outcome 
will  depend  on  the  weather  we  have  from  now  until  picking 
time.  w.  p.  k. 

Williamson,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  vicinity,  and  I  think  in  Niagara 
County  as  a  whole,  will  about  equal  last  year  In  quantity, 
and  in  sprayed  orchards  the  fruit  is  of  high  quality.  But  in 
unsprayed  orchards,  which  are  more  numerous  than  usual, 
the  quality  is  inferior.  Those  that  I  have  seen  were  very 
scabby,  and  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  would  grade  No.  1. 
This  fact  will  reduce  the  amount  of  first  grade  probably 
below  that  of  last  year.  There  will  probably  be  no  shortage 
of  barrels  in  this  section,  as  coopers  began  making  early  in 
June,  and  shops  have  been  fully  manned.  The  prevailing 
price  has  been  35  cents,  and  growers  have  ordered  freelj 
and  are  storing  in  many  cases  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
expected  crop.  Beaches  will  about  equal  last  year's  crop, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  thousands  of  trees  were 
winter-killed,  and  some  of  the  best  orchards  near  the  lake 
are  light.  The  shortage  will  be  made  up  by  young  orchards 
and  an  increased  production  in  the  older  orchards  back  from 
the  lake.  The  pear  crop  is  very  light,  probably  not  more 
than  half,  but  the  quality  is  unusually  fine,  owing  to  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  the  psylla.  Blums  are  also  very 
light;  in  many  orchards  nearly  a  failure.  Quinces  are  a 
full  Crop.  W.  T.  MANN. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  situation  is  peculiar.  From  what  I  can  see  and 
hear  from  20  men  in  different  directions  I  cannot  think  that 
there  are  as  many  apples  this  year  as  last  in  this  county. 
Last  year  the  apples  were  so  fine  that  the  culls  would  be 
from  four  quarts  to  half  a  bushel  from  each  barrel,  very 
few  sorting  more  than  that.  This  year  a  great  many  apples 
have  a  little  to  a  good  deal  of  scab.  The  owner  of  an 
orchard  I  was  through  recently  has  bought  1,000  barrels  foi 
the  crop.  I  would  not  take  it  to-day  and  expect  to  fill  400 
of  salable  fruit ;  think  of  whole  trees  having  apples  from 
three-fourths  to  1%  inch,  looking  at  40  trees  and  finding 
nothing  better.  Orchard  was  plowed  two  years  ago,  weeds 
cut  last  year,  grass  and  weeds  this  year;  ground  10  feet 
above  creek  alongside,  sprayed  last  year  and  this.  Foliage 
poor;  can  see  through  the  tree  tops.  It  had  some  manure 
last  year.  Another  orchard  (he  other  side  of  the  creek,  same 
elevation,  same  age,  same  treatment,  plowed  two  years  ago, 


“Let’s  shake,  old  lady.  I  see  by  the  papers  beef  eating  is 
getting  to  be  a  luxury  and  cow’s  milk  causes  tuberculosis. 
Maybe  now,  we  can  enjoy  a  little  vacation.” — Chicago 
Record-IIerald. 

sprayed  this  year,  foliage  fine,  leaves  twice  size  of  first 
orchard;  no  fungus  on  leaves  at  spraying  time  and  none 
since.  First  orchard  leaves  with  10  to  20  spots  on  each 
before  spraying  time,  scab  remains;  very  little  or  no  scab 
on  apples  in  either  orchard,  in  second  orchard  trees  pre¬ 
sent  as  fine  an  appearance  at  a  distance  or  on  close  inspec¬ 
tion  as  one  could  desire  to  see,  and  are  loaded  with  splendid 
fruit.  It  looks  as  though  many  nmbs  would  break  before 
Fall.  This  orchard  is  underlaid  with  gravel,  in  places  10 
feet  thick  :  both  in  sight  of  my  own,  which  in  appearance  is 
between  the  two.  I  sprayed  all  three  this  Spring,  using 
same  amount  of  vitriol  and  lime  on  each.  My  apples  are 
nice ;  have  none  of  the  little  stuff  in  first  named ;  leaves  on 
mine  covered  with  10  to  20  spots  of  scab  at  time  of  spray¬ 
ing;  same  age,  elevation  ana  time  oi  plowing.  Mine  has 
had  one  to  two  cords  of  manure  in  last  two  years.  I  cannot 
account  for  the  difference  unless  the  soil  on  second  orchard 
did  not  retain  the  great  amount  of  water  we  have  had  this 
Summer  like  the  first  and  mine.  I  was  in  a  large  orchard 
10  miles  from  here  first  of  this  week  in  same  condition.  A 
good  many  trees  have  apples  so  small  and  covered  with  scab. 
I  would  not  pick  them.  Some  of  the  finest  orchards  of  fruit 
are  in  grass  for  years,  some  carefully  cultivated,  some  not 
plowed  for  two  or  three  years  One  of  the  worst  looking 
orchards  I  have  seen  this  Summer  had  a  couple  of  thousand 
barrels  last  year;  well  sprayed  last  and  this  year  and  now 
under  nice  tillage.  A  great  many  orchards  have  shed  10  to 
30  or  40  per  cent  of  their  leaves  during  the  last  two  weeks 
with  yellow  leaf :  the  yellow  leaf  has  not  appeared  in  any 
unsprayed  orchard  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  This  wonderful 
difference  in  condition  is  something  I  cannot  understand ; 
every  theory  I  have  heard  of  is  upset  in  some  place  or  other, 
A  couple  of  months  ago  the  coopers  agreed  to  sell  and 
deliver  apple  ^barrels  before  August  15  for  35  cents  cash; 
barrel  stock  has  advanced  a  couple  of  cents  each  and  now 
cannot  be  bought  less  than  36,  37  or  38  cents.  One  man  who 
is  delivering  for  one  cooper  a  week  ago  told  me  lie  had 
delivered  then  10,500  barrels.  I  hear  that  the  workmen  are 
feeling  blue  because  so  many  have  been  made  early  in  the 
season.  They  get  five  cents  for  making.  Last  Fall  they  de¬ 
manded  nine  cents.  Beach  crop  good;  pears  nearly  full  crop. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. _  r. 


NOTES  ON  SEED  PEA  GROWING. 

For  the  past  two  months  1  have  been  almost  constantly 
in  Michigan  pea  and  bean  fields,  and  have  enjoyed  excep¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  comparing  many  varieties  at  various 
stages  of  growth  and  upon  all  kinds  of  soil.  On  the  whole 
the  season  has  been  less  favorable  for  these  crops  than  that 
of  1903.  In  some  sections  very  heavy  rains  in  early  June 
washed  oi  drowned  out  hundreds  of  acres,  while  in  others 
the  month  of  July  was  very  dry.  Beans  are  fairly  well 
podded,  but  the  stand  is  far  from  good,  while  at  this  critical 
period  most  parts  of  the  State  are  suffering  from  drought. 
Generally  speaking,  peas  have  made  a  shorter  vine  growth 
and  are  ripening  earlier  than  usual.  I  have  again  visited 
many  fields  of  Gradus  (Prosperity  or  Ideal,  if  you  wish) 
peas;  but  have  seen  nothing  to  change  my  views  with  regard 
to  it.  I  have  grown  it  as  a  field  and  garden  crop  since  its 
introduction  in  the  United  States,  but  have  never  grown  a 
pea  with  so  weak  a  constitution,  nor  one  that  gave  such  uni¬ 
formly  poor  yields.  In  conversation  with  farmers  who  have 
been  pea  growers  all  their  lives.  I  have  heard  only  condem¬ 
nation  for  this  variety.  Still,  it  will  continue  to  be  a  pop¬ 
ular  pea  with  novices  and  those  who  cau  afford  to  pay  the 
price  asked  for  the  seed,  for  the  sake  of  having  large-podded 
peas  early.  If  it  were  not  for  its  poor  yielding  there  is  no 
reason  on  earth  why  it  should  continue  to  command  the 
price  it  does.  I  notice  that  the  acreage  of  Alaska  is  con¬ 
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siderably  less  than  during  recent  years,  probably  owing  to  a 
large  surplus  carried  over  from  1903.  These,  with  Extra 
Early,  are  a  fair  crop,  though  in  some  instances  rather  short 
in  vine.  Of  the  dwarf  wrinkled  sorts  Nott's,  Surprise  and 
\Ym.  Hurst  have  done  well.  I  noticed  one  peculiar  thing 
on  an  Arenac  County  farm.  There  were  two  fields  of  Nott's 
Excelsior,  one  almost  uniformly  12  inches  in  height,  the 
other  nearly  2%  feet.  Had  I  not  known  that  the  stock  was 
perfectly  pure  and  came  from  a  single  field  last  year,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  believe  that  they  were  the  same 
variety.  The  difference  was  caused  solely  by  the  character 
of  the  soil.  One  field  was  a  rather  light  gravel,  long  under 
cultivation.  Here  the  peas  were  short.  The  other  field 
was  a  mixture  of  black  loam  and  clay,  rather  low  and  had 
grown  but  one  other  crop.  These  conditions  were  a  trifle 
too  favorable  for  the  production  of  dwarf  peas.  The  old 
Champion  of  England  seems  to  hang  on  to  popularity,  though 
there  are  certainly  better  peas  to-day.  An  Englishman,  who 
grew  this  variety  in  England  many  years  ago,  tells  me  that 
it  has  changed  very  much  in  quality  since  he  first  knew  it. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  seed  pea  growers  actually 
“rogue”  their  crops.  [By  “rogueing”  is  meant  going  through 
the  field  and  pulling  out'  all  plants  that  are  not  true  to  the 
desired  type. — Eds.J  They  all  claim  to  do  so.  I  see  hun¬ 
dreds  of  fields  of  peas  annually  that  are  not  “rogued,”  and 
never  an  acre  of  them  but  needs  it.  I  know  of  hundreds  of 
acres  of  garden  peas  this  season  that  contained  two  to  10 
per  cent  of  peas  that  were  out  of  place.  I  remember  one 
lot  of  Tom  Thumb  that  was  fully  a  third  Extra  Early.  A 
man  in  one  of  the  New  England  States  recently  informed  me 
that  some  of  his  Nott's  Excelsior  produced  vines  three  feet 
in  length,  while  others  did  not  exceed  six  inches.  Is  it  any 
wonder?  In  the  growing  contracts  of  many  seedsmen  there 
is  a  provision  for  “rogueing,”  but  from  personal  observation 
I  could  not  say  that  the  provision  is  carried  out.  In  my 
home  county  I  know  that  the  practice  exists  in  imagination 
only.  Many  companies  have  been  represented  here,  but  the 
only  crops  rogued  were  those  under  my  personal  charge.  1 
have  placed  contracts  for  houses  which  not  only  would  not 
pay  for  “rogueing,”  but  which  cleaned  their  stock  seed  with 
a  mill  and  never  picked.  I  call  to  mind  one  house  in  partic¬ 
ular,  which  bought  the  bulk  of  its  stock  seed  every  year. 
Its  crops  were  never  rogued,  seldom  inspected,  yet  its  stock 
was  always  “the  best  on  earth”  when  put  on  the  market. 
Small  wonder  that  the  same  quart  of  seed  produces  vines 
from  six  to  36  inches  in  length.  edw.  e.  evans. 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y". — The  Gradus  pea  is  popular  locally  because  it 
yields  the  earliest  large  peas  of  high  quality.  A  nearby 
trucker  secured  a  bushel  of  the  true  stock  last  Spring  by 
means  of  an  advance  order  at  a  cost  of  $12.  He  planted 
them  early  in  good  soil  and  gave  them  careful  attention. 
There  was  a  very  tolerable  yield  of  fine  peas,  selling  rapidly 
in  the  vicinity  for  $1.50  per  bushel,  while  the  smooth  earlies 
would  only  bring  80  cents  to  $1  a  bushel.  The  day  the  last 
bushel  of  Gradus  was  marketed  other  wrinkled  peas  came  in 
and  the  price  broke  to  $1  a  bushel.  The  trucker  figures  out 
that  he  made  several  hundred  per  cent  on  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cost  price  of  his  Gradus  seeds  and  that  of  other 
large-podded  varieties  in  the  outcome.  A  difference  of  a 
very  few  days  in  earliness  in  favor  of  Gradus  made  the 
profit.  He  will  continue  to  plant  Gradus  if  he  can  get  seed 
at  any  price  within  reason  until  a  more  productive  variety 
at  least  as  early  and  having  [lie  same  characteristics  is  pro¬ 
duced. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE  IN  MARYLAND. 

Along  about  1893  to  1895,  and  while  Brof.  W.  G.  Johnston 
was  entomologist  of  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  I  was 
starting  a  small  nursery,  and  in  order  to  expedite  matters 
purchased  a_  lot  of  transplanting  stock  from  a  prominent 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  nursery.  It  grew  well  and  the  second  season, 
when  Brof.  Johnston  was  up  to  examine  the  stock,  he  dis¬ 
covered  two  trees  with  the  remnants  of  some  scale  on  them, 
lie  was  surprised  that  he  could  find  no  more  nor  any  live 
scales,  for  with  no  other  to  be  found  in  the  county  he  was 
satisfied  it  had  come  in  with  the  stock.  In  his  annual 
report  next  following  he  remarked  that  evidently  the  altitude 
of  Garrett  as  well  as  natural  insects  of  prey  were  all  against 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  San  Josd  scale  in  that  section.  The 
next  season,  while  going  over  my  orchards  with  the  Professor 
I  drew  the  latter's  attention  to  a  pear  tree  which  was  be- 
coming  pretty  well  plastered  over  with  Blum  scale.  After 
a  little  explanation  the  Professor  remarked  that  all  the  old 
scales  seemed  to  have  some  disease,  and  advised  me  to  watch 
the  case  and  report.  By  Fall  not  a  live  scale  could  be  found 
on  the  tree,  and  none  have  been  noticed  on  it  since.  The 
matter  was  duly  reported  to  the  entomologist  who  followed 
Mr.  Johnston  the  next  season,  and  having  frequently  seen 
what  I  took  to  be  Blum  scale  on  bushes  in  the  woods,  both 
myself  and  the  State  Entomologist  spent  several  hours  in 
search  of  scale  in  the  woods,  but  though  there  were  plenty  of 
marks  where  scale  had  been  no  live  scale  could  be  found. 

A  number  of  years  ago  a  neighbor  of  mine  had  several 
trees  affected  with  the  San  Jose  scale  so  badlv  that  one  of 
the  trees  finally  died.  Mistrusting  what  was  the  matter,  he 
took  a  specimen  to  the  farmers’  institute,  where  the  State 
officials  quickly  told  him  ttiat  he  had  a  genuine  case  of 
San  Jos€  scale.  He  watched  it  very  closely,  but  that  is  all 
he  ever  did.  It  got  on  to  three  trees.  As  before  stated,  one 
died,  one  got  over  it  with  no  apparent  trouble,  while  the 
third  shows  the  effect  of  it  in  a  roughened  bark  and  a  con¬ 
stricted  portion  where  it  was  the  worst,  but  otherwise  is 
now  as  vigorous  as  could  be  wished.  These  trees  were  three 
or  four  years  old  when  it  was  first  noticed.  Oyster  shell 
bark  louse  is  not  common ;  in  fact,  I  remember  seeing  it  oh 
but  one  of  my  trees  in  the  last  18  years,  and  that  for  only 
one  season.  I  would  hardly  say  that  my  section  is  immune 
from  San  Jose  :  most  emphatically  I  do  not  want  to  exper¬ 
iment  with  it  in  my  orchards.  I  simply  give  the  above  facts, 
and  hope  the  men  of  science  will  tell  us  if  we  have  found  a 
disease  or  insects  too  much  for  our  foreign  visitor. 

Maryland.  _  c.  t.  sweet. 


FLORIDA  NOTES. — The  corn  crop  is  about  ready  to 
gather;  oats  were  harvested  in  May,  rye  also.  The  Irish 
potato  crop  was  dug  in  April  and  early  May.  and  shipped 
North ;  some  of  it  sold  as  high  as  $10  per  bushel.  Niagara 
grapes  ripened  in  June;  Scuppernong,  black  and  white 
are  now  ripening.  The  Sumatra  tobacco  crop  grown  under 
half  shade  is  a  fine  crop,  and  it  is  nearly  all  housed;  it 
yields  1.000  pounds  per  acre,  and  brings  30  to  40  cents  per 
pound  loose  packed  in  dry  goods  boxes,  unassorted  and  in 
big  bundles.  Melons  were  fine  and  shipped  in  May  and  June 
at  $50  to  $150  per  car.  Now  is  the  time  to  come'  to  Florida 
to  grow  Winter  vegetables  and  berries.  w.  e.  e. 

Dade  City,  Fla. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  pulverizer  and  harrow  made  by  the  Peterson  Mfg. 
Co.,  Kent,  O.,  is  well  adapted  for  lumpy  or  baked  soil,  and 
will  put  such  soil  in  a  perfect  condition  for  a  seed  bed. 
It  is  a  puherizer  and  roller  combined.  All,  interested  should 
send  for  full  information  to  above  address*. 

All  the  good  qualities  and  advantages  in  a  farm  wagon 
are  embodied  in  a  high  degree  in  the  Electric  Handy  wagon. 
It  is  very  easy  to  load,  saving  more  than  half  the  lift. 
This  advantage  will  be  appreciated  in  hauling  manure, 
stumps,  logs,  bowlders  and  green  corn  for  filling  the  silo. 
The  whole  story  of  its  worth  as  well  as  details  of  con¬ 
struction,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  large  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Electric  Wheel  Co.,  of  Quincy.  Ill.  Write  for 
the  book.  They  mail  it  free  to  all  our  readers. 

It’s  the  farmer  who  protects  his  cows  from  flies  during 
the  hot  days  who  gets  in  return  a  larger  quantity  of  milk. 
There  is  one  stock  protector  that  has  stood  every  test  ap¬ 
plied  to  it.  About  20  years  ago  there  was  first  offered  for 
sale  a  simple  remedy  for  flies  called  “Shoo-Fly.”  Year  after 
year  this  protector  has  done  what  has  been  claimed  for  it. 
This  wonderful  protector  of  cattle  in  fly-time  is  a  harmless 
liquid  that  not  only  keeps  flies  away,  but  kills  all  that  it 
strikes  when  sprayer  is  used,  and  is  also  a  preventive  of 
contagious  abortion  and  other  diseases.  Cures  all  sores, 
scratches,  skin  diseases,  hoof  ailments,  etc.  “Slioo-FIy”  is 
for  sale  by  mostly  all  dealers,  but  if  for  any  reason  it  cannot 
be  obtained,  send  $1  to  the  Shoo-Fly  Mfg.  Co.,  1005  Fair- 
mount  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  get  in  return  the 
latest  improved  three-tube  sprayer  and  enough  “Shoo-Fly” 
to  protect  200  cows.  If  it  does  not  do  what  is  claimed  for 
it,  money  will  be  cheerfully  returned. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


August  27, 


From  Day  to  Day, 

TWO  HOMES. 


My  home  was  in  the  island  t hat  we  love, 

Set  In  t  He  seas. 

The  heaven  alternate  smiles  and  frowns 
above : 

The  stately  trees 

Beset  the  hedgerows,  and  the  fields  are  gay 

WiFh  the  blossom-store; 

While  still  tne  gray  sea  washes,  night  and 
day. 

The  whlte-clifTed  shore. 

My  home  is  in  the  solemn,  wide  Karoo, 

The  boundless  veldt. 

Spanned  o'er  with  Infinite  dome  of  stainless 
blue. 

Here  have  I  dwelt 
Until  the  giant  bills,  the  arid  plain 

Of  sand  and  stone, 

The  thorny  bush,  athirst  for  tarrying  rain, 

Are  homelike  grown. 

Sometimes  my  heart  looks  back,  and  yearning 
cries 

To  seek  once  more 

The  fragrant  hedgerows  and  the  changing 
skies, 

The  lanes  of  yore. 

And  then  the  wide,  wide  veldt,  far-stretched 
below 

The  high,  blue  dome. 

Holds  me  with  mighty  arms,  and  whispers, 
“I.o  1 

I  am  thy  home.” 

— Credit  Lost. 

• 

A  regular  oiling  of  the  wringer  will 
save  labor,  and  also  the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  machinery.  The  rollers  must  always 
be  loosened  before  putting  the  wringer 
away.  To  clean  the  rollers  first  use  a 
cloth  soaked  in  kerosene,  and  after  this 
finish  the  cleansing  with  soap  and  water. 

* 

Apple  croutes  form  a  wholesome  des¬ 
sert  that  is  a  variation  from  ordinary 
baked  apples.  Select  tart,  juicy  apples, 
peel,  core,  and  halve  them  crosswise.  Have 
ready  as  many  slices  of  bread,  cut  into 
circles,  as  there  are  apples ;  butter  them 
generously  and  sprinkle  liberally  with 
sugar;  lay  the  apples  on  the  bread  core 
side  down ;  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  bake 

till  done.  Serve  hot  with  cream. 

* 

Here  is  a  suggestion  given  by  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  Good  Housekeeping  which 
will  be  of  value  to  many  country  dwellers 
who  drive  a  good  deal : 

Wishing  to  drive  to  the  station  in  a  high 
cart  and  to  take  my  little  son  with  me,  I  con 
t  rived  a  way  of  making  it  safe.  I  went  to  a 
harness  shop  and  had  a  belt  made  to  buckle 
firmly  about  his  waist;  on  this  belt  was  fas- 
tened  a  leather  loop.  Then  before  driving,  1 
fastened  the  belt  about  his  waist,  slipped  my 
left  arm  through  the  loop  and  the  little  fel¬ 
low  could  not  be  joggled  from  the  seat.  It 
worked  like  a  charm  all  last  Summer. 

* 

Scraps  of  stale  bread,  toasted  in  the 
oven  until  crisp,  find  many  uses.  We  run 
them  through  the  food  chopper  until  fine 
enough  for  use.  If  these  crumbs  are  sift- 
eu,  the  fine  particles  will  he  found  very 
nice  for  tnutnns  and  griddle  cakes.  For 
muffins,  use  one  egg,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  half 
that  of  baking  powder,  two  cupfuls  of  the 
crumbs  and  one  of  flour;  mix  with  water 
or  sweet  milk  and  bake  slowly  in  gem 
pans.  For  griddle  cakes  use  two  cupfuls 
of  crumbs  to  one  of  self-raising  buckwheat 
flour. 

* 

Mrs.  Murray  had  advertised  for  a 
skilled  gardener  to  work  by  the  day  in 
her  yard,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion, 
and  somewhat  to  her  embarrassment,  she 
was  obliged  to  choose  between  two  appli¬ 
cants  who  appeared  at  the  same  moment. 
As  she  stood  on  her  doorstep,  questioning 
first  one  and  then  the  other,  she  became 
aware  that  her  mother-in-law,  seated  on 
the  porch  a  short  distance  from  the  men 
and  directly  behind  them,  was  frantically 
gesticulating.  The  old  lady,  satisfied  at 
last  that  she  had  attracted  her  daughter- 
in-law’s  attention,  pointed  unmistakably 
toward  the  less  prepossessing  of  the  two 
men ;  and  the  younger  woman,  supposing 
that  her  relative  had  some  personal  knowl¬ 


edge  of  the  applicant,  promptly  engaged 
him. 

“Has  that  man  ever  worked  for  you, 
mother?’’  asked  Mrs.  Murray,  when  the 
two  women  were  alone. 

“No,”  replied  the  old  lady  “I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  either  of  ’em  until  now.” 

“Then  why  in  the  world  did  you  choose 
the  shorter  man?  The  other  had  a  much 
better  face.” 

“Face !”  returned  the  old  lady,  briskly. 
“When  you  pick  out  a  man  to  work  in  the 
garden  you  want  to  go  by  his  overalls.  If 
they’re  patched  on  the  knees  you  want 
him.  If  the  patch  is  on  the  seat,  you 
don’t.” 

* 

T he  family  cook  had  a  quart  of  rich  va¬ 
nilla  ice  cream  left  melting  in  the  freezer, 
and  this  suggested  an  experiment  in  des¬ 
serts.  She  sliced  some  peaches,  and  put 
them  in  an  earthen  pudding  dish,  sprink¬ 
ling  them  with  sugar.  One  cupful  of  flour, 
to  which  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
and  a  little  salt  were  added,  was  sifted  into 
the  cream  and  stirred  into  a  smooth  hat¬ 
ter,  like  that  for  French  pancakes.  This 
was  poured  over  the  peaches,  and  the 
whole  baked  for  40  minutes.  The  result 
was  the  most  delicious  peach  pudding  we 
have  vet  tasted. 

* 

Here  is  a  chocolate  milk  shake  which 
forms  a  delicious  and  nourishing  Summer 
drink:  Take  one  pint  of  milk  and  scald, 
not  boil  it.  When  hot  throw  in  three 
squares  of  unsweetened  chocolate  that 
have  been  grated.  While  still  on  the  fire 
beat  with  an  egg  heater  until  the  chocolate 
is  dissolved  and  the  mixture  is  foamy.  As 
it  comes  to  the  boiling  point  remove  from 
the  fire,  stir  in  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  another  pint  of  milk  and  set  aside 
to  cool.  When  you  wish  to  serve  it  take 
a  two-quart  jar  with  a  tight  cover  and  put 
in  it  about  a  pint  of  finely  chopped  ice, 
pour  in  the  cold  chocolate  mixture,  fasten 
the  top  on  tightly  and  shake .  vigorously 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  It  should  be 

frothy  and  very  cold.  Serve  at  once. 

* 

Last  Summer  barefoot  sandals,  as  they 
are  called,  attracted  attention  among  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear ;  they  had  been  popular  for 
some  time  in  Europe.  This  year  they  have 
become  popular  here  and  are  much  worn. 
In  style  they  are  exactly  like  the  Roman 
sandals  shown  in  classical  pictures,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  stout  sole,  held  in  place  by 
a  broad  strap  from  the  toe,  crossed  by  two 
others,  with  another  strap  coming  from 
the  heel  and  buckled  around  the  ankle. 
They  give  all  the  freedom  of  “going  bare¬ 
foot”  without  the  risk  of  cuts  and  stone 
bruises.  They  are  supposed  to  be  worn 
without  stockings,  but  most  children  notch 
such  a  chapter  of  accidents  on  their  bare 
shins  that  it  is  a  relief  to  cover  them.  The 
sandals  cost  $1.25  to  $1.75  a  pair;  they  are 
made  of  russet  leather. 

Gathering  Day. 

Other  places  have  Old  Home  Week, 
Centennial  celebrations  and  institutes.  In 
this  quiet  little  village  of  farms,  nestling 
among  the  hills,  we  have  a  Gathering  Day. 
Ever  since  our  Indian  fighting  pioneer 
grandfathers  built  their  cabins  among  the 
forest  shadows,  there  has  been  a  day,  in 
the  latter  part  of  August,  set  apart,  hal¬ 
lowed  by  custom  and  childhood’s  mem¬ 
ories,  when  we  come  together  for  a  grand 
good  time,  in  our  own  farmer  fashion. 
Twelve  miles  away  there  lies  a  long  sandy 
shore.  Here  are  a  few  cottages,  a  trolley 
line,  and  its  pavilion  growing  like  a  mush¬ 
room.  The  ban  of  fashion  has  been  spared 
this  place,  however.  It  is  clean,  quiet  and 
famous  only  for  its  splendid  surf.  This 
is  the  gathering  place.  For  days  before 
the  appointed  time,  excitement  is  rife 
among  us.  Each  farmer’s  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  are  as  busy  as  bees,  preparing  pies, 
cakes  and  toothsome  dainties  for  the  gen¬ 


erous  lunch  baskets.  Many  of  us  drive 
to  the  beach,  but  the  electric  cars  carry  a 
large  number.  As  I  climbed  the  pavilion 
steps  and  walked  around  to  the  seaward 
side  I  saw  the  same  groups  of  democrat 
wagons,  top  buggies  and  carryalls,  with 
harnesses  neatly  laid  over  the  whiffle- 
trees,  while  horses  were  tethered  nearby, 
that  had  greeted  my  childish  eyes.  And 
the  conversation  I  overheard  recalled  those 

times  vividly.  “Well,  well,  Mrs.  - , 

I  knew  I’d  run  across  you  before  the  day 
was  over.  Now,  how  do  you  do?  You’re 
looking  real  smart,  ain’t  you?”  “You  see 
that  little  girl  with  the  pink  hat?  That’s 
my  daugiiter’s  youngest  child.  I  declare 
if  she  ain’t  barefoot  so  soon!  That  child 
is  as  fidl  of  mischief  as  a  nut  is  of  meat. 
I  expect  she’ll  be  half  drowned  ’fore  night, 
if  I  don’t  keep  an  eye  on  her.  Land! 
Her  mother  ain’t  half  so  worried  ’s  I  be 
over  her.”  The  grandfathers,  with  strong, 
sun-browned  faces,  chatted  together  as  if 
they  had  not  met  in  years.  Fathers  com¬ 
pared  crops  and  stock,  and  incidentally 
kept  the  youngsters  supplied  with  nickels 
wherewith  to  buy  popcorn  and  peanuts, 
just  as  their  own  fathers  used  to  for  them. 
Small  boys  coaxed  and  dared  timid 
smaller  sisters  to  “play  tag  with  the 
waves.”  If,  as  quite  often  happened,  a  big 
roller  drenched  the  dainty  white  skirts 
and  raised  a  weeping  protest  from  the  tiny 
girl,  her  unlucky  brother  piloted  her  to  his 
long-suffering  mother,  and  received  his 
lecture  with  becoming  solemnity  as  befit¬ 
ted  his  guilt,  meanwhile  devising  some  new 
scheme  of  fun. 

At  length  came  the  noon  hour;  lunch 
baskets  were  opened,  and  with  appetites 
sharpened  by  the  sea  air,  each  did  justice 
to  the  good  things.  After  an  hour  of 
lounging  while  our  dinner  digested  a  lit¬ 
tle,  some  one  produced  a  coil  of  big  rope 
for  the  tug-of-war.  There  are  two  Granges 
in  town,  one  in  the  upper  parish  and  an¬ 
other  in  the  lower.  Of  course  there  exists 
a  brisk  rivalry  between  them.  This  test 
of  superiority  was  hailed  with  delight. 
Fifteen  worthy  brothers  lined  up  on  each 
side  and  the  word  was  given.  A  moment 
of  indecision  and  then  a  big,  stout,  smil¬ 
ing  young  farmer  on  the  upper  Grange’s 
side  began  hauling  in  hand  over  hand  and 
passing  the  slack  to  his  supporters.  How 
we  yelled,  cheered  and  talked  all  at  once ! 
Our  defeated  brothers  generously  ap¬ 
plauded  too.  Then  man  pulled  against 
man,  and  some  funny  things  happened.  A 
slender  young  man  proved  his  mettle  by 
dragging  his  stout  young  opponent  several 
yards.  This  poor  victim,  very  red  in  the 
face,  dug  his  toes  into  the  sand  and  hung 
on  pluckily,  while  the  sand  rolled  in  a 
heap  before  him  as  he  plowed.  Then 
came  a  bag  race,  where  each  man  got  into 
a  meal  sack,  tied  it  around  his  waist  and 
ran.  It  was  a  ridiculous  sight.  I  laughed 
until  I  choked.  Not  to  leave  the  “women 
folks”  out  of  the  fun,  an  egg  race  was  sug¬ 
gested.  A  man  was  sent  to  get  the  requi¬ 
site  number  of  eggs  and  dessert  spoons. 
Each  contestant  stood  with  toes  in  line 
holding  the  egg  at  arm’s  length  in  the 
bowl  of  the  spoon.  At  the  signal  they 
ran  20  paces.  The  first  one  over  the  line 
with  her  egg  safely  won.  Some  ran  with 
eyes  glued  to  their  egg  and  landed  at  right 
or  left.  Some  dropped  the  egg,  and  a  few 
came  over  the  line  triumphant.  \  hen  the 
eggs  were  placed  in  the  sand,  contestants 
stood  at  20  paces,  each  directly  opposite 
an  egg.  At  the  word  they  ran,  scooped 
up  their  particular  egg  and  ran  back.  1  he 
women  had  a  tug-of-war,  too,  on  their 
own  account.  One  farmer’s  wife,  a  woman 
who  must  weigh  over  200,  sat  squarely 
down  on  the  sand  and  grasped  the  rope. 
More  lively,  less  bulky  sisters  pulled  in  the 
slack  and  she  with  phlegmatic  good-nature 
“held  on,”  a  fortress  that  could  not  be 
taken,  although  rather  shaken  and  vibrant 
with  laughter. 

A  party  of  youths  and  maidens  walked 
along  the  shore  to  the  life-saving  station, 
where  a  member  of  the  crew  in  spotless 
white  duck  suit  received  them  courteously 
and  exhibited  the  apparatus,  the  mess- 
room,  sleeping  quarters,  signal  books  and 
library.  Then  some  of  the  venturesome 


ones  climbed  to  the  lookout  and  gazeci 
through  the  powerful  glasses  there.  I 
think  we  were  all  a  bit  sorry  when  the  time 
was  over  and  the  sky  glowed  warmly, 
alight  with  sunset  glory.  Moist,  tired  lit¬ 
tle  feet  were  once  more  imprisoned  in 
shoes  and  stockings  amid  protestations, 
and  the  sticky,  sunburned  faces  wiped 
clean  for  the  home  drive.  Steady  horses 
used  to  farm  life  frisked  about  coltishly 
while  being  harnessed,  and  pranced  off  on 
the  home  journey,  as  wagons  and  buggies 
departed  one  by  one,  “in  time  to  do  the 
chores,  and  milk.”  Lights  twinkled  out  on 
cars,  and  all  over  the  great  pavilion.  Here 
and  there  a  gleam  shone  from  some  cot¬ 
tage  window.  “Another  Gathering  Day  al¬ 
most  over,”  I  murmured,  rolling  my  um¬ 
brella  tightly,  and  gathering  my  belong¬ 
ings  together.  I  shook  little  heaps  of 
sand  into  my  boot  heels  that  night,  and 
could  almost  recall  the  vanished  ghost  of 
my  childhood.  I  fell  asleep  worn  out  with 
happiness.  adah  e.  colcord. 

Jams  and  Jellies. 

Plum  and  Green  Grape  Jelly. — Plums 
mixed  with  green  grapes  make  the  most 
delicious  of  all  tart  jellies.  Small  yellow 
plums  are  the  best.  Wash,  pick  and  scald 
them  with  their  own  bulk  of  green  grapes 
picked  from  the  stem,  strain  out  the  juice, 
let  it  settle  10  minutes,  then  pour  it  care¬ 
fully  off  the  sediment.  Put  in  a  shallow 
kettle  over  a  quick  fire,  boil  for  five  min¬ 
utes,  skimming  well ;  then  add  for  each 
pint  of  juice  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  very 
hot  granulated  sugar;  stir  hard  until  the 
sugar  dissolves ;  then  skim  again  and  boil 
hard  for  two  minutes.  Drop  a  little  in  ice 
water — the  minute  this  hardens  take  it  off 
the  fire  and  pour  into  hot  glasses. 

Almack’s  Preserves. — This  is  a  foreign 
recipe.  Peel  and  stone  one  quart  of  large 
ripe  plums;  peel  and  slice  one  dozen  apples 
and  one  dozen  pears.  Arrange  in  an 
earthen  jar  in  alternate  layers,  adding  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  Set 
on  back  of  range  on  an  asbestos  mat  and 
simmer  slowly  until  a  little  when  cooled 
on  ice  shows  it  to  be  of  such  a  firm  con¬ 
sistency  that  it  can  be  cut  with  a  knife,  for 
it  is  to  be  served  cut  in  slices.  When  suf¬ 
ficiently  cooked  put  away  in  a  shallow  jar 
from  which  it  will  be  easy  to  cut  it  out. 
Seal  like  jelly,  with  paraffin  before  cover¬ 
ing. 

Raisine  Bourgogne. — Stem  and  seed 
two  pounds  of  ripe  grapes.  Boil  with  one 
cup  of  water  until  soft.  Press  through  a 
sieve  and  add  two  pounds  of  ripe  pears, 
peeled  and  sliced;  cook  until  reduced  to 
half  the  amount.  Weigh  and  add  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar,  stir  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved,  strain  again,  put  in  small 
earthen  jars,  set  in  a  plate-warming  oven 
for  a  day  or  until  firm  to  the  touch.  Tie 
down  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Pear  Jelly. — Select  juicy  pears  that  are 
not  top  ripe,  quarter,  core  and  cut  in  small 
pieces  without  paring.  Put  in  a  kettle 
with  one  pint  of  water  to  every  four 
pounds  of  pears.  Cook  over  a  slow  fire  to 
a  pulp,  turn  into  a  jelly  bag  which  has 
been  wrung  out,  and  let  drip  without 
squeezing.  Measure  the  juice  and  allow 
the  same  quantity  of  sugar.  Put  the  liquid 
over  the  fire,  bring  to  the  boiling  point 
and  boil  20  minutes.  In  the  meantime 
heat  the  sugar  by  spreading  it  out  on  pans 
and  setting  it  in  an  open  oven ;  when 
the  pear  juice  has  boiled  twenty  minutes 
add  the  heated  sugar,  stir  until  it  is  dis¬ 
solved,  bring  again  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  boil  until  in  dropping  a  spoonful  on  a 
cold  saucer  a  skin  forms  quickly  over  it ; 
this  will  generally  occur  after  five  or  ten 
minutes’  boiling.  Take  from  the  fire  and 
pour  into  jelly  glasses.  Let  stand  until 
cold,  pour  over  the  top  of  each  glass  a 
little  melted  paraffin,  and  when  it  hardens 
cover. 

Grape  Jelly. — The  wild  grapes  gathered 
just  as  they  begin  to  turn  are  the  best  for 
jelly.  Free  them  from  their  stems  and 
wash  them,  mash  them,  and  heat  slowly; 
cook  them  until  the  juice  is  well  drawn 
out ;  turn  into  a  flannel  bag  and  let  it  drip 
without  pressure;  measure  the  juice,  and, 
if  cultivated  grapes  are  used,  allow  an 
equal  amount  of  sugar;  if  the  wild  grape, 
allow  a  little  more  than  an  equal  measure. 
Heat  the  sugar  (put  in  a  pan  in  the  oven 
and  stir  often)  ;  boil  the  strained  juice  15 
minutes;  skim  and  strain  again,  add  the 
sugar,  boil  until  the  surface  looks 
wrinkled,  skim  well  and  turn  into  glasses. 
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Chemistry  of  Cottage  Cheese. 

Bulletin  No.  245,  issued  by  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  is 
devoted  to  this  subject;  it  will  be  found 
helpful  by  anyone  making  this  cheese, 
either  for  market  or  domestic  use.  In  de¬ 
scribing  the  manufacture  of  this  cheese, 
the  bulletin  says  that  good  cottage  cheese 
should  have  a  soft,  smooth  texture,  being 
neither  mushy  nor  dry  and  sawdust  like. 
The  flavor  should  be  that  of  mildly  soured 
milk  or  well  ripened  cream,  with  an  entire 
absence  of  bitter  taste,  flavor  of  stable,  or 
other  objectionable  qualities.  Such  flavor 
may  usually  be  secured  by  the  use  of  a 
good  starter;  but  if  too  much  whey  is  re¬ 
tained  the  cheese  may  be  sour.  Flavor 
and  texture  arc  quite  closely  connected,  at 
this  point,  for  a  slow  draining  curd  is 
liable  to  result  in  poor  textured  and  poor 
flavored  cheese.  The  various  steps  in 
making  cottage  cheese  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

Use  skim-milk  rather  than  whole  milk, 


4797  Blouse  Waist,  32  to  40  bust. 

to  avoid  loss  of  fat.  To  secure  proper 
flavor  and  speedy  souring  add  a  small 
amount  of  a  good  starter.  This  starter 
should  be  prepared  from  clean,  fresh  milk, 
separated  from  the  cream  and  placed  in  a 
carefully  cleaned  receptacle,  well  covered 
and  brought  to  a  temperature  of  90  de¬ 
grees,  and  then  allowed  to  stand  from  20 
to  24  hours  at  a  temperature  of  G5  to  J8 
degrees.  The  upper  portion  of  this  should 
be  discarded  and  the  amount  needed 
strained  through  a  fine  strainer  or  hair 
sieve  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  milk 
from  which  cheese  is  to  be  made  the  next 
day.  A  portion  may  also  be  used  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  starter  for  the  next  day,  but  as 
soon  as  any  unfavorable  effect  is  noticed 
a  new  starter  should  be  prepared.  Several 
good  and  convenient  commercial  starters 
are  on  the  market,  Tor  use  of  which  direc¬ 
tions  accompany  each  package. 

The  milk  is  now  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  70  to  75  degrees  until  well  curdled, 
often  in  24  hours,  sometimes  not  until  48 
hours.  The  curdled  mass  is  broken  up  by 
hand  or  by  a  curd  knife,  raised  gradually 
to  90  degrees,  taking  30  to  40  minutes  in 
the  process.  The  whey  should  then  sepa¬ 
rate  clear  in  15  to  20  minutes,  after  which 
it  is  run  from  the  curd,  and  the  latter 
placed  in  muslin  bags  or  on  racks  to  drain, 
When  whey  ceases  to  come  from  the  curd, 
salt  is  added  to  taste  or  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  pound  for  100  pounds  of  cheese, 
the  curd  formed  into  balls  and  wrapped  in 
oiled  paper  that  may  be  obtained  from  any 
dairy  supply  house.  For  the  finest  quality 
of  cheese,  thick  cream,  preferably  ripened 
cream,  should  be  added  at  the  rate  of 
about  an  ounce  for  one  pound  of  cheese, 
before  the  cheese  is  made  into  balls.  If 
it  is  thought  best  to  hasten  the  curdling 
rennet  extract  may  be  added  about  eight 
hours  after  the  starter  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  using  one  ounce  of  rennet  extract 
for  1,000  pounds  of  milk. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  waist  with  lace  insertion  forms  a 
\ery  attractive  model.  It  consists  of  the 
fitted  lining,  that  can  be  used  or  omitted 
as  may  be  desirable,  front,  backs  and  yoke 
collar  with  the  full  sleeves.  Both  waist 
and  sleeves  are  tucked  in  groups  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  length  and  between  these 
groups  the  trimming  is  applied.  The  yoke 
is  carefully  fitted  and  can  be  rendered 
transparent  by  cutting  the  lining  away 
beneath.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  3)4  yards 
21  inches  wide,  3(4  yards  27  inches  wide 
or  1(4  yard  44  inches  wide,  with  eight 
yards  of  insertion  to  make  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  4797  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  P.2, 
34,  3G,  38  and  40  inch  bust  measure ;  price 
10  cents. 

Yoke  collars  are  very  useful  either  in 
making  a  new  dress,  or  making  over  an 
old  one.  As  figured,  the  collars  consist  of 
a  yoke  for  each  one  and  a  standing  collar 
which  is  the  same  for  all,  with  the  circu¬ 
lar  bertha  for  No.  1.  All  are  finished 
with  hems  and  under-laps  at  the  back, 
where  the  closing  is  made,  and  Nos.  2,  3 
and  5  are  divided  into  sections  on  indi¬ 
cated  lines.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (12  years)  is 
(4  yard  of  all-over  material  18  inches  wide 
for  any  one  with  (4  yard  of  any  width  for 
bertha,  2)4  yards  of  edging,  2  yards  of  in¬ 
sertion  and  13  medallions  for  No.  1;  2(4 
yards  of  edging  and  3)4  yards  of  banding 
for  No.  2;  3(4  yards  of  insertion  and  2(4 
yards  of  embroidery  for  No.  3 ;  2(4  yards 
of  insertion  and  2(4  yards  of  edging  for 
No.  4 ;  2(4  yards  of  beading  and  2(4  yards 
of  edging  for  No.  5,  to  make  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  4792  is  cut  in  three  sizes, 
small,  medium  and  large,  corresponding  to 
girls  of  8,  12  and  1G  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 

The  little  suspender  dress  has  been  a 
great  favorite  this  Summer.  The  costume 
consists  of  waist  and  dress.  The  waist  is 
made  with  front  and  backs  and  is  simply 


or  synthetic  form,  which  of  course  is  not 
true  rose  water.  The  commercial  rose 
water  does  not  keep  very  well.  We  are 
told  b)'  a  large  chemist  in  New  \ork  that 
they  would  not  expect  it  to  keep  well  as 
they  receive  it  trom  Europe,  but  endeavor 
to  have  on  hand  only  a  stock  for  present 
needs,  which  is  frequently  renewed.  If 
alcohol  were  added,  the  rose  water  would 
not  have  the  mollifying  effect  on  the  skin 
that  pure  rose  water  does,  and  thus  would 
be  unavailable  for  its  ordinary  uses.  A 
person  who  was  in  the  habit  of  making 
rose  water  in  Europe  says  that  the  fresh 
rose  petals  were  put  into  cold  water  in  an 
earthen  stewpan,  a  large  quantity  of  petals 
being  used,  enough  when  first  immersed  to 
fill  up  the  water,  and  then  slowly  stewed 
for  several  hours.  The  water  was  then 
drawn  off,  cooled  and  bottled.  1  he  color 
of  this  domestic  rose  water  was  not  as 
clear  as  the  commercial  product,  being 
pinkish,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 


A  No\tx  Apple  Cake. — Here  is  a 
good  way  to  use  a  little  pie  crust  that 
one  often  has  left  over  after  baking. 
Line  a  shallow  tin,  cut  apples  very  fine, 
fill  nearly  full,  add  three  or  four  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar.  Then  instead  of  a  top 
crust  just  scatter  three  or  four  spoonfuls 
of  sour  cream  over  it,  and  bake.  Wa 
think  it  delicious.  mbs.  d.  l.  h. 


4792  Girls’  Yoke  Collars, 

Small,  Medium,  Large. 

full  with  wide  bishop  sleeves.  The  dress 
combines  a  straight  gathered  skirt  with 
shaped  suspenders,  both  being  attached  to 
a  shaped  belt.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  ( 10  years) 
is  3  yards  21  inches  wide,  2 Y%  yards  32- 
inches  wide  or  V/*  inch  44  inches  wide, 
with  1  yard  36  inches  wide  for  guimpe 
and  1G  yards  of  braid  to  trim  as  illustrat¬ 
ed.  The  pattern  4770  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
girls  of  G,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price 
10  cents. 

Manufacture  of  Rose  Water. 

We  have  many  garden  roses,  and  would 
like  to  make  rose  water  for  home  use.  What 
is  the  process?  How  are  flower  perfumes 
made?  c-  1J- 

Ohio. 

Rose  water  used  to  be  made  at  home  in 
Europe.  As  made  now  it  is  a  by-product 
of  the  extract  or  essential  oil  of  roses. 
The  rose  petals  are  distilled,  being  placed 
in  water  for  this  purpose;  the  condensed 
oil  passing  off  gives  the  finest  perfume, 
and  the  water  in  which  the  rose  leaves 
were  immersed  during  the  process  is 
drawn  off  and  sold  as  rose  water.  Alcohol 
is  not  added  to  it,  unless  it  is  the  chemical 


4770  Girl’s  Suspender  Costume, 

6  to  12  years. 

it  was  likely  to  sour  or  become  moldy, 
which  rendered  it  useless,  but,  according 
to  what  this  chemist  tells  us,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  pure  commercial  prod¬ 
uct. 

Extract  of  flowers  is  distilled  just  like 
peppermint  oil,  which  has  been  made  as  a 
domestic  product  by  the  small  peppermint 
farmers  in  this  country.  For  this  purpose 
a  still  is  required.  The  essential  parts  of 
a  still  are  the  boiler  in  which  the  flowers 
are  placed  with  water,  and  some  means  of 
supplying  heat,  usually  a  fireplace  under 
the  boiler ;  a  worm,  or  some  form  of  tub¬ 
ing  immersed  in  cold  water,  which  con¬ 
denses  the  steam,  and  a  receiver,  in  which 
the  condensed  oil  and  water  are  allowed  to 
separate.  Another  method  is  that  of 
maceration,  in  which  the  flowers  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  melted  grease  and  renewed  10 
or  15  times  at  intervals  of  12  to  48  hours. 
The  grease  is  then  used  as  a  pomade  or  di¬ 
gested  in  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  per¬ 
fume,  making  an  extract.  Thoroughly 
purified  lard  is  the  fat  used.  The  Year 
Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1898  gives  details  of  the  manufacture 
of  perfumes,  with  illustrations  of  still. 
Very  little  perfume  is  made  from  flowers 
in  this  country,  most  of  the  American  per¬ 
fume  being  synthetic  (that  is,  built  up  by 
the  use  of  chemicals,  chiefly  coal-tar  prod¬ 
ucts).  The  real  reason  why  European  per¬ 
fumes,  especially  French  and  English, 
have  such  a  high  reputation  is  because  they 
are  actually  made  from  flowers.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  suggested  the 
possibility  of  flower  farming  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  the  purpose  of  making  perfumes, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  why  this  should 
not  he  done  in  our  favorable  climate.  So 
far  it  has  only  been  attempted  in  isolated 
cases  on  a  small  scale. 


GRAiN-0 

V  J  THE  PURE  V  V 
GRAIN  COFFEE 

The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  N  o 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  end  26c.  per  package. 


Wage  Earners 
Pay  You  ,  ,  . 


5% 


upward,  with¬ 
drawable  on  30 
days’  notice. 
Investments  bear  earn 
ings  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Banking  Department 


AUK  LOANS  are  secured 
^  by  mortgages  on  suburban 
homes  owned  by  ainbltioUH 
wage-earners,  paylug  all  Inter¬ 
est  and  part  principal  monthly. 
You  would  choose  such  in  vest - 
meats  (hr  safety.  We  pat 
them  within  your  reach,  paying 
5  p.  c.  per  Annum  on  kuiiih  large 
or  small  PROM  DAY  OP  RE¬ 
CEIPT  TO  date  op  with¬ 
drawal.  Conservative  In¬ 
vestors  will  appreciate  a  plan 
affording  all  the  security  and 
profit  without  the  annoyance 
of  Individual  mortgage  loans. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Assets, . $1  700,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  .  $160,000 
Industrial  Savings*  LoanCo. 
1134  Broadway,  New  York 


A  Little  Gold  Mine  for  Women 

The  IJ.S.  Cook-Stove  Fruit-Drier 
Dries  all  ktndsof  Fruits,  Berries,  Cher¬ 
ries,  Corn,  Vegetables,  etc.  It  takes 
no  extra  fire.  Always  ready  for  use, 
will  last  a  lifetime.  It  works  while 
you  cook.  Write  for  circulars  and 
special  terms  to  agents.  Price,  85. 
M.  B.  Fahknky,  B.  120.  Waynesboro  »Pa 


Fruit  Driers,  ISTS 

.  $3.50  up. 

You  can  save  ail  yoftr  fruit,  berries, 
sweet  corn,  etc.,  and  are  a  first-class 
kitchen  safe  for  keeping  pies,  cakes, 

etc.  Address  D.  STUTZMAN,  Loonier,  Ind. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ( 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  < 
it  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  I 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best  1 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


TELEPHONE  BOOK  FREE 

Full  information  for  the  asking. 

The  North  Electric  Co.,  1 52  St.  Clair  St„  Cleveland,  0. 


For  Information 

as  to  Fruit  and  Trucking  Lands,  Grazing  Lands, 
Soil  and  Climate  In  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  &  Florida  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Write  to  WILBUR  M’COY  Agricultural  and 
Immigration  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


“The  Nation’s  pleasure  grouud  and  saut 
tarlum.”— JJavul  Bennett  UiU. 


THB 

ADIRONDACK 

MOUNTAINS. 


The  lakes  and  streams  in  the 
Adirondack  Mountains  are  full  of 
fish:  the  woods  are  inviting,  the 
air  is  filled  with  health,  and  the 
nights  are  cool  and  restful.  If  you 
visit  this  region  once,  you  will  go 
there  again.  An  answer  to  almost 
any  question  in  regard  to  the  Adi- 
rondacks  will  be  found  in  No.  20 
of  the  “  Four-Track  Series,”  “  The 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  How 
to  Reach  Them  ;  ”  issued  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  a 
two-cent  stamp,  by  George  11.  Daniels.  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


Dyspepsia?  Don’t  lay  it  to  your  wife’s  /t  * 

cooking.  It’s  your  liver.  Take  a  pill — 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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MARKET  S 

General  Review. 

Wheat  has  gone  up  like  a  July  thermom¬ 
eter.  Options  in  this  market  have  sold  as  fol¬ 
lows :  September  delivery,  $1.12%;  Decem¬ 
ber,  $1.12%  ;  xviay,  $1.14%.  Chicago  followed 
these  prices  closely,  and  all  other  large  mar¬ 
kets  in  this  country  and  Europe  showed  some 
advance.  Reports  of  rust  and  .frost  damage 
to  the  standing  grain,  and  of  lighter  yields 
than  were  expected  where  thrashing  has  been 
done  are  responsible.  Arrivals  of  fresh  eggs 
are  light  and  prices  on  upper  grades  firm  and 
higher.  Arrivals  of  potatoes  liberal  and 
prices  weak.  Onion  receipts  are  increasing 
and  the  ordinary  kinds  are  lower.  Connec¬ 
ticut  white  are  on  hand,  and  as  usual  some 
are  bringing  $5  per  barrel.  Cabbage  very 
plentiful  and  low.  Sweet  corn  doing  a  little 
better,  as  the  second-early  rush  is  over. 

Prices  obtained  during  the  week  ending  Au¬ 
gust  22,  1904  : 

GRAIN. 

Wneat,  No.  2,  red .  —  @1.12% 

No.  2,  hard  Winter .  —  @1.12% 

Corn  .  —  @  00 

Oats  .  —  @  42 

Rye  .  —  @  72 

Clover  seed,  retail,  lb .  —  @  15 

Timothy,  choice  recleaned,  bu.  —  @2.85 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  200-Ib  sacks .  23.00@  20.00 

Middlings  .  26.00@  28.00 

Ha¥  and  straw. 


HOPS. 


Hay,  prime 
No.  1  . . , 
No.  2  ... 
No.  3  . . . 


90 

80 

50 


@1.00 
@  95 
X  82% 
00 
50 
@  00 
@1.00 


@ 


@ 


13%  @ 
12  %@ 
11  @ 
15  @ 
14  @ 
12  %@ 
10  @ 
12  %  @ 
11  %@ 
10  @ 


25  @ 

23  @ 

22  @ 
19  %@ 
—  @ 
19  @ 


18% 

17% 

15% 

13% 

17 

10 

14% 

13 


14 

13% 

13 

12 

14% 

13 

12 


12 

11 


26 

24 

23 

20% 

21 

20 


Clover  .  45 

Clover,  mixed  .  50 

Straw,  rye  .  00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  2%  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  20-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extras,  93@90  score  18 

Firsts  .  10 

Seconds  .  14 

Thirds  . 13 

State  dairy,  hall'-tuhs,  extras..  — 

Tubs,  firsts  .  15 

Tubs,  seconds  .  14 

Fresh,  thirds  .  12 

Western  imitation  creamery  : 

Firsts  . 15 

Seconds  .  13 

Western  factory,  firsts . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Renovated,  extras  . 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Packing  stock,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  „ . 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fresh  gathered,  fancy, 

white  . 

Selected,  white,  good  to  cho’e 
Fresh  gathered,  extra,  mixed 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts . 

West’n,  northerly  sections,  f’cy 

Average  best  . 

Seconds  . 

Thirds  . 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  av¬ 
erage  best . 

Tennessee  and  other  Southern. 

Southern,  inferior . 

Western,  fresh  gathered,  dirties 
Checked  eggs  . . 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  Alexander,  bbl . 2.00 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg . 2.00 

Gravenstein  . 2.00 

Twenty  Ounce  . 2.00 

Wealthy  . 2.00 

Maiden  Blush  . 1. 

Sour  Bough  . . 

Nyack  Pippin  . 1.50 

Orange  Pippin  . .  .  .1.50 

Sweet  Bough  . 1.25 

As  to  kind,  open  head  bbl.  ..1.00 

Windfalls  .  50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 2.00 

Half-barrel  basket .  50 

Clapp’s  Favorite,  bbl .... 

Flemish  Beauty . 1.50 

Common  . 1.00 

Plums,  carrier  .  40 

Eight-lb  basket .  10 

Quart  .  1 

Peaches,  Georgia,  carrier.  . 

Md.  and  Del.,  carrier . 1.00 

Crate  .  50 

Basket  50 

Per  20-lb  handle  basket .  40 

Per  10-lb  handle  basket . 

Grapes,  Delaware,  Southern, 

carrier  . 1.00 

Niagara,  Southern  . 

Champion,  up-river .  75 

Moore’s  Early,  up-river . 1.00 

AVorden,  up-river . 

Delaware,  up-river  . 1.25 

Blackberries,  quart  . 

Huckleberries,  large,  blue,  qt. . 

Ordinary,  quart  .  3 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  basket 

Jersey,  bushel-box .  25 

Maryland,  basket .  50 

Maryland,  crate  .  50 

Virginia  .  25 

Texas  .  25 

Watermelons,  carload .  50.00@175.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys,  Western,  hens,  aver¬ 
age  run  . 

AVestern,  toms,  average  run. . 

Common  . 

Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  3% @4 

lbs  to  pair,  11) . 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes . 

Pa.,  3%  @4  lbs  to  pair,  fancy 

lb  . 

Pa.,  mixed  sizes . 

Pa.,  under  2  lbs  to  pair.... 

AVestern,  dry  picked,  large.  . 

Western,  scalded,  large . 

AVestern  and  Southern,  small 
Fowls,  Western,  average  best. . 

AArestern,  Southern  &  South¬ 
western,  average  best.... 

Western  and  Southern,  fair 

to  good  . 

Old  cocks  . 

Spring  ducks,  Long  Island.... 

Eastern  . 

Jersey,  Pa.  &  AVestern,  fancy 

Fair  to  good . 

Western  . 

Spring  geese.  Eastern,  white.  . 

Eastern,  dark  . 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white,  doz2 

Mixed  . 2 

Dark  . 1 


.  17 

@  18% 

.  10 

@  10% 

.  16 

@  18 

.  15 

%@  17 

.  14 

@  15 

3  12 

@  16 

9 

r 

@  12% 

.2.00 

@3.00 

.2.00 

@2.75 

.2.00 

@2.50 

,2  00 

@2.50 

.2.00 

@2.50 

.1.75 

@2.25 

@2.25 

@2.25 

@>2.00 

@1.50 

1 .00 

@2.50 

.  50 

@1.00 

.2.00 

@4.00 

50 

@1.00 

2.50 

@3.50 

1.50 

@2.50 

1.00 

@1.75 

40 

@  00 

10 

@  20 

1 

@  4 

50 

@1.50 

1.00 

@1.75 

50 

@1.25 

50 

@1.00 

40 

@  50 

25 

@  30 

1.00 

@1.25 

1.25 

@1.50 

75 

@  — 

1.00 

@  — 

— 

@1.00 

@1.50 

8 

@  12 

5 

@  10 

3 

@  6 

25 

@1.00 

25 

@  75 

50 

@1.25 

50 

@2.00 

25 

@  75 

N.  Y.  State,  1903,  choice. . . 

...  32 

@ 

34 

Medium  to  prime . 

@ 

31 

Ordinary  .  . 

@ 

28 

N.  Y.  State,  1902 . 

@ 

23 

Olds  . 

.  .  .  7 

@ 

13 

German,  crop  1903 . 

@ 

58 

9%@ 

10 

9  @ 

9% 

7%@ 

8% 

6  @ 

7 

5  @ 

7 

8%@ 

8% 

7%@ 

8 

@  75 


14 

14 

1 

15 

15 

12 

@ 

13 

21 

@ 

22 

17 

@ 

19 

18 

@ 

19 

15 

ffl 

17 

13 

@ 

14 

15 

@ 

10 

15 

@ 

— 

13 

(a) 

14 

13% 

@ 

— 

13 

@ 

13% 

12%  @ 

13 

— 

@ 

9 

15 

@ 

15% 

15 

@ 

15 

(Cl} 

— 

13 

@ 

14 

8 

@ 

11 

17 

(d) 

18 

14 

@ 

16 

.50 

@ 

— 

OO 

(a) 

— 

@ 

■ — ■ 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 
Calves,  veals,  prime,  light,  lb.. 

Prime,  heavy  .  9 

Poor  to  fair . 

Common  .  6 

Buttermilks  . 

Pork,  Jersey,  dressed  light,  lb 
Jersey,  dressed,  meuium... 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  180  Ibs.1.50 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  180  lbs . 1.50 

Jersey,  Delaware  and  Mary-, 

land,  round,  bbl . 1.37 

Jersey,  long  . 1.25 

Southern,  prime  . 1.12 

Common  .  75 

Sweet  potatoes,  s'n  prime,  bbl. .2.00 

Southern,  culls  .  75 

Jersey,  basket  . 1.25 

Yams,  Southern,  white,  bbl....  1.25 

Red  . 1.00 

Beets,  nearby.  100  bunches....  75 
Carrots,  nearby,  100  bunches..  50 

Barrel  . 1.25 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100. ..1.00 

Cucumbers,  bbl .  25 

Half-barrel  basket  .  15 

Bushel-box  .  10 

Cucumbers  pickles,  1,000 .  50 

Egg  plants,  barrel .  75 

Half-barrel  basket .  40 

Bushel-box  .  30 

Green  corn,  Jersey,  100 .  50 

Lima  beans,  Potato,  basket....  75 

Flat,  basket .  50 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl .  50 

Boston,  dozen  . . .  . .  50 

Onions,  Baltimore,  yellow,  bkt..l.25 

Phila.,  yellow,  basket . 1.25 

Nearby,  white,  half-bbl.  bkt.  .1.50 

Nearby,  yellow,  bol . 2.00 

Nearby,  red . 2.00 

Connecticut,  white  . 3.00 

Connecticut,  yellow . 2.25 

Connecticut,  red  . 2.00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  bag.1.75 

Orange  Co.,  yellow  . 2.00 

Orange  Co..  N.  Y.,  red . 1.75 

Peppers,  barrel  .  50 

Basket  .  25 

Box  . 

Peas,  Western  N.  A'.,  bu.-bkt.  .  . 

String  beans,  State,  basket.  .  .  . 

Squash,  yellow  crook-neck.  bbl. 

White  . 25 

Marrow  .  50 

Hubbard  .  75 

Turnips,  ruta  baga,  barrel .  50 

Tomatoes,  upper  Jersey,  Acme, 

bushel-box  .  15 

Upper  Jersey,  Grant .  10 

South  Jersey,  Acme .  10 

South  Jersey,  Stone .  10 

South  Jersey,  Grant .  10 

Del.  &  Md.,  small  basket. ...  15 

BOTANIC  DRUGS. — Prices  paid  the  pro¬ 
ducer  for  stuff  of  fair  quality  properly  cured  : 
Ginseng,  lb,  $3@6 ;  blood  root,  5@6 ;  poke 
root,  4;  cascara  sagrada,  7@10;  wild  cherry 
bark,  3@5 ;  prickly  ash.  7@10;  sassafras, 
4@5 ;  white  pine,  2@3 ;  slippery  elm,  10@20. 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  on  fertiliz- 
ing  materials  cover  the  range  from  ton  to 
carload  lots.  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $45@50 ; 
ground  bone,  $25@28  ;  dried  blood,  $54@57  ; 
muriate  of  potash,  $36@45  ;  sulphate  of  pot¬ 
ash,  $44@50 ;  kainit,  $11@13;  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  $12(5776 ;  copper  sulphate  in  bbl.  lots, 
5%  ;  water  glass  (silicate  of  soda),  in  small 
lots,  lb,  15@30. 

TOBACCO. — Louisville  Burley,  common  to 
good  lugs,  6@7 ;  common  to  fine  leaf,  7%@ 
10%@20%.  Virginia  shipping,  common  to 
good  lugs,  10%@15;  common  to  good  leaf, 
12%.  Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  fillers,  5@10 ; 
wrappers,  30@70.  New  York  State  fillers,  3 
@5.  Pennsylvania  fillers,  3@6. 

LIArE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK.— Steers,  $4.25@6.15 ;  oxen, 
$3.50@4.50 ;  cows,  $1.50@3.60 ;  calves,  veal, 
$5@7.50  :  lower  grades,  $4@4.50  ;  sheep,  $2.50 
@3.75  ;  lambs,  $5.50@6.25  ;  hogs,  $4.90@0. 

BUFFALO.— Steers,  $4.75@5.50 ;  stoekers 
and  feeders,  $2@4 ;  calves,  $4@6.25 ;  sheep, 
$2@4  ;  lambs,  $5@6.75  ;  hogs,  $4.50@5.80. 

CHICAGO.— Steers,  $4@6 ;  sheep,  $3@4 ; 
Iambs,  $4@6 ;  hogs,  $4.80@5.55. 
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MARKET  NEWS 

The  Pancake  Lima. — This  uncatalogued 
variety  is  so  called  because  flat  as  a  pancake, 
consisting  of  a  practically  beanless  pod.  It 
Is  the  product  of  careless  picking  or  of  too 
great  anxiety  to  be  first  in  the  market.  1 
have  noticed  a  good  many  badly  mixed  lots 
lately.  Buyers  look  at  them,  are  sure  to  no¬ 
tice  those  with  empty  pods,  and  will  not  even 
make  a  bid.  Many  people  have  a  prejudice 
against  the  flat  Lima,  and  will  not  look  at  it 
unless  the  Deans  are  large.  They  are  trou¬ 
blesome  things  to  shell  and  no  one  wishes  to 
bother  with  them  when  the  beans  are  only 
half  an  inch  long.  I  have  heard  of  one  large 
town  where  Limas  cannot  be  sold  unless 
shelled. 

Apples. — The  market  is  improving  with 
the  arrival  of  more  of  the  better  varieties. 
The  highest  prices  are  obtained  for  Alex¬ 
ander,  Gravenstein.  Oldenburg,  Wealth}’  and 
Twenty  Ounce.  Maiden  Blush  goes  very  well, 
but  is  seldom  at.  its  best  as  offered  here,  being 
too  immature.  This  variety  bruises  badly  un 
less  quite  hard,  but  is  of  poor  quality  unless 
very  nearly  ripe  when  picked.  Those  who 
have  eaten  Blush  when  picked  about  one  sec¬ 
ond  before  it  was  ready  to  drop  from  the 
tree  would  not  recognize  it  as  often  seen  here. 
The  large  red-streaked  Alexander  is  the  most 
showy  Fall  apple,  and  being  of  passable  qual¬ 
ity  tops  the  market.  The  apple  shippers  at 
their  recent  convention  decided  not  to  make 
public  their  official  forecast  by  States.  This 
is  probablv  just  as  well,  as  the  people  usually 
make  light  of  their  prognostications,  claiming 
that  they  are  always  wilfully  misleading.  The 


plungers  in  the  apple  trade  are  the  ones  who 
have  made  trouble  for  buyers  and  growers. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  apple  speculators  with 
only  a  hand-to-mouth  capital  and  no  special 
standing.  They  never  expect  to  pay  for  all 
that  they  buy  and  hence  can  overbid  those 
who  pay  their  debts.  Apple  growers  can  do 
themselves  and  the  trade  in  general  a  service 
by  helping  to  starve  out  these  plungers  who 
insist  on  carrying  more  sail  than  their  capital, 
ability  or  the  market  warrants.  Insist  that 
new  buyers  who  cannot  furnish  known  in¬ 
dorsement  shall  pay  cash  for  every  load  of 
apples  or  at  least  every  carload  Before  it 
leaves  the  station  and  take  no  excuse  or  bluff. 
If  he  will  not  do  this  he  intends  to  make  the 
grower  help  pay  for  any  losses  from  his  wild 
buying.  Every  year  responsible  buyers  are 
driven  out  of  apple  sections  because  they  can¬ 
not  meet  the  prices  offered  by  some  rattle- 
head  or  scalawag. 

Salsify. — “Is  there  any  market  for  salsify 
in  New  York,  and  how  should  be  it  be  sent, 
with  usual  price?’’  l.  y. 

Otsego,  N.  Y. 

This  is  a  sort  of  milk-and-water  vegetable 
that  is  not  popular.  Quite  a  little  is  shipped 
here  every  year  and  brings  fair  prices,  but 
the  trade  could  be  easily  cloyed.  There  is 
some  on  sale  now,  bringing  eight  cents  per 
bunch  of  about  a  dozen  roots.  "As  the  oyster 
plant  will  endure  freezing  it  is  sometimes  left 
in  the  ground  until  Spring,  the  same  as  pars¬ 
nips.  If  one  has  much  it  might  be  well  to 
market  part  in  Fall  and  the  rest  in  Spring. 
The  roots  should  be  washed,  three  or  four 
inches  of  the  top  left  on,  and  the  bunch  tied 
in  two  places,  at  the  tops  and  around  the  roots 
toward  the  small  end.  Sometimes  the  roots 
get  hard  and  woody,  when  they  are  not  sal¬ 
able  at  any  price.  It  will  not  pay  to  ship 
salsify  unless  of  good  quality. 

Peaches.— Practically  all  of  the  Georgia 
crop  has  arrived.  AVith  a  few  exceptions 
prices  have  held  up  well  and  the  quality  of 
the  fruit  has  been  good.  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware  are  now  furnishing  a  fair  quantity  both 
of  crate  and  basket  stock.  Connecticut 
peaches  are  about  ready  to  pick,  and  the  yield 
is  said  to  be  better  than  was  anticipated 
earlier.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  nearly 
all  consumers  ask  for  freestone  peaches,  and 
they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  little  in  quality 
for  the  sake  of  having  the  pit  separate  from 
the  llesh  easily.  The  popularity  of  the  Elberta 
is  quite  largely  due  to  its  marked  freedom.  A 
fair  specimen  can  be  broken  with  the  fingers 
and  the  pit  removed  without  any  spattering 
of  juice.  Hence  a  number  of  others  of  better 
flavor,  but  a  slight  cling  tendency,  are  re¬ 
jected  in  its  favor.  Some  peaches  have  no 
well  defined  habit  in  this  particular.  They 
are  either  cling  or  more  or  less  free  as  they 
take  a  notion.  The  degree  of  ripeness  has 
considerable  to  do  with  this.  Some  tender- 
fleshed,  juicy  kinds  can  scarcely  be  separated 
when  dead  rtpe.  Among  the  retailers  a  fav¬ 
orite  plan  is  to  have  a  peach  broken  open  on 
top  of  the  basket  as  a  sample,  the  others  pre¬ 
sumably  being  the  same  kind.  This  satisfies 
some  buyers.  Olliers  insist  on  breaking  open 
two  or  three  more.  This  conversation  was 
heard  recently  : 

“Be  they  all  freestones?”  “Why,  of  course,” 
said  the  fruit  man.  While  talking  he  had 
been  hunting  around  to  find  one  that  looked 
as  though  it  might  break  open.  A  trial  was 
made  and  most  of  the  flesh  stuck  to  the  pit. 

“That’s  no  freestone,”  said  the  buyer. 

Yet  the  other  insisted  that  they  were  free 
and  it  only  happened  that  he  did  not  handle 
it  right.  The  buyer  was  not  satisfied  and 
took  another  basket  of  yellow  dry-fleshed  fruit. 

Business  Fiuction.  —  Strikes,  lockouts, 
trusts,  unions,  boycotts,  etc.,  are  getting  to 
be  familiar  words.  Markets  of  all  kinds  are 
affected  by  anything  that  disturbs  the  regular 
movement  of  the  industrial  world.  Any  blow 
struck  at  the  pay  roll  of  a  community  is  felt 
by  butcher,  baker  and  merchants.  *  People 
must  live,  but  when  earning  little  economize 
even  on  necessities.  AVith  their  present  atti¬ 
tude  the  aims  and  claims  of  both  employers 
and  workmen  are  overlapped  and  hopelessly 
entangled.  According  to  one  side  employers 
are  cold-blooded  thieves,  and  the  other  de¬ 
clares  as  vehemently  that  of  all  trusts  the 
most  tyrannical  and  demoralizing  is  the  labor 
trust.  In  theory  trusts  and  unions  are  good 
things.  The  one  ougfit  to  secure  a  more  uni¬ 
form  product  at  a  lessened  cost,  and  the  other 
to  protect  labor  by  getting  fair  treatment  and 
reasonable  nay  from  employers  disposed  to  he 
unjust.  But  both  trusts  and  unions  are  ma¬ 
chines  that  can  be  wonted  for  private  greed 
ad  libitum  when  those  in  charge  are  thus  dis¬ 
posed,  so  there  are  cuts  in  wages  to  load  up 
dividends,  and  by  threats  and  blows  ljonest, 
capable  men  are  kept  from  working,  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  lawless  agitators  who  live 
by  stirring  up  trouble.  One,  perhaps  humil¬ 
iating,  fact  which  a  great  many  have  not 
learned,  yet  a  most  wholesome  one  to  know, 
is  that  no  man  is  indispensable  to  a  business. 
The  exceptions  are  very  rare.  AA’hen  an  em¬ 
ployee  begins  to  think  that  the  boss  cannot  do 
without  him,  his  opinions  need  revising.  This 
is  no  reflection  on  one’s  individual  ability  or 
the  quality  of  his  work,  but  a  recognition  of 
tne  truth  that  money  and  effort  are  spent  to 
organize  businesses  so  that  they  may  outlast 
the  life  of  any  man.  It  might  seem  that  one 
who  has  established  and  carried  to  working 
perfection  some  great  industry,  who  is  its  ap¬ 
parent  beating  heart,  might  be  essential  to  its 
life,  but  he  dies  and  the  business  goes  on 
without  a  hitch.  The  man  himself  was  quite 
sure  that  it  would,  for  he  had  seen  the  same 
occurrence  many  times,  and  knew  that  in 
orhers  uiere  was  latent  force  toi  pick  up  and 
move  on  with  everything  he  dropped.  Per¬ 
haps  he  had,  in  the  very  effort  to  develop  the 
business,  been  unconsciously  training  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  In  most  strikes  it  would  be  a  common 
calamity  to  have  either  win  all  its  conten 
tions,  as  outrageous  green  woulu  be  inflamed 
or  domineering  self-importance  so  puffed  up 
as  to  be  unbearable.  If  a  few  of  the  walking 
delegates,  orators  and  hogs  were  squelched, 
the  common-sense  elements  on  both  sides 
would  “get  together”  and  settle  things  in 
about  15  minutes  on  the  only  settleable  basis, 
that  of  common  sense.  w.  w.  H. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

HORSE  POWERS 

THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One  <fe  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  niiTTCDP 
Tread,  PerfectGovernor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  OUI  I  trio 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLISKEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.Potfstown.Pa 
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OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service, experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  book¬ 
let  J  P,  Rillwivlastltste  icdiisaneU*  It  A 
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H0LLYR00D  FARM  HERD. 

HIGHLY  BRED.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY. 

HOLSTEI  N-FRI  ESIAN  CATTLE. 

AH  the  popular  families  represented.  Size,  individ¬ 
uality,  constitution  and  production, 

100  Choice  Animals  to  Select  From  100 

MATURE  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Few  Hull  Calves  from  4  to  8  months  old.  Sired 
by  MERCEDES  JULEPS  PIETEliTJE 
PAUL,  No.  29830. 

Dams  with  Official  Advanced  Registry  Records. 
Write  for  description,  breeding  and  prices;  all  will 
suit  you.  Come  and  see  the  Herd;  only  two  hours 
from  New  York  City. 

JAMES  H,  AVALLICK,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM 

GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETEK  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG. 
No.  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  631U. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor’s  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanie 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, -etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEAVIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


PINELAND 


INCUBATORS 

HATCH  GHKATEST  NUMliKK 
OF  FINEST  CHICKS. 

BROODERS 

HAVE  NEVER  BEEN  EQUA LED 

FIDELITY  FOOD 

FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

Used  everywhere  by  practical  poultrymen  and 
Bpecialist8  fanciers  with  unfailing  success.  Insurea 
perfect  health  and  promotes  rapid  growth. 

Concise  Catalogue  from 

PINELAND  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

Box  R.  Jamesburj,  N.  J.f  U.  S.  A. 


C  DEPTH*  I  EC  at  wholesale.  Send 
wrLUIHuLEO  forcatalog. Agents 
wanted.  COCLTKBOPTICAIiCO.  Chicago,  Ill. 


C|l  /A  C  A  perfect  steer  irame  silo  with  guar- 
^  W  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 

10x20  silo  $78.37.  Speoial  terms  to  Farmer’s  Clubs 
St  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  J  efferson,  O. 


Oldest  Commission 


ATTENTION 


•Needing  male 

- -  _  _ _ help  of  any  kind, 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 


W  A  NTF  n“^irl  for  private  dairy  and  light  house 

VI nil  I  LU  work.  State  wages  wanted.  Address, 
G.  M.  C.,  59  North  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
I  Bn ET10  Write  J.  D.  8.  HANS©N,  Hart,  Mich. 


FREE  RIDE  TO  OREGON.  Great  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  Send  Ten  Cents  (coin)  for  particulars. 
Northwest  Colonization  Co.,  Box889,  Portland,  Oro 

WANTF II — ®  ood  dairy  farm,  with  or  without  stock, 
(VHIIILU  tools,  or  retail  route.  Must  have  good 
soil,  buildings  and  markers.  R,” 014, Concord,  N.  H. 


THE  OWNER  of  a  well  improved  stock  and  dairy 
farm  of  220  acres,  five  miles  from  Topeka,  the 
capital  of  Kansas,  wishes  to  correspond  with  an  in¬ 
telligent,  capable  farmer,  who  understands  farming, 
dairying,  and  the  rearing  of  purebred  Shorthorns  and 
Berkshire  Hogs.  A  good  proposition  to  a  thoroughly 
competent  man.  Full  information  on  application. 
References  given  and  required.  Address, 

DAVID  G.  PAGE,  Box  731,  Sta.  A,  Topeka,  Kan. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARM. 

One  of  the  most  sightly  locations  in  New  England. 
At  night  five  light-houses  can  be  seen.  There  is 
hard  wood  enough,  probably  660  cords,  to  pay  for  this 
100  acre  farm;  good  orchard  of  100  trees;  live-room 
house;  barn,  38x40;  only  five  miles  to  good  cash 
markets;  to  settle  estate  only  $860,  part  cash  and 
easy  terms.  Write  us  for  travelling  instructions,  60 
that  you  can  go  to  see  it  at  once.  Illustrated  lists  of 
other  New  England  farms,  with  reliable  information 
of  soils,  crops. markets,  climate, etc., mailed  free  E 
A.STKOUT,  Farm  Department  42,  150  Nassau  St., New 
Y ork  City,  or  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 


UIV  CCUCD  and  ASTHMA  cured  to  stay  CURED 

VIA  I  ILlLlI  BOOK  64F.  Faitii.  P.  H»roldH»y«s,  Buffalo  N.  Y 


Extension  Axle  Nuts 

make  old  buggies  ruu  like  new;  quick  sellers;  very 
proiitable.  Our  bub  covers  keep  all  grit  out  of  boxeB. 
Aisknts  Wantkii. 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Box  13,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
V  :  t  1  Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 

f  if  LI—  j  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  W  rite 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  U,  JACKSON,  76  Third  Ave,,  Albany,  K.  Y. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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THE  PRIZE  CUPPINGS . 

Prizes  are  awarded  this  week  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  clippings  : 

Kindness  to  Animals. 

We  call  ourselves  a  civilized  people;  still 
we  do  things  every  day  that  class  us  with  the 
undeveloped  heathen.  Scarcely  a  week  goes 
by  that  we  do  not  see  often  a  team  come 
along  afraid  of  the  trolley  car.  showing  by 
every  movement,  the  emotion  of  fear.  The 
driver  instead  of  trying  to  pacify  the  fright¬ 
ened  creatures,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  takes 
out  his  whip  and  gives  tnem  a  sound  thrash¬ 
ing,  thereby  showing  his  authority  over  his 
brute  friends  and  at  the  same  time  working  oft 
some  of  his  own  cussedness.  This  only  tends 
to  frighten  them  more  than  before  and  the 
next  time  they  meet  a  car,  through  fear  of  it 
and  their  master’s  whip,  do-the  same  foolish 
thing  again.  These  hot  days  of  the  past  week 
you  can  see  any  day  along  Main  street,  horses 
standing  for  hours  hitched  to  a  post  holding 
up  a  wagon,  fighting  flies,  when,  with  a  little 
effort,  they  could  be  hitched  on  the  shady  side 
of  the  street,  and  be  maue  more  comfortable 
during  their  long,  tiresome  wait — long  past 
their  dinner  time — when  too  often  their  owner 
has  had  sometuing  to  satisfy  his  hunger  ana 
let  his  faithful  servants  go  without.  Who  ever 
invented  the  two-seated  carriage  drawn  by 
one  horse  surely  did  not  consider  horseflesh ; 
perhaps  he  did  not  intend  they  were  to  be 
filled  to  overflowing  and  dragged  up  hill  and 
down,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  after  working 
perhaps  all  the  week.  Just  a  word  to  the 
children.  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  make 
them  happy.  In  after  years,  if  they  cannot 
look  back  to  a  happy  childhood,  life  will  have 
lost  much  of  its  sweetness,  but  should  they  be 
made  happy  at  the  expense  of  a  dumb  creat¬ 
ure?  They  would  feel  hurt  to  be  told  they 
were  not  good  and  kind  to  their  pets ;  they 
mean  to  be  ;  they  love  them  ;  it  is  thoughtless¬ 
ness  on  their  part  also.  Their  elders  are  to 
blame  is  not  reminding  them  of  their  duty. 

A  little  pony  «.ept  in  the  harness  from  morn¬ 
ing  until  night,  made  to  trudge  lively,  whip 
over  his  back,  is  carrying  just  as  much  in  pro. 
portion  as  a  larger  horse.  If  these  miniature 
horses  are  solely  for  the  children's  pleasure, 
why  do  older  members  of  the  family  crowd 
into  the  “baby  carriage”  and  add  to  the  pony’s 
troubles? — Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  Exponent. 

Advertising  By  the  Tongue. 

The  editor  of  an  eastern  agricultural  paper 
claims  to  be  the  originator  of  the  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League,  a  volunteer  organization  com¬ 
posed  of  any  one  who  will  make  it  his  business 
to  promote  the  eating  of  apples.  The  origin 
of  the  idea  was  in  the  editor  asking  for  baked 
apples  repeatedly  at  a  restaurant  until  the 
manager  interviewed  him  and  put  baked 
apples  and  cream  on  the  bill  of  fare.  The 
public  took  to  the  addition,  and  in  the  city 
where  the  idea  originated  the  item  is  gener¬ 
ally  found  on  menu  cards.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  repeated  inquiries  will  bring  any 
article  to  the  front  and,  following  along  the 
line  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League,  fruit 
growers  may  do  a  great  deal  to  help  their  own 
business.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  the  fruit 
grower ;  here  is  a  story  of  how  the  writer 
gained  a  customer  for  eggs.  Being  in  a  largo 
city  near  our  home. for  three  days,  the  writer 
and  his  wife  stopped  at  a  hotel  of  considerable 
prominence,  and  being  egg  eaters  for  years, 
and  knowing  the  good  taste  of  fresh  eggs,  we 
ordered  them  for  breakfast.  The  eggs  served 
the  first  morning  we  could  not  eat ;  they  were 
not  spoiled,  but  were  badly  tainted,  as  most 
packed  eggs  are.  Those  served  the  second 
morning  were  no  better,  and  the  writer  com¬ 
plained  to  the  manager,  who  promptly  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  eggs  were  not  up  to  the  mark, 
but  claimed  he  could  not  obtain  fresh  eggs  at 
any  price.  With  an  eye  to  business  we  asked 
what  he  would  pay  for  strictly  fresh  eggs,  and 
a  sum  was  named  about  10  cents  a  dozen  more 
than  we  were  getting  at  our  commission  man. 
A  bargain  was  promptly  struck,  and  for  three 
years  now  we  have  supplied  this  hotel  with  all 
the  eggs  we  would  spare  and  at  decidedly 
profitable  prices.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
account  the  manager  of  the  hotel  has  repeat¬ 
edly  claimed  that  he  has  obtained  and  held 
customers  solely  by  reason  of  these  absolutely 
fresh  eggs.  This  is  a  long  story,  but  a  true 
one,  and  is  related  to  show  what  may  be  dono 
if  one  goes  at  it  right  and  to  also  show  that 
the  public,  as  a  rule,  wants  the  best  and  is 
willing  to  pay  well  for  it. — Troy,  N.  Y.,  Press. 

A  Homemade  Circus. 

The  circus  and  the  Wild  West  show  came 
too  close  together  this  year  for  some  small 
boys  in  the  vicinity  of  Babcock  and  Russ 
streets.  Hardly  had  the  flaming  posters  an¬ 
nouncing  one  event  faded  before  another  set 
just  as  exciting  appeared.  The  imaginations 
of  the  boys  could  not  stand  so  much  sugges¬ 
tion  without  turning  productive.  Saturday 
mothers  and  aunts  and  maiden  lady  neighbors 
of  the  boys  began  to  miss  their  pets.  They 
could  not  understand  why  Tommy  didn’t  come 
home  for  his  supoer.  On  almost  every  door¬ 
step  in  the  neighborhood  could  be  seen  one  of 
the  family  calling  pleadingly  “Come  kitty, 
come  kitty,”  but  the  cat  did  not  come  back. 
The  next  day,  when  the  felines  still  remained 
away  and  unfed  the  owners  started  out  in 
search.  Plaintive  mews  attracted  attention 


to  the  backyard  of  a  usually  catless  house. 
There,  tied  to  clothes  sticks  or  shut  up  in 
boxes  of  various  kinds,  were  some  20  cats  of 
all  kinds  and  colors  The  animals  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  circular  line  and  several  boys 
were  passing  around  looking  at  them,  while 
another  boy  sat  at  the  entrance  to  the  ring 
with  a  lot  of  cardboard  tickets  in  his  hand. 
The  owners  carried  their  pets  home  with  them 
and  the  great  homemade  circus  was  busted. — 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Courant. 


THE  FENCE  WIRE  PROBLEM. 

I  have  had  in  use  common  cattle  wire  fenc¬ 
ing  26  years,  good  as  new,  no  rust.  I  have 
netting  wire  for  hogs,  No.  16,  24  inches  wide, 
purchased  in  1896,  good  as  new,  no  rust.  It 
rests  on  the  ground  and  sometimes  under 
ground,  no  difference,  no  rust  to  date ;  climate 
damp,  heavy  dews  every  night ;  rains  often 
four  months  of  the  year.  The  wire  I  am 
using  of  late  shows  signs  of  rusting ;  border¬ 
ing  and  near  the  lake  it  rots  entirely  away. 

Waldo,  Fla.  '  t.  d.  w. 

My  farm  is  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  20  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  I  have  a  piece  of  fence 
that  was  put  up  nearly  25  years  ago  that  is 
apparently  as  good  as  the  day  it  was  built ; 
no  sign  of  rust  about  it.  Then  I  have  several 
pieces  that  were  built  from  six  to  eight  years 
ago  that  have  no  galvanizing  left  on  them 
and  are  very  rusty,  though  the  wire  seems  to 
be  strong  yet,  and  I  have  seen  some  wire  that 
commenced  to  rust  in  a  year  or  two,  so  that 
it  is  very  evident  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
wire  that  is  sold  now  is  merely  washed  over, 
not  half  galvanized.  w.  B.  mTc. 

No.  Wales,  Pa. 

We  are  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  good 
work  you  have  started  against  the  trusts  that 
have  gained  an  apparently  absolute  control 
over  wire  fencing  material.  We  are  located 
in  northern  New  Jersey,  60  miles  from  the 
sea,  an  equal  distance  from  the  coal  fields, 
and  on  high  rolling  ground.  We  can  show  on 
our  own  place  about  five  miles  of  wire  fence 
which  has  been  erected  20  years,  and  is  still 
absolutely  free  from  rust.  We  have  also 
about  the  same  amount  in  all  stages  of  rust, 
none  of  which  has  been  built  more  than  six  or 
seven  years.  In  one  year  after  the  fence  is 
erected  the  rusting  begins,  and  long  before 
ordinary  chestnut  posts  have  rotted  away  the 
wire  is  practically  worthless  and  must  be  re¬ 
placed.  Before  the  trust  gained  control  we 
bought  the  best  barbed  wire,  thoroughly  gal¬ 
vanized,  delivered  at  our  station,  as  low  as 
two  cents  per  pound.  This  may  have  been 
too  low  to  afford  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Now  we  have  difficulty  in  buying  a 
very  poor  article  at  three  cents.  If  we  could 
sueeeded  in  getting  a  good  wire  at  the  lattei 
price  we  would  not  complain,  but  the  truth  is 
we  cannot  get  a  good  article  at  any  price, 
and  right  here  is  our  chief  ground  of  com¬ 
plaint.  The  trouble  is  not  in  the  wire,  for 
that  seems  as  strong  as  it  formerly  was.  The 
whole  difficulty  is  in  the  very  inferior  galvan¬ 
izing.  We  wish  you  all  manner  of  success  in 
your  very  laudable  undertaking,  and  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  you  are  and  will  continue  to  be 
earnestly  assisted  by  all  who  have  been  made 
the  victims  of  the  wire  trust.  N.  a.  s. 

Andover,  N.  J. 

HOLDING  APPLES  IN  COLD  STORAGE 

Apples  have  been  carried  over  into  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  in  refrigerators,  but  only  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  way.  There  can  be  no  object  in 
attempting  to  keep  fruit  over,  for  new  fruit 
will  sell  for  less  than  the  old  fruit  would  cost 
with  storage,  and  you  must  take  into  account 
the  old  fruit  would  hot  likely  be  as  good  in 
flavor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  cold  storage  of  fruit  is  overdone  at  the 
present  time ;  it  brings  old  fruit  into  the 
markets  when  new  fruit  should  have  them. 

Canada.  J.  M.  shuttleworth. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware  apples  are  never  car¬ 
ried  over  more  than  one  year  in  cold  storage 
unless  from  necessity.  One  of  my  neighbors 
shipped  last  week  some  Russets  of  1903  to 
England,  largely  from  the  fact  that  he  could 
find  no  sale  whatever  in  this  market.  I  have 
also  seen  Ben  Davis  which  were  carried  two 
years.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  circum¬ 
stances  when  it  would  pay  to  carry  apples 
more  than  one  year.  Those  Ben  Davis  which 
had  been  carried  two  years  were  hard,  sound 
with  the  exception  that  the  skin  was  turning 
black.  Such  holdings  could  not  be  encour¬ 
aged.  It  is  my  opinion  that  matured  fruit 
put  in  cold  storage  would  not  stand  more 
than  two  years,  and  perhaps  not  over  one. 
Perhaps  not  even  one,  but  some  fruit  picked  a 
little  before  getting  matured,  and  yet  well 
towards  that  point,  picked  from  trees  and  put 
in  cold  storage  immediately,  may  be  carried 
three  or  four  years,  only  there  is  no  need  ot 
carrying  fruit  that  time.  a.  warren  patch. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Galvanized  Iron  Roofing. — I  am  interest¬ 
ed  in  getting  good  roofs  on  my  farm  build¬ 
ings.  I  hear  of  a  man  who  10  or  12  years 
ago  put  on  steel  roofing  and  painted  with  coal 
tar.  I  am  told  the  roof  is  good  to-day.  Some 
think  galvanized  iron  is  better,  and  does  not 
need  painting;  can  be  purchased  for  about  $1 
per  square  more  than  steel.  Have  any  R. 
N.-Y.  readers  tried  it?  a.  l. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


LOVE  DIES. 

Mrs.  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  says  there 
eomes  a  time  in  the  course  of  married  love 
when  "the  thrill  goes  out  of  the  hand¬ 
clasp  and  the  kiss  at  times,  and  it  is  then 
that  husband  and  wife  may  be  susceptible 
to  other  magnetic  personalities.”  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  condition  of  affairs  is  often  the 
fault  of  the  husband,  but  how  often  is  it 
not  due  to  the  wife’s  nervousness  and  irri¬ 
tability  due  to  some  trouble  with  the  or¬ 
gans  peculiarly  feminine— the  wife  under 
such  circumstances  feels  languid  aud  spir¬ 
itless— she  suffers  perhaps  from  headache 
and  sleeplessness. 

Backed  up  by  over  a  third  of  a  century 
of  remarkable  and  uniform  cures,  a  record 
such  as  no  other  remedy  for  the  diseases 
and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  women  ever 
attained,  the  proprietors  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  now  feel  fully  war¬ 
ranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in  legal 
money  of  the  United  States,  for  any  case 
of  Ueucorrhea,  Female  Weakness,  Prolap¬ 
sus,  or  Falling  of  Womb,  which  they  can¬ 
not  cure.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

A  great  deal  of  sickness  may  be  saved  by 
keeping  on  hand  a  copy  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
thousand-page  illustrated  book,  "The  Com¬ 
mon  Sense  Medical  Adviser.”  Sent  free, 
paper -bound,  for  twenty-one  one -cent 
stamps,  to  pay  cost  of  mailing  only;  or  cloth- 
bound  for  thirty -one  stamps.  Address, 
World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Constipation  and  a  bilious  attack  go  hand- 
in-hand.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are 
a  sure  and  speedy  cure  for  both.  Tiny, 
sugar-coated  granules.  One  little  "Pellet” 
is  a  gentle  laxative  and  two  a  mild  cathar¬ 
tic.  They  never  gripe.  Nothing  else  is 
"just  as  good.” 

LOW  ROUND  TRIP  RATE  TO  SAN 
FRANCISCO  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Tickets  on  sale  August  15th  to  September 
9th,  at  rate  of  $62.00  Buffalo  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  return.  Liberal  stop  over  arrange¬ 
ments.  Tickets  good  returning  until  October 
23,  1904.  See  local  Agents,  or  write  A.  W. 
Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

STATE  FAIRS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


YOU  PLAY  SAFE 

when  you  buy  Advance  Fence 
because  we  sell  It  on 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

If  at  the  end  of  that  time  you  are  not  satisfied, 
return  It  to  us  at  our  expense  and  get  your 
money  back.  We  take  all  the  risk. 


sRl 


rFR05Tf 
[BEST 
^CHEAPEST 


Call  and  *eo  our  exhibit  of  Frost  Fence  and  steel 
gates  at  Columbus.  Indianapolis,  Pontiacand  Spring- 
field,  Fall  of  ’04  We  can  show  you  a  fence  that  will 
last  a  lifetime 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


We  Sell  Direct  to  Farmers  at 

Wholesale  Prices 

thus  saving  you  the  dealer’s  profit.  Advance 
Fence  is  constructed  on  the  right  principle. 
All  wires  continuous.  No  ends  of  wire  to  become 
unfastened.  Our  Free  Fence  Book  tells  all  about  It. 
Write  today  for  Book  and 
Wholesale  Delivered  prices. 

Old  street,  Peoria,  III; 


Advance  Fence  Co., 


USERS  SAY,  “IT’S  BEST,” 

but  we  say,  it’s  much  better  than  the  rest. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  63,  Adrian,  Mich. 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W  WYNKOOP,  R.  K.  No.  4,  Erie.  Pa. 


[Union  lock 

Poultry 
Imin 


As  It  Looks  When  Erected 

Strongest  and  Best 

By  Every  Test. 

Has  been  fully  tested  by  leading 
poultryrnen.  AH  heights  (12  in.  to 
7  ft.)  Has  fine  mesh  for  small 
chicks.  Over  1,000  rods  of  this  fence 
used  on  Lakewood  Poultry  Farm, 
New  Jersey.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  it. 

Our  Low  Price  Will  Surprise 
You. 

We  will  ship  from  mills  in  Connect¬ 
icut,  Illinois  and  California,  and 
guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry 
Fencing  sent  free. 


Write  Us  What  You  Want. 
Do  It  To-Day. 


CASE  BROTHERS, 

16-22  Main  St.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  W1U  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double- Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

Rev. Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to lOin.  deep  14in  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass, wild  mustard,  charlock.hard-  __ 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir’lars.| 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

Higganum,  Conn.,  U.  8.  A. 


Name  Your  Farm  and 

Give  It  a  Character. 


You  Can  Do  It  Without  Money. 


Only  a  Little  of  Your  Time. 


Every  up-to-date  farmer  should  name  his  farm,  by  selecting1  some  appropriate 
name  and  perpetuating  it  by  the  use  of  neatly  printed  stationery.  It  has  undoubt' 
edly  occurred  to  you  many  times  that  you  would  like  to  do  this,  but  you  have  not 
felt  like  spending  the  money.  Cheap  stuff  is  worse  than  plain  paper ;  and  good 
stationery  is  expensive.  Knowing  all  this,  we  have  arranged  to  send  you  stationery 
in  exchange  for  a  little  of  your  time. 

The  Noteheads  are  of  fine,  medium-weight  paper,  size  5%  by  8  inches,  made  up 
into  neat  pads.  The  envelopes  are  size  6,  of  good  quality,  and  are  printed  with  the 
name  of  the  Farm,  the  propiietor’s  name,  and  postoffice  address.  We  will  deliver 
this  stationery,  postage  paid,  for  clubs  as  follows : 

For  three  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  SI  each, 
or  yearly  or  trial  new  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  S3  ;  or  for  six  renewal  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  SI  each. 

For  five  new  yearly  subscriptions  at  Si  each  ; 
or  yearly  and  triai  n  w  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  So.  Or,  for  10  renewal  subscriptions 
at  SI  each. 

You’ll  get  a  neat  job  of  printing,  and  a  tasteful,  effective  and  modern  one  if 
you  will  avail  yourself  of  this  liberal  offer.  Our  desire  is  to  furnish  you  with  up- 
to-date  stationery  in  return  for  a  few  moments  of  your  time. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  400  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


250  NOTE  HEADS 

250  ENVELOPES. 

500  NOTE  HEADS 

500  ENVELOPES. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES.  be  independent  of  them.  We  have  saved 
Spraying  the  Cows.— Flies  are  here  in  a  Sood  many  dollars  by  having  these  tools 
abundance,  and  unless  the  cows  are  spray-  on  die  ^arm‘ 

ed  milking  is  apt  to  be  an  unpleasant  job.  Cleaning  the  Cow  Barn. — Ihe  day  has 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  one  of  our  good  been  rainy,  and  we  have  been  sweeping 
careful  agricultural  experimenters  has  down  the  cobwebs  in  the  cow  barn.  Al- 
proved  that  there  is  no  difference  in  milk  though  it  is  only  a  few  months  since  we 
yield,  whether  cows  are  sprayed  or  not,  we  gave  it  a  good  whitewashing,  the  walls 
prefer  to  spray  the  cows  and  have  them  live  .  overhead  were  pretty  well  covered.  One 
in  peace  and  comfort,  and  be  able  to  sit  reason  is  that  part  of  the  barn  was  never 
down  and  milk  without  getting  a  swipe  ceiled,  but  simply  a  covering  of  straight- 
across  the  face  and  eyes  that  will  almost  edged  boards  overhead  for  the  hay,  and 
make  a  man  see  stars,  to  say  nothing  these  leave  so  many  cracks  for  hayseed 
about  drawing  brine  from  his  eyes.  We  and  dust  to  get  through  that  we  don’t  like 
have  seen  the  cows  come  in,  tails  all  flying  it.  When  we  build  another  barn  we  shall 


and  working  both  ways  at  once,  and  10 
minutes  after  being  sprayed  stand  as 
quiet  as  the  proverbial  lamb.  Perhaps  the 
experiment  station  man  is  right,  but  we 
don’t  believe  it. 

.  Late  Haying. — It  is  pretty  near  August 
10,  and  although  we  rather  pride  our¬ 
selves  on  being  fairly  good  farmers,  we 
have  only  just  finished  haying  on  the 
home  farms.  We  began  June  20,  and 
whenever  we  could  haying  has  been  the 
order  of  things,  but  it  has  been  a  tough 
season,  and  many  are  far  from  through. 
With  good  weather  we  should  have  been 
through  July  15,  and  some  of  our  hay 
would  have  been  much  better,  but  we  did 
secure  a  nice  lot  before  July  1  that  we  ex¬ 
pect  will  bring  out  the  milk.  We  raise 
considerable  horse  hay  to  sell,  and  this 
we  cut  later,  as  it  does  not  deteriorate  so 
fast,  and  besides  is  fed  off  the  farm.  So 
much  bad  weather  gave  us  an  opportunity 
to  care  for  our  corn  and  other  things,  and 
our  silage  corn  now  looks  better  than 
ever  before. 

The  Cow’s  Stall. — In  some  stables  the 
cows  never  have  the  same  stall,  and  are 
fastened  up  wherever  they  happen  to  go 
in.  We  do  not  like  this  practice,  and  pre¬ 
fer  that  every  cow  should  have  her  stall 
for  her  home;  this  they  soon  learn,  and 
would  be  lonesome  if  turned  into  some 
other.  We  think  it  much  easier  to  put  up 
the  cows  and  much  less  confusing.  This 
hit-or-miss  style  is  a  good  deal  like  the 
family  whose  members  never  have  the 
same  scat  at  table,  and  lop  down  at  the 
nearest  vacant  chair. 

Cleaning  Water  Basins. — If  you  have 
water  basins  in  the  barn  once  in  two  or 
three  weeks  the  basins  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  out.  More  or  less  filth 
gets  into  them,  whether  they  arc  in  the 
manger  or  back  of  it,  and  if  left  too  long 
>ou  will  find  upon  examination  that  the 
water  smells  bad  and  is  not  fit  for  the 
cows  to  drink.  Plug  up  the  entering  hole 
and  wash  out  thoroughly;  then  dip  out  all 
the  water  you  can,  and  with  a  cloth  or 
sponge  you  can  get  it  thoroughly  dry.  We 
enjoy  seeing  the  cows  come  in  the  barn 
on  a  warm  day  and  drink  deeply  from  the 
basins.  When  it  is  hot  they  don’t  like  to 
wander  far  in  the  pasture  for  water,  and 
without  plenty  of  wfiter  down  goes  the 
milk  flow.  If  you  have  not  water  in  the 
barn  this  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  put 
it  in.  Be  sure  it  is  protected  so  that  it 
will  stand  a  low  temperature  next  Win¬ 
ter,  as  when  it  is  the  coldest  and  stormiest 
is  the  time  you  want  it  the  most.  If  pos¬ 
sible  have  a  stream  running  through  the 
main  pipe  constantly,  as  the  water  will  be 
cleaner  and  fresher.  Use  pipe  that  is  large 
enough,  so  that  it  will  not  easily  clog  and 
can  be  flushed  out.  We  think  the  one- 
inch  size  preferable,  especially  where  a 
number  of  basins  are  on  one  line.  Avoid 
all  crooks  and  turns  possible.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  your  own  tools  to  do  this 
work  and  other  repair  work  of  the  kind. 
Two  pipe  wrenches,  a  cutter,  a  vise  and  a 
set  of  dies  will  do.  The  vise  and  wrenches 
are  handy  for  a  great  many  things  besides 
pipe  work  ,and  ought  to  be  on  every  farm. 
Plumbers’  bills  are  outrageous  in  many 
towns  and  cities,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to 


ceil  overhead,  as  we  have  in  part  of  this 
and  found  there  but  a  few  cobwebs.  It  is 
surprising  how  much  lighter  the  barn 
looks  after  this  sweeping,  and  how  much 
cleaner  things  seem.  One  of  the  men  said  : 
“Suppose  we  will  be  able  to  get  the  cows 
in  the  barn  to-night?  It  will  not  seem 
like  home  with  the  dirt  all  gone.”  Those 
cobwebs  set  us  thinking  how  easily  some 
of  us  get  them  into  our  heads,  and  how 
frequently  they  need  brushing  down  and 
burning  up.  We  have  been  doing  work  in 
a  certain  way  for  some  time,  but  wake  up 
some  time  to  find  there  is  a  better  way. 
Once  in  a  while  we  find  some  pet  hobby 
of  ours  is  only  a  cobweb,  and  ought  to  be 
cleaned  out,  but  we  are  so  used  to  living 
with  them  that  it  hurts  to  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  housecleaning.  If  we  are  good 
dairymen  constant  reading  of  the  best 
dairy  papers,  with  other  papers  and  mag¬ 
azines,  will  help  to  keep  our  heads  clear 
and  full  of  good  thoughts,  so  that  musty 
ideas  will  find  no  place  in  which  to  lodge. 

Lessening  Milk  Flow. — One  good 
farmer  writes:  “Hard  work  to  make  milk; 
cows  going  down  in  spite  of  me.”  A  good 
many  farmers  are  in  the  same  boat.  The 
pastures,  in  spite  of  frequent  rains,  do  not 
furnish  sufficient  food  for  plenty  of  milk, 
and  even  an  added  grain  ration  doesn’t 
entirely  fill  the  bill.  A  natural  shrinkage 
there  will  be,  but  good  care  will  bring  this 
down  to  a  minimum.  Give  them  at  least 
one  good  feed  a  day  in  the  barn;  rowen, 
oats,  corn  fodder,  even  weeds  will  help 
greatly,  and  will  not  go  to  seed  if  fed  in 
this  manner.  A  good  many  farmers  make 
the  sad  mistake  of  letting  their  cows  run 
down  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  in 
spite  of  good  care  later  they  never  get 
back  where  they  ought  to  be.  Note  that 
we  said  feed  in  the  barn.  It  is  quite  a 
common  practice  in  some  sections  to  cut 
fodder  of  some  kind,  cart  it  to  the  pasture 
and  throw  it  over  the  fence  for  the  cows 
to  fight  over  and  waste,  and  the  strongest 
cow  gets  the  lion’s  share,  while  the  more 
timid  one  that  perhaps  gives  more  milk 
gets  what  she  can  between  times.  This  is 
a  wasteful  practice,  and  although  it  may 
save  a  little  work  it  doesn’t  pay.  The 
manure  that  may  be  saved  in  the  barn 
pays  for  the  extra  work,  and  each  cow  gets 
the  share  that  is  intended  for  her,  and  can 
eat  it  in  comfort. 

yi  Precocious  Heifer. 

I  have  a  13-months-old  heifer  that  is  giv 
ing  two  quarts  of  milk  per  day ;  she  has 
never  been  bred.  What  effect  will  this  prob- 
auiy  have  on  her  future  usefulness  as  a 
dairy  cow?  .Should  this  milking  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  E.  II. 

Jeffersontown,  Ky. 

A  1 3-months  heifer  is  little  more  than  a 
calf,  and  we  should  not  want  her  giving 
milk  if  we  expected  her  to  turn  out  a 
profit  for  us  later.  Undue  forcing  never 
pays,  as  we  have  found  out  to  our  sorrow. 
We  have  now  in  our  barn  a  little  heifer 
that  by  accident  was  bred  too  young,  and 
while  she  gives  some  milk  is  only  a  “runt" 
and  never  will  make  a  profitable  cow.  We 
have  offered  her  to  two  or  three  cattle 
dealers,  but  none  of  them  could  see  $15  in 
her.  We  think  it  would  be  betier  to  dry 
off  the  heifer  and  not  breed  her  to  come  in 
until  she  was  from  26  to  30  months  old. 


She  cannot  make  milk  and  a  good  growth 
at  the  same  time,  and  you  arc  probably 
sacrificing  her  future  usefulness  for  a 
small  amount  of  milk.  h.  g.  m. 


Dairy  Notes. — Cows  are  doing:  even  better 
than  last  year.  Grain  of  all  kinds  is  very 
high  compared  with  last  year;  in  fact,  grain 
has  fallen  but  very  little  since  last  Winter, 
and  farmers  as  a  rule  have  not  fed  much 
grain  as  yet  tills  Summer,  but  have  just  com¬ 
menced  feeding  and  are  on  t lie  increase  every 
day.  I  think  that  the  farmers  as  an  average 
will  keep  just  as  many  cows  as  usual ;  they 
seem  to  think  that  every  cow  means  more 
milk  and  the  outlook  for  dairying  is  just  as 
good  as  it  ever  was.  Farmers  are  cutting 
lots  of  hay.  and  with  what  crops  they  raise 
everything  looks  fair  for  a  prosperous  year. 

Brisbin,  N.  Y.  m.  c.  m. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  and  Oct.  boars. 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  Old  next  Sept;  5  Hows  bred  to  farrow  In  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  In  need  of 
llerkshires can  disregard.  First-classindividualsin 
all  respects.  J.  15.  WATSON,  Marblodale,  Ct. 


Send  for  circular. 

Now  is  the  time  to  purchase  the  BEST,  and  the 
BEST  can  be  found  at 

ALTAMONT  STOCK  FARM, 

Millbrook.  N,  Y. 

Property  of  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON. 


Large  English  Berkshires  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.  to 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  K.  F.  D.,No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES! 

all  ages,  from  Imported  stock, 
atmodestprices.  W.H. Fisher, 
Spahr  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  ffixs 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


DURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES- 

The  peer  of  any  In  America.  Write  your  wants  tc 
WILL  W.  FISHER,  B.  2.  Watervliet,  Mich. 


Re&  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  &  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  weiefund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Ercildoun.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.L. 
Bowersox.R.3 ;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co.O 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerpls  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each; 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons.  Parrots,  Dogs.  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  15ggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c- 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  B ERG EY, Box  8, Telford, I*a- 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES— 

B  The  Kind  t  hat  Make  Eggs— All  per  100  lbs. 

Reeleaned  Ground  Oyster  Shells,  60c;  Mico  Grit  for 
Poultry.  60c.;  MicoGritfor  Pigeons, 00c.;  MicoGritfor 
Chicks, OCc.:  Saul’s  Poultry  Scratching  Food, $2;  Saul  s 
Poultry  Mash  Food,  $2;  Saul’s  Pigeon  Food,  $2;  Saul’s 
Chick  Food,  $2.50;  Cut  Closer,  $1.60;  Clover  Meal, 
$1.60;  Pure  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  $2.25;  Pure  Meat 
Meal,  $2.25:  Pure  Meat  and  Bone,  $2.25;  Pure  Poultry 
Bone,  $2.25;  Pure  Bone  Meal,  $2.25;  Hemp  Seed,  $3.60; 
Sunflower  Seed ,  $3.50 ;  Chicken  Millet,  $2.50. 

CU  AS.  F.  SAUL,  220-224  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


POULTRY 


ooooooooo 

We  keep  ev-J 

_  _  _ _  ery thing  in  the  J 

POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu- j 
ibators.  Livestock,  Brooders— anything— J 
fit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  J 
four  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  j 
i asking— it's  worth  having.  < 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

1  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 
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SQUABS  PAY  SfAT 

Ba&ter,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prloes.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  ponltry- 
men,  fanners, women.  Send  for  FREE! 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry..  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO  „  189  A  tlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
ared.  A.  J.  BENEDICT.  Bristol,  Wls  ,  R.  F-  D.  No.  2. 

Burch  Tattoo  Marker 


For  use  in  Ears 

Horses, 

Cattle, 

Sheep, 

Swine  and  Dogs 

FREE  cataloguo  of 

Stookmcn’a  Supplies. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 


For  purposes  of 
identifica¬ 
tion  it  is  a 
veritable 
detective. 
Does  not  d  isfigure 
animals.  Marker  fitted 
8  Letters  or  Figures 
ffS.85  postpaid. 


DEATH  TO  UCE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT.  Box  307,  Apponaug,  K.  I. 

IIO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Speelflo  Oph* 
It  th  aim  la.  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BaRRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


HARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

We  made  100  styles  and  sell  direct  to  consumer 
Send  for  Catalog  F. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  6  Lake  St.,  Owe^o,  N.  Y 


Breeders’  Directory 

GEDNEY  FARM 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22.1601,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty — Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BURK SHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINOKCAS  an# 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

S3 T  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  V. 


EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT 

JERSEYS. 


Y .,  by  the  late  W  B.  DINSMORE  in  1860.  and  now 
largely  made  up  of  the  blood  of  Exile  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  has  a  few  surplus  animals  of  both  sexes  and 
various  ages  to  dispose  of. 

Representatives  of  the  nerd  are  in  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  country.  Apply  to 


TIMOTHY  HERRICK,  Supt.,  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y. 


■  Combination  and 
J  Golden  Lad.  For 

■  sale  12  cows,  6  heif¬ 
ers,  and  21  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  LANDKNBK  R  G  ,  PA. 


THREE  .JERSEY  BULLS, 3, 11  andI2monthsold 
1  Solid  color,  St  Lambert  strains;  good  and  cheap 
J.  ALDUS  HERR,  It.  R.  4.  Lancaster.  Pa. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


VILLAGE 

FARM 


ANGUS  &  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Registered  end  grades  all  ages  and  sexes* 
and  of  champion  blood  for  the  beef  and  milk 
strains  and  at  moderate  prices.  Also  Nursery 
stock  of  all  descriptions. 

MYER  db  SON 

BridgevIUe,  Delaware* 


HOLSTEINS 

Won  more  FIRST  and  SECOND  PRIZES,  and 
more  MONEY  in  PRIZES,  as  offered  by  the 
IIOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  for  A  R  O 
Rutter  Tests,  than  was  won  by  any  other  HERD  for 
the  year  just  past,  1903-01.  Over  ONE  THOUSAND 
cows  took  part  in  this  competition.  My  herd  contains 
s6  Cows,  milking  age;  84  Heifers,  under  milking  age; 
45  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves;  total,  215  head.  Headed  by 
DEKOL  2ND’S  MUTUAL  PAUL,  25700. 
DUCHESS  ORMSBY’S  BUTTER  KING,  30190 

In  the  Herd  there  are  65  grand-daughters  of  6ix  of 
the  WORLD’S  greatest  cows,  viz  :  Sadie  Vale  Con¬ 
cordia,  3056  lbs.  16);  Helena  Burke,  25  7-16  lbs.  (6); 
Belle  Korndyke,  253f  lbs.  (7);  Segis  Irka, 28  lbs.  (7); 
Duchess  Ormsby,  24)4  lbs.  (10);  DeKol  2nd, 26 9-16  lbs. 
F29).  My  farm  contains  only  248  acres.  My  stables 
have  a  capacity  of  only  140  animals.  I  must  sell  75 
head  at  once.  Inspection  solicited.  Address, 

W.  C.  HUNT,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

Farm  20  min.  from  Syracuse  by  trolley  or  steam  roads 


#T  (Hu  PT  9  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline 
AA  I  l\wL  O  (Holstein  -  Friesian),  the 

Champion  Oflicially  Tested  Butter 
Cow  of  the  World, 

WAS  BRED,  RAISED  and  is  OWNED.  If  in  the 
market  for  this  class  of  stock,  write,  or  better  come 
and  see  the  herd;  70  head  to  select  from. 

H.  I).  ROE,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 


IN  RICHLY-BRED 


HOLSTEINS * 

Leading  families.  W  rite  me,  describing  what  you  wish. 

Will  quote  lowest  possible  prices  to  quick  buyers. 
N.  F.  SHOLES.  128  Bastable  Block.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

THIRD  MID-SUMMER  OFFERING. 

30  Registered  Holstein  Cows,  due  to  freshen  within 
60  days.  20  Registered  two-year-old  Heifers,  bred  to 
Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count,  No.  29642,  the 
Champion  Bull  of  the  World.  10  Registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  Service  Bulls  ready  for  immediate  use.  2 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  male  calves  from  Mer¬ 
cedes  Julip’s  Pietertje  Paul,  No.  29830. 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D  ,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Stood  one*,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulla 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 


■write  DELLHURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


BRILL  FARM. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire 
of  high  testing  butter  cows  Stock  and  prices  right. 
E.  U.  BRILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


nyw*  I  tiro  -  r  KIESBANS. 

. Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeoing  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable,  Every  animal  registered 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Kifton.  Ulster  Co..  N.  T. 


pUREBKrjn  UUliSTEIJN  HULL  CALVES, 
•Chester  Whites,  all  ages:  best  of  breeding.  For  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peterboro.N.Y 
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GROWTH  ON  A  STEER. 

About  what  weight  should  a  two-year-old 
steer  gain  fed  on  good  grass,  to  have  the 
run  of  pasture  from  April  15  to  October  15? 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  f.  k.  m. 

Of  course  much  will  depend  on  the 
steer.  If  he  is  “growthy”  and  of  the  beef 
type,  and  the  pasture  is  abundant  and  the 
grasses  nutritious,  he  should  gain  in  the 
six  months  300  pounds.  That  is,  a  bunch  of 
“growthy”  steers  ought  to  average  that. 
Some  would  naturally  gain  more,  others 
less.  I  should  hardly  expect  even  about 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  the  best  of  pasture,  such 
as  would  make  the  growth  indicated,  as 
early  as  April  15.  For  best  results  1 
should  want  to  feed  a  little  grain  (corn- 
meal)  in  addition  to  the  pasture  until  the 
grass  contained  its  full  nutriment,  and 
again  in  the  Fall  after  it  had  been  affected 
by  frost.  There  might  not  be  as  much 
profit  in  this  as  to  get  a  less  weight  at  less 
expense,  but  it  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  quality  and  finish  on  a  beef 
animal  will  usually  add  one-half  cent  per 
pound  to  the  whole  carcass.  The  ques¬ 
tioner  I  presume  wants  to  know  what 
should  be  done  or  is  possible  under  best 
•onditions,  and  I  have  answered  from 
that  standpoint.  However,  taking  steers 
and  pastures  as  they  arc,  probably  not  over 
half  this  gain  is  secured,  and  a  second 
grade  animal  is  the  result. 

E.  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


TROUBLE  WITH  COWS'  UDDERS. 

Five  of  my  cows  have  lost  a  quarter  of 
the  udder  since  January  1.  I  am  feeding 
fresh  brewers’  grains,  two  shovelfuls  to  a  feed, 
and  two  quarts  of  middlings  to  a  feed  twice 
a  day.  Some  of  the  cows  have  been  fed  on 
them  for  ten  years.  Is  it  the  brewers’  grains, 
or  is  it  the  age  of  the  cows?  l.  w.  l. 

Natick,  Mass. 

I  think  your  trouble  arises  from  the 
brewers’  grains,  and  that  you  arc  feeding 
too  many  of  them.  A  shovelful  is  an  in¬ 
definite  quantity,  but  four  good-sized 
scoop-shovelfuls  a  day  and  at  least  four 
pounds  of  middlings  is  a  pretty  good  sized 
dose  for  a  cow.  Sometimes  these  are  not 
uniform  in  quality  or  weight,  so  that  you 
might  not  be  feeding  the  same  amount  of 
food  while  giving  the  same  bulk.  Some¬ 
times  cows  will  apparently  stand  over¬ 
feeding  for  some  time ;  then  go  to  pieces 
all  at  once.  We  have  known  this  to  occur 
when  cotton-seed  meal  was  fed  in  large 
quantities.  Watch  the  cows  a  little  closer. 
You  can  usually  tell  a  day  or  two  ahead 
when  udder  troubles  arc  coming,  as  the 
quarter  will  feel  warm  and  velvety.  Drop 
all  grain  feed  for  a  day  or  so,  and  bathe 
in  hot  water,  rubbing  well,  and  the  trouble 
sometimes  will  disappear  as  if  by  magic. 
Some  cows  have  a  tendency  to  such  trou¬ 
bles,  and  if  you  go  just  a  step  over  the 
line  off  they  go.  It  takes  pretty  good  head- 
work  to  run  a  herd  of  cows  to  full  capac¬ 
ity  without  more  or  less  trouble.  We  have 
not  reached  there  yet  by  any  means,  but 
every  mistake  ought  to  teach  us  some¬ 
thing  for  the  future.  h.  g.  m. 

A  WOMAN  FARMER'S  FARMING. 

Studying  Men. — The  woman  farmer 
needs  to  study  character  and  be  quick  to 
classify  the  men  she  has  business  dealings 
with.  There  is  one  kind  she  should  look 
out  for — the  man  who  takes  advantage  of 
her  ignorance  of  prices  and  values,  and 
cheats  her  because  she  is  a  woman  and  he 
can.  Men  of  this  stamp  are  often  pleasant 
and  sociable  and  she  cannot  help  liking 
them,  but  while  kind  and  sympathetic,  and 
with  every  appearance  of  doing  her  a 
favor,  they  may  really  be  cheating  her  out 
of  her  eye  teeth.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  get 
a  man  to  talk  about  his  business  transac¬ 
tions,  and  if  he  boasts  of  his  sharp  prac¬ 
tices  she  may  be  very  sure  that  he  will  not 
spare  her.  Where  there  is  no  advantage 
to  be  gained,  however,  he  may  be  her  very 
good  friend,  for  he  is  usually  a  man  of 
wide  experience ;  lus  opinions  are  always 
worth  listening  to,  and  his  advice  may 
generally  be  followed  with  entire  confi¬ 
dence.  But  a  woman  should  not  have 
business  dealings  with  this  class  of  men 
unless  very  sure  where  she  stands.  So 
far  as  my  own  personal  experience  goes 
my  business  relations  have  been  of  the 
pleasantest  character.  With  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  I  have  been  treated  with  the  utmost 
fairness,  and  always  courteously,  by  the 
men  with  whom  1  have  had  business  deal¬ 
ings. 

Buying  Stock. — Does  it  pay  to  keep 
more  stock  than  one  can  raise  feed  for?  It 
seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  it 


does  not,  but  circumstances  alter  cases. 
Conditions  vary  greatly  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Here  in  New  England 
few  can  profitably  raise  the  grain  for  their 
cows,  but  we  get  prices  for  our  milk  that 
warrant  the  purchase  of  the  concentrates. 
So  in  this  locality  the  question  is,  “Does 
it  pay  to  keep  more  stock  than  one  can 
raise  hay  for?”  People  say  to  me,  “I  see 
you  have  been  buying  hay,”  much  as  they 
would  say,  “I  understand  you  are  to  be 
sold  out  for  taxes  in  the  Spring.”  But 
where  one  keeps  a  strict  cash  account,  he 
can  know  all  the  time  just  where  he 
stands.  Of  course  every  farmer  would  like 
to  raise  all  the  hay  and  roughage  for  his 
stock,  but  there  arc  times  when  this  cannot 
be  done.  Given  a  farm  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  10  cows,  but  which  in  its  run¬ 
down  condition  will  barely  support  two, 
what  is  the  farmer  to  do?  It  would  take 
all  his.  limited  capital  to  break  up  all  the 
land  at  once  and  buy  fertilizer,  and  after 
the  hay  was  raised  he  would  have  nothing 
with  which  to  buy  stock  to  eat  it.  Is  it 
not  better  to  get  good  cows  first,  and  make 
such  disposal  of  the  milk  that  some  profit 
can  be  made  when  all  the  hay  is  bought  ? 
Then  the  land  can  be  brought  up  grad¬ 
ually.  In  our  own  case,  following  this 
plan,  we  raise  more  hay  each  year,  keep 
more  stock,  have  more  manure,  and  make 
some  profit  on  the  hay  bought.  The  idea 
that  a  farmer  is  on  the  direct  road  to  ruin 
if  he  buys  hay  is  a  fallacy.  The  hay  he 
raises  costs  something.  It  may  have  cost 
more  than  baled  hay.  We  have  to  pay  a 
dollar  an  hour  for  a  man,  with  two  horses 
and  a  mowing  machine,  to  mow.  Ordi¬ 
nary  help  charges  20  cents  an  hour  for 
haying.  Now  if  the  crop  is  light,  and  gets 
rained  on  two  or  three  times,  and  has  to 
be  worked  on  for  several  days,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  it  is  higher-priced  feed  than 
good  clover  hay  at  $14  a  ton. 

Milk  or  Cream. — People  ask  me:  “Do 
you  think  it  pays  better  to  sell  cream  than 
it  does  to  wholesale  your  milk?”  Well, 
we  figured  on  the  question  and  decided  to 
make  the  change,  and  we  have  not  yet  seen 
any  reason  to  be  sorry.  Aside  from  the 
money  point  of  view,  however,  we  are 
more  independent.  There  is  no  one  to  tell 
us  that  we  must  have  our  milk  ready  an 
hour  earlier  in  the  morning,  or  to  inform 
us  that  our  milk  soured  the  day  before. 
Retailing  milk  is  hard,  heavy  work  for  a 
woman,  but  the  cream  can  be  easily 
handled.  We  do  not  have  to  get  up  at  an 
unreasonably  early  hour,  and  best  of  all, 
we  have  plenty  of  milk  to  use  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Not  every  one  who  sells  milk  can  say 
as  much.  We  have  all  we  want  to  drink, 
and  any  amount  of  skim-milk  to  cook 
with,  and  this  is  no  small  item  when  taken 
the  year  ’round.  Also,  the  skim-milk  is 
kept  on  the  farm.  Besides  all  this  there 
is  the  satisfaction  of  putting  a  finished 
product  on  the  market,  something  that  you 
know  is  good  and  will  be  liked.  But 
these  advantages  have  to  be  worked  for. 
It  is  a  business  one  has  to  be  very  fussy 
about.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  washing 
separator,  cans  and  bottles,  in  the  daily 
routine,  and  there  is  constant  care  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  cream  uniform  in  quality  and 
density  and  in  good  condition — cold 
enough  in  Summer  and  not  too  cold  in 
Winter. 

Late  Barley. — We  are  trying  barley 
after  oats  and  peas  this  year,  and  hope  to 
get  two  good  crops  off  the  land,  which  was 
sod  in  the  Spring,  and  was  plowed  and 
planted  early  The  oats  and  peas  grew 
well  and  were  made  into  hay  in  July  We 
consider  this  a  valuable  hay,  as  we  fed  our 
horse  on  it  nearly  all  last  Winter,  and  she 
was  never  in  better  condition.  Last  year 
we  sowed  Winter  rye  after  taking  off  the 
oats  and  peas,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory. 
We  have  never  tried  barley  before,  but  the 
strawberry  growers  around  here  use  it 
after  plowing  up  their  old  beds,  and  they 
say  that  it  makes  good  hay  even  when, 
planted  as  late  as  the  tenth  of  August. 
We  got  our  seed  in  the  third,  and  a  fine 
shower  came  that  night,  so  that  it  sprouted 
very  quickly. 

Keeping  Hogs. — For  the  first  time  in 
20  years  hogs  are  being  kept  on  this  farm. 
They  are  ready  customers  for  skim-milk. 
Whether  they  will  pay  in  full  at  the  end 
of  the  season  remains  to  be  seen.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain ;  they  break  up 
land  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Where  we 
put  them  the  ground  was  stony  and  bushy. 
They  have  killed  every  living  thing,  and 
have  dug  out  stones  and  worked  the 
ground  over  thoroughly.  After  the  stones 
are  carted  off  and  the  piece  levelled,  it 
will  be  in  good  condition  to  grow  a  crop 
on.  It  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
break  it  up  as  well  in  any  other  way.  If 
there  were  only  some  solution  of  the 
fencing  problem  I  am  convinced  thajt 
wonders  could  be  done  in  the  making  of 
new  land  with  hogs.  A  movable  pen  that 
was  practicable  would  be  the  best  thing 
to  use,  as  the  hogs  work  up  the  land  more 
thoroughly  when  confined  in  a  small  space, 
and  then  as  soon  as  one  piece  was  in  good' 
condition  it  could  be  seeded,  after  the  pen 
had  been  removed  to  a  new  place. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


USED  THE  WORLD  OVER 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 


RANDOLcp:LccAoNAL  STS  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


74-  CORTLANDT  ST.. 
NEW  YORK. 


Every  Tubular 
Starts 
a  Fortune 

If  you  had  a  gold  mine  would  you 
throw  half  the  gold  away?  Properly 
managed  dairies  are  surer  than 
gold  mines,  yet  many  farmers  throw 
half  the  gold  away  every  day.  The 
butter  fat  is  the  gold— worth  twenty 
to  thirty  cents  a  pound.  Gravity 
process  skimmers  —  pans  and  cans  — 
lose  half  the  cream.  Your  dairy 
can’t  pay  that  way. 

Like  a  Crowbar 

Tubular  Separators 
are  regular  crow¬ 
bars  —  get  right 
under  the  trouble- 
pry  the  mortgage  off 
the  farm.  How? 

Gets  all  the  cream 
—raises  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality 
of  butter  —  starts  a 
fortune  for  the 
owner.  It’s  a 
modern  separator. 

The  picture  shows. 

Write  for  catalogue  F-153. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPLES 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 


A  STABLE  FIXTURE. 

Why  not  fit  up  cow  barn  or  stable  once  for 
all  to  save  work  when  you  handle  feed  and 
manure  every  day  in  the  year? 


LOUDEN’S  FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIER 

saves  barn  and  stable  labor.  lias  roller  hear¬ 
ing  wheels.  Runs  anv  height,  over  switches 
and  around  curves.  Box  water  tight,  clean 
and  strong. 

WE  FURNISH  TRACK 

Switches,  etc.,  and  guarantee  io  work  right. 
Specialists  on  Overhead  Trolleys.  Hay  Tools 
and  other  farm  labor  savern.  Write  and  ask 
us  to  send  catalogue  and  tell  you  all  about 
them. 

IiOUDKN-  MACHINERY  Co., 

39  I5roadway;  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Test  It 

before  buying.  If  it  fails  to  prove  its  excel¬ 
lence  the 

American 

can  be  returned  to  us.  The  record  Is  that  i  t 
satisfies.  Not  sold  on  talk,  but  on  trial. 
Write  today  for  catalogue.  Mailed  free. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  1066,  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y. 


THE  PARSONS 

“LOW-DOWN”  WAGON 


has  many 
Imitators, 
but  there 
are 


“BE  GOOD” 

TO  YOUR  HORSES 
USE  FRAZER’S  AXLE  GREASE 
AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  THEM. 

wmm 


_  WHAT  I  SHALL 
L  -  -  A  00  AFTER  THIS- 


A*BrcREASe> 


Can  have  Rubber  Tires  and  Roller  Bearing  Axles 
if  desired.  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOHN  R.  PARSONS,  Manager,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


S8« 

aired nyone 
45-minute 
treatment 


FLEM INC’S  1*  the  | 

quick  and  sore  apavln  cure. 
Thousand,  cured  by  thUi 
wonderful  46-mlnute  method 
Guaranteed  always  Fv*. 
Book  about  Spavin,  Jure, 
Ringbone,  Splint,  eto. Write 
FLEHIIte  BROS.,  Cfc.wi.te, 

SB  Cdoa  Block  I<U.Ckl.>c.,lB 


^0L^'eEVERYttH^O 

try  itL 

Recognized  as  the  STANDARD 
Axle  Grease  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Thousand  Tubs  of  this  Grease  are  sold 
weekly  to  the  Truckmen  of  New  York  City,  their 
Trucks  are  loaded  heavy  and  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  money  is  made,  one  greasing  lasting 
two  weeks  or  longer. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  FRAZER’S  with  Label  on 
It  saves  your  horse  labor  and  you  too. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

f-razer  Lubricator  Co.,  83  Murray  St.,  N.Y 


TDFJIfl  DAU/rDC  Substantial ,  strong, 

I  llLltll  VV  C. .1 0 ■  easy  of  operation, 

perfect  in  construction.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 
HARDER  MANUFACTURING.  CO.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

LOUDEN’S  STANCHIONS. 

Made  of  Tubular  .Steel. 
Best  Malleable  Couplings. 
Perfect  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  secured. 

EMPHATICALLY 

and 
sold 

at  a  reasonable  price. 
Louden  Machinery  Co., 
comfort  ahd  convenience  39  B.  oadway ,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
3U  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  -‘  04  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  othce 

RIDER  ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

3f»  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

10  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  002  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  I*. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Teuieute-itey  71,  Havana.  Cuba. 
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HUMOROUS 


Sly  Sam  smoked  a  ton  of  Perique, 

And  he  didn’t  feel  right  for  a  wique; 

If  he’d  smoked  any  more. 

There  u  be  crape  on  our  door — 

And  the  cause  wouldn’t  be  far  to  sique ! 

—Life. 

“Why  is  Harkins  rushing  around  so  ex¬ 
citedly?”  “Why,  he  says  his  baby  is  finan¬ 
cially  embarrassed.”  “Get  out!  How 
could  a  baby  be  financially  embarrassed?” 
“Oh,  he  swallowed  a  cent,  you  know.” — 
Chicago  News. 

“Who  is  that  insignificant  looking  in¬ 
dividual  over  there?”  “My  brother.” 
“Wh-wh-what!  Well,  you  c-c-can’t  al¬ 
ways  tell  by  appearances.  I-I-I  dare  say, 
foolish  as  he  looks,  he’s  probably  the  most 
intelligent  one  in  the  family.” — Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer. 

“Stranger,”  said  Alkali  Ike,  towering 
above  the  little  man  and  speaking  in  an 
awful  voice,  “I  hev  kilt  my  man — I  hev 
kilt  sixteen  galoots  durin’  me  career.” 
The  stranger  bent  a  contemptuous  look 
upon  the  ferocious  bad  man.  “Sir,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “fade  away.  1  am  a  New  York 
Steamboat  Inspector.” — Philadelphia  Press. 

“There’s  mighty  few  people,”  said 
Farmer  Corntossel,  “that  knows  what  to 
do  with  a  farm  after  they  get  one.”  “I 
have  noticed  that,”  answered  the  girl  with 
frizzes.  “They  always  insist  on  filling  the 
whole  place  up  with  corn  and  oats  and 
things,  when  they  might  have  such  lovely 
tennis  courts  and  golf  links.” — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 

Quickpen  (a  bookkeeper) :  “Hello, 
Thompson,  where  are  you  off  to  ?”  Thomp¬ 
son  (a  typist)  :  ‘I  am  going  into  the  coun¬ 
try  for  a  month’s  holiday.  I  have  just  been 
sacked  by  Closefist  to  make  room  for  a 
lady  typist  at  a  smaller  screw;  but  I’ll  be 
back  at  the  office  in  a  month.”  Quickpen : 
“Think  so  ?”  Thompson :  “Sure  of  it. 
She’ll  marry  him  by  that  time,  and  after 
that  she’ll  make  him  employ  a  man.” — 
Pick-Me-Up. 

Mrs.  De  Flat:  “Have  you  anything 
new  in  folding  beds?”  Dealer:  “Only 
this,  madam,  and  it  really  is  quite  a  suc¬ 
cess.  On  arising  in  the  morning  you 
touch  a  spring,  and  it  turns  into  a  wash- 
stand  and  bathtub.  After  your  bath,  you 
touch  another  spring,  and  it  becomes  a 
dressing  case,  with  a  French  plate  mir¬ 
ror.  If  you  breakfast  in  your  room,  a 
slight  pressure  will  transform  it  into  an 
extension  table.  After  breakfast,  you 
press  these  three  buttons  at  once,  and 
you  have  an  upright  piano.  That’s  all 
It  will  do,  except  that  when  you  die,  it 
can  be  changed  into  a  rosewood  coffin.” 
— New  York  Weekly. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BE8T 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AlWHOLESiLE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Per  Homes,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  nse  61  years.  Officially  Eodorsed  by  tbe 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSdLL,  846  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


600D  INCOMES  FOR  ALL. 

25  to  30  per  cent,  commis¬ 
sion  to  get  orders  for  our  cele¬ 
brated  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices, 
Extracts  and  Baking  Powder, 
Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  Charges 
paid.  For  prompt  attention 
address  J.  J.  I).,  care  of 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.,  P.O.Box  269,31-33  Vesey  St.,N.Y 


TRIPLEX  HAY  BALER.  SELF-FEEDER.  LOW  IN  PRICE. 
For  Hand,  Horse  or  Beit  Power.  Leverage  40  to  1 . 

Bales  quicker,  easier  and  more  solid  than  any  other. 
Also  Grinding  Mills.  Water  Wheels.  Saw  Mills,  Etc. 

cat  FREE.  DELOACH  MILL  MFQ.  CO.  st. 
NEW  YORK  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ga.  LOUIS. 


BALES  ts  l°D7yHAY 


Our  catalogue  gives  valuable  pointers  about  Press  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation.  Our  37  years’  experience  make  the  Gem 
and  Victor  Presses  most  durable,  easily  operated  and  least  ex- 
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$65,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

The  agricultural  display  will  exceed  all  former  exhibitions  In  quality  and  variety. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

wUl  be  one  of  the  most  Interesting  features  of  the  fair.  A  third  prize  has  been  added  In  the  Sheep 

and  Swine  Departments. 
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will  Interest  all  who  attend  the  fair.  The  fruit  designs  will  be  an  attractive  feature  In  Itself.  The 
Flower  display  will  equal  any  exhibit  ever  given  at  the  fair.  Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department 
close  AugustBth;  In  all  other  departments  August  29th  except  machinery,  which  closes  on  Sept.  5th 
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ALFALFA  AT  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 

GREAT  SUCCESS  WITH  THE  CROP. 

How  It  Is  Changing  Farming  in  One  Section. 

A  farmer  visiting  the  New  York  State  Fair  this  year 
will  do  well  to  take  time  to  look  at  some  of  the  Alfalfa 
fields  near  Syracuse.  Whether  it  be  that  the  soil  in  this 
locality  is  well  suited  to  Alfalfa,  or  that  farmers  have 
learned  how  to  grow  it,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  crop  makes 
a  wonderful  showing  there.  You  find  it  everywhere — ■ 
in  great  billowy  fields  of  green,  along  the  roadsides — 
even  in  vacant  city  lots.  The  crop  crowds  in  whether 
the  seed  is  sown  by  hand,  dropped  from  a  passing  load 
or  scattered  by  the  wind.  The  majority  of  the  farms 
show  great  fields  of  it,  and  the  character  of  farming  is 
slowly  changing  as  more  and  more  Alfalfa  is  cut.  On 
fruit  farms  or  small  private  places  the  crop  is  changing 
methods  and  habits.  A  few  acres  in  Alfalfa  provides  all 
the  roughage  needed  for  stock  on  these  small  places,  and 
gives  extra  room  for  fruit  or  similar  crops.  In  fact,  the 
most  interesting  thing  about  these  Alfalfa  fields  is  the 
way  they  are  changing  the  entire  section  of  country. 
It  is  similar  to  what  hap¬ 
pens  when  a  new  industry 
is  established  in  a  town  or 
city. 

I  saw  these  fields  in 
June.  A  meeting  of  Geddes 
Grange  was  held  on  the 
dairy  farm  of  H.  Worker, 
right  in  the  bloom  of  the 
Alfalfa.  Mr.  Worker  is 
one  of  those  great  whole- 
souled  men  whose  lives  are 
like  a  benediction  in  coun¬ 
try  neighborhoods.  Fortu¬ 
nate  is  the  Grange  that  can 
count  such  a  man  among 
its  members.  Mr.  Worker 
is  a  living  example  of  what 
a  young  farmer  can  do. 

He  came  to  this  country 
years  ago  without  home  or 
money,  and  hired  out  on  a 
farm.  He  says  that  he 
saw  at  once  that  nothing 
could  be  done  without  cap¬ 
ital,  so  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  save  part  of  every 
month’s  wages.  At  last  he  was  able  to  buy  a  piece  of 
land,  then  more  and  more,  until  he  owned  a  profitable 
dairy  farm  and  had  earned  a  competence.  Mr.  Worker 
tells  the  story  of  his  success  without  boasting,  in  the 

I  most  natural  way,  as  if  it  were  the  most  ordinary  thing 

in  the  world.  He  says  that  a  young  man  to-day  has  a 
l  better  chance  than  he  had,  for  good  farms  are  cheaper, 

and  markets  are  better.  We  know  more  about  the  use 
of  fertilizers  and  about  handling  crops ;  better  tools  are 

Ito  be  had,  and,  above  all.  Alfalfa  can  be  grown. 

Perhaps  the  man  who  has  never  grown  this  crop  or 
seen  it  growing  does  not  realize  what  an  advantage  it 
gives.  A  ton  of  first-class  Alfalfa  hay  properly  cured 
with  the  leaves  saved  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  in 
feeding  value  to  a  ton  of  wheat  bran.  Suppose  you 
had  on  your  farm  10  acres  of  Alfalfa.  If  you  handled 
it  properly  the  crop  would  represent  50  tons  of  wheat 
bran.  Feed  this  in  connection  with  silage  and  use  the 
manure  to  raise  more  and  more  corn,  and  you  can  easily 
see  what  an  advantage  you  have  over  the  dairyman  who 
must  buy  great  quantities  of  grain  to  feed  with  silage 
and  Timothy.  Or,  suppose  you  are  not  a  dairyman 
or  feeder.  Alfalfa  hay  has  now  won  a  place  in  the 
Syracuse  market,  because  horsemen  know  its  value.  It 
sells  at  $12.50  a  ton,  which  means  an  income  of  $60  or 
more  per  acre.  It  may  be  said  that  Red  clover  will  do 
the  same,  but  go  and  see  the  two  growing  side  by  side 
in  these  farms  and  you  will  not  say  it  again.  The 


Alfalfa  gives  twice  the  yield  of  the  clover  and  makes  a 
better  hay  ton  for  ton.  The  life  of  the  clover  is  two 
years,  after  which  the  soil  must  be  plowed  and  re¬ 
seeded  if  we  are  to  have  more  clover.  With  good  care 
the  Alfalfa  may  go  on  giving  good  crops  for  eight  or 
10  years.  It  then  leaves  the  sod  in  better  heart 
for  other  crops  than  a  clover  sod  would.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  farmers  can  keep  more  cows, 
sheep  or  hogs  and  fewer  work  horses  on  Alfalfa  farms 
than  they  could  with  clover. 

The  Grange  meeting  at  Mr.  Worker’s  farm  was  held 
in  the  great  barn.  He  had  delayed  the  Alfalfa  cutting 
so  that  the  barn  might  be  empty.  Some  other  farmers 
nearby  had  already  cut.  I  had  a  chance  to  see  Alfalfa 
growing  under  what  seemed  to  me  about  the  toughest 
chance  you  can  give  a  plant.  The  city  of  Syracuse  is 
buying  gravel  from  this  field  to  use  on  the  streets.  The 
workmen  are  digging  right  into  the  hill,  and  it  requires 
hard  labor  to  pick  up  this  tough,  hard  soil.  As  they 
dig  they  follow  the  roots  of  the  Alfalfa  down.  Some 
of  them  are  quite  as  large  as  my  thumb,  and  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  them  had  gone  down  20  feet  at  least  into 


this  tough  soil.  These  big  roots  make  plowing  an 
Alfalfa  sod  anything  but  fun.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
objections  to  the  crop.  I  had  supposed  that  the  plant 
does  its  best  where  it  can  work  down  into  an  open  or 
gravel  subsoil.  I  have  been  told  by  one  who  is  called  an 
“expert”  that  Alfalfa  cannot  thrive  on  a  hardpan  sub¬ 
soil,  yet  here  it  was  going  down  into  the  toughest  soil 
I  ever  saw,  and  covering  the  surface  with  a  perfect  mat 
of  green  stalks.  Air.  Worker  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  tougher  the  subsoil  the  better  the  Alfalfa  goes 
through  it,  provided  water  does  not  stand  about  the 
roots.  That  is  one  point  upon  which  all  agree — the 
Alfalfa  cannot  stand  wet  feet.  It  must  Iiave  water 
enough ;  that  is  why  its  roots  go  down  so  far,  but  it 
will  not  thrive  in  wet  fields  where  water  does  not  run 
easily  away.  On  other  farms  I  saw  the  Alfalfa  growing 
at  the  top  of  steep  clay  hills,  which  were  formerly  almost 
useless  for  farm  purposes  unless  stuffed  with  stable 
manure.  Now  that  Alfalfa  has  been  started  these  hill¬ 
tops  have  become  about  the  most  profitable  fields  on  the 
farm.  At  another  place  I  saw  a  fair  crop  of  Alfalfa 
growing  in  a  thin  streak  of  soil  over  a  rocky  ledge. 
There  were  not  IS  inches  of  soil  covering  the  solid  rock, 
yet  the  Alfalfa  was  thriving.  I  have  been  told  that  this 
is  the  condition  under  which  Alfalfa  will  not  grow,  yet 
here  it  was  giving  more  forage  than  any  Red  clover  we 
can  grow  in  our  country. 

Thus  far  Alfalfa  has  failed  on  my  soil,  though  it 


seems  much  like  the  soil  around  Syracuse.  The  view 
of  these  fields  and  the  evident  value  of  the  crop  has 
induced  me  to  keep  on  trying.  If  I  had  10  acres  of 
such  Alfalfa  as  Air.  Worker  showed  me  the  problem 
of  feeding  horses,  cattle  and  hogs  on  a  fruit  farm 
would  be  settled,  as  well  as  the  question  of  manure.  It 
is  well  worth  working  for,  but  about  all  the  direct  help 
one  gets  at  Syracuse  is  the  advice  to  “keep  on  trying.” 
After  long  years  of  experience  the  culture  of  the  crop 
comes  so  easily  to  these  men  that  they  hardly  know  how 
to  advise  a  beginner.  I  had  been  told  to  sow  the  crop 
alone,  and  never  to  add  grass  seed.  Air.  Worker 
always  adds  Timothy.  I  saw  quite  a  little  of  this  grass 
growing  in  the  Alfalfa  of  recent  seedings,  though  the 
grass  is  finally  smothered  out.  Air.  Worker  says  that 
12  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  is  ample.  He  obtains  a  fine 
stand  with  this  amount.  Of  course  the  seed  bed  must 
be  fine  and  open,  but  that  is  true  of  any  kind  of  seeding. 
Alfalfa  has  succeeded  around  Syracuse  with  both  Fall 
and  Spring  sowing,  but  Spring  is  preferred.  Beardless 
bareley  is  a  good  grain  to  sow  with  it,  the  barley  to  be 
cut  for  hay.  Air.  Worker  advises  me  to  try  all  sorts  of 

combinations — to  add  Al¬ 
falfa  seed  whenever  we 
sow  Timothy.  It  will  not 
do  to  sow  Alfalfa  in  the 
mud  or  on  the  frozen 
ground  in  Spring  as  we 
would  Red  clover.  In  seed¬ 
ing  grass  with  rye  and 
buckwheat  this  Fall  I  am 
adding  Alfalfa  seed.  I  feel 
satisfied  that  with  us  some 
form  of  soil  inoculation — 
either  using  soil  from  an 
Alfalfa  field  or  the  pre¬ 
pared  culture  —  will  be 
needed  at  first.  Around 
Syracuse  this  does  not 
seem  needed. 

I  have  said  that  the 
spreading  of  these  Alfalfa 
fields  is  changing  the  char¬ 
acter  of  farming  in  central 
New  York.  It  is  not  easy 
to  realize  just  what  this 
means  without  visiting 
this  favored  section.  This 
new  forage  plant  brings 
fertility  and  feed  to  the  farm.  It  is  just  like  having 
a  fertilizer  factory  and  a  feed  store  drop  out  of  the  skies 
upon  the  farm  to  get  this  Alfalfa  well  started.  Of 
course  as  a  farmer  learns  what  the  crop  will  do  he  uses 
it  more  and  more  to  feed  both  stock  and  the  farm.  It 
would  not  be  a  very  bright  farmer  who  would  continue 
to  grow  wheat  or  some  other  annual  crop  which  brings 
him  $25  per  acre  when  a  permanent  crop  like  Alfalfa  will 
guarantee  $60.  Some  farmers  are  quicker  to  see  this 
than  others,  but  in  the  end  the  majority  of  them  see  it 
and  then  we  see  a  change.  Among  other  changes  the 
Holstein  cow  seems  to  follow  the  spread  of  Alfalfa.  The 
big  vigorous  Holstein  seems  naturally  adapted  to  hand 
ling  strong,  bulky  food.  That  is  one  point  in  favor  of 
this  breed — the  great  capacity  for  handling  roughage. 
Silage,  Alfalfa  hay  and  a  fair  quantity  of  grain  make 
an  ideal  ration  for  a  Holstein.  A  smaller,  nervous  cow 
will  require  a  larger  proportion  of  her  food  in  the  con¬ 
centrated  form,  but  the  patient  Holstein  is  a  bulk  fac¬ 
tory,  and  wherever  Alfalfa  spreads  there  we  shall  find 
her.  Hog  raising,  too,  seems  10  follow  Alfalfa,  for  we 
are  beginning  to  know  that  brood  sows  and  growing 
stock  can  be  wintered  on  Alfalfa  hay  and  a  small  amount 
of  grain.  On  every  side  we  run  up  against  the  fact  that 
Alfalfa  cuts  down  the  grain  bill  and  adds  to  the  supply 
of  manure.  I  told  last  year  of  a  fruit  grower  who 
sowed  Alfalfa  in  his  apple  orchard.  He  waited  until 
the  trees  were  larg'd  enough  and  then  seeded  the  orchard. 


A  PAIR  OF  GOOD  HOLSTEINS.  Ftc.  288.  See  Page  663. 
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He  cuts  the  hay,  feeds  it  to  stock  and  hauls  the  manure 
back  to  mulch  the  trees.  A  fruit  farmer  usually  has 
little  use  for  a  big  barn,  but  this  man  has  found  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  build  one  in  order  to  store  the  Alfalfa  hay. 
These  Alfalfa  farmers  are  giving  a  great  object  lesson, 
and  their  farms  are  more  interesting  than  any  exhibit  at 
the  State  Fair.  h.  w.  c. 

$200  FROM  A  HALF  ACRE. 

Strawberry  Growing  in  Michigan. 

SOIL  AND  CROPS. — Lansing  is  our  market,  and  we 
take  a  load  of  some  kind  every  other  day.  Our  half 
acre  of  strawberries  harvested  this  year  was  from  a  tri¬ 
angular  piece  of  land  on  the  banks  of  a  county  ditch. 
The  soil  is  a  mixture  of  muck  and  clay,  with  the  dirt 
from  the  ditch  spread  over  it.  In  1901,  the  piece  was 
planted  to  potatoes,  to  parsnips  in  1902.  In  the  Spring  of 
1903  we  fitted  the  ground  as  for  a  crop  of  corn,  making 
it  one  way  three  feet  nine  inches.  Two  rows  of  radishes 
were  sown  between  the  marks,  and  strawberry  plants 
set  on  the  marks  18  inches  apart.  All  was  worked  by 
hand  and  wheel  hoe  until  the  radishes  were  harvested; 
then  with  a  horse  hoe,  going  the  same  direction  each 
time  to  throw  the  runners  around  in  the  row  and  not 
break  them.  The  rows  were  from  18  inches  to  two  feet 
wide  when  cold  weather  came.  Deep  snow  came  early 
in  the  Winter,  so  we  did  not  mulch  them  until  Spring. 
In  February  we  had  a  thaw ;  the  ditch  became  clogged 
with  ice  and  snow,  and  the  water  spread  out  and  covered 
the  whole  strawberry  patch  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot 
deeo.  The  weather  turned  cold,  and  our  strawberry 
patch  was  as  nice  a  skating  pond  as  one  could  wish  for. 
The  ice  was  frozen  solid  to  the  ground.  The  ice  laid 
on  for  several  weeks,  and  we  thought  our  strawberry 
plants  would  be  all  killed.  A  thaw  came  the  last  oi 
March,  and  the  plants  did  look  sick.  We  mulched  them 
as  soon  as  we  could  get  on  the  ground  with  straw,  and 
I  think  that  saved  them  from  being  killed  by  the  suit 
after  such  a  soaking. 

THE  STRAWBERRY  CROP. — Nothing  more  was 
done  to  them  until  picking  time,  which  commenced  with 
us  June  16.  One  row  of  Excelsior  and  a  few  scattering 
Warfields  gave  us  34  quarts.  We  picked  every  other 
day  from  then  on  to  July  19,  picking  114  quarts  on  that 
date,  and  what  remained  were  left  for  the  birds.  Our 
varieties  are  old  standard  sorts,  and  we  could  hardly 
say  which  is  the  best  all-round  berry.  One  row  of 
Glen  Mary,  18  rods  long,  gave  us  34,  39  and  30  quarts 
at  three  pickings.  Brandywine  did  almost  as  well,  and 
Warfield  redeemed  itself  with  us,  as  we  were  about  to 
drop  it  from  our  list,  but  this  year  we  had  the  biggest 
Warfields  and  lots  of  them.  Clyde  set  full,  and  seemed 
to  stand  still  during  the  dry  spell  that  came  in  the  midst 
of  our  picking  season.  After  a  good  rain  it  gave  us  the 
largest,  most  and  latest  salable  berries  of  the  season. 
The  total  yield  was  2,300  quarts,  not  counting  many 
small  lots  used,  sold  and  given  away.  The  first  few 
pickings  brought  $1.60  per  16^quart  crate;  three  crates 
of  over-ripe  and  small  ones  sold  for  $1,  the  lowest  price 
of  the  season.  Last  seven  crates  brought  $1.60.  The 
average  was  about  $1.40  per  16-quart  crate.  We  sold  to 
retail  grocers  in  Lansing  and  at  the  farm.  Our  price 
for  nice  fresh  berries  at  the  farm  was  10  cents  per  quart 
the  whole  season.  We  set  two  acres  last  Spring  five  feet 
by  21  inches,  and  planted  a  row  of  beans  or  early  pota¬ 
toes  between  each  row.  We  cultivated  them  both  ways 
until  they  commenced  to  run,  then  only  one  way.  The 
beans  and  potatoes  are  ripe  now  (August  15),  and  we 
will  remove  them  at  once  and  give  the  strawberries  all 
the  room  from  now  on.  The  rows  are  20  rods  long, 
and  the  Brandywine  and  Clyde  plants  look  like  small 
pumpkin  vines.  There  is  just  as  much  difference  in 
strawberries  as  in  Chester  White  and  Poland  China 
pigs,  and  a  man  to  make  a  success  with  them  must  find 
it  out  soon.  I  would  like  to  say  to  beginners,  if  you 
wish  to  succeed  in  the  garden  business,  work  and  use 
your  brains ;  love  your  work  and  then  work  and  use 
your  brains  some  more.  wm.  A.  olds. 

Ingham  Co.,  MicF _ 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  WIRE  FENCING. 

I  have  never  used  any  of  the  heavy  woven  wire  fences, 
as  we  use  plain  wire  for  all  our  wire  fencing  here.  1 
have,  however,  had  some  experience  with  one  of  the 
largely  advertised  brands  of  poultry  fencing.  The  old- 
fasnioned  diamond  mesh  poultry  netting  was  the  only 
kind  of  fence  for  poultry  yards  which  I  ever  used  until 
four  years  ago,  when  I  purchased  50  rods  of  a  patent 
fencing  for  poultry.  It  was  certainly  the  best  thing  as  far 
as  looks  and  ease  of  erection  went,  and  I  was  much 
pleased  with  it;  but  after  only  four  years  of  use  I  find 
it  is  just  about  all  rusted  out,  and  will  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  another  season.  Thus  five  years  seems  to  be 
as  long  as  that  brand  of  fencing  will  last,  and  it  cost 
50  cents  a  rod  for  a  six-foot  fence.  I  have  some  of  the 
old-fashioned  poultry  netting  that  has  been  used  twice 
,as  long,  and  it  seems  as  good  as  ever.  Both  kinds  ot 
fencing  were  made  of  the  same  sized' wire,  so  the  fault 
must  lie  in  the  galvanizing  oi  the  fence.  I  am  sure  our 


climate  here  is  not  hard  on  a  wire  fence,  for  the  air  is, 
for  a  laige  part  of  the  year,  fairly  dry.  Probably  no 
wire  fence  would  last  as  long  in  a  moist  location  as  it 
would  where  the  air  was  more  free  from  moisture. 

Greenville,  N.  Y.  h.  r.  i. 

I  was  looking  in  1899  and  1900  for  fencing,  and  on  ex¬ 
amining  the  several  wire  fences,  I  bought  and  had  set  up 
in  1901  and  1902  about  200  rods  of  fencing,  a  large  part 
of  it  the  very  best  they  make  as  far  as  I  could  find  out. 
It  was  60  inches  high,  and,  of  course,  would  turn  any¬ 
thing.  Now,  at  three  years,  it  is  rusting  badly.  I  also 
have  some  bought  and  erected  in  1902  that  seems  to 
be  rusting  worse  than  that  which  was  erected  first,  or 
in  1901.  Instead  of  being  galvanized,  it  appears  to  look 
something  like  galvanizing,  but  it  turns  black  in  a  few 
months  and  then  begins  to  rust.  I  put  up  at  the  same 
time  poultry  netting,  the  ordinary  kind,  which  remains 
bright,  when  the  first  mentioned  is  black  and  rusty.  1 
doubt  now  if  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  common  poultry 
netting;  the  only  advantage  is  it  is  stronger,  and  will 
turn  all  kinds  of  stock,  but  at  a  tremendous  expense. 
My  place  is  about  25  miles  from  the  seashore,  so  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  sea  air  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
rusting  here.  d.  A.  M. 

Jamesburg,  N.  J. 

You  ask  for  farmers  to  give  their  experience  in  regard 
to  wire  fence  since  it  has  been  manufactured  by  the 
trust.  The  first  barbed  wire  I  used  was  bought  over  20 
years  ago.  I  paid  11  cents  per  pound;  it  is  now  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  bought ;  apparently  good  for¬ 
ever,  while  that  I  bought  10  years  ago  is  rusted  and 
worthless;  in  some  places  breaks  with  its  own  weight. 
I  have  on  my  farm  over  600  rods  of  four-wire  fence;  the 
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inside  fences  are  all  wire.  I  saw  a  few  days  ago  some 
of  a  woven  fence ;  the  stays  are  broken  in  many  places 
and  it  looks  as  though  the  entire  fence  would  be  worth¬ 
less  in  a  few  years.  One  farm  within  six  miles  of  where 
I  live  had  a  carload  of  wire  fence;  it  has  been  taken 
down  in  some  places  and  replaced  by  boards. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  j.  l. 

Here  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  where  this  steel  and  wire  is 
made,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  it  is  a  worthless  product, 
both  before  and  after  galvanizing.  In  the  good  old 
days  of  puddled  iron  most  of  the  impurities  were  worked 
out  of  the  iron,  leaving  a  tough  fine-grained  product. 
With  the  present  wholesale  rapid  process  the  steel,  as 
they  call  it,  goes  from  the  ore  bin  to  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  with  fewer  heats  and  vastly  less  workings,  and 
some  of  the  steel  workers  here  claim  you  can  almost 
see  the  raw  ore,  coke  and  limestone  in  the  finished  steel. 
The  manager  of  a  large  mill  near  here  in  contracting 
for  a  house  for  his  own  use  forbid  the  use  of  steel  nails, 
and  required  the  old  iron  nails  to  be  used.  The  best 
wire  we  can  buy  begins  rusting  the  first  year,  and  is 
practically  worthless  at  from  six  to  ten  years.  I  can 
break  a  No.  8  wire  by  hand  by  drawing  a  tight  loop  in 
it  and  then  straighten  it  out.  T  consider  the  base 
quality  of  the  wire  the  root  of  the  evil,  as  it  is  too  hard 
and  smooth  to  hold  the  galvin.  I  have  some  old  iron 
wire  20  years  old,  not  galvanized,  in  good  order  yet. 

Steubenville,  O.  j.  H.  H. 

ORCHARDS  ON  A  HILLSIDE. 

C.  A.,  Virginia,  has  a  hillside  too  steep  for  profitable 
cultivation,  and  proposes  to  set  it  out  with  fruit  trees. 
If  there  is  a  market  for  fruit  without  having  to  ship  it 
too  far  his  plan  is  a  good  one.  Steep  hillsides  should 
never  have  been  cleared,  but  kept  to  raise  timber.  They 
are  difficult  to  cultivate,  are  apt  to  wash  badly  when 
cultivated,  and  the  sooner  they  can  be  set  to  fruit  or 
forest  trees  the  better.  In  the  region  where  I  live,  just 
as  good  trees,  and  as  fair  fruit  can  be  raised  on  a  hill¬ 
side  as  on  level  land.  My  grandfather  planted  out  two 
orchards  at  about  the  same  time,  the  one  on  the  flats, 
or  bottom  land,  and  the  other  on  a  hillside.-  Both  were 
in  full  bearing  as  long  ago  as.. I  can.  remember;  .both 
were  good  bearing  orchards ;  both  contained  the  same 
varieties  of  fruit.  The  orchard  on'  the  flats  was  fre¬ 
quently  manured,  plowed  and  cropped  with  g-ain  or 


potatoes  ;  the  one  on  the  hillside  (owing  to  its  steepness) 
was  seldom  plowed,  and  seldom  received  any  manure. 
That  manure  is  a  benefit  to  orchards  we  all  know,  and 
it  nas  generally  been  thought  that  cultivation  was  a 
benefit  to  fruit  trees,  unless  the  plowing  was  so  deep 
that  the  roots  were  broken,  but  so  far  as  indicated  by 
appearance,  the  orchard  on  the  hillside  produced  as 
many  apples  per  tree  and  of  as  good  quality  as  the 
orchard  on  the  flats. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  a  hillside  orchard  is  the 
difficulty  of  placing  the  ladder  for  picking  the  apples,  and 
the  necessity  of  standing  up  boards  on  the  edge  held  by 
stakes,  to  prevent  the  apples  from  rolling  down  the 
hill  when  the  trees  are  shaken.  But  the  disadvantages 
of  plowing,  harrowing  anu  getting  crops  drawn  from 
a  hillside  are  still  greater,  and  as  the  plowing  has  to 
be  done  with  a  side-hill  plow  the  tendency  is  to  get  all 
the  best  soil  to  the  lower  side  of  the  field.  If  I  were 
to  set  out  an  orchard  on  a  hillside  I  would  seed  it  to 
grass,  mow  the  grass  early,  and  leave  it  as  a  mulch. 
This  would  keep  the  ground  moist  and  mellow,  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  weeds.  When  fertilizer  was  needed 
the  land  could  be  top-dressed  with  coarse  manure. 

j.  w.  INGHAM. 

A  TALK  ABOUT  HAY  BALING. 

I  expect  to  bale  about  50  tons  of  hay  this  Fall  and  to 
increase  the  amount  to  be  baled  from  year  to  year.  Will 
you  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  best  horse¬ 
power  press  that  can  be  bought  for  from  8125  to  $300? 

Florence,  Ala.  j.  j.  m. 

I  know  of  no  power  press  that  is  worth  anything  that 
can  be  bought  as  low  as  $125;  $150  is  the  minimum. 
Just  how  much  more  will  depend  on  the  make,  capacity 
and  how  close  one  can  buy  of  the  manufacturers.  It 
is  poor  economy  for  $25  or  $50  on  the  purchase  price 
to  buy  too  small  and  weak  a  press  for  one’s  own  use, 
50  to  100  tons  annually.  If  well  housed  it  should  last 
at  least  20  years.  There  are  two  general  types.  The 
“perpetual”  is  where  the  hay  is  forced  into  the  press  by 
a  plunger.  The  bales  are  very  solid,  weigh  from  150  to 
ISO  pounds  each.  Ten  or  15  tons  will  easily  go  into  an 
ordinary  box  car.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
small,  easily  handled  and  require  very  little  room  for 
storage,  such  bales  usually  bring  $1  per  ton  less  than 
larger  ones,  because  the  hay  is  more  broken  up  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  tell  the  quality  from  the  exterior  of  the 
bale.  Their  capacity  is  greater  than  the  upright  press, 
and  they  are  somewhat  more  complicated,  but  they  do 
not  require  so  much  “knack”  or  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  to  do  neat  and  rapid  work.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  more  costly.  They  can  be  operated  by  an  engine 
and  belt,  according  to  the  particular  make,  or  by  a  pair 
of  horses  on  a  sweep.  In  most  the  horses  have  to 
swing  back  instead  of  going  round  and  round.  The 
latter  is  more  desirable.  There  are  several  reliable 
makes,  each  of  which  has  its  peculiar  points  of  excel¬ 
lence..  J  he  other  style  is  the  “upright,”  less  expensive 
and  simpler.  It  makes  a  bale  weighing  from  200  to  250 
pounds.  1  he  modern  patterns  also  make  a  solid  bale. 
Ten  tons  can  be  got  in  an  ordinary  35-foot  box  car. 
The  hay  is  stamped  into  the  box  by  a  man.  From  5  to  12 
tons  is.  a  day’s  work.  This  wide  variation  will  depend 
almost  wholly  on  the  skill  of  the  operator.  The  writer 
had  two  men  not  over  21  put  out  over  six  tons  of  rye 
straw  recently  from  7  to  11.30  o’clock.  As  intimated 
above,  the  hay  brings  in  most  markets  $1  more  per 
ton  more  so  pressed.  The  writer  prefers  and  uses  the 
upright  press.  _  E.  v.  a. 


BAD  TASTE  IN  CISTERN  WATER. 

r  What  will  make  cistern  water  taste  “all  right”  now? 
'Phe  cistern  was  washed  clean  in  September.  The  water 
goes  from  one-half  of  cistern  through  two  bricks  (in  the 
dividing  wall)  to  the  other  one-half  from  which  we  drink. 
The  water  goes  through  a  filter  before  entering  the  first 
half.  Cedar  shingles  were  put  on  the  roof  last  Fall  after 
the  cistern  was  washed.  Not  quite  as  much  water  was  ttsed 
out  as  usual  until  early  this  Spring  (when  it  was  not  red). 
The  eave  spouts  are  of  the  best  material.  It  is  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  smell  and  taste  wrong.  <-. 

Girard,  I’a. 

It  appears  likely  that  notwithstanding  the  recent  clean¬ 
ing,  a  sufficient,  amount  of  organic  matter  has,  in  some 
manner,  accumulated  in  the  cistern  to  permit  fermen¬ 
tation  to  become  sufficiently  rapid  to  develop  the  odors 
observed.  The  dust,  always  gathered  by  the  raindrops 
from  the  atmosphere,  is  composed  partly  of  organic 
matter  which,  added  to  that  which  the  winds  lodge  upon 
the  roof  and  the  fibers  ot  shingle  that  weather  loose 
and  are  necessarily  carried  into  the  cistern,  accumulates 
more  rapidly  than  one  is  at  first  led  to  expect.  Such 
organic  matter  collects  on  the  face  of  the  filtering  wall, 
against  which  the  water  first  comes,  and  in  time  becomes 
sufficiently  concentrated  to  permit  fermentation  to  be¬ 
come  so  rapid  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  charge  the 
water  filtering  through  the  fermenting  layer  with  the 
gases  of  unpleasant  odor,  which  are  intensified,  ot 
course,  by  the  poor  ventilation  common  to  most  cisterns. 

Nature’s  filter,  the  soil  and  subsoil,  supplemented  by 
the  deeper  porous  gravel,  sand  and  rock  layers,  not  only 
arrests  the  solid  organic  matter  near  the  surface,  where, 
under  a  far  more  abundant  supply  of  air,  oxidation  is 
more  nearly  complete  and  the  products  of  fermentation 
more  nearly  all  of  the  odorless  type;  but  the  germs 
themselves,  which  cause  the  fermentation,  are  filtered 
out  so  that  the  soluble  organic  matter,  carried  in  most 
clear  spring  and  well  water,  cannot  be  fermented  until 
the  water  becomes  again  seeded,  as  it  may  when  drawn 
and  left  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  dust-laden  air.  The 
case  is  quite  different  with  the  cistern  and  its  brick 
partition  filter;  here  the  germs  have  an  opportunity  to 
grow  entirely  through  the  filter,  so  that  if  the  soluble 
organic  content  of  the  water  on  the  filtered  side  of  the 
cistern  ever  becomes  concentrated  enough  to  permit  fer¬ 
mentation  to  take  place  in  it  the  unpleasant  odors  may 
develop  in  the  filtered  water  itself,  and  thus  augment 
the  products  taken  up  by  the  water  on  the  other  side  of 
the  filter.  The  receiving  side  of  the  cistern  should  be 
cleaned  often,  thoroughly  scrubbing  the  walls,  espe¬ 
cially  the  filter  surface,  with  a  stiff  brush  to  remove 
adhering  matter.  Watchfulness,  is  needed  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  .times  of  low  -water.  The  suction  .cleaner  is 
helpful,  in  removing  .sediment  from  the  bottom’,  in  cases 
of  necessity,  when  the  water  is  high,  but  this  can  never 
be  thorough.  F.  H.  king. 
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THE  CREAMERY  SHARK. 

On  page  615  H.  E.  C.  gives  a  good  answer  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  Delaware  man  who  asks  concerning  the 
representations  of  some  creamery  shark.  This  same 
promoter  possibly,  or  some  other  member  of  the  same 
gang,  has  been  operating  in  this  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  has  actually  buncoed  the  intelligent  farmers  of  the 
great  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester  into  buying 
several  gold  brick  creameries.  The  land  is  full  of  dis¬ 
satisfied  creamery  patrons  who  think  the  old  line  cream¬ 
eries  are  robbing  them.  No  doubt  in  some  cases  the 
thought  is  based  on  fact,  but  it  is  my  observation  that 
our  creameries  have  brought  more  lasting  prosperity  to 
the  patrons  than  to  the  creamerymen. 

The  shark  promoter  likes  to  strike  a  well-developed 
case  of  dissatisfaction,  for  he  there  finds  the  best 
“starter”  for  his  operations.  Here,  as  in  Delaware,  he 
tells  of  the  great  market  his  “company”  has  for  butter, 
and  that  the  “company”  can  handle  all  the  dry  curd  that 
can  be  turned  out  from  any  quantity  of  milk,  and  that, 
too,  at  prices  that  make  feeding  skim-milk  to  pigs, 
calves  and  chickens  one  of  the  first  steps  in  bankruptcy. 
The  outcome  of  the  matter  is  that  50  or  60  farmers  each 
subscribe  for  a  share  of  stock,  at  $100  per  share,  and  in 
a  short  time  have  a  $2,500  factory  turned  over  to  them 
— their  first  installment  of  50  cents  on  tfie  dollar.  The 
promoter  organizes  the  stockholders,  who  elect  officers, 
and  start  out  on  their  quest  for  all  there  is  in  the 
creamery  business.  In  one  co-operative  creamery  near 
my  home,  established  on  the  above  outlined  promoter 
plan,  the  stockholders  were  promised  eight  per  cent 
yearly  dividend  on  their  investment,  and  were  assured 
that  the  promoting  company  had  such  an  excellent  mar¬ 
ket  for  butter  that  market  quotations  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  that  average  milk  would  have  a  maintained 
price  of  not  less  than  $1.30  per  100  pounds.  The  cream¬ 
ery  has  been  in  operation  about  eight  months,  and  of 
course  has  not  been  able  to  sell  its  butter  at  higher 
figures  than  those  obtained  by  other  creameries,  nor  pay 
higher  prices  for  milk  than  the  others  have  paid. 

w.  f.  m  ’spark an. 

A  BUSY  DAY  AT  “ANGLECROFT.” 

Life  on  a  Big  Dairy  Farm. 

STARTING  THE  DAY’S  WORK.— “Anglecroft”  is 
a  dairy  farm  of  200  acres,  keeping  150  to  200  head  of 
stock.  Three  public  roads  cut  it  into  a  triangle,  hence 
its  name.  At  4  A.  M.  Joseph,  the  dairyman,  lights  the 
barn  and  puts  the  feed  into  the  mangers,  while  his 
helpers  drive  the  cows 
from  the'pasture  and  chain 
them  in  their  stalls.  As 
the  milkers  move  from 
cow  to  cow,  down  the  long 
dimly  lighted  rows,  sil¬ 
ence  reigns,  until  the  noisy 
horse  power  begins  to 
pump  water  to  cool  the 
milk.  When  the  40-quart 
reservoir,  above  the  cooler, 
is  filled  and  the  spigot 
turned,  it  automatically 
fills  a  40-quart  can,  as  the 
milk  flows  slowly  over  the 
cooler.  To-day,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  dairy 
work,  each  cow’s  milk  has 
been  weighed  and  a  sample 
taken.  Such  is  the  custom 
at  Anglecroft  the  first  of 
every  month.  As  soon  as 
the  milking  is  done,  and 
the  cows  turned  to  graze, 

"pooey,  pooey,”  calls  the 
pigs  to  breakfast.  Grunt¬ 
ing  “good  morning”  they 
come  and  stand  with  front 
feet  in  the  trough  and  ex¬ 
pectant  snouts  in  the  air, 
ready  to  upset  the  bucket 
and  excite  irreligious 
words.  Pigs  are  provoking  things,  and  yet,  although 
they  are  pigs,  they  are,  when  young,  attractive  and  lov¬ 
able,  like  all  other  small  animals,  lambs,  calves,  kittens, 
puppies,  chickens,  etc.  In  another  barn,  Howard  has 
cared  for  the  horses.  Their  coats  are  shining  and  he  is 
whistling.  He  has  balanced  their  rations  and  thrown 
hay  and  straw  from  the  mow.  The  calves  have  been 
fed  and  the  chickens  arc  welcoming  a  shower  of  corn 
with  the  dawning  day.  Only  he  who  experiences  this 
daily  routine  knows  the  joy  of  the  morning’s  glow,  and 
he  alone  can  interpret  each  animal’s  wordless  greeting. 

THE  MEN  AND  THEIR  WORK.— Anglecroft  is 
fortunate  in  having  employees  with  an  agricultural  tem¬ 
perament.  Howard  is  an  admirer  of  horses;  Joseph  of 
cows;  John  is  a  good  all-’round  man,  and  Allen,  the 
milk  carter,  is  as  regular  as  a  clock.  Every  morning 
when  breakfast  is  over  Allen  holds  a  reception,  as  the 
neighbors  come  and  go,  bringing  their  milk  to  go  to  the 


creamery  and  taking  their  empty  cans  home.  This 
morning  he  sits,  with  feet  swinging,  in  the  back  of  the 
wagon,  leading  Toby,  our  puppy.  John  trots  the  horses, 
while  Allen  lashes  the  dog  until  he  yelps  and  stings 
from  the  whip’s  strokes;  then  he  lets  him  go.  and 
although  he  feels  sorry  for  the  poor  dog,  laughs  to  see 
him  run  home.  Puppies  must  be  broken  from  following 
the  wagon,  as  well  as  heifers  to  be  milked  and  colts  to 
be  harnessed.  The  training  of  young  animals  is  a  part 
of  farming,  but  Allen’s  method  is  a  novel  one  at  Angle¬ 
croft.  Meanwhile  the  other'men  are  bringing  the  teams 
from  the  barn  and  preparing  to  execute  the  master’s 
instructions.  Joseph  is  performing  his  usual  duties  of 
washing  milk  cans,  and  he  is  not  losing  an  opportunity 
to  joke  with  Mary,  the  cook.  The  milk  room  tidied,  he 
beds  the  stables  with  clean  straw  and  carts  the  manure 
to  the  field.  Howard  is  plowing  for  rye.  “Way  down 
upon  the  Swanee  Ribber”  and  other  tunes  fill  the  air 
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as  lie  turns  a  near  furrow  and  plods  up  and  down  the 
field.  The  farmers  driving  by  cannot  help  noticing 
Howard’s  straight  furrow  and  appreciate  his  skill  as  a 
plowman. 

THE  NOON  RES  T. — This  is  between  seasons;  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  a  busy  day.  John,  the  only  man  on  the 
farm  who  can  use  a  scythe,  has  been  trimming  fences  all 
the  morning.  As  he  whets  his  scythe  he  reads  the  time 
of  day  by  the  shadow  of  the  stakes,  and  listens  for  the 
dinner  bell.  At  its  welcome  sound  his  aching  back 
straightens,  he  swings  the  scythe  over  his  shoulder  and 
his  steps  homeward  turn.  Men  and  teams  assemble,  and 
when  the  stock  is  fed  they  dine  and  rest.  Allen  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  "silo  fillers”  will  be  here  to-morrow. 
Frank,  the  boy  of  the  family,  has  a  pair  of  pigeons 
dressed  for  market,  and  a  hatful  of  mushrooms  for  sup¬ 
per.  He  is  watching  for  the  mail  wagon,  and  calling 
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the  men’s  attention  to  an  approaching  automobile,  which 
frightens  the  ponies  in  the  point  lot  and  starts  the  equine 
boarders  galloping  aross  their  60-acre  pasture.  But 
the  men  are  having  too  much  fun  laughing  at  Allen’s 
book  farming  to  heed  automobiles  and  horses.  Allen 
has  confessed  his  training  of  Toby  to  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  in  a  newspaper. 

THE  HAYING. — This  afternoon  the  mowing  and 
plowing  must  be  postponed  for  the  hayfield.  The  cow 
peas  are  cured  at  last.  'They  have  ben  raked  and 
bunched  by  the  master  and  his  sons  during  the  morning. 
Howard  and  John  drive  and  load  the  wagons  as  the 
others  pitch  to  them.  Load  after  load  disappears  on 
the  creaking  wagons  into  the  barn,  and  they  are  unloaded 
and  mowed  with  the  assistance  of  Dolly  Varden,  who 
switches  her  tail  and  trots  in  and  out  to  the  click  of  the 
hayfork.  A  smooth-tongued  man  calls  to  explain  the 
merits  of  a  corn,  harvester.  The  proprietor’s  weathei 
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eye  notices  the  gathering  clouds  in  the  west  and  he 
abruptly  remarks :  “You  can’t  do  business  with  me  to¬ 
day.”  A  calf  wagon  stands  in  the  road.  Its  driver  is 
inquiring  for  “monkey  calves.”  “Yes,  two,  come  and  set 
them,”  the  master  replies  from  the  barn.  Joseph  is  mix¬ 
ing  a  balanced  ration  and  Jack,  the  cat,  purrs  and  rubs 
against  his  legs  as  he  moves  from  manger  to  manger. 
When  the  calves  are  loaded  he  goes  for  the  cows,  and 
as  he  shuts  the  water  off  the  trough  he  glances  over  the 
herd,  which  is  waiting  at  the  gate.  They  are  ali  there 
to-night.  Milking  done,  the  eggs  gathered  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  hungry  mouths  filled  once  more,  the  day  draws 
to  a  close.  The  chickens  go  to  roost  and  the  men  get 
ready  for  supper. 

FINISHING  THE  DAY. — The  master’s  voice  calls 
“cobon,  cobon ;”  the  ponies  lift  their  heads  and  listen ; 
he  continues  to  call,  and  they  come  to  their  supper,  after 
which  they  are  ready  for  the  harness  and  a  drive  to 
town.  Howard  wants  five  dollars.  Lie  and  Joe  are  also 
making  preparations  for  a  drive,  while  John  is  content  to 
sit  by  the  lamplight  ancl  read  the  paper.  The  proprietor 
pauses  to  fill  out  the  work  report  and  record  the  day’s 
transactions,  and  as  he  puts  his  books  aside,  he  remem¬ 
bers  that  last  month’s  account  has  not  been  balanced, 
and  that  there  are  a  few  bills  to  be  collected  and  others 
to  be  paid.  But  to-night  ne  must  secure  extra  help  for 
the  morrow  and  do  some  errands.  “Bring  me  the  leaky 
cans  and  the  broken  harness,”  are  his  commands,  as  he 
inquires  of  mother  about  the  household  supplies.  His 
mind  as  well  as  his  muscle  is  active  in  keeping  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  Anglecroft  oiled  and  in  working  order.  This 
is  a  typical  day  at  Anglecroft,  and  every  day  is  similar, 
rain  or  shine.  Winter  or  Summer. 

New  Jersey.  Charles  winters. 

CONCRETE  IN  STABLE  BUILDING. 

I  am  building  a  dairy  barn  36x80  feet,  and  would  like 
advice  about  cement  mangers  and  feeding  alley  between  man 
gers  and  outside  of  barn.  I  have  decided  to  put  in  cement 
gutters.  In  what  proportion  should  Portland  cement  and 
good  sand  be  mixed,  and  what  thickness  of  this  mixture 
should  be  used  for  sides  and  bottom  of  gutters?  Will  it  be 
worth  the  extra  cost  to  put  in  cement  mangers  and  feeding 
alley?  If  so,  how  thick  should  this  lie  made?  Is  it  advis¬ 
able  to  use  any  Jamesville  cement?  Portland  will  cost 
about  50  cents  and  Jamesville  about  22  cents  per  bushel. 
Hemlock  boards  are  worth  about  $12  per  1,000.  I  have  on 
hand  matched  hard  maple  that  I  can  put  in  mangers  if 
desirable.  H*  L-  A> 

McDonough,  N.  Y, 

Use  nothing  but  cement  for  floors.  A  board  or  plank 
for  flooring  in  any  part  of  a  stable  is  wrong  in  prin¬ 
ciple  and  in  practice. 
Planks  are  not  and  cannot 
be  made  clean.  1  he 
cracks  alone  will  harbor 
enough  germs  to  inflict 
punishment  upon  producer 
and  consumer.  Every  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  put  forth  to 
do  away  with  dust  or  dirt- 
catching  devices.  I  would 
therefore  advise  building 
simply  a  smooth  concrete 
floor  for  feeding.  One 
could  depress  the  floor  di¬ 
rectly  under  the  heads,  but 
I  can  see  no  economic 
value.  Men  say  the  cows 
will  steal  one  from  the 
other,  but  T  say  feed  them 
so  they  will  not  have  a 
starving  appetite.  Heavy 
milkers  and  dry  cows  must 
not  stand  side  by  side.  Wt 
manage  to  keep  them  in 
blocks  of  a  given  number 
that  can  be  fed  alike.  This 
smooth  cement  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  cleaned. 
Mangers  are  difficult  to 
clean  out,  especially  when 
silage  is  fed,  wetting  the 
sides  and  corners,  to  which 
grain  readily  adheres  and  sours.  Prof.  Pearson,  of 
Cornell,  was  at  my  place  recently,  and  he  suggested 
using  concrete  for  the  4x4  scantling  that  I  used  foi 
stanchion  base.  The  suggestion  is  good,  and  I  would 
advise  it,  and  so  do  away  with  the  crevice  under  the 
scantling.  The  Portland  is  fully  as  economical  for  all 
purposes  as  the  cheap  cement,  only  use  less  of  it  for 
grouting  and  mangers  than  for  gutters  and  drives;  five 
parts  sand,  five  of  stone  and  one  of  cement  for  grouting; 
four  parts  sand  to  one  of  cement  for  mangers  and  light 
work,  and  two  parts  to  one  for  gutters  and  drives. 

H.  e.  c. 

Effect  of  Spraying. — I  have  a  Maiden  Blush  tree  of 
which  we  only  sprayed  one  side,  as  it  was  not  very  conven 
Sent  to  get  at  both.’  On  the  side  that  was  sprayed  there  is 
not  an  apple  with  fungus,  and  on  the  other  side  there  is  nut 
a  good  apple,  that  is.  one  free  from  the  fungus.  It  shows 
the  effects  the  plainest  of  any  tree  I  ever  saw.  You  can  see 
where  every  drop  of  the  spray  struck  the  apples. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y 


w.  P.  R. 
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BORDEAUX  STAINS  ON  GRAPES. 

What  can  be  done  to  remove  the  stains  of 
Bordeaux  Mixture  on  grapes? 

1  have  never  tried  to  remove  Bordeaux 
stains  from  grapes.  I  have  heard  vinegar 
recommended,  also  a  weak  solution  of  am¬ 
monia.  Not  having  tried  it  I  do  not  know 
what  would  be  the  best  way  of  manipulat¬ 
ing  the  fruit.  Of  course  we  all  know  that 
there  is  not  enough  poison  in  a  10-pound 
basket  of  grapes  to  make  a  baby  sick  if  he 
ate  the  whole  10  pounds  at  once,  but  of 
course  it  is  true  that  the  looks  of  the  fruit 
arc  injured  to  some  extent  by  the  presence 
of  the  Bordeaux.  One  thing  which  we 
have  done  in  the  way  of  prevention  is  to 
use  a  weaker  solution  for  the  last  spraying 
and  leave  out  the  lime  altogether,  since  it 
is  the  lime  which  chiefly  makes  the  fruit 
unsightly.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Mass.  Agr.  College. 

I  have  never  tried  to  remove  the  stains 
of  Bordeaux  from  grapes.  1  have  never 
sprayed  late  enough  in  the  season  to  have 
the  mixture  adhere  to  the  berries  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  be  noticeable.  The  stems  are 
often  badly  stained,  but  no  attention  is 
paid  to  that.  Strong  vinegar,  used  without 
any  soap,  is  the  best  thing  to  remove  the 
Bordeaux  from  the  hands,  and  it  might 
work  as  well  on  the  fruit.  Competent 
judges  place  the  grape  crop  in  this  Keuka 
Lake  region  75  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop; 
1902  was  normal.  1903  50  per  cent.  Many 
of  the  best  vineyardists  have  lost  half  or 
more  of  their  crop  in  spite  of  spraying. 
Other  vineyards  are  in  fine  condition. 
There  will  be  a  moderate  supply  of  grapes, 
and  prices  will  probably  rule  lower  than 
last  season.  E.  c.  G. 

Penn  Yan.  N.  Y. 

I  have  had  no  experience  as  to  “how 
best  to  remove  stains  of  Bordeaux  Mix¬ 
ture  on  grapes  that  have  been  sprayed  so 
that  a  portion  of  the  mixture  remains  on 
them.”  Dipping  the  clusters  in  weak  vin¬ 
egar  would  probably  remove  the  stain,  but 
would  also  be  likely  to  leave  an  unpleasant 
taste  and  smell  on  the  fruit.  Furthermore, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  dry  the  clus¬ 
ters  after  being  wet,  and  they  must  be  dry 
before  tney  can  be  safely  packed  and 
shipped  to  market.  Your  reader  seems  lo 
have  made  the  common  error  of  using 
Bordeaux  Mixture  as  a  curative  after  the 
mildew  or  rot  has  appeared.  It  should 
not  be  so  used.  Its  proper  use  is  as  a 
preventive,  and  the  spraying  should  begin 
early  in  the  Spring,  before  the  buds  on 
the  canes  have  started,  followed  by  one 
or  two  more  applications  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  open  and  one  just  after  the  fruit  is 
set.  If  the  work  is  well  done  no  further 
spraying  will  be  needed,  and  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  staining  the  fruit.  I  have 
never  but  once  seen  any  stained  grapes  in 
this  grape  belt,  and  they  were  not  mar¬ 
keted.  The  grape  crop  in  the  Chautauqua 
grape  belt  is  very  promising,  both  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality,  but  will  be  a  little  late  in 
ripening  unless  unusually  warm  weather 
sets  in  soon.  The  demand,  both  for  table 
and  wine  purposes,  promises  to  be  large, 
with  prices  satisfactory  to  the  grower. 

Fredonia,  N.  it  .  e.  h.  p. 


DISKING  OAT  STUBBLE  FOR  WHEAT 

Last  year  S.  B.  Fulton,  of  Medina  Co.,  O., 
wrote  of  Ills  plan  for  fitting;  oat  stubble  by 
working  it  with  a  disk  barrow  instead  of 
plowing.  He  now  sends  a  report  of  the  out- 
come  : 

This  piece  of  wheat  was  thrashed  yes¬ 
terday.  The  wheat  was  sown  September 
15,  1903.  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
this  field,  as  it  was  a  radical  departure 
from  the  customary  way  of  preparing  oat 
stubble  for  wheat,  and  consequently  very 
close  watch  was  kept  of  the  wheat  from 
time  of  seeding  to  harvest.  I  have  now 
had  17  years’  experience  in  farming,  but 
have  never  in  all  that  time  had  wheat  come 
up  nicer  and  grow  as  well  as  this  field 
did  all  through  the  Fall.  We  had  a  very 
severe  Winter  here  on  wheat,  but  this 
piece  went  through  in  excellent  shape.  But 
as  harvest  approached  it  was  seen  that  the 
“fly”  was  getting  in  its  work,  and  thinned 
the  wheat  so  that  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  original  stand  was  left.  As 
a  result  of  our  experiment  we  have  24 
bushels  per  acre,  of  very  nice  wheat,  and 
the  best  and  evenest  stand  of  clover  I  ever 
had.  This  is  not  a  remarkable  yield,  but 
taking  into  consideration  our  very  severe 
Winter  and  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian 
fly  we  feel  well  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
our  experiment.  Another  piece  of  oat 
stubble  on  this  same  farm  and  a  better 
field  was  plowed  and  fitted  in  the  usual 
way,  and  only  produced  10  bushels  per 
acre,  and  on  the  adjoining  farm,  with  only 
fence  between  the  fields,  stubble  ground 
prepared  by  plowing  produced  12- bushels 
per  acre.  A  great  many  predictions  were 
made  in  regard  to  the  method  I  employed 
in  preparing  this  lot  for  wheat.  Some 
were  very  doubtful  whether  grass  would 


“catch”  on  ground  thus  prepared  for 
wheat;  others  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
field  will  be  very  hard  to  plow  when  I 
wish  to  plow  it  again.  One  old  farmer 
said  he  would  expect  no  wheat  at  all  if  he 
put  it  out  like  that.  As  I  stated  to  you 
last  Fall,  my  primary  object  in  disking 
my  ground  instead  of  plowing  was  to  get 
rid  of  plantain.  There  is  no  young 
plantain  to  be  seen  now  in  this  piece ;  a 
few  large  plants  only  that  were  not  de¬ 
stroyed  last  Fall,  showing  that  our  work 
was  not  quite  thorough  enough.  I  am 
again  fitting  my  oat  stubble  with  disk  har¬ 
row,  and  I  do  not  feel  at  all  alarmed  at 
the  outcome  of  this  method  of  preparing 
ground  for  wheat.  s.  B.  fulton. 


The  Use  of  Lime. 

J.  V.  II.,  Rhinebcck,  N.  Y. — From  the  tests 
of  the  soil  of  this  farm  I  am  convinced  it  is 
in  need  of  lime.  I  took  this  farm  six  years 
ajro :  found  the  grass  seed  run  out,  nearly  the 
whole  thousand  acres  covered  with  white 
horse.  So  far  I  have  plowed  and  seeded  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  farm,  and  have  had  fairly  good 
hay.  Still  I  am  satisfied  the  soil  is  in  a 
sour  condition.  The  farm  is  level,  with  a 
clay  loam  soil.  Two  years  ago  this  Fall  we 
gave  one  lot  a  good  coat  of  stone  lime,  plowed 
in  the  Spring,  planted  with  corn.  This  yeai 
we  have  oats  on  same  lot.  The  oats  are  very 
heavy,  lodged  over  the  whole  lot  where  the 
lime  was  put.  Adjoining  soil  just  the  same, 
no  lime,  oats  fair.  1  confess  I  have  had  but 
little  experience  with  lime;  still  I  look  back 
to  the  time  when  our  fathers  used  it  and  re¬ 
member  the  grand  clover  sod  that  warranted 
a  good  crop  of  grain.  I  want  to  make  this  a 
model  hay  farm.  We  are  willing  to  purchase 
manure,  are  using  plenty  of  phosphate  with 
very  good  results;  still' we  are  in  need  of 
lime.  How  much  to  the  acre?  Ccould  it  be 
sown  at  the  time  of  seeding  with  good  results, 
say  September  1  ? 

Ans. — You  should  read  the  pamphlets 
on  lime  issued  by  the  Rhode  Island  Exper¬ 
iment  Station,  Kingston,  R.  T.,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station  (State  College  P.  O.) 
and  the  Ohio  Station,  Wooster.  Your  soil 
evidently  needs  lime  to  sweeten  it.  Do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  lime 
will  take  the  place  of  manure  or  fertilizer. 
The  lime  will  help  the  true  plant  food  to 
feed  the  plant,  but  will  not  take  its  place. 
You  can  apply  the  lime  with  a  drill,  and 
the  best  time  for  using  it  is  in  the  Fall  at 
grass  _  seeding.  The  best  way  to  use  the 
lime  is  to  spread  or  drill  it  on  the  plow 
furrows  and  work  it  thoroughly  in  with  a 
harrow  before  seeding. 

The  Value  of  Night  Soil. 

11.  11.  8.,  Yera  Cruz.  Pa. — Would  you  send 
me  the  analysis  of  night  soil?  I  have  used 
it  on  grass  and  it  is  giving  such  very  good 
results  that  I  would  like  to  know  its  analysis 
for  future  use  concerning  other  fertilizers. 

Ans. — Night  soil  or  the  contents  of 
vaults  will  vary  greatly.  The  contents  of 
an  earth  closet  where  dry  earth  or  coal 
ashes  are  used  as  absorbent  will  not  con¬ 
tain  the  fertility  that  the  contents  of  an 
open  vault  would  show.  For  comparison 
the  following  figures  show  a  fair  average : 

POUNDS  IN  ONE  TON. 


Nitrogen.  Phos.  Acid.  Potash. 


Stable  manure. 

.  To 

0 

13 

Night  soil . 

....  14 

5 

5 

The  night  soil  usually  gives  quicker  re¬ 
sults  than  the  stable  manure  because  the 
nitrogen  contained  in  it  is  available.  If 
the  solid  parts  of  night  soil  were  dried  like 
ordinary  commercial  fertilizers  we  would 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 


OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated,  and  containsfull  cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  and  a  most  complete  collection  of  all  the 
newest  and  best  sorts — 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 

Lilies,  Crocuses,  Irises, 

including  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  newest 
and  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Iris, 

Freesias,  LiIy=of=the=VaIIey,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

We  are  the  Largest  and  Oldest  BULB  IMPORT¬ 
ERS  in  America. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

36  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1802 

- -  .  - 


QBE  C  A  perfect  steer  irame  silo  with  guar- 
^  an  teed  workmanship  and  material. 

10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer's  Clubs 
*  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  •'  Monarch** 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Kesults. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


$20 


FOR 


During  another  week  we  will 
send,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $3,  the 
complete  collection  up  to  date,  of 
“Shoppell’s  Modern  Houses.”  com¬ 
prising  27  books  (weight  SO  pounds), 
in  which  are  descri  bed  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated  850  Building  Designs.  Re¬ 
turnable  if  not  satisfactory.  This 
extraordinary  offer  ($20  worth  of 
books  for  $3)  is  made  on  account  of 
our  removal.  Address  The  Co¬ 
operative  Building  Plan 
Ass’n,  108  Fulton  St., 
New  York. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Lowest  prices.  PETER  SPEER,  Passaic,  N. J. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.*™™ 

T  C.  KEV1TT.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  X.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  S. 


Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Roses.Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Catalogue  No.  1  free  to 
purchasers  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  No.  1 
free  to  buyers  of  Holland  Bulbs  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Try  us;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  61st 
jreur.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


PERFECTION  CURRANT 

Awarded  the  first  $60.00  Gold  Barry  medal  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society, -alsohighest 
award  to  any  new  fruit  at  the  Pan-Am.  Exposition. 
The  largest,  most  productive  and  best  red  currant. 

PRICE  OF  PLANTS  CUT  iN  TWO. 

Each  plant  bears  originator’s  label.  Descriptive 
circular  free. 

C.  M.  HOOKER  &  SONS,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  BOOK 

"shows  In  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
’bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


PECAN  TREES  AND  NUTS  seed  lingtrces, (1,2  &3 

years  old.)  TheG.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  (Inc.)  Dewitt.Ga 


pn  P  Q  A I  C— Crimson  Clover  Seed,  $4  per  bushel. 
rUn  OHLl  Cow  Peas.  $1.75  and  $2  per  bushel;  Seed 
Sweet  Potatoes,  $1  per  bushel. 

J.  E.  HOLLAND,  Milford,  Del. 


CHOICE  SEED  RYE. 

Our  Seed  Rye  Is  grown  In  the  light  soil  district  of 
New  Jersey,  and  produces  big  crops  when  sown  on 
heavy  land.  Samples  and  price  on  application. 

EDWARD  R1GG,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


NEW  CROP  TIMOTHY  SEED. 

Extra  Choice,  $1.65  per  bushel. 
Bags,  15c.  Direct  to  Farmers. 

Special  price  in  large  lots. 

THE  O.  C.  SHEPARD  CO.,  MEDINA,  O. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

A  NEW  VARIETY ;  Over  40  bushels  per  acre 
Three  Years  in  Succession. 

Brother  Farmer:  If  you  are  Interested  in  wheat  that 
is  sure  to  yield  large  crops;  heavy  crops  this  season 
stood  perfectly  straight  where  so  heavy  that  binder 
would  not  elevate  much  more  than  half  a  swath; 
with  only  bushel  seed  per  acre.  Write  me  for  full 
information,  prices  and  flattering  testimonials  of 
satisfied  farmers.  Address, 

S.  P.  SHEPARD,  North  Amherst,  Ohio. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


— Buy  now  and  save  money 
i  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina, N.  2. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEATS 

All  the  leading  sorts,  and  some  new  ones,  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  age.  Kings  of  the  Wheat  Field.  Samples 
and  beautiful  illustrated  Catalogue  20  free,  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM,  Allegan,  Mich 


Mealy  Wheat,  free  from  Cockle  and  Rye.  We  have 
Kentucky  Giant,  Fultz,  American  Wonder,  and  Daw¬ 
son  Golden  Chaff.  Write  to-day. 


The  Theilmann  Seed  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 


have  six  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  414  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  and  one  of  potash.  If  we  could 
dry  the  liquid  in  the  same  way  we  should 
have  1914  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  4J4  of  pfios- 
phoris  acid  and  five  of  potash.  These  fig¬ 
ures  show  why  the  night  soil  forces  crops, 
and  also  why,  after  a  few  years  of  use 
alone  it  appears  to  “wear  out”  the  land. 
The  reason  is  that  the  night  soil  supplies 
an  abundance  of  soluble  nitrogen,  but  not 
enough  potash  or  phosphoric  acid.  On 
ordinary  soils  the  rule  is  to  supply  three 
times  as  much  phosphoric  acid  and  at  least 
twice  as  much  potash  as  of  nitrogen.  The 
night  soil  as  we  see  has  far  more  nitrogen 
than  of  either  of  the  other  elements.  It 
would  not  be  good  practice  therefore  to 
use  night  soil  alone  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  if  muriate  of  potash  and  acid  phos¬ 
phate  are  used  with  it  a  good  “balance” 
can  be  kept  up.  We  would  continue  to  use 
the  night  soil  on  grass  and  broadcast  each 
year  300  pounds  acid  phosphate  and  100 
pounds  muriate  of  potash  per  acre. 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES  new'  ENGLAND 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “Al”  stock  grown  in  the  United  States.  Fruit 
Trees,  Shade  Trees  and  Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  Fall  planting — 
advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations,  free.  Catalogue  for  tiie  asking. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONN. 


PALL  PL  ANTIKTO 

Absolutely  safe  when  YOU  plant  OUR  perfectly  ripened,  stocky,  heavily  rooted  trees. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  BEST 

Always  true  to  Label;  highest  quality;  large  assortment.  Planters’  Price  List  now  ready. 

The  Fattersozi.  3\T xzrsory  Co.,  Stewartstown.  Fa 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYEIt  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


THE  SOUTH  SIDE  CURRIERS 

FOR  PEACHES,  PLUMS.  GRAPES,  APPLES  AND  TOMATOES. 

SOUTH  SXHH  IVI’F’Gr  CO., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  114  Warren  Street.  PETERSBURG,  VA.,  U.  S.  A. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 


Don’t  think  that  because  an  inferior  imitation  roofing  looks  like 

PAROID  ROOFING 

that  it’s  just  as  good.  It  isn’t.  The  dealer  may  make  a  bigger  profit  on  it  but  that 
doesn’t  help  your  pocket  book.  You  want  the  roof  that  lasts — that’s  always  Paroid. 
Don’t  take  an  imitation.  Let  us  prove  to  you  Paroid’s  superiority.  Any  one  can 
lay  it  in  any  kind  of  weather.  Weather-proof,  wear-proof.  Contains  no  tar. 
Slate  color.  Used  by  leading  railway  systems  and  U.S.  Government  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  everywhere.  Costs  but  little  more  than  the  “cheap”  kind — is  better  than  the  “dear” 
kind.  A  complete  roofing  kit  in  every  roll. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  and  book,  “Building  Economy.”  Established  1817. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  or  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

Prizes  lor  clippings  are  awarded  this  week 
as  follows  : 

The  Distribution  of  Free  Land. 

In  opening  up  new  territory  for  settlement 
the  Government  has  done  away  with  the  spec¬ 
tacular  rush  for  claims,  substituting  in  its 
place  the  land  lottery.  The  new  method  is 
less  dangerous  than  the  old,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  is  more  satisfactory.  The  easy  process 
and  the  fascination  attached  to  all  games  of 
chance  cause  thousands  to  “try  their  luck.” 
Instead  of  all  the  land  going  to  persons  who 
would  live  on  it  and  make  their  permanent 
homes  in  the  new  country,  the  big  per  cent  of 
it  goes  to  speculators,  adventurers  and  ne'en 
do-wells.  We  believe  that  a  good  plan  would 
be  to  limit  the  applicants  to  a  given  number 
from  each  county  or  State,  and  to  require  all 
applications  to  come  through  some  authorized 
source — say,  for  instance,  the  county  court. 
Require  every  applicant  to  possess  certain 
qualifications,  among  which  should  be  indus¬ 
try,  sobriety  and  good  character.  Have  the 
court  pass  on  all  applications  and  then  select 
on  a  basis  of  merit  and  need  the  county’s 
quota.  These  names  would  then  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  the  authorities  having  the  land  distri¬ 
bution  in  charge,  and  when  the  drawing  took 
place  every  lot  and  every  claim  would  go  to 
some  needy  person,  instead  of  the  big  per  cent 
going  to  speculators,  gamblers  and  outlaws, 
as  is  now  the  case. 

There  would  be  no  death-dealing  rushes,  no 
weeks  of  terror  in  a  frontier  town.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  would  be  orderly,  and  the  settling- 
up  of  the  new  county  would  be  accomplished 
quietly  and  peacefully,  for  among  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  there  would  not  be  one  disreputable  char¬ 
acter.  The  opening  of  new  territory  would 
then  mean  more  to  the  poor  man  who  wants 
a  home  for  himself  and  family,  for  he  could 
with  safety  and  satisfaction  take  his  wife  and 
children  into  such  a  community.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  would  have  a  semblance  to  civil  service, 
in  that  it  would  eliminate  the  unworthy  and 
limit  opportunity  to  the  deserving. — Central, 
Mo.,  Republican. 

An  Angry  Connecticut  Farmer. 

An  automobile  owner  whose  name  Public 
Prosecutor  Senator  James  F.  Walsh  refuses 
to  divulge,  but  who  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
his  millionaire  clients,  was  held  up  at  Sound 
Beach  by  a  farmer  living  in  that  section  who 
was  going  to  Stamford  market.  lie  pointed  a 
revolver  at  the  man  in  the  automobile,  fright¬ 
ening  him  badly,  and  then,  after  delivering 
a  lecture  to  him  on  the  rights  of  horses  and 
the  law  of  the  State,  the  farmer  permitted 
him  to  proceed.  The  holdup  occurred  at 
Adams’s  Four  Corners.  The  automobile  had 
in  it  the  owner  and  three  women,  and  was 
going  eastward  at  20  miles  an  hour.  The 
farmer  drove  from  the  cross  street  into  the 
Boston  post  road  where  the  trolley  cars  run. 
The  horse  was  not  much  frightened,  but  the 
farmer  held  up  ids  hand  as  a  signal  provided 
by  the  statutes  for  the  machine  to  stop.  It 
merely  slowed  down  a  trifle.  The  farmer 
thereupon  drove  directly  in  front  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  as  it  came  to  a  stop  to  avoid  a 
collision  he  pulled  from  beneath  the  cushion 
of  his  seat  a  big  revolver.  Pointing  at  the 
machine  driver,  he  said  : 

“Gol  darn  you,  w^y  didn’t  you  stop  when 
I  pointed  my  hand  in  tne  air?” 

The  women  crouched  low  in  the  tonneau 
and  the  millionaire  said  tremulously  : 

“Why,  your  horse  was  not  scared.” 

“How  did  you  know  he  wouldn't  be  scared, 
eh?”  was  the  reply. 

Then  the  pistol  dropped  and  after  a  hot  ex¬ 
change  of  words  the  farmer  drove  to  one  side 
of  the  road  and  let  the  machine  go  past. 
Efforts  made  to  discover  the  identity  of  the 
farmer  and  the  millionaire  were  fruitless. — 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Times. 

/[  Wise  Judge. 

Two  Penobscot  County  farmers  bought  an 
old-fashioneu  pair  of  steelyards,  each  paying 
a  part  of  the  cost,  and  both  used  them  for 
weighing  their  produce  for  market.  After  a 
time  a  dispute  arose  and  each  claimed  to  own 
them.  The  matter  was  carried  into  court. 
The  jury  disagreed.  Tuen  the  case,  on  some 
technicality,  was  sent  to  the  Haw  Court,  and 
was  again  sent  back  for  trial.  The  costs  up 
to  this  point  had  reached  about  $500,  about 
a  hundred  times  the  original  cost  of  the  steel¬ 
yards.  When  it  came  up  again  Judge  Peters 
was  the  presiding  justice.  He  told  the  coun 
sel  that,  if  continued,  the  costs  would  be  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  would  lose  his  farm  in 
order  to  pay,  and  advised  them  to  enter  it 
“neither  party,”  and  divide  the  cost  as  it 
was.  After  a  consultation  the  parties  said 
they  were  willing  to  do  that,  and  it  looked  as 
though  the  case  would  be  settled.  All  at  once 
one  of  the  contestants  went  over  to  his  coun¬ 
sel  in  the  court  room  and  asked  :  “But  who 
is  going  to  get  the  steelyards?  He  shall  not 
have  them.”  'l’he  other  contestant  made  the 
same  declaration.  Then  the  counsel  arose 
and  said  the  case  was  just  where  it  was  be¬ 
fore  any  talk  of  settlement  had  been  made. 
They  were  willing  to  stop  litigation  and  di¬ 
vide  the  cost,  “but  what  could  be  done  with 
the  steelyards?”  “I’ll  fix  that,”  said  Judge 
Peters.  “Let  the  sheriff  of  the  county  take 


the  steelyards  at  night  and  go  down  and 
throw  them  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  let¬ 
ting  nobody  know  the  exact  spot,  so  they 
never  can  be  recovered  by  anyone.”  The  con¬ 
testants  agreed  to  this  proposition,  each  paid 
his  proportionate  part  of  the  cost,  and  the 
case  was  dropped. — Lewiston,  Me.,  Journal. 


SPRAYED  POTATOES  ON  LONG 
ISLAND. 

I  sprayed  a  10-acre  piece  twice  (late  pota¬ 
toes)  ;  they  kept  green  about  five  days  longer 
than  the  unsprayed  ones.  Very  little  spray 
ing  is  done  in  this  vicinity  (Peconic).  Early 
potatoes  are  a  good  crop  ;  very  little  rot.  Late 
ones  also  good  (about  dead)  ;  digging  com¬ 
menced,  developing  some  rot;  blight  not  seri¬ 
ous.  e.  w.  F. 

Peconic,  N.  Y. 

In  regard  to  spraying  potatoes  with  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  during  the  past  season,  the 
spraying  was  begun  when  the  vines  were  from 
six  to  eight  inches  high  and  was  done  every 
10  days.  The  sprayed  vines  held  green  and 
healthy  looking  after  the  unsprayed  ones  were 
nearly  or  quite  all  dead.  I  am  told  by  those 
who  have  used  the  mixture  that  in  strength 
they  use  it  “up  to  the  test.”  J.  b.  w. 

Baiting  Hollow,  N.  Y. 

A  field  under  the  supervision  of  the  Geneva 
Station  has  had  nine  light  applications  to 
date  of  25  gallons  per  acre  at  eacli  applica¬ 
tion  at  intervals  of  about  a  week,  beginning 
early  in  June;  all  in  good  foliage,  with  prom¬ 
ise  of  much  growth  to  tubers  for  some  time, 
while  seven  rows  in  center  of  field  unsprayed 
are  entirely  dead,  with  foliage  brown.  Other 
fields  equally  good  to  look  at  where  the  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  was  the  formula  of  the  station 
and  prepared  by  users.  That  sold  as  ready 
for  use  is  not  showing  satisfactory  results. 

Cutchogue,  M.  Y.  c.  F.  s. 

Spraying  potatoes  has  been  done  very  ex¬ 
tensively  in  this  locality  the  present  season, 
some  fields  having  been  sprayed  eight,  nine 
and  10  times.  These  fields  are  still  somewhat 
green  (August  20)  and  are  growing,  though 
badly  blighted,  while  those  fields  unsprayed 
have  been  dead  two  weeks.  These  are  about 
two-thirds  grown,  though  numerous  in  the 
hill,  yielding  200  to  250  bushels  per  acre, 
with  very  little  rot.  My  observation  is  that 
spraying  does  not  altogether  prevent  blight  in 
a  season  like  this,  but  it  keeps  the  vines 
green,  and  they  grow  longer,  and  tubers  grow 
larger,  and  in  case  of  rot,  the  general  yield 
will  be  larger  than  when  unsprayed.  We 
shall  know  more  after  digging.  We  have  had 
this  month  to  date  six  thunderstorms,  10 
rainy  days,  with  6.07  inches  precipitation. 

Southampton,  N.  Y.  w.  l.  j. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Hardiness  of  Fruit  Trees. — Noticing  the 
comments  on  tTie  hardiness  of  Japan  plums,  I 
have  20  Abundance  that  stood  34  degrees  be¬ 
low  zero  last  Winter,  and  are  sound  and 
healthy ;  likewise  some  Burbank  and  Red 
June  escaped,  while  Braashaw  and  Lombard 
were  nearly  all  destroyed.  Possibly  the  care 
and  attention  of  the  Rose  bugs  the  Summer 
previous  helped  matters.  Montmorency, 
Early  Richmond  and  Windsor  cherries  win¬ 
tered  all  right  and  nearly  all  the  Keiffer  pears. 
The  mice  claimed  some  victims  against  none 
the  year  before.  J.  d. 

Charlestown,  N.  II. 

Stored  Api*les. — There  are  now  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  late  varieties 
of  apples  which  were  stored  last  Fall.  I 
understand  that  the  department  has  in  stor¬ 
age  a  sufficient  quantity  of  apples  to  keep  the 
exhibits  of  certain  late  varieties  fresh 
throughout  the  Exposition,  in  which  case  they 
will  have  been  in  storage  at  least  a  year.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  commercial  lots  of  any 
kind  of  fruit  having  been  carried  more  than 
a  year  in  storage,  although  I  do  know  of  cer¬ 
tain  cases  where  Russets  and  one  or  two 
other  varieties  in  small  quantities  have  been 
kept  from  two  to  three  years.  I  cannot  see 
any  commercial  advantage  in  carrying  apples 
from  one  season  after  new  apples  are  on  the 
market,  and  do  not  believe  it  can  bo  done 
profitably.  It  might  have  been  done  perhaps 
a  few  years  ago,  waen  there  was  occasionally 
a  very  short  crop  of  apples,  but  nowadays  the 
chances  of  a  particularly  short  crop  are  very 
remote.  w.  m.  french. 

New  York. 


KIDNEY  AND  BLADDER 
TROUBLES  PROMPTLY  CURED. 

A  Sample  Bottle  Sent  FREE  by  Mail. 

Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great 
kidney  remedy,  fulfills  every  wish  in 
promptly  curing  kidney,  bladder  and 
uric  acid  troubles,  rheumatism  and  pain 
in  the  back.  It  corrects  inability  to  hold 
water  and  scalding  pain  in  passing  it,  or 
bad  effects  following  use  of  liquor,  wine  or 
beer,  and  overcomes  that  unpleasant  ne¬ 
cessity  of  being  compelled  to  go  often  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  and  to  get  up  many  times 
during  the  night.  The  mild  and  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  effect  of  Swamp-Root  is  soon 
realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its 
wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distressing 
cases. 

Swamp-Root  is  not  recommended  for 
everything,  but  if  you  have  kidney,  liver, 
bladder  or  uric  acid  trouble  you  will  find 
it  just  the  remedy  you  need. 

If  you  need  a  medicine  you  should 
have  the  best.  Sold  by  druggists  in  fifty- 
cent  and  one-dollar  sizes.  You  may  have 
a  sample  bottle  of  this  great  kidney  rem¬ 
edy,  Swamp-Root,  and  a  book  that  tells 
all  about  it  and  its  great  cures,  both  sent 
absolutely  free  by  mail.  Address,  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  When 
writing,  be  sure  to  mention  that  you  read 
this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York 
“Rural  New-Yorker.”  Don’t  make  any 
mistake,  but  remember  the  name,  Swamp- 
Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the 
address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every 
bottle. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 

FARMERS’  LINES 

so  pimple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

77  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland, O. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  SI 00 
Five  Horse  Power,  S150 

Saws  wood;  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Runs  spray 
pump.  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Cob,  Conn, 


THE  AIR-COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

Weight  350  pounds.  Has  jump 
spark.  This  engine  requires 
no  water  for  cooling  purposes. 
No  water  jacket-pipe  or  tank 
to  freeze  in  cold  weather.  A 
fan  on  the  exhaust  side  of 
engine  cools  it  better  than 
water.  Also  used  for  operat¬ 
ing  spraying  pumps;  is  better 
than  wind  mills  for  pumping 
purposes, and  can  be  used  for 
light  farm  work  also.  20  years 
Of  experience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  gas  engines.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
E.  II.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


QUICK  DELIVERY 

^DCCRI 

MOUNTAIN  SILOS 

Will  save  your  corn  crop,  making  good 
ensilage  of  corn  too  backward  to  mature 
before  frosts.  We  have  doubled  our 
force  and  are  prepared  to 

SHIP  AT  ONCE. 

Best  R.  R,  Connections. 
Plenty  of  Stock. 

Good  Silos  in  Quick  Time. 

STODDARD  MFG.  CO., 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Gasoline  Engines  and  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters  handled  in  same  manner. 


POTATOES  SORTED  FREE 

WHEN  SORTED  WITH  A  TILTING  SORTER 

THE  CULLS  PAY  THE  BILL. 

The  TILTING  SORTER  makes  two  grades  of  pota¬ 
toes  and  puts  them  both 
Into  sack.  It  substitutes 
gravity  for  a  crank  and 
saves  a  man  by  It. 

Sample  Machine,  $7 

Send  for  circular. 
AGENTS  WANTED 

EDWIN  TAYLOR, 
EdwardsviUe,  Kan. 


AGRICULTURAL 

L  I  M  B  . 

The  Ohio  Lime  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
Lime  for  Land  purposes. 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  OHIO  LIME  CO..  •  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  %  to  28  horse  power. 
Also  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills.  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City.|« 


MACHINERY 


CIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

•OOMER  &  (OSCHERT 
,  PRESS  CO., 

118  WeitWiter  8tt 

&HUW8K,  if,  it 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENCINE. 

An  economical  4  H.  P.,  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  maae,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine.  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

v  THE  MA.STER  ENOX3NTE  CO., 

704  Main  Street,  W illinxantic,  Conn. 


I  „ 


MORE  with 


CHATHAM 

Fanning  Mill 

than  with  any  other,  and  more  than  you  expect. 

We  furnish  FREE  with  every  Chatham 

17  Screens  and  Riddles 


for  every  purpose  and  combination 
of  purposes  for  which  the  farmer  or 
seedsman,  ranchman  or  planter  can 
possibly  need  them,  Thus  you 
secure  in  one  machine  a  Separator, 
Grader,  Timothy  Seed  Saver  and 
Fanninii  Mill,  for  taking  out  weed 
seeds,  mustard  and  cockle  from 


SOLD  ON  TIME 

With  or  Without  the  Bagging  Attachment. 

seed  wheat  and  all  seed  grain,  cleaning  and  grading  any  kind  of  grain  sown,  including 
wheat,  rye,  timothy,  clover,  millet,  oats,  barley,  flax,  peas,  beans,  corn,  alfalfa,  broom 
corn,  grass  seed,  tobacco  seed,  chufas,  pecans,  rice,  cow  peas,  velvet  beans,  peanuts, 
Kaffir  corn,  cotton,  etc.,  etc.  This  Insures  Highest  Market  Price  for  crop  sold,  most 
productive  and  cleanest  yield  of  crop  sown. 

Special  Screens  for  Grading  Corn  and  Special  Screens  for  Taking 

Rllftlrlt nrn  Hill  a 4  PIauav  We  Make  Our  Own  Screens  for  nil  sizes  and  kinds  of  grain. 
H  UlitVIlUl  II  UUI  UT  UlUVCli  There  is  no  sonse  or  reason  in  trying  to  do  without  a  Chatham, 
for  it  is  sold  to  you  on  time,  and  more  than  pays  for  itself  before  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  it. 
On  Exhibition  at  40  Exchange  Ave.,  Union  Stock  Yurds.  Chicago, 
and  Ulock  10,  Palace  of  Agriculture,  St.  Louis  World's  Fair. 

Every  Chatham  Carries  Our  Five  Years  Guarantee 

and  will  be  shipped  to  you  from  the  following  distributing  points,  whichever  is  nearest  you:  Peoria, 
Ill.;  Freeport,  Ill.;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Indianapolis,  Ind.; Harrisburg,  Pa.; Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Minneapolis, 
Minn,;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Pendleton,  Ore.,  and  Dayton.  O.,  as  well  as  f  rom  either  of  our 
factories— Detroit,  Mich.,  or  Chatham,  Ont.  “How  to  Make  Dollars  Out  of  Wind”  is  a  truthful  book 
of  facts  and  instructive  information  that  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  intensive  farming.  It  tells 
how  others  pick  up  hundreds  of  dollars  on  their  places  more  by  forethought  and  care  than  by  work, 
and  gives  names  and  letters  of  parties  who  have  found  a  little  breeze  to  be  a  "ood  money-maker.  It 
further  tells  how  you  can  secure  a  Chatham  Fanning  Mill,  use  it  to  your  profit  and  pay  for  it  later  on. 
Write  for  this  book  today,  without  fail.  It  will  come  back  by  return  mail.  Address  all  letters 

Tbe  Manson  Campbell  Co.  Ltd.  (Mfrs.  Chatham  Fanning  Mills,  Incubators,  Brooders) 

258  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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N9  I  OATS  AND  CHAFFING 


N?  3  PEAS  BEANS  AND  OATS 

N94  RED  CLOVER  SEED 

N°  5  TIMOTHY  5EED  SCREEN 

N9  6  PEASAND  BEAN  SCREEN 

N?  ^  FALL  WHEAT  FOR  SEED 

N9S  CHESSANDOATS  FROM  WHEAT 

N99  WHEAT  FOR  MARKET  AND  OATS 

N  910  SPRING  WHEAT  RIdSVe 

N  9 1 1  OATS  FROM  WHEAT 

N9I2  COCKLE  AND  WILD  PEAS  FROM  WHEAT 

N?  13  COCKLE  FROM  WHEAT 

N9I4  TIMOTHY  SEED  FROM  WHEAT 

N®  1-5  FALL  WHEAT  RIDDLE 

N9  !&  CHESS  BOARD  USED  UNOER  RIDDLE 

N  9  24  ALSIKE  CLOVER  SCREEN 

t 
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iVOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Troublesome  Birds. — Henry  B.  Spen¬ 
cer,  Rocky  River,  O.,  asks  the  name  of  the 
bird  that  amuses  itself  by  puncturing  his 
grapes,  apparently  for  amusement  and  not 
for  food.  They  do  not  eat  the  grapes,  but 
prick  almost  every  berry  in  the  bunch  at¬ 
tacked,  doing  great  damage  in  his  trial 
vineyard.  Mr.  Spencer’s  statement  is  as 
follows : 


Last  year  some  kind  of  a  bird  came  into 
my  specimen  vineyard  about  as  soon  as  the 
early  black  grapes  commenced  to  ripen,  and 
had  spoiled  a  great  many  bunches  before  1 
was  aware  of  it  by  striking  the  berries  with 
its  bill,  making  a  small  puncture,  but  not  eat¬ 
ing  any,  and  then  the  honey  bees  would  clean 
it -out,  leaving  nothing  but  a  husk  and  seeds. 

We  have  t lie  robin,  the  catbird  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sparrow  and  other  birds  common  to 
northern  Ohio,  but  1  never  have  discovered 
any  of  them  in  the  act  of  injury  in  the  way 
mentioned.  I  do  not  think  it  was  the  robins, 
for  they  tear  the  berries  open  and  take  the 
whole  thing.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about 
the  catbirds  and  English  sparrows.  There 
was  a  pair  of  little  brown  birds  that  I  noticed 
frequented  the  spot  where  the  greatest  dam¬ 
age  was  done.  1  should  say  they  were  a  little 
smaller  than  the  sparrows  and  had  a  sharp- 
pointed  but  short  bill.  Later  in  the  Fail  I 
noticed  quite  a  number  of  small  brown  birds 
in  the  vineyard,  but  never  caught  them  in  the 
act  of  destroying  grapes. 

Two  species  of  birds,  the  brown  Orchard 
oriole,  Icterus  spurius,  and  the  Cape  May 
warbler,  Sylvicola  maritima,  have  been 
accused  of  injuring  grapes  in  this  way, 
but  the  little  fellows  are  so  lively  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  detect  them  in  the  act. 

Just  why  any  bird  should  injure  fruits  he 
does  not  eat  is  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
Cape  May  warbler  is  a  slender,  spry,  yel¬ 
lowish  bird  about  the  size  of  a  canary.  It 
has  been  seen  to  alight  on  a  bunch  of 
ripening  grapes  and  puncture  every  berry 
with  its  sharp  bill  almost  with  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  a  sewing  machine  at  full  speed. 

It  is  a  rather  rare  species,  found  near  the 
coast  during  the  warm  season  and  is  most 
abundant  during  the  Fall  migration,  when 
grapes  are  ripening.  There  are  40  or  50 
species  of  wood  warblers.  They  are  all 
active  little  insect  eaters,  and  only  this 
particular  species  has  been  accused  of  in¬ 
juring  fruits.  The  small  brown  birds  seen 
were  probably  Orchard  orioles.  They  are 
quite  common  in  the  Central  States, 
though  rare  in  iNew  England,  and  average 
a  little  over  six  inches  in  length.  The 
color  is  bright  chestnut-bay  or  brown  and  Fruit-eating  birds  are  increasing,  and  their 
black  in  the  male,  while  the  female  is  yel-  natural  means  of  subsistence  is  rapidly 
lowish  olive.  This  species  feeds  mainly  diminishing,  so  that  in  lean  years  of  fruit 
on  larvae,  spiders  and  young  grasshoppers,  production  they  must  perforce  invade  gar- 
hut  often  attacks  fruit  and  berries,  punc-  dens  and  orchards  in  destructive  numbers, 
turing  apples,  pears,  plums  and  grapes  in  The  practical  remedy  for  this  condition 
the  manner  described.  This  is  not  the  must  be  formulated  by  associated  fruit 
beautiful  bright  yellow  Baltimore  oriole,  growers,  and  no  means  neglected  for  em- 
Icterus  Baltimore,  known  as  golden  robin  bodying  it  in  lawful  form. 


the  State  Legislature,  and  the  question  of 
amending  in  a  common  sense  way  the 
crude  and  unjust  bird  protection  laws  of 
other  States  has  scarcely  been  broached. 
The  matter  will  not  down.  It  must  sooner 
or  later  he  settled,  and  settled  in  favor  of 
the  men  who  put  their  capital  and  energy 
in  fruit  production  rather  than  the  un¬ 
practical  sentimentalist  who  gets  his  bird 
ideas  at  second  hand.  Losses  from  bird 
depredations  are  so  great  and  constant 
that  the  grower  must  defend  his  crop  or 
go  out  of  business  if  he  cannot  legally 
do  so. 

Robins  Not  so  Bad  This  Year. — It  is 
freely  admitted  that  robins  are  not  so  de¬ 
structive  this  year  of  abundant  wild  fruits, 
as  they  are  largely  diverted  to  the  way- 
sides  and  woodlands.  They  came  in  ap¬ 
palling  numbers  at  the  opening  of  Spring, 
and  reared  an  uncountable  progeny,  the 
first  broods  of  which  were  fledged  in  time 
for  the  earliest  strawberries,  the  early 
cherries  having  already  been  appropriated 
by  their  parents.  The  young  birds,  pilot¬ 
ed  by  the  adults,  invaded  the  berry  plots 
on  the  Rural  Grounds  in  hordes,  hopping 
about  among  the  plants,  invariably  select 
ing  the  finest  fruits  in  the  cluster,  whack¬ 
ing  away  with  their  sharp  bills  until  the 
berry,  perhaps  big  enough  to  make  a  meal 
for  an  entire  brood,  was  hopelessly  man¬ 
gled,  and  repeated  the  performance  at  the 
next  hill  until  scarcely  a  presentable  ripe 
fruit  could  be  found.  Where  accurate  re¬ 
sults  were  wanted  or  typical  specimens 
needed,  protection  by  a  covering  of  net¬ 
ting  was  imperatively  demanded.  The 
commercial  grower  cannot  afford,  at  pres¬ 
ent  fruit  prices,  to  cover  his  fields  with 
nets,  and  must  sacrifice  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  his  earliest  and  finest  fruits,  or  lose 
his  legitimate  profits  by  picking  before 
maturity  and  securing  a  lower  price. 

As  the  later  cherries  of  the  Mazzard 
class  came  in  the  birds  flocked  to  the 
roadside  trees  and  gave  the  harrassed 
berry  growers  a  much  appreciated  rest. 
Only  trifling  damage  was  done  to  the  cul¬ 
tivated  bush  and  bramble  fruits,  there  be¬ 
ing  an  abundance  of  berries  in  the  pas¬ 
tures  when  they  were  ripening.  As  fine 
crops  of  wild  cherries  and  elderberries  are 
now  claiming  their  attention  it  may  be 
that  early  grapes  will  not  be  molested. 
But  such  seasons  of  woodland  plenty  are 
not  usual.  Wild  fruit  trees  and  plants 
are  diminishing  in  number,  the  seedling 
cherries  that  formerly  lined  every  country 
byway  are  disappearing.  They  die  out  and 
are  cut  for  fuel  or  to  make  way  for  im¬ 
provements  and  are  seldom  replaced. 


or  fire  bird.  The  latter  is  a  delightful 
species,  familiar  everywhere  for  its  flute¬ 
like  songs  and  aainty  basket-shaped  hang¬ 
ing  nest.  It  has  no  habits  objectionable 
to  the  gardener. 

What  to  do  About  the  Birds? — A  note 
just  received  trotn  a  successful  plum  grow¬ 
er  starts  with  the  following  paragraph  : 

With  this  mail  I  am  sending  you  samples 
of  several  varieties  of  my  new  seedling  Japan 
plums.  I  was  able  to  save  a  few  of  each  by 
covering  tuem  with  paper  hags;  the  birds 
have  destroyed  all  those  not  covered,  and  that 
is  why  they  are  not  so  well  colored  as  they 
should  be,  but  I  think  you  can  get  the  flavor 
nearly  as  well. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  when  a  grower 
must  hag  his  plums  and  peaches,  his  early 
apples  and  pears,  as  well  as  his  grapes, 
and  net  his  cherries,  strawberries,  and 
small  fruits  generally  in  order  to  save  a 
few  samples  for  comparison,  yet  so  prev¬ 
alent  has  the  bird  plague  become  that  it 
no  longer  excites  remark.  There  is  no 
legislative  relief  in  sight.  The  “robin  bill” 
allowing  New  Jersey  fruit  growers,  under 
proper  restrictions,  to  protect  their  crop 
from  fruit-eating  birds,  was  emphatically 
“turned  down’’  during  the  last  session  of 


Few  Injurious  Species  of  Birds. — Of 
the  700  and  more  species  of  birds  native 
to  North  America  scarcely  20  are  really 
injurious  to  the  farmer  or  gardener.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  birds  frequent¬ 
ing  any  given  locality  are  harmless  or  in¬ 
different  to  the  farmer’s  interests,  while  a 
few  are  in  every  way  beneficial.  The 
complete  extermination  of  all  injurious 
species  would  leave  no  void  in  bird  life, 
in  grace  of  form,  beauty  of  color  or  mel¬ 
ody  of  song,  as  their  places  would  be 
taken  by  individuals  from  among  the  use¬ 
ful  or  indifferent  species.  No  wholesale 
or  indiscriminate  slaughter  is  advocated 
by  anyone,  but  the  inherent  right  of  the 
producer  to  protect  his  property,  taken 
away  by  ill-advised  legislation,  should  be 
restored.  Mr.  Spencer  has  not  been  able 
to  detect  his  grape  destroyers  in  the  act 
so  far,  but  if  he  should  do  so  in  the  future 
he  ought  to  have  the  right  to  deal  with 
them  as  he  thinks  best.  The  plum  and 
strawberry  thieves  are  bolder  and  better 
known,  but  here  again  the  right  of  self¬ 
protection  has  been  taken  away,  and  the 
grower  has  no  remedy  or  redress. 

W.  V.  F. 


AVitkx  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
it.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  S. 

Make  your  face 
happy  by  using 
Williams’  Shav¬ 
ing  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

W rite  for  booklet  **  How  to  Shave,  ** 
TheJ.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 
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LOADED 


IT!  nWANTED  "MEND-A-RIP 

I  Docs  all  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Stitching 


Will  5 


IJocb  all  kinds 
^of  light  and 
heavy  ri  voting 
Save  ms  Pbici  op  Itself 
Mary  Timer  a  Yea il  A  Perfect 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 
To  Show  it  Mcavif*  a  Sale.  Agcnta 
make  from  $«  to  $15  a  day.  Ono 

_  agent  mode  $20  first  day  and  writes  to  Hurry 

more  machines  to  him.  Write  for  epccial  agents’  price. 

J.C.Toote  Foundry  Co.,  Fredericktown,  O, 

rhe  Great  Agents  Su$£ly  House . 


gHCCjE_S  ™c?-Srv$  261? 

Write  for  Catalogue.  ITS  FREE. 
Before  ordering  compare  our  prices 
on  Buggies,  Surreys  and 
Wagons.  100  styles.  Our 
prices  talk.  Buy  Direct, 

. _ _ _  _ Save  Middlemans  Profit. 

Established  1883.  I  ROYAL  CARRIAGE  CO. 
Output.  30.000.  [  416  E.  Court  St.,  Cincinnati.  0. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

60X  17  HAVANA,  ILL. 


THE  NIAGARA 

FRUIT  LADDER 

It  always  stands  and  never 
rooks.  A  model  for 
strength,  lightness 
and  durability. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
BASSWOOD  LADDERS  for 
fruit  picking,  painting  and  tire 
purposes.  Also  crates,  boxes, 
and  fruit  packages.  Write  to 

BACON  &  CARPENTER, 

Appleton,  N.  Y. 


Galvanised  Steel  Tanks 

Guaranteed  to  the  user.  Built  to 
suit  your  particular  needs  at  re¬ 
markably  low  prices.  Also 
manufacture  Corrugated  Iron 
1  steel  roofing, etc.  Write  for  pricesto-day. 
CEDGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO*  35  Gfidgfi  St.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


r 


Potash  Fills  the 
Grain  Sacks 

Potash  is  a  necessary  nourish¬ 
ment  for  grain  and  ail  other  crops. 
W  rite  to-day  for  our  valuable 
books  on  “  Fertilization” —  full  of 
information  that  every  farmer  should 
possess — sent  free  to  applicants. 
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GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

Nassau  Street  New  York 


Landowners  should  r.  ad  article  bv  Alva  Agee  on  Land 
Drainage  entitled  “The  Making  of  a  Farm.”  in 
The  National  Stockman  and  Farmer,  of  Pittsburg. Pa. 
July  21  st.  pageG.  Copy  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
Vitrified  Drain  Tilelasts  forever.  Nobreakage.  Saves 
cost  of  labor  in  laying.  Write  for  prices  and  Informa¬ 
tion  TheH  B.  CampCo.,  Bessemer  Bldg.JPittsburg, Pa 


m 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Thissoapisa  Fertilizeras  wellas  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  5'>-lb.  kegs.  $2.60;  100-_lb.  kegs, $4. 60;  half  barrel, 


No  leaks 

n  o  trouble, 
n  o  repairs. 
Stands  heat, 
cold,  rain  or 
sun. 

Arrow  Brand  Asphalt  Ready  Roofing 

the  cheapest  good  roofing.  Outlasts  shingles. 
Stands  rough  use.  Sand  or  gravel  surface.  The  price 
is  all  right.  Send  for  samples,  booklet  and  prices. 
Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co. ,  80  Pine  Street,  New  York 


“BE  GOOD” 

TO  YOUR  HORSES 
USE  FRAZER’S  AXLE  GREASE 
AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  THEM. 


nm 

r/  —  *J|  .  MyTRIENDl 


Recognized  as  the  STANDARD 
Axle  Grease  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Thousand  Tubs  of  this  Grease  are  sold 
weekly  to  the  Truckmen  of  New  York  City-Ahelr 
Trucks  are  loaded  heavy  and  a  saving  orboth 
time  and  money  is  made,  one  greasing  lasting 
two  weeks  or  longer. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  FRAZER’S  with  Label  on 
It  saves  your  horse  labor  and  you  too. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

T-razer  LubricatorCo.,83  MurraySt.,N.Y 


FANCY  fe aches 

Should  be  shipped  in  a  nice  earner  to  fetch  f anev  prices.  Use  the  South  Side  Carriers 

SOUTH  SIDE  M’F’Gr  OO., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  114  WARREN  STREET.  PETERSRURG,  VA. 

"Winchester 


*  * 


New  Rival”  Black  Powder  Shells 


are  made  for  good  shooting  and  good  shooters  shoot  them. 
There  is  no  guess  work  when  your  gun  has  a  “New  Rival” 
in  the  chamber:  for  it’s  the  kind  of  shell  that  can  always 
be  depended  upon  to  shoot  where  the  gun  is  held.  “New 
Rival”  shells  are  sure-fire,  give  good  pattern  and  pene¬ 
tration  and  cost  but  little  more  than  cheap  inferior  makes. 

ORDER  THEM  AND  TAKE  NO  OTHER 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Strawberries. — We  have  cleaned  the  bods 
out  four  times,  and  still  weeds  are  coming  in. 
We  know  they  are  not  the  same  weeds,  be¬ 
cause  the  others  were  picked  up  and  carried 
away  to  the  peach  trees.  They  have  more 
relatives  than  you  can  shake  a  hoe  at.  The 
boys  are  about  tired  of  strawberry  culture, 
especially  the  plan  of  “building  up”  an  old 
bed.  It  is  hoe  and  dig  and  dig  and  hoe  if 
we  would  keep  the- beds  clean.  On  soil  like 
ours,  which  is  naturally  suited  to  grass,  and 
which  is  full  of  weeds,  strawberry  culture 
means  no  end  of  finger  work.  I  have  heard 
people,  advocate  a  course  of  instruction  in 
dead  languages  for  boys,  because  such  study 
gave  them  self-control  and  taught  them  habits 
of  application.  I'll  guarantee  that  if  the  boy 
forced  himself  to  keep  half  an  acre  of  straw¬ 
berries  clean  Ft  would  beat  all  the  dead  lan¬ 
guages  that  were  once  alive  as  a  training  for 
self-control.  We  have  cleaned  the  berries 
and  put  fertilizer  on  them.  The  plants  have 
made  many  runners  and  look  well  fitted  to 
give  us  fruit  next  year  that  will  pay  for  the 
work.  When  T  hear  people  tell  how  easy  it 
is  to  grow  strawberries  I  think  they  have  a 
special  location  and  soil,  or  else  I  don't  like 
to  think  about  it. 

Preserving  Compounds.  —  A  Maryland 
woman  .asks  these  questions : 

“Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  mo 
anything  about  these  preservative  compounds 
advertised  to  be  used  in  putting  up  fruits 
and  vegetables,  some  of  which  are  put  up 
without  heating?  Do  the  canning  factories 
use  this  compound  in  corn,  tomatoes,  etc.  ? 
The  directions  and  circulars  accompanying 
the  same  claim  them  to  be  harmless  when 
used  according  to  directions,  but  before  using 
it  I  should  like  to  have  an  idea  of  what  it  is 
made  of  and  to  know  that  its  effects  upon 
the  system  were  not  injurious.”  a.  r. 

The  only  safe  thing  to  do  with  these  com¬ 
pounds  is  to  let  them  entirely  alone.  Do 
not  be  deceived  by  the  “claims”  made  by 
those  who  want  to  sell  the  goods.  The  stuff 
usually  contains  borax  and  salicylic  acid,  both 
of  which  are  injurious  to  health.  In  several 
States  the  laws  prohibit  the  use  of  such 
drugs  in  food.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  a 
National  law  which  will  cut  off  their  use  en¬ 
tirely.  Some  of  these  “compounds”  contain 
the  drugs  we  use  to  kill  scab  on  potatoes,  or 
which  undertakers  use  for  embalming!  If 
you  want  to  know  how  such  drugs  affect  the 
system  send  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  for  a  little  pamphlet  on  Dr. 
Wiley’s  experiments.  The  old-fashioned  Meth¬ 
odist  hot-water  treatment  is  still  the  reliable 
safeguard  against  bacteria  and  sin  ! 

Pin  Money. — I  can  understand  just  how 
the  woman  who  wrote  the  following  note 
feels.  The  “pin  money”  question  is  a  hard 
one.  We  cannot  help  feeling  freer  and  hap¬ 
pier  when  we  have  a  little  cash  to  use  just 
as  we  see  fit.  It  often  touches  me  to  see 
how  people  try  to  hunt  for  money  in  odd  or 
strange  places : 

“For  some  time  I  have  been  trying  to  de¬ 
vise  a  means  of  earning  a  little  "pin  money," 
and  to-day  as  I  was  looking  from  the  window 
my  eyes  happened  to  fall  on  an  old  stone 
wall  banked  with  the  beautiful  golden-rod, 
and  the  thought  came  to  me  how  greatly  it 
was  admired  by  city  people  and  that  probably 
they  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for 
it.  It  could  be  packed  and  expressed  and 
reach  the  city  as  fresh  as  when  gathered.” 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  little  or  no 
demand  here  for  golden-rod.  1  do  not  think 
it  would  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  ex- 
pressage.  City  people  like  to  go  to  the  coun¬ 
try  and  bring  back  a  bunch  of  golden-rod  or 
of  forest  leaves,  but  they  would  seldom  buy 
them.  There  are  so  many  other  (lowers  at  this 
season,  and  it  is  so  easy  to  supply  the  limit¬ 
ed  demand  for  golden-rod  that:  florists  do  not 
care  to  buy  it.  This  is  a  case  like  many 
others  where  country  people  reason  that  be¬ 
cause  city  folks  ought  to  like  a  certain  thing, 
therefore  that  thing  is  sure  to  sell.  That 
principle  is  all  wrong.  We  cannot  force  our 
opinions  or  our  goods  upon  the  city  trade.  \*e 
must  provide  what  they  call  for,  or  spend 
money  and  goods  in  educating  them  up  or 
down  to  our  own  standard.  We  have  many 
calls  from  people  who  want  to  sell  roots  or 
bark  for  medicinal  purposes.  Somehow  they 
expect  to  make  small  fortunes,  but  they  are 
always  disappointed  at  the  low  prices.  Gin¬ 
seng  root  brings  a  high  price,  but  that  is  not 
because  it  is  useful  as  medicine,  but  because 
the  Chinese  have  a  superstitious  feeling  re¬ 
garding  it.  If  our  friend  could  make  city  peo¬ 
ple  believe  that  every  one  who  wore  golden- 
rod  will  find  a  pot  of  gold  her  old  stone  wall 
would  surely  be  a  bank.  That  would  be  just 
about  as  sensin’''  as  the  present  value  put 
on  ginseng,  but  who  wants  the  job  of  making 
people  believe  such  a  thing?  The  ginseng 
growers  have  the  advantage  of  the  “educa¬ 
tion”  given  the  Chinese  centuries  ago. 

Big  Words. — Here  is  a  big  subject  for  big 
people. 

“Is  the  word  ‘gallinocurist’  admissible 
when  applied  to  a  breeder  of  poultry  or  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  science  of  gallinoculture?  You 
might  discuss  this  through  the  columns  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Such  a  word  is  evidently 
needed.  We  have  such  words  as  agriculturist, 


agronomist,  bacteriologist,  etc.,  each  express¬ 
ing  a  particular  class.  Why  not  have  the 
word  gallinocurist?”  J.  T.  C. 

This  is  too  much  for  me.  Every  year  some 
fraud  tries  to  sell  an  old  book  on  incubation 
by  “Prof.  Corbett,  Professor  of  Gallinocul- 
ture.”  It  is  an  old  book  published  years  ago, 
when  incubators  were  little  known.  If  it 
were  offered  as  a  book  by  John  Corbett,  the 
hen  man,  few  would  notice  it,  but  “professor 
of  gallinoculture”  has  a  ring  about  it  that 
rings  in  the  dollars.  I  was  weeding  straw¬ 
berries  with  the  boys  last  week,  and  somehow 
they  got  started  at  those  big  words.  “What 
‘1st’  am  I?”  asked  one  boy.  I  told  the  boy 
who  keeps  the  hens  that  he  is  a  “gallinocul- 
turist,”  while  Merrill,  who  wants  to  be  a  doc¬ 
tor,  is  a  physiologist,  and  the  boy  who  likes 
birds  is  an  ornithologist,  while  the  other  boy 
is  a  horticulturist !  Each  boy  seemed  proud 
of  his  “ist,”  but  I  noticed  that  the  gallinoeul- 
turist  forgot  to  feed  his  hens,  the  physiologist 
drank  too  much  water  at  dinner  and  the  hor¬ 
ticulturist  left  plenty  of  weeds  in  his  row  ! 

I  will  say  that  hen  man.  gardener  and  farmei 
are  plenty  good  enough  for  me.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  teachers  of  agriculture  to  divide 
up  the  science  into  departments  and  select 
such  words,  but  plain,  everyday  farmers 
would  better  leave  the  “ists”  out. 

Fa  it  Sr  Notes. — The  buckwheat  is  all  seeded, 
and  now  we  are  working  on  the  rye.  When 
this  is  in,  with  the  grass,  our  hills  will  be 
permanently  seeded,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  plow  them  again.  The  young 
trees  are  still  growing.  We  are  now  making 
the  last  clipping  of  grass  around  the  young 
peach  trees.  .  .  .  The  Carman  peaches 

were  excellent  this  year,  of  a  dark,  rich  color 
and  fine  flavor.  This  is  an  excellent  early 
variety  for  us,  though  it  is  nearly  a  cling 
here.  For  market  the  early  peaches  are  not 
desirable,  as  they  come  into  competition  with 
better  varieties  from  the  South.  Mountain 
Rose  is  about  the  earliest  peach  that  will 
pay  us  to  raise  for  market,  and  even  that  is 
too  early  for  the  best  profit.  I  still  think 
that  on  our  hills  the  latest  fruit  that  we  can 
ripen  will  pay  best.  .  .  .  The  young 
roosters  have  been  shut  in  a  small  house  and 
are  making  fine  broilers.  It  is  much  better 
to  have  them  in  narrow  quarters  quietly  put¬ 
ting  on  flesh  than  to  have  them  running  at 
large.  ...  I  took  advantage  of  a  rainy 
afternoon  to  help  the  boys  clean  out  the  hen¬ 
house.  It  was  made  over  from  an  old  ice¬ 
house,  and  is  full  of  cracks  and  corners. 
These  make  an  ideal  place  for  lice  and  mites, 
and  as  usual  at  this  season  the  house  swarmed 
with  these  blood-suckers.  The  house  has  an 
earth  floor.  We  scraped  up  all  the  rubbish 
and  took  all  the  old  hay  out  of  the  nests. 
The  roosts  are  movable  and  we  carried  them 
outside  and  sprayed  them  with  kerosene. 
Then  we  took  the  Niagara  gas  sprayer  and 
pul  in  a  good  charge  of  Zenoleum  and  water 
at  the  rate  of  one  quart  for  two  large  buckets. 
We  let  in  gas  enough  to  give  about  50  pounds 
pressure,  took  the  nozzle  and  hose  inside  the 
house  and  let  it  go.  Every  square  foot  of 
wall  and  floor  was  thoroughly  sprayed.  There 
was  pressure  enough  to  drive  the  liquid,  in  a 
fine  spray,  into  every  crack  and  corner.  The 
nests  and  roosts  were  washed  out  with  the 
mixture  and  fresh  hay  put  in.  Next  time  we 
shall  spray  with  lime  and  sulphur.  No  use 
expecting  a  hen  to  lay  eggs  and  put  on  flesh 
while  lice  are  sucking  her  blood.  The  boy 
has  eight  hens  and  a  Wyandotte  pullet  in  one 
house  and  they  lay  four  to  eight  eggs  per  day. 

I  often  hear  complaint,  of  hens  that  refuse  to 
lay  in  August  and  September.  I 'don't  blame 
them,  for  the  lice  torture  them  beyond  en¬ 
durance.  .  .  .  How  about  the  Alfaua? 

It  is  still  in  evidence,  but  the  Crab  grass  out¬ 
grows  it.  We  keep  clipping  it.  down,  but 
somehow  the  Alfalfa  does  not  seem  able  to 
get  ahead.  While  it  is  far  behind  what  I  have 
seen  the  crop  do  in  other  places.  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  it  Is  not  dead  ! 

Uneven  Development.— While  we  have 
l>een  soaked  with  rain  and  mist  other  sections 
have  been  dried  up.  Sometimes  when  we  look 
out  of  the  window  and  see  the  rain  pouring 
down  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  only  a 
few  hundred  miles  away  friends  are  looking 
sadly  at  dried-up  crops  and  parched  soil.  I 
find  it  hard  sometimes  to  get  the  children  to 
realize  that  Nature  distributes  her  favors  so 
unevenly  over  t lie  land.  To  soak  in  one  lo¬ 
cality  and  burn  up  in  another,  with  frost  in 
tlie  valley  and  green  leaves  on  the  hills,  with 
one  windmill  standing  still  and  another  20 
miles  away  hard  at  work — it  seems  hard  for 
the  child  to  reconcile  some  of  these  things! 
We  older  folks  smile  at  what  we  call  the 
child’s  lack  of  experience,  yet  we  often  make 
worse  mistakes  iu  judging  character.  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  all  know  people  who  are  unevenly  de¬ 
veloped.  Some  sides  of  their  character  have 
grown  steadily,  while  others  have  remained 
dormant.  We  may  know  a  man  who  has  de¬ 
veloped  powerful  character  in  some  direc¬ 
tions.  We  strike  him  from  this  side  and  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  strong,  noble 
personality.  All  at  once  we  are  shocked  at 
some  foolish  or  ignoble  action  which  we  might 
overlook  in  a  boy,  but  which  we  cannot  for¬ 
give  in  a  strong  man.  In  such  cases  I  think 
most  of  us  make  a  wrong  judgment,  and  fail 
to  realize  what  the  man’s  folly  means.  It  is 
simply  the  undeveloped  boy  in  him.  We  ran 
against  the  manly  side  of  him  and  formed  our 
estimate  by  it.  Then  we  hit  the  undevel¬ 
oped  boy  side  and  it  took  the  glory  out  of  the 
other!  Had  we  hit  the  boy  side  first  and 
then  had  the  manly  qualities  unfold  them¬ 
selves  we  should  have  more  confidence  in  the 
man.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  of  us  carry 
a  good  share  of  the  undeveloped  boy  and  girl 
around  with  us.  If  we  can  realize  it  and 
keep  it  to  ourselves  it  becomes  a  comfort.  If 
we  shuffle  it  up  with  what  should  belong  to 
man  or  woman  and  try  to  pass  it  all,  it  means 
discomfort  and  unhappiness.  h.  w.  c. 


WATER!  WATER! 

No  matter  how  heavy  the  downpour,  not  a  drop  of  water 
penetrates  the  farm  building  roofed  with 

REX  FHntkote  ROOFING 

It  is  not  only  waterproof,  but  fire-resisting,  and  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  shingles  for  this  reason.  It  can  be  laid  by  any¬ 
one;  is  made  of  the  best  material ;  is  better  looking  and  more 
durable  than  any  other  roofing  known. 

Better  write  for  free  samples  and  our  book  to-day.  It  is  full  of 
points  about  roofing  Send  for  our  agent’s  name  in  your  locality. 

''Look  for  the  Boy  on  every  roll." 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Ensilage  &  Fodder  Gutters 

told  direct  to  the  consumer.  We  have  no  agents— 
iherefore  save  you  the  middleman’s  profits.  Every 
naebine  fully  warranted,  and  trial  of  same  given 

THE  KENDRICK 

is  the  STRONGEST  and  BEST  on  the  market. 

Manufactured  16  years  by 
PTTP.  G.  J.  EMENY  COMPANY,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
iy  Send  postal  for  free  catalogue. 


ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER 
GUTTERS 

with  Crusher  and  Shred 
der.  Also  1.2  and  3  Horse  Tread 
Powers,  2  to  8  Horse  Sweep 
Powfers,  5  sizes  Grain  Separa¬ 
tors,  Feed  Mills,  Hand  «*$jd 
Power  Corn  Shellers,  Wood 
Saws,  Engines,  3  to  25  H.  P., 

Mounted  or  Stationary,  etc. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  3IESS1NGERMFG.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


The  Most  Power 

Fearless  Kali  way  llorae  Powers. 
W*  make  them  for  1 , 2,  3  and  4  horaoa,  "with  epeed 
regulator*.  Unequalled  for  Cutting  and 
Grinding  Peed,  Sawing  Wood,  Thresh¬ 
ing,  Pumping  Water,  etc.  AIbo  make 
Thresher*,  Engine*,  Feed  Cutter*, Siloa, 
eto.  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.f 
Cobleak  111,  N.  Y. 


for  the  least  money  ,for  any  purpose  I 

tho  farm, can  be  secured  from  o 


$1,000  SEWARD' 

1  for  its  equal.  'id  power  I 
r doubled.£Two  H  ft.  wheels  work  on  same  | 
pinion;  second  wheel  gives  more  power  than 
first.  A  governor  that  governs  in  all  winds 
I  Develops  10  full  h.  p.  in  25  mile  wind.  All  I 
power  needed  for  farm ,  shop  machinery ,  pump¬ 
ing,  irrigating,  etc.  for  $1.00  a  month.  Ask  | 
I  for  Booklet40«  Ask  about  Armsaver  Husker. 
Double  Power  Mill  CO.t  Appleton.  WIs. 


$5.00  A  Day  Saved  at  Silo  Filling  Ti 

How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  33%  per  cent- 


The  New 


Jointed  Ensilage 
UniU  Distributer' 


( patent  applied  for)  is  improvement  over  old  style  hood, 
Baves  men  in  the  silo.  Th«  man  at  the  cutter  does 
It  all.  Two  new  sizes  for  1904.  Nos.  14  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  19  “Ohio”  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 
faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  Patented.  They 
have  deeperthroats,  larger-cutting  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  an  ordinary  silo  In  one  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  success  in  19031s  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  the  new  catalogue.  An  “Ohio”  Blow¬ 
er  will  save  you  the  $5.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine.  We  continue  to  manufacture 
other  sizes  and  styles  of  cutters  and  elevators  as  before. 


The  Silver  Mfg.  Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 


BOth  Year. 


“Modem  Silage  Methods”  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 


HENRY  B.HYDE 

rOUWDLRj 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE  PRESIDENT 


J.W.  ALEXANDER. 

PRESIDENT 
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Storing  shall  plant 

And  autumn  garner  to  the  end  ot  lime  "  Srowntng.  • 

WHEN  THE  AUTUMN  IS" 

of  your  life  arrives ,  what 
will  you  gather  as  the  fruit  of  your 
labors  ? 

An  adequate  Continuous  Instalment 
Endowment  in  the  Equitable  will  pro- 
vide  for  every  year  of  the  winter,  as 
®  well  as  of  the  autumn  of  your  life. 
And  if  you  die  prematurely  it  will  pro 
vide  for  every  year  of  your  loved 
one’s  life. 

Opportunities  for  men  of  character  to  act  as  representatives 

Apply  to  GAGE  E.  TARBELL,  2nd  Vice  President . 


For  full  information  fill  out  this  coupon,  or  write 

€  • 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  f<)RK  Dept.  No.  125 

Please  send  me  information  regarding  a  Continuous  Instalment 

Endowment  for  $ . if  issued  to  a  person . 

years  of  age,  beneficiary . years  of  age 

Name . 

Address . 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  S2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Cd.,  or  8  Ms  marks,  or  10  Mi  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  In  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3.  1904. 


THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

This  week  the  first  prize  goes  to  Missouri,  the  second 
to  Connecticut  and  the  third  to  New  Hampshire,  as 
follows : 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Adams,  Cooper  Co.,  Mo. 

D.  Kingsley,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 

A.  N.  Peasley,  Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H. 

We  still  offer  weekly  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 
for  the  best  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

Wheat  prices  are  jumping.  This  indicates  a  smaller 
crop  than  was  anticipated,  and  means  higher  prices  for 
Hour,  bran  and  middlings.  The  corn  crop  is  promising, 
and  we  expect  a  larger  supply  than  last  year.  Reports 
are  that  more  silos  will  be  filled  this  Fall  than  ever 
before.  Cotton  prices  are  expected  to  rule  lower,  and 
this  will  help  New  England  quite  as  much  as  higher 
prices  would  help  the  South. 

* 

As  usual  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  represented  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair.  We  shall  pitch  the  tent  at  the 
old  place,  and  be  ready  for  business.  It  has  come  to  be 
a  pleasant  event  in  the  year  to  meet  old  friends  and 
make  new  ones  at  the  State  Fair.  We  hope  you  will 
plan  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  tent  your  headquarters. 
Leave  your  baggage  there  and  come  back  for  a  rest. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  glad  to  know  how  you 
are  getting  along. 

* 

It  is  evident  from  our  reports  that  the  “meat  strike” 
has  hurt  feeders  and  shippers  of  cattle.  Prices  are 
lower,  and  the  markets  are  upset  because  the  packers 
cannot  handle  the  stock.  Cattle  have  been  held  back 
in  some  cases  when  they  should  have  been  sold.  This 
will  mean  a  loss  in  handling,  and  help  to  clog  up  the 
market  later.  Prices  to  eastern  consumers  have  been 
raised,  though  not  as  much  as  was  expected.  There 
have  been  fair  supplies  of  meat,  but  the  people  simply 
could  not  afford  to  pay  more  for  it,  and  stopped  buying 
or  reduced  the  supply. 

* 

Some  people  who  remember  how  the  farmers  made 
a  successful  fight  against  oleo  are  impatient  because  they 
do  not  make  a  harder  fight  for  a  parcels  post.  Such 
critics  forget  some  things  and  overlook  others.  The 
oleo  fight  went  on  for  12  or  15  years  before  there  was  a 
popular  demand  strong  enough  to  influence  Congress. 
Why  expect  that  public  education  against  the  postal 
injustice  should  grow  faster  than  that  which  made  anti 
oleo  laws  possible?  The  danger  from  oleo  was  evident 
to  all  dairymen.  It  could  be  measured  in  dollars  by 
everyone  who  sold  butter.  The  danger  to  other  classes 
of  farmers  was  indirect,  but  none  the  less  a  danger.  It 
took  time  to  make  fruit  grower  or  grain  grower  or 
poultryman  see  that  there  was  a  principle  at  stake  which 
affected  all  who  sold  food.  In  like  manner  there  are 
at  present  many  farmers  who  are  indifferent  to  postal 
reforms.  They  cannot  see  how  a  parcels  post  is  to  do 
them  any  good.  Of  course  they  grumble  at  the  extor¬ 
tionate  charges  of  the  express  companies,  and  they  know 
that  a  fairer  rate  of  transportation  would  help  them, 
yet  they  do  not  yet  see  their  duty.  We  do  not  feel  at  all 
discouraged  at  this.  There  is  no  force  in  public  senti¬ 
ment  which  grows  up  in  a  single  night.  Hit  a  man 
with  a  mushroom,  and  while  you  may  dirty  his  clothes 
you  do  not  stagger  him.  Flit  him  with  an  oak  stick 


which  has  grown  slowly  and  solidly,  and  you  bring  him 
to  time !  The  growth  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  human 
rights  must  be  like  that  of  the  oak — solid  and  true. 
Do  not,  therefore,  be  discouraged !  Keep  at  it  and 
make  a  business  of  the  demand ! 

* 

So  “graft”  has  been  worked  upon  Gypsy  moth  stock, 
according  to  facts  given  upon  page  657.  The  situation 
there  described  is  a  disquieting  one,  even  without  the 
additional  danger  of  corrupt  politics.  An  insect  that 
not  only  strips  deciduous  trees,  but  will  defoliate  White 
pine,  and  devour  every  green  thing  within  its  reach  may 
well  cause  agricultural  authorities  disquietude.  Prof.  J. 
B.  Smith  remarked  in  1896  that  “It  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
dangerous  pest  ever  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
and  should  the  State  of  Massachusetts  abandon  its  cam¬ 
paign  against  it,  the  annual  charge  upon  the  farmers 
of  the  country  would  become  enormous,  if  not  ruinous.” 
Prof.  Smith’s  prediction  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
realized.  It  is  surely  time  for  the  Government  to  deport 
this' disreputable  immigrant,  which  is  a  National  menace 
to  horticultural  interests. 

* 

Never  have  we  known  such  a  crop  of  late  Potato 
beetles  as  is  now  seen  in  parts  of  the  East.  Where  the 
potato  vines  are  dead  the  pests  are  attacking  field  crops 
of  tomatoes,  stripping  the  vines  of  leaves  and  eating 
holes  in  the  fruit.  After  tne  tomatoes  are  sorted  and 
crated,  they  must  be  covered,  or  the  bugs  “shooed”  off 
frequently  to  prevent  injury  to  the  tomatoes  before  they 
can  be  taken  to  market.  The  tomato  seems  to  be  the 
only  other  plant  here  grown  which  the  beetles  will  eat, 
so  when  the  potato  vines  are  gone  it  is  a  case  of  hustling 
around  to  find  the  next  best  thing.  This  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  shows  the  need  of  poisoning  the  late  crop  of  young 
bugs,  even  though  the  potatoes  are  so  nearly  matured 
that  they  cannot  be  injured.  A  few  hours’  work  in 
dosing  these  late  bugs  would  have  saved  many  dollars’ 
worth  of  tomatoes,  and  lessened  next  year’s  bug  crop 
just  that  much,  as  most  of  these  late  arrivals  will 
hibernate  and  spread  destruction  in  Spring. 

* 

T he  daily  papers  contain  the  following  item  from 
Hungary : 

The  Hungarian  official  poniological  organ  states  in  its 
latest  number  that  the  enormous  supply  and  peculiar  soft 
condition  of  American  prunes  in  Europe  has  awakened  a 
lively  interest  of  late.  This  organ  states  that  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  such  prunes  was  made  in  Germany  and  that  they 
were  declared  to  he  soaked  with  a  fluid  containing  from  10 
to  12  per  cent  of  glycerine  to  increase  their  size  and  weight. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  prunes  were  soaked  in 
glycerine — certainly  not  in  this  country  before  shipment. 
With  the  growing  demand  for  American  fruit  in  Europe 
it  would  be  worse  than  folly  to  “doctor”  prunes.  The 
history  of  this  prune  trade  is  remarkable.  In  1893  this 
country  imported  26,414,112  pounds  of  prunes  valued  at 
$1,162,318.  This  amount  was  reduced  year  by  year 
until  during  the  year  ending  June  1  we  imported  only 
494,105  pounds,  valued  at  $46,976.  During  the  same 
time  we  exported  of  American  grown  prunes  73,146,214 
pounds,  valued  at  $3,410,497.  There  is  probably  no 
record  to  show  that  the  trade  in  any  other  product  has 
been  so  changed  about. 

* 

Farmers  are  waking  up  on  the  wire  fence  question. 
Every  day  brings  us  new  testimony  from  farmers  who 
are  disgusted  with  modern  wire.  Many  of  them  have 
wire  fences  which  were  put  up  15  or  more  years  ago 
still  in  good  condition.  On  the  same  farm  will  be 
found  wire  fence  put  up  within  six  years  that  has 
rusted,  if  not  broken  down.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
farmers  are  disposed  to  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs. 
The  manufacturers  who  weave  or  build  the  fence  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  to  blame.  They  buy  wire  usually  of  the 
combination  which  has  secured  control  of  wire  man¬ 
ufacturing.  A  few  independent  firms  manufacture  wire, 
but  most  of  those  who  make  fence  must  depend  upon  the 
combination  for  their  supply.  In  most  cases  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  obliged  to  take  what  they  can  get, 
which  is  usually  an  inferior  grade  of  wire.  When  the 
fence  begins  to  fail,  as  it  surely  will  a  few  years  after 
it  is  built,  the  first  impulse  is  to  find  fault  with  the 
fence  maker,  but  this  is  not  fair.  The  trouble  lies 
beyond  him — with  the  parties  who  furnished  the  wire. 
The  greatest  trouble  lies  in  the  so-called  “galvanizing.” 
Wire  is  galvanized  by  drawing  it  through  a  tank  in 
which  is  melted  “spelter”  or  zinc.  The  object  is  to  give 
the  wire  a  coating  of  zinc,  as  this  metal  will  not  rust 
when  exposed  to  conditions  which  would  rust  iron  or 
steel.  Under  the  old  process  the  wire  after  its  bath  in 
melted  zinc  was  wiped  clean  by  running  it  through  loose 
sand.  Now  the  wire  is  passed  through  a  hole  in  a  flat 
piece  of  iron  and  as  it  passes  a  piece  of  wicking  oi 
asbestos  rope  is  wound  around  the  wire  and  held  in 
place  by  a  steel  clothespin.  The  grip  of  this  pin  deter¬ 
mines  the  amount  of  zinc  that  is  left  on  the  wire,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  of  late  years  very  little  zinc  has 
run  through  its  clutches.  The  policy  has  been  to  wipe 


off  all  the  zinc  possible.  This  leaves  only  a  thin  film  ol 
galvanizing”  on  the  wire.  It  is  bright  and  highly  pol¬ 
ished,  but  there  is  so  little  zinc  upon  it  that  rusting 
begins  almost  as  rapidly  as  though  the  iron  or  steel  were 
not  coated  at  all.  Here  is  a  statement  made  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  wire  fence  manufacturer,  whose  name  for 
obvious  reasons  cannot  be  given  now : 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  wire  business  now  is  controlled 
by  the  wire  trust.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who  should  know 
that  they  use  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  spelter  or  galvanizing 
per  ton  of  wire.  This  makes  a  very  thin  coat.  We  now 
have  our  own  wire  mill,  use  the  same  grade  of  spelter  as 
other  manufacturers  and  try  to  put  on  from  80  to  100  pounds 
of  galvanizing  per  ton  of  wire,  which  should  make  bettei 
wire  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  will ;  it  would  take  time  to 
determine  this.  Independent  manufacturers  to-day  mostly 
depend  largely  upon  the  quality  of  their  goods  to  hold  busi¬ 
ness.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  leading  interests.  They 
are  in  a  position  to  market  their  product  and  claim  they  make 
it  as  cheap  as  they  possibly  can. 

This  inferior  galvanizing  seems  to  be  the  chief  trouble 
with  modern  wire.  We  are  now  told  that  some  of  the 
wire  is  inferior,  but  most  of  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  know  say  that  the  wire  itself  is  as  good  as  ever.  We 
are  told  that  cheaper  metals  like  lead  are  used  in  place 
of  zinc  for  galvanizing,”  and  that  even  these  are  wiped 
down  to  a  mere  film.  We  cannot  say  that  this  is  so, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  manufacturers  scrape  off 
every  bit  of  “galvanizing”  that  they  can.  The  whole 
thing  is  an  outrage  upon  the  American  farmer.  He  is 
forced  to  pay  more  than  the  wire  is  worth  and  is  then 
obliged  to  replace  it  after  half  the  service  which  it  ought 
to  give.  With  the  trouble  clearly  put  before  them  how 
long  will  the  American  people  stand  it? 

* 

We  have  spent  some  time  in  obtaining  figures  regard- 
ing  the  women  patients  in  insane  hospitals.  It  has  been 
charged  that  a  large  majority  of  them  come  from  farm 
homes — driven  into  their  sad  condition  by  the  “loneli¬ 
ness  and  hard  conditions”  found  on  the  farm.  The 
assertion  is  false.  Here  is  a  sample  statement  from 
the  Rochester  State  Hospital : 

We  find  that  during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1903 
118  women  patients  were  admitted;  of  this  number  there 
were  only  20  who  came  from  farm  homes.  According  to  the 
last  census  there  were  in  Monroe  and  Livingston  counties, 
which  comprise  our  district,  254,903,  and  of  this  number 
102,603  belong  to  city  population;  according  to  this  it 
would  show  that  the  proportion  from  the  cities  is  much 
greater  than  from  the  country.  The  patients  that  come 
from  the  cities  include  of  course  most  of  tne  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  from  which  a  great  number  of  our  patients  come. 

I  think  the  popular  idea  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
farmers’  wives  become  insane  than  those  of  other  vocations 
grew  out  of  the  method  of  classing  all  of  those  who  came 
from  the  country  as  farmers’  wives,  whereas  the  women 
who  came  from  the  cities  were  divided  up  into  various 
occupations,  making  no  one  class  as  great  as  those  that 
come  from  the  farms.  e.  ii.  Howard. 

Superintendent. 

Another  reason  for  the  mistake  is  the  fact  that  the 
population  in  all  towns  of  less  than  4,000  is  classed  as 
“rural.”  Life  in  the  smaller  towns  is  much  more  de¬ 
pressing  than  that  on  the  farm.  Yet  when  a  patient  is 
sent  to  a  hospital  from  one  of  these  places  she  may  be 
classed  as  a  “farmer.”  In  this  way  the  farm  receives  the 
discredit  which  belongs  to  the  town.  A  good  illustration 
of  this  is  found  in  this  letter  from  Chas.  W.  Pilgrim, 
Superintendent  of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  at 
Poughkeepsie : 

Out  of  a  population  of  1.157  women  in  this  hospital,  it  is 
found  that  114  of  them  resided  on  farms  before  they  were 
sent  to  the  hospital.  This  makes  a  percentage  of  8.980 
per  cent.  There  were  700  admitted  from  cities,  and  the 
remainder  were  admitted  from  villages  and  small  towns 

Whenever  you  hear  the  old  tale  that  farm  life  breeds 
insanity  stamp  on  it  at  once. 


BREVITIES. 

Get  after  the  hen  lice. 

Sensible  notes  on  silo  filling  by  II.  E.  Cook  on  page  662. 

Blood  will  tell !  Tell  what?  Where  the  blood  came  from. 

Read  the  article  on  steam  heating  whether  you  can  afforo 
a  steam  heater  or  not. 

The  few  reports  on  the  use  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  for 
potatoes  are  encouraging. 

Ix  1900  there  were  in  this  country  94,437  white  and 
15,528  colored  clergymen. 

The  best  way  to  get  Bordeaux  Mixture  off  grapes  is  not 
to  put  it  on  late  in  the  season. 

Our  own  farm  is  surrounded  by  uncultivated  fields  where 
wild  fruits  grow  in  abundance.  In  spite  of  this,  robins 
and  other  birds  attack  the  cultivated  fruit  and  destroy 
large  quantities  of  it. 

Since  the  account  of  the  Dixon  strawberry  was  printed 
there  have  been  calls  for  plants.  Mr.  Grafe  says  that  there 
are  no  plants  for  sale  or  gift.  He  has  destroyed  all  but  a 
few  of  the  best,  not  being  fully  satisfied  with  the  fruit. 

The  weed  known  as  “horsetail”  (Equisetum)  must  be 
cleaned  out  early  in  order  to  stop  it.  It  is  reproduced  by 
means  of  spores.  The  fertile  shoots  come  up  early  in  the 
Spring,  ripen  and  scatter  the  spores.  Thus  cultivation  must 
be  done  early.  Later  cultivation  will  do  little  good. 

On  page  057  a  Minnesota  man  says  he  wants  New  Eng¬ 
land  Baldwin  apples.  Of  course  he  does  if  he  is  after  a 
good  thing.  Thousands  of  barrels  of  good  fruit  could  be 
sold  if  growlers  could  club  together,  guarantee  a  uniform 
product  and  advertise  it. 


1004. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

DOMESTIC. — A  tornado  swept  over  North  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
August  19,  killing  one  person,  injuring  r>0  others,  and  caus¬ 
ing  a  property  loss  of  $100,000.  Two  persons  were  killed 
and  10  injured  by  the  same  tornado  at  Venice,  III. 

Papers  were  filed  in  the  I'nited  States  Circuit  Court  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  August  19,  by  Charles  E.  Hendrickson.  Jr., 
of  Jersey  City,  couvsel  for  (leorge  Itiee,  who  is  bringing  suit 
against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  for  damages  which  he 
estimates  at  $3,000,000.  Rice  eharges  that  his  business  at 
Marietta,  Ohio,  was  swept  away  by  the  trust.  He  had  4,000 
customers  all  over  the  United  States,  and  his  plant  repre- 
ented  an  investment  of  $750,000.  and  annual  profits  of 
$50,000.  lie  says  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  compelled 
the  railroads  to  charge  him  and  his  customers  prohibitive 
freight  rates  on  all  the  goods  they  shipped.  "When  Kice 
wanted  to  buy  tank  cars  in  which  to  ship  oil  he  found  that 
the  cars  had  all  been  bought  up  by  the  Standard  Oil  Com 
pany.  He  says  his  customers  were  boycotted  and  that  oppo 
sit  ion  stores  were  established  at  which  oil,  groceries  ana 
other  wares  were  sold  below  cost,  and  that  his  sales  agents 
were  bribed  and  induced  to  betray  him.  Pending  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  is  another  suit  brought  by  Kice  against 
the  Standard  Oil  Company.  He  claims  that  the  company's 
charter  in  the  State  is  illegal,  and  asks  to  have  the  company 
dissolved  and  its  officers  and  directors  enjoined  from  doing 
business.  .  .  .The  thermometer  registered  from  32  to  40 

throughout  the  Adirondacks  August  18.  Tomatoes,  potatoes 
and  apples  were  nipped  by  the  frost  and  considerable  dam¬ 
age  is  reported.  .  .  .  The  State  Line  Traction  Company 

has  acquired  enough  property  in  Passaic,  Sussex  and  Warren 
counties,  N  J.,  to  complete  a  trolley  line  from  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  to  Suffern,  N.  Y.  The  line  is  to  be  used  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  transportation  of  milk  from  places  in  these 
counties  and  in  Orange  and  Uockland  counties,  N.  Y.,  to  Pat¬ 
erson  and  thence  by  the  Hudson  Itiver  Trolley  Company  to 
New  York.  This  is  following  out  an  idea  that  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  tried  in  some  Western  States  by  the  men  who  have 
formed  the  State  Line  Traction  Company.  Eventually,  it  is 
said,  the  line  will  be  run  to  Easton,  Pa.  .  .  .  Fifteen 

persons  were  killed  and  many  injured  by  a  tornado  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn..  August  21.  The  property  loss  is  estimated  at 
more  than  $1,000,000.  The  destruction  of  000  feet  of  the 
high  steel  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  Itiver  will  entail  a  loss 
to  the  city  of  more  Ilian  $100,000.  This  bridge  is  the  larg¬ 
est  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  I  nited  States,  considering  its 
length  from  bank  to  bank,  and  was  205  feet  above  the  water. 
Havoc  was  wrought  in  the  downtown  wholesale  district, 
where  much  of  the  heavy  financial  loss  falls.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  business  houses  suffered  losses  from  $150,000 
down  to  $1,000.  Minneapolis  suffered  damage  estimated  at 
$250,000.  .  .  .  The  town  of  Willow  Lakes,  S.  D.,  was 

almost  destroyed  by  a  tornado  August  20:  three  persons  were 
killed.  The  loss  is  said  to  be  nearly  $(100,000.  ...  A 

chemical  laboratory  for  the  examination  of  imported  food 
products  will  be  opened  in  the  appraisers’  stores  building  of 
the  Treasury  Department  in  New  iork  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  September  5.  Five  expert  chemists  will  be  in¬ 
stalled.  having  been  selected  througn  special  examinations  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Tins  is  the  first  of  a  number 
of  port  laboratories  to  be  established  to  prevent  impure  food, 
the  product  of  foreign  countries,  entering  the  United  States. 
Congress  will  be  asked  for  appropriations  for  such  labora¬ 
tories  at  Boston.  I’hilauelphia.  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco 
and  Chicago.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  food  importations  ar¬ 
rive  at  New  York.  Samples  from  each  cargo  hereafter  will 
be  taken  direct  from  the  appraiser  to  the  laboratory.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  awaiting  an  interpretation  of  a 
portion  of  the  law  which,  it.  is  believed,  will  exclude  entirely 
the  importation  of  sausages  from  Germany.  The  law  ex¬ 
cludes  articles  from  entry  into  the  United  States  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  which  prohibit  the  importation  of  such  arti¬ 
cles.  Germany  prohibits  tne  importation  of  sausage,  and 
should  the  Attorney-General  construe  the  law  as  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  he  will  in  this  respect,  it  will  be  enforced  against 
German  sausage. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Yorktown  (N.  Y.)  Grange 
held  its  annual  picnic  August  18  at  the  farm  of  T.  F.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Yorktown  Heights.  The  gathering  was  addressed  by 
Prof.  J.  E.  Kice,  of  Cornell  University. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  J.  C'.  Vaughan,  Cnicago,  was  elected  president:  J.  R, 
Freeman,  Washington,  D.  C.,  vice-president;  II.  B.  Beatty, 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  treasurer,  re-elected;  W.  J.  Stewart,  Boston, 
Mass.,  secretary,  re-elected.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Alwood  has  resigned  his  position  at  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Experiment  Station.  Blacksburg,  and  his  present  ad¬ 
dress  is  Charlottesville,  Va.  lie  has  been  active  in  exper¬ 
iment  station  work  for  22  years. 

The  State  Fair  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society 
was  held  at  Columbus,  September  1. 


THE  MENACE  OF  THE  GYPSY  MOTH. 

Too  Much  for  One  State. 

Secretary  Ellsworth,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board^  ot 
Agriculture,  is  doing  what  he  can  to  enlist  all  the  New 
England  States  for  joint  action  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Gypsy  moth.  Not  only  is  the  infested  district  spreading  rap¬ 
idly  in  Massachusetts  as  a  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the 
Legislature  to  take  action  at  the  last  session,  but  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Maine  are  threatened,  and  Rhode  Island  has  a  dan 
gerous  colony  which  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years. 
The  State  Entomologist  of  New  York,  E.  P.  Felt,  has  recently 
visited  the  infested  district  north  of  Boston,  and  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  danger  to  New  York  State,  that  “the  experi¬ 
ence  of  Massachusetts  shows  us  that  the  time  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  measures  is  at  the  first  discovery  of  the  pest,  and 
almost  any  amount  of  time  and  money  then  expended  is  of 
inestimable  value.”  C.  G.  Atwood,  the  chief  nurseryman  ot 
the  Stale  Department  of  Agriculture  for  New  York,  who  was 
with  Mr.  Felt,  spent  much  time  with  Secretary  Ellsworth  and 
told  him  that  he  believed  that  the  New  York  agricultural 
authorities  would  assist  in  every  possible  way  to  secure  an 
appropriation  from  Congress  for  the  destruction  of  the  moth. 

It  is  becoming  recognized  that  the  moth  is  now  a  National 
danger,  and  all  of  the  New  England  States  but  Connecticut 
have  been  heard  from  in  reply  to  Secretary  Ellsworth’s  com¬ 
munications.  A.  W.  Gilman,  Secretary  of  the  Maine  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  writes :  “I  visited  Massachusetts  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  and  know  just  how  dangerous 
these  pests  are,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  co-operate  with 
you  in  every  way  possible.”  lie  promises  to  see  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  Maine  in  Congress,  and  he  believes 
that  they  will  do  everything  they  can  for  the  country.  He 
savs  that  Maine  is  watching  the  case  with  great  anxiety. 
Gov.  N.  J.  Bacbelder,  of  New  Hampshire,  writes:  “Replying 
to  your  fa\or  in  regard  to  co-operation  in  securing  National 
legislation  for  the  suppression  of  the  Gypsy  moth,  I  am  in 
full  accord  with  the  suggestion,  and  will  do  what  I  can  to 
secure  favorable  action  by  Congressmen  from  the  State.  I 
will  bring  the  matter  to  their  attention  by  a  personal  inter¬ 
view  at  the  earliest  opportunity.” 

John  G.  Clarke,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Rhode  Island,  says  to  Secretary  Ellsworth  that  he  will  do 
all  he  can  to  secure  a  national  appropriation.  The  Governor 
of  Vermont  is  familiar  with  the  situation  and  will  give  his 
support.  The  government  at  Washington  has  shown  its 
appreciation  of  the  situation  by  sending  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Marlatt  to  make  a  personal  inspection  of  the  infested  dis 
trlct.  The  other  day  a  new  colony  was  found  in  the  town 
of  Scltuate,  on  the  South  Shore,  on  the  other  side  of  Boston 
from  the  infested  district.  The  beginning  was  doubtless  due 
to  a  moth  or  caterpillar  which  was  carried  theie  unwittingly. 
They  are  carried  on  electric  cars,  steam  car's,  carriages,  farm 
wagons  bringing  produce  to  the  city,  and  on  the  clothing  of 
travelers.  Trains  for  the  White  Mountain  and  Maine  Sum¬ 
mer  resorts  pass  through  the  worst  infested  districts,  and  this 
year  the  station  door  at  Oak  Grove,  in  the  city  of  Malden, 
was  nearly  covered  with  caterpillars.  So  much  for  the 
danger  of  infestation  of  distant  places. 

Now.  in  regard  to  the  destructiveness  of  the  caterpillars 
They  will  eat  almost  everything  green.  They  have  a  special 
fondness  for  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  peach  and 
so  on,  and  for  the  oak  and  willow  among  wild  trees,  though 
they  take  everything,  even  grass  on  the  ground,  when  pressed. 
A  list  of  536  kinds  of  vegetation  they  will  eat  has  been  made. 
Deciduous  trees  will  endure  their  attacks  for  two  or  three 
years,  but  evergreens  are  usually  killed  by  one  stripping. 
In  the  infested  district  are  to  be  seen  many  formerly  beau, 


tiful  White  pine  trees,  50  feet  tall  or  more,  dead  to  the 
last  twig,  stripped  of  every  needle  by  these  voracious 
caterpillars.  At  Oak  Grove  station  is  a  large  grove  of  White 
oaks  as  lealless  as  in  January,  all  dead  in  consequence  of  the 
stripping.  Close  by  is  an  arbor  vitae  hedge  eaten  nearly 
clean  by  the  caterpillars.  In  many  places  are  large  expanses 
of  oak  forest  looking  as  if  swept  by  a  devouring  fire.  Some 
of  these  places  are  high  on  hills,  against  the  sky,  and  give 
the  impression  of  a  terrible  devastation  by  the  pest.  One 
tract  which  was  visited  the  other  day  by  a  party  of  officials 
and  was  nearly  stripped  was  said  to  contain  2,000  acres. 
This  was  but  one  instance.  Smaller  areas  were  seen  on 
every  hand  in  Malden,  Melrose,  Medford  and  other  suburbs 
The  infested  district  extends  some  20  miles  from  east  to 
west,  but  a  less  distance  from  north  to  south. 

One  of  the  disagreeable  features  of  the  scourge,  aside  from 
the  defoliation  of  trees  in  Summer  and  the  large  pecuniary 
loss,  is  the  presence  of  the  caterpillars  in  houses.  When 
they  are  thickest  they  crawl  all  over  the  sides  of  houses. 
This  year  several  houses  were  abandoned  by  the  tenants, 
who  were  driven  out  by  tne  caterpillars.  The  worms  crawled 
into  pantries,  bedrooms,  closets  and  everywhere,  so  that  the 
people  gave  up  the  contest  in  disgust  and  shut  up  their 
houses.  This  annoyance  is  at  an  end  for  this  season,  for  the 
caterpillar  stage  is  about  ended.  The  eating  is  done  and  the 
creatures  are  entering  the  pupa  stage.  From  this  the  moths 
will  emerge  in  due  time.  The  female  will  my  her  eggs  and 
die  and  there  will  be  no  more  danger  until  the  caterpillars 
hatch  out  next  Spring  just  as  the  tender  leaves  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  grown  to  serve  as  food.  Now,  as  to  the  experience 
of  Massachusetts.  The  State  has  spent  some  $1,155,000  to 
exterminate  the  pest.  To-day  the  situation  is  worse  than 
ever..  This  year  it  is  far  worse  than  last  year.  Next  year, 
unless  the  eggs  are  destroyed  before  they  hatch,  or  the  cater¬ 
pillars  are  killed,  it  will  be  Immensely  worse  than  this  year. 
The  trouble  began  in  1868  by  the  accidental  liberation  in 
Medford  of  moths,  which  were  being  experimented  upon  for 
silk.  For  about  20  years  they  did  not  attract  attention. 
By  that  time  they  got  their  foothold.  Municipalities  took 
hold  with  the  property  owners  and  for  a  few  years  did  some¬ 
thing.  But  not  enough.  The  pest  increased.  Then  the 
State  had  to  step  in.  A  policy  of  extermination  was  decided 
upon.  This  was  expensive.  Large  appropriations  were 
needed.  The  work  was  under  charge  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  It  was  well  done,  in  the  main.  It  was  a 
demonstrated  success.  The  pest  was  absolutely  destroyed  in 
some  localities,  and  in  the  worst  infested  district  the  danger 
was  greatly  reduced.  Experience  showed  how  to  Improve 
the  means  employed,  and  if  this  policy  had  been  continued 
there  is  not  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  know  most 
about  the  case  that  the  extermination  would  have  been  com¬ 
plete.  But  the  work  was  so  well  done  that  it  operated  for 
its  own  defeat.  The  caterpillars  were  held  in  check,  and  the 
people  did  not  realize  the  true  situation.  Politics  got  into 
the  management.  Under  requests  from  politicians  high  in 
the  State,  the  managers  of  the  work  felt  compelled,  at  their 
solicitation,  to  give  employment  to  their  henchmen.  These 
sometimes,  proved  lazy  and  inefficient,  so  that  they  had  to 
be  discharged  as  totally  Incompetent.  This  angered  them 
and  made  the  politicians  opposed  to  the  work.  The  dis¬ 
charged  employees  perhaps  scattered  the  moths  maliciously  ; 
at:  any  rate,  it  is  believed  that  they  did.  Residents  of  the 
locality,  who  saw  these  lazy  fellows  “sogerlng”  instead  ot 
working,  gave  currency  to  gossip  that  the  Gypsy  moth  work 
was  a  scandal.  There  is  a  particular  influence  which  was 
rightfully  discredited  during  the  early  days  of  the  exper¬ 
iment,  powerful  among  the  agriculturists,  which  was  exerted 
to  the  utmost  to  bring  blame  upon  the  management.  All 
these  influences,  with  the  sense  of  security  caused  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  done,  led  to  such  severe  criticism  that 
the  State  abandoned  the  undertaking  five  years  ago  as  a 
waste  of  over  $1,000,000.  But  the  survivors  of  the  moth 
have  improved  their  respite.  They  have  multiplied  till  the 
fault-finding  residents  are  now  loudly  Imploring  the  State  to 
come  to  their  aid.  But  the  moth  now  covers  more  territory 
than  ever.  It  is  being  carried  to  new  places.  If  is  liable 
to  break  out  in  other  States,  as  it  has  broken  out  in  Rhode 
Island.  It  will  cost  far  more  now  to  restrain  the  scourge 
than  has  been  spent  on  it.  Hence  the  demand  that  the 
National  Government  step  in  and  help.  Unless  this  is  done 
the  property  loss  will  be  incalculable.  The  scientific  men 
here  say  that  the  talk  of  parasites  is  childish.  Destruction 
by  more  vigorous  measures  alone  will  suffice.  Unless  speedy 
action  is  taken  the  damage  will  soon  amount  to  millions 
yearly,  and  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  spread  of  the  moth. 
Forests  and  farms  will  alike  be  eaten  up  and  the  country 
will  be  denuded.  Natural  enemies  have  proved  utterly  unable 
to  hold  the  pest  is  check. 

Can  the  moth  be  exterminated?  This  question  was  asked 
the  other  day  of  the  practical  and  scientific  men  in  the  party 
which  was  visiting  the  devastated  district.  “Yes,”  was  an¬ 
swered  by  Dr.  Marlatt.  the  scientific  expert  from  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  by  Prof.  Charles  II.  Fernald,  of  the  Massachusetts  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  work 
and  was  familiar  with  the  previous  experiment ;  by  Prof. 
A.  II.  Kirk  land,  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  former  work 
and  is  a  fine  entomologist ;  by  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Lawrence,  of 
Medford,  who  has  spent  large  sums  personally  in  exterminat 
ing  the  pest  on  his  fine  estate,  and  by  the  secretary  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  who  have  watched  the 
operations  from  the  beginning.  They  were  all  sure  that  ex¬ 
termination  to  the  last  individual  was  practical,  that  it 
woulTl  be  more  economical  than  slow  treatment  and  that  it 
ought  to  he  done  at  once.  But  they  agreed  that  it  would 
take  a  great  amount  of  money — more  than  has  been  spent 
yet  by  Massachusetts,  r.  l.  b. 

FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

The  prospect  for  grapes  is  not  as  good  as  earlier  in  the 
season.  Quite  a  little  rot  is  reported,  and  in  my  own  vine¬ 
yard  the  Concords  are  quite  bad  :  Worden  aud  Moore’s  Early 
less  so.  I  do  not  look  for  any  better  crop  than  last  year, 
but  I  am  not  very  well  informed  in  regard  to  prospects 
across  the  river.  Fruit  crops  have  been  very  light  with  me 
this  year.  w.  F.  T. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

I  think  the  apple  crop  in  this  locality  will  be  very  nearly 
as  large  as  that  of  1903;  the  quality,  judging  from  present 
apperances  will  be  good.  Bartlett  pears  are  a  very  light 
crop,  Keiffers  quite  plentiful  ;  only  a  few  plums.  In  refer 
ence  to  barrels,  they  are  being  offered  at  from  37  to  40  cents. 
One  of  our  large  buyers  has  secured  a  large  amount  of  stock, 
and  is  making  a  large  number  of  barrels  and  selling  at  37 
cents.  Farmers  are  buying  quite  freely  in  order  to  avoid 
the  trouble  experienced  last  season.  f.  e.  v.  e. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 

The  crop  of  peaches,  plums,  quinces  and  prunes  is  light. 
The  apple  crop,  I  think,  is  aoout  three-fourths  as  much  as 
last  year.  So  much  rain  in  the  Spring  developed  fungus, 
and  shows  badly  on  the  fruit  in  unsprayed  orchards,  and  in 
others  that  were  not  thoroughly  sprayed.  The  rains  hin¬ 
dered  many  from  spraying  who  have  sprayed  other  years.  A 
good  many  fruit  growers  are  buying  barrels  ar  from  35  to  40 
cents  eacli.  and  will  not  have  the  trouble  of  last  year  for 
barrels.  One  company  is  using  a  barrel  machine  and  making 
1,000  a  day,  and  can  turn  ouf  3,000  if  necessary.  One  man 
has  sold  his  crop  of  Duchess  apples  for  $1.75  per  barrel, 
the  only  sale  I  have  heard  of.  Buyers  are  making  inquiries 
about  the  Winter  crop,  but  are  not  making  any  offers  yet. 

Hilton,  N.  Y.  B.  w.  b. 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  has  made  a  rather 
complete  census  of  the  fruit  growers,  and  we  find  that  dam¬ 
age  to  trees  and  plants  from  the  severe  Winter  of  1903-04 
is  widespread.  Almost  every  grower  reports  more  or  less 
injury,  peach  trees  suffering  the  most.  In  many  orchards 
as  many  as  75  per  cent  of  the  trees  were  killed  and  about 
every  orchard  in  the  State  shows  some  damage.  Among 
small  fruit  the  blackberry  was  hit  hardest  and  the  crop  was 
an  unusually  short  one.  Other  berries  were  an  average  crop. 
It  would  not  be  safe  to  put  the  peach  yield  at  over  one-third 
of  a  full  crop,  that  is,  for  the  whole  State.  In  a  few  sec¬ 
tions  the  orchards  show  a  nice  crop,  especially  those  located 
on  the  highest  lands  or  locations  especially  favored  as  to 
shelter,  and  there  will  probably  be  peaches  enough  to  supply 
local  markets,  but  few.  if  any,  to  ship  outside.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  “off  year”  for  the  Connecticut  peach  grower.  A 
half  crop  of  excellent  quality  expresses  the  situation  as  to 
apples.  The  eastern  and  northern  portions  of  the  State  will 
harvest  a  good  many  apples,  but  along  the  coast  fruit  is 
scarce.  To  sum  up.  conditions  are  variable,  but  for  the 
entire  State  it  is  certainly  a  season  of  light  fruit  crops. 

Milford,  Conn.  h.  c.  c.  m. 


This  year  in  this  part  of  the  State,  Napa  County,  decid¬ 
uous  fruit  seems  to  be  from  a  half  to  a  tenth  crop  ;  prices 
high.  Peaches  for  canning  sell  for  two  to  three  cents  in 
quantities  of  50  to  100  pounds  and  more.  All  fruit  is  sold 
here  by  the  pound,  the  usual  container  being  the  50-pound 
box,  which  holds  about  a  bushel.  Strange  to  say,  in  this 
land  of  fruit  and  flowers,  1  picked  70  pounds  of  wormy 
peaches  from  two  old  Alexander  trees  this  year,  on  June  28, 
and  sold  them  at  4  cents  per  pound  to  a  dealer  who  retailed 
them  for  eight  cents  a  pound  the  same  day.  Grapes  are  the 
heaviest  crop  in  several  years,  and  a  fair  price  is  expected. 
An  agent  for  an  English  firm  recently  canvassed  this  country 
for  a  poultry  feed  composed  of  Alfalfa,  capsicum,  sulphur, 
charcoal  and  other  things,  price  15  cents  per  pound  straight 
Mixture  probably  costs  him  two  cents;  certainly  a  money 
maker  for  him.  What  about  the  farmers’  side?  Will  such 
feed  tend  to  keep  hens  healthy  or  merely  overstimulate  them 
for  awhile?  m.  j.  m. 

St.  Helena,  Cal. 


THE  APPLE  CROP. 

The  prospect  for  apples  in  this  vicinity  is  fully  as  good 
as  if  not  better  than  last  year.  Fruit  growers  are  ordering 
barrels  earlier  than  last  year,  which  may  prevent  a  scarcity 
later.  They  are  selling  at  36  and  38  cents  apiece. 

Holley,  N.  Y.  F.  H.  G. 

Apples  not  as  large  crop  as  last  year,  and  many  orchards 
unsprayed  on  account  of  rush  of  work  last  Spring  will 
have  no  No  1  free  from  scab.  Not  one  orchard  in  five  has 
No.  1.  Wo  have  3,000  or  4,000  barrels  free  from  scab.  .  1 
am  not  looking  for  a  big  price  ;  think  $1.50  No.  1  and  No.  2 
packed  together  will  be  top.  c.  a. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

This  is  an  “off  year”  in  this  locality  as  far  as  Wintei 
apples  are  concerned,  there  being  very  few  indeed,  but  there 
is  a  very  fair  crop  of  Summer  and  Fall  fruit  of  good  quality. 
There  is  no  fruit  shipped  from  this  section  in  barrels,  all  of 
it  being  delivered  in  market  from  wagons.  c.  J.  w. 

Sewickley,  Fa. 

I  size  up  the  prospect  of  The  apple  crop  in  this  locality 
as  compared  with  last  year:  Kings,  1  *4  ;  Greenings,  three 
times,  and  Baldwins  one-half  as  many  as  lust  year.  Other 
varieties  too  light  to  make  an  estimate.  The  average  grade 
now  promises  to  be  that  of  last  year.  There  is,  however, 
more  fungus,  and  some  apples  are  wormy.  I  think  that  the 
total  will  not  exceed  three-fourths  of  the  crop  of  last  year 
in  this  county.  Barrels  are  plentiful,  selling  from  35  to  36 
cents,  and  most  of  the  large  growers  have  purchased  their 
barrels.  Fear  crop  is  very  light,  but  more  peaches  in  the 
counties  of  Niagara,  Orleans,  Monroe  and  Wayne  than  there 
ever  was,  and  the  quality  promises  to  be  good.  s.  c.  b. 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

I  estimate  a  full  crop  of  apples  here  this  year;  possibly 
larger  than  last  year,  but  I  doubt  the  quality  will  be  as 
good,  as  spot  is  reported  in  some  localities  aud  this  may 
affect  the  final  results.  We  have  had  an  unprecedented 
drought  in  this  part  of  Nova  Scotia  this  season,  but  have 
now  geneious  rains.  There  has  been  much  complaint  ot 
apples  dropping,  but  I  always  find  that  there  are  plenty 
left ;  nature  evens  up  her  work.  As  to  barrels,  I  do  not 
anticipate  any  shortage  this  year,  as  the  manufacturers  are 
fully  aware  what  will  be  required.  Last  year  our  shortage 
in  barrels  was  caused  by  an  underestimate  of  the  crop  and 
sufficient  stock,  especially  hoops,  was  not  provided,  and  as 
we  use  split  hoops  made  from  the  young  growth  they  cannot 
he  made  in  the  Summer  season  while  the  bark  peels.  We 
are  paying  the  usual  price,  say  20  cents  at  factory,  or  22 
delivered ;  this  I  believe  is  much  less  than  yon  pay  for 
them.  Fears  are  a  light  crop,  and  plums  medium  ;  other 
small  fruits  were  a  very  light  crop,  and  all  farm  crops  are 
light  in  this,  the  western  part  of  Nova  .Scotia. 

Falmouth,  N.  S.  c.  m’l. 


BEAN  HARVESTING. 

Recent  rains  have  caused  considerable  damage  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  beau  crop,  especially  on  low  wet  fields,  but  these  same 
rains  have  benefited  the  crops  located  on  sandy  or  gravel 
soil,  especially  where  the  soil  is  rich  enough  to  supply  the 
nourishment  necessary  to  keep  the  crop  growing. 

LeRoy,  N.  Y.  n.  b.  ic. 

I  like  the  old  method  of  harvesting  by  hand  the  best,  but 
help  is  hard  to  get,  and  so  we  have  to  use  a  cutter.  One 
large  handful  stood  on  its  head  is  better  than  a  bunch.  A 
good  bean  thrashing  machine  will  thrash  dry  beans  clean 
at  one  job.  Many  are  using  a  bean  harvester  and  a  side  de¬ 
livery  rake.  There  is  one  make  of  side  delivery  rake  that 
is  much  better  than  any  others.  Beans  are  a  short  crop 
here.  c.  a 

Medina,  N.  Y. 

We  used  to  pull  all  our  beans  by  hand  and  stand  them  on 
their  heads  until  they  were  dry  enough  to  draw  into  the 
barn.  Now  we  pull  either  by  hand  or  machines.  The  ma¬ 
chines  pull  two  rows  at  a  time,  and  we  follow  the  machines 
with  a  fork  and  shake  them  out  of  the  dirt  and  put  them  in 
small  bunches.  We  only  stack  in  very  wet  seasons,  when  we 
cannot  get  them  dry  without  doing  it.  In  this  section  we 
have  thrashing  machines  made  on  purpose  to  thrash  beans, 
and  they  are  able  to  thrash  them  all  out  the  first  time  if  the 
beans  are  dry.  w.  r.  n. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

NEW  ENGLAND  BALDWINS  WANTED. 

I  have  read  your  paper  for  several  years,  and  must  say 
that  I  now  consider  it  the  best  farm  paper  I  keep.  I  have 
traveled  all  through  the  New  England  States  and  New  York, 
twice  buying  apples  to  ship  West.  Your  crop  reports  and 
comments  on  the  apple  crop  have  been  of  more  value  to  me 
than  any  other  information  I  was  able  to  obtain.  Now  I 
often  wonder  why  some  of  the  larger  apple  growers  in  the 
New  England  States  do  not  do  a  little  advertising  to  attract 
buyers.  I  am  looking  for  3,000  to  5.000  barrels  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Baldwins,  and  would  prefer  to  get  them  all  in  one  or 
two  young  orchards  15  to  25  years  old.  So  far  I  have  not 
been  able  to  locate  any  good-sized  orchards  outside  of  west¬ 
ern  New  York.  I  prefer  New  England  Baldwins  to  New 
York  fruit,  but  one  cannot  get  an  even  lot  or  apples  if  one 
has  to  pick  them  up  in  small  orchards.  c.  v. 

La  Crescent,  Minn. _ 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

A  good  range  is  a  much  appreciated  convenience  in  the 
home,  and  no  investment  will  give  better  returns.  The  Born 
Steel  Range  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  make  a  full  line  of  ranges 
for  all  puiposes.  They  are  made  scientifically,  of  first-class 
materials,  and  will  give  many  years  of  satisfactory  service. 
Write  to  this  company  for  free  catalogue. 

Tiie  “Mend-A-Rip”  is  proving  to  be  a  wonderful  success 
in  the  hands  of  enterprising  people  who  are  selling  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  "makes  good.”  It  pleases  the  buyer  and  helps  sell 
others.  Any  reader  who  will  write  the  maker,  J.  C.  Foote 
Foundry  Co.,  at  Fredericktown,  O.,  will  receive  full  partic¬ 
ulars  and  a  special  agent’s  price  by  return  mail. 

One  of  the  unique  exhibits  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex¬ 
position  is  that  of  the  Banner  Rubber  Company,  of  St.  Louis. 
Their  booth  is  in  Block  22-A,  in  the  southeastern  section  ot 
the  Palace  of  Manufactures.  Here,  with  a  force  detailed 
from  the  St.  Louis  factory,  the  actual  work  of  making  rub¬ 
ber  boots  and  shoes  is  carried  on.  Visitors  may  witness  each 
successive  step  in  tl\b  making  of  rubber  wear.  The  Banner 
Rubber  Company  lays  special  stress  upon  the  point  of  their 
goods  being  made  entirely  of  pure,  new  rubber  with  no  addi¬ 
tions  of  other  ingredients  which  cheapen  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture,  but  lessen  wearing  qualities.  It  is  well  known  that 
additions  to  rubber  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening. 
The  loss  in  wear  is  20  per  cent  for  every  10  per  cent  sub¬ 
stitution  of  any  filling  ingredient.  Herein  is  the  explanation 
of  so  many  rubber  boots  and  shoes  quickly  “going  to  pieces.’ 
A  familiar  sign  in  this  company’s  advertising,  the  two-inch 
strip  cut  from  the  sole  of  a  boot  and  sustaining  a  weight 
of  110  pounds,  is  shown  at  the  booth.  The  strip  has 
stretched  to  more  than  twice  its  original  length.  Nothing 
but  purest  rubber  could  stand  such  a  strain  or  show  such 
elasticity.  For  those  who  have  yet  to  attend  the  Fair  this 
is  a  most  interesting  booth  to  visit. 
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Scpl  ember  3, 


From  Day  to  Day. 

HOMESICK. 

It  stands  afar  midst  happy,  sunlit  fields, 

A  little  farmhouse,  brown  and  old, 

With  ancient,  ivy-covered,  buttressed  walls, 
And  straw-thatched  roof  of  gold; 

And  I  a  wanderer  from  the  dusty  town, 
Grown  weary  of  its  heavy  ways, 

Wistful,  from  off  the  hot  white  road,  look 
down 

And  long  for  the  old  days. 

For  there  the  nights  were  blessed  with  quiet 
sleep, 

The  days  were  filled  with  happy  cares, 

And  there  the  skies  seemed  ever  blue,  and 
there 

Was  time  for  peace  and  prayers; 

While  youth  and  laughter,  joy  and  hope,  and 
love 

Sang  in  my  heart  a  happy  song, 

Ah  me !  a  song  that  s  hushed  for  evermore, 
The  crowded  streets  among. 

And  now  I  stand  aud  gaze,  with  heavy  heart, 
Across  dear  fields  in  longing  sore, 

To  where  another  woman,  happier  far, 

Looks  from  the  low,  half-door. 

Oh,  little  farmhouse,  old,  and  brown,  and 
sweet, 

I  wake  when  all  the  world’s  at  rest 
And  think  of  you,  and  long  for  the  old  peace 
And  the  untroubled  breast ! 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

* 

A  correspondent  tells  us  that  this  year 
she  canned  a  combination  of  blueberries 
and  rhubarb,  with  very  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  The  proportion  used  was  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  rhubarb  and  one  cupful  of  sugar  to 

a  quart  of  blueberries. 

* 

A  small  table,  with  a  rail  around  the 
top,  its  legs  finished  with  casters,  is  very 
handy  to  save  steps.  It  can  be  wheeled 
full  of  dishes  from  kitchen  to  dining  room, 
or  pushed  out  on  the  porch  if  the  level  is 
the  same,  to  prepare  vegetables  or  do 

other  work  on  warm  days. 

* 

The  Fall  jacket  suits  now  on  view  show 
slight  difference  in  the  style  of  the  skirts, 
but  the  jackets  show  a  decided  change,  be¬ 
ing  all  of  the  half-fitting  sack  shape,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  Eton.  As  a  rule  they  have  a 
fitting  back  and  loose  or  semi-loose  front, 
and  in  length  they  come  down  just  over 
the  hips.  In  new  waterproof  coats,  many 
are  of  the  tourist  style,  three-quarter  in¬ 
stead  of  full  length. 

* 

Here  is  a  dish  that  combines  two  favor¬ 
ite  Summer  vegetables  :  Select  medium¬ 
sized  firm  tomatoes,  cut  off  the  stem  end 
and  scoop  out  most  of  the  soft  center. 
Cut  some  tender  young  corn  from  the  cob, 
and  to  two  cupfuls  of  the  prepared  corn 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  salt  and 
pepper  to  season.  Fill  into  the  tomato 
cups,  stand  closely  together  in  a  buttered 
baking  disn  and  bake  about  40  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

* 

In  spite  of  all  the  conveniences  of  gas 
and  electric  light,  there  is  always  a  steady 
sale  for  candles,  not  merely  the  orna¬ 
mental  ones,  but  the  plain  white  of  every¬ 
day  use.  We  like  them  for  bedroom  use 
in  the  Summer,  because  they  throw  out 
less  heat  than  gas  or  lamps,  and  where 
there  is  no  gas,  they  are  less  trouble  than 
filling  lamps.  When  the  dark  days  come, 
so  that  a  light  is  needed  to  dress  by,  a 
lamp  is  safer,  because  there  is  always  the 
risk  of  dragging  floating  draperies  over 

the  unprotected  flame. 

* 

Autumn  millinery  shows  many  shades 
of  bottle  green  and  orange.  The  orange 
shades  are  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
familiar  fruit,  and  are  called  coque  des 
roches,  or  cock  of  the  rocks,  after  the  bril¬ 
liantly  feathered  South  American  bird  of 
that  name.  Often  several  shades  are 
used  together,  or  the  deep  vivid  orange 
is  combined  with  some  dark  color.  This 
shade,  when  used  for  hat  trimming,  is 
considered  particularly  becoming  to  pale 
women,  giving  them  a  rosy  glow,  though 
it  would  not  be  at  all  becoming  if  worn  as 
dress  or  neck  trimming. 


A  small  boy  strolled  into  a  drug  store, 
according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
looked  around,  as  though  seeking  inspira¬ 
tion. 

“What  do  you  want,  little  boy?”  asked 
the  druggist. 

“Say,  mister,”  said  the  boy,  who  had 
been  wrinkling  his  face,  scratching  his 
head  and  rubbing  his  right  foot  up  and 
down  his  left  leg  in  the  effort  to  remember 
something  that  had  escaped  him,  “what’s 
the  name  of  that  place  where  we’ve  got  so 
many  soldiers? 

“Fort  Sheridan?” 

“No;  it’s  a  good  deal  furder  away  than 
that.” 

“The  Philippines?” 

“That  ain’t  just  it,  but  it’s  somewhere 
around  there.” 

“You  don’t  mean  Manila?” 

“Manila!  That’s  right!  I  knowed  I’d 
get  it  after  a  while.  I  want  a  bottle  of 
manila  extract  for  flavorin’  ice  cream. 
How  much?” 

* 

A  repairing  establishment  in  New  York 
advertises  itselt  as  a  corset  hospital.  Cor¬ 
sets  are  washed,  repaired,  reboned  and 
altered  at  moderate  prices,  according  to  a 
European  system.  It  is  not  difficult,  how¬ 
ever,  for  any  handy  woman  to  wash  a  cor¬ 
set,  and  if  it  is  boned  with  real  whalebone, 
not  a  substitute,  the  shape  will  not  be  al¬ 
tered.  The  stitching  down  the  front  must 
be  unpicked  to  remove  the  steels;  if  the 
lace  around  the  top  is  worn,  it  should  be 
taken  off.  The  corset  is  then  put  to  soak 
over  night  in  cold  water  with  some  good 
washing  powder;  in  the  morning  it  is 
taken  out,  plunged  in  a  good  hot  suds  and 
then  laid  fiat  on  the  table  and  well 
scrubbed  with  a  stiff  brush  and  plenty  of 
soap.  Rinse  and  blue  like  any  white  gar¬ 
ment  ;  do  not  starch,  and  dry  in  sun  and 
wind.  When  dry,  press;  then  insert  the 
steels  and  put  on  any  desired  trimming. 
This  cleansing  is  a  real  economy,  for  any 
well-made  corset  comes  out  of  its  bath 
almost  as  good  as  new. 


Some  Winter  Relishes. 

Canned  Pumpkin. — This  will  supply  pie 
material  when  stored  pumpkins  are  gone. 
Cook  the  pumpkin  and  strain  it,  just  as 
you  do  for  pies,  being  careful  not  to  have 
much  water  in  it.  Fill  the  can  full.  Shake 
down  so  as  to  have  them  solid.  Put  on  the 
tops,  screw  down  just  a  little,  so  you  can 
lift  by  them,  place  in  boiler,  with  some¬ 
thing  between  .the  cans  and  boiler  on  the 
bottom,  fill  to  the  neck  of  cans  with  water 
and  boil  one  good  hour.  Take  out  and 
wipe  the  necks  of  the  cans,  and  if  the 
pumpkin  has  shrunk  away,  fill  cans  up 
with  boiling  water,  put  on  rings  and  screw 
down  the  tops  tight,  and  the  pumpkin  will 
keep  six  months  in  a  good,  cool  place. 

Quince  Marmalade. — Pare,  core  and 
slice  the  quinces;  cover  cores  and  parings 
with  cold  water  and  simmer  for  an  hour; 
strain  this  water ;  return  to  the  kettle ;  add 
quinces,  which  should  be  previously 
weighed,  and  cook  them  steadily  until  they 
can  be  mashed  to  a  pulp.  Add  a  generous 
half  pound  of  sugar  for  each  pound  ot 
quinces;  cook  slowly,  stirring  often,  until 
rich  and  smooth,  and  until  the  juice  will 
not  separate  in  cooling. 

Apple  Orange  Marmalade. — Core  and 
slice  20  large  tart  apples.  Allow  for  every 
quart  one  pint  of  water.  Add  the  thin 
peel  of  one  orange,  cover  and  boil  until 
tender.  Place  a  sieve  over  a  bowl,  pour 
in  the  apples  and  let  drain  without  dis¬ 
turbing.  Allow  for  each  pint  one  pound 
of  sugar.  Peel  four  large  oranges,  remove 
white  part  and  seeds  and  set  aside.  Boil 
apple  juice  till  very  thick,  add  orange  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  cook  until  a  drop  re¬ 
tains  its  shape  on  a  plate.  Put  in  glass 
jars  and  cover  like  jelly.  The  apple  pulp 
may  be  used  in  pies. 

Spiced  Grapes. — Press  the  skins  from 
the  grapes  and  put  the  pulp  through  the 


colander;  adu  the  skins  and  weigh.  To 
every  pound  of  grapes  add  one  cupful  of 
vinegar,  two  ounces  of  powdered  cinna¬ 
mon,  one  ounce  of  powdered  cloves  and 
three  and  a  half  pounds  of  sugar;  boil  an 
hour  and  a  half  until  thick,  then  bottle. 
Small  Damson  plums  are  very  nice  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  same  way. 

Citron  Preserves. —  Pare  and  core  the 
citron,  cut  into  strips  and  notch  the  edges, 
or  cut  into  fancy  shapes.  Allow  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit,  and  to  six 
pounds  of  the  fruit  allow  four  lemons  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ginger  root.  Tie 
tne  ginger  root  in  a  cloth  and  boil  it  in  a 
quart  and  a  half  of  water  until  the  flavor  is 
extracted ;  then  remove  it  and  add  to  the 
water  the  sugar  and  the  juice  of  the  lem¬ 
ons.  Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved  and 
the  syrup  is  clear,  remove  any  scum  that 
may  form,  then  add  the  citron  and  cook 
until  it  is  clear,  but  not  soft  enough  to 
fall  apart ;  can  and  seal  while  hot. 

Grape  Preserves. — Press  the  pulp  out  of 
each  grape;  boil  the  pulps  until  tender, 
then  press  through  colander  to  remove 
the  seeds ;  mix  the  skins  with  the  pulp  and 
juice;  add  as  many  cupfuls  of  sugar  as 
there  are  of  grapes  and  boil  together  un¬ 
til  thickened.  Green  grapes  are  preserved 
by  cutting  each  grape  in  halves,  taking 
out  the  seeds,  then  adding  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  and  boiling  all  together  un¬ 
til  the  right  consistency;  seal  while  hot. 


Sour  Cucumber  Pickles  ;  Apple 
Jelly. 

\\  ill  you  give  recipes  for  sour  cucumber 
pickles;  also  for  apple  jelly V  f.  g.  p. 

New  York. 

Sour  Cucumber  Pickles. — Dissolve  one 
pint  of  salt  in  one  gallon  of  vinegar; 
wash  the  cucumbers  and  pour  over  them 
some  boiling  water,  let  stand  five  or  ten 
minutes,  then  pack  closely  in  cans,  pour 
over  the  salted  vinegar  and  seal.  The 
friend  who  sends  this  recipe  says  the 
pickles  are  very  crisp  and  nice,  and  will 
keep  as  long  as  you  will  let  them. 

Apple  Jelly. — We  like  Fall  Pippins  for 
this  purpose,  but  Gravenstein  or  any  other 
highly  flavored  apple,  nearly  ripe,  makes  a 
fine  jelly.  The  jelly  is  excellent  without 
any  additional  flavoring,  but  we  prefer  to 
add  Rose  geranium  leaves,  which  rendei 
it  delicious;  four  leaves  to  a  quart  of  jelly. 
The  leaves  are  put  in  with  the  sugar,  and 
taken  out  when  the  jelly  is  put  in  glasses. 
Another  variation  is  made  by  using  three 
whole  cloves  to  a  quart  of  jelly;  this  imi¬ 
tates  the  nutmeg  jelly  made  in  Trinidad, 
the  spiciness  being  so  faint  that  it  does 
not  overpower  the  fruit  flavor.  To  pre¬ 
pare  apples  for  jelly,  wipe  them  with  a 
damp  cloth,  remove  the  stem  and  blossom 
ends  and  cut  in  quarters.  Put  in  granite 
or  porcelain-lined  preserve  ketjle,  and  for 
three  pounds  of  apples  add  one  pint  of 
water.  Cover  and  cook  slowly  until  ap¬ 
ples  are  soft;  mash,  then  drain  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  Do  not  squeeze,  or  jelly  will 
lie  cloudy.  Next  allow  juice  to  drip 
through  a  double  thickness  of  cheese  cloth 
or  flannel  jelly  bag.  Or  they  may  be 
turned  directly  into  jelly  bag  and  allowed 
to  drip  over  night.  Measure  juice,  boil 
20  minutes,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  ot 
heated  granulated  sugar,  boil  five  minutes, 
skim  and  turn  into  glasses  that  have  been 
dipped  into  scalding  water  and  placed  on 
a  wet  cloth.  Put  a  silver  spoon  in  the 
tumbler  before  turning  the  jelly  in  as  an¬ 
other  means  of  avoiding  cracking  the 
glass;  it  can  be  moved  from  tumbler  to 
tumbler  as  you  proceed.  Fill  brimming 
full,  as  the  jelly  will  shrink  as  it  cools. 
The  glasses  may  now  be  placed  in  a  sunny 
window,  protected  from  chist,  and  let  stand 
for  24  hours.  Cover  with  melted  paraffin, 
poured  directly  on  to  the  jelly;  then  seal 
as  usual. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Popping  of 
lamp-chim¬ 
neys  is  music 
to  grocers. 

Macbeth. 


If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?  Write  me. 

Machete,  Pittsburgh. 


Standard  for  13  Years. 

The  pioneer  prepared  ROOFING.  Outlasts  metal  or 
shingles.  Any  one  can  spply  it.  Contains  no  tar. 
Will  not  melt.  Fire- resisting.  8end  for  Booklet  K. 
MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

IOO  William  Street.  New  York. 
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ENMANSHIP,  TELEGRAPH! 

|  Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and  Type¬ 
writing  thoroughly  taught  at  .EAST¬ 
MAN,  Outfit  for  Home  Study,  #6. 

Insure  a  beautiful  hand  Situations  for 
all  graduates.  Special  offer  to  write  uow. 
Catalog  free.  C.  C.  Gaines,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

SAVE  Ka  your  FUEL 

'  BY  TTBINQ  THE 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace.  Price  from  $2  to 
$12.  Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

ffSa  ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

J  39  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BORN 

Steel  Ranges 

THE  RELIABLE  MAKE 

Correctly  built  of  the  right  materials,  they 
8ave  fuel  and  give  years  of  satisfactory 
service.  Sizes  for  every  requirement. 
Catalog  free. 

The  Born  Steel  Range  Co., 

Originators  of  the 
STEEL  ItANOE 

Cleveland,  -----  Ohio. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  fashionable  form  of  the  shirred  skirt 
is  shown  in  pattern  No.  4799.  The  skirt 
is  circular,  cut  in  one  piece,  and  is  ar¬ 
ranged  over  a  foundation  yoke  to  which 
the  shirrings  are  attached.  The  quantity 
uf  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  9 1/2  yards  21  inches  wide,  7 yards 
27  inches  wide  or  4j/2  yards  44  inches 
wide,  with  5J4  yards  of  applique  to  trim 
as  illustrated.  'T  he  pattern  4799  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  22,  24,  28  and  30  inch  waist 
measure.  Price  10  cents. 

A  simple  waist,  well  suited  to  slight  fig¬ 
ures,  is  shown  in  No.  4791.  1  he  waist 

consists  of  the  lining,  which  is  optional, 
fronts  and  hack,  and  is  closed  invisibly 
beneath  the  box  pleat  at  the  center  front, 
'file  back  is  plain,  drawn  down  in  gathers 
at  the  waist  line,  but  the  fronts  are  gath¬ 
ered  at  shoulder  and  neck  edges  as  well 
as  at  the  waist  line.  The  sleeves  are  made 
in  one  piece  each,  gathered  into  straight 
cuffs,  and  the  trimming  straps  are  extend¬ 
ed  over  them  to  give  the  fashionable 
drooping  line.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  is  V/2  yards  21 
inches  wide,  yards  27  inches  wide  or 
2, '4  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  2l/2  yards 
of  banding.  The  pattern  4791  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  30,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch 
bust  measure.  Price  10  cents. 

A  very  pretty  style  of  applying  trimming 
is  shown  in  the  pattern  No.  4801.  The 
waist  consists  of  the  fitted  foundation, 


4799  Shirred  Walking  Skirt, 

22  to  30  waist. 

fronts  and  back.  The  back  is  plain  and 
gathered  at  the  waist  line,  but  the  fronts 
are  tucked  from  the  shoulders  for  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  length  and  finished  at  the 
front  with  a  regulation  box  pleat.  The 
stole  collar  is  arranged  over  the  waist  on 
indicated  lines,  and  can  he  made  from  a 
variety  of  trimmings.  All-over  edged  with 
banding  is  always  attractive  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  itself  trimmed  is  often  better  than 
anything  more  elaborate.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
4  yards  21  inches  wide,  3%  yards  27  inches 
wide  or  2j4  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  1J4 
yards  of  embroidered  insertion  and  3J4 
yards  of  lace  to  trim  as  illustrated.  1  he 
pattern  4801  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36, 
:is  and  40  inch  bust  measure.  Price  10 
cents. 

Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

You  would  really  think  I  was  to  blame 
for  the  weather.  It  has  been  raining  most 
of  the  harvest,  and  Brother  is  glum  all  the 
time.  He  isn’t  cross,  but  just  gloomy,  and 
such  a  spirit  soon  makes  itself  felt  in  a 
home.  1  say  to  him  that  the  corn  is  good 
this  year.  lie  looks  at  me  with  a  frown, 
and  says:  ‘‘It’s  full  of  smut,”  as  if  it  was 
my  fault.  The  other  day  I  admired  the 
second  growth  of  clover,  and  he  said  with 
a  growl  that  it  was  flowering  out  short, 
and  useless,  and  he  would  rather  have 
Timothy.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  is  very 
hard  to  please,  banners  never  seem  to 
he  willing  to  make  their  business  one  of 
profit  and  loss;  they  want  it  to  be  all 
profit,  with  no  offsetf  O  this  money,*  what 
slaves  it  does  make  of  us!  How  we  bow 
and  cringe  to  the  golden  calf,  worse  than 
those  poor  Israelites  did,  and  I  am  not  a 
hit  better  than  the  average,  for  I  am  often 
envious  of  those  who  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  how  they  will  get  enough  money  to 
buy  the  little  comforts  that  go  to  make 
life  liveable — 1  was  going  to  say  bearable. 
Of  all  the  dependent  positions,  I  think 
that  of  Auntie  without  pocket  money  is 
the  most  to  be  pitied.  You  know  that  the 
needs  of  the  household  are  many.  “  I  he 
hoys  want  boots  and  Sunday  suits,”  and 
the  running  expenses  must  he  paid.  When 
Brother  gets  behind  hand  and  tells  Minty 
he  can’t  have  any  extravagance,  he’s  quite 
likely  to  buy  her  a  new  dress  after  the  lit¬ 
tle  domestic  breeze.  But  Sis”  is  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  want  anything  till  she  asks  for  it, 
and  would  rather  go  without  than  do  so. 

Sometimes  at  night,  when  I  cannot 
sleep,  the  thought  comes  over  me  that  if  1 
worked  in  some  one’s  else  kitchen,  it  would 
he  different,  for  1  could  have  regular  hours 
and  good  pay.  Rut  Brother  objects  to  my 


going  out  “to  service,”  as  lie  calls  it. 
“What  will  people  think  if  I  let  you  do 
that?”  he  asks,  and  public  opinion  seems 
to  be  the  principal  thing,  as  it  is  the  bug¬ 
bear  with  so  many  of  us,  on  every  sub¬ 
ject.  But,  whatever  they  think,  it  does 
not  mend  my  boots  or  supply  me  with  a 
new  jacket,  nor  does  it  keep  Brother  from 
complaining  that  he  is  poor,  and  vvonders 
where  the  money  goes  to  if  I  ask,  in  des¬ 
peration,  for  a  trifle  for  simple  necessities. 
Why,  I  sometimes  haven’t  enough  to  buy  a 
postage  stamp,  and  always  have  to  apply 
to  him  for  it.  That  is  the  reason  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  gather  wild  raspberries  one 
Summer,  and  made  nearly  $10.  But  Bro¬ 
ther  owed  Jabez  Lawrence  some  money, 
and  couldn’t  pay  it,  so  I  let  him  have  a 
loan  of  that,  and  think  he  must  have  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  it.  At  any  rate,  he  and 
Minty  think  my  time  is  their  time,  when 
they  “supnort”  me,  as  men  delight  to  call 
it  when  they  provide  food  for  their 
women  folk,  who  work  hard  for  it,  and 
are  often  “nurse,  seamstress,  housemaid, 
cook,”  all  in  one  frail  body. 

I  am  not  frail  at  all  ,and  blessed  with  an 
ordinary  share  of  health,  nor  do  I  think 
tnat  1  am  given  to  looking  at  the  dark  side 
of  life.  But  1  do  sometimes  wonder  what 
will  become  of  me  when  I  grow  old  and 
unable  to  attend  to  so  much  work.  Shall 
I  be  “Charity” — in  more  than  name,  and 
have  to  eat  bread  that  I  cannot  earn?  It 
is  this  thought  that  goes  through  life  like 
a  haunting  ghost  beside  many  a  girl  who 
has  preferred  to  remain  unmarried,  and 
whose  future  is  not  assured.  Present 
needs  and  humiliations  are  bad  enough  to 
bear,  but  the  terrible  thought  that  there 
is  no  provision  for  the  future,  embitters 
the  days  and  blots  the  sunshine,  even  amid 
pleasant  duties.  Taking  “no  thought  for 
the  morrow”  is  a  mandate  easy  to  comply 
with,  and  plenty  of  shiftless  people  fol¬ 
low  it ;  but  it  does  not  answer  to  take  the 
sentence  literally,  and  one  needs  a  great 
deal  of  faith  to  trust  the  future.  I  know 
from  many  a  heart-rending  confidence, 
that  this  “ghost”  is  responsible  for  many 
a  marriage,  made  for  the  sake  of  a  home. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

Something  Good  to  Eat. 

We  have  been  berrying,  my  cousin  and 
myself,  with  our  mothers  and  an  aunt.  It 
was  a  long,  hot  walk,  and  the  pails  grew 
heavier  every  step.  We  came  to  a  cool 
spring  bubbling  from  a  rocky  hole  in  the 
hillside.  We  drank  long  and  eagerly,  and 
rested  there  a  bit.  Bertha  lay  with  her¬ 


on  to  get  boiling  hot,  and  once  more  she 
brings  out  the  pie-board  and  a  very  sharp 
knife.  She  carefully  rolls  up  her  dried 
dough  as  you  would  a  jelly  roll.  She 
pares  off  narrow,  very  narrow,  slices,  and 
shakes  them  through  her  fingers  to  un 
roll  them.  Soon  they  are  bubbling  merrily 
in  the  pot  for  10  minutes.  A  big  piece  of 
butter  is  melting  in  a  spider,  and  when  it 
is  very  hot  she  sifts  in  two  big  cupfuls  of 
bread  crumbs  to  brown.  As  we  turned  in 
at  the  gate,  I  could  smell  those  crumbs, 
and  my  mouth  watered.  An  old  blue 
platter  was  heaped  high  with  the 
“noodles,”  carefully  drained,  only  wait¬ 
ing  their  crown  of  brown  crumbs  and  a 
little  of  the  melted  butter.  A  big  glass 
dish  of  crisp  lettuce,  all  wet  and  curly, 
waited  to  be  dressed.  I  watched  hungrily 
while  Grandma  poured  just  as  much  vine¬ 
gar  into  the  spider  as  she  had  butter  and 
crumbs  left.  This  mixture  she  poured 
over  the  lettuce  and  then  tossed  it  about 
with  two  forks.  With  mealy  potatoes 
bursting  their  jackets  and  a  slice  of  juicy 
steak,  this  was  a  dinner  fit  for  a  king. 

My  grandmother  came  from  Germany, 
and  she  makes  some  very  toothsome  things 
which  I  always  call  German  dishes.  Here 
is  one : 

Cucumbers  and  Cream.— One  big  or  two 
medium-sized  cucumbers  peeled  thick,  and 


Wiif.n  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tun 
li.  NY.  and  you  will  g<>t  a  quick  reply  anrl 
•a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

What  Shall  We 
Have  for  Dessert? 

This  question  arises  in  the  family 
every  day.  Let  us  answer  it  to-day.  Try 

Jell-O, 

a  delicious  and  healthful  dessert.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  two  minutes.  No  boiling!  no 
baking !  add  boiling  water  and  set  to 
cool.  Flavors: — Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry.  Get  a  package 
at  your  grocers  to-day,  10  cts. 


f\grCjL  MORE  INCOME 

'  Without  Speculation. 


DS35  upward,  with¬ 
drawable  on  30 
days’  notice. 

Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ings  from  clay  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Banking  Department, 


Restricted  loans  on  bond 
and  mortgage  to  thrifty  home 
buyers  who  pay  all  interest  and 
part  principal  monthly.  That  Is 
the  way  the  funds  ofour  clients 
are  Invested  ;  and  1 1  years’  con¬ 
stant  growth  of  HHsets, surplus 
and  profits  indicates  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  achieved.  We  re¬ 
invest  your  -I  p.  c.  funds  at  a 
rate  paying  YOU  f»  p.  c.  per  an¬ 
num  for  every  day  we  have 
them,  increasing  their  earning 
power  26  p.  c.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  testimonials. 

Assets,  .  SSI ,7 00.000 
Surplus  and  I’rolits, 
*160,000 

Industrial  Savings  Si  LoanCo. 
1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


4791  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist, 

30  to  40  bust. 

head  in  my  lap,  squinting  up  through  the 
quivering  leaves  at  the  bright  blue  sky 
"Oh,  dear,”  she  sighed,  “I’d  like  some¬ 
thing  good — something  good  to  eat! 
Wouldn’t  you  like  a  soda?”  1  assented,  and 
then  suddenly  thought  of  something  quite 
as  delectable. 

“Grandma  is  going  to  have  some  noodles 
and  German  lettuce  for  dinner,”  T  said.  I 
1  thought  of  her  heating  three  big  brown 
eggs  to  a  frothy  whole;  then  she  adds  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  stirs  in  enough _  flout 
to  make  a  very  stiff  dry  ball.  1  lie. kitchen 
is  dark  and  cool.  She  flours  the  pie-board 
and  divides  the  yellow  ball  into  three 
parts.  These  she  rolls  and  rolls  a  long 
time,  until  each  is  as  thin  as  paper,  and 
vou  can  almost  see  through  them.  Then 
she  opens  the  door  into  her  sweet-smell¬ 
ing,  airy  bed-room,  with  its  snowy  bed¬ 
cover.  She  spreads  newspapers  on  tilt 
bed,  and  lays  a  big  yellow  sheet  on  each. 
The  warm,  fresh  air  blows  through  the 
white  curtains  and  dries  the  dough.  Then, 
when  the  fire  is  started  for  dinner,  Grand¬ 
ma  puts  an  iron  kettle  half  full  of  watei 


4801  Blouse  Waist,  32  to  40  Dust. 

sliced  very  thin;  a  tablespoonful  of  salt 
and  water  enough  to'  cover.  Let  stand 
about  an  hour.  Then  drain  and  squeeze 
gently.  Have  ready  one  coffee-cup  of 
slightly  sour  cream,  quite  thick.  Add  as 
much  vinegar  as  you  have  cream,  a  dash 
of  pepper  and  pour  over  your  cucumbers. 
It  is  well  to  chill  the  cream  before  serving. 
To  eat  with  this,  Grandma  boiled  potatoes 
in  dice  and  dressed  them  with  fried  bread 
crumbs.  This  is  her  recipe  for  potato 
salad :  Boil  a  few  extra  potatoes  at  din¬ 
ner  time.  When  cold,  carefully  slice  very 
thin.  Set  away  to  chill.  When  supper 
time  comes,  cut  for  a  quart  of  sliced  po¬ 
tatoes  one  good-sized  onion  into  thin 
slices.  Add  a  dash  of  pepper.  Take  two 
big  slices  of  bacon,  very  fat,  cut  into  cubes, 
fry,  add  one-hait  cupful  of  vinegar.  Pom 
over  the  salad  and  toss  lightly  with  two 
forks. 

If  you  come  home  from  the  Grange 
some  cold  night,  tired  and  with  a  sore 
throat  that  preludes  a  cold,  heat  a  cupful 
of  rich  milk  almost  to  the  boiling  point. 
Butter  a  thick  slice  of  bread.  Break  in 
pieces,  pouring  over  it  the  milk.  Add  a 
dash  of  pepper  and  a  bit  of  sugar.  Pat 
piping  hot.  Go  straight  to  bed,  and  sec 
how  you  feel  in  the  morning.  This  is  milk 
soup.  ADAH  E.  COLCORD. 

“  Song  of  the  Western  Men.” 

Will  yon  tell  your  readers  (lie  circumstances 
that  prompted  the  writing  of  the  above  poem, 
printed  on  page  578?  E.  s. 

Sir  Jonathan  Trelawney  was  one  of  the 
seven  bishops  who  were  imprisoned  by 
James  II.  in  the  Tower  in  1688.  The  story 
is  told  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Macau- 
ley’s  “History,”  and  in  any  of  the  good 
Historical  accounts  of  Cornwall. .  Haw¬ 
ker’s  note,  in  part,  on  his  poem,  is: 

“The  choral  lines 

“‘And  shall  Trelawney  die? 

There’s  twenty  thousand  Cornishmen 
Will  know  the  reason  why!’ 
have  been,  ever  since  the  imprisonment  of 
the  seven  Bishops — one  of  them  Sir  Jona¬ 
than  Trelawney  —  a  popular  proverb 
throughout  Cornwall.” 


Sold  direct 

from  FACTORY 
to  KITCHEN 

at  wholesale  prices. 

EASY 

PAYMENTS 
IF  DESIRED 

Hoosier 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 

modernizes  kitchen  system.  Saves  thousands 
of  steps.  Store  room— work  table — pantry  in 
one.  Well  arranged,  compact,  dust  and  mouse 
proof.  Castered ;  easily  moved.  Hardwood; 
made  with  experienced  skill.  Sold  under 
written  guarantee  of  “  perfect  satisfaction  or 
your  money  back.” 

Shipped  direct  from  Our  Own  Factory.  No 
middleman's  profit  addod.  Writo  for  catalogue 
of  Cabinets,  card,  sewing  and  folding  tables. 

The  Hoosier  Mfg.  Co.,  P.O.Box  126  New  Castle. Ind. 

Originators  ami  pionter  makers  of  Kitchen  Cabinets. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

ami  r.  r.  accounting,  jootojiuu  per  month 

salary.  Endorsed  bv  all  railroads.  Write  for  cat. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


ANDREWS 

SCHOOL  DESKS 

Church  Furniture 
Opera  Chairs 

Hall  Seating 

None  Better  Nor  Cheapei 

The  Popular  Anti-Trust  House 

Established  i£65 

THE  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

174-  (Eh  176  Wabash  Ave. 
Department  S  F  CHICAGO 


HARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

We  made  100  styles  and  sell  direct  to  consumer. 
Send  for  Catalog  F. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  6  Lake  St.,  Oweno,  N.  Y. 

LOW  ROUND  TRIP  RATE  TO  SAN 
FRANCISCO  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Tickets  on  sale  August  loth  to  September 
nth,  at  rate  of  ?62.00  Buffalo  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  return.  Liberal  slop  over  arrange¬ 
ments.  Tickets  good  returning  until  October 
23,  1904.  See  local  Agents,  or  write  A.  W. 
Ecclestone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 
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Hair  Vigor.  Only  35?  You  look.  60! 
Gray  hair?  Restore  color. 


J.  C.  Ayer  Co., 
liO .veil.  Mass. 
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Ihe  excitement  in  wheat  trading  countries, 
tmt  all  reliable  reports  indicate  that  the  crop 
damage  in  (he  Northwest  has  been  generally 
exaggerated,  and  used  by  speculators  to  fur¬ 
ther  their  own  ends.  Live  stock  trade  is  im¬ 
proving,  as  the  slaughter  houses  here  are  kill¬ 
ing  nearly  a  normal  output.  Receipts  of  new 
hay  are  large,  and  the  range  of  prices  given 
is  perhaps  a  trifle  high  for  most  transactions. 
All  grades  of  mill  feed  are  linn,  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  higher  ligures. 

Prices  ohlained  ouring  the  week  ending  Au¬ 
gust  29,  1904 : 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.  No.  1,  Northern,  Du¬ 
luth  inspection  . 

No.  2,  hard  Winter . 

Corn  . 

Oats  . 

Rye  . 

Clover  seed,  retail,  lb.....!!, 

Timothy,  choice  recleaned,  bu. 

FEED. 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks .  23.00®  20  00 

Middlings  .  26.00@2S.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ila.v,  prime . 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  . . 

Clover,  mixed  . 

Straw,  rye  . 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  2%  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  20-cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extras  .  18 

Firsts’  . ic 

Stale  dairy,  tubs: 

Extras,  fresh  .  . 

Firsts  .  ig 

Western  factory  : 

Firsts,  current  make .  13% @ 

CHEESE. 

State.  F.  C.,  colored,  small, 

fa  ncy  . 

White,  small,  fancy . . . 

White,  small,  fair  to  good.. 

Colored,  large,  fancy . 

Colored,  large,  fair  to  good.. 

Light  skims,  small,  choice.... 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fresh  gathered,  fancy, 

white  .  25 

Selected,  white,  good  to  ch’ce 
Fresh  gathered,  extra,  mixed 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts . 

Western,  northern  sections,  fey 
Fresh  gathered,  average  best 
FRESH  FRUIT. 

Apples.  Alexander,  bbl . 2.00 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg . 1.75 

Gravenstein  . 2.00 


Tomatoes,  nearby,  J’y,  bu.-box 
South  Jersey,  bushel-box.... 

Del.  &  Md.,  per  small  basket. 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice  .  . 

Common  to  good . 2.30 

Medium,  choice  . 1.90 

Pea,  choice  . L82%@ 

Red  kidney,  choice . . .  —  "@3.10 

White  kidney,  choice . 2.80 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 2.65 

dressed  poultry. 

Spring  turkeys,  hens,  dry  pick- 
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25 
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‘.st  run 

99 

Spring  c 

hickeus,  I’bila.. 

,  4@>5 

lbs  to  pair,  lb . 

21 

Pa.,  in 

ixed  sizes . 

15 

Squabs, 

prime,  large. 

white, 

dozen 

Mixed 
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Wealthy  . 2.00 

Maiden  Blush  . 1.75 

Sour  Bough  . 1.50 

Codling  . 1.50 

Fall  Pippin  . 1.50 

Nyack  Pippin  . 1.50 

Orange  Pippin  . 1.50 

Sweet  Bough  . 1.25 

As  to  kind,  open  head  bbl.. 1.00 

Windfalls  .  50 

Pears.  Bartlett,  bbl . 3.00 

Half-barrel  basket  .  50 

Clapp's  Favorite,  bbl . 3.50 

Flemish  Beauty  . 1.50 

Common  . ' . 1.00 

Plums,  carrier  .  40 

8-lb  basket  .  10 

Quart  .  2 

Peaches,  W.  Va.  &  W.  Md.,  ear¬ 
lier  . 1.00 

Basket  .  50 

20-11)  handle  basket .  40 

Per  10  1b  handle  basket....  25 

Jersey,  basket  .  40 

Grapes,  Del..  South’n,  carrier.  .1.00 

Niagara,  Southern  . 1.00 

Champion,  up-river  .  — 

Moore’s  Early,  up-river .  75 

Worden,  up-river  .  75 

Delaware,  up-river  . 1.25 

Niagara,  up-river  . 1.00 
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Blackberries,  quart 
Huckleberries,  large,  blue,  qt. 

Ordinary  . 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  basket.  . 

Jersey,  bushel  box .  25 

Maryland,  basket  .  50 

Maryland,  crate  .  50 

Arizona,  crate  . 2.50 

Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  crate ....  3.00 

Watermelons,  carload  .  50.00@175.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy. . .  . 

Evaporated,  common  to’  good 
Sun-dried,  sliced.  Southern.. 


zs> 
@2.00 
@3.50 
@4.00 


Southern, 
quarters 
Chops,  100 


coarse  cut 


Raspberries,  evaporated.  1904 

Hi  . 

Hnekleoerries,  1904  . 

Blackberries.  1904  . 

Cherries,  1964  . 

VEGETABLES. 


Jersey  . 

Beets,  nearby,  100  bunches... 
Carrots,  nearby.  1Q0  bunches. 
Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100. 

L.  I.  &  Jersey,  bbl . 

Cucumbers,  barrel  . 

Half  barrel  basket . 

Bushel  box  . 

Cucumber  pickles,  1.000 . 

Celery,  fa’y,  large,  doz.  bunches 
Green  corn,  106 . 


Flat,  basket  . 

Lettuce,  Boston,  doz. 


Connecticut,  white,  bbl . 

Connecticut,  yellow,  bbl 


Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  . 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.f  red,  bag 


Peas,  W.  N.  Y.,  bushel  bkt.  .  . . 
String  beans,  State,  basket.... 


Turnips,  ruta  baga,  barrel . 
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A  Never  Failing  Argument. 

The  best  material  and  construction  are  combined  in 
Anchor  Fence  at  lowest  prices. 

The  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Cleveland,  O 


Don’t 


Stop 


to  make  fast  the  rope. 
Use  the 

BurrSelf-iocking 
Tackle  Block 

for  Butchering,  Lifting 
Hay,  Wagon  Boxes, 
Stretching  Wire,  etc. 
Docs  away  with  the 
labor  of  2  or  3  men. 
Guaranteed  not  to  cut 
the  rope  Write  for 
prices.  Agents  wanted 

THE  BURR  MFG.  CO., 
"Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WET  WEATHER.  WISDOM! 

THE  original  ,3 

<$0VIE&S 


ing  materials  cover  the  range  from  ton  to 
carload  lots.  Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $46 @50  ; 
ground  bone,  $25  @28;  dried  blood,  $54  @57  | 
muriate  of  potash,  $36@45  ;  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash  $4 4 @50 ;  kainit,  $11  @13;  acid  phos- 
•rl2@16;  copper  sulphate  in  bbl,  lots, 
■  >%  :  water  glass  (silicate  of  soda),  in  small 
lots,  lb,  15@30. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

„  \GRK. — Steers,  $4@5.75.  Cows, 
$1.2;j@3.3;>.  Bulls,  $2.25@3.10.  Calves, 
veal,  $5.:>0@8.25;  lower  grades,  $3@4.50. 

$5  60Px6  ol'50@4‘  Lambs’  *5@6-75-  Hogs, 

EAST  BUFFALO. — Steers,  $5.10@5.50; 
heifers,  $3.25@4.45 ;  Stockers  and  feeders 
$2.7o@3.65.  Calves,  $4.50@5.70.  Sheep.  $2 
@4.  Lambs,  $4.50@6.85.  Ilogs,  $5.50@5.S5. 

CniCAGO. — Steers.  $5.50@6.10;  stockers 
and  feeders,  $3 @3.96;  canners.  $1.50@2  50 
Sheep,  $3.25@3.75.  Lambs,  $4.25@6.  Hogs, 
$5.10@5.45. 


W0> 

SLICKER 

BLACK  OR  YELLOW 

WILL  KEEP  YOU  DRY 
NOTHING  ELSE  WILL 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

CATALOGUES  FREE 
SHOWING  FULL  LINE  OF  GARMENTS  AND  HATS. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.,  LTD.,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


[Union  lock 
Poultry 
fencing 


Eft1  a.  g- 


As  It  Looks  When  Erected 

Strongest  and  Best 

By  Every  Test. 


MARKET  NEWS 

Potatoes. — Receipts  are  too  heavy  for  cur¬ 
rent  demand,  as  a  great  many  city  consumers 
are  still  out  of  town.  No  potatoes  are  bring 
ing  a  cent  a  pound,  and  a  good  many  go  at  a 
little  over  a  dollar  a  barrel.  The  market  for 
sweets  is  also  weak. 

Apples.- — There  is  still  a  large  surplus  of 
under  grade  fruit,  some  of  which  lias  to  go 
at  prices  below  quotations.  Some  years 
windfalls  and  seconds  in  early  apples  sell 
well,  but  as  a  rule  if  a  grower  gets  even  very 
modest  pay  for  his  labor  in  handling  lie  may 
be  thankful.  On  the  other  hand,  fair-sizea 
hand  picked  apples  are  doing  very  well.  Alex¬ 
ander,  Gravenstein,  Oldenburg,  Wealthy  and 
Twenty  Ounce  go  at  $2  or  over,  and  Blush, 
Codling,  Nyack  and  Orange  Pippin,  $1.50  up 

Commercial  5  inkgajl- — -Are  the  common 
hydrometers  for  acids,  etc.,  the  kind  used  by 
the  State  inspectors  for  testing  vinegar? 
IN  hat  are  their  methods  of  determining  the 
Purity  and  strenglh  and  the  New  York  legal 
standard  for  vinegar?  m  t  w 

New  York. 

The  New  York  State  law  requires  that  all 
vinegar  offered  for  sale  shall  contain  at  least 
4%  per  cent  acetic  acid,  and  all  cider  vinegar 
must  contain  at  least  two  per  cent  cider  vin¬ 
egar  solids.  Prosecutions  for  (he  sale  ot 
adulterated  vinegar  are  made  only  after  ehem- 
ical  analysis.  Preliminary  tests,  which  are 
reasonably  accurate,  are  made  with  two  in 
struments.  That  for  acids  with  Mott's  ace- 
tometer.  a  simple  affair  which  anyone  can  use 
by  following  directions.  The  per  cent  of 
solids  is  determined  by  a  form  of  hydrometer 
called  a  solidometer,  gauged  for  this  special 
purpose.  It  is  a  tube  loaded  with  mercury. 
NVhen  set  endways  in  the  vinegar  the  point 
to  which  it  sinks  shows  the  percentage  of 
scuds.  A  clause  for  the  protection  of  the 
farmer  has  been  added  to  the  vinegar  law  to 
the  effect  that  cider  vinegar  -made  by  a  farmer 
in  the  State,  from  apples  grown  on  his  own 
land,  or  their  equivalent  in  cider  taken  in 
exchange  shall  not  lie  deemed  adulterated  if 
it  contains  two  per  cent  solids  and  sufficient 
alcohol  to  develop  the  required  amount  of 
acetic  acid.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  sim. 
plifies  matters  for  the  farmer,  for  no  one  but 
a  chemist  could  tell  whether  the  alcohol  was 
sufficient  to  develop  the  required  acetic  acid. 
As  a  rule  cider  vinegar,  honestly  made  from 
fairly  good  apples,  will  meet  the’standard. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Has  been  fully  tested  by  leading 
poultrymen.  All  heights  (12  in.  to 
7  ft.)  Has  fine  mesh  for  small 
chicks.  Over  1,000  rods  of  this  fence 
used  on  Lakewood  Poultry  Farm, 
New  Jersey.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  it. 


Our  Low  Price  Will  Surprise 
You. 

We  will  ship  from  mills  in  Connect¬ 
icut,  Illinois  and  California,  and 
guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry 
Fencing  sent  free. 

Write  Us  What  You  Want. 
Do  It  To-Day. 

CASE  BROTHERS, 

1 6-22  Main  St.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP,  R.  K.  No.  4,  Brie,  Pa. 

U  A  V  IT  C V/  C  D  and  ASTHMA  cured  to  stay  CURED 
li  A  I  ILILll  BOOK  04F.  FhIlk.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo  N.  Y 

WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

f.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St„  N, Y. 
GROWN  Strawberry  Plants. 

Set  in  Aug.  and  Sept,  will  give  a  full  crop  next  June. 
Our  new  method  of  growing  them  gives  fine  roots. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  C.  B.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mui. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


PEARS 


APPLES 

Peaches,  Plums,  Potatoes,  and  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  Highest  market  prices 
secured  for  choice  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  offer. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO  ,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

Oldest  Commission  £Sa .’Si'  K; 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD.302  Greenwich  Street.  New  York. 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  00., 

Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 
COUNXKY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries 
Batter,  Eggs.  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot 
Pioduots  a  Specialty,  Consignments  solicited. 
S4  #  36  I»!ttl(  >.2th  8tM  New  York. 


ATT^PJTIfiW“Nce<lirU!  male 

H  I  Ew  8  53  S  I  v**"  II  help  of  any  kind, 
'avor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERJi.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 


ETID12C  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
■  ABlmd  Write  J.  D.  S-  HANS6N,  Hart,  Mich. 


THE  OWNER  of  a  well  Improved  stock  and  dairy 
farm  of  220  acres,  rive  miles  lrom  Topeka,  the 
capital  of  Kansas,  wishes  to  correspond  with  an  in¬ 
telligent,  capable  farmer,  who  understands  farming, 
dairying,  and  the  rearing  of  purebred  Shorthorns  and 
Berkshire  Hogs.  A  good  proposition  to  a  thoroughly 
competent  man.  Full  information  on  application. 
References  given  and  required.  Address, 

DAVID  G.  PAGE,  Box  731,  Sta.  A,  Topeka,  Kan. 

PARTY  of  moderate  means,  would  either  take  part 
Inll  I  I  interest  in,  and  identify  himself  with  man¬ 
agement  of  larger  farm,  having  apple  orchard,  and 
adapted  to  Winter  Lamb  and  cattle  growing;  or'rent 
farm  containing  apple  orchard,  with  privilege  of 
buying.  Co-operation  of  present  owner  might  be 
welcome.  Address,  “C.  It.”,  cans  Huhal  Nkw- 
Vokkkji,  New  York  City. 


TO  LET— Dairy  or  truck  farm;  good  roads:  best  mar- 
A  kets.  Warren  B.  Mitchell,  R.F.D.  1,  Paterson.  N.  J. 

A  GREAT  OFFER. 

Only  30  rods  from  neighbors,  %  mile  to  school,  2% 
miles  from  village;  100  acres  deep,  loamy  soil,  with 
clay  sub-soil;  level  machine  worked  fields  cutting  40 
tons  hay.  pasture  for  12  cows:  watered  by  springs; 
cream  sold  at  door;  excellent  lot  of  hardwood  and 
spruce  and  fir  timber;  100  apple  trees,  mostly  young; 
excellent  land  for  growing  potatoes,  corn  and  beans: 
ueat  house:  barn,  40x80,  with  shingled  walls;  splendid 
well  of  water;  ample  outbuildings;  to  settle  estate, 
price  only  $1,000;  half  cash.  Illustrated  lists  of  other 
New  England  farms,  with  reliable  information  of 
soils,  crops,  markets,  climate,  etc.,  mailed  free.  E. 
A.  STKOUT,  Farm  Department42,  150  Nassau  St., New 
York  City,  or  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 

Spavins  F_N0,8  „ 

A,.-,  qulok  and  «ure  •pavin  oura, 
CllfPu  RVfln^  cured  by  thia 

UUvU  UJ  VUt  wonderful  «Lminute  method. 

/  _  _  , _ -  Suar&nteed  always, 

IK-Imnirro  Spavin,  ^Jnrfe, 

oQ  UIUIUlC  Ringbone,  Splint,  eta  Writ* 

rt  V...  _ FLKXiSA  itttOe.,  £*•■)•(*, 

treatment  Cajon  Stoex 


Wheat  is  worth  $6.00  a  bushel 
and  Bran  costs  $200  a  ton 

When  you  buy  Stock  Foods,  for  you  kuuw  they  are 
90  per  cent.  “  Filler.” 

ARABIAN  STOCK  TABLETS 

have  no  “  Filler,  ”  made  from  seeds,  compressed  into 
Tablets,  convenient  to  use.  $1.00  box  guaranteed 
equal  to  more  than  100  lb.  of  any  “Food  ’  ever  sold. 
Sent  by  mail  postpaid;  no  freight  to  pay.  To  prove 
they  will  cure  diseases,  fatten  and  grotv  stock 
and  save  feed  we  will  give  away  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  100,000,000.  Sample  box  to  tho  first  man 
in  each  county  to  send  us  his  address  and  listof  Stock 
he  has.  Agents  wanted. 

IJpSAW  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Clark’s 
new 


Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  , 

Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  10in.  deep.  14  in  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass, wild  mustard,  charlock, hard- 
hack.  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, " 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir'lars. 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

Hlgganum.  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  ‘04  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  SI.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  092  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  Nr rth  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Teuieute-Hey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

T3  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy ■„ 
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HOW  TO  USE  A  STEAM  HEATER. 

Plans  and  Specifications. — When  a  com¬ 
pany  engaged  in  steam  heating  receives  an 
inquiry  regarding  (he  cost  of  heating  a  dwell¬ 
ing,  if  convenient,  a  representative  is  sent 
to  take  the  necessary  measurements;  or,  if 
at  a  distance,  a  plan  of  the  premises  may  be, 
sent  by  the  applicant,  giving  the  number  of 
rooms,  their  length,  width  and  height ;  the 
same  measurements  of  the  halls,  location  of 
chimneys  and  height  of  cellar.  From  these 
figures  the  firm  submits  specifications,  giving 
the  number  and  size  of  radiators,  size  and 
capacity  of  boiler,  and  cost  of  installing  the 
plant.  These  specifications,  if  accepted,  form 
the  contract  and  should  guarantee  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  certain  temperature  when  the  mer 
cury  outside  is  at  a  point  agreed  upon,  usually 
zero.  Unless  otherwise  specified  the  plans 
will  call  for  two  valves  on  each  radiator,  the 
inlet  for  steam  and  outlet  for  the  condensa¬ 
tion  to  he  returned  to  the  boiler.  If  the 
radiators  are  to  be  located  where  there  are 
carpets,  marble  bases  are  used,  and  the  car¬ 
pets  fitted  about  them.  This  is  not  expen¬ 
sive,  but  is  a  great  convenience  in  house¬ 
cleaning  season.  The  exposed  piping  is 
wrapped  either  with  asbestos  or  hair  felting 
to  prevent  waste  of  steam  by  cold  air  coming 
in  contact  with  it. 

Unwise  Economy. — Now  in  many  cases 
when  the  applicant  receives  the  specifications 
he  regards  the  price  as  excessive  and  obtains 
figures  from  another  concern.  This,  of  course, 
he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  but  before 
deciding  he  should  make  a  careful  compar¬ 
ison  of  the  two  estimates  and  ascertain  if 
there  is  any  difference  in  the  radiating  or 
boiler  capacity  ;  above  ail,  he  should  not  under 
any  circumstances  place  his  order  with  any 
but  a  strictly  honorable  and  responsible  house. 
A  lower  bid  too  often  causes  this  important 
feature  to  he  overlooked,  to  the  deep  regret 
of  the  customer  afterwards.  We  lost  at  one 
time  contracts  for  heating  two  public  build¬ 
ings.  I  protested  to  the  county  officials  that 
our  competitor  had  no  financial  standing; 
that  if  he  made  any  mistakes  he  was  utterly 
unable  to  make  them  good.  The  lower  bid 
was  the  only  thing  they  could  see.  The  man 
was  indignant  and  claimed  there  wasn't  any 
necessity  of  making  a  mistake,  and  was 
awarded  the  contract,  and  the  whole  thing 
had  to  be  done  over  again  at  public  expense, 
simply  throwing  away  hundreds  of  dollars 
which  might  have  been  saved  by  dealing  with 
a  house  which  could  live  up  to  its  agreements. 
When  competition  forces  the  price  below  a 
living  profit,  the  size  of  the  boiler  and  radia¬ 
tors  is  reduced  all  they  will  bear ;  cheaper 
valves,  smaller  piping,  cheaper  labor,  and 
other  ways  are  going  to  help  the  concern  out 
on  its  lower  price.  A  steam  plant  properly 
installed  will  add  more  to  the  daily  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  life  than  almost  any  other  thing 
(aside  from  hot  and  cold  water  and  toilet  ar¬ 
rangements)  with  which  I  am  familiar,  but  if 
one  attempts  to  save  money  beyond  certain 
limits  in  its  installment  it  will  be  a  nuisance 
and  source  of  discomfort  and  waste  of  money. 
While  the  smaller  boiler  with  drafts  wide 
open  in  severe  weather  is  consuming  coal  and 
wasting  it  because  it  cannot  make  sufficient 
steam  to  heat  the  radiators,  the  larger  boiler, 
with  the  surplus  of  steam,  is  ready  to  respond 
to  any  extra  demands  and  the  fuel  bill  actual¬ 
ly  is  smaller.  Another  important  point  is  to 
figure  your  house  at  the  lowest  point  to  which 
the  mercury  drops.  You  may  get  a  gale  of 
wind  with  the  thermometer  registering  20  be¬ 
low,  and  want  to  be  ready  for  such  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

One-Pipe  and  Indirect  System. — There 
may  be  a  saving  by  heating  a  house  on  the 
“one-pipe”  system;  that  is,  one  valve  to  a 
radiator,  the  steam  and  condensation  being 
cared  for  with  one  pipe.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  system  is  less  expensive  for  fuel,  as  the 
water  is  hot  when  it  returns  to  the  boiler. 
This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  not 
as  satisfactory  as  the  return  pipe  system. 
Manifestly  the  radiators  cannot  fill  so  quickly. 
The  indirect  radiators  are  placed  under  the 
tloor  and  are  enclosed  in  a  sheet  iron  casing. 
The  heat  passes  to  the  rooms  above  through 
a  furnace  register.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  method  of  heating,  as  the  air  taken  from 
out  of  doors  through  a  pipe  constantly  sup¬ 
plies  a  current  of  pure  air  to  the  radiators, 
and  it  is  this  pure  air  circulating  all  through 
the  dwelling  which  makes  this  system  so  desi¬ 
rable.  This  steady  stream  of  cold  air  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  the  radiators  causes  rapid 
condensation,  returning  a  large  volume  of 
cold  water  to  the  boiler  and  costing  more  for 
maintaining  the  steam  pressure  than  in  the 
direct  system. 

Care  of  Boiler. — All  domestic  boilers  are 
fitted  with  automatic  draft.  When  the  fire 
is  replenished  the  draft  door  in  front  and 
check  damper  in  the  funnel  are  closed  by  the 
steam  pressure  against  a  rubber  diaphragm, 
so  the  care  of  the  fire  occupies  but  a  short 
time,  there  being  no  necessity  of  returning 
to  close  the  drafts.  If  steam  is  required  to 
fill  more  radiators  during  the  day  the  drafts 
may  open,  but  soon  close  again  as  the  steam 
forms  in  the  boiler.  The  disagreeable  odor 
which  escapes  from  the  radiators  when  the 
air  valve  is  opened  can  be  entirely  avoided 
by  frequent  change  of  water  in  the  boiler. 
When  a  radiator  is  cold  it  is  of  course  full 
of  air.  The  admission  of  steam  compresses 
this  air,  and  only  one  end  of  the  radiator  will 
be  hot.  The  opening  of  the  air  valve  permits 
the  escape  of  the  air  and  the  steam  following 
warms  as  much  of  the  radiator  as  the  air 
permits,  so  that  generally  speaking  you  can 
control  the  amount  of  steam  or  heat.  Some¬ 
times  a  radiator  will  be  filled  entirely,  but.  the 
above  Is  a  pretty  safe  rule.  Firing  must  be 
learned  by  experience.  I  have  found  the 
banking  of  the  fire  with  good  (steam)  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

Boiler  Selection. — The  selection  of  the 
boiler  should  be  governed  by  its  heating  sur¬ 
face  and  ease  of  cleaning.  Fredom  from  soot 
and  ashes  saves  many  dollars  in  the  fuel  bill. 
I  visited  one  day  a  large  greenhouse  estab¬ 


lishment  and  the  proprietor  was  praising  his 
new  boiler,  which  was  the  drop  tube  pattern. 
“It:  makes  steam  very  easily,”  he  said.  “Where 
is  the  blow-off V  He  pointed  to  it.  “Yes,” 

I  replied,  “but  that  is  way  above  those  drop 
tubes.  Your  rust  and  all  sediment  will  settle 
there.  How  do  you  clean  those?”  He  sud¬ 
denly  lost  his  enthusiasm,  and  I  added  un- 
kinoly  :  “You  might  turn  the  boiler  upside 
down.  That  would  do  it.”  In  a  short  time 
he  changed  the  boiler. 

“Steam  Heat  Headache”  is  not  caused  by 
the  steam  at  all,  but  by  the  persistent  breath¬ 
ing  of  hot,  impure  air.  Nature  never  intend¬ 
ed  that  air,  after  it  had  been  once  expelled 
from  a  person’s  lungs,  laden  with  carbonic’ 
acid  and  gas,  should  be  breathed  again.  1 
have  repeatedly  been  in  rooms  which  felt 
chilly  with  the  thermometer  registering  80. 
The  oxygen  had  been  consumed,  and  no 
amount  of  heat  would  make  such  a  room  com¬ 
fortable.  Then  with  outside  windows  and 
doors  and  no  escape  for  the  odors  of  cooking, 
with  frie’d  bacon,  steak,  liver,  pork,  onions, 
doughnuts,  boiled  cabbage,  etc.,  sending  their 
smoky  incense  all  through  the  house,  the 
occupants  tell  you  :  “Why,  doctor,  steam 
makes  my  head  ache."  It  is  trying  to  one’s 
patience.  You  must  have  ventilation  ;  pure 
air  and  a  warm  house  go  hand  in  hand.  Open 
your  windows  several  times  daily.  Have 
strips  two  inches  wide  under  some  of  the 
windows  admitting  pure  air  between  the 
sashes.  Then  just  the  moment  your  pocket- 
book  will  afford  it  add  hot  and  cold  water 
and  water  closets,  and  do  away  with  that 
woman-killing  abomination,  the  outside  vault. 

D.  K. 


ADVICE  OF  A  MARKET  MAN. 

Vegetables  and  fruit  for  market  should  be 
put  up  in  the  best  manner  possible,  in  the 
most  attractive  packages,  as  often  the  appear¬ 
ance  will  tend  to  sell  goods  as  well  as  their 
quality.  If  all  shippers  would  reject  about 
one-third  of  what  comes  here  in  barrels,  the 
demand  would  be  better,  and  the  prices  could 
be  maintained.  It  is  also  advisable  to  ship 
the  goods  when  they  are  ready  for  market, 
instead  of  holding  them  for  the  market  to  rise. 
Goods  held  sometimes  in  a  small  way  bring 
better  prices,  but  if  everything  is  held  back 
the  market  is  liable  to  “drag.”  Select  good 
sized  packages,  and  see  that  they  are  well 
filled.  Large  packages  well  filled  with  nicely 
selected  fruit  always  net  the  farmer  more 
than  smaller  packages  half  filled  with  poor 
fruit.  There  is  never  anything  saved  by  try¬ 
ing  to  gain  by  giving  small  measure. 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  are  the 
best  market  days  this  season  of  the  year.  On 
Tuesdays  the  farmers  ship  two  days’  pickings, 
and  Friday  is  fish  day,  which  takes  dealers’ 
attention.  Saturday  is  good,  provided  the 
goods  arrive  here  very  early  in  the  morning, 
but  if  they  are  late,  it  is  the  worst  day  in  the 
week.  During  the  Winter  months,  say  from 
October  to  May,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  are  the  best  days.  Peaches 
should  be  carefully  picked  and  selected,  and 
the  poor  stock  should  be  sold  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighborhood  of  the  grower,  sending  the 
best  to  outside  markets  to  be  sold.  All  fruit 
should  be  hand  picked  to  gain  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  Regarding  the  crate  or  basket  as  a 
style  of  package,  the  crate  is  becoming  pop¬ 
ular,  but  both  sell  to  equally  good  advantage. 
Apples  should  always,  be  double  plated,  and 
when  pressing  in  the  bottom  head  of  the  bar. 
rel  a  few  coarse,  rough  apples  will  always 
help  to  make  the  bottom  secure.  These  apples 
generally  burst,  and  do  not  injure  the  good 
apples  in  the  barrel.  Pears  should  he  packed 
in  the  same  way.  If  each  variety  is  put  on 
the  market  in  its  season,  all  will  sell  well. 
Plums,  grapes  and  other  small  fruit  are  the 
same.  Many  of  these  small  fruits  when  out 
of  season  find  a  very  poor  market  excepting 
in  a  small  way.  All  fruits  and  vegetables  al¬ 
ways  sell  better  in  their  season  than  at  any 
other  time.  archdeacon  &  co. 

New  York. 


Colds.  Their  Proper  Treatment  and  Cnre. 


Commonly,  the  first  symptom  of  a  "cold  ” 
is  a  chilly  feeling,  accompanied  by  sneez¬ 
ing,  or  a  tickling  in  the  throat.  The  most 
frequent  of  external  causes  are  draughts, 
wet  or  cold  feet,  or  going  from  hot  rooms 
suddenly  into  cold  ones.  More  frequently 
there  is  an  inner  cause— namely  the  stagna¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  caused  by  constipation  or 
biliousness.  Almost  the  first  symptom  is 
the  feeling  of  cold  in  the  feet  and  increased 
discharge  from  the  nose. 

No  one  ever  takes  cold  unless  consti¬ 
pated,  or  exhausted,  and  having  what  we 
call  mal-nutrition,  which  is  attended  with 
impoverished  blood  and  exhaustion  of  nerve 
force.  Tonics  consisting  of  large  portions 
of  alcohol,  iron  or  cod  liver  oil  do  not  bring 
the  desired  changes  in  the  blood,  because 
they  do  not  enter  the  system  and  are  not 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  with  the  exception 
of  the  alcohol,  which  shrivels  up  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  \vj*en  it  does  come  in 
contact  with  them.  We  recommend  the 
botanical  extract  of  Dr.  Pierce  because  it 
contains  no  alcohol,  and  offers  a  reasonable 
and  scientific  method  of  treating  the  blood, 
by  improving  the  nutritive  functions  of  the 
patient.  The  "Golden  Medical  Discovery  ” 
accomplishes  this,  by  first  restoring  the 
enfeebled  digestive  organs,  so  that  food, 
the  natural  tissue  builder,  will  be  digested 
and  assimilated. 

Accept  no  substitute  for  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  "just  as  good”  for  diseases  of  the 
stomach. 


BE  GOOD  TOYOUR  FEET 


Keep  them  dry  and  warm  by  wearing 
the  genuine 

Buckskin  Brand 

( Not  Made  by  a  Trust) 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

They’ll  outwear  any  pair  you  ever  bought — because 
they’re  honestly  made  of  pure,  new  rubber,  guar¬ 
anteed  free  from  cheap  adulterations.  Don’t  be 
imposed  upon  by  shoddy  goods.  Get  the  Genuine 
Buckskin  Rubber— the  boots  and  shoes  witli  honest 
wear  in  them.  They  cost  but  little  more  than  the 
“cheap”  kind,  because  we  sell  direct  from  our  fac¬ 
tory  to  retailers  by  catalog— no  traveling  men. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  genuine  Buck¬ 
skin,  send  to  us  direct.  We  have  a  special  proposi¬ 
tion  for  first  inquiry  from  each  neighborhood. 
Send  to-day  for  Froe  Booklet. 

Banner  Rubber  Co. 

280  Bittner  St. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


THE 
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U.S.  SEPARATORS 

HAVE  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 

AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

by  getting  more  cream— 

Hold  World’s  Record 

for  clean  skimming 

SAVE  MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  free  for  the  asking 

We  have  transfer  houses  at  many  different  points  thus 
•  insuring  prompt  delivery  to  any  section 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt 


FILL  YOUR* 

SILO 


WITH  THE 


“PAPEC 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

WHY?  Because  it  makes  the  best  ensilage* 
has  the  largest  capacity  and  requires  the  least 
pc  wer.  We  have  proven  this  against  all  kinds 
of  couipetition.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
trying  our  cutter.  If  you  have  a  silo,  or  are 
going  to  get  one,  buy  a  “  PAPEC  ”  of  the  t 

PAPEC  MACHINE  GO. 

Lima,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  right. 


New  York  State  Fair 

SYRACUSE,  SEPTEMBER  5-10,  1904. 

$65,000  in  Premiums  and  Purses. 

The  agricultural  display  will  exceed  all  former  exhibitions  In  quality  and  variety. 

Live  Stock  Exhibit 

will  be  one  of  the  most  Interesting  features  of  the  fair.  A  third  prize  has  been  added  in  tbe  Sheep 

and  Swine  Departments. 

Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Pet  Stock. 

New  coops  have  been  putln  and  more  prizes  than  last  year  are  offered. 

The  Implement  Display 

will  exoeed  the  unusual  line  exhibit  of  last  year.  This  department  Is  receiving  more  attention  each 
year  from  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements. 

The  Domestic  Department 

will  Interest  the  ladles  as  new  classes  have  been  added  bringing  the  department  up  to  date. 

Farm  Produce. 

This  display  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever  and  will  be  one  Of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  fair. 

Dairy  Exhibit 

will  be  up  to  Its  usual  high  standard  and  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever. 

Fruit  and  Flowers 

will  Interest  all  who  attend  the  fair.  The  fruit  designs  will  be  an  attractive  feature  in  ltseif.  The 
Flower  display  will  equal  any  exhibit  everglven  at  the  fair.  Entries  in  the  Live  Stock  Department 
close  August  8th :  iu  all  other  departments  August  29tb  except  machinery,  which  closes  on  Sept.  5th 


Send  For  Frias©  Xiiat. 


C.  SHAVER ,  SECRETARY f 
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Live  StockandDairy 


THE  PRICE  OF  FAT  CATTLE 
As  Affected  by  the  Strike. 

Has  the  meat  strike  made  any  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  prices  paid  farmers  for  their  cattle? 
It  has  made  prices  higher  to  consumers  at  (he 
East,  and  we  would  like  to  know  what  the 
effect  has  been  upon  live  stock. 

Prices  have  come  down  50  cents  per  100 
for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  Outlook  for  feeders 
is  worse.  john  l.  martin. 

Gerlaw,  Ill. 

Our  butchers  are  selling  fresh  meat  at  the 
same  price,  getting  their  stock  little  lower. 
Hams  and  bacon  are  higher ;  stockers  and 
feeders  are  held  at  same  price,  but  not  selling. 
Fat  steers  are  lower.  a.  middleworth. 

Shelbyville,  Ill. 

The  difference  in  price  is  .$1  per  100  lower. 
The  market  at  present  does  not  look  very 
favorable  for  feeders,  and  no  doubt  if  the 
strike  keeps  on  the  prices  will  be  even  lower. 
Butchers  are  selling  their  meat  higher  now 
than  when  cattle  were  dearer  here. 

No.  Buena  Vista,  Iowa.  thos.  lynch. 

1  am  engaged  in  buying  and  shipping  live 
stock  from  this  place.  I  believe  the  strike 
has  cut  the  price  of  all  kinds  of  cattle.  I  am 
buying  feeders  now  at  three  cents  that  could 
not  be  touched  six  weeks  ago  for  $3.50  per 
100.  Corn  crop  fair,  and  under  other  condi¬ 
tions  feeders  should  be  higher  instead  of  lower 
at  this  time  of  year.  w.  e.  Barnard. 

Ivenoma,  Mo. 

The  strike  has  made  a  great  difference  to 
the  farmers  here,  and  a  great  many  have  their 
cattle  yet.  Good  cattle  are*  $4.50  to  $5  per 
100  here,  and  hogs  $4.75  to  $5  ;  $3.50  to  $4 
is  the  price  feeders  are  talking  of  paying  for 
cattle  to  feed  ;  the  corn  crop  looks  well  now, 
and  oats  are  going  from  30  to  50  bushels  pet 
acre  and  selling  at  28  cents.  Barley  about 
40  bushels  per  acre  and  selling  30  to  40  cents; 
no  wheat  raised  here.  Potato  crop  is  enor¬ 
mous.  CHARLES  BOOKNAU. 

Grinnell,  Iowa. 

The  meat  strike  has  materially  affected  the 
prices  paid  for  cattle  and  hogs  throughout 
this  neighborhood,  as  they  are  both  50  cents 
per  100  lower ,  than  they  were  before  the 
strike.  It  has  been  very  difficult  for  the 
packers  to  get  their  products  manufactured 
until  recently,  owing  to  the  iucompeteucy  of 
their  new  help.  J  was  at  South  Omaha  two 
days  ago,  and  the  packers  told  me  they  would 
be  in  normal  running  order  in  a  few  days.  I 
think  the  public  will  have  cheaper  meats  in  a 
short  time  regardless  of  the  strike,  if  the 
packers  do  not  want  to  take  it  ail. 

Irwin,  Iowa.  o.  b.  blades. 

Good  eastern  shipping  and  export  steers  are 
now  selling  about  05  cents  per  100  lower 
than  July  1,  and  common  grade  steers  and 
killing  cbws  about  $1  per  100  lower.  Prices 
are  uneven,  and  no  stockmen  can  tell  what 
their  stock  will  bring  upon  such  irregular 
'markets.  At  the  price  of  corn  cattle  feeders 
have  generally  lost  money  on  the  last  year’s 
feeding;  in  fact,  for  two  years  good  fat  steers 
have  lost  money,  from  no  profit  up  to  $30  per 
head,  owing  to  too  high  priced  feeders  or 
raw  material,  and  too  high  priced  corn,  con¬ 
sidering  quality,  and  too  low  prices  for  our 
finished  cattle.  The  packers  are  undoubtedly 
and  unquestionably  robbing  the  producers 
with  one  hand  and  the  consumer  with  the 
other.  They  seem  to  have  been  telling  you 
eastern  consumers  that  the  prime  cuts  of 
meats  and  bacon  are  very  scarce,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  tell  us  supplies  of  such  stock 
are  plentiful  and  receipts  are  too  heavy  for 
the  demand.  There  is  something  wrong  with 
the  equitable  distribution  of  our  goods.  All 
these  “office  boy”  arguments  we  read  about 
in  such  organs  as  the  National  l’rovisioner 
are  nothing  but  an  array  of  contradiction  and 
confliction  of  good  judgment  and  common 
sense  to  any  practical  live  stock-  man  who 
keeps  abreast  of  the  times  and  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  facts  and  the  true  existing  con¬ 
ditions.  The  outlook  in  my  opinion  for  meat 
producers  will  be  better  with  the  advent  of 
another  normal  corn  crop  in  Iowa,  as  we  take 
it  that  the  financial  situation  will  not  lie  dis¬ 
turbed  during  this  election.  You  ought  to  ad¬ 
vise  some  of  your  eastern  “moneyed  moss- 
backs”  to  come  out  here  in  Iowa  and  build 
packing  plants  where  we  raise  the  cattle  and 
hogs,  and  let  us  producers  deliver  to  you  east¬ 
ern  consumers  these  goods  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  price.  The  Iowa  idea  means  reciprocity 
that  will  reciprocate.  b.  j.  bergeson. 

Graettinger,  Iowa. 


A  Big  Fish  Story. — Potter  Pierson,  of 
Miskayuna,  on  the  Mohawk  River,  tells  this 
rather  remarkable  fish  story  ,and  he  is  said 
to  be-  a  truthful  man.  For  seven  years  he 
tried  to  catch  a  big  pike  that  lurked  in  a  ceiv 
tain  pool,  but  his  efforts  were  all  in  vain  until 
on  July  4  unexpectedly  he  got  the  fish  after 
some  strange  .capers  .which  he.  relates.  He 
had  a  tub  of  water  containing  bait-fish  stand¬ 


ing  close  to  the  river,  when  from  a  distance 
he  suddenly  saw  the  pike  jump  out  of  the 
river  into  the  tub,  and  starting  on  a  run  Pot¬ 
ter  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  the  fish  jump 
back  into  the  river,  having  swallowed  all  the 
bait.  As  the  fish  swam  off  Potter  struck  the 
water  with  the  pole  he  carried,  attached  to 
which  was  a  short  liue  with  a  trolling  spoon. 
Instantly  the  fish  snapped  it,  and  after  a 
sharp  tussle  was  landed.  Potter  at  once  took 
out  his  knue,  and  opening  the  pike  saved  21 
bait  fish  alive  and  put  them  back  in  the  tub, 
none  the  worse  for  their  .Tonah-like  experi¬ 
ence  j.  Y.  p. 


HOW  TO  FILL  THE  SILO. 


Practical  Hints  and  Helps . 

Wet  Corn. — From  the  appearance  of 
every  cornfield  within  my  range  of  obser¬ 
vation  there  will  be  necessity  for  starting 
the  corn  harvester  long  enough  (say  24  to 
72  hours,  depending  upon  the  temperature 
and  amount  of  sunshine)  before  starting 
the  cutter  to  take  out  some  of  the  surplus 
moisture.  The  water  content  should  be 
not  far  from  70  per  cent.  This  means  if 
the  stalks  are  still  very  succulent,  that  a 
slight  rattle  of  the  leaves  will  be  about 
right. 


Condition  of  Tools. — Have  the  cutter 
in  readiness  beforehand,  the  knives  already 
sharpened  and  some  convenience  for  quick 
grinding  at  hand.  No  one  thing  probably 
makes  for  greater  loss  of  time  and  money 
than  dull  knives.  If  you  use  a  blower  ele¬ 
vator  set  it  as  near  perpendicular  as  possi¬ 
ble.  Have  horse  power  enough  in  what¬ 
ever  power  used  to  run  the  machine  strong 
and  steady.  T  like  this  system  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  would  have  no  other,  yet  it  is 
troublesome  in  our  section  to  secure 
enough  power;  15  horse  power  is  none  too 
much,  and  this  is  more  than  the  usual 
thrashing  power,  which  is  about  the  only 
portable  power  obtainable.  Three  or  four 
teams  will  be  required,  depending  upon 
length  of  corn,  size  of  ears,  distance  and 
power.  I  prefer  moderately  low  wheels, 
the  ordinary  flat  hay  rack  with  a  double 
standard  at  both  ends;  one  man  on  the 
wagon  to  drive  and  load  and  three  to  pitch 
on.  Corn  in  our  northern  section  does  not 
usually  attain  a  height  over  10  feet,  and 
these  bundles  men  handle  with  two-tined 
forks.  The  loader  should  begin  at  the 
rear  end,  which  gives  him  access  to  the 
horses  at  all  times,  placing  butts  one  way, 
whichever  may  be  most  convenient  for 
him.  An  extra  wagon  is  always  conven¬ 
ient  so  that  in  case  of  stoppage  men  and 
teams  can  continue  work,  and  these  extra 
loads  can  be  used  during  the  milking  hour. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  low-down  corn 
rack  between  front  and  hind  wheels. 
When  the  men  pick  up  the  bundles  in  the 
field  they  easily  lay  them  on  the  rack  and  a 
portion  is  always  hare  until  the  forward 
end  is  reached ;  then  when  the  loader 
reaches  the  cutter  platform  he  does  not 
have  to  raise  the  bundles.  The  rack  and 
platform  are  on  a  level,  while  with  the 
low  rack  unless  a  high  drive  is  arranged 
he  must  lift  every  bundle. 


The  Filling. — Have  one  extra  man,  and 
ne  should  be  the  proprietor,  with  no  fixed 
labor,  always  ready  in  an  emergency  to  act 
quickly;  he  will  be  the  hardest  worked 
man  on  the  job.  One  man  in  the  ordinary 
12  to  20-foot  diameter  silo  with  some 
modern  distributer  will  keep  the  corn 
level,  and  tread  it  enough  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  walking.  Do  not  tread  any  one  place 
more  than  another.  Practically  the  same 
weight  comes  to  all  parts,  and  if  excessive 
tramping  takes  place  over  some  parts  there 
weight  is  increased.  I  have  kept  center 
high  and  low  and  saw  no  difference.  See 
that  the  stuff  is  finely  cut.  Were  it  minced 
all  the  better.  Air  means  fermentation  ; 
coarse  cutting  means  air.  The  more  fer¬ 
mentation  the  less  available  feed.  Thre’e 
men  in  field,  three  on  wagons,  two  at  ma¬ 
chine,  one  in  the  silo,  one  to  get  water, 
etc.,  ff  not  at  hand ;  one  extra,  an  engi¬ 
neer.  'Total  12;  result,  from  30  to  00  loads, 
depending  upon  a  good  many  things.  I  lave 
oil,  belt  hooks  and  lacing;  some  wire,  a 
piece  of  leather,  hammer,  saw.  ax,  nails, 
two  good  new  10-inch  flat  files  ready  for 
use  and  a  few  boards  and  planks.  When 
the  silo  is  filled  cover  if  you  care  to,  but 
only  with  fine  stuff  wet  down.  All  hands 
under  the  foreman  take  hold,  pack  the  ma¬ 
chine,  and  move  to  the  next  job,  ready  for 
business  in  two  or  three  hours. 


H.  E.  COOK. 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue  ' 
and  Price  List. 

F  .  R.  C.HACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


BROOKS  I  DE-MOYER  DALE  HERD. 

Having  just  purchased  the  entire  MOYERDALE  HERB  OF  HOLSTEINS,  we  offer  a 
selection  from  over  200  head  of  the  highest  class  animals  ever  collected  together.  To  reduce  our 
_  stock  at  once  we  offer  special  inducements  throueh  August. 

STEVEN'S  BROTHEHS,  IjACONA,  IV.  Y. 


PW*  HOLSTEINS 

Won  more  FIRST  and  SECOND  PRIZES,  and 
more  MONEY  in  PRIZES,  as  offered  by  the 
HOLSTPIN-FUIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  for  A.  R.  O. 
Butter  Tests,  than  was  won  by  any  other  HERD  for 
the  year  just  past,  1903-01.  Over  ONE  THOUSAND 
cows  took  part  in  this  competition.  My  herd  contains 
86  Cows,  milking  age;  84  Heifers,  under  milking  age; 
45  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves;  total,  215  head.  Headed  by 
DEKOL  2ND’S  MUTUAL  PAUL,  25700. 
DUCHESS  ORMSBY’S  BUTTER  KING,  30190 

In  the  Herd  there  are  65  grand-daughters  of  six  of 
the  WORLD’S  greatest  cows,  viz  :  Sadie  Vale  Con¬ 
cordia,  30%  lbs.  (6);  Helena  Burke,  25  7-16  lbs.  (6); 
Belle  Korndyke.  25%  lbs.  (7  :  Segis  I- ka, 28  lbs.  (7); 
Duchess  Ormsby,  24%  lbs.  (101;  DeKol  2nd,  26 9-16  lbs. 
(29).  My  farm  contains  only  248  acres.  My  stables 
have  a  capacity  of  only  140  animals  I  must  sell  75 
head  at  once.  Inspection  solicited.  Address, 

W.  C  HUNT,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 

Farm  20  min.  from  Syracuse  by  trolley  or  steam  roads 


roK  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Aood  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bull* 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS.  Mentor,  Ohio. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

THIRD  MID-SUMMER  OFFERING. 

30  Registered  Holstein  Cows,  due  to  freshen  within 
60  days.  20  Registered  two-year-old  Heifers,  bred  to 
Aagg’e  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count,  No  29642,  the 
Champion  Bull  of  the  World .  ]0  Registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  Service  Bulls  ready  for  immediate  use.  2 
Registered  Holstein -Friesian  mule  calves  from  Mer¬ 
cedes  Julip's  Pietertje  Paul,  No.  29830. 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D  ,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


H0LLYR00D  FARM  HERD. 

HIGHLY  BRED.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY. 

HOLSTEI  N-FRI  ESIAN  CATTLE. 

All  the  popular  fa  milies  represented.  Size,  individ¬ 
uality,  constitution  and  production, 

100  Choice  Animals  to  Select  From  100 

MATURE  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Few  Bull  Calves  from  4  to  8  monthsold.  Sired 
by  MERCEDES  J ULEPS  PIETERTJE 
PAUL,  No.  39830. 

Dams  with  Official  Advanced  Registry  Records. 
Write  lor  description,  breeding  and  prices;  all  will 
suit  you.  Come  and  see  the  Herd;  only  two  hours 
,  .  from  New  York  City. 

JAMES  H.  WALLICK,  Middletown,  TC.  T. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breed;.ng  :’or  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCKE8T  FARM.  Rifton.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


UUREBKed  bulsieiN  BULL  CALVES, 
*iChester  Whites,  all  ages:  best  of  breeding,  Forsale 
atreasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peterboro.N.Y 


G-EDMEY  FARM 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  G5000 

Son  of  Fokkarsiiike  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old 
Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard- Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  an* 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

1  W~  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


»  Combination  and 
Golden  Lad.  For 
n  sale  12  cows,  6  heif- 
ers,  and  21  bulls. 

S.  K.  NIVIN,  LANDENBERG,  PA. 


THREE  JERSEY  HULLS, 3, 11  and  12monthsold. 
Solid  color,  St.  Lambert  strains;  good  and  cheap 
J.  ALDUS  HERB,  It.  R.  4,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

"Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  P&. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG. 
NO. 6340,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  6310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor's  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanie 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, 'etc.  The  Herd  nuni- 
ders  about  40  ear  el  till  y  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.,  For 
farther  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  V. 


Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M .  L. 
Bowersox,Ii.3;  Brad  ford,  Dk.  Co,0 


DAIRYMEN  IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK. 

Buy  a  Holstein  Bull  Calf  with  25  per  cent  same  blood 
as  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  World's  record  cow. 
Write  me  for  low  prices. 

C.  II.  HUNGER,  Jr.,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL.  GALV  ES.  Scotch  Comes,  Spayed 
■  *  Females.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


CHESHIRE  PIGS. 


Fine  rangy  Pigs  at  very  moderate  prices, 


MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


DURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES.— 

*Thepeerof  any  In  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER.  B.  2,  Watervliet, Mich. 


Send  for  circular. 


Now  Is  the  time  to  purchase  the  BEST,  and  the 
BEST  can  be  found  at 

ALTAMONT  STOCK  FARM, 

Millbrooki  N.  Y. 

Property  of  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON 


Reg.  P.  Chinas*  Berkshires  and  C,  Whites. 

8  wkb  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  foi 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  weiefund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Ercildoun.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

Registered  stock.  August  farrow;  mated  not  akin. 
Farmers’s  prices. 

F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalla,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C  PIGS 

at  farmers’ prices.  July  and  August  farrow.  Extra 
fine  stock.  J-  D.  DATES,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES; 

all  ages,  from  Imported  stock, 
atmodestprices.  W.H. Fisher, 
Spahr  Building,  Columbus,  O. 


Registered  shropshires  of  choicest  breeding 

forsale.  Large  and  well-built  yearling  Rams;  also 
choice  large  March  Ram  Lambs.  Cheap  for  quality. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

pOR  SALE.— Shropshire  Down  ream,  2  years  old, 
*  $12.  Also  Ram  Lambs,  $10  each;  full  blood,  but  not 
registered.  Ira H.  Hasbrouck, Box987, Kingston ,  N. Y. 

ANGORA  GOATS. 

27  Registered  Bucks. 

200  Does.  Some  Kids. 

POULTRY  and  FOX  TERRIERS 

(FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.) 
Catalogue  fie*.  Established  1888. 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Box  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 


TEN  DAYS' 

FREE  TRIAL 

of  Mann’s  Latest  Model 
Bone  Cutter.  No  pay  un¬ 
til  you're  satisfied  that  it 
cuts  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other.  Catalog  free. 

F.W. Mann Co.,Box15.  Milford.  Mass. 


P 0  ULTR  the 

^POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu¬ 
bators,  Livestock,  Brooders— anything— 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the 
j  asking— it's  worth  having. 

>  Excel  si  or  Wire  Sc  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

I  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 
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IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  K 

<iog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  5 
years  old  next  Sept;  5  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  Maj 
and  June  forsale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  ol 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  First-class  i ndlviduals  it 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels,  April  hatched,  75c.;  June,  55e. 

RUSHMOKE  DEAN,  Ravena,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each; 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  4i,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats; 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c- 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  l$EKGKY,Box8,TeUord,Pa- 


EGGS 


BY  HUNDRED8  AND  SETTINGS, 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  R.l.  Reds* 
Pekin  Due  k.  Catalogue  free. 
ARTHUR  McCAIN  &  CO.,  Delaware,  N.  J. 


For  Sale.— Scotch  Collies,  magnificent  ly 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT.  Bristol,  Wis  ,  R.  F-  D.  No.  2. 


1  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 


DEATH  TO  LICE  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT.  Box  307,  Appouaug,  R.  I. 
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WELL-BRED  HOLSTEINS. 

The  cows  pictured  on  the  first  page,  Fig. 
288,  are  members  of  the  herd  of  W.  C. 
Hunt,  of  Liverpool,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Hunt 
writes : 

“The  cows  arc  Edith  Prescott  Pauline 
Dekol,  58104,  who  made  24  pounds  five 
ounces  butter  A.  R.  O.  last  Winter,  and 
Tehee  Dekol,  44585,  who  made  24  pounds 
seven  ounces  in  seven  days.  They  are  sis¬ 
ters,  and  a  fair  representative  of  my  herd. 
I  have  a  daughter  from  each  of  them,  also 
a  bull  calf  from  each,  sired  by  Duchess 
Ormby’s  Butter  King,  2015)0.  I  now  have 
over  200  head  in  my  herd.” 

KEEPING  HOGS  ON  SHARES. 

The  man  I  rent  from  wants  to  go  in  shares 
on  hogs.  I  have  not  been  keeping  any.  They 
are  to  be  kept  in  the  orchard,  of  which  we 
each  have  half  of  the  apples,  and  fed  exclu¬ 
sively  on  swill,  which  I  am  to  haul  from  the 
city  four  miles  away.  What  share  ought  he 
to  have  if  he  furnishes  the  hogs,  say  six  or 
eight-weeks-old  pigs,  and  I  haul  the  swill  for 
them  and  feed  them?  They  would  of  course 
eat  the  fallen  apples.  reader. 

The  time  to  haul  the  swill  and  feed  the 
pigs  would  amount  to  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  pigs,  but  the  party  who  furnished 
the  pigs  would  be  out  in  case  any  or  all 
should  die;  consequently  would  divide 
equally.  e.  l.  clarkson. 

New  York. 

It  would  be  customary  hereabouts  under 
such  circumstances  for  the  man  who  fur¬ 
nished  the  eight-weeks-old  pigs  and  who 
owned  one-half  the  feed  except  swill  to 
receive  one-half  the  sales  price  of  the  mar¬ 
keted  hogs.  This  practice  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  here,  where  swill  and  refuse  arc 
hauled  from  the  hotels  and  cottages 
around  our  Paw  Paw  Lake  Summer  re¬ 
sort.  WILL  W.  FISHER. 

Michigan. 

It  depends  upon  what  weight  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  have  them  attain.  If  they  are 
to  be  sold  at  say  150  pounds  live  weight 
the  man  furnishing  the  pigs  ought  to  re¬ 
ceive  30  per  cent  of  the  increase  in  weight 
from  the  time  the  pigs  are  delivered  to  the 
feeder  until  sold,  each  party  to  assume  any 
loss  by  death  from  disease  or  accident 
equally.  If  the  apples  are  Winter  varie¬ 
ties  and  sour,  they  will  not  cut  much  of  a 
figure  in  gains  made  by  the  pigs. 

Connecticut.  j.  e.  watson. 

Much  would  depend  upon  the  number 
of  pigs  kept.  For  illustration,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  proposition  for  the  owner  to  buy 
50  good  grade  weanlings  at  $3  per  head, 
representing  an  outlay  of  $150.  It  would 
seem  to  the  writer  that  the  time  of  the 
tenant  and  his  horse  or  team  in  hauling 
swill  from  the  town  four  miles  distant,  in¬ 
cluding  interruption  to  other  farm  work, 
probably  making  the  trip  every  other  day, 
time  of  feeding,  etc.,  could  fairly  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  $1.50  per  day.  The  pigs  should 
weigh  at  the  end  of  five  montns  200  pounds 
each,  and  sold  at  a  conservative  market 
price  of  $5  per  100,  would  bring  $500. 
Equally  divided  this  would  pay  the  owner 
$100  profit  on  his  investment,  and  the  ten¬ 
ant  $100  profit  on  his  labor,  which  repre¬ 
sents  his  investment.  W.  H.  fisher. 

Ohio. 

Under  the  conditions  named  I  think  it 
would  be  fair  for  each  to  have  half  of  the 
increase  or  profit  and  the  renter  to  have 
half  of  the  original  stock,  each  paying 
half  for  any  purchased  food.  He  does  not 
say  whether  the  swill  is  to  be  had  for  the 
gathering  or  not,  but  I  presume  so.  The 
hauling  of  the  swill  would  offset  the  value 
of  the  stock.  If  the  swill  is  to  be  paid  for 
the  owner  should  also  do  that.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  each  party  usually 
furnishes  half  the  stock.  The  tenant  does 
the  work  and  furnishes  half  the  food. 
There  ought  to  be  a  good  profit  in  this  for 
both  parties.  But  care  should  be  exercised 
that  the  swill  does  not  contain  poison  from 
an  excess  of  soapsuds,  or  by  standing  so 
long  as  to  develop  ptomaines. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

We  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
in  the  end  if  both  of  the  farmers  kept  his 
own  hogs  and  allowed  the  owner  of  farm 
what  little  the  fallen  apples  are  worth.  It 
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is  a  question  if  pigs  so  young  will  do  well 
on  apples  and  swill  hauled  from  a  town. 
If  he  has  sufficient  help  at  present  properly 
to  run  the  farm  and  team  to  spare  to  haul 
the  swill  it  may  pay.  The  owner  of  prop¬ 
erty  is  getting  rent  for  farm.  If  he  gets 
out  of  the  hogs  first  cost,  and  a  reasonably 
good  profit  out  of  the  apples  he  should  be 
satisfied.  We  think  if  he  receives  two- 
fifths  of  the  selling  price  of  hogs  when 
marketed  it  will  pay  him  fully  as  well  as 
the  renter  with  three-fifths.  Thirty  pigs 
at  six  or  eight  weeks  old  can  be  probably 
purchased,  good  ones,  at  $3  each,  or  $90; 
feed  them  until  they  dress  200  pounds  each, 
net  weight ;  then  30  head  equal  6,000 
pounds.  Count  price  of  pork  then  $7  per 
100  the  30  would  bring  $420.  If  the  own¬ 
er  of  farm  gets  two-fifths,  or  $168,,  less 
what  he  paid  for  pigs  leaves  him  $78  for 
his  fallen  apples,  which  we  expect  would 
be  a  good  big  price.  You  don’t  give  any 
idea  how  many  apples  or  size  of  orchard, 
or  if  good  grass  in  it.  but  as  the  question 
is  put  we  think  a  fair  division  would  be 
renter  to  have  three-fifths  and  owner  of 
farm  two-fifths.  Hamilton  &  co. 

Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

From  the  statement  of  facts  existing  in 
the  matter  of  a  division  of  hogs,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  tenant  has 
some  arrangements  with  the  owner  so  that 
he  is  entitled  to  half  the  proceeds  of  or¬ 
chard.  This  point  settled,  we  have  only 
to  figure  the  probable  investment  that  each 
party  will  make  in  order  to  determine  the 
per  cent  of  proceeds  that  each  should  re¬ 
ceive.  For  convenience  we  will  say  that 
the  owner  starts  out  and  buys  100  pigs  six 
to  eight  weeks  old.  which  should  cost 
about  $250,  so  that  this  amount  represents 
the  outlay  that  the  owner  makes.  The  ten¬ 
ant  would  have  to  feed  the  pigs  about  four 
months;  this  would  make  them  ready  to 
turn  into  money  when  they  are  six  months 
old.  This  would  necessitate  his  making 
100  trips  to  town  for  swill,  which  ought 
not  to  take  him  more  than  one-third  day 
each  time.  This  would  be  worth  $1  per 
trip,  making  a  total  of  $100;  then  it  would 
take  him  from  15  to  30  minutes  to  feed 
three  times  a  day,  making  a  total  of  \l/2 
hour,  which  should  not  cost  over  25  cents 
a  day,  making  cost  of  feeding  $25.  Nothing 
is  said  about  drawing  to  market,  but  we 
will  allow  $25  for  performing  that  work, 
making  $150  as  the  total  outlay  that  the 
tenant  will  make.  The  amount  invested 
being  $250  for  the  owner  and  $150  for  the 
tenant,  making  $400  the  total  amount  in¬ 
vested,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  owner 
should  receive  67J4  per  cent  and  the  ten¬ 
ant  37 y2  per  cent  of  the  proceeds.  If 
■there  is  sufficient  nutriment  in  the  swill 
to  grow  and  keep  the  pigs  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  they  should  weigh  not  less  than  125 
pounds  at  six  months,  and  be  worth  $8 
each,  or  $800  for  the  bunch.  This  shows 
a  very  nice  return  for  the  amount  invested, 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be 
realized  if  the  swill  contains  enough  nutri¬ 
ment.  F.  II.  GATES  X  SONS. 

New  York. 


DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

ARE  SO  MUCH  BETTER  THAN 

OTHER  CREAM  SEPARATORS 


BECAUSE. — They  are  constructed  under  many  all- 
important  patents,  which  cannot  he  used  by  any  other 
manufacturer  and  which  enable  De  Laval  machines  to 
skim  cleaner  and  produce  a  more  even  and  more  thor¬ 
oughly  churnable  cream  than  is  otherwise  possible,  at 
much  less  speed  and  wear,  and  with  much  greater 
ease  of  operation. 

BECAUSE  . — The  De  Laval  makers  have  ever  been 
first  and  foremost  in  the  manufacture  of  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rators  throughout  the  world — have  ever  led  where  others 
follow — their  factories  being  among  the  finest  machine 
shops  in  the  world  and  their  knowledge  of  Cream 
Separators  far  greater  and  more  thorough  than  that  of 
any  comparatively  inexperienced  would-be  competitor. 

BECAUSE.  — The  one  purpose  of  the  De  Laval 
makers  has  ever  been  the  production  of  the  very  best 
Cream  Separator  possible  regardless  of  cost,  instead  of 
that  mistaken  “cheapness”  which  is  the  only  basis  upon 
which  any  would-be  competitor  can  even  make  pretence 
of  seeking  a  market. 

BECAUSE. — The  vastly  greater  sale  of  De  Laval 
machines — ten  times  all  others  combined — enables  the 
De  Laval  makers  to  do  these  things  and  much  more 
in  the  production  of  the  perfect  Cream  Separator  that 
no  one  else  could  attempt. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  explaining  in  detail  the  facts 
here  set  forth  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  1 1  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


Ten  Dollars  a  Day 

or  more  may  be  lost  by  the  idleness  of  a  horse  trom 
sore  neck,  shoulders  or  like  trouble,  just  when  his 
services  are  most  needed. 

Bickmore’s  Gall  Cure 

is  guaranteed 
to  euro  the  most 
stubborn  caso 
of  Harness  or 
Collar  Gull, 
Scratches, 
Greasei  lleel, 
Speed  Oruek, 
.yetc.,  while  you 
.  work  the  horse. 
For  sale  at  all 
dealers  who  are 
authorized  to 
refund  'your 
money  i  f  it  does  n  ot  do  j  ust  as  we  say.  Sample  sent 
for  10  cents.  Write  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town, Me. 


$eSure  And  WorkThe  Horse-  \ 


A  STABLE  FIXTURE. 

Why  not  fit  up  cow  barn  or  stable  once  for 
all  to  save  work  when  you  handle  feed  and 
manure  every  day  in  the  year? 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Heave,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Caret 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
r  *.»^,throat  aud  stomach  troubles. 
•t****1  Strong  recommends  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Uo.f 
Toledo,  Ohio, 


Burch  Tattoo  Marker 


For  use  In  Ears  of 

Horses, 

Cattle, 

Sheep, 

Swine  and  Dogs 

iflt£E  catalogue  of 

gtookmen’a  Supplies. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 


For  purposes  of 
identifica¬ 
tion  it  is  a 
veritable 
’  detective. 
Does  not  disfigure 
Animals.  Marker  tilted 
:t  Letters  or  Figure* 
postpaid. 


LOUDEN’S  FEED  AND  LITTER  CARRIER 

saves  barn  and  stable  labor.  Has  roller  bear¬ 
ing  wheels.  Runs  anv  height,  over  switches 
and  around  curves.  Box  water  tight,  clean 
and  stronsr. 

WE  FURNISH  TRACK 

Switches,  etc.,  and  guarantee  to  work  right. 
Specialists  on  Overhead  Trolleys,  Hay  Tools 
and  other  farm  labor  savers.  Write  and  ask 
ns  to  send  ealalbgue  and  tell  vou  all  about 
them. 

LOUD  UN  MACHINERY  Co., 

39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 
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HUMOROUS 

Turn  about’s  fair  play,  metliinks. 

For  instance,  when 
Men  set  up  the  drinks  the  drinks 
Upset  the  men 

— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“Mrs.  Jones  always  reminds  me  of  a 
gardener.”  “Don’t  be  unkind;  she’s  a  wid- 
ow  now.”  “Just  so — and  trying  to  get  rid 
of  her  weeds.” — Melbourne  Leader. 

Weston:  “What  does  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  get  in  your  State?”  Keystone: 
“That  depends.  Sometimes  one  is  sen¬ 
tenced  for  a  year  or  two,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  he  gets  off  scot  free.” — Philadel¬ 
phia  Ledger. 

“Iiow  often,”  said  the  philosopher,  “a 
man  is  reminded  of  his  own  littleness  in 
this  great  world.”  “Yes,”  answered  Mr. 
Cumrox,  “especially  if  he  has  three  daugh¬ 
ters  who  have  been  to  boarding  school.”— 
Washington  Star. 

Eminent  Surgeon  :  “I  operated  on  Mr. 
Bullion  for  appendicitis  to-day.”  His 
Wife:  “Dear  me!  I  wonder  who  will 
have  it  next?”  Eminent  Surgeon  (absent- 
mindedly)  :  “I  don’t  know.  I  haven’t  de¬ 
cided  yet.” — Life. 

Willie:  “Papa,  if  I  was  twins,  would 
you  buy  the  other  boy  a  banana,  too?” 
Papa:  “Certainly,  my  son.”  Willie: 

“Papa,  you  surely  ain’t  going  to  cheat  me 
out  of  another  banana  just  because  I  am 
all  in  one  piece?” — Youth. 

O’Halloran — “it’s  sorry  Oi  am  to  foind 
that  yez  hov  a  ticket  to  the  play  to-night, 
McGovern,  for  yez’ll  not  see  Sir  Hinnery.” 
McGovern — “How  does  yez  know  that?” 
“Because  I  was  there  last  noight,  and  wid 
me  two  eyes  seen  him  die  in  the  last  act.” 
— Leslie’s  Weekly. 

Little  Amzi  (who  has  an  inquiring 
mind)  :  “Uncle  Tim — I  saw  the  word  in 
the  newspaper — what  is  the  ‘curriculum’  oi 
a  college.”  Uncle  Timrod  (promptly)  : 
“Curriculum,  eh?  Why,  that’s  what  them 
’ere  mop-headed  college  students  comb 
their  hair  with.” — Puck. 

“Is  it  true?”  asked  the  caller,  “that  your 
husband  ordered  Dr.  Smoother  out  of  the 
house?”  ”Yes.  Poor  Jack  has  been  car¬ 
rying  the  baby  all  night  every  night  for  a 
week  and  was  run  down  to  a  thread.  I 
called  the  doctor,  and  he  told  Jack  that  he 
must  take  exercise.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

«UY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AiVHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
Per  Houses,  Baras,  Boots,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  nrtceS  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  1NGERS0LL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Our  GASOLINE 
PUMPING  ENGINES 

Will  insure  a  reliable 
Water  Supply. 

Catalogue  N,  and  further  Infor¬ 
mation  from 

Standard  Pump  &  Engine  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DE  LOACH  PAT. 

Variable  Friction  Feed. 

mmm 

Save  Power  and  Repairs.  Make  Smooth  Lumber 

Stilted  to -1H.  P.  up — for  the  farmer  or  the  lumber  man.  AlsoShlngle 
Mills,  Lath  Mills,  Buhr  Mills,  .Planers  and  Hav  Presses.  Cat.  FKEK. 

120  Liberty  8t  DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.  St. 
New  York.  Box  900,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Louis 

Ail  A  IAI  and  FERTILIZER 

GRAIN  DRILL 

The  YOKK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  com¬ 
bines  lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill 
made.  N o  complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes 
are  close  to  ground.  Fully  r 

Easily  Guaranteed  ] 

regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer, 
and 
sows 
with 
regu¬ 
larity. 

Weight, 

Only  TOO  1 
Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE  HENCH&DROMGOLD  C0.,> 

Mfrs.,  York,  l’su 
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MADE  1  SOW  Cain  400  LBS.  §  1 00  DAYS 

iKTEiWATTOFAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  BAINBRIDGB,  INDIANA. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Gentlemen:— My  sow  gained  400  pounds  in  100  days  by  feeding  her  about  75 
cents’  worth  of  “International  Stock  Food”  and  20  bushels  of  corn  with  some  slop. 
The  total  cost  of  the  "International  Stock  Food”  and  grain  I  fed  was  less  than  $5.00. 
How  is  that  for  profit?  Over  20  per  cent,  profit  is  a  very  satisfactory  rate.  One  of 
my  neighbors  gave  me  the  sow  because  he  thought  she  would  die  within  a  week. 
She  could  not  walk  to  my  place,  a  distance  of  one  and  a  half  miles,  and  I  had  to 
haul  her.  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  any  “Stock  Food”  having  such  great  value  as  a 
conditioner  and  fattener.  I  had  fed  a  good  deal  of  “International  Stock  Food  before 
this  and  take  pleasure  in  recommending  its  constant  use  by  all  farmers. 

A.  K.  CAMPBELL. 


Beware  of  Inferior  Imitations  and  Substitutes.  Write  t.  About  “International  Stock  Food.”  We  Haro 
Thousand,  of  Testimonial,  and  Will  1‘ny  Yon  $1000  Cash  If  They  Arc  Not  Genuine. 


average  t 

war  tax  bccauso 


“INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  FEEDS  for  ONE  fhX™g!uartt ffeed 

powdered  Roots,  Barks,  Seeds  and  Herbs,  to  give  to ■Horses, Rattle  |  P.  from  oil  grain  eaten.’  Scientific  authorities  prove  that  the  avorago  animal  digests 

M ^^cenL^of  tlfeavotrage<irindoffood8!0n‘‘InternaU<maf  8toek,1Eood^^m0c»u8e  them  to  digest  ^°tO  ‘5per ccnt.  WopaMthogovcrnmentttO.OtKLW 
“Internal  lonal  Stock  Food99  was  a  high-class  medicinal  preparation.  Many  other  kinds  dia 
use  medicinal  ingredients  and  did  not  claim  medicinal  results,  ion  can  a  ora  r®  Fr  -  . 

purifies  the  blood,  “tones  up"  and  permanently  strengthens  thoentiresy8tom.lt  cures  op  t  daysTimo'in  growing  and  faUening'all  kinds  of  stock  and  is  endorsed 

fails  to  give  you  satisfactory,  paying  results  and  its  use  only  costs  you  ror  UAH 


did  not  pay  any  war  tax  because  they  claimed  to  the  government  that  they  did  not 
preparations  of  this  kind  Only  On  A  Medicinal  Basis.  “International  Stock  Food’9 
is  or  prevents  many  forms  of  disease.  It  will  save  you  $10.00  per  Year  In  the  Feed 


k  $300000  STOCK 


l-v- - 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

The  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Live  Stock  Picture  |yPrlnted  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Without  Any  Advertising  on  it. 
Size  of  Book  is  CP,  by  9k,  inches.  It  cost  ns  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  make  those  Engravings,  which  are  tho  hnest 
engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry  that  you  have  over  seen.  Those  183  Engravings  are  all  made  from 
actual  photographs  and  are  worthy  of  a  placo  In  any  lihrary.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  the  Different 

Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Life  Engraving,  of  many  very  noted  Animals,  E3F  It 

contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Veterinary  Department  That  Will  Save  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  describes  ail  common 
diseases  and  tells  you  how  to  treat  them.  Tho  Veterinary  Illustration,  are  large  and  absolutely  reliable.  All  Correspondence 
will  be  promptly  answered  as  wo  have  an  office  force  of  235  including  121  typewriters. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  BOOK  FREE, 


If  You  Will  Writ*  C,  At  Once,  Letter  or  Postal  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  QUESTIONS: 

1st.— NAME  THIS  PAPER.  3nd.-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 


ADDRESS 

AT  ONCE... 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINN.,  U.  S.  A. 


This  EnarrHvin*  Shows  Our  Net? 
Minneapolis  Factory. 

It  Contains  18  Acres  of  Floor  Space. 
Also  Large  Factory  at  Toronto,  Canada. 


DAN 


PATCH  l:56!4 - 

FASTEST  HARNESS  HORSE  IN  THE  WORLD 


Mile  Reeord, 

Half-Mile  Reeord,  0:5G 


Dan  Patch  Eat,  “International  Stock  Feed”  Every  Day  and 

HOLDS  FOLLOWING  WORLD  RECORDS: 

l:56x  Mile  Reeord  on  Half-Mile  Track,  2:03?(  Mile  Record  to  High  Wheel  Sulky,  2:04?$ 


Mile  Reeord  to  Wagon, 


.  1:57?$  Two-Mile  Reeord,  • 


4:17 


HIS  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  FREE 


Printed  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors-«Size  31  by  38  inches 

We  own  the  World-Famous,  Champion  Pacing  Stallion,  Dan  Patch,  and  have  Fine 
Lithographs  of  him.  They  give  complete  record  of  all  his  Races  and  Fast 
Miles  and  are  Free  of  Advertising.  The  large  Colored  Lithograph 
•will  show  Dan  hitched  as  you  see  him  in  this  engraving. 

IT  WILL  ALSO  BE  MAILED  FREE— postage  Prepaid 
«  patch  t  you  ANSWER  THE  “TWO  QUESTIONS"  AND  SEND  FOR  BOOK  DESCRIBED  ABOVE.”®* 

$250  CASH  PRIZE  FOR  YOU.  CAN  YOU  GUESS  DAN’S  BEST  TIME  FOR  1904?  Particulars  Mailed  Free  With  Picture 


One  Boy  Against  Four  Men 


Any  farmer’s  eon  can  spread  as  much  manure  with  a  lipht  toam  and  out  Twentieth 
Century  Distributor  as  fuur  men  with  forks  who  work  in  tho  old  way  on  wagons.  Th* 

20th  CENTURY  MANURE  DISTRIBUTOR 

Is  strong, rigid,  solid;  the  Beater  can’t  clog— tho  Safety  Board  protects  It;  feed  can 
bo  regulated  wbilo  team  is  pulling;  Friction  Clutch  Return  Devico  prevents  stones 
and  sticks  breaking  apron  chain;  wastes  no  manure  because  it  has  a  •♦TightBox,’* 

It  is  built  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Josephs.  Kemp,  the  “Father  of  all 
Manure  Spreaders.  Write  for  our  free  booklet,  “The  20th  .Century  W'ay.’» 
Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.  J.  8.  KEMP  MFG.  CO.  Waterloo,  Ia. 


SUCCESS  |  Manure  Spreader 

w  — »i  A  Machine  of  Special  Features. 
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Spreads  everything  of  fertilizer 
kind,  including  barnyard  ma¬ 
nure  in  all  conditions  and  all 
commercial  fertilizers.  Spreads 
broadcast  or  drills,  evenly,  fast 
or  slow,  any  desired  quantity  per 
acre.  Easiest  to  operate,  nearest  per¬ 
fectly  automatic.  Simplest,  lightest 
draft,  most  durable.  Guaranteed. 
The  Success  is  as  much  in  advance  of  the  celebrated  Improved  Kemp,  which  we  still  manufac¬ 
ture,  as  the  Kemp  is  a.head  of  all  other  spreaders.  The  prize  product  of  our  25  years  of  Spreader 
building.  Investigate  it.  New  Success  catalogue  with  valuable  chapter  on  farm  fertilizing  mailed  free. 

KEMP  <&  BURPEE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  BOX  38-  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


WARRINER’S 

HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS. 

W.  B.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St.,  Forestville,  Conn. 

THE  CHAIN-HANGING 

Cattle  Stanchion 

The  most  practical  and  humane  Fastener  ever  In¬ 
vented.  Gives  perfefct  freedom  of  the  head.  I  ilustrated 
Circular  and  Price  free  on  application.  Manufactured 

by  O.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Forestville,  Conn! 

HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
,  and  CLEANERS  Saws 


22  T 10  Hours 

Spencer’s  full  circle  Box  Hay  Presses. 
Guaranteed  capacity  of  the  Alligator  Box 
Press  22  tons  in  10  hours,  Hercules  Box 
Press  4  tons  an  hour,  or  no  sale.  In  writing 
name  this  paper.  Catalog  free. 


J.  A.  SPENCER, 
Dwight,  IU. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Raves 
Ialtor,  aiiuoy- 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  VJEWtk 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  yon  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


THE  NEW  ULTIMATUM  GRINDER  ANDCRUSHER 


One &two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  piiTTCDQ 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  UUI  I  LliO 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  IGR'LWORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

I  have  the  approval  of  the  world.  The  modem  mill  at 
|  the  right  price.  Portable  Mills,  Edgers,  Trim- 
|  mers.  Lath  and  Shingle  Mills,  Cord  Wood  and 
Saws.  Rip  Saws.  Engines.  Free  cata¬ 
logue  if  you  ask  for  it. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY  CO., 
610  Engineering  Bldg., 
New  York  City. 


meets  every  grinding  need  that  comes  to  farmer  or  stock  feeder. 
It  as  readily  reduces  pumpkins  and  green  stuff  to  feed  condition 
as  it  crushes  and  grinds  dry  grain  or  corn  (either  shelled  or  on 
cob).  Its  simple  construction  makes  it  Quickly 

ADJUSTABLE  TO  EVERY  FEED 

It  takes  but  3  minutes  to  change  the  grinding  and  cutting  rings 
to  suit  any  vegetable  or  grain.  The  ULTIMATUM  is  rigid,  com¬ 
pact,  strong;  is  easy  to  understand;  seldom  needs  repairs;  is 
convenient,  takes  up  little  space,  needs  little  attention.  Will 
grind  15  to  80  bushels  per  hour  of  corn  shelled  or  on  cob,  accord¬ 
ing  to  power  supplied.  Write  for  free  literature  and  addresses  of 
money-makers  who  say  the  ULTIMATUM  is  a  paying  investment. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  AND  PUMP  CO. 

Box  106  Batavia,  III, 
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THRESHERS  faWers! 

Both  Undershot  and  Overshot  Separators  from 
one  to  ten  horse  power.  Our  Catalog  may 
save  you  money.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


ALSO  A  FULL  LINK  OF 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
ENGINES:  Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  MACHINK8  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

ORANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
Orangeville,  Pa. 
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$1  PER  YEAR 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  CEMENT. 

Making  Artificial  Stone. 

POR  TLAND  CEMENT  is  composed  of  sand,  lime 
and  clay  ground  together  wet  in  certain  proportions,  then 
dried  and  baked  in  a  kiln  until  nearly  the  melting  point ; 
then  this  clinker  is  reduced  by  grinding  to  a  very  fine 
powder.  It  has  the  property  of  taking  up  and  combining 
with  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  “setting'’  into  a  solid  mass.  After  it  has  once  “set,  ’ 
no  addition  of  water  will  soften  it  again,  and  it"  mixed 
with  sand  or  broken  stone  before  the  setting  process 
commences,  the  whole  mass  is  united  into  a  solid  body 
by  the  cement.  This  product  is  called  concrete.  Al¬ 
though  cements  were  used  by  the  ancient  Roman  build¬ 
ers  long  before  the  Christian  Era,  the  arc  appears  to 
have  been  lost  and  practically  rediscovered  by  a  brick- 
maker  in  Leeds,  England,  about  the  year  1824.  While 
making  bricks  from  the  sediment  washed  from  a  lime¬ 
stone  turnpike,  he  found  when  burned  hard  and  pow¬ 
dered  they  would  harden  again  into  a  stone.  lie  took 
out  a  patent,  and  called  this  cement  “Portland,”  from 
the  resemblance  to  the  Portland  limestone,  the  favorite 
building  stone  of  that  country.  From 
this  humble  beginning  a  world-wide  in¬ 
dustry  has  grown  and  millions  of  dollars 
arc  invested  in  its  manufacture.  An 
abundant  supply  of  the  raw  material 
and  cheaper  methods  have  brought  down 
the  cost  until  cement  construction  bids 
fair  to  supersede  either  clay  or  wood 
with  the  most  enduring  building  mate¬ 
rial  known.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  Roman  cements  were  equal  to  our 
own  American  product,  as  we  know  that 
Pliny,  an  eminent  writer  of  that  time, 
complained  of  their  quality  in  the 
strongest  terms;  yet,  there  are  not  a  few 
structures  standing  now  more  than 
2,000  years  old  in  which  this  cement  was 
used.  A  notable  specimen  remains  in 
the  Pantheon  of  Rome.  The  dome  of 
this  building,  142  feet  in  diameter,  rest¬ 
ing  on  walls  25  feet  in  thickness,  is  a 
solid  arch  of  concrete.  There  are  many 
impure  limestones,  which,  when  calcined, 
produce  natural  cements,  such  as  Rosen- 
dale,  etc.,  but  Portland  cement  is  a 
purely  chemical  product,  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  skill  and  experience  to 
produce.  It  is  said  that  a  variation  of 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  will  often  materially  lessen  the 
value  of  the  product.  Abundant  capital  is  needed  to 
manufacture  it  in  a  large  way,  and  we  are  proud  to 
acknowledge  that  America  now  leads  the  world  in  quan¬ 
tity  as  well  as  quality. 

CONCRETE  is  a  name  given  to  a  solid  substance 
artificially  compounded  of  such  loose  materials  as  sand, 
gravel  or  crushed  stone  united  by  cement.  In  order  to 
construct  such  a  solid,  we  first  must  provide  for  filling 
up  all  the  open  spaces.  A  cubic  foot  of  crushed  stone 
contains  about  one-third  of  its  area  of  such  voids,  and 
will  take  up  about  one  third  of  its  bulk  of  Sand  without 
any  increase  in  dimension,  requiring  still  one-third  more 
of  cement  and  water  to  expel  all  the  air  and  make  it  a 
solid  body.  This  compound,  when  sufficiently  seasoned, 
is  called  concrete,  and  while  the  proportions  of  each  in¬ 
gredient  may  be  varied,  or  sand  alone  used,  the  best 
results  are  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  coarse  and  fine 
materials  are  used  together.  There  are  two  methods  of 
making  concrete,  known  as  the  wet  and  the  dry.  In  the 
first  sufficient  water  is  added  at  once  to  dissolve  the 
cement.  This  is  the  ordinary  method  of  concrete  ma¬ 
sonry,  and  needs  no  further  explanation.  The  dry 
method  varies  in  this  respect,  that  only  enough  water 
is  added  at  first  to  dampen  the  compound,  so  that  it 
can  be  pressed  in  molds  and  formed  into  desired  shapes. 


These  forms  can  then  be  lifted  from  the  molds  and 
are  afterwards  kept  in  a  moist  condition  for  some  days, 
until  sufficient  water  is  absorbed  to  set  the  cement. 

The  advantages  gained  by  the  dry  method  are  very 
great,  as  it  enables  the  operator  to  use  the  same  mold 
continually  and  rapidly  duplicating  his  product.  While 
each  process  has  its  advocates,  it  is  the  opinion  of  most 
civil  engineers  that  tamping  or  pressing  makes  the  most 
solid  concrete.  The  mechanical  advantages,  however, 
gained  by  the  dry  method,  are  so  great  that  it  must 
necessarily  always  be  popular,  and  in  fact  the  present 
growing  interest  in  concrete  construction  is  in  a  great 
measure  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  this  process 
in  the  manufacture  of  hollow  building  blocks.  Concrete 
made  in  the  wet  way  requires  to  stand  in  the  mold-form 
24  to  36  hours  before  it  can  be  moved,  while  the  blocks 
made  by  dry  tamping  process  can  be  repeated  every 
few  minutes  in  the  same  machine. 

RULES  FOR  CONCRETE  MAKING.— In  the 
manufacture  of  concrete,  four  rules  must  be  strictly 
followed  or  partial  failure,  if  not  entire  failure,  will  re¬ 
sult  :  1.  All  materials  used  must  be  free  from  clay, 

loam,  or  vegetable  matter,  and  only  a  standard  make  of 


Portland  cement  used.  2.  The  thorough  mixture  of 
all  the  ingredients  in  the  dry  condition  before  any  water 
is  added,  in  order  that  each  particle  of  stone  or  sand 
shall  receive  a  dust  covering  of  cement.  3.  Never  al¬ 
low  the  blocks  to  dry  out  for  at  least  one  week  after 
they  have  been  removed  from  the  machine,  but  keep 
them  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  sun  and  air  and 
sprinkle  every  day  with  a  hose  or  watering  pot.  4.  Not 
to  have  the  blocks  moved  or  even  jarred  for  at  least  a 
week  after  they  are  taken  from  the  machine  and  set 
aside  to  season.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  cementa¬ 
tion  of  all  these  ingredients  into  a  solid  body  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  crystallization  of  the  cement,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  their  surface  shall  be  clean  and  all  coated  with  a 
thin  covering  of  it,  for  every  minute  particle  of  cement 
changes  with  the  condition  of  the  water  to  a  crystalline 
product,  and  attaches  itself  to  the  sand  and  stone, 
uniting  them  into  a  solid  mass.  Since  the  slightest 
movement  detaches  these  minute  crystals  and  arrests 
their  formation,  the  concrete  is  weakened  to  that  ex¬ 
tent.  The  time  of  rest  varies  from  24  to  36  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  grade  of  the  cement  and  the  amount  of 
water  used,  some  cement  acting  more  rapidly  than  others. 
'This  is  what  is  called  the  initial  or  first  setting  of  the 
concrete.  The  crystallization  now  having  taken  place, 
a  certain  length  of  time  is  necessary  for  them  to  harden, 


for  at  first  formation  they  are  very  tender  and  brittle, 
but  have  the  remarkable  property  of  growing  harder 
from  day  to  day  and  year  to  year  without  contraction. 
Fig.  295  shows  how  blocks  of  “artificial  stone”  or  con¬ 
crete  are  made.  The  machine  consists  of  a  mold  or 
form,  into  which  the  concrete  is  firmly  packed.  The 
machine  can  then  be  opened  so  that  the  block  is  taken 
out  and  set  aside  for  hardening. 


SOWING  WHEAT  AFTER  CORN. 

The  Preparation  of  the  Same. 

NO  SUMMER  FALLOW.— In  the  corn  belt,  where 
the  corn  ripens  in  time  for  wheat  to  be  sown,  and  get  a 
start  before  freezing  weather,  the  Summer  fallow  is 
going  out  of  date,  and  wheat  follows  corn.  To  suc¬ 
ceed  with  this  plan,  the  land  should  not  have  more  than 
one  crop  of  corn  taken  off,  after  plowing  sod  before 
being  sown  to  wheat.  For  wheat,  after  corn,  a  three- 
year  rotation  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover  is  best.  Then, 
by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer  on  the  wheat,  the 
farmer,  if  his  land  is  well  drained  naturally  or  arti¬ 
ficially,  can  expect  profitable  crops  of  wheat.  By  this 
plan,  one  plowing  of  the  land  gives  the 
three  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and  clover. 
Corn  stubble  should  never  be  plowed 
for  wheat.  It  is  a  useless  and  costly  ex¬ 
pense,  and  besides  takes  up  too  much 
time  in  getting  the  land  ready.  Some 
farmers  think  the  corn  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  land ;  this  is  too  costly, 
and  besides  is  very  heavy  work. 

ROLLER  ON  CORN  STUBS.— It  is 
also  thought  by  those  inexperienced  that 
the  corn  stubs  should  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  ground  before  trying  to  work  the 
land;  this  also  is  unnecessary.  If  they 
are  heavy  and  tall,  the  easiest  way  to  get 
them  out  of  the  way  is  to  run  a  roller 
over  them  as  soon  after  the  corn  is  in 
the  shock  as  possible.  This  is  easily 
and  rapidly  done  with  the  modern  steel 
roller,  eight  feet  long.  If  the  stubs  are 
quite  green  many  of  them  will  break  off 
close  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  unless 
the  land  is  very  mellow,  in  which  case 
they  will  be  bent  over,  many  of  them 
having  the  roots  turned  up.  Drive  the 
roller  around  lands  the  size  desired  to 
drill  about,  when  sowing  commences. 
Then  follow  with  a  disk  harrow,  driving 
in  the  same  direction  ;  straddle  every  corn  row  with  the 
team  and  harrow;  this  will  give  two  cultivations.  The 
harrow  should  not  be  set  to  cut  over  two  inches  deep. 
Follow  the  disk  harrow  with  a  drag  harrow,  driving 
in  the  same  direction.  This  will  smooth  down  the  land, 
and  pull  up  the  loose  stubs,  and  may  be,  if  the  driver 
allows,  drag  them  into  piles.  Some  of  them  will  have 
large  quantities  of  soil  attached  to  their  roots.  If  left 
this  way,  they  will — to  some  extent — clog  the  drill.  To 
have  them  out  of  the  way,  roll  the  land  again.  This 
will  crush  the  soil  out  of  the  roots,  leaving  them  almost 
bare.  This  is  not  too  much  work  for  the  good  of  the 
land,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  will  make  an  excellent 
seed  bed.  Nearly  all  farmers  make  a  mistake  in  sow¬ 
ing  wheat  after  corn,  in  that  they  do  not  give  the  land 
enough  work  before  sow-ing;  the  aim  mainly  seems  to  be 
quantity  sown,  rather  than  quality  of  work  done. 

FUR  THER  PREPARATION. — If  level  cultivation 
has  been  given  the  corn,  the  seed  bed  for  the  wheat  can 
be  made  almost  perfect.  If  the  corn  has  had  ridge 
culture,  the  seed  bed  will  be  too  deep  if  leveled  and 
worked  down  to  an  even  depth.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  land  as  described  here,  the  object  in  working  the 
tools  in  the  same  direction  is  to  have  the  stubs  all  to 
lean  in  the  direction  the  drill  is  driven,  the  drill  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  direction  the  other  tools  have  been 
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worked.  Any  grass  or  trash  on  the  land  will  be 
dragged,  and  left  on  the  land  lying  in  the  direction  the 
tools  have  been  driven.  This  lessens  the  possibility  of 
any  stubs  or  other  trash  obstructing  the  drill,  whether 
it  be  a  hoe  or  a  disk  drill.  If  the  land  is  worked  in 
both  directions,  in  getting  it  ready  to  drill,  some  of  the 
stubs  and  trash  will  be  crossways  of  the  path  of  the 
drill,  and  interfere  more  or  less  with  the  even  and 
perfect  working  of  the  drill.  By  taking  three  shock 
rows  in  a  land,  the  finish  will  be  the  center  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  corn  shock  row.  If  the  land  does  not  drill  out  of 
finish  with  a  full  drill  width,  there  is  less  double  drill¬ 
ing  in  this  way  than  there  would  be  by  drilling  in 
single  shock  row  lands.  Maximum  crops  of  wheat  can 
be  grown  in  this  way,  and  at  a  light  expense  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  system  of  Summer  fallowing  of  the 
land.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio.  _ _ _ 

SHEEPING  THE  ORCHARD. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  article  under  the  above 
heading,  page  601,  I  have  been  flooded  with  so  many 
letters  of  inquiry  that  I  think  about  everybody  must 
take  and  read  The  R.  N.-Y.  These  letters  ask  so 
many  questions  that  a  book  would  not  be  large  enough 
to  answer  all  of  them,  and  many  persons  seem  not  to 
have  the  first  idea  of  the  requirements  of  an  orchard. 
For  instance,  one  correspondent  asks :  “Would  it  re¬ 
quire  more  than  one  pair  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
grass  and  fertilize  the  four  acres  of  orchard?”  I  cannot 
afford  the  time  to  answer  these  letters  personally,  and  so 
will  briefly  answer  the  most  important  here. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  a  great  lover  of  pumpkin 
pie — and  am  yet,  for  tiiat  matter — and  when  I  would  go 
for  the  second  piece,  mother  used  to  say:  “You  must 
remember  you  can’t  eat  your  pie  and  have  it,  too.’- 
While  she  was  right,  so  far  as  to  pie,  there  are  things 
which  can  be  used  and  we  have  them  just 
the  same.  As  I  said  in  the  former  article, 
the  orchard  must  have  plenty  of  food,  par¬ 
ticularly  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  to 
grow  fruit  successfully.  No  other  food  that 
can  be  used  on  the  ground  will  furnish  these 
in  such  abundance  and  in  such  an  available 
form  as  wheat  bran.  If  we  buy  a  ton  of 
wheat  bran  and  feed  it  to  the  sheep  in  the 
orchard  under  the  proper  conditions,  the 
maintenance  of  the  sheep  will  fully  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  bran,  so  that  in  keeping  the 
sheep  we  have  eaten  our  pie.  But  the  sheep 
really  take  none  of  the  potash  or  phosphoric 
acid  from  the  bran,  but  scatter  it  all  over 
the  orchard,  so  we  still  have  our  pie  after 
having  eaten  it. 

Most  of  the  inquirers  seem  to  get  the  idea 
that  the  sheep,  by  eating  the  grass,  in  some 
way  add  to  its  fertilizing  value,  which  is  not 
true  in  the  least.  The  sheep  live  from  what 
they  take  from  their  food,  and  in  no  way 
add  an  iota.  On  the  other  hand,  if  full 
grown  sheep  are  used,  they  practically  do 
not  take  any  of  the  potash  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  from  the  food.  So  it  follows  that 

no  matter  how  many  sheep  are  put  into  the  or¬ 
chard,  they  can  add  nothing  in  the  way  of  fertility  unless 
we  use  the  right  kind  of  supplemental  food.  It  follows 
further,  that  to  sheep  the  orchard  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orchard,  we  overstock,  so  as  to  be  compelled  to  give 
food  in  addition  to  what  they  get  from  the  herbage. 
As  to  the  number  of  sheep  to  be  put  in  the  orchard 
for  best  results,  all  depends  upon  the  amount  of  sup¬ 
plemental  food  the  owner  is  willing  to  feed.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  put  as  many  as  100  sheep  in  an  ordinary 
barnvard  for  a  whole  W  inter.  So  we  do  not  need  to 
fear  bad  results  if  we  put  as  many  as  20  sheep  upon 
an  acre  of  orchard;  with  the  proper  and  sufficient  food 
they  will  be  healthy  and  thrive.  But  10  or  15  will  do 
very  well,  depending  upon  how  close  the  trees  stand 
and  how  luxurious  the  grass,  etc.,  how  well  they  are 
supplied  with  fresh  water.  Put  them  in  early  in  Spring, 
provide  an  abundant  supply  of  feed  troughs,  scattered 
all  about  the  orchard,  plenty  of  salt  boxes  under  cover, 
and  plenty  of  good  clean  drinking  water,  and  feed  regu¬ 
larly  every  day  enough  wheat  bran  to  keep  them 
thriving.  This  will  be  from  three-fourths  to  a 
pound  and  a  half  per  head,  depending  upon  size 
and  breed  of  the  sheep  used.  Of  course  all  the 
smaller  trees  must  be  protected,  or  the  sheep  may  in¬ 
jure  them,  but  this  can  be  very  easily  and  cheaply  done 
by  use  of  wire  netting  fastened  about  the  trees,  or  by 
common  laths,  set  up  and  fastened  to  wire  like  ordi¬ 
nary  lath  and  wire  fence.  The  man  who  puts  sheep 
in  his  orchard  and  properly  feeds  them  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  how  quickly  the  trees  will  show  it,  and 
how  rapidly  the  land  will  increase  in  growth  of  grass 
and  ability  to  carry  more  sheep.  j.  s.  woodward. 

An  Oregon  paper  tells  about  the  intelligent  hens  on  a 
bee  ranch,  which  capture  and  devour  the  drones,  while 
respectfully  avoiding  the  working  bees.  This  may  be  a 
conscientious  regard  for  the  owner’s  interests,  or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  a  hen’s  experience  in  swallowing  a  very  live 
working  bee  which  ought  to'  have  been  well  shaken  before 
taken. 


A  SYPHON  FOR  DRAWING  WATER. 

LOCATING  THE  WELL.— On  page  620  I  find  an 
inquiry  by  R.  V.  B.,  Queenstown,  Ont.,  about  piping 
water  from  a  spring,  and  a  reply  by  F.  H.  K.,  with 
which  I  shall  take  issue.  F.  H.  K.’s  reply  reads  as  if 
it  were  predicated  upon  theory,  and  I  think  my  experi¬ 
ence  indicates  that  his  conclusions  are  erroneous.  When 
I  bought  my  present  home  the  only  water  supply  was 
a  well  35  feet  deep.  Before  buying  I  satisfied  myself 
that  wafcr  could  be  had  more  easily  than  by  drawing 
from  the  well.  I  found  a  wet  place  about  1,600  feet 
front  the  house,  and  higher  up  the  hill,  about  40  feet 
higher  elevation.  I  there  dug  a  well,  large,  about  eight 
feet  diameter  at  bottom,  but  contracted  at  top  when 
finished  to  three  feet,  and  18  feet  deep.  From  this  well 
I  laid  a  half-inch  lead  pipe  to  my  buildings.  The  pipe 
leaves  the  well  about  six  feet  below  the  surface,  syphon¬ 
ing  the  water  from  the  well  about  12  feet  rise  when  low. 
The  arrangement  worked  well  one  year;  then  the  well 
ran  dry,  and  1  sunk  a  small  well  in  bottom  of  old  well 
five  feet  deep,  so  the  well  is  23  feet  deep  and  17  feet 
deeper  than  the  point  where  the  pipe  leaves  the  well, 
and  water  has  to  be  raised  by  syphon  when  well  water 
is  low  17  feet.  The  syphon  works  all  right,  and  has 
been  in  use  23  years.  The  cost  was  about  $250,  and  I 
would  not  give  it  up  and  go  back  to  the  well  drawing 
of  water  for  $1,000. 

SYSTEM  OF  PIPING. — Now  for  the  information  of 
R.  V.  B.,  let  me  describe  more  in  detail  how  I  have 
arranged  my  piping.  The  surface  level  I  will  represent 
by  the  diagram  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
descent  continues  from  the  well  until  a  point  is  reached 
just  before  arriving  at  the  buildings,  12  or  15  feet  lower 
than  level  of  buildings.  At  this  point  1  put  in  a  waste 
cock.  My  well  furnishes  only  a  limited  supply  of  water, 
during  much  of  the  season  far  less  than  a  gallon  per 


minute.  Of  course  I  have  to  regulate  the  waste  off  to 
the  supply.  The  water  flows  from  the  well  directly  to 
my  house ;  in  fact.  I  have  two  houses,  and  both  are  sup¬ 
plied  ;  then  it  returns  to  the  barn  and  the  waste  sup¬ 
plies  tubs  for  cattle.  I  have  faucets  in  my  cellar,  in  my 
kitchen,  on  first  floor,  and  in  bath  room;  in  chambers; 
also  in  kitchen  of  old  house ;  in  barn  cellar,  and  in  a 
poultry  house,  and,  as  I  said,  the  waste  supplies  the 
watering  tubs  at  the  barn.  As  the  waste  is  continuous 
the  water  is  always  fresh  at  any  of  the  faucets.  The 
waste  off  at  the  low  point  before  reaching  barn  is  used 
to  draw  out  the  air  when  it  gathers  in  the  syphon. 
When  the  flow  becomes  sluggish  1  open  the  waste  cock 
at  low  point  wide  and  the  water  will  be  drawn  through 
so  rapidly  that  all  air  will  be  driven  out,  and  a  solid 


stream  of  water  will  fill  the  syphon.  When  air  ceases 
to  come  I  close  the  waste  off.  Air  gathers  in  the  pipe 
only  in  Spring  and  Summer  when  water  is  growing 
warmer.  Before  1  put  in  the  waste  off  at  the  low  point 
I  had  occasionally  to  pump  the  pipe  full  from  the  lower 
end  to  drive  the  air  out  at  the  upper  end,  but  now  1 
have  no  such  trouble. 

SIZE  OF  PIPINGS. — If  R.  V.  B.  should  put  in  a  pipe 
from  his  spring  he  would  have  no  trouble  from  air 
gathering  in  his  syphon  if  he  will  allow  a  full  flow  of 
water  through  the  pipe  for  15  or  20  minutes  at  a  time 
every  few  days.  I  would  advise  using  larger  than  half¬ 
inch  pipe,  as  sometimes  the  flow  is  too  slow  for  conven¬ 
ience.  By  actual  measurement  the  water  delivered  now 
through  my  pipe  (1,600  feet)  is  three  gallons  in  five 
minutes.  The  water  in  well  is  so  low  that  the  syphon 


lifts  about  10  feet.  I  should  recommend  using  five- 
eights  or  three-fourths-inch  pipe ;  three  fourths-inch 
would  probably  deliver  about  three  times  as  much  water 
as  does  my  half-inch.  I  think  if  I  was  now  doing  the 
job  I  should  use  three-fourths  inch,  but  I  would  not  use 
larger  pipe  for  so  small  a  spring,  as  the  larger  the  pipe  the 
less  fresh  will  be  the  water  drawn  from  faucets.  I 
have  a  copper  tank  holding  about  a  barrel  in  my  kitchen, 
so  I  can  always  have  a  supply  of  water  at  hand  and  not 
have  to  wait  for  it  to  run  when  wanted  in  quantity.  A 
reservoir  at  the  spring  holding  enough  to  prevent  the 
pipe  running  it  dry,  and  so  allowing  air  to  get  into 
syphon,  would  be  needed  by  R.  V.  B.  By  allowing  a. 
small  continual  waste  at  the  end  of  pipe,  which  waste 
may  go  in  drinking  tubs,  water  will  always  be  fresh  in 
the  pipe,  and  in  cold  weather  there  will  be  little  danger 
of  freezing.  I  feel  it  would  be  too  bad  for  a  man  with 
so  good  an  opportunity  to  get  running  water  and  a  will 
to  get  it  to  be  deterred  from  doing  so  by  fear  that  syphon 
will  not  work.  If  I  were  laying  a  pipe  under  same 
conditions  I  would  lay  it  as  deep  over  the  crest  of  the 
rise  as  I  conveniently  could,  say  six  feet  if  the  digging 
is  not  too  difficult.  I  think  there  is  no  danger  in  using 
lead  pipe  where  there  is  a  continual  flow  of  water 
through  it,  unless  the  water  itself  is  of  exceptionally 
corroding  character.  In  my  case  there  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  no  corrosion.  The  inside  of  pipe  has  acquired 
a  thin  brown  coating,  but  is  uncorroded  and  remains 
smooth.  M.  MORSE. 

Massachusetts. 

FURTHER  EXPERIENCE. — In  regard  to  piping 
water  from  small  spring,  1  believe  it  is  entirely  practical 
for  R.  V.  B.  to  do  so  under  conditions  named.  Your 
conclusion  that  it  would  not  be  practical  is,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  based  upon  the  opinion  that  air  would  collect  in 
the  bend  where  it  passes  over  higher  intervening  land 
between  the  spring  and  house.  But  with  100 
feet  head,  as  he  states  he  has,  it  would  over¬ 
come  that  air  space;  or  if  in  time  air  did 
collect  sufficiently  to  stop  the  flow  all  that 
would  be  necessary  to  start  it  again  would 
be  to  fill  the  pipe  with  water  by  means  of 
a  force  pump,  thereby  forcing  out  the  air. 
My  buildings  are  supplied  from  a  spring 
1,200  feet  away,  with  a  head  of  only  25  feet, 
although  no  higher  ground  intervenes.  I 
use  a  lead  pipe,  which  I  prefer  to  galvanized 
iron  (where  the  water  flows  continuously) 
as  being  equally  safe,  cheaper  to  lay  and 
more  durable.  A  lead  pipe  which  my  grand¬ 
father  laid  upon  a  farm  adjoining  mine  at 
least  75  years  ago  is  in  good  condition  to¬ 
day,  and  the  water  is  still  flowing  through 
it  into  the  same  house  in  which  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  placed.  h.  s.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  experience  given  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest,  because  of  its  practical  char¬ 
acter.  We  notice  an  increasing  interest,  on 
the  part  of  our  readers,  in  all  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  supplying  heat,  light  and  water 
to  the  farm  home.  A  higher  standard  of 
domestic  comfort  is  quite  as  characteristic  of  the  countrj 
as  of  the  town. 


STATE  ROADS. — Some  hard-headed  farmers  of  Orange 
County,  says  the  Buffalo  Express,  believe  they  can  build  for 
$100  a  mile  highways  that  will  compare  favorably  with  those 
the  State  builds  at  $2,000  to  $4,000  a  mile,  and  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  a  demonstration  of  their  idea.  Why  is  it  that 
such  men  never  get  into  boards  of  supervisors  or  the  Legis¬ 
lature?  They  do.  Ontario  County  has  had  in  its  board  of 
supervisors  hard-headed  farmer  members  who  favored  good 
roads,  but  thought  good  roads  could  be  built  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  average  State  road.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
proven  in  this  county  that  good  roads  can  T>e  built  for  less 
than  State  roads  cost.  The  agitation  went  to  the  point  ol 
the  county  asking  permission  to  build  its  own  roads  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Stale.  Nothing  came  of  the  effort,  how¬ 
ever. — Canandaigua  Journal. 

The  claim  that  good  highways  can  be  built  at  $100  per 
mile  is  ridiculous.  But  they  can  be  constructed  for  a  sum 
considerably  less  than  the  cost  of  State  roads,  which  ranges 
from  $8,000  to  $11,000  per  mile.  If  the  State  has  built 
any  roads  at  the  expense  of  $2,000  to  $4,000  per  mile,  that 
fact  has  not  become  generally  known.  For  $1,000  to  $2,000 
per  mile  good  roads  can  be  secured,  and  that  is  as  much  as 
the  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  for  such  improvements.  There 
will  never  be  any  general  improvement  of  the  highways  until 
the  price  is  reduced  to  about,  these  figures.  Short  sections, 
here  and  there,  may  be  constructed  under  the  expensive  State 
law,  but  its  general  application  would  bankrupt  the  State. — 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  Express. 

FIXING  THE  TELEPHONE.-— A  story  and  a  moral  come 
to  us  from  Getaway,  W.  Va.,  a  village  whose  name  suggests 
its  capacity  for  doing  the  unexpected.  As  the  local  chronic¬ 
ler  put  the  matter:  “There  is  to-day  a  wise  telephone  sub¬ 
scriber  in  our  neighborhood.  Finding  some  difficulty  with 
his  telephone,  this  self-appointed  repair  man  undertook  to 
put  it  in  order,  but  not  with  entire  success,  for  upon  taking 
apart  the  transmitter,  the  granulated  carbon  was  spilled  upon 
the  floor  and  some  lost.  An  examination  of  what  was  left 
convinced  the  would-be  expert  that  the  grains  were  nothing 
more  than  gunpowder,  ('onseiiueutly,  when  putting  the  in¬ 
strument  together  again,  lie  used  gunpowder  to  replace  the 
lost  material.  After  finishing  the  job  to  his  satisfaction,  lie 
attempted  to  call  up  the  exchange,  so  that  he  might  ascertain 
how  successful  his  work  had  been,  not  thinking  that  now  his 
transmitter  was  loaded;  but,  upon  ringing  the  magneto,  the 
gimpowde-  in  the  transmitter  exploded,  with  some  damage 
to  the  subscriber’s  face,  and  disastrous  effects  upon  the  tele¬ 
phone.”  A  scientific  commentator  draw  the  moral  :  “Do  not 
meddle  with  your  electrical  appliances  unless  you  happen  to 
know  something  about  each  particular  device.”  It  is  further 
suggested  that  it  would  be  well  not  to  take  the  language  of 
the  electrical  experts  too  literally,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
“loaded”  telephone  line  is  spoken  of  a  load  like  that  used  by 
the  West  Virginia  man  is  not  necessarily  indicated. — New 
York  Evening  I’ost. 
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WHY  ALFALFA  TURNS  YELLOW. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  slaort  articles  on 
Alfalfa,  but  none  of  them  thus  far  has  touched  upon  one 
point  that  is  perplexing  me  in  growing  this  legume.  It  is 
my  first  experience  with  Alfalfa,  and  I  thought  possibly 
you  might  be  able  to  answer  a  question  or  two  to  my  satis 
faction  and  profit.  The  soil  upon  which  I  have  sown  the 
Alfalfa  seed  is  a  very  dark  sandy  loam.  For  several  years 
back  it  has  grown  strawberries,  and  Red  clover  has 
been  plowed  under  as  a  green  manure.  Last  Fall 
1  turned  over  a  stiff  growth  of  weeds  and  left  the 
ground  rough  during  the  Winter.  This  Spring  I  harrowed  it 
several  times  with  Clark's  double-action  Cutaway  harrow, 
top-dressed  it  with  125  pounds  nitrate  of  soda.  <>00  pounds 
acid  phosphate  and  400  pounds  muriate  of  potash.  The  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  harrowed  in  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow.  I  then 
sowed  25  pounds  of  Alfalfa  seed  on  the  acre  and  harrowed 
it  lightly.  This  was  done  April  23.  The  seed  started  well 
and  came  up  thickly,  but  when  the  plants  were  about  six 
inches  high  the  weeds  passed  them.  When  the  weeds  were 
about  12  to  15  inches  high  I  mowed  them,  cutting  about 
four  inches  from  the  soil.  This  seemed  to  check  the  weed 
growth,  but  the  Alfalfa  plants  have  turned  yellow  and  appar¬ 
ently  stand  still.  The  weeds  were  cut  in  June.  Can  yon 
tell  me  whether  this  is  the  nature  of  the  plant  to  turn  yel¬ 
low  after  cutting,  or  whether  I  shall  have  to  do  something 
further  to  help  the  growth  along?  E.  J.  n. 

Long  Island. 

The  cause  of  the  Alfalfa  showing  the  yellow  feather 
is  without  doubt  due  to  the  heavy  growth  of  weeds, 
which  took  away  the  soluble  plant  food  and  also  shaded 
the  young,  delicate  plants.  Young  Alfalfa  naturally 
grows  very  slowly  at  the  start.  The  remedy  here  is  to 
cut  the  field  frequently  during  the  first  Summer,  at 
least  once  a  month.  The  cutter  bar  can  be  run  much 
closer  to  the  ground  without  injury  to  the  Alfalfa  plants 
than  it  is  generally  supposed.  In  fact, 
close  cutting,  instead  of  injuring  the 
young  plants,  causes  them  to  branch  and 
put  forth  a  new  growth.  1  have  fre¬ 
quently  seen  the  mower  used  for  this 
purpose,  set  nearly  as  low  as  for  ordi¬ 
nary  mowing,  with  good  results.  If 
set  too  high  the  weeds  will  sprout  up 
again  in  a  few  days  and  be  as  destruc¬ 
tive  as  before.  In  general,  close  cut¬ 
ting  is  more  destructive  to  weeds  and 
of  greater  benefit  to  the  Alfalfa.  With 
this  treatment,  Alfalfa  should  gradually 
recover. 

Yellow  and  sickly  Alfalfa  may  be 
due  to  a  lack  of  some  of  the  elements 
of  fertility,  particularly  nitrogen.  Some 
readily  soluble  nitrogenous  fertilizer,  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  applied  two  or  three 
times  during  the  season  would  remedy 
the  trouble  if  a  lack  of  nitrogen  was 
the  cause,  but  it  would  be  too  expen¬ 
sive.  The  soil  probably  needs  inocu¬ 
lating  with  the  bacteria  which  live  on 
the  roots  of  Alfalfa.  This  can  be  done 
by  adding  soil  from  an  Alfalfa  field,  or 
using  the  cultures  sent  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  I  have  yet  to  find  any  yellow  Al¬ 
falfa  where  nitrogen  bacteria  are  pres¬ 
ent  as  shown  by  the  nodules  on  the 
roots.  If  Alfalfa  is  vigorous,  it  will 
often  overcome  diseases  and  other  ad¬ 
verse  conditions.  Yellow  and  unhealthy 
Alfalfa  may  be  caused  by  an  acid  soil. 

It  is  a  desirable  practice  to  make  a 
liberal  application  of  lime  at  the  time  of  seeding;  nitro¬ 
gen-gathering  bacteria  cannot  grow  in  an  acid  soil. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  heavy  clay  soils  become 
hard  and  baky  when  Alfalla  is  seeded.  Under  these 
conditions  growing  plants  will  often  turn  yellow.  The 
disk  harrow  is  sometimes  used  to  advantage  in  such 
eases.  A  loose  layer  of  soil  is  formed  on  the  surface, 
and  further  hardening  prevented.  Young  Alfalfa  on 
soil  that  is  not  well  drained  will  often  turn  yellow. 
While  Alfalfa  likes  plenty  of  water  applied  by  means  of 
irrigation  or  abundant  rains,  it  will  not  grow  well  with 
“wet  feet.” 

The  weed  known  as  dodder  or  love  vine  often  does 
great  damage  in  an  Alfalfa  field,  t  his  is  parasitic.  I  he 
stems  are  leafless  and  look  like  reddish-yellow  threads. 
As  soon  as  the  young  dodder  plant  touches  a  leaf  stem 
or  stalk  of  the  Alfalfa  it  twines  around  it  and  becomes 
closely  fastened  to  the  stalk  by  means  of  numerous 
suckers,  which  enter  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant.  I  hese 
suckers  draw  from  the  Alfalfa  the  soluble  food  mate¬ 
rials.  as  oils  and  sugars.  The  only  practicable  remedy 
after  this  pest  has  become  established  is  to  mow  the 
Alfalfa  in  early  Summer,  before  the  dodder  begins  to 
bloom,  and  to  burn  it  where  it  lies.  This  will  completely 
kill  the  dodder  without  injuring  the  Alfalfa.  Dodder 
cannot  be  kept  down  by  mowing  because  it  is  usually 
attached  to  the  Alfalfa  stalks  just  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States  Alfalfa  is 
attacked  by  root  rot.  A  field  which  becomes  infected 
with  this  disease  would  better  be  plowed  under,  as  it 
will  never  make  a  reasonably  satisfactory  showing  under 
such  conditions.  C-  ?• 


ALFALFA  AND  QUACK  GRASS . 

July  4  I  celebrated  upon  a  small  piece  of  land,  sowing 
Alfalfa.  Inoculated  soil  from  an  old  field  was  used, 
leaving  a  check  plot.  To-day,  August  11,  I  have  a  stalk 
17  inches  long.  This  is  somewhat  above  the  average; 
it  is  growing  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  each  day. 
On  August  13  I  found  many  plants  upon  the  inoculated 
area  with  large  nodules  upon  the  roots,  while  upon  the 
check  plot  not  one  was  found.  I  think  it  quite  remarka¬ 
ble  to  find  them  so  soon  after  sowing.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  field  was  manured  in  the  Spring.  It  was 
quickly  noticeable  that  this  portion  was  fast  growing 
away  from  the  other.  We  put  on  at  once  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  pounds  high-grade  complete  fertilizer  per  acre. 
This  was  done  July  27.  There  is  no  difference  in 
growth  now.  Frequent  rains  have  made  top-dressing 
with  commercial  mixtures  quickly  effective,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  in  a  dry  season. 

August  4  I  sowed  another  piece  of  Alfalfa  upon  what 
was  in  the  Spring  a  severe  case  of  Quack  grass.  Fre¬ 
quent  cultivation  had  reduced  the  entire  mass  of  stems 
and  roots  which  it  had  when  first  plowed  in  the  Spring 
to  entire  decomposition.  The  wet  weather  had,  of 
course,  added  to  the  labor  of  killing  the  stuff,  but  from 
this  extra  labor  and  wet  soil  had  come  complete  decay, 
and  the  field  had  the  appearance  of  a  garden  ready  for 
fine  seeds.  The  turned  furrow  would  fall  in  each  direc¬ 
tion,  and  yet  it  is  so  hard  to  make  people  believe  that 
this  grass  can  be  conquered.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
question  at  the  institutes  that  causes  so  much  doubt  and 
amusement  as  an  effort  to  convince  that  Quack  grass 
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can  be  subdued.  It  surely  cannot  be  quickly  and  speed¬ 
ily  done,  no  matter  how  much  labor  is  employed,  because 
of  the  intense  root  vitality.  A  field  might  be  covered 
with  teams  and  disk  harrows  for  a  week,  and  then 
planted  or  sown  only  to  find  in  time  of  frequent  showers 
that  each  short  piece  of  root  was  still  an  active  force. 
The  repeated  cultivation  often  enough  to  prevent  leaf 
growth  until  the  life  of  the  root  has  departed  is  the 
only  effectual  method.  This  may  take  a  longer  or 
shorter  period,  according  to  the  season,  activity  of  the 
owner,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  soil  to  the  plant.  Our 
sandy  loam  is  ideal.  In  fact,  do  you  know  of  anything 
that  will  not  become  thrifty  upon  this  soil  if  filled  with 
available  plant  food?  Loose,  open,  warm  and  con- 
;  enial.  these  soils  will  be  more  productive  of  weed 
growth  also,  for  the  same  reason.  On  account  of  its 
loose  texture,  small  seeds  will  germinate  at  a  greater 
depth.  Quack  roots  do  not  like  clay,  and  rarely  do  they 
thrive  in  it  until  it  has  by  introduction  of  organic 
matter  become  a  loose  clay  loam. 

I  received  a  letter  of  inquiry  from  Prof.  Stone,  of  Cor¬ 
nell.  not  long  ago,  saying  that  a  grower  of  late  cabbage 
had  found  it  most  effectual  to  keep  a  quacky  piece  fallow 
as  i  have  mentioned,  and  then  set  to  cabbage.  The  con¬ 
stant  cultivation  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
soil,  and  so  nearly  kill  the  Quack  that  the  ordinary 
care  of  the  crop  would  suffice  to  complete  the  task.  1 
am  not  a  cabbage  grower,  but  could  see  at  once  that  the 
principle  was  right.  There  is  always  a  noticeable  effect 
upon  the  moisture-holding  power  of  land  thus  treated. 
Cultivation,  as  all  know,  makes  for  moisture  retention, 
and  in  this  case  the  soil  becomes  doubly  fortified  with 


decaying  humus  and  its  ability  to  hold  moisture.  Dry 
weather  does  not  affect  a  pile  of  manure  if  it  has  orig¬ 
inally  enough  water  to  start  decomposition.  Yes.  Quack 
can  be  conquered,  and  then  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
succeeding  crop  grow.  h.  e.  cook. 

IS  THE  WIRE  INFERIOR? 

The  letters  on  page  645  on  the  wire  fence  problem 
must  certainly  interest  a  large  number  of  your  readers. 

I  have  also  read  editorial,  and  note  of  fence  manu 
facturer,  and  must  say  that  I  believe  you  are  both  in 
error  as  to  your  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of  the  wire 
rusting  so  early  in  the  life  of  the  fence.  Of  course  wire 
heavily  galvanized  would  be  more  protected  than  that 
thinly  coated,  but  so  long  as  the  wire  itself  is  made  as 
all  manufacturers  are  now  making  it,  no  amount  of  gal 
vanizing  will  make  it  last  25  or  50  years,  as  wire  made 
a  quarter  century  ago  would  do.  The  wire  purchased 
25  years  ago  that  some  of  your  readers  speak  of  was 
of  iron — most  of  that  purchased  in  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years  is  made  either  of  Bessemer  or  open-hearth 
steel.  The  process  of  making  it  is  much  cheaper  than 
making  it  of  iron.  The  very  nature  of  this  steel,  that 
is,  the  process  of  manufacture,  is  such  that  it  begins  to 
rust  and  decay  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

There  is  an  old  rail  fence  on  our  place,  the  corners  of 
which  have  a  locust  stake  driven  on  either  side  and 
these  tied  near  the  top  with  common  black  baling  wire, 
and  the  top  rail  is  laid  on  top  of  this  wire  tie.  This 
fence  has  been  made  25  years,  and  yet  a  heavy  person 
may  stand  or  jump  on  the  top  rails,  but  cannot  break 
this  old  black  wire.  About  six  years  ago  we  made  an¬ 
other  fence  of  galvanized  woven  wire 
fencing;  to-day  there  is  very  little  left 
but  the  line  wires.  I  think  this  is  con¬ 
clusive  evidence  that  the  life  of  the 
fence  depends  not  so  much  on  the  gal¬ 
vanizing  as  it  does  on  kind  of  wire 
under  the  coating.  This  applies  as  well 
to  iron  and  steel  roofing.  If  one  can 
be  sure  of  getting  a  good  quality  of 
iron  roofing  it  will  last  longer  unpaint¬ 
ed  than  steel  roofing  well  painted,  black 
plate  in  each  being  considered. 
Maryland.  frank  r.  reid. 

1  was  much  interested  in  the  article 
about  wire  fences  rusting  out  so 
quickly  as  now  made.  A  tinner  here 
tells  me  the  trouble  with  the  tin  is  that 
the  sheets  are  made  of  Bessemer  steel 
instead  of  old-fashioned  malleable  iron, 
as  formerly  made.  This  cheap  steel 
rusts  very  quickly  and  will  not  last  if 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Wire  fences 
and  wire  screens  for  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  are  made  of  the  same  material 
as  I  understand  it.  h.  w. 

Clinton,  Ill. 

We  are  with  you  in  support  of  your 
fight  for  better  fence  wire  materials. 
We  have  galvanized  wire  fence  erected 
over  20  years  that  is  as  bright  as  the 
new  wire  we  get  now.  On  the  ends 
and 'where  it  has  been  spliced,  the  gal¬ 
vanizing  has  worn  off,  but  the  bare 
wire  shows  little  or  no  signs  of  rust, 
while  new  wire  begins  to  rust  before 
■  one  gets  it  erected,  and  at  the  end  of 
two  or  three  years  it  is  completely  covered.  Is  it  the 
galvanizing,  or  was  it  iron  wire  instead  of  steel?  The 
same  may  be  said  of  steel  rural  mail  boxes,  steel  nails, 
etc.  If  a  board  fence  is  built  with  steel  cut  nails  the 
boards  will  begin  to  drop  off  in  four  or  five  years,  the 
nails  having  rusted  away.  We  wish  you  success  in  yonr 
undertaking,  and  feel  assured  that  you  will  be  assisted 
by  all  who  have  use  for  wire  fencing.  r.  u.  k. 

New  Jersey.  _ 

CONNECTICUT  DEER.- — Deer  are  becoming  so  numerous 
in  certain  sections  that  they  are  a  source  of  annoyance. 
Corn,  potato  vines,  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees  and  herbage  of 
all  kinds  seem  to  appeal  especially  to  the  palate  of  this  lively 
animal,  and  as  their  numbers  are  increasing  it  would  seem 
to  he  necessary  for  the  Legislature  to  provide  some  method 
of  compensation  for  the  person  who  suffers  damage  from 
their  depredations.  Among  the  first  complaints  of  the  dam¬ 
age  occasioned  by  deer  was  one  by  .1.  II.  Male  last  season. 
Mr.  Hale  noticed  that  the  animals  were  taking  great  liberties 
with  the  fruit  trees  and  vines  upon  his  extensive  farm.  The 
number  of  deer  has  increased  since  then  according  to  reliable 
reports  and  the  eastern  section  of  Glastonbury  seems  to  be  an 
especially  favorable  place  for  these  wards  of  the  State  to 
increase.  The  deer  are  very  cautious  not  to  invade  the  cul¬ 
tivated  fields  when  they  see  any  person  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  but  at  the  Long  Farm  they  carry  on  their  destruc¬ 
tive  work  in  the  day  time.  The  selectmen  are  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  proper  persons  to  whom  to  appeal  for  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  damage  done  by  deer,  but  the  town  is  not 
liable  for  damage  occasioned  by  these  animals,  and  as  the 
Legislature  has  given  the  deer  the  freedom  of  the  State  and 
has  made  no  provision  for  paying  their  bills  the  animals  will 
continue  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  vacation  upon  such  easy 
and  inexpensive  terms  that  even  Russell  'sage  might  approve 
of  their  outing.  The  aggrieved  landholdei  must  look  for 
additional  legislation  upon  this  subject  before  he  can  hope 
for  remuneration.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  if  the 
deer  continue  to  do  damage  to  the  farmers  the  deer  popula¬ 
tion  will  decrease  even  at  the  risk  of  fines  of  $100  or  impris¬ 
onment  for  not  more  than  30  days.  There  seems  to  be  a 
sentiment  in  favor  of  permitting  the  law  to  remain  as  at 
present  upon  the  statute  book  if  a  proper  means  for  com¬ 
pensating  the  damage  caused  by  tbe  deer  is  provided  by  the 
Legislature,  though  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  town 
will  care  to  assume  this  additional  burden.  Hartford  Cour- 
ant. 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

Frizes  are  awarded  this  week  as  follows, 
two  Kansas  contributions  being  grouped  to¬ 
gether  for  first : 

Out  There  in  Kansas. — A  suit  was  filed 
in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  which  should  be  a 
warning  to  women  who  cannot  be  convinced 
of  the  unseen  dangers  that  lurk  in  entertain¬ 
ing  company.  Miss  Agnes  Rooney,  of  Kansas 
City,  Kan.,  went  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clar¬ 
ence  Walker,  of  Leavenworth.  The  petition 
does  not  state  if  she  was  invited,  or  self- 
invited.  One  day  she  stepped  out  on  the 
porch,  a  rotten  board  broke,  and  she  fell, 
spraining  her  ankle.  Miss  Rooney  now  brings 
suit  against  her  host  and  hostess  for  $2,000 
damages.  They  not  only  had  to  board  her, 
but  she  sues  because  she  hurt  herself  while 
getting  her  board  free.  The  case  will  be  in¬ 
teresting.  So  far  as  the  writer  of  this  knows, 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal  has  never  stated 
what  action  a  guest  should  take  under  such 
circumstances,  and  Miss  Rooney  had  to  hew 
a  path  for  herself  without  guidance.  It 
should  occur  to  Mr.  Walker  in  his  defense 
that  the  guest  ate  too  much  of  his  wife’s 
company  cooking  and  preserves,  and  in  this 
way  made  herself  too  fat  for  an  ordinary 
board  to  hold. 

Trust  love  to  find  a  way.  The  marriage  of 
Miss  Myrtle  Thyme  and  Albert  Grayland  oc¬ 
curred  yesterday  at  Lesueur,  Minn.  The 
groom  was  only  20  years  old,  without  a  guar¬ 
dian,  was  consequently  unable  to  obtain  a 
license.  The  young  woman,  although  nearly 
two  years  younger,  was  still  more  than  IS 
years  old,  and  ox  lawful  age  to  get  married. 
Neither  one  wanted  to  wait  for  the  young 
man  to  grow  older,  so  the  difficulty  was  clev¬ 
erly  settled.  Miss  Thyme  formally  and  legally 
adopted  her  affianced,  and  then,  as  his  guar¬ 
dian,  gave  the  necessary  consent  to  his  mar¬ 
riage.  Thereupon  a  marriage  license  was  is¬ 
sued  to  him.  The  couple  then  went  to  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace  anu  were  married. — Atchison 
Globe. 

The  Moon  and  Weather. — The  moon  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  argued  by  the 
corner  lyceum  at  its  various  sessions  during 
the  last  week.  The  recent  “spell”  of  weather 
was  the  real  cause  of  the  argument,  and  poli¬ 
tics  for  the  time  being  had  to  take  a  back 
seat.  One  gray  haired  member  of  patriarchal 
appearance  said  there  was  no  use,  the  wet 
weather  would  continue  till  the  moon  changed 
on  the  last  quarter,  then  it  would  clear  up  and 
we  should  have  some  fine  hay  weather.  A 
young  member  whose  faith  in  the  moon  theory 
is  considerably  shaky,  said  he'd  like  to  have 
it  explained  to  him  how  a  shadow  on  the 
moon  240,000  miles  distant  could  possibly 
have  any  effect  on  the  weather  in  Connecticut. 
The  old  gentleman  said  he  couldn’t  exactly 
explain  it,  but  it  was  so,  and  he  knew  it 
was  so. 

“Well,  then,”  persisted  the  young  man, 
"how  do  you  account  for  its  raining  all  day 
in  New  York  yesterday  when  it  was  clear  as  a 
bell  here?  Don't  they  have  the  moon  in  New 
York  same  as  we  do?” 

"You  dumbed  fool,”  said  the  old  man  with 
withering  scorn.  “You  dumbed  fool,  ain’t  we 
higher  up,  a  good  deal  higher  up?  Aren’t  we 
nearer  the  moon?” 

That  settled  it.  It  also  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  people  in  Warren  make  hay, 
while  New  Prestonites  are  drenched  and  can't 
get  a  chance  to  hoe  their  corn  for  the  last 
time.  The  moon  is  a  blamed  curious  thing. — 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  Enquirer. 

Covered  the  Wrong  Barn. — In  their 
travels  through  the  country  the  bill  posters 
in  advance  of  Forepaugh  &  Sells  Brothers’ 
circus  came  to  a  new  barn  at  Galway.  They 
plastered  it  with  flaming  pictures  and  then 
went  to  the  owner’s  house  to  ask  permission 
for  what  they  had  done.  Only  the  hired  girl 
was  at  home.  They  gave  her  two  tickets  for 
the  circus,  which  was  to  exhibit  at  Saratoga 
on  August  9.  When  the  farmer  returned  his 
ire  was  aroused  to  a  high  pitch,  and  it  went 
higher  when  he  saw  the  free  tickets.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  show  in  Saratoga  he  levied 
on  the  big  tent  under  authority  granted  by  a 
Sunreme  Court  attachment.  Then  the  man¬ 
ager  talked  the  matter  over  with  the  farmer’s 
lawyer  and  settled  the  case  by  paying  the 
farmer  $50  and  his  attorney’s  fee. — Oxford, 
N.  Y.,  Times.  _ 

HANDLING  THE  BEAN  CROP. 

The  harvesting  of  the  bean  crop  is  very 
rapidly  accomplished  by  the  use  of  an  im¬ 
plement  made  for  that  purpose.  They  are 
never  pulled  by  hand,  except  in  very  small 
areas.  The  bean  puller  (or  rather  bean 
cutter)  consists  of  a  frame  mounted  on 
two  wheels,  carrying  two  strong  shares, 
or  knives,  which  are  adjusted  so  as  to 
run  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
cutting  the  plant  from  the  root.  Two 
lines  on  each  side  are  so  arranged  as  to 
draw  the  beans  after  they  are  cut  into  a 
sort  of  windrow.  The  machine  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  pole,  a  long  evener  and  long 
neck  y'oke,  the  team  walking  with  two 
rows  between  them.  Two  rows  are  cut  and 
drawn  together  by  the  tines,  when  they  are 


afterwards  bunched  with  a  pitch  fork,  oi 
raked  with  a  sulky  hay  rake.  Some  of  the 
later  machines  are  provided  with  a  bunch- 
er,  which  gathers  the  beans  after  they  are 
cut,  and  is  operated  by  the  driver,  who 
also,  by  the  use  of  levers,  regulates  the 
depth  of  cut.  The  machine  works  per 
fectly  under  almost  any  condition.  Even 
large  weeds  do  not  seem  to  trouble  it  in 
the  least.  The  beans  are  left  in  bunches 
until  they  become  dry.  In  wet  weathei 
they  have  to  be  turned,  after  which  they 
are  drawn  to  the  barn  or  stack,  and 
thrashed  by  a  large  machine  made  for  that 
purpose  and  run  by  a  steam  engine.  The 
bean  thrashing  machines  are  owned  and 
operated  by  men  who  go  from  place  to  place 
in  the  locality,  same  as  the  ordinary  grain¬ 
thrashing  outfit.  The  beans  are  separated 
from  the  pods,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  fit 
ted  for  market  at  one  operation.  The 
grain-thrashing  machine  could  not  well  be 
used,  as  it  would  split  the  beans. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  gott. 

We  put  the  field  in  shape  about  as  we 
would  for  a  crop  of  corn;  then  the  beans 
are  drilled  in  with  an  ordinary  11-hoed 
grain  drill,  stopping  up  all  the  hoes  but 
three.  In  this  way  we  get  our  bean  rows 
28  inches  apart.  From  planting  time  un¬ 
til  harvest  the  beans  are  cultivated  about 
the  same  as  corn,  many  using  a  weeder 
from  once  to  three  times,  as  they  think 
best,  in  the  early  part  of  their  growth. 

I  he  remainder  of  the  cultivating  is  done 
with  walking  and  riding  cultivators.  The 
harvesting  of  the  crop  is  done  with  a 
two-horse,  two-wheeled  machine,  rigged 
with  two  long  cutting  blades,  something 
like  the  share  of  a  plow,  only  longer. 
These  blades  are  raised  and  lowered  by 
levers;  each  blade  cuts  a  row  of  beans 
and  runs  about  one  inch  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  blades  are  set  in  such 
a  way  that  two  rows  are  drawn  into  one. 
'these  rows  are  then  forked  out  by  hand, 
two  of  the  rows  put  in  one,  making  four 
single  rows  in  one  row  of  bunches.  As 
soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  dry  on  top 
two  more  rows  are  turned  into  one,  mak¬ 
ing  eight  rows;  from  these  they  are  drawn 
to  the  barn.  With  good  beans  a  man  will 
fork  out  three  acres  in  ten  hours  from  a 
machine.  Will  it  do  to  stand  beans  on 
their  heads  without  stacking?  Yes.  For 
thrasning  we  use  a  special  machine;  a 
grain-thrasher  will  not  do,  as  it  splits  the 
beans.  These  machines  thrash  400  to  600 
bushels  a  day.  h.  l.  brown. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Saving  Peach  Seed. — When  a  nurseryman 
buys  peach  seed  he  doesn't  ask  for  seed ‘from 
any  named  variety.  In  the  first  place,  he 
wants  to  get  seeds  that  are  sound  and  such 
as  will  germinate.  In  the  next  place,  he 
wants  to  get  the  smallest  seed  he  can,  because 
the  smaller  the  seed  the  more  there  are  to  the 
bushel.  Small  seed  are  always  much  sounder 
than  large  seed.  Often  when  you  take  a  large 
freestone  peach,  cultivated  variety,  and  break 
it.  open  the  seed  will  come  open  also,  and  you 
will  find  the  kernel  molded,  which,  of  course, 
when  planted  would  not  germinate.  Even 
when  the  seed  does  not  come  open  entirely, 
the  stony  part  is  often  cracked  or  has  holes 
in  it,  which  lets  in  the  air  and  causes  the 
kernel  to  mold.  Such  seed  would  not  germi¬ 
nate  if  planted.  Nurserymen  prefer  seed 
from  seedling  trees  because  they  are  practi¬ 
cally  all  sound  and  will  practically  all  germi¬ 
nate,  and  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that 
they  make  hardy  seedlings  and  put  on  good 
roots.  We  have  always  used  these  small  nat¬ 
urals  which  we  get  from  the  rural  mountain 
districts  from  persons  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  drying  fruit.  Only  a  few  bushels  at  the 
most  are  saved  by  each  family.  They  are 
instructed  to  clean  off  the  seed,  spread*  them 
out  thinly  under  the  shade  of  trees  and  never 
let  them  be  piled  up  in  heaps,  which  would 
cause  them  to  go  through  a  heat  and  be 
worthless.  We  do  not  use  seed  from  can 
neries  or  distilleries.  This  plan  is  unsafe, 
because  there  are  so  many  peaches  used  at 
such  places  that  the  seeds  are  piled  up  in 
heaps  and  often  allowed  to  become  heated. 

North  Carolina.  j.  van  lindley. 

Williams’  Favorite  Api*le. — I  note  with 
interest  what  was  said  in  “Ruralisms”  about 
Williams’  Favorite  apple,  page  638,  also  first 
page  cut  of  the  same.  What  the  writer 
says  is  all  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  my  expe¬ 
rience,  with  two  exceptions.  There  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  gooff  eating  apples,  and  they  are 
good  eating  for  members  of  the  Apple  Con¬ 
sumers’  League,  or  anybody  else.  They  are 
not  liable  to  scab.  But  while  the  tree  is  vig¬ 
orous,  it  is  a  slow  grower,  and  being 
productive  it  is  inclined  to  overbear,  when  the 
fruit  is  undersized.  Baldwins  and  Greenings 
of  the  same  age  are  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  larger,  and  since  coming  into  bearing 
have  certainly  yielded  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  fruit.  The  extra  25  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel  that  the  Williams’  Favorite  brings  will  not 
begin  to  make  up  for  the  smaller  amount  of 
fruit.  “Ripening  for  several  weeks”  is  all 
r  ght  where  one  has  a  local  market  to  sup¬ 
ply,  but  a  perfect  nuisance  when  one  has  to 
supply  las  most  of  us  have)  a  wholesale  mar¬ 
ket.  The  two  exceptions  noted  are,  first,  a 


rather  weak  foliage,  which  does  not  accord 
with  the  highest,  type  of  vigor;  second,  a  very 
delicate  flesh,  almost  as  bad  to  handle  witH- 
out  bruising  as  Yellow  Transparent.  I  have 
fruited  this  variety  for  10  or  15  years,  and 
my  advice  to  the  commercial  grower,  except 
when  he  can  cater  to  a  local  market,  Is  to 
let  it  alone.  edward  van  alstyne. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Repairing  Cement  Trough. — I  repaired 
my  pig  trough  by  mixing  two  parts  Rosendale 
cement,  one  part  sand,  and  plastered  all  over 
the  inside  about  one  inch  thick;. also  a  water¬ 
ing  tub  that  began  to  leak  the  same  way,  and 
both  jobs  were  very  satisfactory.  They  have 
been  in  use  several  months.  ,t.  s. 

New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Superior  to  Wood  or  Metal  Lath 


in  the  construction  of 
plastered  walls  and  ceilings 

SAVES  TTME  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

Stcheltr  Incombustible  Materials 

NAILED  SECUKEIjY  TO  THE  STUDDING  AND 
FINISHED  WITH  PLASTER 

Walls  and  ceilings  constructed  with  Sackett  Plaster 
Board  will  not  fall;  are  Economical,  Fire.  Heat. 
Cold  and  Sound  Resisting. 

<S 'ample  and  Circular  on  Application 

SACKETT  WALL  BOARD  CO. 

I!)  BATTERY  PL.  Whitehall  Bldg.  NEW  YORK 


CHOICE  SEED  RYE. 

Our  Seed  Kye  is  grown  in  the  light  soil  district  of 
New  .Jersey,  and  produces  big  crops  when  sown  on 
heavy  land.  Samples  and  price  on  application. 

KDWARD  R1GG,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


SEED  WHEAT 

Fulizo-Mediterannean,  Jones’  Long- 
berry,  Imp.  Rudy,  Gold  Coin 
and  Harvest  King, 

all  selected,  bulked  and  recleaned  for 
seed  purposes.  Also 

IMPROVED  MAMMOTH  WHITE  WINTER  RYE. 

The  finest  Rye  ever  offered  for  Fall 
planting.  Write  immediately  for  prices. 

HOLMES  SEED  COMPANY, 

**  and  If  North  Market  Square, 

HARRISBURG,  PA, 


WILL  YOU 

get  up  a  club,  large  or  small,  for  The  R 
N.-Y.  at  your  place,  if  we  make  it  easy 
for  you  to  get  the  orders,  and  pay  you  lib 
erally  for  the  time  and  trouble?  If  so, 
just  drop  us  a  postal  card,  and  we  will 
send  you  terms  that  will  interest  you. 
Many  old  friends  have  expressed  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  help  increase  The  R.  N.-Y. 
family  of  readers.  These  terms  are  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  work  easy  for  such 
good  friends,  and  to  pay  those  who  look 
for  a  substantial  return  for  their  work. 
Drop  us  a  line. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER* 

409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  yon  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 


OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CAT  A  LOGUE  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated,  and  containsfull  cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  and  a  most  complete  collection  of  all  the 
newest  and  best  sorts— 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 

Lilies,  Crocuses,  Irises, 

including  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  newest 
and  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Japanese  li  is, 

Freesias,  LiIy=of=the=Vailey,  etc. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

We  are  the  Largest  and  Oldest  BULB  IMPORT¬ 
ERS  in  America. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

36  Cortlandt  5treet,  New  York 

Established  U02 


WINTER  EXCELSIOR  RYE, 

bushel  lots  bags  free.  Address. 

IRA  H.  HASBROUCK,  Box  987,  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT. 

A.  NEW  VARIETY ;  Over  40  bushels  per  acre 
Three  Years  in  Succession. 

Brother  Farmer;  If  you  are  Interested  In  wheat  that 
is  sure  to  yield  large  crops;  heavy  crops  this  season 
stood  perfectly  straight  where  so  heavy  that  binder 
would  not  elevate  much  more  than  half  a  swath; 
with  only  bushel  seed  per  acre.  Write  me  for  full 
information,  prices  and  flattering  testimonials  of 
satisfied  farmers.  Address, 

S.  I’.  SHEPARD,  Nortli  Amherst,  Ohio. 


Mealy  Wheat,  free  from  Cockle  and  Rye.  We  have 
Kentucky  Giant,  Fultz,  American  Wondor,  and  Daw¬ 
son  Golden  Chaff.  Write  to-day. 


The  Theilmann  Seed  Company,  Erie,  Pa. 


CHOICE  SEED  WHEATS 

All  the  leading  sorts,  and  some  new  ones,  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  age.  Kings  of  the  Wheat  Field.  Samples 
and  beautiful  illustrated  Catalogue  20  free,  if  you 
mention  this  paper. 

MAPLEWOOD  STOCK  FARM,  Allegan,  Mich 


-UflED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 


l  i  s  r 

_  „  -  -  FREE 

T  C.  KEV1TT.  Atherda.  N.  J. 


BUDS  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 

Peach.  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees,  by  the  thousand 
or  in  carload  lots.  Buyers  appreciate  our  packing 
and  guaranteed  safe  delivery. 

Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs,  Rosea,  Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Catalogue  No.  1  free  to 
purchasers  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  No.  1 
free  to  buyers  of  Holland  Bulbs  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Try  us;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  61st 
year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 


PAINES VMLLE,  OHIO. 


FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
’  bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


EES  ANO  PLANTS 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 


_  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

FREE  CATALOGUE  wiU  save  you  money.  MYER  &  SON,  Brldgevllle,  Del. 


FALL  PL  ANTINO 

Absolutely  safe  when  YOU  plant  OUR  perfectly  ripened,  stocky,  heavily  rooted  trees 

PEKrKTSYLVAKTIA’S  BEST 

Always  true  to  Label;  highest  quality;  large  assortment.  Planters’  Price  List  now  ready. 

Tllcl:E>^tterso21  JJwrsery  Co.,  Stewartstown.  l?a 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES 

n.nri  nn  uinro  onmrvlftiA  lino  u  a  i  m  .  , .  _ 


The  largest  in 

.  - - - —  _  NEW  ENGLAND 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  ”  stock  grown  in  the  United  8tates.  Fruit  Trees  Shade  „,,r 

Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  Fall  planting-advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generaUons  free 
_____  .  Catalogue  for  the  asking.  ’ 

STEPHEN  r  O'  T  3  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


TREES 


s;  PER  IDO.  FREIGHT  PAID. 


Apples.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 

J  ,,  .  - - - —  -  Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 

name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


ULBS 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 


tures  for  the  lawn 
and  plea-ure  ground. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips.  Crocus,  Narcissus,  l  ilies,  Ac 

Ouit  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  teds 
all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds 
and  plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 


HENRY  A.  DREER.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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EVERYBODY’S  GARDEN. 

Cabbage  Lice. — We  have  them  in  plenty 
and  whether  or  no  they  are  going  to  put 
us  out  of  the  cabbage  business  remains  to 
be  seen.  They  came  suddenly  and  for  the 
past  week  they  have  been  making  it  lively 
for  us.  We  have  used  salt  in  large  doses, 
and  it  kills  where  it  hits,  but  does  not 
reach  the  entire  plant.  It  is  applied  while 
the  dew  is  on  or  else  we  sprinkle  the 
plants  before  putting  on  the  salt.  Ker¬ 
osene  emulsion  is  helpful,  but  we  have  to 
keep  going  over  the  ground  to  watch  the 
new  colonies.  We  are  now  for  the  first 
time  adding  pyrethrum,  an  ounce  or  more 
to  each  gallon  of  the  stock  mixture.  This 
was  very  satisfactorily  done  by  adding 
the  powder  previous  to  churning  through 
the  sprayer.  The  leaves  that  are  too  badly 
infected  are  gathered  in  a  tub  and  burned. 
I  think  that  if  the  ants  and  the  little  black 
Hies  that  dance  attendance  upon  them 
were  well  got  rid  of,  we  would  have  a 
much  easier  task  with  the  lice.  They,  I 
think,  are  accountable  for  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  insect,  or  much  of  it  at  least.  As 
yet  the  damage  has  been  chiefly  confined 
to  the  cabbage;  but  few  of  the  insects  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  Brussels  sprouts,  and  none 
upon  the  cauliflower. 

Chows  and  Melons. — Since  the  early 
Spring  three  or  four  crows  have  kept  busy 
most  of  the  time  in  a  portion  of  the  gar¬ 
den  some  distance  from  the  house.  They 
seemed  content  to  let  the  crops  alone  and 
did  no  mischief  whatever  until  a  piece  oi 
late  fodder  corn  was  planted.  They  pulled 
up  a  little,  but  the  damage  was  not  worth 
mentioning,  but  recently  they  have  been 
plugging  watermelons,  and  we  are  not 
pleased  with  their  work.  The  damage  is  not 
serious,  as  but  few  have  been  disturbed. 
At  present  we  are  keeping  them  off  with 
scarecrows  erected  here  and  there.  By 
changing  the  costume  of  our  straw  guard¬ 
ians  occasionally  we  hope  to  keep  them  at 
bay. 

The  Vine  Crops. — These  are  doing 
finely,  and  we  believe  much  credit  is  due 
to  mulching.  In  the  driest  weather  the 
leaves  never  wilted  for  a  day,  and  while 
growth  was  much  less  than  desirable,  it 
was  not  at  a  dead  standstill  at  any  time, 
so  that  when  the  rains  did  come  they  made 
rapid  growth,  and  promise  us  fine  crops 
now.  Doubtless  the  mulching  of  other 
crops  would  have  paid  equally  well,  and 
we  propose  to  do  more  of  it  in  future.  In 
fact,  our  operations  in  this  line  have  been 
quite  extended  when  we  take  all  the  fruit 
trees,  vine  and  bush  fruits  that  have  been 
mulched  into  consideration. 

Second  Crop  Peas. — For  the  first  time 
in  our  experience  we  have  had  two  crops 
of  peas  from  one  sowing.  The  second 
crop  is  not  large,  but  it  is  sufficiently  so 
to  afford  11s  several  pickings  for  home  use. 
T  his  has  not  been  true  of  one  variety 
alone,  but  three  at  least,  McLean’s  Ad¬ 
vancer,  Shropshire  Hero  and  Horsford’s 
Market  Garden  have  all  done  equally  well. 
After  the  picking  season  was  over  the 
vines  were  left  standing  to  ripen  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  peas  for  seed.  I  he  ground 
had  been  kept  very  clean,  and  the  second 
growth  of  vines  gave  such  promise  that 
after  mowing  off  the  first  crop  I  cultivated 
and  hoed  the  rows,  which  were  equally  as 
good  a  stand  as  that  from  the  Spring  sow¬ 
ing.  Llad  wet  weather  come  earlier  there 
would  doubtless  have  been  quite  a  crop, 
but  as  it  is  the  growth  has  exceeded  any¬ 
thing  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is,  I  think, 
worthy  of  note.  J.  E.  morse. 

Michigan. 

Starting  Cuttings  of  Apples. 

G.  V.  B.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. — What  are  the 
cuttings  of  apple  trees  recommended  for 
planting  in  the  “New  Horticulture”  eight 
inches  long,  with  square  ends?  Must  they  la; 
01'  current  season’s  growth?  Is  it  practicable 
(o  grow  such  cuttings  in  this  latitude? 

A  ns. — While  I  mention  two  very  large 
apple  trees  in  Galveston  Co.,  Texas,  that 
were  grown  from  cuttings  where  they 
stand,  and  also  describe  fully  how  to  grow 
Le  Conte  and  Kieffer  pears  from  cuttings 
in  the  far  South,  I  make  no  other  allusion 
than  the  above  to  growing  apple  trees 


thus  .  However,  it  G.  V.  B.  is  willing  to 
experiment,  he  may  learn  something.  Dur¬ 
ing  Fall  the  earth  is  a  natural  hotbed. 
Let  him  right  now  make  a  tight  frame  to 
fit  an  ordinary  window  or  other  sash,  out 
of  1x12  plank.  Set  it  on  the  ground  in  a 
well-drained  place  and  fill  with  clean  sand, 
so  that  after  being  thoroughly  saturated 
with  water,  the  surface  will  be  about  three 
inches  from  the  glass.  Next  select  shoots 
that  have  completed  their  growth,  from  the 
Kieffer  pear  or  whatever  kind  of  apple  he 
wishes  to  grow,  strip  off  the  leaves  and 
make  the  cuttings  about  four  inches  long, 
either  square  or  sloping  at  the  ends.  Stick 
the  whole  bed  full  an  inch  or  two  apart  01 
less,  if  afraid  to  risk  so  many,  leaving 
only  one  bud  just  above  ground.  Saturate 
the  bed  again  and  put  on  the  sash.  Keep 
it  down  day  and  night,  watering  often 
enough  to  keep  the  surface  wet,  but  with 
water  exposed  to  the  sun.  Cover  with 
some  kind  of  cloth  at  night  to  retain  the 
heat.  A  bed  so  treated  here  would  grow 
nearly  every  cutting.  Leaves  will  put  out 
very  quickly  first  and  roots  will  follow, 
and  a  growth  of  several  inches  made  be¬ 
fore  freezing  weather.  By  Spring  the  tops 
and  roots  will  be  matured  and  the  little 
trees  can  be  lined  out  in  nursery  rows.  Ot 
course  the  sash  must  be  kept  down  all  the 
Winter  up  there,  and  covering  of  some 
kind  sufficient  to  prevent  severe  freezing. 
The  experiment  is  well  worth  trying  ana 
I  feel  sure  it  will  succeed. 

H.  M.  STRINGFELLOW. 

Fumigating  Old  Houses. 

C.  C.,  Few  Rochelle,  N.  Y. — Will  you  give 
directions  for  making  habitable  a  farmhouse 
which  has  been  occupied  by  an  undesirable 
class  of  tenants?  I  want  to  fumigate  it  for 
disease  germs,  for  insects  (bedbugs,  etc.) 
and  to  deodorize  it  thoroughly.  I  am  thor 
oughly  familiar  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas 
methods  for  the  bugs,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  proceed  in  regard  to  disease  germs,  or 
which  should  be  done  first.  The  place  has 
usually  the  ill-kept  smell  of  such  buildings, 
and  I  thought  of  treating  walls,  ceilings,  etc., 
to  a  spray  pump  dose  of  a  good  deodorizer  and 
disinfectant,  and  when  dry,  paper  and  pain! 
the  whole  place  and  scrub  the  floors  with  a 
solution  of  the  stuff  used  on  the  walls.  Would 
these  two  treatments  meet  the  three  require¬ 
ments,  and  which  should  be  done  first?  The 
stable  also  requires  treatment.  It  is  1G  feet 
square  and  so  full  of  cracks  and  holes  tlial 
I  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  treatment,  as  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  make  it  tight.  It  has  been  used  as  a  hen¬ 
house,  and  is  in  a  terrible  condition.  I  have 
an  Italian  there  now  tearing  out  floor  and 
everything  inside  except  the  walls,  and  will 
fill  in  a  dirt  floor  to  top  of  sills  and  put  some 
paper  over  the  outside  and  then  tear  the  whole 
place  down  in  the  Spring,  but  I  must  get 
through  the  Winter  with  it  fit  to  put  my 
horse  into  some  way.  The  place  fairly 
crawls!  1  am  sending  an  order  to  a  New 
York  wholesale  druggist  for  enough  chemicals 
to  annihilate  all  the  Russians  and  Japanese 
together.  Both  barn  and  house  are  creepy 
places,  but  this  is  a  case  of  Pike's  Peak  or 
bust.  The  Italian  does  not  seem  to  mind  it — 
like  yours,  his  one  Idea  seems  to.  be  “who 
paya  da  nuin?"  and  his  whole  stock  of  Eng¬ 
lish  consists  of  “all  right”  and  “birneby,”  and 
I  regret  to  say  that  unless  1  am  on  the  spot 
to  watch,  most  of  the  results  are  “birneby.” 

Ans. — The  fumes  of  hydrocyanic  acid 
gas  will  kill  the  bedbugs  if  the  rooms  are 
made  airtight  before  using.  The  disease 
germs  may  be  killed  by  burning  formalde 
hyde  candles  in  the  rooms.  These  candles 
are  sold  at  most  drug  stores.  They  give 
off  a  gas  that  penetrates  into  cracks  ana 
holes.  You  can  also  spray  or  wash  the 
insides  of  the  rooms  with  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  water,  or  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  Zenolcum.  The  lime  and  sulphur 
wash  which  we  have  often  described  will 
also  destroy  disease  germs.  We  would 
first  use  the  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  then 
spray  or  wash  with  the  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate.  and  then  use  the  formaldehyde  can¬ 
dles.  We  would  use  the  lime  and  sulphui 
wash  inside  this  house.  Spray  or  swab 
this  wash  all  over  into  every  crack  and 
crevice.  "Hie  insects  cannot  possibly  live 
if  this  biting  fluid  is  put  over  them.  We 
would  spray  twice,  about  10  days  apart, 
'l  ake  out  everv  movable  thing  inside  and 
either  clean  it  thoroughly  or  build  new 
fixtures.  That  Italian  might  well  be 
sprayed  too,  or  he  will-  infect  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 


Our  GASOLINE 
PUMPING  ENGINES 

Will  insure  a  reliable 
Water  Supply. 
Catalogue  N,  and  further  infer  - 
uiation  from 

Standard  Pump  &  Engine  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  SI 00 
Five  Horse  Power,  S150 

Saws  wood-,  cuts  feed.  Does  ax- 
kinds  of  farm  work  Runs  spray 
pump  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 

fo*  Cob,  Conn., 


Don’t 

Stop 

to  make  fast  the  rope 
Use  the 

BurrSelf-locking 
Tackle  Block 

for  Butchering,  Lifting 
Hay,  Wagon  Boxes, 
Stretching  Wire,  etc 
Does  away  with  the 
labor  of  2  or  3  men. 
Guaranteed  not  to  cut 
the  rope  Write  for 
prices.  Agents  wanted 

THE  BURR  MFG.  CO., 
“Cleveland,  Ohio, 


The  Clipper  Mills 

are  guaranteed  to  be  the  host 
G R  A I N  and  SEED  CLEA N KRS 
made.  We  use  them  in  our 
warehouse  (power  sizes)  for 
recleaning  Clover,  Timothy, 
Wheat,  Rye,  Hungarian,  Mil¬ 
let,  Buckwheat  and  other  farm 
seeds.  Write  for  Mill  Circular 
ami  Field  Seed  Price  List,  Free 
THli HENH V  Pill LIPP8 SKKI) 
AND  IMPI.KMKNT  CO.,  IK. 
#n.l  117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


Full  information.  Kasy  to  build  your 
own  lines.  Write  to-day. 

T  11  E  X  O  It  T  11  E  1j  E  C  T  It  J  V  GO., 
153  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  •*  Monarch'* 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Speeial  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Results. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


PROFIT 

d  pendsupon  working 

_  fruit  into  a  salable 

cider  for  i  nstanoe.  I X 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 

'1  tie  best  i ;  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC 


CIDER 
PRESS 


Made  iu  varying  sizes,  hand 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC. 

39  Cortlandt  St»,  New  York. 


■  1 


MACHINERY 


OIDE 

Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
„  .  PRESS  00., 

£18  W».t  Water  St, 
SltutCSB,  H.  T. 


BOOTS  RUBBER  SHOES 

(NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST) 

Don’t  take  a  substitute— insist  on  the  g  ‘inl¬ 
ine.  All  Rubber,  and  rubber 
is  the  only  thing  that  wears. 

Remember,  10%  reduction  in 
quality  means  20%  less  wear.  We 
save  travelling  men’s  .and  job¬ 
bers’  profits  and  put  that  into 
quality.  Special  proposition  to 
you  if  you’re  first  to  introduce 
them  in  your  locality.  Write  us. 

Banner  Rubber  Co. 

280  Bittner  St.,  ST.  LOUS,  MO. 

-  -  - 


Extension  Axle  Nuts 

make  old  buggies  run  like  new;  quirk  sellers;  very 
profitable.  Our  hub  rovers  keep  all  grit  out  of  boxes. 
A  ousts  Wantkd. 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Box  43,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


THE  HESSLER  IS  THE  BEST. 


Brass  locks  with 
chain.  Hoc.  each. 
Discount  Dozen 
Lots.  Simple.t  ur- 
able,  economical. 
Hound,  Strong, 
Heavy. 
Lowest  in  price, 

n-  ,  «»  hi  highest  in  quali- 

G irculars  ™  ty.  a  sample  best 

sent  Free  ggj  evidence.  Reap- 

RURAL  MAIL  Box.  J5nr'(|2etrs 

promptly  shipped.  We  sell  direct  tj  the  farmer. 
■Beautiful  souvenir  button  mailed  f  ee«na  plicatior 
H.  E.  HESSLER  CO.,  Factory  No.  8.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AGRICULTURAL 

L  X  M  B  . 

The  Ohio  Lime  Co  ,  manufacturers  of 
Lime  for  Land  purposes. 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  OHIO  LIME  SO.,  •  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


01ING  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service, experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL.  Send 
■tamp  for  application  blank  and  book  ¬ 
let.  J.  f.  Railway  hntltsU  If Niaa aoaiii  1*4 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  Intended  for  pumping  water  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman 
So  well  built  t  hat  their  durability  is  yet  to  he  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Solid  stamp  for  ••  C4  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

$."»  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Duarlforn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  I*. 

40  Nc rill  7ih  St  ,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W, 

Teuiente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His 
Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  lOln.  deep.  14  in  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass.wild  mustard,  charlock.hard- 
hack.  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, ' 
any  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir’lars.J 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,| 


CUTAWAY 

Hlgganum, 


Conn.,  U.  8.  A. 


SEED  D OWN  THIS  FALL  WITH 


HUBBARD’S 


FERTILIZER 


FOR  CRASS  AND  CRAIN. 
TOE-DRESS  NEXT  SERING  WITH 


HUBBARD’S 


FERTILIZER 


EOR  OATS  AND  TOE-DR  ESSINC. 

These  are  the  Famous  Hay  M  ikers  used  and  recommended  by  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Higganum,  Ct. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Tlic  Rogers  tb  Hnlotoard.  Co., 

3VIiddletowii,  Comiocticut* 

THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE- 

An  economical  4  li.  P.,  4  <  ycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  maae,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  MASTER  ENTOIJJE  CO., 

704  Main  Street,  W111iTna.iitlo,  Conn. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  stu- 
E TEMPLE  PUMP  CO-,  MIV*.,  MeagherA  15th  Sift.,  Chicago,  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 


DON'T  BUT  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration, 
tionary  or  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  Til 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Giant  Sweet  Sultans. — The  favorite 
old  sweet  sultan,  near  relative  to  the  blue 
cornflower,  has  been  greatly  improved  dur¬ 
ing  late  years  by  Italian  growers.  '\  he 
blooms  of  the  newer  strains  often  reach 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  beauti¬ 
fully  modeled.  Fig.  297,  page  G67,  though 
much  reduced  in  size,  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  form  of  these  dainty  newcomers.  The 
colors  range  through  white,  pale  yellow, 
rose  and  purple  shades,  but  the  tints  are 
wonderfully  softened  in  effect  by  the  fine 
fringing  of  the  closely  packed  florets.  The 
foreign  cultivators  claim  the  improvement 
was  started  by  crossing  the  typical  sweet 
sultan,  Centaurea  moschata,  with  a  large- 
flowered  white  variety  of  the  same  species, 
raised  in  1890,  and  sent  out  under  the 
name  of  Marguerite  Centaurea.  The  new 
strain  is  catalogued  as  C.  imperialis,  oi 
Royal  sweet  sultan,  and  is  very  fine  in 
deed.  Seeds  may  be  had  in  mixture  or 
under  many  separate  colors.  In  our  ex¬ 
perience  the  finest  shades  of  yellow  and 
rose  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  mixed 
seeds.  If  we  want  the  yellow,  which  are 
particularly  attractive,  it  is  best  to  buy  a 
packet  of  that  color.  Seeds  were  formerly 
quite  expensive,  but  are  now  offered  at  1(V 
cents  a  packet. 

Easy  to  Grow. — These  fine  Centaureas 
are  extensively  grown  by  florists  who  aim 
to  have  the  blooms  come  in  to  follow  the 
Easter  sales  of  glasshouse  flowers  and 
plants.  They  are  offered  in  company  with 
forced  sweet  peas  and  other  Spring-like 
flowers  before  they  can  be  bloomed  in 
the  open  air.  This  gives  the  impression 
that  they  need  glass  protection  and  are 
difficult  to  grow  in  the  garden.  We  form¬ 
erly  started  our  seeds  in  early  March, 
and  coddled  the  plants  in  pots  until  the 
weather  was  warm  enough  to  plant  out 
geraniums.  Under  this  treatment  the 
plants  spindled  up  and  died  out  after  pro¬ 
ducing  a  few  blooms.  This  year  we  sowed 
in  flats  in  April,  and  transplanted  to  ordi¬ 
nary  corn  ground,  without  manure,  early 
in  May.  A  vigorous,  lusty  growth  re¬ 
sulted  and  flowers  were  borne  in  profusion 
until  the  middle  of  August.  Later  sow¬ 
ings  in  the  garden  would  most  likely  great¬ 
ly  prolong  the  blooming  season.  These 
large  sweet  sultans  are  excellent  for  cut¬ 
ting,  and  preserve  their  attractiveness  in 
water  for  several  days.  The  stems  are 
long  and  the  foliage  ample  and  bright 
green.  If  freely  cut  so  that  little  seed  is 
produced  the  blooming  period  may  be  much 
prolonged.  The  blue  bottle,  bachelor’s 
button  or  cornflower,  Centaurea  cyanus, 
is  grown  for  its  brilliant  blue  blossoms, 
and  is  hardy  enough  to  hold  its  own  and 
come  up  freely  in  succeeding  years  where 
it  has  been  allowed  to  seed.  There  is  a 
white  variety  and  one  or  two  named  sorts 
differing  in  habit  and  intensity  of  coloring, 
as  well  as  size  of  flower. 

The  New  Uruguayan  Potato. — The 
American  Consul  at  Rouen,  France,  fur¬ 
nishes  an  interesting  report  on  the  new 
South  American  potato,  Solanum  Com- 
mersonii,  introduced  to  cultivation  in  1900 
by  the  French  Colonial  Institute  at  Mar¬ 
seilles.  It  was  found  growing  wild  in 
swamps  near  the  banks  of  the  River  Mer 
cedes,  Uruguay.  Like  many  other  plants 
of  semi-aquatic  habit,  it  thrives  well  un¬ 
der  cultivation  in  moist  upland,  but  can 
be  grown  in  soils  too  wet  and  soggy  for 
ordinary  potatoes.  In  one  trial  Early  Rose 
gave  8,000  pounds  to  the  acre,  American 
Marvel  8,500  pounds,  while  the  new  species 
turned  out  8,500  pounds.  The  tubers 
are  large,  weighing  from  one  to  two 
and  a  half  pounds  each,  and  have  a  wrin¬ 
kled  yellow  skin,  covered  with  lenticels  or 
warts,  which  disappear  after  a  season  or 
two  of  culture.  The  pulp  is  greenish, 
though  some  varieties  have  rose  or  violet 
flesh.  The  taste  in  the  natural  state  is  bit¬ 


ter,  but  the  quality  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  three  seasons  of  cultivation.  As 
the  roughness  of  the  skin  is  ameliorated 
by  culture,  the  biller  flavor  disappears, 
and  is  always  much  liiodiiied  when  the  tu¬ 
ber  is  peeled  before  cooking.  Animals 
are  found  to  be  fond  of  the  cooked  po¬ 
tatoes,  notwithstanding  their  bitterness. 
The  violet-colored  variety  is  said  to  be 
best  for  human  consumption.  It  is  said 
that  hybrids  between  this  dark  flesh  kind 
and  choice  varieties  of  the  common  potato 
have  already  been  grown  in  California, 
and  are  claimed  to  possess  excellent  eat¬ 
ing  qualities. 

Free  From  Disease. — The  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  shown  by  Solanum  Comtnersonii, 
according  to  the  French  experimenters,  is 
almost  absolute  immunity  from  infection  by 
blight,  rot  and  other  fungus  diseases  trou¬ 
bling  our  long  cultivated  varieties  of  pota¬ 
to.  Last  year  on  the  Marseilles  trial 
grounds  85  per  cent  of  the  Early  Rose 
tubers  were  affected  by  disease,  while  in 
the  same  ground  scarcely  twro  per  cent  ot 
the  Uruguayan  potatoes  showed  indica¬ 
tions  of  rot.  The  leaves  are  small  and 
slender,  quite  resembling  those  of  the  Irish 
potato,  while  the  flowers  are  of  pale  vio¬ 
let  color  and  very  abundant.  They  are 
highly  perfumed  with  a  jasmine-like  odor, 
which  has  been  extracted  in  an  exquisite 
and  very  persistent  perfume.  Cattle  and 
horses  eat  the  foliage  very  readily.  It  is 
planted  in  early  Spring  in  level  or  moist 
ground,  as  the  yield  is  less  on  dry  sand  oi 
clayey  slopes,  and  the  potatoes  are  dug 
when  cold  has  arrested  the  growth  in 
Autumn.  New  stems  are  thrown  up  dur 
ing  the  whole  growing  season,  and  tubers 
are  formed  in  every  direction,  making 
digging  more  difficult  than  with  the  or- 

f 

dinary  potato. 

Big  Claims. — The  advantages  claimed 
for  this  newcomei  are,  in  brief,  enormous 
production,  freedom  from  fungus  diseases, 
adaptability  to  moist  soils,  easy  culture  and 
good  quality  as  an  animal  food.  It  is  not 
well  to  be  too  sanguine  over  new  eco¬ 
nomic  plants,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
herein  lie  real  possibilities  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  constitution  of  our  rathei 
decadent  Irish  potato,  and  the  extension 
of  its  products  to  wider  usefulness.  It 
the  Solanum  Commersoriii  never  proves 
acceptable  as  human  food,  it  may  have  an 
extended  usefulness  in  stock  feeding, 
starch  making  and  the  production  of  fuel 
alcohol,  now  so  largely  manufactured  in 
Germany  from  refuse  and  surplus  pota¬ 
toes.  But  with  its  admitted  susceptibility 
to  rapid  improvement  under  cultivation,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  in  time  our  dietary 
to  be  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  an 
agreeable  new  vegetable.  w.  v.  F. 

Fruit  in  Cold  Storage. — On  several  dif 
fereut  occasions  I  have  seen  apples  that  have 
been  in  cold  storage  from  a  year  and  a  half  to 
two  years,  and  they  have  been  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  physically,  and  of  good  quality.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  large  quantities  of 
fruit  of  last  year  on  exhibition  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  and  fruit  of  this  character 
will  be  on  exhibit  throughout  the  entire  Expo¬ 
sition.  It  will,  therefore,  he  a  year  and  a  half 
old  at  the  last  of  the  exhibition  season.  There 
is  generally  no  reason  for  keeping  apples  after 
the  first  of  June,  or,  possibly,  a  little  later, 
except  for  exhibition  purposes.  I  have  no 
doubt,  though,  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  fruit 
that  is  thoroughly  well  grown  and  well  col¬ 
ored,  two  years  or  more,  provided  it  is  picked 
with  great  care  and  wrapped  with  two  or 
three  thicknesses  of  newspaper,  with  an  imper¬ 
vious  wax  paper  on  the  outside.  It  must  then 
be  shipped  immediately  to  cold  storage  and  kept 
in  a  temperature  of  80  to  82  degrees.  Under 
these  conditions,  varieties  like  Winesap,  Ben 
Davis,  Jonathan,  Baldwin  and  many  others 
which  I  might  mention,  could  probably  be 
kept  for  the  length  of  time  mentioned,  and 
the  quality  ought  to  be  first-class  at  that  time, 
provided  the  storage  rooms  have  been  well 
ventilated.  The  Jonathan  apples  of  last  year’s 
crop  that  are  being  placed  on  the  tables  of 
the  Missouri  display  at  the  present  time  are 
superb  in  quality.  g.  iiarold  powell. 


FEED$C,90 
CUTTER  3"" 


Bf*st  Pc.ny  Feed  Cutter  made  < 
Kuos  easjr.v»repcrly  he.l'ineed,  well 
made,  durable,  cuts  hay,  straw, 
(150  lbs. an  hour)  corn  fodder,  (500 
lbs,  an  hour!:  lias  11  %  inch  knife,  * 
simple  arrangement ;  length  of  cut  < 
^in.,  1  in. ,lki  in.  anJ.  2  in.  ;3  cuts  ( 
to  turn  of  crank.  Ship'g  wt.165  lbs. 

Duplex  Bolster  Springs! 

At  wonderful  low  prices.  Popular  standard  make 
improved  clamp  plate,  heavy  steel  end  plates,  i 
new  solid  clip  ties,  makes  easy  riding.  Nothing  it  s  equal.  ( 
Made  in  38-in. and  42  in.  bolsters. Price  per  9et  38-in. bolster.  , 
2000  lbs.  $  4.85  42  inch  , 

|  3000  lbs.  5.70  50  cts. 

4000  lbs.  6.10  extra. 

We  sell  buggies. tops. wheels,  w 
’  bodies,  gears,  harnesses,  farm  and  blacksmith's  tools,  im-  . 

piemen ts  and  supplies,  fencing,  etc., direct  to  the  consumer  ’ 

1  at  manufacturers'  rock  bottom  prices.  These  are  examples,! 
>  of  our  economical  methods.  Prices  are  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland.  f 
•  Write  today  for  bargain  sheet  and  indicate  your  needs. 

0.  A.  BOTTGEB  4  CO..  21  Bright  Si..  Cleveland.O. 


“BE  GOOD” 

TO  YOUR  HORSES 
USE  FRAZER’S  AXLE  CREASE 
AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  THEM. 


Recognized  as  the  STANDARD 
Axle  Grease  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Thousand  Tubs  of  this  Grease  are  sold 
weekly  to  theTruf-kmeri  of  New  York  City,  their 
Trucks  are  loaded  heavy  aDd  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  money  Is  made,  one  greasing  lasting 
two  weeks  or  longer. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  FRAZER’S  with  Label  on 
It  saves  your  horse  labor  and  you  too. 
SOLI)  EVERYWHERE. 

f-razer  Lubricator  Co.,  83  Murray  St., N.Y 


Positive,  Comparative,  Superlative 


“  I  have  used  one  of  your  Fish  Brand 
Slickers  for  five  years  and  now  want 
a  new  one,  also  one  for  a  friend.  I 
would  not  be  without  one  for  twice 
the  cost.  They  are  just  as  far  ahead 
of  a  common  coat  as  a  common  one 
is  ahead  of  nothing.” 

(NAME  ON  APPLICATION) 


Be  sure  you  don’t  get  one  ofthe  com- 
mon  kind  —  this  is  the  -  /VUUT'D'© 
mark  of  excellence. 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


Mahers  of  Wet  Weather  Clothing  and  Hats 
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For  20  Years  and  Over 

We  have  been  making  Swan’s  Standard  2  and 
3-ply  and 

Extra  Heavy  Felt  Roofing 

I  aelling  to  consumers  direct  Millions  of  square  foot  aro  now  I 
I  m  use.  It  can  be  applied  by  anyone  on  steep  or  flat  roofs.  1 
|  Low  Price!  Durable!  ‘  Fire-Proof!  It  you  are  going  to  I 
f  build,  or  have  leaky  shingl©  or  tin  roofs,  seud  for  samples,  j 
’  circulars  and  prices. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  COMPANY, 

114  Battery  Place,  Hew  York,  N.Y. 


OATS  AND  RYE 

to  produce  large,  full  grains  require 
a  complete  fertilizer  rich  in 

POTASH 


——A**-- 

. . 

. ,  ,  „  i 


•  v. .;  'jfc* 


BOOKS  FREE 

Write  to-day  for  our  valuable 
books  on  “Fertilization.”  The 
information  contained  in  them 
means  money  to  you.  Address: 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


CANADA  HARDWOOD  ASHES 

Do  you  want  to  seed  down  a  Held  to  grass  this  year? 
Or  do  you  want  to  grow  a  big  crop  of  Kye  or  Fail 
Wheat?  Then  use  the  Joynt  Brunei  of  Pure  lln- 
leached  Hardwood  Ashes,  and  use  one  to  two 
tons  to  the  acre  ”  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  soil'  before  seeding,  and  you  are  sure  tog'  tla-go 
returns  for  your  money.  Write  for  delivered  prices 
and  information  and  address, 

JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Reference— Dominion  Bank,  Wlngham,  Ont. 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  &°antceedn.1 

Tol  gal.  add  49  gallons  of  water  and  ready  for  spraying 
CONVENIENT  and  EFFECTIVE.  CostonlyS-1 
MONEY  ORDER,  REGISTERED  LETTER  orCHECK 
SMEDET  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

S.  E.  Cor.  11th  and  Master  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  CALEDONIAN  BEAN 
HARVESTER  AND  DUNCHER. 

Pays  for  It, 
self  with  two 
days’  nse. 
Dumps  auto¬ 
matically, 
and  leaves 
the  BEANS 
FREE  from 
WEEDS, 
DIRT  and 
STONES. 

Write  To-Dav 
FOR  CATALOG 

CALEDONIA  BEAN  HARVESTER  WORKS 

CALEDONIA,  N.  V 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

-  ■■  - - -  ■ 

Orchard  Grass. — The  following  comes 
from  Connecticut : 

“Peter  Henderson’s  book  on  ‘Farming  for 
ITottt.’  advocates  the  use  of  Orchard  grass  in¬ 
stead  of  Timothy  and  clover  for  hay,  assert¬ 
ing.  as  points  in  its  favor,  its  permanency, 
heavy  yield,  early  maturity,  also  its  succeed¬ 
ing  on  dry  sandy  soils  where  Timothy  and 
clover  fail.  This  book  was  published  in  1807. 
Hearing  of  little  or  no  Orchard  grass  planted 
for  hay,  I  desire  to  know  if  time  and  trial 
have  changed  this  opinion  or  proved  it:  true.” 

a.  s. 

I  have  one' field  in  Orchard  grass,  an  or¬ 
chard  in  which  the  trees  are  headed  high. 
We  used  Red  clover  with  the  grass  seed,  seed¬ 
ed  in  Spring  and  obtained  a  tine  stand.  When 
well  fed  the  Orchard  grass  makes  a  heavy 
growth,  though  we  obtain  more  hay  to  t lie 
acre  from  Timothy  and  Red-top.  For  the  last 
two  years  we  have  used  this  orchard  for  pas¬ 
ture,  sowing  in  early  Spring  a  mixture  of  Red 
clover  and  rape  on  the  rough  ground.  We 
call  the  Orchard  grass  about  the  best  pasture 
grass  for  early  feeding  that  we  have  used. 
The  hay  is  light  and  bulky,  but  pound  for 
pound  is  richer  than  Timothy.  The  hay  is 
not  salable  in  the  average  market,  even  though 
it  is  richer.  The  great  objection  we  find  to 
Orchard  grass  is  its  habit  of  growth.  It 
gathers  in  little  clumps  or  tussocks,  leaving 
considerable  bare  ground  around  them.  Thus 
It  crowds  out  other  grasses.  I  would  not  put 
this  grass  in  any  mixture  for  meadows.  It 
will  injure  the  quality  of  the  hay  for  sale 
and  take  more  space  than  it  should.  For 
orchards  or  permanent  pastures  I  think  the 
Orchard  grass  very  useful.  It  grows  well  in 
the  shade  and  gives  a  very  early  bite  in  the 
Spring. 

Hope  for  Alfalfa. — The  following  note 
from  Oklahoma  is  encouraging: 

“I  wish  to  say  to  the  Hope  Farm  man  not 
to  be  alarmed  about  his  Alfalfa.  The  weeds 
will  not  be  likely  to  kill  it.  The  first  six 
weeks  is  the  critical  period.  After  Alfalfa  is 
six  weeks  old  it  must  be  on  desperately  poor 
land  with  a  tight,  hard  subsoil  it  it  does  not 
come  out  an  easy  winner  in  the  battle  for  life 
with  weeds.  Keep  the  weeds  cut.  You  may 
not  see  much  Alfalfa  now,  but  next 
Spring  it  will  be  the  first  green  vegetation 
you  will  see  in  that  field.  That  is  my  expe¬ 
rience  here  in  the  West  and  I  have  50  acres 
of  Alfalfa.” 

I  certainly  hope  that  is  so,  but  I  haven’t 
quite  the  faith  of  our  Oklahoma  friend.  It 
is  a  long  jump  from  his  country  to  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  as  some  of  our  Jerseymen  have  found 
when  they  sold  out  and  went  West.  My 
Alfalfa  is  still  alive,  though  small.  The  weeds 
and  Crab  grass  still  beat  it.  above  ground,  but 
when  I  pull  up  a  plant  I  find  a  long  tap 
root  which  evidently  means  business.  While 
our  case  is  not  hopeless  the  Alfalfa  has  cer¬ 
tainly  not  grown  with  us  as  I  know  it  has  in 
other  places. 

All  Sorts. — The  hills  have  now  been 
seeded  to  buckwheat  or  rye  with  grass.  Clover 
will  be  added  in  the  Spring.  This  takes  care 
of  the  young  orchards,  so  that  we  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  plow  for  many  years.  Of  course  a 
small  space  around  each  young  tree  will  be 
kept  clean  with  the  hoe,  and  all  the  ^weeds 
and  part  of  the  grass  cut  and  piled  around 
the  trunk  while  the  tree  is  small.  If  I  can 
get  coal  ashes,  apple  pomace,  rotted  sawdust 
or  similar  stuff  I  will  put  it  around  the  trees, 
making  the  circle  wider  as  the  trees  grow. 

.  .  .  It  makes  me  quite  weary  to  see  peo¬ 

ple  stick  small  trees  into  the  sod,  let  the 
grass  grow  close  around  them,  put  on  no  ma¬ 
nure  or  fertilizer,  cut  the  grass  for  hay,  and 
then  solemnly  declare  that  the  “mulch  system  ’ 
is  a  failure!  ...  I  know  all  about  this, 
for  I  have  several  hundred  peach  trees  grow¬ 
ing  under  tough  conditions.  The  field  has 
never  been  cleared  up.  The  peach  trees  have 
not  been  properly  fed  or  handled.  Some  ot 
the  brush  and  weeds  have  been  cut  and  piled 
around  the  trees,  but  they  have  largely  been 
left  to  see  if  they  can  hustle  for  themselves. 

I  am  forced  to  admit  that  they  can't  do  it. 
The  birches,  cedars  and  oaks  have  gone  on 
growing,  while  the  peach  trees  beside  them 
have  dwarfed  and  faltered.  Where  we  have 
fed  the  trees  and  mulched  them  in  this  same 
field  we  have  fair  growth  and  good  prospect 
for  a  crop.  Where  left  to  compete  with  the 
wild  things  the  peaches  are  not  in  the  tight. 
Does  not  this  prove  then  that  the  advocates 
of  Intense  culture  and  heavy  feeding  are 
right?  I  do  not  think  so.  at  least  not  as  we 
are  situated.  1  lielieve  there  is  a  “middle 
course,”  which,  while  not  producing  the  heav¬ 
iest  growth,  will  really  mean  greater  profit  to 
us.  Merrill  picked  out  a  June-bud  peach  tree 
in  the  Alabama  orchard  and  put  nitrate  of 
soda  around  it.  This  tree  has  jumped  far 
ahead  of  the  others,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  make  the  most  profitable  tree  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  A  gold  medal  at  a  baby  show  may 
mean  a  leather  medal  for  the  same  person  40 
years  later.  A  leather  slipper  well  applied 
in  youth  might  have  meant  the  gold  medal 
later  on.  .  .  .  Last  Spring  I  told  of  our 

scheme  to  drain  a  wet  piece  of  ground  by  dig¬ 
ging  a  well.  The  place  is  shaped  like  a  sau¬ 
cer,  with  no  chance  for  surface  drainage.  We 
dug  a  big  and  deep  hole  at  the  lowest  point 
and  filled  it  to  within  two  feet  of  the  surface 
with  stones.  Drains  were  cut  into  it  and 
were  filled  with  stones.  This  scheme  has 
proved  a  great  success.  In  former  years  this 
saucer  was  a  bog  or  a  brick,  according  to  the 
amount  of  rainfall.  This  Spring  we  plowed 
it  earlier  than  eve#  before,  and  sowed  oats 
and  peas  with  clover.  There  was  a  good  crop 
of  hay  and  now  we  have  a  good  stand  of 
clover.  I  think  the  place  is  now  in  fit  shape 
for  planting  plum  trees.  .  .  .  The  Prize- 

taker  onions  are  not  as  large  as  they  were  at 
tills  time  last  year,  but  are  growing  rapidly. 
They  will  yet,  I  think,  reach  nearly  full  size. 
We  were  late  in  starting  them  in  the  hotbed 


and  the  maggots  were  bad  for  a  time.  We  , 
find  that  the  onions  started  outside  and  trans¬ 
planted  from  the  rows  last  of  all  are  larger 
than  those  started  in  the  hotbeds.  The  clif 
ference  is  quite  marked,  so  much  so  that  an-  , 
other  year  we  expect  to  start  them  all  out¬ 
doors.  .  .  ,  Prices  for  most  of  our  pro¬ 

duce  are  still  very  low.  They  will  soon  go 
up  as  people  come  back  from  vacations  and 
as  the  schools  open.  Peppers  have  been  al¬ 
most  given  away,  yet  we  continue  to  pick  and 
ship  them  rather  than  let  the  fruit  ripen. 

.  .  .  We  are  preparing  to  put  the  pigs  in 

smaller  quarters,  so  as  to  stuff  them  hard  for 
killing.  Our  best  market  is  in  October  and 
early  November.  I  do  not  want  a  pig  on  the 
place  after  Thanksgiving.  Our  pigs  have 
made  good  size  at  a  low  cost.  Now  we  must 
put  the  meat  on  their  bones  and  pay  for  it. 
Several  of  them  are  nearly  ready  for  slaughter 
now.  From  their  appearance  I  judge  that  the 
cross-bred  Berk  and  Chester  shotes  have  made 
the  best  feeders.  The  pure  Berks  may  cut  up 
better,  but  the  others  have  made  more  growth. 

.  .  .  I  am  sorry  to  find  the  San  Jos6 

scale  on  several  trees.  Several  plum  trees 
near  the  house  seemed  to  be  entirely  dead, 
but  to  my  surprise  they  have  put  out  new  and 
vigorous  tops.  I  have  cut  the  dead  wood 
out  and  shall  try  to  save  the  new  tops  by 
spraying  with  lime  and  sulphur.  I  am  told 
by  some  parties  that  this  Is  mere  playing  with 
fire,  and  that  every  tree  that  shows  the  in 
sect  should  be  cut  down  and  thrown  into  the 
fire.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find  that  good 
growers  feel  confident  that  by  spraying  twice 
a  year  with  lime  and  sulphur  they  can  keep 
the  insect  in  cheek.  In  the  peach  orchards 
I  shall  cut  every  badly  affected  tree  down 
when  I  find  it.  I  also  find  people  who  tell 
us  to  feed  the  trees  heavily,  so  as  to  make 
them  “grow  away  from  the  scale.”  Merrill, 
who  is  a  line  specimen  of  a  well-fed  boy, 
can  mow  into  more  hornets’  nests  than  any¬ 
one  on  the  farm.  He  thinks  it  is  because  he 
“tastes  good"  to  them,  and  the  scale  loves 
a  juicy  tree  as  well. 

Lessons  of  Life. — Beauty,  the  filly,  may 
now  be  said  to  have  entered  the  ranks  of 
“business  women.”  She  has  been  driven  in 
the  two-wheeled  cart  for  the  past,  year,  but 
that  was  play.  The  other  day  Charlie  hitched 
her  with  Nellie  in  the  heavy  carriage  and 
look  a  company  to  drive.  Of  course  Beauty 
tried  to  pull  the  whole  load;  she  could  not 
walk,  but  went  dancing  and  trotting  up  hill 
and  down.  She  trotted  Nellie  right  off  her 
feet,  and  gave  us  quite  an  idea  of  what  it  Is 
to  have  a  lively  team.  As  I  saw  this  beauti¬ 
ful  creature  wasting  her  energy  in  this  way 
it  seemed  as  if  the  two  horses  were  talking 
like  human  beings. 

“Oh !  hurry  up.  Mother !”  said  the  filly ; 
“you  are  so  dreadfully  slow  !” 

“When  you  come  to  my  age,  my  daughter, 
you  will  see  that  it  does  not  pay  us  to  hurry 
so.  No  one  thinks  any  more  of  you  for  it.” 

“But  I  am  not  as  old  as  you  are — come, 
here  is  a  hill;  let's  show  them  how  we  can 
trot  right  up  without  stopping.” 

“No,  let’s  walk  when  we  can.  If  you  trot 
up  every  hill  they  will  always  expect  It  of 
you,  and  some  day  your  legs  will  grow  weary 
and  then  they  will  urge  you  on  to  do  what 
you  did  without  urging.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  will  wait  to 
be  touched  by  that  horrible  whip?  Why, 
Mother,  can’t  you  see  the  disgrace  of  that? 
Is  that  a  part  of  the  wisdom  you  learn  with 
years?  If  that  is  so  I  do  not  want  to  be 
wise.  Come  on — hurry  up  !” 

“My  daughter,  wisdom  is  usually  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  youth  and  strength.  It  comes  after 
the  joints  are  stiff  and  after  ambition  has 
hurt  its  head  pounding  against  the  impossible. 
The  wise  retain  their  strength  as  long  as  they 
can  and  do  not  fritter  it  away  in  useless 
things.  I  once  felt  as  you  do  about  the  whip. 
In  the  hands  of  a  good  driver  it  is  not  an 
emblem  of  disgrace,  but  a  form  of  telegraph 
between  the  driver  and  his  horse.  If  you  can 
keep  wisdom  with  your  strength  you  will  be 
a  wonderful  horse.” 

“I  expect  to  be  a  wonderful  horse,  anyway. 

I  ought  to  be.  You  could  step  out  If  you 
wanted,  and  Father  went  his  mile  in  2.15. 
You  are  both  of  you  urging  me  on  to  make 
this  road  spin  under  my  feet — not  the  digni¬ 
fied  parent  now  harnessed  to  me,  but  what 
you  were  10  years  ago.  Can't  you  see  that 
the  lively  young  mother  is  pushing  every  drop 
of  my  biood  on,  while  the  wise  old  mother  is 
tied  to  me  and  holds  me  back ?  Come  on, 
Mother,  drop  your  wisdom  and  be  young 
again !” 

But  Nellie  sadly  shook  her  head.  She  trot¬ 
ted  on  at  a  fair  pace,  and  all  her  ambitious 
daughter  could  do  was  to  try  to  pull  the  entire 
load.  The  filly  came  in  wet  as  a  sop,  think¬ 
ing  that  when  she  can  leave  nor  mother  at 
home  she  will  show  people  what.  Nellie 
walked  sadly  away  to  nurse  her  youngest 
daughter.  It  is  hard  for  a  woman  to  realize 
that  her  lively  girls  must  learn  the  lessons 
of  life  in  the  hard  old  way  ! 

End  of  Summer. — The  early  evening,  the 
cool  nights  and  ripening  crops  all  tell  us  that 
Summer  is  about  over.  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I  hate  to  see  it  go.  The  season  of 
growth  is  a  beautiful  time.  There  is  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  a  good  harvest,  and  yet  we  like 
to  see  things  develop,  because  there  is  always 
the  pleasant  hope  for  something  better  than 
the  actual  result  proves  to  be.  Some  of  us  do 
not  find  the  figuring  of  accounts  the  pleas¬ 
antest.  thing  in  the  world,  yet  it  must  be  done. 
The  Summer  has  given  the  Hope  Farm  folks 
all  thev  deserve  and  a  little  more.  The  farm 
has  gained  in  appearance  and  value  with  the 
season’s  growth  on  the  orchards.  We  hope 
we  are  all  a  lime  bit  wiser — and  yet  I  am 
sorry  to  see  the  Summer  go.  No  use  talking, 
there  is  a  charm  about  youth.  If  you  want 
to  realize  this  wait  till  the  early  evening 
drives  vou  out  of  the  orchards  and  you  sit 
before  an  open  fire  after  supper.  The  new 
and  wonderful  things  that  are  coming  to  be 
known  by  the  world  !  They  are  too  good,  too 
full  of  promise.  Two  of  the  boys  on  the 
farm  are  already  studying  college  catalogues 
and  planning  to  work  their  way  through. 
Wouldn’t  vou  like  to  do  it  all  over  again? 
You  think  so  at  first,  but  suppose  one  with 
the  necessary  power  came  and  said :  “All 
right,  old  man,  drop  your  years  and  along 
with  them  shed  all  the  things  that  have  made 
your  character.  If  you  are  going  to  be  a  boy 
again  you  must  drop  every  one  of  the  things 
that  make  you  a  man,  and  earn  them  over 
again !” 

Would  you  take  the  offer?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
You  will  stick  to  yourself.  We  would  like  to 
be  young  once  more  and  carry  back  all  the 
wisdom  and  experience  we  have  gained.  As 
Nellie  Blv  says,  such  things  are  substitutes 
for  vouth,  and  the  man  or  woman  who,  when 
past  middle  life,  can  show  the  substance  of 
the  substitute  containing  the  spirit  of  the 
original  may  well  thank  God  and  be  happy. 
But  are  old  people  ever  really  happy? 
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charges  you  would  have  to  pay  If  you  orderedfrom  anyoneelse,  for  if 

yourordereontalnsgoodswsean  shlpfromone  of  ourfactorlesorwnre- _ 

houses  near  you,  we  will  ship  from,  the  warehouse  nearest  you,  bringing  the  goods  to  you  In  a  day  or  two  at  a  very  low  freight  rate. 

OUR  FREE  BIG  No.  114  CATALOGUE  rSSSS 

much  lower,  quality  so  much  higher,  why  we  can  give  every  customer  a  big  money  making  opportunity. 
CCftin  rnn  nun  CDCC  tin  HA  PITH  nmic  Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send'to  us,  or  on  a  posted 
OtNU  rUn  UUn  rntt  NU.  |I4  llA  I  ALUtiUt.  card  say,  “Send  mo  your  No.  Ill  Catalogue” 

and  the  blgbook  will  go  toyouby  return  mall  postpaid,  free:  all  our  new  offers,  ournew  money  making  proposll  Ion  ;an  oppor¬ 
tunity  never  before  known,  nil  will  go  (oyoufreeby  return  in  nil,  postpaid.  Don’t  buy  anything  any  where  until  you  get  our  new 
No.  1 14  Catalogue,  Tell  your  neighbors  not  to  buy  anything  at  home  or  elsewhere  until  they  write  for.our  No.  1 11  Catalogne. 
nniDT  DBIV  A  PRTIII  fiPIIC  Don’t  send  anyone  5,  10  or  15  cents  for  a  catalogue,  when  you  can  get 

UUN  I  DU1  A  wA  I  ALUUUCs  our  BIG  No.  1  I4  Book  for  nothing.  Free  for  the  asking.  Worth  I  00 
times  as  much  to  you  us  all  other  general  merchandise  catalogues  printed.  Wrlto  for  It  today.  Do  It  now.  If  you 
send  for  this  FREE  Big  No.  I  I  4  Catalogue,  hand  our  old  catalogue  (If  you  have  one)  To  Some  Friend  andln  your 
letter  or  on  the  postal  card  give  us  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  you  handed  our  old  catalogue.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 


OURS  IS  THE  LARGEST  MAIL 
ORDER  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD. 


Wesell  and  ship  more  goods  than  all  other  mall 
order  houses  In  the  United  States  combined. 

Other  mull  order  houses  are  mere  side  show3 
compared  with  ours.  If  everyono  only  knewhow 
much  greater  values  we  give  on  ull  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  than  any  other  house, no  other  mall  or¬ 
der  house  would  ever  again  get  evan  a  single  order. 

THE  ONLY  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE 

that  owns  or  controls  a  vast  number  of  facto¬ 
ries  located  north,  south,  east  and  west,  situ¬ 
ated  so  that  we  can  ship  many  goods  from  our 
factory  or  wareliouso  nearest  you.  making 
quick  delivery  and  very  low  freight  charges. 
Southern  factories  and  warehouses  for  south¬ 
ern  people.  Northern  factories  and  ware¬ 
houses  for  northern  people,  etc. 


NEW 

AMERICAN 
MANURE  SPREADERS 

hold  from  50  to  100  bushels.  Spread  just  as  thin  or 
thick,  line  or  coarse  as  ground  requires.  Don  t  have  to 
stop  team  to  make  change.  Most  substantial,  largest^ 
capacity,  lightest  draft. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


Fruit 

Decays  Less 

when  shipped  in  our  ventilated 
Shipping  Boxes.  Circulation  of 
air  keeps  them  sound.  Don’t  risk 
loss  In  shipment  and  in  sales  when  our 

SHIPPING  BOXES 

cost  so  little  and  save  so  much.  Mer¬ 
chant  and  consumer  buy  quicker 
when  they  see  the  fruit.  Ship¬ 
ping  Boxes  cost  9c  each. 
Ask  for  free  illustra¬ 
ted  booklet  20 
Geneva  Cooperage 
Company 
Geneva 
Ohio 

o 


IMPERIAL  4P  PULVERIZER,  CLOD 

CRUSHER  & 
ROLLER. 

Leads  Them 

_ _  All. 

fS£S». The  Peterson Mfg.  Co.,KS,. 

Ve  also  manufacture  old  reliable 

RICE  HEATERS. 


LEARN  TELEGRAPHY 

and  K.  K.  ACCOUNTING.  $50  to  $100  per  month 
salary.  Endorsed  bv  all  railroads.  Write  for  cat. 

MORSE  SCHOOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Cut  Ensilage 

Machines  Adapted 
to  the  Work 


You 
Want 
Speed 
and 
Easy 
Running 

The  Baldwin  and 

Gale-Baldwin  Cutters 

for  both  ensilage  and  dry  fodder  are  the  modern, 
typical  machines.  Smooth,  easy  running  and  fast  cut¬ 
ting  distinguish  them.  Elevate  to  fill  any  silo,  carry  to 
right  or  left  or  straight  away.  Strong  self-feed,  cut 
four  lengths,  perfection  safety  devices.  Sizes  for  hand 
and  power.  Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  76,  Ohlcopoe  Falla,  Mass. 


You  Can  Save  From  $30  to  $50 

PATENTS  “KINODIQ” 


BY  BUYING 
OUR 


PENDING 


OUR  LATEST  PATTERN  PITLESS  SCALE. 

NO  FIT  TO  DIG.  8  INCHES  OVER  ALL.  STEEL  FRAME. 

This  Scale  is  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  CO.,  Dept.  Z,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO, 


$5.00  A  Day  Saved  at  Silo  Filling  Time! 

How?  Self  Feed  saves  one  or  two  men  and  increases  capacity  33 %  per  cent- 

_  _  ^  .  _ _ _  . _ .  m  m  m  u  m  a  mm  ■  ■  _ 


H  Jointed  Ensilage^ 
Distributer 


The  New  “OHIO 

(patent  applied  for)  is  improvement  over  old  style  hood, 
saves  men  in  the  silo.  Tho  man  a»  tho  cuttordoos 

It  all.  Two  new  sizes  for  1904.  Nos.  14  and  17,  built 
like  the  No.  19  “Ohio”  Monarch,  heavier,  stronger, 
fasterand  better  than  ever  bet  ore.  Patented.  They 
have  deeperthroats.largereuttlng  cylinders,  more 
clearance.  Fill  an  ordinary  silo  in  one  day.  Unprece¬ 
dented  success  in  1903  is  proven  by  innumerable  views  and 
letters  from  users,  in  the  new  catalogue.  An  “Ohio”  Blow¬ 
er  will  save  you  the  85.00  a  day.  Our  absolute  guarantee 
goes  with  every  machine.  We  continue  to  manufacture 
other  sizes  and  styles  of  cutters  and  elevators  as  before. 

The  Silver  Rlfga  Company,  Salem,  Ohio. 

50th  Year.  “Modern  Silage  Methods”  ten  cents,  stamps  or  coin. 
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Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  S2.04. 
equal  to  Ss.  (id.,  or  816  marks,  or  10*6  franc.-.. 


“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.'  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Youker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  l’earl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1904. 


THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

The  first  prize  this  week  goes  to  Kansas,  the  second 
to  Connecticut  and  the  third  to  New  York,  as  follows: 

Kitty  H.  Taylor,  Jackson  Co..  Kan. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Fairchild,  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 

L.  B.  Smith,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  still  offer  weekly  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 
for  the  best  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

Why  not  make  every  station  worker  or  agricultural 
scientist  show  the  test  of  success  before  he  is  given  a 
position  at  public  pay?  Make  him  prove  that  he  has 
run  a  farm  or  garden  at  a  fair  profit.  Some  of  them 
would  regard  this  as  quite  uncivil  service,  but  would 
not  their  work  be  better  for  it? 

* 

We  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Wilson  should  be  left  free  to  select  a  man  for 
Assistant  Secretary.  In  saying  that  we  assume  that  the 
office  is  something  more  than  a  mere  shelf  for  a  figure¬ 
head.  If,  however,  it  is  to  be  a  mere  political  job, 
farmers  would  do  well  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

* 

Some  weeks  ago  we  printed  as  one  of  the  prize  clip¬ 
pings  the  story  of  the  fruit  grower  who  called  a  plaster 
model  of  the  Ben  Davis  apple  the  best  specimen  of  the 
fruit  he  had  tasted.  It  was  copied  extensively  in  local 
papers,  and  four  different  people  have  clipped  it  and 
sent  it  in  for  a  prize,  credited  to  different  country 
papers.  A  good  thing  should  be  pushed  along,  but  for 
the  reputation  of  the  profession  don’t  change  the  labels 
or  throw  them  away. 

* 

We  have  listened  to  a  number  of  confessions  by 
workers  at  experiment  stations.  I  Iere  is  one  :  ‘T  start¬ 
ed  in  to  try  to  do  good  work,  but  I  found  that  ‘hot  air’ 
was  the  product  most  in  demand.”  Tt  seems  that  there 
are  politicians  and  “prominent  citizens”  in  all  the  States 
who  like  to  have  a  stream  of  this  “hot  air”  constantly 
flowing  upon  their  bump  of  self-esteem.  They  do  not 
intend  to  have  that  bump  frostbitten  while  others  can 
warm  the  air  at  Government  expense.  We  judge  that 
there  are  very  few  station  workers  who  have  the  nerve 
to  cool  this  air  off.  Many  of  them  are  too  anxious  to 
hold  their  jobs,  and  they  make  this  anxiety  very  evident 
What  a  shame  that  “politics”  should  put  its  fingers  on 
scientific  work  in  agriculture. 

* 

We  are  sometimes  asked  why  we  do  not  print  more 
stories  of  novelties  and  great  successes  in  farming !  The 
chief  reason  is  that  we  own  a  farm  ourselves,  and  have 
to  pay  for  what  it  costs.  It  is  very  easy  to  sit  on  a  soft 
chair  or  move  around  among  the  more  prosperous 
farmers  and  then  tell  others  what  to  do.  Farming  seems 
easy  to  the  chair  farmer.  It  is  hard  for  him  to  under¬ 
stand  why  all  farmers  are  not  “enterprising”  and  “wide¬ 
awake.”  The  best  discipline  for  such  a  man  would  be 
to  put  him  on  a  poor  farm  and  make  him  work  his  way 
out.  IIow  such  an  experience  would  rub  the  bump 
which  leads  one  to  give  advice  off  his  head.  Every 
time  he  saw  a  rainbow  his  legs  would  ache  at  the 
memory  of  the  long  tramp  he  had  after  the  pot  of  gold 
at  its  end !  There  are  some  men  who  have  made  great 
and  honest  successes  at  farming.  They  deserve  success, 
for  they  worked  hard  for  it  with  head  and  hand.  Re¬ 
cause  they  won  it  does  not  follow  that  all  can  do  the 
same.  A  man  may  be  neither  a  dunce  nor  a  drone  be 


cause  he  cannot  do  as  these  favored  ones  have  done. 
Nature'  favored  them  and  they  were  born  with  the 
strength  and  power  which  drove  them  on.  It  is  well 
to  study  their  success,  and  to  try  to  adopt  their  methods, 
but  who  can  blame  a  farmer  for  objecting  when  some 
soft-handed  observer  tells  him  that  he  is  far  behind 
the  age?  The  novelties  and  the  great  successes  have 
their  place.  We  do  not  offer  them  as  models,  but  for 
study  and  analysis. 

* 

The  annual  production  of  cement  in  this  country 
amounts  to  nearly  200  pounds  for  each  man,  woman  and 
child.  Some  years  ago  people  wondered  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  us  when  the  timber  was  used  up.  The  question 
is  answered  by  cement.  Few  of  us  have  an  idea  of  the 
vast  use  of  this  material.  This  use  is  extending  to  the 
farm.  Through  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  lumber 
is  scarce,  floors,  houses,  fence  posts,  troughs  and  dozens 
of  other  farm  appliances  are  made  of  cement  and  con¬ 
crete.  The  use  of  these  new  materials  is  first  forced 
upon  those  who  have  greatest  need  of  them,  and  then 
spreads  to  others. 

* 

The  Postmaster-General  of  Great  Britain  is  now  dis¬ 
cussing  the  introduction  of  a  “cash  on  delivery”  pur¬ 
chase  system  into  the  postal  service  of  that  country,  such 
as  our  express  companies  handle  here.  Opposition  to  it 
comes  from  local  retailers,  as  was  the  case  here,  in  many 
instances,  when  rural  free  delivery  was  proposed.  The 
Postmaster-General  observes,  as  to  this :  “I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have  gone,  that 
the  apprehensions  of  retail  traders  in  the  country  afford 
sufficient  cause  for  withholding  a  convenience  from  the 
community  at  large.”  These  words  seem  to  us  to  apply 
very  well  to  the  parcels  post  situation  in  this  country. 
Do  the  apprehensions  of  the  great  express  companies 
afford  sufficient  cause  for  withholding  a  great  and 
needed  convenience  from  the  community  at  large? 

* 

American  farmers  won  the  fight  against  oleo.  They 
combined  and  thus  brought  hard  pressure  to  bear  upon 
Congress.  They  must  not  break  ranks  now  and  give 
up  the  battle.  The  present  law  will  not  be  fairly  en¬ 
forced  unless  strong  pressure  is  kept  up.  There  is  too 
much  money  in  colored  oleo.  The  manufacturers  will 
resort  to  every  possible  legal  technicality  to  gain  the 
right  to  use  some  coloring  matter.  They  must  be 
watched  and  held  in  check.  The  court  has  not  yet  de¬ 
cided  one  case  which  covers  the  right  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  use  palm  oil  for  coloring.  If  the  court 
were  to  decide  that  it  is  at  present  lawful  to  use  this 
oil,  the  question  must  be  fought  over  again  until  Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  the  law  stronger.  It  is  no  time,  there¬ 
fore,  to  scatter.  It  is  a  very  cheap  brand  of  liberty  that 
is  sold  for  the  sort  of  vigilance  which  curls  up  for  a  nap 
after  dinner. 

* 

Every  year  we  hear  the  story  of  the  gentle  fraud  prac¬ 
ticed  by  passing  off  the  Kieffer  pear  under  the  Bartlett 
label.  It  is  said  that  the  Kieffers  are  canned  and  that 
Bartlett  labels  are  pasted  on  the  outside.  Kieffer  has 
such  a  poor  reputation  as  a  pear  to  eat  out  of  the  hand 
that  few  would  buy  it  with  the  true  name  on  the  out¬ 
side.  It  is  customary  to  heap  reproach  upon  Kieffei 
for  this  shuffle,  but  why  not  consider  the  benefit  Bartlett 
receives?  While  Kieffer  as  grown  in  most  places  is  not 
fit  to  eat  raw,  it  is  a  better  canning  pear  than  the  Bart¬ 
lett.  The  worst  enemy  ot  this  much-abused  fruit  must 
admit  this.  Like  many  humans,  it  must  get  into  very 
hot  water  before  its  good  qualities  come  out.  We  have 
known  people  to  smack  their  lips  over  canned  Kieffer 
and  say :  “I  always  thought  Bartlett  was  too  sickish  to 
make  good  preserve.”  The  fact  is  that  Kieffer  inside 
the  can  gives  a  good  character  to  Bartlett  when  the 
latter  label  is  outside.  We  wish  we  could  say  the  same 
of  some  other  mild  frauds. 

* 

It  is  a  compliment  to  the  American  farmer  that  the 
politicians  make  a  direct  appeal  to  him.  Both  parties 
buy  postage  stamps,  hire  halls  and  orators  and  pay 
express  charges  in  order  to  put  their  arguments  before 
voters.  They  now  propose  to  appeal  to  farmers  through 
advertisements  in  the  agricultural  papers.  It  is  just  as 
legitimate  to  advertise  in  this  way  as  it  is  to  mail  a 
statement  or  paste  it  on  a  fence,  provided  it  is  recog 
nized  as  an  advertisement.  An  advertisement  of  this 
sort  will  express  the  best  argument  for  either  party  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  campaign  speech  or  pamphlet  could.  This 
has  long  been  done  through  the  city  papers,  but  this  year 
there  is  a  direct  effort  to  reach  the  farmers,  because  the 
party  leaders  know  that  they  must  appeal  to  reason  and 
sound  argument  and  not  to  prejudice.  The  Republican 
Campaign  Committee  buys  space  this  week  in  which  to 
present  its  claims.  We  understand  that  the  Democratic 
Committee  have  the  same  plan  under  advisement,  and 
will  present  the  arguments  of  its  party  side  by  side  or 
following  the  advertisements  of  the  Republicans.  Thus 
farmers  will  be  able  to  read  the  best  arguments  which 
either  side  can  present.  It  is,  of  course,  understood 


that  these  advertisements  arc  in  no  sense  an  editorial 
expression  of  1  iie  R.  N.  Y.  We  simply  sell  advertising 
space  to  both  or  all  parties  as  we  would  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer  or  nurseryman. 

* 

1  here  are  over  500,000  persons  in  New  York  City 
alone  both  of  whose  parents  were  born  in  Ireland!  This 
gives  us  an  idea  of  how  during  the  past  50  years  the 
Irish  people  have  left  their  native  land.  The  end  of  it 
now  seems  to  be  in  sight.  During  the  past  six  months 
only  18,370  emigrants  left  Ireland  for  all  countries, 
14,889  of  them  coming  to  this  country.  This  is  4,381  less 
than  the  record  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last 
year.  1  his  is  but  a  small  company  compared  with  the 
army  that  in  former  years  sailed  over  the  sea.  This 
result  is  due  to  improved  farm  conditions  in  Ireland. 

1  here  is  hope  for  the  small  land  owner  and  for  farm 
labor.  1  he  Government  is  helping  farmers,  and  private 
organizations  are  raising  and  lending  money  and  intro¬ 
ducing  new  methods  of  farming.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
Ireland — far  better  to  keep  men  and  women  at  home 
contented  on  Irish  soil  than  to  send  them  here  to  herd 
in  the  cities. 

♦ 

An  Iowa  newspaper,  referring  to  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  of  that  State,  says:  “It  is  something  to  have  an 
Ames  graduate  in  charge  of  the  harbor  improvements 
at  Manila,  but  it  is  more  to  have  hundreds  of  them 
raising  splendid  crops  and  breeding  fine  cattle  and  hogs 
in  Iowa.”  Here  is  a  morsel  of  hard  sense  for  teachers 
whose  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  educate  into  what  they 
call  professional  life.  There  are  farmers’  sons  in  towns 
and  cities  squeezing  out  a  scanty  unbalanced  ration  as 
second-rate  professionals,  who  could  have  made  the 
farm  pay  large  dividends.  They  are  intelligent,  hard 
working  men,  yet  not  fitted  by  nature  or  inclination  for 
the  profession  which  parents  or  teachers  have  induced 
them  to  enter.  One  purpose  of  the  agricultural  college 
is  to  give  a  quite  liberal  education  without  leading  the 
student  to  think  that  a  diploma  puts  a  great  gulf  between 
him  and  the  farm.  It  is  not  wise  to  chain  a  boy  to 
agriculture  if  he  has  a  live  ambition  for  some  other 
work,  but  it  is  worse  folly  to  entice  him  into  a  profes¬ 
sion  for  which  he  has  no  special  aptitude,  where  he 
must  compete  with  many  much  better  equipped. 

* 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  contemporaries  praises  the 
peony  at  the  expense  of  the  rose,  declaring  that  the 
garden  rose  is  only  attractive  for  two  weeks  of  the  year, 
while  the  peony  excels  it  in  fragrance  and  in  beauty  of 
both  flower  and  foliage.  J  his  assertion  seems  to  us 
very  misleading.  In  spite  of  Rose  beetles  and  other  ills, 
the  suggestion  that  we  may  only  expect  two  weeks  of 
beauty  and  a  long  season  of  unhappy  imperfection  even 
from  an  average  rose  bush  is  surely  unjust.  We  have 
not  yet  achieved  Remontant  or  everblooming  peonies, 
and  though  our  own  garden  shows  some  beautiful 
clumps,  now  15  years  planted,  few  bestow  a  second 
glance  upon  their  stout  leathery  foliage,  once  the  sea¬ 
son  of  bloom  is  over.  Among  the  roses  we  are  still 
gathering  great  satiny  blooms  from  La  France  and  waxy 
buds  from  Perle  des  Jardins;  Mrs.  John  Laing  and 
others  of  that  clasij  continue  to  blossom  at  intervals 
since  the  full  flush  of  June,  while  the  smaller  ever- 
blooming  sorts  are  full  of  buds.  The  Hybrid  Rugosas 
gives  us  a  long  season  of  bloom,  together  with  ’robust 
habit  and  fine  lustrous  foliage.  A  garden  without 
peonies  misses  much,  but  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
when  the  peony  may  call  for  the  abdication  of  Queen 
Rose. 


BREVITIES. 

Reports  of  a  “frost  scare"  in  the  Northwest  show  that 
old  Jack  is  getting  ready. 

If  the  rye  ground  is  to  he  seeded,  harrow  it  once  more 
after  it  seems  mellow  enough. 

Cube  a  little  rowen  nicely  and  see  how  the  calves  and 
hogs  will  enjoy  it  next  Winter. 

That  Quack  grass,  page  (107,  could  not  even  say  “quack” 
after  Mr.  Cook  got  through  with  it. 

If  some  of  our  office  hunters  remained  out  in  the  cold 
until  the  office  hunted  them  they  would  freeze  to  death. 

The  value  of  the  oil  and  scythe  stones  produced  last  year 
in  this  country  was  .1306,857.  The  value  of  the  grindstones 
was  $721,440. 

It  is  reported  that  had  boys  have  been  made  good  by  feed¬ 
ing  them  on  a  diet  of  prunes!  Some  bad  habits  need  harsher 
methods  of  pruning. 

Even  men  of  steel  should  have  some  putty  in  their  make- 
up.  Otherwise  how  can  you  mold  them  to  their  duty  and 
let  them  harden  around  it? 

A  swimming  race  in  New  York  bar  boy  started  with  32  men 
and  two  girls.  The  girls  beat  30  of  the  men  and  the  race 
was  finally  won  by  a  man  with  one  leg! 

The  malaria  mosquito  flies  after  dark.  Keep  indoors  be¬ 
hind  a  screen  to  avoid  it.  Oil  of  citronella  will  repel  mos¬ 
quitoes.  A  fresh  onion  rubbed  on  the  face  and  hands  will 
help. 

The  grain  farmer  can  have  no  more  profitable  stock 
around  the  barns  than  half  a  dozen  good  cats.  If  they  have 
a  fair  chance  to  get  under  mows  and  around  the  grain  bins 
the  crop  of  rats  and  mice  will  be  lessened  and  much  loss  and 
annoyance  avoided. 
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TO  JANUARY  I,  1905,  FOR  TEN  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER  to  farmers  who  do  not  know  it  intimately,  we  are  willing  to 
bear  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  of  the  trial  trip.  We  always  accept 

TEN-WEEK  TRIAL  ORDERS  FOR  TEN  CENTS, 

but  to  get  the  orders  started  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  subscription  year,  we  make  the  exceptional  offer  of  sending  it 

Every  Week  for  the  Remainder  of  the  Year  for  Ten  Cents. 

The  dime  will  not  pay  for  the  raw  paper  on  which  issues  will  be  printed,  but  the  number  of  yearly  renewals  that  always  follows, 
justifies  us  in  bearing  the  greater  part  of  the  introductory  expense.  We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to  new 
readers,  and  to  speak  a  kindly  word  for  the  paper.  If  you  can  get  up  a  club,  write  for  our  liberal  terms. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  paymaster  of  a  construction  company 
was  held  up  and  robbed,  near  l'aterson,  N.  J.,  August  24, 
the  robbers  securing  $5,1 12.  .  .  The  Water  Users’  As 

sociation  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  California,  has  voted  to 
purchase  the  Imperial  Canal  system  from  the  California  De¬ 
velopment  Company  for  $3,000,000,  under  the  terms  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  act.  The  Government  will,  it  is 
understood,  advance  the  purchase  price,  the  amount  to  lie  re¬ 
paid  in  10  annual  installments.  The  reclamation  of  nearly 
half  a  million  acres  of  desert  land  is  the  Anal  result  expected. 
.  .  .  Twenty  horsemen,  with  faces  blackened,  attacked  a 

sheep  herder  and  killed  a  flock  of  more  than  1,000  purebred 
sheep  belonging  to  Morrow  &  Keenan,  of  Willow  Creek,  Crook 
County,  Ore.,  August  23.  While  the  herder  was  alone  and 
occupied  with  the  care  of  his  flock  the  horsemen  emerged 
from  the  timber  and  commanded  him  to  throw  up  his  hands. 
Leaving  the  herder  behind  a  tree  for  protection  from  bullets 
a  general  fusillade  with  rifles  was  commenced  by  the  mob, 
which  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  by  which  time  the  entire  flock 
of  sheep  had  either  been  killed  or  scattered.  ...  A  tor- 
nado  swept  through  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.,  August  25. 
When  it  hit  Parkhurst’s  Grove  in  the  town  of  Stockton,  15 
miles  from  Dunkirk,  a  great  tree  blown  down  by  the  blast 
crushed  a  carriage  and  killed  four  persons.  No  other  loss  of 
life  is  reported  from  the  county,  but  the  financial  damage 
will  be  very  great,  as  great  stretches  of  vineyards  and  many 
orchards  are  reported  laid  waste.  The  county  is  a  great 
grape  growing  district.  .  .  .  Uorest  fires  are  raging  in 

British  Columbia  more  furiously  than  ever.  It  is  estimated 
that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  timber  is  burning.  The 
last  fire  to  start  was  at  Point  Grey,  a  short  distance  from 
Vancouver.  Seven  miles  of  forest  were  burning  at  this  point. 
The  camps  and  skid  roads  of  R.  S.  Forbes  were  burning,  the 
loss  on  them  being  $60,000.  Four  fatalities  are  reported  at 
a  camp  owned  by  a  Japanese  named  Tom  Aoki,  situated  on 
Gambler  Island.  The  fire  swept  around  the  camp  so  sud¬ 
denly  that  the  residents  had  no  time  to  save  themselves  and 
were  driven  to  the  water  by  the  flames.  Two  men,  one 
woman  and  a  child,  all  Japanese,  are  reported  to  have  per 
ished  in  the  flames.  The  remaining  workers  at  the  camp 
made  their  escape  by  means  of  boats.  .  .  .  August  29 

Kansas  counties  fixed  upon  dates  for  old-fashioned  corn  fes¬ 
tivals.  in  Republic  County,  where  the  corn  crop  is  phenom 
enal,  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  State,  three  days  are 
to  be  given  over  to  fun  and  frolic.  Speeches  will  be  made 
by  citizens  who  will  glorify  Kansas  as  a  corn  State  and  show 
to  the  world  that  calamity,  which  stalked  abroad  a  dozen 
years  ago,  has  departed  for  other  fields.  With  a  big  corn 
and  wheat  crop  and  with  $100,000,000  on  deposit  in  the 
banks,  Kansas  farmers  feel  good.  .  .  .  Salmon  canneries 

on  Puget  Sound  are  threatened  with  extinction,  owing  to  the 
use  of  trap  nets  by  the  British  Columbia  canners.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  have  induced  the  United  States  Government  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  considering  joint  action 
by  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  the 
Sock-eye  salmon  in  British  Columbia.  The  United  States 
assert  Canada  will  benefit  as  much  as  the  Republic  by  inter¬ 
national  action.  Canada  can  protect  her  own  salmon  fish¬ 
eries,  and  if  she  chooses  can  prevent  the  fish  from  reaching 
the  nets  of  United  States  fishermen.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
real  cause  of  the  present  alarm  at  Puget  Sound.  .  .  . 
Light  snow  fell  at  Virginia,  Minn.,  August  30.  Crops  and 
flowers  were  damaged.  Heavy  frosts  are  reported  from  other 
Western  Mesaba  Range  points.  .  .  .  Disorder  continues  in 
the  Cripple  Creek  district  of  Colorado.  Informations  were 
filed  before  District  Judge  Lewis  August  30  charging  the 
Rev.  T.  S.  I. eland,  L.  A.  Jenks  and  Arthur  Parker  with  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  murder  Sheriff  Edward  Bell  and  Deputy  Sheriff 
Underwood.  E.  S.  Ilolden,  ex-secretary  of  Engineers’  Union 
No.  75,  was  brutally  beaten  by  four  masked  men  while  on  his 
way  to  the  Vindicator  Mine,  where  he  works.  lie  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  strike  in  this  district,  and  became  identified 
with  the  non-union  men,  taking  out  a  mine  owners’  card  last 
December.  The  first  of  the  promised  suits  by  Teller  County 
men  who  were  deprived  of  county  offices  by  the  Citizens’ 
Association  was  filed  in  the  District  Court  August  30.  Henry 
M.  Robertson,  ex-Sheriff,  petitioned  the  court  to  oust  Edward 
Bell  from  the  office  of  Sheriff  and  assess  $5,000  damages 
against  him  for  usurping  the  place.  In  the  complaint  Rob¬ 
ertson  recites  the  happenings  of  June  G  last,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  resign.  Soon  after  the  Independence  explosion, 
he  says,  he  was  induced  to  enter  Armory  Hall,  where  a 
large  number  of  mine  owners  were  congregated.  The  doors 
were  immediately  locked  and  a  guard  placed  at  them.  Then 
he  was  informed*  that  unless  he  resigned  as  Sheriff  he  would 
be  killed.  lie  demurred  and  a  rope  with  a  noose  was  shown 
to  him,  and  he  was  informed  that  unless  he  resigned  quickly 
the  doors  of  the  hall  would  be  opened  and  the  mob  permitted 
to  enter  and  lynch  him.  He  resigned  to  save  his  life. 


APPLE  DAY  AT  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

The  American  Apple  Growers’  Congress,  an  organization 
of  commercial  growers,  thought  that  such  a  day  would  bring 
before  the  people  of  all  nations  at  the  Exposition  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  great  apple-growing  country  and  that  apples 
were  so  plentiful  that  the  growers  were  willing  that  for  one 
day  the  visitors  at  the  Exposition  should  feast  upon  apples 
free  of  charge.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  to  bring  to  their 
attention  the  fact  that  apples  are  good  for  everyone,  and 
when  they  go  home  they  will  remember  the  apples  they  ate 
and  would  want  more,  and  that  wherever  they  were  and 
wherever  the  order  was  placed  a  buyer  was  found  and  the 
“surplus”  removed  to  that  extent  from  market.  The  object, 
of  course,  was  to  advertise  apples  in  such  a  way  that  the 
market  would  be  developed,  and  especially  that  the  foreign 
representatives  should  carry  home  with  them  the  news  that 
this  was  the  greatest  apple-growing  nation  on  earth.  Indi¬ 
viduals  and  States  contributing  will  receive  special  mention 
in  connection  with  the  day.  Illinois  and  Missouri  growers 
have  announced  their  intention  to  contribute  several  carloads 


from  each  State,  and  it  is  presumed  that  all  States  that  con¬ 
sider  they  are  commercial  apple  States  will  come  forward 
with  a  generous  supply.  Apples  can  be  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper  with  the  name  of  the  grower,  or  contributor,  printed 
on  the  paper,  and  thus  secure,  in  advertising,  compensation 
for  the  expense  incurred.  No  fund  is  available  to  pay 
charges,  and  all  interested  should  correspond  with  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  their  State  exhibit  in  horticulture  building, 
World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  or  address  J.  T.  Stinson,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Horticulture,  World’s  Fair,  who  will  answer  any 
questions.  Apples  that  are  in  season  should  be  sent  for  con¬ 
sumption.  Apples  that  are  hard  and  not  in  good  eating  con¬ 
dition  should  not  be  sent.  The  commercial  grower  should  so 
time  the  picking  and  ripening  of  the  fruit  that  it  should  be 
exactly  in  prime  condition.  Probably  most  of  the  apples 
from  Illinois  and  Missouri  will  be  Grimes  and  Jonathan, 
than  which  no  better  varieties  grow  ;  Wisconsin  might  con¬ 
tribute  Wealthy;  New  fork  its  Fall  Pippins  and  Twenty 
Ounce,  etc.  The  distribution  will  be  made  from  the  building 
or  from  Horticulture  Hill.  henry  m.  dunlap. 

President  A.  G.  Congress. 

Apple  Day  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Apple  Growers’  Congress,  is 
doubtless  of  greater  importance  than  most  people  think. 
Apples  to  the  majority  of  people  are  a  luxury  .rather  than  a 
food  supply.  In  this  respect  the  apple  is  very  wrongly 
appreciated,  for  it  supplies  the  place  of  both,  more  especially 
a  food  supply.  Not  only  does  its  great  value  lie  in  its  food 
properties,  but  in  its  health-giving  qualities.  No  fruit  is 
more  healthful  than  a  good  apple.  To  fix  the  attention  of 
the  general  public  upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  apple  as 
a  food  product  and  healthful  diet  is  the  prime  object  of 
Apple  Day  at  the  Fair  October  4.  On  this  day  a  good  eating 
apple  will  be  handed  each  visitor,  accompanied  by  a  neat 
folder  giving  the  uses  and  benefits  of  the  apple  as  a  food  sup¬ 
ply.  The  Jonathan,  Grimes,  Lowell,  Blush,  King  or  any 
good  varieties  ripe  at  that  time  will  be  used,  perhaps  mostly 
Jonathan,  and  this  would  be  quite  fitting,  Jonathan  having 
been  crowned  for  excellency  at  the  Centennial,  1876,  would 
preside  as  host  as  worthily  at  the  fair  of  1904.  Let  every¬ 
one  interested,  and  all  should  be  interested  in  the  growing 
and  consuming  of  apples,  do  whatever  he  can  to  make  Apple 
Day  a  grand  success  and  a  lasting  profit  to  all  people. 

Missouri.  geo.  t.  tippin. 

The  plan  of  distributing  apples  to  the  visitors  at  the  great 
Exposition,  on  a  certain  day,  known  as  Apple  Day,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  very  commendable  one.  It  is  simply  utilizing  an 
opportunity  to  let  the  public  know  that  we  have  a  good 
article,  and  invite  them  to  share  it  with  us  for  a  considera 
tion.  Enterprising  manufacturers  realized  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  nutriment  and  health  in  a  few  cents’  worth 
of  the  grains,  and  by  judicious  advertising  and  u-  at,  attrac¬ 
tive  packages,  which  were  convenient  to  transport  and  han¬ 
dle,  have  built  up  an  immense  trade.  The  apple  grower  has 
an  article  the  use  of  which  will  add  much  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  the  consumer,  and  which  will  make  clearer 
brains  and  a  greater  capacity  for  labor  and  enjoyment,  and 
be  of  great  value  to  mankind.  Therefore  we  owe  it  not  only 
to  ourselves,  but  to  the  public,  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
value  of  apples,  and  then  to  “deliver  the  goods”  in  an  accept¬ 
able  form.  So  many  interests  are  forcing  upon  the  people 
their  claims  for  recognition  that  if  we  do  not  “blow  our  own 
horn”  nobody  is  likely  to  blow  it  for  us.  There  are  not  one- 
half  as  many  apples  used  in  America  as  should  lie,  not  to 
mention  the  vast  possibilities  of  the  foreign  markets.  If  we 
will  learn  how  to  grow,  store  and  ship  properly,  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  over-production,  when  the  people  learn  what 
good  apples  are,  and  nnd  that  they  can  be  procured  at  all 
times.  w.  w.  farnsworth. 

Ohio. 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

It  has  been  very  dry  here,  no  rain  for  four  weeks  until 
August  19,  when  we  got  a  good  rain.  Crops  are  very  good. 
Oats  are  yielding  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre ;  wheat 
15  bushels;  potatoes  look  fine.  Peaches  will  average  three 
fourths  of  a  crop.  Apples,  Summer  crop  good,  Winter  fruit 
light  c.  h.  c. 

Coloma,  Mich. 

The  apple  crop  in  this  vicinity  I  think  is  fully  as  good  as 
last  year.  There  is  but  very  little  spraying  done  in  this 
county  ;  apples  now  mostly  smooth  and  clear  from  worms. 
Potato  vines  are  badly  affected  and  dying  very  fast ;  some 
complaint  of  tubers  commencing  to  rot.  I  sprayed  mine 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  three  times;  cannot  see  any  benefit 
over  those  not  sprayed,  and  the  result  to  me  last  year  was 
the  same  I  let  the  vines  go  last  year  until  all  were  entirely 
dead  and  they  commenced  to  rot.  They  got  so  badly  affected 
I  lost  nearly  one-half  of  them.  This  year  1  shall  dig  them 
with  the  vines  about  half  dead.  I  dig  them  and  get  them 
very  dry  on  the  barn  floor 'before  putting  them  in  cellar. 

Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.  o.  h.  s. 

This  is  a  very  poor  year  for  fruit  in  eastern  Connecticut. 
Strawberries  one-half  usual  crop ;  raspberries  one-quarter ; 
Agawam  and  Wachusett  blackberries  one-quarter ;  all  other 
varieties  a  total  failure :  no  peaches  except  a  few  near  the 
coast,  and  about  one-third  of  the  trees  killed  beyond  recovery. 
Apple  trees  blossomed  profusely,  but  scarcely  any  fruit  set: 
not  one-third  of  an  average  crop.  Even  apple  trees  were 
more  or  less  injured  by  the  unprecedented  severity  of  the 
Winter.  Currants  and  Japan  plums  alone  show  a  full  crop 
the  limbs  of  the  Burbank  especially  being  loaded  to  the 
breaking  point.  Grapes  few  and  far  between.  A  meagre 
showing  of  pears  and  what  there  are  much  under  usual  size. 
At  this  date,  August  26,  potatoes  are  rotting  badly.  Several 
parties  report  fully  two-thirds  of  those  dug  on  moist  ground 
to  be  worthless — a  mass  of  doughy  rot.  Others,  on  land  high 
and  dry,  find  them  all  right  and  generally  a  good  crop, 
though  even  here  some  report  more  or  less  rot  and  more 
scabby  than  usual.  Early  plantings  of  early  varieties  came 
through  all  right,  while  late  potatoes  have  been  much  affected 
with  blight.  Corn  promises  well ;  much  better  than  a  year 
ago.  Oats  and  grass  also  show  improvement  over  last  year. 

Connecticut.  h.  h.  b. 

The  apple  crop  Is  very  light  in  this  section.  Quite  a  large 
proportion  of  the  orchards  contain  faulty  fruit.  ’Phis  seems 
to  be  an  off  year  in  this  section  for  Beil  Davis.  There  are 
(piite  a  few  Grimes  and  Wealthy,  also  some  York  Imperial 
and  Jonathan.  Most  of  the  growers  have  been  receiving 
their  barrels  during  the  past  week.  Rarrels  are  worth  about 


the  same  as  last  year,  30  to  35  cents.  Peaches  are  a  failure 
except  on  high  locations.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  plums. 

Irving,  Ill.  e.  m.  m. 

APPLES  IN  MISSOURI. — From  300  postal  cards  received 
we  know  that  our  last  report  of  one-third  of  an  apple  crop 
must  be  reduced  to  one-fifth,  at  least,  for  the  State.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  every  orchard  will  have  less 
than  20  per  cent.  The  crop  is  very  spotted,  and  in  the  same 
orchard  even  we  find  some  trees  very  full  while  a  large  part 
of  the  orchard  is  barren  of  fruit.  There  are  places  and 
parts  of  orchards  where  there  will  be  a  good  half  crop,  or 
even  a  full  crop,  but  they  are  few,  and  therefore  we  must 
count  on  only  the  crop  as  a  whole,  and  that  will  be  less 
than  20  per  cent.  At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Shippers’ 
Association  held  in  St.  Louis,  August  3-5,  from  private  con¬ 
versation  with  the  members.  I  feel  sure  that  the  crop  of  the 
country  will  be  less  than  last  year,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  although  the  report  has  gone  out  that  it  will  be  20 
per  cent  larger.  The  prospect,  therefore,  should  be  for  good 
fair  prices,  but  not  extreme  prices.  The  cold  rains  of  Spring 
destroyed  the  best  prospect  for  years.  The  continued  rains 
of  late  Spring  and  early  Summer  have  caused  some  damage 
to  our  trees,  which  is  showing  now  in  the  foliage. 

MiSSOUrl.  L.  A.  GOODMAN. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  FOR  YOUNG  TREES. 

One  of  our  readers  in  Illinois  sends  us  the  following  ques¬ 
tion  :  Would  you  prune  the  trees  this  Summer?  On  young 
apple  trees,  five  years  old  this  Fall,  that  could  not  be  pruned 
this  Spring  (press  of  work  along  other  lines  preventing)  is 
there  anything  to  be  gained  by  pruning  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  or  would  the  pruning  better  be  allowed  to  go  over 
until  next  Spring? 

I  would  not  hesitate  to  prune  the  five-year-old  trees  at 
the  time  you  state  if  they  are  in  good  growth  and  vigorous. 
You  understand  that  early  pruning  is  more  for  fruit  buds 
than  Spring  pruning  would  be ;  less  growth  of  tree  or  wood. 

New  York.  albert  wood. 

I  would  not  prune  in  August  or  September.  Growth  is  so 
nearly  over  that  bark  would  be  very  liable  to  loosen  from 
wood,  letting  water  settle  between  bark  and  wood,  causing 
decay.  This  decay  possibly  might  extend  some  way  into 
the  tree.  s.  r.  walker. 

Massachusetts. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  trimming  the  orchard 
trees  now;  would  rather  wait  until  leaves  have  dropped, 
then  trim  them  at  any  time  before  budding  out  time  in 
Spring.  If  limbs  of  an  inch  or  more  have  to  be  taken  out 
salve  the  wound  over  with  grafting  wax  or  a  solution  ot 
gum  shellac.  edwin  iioyt. 

Connecticut. 

I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  trim  or  prune  apple  trees  at 
this  season  ;  better  wait  and  do  It  in  very  early  Spring  ot 
late  Winter,  after  the  severe  freezing  weather  is  over.  This 
season’s  growth  is  now  over  or  past,  and  the  wounds  will 
not  heal,  but  remain  to  invite  canker  or  exhale  moisture  that 
may  be  needed  in  a  cold  dry  Winter.  Further,  the  effect 
will  be  to  stimulate  a  late  and  undesirable  growth  that  will 
prove  detrimental.  geo.  j.  foster. 

Illinois. 

If  the  pruning  could  have  been  done  earlier  in  the  season, 
that  is,  if  there  was  not  very  much  to  do,  it  would  have 
been  all  right,  but  as  late  as  this  I  should  prefer  that  the 
trees  went  over  until  next  Spring,  when  I  should  waut  to 
trim  them  some  time  in  March  or  April.  My  observation  is  that 
young  trees  trimmed  in  the  Fall  preceding  a  hard  Winter 
are  more  or  less  damaged  by  cold  penetrating  the  tissues 
through  the  cut  surfaces.  If  trimmed  in  the  Spring  they 
have  the  following  Summer  partially  to  heal  over,  and  the 
pores  of  the  wood  close  up  to  a  certain  extent,  so  that  there 
is  less  injury  from  trimming  at  this  time.  c.  m.  hobbs. 

Indiana. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  steel  frame  silo  offered  by  the  International  Silo 
Co.,  Jefferson,  O.,  is  a  new  departure  in  silo  construction, 
and  is  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of  our  readers. 
This  firm  offers  special  terms  to  farmers’  clubs  and  Granges. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  people  have  not  made  their  selec¬ 
tion  yet  of  a  silage  and  fodder  cutter  for  this  season's  work. 
To  those  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  recommending  the  Smalley 
Modern  Silo  Filler.  Hundreds  of  our  people  are  using  the 
Smalley  machines,  and  they  never  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 
Address  Smalley  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  R,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  full  information. 

Butchering  time  is  coming  and  many  of  our  people  will 
be  glad  to  know  where  to  get  a  perfect  set.  of  tackle  blocks 
which  will  do  away  with  all  the  heavy  lifting.  The  Burr 
Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  are  offering  an  excellent  set  of 
tackles  to  our  people.  It  is  said  to  save  the  labor  of  two 
or  three  men,  and  of  course  can  be  used  for  a  hundred  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes  on  any  farm. 

If  you  are  serving  on  a  committee  to  furnish  schools  or 
churches,  or  if  you  are  in  need  of  office  or  library  desks 
for  home  use,  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  write  the  A.  II. 
Andrews  Co.,  174  and  176  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
get  their  catalogue  and  prices.  They  make  a  specialty  ot 
these  lines,  and  put  up  fine  goods.  "  They  are  not  in  the 
trust,  and  therefore  in  a  position  to  quote  independent  prices. 

The  housewife  who  has  been  busy  with  the  usual  canning 
and  preserving  this  season  can  fully  appreciate  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  a  well-equipped  steel  range.  The  expense  of  this 
work-saving  kitchen  necessity  is  greatly  lessened  when 
bought  direct  from  the  makers.  The  Imperial  Steel  Range 
Co..  140  State  street,  Cleveland,  O..  make  a  very  attractive 
proposition,  selling  ranges  for  cash  or  on  monthly  payments; 
if  interested  write  for  their  catalogue. 

The  II.  B.  Camp  Co.,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  are  said  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  drain  tile  than  any  other  manufacturer  in  the 
world.  The  tile  they  are  offering  is  vitrified.  They  are 
not  affected  by  moisture  or  anything  else  which  destroy  tile 
outside  of  breakage,  which  would  be  purely  accidental,  con¬ 
sequently  these  tiling  will  last  forever.  Our  readers  should 
not  fail  to  get  their  literature,  which  can  be  had  for  the 
asking.  Write  them  to-dav  for  prices  on  anything  you  need 
jn  the  tile  line. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

COIN’  BAREFOOT. 

It’s  more  fun  goin’  barefoot  than  anythin’  I 
know, 

Tuere  ain’t  a  single  uother  thing  that  helps 
yer  feelin’  so. 

Some  days  I  stay  in  muvver’s  room  a-gettin’ 
in  her  way ; 

An'  when  I've  bothered  her  so  much,  she  sez, 
‘Oh  run  an’  play  . 

I  say,  “Kin  I  go  barefoot?"  En  she  says,  “If 
you  choose — ” 

Nen  I  alwuz  wanter  holler  when  I’m  pullin’ 
off  my  shoes  ! 

It's  fun  a-goin’  barefoot  when  yer  playin’  any 
game — 

'Cause  robbers  would  be  noisy  an’  Indians 
awful  tame 

Unless  they  had  their  shoes  off  when  they 
crep’  up  in  the  night, 

An'  folks  can't  know  they’re  cornin’  till  they 
get  right  close  in  sight  ! 

An’  I’m  surely  goin’  barefoot  every  day  when 
I  get  old, 

An’  haven't  got  a  nurse  to  say  I’ll  catch  my 
death  o’  cold  ! 

An’  if  yer  goin  barefoot,  yer  want  t’  go  out- 
doors. 

Y’  can't  stretch  out  an’  dig  yer  heels  in  stupid 
hardwood  floors 

Like  you  kin  dig  'em  in  th’  dirt!  An’  where 
th’  long  grass  grows, 

Tli'  blades  feel  kinder  tickley  and  cool  be¬ 
tween  yer  toes. 

So  when  I'm  pullin’  off  my  shoes  I’m  mighty 
’fraid  I'll  cough — 

’Cause  then  I  know  ma'd  stop  me  'fore  I  got 
my  stockin's  off  ! 

If  y’  often  go  ’rounu  barefoot  there’s  lots  o’ 
things  to  know — 

Of  how  t'  curl  yer  feet  on  stones,  so  they 
won't  hurt  y’  so — 

An  when  th’  grass  is  stickley  an’  pricks  y'  at 
a  touch, 

Jes’  plunk  yer  feet  down  solid,  an’  it  don’t 
hurt  half  so  much. 

I  lose  my  hat  mos’  every  day.  I  wish  I  did 
my  shoes — 

Er  else  I  wisht  I  was  so  poor  I  hadn’t  none  to 
lose !  — Harper’s  Magazine. 

* 

This  year  we  have  been  trying  mixed 
whole  spices  for  our  pickles,  lhe  mix¬ 
ture  costs  20  cents  a  pound,  and  includes 
black  pepper,  allspice,  cloves,  chili  peppers, 
bay  leaves,  mace  and,  we  think,  cinnamon. 
We  pick  out  the  bay  leaves,  as  we  do  not 
care  for  them  in  pickles,  though  we  find 
the  flavor  very  desirable  in  many  meat 
dishes.  Some  of  our  friends  use  mixed 
ground  spice  in  cake-making,  but  for  this 
purpose,  we  prefer  spices  separate,  so  that 
they  may  be  blended  in'  accordance  with 
personal  taste. 

Here  is  an  English  recipe  for  ginger  ale, 
which  makes  an  acceptable  Summer 
drink:  Three  ounces  of  pulverized  ginger 
root,  five  pounds  of  white  sugar,  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  juice  of  five  lemons  and  the 
peel  of  three,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast, 
or  half  a  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  water. 
Boil  ginger,  sugar  and  water  together  for 
one  hour  and  let  the  mixture  get  cold  be¬ 
fore  adding  lemon  juice,  grated  rind  and 
yeast.  Pour  into  a  crock,  cover  with 
cheesecloth,  and  allow  it  to  work  for  two 
days.  Strain  through  a  thick  cloth  and 
bottle.  Will  be  ready  for  use  in  five  days. 
* 

Among  the  new  Fall  hats,  white  felt 
holds  a  leading  place.  The  shapes  are  on 
the  sailor  order,  but  while  the  Summer 
shape  showed  a  crown  wider  from  side  to 
side,  the  Fall  hats  have  irresmlar  crowns, 
whose  largest  line  is  from  front  to  back. 
Hackle  feathers  and  coque  plumes  are 
the  favorite  trimming,  usually  introduc¬ 
ing  a  touch  of  color.  Turban  shapes  in 
the  made  hats  are  to  be  a  favorite  style, 
the  leading  form  noted  being  the  torpedo 
turban  of  the  Summer,  which  is  if  any¬ 
thing  narrower  and  more  pointed  than 
when  it  first  appeared.  There  is  also  a 
round,  close-fitting  turban  quite  suggestive 
of  the  “pork-pie”  hat  of  the  crinoline  pe¬ 
riod.  The  tricorne  shape  is  too  becoming 
to  be  given  up  entirely,  and  this  is  shown 
in  some  very  pretty  models  of  woven  braid 
and  velvet. 


The  habit  of  using  unmeaning  expres¬ 
sions  is  a  very  common  one;  such  tricks 
of  speech  are  often  unconsciously  ac 
quired,  yet  extremely  irritating  to  the 
listener.  The  following  example  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle  is  an  illustration : 

First  Giggling  Girl:  “Te-he.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  were  defeated  yesterday.” 

Second  Giggling  Girl :  “Well,  for  pity’s 
sake !” 

F.  G.  G. :  “Papa  says  that  the  integrity 
of  China  is  in  grave  and  imminent  danger.” 

S.  G.  G. :  “Well,  for  pity’s  sake.” 

F.  G.  G. :  “I’m  going  to  have  my  new 
waist  made  of  maize  peau  de  cygne,  with 
a  bertha  of  cream  Venetian  over  white 
mousseline.” 

S.  G.  G.:  “Well,  for  pity’s  sake!” 

This  scene  got,  as  the  saying  is,  on  Mr. 
Blankington’s  nerves. 

“Mary,”  he  shouted,  as  soon  as  he 
opened  the  front  door  of  his  home,  “I 
heard  a  young  female  on  the  car  this  af¬ 
ternoon  use  the  expression  ‘for  pity’s  sake’ 
just  13,864  times  by  actual  count.  This 
is  no  exaggeration,  and  if  you  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  my  figures,  I’l  go  before  a 
notary  and  make  affidavit.  Just  13,864 
times  actual,  painstaking  count !” 

Mrs.  Blankington  carefully  set  down  the 
lamp  she  had  been  carrying. 

“Well,”  she  ejaculated,  “for  pity’s 
sake !” 

*  « 

Just  why  any  woman  should  be  willing 
to  choose  a  husband  with  less  considera¬ 
tion  than  she  would  give  to  the  selection 
of  a  bonnet  is  always  a  mystery,  but  one 
can  rarely  pick  up  a  newspaper  without 
some  painful  illustration  of  this  fact.  A 
recent  prosecution  for  bigamy  in  this  city 
was  a  particularly  flagrant  example  of 
feminine  folly,  to  call  it  by  no  harsher 
name.  The  young  women,  aged  19,  who 
was  the  victim  of  the  bigamist,  said :  “1 
met  that  man  in  Central  Park.  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  bench,  and  he  came  and  sat  by 
me  and  began  to  talk.  He  had  a  uniform 
on  and  seemed  nice.  We  visited  a  while, 
and  then  he  asked  me  to  marry  him.  1 
was  engaged  to  another  man,  and  didn’t 
think  I  ought  to,  but  he  teased  and  threat¬ 
ened  me  until  I  said  I  would.  We  were 
married  that  night.”  Of  course  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  save  a  young  wo¬ 
man  so  totally  lacking  any  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety  from  falling  into  such  a  trap,  yet 
her  case  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  othei 
girls  tempted  to  like  folly.  The  soldier 
who  found  her  such  a  willing  victim,  al¬ 
ready  a  husband  and  father,  deserted  her 
within  two  days.  One  may  urge  that  no 
young  woman  with  self-respect  could  meet 
with  such  a  misadventure,  and  that  one 
so  willing  to  disregard  conventional  mod¬ 
esty  must  be  prepared  for  the  attendant 
risks.  This  is  true.  Yet  a  marriage  may 
be  surrounded  by  all  social  safeguards, 
and  still  possess  every  element  of  disaster. 
Whatever  our  point  of  view  as  regards 
marriage,  whether  we  consider  it  a  civil 
contract  or  a  solemn  religious  rite,  the 
fact  remains  that  it  should  only'  be  en¬ 
tered  upon  “soberly,  advisedly,  reverently 
and  discreetly.”  The  more  we  impress 
this  view  upon  the  young  girls  who  may 
come  within  our  influence,  the  less  likely 
are  we  to  see  the  life-long  blight  that  may 
result  from  hasty  or  unworthy  marriage. 

Sweet  Potato  Pie  with  Meringue.— 
Two  cupfuls  of  mashed  potatoes,  to  tills 
add  a  seasoning  of  salt,  a  piece  of  but¬ 
ter  the  size  of  an  egg,  iy2  cupful  of 
sugar,  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  one 
lemon,  one  tablespoonful  of  cornstarch, 
one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  bi-car¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  the  yolk  of  four  eggs 
beaten  thoroughly,  and  one  pint  of  rich 
milk.  This  mixture  will  make  two  small 
pies.  Bake  with  under  crusts  for  40 
minutes.  Whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
to  a  stiff  froth,  adding  gradually  ono 
scant  half-cup  of  powdered  sugar.  Too 
much  sugar  being  used  the  meringue  is 
not  so  light.  When  the  pies  are  dons 
spread  over  the  beaten  whites  and  re¬ 
turn  to  the  oven  to  brown. 


Book  and  Magazine  Clubs. 

Do  you  belong  to  a  book  or  magazine 
club?  If  not.  Autumn  is  a  good  season 
in  which  to  start  one.  These  organizations 
arc  particularly  useful  in  small  towns  and 
the  country  where  public  libraries  do  not 
exist.  The  benefits  derived  therefrom 
are  great,  for  the  club  not  only  supplies  a 
large  amount  of  good  reading  at  small 
cost,  but  promotes  sociability  as  well, 
borne  one  has  said  that  if  you  wish  to  put 
a  number  of  people  on  a  friendly  foot¬ 
ing,  you  must  have  them  eat  in  company. 
This  is  even  truer  of  reading  together. 
One  has  naturally  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
man  who  shares  one’s  appreciation  ol 
Whitcomb  Riley’s  verses  than  of  him  with 
whom  one  merely  divides  the  roast  duck 
and  oyster  patties.  The  plan  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  club  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
nine  years  in  central  New  York  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  hope  that  the  idea  may 
spread  and  others  be  started  throughout 
the  country. 

The  club  consists  of  10  families,  four 
living  in  a  small  village,  the  rest  scattered 
over  the  adjoining  country.  The  books 
may  be  kept  10  days  for  reading,  and  are 
exchanged  at  the  business  place  of  one  oi 
the  members  in  the  village,  where  are 
boxes  with  each  family’s  name  affixed. 
This  means  a  drive  of  four  or  five  miles 
to  and  from  the  repository  for  some  ot 
the  members.  (Picture  it,  you  people  who 
have  only  to  stroll  to  the  corner  book¬ 
stand!)  Before  the  new  magazine  is  sent 
out  it  is  covered  with  strong  paper  and  a 
list  pasted  on  the  cover,  giving  date  oi 
receipt,  and  the  expiration  of  time  for 
each  family.  The  listing  and  covering  de 
volves  upon  the  president.  The  order  ot 
reading  is  decided  by  lot  each  year,  *No.  1 
having  first  choice.  This  is  done  at  the 
annual  meeting  held  in  December.  The 
officers,  president,  secretary,  and  treas¬ 
urer,  are  then  chosen,  the  list  of  maga¬ 
zines  for  the  ensuing  year  decided  upon, 
and  other  business  disposed  of.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  periodicals  is  that  of  the 
present  year:  narper’s  Monthly,  Success, 
Century,  .McClure’s,  Cosmopolitan,  Mun- 
sey’s,  World’s  Work. 

In  January  is  held  an  advertised  sale  oi 
the  old  magazines,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  divided  among  the  members,  thereby 
reducing  the  cost.  The  sales  vary  from 
year  to  year,  sometimes  as  much  as  $5  be¬ 
ing  realized,  but  oftener  much  less.  The 
cost  per  family  has  never  exceeded  $1.35 
per  year.  The  original  membership  has 
remained  nearly  the  same  for  the  whole 
period  of  club  life,  the  few  changes  being 
caused  by  removal,  when  the  vacancies 
were  filled  by  new  families.  Each  year 
applications  for  membership  are  received, 
but  10  seems  the  ideal  number,  and  so  no 
enlargement  is  made. 

Book  clubs  may  be  managed  on  the 
same  general  plan,  except  that  more  time 
must  be  given  for  reading.  If  a  judicious 
choice  of  books  is  made,  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  would  probably  prefer  to  retain  them 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  thus  the  cost 
would  be  somewhat  increased.  This  is 
hardly  worth  considering  when  offset  by 
the  opportunity  of  adding  one  of  Park- 
man’s  histories  or  a  volume  of  choice 
fiction  to  one’s  book  shelves.  What  rec 
ollections  the  book  club  brings  up  of  home 
gatherings  about  the  fireplace,  in  which 
so;ne  one  reads  aloud,  while  the  others 
work,  or  lounge  in  restful  attitudes;  ot 
the  monthly  meetings  of  the  club  for  ex¬ 
changes,  which  are  the  occasions  of  much 
social  enjoyment.  Cards  and  other 
amusements  have  their  own  devotees,  but 
books  are  for  everybody.  The  hours  spent 
with  them  linger  in  the  memory  long  after 
those  given  to  other  pastimes  have  faded 
into  a  blank.  m,  e.  colegrove. 

Seven  hours  to  work  allow, 

To  soothing  slumber  seven, 

Ten  to  the  world  vouchsafe, 

And  all  to  Heaven. 

—Greek.  Anonymorr. 
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R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


$16  For  lc 

"I  spent  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  and  saved 
$16  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  Range 
Will  you  spend  one  cent  to  investigate  our 
special  factory  offer  on 

Kalamazoo 


Stoves 

and 

Ranges 

Wo  ship  direct  to  you 
fr.  in  our  own  factory, 
lrej  g  h  t 
prepaid, 
on 

360 

Days  Ap¬ 
proval 


save  you  from 
25%  to  40%  Inthe 
purchase  price. 
You  can’t  find  a 
better  at  any 
price;  if  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  return  it  at  our  expense.  We 
can  do  tliis  better  bt  cause  we  are  the  only  stove 
manufacturers  in  the  world  who  are  selling 
their  entire  product  direct  from  the  factory  to 
the  user.  We  save  you  all  jobbers’,  dealers'  and 
middlemen’s  profits— therefore,  do  not  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  dealers’  prejudice:  investigate  t'oryour- 
self.  We  have  a  most  extraordinary  bargain 
price  on  our  Oak  Slovo— the  price  will  surely  as¬ 
tonish  you— don’t  buy  until  you  learn  all  about 
the  Kalamazoo  Oak. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  FREE  CATALOCUE 
and  compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  those 
of  local  ueulers.  That  will  tell  the  storv.  The 
catalogue  is  the  most  complete  ever  issued  by 
any  manufacturer  selling  direct  to  the  user. 
Describes  our  full  line,  including, 

KALAMAZOO  STEEL  RANCES. 
KALAMAZOO  STEEL  COOK  STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO  OAK  HEATERS  ut  special 

factory  prices. 

A  HICH  CRAOE  LINE  OF  CAST  COOK 
STOVES  for  wood  or  wood  and  coal. 

A  NEW  CAST  RANGE  lor  bard  coal  ex¬ 
clusively,  made  especially  for  the  east¬ 
ern  and  city  trade— a  great  money  saver. 

A  NEW  SELF  FEEDING  BASE  BURNER 
— handsomely  nickied — the  equal  of  any 
high  grade  parlor  stove  in  the  world— a 
great  bargain. 

KALAMAZOO  HOT  BLAST  STOVE  for 

soft  coal. 

A  NEW  CAST  COTTACE  HEATINC 
STOVE  for  wood.  ETC.  ETC. 

Don’t  fail  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  many 
good  qualities  and  superior  advantages  of  our 
Crand  Range.  Made  exclusively  tor  hard  coal 
or  wood— it’s  the  kind  the  New  —  — 
England,  New  York  and  Penn, 
housewives  use— the  price  will 
surprise  you  because  of  its  rea¬ 
sonableness. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  8tove»  and  Ranges  1 
areequippeal  with  our  Patent  Oven  Ther¬ 
mometer — great  fuel  Ban  r — mukce  taking 
and  roaeting  easy. 

Highest  grade  patent  blue  polishedsteel  ph.tes 
used  in  all  Kalamazoo  Steel  Ranges  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  All  Kalamazoos  blacked  and  pol¬ 
ished  ready  for  use.  Anyone  can  set  them  up. 

FLEASE  REMEMBER  we  are  real  manufac¬ 
turers— not  simply  dealers;  we  guarantee  our 
product  under  a  *20, <XK)  bank  bond:  we  pay  all 
freight  charges;  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  we  don’t  want  you  to  keep  the  purchase; 
we  give  you  a  360  day  approval  test.  The 
Kalamazoo  is  not  excelled  by  any  stove  or 
range  in  the  world,  and  we  certainly  do  save 
you  money.  Send  for  free  catalogue  No.  1  14j 
read  our  offer;  compare  our  prices  and  then 
let  us  ship  you  a  Kalamazoo. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  refer  to  any  bank  in  Kalamazoo,  any  Commercial 
Agency,  or  to  the  Editors  of  this  Publication. 


Banner  Lye 

A  standard  remedy 
for  blighted  fruit  trees 

You  can  easily  make  your  fruit  trees  more  profit¬ 
able  than  ever  before.  We  tell  below  how  to  protect 

peach  trees  plum  trees 

apple  trees  pear  trees 

from  blight  and  keep  them  healthy.  This  method 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  results  are 
absolutely  certain. 

2  cans  Banner  Lye 
4  lbs  Flowers  of  bulphur 
10  lbs  Lime 

is  sufficient  for  50  trees. 

Mix  the  Banner  Lye  and 
suiphurdry,  then  make  a  thin 
paste  by  adding  w-ater.  Slack 
the  lime  and  add  enough 
water  to  make  a  tbiok  white¬ 
wash.  Add  the  Banner  Lye 
and  sulphur,  and  stir  well. 
Apply  to  trunk  and  larger 
branches  with  a  whitewash 
brush,  Dilute  the  remainder 
until  It  is  thin  enough  to 
spray :  then  thoroughly  spray 
the  tops  of  the  trees. 

The  time  to  do  it  is  after 
the  first  heavy  frost  in  the 
fall  and  again  in  the  early 
spring. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  neighbors  to  keep 
you  trees  free  from  blight. 

Your  groceror  druggist  sells  Banner  Lye'  or  10  cents. 
Send  to  us  for  fiee  book,  •*  Uses  of  Banner  Lye. 
rile  Penn  Chemical  Works  Philadelphia  U  SA 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

1  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  < 
i  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
i  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  i 
.  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

twenty-five  dents  a  bottle. 


jA  H air  Your  gray  hair  shows  you 

should  use  it.  Keep  young.  Mass. 
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Hulled  Com. 

Will  you  give*  me  recipes  for  making  hominy 
and  hulled  corn?  c.  h.  p. 

Connecticut. 

New  England  taste  demands  a  well- 
ripened  white  Hint  corn  for  hulling, 
other  sections  prefer  yellow,  but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  flint  corn.  Babbitt’s  potash  is  used 
to  remove  the  hulls,  the  proportion  being 
one  full  pound  to  a  bushel  of  corn.  Of 
course,  when  preparing  corn  for  home 
use,  the  same  proportion  would  be  ob¬ 
served  in  smaller  quantities.  An  iron 
kettle  half  filled  with  water  is  put  on  the 
stove,  the  potash  added  when  the  water 
warms,  and  the  corn  put  in  when  it  comes 
to  a  boil.  In  about  an  hour  the  starch 
will  come  out  of  the  corn,  thickening  the 
lye.  The  corn  must  be  well  stirred  from 
the  bottom,  to  avoid  burning,  and  the  ket¬ 
tle  kept  back  on  the  stove,  so  the  corn 
will  simmer  without  boiling  bard.  After 


4798  Girl's  Costume,  8  to  14  yre. 

the  first  hour  corn  must  be  dipped  out 
and  tested  in  cold  water,  to  see  if  the 
hulls  slip.  If  left  in  the  potash  too  long 
it  becomes  dark  and  sodden;  if  too  short, 
it  cannot  be  cooked  tender.  About  1J/2  to 
two  hours  is  the  usual  time.  The  corn  is 
then  washed  in  clear  water.  When  made 
in  large  quantities  a  clean,  new  broom, 
with  about  six  inches  of  the  straw  cut  off, 
is  used  to  rub  off  the  hulls;  a  stiff  whisk 
would  answer  the  same  purpose  with 
small  quantities.  A  quantity  of  water 
will  be  used  during  this  scrubbing,  the 
hulls  being  poured  off  with  the  water. 
Put  the  corn  on  to  boil  in  clear  water; 
when  it  reaches  the  boiling  point  draw 
it  back,  so  that  it  may  simmer.  It  should 
not  be  stirred,  as  this  makes  it  mushy. 
It  requires  long,  slow  simmering;  when 
sufficiently  cooked  it  may  be  salted  to 
taste,  and  drained  in  a  colander.  When 
served  it  is  either  eaten  with  milk,  or 
warmed  up  with  butter  in  a  frying  pan, 
and  served  like  a  vegetable.  In  the  Sum¬ 
mer  hulled  corn  would  ferment  very 
quickly,  so  its  manufacture  takes  place 
only  after  hard  freezing  has  started  in  the 
Fall.  Hominy  is  only  made  commercially 
now,  we  believe,  except  in  some  of  the 
primitive  mountain  communities  of  the 
South.  Its  appearance  as  now  made  sug¬ 
gests  a  coarsely  ground  white  cornmeal. 


To  keep  the  onions  white  they  should  be 
pickled  in  white  wine  vinegar,  but  we 
prefer  cider  vinegar,  because  we  feel  surer 
of  its  purity.  It  gives  the  onions  a  yel¬ 
lowish  tint. 

We  have  had  no  experience  with  dill 
pickles,  nor  have  we  this  recipe  in  our  col¬ 
lection.  Wg  should  be  glad  if  some  of 
our  readers  can  supply  it.  The  only  dill 
pickles  we  have  tested  have  been  the  com¬ 
mercial  product ;  these  were  large  cucum¬ 
bers,  sliced  in  half  down  the  center,  first 
preserved  in  brine  and  then  pickled  in 
spiced  vinegar,  which,  we  infer,  included 
dill  seed  among  other  spices. 

To  make  peach  jam,  select  large,  juicy 
ripe  freestone  peaches.  Peel,  halve  and 
remove  the  stones;  crack  a  few  of  the  pits 
and  return  to  the  fruit  about  four  kernels 
to  a  pound.  Weigh  and  allow  half  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit. 
Put  sugar  and  fruit  together  in  a  pre¬ 
serving  kettle,  with  a  little  water  to  pre 
vent  scorching,  and  cook  slowly  until 
uniformly  clear.  This  is  delicious,  ana 
quite  as  rich  as  we  care  for,  but  peaches 
are  also  made  into  a  pound-for-pound 
preserve.  Some  housekeepers  prepare  the 
peaches  over  night,  putting  them  in  lay¬ 
ers  with  the  sugar,  pound  for  pound, 
then  in  the  morning  put  them  on  to  cook, 
adding  the  kernels,  simmering  carefully 
until  clear.  The  fruit  is  lifted  out  of  the 
syrup  without  breaking,  put  into  jars  and 
allowed  to  cool,  then  the  syrup  is  poured 
over  it.  Our  objection  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  over  night  is  that  there  is  some  risk 
of  the  fruit  getting  a  stale  taste,  so  that 
the  highest  flavor  is  not  secured.  The 
quicker  peaches  are  cooked  after  peeling 
the  better. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pretty  girl’s  frock  shown  would  be 
very  suitable  for  light  woolen  fabrics, 
but,  as  illustrated,  is  made  of  white  lawn 
with  frills  of  openwork  embroidery  and 
yoke  of  insertion  held  by  fancy  braid. 
The  lawn  and  similar  washable  fabrics  are 


greater  fullness  at  the  wrists  than  at  the 
shoulders,  and  the  collar  finishes  the  neck, 
t  he  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (6  years )  is  3->4  yards  24 
inches  wide,  234  yards  27  inches  wide  ot 
2 '/&  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  2  yards  of 
braid  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern 
4800  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  2,  4,  0  and 
8  years  of  age.  Price  10  cents. 

The  Norfolk  coat  would  make  a  very 
suitable  style  for  a  young  girl’s  jacket  suit, 
or  for  a  separate  wrap.  The  coat  is  made 
with  fronts  and  backs  that  are  laid  in  box- 
pleats  which  extend  for  full  length,  and 
are  joined  to  shallow  foundation  yoke. 
The  shaped  yoke  is  arranged  over  the 


4809  Missos’  Norfolk  Coat,  12  to  16  yrs. 

whole  and  the  belt  passes  over  the  pleats 
at  the  back,  under  those  at  the  front.  The 
sleeves  are  large  and  ample,  laid  in  box- 
pleats  above  the  elbows  and  torming  full 
puffs  below,  and  are  gathered  into  cuffs 
shaped  in  harmony  with  the  yoke.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  4-)4  yards  27  inches  wide,  234 
yards  44  inches  wide  or  234  yards  52 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  4809  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14  and  16  years  oi 
age.  Price  10  cents. 


Onion  and  Dill  Pickles;  Peach 
J  am. 

Will  you  give  recipe  for  pickling  small 
onions  and  dill  pickles;  also  how  to  make 
peach  jam.  miss.  j.  t.  n. 

First  pour  boiling  water  over  the  onions 
to  loosen  the  skins.  As  soon  as  cool 
enough  to  handle  begin  to-  peel,  dropping 
the  onions  as  peeled  into  salt  water  (not 
brine),  to  prevent  their  being  discolored. 
Make  a  strong  brine,  heat  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  pour  over  the  onions.  Leave 
them  in  the  brine  48  hours,  then  drain. 
Spice  vinegar  according  to  taste,  heat 
to  boiling  point  and  pour  over  the  onions. 
Set  away  for  two  or  three  days,  pour  oft 
the  vinegar,  heat  it  again  and  pour  over 
the  onions  in  the  jars  in  which  they  are 
to  be  stored;  lie  up  the  jars  and  set  away. 


4809  Child's  Coat,  2  to  O  yrs. 

liked  imlined,  but  when  wool  is  used  the 
fitted  body  lining  is  desirable  and  the 
frills  can  be  made  from  the  material  quite 
as  well  as  from  embroidery,  whenever 
liked.  The  frock  consists  of  waist  and 
skirt.  The  waist  is  made  witli  front  and 
backs  that  are  full  and  arranged  over  the 
foundation,  when  that  is  used;  joined  to 
the  yoke  when  it  is  omitted.  The  sleeves 
are  full  with  straight  cuffs,  and  the  yoke- 
collar  falls  well  over  the  sleeves.  The 
skirt  is  five-gored,  gathered  at  its  upper 
edge  and  joined  to  the  waist.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  ( 12  years  is  6  yards  27  inches  wide, 
5 >4  yards  32  inches  wide  or  V/2  yards  44 
inches  wide,  with  9  yards  of  insertion  and 
8 /i  yards  of  embroidery  to  trim  as  illus¬ 
trated.  The  pattern  4798  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of  age. 
Price  10  cents. 

The  pleated  coat  forms  a  very  suit¬ 
able  model  for  a  child.  'The  coat  consists 
of  fronts  and  back,  with  the  collar  and 
sleeves.  Both  fronts  and  back  are  in- 
pleated,  that  are  pressed  fiat  for  their  en 
tire  length,  hut  those  at  the  front  are  also 
stitched  with  silk  to  give  a  tuck  effect. 
The  sleeves  are  the  favorite  ones,  with 


IMPERIAL 


RANGES 


$13.00  AND  UP 
Sold  for  Cash  or  on 
Monthly  Payments 


Buy  direct  from  the 
factory  .saving  the  deal¬ 
ers’  protit.  We  guarantee  the 
IMPERIAL  to  be  the  best  range 
ever  made  for  the  money.  If 
not  perfectly  satisfactory  after  six  months'  trial, 
IMPERIAL  RANGES  may  be  returned,  and  we  will 
refund  money  and  pay  freight  charges.  Write  for 
complete  catalog  of  all  styles  and  sizes.  Address 
IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO.. 

140  State  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  PURE 
GRAIN  COFFEE 

Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocer*  everywhere :  16c.  and  36c.  per  package. 


Instead  of  4 


Oz 


$25  upward,  with¬ 
drawable  on  30 
days’  notice. 
Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ings  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 
Supervised  by  New  Fork 
Hanking  Department. 


MONEY  now  drawing  4  p.  c. 

can  I>e  safely  reinvested 
through  this  Company  at  5  p.  c. 
— increasing  the  income  2ft  per 
cent.  Conservative  investors 
will  appreciate  a  plan  nftordltig 
all  the  security  and  profit  with¬ 
out  the  annoyance  of  individual 
mortgage  loans. 

Description  of  methods,  names 
of  many  patrons,  and  all  desired 
information  on  request. 


Assets,  .  *1,700.000 
Surplus  and  Profits, 
*100,000 


Industrial  Savings  !c  LoanCo- 
1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


For  Information 

as  to  Fruit  and  Trucking  Lands,  Grazing  Lands, 
Soil  and  Climate  in  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  &  Florida  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Write  to  WILISUR  M’COY  Agricultural  and 
Immigration  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Standard  for  13  Years. 

The  pioneer  prepared  ROOFING.  Outlasts  metal  or 
shingles.  Any  one  can  i-ppiy  it.  Contains  no  tar. 
Will  not  melt.  Fire-  resisting.  Send  for  Booklet  K. 
MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


1  The  groves  were  God’s  first  temples.1 


HP  1 1  IS  BOOKLET,  tufl  of  information  (free), 
HOME  1  explains  Andrews  System  ot  Hot  Water 
.  Heating  (old  or  new  houses);  also  Andrews 

HEATING  Mailorder  Method.  Kuril  system  is  designed 
by  experts,  all  work  done  at  the  factory ;  ship- 
ped  complete,  ready  to  erect.  No  special  skill 
required  to  erect.  Specifications  and  working 
1  plans  submitted  before  contract  is  made. 

Plmi^for  PiPlnK$2  E9tlmatos  free;  send 

r  Idlld  any  House  plans  or  rough  sketch 

ANDREWS  HEATING  CO., 

‘443  HenuepinAv.,  Minneapolis,  Minu. 


SEPTEMBER 
IN  THE 


ADIRONDACKS. 


No  finer  place  in  September  can 
be  found  than  the  Adirondaeks. 
The  air  is  cool  and  bracing,  the 
fishing  fine,  the  scenery  beautiful, 
and  they  can  be  reached  in  a  night 
from  Boston,  New  York  or  Niagara 
Falls.  All  parts  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  are  reached  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


A  copy  of  No.  20  of  the  “Four-Track  Series,’’ 
“The  Adirondaeks  and  How  to  Reach 
Them,’’  will  be  seut  free  on  receipt  of  a  2- 
eent  stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Central  It.  ti., 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 


SAMSON 

Bridging  Telephones 

DON’T  COST  MUCH. 


EVERY  FARMER  KNOWS  IT’S 

“The  Phone  to  Own” 
No.  49 

Lightning  Arresters. 


Write  for  the  Green  Catalogue,  jfitm  SURF.  PROTECTION. 
KEYSTONE  ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  CO.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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MARKET 


ITices  obtained  during  week  ending  Sep- 


leuiber  3,  1904  : 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern, 

lutb  inspection . 

No.  2,  bard  Winter . 

Corn  . 

Du- 

@1.25% 
@1.12 
@  60 
@  40 
@  70 
@  15 
@2.85 

Oats  . 

Rye  . 

Clover  seed,  retail,  lb . 

Timothy,  choice  recleaned, 

bu.  — 

FEED. 

City  bran,  200-lb  sacks .  22.00® 

Middlings  .  25.00® 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime  .  — 

No.  1  .  80 

No.  2  .  TO 

No.  3  .  50 

Clover  . .  40 

Clover,  mixed  .  50 

Straw,  rye  .  80 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  increased  to  2% 
cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  20-cent  freight 
zone,  in  effect  September  1. 

BUTTER. 


24.00 

28.00 

90 

85 

75 

00 

50 

00 


@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

< ill 
@ 
@1.00 


Creamery,  extras . 

.  19 

@ 

19% 

Firsts  . 

@ 

18% 

Seconds  . 

.  14  %@ 

16% 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras. 

.  17%  @ 

18 

Tubs,  firsts  . 

16% 

Western  factory,  firsts . 

•  13  %@ 

13% 

Lower  grades . 

@ 

12 

l’acking  stock,  No.  1 . 

.  12%  @ 

— 

No.  2  . 

•  11%@ 

12 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 

.  s%@ 

- - 

Fair  to  good . 

@ 

8% 

Large,  fancy  . 

@ 

8% 

Fair  to  good  . 

%@ 

8% 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white.  25 

@ 

20 

Good  to  choice . 

@ 

24 

Extra,  mixed  . 

22 

@ 

23 

Lower  grades . 

.  15 

@ 

18 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice  . 

@2.85 

Common  to  good . 

.2.30 

(ut  2.80 

Medium,  choice  . 

.  1.90 

@ 

— 

l’ea,  choice  . 

@ 

— 

Unite  kidney,  choice . 

.2.80 

@2.90 

5  el  low  Eye,  choice . 

@2. 

.75 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  per  180  lbs . 1.25  @1.02 

Sweet  potatoes,  bbl . 1.75  @2.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart .  0  @  8 

Beets,  nearby,  100  bunches _  50  @1.00 

Carrots,  nearby,  100  bunches..  50  @  75 

Cabbage,  L.  I.  &  Jersey,  100...  1.50  @2.50 

Cucumbers,  barrel  .  50  @1.00 

Cucumber  pickles,  1,000 .  50  @2.00 

Celery,  fey,  large,  doz.  bunches  40  @  00 

Egg  plants,  barrel .  50  @  75 

Green  corn,  100 .  50  @1.50 

Lima  beans,  Potato,  basket _  75  @1.50 

Flat,  basket .  50  @1.00 

Lettuce,  Boston,  per  dozen....  50  @  05 

Onions,  nearby,  white,  lialf-bbl. 

basket  . 1.00  @1.25 

Nearby,  yellow,  bbl . 2.00  @2.25 

Conn.  &  E'n,  white . 2.00  @3.00 

Yellow  . 2.00  @2.25 


Red  . 

@2.00 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  white,  bag.  . 

1.25 

@ 

2.50 

\  ellow,  bag . 

1.25 

@ 

2.00 

I’eppers,  barrel  . 

50 

@ 

75 

Peas,  W.  N.  Y.,  bushel-basket.. 

50 

@ 

75 

String  beans,  State,  basket. .  . . 

50 

@ 

1.25 

Squash,  yellow  crook-neck,  bbl. 

25 

@ 

50 

.Marrow  . 

50 

@ 

75 

Hubbard  . 

LOO 

@ 

Turnips,  ruta  baga,  barrel . . . . 

50 

@ 

05 

Tomatoes,  nearby,  Jersey,  bu.- 

box  . 

10 

@ 

40 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  1903,  choice . 

33 

@ 

35 

Medium  to  prime . 

30 

@ 

32 

Ordinary  . 

27 

@ 

28 

N.  Y.  State,  ’02.  Nominal  olds. 

7 

@ 

13 

German,  crop  1903 . 

55 

@ 

58 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Spring  turkeys,  fair  to  fanev, 

lb  . 

25 

@ 

35 

Turkeys,  old,  Western,  hens, 

average  run  . 

14 

@ 

15 

Spring  chickens,  4 @5  lbs  to 

pair,  lb  . 

21 

@ 

22 

Mixed  sizes  . . 

17 

19 

Western,  dry  picked,  fancy. . 

15%  @ 

16 

Mixed  sizes  . 

14 

@ 

15 

Fowls,  average  best . 

14 

@ 

— — 

Spring  ducks  . 

@ 

15% 

Spring  geese,  white . 

17 

@ 

18 

1  )n  rk  . 

14 

@ 

16 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white, 

dozen  . 

@ 

— 

Mixed,  per  dozen . 

2.00 

@ 

— 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Alexander,  bbl . 1.25  @2.00 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg . 1.50  @1.75 

Gravenstein  . 1.50  @1.75 

Twenty  Ounce  . 1.50  @2.00 

Wealtny  . 1.50  @1.75 

Maiden  Blush  . 1.25  @1.50 

Codling  . 1.25  @1.75 

Fall  Pippin  . 1.25  @1.75 

Nyack  Pippin  . 1.25  @1.50 

Orange  Pippin  . 1.25  @  • — 

Open  head  barrel . 1.00  @1.75 

Windfalls,  per  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Crab  apples,  small . 4.00  @6.00 

Large  . 1.50  @2.50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 3.00  @4.50 

Flemish  Beauty  . 1.50  @2.25 

Common  . 1.00  @2.00 

Plums,  carrier  . 40  @  75 

Eight-lb  basket  .  10  @  25 

Peaches,  W.  Va.  and  W.  Md., 

carrier  . 1.00  @1.50 

Basket  .  40  @  75 

Jersey,  basket .  35  @  85 

Grapes,  Champion,  up-river, 

carrier  .  50  @  65 

Moore’s  Early  .  65  @  85 

Worden  .  65  @  75 

Delaware  . 1.00  @1.25 

Niagara  . 1.00  @1.25 

Huckleberries,  large,  blue.  qt. .  5  @  9 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  bbl.... 4. 50  @6.00 

Muskmelons,  per  bushel  box...  35  @  65 

Rocky  Ford,  Colorado,  crate.  1.75  @2.25 


Watermelons,  carload 


50.00@175.00 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated  fancy,  11>. .  7 

Common  to  good,  lb .  4 

Sun  dried,  sliced,  lb .  2 

Chops,  100  lbs . 1.50 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.  .  .  .1.25 


@  7% 

§5% 

1.75 
@1.65 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1904.  19% @  20 

Huckleberries,  1904  .  13%@  14 

Blackberries.  1904  .  6  to)  — 

Cherries.  1904  .  13  @  13% 


TOBACCO. — Connecticut  broad  leaf  fillers, 
5@10;  seconds*  25@30;  wrappers,  30@70. 
New  York  State  tillers,  3@5  ;  average  running 
lots,  5 @12.  Pennsylvania  fillers,  3@6 ;  aver- 
lots  B's,  14.  Virginia  shipping  tobacco,  com¬ 
mon  lugs,  6@6%  ;  good  lugs,  6%@7;  com¬ 
mon  to  medium  leaf,  7% @8%;  good  to  fine 
leaf,  dark,  11%@12%. 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Prices  on  fertilizers 
cover  the  range  from  ton  to  car  lots  f.  o.  b. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $45  @50;  dried  blood, 
high  grades,  fine  ground,  ?53@56;  kainit,  ton, 
$10@12;  muriate  potash,  SO  per  cent,  $38@ 
44;  acid  phosphates,  .$12@16;  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  5%  ;  water  glass  (so¬ 
dium  silicate),  in  small  lots,  lb,  15@30. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. — Steers,  $3.50@5.80;  bulls, 
§2.25@3.60;  cows,  ?1.20@3.40;  calves,  $4@ 
8.50;  sheep,  $2.50@4.25 ;  lambs,  $5@7 ;  hogs, 
State  and  Pennsylvania,  $6.10@6.25. 

BUFFALO. — Prime  steers,  $5.40 @ 5.90  ; 
stockers  and  feeders,  $2. 75 @3.85 ;  calves, 
$4.50@8.25;  sheep,  $2@4 ;  lambs,  $4.50@ 
6.60;  hogs,  ?5.90@6. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  good  to  prime,  $5.40@ 
6;  stockers  and  feeders,  $2@3.75 ;  calves, 
#3.50@6.25;  sheep,  $3@4  ;  lambs,  $4@5.75; 
hogs,  $5.10@5.60.  _ 

MARKET  NEWS 


Buttek. — Since  last  report  the  price  has 
been  up  one  cent.  Slack  arrivals  and  a  good 
trade  demand  have  made  a  firm  market,  but 
at  this  writing  business  is  more  quiet  and 
buyers  critical.  State  dairy,  except  really 
fancy,  has  been  selling  slowly. 

Chinese  Foddering  Customs. — Below  is 
part  of  a  bill  of  fare  in  a  Chinese  restaurant 
where  1  have  eaten.  Tne  names  of  some  ot 
these  dishes  are  scarcely  intelligible  to  most 
Americans,  and  the  dishes  themselves  are  still 
more  strange  to  the  American  palate.  Con¬ 
siderable  faith  in  Chinese  judgment  is  needed 
to  launch  out  very  deeply  into  Ibis  menu,  but 
a  conservative  trial  is  safe  and  one  experi¬ 
menting  thus  is  likely  to  be  agreeably  disap¬ 
pointed. 
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Chicken  Chop  Suey . 

Main  extra  with  Boneless 

Chicken . 

Mushroom  Chop  Suey. . . 

Mushroom  Egg  Broth..  1 

Ya  Ko  Main  . 

Rice  per  Bowl  . . 

Green  Vegetable  Soup . 

Chow  Main  with  Boneless 

Chicken . 

Beef  with  Onions . 

Pork  with  Onions . 

Chinese  Green  Sprouts.... 

Pine  Apple  Chicken  ..  $((!’(& 

Mushroom  Chicken — 

Sweetand  Pungent  Chicken 

BokNuQuaiChow . 

Sai  Wu  Arp  Spring  Duck^^'^jj  ^ 
But  Bow  Spring  Duck. . . . 

Fruit  Chicken . 

Fruit  Duck . 

Edible  Birds’  Nest . 

Sharks'  Fins . 

Yellow  Fish  Brain . 

Chicken  Salad  . 

Chestnut  Chicken . 

Boiled  Pure  Mushrooms 

Almond  Chicken  . 

Walnut  Chicken . 


5& 


Chop  Suey  is  a  dish  in  which  the  various 
ingredients  lose  their  identity  almost  as  effec¬ 
tively  us  do  me  components  of  American  hash. 
It  may  contain  chicken,  beef,  mushrooms, 
onions,  celery,  and  a  largely  used  vegetable, 
which  looks  like  potato  sprouts,  all  liighlj 
flavored  with  curry  sauce.  Rice  is  served  in 
the  place  of  bread,  and  is  cooked  to  perfec¬ 
tion,  tender,  yet  with  the  grains  whole,  not 
mushy,  but  just  moist  enough.  The  shark's 
fins,  edible  birds’  nest  and  yellow  fish  brain 
has  to  be  ordered  the  day  before;  probably 
they  have  to  catci.  tne  shark,  etc.  These  res¬ 
taurants  are  a  striding  contrast  to  the  “quick 
lunch”  plan.  The  Chinaman  is  in  no  hurry. 
What  is  the  use?  The  waiter  takes  his  time, 
hut  he  brings  what  you  order.  He  does  not 
hang  around  waiting  a  tip.  If  you  want  any¬ 
thing  more  you  may  have  to  get  up  and  go 
and  look  him  up.  lie  may  be  in  another 
room  eating  his  own  dinner.  What  is  the 
use  of  standing  around  and  watching  people 
when  they  are  all  busy  eating?  No  price 
check  is  given.  When  through  you  sauntei 
out  to  the  cashier.  In  a  book  on  his  desk 
an  entry  in  Chinese  characters  has  been  made. 
He  looks  at  you  and  at  once  knows  which 
entry  is  yours.  Evidently  it  contains  an 
identifiable  description  of  your  personal  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Potatoes. — Receipts  are  moderate  and 
market  firm,  although  prices  are  no  higher 
than  last  week.  That  worst  of  all  potato 
pests,  rot,  is  quite  plentiful.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  makes  buyers  more  particular  than 
here  and  there  a  case  of  soft  rot.  Those 
who  try  to  market  potatoes  thus  affected  are 
likely  to  lose  the  whole  shipment.  Anyone 
who  lias  had  experience  with  this  disease  can 
detect  it  at  once  by  the  odor,  even  though  the 
bin  contains  only  two  or  three  bad  ones.  Part 
of  this  loss  may  often  he  avoided  by  critical 
sorting  at  digging  time.  Some  men  save 
everything  that  is  not  rotten,  even  though  it 
may  have  the  distinct  marks  of  the  unde¬ 
veloped  disease,  the  peculiar  white  spots,  and 
slightly  different  odor.  Every  one  of  these 
tubers  will  make  trouble  if  it  is  not  removed. 

Apples. — About  all  the  Fall  kinds  are  on 
hand  and  in  large  supply.  Prices  of  even 
the  better  grades  have  dropped,  yet  the  fruit 
is  selling  at  a  figure  that  will  net  a  fair 
profit  to  the  grower.  The  Fall  apple  is  an 


eutirely  different  affair  from  Winter  varieties, 
being  so  much  more  perishable.  Like  the  peach 
it  cannot  be  held  long,  and  hence  it  is  often 
necessary  to  take  a  lower  price  than  could 
be  had  for  Baldwins  or  8pies.  Most  Winter' 
varieties  also  have  an  added  advantage  in  be¬ 
ing  of  higher  quality  than  earlier  sorts. 

Tumatoes  are  very  low.  There  is  good 
profit  in  them  for  the  grower  if  they  whole-' 
sale  at  an  average  of  50  cents  per  busliei 
box  for  the  season,  but  a  good  many  are  now 
being  sold  for  10  cents  and  are  a  hard  bar¬ 
gain  at  that.  The  vines  have  not  blighted  so] 
badly  as  last  year,  but  the  Potato  beetles 
are  making  up  lor  any  lack  of  blight  and  are' 
also  attacking  egg  plants  and  peppers.  A 
truck  farmer  who  tries  most  new  varieties 
got  a  gold  brick  this  year.  The  seed  cata¬ 
logue  showed  it  to  be  a  large,  smooth  tomato 
with  every  desired  quality  for  commercial 
growing.  Plants  enough  for  three  rows  about 
200  feet  long  were  raised.  The  vines  are 
now  loaded  with  the  most  wrinkled,  ill-shaped 
tomatoes  I  ever  saw.  It  appears  to  be  a  de¬ 
praved  strain  of  the  old  Ponderosa  type.  It 
is  hollow  and  the  stem  is  set  in  so  deeply 
tiiat  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  eatable  slice 
across  it.  They  would  not  bring  five  cents  a 
bushel,  and  are  left  to  rot  on  the  vines,  which 
they  appear  quite  ready  to  do  before  ripening. 

Rank  Robbery. — I  was  recently  asked  to 
ship  a  basket  of  peaches  about  100  miles  by 
express.  The  basket  and  cover  arrived  safely 
and  part  of  the  fruit,  one-third  having  disap¬ 
peared.  The  basket  was  well  packed  and  the 
cover  fastened  down  firmly.  It  would  seem 
(hat  a  transportation  company  with  any  re¬ 
gard  for  its  patrons  or  desire  to  get  business 
might  make  an  effort  to  deliver  a  single 
package  intact.  But  why  did  not  the  receiver 
refuse  to  pay  the  expressage  and  make  claim 
against  the  company?  Because  he  knew  that 
it  would  cost  more  than  10  times  the  value 
of  the  fruit  to  collect  a  claim  from  this  ex¬ 
press  company,  which  has  the  name  of  being 
the  meanest  of  all  expresses  to  deal  with. 
Men  have  shown  me  claims  that  have  been 
standing  for  three  years,  with  a  mass  of  cor¬ 
respondence  about  them  big  enough  to  give 
one  a  headache.  In  some  cases  the  claim  was 
very  small,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  policy  ol 
the  company  to  take  forever  to  “look  it  up,” 
thus  finally  tiring  out  the  claimant.  Here  is 
a  common  carrier  that  positively  refuses  to 
transport  a  basket  of  fruit  without  stealing  a 
third  of  it.  A  bank  teller  would  have  as 
much  right  to  put  an  occasional  wad  Into  his 
own  pocket  as  these  irresponsible  employees 
had  to  rob  thi3  peach  basket.  In  England 
and  other  countries  where  the  parcels  post 
system  is  well  developed  this  package  could 
have  been  sent  under  Government  control,  and, 
barring  a  railroad  accident,  would  have  ar¬ 
rived  safely,  for  one  might  as  well  rob  the 
Treasury  as  disturb  a  package  in  Government 
custody.  w.  w.  h. 

A  Duty  Whim  uwe  i  hemselves. 

"Good  actions  speak  louder  than  word®," 

80  toe  does  the  testimony  of  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  during  a 
third  of  a  century  speak 
louder  than  mere  claims 
not  backed  by  a  guarantee 
of  some  kind.  That  is 
the  reason  why  the  pro- 
.piietors  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  are  willing  to 
offer  $500  reward 
for  women  who  can¬ 
not  be  cured.  Such 
1  a  remarkable  offer 
■is  founded  on  the 
long  record  of  cures 
"  F  of  the  diseases  and 
weaknesses  pecu¬ 
liar  to  women.  If 
there  is  an  invalid 
woman,  suffering  from  female  weakness, 
prolapsus,  or  falling  of  womb,  or  from  leu- 
corrliea  who  has  used  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription  without  complete  success,  ths 
proprietors  of  that  medicine  would  like  to 
hear  from  such  person— and  it  will  be  to 
her  advantage  to  write  them  as  they  offer, 
in  perfect  good  faith,  a  reward  of  $500 
for  any  case  of  the  above  maladies  which 
they  cannot  cure.  No  other  medicine  for 
woman’s  ills  is  possessed  of  the  unparal¬ 
leled  curative  properties  that  would  war¬ 
rant  its  makers  in  making  such  an  offer. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  at  tlielr 
convent,  "Our  Lady  of  the  Woods,”  Carthags 
Ohio,  use  a  great  deal  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  medicines: 
they  say,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Dr.  Pierce:  "We 
beg  to  assure  you'  of  the  great  benefit  these 
medicines  give  our  ailing  ones.  We  cannot 
sufficiently  recommend  their  excellence.” 

When  the  druggist  says  he  has  some¬ 
thing  that  is  as  good  as  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favor¬ 
ite  Prescription,  just  tell  him,  "There’s 
nothing  just  as  good.”  He  says  so  because 
lie  hopes  to  make  a  better  profit  but  his 
own  mixtures  have  not  stood  the  test  of 
long  experience  and  success  that  Doctor 
Pierce’s  medicines  have.  Then,  too,  many 
patent  medicines  advertised  as  tonics,  con¬ 
tain  large  quantities  of  alcohol.  Dr.  Pierce 
guarantees  that  his  "Prescription”  does 
not  contain  a  particle  of  alcohol. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Ad¬ 
viser-sent  on  receipt  of  21  one-cent  stamps 
for  a  copy  in  paper;  31  stamps  in  cloth  bind¬ 
ing.  Address  Dr.  R.V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Pleasant  Pellets  in  the  house.  One  Pellet 
is  a  laxative,  two  a  mild  cathartic. 

UAV  CCUCD  and  ASTHMA  cured  to  stay  CURED 

nA  I  ILV  Ln  BOOK  64F.  Fmkk.  F.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo  N.  Y 


Union  Lock 

tyultry 

Anting 


As  It  Looks  When  Erected. 

Strongest  and  Best 

By  Every  Test. 

Has  been  fully  tested  by  leading 
poultrymen.  All  heights  (12  in.  to 
7  ft.)  Has  fine  mesh  for  small 
chicks.  Over  1,000  rods  of  this  fence 
used  on  Lakewood  Poultry  Farm, 
New  Jersey.  Y on  will  be  pleased 
with  it. 

Our  Low  Price  Will  Surprise 
You. 

We  will  ship  from  mills  in  Connect¬ 
icut,  Illinois  and  California,  and 
guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry 
Fencing  sent  free. 

Write  Us  What  You  Want. 

Do  it  To-Day. 


CASE  BROTHERS, 

1 6-22  Main  St.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freitrht  to 
pay.  Great  Inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  add -ess.  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP,  R.  R.  No.  4,  Erie,  Pa. 


35  Years  Experience 

in  making  grinders.  Result, 

THE  STAR  LIKE 


best  and  cheapest.  Grinds  ear  corn 
or  any  kind  ofsmall  grain.  Sweeps, 
Simple  and  Geared  for  horses. 
Belt  Powers  tor  Steam  or  Gaso¬ 
line.  Sold  on  Guarantee,  Get  our 
^Booklet. 

THE  STAR  MFCTCO.,  13  Depot  St.,  Now  Lexington,  O. 


oil  a  perrect  sieei  irameslio  with  gnar- 

OlfciV/O  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer's  Clubs 
A  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson.  O 


APPLE  BARRELS.  — Buy  now  and  save  money 


i  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina, N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 


FOR  A  FEW 
_ DAYS  ONLY 

We  win  iuruisu  10  youngs.  C.  Brown  Leg.  Hens  and 
one  Cockerel  for  $8.50.  all  standard  bred.  Also, 
Cocks,  Cockerels,  Pullets  nnd  Hens,  Trios,  etc.,  of 
ALL  liKKEDS  at  extreme  low  prices,  as  we  have 
to  make  room.  'Why  wait  until  you  have  to  have 
them  and  pay  double  our  prices  now. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM.  Mt.  Blanco.  Ohio. 


Cf|D  0  A  I  C— Two  fine  Brown  Mares;  one  for  light 
rUn  oHLL  driving;  15-1  in  height;  speedy  and 
safe.  Has  been  driven  by  a  lady  lour  years.  One  for 
family  and  farm  use.  Just  10  hands:  seven  years  old. 
a  quick  walker,  well-trained  and  reliable,  witli  some 
speed  and  strong.  Both  are  well-bred  and  would  be 
valuable  on  u  stock  farm  for  breeding.  Address. 

OWNER,  Box  34.  Mamaroneck,  N.  V. 

Farm,  Crops,  Stock  and  Tools 

Here  is  a  chance  to  make  a  good  living  raising  small 
fruits,  early  vegetables,  and  keeping  liens  and  a  few 
cows:  pleasantly  located  in  good  neighborhood,  near 
schools  and  church;  54  acres;  3  miles  to  railroad 
village;  50  good  apple  trees;  30  barrels  last  year; 
valuable  sugar  orchard  of  100  trees;  1*4  story  house, 
7  rooms;  barn  30x36.  with  cellar  and  tight  walls; 
owner  to  get  quick  sale  will  include  4  cows.  oO  hens, 
farming  tools,  machinery,  wagons,  sleds  and  all  the 
nay  and  crops,  consisting  of  coni,  potatoes,  beans 
and  oats;  $050  takes  everything:  half  cash  and  easy 
terms;  illustrated  lists  of  other  New  England  farms, 
with  reliable  information  of  soils,  crops,  markets, 
cllmute,  etc.,  mailed  free.  K.  A.  STROUT,  Farm 
Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 

TO  LET — Dairy  or  truck  farm;  good  roads:  best  mar- 
*  kets.  Warren  B.  Mitchell,  R.F.D.l.  Paterson  N.J. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
Write  J.  D.  8.  HANSdN,  Hart,  Mich. 


ATT  E  NT  I O 

favor  us  with  vour  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HER/.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  8t.,  New  York 


Oldest  Commission *2: 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  gome,  e  e  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and 
Ginseng,  Lock  Box  48,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


5TON  WAGON  SCALE  $35, 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  FREE. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

U.S  STANDARD  -  COMPOUND 
BEAM -CATALOGUE  FREE 
AMERICAN  SCALE  COMPANY, 
162  Am.  Bank  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY  MR. 


PEERLESS  SCALES,  $29.00 

“PEEKLESS”  i»  a  6-ton  Compound  Beam,  Wagon  and  Stock  Scale.  Its 
material  and  workmanship  is  of  the  best  obtainable,  and  each  Scale  is  guaran¬ 
teed  for  6  years.  This  Is  not  an  inferior  Scale  and  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince,  will  send  it  on  30  days’  trial.  Send  for  our  catalogue.  Address 

PEERLESS  SCALE -COMPANY, 

Milwaukee  and  Ft.  Scott  Aves.  Dept.  Z,  Kansas  City,  Al«. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


1904. 
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PLAIN  TALKS 

With  the  Farmers  of  the  United  States  About  the  Presidential 

Campaign  and  the  Farmers  Part  in  It. 


Appeal  to  the  patriotism  and  reason  of  the  American  farmer  has  never  failed 
of  generous  support. 

Without  disrespect  to  other  bodies  of  citizens,  it  is  a  truism  that  the  farmers 
constitute  a  mighty  share  of  the  conservative,  prudent,  thrifty,  God-fearing  popu¬ 
lation  upon  which  rests  the  perpetuity  of  the  republic. 

The  whole  fabric  of  industry  is  reared  upon  the  foundation  of  agriculture 
The  moral  character  of  our  people,  the  aims  and  purposes  of  our  government,  all 
those  attributes  that  best  express  American  ideals,  come  largely  from  the  soil — are 
nurtured  among  the  families  of  that  great  host  who  cultivate  the  land,  and  whose 
homes  arc  close  to  Nature’s  heart. 

The  American  Farmer  the  Wonder  of  the  World 

The  intelligence  and  far-sightedness  of  the  American  farmer  amazes  all  who 
are  familiar  with  agricultural  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  education 
that  is  so  widely  diffused  among  them,  the  desire  for  progress,  the  instincts  of 
altruism  and  patriotism,  the  civic  pride  and  political  activity  and  power,  the  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment,  and  above  all,  the  purity  of  motive — these  characteristics  of 
the  American  farmer  have  given  him  a  recognition  as  the  possessor  of  all  those 
elements  that  are  the  hope  of  the  world. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  American  farmers 
have  affiliated  with  the  republican  party  from  its  inception.  This  party  is  what  it 
is  to-day  because  composed  to  such  a  degree  of  the  men  who  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  other  productive  occupations.  And  now  that  the  country  is  again 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  presidential  election,  republican  farmers  as  well  as  republicans 


in  all  other  walks  of  life,  unite  in  presenting  certain  facts,  policies  and  candidates 
which  they  feel  certain  will  be  ratified  and  approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  electorate. 

An  Effective  Means  of  Reaching  the  Farmer 

Because  our  rural  dwellers  are  such  readers,  such  students  of  their  technical 
journals,  the  republican  party  feels  that  republican  policies  and  candidates  can  be 
most  effectively  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  rural  public  through  advertisements 
in  the  agricultural  press.  It  is  also  far  cheaper  to  pay  regular  advertising  space 
rates  in  representative  agricultural  papers  than  to  print  and  distribute  campaign 
documents  to  the  millions  reached  by  these  journals.  (And  the  same  economy 
must  be  practiced  in  a  political  campaign  as  in  running  a  farm,  town,  county,  state 
or  nation.) 

In  this  Series  of  Plain  Talks 

or  advertisements,  only  facts  will  be  stated.  What  the  republican  party  has  done, 
what  it  stands  for,  why  its  policies  should  be  sustained  by  the  people,  why  its  peer¬ 
less  candidate  should  be  elected  president  by  the  most  overwhelming  majority  in 
American  history — these  facts  will  be  set  forth  clearly,  simply,  impartially. 

Passion,  invective,  sectionalism,  pretense,  misrepresentation,  have  no  part  in 
this  discussion. 

Country  people,  like  city  people,  need  only  to  weigh  the  real  facts  and  actual 
conditions,  free  of  campaign  bias,  to  record  a  verdict  in  November  that  will  continue 
for  four  years  more  the  republican  supremacy  under  which  the  republic  has  acquired 
supreme  prosperity  at  home  and  supreme  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world ! 


FOR  PRESIDENT, 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 


Typical  of  all  that  is  best  in  American¬ 
ism,  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  placed  before 
the  American  people  by  the  absolutely 
unanimous  choice  of  the  republican  party. 
This  great  fact  is  of  itself  momentous.  It 
is  an  indorsement  by  his  fellows,  by  his 
compeers,  by  his  party,  which  in  its  unan¬ 
imity  is  unprecedented  in  political  history. 

The  personal,  political  and  official  integ¬ 
rity  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  been 
demonstrated  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  public  life.  In  all  this  period,  his 
every  act  constantly  exposed  to  the  fierce 
light  of  publicity,  both  his  private  and  his 
public  life  have  been  above  reproach.  No 
touch  of  scandal,  of  any  nature  or  descrip¬ 
tion,  has  ever  tarnished  his  personal  char¬ 
acter,  his  moral  nature  or  his  political  rep 
utation. 

Heir  to  a  competency,  he  never  needed 
to  do  a  day’s  work,  yet  from  earliest  youth 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  workers,  and 
always  in  the  public  interest. 

HIS  RECORD. 

Born  in  New  York,  October  28,  1858. 

Youth  spent  largely  at  the  farm  home 
on  Long  Island. 

Was  graduated  in  Harvard,  1880. 

A  year  in  Europe. 

Elected  to  New  York  legislature,  1881, 
and  re-elected  for  two  successive  terms 
because  of  his  valiant  services  for  reform. 

Member  New  York  state  militia,  rising 
to  a  captaincy  in  1888. 

Rancher,  farmer,  hunter,  plainsman, 
author. 

Defeated  for  the  mayoralty  of  New 
York  city  in  1886. 

United  States  civil  service  commissioner, 
1889-95,  during  which  the  number  of  offi¬ 
cial  positions  taken  out  of  politics  and 
placed  upon  the  merit  basis  increased  from 
14,000  to  40.000. 

Then  he  became  president  of  the  police 
board  of  New  York  city,  and  did  Hercu- 
lean  work  in  clearing  out  the  grafters  and 
vice  that  beset  the  metropolis. 

As  assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  in 
1897,  he  infused  new  life  into  the  service 
and  got  the  navy  into  condition  for  the 
victories  in  both  hemispheres  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  war. 

That  job  done,  he  was  commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel  on  May  6,  1898,  raised 
the  regiment  of  Rough  Riders,  and  did 
heroic  service  in  the  Cuban  war,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  his  brilliant  charge  up  San  Juan  hill. 

Elected  governor  of  New  York  in  1898, 
he  did  yeoman  service  for  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple.  Fie  induced  the  legislature  to  enact 
the  franchise  tax  law,  by  which  street  rail¬ 
way  and  other  public  corporations  are  rea¬ 
sonably  taxed  upon  and  controlled  in  the 
exercise  of  the  valuable  rights  granted 
them  by  the  public.  This  has  largely  re¬ 
duced  taxes  upon  other  property  in  the 
Empire  state. 

Nominated  for  vice-president  in  1900, 


against  his  earnest  protest,  elected  with 
President  McKinley,  by  292  electoral  votes 
to  Bryan’s  155,  a  majority  in  the  electoral 
college  of  137.  Out  of  a  total  vote  ot 
13,961,556,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt  re¬ 
ceived  a  majority  of  456,259  over  all  othei 
candidates  combined. 

By  the  assassination  of  McKinley,  Sep« 
tember  6,  1901,  and  his  death  September 
14,  Roosevelt  succeeded  to  the  presidency, 
his  first  official  act  being  this  statement: 
“In  this  hour  T  wish  to  state  that  it  shall 
be  my  aim  to  continue  absolutely  unbroken 
the  policy  of  President  McKinley  for  the 
peace,  prosperity  and  honor  of  our 
country.” 

AS  PRESIDENT, 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  record  is  known  of  all 
men.  The  administration  withdrew  the 
American  army  from  Cuba  and  set  tha* 
government  upon  its  feet  as  an  independ¬ 
ency. 

The  same  result  in  the  Philippines  is 
now  well  on  the  way. 

The  Alaskan  boundary  dispute  is  settled 
after  years  of  friction. 

The  Panama  canal  is  to  be  built  and 
operated  by  Uncle  Sam  in  the  interests  ot 
the  world’s  commerce  in  general,  but  of 
our  own  business  in  particular. 

The  settlement  of  the  coal  strike  was 


due  to  the  personal  initiative  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

So  was  the  enforcement  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  law,  sustained  by  the  United  States 
supreme  court  in  the  famous  merger  deci¬ 
sion,  which  knocked  out  the  scheme  to 
place  the  public  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  big 
combinations  of  railroads.  Yet  this  result 
was  achieved  without  detriment  to  any 
legitimate  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  labor 
unions  undertook  to  dictate  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  the  President  laid  down  this  abso¬ 
lutely  just  rule  for  both  public  and  private 
employers  and  employees : 

“'That  no  person  shall  be  refused  em¬ 
ployment,  or  in  any  way  discriminated 
against,  on  account  of  membership  or  non¬ 
membership  in  any  labor  organization.” 

“the  president’s  weakness” 

is  claimed  by  the  opposition  to  be  his  im¬ 
pulsiveness.  In  a  vague  sort  of  way.  they 
give  out  that  he  is  “not  a  safe  man.” 

But  no  instances  are  cited  to  prove  that 
he  is  “unsafe.” 

On  the  contrary,  his  25  years’  record 
shows  that  he  is  eminently  a  man  the 
public  can  tie  to.  He  is  “safe”  in  the  best 
sense — that  is,  in  the  interest  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people.  FTe  has  made  fewer  mistakes 


than  perhaps  any  other  official  so  long  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  while  what  he  has  accom-* 
plished  for  the  public  welfare  is  of  gigantic 
proportions.  He  is  not  infallible — he  has 
made  some  mistakes,  as  all  men  do,  but  he 
has  made  no  great  or  big  mistakes. 

President  Roosevelt  is  a  man  of  action. 
He  is  also  a  man  of  sound  judgment.  Red- 
tape  and  official  routine  sometimes  have  to 
give  way  before  his  determination  to  ac¬ 
complish  results  instead  of  talking  about 
results,  but  this  very  quality  tones  up  the 
public  service,  and  puts  all  officials  on  the 
qui  vive  to  do  their  level  best. 

THE  REAL  ROOSEVELT. 

Now  with  all  these  years  of  experience, 
in  which  he  has  been  tried  and  never 
found  wanting, 

With  ripened  and  matured  judgment, 

Helped  and  strengthened  by  the  conser¬ 
vatism  that  comes  with  vast  responsibility, 

With  an  incorruptibility  that  has  ever 
kept  him  faithful  to  duty, 

Theodore  Roosevelt  can  be  trusted  by 
every  voter  to  fill  the  office  of  president  of 
the  United  States  with  signal  ability  and 
perfect  faithfulness  to  those  principles  and 
ideals  upon  which  our  representative  gov¬ 
ernment  is  based. 

ROOSEVELT  AND  THE  FARMER. 

Especially  do  the  farmers  of  America 
pin  their  faith  to  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He 
knows  them  and  their  wants. 

He  was  the  first  president  to  compre¬ 
hensively  grasp  the  problems  of  forestry, 
irrigation,  gooci  roads,  rural  free  delivery, 
etc.  He  was  instrumental  in  putting  into 
force  laws  and  policies  for  aiding  agricul¬ 
ture  in  these  and  many  other  respects. 

Fie  appointed  a  commission  of  experts 
to  review  the  land  laws,  and  to  outline 
such  reforms  as  would  best  promote  the 
public  interest  in  general,  and  also  the 
welfare  of  the  bona  fide  settler,  stockman, 
rancher  and  lumber  man,  while  putting  a 
stop  to  the  plundering  of  the  public  do¬ 
main.  Roosevelt  means  that  the  public 
lands,  waters  and  forests  shall  be  the 
heritage  of  the  people. 

THIS  PLAIN  TALK  NO.  1 

stops  here.  Next  week,  Plain  Talk  No.  2 
will  take  up,  more  briefly,  another  phase  ot 
the  political  situation  as  it  affects  the 
great  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

Let  farmers,  and  everyone  else,  read 
carefully  these  Talks  and  all  other  cam¬ 
paign  material.  When  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  election  of  Roosevelt  and  Fair¬ 
banks  will  be  best  for  the  country,  pitch 
in  and  work  for  it,  until  the  votes  are 
counted. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

If  you  want  further  information  upon 
any  of  the  issues  of  the  campaign,  apply 
to  the  chairman  of  your  state  republican 
committee.  If  more  convenient,  address 
a  postal  or  letter  to  the  republican  national 
committee,  New  York,  writing  in  it  these 
words :  “Send  literature  free  as  advertised 
in  (mention  this  paper)  to  (sign  your  own 
name,  postoffice  and  state)”. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


THE  PRICE  OF  FAT  CATTLE 

So  far  the  strike  has  not  affected  the  mar¬ 
ket  very  much,  as  the  farmers  are  holding  on 
to  their  stock,  expecting  every  day  to  hear  of 
these  troubles  being  settled,  but  I  think  it  will 
have  quite  an  effect  here  after  awhile,  as  the 
stock  will  have  to  be  sold  later  on,  whatever 
the  market  may  be,  as  the  grass  in  pasture  is 
pretty  badly  dried  up  and  feed  is  going  to  be 
scarce.  Feeders  will  have  to  sell  cheap. 

Blanchardvillc,  Wis.  m.  bainbridge. 

The  loss  occasioned  by  the  late  butchers’ 
strike  to  the  live  stock  feeders  of  the  \Vest  is 
indded  a  serious  matter.  Corn-fed  cattle  have 
declined  75  cents  per  100,  and  grass  cattle 
even  more,  chiefly  on  account  of  labor  disturb¬ 
ances.  The  unjust  part  of  it  is  innocent  per¬ 
sons  (the  producers)  have  to  pay  the  bill. 
We  do  not  profess  to  know  who  is  right  or 
wrong  in  this  matter,  but  we  do  think  con¬ 
sumers  as  well  as  the  producer  ought  to  be 
protected  some  place  or  somewhere,  if  no 
other  way  by  National  arbitration.  The  pros¬ 
pect  for  feeders  is  indeed  bad. 

Paris,  Mo.  j.  w.  warren. 

DAIRY  NOTES. 

The  pastures  in  this  locality  are  very  good 
indeed.  I  think  that  nearly  all  dairymen  are 
feeding  lightly  of  grain,  but  cows  at  present 
are  shrinking  badly.  I  think  that  there  will 
be  about  the  usual  number  of  cows  kept  the 
coming  Winter  if  the  Borden  contract  prices 
nearly  correspond  with  same  months  one  year 
ago.  Feeds  are  high  ;  bran,  $23  ;  gluten,  $23  ; 
hominy,  $22;  meal,  $25;  mixed  feed,  $25; 
middlings,  $24  ;  cotton-seed,  $27.50 ;  oil  meal, 
$27 ;  corn,  65  cents  per  bushel.  The  oat  crop 
Is  very  nice,  but  much  rainy  weather  to  cure 
them.  Silage  corn  is  showing  good  growth  ; 
rather  late  in  maturing.  On  the  whole,  con¬ 
sidering  the  prices  of  feed  stuffs,  farm  help 
wages,  and  the  milk  outlook,  judging  from 
the  prices  of  butter,  I  do  not  think  the  Out¬ 
look  for  dairying  quite  up  to  the  standard  of 
one  year  ago.  j.  w.  h. 

Sidney  Center,  N.  Y. 

1 /AN  ALSTYNE’S  SHEEP  NOTES. 
The  Age  of  a  Sheep. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  tell  the  age  of 
a  sheep.  Are  the  teeth  a  sure  indication? 

G.  A.  E. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  safe  to 
take  the  teeth  as  a  sure  indication  of  a 
sheep’s  age.  Of  course  with  some  breeds 
or  individuals  that  mature  early  there 
might  be  a  little  variation.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  accepted  rules,  and  may  be 
found  useful  in  determining  the  age  of  a 
sheep :  At  one  month  there  are  eight 
temporary  front  teeth  or  incisors  (al¬ 
ways  in  lower  jaw)  and  three  temporary 
molars  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  At  three 
months  there  will  be  added  a  permanent 
molar  to  the  three  temporary  ones.  At 
nine  months  there  will  appear  the  second 
permanent  molar.  At  from  12  to  14  months 
the  first  pair  of  permanent  incisors  or 
front  teeth  appear.  At  18  months  there 
will  be  the  thnu  permanent  molar.  At 
from  21  to  22  months  there  will  be  four 
permanent  incisors.  At  27  months  the 
temporary  molars  drop  out,  and  perma¬ 
nent  ones  take  their  place.  At  30  months 
there  will  be  the  six  permanent  incisors. 
At  from  three  years  and  four  to  six 
months  all  the  eight  permanent  incisors 
have  appeared,  and  the  sheep  may  be  said 
to  have  a  full  month.  After  this  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  tell,  hut  if  the  teeth  are  even, 
and  the  mouth  full  one  may  take  it  to  be 
between  four  and  five  years.  From  this 
time  on  the  general  condition  of  the  sheep, 
and  the  good  or  bad  state  of  the  teeth,  will 
indicate  whether  the  sheep  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  kept  or  no.  Those  accustomed  to 
them  can  very  readily  pick  out  an  old  sheep 
by  the  look  of  its  face.  When  the  teeth 
begin  to  get  short  or  the  face  begins  to 
take  on  an  aged  look  they  would  better 
be  disposed  of.  Nor  is  it  wise  to  wait 
that  time.  After  a  sheep  gets  five  years 
or  past  and  is  fat,  never  give  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  poor. 

Grub  in  the  Head. 

Is  there  any  remedy  for  the  gad  fly  that 
lays  its  egg  in  the  sheep's  nostril?  Is  it  the 
cause  of  grub  in  the  head,  and  is  this  usually 
fatal?  Many  sheep  die  in  this  locality  every 
Spring,  it  is  said  with  this  disease. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  s.  .T. 

The  last  part  of  the  question  first.  Tt  is 
the  gadfly  that  causes  “grub  in  the  head’' 
and  most  sheep  suffer  from  it.  If  it  was 


usually  fatal  1  fear  the  sheep  would  soon 
perish  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  when  shpep  are  well  kept 
I  think  it  is  very  rare  for  one  to  die  from 
this  cause,  xct  as  W.  S.  J.  says,  many  die 
every  Spring,  said  to  suffer  from  this  dis¬ 
ease  (?).  It  is  about  as  easy  a  diagnosis 
as  “heart  failure,”  another  very  frequent 
and  fatal  trouble.  In  far  too  many  cases 
it  would  be  much  nearer  correct  to  name 
the  cause  of  death  “lack  of  grub  in  the 
stomach.”  In  most  cases  most  any  ex¬ 
tra  burden,  suen  as  the  chrysalis  trying  to 
get  out  of  the  nostril,  will  put  the  sheep 
out  of  existence.  The  gad  -flies  lay  their 
eggs  in  July  and  August,  and  when  they 
can  deposit  them  in  the  sheep’s  nose. 
When  the  egg  Hatches  the  larva  crawls 
up  the  sheep’s  nostril  and  remains  in  the 
sinuses  of  the  head,  living  on  the  secre¬ 
tions  of  the  mucous  membrane  till  the  next 
Spring,  when  the  chrysalis  crawls  out  and 
hatches  into  a  new  gadfly.  Hence  it  will 
lie  seen  the  difficulty  is  greater  on  old 
pastures  in  which  sheep  have  run  a  long 
time.  In  entering  and  going  cut  of  the 
nostril  there  is  much  annoyance,  and 
doubtless  some  suffering  to  the  sheep.  At 
tins  season  of  the  year  one  will  often  see 
them  stamp  their  feet  and  run  in  their 
effort  to  evade  the  pest.  The  remedy  is  to 
prevent  the  fly  laying  the  eggs  in  the 
sheep’s  nostril.  If  there  is  some  loose  I 
earth,  such  as  newly  plowed  land,  to  which 
the  sheep  can  run,  and  rub  their  noses,  it 
will  be  an  easy  and  partial  relief.  bet¬ 
ter  but  more  troublesome  way  is  to  smear 
their  noses  every  iew  days  with  pine  tar, 
thinned  with  gasoline  or  some  such  sub¬ 
stance,  a  thing  few  people  can  afford  time 
enough  to  do.  My  own  experience  is  that 
if  the  sheep  are  well  fed  and  cared  for,  be¬ 
yond  some  annoyance,  1  have  had  no  trou¬ 
ble  from  this  cause. 

Poisoned  Lambs. 

For  a  number  of  years  at  about  tins  season, 
or  a  little  later,  when  running  in  a  certain 
field  I  have  lost  some  lambs.  There  is  so  far 
as  I  can  see  no  disease  in  the  flock.  The 
strongest  are  the  ones  that  are  usually  the 
sufferers.  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  must  lie  poison.  F.  u.  b. 

Berkshire  t'o.,  Mass. 

David  Garrick  said:  “A  fellow  feeling 
makes  one  wondrous  kind.”  I  don't  know 
in  this  case  about  the  kindness,  but  I  have 
the  ‘‘fellow  feeling”  all  right,  for  I  have 
had  very  nearly  the  same  experience,  and 
consequently  have  given  some  study  to  the 
subject.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
loss  of  lambs  comes  from  poison,  and  the 
poison  is  a  plant.  The  reason  the  strong¬ 
est  are  the  ones  affected  is  that  in  their 
vigor  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  the  plant, 
either  ahead  of  the  rest,  or  get  what  was 
beyond  their  reach,  or  ate  more  of  it. 
Just  what  the  plant  was  in  this  particular 
case  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Probably 
the  narrow-leaved  laurel  commonly  called 
“sheep  laurei  or  lambkill.  Kalmia  angus- 
t i folia,  for  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
sheep  will  eat  it,  and  it  often  proves  fatal, 
usually  within  id  or  12  hours.  I  hat  is 
why  we  usuall"  find  them  dead.  The  ef¬ 
fect  is  to  make  them  dull,  to  stagger,  their 
eyes  get  bloodshot  and  they  froth  at  the 
mouth.  A  remedy  that  can  be  given,  if 
one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  find  them  when 
first  affected,  is  two  ounces  of  Epsom  salts 
in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  and  a  pint  of 
warm  water  every  hour  for  three  or  four 
hours  afterward;  also  injections  of  warm 
soapsuds  or  oil.  I  have  known  poisoning 
to  come  from  wild  cherry  after  it  had  been 
cut  and  wilted.  There  are  other  plants 
that  are  poisonous  at  certain  seasons.  The 
better  way  is  to  cut  aiid  burn  all  weeds 
after  harvest.  Then  if  the  difficulty  con¬ 
tinues,  avoid  that  field  at  this  season  as 
a  sheep  pasture.  edward  van  alstyne. 

R.  N.-Y. — A  bulletin  entitled  “Principal 
Poisonous  Plants  of  the  United  States,” 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  may  be  of  further  assistance  to 
the  inquirer.  This  bulletin  may  aid  in 
identifying  some  unsuspected  source  of 
danger  on  the  farm.  It  gives  antidotes  for 
cases  of  poisoning  in  domestic  animals. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir 

$100.00  REWARD. 

Cures  all  species  of  lameness , 
curbs,  splints ,  contracted 
cords,  thrush,  etc. ,  in  horses. 
Equally  good  for  internal 
use  in  colic,  distemper, foun¬ 
der,  pneumonia,  etc.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Used  and  endorsed 
by  Adams  Express  Company. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

TUTTLE ’8  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page 
book,  “  Veterinary  Experience,”  free. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston.  lass. 

Ri’wnre  of  no-palled  Elixirs  none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters:  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


THE  PARSONS 

“LOW-DOWN”  WAGON 


has  many 
imitators, 
but  there 
are 


NONE 
JUST 
AS 

GOOD. 

Can  have  Rubber  Tires  and  Roller  Bearing  Axles 


if  desired.  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOHN  R.  PARSONS,  Manager,  Earlvtlle,  N.  V. 


SQUABS  PAY.Sltl 

■Mler,  need  attention  on It  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  8end  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry., PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  J89  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston.  Mass. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each; 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BK08..R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c- 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY.Box  8, Telford, Pa- 
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DEATH  TO  LICE  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.J.  LAMBERT.  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


NO  MOKE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


For  Sale.— Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
6r®d.  A.  J.  BENEDICT.  Bristol,  Wls .  B-  F.  D.  No.  2. 


fetches  eggs  all  winter.  Sent  on 

TEN  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

I  No  pay  until  you  prove  Itcutseasler 
I  ana  faster  than  any  other.  Isn’t) 
I  that  the  fairest  offer?  Catalogue  f  ree.  I 

F.  W.  MANN  DO., 

(Box  15,  Milford,  Mas9.  j 
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P  0  U  LT  R  .eh,i 

>POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed, Incu- 
jbators,  Livestock,  Brooders— anything— 
yit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
)our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the 
^asking — it's  worth  having.  , 

)ExcelsioreWire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

iDept.  H.Q-  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

OOOQOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOC 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES— 

P  The  Kind  that  Make  Eggs  -All  per  lOO  lbs. 

Recleaned  Ground  Oyster  Shells,  50c;  Mlco-Grlttor 
Poultry.  60c.;  MicoGrit for  Pigeons, 60c  ;  MlcoGritfor 
Chicks.  60c.;  Saul’s  Poultry  Sci atoning  Food.  $2;  Saul’s 
Poultry  Mash  Food,  $2;  Saul’s  Pigeon  Food,  $2;  Saul’s 
Chick  Food,  $2.50;  Cut  Clover,  $1.60;  Clover  Meal, 
$1.60;  Pure  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  $2.25:  Pure  Meat 
Meal,  $2  25:  Pure  Meat  and  Bone.  $2.25;  Pure  Poultry 
Bone,  $2  25;  Pure  Bone  Meal,  $2.25;  Hemp  Seed,  $3.60; 
Sunflower  Seed.  $3.50;  Chicken  Millet,  $2.50. 

CHAS.  F.  SAUL,  220-224  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


Send  for  circular. 


Now  Is  the  time  to  purchase  the  BEST,  and  the 
BEST  can  be  found  at 

ALTAMONT  STOCK  FARM, 

Millbrook.  N ,  Y. 

Property  of  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON. 


FOR  SALE.— Shropshire  Down  Ram .  2  years  old, 
$12.  Also  Ram  Lambs.  $10  each;  full  blood,  but  not 
registered.  IraH.  Hasbroucb,  Box987, Kingston, N.Y. 


Vational  Delaine  Merino  Rams  for  sale  at  reason- 
I"  able  prices.  Ingalls  &  Son,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES; 

all  ages,  from  Imported  stock, 
atmodestprices.  W.H.  Fisher, 
Spahr  Building,  Columbus,  0. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  RrSSS 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM.  Rochester,  Mich 


Large  English  Berkshires  of  choicest  Oreeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.  to 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.,No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  First-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


CHESHIRE  PIGS. 


Fine  rangy  Pigs  at  very  moderate  prices, 


MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvauia,  l’a. 


CHESTER  WH ITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
Bowersox,R.3;llradford,  Dk.Co.O 


Reg.  P:  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whiles, 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  W rite  for 
prices  and  description-  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  weiefund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Krcildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory 


H0LLYR00D  FARM  HERD. 

HIGHLY  BRED.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY. 

HOLSTEI  N-FRI  ESIAN  CATTLE. 

All  the  popular  families  represented.  Size,  individ¬ 
uality,  constitution  and  production, 

IOO  Choice  Animals  to  Select  From  fOO 

MATURE  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Few  Bull  Calves  from  4  to  8  months  old.  Sired 
,  by  MERCEDES  JULEPS  1METEKTJE 
PAUL,  No.  29830. 

Dams  with  Official  Advanced  Registry  Records. 
Write  for  description,  breeding  and  prices:  ail  will 
suit  you.  Come  and  see  the  Herd;  only  two  hours 
_  from  New  York  City. 

JAMES  H.  WALLICK,  Miudletown  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIAN3. 

Choice  young  stock  of  tho  best  breeding  sale 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCUE8T  FARM.  Rlfton.  Ulster  C0..N.  Y. 


ro*  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

ttood  onea,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulla 
ready  for  servioe. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHPRST  FARMS.  Mentor,  Ohio. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEIHS 

THIRD  MID-SUMMER  OFFERING. 

30  Registered  Holstein  Cows,  due  to  freshen  within 
60  days.  20  Registered  two-year-old  Heifers,  bred  to 
Aaggio  Cornucopia.  Paulino  Count,  No.  29642,  the 
Champion  Bull  of  the  World.  10  Registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  Service  Bulls  ready  for  immediate  use.  2 
Registered  Holstoin-Friesian  male  calves  from  Mer¬ 
cedes  Julip’s  Pletertje  Paul.  No.  29830. 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D  .  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

IN  RICHLY-BRED 

HOLSTE/NS. 

Leading  families.  W  rite  me,  describing  what  you  wish. 
Will  quote  lowest  possible  prices  to  quick  buyers 
N.  F.  SITOLES.  128  Bast.able  Block.  Syracuse,  N  Y 


BRILL  FARM. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire 
of  high  testing  butter  cows.  Stock  and  prices  right. 
E.  C.  BRILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


You  can  find  Cattle  at  ROE’S 

that  will  please  you.  and  we  would  like  to  have  you 
come  and  look  the  Herd  over.  Herd  headed  by  two 
of  the  best  Bulls  of  the  breed, 

Lilith  Pauline  DeKol’s  Son  and  Alta 
Posch’s  Son. 

Their  dams  hold  World’s  A.  R.O.  records  for  cows  four 
years  and  under.  H.  D.  ROE,  Augusta,  Sussex  Co. ,  N  .J 


DAIRYMEN  IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK. 

Buy  a  Holstein  Bull  Calf  with  25  per  cent  same  blood 
as  A  aggie  Cornucopia  Pauline,  World's  record  cow. 
Write  me  for  low  prices. 

C.  H.  HUNGER.  Jr..  I-’erndale,  N.  Y. 


pUREBREU  nULBlblJM  BULL  CALVES, 

‘  Chester  Whites,  all  ages :  best  of  breeding.  For  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peterboro.N.Y 


EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT 

JERSEYS. 

The  Herd  of  JERSEYS  established  at  Staatsburgh, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  late  W  B.  DINSMORE  in  1860.  and  now 
largely  made  up  of  the  blood  of  Exile  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  has  a  few  surplus  animals  of  both  sexes  and 
various  ages  to  dispose  of. 

Representatives  of  the  Herd  are  In  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  country.  Apply  to 

TIMOTHY  HERRICK,  Supt.,  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y. 


A/ HITE  SPRINGS  PARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

leaded  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG. 

No.  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  6310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor's  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanie 
tb.  Lady  Mvrtle  of  Homestead, -etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ers  about  40  earetully  selected  animals.  Registered 
nd  tuberculin-tested.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
11  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
alves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
urther  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 


HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Goi.dk v  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  buil 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  alt  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BKRKSHIKK 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

33f~  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

"Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Ta. 

DURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WH  ITES.— 

*  The  peerof  any  in  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER.  B.  2.  Watervliet,  Mich. 
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A  HOLSTEIN  CALF. 

Fig.  296,  page  666,  shows  Lilith  Pau¬ 
line  De  Kol’s  Count  No.  28430  as  a  calf, 
purchased  by  N.  F.  Sholes,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.,  when  he  was  six  weeks  old  for  $1,100, 
and  still  owned  by  him.  His  dam  pro¬ 
duced  in  her  four-year  old  form  100.85 
pounds  milk  in  one  day,  633.4  pounds  in 
seven  days,  and  28.24  pounds  of  butter  in 
seven  days.  In  a  food  test,  without  being 
forced  to  her  greatest  production,  she 
made  101.55  pounds  of  milk  and  4.01 
pounds  of  butter  in  a  single  day;  in  seven 
days  692.15  pounds  of  milk.  26.43  pounds 
of  butter  at  a  net  profit  of  $4.21.  In 
eight  months  and  four  days  she  gave 
19,045.5  pounds  of  milk. 


BLOOD  FLOUR  FOR  CALVES. 

I  have  had  very  nice  calves  since  using 
blood  flour,  not  meal.  At  first  I  let  the 
calf  have  the  new  milk  until  it  is  fit  to 
use ;  then  I  give  it  two  quarts  new 
milk  in  the  morning  (as  the  milk 
goes  to  the  creamery,  and  does  not  get 
home  till  9  o’clock)  ;  then  I  give  four 
quarts  milk  and  one  teaspoonful  blood 
flour.  At  night  it  gets  six  quarts  milk 
and  one  spoonful  of  flour.  After  the  calf 
is  four  weeks  old  he  has  to  wait  till  the 
milk  comes  from  the  creamery,  and  then 
increase  the  flour,  to  one  heaping  spoonful. 
1  never  feed  calves  hot  milk  in  Summer; 
they  get  it  cold,  and  in  Winter  I  put  in 
a  little  boiling  water.  Last  year  we  had  a 
calf  that  was  not  doing  as  well  as  it 
ought  to,  so  we  gave  it  blood  flour  a  few 
times  and  it  was  all  right.  w. 

Michigan.  _ 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSE  STOCK  FEEDS 

Three  general  classes  of  these  by-prod¬ 
ucts  are  used  successfully  as  feeding 
stuffs,  viz.,  blood  meal  or  dried  blood, 
tankage  and  meat  scrap  and  meat  meal. 

Ddied  blood  or  blood  meal  is  made  from 
the  blood  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The 
blood  is  conveyed  in  pans  from  the  killing 
room  to  the  drying  room,  where  it  is  cooked 
in  small  tanks  until  the  clot  separates  from 
the  water.  It  is  next  pressed  to  remove 
the  water,  and  the  pressed  cake  is  dried 
in  a  steam  drier  until  it  contains  only 
about  five  per  cent  of  moisture.  Then  it 
is  ground  to  a  fine  meal  and  sold  in  100- 
pound  sacks.  Dried  blood  is  insoluble 
in  water.  It  usually  contains  about  85 
per  cent  of  protein,  and  is  therefore  a  val¬ 
uable  feed  to  use  with  corn  or  any  other 
feed  that  is  low  in  protein.  Being  a  con¬ 
centrated  feed  it  must  be  given  in  small 
quantities,  and  mixed  with  slop,  meal  or 
other  feed.  To  young  pigs  a  teaspoon ful 
per  head  daily  may  be  fed,  and  this  may 
be  increased  as  the  pigs  grow  older  until 
a  pound  per  day  for  eight  to  10  head  is 
given.  About  a  tablespoonful  per  day  is 
fed  to  horses,  and  the  amount  for  cattle 
varies  from  five  or  six  ounces  per  day  for 
young  stock  or  steers  just  going  on  feed, 
up  to  one  pound  per  day,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  two  pounds,  for  steers  on  full  feed 
or  cows  in  full  milk.  Dried  blood  has 
been  successfully  fed  to  lambs  in  place  of 
milk  by  German  experimenters.  They  fed 
about  half  a  pound  daily  for  100  pounds 
live  weight  of  animal.  It  has  also  been 
used  with  good  results  for  curing  and  pre¬ 
venting  scours  in  calves.  It  usually  sells 
for  $35  to  $45  per  ton.  The  value  of  this 
feed,  and  of  those  made  from  tankage  and 
meat  scrap  lies  in  their  muscle  and  bone¬ 
building  properties.  When  properly  fed 
they  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  hair, 
making  the  coat  silky  and  glossy.  They 
are  valued  according  to  their  content  of 
protein,  and  should  be  bought  only  on  a 
guarantee  of  specified  protein  content. 

Tankage  consists  of  meat  scraps,  trim¬ 
mings,  bone,  blood  and  various  other  waste 
nitrogenous  matter  from  the  packing 
house.  It  is  cooked  in  large  tanks  under 
a  steam  pressure  of  about  40  pounds  for 
seven  or  eight  hours,  which  cooks  out  the 
tallow  and  grease.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
settle  and  the  grease  is  drawn  off.  The 
solid  residue  is  then  pressed  further  to 
remove  the  fat  and  moisture.  It  is  next 
dried  and  ground.  When  dried  it  contains 
only  six  to  seven  per  cent  moisture,  and 
from  40  to  60  per  cent  protein.  Since  it  is 
made  up  of  several  different  substances  it 
is  quite  variable  in  quality.  It  usually 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  depending  on  the  proportion 
of  bone  present.  Tankage  is  fed  princi¬ 
pally  to  pigs,  and  one  part  tankage  to  from 
two  to  five  of  corn  is  the  proportion  fed. 
This  product  sells  for  $25  to  $35  per  ton, 
according  to  its  composition. 

Beef  meal  is  made  from  scraps  of  meat 
and  bone  from  which  the  grease  has  been 
extracted  and  the  liquors  concentrated  by 
cooking.  The  residue  is  then  pressed, 
dried,  ground  and  put  in  100-pound  sacks. 
It  contains  about  60  per  cent  protein  and 
eight  or  nine  per  cent  fat.  Beef  meal  is 
fed  to  hogs  with  good  results.  It  may  be 
fed  with  corn  in  the  same  or  somewhat 
greater  proportions  than  tankage.  Meat 
scrap  has  about  the  same  composition  as 
beef  meal  and  is  fed  in  the  same  way.  At 


the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  it  was 
found  that  pigs  fed  one  part  meat  scrap 
to  two  parts  c'ornmeal  gained  70  per  cent 
more  than  those  fed  only  cornmeal.  They 
also  had  a  larger  proportion  of  lean  to  fat. 
In  Germany  meat  scraps  and  meat  meal 
have  been  fed  with  good  results  to  dairy 
cows,  steers  and  sheep,  as  high  as  three 
pounds  daily  being  fed  to  steers.  In 
France  horses  are  sometimes  fed  with  this 
product,  and  it  has  been  found  most  ef¬ 
fective  when  boiled  and  mixed  with  hay 
and  straw.  Beef  scraps  and  meat  meal 
sell  at  about  $30  per  ton.  l.  d.  hall. 

Illinois  Experiment  Station. 


HIGH  PRICED  CHICKENS . 

The  newspapers  report  that  Geo.  II.  North- 
up  has  sold  19  Itose  Comb  Black  Minorca 
fowls  for  $3,400!  Can  this  possibly  be  true? 

SEVERAL  READERS. 

Mr.  Northup  assures  us  that  the  state¬ 
ment  is  correct.  He  says  he  sold  one 
cock  for  $1,000,  another  for  $500,  another 
for  $200,  and  15  hens  and  one  pullet  for 
$1,700.  The  hens  were  sent  to  Germany. 
According  to  Mr.  Northup,  the  purchaser, 
Mr.  Schrader,  must  be  an  ideal  customer. 

He  paid  me  $10  for  the  coops  they  were 
shipped  in,  $13  for  my  railroad  fare  to  New 
York  and  back  to  meet  him.  lie  hired  a  New 
York  man  to  go  to  Germany  with  the  birds, 
paid  his  fare  to  Germany  and  return,  hired 
a  separate  room  on  the  steamer  for  the  birds, 
and  cabled  while  I  was  in  New  York  for  a 
man  to  come  from  his  farm  in  Germany  to 
my  place  to  study  my  methods  of  feeding, 
caring  for,  mating  and  breeding  the  Rose 
Comb  Black  Minorcas. 

Success  follows  success,  for  Mr.  North¬ 
up  requests  us  to  say  that  he  has  absolute¬ 
ly  no  more  stock  to  sell.  Not  long  since,  at 
Olean,  N.  Y.,  a  man  sued  his  neighbor  for 
killing  a  wandering  lien.  Damages  were 
put  at  $2,  but  the  jury  refused  to  give  this, 
because  several  jurymen  insisted  that  no 
hen  could  be  worth  more  than  50  cents. 
Mr.  Schrader  evidently  has  a  different 
opinion.  Flow  can  he  afford  to  pay  such 
prices?  Fie  can  never  cover  his  bargain 
unless  he  can  get  up  a  “boom”  for  the 
breed  and  secure  a  monopoly.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  boom  and  monopoly  will  put  value 
into  anything.  Nobody  bas  a  monopoly  of 
scrub  poultry,  and  it  is  impossible  to  boom 
it. 


NOTES  ON  CHEESE  CURING. 

I  am  unable  from  my  point  of  view  to 
square  the  evident  satisfactory  relish  for 
Edam  cheese,  as  noted  on  page  624,  as 
against  even  a  fairly  good  American-made 
Cheddar.  I  must  admit  that  these  cheeses 
are  uniform,  and  they  rarely  possess  bad 
flavors ;  that  is  those  that  are  imported. 
The  manufacture,  however,  is  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  combined  with  the  condition  of  milk 
to  be  dealt  with,  that  imperfect  cheese  are 
turned  out.  As  the  Edam  is  sold  in  this 
country  only  to  a  trade  willing  to  pay 
long  prices,  the  cheaper  and  faulty  stock 
does  not  reach  us.  This  cheese  is,  how¬ 
ever,  hard  and  dry,  never  possessing  the 
waxy  mellow  fine  texture  of  an  American 
Cheddar.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  ripening  and  distribution  in  this 
country  has  been  faulty,  and  is  by  no 
means  perfect  yet.  It  has  been,  however, 
vastly  improved,  and  there  is  light  ahead. 
Cheese  is  now  taken  from  the  factories  at 
from  seven  to  fourteen  days  from  the 
hoop  and  placed  at  once  in  cold  storage 
at  temperatures  from  40  to  50  degrees, 
and  kept  there  for  varying  periods.  The 
importance  of  this  system  is  found  in  the 
sudden  check  to  the  development  of  un¬ 
desirable  bacteria  and  the  “off”  and  dis¬ 
agreeable  flavors  following.  People,  as  a 
rule,  prefer  old  cheese,  but  they  do  not 
like  “old  flavors.”  They  want  an  old 
cheese  with  new  fresh  flavors.  This  will 
come  only  from  a  systematic  cold  curing 
for  long  periods,  coating  the  cheese  with 
paraffin  to  prevent  water  evaporation.  The 
large  dealers  are  now  more  interested 
than  formerly  in  these  schemes  for  trade 
increase.  Up  to  the  nineties,  the  large 
dealers  in  cheese  were  more  interested  in 
cheese  export  than  in  our  domestic  trade, 
because  the  money  was  made  from  that 
source.  I  have  heard  these  dealers  say 
many  times:  “We  cannot  afford  to  han¬ 
dle  small  sizes,  or  in  fact  anything  but 
these  uniform  60  to  70  pound  cheeses.” 
With  the  passing  of  the  export  business 
from  our  markets  to  Canada,  until  now  it 
is  practically  nil,  there  has  grown  up  a 
business  among  these  same  large  concerns 
of  meeting  the  demands  of  an  American 
trade.  This  new  phase  of  commercial  ac¬ 
tivity  will  surely  have  an  effect  upon 
cheese  consumption.  We  shall,  however, 
continue  to  hold  up  to  the  American  con¬ 
sumer  the  fact  that  cheese  offers  one  of 
the  cheapest  and  most  healthful  of  foods. 

_  II.  E.  COOK. 

Sheep  in  the  Orchard. — T  was  glad  to  see 
the  article  in  The  R.  N.  Y.,  page  001,  on 
“Sheeping  the  Orchard.”  My  observation  for 
years  has  convinced  mo  that  the  practical  and 
profitable  way  to  produce  apples  in  a  hilly 
country  is  to  plant  on  the  high  and  steep 
ground  and  leave  the  sheep  to  do  most  of  the 
cultivating,  and  keep  the  smooth  and  level 
fields  for  grain  and  grass.  p.  w. 

Pennsylvania. 


“Hello,  Joe,  you  look  as  pleased  as  though  you  had  found  a  gold 
mine  on  your  farm.” 

“Well,  I  am  pleased — didn’t  find  a  gold  mine,  but  I’ve  found 
something  that  pays  better  than  most  gold  mines  I’ve  heard  of.” 

“Is  that  so — What  is  it?  ” 

“Its  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  which  the  De  Laval  local  agent 
brought  up  to  my  place  last  month,  for  trial.  I  figure  that  I  shall  save 
about  $300  a  year  on  my  30  cows,  so  I  bought  it  and  I  advise  you  to 
do  the  same.” 

“I  believe  I’ll  see  the  De  Laval  man  right  away.” 

“Do,  by  all  means,  it  won’t  cost  a  cent  to  try  it  and  I  know  the 
machine  will  do  the  same  for  you  as  it  has  for  me.” 
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P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa, 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Wo 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METALWHEELCO. 

_ BOE  1 ? HAVANA,  ILL. _ 

MILK  OIL  DIP 

FOR 

Cattle,  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest,! 

Most  Effective,  Strongest  obtainable.' 

1  gal.  can  $1.  62  gal.  barrel  $40. 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free. 

t.  S.  BURCH  &  CO..  344  Illinois  Street,  CHICAGO. 


Ciean  Skimming. 

That’s  the  bright  mark  of  the  popular  priced 

AMERICAN 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

They  win  when  they  work  beside  others. 
That’s  why  we  can  end  them  freely  on 
Amorican  catalog  is  fr...  Wri  te  for  1 1. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Box  1066 


B.lnbrldge,  N.Y. 
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LOUDEN’S  STANCHIONS. 


Made  of  Tubular  Steel. 
Best  Malleable  Couplings. 
Perfect  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  secured. 

EMPHATICALLY 
THE  BEST  St 

at  a  reasonable  price 
Liouden  Machinery  Co., 
39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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Special  B  — Polished 
Oak  Writing  Desk.  6 
feet  high.  80  inches 
wide.  A  iine  piece  of 
furniture.  A  cata¬ 
logue  With  a;  <r  Q(- 
oach  .  .  .  .  *p  O.ifJ 


Special  C  —  8.000  of  these  fine  Porkers  bought  es¬ 
pecially  for  this  sale.  A  good,  large  basket  scat 
Reed  Rocker.  A  catalogue,  edition  de  luxe,  packed 
with  everv  chair.  Weight,  complete,  about  g«  ,  Qe 
80  lbs.  Special  0  — a  $3.00  rocker  for  ,  .  «P  l.VO 

- SI  Special  D  Box  calf,  solid  leather 

soles.  A  Shoe  that  sells  for  $3.00  at 
*  KMEhmt  most  places.  Don’t  forget  size.  Sold 
only  with  Dot  A.  These  fine  shoes  $1.90 
t  A  $8.40.  Both,  by  freight 

*  .50 


ot 


Special  E  A  fine  Woman’s 
Shoe  made  of  so'id  box  calf. 
A  big  bargain  at  our  price. 
Sold  only  with  Lot  A.  l’heso 
shorn  $1.40;  Lot  A  $‘2.40. 

Both  together,  by  freight 


$4 


$3.80 


Special  F-15,000  Mel- 
toilette  Walking  Skirts 
at  $1.48,  when  packed 
wit  h  Lot  A.  Dark  gray, 
with  green  and  cord¬ 
ed  stripes.  This 
skirt,  $1.48  ^  rr  qq 
Lot  A.  2.40  «P  3.00 
Special  <»  —  A  1 1 
Wool  Kersey  Jack¬ 
et.  26  inches 
long,  mercer-, 
ized  serge  1  in- , 
ing.  A  hand¬ 
some  garment. 

Colors,  black  or 
castor.  A  wonderful  bargain.  Packed  with  Lot  A 
and  shipped  by  freight,  a  catalogue  included.  This 
jacket,  $5..rj0  ;  Lot  A,  $2.40.  Special  G,  nn 

both  together . «P  <  .yu 


Special  II  Kitchen  Cabinet  Table 
with  hurdwood  top.  The  lowest  price 
we  have  ever  seen.  Price,  with  cata¬ 
logue. 


at  lowest 
price  ev¬ 
er  known.  Edition  de  Luxe 
catalogue  with  each  sack.  100-lb.  sack 

Special  K— One  of  the  best  Oil 
Heaters  made.  28  inches  high.  Weighs 
16  lbs.,  with  a  catalogue.  oe- 

Speeial  K . 


.  $5.14 


Cut  Out  On  This  Line 


Fill  out  this  side  for  ordering  any  of  the 
Bargain  lots  described  above.  I  enclose 

#  .  Please  ship  Special 

No . to  address  below. 


If  you  don’t  care  to  order  any  of  the 
Bargain  Lots,  we  will  gladly  send  Cat¬ 
alogue  upon  receipt  of  15  cents  to  help 
pay  postage — the  book  itself  is  free.  I 
enclose  IS  cents  for  which  please 
send  Catalogue,  No.  78  to  B  c 


Name 


Postoffice 


Specials  I).  E,  F,  G, 
P,  M,  N,  will  be  sold 
only  with  Lot  A.  Do 
not  order  them  alone 
—  our  object  is  to 
send  you  a  profitable 
freight  shipment,  in¬ 
cluding  u  free  cata¬ 
logue  and  a  D’arcy  photogravure.  Prices  expire  October  15th,  1901.  Only  one  Lot  to  a  person.  A  special 
booklet  describing  above  bargains  in  detail  will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Address  all  communications  to 


Shipping  Point 


State 


Order 
Lot  A 
alone 
if  you 
want 
it. 


Special  I*  26  pieces  Wm.  A.  Rogers’  Silverware,  6 
knives,  6  forks,  6  large  spoons,  6  teaspoons,  1  butter 
knife,  1  sugar  spoon.  Sold  only  with  Lot  A,  to  bo 
shipped  by  freight.  Rogers’  Silver,  $8.85;  a.  ~  or 

Lot  A.  $2.4(1.  For  both . IpO.fiiD 

Special  II  A  gray 
fur  Lap  Robe,  made 
from  Japanese  goat 
skin.  A  line  robe. 
4  ft.  by  5  ft.  Sold  only 
with  Lot  A.  Lap 
robe,  $3.' 0  ;  Lot  A, 
$2.40.  B  o  t  h  packed 
together  .  g,  rr  <-rt\ 
Wt. ,  about  «P  O.  i  U 
90  lbs. 


A  catalogue  with 
every  shipment. 


Special  IV  —  F  a  n  c  y 
Face  Double  Plush 
Robe.  The  greatest 
bargain  ever  offered. 

2-ply  plush,  50  by  60  in. 

Sold  only  with  Lot  A. 

Plush  robe,  $1.95;  Lot 
A. 

X  $2.40. 

T  Pack- 

■rfgBswra  ed 

QSEfHE9fe  iu 

case 

for  shipment  by 
freight  .... 


.  .$4.55 


Special  O  — Air  Tight  Heater,  38 
inches  high,  made  of  sheet  steel, 
nickel  trimmings.  Burns  every¬ 
thing  except  coal.  Equal  the  price 
if  you  can.  Weight,  40  lbs.  A  cata¬ 
logue  with  each  ship-  a.  ,  —  — 

ment . Igl./D 


Montgomery  Ward  £yCo. 


Michigan  Avenue,  Madison 
and  Washington  Streets 


Chicago 


:The  Oldest,  Largest  and  Most  Favorably  Known  Catalogue  House  in  the  World  —  Established  in  1872: 


^  ^  ery  Ward  Co.’s  Big 

o.  73  is  Now  Ready 

Bi^ornml  bettor  than  ever— pounds  of  valuable  Information,  1  300  pa^en  of  rare  values  printed  on  heavy  white  book 
paper,  carefully  edited,  handsome  cover  by  the  famous  artist ,  Ike  Morgan— a  catalogue  that  should  be  In  every  household. 

You  Can  Get  a  Copy  Absolutely  PT?  EE 

AIko  n  handsrmift  TYnrev  nhntoflrr*i.vuro.  Ruitahlo  for  framing,  bv  ordering  any  of  the  14  lots  described  below. 


Also  a  handsome  D’arcy  photogravure,  suitable  for  framing,  by  ordering  any  of  the  14  lots  described  below. 

Don’t  delay.  W  ard’s  Cataloguk  is  the  Popular  One  everywhere,  and  is  preferred  by  almost  everybody  to  all 

others.  We  expect  thousands  of  applications  as  soon  as  this  announcement  is  read,  so  we  urge  you  to  get  your  application  in  early. 


The  People’s  Favorite  Catalogue 


Ward’s  Catalogue  No.  73  — 

The  biggest,  best  and  most  reliable  cata¬ 
logue  issued  by  any  catalogue  house  in  the 
world— we  make  no  exceptions.  See  Lot  “A”  below.  Read  It. 


FREE 


It’s  the  Only  Complete  Catalogue 

T>,  ,  V»l-5cV»/»r1  the  °nly  one  that  is  absolutely  up  to  date  and 
Jr  U  D1I311CU  complete  in  every  detail,  the  only  one  that  quotes 
nothing  but  perfectly  dependable  goods  at  prices  the  lowest  obtainable 
anywhere.  Catalogue  No.  73  is  all  that  a  good  catalogue  should  be.  It 
represents  the  largest  stock  of  goods  in  the  world  21  different  divisions, 
each  a  store  in  itself,  86  separate  and  distinct  lines  open  for  your  ex¬ 
amination.  Practically  everything  we  have  to  sell  is  included;  no 
sending  for  special  catalogues  after  you  receive  the  big  one.  Every¬ 
thing  is  in  Catalogue  No.  78  this  year— an  improvement  we  know  will 
be  hailed  with  delight  by  our  thousands  of  friends  and  old  customers. 

J  /,  T  Nothing  like  it  ever  before  attempted. 

L 11711  UC  DUAC  Printed  on  heavy  white  book  paper, 
making  it  strong  and  durable,  rich  in  appearance,  easy  to  read,  and 
more  desirable  in  every  respect.  The  Edition  de  Luxe  is  a  triumph  in 
catalogue  making.  It  contains  over  30,000  illustrations,  most  of  which 
are  new  and  print  perfectly  on  the  line  white  paper  used  for  the  Edi¬ 
tion  do  Luxe;  85,000  quotations  of  high-grade,  absolutely  honest  mer¬ 
chandise,  set  in  new  type  cast  especially  for  this  catalogue;  12  pages  of 
carpets,  rugs  and  portieres  printed  in  actual  colors,  2  pages  of  men’s 
neckties  in  act  mil  colors,  about  200  pages  of  satin  finished  paper  show¬ 
ing  actual  photographic  reproductions  of  laces,  embroideries,  milli¬ 
nery,  woman’s  fashions,  furs,  etc.  This  catalogue  weighs  over  614  lbs. 
and  is  8  inches  thick.  When  we  tell  you  that  other  catalogues  don’t 
weigh  over  3  lbs.  you  will  quickly  see  what  an  enormous  book  Catalogue 
No.  73  is.  Experts  pronounce  it  the  finest  specimen  of  a  c  atalogue 
ever  produced. 

.pf-x-p  Hip  \4pn  The  largest  stock  of  hardware  in  the  world 
—  xcil  ig  at  your  command,  everything  for  your 

home,  your  barn,  your  farm,  your  ranch.  No  matter  what  your  occu¬ 
pation  is,  wo  have  what  you  need — your  clothing,  your  shoes,  farm 
implements,  vehicles,  harness,  photo  and  electrical  goods,  books, 
watches,  etc.  Everything  from  windmills  to  fish  hooks— all  at  price  so 
low  that  you  can  save  anywhere  from  15  to  50  per  cent  by  trading  with  us. 


Fr»r*  t  Licx  Women  The  very  latest  8t5l.es  in  womf:n’s 
JL  4-1 A  Lilt  VV  Ullicil  wear,  furniture,  notions,  groceries, 

glassware,  toilet  articles,  stationery,  sewing  machines,  books,  jewelry, 
carpets,  curtains,  and  10,000  other  good  and  necessary  articles.  Par¬ 
ticular  care  has  been  given  to  our  fashions  in  women’s  wearing  apparel. 
Our  buyers  have  picked  up  the  best  of  everything  shown  in  New  York 
and  other  Eastern  markets.  Our  styles  are  correct  and  the  very  latest 
—later  than  those  shown  in  any  other  general  catalogue.  Don’t  buy 
from  an  old  catalogue  with  last  year’s  styles.  Catalogues  of  other  firms 
issued  ahead  of  ours  contain  last  year’s  fashions,  and  are  not  trust¬ 
worthy.  We  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  because  this  year’s  styles  were  not 
shown  by  the  New  York  designers  until  August  1.  and  we  have  delayed 
the  publication  of  Catalogue  No.  73  until  our  buyers  returned  from 
New  York  with  the  new  samples  for  next  winter. 

It  is  our  policy  to  lead  the  procession,  and  you  can  positively  rely 
upon  our  catalogue.  Among  other  things  of  interest  to  women  in 
Catalogue  No.  73  is  the  largest  retail  stock  of  dry  goods  in  the  world. 
Choice  silks,  dainty  linens,  fashionable  dress  goods,  sheeting,  towel¬ 
ing,  cotton  goods,  etc.;  in  fact  everything  a  wide-awake  dry-poods  store 
should  have— all  of  the  best  quality  and  very  reasonable  in  price.  With 
Catalogue  No.  73  in  your  han^p  you  can,  at  your  leisure,  select  every¬ 
thing  for  vour  home,  for  yourself,  for  your  family,  without  the  trouble 
of  a  shopping  trip,  and  with  the  absolute  certainty  that  everything 
will  be  just  a  little  bit  better  than  you  expect. 

Fr»r»  FvPT’vhnH  V  Catalogue  No.  73  will  be  found  a  source 
*- CI1  L  V  cl  ,y  of  great  convenience  and  economy. 
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you  want  or  not. 
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tomers.  Many  firms  are  making  a  noise  about  thei  Flow  prices;  but  don’t 
be  misled.  A  low  price  is  no  bargain  unless  you  get  quality.  Anybody 
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The  Defense  of  Zapote  Bridge,  by  Verestchagin,  the  famous  artist  who  was  killed  on  the  Russian 
battleship  Betropavlovsk  at  l’ort  Arthur. 
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FEED  THE  DAIRY  COWS. 

UNPROFITABLE  MILK.— The  milk  producer  is 
having  a  siege,  and  already  there  are  signs  of  dissolu¬ 
tion.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  debate  that  prices  for 
cheese  and  crude  milk  that  are  prevailing  in  the  great 
dairy  sections  of  New  York  this  Summer  are  unprof¬ 
itable.  We  have  had  two  years  of  exceedingly  high 
prices  and  now  comes  the  effort  to  restore  an  equilib¬ 
rium.  It  has,  however,  always  seemed  to  me  in  the  end 
unprofitable  to  permit  the  cows  to  lose  in  condition  and 
vitality,  and  of  course  milk  flow,  in  depressed  times. 
Every  dairyman  knows  that  reduced  vitality  this  year 
will  as  surely  affect  milk  flow  next  year,  as  damaged 
foliage  upon  a  fruit  tree  determines  its  usefulness  the 
succeeding  year. 

CAREFUL  FEEDING  NEEDED.— As  soon  as  prices 
right  themselves  there  will  be  an  effort  through  high 
feed  to  correct  this  mistake, 
but  it  will  not  fully  succeed. 

Indigestion  and  udder  trou¬ 
bles  come  first,  ami  next 
the  dwarfing  of  the  delicate 
milk  secreting  organs  means 
that  food  nutrients  will  seek 
other  avenues,  viz.,  flesh 
forming,  and  soon  our 
otherwise  good  cow  is  turn¬ 
ing  beefward,  and  never  at 
a  profit.  But,  says  the  critic, 
do  you  not  advise  less  pro¬ 
duction?  Now,  while  per¬ 
sonally  I  might  not  always 
become  a  party  to  reduction, 
it  is  of  course  the  thing  to 
do,  but  never  by  the  means 
above  described.  Rather  let 
the  number  be  reduced  to 
correspond  to  the  owner’s 
judgment  of  reduced  pro¬ 
duction,  giving  the  remain¬ 
der  what  the  whole  would 
have  received.  One  can  al¬ 
ways  pick  out  one  in  five  or 
one  in  10  that  can  be  profit¬ 
ably  spared,  and  in  some 
herds  the  reverse  order 
would  prove  true,  having 
one  left  instead  of  four  or 
nine  respectively.  Strange 
that  we  usually  do  our  best 
work  in  dairy  cow  organiza¬ 
tion  in  times  of  prosperity, 
when  often  anything  will 
pay. 

SELECTION  IN 
DAIRY.— It  seems  to  me  to 

be  a  good  time  now  to  reorganize  the  dairy,  not  upon 
the  starvation  plan,  but  upon  the  plan  of  selection.  The 
whole  scheme  of  dairy  cow  development  that  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  cow  owners  becomes  thwarted 
by  these  periods  of  insufficient  food.  The  productive 
capacity  of  a  dairy  will  eventually  turn  upon  the  dairy 
breeding  of  the  owner,  and  not  upon  the  breeding  of 
his  stock.  A  highly  organized  animal  will  for  a  time 
show  her  superiority,  but  time,  and  about  24  months, 
will  do  the  work,  and  she  is  measured  by  the  owner’s 
conception  of  feed  and  care.  Look  around  and  see  if  I 
am  not  right.  I  have  just  figured  the  milk  from  five 
cows  bought  last  Fall,  one  a  two-year-old  heifer.  Two 
of  them  came  in  November  1,  and  three  December  1. 

I  hey  will  freshen  a  few  days  later  this  Fall.  The  totals 
are  as  follows:  8,288  pounds,  8,259  pounds,  9,188  pounds, 
8,(i15  pounds,  7,010  pounds.  These  are  only  fairly  good 
types.  I  hey  cost  $50  per  head.  They  are  now  giving 
respectively  24  pounds,  22  pounds,  17  pounds,  22  pounds, 
16  pounds.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  two  of  these  cows  will 


pass  the  10,000  mark.  These  figures  are  not  mentioned 
because  they  are  large.  We  have  cows  giving  far  more, 
but  they  were  picked  up  not  for  the  records,  because 
they  had  none,  but  they  were  fairly  good  dairy  cows. 
They  have  had  ideal  care  and  feed;  not  crowded  to  see 
what  could  be  done;  worked  as  any  man  ought  to  work 
and  grow  stronger  every  day.  Does  any  cow  student 
dispute  for  a  moment  that  when  these  cows  freshen  again 
they  will  start  where  they  did  last  year?  If  they  do 
not  begin  business  at  10  pounds  per  day  in  advance  all 
my  former  experience  will  be  of  no  value. 

EFFECTS  OF  GOOD  FEEDING.— What  is -the  re¬ 
sult  of  short  rations  under  similar  conditions?  Just 
about  half  the  milk,  and  nothing  to  begin  with  another 
year.  Here  are  the  results  of  thoroughly  scientific  cow 
education.  It  will  not  work  upon  every  cow.  If  not, 
sell  her;  better  have  one  good  cow  than  one  good  and 
one  inferior.  When  will  milk  producers  learn  that  breed 


alone  is  at  a  double  discount  if  constant  everyday  unre¬ 
mitting  care  and  feed  is  not  at  hand?  h.  e.  cook. 

WHY  DO  SOME  FARMERS  FAIL 

WHILE  TniCIR  NEIGHBORS  SUCCEED? 

One  Side  of  the  Case  Presented. 

TWO  CONTRASTING  CASES.— As  1  read  of  aban¬ 
doned  farms,  farming  don’t  pay,  the  oppression  of  the 
farmers,  etc.,  I  often  set  myself  to  studying  the  cause 
of  these  conditions.  If  farming  as  a  business  is  an  un¬ 
profitable  vocation  in  general,  why  do  we  see  such  a 
difference  in  the  condition  of  two  farmers  under  appar¬ 
ently  very  similar  conditions  in  the  same  neighborhood? 
I  have  in  mind  two  farmers  whose  farms  lie  only  80 
rods  apart,  one  consisting  of  120  acres,  the  other  of  140 
acres.  How  the  owner  of  the  former  came  by  his  land 
1  cannot  say;  the  latter  received  bis  by  inheritance;  but 
T  do  know  that  the  former  has  within  my  own  memory 
bought  three  additional  farms  consisting  of  from  80 
acres  up  to  120  acres,  paying  as  high  as  $80  per  acre,  and 


this  without  receiving  any  financial  aid  aside  from  the 
income  from  his  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man 
with  140  acres  of  better  land  was,  the  last  1  heard  the 
matter  discussed,  $1,400  in  debt  and  had  failed  to  pay 
the  interest  due  upon  last  sum  borrowed.  I  know  some 
may  say  these  are  extreme  cases.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  they  show  why  some  men  claim  farming  doesn’t 
pay,  while  others  seem  to  be  accumulating,  and  have 
but  little  to  say  against  their  occupation.  Some  one, 
while  reading  this,  has  already  said  to  himself  that 
nothing  has  been  said  that  really  gives  any  idea  as  to  the 
secret  of  one’s  success  and  the  cause  of  the  other’s 
failure — nothing  that  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  reader. 
One  had  a  fixed  purpose  in  view.  He  had  found  by 
experience  that  a  certain  kind  of  farming  was  suited  to 
his  land,  and  made  him  money,  and  lie  stuck  to  this. 
The  other  followed  a  certain  line  of  farming  till  lie 
heard  of  some  one  who  had,  under  exceptional  condi¬ 
tions,  cleared  more  money 
on  a  certain  crop  than  lie 
had  been  able  to  do  with 
his  crops.  He  at  once  jumps 
head-over-heels  into  raising 
this  great  money-making 
crop.  Conditions  are  differ¬ 
ent,  the  season  is  unfavor¬ 
able,  and  results  are  disap¬ 
pointing;  the  change  has 
cost  him  something  and  he 
has  made  nothing  by  the 
venture. 

KNOWLEDGE  RE¬ 
QUIRED.— Many  failures 
are  due  to  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  underlying  princi¬ 
ples.  This  statement  may 
seem  a  little  obscure.  What 
I  wish  to  make  plain  is  this : 
Farmers  are  apt  to  think 
that  farming  consists  of 
simply  sowing,  reaping, 
as  father  or 
some  one  else  did.  They 
never  stop  to  think  that  a 
certain  field  produces  excel¬ 
lent  pasture  and  hay,  and 
should  be  used  principally 
for  those  purposes,  or  that 
perhaps  sheep,  cows,  hogs, 
poultry,  fruit  or  trucking 
would  be  more  profitable. 
They  do  not  study  condi¬ 
tions  as  nearness  to  market 
for  certain  crops;  the  adap 
tability  of  soil  to  growing 
such  crops,  and  many  other 
items  that  may  mean  much 
to  them.  We  find  men  who  seem  to  discover  what  they 
and  their  farm  seem  best  adapted  for,  then  they  fail 
to  go  at  it  intelligently.  The  same  old  trouble.  Any 
one  can  do  that.  A  farmer  attends  the  county  fair  and 
sees  a  fine  display  of  poultry,  becomes  enthusiastic  and 
buys  some  fowls  which  scored  high  in  the  show  pen,  and 
thinks  success  is  inevitable.  He  does  not  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  studying  the  science  of  properly  mating  fowls, 
and  soon  has  to  face  failure.  He  went  at  things  blindly. 

MISDIRECTED  ENTHUSIASM. — I  know  a  man 
who  became  a  dairyman  (?)  last  Spring.  He  bought 
cows  and  began  to  haul  oats  and  corn  to  the  mill,  and  to 
stuff  his  cows  with  “chop  feed.”  His  milk  yield  began 
to  increase,  as  did  his  enthusiasm,  and  he  vowed  that  he 
was  going  to  keep  on  till  lie  reached  a  certain  mark.  He 
laughed  at  me  because  his  10  cows  were  doing  as  well 
as  my  eight.  I  told  him  to  laugh  if  he  wanted  to;  that 
I  wasn’t  trying  to  see  how  much  milk  l  could  get  out 
of  my  cows,  but  how  much  money.  This  man  was  get¬ 
ting  65  cents  for  milk  that  undoubtedly  cost  him  more 
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than  that,  and  his  work  was  thrown  in.  1  mention  this 
to  illustrate  how  little  common  sense  some  farmers  use 
in  their  work.  Had  this  man  weighed  his  feed  and  milk, 
then  increased  or  diminished  the  amount  of  ground  feed 
to  a  point  where  the  cows  paid  for  it,  he  would  not  now 
he  wondering  if  there  is  as  much  money  in  dairying»as 
some  people  claim.  I  venture  to  say  when  Spring  comes 
and  so  many  dollars'  worth  of  hay,  grain  and  pasture 
have  been  consumed,  and  only  so  many  dollars’  worth 
of  milk  and  calves  have  been  sold,  that  we  shall  be  in¬ 
formed  that  there  is  no  money  in  cows.  Another  has 
read  that  to  be  profitable  a  hog  must  be  kept  humping 
from  birth  till  sold.  Consequently  he  commences  to 
“stuff”  his  pigs  as  soon  as  they  can  be  induced  t-o  eat, 
and  keeps  them  fat  enough  for  market  till  sold.  1  have 
seen  his  hogs  sitting  on  their  haunches  eating  grass 
months  before  sold,  too  fat  and  lazy  to  walk.  He  re¬ 
marked  to  me  that  a  neighbor  told  him  he  was  putting 
more  into  his  hogs  than  he  would  ever  get  out.  He 
asked  my  opinion.  He  may  have  been  making  money  on 
those  hogs.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  under  his  cir¬ 
cumstances  there  was  no  money  in  it.  He  was  having 
the  feed  ground.  Did  that  pay?  He  had  heard  it  did, 
but  didn’t  know.  He  kept  weighing  them  to  see  how 
rapidly  they  were  gaining.  Had  he  weighed  their  feed 
he  could  easily  have  decided  whether  his  hogs  were  pay¬ 
ing  for  their  feed  and  for  the  grinding  of  it.  “Going 
it  blind  again.” 

IMAGINATION  AND  KNOWLEDGE.— I  forgot  to 
state  that  the  “dairyman  mentioned  above  plants  his 
potatoes  in  the  “old  moon  of  June,”  and  has  never  been 
bothered  with  Potato  bugs,  and,  judging  from  my  first 
year’s  observation  of  his  early  crop,  he  will  not  be  both¬ 
ered  greatly  with  potatoes.  Does  anyone  suppose  that 
the  steel  trust  waits  for  any  particular  sign  of  the  moon 
to  submit  its  bid  for  furnishing  armor  plate  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  or  that  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  waits  for  any 
particular  “sign  of  the  moon”  to  “shoot”  a  well  ?  What 
would  farmers  think  of  the  shoemaker  who  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  pilot  an  ocean  liner  across  the  Atlantic?  Call 
him  a  fool  or  crazy.  But  the  shoemaker  would  say,  “All 
I  have  to  do  is  to  steer  tms  way  or  that  so  as  to  avoid 
rocks  and  shoals.”  But  where  are  the  rocks  and  shoals  ? 
He  has  never  studied  the  charts  to  find  out.  So  with 
the  majority  of  farmers.  They  have  never  made  an 
intelligent  study  of  their  business,  and  the  instant  they 
bear  anyone  say  anything  about  “reading  up”  on  such 
matters  they  begin  to  howl  “book  farmin’  won’t  work,” 
“edicated  fools,”  “them  pesky  college  perfessors,”  etc. 
I,  perhaps,  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to 
make  this  one  point,  viz.,  that  many  failures  among 
farmers  are  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  farming,  and  as  soon  as  the  farmer 
realizes  that  farming  is  a  science  needing  his  careful 
study,  and  then  makes  it  a  study  and  possesses  the  ability 
to  put  his  knowledge  into  practice,  he  will  come  to  look 
upon  his  vocation  in  a  different  light  from  many  points 
of  view.  J.  D.  PRICKETT. 

Michigan. 

MANURE  FROM  PLANER  SHAVINGS. 

If  you  have  had  any  experience  in  using  sawdust  or  planer 
shavings  for  bedding,  will  you  tell  us  what  effect  they  have 
on  the  manure?  Complaints  are  sometimes  made  that  the 
shavings  injure  the  manure ;  that  it  is  not  so  valuable  as 
where  stiav;  is  used  for  bedding. 

We  have  hardly  used  enough  to  form  an  opinion 
worth  anything.  What  little  shaving  manure  we  have 
had  we  plowed  into  heavy  clay  soil,  and  feel  that  it 
helped  break  up  the  clay  and  hold  it  up  looser  than  it 
was  with  other  manure  that  rots  quicker.  Further  than 
this  we  have  nothing  to  say.  timothy  herrick. 

New  York. 

I  was  connected  with  one  farm  for  seven  years.  We 
used  about  one  carload  of  planer  shavings  per  week  for 
bedding.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  virtue  in  the 
shavings  as  a  fertilizer,  especially  on  a  light  sandy  soil. 
We  put  the  manure  on  heavy  clay  ground.  I  think  on 
such  a  soil  the  shavings  are  beneficial,  for  they  have  a 
tendency  to  soften  the  ground.  Where  shavings  are 
used  for  bedding  I  do  not  think  the  same  value  could  be 
put  on  the  manure.  Where  straw  is  used  for  bedding  I 
believe  it  would  be  no  more  than  fair  to  deduct  the 
value  of  the  rotten  straw.  j.  v.  beach. 

New  York. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  wheat  straw  in  our  mar¬ 
ket  (over  $6  per  ton)  I  am  compelled  to  use  some  other 
form  of  bedding.  I  tried  shavings,  but  did  not  like  them 
in  my  box  stalls,  as  they  are  not  a  good  absorbent.  Now 
I  am  getting  fine  dry  pine  sawdust  from  Michigan.  Be¬ 
lieving  it  is  not  the  best  form  of  manure  for  my  land, 
we  pile  it  up  for  one  year  longer  than  we  would  if  it 
were  straw,  and  it  is  then  better  rotted  than  if  fresher. 
In  pile  it  does  not  leach  as  much  nor  burn  as  would 
straw  manure.  For  horse  stalls  we  consider  it  much 
better  than  peat  moss  at  about  one-half  the  cost.  Of 
course  we  would  much  prefer  straw,  but  it  is  simply 
“out  of  sight”  at  the  price,  although  we  can  get  hundreds 
of  tons  of  fine  straw  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  ton  on  cars 


at  a  distance,  but  the  excessive  freight  rate  puts  the  cost 

tOO  high.  R.  F.  SHANNON. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

We  are  obliged  to  use  a  number  of  carloads  of  shav¬ 
ings  for  bedding  every  year.  While  all  other  things 
being  equal,  we  should  prefer  straw,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  straw  in  sufficient  quantities  at  a  reasonable  price, 
when  carrying  a  large  herd.  Shavings  are  easily 
handled,  keep  the  cattle  fully  as  clean,  and  the  manure 
is  more  readily  spread  on  the  farm.  We  doubt  very 
much  whether  shavings  are  as  good  an  absorbent  as 
straw,  and  there  is  possibly  a  larger  waste  of  the  nitro¬ 
gen,  but  it  is  a  hard  question  to  determine  the  relative 
benefit  to  the  land  obtained  from  straw  and  shavings,- 
and  perhaps  only  a  chemist  can  satisfactorily  decide  it. 

I  find  that  the  large  farms  in  our  vicinity  buy  more  and 
more  shavings,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
a  question  of  necessity  if  not  of  choice. 

Mentor,  O.  H.  b.  vAn.  cleve. 

Shavings  for  Bedding. 

I  have  never  used  shavings  for  bedding,  but  have  from 
time  to  time  used  sawdust.  I  cannot  see  that  either  saw¬ 
dust  or  shavings  can  have  any  injurious  effect  on  ma¬ 


nure.  Certainly  there  can  be  no  chemical  action,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  worst  fault  would  be  that  the 
shavings  have  so  little  absorbing  quality.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  where  sawdust  or  shavings  are  used  for  bed¬ 
ding,  or  in  fact  under  any  circumstances,  a  certain 
amount  of  land  plaster  be  also  used.  My  reasons  for 
this  are  contained  in  an  article  I  wrote  about  10  years 
ago,  which  follows: 

GYPSUM  AS  A  NITROGEN  PRESERVER.- 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  smell  of  ammonia  which 
is  always  found  in  stables.  Ammonia  is  fourteen- 
seventeenths,  or  nearly  all  nitrogen,  and  nitrogen  is  by 
far  the  most  expensive  part  of  all  commercial  fertilizers, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  plant  foods.  If, 
then,  the  escape  of  nitrogen  can  be  prevented  a  large 
leak  on  the  farm  will  be  stopped.  The  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  voidings  of  animals  is  dependent  largely 
upon  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  foods  fed.  If, 
then,  highly  nitrogenous  foods  are  used,  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  nitrogen  will  be  voided.  This  nitrogen  when  it 
leaves  the  cow  is  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  ammon¬ 
ium  carbonate,  and  in  this  combination  is  very  vola¬ 
tile.  Heat  also  increases  the  volatility,  and  as  the  fermen¬ 
tation  which  goes  on  in  a  manure  heap  generates  a  large 
amount  of  heat  it  follows  that  a  large  proportion  of  our 
nitrogen  is  driven  off,  and,  in  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
oxidation  of  the  carbonate,  which  takes  place  to  some 
extent,  forming  nitrates  and  nitrites  of  ammonia,  all  of 
our  nitrogen  in  many  cases  would  be  lost.  The  least 
expensive  method  of  preserving  our  ammonia  is  by  the 
use  of  common  land  plaster,  also  known  as  gypsum. 
This  chemically  is  calcium  sulphate,  and  converts  the 


carbonate  of  ammonia  into  a  sulphate,  in  which  form 
it  is  non-volatile,  but  just  as  readily  soluble  as  the  car¬ 
bonate.  Besides  this  it  is  a  far  better  compound  for 
use  as  a  fertilizer.  If  manure  fresh  from  the  stable 
is  spread  upon  land  it  is  often  noticed  that  the  plants 
become  somewhat  burned.  This  is  because  the  ammonia 
in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  is  too  strong,  but  in  the 
form  of  a  sulphate  it  has  no  such  evil  effects.  Gypsum 
in  most  places  costs  about  $5  per  ton,  and  the  simplest 
and  by  all  odds  the  best  way  to  apply  it  is  by  spread¬ 
ing  it  in  the  drops  and  along  the  floor  back  of  the  cattle. 
Occasionally  one  sees  stables  where  lime  is  used  on  the 
floor  instead  of  gypsum,  and  without  going  into  the 
chemical  action  which  occurs  suffice  it  is  to  say  that  this 
is  the  worst  compound  which  can  be  used,  because  the 
action  which  then  takes  place  drives  off  the  ammonia 
most  rapidly.  Try  the  use  of  gypsum  in  your  cattle 


barns  for  a  year  and  I  think  you  will  continue  to  use 
it.  If  you  wish  to  experiment  use  it  in  one-half  of  the 
barn  only,  and  use  the  manure  from  both  halves  on  the 
same  field  and  on  the  same  crop,  and  1  am  sure  you  will 
then  conclude  to  use  it  in  your  entire  barn  after  you 
have  seen  the  different  results.  g.  Howard  davison. 

Millbrook,  N.  Y. _ 

HOW  THEY  HANDLE  THE  POTATO  CROP. 

Will  you  tell  us  what  your  farmers  have  found  to  be  the 
best  way  of  digging  and  handling  potatoes.  If  a  digger  Is 
used,  how  many  can  you  dig  in  a  fair  day’s  work?  What  is 
a  good  day’s  work  at  picking  up?  Do  you  handle  in  bags 
or  crates?  Anything  you  can  tell  us  about  the  most  eco 
nomical  way  of  harvesting  the  potato  crop  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

About  two-thirds  of  our  farmers  dig  their  potatoes 
with  a  potato  digger,  using  three  well  known  machines 
As  the  potatoes  are  dug  they  are  picked  up  into  crates 
holding  one  bushel  each.  The  average  amount  dug  per 
day  is  two  to  three  acres,  and  four  or  five  pickers  will 
pick  up  the  potatoes  grown  on  that  acreage  unless  it  is  an 
unusually  heavy  crop,  when  of  course  more  help  is  re¬ 
quired.  We  find  that  on  the  average  it  costs  about  a 
cent  per  crate  to  pick  them  up.  In  addition  it  needs  a 
good  man  with  a  team  on  the  digger,  and  two  men  with 
teams  to  haul  them  edward  f.  dibble. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

As  our  soil  here  is  loose,  mellow  and  entirely  fret 
from  stones,  we  generally  have  an  easier  time  digging 
potatoes  than  most  farmers.  We  use  a  Dowden  digger 
with  four  good  horses  and  can  throw  out  the  potatoes 
as  fast  as  12  men  can  pick  them  up.  If  potatoes  are 
very  heavy  it  will  take  more  more  men  than  this.  The 
digger  can  do  six  acres  a  day  or  better,  but  if  the  pota¬ 
toes  are  heavy  we  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  getting 
anywhere  near  that  many  picked  in  a  day.  About  1,000 
bushels  is  the  best  we  have  ever  been  able  to  do  in  a 
day  and  that  only  means  about  three  acres  of  good  pota 
toes.  If  ground  is  free  from  weeds  and  the  potatoes 
are  plenty,  we  figure  about  100  bushels  as  a  good  day’s 
work  for  a  good  picker.  Of  course  many  of  them  will 
fall  below  this.  We  use  wire  baskets  holding  a  half 
bushel  each,  and  dump  into  sacks.  Put  a  bushel  in  a 
sack  and  do  not  tie.  These  are  loaded  on  to  a  low  flat¬ 
bed  wagon,  about  50  bushels  to  a  load,  and  hauled  to  the 
house  or  car.  The  sacks  are  easy  to  handle,  and  one 
man  can  dump  them  as  fast  as  another  can  hand  them 
out  of  the  wagon,  so  that  very  little  time  is  lost.  The 
empty  sacks  are  much  easier  handled  than  empty  crates, 
and  the  full  ones  are  easier  to  load,  as  they  can  be  thrown 
on  almost  any  way.  Generally  the  teams  on  the  digger 
have  time  to  do  all  the  hauling,  while  waiting  for  the 
pickers  to  catch  up  with  the  digger.  With  good  pota¬ 
toes  and  a  short  haul,  we  can  generally  count  on  putting 
them  in  the  cellar  or  car  at  a  cost  of  three  cents  per 
bushel.  In  weedy  ground  it  often  costs  up  to  five  cents 
per  bushel.  henry  field. 

Page  Co.,  Iowa. 

The  method  in  general  use  hereabouts  is  for  the  farm¬ 
er  and  his  man  to  dig  a  load  and  while  the  farmer  is 
selling  them,  which  usually  takes  the  greater  part  of  a 
day,  depending  on  the  distance  from  market,  the  hired 
man  does  the  chores  and  digs  another  load.  Bushel 
crates  are  quite  generally  used.  Circumstances  have 
compelled  us  to  to  adopt  quite  a  different  plan.  Our 
farm  is  located  20  miles  away.  We  plant  with  a  Rob¬ 
bins  planter,  dig  with  a  Hoover  digger.  The  tenant 
on  the  farm  is  hired  by  the  month  the  year  round  and 
his  children  pick  the  potatoes  at  two  cents  per  bushel, 
putting  them  in  crates.  The  father  digs  as  many  as  he 
needs  for  that  day,  from  150  to  200  bushels,  then  puts 
his  team  to  a  wagon,  and  he  and  his  oldest  son  drive 
along  emptying  a  crate  into  a  sack,  afterwards  drawing 
them  to  the  car.  Our  crop  is  yielding  from  300  to  400 
bushels  per  acre  and  it  will  not  be  hard  work  to  lay 
out  2,000  bushels  in  a  day.  One  of  our  men  timed  him¬ 
self  picking  potatoes  behind  the  digger  a  few  days  since, 
while  spending  time  at  the  farm ;  he  said  he  “could  pick 
up  100  bushels  a  day  easy  enough,  and  have  lots  of 
time  to  chin  with  the  girls  on  the  next  rows.”  Potatoes 
are  selling  very  low  here  at  present,  45  cents  at  whole¬ 
sale.  Some  crops  are  more  than  half  rotten,  and  farm¬ 
ers  having  comparative  leisure  are  rushing  them  into 
market  before  they  all  rot.  I  find  the  larger  proportioi. 
of  rotten  ones  where  stable  manure  has  been  used.  I 
attribute  our  freedom  from  rot  to  a  well-drained  soil, 
clover  sod  and  fertilizer,  together  with  a  thorough  bath 
in  a  formalin  solution  before  planting. 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  m.  garrahan. 

HOMEMADE  PLANK  DRAG. — I  have  a  homemade 
plank  leveller  and  clod  crusher  which  I  think  an  improve¬ 
ment  upon  those  made  by  overlapping  planks.  It  does 
exceedingly  good  work,  levelling  so  a  field  may  be  made 
as  even  as  a  floor.  Mine  is  about  eight  feet  wide  and 
six  feet  long.  I  have  tried  to  show  how  it  is  made  in 
Fig.  303.  Two  planks  are  set  on  edge,  and  a  series  of 
planks  notched  into  their  lower  edges,  sloping  backwards 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  I  have  tried  to  present 
a  view  of  one  plank  on  edge,  showing  how  the  cross 
planks  are  inserted.  I  make  ,  the  forward  cross  planks 
shorter  than  those  in  rear,  as  it  leaves  smoother  work 
made  thus.  Board  may  be  nailed  on  top  to  stand  upon 
when  it  is  desired  to  do  extra  heavy  scraping. 

Massachusetts.  m.  morse. 
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DISEASE  OF  EGG  PLANTS. 

I  saw  in  some  book  or  paper  a  statement  that  putting 
kainit  at  rate  of  1,000  or  1,500  pounds  per  acre  in  rows 
before  planting  egg  plants,  and  300  to  500  pounds  more  of 
same  around  plant  before  blooming,  they  would  not  “damp 
ofT’  or  blight.  Will  you  give  me  all  the  information  possible 
about  this;  what  you  think  best  quantity  to  use  and  when? 
Also  your  best  plan  for  these  diseases.  We  have  lots  of 
trouble  after  plants  are  set  out  just  before  they  begin  to 
bear.  They  will  all  droop  and  die  inside  of  three  days.  I 
think  it  is  caused  by  “damping  off"  or  “bliglflt.”  Which  do 
you  think  It  is,  and  how  can  I  tell  the  difference?  Do  you 
think  kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda  will  do  as  well  just  simply 
put  around  plants  and  left  on  top  of  ground  as  when  raked 
or  worked  in?  Some  here  say  both  will  do  as  well  left  on 
top;  others  say  neither  one  will,  and  still  others  say  kainit 
would  best  be  worked  in  and  nitrate  of  soda  left  on  top,  not 
worked  in.  Do  you  think  Bordeaux  Mixture  would  prevent 
"damping  off"  and  “blight”  as  well  as  the  kainit,  or  would 
you  advise  use  of  both,  and  if  so,  how  often?  J.  s.  c. 

Dade  Co.,  Fla. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  BLIGHT— I  have  been 
growing  egg  plant,  or  trying  to,  for  nearly  20  years.  In 
the  beginning,  or  say  15  or  20  years  ago,  there  was  little 
trouble  to  grow  egg  plant  so  far  as  diseases  were  con¬ 
cerned  ;  as  time  passed  we  began  to  have  trouble.  Two 
diseases  appeared,  “damping  off”  and  “blight,”  the  last 
named  by  far  the  hardest  to  handle,  and  the  one  doing 
so  much  ’damage  to  growers  the  country  over  to-day. 
On  some  farms  to-day  it  is  practically  impossible  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop,  while  on  nearby  farms  they  grow  fairly 
well.  Why  is  this?  I  claim  that  it  is  because  the  soil 
becomes  infested  with  blight  germs  and  inoculates  the 
plant  through  its  roots  as  soon  as  set,  there  multiplying 
until  it  kills  the  plant,  which  usually  occurs  about  time 
fruit  is  setting.  I  have  known  this  disease  to  show  be¬ 
fore  plants  were  taken  from  the  beds  to  the  field ;  this 
is  caused  I  think  by  growing  the  plant  in  infested  soil. 

I  tried  to  prove  this  by  experiment  the  present  season. 

I  grew  most  of  my  plants  on  sterilized  soil,  but  grew  a 
few  in  soil  not  sterilized.  The  plants  grown  in  unster- 
ilizcd  soil  did  not  amount  to  anything  after  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  field,  while  those  grown  in  sterilized  soil 
grew  and  produced  some  fruit,  while  they  did  blight  later. 

I  think  it  shows  that  this  disease  comes  from  the  soil 
rather  than  from  the  air.  Supposing  this  to  be  a  fact, 
what  possible  good  can  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  sprayed  on  the  leaves?  One  might  as 
well  put  a  rubber  hat  on  one’s  head  to  keep  the  feet  dry. 

I  sprayed  this  whole  lot  of  plants  from  the  time  they 
began  to  grow  in  the  field  till  they  showed  blight  very 
plainly.  If  this  disease  communicates  from  the  soil  and 
the  soil  only,  we  must  look  in  that  direction  if  we  expect 
to  overcome  it.  It  has  been  stated  that  kainit  used  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  per  acre  prior  to  setting 
plants  and  300  to  500  pounds  hoed  in  around  plants,  and 
also  wood  ashes  and  salt  in  liberal  quantities,  will  pre¬ 
vent  this  disease.  Who  has  tried  it  and  with  what 
result?  How  much  salt  will  an  egg  plant  stand  and 
prosper?  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  we  must 
look  to  soil  for  this  disease,  and  there  apply  our  reme¬ 
dies  if  we  expect  to  grow  egg  plant  successfully.  On 
some  farms  this  crop  thrives  fairly  well  with  but  little 
disease.  On  these  farms  the  crop  has  been  grown  a 
comparatively  short  time,  the  grower  being  very  partic¬ 
ular  to  grow  plants  in  new  soil,  and  planting  on  ground 
that  has  not  had  this  crop  on  before. 

DAMPING  OFF. — The  disease  known  as  “damping 
off”  is  not  so  difficult  to  handle,  and  rarely  occurs  except 
to  young  tender  plants  at  time  of  transplanting.  It 
plants  are  properly  hardened  off  before  moving  there 
need  be  but  little  fear  from  this  source.  It  is  easily  de¬ 
tected  ;  the  plant  rots  at  surface  of  the  ground  and  falls 
over  and  dies,  while  with  the  “blight”  the  main  stalk 
stands  erect  and  only  the  leaves  die  at  first. 

APPLYING  FERTILIZER. — In  planting  egg  plants 
as  well  as  most  other  truck  crops  I  prefer  using  my 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  broadcast  after  plowing  and 
before  harrowing,  working  all  well  in  the  soil  with  har¬ 
row.  At  time  of  setting  plants  I  use  some  form  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  and  around  hills ;  nitrate  of  soda  I  have  used,  but 
do  not  find  it  as  beneficial  as  some  forms  of  organic  ni¬ 
trogen,  preferably  fish  in  any  form ;  raw  fish  where  they 
are  to  be  had  giving  best  results  from  side  dressing.  In 
using  nitrate  of  soda  I  always  work  it  in  the  soil.  It 
dissolves  quickly,  and  is  then  where  the  plant  can  use  it 
at  once  if  needed,  but  when  applied  on  surface  and  no 
rain  follows  soon  it  is  slow  in  its  action.  In  localities 
where  showers  are  frequent  it  makes  no  difference.  In 
gathering  the  crop  use  pruning  shears  and  cut  each  fruit 
clean.  It  does  less  damage  to  plant  than  any  other 
method  I  have  tried.  Last,  but  not  least,  don’t  let  fruit 
get  too  large  before  cutting.  A  medium-sized  fruit  with 
good  color  always  sells  for  more  than  dull  colored  fruits 
of  larger  size. 

STERILIZING  THE  SOIL.— This  was  done  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  steam  coil  made  by  a  plumber.  Mine  was  made  as 
follows:  five  runs  nine  feet  long  made  of  1%-inch  pipe. 
These  were  drilled  every  five  inches  with  5-16  drill,  turn¬ 
ing  the  pipe  quarter  way  around  every  time  drill  was  set. 
and  drilled  holes  all  way  through.  This  turning  of  the 


pipes  makes  holes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  These 
five  pipes  were  then  threaded  and  screwed  into  cross¬ 
heads  (114-inch  pipes  for  heads)  at  either  end,  using 
right-hand  nipples  on  one  end  and  left-hand  on  the 
other ;  these  five  pipes  were  placed  one  foot  apart,  mak¬ 
ing  the  whole  apparatus  four  feet  wide  and  nearly  10 
feet  long  when  finished.  See  Fig.  302.  In  the  center 
at  one  end  a  connection  is  made  with  ^j-inch  pipe  to 
admit  steam.  This  connection  may  seem  small,  but  it 
worked  all  right,  and  will  give  a  10-horse  power  boiler 
a  great  hustle  to  keep  it  going  for  over  two  hours.  Next 
in  order  is  a  good  eight  or  10  horse-power  "boiler,  also  a 
box  sufficiently  large  to  be  10  inches  clear  of  pipe  on  all 
sides  and  two  feet  deep.  This  should  not  be  termed  a 


TOTATO  IN  A  POTATO.  Fig.  304. 

box,  although  it  is  box-shaped.  Floor  should  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  sides  and  ends  also,  so  it  can  be  removed  with 
less  labor.  Fill  half  full  of  soil  to  be  sterilized,  lay  on 
your  pipe  coil,  and  cover  with  strips  of  burlap  to  keep 
perforations  from  becoming  clogged.  Now  fill  box  full 
of  soil,  cover  with  canvas  or  a  tight  board  cover,  and 
weight  down.  Make  connection  with  good  hose  from 
boiler  to  coil,  fire  up  till  you  have  not  less  than  40 
pounds  pressure,  and  keep  it  there  till  finished  if  possible. 
This  operation  will  require  nearly  or  quite  2 hours. 
It  should  be  kept  steadily  heating  till  all  soil  in  the  en¬ 
closure,  corners,  ends  and  every  particle,  is  heated  to 
over  200  degrees,  and  when  this  has  been  reached  for 
a  short  time,  say  10  or  15  minutes,  I  will  guarantee  that 
about  everything  in  it  is  cooked,  even  to  one’s  finger  nails, 
should  you  attempt  to  try  it  that  way.  1  know,  for  I 
have  been  there.  Soil  treated  to  this  process  must  be, 
and  is  absolutely  pure;  free  from  all  foul  seeds,  insects 
and  germs.  There  may  be  other  and  even  better  ways 
of  doing  this  work,  but  this  was  the  way  I  did  it,  and  it 
works  well  for  small  operations.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

New  Jersey. 

APPLE  LAND  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Many  of  the  old  abandoned  farms  in  Massachusetts 
have  as  fertile  soils  as  are  found  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  better  adapted  to  apple  orchards.. 
Ideal  soils  for  orchards  can  be  found  in  every  town,  and 
good  land  can  be  bought  within  two  to  five  miles  of  ex¬ 
cellent  markets  and  railroad  stations  at  reasonable 
prices.  Clay  soils  free  from  stones  are  better  adapted 
for  grass.  The  Connecticut  Valley  produces  apple  trees 
30  feet  or  more  in  height,  with  fruit  of  the  largest 
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size ;  though  not  as  late  keeping  as  are  grown  in  the  hill 
towns.  Such  tall  trees  are  unhandy  to  pick.  Land  on 
the  hills  with  clay  and  gravel  subsoil,  is  number  one 
orchard  soil.  Usually  there  are  small  and  large  stones 
on  what  we  call  gravelly  land. 

1  stood  in  an  orchard  where  they  were  harvesting 
about  2,000  barrels  of  apples,  and  the  owner,  pointing 
toward  the  village,  two  miles  distant,  said:  “That  pas¬ 
ture  can  be  bought  for  five  dollars  an  acre,  and  if  set 
to  apple  trees  would  in  10  years  be  worth  $500.”  A  year 
ago  the  same  man  testified  in  court  upon  his  oath,  that 
in  the  hill  town  where  he  lived,  apple  orchards  were 
worth  from  $500  to  $600  an  acre,  when  they  were  from 
10  to  20  years  old  and  would  last  60,  70  or  SO  years.  I 
am  not  writing  about  orcharding,  but  concerning  soils; 


otherwise  I  might  counsel  moderation.  It  is  doubtful 
if  this  expert's  opinion  could  be  verified.  That  there 
is  abundance  of  good  orchard  land  in  western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  need  not  be  questioned.  To  find  soil  and  'lo¬ 
cation  that  would  answer  his  purpose,  (after  the  big 
fire  in  the  city  of  Portland)  a  man  moved  his  family  to 
Springfield  and  for  nearly  three  months  looked  over  the 
ground ;  finally  buying  a  small  farm  of  good  land,  an 
extra  good  house  and  he  doubts  to  this  day  if  he  could 
have  done  better.  Doubtless  it  will  pay  to  lake  time  and 
secure  land  and  location  suitable  to  the  purpose  desired. 

_  j.  w.  ADAMS, 


FLOWERS  OR  VEGETABLES  UNDER  GLASS. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  glass  gardeners  who  change  from 
flower  culture  to  vegetables,  or  give  up  growing  vegetables 
for  flowers.  There  must  be  some  good  reason  for  such 
changes,  and  we  would  like  to  know  why  they  are  usually 
made. 

All  such  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation 
almost  invariably  apply  to  men  who  had  never  had  a 
proper  training  in  gardening  matters.  By  the  word 
gardening  I  mean  in  its  full  sense,  viz.,  the  cultivation  ot 
plants,  fruits  and  flowers,  both  under  glass  and  out¬ 
doors.  It  quite  frequently  happens  that  a  man  will  make 
a  start  in  the  florist  business  by  growing  vegetables 
under  glass,  principally  lettuce,  radishes,  etc.,  knowing 
full  well  that  such  subjects  are  much  more  easily  handled 
than  flowering  or  foliage  plants.  If  successful  with  the 
first  he  may  add  another  house  or  two  for  the  growing 
of  the  latter,  and  if  he  succeeds  here  he  may  be  tempted 
to  go  still  further  and  attempt  the  growing  of  cut  flowers, 
and  this  is  usually  the  rock  upon  which  such  men  either 
go  to  pieces  or  decide  to  return  to  the  growing  of  vege¬ 
tables.  With  regard  to  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
the  turning  from  flowers  to  vegetables,  I  really  cannot 
offer  a  satisfactory  explanation,  excepting  that  some¬ 
times  the  flower  market  is  overdone  in  certain  localities, 
and  a  grower  sees  that  he  can  do  better  at  growing 
vegetables.  But  here  is  a  little  of  my  own  experience 
which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject: 

Up  to  1900  I  had  been  growing  violets  successfully 
for  a  period  of  nearly  20  years,  but  at  that  time  my  stock 
became  badly  diseased  with  the  so-called  “leaf-spot,” 
and  every  season  since  it  has  been  growing  worse,  until 
at  last  I  realized  that  if  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  any  more 
money  in  violet  growing  I  would  have  to  grow  some¬ 
thing  else  in  the  same  space;  consequently  I  have  decided 
entirely  to  drop  violets  (at  least  for  a  few  years)  and 
to  grow  lettuce  in  the  same  space,  for  there  is  a  good 
local  demand  for  choice  lettuce,  and  I  feel  sure  it  will 
pay  me  to  cater  to  it.  Here  is  another  illustration : 
We  have  one  house  (without  benches)  which  we  devote 
to  Chrysanthemums,  and  these  are  always  followed  up 
with  cauliflower.  Last  Winter  a  friend  here  connected 
with  one  of  the  leading  hotels  in  New  York  induced  me 
to  send  to  said  hotel  a  box  of  three  dozen  heads  of 
cauliflower.  Immediately  upon  unpacking  the  same  the 
proprietor  telegraphed  for  more,  and  later  by  letter 
offered  me  $3.50  per  dozen  heads  for  all  I  could  grow, 
a  better  price  than  I  could  get  here  at  retail.  Now  I 
am  considering  the  advisability  of  giving  up  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  devoting  the  house  to  cauliflower  entirely,  or 
of  building  another  house  for  the  cauliflower  crop.  In 
either  case  you  see  I  am  pretty  sure  of  a  good  market 
for  the  cauliflower  at  remunerative  prices. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.  jesse  robbins. 

The  largest  grower  of  cut  flowers  in  the  United  States, 
Peter  Reinberg,  of  Chicago,  began  business  under  glass 
as  a  grower  of  vegetables,  and  it  was  doubtless  due  to 
a  belief  that  the  cut  flower  business  promised  greater 
profits  that  he  ultimately  changed  to  cut  flowers.  This 
alert  man  of  business  now  owns  nearly  or  quite  one  mil¬ 
lion  square  feet  of  glass,  and  is  a  shining  example  of 
the  success  that  sometimes  smiles  upon  the  florist. 
Many  men  who  now  grow  flowers  began  with  vegetables 
because  they  needed  quick  returns  for  the  investment, 
and  a  ready-money  crop  could  be  had  in  vegetables  in 
less  time  than  in  flowers,  but  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  beginner  from  the  fact  that  so  much 
depends  upon  locality  and  the  available  market.  The 
latter  conditions  are  unquestionably  the  chief  factors  in 
making  a  choice  between  these  two  branches  of  horti 
culture,  though  where  equal  opportunities  are  offered  for 
each,  it  is  probable  that  the  flower  end  would  give  the 
greater  orofit,  but  would  require  a  larger  outlay  and  be 
consequently  a  greater  risk.  There  are  some  growers 
who  combine  the  two  branches  profitably,  for  example, 
Robert  Klagge,  of  Michigan,  who  grows  both  cucumbers 
and  violets  very  well,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  which  end 
of  his  business  Mr.  Klagge  finds  most  profitable  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  space  occupied.  I  cannot  recall  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  cut  flower  man  who  changed  to  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  entirely,  but  have  known  of  several  who  combined 
carnations,  mushrooms  and  tomatoes  in  one  establish¬ 
ment,  the  object  being  to  get  a  quicker  and  larger  return 
from  their  glass  than  was  possible  by  growing  one  crop 
only.  *  W.  H.  TAPLIN. 

Philadelphia  Co.,  Pa. 
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THE  PRIZE  CUPPINGS. 

Prizes  are  awarded  for  clippings  this  week 
as  follows : 

‘  An  “  Auto  Hog  ”  Dressed. 

There  is  one  atitomphilist  living  on  the 
East  Side  who  received  prompt  punishment 
for  reckless  driving  one  morning  last  week, 
lie  will  pay  no  tine  for  his  careless  driving 
and  indifference  to  other  people’s  welfare,  but 
lie  will  continue  buying  court  plaster  and  lini¬ 
ments  for  iiis  lameness  for  some  days  yet.  It 
happened  Saturday  morning.  The  reckless 
driver  was  coining  down  town  on  Euclid  Ave¬ 
nue,  driving  one  of  the  big  touring  cars  and 
hugging  close  to  t lie  trolley  tracks.  Near 
I  loan  Street,  when  the  trolley  car  stopped  for 
a  young  woman,  the  driver  was  running  so 
close  the  wheels  caught  the  young  woman's 
skirts  and  threw  her  heavily  to  the  pavement. 
Fortunately  she  fell  without  getting  under  the 
wheels  of  the  heavy  machine,  and  t lie  driver 
with  a  loud  shout  of  “(let  out  of  the  way” 
hurried  on  down  the  street.  Passengers  on 
the  car  helped  the  young  woman,  whose  only 
injuries  were  a  severe  fright  and  a  torn  and 
soiled  dress,  and  as  t he  car  proceeded  on  its 
way  down  town,  there  was  a  discussion  of 
what  should  he  done  to  the  careless  driver. 
It  was  decided  a  good  thrashing  was  the  best 
remedy  for  such  recklessness  and  some  of  the 
men  on  the  car  said  they  were  quite  willing 
to  do  the  work  if  they  could  find  the  driver. 
Near  Spangler  Avenue  the  car  overtook  the 
automobile,  the  driver  having  stopped  to  chat 
with  a  friend.  As  the  car  stopped  at  the 
crossing  alongside  the  auto,  two  of  the  men 
on  the  car  stepped  off,  pulled  the  driver  from 
the  auto,  and  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing, 
blacking  his  eyes  and  disfiguring  him  worse 
than  a  police  court  sentence  would  have  done. 
The  car  waited  while  the  job  was  done  and 
the  passengers  cheered  while  the  two  men 
told  the  driver  the  reason  for  his  getting  the 
thrashing.  The  other  passengers  voted  it  was 
a  good  job,  well  done,  and  they  had  a  great 
deal  of  gratification  because  they  thought  the 
punishment  so  nicely  fitted  the  crime. — Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  Plain  Dealer. 

Full  of  Years  and  Pluck . 

A  novel  sight  was  witnessed  one  afternoon 
last  week  in  UicKons — Mrs.  Ann  Griffin,  the 
".Mother  of  Pickens,”  aged  95,  flying  through 
the  streets  in  an  automobile.  After  it  was  all 
over  the  brave  old  lady  was  surprised  at  her¬ 
self,  but  declares  that  she  enjoyed  it.  Ambler 
Giireath,  her  grand  nephew,  was  chauffeur  in 
his  own  machine  and  made  a  safe  trip.  Mrs. 
Griffin  says  that  in  her  childhood  days  it  was 
customary  for  people  to  walk  ordinary  dis¬ 
tances.  Wagons  aud  buggies  were  by  no 
means  common  75  years  ago,  and  were  owned 
by  the  best  to-do  people.  It  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  for  women  in  her  girlhood  days  to  ride 
30  to  40  miles  a  day  on  horseback.  She  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  present  generation  cannot 
stand  so  much  violent  exercise,  and  that  on 
the  whole  the  race  is  degenerating.  Mrs. 
Griffin  has  seen  the  evolution  of  locomotion 
from  “footback"  and  horseback  to  wagons  and 
buggies,  and  from  these  to  railway  trains, 
ana  now  takes  a  spin  in  an  automobile.  She 
is  satisfied  that  people  will  lie  “flying”  before 
the  passing  of  the  present  generation.  Mrs. 
Griffin  is  95  years  old  and  still  sees  to  read 
without  her  glasses.  She  is  a  sister  of  Major 
James  II.  Animer,  the  well-known  veteran  of 
Pickens  County,  who  is  90  years  of  age. — • 
Keowee,  N.  C.,  Courier. 

Boy  Knocks  Down  Bear. 

llomer  Ilill,  the  12-year-old  stepson  of  John 
Campbell,  who  lives  on  the  Waterford  road, 
two  and  one-haif  miles  from  St.  Johusbury, 
had  an  escapade  with  a  bear  Monday,  in 
which  he,  like  David  of  old,  won  by  the  use 
of  stones  and  good  marksmanship.  Passing  a 
piece  of  wood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  house,  the  boy  heard  a  whistle,  and  think¬ 
ing  it  a  neighbor's  boy,  answered  it.  Just 
then  Bruin  emerged  from  the  brush,  looking 
like  an  immense  black  dog.  This  the  boy 
took  him  to  be,  and  called  him.  But  when 
the  animal  climbed  over  the  stone  wall  and 
started  toward  him  the  hoy  saw  his  mistake 
and  danger,  and  seizing  a  large  stone,  he 
aimed  and  struck  1  lie  bear  squarely  in  the 
head,  knocking  him  down.  He  then  ran  home 
for  help.  Men,  boys  and  dogs  gathered,  but 
meanwhilp  the  bear  had  returned  to  the 
woods.  The  dogs  took  the  scent  readily,  but 
the  heavy  shower  of  Monday  coming  up  just 
then  spoiled  it,  and  the  party  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  hunt. — Springfield,  Mass.,  Repub¬ 
lican. 

SHORT  QUESTIONS  BRIEFLY 
ANSWERED. 

Rose  Cuttings  Planted  Outdoors. 

I  wish  to  enlarge  my  rose  garden,  and 
early  in  August  cut  about  200  slips  and 
started  them  in  sand  in  boxes.  Now  what 
is  next  on  the  programme?  I  have  no  hot¬ 
house,.  and  do  not  live  on  my  country  place 
in  Winter.  Will  if  do  to  plant  them  out  (his 
Fall?  Would  it  he  better  to  plant  this  Fall 
close  together,  so  as  to  give  extra  protee- 
tion  for  the  Winter,  and  transplant  in  the 
Spring?  tkoy. 

If  your  rose  cuttings  are  well  rooted  it 
would  probably  be  well  to  plant  them  out  in 


the  garden,  choosing  a  place  protected  from 
high  winds.  They  may  be  set  closely  in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  and  if  transplanted  in  moist 
weather,  and  thoroughly  watered  for  some 
days  afterwards  there  would  lie  little  chance 
of  loss.  As  they  cannot  be  expected  to  gain 
very  strong  root  hold  before  freezing  weather, 
it  would  he  well  to  protect  them  with  a  lib¬ 
eral  mulch  of  litter  or  evergreen  boughs.  If 
you  delay  planting  them  till  Fall  they  are 
more  likely  to  heave  from  the  action  of  the 
frost  and  be  injured  than  if  planted  out  now. 

Sowing  Winter  Wheat. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Winter  wheat? 

E.  E.  F. 

About  the  middle  of  September.  The  plant 
should  make  a  good  start  oefore  t  lie  ground 
freezes.  Bye  is  hardier  and  can  be  sown 
later. 

Starting  Cider  Info  Vinegar. 

I  have  a  barrel  of  cider  made  last  November 
and  placed  in  cellar.  Wishing  to  turn  it  to 
vinegar,  I  put  couple  of  yeast  cakes  in  it 
shortly  after  cider  was  made,  hut  they  did  not 
have  the  desired  effect.  J.  M. 

Newburg,  N.  Y. 

Try  inoculation.  Get  about  two  gallons  of 
good  cider  vinegar,  well  developed,  and  pour 
it  into  the  barrel. 

Trimming  Hedges. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to 
the  proper  time  to  trim  a  cedar  hedge,  arbor- 
vitse?  a.  c.  b. 

Vermont. 

Evergreen  hedges,  such  as  arbor-vitffi, 
hemlock  and  cedar,  may  be  trimmed  at  any 
time  during  the  growing  season.  It  is  usual 
to  make  a  clipping  early  in  June,  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  ones  in  late  July  and  August.  Clip¬ 
ping  should  never  he  deferred  until  the  end 
of  the  growing  season,  as  the  cut  surfaces  do 
not  readily  heal  at  that  time. 

Planer  Shavings  for  Manure. 

Do  you  advocate  the  use  of  sawdust  or 
planer  shaving  manure  for  garden  aud  gen¬ 
eral  farm  use?  I  am  told  it  will  fill  the 
ground  with  worms  and  grubs.  I  make  con¬ 
siderable  manure,  but  not  enough  for  my  use, 
and  cannot  easily  get:  straw  manure,  but 
can  get  sawdust  and  planer  shavings. 

READER. 

We  would  use  shavings  or  sawdust  if  we 
could  not  use  straw.  We  do  not  believe  the 
shavings  will  “fill  the  ground  with  worms  or 
grubs."  The  shavings  are  not  equal  to  straw 
in  manurial  value,  and  will  not.  decay  so 
quickly.  When  well  rotted  or  soaked  with  the 
liquids  they  will  not  injure  the  soil. 

Spraying  for  a  Green  Worm. 

What  will  destroy  the  green  worm  which 
attaches  itself  to  (lie  underside  of  the  leaves 
of  my  Exochorda  shrubs  and  causes  them 
to  roll  up?  These  leaves  also  get  full  of 
rough,  warty  spots  near  the  outer  ends. 

New  York.  J.  E.  O. 

Probably  the  best  treatment  would  be  thor¬ 
ough  spraying  with  a  solution  of  ordinary 
laundry  soap,  one  pound  dissolved  in  eight 
gallons  of  hot  water.  As  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  the  worm  complained  of  is  a  leaf 
chewer  or  not,  it  would  be  well  to  add  two 
or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  pure  Paris-green  to 
this  amount  of  solution.  The  treatment  may 
be  repeated  if  the  first  application  is  not 
effectual. 

Eulalia  for  Hedge  Plants 

In  previous  issues  you  spoke  of  Eulalia  for 
hedge  and  mulching.  Where  can  these  roots 
be  got,  and  how  much  would  old  clumps  be 
worth?  When  is  the  best  time  for  planting? 

Clio,  Mich.  o.  M.  F. 

Whole  clumps  of  Eulalia  may  be  had  from 
most  nurserymen  advertising  in  The  B.  N.-Y. 
The  best  way  would  lie  to  write  to  a  number 
and  ascertain  the  cost:  of  large  clumps  dug 
to  ship  in  early  Spring.  The  best  time  to 
plant  is  in  April  or  earlier  if  the  ground 
is  in  good  working  condition.  The  clumps 
should  lie  divided  as  soon  as  received,  and 
plantings  made  while  the  roots  are  still  dor¬ 
mant.  We  should  think  strong  clumps  should 
he  had  for  75  cents  or  $1  each,  but  nurserymen 
vary  somewhat  in  prices.  A  good  clump  may 
lie  divided  into  nearly  40  or  50  plants,  as  all 
that  is  needed  is  an  eye,  or  growing  sprout, 
with  good  roots  for  each  set. 


PtiRE  Food  and  Vinegar.- — The  editorial  on 
the  pure  food  law  interests  me  and  many 
others  in  all  sections  of  the  State.  We  all 
want  to  lie  protected  from  adulteration  in 
food  products,  and  if  we  must  have  whisky 
let  that  be  pure  also.  The  clause  relating  to 
cider  vinegar  is  the  thorn  in  our  flesh,  as  it 
is.  so  worded  or  interpreted  that  it  prohibits 
a  farmer  from  selling  his  own  actually  pure 
cider  vinegar  even  to  the  merchants,  and 
gives  the  vinegar  trust  or  large  manufacturers 
the  whole  trade,  allowing  them  to  sell  an 
article  that  will  not  keep  pickles,  as  has  been 
proved  many  times  by  many  people.  This 
law  is  all  right  if  readjusted,  but  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  application  it  debars  the  pure  article  and 
allows  much  of  the  adulterated  to  he  forced 
upon  the  people,  judging  from  the  complaints 
of  consumers.  Give  us  pure  food.  w. 


Superior  to  Wood  or  Metal  Lath 


in  the  construction  of 
plastered  wails  and  ceilings 

SAVES  TIME  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

f2a^fncZrff  Incombustible  Materials 

NAILED  SECURELY  TO  THE  STUDDING  AND 
FINISHED  WITH  PLASTER 

Walls  and  ceilings  constructed  with  Sackett  Plaster 
[Board  will  not  tall ;  are  Economical.  Fire,  Heat, 
Cold  and  Sound  Resisting. 

Sample  and  Circular  on  Application 

SACKETT  WALL  BOARD  CO. 

19  BATTERY  PL.  Whitehall  Bldg.  NEW  YORK 


Change  Feed 
While  Moving 


“Time  Saver” 


There’s  no  lost  time  when  manure  is  spread 
with  the  20th  Century.  The  driver  need  not 
leave  his  seat  nor  stop  hia  team  to  change  the 
amount  of  manure  be  is  spreading.  By  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  foot  aud  a  touch  of  the  hand  the 

20th  Century  Manure  Distributor 

will  check  or  increase  the  movement  of  the 
bottom  “apron”  instantly.  The  quantity 
spread  per  acre  Is  regulated  by  the  speed  of 
this  moving  floor  carrying  the  manure  to  the 
Beater.  Our  Friction  Clutch  Return  Device 
prevents  breakage  of  apron  chain.  Other 
Improvements  explained  in  free  booklet. 

I  J.  S.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y„  Waterloo,  la. 


THE  TROLLEY  MAIL  BOX 

Will  carry  the  mall  from  rural  route  to  the 
house  and  return,  l,(XX)feetper  minute. 


Ttauxr  MMh 


Eachllne guaranteed  satisfactory  or 
refunded.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for 

THE  TROLLEY  BOX  CO,. 

52  Washington  5t.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


money 

prices. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry,  O. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
B.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  j.n; e  8. 


SEED  WHEAT 

Fultzo-Mediterannean,  Jones’  Long- 
berry,  Imp.  Rudy,  Gold  Coin 
and  Harvest  King, 

all  selected,  bulked  and  recleaned  for 
seed  purposes.  Also 

IMPROVED  MAMMOTH  WHITE  WINTER  RYE. 

The  finest  Rye  ever  offered  for  Fall 
planting.  Write  immediately  for  prices. 

HOLMES  SEED  COMPANY, 

9  and  II  North  Market  Square, 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

CHOICE  SEED  RYE. 

Our  Seed  Rye  Is  grown  In  the  light  soil  district  of 
New  Jersey,  and  prodnees  big  crops  when  sown  on 
heavy  land.  8amples  and  price  on  application. 

HOWARD  RIGG,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 


OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGU  .J  is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated,  and  containsfull  cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  and  a  most  complete  collection  of  all  the 
newest  and  best  sorts— 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 

Lilies,  Crocuses,  Irises, 

Including  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  rnwest 
and  mOBt  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Iris, 

Freesias,  Lily=of=the=VaIley,  etc. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

We  are  the  Largest  and  Oldest  BULB  IMPORT¬ 
ERS  In  America. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

36  Cortlandt  5treet,  New  York 

EST  A  BURRED  1802 


Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Catalogue  No.  1  free  to 
purchasers  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  No.  8 
free  to  buyers  of  Holland  Bulbs  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Try  us;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  61it 
year.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  H ARRI80N  CO. 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 


L  1  » 'JL 

- j  FREE 

T.  C.  KEVITT,  Athenla,  N.  J. 


..PRUITIOOS 

^  shows  In  NATURAL  COLOR8  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
’  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
’bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

TREES  TREES  TREES 

400,000  Apple,  300,000  Peach, 
50,000  Pear,  40,000  Sour  Cherry, 
40,000  Japan  Plums. 

Best  packing,  best  grading,  best  prices,  best  trees; 
bestplace  to  buy  orchards.  Jobbers  supplied.  Ourfree 
catalogue  is  meaty.  No  agents.  Firm  not  impersonal. 
Woodview  Nurseries,  B.3,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa 


THE  SOUTH  SIDE  CARRIERS 

FOR  PEACHES,  PLUMS.  GRAPES,  APPLES  AND  TOMATOES. 

SOUTH  SIDE  M’F’G  OO., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  114  Warren  Street.  PETERSBURG,  VA.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  wish  to  cut  down  our  list  of  varieties  and  reduce  our  stock,  in  order  to  give  our  entire  attention  to 
breeding  and  selection,  and  the  growing  of  onlv  a  few  sorts  in  nursery  and  orchard.  We  have 

CUT  OUR  PRICES  EOR  EALL 

to  do  it.  Standard  Bartlett  Pears,  2  and  3  years,  No.  1,  5-7  feet,  $12;  Med.,  4-6  and  5-6  feet,  $9;  3-5  and  4-5  feet, 
$7  per  100.  Other  kinds  one  cent  per  tree  less.  Also,  Apples,  four  cents  and  up;  Cherries  and  Plums,  seven 
cents  and  up.  lO  per  cent  Discount,  on  orders  only  one-quarter  paid  with  order,  or  15  per  cent  Dis¬ 
count  on  full  paid  order  sent  us  before  10 — 15th,  ’04.  Fall  or  Spring  Shipment  as  .You  Direct. 
These  prices  and  discounts  for  this  Fall  only.  Our  TREE  BREEDER  gives  varieties  and  prices  In  full. 
Better  have  have  a  copy.  It’s  FREE. 

The  Tree  Breeder.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TREES 


tf>7  DCD  inn  CDCIfiUT  DAin  Apples.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
V  I  rtn  IUUi  rnciuni  irtlUi  Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 
name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New'  York. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  yon 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 


Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  gave  yon  money.  MYER  A  SON,  BrldgevUle,  Del. 

HOYT’S  NURSERIES  NEW  ENGLAND 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  ”  stock  grown  in  the  United  8tates.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  Fall  planting— advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations,  free- 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 
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A  POTATO  WITHIN  A  POTATO. 

The  picture  shown  at  Fig.  004,  page  683, 
sent  us  by  L.  B.  Avery,  Lenawee  Co., 
Mich.,  represents  a  potato  growing  up  out 
of  another,  without  roots,  stem  or  leaves. 
Its  oddity  of  appearance  is  well  shown  in 
the  engraving. _ 

TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

A  Note  and  Its  Indorser. 

In  the  case  of  a  bank  note  indorser,  how 
long  a  time  is  he  held  for  its  payment? 
Must,  he  he  notified  when  it  becomes  due,  or 
mist  I  wait  till  there  is  a  failure  to  make 
payment  when  due?  Or  is  it  necessary  to 
notify  under  any  circumstances?  If  neces¬ 
sary,  must  it  be  done  by  mail  or  otherwise? 

Palermo,  N.  Y.  a.  f.  h. 

By  the  term  “bank  note”  we  assume  is 
meant  a  promissory  note  payable  at  a  given 
bank.  If  the  note  is  payable  on  a  fixed 
date  it  must  be  presented  at  the  bank  named 
on  that  date,  and  payment  demanded.  It 
payable  on  demand,  it  must  be  so  present' 
ed,  and  the  demand  of  payment  made  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time.  What  is  a  reason¬ 
able  time  depends  upon  the  circumstances 
of  each  case.  The  safest  rule  is  to  present 
the  note  immediately.  If  payment  is  re¬ 
fused  so  that  the  note  is  dishonored,  notice 
of  its  dishonor  must  be  given  to  the  in¬ 
dorser.  This  may  be  done  by  mailing  the 
note  to  the  indorser,  or  delivering  it  at  his 
residence  or  place  of  business.  The  notice 
should  for  safety  be  given  immediately 
upon  the  dishonor  of  the  note.  It  may, 
however,  where  the  holder  of  the  note  and 
the  indorser  reside  in  the  same  place,  be 
given  at  the  plage  of  business  of  the  in¬ 
dorser  at  any  time  before  the  close  of 
business  hours  on  the  date  following  the 
dishonor  of  the  note,  or  at  the  residence 
of  the  indorser  before  the  usual  hours  of 
rest  on  the  day  following.  If  sent  by  mail, 
the  parties  residing  at  the  same  place,  it 
should  be  mailed  in  time  to  reach  the  in¬ 
dorser  in  usual  course  on  the  following 
day.  When  the  holder  and  indorser  reside 
in  different  places,  the  notice  must  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the  post  office  in  time  to  go  by 
mail  the  day  following  the  dishonor  of  the 
note,  or  if  there  be  no  mail  at  a  conven¬ 
ient  hour  on  that  day,  by  the  next  niail 
thereafter;  if  given  other  than  through 
the  post  office,  then  it  must  be  given  within 
the  time  that  the  notice  would  have  been 
received  by  mail  in  due  course  if  it  had 
been  deposited  in  the  post  office  as  last 
above  set  forth.  Unless  the  note  is  pre¬ 
sented  and  payment  demanded,  and  notice 
of  its  dishonor  given,  as  above  set  forth, 
the  indorser  will  be  discharged  of  liabil¬ 
ity.  The  law  is  extremely  technical,  and 
must  be  followed  exactly.  The  best  course 
is  to  deposit  the  note  in  the  holder’s  bank- 
before  maturity,  with  instructions  to  col¬ 
lect  it,  giving  the  bank  the  address  of  the 
indorser.  If  a  mistake  is  then  made  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  discharge  of  the  indorser, 
the  collecting  bank  will  be  responsible. 

BUILDING  AN  ICEHOUSE. 

,  Ar.  J.,  Cuba,  Mo. — I  wish  to  build  an  Ice¬ 
house  this  Fall  for  family  use,  and  would  like 
advice  as  to  its  construction.  I  expect  to 
build  it  12x12  feet  on  inside,  and  have  plenty 
of  charcoal  dust  to  (ill  in  with  on  walls  and 
elsewhere.  Will  you  give  me  explicit  direc¬ 
tions  how  to  build  and  how  to  provide  ventila¬ 
tion  on  top  and  drainage  on- bottom? 

A  ns. — One  hesitates  to  give  detailed  di¬ 
rections  for  building  a  house  for  ice,  as 
they  are  made  to  vary  so  much  as  to  ma¬ 
terial  and  expense.  For  a  good,  substan¬ 
tial  house,  which  would  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  permanent  improvement  to  a  place,  I 
would  proceed  as  follows :  Make  a  tight 
foundation  of  brick  or  stone  and  lay  3x8 
inch  sills  upon  it  flatways.  For  the  super¬ 
structure  use  2x8  studding  of  the  desired 
length,  which  in  this  case  would  be  about 
12  feet.  The  outer  shell  or  wall  of  the 
house  I  would  finish  in  the  same  way  as 
for  an  ordinary  dwelling.  First  nail  on 
sheathing  boards,  then  building  paper,  cov¬ 
ering  the  same  with  good  weather  board¬ 
ing.  The  more  care  that  is  taken  with  this 
outer  covering  the  better  will  the  house 
save  ice.  The  inner  wall  may  be  boarded 
up  as  tightly  as  practicable  and  the  eight- 
inch  space  is  then  filled  with  the  charcoal, 
which  is  most  excellent  materia]  for  the 


purpose.  A  tight  floor  some  inches  above 
the  ground  is  the  best  to  lay  the  ice  on. 
in  no  case  should  ice  be  laid  upon  the 
earth  floor,  as  its  warmth  will  soon  eat  up 
the  ice  above.  But  in  this  case  I  would 
make  a  floor  in  this  way :  Grade  the  earth 
bottom  to  slope  slightly  to  one  point,  and 
cover  with  stones  of  about  two  or  three 
inches,  drain  and  to  a  depth  of  six  inches 
over  this  bottom  put  a  layer  ot  charcoal 
several  inches  in  thickness,  and  directly  on 
this  the  ice.  At  the  lowest  point  fix  a 
drainage  pipe  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 


Arranged  in  this  way  water  will  always 
close  the  pipe  against  the  entrance  of 
warm  air.  Air  from  below  should  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  against,  as  it  has  a  tendency 
to  work  upward  and  damage  the  stored  ice. 

The  roof  should  be  constructed  in  the 
same  manner  as  are  the  sides,  excepting 
that  shingles  or  other  roofing  material 
takes  the  place  of  weatherboarding  and  the 
protected  space  need  not  be  over  six 
inches.  An  icehouse  does  not  need  much 
ventilation.  I  could  never  see  the  logic 
of  taking  special  care  to  construct  a  build¬ 
ing  which  has  for  its  object  to  prevent  the 
equalization  of  the  temperature  without 
and  the  temperature  within,  and  then  cut¬ 
ting  large  holes  in  the  walls  which  must 
have  just  the  reverse  effect.  To  prevent 
too  great  a  stagnation  of  the  air,  however, 
I  would  make  apertures  of  about  10  square 
inches  in  the  gables  just  under  the  apex 
of.  the  roof,  l'he  door  of  an  icehouse 
should  begin  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground  and  extend  nearly  to  the  top  of 
the  building.  Within  the  outer  door,  which 
should  be  in  two  sections,  there  should  be 
a  double  course  of  boards  with  the  space 
filled  with  the  charcoal  or  sawdust.  These 
boards  are  removed  as  the  ice  is  taken  out. 
I  have  never  known  of  charcoal  being  used 
in  constructing  ordinary  icehouses.  For 
filling  the  space  between  the  walls  nothing 
could  be  better,  but  for  filling  around  and 
above  the  ice,  which  should  be  one  foot 
in  thickness,  I  would  prefer  sawdust  or 
straw  as  being  easier  to  handle  in  remov¬ 
ing  the  ice.  Ice  in  storage  should  be 
looked  after  occasionally  when  the  weather 
becomes  warm  in  the  Spring.  The  settling 
of  the  protecting  material  in  contact  with 
the  ice  should  be  made  good  by  adding 
more  of  the  material.  Make  a  practice  of 
opening  the  house  in  the  early  morning, 
when  the  air  is  cool.  You  should  build  so 
as  to  have  a  bF.ck  of  ice  not  less  than  12 
feet  square ;  consequently  the  house,  on 
the  outside,  will  be  about  15  feet. 

GRANT  DAVIS. 


Starting  Grass  on  Low  Ground. 

M.  IF.  K.,  Milford,  Mass. — I  have  just  pur¬ 
chased  eight,  acres  of  interval  land,  one-half 
at  present  bearing  common  Meadow  grass,  the 
other  half  originally  bore  excellent  Herd's 
grass  aud  Ued-top,  but  has  been  neglected 
seriously  for  several  years,  and  is  now  cov¬ 
ered  with  weeds,  Witch  grass,  etc.  The 
meadow  land  is  heavy,  but  not  very  wet.  A 
small  brook  passes  through  it;  drainage  here 
would  be  difficult,  the  land  being  very  nearly 
level.  Ilow  can  I,  with  the  least  .expense, 
bring  all  of  tflis  land  into  Herd's  grass  and 
Ued-top  in  the  .quickest  time? 

Ans. — We  would  dig  open  ditches  it 
possible,  and  when  the  land  is  plowed 
throw  the  furrows  to  the  center  so  as  to 
make  a  gradual  slope  to  the  ditches.  The 
large  open  ditches  on  level  land  will  often 
drain  the  surface  so  that  in  a  dry  season 
the  soil  can  be  well  fitted.  We  would 
burn  the  weeds  and  coarse  grass  off.  On 
general  principles  this  is  bad  practice,  as 
this  organic  matter  ought  to  go  into  the 
soil,  but  we  judge  that  this  land  is  natu¬ 
rally  rich  in  humus.  When  dry  enough 
to  work,  plow  and  fit  the  land,  using  at 
least  1,000  pounds  of  lime  per  acre,  and 
seed  to  Timothy  and  Red-top.  We  should 
sow  rye  with  the  grass  on  such  land,  and 
cut  it  early  in  the  Spring  for  hay..  You 
can.  however,  use  the  grass  alone  if  you 
prefer.  After  the  first  year  you  must  use 
fertilizer  freely.  The  lime  on  such  soil 
will,  we  think,  start  the  first  crop. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Extension  Axle  Nuts 

make  old  buKKlea  run  like  new;  quirk  Hellers;  very 
profitable.  Our  hub  covers  keep  all  grit  out  of  boxea. 
Aoknth  Wantkd. 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Box  43,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


5TON  WAGON  SCALE  $3$ 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  FREE 
-BALL  BEARINGS, 
u.s.  standard  —  compound 
beam-catalogue  free 

AMERICAN  SCALE  COMPANY. 
lGEAoi.  Hank  Bldg.,  KAKjAi  ClTYMSfe) 


AGRICULTURAL 

X  UVE  E  . 

The  Ohio  Lime  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
Lime  for  Land  purposes. 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  OHIO  LIME  CO..  -  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Thissoapisa  Fertfllzeras  welt  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  6b-lb.  kegs. $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs, $4. SO;  half  barrel, 
2701b.,394cper  lb;  barrel,4251b.,3Hc.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WARM  DRY  FEET 


You  can  just  as  well  have  warm,  dry  feet,  even  when  ex¬ 
posed,  as  not.  The  secret  is  in  getting  right  rubber 
wear.  Write  to-day  for  our  booklet,  which  tells  all 
about  how  we  make  the 

Buckskin  Brand 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

( Not  made  by  a  trust.) 

They’re  all  rubber— pure,  new  rubber— the  only  thing 
that  wears.  Remember  every  10%  substitute  to  lessen 
cost  of  making  lessens  the  wear  20%.  (Jet  the  genuine. 
Look  for  the  Buckskin  brand  on  every  boot-leg  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  every  shoe.  ,  .  , 

We  sell  retailers  direct  from  factory  by  catalog,  save 
traveling  and  jobbers'  profits  and  put  that  money  into 
quality  If  you  don’t  find  the  Buckskin  brand  with  your 
dealer,  write  to  us.  Write  anyhow  for  the  book. 

To  introduce  in  any  locality,  we  make  the 
first  one  writing  us  a  special 
offer.  Write  to-day. 

BANNER  RUBBER  CO., 

280  Bittner  Street, 


FANCY  PEACHES 

Should  he  shipped  in  a  nice  carrier  to  fetch  fancy  prices.  Use  the  South  Side  Carriers. 

SOUTH  SIDE  CO., 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  114  WARREN  STKEKT.  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


You  Can  Save  From  S30  to  350 

PATENTS  “KNODIG”  PENDING 


BY  BUYING 
OUR. 


OUR  LATEST  PATTERN  PITLESS  SCALE. 

NO  PIT  TO  DIC.  8  INCHES  OVER  ALL.  STEEL  FRAME. 

This  Scale  is  oomplete  when  it  leaves  onr  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  C0„  Dept.  Z,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Means 
What  it  Says 


Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  Is  always  sold  under  a  positive 
written  guarantee.  If  It  does  not  do  all  we  say  It  will, 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  This  guarantee  Is  not  a 
"grand-stand  play.”  It  is  not  put  out  with  the  belief  that 
anyone  who  Is  disappointed  would  rather  say  nothing  than 
ask  for  their  money  back,  if  any  one  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
results  obtained  by  feeding  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food,  we  ask  aud  ex¬ 
pect  that  they  will  get  their  money  returned.  We  issue  our  guarantee 
to  show  that  we,  who  know  Dr.  Hess  (Stock  Food  better  than  any  one 
else,  believe  thoroughly  and  sincerely  In  Its  efficiency. 

DR.  HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

was  formulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.),  who  Is  a  physician,  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  a 
stock  feeder  of  long  experience.  The  prescription  was  used  by  him  In  his  private  practice  with 
great  success  before  the  food  was  placed  upon  the  market.  Hence  our  faith  la  this  preparation  is 
based,  not  upon  theory,  but  experience.  It  is  not  a  condimental  food,  but  a  scientific  slock  tonic 
and  laxative,  that  enables  the  system  of  the  animal  to  convert  a  larger  portion  of  the  nutrition  of  the 
food  into  solid  flesh  and  fat.  It  shortens  the  feeding  period  of  any  animal  30  to  60  days,  it  also  relieves 
the  minor  stock  ailments.  Feed  your  hogs  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  regularly  as  directed,  disinfect  the  pens( 
bedding  and  feeding  places  once  a  week  with  Instant  Louse  Killer,  and  if  you  have  any  loss  from  disease, 
this  positive  written  guarantee  says  that  your  money  will  bo  refunded. 


'  Except  in  Canada 
tnd  extreme 
West  and  South. 


per  pound  in  100  lb.  sacks,  25  lb.  pall  $1 
Smaller  quantities  a  little  higher.  Small  dose 

Remember  that  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month,  Dr.  Hess  will  furnish  veterinary  advice  and  pre¬ 
scriptions  free  if  you  will  mention  this  paper,  state  what  stock  you  have,  also  what  stock  food  you  have  fed  and  enclose 
two  cents  for  reply.  In  every  package  of  lir.  Hess  Stock  Food  there  is  a  little  yellow  card  that  entites  you  to  this  free 
service  at  any  time. 

l>r.  Hess  Stock  Book  Free,  if  you  will  mention  this  paper,  state  how  much  stock  you  have  and  what  kind  of  stock 

food  you  have  used  QR  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr  Heas  Poultry  Fan-a-ce-a  aud  Instant  Lou6e  Killer. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Eari.y  Ripening  Plums. — In  this  era 
of  rapid  transportation  the  time  of  ripen 
ing  is  a  most  important  feature  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  value  of  home-grown  fruits. 
No  matter  how  good  a  variety  may  be  in 
other  respects,  if  it  comes  in  at  a  season 
when  the  markets  are  flooded  with  showy 
products  from  distant  localities,  it  will 
likely  fail  to  give  satisfactory  commercial 
returns.  Extreme  earliness  or  lateness  in 
ripening  if  accompanied  by  other  accept¬ 
able  qualities,  may  therefore  become  fac¬ 
tors  of  exceptional  value.  The  physiolo¬ 
gical  processes  controlling  early  and  late 
maturity  are  too  subtle  to  be  controlled 
by  the  plant  breeder  except  in  the  most 
indirect  way.  Something  may  be  done  by 
growing  seedlings  from  varieties  having 
the  desired  quality,  but  heretofore  chance 
alone  has  to  be  thanked  for  such  variations 
in  the  time  of  maturity  as  we  find  use¬ 
ful.  Unexpected  breaks  in  the  way  of 
early  ripening  plums  have  been  brought 
to  our  notice  by  several  correspondents. 

•  'I'he  very  early  Botan  seedling  Radiance 
raised  in  North  Carolina,  was  figured  and 
described  in  a  late  issue  (Page  574).  The 
new  plums  shown  in  Fig.  305,  page  683, 
were  received  July  26,  from  Levi  Bell, 
Sparkill,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Bell  is  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  grower,  and  has  many  seedlings 
just  coming  into  bearing.  His  estimate  of 
these  plums  is  as  follows: 

I  send  you  samples  of  two  new  seedling 
plums  grown  by  me  from  seed  planted  four 
years  ago  last  Spring.  Both  produced  fruit 
this  season  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  great 
and  very  agreeable  surprise  to  me  to  find  these 
two  extra  early  plums,  ripening  with  the  Wil¬ 
lard,  rather  earlier  if  any  difference,  to  be  of 
such  fine  quality  and  so  handsome  as  they 
are:  they  are  easily  distinguishable.  The 
large  one  is  evidently  a  pure  Abundance  seed¬ 
ling,  as  the  flesh,  flavor  and  appearance  of 
both  tree  and  fruit  indicate;  the  period  of 
ripening  being  so  far  ahead  of  the  Abund¬ 
ance  must  make  it  valuable,  as  there  are  no 
others  that  compare  with  it  in  quality  that 
are  now  ripe,  that  I  know  of.  I  have  Cli¬ 
max,  Red  .Tune,  Kerr,  Willard  and  Fourth  of 
July  :  the  two  last  named  are  now  ripe  here 
and  being  gathered  for  market ;  but  we  all 
know  that  they  are  both  too  poor  in  quality, 
and  tend  to  destroy  the  demand  for  extra 
early  plums.  The  other  one  is  probably  the 
best  of  the  two  for  market,  as  it  has  firmer 
flesh,  and  is  nearly  a  perfect  freestone,  only 
clinging  at  one  edge  of  the  stone.  The  flavor 
is  very  good  for  a  plum  ripening  so  extremely 
early.  As  to  the  color  and  size,  you  can 
judge  for  yourselves,  as  they  are  all  of  about 
one  size,  like  the  specimens  sent.  I  think 
this  sort  has  some  Ogon  blood  in  it  from  the 
appearance  of  the  tree  and -its  being  a  free¬ 
stone.  It  is  probably  crossed  with  the 
Abundance,  Burbank,  or  some  other  sort. 

The  plums  were  both  of  good  red  color, 
and  much  better  in  quality  than  any  found 
in  the  market  at  the  time. 

Get  Ahead  of  the  Rot. — A  valuable 
feature  of  early  ripening  plums  is  then 
comparative  immunity  from  rot  or  Monilia 
fungus,  which  is  most  harmful  during  the 
hot  and  humid  days  of  August.  If  we 
grow  varieties  like  the  specimens  illus¬ 
trated,  or  Burbank’s  First,  ripening  from 
the  fifteenth  to  the  thirtieth  of  July,  the 
chances  are  much  in  favor  of  harvesting 
the  crop  before  conditions  are  favorable 
for  the  germination  of  the  fungus  spores 
that  are  always  abundantly  present.  Com¬ 
ing  soon  after  strawberries  and  cherries, 
and  before  peaches,  these  early  plums  are 
acceptable,  and  may  do  their  share  toward 
meeting  competition  with  the  insipid  early 
varieties  now  received  from  the  South 
and  West. 

Good  Year  for  Vine  Fruits. — Mel¬ 
ons,  cucumbers  and  vine  crops  generally 
have  been  distressful  failures  in  our 
neighborhood  for  several  years  past. 
Cool,  rainy  weather  retarded  the  growth 
and  the  blight  fungus  made  great  havoc 
at  the  ripening  period.  So  disastrous  is 
the  effect  of  this  disease  in  infected  dis¬ 
tricts  that  growers  began  to  fear  vine 
crops  would  never  again  grow  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  manner,  and  to  meet  the  demand  foi 
these  Summer  products  planted  more  ex¬ 
tensively  than  usual  this  Spring  on  the 
theory  that  enlarged  acreage  was  needed 
to  make  up  ior  the  expected  fractional  crop. 
The  season,  however,  has  turned  out  al¬ 
together  favorable,  cucumbers  and  melons 
growing  and  yielding  quite  in  the  old-time 
manner,  with  scarce  a  trace  of  blight  up  to 
the  end  of  August.  The  cucumber  crop 
has  been  so  abundant  that  it  has  been 
practically  unsalable  at  profitable  prices. 
No  dealers  are  so  poor  as  to  do  the  pickle 


grower  reverence,  and  he  has  been  forced 
to  let  his  "cukes”  run  to  seed  or  take 
what  is  offered.  Glass  grown  cucumbers 
sold  well  until  the  outdoor  product  came 
in,  but  the  demand  so  completely  ceased 
that  cutting  was  stopped  and  the  re¬ 
maining  fruits  allowed  to  seed.  Musk- 
melons  are  abundant  and  of  better  qual¬ 
ity  than  for  the  last  decade.  Less  dif¬ 
ference  is  noted  with  watermelons,  which 
were  not  so  freely  planted,  but  the  yield 
is  very  satisfactory,  and  quality  gener¬ 
ally  good.  Tnere  is  likely  to  be  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  various  squashes  and  pump¬ 
kins. 

Melons  Under  Glass. — Oivr  experi¬ 
ence  with  outdoor  muskmelons  for  the  two 
preceding  summers  was  so  unfortunate, 
the  vines  dying  from  blight  just  as  the 
earliest  fruits  began  to  ripen,  that  we  con 
eluded  this  season  to  grow  them  in  the 
greenhouse,  planting  two  young  vines, 
•npril  20,  in  each  box  or  large  pot  used 
for  tomatoes  throughout  the  Winter,  and 
spacing  a  few  18  inches  apart  in  a  border 
containing  eight  inches  of  good  soil  also 
previously  used  for  tomatoes.  The  pots 
are  of  standard  form,  12  and  14  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  boxes  about  16x20 
inches,  containing  eight  or  nine  inches 
of  soil.  The  plants  had  been  started 
a  month  before  by  sowing  several  seeds 
each  in  four-inch  pots  and  thinning  to  the 
best  plant  after  true  leaves  had  devel¬ 
oped.  Our  glasshouse  is  not  particularly 
adapted  to  such  warmth-loving  plants 
as  the  melon,  as  it  is  excavated  deep  in 
the  soil,  and  has  a  large  rain-water  tank  in 
the  bottom.  The  soil  used  by  a  Winter 
vegetable  crop  cannot  be  considered  ideal 
for  the  purpose,  yet  the  growth  of  these 
melons  was  vigorous  from  the  start,  and 
the  yield  averaged  three  fine  melons  each 
for  40  vines.  They  ripened  through  a 
long  season,  and  without  exception  wert 
of  the  highest  quality.  The  varieties 
used  were  Petoskey  and  selected  Netted 
Gem,  sold  as  Rocky  Ford.  Each  has  its 
characteristic  flavor  as  distinct  as  the 
color  of  the  flesh,  which  is  orange  in 
Petoskey  and  cool  green  in  Netted  Gem. 
As  grown  under  glass  one  is  about  as 
good  and  as  productive  as  the  other.  We 
have  always  had  best  results  from  Petosr 
key  outside,  and  regard  it  as  one  of  the 
best  for  home  use.  The  vines  were 
trained  up  the  wires  used  for  tomatoes, 
the  blooms  pollenized  by  the  use  of  a 
brush  until  bees  found  their  way  regularly 
through  the  open  ventilators,  and  the 
melons  supported  in  slings  of  mosquito 
netting  as  they  increased  in  weight. 
Liquid  manures  were  given  twice  a  week 
while  the  fruits  were  swelling,  and  min¬ 
ute  doses,  half  a  teaspoonful  to  each  pot 
or  box,  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  nitrate 
of  soda  scattered  over  the  soil  before 
watering  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  A 
small  handful  of  ground  bone  and  fresh 
wood  ashes  was  also  stirred  in  the  soil 
two  or  three  times  during  growth,  the 
ashes  being  used  more  for  the  contained 
lime  than  potash.  Close  attention  was 
needed  during  hot  weather  to  keep  the 
soil  moist,  the  abundant  foliage  pumping 
the*' water  from  the  pots  so  rapidly  that 
they  required  soaking  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  The  vines  in  the  border  got  less 
attention,  as  the  soil  did  not  dry  out  so 
rapidly.  As  the  season  turned  out  we 
would  have  saved  trouble  by  growing 
our  melons  outside,  but  it  is  not  likely 
such  uniform  high  quality  could  have 
been  secured.  Glass  grown  melons  are 
usually  very  fine  if  ripened  when  sun¬ 
shine  is  abundant,  but  one  does  not  care 
to  bother  with  them  if  they  can  be  grown 
outside.  The  crop  is  so  precarious  in 
average  years,  however,  except  in  a  few 
favored  localities,  that  melons  are  likely 
to  be  grown  under  protection  to  a  rapidly 
increasing  extent.  This  is  an  off  year  for 
the  blight  which  has  invaded  almost  every 
county  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  return,  and  as  yet  there  is  no 
practical  way  to  combat  it  in  the  open 
air.  *  w.  v.  f. 


DRAIN  TILE 


Will  notclog-  Lasts  forever.  Savesln  labor,  time  and 
money.  Carload  lots  only.  Write  for  prices.  Address 

The  H.  B.  Camp  Co., 

804  Bessemer  Building,  -  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 

Guaranteed  to  the  user.  Built  to 
suit  your  particular  needs  at  re¬ 
markably  low  prices.  Also 
manufacture  Corrugated  Iron 
and  steel  roofing,  etc.  Write  for  prices  to-day. 
GEDGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.  do  G«dge  St.,  inderson,  lad. 


Any  farm  hand 

can  m  a  k  e  a 
good  roof  at 
half  the  cost 
of  shingles  or 
metal. 

Ready  Roofing 

solves  the  problem.  Cheap  butgoodforauy  and  all 
buildings.  Needs  no  repairs.  We  send  booklet, 
prices  and  samples  on  request. 

Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co.,  80  Pine  Street,  New  York 


Arrow  Brand  Asphalt 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


.  Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Save* 
lal»or,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repair*. 


STEEL  WHEELS  ^Tolbh 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


is  as  necessary  to 
the  healthy  growth 
of  grain  as  grain 
is  to  the  health  of 
man. 

Our  valuable  books  on 
“Fertilization,”  sent  free 
to  farmers  upon  request. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


Wills 


iffi  'MEND-A-RIP' 

Does  all  kinds  of  Light  and  heavy  Stitching 

Does  all  lciiidf 

"eb* 

heavy  riveting 
i  Save  thi  Pbici  or  Itselt 
Many  Tiheh  a  Year.  A  Perfect 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 
To  Show*  it  Mean*  a  Sale.  Agenu 
make  from  $8  to  $15  u  <lay.  One 
_  agent  made  |20  first  day  and  writes  to  hurry 
more  machines  to  him.  Write  for  special  agents’  prioe. 

J.C.Poote  Foundry  Co.,  Fredericktown,  O, 

The  Great  Agents  Supply  House. 


U.S.SEPARATORS 

HAVE  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 

AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

by  getting  more  cream — 

Hold  World’s  Record 

for  clean  skimming 

SAVE  MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  free  for  the  asking 

We  have  transfer  houses  at  many  different  points  thus 
insuring  prompt  delivery  to  any  section 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co,,  Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


See  the  exhibit  of  U.  S.  Separators  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  space  52, 
opposite  working  creamery,  Agricultural  Building. 


Take-Down  Repeating  Shotguns 

The  notion  that  one  must  pay  from  fifty  dollars  upwards  in  order  to  get 
a  good  shotgun  has  been  pretty  effectively  dispelled  since  the  advent  of 
the  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun.  These  guns  are  sold  within  reach 
of  almost  everybody’s  purse.  They  are  safe,  strong,  reliable  and  handy. 
When  it  comes  to  shooting  qualities  no  gun  made  beats  them.  They 

are  made  in  12  and  16  gauge.  Step  into  a  gun  store  and  examine  one. 
FREE:  Send  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  for  oar  large  illustrated  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


£ 
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FOB  YOUR  ROOFS 


If  you  believe  in  Quality; 
if  you  want  the  best  for  your  money;  if 
you  want  Durability  and  Satisfaction,  you  will  insist 
upon  having 

PAROID  ROOFING 

and  will  not  take  an  imitation.  Paroid  is  admittedly  the  standard 
roofing  of  the  world.  It  has  taken  us  nearly  100  years  to  perfect  it.  Any  one 
can  lay  it,  in  any  kind  of  weather — and  it  “stays  put.”  Weather  proof, 
wear  proof,  contains  no  tar.  Slate  color.  Complete  roofing  kit  in  each  roll. 
Before  you  repair  or  build  send  for  FREE  SAMPLE  and  book 
“Building  Economy.”  It  will  save  you  money. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

East  Walpole.  Mass.  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

Established,  1817. 


SEND  FOR 

FREE 

SAMPLE 


1904, 

Hope  Farm  Notes 

Country  Food. — There  is  one  thing  at  least 
about  a  well-kept  farm  at  this  season  that  is 
worth  thinking  about — there  is  plenty  io  eat. 
Right  now  at  Hope  Farm  we  can  take  our 
choice  from  the  following  vegetables :  Pota¬ 
toes,  beets,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  cabbage,  let¬ 
tuce,  turnips,  Lima  beans,  parsnips,  onions, 
peppers,  egg  plant,  with  late  peas  nearly 
ready.  For  fruit  we  can  pick  apples,  pears, 
grapes,  peaches  and  plums,  with  huckleberries 
and  a  few  late  blackberries  still  on  the  hills. 
With  a  fat  calf  in  the  barn,  a  house  full  of 
young  Wyandotte  and  Legnorn  roosters,  and 
plenty  of  fat  young  pigs,  we  could  if  need  be 
stand  quite  a  siege.  The  old  tales  of  farmers 
who  live  on  pork  and  potatoes  from  one  year’s 
end  to  another  seem  ridiculous  in  the  face  of 
the  easy  possibilities  of  a  farm  garden.  The 
farmers  in  our  neighborhood  have  far  better 
food  than  you  will  find  among  the  middle 
class  in  town  or  city.  Here  is  a  sample  day  s 
bill  of  fare  at  Hope  Farm  :  For  breakfast  oat¬ 
meal  or  some  other  cereal,  with  all  the  thick 
cream  and  sweet  milk  you  can  crowd  into  the 
dish;  baked  apples,  fried  potatoes  and  sliced 
tomatoes,  with  fried  bacon  for  those  who 
want  it,  and  white  and  brown  bread.  Din¬ 
ner,  a  pot  roast  with  potatoes,  green  corn, 
pickled  beets,  bread  and  butter  and  a  bread 
pudding.  Supper,  stuffed  peppers  or  baked  to¬ 
matoes  or  fried  egg  plant,  Lima  beaus  and 
apple  fritters  or  baked  apples.  All  these  veg¬ 
etables  are  eaten  less  than  an  hour  from  the 
vine.  It  would  seem  that  this  ought  to  sat¬ 
isfy  any  reasonable  individual,  and  it  doesn’t 
make  much  of  any  difference  how  hard  the 
meat  strikers  strike.  While,  of  course,  eat¬ 
ing  is  not  the  chief  end  of  life,  it  is  one  of 
the  important  things  which  hold  that  end  up, 
and  the  farmer  who  has  a  good  garden  out¬ 
side  and  a  good  cook  inside  the  kitchen  is  in 
shape  to  lay  a  sond  foundation  for  his  sup¬ 
ports. 

There  Are  Others. — Here  I  will  quote 
from  a  letter  from  a  Vermont  man.  who  says 
he  has  just  returned  from  a  vacation  on  Lake 
Champlain  : 

“I  am  now  fresh  for  Fall  work  and  can  eat 
as  much  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  as  anyone, 
and  corned  beef  and  cabbage.  What  season 
of  the  year  is  better  than  this,  when  every¬ 
thing  in  the  garden  is  at  its  best?  Who 
wouldn’t  be  a  farmer  and  fruit  grower?  I 
notice  that  our  city  friends  enjoy  sitting 
down  to  our  table  to  a  Sunday  dinner.  Here 
is  an  order  just  received  from  one  of  our 
girls  who  is  coming  home  to-morrow,  and 
bringing  her  fellow  with  her :  ‘Mother,  please 
have  dinner  ready  at  two  o’clock  to-morrow ; 
have  a  chicken  pie,  mashed  potatoes,  baked 
squash,  sweet  corn,  celery.  For  dessert  plum 
pudding  and  cream  cake.  I  wouldn’t  mind  if 
you  make  a  little  Dutch  cheese.’  I  can  enjoy 
that  dinner  myself,  so  I  will  try  to  he  at 
home.  We  have  11  living  children  and  seven 
grandchildren,  so  you  see  Sunday  is  a  quite 
a  day  at  home  for  those  near  us,  and  we  are 
young  yet,  52  and  40  respectively,  hale  and 
hearty.  A  little  more  than  three  years  ago 
we  sold  our  little  home  here  and  bought  a  50- 
acre  farm.  We  soon  found  out  that  we  had 
gone  awav  from  home,  so  last  January  we 
found  a  buyer  for  the  farm  and  came  back 
home  to  the  little  five-acre  farm,  where  there 
is  bread  enough  and  to  spare.”  e.  c.  b. 

There  are  several  things  about  this  Ver¬ 
mont  man  that  are  worth  thinking  about.  He 
takes  a  vacation.  lie  has  11  living  children 
and  seven  grandchildren.  He  raised  this  big 
family  on  a  five-acre  place,  and  when  he  went 
to  a  larger  farm  got  homesick  and  came  back 
to  the  old  home.  There  is  a  man  of  middle 
life  who  has  kept  his  health  and  spirits,  and 
can  get  as  much  fun  out  of  life  as  the  young¬ 
est.  It  is  probable  that  he  never  broke  the 
record  in  growing  potatoes  or  any  other  crop, 
but  lie  ranks  high  as  a  solid  citizen  and  a 
good  sample  of  farm  contentment.  I  wouldn't 
mind  trying  that  dinner  myself,  and  I'll  guar¬ 
antee  that  tills  will  be  read  by  500  young  men 
who  would  like  to  take  the  place  of  that  “fel¬ 
low”  and  have  Mother  express  her  feelings 
about  her  daughter  in  terms  of  chicken  pie 
and  plum  nuuuing  !  Some  of  us  old  fellows 
might  be  willing  to  drop  30  years  or  so  at 
such  a  prospect.  Rut  then  we  would  want  to 
take  the  Madame  along  with  us !  Our  Ver¬ 
mont  friend  has  promised  to  tell  us.  later  on, 
how  he  makes  his  five-acre  farm  so  produc¬ 
tive. 

Farm  Notes.- — I  am  no  betting  man,  but  If 
anyone  wants  to  give  me  a  new  hat  if  the 
Alfalfa  shows  up  next  Spring  I  think  I  would 
be  sure  of  the  hat.  Since  the  last  clipping 
the  Alfalfa  has  surely  improved.  It  has  not 
made  a  heavy  growth  above  ground,  but  the 
color  is  line  and  the  roots  are  long  and  of 
good  size.  It  has  reached  September  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  I  expected,  and  I  now  look 
for  it  to  carry  through  the  season.  Among 
■other  suggestions  I  have  received  is  this:  In 
case  of  a  failure  this  year  plow  up  the  same 
piece  next  year  and  sow  to  Alfalfa  again. 
This  seems  reasonable,  and  I  expect  to  try  it 
in  case  the  crop  is  killed  this  Winter.  The 
last  clipping  of  Crab  grass  in  the  Alfalfa  field 
gave  us  a  fair  load  of  good  hay.  .  .  . 

Tne  second  cutting  of  grass  will  not  be  heavy 
— not  as  good  as  I  expected,  still  there  will 
he  enough  to  feed  part  of  the  stock  this  Win¬ 
ter,  so  as  to  leave  much  of  the  best  hay  for 
sale.  .  .  .  The  barnyards  will  be  cleaned 

out  this  Fall  and  the  manure  put  on  the 
strawberries  or  plowed  under  in  the  lower 
fields  for  rye  seeding.  On  level  sod  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  broadcast  manure  in  the  Fall.  On 
hilly  land  I  would  rather  keep  it.  in  large 
piles.  Early  in  September  we  put  a  few  loads 
of  manure  around  a  block  of  peach  trees  that 
somehow  do  not  respond.  I  know  that  some 
growers  say  they  would  not  have  manure  in 
a  peach  orchard,  and  that  others  say  a  tree 
should  not  be  fertilized  in  the  Fall.  1  have 
already  broken  so  many  of  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  fruit-growing  experts  that  a  few 
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more  will  not  matter.  I  wanted  those  trees 
colored  up  a  little  better  before  Winter,  and 
manure  was  me  most,  convenient  paint  brush 
I  had.  .  .  .  We  have  just  sold  a  call  at 

eight  cents  a  pound  live  weight.  It  weighed 
130  pounds,  and  made  a  good  carcass.  Tak¬ 
ing  out  the  waste  and  the  bones,  tbere  is  not 
much  margin  for  the  butcher  even  at  present 
retail  prices.  .  .  •  The  live  largest  pigs 

have  been  put  in  a  small,  clean  pen  by  them¬ 
selves  and  .will  now  be  stuffed  with  soaked 
corn  and  a  slop  of  middlings  and  cornmeal. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  gets  a  little  cooler 
they  will  be  slaughtered  and  six  more  fat¬ 
tened  in  the  same  way.  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  the  time  fot  us  to  sell  pork 
is  when  the  pig  will  dress  not  over  12o 
pounds.  Up  to  that  time  the  cost  of  a  pound 
of  pork  is  light.  After  that  the  cost  increases 
rapidly.  .  .  .  We  shall  begin  digging  po¬ 

tatoes  about  September  10.  There  have  been 
no  signs  of  rot  thus  far,  though  the  scab  is 
worse  than  I  like.  We  never  had  a  better 
yield.  At  present  prices  are  very  low,  but  I 
think  they  will  come  up  a  little  later.  .  .  . 
The  grain  anu  grass  on  the  hill  fields  have 
made  a  fine  start.  I  shall  probably  let  the 
buckwheat  die  down  and  mat  the  ground.  It 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  season.  If  frost 
holds  off  until  very  late  we  shall  cut  the  buck¬ 
wheat  with  the  mower  and  let  it  lie  on  the 
ground  over  Winter.  The  crows  are  after 
this  new  seeding.  They  come  in  great  flocks, 
feeding  in  the  early  morning.  Sometimes  as 
we  look  up  to  the  hill  the  air  seems  fairly 
black  with  the  birds.  .  .  .  Among  other 

"rare  seeds”  we  planted  what,  was  supposed 
to  be  a  verv  flue  ffTirkish  melon.  The  seed 
came  from  Turkey  and  we  expected  something 
that  would,  to  quote  a  very  bad  pun,  be  the 
“boss  for  us !”  The  upright  stalks  seemed  a 
little  strange,  but  never  having  seen  melons 
grow  in  Turn.ev  we  waited  with  confident  pa¬ 
tience  until  aii  unmistakable  sunllower  burst 
into  bloom.  The  Turks  may  eat  sunflowers 
and  call  them  melons,  but  we  do  not.  We  can 
llnu  a  practical  use  for  the  sunflowers,  but 
what  will  heal  the  bruises  on  our  bump  of  ex¬ 
pectations?  .  .  .  The  “built  up  '  straw¬ 
berry  beds  begin  to  look  like  something.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  we  hoed  out  spaces 
through  the  last  year’s  bed  after  fruiting, 
leaving  strips  about  a  foot  wide.  The  weeds 
were  pulled  from  these  strips  so  as  to  leave 
good  plants  about  a  foot  apart.  The  spaces 
were  kept  clean  and  now  runners  have  come 
out  We  have  placed  them  where  they  were 
needed,  and  the  result  looks  like  a  fine  new 
bed. 

Home  Notes. — Our  big  family  is  thinning 
out  a  little.  Vacation  is  over,  for  the  sum 
merers,  and  tney  have  gone  to  take  up  the 
duties  of  home  and  school.  We  still  have 
enough  left  to  fill  out  a  good-sized  table,  or 
make  a  wide  ring  about  an  open  fire.  The 
children  are  more  anxious  than  ever  before  to 
hear  stories  about  Cousin  Woodchuck  and 
Brother  Bear.  The  other  night  I  told  them 
the  old  story  alamt  how  Daniel  Donkey  lost 
his  voice,  he  being  at  one  time  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  singers  in  tne  valley.  It  is  not  every 
story  teller  surely  that  has  such  an  attentive 
audience.  .  .  .  The  children  have  begun 

to  get  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  nut  trees.  We 
gy  through  the  woods  and  hunt  for  them 
early.  Then  we  know  where  they  are,  and 
when  frost  comes  we  are  ready.  We  must, 
remember  that  sharper  eyes  than  ours  have 
been  studying  these  trees  all  Summer.  The 
squirrels  are  ready  for  business,  and  they  will 
make  sure  of  their  share.  .  .  _.  It  is  a 

cure  for  the  blues  and  a  blood  stimulant  to 
ride  behind  the  filly  these  days.  No  use  talk¬ 
ing,  there  is  something  about  a  beautiful, 
well-bred  horse  that  keys  up  the  life  strings 
and  makes  them  play  a  livelier  tune.  Let  the 
superintendent  of  a  Sunday  school  get  out  be¬ 
hind  Beauty  for  a  few  nights  on  a  hard,  level 
track  and  he  would  be  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  he  ought  to  sell  the  horse  or  resign 
from  the  Sunday  school  in  order  to  he  con¬ 
sistent.  And  vet,  why  cannot  a  man  drive  a 
good  horse  and  be  all  the  better  citizen  for  it? 

.  .  'l'hese  are  beautiful  days  for  living 

outdoors.  The  sun  is  warm  and  lialmy,  with 
just  enough  wind  to  be  comfortable.  The 
women  folks  should  get  out  now  all  they  can. 
and  make  the  most  of  this  sun.  I  remember 
reading  in  “Lazarre”  how  the  poor  fellow 
was  put  into  a  cold,  dark  cell  in  prison.  Ills 
regret  was  that  he  did  not  soak  in  more  sun¬ 
shine  when  he  had  the  chance.  The  sunless 
time  is  coming — let’s  soak  in  all  we  can  right 
now.  All  sorts  of  sunshine,  too.  H.  w.  c. 
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STOCK.  COMFORT 

If  you  would  realize  the  most  profit  from  poultry  and  live  stock1,  you  should 
see  that  they  are  carefully  protected  from  extreme  heat  or  cold.  An  old  leaky 
.  barn  endangers  the  life  and  health  of  live  stock.  If  your  barns  and  other 
1^  farm  buildings  are  roofed  with 

Rex  FUntkote  Roofing 

I  the  improved  condition  of  your  stock  more  than  pays  for  the  cost.  Rex 
'  Flintkote  Roofing  is  waterproof  and  fire-resisting,  and  water  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact  can  be  used  for  domestic  purposes.  If  you  own  or 
occupy  a  farm  building,  our  roofing  book  will  interest  you.  Let  us  send 
it  with  free  samples,  and  our  agent’s  name  in  your  locality. 

J.  A.  Sl  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  St..  Boston,  Mass. 
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for  every  purpose  and  combination 
of  purposes  for  which  the  farmer  or 
Beedsman,  ranchman  or  planter  can 
possibly  need  them.  Thus  you 
secure  in  one  machine  a  Separator, 
Grader.  Timothy  Seed  Saver  and 
Fanning  Mill,  for  taking  out  weed 

. . . — - ma  -  seeds,  mustard  and  cockle  from 

seed  wheat  and  all  seed  grain,  cleaning  and  grading  any  kind  of  grain  sown,  including 
wheat,  rye.  timothy,  clover,  millet,  oats,  barley,  flax,  peas,  beans,  corn,  «lf^lfa>  1 
corn  grass  seed,  tobacco  seed,  chufas.  pecans,  rice,  cow  peas,  velvet  beans.  £e  ° 
Kaffir  corn,  cotton,  etc.,  etc.  This  Insures  Highest  Market  Price  for  crop  sold,  most 
productive  and  cleanest  yield  of  crop  sown. 
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Blickhom  Out  Of  Clover*  There  is  no  sense  or  reason  in  trying  to  do  without  a  Chatham, 

for  it  is  sold  to  you  on  time,  and  more  than  pays  for  itself  before  you  are  asked  to  pay  tor  it. 
On  Exhibition  at  40  Exchange  Are.,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago, 
and  Block  10,  Palace  of  Agriculture,  St.  Louis  Worlds  lair. 

Every  Chatham  Carries  Our  Five  Years  Guarantee 

and  will  be  shipped  to  you  from  the  following  distributing  points,  whichever  is  nearest  you:  Peoria. 
Ill  -Freeport  fll.;Des Moines,  Iowa;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Minneapolis, 
iii.’Vreepori.  -Pendleton  Ore.,  and  Dayton,  O.,  as  well  as  from  either  of  our 

factor  ies— Det  roit  ,y  klfch !  ,^or  Chatham.6nt  “lIow  toMake  Dollar.  i»ut  of  Wind”  is  a  truthful  book 
of  facts  and  instructive  information  that  is  invaluable  to  the  student  of  intensive  farming.  It  tells 
how  others  pick  up  hundreds  of  dollars  on  their  place*  more  by  forethought  and  care  than  by  work, 
and  gives  name*  and  letters  of  partie.  who  have  found  a  little  breeze  to  be  a  good  money-maker.  It 
further  tellB  how  you  can  secure  a  Chatham  Fanning  Mill,  use  it  to  ° 

Write  for  this  book  today,  without  fail.  It  will  come  back  by  return  mail.  Address  all  letters 

The  Hanson  Campbell  Co.  Ltd.  (Mfrs.  Chatham  Fanning  Mills,  Incubators,  Brooders) 

2558  Wesson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CHATHAM 
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than  with  any  other,  and  more  than  you  expect. 

We  furnish  FREE  with  every  Chatham 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  vou  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver- 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17,  190k 

THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS . 

0 

The  first  prize  this  week  goes  to  Ohio,  second  to 
South  Carolina,  and  third  to  Massachusetts,  as  follows : 

A.  D.  P.  Young,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Shankland,  Oconee  Co.,  S.  C. 

J.  W.  Adams,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 

We  still  offer  weekly  prizes  of  $1.50,  $1  and  50  cents 
for  the  best  clippings  from  local  papers. 

* 

The  memory  of  last  Winter’s  fearful  cold  comes  up 
as  the  nights  grow  longer  and  cooler.  While  most  of 
us  hope  we  shall  never  again  witness  such  a  season 
as  the  last,  we  know  that  there  will  be  many  biting 
days.  Let  us  plan  for  some  way  of  keeping  the  farm¬ 
house  comfortable.  We  have  been  surprised  to  see 
how  many  farmers  are  planning  to  put  in  hot  water, 
steam  or  hot  air  fixtures.  There  is  no  reason  why  town 
houses  should  monopolize  such  comforts. 

* 

A  number  of  reports  come  from  places  where  Potato 
beetles  have  actually  held  up  electric  or  steam  railroad 
cars.  The  insects  crowded  upon  the  rails,  making  them 
so  slippery  that  on  down  grades  the  wheels  could  not 
hold  to  the  track.  We  have  never  known  such  an  army 
of  late  Potato  beetles  as  is  now  marching  over  our  sec¬ 
tion.  Deprived  of  their  ordinary  food  of  potato  vines, 
they  are  attacking  tomatoes,  egg  plant  and  peppers,  and 
following  the  dug  potatoes  into  cellars  or  storehouses. 
Seven  years  ago  we  had  a  similar  experience,  though 
the  present  bug  crop  is  larger  and  apparently  more 
active. 

* 

We  attended  a  horticultural  convention  last  Winter 
at  which  there  were  a  number  of  speakers.  Nearly 
every 'one  of  them  told  what  he  zvas  going  to  do,  but 
what  he  really  had  done  was  not  mentioned.  Now  the 
majority  of  us  do  not  care  what  you  are  going  to  do. 
for  we  are  after  information.  From  what  you  and 
others  have  done  that  has  been  a  success,  or  even  a  dis¬ 
mal  failure,  we  may  learn  lessons  that  will  help  us 
greatly  in  our  work.  Please  do  not  try  a  bluff  at  a  farm¬ 
ers’  convention  at  any  time,  for  sooner  or  later  we 
shall  catch  you,  and  your  fall  will  be  mighty  sudden. 
If  you  do  not  know,  say  so,  and  have  our  respect. 
Facts,  not  theories  that  will  not  work,  are  what  we 
want. 

Several  readers  report  success  in  the  use  of  the 
“cultures”  for  inoculating  seeds  or  soil.  These  cultures 
are  sent  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  They  are  moistened  and  put  on  the  seeds  or 
mixed  with  soil  and  scattered  over  the  field.  They 
contain  the  tiny  bacteria  which  work  upon  the  roots  of 
plants  like  clover,  Alfalfa  or  peas.  In  several  re¬ 
ported  cases  this  inoculation  has  given  larger  and 
stronger  crops  of  peas.  The  difference  between  parts 
of  the  field  where  the  cultures  were  used  and  where 
they  were  left  out  could  be  easily  seen.  Strange  to 
say,  the  oats  sowed  with  the  peas  that  were  inoculated 
were  better  than  those  which  were  not  treated.  How 
is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  No  one  claims  that  the 
bacteria  could  benefit  the  oats  directly,  as  they  did  the 
peas,  yet  in  some  way  the  oats  were  able  to  obtain 
more  plant  food — at  least  they  made  a  better  growth. 

Il  has  been  claimed  that  the  oats  “steal  nitrogen  from 
the  peas” — that  their  roots  actually  feed  upon  the  nitro¬ 
gen  which  the  bacteria  form  on  the  pea  roots.  Those 


who  have  studied  the  matter  with  greatest  care  do  not 
believe  this  is  possible,  and  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
the  true  reason.  At  present  no  one  has  more  than 
a  theory  to  offer  in  explanation,  but  we  believe  the 
explanation  will  be  found,  and  that  it  will  mean  won¬ 
ders  to  the  grain  grower. 

* 

A  critical  study  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  authorities  often  reveals  the  rea¬ 
son  why  many  practical  men  belittle  this  form  of  in¬ 
struction.  Some  of  them  are  models  in  every  way — 
terse,  convincing  and  full  oi  meat;  other  are  ponderous 
armies  of  sesquipedalian  words,  which  make  the  reader 
fly  for  refuge  to  the  dictionary.  The  average  man  reads 
this  with  impatience,  and  his  sentiments  are  best  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  story  of  an  old  backwoods  lawyer  whose 
young  opponent  used  just  such  elaborate  language  in  a 
hog-stealing  case.  When  the  old  man  got  up  to  reply 
he  said :  “Gentlemen  of  the  j  ury,  my  opponent  has 
dodged  with  old  Diogenes,  socked  with  old  Socrates, 
ripped  with  old  Euripides  and  canted  with  old  Cantha- 
rides,  but  what  has  it  all  got  to  do  with  who  owns  this 
here  hog?” 

* 

We  have  given  the  figures  showing  the  great  exports 
of  apples  from  this  country.  Last  year  this  trade 
amounted  to  $8,237,894.  We  are  often  asked  if  any 
apples  are  imported  from  other  countries.  Yes,  in  1898 
such  imports  amounted  to  $19,332.08;  in  1899,  $1(54,808.32; 
in  1900,  $67,820.0(5;  in  1901,  $35,538.65;  in  1902,  $44,- 
752.89,  and  in  1903,  $10,887.62.  There  is  no  fierce  com¬ 
petition  in  this.  Most  of  these  apples  come  from  Can¬ 
ada,  though  a  few  are  sent  from  Germany.  Some 
years  ago  a  prominent  Austrian  visited  this  country,  and 
made  a  careful  study  of  our  fruit  growing  sections.  He 
went  back  convinced  that  he  could  plant  several  varieties 
of  European  apples  and  ship  t!  cm  to  this  country  at 
a  profit.  His  theory  was  that  Americans  will  became 
more  and  more  discriminating,  and  demand  apples  of 
high  quality.  The  craze  now  seems  to  be  for  planting 
red  apples  of  low  quality.  In  Austria  and  Germany 
green  and  yellow  fruit  is  demanded,  and  some  European 
varieties  of  this  color  are  very  fine. 

* 

We  still  receive  letters  from  farmers  on  the  wire 
fence  question.  No  one  needs  to  argue  that  the  wire 
usually  sold  will  not  last.  You  may  ride  through  any 
farm  community  and  see  rusty  and  broken  wire  on 
every  hand.  Much  of  this  looks  bright  and  clean 
when  it  is  bought  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  pressure 
which  wipes  off  all  but  a  film  of  the  galvanizing  pol¬ 
ishes  what  is  left  so  that  some  who  buy  it  are  deceived. 
All  agree  that  the  cost  of  making  wire  has  been  so  de¬ 
creased  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  trying  to  save  a 
few  cents  in  the  cost  of  galvanizing.  The  wire  manu¬ 
facturer,  not  the  fence  makers,  say  that  the  farmers 
will  not  pay  for  a  good  quality  of  wire.  They  know 
better.  There  are  plenty  ot  farmers  who  are  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  price  for  wire  that  can  be  guaranteed  to 
last  at  least  10  years.  Is  it  not  nonsense  to  put  up  an 
expensive  fence  to  last  less  than  that  time?  Let  us 
not  be  discouraged,  but  keep  talking  about  good  wire 
fence.  Stir  up  public  sentiment. 

* 

The  description  of  soil  sterilization  given  by  Mr. 
Hulsart  on  page  683  will  interest  many.  The  process 
used  has  been  adopted  by  florists  who  have  suffered 
from  the  attack  of  “cutting-bed  fungus,”  the  sand  in 
which  cuttings  of  greenhouse  or  garden  plants  are  to 
be  rooted  being  “cooked”  by  steam  before  admission  to 
the  benches.  The  same  process  has  been  applied  where 
soil  suspected  of  eel-worm  (nematode)  infestation  was 
used  in  rose  and  carnation  beds.  We  do  not  know 
how  extensive  this  use  of  sterilized  soil  has  become 
in  the  greenhouse,  but  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  florists 
prefer  to  go  farther  afield  for  their  soil,  reaching 
out  after  new  sources  of  supply,  rather  than  take  the 
trouble  of  sterilizing  unless  it  seems  the  only  way  out. 
The  sterilization  of  the  sand  used  in  propagating  might 
seem  a  simple  matter,  when  the  same  operation  applied 
to  the  soil  in  all  the  benches  would  be  a  burden.  At¬ 
tempts  have  been  maae  to  replace  the  steam  process 
with  a  chemical  germicide  applied  by  sprinkling,  but  we 
have  no  data  as  to  the  success  secured. 

* 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  considerable  boasting  by 
journalistic  and  magazine  writers  about  the  vastness  of 
our  postal  system.  Two-cent  letter  postage  through¬ 
out  our  great  territory  was  a  bold  undertaking,  and 
some  self-congratulation  on  its  instant  success  was 
perhaps  pardonable.  Since  then  our  postal  facilities 
have  suffered  an  arrest  of  development  that  has  de¬ 
generated  into  actual  stunting.  While  about  all 
other  civilized  nations  have  added  the  parcels  post, 
postal  savings  banks  and  other  conveniences  directly 
touching  the  welfare  of  the  people,  we  have  remained 
almost  inactive.  The  magnificent  postal  exhibits  of 
Belgium,  Germany  and  Japan  at  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 


chase  Exposition  should  wake  us  out  of  our  com¬ 
placence,  and  foster  an  imperative  demand  for  an  up-to- 
date  postal  service.  We  no.  longer  can  brag  about 
the  “biggest  postal  business  on  earth.”  It  may  still 
be  big,  but  it  is  far  from  good,  measured  by  modern 
standards.  Until  we  have  a  first-class  parcels  post 
we  must  submit  to  be  classed  as  a  back-number  country 
as  regards  postal  conveniences. 

* 

One  of  our  readers  in  New  \ork  Stale  has  sent  the 
following  repo 1 1  of  the  behavior  of  his  “Government 
seeds”  to  the  Agricultural  Department : 

Last  8piing  1  planted  a  paper  of  Hubbard  squash  in  my 
garden,  it  was  a  contribution  from  the  Department  of 
Agiiculture  ot  the  year  before.  I  was  not  favored  in  that 
way  this  year.  In  accordance  with  printed  instructions, 
"Please  report,  etc.,"  1  have  the  honor  to  report  that  from 
that  paper  of  seed  1  have  now  growing  in  my  garden  three 
different  kind  of  squashes,  viz.,  Hubbard,  Crook-neck  and 
another  kind  I  do  not  know  the  name  of.  I  believe  the 
object  of  this  seed  distribution  is  for  the  distribution  of  rare 
vegetable  plants,  etc.,  and  this  paper  of  seed  I  think  carries 
out  this  idea  to  perfection. 

It  is  not  such  a  rare  thing  to  plant  “Government” 
Hubbatd  seed  and  have  it  come  up  three  distinct  varie¬ 
ties.  Instead  of  being  rare  that  performance  was 
pretty  well  done.  This  Government  seed  distribution 
is  one  of  the  greatest  humbugs  ever  devised.  It  is 
just  about  as  useful  to  the  Agricultural  Department  ‘ 
as  a  black  wart  on  a  white  man’s  nose,  yet  it  must 
stay  there  because  the  politicians  in  Congress  demand  it. 

* 

I  he  recent  death  of  the  Very  Reverend  S.  Reynolds 
Hole,  Dean  of  Rochester,  England,  removes  one  who 
may  justly  be  termed  the  most  eminent  amateur  rose 
grower  in  the  world.  He  was  founder  and  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  of  England,  a  con¬ 
stant  exhibitor  at  rose  shows  and  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  English  horticultural  press.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  several  gardening  books  and  of  two  volumes 
of  reminiscences;  bis  “Book  About  Roses”  is  a  classic 
in  its  line.  Dean  Hole  was  a  constant  refutation  of  the 
idea  that  old  age  must  cut  a  man  off  from  wholesome 
pleasures,  or  bring  gloom  and  sadness  in  its  train.  He 
lived  to  be  85  years  young,  his  presence  a  benediction 
to  all  around,  his  love  for  the  garden,  “the  purest  of 
human  pleasures.”  as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it,  remaining  a 
happiness  and  consolation  to  the  end.  When  he  visited 
this  country,  at  the  age  of  75,  he  still  retained  the  full 
strength  and  vigor  of  maturity,  displaying  the  same 
genial  wit  and  personal  charm  that  figures  so  clearly  in 
his  writings.  We  like  to  dwell  upon  a  life  like  this, 
where,  with  every  opportunity  for  social  advancement, 
and  for  association  witn  the  great  ones  of  this  world, 
the  better  part  was  chosen,  and  keenest  pleasure  found 
amid  those  things  that  may  give  equal  happiness  to 
every  one,  rich  or  poor,  who  has  the  freedom  of  earth 
and  sun. 


BREVITIES. 

Read  the  account  of  melon  growing  under  glass  In 
Rural  ism#. 

A  coffin  joint — in  the  foot  of  the  horse,  an  undertaker’s 
shop,  the  human  throat ! 

Most  reports  of  trees  planted  on  the  mulch  plan — and 
really  mulched — are  favorable. 

Will  those  who  soaked  or  used  sulphur  to  cure  Potato 
seal)  (his  year  tell  us  the  result? 

No  one  will  blow  your  horn  for  you  without  charging  for 
the  service  more  than  the  horn  js  worth  ! 

A  parcels  post  has  been  established  between  this  country 
and  Norway.  Why  shoulu  the  Norwegians  benefit  when 
Americans  do  not? 

The  laws  of  Japan  will  not  permit  foreigners  to  fight  in 
the  Japanese  army,  but  10,000  American  horses  will  help 
carry  the  Japs  to  victory. 

Keep  the  runners  clipped  from  the  newly-set  strawberry 
plants.  Unless  they  make  good  crowns  this  Fall,  they  will 
have  a  tough  Winter  and  bear  but  few  berries  next  year. 

A  South  American  visitor  in  this  city  has  cured  dyspepsia 
by  adopting  a  diet  of  plain  everyday  grass.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  sanitariums  will  adopt  the  idea,  and  advertise  per¬ 
manent  pastures  for  dyspeptics. 

The  drought  that  sometimes  strikes  us  at  rye  seeding  time 
is  here,  and  those  who  try  to  get  in  rye  before  the  middle 
of  September  are  wearing  out  plowshares,  horse  flesh  and 
the  plowman's  patience  at  a  great  rate. 

A  widow  in  a  nearby  town  welcomed  a  burglar  recently  by 
throwing  him  downstairs  and  out  of  the  house;  she  then 
telephoned  for  the  police,  who  gathered  him  in.  lie  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  reflect  upon  Mr.  Weller’s  famous  ad¬ 
vice  :  “Samivel,  my  boy,  beware  o'  widders !" 

Tiie  Colorado  Potato  beetle  appeared  in  Belgium  20  years 
ago.  The  danger  was  recognized  at  once.  Among  other 
tilings  pictures  of  the  beetle  were  put  in  the  public  schools 
and  childieu  were  urged  to  destroy  the  insects.  In  this  way 
1  lie  danger  was  averted — the  insects  were  killed  out.  IIow 
much  more  useful  to  the  State  this  was  than  the  “fads"  with 
which  teachers  experiment  upon  children  1 

So  many  floaters  are  drifting  into  Panama,  evidently  think¬ 
ing  that  a  big  boom  in  business  and  plenty  of  good  jobs  are 
at  hand,  that  the  United  States  Consul  has  sent  out  a  gen¬ 
eral  warning.  He  says  that  no  one  should  come  there  unless 
he  has  definite  arrangements  for  work  or  money  enough  to 
live  on  or  get  away  if  he  desires.  There  is  no  boom  and  but 
little  opportunity  for  placing  up  work  of  anything  but  the 
roughest  sort. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Niue  persons  were  killed  outright,  several 
mortally  injured  and  a  large  number  more  or  less  seriously 
injured  as  a  result  of  a  head-on  collision  August  111,  about 
a  mile  from  Richmond,  Quebec,  between  a  special  Grand 
Trunk  passenger  train  from  Montreal  and  intermediate 
points,  crowded  with  excursionists  for  the  Sherbrooke  fair, 
and  a  local  passenger  train  from  Island  l’ond,  bound  for 
Montreal.  The  orders  of  the  special  were  to  await  the  ex¬ 
press  at  Richmond,  but  instead  of  doing  so.  the  excursion 
train  proceeded  on  its  way.  Scarcely  had  it  passed  the  Rich¬ 
mond  yards  when  it  met  the  island  Pond  train  running  at 
full  speed.  The  force  of  the  collision  was  .such  that  the 
two  first  passenger  cars  of  each  train  telescoped  and  both 
locomotives  were  completely  wrecked.  .  .  .  Eight  hun¬ 

dred  kegs  of  powder  in  the  press  room  of  the  Lallin  Powder 
Company’s  plant  near  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  exploded  August 
;11.  Leonard  Pair,  a  workman,  was  blown  to  pieces,  and 
three  others  injured.  The  explosion  was  heard  1 5  miles 
away.  All  the  buildings  belonging  to  the  plant  were  wrecked. 
Houses  half  a  mile  from  the  scene  had  every  pane  of  glass 
shattered,  and  business  blocks  in  Punxsutawney  rocked. 
This  was  the  third  disastrous  explosion  to  occur  at  the 
works  in  two  years.  .  .  .  August  111  migrating  Potato 

beetles  covered  car  tracks  two  inches  deep  at  Rahway,  N.  J., 
rendering  the  tracks  so  slippery  when  crushed  that  cars  were 
stalled,  and  it  was  necessary  to  shovel  the  beetles  off  the 
tracks.  .  .  .  Because  the  crew  of  a  sidetracked  freight 

train  forgot  to  close  the  switch,  the  west  bound  Imperial 
Limited  Express  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  was 
wrecked  September  1,  colliding  with  the  freight  at  Sinta- 
luta.  Northwest  Territory.  Five  women  in  the  tourist  car 
were  killed.  Four  other  passengers,  the  porter,  and  the 
engineer  were  injured.  .  .  .  Six  persons  were  burned  to 

death  and  four  were  injured  seriously  by  a  lire  and  oil  ex¬ 
plosion  at  Yellow  Creek,  ().,  September  2.  A  house  was 
fired  by  a  street  lamp,  and  the  fire  leaped  to  the  rig  of  an 
oil  well  near  the  house.  The  flames  destroyed  the  derrick 
and  were  communicated  to  the  tank,  which  was  full  of  oil. 
Before  the  occupants  of  the  house  realized  their  danger 

•  here  was  a  terrific  explosion.  The  blazing  oil  was  thrown 

all  over  the  house,  and  their  escape  was  cut  off.  .  .  , 
Eire  at  Gem,  Idaho,  September  2.  destroyed  a  large  portion  of 
the  town,  and  caused  a  loss  of  .$150,000.  .  Six  per¬ 

sons  were  killed  and  10  injured  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September 
•>,  by  a  passenger  train  crashing  into  a  street  car. 
September  4  fire  in  a  tenement  house  in  New  York  caused 
tlie  death  of  14  persons.  The  building  was  undergoing  alter¬ 
ations,  and  a  number  of  the  fire  escapes  had  been  removed, 
thus  cutting  off  escape.  .  .  .  In  the  Vermont  State  elec¬ 

tion,  September  0,  Chas.  J.  Hell,  the  Republican  candidate, 
was  elected,  and  there  was  a  reported  falling  oft'  in  the 
Democratic  vote.  Gov.  Davis,  Democratic,  was  re-elected  in 
Arkansas,  but  the  Republicans  show  gains  in  the  Legislature. 

A  railway  wreck  at  Pendleton,  Mo.,  September  G, 
killed  four  persons  and  injured  30  others.  ...  As  an 
outcome  of  the  attack  by  a  body  of  regular  soldiers  and 
militiamen  upon  a  militia  provost  guard  at  Athens.  Ohio, 
recently,  attended  by  the  killing  of  one  of  the  guard,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Herrick,  of  Ohio,  sent  a  telegram  to  the  War  Depart 
ment  requesting  the  delivery  to  the  civil  authorities  at 
Athens  of  seven  men  of  the  Fourteenth  Battery,  Field  Artil¬ 
lery.  for  trial.  The  Department  will  comply  with  the  requesL 

ADMINISTRATION. — A  parcels  post  convention  has  been 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Norway,  to  take 
effect  on  October  1  next.  The  convention  is  similar  to  that 
now  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  the 
maximum  weight  of  packages  allowed  being  four  pounds  six 
ounces  and  the  maximum  value  $50.  .  .  The  deficit  in 

the  United  States  Treasury  was  increased  by  .$(1,382,008  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  now  stands  at  $23,700,330  for  the 
fiscal  year  begun  July  1.  There  was  a  decrease  in  current 
receipts  and  an  increase  in  expenditures  during  the  last 
month,  as  compared  with  August,  1003.  The  receipts  for 
the  month  ended  August  31  were  $44,003,301,  as  against 
$40,825,677  in  the  same  month  of  last  year,  and  the  expen¬ 
ditures  were  $51,826,000,  as  against  $42,945,000  last  August. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety  has  appointed  committees  to  make  a  study  of  the 
various  phases  of  fruit  growing  for  which  special  advantages 
are  afforded  by  the  exhibits  at  the  World’s  Fair.  The  work 
of  the  committees  will  be  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

Prof.  Arthur  Gillet  McCall,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  (’..  was  recently 
elected  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The-  several  colonies  of  ants  which  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  brought  from  Guatemala  several  weeks  ago  and 
placed  on  the  cotton  experimental  farm  near  Taylor,  Tex., 
have  disappeared.  The  Government  experts  are  mystified  as 
to  what  has  become  of  the  ants.  The  colonies  seemed  to  be 
thriving  until  an  unusually  dry  period  of  weather  set  in. 
It  was  then  observed  that  their  numbers  gradually  decreased, 
until  they  have  now  disappeared  entirely.  The  ants  were 
brought  to  Texas  to  destroy  the  Cotton  boll  weevil.  The  ex¬ 
periment  is  looked  upon  as  a  failure. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Milch  Goat 
Record  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Live  Stock  Congress 
Hail,  World's  Fair  Grounds,  St.  Louis,  October  12.  All  who 
are  interested  are  urged  to  attend  and  take  part  in  t he  dis¬ 
cussion  of  questions,  which  will  very  greatly  affect  the  future 
usefulness  of  the  association.  Milch  goats  will  lie  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  World’s  Fair  October  3-15.  and  the  date  fixed  for 
the  public  sale  of  milch  goats  is  October  13.  Daniel  F.  Tomp¬ 
kins,  Newark.  N.  J..  is  president  of  the  society,  and  W.  A. 
Shu  for,  Hamilton.  O.,  secretary. 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Oxford  Down 
Record  Association  will  be  held  October  11  in  the  Live  Stock 
Congress  Hall,  World’s  Fair  Grounds,  St.  Louis,  and  the 
date  fixed  for  the  public  sale  of  Oxford  Down  sheep  is  Octo¬ 
ber  12.  Oxford  Down  sheep  will  be  on  exhibition  at  the 
World’s  Fair  October  3-15.  In  addition  to  the  regular  prizes 
amounting  to  $3,915,  which  are  open  to  the  world,  $395  will 
be  offered  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  for  which  only  Missouri 
exhibitors  may  compete,  and  $1,000  will  be  offered  by  the 
American  Oxford  Down  Record  Association,  open  to  to  sheep 
bred  and  owned  by  members  of  this  Association,  and  regis¬ 
tered  in  American  Oxford  Down  Record.  Entries  for  these 
A.  O.  D.  It.  A.  prizes  can  be  made  with  the  secretary  of  the 
Association,  and  the  awards  will  be  reported  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Departmnent  of  Live  Stock,  who  will  make  them  official. 
If.  .T.  DeGarmo,  president,  Clyde,  Mich.;  W.  A.  Shafor,  sec¬ 
retary,  Hamilton,  O. _ 

THE  SPREAD  OF  THE  SAN  JOSE  SCALE. 

Bad  Work  in  New  Hampshire. 

The  insect  is  undoubtedly  threatening  serious  damage  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  apparently  spreading  slowly  from 
the  various  centers  of  infestation,  and  is  especially  destruc¬ 
tive  to  young  trees.  Ten  years  ago  we  hoped  that  we  were 
too  far  north  for  the  pest  to  do  much  damage,  but  in  the 
face  of  the  facts  we  are  compelled  to  give  up  that  hope. 
There  are  very  few  peach  trees  being  planted  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  so  that  the  damage  to  peaches  is  not  so  great  as  in 
other  places,  but  the  injury  to  apples  appears  to  be  nearly  as 
severe  as  it  is  farther  south.  1  still  have  hope  that  the  nat¬ 
ural  enemies  of  the  scale  may  keep  it  in  subjection  at  some 
futurfc  time,  but  for  the  present  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  fruit  growers  to  make  a  vigorous  -fight 
against  U.  clarence  si.  weed. 

N.  II.  Experiment  Station. 

Iowa  Thought  to  Be  Free. 

The  San  .Tose  scale  situation  in  this  State  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  quite  fully  in  a  few  words.  Our  law  giving  rather 
lull  quarantine  powers  to  the  entomologist  was  passed  in 
1*98,  before  the  scale  had  become  established  in  this  State 

•  o  any  great  extent.  The  investigations  carried  on  since 
that  time  have  led  to  its  discovery  in  only  one  orchard  in 
the  State,  in  Decatur  County,  on  the  Missouri  border.  In 
this  orchard  of  500  trees,  about  10  per  cent  had  been  killed 
by  the  scale.  Half  of  (he  remainder  were  in  a  more  or  less 
weakened  condition.  A  quarantine  was  established,  the 
worst  trees  cut  out  and  burned,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
orchard  sprayed,  the  first  year  with  whale  oil  soap  and  the 
second  and  third  years  with  sulphur-lime-salt  mixture.  The 


sprayings  of  the  first  two  years  probably  exterminated  the 
scale,  as  we  could  lind  none  alive.  The  third  year’s  spray¬ 
ing  was  therefore  an  additional  precaution.  1  believe  at  the 
present  time  litis  State  is  tnerefore  free  from  the  San  Jose 
scale,  unless  it  has  escaped  detection  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place.  As  inspections  have  been  carried  on  quite  largely 
in  every  part  of  the  State,  the  chances  of  this  are  relatively 
small.  The  condition  of  the  one  orchard  in  which  it  was 
seen  in  this  State  indicates  that  it  would  be  a  serious  pest  in 
the  southern  tier  of  counties  at  least,  if  it  became  once 
established.  At  present  my  own  work  in  relation  to  this 
insect  is  in  trying  to  keep  alive  the  present  fear  of  its  in¬ 
troduction.  with  both  nurserymen  and  planters. 

State  Entomologist.  ii.  e.  summers. 

Maryland  Making  a  Good  Fight. 

Although  the  San  .Tose  scale  is  pretty  generally  distributed 
over  the  State,  without  doubt  it  can  be  stated  that  this  pest 
is  under  better  control  by  the  orchardists  in  I  he  State  at  tills 
time  than  ever  before.  Orchardists  have  realized  that  iu 
order  to  save  the  trees  tnat  are  infested  treatment  is  neces¬ 
sary.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  an 
enormous  amount  of  spraying  with  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt 
and  other  remedies  done  in  this  State  the  past  Winter  and 
Spring.  While  the  pest  is  still  doing  damage  in  those  local¬ 
ities  where  the  orchardists  have  not  awakened  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  treating  yet  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  with  the 
practical  remedial  measures  at  their  command,  progressive 
Maryland  orchardists  have  no  fear  of  the  ravages  of  the  San 
Jose  scale.  THOMAS  H.  SYMONS. 

State  Entomologist. 

Ohio  Growers  on  Guard. 

Where  the  scale  has  gained  a  foothold  and  nothing  has 
been  done  to  combat  it  the  loss  has  been  considerable.  Some 
orchards  have  been  almost  completely  destroyed.  This  is 
notably  the  case  about  Mentor,  <).,  and  Catawba  Island, 
Where  the  trees  have  been  sprayed  with  crude  oil  or  the 
lime-sulphur-salt  mixture  most  of  them  have  been  saved. 
There  is  no  difficulty  at  least  in  saving  the  trees  witli  either 
one  of  these  remedies,  but'  the  lime-sulphur-salt  being  the 
safer  is  the  one  now  most  commonly  used.  We  have  seen 
enough  of  the  scale  in  this  State  to  convince  us  that  where 
it  is  allowed  to  have  its  way  it  will  kill  nearly  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  within  a  short  time  after  it  gets  established.  We 
have  seen  nothing  to  lead  us  to  think  that  there  are  any 
natural  enemies  of  sufficient  consequence  to  do  any  good  in 
checking  it.  The  spread  of  the  insect  does  not  seem  to  be 
very  rapid,  but  we  are  constantly  hearing  of  more  centers  of 
infection,  and  it  is  now  pretty  thoroughly  scattered  over  the 
entire  State.  Those  who  are  giving  orcharding  attention 
and  are  fixed  for  spraying  are  finding  no  trouble  with  the 
scale.  It  simply  means  one  extra  spraying  and  iu  some  cases 
not  so  much  as  that,  because  the  spraying  of  peach  trees 
with  lime-sulphur-salt  is  useful  iu  checking  the  leaf-curl, 
hence  the  spraying  with  this  mixture  may  count  as  against 
leaf-curl  and  scale.  Orchardists  who  are  making  this  their 
leading  line  of  business  see  nothing  to  fear  in  the  scale.  It 
need  not  give  them  the  least  concern  ;  in  fact,  it  is  likely  to 
help  their  business,  because  it  will  destroy  many  uncared  for 
orchards.  You  ask  if  it  has  destroyed  whole  orchards  or 
killed  trees  here  and  there.  It  does  both.  At  first  it  kills 
trees  here  and  there,  but  eventually  takes  all  the  trees  in 
the  orchard.  Where  the  owner  begins  treatment  as  soon  as 
it  is  discovered  it  seldom  kills  any  trees.  The  inspectors  in 
this  State  formerly  ordered  trees  destroyed  which  were  badly 
Infested,  but  this  is  wrong.  No  trees  ought  to  be  destroyed 
simply  because  they  are  infested  with  scale,  because  this 
does  not  Help  the  matter  in  the  least.  Unless  the  tree  is  so 
near  dead  that  it  can  be  no  use  it  is  useless  to  destroy  it, 
unless  it  is  positively  known  that  no  other  trees  near  it  are 
infested.  w.  j.  green. 

Ohio  Exp.  Station. _ 

WORK  ON  A  JERSEY  TRUCK  FARM. 

Our  season  opened  late.  At  the  usual  time  for  sowing 
tomato  seeds  the  ground  in  my  hotbed  frames  was  frozen  so 
deeply  that  a  day’s  work  with  bars  and  pickaxes  was  needed 
tt>  get  out  the  icy  chunks.  1  got  a  good  stand  of  plants, 
however,  in  ample  time  for  setting  in  the  field  shortly  after 
the  middle  of  May.  The  weather  has  been  favorable  for 
most  growing  crops.  I  raise  Cory  sweet  corn,  and  last  year 
saved  some  very  choice  seed  grown  from  selected  ears  in  a 
field  by  itself.  This  was  left  to  ripen  thoroughly  on  the 
stalk,  but  most  of  it  was  stolen,  and  the  store  seed  bought 
proved  inferior,  so  that  the  stand  was  uneven.  My'  potatoes, 
Hebron,  made  a  good  growth,  and  bugs  did  not  appear  in 
any  great  number  until  the  tubers  were  nearly  full  grown. 
Then  I  paid  little  attention  to  the  bugs,  which  was  a  mis¬ 
take,  for  there  were  10  times  as  many  as  at  first  appeared, 
and  as  soon  as  the  last  of  the  potato  stalks  were  stripped 
they  went  for  the  tomatoes,  and  have  ruined  probably  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop.  A  heavy  dosing  of  Paris-green  before 
l he  bugs  left  the  potatoes  would  have  saved  some  of  this 
loss.  My  main-crop  tomatoes  are  Stone  and  Trucker’s  Fav¬ 
orite.  This  year  1  tried  several  highly  advertised  varieties. 
Shipper’s  Delight  is.  so  far  as  1  can  see,  identical  with 
Trucker’s  Favorite.  Logan's  Giant,  as  grown  on  my  soil,  is 
worthless  as  a  commercial  sort.  It  has  an  immense  core, 
is  hollow  and  very  rough  and  wrinkled.  The  200  plants 
raised  produced  lots  of  tomatoes,  but  as  they  were  not  sal¬ 
able,  they  rotted  on  the  vines,  and  I  charged  up  the  exper¬ 
iment  to  the  dead  loss  account.  I  am  much  pleased  with 
Matchless,  and  squill  probably  add  it  to  my  permanent  list. 
The  hired  help  question  has  been  more  troublesome  than  last 
year.  The  only  good  man  I  have  had  refused  to  stay  more 
than  a  month,  although  offered  increased  wages.  The  only 
excuse  he  had  was  that  he  was  tired  of  the  farm  and  wanted 
to  get  back  to  the  city.  g.  m. 

New  Jersey. 


HAND  POTATO  DIGGING. 

Our  farmers  here  either  dig  with  hook  or  a  digger ;  de¬ 
pends  on  number  of  acres  they  have.  Four  men  if  land  is 
clean,  no  weeds  or  grass  to  bother,  will  dig  an  acre  iu  a  day. 
A  digger  will  dig  in  a  day  of  10  hours  four  to  five  acres,  and 
would  take  10  men  to  take  care  of  them.  As  to  day's  work 
at  picking  up,  75  bushels  behind  a  digger  would  be  as  much 
of  a  day's  work  as  150  bushels  that  were  dug  by  hand  and 
left  in  good  shape  to  pick  up.  All  potatoes  are  handled 
in  crates  geo.  a.  bonnei.l. 

Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  have  used  successfully  at  times  several  different  kinds 
of  potato  diggers.  Difficulties  with  uneven  soils,  differences 
in  lay  of  land,  and  changes  in  conditions  of  soil  and  weather 
have  caused  us  to  rely  largely  upon  hooks  and  forks  to  keep 
out  men  at  work  and  save  potato  crops.  Big  green  vines 
will  clog  even  a  two-horse  plow  going  down  grade,  and  most 
diggers  clog  worse  titan  plows.  Some  diggers  with  consid¬ 
erable  machinery  leave  most  of  the  potatoes  on  top  of  the 
ground,  and  with  plenty  of  power  they  do  pretty  well  when 
all  conditions  favor.  A  good  point  with  prongs  behind 
mounted  on  four  wheels  goes  through  easier  and  more  surely, 
leaving  most  of  the  large  tubers  in  sight.  Good  men  with 
hooks  digging  two  rows  together  can  leave  potatoes  in  such 
shape  that  a  boy  can  fill  200  bushel  crates  in  a  day  as 
easily  as  a  man  or  boy  could  fill  100  after  a  machine.  We 
once  paid  a  man  for  digging  with  hook  from  hills  in  check 
rows  and  filling  94  bushel  crates  in  one  day,  and  we  once 
paid  two  men  for  digging  and  putting  208  measured  bushels 
into  104  sacks  in  one  day.  Good  men  working  by  the  day 
did  much  less  than  tlrnse  men  by  the  bushel,  logging  by 
hand  seems  to  have  been  most  satisfactory  here,  especially 
when  potatoes  sold  well,  but  scarcity  of  laborers  now  favors 
the  use  of  diggers.  chas.  w.  ford. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Crops  are  fair  here  this  year,  though  we  had  a  late  Spring. 
Potatoes  are  good,  with  but  little  blight ;  corn  is  good,  but 
about  two  weeks  late.  Plums  have  been  very  plentiful ; 
peaches  none  at  all;  blackberries  none  of  any  account:  blue¬ 
berries  very  plentiful.  One  man  and  wife  sold  250  bushels. 
Apples  will  be  very  good  and  most  all  have  plenty,  especially 
back  on  the  hills.  Tobacco  has  been  a  line  crop ;  finest  in 
a  number  of  years.  Hay  was  good  and  the  second  crop  is 
very  fine  too;  all  are  well  advanced  in  securing  the  same. 
Onions  look  well,  with  a  promise  of  a  good  crop  and  prices 
high.  j.  u.  h. 

Easthampton,  Mass 


LONG  ISLAND  PICKLE  FACTORIES. 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  recently  printed  the  following: 

"The  local  pickle  house  here  has  opened  to  receive,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  beans  for  sailing,  and  both  crops  are  coming  in  at 
a  rapid  rate.  Up  to  Thursday  night  upward  of  150,000  cu¬ 
cumbers  had  been  received  and  over  100  barrels  of  beans. 
If  is  estimated  that  another  100  barrels  of  beans  will  be 
salted.  Those  farmers  wno  are  growing  beans  and  cucum¬ 
bers  for  Hie  pickle  house  this  year  are  making  money,  but 
only  a  few  farmers  dared  plant  these  crops,  as  during  the 
past  three  years  they  have  resulted  poorly.  The  factory 
pays  $1.75  per  thousand  for  the  cucumbers,  and  40  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  beans.  The  pickle  house  attempted  to  con¬ 
tract.  for  150  acres  of  cucumbers. .  but  was  able  to  get  but 
fourteen.  This  crop  is  growing  linely  this  year,  each  acre 
averaging  about  60,000  cucumbers.” 

One  of  our  readers  makes  the  following  comment: 

"From  what  little  observation  I  have  taken  of  the  crop  I 
do  not  think  there  is  much  money  in  it  for  the  farmer. 
Eight  or  ten  years  ago  a  Mattituck  pick le  house  got  contracts 
for  $1.25  per  1,000.  Farmers  bit  quite  heavily  for  first 
year,  and  second  year  wound  t  he.  business  up.  They  cannot 
produce  them  at  that  price  and  make  a  living  profit.  Not  a 
contract  was  made  since.  Around  Riverbead  there  is  a  lot 
of  Polish  farmers  who  by  hard  work  have  saved  a  little 
money  and  bought  some  of  the  waste  land  there,  and  are 
clearing  it  up.  These  are  the  people  who  are  growing  the 
pickles  on  this  new  land,  and  l  have  no  doubt  but  what  they 
can  get  more  money  from  them  titan  any  other  crop  grown 
on  this  laud.” 


CROP  NOTES. 

The  berry  crop  has  been  a  partial  failure  here  in  Lucas 
County,  Ohio,  especially  blackberries,  owing  partly  to  the 
cold  severe  Winter  anil  partly  to  dry  weather.  The  ground 
froze  up  solid  about  the  middle  of  November  and  continued 
so  until  Spring.  We  had  some  snow,  but  not  enough  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  crops.  Every  time  it  thawed  a  little  it  would  freeze 
up  solid,  which  in  time  made  a  bed  of  ice  pretty  much  all 
over  the  ground.  The  roots  in  the  lower  spots  were  so 
badly  damaged  they  did  not  produce  berries  fit  for  market. 
Fields  that  were  mulched  end  no  better.  Whole  fields  were 
plowed  under,  and  other  crops  put  in  their  place;  conse¬ 
quently  there  was  not  very  much  made  out  of  strawberries 
this  year  as  compared  with  last.  The  price  was  high  this 
season  for  all  berries.  As  to  varieties.  Crescent  and  Lovett 
have  been  largely  grown  here,  but  Excelsior  and  some  other 
earlier  varieties  are  fast  taking  their  place.  For  second 
early  Warfield  and  Senator  Dunlap;  Haverland,  Clyde,  Mar¬ 
shall.  Bismarck  and  Bubach  for  medium  ;  Parker  Earle, 
Sample  and  Gandy  for  late.  Gandy  has  a  great  reputation 
in  the  Toledo  market;  although  a  light  cropper  it  is  exten¬ 
sively  grown.  c.  H.  k. 

Holland  Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA  CROPS. — Shipments  of  California  fruit  to 
eastern  points  which  have  passed  through  Sacramento  this 
season  to  August  29  aggregate  3,330  %  carloads.  These 
figures  cover  almost  the  entire  fruit  shipments  from  the  State. 
The  total  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  shipments  to  the 
same  date  last  year.  Apricots  and  peaches  are  light  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Cherry  shipments  are  approximately  the 
same  as  last  year.  Pear  and  grape  shipments  to  date  exceed 
those  of  last.  year.  Grape  shipments  have  barely  begun;  the 
crop  is  heavy  and  of  good  quality:  pear  crop  is  unusually 
large.  The  prune  crop  is  large  and  of  good  quality.  Sacramento 
Valley  oranges  promise  a  good  crop  of  excellent  quality. 
Olives  promise  a  fair  crop.  Almonds  will  be  short,  and 
almond  prices  rule  correspondingly  high.  Figs  are  yielding 
well ;  winners  are  using  more  tigs  than  ever  before,  and  fresh 
fig  shipments  are  increasing.  The  grain  crop  is  light,  hay 
heavy.  In  the  irrigated  Alfalfa  districts  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  the  fourth  crop  of  hay  is  now  being  cut  with  good 
prospects  of  two  more  cuttings.  Hops  are  yielding  heavily 
and  prices  rule  high.  Twenty-five  cents  and  upward  is 
offered  for  choice  lots. 


A  TEXAS  TALK. — We  have  here  the  very  country  for  the 
right  sort  of  people ;  people  who  are  willing  to  work,  study 
their  business  and  keep  their  eyes  open.  But  that  kind  of 
people  as  a  rule  get  along  anywhere,  though  it  is  certainly 
easier  here  to  make  a  living  on  a  farm  than  it  is  farther 
north.  Yet  I  would  never  advise  people  who  are  well  fixed 
and  past  their  middle  age  to  start  for  any  new  country  in 
order  to  better  their  conditions.  Friends  are  not  so  readily 
made  as  one  gets  older,  and  there  are  various  other  things 
that  are  well  to  consider.  In  a  new  country  of  a  different 
climate  from  the  one  accustomed  to  many  things  remain  to 
be  learned,  and  learning  new  things  for  old  heads  is  not 
always  agreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  young  people  of  the 
right  stamp,  especially  if  possessed  of  a  little  means  for  a 
start,  can  hardly  help  but  be  decidedly  benefited  by  a  move 
to  a  country  like  ours.  The  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  is 
almost  unknown  to  most  people  here.  Most  of  our  lands 
are  as  yet  fairly  good,  and  produce  nice  crops  without  them, 
though  with  them  we  could  do  much  better,  especially  when 
it  comes  to  garden  operations.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
selling  Irish  potatoes  at  home  at  $1  per  bushel.  They  keep 
all  right  in  a  shed  surrounded  by  shade  trees.  Sweet  pota¬ 
toes  are  worth  75  cents  per  bushel.  In  spite  of  all  the  boll 
weevils  the  cotton  crop  is  satisfactory  (a  fair  average)  and 
prices  are  good ;  thus  Texas,  at  least  our  section  of  it,  is 
coming  out  all  right.  We  are  blessed  with  a  big  crop  of 
corn  and  feed  stuffs  of  all  kinds;  thus  we  have  no  cause  for 
complaint.  j.  w.  s. 

Mexia,  Texas. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

“How  to  Make  Dollars  Out  of  Wind”  is  a  book  published 
by  the  Mason  Campbell  Co..  Ltd.,  258  Wesson  avenue,  De¬ 
troit.  Mich.  The  book  truthfully  and  accurately  describes 
the  Chatham  fanning  mill  made  by  this  company,  and  tells 
of  all  the  different  functions  it  will  perform.  No  argument 
is  necessary  to  show  the  wisdom  -of  sowing  absolutely  pure 
seed,  and  it  is  equally  desirable  to  send  perfectly  clean  seed 
to.  market,  as  no  other  can  hope  to  bring  the  top  market 
price.  Seventeen  screens  and  riddles  go  with  this  mill; 
they  will  separate  and  clean  any  and  all  kinds  of  seeds 
known.  This  mill  can  be  bought  on  time  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  we  believe  the  claim  is  not  exaggerated  that 
if  will  pay  for  itself  before  you  are  asked  to  pay  for  it. 
Write  for  booklet  and  selling  plan  to  above  address. 

Those  having  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry  or  apples  for 
sale  should  write  E.  B.  Woodward,  302  Greenwich  street. 
New  York.  This  is  an  old  established  house  with  a  first- 
class  trade  in  these  staples. 

Wire  fence,  either  the  woven  fabric  or  single  strand,  has 
replaced  almost  all  kinds  of  farm  fencing,  and  the  factory 
made  article  has  had  enormous  sales  in  late  years.  The 
experience  of  every  farmer,  however,  is  that  his  fence  will 
soon  rust,  and  he  must  do  something  to  protect  it,  or.  in  a 
few  years,  buy  a  new  fence.  To  meet  this  and  do  the  work 
quickly,  the  Pittsburg  Woven  Wire  Fence  Go..  Pittsburg.  Pa., 
have  experimented  with  and  are  now  placing  on  sale  their 
“Standard  Painter.”  Send  for  circular  giving  full  particulars. 

In  Sackett  plaster  board  the  manufacturers  have  placed  on 
the  market  a  material  which  should  find  instantaneous  favor 
with  people  living  in  districts  where  masons  are  scarce  and 
plastered  walls  not  always  satisfactory.  It  is  a  board  32x30 
inches,  composed  of  alternate  layers  ot  ctyong  wool  felt  and 
plaster..  If  is  nailed  securely  to  the  studding  and  then  fin¬ 
ished  with  plaster.  Or,  if  it  should  be  desired  to  paper  the 
walls  at  once,  the  plaster  finish  may  be  dispensed  with  and 
the  boards  covered  with  cheesecloth,  over  which  the  wall 
paper  can  be  applied.  Sackett  plaster  board  will  not  warp, 
buckle  or  shrink,  and  the  perfect  adhesion  between  the 
plaster  finish  and  the  board  makes  a  solid  body  that  is  se¬ 
curely  held  in  place  by  nails.  Sackett  plaster  board  is  non- 
inflammable  and  it  makes  walls  and  ceilings  that  are  more 
sound-proof  and  better  insulators  against  heat  or  cold  than 
where  lath  is  used.  Address  Sackett  Wall  Board  Co.,  19 
Battery  Place,  New  York. 
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From  Day  to  Day 


A  WISH. 


No  matter  what  your  troubles  are, 

'Tis  well  to  bear  In  mind 
However  dark  the  clouds  may  be, 

They  are  with  silver  lined.. 

And  though  that  comforting  remark 
I  don't  presume  to  doubt, 

Yet  how  I  wish  the  clouds  would  wear 
Their  clothing  inside  out! 

— McLandburgh  Wilson  in  Lippincott’s. 

* 

Slices  of  apple  spread  with  cream 
cheese  form  a  luncheon  relish  offered  by 
some  New  York  hotels. 

* 

Chop  Suey  is  ordinarily  regarded  as  one 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  Chinese  restaurants, 
but  the  name  is  also  used  to  designate 
a  novelty  served  at  the  soda  fountain. 
It  consists  of  chopped  nuts  and  raisins  in 
a  foam  of  ice  cream  soda,  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  most  delectable  by  the  devotees  of 
such  refreshments. 

* 

Dainty  little  trifles  that  will  sell  well 
at  a  bazar  are  dress  shield  covers,  which 
are  useful  for  wearing  with  a  thin  waist. 
Four  pieces  of  lawn  or  dimitv  are  needed 
for  each  cover.  Cut  a  seam  larger  all 
around  than  the  shield.  They  are  seamed 
together  to  form  two  pockets,  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  the  middle  on  one  side;  after 
the  shield  is  slipped  in  the  remaining 
seam,  which  is  edged  with  lace  beading,  is 
laced  together  with  baby  ribbon.  1  he 
edge  all  around  is  finished  with  narrow 
lace,  eased  on. 

♦ 

When  trying  out  lard,  a  homemade 
press  will  be  a  convenience  in  squeezing 
the  last  drops  of  fat  from  the  scraps. 
Two  pieces  of  firm  boards  about  six 
inches  wide  and  two  feet  long  are  planed 
smooth  and  trimmed  down  at  one  end  so 
that  they  may  be  grasped  firmly.  At  the 
wider  end  they  are  hinged  together  with 
a  piece  of  leather,  so  that  they  can  be 
folded  flat  together  with  the  leather  hinge 
on  the  outside.  Strain  the  lard  through 
a  strong  piece  of  cloth,  and  when  pressure 
is  needed,  gather  up  the  cloth  like  a  bag, 
while  the  helper  grasps  the  press  by  the 
handles,  and  squeezes  the  bag. 

* 

According  to  the  New  York  Board  of 
Health,  27  per  cent  of  the  babies  who  died 
in  this  city  during  July  were  fed  on  con¬ 
densed  milk,  although  only  about  seven 
per  cent  of  all  the  babies  in  Manhattan 
are  fed  on  condensed  milk.  In  other 
words  there  were  four  times  as  many 
deaths  among  babies  fed  upon  condensed 
milk  as  among  those  fed  upon  sterilized 
fresh  milk  or  nursed  by  the  mother.  This 
is  not  surprising  when  we  think  of  the 
watery  fluid  we  see  in  the  feeding  bottles 
of  some  luckless  infants.  This  Summer 
infant  mortality  has  been  very  high  in 
this  city,  and  it  is  officially  stated  that  this 
is  chiefly  due  to  improper  food  or  careless¬ 
ness  in  its  preparation.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  enormous  number  of  ignorant 
foreign  immigrants  entering  Manhattan 
this  year  has  caused  a  great  increase  in 
infantile  mortality,  as  they  have  no  idea 

of  sanitation  or  hygiene. 

* 

We  have  just  been  making  our  chili 
sauce,  according  to  a  recipe  used  for  a 
number  of  years.  Though  a  familiar  rel¬ 
ish,  there  may  be  some  housekeepers  who 
have  not  yet  tried  it.  The  same  propor¬ 
tions  may  be  observed  in  making  as  large 
a  quantity  as  desired :  Peel  and  chop  fine 
one  onion,  and  six  large  tomatoes,  add  one 
green  sweet  Spanish  pepper  and  one  small 
hot  chili  pepper,  chopped;  then  season 
with  one  cupful  of  vinegar,  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  brown  sugar, 
one  teaspoonful  each  of  ground  ginger, 
cinnamon,  cloves  and  black  pepper,  and 
half  a  nutmeg.  Boil  slowly  until  very 
thoroughly  cooked,  then  bottle  and  seal 
when  cold.  .As  originally  received  the 
recipe  called  for  twice  the  quantity  of 


brown  sugar,  but  this  was  too  much  for 
our  taste.  The  hot  pepper  used  is  a  long 
slender  one  about  the  size  of  one’s  fore¬ 
finger;  it  is  very  fiery,  and  we  do  not  like 
to  overdo  it,  or  the  sauce  is  too  ardent  for 
one  whose  palate  is  not  hardened  by  a 
course  of  Tabasco  sauce. 

* 

We  have  met  some  citizens  from  various 
sections  who  displayed  great  self  posses.- 
sion  when  introduced  to  the  wonders  of 
city  life,  though  few  more  equal  to  an 
emergency  that  the  Dakota  man  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Youth’s  Companion : 

“You  take  a  man  from  Dakoty  and  you 
can’t  surprise  him  with  any  play  o’  the 
elements — wind  or  storm  or  what  not,” 
said  Mr.  Boggs,  reminiscently,  “and  there’s 
other  things  a  man  raised  out  in  Dakoty 
takes  mighty  calm,  too.” 

“Such  as  whatr”  demanded  the  post¬ 
master,  with  whom  Mr.  Boggs  was  whil¬ 
ing  away  a  hot  afternoon. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Boggs,  slowly,  “I  could 
tell  ye  plenty  of  incidents,  but  I’ll  jest  se¬ 
lect  one  that  occurred  in  the  streets  of 
New  York  City  when  my  cousin  Joshua 
from  Dakoty  was  on,  and  we  were  seeing 
the  sights  together. 

“We  were  walking  along  a  street  one 
day  on  our  way  to  the  Battery,  and  stop¬ 
ped  to  look  into  a  window.  A  woman  that 
was  investigating  the  contents  of  a  tin 
pail  she  was  trying  to  freeze  some  ice 
cream  in  lost  her  holt  on  it,  and  it  fell  off 
the  window  ledge  three  stories  up,  and 
lit  plumb  on  Cousin  Joshua’s  back  as  he 
was  stooped,  looking  in  at  the  shop.  1 
heard  it  coming,  but  too  late  to  warn 
him.  , 

“Well,  the  pail,  ice  cream  and  all,  slid 
off  his  back,  and  skeetered  out  across  the 
sidewalk  into  the  gutter.  Joshua  straight¬ 
ened  up  and  looked  at  me.  He  didn’t  see 
it  go,  Ixi t  he  heard  it.  He  never  turned 
round  at  all,  but  just  -began  to  rub  his 
back  with  both  hands. 

“  ‘We  have  ’em  as  large — about  as  large 
and  hefty  as  that— our  hailstones— in  Da¬ 
koty,’  he  said  to  me  as  he  was  rubbing, 
‘but  I  don’t  recollect  their  ever  coming 
single  that  way;  not  more  than  once  or 
twice,  at  any  rate.” 

Fulfilling  Her  Destiny. 

“Yes,  it  does  seem  as  if  some  folks 
missed  being  just  what  they  was  meant 
to  be.  Sometimes  it’s  their  own  fault,  and 
sometimes  it  don’t  seem  as  if  they  could 
help  it.  Once  in  a  while  one  of  ’em  gets 
the  better  of  circumstances,  as  you  might 
say.  and  manages  to  make  a  good  deal  out 
of  life. 

“Rachel  Osgood — you  was  just  asking 
about  how  she  happened  to  get  such  a 
family  together  in  the  old  Bigelow  house 
—was  one  of  that  kind.  She  was  a  born 
home  maker,  and  the  most  motherly  soul 
you  ever  see.  You’d  naturally  thought 
she’d  marry  young  and  bring  up  a  big 
family.  It  seemed  to  be  just  what  she  was 
fitted  for  and  tne  kind  of  life  that  would 
make  her  real  happy. 

“Well,  instead  of  that  she  was  an  old 
maid,  and  by  the  time  she  was  35  she  was 
pretty  much  alone  in  the  world,  and  lived 
all  by  herself  in  the  house  that  had  been 
left  to  her. 

“Chances?  Land’s  sake,  yes,  she  had 
enough  of  ’em,  but  such  chances!  You’ve 
seen  these  women  that  are  real  nice  and 
good  as  can  be,  only  somehow  they  don’t 
seem  to  attract  the  kind  of  men  that’s 
suited  to  ’em.  But  all  the  shiftless,  no 
’count,  half-baked  fellers  in  town  seem  to 
take  to  ’em.  If  Rachel  had  been  like  some 
women,  she’d  ’a’  taken  ud  with  one  of 
these  crooked  sticks  just  so’s  not  to  be  an 
old  maid,  but  she  had  lots  of  common 
sense  and  she  knew  better  than  to  tie  her¬ 
self  for  life  to  some  one  that  wa’n’t  a  bit 
suitable. 

“I  thought  a  good  deal  of  Rachel,  and  I 
was  glad  she’d  known  enough  to  keep  sin¬ 


gle,  but  I  see  that  living  alone  the  way  she 
did  wa’n’t  going  to  be  the  best  thing  in 
the  world  for  her. 

“I’d  been  thinking  about  this  one  day 
when  she  come  in  to  see  me.  It  was  in 
August,  and  I  was  cutting  up  a  dish  of 
apples  to  bake  in  molasses.  They  was  what 
we  called  the  Jacob  apple,  and  they  was 
awful  nice  to  eat — tender  and  juicy  and 
just  a  little  sweet. 

“My  kitchen  was  real  pleasant,  and 
Rachel  sat  in  a  comfortable  rocking  chair 
watching  me  work  and  eating  a  Jacob 
apple.  Finally  I  come  to  one  that  hadn’t 
grown  the  way  it  ought  to.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
erable  little  nubbin,  and  the  minute  I  see 
it  the  idea  come  to  me  that  it  would  do 
for  the  text  to  a  sermon.  So  I  took  it  up 
on  the  point  of  my  knife  so  she  could 
see  it. 

“  ‘What  do  you  s’pose  that  makes  me 
think  of?’  I  says.  ‘It  makes  me  think  of 
an  old  lady  I  knew  once,  that  never  mar¬ 
ried,  and  lived  all  alone.’ 

“Rachel  kept  right  on  eating  her  apple, 
but  she  looked  at  me  kinder  questioning. 

“  ‘It  had  a  pretty  little  pink  and  white 
blossom,’  I  says,  ‘and  it  ought  to  have 
been  a  big,  sound,  fair  apple  like  these  in 
tne  pan,  but  for  some  reason  it  didn’t  turn 
out  the  way  it  promised  to.  It  got  hard 
and  crabbed  and  knotty,  and  if  you  shoqld 
bite  into  it  you’d  find  it  bitter  and  sour 
and  puckery.  Now  that’s  the  way  ’twas 
with  this  woman  I  knew.  She  was  meant 
to  be  kind,  generous,  big-hearted  and 
motherly — the  kind  of  woman  that  every¬ 
body  loves  and  that  leaves  a  big  gap  in 
the  community  when  she  dies.  1  hat  was 
what  she  was  meant  to  be,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  right  kind  of  a  husband  didn’t 
come  along,  and  she  got  to  be  like  this  lit¬ 
tle  nubbin.  She  didn’t  realize  it,  but  she 
lived  alone  and  got  fussy  and  cranky  and 
narrow.  By  the  time  she  was  40  she  got 
to  be  just  like  one  of  these  New  England 
old  maids  we  read  stories  about.  She  was 
dretful  neat  and  particular,  and  spent  her 
life  chasing  specks  of  dust  and  taking  care 
of  a  miserable,  good-fof-nothing  old  cat. 
She  was  kinder  hard  and  sour  and  bitter, 
and  she  didn’t  care  for  anything  nor  any¬ 
body  but  her  house  and  cat,  and  nobody 
noticed  the  difference  when  she  died.  It 
seemed  an  awful  pity  to  me/  1  says. 

“Rachel  finished  her  apple  and  dropped 
the  core  into  the  peelings.  ‘It  is  too  bad,’ 
she  <^ys,  real  calm.  ‘I’m  glad  you  told  me 
about  it.  Aunt  Asenath.’  She  reached 
out  and  took  the  little  nubbin.  ‘I  guess 
I’ll  keep  this,’  she  says.  ‘It’ll  be  a  good 
example  not  to  follow.’ 

“I  didn’t  see  Rachel  again  for  a  week. 
The  minute  she  come  into  the  room  I  see 
she  looked  like  a  different  person.  The 
little  worried  wrinkles  that  had  begun  to 
come  in  her  face  was  all  gone,  and  her 
eyes  was  bright  and  her  face  was  all  smil¬ 
ing  and  happy. 

“She  come  up  to  me  and  give  me  a  hug, 
which  was  something  unusual  for  her  to 
do.  Then  she  give  a  little  laugh  and  sat 
down  in  a  chair  and  fanned  herself  with 
her  big  straw  hat.  Then  she  began  to 
talk  about  the  weather  and  the  neighbors 
and  politics  and  farming,  and  everything 
under  the  sun  but  what  I  wanted  to  know. 
What  had  come  over  her  I  couldn’t  guess. 
I  thought  maybe  the  right  man  had  come 
along  at  last.  She  certainly  couldn’t  have 
looked  happier  if  it  had  been  her  wedding 
day.  But  I  see  she  wa’n’t  to  tell  me  till  I 
asked. 

“Now  if  there’s  anything  I  don’t  like  to 
do,  it’s  to  show  curiosity.  I  like  to  make 
other  folks  curious  and  get  ’em  to  ask 
questions,  but  when  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot — well,  it  ain’t  just  comfortable. 
And  the  worst  of  it  was,  I  see  Rachel  was 
enjoying  herself  just  as  much  as  I  do 
under  the  same  circumstances.  I  didn’t 
give  in  till  she  put  her  hat  on  and  said 
good-bye,  and  then  I  couldn’t  hold  out  no 
longer,  and  I  says,  ‘What  are  you  doing  to 
yourself,  Rachel  Osgood?’  and  then  she 


Ten  Years  Younger. 

Looks  it  and  feels  it  if  he  softens  his 
bearditand  keeps  his  face 
“in  shape”  with 

Williams’ 
Shaving  Soap 

The  only  kind  that  won’t  smart  and  dry 
on  the  face.  The  rich  creamy  lather 
makes  the  razor  go  easy.  Used  over  50 
years  just  for  shaving. 

"The  only  Soap  fit  for  the  face." 

Sold  Throughout  the  World. 

Want  to  try  It?  We  will  gladly  mall  you  a 
rial  tablet  If  you  will  send  us  a  two  cent 
stamp  to  pay-postage,  and  mention  this  paper. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 
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FOR  NAN  OR  BEAST 


“BE  GOOD” 

TO  YOUR  HORSES 
USE  FRAZER’S  AXLE  GREASE 
AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  THEM. 


Recognized  as  the  STANDARD 
Axle  Grease  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Thousand  Tnbs  of  thl6  Grease  are  sold 
weekly  to  the  Truckmen  of  New  York  City,  their 
Trucks  are  loaded  heavy  and  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  money  Is  made,  one  greasing  lasting 
two  weeks  or  longer. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  FRAZER’S  with  Label  on 
It  saves  your  horse  labor  and  you  too. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

Irazer  Lubricator  Co., 83  MurraySt.,N.Y 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  1'OR 

FARMERS*  LINES 

bo  simple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

77  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Ayer’s  Pills.  •  For  50  years  the  standard  family  pill. 
Purely  vegetable.  Act  directly  on  the  liver.  Lowell  Mass. 
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laughed  and  came  back  and  sat  down 
again. 

“  ‘I’ve  hired  the  Bigelow  place  for  a  year 
and  have  moved  into  it.’ 

“I  was  thunderstruck.  ‘The  Bigelow 
place !’  I  says.  I’d  got  to  where  I  didn’t 
care  how  many  questions  I  asked  now. 
‘What  on  earth  you  going  to  do  with  it? 
Why,  it’s  as  big  as  all  out  doors !’ 

“  ‘Exactly,’  she  says.  ‘My  house  was 
too  small.  It  was  all  right  for  a  nubbin, 
but  big  apples  need  full  sized  barrels.’ 

“And  then  Rachel  told  me  what  she’d 
done  and  all  her  plans.  It  seems  that  after 
my  sermon,  she  got  to  thinking  hard,  and 
it  come  to  her  that  she  could  make  a  home 
for  folks  in  the  old  Bigelow  place.  It’s 
a  big  two-story  house  with  a  big  two- 
story  ell.  It’s  got  big  chimneys,  and 
walks  made  of  flat  stones,  and  great  big 
trees  all  around  it.  So  before  she  went 
home  that  day  she  went  and  hired  the 
house  for  a  year.  A  niece  of  hers  was 
going  to  be  married  soon,  so  she  let  her 
own  house  to  her.  Then  she  sent  on  out 
West  to  her  brother’s  widow  and  asked 
her  to  come  and  live  with  her.  She  needed 
a  home,  and  besides  it  would  keep  folks 
from  talking  to  have  her  there  with 
Rachel. 

“I  never  see  anybody  just  glory  in  hard 
work  as  Rachel  did.  She  hadn’t  been  con¬ 
tented  before,  but  now  she  was  as  happy 
as  the  day  was  long,  and  she  sang  about 
ber  work  and  grew  young  and  good  look¬ 
ing. 

“Her  sister-in-law  come,  and  they  fixed 
up  the  house,  and  the  family  begun  to 
grow.  First  there  was  a  man  that  had  lost 
his  wife.  He  hadn’t  a  relative  to  go  to, 
and  he  had  three  small  children.  Rachel 
charged  board,  of  course,  and  the  young 
man  was  an  honest,  hard-working  fellow, 
so  he  was  able  to  keep  his  family  to¬ 
gether.  It  was  the  luckiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  him  that  Rachel  decided  not  to 
be  a  nubbin. 

“Folks  heard  what  Rachel  was  doing, 
and  she  had  plenty  of  applicants.  The  old 
house  is  full  now,  and  it’s  the  happiest, 
jolliest  family  you  ever  see.  There’s  old 
Mr.  Gorham.  He’s  never  really  had  a 
home,  but  bas  had  to  live  around  at  hotels 
and  boarding  houses.  But  Rachel  has 
made  the  old  Bigelow  place  a  real  home, 
and  Grandpa  Gorham,  as  the  children  all 
call  him,  is  as  contented  and  pleased  as 
can  be. 

“Then  there’s  two  old  ladies  that  would 
be  on  the  town,  if  it  wa’n’t  for  Rachel. 
They  help  what  they  can  about  the  work 
and  they  are  real  happy.  The  rest  of  the 
family  is  young  folks  that  work  in  the 
factory  and  want  a  pleasant,  quiet  home. 

“They  have  lots  of  young  company 
there,  and  what  with  young  folks,  old 
folks  and  children,  it’s  the  liveliest,  pleas¬ 
antest  house  to  go  to  that  there  is  in  town. 
I  expect  there’ll  be  some  marrying  off 
there,  before  long,  but  as  Rachel  says, 
there’s  always  plenty  of  folks  that  need 
homes,  so  she  don’t  worry  none  about  hav¬ 
ing  an  empty  house  on  her  hands. 

“Now  I  s’pose  there  are  folks  that  would 
think  Rachel  was  putting  up  with  second 
best,  and  that  it  was  an  awful  pity  she 
didn’t  ever  marry,  but  I  don’t  think  so. 
She’s  happy  and  independent,  and  she’s 
making  a  good  many  more  people  happy 
than  if  she's  had  a  family  of  her  own. 

“And  I  really  believe  when  folks  are 
prevented  from  doing  the  things  it  seems 
as  if  they  was  meant  to  do,  it’s  so  they’ll 
hunt  round  and  find  something  better  to 

do.”  SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


Four  Good  Pickles, 

Virginia  Chow  Chow. — This  is  an  ola 
recipe.  One  peck  each  of  green  and  ripe 
tomatoes,  one  large,  firm  head  of  cabbage, 
six  each  of  green  and  ripe  peppers,  six 
large  white  onions  and  two  bunches  of 
celery.  Chop  the  vegetables  fine,  sprinkle 
over  them  a  cupful  of  coarse  salt  and  let 
them  soak  24  hours.  Drain  all  the  liquid 
off,  cover  with  best  cider  vinegar,  stir  in 
one  pound  of  dark  brown  sugar,  one-halt 
cupful  of  grated  horse-radish,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  'T  white  mustard  seed,  one 
tablespoonful  of  ground  ginger,  one  tea¬ 
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spoonful  of  ground  cloves  and  the  same 
amount  of  allspice.  Let  the  pickle  come 
slowly  to  the  boiling  point,  then  remove 
to  the  back  of  the  range  and  let  it  stand 
for  one  hour.  Seal  up  in  Mason  jars, 
and  it  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  week,  but 
will  improve  with  age. 

Mixed  Pickle. — Three  hundred  small 
cucumbers,  two  heads  of  cauliflower,  one 
of  cabbage,  six  green  peppers  with  seeds 
taken  out,  three  quarts  small  onions  and 


4816  Misses’  Waist  wltli  Pointed  Yoke, 


1 2  to  1 6  yrs. 

two  quarts  small  beans.  Cut  the  cabbage 
and  the  cauliflower  in  small  pieces,  and 
put  all  in  a  brine  strong  enough  to  bear 
up  an  egg.  Let  them  remain  24  hours, 
then  rinse  and  drain  thoroughly.  Place 
on  the  stove  two  gallons  of  vinegar,  add 
a  large  root  of  horse-radish,  grated,  two 
ounces  each  of  mustard  seed  and  black 
pepper,  one  teaspoon  cayenne,  and  one 
ounce  of  turmeric.  Let  it  boil  and  pour 
over  pickles  in  a  jar.  When  cold  mix  in 
one  cupful  of  mustard  wet  with  cold  vin¬ 
egar. 

Oiled  Cucumber  Pickle. — Pare  and  slice 
the  cucumbers  as  for  serving.  For  50 
medium-sized  ones  (these  are  best,  because 
the  seeds  are  not  large)  make  a  dressing 
of  one  cupful  of  olive  oil,  half  a  cupful  of 
white  mustard  seed,  half  a  cupful  of  black 
mustard  seed,  one  tablespoonful  of  celery 
seed  and  one  quart  of  vinegar.  No  cook-» 
ing  is  required.  Sprinkle  the  sliced  cu¬ 
cumbers  with  salt,  and  let  them  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  drain  them  thor¬ 
oughly  and  cover  with  the  dressing  in  a 
stone  jar.  A  pint  of  onions  sliced  thin 
may  be  added.  If  so,  the  onions  should 
be  arranged  in  alternate  layers  with  the 


4816  Six  Gored  Tucked  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


sliced  cucumbers  and  salt.  Place  a 
weight  over  the  top,  let  the  mixture  stand 
over  night,  and  drain  as  before. 

Pickled  Mangoes. — Young  musk,  or  nut¬ 
meg  melons  are  needed  for  the  purpose. 
Through  a  slit  in  the  side  of  the  melon 
extract  all  the  seeds  with  the  fingers  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  fruit.  In  case  the 
patience  gives  out,  a  plug  can  be  cut  out, 
saved  and  replaced,  but  it  is  better  to 
make  only  the  slit.  Keep  the  melons  in 


strong  brine  for  three  days,  then  drain 
them  and  let  them  remain  in  pure  water 
for  24  hours.  Heat  slowly  in  vinegar,  in 
which  alum  has  been  dissolved,  until  the 
melons  are  green.  For  a  gallon  of  vinegar 
a  piece  of  alum  half  the  size  of  a  hickory 
nut  will  be  wanted.  The  following  is  the 
recipe  for  the  stuffing,  given  in  an  old 
cook  book:  One  handful  of  horse-radish 
scraped;  two  handfuls  of  English  mustard 
seed,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  chopped  garlic, 
one  teaspoonful  of  ground  nutmeg  and 
mace,  one  dozen  whole  peppercorns,  one 
teaspoonful  of  ground  ginger,  half  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  mustard,  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  celery 
seed  and  one  tablespoonful  of  olive  oil. 
Fill  the  greened  mangoes  through  the  slit 
with  the  mixture.  Sew  up  the  slit,  or  tie 
the  melon  securely  so  that  it  will  not  open. 
Pack  the  mangoes  in  a  big  stone  jar  and 
pour  scalding  vinegar  over  them.  After 
two  days,  drain  off  the  vinegar,  scald  and 
return  it  to  the  jar,  and  repeat  twice  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  two  days.  The  mangoes  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  four  or  five  months. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  pointed  yoke  with  deep  bertha 
shown  in  No.  4815,  will  prove  very  becom¬ 
ing  to  girlish  figures.  The  waist  is  made 
with  a  fitted  foundation  upon  which  its 
full  front  and  backs  are  arranged  and  with 
a  pointed  yoke  that  extends  over  the  up¬ 
per  portion  of  both  lining  and  sleeves,  the 
closing  of  both  waist  and  yoke  being  made 
at  the  center  back.  When  a  transparent 
effect  is  desired  the  lining  can  be  cut  away 
beneath  the  yoke;  or  the  lining  can  be 
omitted  altogether  and  the  waist  and 
sleeves  attached  to  its  lower  edge.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the  med¬ 
ium  size  is  3l/2  yards  21  inches  wide,  2]/2 
yards  27  inches  wide  or  V/2  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  G]/2  yards  of  banding,  3%  yards 
of  lace  and  V2  yard  of  silk  for  belt.  The 
pattern  4,815  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of 
12,  14  and  1G  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

The  skirt  in  walking  length  that  is 
tucked  or  pleated  continues  a  marked  fav¬ 
orite.  This  one  is  laid  in  tucks  at  both 
front  and  back.  The  model  is  made  from 
light  weight  Scotch  cheviot  stitched  with 
silk,  but  all  materials  for  suits  and  for 
skirts  are  equally  appropriate.  The  skirt 
is  cut  in  six  gores  and  is  laid  in  groups  ot 
deep  tucks  at  front  and  back  which  ef¬ 
fectually  conceal  the  seams  and  in  a  box 
pleat  at  the  centre  back.  Inverted  pleats 
are  laid  in  at  the  foot  of  the  side  seams. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  7  yards  27  inches  wide,  5j^ 
yards  44  inches  wide  or  5  yards  52  inches 
wide  when  material  has  figure  or  nap ; 
5  yards  27,  4l/2  yards  44  or  4  yards  52 
inches  wide  when  material  has  neither 
figure  nor  nap.  The  pattern  481G  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch 
waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 


My  name  on  a 
lamp-chimney  says, 
“  Pay  double  for 
me;  I  give  double 
light  and  don’t 
break.” 

Macbeth. 

How  to  take  care  of  lamps,  Including  the 
getting  of  right-shape  chimneys,  is  in  my 
Index ;  sent  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


$20 


FOR 

During  another  week  we  will 
send,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $3,  the 
complete  collection  up  to  date,  of 
Shop  pell’s  Modern  Houses,”  com¬ 
prising  27  books  (weight  80  pounds), 
in  which  are  described  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated  850  Building  Designs.  Re¬ 
turnable  if  not  satisfactory.  This 
extraordinary  offer  ($20  worth  of 
books  for  $3)  is  made  on  account  of 
our  removal.  Address  The  Co¬ 
operative  Building  Plan 
Ass’n,  108  Fulton  St., 
New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.  '  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


No  Dessert 
More  Attractive 


Why  use  gelatine  and 
spend  hours  soaking, 
sweetening,  flavoring 
and  coloring  when 

Jell-O 

produces  better  results  in  two  minutes? 
Everything  in  the  package.  Simply  add  hot 
water  and  set  to  cool.  It’s  perfection.  A  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  housewife.  No  trouble,  less  ex¬ 
pense.  Try  it  to-day.  In  Four  Fruit  Fla¬ 
vors:  Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry.  At  grocers.  10c. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 

Sold  for  Cash 
or  on  Monthly 
Payments. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 

Freight 
paid  east 
el  the 
Missis¬ 
sippi 

Klver  and 
north  of 
the  Teu- 

IK'HHOO 

Line ; 
equalized 
beyond. 

Your  Money  Rb- 

SUNDKI*  AKTKRStX 

Uontub'  trial  iv 

Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

Is  not  GO  per  cent  better  than  others.  My  superior  location  on 
Lake  Erie,  where  Iron, steel,  coal,  freights  and  skilled  labor  are 
cheaper  and  best,  enables  mo  to  furnish  a  TOP  NOTCH  Steel 
Range  at  a  clean  Bavtug  of  $10  to  $20.  Send  for  free  catalogues 
of  all  styles  and  sizes,  with  or  without  reservoir,  for  city,  town 
or  country  use. 

CHESTER  0  CLAPP.  602  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
(Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man.) 


SAVE  ’/2  your  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace.  Price  f rom  $2  to 
$12.  Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


B! 

s 


OOKKEEPING,  STENOGRAPH! 

Pen  mans  hip.  Telegraphy  ami  Type¬ 
writing  taught  by  mail  at  Eastman, 
Positions  for  all  graduates  of  complete 
commercial  course.  Outfit  for  home  study 
$5.  Catalogue  free.  Address  C.  C.  Gaines, 

Box 631,  Poughkeepsie, N.  Y.,orll»  West  lzsthSt.,  New  York, N.  Y 


Y 

3  V 

I 


Standard  for  13  Years. 

The  pioneer  prepared  ROOFING.  Outlasts  metal  or 
shingles.  Any  one  can  upply  it.  Contains  no  tar. 
Will  not  melt.  Fire- resisting.  8end  for  Booklet  K. 
manufactured  solely  by 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


5%  And  Safety 


days’  notice. 
Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ings  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 
Supervised  by  New  York 
Banking  Department. 


PROFESSIONAL  men  and 
*  others  with  limited  oppor¬ 
tunity  fur  protitabie  home  In¬ 
vestment  are  advised  by  many 
conservative  authorities  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  for  effecting  loan  son  high- 
class  real  estate.  Our  1  *  certi¬ 
ficate”  system  is  the  simplest 
plan  for  mail  Investment* 
Write  for  detailed  lulormation. 


Assets,  .  SI, 700,000 
Surplus  autl  l’rollts, 
$100,000 


I N DU8TRIAL  SaVINOB  Sc  LoANCO* 
1134  Broadway,  Nkw  York. 


None  Better  Nor  Cheapei 


ANDREWS 

SCHOOL  DESKS 

Furniture 
Opera  Chairs 

Hall  Seating 


The  Popular  Anti-Trust  House 

Established  i665 


THE  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 


174  Ob  176  Wabash  Ave. 


Department  S  F  CHICAGO 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 


CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  during  (he  week  ending  Sep 


tember  12,  1904  : 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red .  —  @1-07% 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  in¬ 
spection  .  —  @1.23% 

Corn,  export  grade .  —  @  GO 

Oats,  standard  white .  —  @  30  % 

Rye,  clean  and  free  from  onions  —  @  63 

Barley,  feeding .  —  @  4(5 

Clover  seed,  retail,  lb .  —  @  15 

Timothy,  choice  recleaned,  bu. .  —  @2.85 

FEED. 

Standard  Middlings .  25.00@  28.00 

Spring  bran .  20.00@  23.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime .  —  @  90 

No.  1 .  80  @  85 

No.  2,  .  70  @  75 

No.  3 .  55  @  (55 

Clover  and  Clover  mixed.  .  .  40  @  GO 

Straw,  choice  rye .  80  @  90 

Oat  and  wheat... ( .  40  @  55 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  $1.31  gross  per 
40-quart  can  delivered  in  New  York,  or  2% 


cents  per  quart  net  for  26-cent  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  range  of  thirds  to 


extras  . 

14 

(f? 

19% 

18 

State  Dairy . 

12 

@ 

CHEESE. 

Choice  full  croani . 

8%@ 

8% 

Skims  and  light  skims . 

2 

@ 

0 

EGGS. 

Choice  to  fancy  selected  white. 

24 

@ 

27 

Mixed  and  lower  grades . 

10 

@ 

22 

HOI'S. 

N.  Y.  State,  com.  to  choice... 

27 

@ 

35 

Pacific  Coast . 

20 

@ 

31 

German,  crop  1903 . 

@ 

58 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated . 

4 

@ 

7  Vi 

Sun  dried . 

2 

@ 

4 

18 

@ 

19% 

Huckleberries . 

13 

@ 

14 

Blackberies  . 

— 

@ 

0 

Cherries  . 

12V 

13% 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  band-picked,  good  to  cb. 

closed  bbl . 1 

@2 

.00 

Windfall  . 

50 

@1.00 

50 

4.00 

Plums,  8-lb  basket . 

10 

@ 

30 

Peaches,  10-qt.  basket.. . 

40 

@1.00 

Grapes,  as  to  kind,  carrier.  . . 

50 

@ 

90 

Huckleberries,  qt . 

3 

@ 

8 

Muskmelons,  bu.  box  or  crate. . 

25 

@i. 

.50 

Watermelons,  carload  . 

50.00  @175J 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  fair  To  choice  bbl.... 

1.00 

@1.02 

Cabbage,  100  heads . 

1 .50 

@2.50 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 

1 .00 

@3.00 

Cucumber  pickles,  1,000 . 

50 

@2.00 

Egg  plants,  bbl . 

50 

@  75 

Lima  beans,  basket . 

50 

@1.25 

Onions,  white,  bbl . . . 

2.00 

@3.00 

Red  and  yellow . 

@2.25 

Peppers,  bbl . 

50 

@  1 .00 

Squash,  Summer,  bbl . 

25 

@  50 

Hubbard  . 

— 

@1.00 

Tomatoes,  bu.  box . 

15 

@  40 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls  . 

— 

@  14 

Roosters  . 

— 

@  9 

Ducks,  pair  . 

— 

@  60 

Chickens  . 

— 

@  15 

Turkeys  . 

— 

@  13 

Geese  . 

— 

@1.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Spring  turkeys,  lb . 

25 

@  35 

Turkeys,  old,  com.  to  good. .  . . 

12 

@  15 

Chickens,  fair  to  fancy . 

14 

@  22 

Fowls  . 

@  14 

Spring  ducks  . 

15 

@  17 

Squabs,  as  to  quality,  doz. ..  . . 

@2.50 

FARM  CHEMICALS.— Prices  on  fertilizers 
cover  the  range  from  ton  to  car  lots  f.  o.  b. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $45 @50;  dried  bloo  ., 
high  grades,  line  ground,  $53  @  5(5 :  kainit,  ton, 
$10(1/12:  muriate  potash,  80  per  cent,  $38@ 
44;  acid  phosphates.  $12(0  10;  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  5%  :  water  glass  (so¬ 
dium  silicate),  in  small  lots,  lb,  15@30. 

LIVE  STOCK. — Steers.  $3.50@5.70;  cows, 
$1.25 @3.50  ;  calves,  $4 @8.50  :  sheep,  $2.50 @ 
4;  lambs,  $5.25 @0.50;  hogs,  State,  $0.25. 


MILK  NOTES. 

About  a  third  of  the  dairymen  are  feeding 
grain  in  order  to  keep  their  cows  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Mixed  feed  is  $27  per  ton,  and  the 
oilier  dairy  feeus,  such  as  bran,  gluten,  corn- 
meal,  etc.,  are  $25  per  ton.  We  think  the 
dairymen  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  feed¬ 
ing  grain  this  time  of  the  year:  it  certainly 
knocks  the  profit  off.  An  acre  or  two  of  oats 
and  peas  fed  from  the  first  of  July  until  the 
middle  of  August,  when  the  sowed  corn  is 
ready  to  feed,  would  save  that  terrible  feed 


bill,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cows  would  be 
in  as  good  condition  and  yield  as  much  milk. 
The  dairymen  are  waiting  until  the  Bordens 
put  out  their  Winter  prices  before  buying 
Winter  milkers.  The  hired  help  problem  here 
is  partly  solved  in  the  large  dairies  by  the 
use  of  milking  machines  with  fairly  good  suc¬ 
cess.  The  cows  are  in  good  condition  and 
are  doing  as  well  as  they  did  last  year.  The 
oat  crop  was  large  and  corn  is  doing  fairly 
well  considering  its  late  start,  and  the  crop 
this  season  was  better  than  the  average.  The 
Bordens  bad  170  patrons,  but  now  only  have 
150,  as  they  turned  20  away  because  they  re¬ 
fused  to  make  Winter  milk.  o.  R.  M. 

Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y. 


Shade  Trees  for  Streets. 

II.  L.,  Norwood,  Pa. — What  would  be  the 
best  shade  tree  for  street  planting  in  a  sub¬ 
urban  town?  They  will  be  planted  along 
the  curb  line  of  a  10-foot  wide  sidewalk,  four 
feet  of  which  is  cement  or  flagstone,  and  the 
rest  is  sod.  The  30-foot  wide  driveway  is. 
now  a  common  dirt  road,  but  will  be  macada¬ 
mized  or  paved  in  the  future.  It  is  desirable 
that  they  should  be  fairly  rapid  growers 
and  be  reasonably  free  from  insect  attacks 
and  disease.  The  North  Carolina  poplar, 
which  we  now  have,  suits  us  very  well  in 
these  regards,  but  it  is  objectionable  because 
its  roots  till  all  flower  beds  within  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance,  and  ruin  them,  and  it  also 
throws  up  shoots  all  over  the  lawn  about  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  pulled  up.  The  roots 
enter  drain  pipes  through  the  smallest  open¬ 
ings,  and  grow  on  till  they  clog  the  pipe  up. 
Great  masses  of  roots  have  also  been  found 
in  water  wells  100  feet  or  more  away  from 
the  trees.  We  have  thought  of  Pin  oak, 
tulip  and  Norway  maple.  We  would  like 
your  opinion  of  these,  or  of  anything  better 
you  might  wish  to  recommend. 

Ans. — You  have  named  the  three  best 
trees  for  street  planting.  Norway  maple 
is  most  generally  successful.  It  is  easy  to 
transplant,  a  good  grower  and  always 
makes  a  handsome  and  desirable  speci¬ 
men.  Pin  oak  is  very  desirable,  but  is 
rather  a  slow  grower  in  its  early  stages, 
unless  very  good  nursery  grown  trees 
are  secured.  It  makes  a  very  attractive 
specimen  in  10  or  12  years  from  planting. 
The  tulip  tree  is  also  very  desirable  and 
is  ornamental  from  the  start,  but  is  some¬ 
times  difficult  to  replant.  It  needs  con¬ 
siderable  room  as  it  grows  old,  but  is  in 
every  respect  a  desirable  tree.  European  or 
Japan  chestnuts  are  both  very  desirable 
for  this  purpose,  making  handsome  and 
well-shaped  trees.  There  is  no  trouble 
from  roots  getting  into  drains  or  under 
houses.  When  they  begin  bearing,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  likely  to  attract  consider¬ 
able  attention  from  boys,  and  the  large 
burrs  become  somewhat  of  a  nuisance,  un¬ 
less  gathered  up  as  they  fall.  Taken  all 
together,  good  Norway  maples  would 
probably  be  most  satisfactory. 


Pacific  Coast  Notes. — Galvanized  poultry 
wire  netting,  two-inch  mesh,  lasted  four  years. 
It  rains  or  is  damp  and  cloudy  about  live 
months  in  the  year  here.  Water  glass  costs 
from  50  to  85  cents  a  pint  at  drug  stores  here. 
1  used  it  successfully  for  the  past  three  years 
in  preserving  eggs,  one  part  water  glass  to 
eight  [/arts  water.  Eggs  put  in  this  solution 
in  April  are  good  till  the  following  February 
at  least.  Rhubarb  roots  are  not  frozen  in 
this  country  before  forcing,  as  it  seldom 
freezes  in  Winter  here  and  many  gardeners 
force  rhubarb  in  January  and  February. 

Tacoma,  Wash.  m.  d. 


.  FfZUjf  AMD 


Shrubs,  Hardy  Plants, 
Poses 

for  Fall  Planting. 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties. 
Largest  Collections  in  America. 

Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ELLWANQER  &  BARRY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries.  Established  1840. 


SAVE  YOUR  FENCE 


By  using  a  little  paint  with  oui 

STANDARD  PAINTER 

Prevents  further  rust- 
Price  postpaid, 

90  Cents  Each. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Co., 

100  Twenty-fourth  St., 
PITTSBURG.  PA. 


Wheat  is  worth  $6.00  a  bushel 
and  Bran  costs  $200  a  ton 

When  you  buy  Stock  Foods,  for  you  know  they  ar9 
90  per  cent.  “  Filler.” 

ARABIAN  STOCK  TABLETS 

have  no  ”  Filler,  ’  made  from  seeds,  compressed  into 
Tablets,  convenient  to  use.  $1.00  box  guaranteed 
equal  to  more  than  100  lb.  of  any  “  Food  '  ever  sold. 
Sent  by  mail  postpaid:  no  freight  to  pav.  To  prove 
they  will  cure  diseases,  fatten  ami  grow  stock 
and  save  feed  we  will  give  away  ABSOLUTELY 
FREE  lOO.OOO.OOOASample  box  to  the  first  man 
in  each  county  to  send  us  his  address  and  list  of  Stock 
he  has.  Agents  wanted. 

BeSAW  SPECIALTY  CO., 

Scholield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

$42.50  BUFFALO  TO  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

One  way  Colonist  tickets  on  sale  daily  from 
September  15th  to  October  15th.  Rates  from 
New  York,  and  full  information  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  local  Ticket  Agents,  or  A.  W.  Eccle¬ 
stone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and 
Ginseng,  Lock  Box  48,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


AT  T  E  N  T I O 

favor  ns  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 


PAD UC  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing, 
r  AnnlO  Write  J.  D.  s.  HANSQN,  Hart,  Mich. 


STOCK  OR  DAIRY  FARIVI. 

700  Acres,  8*15  Per  Acre. 

Four  hundred  acres  cleared.  Timber  and  wood  worth 
$5,000.  Thirty  rods  from  Almond  station,  main  line 
Erie,  100  rods  from  creamery,  stores,  churches  and 
school.  Good  buildings.  Well  watered  and  fenced. 
White  sulphur  spring  near  house.  High  ground. 
Cool  summer  home.  Immediate  possession. 

F.  G.  HALL,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TO  LET— Dairy  or  truck  farm;  good  roads:  best  mar¬ 
kets-  Warren  B.  Mitchell,  R.F.D.  1,  Paterson.  N.  J. 


Oldest  Commission  ISmEiTcS 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


APPLES  PEARS 

Peaches,  Plums,  Potatoes,  and  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  Highest  market  prices 
secured  for  choice  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  offer. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


G BO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  GO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  o V 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 

Farm,  Crops,  Stock  and  Tools 

225  acres,  cuts  5a  tons  hay  and  grows  big  crops  of 
com,  potatoes,  beans  and  grain;  fields  smooth  and 
slightly  rolling;  brook  watered  pasture  for  25  cows; 
75  barrels  apples  in  season:  plenty  of  wood  for  borne 
use;  lbi-story  house.  9  rooms;  barn  wilh  fine  cellar, 
hay  fork,  etc  ,  tie  up  for25cows:  good  carriage  house; 
flue  shaae  about  buildingB,  large  graded  lawn,  and 
bioad  views;  on  main  road;  3  miles  from  steam  and 
electric  cars,  store,  high  school,  churches,  oil  cloth 
and  woolen  mills;  mall  delivered;  town  school  only 
few  hundred  yards  from  house;  to  settle  estate 
quickly,  will  include  growing  crops,  part  of  the  hay ; 
2  work  horses.  11  good  cows,  1  two- horse  hay  wagon, 

1  two-horse  dump  cart.  1  two-horse  sled,  1  drop  axle 
truck  wagon.  1  light  wagon,  1  set  double  harness,  1 
new  weeder,  1  sleigh.  2  cultivators, 2  plows.  2  harrows, 

2  horse  rakes,  1  two-horse  mowing  machine,  1  stone 
drag,  pails,  rakes,  hoes.  cans,  etc  :  1  two-year-old 
lieiter,  (1  yearling  heifers,  2  yearling  bulls,  2  calves. 
Price  for  all  only  $4,0(0.  $2,20U  down  and  balance  on 
easy  terms.  Illustrated  lists  of  other  New  England 
farms,  with  reliable  information  of  soils,  crops, 
markets,  climate,  etc.,  mailed  free.  E.  A.STKOUT, 
Farm  Department  42,  150  Nassau  St..  New  York  City, 
or Tremont Temple,  Boston.  Mass. 


nQAVA/ING?  ”HOW  to  MAKE  ”  boat,  balloon, 
UnHWIIlUd  kite,  sled  and  12  other  things  for 
BOYS,  by  mail,  10c.  C.  W.  BUCHER,  Littlestown,  Pa 


Business  Manager  Wanted. 

I  want  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  man  in  every  county  to  manage  a  branch 
office.  No  canvassing  required.  Gentleman  with  some  experience  in  fruit  growing 
preferred.  Can  easily  he  managed  with  other  business  or  work  of  any  nature. 
Small  capital  required.  Full  particulars  upon  application.  Give  two  business 
references  and  present  occupation.  Address 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Buy  Farm  Tools  Cheap 

And  Have  Them  Guaranteed  to  Give  Perfect  Satisfaction  in  Every  Respect  or  Your  Money  Back. 

Fanners  are  saving  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  buying  their  farm  machinery,  and  appa¬ 
ratus,  household  utensils,  buggies,  wagons  and  harness  of  us.  We  sell  everything  used  by  the 
farmer  aud  stockraiser,  uot  only  direct  from  the  factory,  but  at  almost  factory  cost. 

4Ve  save  a  fanner  on  every  purchase  from  25  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  and  our 
guarantee  is  absolute.  If  the  goods  you  buy  of  us  are  not  as  represented  or  if  for  any 
other  reason  they  are  not  satisfactory,  return  them  to  us  at  once  and  we  will  refund 
you  your  money  and  pay  freight  charges  both  ways. 

_  „  OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE  IS  FREE  FOR  THE  ASKING. 

Write  us  to-day  and  bear  in  mind  that  tills  entire  catalogue  Is  filled  with  just  as  big  bargains 
as  we  show  on  the  margin  of  this  advertisement.  Thousands  of  farmers  are  buying  of  us  every 
month  in  the  year  because  they  have  fouud  that  they  get  the  best  goods  manufactured  at  the 
lowest  possible  casli  price. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO.,  12  Lawrence  Square,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  7 3  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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MARKET  NEWS 

Size  of  Bushel  Box. — “Give  the  correct 
size  of  an  oblong  bushel  box,  same  width  as 
depth,  and  twice  as  long  as  wide.”  m.  h. 

Ohio. ' 

If  the  ordinary  grain  bushel  is  desired,  con¬ 
taining  2,150.41!  cubic  inches,  10l/ixl0%x20 '/& 
inches,  inside  measurement,  will  be  approx¬ 
imately  correct.  In  some  sections  custom  re¬ 
quires  2,504  cubic  inches  for  such  articles  as 
potatoes,  turnips  etc.  A  box  of  the  required 
shape  holding  tin's  amount  would  be  about 
10%xl0%x21%  inside.  Weight  is,  however, 
a  much  better  plan  than  measure  for  handling 
all  sorts  of  produce.  If  scales  are  correct,  all 
lots  of  100  pounds  more  or  less  will  be  uni¬ 
form,  but  no  two  struck  measures  of  grain 
will  weigh  exactly  the  same.  A  slight  jar 
on  the  floor  or  blow  on  the  measure  while 
being  filled  will  make  a  number  of  ounces 
difference  in  the  Contents  of  a  half  bushel 
measure.  For  handling  liquids  the  measure 
is  convenient  and  correct,  but  for  grains,  veg¬ 
etables,  etc.,  there  is  little  reason  for  using 
it,  except  where  accuracy  is  not  essential. 

The  Pinfeather  Question. — “I  wish  you 
would  have  something  to  say  about  how 
chickens  are  dressed  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets;  that  is,  their  appearance,  dry  picked. 
Are  ail  the  pinfeathers  removed  carefully  so 
to  make  a  tine  smooth  looking  bird?  Mr. 
Mapes  said  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  that  he  threw  a 
broiler  into  the  ice  water  every  six  minutes. 
It  hardly  seems  possible  to  remove  so  many 
pinfeathers  in  so  short  a  time  and  do  it  thor¬ 
oughly.”  f.  c.  E. 

Maine. 

Theoretically  a  broiler  properly  dressed 
ought  to  look  as  though  he  had  never  worn 
a  feather  overcoat,  but  as  a  rule  an  occa¬ 
sional  pinfeather  reminder  remains.  I  have 
picked  enough  chickens  to  know  that  it  is  a 
big  job  to  get  them  perfectly  clean  without 
tearing  or  bruising.  Still  with  practice  the 
work  can  be  hurried  up  much  more  than 
would  seem  possible  to  a  beginner.  The 
broilers  that  bring  best  prices  certainly  are 
very  handsome,  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  a 
pinfeather,  and  it  will  probably  pay  the  man 
who  dresses  them  to  come  as  near  to  this  as 
possible,  even  though  it  takes  a  little  more 
time.  The  breed  of  chickens  makes  consid¬ 
erable  difference.  Some  of  the  big,  slow- 
maturing  sorts  are  very  pinfeathery  at  broiler 
size,  and  are  scarcely  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  make  a 
good  job  with  a  chicken  with  dark-colored 
feathers.  White  Leghorns  arc  possibly  best 
of  all.  There  are  no  black  specks  left  after 
picking,  and  they  get  a  full  coat  so  early  that 
many  of  the  pinfeathers  are  out  of  the  way 
at  broiler  age.  It  is  about  as  easy  to  pick  a 
porcupine  as  a  Brahma  or  Cochin  broiler. 

Apples.— Receipts  are  heavy.  Two  dollars 
is  the  top  notch,  few  going  anywhere  near 
this  mark.  The  highest  prices  arc  had  for 
Alexander  and  Twenty  Ounce.  A  few  Fall 
Pippins  are  seen,  but  they  are  hardly  ripe 
enough  to  be  first  rate.  When  in  good  con¬ 
dition  this  variety  ranks  pretty  near  the  top 
of  the  list.  It  has  a  peculiar  richness  pos¬ 
sessed  by  no  other. 

Pears. — The  market  has  weakened,  and 
lower  prices  are  the  rule  for  all  but  top 
grades.  As  usual,  prime  Seckel  brings  most, 
$4  or  a  little  more  in  some  cases.  So  many 
Pacific  coast  Bartletts  are  offered  that  eastern 
grown  suffer  by  comparison,  being  as  a  rule 
smaller  and  not  so  fair  and  well  colored. 
Clapp’s  Favorite  and  Flemish  Beauty  are  not 
sold  to  any  great  extent.  They  have  the  bad 
habit  of  getting  soft  at  the  core  while  ap¬ 
pearing  all  right  outside.  After  a  few  such 
experiences  consumers  quit  buying  them,  and 
stick  to  the  old  reliable  Bartlett  and  Seckel. 

Peaches. — This  has  been  a  good  season 
for  consumers  of  peaches  here.  Ever  since 
the  Georgia  crop  started  there  has  been  an 
abundance,  which  have  sold  at  moderate 
prices.  The  peach  is  now  getting  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  staple  fruit,  rather  than  a  luxury, 
and  people  of  moderate  means  are  using  them 
freely.  This  idea  may  well  be  fostered  by 
growers  and  dealers.  If  satisfied  with  a  fair 
price  and  some  judgment  is  used  In  marketing 
the  crops  of  large  producing  sections,  so  as 
not  to  avalanche  any  one  market  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  fruit  of 
even  larger  plantings  than  at  present.  As 
soon  as  a  market  is  overstocked  with  perish¬ 
able  fruit  a  good  many  buyers  at  once  size 
up  the  situation  and  hold  on.,  knowing  that 
prices  must  drop.  These  bargain  hunters  are 
a  quite  large  class,  useful  in  their  way,  but 
usually  profiting  by  the  misfortunes  of  others. 
A  little  closer  co-operation  by  growers  in 
large  producing  sections  would  often  save 
them  money. 

Grapes. — The  market  has  been  rather  slug¬ 
gish,  but  is  now  picking  up,  and  for  the  next 
three  weeks  trade  will  no  doubt  be  active, 
with  large  receipts  from  the  western  New 
York  grape  territory.  The  early  arrivals  are 
usually  sour,  and  consumers  do  not  pay  much 
attention  to  them  until  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  'fhe  small  carrier  fad  has  been  carried 
to  a  ridiculous  extent.  Some  of  these  six 
basket  carriers  actually  contain  only  12  to  15 
pounds  of  fruit.  A  three-pound  basket  is 
small  enough,  but  the  worst  feature  about 
these  carriers  is  that  they  are  not  of  uniform 
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size,  and  the  buyer  constantly  thinks  he  is 
being  buncoed,  which  idea  is  strengthened 
when  he  compares  two  crates  and  finds  that 
one  contains  a  pound  or  so  less  than  the 
other,  although  they  look  about  the  same  size. 
It  is  probable  that  both  growers  and  commis¬ 
sion  men  are  about  equally  responsible  for 
this  shrinkage  in  size.  Commission  men  have 
asked  for  small  packages  for  a  certain  class 
of  trade,  and  neighboring  fruit  growers,  in¬ 
stead  of  agreeing  on  a  standard  size,  have 
eacli  tried  to  outdo  the  other  a  trifle  in  the 
matter  of  smallness.  This  is  the  history  of 
some  of  these  small  packages  as  I  know  it. 
Perhaps  some  other  explanation  may  account 
for  other  cases,  but  it  lias  certainly  injured 
the  grower  more  than  anyone  else.  One  man 
in  a  section  where  the  worst  of  this  cutting 
lias  been  done  uses  only  standard  packages, 
and  in  five  years  has  made  more  money  than 
any  of  his  neighbors  equally  well  situated. 
His  fruit  always  sells  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  he  has  incidentally  worked  up  a  reputa¬ 
tion  that  is  worth  having.  lie  sells  only 
through  commission  men  who  believe  in  the 
standard  full-size  package.  w.  w.  H. 


SOME  WESTERN  WAYS. 

Plowing  for  Wheat. — As  I  passed  along  a 
certain  road  one  August  day  the  farmers  were 
busy  turning  the  clover  sod  or  the  oat  stub¬ 
ble,  according  to  the  rotation  practiced  upon 
that  particular  farm.  Some  were  plowing 
with  two  horses,  some  with  three,  while  one 
man  drove  four  horses  to  a  disk  plow,  turn¬ 
ing  a  furrow  two  feet  wicle.  In  all  cases 
the  teams  seemed  equal  to  their  task,  and 
with  plows  adjusted  properly  and  all  filth 
turned  under  with  a  jointer,  the  clean  straight 
furrows  indicated  that  the  first  step  had 
been  taken  towards  an  abundant  harvest. 
Returning  by  a  different  road  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  was  noted.  The  few  farmers  who  were 
in  their  fields  at  all  were  stumbling  along 
over  clods  turned  up  by  worn-out  plows,  while 
their  half-fed  horses  were  taxed  to  the  limit 
of  their  endurance,  and  the  ragged,  crooked 
furrows  left  many  a  briar,  weed  and  brush 
protruding  above  the  clods  as  sentyies  over 
the  spots  where  a  portion  of  the  coming  har¬ 
vest  was  lost  to  the  careless  owner.  These 
two  kinds  of  plowing  were  apparently  typical 
of  the  general  methods  practiced  in  the  two 
communities,  and  I  shall  watch  the  results 
with  interest,  for  I  believe  the  sequel  will  be 
told  in  the  harvest. 

The  Pasture  Field. — Just  now  there  is 
nothing  that  shows  much  plainer  than  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  turning  stock  upon  the  pastures  very 
early  in  the  season.  Yonder  is  a  field  that  is 
pastured  early  and  late.  It  should  furnish 
excellent  pasture  for  a  dozen  head  of  cattle, 
but  before  the  March  winds  had  ceased  to 
blow  the  owner  found  himself  short  of  feed, 
and  (lie  hungry  stock  were  turned  out  to  for¬ 
age  from  morning  till  night  in  a  vain  attempt 
(o  pick  up  from  the  scattering  patches  of  just 
starting  vegetation  sufficient  nourishment  to 
repay  them  for  the  energy  lost  in  the  search. 
And  when  warmer  weather  came  no  spear  of 
grass  was  allowed  to  get  fairly  started  in  its 
growth  until  it  was  cut  down  by  the  ever- 
hungry  herd.  So  throughout  the  Summer 
the  grass  never  got  a  start,  and  now  the  Au¬ 
gust  sun  and  drought  have  parched  this  field 
until  a  single  cow  could  hardly  find  enough  to 
eat  outside  of  the  bushes  and  weeds  that  have 
taken  possession  of  a  good  portion  of  its  area. 
In  a  nearby  field  that  was  well  set  with 
clover  and  Timothy  with  considerable  Blue 
grass  in  spots,  the  grass  was  allowed  to  reach 
a  height  of  several  inches  before  it  was 
touched  by  the  stock,  and  although  smaller 
than  the  other  field  it  has  furnished  abund¬ 
ant  pasture  for  about  an  equal  number  of 
stock,  and  will  supply  their  wants  until  late 
into  the  Fall,  while  the  usefulness  of  the 
first  field  is  practically  ended  for  the  season. 
Surely  the  extra  growth  that  permits  the  cat¬ 
tle  or  sheep  to  eat  their  fill  without  roaming 
over  the  entire  field,  and  that  maintains  its 
vitality  during  the  Summer  and  Autumn 
months,  will  far  more  than  repay  the  cost  of 
feed  for  a  month  or  two  in  the  Spring,  and 
yet  the  practice  of  early  pasturing  is  all  too 
common. 

Trees  Out  of  Place.— We  hear  much  about 
the  preservation  of  our  forests,  and  a  tree  in 
its  proper  place  certainly  deserves  our  high¬ 
est  respect,  but  we  should  not  forget  that 
even  a  tree  improperly  located  may  do  more 
harm  than  good.  The  row  of  fine  young  wal¬ 
nuts  that  may  be  seen  along  the  highway  on 
a  well-kept  farm  presents  an  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  when  I  saw  in  the  adjoining 
cornfield  a  strip  fully  three  rods  wide  next  to 
these  trees,  on  which  there  would  l>e  no  corn 
and  very  little  fodder,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
these  trees  were  nothing  more  than  weeds, 
destroying  each  year  far  more  than  their  in¬ 
creased  value  would  repay.  If  trees  must  be 
left  in  such  places  why  not  leave  a  strip 
next  to  them  in  grass  rather  than  waste  our 
time,  seed  and  fertilizer  in  a  useless  attempt 
to  grow  some  other  crop.  f.  j.  h. 

Indiana.  __________ 

Soft  Soap  Paint. —  I  read  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
last  Spring  that  "everybody  knew  how  hard 
it  is  to  wash  off  soft  soap  when  it  was  dried 
on.”  1  did  not  know.  That,  set  me  think¬ 
ing.  I  got  a  disli  of  soft  soap,  stirred  milk 
into  it  until  it  was  nearly  as  thin  as  linseed 
oil:  then  stirred  in  air-slaked  lime  until  it 
was  thick  paint,  and  painted  my  fruit  trees 
witli  it  to  keep  out  the  borers.  That  paint 
is  on  the  trees  yet.  The  remedy  is  effectual. 

Oklahoma.  A.  D,  H. 


Starting  Rose  Cuttings. 

D.  N.  D.,  Milton,  Out,., — How  can  I  strike 
cuttings  from  an  everblooming  hardy  rose? 
I  do  not  know  the  name  of  it.  It  came  from 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  seems  perfectly  hardy 
here  and  blooms  from  June  until  September  ; 
has  very  large  and  beautiffil  flowers,  but 
throws  out  no  suckers  whatever.  Is  it  best 
to  start  outside  or  in  greenhouse;  kind  of 
wood  to  cut  off? 

Ans. — Roses  are  best  propagated  from 
cuttings  in  a  greenhouse  or  other  pro 
tected  places,  but  they  may  sometimes  he 
rooted  under  favorable  conditions  out  oi 
doors.  Take  plump  new  wood  just  after 
the  blooms  fade,  cut  with  a  sharp  knife 
to  three  buds  or  three-eye  lengths,  cut¬ 
ting  the  lower  end  just  beneath  a  plump 
hud.  Trim  off  the  two  lower  leaves, 
leaving  one  well-developed  leaf  and  bud 
at  the  top.  Plant  firmly  in  a  box  or  pot 
of  wet  sand,  firmly  compacted,  setting  the 
cutting  down  to  the  leaf  remaining  at  the 
top.  Keep  in  a  somewhat  shaded  place, 
and  protect  from  winds  or  strong  air  cur¬ 
rents.  Thoroughly  wet  or  soak  the  sand 
every  day,  and  see  that  it  never  dries  out. 
If  the  exposed  leaves  wilt  to  any  degree 
they  may  be  freshened  by  spraying  with 
cool  water  and  shaded  with  a  piece  of 
paper  placed  over  the  pot.  Under  favor¬ 
able  conditions,  and  in  Summer  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  cuttings  should  root  in  five  or 
six  weeks,  when  they  may  be  carefully 
taken  out  of  the  sand  and  planted  firmly 
in  pots,  using  a  compost  of  good  garden 
soil  and  fine  manure,  equal  parts  of  each. 
Some  varieties  may  be  rooted  by  making 
cuttings  a  foot  or  more  long,  stripping 
them  of  all  but  the  two  top  leaves  and 
planting  firmly  in  a  shaded  part  of  the 
garden,  covering  with  an  inverted  fruit 
can  or  glass  jar,  watering  profusely  about 
the  jar  every  day  until  new  growth 
starts. 


The  Mammoth  and  the  Mosquito 


What  has  come  to  pass  in  thousands  «f 
wears  seems  hardly  credible.  Primitive 
luan,  a  weakling  in  comparison  to  modern 
man,  was  able  to  conquer  the  huge  mon¬ 
sters  of  thousands  of  years  ago,  such  as 
the  Mammoth,  and  to-day  they  are  dead 
forever:  yet  the  mosquito  and  fly  have 
never  been  conquered.  It  is  now  time 
for  the  scientist  to  devise  methods  for  kill¬ 
ing  the  mosquito  and  fly,  so  that  they  will 
go  to  join  the  mammoth  and  the  monster 
lizards.  The  mosquitoes  and  flies  are  dan¬ 
gerous  enemies  of  man  because  they  spread 
contagion.  The  mosquito  often  carries  the 
germ  of  malaria  with  his  bite.  The  house¬ 
fly  spreads  ge'ms  of  disease  over  our  food. 
These  bacterial  germs,  ever  hunting  for 
the  weak  spot,  find  a  place  in  our  blood, 
and  then  we  suffer  from  grip,  catarrh,  corn* 
sumption,  or  malaria. 

Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  chief  consulting  physi¬ 
cian  to  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical 
Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,says:  "There 
would  be  no  grip  epidemics,  the  germs  of 
consumption,  or  malaria  would  find  no 
place  in  the  human  economy,  if  the  blood 
were  pure,  if  the  lungs,  heart  and  other 
srgans  were  fed  on  good  blood.  Poisons 
should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
body;  to  be  safe  it  is  best  to  take  a  gentla 
laxative  at  least  once  a  week.”  Such  a 
vegetable  laxative  as  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets  contains  nothing  which  could  harm 
the  system. 

For  putting  the  blood  in  order,  and  as  a 
tissue-builder  and  tonic  for  those  weakened 
by  coughs,  colds,  catarrh,  grip,  nothing  will 
build  one  up  quicker  than  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery.  This  is  a  med¬ 
icine  made  entirely  of  roots  and  he.bs, 
without  the  use  of  alcohol. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Medical  Adviser  is  sent  free, 
on  receipt  of  stamps  to  pay  expanse  of' 
mailing  only.  Send  21  one-cent  stamps 
for  paper  covered,  or  31  stamps  for  clot]# 
binding,  to  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
If.  N.-Y'.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Learn  Telegraphy  and  R,  R.  Accounting. 

SOU  to  $100  per  month  salary.  Endorsed  by  all  rail¬ 
roads.  Write  for  catalog.  Morse  School  of  Tele¬ 
graphy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


HAY  FEVER 


and  ASTHMA  cured  to  stay  CURED 

BOOK  6tF.  Faaa.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo  N.  Y 


Cj|  A  perfect  steel  rrame  silo  with  guar- 

0 1 1 V/ O  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer’s  Clubs 
fc  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


ADDI  P  DADDCI  Q  — Buy  now  and  save  money 
Hr  ILL  DHnnLLOl  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  FUSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  nsed.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

j.  W.  WYNKOOP,  R.  R.  No.  4,  Erie,  Pa. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  In  Conn.,  111., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Case  Bros.,  13-18  Main  St.,  Colchester.  Conn. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDP 
Tread, PerfectGovernor, Feed& Ensilage  UUl  I  LUO 
Write  for  eatalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 


The  Clipper  Mills 

are  Kuaranteeil  to  be  the  beat 
GRAIN  and  SKKD  CLEANERS 
made.  We  uae  them  in  our 
warehouse  (power  aizea)  for 
recleaninK  Clover,  Timothy, 
Wheat,  Rye,  Hungarian,  Mil¬ 
let,  Buckwheat  ami  other  farm 
seeds.  Write  for  Mill  Circular 
and  Field  Seed  Price  List,  Free 
THE  IIENKY  PHILIPPS  SEED 
AND  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  115 
and  11 7  St.  Clair  St. ,  Toledo,  O. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co  ,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N  Y. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  ■*  Monarch* 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  liesults. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  %  to  -Si  horse  power. 
Also  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines,Saw 
Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
39  Cortlandt  St„  New  York  City. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Tr.ree  Horse  Power,  SlOO 
Five  Horse  Power,  St  1  50 

Saws  wood:  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Runs  spray 
pump.  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Ccb,  Conn. 


THE  AIR-COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

Weight350  pounds.  Has  jump 
spark.  This  engine  requires 
no  water  forcooling  purposes. 
No  water  jacket-pipe  or  tank 
to  freeze  in  cold  weather.  %  A 
fan  on  the  exhaust  side  of 
engine  cools  it  better  than 
water.  Also  used  for  operat¬ 
ing  spraying  pumps;  Is  better 
than  wind  mills  for  pumping 
pu rposes,  an d  can  be  used  for 
light  farm  work  also.  20  years 
of  experience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  gas  engines.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
K.  U.  DEYO  A  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

An  economical  4  H.  P.,  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  maae,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine.  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  MASTER  ENG-INTE  CO., 

704  Main  Street,  W illimantio,  Conn. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “04  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office- 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Watren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

<0  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

to  North  Hh  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Tenieute-Bey  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  PLASTERED  HENHOUSE. 

A  reader  in  Ohio  says  that  in  building  a 
henhouse  he  is  able  to  have  it  plastered  on 
the  inside  for  simply  the  cost  of  the  lime. 
Never  having  seen  a  plastered  henhouse  he 
does  not  know  whether  it  would  prove  an  ad¬ 
vantage  or  not.  lie  thinks  it  could  be  easily 
cleaned,  and  that  there  would  be  no  place  for 
vermin.  Do  you  think  the  plastered  house 
would  be  an  advantage,  or  would  you  prefer 
simply  tarred  paper  or  siding  in  the  place  of 
plaster?  Would  an  air  space  of  three  or  four 
inches  between  the  plaster  and  side  of  the 
house  help  to  keep  the  dampness  out  in  Win¬ 
ter? 

I  would  prefer  the  plastered  house.  An 
air  space  between  the  plaster  and  side  of 
the  house  I  think  would  help  to  keep  out 
the  dampness  in  Winter,  but  it  might  cre¬ 
ate  a  draft  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  chickens.  I  would  rather  have  an 
opening  in  the  top  of  the  roof  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  there  could  be  no  draft. 

Quakertown,  Pa.  H.  k.  mohr. 

Most  of  my  experience  has  been  as  a 
“hen  man,”  very  little  as  a  “gallinocurist,” 
so  the  question  at  issue  somewhat  puzzles 
me,  but  I  should  let  the  plaster  alone.  We 
in  Newport  Co.,  R.  I.,  believe  in  the  wide¬ 
spread  colony  plan  as  a  general  thing; 
houses  six  to  10  feet  square  and  moved  to 
fresh  ground  often,  made  to  have  as  few 
hidden  spaces  as  possible,  so  that  kerosene 
or  carbolic  wash  reaches  every  part.  Lice 
are  the  cause  of  nearly  all  our  trouble,  and 
the  -  remainder  is  filth.  These  must  be 
avoided.  As  I  see  it  the  plaster  would 
have  but  one  advantage,  warmth.  Wp 
have  but  a  very  moderate  number  of  days 
in  the  year  that  are  too  cold  for  hens. 
They  are  all  right  down  to  10  degrees  if 
sheltered,  and  no  drafts,  and  are  clean,  and 
we  have  but  a  moderate  number  of  days 
that  go  under  the  zero  mark.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  double-thick  house  is  too 
heavy  to  move  often.  1  be  extra  thickness 
would  best  be  of  tough  paper  or  thin 
boards,  tar  or  a  sticky  lice  repelling  sub¬ 
stance  between.  If  one  must  have  a  per¬ 
manent  house,  then  use  a  scratching  shed 
plan,  and  have  this  shed  tight  as  to  cracks 
and  often  kerosene  all  over ;  the  inner  part 
a  cement  floor  and  all  roosts  and  nests  re¬ 
movable.  The  whole  should  be  turned  out 
weekly,  and  plenty  of  boiling  hot  water 
slashed  around  and  then  dried  out,  after 
this  carbolic  or  kerosene  washed  into  all 
cracks.  Plaster  would  do  here  if  kept 
perfectly  whole  (but  would  it  be.''),  and  it 
in  New  York  State  where  it  is  cold  weeks 
at  a  time  I  think  I  might  use  it  with  tar 
paper  behind.  Would  carbolic  water  or 
kerosene  water  in  the  lime  last  any  time? 

I  believe  plaster  would  be  worse  than 
nothing  at  all !  I  believe  in  curtain  fronts 
to  the  sheds  to  keep  out  snow  and  rain 
and  curtains  to  -  the  roosts  in  very  cold 
weather.  Walter  sherman. 

Rhode  Island _ 

DISEASES  OF  MILK;  BITTER  MILK. 

Milk  is  as  much  subject  to  diseases  as 
any  other  part  of  a  cow.  I  put  this  in  this 
way  for  the  reason  that  milk  is  a  direct 
product  of  an  animal,  as  much  as  the  flesh 
is,  for  if  it  were  not  disposed  of  in  this 
way  it  would  form  flesh,  or  fat  going  to 
increase  the  bulk  of  the  animal.  Conse¬ 
quently,  when  anything  is  wrong  with  the 
milk  the  cause  of  it  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
cow.  Through  many  years  of  experience 
with  cows  I  have  never  failed  to  find  its 
source  in  the  condition  of  the  liver,  and 
through  the  bloo'd,  which  is  overcharged 
with  bile,  consequent  on  the  disorder  of 
this  most  important  organ  of  the  digestive 
system.  Every  intelligent  person  knows 
how  soon  any  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs  brings  on  what  is  called  a  bilious 
attack,  with  its  accompanying  yellowish 
infiltration  of  bile  through  the  skin,  this 
being  discharged  by  the  action  of  suitable 
medicines  through  the  bowels  and  kidneys. 
It  is  a  very  certain  thing  well  known  to  all 
medical  practitioners,  that  the  discharge 


through  the  kidneys  carries  off  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  wastes,  these  be¬ 
ing  filtered  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys, 
in  pursuance  of  their  special  function. 

This  being  so,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter 
to  regulate  it.  Give  a  full  dose  of  any 
suitable  laxative  which  will  act  on  the  kid¬ 
neys  as  well  as  through  the  bowls,  gently, 
so  that  the  cow’s  milking  is  not  affected 
too  much  daily,  for  two  or  three  days, 
after  which  soft  foods  are  especially  use¬ 
ful.  The  best  medicine  I  have  found  to 
be  Epsom  salts  in  six  or  eight-ounce  doses 
dissolved  in  oatmeal  gruel  or  given  in  a 
mash.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  what 
is  very  good  for  one  cow  is  equally  good 
for  any  other  one,  so  that  one  must  under¬ 
stand  every  cow’s  disposition  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  thus  adapt  the  suitable  treat¬ 
ment  in  every  way  to  each  cow  intelli¬ 
gently.  It  required  several  years’  study 
and  work  to  duly  understand  this  part  of 
the  dairy  business,  but  in  the  end  got 
it  right,  and  had  no  trouble  after.  One 
good  thing  to  uo  is  to  taste  the  milk  of 
every  cow  before  it  is  added  to  the  rest 
of  it.  Then  anything  wrong  is  detected  at 
once.  HENRY  STEWART. 


A  FEW  COW  NOTES. 

Selling  Off  Cows. — “No  trouble  to  buy 
cows  this  year,”  said  the  dealer,  “I  have 
bought  over  50  since  I  was  here  day  before 
yesterday.  The  Bordens  are  not  paying 
quite  so  good  .prices  for  milk  and  other 
creamery  and  station  buyers  are  eager 
to  follow  lead  in  the  downward  tendency 
of  prices.  Those  arc  good  strong  cows. 
The  six-year-old  is  particularly  good,  and 
the  other  seems  to  have  scarcely  any  fault 
except  age.  I  can  give  $75  for  the  two, 
due  to  come  fresh  in  October,  and  that  is 
as  good  a  price  as  I  have  paid  for  any. 
I  shall  want  about  a  hundred  for  the 
farms  that  I  manage,  and  may  ship  a 
couple  of  cars  later.  There  are  a  good 
many  for  sale,  and  prices  are  not  so  strong 
as  for  several  years  past.” 

Feeding  Sowed  Corn. — After  feeding 
oats  and  peas,  then  millet  for  a  time,  we 
began  on  sowed  corn.  Only  two  of  the 
old  dairy  remain  on  the  farm.  Those 
have  been  taught  to  eat  sowed  corn  and 
clean  the  manger  every  time,  but  the  young 
cows  that  we  have  been  growing  up  the 
past  few  years  hadn’t  learned  the  lesson, 
and  they  refused  to  make  a  clean  job  of 
it,  some  even  refusing  to  do  more  than  to 
take  off  a  few  of  the  choicest  parts.  The 
whole  dairy,  practically,  had  to  be  taught 
the  proper  method  of  procedure  accord¬ 
ing  to  approved  manners  in  the  cow  stable. 
It  took  quite  a  bit  of  coaxing  by  means 
of  a  sprinkling  of  some  good  feed  and  a 
little  salt,  assisted  by  the  use  of  a  limited 
ration  of  corn  for  a  few  days  to  bring 
them  to  the  required  standard.  A  few 
times  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  and  pick 
out  all  the  butts  of  stalks  that  were  left 
so  as  to  give  them  a  fresh  supply.  The 
cows  appear  to  have  the  lesson  well 
learned  now,  for  we  are  giving  a  good 
feeding  of  the  corn  and  they  leave  little 
or  none.  A  little  carelessness  now  and 
there  would  have  been  trouble  right  along. 

IIow  It  Is  Handled. — There  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  cows  are  fed,  taught  and 
cared  for.  Regarding  sowed  corn  for  Fall 
feeding,  we  usually  sow  the  seed  quite 
thickly  in  drills  so  as  to  get  rather  fine 
stalks,  but  for  all  that  there  are  sometimes 
stalks  that  get  to  be  pretty  large  and 
coarse.  The  old  herd  used  to  eat  these 
clean,  and  the  new  one  is  pretty  sure  to 
do  so  before  many  days.  A  few  years 
ago  a  caller  remarked  that  he  never  saw 
cows  eat  “hand-spikes”  before.  The 
hired  man  quickly  replied :  “Them  cows 
dasn’t  do  any  other  way  than  to  eat  up 
everything  that  is  put  before  them.”  That 
is  about  the  way  they  had  been  brought 
up.  A  little  careless  feeding  and  there 
would  have  been  a  different  story  to  tell. 
If  in  the  habit  of  clearing  the  mangers 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  do  it  unless  there 
is  an  overfeed.  They  will  eat  more  and 
do  better  if  thus  taught  to  feed.  My 
father  was,  I  suppose,  the  first  one  to  grow 
and  feed  sowed  corn  in  this  vicinity.  He 
got  the  idea  some  years  ago  by  hearing  my 
mother  read  from  Moore’s  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  put 
the  idea  into  practice.  lie  has  probably 
not  missed  sowing  some  any  year  since. 
Corn  is  a  wonderful  plant,  and  can  usually 
he  relied  upon  for  a  fair  crop  for  feeding 
almost  any  year  if  properly  attended  to. 
It  has  helped  out  wonderfully,  many  a 
year,  when-  the  grass  crop  was  short,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  to  provide  feed  for  the 
cows  both  in  late  Summer  and  in  Winter, 
when  otherwise  feeding  would  have  been 
impossible  without  purchasing  roughage. 
We  do  not  consider  it  quite  so  valuable  a 


nutrient,  or  milk-producer  as  oats  and 
peas,  or  even  as  millet,  but  it  is  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  more  certain,  taking  all  sea¬ 
sons  and  conditions  into  account. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  h.  ii.  lyon. 
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Above  trad©  mark  on  every  box. 


Work 

Horses 

need  not  be  laid  off  for 
treatment  if  you  use 


Bickinore’s  Cure. 

Cures  while  you  work  him  of  all  Harness,  Sad¬ 
dle  or  Collar  Galls,  Scratches,  Cuts,  Cracks, 
etc.  Sold  everywhere  by  dealers.  Guaranteed. 
Money  refundedlf  it  fails.  Sample  mailed  forlOconts. 

BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  COMPANY,  Bot  519,  Old  Town  Ml. 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NKWTON’8  Heave,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Coro, 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
r  ro&L  and  stomach  troubles. 

<..«■  Strong  recommend*  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Rumple  Basin  Sent 


FOR  WATERING  5T0GIWN  5TABLE5 


On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F.  R.  CHACE, 
Sherman.  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


ooooooooo 

We  keep 


ev- 

_ _  _ _ _  jrything  in  the 

(POULTRY  L I N E — Fencing,  Feed, Incu- 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
(our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the 
(asking — it's  worth  having. 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

(Dept..  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

oooooooooooooqcooqooooooc 


nr  ITU  Tft  I  IAP  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
UCA  in  I  U  LIUC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT.  Box  307.  Apponaqg,  R.  L 


For  Sale.— Scotch  Collies,  magnificent  ly 
>red  A.  J.  BENEDICT.  Bristol,  Wls  .  R.  F-  D.  No.  2. 


COLLIES. 

Farm  raised;  highest  breeding  and  quality.  Puppies 
under  three  months  old,  males,  $10.00;  females,  $8.00. 
Registered.  (Photo.) 

PURITAN  KENNELS,  Deerfield,  Mass. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

27  Registered  Bucks. 

200  Does.  Some  Kids. 

POULTRY  and  FOX  TERRIERS 

(FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.) 
Catalogue  fret.  Established  1888. 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Box  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Yar’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats, 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c- 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BEKGK Y,Box  8,Telford,Pa- 


EMPIRE  S1ATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each; 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BR08.,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  ^sVnI'? 

We  will  furnish  10  young  S.  C.  Brown  Leg.  Hens  and 
one  Cockerel  for $8.60.  All  standard  bred.  Also, 
Cocks,  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens,  Trios,  etc  ,  of 
ALL  BREEDS  at  extreme  low  prices,  as  we  have 
to  make  room.  Why  wait  until  you  have  to  have 
them  and  pay  double  our  prices  now. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohio. 


O.  I.  C.  PICS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Two  young  Boars; 
registered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Farmer’s 
prices.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalla,  N.  Y.' 


Breeders’  Directory 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

THIRD  MID-SUMMER  OFFERING. 

30  Registered  Holstein  Cows,  due  to  freshen  within 
60  days  20  Registered  two-year-old  Heifers,  bred  to 
Aagg  o  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count,  No  20642,  the 
Champion  Bull  of  the  World  .  10  Registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  Service  Bulls  ready  for  immediate  use.  2 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  male  calves  from  Mer¬ 
cedes  Julip’s  Pietert.je  Paul,  No.  29830. 
HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D  ,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  SRRIAICS  FARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG. 
No.  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  6310. 

Such  Cows  as  8heet  Anchor’s  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanle 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, 'etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
furthor  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

»TVDI'I\  i -i  T  t'WIU  rionnvil  N.  V. 


H0LLYR00D  FARM  HERD. 

HIGHLY  BRED.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

All  the  popular  families  represented.  Size,  Individ¬ 
uality,  constitution  and  production, 

100  Choice  Animals  to  Select  From  100 


MATURE  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALK. 
Few  Bull  Calves  from  4  to  8  months  old.  Sired 
by  MERCEDES  JULEPS  PIETERTJE 
PAUL,  No.  29830. 

Dams  with  Official  Advanced  Registry  Records. 
Write  for  description,  breeding  and  prices;  all  will 
suit  you.  Come  and  see  the  Herd;  only  two  hours 
from  New  York  City. 

JAMES  H.  WALLICK,  Mhulletown,  N.  Y. 


FOR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

4oo4  and  all  age«.  Fine  Yearling  Balia 

ready  for  service. 

RANIBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLHURST  FARMS.  Mentor,  Ohio. 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRK8T  FABM.  Rifton.  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  DOLSXElN  BULL  CALVES, 

*  Chester  Whites,  all  ages:  best  of  breeding.  For  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peterboro.N.  Y 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
II  Females.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

"Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  H07  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CUSS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  Forfakshire  out  of  Goi.dev  Stream  8th, 
born  Fob.  22,1001,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  buii 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS-  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


the  popular 
Eng.  bacon 


>e  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 

.7 it  ,, ,  w  cnW'IT  V  A  mu  n^hoctur.  Mich 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES! 

all  ages,  from  Imported  stock, 
at  modest  prices.  W.H. Fisher, 
Soahr  Building.  Columbus,  O. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C  PIGS 

at  farmers’  prices.  July  and  August  farrow.  Extra 
fine  stock.  J- 1>-  DATES,  Ludlowville,  N.  Y. 


OURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES.- 

*  The  peer  of  any  in  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER.  B .  2.  Watervliet,  Mich. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  and  Oct.  boars. 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  8ept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  In  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  First-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER&POLAND  CHINA  PIGS, 

$4.50  each ;  3  for  $12.50.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Circular. 
ARTHUR  MCCAIN  &  CO.,  Delaware,  New  Jersey. 


CHESHIRE  PIGS. 


Fine  rangy  Figs  at  very  moderate  prices, 


ational  Delaine  Merino  Rains  for  sale  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Ingalls  &  Son,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


Registered  suropshikes  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale.  Large  and  wcll-builtyearling  Rams;  also 
choice  large  March  Ram  Lambs.  Cheap  for  quality. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.,No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  circular. 


Now  Is  tho  time  to  purchase  the  BEST,  and  the 
BEST  can  be  found  at 

ALTAMONT  STOCK  FARM, 

Millbrook.  N ,  Y. 

Property  of  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON. 


MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M-  L. 
Bowersox,li.3 ;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


Keg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wkfl.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin. 
’  Service  Boars,  Bred  Sows.  Write  fot 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO..  Erclldoun.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BROOKS  I  DE-MOYER  DALE  HERD. 

Having  Just  purchased  the  entire  MOYERDALK  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS,  we  offer  a 
selection  from  over  200  head  of  the  highest  class  animals  ever  collected  together.  To  reduce  our 
stock  at  once  we  offer  special  inducements  through  August. 

STEVENS  BROTKEB.S,  LA.CONA,  3ST.  Y. 
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A  WOMAN'S  FARM  NOTES. 

Bitter  Milk. — On  page  (503  I  read  of  the 
experience  of  a  woman  farmer,  and  she 
speaks  of  bitter  milk.  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  till  this  year.  I  bought  what  I  sup¬ 
posed  was  a  nice  Jersey  cow,  and  her  milk 
is  bitter;  can  make  no  use  of  the  bitter  milk 
at  all.  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  cow,  or  is  it  due  to  some  weed  she 
cats  in  pasture?  Another  question,  will  you 
tell  me  what  the  phrase  means  which  dairy¬ 
men  use  in  telling  how  much  milk  and  butter 
fat  a  cow  gives?  I  heard  of  a  two-year-old 
Jersey  which  made  30(5.80  pounds  butter,  and 
her  highest  test  was  0.8.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  0.8  means.  L.  L.  B. 

Crugers,  N.  Y. 

It  is  niy  opinion  that  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  cow,  and  not  of  the  food  she  eats.  1 
am  glad  this  subject  has  been  brought  up, 
for  it  is  one  I  am  greatly  interested  in, 
and  1  do  not  think  it  is  very  well  under¬ 
stood  by  the  majority  of  dairymen.  In-, 
deed,  many  people  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.  In  the  first  place  it  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  this  bitterness — or  “strong” 
flavor,  as  some  people  call  it — is  not  caused 
by  the  eating  of  turnips  or  cabbage,  which 
impart  an  entirely  different  taste  to  the 
milk.  I  do  not  know  whether  bitter  weeds 
would  cause  bitterness  in  the  milk,  never 
having  experimented  with  them,  and  the 
cows  I  have  had  experience  with  that 
gave  hitter  milk  had  no  bitter  weeds  to 
eat,  but  on  the  contrary  had  the  best  or 
hay  and  grain.  The  taste  may  be  very 
faint,  so  that  ninety-nine  people  out  ot 
a  hundred  would  not  notice  it,  or  it  may 
be  so  pronounced  that  almost  anyone 
would  taste  it.  Usually  the  milk  tastes 
all  right  when  first  drawn,  but  becomes 
bitter  in  a  short  time,  and  gets  worse  the 
longer  it  is  kept.  It  is  worse  in  cola 
weather,  and  is  more  likely  to  come  on 
when  a  cow  is  advanced  in  lactation, 
though  the  worst  case  we  ever  had  was  a 
new  milch  cow.  She  gave  no  trouble 
when  drying  off  in  the  Summer,  but  after 
calving,  in  cold  weather,  the  milk  was 
very  bitter. 

When  we  had  trouble  of  this  kind,  1 
tried  to  find  out  the  cause.  I  tried  chang¬ 
ing,  entirely  the  grain  ration;  I  fed  more 
grain,  as  a  milkman  who  had  experienced 
the  same  trouble,  told  me  that  the  only 
case  he  ever  had  where  a  cow  got  over  it 
was  one  lie  grained  highly;  I  tried  scalding 
the  milk.  These  changes,  however,  die 
not  make  any  difference  in  the  case  under 
my  observation.  I  asked  a  veterinarian 
about  the  trouble;  he  thought  it  was  in 
the  feed.  I  wrote  to  an  eminent  dairy  au¬ 
thority;  he  said  the  bitter  taste  was  caused 
by  bacteria  floating  in  the  air,  which  got 
into  the  milk  after  it  was  drawn.  I  could 
not  accept  either  of  these  opinions,  because 
the  other  cows,  receiving  the  same  feed, 
milked  in  tne  same  barn,  and  treated  in 
every  way  the  same,  gave  very  nice  tasting 
milk. 

Why  should  the  trouble  not  be  with  the 
cow?  I  remember  that  at  one  time  we 
carefully  tested  the  milk  of  three  cows, 
after  it  had  stood  for  some  time.  Numbet 
1  was  decidedly  bitter,  Number  2  had  no 
bitter  taste,  but  was  not  fine  flavored, 
lacking  sweetness,  while  Number  3  was 
exceptionally  fine  flavored,  being  very 
sweet  and  with  no  hint  of  any  unpleasant 
taste.  Now  if  there  was  that  difference 
between  Numbers  2  and  3,  a  difference 
which  was  not  caused  by  anything  fed  to 
the  cow,  nor  by  any  treatment  of  the  milk, 
but  which  was  characteristic  of  the  two 
cows,  why  might  not  a  difference  go  a  step 
further  and  bitterness  be  characteristic  of 
the  cow  ? 

As  for  the  bacteria  theory,  if  the  bitter¬ 
ness  in  the  milk  was  caused  by  the  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  air,  how  did  the  milk  of  the 
cow  standing  next  the  one  whose  milk  was 
bitter  escape?  and  why  was  it  always  the 
milk  of  that  particular  cow,  and  never  of 
any  other,  that  was  affected?  One  man 
we  had  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  one 
case  the  cow  had  a  yellow  dandruff,  which 
he  thought  fell  into  the  milk  while  it  was 
being  drawn,  and  might  have  caused  the 
bitterness.  We  did  not  keep  her  long 
enough  to  test  this  theory.  All  the  cows 
we  have  had  that  gave  hitter  milk  were 
Jerseys  and  gave  very  rich  milk.  I  wish 
this  matter  could  be  thoroughly  investi¬ 
gated  at  the  experiment  stations.  If  it 
should  be  shown,  as  1  believe,  that  the 
trouble  is  in  the  cow,  and  then  if  a  cause 
and  cure  could  be  discovered,  it  would  be 
a  blessing  to  the  dairymen.  Could  it  be 
that  cows  of  this  kind  have  been  stunted 
and  had  setbacks  when  they  were  calves.'' 
Does  the  subscriber  who  asks  about  this 
matter  know  the  history  of  her  cow? 

A  certain  amount  of  milk  and  a  certain 
amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  put  into  a 
test  bottle,  and  then  whirled  rapidly  in  the 
machine;  then  hot  water  is  added  to  bring 
the  fluid  into  the  graduated  neck  of  the 
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test  bottle.  After  it  is  whirled  again,  the 
fat  rises  to  the  top  and  can  be  “read.” 
When,  for  instance,  the  fat  is  4.8  per  cent, 
it  means  that  in  100  pounds  of  milk  there 
are  four  and  eighti  tenths  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  fat.  In  100  pounds  of  butter  there  is 
about  85  pounds  of  butter  fat. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


NOTES  ON  ANIMALS. 

Ax  Albino  Colt. — A  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  Wolcott  and  vicinity  are  visiting  a  pas¬ 
ture  lot  on  the  farm  of  Byron  Southwich,  one- 
half  mile  south  of  Wolcott,  to  view  a  curios¬ 
ity  in  the  shape  of  a  milk-white  colt,  which 
is  now  but  seven  days  old.  This  is  a  rare 
freak,  for  white  hefrses  when  young  are  al¬ 
most  invariably  iron  gray  or  almost  black, 
but  this  one  is  without  a  particle  of  color  ex¬ 
cept  small  spots  at  the  tips  of  his  ears.  The 
sire  of  the  colt  is  an  Arabian  stallion  which 
is  spotted,  and  the  dam  is  an  old  gray  mare. 
The  colt  seems  to  be  almost  a  pure  albino. — 
Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Review. 

A  Fishing  Cat. — The  Saranac  Glove  Com¬ 
pany  has  a  cat  which  is  arousing  all  kinds  ot 
curiosity,  from  her  remarkable  feats  at  fish¬ 
ing.  For  some  time  she  has  been  bringing  in 
fish,  small  and  big,  and  so  often  did  it  happen 
that  the  men  at  the  shop  began  to  suspect 
that  she  caught  them,  this  being  borne  out  by 
an  examination  of  her  feet  which  were  found 
to  be  wet.  One  day  she  brought  in  a  horn 
pout  and  the  next  day  her  catch  was  a  trout 
which  weighed  14  ounces.  The  cat  is  a  seven¬ 
toed  animal  and  is  a  great  pet  at  the  shop, 
where  they  are  now  waiting  to  see  what  will 
be  her  next  catch.— Littleton  (N.  II.)  Courier. 

Dog  Depredations. — The  law  which  pro 
vides  for  the  compensation  of  persons  for 
damage  done  by  dogs  reads  that  the  county 
shall  pay  for  domestic  animals  killed  in  such 
a  way.  A  report  was  recently  given  of  a 
claim  from  Williamstown  for  $20  for  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  two  turkeys  and  a  brood  of  chicks  by 
dogs,  and  the  county  commissioners,  at  their 
next  meeting,  will  be  asked  to  settle  the  claim. 
Whether  or  not  a  turkey  is  a  domestic  animal 
might  admit  of  some  legal  discussion.  A 
case  far  more  peculiar,  however,  recently  came 
up  in  this  county.  Two  Belgian  bares  were 
killed  by  dogs  and  their  owner  put  in  a  claim 
for  damages.  After  considerable  discussion 
it  was  finally  decided  that  the  hares  were 
domesticated,  and  the  claim  was  paid. — North 
Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript. 


In  buying  a 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

don’t  be  misled  into  believing  some  second  or 
third  class  imitation  is  nearly  equal  to  a 


Remember  that  protecting  patents  ai.d 
twenty-five  years  of  separator  experi¬ 
ence  keep  it  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  local  agent. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  8ts. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILABKLPUIA 
9  &  1 1  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street t 
NEW  YOKK. 


121  Youvllle  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

76  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDflrmot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


SUMMER’S  WORM  POWDERS 

For 

r\  Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

|  r»  V  Fed  to  millions  of  animals 
l  ever j  year.  Powders  never 

\  ^  J  y7  fail  to  remove  worms  and 

I  fcfU  prevent  further  attacks. 

"sir  "  In  popular  use  26  years. 
Price  S  lb.  Pck.  50  cents.  T  lb.  Pek.  <1.00. 
Send  for  FREE  catalogue  of  Stookmen’s  Supplies. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 

73  Heaver  Street,  New  York  City. 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


WARRINER’S 

HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS. 


W.  B.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St.,  Forestvltle,  Conn 


GREATLY  INCREASES  QUALITY  OF  MILK 

International  Stock  Food  Co.  Leb,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Sirs: — I  have  used  several  kinds  of  Stock  Foods  during  the 
past  few  years  but  have  never  fed  any  equal  to  ‘‘International  Stock  Food. 

I  have  been  feeding  it  to  my  milch  cows  for  the  past  six  months  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  It  not  only  keeps  the  cows  in  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  but  greatly  increases  the  quality  of  milk,  and  we  use  it  for  the 
horses  and  we  are  well  satisfied  with  it.  We  feed  “International  Stock 
Food”  to  all  of  our  live  stock  and  we  find  a  good  deal  of  difference.  It 
cannot  be  recommended  too  highly.  Yours  truly,  J.  II.  HOUSER^ 

Beware  of  Inferior  Imitations  and  Substitutes.  Write  Us  About  International  Stock  Food.  We 
Have  Thousands  of  Testimonials  and  Will  Pay  You  $10 00  1 1  Th  Are  No 


“INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  ( WT  3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT  won  the  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  as  a  High-Class  Medicinal  ! 

powdered  Roots,  Barks,  Seeds  and  Serbs,  to  give  to  Horses,  Cattle  .Sheep,  Goats,  Colts,  Calves,  Lamb,  and  Pigs,  In  sm. 1  nowB  «  ™ 

to  secure  bettor  digestion  and  assimilation  so  that  each  animal  will  obtain  more  nutrition  from  all  grain  oaten.  Scientific  authorities  prove  that  tne  average  an  * 

tinrf  of  fnerts.  '-International  Stork  Food”  will  cause  them  to  digest  70  to  75  percent.  Wo  paid  the  government  140,000 .00  war  tax  bocauso 

Many  other  kinds  did  not  pay  any  war  tax  because  they  cUlmed  tothe  goveramenttha^they  dldnot 

~  _  . .  •  «#  «  — .  •  .  si., 1  -  — .  tx_  V  aw  "  **  *  *  * 

use  i 

purifies  the  1 

of  Every  I' 

imitations  and  substitutes.  Nochemlst  can  separate  and  name  all  of  the  ing^ients  wo  use.  Ari^ompany  or  Money  if  it  ever 

a  Paid  Falsifier.  Insist  on  having  tho  genuine  “International  Stock  FooU.”-«GTlt  is  sold  by  100,000  Dealers  on  a  “bpot  Cash  Guarantee  10  lieiuna  xour  jioncy 
fails  to  give  you  Manufactory,  paying  results  and  its  use  only  costs  you  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.^&fi 


k  $300000  STOCK  B0 0&  FREE 


IT  CONTAINS  183  LARGE  ENGRAVINGS 

WE  WILL  PAY  YOU  $10.00  CASH  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  DESCRIBED 

Tho  Cover  of  this  Book  is  a  Beautiful  Livo  Stock  Picture  TJTrrinted  In  Six  Brilliant  Colors,  and  Wlttaoot  Any  Advertising  on  It. 
Size  of  Book  is  by  9^  Inches.  It  cost  us  $3000  to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  mako  these  Engravings,  which  are  tno  linos* 
engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Coats,  Hogs  and  Bqultry  that  you  have  ever  seen.  Those  183  Engravings  are  m?  j®  IronJ 
actual  photographs  and  are  worthy  of  a  placo  in  any  library.  It  also  gives  Description,  History  and  Illustrations  of  tho  Diueren* 

Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Coats,  Hogs  and  Poultry.  It  contains  Lifo  Engravings  of  many  very  noted  Animals.  \&  1* 

contains  a  Finely  Illustrated  Ye  erinary  Department  That  Will  Savo  You  Hundreds  of  Dollars,  because  it  describes  all  common 
diseases  and  tells  you  how  to  treat  them.  The  Veterinary  Illustrations  are  large  and  absolutely  reliablo.  All  Correspondence 
will  be  promptly  answered  as  we  havo  an  office  force  of  235  including  121  typewriters. 

WE  WILL  MAIL  BOOK  FREE, 

If  You  Wilt  Write  Cs  At  Once,  Letter  or  Postal  Card,  and  ANSWER  THESE  TWO  QUESTIONS: 

1st.— NAME  THIS  PAPER.  2nd.-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  HAVE  YOU? 


ADDRESS 

AT  ONCE... 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS 
It  INN.,  U.  S.  A. 


Largest  Stork  Food  Faetory  In  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  In  $2, 000,000.00. 

This  Engraving  Shows  Our  Hew 
Minneapolis  Factory. 

It  Contains  18  Acres  of  Floor  Spaeo. 
Also  Large  Faetory  at  Toronto,  Canada. 


DAN  PATCH  1:5614 - FREE 

FASTEST  HARNESS  HORSE  IN  THE  WORLD 

Dan  Patch  Eats  “International  Stock  Food’  Kverv  D.v-ni 

HOLDS  FOLLOWING  WORLD  RECORDS. 

1:56)4  Bile  Record  on  Half-Mile Track,  28)3)4  Bile  Record  !o  High  Wheel  Snlky, 


Hite  Record,  _ , 

Ilalf-Mile  Record, 0:56 


Bile  Record  to  Wagon, 


1:57)4  Two-Btle  Record, 


PRIZE  FOR  YOU. 


HIS  BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  FREE 

Printed  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors--Size  21  by  28  inches 

We  own  the  World-Famous,  Champion  Pacing  Stallion,  Dar  Patch,  and  have  FiilS 
Lithographs  of  him.  They  give  complete  record  of  all  his  Races  and  Fast 
Miles  and  are  Free  of  Advertising.  The  large  Colored  Lithograpc 
will  show  Dan  hitched  as  you  see  him  in  this  engraving. 

IT  WILL  ALSO  BE  MAILED  EREE-Postage  Prepaid 
•a“IF  YOU  ANSWER  THE  “TWO  QUESTIONS"  AND  SEND  FOR  BOOK  DESCRIBED  ABOVE.*®* 
CAN  YOU  GUESS  DAN’S  BEST  TIME  FOR  HH>4?  Particulars  Mailed  Free  With  Picture 
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September  17,  1004. 


montcomerywardZco) 


'/lliinll/ll 


PPPP®@Sl|ISi| 


Special  It  — Polished 
Oak  Writing  Desk.  5 
feet  high.  80  inches 
wide.  A  fine  piece  of 
furniture.  A  cata¬ 
logue  with  A  <r  r\rr 

each.  .  .  .$5.95 


Special  C  — 8,000  of  these  fine  Rockers  bought  es- 
p  •ciully  for  this  sale.  A  good,  large  basket  seat 
Kee  l  Rocker.  A  catalogue,  edition  do  luxe,  packed 
with  every  chair.  Weight,  complete,  about  ®  — 

80  lbs.  Speoial  O  — a  ^3.00  rocker  for  ,  .  •?  i*uJ 
Special  D -Box  calf,  solid  leather 
solos.  A  Shoo  that  sells  for  $3.00  at 
most  places.  Don’t  forget  size.  Sold 
only  with  LotA.  These  line  shoes  $1.90 
Lot  A  $2.40.  Both,  by  freight 

*  4.50 


Special  F— 15,000  Mel- 
tonette  Walking  Skirts 
at  $1.48,  wh<  n  packed 
witliLotA.  Dark  gray, 
with  green  and  cord¬ 
ed  stripes.  T  his 
skirt.  $1.48  —  oo 

LotA,  2.40  $  O.ocS 

Special  <»  —  All 

Wool  Kersey  Jack¬ 
et.  26  inches 
long,  mercer¬ 
ized  serge  1 
ing.  A  hand¬ 
some  garment. 

Colors.black  or 
castor.  A  wonderful  bargain.  Parked  with  Lot  A 
and  shipped  by  freight,  a  catalogue  included.  This 
jacket,  $5.60;  Lot  A,  $2.40.  Special  G, 
both  together . «p  «  .izU 


Special  II  Kitchen  Cabinet  Table 
with  hardwood  top.  The  lowest  price 
wo  have  ever  seen.  Price,  with  cata- 
_ , _ .  — ^  logue, 

X-— — - $2.95 


at  lowest 
price  ev¬ 
er  known.  Edition  do  Luxe 
catalogue  with  each  sack.  100-lb.  sack 

Special  K  —  One  of  the  best  Oil 
Heaters  made.  28  inches  high.  Weighs 
16  lbs.,  with  a  catalogue.  nr 

Special  K . tyti.dO 


.  $5.14 


Special  E— A  fine  Woman’s 
Shoe  made  of  solid  box  calf. 

A  big  bargain  at  our  price. 

Sold  only  with  Lot  A.  These 
shoes  $1.40;  Lot  A  $2.40.  aw  on 

Both  together,  by  freight  .  .  yO.OU 


Cat  Out  On  This  Line 


Pill  out  this  side  for  ordering  any  of  tho 
Bargain  lots  described  above.  I  enclose 

S  .  Pleaso  ship  Special 

No . to  address  below. 


If  you  don’t  care  to  order  any  of  the 
Bargain  Lots,  we  will  gladly  send  Cat¬ 
alogue  upon  receipt  of  15  cents  to  help 
pay  postage— the  book  itself  is  free.  I 
enclose  15  cents  for  which  please 
send  Catalogue,  No.  73  to  B  c 


Name  .. 


Postoffice 


Shipping  Point.. 


State . 


Order 
Lot  A 
alone 
if  you 
want 
it. 


Specials  D.  E.  F,  G, 
P,  M,  N,  will  be  sold 
only  with  Lot  A.  Do 
not  order  them  alone 
—  our  object  is  to 
send  you  a  profitable 
freight  shipment,  in¬ 
cluding  a  free  cata¬ 


logue  and  a  D’arcy  photogravure.  Prices  expire  October  15th,  1004.  Only  one  Lot  to  a  person.  A  special 
booklet  describing  above  bargains  in  detail  will  be  sent  free  upon  request.  Address  all  communications  to 


Special  I*  26  pieces  Wm.  A.  Rogers’  Silverware,  6 
knives,  6  forks,  6  largo  spoons,  6  teaspoons,  1  butter 
knife,  1  sugar  spoon.  Sold  only  with  Lot  A,  to  be 
shipped  by  freight.  Rogers’  Silver,  $3.85;  a  Oft 
LotA.  $2.40.  For  both . Spo.<2a 

mm m r i mm m mmmtmmtummtmmt  Special 'll  — A  gray 

fur  Lsy>  Robe,  made 
from  Japanese  goat 
skin.  A  fine  robe. 
4  ft.  by  6  ft.  Sold  only 
with  LotA.  Lap 
robe,  $3.80;  Lot  A, 
$2.40.  Both  packed 
together  •  o  ez  t o 
Wt..  about  Ip  D.  <U 
90  lbs. 


A  catalogue  with 
every  shipment. 


Special  IV  — Fancy 
Face  Double  Plush 
Robe.  The  greatest 
bargain  ever  offered. 

2-ply  plush,  50  by  60  in. 

Sold  only  with  Lot  A. 

Plush  robe,  $1.95 ;  Lot 
A. 

A  $2.40. 

x  Pack- 

,^352571*.  e<i 

aaAiSSSa  case 

for  shipment  by 
freight  .... 


.  .  .$4.55 

Special  O  —  Air  Tight  Heater,  88 
inches  high,  made  of  sheet  steel, 
nickpl  trimmings.  Burns  every¬ 
thing  except  coal.  Equal  tho  price 
if  you  can.  Weight,  40  lbs.  A  cata¬ 
logue  with  each  ship-  g. 
meat  •  .  . . tpA.iO 


Montgomery  Ward  Co. 


Michigan  Avenue,  Madison 
and  Washington  Streets 

The  Oldest,  Largest  and  Most  Favorably  Known  Catalogue  House  in  the  World — Established  in  1872: 


Chicago 


Montgoi  fiery  Ward  Co.’s  Big 
Catalogu  I  No.  73  is  Now  Ready 

CO  QJ- 

h  _  Bigger  and  better  than  ever-6^  pounds  of  valuable  information,  1200  pages  of  rare  values— printed  on  heavy  white  book 

n»  paper,  carefully  edited,  handsome  cover  by  the  famous  artist,  Ike  Morgan— a  catalogue  that  should  be  in  every  household. 

You  Can  Get  a  Copy  Absolutely  LD  EE 

Also  a  handsome  D’arcy  photogravure,  suitable  for  framiug.  bv  ordering  any  of  the  14  lots  described  below.  B  ^  • 


The  People’s  Favorite  Catalogue 


Ward’s  Catalogue  No.  75  — 

The  biggest,  best  and  most  reliable  cata¬ 
logue  issued  by  any  catalogue  house  in  the 
world— we  make  no  exceptions .  See  Lot  *  ‘A”  below.  Read  It. 


FREE 


Also  a  handsome  D’arcy  photogravure,  suitable  for  framing,  by  ordering  any  of  the  14  lots  described  below. 

Don’t  delay.  Ward's  Catalogue  is  tho  Popui.au  One  everywhere,  and  is  preferred  by  almost  everybody  to  all 

others.  We  expect  thousands  of  applications  as  soon  as  this  announcement  is  read,  so  we  urge  you  to  get  your  application  in  early. 


For  the  Women 


Edition  de  Luxe  -  - 

Until  October  15,  1904,  Lot  “A”  - 
Packed  in  case  for  shipment  by 
freight;  weight,  about  75  pounds. 


It’s  the  Only  Complete  Catalogue 

T>!  the  only  one  that  is  absolutely  up  to  date  and 

X  LI  LIXI31 1CLJ  complete  in  every  detail,  the  only  one  that  quotes 
nothing  but  perfectly  dependable  goods  at  prices  the  lowest  obtainable 
anywhere.  Catalogue  No.  73  is  all  that  a  good  catalogue  should  be.  It 
represents  the  largest  stock  of  Roods  in  the  world— 21  different  divisions, 
each  a  store  in  itself,  85  separate  and  distinct  lines  open  for  your  ex¬ 
amination.  Practically  everything  we  have  to  sell  is  included;  no 
sending  for  special  catalogues  after  you  receive  the  big  one.  Every¬ 
thing  is  in  Catalogue  No.  73  this  year— an  improvement  we  know  will 
be  hailed  with  delight  by  our  thousands  of  friends  and  old  customers. 

T  nvn  Nothing  like  it  ever  before  attempted. 

L -f *  L4.C  J_rfL4.-<VC  Printed  on  heavy  white  book  paper, 
making  it  strong  and  durable,  rich  in  appearance,  easy  to  read,  and 
more  desirable  in  every  respect.  The  Edition  de  Luxe  is  a  triumph  in 
catalogue  making.  It  contains  over  30,000  illustrations,  most  of  which 
are  new  and  print  perfectly  on  the  fine  white  paper  used  for  tho  Edi¬ 
tion  de  Luxe;  85,000  quotations  of  high-grade,  absolutely  honest  mer¬ 
chandise,  set  in  new  type  oast  especially  for  this  catalogue;  12  pages  of 
carpets,  rugs  and  portieres  print  d  in  actual  colors,  2  pages  of  men’s 
neckties  in  actual  colors,  about  200  pages  of  satin  finished  paper  show¬ 
ing  actual  photographic  reproductions  of  laces,  embroideries,  milli¬ 
nery,  woman’s  fashions,  furs,  etc.  This  catalogue  weighs  over  lbs. 
and  is  3  inches  thick.  When  we  tell  you  that  other  catalogues  don’t 
weigh  over  3  lbs.  you  will  quickly  see  what  an  enormous  book  Catalogue 
No.  73  is.  Experts  pronounce  it  the  finest  specimen  of  a  catalogue 
ever  produced. 

f-Vip  'N'Tp'n  largest  stock  of  hardware  in  the  world 
i  -l  xtii  ls  your  command,  everything  for  your 

home,  your  barn,  your  farm,  your  ranch.  No  matter  what  your  occu¬ 
pation  is,  we  have  what  you  need— your  clothing,  your  shoes,  farm 
implements,  vehicles,  #  harness,  photo  and  electrical  goods,  books, 
watches,  etc.  Everything  from  windmills  to  fish  hooks— all  at  price  so 
low  that  you  can  save  anywhere  from  15  to  60  per  cent  by  trading  with  us. 

Catalogue  No.  75  is  FREE  with  any  of  the  following  Bargain  Lots 

With  each  lot  wo  pack  an  attractive  D’arcy  Photogravure  with  our  compliments.  Cut  out  and  use  order  coupon  below 

Beautiful  reproductions  of  famous  masterpieces  FREE  with 
our  compliments,  with  Lot  “A”  and  Specials  “B"  to  “O” — 
Platino  Black  Tones,  16x20  inches.  Fine  Kid  Finish  Paper. 

The  D’arc.v  Photogravure  Gelatin  Process,  the  finest 
method  known  for  securing  perfect  photographic  ef¬ 
fects.  The  accuracy  with  which  details  nnd  perspec- 
.  .  .  .  tive,  as  well  as  the  general  beauty  of  tho  original 

paintings,  are  all  preserved  in  the  pictures  has  caused  experts  to  pronounce  the  reproductions  far  superior 
to  the  finest  and  most  expensive  photographs.  Any  one  of  these  five  magnificent  photogravures  would  he  a 
1)  'autiful  decoration  to  the  finest  home.  The  originals  were  painted  by  masters  w  hose  names  have  long  been 
famous  the  world  over.  nVK  SUBJECTS,  EACH  OXE  A  MASTERPIECE; 

A  Country  Scene  in  X’ormnndy,  by  Yerschuur,  a  famous  Dutch  landscape  painter. 

X'ot  to  be  Convinced,  byAlfons  Spring,  a  Russian  artist. 

Fleeing'  From  t  he  Flames,  a  remarkably  dramatic  painting,  by  Adolf  Schreyer,  a  German  painter. 
The  Farmer’s  Lunch,  by  Julicn  Dupre— a  beautiful  pastoral  painting. 


Tho  very  latest  styles  in  women’s 
wear,  furniture,  notions,  groceries, 
glassware,  toilet  articles,  stationery,  sewing  machines,  books,  jewelry, 
carpets,  curtains,  and  10,000  other  good  and  necessary  articles.  Par¬ 
ticular  care  has  been  given  toour  fashions  in  women’s  wearing  apparel. 
Our  buyers  have  picked  up  the  best  of  everything  shown  in  Ni  w  York 
and  other  Eastern  markets.  Our  styles  are  correct  ami  the’  very  latest 
—later  than  those  shown  in  any  other  g<  neral  catalogue.  Don’t  buy 
from  an  old  catalogue  with  last  year’s  styles.  Catalogues  of  o;h(  r  firms 
issu  d  ahead  of  ours  contain  last  year’s  fashions,  and  are  net  trust¬ 
worthy.  We  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  because  this  year’s  st>  It  s  wt  re  not 
shown  by  the  Now  York  designers  until  August  1.  and  we  have  delayed 
the  publication  of  Catalogue  No.  73  until  our  buyers  returned  from 
New  York  with  tho  new  samples  for  next  winter. 

It  is  our  policy  to  lead  the  procession,  and  you  can  positively  rely 
upon  our  catalogue.  Among  other  things  of  interest  to  women  in 
Catalogue  No.  73  is  the  largest  retail  stock  of  dry  goods  in  the  world. 
Choice  silks,  dainty  linens,  fashionable  dress  goods,  sheeting,  towel¬ 
ing,  cotton  goods,  etc.;  in  fact  everything  a  wide-awake dry-goeds store 
should  have— all  of  the  best  quality  and  very  reasonable  in  price.  With 
Catalogue  No.  73  in  your  hands  you  can,  at  your  leisure,  select  every¬ 
thing  for  your  homo,  for  yourself,  for  your  family,  without  the  trouble 
of  a  shopping  trip,  nnd  with  the  absolute  certainty  that  everything 
will  bo  just  a  little  bit  better  than  you  expect. 

Catalogue  No.  73  will  be  found  a  source 
of  great  convenience  and  economy. 
Regardless  of  your  age,  your  occupation,  or  your  wealth,  it  enables  you 
to  s-  lect  exactly  what  you  want  without  the  annoyance  of  visiting  a 
dozen  stores  and  taking  what  they  have  to  offer,  whether  it  is  just  what 
you  want  or  not. 

Nothing  but  the  best  is 
good  enough  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Many  firms  are  making  a  noise  about  their^ow  prices;  but  don’t 
bo  misled.  A  low  price  is  no  bargain  unless  you  get  quality.  Anybody 
can  sell  worthless  goods  cheap. 


For  Everybody 


We  Do  Not  Sell  Trash 


LotAi 


To  lie  Shipped 
by  Freight.  A 

copy  of  Catlog 
No.  73  ( Edition 

de  Luxe  and  a  souvenir  photogravure,  both  absolutely  free.  For 

Lot  “A”  93.40.  Order  this  lot  ALONE  if  you  want  it. 

25  lbs.  Best  Granulated  Sugar  -  -  -  $1.00 

25  lbs.  Selected  Fancy  Japan  XXX  Rice  1.00 
10  bars  Hannah  Cobb’s  Laundry  Soap  - 
1  Handsome  D’arcy  Photogravure  -  - 
1  Catalogue  and  Buyers’  Guide  No.  73  — 


-.40 

FREE 


FREE 


$240 


The  D’arcy 
Photogravures 


The  Defense  of  Znpote  Bridge,  by  Verestchagin,  the  famous  artist  who  was  killed  on  the  Russian 
battleship  Potropavlovsk  at  Port  Arthur. 


BUY  DIRECT  PROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERS0LL.  240  Plymouth  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

We  made  100  styles  and  sell  direct  to  consumer. 
Send  for  Catalog  F. 

KINO  HARNESS  CO.,  6  Like  St,  Owego.  I.  V. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  THRESHER 

Thresh  when  grain  is  right  and  you  are  ready, 
the  delays  and  expense  of  job  threshers. 

Our  Pennsylvania  Thresher  and 
Roller  Bear¬ 
ing  Level 
Tread  Power 

threshes  and 
cleans  150  bushels 
of  wheat  a  day. 

For  rye,  barley, 
oats,  flax,  alfalfa, 

timothy,  etc.  In  1,  2  or  3  horse  sizes,  for  individual 
or  neighborhood  use.  Tread  powers,  adapted  to  feed  cut- 
tinp,  shelling,  sawing,  etc.  Also  Lever  Powers,  Ensilage  and 
Cutters,  SawB,  Grinders, etc.  Catalogue  free. 

Heobner  &  Sons,  22  Broad  St.,  Lansdale, 


ba\ 


Feed 


Pa. 


MACHINERY 


You  have  only  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  *  merits  of 
American  Saw  Mills 
to  be  convinced  of  their  eu- 
periority.  Factory  right  at 
the  doors  of  iron,  coal  and  stool  production.  Lowest  freight  rates. 
Prices  j  mt  right  too.  Five  sizcB  portable  saw  mills.  Fdgers,  trimmers, 
thiagle  machines,  lath  mills,  cord  wood,  out-off  and  rip  saws,  steam 
And  gasoline  engines,  feed  mills.  Supplies  of  every  description.  Free 
oetaloguo.  Ask  for  It  Describes  everything  In  detail. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 
6t0Engjaeerlng^ldgji>^^i>>^iiNewJE^rkOlty. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Clark’s  Keversible  Bush  and  Bog:  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 
liev.Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  tolOln.  deep.  14  In  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass,wild  mustard,  charlock, hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, 
foul  plant.  Send  for  cir 


AWAY  HARROW  CO., 
Hlgganum,  Conn.,  U.’S.  A. 


FILL  YOUR* 

SILO 


WITH  THE 


“PAPEG 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

WHY?  Because  it  makes  the  best  ensilage* 
has  the  largest  capacity  and  requires  th  least 
power.  We  have  proven  this  a  gainst  all  kinds 
of  competition.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
trying  our  cut’er.  If  you  have  a  silo,  or  are 
going  to  get  one,  buy  a  “  l’APKC  ”  of  the 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Lima,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  right. 


GRAIN  DRILL 

M  1  Tho  YORK  FORCE  FEED  DRILL  com¬ 
bines  lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill 
made.  N  o  complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes 
are  close  to  ground.  Fully  I 

Easily  Guaranteed  ] 

regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer¬ 
tilizer, 
and 
sows 
with 
regu¬ 
larity. 

Weight, 

Only  700  lbs? 

Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE  HENCH  &  DR0MG0LD  CO. 

MfYs.,  York,  Pa. 


TUDCQUCDQ  for  business 

inntontnd  farmers. 

Both  Undershot  and  Overshot  Separators  from 
one  to  ten  horse  power.  Our  Catalog  may 
save  you  money.  Write  for  it  to-day. 


ALSO  A  FULL  LINK  OF 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
ENGINES:  Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

ORANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
Orangeville,  Pa. 
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APPLE  SOILS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

THE  YIRTUE8  OF  HILL  LANDS. 

A  Kentuckian  Asks  Questions. 

1  have  noticed  in  many  articles  referring  to  New  England 
farms,  (he  comment  that  they  are  very  stony.  Does  this 
mean  that  (lie  soil  is  very  shallow, — that  is,  only  a  thin 
layer  of  soil  on  top  of  the  solid  rock,  or  does  it  mean  that  the 
soil  is  deep,  lmt  has  too  many  stones  or  bowlders  to  permit  of 
easy  cultivation?  In  several  ar¬ 
ticles  of  late  in  The  It.  N.-Y. 
apple  orchards  are  recom¬ 
mended  for  New  England. 

That  would  imply  to  my  mind 
(hat  the  soil  is  deep,  for  I 
cannot  conceive  of  an  apple 
orchard  of  the  heavy,  regular 
hearing,  old-fashioned  kind, 
that  could  last  long  on  a  shal¬ 
low  soil.  Am  I  right?” 

Kentucky.  w.  r. 

What  Massachusetts 
Offers. 

The  frequent  inquiries 
coining  from  the  West  and 
South  as  to  the  advantages 
of  New  England  country 
towns  as  homes  where 
laboring  people  and  those 
of  moderate  means  may  live, 
and  enjoy  in  a  good  degree 
the  luxuries  of  life,  may  be 
answered  by  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  conditions  of  these 
country  towns  as  to  soil, 
markets,  schools,  etc.  Among 
the  most  noticeable  features 
of  New  England  country 
towns  is  the  generally  rough, 
stony  and  uneven  surface  of 
the  land.  This  condition 
predominates,  yet  there  is 
more  or  less  smooth  land, 
cleared  of  rocks  and  brush 
by  former  industrious  own¬ 
ers;  sufficient  if  given  in¬ 
tensive  cultivation  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  and 
much  of  the  farm  products 
consumed  in  these  States, 
while  there  is  enough  rough 
and  untillable  land  if  prop¬ 
erly  managed  to  produce  a 
large  amount  of  the  wood 
and  lumber  used  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  Almost  every  grade 
of  soil  may  be  found  in  vari¬ 
ous  part  of  New  England, 
and  even  on  the  same  farm 
of  only  a  few  acres  may  be 
found  thin  and  shallow  soil, 
suited  to  the  growth  of  the 
melon,  and  on  elevations 
the  grape  and  peach  to  the 
greatest  perfection ;  deep 
sandy  loam,  clay  loam,  clay 
and  muck  soils  suited  to  the 
best  growth  of  nearly  all 
fruits,  vegetables  and  farm 

crops,  so  the  needs  of  the  market  may  be  consulted. 

As  a  rule,  land  with  an  abundance  of  large  rocks — 
not  ledges — is  deep,  retentive  of  moisture  and  when 
cleared  becomes  our  best  garden  soil.  By  selecting 
favorable  locations,  with  proper  elevations  and  exposure, 
almost  every  fruit  or  vegetable  crop  of  the  temperate 
zone  may  be  successfully  grown  in  New  Engand,  and 
after  liberally  supplying  the  home  needs,  which  should  be 
the  first  effort  of  everyone  living  on  a  farm,  supply  in 


more  or  less  large  quantities  neighbors  and  local  mar¬ 
kets,  while  larger  quantities  of  the  large  and  small  fruits 
and  vegetables  may  be  quickly  and  cheaply  transported 
to  large  city  markets.  The  markets  of  New  England  are 
among  the  best  in  the  world,  the  people  of  this  section 
spending  more  money  for  luxuries  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world,  and  paying  the  highest  prices  for  fancy 
products.  With  such  a  variety  of  soils,  elevations  and 


A  FARM  SCENE  IN  FERTILE  WAYNE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.  Fig.  30G. 


A  WAYNE  COUNTY  BEN  DAVIS  ORCHARD  IN  BLOOM.  Fig.  307. 


to  the  home  seeker  are  the  schools,  churches,  libraries 
and  other  facilities  for  education  and  soci&l  life.  Every 
town  has  its  graded  schools,  its  free  libraries,  generally 
in  stone  or  brick  fireproof  buildings,  and  its  churches  of 
almost  every  denomination,  while  law  and  order  pre¬ 
vails.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  may  be  found  in 
every  one  of  the  New  England  States  at  moderate  cost 
where  intelligent  and  industrious  men  and  women  may 

produce  most  of  the  neces¬ 
sities  and  many  of  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life,  and  find  ready 
sale  for  choice  surplus  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  such  people  will 
be  gladly  welcomed  to  the 
many  advantages  they  have 
to  offer.  S.  T.  MAYNARD. 


Among  the  Connecticut 
Hills . 

The  soil  as  a  rule  is  not 
thin  on  these  New  England 
hills,  and  apple  trees  live  to 
be  75  to  100  years  old.  The 
soil  is  mixed  with  stones  of 
all  sizes,  from  an  ounce  to 
JO  or  20  pounds,  with 
bowlders  weighing  tons. 
The  soil  is  a  loam,  neither 
red,  yellow  or  black,  but  it 
is  very  retentive  of  manure, 
and  is  strong,  producing 
good  crops.  It  is  natural 
grass  land;  any  field  left 
untouched  after  it  has  been 
plowed  and  a  crop  taken  off, 
will  in  three  years  have  a 
good,  strong  grass  sod  on 
it.  In  fact,  many  poor  or 
lazy  farmers  do  not  trouble 
to  seed  their  land;  just  let 
it  alone  and  let  the  grass 
come.  The  natural  grass  is 
called  June  grass,  and  is 
similar,  if  not  identical,  with 
Kentucky  Blue  grass.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  I  moved 
some  henhouses  and  poultry 
to  a  different  location;  the 
ground  about  them  was  as 
free  from  grass  or  grass 
roots  as  the  palm  of  a  man’s 
hand,  yet  without  my  seed¬ 
ing  it  at  all,  in  three  years 
there  was  a  heavy  grass  sod, 
and  I  have  mowed  it  for 
five  or  six  years.  Grass 
will  get  weedy  and  run  out 
after  10  to  20  years,  but  I 
have  one  lot  that  I  have 
mowed  for  10  years  without 
top-dressing,  and  it  was 
mowed  longer  than  that  be¬ 
fore  I  bought  it,  and  still 
produces  about  a  half  ton 
of  hay  to  the  acre  in  an  av¬ 
erage  good  season.  The 
bottom  lands  near  the  rivers 


conditions  muen  care  must  be  exercised  in  locating  for 
the  production  of  any  given  farm  or  garden  crop,  and 
more  skill  be  exercised  than  in  sections  where  all  are 
growing  the  same  kind  of  crop.  This  necessity  and  spe¬ 
cial  skill  leads  to  much  individuality  on  the  part  of  the 
growers,  each  one  of  whom  is  growing  the  crop  his  land 
is  best  suited  to  produce,  and  choice  products  find  a 
ready  sale  at  paying  prices. 

The  greatest  advantages  New  England  has  to  offer 


are  comparatively  free  from  stones,  and  some  of  it  is  as 
good  soil  as  any  found  anywhere ;  it  takes  good  soil  to 
produce  the  tobacco  that  is  raised  along  the  Connecticut 
River.  All  through  this  locality  theic  are  streaks  of 
thin  sandy  soil  marked  off  from  the  surrounding  land  by 
pine  trees,  which  seem  to  have  a  great  affinity  for  sandy 
soil.  A  day  with  the  Connecticut  Pomological  Society 
would  tell  an  inquirer  that  we  grow  good  fruit. 

Tolland  Co.,  Conn. 
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Some  Good  Old  Orchards. 

It  is  the  exception ;  in  fact,  impossible  to  grow  apples 
here  of  any  marketable  value  on  thin  soils  as  you  inter¬ 
pret  them,  i.  e.,  thin  soils  underlaid  by  ledges.  There 
are  many  old  orchards  of  from  75  to  100  years  growth 
here  on  stony  land  too  stony  to  be  cultivated,  but  not 
what  I  call  thin  soil.  The  soil  is  in  a  sense  deep  and 
naturally  well  drained ;  that  is,  a  side  hill,  so  sloping  that 
water  does  not  stand  on  it,  or  if  in  places  water  does 
stand  no  apple  tree  will  grow  or  bear.  Wet  feet  are  as 
deadly  in  such  a  case  as  we  know  them  to  be  to  humans. 
A  well-cultivated  orchard  here  is  as  much  better  than 
the  old  style  orchard  of  New  England  as  it  is  in  any 
section,  say,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  But  the  hill  town 
orchards  bear  a  fruit  of  better  keeping  quality,  bettcr 
flavor,  if  less  showy  than  our  valley  orchards.  Quality 
considered  the  higher  towns  discount  the  valley  or  Con¬ 
necticut  River  towns.  Not  perhaps  at  the  county  fair, 
where  the  eye  alone  judges,  but  the  practical  man  of 
affairs  when  buying  apples  for  his  own  use  will  buy  the 
hill  town  apple,  keeping  better,  eating  better,  cooking 
better  than  fruit  grown  on  mellow  soil.  E.  F.  I. 

Hampden  Co.,  Mass. 

Something  About  New  Hampshire. 

Most  of  the  apple  trees  near  me  on  the  hill  farms  are 
found  in  fence  corners,  being  seedling  trees  top-worked. 
In  the  aggregate  there  are  a  great  many  thousand  trees, 
but  so  scattered  that  only  a  professional  apple  buyer 
could  form  any  reliable  estimate.  Generally  speaking, 
barring  the  Merrimac  Valle}',  which  is  inclined  to  be 
sandy,  and  a  rather  flat  White  birch  and  Scrub  pine 
district  lying  between  Nashua  and  Rochester,  the  soil 
of  the  hill  farms  is  heavy,  often  very  cobbly  and  again 
with  the  earth’s  “ribs”  protruding.  Many  of  the  aban¬ 
doned  farms  were  too  rough  and  rocky  to  stand  long 
against  the  competition  of  the  West,  and  generally  when 
a  house  burned  it  meant  a  few  years  of  “hay  skinning” 
and  then  brush  and  pasture.  The  quality  of  the  apples 
on  these  cobbly  hillsides  is  excellent,  and  there  is  room 
for  commercial  orchards  after  either  the  Woodward  or 
Hitchings  plans,  both  having  limitations.  Here  and 
there  a  man  has  set  out  young  trees,  but  the  average 
New  Hampshire  farmer  holds  to  the  scion  and  grafting 
wax  combination.  If  a  man  set  out  apples  on  soil  under¬ 
laid  by  a  ledge  I  should  expect  to  see  the  trees  eventually 
go  over  unless  well  protected  from  the  winds.  I  should 
advise  any  person  thinking  of  removing  to  New  England 
to  make  an  extended  visit  and  be  satisfied  that  the 
locality  would  be  suitable  for  permanent  residence. 
Most  New  Hampshire  farms  are  set  up  more  or  less 
“edgewise,”  and  are  a  decided  contrast  to  other  sections 
of  the  country.  There  are  many  small  fruit  farms  dove¬ 
tailed  in  here  and  there,  which  supply  local  markets,  and 
yield  more  in  cash  than  others  50  times  larger,  but  these 
also  require  a  careful  study  of  the  ground  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  local  supply.  J-  o. 

Charlestown,  N.  H. 

Not  So  Many  Rocks  in  Maine. 

The  thin  soils  are  not  found  on  the  rocky  hills  in  this 
State,  but  upon  the  level  tracts,  near  the  streams,  which 
are  sandy  and  free  from  stones.  These  tracts  are  com¬ 
monly  known  in  this  section  as  “plain  land.”  Unlike  this 
land,  the  rocky  hills  have  a  deep  mellow  loam,  that  when 
properly  cultivated  will  produce  heavily,  and  is  especially 
suited  to  fruit  culture,  and  it  often  seems  that  the  trees 
thrive  better  upon  the  stoniest  land.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea  that  there  are  many  acres  of  farm  land  in  Maine 
too  rocky  for  cultivation,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  rocks  are 
found  in  abundance  the  soil  is  deep  and  strong.  There 
are  orchards  on  these  hills  in  good  bearing  condition 
that  are  probably  50  years  old,  and  in  many  cases  much 
older.  The  writer  picked  some  apples  a  year  ago  from 
a  tree  planted  by  his  grandfather  more  than  75  years  ago, 
and  the  tree  was  in  good  condition  and  bearing  freely. 
At  the  price  for  which  these  New  England  farms  can  be 
purchased  to-day  a  great  opportunity  is  certainly  offered 
to  those  who  would  like  to  engage  in  apple  raising.  Our 
farmers,  though  slowly,  are  turning  their  attention  more 
in  this  direction  than  ever  before,  and  are  beginning  to 
realize  a  handsome  profit  from  trees  set  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  New  England  farms  are  steadily  advanc¬ 
ing  in  price.  Probably  more  Maine  farms  have  been 
bought  and  sold  in  the  last  two  years  than  during  the 
whole  decade  before  that  time.  s.  w.  could. 

Maine. 

POTATO  DI60 INC  IN  WISCONSIN. 

Potatoes  in  this  section  arc  dug  almost  entirely  with 
a  digger.  Very  little  hand  work  done.  A  large  number 
are  raised,  and  potato  digging  means  a  very  busy  time  in 
this  section  In  picking  up  they  all  use  gunny  sacks. 
Some  farmers  scatter  the  sacks  out  along  the  row  where 
most  convenient  for  the  pickers,  and  some  require  each 
picker  to  take  a  sack  of  sacks,  about  20  in  number,  and 
when  he  gets  his  basket  full  he  takes  out  one  sack  and 
throws  the  remainder  ahead  to  where  the  next  bushel 
will  be.  He  empties  his  basket  of  one  bushel,  and  when 


he  gets  his  next  bushel  picked  up  he  finds  himself  at 
his  sacks  again,  and  so  on  until  his  sack  of  sacks  is 
empty.  The  teamsters  who  are  hauling  from  the  field 
are  supposed  to  drop  these  sacks  at  the  most  convenient 
places  for  the  pickers.  Common  gunny  sacks  that  cost 
about  five  cents  each  will  last  for  two  to  three  years 
used  in  this  way  if  taken  care  of  when  not  in  use.  I  do 
not  think  you  could  get  one  of  the  potato  growers  in 
this  section  to  use  crates  if  they  were  furnished  for  noth¬ 
ing.  Besides,  a  teamster  can  haul  far  more  in  a  day 
where  potatoes  are  in  bushel  sacks  than  when  in  boxes. 
If  the  haul  is  not  over  100  rods  one  man  is  expected  to 
put  into  cellar  700  bushels. 

Potatoes  are  all  screened  as  they  go  into  the  cellar. 
The  average  day’s  work  for  common  run  of  pickers  is 


TWO  WAYS  OF  SPENDING  IDLE  TIME.  Fig.  308. 
Reproduced  from  the  Commoner. 


100  bushels  put  in  sacks.  Plenty  of  good  pickers  will 
pick  150  bushels  per  day  if  they  arc  paid  extra  for  it. 
Two  pickers  work  together,  and  they  all  work  on  sta¬ 
tions,  so  that  each  man  must  do  his  share.  Potatoes  in 
this  section  commenced  to  blight  in  August,  and  later 
the  rot  started  badly.  All  early  ones  are  so  bad  that  a 
bushel  put  in  the  cellar  to  use  from  will  be  one-third 
poor  ones  before  they  can  be  used  up.  Indications  are 
that  the  rot  will  be  much  worse  than  last  year,  and  that 
was  bad  enough.  A  few  have  dug  and  put  in  cellar, 
hoping  to  save  them  in  that  way,  but  they  continue  to 
rot  just  the  same.  I  have  used  13  pounds  of  blue  vitriol 
to  the  acre  in  four  applications,  and  my  vines  are  green 
and  look  fine  yet.  but  I  can  find  some  rot.  Time  will 
tell  whether  Bordeaux  Mixture  is  good  for  potatoes 
or  not.  e.  H.  CURRIER. 

Wisconsin.  _ 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  KEEPING  ICE . 

Success  With  a  Small  House. 

Mr.  Davis,  on  page  628,  is  right  in  saying  that  a  small 
quantity  of  ice  cannot  be  kept  a  year, in  this  latitude; 
but  the  pile  of  S.  L.  W.,  9x9  and  12  feet  high,  if  good 
solid  ice,  and  properly  packed,  should  certainly  have 


THE  ITALIAN  TRINKET  PEDDLER.  Fig.309. 

furnished  an  abundant  supply  for  any  family  a  whole 
year.  I  am  certain  of  this,  because  we  have  often  kept 
a  block  of  ice  of  that  size  for  a  year,  and  used  it  for 
cooling  drinking  water  and  the  milk  of  14  cows.  Our 
icehouse,  12x12  and  12  feet  high  to  plates,  was  built  with 
hemlock  weatherboards  nailed  on  perpendicularly  to  the 
sills  and  plates.  Studding  2x6  inch  standing  perpen¬ 
dicular  were  toe-nailed  to  the  sills  and  plates,  and  inside 
of  these  pine  boards  were  nailed  on  horizontally,  and 
the  space  between  these  and  the  weatherboarding  was 
filled  with  sawdust.  This  left  a  room  about  11x11  feet 
for  the  ice,  and  the  sawdust  to  surround  it.  Pine  boards 
were  used  for  lining,  because  pine  will  outlast  hemlock 
in  a  damp  place.  The  ice  was  packed  one  foot  from 
the  lining  boards  all  the  way  around,  forming  a  block 
about  nine  feet  square.  The  space  between  the  ice  and 


the  lining  was  filled  with  sawdust  as  fast  as  the  block 
went  up,  which  kept  the  cakes  snug  in  their  places,  and 
tamping  the  sawdust  could  be  done  better  than  after 
the  house  was  filled.  Our  block  of  ice  was  built  nine  or 
10  feet  high,  and  one  foot  depth  of  sawdust  put  on  top. 
One  foot  of  sawdust  on  top  is  ample,  but  it  must  be 
constantly  tramped  to  keep  it  solid  as  the  ice  is  taken 
out  or  the  air  will  get  under  it.  In  a  few  years  the 
lining  boards  had  rotted,  and  I  took  them  out,  battened 
the  cracks  of  the  weatherboards  so  the  sawdust  would 
not  leak  out,  and  for  many  years  afterwards  filled  it 
without  any  lining,  and  could  not  see  any  difference  in 
its  efficiency  in  preserving  the  ice. 

When  the  house  was  built,  to  secure  drainage,  I  placed 
a  lot  of  hemlock  brush  on  the  ground  inside  the  building, 
and  then  laid  a  loose  flooring  of  boards,  and  on  the 
boards  six  inches  of  sawdust,  and  on  sawdust  the  ice 
was  packed  at  the  proper  season.  I  had  a  good  tight 
roof,  and  holes  in  the  gables  to  let  air  circulate  over 
the  ice.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  sawdust  from 
becoming  too  wet  as  the  ice  melts,  and  the  slow  drying 
of  the  sawdust  creates  coldness.  As  Mr.  Davis  says,  the 
cakes  of  ice  should  be  cut  true  and  of  the  same  size,  and 
pains  should  be  taken  to  place  them  closely  together.  If 
there  is  snow  on  the  ground  when  the  house  is  filled 
it  should  be  pressed  between  crevices.  In  the  absence 
of  snow,  pounded  ice  will  answer.  j.  w.  ingham. 

Pennsylvania. 

Ventilation ;  “  Yarding  ”  the  Ice. 

I  do  not  think  the  trouble  with  the  icehouse  described 
by  S.  L.  W.,  page  628,  is  so  much  with  the  size  of  the 
house  as  with  the  lack  of  ventilation.  Our  house  is  but 
a  trifle  larger,  but  was  constructed  with  two  openings 
about  one  foot  square  in  the  gable  ends.  The  ice  all 
melted  of  course,  and  we  have  gradually  added  ventila¬ 
tion  until  now  we  have  a  cupola,  a  blind  ventilator  about 
30x36  on  the  north  end,  and  leave  the  upper  door  on 
south  end,  2x3  feet,  open  partially,  holding  it  in  place 
with  a  rod.  The  space  between  the  outside  and  lining 
is  eight  inches,  and  is  filled  with  sawdust,  and  the  ice 
is  left  six  to  eight  inches  away  from  the  lining,  and  that 
space  filled  with  sawdust  also.  This  we  have  found  nec¬ 
essary.  The  hot  air  generated  by  the  Summer  sun  must 
have  an  immediate  outlet  or  the  ice  will  melt  rapidly. 
The  ice  was  12  inches  thick  when  packed  this  last 
Winter,  and  when  a  new  layer  is  opened  it  shows  prac¬ 
tically  no  waste ;  but  the  opened  layer  before  it  is  useci 
gets  down  to  eight  inches,  and  some  cakes  less  than  that. 
Ice  will  melt  in  a  small  house,  but  the  ventilation  will 
check  it  to  a  marked  degree.  He  should  use  at  least 
12  inches  of  sawdust  for  covering. 

A  number  of  farmers  in  this  vicinity  “yard”  their 
ice  in  preference  to  building  icehouses.  They  figure  the 
ground  space  they  wish  to  use  for  the  ice,  and  set  posts 
or  stakes  about  it,  their  height  depending  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  tiers  of  ice.  Three  feet  outside  of  these  posts 
others  are  set,  and  the  space  between  the  two  sets  of 
posts  is  filled  with  sawdust  or  shingle  shavings,  boards 
being  nailed  to  the  posts  to  hold  this  material  in  place. 
This  leaves  a  square  (surrounded  by  three  feet  of  pack¬ 
ing)  for  the  ice,  which  is  covered  heavily  with  the  same 
material,  though  some  use  meadow  hay  over  the  shingle 
shavings.  The  waste  from  melting  is  estimated  at  20 
per  cent.  The  advantage  is  in  the  cheapness  of  the 
“yard”  or  stack,  and  the  disadvantage  seems  to  consist 
in  the  labor  necessary  to  remove  the  two  feet  of  covering 
material  when  one  wishes  to  take  out  any  ice,  partic¬ 
ularly  after  heavy  rains,  when  it  is  thoroughly  soaked. 
After  freezing  it  is  also  unpleasant  to  handle.  Since  we 
have  given  the  present  amount  of  ventilation  to  our  ice¬ 
house  we  cannot  use  all  of  the  ice,  although  we  consume 
over  15  tons.  f.  c.  c. 

Maine. 


“A  BARREL  OF  APPLES.”— American  Fruits 
prints  some  striking  figures  from  C.  C.  Bell,  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  Mr.  Bell  says  he  has  been  buying  apples  for  30 
years.  He  has  taken  the  average  price  of  the  fruit  paid 
for  each  year  and  obtained  from  merchants  and  others 
prices  of  wheat  and  other  merchandise.  The  following 
figures  give  the  result: 


PURCHASING  POWER  OF  A  BARREL  OF  APPLES. 
(3  bushels  in  a  barrel.) 
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He  also  says  that  the  harvester 
apples  in  1903  was  a  far  better 
at  cost  284  barrels  in  1880. 


which  cost  90 
machine  than 


barrels 
the  one 


1904. 
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ICE  CREAM  AS  A  DAIRY  PRODUCT 

Compared  With  Milk  or  Butter. 

It  has  been  a  very  hot  day.  and  the  question,  “How 
does  tin's  weather  strike  you?”  gets  a  different  answer 
from  the  one  sometimes  expected.  Our  principal  Sum¬ 
mer  business  is. the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ice  cream, 
and  the  hotter  the  weather  the  more  business  we  do ; 
like  almost  everybody  else,  when  there  is  “something 
doing”  we  can  stand  the  weather.  Although  the  amount 
of  our  sale  is  still  largely  dependent  upon  the  weather, 
we  can  see  quite  a  difference  "over  what  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  The  ice  cream  habit  has  been  acquired  by 
many  people,  and  they  want  it  regardless  of  the  weather; 
a  social  function  even  in  zero  weather  is  now  hardly  a 
success  without  ice  cream. 

“Do  you  like  the  business?” 

Yes,  because  there  is  more  in  it  than  in  butter  or  the 
ordinary  retail  milk  business.  Of  course  there  are 
“outs”  in  this  business  as  in  any  other,  and  like  most 
other  business,  these  are  not  always  seen  upon  the 
surface. 

“Where  do  you  sell  your  cream?” 

We  have  an  ice  cream  parlor  right  on  the  main  street 
of  our  town  of  upwards  of  8,000  people,  and  here  we 
sell  a  good  share*  of  our  cream  in  connection  with  the 
soda  water  business.  We  have  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  soda  fountains  in  our  part  of  the  State,  and  this 
helps  run  the  business,  and  uses  a  good  deal  of  the 
cream.  We  also  supply  a  trolley  park  resort  and  ship 
quite  a  little  to  a  nearby  fashionable  Summer  town. 

“Wherein  do  you  have  any  advantage  over  your  com¬ 
petitors?” 

We  own  our  own  buildings.  Our  cream  is  made  at 
the  farm  in  our  own  creamery,  and  we  own 
our  ice  cream  parlor,  so  that  we  pay  no  rent. 

We  put  up  our  own  ice  in  Winter,  which 
makes  quite  a  saving.  We  also  produce  the 
larger  part  of  the  cream  used  for  our  ice 
cream  business  from  our  own  herd  of  60 
cows.  We  also  buy  our  supplies  in  large 
quantity,  our  salt  by  the  carload.  We  are 
also  located  but  a  half  mile  from  our  rooms, 
which  makes  us  right  at  hand  to  look  out 
for  both  producing  and  selling  ends  of  the 
business. 

“What  do  you  use  in  making  your  cream, 
or  is  that  a  trade  secret?” 

We  have  no  trade  secrets,  and  we  use 
nothing  but  straight  cream.'  No  milk,  eggs, 
cornstarch,  gelatine  or  filler  of  any  kind. 

We  have  built  up  a  reputation  for  making 
a  strictly  fancy  article  from  pure  cream 
alone,  and  we  expect  to  keep  up  the  repu¬ 
tation. 

“But  wouldn’t  it  help  out  to  add  some 
milk  when  you  are  short  of  cream?” 

No;  that  looks  all  right,  but  straight 
cream  here  pays  best,  as  good  cream  in  the 
freezing  will  whip  up  enough  to  more  than 
make  up  in  bulk  what  you  would  have 
gained  by  adding  the  milk. 

“What  are  the  most  popular  flavors?” 

We  make  the  most  of  vanilla,  as  almost 
everyone  likes  that  flavor,  but  the  popular 
flavors  besides  are  chocolate,  strawberry, 
peach,  coffee  and  orange  ice.  We  use  the  fruit  entirely 
for  the  fruit  flavors,  and  vanilla  is  the  only  extract 
used,  and,  by  the  way,  vanilla  costs  more  than  most 
people  think,  from  $8  to  $12  per  gallon.  We  keep  at 
least  six  months’  supply  on  hand,  as  it  improves  with 
age. 

“Do  you  cook  your  cream?” 

No,  we  scald  a  portion  of  each  batch  in  a  double 
boiler  or  water  bath,  as  it  is  frequently  called.  If  all 
the  cream  were  scalded  it  gives  the  cream  a  cooked 
taste,  which  is  not  desired.  We  dissolve  the  sugar  in 
the  scalded  part  of  the  cream.  We  use  a  10-gallon 
power  freezer  run  by  a  steam  engine,  and  can  make  a 
batch  in  from  10  to  20  minutes.  For  salt  we  use  a  kind 
known  as  Retsof  No.  2,  about  the  size  of  wheat  grains. 
Fine  salt  will  not  last  long  enough,  though  it  will  cool 
quicker,  and  coarse  or  rock  salt  will  waste,  as  only  a 
portion  of  it  will  dissolve. 

“What  price  do  you  get  for  your  cream?” 

It  retails  at  40  cents  per  quart  and  $1.20  to  $1.40  per 
gallon,  and  we  wholesale  it  at  $1  per  gallon. 

“How  do  you  put  it  up?” 

The  larger  portion  is  sold  in  ordinary  packages  hold¬ 
ing  one  to  10  gallons,  from  which  it  is  dished  out  with 
scoops  that  serve  it  in  pyramid  shape.  We  also  put 
up  considerable'  in  brick  shape,  hardened  and  then  cut 
in  slices,  each  slice  wrapped  in  oil  paper,  put  in  paper 
boxes  and  packed  in  salt  and  ice  in  a  packer.  The 
cream,  when  it  leaves  the  freezer,  is  rather  soft,  and  is 
afterwards  hardened.  If  properly  packed  it  can  be  kept 
a  week  or  >0  days,  but  we  like  to  get  rid  of  it  as  fast 
as  possible. 

“You  spoke  of  some  of  the  ‘outs’  in  the  business. 
What  are  some  of  these?” 


It  is  a  “freaky”  business,  big  sales  to-day,  none  to¬ 
morrow.  It  is  hard  work  to  tell  how  much  cream  you 
can  use.  A  streak  of  hot  weather  and  you  go  scouring 
around  for  cream.  A  cold  week  and  your  sales  drop  to 
a  minimum,  but  your  supply  of  cream  keeps  piling  up, 
and  you  may  have  to  churn.  You  have  to  make  butter 
in  Fall  and  Winter,  and  must  look  up  new  customers 
each  time;  you  cannot  have  regular  customers,  as  you 
must  drop  them  in  the  Summer.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
the  business  is  considerable.  Everything  that  the  salt  and 
brine  comes  in  contact  with  or  near  rusts  badly.  Wagons 
and  tools  and  all  utensils  rust  very  quickly,  and  are 
short-lived.  No  holidays,  as  they  are  best  days  in  the 
year  for  the  business.  How  about  Sundays?  We  shut 
up  Saturday  night  until  Monday  morning,  believing  this 
to  be  the  right  way.  We  do  just  as  little  Sunday  work 
on  the  farm  as  possible. 

“What  are  the  chances  for  others  in  this  business?” 

Much  depends  upon  one’s  location.  If  near  some 
popular  resort  or  near  a  good  town  there  are  good 
opportunities.  Thg  wrong  side  of  the  street  may  kill 
your  business,  as  people  must  pass  your  door  and  be 
drawn  in  by  its  nearness,  neatness  and  the  quality  of  the 
product  you  put  out.  There  is  lots  of  hard  work  con¬ 
nected  with  the  business,  but  in  many  places  it  will  pay. 

H.  G.  M. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Will  pot-grown  strawberry  plants,  set  in  August  or  Sep¬ 
tember,  give  a  paying  crop  of  fruit  the  next  season?  If 
so,  how  should  they  be  cared  for  to  accomplish  this? 

Strawberry  plants,  whether  pot-grown  or  ordinary 
rooted  runners,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  bear  a  full  crop 


K 

next  season  if  planted  later  than  the  middle  of  August, 
though  under  liberal  cultivation  they  may  produce  a 
few  clusters  of  fine  berries,  and  make  strong  clumps  for 
the  succeeding  year.  If  good  pot-grown  plants  can  be 
had  in  July  and  set  in  deeply  dug  and  well  manured 
soil  in  a  showery  time,  they  will  grow  rapidly  and  make 
strong  fruiting  crowns  by  freezing  weather  if  otherwise 
well  cared  for.  For  best  results  good  stable  manure  at 
the  rate  of  12  to  15  tons  per  acre  should  be  worked  in 
the  soil,  and  in  addition  a  top-dressing  of  600  to  1,000 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  good  complete  chemical  fertilizer 
or  its  equivalent  in  bone  and  wood  ashes  may  be  applied. 
The  plants  should  be  set  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
spaced  from  12  to  16  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Careful 
hand  or  horse  cultivation  should  begin  soon  after  plant¬ 
ing,  and  be  continued  at  frequent  intervals  as  long  as 
growth  continues.  If  runners  start  freely  one  or  two  of 
the  early  ones  may  be  layered  in  at  the  distance  of  a 
foot  from  the  parent  plants,  but  as  a  rule  all  should  be 
pinched  off  as  they  appear  in  order  to  promote  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fruiting  crowns.  At  any  rate,  rtjnners 
should  not  be  allowed  later  than  the  end  of  August.  At 
the  appearance  of  freezing  weather  a  mulch  of  coarse 
stable  manure  should  be  applied,  taking  care  not  to 
bury  the  crowns  too  deeply.  When  the  new  growth 
starts  in  Spring  this  Winter  mulch  should  be  carefully 
raked  off,  all  weeds  and  grass  cleaned  from  about  the 
plants,  and  one  or  more  deep  cultivations  given  to 
loosen  the  soil  and  make  it  receptive  of  moisture,  and  a 
clean  mulch  of  straw,  marsh  hay  or  other  convenient 
material,  spread  about  the  plants  as  soon  as  the  bloom 
is  over  to  keep  the  berries  from  the  soil.  Occasionally 
a  maximum  crop  is  raised  in  this  manner,  but  Fall-set 
plants  are  usually  inferior  in  cropping  capacity  the  suc¬ 


ceeding  year  to  those  planted  in  early  Spring,  simply 
because  their  growing  season  is  too  short  to  build  up 
good  fruiting  crowns. 

WHEAT  GROWING  ON  FERTILIZER  FARM. 

Our  rotation  as  follows  is  one  of  five  years :  Corn  on 
sod,  followed  by  potatoes,  wheat  following  potatoes, 
seeded  to  grass  on  wheat;  then  mowing  or  pasture  for 
two  years.  We  are  accustomed  to  plant  all  our  corn 
stubble  with  potatoes.  We  apply  from  1,000  to  1,400 
pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  which  leaves  a  large  sur¬ 
plus  of  plant  food  for  succeeding  crops.  After  potatoes 
arq  dug  it  will  largely  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
soil  at  time  of  digging.  If  grasses  and  weeds  abound  it 
may  be  necessary  to  harrow,  gather  and  remove  these 
grasses  and  weeds  and  plow  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
potatoes  are  removed,  leaving  the  soil  in  the  rough  state 
and  harrow  occasionally  as  the  weeds  may  develop,  al¬ 
lowing  the  soil  to  become  as  compact  as  possible.  Then 
at  time  of  sowing  prepare  the  surface  as  shallow  as 
possible  for  seeding.  Whenever  conditions  will  warrant 
we  prefer  to  cultivate  only,  provided  we  have  a  fine 
pulverized  surface.  We  don’t  believe  in  plowing  for 
wheat  if  we  can  avoid  it.  We  sow  as  nearly  as  possible 
two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  applying  at  this  time 
about  250  to  300  pounds  per  acre,  and  one  year  with 
another  we  average  from  25  to  35  bushels  per  acre,  and 
occasionally  get  40  bushels  per  acre.  d.  c.  lewis. 

New  Jersey. 

Wheat  Growing  in  Western  New  York. 

We  have  abandoned  Summer  fallowing  for  wheat 
seeding,  and  sow  our  wheat  on  oat  stubble,  plowing  as 
soon  as  the  oats  are  off,  and  rolling  immediately,  and 
then  follow  with  the  spring-tooth  harrow 
after  having  top-dressed  the  ground  with 
the  sheep  and  hog  manure,  using  our  old 
Kemp  &  Burpee  spreader  that  has  done 
valiant  service  for  about  25  years.  The 
ground  is  harrowed  every  few  days,  using 
the  roller  to  break  any  lumps  that  may  ap¬ 
pear,  thus  fining  and  compacting  the  soil 
thoroughly,  which  operation  I  consider  the 
keynote  to  success  in  wheat  growing,  in 
connection  with  the  judicious  use  of  a 
proper  fertilizer.  The  fertilizer  that  gives 
us  the1  best  results  for  the  money  expended, 
when  we  have  the  barnyard  manure  to  use 
as  top-dressing,  is  dissolved  rock  and  potash, 
1,800  pounds  rock  and  200  pounds  muriate 
of  potash,  on  our  sandy  and  gravelly  soil, 
using  at  least  300  pounds  per  acre.  We 
have  found  that  the  addition  of  100  or  150 
pounds  above  the  old  regulation  200  pounds 
per  acre  gives  us  from  five  to  10  bushels 
more  wheat.  If  the  ground  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  worked  as  I  have  indicated  there 
need  be  no  worry  about  lack  of  moisture 
to  start  the  wheat,  if  it  is  sown  about  Sep¬ 
tember  25,  and  by  sowing  as  late  as  this 
there  is  little  danger  of  the  Hessian  fly 
doing  much  damage  without  using  the  “trap 
strip.”  I  have  been  very  successful  with 
No.  6  wheat,  but  I  shall  sow  a  long-berry 
red  wheat  that  one  of  my  neighbors 
obtained  from  Michigan  two  years  ago, 
and  has  had  two  splendid  crops  which  indicate 
that  this  variety  will  do  well  in  this  vicinity. 
We  use  from  l'/2  to  l-)4  bushel  of  seed  per  acre 
drilled  in  just  as  shallow  as  possible.  One  great 
mistake  wheat  growers  make  is  in  using  too  much  seed 
and  covering  too  deep.  The  best  crops  I  have  ever 
grown  have  been  from  using  V/i  bushel  of  plump  clean 
seed.  At  the  time  of  seeding  to  wheat  I  shall  sow  one- 
fourth  bushel  Timothy  seed  and  follow  with  the  weeder 
to  cover  slightly,  and  leave  the  ground  in  ideal  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  Fall  and  Winter.  We  shall  sow  the  Alsike 
and  Red  clover  in  the  early  Spring,  and  I  am  confident 
that,  with  favorable  climatic  conditions,  we  shall  be  able 
to  harvest  a  good  crop  of  wheat  and  have  a  good  grass 
seeding  which  we  value  more  highly  than  the  wheat 
crop.  The  above  suggestions  are  made  with  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  the  land  is  thoroughly  tile-drained;  if  not, 
then  recourse  will  have  to  be  made  to  surface  drainage. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  s.  w.  wadhams. 

- AND  II I S  MONEY. — A  man  and  woman  recently 

came  to  Tort  Jervis  and  advertised  themselves  as  clairvoy¬ 
ants.  Among  the  persons  who  called  on  them  was  Mrs. 
Mary  Myers,  who  by  scrubbing  and  cleaning  and  washing  for- 
years  for  a  living,  managed  to  save  $700  which  was  depos¬ 
ited  in  a  bank  in  the  ullage.  Iler  husband  is  an  invalid  from 
a  railroad  accident,  and  the  woman  sought  the  clairvoyant 
to  learn  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  suit  for  damages. 
He  wanted  $50  for  the  information,  and  the  foolish  woman 
was  told  to  bring  all  her  money  in  large  hills,  and  it  would 
be  handed  back  to  her  at  once.  The  clairvoyant  divided  the 
money,  placed  one-half  in  a  handkerchief  and  the  other  in 
an  envelope.  He  told  Mrs.  Myers  to  carry  the  latter  in  her 
bosom  three  days  and  to  sleep  on  it  Die  same  night,  then 
come  to  him  for  advice,  lie  gave  her  two  pills  to  swallow 
and  a  powder  to  be’ placed  in  a  glass  of  water.  The  former, 
he  claimed,  induced  dreams:  the  latter  colored  the  water  in 
the  glass  if  the  dreams  were  about  money.  Mrs.  Myers 
called  at  the  hotel  when  the  time  was  up.  but  the  clairvoy¬ 
ants  had  fled.  The  envelope  and  handkerchief  contained 
pieces  of  brown  paper,  and  the  woman  had  lost  $700  in  cash, 
all  she  had  in  tne  world. — Oxford,  N.  Y.,  Times. 


WORK  OF  THE  ORCHARD  ORIOLE.  Fig.  310. 

See  ltura  I  isms,  l’age  703. 
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PLANTING  ASPARAGUS  IN  FALL 

Would  there  be  any  advantage  in  planting 
asparagus  roots  this  Fall  ? 

I  have  always  planted  asparagus  in  the 
Spring,  but  have  seen  some  planted  in  the 
Fall  which  seemed  to  grow  fully  as  well 
and  the  growers  claimed  they  gained  more 
than  six  months’  time  of  growth  in  that 
way,  though  1  have  doubts  about  it,  and 
would  just  as  soon  plant  in  the  Spring, 
during  the  first  week  in  April  if  the  season 
will  permit  of  working  the  soil.  1  he  ear¬ 
liest  planting  always  makes  the  best 
growth  the  first  year,  and  has  very  few 
missing  crowns.  For  Spring  planting  plow 
the  land  now  if  possible,  11  or  12  inches 
deep  if  you  have  the  soil,  and  at  the  same 
time  turning  under  as  much  good  stable 
manure  as  the  plow  will  cover.  If  some 
manure  does  show  over  the  top  after  plow¬ 
ing  don’t  worry  about  having  put  too  much 
on.  The  rust  is  bad  in  our  field  this  Sum¬ 
mer;  the  tops  are  turning  brown  now. 

Crown  Point,  Ind.  L.  C.  b. 

I  would  not  set  asparagus  roots  in  the 
Fall.  I  have  lived  nearly  all  my  life 
among  practical  asparagus  growers,  and  I 
fail  to  recall  a  single  instance  where  the 
planting  was  done  in  the  Fall.  If  it  were 
done  in  early  Fall,  it  would  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  I  think  to  start  into  growth  the  dor¬ 
mant  buds,  these  to  be  caught  later  by  hard 
freezing  and  killed.  This  would  naturally 
weaken  the  plant.  Again,  the  crowns  or 
plants  are  set  about  six  inches  below  the 
natural  level.  Should  this  be  done  in  Fall 
the  row  or  furrow  would  fill  'during  the 
Winter  and  bury  the  plants  too  deep.  I  his 
would  necessitate  a  lot  of  extra  labor  as 
soon  as  Spring  opened,  and  very  early,  too. 
Further,  it  would  give  opportunity  for 
ground  to  settle  and  become  hard,  making 
it  quite  difficult  as  well  as  expensive  to 
get  soil  in  proper  tilth.  I  have  known 
plants  to  freeze  in  seed  rows,  if  Winter 
was  very  cold  and  roots  were  shallow.  If 
this  will  occur  where  plants  are  estab¬ 
lished,  is  it  not  far  more  probable  that  it 
would  be  worse  if  plants  were  recently  set 
and  not  established  at  all?  Throughout 
this  whole  section  Spring  planting  is  the 
only  one  practiced.  In  preparing  for  aspar¬ 
agus  select  a  piece  of  ground  that  is  well 
drained,  and  one  that  has  had  good  ma¬ 
nuring  and  clean  cultivation  for  a  year  or 
two  previous  to  planting  to  asparagus. 
Plow  as  for  other  crops,  but  make  it  as 
deep  as  soil  and  good  judgment  will  per¬ 
mit.  If  subsoil  is  hard  and  compact  I  be¬ 
lieve  subsoiling  would  be  beneficial.  1  he 
asparagus  plant  is  comparatively  a  deep 
rooter;  I  have  known  them  to  be  traced 
over  three  feet  below  the  surface.  Plow¬ 
ing  may  be  done  at  almost  any  time,  but  at 
time  of  setting  plants  replow  with  one 
horse,  striking  back  furrows  between  every 
row ;  then  make  row  for  plants  in  each 
dead  furrow.  Use  no  stable  or  yard  ma¬ 
nure  in  rows  at  time  of  setting;  it  induces 
mice  to  work  there,  and  they  will  kill  a 
good  many  crowns.  Chemical  fertilizer  or 
a  good  grade  of  bone  dust,  and  a  little  mu¬ 
riate  of  potash  mixed  and  applied  in  fur¬ 
rows  after  plants  are  set  is  beneficial ;  also 
a  light  dressing  or  two  of  nitrate  of  soda 
through  the  growing  season  is  valuable. 
To  sum  up,  set  asparagus  in  Spring  as 
early  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  don't  wait 
till  shoots  have  started.  Have  ground 
deeply  and  thoroughly  prepared.  I  fail  to 
see  any  advantage  or  economy  in  setting 
in  the  Fall.  Frequent  and  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  success¬ 
ful  asparagus  culture,  and  this  can  more 
easily  and  cheaply  be  obtained  by  setting 
in  Spring  than  otherwise. 

New  Jersey.  c.  c.  hulsart. 

No;  practical  asparagus  growers  in  this 
section  do  not  plant  in  the  Fall.  Aspar¬ 
agus  roots  are  set  six  to  10  inches  deep 
and  covered  very  lightly  at  first  (say  two 
or  three  inches),  the  remainder  being- 
filled  in  gradually  through  the  Summer. 
This  is  done  mostly  with  horse  and  culti¬ 
vator,  scarcely  any  hand  work  being  done 
the  first  season.  ,  We  find  here  that  roots 
covered  lightly  set  in  the  Pall  winter-kill 
badly,  and  if  covered  deeply  are  liable  to 
be  smothered,  in  either  case  making  a 


poor  stand,  with  no  advantage  as  to 
growth.  Roots  may  be  planted  from  April 
1  to  July  1,  and  even  later  with  good  suc¬ 
cess,  but  they  must  be  planted  early 
enough  to  make  some  growth  of  tops  be¬ 
fore  Winter.  As  to  preparation  of  soil 
for  planting  asparagus  roots  next  Spring, 
would  plow  under  a  heavy  coat  of  stable 
manure  this  Fall  and  another  in  Spring 
if  possible,  unless  the  land  was  rich  by 
previous  manuring.  Do  not  be  afraid  of 
getting  soil  too  rich.  We  find  here  that 
starved  roots  are  one  great  cause  of  rust. 
The  next  Fall  after  setting  give  the  bed  a 
heavy  coat  of  stable  manure ;  the  Spring 
following  would  use  300  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre.  After  that  would  use 
stable  manure  one  year  and  commercial 
fertilizer  the  next,  and  the  nitrate  every 
Spring.  E.  M.  HITCHCOCK. 

Massachusetts. 

In  New  Jersey,  it  is  far  better  to  plant 
the  asparagus  roots  in  the  Spring  than  in 
the  Fall.  The  plants  should  not  be  dug 
until  they  are  matured.  Sandy  land,  the 
richer  the  better,  in  a. high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  is  what  asparagus  succeeds  best 
in.  Heavy  clay  ground  with  stones  or 
any  other  thing  will  cause  the  asparagus 
to  grow  crooked,  and  interfere  with  the 
cutting.  Asparagus  roots  should  be 
planted  deep  to  get  the  “grass”  white, 
as  what  is  above  ground  colors  soon  after 
it  has  come  through.  We  ditch  the  fur¬ 
rows  out  here  with  a  two-horse  plow  by 
going  both  ways  in  the  furrow,  after  it 
has  been  furrowed  with  a  one-horse  plow. 
This  work  is  done  in  the  Spring  by  all 
practical  growers.  Plant  the  roots,  cover¬ 
ing  lightly  with  dirt;  after  they  are  up  a 
little  way  haul  in  a  little  more  earth  and 
so  keep  on  putting  in  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
by  Fall  the  trenches  are  filled  up.  This 
method  will  give  the  best  results,  always 
keeping  the  weeds  down.  Some  use  more 
or  less  fertilizer.  E.  t.  f. 

Middletown,  N.  J. 

Pecan  Questions. 

Ii.  A.,  Archill  ion,  Ark. — Will  the  best  vari¬ 
eties  of  paper-shell  pecans  succeed  on  bottom 
land  in  latitude  36?  Can  one  knowing  noth¬ 
ing  of  budding  or  grafting  make  it  worth 
while  to  learn  if  he  wants  to  plant  from 
1,000  to  5,000  trees?  Does  not  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department  publish  some  literature  on 
pecans?  Can  buds  and  grafts  be  purchased? 
What  is  the  usual  yield  of  a  10-year-old  tree? 
If  I  planted  budded  trees  bow  long  before 
they  would  furnish  buds  and  grafts? 

Ans. — The  climate  of  latitude  36  is  quite 
good  for  the  more  northern  type  of  the 
pecan,  but  is  not  entirely  suitable  to  the 
extreme  southern  type,  to  which  the  trees 
bearing  the  very  large  and  thin-shelled 
nuts  belong.  From  the  latitude  of  Vicks¬ 
burg,  Miss.,  southward  is  the  proper  terri¬ 
tory  for  them,  especially  in  the  richest 
alluvial  lands  that  can  be  found.  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  risk  planting  the  late  ripen¬ 
ing  varieties  anywhere  in  Arkansas,  but 
some  of  the  early  ones  having  thin  shells 
will  probably  succeed.  Moneymaker  is  the 
one  that  I  would  expect  to  do  the  best,  al¬ 
though  a  few  others  may  do  as  well.  It  is 
not  likely  that  one  who  does  not  know  how¬ 
to  bud  or  graft  will  make  a  success  of 
growing  pecan  trees  that  must  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  one  or  both  of  those  ways.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  trees  to 
bud  or  graft,  and  requires  the  most  skillful 
attention.  It  would  be  far  safer,  and  in 
the  end  cheaper,  to  buy  the  trees  ready  for 
setting  from  some  good  nursery,  of  which 
there  are  several  in  the  South,  that  have 
good  pecan  trees.  In  no  case  would  I  de¬ 
pend  on  seedling  trees,  for  they  are  too 
variable  and  inferior  in  the  character  of 
the  nuts  and  bearing  qualities.  There  are 
some  publications  about  pecans  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
may  be  obtained  upon  application.  Wood 
of  choice  varieties  for  budding  and  graft¬ 
ing  can  be  obtained,  but  the  greatest  care 
should  be  used  to  make  sure  that  it  is  true 
to  name.  Budded  or  grafted  trees  would 
yield  some  wood  for  budding  or  grafting 
other  trees,  without  injuring  them,  in  from 
three  to  four  years  from  setting.  The 
probable  yield  of  good  budded  or  grafted 
pecan  trees  10  years  old  in  good  soil  and 
climate  and  well  cared  for  would  be  about 
20  pounds  each.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


SEED  WHEAT 

Fultzo-Mediterannean,  Jones’  Long- 
berry,  Imp.  Rudy,  Gold  Coin 
and  Harvest  King, 

all  selected,  bulked  and  recleaned  for 
seed  purposes.  Also 

IMPROVED  MAMMOTH  WHITE  WINTER  RYE. 

The  finest  Rye  ever  offered  for  Fall 
planting.  Write  immediately  for  prices. 

HOLMES  SEED  COMPANY, 

9  and  If  North  Market  Square, 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 


OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGU  S  Is  now  ready, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  on  application.  It  is  beau¬ 
tifully  illustrated,  and  contains  full  cultural  direc¬ 
tions,  and  a  most  complete  collection  of  all  the 
newest  and  best  sorts— 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 

Lilies,  Crocuses,  Irises, 

including  a  magnificent  collection  of  the  newest 
and  most  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Japanese  Iris, 

Freesias,  Lily=of=the=Valley,  etc. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

We  are  the  Largest  and  Oldest  BULB  IMPORT¬ 
ERS  in  America. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO. 

36  Cortlandt  5treet,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1802 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 
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CCO  •  ORNAMZA'fAL 


Shrubs,  Hardy  Plants, 
Roses 

for  Fall  Planting. 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties. 
Largest  Collections  in  America. 

Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ELLWANQER  &  BARRY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
lit.  Hope  Nurseries.  Established  1840. 


nil  IPflRWIA  DDIVCT  -Two  to  three  feet,  3  to  4 
bAUrUnniA  rnlVtll.  feet,  well  branched.  Fine 
stock;  low  rates.  Samuel  C.  DeCou,  Moorestown,N.J. 

WE  CAN  DIG  AND  SHIP  AT  ONCE 

SEN  ATO  R  DUNLOP 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

25c.  per  doz.  prepaid;  75c.  per  100  by  express.  Also 

KANSAS  RASPBERRY  TRANSPLANTS, 

75 cents  per  dozen  prepaid;  $2.00  per  100  by  express’ 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

„_l«IITBO©K 

^  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  aDd 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
■  r  fruit.  Scud  forour  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
r  bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.- 


.LIST 
‘  FREE 
T  C.  KEVITT.  Athenia.  N.  J. 


CHOICE  SEED  RYE. 

)ur  Seed  Rye  is  grown  in  the  light  soli  district  of 
Tew  Jersey,  and  produces  big  crops  when  sown  on 
ieavy  land.  Samples  and  price  on  application. 

EDWARD  RIGG,  Jr.,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


BUDS  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 

Peach.  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees,  by  the  thousand 
or  in  carload  lots.  Buyers  appreciate  our  packing 
and  guaranteed  safe  delivery. 

Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Harrison's  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 

FRUIT 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 

Write  for  Price  List. 

C ALIAS  NURSERIES,  Perry,  O. 

Fruit  &  Ornamental, 
Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs 
and  Plants. 

Catalogue  No.  1  free  to 
purchasers  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  No.  3 
free  to  buyers  of  Holland  Bulbs  and 
Greenhouse  Plants.  Try  us;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  61st 
rear.  44  greenhouses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &.  HARRI80N  CO. 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 

TREES  TREES  TREES 

400,000  Apple,  300,000  Peach, 
50,000  Pear,  40,000  Sour  Cherry, 
40,000  Japan  Plums. 

Best  packing, best  grading,  best  prices,  best  troes; 
best  place  to  buy  orchards.  Jobbers  supplied.  Our  free 
catalogue  is  meaty.  No  agents.  Firm  not  impersonal. 
Woodview  Nurseries,  B.  3,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa 

PECAN  TREES  AND,  NUTS  seedlingtrees,(l,2  A3 

years  old.'  The  G.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Go.  (Inc.)  Dewitt, Ga 


CS>D  17  A  I  I  Hyacinths,  Tulips.  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c 
111  i  r  HkL  Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells 

■  M  i  1  D|  ANTING  all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds 

HK  ■  *•  aiuj  plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 

W  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TREES 


Apples.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
■  ■  ■  Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 

name"  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  IQ,  Geneva,  New  York. 


$7  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID, 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties, 

Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

OUT  FREE!  CATALOGUE  will  save  you  money.  MYER  A  SON,  BrtdgevlUe,  Del. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

|  Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  you 


The  largest  in 

NEW  ENGLAND 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  ”  stock  grown  in  the  United  8tates.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  FaU  planting— advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations,  free 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES 


STEPHEN 


Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


4c.  APPLES. 


Just  right  for  Strlngfellow  or  Hitchings— Vergon  sod- 
mulch  systems.  Thrifty  Young  Trees  easily  planted, 
best  for  low  heading.  Medium  size  one  year,  or  larger 
One  and  two-year  5c  and  up;  Baldwin.  Spy.  R.  I.  G.,  York  Imperial  and  others.  Also,  Standard  Pears,  two 
years,  5c.;  Dwarf  Pears,  4c.;  Cherries.  6Hc.;  Plums,  7^c  and  up.  10  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent. 
Discount  from  these  prices  for  early  orders. 

FALL  OR  SPRING  SHIPMENT  AS  YOU  DIRECT. 

Our  TREE  BREEDER  will  give  you  low  prices  and  special  discounts  for  FALL  ORDERS  ONLY, 
On  large  or  small  trees.  ,riT  .  . .  .  r  ,, 

Tree  Breeders.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  PANSY  ILLE, 


N.  Y. 


PRICE  EXPLAINED 

FOR  $5.00  TO  $8.00,  SEWING  MACHINES  S11V 
- -  (MACHINE  _ 


LAR  to  the  MACHIN 
ILLUSTRATED  here¬ 
on,  have  been  widely 
advertised.  How  sew¬ 


ing  machines  can  be  offered  at  these  prices 

and  whywe  can  sell  the  HIGHEST  GRADE 
Sewing  Machines  made  in  the  world  at 

much  lower  prices  than  any  other  nouse, 

I  is  all  fully  explained  in  our  new  big  tree 
Special  Sewing  Machine  Catalogue.  Cut 
I  this  advertisement  out  and  send  it  to  us 
and  you  will  receive,  by  return  mail,  free, 
postpaid,  our  new  big  free  Sewing  Machine 
Catalogue,  showing  the  most  complete 
assortment  of  the  highest  grade  Sewing 
Machines  made  in  the  world,  all  shown  In  large 
handsome  halftone  and  colored  illustrations, 
full  descriptions  and  all  priced  at  prices  much 
lower  than  any  other  house  can  possibly  make-  With i  the  Big  Free 
Catalogue  you  will  receive  THE  MOST  ASTONISHINGLY  LIBERAL 
Sewing  Machine  offer  ever  heard  of,  a  new  and  marvelous  proposi¬ 
tion.  How  others  can  offer  sewing  machines  at  $5.00  to  $8.00  and  why 
we  can  sell  at  much  lower  prices  than  all  others  will  be  fully  explained. 

We  will  explain  why  we  can  ship  your  machine  the  day  we  receive  your  , 

order,  how  we  make  the  freight  charges  so  very  low  (next  to  nothing),  —  WTff  25-YEAR 

YOU  WILL  GET  OUR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER.  SAFE  AND  PROMPT  DELIVERY  GUARANTEE.  ZO-Ic.»n 
BINDING  QUALITY  GUARANTEE,  YOU  WILL  GET  OUR  VERY  LATEST  SEWING  MACHINE  OFFER. 
IIICTAI  I  &1CIIT  PARTIAL  PAYMENT  PLAN  EXPLAINED.  How  new  sewing  machines  are  exchanged 
INo  I  ALLmtN  I  •  tor  old  ones,  all  fully  explained  when  you  write  for  Our  Free  SEWING  MACHINE. 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  USE  FOR  A  SEWING  MACHINE?  If  you  have,  don  t  fail  to  e^.  thl,s  “41^ 
If  vou  can’t  use  a  sewing  machine  at  any  price,  call  your  neighbor  s  alien- 

.  v  .  .  ,  ^  ,  '  _ l .  X „  _ onoli  on  f.fmfi  Of  OH 


CATALOGUE. 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


1904. 
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THE  PRIZE  CLIPPINGS. 

Prizes  are  awarded  this  week  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clippings  : 

The  Poor  Rich  Boy. 

Three  handsome  boys,  about  19,  well 
dressed,  well  kept,  and  decent  looking,  passed 
our  office  this  morning.  They  are  sons  of 
well-to-do  parents — boys  who  have  a  little 
pocket  money  whether  they  work  or  not.  If 
i be  style  of  clothes  should  completely  change 
in  I  lie  next  30  days  each  of  these  boys  would 
have  a  complete  new  outfit.  He  would  go  to 
the  store  and  order  it,  and  they  would  be 
"sent  in.”  They  are  not  bad  boys;  they  think 
nothing,  however,  of  spending  .$2  at  the  bowl¬ 
ing  alley,  and  borrowing  the  money  from 
some  other  boys  to  pay  for  it.  An  old  gen¬ 
tleman  who  sat  in  our  office  and  saw  the  boys 
pass  said  :  “Poor  devils — they  have  no  show. 
Luck  is  against  them.”  And  what  he  said  is 
true.  Life  is  a  struggle,  success  is  a  battle, 
which  "goes  to  the  strong.  Strength  is  not  in¬ 
herited.  Blood  tells,  but  it  only  tells  for 
men  and  women  who  have  character  enough 
to  work,  to  grow  strong,  to  dig  their  toes  in 
the  ground  and  grapple  with  life.  These  boys 
in  the  days  when  they  should  he  gaining 
moral  and  spiritual  strength  are  idling.  When 
they  get  into  the  thick  of  the  battle  their 
muscles  will  be  flabby.  Wealth  will  help  them 
little.  Their  education,  however  good,  unless 
education  trains  them  to  be  strong,  will  avail 
them  nothing.  All  that  will  count  when  the 
test  comes  will  be  such  moral  fiber  as  there  is 
in  their  souls.  Failure  will  bump,  them,  mis¬ 
fortune  will  jostle  them.  Unless  they  can 
stand  up  and  set  their  jaws  and  fight,  they 
are  goners.  The  boy  who  has  to  work  hard 
with  his  hands,  to  get  his  education,  to  get 
"his  start”  in  life,  is  training  his  moral  mus¬ 
cle  for  the  fight.  lie  is  ready  when  the  shock 
of  combat  comes.  lie  is  fuu  armored  for  the 
fight ;  he  knows  what  it  is  to  stint  himself,  to 
do  without  comforts  and  luxuries;  he  is  more 
afraid  of  a  crooked  dollar  than  he  is  of  a 
shabby  coat,  lie  can  go  without  a  shave  a 
week  if  he  hasn't  the  dime  to  pay  for  it. 
Dirty  hands  do  not  keep  him  awake  nights, 
but  a  dirty  conscience  would.  Such  boys  have 
a  mortgage  on  life.  They  are  not  poor  boys. 
The  “poor  boys”  are  the  boys  who  have  an 
easy  time  of  it.  If  they  succeed,  it  is  a  sign 
that  they  have  not  been  loafing;  it  is  a  sign 
that  some  way  they  have  been  gaining 
strength.  If  your  boy  is  loafing,  having  a 
good  time,  for  heaven’s  sake  stop  him,  put 
some  dirty  clothes  on  him  that  he  has  earned 
himself,  and  let  him  have  the  new  clothes 
oniy  when  he  lias  paid  for  them.  Too  many 
boys  these  days  are  going  to  the  bad  because 
l heir  mothers  insist  on  sending  them.  They 
are  t lie  poor  rich  boys.  Pity  them. — Ellicott 
City,  Md.,  Times. 

The  Dog  and  the  Sheep. 

After  midsummer  one  looking  for  a  farmer 
is  (pule  likely  to'  be  told,  “You  will  find  him 
down  in  the  pasture  beyond  the  corner  of  the 
wood  lot  cutting  brush.”  The  pasture  is  the 
foundation  of  a  farm's  prosperity,  paying 
ready  money  through  the  milch  cows  without 
outlay,  and  bringing  on  the  young  stock  six 
months  nearer  to  coming  in  profit.  Cutting 
brush  serves  a  double  purpose  in  improve¬ 
ment  of  file  pasture,  so  long  as  a  few  con¬ 
venient  thickets  are  left  through  which  fly- 
tormented  stock  can  rush  occasionally  and  rid 
themselves  of  pests.  The  grass  gets  the  more 
sun  and  water  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  re¬ 
lieved  of  stronger  rivals,  and  after  the  family 
excitement  of  bonfires  a  bountiful  fertilization 
of  ashes,  of  greater  value  than  the  ashes  from 
the  fireplace  and  the  stove,  being  richer  in 
the  elements  of  bark  and  leaves,  while  the  un¬ 
burned  leaves  and  twigs  afford  a  grateful 
mulch  and  eventual  fertilization  after  the 
slower  combustion  of  decay.  All  the  same  the 
brush  scythe  and  the  bonfire  mark  the  decay 
of  New  England  farming.  Every  hour  spent 
in  cutting  brush  is  an  hour  lost  from  other  In¬ 
dustry,  and  every  burned  brush  heap  a  waste. 
Sheep  should  have  kept  the  brush  down  and 
the  pastures  fertilized  better  than  with  ashes. 
Instead  of  charging  the  farm  with  the  hours 
spent  in  clearing,  it  should  be  credited  with 
profits  of  wool  and  mutton  or  lamb.  It  has 
come  lo  very  nearly  the  point :  Shall  Connec¬ 
ticut  keep  sheep  and  be  rich  or  keep  dogs  and 
lie  poor?  Doubtless  there  is  much  poetry  and 
much  foundation  for  it,  about  the  dog,  the 
friend  of  man.  Dog  owners,  too.  are  in  a 
small  minority,  however  self-assertive.  And 
Hie  dog  tax  pays  for  the  sheep  that  are  killed 
by  dogs — or  that  are  proved  to  be.  But  noth¬ 
ing  pays  for  the  sheep  which  lose  their  young, 
which  “don't  do  well,”  which  have  had  a 
scare  some  night  and  are  off  their  feed.  With 
sheep  the  old  line  of  Connecticut  farmers 
could  hold  their  ancestral  acres  in  comfort. 
Nothing  less  than  a  strict  regulation  of  the 
keeping  of  dogs  can  make  sheep  keeping  profit¬ 
able  except  in  those  regions  where  all  strange 
dogs  are  shot  at  sight. — Hartford  Courant. 

The  Story  of  a  Cow. 

Mr.  August  Barkage,  who  farms  across  the 
river,  has  just  had  another  experience  with 
a  cow.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  an  umbrella  fixer  stole  a  cow  from 
him  which  he  traded  to  Peter  St.  Cin,  of 
Portage,  for  a  pony  and  cart  with  which  lie 
disappeared.  Some  three  weeks  ago  another 
one  of  the  Barkage  cows  disappeared  from  the 
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pasture,  and  the  fence  was  found  up  and  in 
good  repair  and  all  gates  closed.  Search  was 
made  everywhere  in  the  vicinity  and  in  that 
part  of  the  county,  but  in  vain,  until  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  when  a  sou  of  Mr.  Barkage 
climbed  on  to  the  top  of  a  straw  stack  in  the  ] 
pasture  and  there  he  saw  the  missing  cow 
wedged  down  between  two  stacks — the  new 
straw  stack  and  an  old  one.  She  was  covered 
entirely  with  the  exception  ol’  her  head,  with 
straw,  and  she  could  not  move  forwards  or 
sideways.  During  the  18  or  19  days  in  which 
she  was  there  she  had  had  no  water  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  eat  but  straw.  The  old  straw  was  wet 
and  it  is  thought  she  sucked  enough  moisture 
out  of  it  to  keep  her  alive.  She  was  released 
and  is  getting  along  all  right,  ft  is  supposed 
that  she  walked  up  on  top  of  the  old  straw 
stack  and  fell  into  the  space  between  it  and 
the  new  stack. — Alton,  Ill.,  Weekly  Telegraph. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Summer  Pruning. — I  do  not  believe  there 
would  be  anything  gained  by  our  friend’s 
pruning  his  young  trees  this  Fall.  The  trees 
have  not  long  to  grow  yet  before  Winter,  and 
there  would  be  nothing  gained  so  far  as  forc¬ 
ing  that  growth  into  other  parts  of  the  tree. 
The  trees  would  hardly  have  time  to  heal 
over  properly  before  freezing  weather  came 
on.  The  early  Spring  pruning  would  be  the 
most  desirable.  c.  m.  miller. 

Illinois. 

If  the  young  apple  trees  have  been  properly 
taiven  care  of  the  first  three  years,  we  see  no 
great  harm  in  letting  them  go  a  year  without 
pruning.  We  prefer  to  do  most  of  our  prun¬ 
ing  when  leaves  are  off  the  trees.  Light  prun¬ 
ing  can  be  done  at  any  time  without  harm  to 
the  tree.  But  we  should  much  prefer  to  let 
trees  go  than  set  many  wood  butchers  at 
them,  especially  when  the  foliage  was  on. 

Massachusetts.  •  H.  o.  mead. 

Second-Crop  Raspberries. — We  have  about 
500  hills  of  Earhart  raspberry  that  we  have 
used  for  propagation  of  plants.  We  annually 
gather  the  main  crop  in  June,  which  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  Gregg  in  yield  and  mar¬ 
ket  value.  The  plantation  is  within  10  rods 
of  two  houses,  each  of  which  keeps  a  large 
flock  of  poultry,  which  run  at  large  and  de¬ 
stroy  much ;  in  fact,  almost  all  of  the  later 
crop.  We  have  been  gathering  from  the 
bushes  for  dessert  and  pies  for  five  or  six 
weeks,  but  have  never  put  any  on  the  market, 
but  think  with  a  patch  of  this  size  on  good 
ground  one  could  depend  upon  several  bushels 
of  fruit  each  week.  How  it  would  sell  out  of 
season  we  cannot  say,  but  believe  it  would 
bring  a  good  price.  At  any  rate,  it  is  appre¬ 
ciated  by  our  people  here  at  the  farm,  and  it 
certainly  would  be  desirable  for  planting  in 
small  plantations  for  family  use. 

Ohio.  W.  N.  SCARFF. 


Artificial  Arms  and  Legs. 

MARKS'  Improved  Rubber  Hands  and  Feet  are 
Natural  in  Action.  Noiseless  in  Motion,  and  the  Most 
Durable  in  Construction.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a 
farmer  working  in  the  fields  with  an  artificial  leg,  or 
an  engineer,  conductor,  brakeman.  carpenter, mason, 
miner,  in  fact,  men  of  every  vocation,  wealing  one  or 
two  artificial  legs,  of  MARKS  Patents,  performing  as 
much  as  men  in  possession  of  all  their  natural  mem¬ 


bers,  ana  experiencing  little  or  no  inconvenience. 
Over29.i'0(J  In  use,  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
They  are  endorsed  and  purchased  by  the  United 
States  and  foreign  Governments.  A  Treatise  contain¬ 
ing  500  pages,  with  800  lllustratiens,  sent  FREE,  also 
a  formula  for  taking  Measurements  by  which  limbs 
can  be  made  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world  with 
fit  guaranteed.  Established  51  years. 

A.  A.  MARKS,  701  Broadway,  New  York  City 


BEST  BY  TEST 

“I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  waterproof 
clothing  and  have  never  found  anything 
at  any  price  to  compare  with  your  Fish 
Brand  for  protection  from  all  kinds  of 
weather." 

(The  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  of  this  unsolicited  letter 
may  be  had  upon  application.) 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

TOWER  CANADIAN 
CO..  LIMITED 
Toronto.  Canada 

Makers  of  Warranted  Wet  Weather  Clothing 

SSI 


The  Sign  of  the  Fish 


ROWERS 


TCI  CDU  NCC  and  full  information 
I  CLErnwIlCO  how  to  build  the  line. 

1  'THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

152  ST.  CLAIR  STREET.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Extension  Axle  Nuts 

make  old  buggien  run  like  new;  quick  eeller#;  very 
profitable.  Our  hub  cover#  keep  all  grit  out  of  boxes. 
Agents  W antkd 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTY  CO. ,  Box Pontiac,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


WINTER  CLOTHING  OFFER. 

FREE  SAMPLE  AND 
TRIAL  PROPOSITION. 

If  you  would  have  any  use  for  a 
heavy  or  medium  weight  all  wool  Suit. 
Overcoat  or  Ulater,  then  DON'T  BUY 
ELSEWHERE  at  any  price,  under  any 
circumstances,  until  you  cut  this  ad- 
t  vertlsement  out  and  mall  It  to  us.  You 
will  then  receive  by  return  mall  free, 
postpaid,  the  Grandest  Clothing  Offer 
ever  heard  of.  You  will  get  FREE  a 
big  book  of  cloth  samples  of  Men’s 
Clothing,  FREE  an  extra  quality  cloth 
tape  measure  (yard  measure),  FREE  a 
book  of  Latest  Fashions,  description* 
and  illustrations  of  all  kinds  of  cloth¬ 
ing  for  men.  We  will  explain  why  we 
can  sell  at  prices  so  much  lower  than 
were  ever  before  known,  a  mere  frae- 
tionof  what  others  charge.  We  will 
explain  our  simple  rules  so  you  can 
take  your  own  measure  and  how  we 
guarantee  a  perfect  fit.  You  will  get 
our  Free  Trial  Offer,  our  Pay  After  Re¬ 
ceived  Proposition.  With  the  free  out¬ 
fit  goes  a  special  sample  order  blank 
for  ordering,  return  envelopes,  etc., 
etc.  You  can  get  a  whole  Suit,  an  ex¬ 
tra  pair  of  Pants  and  an  Overcoat  under  our  offer  for 
about  ONE-HALF  what  some  Chicago  tailors  would 
charge  for  one  single  palrof  pants.  The  offer  you  will 
get  will  astonish  and  please  you.  Prices  on  the  best 
clothes  made  reduced  to  next  to  nothing  compared  with 
what  you  have  been  paying.  DON'T  BUY  CLOTHES 
until  you  cut  this  aa.  out  and  send  to  us.  and  see 
what  you  get  by  return  mall,  FREE,  POSTPAID. 

Address,  SEARSj  ROEBUCK  &  C0.,?LHL,.CNAO°li: 


The  Foot  Protector 

that  protects  and  that  wears  is  what  the  man  out 
in  the  weather  wants. 

BUCKSKIN  BRAND 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

(Sot  made  by  a  trust.) 
are  all  pure  rubber.  That’s  why  they 
last.  Don’t  be  persuaded  into  buying 
part  rubber  substitutes  that  are 
made  to  sell  cheap.  Sold  direct  to  re-  " 
tailers  by  catalog,  saving  big  ex-  “ 
pense  which  is  put  into  quality. 

Rue  kskin  trade  mark  on  every  pair. 

Write  for  book,  telling  how  they’re 
made.  We  have  a  good  offer  for  the 
first  to  write  from  any  locality. 

Write  to-day. 

BANNER  RUBBER  CO., 

280  Bittner  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo* 


lit  IB 
kujl  Teg 


5TON  WAGON  SCALE  $35, 

SENT  OM  TRIAL  FREE.  -  ■  >. 

BALL  BEARIMQS. 

U.S.  STANDARD -  COMPOUND 
BEAM -CATALOGUE  FREE  , 
AMERICAN  SCALE.  COMPACT*,  , 

1G2  Am.  Bank  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY  MM 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Chalk's  Jewel  Tomato. — About  one  year 
ago  there  was  considerable  discussion  in  The 
U.  N.-Y.  regarding  the  growing  of  early  toma¬ 
toes.  The  subject  was  one  of  much  interest 
to  me  at  the  time,  and  is  still,  as  I  am  yet 
looking  for  the  best  early  tomatoes  for  this 
section.  Chalk’s  Jewel  has  been  tested  on  our 
place  two  seasons.  While  satisfied  the  first 
year  that  it  was  not  a  strictly  early  tomato, 
we  were  so  much  pleased  with  its  size  and 
smooth,  perfect  form,  its  productiveness  and 
certainty  of  ripening  all  over  without  crack  or 
blemish,  that  we  planted  an  acre  this  season 
to  come  in  as  second  early.  In  the  points 
mentioned  it  was  not  disappointing,  and  even 
more  satisfactory  than  last  year,  but  it 
proved  soft  and  too  tender  to  ship  well.  On 
a  few  hills,  where  the  cutworms  took  the 
surrounding  plants  and  gave  the  rest  plenty 
of  room  to  grow  and  spread,  the  production 
was  something  marvelous,  and  surpassed  any¬ 
thing  in  our  experience.  A  neighbor,  who 
was  present  at  the  counting,  can  vouch  for  | 
the  following  statement  :  These  two  hills, 
with  several  others  almost  as  good,  had  been 
marked  for  seed,  lienee  the  large  number  of 
ripe  tomatoes  gathered  at  one  time.  From 
hill  No.  1,  65  ripe  tomatoes  were  picked  on 
one  dav ;  14  ripe  ones  had  been  previously  | 
picked  for  market  as  shown  by  the  caps  left 
where  fruit  was  pulled  off,  and  43  green  ones, 
the  smallest  over  an  inch  in  diameter,  still 
remained,  making  a  total  of  122  tomatoes  on 
one  vine,  and  it  is  still  green,  blooming  and 
setting  more  fruit.  Plant  No.  2  had  a  total 
of  116  tomatoes.  The  largest  specimen  was 
4 14  inches  in  diameter.  Many  others  were 
over  three  inches,  and  very  few  were  less 
than  two  inches.  Owing  to  the  Jewel’s  depth 
from  stem  to  blossom  end  specimens  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  diameter  are  nearly 
round.  If  the  Jewel  tomato  had  the  color  of 
the  Acme  and  its  firmness  and  qualities  as  a 
shipper,  it  would  be  just  the  variety  we  are 
looking  for.  Can  any  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  read- 
ers  point  us  to  such  a  one?  o.  N.  G. 

Vineland,  N.  J. 

A  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  FRUIT  FARM 

The  illustrations  on  first  page  are 
scenes  on  the  farm  of  E.  W.  Catchpole, 
Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  The  upper  picture 
gives  a  general  view  of  land  and  buildings, 
and  the  lower  a  Ben  Davis  apple  orchard 
in  full  bloom.  This  orchard  has  been 
given  excellent  care  and  proves  a  profit¬ 
able  investment. 


The  Clipper  Mills 

are  guaranteed  to  be  the  best 
GRAIN  and  SEED  CLEANERS 
made.  We  uae  them  in  our 
warehouse  (power  sizes)  for 
recleaning  Clover,  Timothy, 
Wheat,  Rye,  Hungarian,  Mil¬ 
let,  Buckwheat  and  other  farm 
seeds.  Write  for  Mill  Circular 
and' Field  Seed  Price  List,  Free 
THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED 
AND  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  115 
and  ill  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 

S'aln,  mixed  or  separate. 

rinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
It  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  wind  and  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4, 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


KILLS  PAIN 
QUICKER  THAN 
ANYTHING 
IN  THE  WORLD 


SLOANS  LINIMENT 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST 

Penetrating-Kills  Germs 


NEED  A  NEW 


For  old  or  new  buildings  of  any  kind  use 

PAROID  ROOFING 

The  roof  with  quality  and  durability  in  it.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  Its  low  cost  and 
longlife.  Any  one  can  apply  it.  Contains  no  tar.  Slate  color.  Each  roll  contains 
a  complete  roofing  kit.  Don’t  take  an  imitation;  get  the  genuine.  Send  for 

Froo  Sample  and  book  on  "Building  Economy."  Established  In  1817. 

F.  W,  BIRD  &  SOU,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  or  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
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fi^uralisms  * 

NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Work  of  the  Orchard  Oriole. — Pig. 
310,  page  699,  well  shows  the  characteristic 
punctures  in  ripening  fruits  of  the  Orchard 
oriole  and  other  sharp-billed  birds.  The 
photograph  was  made  24  hours  after  the 
injuries,  so  that  drying  of  the  edges  has 
caused  the  wounds  to  appear  larger  than 
when  first  made.  There  were  27  punc¬ 
tures  in  the  peach  and  a  less  number  in 
the  plums.  A  single  prick  of  course,  ut¬ 
terly  spoils  the  fruit  for  market  purposes, 
and  also  for  home  use  unless  quickly  gath¬ 
ered.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  injury.  A  brood,  five  in  num¬ 
ber,  of  immature  Orchard  orioles  invaded 
the  Rural  Grounds  and  were  carefully 
watched  during  a  15-minutes’  progress 
through  the  trial  orchard.  They  were  not 
interfered  with,  but  were  followed  so 
closely,  that  they  probably  did  not  devote 
as  much  time  to  jabbing  fruits  as  they 
might  otherwise.  The  punctures  were 
made  with  amazing  rapidity,  apparently 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  minute  drops  of 
moisture  from  the  fruits.  An  oriole  would 
alight  on  a  twig,  make  a  few  quick  strikes 
with  his  bill  and  pass  on,  often  to  be  re¬ 
placed  by  another  bird  which  would  at 
once  pierce  the  same  fruit.  About  100 
speciments  were  thus  injured  in  a  few 
minutes  on  the  only  three  trees  carrying 
ripe  fruits  at  the  time.  When  not  pecking 
fruits  the  orioles  appeared  to  be  searching 
for  insects,  but  were  not  observed  to  cap¬ 
ture  any.  It  is  easily  seen  that  birds  hav¬ 
ing  the  playful  habit  of  puncturing  choice 
ripe  fruits  are  not  desirable  residents  of  the 
orchard,  and  may  do  more  damage  in  mid¬ 
summer  than  they  can  repay  by  insect 
hunting  during  the  nesting  season. 

Robins  Again  Attack  Grapes. — Almost 
with  the  first  show  of  color  on  such  early 
black  grapes  as  Manito,  Moore’s  Early  and 
Campbell  the  robins  began  their  attacks, 
stripping  vine  after  vine  before  the  berries 
were  edible.  About  a  dozen  birds  have 
camped  about  these  early  vines,  seldom 
leaving  the  immediate  vicinity  even  an 
hour  at  a  time.  As  other  varieties  color 
experience  warns  us  that  this  bird  plague 
will  increase.  We  have  given  up  the  idea 
of  getting  any  palatably  ripened  black 
grapes,  as  the  clusters  are  stripped  as 
they  color.  Red  and  light  kinds  have  not 
been  troubled,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  this 
immunity  will  continue.  Black  and  purple 
grapes  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
usually  more  sprightly  in  quality  than  the 
light  sorts,  and  we  do  not  like  to  dispense 
with  them.  Roadside  and  wild  fruits  are 
now  over,  and  we  may  expect  a  vigorous 
onslaught  on  our  fruit  gardens.  Out 
southern  friends,  who  very  properly  re¬ 
gard  the  migratory  robin  as  a  choice  Win¬ 
ter  game  bird,  should  be  pleased  with  the 
great  increase  of  this  voracious  fruit  eater 
under  our  northern  protective  laws. 

Grape  Seedlings. — With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  strawberry  more  seedlings 
of  grapes  appear  to  be  grown  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  of  any  other  fruit.  The  complete 
failure  of  the  Vitis  vinifera  or  Syrian 
grape  varieties,  exclusively  grown  in  Old 
World  countries,  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  early  directed  attention  to  our  na¬ 
tive  species,  and  persistent  attempts  have 
since  been  made  to  bring  these  crude 
wildlings  up  to  the  foreign  standard,  or 
finally  to  surpass  it.  The  Syrian  grape  has 
the  advantage  of  thousands  of  years  of 
skillful  cultivation,  highly  improved  vari¬ 
eties  being  grown  in  the  time  of  the  earli¬ 
est  Pharaohs,  but  the  progress  made  in 
three-quarters  of  a  century  in  developing 
cur  native  kinds  is  most  gratifying.  So 
much  remains  to  be  done  that  keen  interest 
in  grape  breeding  is  likely  to  be  felt  for  a 
long  time.  Best  results  are  had  as  a  rule 
where  there  is  a  slight  infusion  of  Vinifera 
blood,  as  in  Concord,  Delaware  and  Ca¬ 
tawba  seedlings  and  their  descendants,  but 
it  must  be  very  dilute  if  the  plant  is  to  re¬ 


tain  sufficient  vigor  for  general  culture. 
Some  encouraging  results  have  come, 
however,  where  seeds  of  apparently  pure 
natives  have  been  used.  Seeds  should  be 
saved  from  perfect  specimens  of  the  se¬ 
lected  variety.  They  should  be  washed 
clean  and  stored  in  any  safe  dry  place  until 
wanted.  They  retain  their  germinating 
power  several  months  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions,  but  grow  more  quickly  if  planted 
while  comparatively  fresh. 

Care  of  the  Seedlings. — If  a  green¬ 
house  is  at  hand  they  may  be  planted  in 
pots  or  boxes  of  light  soil,  providing 
very  free  drainage,  as  they  are  in¬ 
clined  to  damp  off  if  too  wet.  Early 
December  seems  about  the  best  time 
to  start  the  seeds,  as  they  are  able 
to  gain  considerable  strength  before 
Spring.  When  large  enough  to  handle 
they  can  be  potted  off  in  three-inch  pots, 
which  should  be  large  enough  to  hold  them 
until  planted  out,  or  spaced  about  four 
inches  apart  in  boxes.  They  should  have  a 
warm  and  sunny  position  through  the 
Winter  and  be  watered  with  especial  care 
or  growth  will  be  checked.  Grapes  love 
warmth  when  growing  and  should  not  be 
planted  out  until  near  the  first  of  June. 
If  set  about  two  feet  by  four  and  a  stake 
provided  the  second  year  for  each  vine, 
they  may  remain  until  of  fruiting  age,  but 
the  usual  plan  is  to  plant  a  foot  or  more 
apart  in  rows  and  transfer  later  to  the 
usual  trellis  for  fruiting.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  best  way,  as  it  gives  better 
development  to  the  young  vines.  Unless 
the  soil  is  rich  it  is  well  to  apply  freely 
stable  manure  or  ground  bone  and  wood 
ashes,  and  work  them  well  into  the  soil 
by  frequent  cultivation. 

Planting  Seeds  in  the  Open. — If  no 
glass  structure  is  available  the  seeds 
should  be  mixed  with  moist  sand  as  soon 
as  washed  from  the  pulp  and  buried  in 
some  safe  place  in  the  garden  until  Spring, 
protecting  them  from  mice  with  a  covering 
of  wire  netting.  Plant  in  early  May  in 
drills  a  foot  apart,  placing  the  seeds  about 
two  inches  apart  and  cover  an  inch  deep. 
The  soil  should  be  made  very  rich  and 
deeply  worked  before  planting  to  give  the 
young  plants  a  vigorous  start,  as  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  of  grape  seedlings,  the  first 
year,  is  not  very  long.  The  plants  may 
need  shade  at  first  if  the  weather  is  hot, 
and  should  be  freely  watered  when  at  all 
dry.  They  should  be  trained  on  small 
stakes  as  growth  progresses,  and  should  be 
covered  the  first  Winter  to  prevent  heaving. 
Grape  seedlings  bear  in  from  three  to  six 
years  from  germination,  and  should  be 
large  enough  to  propagate,  if  deemed 
worthy,  in  one  or  two  years  more.  Many 
will  be  infertile  and  few  equal  their  parent 
in  useful  characters,  but  occasionally  a 
really  good  one  is  produced.  The  quest 
for  a  model  American  grape  is  fascinating, 
and  not  likely  to  be  neglected  while  there 
is  room  for  such  great  improvement. 

W.  V.  F. 


CULTIVATION  OF  POTATOES  FROM 
SEED . 

A.  S.,  Howell,  Mich. — How  are  potato 
seed-balls  cultivated? 

In  raising  potatoes  from  seed  balls 
the  balls  are  gathered  after  the  potato 
tops  die  down,  cut  open,  the  seed  scraped 
out  and  washed  and  dried,  just  as  one 
saves  tomato  seeds.  In  early  Spring  the 
seeds  are  thinly  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  in 
a  hotbed  or  Winter  garden,  just  like  to¬ 
mato  or  cabbage  seeds.  When  the  little 
seedings  have  made  two  or  three  pairs 
of  leaves  they  are  transplanted  in  small 
pots  or  boxes,  setting  them  about  two 
inches  apart  each  way.  When  the 
weather  becomes  warm  enough  outside 
the  plants  are  hardened  by  exposure  to  the 
open  air  for  several  days,  then  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  garden,  setting  them  in  rich 
soil  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  about  one  foot  apart  in  a  row. 
After  that  the  culture  is  just  like  that 
of  other  potatoes,  that  is,  they  must  be 
frequently  hoed  and  kept  clean  of  weeds. 
In  the  Fall,  when  the  tops  die  down,  they 
are  dug  and  the  small  potatoes,  which 


may  range  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  walnut,  are  saved  like  other  seed 
potatoes,  except  that  it  is  well  to  keep 
the  tubers  from  each  plant  separate.  In 
the  Spring  these  little  tubers  should  be 
planted  in  the  usual  way  at  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  that  ordinary  potatoes  are  planted, 
and  cultivated  in  the  same  manner.  This 
year  they  should  produce  full-sized  tubers 
and  one  should  be  able  to  judge  of  their 
probable  value.  The  poor  sorts  may  be 
discarded,  and  the  better  ones  planted  for 
two  or  three  succeeding  years,  until  the 
grower  has  fully  made  up  his  mind  which 
is  the  best  to  save,  and  the  others  can  then 
be  disposed  of,  as  there  are  already  too 
many  varieties  of  potatoes  in  cultivation. 

Seeds  of  Box  Elder  and  Catalpa. 

II.  D.  B.  South  Haven,  Mich, — How  can 
seeds  of  box  elder  and  Catalpa  lie  best  saved 
and  propagated?  About  bow  long  will  it 
take  such  seeds  to  grow  trees  to  height  of 
four  feet,  with  fair  care  and  conditions  in 
southwest  Michigan? 

Ans. — Seeds  of  box  elder  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  species  of  Catalpa  should  be  collected 
as  soon  as  ripe,  and  stratified,  or  placed 
in  boxes  in  layers  of  moist  sand,  and  kept 
over  Winter  in  some  cool  place  where 
they  will  not  dry  out.  Seeds  may  be 
sown  outside  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
safely  worke'd,  sowing  in  drills  two  or 
three  feet  apart,  and  covering  not  over 
one  inch  deep,  thoroughly  firming  the 
soil  over  them.  They  should  have  clean 
cultivation  for  a  year  or  two,  and  be  thin¬ 
ned  out  after  coming  up  until  they  stand 
five  or  six  inches  apart.  In  good  soil  in 
your  locality  they  should  reach  the 
height  of  four  feet  by  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  at  least. 

Rose  Buds  Blasting. 

J.  F.  D.  Farm  School,  N.  C. — What  is  the 
cause  of  the  rose  buds  submitted  blasting? 
Is  there  is  a  remedy  for  it?  There  are  a 
number  of  varieties  represented  here,  among 
these  buds.  Those  of  the  American  Beauty 
blasted  most.  The  bushes  of  this  rose  stand 
in  a  sunny  exposure,  and  are  not  crowded, 
while  some  of  the  others  are  a  little  crowded, 
and  some  of  them  do  not  have  the  morning 
sun. 

Ans. — The  blasting  of  the  rose  bud  is 
a  very  common  occurrence.  Almost  all 
double  outdoor  varieties  are  subject  to  it. 
The  trouble  comes  from  various  causes, 
but  is  always  associated  with  defective 
root  action,  and  generally  with  cold, 
cloudy  weather.  About  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  cut  off  the  blasted  buds,  and  wait 
for  new  ones  to  form ;  meanwhile  give 
the  bushes  good  cultivation  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  and  try  to  keep  them  in  as  vigorous 
health  as  possible.  It  is  quite  common  to 
have  a  crop  of  beautiful  roses  succeed  one 
of  blasted  buds,  when  these  details  are  at¬ 
tended  to.  There  is  no  cure  except  to 
keep  the  bushes  in  the  best  possible  condi¬ 
tion. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Farm  Notes. — We  measured  a  space  111 
feet  long  by  66  wide,  and  dug  out  of  it  51 
bushels  of  potatoes.  That  means  a  little  over 
300  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  is  about  the 
best  yield  we  have  on  record.  The  best  yiekl- 
er  ttys  year  is  Irish  Cobbler,  a  potato  which 
seems  well  suited  to  our  soil.  The  scab  was 
unusually  bad  this  year.  After  what  I 
thought  was  a  careful  examination  I  reported 
little  if  any  rot.  When  we  came  to  dig  I 
found  the  rot  quite  serious  and  I  think  it 
will  cause  considerable  loss.  While  the  price 
of  potatoes  is  low  now  I  think  it  will  rise 
later.  We  shall  hold  our  stock.  It  is  stored 
at  present  in  a  shed  piled  on  slats  which  let 
the  air  circulate  under  and  up  through  the 
pile.  .  .  .  The  ground  is  very  dry  now, 

but  the  rye  and  buckwheat  are  up  and  making 
a  fair  growth.  The  grass  is  slower,  but  will 
come  later.  This  is  no  time  to  plow  ground. 
We  are  glad  we  got  our  seeding  in  early,  for 
the  soil  cannot  be  well  fitted  in  a  drought. 

.  .  .  Corn  cutting  is  beginning  in  our 

neighborhood,  and  the  crop  as  a  whole  seems 
fair — better  than  last  year.  We  have  no  corn 
to  cut,  having  given  up  this  crop  since  we  de¬ 
cided  to  mulch  the  orchards.  We  raise  noth¬ 
ing  but  sweet  corn.  Most  of  our  farmers  be¬ 
lieve  that  corn  is  one  of  the  most  useful  crops 
tney  can  raise,  and  for  general  farming  I 
think  they  are  right.  We  have  started  on  a 
definite  plan  of  caring  for  our  orchards  with 
as  little  labor  as  possible.  Thus  we  seed  the 
hills  and  cut  the  grass  for  mulch.  Most  fruit 
growers  plant  corn  between  the  trees  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  thus  obtain  crops  while  the 
trees  are  growing.  It  seems  to  pay  them  to 
do  this,  but  I  cannot  figure  any  profit  for  us 
in  it.  Every  farmer  should  follow  the  plan 
which  seems  best  for  him — not  what  is  best 
for  his  neighbors.  At  the  same  time  no  man 
should  assume  that  he  knows  more  about  it 
than  farmers  who  have  been  in  the  business 
for  years.  Every  new  departure  in  farming 
is  a  risk  after  all.  ...  I  have  learned 
that  fattening  pigs  are  very  fond  of  tomatoes. 
Billy  Berkshire  and  his  high-living  friends 
gobble  the  red  fruit  down  with  great  relish. 
This  is  what  we  would  expect  from  the  state¬ 
ment  that  tomatoes  are  “good  for  the  liver.” 
These  pigs  are  being  stuffed  with  grain,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  knife  is  over  them.  If 
they  knew  the  fate  of  all  their  race  they 
would  refuse  to  eat,  but  here  they  are  stuff¬ 
ing  on  tomatoes  in  order  to  whet  their  appe¬ 
tite  for  more  grain.  I  know  that  the  anat¬ 
omy  of  a  hog  is  strikingly  like  that  of  a 
human.  I  have  also  heard  that  there  is  a 
close  resemblance  in  personal  qualities.  At 
present  tomatoes  are  so  cheap  that  it  does 
not  pay  us  to  ship  them.  ...  I  have  said 
that  we  are  trying  to  establish  our  orchards 
with  the  least  possible  labor.  This  is  not  be¬ 
cause  we  are  afraid  of  work.  It  is  a  part  of 
my  plan  to  see  if  one  man  cannot  start  and 
care  for  a  large  orchard  on  rough  cheap  land, 
by  substituting  mulching  for  cultivating.  1 
know  ah  orchard  can  be  storied  this  way,  but 
can  it  be  carried  through? 

Fruit  Matters. — Every  year  at  this  time 
I  have  letters  like  the  following : 

“What  can  1  do  for  the  protection  of  young 
apple  trees  during  the  Winter  to  keep  the 
mice  from  gnawing  them?  I  lost  several  last 
Winter  by  mice.”  F.  h. 

Michigan. 

We  have  kept  the  mice  away  from  our  trees 
by  throwing  a  little  mound  of  fresh  earth 
around  the  base  just  before  Winter.  Of 

course  all  mulch  or  trash  should  be  moved 
away  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  because  the 
mice  rest  under  the  mulch.  We  move  the 

mulch  back  and  then  throw  two  or  three 

spadefuls  of  earth  close  around  the  tree.  The 
mice  do  not  like  to  cross  open  ground  to  gnaw 
at  the  bark.  In  deep  snow  the  mice  will 

work  at  a  mounded  tree,  and  as  further  pro¬ 
tection  it  may  be  painted  or  wired.  Linseed 
oil  and  pure  white  lead  are  mixed  so  as  to 
make  a  thin  paint,  and  this  is  put  on  with  a 
brush  from  just  below  the  ground  to  the  lower 
limbs  or  as  high  as  rabbits  would  gnaw.  This 
is  said  to  keep  away  both  mice  and  rabbits. 

1  have  not  tried  it  myself,  but  shall  use  it  on 
apple  trees  this  Fall.  Another  plan  is  to 
take  a  strip  of  fine  wire  cloth  and  wrap  it 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  This  can 
be  fastened  with  string  or  wire.  ...  A 
new  cure  for  Peach  borers  is  vouched  for  by 
Dr.  II.  A.  Surface,  of  Pennsylvania.  We  are 
told  to  dissolve  a  pound  of  caustic  soda  in  20 
gallons  of  water,  heat  it  and  pour  a  quart 
around  the  base  of  the  tree,  first  removing  the 
dirt.  It  is  said  that  this  will  really  destroy 
the  insect.  I  am  also  told  that  the  lime  and 
sulphur  mixture  will  also  kill  the  borer  if 
poured  on  after  the  gum  has  been  removed. 
I  am  going  to  try  the  caustic  soda,  but  I  will 
let  some  one  else  experiment  with  lime  and 
sulphur  on  the  roots.  .  .  .  Our  little  boys 

are  getting  to  be  good  “mulchers.”  They 
have  come  to  the  stage  when  they  want  to  see 
all  grass,  weeds  or  trash  piled  around  a  tree. 
Whenever  they  see  a  man  cutting  weeds  or 
briars  and  burning  them  they  call  it  bad  farm¬ 
ing — and  that’s  what  it  is  when  there  are 
trees  to  be  pushed  along.  No  organic  matter 
should  ever  be  burned  on  a  fruit  farm  ! 

Training  the  Young.— Beauty,  the  filly, 
had  her  first  experience  with  an  auto  last 


week.  We  were  on  our  way  home,  and  had 
entered  a  narrow  road  wheq.  we  saw  an  elec¬ 
tric  auto  coming  rapidly  toward  us.  Beauty 
and  Nellie  were  at  the  pole,  Charlie  was  driv¬ 
ing,  and  the  Madame,  the  little  girl  and  I 
were  passengers.  The  driver  of  the  auto  did 
his  best  to  get  by  quietly.  Nellie  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  let  it  go  with  a  little  snorting  and 
dancing,  but  Beauty's  one  idea  was  to  get 
away  from  this  horrible  thing  as  rapidly  as 
her  legs  would  permit.  She  reared  and 
plunged,  and  finally  Nellie  went  with  her. 
The  harness  seemed  to  be  all  peeling  off,  and 
the  pole  seemed  pointing  a  dozen  ways  at 
once.  I  looked  for  a  soft  spot  on  the  road, 
where  if  it  seemed  necessary  I  could  drop  the 
Madame  and  the  little  girl  over  the  back  of 
the  surrey.  The  most  foolish  thing  one  can 
do  at  such  a  time  is  to  cry  out  or  offer  advice 
ito  the  driver.  The  lines  broke.  Beauty  got 
them  wound  around  her  jaw  with  one  end 
caught  in  the  ring,  and  this  held  her  until  I 
got.  out  and  took  her  by  the  head.  Luckily 
she  did  not  think  of  kicking.  If  she  had  it 
would  have  ruined  the  carriage,  the  family 
and  Beauty  herself.  In  driving  her  alone 
Charlie  has  kept  a  heavy  strap  buckled  from 
the  shafts  over  her  hind  quarters,  and  this 
seems  to  have  made  her  think  that  every  har¬ 
ness  is  an  anti-kicking  device.  We  patched 
up  and  drove  home  in  safety,  thankful  no  one 
was  hurt.  Beauty  is  a  sensible  creature,  and 
as  soon  as  she  knows  that  the  auto  will  not 
hurt  her  she  will  stop  trying  to  climb  the 
fences  to  get  away  from  it.  We  cannot  deny 
these  horse-scarers  the  right  to  travel  on  the 
road.  We  must  get  our  horses  used  to  them. 
We  can  put  a  stop  to  the  auto-hog  or  careless 
driver.  ...  I  have  spoken  of  Bessie,  the 
French  bulldog,  and  her  little  black  puppy. 
They  are  “boarders"  belonging  to  Jack.  I  am 
told  that  the  puppy  will  bring  $75  when  it  is 
older,  since  it  has  a  pedigree  much  longer 
than  its  nose.  I  wouldn't  give  75  cents  for 
it,  but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that 
value  is  a  strange  thing,  since  it  is  built  on 
sentiment.  I  really  think  our  children  would 
work  and  earn  $5  rather  than  have  one  of 
Fatty’s  mongrel  chickens  sold.  To  think  that 
this  puppy  will  bring  five  times  as  much  for 
petting  as  Billy  Berkshire  will  for  pork  gives 
me  a  variety  of  thoughts.  I  see  Bessie  out 
on  the  lawn  “fooling”  with  her  daughter. 
They  drag  an  old  rag  or  a  paper  about  and 
pretend  to  fight  with  it,  or  roll  on  the  grass 
pretending  to  tear  each  other’s  throats.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  older  dog  is  teaching  her 
daughter  a  lot  of  folly  which  some  trainer 
will  take  out  later  with  a  stick.  She  is  not 
unlike  some  women  who  send  their  child  out 
into  the  world  a  shining  mark  for  the  whip 
of  old  Brother  Experience.  My  idea  of  testing 
the  value  of  Bessie  and  her  daughter  would 
be  to  put  them  down  a  woodchuck's  hole  and 
see  if  they  could  bring  Mr.  Chuck  out.  That 
would  be  practical  service,  but  it  is  not  in 
their  line.  They  are  destined  to  take  the 
part  of  a  child  for  some  lazy  woman  who 
could  if  she  would  help  society  by  caring  for 
an  orphan.  1  should  feel  sorry  for  the  or¬ 
phan  though,  and  so  perhaps  these  pet  dogs 
have  their  use  in  absorbing  the  curse  of  idle¬ 
ness  and  small  ideas  which  such  women 
carry.  That  might  justify  one  in  raising 
dogs  at  $75  a  dog.  We  might  figure  as  the 
ginseng  growers  do.  I  can  keep  25  dogs  like 
Bessie  on  an  acre.  Allowing  each  one  six 
puppies  a  year  at  $75  each  we  have  $7,.>()0 
an  acre;  we  have  provided  300  women  with 
pets  and  perhaps  saved  300  children  from  be¬ 
coming  human  dogs.  But  I  fear  I  was  not 
cut  out  for  a  dog  breeder  and  I  will  stick  to 
Billy  Berkshire  and  Baldwin  apple. 

Home  Notes. — The  Bud,  my  little  girl,  has 
gone  away  for  a  visit.  She  has  not  been  feel¬ 
ing  quite  well  for  some  time.  A  change 
seemed  needed,  and  so  Aunt  Jennie  took  her 
back  to  Massachusetts.  There  is  no  need  for 
me  tottel l  what  a  large  hole  in  the  home  this 
little  girl  digs  out  when  she  goes  away.  She 
writes  to  some  of  us  every  day,  for  the  Hope 
Farm  folks  believe  in  letter  writing.  There 
is  a  strength  about  love  in  ink  lines  which 
holds  families  together.  Our  folks  stop  a 
dozen  times  a  day  and  wonder  what  she  “is 
doing  now.”  The  little  girl  writes  that  she 
is  wiping  dishes  and  learning  to  cook  all  sorts 
of  tilings.  Aunt  Jennie  is  a  famous  house¬ 
keeper,  and  I  would  rather  have  my  little  girl 
spend  a  month  with  her  than  to  study  at  any 
fashionable  school  I  know  of.  “I  made 
Barker  House  rolls  to-day,”  writes  the  little 
cook,  “and  they  were  fine !”  I  have  tried 
hard  to  get  my  children  to  adopt  some  adjec¬ 
tive  other  than  “fine,”  but  they  stick  to  that. 
We  expect  to  feast  on  gems,  Parker  House 
rolls  and  other  dainties  when  the  little  cook 
comes  back.  It  gives  the  Madame  great  pleas¬ 
ure  to  say  :  “Well,  I  never  felt  the  least  fear 
about  that  little  girl’s  behavior !”  Of  course 
after  saying  this  the  mind  begins  to  reason 
out  things.  Where  does  this  excellent  be¬ 
havior  come  from?  The  Madame  seems  to  be 
“it,”  for  the  little  girl  recently  said  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Aunt  Mary  :  “I  try  to  be  like  Father 
and  eat  apples,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  like 
Mother  and  don’t  like  them !” 

But,  really,  my  friends,  is  it  not  like  a 
crowning  blessing  of  life  to  have  children 
about  us  that  are  true?  It  is  some  compen¬ 
sation  for  gray  hairs  and  failing  powers  to 
feel  that  we  may  send  our  children  out  into 
the  world  with  confidence  and  trust.  We  are 
training  them  for  it  all  through  these  years 


of  home  influences.  ...  I  went  to  the 
New  York  State  Fair  last  week,  and  I  am 
sure  that  at  least  40  »eople  asked  about  the 
little  boys  who  tried  to  run  away.  It  is  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  how  farmers  re¬ 
gard  their  home  life  and  the  future  of  their 
children.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we 
have  ever  known  a  time  when,  in  comfortable 
farm  homes,  the  boys  and  girls  received  such 
a  hopeful  and  kindly  training,  it  is  my  con¬ 
viction  that  20  years  hence  we  shall  find  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  best  boys  and 
girls  at  home  on  father's  farm.  I  hope  so, 
for  there  is  where  they  will  help  their  coun¬ 
try.  _ _  H.  w.  c. 

Fitzgerald  Peach. 

K.  H.  II.,  Randolph.  Vt. — 1.  Is  the  Fitzgerald 
peach  any  good  or  not?  An  agent  represent¬ 
ing  a  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  firm,  was  along  here 
awhile  ago  selling  nursery  stock,  and  espe¬ 
cially  recommended  the  Fitzgerald  peach  as 
being  perfectly  hardy,  “will  grow  where  an 
elm  or  apple  will  grow,”  and  would  bear 
within  two  or  three  years;  “a  nice  large 
peach  of  most  excellent  flavor."  He  would 
only  sell  two  or  more,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
have  two  to  fertilize  each  other,  price  50 
cents  each.  I  did  not  bite,  though  a  num¬ 
ber  did.  If  the  peach  is  anything  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  them  it  seemed  to  me  that  1 
should  have  read  something  of  it  in  the 
papers,  but  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen 
anything  about  it.  2.  I  have  four  or  five 
peach  trees  that  I  raised  from  pits,  being 
two  years  old  ;  one  killed  back  but  little  last 
Winter,  the  others  further,  though  probably 
they  were  nearly  covered  with  snow.  They 
had  no  further  protection.  I  have  left  them 
where  they  grew.  What  is  the  proper  thing 
to  do  with  them ?  Until  last  Winter  I  never 
knew  it  cou.er  than  26  below  at  our  place, 
but  very  much  colder  in  valleys  below  us. 

Ans. — The  Fitzgerald  peach  is  a  good 
one,  and  no  humbug  about  it,  but  those 
who  are  selling  the  trees  for  50  cents  each 
and  with  the  claim  that  the  trees  are  as 
hardy  as  plums  or  even  as  apple  trees  are 
crooked.  The  price  of  good  peach  trees  of 
this  variety  is  from  five  to  about  15  cents, 
according  to  whether  sold  direct  from  the 
nurseries  at  wholesale  or  at  retail  by  relia¬ 
ble  and  truthful  agents.  They  are  some¬ 
what  more  hardy  than  most  other  peach 
trees,  but  the  claim  of  these  agents  for 
their  hardiness  in  exaggerated.  Their  plan 
of  saying  “it  was  necessary  to  sell  two  or 
more,  so  they  would  fertilize  each  other,” 
is  decidedly  fakish.  The  statement  is 
false  upon  its  face.  One  of  these  trees 
will  bear  alone  just  as  well  as  if  there 
were  two  or  more,  for  their  flowers  are 
perfect  within  themselves.  If  one  should 
be  defective  in  point  of  pollen  so  would 
be  another,  for  the  variety  is  fixed  in  its 
flowers  as  well  as  otherwise.  How  could 
nurserymen  or  their  agents  grow  or  select 
trees  of  a  given  variety  that  would  be  fer¬ 
tile  and  infertile,  respectively?  It  is  a 
nonsensical  lie,  got  up  to  befog  and  befool 
the  public,  and  in  the  end  to  get  money  un¬ 
justly.  If  the  claim  was  for  two  varieties, 
one  might  be  fertile  and  the  other  infertile, 
and  thus  be  mutually  helpful.  2.  The 
seedling  peach  tree  mentioned  as  having 
been  covered  with  snow  during  the  severe 
weather  of  last  Winter  may  be  more  hardy 
than  most  other  peach  trees,  or  it  may  not 
be,  for  the  snow  was  a  great  protection, 
it  might  be  well  to  transplant  it  in  some 
good  place,  or  let  it  stand  where  it  is.  The 
chances  are  that  it  will  bear  fruit  of  only 
average  quality,  and  no  better  than  well- 
known  varieties,  if  as  good. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

is  a  quick  and  permanent  cure 
for  distemper,  founder,  lameness 
of  all  kinds,  pneumonia,  thrush, 
cuts,  bruises,  collar  and  saddle 
palls,  colds,  stiffness,  etc.  It  is 
used  and  endorsed  by  the  Adams 
Express  Co.  We  offer 

$100  Reward 

for  any  case  of  Colic,  Curb,  Con¬ 
tracted  or  Knotted  Cords,  Splints, 
recentShoe  Boils  or  l  allous  that 
it  will  not  cure. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir 

js  the  best  household  remedy  that  can  be  used  for 
rheumatism,  sprains  and  all  other  pains  and  aches. 
Saves  doctor  bills  and  stops  pain  instantly.  Our  100- 
pape  book,  “  Veterinary  Experience,”  free.  Send  for  it. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co.  30  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  all  bo- cal  led  Elixirs.  Out  lhittle's,  the  only  genuine-  For 
Bale  by  druyyiste  or  sent  direct . 


A 


For  20  Years  and  Over 

We  have  been  making  Swan’s  Standard  2  and 
3-ply  and 

Extra  Heavy  Felt  Roofing 

I  selling  to  consumers  direct.  Millions  of  square  feet  are  now  I 
■  in  use.  It  can  be  applied  by  anyone  on  steep  or  tlat  roofs. L 
I  Low  Price!  Durable!  Fire-Proof!  It  you  are  going  to  1 
I  build,  or  have  leaky  sblnglo  or  tin  roofs,  send  for  samples, } 
'  circulars  and  prices. 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  COMPANY, 

114  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y, 


Standard  for  13  Years. 

The  pioneer  prepared  ROOFING.  Outlasts  metal  or 
shingles.  Any  one  can  apply  it.  Contains  no  tar. 
Will  not  melt.  Fire- resisting.  Send  for  Booklet  K. 
MANUFACTURED  solely  by 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

IOO  William  Street,  New  York. 


IMPERIAL  PULVERIZER,  CLOD 

CRUSHER  & 
ROLLER. 

Leads  Them 
All. 

™  h™. The  Peterson Mfg.  Co.,  "St. 

We  also  manufacture  old  reliable 

RICE  HEATERS. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  W« 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

SOI  1 7  HAVANA.  ILL* 


PUT  POTATOES 


as  they’re  dug  into  our  ' 

Ventilated  Iiu.hel  Crates. 

Store  tnem  without  rehandling 
—less  decay— one  third  time 
saved.  Strong— no  breakage. 
No.  2— 9c;  No.  1— heavy— lie. 
Ask  for  free  booklet  No.  20 

Geneva  Cooperage  Co.,  Geneva,  0. 


WM*VI;M.'|gg 

a  eggs  all  winter.  Sent  on 

___  DAYS’ FREE  TRIAL 

No  pay  until  you  prove!  t  cutseasler 
and  faster  than  any  other.  Isn’t 
that  the  fairest  offer?  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


THE  PARSONS 

“LOW-DOWN”  WAGON 

has  many 
Imitators, 
but  there 
are 

NONE 
JUST 
AS 

GOOD. 

Can  have  Rubber  Tires  and  Roller  Bearing  Axles 
If  desired.  Catalogue  FREE. 

JOHN  R.  PARSONS,  Manager,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

TEE  BUSINESS  FABMER'S  PARER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 


Herbert  W.  Collinqwood,  Kditor. 

Dr.  Wai.ter  Van  Fleet,  i 

Mrs.  K.  T.  Uoylk,  J- Associates 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  0d.,  or  8  Vi  marks,  or  10  Vi  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  Is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  Hut  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  1  lie  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  he  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1904. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  ROSE. 

Some  of  our  new  subscribers  have  been  promised  that 
field  grown  plants  of  Philadelphia  Rambler  rose  are 
ready  to  send  out.  This  was  an  error.  These  fine 
plants  are  now  growing  vigorously  and  will  not  be  in 
condition  for  safe  shipment  until  checked  and  rendered 
dormant  by  frost.  They  will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  it  is 
safe  to  take  them  out  of  the  ground.  It  will  be  a  few 
weeks  yet.  Those  who  are  expecting  them  will  receive 
them  in  the  best  possible  condition  by  this  little  delay. 
We  are  confident  all  will  be  pleased  with  the  vigor  and 
beauty  of  this  valuable  rose.  Pot-grown  rose  plants 
may  be  shipped  at  any  time,  as  their  roots  are  com¬ 
pressed  in  a  narrow  space,  but  field-grown  plants  are 
larger,  stronger  and  in  every  way  better  adapted  for  Fall 
planting.  The  little  delay  now  will  give  you  a  strong 
plant  and  a  good  bloom  next  June. 

* 

CHANGE  IN  PRIZES. 

The  prizes  for  best  clippings  this  week  are  awarded 
as  follows : 

J.  T.  Roston,  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md. 

E.  Pomeioy,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 

E.  Hollister,  St.  Louis  City,  Mo. 

We  shall  discontinue  the  prize  clippings  for  a  time, 
but  now  offer  prizes  for  photographs  suitable  for  use 
in  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  want  clear,  distinct  pictures  of 
farm  scenes  or  objects.  Landscapes  are  not  desirable, 
but  pictures  showing  single  or  small  groups  of  persons, 
animals  or  implements.  We  offer  prizes  of  $2,  $1.50  and 

$1  for  the  best  pictures  sent  during  the  next  two  weeks. 

* 


New  candidates  for  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  are  bobbing  up  all  over  the  country.  As 
we  have  stated  before,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  have  the  right  to  select  his  own  assistants  with¬ 
out  interference.  If  we  were  in  Secretary  Wilson’s 
place  we  should  insist  upon  this  right.  What  seems  to 
be  wanted  is  a  politician  who  can  talk  all  day  and  say 
nothing,  draw  his  salary  and  look  wise.  It  seems  that 
there  are  a  good  many  citizens  who  feel  that  they  can 
do  all  three  of  these  things  in  the  name  of  agriculture! 

* 

Tiie  immigration  authorities  did  a  good  job  in  deport¬ 
ing  the  gypsies  recently  landed  here  from  Europe.  We 
already  have  an  ample  supply  of  tramps  and  wanderers 
of  all  sorts.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  this  country  for 
people  who  believe  in  home,  and  wish  to  earn  an  honest 
living,  but  the  other  class  of  immigrants  cannot  be  barred 
out  too  thoroughly.  Since  early  youth  we  have  seen 
bands  of  gypsies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  almost 
every  year.  In  every  case  they  have  been  considered  a 
menace  to  children  and  property  and  a  general  nuisance. 
Their  visitations  are  often  tolerated  only  through  fear  of 
fire  and  plunder,  or  worse,  that  might  result  from  of¬ 
fending  them,  and  people  are  always  glad  when  they 
move  on. 

* 

Farmers  in  Missouri  use  large  quantities  of  fertilizers. 
It  was  recently  charged  that  certain  parties  are  mixing 
coal  ashes,  sand  and  other  bogus  materials,  bagging  the 
mixture  and  selling  it  as  “high-grade”  goods.  While  a 
few  such  mixtures  may  be  offered  we  feel  sure  that  the 
amount  is  limited.  Missouri  has  an  excellent  fertilizer 
law,  and  it  is  well  executed.  If  there  were  any  such 
frauds  the  inspectors  would  soon  smoke  them  out.  The 
fact  is  that  fertilizer  swindling  is  a  losing  game,  for  the 
experiment  stations  can  make  short  work  of  the  bogus 
analysis.  There  are  said  to  be  farmers  even  in  New 
England  who  buy  fertilizers  every  year  without  knowing 
anything  about  nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphoric  acid. 
Even  such  men  are  protected  by  the  fertilizer  laws,  while 
those  who  study  the  bulletins  and  make  use  of  station 
literature  can  protect  themselves. 

* 

The  question  about  New  England  orchards  which  is 
answered  this  week  is  one  of  dozens  which  come  from 
South  and  West.  For  many  years  New  England  and 
the  East  generally  have  been  considered  good  places 
“to  go  away  from.”  This  idea  was  carried  out  until 
land  values  on  the  hill  farms  fell  to  absurdly  low  figures. 
At  the  same  time  land  values  in  some  of  the  Middle 
States  went  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  income  from 
average  farm  crops.  We  believe  that  a  reaction  is  set¬ 
ting  in.  We  shall  find  that  the  eastern  hills  are  well 
suited  to  the  production  of  apples  and  live  stock,  and  the 
low  prices  at  which  they  are  now  offered  will  surely 
attract  buyers.  Who  would  have  thought  25  years  ago 
that  New  England  could  draw  settlers  from  the  West 
and  South?  At  that  time  the  attraction  was  all  the 
other  way.  Yet  now  our  correspondence  shows  that 
many  western  men  are  seriously  considering  the  possi. 
bilities  of  the  hill  lands  at  the  East. 

* 


make  the  “midway”  larger  and  “better”  next  year.  We 
doubt  the  truth  of  this  rumor,  for  too  many  people  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  shows,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history 
how  the  disreputable  exhibition  of  a  few  years  ago 
nearly  wrecked  the  State  Fair. 

* 

It  is  customary  at  most  horticultural  meetings  to  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  packed  box  of  apples.  I'he  object  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  small  package,  as  well  as  to  learn 
how  it  can  be  packed  so  as  to  carry  well.  Most  of  these 
boxes  are  shipped  short  distances,  or  even  packed  at 
the  exhibition.  This  does  not  give  the  best  chance  to  test 
the  carrying  quality  of  the  package,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  about  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
place  apples  in  the  box  so  they  will  look  well,  but  it  is 
a  much  harder  thing  to  pack  them  so  that  after  a  trip 
of  several  hundred  miles  they  will  arrive  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  We  must  learn  to  pack  in  this  way  before  we  can 
hope  to  make  the  box  package  popular.  We  suggest 
that  this  year  prizes  be  offered  for  the  box  which  stands 
shipment  best.  Let  the  boxes  be  shipped  by  express  a 
distance  of  say  200  miles,  all  opened  together  at  the 
exhibition  and  the  prize  given  to  the  box  which  has 
carried  its  contents  in  best  shape.  Details  can  be  worked 
out,  but  such  a  contest  would  be  instructive  and  useful. 
It  might  be  well  to  have  a  box  of  California  fruit  bought 
in  the  regular  market  opened  at  the  same  time  the  prize 
boxes  were  examined. 

* 

In  the  discussion  of  the  fence  wire  problem  thus 
far  we  have  tried  to  be  conservative  and  fair  to  all. 
An  evil  of  this  sort  cannot  be  removed  by  abuse  or 
rash  statement.  Among  the  sufferers  are  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  wire  fence,  who  do  not  manufacture  wire. 
Here  is  what  one  of  them  says: 

Previous  to  the  consolidation  of  practically  all  wire  mills 
in  the  United  States  during  the  Fall  of  1898  we  had  but 
little  trouble  in  securing  from  two  to  three  wire  mills  gal¬ 
vanized  wire  that  was  entirely  satisfactory  for  fencing  pur¬ 
poses,  hut  within  the  past  three  or  four  years  the  wire 
produced  in  the  combination  or  the  outside  mills  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  It  is  our  impression  that  a  poor  quality 
of  material  is  now  used  and  less  care  observed.  We  are 
satistied  that  the  trade  has  just  cause  for  complaint,  and  we 
fear  that  they  will  have,  so  long  as  galvanized  wire  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  very  few  manufacturers.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  a  heavy  galvanizing  on  the  wire  will  flake  when 
at  sharp  angles,  permitting  the  rust  to  set  in  and  destroy 
the  wire.  A  light  weight  of  galvanizing  when  good  material 
is  used  and  properly  applied  will  undoubtedly  give  the  best 
results. 

We  repeat  what  lias  already  been  said,  that  the  wire 
now  offered  for  sale  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  formerly 
sold.  Thus  far  we  have  been  careful  to  say  that  much 
or  most  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  policy  of  wiping 
the  coating  of  zinc  galvanizing  down  to  a  mere  film. 
Claims  are  now  made  that  in  some  cases  no  zinc  at  all 
is  used,  but  merely  a  bath  of  lead  or  pewter.  We  are 
investigating  these  reports  in  the  only  way  to  find 
out  the  truth.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  farmers 
are  suffering  a  great  wrong,  which  will  not  be  righted 
until  they  speak  in  such  plain  language  that  their 
words  will  get  through  the  galvanizing  which  now 
surrounds  the  trusts  which  control  the  situation. 


Reports  at  the  State  Fair  show  that  the  corn  crop  is 
disappointing.  While  some  fields  are  good,  most  of  the 
crop  is  very  backward.  It  will  be  left  to  grow  as  long 
as  possible,  but  even  with  the  most  favorable  Fall  season 
it  will  not  make  a  full  crop  of  grain.  The  silage  cutter 
manufacturers  told  about  the  same  story — short  yields 

and  a  large  hole  in  most  silos. 

* 

Stick  it  out!  Don’t  give  up!  You  have  been  getting 
experience  along  that  line  for  years,  but  dig  a  little 
deeper  and  a  little  harder  and  really  know  why  it  hasn’t 
been  a  success.  Know  more  about  that  crop  than  any¬ 
body  in  your  county,  your  State.  Why  not?  To  give 
it  up  now  means  all  the  experience  lost  and  a  beginning 
at  the  bottom  of  something  new.  You  may  be  right  on 

the  verge  of  success  now,  so  again  we  say,  stick  it  out ! 

* 

The  Vermont  Agricultural  College  will  ask  the  Leg¬ 
islature  for  a  suitable  dairy  building  this  year.  The 
need  of  this  building  is  clear — no  argument  can  be  made 
against  it.  The  State  which  gave  to  the  nation  Justin 
S.  Morrill,  the  father  of  agricultural  education,  has 
failed  to  do  justice  to  its  own  college.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  the  farmers  of  Vermont  to  exercise  their  power. 
Let  every  one  of  them  get  back  of  this  dairy  building 

and  push  it  through  the  Legislature. 

* 

Let  all  progressive  fruit  growers  remember  Apple 
Day  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  On  October  4  apples  will 
be  distributed  free  to  all  who  attend  the  Fair.  There 
is  no  fund  available  for  buying  the  fruit,  and  the 
managers  must  depend  on  voluntary  contributions. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  apple  growers  to  help  a  worthy 
cause.  The  Superintendent  of  your  State  fruit  ex¬ 
hibit  will  give  you  full  particulars.  It  will  pay  to 
donate  a  few  barrels  of  fruit.  Some  things  are  increased 
by  scattering  them. 


The  New  York  Slate  Fair  was  a  success.  The  good 
weather  brought  fair  crowds  and  the  exhibits  were 
attractive  and  complete.  The  best  part  of  the  fair  con¬ 
sisted,  as  it  always  does,  in  the  people  who  attended. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain  new  or  striking  novelties 
in  the  exhibits.  Fruit,  animals,  vegetables  and  imple¬ 
ments  are  shown  year  after  year  without  any  particular 
attempt  to  introduce  new  features.  While  the  crowds 
pass  through  the  various  buildings  comparatively  few 
are  interested  enough  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the 
exhibits.  This  is  because  the  competition,  such  as  it  is. 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  most  farmers.  In  live  stock,  for 
example,  fine  specimens  of  the  various  breeds  arc  car¬ 
ried  around  from  one  fair  to  another  like  race  horses 
on  a  circuit.  Large  sums  of  money  are  paid  in  prizes 
for  these  animals,  while  the  high-grade  cow,  sheep  or 
hog  which  must  ever  be  the  rent  or  mortgage  payer,  is 
never  seen  at  the  State  Fair.  What  makes  the  fair  a 
success  is  its  social  feature.  Farmers  meet  old  friends 
or  make  new  ones.  People  from  all  over  the  State  can 
come  together  and  compare  notes.  It  is  a  great  outdoor 
round-up  for  farmers.  Take  a  farmer  ljving  back  on  a 
hill  farm.  During  the  year  at  home  he  may  possibly 
see  150  new  people.  At  the  State  Fair  he  sees  thou¬ 
sands  of  new  faces.  It  means  a  broadening  of  life  and 
a  stirring  of  life’s  forces  to  watch  the  crowd  and  realize 
that  you  are  a  part  of  this  great  busy  throng.  A  few 
minor  criticisms  and  suggestions  may  justly  be  made 
this  year.  The  toilette  arrangements  were  very  bad. 
There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for  the  disgraceful  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  building  used  for  this  purpose.  The  man¬ 
agement  tried  the  experiment  of  admitting  a  “midway” 
or  collection  of  variety  shows.  There  was  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  evil  about  any  of  these  shows,  but  it  was 
evident  that  many  visitors  regretted  to  see  them  there. 
A  rumor  was  circulated  that  the  managers  tried  these 
shows  as  an  “experiment”  this  year,  and  expected  to 


BREVITIES. 

Why  not  talk  Alfalfa  Instead  of  politics? 

Hold  fish  are  death  on  young  mosquitoes. 

There  seems  to  be  a  poor  outlook  for  evaporated  fruits. 

A  si’Kci men  of  Wolf  River  apple  at  St.  Louis  weighs 
ounces. 

Bank  the  price  of  500  glasses  of  beer  and  see  where  you 
come  out ! 

Bordeaux  Mixture  on  potatoes  will  never  lake  the  place 
of  fertilizer  and  cultivation. 

The  world  is  full  of  people  who  want  to  substitute  some 
Impure  fat  for  elbow  grease. 

The  lime  and  sulphur  wash  does  not  seem  to  do  the  entire 
business  for  the  San  Jose  scale. 

For  cauliflowers  under  glass,  Hilt  Kdge,  Dwarf  Krfurt  and 
Karly  Snowball  are  esteemed  varieties. 

Let  (lie  experts  show  how  to  make  lime  and  sulphur  and 
other  washes  at  the  horticultural  meetings  this  year. 

Prof.  Vookhee.s  says  that  planer  shavings  are  better  for 
cow  manure  than  for  horse.  Less  likely  to  ferment. 

The  experiment  station  of  Hawaii  has  opened  a  warfare 
on  mosquitoes.  A  feature  of  this  is  a  public  poster  printed 
in  five  different  languages,  and  giving  rules  for  killing  the 
young  skeeters. 

Druggists  in  New  York  City  are  now  forbidden  to  sell  at 
retail  any  carbolic  acid  stronger  than  a  live  per  cent  solu 
tion,  unless  the  purchaser  presents  a  doctor's  prescription. 
This  ordinance  is  due  to  the  number  of  suicides  by  carbolic 
acid. 

Dogfish  have  caused  so  much  damage  to  Canadian  fish¬ 
eries  that  the  Government  is  going  to  build  three  reduction 
plants  to  convert  the  finny  pirates  into  fertilizer  and  glue. 
The  fishermen  will  benefit  by  finding  a  market  for  otherwi  e 
worthless  intruders  into  their  nets,  and  the  farmers  will 
benefit  later  by  this  source  of  fertilizing  supplies. 

A  I* each  grower  in  western  New  York  recently  complained 
of  the  low  price  for  peaches.  “Suppose  there  had  been  no 
damage  from  scale  or  frost  or  fungus,”  he  said,  “you  could 
not  have  given  peaches  away.”  Yet  in  spite  of  low  prices 
not  one  person  in  10  in  New  York  alone  had  half  the  peaches 
lie  wanted.  The  trouble  lies  in  distribution,  not  production. 
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THE  DAIRY  EXHIBIT  AT  SYRACUSE. 

To  what  extent  the  butter  and  cheese  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair  is  educational  1  am  unable  to  say.  As  one  sits  quietly 
for  a  half  hour  and  observes  the  crowd  passing  through  the 
ball,  and  does  not  m  the  meantime  see  a  single  individual 
who  carries  a  studied  look,  he  is  inclined  to  feel  that  it 
might  possibly  be  more  instructive  than  the  present  system 
would  indicate.  It  is  debatable  whether  or  not  a  fair  should 
carry  with  it  school  room  instruction.  If  the  full  mission 
is  competitive  and  the  whole  effect  and  study  is  focused 
upon  the  final  awards  the  present  scheme  of  management 
is  fairly  complete.  That  there  might  be  far  greater  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  no  one  can  doubt  :  whether  it  is  expedient 
comes  the  question.  I  am  led  to  this  query  from  an  expe¬ 
rience  at  our  last  State  Dairy  Association  at  Ogdensburg, 
when  the  butter  makers  were  gathered  in  a  room  with  Mr. 
Kracke,  the  Judge,  and  the  cheese  makers  in  another  room 
with  Mr.  Richardson,  the  cheese  judge,  and  there  with  sev¬ 
eral  packages  scored  and  discussed  the  merits  and  demerits 
with  the  interested  parties,  bringing  out  to  my  mind  the 
most  valuable  and  interesting  discussion  that  I  had  ever 
beard.  The  State  expert  staff  was  represented,  joining  in 
t be  discussion  when  it  turned  to  causes  for  good  or  evil  that 
bad  influenced  the  quality  during  the  manufacture.  Reading 
and  talking  does  not  educate  like  the  doing.  So  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  a  half  day  set  apart  for  cheese  study  and  another  for 
butter  study  under  the  conditions  above  mentioned  would  be 
worth  many  times  its  cost.  I  am  not  writing  in  a  spirit  of 
criticism,  because  1  appreciate  the  labor  upon  the  part  of 
a  very  few  men  that  makes  possible  such  a  long  list  of 
entries  as  were  found  this  year  in  the  cheese  class,  a  total 
of  290.  Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  these  are  all  vol¬ 
untary.  1  have  an  opinion,  but  not  the  courage  to  put  it  in 
print.'  naming  the  possible  number  that  would  he  on  exhibi¬ 
tion  were  it  not  for  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  experts 
connected  with  the  State  Agricultural  Department.  But 
now,  after  giving  due  credit  for  till  things  done,  I  wish  they 
would  take  another  step  forward. 

An  interesting  observation  comes  to  light;  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  cheese  exhibits  were  from  the  three  cheese  counties  of 
northern  New  York.  This  certainly  shows  a  commendable 
dairy  activity.  I  had  the  privilege  of  examining  a  large 
number  of  the  cheese,  and  while  the  scores  were  high  there 
were  many  slight  faults,  and  almost  without  exception  di¬ 
rectly  traceable  to  the  condition  of  the  milk,  and  not  to  the 
maker's  ignorance.  Of  the  1.8*2  cheeses  that  I  saw  tried  only 
one  showed  a  direct  lack  of  skill  in  manufacture,  and  I  was 
informed  that  the  same  judgment  would  apply  throughout 
the  whole  dairy  exhibit.  This  same  proof  that  the  makers 
are  more  thoroughly  equipped  for  their  work  than  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again  since  the 
State  Department  has  become  effective.  This  leads  one  to 
say  that  the  farmers’  care  of  milk  is  still  the  weak  link 
in  our  creamery  and  factory  business  in  New  York  State, 
and  illustrates  an  old  principle  that  the  few  are  easily 
trained  and  organized,  the  many  not  so.  Another  lesson 
learned  was  that,  after  all,  there  is  really  but  one  type  of 
cheese.  The  judge  of  the  export  class,  Wesley  McLeod,  has 
been  educated  chiefly  in  the  handling  of  export  cheese,  and  is 
disposed  to  see  things  from  that  point  of  view.  There  were 
entered  several  40  pound  cheeses  that  from  their  size  prop¬ 
erly  belonged  in  the  home  trade  class.  The  finest  of  these 
from  a  home  trade  standpoint  he  was  obliged  to  score  high, 
and  there  was  no  way  around  it.  They  were  very  fancy,  and 
would  he  equally  so  either  for  an  Englishman  or  an 
American. 

The  information  at  hand  concerning  butter  was  not  start¬ 
ling.  A  steady  increase  in  Pasteurization  seemed  to  he  the 
one  thing  concerning  the  exhibit.  All  of  which  is  easily 
explained.  These  objectionable  flavors  that  come  from  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions  on  the  farm  are  quite  largely  removed 
by  this'  method,  and  while  it  seems  wrong  to  condone  filthy 
habits  by  this  possible  remedy,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  permit 
a  code  of  ethics  to  interfere  with  a  practical  method  of 
improving  the  quality  of  table  butter.  I  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  heating  cream  to  1.80  degrees  will  balance  up  much 
farm  neglect.  _  h.  e.  c. 


FRUIT  NOTES  OF  THE  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR. 

The  struggle  of  the  two  rival  societies,  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  and  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  was  truly  a  battle  of  the  giants,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  Probably  never  in  the  history  of  the  fair 
lias  such  quality  and  quantity  been  shown.  So  evenly  were 
they  matched  that  the  Western  New  York  won  by  only  two 
points,  reversing  the  record  of  last  year.  The  New  York. 
State  Fruit  Growers  made  a  display  of  .8.063  plates,  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  2, .87.8  plates. 

The  New  York  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva 
showed  310  varieties  of  apples,  20o  plums.  200  grapes,  100 
pears,  75  peaches  and  five  of  quinces,  all  of  high  grade  of 
excellence,  particularly  grapes.  The  exhibits  of  Ellwanger 
&  Barry,  of  Rochester,  and  S.  I>.  Willard,  of  Geneva,  were 
large  and  fine,  as  were  many  of  the  individual  exhibits. 
There  were  probably  over  2,500  plates  shown  exclusive  of 
those  shown  by  the  two  societies  and  the  experiment  station, 
and  all  showed  a  remarkable  degree  of  excellence.  No  one 
could  look  over  this  immense  exhibit  without  being  Impressed 
with  the  vastness  of  the  fruit  Interests  of  New  York  State. 
A  lot  of  Alexander  apples  from  the  orchards  of  J.  B.  Colla- 
mer  &  Son,  Hilton,  deserve  special  mention.  These  apples 
were  exhibited  at  the  1903  Fair:  a  barrel  was  then  sent  to 
St.  Louis,  remaining  in  cold  storage  during  tin*  Winter, 
opened  and  displayed  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  then  returned  to 
Syracuse,  arriving  there  September  5,  but  28  apples  of  the 
whole  barrel  being  thrown  out  during  the  entire  year.  They 
were  exhibited  in  two  pyramids  beside  apples  of  this  year's 
growth  picked  from  the  same  tree.  A  more  striking  example 
of  the  benefits  of  modern  cold  storage  would  be  hard  to 
imagine. 

A  new  feature  in  arranging  large  collections  of  fruit  en¬ 
tered  for  prizes  was  introduced  by  the  Western  New  York 
Society,  who  selected  from  their  large  number  of  plates  of 
fruit  one  of  each  variety,  placing  all  varieties  of  apples  in 
a  compact  block  with  no  duplicates,  pears,  plums,  etc.,  in  the 
same  manner,  they  in  effect  judging  their  own  exhibit  up  to 
the  point  that  each  variety  was  represented  by  a  single 
plate,  thus  simplifying  the  work  of  the  judge  and  tending 
to  much  more  accurate  results.  They  also  hope  another 
vear  to  have  all  varieties  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  for 
the  convenience  of  all.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to 
the  secretaries  of  the  two  societies,  Messrs.  Hall  and  McKay, 
to  whose  unceasing  efforts  a  large  share  of  the  success  of 
the  fruit  exhibit  was  due.  The  exhibit  shows  beyond  a  doubt 
the  wonderful  possibilities  of  fruit  growing  in  the  Empire 
State,  and  that  we  have  made  hut  a  beginning  toward  the 
great  end.  _ F-  G-  T- 


CROP  PROSPECTS. 

There  js  a  good  crop  of  cabbage  here,  but  the  farmers 
around  here  raise  about  enough  to  supply  the  Fall  demand, 
but  do  not  raise  any  for  Winter  storage.  We  generally  buy 
in  car  lots  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  through  the 
Winter.  FRIEDMAN  BROS. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

I  visited  last  week  among  t lie  farmers  of  Summer  Ilill. 
Cayuga  <’o.,  N.  Y.,  a  town  well-known  for  large  potato  and 
apple  crops.  The  former  crop  this  year  will  be  lighter  than 
last  Fall,  the  potatoes  smaller.  The  apple  crop  so  far  prom¬ 
ises  big  returns,  although  buyers  are  offering  only  75  to  90 
cents  a  barrel.  Late  potatoes  are  looking  tine.  ,r.  w.  p. 

Corn  is  very  backward,  and  will  need  all  of  September 
to  ripen.  Potatoes  are  very  nice,  no  rot  has  shown  as  yet ; 
did  not  blight  very  much;  more  tip-burn  than  blight. 
Buckwheat  In  tills  section  is  light,  and  poorly  tilled.  Pears 
are  scarce.  Plums  very  plentiful,  and  no  sale  for  them 
at  any  price  with  the  local  dealers.  Apples  are  not  a  full 
crop,  but  the  quality  is  extra  line,  mostly  Baldwins  and 
Greenings.  No  buyers  for  Winter  fruit  as  yet.  Fall  fruit  is 
selling  for  50  and  75  cents  a  barrel,  just  the  fruit,  without 
tlie  barrel.  Barrels  are  .87  cents  at  the  factory. 

Speneertown,  N.  Y.  G.  w.  H. 

Our  cabbage  crop  this  year  is  very  large,  and  will,  "un¬ 
less  the  unforeseen  happens  to  cut  crop  short,”  we  believe  be 
about  one-half  larger  than  last  year,  and  we  had  a  fairly 
good  crop  then.  The  quality  up  to  present  time  Is  very  good 
on  domestic  stock.  Holland  seed  is  looking  line,  but  of 
course  is  not  yet  headed,  it  having  four  to  six  weeks  more 
to  grow.  Racine  and  Green  Bay  are  the  two  largest  cabbage 


shipping  points  in  this  State,  and  finest  qualities  may  bo 
had  from  those  places.  We  are  one  of  the  largest  shippers 
at  this  point.  Potato  crop  is  large  and  of  tine  quality. 
Onion  crop  only  one-half,  but  of  good  quality. 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  flatten  produce  Co. 

Potatoes  in  this  section  of  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  are  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  a  crop,  not  more;  corn  not  more; 
cabbage  good;  buckwheat  looking  fine;  oats  extra  good; 
wheat  not  one-fourth  of  a  crop.  Hay  is  a  heavy  crop; 
apples  good,  but  not  extra  quality,  selling  at  present  by 
quantity  from  20  to  25  cents  per  100.  Quantity  of  barreling 
stock  not  more  than  from  20  to  25  per  cent.  Peaches  are 
plenty,  but  quality  poor,  selling  for  50  to  70  cents  per  basket 
in  market.  Pears  two-thirds  of  a  usual  crop,  but  poor  in 
quality,  worth  in  market  1  14  to  1  '/>  cent  per  pound  ;  plums 
very  short  crop.  Onions  not  more  than  half  crop;  quality 
poor;  run  very  small.  u.  h.  k. 

West  Walworth,  N.  \\ 

The  apple  crop  in  this  section  is  larger  than  it  has  been 
in  five  years,  and  is  what  we  would  call  a  line  crop.  The 
farmers  tire  being  offered  75  cents  per  barrel  for  the  fruit, 
the  quality  being  tine  and  free  from  insects.  The  potato 
crop  will  be  a  huge  one  if  the  rot  does  not  hint  it,  as  we  find 
in  some  sections  about  two-thirds  of  the  potatoes  are  show¬ 
ing  indications  of  rotting.  Cabbage  is  very  scarce  in  this 
section,  there  being  very  little  grown.  The  price  of  pota¬ 
toes  is  about  -K)  cents.  Onion  crop  will  be  very  good.  I  lay 
crop  large  in  this  section,  price  being  $9  for  No.  1.  This 
section  has  been*running  to  dairying  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  acreage  of  wheat  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  what 
it  has  been  a  few  years  back.  c.  e.  w. 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y. 

This  has  been  the  coolest  Summer  I  have  ever  experienced 
in  this  State.  It  has  been  more  like  Wisconsin  weather 
than  Iowa.  There  have  been  but  a  few  days  that  the  mer¬ 
cury  has  reached  90  degrees,  and  it  has  dropped  to  45  several 
times  in  July  and  August.  Consequently  it  has  not  been  a 
good  season  for  the  maturing  of  corn,  which  ordinarily  should 
be  well  advanced  at  this  time,  most  of  it  now  being  in  the 
milk.  What  we  need  now  is  at  least  three  weeks  of  dry 
warm  weather.  The  small  grain  is  nearly  all  thrashed  in 
this  section.  Oats  are  running  from  25  to  50  bushels;  barley 
from  20  to  -to  ;  not  much  wheat  raised  here;  what  there  was 
of  very  poor  quality  on  account  of  rust,  light  yield;  about 
10  bushels;  apples  and  plums  are  a  heavy  crop;  no  peaches, 
trees  being  nearly  all  killed  last  Winter.  Potatoes  are  a 
good  crop  and  good  quality.  d.  o.  f. 

Tipton,  Iowa. 


THE  POTATO  CROP. 

All  our  reports. from  potato  sections  are  of  a  good  crop, 
with  some  little  blight  in  western  New  York  and  some  rot 
In  the  Northwest.  A  tine  crop  in  British  Isles. 

Baltimore,  Md.  j.  staum  &  sons  co. 

We  have  had  no  definite  report  from  any  particular  sec¬ 
tion,  but  from  what  correspondence  we  have  had  we  should 
suppose  that  the  crop  is  going  to  be  exceedingly  large  this 
year,  and  that  prices  are  going  to  rule  low,  especially  through 
the  Fall,  if  not  later.  Our  market  here  to-day  is  from  48 
to  53  cents  for  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  potatoes. 

Boston,  Mass.  ciiapin  bros. 

In  Ireland  crops  and  quality  of  potatoes  is  exceedingly 
good:  better  than  for  some  years  past;  best  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Scotland,  crops  generally  satisfactory,  but  signs 
of  second  growth  appearing  in  some  places.  England,  crops 
promised  to  be  excellent,  but  unfortunately  a  second  growth 
has  set  in,  and  tills  has  changed  the  prospects  very  consid¬ 
erably.  Tubers  are  getting  covered  with  small,  and  this 
stave  of  affairs  seems  to  he  pretty  general  all  over  the 
country.  WM.  MORGAN  &  co. 

Cardiff,  Wales. 

The  potato  crop  in  this  vicinity  will  be  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  last  year.  While  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
crop  is  larger,  the  blight  has  struck  the  late  potatoes  in 
some  sections  so  as  to  cut  the  crop,  while  in  other  sections 
they  tire  looking  tine  and  are  not  troubled  with  blight,  i 
should  judge  there  will  be  about:  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  of 
last  year.  In  reference  to  cabbage,  the  crop  of  domestic  or 
early  cabbage  is  much  larger  than  that  of  last  year,  while 
t he  crop  of  the  late  variety  is  no  larger  than  last  year,  but 
th(‘  other  will  probably  be  about  twice  as  heavy. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  horton  &  co.,  inc. 

We  have  a  very  fair  crop  of  potatoes  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  though  the  latter  State  reports  some  blight 
and  rot  in  some  sections.  1  do  not  think  from  report  that 
it  will  amount  to  much,  from  what  information  1  have  it 
looks  as  though  prices  would  be  from  50  to  60  cents  through 
the  Winter.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  reliable  reports 
from  growers  before  the  late  crop  is  gathered.  Our  nearby 
early  crops  have  been  not  quite  as  heavy  yield,  but  the 
acreage  was  much  larger,  and  I  think  makes  up  for  any 
shortage  in  yield.  My  opinion  is  there  are  considerably 
more  potatoes  in  those  States  than  last  year.  E.  r. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ottr  advices  from  different  sections  of  the  country  are  so 
mixed  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  a  very  definite 
report.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  crop  all  over  the  country 
is  a  large  one.  The  only  thing  that  we  have  to  fear  is  the 
rot,  which  is  reported  to  he  bad  in  quite  a  few  sections,  par¬ 
ticularly  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  We  were  just  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  grower  from  Pennsylvania  to-day,  who  claims  to 
have  12,000  to  1.5,000  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  he  says  they 
are  the  finest  he, has  ever  grown,  and  not  a  rotten  one  to  lie 
found,  while  from  other  points  not  far  from  him  we  have 
word  that  there  are  fields  they  will  not  attempt  to  dig  on 
account  of  the  rot,  so  at  this  early  day  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  Just  how  the  thing  is  going  to  turn  out.  Our 
opinion  is  that  there  will  be  lots  of  potatoes  this  year,  and 
that  they  will  be  cheap.  brown  ,v  m’maiion. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WESTERN  MARYLAND. — The  farmers  of  western  Mary¬ 
land  were  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  the 
present  day.  With  the  disappearance  of  our  forests  the 
people's  attention  has  been  turned  to  agricultural  pursuits 
and  the  soil  has  been  found  susceptible  of  producing  good 
crops  of  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Nearly  all  kinds  of 
berries  and  small  fruits  do  well  here.  There  will  be  an 
abundant  crop  of  apples  this  year.  We  have  a  good  local 
market  and  excellent  opportunities  for  shipping  produce 
over  the  B.  &  O.  and  W.  Va„  (’.  &  P.  railroads.  The  price 
of  most  products  this  Summer  has  been  high.  Many  large 
tracts  of  land  have  been  divided  into  small  farms,  and  these 
farms  with  Improvements  often  bring  from  $30  to  $40  per 
acre.  The  early  part  of  the  season  was  wet,  but  is  very 
dry  now.  Fall  pasture  will  be  short.  J-  a.  s. 

Gortner,  Md. 

THE  OLEOMARGARINE  SITUATION. — The  National 
Dairy  Union  issues  a  statement  showing  the  effect  of  the 
anti-oleo  law.  Briefly  stated,  the  manufacture  of  oleo  has 
been  cut  down  from  107.045.028  pounds  in  1900  to  48. 071. 4SO 
for  1904.  'I'lie  fiscal  year  in  each  case  ends  on  June  1.  This 
reduction  is  due  to  the  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  colored 
oleo,  which  the  Supreme  Uourt  declares  constitutional.  The 
oleo  men  claimed  when  the  law  was  passed  that  the  price 
of  pure  butter  would  go  to  40  or  50  cents  per  pound.  Results 
have  shown  their  error.  As  the  oleo  product  shrunk  the  out 
put  of  butter  increased.  This  increase  has  been  heavy — 10 
per  cent  in  New  York  and  15  per  cent  In  Chicago.  Market 
prices  are  low  to-day,  but  a  reaction  is  sure  to  come.  In 
speaking  of  the  need  of  watching  the  oleo  men  the  Dairy 
Union  says:  “So  long  as  beef  packers  have  oleo  oil,  neutral 
lard  and ’ cotton-seed  oil  within  easy  reach,  there  will  be  a 
temptation  to  make  oleomargarine,  and  so  long  as  oleomarga¬ 
rine  is  made,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  cause  it  to  look 
like  butter.  There  have  been  too  many  millions  of  dollars 
made  in  this  business  to  permit  it  to  be  dropped.  So  long 
as  the  dairymen  tire  active  personally  and  through  their 
organization,  the  law  will  remain  upon  the  statute  books  and 
be  enforced.  The  minute  the  slightest  lack  of  interest  or 
watchfulness  is  discovered  upon  our  part,  our  opponents, 
who  are  always  organized,  will  seize  the  opportunity  to  undo 
our  work  of  years.  They  may  be  compared  to  the  Russian 
tleet  which  the  Japanese  have  bottled  up  in  Port  Arthur. 
While  the  Russian  vessels  have  been  greatly  damaged,  and 
are  not  strong  enough  to  openly  tight  the  Japanese,  what 
do  you  suppose  would  happen  if  the  latter  should  leave  the 


harbor  entrance  unguarded  for  a  few  hours,  or  even  sleep  til 
their  posts?  8o  long  as  the  oleomargarine  business  is  alive 
it,  must  be  watched  ;  the  minute  the  eyes  of  a  strong  organi¬ 
zation  is  off  it,  then  will  it  come  forth  to  harass  our  trade 
with  the  public  by  making  raids  upon  our  business  through 
fraudulent  methods.” 

WIRE  FENCE  IN  NEW  MEXICO. — I  am  much  pleased 
with  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  course  on  various  questions.  Just  now 
it  is  the  barbed  wire  trust.  Even  in  this  dry  climate  a  great 
difference  can  be  seen  in  wire  put  up  12  or  15  years  ago 

and  that  put  up  four  or  five  years.  The  former  is  all  in 

good  condition,  while  the  latter  is  wellnigh  worthless;  in 

fact,  many  claim  the  black  painted  will  last  fully  as  long 

if  not  longer.  w.  it.  c. 

New  Mexico. 

ILLINOIS  WHEAT.— For  the  past  12  or  15  years  there 
has  been  no  wheat  raised  in  this  immediate  vicinity  ;  chinch 
bug  and  fly  put  us  out  of  business.  There  will  not  be  25 
acres  of  wheat  sown  in  this  township  this  season.  When 
we  raised  wheat  the  usual  method  was  to  plow  oat  stubble 
as  soon  after  harvest  as  convenient,  put  on  some  barnyard 
manure  if  convenient;  if  not  no  difference;  harrow  about 
twice,  perhaps  roll  once,  and  from  September  15  to  October 
25  drill.  This  method  used  to  be  good  for  20  to  .35  bushels 
per  acre.  No  commercial  fertilizers  are  used  on  wheat,  in 
Ibis  part  of  the  country.  it.  w. 

Mason,  Ill. 

DIGGING  POTATOES. — Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  farmers  in 
this  section  are  yet  using  hooks  for  digging  potatoes;  the 
character  and  general  condition  of  the  soil  seem  to  demand 
this  way  of  digging  as  a  rule.  Where  the  digger  is  used 
and  with  conditions  right,  from  three  to  five  acres  can  lie 
dug  in  a  day,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  yield  and  help 
to  handle  potatoes.  One  hundred  bushels  is  about  the  usual 
day's  work  at  picking  up  with  the  average  man,  possibly 
not  so  many  after  some  of  the  diggers.  The  crop  is  all 
handled  in  bushel  crates.  These  are  so  made  that  when 
empty  one  fits  inside  of  two  and  three,  taking  only  the  room 
of  two  in  handling  and  storing.  These  are  drawn  to  market 
and  the  tellai  on  racks  purposely  made  for  the  use,  and  no 
doubt  is  the  most  economical  way  of  handling  potatoes. 

J’rattsburg,  N.  Y.  hileii  brothers. 

GRASS  AND  OATS. — After  the  corn  was  cultivated  the 
last  time  a  year  ago  we  sowed  Timothy  seed,  and  where  the 
corn  was  not  too  rank  it  made  a  good  catch  and  growth. 
Parts  of  the  field  this  Spring  hardly  looked  as  though  it 
would  bring  a  paying  crop  alone,  so  we  sowed  oats  at  the 
rate  of  1%  bushel  per  acre  and  harrowed  it  well  with  a 
common  smoothing  harrow,  and  on  most  of  the  field  the 
grass  grew  so  rank  and  fast  that  it  smothered  out  the  oats, 
though  it  started  well  at  first.  We  sowed  tin1  oa'ts  as  early 
as  the  ground  was  fit  to  drive  over  with  a  team,  and  at  the 
same  time  sowed  clover  and  by  mistake  millet  on  part  of 
tin1  field.  The  clover  made  a  fine  catch,  but  very  few  heads 
of  millet  ever  showed  in  the  rank  growth  of  oats  and  Tim- 
othy.  It:  was  low,  rich  bottom  land.  Most  hay  was  light,  as 
ttie  season  was  too  dry  and  cold.  '  w.  s.  s. 

Elmoville,  Ill. 

JERSEY  POTATO  DIGGING.- — Some  of  our  farmers  use 
potato  diggers,  but  the  majority  of  them  have  small  patches 
and  plow  them  out  with  a  two-horse  plow,  scratch  them  out 
with  a  drag  and  then  pick  them  up  in  baskets,  in  this  way 
four  or  five  men  can  gather  about  300  to  400  baskets  (five- 
eighths  bushel  size)  per  day.  With  the  ordinary  two-horse 
digger  the  same  men  can  dig  400  to  500  baskets.  One  of 
our  largest  potato  growers  told  me  he  dug  with  a  four-horse 
digger,  the  Hoover,  and  loaded  them  on  the  cars,  1,000  bas¬ 
kets  per  day,  with  10  men.  Most  of  our  men  handle  them  in 
live-eighths  truck  baskets.  The  most  economical  way  of 
harvesting  in  this  locality  is  with  a  potato  digger,  provided 
the  Crab  grass  ami  weeus  are  not  too  bad.  The  two-liorse 
diggers  do  not  work  as  a  general  thing  satisfactorily  where 
there  are  Crab  grass  and  weeds.  The  four-horse  diggers  will 
work  in  an  ordinary  amount  of  this  stuff,  but  are  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  small  potato  growers,  such  as  most  of  ours  are. 

Burlington,  N.  J.  e.  r. 

CONNECTICUT  TOBACCO.- — The  growers  this  season  ex¬ 
pect  to  harvest  a  crop  worth  $4,000,000.  The  .Sullield  and 
Poquonnock  districts  lead,  with  crops  respectively  estimated 
at:  $1,000,000  and  $500,000.  There  are  about  2,500  acres 
in  the  SufHeld  district  which  will  average  about  2,000  pounds 
an  acre.  A  number  of  growers  say  their  crop  must  bring  30 
cents  a  pound,  while  others  more  moderate  think  20  cents 
a  pound  only  a  fair  price.  Taking  the  latter  figure,  it  is 
calculated  that  the  value  of  the  crop  in  this  town  may  be 
reckoned  at  $1,000,000.  The  yield  in  tin*  Bloomfield  dis¬ 
trict  will  be  from  1,800  pounds  to  2,100  pounds  an  acre.  In 
all  about  500  tons  has  been  raised  and  it  is  worth  $275,000. 
The  acreage  grown  in  Bloomfield  is  from  500  to  600.  Three 
kinds  are  grown,  viz.,  Connecticut  seed  broad  leaf,  Connec¬ 
ticut  shade  grown  Sumatra  and  Connecticut  Havana.  This 
year  the  Havana  outdoor  tobacco  is  largely  raised  by  the 
growers.  Connecticut  broad  leaf  is  raised  in  small  propor¬ 
tion  compared  to  tlie  Havana.  In  and  around  Windsor 
1.300  acres  was  grown,  and  the  weight  tier  acre  will  average 
about  1,900  pounds,  the  heaviest  for  10  years.  In  value  it 
will  reach  about  $450,000.  Poquonnock  will  harvest  some¬ 
thing  like  1.400  acres.  A  high  value  is  placed  upon  the  crop 
in  this  section,  owing  to  its  superior  quality,  and  growers 
estimate  that  the  total  will  reach  $500,000.  Granby’s  small 
growers  will  place  the  product  of  275  acres  on  the  market. 
3'he  total  weight  will  reach  about  550,000  pounds,  and  it  will 
bring  at  least  $120,000. 

“GOOD  ROADS  CLUB”  CLUBBED  On  page  634  O.  W. 
Mapes  spoke  of  tin1  locpl  Good  Roads  Club,  which  proposed 
to  take  care  of  a  highway'.  The  sequel  is  described  by  Mr. 
Mapes  in  the  Middletown  Press:  "it  seems  that  the  Maple 
Dale  Good  Roads  Club  is  to  die  an  early  death,  the  town  of 
Wallkill  having  refused  to  give  it  breathing  space.  The 
town  board  refuses  to  give  it  the  contract  for  the  care  ot 
the  Mount  Hope  Road,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  be 
establishing  a  precedent  that  might  lie  imitated  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  town,  and  call  for  the  expenditure  of  more 
money  than  the  town  can  afford.  What  was  the  proposition 
offered?  The  club  offered  to  give  to  the  town  a  good  gravel 
road  in  place  of  the  present  abomination  of  dirt  and  stones 
at  an  expense  to  the  town  of  $50  per  mile,  and  maintain  it 
hereafter  at  no  expense  to  the  town  except  the  amount  of 
road  tax  regularly  assessed  against  the  property  abutting 
on  that  particular  road.  'I’lie  day  for  scraping  a  little  of 
the  wash  and  stones  into  the  road  that  has  been  doing  duty 
for  a  century,  and  calling  it  a  highway,  has  gone  by.  Gravel 
roads  arc-  wanted,  at  least  on  our  more  public  highways. 
Suppose  that  there  are  40  miles  of  these  more  public  roads 
in  Wallkill,  and  the  citizens  along  every  mile  of  it  should 
come  forward  and  offer  to  take  them  off  the  hands  of  the 
town  in  the  same  terms,  is  there  any  place  under  God’s  blue 
heavens  where  $2,000  of  public  funds  could  be  invested  more 
satisfactorily?  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  known  as  one  of 
tlie  advocates  of  better  roads  in  our  town,  and  though  cast 
down  am  not  discouraged.  I  appeal  to  the  traveling  public 
and  to  the  future  for  a  verdict.” 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

“Dr.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Boston,  Mass.  Dear  Sir : — I  have 
used  your  liniment  for  more  than  ten  years  with  the  best 
results  for  horses  and  mules.  It  gives  instant  relief.  As  a 
counter-irritant  I  find  it  superior  to  mustard,  as  it  gives 
relief  and  does  not  blister,  i  can  cheerfully  recommend  it 
to  stablemen  and  horse  owners.” — John  llann,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A  man  can’t  sow  thistles  and  pick  sweet  peas  that  is.  not 
the  same  year.  No  more  can  you  use  common  soap  for  shav¬ 
ing  and  expect  a  smooth,  soft,  comfortable  skin.  Toilet 
soaps  are  meant  to  cleanse;  shaving  soaps  ought  to  soothe 
and  soften.  If  you  want  to  see  the  difference  for  yourself 
at  the  cost  of  a  mere  stamp  for  postage,  write  the  .T.  Ii. 
Williams  Company,  whose  offer  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
paper.  Remember  it  may  be  unjust,  but  a  good  many  people 
judge  you  by  your  face. 

If  Adam  had  used  our  building  blocks  his  foundations 
would  be  still  standing  and  the  Garden  of  Eden  could  be 
easily  located  to-day.  But  what  recommends  it  most  is  its 
cheapness.  It  costs  less,  is  best  and  lasts  longest.  Don’t 
lose  sight  of  these  three  points.  If  you  want  to  be  just  to 
yourself  before  you  are  generous  to  those  who  want  more 
than  their  share  of  your  money,  you  will  use  our  building 
blocks  for  every  foundation  you  build,  if  you  are  skeptical, 
write  for  proofs.  A  postal  will  bring  them.  National  Fire¬ 
proofing  Co.,  Room  804.  Bessemer  Building,  l’ittsburg.  I’a. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day. 

ONE  DAY  AT  A  TIME. 

Only  a  day  at  a  time.  There  may  never  be 
a  to-morrow. 

Only  a  day  at  a  time,  and  that  we  can  live 
we  know. 

The  trouble  we  cannot  bear  is  only  the  trou¬ 
ble  we  borrow, 

And  the  trials  that  never  come  are  the 
ones  that  fret  us  so. 

Only  a  step  at  a  time.  It  may  be  the  an¬ 
gels  bend  o’er  us 

To  bear  us  above  the  stones  that  wound 
our  feet  by  the  way ; 

The  step  that  is  hardest  of  all  is  the  one 
that  is  just  before  us, 

And  the  path  we  dread  the  most  may  be 
smoothed  another  day. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

When  grape  leaves  are  not  at  hand,  the 
leaves  of  Savoy  cabbage  can  be  laid  over 

pickles  to  give  them  a  fresh  green  color. 
* 

A  young  woman  in  Nebraska  recently 
arranged  to  marry  a  New  Jersey  man  who 
advertised  for  a  wife.  She  traveled  1,500 
miles  to  find  that  the  young  doctor  of  the 
advertisement  was  a  carpenter  of  60  years, 
and  that  the  photograph  sent  her  was  that 
of  another  man.  The  young  woman  balked 
at  a  spouse  who  was  not  according  to  sam¬ 
ple,  and  went  back  home,  very  lucky,  we 
think,  in  that  no  worse  evil  befell  her. 
There  is  a  darker  side  than  this  to  such 
advertisements.  They  are,  too  often,  mere¬ 
ly  the  bait  of  the  vicious  and  depraved; 
the  girl  who  responds  to  them,  “just  for 
fun,”  may  put  herself  permanently  in  the 
power  of  those  human  beasts  of  prey  who 
devour  innocence  and  inexperience. 

* 

Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  203,  just  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
entitled  “Canned  Fruit,  Preserves  and  Jel¬ 
lies,”  and  is  written  by  Miss  Maria  Par- 
loa.  It  will  be  appreciated  by  the  house¬ 
keeper,  for  in  addition  to  a  number  of  use¬ 
ful  recipes  it  discusses  the  details  of  the 
work,  density  of  syrup  required  for  vari¬ 
ous  purposes,  scientific  principles  for  mak¬ 
ing  jelly  that  will  always  “jell,”  and  other 
things  of  great  practical  value.  One  hint 
worth  remembering  in  jelly-making  Is  that 
more  sugar  is  needed  when  the  Summer 
has  been  cold  and  wet  than  when  the  fruit 
has  ripened  with  abundant  warmth  and 
sunshine.  A  copy  of  this  bulletin  will  be 
a  useful  addition  to  the  kitchen  library. 

* 

Veal  quickly  becomes  monotonous  if 
not  carefully  cooked,  and  paprika  schnitzel 
will  make  a  pleasant  change.  Cut  two 
pounds  of  thick  veal  steak  into  small 
pieces,  roll  in  seasoned  flour,  fry  brown 
in  salt  pork  fat.  Remove  the  meat  from 
the  pan,  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  to 
the  remaining  fat,  brown  lightly  and  pour 
in  the  strained  liquid  from  a  pint  can  of 
tomatoes  or  if  desired  slice  in  a  pint  of 
fresh  peeled  tomatoes.  Add  a  slice  each 
of  onion  and  carrot,  three  bay  leaves  and 
a  bit  of  mace,  then  return  the  meat  to  the 
sauce,  cover  closely  and  simmer  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  When  done  remove 
the  meat,  add  a  little  more  salt  if  neces¬ 
sary  (the  pork  helps  to  season)  a  pinch 
of  paprika  or  red  pepper,  and  strain  on  to 
the  platter. 

* 

Dutch  peach  cake  is  a  seasonable  des¬ 
sert,  made  as  follows,  according  to  Miss 
Bedford’s  recipe:  Mix  together  a  pint  ot 
flour,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  one-half  of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  and  rub 
in  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Beat  an  egg,  add  one-third  of  a  cupful  of 
milk  and  stir  into  the  flour  mixture,  add¬ 
ing  as  much  more  milk  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  very  thick  batter.  Turn 
this  into  a  well-greased  shallow  pan.  Pare 
and  quarter  the  peaches  and  press  them 
closely  together  in  rows  over  the  entire 
top  of  the  cake.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven  from  25  to  30  or  40 
minutes,  according  to  thickness.  Some  like, 


when  serving,  to  spread  each  piece  with 
whipped  and  sweetened  cream,  but  this  is 
not  really  necessary. 

* 

Feather  turbans  and  hats  are  a  feature 
of  Autumn  millinery;  they  are  very  pop¬ 
ular  abroad.  The  plumage  consists  of 
breast  and  wing  feathers  of  game  birds 
and  domestic  poultry,  the  latter  being  dyed 
in  a  variety  of  colors.  The  entire  hat,  both 
crown  and  brim,  is  smoothly  covered  with 
the  small  feathers,  a  side  decoration  of 
wings  being  applied,  pointing  towards  the 
back.  The  toques  are  very  handsome  in 
partridge  or  pheasant  plumage,  or  in  solid 
colors  of  deep  red,  blue  or  metallic  green. 
Such  hats  range  in  price  from  $5  to  $12, 
but  we  saw  a  special  sale  of  them  for 
$3.75.  A  frequent  defect,  however,  in 
cheap  made  plumage  is  that  the  feathers 
are  not  always  firmly  fixed  to  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  after 
exposure  to  a  stiff  wind  the  plume  acquires 
a  somewhat  bald-headed  appearance. 

* 

Some  Texan  advice,  given  in  Forest  and 
Stream,  is  worth  remembering : 

“My  boy,”  said  a  Texas  man  to  his  son, 
who  was  starting  out  for  an  eastern  city, 
“let  me  tell  you  something  which  may  be 
of  help  to  you.  You  get  up  there  and  you’ll 
see  a  heap  of  people  who  have  got  more 
money  than  you  have — a  heap  of  people 
who  have  got  more  brains  than  you  have, 
and  more  success.  Some  of  them  may 
even  be  better-looking  than  you  are. 
Don’t  you  worry  about  tit  it,  and  don’t 
you  be  scared  of  anybody.  Whenever 
you  meet  man  who  allows  he’s  your  su¬ 
perior,  you  just  look  at  him  and  say  to 
yourself,  After  all,  you’re  just  folks. 
You  want  to  remember  for  yourself,  too, 
that  you’re  just  folks.  After  you  have 
lived  as  long  as  I  have,  and  have 
knocked  round  the  world,  you’ll  learn 
that  that’s  all  any  one  of  us  is — just  folks.” 

Ail  Economy  In  Meat. 

Once  a  week  we  cook  a  beef  heart,  which 
is  better  relished  by  all  of  the  family  than 
any  other  “meat  dinner”  we  have  in  the 
seven  days.  They  only  cost  10  or  15  cents, 
and  make  a  bountiful  dinner  for  six  or 
eight  people  (according  to  size  of  heart.) 
I  have  tried  several  ways  of  cooking  it, 
so  we  never  get  tired  of  it  as  we  do  some 
other  meats.  Wash  the  heart  inside  and 
out,  .thoroughly,  with  cold  water,  put  it 
into  a  kettle — with  a  tin  plate  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  keep  it  from  scorching — and  cover 
with  hot  water,  adding  a  pinch  of  soda  as 
soon  as  it  boils.  When  nearly  done,  cut 
off  the  fat,  m  little  bits,  into  the  water. 
Rub  the  heart  with  salt  and  pepper,  inside 
and  out,  and  stuff  it  as  you  would  a  chicken, 
put  it  in  a  pan  with  part  ot  the  water  in 
which  it  was  cooked,  and  finish  it  in  the 
oven.  Baste  often,  and  do  not  let  it  get 
hard.  Another  way  is  to  slice  it  after  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  fat,  letting  it  all  simmer  to¬ 
gether  till  it  is  very  tender,  then  make 
the  gravy  over  it,  as  with  chicken,  and 
serve.  Again  I  cook  it  the  same  way, 
making  dumplings  over  it  before  I  make 
the  gravy,  and  serve  together. 

Another  time,  I  take  the  slices  out  when 
done,  put  them  in  a  basin  with  some  of  the 
gravy,  cover  with  a  good  crust,  bake,  and 
serve  with  the  rest  of  the  gravy.  Baked 
with  a  dressing  over  it,  instead  of  the 
crust,  makes  another  change,  which  we 
like  better  than  when  the  whole  heart  is 
stuffed  and  baked.  Or  after  the  heart  is 
sliced,  make  a  dressing,  with  chopped  nuts 
mixed  in,  stuff  it  in  a  small  salt  sack,  tie 
it,  and  lay  it  over  the  meat,  letting  it  cook 
till  ready  to  make  the  gravy.  This  is  our 
favorite  way  of  all,  perhaps  because  I  have 
not  cooked  it  so  as  often.  Lastly,  take 
the  slices  when  very  tender,  roll  them  in 
fine  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  quickly,  in 
plenty  of  good  sweet  fat,  and  serve  as  be¬ 
fore,  with  the  gravy.  If  rightly  cooked, 
seasoned,  and  served,  this  heart  dinner  in 


any  of  these  ways,  will  taste  very  much 
like  chicken,  with  only  a  small  proportion 
of  its  cost.  The  gravy,  and  odd  bits  of 
heart  that  a;e  often  left  over,  will — with 
the  addition  of  a  cup  of  cold  rice,  and  a 
slice  of  onion — make  a  good  soup  for  an¬ 
other  meal.  Celery,  sage,  onion,  catsup, 
mustard,  and  whole  cloves,  vary  the  flavor 
to  suit  the  taste.  Cutting  the  heart  in 
slices,  before  it  is  quite  done,  and  stewing 
it  in  the  liquor  makes  it  more  tender,  and 
better  flavored,  quite  unlike  the  usual  way 
of  cooking  it. _ hale  cook. 

A  Few  More  Pickles. 

Gherkins. — Wipe  one  quart  of  small  un¬ 
ripe  cucumbers.  Put  in  a  stone  crock  and 
add  one-quarter  cupful  of  salt  dissolved  in 
one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Let  stand  three 
days.  Drain  cucumbers  from  brine,  bring 
the  brine  to  the  boiling  point,  pour  over 
the  cucumbers,  and  again  let  stand  three 
days.  Repeat ;  drain,  wipe  cucumbers, 
and  pour  over  one  quart  of  boiling 
water  in  which  one  scant  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  alum  has  been  dissolved.  Let 
stand  six  hours,  then  drain  from  alum 
water.  Cook  cucumbers  10  minutes,  a  few 
at  a  time,  in  cne-fourth  of  the  following 
mixture,,  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and 
boiled  lu  minutes:  One  quart  of  vinegar, 
one  red  pepper,  one-half  stick  of  cinnamon, 
one-haif  teaspoonful  allspice,  one-halt 
taolespoonfui  of  cloves.  Strain  the  re¬ 
maining  liquor  over  the  pickles,  which 
have  been  put  in  a  stone  jar.  Bring  liquor 
to  boiling  point  before  turning  it  over  the 
pickles. 

Ripe  Tomato  Pickle. — Mix  in  the  order 
given  one  and  a  half  pints  of  firm  ripe  to¬ 
matoes,  peeled  and  chopped,  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  of  chopped  celery,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  chopped  red  pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  chopped  onion,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
salt,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  mustard  seed,  one-quar¬ 
ter  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  grated  nutmeg  and  one  cupful  of 
vinegar.  Stir  thoroughly,  put  in  a  stone 
jar  and  cover.  It  should  stand  one  week 
before  using,  but  may  be  kept  one  year. 

Vinegar  for  Yellow  Pickles. — This  may 
be  used  for  cucumbers,  tomatoes  or  any 
other  vegetable  desired.  Use  one-half 
pound  of  grated  horseradish,  one  pound  of 
white  mustard  seed,  one-half  pound  of 
black  mustard  seed,  one  ounce  each  of 
mace,  nutmegs,  cloves,  allspice  and  ground 
white  pepper,  two  ounces  of  turmeric, 
one- half  cupful  of  ground  mustard,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  celery  seed,  four  cloves 
of  garlic,  one-quarter  pound  of  ground 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you  will  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


$16  For  lc 

••/  spent  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  and  saved 
$it>  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  Range." 

Will  you  spend  one  cent  to  investigate  our 
special  factory  offer  on 

Kalamazoo 

Stoves 


'  i  i 


and 

Ranges 

Wo  ship  direct  to  you 
fr<  >m  our  own  factory, 
freight 
prepaid, 
on 

360 

Days  Ap¬ 
proval 


and  save  you  from 
25%  to  10%  inthe 
purchase  price. 
You  can’t  find  a 
better  at  any 
price;  if  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  return  it  at  our  expense.  We 
can  do  this  better  because  we  are  the  only  stove 
manufacturers  in  the  world  who  arc  selling 
their  entire  product  direct  from  the  factory  to 
the  user.  We  save  you  all  jobbers’,  dealers’  and 
middlemen’s  profits— therefore,  do  not  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  dealers’  prejudice;  investigatel'oryour- 
self.  We  have  a  most  extraordinary  bargain 
price  on  our  Oak  Stova— the  price  will  surely  as¬ 
tonish  you— don’t  buy  until  you  learn  all  about 
the  Kalamazoo  Oak. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  FREE  CATALOGUE 
and  compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  those 
of  local  dealers.  That  will  tell  the  story.  The 
catalogue  is  the  most  complete  ever  issued  by 
any  manufacturer  selling  direct  to  the  user. 
Describes  our  full  line,  including, 

KALAMAZOO  STEEL  RANCES. 
KALAMAZOO  STEEL  COOK  STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO  OAK  HEATERS  at  special 
factory  prices. 

A  HIGH  GRADE  LINE  OF  CAST  COOK 
STOVES  for  wood  or  wood  and  coal. 

A  NEW  CAST  RANGE  for  hard  coal  ex¬ 
clusively,  made  especially  for  the  east¬ 
ern  and  city  trnde— a  great  monev  saver. 

A  NEW  SELF  FEEDING  BASE  BURNER 
— handsomely  nickled— the  equal  of  any 
high  grade  parlor  stove  in  the  world— a 
great  bargain. 

KALAMAZOO  HOT  BLAST  STOVE  for 

soft  coal. 

A  NEW  CAST  COTTAGE  HEATING 
STOVE  for  wood.  ETC.  ETC. 

Don’t  fail  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  many 
good  qualities  and  superior  advantages  of  our 
Crand  Rang*.  Made  exclusively  for  hard  coal 
or  wood— it’s  the  kind  the  New 
England,  New  York  and  Penn. 
housewives  use— the  price  will  'fix.-  \\ 

surprise  you  because  of  its  rea-  ™ 

sonableness. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges 
are  equipped  with  our  Patent  Oven  They, 
mometer — great  fuel  saver — makes  baking 
and  roasting  easy. 

Highest  grade  patent  blue  polished  steel  plates 
used  in  all  Kalamazoo  Steel  Ranges  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  All  Kalamazoos  blacked  and  pol¬ 
ished  ready  for  use.  Anyone  can  set  them  up. 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  we  are  real  manufac¬ 
turers— not  simply  dealers:  we  guarantee  our 
product  under  a  *20,000  bank  bond:  we  pay  all 
freight  charges;  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  we  don’t  want  you  to  keep  the  purchase; 
we  give  you  a  360  day  approval  test.  The 
Kalamazoo  is  not  excelled  by  any  stove  or 
range  in  the  world,  and  we  certainly  do  save 
you  money.  Send  for  free  catalogue  No.  114; 
read  our  offer;  compare  our  prices  and  then 
let  us  ship  you  a  Kalamazoo. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  refer  to  any  bank  in  Kalamazoo,  any  Commercial 
Agency,  or  to  the  Editors  of  this  Publication. 


Banner  Lye 


ginger  and  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar. 
Put  in  a  three-gallon  jar  with  two  gallons 
of  vinegar.  Stir  frequently  and  let  re¬ 
main  for  several  weeks  before  using.  This 
will  keep  any  length  of  time.  Half  quan¬ 
tity  may  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  a 
small  family.  _ 

Crab  Apple  Sweet  Pickles. 

A  request  on  page  611  called  for  a  recipe 
for  pickling  the  crab  apple.  I  have  a 
tested  recipe  which  I  value  highly,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Seven  pounds  of  fruit  (the  largest 
best  apples  on  the  tree  and  be  careful  not 
to  break  off  the  stems)  3L>  pounds  sugar, 
one  quart  vinegar,  one  tablespoonful  each 
of  cinnamon  and  cloves,  unground,  (or 
much  more  if  desired.)  Put  the  vinegar, 
sugar,  and  spice  in  the  kettle  and  let  it 
come,  to  a  boil,  then  put  the  fruit  in  and 
as  it  cooks  skim  out  and  pack  the  apples  in 
layers  in  a  jar.  When  cooked  pour  the 
syrup  over  the  fruit  in  the  jar.  One  must 
be  very  careful  in  cooking  the  crab  apple, 
as  if  done  too  much  it  will  mash  badly. 

MRS.  E.  w.  SHOWERS. 


A  standard  remedy 
for  blighted  fruit  trees 

You  can  easilv  make  your  fruit  trees  more  profit¬ 
able  than  ever  be  fore.  We  tell  below  how  to  protect 

peach  trees  plum  trees 

apple  trees  pear  trees 

from  blight  and  keep  them  healthy.  This  method 
has  been  thoroughly  tested  aucl  results  are 
absolutely  certain. 

2  cans  Banner  Lye 
4  lbs  Flowers  of  sulphur 
10  lbs  Lime 

is  sufficient  for  50  trees. 


Mix  the  Banner  Lye  and 
sulphurdry,  then  make  athin 
paste  by  adding  water.  Slack 
the  lime  and  add  enough 
Water  to  make  a  thick  white 
wash.  Add  the  Banner  Lye 
and  sulphur,  and  stir  well. 
Apply  to  trunk  and  larger 
branches  with  a  whitewash 
brush,  Dilutethe  remainder 
until  It  is  thin  enough  to 
spray;  then  thoroughly  spray 
the  tops  of  the  trees. 

The  time  to  do  it  is  after 
the  first  heavy  frost  in  the 
fall  and  again  in  the  early 
spring. 

ou  owe  it  to  yourself  and  neighbors  to  keep 
i  trees  free  from  blight. 

our  grocer  or  druggist  sells  Banner  Lye  for  10  cents. 
>nd  to  us  for  free  book,  “  Uses  of  Banner  Lye. 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. — Let  the  cu¬ 
cumbers  stand  in  salt  water  three  days. 
Heat  the  brine  once  or  twice  and  pour 
over  them.  Drain;  put  in  a  jar  and  pour 
over  them  hot  vinegar  with  cloves  and 
cinnamon  in  a  bag;  two-thirds  cupful 
sugar  to  quart  of  vinegar;  put  in  plenty  of 
horseradish  and  this  will  keep  sealed  or 
open.  Put  in  a  little  alum  to  make  them 
brittle.  mrs.  b. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

bas  been  n*e<l  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 

. iTe  ‘  ~ 


shildren  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. ' 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  < 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best  i 
nedyro 


remedy  lor  diarrhoea.  _ 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


Ask  your  doctor  about  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  for  colds, 
coughs,  croup,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption.  &>$enTeMas8: 
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The  Work  of  a  Stormy  Day. 

If  I  were  older  and  husband  were 
younger,  we  would  both  be  60.  This  will 
explain  why  there  cannot  be  much  ex¬ 
pected  of  us  in  the  farming  industry. 
Husband  was  for  many  yqars  after  the 
Civil  War,  of  which  he  is  a  veteran,  a 
carpenter  and  builder.  To-day  many  souls 
are  sheltered  in  good  homes  of  his  de¬ 
signing  and  construction.  There  came  a 
time  after  the  loss  of  our  children  when 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  liore  so  hardly  upon 
us  that  we  were  broken  in  .strength  and 
spirit.  At  about  the  same  time  there  was 
great  business  depression  in  our  town,  and 
the  building  industry  became  dormant  or 
dead.  We  were  tired  and  sad,  and  sat 
quietly  down  in  our  snug  little  home  to 
wait  till  the  “clouds  rolled  by.”  We 
waited  for  seven  years,  making  now  and 
then  an  effort  to  lit  into  the  procession,  but 
the  crow’s  tracks  deepened,  the  grey  hairs 
increased  and  we  were  no  longer  “stren¬ 
uous”  enough  to  keep  up.  The  vital  ques¬ 
tion  finally  became,  What  shall  we  do? 
City  life  was  expensive,  and  our  little  rainy 
day  provision  might  not  carry  us  through 
a  lingering  old  age.  Many  times  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose.  At  last  we  decided  that  we 
would  exchange  our  dear  little  home  for 
the  best  we  could  get  in  the  country,  where 
expenses  would  be  lighter  and  where  we 
could  grow  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Many  places  were  offered,  but  it  took  a 
long  time  to  find  one  for  which  we  could 
exchange  on  terms  at  all  favorable  to  our¬ 
selves.  When  at  last  we  did  so  it  seemed 
as  though  we  had  come  into  possession 
of  the  worst  looking  piece  of  property  in 
New  England.  The  land  looked  as  though 
it  were  the  dumping  ground  for  rocks  that 
were  left  over  after  the  mountains  were 
made.  In  fact,  it  is  partly  mountain, 
edged  with  a  large  tract  of  swamp  maple. 

A  glorious  spectacle  it  is  these  Autumn 
days,  and  a  feast  to  our  eyes,  as  the  pure 
air  and  sweet  well  water  is  strength  to 
our  bodies.  We  have  about  20  acres  of 
meadow  with  scattered  fruit  trees.  The 
old  house  was  built  previous  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  and  was  of  the  most  se¬ 
verely  plain  and  substantial  type  of  the 
old  Colonial  residence.  I  say  was,  because 
we  have  added  large  square  porches,  new 
and  larger  windows  and  made  other  im¬ 
provements.  At  this  time  we  are  laying  a 
new  floor  in  the  sitting  room,  and  that 
brings  me  to  the  present  day’s  work  which 
began  late.  The  fierce  storm  of  last  night 
kept  me  wakeful ;  consequently  it  was 
near  seven  when  I  had  finished  my  morn¬ 
ing  nap.  If  T  were  nearer  30  than  60  T 
would  have  foregone  the  indulgence. 

Husband  had  arisen,  lighted  the  kitchen 
fire,  filled  the  kettle  and  gone  about  his 
chores,  which  consist  in  caring  for  two 
cows,  one  horse,  one  hog,  and  50  hens. 
His  method  of  doing  this  is  painstaking  and 
thorough.  While  he  was  so  engaged  I 
prepared  a  breakfast  of  fried  ham,  creamed 
potatoes,  fried  sweet  potatoes,  bread,  but¬ 
ter  and  coffee.  After  breakfast  I  skimmed 
several  pans  of  milk,  washed  dishes, 
cleaned  a  churn  that  had  been  out  of  use 
for  a  year  and  gathered  dust,  churned  my 
cream,  worked  the  butter  and  washed  up 
all  dishes  and  vessels  from  the  same.  I 
then  ran  out  to  the  hickory  tree  and  picked 
up  half  a  bushel  of  nuts  unshucked.  It 
was  stolen  time,  but  the  tree  stands  be¬ 
hind  the  school  house  and  the — squirrels 
— might  get  the  nuts.  I  returned  to  find 
the  mulley  cow  had  uncovered  my  best 
barrel  of  red  apples,  and  it  took  me  sev¬ 
eral  minutes  to  persuade  her  that  they 
were  mine,  and  to  cover  them  securely. 
They  stand  under  the  great  oaks  till  it 
shall  be  time  to  put  them  in  the  cellar.  I 
disposed  of  my  basket  of  nuts,  ran  in  to 
replenish  the  fire,  and  “see  to  things,” 
then  to  the  garden  to  gather  a  pan  of 
kale  and  prepare  it  for  cooking,  having 
already  put  a  piece  of  home-cured  pork  to 
boil. 

After  putting  the  kale  to  boil  with  the 
pork  I  went  to  the  Greening  trees  to 
save  the  best  of  the  storm-strewn  apples. 
Apple  picking  with  us  has  been  mostly 
from  the  ground  this  year,  but  by  careful 


management  we  hope  to  have  apples  all 
Winter,  depending  upon  Russets  for  late 
use.  It  is  now  time  to  pare  potatoes  to 
add  to  the  pork  aijd  greens,  and  remove 
from  the  oven  a  nice  bread  pudding  that 
I  made  as  I  went  along,  always  feeding 
the  wood  fire  between  acts.  The  pudding 
makes  a  favorite  dessert  for  our  homely 
dinner,  and  while  the  potatoes  claim  their 
30  minutes  for  cooking  I  put  the  sleeping 
rooms  in  order.  It  is  perhaps  half  past 


482 1  Three  Quarter  or  Arm  Length 
Coat,  32  to  42  bust. 


twelve  when  we  take  our  dinner  leisurely, 
resting  a  bit  at  the  table.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  my  husband  has  been  idle 
while  I  gathered  nuts  and  apples  and  to¬ 
matoes,  which  I  forgot  to  mention,  or  that 
lie  usually  allows  me  to  turn  the  churn 
handle.  After  doing  the-  necessary  work 
around  the  stables  he  began  work  in  the 
sitting  room,  which  we  hope  to  have 
wholly  renovated  at  the  close  of  another 
week.  After  dinner  he  resumed  this  occu¬ 
pation  while  I  of  course,  washed  dishes, 
and  tidied  up  a  little,  sweeping  and  dust¬ 
ing  where  I  could  with  furniture  all  out 
of  place. 

It  was  two  o’clock  before  I  found  myself 
ready  to  begin  painting  doors  and  casings 
in  the  new  room,  changing  the  gloomy  old 
red  for  light  flesh  tint.  I  worked  at  this 
till  near  supper  time,  when  I  gathered  the 
eggs  and  assisted  in  housing  the  chickens, 
husband  caring  for  the  stock  as  usual, 
milking  the  cows  and  feeding  every  thing. 
By  the  time  this  is  done  I  have  prepared  a 
light  supper  of  bread  and  rqilk,  sliced 
pears,  cake  and  tea,  with  a  piece  of  cus¬ 
tard  pie  on  the  side  for  the  head  of  the 
family,  after  which  I  washed  dishes.  Hus¬ 
band  fills  the  wood  box  and  we  sit  down 
in  our  easy  chairs  for  one  hour,  he  read¬ 
ing  the  home  paper  and  commenting  on 
local  politics,  while  I  look  through  Tiie 
R.  N.-Y.  It  is  by  this  time  eight  o’clock 
and  we  both  take  out  paint  brushes  and 
apply  paint  till  nine.  The  day  has  been 
a  stormy  one,  .and  I  have  kept  one  old 
skirt  hanging  behind  the  stove  all  day, 
changing  as  often  as  my  work  took  me  out 
of  doors  or  in ;  have  worn  rubbers  nearly 
all  day,  which  is  tiresome.  Soon  after  nine 
o’clock  we  thank  God  for  a  bed  and  retire 
with  a  feeling  that  if  we  were  younger 
and  stronger  we  might  earq.  our  living. 
The  country  life  grows  dearer  to  us  every 
day,  and  the  rough  old  farm  contains  more 
beauty  spots  and  “tasty”  things  than  we 
ever  found  before  within  the  limits  of  a 
hundred  acres.  p.  m.  o. 


At  the  punch  bowl’s  brink. 

Let  us  pause  and  think 
What  they  say  in  Japan; 

First  the  man  takes  a  drink. 

Then  the  drink  takes  a  drink— 

Then  the  drink  takes  the  man! 

—Isabella  Bird  Bishop. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Fitted  coats  in  severe  tailor  style  are 
among  the  features  shown  for  the  coming 
season.  This  one  allows  a  choice  of  three- 
quarter  or  arm  length  and  can  be  made 
as  part  of  a  costume  or  as  a  separate 
wrap  as  may  be  preferred.  In  the  case 
of  the  model  the  material  is  wood  brown 
cloth  with  bands  of  the  same  stitched  with 
silk  as  a  finish.  The  coat  is  made  with 
fronts,  backs,  side-backs  and  double  under¬ 
arm  gores,  the  side-front  and  side-back 
seams  being  continued  to  the  shoulders, 
so  making  long  and  graceful  lines.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  sizes  is  5 $4  yards  27  inches  wide, 
4  yards  44  inches  wide  or  3/2  yards  52 
inches  wide  for  three-quarter  length;  4^+ 
yards  27  inches  wide,  3  yards  44  inches 
wide  or  2l/2  yards  52  inches  wide  for  arm 
length.  The  pattern  4821  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust 
measure;  price  10  cents. 

Plain  flared  skirts  never  lose  their  vogue, 
no  matter  what  other  styles  may  appear. 
This  one  is  well  adapted  to  cloth  and  all 
heavier  fabrics,  and  allows  choice  of  a  band 
flounce  at  the  lower  edge  or  any  other 
trimming  that  may  be  preferred.  As  il¬ 
lustrated  it  is  made  of  copper  colored 
cheviot,  stitched  with  silk  and  trimmed 
with  graduated  bands  of  taffeta  held  by 
ornamental  buttons,  but  all  materials  in 
vogue  for  suits  and  for  skirts,  that  are 
heavy  enough  to  be  available  for  the  style, 
are  equally  correct.  The  skirt  is  made  in 
seven  gores  which  are  cut  to  fit  with  per¬ 
fect  smoothness  at  the  upper  portion  and 
to  flare  freely  at  the  lower.  At  the  back 
are  flat  inverted  pleats  and  beneath  them 
the  closing  is  made.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  11^2 
jards  27  inches  wide,  7  yards  44  inches 


wide  or  5J4  yards  52  inches  wide,  with 
the  flounce ;  8*14  yards  27  inches  wide,  5 
yards  44  inches  wide  or  4  yards  52  inches 
without  the  flounce.  The  pattern  4826  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and 
34  inch  waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Endeavor  to  be  patient  in  bearing  with 
the  defects  and  infirmities  of  others  of 
what  sort  soever  they  be ;  for  that  thou 
thyself  also  hast  many  failings  which 
must  be  borne  with  by  others.  If  thou 
canst  not  make  thyself  such  a  one  as  thou 
wouldst,  how  canst  thou  expect  to  have 
another  in  all  things  to  thy  liking?  We 
would  willingly  have  others  perfect  and 
yet  we  amend  not  our  own  faults. — 
Thomas  a  Kempis. 


In  comparing  Grain-0  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  itfi  ben¬ 
efits. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25e.  per  package 


FREE 


“KITCHEN  EXPERIENCE,”  by  Chris¬ 
tine  Terhune  Herrick ,  a  valuable  book 
embracing  the  best  suggestions  from 
years  of  experience.  Also  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  description  of  the  wonderful  new 


ROYAL 


( Patented ) 


GRANITE! 

STEEL 

WARE 


which  she  finds  so  admirably  adapted  to  every 
kitchen  use.  Being  light  it  does  not  tire  the 
housewife.  Is  durable,  clean  and  econmical. 
Perfectly  pure  and  absolutely  safe  to  use. 
“Kitchen  Experience”  gives  many  ideas  which 
housewives  find  of  everyday  help.  Write  for 

rthe  book— it  is  free.  Koyal  Granite  Steel) 
“Ware,  with  the  label  on  each  article,  is  sold™ 
by  all  dealers. 

NATIONAL  ENAMELING 
AND  STAMPING  CO., 

Dept.  O  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


YES 

There  are  other  railroads  be. 
tween  the  east  and  the  west. 

BUT 

it  is  always  well  to  secure  the 
best  you  can  for  the  money. 

THEREFORE 

You  should  bear  in  mind  this 
remark  of  an  experienced 
traveler : 

“For  the  excellence  of  its  tracks,  the 
speed  of  its  trains,  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  its  patrons,  the  loveliness  and  variety  0} 
its  scenery,  the  number  and  importance  of 
its  cities,  and  the  uniformly  correct  char¬ 
acter  of  its  service,  the  New  York  Central  <& 
Hudson  River  Railroad  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  similar  institution  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic." 

Send  to  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York,  a  2-cent  stamp  for  a  52-page  i  Uustrat-.d 
Catalogue  of  the  “  Four-Track  Series.” 


For  Information 

as  to  Fruit  and  Tracking  Lands,  Grazing  Lands, 
Soil  and  Climate  In  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  &  Florida  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  * 

Write  to  WILBUR  M’COY  Agricultural  and 
Immigration  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


“BE  GOOD” 

TO  YOUR  HORSES 
USE  FRAZER’S  AXLE  GREASE 
AND  MAKE  IT  EASY  FOR  THEM. 


Recognized  as  the  STANDARD 
Axle  Grease  of  the  United  States. 

Many  Thousand  Tubs  of  this  Grease  are  sold 
weekly  to  the  Truckmen  of  New  Y  ork  City,  their 
Trucks  are  loaded  heavy  and  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  money  Is  made,  one  greasing  lasting 
two  weeks  or  longer. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  FRAZER’S  with  Label  on 
It  saves  year  horse  labor  and  you  too. 
SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 

f-razer  Lubricator  Co.,  83  MurraySt.,N.Y 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 


CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


September  24, 
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MARKETS 


Trices  obtained  during  week  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1004. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth 

inspection  . 

No.  2,  Red  Winter . 

Corn  No.  2,  mixed . 

oats,  new  crop,  white . 

Rye.  clean  and  free  from  onions 

Ilarley,  feeding  . 

Seeds,  Timothy,  choice  re- 

cleaned,  bushel . 

Clover,  medium  red,  bushel... 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice  . 

Common  to  good . 

Tea,  choice  . 

Red  kidney,  choice . 

Common  to  good . 

White  kidney,  choice . 

Yellow  Eye,  choice . 

FEED. 

Middlings  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Spring  bran  . 

HAY  AND  STRAl 

Hay,  prime  . 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  and  clover  mixed. . . . 

.siraw,  prime  rye . 

Short  and  oat . 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extras,  93 Oj  95  score 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Slate  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras.  . 

Tubs,  tirsts  . 

western  imitation  creamery: 

Firsts  . 

Seconds  . 

Western  factory,  firsts . 

Lower  grades  . 

Tacking  stock,  No.  1 . 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  fancy . 

Good  to  prime., . 

Large,  fancy  . 

Good  to  prime . 

Large,  poor  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice. . . . 

Tart:  skims,  prime . 

Common  to  fair . 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white 

Good  to  choice . 

Fresh  gathered,  extra,  mixed 

Firsts  . 

Western,  northerly  sections,  se¬ 
lected,  fancy  . 

Average  best  . 

Kentucky,  freSh  gathered,  fair 

to  prime  . 

Tennessee  and  other  Southern. 

Western,  fresh  gath'ed,  dirties 

Checked  eggs  . 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price,  $1.31  gross  per 


40-quart  can  delivered  in  New  York,  or  2 Vi 
cents  per  quart  net  for  26-cent  freight  zone. 

HOTS. 

New  York  State.  1904,  choice.  34  @  36 

Medium  to  prime .  31  @  30 

Ordinary  .  29  @  30 

New  York  State,  1903,  choice.  33  (a  35 

Medium  to  prime .  30  @  32 

Ordinary  .  37  @  28 

Olds  .  7  @  13 

German,  crop  1903 .  55  @  58 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Alexander,  bbl . 1.75  @3.00 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg . 1.50  @2.50 

Gravenstein  . 1.50  @2.25 

Detroit  Red  . 1.50  @2.50 

Twenty  Ounce  . . 1.50  @2.25 

Wealthy  . 1.50  @2.50 

Maiden  Blush  . 1.50  @2.25 

Codling  . 1.25  @1.75 

Fall  Tippin  . 1.50  @2.25 

Crab  apples,  small,  per  bbl. 3.00  @5.00 

Tears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 2.00  to  4.00 

Seckel  . 2.00  @4.00 

Bourre  Clairgeau  . 2.00  @  3.00 

Beurre  Bose  . 2.00  @3.00 

Louise  Bonne  . 1.75  @  2.25 

Flemish  Beauty  . 1.00  @2.00 

Richer  . 1.50  @2.00 

Plums,  large,  8-lb  basket .  30  @  40 

German  prunes  .  30  @  40 

Diamond  .  25  @  35 

Grand  Duke .  20  @  25 

Monarch  .  20  @  25 

Lombard  .  12  @  15 

Reine  Claude  .  20  @  25 

Green  Gage  .  20  @  22 

Purple  Egg  .  20  @  30 

Yellow  Egg  .  15  @  25 

Damson  .  20  @  25 

Teaches,  W.  Va.  and  Western 

Maryland,  carrier . 1.00  @1.75 

10  Tb  handle  basket .  25  @  35 

Other  Md.  and  Del.,  bkt....  60  @1.00 

Jersey,  basket  .  35  @11.12 

Up-river,  basket  .  (>0  @1.00 

Western  N.  Y.,  carrier . 1.25  (a  1.50 

Ohio,  bushel  basket . 1.25  @  — 

Grapes,  black,  up-river,  carrier  55  @  65 

Delaware  up  river,  carrier..  75  @  90 

Niagara,  up-river,  carrier.  .  .  60  @  90 

other  white,  up-river,  carrier  50  @  60 

Black,  8-11)  basket .  17  @  20 

4-m  basket  .  8  @  10 

Bulk,  ton  .  40.00@  45.00 

Huckleberries,  large,  blue.  qt.  7  @  8 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod.  bbl.... 5.00  @6.00 

Muskmelons,  Jersey,  bu.-box.  .  25  @  50 

Maryland,  crate  . .  .  50  @1.25 

Colorado,  standard  crate. ...  1.00  @1.-25 

Colorado,  pony  crate .  75  @  85 

Watermelons,  carload . 1oo.00@250.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Beets,  100  bunches .  50  @1.00 

Carrots,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Cabbage,  Long  Island,  loo.. 2. 00  @4.00 

cauliflower.  L.  L.  1)1)1 . 1.00  @2.50 

Celery,  dozen  roots .  10  @  50 

Corn,  100  ears .  75  @1.50 

Cucumbers,  bll .  50  @1.00 

Tickles,  1,000  .  50  @1.50 

Egg  plants,  bbl .  60  @  75 

Lima  lieans,  bag .  75  @1.50 

Lettuce,  dozen  .  25  @  50 

Onions,  yellow,  bbl. .  . . 1.75  @2.00 

White  . 1.75  @2.75 

Red  . 1.50  @2.00 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl .  —  @1.00 

Tomatoes,  bushel  box .  20  @  50 

Turnips,  ruta  baga.  bbl.......  40  @  60 

Potatoes,  180  lbs . 1.25  @1.75 

Sweets,  bbl . 2.00  @2.25 
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DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evaporated,  fancy . 

7 

(<v 

7  V, 

Common  to  good . 

4 

(<l 

5 

Sun-dried,  sliced.  Southern... 

2 

«v 

3 

Canadian,  quarters  . 

3 

@ 

4 

State  and  Western,  quarters 

•> 

%  @ 

3% 

Southern,  coarse  cut . 

2 

@ 

3 

Chops,  100  IDs . 1 

@1 

.  t  5 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.  .  .  .  1 

.25 

@1.6)5 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1904. 

19 

@ 

- — 

Huckleberries,  1904  . 

Blackberries,  1904  . 

Cherries,  1904  . 

13 

@ 

14 

6 

@J 

— 

12 

%  @ 

1 3  % 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Spring  turkeys  . 

20 

@ 

30 

old  turkeys  . 

12 

@ 

15 

Spring  chickens  . 

1  2  %  (<i 

•>*> 

Fowls  . 

13 

@ 

13% 

Spring  ducks  . 

Geese  . 

9 

16 

14 

@ 

17 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.50  @2.50 

FARM  CHEMICALS. — Trices  on  fertilizers 
cover  the  range  from  ton  to  car  lots  f.  o.  b. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  ton,  $45 @50 ;  dried  blood, 
high  grades,  tine  ground,  $53@56 ;  kainit,  ton, 
$1 0@  12:  muriate  potash,  80  per  cent,  $38 @ 
44;  acid  phosphates,  $12@iu;  copper  sul¬ 
phate,  in  bbl.  lots,  lb,  5%  :  water  glass  (so¬ 
dium  silicate),  in  small  ots,  lb,  15@30. 

TOBACCO. — Seed  leaf,  Connecticut  tillers, 
5@10;  wrappers,  30@70.  New  York  State 
fillers,  3@5;  new  and  selections,  25@2S;  aver¬ 
age  running  lots,  5 @12.  Pennsylvania  tillers. 
3@6.  Virginia  shipping,  common  to  good 
lugs,  6@7 ;  common  to  good  leaf,  7*4 @11. 
Louisville  burley,  common  to  good  lugs,  10 Vs 
@15;  common  to  good  leaf,  10%  @20%- 
LIVE  STOCK. 

NEW  YORK. — Steers.  $3.40@5.50.  Stockers 
and  feeders,  $2.85@3.25.  Bulls,  $2.25 @3.60. 
Cows,  $1.25@3.50.  Calves.  $5@8.50.  Sheep, 
$2.50@4.50.  Lambs,  $4@6.55.  Hogs,  $6.40 
@6.65 

EAST  BUFFALO.  —  Steers,  $4.75@5.75. 
Cows,  $2.75@4.  Calves.  $4,500/8.  Sheep, 
$2@4.  Lambs,  $4.50@6.40.  Hogs,  $6.30. 

CHICAGO. — Steers,  $50/0.25.  Stockers  and 
feeders,  $2@3.75.  Calves,  $3@6.75.  Sheep 
$30/  3.50.  Lambs,  $3.50@6.20.  Ilogs,  $5.40 

(<t  6.10. 

NOTES  FROM  OTHER  MARKETS. 

CHICAGO. — Butter,  18%.  Cheese,  8@9. 
Eggs,  19%  @21%. 

PHILADELPHIA.— Butter,  19.  Cheese,  8V4 
0/d)1/;.  Eggs,  210/21  Vi-  Dressed  chickens, 
lb,  16@18.  Apples,  bbl.,  $j.@2.50.  Potatoes, 
bu.,  45  @50. 

BOSTON.— Blitter,  19%.  Cheese,  S%@9%. 
Eggs,  19  @21. 

BALTIMORE. — Butter,  18@21.  Cheese, 
10%  Of  10%.  Eggs,  20 @22.  Spring  chickens, 
live,  15.  Potatoes,  bu.,  30@50.  Apples,  bbl., 
$1.50  @2.25.  _ 


Potato  receipts  are  rather  light  and  prices 
for  choice  a  little  above  last  week’s  report. 
Damage  from  rot  is  quite  serious  and  makes 
speculative  buying  uncertain  business. 

Oniony  Rye. — “I  notice  in  market  quota¬ 
tions  ‘Rye  free  from  onions.’  What  does  this 
mean?”  E.  t. 

New  York. 

In  some  parts  of  this  country  the  wild 
onion  is  firmly  established.  On  the  top  of  the 
stalk  a  lot  of  little  sets  form.  These  often 
ripen  about  the  same  time  as  rye  and  are 
likely  to  be  bound  up  with  the  grain.  By 
thrashing  time  they  are  dried  down  to  about 
the  size  and  color  of  rye  kernels,  and  a  good 
many  of  them  pass  through  the  rye  sieve  of 
the  cleaner.  Being  very  strong,  they  flavor 
the  grain  when  ground  and  injure  it  for  many 
purposes.  This  is  one  of  the  most  trouble¬ 
some  weeds,  and  after  once  established  one 
has  a  night-and-day  job  to  get  rid  of  it.  To 
dig  and  burn  every  plant  is  not  a  big  job 
where  a  farm  contains  only  scattering 
patches.  Where  fields  are  overrun  with  onions 
only  some  form  of  long  continued  intense  cul¬ 
tivation  will  clear  them  out.  and  the  cultiva¬ 
tor's  patience  is  likely  to  lie  exhausted  long 
before  the  job  is  done.  Onions  in  pasture  or 
hay  taint  milk  so  thoroughly  that  the  flavor 
is  noticeable  in  butter  made  from  it. 

Fkuits. — Apples  are  plenty,  but  with  a 
strong  demand  prices  have  ranged  a  little 
higher  than  last  week,  choice  red  sorts  being 
particularly  active.  Buyers  of  Winter  apples 
are  operating  cautiously,  and  comparatively 
few  closed  deals  are  reported.  The  pear  situ¬ 
ation  has  improved,  choice  Bartlett  and 
Seckel  going  above  $4  in  some  cases.  Really 
salable  plums  are  higher,  but  a  lot  of  the  stuff 
received  has  been  in  bad  condition.  Teach 
arrivals  are  abundant,  but  as  a  rule  the  fruit 
is  bringing  full  value.  The  grape  demand  is 
increasing,  prices  now  being  within  reach  of 
cheap  buyers.  Muskmelons  are  very  low,  re¬ 
ceipts  being  heavy.  Colorado  large  crates 
have  gone  at  $1  or  under.  Anyone  fishing  for 
surprises  can  get  more  bites  in  handling 
muskmelons  than  any  other  class  of  fruit. 
The  choicest  Rocky  Fords  do  not  always  pan 
out  as  expected,  and  I  have  this  year  had  jer¬ 
sey  melons  equal  to  anything  seen  from  the 
West.  The  deadly  blight  seems  to  have  failed 
to  appear  in  many  sections  of  the  East  for¬ 
merly  visited. 
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RUBER-OID 

WAS  THE 

First  “ OID 99 

and  is  the  pioneer  weatherproof 
and  elastic  Roofing. 

FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS 

lluberoid  Rooting  has  been,  as  it  is  to-day, 

THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  STANDARD 

by  which  Rooting  quality  is  judged.  It  has  demonstrated  powers  of  endurance 
found  in  no  other  liooflng.  It  enjoys  the  prestige  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
world.  The  United  States  Government  has  ordered  over  three  million  square  feet  for 
the  Philippines  alone. 

Attempts  are  constantly  being  made  to  deceive  the  public  by  means  of  inferior 
imitations.  Our  registered  trade-mark,  “RUBEHOID,”  is  imitated,  the  externa^ 

appearance  of  the  imitation  roofing  is  made  to 
resemble  Ruberoid,  and  even  our  price-lists  and 
literature  are  copied. 

For  the  safety  of  the  friends  of  Ruberoid,  there¬ 
fore,  we  stamp  the  registered  trade-mark, ‘  RUB¬ 
EROID,”  on  the  under  side  of  our  Rooting.  If  not 
there,  it  is  not  genuine  Ruberoid.  We  are  the  sole 
owners  and  patentees  of  the  combination  of  ingre¬ 
dients  used  in  Ruberoid.  No  one  else  can  use  it; 
therefore,  there  is  no  roofing  which  can  be  “  the 
same.”  Remember  to  IDOK  FOR  THE  TRADE¬ 
MARK.  Write  for  Booklet  *•  k”  and  samples. 

Address  Dept.  K., 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO., 

sole  manufacturers, 

100  William  Street,  New  York. 


Learn  Telegraphy  and  R,  R.  Accounting. 

$60  to  $100  per  month  salary.  Endorsed  by  all  rail¬ 
roads.  Write  for  catalog.  Morse  School  of  Tele¬ 
graphy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


ORGAN. 


feet  high,  4  feet  long  and 
feet  wide,  latest  stylo  for 
1904-5,  guaranteed theequal 
of  organs  sold  by  others 
for  nearlydouble  the  price. 

Shown  by  a  i  large  picture 
and  fully  described  in  OUR 
BIG  FREE  ORGAN  CATA¬ 
LOGUE,  sent  to  any  one 
FOR  THE  ASKING. 

AT  $25.95 

to  $51.90  we  sell 
other  beautiful  OR¬ 
GANS.  all  made  In 
our  own  organ  fac¬ 
tory  and  sold  direct 
to  you  at  only  a  lit 
tie  above  actual 
manufacturlngcost, 
at  much  lower 
prices  THAN  ANY 
DEALER  CAN  BUY. 

IUI1V  we  can 
Ifni  build  and 
aell  the  best  Organa 
in  the  United  States 
for  so  much  less 
money  than  all  oth¬ 
er  manufacturers  and  dealers,  Is  all  explained  In  our 
new  free  Organ  Catalogue.  OUR  NO  MONEY  WITH 
ORDER  PLAN.  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER.  OUR  TWENTY- 
FIVE  YEARS  BINDING  GUARANTEE,  all  fully  explained 
In  the  BIG.  FREE  ORGAN -CATALOGUE,  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Have  you  any  use  for  an  organ!  If  not,  have 
you  a  friend  who  could  use  an  organ  if  the  price  was 
lowenough,  the  offer  liberal  enough,  the  greatest  chance 
ever  known!  If  so,  cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to  us,  and 
the  catalogue,  our  several  propositions,  and  our  new 
andmost  astonishingly  liberal  offer  ever  made,  will  all 
go  to  you  FREE.  BY  RETURN  MAIL,  POSTPAID. 
Wrltefor  our  Free  Organ  Catalogue  at  once.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO*  ILL 


SHIP  YOUR 


Apples,  Pears,  Poultry,  Bat¬ 
ter  and  Eggs,  to  E.  B.  WOOD- 
WAHD.  302  Greenwich  Street, 
New  York.  Established  1838. 


FARM  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENT  WANTED, 

We  desire  to  arrange  for  a 
High-grade  Farm  Superinten¬ 
dent.  He  must  be  a  man  of 
family ;  one  who  has  in  the 
past  conducted  farming  opera¬ 
tions  in  a  large  way. 

It  will  be  useless  for  any  to 
apply,  except  those  whose  past 
record  has  been  successful  and 
will  bear  the  most  rigid  in¬ 
vestigation. 

When  applying,  furnish  ref¬ 
erence  and  state  the  salary 
desired. 

THE  BURT  OLNEY  CANNING  CO., 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 

RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and 
Ginseng,  Lock  Box  48,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


New  Steel  Roofing  am I  Sitting 


Painted  red  on  both  sides.  Most  durable  and  economical  covering  for  roofing,  siding  or  celling  for 
residences,  houses,  burns,  sheds,  elevators,  stores,  churches,  poultry  houses,  cribs,  etc.  Easier  to 
lay  and  will  last  longer  than  auy  other  material.  Cheaper  than  shingles  or  slate.  No 
experience  necessary.  A  hammer  or  hatchet  are  the  only  tools  needed. 

$2.00  PER  tOO  SQUARE  FEET 

for  our  No.  10  grade,  flat. semi-hardened.  82.10  per  100  square  feet  for  corrugated  steel 
roofing  as  shown  in  cut,  V crimped  or  standing  seam.  82.25  lor  brick  siding  and  beaded 
ceiling  or  siding.  Our  catalogue  contains  full  particulars  of  these  materials.  Thousands 
of  buildings  throughout  the  world  arecovered  with  this  steel  roofing,  making  their  roofs 

FIRE,  WATER  AMD  LIGHTNING  PROOF. 

Send  in  you  r  order  for  as  many  squares  asyou  may  need  tocover  your  new  or  old  build¬ 
ing.  Time  will  proveitscnduriugqualities.  Withstands  theelements,  best  of  all  roofings. 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

to  all  points  east  of  Colorado,  except  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  further  particulars.  Immediate  shipment  if  you  mull  us  your  order  at 
onee.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Down  Spouting,  Kavc  Trough  and  Fitt  ings,  all  kinds  at  low  prices. 

Write  for  Free  Catalogue  No.  K  57  on  Building  Material,  Wire,  Pipe,  Plumbing 
Material,  Sash,  Doors,  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  etc.  We  buy  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


1904. 

PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

Some  of  our  recent  subscribers  are  no 
doubt  wondering  if  they  are  going  to  get 
the  Philadelphia  rose  promised  them.  We 
have  already  had  several  inquiries  about  it. 

Yes;  we  know  we  promised  to  send 
them  out  at  once.  In  this  we  were  a  hit 
thoughtless.  We  prepared  to  do  so,  but  | 
when  everything  was  ready  we  suddenly 
remembered  that  those  now  on  hand  are  ] 
not  in  pots  as  formerly,  hut  have  been 
transferred  to  the  open  ground,  and  while 
we  could  take  them  up  and  ship  them  now, 
you  could  not  make  them  grow.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  we  must  leave  them  in  the  | 
ground  until  the  leaves  fall  and  the  plants 
become  dormant.  You  can  then  put  them 
out  with  safety,  and  they  will  be  in  good 
shape  for  an  early  start  in  the  Spring. 

Hence  we  ask  you  kindly  to  be  patient. 
We  might  please  you  more  just  now  by 
sending  the  plant  at  once,  but  what  you 
want  is  a  plant  that  will  grow  and  give 
you  a  bloom  next  June.  The  Philadelphia  | 
will  do  this;  and  we  will  get  it  to  you  as 
soon  as  it  is  safe  to  move  the  plants.  We 
will  watch  them  with  anxious  care,  be 
cause  we  arc  more  anxious  to  get  them 
to  you  than  you  can  be  to  have  them. 


To  January  1,  1905,  for) 
Ten  Cents. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  farmers  who  do  not  know  it  in¬ 
timately,  we  are  willing  to  bear  the  greater  I 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  trial  trip.  \\  e 
always  accept  ten-week  trial  orders  for  ten 
cents,  but  to  get  the  orders  started  now  a*  I 
the  beginning  of  the  new  subscription  year.  ] 
we  make  the  exceptional  offer  of  sendim 
it  every  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  j 
year  for  ten  cents. 

The  dime  will  not  pay  for  the  raw  paperl 
on  which  issues  will  be  printed,  but  the 
number  of  yearly  renewals  that  always  fol¬ 
lows,  justifies  us  in  bearing  the  greater 
part  of  the  introductory  expense.  We 
depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this 
known  to  new  readers,  and  to  speak  a 
kindly  word  for  the  paper.  If  you  can  get  | 
up  a  club,  write  for  our  liberal  terms. 


vass  of 
demand, 
marized 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 
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FORWOMEN 
mokffm 
lgure>,o 

FEfViAt 

weakne: 


Backed  up  by  over  a  third  of  a 
century  of  remarkable  and  uni¬ 
form  cures,  a  record  such  as  no 
other  remedy  for  the  diseases 
and  weaknesses  peculiar  to 
women  ever  attained,  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  makers  of  Doctor 
Fierce's  Favorite  Prescription 
now  feel  fully  warranted  in  of¬ 
fering  to  pay  $500  in  legal 
money  of  the  United  States  for 
any  case  of  Leucorrhea,  Female 
Weakness,  Prolapsus  or  Falling 
of  Womb,  which  they  cannot 
cure.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  trial  of  their  means 
of  cure.  All  correspondence 
held  sacredly  confidential. 

If  you  require  medical  advioe 
don't  fail  to  write  Doctor  R.  V. 
Pierce  who  will  give  you  the 
best  advice  possible.  Addresd 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Pierce's  Pleasant  Pellst® 
are  a  ladies'  laxative.  No  otheP 
medicine  equals  them  for  gen- 
tleness  and  thoroughness. 


150  Pullets,  100  Cockerels,  and  100  Yearling  Hens. 
Mine  are  heavy  Winter  layers.  Prices  are  lowest 
now.  K.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley, N.  V. 


ATTENTION 

ravor  ns  with  your  orders. 

’<■  TTER7!.  Labor  Agency, 


—Needing  male 
help  Of  any  kind, 
Mall  orders  a  Specialty 
2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 


PIDIIP  For  rich  farming  and  frnlt  growing, 
r  A  It  mO  Write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

BUSINESS  MANACER  WANTED 

I  want  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  man  in  every 
county  to  manage  a  branch  office.  No  canvassing  re¬ 
quired.  Gentleman  with  some  experience  in  fruit 
growing  preferred.  Can  easily  be  managed  wit.hother 
business  or  work  of  any  nature.  Small  capital  re  ¬ 
quired.  Full  particulars  upon  application.  Hive  two 
business  references  and  present  occupation.  Address 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman, 

_ ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. _ 

125  ACRES  ONLY  $500. 

Productive  farm,  near  good  neighbors,  only  H  mile 
to  school;  cuts  SO  tons  hay  from  nearly  level  Helds; 
brook  watered  pasture  for  12  cows;  plenty  of  wood 
for  the  farm;  50  good  young  apple  trees,  25  barrels  in 
season;  abundance  berries,  plums,  pears,  cherries;  5- 
room  cottage  house;  barn,  36x72;  running  water; 
advanced  age  of  owner  cause  of  sale;  price  only  $500, 
with  $300  down  and  your  notes  for  $50  a  year  with  in¬ 
terest  for  the  b  Gance;  it  is  just  the  opportunity  for  a 
man  of  limited  means  to  secure  a  farm  whero  he  can 
secure  a  good,  honest  living  for  a  family,  raising 
corn,  potatoes,  oats  and  hay,  and  keeping  flock  of 
hens,  a  few  sheep  and  some  cows;  cream  can  be  sold 
at  the  door.  Illustrated  lists  of  other  New  England 
farms,  with  reliable  information  of  soils,  crops,  mar¬ 
kets.  climate,  etc.,  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STROUT.Farm 
Dept.  42.  150  Nassau  8t.,  New  York  City,  or  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 


SALT  WATER  FRONT  FAKM.— 256  acres,  100 
under  plow  for  $4  000;  135  acres,  one-half  cultivated 
for  $1,200;  two  miles  from  county  seat,  c  atalog  free. 

O.  M.  PU KNELL,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants,1' 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUH  SPECIALTIES: 

Game,  I  Poultry _  |  Mushrooms, 


Furs, 


Calves 


Ginseng, 


Hot  House  Lambs,!  Fancy  Eggs. 


* 


Nuts, 


•7o9 

$43.75  CREAM  SEPARATOR 


FOR  $43.75 


we  furnish  the 
highest  grade 
hand  cream  separator  made.  A 

big  separator  with  a  capacity  of 
800  pounds  or  140  quarts  per  hour, 
ample  for  any  dairy  of  ten  cows  or 
less.  Larger  sizes  of  400  or  500 
pounds  per  hour  capacity,  for  large 
dairies,  only  slightly  higher  In 
price.  Guaranteed  the  closest 
skimmer,  easiest  running,  strong¬ 
est, most  convenient.easlestcleaned, 
greatest  capacity  and  least  liable 
to  get  out  of  order  of  any  cream 
separator  made.  20-YEAR 
GUARANTEE.  Every  separator 
s  covered  by  our  20-year  written, 
binding  guarantee.  GUARANTEE¬ 
ING  EVERY  PIECE  AND  PART  OF 
THE  MACHINE.  PROVEN  by  COM¬ 
PETITIVE  TESTS,  conceded  by  ex¬ 
perts  and  dairy  authorities  every¬ 
where,  and  declared  by  thousands 
of  users  to  be  In  every  way  superior 
to  any  other  separator  made.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  save  the  25  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent  cream  that  you  now 
lose  In  the  skimmed  milk  by  the  old 
style  of  skimming  from  the  pan  and 
besides  you  have  tlio  sweet  skimmed  ndlk  for  your 
calves;  saves  all  the  cream,  all  the  sweet  ndlk ;  makes 
more  and  better  butter.  With  this  separator  you  will 
get  *10.00  to  *20.00  per  year  more  from  every  cow,  you 
will  get  more  Income  from  seven  cows  than  you  are 
now  getting  from  ten,  and  all  with  one-half  the 
labor.  Our  $43.75  Separator  is  needed  by  every 
farmer,  whether  you  milk  two  cows  or  ten.  You  will 
save  the  cost  of  the  separator  in  a  few  months. 

A  BOY  CAN  HANDLE  IT.  So  simple  that  anyone  can 
operate  it,  no  experience  Is  necessary;  if  you  havo 
never  seen  a  separator,  no  matter,  any  16-year  old  boy 
can  handle  and  run  It,  the  Ideal  machine  for  boy, 
girl,  woman  or  man  to  run,  none  of  the  compli¬ 
cated,  hard  to  handle  parts  found  in  other  machines. 
COMBINES  ALL  THE  GOOD  QUALITIES  of  other 
high  grade  separators,  with  the  defects  of  none. 

30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL.  Wc  send  our  SEPARATOR 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON  30  DAYS’ TRIAL,  to  convince 
you  It  Is  the  best  SEPARATOR  MADE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

OUR  FREE  OFFER  AND  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to  us  and  wo  will  send  you. 
Free  by  return  mall,  postpaid,  our  Free  Separator  Cata¬ 
logue  with  large  illustrations  (pictures),  of  all  our 
separators,  parts,  etc.,  full  description,  special  inside 
prices.  We  will  send  you  Our  30  Days’  Free  Trial  Offer. 
We  will  explain  our  Guarantee,  our  Quality  Challenge. 
We  will  explain  why  our  machine  Is  the  best.  You  will 
get  our  latest  and  most  marvelously  liberal  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  OFFER,  an  offer  and  prices  never 
before  known.  Don’t  buy  a  separator  of  any  make, 
at  any  priee,  on  time,  on  Installment  or  for  cash 
until  you  cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to  us  and  get  all 
we  will  send  you  by  return  mall,  POSTPAID,  FREE. 
If  vou  own  two  or  more  rows,  write  us  atonce.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Cress  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.N  Y. 


Y 


OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RAILWA 

Train  service. experience  unnecessary 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  MAIL  Send 
■tamp  for  application  blank  and  book¬ 
let.  J-  P.  Railway  tactltatc,  liAlmMlIt  lad. 


Y 


UAV  CCU CD  and  ASTHMA  cured  to  star  CUBED 
n  A  8  ILlLII  BOOK  64F.  Fbkk.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo  N.  Y 


If  You  Want  a  FENCE- 


SEE  THAT  TWIST  I" 


That  is  made  from  the  best  High  Carbon  Steel  Wire. 

That  is  Heavily  Uaivanlzeil  to  prevent  rustorcorrosion, 

That  is  COILED  to  provide  for  contraction  and  expansion, 
That  is  Strong  Enough  to  turn  the  most  vicious  animal, 

That  is  Wcoen  Closely  to  turn  chickens  and  small  pigs, 

■)  That  staples  to  the  posts  as  you  would  nail  a  board, 

That  easily  ad  justs  itself  to  all  uneven  surfaces. 

That  is  woven  in  such  a  manner  that  compels  every  wire 
to  bear  its  portion  of  strain, 

That  you  can  Buy  Direct  from  the  firm  that  makes  it,  with 
I  Freight  Prepaid  to  your  nearest  railroad  station, 

’  That  you  can  examine  at  your  railroad  station  and  re¬ 
turn  if  it  displeases  you  in  any  particular, 

That  you  Can  erect  and  Use  for  Thirty  Days,  and  if  unsat¬ 
isfactory  return  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money,  _ 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  giving  full  information,’  Address,  ^ 

’KITSELMAN  BROS,  Box  23  J  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


Wheat  Wild  Again. — The  Government 
crop  report  last  issued  was  so  unfavorable 
that  it  made  a  good  weapon  for  “bulls”  in  the 
exchanges,  and  in  two  days  wheat  advanced 
eight  cents.  The  next  day  part  of  this  was 
lost,  and  a  pull  and  haul  and  cut-throat  game 
followed,  which  at  time  of  going  to  press  had 
settled  down  to  the  condition  well  described 
as  a  ’’feverish”  market.  According  to  the  re 
port  black  rust  and  frost  have  made  the 
situation  serious  with  a  possible  shortage  ot 
1,000,000  bushels  compared  with  last  year. 
Some  dealers  predict  $2  per  bushel  before 
May.  The  public  has  a  right  to  swallow  as 
much  or  little  of  these  various  reports  and 
predictions  as  may  be  seen  lit,  and  in  som< 
cases  t lie  rejection  will  not  he  a  casting  away 
of  facts.  Of  course  the  Government  report 
is  made  in  good  faith,  and  is  probably  as 
nearly  correct  as  the  means  of  investigation 
at  command  warrant.  The  appropria 
tions  for  this  branch  are  not  large 
enough  to  provide  for  the  thorough  can 
the  situation  that  accuracy  would 
The  weaknesses  in  such  sum- 
reports  are  from  the  estimates  and 
second-hand  information  embodied  in  them. 
When  a  man  tells  what  he  actually  knows 
about  acreage,  etc.,  he  is  handing  out  facts, 
but  the  estimates  of  half  a  dozen  people  of 
good  judgment  and  wide  observation  regard¬ 
ing  tlie  crops  of  any  agricultural  county  wi" 
show  wide  variation.  The  exact  acreage,  or 
even  very  near  it,  is  never  known.  In  the 
large  number  of  estimates  embraced  in  re¬ 
ports  of  crop  conditions  of  the  whole  country, 
many  will  he  far  enough  from  correct  to  ac¬ 
count  for  usual  discrepancies.  It  reads  well 
and  gives  an  air  of  authority  to  say  that  the 
wheat  crop  will  be  539,090,000  bushels.  No 
one  can  deny  it.  But  it  would  be  of  more 
value  if  the  actually  known  acreage,  condition 
and  yield  and  t lie  estimated  parts  could  be 
given  to  the  public  separately.  There  would 
be  satisfaction  in  knowing  just  how  much  or 
little  one  could  lie  certain  about,  and  probably 
the  pride  of  some  one  in  estimated  sections 
would  he  stirred  up  to  take  measures  to  have 
facts  on  hand  for  I  lie  next  report.  The  rec¬ 
ords  of  vital  statistics,  marriages,  deaths,  etc. 
are  practically  accurate,  because  the  law 
provides  under  penalty  for  the  registration  of 
ihese  facts.  Probably  we  are  not  yet  ready 
for  such  a  law  regarding  farm  crops,  though 
it  would  be  no  great  hardship  for  the  farmer 
to  report  to  his  town  officials  say  twice  a  year 
regarding  acreage  and  yield.  He  would  thus 
help  to  prepare  for  free  distribution  by  the 
Government  a  report  of  far  more  account 
than  that  now  given  out.  Present  prices  put 
the  market  out  of  joint  with  export  and  mill 
ing  trade.  Foreigners  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  warrant  for  $1.20  wheat  and  millers  are 
not  going  to  stock  up  at  this  rate  until  time 
proves  the  shortage  a  fact,  in  which  case  the 
farmer  may  actually  get  his  due  share  of  the 
premium  price.  lint  wheat  at  $1.20  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  thing  would  not  necessarily  make  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  permanent  increase  in  price  of 
waste  feed*  products,  which  for  some  time 
have  been  at  the  limit  that  feeders  can  pay. 
In  fact,  consumption  of  al!  wheat  products 
on  a  $1.20  basis  would  fall  off  sufficiently  to 
make  holding  the  raw  material  al  this  price 
a  shaky  proposition.  'There  are  loo  many 
other  tilings  that  can  be  used  to  patch  up 
both  human  and  animal  rations.  w.  w.  a. 


FARM  AMD  FIRESIDE 

“Giant  of  America’s  Agricultural  Press,”  read  and  enjoyed  by  more  than  a  million  thrifty,  intelligent  farm 
folk  till  over  the  United  States.  This  paper  will  make  the  Farm  earn  more  money  and  keep  the  Fireside  happy. 
Every  two  weeks— you  don’t  have  to  wait  a  whole  month. 

A  wealth  of  priceless  information  for  the  Farmer,  Dairy-  Happy  evenings  of  entertainment  and  pleasure  for 
man,  Stockman,  Gardener,  Fruit-grower,  Poultryman.  the  good  wife  and  all  the  family,  young  and  old. 

Issued  twice  a  month — the  ist  and  15th— with  twenty-four  to  thirty-two  large  pages  each  number,  printed  on  good 
paper,  handsomely  illustrated  with  modern  half-tone  engravings. 


LOOK 

HERE 


Twelve  Great  Numbers— Ten  Small  Cents 


JUST 

THINK 


CONSIDER  THIS  OFFER  A  MOMENT 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  land,  you  take  a  trial  trip  and  go  to  see  it.  The  cost  is  trifling  compared 
with  the  information  you  gain.  So  if  you  want  to  see  how  much  real,  solid,  valuable  help,  information  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  you  can  gain  in  six  months  from  Uarm  and  Fireside,  just  take  a  trial  trip.  It  will  cost  you  almost  noth¬ 
ing — oniy  ten  cents,  twelve  numbers.  There  is  only  one  stipulation — the  name  must  be  one  not  now  on  our  list. 

More  than  that— did  you  ever  hear  the  like! — if  at  the  end  of  six  months  you  are  dissatisfied  in  any  way — 
haven’t  had  the  worth  of  your  money — we  will  refund  the  dime.  Isn’t  that  fair  and  square? 

EVERY  ISSUE  EAGERLY  READ  BY  OVER  ONE  AND  A  HALE  MILLION  READERS 


address  direct  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  ohio 


7io 


T1IH  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


September  24, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


THAT  PLASTERED  HENHOUSE. 

We  have  one  house  at  Wooderest  Farm  with 
plastered  walls,  and  others  built  almost  iden¬ 
tically  the  same,  only  that  the  studding  is 
covered  on  inside  with  building  paper  and 
ceiled  with  a  cheap  grade  of  matched  lumber, 
and  can  see  no  material  difference  in  the  two 
houses.  Whatever  the  inside  wall  may  be  it 
should  be  thoroughly  whitewashed  at  least 
once  a  year,  and  perches  and  nest  boxes  fre¬ 
quently  gone  over  with  kerosene.  In  this  way 
we  have  but  little  trouble  with  vermin,  and 
consider  one  style  of  house  as  easily  kept 
clean  as  the  other,  so  that  I  should  consider 
the  kind  of  inside  wall  from  a  financial  stand¬ 
point  only.  a.  s.  CHASE. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  would  render  my  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
plastered  henhouse.  If  it  is  the  intention  of 
your  Ohio  reader  to  lath  his  poultry  house 
there  would  be  an  air  space  between  t lie 
weatherboarding  and  the  plaster  which  would 
aid  in  keeping  the  house  dry.  There  is  the 
advantage  of  not  having  any  cracks  for  the 
lice  to  harbor  in  and  the  house  can  be  made 
warmer  than  with  siding  or  paper.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  enough  advantage 
in  having  a  house  plastered  to  pay  for  the 
extra  labor  necessary  and  for  the  material. 
A  house  can  be  made  warm  by  tacking  several 
thicknesses  of  old  newspapers  to  the  weather¬ 
boarding  on  the  inside,  and  then  lining  with 
tarred  paper.  The  paper  will  make  an  ab¬ 
sorbent  for  the  moisture  in  the  house.  I  vis¬ 
ited  a  henhouse  once  that  had  formerly  boon 
a  dwelling  house  and  I  was  very  favorably 
impressed  with  it.  john  w.  cox. 

Pennsylvania. 


not  like  them,  as  they  seem  to  make  the 
building  damp.  Were  I  to  build  again  I 
would  make  the  above  changes.  I  would  lath 
and  plaster  throughout.  I  believe  an  air 
space  is  all  right  as  an  aid  in  keeping  out 
dampness  in  Winter.  c.  a. 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WINTERING  AN  IDLE  HORSE. 

What  have  you  found  the  cheapest  way  to 
winter  an  idle  horse?  Many  farmers  have 
little  use  for  their  work  horses  during  the 
Winter,  and  find  it  quite  an  expense  to  carry 
them  through  till  Spring.  How  can  such 
horses  be  cared  for  at  the  least  expense? 

I  feed  my  horses  when  idle  five  ears  of 
com  and  some  mixed  hay  in  the  morning. 
During  the  day,  if  pleasant,  they  have  the 
run  of  the  barnyard,  where  they  get  some 
straw  or  cornstalks.  If  in  stable, 'I  give 
a  little  hay  or  wheat  straw.  At  night  I 
give  three  quarts  of  oats  and  bran  mixed, 
with  a  little  oil  meal.  I  feed  some  small 
potatoes  or  chopped  turnips  for  a  change. 
I  try  to  give  as  much  variety  as  possible. 
They  keep  in  good  condition,  and  are  ready 
for  a  day’s  work  any  time  when  wanted. 
1  think  $8  to  $10  a  month  will  cover  the 
cost  of  feed,  and  the  manure  will  pay  for 
the  care.  A  good  grooming  every  day  pays 
well.  Young  horses  can  be  kept  at  less 
cost  than  old  ones.  Some  exercise  is  es¬ 
sential  to  good  health  for  horses,  as  well 
as  for  humans.  w.  l.  jagger. 

Long  Island. 


A  Plastered  House;  Some  Mistakes. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  farm, 
where  they  had  a  new  henhouse  just  com¬ 
pleted.  It  had  an  air  space,  was  lined  with 
paper  and  ceiled  inside  with  matched  siding. 
The  hens  began  to  be  troubled  with  lice.  We 
whitewashed  the  house  thoroughly,  burnt  sul¬ 
phur  one  whole  day  with  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  closed,  and  used  kerosene  in  nests  and 
on  roosts.  The  lice  still  remained.  They 
fairly  ate  up  the  newly-hatched  chicks.  Then 
we  tore  out  the  inside  of  that  house.  On 
the  under  side  of  those  boards  there  was  a 
mass  of  lice  two  Inches  wide  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  12-foot  boards.  The 
men  who  removed  the  boards  scratched  for  a 
month.  We  then  lathed  and  plastered  tne 
house  overhead  and  on  the  sides  with  adamant 
cement.  That  ended  the  lice  trouble.  All 
we  had  to  do  after  that  was  to  keep  t lie 
roosts  and  nests  clean. 

Ten  years  ago  I  built  a  henhouse  on  the 
place  we  now  occupy  50  feet  long.  12  feet 
wide,  on  a  foundation  of  quarry  stone  laid  in 
cement;  single  roof;  rear  posts  six  feet  high  ; 
front  elevation  nine  feet.  We  had  a  four- 
inch  air  space,  then  lined  inside  with  tarred 
paper,  then  lathed  overhead  and  sides,  and 
plastered  the  first  three  feet  from  floor  up 
with  adamant,  the  remainder  with  common 
lime  mortar.  We  never  had  any  lice  there 
except  a  few  on  the  roosts  or  in  the  nests. 
House  has  a  dirt  floor.  It  is  divided  into 
four  rooms  with  wire  partitions;  lias  a  win¬ 
dow  sash  in  each  part  on  south  side.  The 
windows  have  tight  board  shutters  that  are 
closed  every  night  in  Winter.  They  are  a 
great  advantage,  as  the  building  does  not  cool 
off  as  rapidly  as  it  did  before  we  put  them 
on.  The  house  runs  east  and  west  the  long 
way,  with  a  door  at  each  end.  It  is  a  very 
warm  house;  it  must  be  a  very  cold  day  that 
we  are  not  obliged  to  open  either  one  door 
or  the  other  to  air  it.  Some  moisture  will 
gather  on  the  walls  over  night  when  the 
weather  is  very  cold,  but  soon  dries  off  when 
the  door  is  left  open.  Hens  are  confined 
from  the  beginning  of  Winter  until  Spring. 
We  never  have  had  any  sickness  of  any  kind 
among  hens;  had  as  high  as  180  hens  in 
building  during  the  Winter.. 

Mistakes  we  made  in  building  were,  first, — 
We  built  too  far  from  dwelling;  400  feet  is 
too  far  to  travel  through  snow  and  bad 
weather.  Second,  oosts  are  too  high  ;  six  feet 
front  and  three  feet  rear  are  plenty  high 
enough.  Third,  too  much  glass.  Ours  were 
sash  that  came  out  of  an  old  church  seven 
feet  high  and  three  feet  wide  running  from 
floor  up.  It  would  have  been  better  also  to 
have  a  door  to  each  part  opening  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  building  on  the  side.  It  would 
have  saved  work  in  cleaning  and  also  in  put¬ 
ting  in  chaff  and  litter.  We  now  have  to 
travel  the  whole  length  of  the  building  from 
each  end  and  open  the  gates  between  each 
room.  There  was  quite  a  slope  to  the  ground, 
and  one  end  of  foundation  is  2*4  feet  high. 
We  filled  inside  with  large  stone  from  an  old 
wall  and  covered  with  gravel.  Result  was 
that  there  were  too  many  crevices  in  stones; 
gravel  kept  sifting  away  and  floor  became 
uneven,  also  made  a  hiding  place  for  rais.  If 
small  stones  had  been  used  and  well  rammed 
down  It  would  have  been  better.  I  have  been 
iu  several  houses  with  cement  floors  and  do 


Of  course  it  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
price  of  hay  and  grain,  as  these  articles 
change  in  value,  but  most  farmers  have 
hay  that  does  not  sell  to  advantage  on  the 
market.  I  mean  hay  that  grows  on  low 
lands,  or  on  land  that  has  not  been  plowed 
for  a  long  time ;  hay  that  has  been  rained 
on  and  is  dark  in  color,  and  that  growing 
on  salt  meadows  besides  oat  straw.  The 
above  kinds  of  hay,  including  the  oat 
straw,  will  do  to  feed  to  idle  horses  in 
Winter  with  a  small  amount  of  grain.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  do  not  mean 
moldy  or  smoky  hay.  As  I  bought  hay 
last  Winter  to  feed  my  stock  I  can  give 
you  some  figures.  I  bought  some  hay  that 
grew  on  the  salt  meadows  near  the  upland 
where  fresh  water  soaked  down  through 
it,  making  it  half  salt  and  half  fresh.  I 
paid  $6  per  ton  for  this  hay,  and  fed  my 
horses  on  it  for  two  months,  the  rest  of 
the  Winter  1  fed  them  some  hay  for  which 
I  paid  $12  per  ton;  which  grew  on  upland 
that  had  not  been  plowed  for  many  years. 

I  fed  to  each  horse  21  pounds  of  hay  per 
day  and  4(4  pounds  of  corn  per  day  (or 
15  ears  of  corn;.  The  hay  at  $6  per  ton 
would  be  in  round  numbers  six  cents  per 
day,  and  the  corn  at  $1.25  per  hundred 
pounds  would  be  five  cents  per  day,  mak¬ 
ing  11  cents  per  day,  and  the  hay  at  $12 
per  ton  would  be  six  cents  more,  or  17 
cents  per  day.  These  horses  were  used 
during  this  time  to  do  the  ordinary  farm 
work,  and  to  draw  a  number  of  loads  to 
market,  12  miles  distant.  Taking  the  three 
Winter  months  at  11  cents  per  day  it 
would  cost  $0.00  and  at  17  cents  per  day 
$15.30  to  feed  one  horse,  Of  course  this 
does  not  include  the  labor.  We  make  but¬ 
ter,  and  we  give  the  buttermilk  to  the 
horses,  which  we  think  is  beneficial  to 
them.  We  also  give  them  the  skim-milk 
when  we  do  not  have  anything  else  to  feed 
it  to.  P.  K.  HOADI.EY. 

Connecticut. 

When  I  took  my  present  place  in  April, 
1003,  the  man  I  work  for  had  always  kept 
from  two  to  six  horses,  and  had  never 
turned  a  horse  out  either  to  pasture  or  in 
a  barnyard.  But  I  managed  to  get  the 
shoes  off  one  team  and  turned  them  into 
the  yard  about  three  months  last  Winter, 
and  this  Spring  he  said  to  me.  “Why,  it 
don’t  cost  much  to  winter  an  idle  horse, 
does  it?”  This  is  how  I  fed  them:  Two 
quarts  of  bran,  6  ears  of  soft  corn  per  day, 
and  a  run  to  shredded  cornstalks  each  day. 
They  had  no  straw  at  all,  not  even  for 
bedding.  At  that  rate  it  cost  as  follows : 
50  pounds  bran  per  month,  55  cents ;  four 
bushels  soft  corn,  $1,  or  for  three 
months’  grain,  $4.65.  One  of  them, 
a  Percheron  mare,  purchased  in  the  West 
three  or  four  years  ago,  we  thought  was 
past  her  usefulness,  to  us,  at  least,  and 
thought  we  would  winter  her  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  and  dispose  of  her.  She  was 
one  of  those  horses  that  would  catch  a 
stranger’s  eye,  but  one  that  was  always 
ailing;  first  was  an  ulcerated  tooth,  with 
a  running  sore  on  her  jaw;  then  she  was 
lame,  and  where  I  couldn’t  tell,  and  neither 
one  of  four  veterinaries  agreed  about  it. 
One  said  sweeney,  another  navicular  dis¬ 
ease  ;  one  gave  me  medicine  for  a  ring¬ 


bone,  and  the  “boss”  took  her  to  another 
one  and  he  fixed  a  bone-spavin.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  buying  more  land  we  had  to  buy 
another  team,  so  we  concluded  to  try  her 
another  year.  We  put  her  in  harness  the 
middle  of  March  and  she  has  worked  every 
day  since,  holding  her  own  as  well  as  any 
horse  we  have,  and  is  worth  just  as  much 
as  the  day  we  bought  her.  She  was  so  fat 
she  would  pant  like  a  hog  at  first,  but  it  is 
easier  to  take  fat  off  a  work  horse  than  it 
is  to  put  it  on.  Conditions  vary  on  dif¬ 
ferent  farms,  but  I  think  a  horse  can  be 
wintered  and  also  put  in  condition  for 
about  $2.50  per  month,  besides  the  value  of 
the  manure  they  make.  1  would  always 
give  a  small  amount  of  grain,  especially 
wheat  bran,  and  let  them  into  the  yard 
every  day  rain  or  shine.  Of  course  no  ani¬ 
mal  ought  to  be  out  all  day  in  a  blizzard, 
but  a  horse  is  better  off  out  an  hour  or  two 
in  one  than  any  other  animal  I  know  of. 
I  have  never  yet  failed  to  bring  a  horse 
through  all  right  and  in  good  shape  for 
work  in  the  Spring  when  they  had  a  little 
grain,  but  no  roughage  alone  will  balance 
a  ration  unless  it  is  Alfalfa.  o.  j.  B. 

Stanley,  N.  Y. 


STIR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

Headed  by  Aaggle  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count,  the 
son  of  Aaggle  Cornucopia  Pauline,  the  to-day  Cham¬ 
pion  Butter  Cow  of  the  world  with  an  official  seven 
day  record  of  34.5.2  pounds.  Second— Mer¬ 
cedes  Julip’s  Pietertje  Paul,  son  of  Mercedes  Julip’s 
Pietertje,  the  1900  World’s  Champion  Butter  Cow, 
official  seven  day  record,  29.5.7  pounds.  Average  per 
cent  of  fat  In  milk  of  both  cows  over  4  per  cent.  Cows 
and  Heifers  bred  to  these  two  greatest  Bulls  in  the 
world  are  now  offered  for  sale. 

250  HEAD  TO  SELECT  FROM  250 

Specialties— Extra  fine  Holstein  Cows  and  Heifers 
due  to  freshen  soon.  Elegantly  bred  service  Bulls 
ready  for  immediate  use  at  bargain  prices.  Heifer 
and  Bull  Calves -in  short  everything  that  you  want 
In  the  Holstein-Friesian  line. 

FOR  THIRTY  1)A Y»  I  make  this  extraordinary 
offer:  A  purebred,  registered  Holstein  Heifer  and 
Bull  Calf,  from  two  to  four  months  old,  for  an  even 
$100.  Offer  open  until  the  supply  of  Calves  Is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Easy  terms  of  payment.  Circulars  A.  and 
B.  mailed  on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


At  ROE’S 

more  large  (officially  tested)  butter  record 
cows  have  been  bred  than  at  any  place  in 
the  WORLD.  70  head  to  choose  from. 
Get  prices  before  buying  elsewhere. 

H.  I).  ROE,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

IN  RICHLY-BRED 

HOLSTEINS . 

Leading  families.  W  rite  me,  describing  what  you  wish. 
Will  quote  lowest  possible  prices  to  quick  buyers. 
N.  F.  SHOLES.  128  Bastable  Block.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BRILL  FARM. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherlaml  I)«Kol.  Great  sire 
of  high  testing  butter  cows.  Stock  and  prices  right. 
E.  C.  .BRILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


pUREBKKi)  noLSTEiN  BULL  CALVES,  | 
*  Chester  Whites,  all  ages:  bestof  breeding,  Forsale 
atreasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peterboro.N.Y 


HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCRE8T  FARM.  Rif  ton.  Ulster  CO..N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Good  ones,  and  all  ages.  Fine  Yearling  Bulls, 
ready  for  service. 

RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP. 
BERKSHIRE  SWINE. 

Write  DELLIIURST  FARMS,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES— 

■  The  Kind  that  Make  Eggs— AU  per  lOO  lbs. 
« Recleaned  Ground  Oyster  Shells,  50c;  Mico-Grlt  for 
Poultry.  60c.;  MicoGrit for  Pigeons, 60c. ;  MlcoGritfor 
Chicks. 6Cc.;  Saul’s  Poultry  Scratching  Food. $2;  Saul's 
Poultry  Mash  Food,  $2;  Saul’s  Pigeon  Food,  $2;  Saul’s 
Chick  Food,  $2.50;  Cut  Clover,  $1.60;  Clover  Meal, 
$1.60;  Pure  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  $2.25;  Pure  Meat 
Meai,$2.25:  Pure  Meat  and  Bone,  $2  25;  Pure  Poultry 
Bone,  $2.25;  Pure  Bone  Meal,  $2.25;  Hemp  Seed, $3.60; 
Sunflower  Seed,  $3.50;  Chicken  Millet,  $2.50. 

CHAS.  F.  SAUL,  220-224  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


nr  ITU  TR  V  iPE  on  hhns  and  chickk 
IIC  A  In  I  II  LlllC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponang.  R.  1. 

SQUABS  PAY  S5£S 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  289 Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 


Cockerels  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  11.00  each; 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY, Box  8, Telford, Pa- 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  &S?8aofn?¥ 

We  will  furnish  10  young  8.  C.  Brown  Leg.  Hens  and 
one  Cockerel  for  $8.50.  All  standard  bred.  Also, 
Cocks,  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens,  Trios,  etc  ,  of 
ALL  BREEDS  at  extreme  low  prices,  as  we  have 
to  make  room.  AVliy  wait  until  you  have  to  have 
them  and  pay  double  our  prices  now. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Ml.  Blanco.  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT.  Bristol.  Wls  .  U.  F-  D-  No.  2. 

NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.-For  Speclflo  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eye*. 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  oure. 


Breeders’  Directory 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 
Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden’  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

8pecialtv— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard- Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

C3T"  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  T. 


EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT 

JERSEYS. 

The  Herd  of  JERSEYS  established  at  Staatsburgh, 
N.  Y..  by  the  late  W.  B.  DINSMOKE  In  1860.  and  now 
largely  made  up  of  the  blood  of  Exile  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  has  a  few  surplus  animals  of  both  sexes  and 
various  ages  to  dispose  of. 

Representatives  of  the  Herd  are  in  every  State 
and  Territory  In  the  country.  Apply  to 

TIMOTHY  HERRICK,  Supt.,  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


WHITE  SPRINGS  PARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG. 
No.  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  6310. 

8uch  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor’s  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanie 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, 'etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
furthe-  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


H0LLYR00D  FARM  HERB. 

HIGHLY  BRED.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

All  the  popular  families  represented.  Size,  Individ¬ 
uality,  constitution  and  production, 

100  Choice  Animals  to  Select  From  100 

MATURE  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Few  Bull  Calves  from  4  to  8  months  old.  Sired 
by  MERCEDES  JULEPS  PIETERTJE 
PAUL,  No.  29830. 

Dams  with  Official  Advanced  Registry  Records. 
Write  for  description,  breeding  and  prices;  all  will 
suit  you.  Como  and  see  the  Herd;  only  two  hours 
_  .  _  from  New  York  City. 

JAMES  H.  AVALLICK,  Middletown,  N.  V. 


Send  for  circular. 


Now  Is  the  time  to  purchase  the  BEST,  and  thff 
BEST  can  be  found  at 

ALTAMONT  STOCK  FARM, 

Millbrook.  N.  Y. 

Property  of  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON. 


National  Delaine  Merino  Rams  for  sale  at  reason- 
u  able  prices.  Ingalls  &  Son,  Greenville.  N .  Y. 


CHOICE  DELAINE  EWES  EM*S!.SE 

Stock  registered.  In  writing  state  number  and  age 
Wanted.  Bargain  prices.  F.  C.  Mulkln.  Friendship, N.Y 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

and  Oet.  boars. 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  forsale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  First-class  individuals  la 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct.® 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bred  sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory :  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


0.1C 


•W/itilllfMI® 


CHESTER  WHITES 


Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M  L. 
Bowersox,K.3 ;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,U 


PROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  STSSS 

;.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 


IMPROVED 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES! 

all  ages,  from  Imported  stock, 
at  modest  prices.  W.H.  Fisher, 
Suahr  Building.  Columbus,  O. 


DURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES. — 
•The  peer  of  any  In  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  ELSUK1L  B.  2.  Watervliet,  Mich 


Large  English  Berkshires  of  oholoest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.  to 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.,No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


1904. 


Ill 


T1IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

The  Plastered  Henhouse. — I  should 
not  care  to  build  a  plastered  henhouse  for 
my  own  use,  since  the  hens  would  almost 
surely  peck  at  the  mortar  wherever  it 
came  within  their  reach,  and  soon  destroy 
it.  A  lot  of  hens  closely  confined  in  Win¬ 
ter  (or  Summer  either)  will  try  every¬ 
thing  that  is  edible  and  many  things  that 
are  not.  Heavy  tarred  paper  is  seldom 
injured  by  them;  neither  is  a  two-inch 
plank,  but  the  lime  and  grit  in  the  plaster¬ 
ing  will  keep  them  trying  whenever  the 
slightest  break  or  crack  has  appeared,  and 
soon  ruin  it.  Above  where  the  hens  can 
reach,  it  might  be  used,  but  I  see  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  it.  A  cheap  board  ceiling  is 
better  in  most  respects.  Plaster  is  a  good 
conductor  of  heat,  and  will  collect  vapor 
of  water  into  frost,  to  be  followed  by 
dampness  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  thaw, 
even  worse  than  wood,  I  think, 
man  can  build  a  henhouse  so  smooth  and 
slippery  that  mites  cannot  find  a  foothold 
I  should  like  to  hear  from  him.  The  air¬ 
space  behind  either  plaster  or  wood  will 
help,  provided  it  is  a  dead-air  space. 
Many  dead-air  spaces  are  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  There  is  apt  to  be  plenty  of 
chance  for  circulation  in  them.  Fill  the 
space  with  hay,  straw,  sawdust  or  other 
packing,  and  the  air  spaces  will  be  smaller 
and  also  more  dead. 

Discouraging  Insects. — If  the  perches 
or  parts  near  where  the  birds  pass  the 
night  are  smeared  with  kerosene  or  other 
good  lice-killer  frequently  there  will  be  no 
need  to  look  for  mites  in  other  portions  of 
tne  hennery.  I  have  had  a  good  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  this  Summer.  For  want 
of  space,  our  pullets  were  not  removed 
from  our  brooder  house  last  Summer  until 
well  grown.  Neglect  of  proper  precau¬ 
tions  against  mites  enabled  them  to  gain 
a  foothold,  and  the  first  thing  we  knew 
our  brooder  house  was  “alive  with  mites.” 
Nice  place  that,  in  which  to  try  to  raise 
chicks  again  this  Spring.  It  is  now  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  the  house  swarms  with  nearly 
a  thousand  chickens  every  night,  now 
nearly  full  grown,  with  not  a  mite  in  evi¬ 
dence  •this  season.  How  did  we  get  rid 
of  them?  Simply  used  kerosene  and  used 
it  early  and  often.  We  commenced  the 
Spring  campaign  in  November  of  last 
year.  After  the  pullets  were  removed  and 
the  hatching  of  insects  for  the  season  was 
over  we  sprayed  the  whole  interior  with 
kerosene.  No  one  has  studied  the  life  his¬ 
tory  of  the  mite  very  carefully  to  my 
knowledge,  but  I  assume  that  they  do  not 
propagate  in  Winter.  'The  house  was 
sprayed  again  with  kerosene  in  March,  be- 


be?  Should  It  not  be  pumped  in  by  a  series 
of  motions  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  size  of  birds’  crops.  r.  v.  t. 

Geneva,  N.  Y. 

I  don’t  know  when  a  correspondent  has 
asked  so  many  questions  to  which  I  can 
give  no  satisfactory  answers.  1  have  had 
absolutely  no  experience  with  either  mus¬ 
lin  in  place  of  glass,  or  a  cramming  ma¬ 
chine  in  place  of  a  natural  appetite.  A 
man  who  uses  tne  latter  ought  to  be  fined 
for  cruelty  to  animals.  If  he  would  keep 
his  birds  on  half  rations  for  a  week,  then 
put  them  in  fattening  coops,  they  will 
cram  themselves  for  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks  more  cheaply  and  more  effectually 
than  by  any  man-made  machine.  My 
“opinion”  about  the  muslin  is  that  it  will 
not  give  satisfaction  in  this  case.  The 
house  must  have  light  from  both  sides,  and 
cold  winds  will  force  more  air  in  at  one 


and  use  some  other  system  of  ventilation. 

O.  W.  MAPES. 

GETTING  RID  OF  COWS. 

I  have  18  cows  giving  225  pounds  daily 
and  have  been  giving  milk  from  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  March,  April,  May  and  June.  So,  of 
course,  a  number  that  “came  in"  early  could 
easily  he  dried  off.  I  am  going  to  dispose  of 
the  entire  18,  and  want  to  net  as  much  as 
possible.  If  I  got  rid  of  them  before  the 
Winter  I  would  save  my  hay  to  press.  If  I 
bought  and  fed  meal  it  is  a  question  whether 
I  could  fatten  them  cheaply  enough  to  net 
more  in  that  way.  Perhaps  if  I  could  get 
$20  apiece  for  them  in  October  or  November 
it  would  net  more  than  fattening  them  and 
getting  $25  or  $30.  Again,  it  is  a  question  in 
my  mind  whether  it  would  pay  best  to  sell 
them  as  new  milch  cows  after  they  have 
about  exhausted  my  hay.  They  will  come 
fresh  February  to  June.  Perhaps  $5  worth 
of  cornmeal  would  top  them  off  after  running 
on  good  feed  until  heavy  frosts.  What  is  the 
best  methods  of  turning  off  an  old  cow  ot 
the  bony  milk  type  in  the  Fall?  It  seems 
to  me  they  would  consume  a  good  many  dol¬ 
lars’  worth  of  meal  to  fit  them  for  beef. 

Essex,  N.  Y.  c.  i>.  b. 

Would  Sell  Cows  at  Once. 

If  C.  D.  B.  can  get  $10  per  ton  for  hay, 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  sell  his  cows 
for  $20  each  in  November  and  sell  his  hay. 
Judging  from  his  figures  they  are  not 
heavy  milkers,  and  would  not  bring  a 
high  price  if  carried  through  the  Winter 
and  sold  for  milkers.  Meal  is  too  high 
($26  per  ton)  to  pay  to  fatten  them;  $5 
worth  would  not  go  far  towards  finishing 
off  a  cow  for  beef  that  has  been  milked 
through  the  season.  I  would  sell  the 
“bony”  milk  type  cow  to  some  one  for  a 
Winter  milker.  o.  l.  b. 

Canton,  N.  Y. 


present  milk  flow ;  12  pounds  apiece  is  of 
course  a  very  light  yield.  One  could  not 
expect  even  if  grain  was  added  to  get 
much  increase,  and  therefore  the  milk  re¬ 
turns  would  not  help  out  in  beef  making. 
There  would  be  some  doubt  about  the 
profit  in  keeping  them  until  they  freshen ; 
there  will  not  be  milk  enough  in  the  mean¬ 
time.  If  they  were  giving  20  pounds 
apiece  then  the  proposition  of  milking 
until  they  freshen  would  be  more  attrac¬ 
tive.  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  conception 
of  the  type  of  the  dairy.  If  they  were  of 
good  size  and  of  young  and  middle  age,  of 
-good  milk  form,  they  should  have  a  value 
above  the  estimate  and  dairymen  would  be 
glad  to  get  them  to  fill  out  their  herds. 
Again,  the  profit  of  keeping  and  milking 
would  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
coarse  feed.  If  it  is  not  salable  the  loss 
would  perhaps  be  too  great  not  to  feed  it. 
There  is  often  upon  dairy  farms  consid¬ 
erable  roughage  convertible  through  cows, 
not  so  upon  the  market.  Still  another 
point  will  be  the  care  during  the  Winter. 
Will  it  require  the  time  of  a  man  who 
would  otherwise  be  profitably  employed? 
If  so,  the  expense  of  care  would  eat  up  all 
prospective  profits.  If  their  care  could  be 
in  the  hands  of  some  one  who  would  not 
be  employed  he  might  with  good  care  and 
watchfulness  both  of  the  stock  and  mar¬ 
ket  for  same  earn  good  wages.  It  seems 
to  me  much  more  businesslike,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  details  and  particulars  here  men¬ 
tioned,  to  call  to  mind  various  plans  that 
might  be  pursued  rather  than  to  give  a 
definite  specific  course  to  follow.  From 
my  own  point  of  view  the  first  mentioned 
would  best  apply.  h.  e.  cook. 


GOATS  TO  CLEAR  LAND. 

Experience  having  proved  the  efficiency 
of  goats  in  clearing  land  of  brush  these 
animals  are  rapidly  coming  into  use  for 
this  purpose.  Recently  the  Bradley  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute  of  Peoria,  111.,  procured  a 
lot  of  1,800  goats  of  the  Angora  variety 
from  Texas,  to  be  used  on  the  various 
farms  belonging  to  this  institution  for  this 
special  purpose.  There  are  hundreds  of 
acres  of  land  in  these  farms  which  will 
thus  be  cleared  in  this  inexpensive  way, 
and  then  put  under  profitable  culture. 
These  useful  animals  will  thus  bring  land 
valued  at  $150,000  from  a  worthless  con¬ 
dition  into  profitable  use.  Estimating  the 
service  at  reasonable  figures  each  goat  will 
thus  do  $80  worth  of  work  and  pay  for 
their  feed  by  their  kids.  In  the  Chicago 
meat  markets  goat  mutton  is  taking  the 
place  of  sheep  meat,  and  one  butcher 
interviewed  says  his  customers  take  the 
meat  knowingly  as  ordinary  mutton  with¬ 
out  any  objection.  Under  all  preceding 
occasions  in  which  attempts  have  been 
made  to  introduce  goats’  meat  as  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  sheep’s  mutton,  there  has  been 
a  prejudice  against  it,  but  now  it  goes  as 
straight  goat’s  meat,  and  with  some  pref¬ 
erence  in  favor  of  it  over  sheep’s  mutton. 


side  and  out  at  the  other  than  will  be  well 
If  any  for  the  comfort  of  the  birds.  Use  glass; 

place  it  midway  between  floor  and  ceiling, 


A  Boon  to 
Farmers’  Wives 


?  ■ 


E3 


Why  not  save  half  the  standing- 
lifting— washing?  Make  your  dairy 
work  twice  as  easy— twice  as  profit¬ 
able.  Our  friends  call  the  Tubular  I 
Cream  Separator  the  “Easy  Way.” 
Try  it.  Catalog  J- 153  describes  It. 


The  Sharpies  Co 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester.  Pa. 


You  Will  Know 


ir  you  accept  our  offer  and  put  It  on 
trial  on  your  own  premises,  where¬ 
in  lies  the  superiority  of  the 

AMERICAN 

Cream  Separator. 

We  can  afford  to  let  any  man  try.  That 
sells  it.  You’ll  not  find  fault  with 
tho  price.  You  should  read  the 
American  hook.  Ask  for  it.  It’s  free. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Box  1  086, _ B.lnbrldgo,  N,  Y. 
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rilUL  I  KTe^Fnd 

(POULTRY  LINE — Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-S 
jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— . 
»it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  youj 
>our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the< 
(asking — it's  worth  having.  < 

)Excelsior,Wire  St  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

►  Dept.  H.GL  156  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

OOOOOOOOOOPOOOOOOOOOOOOOQ< 

Burch  Tattoo  Marker 

For  nae  In  Ears  of 

Horses, 

Cattle,  Vop. 

Sheep, 

Swine  and  Dogs 

JEEZ  catalogue  of 

Stookmen’a  Hupplleo. 

F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO., 


For  purposes  of 
identiiica- 
onrA  tion  It  is  a 
.0901  veritable 
detective. 
Does  not  disfigure 
!animals.  Marker  fitted 
:t  Letter,  or  Figure, 
$2.S5  poet  paid. 

144  Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 


fore  the  brooders  were  started,  in  order  to 
kill  any  possible  breeding  stock  that  may 
have  survived  the  former  spraying  and  the 
Winter.  Since  then  we  have  only  smeared 
the  brooders,  and  later  the  perches  on 
which  the  birds  roost  as  soon  as  they  get 
old  enough  about  every  two  weeks.  Not  a 
mite  has  shown  up  this  season  under  this 
treatment. 

A  Few  Hard  Questions. — Will  be  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  me  to  employ  muslin  or  factory 
cloth  instead  of  glass  for  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion  in  a  three-story  Winter  poultry  house? 
Is  it  as  warm  as  glass  (single  thickness)  or 
should  it  be  double  thickness  and  of  what 
quality?  I  have  700  pullets  hatched  in  April 
and  May,  Brown  and  S.  C.  leghorns;  also 
have  11  acres  of  quite  dense  woodland  fenced 
in  with  poultry  netting,  and  in  the  way  of 
tools  to  work  witli  have  4%  horse-power 
gasoline  engine,  semi-power  bone  cutter  and 
a  two-barrel  cooker.  I  contemplate  buying 
a  feed  mill  and  clover  cutter  after  attending 
the  State  Fair ;  what  would  you  auvise  about 
feed  mill  and  hay  cutter?  Poultry  house  to 
be  32x3(5  feet  now  (will  add  more  to  length 
when  needed)  :  cement  ground  floor;  four-foot 
alley  through  middle;  three  stalls  on  each 
side  of  alley  12x14  feet.  Each  floor  like  the 
first  except  cemeni ;  post  18  feet  six  inches  in 
the  clear  between  floors ;  inclined  chutes  from 
each  stall  down  side  of  building  for  ingress 
and  egress  of  poultry.  Should  muslin  be 
adopted  in  place  of  glass,  and  should  it  be 
midway  between  floors  or  near  the  floor  or 
ceiling?  I  have  been  using  a  cramming  ma¬ 
chine,  and  it  occasionally  kills  a  bird;  exam¬ 
ination  discloses  feed  between  swallow  and 
breath  pipe.  I  have  never  seen  hut  one  make 
and  that  discharged  the  entire  feed  for  one 
bird  with  only  one  stroke  of  the  foot  lever,  so 
1  made  mine  accordingly.  Is  this  as  it  should 


Milk  Till  They  Dry  Off. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  the  cows  a^e  furnish¬ 
ing  only  225  pounds  of  milk  daily,  an  av¬ 
erage  of  12'/2  pounds  apiece,  there  cannot 
be  a  great  profit  in  milking  them  at  least. 
It  seems  the  question  of  disposing  of  them 
at  some  price  that  will  realize  the  most 
money.  C.  D.  B.  does  not  say  anything 
regarding  age  and  condition  of  the  cows. 
At  the  present  prices  of  beef  for  cows 
the  condition  of  the  ones  mentioned,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  in  calf,  would  be 
quite  a  detriment  to  fattening  them.  An¬ 
other  item  would  be  the  fertility  added  to 
the  farm  if  the  hay  was  feed  out  upon  it. 
If  the  farm  was  mine  I  would  milk  the 
cows  until  it  was  time  to  dry  them  off,  and 
sell  the  bunch  the  best  I  could,  realizing 
all  I  could  without  further  expense. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  a.  d.  b. 

Sell  One  at  a  Time. 

Probably  the  greatest  returns  could  be 
secured  if  they  were  sold  one  at  a  time, 
or  as  a  buyer  might  be  found,  the  choicest 
for  use  in  other  herds,  the  old  inferior  to 
shippers  and  a  few  of  a  salable  type  could 
be  kept  along  till  they  freshen.  Perhaps 
some  of  those  that  are  not  of  a  milking 
type,  and  are  therefore  meaty  now,  could 
soon  be  turned  for  beef.  I  should  say  $20 
a  head  for  the  entire  lot,  supposing  them 
to  be  of  the  average  weight  and  make-up 
would  be  more  profitable  than  to  fatten  if 
we  took  the  lot  as  a  whole.  They  have 
not  been  highly  fed,  judging  from  the 


“Joe,  what’s  the  best  thing  on  your  farm?  ” 

“The  De  Laval  Cream  Separator,  Uncle,  without  a  doubt.  It 
saves  time,  makes  the  dairy  work  easier  for  all  of  us  and  brings 
in  $io  more  for  each  cow’s  product  every  year  than  I  ever  made 
before  I  bought  it.  Why,  it  paid  for  itself  the  very  first  year.” 

“That’s  what  I  hear  everywhere,  Joe,  and  I  just  ordered  a 
De  Laval  machine  myself  yesterday.’’ 

“I  congratulate  you,  Uncle,  you’re  on  the  right  track  now, — I’m 
sure  it  will  prove  the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  Most  of  my 
neighbors  lay  their  dairy  success  to  the  De  Laval.  It  certainly  is  a 
money-maker.  ’  ’ 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  NAME  OF  NEAREST  LOCAL  AGENT. 
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HUMOROUS 


A  farmer  had  a  seeder  for  the  sowing  of  his 
seed. 

'Twas  a  seeder  made  of  cedar,  and  said  1, 
“Pray,  is  there  need 

Of  a  seeder  made  of  cedar?”  Said  the  farm¬ 
er,  "Yes,  indeed  ! 

I  hev  never  seed  a  seeder,  sir,  that  I’d  con¬ 
cede  the  speed 

To  exceed  a  cedar  seeder  for  the  seedin'  of 
the  seed.”  — Life. 

“M a,  I  don’t  like  our  new  cook !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Willie,  disappointedly.  “What’s 
the  matter  with  her,  dear?”  “She  doesn’t 
fry  any  holes  in  the  fried  cakes !’’ — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BE8T 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHALESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Baras,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws  , 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  OIITTCDC 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  DU  I  I  LnO 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTO  NEAGR’LWORKS,  Pottstown,  Pa 


Freeman 

Corn 
Shelters 

made  in  many  patterns.  All 
easy  running,  clean  shell¬ 
ing,  strong  and  durable. 

Free  book  shows  and  de¬ 
scribes  all.  We  also  make  _ 

Knsilage  Cutters.  Wind  Mills,  Wood  Saws, 
Write  today  lor  free  catalogue  102. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


FOR 


We  are  making  a  special  offer  of  our  new 
books,  containing  250  Building  Designs 
with  plans  ;  over  1,000  illustrations:  size, 
11x15  inches.  We  employ  the  best  talent 
'  to  be  bad,  designing  Artistic  Modern 
Homes  at  the  least  cost,  and  have  been  in 
business  27  years.  Over  50,000  Homes 
have  been  erected  from  our  Plans  and 
Specifications.  Upon  receipt  of  your 
order,  we  will  forward  you,  charges  paid, 
four  of  these  books, 

SHOPPELL’S  MODERN  HOUSES, 

on  approval,  you  to  remit  S3,  or  return 
the  books  within  six  days  after  receiving. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING  PLAN  ASS'N, 

203  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

ADDI  F  PARRPI  Q  —Buy  now  and  save  money 
Hr  ILL  DHnnLLOiRobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  F. 


CDCPT1RI  CC  at  wholesale.  Send 
vr  CD  I  MULCv  forcatalog.  Agents 
wanted.  COULTER  OPTICAL  CO.  Chicago, Uk 


O.  I.  C.  PICS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Two  young  Boars; 
registered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Farmer’s 
prices.  F.  J.  SCHWAKTZ,  East  Pharsalla,  N.  Y. 

Bfllll  TRY  PAPER,  illnst’d,  20  page* 
rUULI  11 1  26  cents  per  year.  4  months* 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 

goultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 

look  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  free.  Foultry  Advocate ,  Syracuse,  S.Y. 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

Is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  in  Conn..  Ill., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm.  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Case  Bros.,  12-18  Main  St.,  Colchester.  Conn, 

EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP,  B.  B.  No.  4,  Brie,  Pa. 


n  I II Q  The  Double-Acting  Bams  open 
II  n  III  O  the  valves  as  well  as  shut  them 
off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More 
water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste  than 
any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  &  A.  HODGKINS  CO.,  Marlboro. N  H 


HARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

We  made  100  styles  and  sell  direct  to  comumer. 
Send  for  Catalog  F. 

KING  HARNESS  CO.,  6  Like  It-  Owteo,  I.  1. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  @100 
Five  Horse  Power,  @160 

Saws  wood:  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Buns  spray 
pump.  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Ccb,  Conn. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


o 

ZD 


With  absolute  safety,  at  sma 

Improved  Rider  H 
Improved  Eric 


Built,  by  us  for  more  than  30  y 
sively  intended  for  pumping 
So  well  built  that  their  durab 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  actC  2" 

C4 


Send  stamp  for 

RIDER-ERICSSON 


Ca'ir  q> 

3  ~ 


may  be  had  by  using  the 

Z Ur  Pumping  Engine  and 

i— * 

c-.in  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

a 

nd  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu- 
May  bo  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
;  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
vice. 

e  to  nearest  office 


NE  CO., 


35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boaton 

40  Dearliorn  St.,  Chicago.  692  CraipSt.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  •  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

Teniente-Rey  71,  Havana.  Cuba. 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

Am  economical  4  H.  P.,  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  made,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine.  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  MASTER  JBJXTOrXKTE  CO., 

*704;  Main  Street,  W  illimaxitlo,  Conn. 

SEED  DOW  N  THIS  FALL  WITH 


Here’s  the  Power 

that’s  simple  and  efficient  and  reliable.  Not  the 
whimsical  wind  or  the  unreliable  gas 
engine.  It’s  steam  and  it’s 

A  Leffel  Engine 

are  tried  out  you  come  back  to 
steam  for  ensilage  and  feed  cut¬ 
ting,  sawing,  grinding,  etc.  Leffel 
is  the  line  adapted  to  all 
farm  uses.  Many 
styles,  horizon¬ 
tal  and  upright, 
all  of  same  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Quick 
steaming  power 
that’s  sure  and 
equal  to  every 
duty.  “Leffel 
quality.”  Write 
for  large  free 
catalogue. 

The  James 
Leffel 
&  Co., 

Box  146, 
Springliotd,  O 


BALES  7E&  HAY 


HUBBARD’S 


FERTILIZER 


FOR  CRASS  AND  GRAIN . 
TOF-DRESS  NEXT  SFRINC  WITH 


HUBBARD’S 


FERTILIZER 


FOR  OATS  AND  TOF-DRESSING. 

These  are  the  Famous  Hay  Makers  used  and  recommended  by  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Higganum,  Ct. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Tlio  Rogers  c 9a  Hubbard  Co., 

Middletown,  Oonnocticnt> 

TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

]  Jackson’.  Round  If  rain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
i  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  ;6  Third  Are. ,  Alb.ny,  N.  Y. 


You  Can  Save  From  S30  to  850 

PATENTS  “KINODIQ  93  PENDING 


BY  BUYING 
OUR. 


OUR  LATEST  PATTERN  PITLESS  SCALE. 

NO  PIT  TO  DIG.  8  INCHES  OVER  ALL.  STEEL  FRAME. 

This  Scale  is  complete  when  It  leaves  onr  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  CO..  Oepl.  1,  NANSAS  CUT.  10. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush,  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  out  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His 
Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  lOin.  deep.  14  in.  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  wltch- 
grass,wild  mustard,  charlock, hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle,' 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir’lars.J 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,T 
Hlgganum,  Conn.,  U.  8.  A. 


m  Ohio  Shredder  Blades 

(Patent  Applied _for) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  "Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  Bla.de  is  the  regular  “Ohio" 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  Bla.des  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  “Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  “Ohio”  Cutters,  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shredded  corn  perfectly.  Speed,  600 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  us  send  the  1904  catalogue 
of  "Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  "Modern  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps.  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  Sadem,  Ohio.  Established  its*. 


FILL  YOUR5 

SILO 


WITH  THE 


“PAPEC 


ENSILAGE  GUTTER. 

WHY?  Because  it  makes  the  best  ensilage> 
has  the  largest  capacity  and  requires  the  least 
power.  \\'e  have  proven  this  against  all  kinds 
of  competition.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
tryiDg  our  cut’er.  If  you  have  a  silo,  or  are 
going  to  get  one,  buy  a  “  PAPEC  ”  of  the 

PAPEC  MACHINE  CO. 

Lima,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue.  Our  prices  are  right. 


DONfT  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

■  .  e~.  ♦  A.  .  W J  V  A  a  y\..?  ..1. 1..  — .  n « :  1  _ .  —  *  —  *  -  X  kT . —  .  V  . I.  rtf. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

_  a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 

all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Less  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Etrn.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Novibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable .  sta¬ 
tionary  or^act^n^iion  this  paper.  Send  FOR  CATALOGUE.  THE  TEMPLE  PlfMP  CO-,  Mfra.,  Meagher  A-  16th  Sts.,  Chicago,  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIRSTJfcAR. 


Our  catalogue  gives  valuable  pointers  about  Press  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation.  Our  37  years’  experience  make  the  Gem 
and  Victor  Presses  most  durable,  easily  operatedand  least  ex- 
penslve.  Send  postal  for  book.  6BO.  KRTELCQ.,  Qnlney,  III. 


C|  I  A  perrect  steei  rrame  silo  with  guar- 

anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
10x20  silo  178.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer’s  Clubs 
A  Grange*.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  J  efferson,  o. 

FREE  PAINT  SAMPLE  OFFER 

Cut  this  ad.  out 
and  mail  to  us,  and 
we  will  send  you 
FREE  by  return 
mall,  postpaid, 
our  Big.  New 
Paint  ColorSam- 
ple  Book.  This 
free  book  con¬ 
tains  samples 
showing  the  ex- 
act  color  of  every 
shade  of  ready  mix¬ 
ed  House,  Barn, 
Graphite-Creosote. 
Floor,  Root.  Min¬ 
eral,  Enamel  and 
Buggy  Paint,  also 

_  everything  In  paint 

and  painters’  supplies.  Including  oils,  leads,  varnishes, 
dry  colors,  stains,  brushes,  sundries,  etc.  The  free  book 
contains  a  big  fund  of  Information  on  how  to  paint,  how 
to  select  colors,  kind  of  paint  to  use  for  different  work, 
Just  how  much  paint  is  required  to  cover  a  given  space: 
makes  everything  soplalnthatanyonowlthoutprevlous 
experience  can  do  almost  any  job  of  painting, 
cn,  per  gallon  for  highest  grade  Seroco  Weather 
vuw  proof  Mineral,  Barn,  Roof  and  Fence  Paint. 
QCp  per  gallon  for  highest  grade  ready  mixed  house 
Ovu  paint,  Our  Seroco,  our  own  special  ready  mixed 
paint  for  houses,  for  wood,  brick,  stone  or  Iron  surfaces, 
for  finest  Inside  finish  or  coarsest  outside  work,  is  Bold 
under  our  binding  guarantee  as  the  best  paint  made, 
■will  cover  double  the  surface,  last  twice  as  long,  at  one- 
half  the  cost  of  other  paint,  never  cracks,  peels  or  blis¬ 
ters,  guaranteed  for  five  years,  and  will  look  better  at 
the  end  of  five  years  than  other  paint  will  after  one  year. 
Testimonials  from  painters  everywhere  and  color  sam¬ 
ples  of  Seroco  In  our  free  color  sample  book.  If  you 
want  to  paint  your  house,  barn  or  other  buildings,  don’t 
fall  to  get  this  FREE  PAINT  SAMPLE  BOOK  and  SAVE 
ONE -HALF  ON  THE  PAINT  YOU  NEED.  Address. 

SEARS,  R0EBUCK&  CO.,  Illinois!' 

LOWEST  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND 
RETURN  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Stopover  allowed  at  Chicago  on  all  World’s 
Fair  tickets,  and  at  Cleveland  on  all  except 
Coach  Excursion  tickets.  For  particulars  see 
local  Ticket  Agent,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  I\ 
A.,  3S5  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


One=Way  Rates 

WEST  AND  NORTHWEST 
Sept.  15  to  Oct.  15,1904 

From  your  nearest  railroad  station  in 
proportion  with  the  following: 


Portland,  •  ■ 
Tacoma,  ■  • 
Seattle,  •  *  • 
Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco 


Chicago,  $33 
b  From  Peoria,  $3 1 
J  St.  Louis,  $3Q 

To  Spokane,  $2.60  less. 


Salt  Lake  City  ^ 
Ogden,  -  ■  . 
Butte,  ■  •  • 
Helena,  •  -  - 
Anaconda,  - 


-  From  < 


Chicago,  $30 
Peoria,  $2§ 
St.  Louis,  $26 


To  Billings.  $5.00  less. 

Go  via  St.  Paul,  Billings  or  Denver  and 
the  Scenic  ltockies— a  pleasant  journey 
and  satisfactory  service  either  way  you 
go.  No  other  road  presents  such  diver¬ 
sity  for  choice. 

J.  FRANCIS,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
N807  209  Adams  St,,  Chicago. 
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BRIEF  FERTILIZER  TALKS. 

Two  Fertilizers;  Preparing  Bones. 

Is  it  possible  to  make  a  fertilizer  that  analyzes  2 — 10 — 2 Vi, 
and  another  analyzing  1% — 9 — 2,  the  latter  being  of  more 
crop  value  than  the  first?  The  first  named  goods  I  can  buy 
for  about  one-fourth  less  than  the  latter.  I  have  used  the 
first  named  last  season  with  good  results,  and  the  other  we 
have  used  for  a  number  of  years  with  equally  good  results. 
Let  me  know  If  there  is  any  method  that  I  could  employ  to 
prepare  bones  for  fertilizer,  as  I  get  a  big  number  on  hand, 
(he  butcher  bringing  out  his  refuse.  E.  L.  E. 

New  Oxford,  Pa. 

Yes ;  it  would  be  possible  to  use  coarse  tankage  to 
supply  the  nitrogen  in  one  case  and  nitrate  of  soda  and 
dried  blood  in  the  other.  In  that  case  the  fertilizer 
containing  the  blood  and  nitrate  would  be  worth  more 
than  the  other  for  most  crops.  It  is  not  likely,  how¬ 
ever,  that  either  mixture  contains  either  nitrate  or 
blood.  They  both  probably  consist  of  tankage  or 
ground  fish,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash. 
They  are  both  what  is  called  low-grade  goods,  and  are 
not  likely  to  prove  very  satisfactory  unless  you  know 
that  your  soil  does  not  need  nitrogen  and  potash.  We 
would  buy  the  one  we  could  get  for  least  money,  i  here 
is  no  really  satisfactory  way  of  prepar 
ing  bones  for  fertilizer  on  the  farm. 

The  fertilizer  manufacturers  steam  the 
bones  under  high  pressure,  and  then 
crush  and  grind  them  with  powerful 
machinery.  After  this  the  bones  are 
often  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  We 
do  not  advise  a  farmer  to  use  sulphuric 
acid.  In  some  places  the  bones  are 
mixed  with  wood  and  burned,  the 
ashes  being  used  for  fertilizer.  This 
wastes  the  nitrogen.  If  you  have  an 
iron  kettle  or  cooker  you  can  boil  the 
bones  with  small  potatoes,  turnips  or 
cabbage.  The  thick  soup  thus  formed 
mixed  with  cornmeal  or  middlings  will 
make  a  good  feed  for  hogs.  After 
boiling  the  bones  may  be  smashed  with 
a  sledge  or  ax  and  packed  with  un¬ 
leached  wood  ashes.  To  do  this  take 
a  box  or  barrel  and  put  in  a  six-inch 
layer  of  broken  bones;  then  a  layer  of 
wood  ashes  well  packed  down ;  then 
more  bones,  and  so  on.  Keep  the  mass 
well  soaked  by  pouring  liquid  manure 
or  house  slops  on  top.  In  about  100 
days  the  bones  will  be  softened  and 
may  be  crumbled  with  a  heavy  spade. 

They  do  quite  well  as  fertilizer  when 
handled  in  this  way,  but  are  not  equal 
to  ground  bone.  This  method  is  only 
little  better  than  burying  the  entire  bones  by  fruit  trees. 

Use  of  Fertilizers  in  Ohio. 

The  following  suggestions  are  taken  from  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  : 

For  soils  which  have  been  depicted  by  exhaustive  crop¬ 
ping  the  following  system  of  management  is  suggested: 

(1)  Apply  stable  manure  to  land  intended  for  corn, 
using  it  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  10  tons  per  acre.  If 
possible,  let  the  manure  be  taken  directly  from  the 
stable  to  the  field,  and  if  it  has  been  dusted  during 
accumulation  with  acid  phosphate  or  raw  phosphate  rock 
(floats)  its  effectiveness  will  be  greatly  increased  for 
most  soils. 

(2)  A  crop  of  wheat  or  oats  may  follow  corn  treated 
as  above,  without  further  manuring  or  fertilizing,  and 
if  clover  be  seeded  with  this  crop,  the  clover  sod  to  be 
manured  and  planted  to  corn  (or  potatoes),  thus  estab¬ 
lishing  a  rotation  in  which  clover  is  grown  every  third 
season  in  alternation  with  a  manured  and  cultivated  crop, 
the  best  conditions  of  fertility  recovery  will  have  been 
provided  and  a  gradual  increase  in  productiveness  may 
be  expected. 


(3)  If  a  second  crop  of  small  grain  be  grown  (as 
wheat  after  oats)  it  will  be  necessary  to  manure  again 
or  else  use  a  complete  fertilizer  if  the  maximum  yield  is 
obtained.  The  proportion  of  ammonia,  however,  need 
not  exceed  two  or  three  per  cent.  Clover  should  be 
sown  with  this  crop. 

(4)  If,  for  any  reason,  a  third  crop  of  grain  be 
grown  before  clover  comes  into  the  rotation  it  should 
receive  a  fertilizer  containing  four  to  six  per  cent  am 
monia,  applied  at  the  rate  of  300  to  400  pounds  per  acre. 
Such  cropping  is  likely  to  prove  less  profitable  than 
where  clover  is  more  frequently  grown. 

(5)  When  clover  fails  to  prosper  on  land  that  has 
been  liberally  manured  or  fertilized,  making  a  fair  stand, 
perhaps,  but  showing  a  weak  growth  after  the  wheat 
has  been  taken  off  and  finally  dying  out  altogether  in 
spots,  the  use  of  lime  is  indicated.  Present  indications 
are  that  lime  will  produce  more  clover  when  applied  to  a 
crop  preceding  the  wheat  Gy  one  or  two  seasons  than 
when  applied  to  the  crop  with  which  the  clover  is  sown. 
No  definite  quantity  of  lime  can  be  stated  for  all  condi¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  safe  to  use  a  ton  to  the  acre. 

(6)  If  a  farmer’s  present  system  of  management  does 


ONE  DAY’S  WORK  ON  A  FARM.  Fig.  313. 

not  provide  sufficient  stable  manure  to  carry  out  this 
plan,  then  it  is  time  to  readjust* that  system;  for  the 
Ohio  fanner  who  undertakes  to  bring  up  an  exhausted 
soil  to  a  profitable  state  of  productiveness  through  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizers  alone  will  generally  find 
that  the  margin  between  cost  of  production  and  value 
of  crop  will  leave  him  a  very  meager  compensation  for 
his  labor. 

Hay  Farming  in  Maine. 

In  1880  we  bought  30  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  fertilizers  and  establishing  our  belief  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  way  as  to  whether  it  would  pay  to  use  bone  meal 
and  potash  in  producing  hay  on  our  so-called  worn-out 
lands  in  Maine.  After  we  have  had  harvested  six  sue 
cessive  crops  of  hay  from  the  original  application  of 
bone  and  potash  our  belief  was  confirmed,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  we  have  bought  eight  of  these  farms  within 
half  a  mile  to  three  miles  of  railroad  station.  We  have 
grown  on  these  farms  more  than  2,000  tons  of  hay 
where  practically  nothing  would  have  been  raised  if  we 
had  not  plowed  up  the  soil  and  fertilized  the  same.  We 
are  proving  every  year  that  an  investment  of  this  sort 


where  lands  can  be  bought  from  at  $10  to  $20  per  acre  for 
arable  land  will  pay  from  12  to  15  per  cent  for  money 
invested  year  after  year.  'I'liis  is  wholly  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  hay.  We  usually  plow  about  50  acres  yearly 
of  our  300  acres,  applying  the  bone  meal  and  potash, 
usually  cutting  a  crop  of  oats,  which  will  average  to 
pay  the  fertilizer  bill,  and  the  crop  of  hay  on  this  land 
will  hold  out  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  ton  per  acre 
for  six  years  without  any  further  fertilizing.  We  have 
always  had  great  faith  in  the  intrinsic  values  in  our 
New  England  clay  loam  soil,  and  the  time  is  nearby 
when  these  things  are  going  to  be  very  much  better  than 
they  are  now.  We  have  bought  all  of  these  farms  at 
nearly  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  with  the  land  thrown  in, 
and  in  some  cases  they  were  bought  exceedingly  low. 
Three  years  ago  we  bought  a  farm  2(4  miles  from  a 
railroad  station,  comprising  65  acres  and  45  acres  of 
clear,  clean  clay  loam  without  a  rock  or  stump  or 
broken  piece,  and  which  45  acres  were  plowed  within 
two  months  from  the  time  we  bought  it.  The  other 
20  acres  constitute  all  good  pasture  land,  containing  a 
few  growths  of  wood,  with  the  sprinkling  of  some  good- 
sized  pine  lumber.  There  was  an  old  one-story  house 
on  the  place,  small  orchard  and  a  good 
barn,  with  barn  cellar  40x50  feet  in 
size,  15-foot  post,  newly  shingled,  and 
for  this  farm  we  paid  $250.  It  was 
on  the  market  some  time  before  we 
learned  of  it.  The  barn  itself  with  the 
cellar  could  not  be  built  for  less  than 
.$600  to  $700.  We  have  had  20  years’ 
experience  in  growing  hay. 

Bowdoinham,  Me.  w.  a  k. 

How  to  Handle  Manure. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  proper  way 
of  taking  care  of  the  manure  from  my 
stable  and  cow  barn  in  order  to  gel  the 
best  results  from  it.  I  notice  you  make 
this  remark  on  page  606  in  answer  to 
utilizing  stable  manure  :  “Yet  many  farm¬ 
ers  throw  away  the  best  part  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  by  letting  the  rain  leach  through  it." 
My  present  way  of  keeping  it  is  to  throw 
out  the  horse  manure  into  a  small  barn¬ 
yard  (40x25).  which  is  formed  like  a 
basin  (natural  yellow  earth  bottom)  to 
prevent  the  liquid  from  running  off.  The 
cows,  two,  are  kept  in  the  barnyard  over 
night,  or  have  been  during  the  Summer. 
After  being  brought  in  later  the  intention 
is  to  throw  out  the  cow  manure  daily  on 
to  the  horse  manure.  This  barnyard  is  on 
the  north  side  of  the  stable  and  barn.  I 
would  also  like  your  advice  regarding  the 
best  time  to  draw  out  thoroughly  rotted 
manure  on  a  hillside.  Last  Fall  I  bought: 
75  loads  of  well-rotted  manure,  which  was 
dumped  in  one-load  piles  on  this  hillside 
field,  most  of  it  before  the  ground  was  frozen,  but  some  after¬ 
wards,  and  left  there  to  be  spread  in  the  Spring.  In  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  we  had  a  number  of  rains,  and  it  nearly 
broke  my  heart  to  see  the  wash  of  that  hillside  form  into  an 
amber  river  by  the  roadside,  and  go  “sailing  out  to  sea.”  I 
bought  the  manure  in  the  Fall  on  the  suggestion  that  I  could 
get  it  then,  whereas  if  1  waited  until  Spring  when  everyone 
was  in  the  market  I  might  be  delayed  or  even  not  bo  able 
to  get  it.  I  now  do  not  think  the  advice  was  sound,  as  my 
place  is  only  30  miles  from  i\ew  York  City,  and  I  think  a 
good  deal  of  manure  comes  in  by  cars.  w.  s.  k. 

New  Jersey. 

The  “ideal”  way  of  caring  for  manure  is  to  keep  it 
under  a  covered  shed  and  over  a  cement  floor,  so  that 
no  extra  water  can  leach  through  it.  The  loss  by 
leaching  will  run  all  the  way  from  15  to  60  per  cent  of 
fertilizing  value,  depending  upon  the  ease  with  which 
the  water  washes  through  the  pile.  There  is  more  or 
less  drainage  through  any  soil,  though  the  hard  clays 
will  hold  most  of  the  liquid.  A  floor  of  concrete  under 
the  manure  will  pay  for  itself.  We  should  put  some 
roof  over  the  manure  in  order  to  regulate  the  supply 
of  moisture.  Where  cow  and  horse  manures  are  mixed 
you  are  not  likely  to  be  troubled  with  heating  or  fire 
fanging  as  you  would  be  if  the  horse  manure  were  kept 
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alone.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  put  water  on  the 
pile  to  prevent  this  heating.  If  this  is  done  keep  the 
pile  in  the  form  of  a  dish  or  saucer,  hollowed  at  the 
center.  Where  the  liquids  are  well  absorbed  and  cow 
and  horse  manure  are  mixed  it  is  not  often  necessary 
to  add  water.  Have  the  manure  stamped  or  packed 
down.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  put  the  horse  manure  in  the 
gutter  behind  the  cows  before  it  is  thrown  on  the  pile. 
It  is  a  good  absorbent  and  will  hold  liquids  which  might 
otherwise  be  wasted.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  keep  a 
barrel  of  acid  phosphate  and  a  bag  of  kainit  in  the 
stable  and  use  them  behind  the  cattle.  They  will  help 
preserve  the  manure  and  also  add  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  We  would  not  haul  thoroughly  rotted  manure 
to  the  field  until  we  were  ready  to  grow  a  crop  with  it. 
Rotting  the  manure  makes  the  nitrogen  available.  In 
fresh  manure  much  of  this  nitrogen  is  not  soluble  and 
will  not  be  lost  when  put  in  fair  sized  piles.  When  it 
has  been  well  rotted  the  nitrogen  becomes  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  safer  under  cover,  or  in  a  large  solid  pile 
or  plowed  under  ground.  We  should  be  quite  willing 
to  haul  fresh  manure  at  any  time  and  spread  it  on  level 
ground — sod  preferred.  On  hillsides  we  would  rather 
have  it  left  in  large  piles  until  Spring.  You  cannot 
measure  the  value  of  manure  water  by  its  color,  but 
probably  you  lost  part  of  the  value  by  leaching.  We 
would  rather  put  10  loads  in  one  pile  and  have  the 
manure  stamped  down  hard.  Most  of  the  manure  used 
within  30  miles  of  New  York  comes  from  the  city  on 
cars  and  can  be  bought  at  any  season. 


THE  ALFALFA  GROWS  BETTER. 

My  Alfalfa  was  sown  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along 
the  road.  The  fence  posts  are  about  20  feet  apart.  Cross¬ 
wise  of  the  strip  I  scattered  earth  from  an  old  Alfalfa 
field  in  alternate  sections  marked  by  the  fence  posts. 
Then,  leaving  a  wider  space,  I  scattered  a  small  quantity 
of  earth  in  a  narrow  line  across  the  strip.  This  earth 
came  from  a  growing  field  of  Alfalfa  in  California.  I 
reported  the  first  clipping,  which  I  think  was  prema¬ 
ture.  Crab  grass  seemed  alter  that  to  have  the  ascend¬ 
ency.  At  the  second  clipping  we  got  a  good  crop 
of  that  grass  with  a  very  light  sprinkling  of  A1 
falfa.  Following  that  the  growth  of  Alfalfa  and  of 
Crab  grass  was  slow  for  some  weeks.  A  species  of 
Panicum  also  appeared,  but  made  no  greater  growth 
than  the  others.  Gradually  the  best  of  the  Alfalfa  has 
been  showing  its  superiority  and  the  grasses  are  taking 
their  place  as  interlopers.  The  narrow  strip  strewn  with 
California  soil  is  quite  marked.  On  both  sides  of  it  the 
Alfalfa  has  been  apparently  starved  out.  When  we 
reach  the  line  where  the  other  soil  was  strewn  the 
Alfalfa  is  vigorous,  and  continues  so  .not  only  on  the 
alternate  strips,  but  on  those  intervening,  there  being  no 
apparent  distinction.  In  the  starved-out  portions  an 
occasional  vigorous  plant  shows  itself,  and  so  does  an 
occasional  stool  of  Red  clover,  but  the  general  appear 
ance  indicates  that  the  Alfalfa  gave  up  the  struggle  and 
died  for  want  of  food. 

The  seed  germinates  very  promptly,  and  there  follows 
a  quick  growth,  which  indicates  to  me  the  necessity  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  quickly  available  food.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  tubercles  is  at  variance  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  inoculation  from  imported  soil  does  not  occur 
under  a  year.  w.  w.  s. 

New  Jersey.  _ _ 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  HOT  WATER  HEATERS. 

After  upwards  of  seven  years’  experience  I  have  never 
found  a  better  method  of  heating  a  farm  house  than 
with  hot  water.  My  father  bought  this  farm  in  1839 ; 
the  house,  which  was  built  in  1818,  was  extensively  re¬ 
paired,  the  old  chimney  taken  out,  etc.,  16  years  ago. 
We  have  never  used  over  six  tons  of  coal  during  any 
season.  We  usually  start  a  fire  in  the  heater  early  in 
November,  and  keep  it  up  late  in  the  Spring,  until  about 
May  1,  or  even  later,  as  we  have  small  children  in  the 
family.  I  would  not  advise  buying  a  second-hand 
boiler  as  I  believe  the  first  wear  of  any  article  to  be  the 
best.  We  have  six  radiators,  four  of  them  quite  large, 
the  largest  in  the  hall  downstairs  also  warms  the  hall 
upstairs.  The  radiators  in  the  living  rooms  are  just 
where  we  need  them.  We  use  them  to  dry  the  childrens’ 
shoes  and  stockings,  rubber  boots  and  other  articles.  If 
the  radiators  are  hot,  nothing  is  scorched  or  set  on  fire. 
The  heater  is  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  of  the  cellar, 
where  vegetables  are  stored.  This  partition  is  made  of 
boards.  In  extremely  cold  weather  we  leave  the  doors 
of  the  heater  room  open.  The  pipes  in  the  cellar  are  not 
covered.  They  help  keep  the  floors  in  the  living  rooms 
warm,  and  it  makes  but  little  difference  with  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  where  potatoes,  etc., 
are  kept.  As  we  do  not  have  running  water  in  our  farm 
buildings  the  water  for  the  boiler,  etc.,  is  taken  to  the 
attic  and  put  into  the  expansion  tank.  This  takes  nearly 
100  gallons.  We  usually  draw  off  the  water  in  the  Fall 
and  put  in  fresh — while  this  may  not  be  necessary  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  best  to  do  so.  Last  Winter  we  forced  the 
heater  as  we  had  never  done  before,  and  it  stood  the 


test  admirably.  We  kept  the  house  comfortable. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  advantages  of  hot  water 
heat,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  the  most 
healthful  of  any.  The  temperature  is  so  equable  and 
pleasant  through  the  house — when  we  want  the  heat 
we  can  have  it — when  we  do  not  need  it  we  are  not 
obliged  to  have  it.  In  mild  weather  "a.  smouldering 
fire  will  keep  the  house  warm.  Should  the  weather 
grow  suddenly  cold,  as  is  liable  to  be  the  case  in  our 
New  England  climate,  open  the  drafts,  the  water  will 
soon  get  warmer.  Sometimes  during  the  Spring  or 
Fall  months  we  start  a  wood  fire  in  the  heater.  We 
have  run  the  heater  with  a  good  wood  fire  several  days 
in  succession,  but  do  not  make  this  a  common  practice, 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  CATTLE  BARN.  Fig.  314. 
See  page  717. 


as  it  is  more  trouble.  We  do  not  often  have  the  heat 
turned  off  from  any  of  the  rooms;  sometimes  we  turn 
or  partly  turn  off  the  heat  in  a  sleeping  room;  this  is 
easily  regulated.  It  is  less  trouble  to  take  care  of  a  hot 
water  heater  than  to  take  care  of  any  stove  I  have  ever 
seen ;  a  few  minutes  morning  and  evening.  In  extreme¬ 
ly  cold  weather  it  might  be  well  to  attend  to  it  at 
noon.  In  mild  weather  once  a  day  will  often  suffice. 
Now  with  regards  to  freezing  of  the  pipes — farmhouses 
are  usually  occupied  during  the  Winter.  If  the  house 
is  abandoned  draw  off  the  water.  My  complete  outfit 
cost  $265.  J-  P.  F- 

West  Haven,  Conn. 

PIPE  WATER  FROM  SPRINGS. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  reading  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  M.  Morse  and  others  in  piping  water  for  use  at 
the  buildings.  In  1S90  I  put  in  an  inch  iron  pipe  from  a 
spring  800  feet  from  barn,  six  feet  fall  from  level  of 
spring  to  level  of  water  in  trough  for  stock,  arranged 
as  at  Fig.  315.  At  no  point  is  the  pipe  higher  than  in¬ 
let.  Near  the  barn  a  T-joint  gives  us  a  pipe  to  house. 


PIPING  THE  SPRING.  Fig.  315. 

water  running  constantly  at  both  places.  We  have  had 
trouble  in  warm  weather  and  had  to  use  force  pump 
to  clear  the  pipe.  The  fall  is  so  slight  the  pipe  grad¬ 
ually  filled  with  rust,  until  the  Spring  of  1901,  when  we 
replaced  with  three-inch  terra  cotta  with  cement  joints, 
and  now  draw  the  entire  spring,  which  has  never  run 
less  than  6,000  gallons,  and  never  more  than  24,000  gal¬ 
lons  in  24  hours.  Inlet  at  spring  is  in  a  barrel,  and  at 
the  barn  where  the  pipe  rises  to  the  trough  is  a  small 
barrel  with  an  open  end  to  pipe,  kept  closed  with  plug 
except  when  wanted  open  to  flush  the  pipe  to  clear  off 
any  sediment.  This  pipe  is  below  frost  most  of  the 
distance,  except  near  the  barn.  The  past  Winter  the 
frost  was  12  inches  below  the  pipe,  but  did  not  freeze 
within  three  inches  of  it.  There  is  never  any  ice  in 
water  trough  even  when  the  temperature  was  10  degrees 
below  zero.  The  leveling  and  work  was  all  done  by 
myself  without  the  aid  of  anyone  except  -ordinary  farm 
help.  C.  L.  KNIGHT. 

Pennsylvania. 

On  page  666  is  an  interesting  article  on  “A  syphon  for 
drawing  water.”  I  may  suggest  what  I  think  will 


be  a  benefit  to  those  who  contemplate  putting  water  in 
their  houses  and  barns.  To  find  the  size  of  pipe  re¬ 
quired  as  a  main  take  the  area  of  one-half  the  total 
number  of  outlets,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that 
not  more  than  one  half  the  total  number  will  be  open  at 
one  time  and  use  that  size  as  a  standard  to  the  last  out¬ 
let.  For  example,  I  have  eight  l/- inch  outlets.  I  should 
use  one  inch  pipe,  one  one-inch  pipe  will  deliver  its  full 
capacity  when  four  jA-inch  outlets  are  used.  The  area 
of  one  y2- inch  outlet  is  .19635;  four  times  that  area  is 
.7854,  the  area  of  one  one-inch  pipe.  If  inlet  at  well 
is  always  kept  under  the  surface  and  we  have  no  leaks 
we  will  never  get  air  in  main  pipe.  If  waste  cock  (so 
called)  is  left  open  we  lose  head  on  all  outlets  beyond. 
If  said  cock  is  desired  let  it  be  at  the  farther  end  of  main 
pipe.  I  can  see  no  possible  objection  to  using  galvanized 
iron  pipe;  it  is  much  cheaper  and  more  easily  handled. 


Run  pipe  from  well  to  house  as  straight  as  possible,  so 
as  to  reduce  friction  and  consequent  loss  of  head.  With 
the  flow  of  three  gallons  per  minute  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Morse’s  article,  it  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  his  pipe 
is  far  too  small.  In  his  1,600  feet  of  one-half-inch  pipe, 
when  .pipe  is  full  and  no  outlets  open,  he  has  approxi¬ 
mately  32  gallons  of  water.  At  a  delivery  of  three  gal¬ 
lons  in  five  minutes  it  must  take  53^  minutes  to  draw 
the  1,600  feet.  At  the  same  ratio  by  using  a  one-inch 
pipe  with  y2- inch  outlet  we  would  get  four  times  the 
head.  The  little  diagram  will  give  an  explanation,  Fig. 
316.  P. 

New  Jersey. _ 


A  STUDY  OF  NEW  YORK  CATTLE. 

SHORT-HORN  TYPES. — There  arc  features  at  the 
State  cattle  show  both  interesting  and  instructive.  I 
was  chatting  with  an  enterprising  and  intelligent  young 
man  while  the  judge  was  passing  upon  the  Short-horns. 
He  criticised  some  of  my  notions  concerning  the  dual- 
purpose  cow,  saying  he  was  breeding  cows  that  were 
both  good  milkers  and  fine  showy  beef  animals,  and  as 
a  convincing  proof  of  his  position  said :  “I  bred  that 
year-old  the  judge  is  looking  at.”  She  was  really  a 
fine,  clean-cut  beef  heifer,  but  for  milk  production  I 
would  have  been  willing  to  wager  on  a  Holstein  steer 
as  against  her.  It  seems  to  me  this  show  where  the 
types  are  so  prominently  brought  out  is  the  place  for 
dual-purpose  students  to  come  and  reflect. 

HOLSTEIN  STOCK.— The  Holstein  exhibit  was  a 
standing  rebuke  to  the  many  breeders  within  50  miles 
of  Syracuse;  only  one  exhibitor,  Henry  Stevens  &  Son, 
of  Lacona.  I  heard  many  excuses  offered,  none  of 
which  seemed  satisfactory.  It  was  hinted  that  all  was 
prearranged — I  doubt  it— I  keep  Holsteins  and  like  them, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  correlate  the  breeders’  statements  of 
16  to  25  pound  cows  A.  R.  O.,  with  the  attitude  of 
Holstein  men  upon  the  question  of  total  solids  in  milk, 
the  desire  for  an  increase  of  which  Holstein  men  seem 
to  fight  by  intuition.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  there 
is  not  a  more  general  belief  among  farmers  that  official 
records  are  true.  The  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  be¬ 
fore  the  Babcock  days,  records  were  made  by  the  mouth, 
and  people  have  not  forgotten  those  days.  On  the 
other  hand  farmers  not  familiar  with  scientific  care  and 
feed,  have  a  very  indefinite  understanding  of  a  modern 
dairy  cow  and  her  possible  performance — another  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumstance  is  the  fact  that  public  tests  for  some 
reason  taken  as  a  whole  fall  short  of  private  or  semi- 
private  records. 

BOOMING  BROWN  SWISS.  The  big  muscular 
Brown  Swiss  were  in  evidence,  and  the  breed  contains 
many  cows  of  sufficient  merit  to  command  respect.  They 
are  surely  doing  good  work  at  St.  Louis.  But  so  far  as 
my  observation  extends,  the  heavy  milkers  approximate 
very  closely  in  their  makeup  to  the  milk  type  of  the 
recognized  dairy  breeds.  They  are,  however,  very  large, 
having  great  capacity,  and  are  strong  and  vigorous. 
They  possess  a  strong  muscular  development  that  might 
in  the  best  cows  be  taken  for  a  beef  form,  but  which 
after  all  is  not.  Muscle  is  desirable  in  a  dairy  cow; 
she  should  be  loose  jointed,  but  these  loose  joints  should 
be  covered  with  the  strongest  of  muscles.  While  I  can 
see  and  recognize  the  merit  in  this  breed  and  a  far 
greater  usefulness  in  the  future,  there  is  in  my  judg 
ment  too  much  uncertainty  from  the  great  number  of 
beefy  animals  still  found  in  the  breed.  The  longer  they 
are  bred  in  this  country  the  more  closely  they  will  ap¬ 
proximate  one  type  of  a  dairy  cow,  and  lose  their  indi¬ 
viduality  as  a  breed,  lliere  is  one  point  in  their  devel¬ 
opment  that  breeders  of  dairy  cows  could  copy  with  ad 
vantage,  and  that  is  the  calving  at  three  years  old  in¬ 
stead  of  two.  Intensified  milk  production  is  inclined  to 
couple  with  it  early  breeding,  and  so  we  find  some  of  the 
best  Jersey  strains,  and  they  were  shown  at  the  Fair,  are 
ready  to  breed  at#six  to  seven  months  old.  This  weak¬ 
ness  would  necessarily  have  to  run  its  course  and  per¬ 
mit  the  “survival  of  the  fittest"  to  solve  the  problem 
were  not  the  whole  future  of  these  animals  in  the  hands 
of  men.  It  seems  a  mistake  to  perpetuate  the  precocity 
at  the  expense  of  future  vitality  and  disease  resisting 
force.  Bodies  are  destroyed  by  the  product  of  their 
own  existence.  So  the  tendencies  of  breeders  will,  if 
not  checked,  nullify  their  usefulness.  To  illustrate: 
The  Holsteins  to  give  poor  milk;  the  Jerseys  to  be 
small,  weak  and  effiminate;  the  Aryshires  to  bred  off 
the  teats;  the  Guernseys  to  a  lack  of  constitution — and 
the  Short-horns,  Brown  Swiss  and  Red  Polls  to  beef. 

TYPES  WANTED.— the  extreme  of  any  type  is  to 
be  avoided,  because  it  means  that  sacrifice  of  some  valu¬ 
able  feature  has  been  necessary.  One  has  only  to  study 
the  Dutch  Belted  to  understand  what  one  non-essential 
idea  means  if  long  perpetuated.  The  color  of  these 
animals  has  now  become  so  positively  fixed,  it  does  seem 
that  a  careful  selection  might  improve  them.  The  Polled 
Jerseys  are  certainly  showing  improvement  and  the  ex¬ 
hibit  contained  animals  of  strong  constitution  and  large 
capacity,  such  animals  as  any  man  would  be  glad  to  own. 
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I  lie  Ayrshire  exhibit  was  very  stylish  and  of  good 
quality,  but  one  could  hear  tne  general  comment  ‘‘short 
teats."  While  the  "Scotch  type”  is  popular  they  do  not 
seem  to  correct  their  one  fault.  The  ‘‘Island  type”  of 
Jerseys  arc  beautiful  animals,  fine  handlers  and  attrac 
tive  and  full  of  constitution.  From  a  conservative 
point  of  view  is  it  any  wonder  these  animals  do  not  all 
fulfill  their  mission  here,  under  all  conditions  of  climate, 


TREE  IN  VERGON  ORCHARDS.  Fig.  317. 


feed  and  care,  after  having  the  uniform  mild  climate  and 
treatment  of  the  Island.  A  cattle  show  and  no  dissatis¬ 
faction  would  not  be  human.  I  think,  however,  that 
less  fault  finding  was  heard  than  usual.  The  manage¬ 
ment,  I  know,  have  hut  one  purpose;  and  that  to  he  a 
good,  honest,  clean  competition,  and  where  mistakes  are 
made,  as  they  must  he  in  any  business  done  so  hastily, 
if  the  managers  could  he  approached  (in  a  spirit  of 
fairness  and  candor,  instead  of  bias  and  jealousy,  better 
results  would  follow.  To  those  who  study  these  great 
international  shows  from  year  to  year  there  must  come 
this  decision;  that  we  are  surely  coming  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  American  type  of  milk  producer.  Many 
years  will  elapse  before  the  color  will  he  uniform.  Abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  under  prescribed  environment  is  the  one 
objective.  The  machines  adapted  to  these  demands  must 
therefore  not  vary  widely  in  conformation,  and  so  while 
we  vary  in  our  opinions  upon  side  issues,  the  great  ir¬ 
resistible  goes  on  bringing  us  more  closely  to  a  common 
ideal  and  point  of  view.  h.  e.  cook. 

HOW  WE  SEED  TO  RYE. 

We  arc  preparing  our  ground  for  rye  now.  Our  oat 
stubble  was  plowed  early  in  August.  We  smoothed  the 
furrows  down  with  a  plank  drag,  then  harrowed  it  eight 
times  with  a  Clark  cutaway.  We  let  the  cutaway  lap 
half  so  the  outside  disk  throws  the  dirt  into  the  depres¬ 
sion  made  by  the  last  round  of  the  harrow,  thus  leaving 
the  ground  level,  instead  of  in  ridges,  which  so  many 
object  to  in  using  a  cutaway  harrow.  We  follow  twice 
more  with  a  smoothing  harrow  and  we  are  ready  to 
drill.  That  seems  like  a  lot  of  work,  but  we  must  have 
the  ground  firm  in  the  bottom  and  a  fine  dust  on  top 
Our  next  piece  to  fit  is  five  acres  of  corn  ground.  We 
divide  the  field  up  into  shock  rows  as  far  apart  as  will 
be  handy  to  carry,  selecting  the  rows  to  set  the  shocks 
on.  We  cultivate  one  row  each  side  of  this  row  with  a 
one-horse  cultivator  with  three-inch  teeth.  We  then 
sow  the  rye  and  cover  with  a  14-tooth  one  horse  harrow. 
We  have  our  shock  rows  sowed  now.  We  next  cut 
the  corn  and  set  it  up  on  these  sowed  strips,  and  then 
we  are  ready  to  fit  and  sow  the  rest  of  the  field.  We 
grow  the  large  white  rye,  which  yields  from  20  to  28 
bushels  per  acre.  wm.  m.  olds. 

Ingham  Co.,  Mich. _ 

COMMERCIAL  DAHLIA  CULTURE. 

The  best  way  is  to  start  the  old  root  in  a  cold  frame 
in  April.  When  the  sprouts  arc  about  10  inches  long 
cut  them  clean  at  least  two  inches  above  the  crown  of 
the  roots,  and  prepare  cuttings  as  one  would  geraniums. 
In  a  hotbed  or  cold  frame  with  about  four  inches  of 
coarse  sand  they  root  very  easily  in  from  two  weeks  up. 
When  rooted  lift  them  nicely  from  the  sand.  Plant 
them,  if  there  is  no  danger  of  frost,  outdoors  about 
three  feet  apart  each  way,  not  in  too  rich  ground;  then 
when  they  commence  to  grow  get  a  good  stick,  broom 
handle  is  good,  then  tie  them  up  with  either  cotton 
cloth  or  raffia.  It  is  best  to  raise  them  with  a  single 
stem;  take  half  the  branches  off,  so  the  air  and  light 
will  circulate  well  around  the  plants,  as  they  take  time 
to  make  large  plants.  1  plant  cabbages  or  corn  between 
the  rows ;  corn  is  the  better,  as  the  leaves  protect  tne 
Dahlias  from  the  hot  sun.  The  Dahlia  does  best  when 
the  nights  are  cool,  about  this  time  of  the  year.  I  give 
them  liquid  manures ;  cow,  horse  or  sheep  manure,  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  whatever  I  have  on  hand.  I  do  not 
carry  the  liquid  manure,  but  put  barrels  in  highest  point ; 
then  I  fill  them  up  with  manure  first  and  let  the  hose 
run  in  them.  I  had  two  crooked  pieces  of  pipe  made 
to  order  to  go  over  the  barrel ;  then  1  start  these  two 
pipes,  one  goes  in  and  two  return,  forming  a  syphon. 


It  saves  dirty  work  and  many  steps.  I  make  little  fur¬ 
rows  alongside  of  the  plants  and  go  very  easy;  before 
the  city  water  was  obtained  I  had  the  work  done  by 
hand,  but  it  cost  too  much  and  the  worker  gets  tired  and 
dirty. 

If  fine  flowers  for  exhibition  are  wanted  disbud  them 
like  the  Chrysanthemum.  The  Dahlia  here  is  apt  to 
get  sick ;  the  worst  enemies  we  have  are  perhaps  the  red 
spider  and  the  thrips;  they  also  get  stem  rot  and  other 
fungus  diseases.  The  best  way  to  avoid  spider  is  to 
raise  plants  outdoors  as  much  as  possible.  If  in  green¬ 
houses  late  in  Summer  they  arc  apt  to  be  affected.  „A 
mixture  of  one  part  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  nine 
parts  of  alcohol  will  kill  them,  only  we  have  to  make  a 
fine  spray  like  a  mist.  Next  to  it  is  flowers  of  suTphur; 
blow  underneath  the  leaves.  It  is  best  to  use  it  when 
the  sunshine  is  very  bright,  about  midday.  A  cold  spray 
of  water  from  a  well  is  the  best  and  the  cheapest  rem¬ 
edy  too.  When  the  Dahlia  is  affected  with  vermin  it  is 
best  to  cut  nearly  all  the  growth  and  throw  it  away,  and 
the  plants  will  grow  again  and  flower  later.  The 
Dahlias  never  bloom  out  in  this  climate  and  Europe  (I 
mean  France,  in  the  Parisian  region,  and  farther  north)  ; 
they  get  killed  by  frost  when  they  are  full  of  life  and 
beauty.  The  best  ones  can  be  protected.  I  place  some 
sticks  over,  and  a  piece  of  canvas  sheet  or  blanket  is 
good  to  prevent  the  first  frost.  In  1898  we  had  frost 
here  September  30.  The  plants  protected  last  four 
weeks  longer,  and  it  pays  for  the  labor,  because  you  get 
the  finest  flowers  and  lots  ot  them.  Then  the  tuber 
gets  ripe  better  too. 

When  the  Dahlias  are  killed  by  frost,  cut  out  the  tops; 
do  not  dig  them  too  early;  wait  till  the  bard  frost  comes. 
They  can  stand  here  till  November  15.  They  get  more 


A  WELL  CULTIVATED  TREE.  Fig.  318. 


nourishment  from  the  ground  too.  When  you  dig  them 
be  careful  not  to  bruise  them.  Let  them  stay  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  then  put  them  in  their  Winter  quarters;  a 
cellar  that  is  frostproof  is  a  good  place.  Cover  them 
with  sand,  but  if  your  cellar  has  concrete  bottom  or  it 
is  too  cold,  they  will  get  mildew  and  die.  Put  some 
boards  in  the  bottom.  It  is  wise  to  look  after  them  once 
a  week.  If  one  gets  sick  it  should  be  thrown  away  right 
when  you  see  it,  because  it  will  contaminate  the  others. 
I  have  kept  them  with  success  in  a  hole  in  the  ground 
about  four  fget  deep,  well  drained  in  the  bottom  with 
cinders  from  a  factory,  and  covered  with  sand  on  top, 
making  the  ground  high  so  the  water  could  not  be  stag 
nant  at  the  roots.  In  very  cold  weather  I  cover  the  top 
with  three  feet  of  horse  manure.  The  water  and  snow 
water  will  penetrate  overhead,  and  the  tubers  kept  that 
way  are  much  healthier  than  any  others  and  will  not 
be  infected  with  vermin  as  in  greenhouses  or  cellars. 

One  should  sow  some  Dahlia  seed;  they  grow  much 
stronger  than  either  tubers  or  cuttings,  and  one  is  well 
repaid.  The  seeds  sown  in  March  like  tomatoes  will 
flower  from  the  middle  of  July  till  frost;  those  that 
do  not  suit  can  be  thrown  away,  and  the  best  ones  can 
be  kept  over  for  another  season.  Those  who  do  not 
care  to  grow  them  from  cuttings  or  seed  may  start  the 
tubers  in  the  Spring  and  divide  them  to  a  single  eye 
and  plant  them  the  same  as  the  cuttings.  Among  the 
best  varieties  are  the  following  in  the  large-flowered 
section:  White:  Gloire  de  Lyon,  Mine.  Furtaldo,  La 
France,  Princess  Mathilde.  Yellow :  Toison  d’  Or,  the 
largest;  Mandarin  Chinois.  Muriel,  Norma,  Royalty. 
Red:  Gloire  de  Paris,  the  largest  (amaranth  color); 
Gen.  Steinmetz,  Gros  Papa,  Mrs.  Douglas,  The  Giant. 
Pink:  Malvina,  Juon,  Seraph.  Cactus  type:  Keynes’ 
White,  Bridesmaid,  pink ;  Firebrand,  red ;  Radiance, 
orange;  Miss  Jane  Pasham,  red;  Captain  Broad,  red; 
Cycle,  pinkish  red;  M.  L.  Grenthe,  red;  Mrs.  John  Pope, 


red ;  Minos,  dark  maroon ;  Mine.  Le  Clcrc,  yellow ; 
Queen  Victoria,  white.  Decorative  type:  Perle  de  la 
Tete  d’  Or,  white;  Grand  Duke  Alex  is,  white;  Le 
Colosse,  straw,  the  largest  in  its  class;  Mme.  Victor 
Vaissier,  yellow,  extra. 

the  single  Dahlias  are  also  fine  for  cut  flowers;  in 
Europe  they  have  a  fine  collection,  but  here  at  Wood- 
haven  the  beetle  eats  all  the  petals  and  they  are  worth¬ 
less  so  far.  1  don't  know  of  any  remedy  except  to  pick 
the  beetles  by  hand,  but  this  labor  is  too  expensive  for 
the  prices  that  we  get  for  the  flowers,  henri  beaulieu. 

Long  Island. 


SOD  AS  CULTIVATION  FOR  APPLE  TREES. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Fuller,  of  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  sends 
the  photographs  of  trees  which  are  engraved  at  Figs. 
318  and  319.  He  wished  to  show  the  difference  in  habit 
and  growth  of  a  tree  well  cultivated  and  one  grown  on 
the  so-called  “Hitchings”  plan.  Mr.  Fuller  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  his  preference  in  the  following  note : 

"Both  trees  are  of  the  same  age,  eight  years,  set  at 
the  same  time.  Fig.  318  has  been  well  cultivated  and 
sprayed.  Fig.  319  has  stood  in  sod,  mulched  after  Mr. 
Hitchings’  plan  of  orcharding  and  well  sprayed;  both 
stand  in  the  same  soil.  The  cultivated  tree  has  a  spread 
of  20  feet  and  a  height  of  17  feet;  body  three  feet  high, 
girth  18  inches,  growth  this  year  12  to  16  inches.  The 
sod  tree  has  a  spread  of  11  feet;  height  10  feet,  body 
three  feet  six  inches  high,  girth  nine  inches;  growth 
four  to  six  inches.  This  statement  is  a  fair  one.  Now 
let  the  fruit  growers  judge  for  themselves  whether  it 
pays  to  cultivate  their  orchards  or  let  them  run  wild.” 

In  connection  with  these  pictures  we  reprint  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  tree  in  Mr.  Vergoti’s  celebrated  orchard  in  Ohio. 
This  tree  was  grown  in  sod,  being  planted  without  plow¬ 
ing,  on  rich  soil.  The  tree  was  mulched  and  headed 
low,  the  grass  being  cut  and  left  on  the  ground  to  decay. 
Tt  will  be  seen  that  the  tree  makes  the  same  low,  sprawly 
head  which  Mr.  Fuller  does  not  like.  Our  own  sod 
trees  are  starting  to  head  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Vcr 
gon’s  orchard  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Tie  prefers  this  form  of  a  tree.  We  want  to  pre¬ 
pare  readers  so  that  they  may  understand  what  their 
sod  trees  are  coming  to. 


IRON  OR  STEEL  WIRE  AND  PIPE. 

Your  correspondents  who  discuss  the  wire,  fence  ques¬ 
tion  in  your  issue  on  page  667  have  hit  the’ nail  on  the 
head  when  they  assign  poor  steel  wire  as  the  cause  of 
the  short  life  of  wire  fencing.  But  when  they  assert 
that  all  fencing  is  made  of  that  wire  they  are  probably 
mistaken,  as  I  am  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know 
that  there  is  at  least  one  place  where  the  genuine  iron 
wire  can  be  obtained. 

The  same  reason  exists  for  the  short  life  of  steel  roofs. 
If  genuine  iron  is  used  there  will  be  no  trouble.  One 
of  our  large  potteries  here  is  covered  with  iron  roofing, 
and  the  proprietor  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  the  roof 
bad  been  on  the  building  for  23  or  24  years  and  bad 
never  leaked.  As  far  as  be  knew  it  was  just  as  good  as 
when  first  put  on.  Now  iron  roofing  can  be  had  if 
ordered  as  such  and  any  other  refused.  It  costs  15  or  20 
per  cent  more  than  the  steel,  but  is  worth  more  than  100 
per  cent  more.  The  same  also  applies  to  common  black 
pipe,  gas  pipe  as  it  is  usually  called.  Order  such  pipe 
without  specifying  that  it  must  be  guaranted  to  be  iron, 
and  of  course  it  will  be  steel,  and  when  put  into  the 
ground  in  four  five  years  it  has  rusted  out  and  gone 
Only  last  year  there  was  quite  an  extensive  system  of 
pipe  work  laid  in  our  little  city,  all  of  which  was  guar 
anteed  to  be  pure  iron.  After  it  was  received  samples 
were  taken  promiscuously  and  sent  to  a  competent  chem¬ 
ist  for  analysis,  and  his  report  confirmed  the  guarantee, 
so  it  seems  iron  can  be  had  if  people  will  insist  on  it  and 
will  accept  no  other. 

But  how  many  farmers  know  anything  about  this  mat- 


TREE  GROWN  ON  HITCHINGS’  PLAN.  Fig.  319. 


ter?  Not  one  in  a  hundred  perhaps  ever  thought  of  it. 
1  have  never  seen  the  question  discussed  in  any  paper 
save  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  and  as  there  are  but  few 
farmers  in  comparison  to  the  whole  number  who  take 
that  paper  and  read  it,  I  fear  the  discussion  of  the  ques, 
tion  in  the  minds  of  farmers  is  not  very  general.  Allow 
me  to  say  that  any  merchant  who  deals  in  these  things 
can  find  where  they  can  be  had  if  he  does  not  already 
know.  A.  W.  FOREMAN. 

Illinois. 
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GARDEN  NOTES. 

Spring  or  Fall -Set  Asparagus. 

II.,  Connecticut. — I  notice  some  nurserymen 
advertise  transplanted  asparagus  roots  in 
early  Fall,  and  offer  the  plants  to  sell  at  that 
season.  l)o  practical  asparagus  growers  prac¬ 
tice  Fall  setting,  or  is  it  safer  to  set  in  the 
Spring?  What  is  t lie  best  possible  prepara¬ 
tion  to  give  the  soil,  if  the  bed  is  to  be  set  the 
coming  Spring? 

Ans. — I  do  not  see  any  advantage  in 
planting  asparagus  plants  in  the  Fall ; 
would  prefer  planting  in  the  Spring  for 
the  following  reasons:  In  order  to  get 
the  crowns  of  the  plants  deep,  trenches 
should  he  opened  and  filled  up  gradually 
as  the  season  advances  and  the  plants  in¬ 
crease  in  size.  Spring,  set  plants  have  one 
growing  season  to  become  established  be¬ 
fore  Winter.  Plants  obtained  in  the 
Spring  have  completed  their  growth  and 
are  in  a  dormant  state.  While  one  may 
succeed  by  planting  in  the  Fall  I  have 
never  known  01  the  experiment  being 
tried  by  practical  growers.  The  ideal  soil 
for  an  asparagus  bed  is  a  rich  sandy  loam, 
with  plenty  of  available  fertility  and  good 
drainage.  While  it  is  possible  to  grow 
paying  crops  on  various  soils  having  fer¬ 
tility  and  a  porous  subsoil,  the  risk  is 
too  great  on  heavy  clay  or  soils  having 
clay  or  hardpan  subsoil.  A  good  way  to 
prepare  the  soil  for  Spring  setting  is  to 
clear  off  a  piece  having  the  most  favorable 
natural  conditions,  i.  e.,  sunny  exposure, 
good  drainage  and  such  as  can  be  worked 
early  and  easily,  and  that  has  been  free 
from  weeds.  Spread  on  all  the  manure 
that  can  be  plowed  under;  if  the  subsoil 
is  hard  follow  the  plow  with  a  subsoil 
plow.  The  piece  should  be  left  without 
harrowing  until  Spring. 

Cultivation  of  Chicory. 

Reader  (No  Address). — Can  Chicory  be 
grown  on  Long  Island? 

Ans. — Chicory  can  be  grown  wherever 
carrots  can  be  grown;  culture  the  same. 
It  is  presumed  that  the  questioner  refers 
to  the  chicory  of  commerce  which  is  used 
as  an  adulterant  of  coffee.  If  so,  sow  the 
large-rooted  variety.  If  a  salad  is  want¬ 
ed  sow  the  common  variety,  which 
should  be  transplanted  in  sand  in 
the  cellar  and  kept  moderately  moist, 
when  a  new  growth  will  start,  this  second 
growth  is  very  highly  prized  by  French 
and  German  cooks.  Any  large  coffee 
house  in  New  York  can  give  the  desired 
information  as  to  prices  and  method  of 
marketing  the  roots. 

Keeping  Onion  Sets. 

J.  R.,  Bridgeport,  Ind. — How  can  I  keep 
onion  sets  through  the  Winter?  Does  it  hurt 
them  to  freeze  if  they  do  not  thaw  out  and 
freeze  too  much?  Would  il  be  a  good  idea 
to  cover  them  up  witli  some  cloth,  so  the  air 
would  not  get  to  them?  Would  it  be  good  to 
put  them  in  barrels,  or  would  il  be  better  to 
put  them  on  floor  and  cover  them  up? 

Ans. — To  keep  onion  sets  through  the 
Winter  is  rather  risky  business  for  one 
having  no  experience  or  proper  conveni¬ 
ences.  Probably  the  safest  way  is  to  put 
them  in  cold  storage  where  the  air  is  dry 
and  the  temperature  kept  close  to  the 
freezing  point,  say  34  degrees.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  method  has  been  practiced  by  gar¬ 
deners  before  cold  storage  was  so  com¬ 
mon  :  A  layer  of  straw  was  spread  on 
the  floor  of  a  loft,  the  same  covered  with 
sacks ;  then  spread  the  sets  about  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  and  keep  perfectly  dry. 
The  sets  were  then  allowed  to  freeze,  and 
when  thoroughly  frozen  were  again  cov¬ 
ered  with  two  or  more  feet  of  straw  to 
keep  them  frozen  until  Spring.  The  sets 
should  not  be  disturbed  while  frozen. 
The  above  method  sometimes  failed,  ow¬ 
ing  to  some  long  spells  of  open  weather, 
when  the  sets  were  thawed  and  frozen 
several  times.  I  have  kept  them  in  racks 
made  of  lath  about  two  inches  deep,  in  a 
cool,  dry  cellar,  in  fairly  good  condition. 
Onions  should  never  be  kept  in  barrels,  or 
in  any  large  bulk.  j.  jeannin,  jr. 


ers  who  wished  to  destroy  these  insects  in 
their  orchid  or  palm  houses,  where  they 
were  often  introduced  in  tropical  plants. 
Another  cure  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  powdered  chocolate  and  borax,  dusted 
into  the  crevices  where  the  insects  hide. 
The  mixture  should  be  made  in  a  mortar, 
so  that  every  particle  of  chocolate,  of 
which  the  insects  are  very  fond,  will  con¬ 
vey  some  borax,  which  is  poisonous  to 
them.  Dr.  J.  B.  Smith  recommends  this 
as  effectual,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
being  non-poisonous  to  man.  It  will, 
however,  be  difficult  to  discourage  the 
roaches  in  a  tropical  country.  The  sim¬ 
plest  method  of  getting  rid  of  ants  is  their 
mechanical  destruction.  Cut  out  meat 
bones  before  it  is  cooked,  and  place  in  a 
main  line  of  insect  travel.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  covered  with  ants,  throw  the  whole 
mass  into  the  fire.  Or,  instead  of  the 
bones,  use  a  sponge  dipped  in  sugar  and 
water,  throwing  this  into  boiling  water 
when  the  sponge  is  covered  with  ants.  If 
the  process  is  repeated  several  times  a 
day  for  .two  or  three  days,  the  ants  seem 
terrified,  and  leave.  Ant  hills  should  be 
poisoned  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  pour¬ 
ing  a  small  quantity  into  the  openings  and 
then  closing  them  by  stepping  upon  them. 
Tt  must  be  remembered  that  this  chem¬ 
ical  is  highly  inflammable. 


Willie:  ‘I  met  our  new  minister  on  my 
way  to  Sunday  School.  Mamma,  -and  he 
asked  me  if  I  ever  played  marbles  on  Sun¬ 
day.”  Mother:  "H’m  !  And  what  did  you. 
say  to  that?”  Willie:  “I  said,  ‘Get  thee  be¬ 
hind  me,  Satan  !’  and  walked  right  off  and 
left  him.” — London  Tit-Bits. 

PURE 

GRASS  SEED. 

Mr.  GEORGE  M.  CLARK  the  Grass 
King,  in  his  booklet  on  Hay  Crops,  refers 
to  us  as  furnishing  PURE  SEED.  On 
thanking  him  for  the  reference  he  replies: 

‘  ‘  I  have  found,  by  careful  test,  that  your 
seed  is  pure,  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to 
recommend  it  to  my  friends.  ” 

WE  HANDLE  ONLY  THE 

VERY  HIGHEST  GRADES 

Both  as  to  Purity  aiul  (termination. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  cultivated  and 
natural  foreign  and  domestic  sorts. 

Write  us  stating  kinds  and  quantities 
wanted,  and  we  shall  quote  prices. 

Farmers  are  invited  to  consult  us  as  to 
mixtures  for  permanent  meadows  and 
pastures.  Our  long  experience  enables 
us  to  recommend  the  species  most  suit¬ 
able  for  any  soil  and  situation. 

We  have  been  over  100  years  in  business 
in  New  York.  Catalogues  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  00., 

G(>  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


LARGEST  PEACH  TREE 

GROWERS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  general 
Nursery  Stock. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIEi 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

30,000  APPLE  TREES, 

Two  and  three  years  old  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Good  healthy  trees  and  best  varieties.  Send  to 
EDWARD  BACON  for  price-list,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


LAMP 


employs  a  new  principle  of  coal  oil 
lighting.  No  other  lamp  anything 
like  it.  Doesn’t  smoke  or  smell 
like  ordinary  lamps.  You  don't  ex¬ 
tinguish  to  fill.  Convenient,  clean, 
safe.  None  of  the  glare  and  shim¬ 
mering  of  electricity  and  gas.  It 
costs  nothing  to  find  out  about  it. 

30  Days  Free  Trial 

if  you  write  for  catalogue  N-N  and 
full  information  at  once. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO., 

78-80  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


SUPERIOR  TO 

WOOD  OR  METAL  LATH 

in  the  construction  of 
plastered  walls  and  ceilings 

SAVES  TIME  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

32x36  inches  of  Incombustible  Materials 

NAILED  SECURELY  TO  THE  STUDDING  AND 
FINISHED  WITH  PLASTER 
Walls  and  ceilings  constructed  with  Sackett 
Plaster  Board  will  not  tall:  are  Economical, 
Fire.  Heat,  Cold  and  Sound  Resisting. 
Sample  and  Circular  on  Application 

SACKETT  WALL  BOARD  CO. 

19  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
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Three  Importations  and  Their  Increase 
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uld  Farm,  Broad  Axe,  Montgomery 

sR<uLnad  Station  •  JimUtcr,  I >rnn:yt.ahla; 
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'  PETER  C.  KELLOGG,  Auctioneer, 


WE  CAN  DIG  AND  SHIP  AT  ONCE 

S  E  N ATO  R  DUNLOP 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

26c.  per  doz.  prepaid;  75c.  per  100  by  express.  Also 

KANSAS  RASPBERRY  TRANSPLANTS, 

75  cents  per  dozen  prepaid;  $2.00  per  100  by  express- 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY. 
Kalamazoo,  Micli, 

CALIFORNIA  PRIVET.-, S^n'EScK:  Vi!,; 

stock;  low  rates.  Samuel  C.  DeCou,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

POTTED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  XS 

T  C.  KEV1TT.  Athenia.  N.  J. 

^GRAPE  YINK  ^ 

yS;  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Black-  '2ft 
■W"  berries,  Raspberries,  Straw  -  "P 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog. 

T.  S,  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  igf 

CTARK  FRUIT  BOOK 

IV  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 

Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry*  O. 

TREES  TREES  TREES 

400,000  Apple,  300,000  Poach, 
50,000  Pear,  40,000  Sour  Cherry, 
40,000  Japan  Plums. 

Best  packing,  best  grading,  best  prices,  best  trees; 
best-place  to  buy  orchards.  Jobbers  supplied.  Ourfree 
catalogue  is  meaty.  No  agents.  Firm  not  Impersonal. 
Woodview  Nurseries,  B.  3,  Mu  Holly  Springs,  Pa 

Effect  of  Mulching  on  Bark. 

Several  Readers. — Does  it  Injure  the  bark 
of  a  tree  to  pile  the  mulch  close  around  it  ? 

Ans. — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  injuring  trees  by  piling  mulch  close 
around  them.  In  practice  we  leave  the 
mulch  six  or  eight  inches  from  body  of 
tree  when  trees  are  first  set,  increasing  the 
distance  each  year  from  then  until  five  or 
six  years  old  ;  then  let  grass  lie  where  cut. 
The  idea  of  this  is  to  get  the  entire  sur¬ 
face  in  a  sponge-like  condition  so  as  to 
hold  a  uniform  supply  of  moisture,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  Fall,  when  fruit  and  fruit 
buds  are  developing.  The  repeated  yearly 
cuttings  with  the  fine  aftermath  which 
forms  certainly  accomplish  this. 

G.  G.  HITCHINGS. 

Destroying  Ants  and  Roaches. 

/■’.  S.  Mercedes,  Cuba. — What  will  drive  out 
or  kill  red  ants  and  cockroaches?  We  have 
large  quantities  of  both.  I  have  tried  all 
the  remedies  1  can  find  or  hear  of,  and  still 
they  live  and  thrive. 

Ans. — The  most  satisfactory  way  of 
dealing  with  roaches  is  by  means  of  a 
phosphorus  paste  spread  upon  bits  of  soft 
bread  and  placed  near  their  haunts,  all 
other  food  being  out  of  reach.  The  phos¬ 
phorus  may  be  worked  into  butter  ;  this 
was  the  practice  of  old-fashioned  garden- 


FALL  SETTING  BEST. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants. 

Large  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  list  of 
varieties  and  price. 

C,  E.  Whitten’s  Nurseries,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


FOR  QA|  C  —Several  hundred  plants  of  Rhubarb 

lUn  uMLLi  for  immediate  setting.  $5  per  100 : 
cash  with  order.  F.  Seth  Wiard,  YalesviUe,  Conn. 


GINSENG. 

RELIABLE  AMERICAN  STOCK. 

Lowest  Prices.  Illustrated  Pamphlet, 
Best  published,  10  cents. 

HARLAN  P.  KELSEY, 

6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Half  a  (’entury  of  Fair  Dealing  has  given 

our  products  that  prominence  which  merit 
deserves.  We  still  offer  everything  of 
the  best  for  Orchard, Vineyard,  Lawn, 
Park,  Street,  ^Garden  and 
Greenhouse.  Catalogue  No. 
1  free  to  purchasers  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  No.  3 
free  to  buyers  of  Holland 
Bulbs  and  Greenhouse  Plants.  Try  us; 
e  guarantee  satisfaction.  Correspond- 
solicited.  61st  year.  44  green- 
1000  acres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


100,000  APPLE  TREES. 

Including  York  imperial,  Stayman  Stark.  Rome  By,  Grimes,  Baldwin. Springdale  00  var.;  earliest  to  latest. 

3?XjiYTNTT  PETSnXT  BEST. 

Safe,  reliable  Our  new  Catalog  acurately  describes  all  fruits  worth  planting  in  Central  Atlantic  States- 

TLtc  Patterson  Wurtsery  Oo.,  Stewartstown,  Pa 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  yot 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 


Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

younmouey.  MYEB  &  SON,  Hridgeville,  Del. 


TREES 


$7  PER  "00,  FREIGHT  PAID, 


Apples  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 
name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES  TSJ SiKJMS 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  ”  stock  grown  in  the  United  States.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  Fall  planting— advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations  free. 
,  Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


BARTLETT  SEGKEL  BOSC 

The  three  greatest,  highest  quality  busiuess  Pears.  Our  trees  are  bred  from  scions  selected  for  us  by  Geo. 
T.  Powell  and  others.  The  BEST  TREES  aDd  the  SAFEST  TREES  that  money  can  buy.  We  make 
a  specialty  of  high  quality.  We  are  growing  from  finest  types  of  Spitz,  Spy,  Grimes.  McIntosh  and  others. 

NO  BEN  DAVIS  UP  HERE. 

Our  TRUE  BRKKDER  will  tell  you  about  our  trees;  gives  low  prices  and  special  discounts  for  earlY 
Fall  orders  only.  See  our  advertisement  last  week. 

Tree  Breeder.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Telephone  Lines  and  Lightning. 

/•’.  IT.  P.,  Preston ,  A.  V. — Does  a  telephone 
in  the  house  add  to  the  risk  from  lightning? 
Does  a  telephone  line  running  through  a  pas¬ 
ture  endanger  the  stock  to  any  appreciable 
extent? 

Ans. — There  is  little  reason  to  think 
that  a  telephone  line  materially  affects  the 
liability  to  stroke  from  lightning  when 
connected  with  a  house.  Fire  insurance 
companies  make  no  difference  in  the  risks. 
So,  too,  where  the  line  passes  through  a 
pasture  or  field  its  effect  is  but  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  a  wire  fence. 

T.  H.  K. 

Fall  Sowing  of  Cabbage  and  Sweet  Peas. 

A.  IP.  II.,  Westfield,  Mass. — 1.  Can  you  tell 
me  at  what  time  early  cabbage  should  be 
planted  this  Fall,  in  order  to  winter  over 
the  plants  and  have  them  to  set  out  early 
next  Spring?  Also,  how  should  they  be  pro¬ 
tected  during  t~Ite  Winter?  2.  How  would  it  he 
best  to  plant  sweet  peas  this  Fall,  in  trenches 
(as  I  do  in  the  Spring)  or  on'  the  level? 
Should  they  he  covered  with  leaves  or  any¬ 
thing,  if  planted  in  trenches? 

Ans. — 1.  Cabbage  seed  may  be  sown  any 
lime  after  September  15,  possibly  Septem¬ 
ber  25  in  your  locality.  The  plants  should 
be  pricked  out  in  well-drained  cold  frames 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled  and  pro¬ 
tected  with  sash  during  the  Winter.  Most 
gardeners  have  abandoned  the  above 
method,  preferring  to  sow  seed  early  in  the 
greenhouse  or  hotbed.  The  results  are 
just  as  satisfactory.  2.  I  cannot  see  any 
advantage  of  sowing  sweet  peas  in  the 
Fall.  If  extra  early  flowers  are  wanted 
an  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  hurry 
them  along.  Planting  in  trenches  is  the 
best  method.  john  jeannin,  jr. 

Size  of  Pump  and  Pipe. 

T.  F.  K.,  Carmel,  N.  Y. — I  have  been  pump¬ 
ing  water  from  a  brook  into  my  barn  for  12 
years  past  with  a  No.  2  Douglass  pump,  pipe 
l  '4  inch  ;  brook  50  feet  from  barn.  I  want 
a  No.  5  or  No.  6  Douglass  pump  to  pump  the 
water  faster.  Can  I  do  it  with  the  same  size 
of  pipe,  or  must  I  have  a  two-inch  pipe?  Can 
you  pump  faster  with  a  three-inch  pipe  than 
a  two-inch  with  the  same  size  of  pump? 

Ans. — Where  the  effective  area  of  the 
piston  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  suction  and  discharge  pipe 
of  a  pump  the  water  travels  with  the 
same  velocity  as  that  of  the  piston.  If 
the  effective  area  of  the  piston  is  twice 
that  of  the  discharge  pipe  the  water  wili 
be  required  to  travel  with  double  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  piston.  But  to  increase  the 
velocity  of  flow  of  water  through  a  pipe 
there  must  be  developed  an  increase  of 
pressure,  and  to  increase  the  pressure  it 
is  clear  that  more  power  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  move  the  piston.  If,  therei 
fore,  your  correspondent  wishes  to  in¬ 
crease  the  size  o.f  the  piston  of  his  pump 
and  leave  the  discharge  pipe  the  same,  a 
greater  increase  of  power  would  be  re- 
■quired  to  work  the  pump  than  is  repre 
sented  by  the  extra  water  pumped.  It 
has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  that 
when  a  three-inch  cylinder  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can,  at  will,  be  made  to  discharge 
in  succession  through  a  three,  two,  one  or 
three  quarter  inch  discharge  pipe,  lifting 
the  water  18  feet  high  and  making  uni¬ 
formly  the  ordinary  number  of  strokes 
per  minute,  the  pressure  required  to  be 
applied  to  the  piston  increased  as  the  size 
of  the  discharge  pipe  decreased.  With  the 
three-inch  discharge  pipe  the  pressure  on 
the  piston  was  nine  pounds  per  square 
inch  with  the  two-inch  it  was  11  pounds 
per  square  inch,  with  the  one-inch  it  was 
l.'l  to  14  pounds,  and  with  the  three  quart¬ 
er-inch  discharge  the  pressure  increased  to 
18  or  19  pounds  per  square  inch.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  in  the  last  case  the  pressure 
applied  to  the  piston  is  double  that  of  the 
tirst  case,  and  yet  the  same  amount  of 
water  was  pumped  in  both  cases.  The 
power  is  lost  in  producing  useless  extra 
velocity  in  the  small  discharge  pipe. 

F.  H.  KING. 

Fig.  314,  page-714,  is  the  ground  plan  of  a 
cement  barn  bottom  1  have  used  since  Jan¬ 
uary,  1904.  A  A  are  the  alleys:  B  B,  man¬ 
gers;  C  C,  swing  stanchions;  1)  I),  stands; 
F  E,  gutters,  and  F,  driveway.  There  is  room 
for  40  head  of  cattle,  and  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  it  so  far,  especially  the  mangers 
without  partitions  or  fronts,  and  taking  the 
manure  right  from  the  stable  to  the  held. 
This  saves  once  handling,  preserves  the  best 
part  that  usually  gets  away  from  a  pile  in 
the  yard  and  is  lost.  f.  d.  r. 

Corfu,  N.  Y. 


When  to  Plant  Asparagus.— After 
having  planted  my  first  asparagus  perhaps 
16  years  ago  I  concluded  it  was  too  thick, 
and  allowed  a  neighbor  to  take  up  alter 
nate  plants  for  his  own  use.  This  was 
done  during  mild  open  weather  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  but  not  a  plant  grew ;  probably  winter- 
killed.  When  I  set  the  second  patch  about 
the  usual  depth  of  five  or  six  inches  I  cov¬ 
ered  the  trenches  level  and  harrowed  the 
ground,  thinking  to  keep  it  free  from 
weeds.  Here  I  got  an  imperfect  stand,  as 
many  of  the  weaker  plants  never  worked 
their  way  through.  These  two  experiences 
would  indicate  the  chief  objections  to  Fall 
planting  of  asparagus  in  this  climate.  To 
make  it  safe  against  the  Winter  it  should 
be  planted  as  soon  in  the  Fall  as  plants 
are  ready  to  handle,  and  well  covered; 
then  take  the  risk  of  its  coming  through  in 
the  Spring.  I  have  secured  best  results 
by  planting  early  in  the  Spring.  Work 
ground  the  desired  depth,  being  careful 
that  it  is  uniformly  deep;  set  plants, 
cover  with  about  two  inches  of  earth.  'Phis 
is  enough  to  protect  against  the  cold,  and 
will  favor  an  early  growth  more  than  a 
deeper  covering.  Then  as  soon  as  plants 
appear  above  the  ground  carefully  culti¬ 
vate  or  hoe  down  the  sides  of  trench,  fill¬ 
ing  in  as  fast  as  plants  grow  until  the 
ground  is  level.  This  method  of  culture 
is  good,  but  could  not  be  practiced  in  Fall 
planting.  l.  w.  r. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


“Everbearing”  Raspberries.-  There  are  a 
number  of  red  and  black  varieties  that  bear 
cj u i te  freely  in  the  Fall  on  the  new  canes  of 
the  current  year's  growth,  and  for  a  family 
supply,  where  one  has  plenty  of  land,  are 
quite  a  valuable  acquisition,  but  I  doubt  if 
there  would  be  any  profit  in  them  for  commer¬ 
cial  purposes.  At  one  time  I  had  an  acre  of 
the  Earhart  blackcaps,  and  during  the  last 
two  weeks  in  September  we  were  able  to  pick 
perhaps  a  bushel  a  day,  which  sold  readily 
in  the  Hartford  market  at  25  cents  a  quart, 
but  no  considerable  quantity  of  them  would 
have  been  taken,  nor  was  the  yield  heavy 
enough  to  make  it  very  profitable  at  that 
price.  1  have  never  yet  seen  an  everbearing 
raspberry  that  I  should  consider  worthy  of 
planting,  except  as  a  novelty  in  the  family 
garden.  j.  n.  hale. 


.  T^ujTa/v/) 
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Shrubs,  Hardy  Plants, 
Roses 

for  Fall  Planting. 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties. 
Largest  Collections  in  America. 

Free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries.  Established  1840. 


APPLE  BARRELS. 


— Buy  now  and  save  money 
Robt.  Gillies.  Medina, N.  Y. 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 

roiiD  niTS  ini  owr 


Cores  Kickers,  Runaways,  Fullers, 
Shyers,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Days’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  u-iug  it. 
Prof.  j.(j.  Beery,  Pleasant  UiU,  Ohio. 


oil  C  A  perfect  sieei  irame  silo  with  gciar- 
31  tVw  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
0x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer’s  Clubs 
4  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  J  efferson,  O. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  in  Conn..  Ill., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogueof  Farm,  I,awn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Case  Bros.,  12-18  Main  St..  Colchester.  Conn. 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP,  R.  R.  No.  4,  Erie, 


SAVE  your  fence 


By  using  a  little  paint  with  our 

STANDARD  PAINTER 

Prevents  further  ruat. 
Price  postpaid, 

90  Cents  Each. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Co., 

100  Twenty-fourth  St., 
PITTSBURG.  PA. 


The  Clipper  Mills 

are  guaranteed  to  be  the  beat 
GKAIN  ami  SEED  CLEANERS 
made.  We  use  them  in  our 
warehouse  (power  sizes)  for 
recleaning  Clover,  Timothy, 
Wheat,  Rye,  Hungarian,  Mil¬ 
let,  Buckwheat  and  other  farm 
seeds.  Write  for  Mill  Circular 
and  Field  Seed  Price  List,  Free 
THE  HENRY  PHILIPPS  SEED 
AND  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  115 
aud  117  St.  Clair  St.,  Toledo,  O. 


A  LETTER  TO  OCR  READERS. 

53  Cottage  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir:  Jan.  11th,  1904. 

“Ever  since  I  was  in  the  Army,  I  had 
more  or  less  kidney  trouble,  and  within 
the  past  year  it  become  so  severe  and 
complicated  that  I  suffered  everything 
and  was  much  alarmed — my  strength  and 
power  was  fast  leaving  me.  I  saw  an 
advertisement  of  Swamp-Root  and  wrote 
asking  for  advice.  I  began  the  use  of 
the  medicine  and  noted  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  after  taking  Swamp-Root  only 
a  short  time. 

I  continued  its  use  and  am  thankful  to 
say  that  I  am  entirely  cured  and  strong. 
In  order  to  be  very  sure  about  this,  I  had 
a  doctor  examine  some  of  my  water  to¬ 
day  and  he  pronounced  it  all  right  and 
in  splendid  condition. 

I  know  that  your  Swamp-Root  is  purely 
vegetable  and  does  not  contain  any  harm¬ 
ful  drugs.  Thanking  you  for  my  complete 
recovery  and  recommending  Swamp-Root 
to  all  sufferers,  I  am,” 

Very  trulv  yours, 

I.  C.  RTCHARDSON. 

You  jnay  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this 
wonderful  remedy,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp 
Root,  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail,  also  a 
book  telling  all  about  Swamp-Root.  If 
you  are  already  convinced  that  Swamp- 
Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can  purchase 
the  regular  lifty-cent  and  one-dollar  size 
bottles  at  the  drug  stores  everywhere. 
Don’t  make  any  mistake,  but  remember 
the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer's 
Swamp-Root,  and  the  address,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.  Y„  on  every  bottle. 


Sample  Banin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue ' 
and  Price  List. 

F  .  R.  CH  ACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


\%  HIGHER  DIVIDEND 
25%  MORE  INCOME 


$35  upward,  with¬ 
drawable  oil  30 
days’  notice. 
Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ings  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 
Supervised  by  New  York 
Banking  Department. 


OF. ARCHING  investigation  ol 
^  this  Company’s  record,  its 
present  standing,  ami  its  con 
servative  methods  will  asHUi  t- 
you  tliat  its  funds  are  better 
secured  than  the  average  4  p.  c. 
investment. 

We  pay  you  5  p.  c.  per  annum 
— a  quarter  larger  income.  You 
will  appreciate  the  convenience 
of  our  u  certificate  ”  system  for 
handling  accounts  by  mall. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Assets,  .  #1,700,000 
Surplus  and  Profits, 
#160,000 

Industrial  Savinos  Jk  Loan  Co* 
1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


T J  4  V  PDUCG  Spencer's  full 
O/L  JL  i  Ixllji3k3  circle  Box  Press 
offered  to  you  as  a  gift 
da  d  VJ11.1  jf  jt  cannot  snow 
greater  capacity  than  any  other  make. 
Write  for  descriptive  Catalog  and  see  the 
conditions  under  which  this  offer  is  made. 
Catalog  free.  In  writing  name  this  paper. 

J.  A.  SPENCER, 

Dwight, 

Illinois. 


5TON  WAGON  SCALE  $35. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL  FREE. 

BALL  BEARINGS. 

0.3.  STANDARD  ^COMPOUND 
BEAM-CATALOGUE  FREE  . 
AMERICAN  SCALE  CO  MPA  NX 
162  Am.  Bank  BldK.,  KANSAS  CITE  MS* 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Heave,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  lndlgeation  Cars. 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
~7^Jl‘roat  aud  stomach  trouble,. 
Strong  recommend a  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mall  or  Ex.  paid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  C’o., 
Toledo,  Whlo. 


HARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

We  made  100  styles  and  sell  direct  to  consumer. 
Send  for  Catalog  F. 

KIM  HARNESS  CO.,  6  Lake  It..  Once,  1. 1. 


ORDER 
BY  MAIL. 


"  1  FREIGHT  PREPAID 

TO  YOUR  NEAREST  STATION  WHEN  CASH  ACCOMPANIES  OROER, 

or,  if  we  have  an  agent  in  your  territory,  shipment 
will  be  made  from  his  store,  to  save  you  all 
possible  expense. 

We  make  this  special  offer  as  an  inducement 
to  readers  of  this  paper  to  try  Ruberoid  Roofing, 
which  is  the  pioneer  weather-proof  and  elastic 
roofing  and  has  been 

STANDARD  FOR  THIRTEEN  YEARS. 

We  are  and  always  have  been  the  exclusive 
manufacturers  of  Ruberoid  Roofing.  You  assume 
no  risk.  We  refer  to  any  bank  or  mercantile 
agency  in  the  world.  If  our  Roofing  is  not  exactly 
as  we  represent  it,  we  will  promptly  refund  your 
money  and  pay  all  freight  charges. 

Ruberoid  Roofing  is  the  most  durable  on  the  market.  More  economical 
than  metal  or  shingles.  Water-proof.  Fire-resisting.  No  tar.  Will  not 
melt.  Hot  a  paper  roofing. 

Any  one  can  apply  it.  Full  directions  with  every  roll.  Wc  supply 
free,  nails,  tin  caps  and  cement. 

Satisfy  yourself  by  sending  for  Samples  and  Booklet. 

ADDRESS  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

60  LE  MANUFACTURERS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


for  this  large 
handsome 
steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
large,  high,  roomy,  warming  closet  ami 
reservoir, just  as  shown  in  cut,  $1  1.95. 
Reservoir  is  porcelain  on  inside,  asbestos 
covered  on  outside.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6 
full  size  cooking  holes.  Large  roomy  oven, 
regular  8-18  size.  (We  have  ©styles  ofsteel 
and  cast  ranges  with  much  larger  and  small- 
sizes  to  suit  all.) 
is  made  of  cold 
top  and  all  cast- 
of  best  pig  iron.  Grate; 
use  i  m proved  duplex  grate, 
wood  or  coal.  Nickel 
band  on  front  of  main  top; 
brackets  and  tea  shelves  on 
closet;  band  and  ornament  on  reservoir  ; 
oven  door,  etc.  Are  highly  polished,, 
making  the  range  an  ornament  to 


for  this 

Oak 

Heater 


j  ust  as  illustrated.  Bums 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 
Has  drawn  center 
corrugated  fire 
rolled  sheet 
heavy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  door,  ash  pit  door  and 
ash  pan,  swing  top,  screw 
draft- regulator.  ^  Polished 
urn,  nickel  top  ring,  name 
plate,  foot  rails, 

We  have 
stoves  of  every 
Hot  blast,  air  tights, 
kind  that  retails  for  $3.00t 
for  80c.  Base  burners 
at  %  the  regular  price 


OUR  TERMS  £ 


any  home. 

■ro  the 
ever  made. 

_  _ _ _ _ any  range  orstove, 

it  to  be  perfect  In  construction  and  material  and  we 
reach  you  inperfect  condition.  You  can  pay  forit 
Into  your  own  home  and  use  It  SO  full  days.  If  you  do  not  find  it  to  be  exactly  as  represent 
in  every  way,  and  the  biggest  bargainin  a  stove  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  and  equal  to  stoves  that  retail 
you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won’t  be  out  one  single  cent. 

AMT  TU  1C  lUnil  nilT  and  send  i  t  to  us  and  we  will 


Write 


CUT  THIS  “AD”  OUT  tells  you  how  to  order. 

Stove  Catalogue  for  1 904  and  1 906  and  see  our 
liberal  terms  and  the  lowest  prices  ever  made. 


You  can  take  It 

perfectly  satisfactory 
for  double  our  price. 

and  we  wfll  mail  you  our  free  Stove  Catalog.  It  explains  ourterms  fully. 


der.  Don’t  buy  a  stove  of  any  kind  until  you  get  our  new  large 

MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO 
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Pluralisms 


■^r 


/VOTES  FKO/W  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Progress  in  Mushroom  Culture. — 
It  has  long  been  known  that  the  finest 
mushrooms  could  only  be  grown  from 
virgin  spawn  or  myeclium  that  had  not 
been  partially  exhausted  in  producing  the 
fruiting  or  spore-bearing  growths  we 
know  as  mushrooms.  The  spores  or  true 
reproductive  bodies  of  the  mushroom 
plant  are  very  different  from  ordinary 
seeds,  and  their  requirements  for  develop¬ 
ment  into  “spawn”  or  mycelium  are  so  ex¬ 
acting  that  until  very  recently  it  has  not 
been  considered  practicable  to  propagate 
tne  plant  by  this  means,  and  the  spawn 
maker  has  depended  on  finding  his  unex¬ 
hausted  or  virgin  spawn  where  it  grew 
naturally  in  pastures,  manure  piles  or 
about  open-'air  mill  tracks  trodden  by 
horses  or  mules.  Occasionally  it  appears 
in  prepared  beus,  if  the  conditions  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  just  favorable  for  the  germina¬ 
tion  and  further  growth  of  the  spores, 
which  are  very  minute,  and  likely  to  be 
abundant  in  such  places.  This  spawn  is 
used  for  the  propagation  of  other  spawn 
by  a  process  somewhat  like  propagation  by 
cuttings  in  tne  higher  plants.  Mu  sir 
room  spawn  consists  of  a  network  of 
minute  threads  of  living  tissue  permeating 
the  soil  or  nutrient  matter,  and  may  be 
divided  and  used  to  inoculate  fresh  mater¬ 
ial  that  is  sterile  or  not  occupied  with 
antagonistic  fungi.  Its  growth  may  be 
arrested  h”  drying  and  again  started  under 
favorable  conditions  after  long  intervals. 

Commercial  Spawn  Variable.  —  The 
natural  laws  concerned  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  storage  and  transportation  of  mush¬ 
room  spawn  have  not  been  well  under¬ 
stood.  Much  disappointment  and  loss 
ccmes  from  its  variable  nature  and  from 
lack  of  exact  methods  of  culture  and 
subsequent  handling.  Frequent  efforts 
have  been  maue  during  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  to  elaborate  reliable  methods  for 
growing  mushrooms  and  manufacturing 
spawn  direct  from  spores  or  tissue  taken 
from  selected  individuals,  as  mushrooms 
are  as  varianle  under  cultivation  as  many 
other  plants.  Partial  successes  have  been 
reported  by  Trench  investigators,  but  their 
methods  are  still  kept  secret.  Our  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  taken  up  the 
work  with  such  good  results  that  a  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  starting  new  spawn  from 
selected  young  mushrooms  is  described  in 
the  recently  published  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  204,  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  prediction  made  that 
within  the  coming  year,  the  growing  of 
mushrooms  direct  from  spores  of  the  best 
specimens  wnl  be  so  perfected  as  to  be 
available  for  all  careful  cultivators.  Al¬ 
ready  “pure  virgin”  and  tissue  culture 
spawn  is  offered  by  reliable  dealers,  and 
the  constant  selection  and  improvement, 
now  seemingly  made  possible,  may  lead  to 
great  cnanges  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
delicious  but  hitherto  uncertain  product. 
Mushrooms  may  never  be  as  “cheap  as 
potatoes”  as  an  enthusiastic  press  corre¬ 
spondent  predicts,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  become  more  plentiful  than  in 
the  past,  i  he  preparation  of  virgin 
spawn  oy  the  new  methods  is  still  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  expense,  requiring  careful  bacteri¬ 
ological  methods  to  prevent  contamination 
with  injurious  materials.  The  new  spawn 
is  offered  in  compressed  tablets,  to .  be 
broken  in  pieces  and  planted  much  like 
the  usual  brick  or  flake  spawn  and  now 
costs  35  cents  a  tablet.  Three  distinct 
varieties  of  edible  mushrooms,  all  derived 
from  the  wild  species,  Agaricus  catn- 
pestus,  are  now  grown  under  the  names, 
Alaska,  white;  Columbia,  cream  or  gray, 
and  Bohemia,  brown  in  color.  As  the 
art  of  direct  tissue  and  spore  cultivation 
is  further  developed  we  may  get  other 
kinds  exceeding  in  size  and  productive¬ 
ness  any  now  known.  The  mushroom  is 
not  an  important  essential  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  yet,  but  is  very  highly  appreciated 
abroad,  where  its  culture  gives  employ¬ 
ment  to  great  numbers.  In  the  city  mar¬ 
kets  of  Paris  alone  nearly  10,000,000 
pounds  were  sold  in  1901  at  an  average 
price  of  24  cents,  returning  the  growers 
almost  two  ar.d  a  half  miliotis  of  dollars. 

Another  Wild  Storm. — Almost  on  the 
anniversary  of  last  year’s  destructive  gale 
the  Rural  Grounds  were  visited  by  an¬ 
other  fierce  storm  on  the  morning  of  Sep 
tember  15,  the  wind  blowing  from  the 
northeast  with  huricane  velocity  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours.  Less  damage  was  done  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  violence  of 
the  storm,  though  there  are  more  late 
fruits  under  the  trees  at  this  writing  than 
attached  to  the  branches.  Not  many  trees 
were  uprooted,  and  few  branches  blown 
away.  A  month  of  dry  weather  preceded 


the  storm,  hardening  the  soil  while  check¬ 
ing  growth  and  reducing  foliage  on  the 
trees,  so  they  were  in  better  condition 
to  withstand  the  violent  blasts.  The  heavy 
crops  carried  by  Winter  apple  and  late 
pear  trees  apparently  had  a  steadying  ef¬ 
fect,  and  saved  many  branches  from  de¬ 
struction.  The  wholesale  thinning  may 
even  be  an  advantage  in  some  cases, 
though  the  tons  of  fallen  fruit  appear  at 
the  moment  a  dead  loss.  Our  Yellow 
Newtown  apples  were  never  larger  nor 
fairer  at  this  season.  Two-thirds  of  the 
finest  speciments  were  blown  off,  yet  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  us  that  Newtowns, 
not  badly  bruised,  if  barreled  in  mid-Sep¬ 
tember  and  kept  cool  are  excellent  eat- 
ing  in  early  Winter.  Those  left  on  the 
trees  will  greatly  increase  in  size  if  not 
disturbed  by  later  storms.  Winter  pears 
like  Lawrence,  Nelis  and  even  Anjou  are 
not  so  accommodating.  They  do  not 
sufficiently  mature  before  October  to  fin¬ 
ish  up  well  even  if  carefully  stored. 

Unpruned  Kieffers  Best. — The  obvi¬ 
ous  lesson  of  these  untimely  storms  is  the 
advantage  of  low-headed  and  lightly 
pruned  trees.  One  quickly  understands 
that  every  foot  of  necessary  trunk  gives 
the  wind  an  increasingly  powerful  lever¬ 
age  on  a  tree,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see 
the  advantage  of  long  and  willowy 
branches  for  safely  carrying  heavy  loads 
of  fruit  through  violent  winds,  yet  the  slen¬ 
der,  swaying  limbs  of  unpruned  Kieffer 
pears  and  Russet  apples  to-day  carry  more 
fruits  than  close  or  stub-pruned  trees  of 
the  same  varieties.  Lanky  branches  break 
more  readily  from  the  weight  of  attached 
fruits,  but  their  motion  in  high  winds  is 
less  violent  and  does  not  snap  off  sway¬ 
ing  fruits  so  readily.  It  is  different  with 
peaches  and  many  plums.  The  wood  is 
stiff  and  brittle  at  best,  and  the  natural 
tendency  is  to  fruit  far  out  where  the 
weight  is  a  great  disadvantage.  As  a  rule 
the  closer  a  peach  or  plum  can  be  headed 
in  and  still  maintain  a  fair  amount  of 
bearing  wood  the  less  risk  of  storms  in¬ 
juring  the  fruits  or  trees.  w.  v.  F. 


Everbearing  Raspberries. — Our  experi¬ 
ence  with  everbearing  raspberries  is  very  lim¬ 
ited.  We  think  that  fruit  out  of  season  could 
not  be  marketed,  unless  in  a  case  of  a  grower 
who  had  a  nearby  market,  his  customers  tak¬ 
ing  them  as  they  ripened  directly  from  him. 

New  Jersey.  d.  baird  &  son. 

Disking  for  Grain. — I  heartily  agree  with 
S.  B.  Pulton,  page  052,  upon  disking  for  either 
1- ail  or  Spring  grain.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oat  stubble  plowed  and  fitted  in  the  “usual” 
way  only  gave  10  bushels.  That  usual  way 
with  most  farmers  is  a  very  thoughless,  and 
I  may  say,  lazy  way,  i.  e.,  plow,  harrow  and 
drill  just  at  seeding  time,  and  expect  the  land 
to  yield  its  best.  L.  W. 

Madison,  O. 

Vegetables  or  Flowers. — I  have  been  in 
the  vegetable  business  and  changed  to  flowers 
because  it  was  too  much  bother  with  the 
drivers  to  haul  the  greens  away.  It  is  hard 
to  get  a  good  driver  for  the  market  wagon. 
1  know  of  others  who  had  no  success  in  vege¬ 
tables,  so  they  went  into  flowers  and  had  good 
success.  Others  changed  from  vegetables  to' 
flowers  and  went  back  to  vegetables  because 
they  had  no  success  in  flowers ;  others 
claimed  there  was  more  money  in  flowers.  I 
had  good  success  in  both  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers,  but  would  not  go  back  to  vegetables,  for 
there  is  more  regular  work  in  flowers.  With 
vegetables  you  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
sun  is  not  so  warm  before  you  can  cut,  and 
then  you  will  have  to  work  too  late  at  night 
to  get  a  load.  Flowers  you  can  pick  any  time 
in  the  day  and  quit  at  evening  to  suit  your¬ 
self;  vegetables  cannot  be  planted  and  cut 
when  it  is  too  warm,  so  you  see  it  is  the  work 
a  man  likes  and  the  success  a  man  has  in  the 
greenhouse.  Jacob  p.  phili.ip. 

Chicago. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


n  strain  of  hard  work  on 
tan  or  beast  is  quickly 
relieved  by 


SLOAN'S 


LINIMENT 


Williams' 
Shaving  Soap 

“  The  only  Soap  fit  for  the  face  ” 

William'-'  Shaving  Sticks  and  Tablets  sold  every¬ 
where.  Free  trial  sample  for  2.-cent  stamp  to  pay 
postage.  Write  for  booklet  “How  to  Shave.” 

The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


_ owners  should  read  article  bv  Alva  Agee  on  Land 

Drainage  entitled  “The  Making  of  a  Farm,”  in 
The  National  Stockman  andFarmer,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
July  21st.  page 6.  Copy  will  be  sent  free  on  application. 
Vitrified  Drain  Tilelasts  forever.  Nobreakage.  Saves 
costof  laborin  laying.  Write  for  p-Tcesand  Informa¬ 
tion  TbeH.  B.  Camp  Co.,  Bessemer  Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa 


g  IT  IS 
H  LOADED 

V  *!th 
^gvrr  ircwi 


AGENTS 


_  MEND-A-RIP" 

Docs  ail  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Stitching 

_ _  Does  all  kinds 


WANTED 
all  kit 


of  light  and 
heavy  riveting 
Will  Save  the  Pbici  of  Itself 
Many  Times  a  Year.  A  Perfect 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 
To  Show  It  MeniiM  a  Sale.  Agent* 
make  from  $!>  to  $15  a  day.  One 

_  agent  made  |20  first  day  and  writes  to  hurry 

more  machines  to  him.  Write  for  special  agents’  price. 

J.C.  Foote  Foundry  Co.,  Fredericktown,  O, 

The  Great  Agents  Supply  House. 


niklO  The  Double-Acting  Rams  open 
nnlYlO  the  valves  as  well  as  shut  them 
off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  More 
water  raised  in  proportion  to  waste  than 
any  ram  made.  No  stopping. 

C.  &  A.  HODGKINS  CO..  Marlboro. N.H. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


lalK>r,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expensoof  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  SaToW: 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  IVletal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Galvanised  Steel  Tanks 

Guaranteed  to  the  user.  Built  to 
suit  your  particular  needs  at  re¬ 
markably  low  prices.  Also 
manufacture  Corrugated  Iron 
and  steel  roofing,  etc.  Write  for  prices  to-day. 
GIDGE  BROS.  IRON  ROOFING  CO.  Gedge  Si,  Anderson,  Ind. 


Satisfaction 

is  the  first  re¬ 
quisite,  price 
the  next.  For 
both  try 

Arrow  Brand  Asphalt  Ready  Roofing 

No  trouble,  no  repairs,  Proof  against  heat,  cold, 
rain  and  sun,  Sand  or  gravel  surfaced.  Send  for 
samples,  booklet  and  prices. 

Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co,,  80  Pine  Street,  New  York 


OATS  AND  RYE 

to  produce  large,  full  grains  require 
a  complete  fertilizer  rich  in 

POTASH 


-S"~ 


MSS/KS?' 


BOOKS  FREE 

Write  to-day  for  our  valuable 
books  on  “Fertilization.”  The 
information  contained  in  them 
means  money  to  you.  Address : 

i  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 

93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  to  2 S  horse  power. 
Also  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Hills,  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  C0„ 
39  Cortlandt  St„  New  York  City. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  This  soap  is  a  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  60-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs, $4. 50;  half  barrel, 
S701b.,3Wcperlb;  barrel.4251b.,3J4c.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  “Monarch’’ 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Jiesults. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NIAGARA 

FRUIT  LADDER 

It  always  stands  and  never 
rocks.  A  model  for 
strength,  lightness 
and  durability. 

Wo  manufacture  a  full  line  af 
BASSWOOD  LADDERS  for 
fruit  picking,  painting  and  fire 
purposes.  Also  crates,  boxes, 
and  fruit  packages.  Write  to 

BACON  &  CARPENTER, 

Appleton.  N.  Y. 


RAIN  or  SHINE 

No  matter  what  the  weather,  it  has  no  effect  upon  your 
farm  buildings  if  they  are  roofed  with 


4  farm  buildings  if  they  are  roofed  with  ^ 

Ww. REX  FLINTKOTE  ROOFING 

■w/ . .  .  “ 


8fe/^  Why  will  you  continue  being  dissatisfied  and  disgusted  with  the  ordinary 
f  tin,  tar  or  shingle  roofs,  when  you  can  get  Rex  Klintkote  Roofing?  Tin 
j| yJ  rusts  and  corrodes  ;  tar  sags  and  drips  ;  and  shingles  are  inflammable.  Rex  , 
Sybr  Flintkote  Roofing  is  waterproof  and  fire-resisting.  We  know  a  great  deal  about  ., 
yy  roofs  and  roofings,  and  our  book  is  filled  with  rooting  facts.  Let  us  send  it  to  you 
"  with  free  samples.  We  have  an  agent  in  your  locality  ;  send  for  his  name. 

J.  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 

IMPROVED 


U.S.SEPARATORS 

HAVE  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 

AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

by  getting  more  cream — 

Hold  World’s  Record 

for  clean  skimming 

SAVE  MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 

MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  free  for  the  asking 

We  have  transfer  houses  at  many  different  points  thus 
insuring  prompt  delivery’ to  any  section 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


See  the  exhibit  of  U.  S.  Separators  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  space  58, 
opposite  working  creamery,  Agricultural  Building. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Fakji  Notes. — In  this  Fall's  seeding  to 
Timothy  we  put  about  five  pounds  of  Alfalfa 
seed  per  acre.  It  has  come  up  quite  well  and 
grows  rapidly,  but  we  will  not  talk  about  it 
till  next  Spring.  The  Spring-seeded  Alfalfa 
is  in  fair  condition,  green  and  thrifty.  Since 
me  last  clipping  the  weeds  are  standing  still. 
Here  I  can  see  one  great  advantage  of  late 
Summer  seeding.  The  Alfalfa  will  get  a  start 
of  the  weeds.  .  .  .  The  potatoes  are  all 

out  and  the  ground  lias  been  worked  up  and 
seeded  to  rye.  I  shall  try  to  have  every  foot 
of  ground  on  the  farm  covered  with  a  living 
crop  through  the  Winter — all  but  one  field. 
This  is  a  sour,  tough  old  place  which  has 
been  too  wet  for  service.  We  shall  try  to 
drain  it  and  plow  it  this  Fall,  leaving  the  fur¬ 
rows  turned  up  to  the  weather  through  the 
Winter.  Next  Spring  we  can  either  plant 
potatoes  in  hills  or  sow  rape  for  a  hog  pas¬ 
ture.  In  working  over  the  potato  ground 
after  digging  we  found  the  disk  plow  very 
useful.  .  .  .  1‘rices  for  tomatoes,  Lima 

beans  and  peppers  are  rising  every  day,  and 
will  continue  to  mount  until  frost.  That  is 
where  we  hill  farmers  get  our  innings.  Peo¬ 
ple  on  the  lighter  sands  beat  us  on  the  early 
crops,  but  we  have  a  little  arrangement  with 
Jack  Frost  which  gives  us  some  days  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  at  last.  ...  On  the  night  of  Sep¬ 
tember  15  a  fearful  wind  storm  went  roaring 
through  this  section.  It  shook  things  up  in  a 
way  to  be  remembered.  I  went  to  sleep  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  most  of  our  beautiful  Baldwin 
apples  on  the  ground  when  morning  came. 
There  was  no  nightmare  about  it,  for  we 
have  done  our  best  for  the  apples  and  we 
were  not  responsible  for  the  wind.  When 
morning  came  some  of  the  peppers  were  flat¬ 
tened  out,  but  most  of  the  apples  were  still 
on  the  tree.  One  big  red-cneeked  fellow  was 
swinging  on  a  long  limb,  holding  on  tight  and 
apparently  talking  to  the  rest  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Hang  on,  gentlemen,  and  don’t  let  go. 
We  must  not  go  back  on  this  man  now.  He 
needs  us  to  pay  taxes  and  interest.  He  lias 
given  us  a  good  chance  and  if.  is  to  our  in¬ 
terests  as  well  as  his  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  this  mulch  method.  If  you  must 
fall  pick  out  a  soft  spot  to  drop  on.” 

The  wind  shook  the  tree,  but  the  beautiful 
red  fruit  took  a  new  clinch  and  hung  on.  It’s 
a  great  thing  to  have  such  friends  at  your 
back.  .  .  .  We  are  hurrying  such  work 

as  seeding  and  potato  digging  because  we 
look  for  a  wet  October.  Now,  while  the 
weather  is  good  is  the  time  to  get  the  work 
in  the  soil  out  of  the  way.  We  must  get  our 
Winter's  wood  hauled  and  things  trimmed  for 
Winter  earlier  than  usual,  as  we  have  some 
new  plans  for  the  Winter,  which  I  will  talk 
about  later.  There  will  be  plenty  to  do — 
peach  trees  to  be  mounded  up,  apple  trees  to 
be  painted,  ditches  dug,  apples  picked,  squash 
and  onions  harvested,  strawberries  mulched 
— there  is  no  end  to  the  work  on  a  farm. 

IIoes  From  Saws. — While  I  was  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  I  met  an  ingenious  farm¬ 
er  who  had  made  a  new  hoe  for  one  of  our 
boys.  This  hoe  was  made  out  of  a  piece  of 
old  saw.  It  is  a  narrow  piece  of  steel  with 
a  sharp  cutting  edge  and  teeth  at  eacli  end. 
It  is  an  excellent  tool  for  working  among 
strawberries  or  onions.  The  boys  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  it  both  because  it  does  such  good 
work  and  because  it  was  a  present.  It  gives 
one  a  sense  of  power  to  see  that  a  scratch 
with  this  light,  sharp  tool  does  more  effective 
work  than  a  hard  blow  with  a  dull  heavy  hoe. 
The  glorious  sense  of  power  does  not  come 
from  the  results  of  brute  force,  but  rather 
from  the  mastery  which  enables  us  to  harness 
other  forces.  This  hoe  lias  power  over  a 
weed  because  it  is  sharp  and  a  quick  jerk 
cuts  the  weed  off  without  pounding  it  out,  as 
we  do  with  a  big  dull  hoe.  The  labor  of  the 
man  who  held  that  sharp  edge  to  the  grind¬ 
stone  serves  us  as  we  use  it  against  the  weeds. 
It  is  not  because  the  steel  was  once  a  saw 
that  enables  it  to  cut,  but  because  some  one 
put  labor  into  it  which  our  boys  now  harness. 

I  have  heard  of  colored  people  who  used  the 
blood  of  a  white  cat  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
turn  their  skin  white.  I  have  also  heard  of 
foolish  old  while  men  who  use  the  skin  of  a 
black  'cat.  thinking  it  will  darken  their  white 
hair.  They  ought  to  have  lived  so  that  their 
white  hair  would  be  like  a  crown  of  glory, 
but  at  any  rate  they  are  on  the  wrong  track 
if  they  expect  to  pass  white  or  black  color 
along  from  cats  to  humans.  Our  boys  might 
just  as  well  conclude  that  because  that  hoe 
was  once  used  to  cut  wood  it  now  cannot 
help  cutting  weeds.  I  think  there  are  many 
people  in  this  old  world,  farmers  and  others, 
who  have  these  mistaken  ideas  of  life  and 
power.  There  are  some  things  that  can  only 
be  worked  out  by  labor  and  self-denial.  Ordi¬ 
nary  work  and  patience  will  not  do  it — only 
the  concent  rated  toil  and  will  power  accumu¬ 
lated  through  years.  When  a  man  gives  us  a 
piece  of  a  saw  made  into  a  hoc  the  cords  of 
wood  which  the  old  saw  cut  avail  us  nothing. 
It  is  the  wav  we  keep  the  edge  sharp  and  the 
rust  off  our  elbow.  When  ancestors  or  so- 
eiety  give  us  money,  chance  or  ambition  it 
does  not  matter  what  they  made  it  from,  but 
what  we  do  with  it. 

Hidden  Treasure. — Somehow  I  fell  to 
thinking  of  this  last  Sunday  afternoon,  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  stone  wall  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Tlfe  children  were  hunting  for  four-leafed 
clover  plants,  still  thinking  that  the  plant 
and  not  the  example  it  sets  will  bring  “luck. 
Old  Shep,  the  dog,  sat  close  to  me.  He  is 
older  and  knows  that  there  is  little  luck 
about  the  attention  and  home  that  all  of  us 
crave.  I  had  been  looking  off  across  the 
valley,  bevond  the  last  range  of  which  the 
Hudson  goes  flowing  down  to  the  great  city. 
I  had  been  thinking  of  the  stories  of  buried 
treasure  I  have  hoard.  In  about  every  neigh¬ 
borhood  I  have  known  certain  people  believe 
that  money  has  been  hidden  In  the  earth  by 
miser  or  robber  or  some  one  who  feared 
thieves.  I  have  known  people  to  go  out  and 
dig  here  and  there  for  such  tilings,  fully  ex¬ 
pecting  to  strike  a  pot  or  box  of  gold.  Pos- 
siblv  some  of  the  generations\who  have  occu¬ 
pied  this  farm  in  the  past  hidvtreasure  in  the 
soil.  As  I  see  the  big,  vigorous  cherry  trees 
growing  along  the  stone  wall  I  rather  think 
they  did,  for  the  strip  of  soil  under  these 
walls  seems  to  be  nearly  as  rich  as  a  manure 
pile.  I  see  my  young  apple  trees  glistening 
in  the  sun,  spreading  out  their  long  arms  and 
stretching  their  limbs  like  a  growing  boy,  and 
I  begin  to  see  what  would  have  happened  if 
50  years  ago  some  one  had  started  orchards 
as  we  are  starting  them  now.  There  are  Bald¬ 
win  trees  on  the  farm  now  which  will  give 
95  to  $10  worth  of  fruit  each  this  year.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  men  who  planted  these  few  trees 
could  have  had  the  faith  to  plant  1.500  and 
cover  the  hillsides.  lie  would  not  only  have 


put  this  farm  far  out  of  my  reach,  but  he 
would  have  changed  the  entire  character  of 
tne  country.  Instead  of  the  tracts  of  waste 
land  and  chestnut  timber  which  l  see  to-day 
there  would  lie  one  great  fruit  orchard 
stretching  off  on  every  hand !  From  where 
I  sit  I  can  see  the  unfinished  reservoir.  A 
great  corporation  is  building  a  dam  across 
the  neck  of  a  long  valley.  For  centuries  the 
little  I’ascack  Itiver  has  gone  aimlessly  along 
roaring  in  flood  or  whispering  in  drought.  It 
drained  a  little  valley,  watered  a  few  docks 
or  herds  and  turned  a  few  little  mills  long 
ago.  In  all  its  length  perhaps  $5,000  would 
measure  the  cash  value  of  its  service.  Now 
its  waters  will  be  held  and  piped  down  to  the 
thirsty  cities  below,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
during  the  next  10  years  this  water  formerly 
a  waste  will  bring  somebody  $75,000,000!  You 
see  there  are  hidden  treasures  in  the  com¬ 
monest  sort  of  soil  and  water.  Many  of  us 
hunt  for  them  with  the  wrong  tools. 'lacking 
the  faith  to  build  for  the  future.”  On  the 
whole  I  am  glad  that  the  older  owners  of  this 
farm  neglected  their  orchard  chances.  Yet  as 
1  look  at  my  beautiful  young  trees  I  know 
that  the  San  .losfi  scale  is  crawling  in  from 
all  sides.  I  have  also  heard  the  doubters: 

“You  cannot  get  pickers  !” 

“You  will  die  before  they  bear !” 

“The  varieties  are  probably  untrue !” 

“The  market  will  be  overdone!” 

“The  children  will  leave  the  farm  !” 

Still  we  have  faith  that  our  trees  will  dig 
the  hidden  treasure  out  of  the  farm — the  chil¬ 
dren,  Shep  and  myself.  The  children  have 
faith  because  they  think  I  have.  Shep  be¬ 
cause  he  knows  that:  his  home  is  assured  as 
long  as  he  is  faithful  and  I — well,  for  much 
the  same  reason  carried  on  a  little  higher 
than  Shep  can  ever  take  it. 

Ann  Sorts. — I  have  never  known  a  season 
wnich  brought  so  many  four-leafed  clover 
plants.  The  children  find  them  everywhere. 
They  have  guarded  a  few  so  as  to  get  seed. 
We  shall  see  what  they  produce.  There 
would  be  real  value  in  a  true  strain  of  such 
clover.  .  .  .  The  old  Brahma  hen  with 

her  eight  chicks  presents  a  curious  study.  As 
most  of  us  know,  the  hen  usually  gets  tired 
of  her  chicks  when  they  are  of  fair  size. 

They  usually  separate  and  apparently  forget 
their  relationship.  The  children  took  great 
interest  in  old  Brahma  and  drove  her,  with 
her  chicks,  into  a  little  house  every  night. 
When  the  chicks  were  large  enough  to  shift 
for  themselves  the  children  insisted  in  putting 
them  under  the  old  hen.  As  a  result  the 

usual  separation  has  not  taken  place.  Most 

of  the  chicks  are  now  two-thirds  as  large  as 
Brahma  and  yet  they  follow  her  about  and 
apparently  mind  what  she  tells  them.  All 
except  poor  Crossbill.  Her  lower  jaw  is 
twisted  to  one  side.  She  cannot  eat  small 
grain — the  largest  kernels  of  corn  suit  her 
and  she  stays  by  the  corn  crib.  To  walk 
about  among  weeds  and  worms  is  only  an 
aggravation  to  poor  Crossbill.  The  children  do 
not  want  her  killed.  They  would  rather  feed 
her  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
to  see  this  family  keeping  oy  itself  and  not 
mingling  with  the  other  hens.  Here  we  have 
a  fine  example  for  some  humans  I  have  known 
in  my  life !  I  notice,  too,  that  our  White 
Wyandottes  seldom  keep  with  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  when  both  are  at  large.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  that  this  is  because  the  breeds  are 
very  different  in  habits.  You  would  hardly 
expect  the  slow  and  dignified  Wyandottes  to 
feel  easy  with  the  nervous  Leghorns. 

I.ast  Spring  we  set  out  390  currant  bushes  in 
six  rows.  The  rows  were  six  feet  apart  and 
the  bushes  three  apart  in  the  row.  The  soil 
is  hard  and  stony,  and  I  intend  next  Spring 
to  plant  dwarf  pear  trees  between  the  currant 
rows  and  mulch  the  whole  surface.  Rather 
than  have  the  place  lie  idle  we  planted  a  bill 
of  potatoes  between  each  two  currant  bushes 
and  put  a  row  of  sweet  corn  between  two  cur¬ 
rant  rows.  It  was  all  well  fertilized,  culti¬ 
vated  and  hoed.  The  currants  have  made  a 
growth  of  two  to  2%  feet.  We  dug  about  15 
bushels  of  potatoes,  picked  at  least  1,000  ears 
of  sweet  corn  and  have  a  good  lot  of  fodder 
for  the  cows.  We  can  now  seed  to  rye  and  have 
nearly  enough  to  mulch  the  trees  and  bushes. 
This  is  one  way  to  handle  the  land  near  the 
buildings  under  our  plan  of  putting  the  hills 
into  grass  and  fruit  and  crowding  the  manure 
and  the  culture  upon  the  lower  tields.  .  .  . 

A  friend  who  has  become  interested  in  mulch¬ 
ing  trees  asks  if  it  would  not  lie  a  good  plan 
to  put  the  cleanings  of  the  chicken  house 
around  young  trees  now.  No,  ‘I  should  con¬ 
sider  it:'  a  poor  plan.  Chicken  manure  will 
force  the  trees  too  much  and  start  a  late 
growth  which  we  do  not  want.  The  trees 
should  now  stop  growing  and  harden  or  ripen 
their  wood  for  Winter.  With  a  plain  mulch 
of  straw  or  weeds  they  will  do  this,  but  if  we 
put  on  manure  now  and  the  next  few  weeks 
are  warm  a  new  growth  may  start.  I  would 
use  the  manure  for  mulching  in  Spring.  If 
desired  to  use  it  this  Fall  I  would  scatter  it 
on  the  young  grass  and  grain.  It  is  a  good 
rule  to  k^ep  all  soluble  forms  of  nitrogen  un¬ 
der  cover  until  Spring.  h.  w.  c. 


CUTTERS  and  BLOWERS 

Bullton  the  right  principle,  combining  eafet j  flywheel,  belt  pulley  nnd 
feeding  device.  Will  elevate  easily  Into  any  silo.  Also  siloe,  engines, 
horse  powers,  threshers  and  hay  presses.  Write  for  our  free  catalogue.^ 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY,  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK. 


ENSILAGE  AND  FODDER 
CUTTERS 

with  Crusher  and 
der.  Also  1.2  and  3  Horse  Tread 
Powers,  2  to  8  Horse  Sweep 
Powers,  5  sizes  Grain  Separa¬ 
tors,  Feed  Mills,  Hand  and 
Power  Corn  Shellers,  Wood 
Saws,  Engines,  3  to  25  H.  P., 

Mounted  or  Stationary,  etc. 

Catalogue  free. 

THE  MESS1SGEK  31FG.  CO.,  Tatamy,  Pa. 


THRESHERS 


FOR  BUSINESS 

FARMERS. 


Both  Undershot  and  Overshot  Separators  from 
one  to  ten  horse  power.  Our  Catalog  may 
save  jeu  money.  Wr'te  for  It  to-day. 


ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
ENGINES:  Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
ORANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
Orangeville,  Fa. 


WINCHESTER 


FACTORY  LOADED  SMOKELESS 
POWDER  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 

Good  shells  in  your  gun  mean  a  good  bag 
in  the  field  or  a  good  score  at  the  trap. 
Winchester  “Leader”  and  “Repeater” 
Smokeless  Powder  Shells  are  good  shells. 
Always  sure-fire,  always  giving  an  even 
spread  of  shot  and  good  penetration,  their 
great  superiority  is  testified  to  by  sports¬ 
men  who  use  Winchester  Factory  Loaded 
Shells  in  preference  to  any  other  make. 

ALL  DEALERS  KEEP  THEM 


Keep  them  dry  and  warm  by  wearing 
the  genuine 

Buckskin  Brand 

( Not  Made  by  a  Trust) 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

They’ll  outwear  any  pair  you  ever  bought — because 
they’re  honestly  made  of  pure,  new  rubber,  guar¬ 
anteed  free  from  cheap  adulterations.  Don’t  be 
imposed  upon  by  shoddy  goods.  Get  the  Genuine 
Buckskin  Rubber— the  boots  and  shoes  with  honest 
wear  in  them.  They  cost  but  little  more  than  the 
“cheap”  kind,  because  we  sell  direct  from  our  fac¬ 
tory  to  retailers  by  catalog— no  traveling  men. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  genuine  Buck¬ 
skin,  send  to  us  direct.  Wo  have  a  special  proposi¬ 
tion  for  first  Inquiry  from  each  neighborhood. 
Send  to-day  for  Free  Booklet. 

Banner  Rubber  Co. 

280  Bittner  St. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

An  economical  4  H.  P.,  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  made,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine.  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  MASTER  ENGINE  CO;, 

704  Main  Street,  ~W  illimantic ,  O onn. 
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HARNESS 
THE  POWER! 

Why  not  utilize  that 
part  of  your  income  now 
going  to  waste  ? 

By  taking  an  Endowment 
policy  in  the  Equitable 
you  will  protect  your 
family  and  provide  for 
your  own  mature  years. 

Splendid  opportunities  for  men  of  character  to  act  as  representatives 
Write  to  GAGE  E.TARBELL.  2™  Vice  President. 
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For  Full  information  till  out  this  coupon  or  write 

THE  EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


130  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Please  send  me  information  regarding  an  Endowment  for  $. 

if  issued  at . years  of  age. 

Name .  Address. 


Dept.  No.  125 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8 Vi  marks,  or  10Vb  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  he  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  t lie  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pear!  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTORF.R  l.  1904. 


ALL  FOR  A  DIME. 

In  this  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  you  will  find  a  little 
envelope.  It  is  addressed  back  to  us,  and  contains  blank 
lines  for  a  new  subscriber’s  name,  and  a  little  pocket 
at  the  point  of  the  arrow  for  safely  carrying  a  dime. 
We  want  to  ask  you  to  get  the  dime  from  one  of  your 
neighbors  who  would  appreciate  the  paper;  then  fill  in 
the  blank  lines  with  his  name  and  address  and  mail  to 
us.  You  may  promise  him  the  paper  every  week  now 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  in  exchange  for  his  dime. 
Of  course  you  know  that  the  dime  will  hardly  pay  for 
the  raw  paper  and  postage.  It  is  not  the  dime  we  want; 
we  want  him  to  know  the  paper.  It  is  this  kindly  service 
on  the  part  of  our  old  friends  that  has  doubled  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  Rural  family  must  number  one  hundred  thousand. 
Just  send  your  one  name  this  week.  If  your  neighbor 
does  not  feel  by  New  Year’s  that  he  has  had  a  good 
bargain,  we  will  return  his  dime.  If  the  paper  is  what 
he  wants,  as  we  think  it  is,  we  want  him  to  know  it. 
That’s  all.  We  ask  you  to  do  this  little  service  in  the 
interest  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  with  confidence  that  the  little 
envelope  will  return  to  ns,  and  we  thank  you  in  advance 
for  the  kindly  interest. 

* 

PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

As  announced  last  week  we  offer  prizes  of  $2,  $1.50 
and  $1  for  the  best  photographs  suitable  for  use  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  The  prizes  are  given  every  two  weeks.  We 
want  photographs  which  represent  some  definite  scene 
nr  object  connected  with  farm  life.  Small  groups  or 
single  subjects  are  best. 

4= 


them  long  to  find  out  about  these  things.  Let  some  one 
put  an  inferior  fertilizer  or  feed  on  the  market  and  the 
stations  are  quick  to  pick  it  apart  and  compare  it  with 
a  standard  article.  Why  not  take  up  fence  wire  in  the 
same  way?  Show  what  the  “standard”  for  good  wire 
ought  to  be  and  then  expose  the  inferior  goods.  The 
stations  can  be  of  great  service  to  farmers  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  They  will  in  the  end  be  forced  to  do  such  work. 
We  suggest  to  them  that  the  volunteer  always  has  a 
better  standing  than  the  drafted  man!  Our  Illinois 
friend  need  not  be  discouraged.  Such  reforms  are  not 
brought  about  by  abuse  or  violent  statements,  but  by 
fair  and  persistent  argument.  The  outcome  of  this  cam¬ 
paign  will  show  what  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  can  do 
when  they  try !  Keep  at  it. 

* 

It  seems  that  there  is  great  interest  in  the  breeding 
of  milch  goats.  Breeders  have  an  association  at  St. 
Louis,  and  inquiry  of  the  officers  has  brought  out  a 
flood  of  information  about  goats.  We  had  no  idea  that 
so  many  arguments  could  be  made  for  these  animals. 
4f  we  were  to  print  half  the  claims  made  for  these  little 
milkers  the  goats  would  rank  with  ginseng,  squabs  and 
Belgian  hares  as  subjects  for  a  “boom.” 

* 

The  people  of  Vermont  have  elected  a  farmer-gov¬ 
ernor.  Air.  Bell  is,  we  understand,  a  practical  farmer, 
the  head  of  the  State  Grange.  He  will,  of  course,  do 
his  best  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  provide  funds  for 
building  that  dairy  school  at  the  Vermont  Agricultural 
College.  We  say  “of  course”  because  one  naturally 
expects  such  things  from  a  farmer  who  has  a  chance 
to  govern.  There  ought  to  be  a  strong  statement  about 
that  dairy  school  building  in  the  new  governor’s  first 
message ! 

* 

School  has  begun  again.  What  about  the  plans  for 
teaching  spelling  this  year?  The  amount  of  drill  in 
this  subject  is  left  largely  to  the  teacher,  and  too  often 
is  crowded  into  a  few  odd  minutes  near  the  close  of 
school,  when  pupils  are  tired  and  inattentive.  There 
is  no  law,  other  than  that  of  good  usage,  against 
spelling  cheese,  chcase,  as  we  saw  it  recently  in  an 
otherwise  well  written  letter,  but  teachers  will  make 
no  mistake  by  putting  this  law  of  usage  well  up  in  the 
list  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Many  a  man  has  been 
thankful  that  he  was  taught  in  youth  that  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  misspell  simple  words. 

* 

Last  week  we  spoke  of  the  low7  prices  of  land  in  New 
England  and  the  chances  for  turning  this  land  into  apple 
orchards.  In  some  parts  of  Texas  there  are  equally 
good  chances  for  utilizing  cast-off  land.  The  cotton 
weevil  insect  has  frightened  many  cotton  growers.  The 
land  they  occupy  is  rich  and  strong,  but  the  insect  spoils 
the  crop.  These  farmers  do  not  care  to  try7  new  crops, 
but  want  to  go  somewhere  else  and  grow  cotton.  Thus 
they  are  willing  to  sell  their  land  at  a  mere  fraction  of 
its  true  value.  In  such  a  case  the  value  of  a  farm  is 
decided  by  an  insect.  A  man  may  buy  at  the  insect’s 
valuation  and  use  a  man’s  judgment  about  growing 
crops ! 

* 


At  a  moderate  estimate  the  thousands  of  people  who 
work  in  this  city  but  live  in  the  suburbs  travel  a  total 
of  3,000,000  miles  per  day  in  going  to  and  from  their 
work.  Taking  an  average  of  the  low  rates  at  which 
commutation  tickets  are  sold  the  yearly  bill  for  carfare  is 
$4,500,000.  If  to  this  is  aaded  the  sum  paid  to  elevated 
and  surface  roads  by  strictly  business  people  living  in 
Brooklyn  and  Harlem  the  total  is  not  far  from  $8,000,000. 
Most  of  this  army  of  workers  comes  from  a  distance  of 
20  miles  or  less,  but  a  good  number  live  40  miles  aw7ay. 

* 

Our  Illinois  friend  who  discusses  the  wire  problem 
on  page  715  is  inclined  to  take  a  gloomy7  view  because 
The  R.  N.-Y.  is  the  only  representative  of  the  farmers 
to  tell  the  truth  about  wire.  He  should  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  The  only  power  or  force  which  The  R.  N.-Y. 
can  exercise  comes  from  its  readers.  We  know  from 
experience  that  when  they  are  once  started  in  support 
of  a  righteous  cause  others  will  be  forced  to  join  the 
procession.  No  one  denies  that  the  wire  generally  sold 
to  farmers  is  very  inferior.  We  have  shown  why  it  is 
inferior  and  who  is  responsible  for  it.  Before  we  are 
done  no  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  will  be  able  to  say 
that  lie  does  not  understand  this  important  question. 
The  result  will  be  that  readers  will  begin — first  one,  then 
a  dozen,  then  50,  then  100,  then  500,  and  so  on — talking 
and  writing  about  this  wire  imposition.  Such  things 
grow  like  snowballs,  and  before  long,  agricultural  papers, 
farm  societies  and  the  experiment  stations  will  be  forced 
to  take  the  matter  up.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
experiment  stations  should  not  take  up  the  subject  of 
fence  wire.  Let  them  tell  us  whether  it  is  true  that  the 
wire  is  inferior  and  carelessly  made.  Let  them  also 
tell  us  if  it  is  true  that  lead  or  pewter  are  used  for 
“galvanizing”  in  the  place  of  zinc.  It  would  not  take 


Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  in  Connecticut 
in  “shade  grown”  tobacco.  The  empty7  tent  frames  one 
sees  all  over  the  tobacco  districts  are  a  silent  but  con¬ 
vincing  witness  that  some  one  “dropped”  a  good  bit  of 
money  here  and  there.  Fortunes  were  in  it !  Stock 
companies  were  formed  to  let  in  those  who  had  no 
tobacco  land,  but  had  the  money.  Even  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  helped  on  the  craze. 
Before  one  puts  time  and  much  money  into  anything 
new,  even  though  backed  up  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  wait  a  year  or  two  and  see 
how  things  are  coming  out.  It  is  said  that  one  reason 
for  the  comparative  failure  of  this  business  was  that 
manufacturers  are  obliged  to  use  the  imported  tobacco, 
even  though  the  Connecticut  Sumatra  is  just  as  good,  as 
their  customers  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  imported 
and  insist  on  having  it. 

* 

The  Canadians  are  to  have  a  fruit  show  in  Toronto 
November  S-12  with  a  number  of  novel  features.  It 
will  be  something  more  than  a  “mutual  admiration  so¬ 
ciety”  if  the  plans  do  not  fail.  The  fruit  growers  will 
try  to  educate  the  public  by  offering  apples  prepared  for 
food  in  various  ways.  That  plan  commends  itself  to 
every  member  of  the  American  Apple  Consumers’ 
League.  What  is  the  use  in  limiting  the  attendance  at 
such  meetings  to  fruit  growers  or  handlers?  Such  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  increase  the  demand  for  good  fruit.  We 
should  call  in  those  who  are  lame,  halt  or  blind  when  it 
comes  to  buying  fruit  and  make  them  see  what  they 
miss.  Let  some  of  the  famous  farm  cooks  turn  out  and 
prepare  a  feast  of  baked  apples,  apple  pie,  hot  biscuit 
and  apple  sauce,  turnovers,  apple  dumplings  and  all  the 
rest.  The  hall  could  not  hold  the  people  who  would 
come  to  eat.  The  wise  scientist  and  the  funny  man 
alike  would  talk  to  empty  benches  while  the  tables  would 


be  lined  three  deep.  Those  who  came  out  of  curiosity 
would  remain  to  eat  and  go  away  to  buy.  The  result 
would  be  new  demands  for  apples.  Now,  gentlemen, 
something  of  this  sort  is  worth  trying.  We  need  more 
of  the  consuming  classes  at  our  meetings.  If  an  apple 
pie  is  a  better  bait  than  a  scientific  lecture — use  the  pie! 

Some  years  ago  an  expert  in  diseases  of  the  nose  and 
throat  suggested  a  simple  treatment  for  mild  cases  of 
catarrh  or  a  “cold.”  He  called  it  The  R.  N.-Y.  treat¬ 
ment,  and  we  have  printed  it  year  after  year.  Bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda  is  used  as  a  snuff  ,and  the  nostrils  are 
kept  well  smeared  inside  with  vaseline.  The  bicarbonate 
or  cooking  soda  is  to  be  snuffed  as  far  back  into  the 
nose  as  possible.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  sensation,  but 
clears  away  the  mucus  which  is  of  course  blown  out. 
The  vaseline  in  the  nostrils  is  also  “snuffed  up.”  In 
addition  to  this  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  used  on  the 
throat  as  a  gargle  and  in  bad  cases  blown  dry  through  a 
tube  inserted  through  the  mouth  against  the  upper  part 
of  the  throat.  The  first  time  you  do  this  you  may  think 
the  top  of  your  head  is  coming  off,  but  it  will  stay  on. 

I  his  is  not  a  “catarrh  cure”  guaranteed  to  terminate 
cases  of  long  standing,  but  it  is  a  useful  treatment  for 
nose  and  throat  when  mild  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
noticed. 

* 

J  he  next  New  York  Legislature  will  be  asked  to  re¬ 
peal  the  savings  bank  franchise  tax.  At  present  savings 
banks  in  this  State  arc  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  one 
per  cent  on  the  surplus  or  guarantee  fund.  On  January 
1  the  total  surplus  of  all  savings  banks  in  New  York 
was  $77,595,753.77.  I  here  were  2,400,060  depositors. 
The  arguments  against  the  tax  are  that  most  of  these 
depositors  are  wage-earners.  The  tax  does  not  affect 
capitalists  who  rarely  have  funds  in  such  banks.  We 
think  these  wage  earners  are  quite  willing  to  pay  their 
share  of  the  taxes.  They  would  not  ask  for  relief 
provided  these  banks  stood  on  an  equal  footing  with 
others.  1  hey  do  not,  for  the  law  in  this  State  limits 
these  savings  investments  to  the  safest  securities,  which 
never  pay  large  interest.  If  the  banks  were  free  to  use 
judgment  in  loaning  money,  as  other  institutions  are, 
they  could  earn  more  money  and  pay  large  interest. 
Since  the  State  limits  them  in  this  respect  it  does  not 
seem  fair  to  compel  them  to  pay  a  tax  which  would 
not  be  a  burden  upon  unlimited  banks.  The  law  should 
be  repealed. 

* 

Nearly  every  day  brings  new  letters  from  the  South 
and  West  asking  about  the  cheap  farm  lands  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  The  following  letter  from 
Missouri  states  briefly  why  some  of  these  people  are 
looking  East : 

••I  want  to  set  on  a  farm,  and  land  is  high  in  this  section. 
$40  to  $100  per  acre.  I  was  born  in  Kentucky  and  raised 
on  a  farm,  married  a  Missouri  girl,  and  have  been  living  in 
this  State  six  and  one-half  years.  I  have  15  acres  of  ground 
here  pretty  well  improved,  for  which  I  think  I  can  get  $4,000 
if  I  sell.  I  want  to  get  a  farm  that  I  can  pay  for  and  not 
go  in  debt." 

There  is  surely  room  for  a  Kentucky  gentleman  and 
a  Missouri  girl  on  an  eastern  farm.  The  possibilities  of 
such  a  combination  are  wonderful.  Here  is  a  man  who 
realizes  that  western  farm  lands  have  about  reached 
their  top  figure.  With  his  $4,000  he  can  probably  buy 
in  the  East  a  good  sizecl  farm  and  have  part  of  his 

money  left  for  working  capital.  Of  course  he  knows 

that  the  reason  why  the  eastern  farm  is  cheap  is  because 
some  one  lost  faith  in  it.  He  must  put  faith  as  well 
as  cash  and  work  into  it.  This  plan  of  selling  land  at 

its  top  price  and  using  the  money  to  buy  cheaper  land 

has  been  popular  in  the  Middle  West.  Thus  far  farmers 
who  sell  have  gone  further  West — away  from  their 
markets.  Why  not  go  east — closer  to  these  markets? 


BREVITIES. 

1)0  not  plant  potatoes  in  undrained  land. 

October  promises  to  be  a  “stumpy"  month. 

Get  the  stoves  ready — cold  nights  are  coming. 

Read  Judge  Waugh’s  report  of  the  fruit  show  at  Syracuse 
— page  721. 

A  crop  of  garden  “sass”  grows  rapidly  when  the  neighbor's 
hens  scratch  up  the  best  plants. 

A  max  in  tills  city  was  recently  fined  $5  for  strewing 
catnip  on  the  sidewalk.  Dozens  of  cats  came  running  to  roll 
on  t lie  catnip  and  nearly  created  a  riot. 

Will  any  reader  who  is  able  to  ship  his  farm  produce  by 
trolley  or  electric  line  let  us  know  about  it? 

The  blood  of  the  scrub  is  very  useful  to  the  pure  bred — 
after  it  is  dried  and  made  into  liiood  (lour  for  feeding. 

New  York  dairymen  agree  pretty  well  upon  the  type  of 
cow  they  want — all  except  the  color.  The  so-called  "dairy 
breed”  seems  to  be  made  up  of  grade  cows  with  all  sorts 
of  blood. 

WnAT  a  blessing  “Apple  Day”  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair  comes 
early — before  Ben  Davis  is  ripe !  Even  those  who  claim 
there  is  “more  money  in  Ben  Davis  than  in  any  oilier  variety” 
would  never  offer  it  as  an  advertisement ! 
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THE  LITTLE  ENVELOPE 

which  you  will  find  in  this  paper  is  intended  to  bring;  hack  the  name  and  address  of  one  of  your  neighbors,  with  his  dime  in  the  pocket  at 
the  point  of  the  arrow.  Will  you  see  that  it  performs  its  mission? 

The  present  issue  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  75.000  copies.  We  want  to  make  it  roo.ooo.  If  only  one  out  of  every  three  present  subscribers 
would  send  back  one  of  these  envelopes  next  week  with  a  neighbor’s  subscription,  the  thing  would  be  done.  Don't  leave  this  to  the  other  two. 
and  don't  put  it  ofif  for  some  other  time.  See  that  some  one  of  your  neighbors  gets  this  envelope  to-dav:  or  better  yet,  get  his  dime  and  send  it 
yourself.  I  o  introduce  the  paper  now  to  new  readers  we  will  send  it  every  week 

To  JANUARY  1,  1905,  for  TEN  CENTS. 

This  is  about  the  cost  of  the  raw  paper  and  postage.  We  do  all  the  rest  in  order  to  let  new  readers  get  acquainted  with  the  paper.  We 
want  every  intelligent  farmer  in  the  country  to  know  The  R.  N.-Y.  You  know  your  neighbors.  Help  them  get  acquainted  with  the  paper.  If 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  his  investment  January  first  next,  tell  11s  so  and  we  will  return  his  dime.  What  we  want  is  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  farmers — all  the  farmers — who  can  appreciate  the  best  farm  paper  that  we  know  how  to  make. 

Vou  appreciate  the  money  and  work  we  put  into  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  make  it  the  best  farm  paper  published  anywhere  and  in  any  language. 
You  know  the  neighbor  who  would  appreciate  it  too.  Now  is  the  time  to  speak  to  him  about  the  paper.  See  that  his  name  and  his  dime  come 
back  to  us  in  this  little  envelope. 

I' or  the  interest  we  thank  you  and  stand  ready  to  serve  you  in  return. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


GENERAL  NEWS. 

Os  account  of  the  Rio  Grande  floods  GOO  persons  near 
I’residio,  Texas,  are  homeless,  and  crops  are  destroyed. 

President  Diaz,  of  Mexico,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
slates  that  there  are  now  10,220  miles  of  railway  in  the 
republic. 

The  loss  by  fire  in  the  dockage  warehouses,  Halifax,  N.  S., 
September  19,  amounts  to  $200,000.  Large  quantities  of  tar, 
pitch  and  explosives  were  stored  there. 

The  French  prune  crop  is  large.  This  will  cut  the  trade 
in  American  prunes,  and  the  demand  for  other  dried  fruits 
from  this  country  will  also  be  lessened. 

The  Russian  warship  Lena,  which  recently  entered  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  in  a  damaged  condition,  has  been 
dismantled.  The  crew  will  be  obliged  to  remain  in  San 
Francisco  until  the  close  of  the  war 

The  Nathan  Straus  Pasteurized  milk  Summer  depots  in 
this  city  dosed  September  10.  The  business  for  the  season 
was  t lie  heaviest  since  their  establishment  12  years  ago, 
S00, 000  glasses  being  sold  at  the  booths  and  2,140,104  bottles 
of  Pasteurized  milk  distributed  otherwise.  Several  depots 
on  the  crowded  East  Side  will  remain  open  all  Winter. 

Central  Europe  is  having  a  very  severe  drought.  River 
navigation  in  some  sections  lias  stopped,  fruit  and  garden 
truck  is  scarce,  and  mills  operated  by  water  power  are  closed. 
The  Governments  of  Servia,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and 
Roumania  have  forbidden  the  exportation  of  grain,  potatoes, 
hay,  and  even  the  waste  of  sugar  beets,  which  is  fed  to 
animals.  These  countries  usually  send  large  quantities  of 
foodstuffs  to  western  Europe,  which  will  probably  require 
more  from  the  United  States  and  South  America. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Ontario  believe  that  the  demand  for 
their  fruit  will  be  largely  increased  if  the  public  is  once  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  varieties  best  adapted  for  eating,  cooking, 
preserving,  etc.,  and  are  arranging  for  a  larjje  exhibition  of 
fruit  in  Toronto.  November  8-12.  In  connection  the  bee¬ 
keepers  and  florists  have  been  asked  to  make  exhibits.  All 
exhibits  will  be  labelled  with  a  full  description  of  their  qual¬ 
ities,  dale  of  maturing,  etc.  Demonstrations  in  cooking  and 
preserving  will  be  given  and  recipes  showing  the  various 
ways  in  which  fruit  may  be  cooked,  preserved,  or  otherwise 
prepared  for  use,  will  be  distributed.  Opportunity  will 
be  afforded  the  public  to  order  fruit  of  t lie  different  varieties 
direct  from  the  growers  at  the  exhibition.  A  number  of  im¬ 
portant  gatherings  will  be  held,  including  the  thirty-sixth 
annual  convention  of  the  Ontario  Fruit  Growers’  Association, 
the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario  Beekeepers' 
Association,  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the  various 
horticultural  societies  and  a  convention  of  farmers’  institute 
workers. 


FRUIT  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR. 

The  exhibit  was  smaller  than  last  year,  the  shrinkage 
being  more  in  the  number  of  plates  than  in  the  number  of 
varieties.  Experience  seems  to  have  shown  that  mere  quan¬ 
tity  is  not  a  reasonable  basis  of  competition.  This  point,  of 
course,  lias  been  much  discussed  by  those  who  have  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  that  part  of  the  show  in  which  the  two 
big  societies  are  interested.  The  Fair  catalogues  which  in¬ 
stituted  that  particular  competition  specifically  states  that 
the  prize  is  given  for  the  “largest  and  best  collection.’’ 
Moreover,  those  who  wrote  the  law,  and  whose  intent  ought 
to  furnish  a  just  interpretation  of  it,  say  that  they  intended 
to  put  a  premium  on  quantity.  Here  was  a  large  new  hall 
designed  for  the  exhibition  of  fruit  and  built  so  large  that 
nothing  short  of  a  colossal  show  would  fill  the  tables. 
Something,  therefore,  had  to  lie  done  to  attract  liberal  ex¬ 
hibits.  The  difficulty  lias  been  that  nobody  lias  ever  under¬ 
stood  exactly  what  value  should  be  placed  upon  quantity  as 
compared  with  quality  in  this  great  and  instructive  exhibi¬ 
tion.  When  I  judged  the  fruit  a  year  ago  this  point  was 
not  involved,  but  this  year  it  had  a  deciding  influence.  In 
conference  with  t lie  superintendent  of  this  exhibition  before 
the  judging  began,  it  was  determined  that  ttiis  year  the 
valuation  should  be  made  up  as  follows:  First,  quality  of 
exhibition  as  shown  by  score  card.  GO  points;  second,  quan¬ 
tity  (number  of  varieties),  .’50  points;  third,  quantity  (num¬ 
ber  of  individual  exhibits),  10  points.  The  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society  had  considerably  the  largest 
number  of  varieties  on  exhibition  and  their  pre-eminence  in 
this  respect  gave  them  first’place.  After  having  judged  this 
exhibit  for  two  years  I  have  felt  at  liberty  to  suggest  to 
all  those  most  interested  that  some  scheme  of  adjusting  the 
awards  should  be  adopted  in  advance.  This  !s  not  because 
there  has  been  any  friction  or  ill  feeling  regarding  the  work, 
but  simply  because  it  is  fairer  play  when  one  knows  the 
rules  of  the  game  before  he  goes  into  it.  The  display  this 
year  was  not  only  smaller  than  last,  but  slightly  poorer  in 
its  general  quality.  The  season  has  been  cold,  gloomy  and 
backward.  Many  varieties  were  far  from  full  grown  and 
none  of  the  apples  and  pears  except  the  earliest  were  prop¬ 
erly  colored.  There  was  also  a  mentionabie  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  specimens  exhibited.  Possibly  there  was  less 
fungus  damage  in  evidence  this  year  than  last,  but  the  spec¬ 
imens  attacked  by  fungi  seldom  form  a  conspicuous  part  in  a 
fruit  show.  In  very  few  cases  there  was  slight  evidence  of 
San  .Tosd  scale. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  any  fruit  exhi¬ 
bition  is  the  nomenclature  of  the  varieties  shown.  One 
always  expects  to  find  a  certain  number  of  plates  wrongly 
named.  There  are  always  some  also  marked  with  more  or 
less  local  synonyms  in  place  of  the  standard  names  of  the 
pomologies!  books.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  exhibit  at 


Syracuse  was  notably  above  the  average.  Especially  was 
this  true  of  the  fruit  shown  by  the  western  New  York 
nurserymen.  For  years  these  men  have  made  a  business 
of  distributing  fruit  trees,  and  most  of  them  have  spent 
great  effort  in  having  the  trees  true  to  name.  They  know, 
therefore,  solnething  about  varieties  and  the  names  they 
ought  to  bear.  Although  there  will  naturally  be  some  im¬ 
provement  from  year  to  year,  especially  if  this  competition 
is  continued  under  favorable  management,  the  high  standard 
already  reached  is  something  to  be  proud  of.  One  of  the 
main  features  of  a  show  like  this,  at  least  theoretically,  is 
the  opportunity  it  offers  for  the  study  of  varieties.  No  one 
has  a  better  chance  at  this,  ot  course,  than  the  judge.  One 
would  expect  in  a  collection  of  this  sort  to  meet  -a  large 
number  of  novelties.  It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  the 
strictly  new  sorts  were  remarkably  scarce.  Especially  when 
one  considers  that  the  exhibit  was  largely  furnished  by  nur¬ 
serymen  who  are  interested  in  introducing  all  the  current 
novelties,  it  seems  strange  that  such  things  are  not  more 
conspicuous.  Two  or  three  men  were  looking  about  for 
Black  Ben  Davis,  but  there  was  not  a  sample  of  it  in  the 
entire  5,000  plates.  The  unusual  varieties  in  this  collection 
are  much  more  apt  to  be  old  ones  known  and  almost  for¬ 
gotten  years  ago.  Even  among  plums,  where  new  sorts  have 
been  especially  frequent  during  recent  years,  the  exhibit  was 
made  up  largely  of  old  varieties.  In  fact,  the  western  New 
York  growers  seem,  lo  take  little  interest  in  new  plums, 
especially  those  of  Japanese  extraction.  f.  a.  waugh.  < 


THE  CABBAGE  CROP. 

This  State  itself  will  have  about  half  crop  of  cabbage, 
which  is  principally  kraut  cabbage.  Wisconsin  has  a  large 
crop,  also  New  York,  and  comparing  that  of  former  years,  we 
think  that  the  crop  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  Wisconsin  is 
larger  this  year  than  it  has  been  for  the  past  few  years. 
We  think  that  low  prices  will  prevail  as  soon  as  New  York 
cabbage  starts  moving.  henry  ransick  &  sons. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

The  acreage  of  cabbage  throughout  western  New  York 
this  year  is  about  tbe  same  as  last  year,  or  about  two-thirds 
as  great  as  the  year  before,  but  the  tonnage  will  be  consid¬ 
erably  heavier.  The  weather  has  been  ideal  for  the  growth 
of  the  cabbage  crop  throughout  the  Summer,  there  being 
plenty  of  rain,  and  1  think  the  crop  will  cut  on  an  average 
15  tons  per  acre,  which  is  about  as  heavy  as  we  have  ever 
known.  The  acreage,  however,  not  being  heavy,  will  not 
make  an  unusually  heavy  crop.  The  cabbage  crop  through 
Ontario,  Orleans  and  Monroe  counties  is  looking  very  line. 

Adams  Basin,  N.  Y.  e.  f.  Blackwood. 


CROP  NOTES. 

Apples  are  a  very  uneven  crop,  some  good  and  some  very 
poor.  Peach  trees  quite  badly  killed,  but  we  have  a  fair 
crop  and  fine  quality.  Michigan  is  a  pretty  good  State  in 
spite  of  the  cold  weather.  l.  j.  i>. 

Lowell,  Mich. 

Potatoes  here  are  rotting  some,  yield  poor,  about  one-half 
of  last  year;  blighted  early;  not  many  dug  as  yet.  Apples 
a  Dig  yield  and  of  good  quality.  Corn  late  and  if  frost  holds 
off  will  be  good  crop.  No  plums  here;  at  Oswego  a  big  crop. 
Oats  good,  best  in  a  number  of  years.  s. 

Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Apples  in  this  vicinity  are  75  per  cent  of  a  crop,  50  per 
cent  barreling  stock.  Poaches  75  per  cent,  but  poor  quality, 
selling  for  from  25  to  70  cents  per  basket.  Pears  short 
crop,  poor  in  quality,  selling  for  1  V2  cent  per  pound.  Corn 
half  crop.  Potatoes  half  crop,  acreage  small :  beans  two- 
thirus  of  a  crop ;  buckwheat  good ;  cabbage  fine.  Hay  a 
large  crop,  selling  for  $12  to  $14  per  ton:  oats  fine  crop]  40 
to  50  cents  per  bushel.  Wheat  one-tliird  crop.  Farmers  liar¬ 
vesting  beans  and  potatoes;  potatoes  from  50  to  GO  cents 
per  bushel  No  market  for  beans  as  yet.  Large  acreage  of 
wheat  going  in  this  Fall :  farmers  busy  putting  in  their  wheat 
at  present.  g.  h.  k. 

Spencorport,  N.  Y. 

Since  writing  you  some  time  since  as  to  the  apple  crop, 
there  have  been  two  heavy  windstorms;  the  last  one  on  the 
15th  inst.  was  very  severe  and  certainly  one-fourth  of  the 
crop  came  to  the  ground,  ’the  crop  in  this  district  is  large 
and  good ;  in  Kings  County,  which  is  the  largest  apple  dis¬ 
trict,  the  crop  is  very  large,  but  very  poor  in  quality.  In 
Annapolis  tin1  crop  is  said  to  be  good  in  quality  :  market  is 
very  dull.  There  were  shipped  last  week  17.000  barrels  of 
Gravensteiu  to  London,  and  we  are  anxiously  waiting  the 
results.  char,  m’clkllan. 

Nova  Scotia. 

The  apple  crop  is  fully  as  large  as  last- year,  and  the  fruit 
seems  very  fail'.  Nobody  is  picking  yet.  The  peach,  plum 
and  pear  crops  are  all  we  can  ask  for.  Potato  crop  1  think 
is  better  than  last  year,  and  some  farmers  are  digging  early 
ones,  which  bring  50  cents  per  bushel  in  small  lots  to  re¬ 
tailers.  Wheat  was  very  poor  here  this  year,  in  many  in¬ 
stances  not  worth  cutting.  Very  little  barley  is  grown.  Oats 
very  large  straw  and  very  light  in  weight  and  poor  yiel,< 
per  acre  considering  the  straw.  Hay  was  a  heavy  crop, 
and  as  a  rule  well  made.  North  of  Waterloo  River  there 
exists  7.000  acres  of  muck  land  on  which  potatoes  and  onions 
are  mostly  grown.  I’ratt  &  Middlewood.  shippers  of  hay 
and  produce,  of  our  town,  nave  three  acres  of  onions  on  ttiis 
muck,  for  which  they  pay  -S30  per  acre,  and  it  is  estimated 
they  have  2. G00  bushels  of  onions  from  these  three  acres, 
worth  $1  per  bushel  now.  .  w.  tt. 

Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

We  have  finished  delivering  our  Sumatra  tobacco  crop 
from  20  acres  at  40  cents  per  pound,  pole  cured:  made  1 0,300 


pounds  on  the  20  acres,  and  finished  shipping  it  on  Septem¬ 
ber  8.  The  tobacco  stalks  we  pulled  up  in  August,  and 
planted  the  land  to  Irish  potatoes,  egg  plant,  green  peas, 
tomatoes,  Bermuda  onions,  etc. :  these  crops  are  growing  well : 
the  Irish  potatoes  run  over  six  inches  high  and  will  need 
only  one  more  plowing  and  hoeing  to  make  what  we  think 
will  be  a  100-bushel  crop  or  over,  that  we  sell  in  December, 
January  and  February  as  dug  at  from  $1.50  to  $2  tier  bushel. 
The  green  peas  will  ripen  from  November  to  December  25, 
and  usually  sell  at  $3  to-$G  per  bushel  basket.  After  the 
potatoes  are  dug  in  January  we  plant  string  beans  and 
gather  same  in  March  and  April,  and  in  May  plant  tobacco 
again.  w.  1. 

Dade  City,  Fla. 


The  grain  crop  has  proved  quite  light,  with  the  exception 
of  oats,  which  as  a  rule  have  been  very  good  and  in  some 
small  sections  exceptionally  heavy.  Potatoes  seem  to  have 
done  generally  well  until  lately,  when  the  blight,  struck  them. 
There  are  very  few  but  what  have  been  struck.  Not  much 
rot  showing  yet.  Pears  in  this  section  are  very  plentiful. 
Prices  low;  50  cents  per  bushel  near  lioneoye.  Apple  crop 
has  excellent  prospects.  Grapes  are  generally  very  poor. 
Delaware  and  Niagara  seem  to  lie  the  worst,  although  in  this 
section  none  seem  extra  good.  The  first,  lot  was  shipped 
from  Naples  September  12.  They  consisted  of  Champion, 
Hartford  and  some  other  early  varieties.  Peaches  are  just 
getting  in  market  here.  The  crop  is  very  light.  I  saw  three 
different  parties  selling  on  the  street  yesterday.  They  asked 
$1.70  per  bushel,  and  all  reported  light  crops.  I  think  the 
price  will  be  much  higher.  j.  m.  c. 

Naples.  N.  Y. 


POTATO  AND  ONION  CROP. 

Present  indications  point  to  an  excellent  potato  crop  in 
this  section.  We  are  advised  from  points  in  Michigan,  as 
well  as  western  Ohio  and  northern  Indiana,  that  the  potato 
crop  will  be  both  large  and  good.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
section  that  will  have  a  shortage  of  potatoes  this  season. 

Cleveland,  O.  h.  m.  strauss  &  co. 

The  potato  crop  in  this  State  is  quite  large,  considerably 
above  the  average.  Prices  no  doubt  will  rule  low,  as  the 
crop  seems  to  be  good  all  over  the  country.  The  Michigan 
crop  will  be  exceptionally  fine,  both  in  yield  and  quality. 
Relative  to  the  onion  crop,  as  far  as  our  information  goes  it 
will  be  somewhat  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  perhaps  fully 
10  to  12  per  cent.  It  is  also  about  two  weeks  later  than 
ordinary.  lichtenberg  &  sons. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  predict  accuratelv  the  late  potato 
crop,  but  the  indications  are  it  will  be  the  largest  for  several 
years.  All  of  the  northern  tier  of  Stales,  as  well  as  New 
York  and  Ohio,  report  excellent  prospects,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  occasional  small  spots,  which  complain  of  shortage. 
The  heaviest  growing  sections  all  report  fine  crops.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  prices  as  yet  no  market  level  has  been  reached,  but 
figures  will  no  doubt  rule  lower  than  last  year.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  which  sections  will  have  the  surplus,  from  the 
fact  this  depends  greatly  on  which  sections  buyers  favor. 
Onions  apparently  are  short,  but  almost  all  dealers  in  the 
ctiy  markets  are'  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  speculate. 
This  in  our  opinion  does  not  promise  well  for  prices  late  in 
the  Winter  and  early  in  the  Spring. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ar.macost,  riley  &  co. 

Our  information  indicates  that  the  potato  crop  of  the 
country  is  quite  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  last  season,  and 
that  prices  are  sure  to  be  much  lower  than  last  season  anr» 
much  lower  than  they  are  at  present.  It  is  fair  to  assume 
that  as  soon  as  the  crop  begins  to  move  prices  will  decline 
rapidly.  We  know  really  of  no  section  that  is  absolutely 
short  of  potatoes.  Here  in  our  own  neighborhood,  where 
we  grow  two  crops  a  year,  our  second  crop  .maturing  in 
October,  has  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  rain,  but  this  crop 
cuts  no  figure  in  the  country  supply;  indeed,  it  is  mostly 
used  for  seed  for  next  Spring.  We  would  look  for  lower 
prices  on  potatoes  than  for  a  number  of  years.  As  to  the 
onion  crop  our  information  is  not  as  far  reaching  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  Our  onions  mature  in  Summer  and 
are  marketed  at  that  time.  We  understand  the  crop  in 
northern  Indiana  is  large  and  excellent  quality.  The  acreage 
is  also  large  in  Michigan.  Ohio  and  in  the  Far  West,  but 
hear  there  lias  been  some  damage  from  floods  in  northern 
Ohio  and  some  injury  from  insects  in  Michigan.  Altogether 
we  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  fair  crop  of  onions  and 
prices  will  rule  lower  than  last  year. 

Louisville,  Ky. _ "  k.  it.  bowen  &  co. 


BUSINESS  BITS . 

Du.  David  Roberts,  lot)  Grand  Avenue,  Waukesha,  Wis.. 
has  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  cattle  and 
has  attained  great  success,  as  men  do  who  make  a  special 
study  of  one  line  of  work.  The  doctor  has  a  very  extensive 
practice  in  His  own  section,  one  of  the  great  cattie'districts  of 
the  country,  but  says  he  will  lie  pleased  to  give  his  personal 
advice  free  to  any  of  our  readers  who  have  sickness  in  their 
herd.  His  book  on  Abortion  in  Cows  is  very  interesting  and 
may  be  had  for  tbe  asking. 

The  letter  printed  below  speaks  well  for  the  “Paroid’' 
roofing.  It  is  manufactured  by  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  East  Wal¬ 
pole,  Mass.  This  firm  also  make  the  well  known  “Neponset” 
Red  Rope  Roofing.  “Gentlemen  : — The  Paroid  roofing  bought 
of  you  last  Fall  for  roofing  a  cow  stable  on  one  of  my 
farms  has  given  entire  satisfaction — in  fact,  if  is  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  steel,  that  cost  me  just  four  times  as  much.  You 
can  refer  those  who  inquire  for  rooting  from  my  section  to 
me.  Yours  truly.  Francis  Sanderson.  Walbrook.  Baltimore, 
Md.,  November  13,  1903. 
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£  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day, 


A  FEW  HARD  ONES. 

Stand  up,  you  spellers,  now  and  spell — 
Spell  phenaklstoscope  and  knell ; 

Or  take  some  simple  word  as  chilly 
Or  gauger  or  the  garden  lily. 

To  spell  such  words  as  syllogism 
And  lachrymose  and  synchronism 
And  Pentateuch  and  saccharine, 

Apocrypha  and  celandine, 

Jejune  and  homeopathy, 

Paralysis  and  chloroform. 

Rhinoceros  and  pachyderm. 

Metempsychosis,  gherkins,  basque, 

Is  certainly  no  easy  task. 

Kaleidoscope  and  Tennessee, 

Kamchatka  and  dispensary, 

Diphthong  and  erysipelas. 

And  etiquette  and  sassafras. 

Infallible  and  ptyalism. 

Allopathy  and  rheumatism. 

And  cataclysm  and  beleaguer. 

Twelfth,  eighteenth,  rendezvous,  intriguer, 
And  hosts  of  other  words  all  found 
On  English  and  on  classic  ground. 

Thus  Bering  Straits  and  Michaelmas, 
Thermopylae,  jalap,  Havana, 

Cinquefoil  and  ipecacuanha. 

And  Rappahannock  and  Shenandoah, 

And  Schuylkill  and  a  thousand  more 
Are  words  that  some  good  spellers  miss 
In  dictionary  lands  like  this. 

Nor  need  one  think  himself  a  scroyle 
If  some  of  these'  his  efforts  foil, 

Nor  deem  himself  undone  forever 
To  miss  the  name  of  either  river — 

The  Dnieper,  Seine  or  Guadalquivir. 

— Credit  Lost. 

* 

Boiled  bread  is  an  old-fashioned  break¬ 
fast  dish  that  will  utilize  dry  pieces  satis¬ 
factorily.  Heat  the  milk  as  for  toast,  add 
salt  and  a  generous  piece  of  butter,  and  as 
soon  as  it  comes  to  a  boil  put  in  the  bread. 
Boil  up  once  and  serve  hot. 

* 

Those  new  shades  of  orange  called 
coque  des  roches  prove  a  trial  to  purists 
in  language.  One  wholesale  milliner  de¬ 
clares  that  some  of  his  customers  insist 
on  calling  the  color  “cockroach”  and  he 
has  to  accept  the  term  or  lose  the  order. 
* 

We  have  heard  of  a  small  girl  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  who  was  laboriously  spelling  out  the 
war  cables  in  the  pride  of  her  new-found 
ability  to  read.  Suddenly  she  looked  up. 
“What’s  a  flotilla,  pa?”  she  asked.  Her 
father  replied  that  the  term  applied  to  a 
lot  of  warships.  “And  is  a  lot  of  soldiers 
an  armadilla,  pa?”  inquired  Muriel. 

* 

Quitted  mattress  protectors  large 
enough  for  a  double  bed  cost  $1.65;  they 
are  made  of  stout  white  muslin  bound 
around  the  edge  and  are  quilted  in  lines 
an  inch  apart,  so  that  they  wash  as  easily 
as  any  other  quilt.  They  are  much  more 
desirable  than  the  tufted  comfortable  so 
often  used  to  lay  over  a  mattress. 

* 

Wild  grapes  and  barberries  in  equal 
proportions  make  a  delicious  jelly  to 
serve  with  meats.  Stem  both  fruits  and 
put  on  to  cook  with  a  little  water,  not 
quite  enough  to  cover  them.  Boil  well, 
then  strain;  put  on  to  cook,  and  when 
it  begins  to  boil  add  warmed  sugar,  a 
cupful  to  each  cup  of  juice.  Boil  15  min¬ 
utes  from  time  it  begins  to  bubble,  skim¬ 
ming  constantly ;  then  pour  into  glasses 

like  any  other  jelly. 

* 

The  Chicago  public  schools  are  mak¬ 
ing  some  changes  in  the  order  of  studies, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  learn  that  the  new 
course  of  study,  in  its  improvements  over 
the  old,  brings  the  study  of  nature,  his¬ 
tory  and  civics  and  literature  down  into  the 
first  grades.  Pupils  in  the  lowest  room 
will  be  asked  to  investigate  for  two  hours 
a  day  the  habits  of  little  bugs  and  to  ob¬ 
serve  natural  phenomena.  Observation  of 
the  heavens  will  be  made  during  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  in  the  fourth  year  they  will  in¬ 
clude  “erosion  and  sedimentation”  and  in 
the  sixth  grade  they  will  take  up  “migra¬ 
tion  of  birds;  granite,  igneous  and  strati- 
fic  rock ;  observe  exact  time  a  star  crosses 
the  meridian  and  deduce  its  apparent 


westward  movement ;  formation  of  dew ; 
chemistry  of  a  candle  flame.”  In  history 
and  civics  the  first  grade  toddlers  will 
study  “institutional  life,”  investigating 
the  functions  of  such  public  servants  as 
the  “garbage  man,  (policeman,  janitor, 
teacher  and  the  lamp  lighter.”  The 
course  will  grow  more  difficult  each  year. 
We  hope  that  the  little  victims  will  also 
be  inducted  into  the  ancient  and  hon¬ 
orable  society  of  the  three  R’s,  and  that 
they  will  learn  to  spell  and  to  speak  their 
own  language  with  some  approach  to 
accuracy,  but  judging  from  some  of  the 
town  and  city  school  children  who  have 
come  unde?  our  observation,  this  may  be 
more  than  we  have  any  right  to  expect. 
* 

A  large  number  of  handsome  plaids  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Fall  waists,  both  in  the  ordin,- 
ary  soft  woolen  and  in  mohair  brilliantine. 
Some  are  trimmed  with  vests  and  bands 
of  leather,  usually  in  russet  finish ;  others 
with  ornamental  buttons.  Suede  and  kid 
are  used  for  the  leather  trimming.  A  new 
idea  is  to  have  the  belt  made  of  the  waist 
material,  and  the  effect  of  this  is  very 
becoming  now  that  the  unnaturally  long 
waist  line  is  out  of  style.  These  belts  are 
finished  with  a  simple  square,  oblong  or 
harness  buckle.  Purlaine  is  one  of  the 
new  washing  flannels,  which  is  said  to 

wash  without  fading  or  shrinking. 

* 

Eggplant  makes  a  delicious  vegetable 
dish  when  cooked  as  what  is  called 
mock  mushroom  stew.  Pare  the 
eggplant,  cut  first  into  half-inch  slices 
and  then  into  dice  or  cubes.  Simmer  in 
salted  water  until  tender  but  not  soft. 
It  will  be  spoiled  if  mushy.  Drain.  In 
a  separate  saucepan  put  a  rounded  table¬ 
spoonful  of  nice  butter  and  a  level  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour.  Stir  until  frothy  but 
not  brown.  Add  a  teacupful  of  rich  milk 
(cream  is  better),  season  well  with  salt 
and  pepper,  let  boil  up,  add  the  eggplant 
carefully  and  when  it  simmers  throughout, 
dish  for  the  table.  A  trifle  of  either 
lemon  juice  or  onion  juice  may  be  added 
if  liked. 

* 

In  preparing  the  Winter  wardrobe  it 
will  be  well  to  include  bloomers  of  some 
woolen  material  in  the  school  girl’s  outfit, 
and  the  same  useful  garment  is  a  con¬ 
venience  to  any  woman  who  is  exposed  to 
cold  or  bad  weatl  er.  The  bloomers  take 
the  place  of  a  flannel  petticoat,  and  are 
much  warmer  and  more  comfortable 
Little  girls  often  have  them  made  to 
match  the  dress  in  color.  Flannel,  bril¬ 
liantine  and  serge  are  the  usual  materials 
used,  but  it  is  often  convenient  to  rip  and 
wash  an  old  dress  skirt  which,  too 
shabby  for  outside  wear,  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  blcomers.  Excellent  patterns 
can  be  obtained,  the  best  being  fitted  by 
darts  rather  than  a  yoke,  so  as  to  avoid 
extra  bulk. 

* 

Apple  chutney  is  a  very  appetizing 
sauce,  in  high  favor  with  English  cooks; 
as  a  rule  an  effort  is  made  to  imitate  the 
mango  chutney  of  the  tropics.  We  have 
had  several  recipes  for  it ;  here  is  one  of 
known  excellence:  Twelve  sour  apples, 
one  mild  onion,  three  peppers  (one  red), 
one  cupful  of  seeded  and  chopped  raisins, 
one  pint  of  (genuine)  cider  vinegar,  one- 
half  cupful  of  currant  jelly,  two  cupfuls 
of  sugar,  the  juice  of  four  lemons,  one 
tablespoon ful  each  of  ground  ginger  and 
salt,  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  cayenne. 
Chop  the  apples,  onions  and  peppers  very 
fine;  add  the  vinegar  and  jelly,  and  let 
simmer  one  hour,  stirring  often ;  add  the 
other  ingredients  and  cook  another  hour, 
stirring  constantly.  Store  as  canned  fruit. 


Within  the  oyster’s  shell  uncouth 
The  purest  pearl  may  hide ; 

Trust  me,  you'll  find  a  heart  of  truth 
Within  the  rough  outside. 

— Mrs.  Osgood. 


u  CoHtemptuary  ”  Novelists. 

Book-loving  women  whose  circumstan¬ 
ces  debar  them  from  reading  many  ot 
the  widely  advertised  “best-selling  books” 
of  the  publishers’  lists  may  take  comfort 
from  the  wholesome  point  of  view  of  Mrs. 
Binns,  thus  related  in  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  : 

“Quite  a  lib’ry,  deary,  ain’t  it?”  said 
Mrs.  Binns,  comfortably,  following  her 
visitor’s  glance  toward  the  table  littered 
with  books.  “I  ain’t  had  time  to  put  ’em 
to  rights  yet;  they  litter  over  everything 
and  I  don’t  know  where  to  Moses  I’m 
goin’  to  find  room  for  ’em  all,  but  I  s’pose 
I  shall,  somewheres.  Carrie  sent  ’em ;  a 
hull  boxful;  and  they’re  all  contemptuary 
novels. 

“You  see  I  got  a  little  wore  down  nurs¬ 
in’  Jonathan,  and  now  he’s  well  again, 
doctor  says  I’m  to  let  up  and  take  things 
easy;  says  I  must  stop  doin’  so  much,  an’ 
not  bother  about  the  things  that  ain’t  get¬ 
ting  done  because  I’m  not  doin’  ’em.  ‘I 
can’t,’  says  1  to  that,  plump  out.  ‘Yes, 
you  can,’  says  he.  ‘You  can  do  it  by  step- 
pin’  right  out  o’  your  world  into  other 
folkses — folks  that’s  new  and  interestin’, 
and  that  haven’t  got  to  be  nursed  or  man¬ 
aged  or  looked  after  in  any  sort  of  way. 
I  prescribe  novels,’  says  he,  ‘a  course  of 
fascinatin’  novels,  as  thrillin’  as  they  make 
’em/ 

“So  last  time  she  was  down,  Carrie 
found  me  readin’  ‘Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,’ 
an’  ‘The  Heart  of  Midlothian’  and  ‘Oliver 
Twist’  ’side  o’  me  in  the  mendin’  basket, 
and  she  gave  one  look,  and  then  she 
laughed  and  asked  if  I  couldn’t  get  any¬ 
thing  newer  than  that/What  for?’  says 
I.  ‘They’re  thrillin’,  and  1  liked  ’em  when 
I  was  a  girl ;  why  shouldn’t  I  read  ’em 
over  again?’  ‘You  should  if  you  want 
to,’  says  she,  sort  o’  ’pologetic  and  soothin’, 
‘but  wouldn't  you  like  to  make  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  some  of  the  contemptuary 
novelists?’  Well,  I  s’pose  I  must  have 
said  I  should,  but  if  I  did  ’twas  more 
polite  than  particular  as  to  truthfulness; 
it’s  dretful  easy  to  slip  into  sayin’  things 
that  kind  of  way. 

“But  next  thing  I  knew,  down  come 
the  contemptuary  novelists,  and  here  be  I 
feelin’  bound  to  make  acquaintance  with 
’em.  Well,  maybe  I  shall  git  inside  the 
covers,  but  don’t  you  tell  Carrie  if  I 
don’t!  I’ve  kinder  glanced  into  some  of 
’em  a’ready,  an’  they  don’t  tempt  me  a 
mite.  Mebbe  I  could  read  through  ’em 
if  I  give  my  mind  to  it  hard,  but  I  jest 
know  I  couldn’t  ever  feel  friendly  with 
’em,  same’s  I  do  with  Dickens  and  his 
story-folks,  and  Scott  and  his,  an’  Mrs. 
Stowe  and  hers.  They  don’t  seem  so 
kind  of  human,  some  ways;  they’re  more 
jest  children’s  stories  for  grown-ups. 

“They’ve  got  better  covers,  though — aw¬ 
ful  pretty  some  o’  those  bindin’s,  now, 
aren’t  they?  And  the  illustrations  are 
fine — fine !  Though  I  must  say  some,  be¬ 
in’  colored,  makes  ’em  more  an’  more  like 
nursery  picter-books,  to  my  mind.  But 
at  any  rate  I’m  rejoiced  ther’s  somethin’ 
I  can  praise  up  honest  and  lengthy  when 
I  write  to  thank  Carrie.  I’d  be  ashamed 
to  tell  her  what  wasn’t  true,  and  she’s  been 
real  kind. 

“Yes,  I  expect  to  finish  ‘Oliver  Twist’ 
to-night,  and  to-morrow  I’m  goin’  to  be¬ 
gin  on  ‘David  Copperfield’;  I’m  anticipat¬ 
in’  a  real  good  time  with  it.  But  if  you 
see  Carrie  before  I  do,  down  to  Boston, 
don’t  you  darst  to  tell  her  I  wasn’t  readin’ 
the  contemntmries !’’ 


If  your  lamp- 
chimneys  break, 
say  Macbeth  to 
your  groce r — 
loud ! 

He  knows. 


You  need  to  know  how  to  manage  your 
lamps  to  have  comfort  with  them  at  small  cost. 
Better  read  my  Index ;  I  send  it  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


ffi  1 .  . . .  Iri.nf.r —  ^ 

'THIS  BOOKLET,  Itifl  of  information  (free), 
“explains  Andrews  System  of  Hot  Water 
Heating  (older  new  houses);  also  Andrews 
Mail  Order  Method.  Each  system  is  designed 
by  experts,  all  work  done  at  the  factory ;  ship¬ 
ped  complete,  ready  to  erect.  No  special  skill 
required  to  erect.  Specifications  and  working 
plans  submitted  before  contract  is  made. 

for  Piping  CT  Estimates  free;  send 
any  House  •v"  plans  or  rough  sketch 

iEWS  HEATI  NO  CO. , 

242  Hennepin  Av.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HOME 

HEATING 


SAVE  '/a  your  FUEL 

BY  USING  TDK 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace.  Price  from  $2  to 
$12.  Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Y  our 


Stove 

Don’t  buy  a  stove  or  heater  until  you  have 
seen  our  new  48-page  Stove  Catalogue — a  fine 
book  with  large,  clear  illustrations,  detailed,  re¬ 
liable  descriptions  of  the  lowest  prices  obtain¬ 
able  anywhere  for  honestly  built  stoves,  ranges 
and  heaters. 

Our  Windsor  and  Lakeside  stoves  are  the 
products  of  our  own  factories  and  represent  the 
best  types  of  stove  construction. 

Write  at  or.ce  for  our  stove  catalogue.  Send 
also  address  of  any  neighbor  who  youthinkwill 
like  to  receive  our  money  saving  stove  prop¬ 
osition.  They  will  welcome  the  atrractive  cat¬ 
alogue  we  intend  to  send  them.  Our  stove 
catalogue  is  entirely  free.  Merely  send  a  pos- 
!  tal.  Coldweatheriscoming;better writeatonce. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madisonand  Washington  Sts. 

Chicago 


I  Her  gray  hair  makes  her  look  20  years  older.  And  it’s 

so  thin!  Tell  her  all  about  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.  Lowell^  Maes. 


BORN 

Steel  Ranges 

THE  RELIABLE  MAKE 

Correctly  built  of  the  right  ■materials,  they 
save  fuel  and  give  years  of  satisfactory 
service.  Sizes  for  every  requirement. 
Catalog  free. 

The  Born  Steel  Range  Co., 


Origitiators  of  the 
STEEL  RANGE 


1904. 


TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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A  Few  Good  Pies. 

“There’s  ail  Autumn  feeling  in  the  air, 

The  leaves  are  turning  red, 

And  in  the  wood  the  chestnuts  fall 

Like  blessin’s  on  your  head. 

A  touch  of  harvest  thankfulness 

About  the  old  farm  lies. 

While  Mother  singin'  at.  her  work 

Is  busy  bakin’  pies.” 

Time  Saving  Pie  Crust. — This  can  be 
prepared  in  advance,  and  is  often  a  great 
convenience.  One  good  cup  of  lard — 
cold;  three  cupfuls  (round)  of  flour;  one 
even  teaspoonful  of  salt;  rub  together  till 
thoroughly  mixed;  set  away  in  a  cold 
place  till  you  wish  to  make  a  pie.  It  will 
keep  any  length  of  time  cold  and  dry. 
When  you  wish  to  make  a  pie  take  one 
cupful  of  the  mixture  and  as  little  cold 
water  as  you  can  possibly  get  it  together 
with,  hardly  more  than  a  teaspoon ful  of 
water.  Add  a  few  drops  of  water  at  a 
time,  roll  out,  and  on  the  top  crust  sift 
or  sprinkle  a  little  of  the  dry  mixture  to 
make  it  flaky.  We  like  to  mix  pie  crust 
a  day  before  using,  putting  in  a  very 
cold  place  (the  ice  box  in  warm  weather) 
This  makes  it  much  richer  and  more 
flaky. 

Cherry  Cream  Pie. — Any  left  over  fruit 
juice  may  be  used.  Bake  an  open  crust, 
as  for  lemon  pie.  Add  one-half  cupful 
sugar  to  one  pint  of  juice  left  over  from 
canned  cherries  if  not  sufficiently  sweet; 
add  two  large  tablespoonfuls  of  corn¬ 
starch  rubbed  smooth  in  a  little  juice  and 
cook  till  thick.  Add  butter  size  of  a 
walnut.  Pour  in  crust  and  when  very 
cold  cover  with  a  cupful  of  whipped  cream 
sweetened  with,  two  tablespoonfule  of 
sugar  and  flavored  with  a  few  drops  of  al¬ 
mond  extract.  If  cream  is  not  at  hand 
use  the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  sweet¬ 
ened  and  flavored.  Brown  slightly  in 
oven. 

Colonial  Tart. — Wash  two  cupfuls  of 
tart,  dried  apples  and  put  on  to  cook  in 
cold  water.  Cook  slowly  until  tender, 
then  put  through  a  sieve  or  fruit  press; 
grate  the  yellow  rind  of  a  small  lemon; 
cut  the  lemon  up  in  small  bits,  reject¬ 
ing  all  the  white  skin  and  seeds ;  add  this 
to  the  apple,  with  a  large  cupful  of  sugar, 
a  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter,  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  saltspoonful  of 
allspice.  Mix  thoroughly.  Line  a  pie 
plate  with  a  nice,  tender  pie  crust,  put  in 
the  apple  mixture,  which  should  be  cold 
(a  hot  filling  ruins  any  pie  crust).  Put 
narrow  strips  of  the  crust  over  the  top, 
“criss-cross”  fashion,  and  bake. 

Cuban  Lemon  Pie.— Four  eggs,  one 
tablespoon  ful  butter,  scant  tablespoon  ful 
cornstarch,  rind  and  juice  of  two  lemons, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Set  aside  the  whites  of  two  eggs  for 
meringue.  Beat  the  yolks  with  a  coffee- 
cupful  of  sugar  until  light,  add  the  starch 
and  beat  till  smooth.  Add  the 
juice  and  rind  of  lemons  and  butter 
melted.  Stir  in  the  baking  powder  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible,  then  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Bake  in  a  shell  of 
pastry  that  has  been  previously  baked. 
Make  a  meringue  of  whites  of  two  eggs, 
three  tablespoons  of  powdered  sugar  and  a 
half-spoonful  of  vanilla.  Spread  over  the 
baked  pie  and  put  in  the  oven  to  just 
set. 

New  England  Lemon  Pie. — Line  a  deep 
pie  plate  with  nice  pastry;  make  a  filling 
with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  one  lemon, 
juice  and  rind,  nearly  one  cupful  of  milk, 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one  cupful 
sugar;  mix  flour  with  sugar,  add  milk, 
mix  smooth ;  add  egg  yolks,  well  beaten, 
then  carefully  stirring  all  the  while,  the 
lemon;  pour  in  the  plate  and  bake  till 
firm ;  then  cover  with  the  whites  beaten  to 
a  stiff  froth  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar;  brown  lightly.  Serve 
cold. 

Dill  Pickles. 

This  recipe  I  have  used  for  some  years, 
and  find  these  pickles  have  the  same 
relish  as  olives,  and  much  the  same  taste. 
Select  smooth  cucumbers  of  medium  size. 
Place  a  layer  of  green  grape  leaves  in  a 
cask,  pickle  tub  or  crock ;  over  these 


sprinkle  some  dill  seeds,  then  a  layer  of 
cucumbers.  Continue  in  this  way  until 
the  required  amount  is  put  down.  If  you 
use  a  cask  tightly  close  it  when  full,  and 
pour  in  the  bunghole  enough  pickle  to 
cover  the  cucumbers  well.  Miake  the 
pickle  as  follows:  Allow  one  quart  of  salt 
to  nine  quarts  of  water,  boil  and  when 
cold  pour  over  the  cucumbers;  let  it  stand 
three  or  four  days,  then  drain,  boil  up 


4832  Girl’s  Blouse  Costume,  8  to  14  yr*. 

again  and  when  cold  pour  over  the  cu¬ 
cumbers,  then  cover  tightly.  The  bung 
in  the  barrel  is  often  left  open  until  the 
pickles  begin  to  ferment,  and  then  closed. 
I  use  a  crock,  and  have  a  lid  fitted  for  it 
that  keeps  them  in  good  condition.  Set  in 
a  cool  cellar  and  they  will  be  ready  to 
use  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

MRS  D.  C.  DEAN. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Blouse  costumes  are  always  desirable 
for  school  wear  and  are  shown  in  many 
variations.  As  illustrated  in  No.  4832, 
the  material  is  blue  serge  with  collar  and 
cuffs  of  white  linen  which  are  attached 
to  the  bands  by  means  of  studs  and  but¬ 
tonholes,  but  all  the  materials  suitable 
for  frocks  of  the  sort  can  be  used;  and, 
when  liked,  collar  and  cuffs  can  be  made 
of  the  same  or  contrasting  wool  material 
and  stitched  to  the  blouse  in  place  of  be¬ 
ing  buttoned  into  place.  The  costume 
consists  of  the  body  lining  and  the  skirt, 
which  are  closed  together  at  the  back,  and 
the  blouse.  The  lining  is  fitted  by  means 
of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams  and  the 
skirt  is  cut  in  five  gores.  The  blouse  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back  and  is  drawn 
up  at  the  lower  edge  by  means  of  elastic 
inserted  in  a  hem.  The  sleeves  are  full, 


4829  Girl’s  Dress,  6  to  14  yrs. 

finished  with  bands  at  their  lower  edges, 
to  which  the  cuffs  are  attached.  A  pocket 
can  be  inserted  in  the  left  front  or  omit¬ 
ted  as  may  be  preferred.  At  the  neck  is 
a  roll  over  collar  which  also  is  attached 
to  a  band.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (12  years) 
is  7(4  yards  27  inches  wide,  6(4  yards 


32  inches  wide  or  3%  yards  14  inches 
wide,  with  (4  yard  27  inches  wide  for  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs.  The  pattern  4832  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  girls  of  8,  10,  12  and  14  years 
of  age;  price,  10  cents. 

Another  attractive  little  frock  is  No. 
4829.  The  dress  consists  of  waist  and 
skirt  which  are  joined  beneath  the 
pointed  belt.  The  waist  is  made  over  a 
fitted  body  lining  and  is  tucked  for  a 
short  distance  below  the  shoulders,  be¬ 
neath  the  cape-collar,  and  for  its  entire 
length  at  center  front  and  back.  The 
sleeves  are  full,  finished  with  straight 
cuffs  and  the  skirt  is  straight,  gathered 
at  its  upper  edge.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  (10 
years)  is  5 '4  yards  27  inches  wide,  4% 
yards  32  inches  wide  or  354  yards  44 
inches  wide,  with  7  yards  of  banding  to 
trim  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  4829  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  girls  of  6,  8,  10  and  12 
years  of  age;  price,  10  cents. 


What  Shall  We 
Have  for  Dessert? 

This  question  arises  in  the  family 
everyday.  Let  us  answer  it  to-day.  Try 

Jett-O, 

a  delicious  and  healthful  dessert.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  two  minutes.  No  boiling !  no 
baking !  add  boiling  water  and  set  to 
cool.  Flavors: — Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry.  Get  a  package 
at  your  grocers  to-day,  io  cts. 


Mk  Tnde-Mtrk, 

dealer  IjLf  Is  Guaranteed  to  go  twice  as  far 
f. JO  as  paste  or  liquid  polishes.  X-ltay  is  the 
/or  ti.  &  ORIGINAL  Powdered  Stove 
Polish.  It  gives  a  quick,  brilliant  lustre  and  hoes 
Wot  Hurn  Off.  Sample  sent  if  you  address  Dept.  P 
LA  MONT,  COUUSS  &  <0.,  AgtH.,  78  Hudson  8t,,  Sew  Yurt, 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOB 

FARMERS’  LINES 

so  simple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

77  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  TROLLEY  MAIL  BOX 

Will  carry  the  mall  from  rural  route  to  the 
house  and  return,  1,000£ eet  par  minute. 


TfcawMwj, 


’•a.--- 


Each  line  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money 
refunded.  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  prices. 

THB  TROLLEY  BOX  CO,. 

52  Washington  St.,  Springfield.  Ohio, 


THE  BEST  “ 

WATERPROOF  CLOTHING 

IN  THE  WORLD 

//.//,/  BEARS  THIS  TlfACE  MASK 

/////>eS*  V  ^QiWEJty 


MADE  IN  BLACK  OR  YELLOW 

TAKE  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE 
CATALOGUE*  FREE 

SHOWING-FULL  UNE0F 
GARMENTS  AND  MATO 
A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  boston,  mass.,  u.s.a. 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO..  LTD.,  TORONTO.  CANADA. 


s 


TENOGRAPHY 


Book-  keep¬ 
ing,  etc  .thor¬ 
oughly  taught 
Situations  for  allgraduates. Complete  Coarse 
for  Home  Study,  <85.  Catalogue  free. 

0.  C.  GAINES,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Yn 
or  U9  West  126th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


FREE 

Sample  Book 

pnl i  samples 
I  of  cloth 
5  andprices 
before 
Vi  «  buying 
•  your  win- 
,t  ter  suit. 
ifa-i'V.We  have 
'■l.M.-'an  enor- 

*•  -fivl. 

m  o  u  s 
trade  in 
Men’s 
and  Boys’ 
Clothing 
and  are  prepared 
to  serve  you  as  no 
jother  firm  can. 
We  sell  only  good, 
serviceable  suits 
and  quote  prices 
that  will  surprise 
you  when  you  see 
the  quality  we  put 
in  all  our  gar¬ 
ments. 

Our  clothing  is 
made  in  clean, 
well  aired  and 
lighted  work¬ 
shops.  When  you 
buy  from  us  you 
get  the  very  best. 
Ask  for  Sample 
Book  W2  and  we 
will  send  you  75 
pieces  of  cloth  for 
your  inspection. 
If  you  want  a  suit 
cut  to  your  special 
order  ask  for  Sam¬ 
ple  BookV21  and 
we  will  send  28 
pieces  of  cloth,  also  a  tape  measure  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  taking  measurements. 

Either  Book  W2  of  ready-made  samples  or 
V21  of  made-to-order  samples— write  to-day. 

Montgomery  Ward  Sc  Co. 

^Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts.^ 

Chicago 


ANDREWS 

SCHOOL  DESKS 

Church  Furniture 
Opera  Chairs 

Hall  Seating 

None  Better  Nor  Cheapei 

The  Popular  Anti-Trust  House 

Established  1865 

THE  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

174  <&»  176  Wabash  Ave. 
Department  SF  CHICAGO 


In  Close  To”ch 
With  The 
Whole 
World 


With  a 

telephone  In  the 
home  the  farmer  Is  in 
close  touch  with  the  whole 
world.  It  proves  the  handiest 
thing  on  the  farm  and  we  prove 

Stromber^-Carlson 

Telephones 

are  the  most  economical  to  buy. 
Strong  in  mechanism  —  strong  in 
talking  qualities  and  guarantee. 
Bend  for  free  book  1-102.  “Telephone 
Facts  for  Farmers.”  It  proves  our 
claims.  Address  nearest  office. 
Btromberg.CarUon  Tel.  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  11L 


FOR 


We  are  making  a  special  offer  of  our  new 
books,  containing  250  Building  Designs 
with  plans;  over  1,000  illustrations:  size, 

11  x  15  inches.  We  employ  the  best  talent 
to  be  had,  designing  Artistic  Modern 
Homes  at  the  least  cost,  and  have  been  in 
business  27  years.  Over  50,000  Homes 
have  been  erected  from  our  Plans  and 
Specifications.  Upon  receipt  of  your 
order,  we  will  forward  you,  charges  paid, 
four  of  these  books, 

SHOPPELL’S  MODERN  HOUSES, 

on  approval,  you  to  remit  $3,  or  return 
the  books  within  six  days  after  receiving. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING  PLAN  ASS'N, 

203  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

$42.50  BUFFALO  TO  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Ono  way  Colonist  tickets  on  sale  daily  from 
September  15th  to  October  i5th.  Rates  from 
New  York,  and  full  information  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  local  Ticket  Agents,  or  A.  W.  Eccle¬ 
stone,  D.  P.  A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


October  1 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


M  A  R  K  E  T  S 


Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Sep¬ 


tember  26,  1904  : 

Git  AIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red .  —  @1.1(5 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth...  —  @1.23 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow .  —  @  f;o% 

(tats,  white  . —  @  37% 

Itye,  No.  2,  western .  —  <<j  7!) 

Harley,  feeding .  —  @  40 14 

Seeds,  Timothy,  choice,  bu....  —  @2.85 

Clover,  medium,  red.  bu....  —  @9.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1  to  prime .  77  %@  85 

No.  3  to  No.  2 .  55  @  75 

Clover  and  clover  mixed....  50  @  (55 

Straw,  rye  . .'.  . .  50  @  90 

Oat  and  wheat .  50  @  55 

FEED. 

Coarse  western  bran .  —  @  22.00 

Standard  middlings  .  —  @  2(5.00 

MILK. 


New  Y’ork  Exchange  price,  81.31  per  40- 
quart  can,  or  2%  cents  net  in  2(5-cent  freight 


zone. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery  .  13  @  10% 

State  dairy,  thirds  to  extras..  13  @  18% 

Western  factory  .  11  @  14 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream  .  f>%@  0 

Skims  .  4  @  6 14 

EGGS. 

Fresh  gathered,  selected,  white  —  @  28 

Good  to  choice  .  22  @  2(5 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  10 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  com.  to  choice . 2.30  @2.80 

Pea,  good  to  choice . 1.70  @1.75 

Red  kidney  . 2.50  @2.05 

White  kidney  . 2.80  @2.90 

Yellow  eye  . 2.75  @2.80 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated  .  5%  @  7 

Sun  dried  .  2  @  4 

Chops,  100  lbs . 1.50  @1.75 

( 'ores  and  skins . 1 .25  @  1  .(55 

Raspberries  .  10  @  20 

Black  berries  .  (5  @  6% 

Cherries  .  12%  @  13% 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  band  picked . 1.50  @3.00 

Pears.  Bartlett,  bill . 2.00  @4.50 

Other  sorts  . 1.50  @3.00 

Plums,  8-IT1  basket .  15  @  40 

Peaches,  1(!-qt.  basket .  40  @  85 

Grapes,  4-lb  basket .  9  @  1(5 

NT’TS. 

Chestnuts,  new,  bu .  11.00@  12.00 

Old,  storage  . 3.00  @6.00 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  new,  com.  to  eh. .  29  @  36 

Otds  .  10  @  15 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  bid . 1.25  @1.87 

Sweets  . 1.50  @2.25 

Cabbage,  100  heads . 2.00  @4.00 

Cauliflower,  Long  Island,  bid.  1.25  @3.00 

Cucumber  pickles.  1.000 . 1.00  @2.00 

Celery,  doz.  bunches .  10  @  50 

Egg  plants,  bid .  75  @1.25 

Onions,  yellow  and  red,  bbl..1.25  @2.00 

White  . 2.00  @2.75 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  @1.25 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Turnips,  rula  baga.  bbl .  40  @  60 

Tomatoes,  bu.  box .  35  @1.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Fowls  .  —  @  12% 

Roosters  .  —  @  8 

Ducks,  pair  .  —  @  60 

chickens  .  —  @  12 

Turkeys  .  —  @  12 

(5eese,  pair  .  —  @1.00 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Spring  turkeys,  good  to  pr..  lb  20  @  30 

Old  turkeys  .  12  @  15 

Spring  chickens  .  14  @  22 

Fowls  .  10  @  12 

Ducks,  fair  to  fancy .  14  @  16% 

( ;eese  .  14  @  17 

Squabs,  doz . 1.50  @2.50 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  cover  range  of  ton  to  car  lots: 

Nitrate  of  soda .  4S.00@  50.00 

Dried  blood  .  56.00@  (54.00 

Kainit  .  10.00@  12.00 

Muriate  of  potash .  38.000  44.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  12.00@  16.00 

Ground  bone  .  23.00 @  30.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  steers  . 3.50  @5.30 

Calves  . 4.00  @8.25 

Sheep  . 2.50  @4.00 

Lambs  . 4.50  @6.25 

Hogs  . 5.90  @6.30 


NOTES  FROM  OTHER  MARKETS. 
PHILADELPHIA.— Butter.  20.  Eggs.  22. 
Cheese,  8%@>9%-  Spring  chickens,  13%@ 
14%. 

BOSTON. — Butter,  19%@20.  Cheese,  9%. 
Eggs.  21  @22. 

CHICAGO. — Butter.  19.  Eggs,  20@22. 
Cheese,  8%  @9%. 

BALTIMORE. — Butter.  18@21.  Cheese, 
10%  @10%.  Eggs.  22@23.  Live  chickens, 
Ifi,  15.  Potatoes,  bn..  40@50. 


Queer  Pepper  Business.— When  sweet 
peppers  first  began  to  be  largely  raised  for 
this  market  they  were  practically  controlled 
by  one  commission  firm.  They  found  that  the 
picklcrs  of  this  city  could  use  many  more 
than  were  then  available,  and  induced  several 
Jersey  growers  to  go  into  the  business  on  a 
larger  scale.  This  went  very  well  for  a  time, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  crop  sold  at  .$1.50  per 
barrel  or  more.  Two  or  three  cut  price  com¬ 
mission  men  went  among  the  growers  and 
by  big  promises  got  hold  of  part  of  the  crop, 
which  they  promptly  sold  to  the  picklers  at 
10  cent  per  barrel  less  than  the  original 
handler  had  been  getting.  Of  course  he  had 
to  meet  this  price  or  he  could  not  sell  any, 
and  then  anomer  cut  came,  and  so  it  has 
gone  until  after  two  years  of  this  business, 
peppers,  within  the  last  week  have  gone  for 
75  cents  a  barrel.  This  means  that  the 
grower  is  now  selling  peppers  for  75  cents 
when  he  might  just  as  well  have  double  this 
or  very  near,  for  the  pickling  demand  is 
just  as  good  as  it  was  and  the  low  price  is 
not  caused  bv  over-production.  1  know  two 
concerns  that  have  been  active  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  This  morning  the  cut  price  man  got 
."09  barrels,  while  the  original  receiver  had 
less  than  25.  The  picklers  used  to  pay  $1.50 
without  much  grumbling.  Now  they  are  crazy 
and  think  there  is  no  bottom  to  the  price. 


Spraying  Potatoes. — There  is  quite  some 
spraying  done  here  with  Bordeaux  Mixture  on 
potatoes;  some  farmers  think  it  pays  and 
others  think  it  does  not,  as  in  a  good  many 
instances  pieces  that  were  not  sprayed,  but 
had  a  decent  show,  will  turn  out  better  thaq 
some  of  those  that  have  been  sprayed.  There 
is  one  certain  thing  about  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
and  that  is  it  keeps  the  vines  green  longer, 
and  some  farmers  seem  to  think  that  they 
will  grow  longer,  while  others  think  the 
longer  they  keep  green  the  more  they  are  liable 
to  rot.  There  were  about  200  gallons  of 
ready-mixed  Bordeaux  used  here,  and  I  took 
special  pains  to  find  out  from  some  of  the 
farmers  who  have  used  it  whether  it  was 
satisfactory  to  them  or  not.  and  the  reply 
is  that  it  was  for  the  number  of  times  it  was 
put  on.  Although  a  little  dearer  than  home 
mixed,  they  thought  it  was  worth  the  differ¬ 
ence  not  to  have  the  bother  to  mix  it. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  g.  K. 

Apple  Orchards  on  New  England  Hills. 
— The  soil  varies  in  depth  and  roughness. 
Some  of  it  was  tilled  with  cobblestones,  but 
was  plowed  and  these  stones  removed.  Some 
of  these  orchards  on  the  sidehills  have  large 
depth  and  quite  free  from  cobblestones.  There 
are  orchards  on  these  soils  still  in  existence 
and  bearing  good  crops  which  have  been  set 
for  60  to  75  years  or  more ;  although  many 
of  the  trees  have  died  there  are  others  left 
that  look  as  though  they  were  good  for  many 
years  to  come.  Apples  grown  on  these  hills 
are  of  the  best  llavor,  and  such  as  the  Bald¬ 
win  and  Williams  Favorite  of  the  highest 
color.  Those  grown  on  plain  lower  land  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  them  in  this  respect. 
Most  of  the  orchards  in  this  vicinity  have 
been  neglected,  and  we  have  devoted  our  time 
to  other  specialties.  I  now  make  strawberries 
my  specialty.  1  have  now,  September  15, 
plants  of  the  Ban-American  strawberry  (an 
everbearing  variety)  that  have  nearly  a  quart 
of  green  and  ripe  fruit  on  them  and  the 
plants  are  covered  with  blossoms. 

Massachusetts.  s.  11.  warren. 

Some  Alfalfa  Experience. — I  want  to  tell 
you  something  about  our  present  effort  at 
growing  Alfalfa.  We  have  studied  as  to  best 
time  to  sow.  1  learned  through  Prof.  Yoor- 
hees  that  his  best  catch  was  sown  early  in 
August,  1903,  so  we  arranged  accordingly. 
We  had  grown  Alfalfa  in  the  garden  for  three 
years.  Prof.  Voorliees  advised  us  to  examine 
for  the  nodules  on  our  garden  product.  We 
found  no  evidence  of  any.  He  sent  us  one 
barrel  of  earth  from  his  successful  growth, 
and  we  sowed  August  12.  30  pounds  to  the 
acre,  and  we  have  a  splendid  catch.  It  looks 
line,  and  is  growing  rapidly,  so  we  feel  quite 
encouraged  to  believe  in  this  instance  we 
shall  succeed.  I  was  at  Allentown,  N.  ,L, 
recently,  and  looked  at  10  acres  which  were 
a  success,  where  it  had  been  mowed  three 
times,  affording  about  seven  tons  of  bay  per 
acre.  This  person  had  sown  another  10  acres. 
This  soil  was  a  sandy  loam.  Our  land  is 
somewhat  heavier,  and  I  have  been  fearful  of 
too  close  a  subsoil  for  the  roots  to  penetrate. 
After  reading  your  article  on  growing  Alfalfa 
auout  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  I  concluded  the  Alfalfa 
roots  would  penetrate  any  kind  of  soil  provid¬ 
ed  other  conditions  were  all  right. 

New  Jerses'.  d.  c.  lewis. 


A  LINGERING  COUGH 

The  cough  that  holds  on 
in  spite  of  all  remedies  needs 
energetic  and  above  all  thor¬ 
ough  treatment.  A  mere 
cough  mixture  won’t  do. 
Root  out  the  cold  that  causes 
the  cough. 

How?  Scott's  Emulsion. 

Why  Scott’s  Emulsion? 
Because  it  stops  the  irrita¬ 
tion,  soothes  the  tissues  and 
heals  the  affected  membranes. 

When  ?  Right  away. 
Scott’s  Emulsion  begins  to 
help  with  the  first  dose. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


KAZOO  BUFFALO  ROBES 

$1.00 

OJM  APPROVAL 

For  Sleighs,  Buggy  or 
Automobile  there  is 
nothing  finer  to  be 
had  at  any  price. 
American  Buffalo 
Robes  are  a  thing  of 
the  past,  but  we  offer 
the  Kazoo  Buffalo  Robes  a  substitute  that  has  every  ap¬ 
pearance  and  many  advantages  over  the  genuine  Buffalo 
Skin  Robe.  They  are  pliable,  soft,  lined  with  astrakhan 
and  interlined  with  rubber  cloth, making  them  absolutely 
wind  and  water-proof  and  much  warmer  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  any  stiff  skin  robe.  These  robes  are  woith 
$10.00  of  any  man's  money  and  you  w’ill  say  so  when  you 
see  them.  You  could  not  buy  a  more  elegant  appearing 
or  more  serviceable  robe  at  $25  retail. 

We  Sell  Them  tc  You  Direct  at  Almost  Factory  Cost 
54x52. .  .35.50  54x62. .  - .  36.50  54x72. .  37.60 

Send  $1.00  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  Pay  your  ex¬ 
press  agent  the  balance  when  you  get  your  robe.  If  you 
are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  tell  the  express  agent  to  re¬ 
turn  it  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  you  your 
$1.00  and  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFC.  CO., 

18  Lawrence  Square,  -  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


FARM  SUPERINTENDENT 

WANTED. 

We  desire  to  arrange  for  a  High-grade 
Farm  superintendent,  lie  must  be  a  man 
of  family  ;  one  who  has  in  the  past  con¬ 
ducted  f armi  ng  operations  in  a  1  a  rge  way. 

It  will  be  useless  for  any  to  apply,  ex¬ 
cept  those  whose  past  record  has  been 
successful  and  will  bear  the  most  rigid 
investigation, 

When  applying,  furnish  reference  and 
state  the  salary  desired. 

THE  BURT  OLNEY  CANNING  CO., 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  WANTED 

I  want  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  man  in  every 
county  to  manage  a  branch  office.  No  canvassing  re¬ 
quired.  Gentleman  with  some  experience  in  fruit 
growing  preferred.  Can  easily  be  managed  with  other 
business  or  work  of  any  nature  Small  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Full  particulars  upon  application.  Give  two 
business  references  and  present  occupation.  Address 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and 
Ginseng,  Lock  Box  48,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscbert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


AQTUU  A  and  HAY  FEVER  cured  to  stay  CURED. 
HOI  nmfl  Hook  MF  FREE.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Learn  Telegraphy  and  R,  R.  Accounting. 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary.  Endorsed  by  all  rail¬ 
roads.  Write  for  catalog.  Morse  School  of  Tele¬ 
graphy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


ATT  E  NT  I O  PrVgZZSS, 

'avor  ns  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
1  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  8t„  New  York 


WANT?!!  — Married  man  to  run  a  duck  and  frail 
llnll  I  CUi  farm  on  shares.  Send  full  particulars 
and  references  to  H.  W.  F..  care  A.  H.  Gildersleeve, 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  — Young  man  to  work  in  the  city;  one 
IlHIl  I  LUi  who  can  drive  a  team  and  handle  a 
plow,  and  not  afraid  of  work.  Must  be  strictly  tem¬ 
perate  and  of  good  habits.  Address,  LEONARD 
KURTZ,  70  Greenwood  Street,  New  Britain.  Conn. 


111811  TCn  — To  corresP°ud  with  young  man 
VI  AH  I  Ella  with  some  knowledge  of  fruit  and 
its  culture.  Want  a  man  who  can  act  as  partner  in 
farm  devoted  to  fruit,  poultry  and  vegetables.  Good 
chance  for  reliable  and  ambitious  young  man. 
Answer  at  once  giving  full  description  of  self. 

J.  O.  MAY,  Naugatuck,  Conn. 


0  H  Acre  Fruit  Truck  and  Poultry  Farm,  located  ad- 
0U  joining  a  town  ]4  mile  from  depot;  good  dwelling 
house  and  outbuildings.  Will  sell:  a  bargain.  Write 
to-day.  Address,  Lock  Box  1,  Parsonsburg,  Md, 


fflDIIC  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing, 
■  AnlflO  Write  J.  D.  8.  HANS6N,  Hart,  Mich. 


ylKGJNIA  FARMS  AND  TIMBER,  send  for 
'  catalogue.  A.  L.  ADAMSON,  Manchester,  ATa. 


C ALT  WATER  FRONT  FARM.— 256  acres,  100 
^  under  plow  for  $4  000;  135  acres,  one-half  cultivated 
for$l,200;  two  miles  from  county  seat,  catalog  free. 

O.  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


500  Acres  Only  $4,000 

500  acres  in  one  of  the  best  farming  towns  of  New 
England;  miles  from  village;  splendid  wood  lot 
with  2.000  cords  hard  wood,  100  M  herulockaudspruce; 
good  orchard  of  200trees:  spring  watered  pasture  for 
20'headof  cattle;  cuts  40  ton  shay;  convenient  11 -room 
house  and  stable:  send  for  photo;  excellent  barn 
40x62;  alLiu  good  repair;  only  50  rods  from  the  river 
where  the  wood  and  lumber  can  be  marketed;  farm 
tools  and  machinery,  8  cows,  5  t  wo-vear-olds,  sheep, 
calves,  hogs,  &c..  included  for  only  $4,000,  half  cash 
and  easy  terms;  illustrated  lists  of  other  farms,  with 
reliable  information  of  soils,  crops  (markets,  climate 
&c.,  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STKOUT.  Farm  Dept,  42 
150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  Mass. 


$43.75  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

FOR  $43.75  highest  grade 

hand  cream  separator  made.  A 

big  separator  with  a  capacity  of 
300  pounds  or  140  quarts  per  hour, 
ample  for  any  dairy  of  ten  cows  or 
less.  Larger  sizes  of  400  or  500 
pounds  por  hour  capacity,  for  large 
dairies,  only  slightly  higher  In 
price.  Guaranteed  the  closest 
skimmer,  easiest  running,  strong- 
est.mostconvenlent.easiestcleaned, 
greatest  capacity  and  least  liable 
to  get  out  of  order  of  any  cream 
separator  made.  20-TEAR 
GUARANTEE.  Every  separator 
Is  covered  by  our  20-year  written, 
binding  guarantee,  GUARANTEE¬ 
ING  EVERY  PIECE  AND  PART  OF 
THE  MACHINE.  PROVEN  by  COM¬ 
PETITIVE  TESTS,  conceded  by  ex¬ 
perts  and  dairy  authorities  every¬ 
where.  and  declared  by  thousands 
of  users  to  be  In  every  way  superior 
to  any  other  separator  made.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  save  the  25  per  cent  to 
30  per  cent  cream  that  you  now 
lose  In  the  skimmed  milk  by  the  old 
style  of  skimming  from  the  pan  and 
besides  you  have  the  sweet  sklnnned  milk  for  your 
calves;  saveB  all  the  cream,  all  the  sweet  milk;  makes 
more  and  better  butter.  With  this  separator  you  will 
get  *10.00  to  #20.00  per  year  more  from  every  cow,  you 
will  get  more  Income  from  seven  cows  than  you  are 
now  getting  from  ten,  and  all  with  one-half  the 
labor.  Our  $43.75  Separator  Is  needed  by  every 
farmer,  whether  you  milk  two  cows  or  ten.  You  will 
save  the  cost  of  the  separator  In  a  few  months. 

A  BOY  CAN  HANDLE  IT.  So  simple  that  anyone  can 
operate  It,  no  experience  Is  necessary;  If  you  have 
never  seen  a  separator,  no  matter,  any  15-year  old  boy 
can  handlo  and  run  It,  the  Ideal  machine  for  boy, 
girl,  woman  or  man  to  run,  none  of  the  compli¬ 
cated,  hard  to  handle  parts  found  In  other  machines. 
COMBINES  ALL  THE  GOOD  QUALITIES  of  other 
high  grade  separators,  with  the  defects  of  none. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL.  We  send  our  SEPARATOR 
TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON  30  DAYS' TRIAL,  to  convince 
you  It  is  the  best  SEPARATOR  MADE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

OUR  FREE  OFFER  AND  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Cut  tills  ad  out  and  send  to  us  and  we  will  send  you, 
Free  by  return  mall,  postpaid,  our  Free  Separator  Cata¬ 
logue  with  large  Illustrations  (pictures),  of  all  our 
separators,  parts,  etc.,  full  description,  special  inside 
prices.  We  will  send  you  Our  30  Days’  Free  Trial  Offer. 
We  will  explain  our  Guarantee,  our  Quality  Challenge. 
We  will  explain  why  our  machine  is  the  best.  You  will 
get  our  latest  and  most  marvelously  liberal  CREAM 
SEPARATOR  OFFER,  an  offer  and  prices  never 
before  known.  Don’t  buy  a  separator  of  any  make, 
at  any  price,  on  time,  on  Installment  or  for  cash 
until  you  cut  this  ad  out  and  send  to  us  and  get  all 
we  will  send  you  by  return  mall,  POSTPAID.  FREE. 
If  you  own  two  or  more  cows,  write  us  at  once.  Address, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  C0„  CHICAGO. 

DEHORNING  STOPS  LOSS 

’  Cattle  with  horns  are  dangerous 
and  a  constant  menace  to  persons 
and  other  cattle.  Dehorn  them 
quickly  and  with  slight  pain  with  a 
KEYSTONE  DEHORNER 
All  over  in2 minutes.  Notaharsh 
method.  Leaves  a  dear,  clean  cut. 

Cows  give  more  milk;  steers  make 
bettor  beef.  Send  for  free  booklet. 

M.  T.  Phillips,  Box  18.  Pomeroy,  Pa. 


ZL'ORMAS  &  Brooders 

Low  in  price.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

BANTA  MFG.  CO.,  LIGONIER,  INDIANA.  FraiCatalog 


SHIP  YOUR 


Apples,  Pears,  Poultry,  But¬ 
ter  and  Eggs,  to  E  B.  WOOD- 
WAKD.302GreenwichStreet, 
New  York.  Established  1838. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1876.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  oi‘ 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited. 
34  St  36  Little  lath  St.,  New  York. 


APPLES  PEARS 

Peaches,  Plums,  Potatoes,  and  all  Fruits 
and  Vegetables.  Highest  market  prices 
secured  for  choice  products.  Write  us 
what  you  have  to  offer. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D,  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St„N.  Y. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  every  farmer 
should  own  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper. 
It  saves  hours  of  time,  and  pays  for  itself  in 
a  week’s  use.  Sausage  meat,  mince  meat, 
scrapple,  Hamburger  steak,  etc.,  are 
all  quickly  prepared  with  an 

Meat  Choppet 

Never  gets  out  of  order,  wont  break  or  rust,  and  can  be  cleaned 
instantly.  Makes  all  meat  tender,  improves  the  flavor  and  prevents 
waste.  It  saves  lots  of  hard  work. 

when ° vdfChutahe(.'rUal  a  tTni^I,t.erPrise  SaU9a«e  Stuffier.  You’ll  find  it  indispensable 
WDen  >ou  butcher.  A  minutes  time  converts  it  into  a  nerfect  Lard  Pross  Ask  for 

stamps  foiMhe^Pnl^68,  — old15y  all  hardware  dealers  and  general  stores.  Send  4  cts.  in 

hold  Kelps bailed on ^eques^  H°USekeeper”  contamlng  200  redPes-  Free  of  house- 

jNTTRPRISE  MFC.  CO.  OF  PA.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 


40  sizes  and  styles. 

Prices:  #1.00  to  *850.00 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


1901. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


To  January  1,  1905,  for  to  cents. 

About  three  years  ago  we  told  you  wfc 
wanted  one  hundred  thousand  regular 
subscribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  We  asked 
our  old  subscribers  to  help  by  introducing 
the  paper  to  neighbors  and  friends.  The 
response  has  been  prompt  and  hearty.  In 
three  years  the  circulation  has  just  about 
doubled.  It  is  now  past  the  75,000  mark. 
Our  hearts  are  yet  set  on  the  hundred 
thousand.  That  means  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand  more  yet.  That  will  not  take  so 
long.  If  one  out  of  every  three  old  read¬ 
ers  will  send  back  one  of  the  little  enve¬ 
lopes  this  week  it  will  be  done.  We  are 
going  to  ask  you  to  do  it  for  one.  Get 
a  dime  from  one  neighbor  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  We  will  send  it  to  him  every  week 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Just  send 
his  name,  address  and  dime  and  we  will 
do  the  rest.  You  will  find  the  little  enve¬ 
lope  in  this  paper,  with  blanks  for  his 
name,  and  a  pocket  for  the  dime. 

When  we  first  asked  The  R.  N.-Y. 
readers  to  assist  in  this  work  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  circulation  and  usefulness  of  the 
paper  we  promised  them  the  best  paper 
that  we  are  capable  of  making.  In  this 
we  are  keeping  our  word.  Our  sole  object 
is  to  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  itself  a  help 
and  a  necessity  to  the  intelligent  farmers 
of  this  county.  We  arc  sparing  neither 
labor  nor  money  to  that  end.  Besides  this 
we  have  distributed  free  of  cost  to  sub¬ 
scribers  horticultural  novelties  and  other 
valuable  things  when  the  increasing  profits 
of  the  business  enabled  us  to  do  so.  The 
profits  were  never  before  so  large  as  they 
have  been  this  year,  and  we  have  prepared 
to  share  a  larger  portion  of  this  with  sub¬ 
scribers  for  1905.  More  about  this  later. 
We  mention  it  now  only  to  show  that  we 
are  keeping  our  word  to  our  friends  and 
as  a  renewal  of  the  assurance  that  we  re¬ 
gard  The  R.  N.-Y.  as  a  large  co-operative 
enterprise  in  which  every  subscriber  is  a 
member  and  entitled  not  only  to  a  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  which  we  in¬ 
vite,  either  in  approval  or  criticism,  but 
also  to  a  share  in  its  profits. 

If  you  feel  that  you  can  give  a  little 
time  to  getting  up  a  club  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
write  for  terms  and  supplies.  The  terms 
are  liberal,  and  you  can  make  a  little  holi¬ 
day  pocket  money  very  easily. 

As  stated  last  week,  we  have  some 
plants  of  the  Philadelphia  rose  due  recent 
subscribers.  They  are  growing  in  the 
field.  As  soon  as  we  have  some  heavy 
frosts  the  leaves  will  fall,  and  the  plants 
once  dormant  may  be  shipped  safely.  They 
will  be  sent  out  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to 
do  so. 

Above  all  other  things,  do  not  forget 
to  return  the  little  envelope  this  week  with 
a  trial  subscription  for  a  neighbor. 

MARKET  NEWS 


Apple  Buyers. — A  reader  in  a  hilly  sec¬ 
tion  where  the  orchards  run  100  barrels  or 
less  and  are  not  very  close  together,  finds  it 
hard  to  get  competent  help  for  picking  and 
packing,  and  asks  whether  we  know  of  buyers 
who  will  take  the  crop  on  the  trees  at  a  fair 
price.  The  best  houses  can  usually  get  all 
they  wish  in  localities  where  there  are  10,000 
to  20,000  barrels  within  easy  reach.  Quite 
a  gang  of  men  is  needed  to  pick  and  pack  to 
advantage,  and  too  much  time  is  lost  in  hand¬ 
ling  scattering  orchards.  There  are  plenty 
of  men  who  will  go  anywhere  for  apples,  but 
they  always  expect  to  beat  the  growers  in 
some  way  so  as  to  make  the  trip  profitable. 
They  have  all  the  advantage,  and  as  a  rule 
the  grower  will  do  better  to  have  the  fruit 
tucked  in  almost  any  way,  dumped  into  bar¬ 
rels  and  sold  on  commission.  A  man  does 
not  need  to  be  an  expert  to  pick  and  bar¬ 
rel  fairly  well.  If  the  apples  are  put  into 
the  barrel  in  small  quantities,  not  more  than 
half  a  bushel  at  a  time,  shaken  down  often 
and  rounded  up  before  heading,  they  will 
carry  quite  well.  A  barrel  cannot  be  well 
shaken  on  the  ground.  It  should  stand  on 
something  solid,  like  a  plank  or  floor,  and 
i hen  a  lot  of  little  chuck.v  shakes  will  take 
up  the  slack  as  one  goes  along. 

Are  They  Reliable? — We  are  very  often 
asked  this  question  concerning  dealers  in 
country  produce  in  New  York  and  other  cities, 
and  are  glad  to  receive  these  inquiries,  as  we 
are  thus  able  to  commend  those  who  are  con¬ 
sidered  honest  and  warn  against  the  dead,  or 
partly  dead,  beats.  The  latest  inquiry  of  this 
sort  is  about  a  concern  that  is  doing  a  large 
business,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  paying 
ds  bills,  but  it  has  an  early  record  of  failure 
and  bunco.  The  man  who  started  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  formerly  a  real  estate  dealer  who 
failed  for  a  large  amount  and  cannot  at  pres¬ 
ent  use  his  own  name.  He  carried  on  a 


produce  business  in  his  wife's  name.  She 
died,  the  property  fell  to  him,  and  before  he 
got  himself  protected  again  his  creditors 
seized  a  good  slice  of  it.  Then  he  used  his 
brother’s  name,  and  after  various  escapades 
the  business  passed  on  to  two  other  brothers, 
who  for  several  years  have  carried  it  on 
without  failure.  A  neighboring  concern  in 
the  same  business  has  been  in  existence  50 
years,  passing  from  father  to  son.  They  have 
always  paid  their  debts,  and  in  the  seven 
years  that  I  have  known  them  I  have  never 
heard  a  well-founded  complaint  about  their 
business  methods..  The*1  two  types  are 
found  in  all  lines  of  traxles,  and  while  it 
would  be  unjust  to  put  up  a  permanent  boy¬ 
cott  against  a  man  who  was  once  a  bankrupt, 
it  ought  to  be  made  hard  enough  for  him  to 
get  into  good  business  standing  again,  so  that 
lie  might  to  some  extent  understand  the  value 
of  it.  We  cannot  advise  anyone  to  send 
goods  to  the  concern  first  mentioned,  even 
though  they  are  now  paying  their  bills. 

w.  w.  II. 


Only  a  Minute  and  a  Penny 

It  will  only  take  a  minute  of  your  time  and  a  penny  of  your  money  to  get  by  return  mail 

our  free  Fence  Book,  which  tells  how 
good  fences  are  made,  how  they  are  put 
up,  the  size  of  mesh,  style  of  fence,  and 
height  you  should  buy  for  all  purposes. 
This  book  tells  why  the 

American  Fence 

is  the  best  fence  manufactured,  and  gives  the 
reasons.  American  Fence  is  made  with  more 
pounds  of  steel  to  the  running  rod  than  any 
other  fence  manufactured,  giving  it  strength, 
durability  and  lasting  qualities.  We  nre  the 
largest  fence  builders  in  the  world,  and  sell 
only  fences  of  responsibility.  Amerioan 
Fence  is  handled  by  n  dealer  in  every  town. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept. 40,  Chicago  Denver  New  York  San  Francisco 


WANT  CASH 


FOR  YOUR 


FARM,  HOME  OR  BUSINESS 

I  CAN  GET  IT 


No  Matter  Where  Your  Property 
is  Located  or  What  It  is  Worth. 

If  1  did  not  have  the  ability  and  facilities  to  sell  your  property,  I  cer¬ 
tainly  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  this  advertisement.  This  “ad.”  (like  all 
my  other  “ad.”)  is  practically  sure  to  place  on  my  list  a  number  of  new 
properties,  and  I  am  just  as  sure  to  sell  these  properties,  and  make  enough 
money  in  commissions  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  “ad.”  and  make  a  good 
profit  besides.  That  is  why  I  have  the  largest  real  estate  business  in  the 
world  to-day. 

Why  not  put  your  property  among  the  number  that  will  be  sold  as  a 
result  of  this  "ad.”? 

I  will  not  only  be  able  to  sell  it — some  time — but  will  be  able  to  sell  it 
quickly.  1  am  a  specialist  in  quick  sales.  I  have  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  equlpmevit  in  the  world.  I  have  branch  offices  throughout,  the 
country,  and  a  field  force  of  over  3,000  men  to  find  buyers. 

I  do  not  handle  any  of  the  lines  usually  carried  by  the  ordinary  real 
estate  agent.  I  do  not  make  any  money  through  renting,  conveyancing, 
mortgages,  insurance,  etc.  I  MUST  SELL  real  estate-  and  lots  of  it  -or 
go  out  of  business.  I  can  assure  you  I  am  not  going  out  of  business.  On 
the  contrary,  I  expect,  to  find,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1904,  that  1  have 
sold  twice  as  many  properties  as  I  did  in  1903,  but  it  will  first  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  “list”  more  properties.  I  want  to  list  YOURS  and 
SELL  it.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  have  a  farm,  a  home 
without  any  land,  or  a  business;  it  doesn’t  matter  what  it  is 
worth,  or  where  it  is  located.  If  you  will  fill  out  the  blank  letter 
of  inquiry  below  and  mail  it  to  me  to-day,  I  will  tell  you  how  and 
why  I  can  quickly  convert  the  property  into  cash,  and  will  give 
you  my  complete  plan  (free)  and  terms  for  handling  it.  The 
information  I  will  give  you  will  he  of  great  value  to  you.  even  if 
you  should  decide  not  to  sell.  You  had  better  write  to-day 
before  you  forget  it. 

If  you  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  Farm.  Home  or  Business, 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  tell  me  your  requirements.  I 
will  guarantee  to  fill  them  promptly  and  satisfactorily. 


w. 


OSTRANDER, 


367  North  American  Building:, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


If  You  Want  to  BUY,  Fill  Out,  Cut  Out,  and 
Mail  This  Coupon  To  Me  Now. 


.1904 


W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 

3G7  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

With  a  view  to  baying,  I  desire  information  about 
properties  which  correspond  approximately  to  the  following 
specifications: 

Kind  of  Property . 


If  You  Want  To  SELL,  Fill  Out,  Cut  Out,  and 
Mail  This  Coupon  to  Me  Now. 


.1904 


W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 

307  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Please  send  without  cost  to  me,  a  plan  for  finding  a 


cash  buyer  for  my  property,  which  consists  of 


Size . SUtte. 


City,  County  or  part  of  State  preferred . 

The  in'icc  must  he  between  $ . and  $. . . 

I  will  pay  $ . down,  and  the  balance. 


in  the  tenon  or  city  of, 

County  of . and  State  of. 

and  which  I  desire  to  sell  for  $ 

Follmoing  is  a  brief  description  of  the  property 


Name. 


A  dtlress 


Name. 


Address . 
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Live  StockandDairy 


milking  machines  at  a  cost  of  $130,  which  he 
has  now  discarded  after  six  weeks'  use.  The 
C.  D.  B.,  page  711,  does  not  say  what  his  rubber  acquires  a  smell  impossible  to  remove, 


main  object  is  in  disposing  of  his  cows. 
About  six  or  seven  quarts  a  day  of  milk 
from  cows  in  milk  as  long  as  stated,  ap¬ 
parently  without  any  grain,  docs  not  indi¬ 
cate  a  worthless  lot.  If  he  is  to  continue 
farming  it  would  probably  be  more  profit¬ 
able  in  the  long  run  (and  not  very  long 
either)  to  feed  the  hay.  If  it  is  Timothy 
and  he  can  get  $10  or  $12  a  ton  for  it,  he 
will  not  get  his  money  back  to  feed  it 
to  such  cows.  If  the  hay  is  clover  or 
mixed  grasses  worth  from  $6  to  $10  a  ton, 
by  all  means  feed  it.  Even  if  dry  the 
cows  should  have  more  grain.  Twenty 
dollars  apiece  is  probably  a  fair  price  for 
them  now.  With  say  $5  worth  of  some 
grain  (not  necessarily  meal),  with  an  av¬ 
erage  of  two  tons  of  hay  each  per  cow,  the 
value  of  the  food  consumed  would  be 
about  $20.  Any  good  fresh  cow  ought  to 
bring  $40.  The  labor  in  feeding  would  be 
less  than  marketing  the  hay,  and  a  nice 
bunch  of  manure  to  go  back  on  the  farm 
to  the  good.  It  will  never,  at  the  present 
price  of  grain,  pay  to  make  beef  of  them 
at  cow  beef  prices.  There  are  usually  peo¬ 
ple  every  Fall  looking  for  cattle  to  feed 
who  will  pay  from  $20  to  $25  for  good 
“stripper”  cows,  edward  van  alstyne. 

As  the  question  is  stated  I  should  sell 
them  off  as  they  freshened.  Beefing  an 
old  cow  of  the  bony  type  is  not  a  very 
promising  proposition.  Any  cow  is  worth 
more  fresh  than  in  any  form  into  which 
she  can  be  manipulated.  Although  there 
will  be  a  loss  in  market  hay,  inferring 
that  all  his  roughage  is  marketable,  yet  he 
will  have  considerable  manure  as  an  off¬ 
set  besides  the  top  price  for  his  animals. 

Westport,  Conn.  e.  c.  r. 

If  the  cows  are  of  good  dairy  type  it 
seems  to  us  that  all  that  are  coming  fresh 
early  would  net  you  the  most  money  to 
hold  them  until  they  are  about  ready  to 
calve,  as  they  ought  to  bring  from  $35  up. 
This  would  allow  you  to  feed  your  hay 
and  stuff  on  the  farm  and  would  find  you 
a  market  for  hay  that  would  not  bring  top 
price  when  baled.  Sometimes  it  seems  an 
advantage  to  let  them  go  at  once  at  what¬ 
ever  price  they  will  bring,  but  often  this  is 
only  $10  to  $20,  and  they  are  worth  more. 
Some  of  the  cows  that  are  coming  in  late 
we  should  begin  to  feed  all  the  cornmeal 
or  hominy  feed  or  gluten  they  would  eat 
clean  without  bad  results.  On  this  they 
will  increase  in  milk  yield  and  gradually 
grow  fat.  When  they  are  in  good  rig 
dry  them  off  as  soon  as  possible  and  you 
have  pretty  good  beef  animals  that  by  the 
whole  carcass  or  sold  in  quarters  ought  to 
net  you  from  $30  to  $40.  The  milk  they 
have  given  will  about  pay  for  the  grain, 
and  the  increased  amount  at  which  they 
sell  is  nearly  clean  profit.  We  get  rid  of 
quite  a  number  this  way,  quartering  them 
out  as  soon  as  weather  is  cool  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  six  cents  per  side  for  the  dressed 
beef.  The  hides  bring  from  $2  to  $3. 
which  also  helps  out.  h.  g.  Manchester. 


Objections  to  Milking  Machines. — After 
having  one  recently,  for  a  10  days’  trial,  1 
found  the  following  objections:  Failure  to 
milk  all  cows  clean,  while  some  refused  to 
give  down  their  milk  at  all.  Taking  into 
consideration  time  spent  in  stripping  cows 
and  cleaning  machine  properly,  it  did  not  save 
much  time.  Most  important  of  all,  i.ability 
to  keep  the  tubes  and  valves  of  machine  sweet 
and  clean.  According  to  the  directions  given 
by  me  manufacturers  the  machine  is  to  be 
rinsed  with  cold  water  after  using  each  time, 
an.„  only  taken  apart  twice  a  week  to  wash 
valves  with  warm  water.  They  do  not  advise 
using  soap  nor  hot  water,  as  they  would  in¬ 
jure  the  rubber.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  milk 
utensils  clean  without  their  being  scrubbed 
and  scalded.  The  inspector  for  the  Borden 
Milk  Co.  here  claimed  they  have  had  trouble 
with  sour  milk  from  farmers  who  used  them. 
He  thought  it  probable  that  a  clause  might 
he  put  in  the  Fall  contract  forbidding  their 
use,  and  told  of  one  patron  who  bought  two 


and  which  taints  the  milk.  I  do  not  person¬ 
ally  know  of  anyone  near  here  using  them  or 
recommending  them  highly,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  agents  or  others  who  have  them 
for  sale.  I  have  always  thought  and  hoped 
that  Yankee  ingenuity  womd  some  time  in¬ 
vent  a  successful  milking  machine,  but  from 
my  experience  I  do  not  believe  it  has  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded.  l.  b.  s. 

Oxford,  N.  Y. 

Milcii  Goats. — The  breed  of  goats  in  this 
country  as  a  rule  is  the  common  domestic  one, 
such  as  may  be  found  in  every  section  of  the 
country.  These  goats  do  not  give  a  large 
quantity  of  milk,  say  on  an  average  about 
one  quart  a  day  tone  pint  each,  morning  and 
evening).  The  foreign,  or  imported  breed  of 
goats  give  much  more,  two  or  three  quarts  a 
day.  Domestic  goats  are  kept  singly  or  in 
small  herds.  As  to  profit  in  this  country  it 
seems  to  be  only  in  the  South  and  Southwest 
so  far.  The  object  of  the  American  Milch 
Goat  Association,  which  holds  its  first  meeting 
at  St.  Louis  (World’s  Fair),  October  12,  is  to 
bring  t lie  industry  into  prominence  all  over 
the  United  States,  as  it  is  believed  that  when 
properly  conducted,  and  including  the  value 
of  the  goat  as  a  clearer-up  and  fertilizer  of 
land,  the  value  of  the  milk,  skins  and  flesh,  it 
will  prove  profitable  and  attractive  to  raise 
them.  DANIEL  F.  TOMPKINS. 

Shavings  for  Bedding. — I  get  shavings  for 
cost  of  hauling.  They  absorb  better  than 
sawdust,  are  less  trouble  than  straw,  do  not 
fire  in  the  pit,  and  are  good  on  land  as 
leaves  worked  through  stable.  Each  stall  is 
filled  one  foot:  deep,  and  requires  renewing 
completely  once  every  two  weeks.  A  few 
fresh  shavings  are  spread  on  top  every  day, 
gypsum  scattered  on  the  stable  floor  (of 
earth)  before  shavings  are  laid  down.  They 
are  warmer  than  straw.  I  have  used  them 
for  three  years.  Formerly  used  pea  vines, 
rye  and  wheat  straw.  w.  j. 

Frederick,  Md. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS, 

CATTLE  SPECIALIST. 

IOO  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Questions  regarding  diseases  of  cattle  receive  my 
prompt  and  personal  attention. 

CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTI  E  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN 


WARRINER’S 

HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS. 


W.  B.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St.,  Forestville,  Conn. 


LOUDEN’S 

Stanchions 

Made  of  Tubular  Steel. 
Best  Malleable  Couplings. 
Perfect  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  se  cu  red  .  Em- 

_  pliatically  the  Best  and 

comfort  and  convenience  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Louden  Machinery Co„3!)  Broadway.  Fairfield, la. 


“You  must  find  that  impediment  in  your 
speech  rather  inconvenient  at  times,  Mr. 
Biggs?”  “O  n-no;  everybody  has  his  little 
peculiarity.  Stammering  is  m-m-mine; 
what  is  y-yours?  “Well,  really  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  have  any.”  “D-do  you  stir 
y-your  tea  with  your  right  hand?”  “Why, 
yes,  of  course.”  “W-well,  that  is  y-your 
p-peculiarity ;  most  p-people  u-use  a  t-tea- 
spoon.” — Washington  Mirror. 


F.S.BURCH 


lEarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
(and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  fhe  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen’s 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  St.  Chicago. 

ooooooooo 

We  keep  ev- 

_  _  _ .  _ _ _  erything  in  the } 

)  POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu- 
j bators,  Livestock,  Brooders— anything— 
(it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you) 
(our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the} 
(asking— it's  worth  having.  < 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

I  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

<rxx>€3000ogaoooooooooooog?0(X?< 

nCJITU  Tft  I  IOC  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
ULA  In  I  U  LIUC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  It.  I. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis  ,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


POULTRY  BREEDING  STOCK  ELK* 

OurCLOV  ERNOOK  strain  of  the  Rankin-Pollard 
IMPERIAL  I’EKIN  DUCKS.  “Hard  to  beat.” 
WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  from  imported 
prize  winners;  large,  handsome,  healthy,  prolific, 
non-roaming.  Fine  WHITE  WYANDOTTE;). 
CHOICE  CURRANT  cuttings, 50c  perdoz.;  direc¬ 
tions  accompanying.  MISS  FRANCES  E. WHEELER. 
Clovernook  Ranch,  Chazy,  New  York 


a  race:  for  life. 

Spurring  his  jaded  horse  to  renewed 
efforts  when  the  animal  should  be  refreshed 
with  proper  food  and  rest,  is  about  as  sen¬ 
sible  as  prescribing  nerve  tonics,  alcoholic 
compounds,  coca  mixtures  and  cocktails 
which  only  spur  on  the  already  weakened 
nervous  system.  Neither  does  "it  do  to  put 
the  nerves  to  sleep  with  narcotics.  When 
you  feel  worn-out,  broken  down,  jaded,  and 
feel  the  effects  of  brain  tire  as  well  as  nervs 
weakness,  sleeplessness  and  fatigue,  take 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  a 
tonic  which  will  do  you  lasting  good,  build 
you  up,  increase  your  appetite  and  strength 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood. 
When  the  blood  is  impoverished  the  nerves 
feel  the  effect.  Nervousness  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  is  the  "cry  of  the  starved  nerves 
for  food.”  Feed  the  nerves  on  rich  blood 
and  all  nervous  manifestations  will  cease. 

"It  has  been  seven  months  since  using  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discoverv,  and  I  only 
used  three  bottles  of  the  medicine  when  it  made 
me  feel  like  a  new  man,”  writes  S.  A.  Miller 
Esq.  (care  of  Mr.  Amos  Hyre,  R.  D.  io),  Dayton  j 
Ohio.  "  I  had  doctored  with  two  local  physi¬ 
cians  without  benefit.  I  felt  all  worn  out,  and 
had  an  awful  misery  in  my  back  for  two  years 
but  noticed  a  change  for  the  better  when  I 
began  using  your  ‘  Golden  Medical  Discovery.’  » 

To  gain  knowledge  of  your  own  body— 
in  sickness  and  health— send  for  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser.  A 
book  of  1008  pages.  Send  21  cents  in 
stamps  for  paper- covered,  or,  31  stamps 
for  cloth-bound  copy.  Address  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  663  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


1  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 

150  Pullets,  100  Cockerels,  and  100  Yearling  Hens. 
Mine  are  heavy  Winter  layers.  Prices  are  lowest 
now.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

Var’s  Poultry,  Pig'ons,  Parrots,  Dogs.  Cats- 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty,  60  p.  book.  10c- 
Rates  free.  J .  A.  BE  UGE  Y,  Box  8,  Tel  ford.  I  *ai 
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EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each; 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain  Catalogue  free 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  CHESTER  &  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS, 

$4.50  each ;  3  for  $12.50.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Circular. 
ARTHUR  MCCAIN  &  CO.,  Delaware,  New  Jersey. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

We  will  furnish  10  young  8.  C.  Brown  Leg.  Hens  and 
one  Cockerel  for  $8.50.  All  standard  bred.  Also, 
Cocks,  Cockerels,  l’ullets  and  Hens,  Trios,  etc  ,  of 
ALL  BREEDS  at  extreme  low  prices,  as  we  have 
to  make  room.  Why  wait  until  you  have  to  have 
them  and  pay  double  our  prices  now. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Ml.  Blanco,  Ohio. 

ANGORA  GOATS. 

27  Registered  Bucks. 

200  Does.  Some  Kids. 

POULTRY  and  FOX  TERRIERS 

(FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.) 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1888. 

Elm  l’oultry  Yards,  Box  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 


O.  I.  C.  PICS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Twoyoune  Boars; 
registered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Farmer's 
prices.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ.  East  Pharsalta.  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SPSX 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 

pURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES.— 

F  The  peer  of  any  in  America.  V7rito  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER.  B.  2.  Watervliet.  Mich. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  ifiSMS 

10 Pall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  5  Sows  bred  to  larrow  in  Mav 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  First-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Reg.  P,  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bred  sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 

. .  satisfactory;  wo  refund  the  money. 

HAMILTON  &.  CO.,  Ercildpun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  bv  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG. 
No.  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD.  No.  6310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor’s  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanie 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Uomestead,-etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


H0LLYR00D  FARM  HERD. 

HIGHLY  BRED.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

All  the  popular  families  represented.  Size,  individ¬ 
uality,  constitution  and  production, 

100  Choice  Animals  to  Select  From  100 

MATURE  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Few  Bull  Calves  from  4  to  8  months  old.  Sired 
by  MERCEDES  JULEPS  PI ETERTJE 
PAUL,  No.  29830. 

Dams  with  Official  Advanced  Registry  Records. 
Write  for  description,  breeding  and  prices;  all  will 
suit  you.  Come  and  see  the  Herd;  only  two  hours 
from  New  York  City. 

JAMES  H.  WALLICK,  Mi  dletown,  N.  Y. 


LU 
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K»  CHM4P10U  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  M.TAM0HTS  KNGLiifltl 
Send  for  circular. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  purchase  the  BEST,  and  the 
BEST  can  be  found  at 

ALTAMONT  STOCK  FARM, 

Millbrook.  N.  Y. 

Property  of  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON. 


CHOICE  DELAINE  EWES  RAMS.)  Allapes. 

Stock  registered.  In  writing  state  number  and  age 
wanted.  Bargain  prices.  F.  C.  Mulkin.  Friendship, N.Y 

Yational  Delaine  Merino  Rams  for  sale  at  reason- 
1*  able  prices.  Ingalls  &  Son,  Greenville.  N .  Y. 


Registered  shropshires  of  choicest  breeding 

for  sale.  Large  and  well-builtyearling  Rams;  also 
choice  large  March  Ram  Lambs.  Cheap  for  quality. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.,No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

#Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

B.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

HOLSTEIN  -  FRIESIANS. 

Choice  young  stock  of  the  best  breeding  for  sale. 
Prices  reasonable.  Every  animal  registered. 

WOODCKEST  FARM.  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOISTEINS 

BARGAIN  COUNTER . 
Extraordinary  Offer.  Kolsteins 
at  Half  Value. 

Thirty  choicely  bred,  handsomely  marked,  registered 
Holstein  Calves,  one  to  six  months  of  age,  at  $1UU 
per  pair,  male  and  female. 

HORACE  L.  RKONSON,  Dept.  D.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— Four  pairs  already  sold,  eleven  pairs  left, 
Oder  good  until  they  are  gone. 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


jJIKLJbKLU  nuLSTEin  BULL  CALVES, 
**Chester  Whites,  all  ages :  best  of  breeding.  For  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peterboro.N.  Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES-  Scotch  Collies,  Spay  ed 
*  *  Females.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  M  ontrose,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  1.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M  L. 
Bowersox,R.3;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


IMPROVED 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES! 

all  ages,  from  Imported  stock, 
at  modest  prices.  W.H.  Fisher, 
Buahr  Building.  Columbus,  O. 


BROOKS  I  DE-MOYER  DALE  HERD. 

Having  just  purchased  the  entire  MOYERDALE  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS,  we  offer  a 
selection  from  over  200  head  of  the  highest  class  animals  ever  collected  together.  To  reduce  our 
_  stock  at  once  we  offer  special  inducements  through  August. 

stevens  brothers,  lacona,  nsr.  y. 
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MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 

If  you  are  late  in  getting  your  silage  cut, 
and  the  corn  is  too  ripe,  or  gets  frost¬ 
bitten,  when  the  silo  is  full  give  it  a  good 
soaking  if  possible.  The  corn  will  settle 
much  more  than  you  expect.  You  will 
not  have  any  fire-fanged  silage,  and  will 
improve  the  crop  greatly.  This  we  know 
from  actual  experience.  Last  season  we 
put  a  good  many  hundred  gallons  on  top 
of  ours  through  a  four-inch  fire  hose, 
and  the  silage  came  out  fine.  If  you  are 
so  unfortunate  (perhaps  fortunate  is  a 
better  word )  as  to  have  a  heavy  crop  of 
weeds  nearby,  cut  this  right  'in,  sandwich¬ 
ing  it  with  the  corn.  The  cows  will  like 
it  and  it  will  make  milk. 

The  nights  are  beginning  to  be  cool, 
and  there  are  some  cold  storms  that  come 
along  now  and  a  little  later.  There  are 
some  men  so  wedded  to  habit  that  they 
will  see  their  cows  stand  at  the  bars  from 
noon  till  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon  during  a  cold  rainstorm.  The  cows 
are  all  humped  up  and  begging  for  shel¬ 
ter,  but  then  it  isn’t  “chore  time”  and  so 
they  stay  out  in  the  corn,  and  at  milking 
time  we  find  they  give  less  milk,  and 
wonder  at  the  mysterious  ways  tnat  cows 
do  seem  to  have. 

How  often  we  have  read  that  a  little 
grain  night  and  morning  was  the  best 
kind  of  a  dog  to  bring  the  cows  home 
from  pasture,  but  although  our  cows  get 
grain  the  year  around  we  find  it  has  very 
k'ttle  effect  upon  bringing  the  cows  home. 
It  began  to  rain  hard  about  three  o’clock 
raid  we  soon  started  for  the  cows.  We 
got  all  but  about  eight,  and  although  the 
pasture  was  not  over  35  acres  we  didn’t 
find  them  until  about  six  o’clock,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  woods  waiting  for  we  know  not 
what.  We  were  consoled  a  little  in  our 
wet  misery  on  the  way  home  to  hear 
neighbors  in  other  pastures  calling  for 
cows  that  in  spite  of  bells  and  the  use 
of  dogs  refused  to  wend  their  way 
quietly  homeward. 

Every  little  while  we  think  we  have  got 
rid  of  all  the  scrubs  and  boarders  in  the 
herd,  and  are  in  shape  to  make  them  all 
hum  now,  but  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  or 
months  at  the  farthest  before  we  find 
there  are  some  for  the  bologna  man,  or 
that  are  not  paying  a  profit.  Verily  it  is  a 
constant  fight  to  keep  a  good  sized  herd 
all  the  time,  when  each  cow  is  paying  a 
liberal  profit. 

“What  do  I  get  out  of  it?  Well,  the 
fun  of  associating  with  the  cows  and  even 
most  of  the  time  1  am  deprived  of  that” 
was  the  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  he 
got  out  of  furnishing  milk  for  New  York 
for  two  cents  per  quart  during  August. 
We  think  he  is  about  right  but  how  much 
is  it  worth  to  associate  with  the  cows? 

H.  G.  M. 

THE  BEST  CATTLE  FOR  BEEF. 

What  kind  of  cattle  are  best  for  beef  or 
steer  raising,  and  where  can  I  get  some  of  the 
stock  to  start  with?  a.  j. 

Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

Unquestionably  the  best  cattle  for  beef 
are  the  Herefords  or  Short-horns.  The 
western  ranchmen  say  that  there  is  no 
steer  as  great  a  “rustler”  as  the  Hereford. 
On  the  rather  broken  lands  in  your  county 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  more  com¬ 
pact  and  smaller  animal  than  either  of  the 
above  breeds  might  serve  your  purpose 
better.  One  of  these  is  the  Aberdeen 
(Polled)  Angus;  short  legs,  compact 
bodies  bred  for  generations  for  beef,  and 
as  their  name  implies,  without  horns ;  coal 
black  in  color,  and  rather  handsome  cattle 
to  look  at.  They  mature  early,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  these  qualities  will  perhaps  give 
better  satisfaction  with  a  limited  range 
than  the  larger  breeds.  They  are  also 
common  enough,  so  that  the  price  for 
foundation  stock  need  not  be  high.  The 
Galloways  are  of  the  same  general  type,  but 
not  being  so  numerous,  will  cost  more; 
they  have  the  advantage  of  a  very  heavy 
long-haired  coat,  valuable  for  coats  and 
robes.  Of  course  individual  liking  has 
much  to  do  with  the  kind  of  cattle  a  man 
keeps,  and  I  believe  one  will  succeed  best 
with  that  that  suits  his  fancy,  provided 


it  is  at  all  suited  to  his  conditions.  I  am 
answering  the  question  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  beef  production  as  the  end  sought. 
If  one  will  be  satisfied  with  less  beef,  for 
the  sake  of  combining  some  dairy  qual 
ities,  then  the  Short-horns  or  Red  Polls 
will  come  nearer  to  filling  the  bill. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

SOW  THAT  EATS  PIGS. 

I  have  a  nice  Berkshire  sow.  Would  like  to 
keep  her  as  a  breeder,  but  she  ate  her  first 
litter  of  pigs.  Is  there  any  preventive?. 

Dunbar,  Pa.  a.  w. 

A  sow  that  eats  her  pigs  the  first  time 
she  farrows  is  out  of  condition.  Consti¬ 
pation  is  usually  the  cause ;  this  is  brought 
on  by  improper  feeding,  too  rich  food,  of 
a  binding,  rather  than  a  laxative  nature. 
As  to  experience  along  this  line,  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  in  30  years’  hand¬ 
ling  of  brood  sows.  Advice  is  generally 
given  not  to  save  a  sow  after  she  has  once 
eaten  her  pigs,  but  I  do  not  think  a  sow 
becomes  a  confirmed  cannibal  from  having 
once  eaten  her  pigs.  At  any  rate,  I  would 
not  discard  a  sow  as  a  breeder  for  the 
first  offense.  Breed  this  sow  again,  and 
do  not  allow  her  to  become  constipated. 
Give  her  range  over  a  sod  field  of  some 
kind,  or  if  she  can  have  a  timber  range, 
and  the  liberty  of  her  nose  to  root  when 
she  pleases,  it  will  be  well  for  her  and  the 
young  she  carries.  Allow  her  to  get  in 
good  flesh,  and  as  farrowing  time  ap¬ 
proaches  feed  her  a  slop  ration  of  bran 
and  middlings,  equal  parts  by  measure. 
This  will  prevent  constipation,  but  I  would 
not  feed  too  heavily  with  it.  Then  I 
would  treat  the  sow  kindly,  and  have  her 
as  gentle  as  possible,  so  that  when  she 
comes  to  farrow  an  attendant  can  stay 
with  her  and  see  that  each  pig  when  it 
comes  gets  its  fill  of  milk  and  goes  quietly 
to  sleep.  If  there  is  danger  of  the  teats 
caking  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
milk,  rub  them  till  the  sow  seems  to  enjoy 
the  rubbing.  In  this  condition  the  sow 
will  not  be  irritated  by  the  pigs  sucking, 
but  enjoy  it.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 

A  Successful  Cistern. — in  a  late  number 
there  was  an  inquiry  about  cisterns.  Here 
we  think  we  have  about  solved  the  question. 
When  the  cistern  is  built  it  is  coated  inside 
with  a  wash  of  plaster  of  Paris,  put  on  with 
a  whitewash  brush.  (This  makes  the  water 
soft.)  Mix  only  a  little  at  a  time.  We  use 
“cut-offs”  and  until  the  air  and  roof  is 
reached  the  water  is  turned  off,  then  turned 
in.  In  the  cistern  for  a  pump  we  use  a 
“water  elevator,”  an  arrangement  witli 
buckets,  which  not  only  raises  the  water,  but 
carries  the  air  down,  keeping  the  water 
aerated  and  like  running  water.  No  filter 
used.  That  needs  cleaning  often  or  is  worse 
than  nothing.  11.  a\  g. 

Try  on,  N.  C. 


The  Test  of  Time 


serves  to  show  that  for  Spavins,  Ring  Bones, 
Curbs,  Splints  and  all  forms  of  Lameness 
nothing  is  sure  but  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure. 

When  men  write  like  the  below  after  years 
of  experience  they  know  what  they  are  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

Sllverton,  Col.,  Jan.  4, 1903. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enoaburg  Falla,  Vt, 

Dear  8!ra: — Kendall  'a  Spavin  Curo  for  twenty  years 
bas  been  my  curc-ail  for  both  horaea  and  mao,  and 
hat  always  given  satisfaction. 

Very  truly  yourfl,  W.  N,  SISSON, 


Price  II;  6  for  15.  As  a  liniment  for  family 
use  it  has  no  equal.  All  druggists.  Book  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse"  mailed  free.  Address 


OVERHEARD 

AT  THE 

COUNTY  FAIR 


“Jim,  how  are  you  making  out 
with  the  new  separator  that  you  told 
me  was  so  good  and  cheap  ?  ’  ’ 

“Ain’t  making  out  at  all — I  told 
the  agent  to  take  it  away.  I’m  goin* 
to  buy  a  De  Laval.’’ 

“Well,  I  told  you  long  ago,  Jim, 
that  the  De  Laval  is  the  only  separator  worth  having.  I  had  a  call  from  a 
*  cheap  separator  ’  man  myself  last  week— I  laugh  every  time  I  think  of  it.” 

“Why,  was  it  funny?” 

“  Yes,  he  wanted  me  to  sell  my  good  old  De  Laval  and  put  his  machine  in 
at  40  per  cent,  discount  on  regular  price.  I  told  him  if  he  could  prove  his 
machine  to  be  half  as  good  as  my  De  Laval,  I’d  buy  it  and  make  him  a  present 
of  mine  and  $100.-  to  boot.  He  skipped  without  leaving  his  address.” 

“I  guess  he  won’t  come  back.” 

“No,  I  guess  not.” 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  the  biggest  and  best  informed  users  of  separators 
everywhere,  and  waste  nothing  over  “cheap”  separator  trials. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO 
1213  Filbert  Street 

PHILADELPHIA 
Q  &  I  I  Drumm  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 

flEW  YOf*R. 


121  Youvillb  Square 
MONTREAL 
75  &  77  York  Street 
TORONTO 
248  McDermot  Avenue 
WINNIPEG 


li§ 


Separators 


The  Only 
Modern 
Separator 
Bowl 

Why  buy  a  separator 
filled  with  bottomless  cako 
pans,  punched  and  bent 
sections  of  stove  pipe,  or 
other  complicated  parts  ? 

The  only  modern 
bowl  has  no  contrap¬ 
tions;  is  as  simple,  light 
and  easily  handled  as  any 
woman  could  wish.  The 
illustration  shows  It. 

Write  for  catalog  K-153 
and  learn  about  the  best 
and  most  attractive 
separator  ever  built— the 
Tubular. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharpie* 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  bust  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Stoam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  Sir  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  K.  SFERKY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


There  are  only  two  classes  of 
hand  cream  separators 

The  Omega 

and  all  others.  Because  of  the 
great  simplicity,  ease 
of  operating,  ease 
in  cleaning  and  per¬ 
fect  skimming  the 
Omega  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.  No  other 
can  be  compared  to  it 
or  classed  with  it. 

The  proof  is  in  the 
trial.  You  will  know 
to  a  certainty,  if  you 
try  it.  Our  book, 
Milk  Returns,  tells  all 
about  the  Omega 
and  much  more  which 
every  cow  owner 
should  know.  We 
mail  the  book  free. 

We  want  a  good,  active  agent 
in  every  locality.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  to  experienced  sep¬ 
arator  salesmen. 

The  Omega  Separator  Co. 

36  Concord  St.  ar  Dopartmont  S. 
Lansing,  Mloh.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Bickmore’s  Gc!.r. 


is  guaranteed.or 
Money  Behind- 
ed,  to  cure  Col¬ 
lar  or  Buddie 
Galls  on  horses 
under  the  har¬ 
ness  while  the 
horse  Is  worked. 
Equally  sure  for 
all  cases  of 
Chaps,  Bruises, 
Cuts,  Mud 

, ,  Scald,  Scratches, 

_ JfrgE’  K»pe*R..r.Veto! 

Theabove  trade  mark  is  a  guarantee  to  the  public  of 
strength,  purity  and  genuineness.  Beware  of  imi¬ 
tations.  Substitutes  yield  the  dealer  more  profit, but 
cost  you  the same.t  Sample  by  mail  10  cents.  »lt’s 
enough  to  cure  one  horse.  Best  thing  known  for 
Chapped  and  Cracked  Cow’sTeats.  Writeto-day. 


BICKMORE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town,  Me. 


Keep  Out  the  Cold,  Keep  in  the  Warmth,  with 


PAROID 


ROOFING 


TO-DAY  FOR'' 

^  FREE 

^SAMPLE 


4^,.  -  MH 
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October  1,  1904. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BE8T 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  aod  SA  VE  Dealers 
profits.  la  ose  61  y<>ars.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St„  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


TREAD  POWERS. 


Substantial,  strong, 
easy  of  operation, 
perfect  i n  construction.  Send  for  priges  and  catalogue. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING.  CO.,  Coblosklll,  N.  Y. 


TEN  DAYS’ 

FREE  TRIAL* 

of  Mann's  Latest  Model 
Bone  Cutter.  No  pay  un¬ 
til  you're  satisfied  that  it 
cuts  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other.  Catalog  free. 

F.W.  Mann  Co. .Box  15.  Milford,  Mass. 


,  AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

j  have  the  approval  of  the  world.  The  modem  mill  at  I 
|  the  right  price.  Portable  Mills,  Edgers,  Trim- 
|  mers.  Lath  and  Shingle  Mills,  Cord  Wood  and 
Drag  Saws,  Rip  Saws,  Xingines.  Free  cata¬ 
logue  if  you  ask  for  it 
AMERICAN  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY  CO., 

6tO  Engineering  Bldg. 
New  York  City. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS  Saws  i 


One  &  two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  DIITTCDO 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor.  Feed  &Knsilage  llU  I  I  LRO 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLIS  KEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.PottStown,  Pa 


BOWSHER  MILLS  1 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  gTinders.  Different  j 
from  aU  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and  ' 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

7  2  to  25  horse  power.  One  style  for  | 

windwheel  use.  (  A  so  mnU*  Sweep 
Grinder# — Genred  mid  Plain.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  South  Rend,  Ind. 


FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 

Unliusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
grinding  equals  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 

Grinding  Mills 

New  double  cutters,  force 
feed,  never  choke,  grind  fine 
or  coarse.  Four  sizes,  any 
power.  Investigate  to-day. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  157  N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

The  Auto=Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  belt — no  switch — no 
batteries.  Can  ho  attached  to  any  en¬ 
gine  now  using  batteries.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

Motsinger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 

58  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind 


Want  Power? 

Steam’s  the  dependable  thing.  Cheapest  and  made 
simple  enough  and  safe 
enough  for  any  user  and 
any  purpose  by 

LEFFEL 

Steam  Engines. 

Leffel  stands  always  for 
highest  efficiency— w  ell 
shown  in  its  line  of  small 
powers  adapted  to  farm 
uses.  Quick  steamers  and 
equal  to  any  duty. 
Many  styles  in  up. 
rights  and  horizon, 
tals.  Before  you  buy 
inquire  into  Leffel 
efficiency.  Write  for 
large  free  catalog. 

The  James 
Let  lei  &  Co,, 

Box  146 

Springfield.O. 
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Greatest  of  all  Catalogues 
rbs. 


The  Killtlon  do  Luxe  is  printed 
^  on  a  fine  heavy  book  paper,  made 

especially  for  this  work.  Practically  everything  we 
have  to  sell  is  included  lu  the  new  catalogue ;  no 
sending  for  special  catalogues  after  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  big  one.  Kverything  is  in  the  big  book, 
_  making  it  tho  only  complete  buyers’  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  The  Edition  de  Luxe  weighs  6  pounds.  When  we  tell  you  that 
other  catalogues  only  weigh  three  pounds,  you  will  understand  what  an 

enormous  book  our  new  catalogue  is. 

Ilon’t  use  a  free  catalogue  just 
because  it’s  free.  Such  catalogues  are  not 
reliable.  Thousands  upon  thousands  are 
wasted  upon  children  and  curious  people 
who  never  buy  a  cent's  worth  of  goods  ; 
and.  to  recover  the  money  thrown  away  in 
free  catalogues,  prices  are  either  boosted 
or  inferior  goods  shipped.  Requiring  as 
we  do  a  slight  evidence  of  good  faith  (16 
cents)  from  each  applicant,  we  always 
place  our  catalogues  in  good  hands  and 
very  seldom  waste  one.  As  every  catalogue 
brings  orders  wo  have  no  losses  to  make 
up,  andean  give  our  customers  the  highest 
grade  of  merchandise  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Don’t  waste  your  time  or  your  money  on 
a  free  catalogue.  Get  one  that  you  can 
depend  upon,  one  that  is  complete  and 
quotes  only  goods  of  honest  quality  at  bot¬ 
tom  prices. 

If  you  already  liavc  a  free  cata¬ 
logue  j  if  you  were  tempted  to  send  for 
one  just  because  it  was  free  ;  we  want  you 
to  see  our  big  No.  73  I  F.dition  de  Luxe  ), 
and  note  how  much  better  it  is  in  every  way  than  any  free  catalogue 
published  —  to  note  the  fine  paper,  the  clear  illustrations,  and  the  low  prices 
lor  honest  goods.  We  know  you  will  have  no  use  for  your  free  catalogue  after 


Too  heavy  to  send  by  mail,  too  big-  to  send  by  express  cheaply.  Almost  twice  as  large 
as  Other  catalogues,  ten  times  better.  Our  new  Catalogue  No.73,  Edition  de  Luxe,  now  being  distributed. 
Is  the  most  remarkable  catalogue  ever  published  and  Is  being  received  with  enthusiasm  by  those  who  have  already 
sent  to  us  for  a  copy.  seeing  our  big  catalogue  No.  73,  and  to  enable  you  to  secure  a  copy  we  invite 

you  to  send  us  an  order  selected  from  your  free  catalogue  and  we  will  ship  you 
a  better  grade  of  goods  and  pack  with  the  shipment  a  copy  of  our  handsome 
catalogue  No.73  'Kdition  de  Luxe.  8  lbs./ 


Regular  Standard  Kdition 

Printed  from  the  same  plates 
that  aro  used  for  the  edition  de 
luxe,  every  page  exactly  the 
same,  but  printed  on  a  lighter 
weight  paper  in  order  to  make 
the  Catalogue  mailable.  The 
standard  edition  is  the  same  as 
we  have  issued  in  previous  years 
but  of  course  entirely  new  for 
the  season  of  1904-05. 

This  valuable  Catalogue  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  15  cents  In  stamps  or 
coin  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith.  Write  your  name  and 
address  in  coupon  below  and 
mail  at  once. 

Remember,  the  contents  of 
the  standard  edition  are  tho 
same  as  in  the  edition  do  luxe. 


Handling  as  we  do  ovei  110,000  different 
articles,  we  can  usually  supply  goods  se¬ 
lected  from  other  catalogues  withoutdiffi- 
culty  and  at  the  same  time  send  a  better 
quality.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our 
big  6-lb.  catalogue  take  advantage  of 
this  offer  at  once.  On  your  order  say 
what  catalogue  you  are  using  and  ask  us 
to  pack  with  our  compliments  one  of  our 
latest  No.  73  Catalogues  (Edition  doLuxej. 

How  to  get  a  6 -lb. 
Catalogue  — As  our  famous  Edi¬ 
tion  de  Luxe  is  too  heavy  to  go  by 
mail  we  are  sending  it  by  freight, 
packed  with  other  goods,  and  offer 
you  your  choice  of  the  three  Lots  be¬ 
low,  each  Lot  at  cost,  a  catalogue 
with  every  Lot.  As  our  object  is  to 
distribute  catalogues,  we  offer  the 
will  keep  our  offers  open  until 
November  15th,  1901. 

Your  choice  of  Lots 
A9,  A1  or  A1  *4 — with 
a  (i  -  pound  catalogue 
packed  with  each  Lot. 
Only  one  Lot  allowed 
to  one  person. 


We  are  the  largest  and 
best  knows  Catalogue 
House  in  the  world. 

Established  33  years  ago.  we 
now  command  a  business  so 
largo  that  it  requires  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  3500  employees  to  execute 
it.  We  enjoy  the  patronage  of 
the  better  class  of  people  and 
have  a  reputation  for  honesty 
and  square  dealing  that  no 
other  firm  in  a  similar  basin'  ss 
can  secure.  Our  success  has 
been  attained  by  giving  full 
values  and  avoiding  tricky 
methods.  We  never  indulge  in 
sharp  tactics. 


Lots  at  bargain  figures  and 


^ot  ^  $  *40 

A  fine  freight  shipment.  TTX/ 

A  6 -pound  Catalogue 
packed  in  each  box. 

25  lbs.  Best  Granulated  Sugar .  $1.00 

25 lbs.  White  Pearl  Japan  XXX  Grade  Rice,  1.00 
10  bars  Hannah  Cobbs’  Pure  Laundry  Soap.. .  .40 

1  Catalogue  No.  73,  Edition  de  Luxe No  Charge 

Packed  in  box  for  shipment  by  freight  (t4 
until  Nov.  15, 1904  . 


*2 


Lot  A9  S 

Including  a  <i-lh.  D  nrlf  PP 
Catalogue  No.  73.  iWGIkCI 
A  good,  large  basket  seat  Reed 
Rocker,  shellac  finish.  Has  an 
extra  high  back  and  large  seat, 
well  braced.  It  also  has  solid  roll 
around  frame,  making  it  exceedingly  strong  and 
durable.  Retail  price  about  $5.00.  Weight,  com¬ 
plete,  parked  with  one  of  ourde  Luxe  (T  I  q  er 
edition  No. 73 Catalogues,  about 80 lbs.  h*  1  .7  J 


Cut  Out  tills  Coupon  and  mail  to  us  at  once.  The  Edition  de  Luxe  is  too  heavy  to 
mail.  Can  only  be  sent  with  Lots  A9,  Al,  or  AIK- 


Kdit  ion  de  Luxe— Puta  mark  (Xi  in  frontof 
the  lot  you  want,  sign  your  name  and  address 
and  Bend  to  us  with  correct  amount  of  money. 
....LotA9  —  Price  *1.05 

....LotAI  -  Price  82.40 

....LOT  AIK—  Price  82.08 


Name. 


Standard  Kdition— I  inclose  15 cents, 
for  which  please  send  by  mail,  all 
charges  paid,  a  copy  of  your 
-  Standard  Edition  Cat¬ 
alogue  No.  73. 

1  2  » 

11  C 


Postoffice.. 


Shipping  Point . .  State. . 


Lot  AH 

25  lbs.  Best  Granulated  Sugar  .  .  .  $1.00 
251b.  Sack  Gran.  Yellow  Corn  Meal  .  .38 

10  lbs.  Hand  Picked  Beans  (small  navy)  .40 
6  lbs.  Mixed  Rio  and  Santos  Roasted 

Coffee,  26-cent  value . 90 


Complete  in  box  for  shipment  by  freight, 
a  Catalogue  (Edition  de  Luxe)  included. 
Weight,  about  80  pounds. 


1  Catalogue  and  Buyers’  Guide  <CO 
No.73,  de  luxe  edition,  no  charge 


$0^8 


Montgomery  Ward  (§*>  Co. 


Michigan  Ave.  Madison 
and  Washington  Sts. 


Chicago 


The  Leading  Catalogue  House  in  the  World 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Three  Horse  Power,  $  1  00 
Five  Horse  Power,  SI  60 

Saws  wood:  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Runs  spray 
pump.  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Ccb,  Conn. 


WATER, WIND  AND 
WEATHER  PROOF 


THE  AIR-COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

Weight  350  pounds.  Has  jump 
spark.  This  engine  requires 
no  water  for  cooling  purposes. 
No  water  jacket-pipe  or  tank 
to  freeze  in  cold  weather.  A 
fan  on  the  exhaust  side  of 
engine  cools  it  better  than 
water.  Also  used  for  operat¬ 
ing  spraying  pumps;  is  belter 
than  wind  mills  for  pumping 
purposes,  and  can  be  used  for 
light  farm  work  also.  20  years 
of  experience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  gas  engines.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
K.  H.  DEYO  i  CO.,  liiugbamtou,  N.  Y. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Ws 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

SOX  17  HAVANA,  ILL 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  eveiy  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  "  C4  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

SO  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Tenlente-Key  71,  Havana,  Cuba. 


Don’t  forget  to  send 
for  free  sample  and 
Booklet. 


You  Can  Save  From  $30  to  $50 

PATENTS  “KNODIG”  PENDING 


BY  BUYING 
OUR 


OUR  LATEST  PATTERN  PITLESS  SCALE. 

NO  PIT  TO  DIG.  8  INCHES  OVER  ALL.  STEEL  FRAME. 

This  Scale  is  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  CO.,  Dept.  Z,  KANSAS  CUT.  NO. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Hush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  i 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  , 

Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  6  to  lOin.  deep.  14  in  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass, wild  mustard.  charlock.hard- 
hack.  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle,  j 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir’lars.f 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  UO.,^ 

Hlgganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  MICHIGAN  WOMAN  AND  SQUABS. 

The  Story  of  a  Success. 

HOME  WORK. — The  young  woman  daughter  in  a 
farm  home  who  for  reasons  of  health  or  because  her 
parents  need  her  must  stay  with  them  often  finds  her 
self  trying  to  solve  a  perplexing  problem.  Her  sister 
teaches.  Her  cousin  practices  medicine.  Her  chum 
marries  and  is  mistress  of  a  home  of  her  own.  The  in¬ 
stinct  is  as  strong  in  her  as  in  them  to  do  something 
distinctively  her  own.  She  casts  up  accounts  and  finds 
part  of  the  time  her  own  and  many  of  the  resources  of 
the  farm  at  her  disposal.  Her  parents  will  welcome  her 
undertaking  something  for  herself  if  she  can  still  remain 
with  them.  It  will  augment  her  content  and  develop 
self-reliance  and  independence  of  thought  and  action. 
All  the  better  for  her  physically  if  she  decides  on  a  par¬ 
tially  outdoor  occupation.  Not  infrequently  the  result 
is  the  young  woman  brings  an  unusual  occupation  into 
successful  operation  under  very  usual  conditions.  If  the 
business  is  a  bene¬ 
ficial  one,  she  does 
pioneer  service  by 
introducing  it.  It 
has  taken  agricul¬ 
tural  prophets  to 
break  up  the  farm 
traditions  of  the 
past.  It  has  taken 
leaders  with  vis¬ 
ions  of  the  future 
to  induce  men  to 
raise  beans  and 
sugar  beets  and 
support  dairies  in¬ 
stead  of  sowing 
wheat  year  after 
year.  So,  too,  the 
woman  on  the 
farm  who  branches' 
off  from  the  beaten 
track  of  butter¬ 
making  and  chick¬ 
en  raising  deserves 
credit  if  she  points 
out  one  more 
choice  to  other 
women. 

A  START 
WITH  PIGEONS. 

—  Something  o  f 
this  sort  Miss  Hat¬ 
tie  Fellows  has 
done  in  building  a 
pigeon  loft  at  her 
home  in  Washtenaw  Co.,  Michigan.  It  affords  her  in¬ 
teresting  work,  light  enough  for  her  to  do  herself,  gives 
comfortable  profits,  and  demonstrates  another  home 
occupation  for  the  woman  on  the  farm.  Miss  Fellows 
shows  herself  an  idealist  of  a  practical  type,  for  when 
she  showed  me  her  birds  her  first  exclamation  was : 
“You  can’t  care  for  pigeons  without  work.  Anyone 
who  thinks  they  will  keep  themselves  and  yield  hand¬ 
some  returns  is  mistaken.  Still.  .  it  isn’t  hard  work. 
Only  it  must  be  regular  and  judicious.  I  find  it  lighter 
and  far  more  preferable  than  the  broiler  business  I  did 
before  I  knew  about  raising  squabs.” 

“No  two  birds  are  alike,”  she  continued,  “and  if  you 
begin  with  a  large  flock  you  will  have  trouble,  especially 
if  they  are  unmated.” 

“You  do  not  raise  squabs  for  market?”  I  interrupted, 
noticing  the  small  house  and  fly  her  pigeons  were 
quartered  in. 

“No;  I  do  not,  but  I  mean  to  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
enough  birds  to  keep.  So  far  I  have  had  so  many  calls 
for  young  stock  for  breeding  purposes  that  1  have  not 
got  to  the  squab  business  myself.” 


“Nothing  but  the  best  stock  pays.  It  is  true,  squabs 
now  supply  in  our  large  markets  the  places  vacated  by 
native  pigeons,  partridges  and  grouse,  but  the  domestic 
bird  must  fill  requirements  of  size,  hardiness  and  quick 
development  never  made  upon  game  birds.” 

BREEDS  AND  CARE. — The  Homers  are  agreed  to 
be  the  best  commercial  variety  of  pigeon.  They  raise 
a  greater  number  of  young  in  a  year  than  any  other  and 
the  cold  weather  does  not  affect  their  laying.  They  are 
plump  and  large,  active,  and  quiet  in  disposition.  Miss 
Fellows’s  birds  arc  all  carefully  selected  Homers,  a 
few  of  them  being  imported  from  Belgium.  She  does 
not  wish  any  other  kind.  But  the  desirable  breeding 
qualities  her  loft  has  manifested  are  no  doubt  also 
largely  due  to  her  constant  study  of  individual  charac¬ 
teristics  and  the  accurate  records  kept  of  everything  that 
goes  on  in  the  pigeon  house.  Every  dove  is  marked 
wbh  a  band  label  and  is  thus  easily  traced  if  it  gets  out 
of  place.  It  can  also  be  mated  according  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  owner,  whose  eye  is  ever  on  the  outlook 


for  opportunities  to  develop  strong  points  in  her  young 
birds.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  success  will  not  ensue 
in  this  business,  any  more  than  in  any  other,  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  begin  on  a  wholesale  plan  without 
paying  very  much  attention  to  details.  The  perfection 
of  a  piece  of  life  of  any  kind  is  an  art  that  requires 
delicate  skill  and  the  best  of  judgment  followed  up  by 
incessant  care.  One  really  wishes  to  be  at  liberty  to 
raise  pigeons  oneself  when  an  enthusiast  tells  you  the 
many  interesting  facts  about  them  that  lift  the  work 
something  above  the  manual  act  of  feeding  and  caring 
for  them. 

“As  a  rule  doves  mate  for  life,”  said  Miss  Fellows; 
“therefore  you  see  how  very  important  it  is  that  they  be 
well  mated.  This  is  my  mating  coop.  When  a  couple 
show  that  they  are  ready  to  nest  by  picking  up  stems 
and  straws,  they  are  taken  out  of  this  coop  and  put  in 
the  room  with  the  others  and  two  nests  provided  for 
them.  You  see  the  nests  are  shallow  disks,  one  in  each 
pigeon  hole  of  this  compartment  rack.  Two  eggs  only 
are  laid  in  a  nest.  As  soon  as  the  little  ones  are  two 
weeks  old,  another  nest  is  built  and  eggs  are  laid  in  it. 


The  parents  both  assist  in  the  nest  building,  in  brooding 
the  eggs  and  in  feeding  of  the  young.  Nature  provides 
that  at  the  time  of  hatching  the  food  in  the  crops  of  the 
parents  turns  to  thickened  milk  and  upon  this  the  young¬ 
sters  feed.  A  pigeon  will  eat  a  half  bushel  of  grain  a 
year  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  60  cents.  The  mother  bird 
sits  upon  the  nest  at  night,  but  at  ten  in  the  morning 
the  male  relieves  her  and  remains  til!  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  Eight  pairs  of  young  a  year  are  considered  <i 
very  good  average.  If  sold  for  squabs  the  nestlings 
should  be  ready  be  ready  in  28  days.  They  bring  ail 
the  way  from  $2.50  to  $4.50  per  dozen  according  to  mar¬ 
ket  and  quality.  If  the  homing  pigeons  are  transferred 
to  a  new  place  after  they  are  two  months  old  they  can 
be  liberated  with  safety  only  in  a  wire  fly.  Otherwise 
instinct  will  lead  them  to  return  to  their  earliest  loft.” 

RESULTS. — This  young  woman  began  her  pigeon 
operations  on  her  father’s  farm  with  24  birds,  which  she 
bought  of  a  reliable  dealer  who  was  going  out  of  the 
business.  By  other  purchases  and  careful  mating  she 

now  has  a  flock  of 
200  beautiful  birds. 
But  besides  this, 
during  the  three 
years  since  she  be 
gan,  she  has  sold 
and  shipped  young 
birds  of  their  rais¬ 
ing  to  the  nice  lit¬ 
tle  trade  that  her 
judicious  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  loft 
has  brought.  Birds 
one  to  two  months 
old  sell  for  $1  to 
$2.50  a  pair,  and 
she  values  her  best 
flyers  as  high  as 
$15  per  pair.  She 
first  used  the  peak 
of  a  barn  for  her 
loft,  making  it 
warm  and  dry  with 
building  paper. 
Now  she  has  a 
compact  little 
house,  16x24  feet, 
with  a  fly  outside 
that  is  12x24  feet 
and  14  feet  high. 
There  is  store 
room  in  her  house 
at  the  rear  of  the 
pigeon  room.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that 
her  previous  experience  with  chickens  and  the  fact  that 
she  is  an  experienced  stock  breeder’s  daughter  were  the 
best  elements  of  the  capital  she  put  into  this  enterprise. 
The  “dovecote”  of  a  woman  is  proverbially  dainty  and 
neat  and  even  a  pigeon  loft  for  commercial  purposes 
must  be  no  exception.  Scrupulously  clean  it  must  he. 
The  bill  of  fare  of  its  occupants  must  be  varied  and 
good  according  to  best  known  feeding  qualities  of  differ¬ 
ent  grains.  Fresh  water  and  sand  are  essential.  All  the 
details  of  care  and  feeding  are  mentioned  in  Farmers’ 
Bulletin  No.  177,  published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  all  of  them  were  carefully  adhered  to 
in  the  loft  I  visited.  Add  to  this  a  conscientious  aim  to 
make  the  birds  do  their  very  best,  and  the  result  is  a 
fascination  for  the  work  that  makes  it  akin  to  a  “pro¬ 
fession.”  j.  b. 

Michigan. 

R.  N.-Y. — The  range  of  prices  given  above,  $2.50  to 
$4.50  per  dozen,  is  a  little  high  for  the  New  York  whole¬ 
sale  market,  $1.50  to  $2.75  covering  most  of  the  year. 
There  are  special  lines,  however,  where  these  figures  are 
much  exceeded,  but  this  exceptional  demand  is  small. 


VIEW  OF  M ICH I GA N  WOMAN’S  “DOVECOTE.”  Fig.  322. 
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SETTING  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  IN  THE  FALL 

I  should  say  emphatically  not  to  set  asparagus  roots 
in  the  Fall.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  it  and 
much  to  be  lost.  Where  the  nurserymen  gain  by  it,  is  in 
getting  their  roots  dug  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  Spring 
rush.  I  have  25  acres  of  asparagus  now  cutting,  be¬ 
sides  having  plowed  up  six  acres  of  old  bed.  All  of 
this,  excepting  a  few  rows,  has  been  set  in  the  Spring. 
Asparagus  roots  when  first  set,  should  be  covered  with 
soil  lightly,  not  over  two  or  three  inches,  then  the 
ground  will  warm  up,  and  the  young  shoots  come 
through  quickly  and  easily.  Then  when  grass  and 
weeds  begin  to  start,  more  dirt  can  be  worked  down 
on  to  the  row  by  running  a  cultivator  alongside,  which 
covers  the  weeds.  By  midsummer  the  trench  is  filled  by 
the  repeated  cultivations  and  you  have  a  large  growth 
and  clean  bed  with  very  little  hoeing.  When  asparagus 
roots  are  set  in  the  Fall,  the  row  or  trench  must  not 
only  be  filled  up  level  at  once  but  must  be  ridged  to 
protect  in  the  Winter  and  keep  water  from  standing  on 
the  row.  In  the  Spring  much  of  this  dirt  must  be 
thrown  off.  The  remainder  is  so  solid,  that  the  roots 
start  and  grow  slowly  and  the  Asparagus  beetle  will 
make  much  more  headway  on  the  slow  growing  aspar¬ 
agus  than  on  that  set  in  the  Spring.  Mullica  Hill  is 
a  great  shipping  point  for  asparagus  to  the  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  markets.  Some  of  the 
finest  green  asparagus  in  those  markets  is  shipped  from 
here.  In  all  the  asparagus  set  out  in  this  section,  I 
never  heard  of  a  grower  setting  any  in  the  Fall,  ex¬ 
cept  myself.  The  ground  for  asparagus  here  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  plowing  either  in  the  Fall  or  early  Spring. 
Sandy  loam  gives  the  best  results.  Ground  that  bakes 
or  is  stony  or  that  does  not  have  good  drainage  should 
not  be  used  for  asparagus.  If  manure  is  used,  broadcast 
before  plowing.  If  fertilizer  is  used  instead  of  ma¬ 
nure,  plow  down  one  free  from  nitrate  of  soda  or  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  After  ground  is  .prepared,  the 
rows  are  marked  out  five  feet  apart,  then  a  two-horse 
plow  is  used  to  make  the  trench,  giving  a  bout  to  the 
row,  as  deep  as  it  can  be  done.  After  this  a  double 
moldboard  plow  or  a  cultivator  with  a  large  hoe  with 
wings  on  is  used  to  clean  out  the  row  ready  for  the 
roots.  The  ground  is  marked  crosswise  by  two  men 
carrying  a  pole,  with  chains  hanging  to  it,  the  distance 
apart  you  wish  to  set  the  roots — from  %V2  to  3  feet 
is  the  usual  distance  here.  These  distances  will  re¬ 
quire  from  2,900  to  3,500  roots  to  the  acre.  After 
roots  are  set  and  from  two  to  three  inches  of  dirt 
pulled  over  them,  a  fertilizer  containing  considerable 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia — analyzing 
4%  per  cent  of  ammonia  and  eight  per  cent  of  available 
phosphoric  acid  and  eight  per  cent  of  potash  is  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  rows.  This  will  give  the  shoots  a 
good  start  soon  as  they  appear.  The  beetles  are  killed 
off  by  using  at  first  early  in  the  morning,  when  dew 
is  on,  Paris-green  in  air-slaked  lime.  Later  as  tops  get 
larger  a  sprayer  is  used.  warren  Atkinson. 

Gloucester  Co. 

SHREDDED  FODDER  IN  THE  SILO. 

Can  dry  shredded  fodder  be  put  into  the  silo?  It  is 
sometimes  done,  though  we  have  never  tried  it.  The 
difficult  part  is  to  get  it  wet  enough  and  uniform  enough 
in  wetness.  It  requires  about  50  gallons  of  water  to 
wet  one  ton  of  dry  fodder  so  as  to  take  the  place  of  the 
natural  moisture  in  the  sappy  stalk.  This  is  done  by 
having  hose  to  spray  a  constant  stream  of  water  into 
the  silo  as  the  cut  fodder  is  falling  in.  Even  then  the 
dampening  will  be  irregular  and  mold  will  occur  in  many 
small  patches  throughout  the  pile.  Again,  the  prime 
object  of  having  succulent  feed  is  not  satisfied.  It  is  true 
that  after  fiber  is  once  dried  it  cannot  be  again  soaked 
so  as  to  be  as  tender  and  digestible  as  when  it  has  never 
been  allowed  to  dry.  If  one  insists  on  putting  dry  fod¬ 
der  in  the  silo  to  be  succulent  he  should  not  only  add 
50  gallons  steadily  to  each  ton,  but  should  tramp  it  hard. 
We  prefer  to  tramp  our  green  silage  so  as  to  get  more  in, 
and  to  make  it  heat  and  settle  uniformly.  The  dry  would 
be  so  fluffy  if  not  tramped  that  it  is  likely  to  mold  badly. 

I  should  very  much  prefer  to  put  it  in  green,  but  if  I 
wanted  the  silo  as  storage  room  instead  of  a  mow  I 
would  let  the  fodder  become  free  from  sap  until  it  is 
air  dry,  and  then  cut  it  in  dry  and  leave  it  dry.  If  it  is 
very  dry  one  can  tramp  it,  but  if  not  quite  dry  one  should 
not  “allow  a  hoof  on  it.”  If  it  smokes  a  little  in  the 
mow  or  silo  do  not  try  to  air  it  by  stirring  it,  but  get 
on  the  cars  and  go  a  visiting,  because  if  you  tramp  on 
it  or  stir  it  it  will  rot  as  far  as  affected.  If  let  alone  it 
will  often  cure  out  and  make  fairly  good  food.  I  have 
had  the  mow  smoke  as  though  the  barn  was  afire  and 
cure  out  almost  good.  If  dry  fodder  is  cut  into  the 
silo  to  wet  down  and  cure  like  green  fodder  does  it  is 
likely  to  have  more  waste  than  green,  and  still  there  are 
records  where  it  kept  well.  T  would  much  prefer  stack¬ 
ing  it  out  dry  than  trying  to  wet  it  into  the  silo.  It  is 
quite  often  done  here ;  when  one  has  a  full  mow  or  no 
mow  he  blows  the  dry  shredded  fodder  from  which  the 
corn  has  been  shucked  out  into  a  stack  and  cleans  up 


around  the  bottom  so  as  to  make  it  shapely.  It  turns 
water  better  than  clover  hay  and  about  as  well  as 
Timothy.  .  e.  h.  collins. 

Central  Indiana. _ 

MR.  STRINGFELLOW ANSWERS  QUESTIONS 

In  answer  to  several  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  pile  the  cut  grass  around  peach  trees,  and 
whether  any  other  grass  will  do  as  well  as, Bermuda,  I 


will  say  that  as  the  feeding  roots  of  all  trees  are  out  in 
the  middles  and  not  at  the  trunks,  it  is  a  waste  of  labor 
and  humus  to  pile  grass  there.  Leave  everything  where 
it  falls.  Any  kind  of  grass  will  do  as  well  as  Bermuda, 
either  sowed  or  volunteer,  but  keep  it  short.  The  objects 
are  to  leave  the  surface  roots  alone  and  furnish  humus 
from  the  decaying  clippings  and  leaves  to  render  soluble 
the  plant  food  in  the  soil.  Nature  plants  our  old  aban¬ 
doned,  wornout  fields  with  forest -trees  and  makes  them 
rich  again.  Why  cannot  we  do  the  same  thing  with 
fruit  trees?  Lest  the  superiority  of  my  Elbertas  should 
be  ascribed  to  chance  or  luck,  I  will  give  the  comments 
of  Mr.  Dixon,  superintendent  of  Texas  exhibit,  on  my 
Stump  the  World  shipped  later,  August  10.  He  wrote: 
“Your  Stumps  arrived  in  first-class  condition,  were 
entered,  scored  and  photographed.  The  superintendent 
of  judges  says  they  are  the  finest  Stumps  that  have 
been  received.  They  are  by  far  the  finest  Texas  has 
sent,  and  1  have  seen  none  half  so  fine  from  other 
States.’’  I  send  you  a  photograph  (Fig.  325)  of  my  sod 
trees  taken  a  few  days  ago.  A  cow  got  in  and  broke  it 
off  near  the  ground  the  second  year,  and  I  budded  it 
later  with  a  Lampasas  seedling.  Hence  its  small  size. 
1  omitted  to  say  that  my  recommendation  of  sod  cul¬ 
ture  for  peach  trees  applies  only  to  those  set  with  short 
roots.  H.  M.  STRINGFELLOW. 

R.  N.-Y. — In  our  soil  we  have  found  it  an  advantage 
to  pile  a  mulch  of  some  sort  close  around  the  trees  for 
the  first  year  or  two.  After  that  the  mulch  is  left  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  field  or  in  a  circle  a  little  larger  than  the 
spread  of  the  branches.  Our  young  trees,  especially 
when  root-pruned,  give  us  better  growth  when  the  soil 
close  to  them  is  kept  moist  and  cool  by  heavy  mulching. 

A  WORTHY  FARM  COUPLE. 

On  page  087  under  Hope  Farm  Notes  is  a  letter  from  a 
Vermont  farmer  which  has  attracted  some  attention. 


A  SUBSTANTIAL  VERMONT  COUPLE.  Eiu.  324. 

We  are  pleased  to  give  at  Fig.  324  a  picture  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Brown  who  are  good  samples  of  the 
hearty  people  who  live  on  Vermont  farms.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  are  the  parents  of  13  children — four  boys 
and  nine  girls — the  oldest  26  years  and  the  youngest 
three  years.  Mr.  Brown  modestly  says  they  “started 
with  nothing  but  our  hands  and  we  have  managed  to 
keep  off  the  town.”  Last  year  Mr.  Brown  wrote  an 
essay  on  “Why  I’  Take  The  R.  N.-Y.”  It  will  do  to 
print  now : 

“1  take  The  Rural  New-Yorker  because  I  believe 


it  is  the  best  paper  printed  for  the  money  and  be¬ 
cause  its  contributors  are  practical  men,  and  furnish  me 
with  the  information  that  I  need  in  my  business.  If 
I  desire  information  on  any  branch  of  farming,  gar¬ 
dening  or  fruiting,  it  is  always  supplied  by  the  Rural. 
If  I  want  to  know  where  I  can  buy  and  be  fairly  treated 
the  information  is  supplied  through  its  advertising 
columns,  and  if  its  readers  in  general  would  read  those 
advertisements  carefully  and  buy  direct  they  would  save 
many  times  the  price  of  the  paper,  especially  on  fruit 
trees.  I  once  knew  a  man  who  paid  $45  for  100  Wealthy 
apples  trees  that  he  could  have  bought  for  $9.  1  asked 
him  if  he  was  out  of  his  head.  His  reply  was  that  we 
know  these  trees  are  Canada  grown,  consequently  are 
worth  more,  but  he  has  learned  better  since.  Brother 
farmer,  read  your  paper  more  thoroughly,  buy  direct 
from  advertisers  and  profit  thereby.” 

A  TALK  ABOUT  LIMING  LAND. 

How  can  we  eradicate  sorrel?  We  have  a  Held  where  the 
seeding  has  been  an  almost  total  failure  the  last  three  times 
tried.  The  land  is  a  gravelly  loam,  good  for  Winter  crops 
and  good  for  clover  and  Timothy.  We  sow  the  seed  early 
the  last  of  March  or  first  of  April :  it  comes  up,  but  when 
harvest  time  comes  hardly  any  can  he  seen,  hut  plenty  of 
sorrel.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  apply  lime,  hut 
how  much  to  the  acre  or  how  best  to  apply  it  is  the  ques¬ 
tion.  We  have  thought,  to  plow  the  ground,  put  it  in  good 
condition  for  a  crop  and  drill  in  the  lime  if  it  can  be  made 
lit  to  drill.  f.  m'c. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

My  land  seemed  to  be  in  the  same  condition.  Seed 
ing  land  two  or  three  times  and  a  failure  every  time 
or  nearly  so  with  the  sorrel  coming  out  ahead  is  very 
discouraging.  Thanks  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  the  Rhode 
Island  Experiment  station  I  was  educated  to  handle  my 
soil  so  as  to  put  the  sorrel  out  of  sight  and  give  the 
clover  and  Timothy  a  chance  to  retain  its  vitality.  This 
was  done  by  the  use  of  lime.  We  have  come  to  under¬ 
stand  that  an  acid  has  developed  in  the  soil  that  is  det¬ 
rimental  to  plant  growth,  especially  to  clover  and  Tim 
othv.  Lime  unites  with  acid  substances,  and  its  acidity 
or  sourness  is  overcome,  thus  correcting  the  chemical  and 
physical  condition  of  the  soil.  That  is  to  say  lime 
“sweetens  the  soil.”  How  much  and  how  best  to  apply 
the  lime  is  a  problem  for  all  to  solve  for  themselves. 
My  advice  is  not  to  buy  air-slaked  lime  unless  it  can  be 
had  very  cheap,  especially  if  it  has  to  be  carried  far  by 
the  railroad,  for  each  100  pounds  contains  from  30  to 
40  pounds  of  water.  We  do  not  care  to  buy  60  pounds 
of  lime  and  40  pounds  of  water,  pay  freight  on  it  and  call 
it  100  pounds.  The  air-slaked  or  refuse  lime  is  all 
right  so  far  as  the  lime  goes.  But  the  handling  and 
the  water  make  it  very  expensive.  1  have  purchased 
and  used  unslaked  lime  in  bulk  by  the  carload.  Have 
the  ground  plowed  or  fitted  ready  with  a  measure  25 
feet  long.  Mark  25  feet  in  each  direction  through  the 
field  and  put  one-half  bushel  of  lime  at  each  mark,  which 
will  take  about  two  tons  per  acre.  One  can  vary  from 
this  rule  and  lime  more  or  less.  If  possible  draw  direct 
from  the  car  to  the  field.  If  not  in  a  hurry  to  spread, 
let  it  lie,  the  air  and  the  moisture  of  the  ground  will 
in  four  or  five  days,  make  it  in  shape  to  spread.  If  to 
be  immediately  spread  water  the  piles  sufficient  to  slake 
it,  and  the  next  day  it  is  in  shape  to  spread.  There  is 
no  necessity  of  covering  it  with  earth,  the  wind  will 
not  affect  it  as  long  as  it  is  not  disturbed.  When 
spreading  the  lime,  harrow  and  mix  it  into  the  soil  as 
fast  as  spread,  do  not  let  a  rain  come  on  it  after  being 
spread,  as  it  adheres  in  little  lumps.  Do  not  let  horses 
travel  in  it  if  the  land  is  damp  enough  to  dampen  the 
hair  on  the  horses’  legs.  I  lost  the  use  of  one  horse  two 
weeks  by  cultivating  through  a  damp  place  in  the 
field.  Air  slaked  or  water-slaked  lime  cannot  be  run 
through  a  drill,  if  it  could  it  would  have  to  be  sifted  to 
take  the  stones  out  of  it  as  it  is  liable  to  spoil  the 
drill.  Sifting  is  a  job  that  should  be  avoided.  There 
is  on  the  market  ground  lime.  The  limestone  after  be¬ 
ing  burned  is  taken  direct  from  the  limekiln,  ground 
nearly  as  fine  as  flour,  and  put  into  air-tight  jute  sacks, 
which  protect  it  from  the  air.  It  is  shipped  in  this 
shape.  It  may  be  placed  in  the  field  the  same  as  above 
noted,  or  spread  broadcast  with  shovel  out  of  the 
wagon.  The  manufacturers  claim  it  can  be  run  into 
the"  ground  with  a  grain  drill.  I  apprehend  the  drill 
will  not  let  enough  through.  This  we  think,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  is  far  preferable  to  any 
other  way  of  buying  and  handling.  Be  thorough  in  the 
cultivation,  add  the  lime  to  your  land  as  you  see  fit. 
either  in  the  Fall  or  Spring,  do  your  seeding  when  you 
wish  to  and  I  think  the  sorrel  will  be  scarce  for  a 
time,  say  from  five  to  eight  years. 

To  test  the  soil  get  blue  litmus  paper  (drug  stores 
have  it.)  Take  a  bowl,  fill  it  one-half  full  from  different 
places  in  the  field,  or  more  bowls  with  more  samples 
of  the  earth.  Add  enough  water  to  make  a  stiff 
paste,  let  it  stand  15  minutes.  Do  not  handle  the 
paper  when  wet  with  fingers.  With  a  table  fork  push  a 
strip  of  litmus  paper,  one  by  three  inches  into  the 
soil  and  let  stand  four  minutes,  then  with  the  fork  take 
it  out.  rinse  off  the  mud  from  the  paper  and  dry  it- 
If  after  drying,  the  paper  stays  red  there  is  evidence 
that  the  land  needs  lime.  The  redder  the  paper,  the 
more  lime  the  land  needs.  If  the  paper,  on  becoming 
dry,  turns  back  quite  blue,  then  the  soil  does  not  need 
lime.  We  do  not  claim  for  lime  that  it  is  better,  than 
manure  or  fertilizer  for  growing  crops.  The  claim  is 
to  come  from  its  ability  to  render  inert  matter  m  the 
soil  active  and  thus  make  it  available  for  plant  food. 

o.  H.  SMITH. 
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PICKING  AND  HANDLING  FRUIT. 

CUSTOM  ANI>  USAGE  IN  VARIOUS  LOCALITIES. 

How  They  Work  in  Michigan. 

The  growing  of  fruit,  and  especially  apples  and  pears 
in  this  country  is  beginning  to  assume  immense  pro¬ 
portions,  and  as  the  harvest  comes  at  a  time  when  help 
is  scarce  it  seems  necessary  to  make  every  move  count 
and  to  do  as  little  superfluous  labor  as  possible.  In  a 
large  commercial  orchard  we  have  never  found  it  profit¬ 
able  to  make  more  than  one  picking  on  a  tree,  but  some 
trees  ripen  sooner  than  others  of  the  same  variety.  We 
practice  going  through  the  orchard  and  picking  the 
riper  trees  first  and  like  to  leave  the  fruit  on  the  tree 
until  fairly  colored,  the  seeds  matured,  or  until  the  sound 
apples  begin  to  drop.  The  old  method  of  picking  and 
throwing  in  large  piles  to  remain  perhaps  a  month  or 
until  the  professional  packer  came  seems  impractical 
and  very  wasteful.  If  the  orchard  is  of  much  size,  not 
less  than  300  potato  crates  should  be  provided,  a  low 
spring  wagon  with  large  platform,  plenty  of  good  ladders 
and  sacks  to  pick  in.  and  a  rack  covered  with  canvas  or 
good  burlap  (sec  Fig.  323)  to  assort  from.  We  would 
pack  as  soon  as  possible  after  picking,  and  if  to  keep  get 
in  good  storage  at  once.  Baskets  to  pick  in  have  been 
discarded.  We  now  use  a  common  two-bushel  grain 
bag,  not  with  the  corners  tied  together,  but  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  pad  made  by  folding  several  thicknesses  of  bag¬ 
ging  four  or  five  inches  wide  and  about  a  foot  long. 
This  is  firmly  sewed  to  the  upper  and  lower  corners  of 
the  bag,  making  it  much  more  comfortable  and  much 
handier  than  when  the  corners  are. tied  together.  In 
stead  of  a  stick  sharpened  at  the  ends  to  keep  the  bag 
open  a  stiff  wire  about  a  foot 
long,  with  a  small  loop  bent  in 
each  end  and  the  wire  bent  in 
a  half  circle,  is  carefully  sewed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  open¬ 
ing  to  hold  the  bag  open.  This 
sack  is  thrown  over  the  head 
and  one  arm  and  carried  on  one 
shoulder.  This  kind  of  sack 
will  easily  hold  one-half  bushel, 
and  if  a  good  man  is  pretty 
well  up  on  a  long  ladder  he  will 
often  put  in  nearly  a  bushel 
without  injuring  the  fruit  in 
the  least.  These  are  emptied 
by  placing  in  the  crate  and 
carefully  drawing  out  the  sack, 
not  allowing  the  fruit  to  drop. 

The  crates  arc  never  filled 
quite  full  and  can  be  stacked 
in  the  packing  house  without 
injuring  the  fruit,  'l'lie  kind 
of  trees,  whether  high  or  low, 
will  determine  the  kind  of  lad¬ 
der  to  use,  but  for  ordinary 
orchards  goods  ten-foot  step1- 
ladders  made  so  they  can  be 
adjusted  to  uneven  ground,  will 
reacli  the  lower  part  of  the  tree 
and  the  entire  tree  if  pruned 
as  it  should  be,  but  a  light 
long  pointed  ladder  will  often 
be  needed  to  finish  the  top.  We  like  to  keep  the  crates 
pretty  well  filled  and  in  the  packing  house  so  if  the 
weather  is  bad  for  picking  the  packing  can  go  on.  In 
stead  of  packing  from  crates  they  should  be  carefully 
emptied  on  to  the  packing  racks.  Boxes  and  patent 
crates  may  come  into  common  use  for  storing  apples, 
but  at  present  the  market  seems  to  demand  a  barrel  care¬ 
fully  and  honestly  packed.  L.  j.  post. 

Kent  Co.,  Mich. 

What  a  Jerseyman  Says. 

For  apples  you  need  a  man  that  is  active  and  not 
afraid  to  go  on  a  ladder  sometimes  pretty  well  up.  He 
should  have  a  sack  that  will  hold  a  bushel ;  it  should 
have  strap  and  buckle,  so  as  to  make  it  fit  the  picker, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  bag  should  be  kept  open ;  this 
opening  should  be  made  to  fit  the  picker’s  arm.  so  that 
be  can  put  the  apples  in  without  looking.  All  pickers 
should  train  themselves  to  carry  bag  on  one  shoulder 
instead  of  around  the  neck.  Next  is  a  ladder  to  fit  the 
trees.  A  ladder  that  is  a  little  taller  than  the  tree  is 
preferable.  This  ladder  must  be  as  light  as  safety  will 
allow  at  the  top  with  weight  enough  at  the  bottom,  so 
it  will  not  be  top-heavy,  and  light  rods  with  burr  to 
tighten  placed  under  bottom  and  top  rounds  of  the  lad¬ 
der.  If  the  ladder  is  more  than  10  feet  long  one  or 
more  rods  should  be  used  on  the  center  of  ladder. 
Without  these  rods  the  ladder  is  always  working  apart. 
If  nailed  new  rounds  are  hard  to  put  in  and  new  rounds 
are  often  wanted.  If  you  have  an  even  run  of  apples 
and  are  shipping,  clean  picking  is  the  cheapest,  and  if 
you  are  careful  about  leaves  the  apples  can  be  put  right 
in  the  barrels  from  the  picking  bag;  that  is.  if  you  carry 
the  picking  bag  on  the  one  shoulder.  When  we  grade 
we  put  them  in  convenient  sized  heaps;  ought  to  always 


be  in  the  shade,  as  apples  sometimes  scald  in  less  than 
an  hour’s  time  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  With  an  un¬ 
even  run  «f  apples  on  the  tree  it  sometimes  pays  to  pick 
only  the  best.  If  the  picker  has  judgment  no  grading 
is  necessary.  But  ordinarily  the  pickers  are  not  careful 
enough  for  this.  We  try  to  avoid  planting  apples  that 
ripen  unevenly.  Even  cider  apples  will  pay  when 
heavily  loaded  to  pick  the  merchantable  fruit  and  let 
the  small  stay  on  to  color  and  grow.  The  careful 
grower  who  gives  every  care  to  the  orchard  and  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  best  shape,  picks  only  as  the  fruit  reaches 
the  highest  stage  of  development  and  uses  cold  storage 
for  the  fruit  is  the  one  who  gets  every  dollar  out  of  the 
orchard.  To  this  all  growers  will  come  as  the  market 
gets  supplied  with  fine  goods.  When  gathering  for  stor¬ 
age  they  can  be  barreled  in  the  orchard,  and  taken  right 
to  the  plant,  the  sooner  the  better.  To  put  away  with¬ 
out  cold  storage  they  will  keep  best  in  a  house  built 
with  double  walls  so  as  to  make  it  warm  enough  not 
to  freeze.  The  apples  ought  to  be  assorted  before  put¬ 
ting  in  barrels,  as  it  is  seldom  that  there  are  not  more  or 
less  specked  apples  at  picking  time.  Barrels  ought 
to  be  filled  so  they  will  not  move  when  handling.  If 
you  do  not  have  barrels  then  bushel  baskets  are  the 
lightest  and  easiest  handled  package;  bushel  boxes  may 
be  cheaper.  It  is  always  best  to  put  away  as  fast 
as  gathered,  leaving  house  open  at  night  and  closed 
during  the  day.  A  good  picker  will  get  off  about  60 
bushels  apples  per  day,  and  if  apples  are  large  and  trees 
low-headed  100  bushels  have  been  picked;  variety  of 
apple,  Fallawater. 

The  pear  is  handled  the  same  as  the  apple  except  we 
usually  pick  in  pails  or  buckets  on  account  of  showing 


bruises  more.  It  costs  25  per  cent  more  to  pick  in  bas¬ 
kets  than  in  sacks.  When  Bartlett  or  other  varieties  are 
overloaded  it  will  pay  to  pick  twice.  With  ordinary 
crop  pick  all  at  once,  as  the  extra  cost  will  only  pay  as 
with  the  apple,  where  everything  is  done  for  highest 
grade.  A  man  must  have  judgment  to  know  where 
to  Set  his  ladder.  The  right  man  never  falls.  The 
wrong  fellow  gets  a  fall  almost  every  day,  breaks  his  lad¬ 
der  and  usually  thinks  he  needs  two  or  more  ladders 
to  a  tree.  This  man  will  pick  if  trees  are  full  .30  bushels 
apples,  or  less  of  pears.  With  judgment  the  tree  can  be 
picked  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  same  ladder.  We 
never  hire  a  man  who  wants  too  many  ladders,  or  has 
to  decide  where  to  begin  to  pick  the  tree  and  which 
particular  fruit  to  pick  first.  The  picker  that  knows 
how  gets  very  near  all  the  fruit  from  the  ladder. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.  i.  j.  blackwell. 

The  Western  New  York  Way. 

In  our  commercial  apple  orchards  in  western  New 
York,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  local  help,  we  are 
obliged  to  employ  men  and  boys  from  the  cities  to  pick 
the  fruit,  though  we  endeavor  to  secure  local  men  for 
the  grading  and  other  work  because,  as  a  rule,  they  are 
more  reliable  and  efficient.  A  gang  consisting  of  eight 
to  in  pickers,  two  to  three  sorters,  one  to  select  and  lay 
the  face,  one  to  head  the  barrels,  and  one  teamster  if 
the  orchard  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  car  or  warehouse,  should  pick  and  deliver  125  to 
150  barrels  per  day.  Each  picker  is  furnished  with  a 
strong  half-bushel  basket  with  a  hook  to  hang  it  upon 
the  rung3  of-  the  ladder,  or  branches  of  die  tree,  and  a 
light  but  strong  ladder,  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the 
highest  branches.  Each  picker  is  assigned  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  tree,  and  is  instructed  to  handle  the  ladder  care¬ 


fully,  so  as  not  to  knock  off  fruit  needlessly  and  also 
to  handle  the  fruit  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  needless 
bruising.  In  picking  Winter  varieties  all  fruit  should 
be  gathered  and  none  left  scattered  over  the  tree.  The 
foreman  or  superintendent  will  need  to  keep  close  watch 
that  these  instructions  are  properly  observed. 

I  he  sorting  table  should  be  conveniently  located  so 
that  pickers  will  not  have  to  walk  far  to  empty  baskets. 
It  is  usually  desirable  to  have  two  tables  so  that  one 
will  always  be  convenient  to  those  pickers  who  first 
finish  their  trees  and  move  on  somewhat  in  advance  of 
others.  These  tables  are  usually  made  about  eight  or 
to  feet  in  length,  with  slat  bottoms,  and  with  one  end 
somewhat  higher  than  the  other.  Many  growers  “run" 
fruit  directly  from  these  tables  into  barrels,  but  person 
ally  1  place  a  blanket  over  these  slats  except  at  the 
lower  end,  where  they  are  left  uncovered  in  order  that 
leaves  and  litter  may  drop  through.  The  blanket  is 
used  to  prevent  bruising  in  pouring  the  fruit  upon  the 
table.  The  fruit  is  picked  up  by  hand,  carefully  sorted 
and  placed  in  baskets,  from  which  it  is  carefully  poured 
into  barrels.  The  “facer’’  selects  well  colored  specimens 
of  medium  size  for  the  grade  or  variety,  as  nearly  uni¬ 
form  as  practicable,  and  lays  them  closely  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  barrel  with  the  stem  to  the  head.  The  barrel 
is  then  filled  without  variation  as  to  grading,  and  is 
shaken  after  each  basket  is  added.  When  filled  it  is 
placed  or.  a  plank,  a  circular  board  the  size  of  a  head  is 
placed  upon  the  fruit  and  pressed  firmly  by  the  forearms 
while  the  barrel  is  well  shaken.  Any  deficiency  in  the 
filling  then  becomes  apparent;  this  is  remedied,  the  bar¬ 
rel  is  then  headed,  turned  over  and  stamped  with  the 
variety  and  grade  name,  and  is  then  ready  for  delivery 

to  the  market.  It  is  customary 
to  deliver  the  fruit  as  fast  as 
barreled,  so  that  little  or  no 
barreled  fruit  is  left  in  the  or 
chard  over  night,  w.  t.  mann. 
Niagara  Co..  N.  Y. 


NOVA  SCOTIA  APPLES 
FOR  EXPORT. 

The  method  in  general  use 
here  is  to  have  a  good  packing 
table,  say  12  feet  long  by  three 
feet  wide,  built  of  light  mate¬ 
rial,  as  it  has  to  be  moved 
about  the  orchard  as  picking 
proceeds.  It  should  be  on 
wheels.  First  cover  this  with 
a  little  straw,  then  a  quilt  mad: 
from  any  cheap  material,  and 
you  have  a  soft  tabffi  for  the 
pickers  to  deposit  the  apples 
on ;  should  also  have  a  water¬ 
proof  cover  to  use  in  case  of 
rain  or  heavy  dews  at  nights ; 
this  will  protect  baskets  and  all 
that  is  required  in  the  work 
from  rain.  Next  is  needed  a 
good  plank  to  set  the  barrels 
on  that  the  apples  may  be  well 
settled  down  as  the  packing  of 
the  barrels  proceed.  The  pack¬ 
er  requires  baskets  with  hinged  handles  to  empty  his 
apples  without  bruising.  A  paper  cover  is  first  used, 
then  two  courses  faced  in  the  barrel.  After  that  the 
barrel  is  slightly  shaken  after  each  basket  is  emptied. 
When  full  if  for  immediate  shipment  a  false  head  is 
used,  made  from  a  two-inch  plank  and  well  covered  with 
felting.  Put  on  the  screw  presser  and  settle  them  down 
so  that  the  proper  head  will  go  in  without  much  press¬ 
ing,  and  your  apples  will  be  tight  without  bruising;  if 
not  for  immediate  shipment  it  is  better  not  to  press  them 
at  all,  as  they  will  have  to  have  a  few  more  put  in  to 
make  up  for  shrinkage.  It  is  impossible  to  ship  apples 
in  proper  order  at  any  time  without  seeing  that  they  are 
tight.  The  pickers  use  the  ordinary  ladder  of  suitable 
length,  narrowed  at  the  top  as  shown  on  page  732.  With 
the  usual  half-bushel  baskets  and  a  good  hook  to  hang 
his  baskets  to  limb  or  ladder  he  is  ready  for  work,  first 
cleaning  the  ground  of  windfalls.  Then  it  is  usual  to 
pick  all  at  once.  It  is  usual  late  in  the  season  if  help 
is  scarce  to  barrel  them  right  from  the  tree  without 
packing.  Store  them  and  pack  all  through  the  Winter 
just  as  wanted  to  ship.  In  this  way  you  are  sure  that 
your  apples  will  turn  out  right.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  more  that  I  can  add  in  reference  to 
your  question.  c.  m.  l. 

Falmouth.  N.  S. _ 

UUUAI,  MAIL  ROUTES.  A  rural  carrier  in  a  neighboring 
county,  where  the  system  has  hut  recently  been  established, 
was  considerably  astonished  recently  to  receive  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  one  of  his  appreciative  patrons:  “Friend 
Fred :  As  you  run  the  free  delivery  route  by  my  house  I 
would  like  you  to  bring  me  on  your  next  trip  a  barrel  of  salt, 
two  sacks  of  flour,  also  a  on  of  coai,  three  spools  of  wire, 
then  throw  a  set  of  whiffle.trees  and  an  evener  under  the  seal. 
When  you  come  by  Marlon  Waller's  get  two  of  his  largest 
chicken  coops  and  bring  them  along,  then  I  will  have  rnv 
turkeys  caught  so  you  can  take  them  to  town,  It  wouldn't 
take  you  but  a  minute.  And  1  have  two  loads  of  wood  to  get 
to  town.  Had  1  better  get  it  out  along  the  road,  or  will  you 
go  into  the  \\*onds  after  il?  I  think  tills  free  delivery  Is  a 
great  thing  for  us  rural  people."  Brant  (Mich.)  Independent. 


H.  M.  STRINGFEELOW  AND  ONE  QF  HIS  TREES.  Fig.  325. 
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KEROSENE— LIMOID  SPRAY. 

Part  I. 

Prof.  C.  P.  Close,  horticulturist  of  the 
Delaware  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  been  paying  much  attention  to  the 
development  of  spray  mixtures,  to  be  used 
against  scale  and  other  sucking  insects. 
The  combinations  used  include  limoid, 
which  is  a  commercial  product  described 
as  “a  carefully  hydrated  pure  magnesian 
lime,”  with  kerosene,  Bordeaux  Mixture, 
Paris-green  and  copper  sulphate.  The 
limoid  proved  to  be  superior  to  slaking 
lime  for  taking  up  and  holding  ker¬ 
osene.  These  mixtures  were  made  in 
10  per  cent,  1234  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent 
strength  for  Summer  applications  and  in 
20  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  strengths  for 
Spring  applications.  The  percentage  men¬ 
tioned  means  the  proportion  of  kerosene 
in  the  finished  mixture.  The  formulas 
given  will  be  on  the  basis  of  25  gallons 
of  mixture,  as  it  is  thought  best  not  to 
attempt  to  prepare  more  at  one  time  until 
some  practice  has  been  acquired  in  mak¬ 
ing  it.  The  kerosene  and  limoid  mix  to¬ 
gether  easily,  the  latter  absorbing  the 
former  to  a  surprising  degree  and  it  is 
this  property  of  absorption  that  makes  the 
making  of  the  mixture  possible.  It  re¬ 
quires  four  pounds  of  limoid  to  “take  up” 
one  gallon  of  kerosene. 

The  10-per  cent  formula  calls  for  kero¬ 
sene,  2 y2  gallons,  limoid,  10  pounds,  water 
22 Z>  gallons.  It  is  best  to  have  an  extra 
barrel  in  which  to  mix  the  kerosene  and 
limoid,  unless  the  top  of  the  spray  pump 
barrel  is  easily  removed.  Pour  in  the 
kerosene,  add  the  limoid  and  stir  with  a 
paddle  until  they  are  thoroughly  mixed 
into  a  thin  “sloppy”  mass.  In  case  a  little 
kerosene  separates  out  sprinkle  on  a  trifle 
more  limoid  to  absorb  it ;  this  is  only  oc¬ 
casionally  necessary,  unless  the  limoid  has 
become  partially  carbonated.  Add  a  few 
gallons  of  water  and  stir  again  to  throw 
the  “sloppy”  mass  into  suspension  in  the 
water.  Pour  in  the  remainder  of  the 
water  and  agitate  most  vigorously  for 
three  minutes  by  pumping  the  mixture 
back  into  itself  to  form  an  emulsion. 

It  is  then  a  smooth  mixture  which  flows 
as  freely  as  pure  water  through  a  Ver- 
morel  or  other  nozzle,  provided  it  is  well 
agitated  and  no  foreign  matter  gets  in  to 
clog  the  nozzle.  In  part  of  the  work  25 
gallons  of  tne  mixture  have  been  sprayed 
without  a  single  clogging  of  the  nozzle. 

It  is  known  that  the  limoid  and  kerosene 
will  not  separate  for  several  weeks,  but 
how  long  it  will  stay  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  yet  determined.  The  10-per¬ 
cent  solution  with  rosin  soap,  which  in¬ 
creases  the  adhesive  and  spreading  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  mixture,  has  one  quart  of  rosin 
soap  added  to  the  above  formula.  Pro¬ 
ceed  exactly  as  before  except  that  two  or 
three  gallons  of  water  should  be  used  for 
dissolving  the  rosin  soap.  After  the  ker¬ 
osene,  limoid  and  water  mixture  has  been 
agitated  by  pumping  it  back  into  itself 
for  about  two  minutes,  add  the  rosin  soap 
solution  and  agitate  another  minute,  f 
This  makes  a  smoother  product  than  is 
made  by  stirring  the  rosin  soap  into  the  1 
other  materials  before  agitating  them. 
The  addition  of  rosin  soap  increases  the 
spreading,  sticking  and  killing  properties 
of  the  mixture. 

To  make  a  10-per-cent  solution  with 
Bordeaux  Mixture  dissolve  two  pounds 
copper  sulphate  in  1134  gallons  of  water, 
and  two  pounds  of  limoid  in  11 34  gallons 
of  water.  Pour  the  copper  sulphate  so¬ 
lution  into  the  limoid  and  water  and  stir  I 
well.  This  forms  the  best  kind  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture.  Then  mix  234  gallons 
kerosene,  10  pounds  limoid,  2214  gallons 
Bordeaux.  Mix  limoid  and  kerosene,  add 
part  of  the  Bordeaux,  mix  again,  add  re¬ 
mainder  of  Bordeaux  and  agitate  for 
three  minutes  as  already  described.  This 
spreads  and  sticks  satisfactorily  and  is  de¬ 
cidedly  effective  in  killing  the  scale.  It 
is  hoped  that,  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  loses 
none  of  its  fungicidal  properties  when 
used  in  this  combination,  but  this  point  is 
not  yet  determined.  It  should  be  used 
where  a  fungicide  is  desired.  Where 
Paris-green  is  required,  one-half  pound 
of  the  poison  is  added  to  the  Bordeaux 
and  the  mixture  made  as  before.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  labor  involved  is  much 
less  than  in  making  spray  mixtures  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  orevious  formulas,  especial 
lv  where  boiling  is  required.  Crude  pe¬ 
troleum  has  been  substituted  for  kerosene, 
but  this  was  not  satisfactory,  as  it  formed 
clots  with  the  limoid  when  the  water 
was  added. 

Failure  of  Buds. 

E.  TT.  8..  Victoria  Co..  Tex. — Can  you  tell 
mo  i  lie  probable  cause  of  failure  to  grow  of 
;tT  por  cent  of  all  buds  inserted  by  me?  The 
few  which  grew  remained  dormant  until  the 
next  year.  Would  keeping  buds  moist  by 
keeping  covered  with  wet  moss  a  few  days 
lie  useful? 

Ans. — Why  so  great  a  loss  of  buds  as 
05  per  cent  should  occur  would  suggest 
that  there  is  something  very  deficient  in 
the  understanding  or  practice  of  the  bud- 
dcr  or  both.  While  Victoria  County,  Tex., 


has  a  dry  climate,  it  is  not  too  dry  to 
admit  of  successful  budding,  except  dur¬ 
ing  very  dry  seasons.  If  the  stocks  are  in 
thrifty  condition  there  should  be  little 
trouble  to  get  a  good  stand  of  buds.  I  do 
not  think  covering  with  wet  moss  would 
do  any  good,  but  it  might  be  worth  trying 
the  plan.  Buds  inserted  in  the  ordinary 
season,  July  to  September,  should  lie  dor¬ 
mant  until  the  next  Spring,  but  those  set 
in  Spring  or  early  Summer  ought  to  make 
growth  the  same  jrear.  I  think  the  budder 
should  study  the  whole  matter  of  budding 
thoroughly  and  consult  some  local  expert 
if  possible.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


STERILIZING  HOTBED  SOIL. 

I  have  practiced  sterilizing  for  the  past 
seven  years,  and  find  it  very  beneficial  to  the 
crops.  While  it  clears  the  soil  of  all  insects, 
it  prepares  it  for  the  roots  to  take  up  the 
nourishment  they  require,  and  in  every  way 
is  very  satisfactory.  I  sterilize  about  four  j 
acres  every  year  in  my  houses  ;  it  is  equally 
as  good  for  flowers  as  vegetables. 

Massachusetts.  w.  w.  kawson. 

Not  having  facilities  for  sterilizing  by 
steam  I  have  never  used  it.  From  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  over  40  years  in  one  house  I  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  fumigating  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  or  burning  sulphur,  or 
both,  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
each  season,  keeping  the  house  closed  dur¬ 
ing  the  vacant  season,  so  that  the  Sum-  i 
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HANDY  ORCHARD  LADDER.  Fig.  726. 

See  Page  731. 

mer  sun  heats  it  up  to  140  degrees  or 
less,  and  avoiding  the  bringing  in  of  fresh 
soil  which  may  contain  insects  or  fungi.  The 
annual  addition  of  rotted  manure  and  the  use 
of  fertilizer  through  the  time  of  growth  is 
ample  for  the  production  of  crops.  Insects 
and  diseases  are  easier  prevented  than  cured. 
Massachusetts.  j.  fisher,  m.  d. 

Our  first  experience  was  soil  in  hotbeds  in 
March,  that  gave  us  all  the  results  hoped  for 
in  the  way  of  killing  insects,  fungus,  diseases, 
etc.  On  another  occasion  we  sterilized  the 
soil  in  some  lettuce  houses  during  the  month 
of  December,  and  set  the  houses  with  lettuce 
soon  after.  The  plants  did  not  start  to  grow 
or  make  root  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  had  all 
diseases  been  killed,  but  also  all  plant  food,  or 
its  condition  so  changed  that  it  was  not  suit¬ 
able  for  plants  to  take  up  until  being  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  light  for  a  period.  After  three 
weeks  or  more  the  plants  begau  to  put  out 
new  roots,  and  those  that  survived  the  process 
produced  some  of  the  largest  lettuce  we  have 
ever  grown.  From  what  little  experience  we 
have  had  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ster¬ 
ilizing  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  but 
for  it  to  lie  successful  one  must  give  the  soil 
time  after  cooking  for  decompositon  to  get 
under  way  again,  so  that  the  plants  will  find 
something  to  live  upon,  fuis  will  be  quick 
when  the  soil  is  exposed  to  sun.  heat  and  air, 
as  in  our  first  experience,  but  if  done  as  in 
the  second  instance  care  must  be  exercised. 
We  sterilized  with  steam  discharged  through 
perforated  pipes  directly  into  the  soil.  This 
can  be  done  in  case  of  greenhouses  right  in 
the  beds.  frank  l.  budlong. 

Rhode  Island.  . 

“It  is  your  dutv,”  said  the  earnest  man, 
“to  assist  in  leading  the  world  to  higher 
things.”  “Well,”  answered  the  beef-pack¬ 
er;  “am  I  not  doing  my  best?  Look  at 
the  price  of  meat.” — Washington  Star. 

MOTHER  AND  CHILD 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  cod 
liver  oil  made  almost  as 
palatable  as  milk.  It  is  easy 
and  soothing  to  the  weak 
stomach;  it  checks  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  children  toward 
thinness. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  gives 
strength  to  weak  mothers  be¬ 
cause  it  creates  healthy  flesh 
and  new  blood. 

Nursing  mothers  will  find 
a  special  value  in  Scott’s 
Emulsion  because  it  insures 
a  flow  of  rich,  nourishing 
milk  for  the  baby.  More  and 
better  than  a  medicine; 
Scott’s  Emulsion  is  a  food. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

$20  FOK  $3 

We  are  making  a  special  offer  of  our  new 
books,  containing  250  Building  Designs 
with  plans  ;  over  1,000  illustrations:  size, 
11x15  inches.  We  employ  the  best  talent 
to  be  had,  designing  Artistic  Modern 
Homes  at  the  least  cost,  and  have  been  in 
business  27  years.  Over  50,000  Homes 
have  been  erected  from  our  Plans  and 
Speeificatiors.  Upon  receipt  of  your 
order,  we  will  forward  you,  charges  paid, 
four  of  these  books, 

SHOPPELL’S  MODERN  HOUSES, 

on  approval,  you  to  remit  $3,  or  return 
the  books  within  six  days  after  receiving. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BUILDING  PLAN  ASS'N, 

203  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


FOR  SALE. 

cash  with  order. 


— Several  hundred  plants  of  Rhubarb 
for  immediate  setting.  $5  per  100; 
F.  Seth  Wiard,  Yalesville,  Conn. 


PU 

GRASS 


R  E 

SEED. 


30,000  APPLE  TREES, 

Two  and  three  years  old  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Good  healthy  trees  and  best  varieties.  Send  to 
EDWARD  BACON  for  price-list,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


iuBERCKMANSco 


AUGUSTA  GA 


FRUIT  TREES. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry,  O. 


Haifa  Century  of  Fair  Oeallng  has  Riven 

our  product*  that  prominence  which  merit 
deserves.  We  still  offer  ever}  thing  of 
the  best  for  Orchard,  Vineyard.  Lawn, 
Dark,  Street,  ‘Garden  and 
Greenhouse.  Catalogue  No. 
1  free  to  purchasers  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees.  No.  3 
free  to  buyers  of  Holland 
|Bulbgand  Greenhouse  Plants.  Try  us; 
e  guarantee  satisfaction.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  61st  year.  44  green¬ 
houses.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 
PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


LARGEST  PEACH  TREE 

GROWERS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  general 
Nursery  Stock. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 
Chattanooga,  Ten n. 


Mr.  GEORGE  M.  CLARK  the  Grass 
King,  in  his  booklet  on  Hay  Crops,  refers 
to  us  as  furnishing  PURE  SEED.  On 
thanking  him  for  the  reference  he  rep’ies: 

“I  have  found,  by  careful  test,  that  your 
seed  is  pur©,  and  I  am  only  too  glad  to 
recommend  it  to  my  friends.” 

WE  HANDLE  ONLY  THE 

VERY  HIGHEST  GRADES 

Both  as  to  Parity  and  Germination. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  all  cultivated  and 
natural  foreign  and  domestic  sorts. 

Write  us  stating  kinds  and  quantities 
wanted,  and  we  shall  quote  prices. 

Farmers  are  invited  to  consult  us  as  to 
mixtures  for  permanent  meadows  and 
pastures.  Our  long  experience  enables 
us  to  recommend  the  species  most  suit¬ 
able  for  any  soil  and  situation. 

We  have  been  over  100  years  in  business 
in  New  York.  Catalogues  free. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

36  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


CALIFORNIA  PRIVET  ■  feet,  well  branched.  Fine 

Stock;  low  rates.  Samuel  C.  DeCou,  Mooresto wn,  N .  J . 


FALL  SETTING  BEST. 
Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants. 

Larae  stock  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  list  of 
varieties  aid  price. 

C.  E.  Whitten’s  Nurseries,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


BUDS  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 

Peach.  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees,  by  the  thousand 
or  in  carload  lots.  Buyers  appreciate  our  packing 
and  guaranteed  safe  delivery. 

Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


m 


£  LiJ  •  Ornamental 


Shrubs,  Hardy  Plants, 
Poses 

for  Fall  Planting. 

All  the  Best  and  Hardiest  Varieties. 
Largest  Collections  in  America. 

Pree  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mt.  Hope  Nurseries.  Ksta  Wished  1840. 


KEVITT’S  PLANTS 

GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  ME.  Athen  a,  N.  J. 


TREES  TREES  TREES 

400,000  Apple,  300,000  Peach, 
60,000  Pear,  40,000  Sour  Cherry, 
40,000  .Japan  Plums. 

Best  packing, best  grading,  best  prices,  best  trees; 
best  place  to  buy  orchards.  Jobbers  supplied.  Ourfree 
catalogue  is  meaty.  No  agents.  Firm  not  impersonal. 
Woodview  Nurseries,  B.  3,  Mu  Holly  Springs,  Pa 


show9  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  (list n- 

'bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


est  ,884.  DWYER’S  NURSERIES,  est.  ,884 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  in  all  the  standard 
and  new  varieties.  Write  to  us  for  our  free,  descriptive,  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  yot 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 


Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

youomoney.  MYER  &  SON,  Bridge viiie,  Del. 


100.000  APPLE  TREES. 

Including  York  Imperial,  Stayman,  Stark.  Rome  By.  Grimes,  Baldwin. Springdale.  SO  var.;  earliest  to  latest. 

PLAINTT  PENnsr  A.’S  BEST. 

Safe,  reliable.  Our  new  Catalog  acurately  describes  all  fruits  worth  planting  in  Central  Atlantic  States 

The  Patterson  ]NT urscry  Oo.,  Stewartstown.  Pa 


■mpaw/t  07  DCD  inn  EQEIHUT  PAIF1  Apples.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 

ULLI:  I  rtn  IUUi  rnLlunl  rHIUi  Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 

■  1  r  LU  name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
■  ■  Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  lO,  Geneva,  New  York. 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES  NEW  ENGLAND 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  ”  stock  grown  in  the  United  States.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  Fall  planting— advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations,  free. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


DULBS 

tures  for  the  lawn 
and  pleasure  ground. 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 


Hyacinths.  Tulips.  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells 
all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds 
and  plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


iONTMORENCY.  %  One  Great  Business  Sour  Cherry. 

others,  1  cent  per  tree  less.  Baldwin,  Spy.  K.  I.  G.,  V  ‘rk  Imperial.  Wagener  and  otjier  apples,  4  too  feet, 
ars,  $6  per  100.  Whips,  4  and  5  cents  each.  Larger  tises  in  good  assortment.  aO  tiees  in  one  or  two 

[o^rER^CESI  DISCOUNT  ou  orders  one-quarter  paid,  or  15  PER  CENT  DI8COUM 

full  paid  orders  until  10th  Mo.,  15th, ’04.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

i’ALL  OR  SPRING  SHIPMENT  AS  YOU  DESIRE.  Fall  is  the  BUSINESS  time  to  buy  your  trees. 

Jur  TREE  BREEDER  is  Free.  No  scale  here;  all  treei^umigated.  ^  n  ,  ,  ,,  v 

IGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  TREE  BREJIDEll,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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EDUCATION  FOR  LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN. 

It'.  T.  G.,  Brook  ton,  N.  Y. — I  enclose  circu¬ 
lar  letter  received  by  a  young  man  who  works 
for  me  on  the  farm.  He  has  an  ambition  to 
become  a  locomotive  fireman  and  is  inclined 
to  send  these  people  his  money,  expecting 
them  to  get  him  a  situation  when  he  has 
completed  a  five  weeks'  course  of  instruction. 
Ho  you  know  anything  about  this  concern? 
In  your  opinion  would  lie  be  likely  to  get  1  lie 
position  he  wants  through  their  influence?  I 
ask  this  of  you  in  the  interest  of  a  large 
class  of  young  farmers,  who,  like  the  young 
man,  wish  to  find  some  other  employment 
than  farming  and  are  easy  victims  to  every 
scheme  which  promises  to  place  tliPin  in  some 
other  job. 

A  ns. —  The  circular  letter  is  printed  all 
but  the  address  which  is  written  in  with 
a  typewriter.  The  offer  is  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  that  will  fit  a  man  to  serve  as  loco¬ 
motive  fireman  and  then  to  secure  a  posi¬ 
tion  for  him — the  charge  being  $20.  The 
following  extract  from  the  circular  is  a 
fair  sample : 

When  you  finish  the  instruction  and  are 
ready  for  work  as  a  fireman,  we  will  not  turn 
you  adrift  witTi  simply  a  recommendation  to 
let  you  find  employment  or  not,  as  may  hap¬ 
pen.  We  are  in  touch  with  all  the  railroad 
officers  in  the  country  who  hire  firemen,  and 
we  personally  recommend  our  student  to  the 
officers  of  the  best  roads  in  his  vicinity.  This 
is  done  by  special  letter  to  the  proper  officer 
regarding  the  particular  student  we  want  to 
place  on  his  road.  Should  there  be  no  imme¬ 
diate  opening  on  the  best  road  near  our  stu¬ 
dent's  home,  we  then  try  the  next  best  road 
if  he  wants  work  at  once  :  and  we  keep  this 
up,  either  with  the  railroads  nearest  ills  home 
or  with  desirable  roads  further  away,  until 
we  place  our  man. 

We  have  written  the  general  managers 
about  this  and  their  answers  follow: 

T  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
"Railway  Educational  Association,”  of 
Brooklyn.  Certain  it  is  that  this  concern 
has  never  had  any  connection  with  our 
company,  nor  with  any  railroad  in  this 
vicinity  with  which  I  am  familiar.  The 
claims  which  they  make,  as  set  forth  in 
your  letter,  are  absurd.  w.  G.  beasi.er. 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 
Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 

So  far  as  this  company  is  concerned, 
we  take  on  all  firemen  from  the  ranks, 
either  from  trainmen,  hostlers  or  other 
less  important  positions,  their  promo¬ 
tion  depending,  of  course,  on  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  pass  the  proper  examination. 

M.  B.  CUTTER. 

Gen.  Supt.  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 

We  have  never  heard  of  the  Railroad 
Educational  Association.  In  a  general 
way,  while  mental  training  is  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  thing,  it  would  hardly  fit  a  man 
to  keep  up  steam  on  a  locomotive,  which 
requires  manual  skill  and  dexterity  as  well 
as  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

F.  L.  SHEPPARD. 

Gen.  Supt.  Penna.  R.  R. 

1  have  no  information  covering  course 
of  the  Railway  Educational  Association  of 
Brooklyn,  who  advertise  to  train  men  for 
position  of  locomotive  fireman. 

T.  E.  CLARKE, 

Gen.  Supt.  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  train¬ 
ing,  or  education  that  can  adapt  a  man 
to  fire  one  of  our  modern  locomotives. 
Actual  experience,  with  agility,  and 
quickness  to  learn  the  correct  method  of 
handling  a  shovel  properly  to  spread  the 
fuel  in  a  fire  box,  seems  to  be  the  only 
means  of  producing  first  class  firemen.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  Railway 
Educational  Association  of  Brooklyn.  We 
may  have  had  one  or  two  applications 
from  these  people,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
any  have  secured  positions  on  the  road. 
Most  of  our  firemen  have  been  promoted 
from  cleaner,  or  helper  about  the  round 
house  and  shops,  where  they  learn  some- 
tiling  about  an  engine.  ,  j.  E.  childs, 

Gen.  Mgr.  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  R.  R. 


Rural  Mai I  Carriers  and  Automobiles. 

It  has  beeu  reported  that  a  rural  mail  ear¬ 
lier  in  New  Hampshire  is  using  a  gasoline 
automobile  on  his  route.  Is  there  any  truth 
in  the  report? 

Ans. — Inquiry  at  the  postoffice  depart¬ 
ment  brings  the  following  reply:  “This 
office  has  no  information  as  to  the  use  of 
such  automobiles  by  any  rural  carrier  at 
the  present  time.  Rural  carriers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  their  own  vehicles  and 
there  are  no  rules  in  force  as  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  vehicles  to  be  used,  except  that 
the  carrier  is  required  to  see  that  the  mail 
is  properly  protected  from  the  weather 
and  otherwise,  and  to  use  such  vehicle 
as  will  enable  him  to  efficiently  discharge 
his  duties.”  j.  w.  bristow. 

Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

Chemicals  for  Grass. 

Several  Readers. — On  page  71 3  W.  B.  Iv. 
speaks  of  using  bone  and  potash  in  seeding  to 
grass  and  grain.  What  proportion  does  he 
use  and  what  form  of  potash?  Why  does 
lie  not  use  nitrate  of  soda? 

Ans. — W.  B.  Kendall,  of  Sagadahoc 
County,  Maine,  makes  the  following  an¬ 
swer  :  “Our  fields  were  dressed  with  a  high 
grade  dissolved  bone  meal  analyzing  about 
four  per  cent  ammonia  and  20  phosphoric 
acid,  using  1,200  pounds  of  this  bone  meal 


with  800  pounds  of  kainit.  We  always 
prefer  kainit  for  its  mechanical  action  on 
the  soil  and  on  the  fertilizer  in  keeping  the 
dry  bone  meal  moist.  We  prefer  kainit 
for  long  lasting  use  on  grass  lands.  We 
have  not  had  much  experience  with  the 
muriate.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  we  have  not  found  it  profitable  to 
use  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  are  obliged 
to  produce  hay  here  at  a  cost  year  after 
year  of  not  over  $(1  per  ton  standing  in 
the  field.  Our  mixture  of  lime  and  kainit 
holds  out  five  or  six  years  with  good 
crops  from  one  application  on  our  farms.” 

EGYPTIAN  TREE  ONIONS. 

We  are  planting  our  sets  now  to  raise 
a  crop  of  sets  for  next  year.  The  onions 
we  picked  sets  off  this  year  will  have 
multiplied  so  each  one  will  make  a  bunch 
of  from  three  to  seven  to  dig  next  Spring. 
You  will  see  we  get  from  each  set  planted 
a  bunch,  as  sets  the  first  year,  and  a  bunch 
of  green  onions  the  next.  We  plant  them 
in  rows  two  feet  apart  and  three  inches 
in  the  row,  most  all  of  the  working  is 
done  with  a  horse  hoe.  We  fit  the 
ground  as  for  any  other  garden  crop, 
leveling  it  off  with  a  plank  drag  the  last 
time  over.  We  stretch  the  garden  line 
where  we  want  the  rows  and  then  make 
holes  for  the  sets  with  a  machine  or 
marker  shown  here.  The  pegs  which  are 


h  i 'f  I  I  I  I  l  l  l  M  i  i  i  i  l  i  i  i  l  l  l  M  i  l 


one  and  one-half  inches  long  punch  holes 
in  the  ground  to  receive  the  sets,  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  marker  beside  the  line  and  step¬ 
ping  on  it  with  one  or  both  feet,  at  the 
same  time  holding  it  upright  by  the  handle. 
The  sets  are  put  in  these  holes  right 
side  up  and  the  dirt  pressed  around  them. 
The  pegs  are  cut  from  old  broom  handles, 
and  most  of  our  sets  are  large  enough 
to  fill  the  holes  made  by  them.  We 
think  our  way  of  setting  is  just  as  fast 
as  sowing  the  sets  in  a  trench  and  cover¬ 
ing  with  a  hoe;  besides  we  get  our  sets 
in  straight  rows  and  right  side  up,  so 
our  onions  are  straight  when  we  dig 
them  to  bunch.  Green  onions  are  one  of 
our  main  crops.  In  the  months  of  May 
and  June  we  take  some  loads  of  bunch 
onions  alone  to  market  that  bring  us  $18, 
or  as  much  as  two  loads  of  hay. 

Ingham  Co.,  Michigan,  wm.  a.  olds 

Introducing  Weed  Seed.— Poultry  men  and 
farmers  who  have  not  wild  mustard  and  don't 
want  it  would  better  look  out  when  they  buy 
prepared  chick  food.  We  haven't  any  wild 
mustard  in  this  section.  Last  Spring  we 
bought  a  100-pound  sack  of  one  of  the  highly 
advertised  kinds  made  up  of  a  dozen  or  more 
kinds  of  seeds.  Wherever  it  was  fed  in  our 
brooder  yards  we  have  a  thick  bed  of  wild 
mustard.  a.  j.  >r. 

l'lttm,  Pa. 


The  hungrier  a  hog  gets,  the  better- 
provided  he  digests  and  assimilates 
all  he  eats.  The  good  appetite  means 
more  weight,  quicker  finishing  and 
greater  profit. 

DR.  HESS 
STOCK  FOOD 

gives  a  sharp  appetite,  and  by  toning 
up  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
organs,  insures  that  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  food  eaten  will  be 
turned  into  weight.  It  also  expels 
.  worms  and  prevents  disease. 

It  is  nota  condimental  food, but  ascientific 
stock  tonic  and  laxative,  the  famous  pre¬ 
scription  of  ltr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.).  Good 
alike  for  horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 


Exeept  In  Canada 
and  extreme 
Wefct  and  South* 


5  A  per  !b  In  100  lb  sacks, 

Y  25  lb  pall  $1.60 

Smaller  quantities  a 
little  higher.  Small  done.  ^ 

Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee 
DR.  HESS  &  CLARK. 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  mannfacturers  of  Pr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 


SUPERIOR  TO 

WOOD  OR  METAL 1ATU 

in  the  construction  of 
plastered  walls  and  ceilings 

SAVES  TIME  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

StcStj-  Incombustible  Materials 

NAILED  SECURELY  TO  THE  STUDDING  AND 
FINISHED  WITH  PLASTER 
Walls  and  ceilings  constructed  with  Sackett 
Plaster  Board  will  not  fall;  are  Economical, 
Fire.  Heat,  Cold  and  Sound  Resisting. 
Sample  and  Circular  on  Application 

SACKETT  WALL  BOARD  CO. 

19  BATTERY  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 


WATER 


A  PERPETUAL 
SUPPLY 


'J 


Ever 

buy  two  pair  of 
f  Rubbers  in  one  Winter? 
You  should 
have  bought 
HOOD’S. 


ASK  FOR 

Hood’s  Pilgrim^  . 

HOOD  RUBBERS 

'HOOD’ 

TRADE  (rubber  company]  MARKj 
BOSTON  ■ 

NOT  MADEBYA  TRUST 

/£  you  CSW/VOT  G£T  £U£S£  f?UB- 
l&j?S  f/POflf  yOU/?  0£4££/?-iV/?/r£  US' 

THE  FAVORITE 

FENCE  POST 

IS  DURABLE,  ECONOMICAL 
AND  ADAPTED  TO 
MANY  USES. 

For  VINEYARDS  they  are  excel¬ 
lent.  By  m  ans  of  the  HINGE 
JOINT  the  top  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  desired  angle.  Address 

CO-OPERATIVE  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  CO.  OF  IOWA, 

540  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

Is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  in  Conn..  111., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  W rite  to-day 
for  F'RKE  catalogue  of  F’arm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Case  Bros.,  12-18  Main  St-  Colchester.  Conn, 

EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory- 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP,  B.  R.  No.  i,  Erie,  Pa. 

ADDI  C  RARRCI  Q  —Buy  now  and  save  money 
ftllLL  D ft II II L L0 1  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina.N.  Y. 

HARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

We  made  100  styles  and  sell  direct  to  conaumer. 
Send  for  Catalog  F. 

KINO  HARNESS  CO..  6  Lake  St..  Owi£o,  1. 1. 


BOWSHER  MILLS>. 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  £Tin<Iers.  Different 
from  ali  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

7  »!ze»— -  to  -5  horse  power,  ^ne  style  for 
windwtieel  use.  (  Also  make  (Sweep 
Urlnders— Ueorerl  untl  Plutn.i 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


usiially  means  perpetual  expense.  The  windmill  and 
gasoline  engine  are  costly  to  install  and  run. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

Will  work  continuously  wherever  there 
1  U  running  stream.  Nothing  to  blow 
down,  blowup,  or  require  attention. 
Requires  less  head  of  water  to  oper¬ 
ate  than  any  other  ram.  Neverneetls 
repairs.  In  use  by  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment.  Catalogue  free. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  EngineCo. 

P.  O.  Box  78,  Chester,  Pa. 


GET  BIGGER  PRICES 


for  your  apples  and 
fruit,  bend  them  to  market 
in  our  Ventilated  Ship¬ 
ping  Boxes.  Customers  can 
see  how  sound  and  fair  they 
are.  9c  each  per  hundred 
Ask  for  free  booklet  No.  20 
6eneya  Cooperage  Company.  Gent, a,  0. 


The  one  roofing 
on  the  market 
which  has  steadily  maintained  its 
-  individuality.  Standard  for  thirteen 
ye^  Avoid  inferior  imitations. 
Loo.  for  the  registered  trade  mark 

“  RUBEROID,” 

stamped  on  the  under  side  of  our 
Roofing  every  four  feet.  The  most 
durable  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Booklet  “K.” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 

Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Willeriisb  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
„  Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4,8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

Til  OS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92.  Springfield.  O. 


^SeaThis  Is  the 


Quaker  City 

Grinding  Mill. 


For  Com  and  Cobs,  Feed 
and  Table  Meal. 

Send  for  all  mills  advertised: 
„  J  ■  I  keep  the  best  and  re- 
OSm  Oil  I  lldli  turn  all  others.  Built 
in  8  sizes.  1  to  20  horse  power.  Ball  bearing, 
easy  running.  Freight  paid.  Send  for  our 
38th  Annual  Catalogue.  It’s  free. 

TL.  I  Ilf  OlvnnU  Pft  *737  Fllbert8t.,  Philadelphia,  I’a. 

I  116  A.W.OlrdUQ  uO.  47-19  tuual  St.,  Chicago,  III.. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWS 
TUBES 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
with  it  than  2  menin  any  other  way,  and  doit  easier.  Send  f..r 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 

and  testimonial,  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  aeeney.  Address 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

10  &  18  S.  Clinton  Stroet,  Chicago,  llllroia. 

WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREICHTc 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tire  on,  .  47.25 
Bpjj  With  Rubi.*r  Tires,  $15.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in. 
S&5  tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75;  Harness,  $3  60-  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  Ik  -  t0  buy  vehicles  snd  parts  direct. 

Wagon  Umbrella  KULK.'.V.R. BOOB, Cincinnati, O. 


SAVE  THE  MAPLE  TREE. 

Ask  for  Free  Catalogue  “  G  ”  and  samples  of  No.  1  and 
No.  2  GRIMM  SAP  SPOUTS.  How  to  procure  one-fourth 
more  sap  of  better  quality  is  fully  explained.  A  large  dis¬ 
count  on  orders  received  during  the  month  of  October. 

G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt.  and  Montreal,  1*.  Q# 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

San  Jose  Scale  Rampant. — There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  lime-sulphur  mixtures 
are  practical  failures  as  remedies  for  the 
San  Jose  scale  near  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Partial  success  m  clearing  plum  and  peach 
trees  of  this  dangerous  pest  is  reported, 
but  it  is  the  general  observation  t hat  it 
has  been  of  little  use  on  apple,  pear  and 
cherry  trees.  An  experienced  entomolo¬ 
gist  says  lie  has  never  seen  so  great  an  in¬ 
crease  of  scale  as  there  has  been  this  Sum¬ 
mer  in  some  orchards  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  combina¬ 
tion.  Our  trial  of  the  liver-of-sulphur- 
lime  wash  is  even  more  discouraging  in 
result,  as  scales  have  over-run  almost  every 
tree  sprayed  with  this  material  and  we  are 
sure  the  work  was  most  carefully  done. 
Where  we  used  crude  petroleum  or  strong 
whale-oil  soap  solution  in  the  same  orchard 
no  living  scales  can  be  found.  The  plain 
caustic  socia  solution,  so  confidently 
boomed  in  certain  quarters,  was  extensive¬ 
ly  tested  and  so  far  as  heard  from  has 
proved  entirely  useless  as  a  scale  killer 
though  most  effective  in  excoriating  the 
hands  and  inflaming  the  faces  of  those 
who  applied  it.  These  failures  of  much 
vaunted  remedies  will  cause  many  to  go 
back  to  the  soap  and  oil  applications  that 
have  been  at  least  partially  successful  in 
the  past.  They  are  not  ideal  preparations 
for  the  purpose  but  offer  a  fighting  chance 
to  stay  the  inroads  of  the  scale,  and  may 
be  counted  on  to  do  fair  execution  in  the 
absence  of  more  reliable  remedies. 


Laundry  Soap  for  a  Summer  Wash. — 
For  a  short  period  after  our  application 
of  the  liver-of-sulphur-lime  wash,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  each  of  potassium 
sulphide  or  liver  of  sulphur  and  stone  lime 
to  two  gallons  of  water,  we  hoped  the 
scales  were  destroyed,  as  reasonably  close 
examination  could  not  detect  any  living 
adults.  When  breeding  time  came  iat 
June,  however,  the  nymphs  or  young 
scales  swarmed  over  the  trees  in  astonish¬ 
ing  numbers,  showing  that  many  adults 
survived.  The  lime  and  sulphur  coating 
is  supposed  to  prevent  fixture  of  the 
nymphs,  where  it  sticks,  but  all  traces  had 
long  been  washed  off  the  trunks  and 
branches  by  Spring  rains,  and  they  had 
a  clear  field  for  their  development.  A 
trial  was  made  of  common  yellow  laundry 
soap  solution  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  soap  to  six  gallons  water.  The 
soap  was  cut  in  shavings,  dissolved  in  a 
small  quantity  of  boiling  water  and  the 
needed  quantity  of  solution  made  up  by 
adding  sufficient  warn,  water.  It  sprays 
well  at  ordinary  Summer  temperature  and 
is  not  barm iul  to  the  foliage.  We  very 
thoroughly  sprayed  a  number  of  infested 
trees  with  this  mixture.  Many  young 
scales  appeared  to  be  killed  and  the  ac¬ 
tive  nymphs  seemed  paralyzed  for  a  time, 
but  in  a  few  days  could  be  seen  moving 
about  though  in  diminished  numbers. 
Some  good  was  done,  as  could  be  seen  by 
comparisons  with  untreated  trees,  bill  the 
results  are  not  sufficiently  encouraging 
to  warrant  further  experiments. 

Back  to  Petroleum  and  Whale-oil 
Soap. — We  have  used  petroleum  and 
whale-oil  soap  solution  for  Pernicious 
scale  on  young  orchard  trees  of  every  va¬ 
riety  for  the  last  four  years,  with  most 
satisfactory  results  in  clearing  off  the 
scales,  and  with  little  apparent  harm  to  the 
trees.  Some  bloom  buds  have  been  killed 
and  in  the  case  of  one  apple  tree  a  section 
of  bark  appeared  injured  by  petroleum,  but 
the  wound  is  now  nearly  outgrown.  We 
have  applied  these  insecticides  on  apple, 
pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry  and  quince  trees 
as  well  as  currant  bushes  and  many  orna 
mental  shrubs  with  unvarying  success.  In 
every  instance  petroleum  has  killed  the 
scales  and  prevented  reinfection  for  one 
or  two  seasons,  while  whale-oil  soap  can  be 
counted  on  to  clean  off  the  scales  for  the 
season  of  its  application  and  is  free  from 
danger  to  the  trees.  We  hope  to  spray 
every  tree  and  shrub  on  which  live  scales 
can  be  found,  with  potash  whale-oil  soap 
solution  in  the  strength  of  two  pounds 
soap  to  the  gallon  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall  and  follow  with  an  application  of 
petroleum  next  March  where  the  soap 
may  not  have  been  altogether  effective. 
The  objections  to  this  treatment  are  the 
expense,  petroleum  costing  over  15  cents 
a  gallon  and  the  soap  five  cents  a  pound, 
when  bought  in  less  than  100  pound  lots, 
and  the  possibility  of  harming  valuable 
trees  with  petroleum,  but  heroic  treatment 
is  needed  and  we  do  not  care  to  risk  again 
the  uncertainties  of  the  lime  and  sulphur 
combinations.  If  the  Pernicious  scale 
continues  its  present  rapid  increase  and 
petroleum  turns  out  to  be  the  only  reli¬ 
able  remedy  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to 
provide  official  inspection  for  the  mineral 


oils  sold  for  the  purpose.  It  is  tolerably 
well  agreed  that  heavy,  old  and  greasy 
oils  are  dangerous  as  tree  applications, 
but  the  small  purchaser  has  at  present  no 
certainty  of  getting  what  he  calls  for  in 
the  way  of  fresh  oils  of  light  specific 
gravity.  Tie  can  only  take  his  chances 
and  make  light  applications  late  in  Spring 
when  the  wood  is  full  of  sap  and  the  buds 
well  swollen. 

A  Fight  to  the  ITnish. — It  is  evident 
the  scale  has  the  upper  hand  this  season. 
There  seem  to  be  no  effective  natural 
enemies  at  work  and  the  general  abandon¬ 
ment  of  fairly  successful  remedies  like 
petroleum  and  whale-oil  soap,  for  the  un¬ 
reliable  lime-sulphur  washes  has  given  it 
the  upper  hand.  It  is  now  a  fight  to  the 
finish  in  infested  districts  for  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  who  wish  to  continue  in  the  business. 
Thorough  work  must  be  done  with  the 
best  means  at  hand.  The  Chinese  lady¬ 
bird  brought  over  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  not  appear  to  be  a  very 
strenuous  scale  hunter  in  this  country. 
Already  a  local  parasite  has  been  noticed 
to  destroy  it  faster  than  it  destroys  the 
scale.  The  latest  report  shows  that  a 
colony  or  two  has  been  established  in  the 
South,  but  in  the  North  it  is  not  likely  to 
maintain  itself.  We  must  fight  the  scale 
by  every  promising  means  at  our  com¬ 
mand.  The  lime-sulphur  washes  have 
proved  their  efficiency  against  the  peach 
leaf-curl  and  appear  to  be  fairly  service 
able  as  scale  killers  on  peach  and  plum 
but  their  failure  on  apple  and  pear  trees 
this  year  makes  us  regard  them  as  any¬ 
thing  but  reliable. 

Better  Petroleum  Nozzle  Needed. — 
The  ordinary  Vermorel  and  Bordeaux 
nozzles  are  too  wasteful  when  pure  pe- 
trolum  is  used.  A  light  film  only  is 
needed  to  coat  the  bark  and  penetrate  the 
scale-crusts,  if  oil  is  permitted  to  run 
down  the  trunk  and  accumulate  about  the 
collar  some  damage  may  follow.  The  me¬ 
chanical  emulsion  pumps  are  not  wholly 
satisfactory — the  mixture  varies  as  it 
reaches  the  trees  and  the  water  certainly 
does  not  aid  the  oil  to  penetrate  the  scale 
crusts,  while  it  bolds  it  longer  to  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  the  tree.  A  nozzle  is  needed  that 
will  distribute  the  oil  in  a  misty  spray 
under  moderate  pressure  and  thus  render 
it  possible  to  coat  the  branches  without 
saturating  the  earth  and  adjacent  atmos¬ 
phere  with  the  high  priced  petroleum. 

W.  V.  F. 
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more  t’  au  protection — there’s  long 
wear  in  the 

BUCKSKIN  BRAND 
Rubber  Boots  &  Shoes. 


Get  the  genuine— there  are  substitutes  that 
are  but  part  rubber,  made  to  sell  cheap. 
Buckskin  is  all  rubber,  pure,  new  rubber,  the 
only  thing  that  wears  IOC  reduction  means 20 L 
less  wear.  Insist  on  seeing  Buck- 
skin  Trademark — it's  on  every 
pair.  We  sell  retailers  by  cata¬ 
log;  cut  out  jobbers’  and  travel¬ 
ing  men's  expense  and  put  that 
money  Into  quality.  Write  us  if 
your  dealer  doesn't  handle  the 
Buckskin.  A  special  offer  to  you 
to  introduce  in  your  locality  if 
you  are  the  first  one  writing. 

NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST. 

Write  today. 

BANKER  RUBBER  CO. 

280  Bittner  Street,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 
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is  as  necessary  to 
the  healthy  growth 
of  grain  as  grain 
is  to  the  health  of 
man. 

Our  valuable  books  on 
“Fertilization,”  sent  free 
to  farmers  upon  request. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


CANADA  HARDWOM  ASHES 

Do  you  want  to  seed  down  a  Held  to  grass  this  year? 
Or  do  you  want  to  grow  a  big  crop  of  Rye  or  Fall 
Wheat?  Then  use  the  Joynt  Brand  of  Pure  Un- 
leached  Hardwood  Ashes,  and  use  one  to  two 
tons  to  the  acre  "  according  to  the  condition  of 
ihesoll'  before  seeding,  and  you  are  sure  to  get  large 
returns  for  your  money.  Write  for  delivered  prices 
and  Information  and  address, 

JTOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Reference— Dominion  Bank,  Wingham,  Ont. 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  Vcr°antcee0L 

To  1  gal  add  49  gallons  of  water  and  ready  for  sprayiug 
CON  VENIENT  and  EFFECTIVE.  Cost  only  H 
MONEY  ORDER,  REGISTERED  LETTER  or  CHECK 
SMEDET  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

S.  E.  Cor-  11th  and  Master  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


JOHN  R.  PARSONS,  Manager,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  •*  Monarch” 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Results. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


o 

fruit  into  a  salable  product 
cider  for  instance.  If  clear  and 
pureit  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  C,HSS 

Made  in  varying  sizes,  hand 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC. 

38  Cortlandt  St.,  Now 


New  Insect  Pest. — Although  the  nurseries 
of  New  York  Slate  are  inspected,  and  no 
doubt  most  carefully  inspected,  a  shipment  of 
Carolina  poplars  came  to  Minnesota  last 
Spring  among  which  were  found  numerous 
specimens  of  the  Imported  Mottled  alder  and 
willow  borer,  Cryptorhyncus  lapathi,  Linn.,  a 
picture  of  which  I  enclose,  Fig.  ,‘>27.  This  is 


THE  MOTTLED  WILLOW  BORER.  Fig.  327. 

a  most  dangerous  insect,  and  threatens  to  de¬ 
stroy  a  tree  which  is  becoming  very  popular 
as  a  windbreak.  Minnesota  is  not  anxious  to 
receive  this  unwelcome  visitor,  and  may  I, 
through  your  columns,  urge  upon  inspectors 
of  nurseries  in  New  York  the  need  of  most 
rigorous  treatment  in  this  direction? 

r.  I,.  WASHBURN. 

State  Entomologist  of  Minnesota. 

Summer  I’ruxixg. — In  theory  the  best 
time  to  prune  is  at  or  just  before  the  period 
of  most  rapid  growth,  that  is,  in  Spring  or 
early  Summer,  so  that  the  wounds  will  heal 
as  quickly  as  possible.  lu  practice  there 
doesn’t  seem  to  be  very  much  difference.  I 
have  pruned  at  all  seasons,  and  have  not  ob¬ 
server  any  difference  in  efficiency.  We  do 
more  or  less  pruning  in  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  every  year  when  we  hunt  borers,  not  be¬ 
cause  we  thins  that  is  the  best  time,  but  be¬ 
cause  then  we  inspect  every  tree  with  a  sharp 
knife  in  our  hands.  Not  nearly  so  much 
pruning  is  practiced  here  as  in  the  East.  The 
blazing  hot  sun  of  August  makes  a  denser 
head  necessary  than  is  desirable  in  the  East, 
where  the  climate  is  inoister  and  cooler. 
When  we  make  a  job  of  pruning,  however, 
we  usually  do  it  in  February  or  March.  I 
do  not  think  anything  special  is  to  be  gained 
by  pruning  in  August  and  September. 

Kansas.  w.  i>.  cellar. 


SEED  DOWN  THIS  FALL  WITH 


HUBBARD’S 


FERTILIZER 


EOR  CRASS  AND  CRAIN . 
TOE-DRESS  NEXT  SERIN C  WITH 

HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZER 

EOR  OATS  AND  TOE-DRESSING. 

These  are  the  Famous  Hay  Makers  used  and  recommended  by  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Higganum,  Ct. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Til©  Rogers  cfc?  Ilutoliard.  Co., 

Middletown,  Coxmeotiout* 
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PEERLESS  SCALES,  $29.00 

“PEERLESS”  U  a  6-ton  Compound  Beam,  Wagon  and  Stock  Scale.  Its 
material  and  workmanship  is  of  the  best  obtainable,  and  each  Scale  is  guaran- 
—  teed  for  6  years,  This  la  not  an  inferior  Scale  and  in  order  to  con¬ 

vince,  will  send  it  on  30  days’  trial.  Send  for  our  catalogue.  Adareai 

PEERLESS  SCALE  COMPANY, 

Milwaukee  and  Ft.  Scott  Aves.  Dept.  Z,  Kansas  Cltf, 


Ohio  Shredder  Blades 

{Patent  Applied  for) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  "Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  Bla.de  is  the  regular  “Ohio" 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  BIa.des  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  “Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  “Ohio”  Cutters,  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shredded  corn  perfectly.  Speed,  600 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  us  send  the  1904  catalogue 
of  “Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  "Modern  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps.  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO..  Sadem,  Ohio.  Established iSst- 


NEW 

AMERICAN 


MANURE  SPREADERS 


hold  from  50  to  100  bushels.  Spread  just  as  thin  or 
thick,  fine  or  coarse  as  ground  requires.  Don  t  have  to 
stop  team  to  make  change.  Most  substantial,  largest 
capacity,  lightest  draft. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


American  Harrow  G® 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Early  Frost. — For  nearly  40  years 
our  section  has  been  tree  from  a  Killing  frost 
in  September.  The  danger  was  always  there, 
but  we  have  escaped,  and  our  gardeners  have 
grown  perhaps  a  little  too  confident.  This 
year  we  were  caught.  1  woke  up  ou  the 
’morning  of  September  21  to  tind  the  root's 
white  with  frost.  In  the  low  places  you 
could  scoop  up  handfuls  of  it  like  snow.  The 
next  night  we  had  another  dose  harder  than 
ever,  and  the  bright  sun  followed  in  each 
case,  (treat  damage  was  done  in  the  valleys. 
Fields  of  corn  that  stood  uncut  turned  white. 
The  stalks  were  ruined  for  feeding  and  the 
grain  was  hurt.  In  some  few  cases,  when 
ihe  frost  seemed  likely,  about  six  o'clock,  men 
went  out  and  cut  corn  through  the  evening, 
throwing  it  flat  on  the  ground.  This  saved 
part  of  it,  but  it  was  sad  to  look  at  the  fields 
of  white  and  shrunken  stalks  where  old  Jack 
bad  laid  his  deadly  hand.  We  had  no  corn 
except  a  patch  of  Evergreen  sweet.  The 
leaves  are  crumpled,  but  not  badly.  On  the 
low  levels  tomatoes,  Lima  beans  and  similar 
crops  are  killed.  With  us  the  upper  leaves 
of  squash,  beans,  tomatoes  and  peppers  were 
destroyed,  while  the  lower  vines  and  some 
of  the  fruit  seem  to  be  uninjured.  The  onions 
of  course  were  not  hurt.  1  am  quite  sure  that 
our  high  altitude  and  steep  hillsides  gave  us 
the  advantage  of  at  least  five  degrees  of  cold. 

It  is  hard  on  the  farmers  in  the  valley.  Prices 
have  been  low  all  Summer,  and  markets  were 
crowded.  It  was  hoped  that  October  would 
help  out  by  cutting  down  the  surplus  and 
raising  prices.  Now  comes  the  early  frost 
and  kills  off  the  hopes  for  the  October  trade. 
For  the  next  few  weeks  the  markets  will  be 
full  of  half  ripe  and  partly  frosted  stuff, 
which  will  be  picked  and  hurried  to  market. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  market  gardening  is 
“one  long  sweet  song!"  Still,  who  is  going 
to  let  the  frost  put  him  out  of  business?  Last 
year  it  was  “the  Hon.  John  Frost" — this  year 
it  is  “that  mean  old  Jack.”  We  might  stop 
to  think  that  our  own  actions  no  doubt  lead 
people  to  express  a  wide  difference  of  opinion 
about  us. 

Farsi  Notes. — Last  year  we  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  leaving  the  squashes  in  the  field  too 
long.  They  were  frostbitten  and  did  not  keep 
well.  Few  vegetables  are  more  tender  than 
squash.  When  that  first  frost  blackened  the 
upper  leaves  we  knew  it  was  time  to  get  tne 
Hubbards  under  cover.  They  are  now  safely 
in  a  dry,  light  cellar.  There  is  poor  sale 
for  them  now,  but  about  Thanksgiving  time 
they  will  go.  .  .  .  The  onions  are  not  turn¬ 
ing  out  as  well  as  we  hoped.  There  are  too 
many  cases  of  “thick  neck.”  Still  there  will 
he  a  fair  yield,  with  a  good  proportion  of  big 
ones.  As  the  price  is  better  than  last  year 
the  income  will  be  nearly  as  great.  We  nave 
our  “Onions  For  Sale"  sign  in  front  of  the 
farm,  and  it  pulls  in  trade.  I  notice  that 
people  who  bought  the  big  onions  last  year 
are  coining  back  for  more.  .  .  .  The  squash 
ground  will  of  course  be  put  into  rye  at  once. 

1  want  no  more  bare  ground.  It  must  all 
be  covered  with  some  growing  crop  except  the 
one  field  1  recently  mentioned,  which  needs 
airing  and  freezing.  .  .  .  We  shall  put 

up  about  80  rods  of  wire  fence  this  Fall.  I 
am  buying  different  kinds  of  fencing,  intend¬ 
ing  to  put  them  close  together,  so  that  we 
may  see  which  is  best.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  both  single  wire  and  wire  fence  put  up 
since  we  bought  the  farm  have  begun  to  rust. 

I  have  some  Hat  ribbon  wire  which  “keeps' 
better  than  the  other,  but  the  ordinary  wire  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  We  are  forced  to  pay 
high  prices  for  this  wire,  yet  I  am  told  that  it 
does  not  cost  much  more  than  half  as  much 
to  manufacture  as  it  did  10  years  ago.  It 
doesn’t  do  a  farmer's  temper  a  bit  of  good 
to  see  his  fences  rust  away  and  fall  down 
when  he  was  told  they  would  last  a  lifetime. 
That  makes  life  seem  all  too  short.  Farmers 
in  our  country  know  the  truth  of  these  things 

how  can  they  help  it  when  they  see  the 
wire? — but  they  seem  hopeless  when  it  comes 
to  a  remedy.  They  seem  to  think  they  are 
obliged  lo  take  just:  what  the  trusts  and  cor¬ 
porations  are  pleased  to  give  them  !  That  is 
the  most  dangerous  spirit  that  can  come  into 
the  thoughts  of  the  common  people.  When 
the  small  freeholders  or  farmers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  acknowledge  that  they  have  lost  their 
power,  and  must  take  what  the  corporations 
see  lit  to  give  them,  we  might  as  well  stop 
calling  this  country  a  Republic.  Some  people 
have  done  that  already,  but  I  haven’t,  because 
I  don’t  believe  the  farmers  of  this  country 
are  going  to  fall  down  and  let  the  trusts  roll 
over  them.  As  for  this  wire  fence,  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  making  a  great  big  noise 
about  it.  Some  years  ago  a  wise  man 
thought  out  a  scheme  for  making  a  great 
noise.  At  a  certain  hour,  figured  out  exactly 
for  each  locality,  every  person  in  every  civi¬ 
lized  nation  that  could  be  reached  was  to.  yell 
or  make  some  noise.  This  it  was  claimed 
would  produce  such  a  volume  of  sound  that 
it  would  burst  the  bindings  of  the  world. 
When  the  time  came  very  few  people  yelled, 
because  all  were  listening  to  hear  the  rest. 
Tom.  Dick  and  Harry  all  thought  the  rest 
would  yell  and  make  noise  enough  without 
them.  There  was  silence!  It  is  about  so 
with  this  wire  fence  business.  Nearly  every¬ 
body  is  waiting  for  some  one  else  to  do  the 
talking.  That  won't  do!  (let  out  and  talk 
about  poor  wire.  Take  samples  of  rusty  fence 
and  send  it  to  your  dealer  or  to  the  man  you 
bought  it  from.  Tell  him  you  want  a  guarantee 
on  what  you  buy  in  the  future.  That  rusty 
wire  will  be  carried  “higher  up.”  till  even  the 
people  who  make  it  will  see  tin*  point.  Come, 
gentlemen,  don’t  let  your  hope  for  the  Repub¬ 
lic  be  corrupted  by  rusty  wire.  I  heard  a 
man  of  ponderous  wisdom  say  once  that  “the 
individual  is  merely  an  atom  in  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  development!”  We  will  show  the 
mighty  that  even  an  atom  can  keep  at  ’em  ! 

Buying  a  Farm. — I  could  make  a  book  out 
of  the  confidences  and  strange  requests  which 
strangers  have  sent  me.  I  hear  from  all  sorts 
of  people — men,  women  and  children  in  trou¬ 
ble  and  with  hard  problems  to  work  out.  It 
is  not  always  possible  to  help  them  except 
with  advice,  which  1  know  from  experience 
does  not  pay  bills  or  wipe  out  ill  feeling. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  this  old 
world,  pretty  evenly  distributed  between  rich 
and  poor.  Much  of  it  comes  to  me.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  case  is  an  odd  one  worth  putting  be¬ 
fore  people.  I  will  print  a  part  of  the  letter: 

“I  am  an  old  man  of  nearly  70.  have  been  liv¬ 
ing  on  this  farm  for  about  10  years,  paying 
for  my  board  by  doing  chores,  and  planting 
a  small  piece  of  ground  on  shares  every  Sura* 
rare.  I  have  never  laid  up  any  money.  The 
owner  of  the  farm  is  going  to  sell  it  this  Fall, 
and  in  consequence  I  shall  probably  be  turned 
adrift.  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  you 
might  know  of  some  wealthy  man  who  would 
buy  it  witli  the  understanding  that  I  could 
remain  here  raising  pigs,  poultry  ana  potatoes 
on  shares.” 


I  do  not  print  name  or  address,  but  they 
could  be  furnished  to  one  who  really  cared 
to  help.  Here  is  an  elderly  man  whose  home 
hangs  by  a  slender  thread.  I  will  ask  you 
to  put  yourself  in  this  man’s  place,  l'ou 
will  then  see  what  prompts  him  to  make  a 
suggestion  which  may  seem  to  many  unbusi¬ 
nesslike.  I  do  not  suppose  that  The  It.  N.-Y. 
appeals  to  many  wealthy  people.  From  those 
whom  I  have  met  1  should  say  that  most  of 
its  readers  are  working  people,  some  of  them 
forehanded,  but  few  with  money  enough  to 
give  the  price  of  a  farm  for  the  purpose  sug¬ 
gested  in  this  letter.  Still  all  sorts  of  people 
have  been  found  in  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  list ;  in 
fact,  I  sometimes  think  it  is  only  necessary  to 
ask  for  some  worthy  thing  in  order  to  find  a 
reader  ready  to  give  it.  So  I  will  see  if  there 
be  anyone  who  would  risk  some  money  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  man  who  writes.  Let 
us  hold  an  imaginary  conversation  with  some 
man  who  has  more  money  than  he  can  ever 
spend.  He  will  say: 

“If  I  buy  this  farm  what  interest  will  I 
be  guaranteed?” 

"1  do  not  see  that  you  will  get  any.  It 
looks  to  me  as  if  your  money  would  lie  idle  !” 

“Why  should  I  let  money  stand  idle?” 

“Perhaps  your  money  needs  a  rest — where 
did  it  come  from?" 

"A  small  part  of  it  was  left  me;  the  rest  I 
made  by  my  own  effort.” 

"That  is  true,  but  after  all  is  said,  is  it  not 
a  fact  that  but  for  society  and  the  men, 
women  and  children  who  produce  wealth  or 
demand  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  you  could 
not  have  grown  rich?  Put  you  off'  away  from 
human  beings,  and  you  could  not  have  gained 
your  wealth  !” 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  it?" 

“I  simply  want  to  say  to  you  that  no  one 
grows  rich  by  his  own  strength  or  ability 
atone.  lie  grows  wealthy  by  organizing  the 
labor  or  catering  to  the  desires  of  many  who 
are  poorer  than  he  is.  If  you  have  the  price 
of  a  farm  with  which  to  buy  a  home  for  an 
old  man  you  should  remember  that  dozens  or 
hundreds  of  people  at  a  time  paid  you  that 
price  in  small  amounts.” 

“But  what  a  foolish  and  unbusinesslike 
thing  it  would  be  to  buy  property  you  do  not 
need  for  such  a  purpose?” 

"Why  in  your  case?  It  would  be  for  a  poor 
man  who  had  actual  need  of  the  money,  but 
why  with  one  like  you?  To  my  mind,  if  you 
bought  it  to  satisfy  the  motive  which  would 
prompt  you  to  invest  money  in  such  a  ‘foolish’ 
way  you  would  make  a  wise  Investment.  You 
are  not  the  first  rich  man  to  be  advised  to 
‘sell  all  thou  hast  and  give  to  the  poor’  !" 

"But.  what  would  the  world  come  to  if  such 
ideas  were  really  carried  out?" 

“To  a  happier  and  more  hopeful  state  than 
it.  ever  knew  before,  and  after  they  recovered 
from  the  shock  those  who  did  the  giving 
would  be  the  happiest.  Many  of  us  are 
obliged  to  die  in  order  to  learn  that  thw 
strong,  untiring  ability  to  control  affairs  and 
accumulate  wealth  is  not  a  mark  of  approba¬ 
tion,  but  a  hard  test  of  human  character.” 

II.  w.  c. 


The  Wizard  Engine 

Is  our  latest  improved  2  to  3  h.  p. 
engine — detachable  water  jacket 
— jump  spark  ignition  system 
(same  as  in  Oldsmobile)  per¬ 
fect  lubrication — 110  gaskets  to 
burn  out. 

Repairs  Cost  Practically  Nothing 

The  cheapest  to  buy  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate  and 
keep  in  order.  Suitablefor 
all  kinds  of  work.  Has 
pumping  jack  outfit  and 
direct  connected  pump. 

Get  our  prices  and 
Catalogue  of  2  to  100 
h.  p.  Olds  Engines. 

OLDS  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
WORKS. 

27  Chestnut  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 


Here’s  the  Power 

tlrnt’8  simple  and  ellicient  and  reliable.  Not  the 
whimsical  wind  or  the  unreliable  gas 
engine.  It’s  steam  and  it’s 

A  Lcffcl  Engine 

are  tried  out  you  come  back  to 
steam  lor  ensilage  and  feed  cut¬ 
ting,  sawing, grinding,  etc.  Leffel 
is  the  line  adapted  to  all 
farm  uses.  Many 
styles,  horizon¬ 
tal  and  upright, 
all  of  same  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Quick 
steaming  power 
that’s  sure  and 
equal  to  every 
duty.  “Leffel 
quality.”  Write 
for  large  free 
catalogue. 

The  James 
Lellel 
&  Co., 

Box  146, 
Springfield,  O 


NOT  IF  YOU 
USE. 


ZA0J0 


AMATITE  Ready  Roof- 
Sng  is  water,  wind  and 
weather  proof. 

It  requires  no  skilled 
mechanic  to  lay  it;  any 
man  can  do  the  work. 

It  needs  no 
painting,  no  re¬ 
pairs,  no  tinker¬ 
ing — in  fact,  no 
care  or  attention  of  any  kind  for 
years  after  it  has  been  put  down. 

It  is  sightly,  safe,  durable ;  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  over  any  other  ready  roofing  on  the  market 
to-day. 

Booklet  and  Free  Sample 
on  Request. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


New  York 
Allegheny 
Cleveland 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 
St.  Louis 
Minneapolis 


Philadelphia 
New  Orleans 
Cincinnati 


ALL  EMERGENCIES 

IN  THE  FAMILY 
QR  ON  THE  FARM 

FOR  MAN 
OR  BEAST 

mm  LINIMENT 


KILLS  PAIN 
KILLS  GERMS 


ALL- 

DEALERS 


NATIONAL  FIREPROOFING  CO., 


Inexpensive,  Durable,  Attractive 

Farm  Houses,  barns  and  all  other  buildings  can  be 
erected  of  our  Hollow  Building  Blocks,  either  PE  AIN 
or  HOCK.  FACE,  at  a  less  cost  than  of  brick. 
Also  used  for  foundations. 

Prices  and  catalogue  furnished  upon  request. 

Boom  804  Bessemer,  Building, 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 


You  Can  Save  From  S30  to  $50 

“  jf  PATENTS  “KINODIQ”  PENDING 


BY  BUYING 
OUR. 


IIIUIIIHI 


OUR  LATEST  PATTERN  FIT  LESS  SCALE. 

HO  PIT  TO  OIC.  8  INCHES  OVER  ALL.  STEEL  FRAME. 

This  Scale  is  complete  when  it  leaves  onr  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  C0„  Dept.  Z,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

An  economical  4  14.  I5..  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  maae,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine.  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  MASTER.  E3XTGI3XTE  OO., 

704  MaixL  Street,  Willlmantlo,  Conn, 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Three  Horse  Power,  sglOO 
Five  Horse  Power,  #150 

Saws  wood:  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Runs  spray 
pump.  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Ccb,  Conn. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER- ERICS  SON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Teniente-Hey  71,  Havana.  Cuba. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Less  to  Bn; 
tionary  or  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  SKND  fok  CATALOGUS.  T 


and  Less  to  Run. 
TEMPLE  P 


ivanc 

TIE 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN," 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
Quickly,  easilystarted.  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable,  sta- 
tflUP  CO-,  Mfr*„  Meagher  JL  15th  St#.,  Chicago,  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established  1850. 


Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  | 

Mrs.  e.  t.  Kovle,  (  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  <5d.,  or  8  Ms  marks,  or  10  Ms  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns.  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  u’s  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rcrai.  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  Y'ork. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1904. 

To  January  1,1 905,  lor  1 0  Cents 

For  strictly  introductory  purposes  we  will  send  The 
R.  N.-Y.  every  week  now  to  January  first  next  for  only 
10  cents.  You  found  a  little  envelope  in  your  paper 
last  week  which  is  conveniently  arranged  for  carrying 
the  dime  and  also  for  the  name  and  address  of  the 
new  subscriber.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so.  kindly 
see  that  this  little  envelope  performs  its  mission.  Un¬ 
less  you  can  attend  to  the  mailing  of  it  yourself,  please 
hand  it  to  the  neighbor  who  ought  to  have  The  R.  N.-Y. 

* 

THE  PRIZE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  first  period  brought  a  collection  of  excellent  pic¬ 
tures.  The  prize  winners  are: 

Archibald  A.  Lupton,  Cumberland  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  Wni.  Weeks,  Rutland  Co.,  Vermont. 

W.  A.  Lawrence,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

These  photographs  will  be  printed  next  week.  Many 
of  the  other  pictures  are  so  good  that  we  shall  have 
them  engraved  and  pay  for  them.  It  is  evident  that 
many  of  our  readers  are  experts  with  the  camera.  We 
offer  the  three  more  prizes  of  $2.00,  $1.50  and  $1.00  for 
the  best  farm  pictures  received  during  the  next  two 
weeks. 

* 

It  looks  as  if  the  lime  and  sulphur  washes  will  prove 
serviceable  against  the  scale  on  peach  and  plum,  but 
that  something  else  is  needed  on  pear  and  apple.  We 
shall  try  the  kerosene  and  lime  mixtures  mentioned  on 
page  7:i2.  Read  the  notes  in  Ruralisms.  page  734.  Send 
us  your  own  experience. 

* 

Some  years  ago  the  State  of  Connecticut  was  over¬ 
run  with  agents  for  bogus  fertilizers.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  useless  stuff  were  sold  at  high  prices.  Farmers 
were  swindled  without  mercy.  Laws  were  passed  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  analysis  of  these  fertilizers  and  giving 
power  for  the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  the  law. 
We  understand  that  no  one  has  ever  been  prosecuted, 
yet  the  sale  of  these  bogus  goods  has  been  stopped.  It 
might  be  possible  for  some  agent  to  sell  a  few  tons  of  a 
fraudulent  mixture,  but  he  would  soon  be  caught  at  it 
and  driven  out  of  business.  How  was  this  done  with¬ 
out  inflicting  the  penalty  of  fine  or  jail?  Simply  by 
educating  the  people  to  understand  what  good  fertilizers 
ought  to  be.  The  experiment  station  made  the  facts 
so  clear  that  most  farmers  came  to  understand  the  spe¬ 
cial  needs  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  and 
in  a  general  way  what  they  ought  to  cost.  The  extrav¬ 
agant  claims  for  a  bogus  fertilizer  fell  flat  against  such 
knowledge,  and  thus  the  frauds  went  out  of  business. 
No  humbug  can  live  under  a  searchlight.  There  is  no 
better  policeman  than  sensible  education.  The  same 
plan  is  now  being  followed  in  many  States  with  reference 
to  stock  feeds.  The  results  are  not  yet  all  they  should 
be,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  education,  which  will 
grow  in  time.  Sooner  or  later  experiment  stations  will 
be  obliged  to  investigate  the  fence  wire  problem.  Vast 
1  sums  of  money  are  spent  each  year  for  inferior  wire. 
This  loss  ranks  in  volume  with  that  from  bogus  fer¬ 
tilizers  or  feed.  The  remedy  lies  in  education — in 
making  farmers  see  what  good  wire  is  and  why  it  is 
different  from  the  poor  article.  Why  is  not  this  legiti¬ 
mate  work  for  the  experiment  stations?  To  begin  with, 
let  them  settle  this  question  about  the  metal  used  for 
“galvanizing”  wire.  On  one  hand  we  are  told  that  zinc 
is  used — as  it  should  be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 


claimed  that  the  wire  merely  takes  a  bath  in  lead  or 
pewter.  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  experiment  stations, 
which  is  it?  You  could  tell  us  in  10  minutes! 

* 

The  fraud  crawls  into  all  jobs  in  which  a  crack  is  left. 
Two  dull  students  in  this  city  wanted  to  take  the 
Regent’s  examination.  They  w  ere  not  likely  to  pass,  and 
so  they  hired  two  brighter  men  to  take  the  examination 
in  their  names  and  thus  obtain  certificates.  One  of  them 
repented  and  notified  the  police,  so  that  both  rogues  were 
caught.  On  the  same  day  260  men  in  this  city  were 
found  to  have  taken  out  fraudulent  naturalization  papers. 
Every  day  brings  to  light  men  who  have  no  regard  for 
an  honorable  agreement  or  even  an  oath,  who  attempt 
deception  in  order  that  they  may  profit  by  it.  With 
some  classes  of  people  common  honesty  is  coming  to  be 
very  uncommon. 

* 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  received  thousands 
of  questions  about  poultry.  They  were  all  answered  by 
letter  or  in  print,  but  we  notice  that  the  same  questions 
are  constantly  turning  up.  There  are  thousands  of  new 
readers.  Some  fail  to  keep  files  of  their  papers,  and  so 
when  trouble  walks  into  the  henhouse  they  call  for  help 
to  head  him  off.  To  meet  the  demand  for  sound  poultry 
literature  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  issued  a  book,  “The  Busi¬ 
ness  Hen.”  We  have  tried  to  put  into  it  the  things 
which  one  practical  hen  man  would  tell  another  if  he 
wranted  his  friend  to  succeed.  “The  Business  Hen”  car¬ 
ries  a  large  proportion  oi  breast  meat,  as  the  advice  it 
contains  comes  straight  from  the  heart.  It  discusses 
some  things  which  other  books  leave  out,  because  they 
are  too  simple,  and  explains  others  which  have  been 

considered  too  hard  to  explain  to  farmers. 

* 

Most  of  the  New  England  States  have  gone  into  the 
real  estate  business  to  some  extent.  There  were  many 
abandoned  or  run-down  farms,  and  the  State  under¬ 
took  to  find  purchasers  for  them.  Lists  were  printed 
with  brief  descriptions  of  such  places  with  prices  and 
other  information.  These  were  distributed  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Department.  The  result  was  that  nearly 
every  desirable  farm  was  sold.  We  need  something  of 
the  sort  in  New  York.  There  are  many  people  with 
cheap  farms  for  sale.  Others  would  buy  if  they  knew 
what  bargains  were  offered.  There  ought  to  be  some 
way  of  listing  these  farms  at  some  central  place  where 
buyers  could  obtain  information.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  the  most  convenient  point  for  such  work, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  State  agricultural  law  that 
permits  the  use  of  money  for  it.  An  amendment  will 
be  needed  to  establish  such  a  bureau. 

* 

The  apple  trade  is  peculiar  this  year.  There  is  a  large 
crop,  yet  we  doubt  if  the  actual  amount  of  first-class 
fruit  is  as  large  as  in  former  years.  Buyers  have  been 
holding  off  with  low  figures,  and  we  think  fewer  apples 
than  usual  have  sold  up  to  this  date.  The  reports  are 
that  farmers  are  making  arrangements  to  put  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruit  into  cold  storage,  taking  the  risk  which 
dealers  usually  take.  Every  year  this  difference  between 
buyer  and  grower  over  the  price  comes  up,  but  we  think 
both  sides  are  more  stubborn  than  usual  this  year.  The 
present  situation  justifies  a  higher  price  than  buyers 
have  yet  been  ready  to  pay.  The  tendency  will  be  more 
and  more  for  farmers  to  control  storage  and  hold  their 
own  fruit.  There  will  be  seasons  when  they  will  lose 
by  doing  so,  but  in  the  long  run  they  will  gain.  With 
a  milder  Winter  than  last  the  home  demand  for  apples 
will  be  enormous.  Good  fruit  is  worth  more  than  the 
buyers  are  now  offering. 

* 

Local  papers  printed  near  New  York  often  contain 
items  like  the  following:  "John  Smith,  our  popular 
truckman,  has  abandoned  his  trucking  business  for  the 
Summer  and  taken  his  horses  to  the  Hudson  Road. 
John  says  there  is  twice  the  money  to  be  made  hauling 
farmers’  wagons  up  the  hill  or  over  the  swamps !”  The 
facts  are  that  hundreds  of  farm  wagons  travel  every 
night  on  the  road  to  New  York.  They  are  loaded 
down  with  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  Lima  beans  and  simi¬ 
lar  perishable  goods.  Parts  of  the.  road  are  smooth  and 
hard — other  portions  are  soft  or  stony  and  steep.  The 
size  of  the  load  is  determined  by  the  poor  places  in  the 
road — not  by  the  firm,  level  tracks.  Two  horses  may 
be  able  to  haul  a  load  worth  $50  over  a  smooth  road, 
while  the  same  team  would  struggle  to  haul  $30  worth 
over  the  worst  places.  This  might  not  make  so  much 
difference  with  crops  like  hay,  grain  or  potatoes,  for 
they  can  usually  be  held  until  the  roads  are  at  their 
best.  The  green  produce  rannot  wait — it  nufst  be 
hauled  when*  it  is  ready  or  be  wasted.  Thus,  even 
though  the  stretch  of  bad  roads  cover  only  five  per 
cent  of  the  total  distance,  the  farmer  must  keep  an  extra 
horse,  leave  part  of  his  load  behind,  or  hire  some  one 
to  help  him  over  the  bad  places.  Dozens  of  men  with 
teams  find  great  profit  in  doing  the  work — sometimes 
earning  half  a  dollar  for  a  few  hundred  feet  of  hauling. 


W  e  have  known  farmers  to  ridicule  the  figures  given 
to  show  the  cost  of  bad  roads.  That  is  because  they 
do  not  realize  what  the  good  road  would  save  in  horse 
flesh,  time  and  breakage.  The  truck  growers  near  New 
\  ork  realize  it,  because  they  must  pay  the  cost  in  cash. 
W  ith  many  farmers  the  tax  levied  by  a  bad  road  is 
indirect.  I  hey  do  not  appreciate  it  because  they  do  not 
realize  what  a  firm,  solid  roadbed  would  mean.  The 
man  who  measures  his  load  by  the  good  road  and  then 
has  to  pay  for  hauling  over  the  bad  places  knows  that 
the  cost  is  real  and  heavy.  It  is  just  as  real  to  the 
other  man  who  is  forced  to  measure  his  load  by  the  bad 
road. 

* 

Green  hills  and  yellow  butter  are  two  staple  articles 
in  Vermont.  The  Vermonter  will  do  well  to  adopt 
these  colors  for  a  State  badge.  Let  him  understan  i, 
however,  some  of  the  things  they  should  not  stand  for. 
Take  that  new  and  greatly  needed  building  for  the  dairy 
school  at  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College  for  example. 
■The  Vermont  farmer  should  not  be  green  enough  to 
imagine  that  the  building  will  ever  be  built  unless  the 
farmers  demand  it  and  work  for  it.  Let  him  also  under¬ 
stand  that  the  farmers  must  show  no  yellow  streak  in 
their  courage,  but  push  on  with  a  bold  front.  No  one 
will  do  their  fighting  for  them  without  demanding  a 
bigger  price  than  the  fight  is  worth !  Keep  at  them. 
Long  experience  has  taught  us  that  battles  of  this  sort 
are  not  won  by  trying  to  deliver  one  knockout  blow  and 
then  going  to  sleep.  It  is  the  constant  jabbing  and 
thrusting  that  tires  them  out.  Keep  at  them. 

* 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  experiment  stations  are 
to  test  the  “mulch  method”  cf  handling  orchards.  It  is 
high  time  they  did  so.  I  he  favorite  way  of  doing  this 
testing  is  to  take  some  well-grown  orchard  in  bearing 
and  seed  down  half  of  it.  1  he  sod  thus  produced  is  to 
be  cut  twice  a  year  and  the  clippings  left  on  the  ground. 

1  he  other  half  is  to  be  plowed  and  cultivated  until  late 
in  the  season,  and  then  put  down  in  some  “cover  crop." 
We  presume  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  will  be  used 
on  each  half.  We  do  not  know  just  what  basis  the 
stations  expect  to  use  for  comparing  the  mulched  or  cul¬ 
tivated  trees,  but  it  should  include  several  things  not 
always  considered.  What  is  the  cost  of  cultivating  com¬ 
pared  with  mulching?  How  many  trees  can  one  man 
care  for  under  each  system?  This  last  question  is  one 
of  the  most  important,  yet  seldom  considered.  In  these 
days  of  unreliable  hired  help  any  system  that  will  in¬ 
crease  the  power  of  one  man  and  his  own  family  will 
appeal  to  mail}'.  We  will  add  that  while  this  plan  ot 
seeding  down  bearing  orchards  will  answer  some  of  the 
questions  about  mulching,  it  will  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  A  tree  cultivated  for  some  years  while  young  is 
one  thing — a  tree  root-pruned  and  kept  in  sod  well 
mulched  and  fed  from  the  start  is  quite  another.  From 
our  experience  we  would  prefer  the  latter  if  the  mulch 
method  is  to  be  followed.  1  he  experiment  stations 
should  not  stop  at  seeding  down  cultivated  orchards,  but 
start  a  few  young  trees  in  sod.  care  for  them  well,  and 
tell  us  how  they  develop  both  above  and  below  ground. 

* 


BREVITIES. 

A  max  may  have  too  many  friends. 

Teli.  uc,  your  experience  with  the  Niagara  peach. 

It  takes  men  with  horn  on  their  hands  to  dishorn  a  fraud. 

\\  e  want  information  about  harvesting  and  separating  a 
large  crop  of  sunflowers. 

When  told  to  “enforce  the  law  to  the  letter”  some  author¬ 
ities  pick  out  the  letter  o  as  best  suited  to  their  energy. 

Try  Fall  planting  strawberries  this  year.  They  will  if 
well  started  and  cared  for  beat  any  you  could  plant  next 
Spring. 

A  farmer  could  make  many  good  sales  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  at  the  county  fair  if  he  would  stay  by  his  exhibit  and 
talk  business. 

The  original  food  adulterator  is  said  to  have  dried  snow, 
mixed  it  with  sand,  and  sold  as  salt.  Some  of  the  food 
rogues  who  do  business  to-day  could  give  him  points. 

An  Indiana  man  chewed  gum  so  vigorously  and  persistently 
that  it  caused  inflammation  and  enlargement  of  the  parotid 
gland  and  a  surgical  operation  was  needed  to  save  his  life. 

An  Australian  advertisement  tells  dairymen  to  study  econ¬ 
omy  by  “rugging”  the  cows.  However,  this  means  nothing 
more  mysterious  than  the  use  of  blankets  or  “rugs"  to  lessen 
discomfort  from  flies. 

A  steamer  with  20.000  barrels  of  apples  on  board  went 
down  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  \Ye  hope  some  of  those 
apples  washed  ashore  and  that  the  fishermen  got  them. 
That  carries  the  Apple  Consumers'  League  into  new  territory. 

Will  some  one  who  knows  tell  us  why  it  is  necessary  to 
import  cattle  from  the  Island  of  Jersey?  Does  the  Jersey 
cow  grow  heavier  and  coarser  in  shape  in  our  climate? 
With  good  care  and  abundance  of  food  the  Shetland  pony 
gains  size  in  a  few  generations.  It  is  necessary  to  import 
the  stunted  Island  ponies  to  keep  down  the  size. 

Wm.  Jackson,  president  of  the  Alton,  Ill.,  Horticultural 
Society,  says:  “No  horticulturist  of  any  prominence  what¬ 
ever  can  pass  along  the  street  of  Alton  without  being  ques¬ 
tioned  on  some  subject  or  matter  pertaining  to  horticulture 
with  which  he  is  presumed  to  be  familiar."  Here  Is  a 
society  honored  in  its  own  country. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — At  I’leasautdale,  O.,  September  23,  11  little 
school  girls  met  death  under  shocking  conditions  through  the 
collapse  of  a  floor,  which  precipitated  them  into  a  cistern. 

.  .  .  September  24  05  persons  were  killed  in  a  collision 

on  the  Southern  Railway,  near  Newmarket,  Tenn.  It  was  a 
head-on  collision  between  two  passenger  trains,  both  engi¬ 
neers  being  among  the  dead.  Careful  orders  were  issued  to 
the  westbound  train  to  meet  the  eastbound  train  at  New¬ 
market,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  scene  of  the  accident.  This 
order  in  some  unaccountable  way  was  overlooked  or  ig¬ 
nored  by  the  westbound  train.  .  .  The  Alaskan  gold 

output  for  the  season  of  1904  is  $26,000,000.  The  season 
is  now  ended.  .  .  .  Three  persons  were  killed  and  29 

injured,  nine  seriously,  by  the  wrecking  of  a  Maine  Central 
train  near  Lewiston,  September  26.  The  train  ran  into  an 
open  switch,  crashing  into  a  freight  train.  Foreign  news¬ 
papers  are  commenting  severely  on  the  frequent  and  dis¬ 
astrous  accidents  on  American  railways,  with  their  attendant 
loss  of  life,  laying  them  to  hasty  and  imperfect  construction 
and  makeshift  arrangements  for  saving  time. 

Charged  with  violations  of  the  naturalization  laws,  260  per¬ 
sons  were  arraigned  in  New  York  September  27  at  a  special 
session  of  the  criminal  branch  of  the  i'nited  States  Circuit 
Court.  The  Federal  Grand  Jury  also  handed  down  148 
additional  indictments.  Only  150  of  the  accused  were  able 
to  plead,  and  sentence  was  suspended  in  all  but  live  cases. 

.  .  .  A  priest  sent  by  Mother  Katherine,  formerly  Miss 

Katherine  Drexel,  of  Philadelphia,  to  reclaim  the  Winnebago 
Indians,  on  their  Nebraska  reservation,  from  degradation 
and  debauchery,  has  won  a  complete  victory  against  grafters, 
who  have  for  20  years  robbed  the  Winnebagos  of  about  $250,- 
000  annually.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  ordered 
the  local  agency  to  handle  the  funds  of  Indians  and  to  refuse 
to  pay  the  thousands  of  dollars  of  usurious  notes  which  have 
been  secured  from  the  redmen.  One  year  ago  Mother  Kath¬ 
erine  sent  Father  Schell  to  investigate  conditions.  The 
funds  of  the  Indians  were  being  eaten  up  by  usurious  notes— 
obtained,  it  is  alleged,  by  fraud.  Father  Schell  was  ap¬ 
pointed  business  agent  of  the  Indians.  The  grafters  have 
been  ordered  to  leave  the  reservation  and  $120,000  worth  of 
notes  has  been  declared  void.  It  is  said  that  Mother  Kath¬ 
erine  will  erect  several  Indian  schools  on  the  reservation. 

.  .  .  Alton  B.  Parker,  in  his  letter  accepting  the  Demo¬ 

cratic  nomination  for  the  presidency,  September  26,  criticises 
the  Republican  party  on  its  stand  in  connection  with  the 
tariff,  the  acquisition  of  the  Panama  strip,  government  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  postal  frauds  and  reciprocity.  He  says  the 
determination  of  the  procedure  against  trusts  lies  with  the 
judieiarv  and  not  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 

.  The  Deering,  McCormick  and  Plano  plants  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  idle  since  September  10, 
resumed  September  26,  but  a  renewal  of  last  year’s  agreement 
with  organized  labor  is  refused.  .  .  .  The  canning  com¬ 

panies  of  central  Illinois  are  trying  to  interest  Europe  in 
canned  corn  and  other  commodities  of  the  packers  of  that 
vicinity.  A  firm  at  Iloopeston  recently  shipped  directly  to 
London  a  carload  of  corn  and  will  try  to  introduce  the 
product  in  English  homes. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — Vesuvius  is  again  in  active 
eruption,  and  the  disturbance  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  since 
1872.  Vesuvius  has  been  known  as  an  active  and  destructive 
volcano  for  more  than  1,800  years.  It  rises  out  of  a  fertile 
and  luxuriant  plain  to  the  height  of  3,048  feet  above  the 
sea.  the  diameter  of  the  circular  area  occupied  by  it  being 
about  eight  miles.  Its  lower  part  is  a  sloping  plain,  covered 
with  stones  and  scoriae,  three  miles  in  length,  and  rising  to 
a  height  of  2.000  feet.  Above  this  a  cone  of  black  stones 
extends  to  a  height  of  3,500  feet.  The  summit  of  the  cone 
is  2,000  feet  in  diameter,  and  in  its  center  is  a  crater  1,500 
feet  in  diameter  and  500  feet  deep.  The  first  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  of  which  there  is  any  record  occurred  in  A.  I).  63, 
when  manv  of  the  surrounding  cities  were  damaged.  In  79 
it  again  burst  forth  in  the  terrible  eruption  which  buried  the 
cities  of  Pompeii.  Herculaneum  and  Stabise.  In  this  erup¬ 
tion  more  than  200.000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished, 
among  them  Pliny  the  Elder.  Since  then  there  have  been 
more  than  50  destructive  eruptions,  that  of  1631  killing  4.000 
persons  and  that  of  1872  killing  60  persons. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  third  annual  farmers'  excur¬ 
sion  to  Purdue  University.  Lafayette,  Ind.,  will  be  held  Octo¬ 
ber  11,  and  the  seventh  annual  conference  of  farmers'  insti¬ 
tute  workers  October  12-13.  Creamery  course  for  factory 
butter  workers  will  begin  October  31,  1904.  Vinter  courses 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  animal  husbandry  and  dairy¬ 
ing  will  begin  January  10.  1905.  The  third  annual  corn 
school  and  stockmen’s  convention  will  be  held  at  Purdue 
Fniversity  January  23-2S.  1905. 

The  seventh  annual  exhibition  of  the  Connecticut  Porno- 
logical  Socle  tv  was  held  at  Rockville.  Conn.,  September  27-29. 

The  Illinois  State  Fair  opened  at  Springfield.  September  29. 
The  list  of  exhibits  exceeded  that  of  previous  years. 


CROP  NOTES. 

I  am  informed  that  at  Saginaw  the  farmers  have  formed 
a  sort  of  combine  to  raise  the  price  of  cabbage  from  $3.50 
per  ton  to  $4  per  ton,  the  shippers  claiming  the  former 
price  to  be  the  best  price  they  can  pay.  a.  l.  f. 

Frankenmuth,  Mich. 

Potatoes  are  rotting  very  badly,  but  there  were  a  great 
many  planted  and  I  doubt  whether  the  price  goes  very  high. 
Many  people  are  digging  and  selling  nearly  all.  which  makes 
them  plenty,  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  Tomatoes  are  a  drug. 
Apples  and  other  fruits  were  blown  from  the  trees  by  the 
storm  of  a  week  ago,  but  in  Litchfield  County  they  are  very 
plentiful.  w- 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  bean  harvest  in  this  section, 
and  somewhere  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  secured, 
but  of  course  it  is  too  early  to  tell  very  much  about  the  yield. 
The  beans  will  not  yield  as  heavily  as  they  did  last  year,  as 
we  have  had  too  much  dry  weather.  September  21  we  had 
a  heavy  frost,  which  undoubtedly  cut  off  the  late  beans,  but 
how  much  damage  is  done  it  is  hard  to  say  at  this  writing. 

Detroit,  Mich.  ferrix  brothers  company. 

Clover  seed  in  my  immediate  neighborhood  is  the  big 
money  crop  this  vear.  yielding  from  two  to  seven  bushels  per 
acre, ‘and  from  $6  to  $6.50  per  bushel.  The  next  two  weeks 
is  our  time  for  sowing  wheat'  in  this  part  of  Indiana.  Farm¬ 
ing  in  this  part  is  almost  exclusively  on  a  three-year  rota¬ 
tion.  corn,  wheat  and  clover.  Indiana  was  treated  to  an 
avalanche  of  plums  this  year;  plums  of  every  kind  were  a  full 
crop.  A-  c-  L- 

Brookville,  Ind. 

At  Hilton  and  Parma,  Monroe  County,  and  Spencerport, 
N.  Y.,  1  found  apples  a  heavy  crop,  selling  $1  to  $1.35  per 
barrel ;  early  potatoes,  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  fair  crop  ; 
pears.  1  Vt  cent  per  pound;  plums  one  cent  per  pound;  cab¬ 
bage  $3  per  ton  on  track.  Buckwheat  good,  oats  fair;  hay 
selling  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  home  market :  heavy  crop.  Beans 
a  fair  crop.  Medium  $1.50  per  bushel,  no  market:  no  others 
as  yet.  Farmers  are  putting  in  their  V  inter  wheat,  fair 
acreage  of  wheat  and  rye  going  in.  Corn  light  crop ;  late 
potatoes  light.  G-  H-  K- 

East  Hamlin,  X.  Y. 

Our  four  weeks’  drought  was  ended  September  14  by  a 
storm  blowing  down  corn,  and  was  a  glorious  rain,  showing 
God's  promise  that  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  never  fail ; 
every  crop  that  needed  rain  has  grown  very  fast,  especially 
ruta"  bagas.  turnips  and  cabbage.  Kieffer  pears  are  ripening, 
and  full  crop;  corn  mostly  in  shock  and  full  crop:  wheat 
seeding  begun.  Pasture  short;  milk  selling  at  lj>  cents 
per  gallon  in  Washington.  D.  C.  Markets,  butter  25_cents ; 
eggs  25  cents;  potatoes  $1.75  per  barrel;  peaches  7->  cents 
to  $1  per  box ;  tomatoes  50  to  90  cents  per  box  :  cabbage, 
nearby,  $1.50  to  $3;  New  lork.  $4  to  $5  per  100:  Lima 
beans  eight  to  10  cents  per  quart.  E-  P.  b.  m. 

Spencerville,  Md. 

One  piece  of  wheat  sown  September  9,  after  oats.  Is  up  and 
pretty  well  covering  the  ground.  We  are  ready  to  sow  an¬ 
other  piece  after  beans,  if  rain  ever  lets  up.  Beans  are 
pretty  well  gathered :  we  have  one  piece  of  four  acres  not 
cut  yet,  about  ready  to  cut.  There  are  a  good  many  poor 
pieces,  very  weedy,  some  badly  rusted:  crop  about  two-thirds 
average.  I  saw  "one  piece  of  a  new  pea  bean  (new  in  this 
section,  at  leastl  called  Blue  Pod.  that  was  a  fine  sight. 
Last  year  three  pieces  of  this  variety  yielded  39.  40  and  41 


bushels  per  acre.  I  think  this  piece  good  for  30  to  35 
busnels,  and  no  rust.  Potatoes  generally  blighted;  on  a 
good  many’  pieces  vines  are  all  dead,  others  three-quarters 
gone,  a  few  quite  green  yet ;  no  spraying  for  blight  so  far  as 
we  learn.  Crop  will  not  average  over  one-half.  If  we  get 
75  bushels  of  good  potatoes  this  year  we  shall  be  more  than 
satisfied.  So  far  as  we  have  talked  with  buyers,  they  all 
think  prices  will  rule  high.  Not  many  apples  in  our  town ; 
the  few  small  orchards  are  fairly  well  tilled,  but  no  one 
sprays  or  cultivates,  or  does  anything  for  them,  unless  it  is 
to  let  a  few  hogs  run  in  them.  Corn  is  very  backward; 
some  pieces  well  eared,  but  many  are  nothing;  stand  rather 
poor  owing  to  wet  Spring.  All  planted  the  second  and  many 
third  time.  It  will  take  two  weeks  of  dry,  warm  weather 
to  mature  crop.  c.  i. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Seneca  and  Ontario  counties  (Bon- 
nell  and  Ford,  page  689.  R.  N'.-Y.)  would  say  that  there  are 
now  two-horse  diggers  that  will  dig  100  bushels  of  potatoes 
in  an  hour  and  leave  them  in  a  narrow  row  on  top  of  the 
row,  this  where  the  yield  is  200  to  250  bushels  per  acre. 
If  Messrs.  Bonnell  and  Ford  will  come  over  into  Cayuga 
County  any  working  day  now  I  will  show  them  a  number 
of  these  machines  that  are  doing  this  class  of  work,  and 
doing  it  well :  also  digging  every  row  and  not  every  other 
row  across  the  field,  as  was  the  case  with  the  old  double 
shovels  with  chains,  rakes  and  other  paraphernalia. 

Scipioville,  X.  Y.  f.  m.  p. 

Farmers  are  just  starting  to  dig  potatoes,  yield  poor,  some 
rotting.  Blight  was  bad  this  year.  Some  that  I  have  seen 
yielded  125  bushels  per  acre.  Corn  is  coming  on  well,  and 
if  frost  keeps  off  a  little  longer  will  have  good  crop  and 
silo  will  be  filled.  Oats  were  the  best  in  years  and  yield 
good.  Ila.v  is  selling  here  for  $10  per  ton,  pressed:  oats 
straw  $6  :  potatoes  50  cents  per  bushel.  Cows  bring  a  good 
price  on  account  of  good  price  of  milk  at  creamery,  $1  per 
hundred.  Canning  factory  is  canning  corn.  Apples  were 
never  better  for  quantity  and  quality ;  trees  are  loaded  down. 
The  evaporator  men  say  they  will  have  more  than  they  can 
handle.  Fruit  cron  is  considerably  larger  than  last  year. 

Oswego  Co.,  X.  Y.  s. 

The  season  of  1904  is  nearly  over,  and  we  can  look  now 
and  see  what  the  farmers  have  been  doing  and  reaping. 
The  fruit  crop  was  divided  between  apples,  a  full  crop,  and 
plums,  75  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Peaches  have  only  been  about 
15  per  cent,  and  now  nearly  harvested.  Grapes  excellent 
and  a  full  crop;  prices  have  been  good  for  all  but  apples, 
and  there  seems  no  market  for  the  supply  yet  to  come.  Po¬ 
tatoes  have  yielded  well  ;  the  late  crop  to  come  will  be  fully 
100  per  cent  in  yield  and  quality.  Prices  will  not  vary  much 
from  40  cents.  The  corn  crop,  which  looked  so  discouraging 
by  the  late  Spring  cold  weather,  now  promises  a  full  crop. 
September  has  proved  a  boon.  A  heavy  frost  last  week  in¬ 
jured  the  crop  of  fodder  materially.  Wheat  yielded  light: 
oats  well ;  buckwheat  light.  Other  cereals  are  not  raised 
here  much.  o. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Cable  advices  from  the  principal  markets  of  Great  Britain 
are  to  the  effect  that  American  apples  are  selling  at  fairly 
good  prices,  considering  the  landing  condition  which,  in  some 
cases,  has  been  poor  and  the  fruit  sold  low.  the  net  price 
in  Boston  being  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  barrel,  while  some 
Gravensteins  and  other  red  varieties  arriving  in  tine  condi¬ 
tion  realized  prices  that  netted  here  in  Boston  $2.50@ 
$2.75  per  barrel,  a  few  very  fancy  $3.  Some  very  tine  Grav¬ 
ensteins  in  the  half-barrel  case  realized  $1.50@$1.75  per 
case.  Fruit  in  cases  has  arrived  out  in  much  better  condi¬ 
tion  than  any  of  the  barreled  fruit.  Latest  mail  advices  to 
hand  again  speak  of  the  superiority  of  the  landing  condition 
of  apples  in  cases  to  that  of  barrels.  My  correspondents  in¬ 
form  me  that  they  look  for  good  markets  for  fine  American 
and  Canadian  fruit  at  fairly  good  prices,  notwithstanding 
Europe,  generally,  has  good  crops  this  year,  but  the  best  of 
it  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  American  and  Canadian  No.  1 
fruit.  The  very  moderate  prices  at  which  this  native  fruit 
is  selling  affects  the  poor  and  ordinary  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  greatly,  and  if  such  is  sent  from  this  side  shippers  must 
expect  very  poor  returns.  george  a.  cochbane. 

Boston.  _ 


THE  BEAN  CROP. 

The  acreage  of  beans  was  much  larger  than  usual  this 
season,  but  the  wet  cold  time  that  we  have  had  has  dam¬ 
aged  many  of  the  beans  so  that  we  do  not  look  for  over  two- 
thirds  of’the  normal  yield.  Farmers  are  now  busy  securing 
the  crop,  but  it  will  be  a  week  or  two  before  thrashing  com¬ 
mences.  Manv  fields  will  be  harvested  without  damage,  and 
others  will  be'  damaged  by  the  rust.  At  this  stage  there  is 
no  clearer  prospect  as  to  the  bean  situation. 

Orleans  Co.,  X.  Y’.  s.  c.  bowen. 

Regarding  the  present  prospect  on  the  bean  crop,  this  is 
still  very  difficult  to  answer  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
as  a  great  proportion  of  the  crop  is  still  in  the  field.  If  we 
have  a  killing  frost  to-night  or  to-morrow  night  (September 
22),  it  will  materially  shorten  the  bean  crop,  as  many  of 
the  late  planted  fields  require  a  week  or  19  days  to  be  in 
condition  to  be  able  to  stand  frost  without  injury.  The 
small  pea  beans,  which  are  earlier,  are  in  better  shape  than 
other  varieties,  as  prohably  half  of  them  are  now  safely 
housed.  \Ye  consider  that  the  crop  as  a  whole  will  be  a  fair 
average,  and  as  the  acreage  planted  was  large,  we  look 
for  an  output  fullv  equal  to.  if  not  more  than,  that  of  last 
season.  We  believe  that  prices  will  be  lower  rather  than 
higher  than  prevailed  during  last  Winter.  A  little  later, 
when  the  crop  begins  to  be  thrashed,  we  can  tell  more  accu¬ 
rately  as  to  the  yield  per  acre.  N.  b.  keexey  &  sox. 

Genesee  Co.,  X.  Y. 

OPINIONS  REGARDING  THE  WOOL  CROP. 

At  the  moment  the  wool  market  is  very  strong,  with  all 
indications  from  our  point  of  view  that  present  prices  will 
at  least  be  maintained  throughout  the  season  of  1904,  or 
until  the  arrival  of  the  1905  clip.  Stocks  of  wool  in  the 
dealers’  hands  and  in  the  interior  are  at  a  lower  point  to-day 
than  we  have  ever  seen  them  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
it  looks  to  us  as  though  there  might  be  a  shortage  of  some 
grades  and  kinds  before  the  new  clip  comes  on  to  the  market. 

Chicago,  Ill.  H.  T.  THOMPSON  &  co. 

At  th“  present  time  prices  are  firm  and  considerably 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  and  while  we  consider  the  price  of 
wool  to-dav  higher  than  manufacturers  can  afford  to  pay 
considering  the  condition  of  the  goods  market,  at  the  same 
time  we  see  no  prospect  of  a  decline.  We  rather  look  for  a 
further  rise  during  the  Winter  owing  to  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  .vool  in  this  country.  In  fact,  the  production  of  wool  all 
over  the  world  seems  to  be  less  than  a  few  years  ago.  We 
believe  that  farmers  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  are 
making  a  mistake  in  not  taking  more  interest  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wool  and  raising  of  sheep,  as  we  consider  that  for 
several  years  at  least,  unless  there  is  a  change  in  the  tariff, 
wool  will  be  firm  and  on  a  higher  level.  The  writer  is  a 
farmer  himself  and  has  lately  bought  some  sheep  and  in¬ 
tends  to  encourage  sheep  raising  in  his  district 

Philadelphia.  I’a.  Cunningham  &  seal. 

R.  X.-Y. — “Beware  of  the  dogs !” 


QUEENS-NASSAU  FAIR. 

The  sixty-third  annual  exhibition  of  the  Queens-Nassau 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Mineola.  X.  Y„  September 
20-24.  The  weather  was  ideal  and  attendance  the  largest 
fn  the  history  of  the  society.  One  of  the  innovations  was 
the  putting  of  the  fruits  with  the  vegetables  in  the  vegetable 
tent,  and  the  use  of  the  main  building  for  flowers,  culinary 
products  and  similar  exhibits.  The  carriage  tents  were  well 
tilled  and  the  display  was  the  largest  in  years.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  fair  is  the  constant  increase  in  the  space 
devoted  to  poultry  and  the  improvement  in  the  character 
of  the  birds  shown.  The  cattle  exhibit  was  good,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  exhibits  were  limited  to  cattle  owned  in 
the  countv.  The  vegetable  tent  was  a  trifle  crowded,  but 
the  quality  of  the  vegetables  exhibited  was  excellent,  and 
they  were ‘well  displayed.  A  iarge  proportion  of  the  visitors 
at  this  fair  are  from  New  York  City,  and  as  they  are  naturally 
attracted  bv  the  horse  racing,  the  grand  stand  is  always 
crowded,  the  Mineola  Fair  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  the  fairs  near  New  York  City,  and  it  affords  a  striking 
example  of  the  advantages  of  bringing  together  the  farmers 
and  market  gardeners  and  their  city  customers.  Why 
wouldn’t  It  be  a  good  plan  for  the  farmers  and  gardeners 


to  adopt  some  system  of  taking  orders  from  the  city 
visitors  for  potatoes  and  other  long-keeping  vegetables?  It 
is  very  common  to  hear  the  visitors  say  :  “Oh,  I  wish  I  could 
get.  such  potatoes,  onions,  cauliflower,  etc.,  of  my  grocery- 
man  !”  Many  of  these  things  could  easily  be  shipped  direct 
from  the  farms  to  the  city  homes.  j.  h.  g. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  FURS. 

All  kinds  of  furs  are  in  demand.  The  manufacturers  are 
all  busy.  The  general  outlook  seems  to  be  very  bright,  and 
the  fur  season  will  certainly  be  satisfactory. 

New  Y’ork.  pollak  &  terker. 

It  is  yet  a  little  too  early  to  know  the  correct  idea,  but  in 
our  opinion  the  coming  year  will  be  a  good  one  and  furs 
will  realize  same  prices  as  last  season  or  perhaps  10  to  15 
per  cent  more.  e.  pauly  &  co. 

New  York. 

We  have  talked  with  some  of  the  exporters  of  furs  and 
they  agree  that  the  outlook  for  furs  is  very  bad,  mostly 
on  account  of  the  war  in  the  East.  The  poor  people  of 
Russia  are  large  customers  of  the  cheap  American  furs.  The 
opening  prices  should  be  very  low.  The  only  demand  at 
present  seems  to  be  for  mink.  wm.  ii.  coiiex  &  co. 

New  York. 


ONION  CROr  REPORTS.— The  Jerome  B.  Rice  Co.,  of 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  issue  the  following  summary  of  their  onion 
crop  report  for  1904  : 

Total  Crop,  Bushels. 


STATE. 

COUNTY. 

1904. 

1903. 

Ohio. 

Ilardin  . 

126,000 

555,000 

Medina — Wayne  . 

210,000 

1 90.000 

Lake  . 

414,375 

306,000 

Lucas  . 

1 .500 

67.500 

Wyandotte  . 

50,000 

24.750 

Putnam  . 

12.600 

15,200 

Logan — Clark  .  .  . 

7.000 

3,000 

Huron  . 

8,000 

8,000 

Licking  . 

Trumbull  (and 

Craw- 

4,290 

5,200 

ford,  l’a.)  .  .  . . 

29.000 

59.400 

New  Y’ork. 

Orange  . 

Wayne,  Madison. 

On  on- 

450,000 

320,000 

daga  . 

300.000 

618,750 

Livingston.  Genesee  ... 

78.750 

74,250 

Indiana. 

Elkhart  . 

1 08,800 

99,000 

Kosciusko  . 

21,000 

18.000 

Noble  . 

186,000 

1 30,950 

Jasper  . 

. . 

50,000 

42.000 

St.  Joseph  . . 

12.800 

18.200 

Wisconsin. 

Brown  . 

50.000 

50.000 

I  llinois. 

Cook  . 

1 10,000 

125,000 

Massach'ts. 

Hampshire  . 

264,000 

250,000 

Rhode  Isl'd. 

Newport  . 

>  •  •  «  • 

56.250 

58.500 

Vermont. 

Windham  . 

4.500 

3,600 

Connecticut, 

.  Fairfield  . 

240.000 

176.000 

Michigan 

Washtenaw  .  .  .  . 

40.500 

67.500 

Reports  from  Michigan  are  very  incomplete,  but  from  the 
best  information  at  hand  we  understand  that  the  acreage  put 
out  this  season  was  little  better  than  sixty  per  cent  of  that 
of  a  year  ago.  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  reports  are  slow 
in  coming  in.  but  indicate  that  the  crop  in  those  States  is 
fully  up  to  the  average. 

THE  POULTRY  CROP. — The  Sprague  Commission  House 
issues  a  report  from  which  the  following  is  condensed : 
Reports  indicate  a  material  increase  in  the  supply  of  chickens, 
a  fair  increase  in  the  supply  of  turkeys  and  ducks,  and  a 
falling  off  in  the  supply  of  geese.  In  some  sections  of  the 
Southwest,  the  far  West  and  the  North,  the  heavy  rainfall 
caused  a  loss  in  the  early  hatchings,  especially  of  turkeys, 
many  of  the  young  birds  dying  of  wet  and  cold.  The  fertil¬ 
ity  of  tli1  early  eggs  also  was  somewhat  affected  by  the  very 
cold  weather  during  the  Winter,  leaving  the  stock  not  in 
as  good  condition  as  when  the  Winters  were  not  so  severe, 
but  this  was  overcome  later  by  more  favorable  conditions. 
From  Iowa  a  number  of  reports  stated  that  rats  had  killed 
off  a  good  share  of  the  early  hatchings.  The  crop  of  turkeys 
is  estimated  to  be  about  15  per  cent  heavier  than  last  year. 
We  look  for  more  turkeys  to  come  to  market  during  the 
Winter.  The  season  is  usually  late,  and  where  in  other 
seasons  a  good  many  turkeys  have  been  shipped  in  up  to 
this  time,  so  far  this  year  but  few  turkeys  have  been  received. 
Reports  generally  indicate  a  very  material  increase  in  the 
crop  of  chickens,  and  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  crop  at 
least  is  about  20  per  cent  larger  than  last  year.  The 
weather  conditions  were  generally  favorable.  Farmers  being 
in  good  condition  financially,  and  receiving  good  prices  for 
their  eggs,  have  perhaps  not  marketed  their  stock  as  early, 
or  as  freely  as  usual.  Everything  points  to  a  large  crop 
of  ducks.  The  indications  are  for  an  increase  of  about  10 
per  cent  over  last  year.  I.ate  prices  have  been  more  encour- 
ageing  to  farmers  to  raise  ducks.  The  crop  of  geese  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  possibly  10  per  cent 
less.  Of  late  the  raising  of  geese  has  fallen  off  considerably, 
with  perhaps  the  largest  shrinkage  in  Illinois,  where  the 
enactment  of  a  law  prohibiting  geese  from  running  at  large 
has  made  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  number  of  geese 
raised. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Spotswood  Farm  herd  of  Guernsey  cattle,  Broad  Axe, 
Pa.,  to  be  sold  at  auction  by  Peter  C.  Kellogg,  at  the  owner’s 
farm.  October  19,  was  awarded  the  highest  honors  given  a 
Guernsey  exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  Mr.  E.  T. 
Price,  the  owner,  declined  to  sell  any  of  the  stock  on  the 
fair  grounds,  desiring  all  to  appear  in  the  catalogue  of 
his  closing  out  sale.  All  interested  in  fine  cattle  should 
attend  this  sale. 

The  question  of  lighting  becomes  an  interesting  one  for 
the  rural  household,  and  nothing  has  so  nearly  approached 
its  proper  solution  as  the  system  of  gasoline  lamps  which 
has  been  produced  in  the  last  year  or  two.  Lamps  for  burn¬ 
ing  gasoline  are  made  in  many  styles,  in  chandelier  and 
hanging  types,  and  in  stand  lamps  that  resemble  the  stu¬ 
dent's  lamps,  so  well  known  in  many  homes.  When  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  reliable  company  they  certainly  offer  the 
farmer’s  home  a  better  light  than  anything  that  he  is  now 
using.  For  full  information  and  prices  write  to  Superior 
Mfg.  Co.,  218  Second  Street,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Illness  among  stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  can 
be  minimized  by  the  use  of  a  prompt  and  proper  corrector. 
WheneveAan  animal  is  getting  off  his  feed  or  otherwise  indis¬ 
posed  a  few  handfuls  of  the  proper  tonic  mixed  with  the  feed 
twice  a  day  will  usually  serve  as  a  complete  remedy.  We 
believe  that  Blatchford's  Old  English  Tonic  will  do  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  old-established 
Blatchford's  calf  meal  factory.  Waukegan.  Ill.  This  con¬ 
cern  has  been  in  existence  for  over  100  years,  and  is  prob¬ 
ably  known  to  readers  for  calf  meal  and  other  products,  and 
they  state  that  their  tonic  in  every  respect  is  worthy  of  their 
reputation.  A  sample  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

The  McKinley  Rocker  offered  in  the  advertisement  of  Lar¬ 
kin  C’o..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  has  itself  quite  a  unique  history, 
though  it  is  but  one  of  a  hundred  Larkin  premiums  that  are 
given  with  $10  purchases.  Heretofore,  it  has  been  offered 
only  to  those  who  were  already  Larkin  customers.  It  was 
first  shown  in  their  premium  list  February  1.  1902.  Ever 
since  the  demand  has  far  exceeded  the  supply.  In  1902  the 
necessity  of  erecting  a  factory  exclusively  for  the  McKinley 
Rocker  was  recognized.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  modern 
of  chair  factories  is  now  turning  out  200  of  these  chairs 
daily.  The  chiffonier  No.  5  is  also  so  popular  that  a  large 
furniture  factory  is  confined  to  its  production  for  Larkin 
patrons. 

Our  readers’  attention  is  called  to  a  new  Ready-to-Lay 
Roofing,  called  Amatite.  While  ibis  roofing  has  several  new 
features,  it  is  not  an  untried  material,  but  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  style  of  ready  roofings.  No  experi¬ 
ence  is  required  to  lay  Amatite.  Any  one  can  put  it  down. 
It  is  sightly,  durable,  safe  and  an  absolute  fire  retardant. 
Water,  wind  and  bad  weather  of  all  kinds  are  not  feared  by 
the  man  who  has  Amatite  on  his  roof.  One  of  the  strongest 
points  is  the  fact  that  it  requires  no  painting,  no  tinkering; 
in  fact,  no  repairs  of  any  kind  for  years  after  it  has  been 
put  down.  Our  readers  are  offered  a  sample  of  Amatite  and 
illustrated  booklet  by  writing  to  any  office  of  the  Barrett 
Manufacturing  Company,  at  New  Y'ork.  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia.  New  Orleans.  Cincinnati.  Cleveland.  Kansas 
City,  Allegheny,  Minneapolis. 
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From  Day  to  Day 


SIGNS  OF  FOUL  WEATIIFR. 

The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow  : 

The  clouds  look  black,  ihe  glass  is  low, 

The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep. 

And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep. 

Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 

The  moon  in  halo  hid  its  head  : 

The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh 
To  see  a  rainbow  in  the  sky. 

The  walks  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell ; 
Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernel. 

Hark!  How  the  chairs  and  taule  crack! 

Old  Betty’s  joints  are  on  the  rack. 

Loud  quack  the  ducks  ;  the  peacocks  cry  : 
The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh. 

How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine; 

The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine ; 

Puss  on  the  hearth,  with  velvet  paws. 

Sits,  wiping  o'er  her  whiskered  jaws. 

Through  the  clear  stream  the  fishes  rise, 
And  nimbly  catch  the  incautious  flies. 

The  glowworms,  numerous  and  bright, 
Illumed  the  dewy  dell  last  night. 

At  dusk  the  squatted  toad  was  seen 
Hopping  and  crawling  o’er  the  green. 

Dr.  Jenner  (1749-1823.) 

* 

Women's  sweaters  and  golf  vests  for 
outing  wear  on  cool  days  seem  more  pop 
ular  than  ever  this  Fall.  Some  of  the 
sweaters  have  bloused  fronts  and  fitting 
belts;  others  are  Norfolk  style  with  straps 
and  belt.  They  all  have  full  sleeives. 
Prices  range  from  $2  to  $5.  Such  a  gar¬ 
ment  is  a  great  comfort  in  giving  added 
warmth  when  driving,  or  to  put  under  a 
tain  coat. 

* 

Baked  corn  and  beans  can  be  made 
while  sweet  corn  is  in  season,  or  in  the 
Winter,  using  canned  corn.  Prepare  a 
pot  of  Boston  baked  beans  and  begin  cook¬ 
ing  in  the  usual  way.  About  half  an  hour 
before  the  beans  are  to  be  served,  take 
from  the  oven,  remove  the  pork  and  thor 
oughly  stir  in  the  corn,  which  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  cut  from  the  cob,  then  re¬ 
place  and  continue  the  baking. 

* 

A  Reader  asks  what  is  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  “bath  bags”  sold  by  dealers  in 
toilet  supplies.  They  can  be  made  by 
combining  one  pound  of  fine  oatmeal,  one 
pint  of  new  clean  bran,  two-fifths  pound 
of  powdered  orris  root,  two-fifths  pound 
of  almond  meal,  one-fourth  pound  of 
grated  castile  soap,  one  ounce  of  sachet 
powder.  Mix  well,  put  in  muslin  bags, 
loosely  filled  and  use  like  a  sponge.  'The 
use  of  this  mixture  has  a  softening  and 
g  effect  on  the  skin.  Such  bath 
often  quite  salable  at  a  fair. 

* 

Here  is  a  southern  breakfast  dish  that 
will  be  eaten  with  a  relish  at  any  time : 
Cut  large  but  not  over-ripe  tomatoes  into 
three  thick  slices;  do  not  peel,  as  the  skin 
holds  them  together.  Dust  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  dredge  lightly  with  flour  or 
dip  in  egg  and  bread  crumbs.  Have  ready 
in  hot  frying  pan  some  butter,  or  half 
butter  and  half  drippings,  lay  in  the  slices 
and  fry  slowly.  When  brown  on  one 
side,  brown  on  the  other,  but  not  so 
well  cooked  that  they  cannot  be  lifted 
without  breaking;  lift  with  a  cake  turner 
on  to  a  hot  dish.  Stir  into  the  remain¬ 
ing  fat  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and 
when  smooth  add  slowly  a  pint  of  hot  milk. 
Stir  constantly  until  it  boils.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Cover  a  platter  with  hot 
boiled  rice,  seasoned ;  place  tomatoes  on 
top  of  rice,  and  pour  gravy  over  all. 
Serve  hot. 

* 

A  Visit  to  the  dentist  at  this  season, 
before  cold  and  wet  weather  sets  in,  may 
save  the  children  much  suffering  and  some 
absence  from  school  later  on.  The  “tooth 
carpenter,”  as  the  Japanese  put  it,  does  his 
most  effective  work  in  preventing  tooth¬ 
ache,  rather  than  curing  it.  A  little  in¬ 
spection  now,  followed  in  the  case  of 
chalky  teeth  and  poor  enamel,  by  the  reg¬ 
ular  use  of  milk  of  magnesia  as  a  wash, 
may  save  the  juveniles  from  many  painful 
experiences  as  they  approach  maturity. 
There  are  few  cases  where  the  proper  care 


of  a  child's  teeth  causes  much  pain,  if  the 
dentist:  is  at  all  competent,  though  some 
may  feel  less  forgiving  than  the  little 
Chicago  girl  taken  to  a  dentist,  who  re¬ 
moved  an  aching  tooth.  That  evening  at 
prayers  her  mother  was  surprised  to  hear 
her  say :  “Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  for¬ 
give  our  dentists.” 

* 

A  Friend  tells  us  that  for  two  years  she 
has  put  up  red  raspberries  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipe,  with  much  success;  it  is 
r.ew  to  us:  Fill  fruit  jars  with  freshly 
picked  raspberries,  scattering  sugar 
through  them,  at  the  rate  of  one  cupful  of 
sugar  to  the  quart  jar.  Do  not  mash  the 
fruit.  When  the  jar  is  full  pour  in  slowly 
enough  cold  water  to  filter  through  the 
berries,  until  the  jar  is  brim  full;  then  put 
on  rubber,  and  screw  down  the  lid  tight. 
Stand  the  jars  bottom  up  in  a  pail  or 
similar  receptacle,  and  pour  boiling  water 
over  them  until  they  are  entirely  covered. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  hot  water 

is  not  poured  directly  on  the  jars,  or  they 

* 

may  crack.  Allow  the  jars  to  remain 
thus  until  the  water  cools,  then  remove, 
and  give  the  lids  another  twist  to  make 
sure  that  the  are  screwed  tightly.  Our 
friend  says  that,  treated  thus,  the  berries 
remain  whole  in  a  syrup  that  retains  the 

delicate  flavor  of  the  fresh  fruit. 

* 

Mr.  Appleby  had  read  somewhere 
that  a  judicious  planting  of  old  files  in 
the  exposed  parts  of  one’s  garden  would 
protect  it  from  the  depredations  of  chick¬ 
ens,  says  the  Youth’s  Companion.  He 
decided  to  give  the  plan  a  trial.  By  visits 
to  all  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops 
he  succeeded  in  getting  a  large  collection 
of  old  files.  These  he  placed  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  his  garden, 
with  special  reference  to  the  spots  where 
an  old  hen  and  chickens  belonging  to  his 
next  door  neighbor  had  been  doing  the 
most  damage.  A  few  days  later  one  of  his 
friends,  who  knew  of  his  plan,  met  him, 
and  asked  him  how  it  had  succeeded. 

“For  several  days  I  was  a  good  deal 
encouraged,”  said  Mr.  Appleby.  “They 
didn’t  seem  to  know  what  was  the  matter 
with  the  garden.  Then  all  at  once  they 
began  to  do  more  mischief  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  plants  than  ever  before.  I  watched 
that  old  hen,  and  after  a  day  or  two  I 
caught  her.  She  was  sharpening  her  bill 
on  the  files !” 

Some  Wisconsin  Recipes. 

Hickorynut  Cake. — One  and  one  half 
cupfuls  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  of  butter, 
one  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  one  cupful  hick¬ 
orynut  meats,  two  cupfuls  flour,  whites  of 
four  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  baking  powder. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — One  cupful  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  one-half  cupful  sugar,  one-third 
cupful  melted  butter,  one  cupful  hot  water, 
one  teaspoonful  ginger,  one  of  cinnamon, 
two  and  one-half  cupfuls  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  soda  dissolved  in  the  hot  water; 
lastly  two  well  beaten  eggs. 

Roll  Jelly  Cake. — One  cupful  of  flour, 
one  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful  sweet  milk, 
one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking  pow¬ 
der,  three  eggs  stirred  in  without  beating, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter. 

Hot  Water  Sponge  Cake. — One  and  one- 
half  cupfuls  sugar,  three-quarters  cupful 
boiling  water,  poured  over  it,  when  cool 
add  three  well  beaten  eggs,  one  and  one- 
half  cupful  flour,  a  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  baking  powder.  aunt  rachel. 

I  pray  you,  O  excellent  wife,  cumber 
not  yourself  and  me  to  get  a  curiously 
rich  dinner  for  this  man  and  woman  who 
have  just  alighted  at  our  gate.  .  .  . 

.  .  These  things,  if  they  are  desirous 

of  them,  they  can  get  for  a  few  shillings 
at  any  village  inn.  But  rather  let  that 
stranger  see,  if  he  will,  in  your  looks, 
accents,  and  behavior,  your  heart  and 
earnestness,  your  thought  and  will,  that 
which  he  cannot  buy  at  any  price  in  any 
city,  and  which  he  may  travel  miles  and 
dine  sparely  and  sleep  hardly  to  behold. 
— Emerson. 


Notes  From  a  Vegetarian  House= 
keeper. 

Nut  Butter — Nuts  are  grown  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  no  one  has  to 
go  far  to  get  one  variety  or  the  other. 

They  are  of  great  value  as  a  food.  Peanuts 
are  best  made  into  butter.  Being  provided 
with  a  little  hand  mill  that  can  be  at 
tached  to  the  table,  prepare  the  peanuts  foi 
grinding  by  roasting  in  the  oven  (or  boil¬ 
ing.)  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  roast 
too  much  or  scorch,  as  too  much  cooking 
spoils  them.  After  they  are  roasted  re¬ 
move  the  skins  by  placing  in  a  coarse 
bag  and  rubbing  with  the  hands  or  on  the 
wash  board,  or  on  a  3-16-inch  wire 
screen.  Then  grind  in  the  mill,  having 
your  mill  adjusted  for  fine  work  for  but 
ter  or  coarse  for  meaj.  Put  the  butter 
into  well  covered  jars.  As  you  use  it  thin 
with  water  or  milk.  Add  only  a  little 
water  at  a  time  till  it  is  of  the  consistency 
of  cream.  Add  a  little  salt  if  desired.  Do 
not  mix  with  water  more  than  you  will 
use  at  a  meal,  as  it  will  not  keep  long  after 
water,  is  added,  but  will  keep  a  long  while 
if  placed  in  a  cool  place  and  nothing  added 
to  it.  Too  much  nut  butter  should  not 
be  eaten  at  once,  as  it  is  very  rich,  and  one 
can  easily'  over-eat.  All  nut  butters  arc 
made  the  same  way.  They  are  expensive 
to  buy,  but  cost  little  to  make. 

California  Olives. — Olives  are  richer 
in  oil  than  any  nut.  They  are  usually 
eaten  raw,  aftei  the  brine  in  which  they 
are  put  up  is  soaked  out.  They  are  some¬ 
what  improved  in  flavor  by  cooking  and 
may  be  used  with  baked  beans  instead  ot 
pork.  They  may  be  had  in  California  at 
50  to  60  cents  per  gallon.  Many  send  di¬ 
rectly  here  for  them  for  their  own  private 
use,  thus  avoiding  the  usual  exorbitant 
prices  charged  in  the  East.  w.  s.  r. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mem  ion  Tee 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


gasoline  Lamps  &  System^, 


r  Brighter  than  tras  or  electricity,  and  costs 
/ess  than  kerosene.  No  smoke,  no  dirt,  no 
smell.  Save  money  and  have  better  light  by 
’  writing  now  for  our  special  introductory  offer. 
Any  of  our  lamps  sent  on  trial,  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Ouraeents  make 
^$2l«»  to  *200  a  month.  Write  today  for 
^catalog,  prices  and  special  offer. 

‘viperior  Mfg.  Co. 


218  Second  St.  Ann  Arbor,  Micb. 


Banner  Lye 


is  easy  to  use 


No  other  lye  is  parked  so  safely  and  conven¬ 
iently,  or  is  so  economical — not  a  bit  wasted. 


No  other  lye  or  soap  cleans  and  disinfects  so 
easily  and  thoroughly  as  Banner  Lye.  It  is  not 
old-style  lye.  Odorless  and  colorless;  the  greatest 
cleanser  and  disinfectant  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Use  it  for  <  leaning  your  V  itchen,  cellar, 
sinks,  dairy,  milk-pans  and  bottles,  for  softening 
water,  and  the  labor  of  washing  and  cleaning 
wi.l  be  cut  in  half. 


Makes  pure  soap 

and  saves  money  besides.  A  10-eeutcan  of  Banner 
Lye,  5)4  pom  ds  of  kitchen  grease,  ten  rninuws’ 
easy  work  (no  boiling  or  large  kettles),  and  you 
have  10  pounds  of  best  hard  soap  or  20  gallons  of 
soft  soup. 

Banner  Bye  is  sold  by  your  grocer  or  druggists. 
Write  to  us  for  l'rse  booklet  "  Uses  of  Banner  Lye.” 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works  Philadelphia  P  S  A 


Factory-to-Family  Dealing  Saves  Money 

for  thousands  of  families  annually — this  is  the  Larkin  Idea.  Twenty-nine  years 
of  ever-increasing  sales  is  the  best  testimony  that  Larkin  customers  appreciate 
$20.00  retail  value  for  $io.oo.  A  $10.00  LARKIN  PREMIUM — your  choice — 
free  witli  $10.00  worth — your  selection — of 

Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps,  Toilet  Articles,  Flavoring  Extracts,  Etc. 

the  saving  of  profits,  expenses  and  losses  of  the  middlemen. 


HOMES  FURNISHED 
WITHOUT  COST 


The  Larkin  Premiums, 
of  superior  work¬ 
manship  and  finish, 
are  obtained  free 
with  the  Larkin 
Soaps  and  Products 
in  several  ways,  ex¬ 
plained  in  booklets 
— ask  for  one. 


CHIFFONIER  No.  6 


mckinley  rocker 

Selected  Quartered  Oak  or  Genuine 
Mahogany,  free  with  $10.00  worth 
of  I.arkin  Products. 


THIRTY  DAYS’ 

TRIAL 

SC>1  'ue^wi tl?$io.oo  wcfrUt *of  '  Absolute  satisfac- 
Larkin  Products.  tion  guaranteed. 

All  money  refunded  if  any  Larkin  Product  or  Premium  is  not  satisfactory  after 
thirty  days’  trial.  If  you  wish  to  immediately  order  $10.00  worth  of  Soaps  and 
other  Products  and  leave  selection  to  us,  we  guarantee  your  approval. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 

Larkin  Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps,  Toilet  Articles,  Perfumes, 

Flavoring  Extracts  and  other  Household  Necessities  are  all  of 
highest  quality — the  best  that  skill  and  science  can  produce. 


A  complete  Larkin  Premium  List  and  booklet  of  Larkin  Products 

wilt  be  sent  postpaid  on  request. 


Send  for  Premium  List  No.  10() — Over  600  Premiums. 


Larkin  Co. 

ESTABLISHED,  1875. 

Larkin  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Lesson  One  Woman  Taught. 

There  had  been  sickness  in  the  family 
before  one  of  the  neighbors  heard  of  it. 
for  she  was  a  busy  woman,  with  little 
time  for  visiting.  Three  or  four  women 
h  ad  offered  their  services  to  the  distracted 
mother,  but  she  declined  the  well-meant 
offers,  and  was  struggling  along  alone 
with  her  housework  and  nursing  the  little 
invalid.  Anyone  who  has  lived  through 
a  similar  siege  can  imagine  the  state  of 
the  house  and  the  discomfort  of  the  fam- 
ilv,  while  those  who  are  blest  with  good 
'ealth  should  rejoice  that  these  things 
move  ;  long  without  friction. 

The  woman  who  taught  her  neighbors 
something  new  did  not  greet  the  anxious 
mother  with  the  query :  “Now,  isn’t  there 
something  1  can  do  to  help  you?”  and  fol¬ 
low  it  up  with  a  long  tale  of  what  she 
had  clone  when  sickness  came  to  her  fam¬ 
ily  She  didn’t  even  say:  “You  look  as 
if  you  are  ready  to  drop  and  you’d  better 
let  me  take  care  of  Nellie  a  while.  Think 
what  would  happen  if  you  got  down  too.” 
She  just  deposited  her  basket  on  the  table, 
quietly  took  out  loaves  of  fresh  bread,  a 
pie,  some  cookies  and  a  crock  of  baked 
beans  still  hot  from  the  oven  before  the 
astonished  eyes  of  the  neighbors,  and  then 
replaced  the  while  cloths  in  the  basket. 
There  were  no  dishes  to  be  washed  and 
taken  back — nothing  but  the  bean  crock 
to  be  kept  in  mind  and  returned  to  the 
proper  owner — and  it  was  all  done  so 
quickly  and  quietly  that  no  one  had  a 
chance  to  say  very  much. 

•'I’ll  take  Hugh  and  Richard  home  with 
me  to  spend  the  day  with  my  children  if 
you  don’t  care,”  she  said  quietly.  “They 
will  be  better  off  and  so  will  you.”  In  a 
short  time  she  set  out  for  home  with  two 
barefoot  youngsters  trotting  by  her  side 
perfectly  happy  in  the  thought  of  an  all 
clay’s  visit  with  their  little  playmates.  At 
bedtime  she  brought  them  back  rested  and 
content  and  the  tired  mother  thanked 
her  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  oilier  women  were  not  slow  to 
profit  by  the  example,  and  very  soon 
there  was  peace  and  comfort  at  the  house 
where  the  little  invalid  made  a  brave  fight 
for  life.  The  washing,  ironing,  baking, 
patching  and  various  other  tasks  were 
done  away  from  the  sight  and  sound  of 
the  brave  mother  by  these  true  friends, 
and  she  could  devote  all  her  energies  to 
nursing  her  child  hack  to  life  and  health. 
The  food  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  but 
it  was  wholesome  and  nourishing,  and 
the  burden  of  preparing  it  fell  heavily 
upon  no  one.  The  women  took  turns  in 
sending  fresh  bread,  fruit  prepared  for 
the  table  and  occasionally  a  boiled  din¬ 
ner.  The  children  were  entertained  away 
from  home  till  their  sister  was  almost 
well,  but  were  not  spoiled  by  indulgence. 
Country  children  are  kept  busy  with  lit¬ 
tle  chores  and  healthy  play,  and  each 
mother  saw  to  it  that  the  youngsters  were 
made  to  obey  the  same  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  in  force  in  her  own  home. 

Articles  of  food  taken  to  the  home  were 
put  as  far  as  possible  in  paper  boxes  or 
old  dishes,  and  each  woman  quietly  helped 
herself  to  any  article  belonging  in  her 
kitchen  when  she  saw  it  empty,  clean  or 
soiled,  so  that  the  mistress  never  had  to 
worry  about  getting  dishes  mixed.  The 
children  did  most  of  the  errands,  and 
many  a  woman  who  could  not  have  left 
her  work  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
could  easily  bake  an  extra  pie  or  a  few 
dozen  more  cookies  to  be  sent  while  still 
hot  to  her  neighbor.  As  vegetables  and 
fruit  were  plenty,  the  cost  of  the  extra  bak¬ 
ing  and  cooking  was  not  great,  and  it  was 
much  less  work  to  prepare  them  at  home 
than  in  an  unfamiliar  kitchen.  And  best 
of  all.  the  neighborhood  drew  together  as 
never  before.  The  lesson  of  helpfulness 
did  much  good,  and  thereafter  a  new 
order  of  things  held  sway  in  sickness. 
The  woman  who  hesitated  in  allowing 
even  friends  to  help  with  the  work  in  her 
home  could  have  none  hut  grateful  feel¬ 
ings  for  the  person  who  quietly  attended 
to  her  baking  and  cared  for  the  neglected 
little  folks  so  well.  It  is  impossible  to 


T1IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


have  the  much-desired  quietness  in  the 
sick  room  if  some  good  woman  must  tip¬ 
toe  in  to  inquire  where  she  will  find  the 
lard  or  spice  when  she  is  helping  with  the 
baking,  or  the  children  are  running  wild  in 
their  play  under  the  windows.  With  the 
work  and  the  little  folks  well  out  of  the 


are  adapted  to  many  attractive  combina¬ 
tions.  This  one  gives  the  broad  shoulder 
line  and  is  made  of  tan  colored  veiling, 
barred  with  a  darker  shade  and  combined 
with  a  yoke  "i  cream  lace  over  white  and 
handing  in  tans  and  browns.  I  he  closing 
of*  the  waist  is  made  at  the  front,  that 
of  the  yoke  at  the  left  shoulder.  The 
waist  consists  of  the  fitted  lining,  which 
can  he  used  or  omitted  as  preferred, 
fronts,  back,  sleeves  and  yoke.  The 
sleeves  are  joined  to  the  waist  and  the 
two  are  gathered  together,  then  arranged 
over  the  lining,  when  that  is  used,  or 
joined  to  the  trimming  band  when  the 
lining  is  omitted.  Deep  bands  finish  the 
lower  edges  of  the  sleeves  and  at  the 
neck  is  a  regulation  stock.  "The  quantity 
of  material  required  in  the  medium  size  is 
4  yards  21  inches  wide,  yards  27  inches 
wide  or  2%  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  l/i 
yard  of  all-over  lace  and  yards  of 
banding  to  trim  as  illustrated.  The  pat¬ 
tern  4828  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32.  34,  36, 
38  and  40  inch  bust  measure ;  price  10 
cents. 


If  you  use  Grain-0  in  place  of 
coffee  you  will  enjoy  it  just  as 
much  for  it  tastes  the  same ;  yet,  it 


way  much  of  the  worry  is  saved,  and  the 
invalid  has  a  better  chance  in  his  fight. 
We  cannot  all  afford  trained  nurses,  nor 
sometimes  find  even  hired  girls  in  times 
of  trouble,  but  with  kindly  neighbors  we  ' 
can  live  through  many  a  crisis,  and  know 
how  to  help  others  in  their  afflictions. 
Since  no  man  liveth  unto  himself  it  is 
well  to  know  how  to  be  helpful  and  skill- 
fid  when  distress  comes  to  our  neighbors 
and  friends.  hilda  Richmond. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

Plain  blouses  of  lace,  embroidered  net 
and  other  materials  that  are  decorative  in 
themselves  are  much  worn.  'This  one  is 
adapted  to  many  materials  but  is  shown  in 
cream  Chantilly,  over  China  silk  with 
an  interlining  of  chiffon,  and  is  made  with¬ 
out  the  fitted  foundation,  the  lining  being 
cut  exactly  like  the  outside.  The  effect 
of  the  lace  so  treated  is  most  satisfactory 
and  for  most  figures  no  firmer  foundation  < 
is  required,  hut  whenever  such  is  pre 
ferred,  the  lining  can  he  of  firmer  silk  and 
cut  after  the  fitted  model,  the  lace  and 
chiffon  being  arranged  over  it.  The  waist 
consists  of  the  lining,  the  front  and  the 
hacks,  which  are  joined  to  a  circular 
basque  portion  that  serves  to  keep  it  in 
place  yet  avoids  all  hulk  over  the  hips. 


The  sleeves  are  wide  at  the  wrists  and 
are  gathered  at  the  shoulders  to  give  the 
broad  line.  The  closing  is  made  invisibly 
at  the  hack.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  4*4  yards 
18  inches  wide,  3  yards  27  inches  wide  or 
l$4  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
4831  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and 
40  inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Blouse  waists  with  shallow  yokes  are 
among  the  latest  of  fashion’s  offerings  and 


is  like  a  food  to  the  system,  dis¬ 
tributing  the  full  substance  of  the 
pure  grain  with  every  drop. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

It  grocers  everywhere ;  16c.  36c.  oer  nnokage. 


$16  For  lc 

••/  spent  one  cent  /or  a  postal  card  and  saved 
$16  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  Range.” 

Will  you  spend  one  cent  to  investigate  our 
special  factory  offer  on 

Kalamazoo 

Stoves 


and 

Ranges 

We  ship  direct  toyou 
f  r  im  our  own  factory, 
freight 
prepaid, 
on 

360 

Days  Ap¬ 
proval 


and  save  you  from 
25%  to  40%  inthe 
purchase  price. 
Von  can’t  find  a 
better  at  any 
price;  if  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  return  it  at  our  expense.  We 
can  do  this  better  because  we  are  the  only  stove 
manufacturers  in  the  world  who  are  selling 
their  entire  product  direct  from  the  factory  to 
the  user.  We  save  you  ull  jobbers’,  dealers’  and 
middlemen’s  profits— therefore,  do  not  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  dealers’  prejudice;  investigate  foryour- 
self.  We  have  a  most  extraordinary  bargain 
price  on  our  Oak  Slova— the  price  will  surely  as¬ 
tonish  von-  don’t  buy  until  you  learn  all  about 
the  Kalamazoo  Oak. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  FREE  CATALOGUE 
and  compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  those 
of  local  dealers.  That  will  tell  the  story.  The 
catalogue  is  the  most  complete  ever  issued  by 
any  manufacturer  selling  direct  to  the  user. 
Describes  our  full  line,  including, 

KALAMAZOO  STEEL  RANGES. 
KALAMAZOO  STEEL  COOK  STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO  OAK  HEATERS  at  special 
factory  prices. 

A  HIGH  CRADE  LINE  OF  CAST  COOK 
STOVES  for  wood  or  wood  and  coal. 

A  NEW  CAST  RANGE  for  hard  coal  ex¬ 
clusively,  made  especially  for  the  east¬ 
ern  and  city  trade— a  great  money  saver. 

A  NEW  SELF  FEEDING  BASE  BURNER 
—handsomely  nlckled— the  equal  of  any 
high  grade  parlor  stove  in  the  world— a 
great  bargain. 

KALAMAZOO  HOT  BLAST  STOVE  for 

soft  coal. 

A  NEW  CAST  COTVACE  HEATINC 
STOVE  for  wood.  ETC.  ETC. 

Don’t  fail  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  many 
goodqiialiti.es  and  superior  advantages  of  our 
Grand  Rang*.  Made  exclusively  for  hard  coal 
or  wood— it’s  the  kind  the  New 
England,  New  York  and  Penn, 
housewives  use— the  price  will  A  \ 

surprise  you  because  of  its  rea-  “  1 

sonableness. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stove a  and  llangee 
are  equipped  with  our  Patent  Oven  Ther - 
mometcr — great  fuel  eaver — make t  baking 
and  roaeting  eaey. 

Highest  grade  patent  blue  polished  steel  plates 
used  in  ail  Kalamazoo  Steel  Ranges  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  All  Kalumazoos  blacked  and  pol¬ 
ished  ready  for  use.  Anyone  can  set  them  up. 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  we  are  real  manufac¬ 
turers— not  simply  dealers;  we  guarantee  our 
product  under  a  120  000  bank  bond  ,  we  pay  all 
freight  charges;  ir  you  are  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  we  don’t  want  you  to  keep  ttie  purchase; 
we  give  you  a  360  day  approval  test.  The 
Kalamazoo  is  not  excelled  by  any  stove  or 
range  in  the  world,  and  we  certainly  do  save 
you  money.  Send  for  free  catalogue  No.  114; 
read  our  offer;  compare  our  prices  and  then 
let  us  ship  you  a  Kalamazoo. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  refer  to  any  bank  in  Kalamazoo,  any  Commercial 
Agency,  or  to  the  Editors  of  this  Publication. 


KIRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

ha*  been  nged  by  Millions  ot  Mothers  for  their  1 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 1 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  i 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  i 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

twenty-five  cents  A  bottle. 


Around  the  World 

“I  have  used  your  Fish 
Brand  Slickers  for  years 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  found  them  the  only 
article  that  suited.  I  am 
now  In  this  country 
(Africa)  and  think  a  great 
deal  of  your  coats.” 

(name  on  application) 

The  world-wide  reputa-  --nWFDV 
tion  of  Tower’s  Water-  f 

proof  Oiled  Clothing  ■  * 

assures  the  buyer  of 
the  positive  worth  of  ►  I  w  " 
all  garments  bearing  /7«u  RnO© 
this  Sign  of  the  Fish.  DKi“>v 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

TOWER  CANADIAN  CO.,  LIMITED 
Toronto,  Canada 

868  


For  Information 

as  to  Fruit  and  Trucking  Lands,  Grazing  Lands, 
Soil  and  Climate  In  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  <&  Florida  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Write  to  WILBUR  M’COY  Agricultural  and 
Immigration  Agent,  JacksonvUle,  Fla. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 


Freight 
paid  east 
el  the 
MIhhIs 
Bippl 

River  and 
north  of 
the  Ten 
nessee 
Line ; 
equalized 
beyond. 


Youk  Monky  Kk- 

FUNDKD AKTKHSlX 
Mo  STUB’  TRIAL  |F 


Clapp’s  Ideal  Steel  Range 

Is  not  f*0  per  cent  better  than  others.  My  nuperior  location  on 
Lake  Erie,  where  Iron, steel,  coal,  freights  And  skilled  lal>or  are 
cheaper  and  best,  enables  me  to  furnish  a  TOP  NOTCH  Steel 
Kanse  at  a  clean  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  Send  f«>r  free  catalogue* 
of  all  styles  and  sizes,  with  or  without  reservoir,  for  city*  town 
or  couutry  use.  _ 

CHESTER  D  CLAPP.  6«Z  Summit  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
(Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man.) 


Solti  for  Cagh 
or  on  Monthly 
Payments. 

$10  to  $20 
Saved. 


mm 


STOVE  OFFER 

enn  eO  OR  we  furnish  this 
rUn  handsome,  full 

nickel  trimmed,  extra  high 
grade  Oak  Heating  Stove,  ex¬ 
actly  as  illustrated  hereon. 
Other  sizes  at  the  following 
extremely  LOW  PRICES: 

i  0-inch  fire  pot,  weightof 
stove,  70  pounds,  with  wood 
grate,  $3.25;  coal  grate, 
$3.30;  both  grates,  $3.30. 

I  2-Inch  fire  pot.  weight, 80 
pounds,  with  wood  grate, 
$3.89;  coal  grate,  $3.94; 
botli  grates,  $4.20. 

14-inch  fire  pot.  weight, 
94  pounds,  with  wood  grate, 
$4.65;eoal  grate, $4.70; 
both  grates,  $5.00. 

I  6-Inch  tire  pot,  weight. 
130  pounds,  with  wood 
grate  $6. 1  3;  coal  grate. 
$6.  I  8;!)<>th  icrates,  $6.56. 

I  8-Inch  fire  pot.  weight, 
160  pounds,  with  wood 
grate,  $7.19;  coal 
grate,  $7.24;  both 
grates,  $7.69. 

OUR  OFFER. 

Cut  this  ad  out.  state 
whether  you  wish  10. 

I  2.  I  4.  I  6  or  I  8-Inch  tire 
pot,  whether  youwlsh  the  stove  with  wood  grate,  coal 
grate,  or  both  grates,  enclose  our  price  and  wo  will  send 
the  stove  to  you  by  freight,  guarantee  It  to  reach  you  in 
perfect  condition,  and  with  the  understanding  and 
agreement  that  you  cau  take  it  home,  give  It  thirty 
days’  trial,  and  if  you  do  not  find  It  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  and  the  equal  of  stoves  that  &ell  at  double 
the  price,  you  can  return  it  to  us  at  our  expense 
and  we  will  immediately  RETURN  YOUR  MONEY. 

These  stoves  are  the  very  highest  grade  new  models 
for  1905,  made  from  extra  heavy  polished  sheet  steel 
and  clear  gray  pig  iron  castings,  beautifully  nickel  trim¬ 
med  nickel  rails,  nickel  drafts,  medallions,  border  rail, 
urn  and  ornamentations,  rich  rococo  design.  Huron  hard 
coal,  soft  coal  or  wood,  chunks,  stumps,  colm,  anything  that 
will  burn.  Wonderful  heaters;  fire  perfectly  controlled, 
very  economical  In  the  consumption  of  fuel.  The  14,  16 
and  18-Inch  sizes  are  large  enough  to  heat  a  big  room 
or  fair  sized  house,  upstairs  and  down,  and  for  aicem-ral 
home  stove  we  recommend  sizes  I  4.  I  6  and  I  8. 

If  you  want  a  handsome,  big,  new  heater,  don’t  wait 
to  write  for  the  free  catalogue,  but  cut  tills  ail  out  and 
semi  to  us.  state  the  size  of  stove  wanted  (remember  for 
general  home  use  we  especially  recommend  the  14,  16  or 
18-inch  tire  pot  size),  enclose  our  price;  you  will  get  the 
stove  In  just  a  few  days  under  our  guarantee  to 
please  you  or  return  your  money.  Every  stove 
Is  covered  by  our  written  binding  guarantee, 
comes  set  up  ready  for  fire,  and  we  bargain  to 
furnish  you  with  any  repairs  in  the  years  to  come. 

For  other  styles  of  heating  stoves,  cast  Iron  and  steel 
cook  stoves  and  ranges,  write  for  our  Free  Stove  Cata¬ 
logue.  All  stoves  are  made  in  our  own  foundry  at  New¬ 
ark,  Ohio,  the  largest  stove  foundry  in  the  world,  guar¬ 
anteed  the  highest  grade  stoves  made  in  America  and 
offered  at  about  one-half  the  price  charged  by  others. 

If  you  don’t  order  1  his  hentrr  at  the  special  price  named, 
don’t  fail  to  write  for  our  Free  Stove  Catalogue,  '  ddress, 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


74o 

MARKETS 

l’rices  obtained  during  week  ending  October 
3,  1904: 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  hard,  Winter. . . 

X’o.  1,  Northern  Duluth . 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow . 

Oats,  No.  2,  white . 

Rye,  No.  1,  Milwaukee . 

Barley,  malting . 

Timothy  seed,  retail,  bu . 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

Hay,  prime  . 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 

Clover  and  clover  mixed., 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  and  oat . 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


October  8, 
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MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.31  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  2%  cents  in  20-cent  freight 
zone  where  there  are  no  station  charges. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extras 


20%  i 


Firsts  .  18%  (a) 

.  '  ‘  @ 


19 


State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras 

Tubs,  seconds  .  14  _ 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

firsts  .  16  @ 

Western  factory,  current  make, 

firsts  .  13%  @ 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  colored,  f'cy  —  @ 

Small,  white,  fancy . .  —  @ 

Small,  good  to  prime .  9%@ 

Small,  poor  to  fair .  7%@ 

Large,  colored,  fancy .  —  "@ 

Large,  colored,  good  to  prime  9 %@ 

Large,  white,  fancy .  —  @ 

Large,  white,  good  to  prime  9 %@ 

Large,  poor  to  fair .  7%@ 


Light  skims, 
Prime 


small,  choice. 


8  %  «J> 
7  %  @ 


EGGS. 

Nearby,  fresh  gathered,  fancy, 

white  . 

Good  to  choice . 

Fresh  gathered,  extra,  mixed 
Western,  fresh  gathered,  extras 
Western,  candled  and  graded.. 

Fresh  gathered,  seconds....  19  @ 

Fresh  gathered,  thirds .  18  @ 

Kentucky,  fresh  gathered . 

West’n,  fresh  gathered,  dirties 


28  @ 
25  @ 

23  @ 

-'2  %  (a 
21  %  @ 


18 

14 


21 

20  % 
19% 
15 

17 

14 


10 

10 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9 

8% 

7% 


30 

27 

24 

23 

22% 

20 

18% 

20 

17% 

15 

20 


(<H 

_  @ 

( 'hocked  eggs  .  13  @ 

Refrigerator,  April  packed....  19% @ 
FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples.  Alexander,  bbl . 1.75  @2.75 

Wealthy  . 1.50  @2.50 

King  . 1.50  @2.25 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg . 1.50  @2.25 

(iravensteln  . 1.50  @2.00 

Jonai.ian  . 1.25  @1.75 

Twenty  Ounce  . 1.25  @1.50 

Baldwin  . 1.25  @1.50 

Maiden  Blush  . 1.25  @1.75 

Fall  Pippin  . 1.50  @2.00 

York  Pippin  . 1.50  @  2.00 

Pound  Sweet  . 1.25  @1.75 

Greening  . 1.00  @1.50 

Windfalls  .  50  @  75 

Pears,  Bartlett,  bbl . 2.00  @4.25 

Seek  el  . 2.00  @>3.50 

Beurre  Clairgeau  . 2.25  @3.25 

Beurre  d’ Anjou  . 2.00  @3.00 

Beurre  Bose  . 2.50  @3.50 

Louise  Bonne . 2.00  «/ 2.50 

Duchess  . 2.00  @>3.00 

Lawrence  . 2.00  @3.00 

Flemish  Beauty . 1.25  @2.25 

Kieffer.  per  bbl . 1.00  @2.00 


Plums,  large,  8-th  basket .  30 

German  prunes .  40 

Grand  Puke . 

Iteine  Claude  .  20 

Green  Gage  . . 

Pamsen  .  15 

Peaches,  Va.,  IV.  Va.,  Md.  & 

Del.,  per  carrier.. . 

Jersey,  basket  .  40 

Up-river,  basket  .  40 

W’n  N.  Y.,  pony  basket.... 

W'n  N.  Y.,  carrier . 1 

W'n  N.  Y..  2-ponv  bkt.  crate 
Michigan,  bushel-basket  ....  1 

Oregon,  case  . 

Grapes.  black,  carrier .  50 

Delaware  .  7 

Niagara  .  60 

Other  white  .  50 

Delaware,  4-Hi  basket .  13 

Common  red  . . 

Niagara  .  12 

Common  white  .  10 

Black,  8-lTi  basket . 

Black,  4-lb  basket . 

riinton,  in  bulk,  ton . 

Common  red,  in  bulk,  ton. 

White,  in  bulk,  ton . 

Black,  in  bulk,  ton . 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod.  bbl.... 4. 50  @ 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy,  lb. 

Common  to  good . ! . 

Sun  dried,  sliced.  Southern. 

Canadian,  quarters . 

State  and  Western,  quarters 
Chops,  100  lbs . 1 
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— 

40.00 

40.00 

6  %  @ 
4  @) 

3  @ 

3%@ 
3  @ 

10 


7 

5 

4 

4% 
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Cores  and  skins.  100  lbs. . .  .1.25  @1 

Huckleberries.  1904.  lb .  13  @ 

Blackberries.  1904,  IT) .  6  @ 

Cherries,  1904,  Tb .  12% @ 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  180  lbs. 

State,  bbl . 

Jersey,  in  bulk.  ISO  lbs.  . . . 

Sweet  potatoes,  South’n,  prime. 

bbl . 

Jersey,  per  basket . 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart . 

Carrots,  nearby,  bbl . 

Citron,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  100  . 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  bbl . 

State,  bushel-basket  . 

Cucumbers,  nearby,  bbl . 

Cucumber  pickles,  bu. -basket. .. 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  bunches... 

Egg  plants,  per  barrel . 

Lima  means,  Potato,  bag . 

Flat,  bag  . 

Lettuce,  nearby,  bbl . 

Onions,  nearby,  yellow,  bbl.... 

Nearby,  red  ...  . 

Conn.  E'n.  white . 

Conn.  &  E’n.  yellow . 

Conn.  &  E’n.  red . 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y„  white,  bag. 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag. . . . 

Orange  Co.,  red.  bag . 

State  and  Western,  white, 

bushel-crate  . 

White  pickle,  bbl . 


@1.75 
65 
13% 
6% 
13% 


1 .50 

@1.87 

@  1.62 
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@1.37 
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@1.75 

2.00 

@4.00 

@2.00 

@1.75 

1.50 

@3.50 

1.25 

@2.00 

@1.75 

@1.37 

@5.00 

Peppers,  red,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Green,  bbl .  50  m  90 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Squash  marrow,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Hubbard,  bbl... .  75  @1.00 

Turnips,  mta  baga,  bbl .  40  @  60 

'tomatoes,  Jersey,  bushel-box..  35  @  75 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  cover  range  of  ton  to  car  lots : 

Nitrate  of  soda . 4 8.00 @  52.00 

Dried  blood  .  50.00@  64.00 

Kainit  .  10.00@  12.00 

Muriate  of  potash .  38.00@J  44.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  12.00@  16.00 

Ground  bone  .  23.004/  30.00 

Do  You  Know  How  to  Raise  Chickens? 

Our  plant  is  all  complete.  It  wants  on|y  a  manager. 
Close  to  New  York.  A  grand  opportunity  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  man.  Would  sell  cheap  or  arrange  most  favor¬ 
able  terms.  Andress, 

POULTKYMAN.  care  Of  KURAI.  Nkw-YOukf.R. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY. 

Dairyman  wanted  for  large  Jersey  herd.  Must  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  every  branch  of  the  work, 
and  able  to  get  very  best  results.  State  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  experience;  whether  married  or  single, 
and  wages  expected.  Address 

WILCOX,  care  RURAL  NKW-YORKEn. 

m'IT  PI  II  00  PEliCHERON  AND  FRENCU- 
w!  l  I  /I  A  ,\,i  Coach  Stallions  &  Scotch  Collie 
Ill  VLHlWJkJ  Pups.  K.S.  AKIN. Auburn,  N.  Y. 

For  the  next  30  days  we  will  sell 

Thoroughbred  English  Berkshire  Pigs 

three  monthsold  for$l :  under  that  age  $3.  Crated  f.o.b. 
LOCUST  OUOVK,  STOCK  FA  KM.  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

MOiI  p  — Two  good  Holsteln-Frieslan  Cows. 

OilLui  Also  purebred  White  Wjandottes. 
Golden  Polish -and  Black  Houdans,  at  reasonable 
price.  “  E,”  Box  34,Mamaroneck,  New  York. 

WE  CAN  DIG  AND  SHIP  AT  ONCE 

SENATOR  DUNLOP 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

25c.  per  doz.  prepaid;  75c.  per  100  by  express.  Also 

KANSAS  RASPBERRY  TRANSPLANTS, 

75  cents  per  dozen  prepaid;  $2.00  per  100  by  express- 
CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY. 
Kalamazoo,  Midi. 

USB  our  Loader  for  hauling  nn  nil  CflnnEQ 
Hawkeye  Co.,  Ia.  City,  la.  UUllIl  lUUULn 

FEED  n  Cooker  «»lvanlzod  Steel  Tanks  -  Tank 
T  III  m”  for  stock  &  storage  j|  Heater 

Lowest  Prices 
Highest  Quality 
300  Sizes  Tanks  l 

Any  size  mado  to  BL4  !#£ 
order  EH#! 

2  Styles  Cookers 
2  Styles  Heaters 

A  postal  will  bring  Cat.  of  entire  lino 
B*  F#  Freeland  Sons  Co. ,  Box  ‘230  Sturgis,  ltich, 

THE  HESSLER 

Best  and  cheap¬ 
est  Rural  Mail 
Box  on  the  Mar¬ 
ket.  Fully  ap¬ 
proved  by  Post¬ 
master  General. 
Big  protits  for 
agents.  We  want 
an  agent  in  every 
town.  Souvenir 
Buttons  free  on 
application.  A 
large,  strong  box 
Rural  Box.  and  a  small  price. 

H.  E.  Kessler  Co.,  Factory  8,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


FARMERS’  HANDY  WAGON 


with  four  inch 
steel  wheels. 
Saves  labor, 
horse  flesh 
and  repairs. 
Tires  neither 
swell,  shrink 
nor  run  off. 


STEEL  WHEELS 


Straight  or  Staggered  Spoke*. 
The  best  repair  for  your  old  wagon. 
Made  to  lit  any  axle.  All  sizes. 
Any  width  of  tire,  'i’hey  earn  their 
cost  on  any  farm.  Catalogue  free. 

EMPIRE  MFC.  CO., 

Box  70-q  Quincy,  111. 


BALES 


4°04V  HAY 


Our  catalogue  gives  valuable  pointers  about  Press  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation.  Our  37  years'  experience  make  the  Gem 
and  Victor  Presses  most  durable,  easily  operated  and  least  ex- 
pensive.  Send  postal  for  book.  GEO.  KRTKLCO.,  Qnlney,  111. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AtWHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VK  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLL.  2 46  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ACTllUA  and  HAY  FEVER  cured  to  stay  CURED. 
MO  I  II  mi**  Book  5.F  FKEE.  P.  Harold  Hsyss.  W.. 


..ffsln,  N.  Y. 


ARE  YOU  ABREAST  OF  THE  TIMES  7 

'Then  buy  your  faithful  wife  a  modern  Alcohol  Gas 
Stove.  A  recent  invention,  costs  two  cents  per  hour. 
Safe,  odorless,  no  repairs.  Guaranteed.  Thousands 
in  use.  Prepaid  for  $1.  Circulars  free. 

L  H.  BALDWIN.  (Dept.  It.),  Wilton,  N.  H. 

TO  SEE  ONE  OF  OUR 

GRANITE  HITCHING-POSTS 

is  to  want  one;  they  are  handsome,  convenient  and 
everlasting.  Five  and  a  half  feet  long  ;  eight  inches 
square  ;  ring  in  top  orslde  as  preferred.  Price.  $3.50. 

THE  SHEPHERD-BAYUSS  GRANITE  Co., 
Relic  Mead,  N.  J. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 

rFR05T* 

I  BEST. 

Cheapest 

to  buy  ana  erect  your  fence  now.  while  the  prices  are 
low  Thousands  of  farmers  are  taking  advantage 
Of  this  opportunity.  The  Frost  will  last  three  times 
as  long  as  woven  wire  fabric.  Try  it. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse>N.Y. 


A  GOOD  NAME  IS  BETTER 
THAN  PROMISES.  Buy  the 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine 

and  you  will  have  reliable, 
safe  and  economical  power, 
lll’d  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Waterloo  (iasoline 
Engine  Co., 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  W* 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheel*  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

60X  17  HAVANA,  ILL 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


One&two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  PIITTCDQ 
Tread- PcrfectGovernor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  ulll  I  LUO 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLISKEYSTONEAGB’LWORKS.Pottstown.Pa 


Return  This  Mill 

if  it  fails  to  grind  ear  and  shelled 
corn,  all  grains  and  mixed  feed 
stuffs  easier,  faster  and  better 
than  any  other.  4 
sizes  and  3  styles. 

Small  size  for  hand 
power.  1  style  with 
elevator  &  bagger. 

New  Holland  Wood  Saws 

save  time  and  labor,  3 
size*,  1  to  12  h.  p.  Write1 
for  free  circulars. 

New  Holland  Mch.Co.,  Box  I  IS  ,  New  Holland  .Pa. 


[FREEMAN 

Ensilage 
Cutters 

are  m-  %  in  eleven 
sizes,  hand  cutting 
or  belt  power,  with 
[capacity  from  5  to  24  tons  per  hour.  Traveling 
|  force  feed.  Cut  clean  and  j>er!ect.  Shredder  attach- 
[meat  it  desired.  Catalog  102  describes  fully.  Free 
S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mlg.  Co.,  Racine,  WIs. 

Also  make  Windmills,  Cum  Shelters,  Wood  Saws,  etc. 


The  judicious  and  timely  use  of  S.  P.  F.  CAR  BOLIN  EUIVI  will  make 

Any  Leaky  Shingle  Roof  Permanently  Waterproof 


rtOREHEN  MONEY 


5 


25  Y oars  Record. 


B.  GROSCHE  &  CO.,  27  William  St,  NEW  YORK. 


MANN’S 


Latest  Model 
Bono  Cutter 

gives  hens  food  which  makes  them  lay. 

Cuts  all  bone,  meat  and  gristle;  never clogj. 

Ten  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  until  satisfied  that  it  cuts  easiest 
and  fastest.  Return  at  our  expense  it  net 
satisfied .  Catalogue  free. 

f.V.  MANN  CO.,  BOX  15  BILFOID,  IASS. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants, 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

■  Poultry 

Mushroom*, 

Furs, 

1  Calves 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs, I 

1  Fancy  Eggs. 

SHIP  YOUR 


Apples,  Pears,  Poultry,  But¬ 
ter  and  Kggs,  to  K  B.  WOO I)- 
WAKD.302Grecnwich  Street, 
New  York.  Established  1838. 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and 
Ginseng,  Lock  Box  4£.  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Learn  Telegraphy  and  R,  R.  Accounting. 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary.  Endorsed  by  all  rail¬ 
roads.  Write  for  catalog  Morse  School  of  Tele¬ 
graphy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Y 


OUNG  MEN  WANTED,  RA1LWA 

Train  service,  experience  unnecessary. 
Prepare  you  at  home  by  Mail  Send 
stamp  for  application  blank  and  booklet. 

j,  P.  Railway  Institute,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Y 


PENLAY 


A  Cure  for  Dyspepsia. 
In  private  use  for  tio 
yrs.  Bottle  mailed  50c. 
F.  P.RAYMOND&CO 
545  549  W.22d  St.,N.  V. 


Boston  Art  Picture  Go.. 


A  Limited  Supply  of 
the  beautiful  and  or.lv  ini 
Ration  Oil  Portrait  in 
different  colors  and 
shades  of  President 

ROOSEVELT. 

Large  0  in.  face  on  II  x  14  in. 
heavy  stock. imitation  rot  e- 
wood  frame.  Woidscannot 
do  it  justice.  The  presi¬ 
dent’s  favoril  e  plei  u  re. 
Portrait  sells  a  t  fight. 
Agents  easily  makef  to$15 
a  day.  Special  terms  to 
agents  and  dealers  with 
each  picture.  Sent  postpaid 
for  25c.,  no  stamps.  Don’t 
delay  and  regret  it  later 
152  and  154  Pearl  8tk, 
Boston,  Mass. 


WANTFn~An  experienced  gardener  and  trucker: 
Vi  Hll  I  LU  to  take  charge  of  a  small  truck  and  fruit 
farm.  Liberal  arrangements  will  be  made.  Address 
W.  8.  MATHEWS,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. 

ATTENTION 

Cavor  ns  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  TIMBER,  send  for 
*  catalogue.  A.  L.  ADAMSON,  Manchester,  Va. 

For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing, 
r  AtlnlO  Write  J.  D.  s.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 

CALT  WATER  FRONT  FARM.— 250  acres,  100 
under  plow  for  $4  000;  135  acres,  one-half  cultivated 
for $1,200;  two  miles  from  county  seat,  Catalog  free. 

O.  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  WANTED 

I  want  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  man  in  every 
county  to  manage  a  branch  office.  No  canvassing  re¬ 
quired.  Gentleman  with  some  experience  in  fmit 
growing  preferred.  Can  easily  be  managed  with  other 
business  or  work  of  any  nature  Small  capital  re 
quired.  Full  particulars  upon  application.  Give  two 
business  references  and  present  occupation.  Address 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman, 

_ ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. _ 

TEXAS  FARMS  in  a  GENIAL  CLIMATE. 

Fruits,  vegetables  and  farm  crops  can  be  grown  to 
perfection,  near  good  markets  in  Limestone  Co.  Prices 
from  $15  to  $30.  Rice  and  Grazing  lands  in  large 
bodies.  Write  for  what  you  want.  F.  C.  W  KTHKltli  Y, 
Agent M.  K.  and!’.  Land  Bureau.  304  Schultz  Build¬ 
ing.  colnm  bus,  Ohio. 

Farm,  Stock  and  Tools. 

Attractive  little  farm  of  165  acres;  easily  worked 
fields;  keep  10  cows;  1,000  cords  hard  wood.  10,000 
spruce  and  hemlock;  only  4  miles  from  market  ;  50 
thrifty  fruit  trees,  apples,  pi  mis,  pears  and  cherries; 
only  1>4  miles  from  cars;  neat  9-room  house:  send  for 
photo;  large  barn,  26x44,  small  barn  20x20,  witli  cellar, 
shop  and  tool  house,  lsxl8,  hen  house,  carriage  house, 
etc.;  running  spring  water  to  buildings  from  never 
failing  source;  owner  wants  a  smaller  farm  and  will 
include  8  cows,  2  horses,  farming  tools  and  machinery : 
harnesses,  wagons,  sleighs,  and  sugar  tools  for  200 
maples;  there  is  a  good  butternut  orchard  besides  the 
maple  sugar  orchard;  taxes  are  low,  as  town  has  use 
of  theannualinterest  from $50,000:  priceonlv  $1,800  for 
farm  and  everything,  with  $1,200  down  and  $50  a  year, 
with  Interest.  Illustrated  lists  of  other  New  England 
farms,  with  reliable  Information  of  soils,  crops, 
markets, climate.  &c.,  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STKOU1’. 
Farm  Dept,  42,  150  Nassau  St,,  New  York  City,  or 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 
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NEED  A  NEW  ROOF 


For  old  or  new  buildings  of  any  kind  use 

PAROID  ROOFING 

The  roof  with  quality  and  durability  in  it.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  Its  low  costand 
longlife.  Any  one  can  apply  it.  Contains  no  tar.  Slate  color.  Bach  roll  contains 
a  complete  roollng  kit.  Don’t  take  an  imitation;  get  the  gepuine.  Send  tor 

Free  Sample  and  book  on  “Building  Economy."  Established  In  1817. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SOU.  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  or  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


1904. 


T 


TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

Our  report  from  the  nursery  to-day  is 
that  the  Philadelphia  rose  can  safely  be 
mailed  about  the  25th  of  October.  Tt  may 
he  a  few  days  earlier  or  later  depending  on 
the  weather,  but  you  may  safely  look  for 
them  the  last  of  the  month. 

Please  do  not  forget  that  little  envel¬ 
ope  you  found  in  the  paper  last  week. 
It  is  arranged  to  bring  back  a  new  sub¬ 
scription 

To  January  1,  1905,  for  10  Cents. 

If  you  have  not  yet  done  so,  please  see 
that  that  little  envelope  brings  back  a  new 
name  with  his  dime.  If  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  his  bargain  New  Year’s  we  will  re¬ 
turn  the  dime.  We  simply  want  to  know 
the  farmers  who  want  such  a  paper  as 
The  R.  N.-Y.  and  we  are  willing  to  hear 
most  of  the  expense  for  the  information. 
We  only  ask  you  to  do  the  part  which  we 
cannot  do  so  well. 

I  f  any  of  our  old  friends  can  give  the 
matter  more  time  and  make  up  a  club,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  send  samples  and  our  lib¬ 
eral  terms  for  such  work. 

But  don’t  forget  the  little  envelope,  if 
you  have  not  already  used  it. 

MARKET  NEWS 


Canned  Cohn  business  has  been  injured  by 
th<‘  recent  heavy  frosts  in  the  Cast.  In  some 
sections  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
late  crop  is  cut.  If  the  corn  is  tit  to  pick 
a  frost  that  kills  the  leaves  will  not  damage 
the  grain  for  canning,  but  if  several  days 
more  are  needed  to  bring  it  to  proper  can¬ 
ning  condition,  it  will  never  be  good,  though 
when  doctored  and  sweetened  it  passes  with 
a  certain  class  of  trade  which  will  not  pay 
more  than  10  cents  a  can.  Choice  corn  can¬ 
not  be  retailed  for  this.  The  immature,  over¬ 
ripe,  frosted  or  otherwise  damaged  stuff  goes 
into  the  cheap  grades,  but,  so  far  as  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  and  health  of  consumers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  might  better  be  thrown  away. 

Cheese  is  one  cent  higher  than  last  week, 
but  two  cents  below  the  same  time  last  year. 
This  is  because  a  large  amount  of  old  cold 
storage  cheese  is  now  competing  with  the 
new.  Eight  to  10  cents  wholesale  on  choice 
full  cream  gives  only  a  fair  profit  to  the 
maker,  but  why  this  same  grade  should  get  to 
18  or  20  in  tlie  retailer’s  hands  is  a  mystery. 
Those  who  have  access  to  such  retail  places 
as  Washington  Market,  in  this  city,  can  get 
any  grade  desired  and  any  quantity  at  only  a 
fair  margin  above  wholesale.  Of  course  the 
general  grocer,  who  sells  less,  and  hence  has 
more  shrinkage  and  waste,  must  charge  more, 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  nearly  doubling  up 
t  he  price,  as  many  do.  The  consumer  rightly 
thinks  that  he  lias  to  pay  too  much.  Then 
the  grocer  puts  in  a  lower  grade  and  there 
is  a  complaint  about  quality,  and  the  grocer 
quits  keeping  cheese  for  a  time.  I  have  seen 
something  like  t hiss  worked  out  many  times. 

Butter  lias  advanced  oue  to  two  cents 
since  last  report.  The  receipts  have  been 
h?evy,  but  trade  in  the  higher  grades  is  brisk 
enough  to  keep  the  market  Arm.  Most  of  the 
city  consumers  who  take  an  all-Summer  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  country  have  returned,  which 
makes  a  big  difference  in  the  local  demand 
for  first  class  butter.  Some  of  the  storage 
goods  are  also  moving,  t he  rise  in  price  being 
sufficient  to  make  a  fair  profit.  A  good  many 
speculators  have  been  bitten  by  too  long  hold¬ 
ing,  and  are  learning  that  a  sure,  moderate 
profit  is  better  than  a  larger  margin  witli  an 
equal  possibility  of  loss.  There  is  a  steady 
increase  in  the  sale  of  special  brands  of  but¬ 
ter  put  up  in  pound  bricks  wrapped  in  waxed 
paper  and  sold  at  two  to  five  cents  per  pound 
above  tub  price.  As  on  all  trade  of  this  sort 
considerable  bunco  business  is  worked.  Tub 
butter  is  bricked  and  sold  at  the  fancy  price, 
and  if  a  high  grade  of  tub  goods  is  used  nine 
out  of  ten  consumers  will  never  know  the  dif¬ 
ference,  but  will  cheerfully  pay  the  premium, 
believing  that  they  are  getting  the  original 
package  from  some  celebrated  dairy.  There 
is  one  brand  in  this  market  that  stands  prob¬ 
ably  (he  highest  of  any.  I  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  this  brand  as  offered  every 
week  for  several  years,  and  t he  very  slight 
variation  in  texture  during  all  sorts  of  ex¬ 
tremes  of  weather  and  feeding  conditions  is 
surprising.  The  cows  supplying  the  cream¬ 
eries  making  this  brand  are  good  ones,  but  no 
better  than  those  of  many  others  whose  prod¬ 
uct  sells  for  three  to  five  cents  per  pound  less. 
The  two  great  reason?  for  the  uniformly 
high  grade  of  this  butter  is  that  the  makers 
know  how  and  are  clean.  Some  men  know 
how  unite  well,  but  lack  t he  other  essential, 
and  with  others  the  reverse  is  true.  Almost 
anyone  can  make  pretty  fair  butter  if  (lie  raw 
material  is  clean  and  properly  delivered,  but 
to  make  fancy  butter  and  do  it  the  year 
around  is  a  different  thing.  The  man  who 
does  11  cannot  tell  all  of  the  how  and  why, 
even  though  lie  wished  to.  Essential  parts  of 
his  secret  are  locked  up  in  such  a  way  that 
lie  cannot  pul  them  into  words.  The  above 
refers  to  creamery-made  butter,  but  is  equal¬ 
ly  true  of  Hie  inane  dairy  product,  some  of 
which  would  score  as  high  as  any  creamery 
ever  offered.  The  retail  demand  for  poor  but¬ 
ter  is  yearly  growing  smaller.  The  time 
when  much  of  the  rancid,  greasy  stuff  offered 
cannot  be  sold  for  butter  purposes  at  all  can¬ 
not  come  too  soon.  w.  w.  h. 


Curing  Potato  Scab. — I  see  in  Brevities 
you  ask  about  soaking  potato  seed  for  scab. 
I  used  to  be  bothered  very  much  with  scab, 
hut  got:  from  Tiie  It.  N.-Y.  the  corrosive 
sublimate  remedy.  As  I  only  plant  about  a 
half  acre  of  potatoes,  I  don’t  need  much.  I 
soak  my  seed  in  water  in  which  three  or  four 
ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  has  been  dis¬ 
solved,  and  as  I  cut  tiie  potatoes  I  keep  the 
pieces  well  sprinkled  with  sulphur  and  I  am 
not  bothered  with  scab  any  more. 

Indiana.  a.  c.  l. 

Improving  Pastures. — We  took  up  a  piece 
of  old  pasture  again  that  had  become  weed 
infested  and  by  the  application  of  1,000 
pounds  complete  fertilizer  per  acre  the  top 
growth  is  large  enough.  rTiie  labor  expense 
of  cultivation  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  These  weedy  unproductive  pasture 
lands  such  as  one  can  see  in  the  dairy  sec¬ 
tions,  where  there  is  so  much  semi-rough 
land,  can  quickly  be  made  productive  by  a 
little  cultivation  and  more  perhaps  than  a 
little  added  fertility.  We  have  cut  20  acres 
of  this  same  land  this  Summer  that  produced 
a  splendid  crop  of  hay  and  will  again  cut  a 
good  second  crop.  h.  e.  c. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 

WHAT  AILS  YOU 

the  U.  S.  mail  will  bring  you  the  best  medical 
advice  for  only  the  cost  of  writing 
materials  and  stamps. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


“The  Nation's  pleasure  ground  and  sani¬ 
tarium.” — David  Bennett  Hill 


THE 

ADIRONDACK 

MOUNTAINS. 


The  lakes  and  streams  in  the' 
Adirondack  Mountains  are  full  of 
fish:  the  woods  are  inviting,  the 
air  is  fiiled  with  health,  and  the 
nights  are  cool  and  restful.  If  you 
visit  this  region  once,  you  will  go 
there  again.  An  answer  to  almost 
any  question  in  regard  to  the  Adi- 
ronclacks  will  he  found  in  No.  20 
of  the  “  Four-Track  Series,”  “  The 
Adirondack  Mountains  and  How 
to  Reach  Them  ;  ”  issued  by  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 


A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  on  receipt  of  a 
two-oent  stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  (it  n- 
eral  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


Many  people  owe  their  present  good 
health  to  the  fact  that  they  consulted  Dr. 
Pierce  by  letter,  giving  him  all  possible  in¬ 
formation  about  their  condition,  symptoms, 
etc.,  and  received  in  return  good  medical 
advice  which  cost  them  nothing.  Write  to 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  founder  of  the  Invalids’ 
Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Pierce  by  no  means  confines  himself 
to  prescribing  his  well-known  medicines. 
He  tells  you  in  the  most  common-sense 
way  what  ails  you,  what  you  ought  to  do, 
what  line  of  treatment  should  be  followed 
out  in  your  particular  case,  and  if  your  case 
does  not  indicate  the  need  for  this  proprie¬ 
tary  medicine,  he  tells  you  plainly  and 
frankly  what  you  do  need ,  and  the  best 
possible  method  of  improving  your  health. 

Dr.  Pierce  treats  many  chronic  cases  at  a 
distance,  through  the  mail  and  all  you  have 
to  do  is  to  write  him  your  symptoms. 

"During  my  two  years  of  married  life  I  have 
not  had  good  health,”  writes  Mrs.  Daisy  Stod¬ 
dard,  of  6o8  S.  Esplanade  Avenue,  Leavenworth, 
Kans.  "I  was  all  run-down,  aud  my  husband 
got  me  to  write  to  Dr.  Pierce.  I  got  an  early 
reply  telling  me  what  the  trouble  was.  I  com¬ 
menced  taking  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion,  and  also  the  ‘  Pleasant  Pellets,’  and  now 
can  say  that  I  feel  like  a  new  woman.  I  do  all 
my  work  and  do  not  feel  tired  out  like  I  used  to. 
I  have  taken  eight  bottles  of  the  *  Favorite  Pre¬ 
scription.’  It  makes  one  feel  well  and  strong.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cure  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  sick  headache. 


LOWEST  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND 
RETURN  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Stopover  allowed  at  Chicago  on  all  World’s 
Fair  tickets,  and  at  Cleveland  on  all  except 
Coach  Excursion  tickets.  For  particulars  see 
local  Ticket  Agent,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P. 
A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Burlington 

Route 


Low 
One=Way  Rates 

WEST  AND  NORTHWEST 
Sept.  15  to  Oct.  15, 1904 

From  your  nearest  railroad  station  in 
proportion  with  the  following: 


Portland,  -  - 
Tacoma,  •  • 
Seattle,  -  -  - 
Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco 


Chicago,  $33 
From  -i  Peoria,  $3  J 
I  St.  Louis,  $30 
To  Spokane,  $2.50  less. 

Salt  Lake  City  'j  f 


Ogden,  -  -  - 
Butte,  -  -  - 
Helena,  -  *  - 
Anaconda,  - 


Chicago,  $3Q 
From  ■(  Peoria,  $2§ 
St.  Louis,  526 


To  Billings,  $5.00  less. 

(Jo  via  St.  Paul,  Billings  or  Denver  and 
the  Scenic  Rockies  -  a  pleasant  journey 
and  satisfactory  service  either  way  you 
go.  No  other  road  presents  sucli  diver¬ 
sity  for  choice. 

J.  FRANCIS,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
aT  209  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


TELEPHONE  BOOK  FREE 

I  Full  information  for  the  asking. 

Tho  North  Electric  Co.,  152  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  0.  a  Lad  j  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
FOUR  DITS  IN  ONE 

(’11  re*  Kicker*,  Runaway*.  I’ullrr*. 
Shyer*,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Day*’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof.  j.y.  Beery,  Plea-ant  Hill,  Ohio. 


UEEBNER’S  “Union”  Feed  and  Ensilage  Cutters 

||  cut, crush  and  shred,  making  all  the  corn  stalk  palatable.  Stock  relish  it — 
none  wasted.  Fodder  equals  hay  in  feeding  value  and  thesame  ground  grows  two 
tons  to  one  of  hay.  The  ears  are  clear  gain.  Get  the  real  value  from  your  corn  by 
using  the  only  up-to-date  fodder  machinery.  With  shredder  attachment  ($5  extra), 

one.hawriterforbookiete.S HEEBHER  &  SOWS,  22  Broad  Si.,  Lansdale.  P«. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
JuoUnon’ft  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  W alk  Tile,  etc.  W rite 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN  H.  JACKSON,  76  Third  Are.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Hush  aiul  Hog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double- Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  i 
Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  lOin.  deep.  14  In.  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  wltch- 
grass,wild  mustard,  charlock, hard-  __ 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle,  ' 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir’lars.i 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

Hlgganom,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


DO  YOU  WANT  MORE  MILK  AND  BUTTER? 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Culvert,  Texas. 

Dear  Sirs:— I  send  you  the  milk  and  butter  test  of  this  three-year-old  Jersey  cow  while 
being  fed  "International  Stock  Food.”  Test  19  pounds  and  10  ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days. 
Milk  test  64  pounds  and  2J4  ounces  in  one  day  and  43254  pounds  in  seven  days.  Udder  meas¬ 
ures  54  inches.  I  endorse  the  use  of  “International  Stock  Food”for  cows. 

Yours  truly,  G.  W.  PARISH. 

D  U  CER 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Delhi,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  used  "International  Stock  Food”  for  milk  cows  and  calves  and  am 
fully  convinced  that  it  will  do  all  you  claim  for  it,  and  can  say  it  is  simply  “out-of-sight”  in 
giving  stock  a  good  increase  in  appetite,  and  in  cows  a  good  increase  in  milk.  I  most 
cheerfully  recommend  it  to  farmers,  and  especially  for  cows. 

Truly  yours,  M.  O.  DOLBRY. 


Beware  of  Interior  Imitations  and  Substitutes.  Write  Us  About  “International  Stock  Food.”  We  Have 
Thousands  of  Testimonials  and  Will  Pay  You  $1000  Cash  II  They  Are  Not  Genuine. 

“INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT*^Qft  Won  tho  Highest  Medal  at  Paris  Exposition  in  1900  as  a  High-Class  Medicinal  Preparation,  made  from 

Powdered  Roots,  Barks,  Seeds  and  Herbs,  to  give  to  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  and  Pigs,  in  small  amounts  as  an  addition  to  their  regular  grain  feed 
to  secure  better  digestion  and  assimilation  so  that  each  animal  will  obtain  more  nutrition  from  all  grain  eaten.  Scientific  authorities  prove  that  the  average  animal  digests 
65  percent,  of  tho  average  kind  of  feeds.  “International  Stork  Food”  will  causo  them  to  digest  70  to  75  per  cent.  Wo  paid  the  government  $40,000.00  War  Tax  because 
“International  Stoek  Food”  was  a  high-class  medicinal  preparation.  Manyother  kinds  did  notpay  any  War  Tax  because  they  claimed  to  tho  government  that  They  Did  Not 
Use  medicinal  ingredients  and  did  not  claim  medicinal  results.  You  can  afford  to  use  preparations  of  this  kind  Only  On  A  Medicinal  Basis.  “International  Stock  Food** 
purifies  the  blood,  “tones  up"  and  permanently  strengthens  the  entire  system.  It  cures  or  prevents  many  forms  of  disease.  It  will  save  you  $10.00  per  year  In  the  Feed  of 
Every  Horse  Yon  Work  and  its  use  will  only  cost  you  $2.50  per  year.  It  saves  grain  and  30  to  60  days'  time  in  growing  and  fattening  all  kinds  of  stock  and  is  endorsed  by 
over  one  million  farmers  who  have  used  it  for  fifteen  years.  It  is  absolutely  harmless  oven  if  taken  into  the  human  system.  Bowaro  of  the  many  cheap  and  inferior 
imitations  and  substitutes.  No  chemist  can  separate  and  name  all  of  the  ingredients  wo  use.  Any  Company  or  chemist  claiming  to  do  so  is  a  Self-Confessed  Ignoramus  or 
a  Paid  Falsifier.  Insist  on  having  tho  genuine  “International  Stock  Food.** —  It  Is  sold  by  100,000  Dealers  on  a  “Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  to  Kefund  Your  Money  If  it  ever 
falls  to  give  yon  satisfactory,  paying  results  and  its  use  only  costs  you  tfr  3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CEN’T.'^ft 

— N  PATCH  I  :56  4 -  -  F  R  EE 

FASTEST  HARNESS  HORSE  IN  THE  WORLD 

HOLDS  FOLLOWING  WORLD  RECORDS: 

1  :r>B>4  mill-  Record  on  Hair-MUe  Track,  2H)8!4  Mile  Record  lo  High  Wheel  Balky,  2:04H 
Mile  Record  to  Wagon,  *  4:5714  Two-Mile  Record,  -  -  4:17 


Mile  Record,  • 
Half-Mile  Record,  0:56 


HIS  BEAUTIFUL 


COLORED 


PICTURE  FREE 


M  u'«  owl. 


Printed  in  Six  Brilliant  Colors--Size  21  by  28  Inches 

We  own  the  World-Famous,  Champion  Pacing  Stallion,  Dan  Patch,  and  have  Flue  Idthographaof 
him.  They  give  complete  record  of  nil  Ilia  races  and  Fast  Miles  and  are  Free  of  Advertising. 
The  large  Colored  Lithograph  will  show  Dan  hitched  as  you  see  him  in  this  engraving. 

IT  WILL  BE  MAILED  TO  YOU  FREE  IT  Postage  Prepaid 

PTTE  YOU  ANSWER  THESE  2  QUESTIONS  AT  ONCERS* 
h.. — How  Mach  Stock  Of  A11  Kinds  Do  You  Own!  2nd. — Name  Paper  In  Whieh  Yon  Saw  This  Offer. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,U.S.A. 

HAS  PATCH  EATS  “INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  EVERY  DAY. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


WEEDING  OUT  SCRUBS . 

Good-bye,  Old  Brindle,  bony  scrub, 

The  times  demand  a  better  breed; 

You  eat  enough  :  but  here’s  the  rub. 

You  never  pay  for  half  your  feed. 

But  pray  remember  as  you  go, 

If  this  should  break  your  bovine  heart, 
Yon  broke  my  purse  long.  long  ago. 

So  good-bye,  Brindle,  we  must  part. 

— Livestock  World. 


A  RATION  FOR  COWS. 

Will  you  give  me  a  ration  for  milch  cows 
from  the  following  feeds?  1  shall  have  a 
good  supply  of  corn  silage  with  but  few  ears. 
Bitted  brewers’  grains  as  they  come  out  of 
(lie  pit  cost  me  $4  per  ton;  Timothy  hay 
worth  in  barn  $17  ;  I  can  buy  hominy  meal 
for  $23 ;  wheat  bran  $23 ;  cotton-seed  meal 
$28;  old  process  linseed  meal  $30;  clover  hay, 
delivered,  $15.  I  can  buy  gluten  meal  prob¬ 
ably  at  $25.  Average  weight  of  herd  000 
pounds.  Last  Winter  we  fed  about  15  pounds 
pitied  brewers’  grains,  six  pounds  hominy 
meal,  two  pounds  wheat  bran.  30  pounds 
silage,  eight  pounds  Timothy  hay.  We  had 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  opening  of  teat 
closing  and  garget  and  want  to  avoid  it  this 
season  if  possible.  j.  a.  m. 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

From  the  feeds  you  mention  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  that  is  both  palatable  and  healthful 
and  besides  a  good  milk  producer  can  be 
made  as  follows : 

Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 


30  Ibs.  silage . 

4.23 

.18 

14  His.  clover  hav. . 

.  .95 

5.01 

.23 

3  Ibs.  gluten  feed.. 

.  .71 

1.54 

.08 

t  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

.  .50 

1.62 

.12 

Total  . 

.  12.40 

.61 

If  the  cows  do  not  eat  up  the  clover 
clean,  feed  less  of  it,  as  it  may  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  feed  an  average  of  quite  four¬ 
teen  pounds  daily.  You  w.ill  find  it  good 
economy  to  sell  your  Timothy  at  $17  at 
the  barn  and  replace  with  clover  hay  at 
$15,  as  the  Timothy  only  contains  2.8  per 
cent  digestible  protein,  while  the  clover 
contains  (3.8  per  cent.  If  the  clover  is 
baled  and  contains  not  much  but  the  stalk 
and  coarse  portions  as  some  we  have  seen 
do  not  buy  it.  1  f  you  have  plenty  of  silage 
and  can  feed  same  twice  daily  a  very  good 
ration  can  be  made,  thus: 

Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Fat. 


it)  Ibs. 

silage. 

7.05 

.113 

5  Ibs. 

clover 

hay.  . 

.  .34 

1.79 

.09 

4  Ibs. 

gluten 

feed. . 

.  .95 

2.06 

.11 

2  Ibs. 

wheat 

bran . 

.  .25 

.81 

.06 

Total 

.2.19 

11.71 

.29 

Either  of  these 

rations  means  less 

pur- 

'based 

food 

(excepting  ha} 

i,  which 

is  a 

;ood  money  crop) 

than  your 

last  Winter’s 

ation. 

Your 

last 

Winter’s 

ration  figures 

mt  as 

follow 

s: 

Pi 

rotein.  Carbohydrates. 

Fa  t . 

;o  ibs. 

silage. 

.  .39 

4.23 

.18 

5  ll»s. 

brewers 

s’  gr'n 

is  .59 

1 .10 

.21 

8  Ibs. 

Timothy  hay 

•)»> 

3.47 

.1  1 

2  lbs. 

wheat 

bran . 

.  .25 

.81 

.06 

6  lbs. 

hominy 

.  .47 

3.60 

.48 

Total 

.1.92 

13.51 

1 .04 

This  is  a  one-sided  ration,  there  being 
an  excess  of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and 
more  than  they  ought  to  have.  We  are 
not  surprised  at  their  having  garget.  Too 
much  grain,  especially  the  heat  or  fat-pro¬ 
ducing  kind  like  the  hominy,  would  cause 
that.  The  opening  of  the  teat-closing  is  a 
contagious  disease,  and  may  lead  to  garget 
by  use  of  milking  tubes,  etc.  Rub  vaseline 
on  end  of  teats  as  soon  as  discovered, 
working  all  you  can  into  end  of  teat,  and 
milk  such  cows  last.  Cows  improperly 
fed  are  more  subject  to  various  troubles 
of  this  nature  than  those  fed  on  balanced 
ration.  We  dropped  the  brewers’  grains 
from  both  suggested  rations.  You  can  get 
protein  in  a  cheaper  form,  and  as  they 
have  silage,  which  is  a  sweeter  succulent 
feed,  we  should  not  care  to  use  them. 

_  H.  G.  M. 

A  MILKING  MACHINE . 

It  may  be  doubted  if  there  is  any  local 
ity  where  more  milking  machines  have 
been  sold  than  in  this  one.  I  have  been 
waiting  for  some  time  to  get  an  unbiased 
report  of  their  performance,  and  can  hard¬ 
ly  sav  now  that  a  report  can  be  made  that 
may  not  have  to  be  altered  after  a  longer 
trial.  The  scarcity  of  good  help  makes 
farmers  eager  to  get  the  milking  machine, 
and  to  take  some  chances  on  its  success 
fill  working.  Several  who  purchased  ma¬ 
chines  use  them  and  say  that  it  lessens 
the  labor  of  dairying.  One  farmer,  milk¬ 
ing  about  35  cows,  says  the  machine  saved 
him  one  hired  man  all  last  Winter.  Me 


tells  me  that  his  son  can  milk  20  cows  as 
quickly  as  an  average  milker  will  milk  10 
without  the  machine.  I  called  one  night 
and  saw  the  machine  in  operation.  Most 
of  the  cows  stood  as  quietly  as  when  hand- 
milked.  A  partially  experienced  man  was 
working  it  when  I  got  there,  and  he  tried 
some  cows  by  mistake  that  were  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  milked  with  the  machine,  but 
with  poor  success.  When  the  usual  milker 
arrived  it  was  evident  that  he  could  handle 
the  machine  better,  but  cows  have  to  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  it  before  they  stand 
quite  still.  It  was  claimed  that  cows  give 
as  much  milk  as  when  milked  by  hand,  and 
1  do  not  doubt  the  honesty  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  However,  there  are  other  users 
who  report  differently,  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  should  need  more  evidence  to  con¬ 
vince  me  that  my  friend  is  not  mistaken. 
Several  who  bought  machines  last  Spring 
have  discarded  them,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  they  have  done  so  wisely.  Possibly  a 
more  patient  and  careful  trial  might  show 
them  that  the  cows  can  be  taught  to  stand 
quietly  and  give  their  usual  (low  of  milk. 
Personally,  I  feel  like  letting  experiments 
go  further  before  purchasing. 

The  machine  is  simple  in  construction 
and  can,  1  judge,  be  kept  sweet  and  clean 
without  much  difficulty.  It  is  simply  a 
pump  operated  by  the  feet,  the  milker  sit¬ 
ting  between  the  cows  and  milking  two  at 
a  time.  Four  cups,  the  shape  reminding 
one  of  a  Bell  telephone  receiver,  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  cow.  The  mouth  of  the 
cup  has  a  circular  piece  of  rubber  similar 
to  one  sometimes  seen  in  a  whip  socket. 
All  the  tubes  save  one  have  stop-cocks,  and 
the  larger  tube  on  each  side  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  into  which  the  smaller  tubes  unite, 
has  a  stop-cock  also.  To  commence  the 
operation,  all  the  cocks  are  closed,  then,  as 
the  first  cup  is  applied  to  the  teat,  the  pump 
is  started  and  the  cock  in  the  large  tube  is 
opened.  Next  the  other  cups  are  applied 
and  the  cocks  in  the  small  tubes  are 
opened,  after  which  the  operation  is  re 
prated  with  the  cow  on  the  other  side. 
The  operator  sits  facing  the  alley  behind 
the  cows,  where  he  can  readily  see  what  is 
being  done  on  either  side.  As  soon  as  one 
teat  is  finished  the  cock  is  closed  and  the 
cup  taken  oft.  As  it  looked  to  me  the 
cow  that  holds  a  grudge  against  a  man  has 
the  best  of  it.  She  can  hit  him  a  whack 
in  (he  back,  and  he  is  about  as  defenceless 
as  she  can  desire.  This  may  be  a  good 
thing,  for  it  may  make  the  milker  try 
harder  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
cow. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  that  T  care 
to  mention  now.  One  man,  at  least,  who 
uses  the  machine  is  getting  a  very  low  test 
at  the  creamery.  My  theory  is  that  the 
milking  machine  is,  in  part  at  least,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  At  any  rale.  I  hope  it 
will  be  tried  out  to  show  whether  as  high 
per  cent  of  fat  can  be  obtained  as  by  hand 
milking  of  the  better  sort.  If  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  “massage”  idea  of  milking 
that  idea  will  support  this  theory.  So  far 
as  1  can  learn  the  machine  has  yet  to  estab¬ 
lish  itself  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  a  dairy 
outfit,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  rests  with 
its  opponents  to  establish  their  position. 
The  price,  $65,  seems  pretty  high  for  so 
easily  constructed  a  machine.  T  am  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  one  kind  that  is  in  use  here. 
There  may  be  others  of  which  a  different 
story  might  be  told.  h.  h.  l. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’il  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square,  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


5QL  On  Long  or  Short 
^  Term  Investments 


SS25  upward,  with¬ 
drawable  on  30 
days'  notice. 
Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ing  from  day  received  to 
day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Banking  Department. 


MONEY  received  al  any 
time  In  the  year,  yields 

5  p.  c.  per  annum  for 
ever  /  clay  we  have  it 

You  Hhould  learn  how  iar  our 
operations  are  removed  from 
any  element  of  speculation. 
Conservative  Investors  will  ap¬ 
preciate  a  plan  affording  all  the 
security  and  proiit  without  the 
annoyance  of  Individual  mort¬ 
gage  loans.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Assets,  .  *1, 700,000 
Surplus  and  Profits, 
8100,000 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

1134  Broapwat,  New  York. 


LOUDEN’S 

Stanchions 

Made  ut  Tubular  Ste6l. 
Best  Malleable  Couplings. 
Perfect  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  secured.  Km* 

_ _  pliatlcally  the  Best  and 

coH.onT  ANp_coNyENiENC§  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Loudon  Machinery  Co.,  39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  muke  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Bifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 

At  the  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION 

the  descendants  of  Czar  Coomassi«  won 
more  prizes  than  those  of  any  other  bull. 
His  son,  QUEEN’S  CZAR,  No.  55573,  A. 
J.  C.  C.  has  22  first  prizes  to  his  credit. 
Three  of  his  sons,  from  high-class  regis¬ 
tered  cows,  for  sale  at  from  $25  to  $50. 
J.  Grant  Morse,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


DUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

'Chester  Whites,  all  ages :  best  of  breeding,  For  sale 
atreasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Pete, boro, N.Y 


DURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES— 

*  Thepeerof  anyln  America.  Write  yourwants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER.  B.  2.  Watervliet.  Mich. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 


hog. 

MEA 


Eng.  bacon 
ck  for  sale 

W  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
DO -  ‘  ‘ 


O.  i.  C.  PICS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Two  young  Boars; 
registered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Farmer’s 
prices.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ.  East  Pharsalla.  N.  Y. 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  and  Oct.  boars. 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  5  Sows  bred  to  farrow  In  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  First-class  Individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON.  Marbledale.  Ct. 

Re£.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bred  sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildpun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
Bo  wersox,R.3;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


Vat-Fnal  Delaine  Merino  Rams  for  sale  at  reason- 
able  prices.  Ingalls  &  Son,  Greenville.  N.  Y. 


Large  English  Berkshires  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  .and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  to 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Syracuse, N.  Y. 


CHOICE  DELAINE  EWES  RAMS.)  All  ages. 

Stock  registered.  In  writing  state  number  and  age 
wanted.  Bargain  prices.  F.  C.  Mulktn.  Frtendship,N.Y 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

and  Ram  Lambs,  Breeding  Ewes. 
Chester  White  Pigs.  All  stock 
eligible  to  record  and  of  the  best 
strains  money  will  buy.  Also  some 
fine  B  P.  Rocks.  Have  been  breed¬ 
ing  and  shipping  12  years.  Have  hundreds  of  satisfied 
customers.  SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


firfnrri  Ram  |  amh<;  ^ualityhipll’Pricelow- Short- 

UAIUIU  (10111  LdillUo  horn  cows  and  heifers,  fresh 
soon.  Address.  G.  Seymour  &  Son,  Rootstown,0. 


Dfllll  TRY  PAPER,  mast'd,  3»  pages. 
rUllt  I  n  I  25  cents  per  year.  4  months' 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  aionelO cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  free.  Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N.x. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each; 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

_ ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVELY! 

150  Pullets,  100  Cockerels,  and  100  Yearling  Hens. 
Mine  are  heavy  Winter  layers.  Prices  are  lowest 
now.  E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 
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Var's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY.Box  8, Telford, Pa, 

SQUABS  PAY  Si&S 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prloes.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  ponltry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  2§9  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  OFFER.  S^sVn'L'? 

We  will  furnish  10  youngS.  C-  Brown  Leg.  Hens  and 
one  Cockerel  for  $8.50.  All  standard  bred.  Also, 
Cocks,  Cockerels,  Pullets  and  Hens,  Trios,  etc.,  of 
ALL  BREEDS  at  extreme  low  prices,  as  we  have 
to  make  room.  Why  wait  until  you  have  to  have 
them  and  pav  double  our  prices  now. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Mt.  Blanco,  Ohio. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES— 

■  The  Kind  that  Make  Eggs— All  per  lOO  lbs. 

Recleaned  Ground  Oyster  Shells,  60c;  Mlco-Grlt  for 
Poultry. 60c.;  MicoGrltfor  Pigeons, 60c.;  MlcoGritfor 
Chicks.  60c.;  Saul’s  Poultry  Scratching  Food. $2;  Saul's 
Poultry  Mash  Food,  $2;  Saul’s  Pigeon  Food,  $2;  Saul’s 
Chick  Food,  $2.60;  Cut  Clover,  $1.60;  Clover  Meal, 
$1.60;  Pure  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  $2.25;  Pure  Meat 
Meal,  $2.25;  Pure  Meat  and  Bone,  $2.25;  Pure  Poultry 
Bone,  $2.25;  Pure  Bone  Meal,  $2.25;  Hemp  Seed,  $3.60; 
Sunflower  Seed,  $3.50;  Chicken  Millet,  $2.50. 

CHAS.  F.  8AUL.  220-224  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


POULTRY. 


ooooooooo 


We  keep  ev-i 

_  _ _  _ _ J  erything  in  the; 

, POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-j 
jbators,  Livestock,  Brooders— anything— J 
>it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you  J 
>our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the^ 

| asking— it's  worth  having.  ^ 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

>Dept.  B.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

Q0cxx>0000000dooc300000000c< 

No  MORE  BLIND  HORSES— For  Specific  Oph 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes-, 
BARRY  CO.,  lowa  City,  Iowa,  have  a  sore  cure. 

nCATU  Tft  I  IAE  on  HEN8  and  CHICKS, 
Kl  LH  in  I  U  LluC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307 ,  Apponaug,  K.  1. 


Breeders’  Directory 


L,  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard- Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

t&~  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  V. 


EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT 

JERSEYS. 

The  Herd  of  JERSEYS  established  at  Staatsburgh, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  late  W.  B.  DINSMOKE  In  1860.  and  now 
largely  made  up  of  the  blood  of  Exile  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  has  a  few  surplus  animals  of  both  sexes  and 
various  ages  to  dispose  of. 

Representatives  of  the  Herd  are  in  overy  Stato 
and  Territory  In  the  country.  Apply  to 

TIMOTHY  HERRICK,  Supt.,  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

*Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG. 
No.  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  6310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor’s  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanie 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, -etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  Breeding  stock  for  stile  ai 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


was  bred  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  the  CHAM¬ 
PION  A.  R.  O.  butter  cow  of  tbe  WOULD.  May  Hartog 
Pauline  DeKol,  the  cow  that  Imlds  the  WORLD'S 
second  largest  butter  record  for  cows  under  11  ve  years 
old.  Lilith  Pauline  DeKol  the  cow  that  holds  the 
WOLijD’S  largest  butler  record  for  cows  four  years 
Old.  Stock  of  all  ages  for  sale.  Come  and  seethe  herd. 

H.  D.  ROE,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS 

IN  RICHLY-BRED 

HOLSTEFNS, 

Leading  families.  Write  me,  describing  what  you  wish. 

Will  quote  lowest  possible  prices  to  quick  buyers. 
N.  E.  SHOLES.  128  Bastable  Block.  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEIHS 

BARGAIN  COUNTER . 
Extraordinary  Offer.  Holsteins 
at  Half  Value. 

Thirty  choicely  bred,  handsomely  marked,  registered 
Holstein  Calves,  one  to  six  months  of  age,  at  $100 
per  pair,  male  and  female- 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

N.  B-— Four  pairs  already  sold,  eleven  pairs  left, 
Oder  good  until  they  are  gone. 


H0LLYB00D  FABM  HEBD. 

HIGHLY  BRED.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

All  the  popular  families  represented.  Size,  individ¬ 
uality,  constitution  and  production, 

100  Choice  Animals  to  Select  From  100 

MATURE  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Few  Bull  Calves  from  4  to  8  months  old.  Sired 
by  MERCEDES  JULEP*  ITETERTJE 
PAUL,  No.  39830. 

Dams  with  Official  Advanced  Registry  Records. 
Write  for  description,  breeding  and  prices:  all  will 
suit  you.  Come  and  see  the  Herd;  only  two  hours 
_  _  from  New  York  City. 

JAMES  H,  WALLICK,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

BRILL  FARM. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire 
of  high  testing  butter  cows  Stock  and  prices  right. 
E.  C.  BRILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


m  p*  . 

MGHNAP10H  SHROPSHIRE  RAM  W.1MABH7S  RlKBliUEBl  W  •' 
Send  for  circular. 

Now  18  the  time  to  purchase  the  BEST,  and  the 
BEST  can  be  found  at 

ALTAMONT  STOCK  FARM, 

Milibrook.  N,  Y, 

Property  of  G.  HOWARD  DaVISON. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wls  ,  R.  F.  D.  No. 2. 
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FEEDING  CABBAGE  TO  COWS. 

I  feed  cabbage  every  year  to  my  cows.  We 
sell  the  butter  to  our  neighbors  and  we  never 
have  had  any  fault  found,  f  always  feed 
right  after  milking  and  never  before.  I  should 
judge  that  I  feed  15  or  20  pounds  apiece  at  a 
time  with  any  kind  of  grain  or  without  any 
grain.  This  makes  splendid  feed :  cows  give 
lots  of  milk  ou  it.  We  use  the  milk  on  the 
table  and  never  see  any  difference  in  it.  I 
generally  gather  up  the  leaves  by  cutting  t lie 
stump  off  with  a  shovel  or  spade  and  store 
them  away  in  the  barn,  it  is  no  uncommon 
sight  to  see  cows  turned  in  the  cabbage  field 
after  the  crop  is  gathered :  but  if  they  eat 
too  many  of  them,  especially  lie  fore  they  get 
used  to  them,  it  is  liable  to  make  (hem  bloat. 

o.  E.  F. 

When  cabbage  is  properly  fed  to  cows  I 
consider  it  a  very  valuable  food  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  Growing  each  season  several  acres 
of  cabbage,  I  have  a  large  amount  of  surplus 
leaves  after  cutting  it.  There  is  little  trou¬ 
ble  in  disposing  of  this  at  the  rate  of  $1  for 
what  can  be  loaded  in  the  double  box  of  a 
lumber  wagon.  When  I  kept  several  head  of 
cows  I  was  able  to  utilize  the  cabbage  for  my 
own  stock,  lmt  with  only  one  cow  the  greater 
portion  is  sold.  Cabbage  must  be  fed  to  milch 
cows  immediately  after  milking,  and  only  as 
much  as  will  be  eaten  within  an  hour  or  so, 
else  the  milk  will  be  spoiled  A  single  leaf 
of  cabbage,  eaten  by  a  cow  within  several 
hours  before  milking,  will  give  the  milk  a 
pronounced  caTibago  flavor.  Hence  it  is  very 
necessary  to  feed  only  as  much  as  will  be 
eaten  up  clean  at  once.  It  is  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  to  say  just  how  many  pounds  per  day  a 
cow  will  receive.  Some  cows  will  eat  several 
times  as  much  as  others  at  a  feeding.  Wheat 
bran  fed  in  connection  with  cabbage  gives  me 
best  results.  M.  h.  b. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

In  this  locality  farmers  mostly  follow 
mixed  farming,  and  few  keep  more  than  six 
or  eight  cows.  Butter  is  the  main  product 
from  them.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  feed  cab¬ 
bage  in  moderate  quantity.  A  neighbor  keep¬ 
ing  20  or  more  cows  and  seliing  the  milk  for 
city  use  fed  cabbage.  I  heard  no  complaint 
from  customers.  There  was  no  cabbage  odor 
in  the. milk.  Ilis  practice  was  to  cut  the  cab¬ 
bage  heads  from  the  coarse  outside  leaves,  as 
if  preparing  it  for  shipment,  and  give  to  each 
cow  from  three  to  five  heads  immediately  after 
milking.  Any  of  the  grain  feeds  in  common 
use  may  be  fed  with  cabbage.  Of  course  hay, 
corn  fodder,  and  perhaps  bright  oat  or  wheat 
straw  are  also  fed.  If  silage  were  a  large 
part  of  the  feed,  cabbage  would  hardly  be 
desirable.  Excessive  feeding  of  cabbage  so 
that  other  food  would  be  largely  excluded 
would  taint  t he  milk,  but  a  moderate  use 
will  not,  but  will  increase  Hie  quantity.  Cab- 
bage  may  be  given  freely  to  sheep  of  all  kinds 
and  ages,  and  is  a  profitable  feed;  sheep 
fhrive  finely  on  it.  G.  F.  w. 

Hair  port,  N.  Y. 

In  the  town  of  Tally,  N.  Y.,  for  years  past 
when  the  price  of  cabbage  has  been  low  large 
quantities  of  it  have  been  fed  to  cows,  as  this 
is  quite  a  cabbage  country  round  about  us; 
thousands  of  tons  have  been  shipped  some 
years  from  our  railroad  station  when  prices 
were  fair.  Cabbage  should  always  lie  fed  to 
cows  immediately  after  milking,  morning  or 
evening,  not  as  a  principal  food,  but  in  con¬ 
nection  with  good  hay,  all  they  will  eat,  be¬ 
side  some  ground  feed,  such  as  oats  and  corn 
ground,  bran,  middlings,  etc.,  to  help  form  a 
balanced  ration  for  best  results,  and  the  milk 
will  be  all  right  to  make  butter  and  cheese, 
with  no  unpleasant  flavor.  Cabbage  will  in¬ 
crease  the  flow  of  milk  in  quantity,  but  does 
not  improve  the  quality  of  milk  or  butter.  It 
is  of  i  I  self  too  thin  to  form  me  principal  food 
for  an  animal,  but  should  lx*  fed  with  judg¬ 
ment,  as  over-feeding  will  scour  and  weaken 
the  animal,  not  being  a  balanced  ration.  When 
the  price  falls  to  $2  or  $3  a  ton  it  will  pay 
farmers  to  feed  lots  of  cabbage  with  plenty  of 
hay  and  grain.  When  the  price  is  $5  or  more 
a  ton  it  does  not  pay  to  feed  them,  except  the 
refuse  stuff,  leaves,  stumps  and  poor  heads. 
Some  dairies  of  cows  have  been  injured  and 
weakened  with  less  of  flesh  and  made  less 
useful  by  turning  into  large  cabbage  fields, 
and  there  has  been  occasionally  a  dead  cow 
found  as  the  result,  but  people  find  that  they 
need  to  be  more  careful  in  this  matter.  Some 
years,  when  the  price  was  very  low  and  cows 
ate  cabbage  at  all  times  of  day,  fault  was 
found  at  some  milk  stations  about  (lie  flavor 
of  the  milk,  but  of  late  we  hear  no  fault,  as 
the  farmers  learn  to  feed  the  cows  properly. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  m  c.  tbowbgidgb. 

When  cabbage  is  low  in  price  we  feed  heads 
and  trash  every  year  in  large  quantities.  In 
feeding  we  begin  with  a  small  quantity,  and 
increase  until  we  feed  all  the  cows  will  eat. 
We  fet'd  always  after  milking.  After  the 
cows  become  accustomed  to  the  cabbage  some 
turn  them  into  the  cabbage  and  let  them  eat 
all  they  want.  We  do  not  feed  any  special 
grain  feed,  but  they  should  have  feed  of  some 
kind  because  the  cabbage  makes  a  large  flow 
©f  milk  and  the  cows  will  run  down  in  flesh 
if  they  do  not  have  something  besides  cab¬ 
bage.  Everyone  who  raises  cabbage  and  has 
any  cows  in  this  section  feeds  cabbage.  We 
sell  our  milk  at  a  milk  station ;  some  is  made 


into  butter  and  some  is  shipped  to  New  York, 
and  we  do  not  have  any  trouble  with  the 
milk.  Some  of  the  farmers  buy  the  waste 
that  is  trimmed  off  cabbage  stored  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  as  the  dealers  ship.  The  waste  is  thrown 
in  a  heap  outdoors ;  some  is  frozen  and  some 
slimy,  but  they  do  not  have  any  trouble  about 
the  milk.  We  turn  the  cows  on  the  cabbage 
until  they  eat  leaves  and  everything;  they 
will  eat  the  stumps  close  to  the  ground. 
When  we  first  began  to  raise  cabbage  I  was 
away  from  home,  and  my  son  thought  that 
it  would  not  hurt  anything  to  turn  the  cows 
in  the  cabbage  trash.  He  put  them  in  and  let 
them  fill  up.  That  spoiled  the  milk  and  but¬ 
ter,  but  that  was  because  they  had  not  been 
fed  cabbage  till  they  were  used  to  it. 

Apulia,  N.  Y.  F.  w.  R. 

l  keep  but  few  cows  and  feed  cabbage  only 
in  limited  quantities.  A  large  number  of 
farmers  iu  this  section  do  raise  cabbage  for 
their  cows,  and  get  an  increased  flow  of  milk. 
Their  cows  are  fed  all  they  will  eat  after 
the  first  few  days.  If  they  are  fed  imme¬ 
diately  after  milking  and  at  some  place  out¬ 
side  of  the  stable  no  bad  flavor  is  noticed.  I 
think  that  a  good  deal  of  the  cabbage  flavor 
is  absorbed  by  the  milk  if  the  cabbages  are 
stored  or  fed  in  the  stable.  Any  grain  may 
be  used  in  connection  with  cabbage.  They 
take  the  place  of  silage  to  some  extent  and 
make  a  green  succulent  feed.  Many  farmers 
do  not  use  any  grain  when  they  have  plenty 
of  cabbage.  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  they 
are  worth  about  $4  per  ton  to  feed.  This  de¬ 
pends  of  course  on  the  price  of  mill  feed  and 
i  he  distance  to  market.  B.  ®. 

Baldwinsvillc,  N.  \\ 

A  Water  Problem. — I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  water  talk  of  the  past 
few  weeks.  I  get  my  water  from  a  small 
spring.  2 *A  to  five  gallons  per  minute,  3,800 
feet  away,  with  about  12  feet,  fall  from 
spring,  1.500  feet  down  grade,  then  up  grade 
about  six  feet.  I  have  300  feet  1  •A-inch 
pipe;  rest  of  line  one-inch  pipe.  Every  10 
days  I  have  to  pump  out  the  rust,  as  I  have 
black  pipe.  This  gives  me  a  full  flow  of 
water  for  four  days,  then  it  gets  weaker  each 
day  thereafter.  I  wish  to  know  what  to  do 
to  this  line  to  give  me  a  full  flow  all  the  time. 
If  I  shott Id  use  300  feet  of  three-inch  pipe  at 
start  would  that  give  me  force  to  run  out 
rust?  c.  d.  n. 

Summerville,  Ga. 


Cut  Ensilage 


Machines  Adapted 
to  the  Work 


Want 


Speed 


and 


Easy 


Running 


The  Baldwin  and 

Gale-Baldwin  Cutters 


for  both  ensilage  and  dry  fodder  are  the  modern, 
typical  machines.  Smooth,  easy  running  and  fast  cut- 
ting  distinguish  them.  Elevate  to  All  any  silo,  uarry  to 
right  or  left  or  straight  away.  Strong  self-feed,  cut 
four  lengths,  perfection  safety  devices.  Sizes  for  hand 
and  power.  Write  for  catalog. 


THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  76.  Otilcopos  Falls,  Maas. 


"The  Smalley”  — ^ 

Cutters  and  Blowers 

The  only  Cutter  and  Blower  containing  safety  feed  device, 
safety  belt  pulley  and  safety  balance  wheel.  '  Light  power 
required.  Wil  1  elevate  i  nto  any  silo.  Exceedingly  strong 
and  sold  on  their  merit  at  low  prices.  Also  ensilage  car¬ 
riers,  silos,  horse  powers,  threshers,  hay  presses. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 
L— — — a—  . .  ii  I  .1  / 


It  relieves  and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bono.  Cocklo  Joints, 
Scratches,  Crease  Hoel,  Founder,  Sore  Backs  and 
Shoulders,  Bruises,  Wire  Cuts,  Collar  and  Saddlo  Calls. 
Pneumonia,  Distemper,  Chafed  Places,  etc.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co.,  Chicago  Eire  Department 
and  others.  Tuttle’s  American  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
Tuttle's  Family  Elixir  stops  the  pains  and  aches  of  mankind 
instantly.  Our  100-page  book,  “Veterinary  Experience' ’  free. 


$100 


REWARD 

for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  or  knotted 
cords,  recent  shoe  boils,  splints 
or  callous  that  cannot  be  per¬ 
manently  and  positively  cured, 
if  directions  are  followed,  by 

TUTTLE’S 

ELIXIR. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co..  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Beware  of  all  other  Elixirs .  Tuttle's  is  the  only  genuine 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  are  only  temporary  relief. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  SAY? 

Several  hundred  thousand  farmers  6ay  that 
the  best  investment  they  ever  made  WAB 
when  they  bought  an 

Electric  Haw£gon 

Low  wheels,  wide  tiresj  easy  work,  light  draft. 
We’ll  sell  you  n  set  of  the  best  steel  wheels 
made  for  your  old  wagon.  Spoke  united  with 
hub,  guaranteed  not  to  break  nor  work  loose. 
Send  for  our  catalogue  and  save  money. 
ELECTRIC  WHEELCO..  Boa  88. Quincy, III. 


Tilt  CNTIhf::  SPOT SV»8D  8 

Three  Importations  and  Their  increase 

NWKfiERING 

ONE  HUNDRED 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  J « 

(!  I- arm,  Broad  -Axe,  Montgomery 

staHon< 

••  Vv  tGSSSES&y  •• 


-  vttiE-r  ArgcVlii 


Oil  (%  C  A  perrect  steel  irame  silo  with  guar- 
anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
i.0x20  silo  $78.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer's  Clubs 
A  Granges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson.  O 


u 


Only  Bowl 
With 

Proper  Bearing 

All  “bucket  bowl”  sep¬ 
arators  have  incorrect 
bearings.  The  bowl  Is 
set  upon  tlie  spindle 
and  held  upright  by 
rigid  bearings.  Such 
bowls  are  top  heavy,  in¬ 
clined  to  wobble,  sure 
to  bind. 

Tubular  bowls,  only, 
are  properly  sup¬ 
ported,  being  sus¬ 
pended  from  and 
turning  upon  a  single 
ballbearing.  A  breath 
almost  turns  them. 
They  cannot  wobble  or 
bind.  Catalog  L-153  tells 
all  about  them. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharplas 
West  Cheater,  Pa- 


BLATCHFORDS 

Old  English  Tonic 

For  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  genuine  old 
English  medical  prepaiation  for  indigestion,  constipa¬ 
tion  worms. fevers,  cold  and  all  the  common  ailments 
of  stock.  Heaviest,  strongest,  best;  the  great  animal 
restorative.  Complete  list  of  ingredients  on  every 
package.  A  trial  will  convince  any  practical 
farmer  of  themerits  of  this  splendid  tonic-  Ask  your 
dealer  or  send  Cn0pja|  Trja|  flffor  antl  te8ti' 
for  free  sample,  0|JCulQl  Midi  Ullul  monlals. 
BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY, 
Dept.  51,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

< Established  at  Leicester,  Eng.  in  1800.) 


ALSO  PITLE5S  AND  5HALL0W  PIT 


_  THE  AMERICAN  SCALE  CD., 
lvj  Ain.  Bank  Bldg,  KanHHsClty,  Jlo. 


MILK  OIL  DIP 

^  FOR 

Cattle,  Sheep, 

Hogs. 

Oldest  American  Dip.  Cheapest,! 

Most  Effective.  Strongest  obtainable. N 
1  gal.  can  $1.  52  gal.  barrel  $40. 

Catalog  Stockmen’s  Supplies  Free. 

t.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  Illinois  Street,  CHICAGO. 

COOK  YOUR  FEED  find  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement,  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovea,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettlea,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  .it"  Send  for  circulars, 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  OO.,  Batavia,  Ill, 


AMERICAN. 

That  name  stands  for  reasonable 
prices  and  clean  skimming  in 

Cream  Separators. 

We  stand  or  fall  by  wnat  it  does.  Send  It 
out  on  trial.  Will  you  try  it  freel 
Ask  for  the  free  catalog. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO., 
Box  1  066j  BalnbrhJfla^jGJG 


HAVE  YOU  COWS? 

If  so  a 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Will  save  you  $10  —  per  cow  every  year 
over  any  skimming  method  and  $5  —  per 
cow  over  any  other  centrifugal  separator, 
and  give  far  better  satisfaction  in  every  way. 

A  De  Laval  catalogue  to  be  had  for  the 
asking  tells  the  whole  story. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.. 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
U  A  11  Drumui  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 

74  Cortlandt  Street , 

NEW  YOKE. 


121  fouville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street. 
TORONTO. 

248  MoDeriuot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 
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The  rural  new-yorker. 


October  8,  1904. 


WORKING  WONDERS 

FOR  ALL  THREE. 


Rev.  G.  W.  Roork  Tells  What 
a  Trial  Package  Did  For 
Three  Persons. 

Does  Not  Such  T estimony  Say  to  You 

“  GIVE  V.-O.  A  TRIAL!” 


Subscribers  or  readers  of  Rural.  New-Yokkhr  a  full  sized  $1.00  package  of  VITAE- ORE  by  mail,  postpaid,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  one  month's  treatment,  to  be  paid  for  within  one  month's  time  after  receipt,  if  the  receiver  can  truthfully 
say  that  its  use  has  done  him  or  her  more  good  than  all  the  drugs  and  doses  of  quacks  or  good  doctors  or  pa t on t  medi¬ 
cines  he  or  she  has  ever  used.  Read  this  over  again  carefully,  and  understand  that  we  ask  our  pay  only  when  it  has 
done  you  good,  and  not  before.  If  not,  no  money  is  wanted!  We  Take  all  the  Risk:  You  Have  Nothing  To  Lose. 
If  it  does  not  benefit  you,  you  pay  us  nothing.  We  give  you  thirty  days'  time  to  try  the  medicine,  thirty  days  to  sec 
results  before  you  need  to  pay  ns  one  cent,  and  you  do  not  pay  the  one  cent  unless  you  do  see  the  results.  YOU  ARE  TO 
BE  TIIE  JUDGE  !  We  know  Vitse-Ore  and  are  willing  to  take  the  risk. 

Vitse-Ore  is  a  natural,  hard,  adamantine,  rock-like  substance— mineral— Ore— mlnedlrom  theground  like  gold  and  silver  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  once  powerfu',  but  now  extinct,  mineral  spring.  It.  requires  twenty  years  for  oxidization  by  exposure  to  the  air.  when  it  slacks  down 
like  lime,  and  is  then  of  medicinal  value.  It  contains  free  iron,  free  sulphur,  and  free  magnesium,  t  hree  properties  which  are  most  essential 
for  the  retention  of  health  in  the  human  system,  and  one  package— one  ounce— of  the  OKU.  when  mixed  with  a  quart  of  water,  will  equal  in 
medicinal  strength  and  curative  value  800  gallons  Of  the  most  powerful  mineral  water  drank  fresh  from  the  springs.  It  is  a  geological  dis¬ 
covery.  in  which  there  is  nothing  added  or  taken  from.  It  is  the  marvel  of  the  century  for  curing  disease  as  t  housands  testify,  and  as  no  one, 
answering  '  his,  writing  foi  a  package,  will  deny  after  using.  YIT7E-OKE  has  cured  more  chronic,  obstinate,  pronounced  incurable  cases 
than  any  other  known  medicine  and  will  reach  such  cases  with  a  more  rapid  and  powerful  curative  action  than  any  medicine,  com¬ 
bination  of  medicines,  or  doctors’  prescriptions  which  tt.  is  possible  to  procure.  „ 

Vitie-Ore  will  do  the  same  for  you  as  it  has  for  hundreds  of  readers  of  Rural  New  l  orkeh.  if  you  will  give  It  a  trial,  bend  for  a  $1 
package  at  our  risk.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  the  stamp  to  answer  this  announcement.  We  want  no  one’s  money  whom  Vitse-Ore  can 
not  benefit.  You  are  to  be  the  ju  ige!  Can  anything  be  more  fair?  What  sensible  person,  no  matter  how  prejudiced  he  or  she  may  be,  who 
desires  a  cure  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it  would  hesitate  to  try  Vitse-Ore  on  this  liberal  offer?  One  package  is  usually  sufficient,  to  cure 
ordinary  cases;  two  or  three  for  chronic,  obstinate  cases.  We  mean  just  what  we  say  in  this  announcement,  and  will  do  Just  as  we  agree. 
Write  to-day  for  a  package  at  our  risk  and  expense,  giving  age  and  ailments,  and  mention  Buhal  New  Yorker,  so  we  may  know  that  yo* 
are  entitled  to  this  liberal  offer. 


at  the  age  of  70 1 Make  Nature 


Cured  of  Dropsy  and  Rheumatism 
After  Ten  Years  of  Fruitless 


Your  Doctor. 


aud  Hopeless  Drugging. 


WHAT  CATARRH  IS 


WE  WILL  SEND  TO  ALL 


When  Vitae-Ore  Completely  Cures 
iu  Such  Stubborn  Cases, 
Where  Extreme  Age  is 
Against  the  Cure,  is  it 
Not  Reasonable  to 
Expect  That 

It  Will  Cure  You  Easily! 


Vitse-Ore  cured  me  entirely  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism  and  Dropsy  and  made  me  almost  a  new 
woman  in  my  70th 
year.  On  the  fifth 
night  after  begin¬ 
ning  the  use  of 
Vitse-Ore  I  could 
sleep  without  pain 
and  have  not  since 
lost  any  sleep  on 
account  of  pain  in 
my  body.  I  used 
to  walk  with  a 
cane,  but  now  I 
can  go  to  church, 

1  miles  and  hack 
again  and  don’t 
mind  it  at  all.  I 
used  different  kinds 
of  drugs  for  ten 
years,  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  said  I  was 
worn  out  and  that 
they  could  only 
patch  me  up  a  lit¬ 
tle,  so  I  gave  up 
all  hopes  of  ever 
getting  well.  I 
read  about  V.-O. 
and  thought  per¬ 
haps  it  would  help  me  as  it  had  others,  for 
at  that  time  I  was  in  great  agony.  It  is 
wonderful  what  it  did  for  me.  1  hope  all 
people  who  suffer  will  try  Vitse-Ore.  Many 
of  my  neighbors  are  using  it  and  all  are  get¬ 
ting  well.  People  are  surprised  that  I  can 
now  do  ail  my  own  work,  except  washing. 
There  are  live  in  our  family. 

Rebecca  S.  Geesv,  IToltz,  Pa.  ■ 


A  CERTAIN  AND 
NEVER  FAILING 
GORE  FOR 

Rheumatism 
Bright’s  Diseaseand 

Dropsy 
La  Grippe 
Blood  Poisoning 
Sores  and  Ulcers 
Malarial  Fever 
Nervous  Prostration 
and  Anaemia 
Liver,  Kidney  and 
Bladder  Troubles 
Catarrh  of  Any  Pari 
Female  Complaints 
Stomach  and  Bowel 

Disorders 
General  Debility 

OLD  PEOPLE. — For 

the  aged  there  is  nothing 
better  than  Vitje  -  Ore. 
The  loss  of  appetite  and 
general  breaking  down  of 
the  digestive  organs  i-  de¬ 
layed.  the  blood  purified 
and  enriched,  the  vital 
organs  are  strengthened 
and  a  peaceful  old  age 
may  be  enjoyed  by  the  use 
of  this  great  natural 
remedy  without  drugs. 


BUT 


not  until  you  can  say  “Here  is  the  dollar.  You  deserve  it,”  not  until  we  HAVE  EARNED  IT,  not 
until  you  are  WILLING  to  send  it  to  us,  not  until  you  want  to  send  it  to  us,  not  until  you  arc  SAT¬ 
ISFIED  to  pay  it,  not  until  we  HAVE  PROVEN  TO  YOU  that  we  have  what  we  claim,  not  until 
VITAE-ORE  HAS  DONE  FOR  YOU  WHAT  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  DO  FOR  YOU.  Until  then, 
you  pay  us  NOTHING.  After  that  you  will  be  willing  to  pay,  GLAD  TO  PAY,  as  hundreds  of  the  readers  of  this  paper,  yea 
even  thousands,  have  been  willing  and  glad  to  pay.  YOU  ARE  TO  BE  THE  JUDGE.  We  leave  it  to  you  entirely  for 
you  to  decide.  If  you  can  say  that  we,  and  Vitae  Ore,  have  earned  your  money,  we  want  your  money,  a»  we  say  at  the 
top,  but  NOT  OTHERWISE.  How  can  you  refuse  to  give  this  most  remarkable  of  all  remarkable  remedies — a  natural, 
curing  and  healing  mineral  ore — a  trial  on  the  terms  of  such  a  LIBERAL  OFFER?  If  you  need  medicinal  treatment  of  any 
kind,  if  you  are  sick  and  ailing,  if  anyone  in  your  family  is  ailing,  poorly,  worn  out,  sickly,  it  is  actually  a  sin  and  a  shame, 
if  you  do  not  send  for  Vitae-Ore  upon  the  terms  of  this  thirty-day  trial  offer.  Read  the  offer!  Read  it  again  and  again! 
Send  for  the  medicine!  Do  it  to-day!  Each  day  lost  makes  a  case  older,  obstinate,  harder,  hurts  you  more,  pains  you 
more.  We  take  all  the  risk;  you  have  nothing  to  lose. 


Many  of  the  troubles  and  disorders  which  Vitse-Ore  is  advertised  to 
cure  may  be  traced  to  a  Catarrhal  condition  of  some  part  of  the  body. 
Most  people  connect  the  word  Catarrh  only-witha  disorder  of  the  head 
or  throat,  but  such  inference  is  not  correct. 

C fltfirrH  as  defined  by  Webster,  is  an  inflammatory  affection 
Vsalal  I  H,  of  any  mucous  membrane,  any  conolton  in  which 
there  are  congest  ion,  swelling,  morbid  action  or  any  alteration  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  mucous  secreted.  It  can  consequently  be  present 
in  any  part  of  the  body  where  there  Is  a  mucous  membrane,  the  head, 
nose,  throat,  stomach,  intestines,  bowels,  bladder,  kidneys  and  gen¬ 
erative  organs,  and  as  a  clot  of  dust  will  impair  the  workings  of  the 
finest  watch,  so  a  catarrhal  condition  of  any  organ  will  enfeeble  its 
power,  prevent  the  proper  functional  activity  aud  capacity,  and  result 
in  a  complication  of  ills  of  many  names  and  symptoms,  treated  in  many 
different  ways,  out  no  cure  is  possible  unless  the  catarrhal  condition, 
the  primary  cause,  is  checked  and  removed. 

To  successfully  tieat  catarrh  of  any  part,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
medicaments  which  possess  the  power  of  allaying  inflammation, 
arresting  morbid  action  and  of  purifying  diseased  mucous. 

Vita— Ore  will  positively  eure  Catarrh  of  any  organ  orpart  of 
the  body,  used  for  the  different  conditions  in  the  several  ways  pre¬ 
scribed  in  *ur  printed  directions.  It  is  a  natural  astringent,  presenting 
qualities  as  such  which  it  seems  impossible  to  duplicate  in  any  manu 
factured  or  artificial  product  and  immediately  allays  all  inflammation 
stops  all  morbid  or  irregular  action  on  the  membrane,  eradicates  all 
catarrhal  conditions,  and  places  each  organ  in  a  natural,  normal, 
healthy  condition  so  as  to  faithfully  perform  its  individual  function 
and  restores  the  entire  system  to  a  state  of  entire  and  perfect  health. 

Its  action  is  certain,  and  results  sure.  It  can  be  relied  upon  to 
reach  every  case  more  promptly  and  effectively  than  any  other  treat 
ment,  combination  of  remedies  or  doctor’s  prescription  that  can  he 
procured  and  cure  completely  as  well  as  permanently.  Patients 
afflicted  with  catarrh  of  any  part  Bhould  not  delay  treatment,  as  delay 
means  a  spread  of  the  the  disease  to  other  parts,  a  more  aggravated 
condition  from  month  to  month  and  more  difficulty  in  effecting  a  cure. 
Vita— Ore  has  cured  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cases,  as  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  testimonial*  in  our  indexes  shows,  many  of  them  in  which  the 
patient  was  at  such  a  stage  that  hope  was  given  up,  recalling  them 
from  the  shadow  of  the  grave. 


I  want  to  say  that  the  Vitse-Ore  medicine  Is  working 
wonders  for  every  one  in  this  house.  Mrs  Boors  Is 
wonderfully  improved  of  late  and  is  better  than  she 
has  been  at  any  time  since  she  received  her  paralytic 
stroke,  and  is  getting  better  every  day.  Her  sister. 
Miss  M .  A.  Wood,  who  has  been  afflicted  with  a  lame 
foot  ever  since  she  was  eight  or  nine  years  old.  or  tor 
the  past  fltty  years,  is  greatly  improved  In  every  way 
and  expects  to  he  a  well  woman  yet.  Her  back  has 
always  troubled  her  and  her  kidneys  were  in  a  very  bad 
condition.  I  am  also  happy  to  report  lor  myself  that 
my  own  case  is  very  much  furl  her  improved.  My  back 
and  kidneys  seem  well,  and  my  heart,  which  has  been 
giving  tne  no  end  of  trouble,  is  very  much  better.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  so  much  good 
could  be  accomplished  for  three  different  people  on 
$1.00  worth  of  medicine,  and  this  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  dollar’s  worth  was 
a  trial  package  sent  into  our  house  withoutcosting  us 
one  peuoy  in  advance.  We  are  more  than  glad  to  pay 
for  it,  as  all  .should  l>e  and  intend  to  continue  with 
the  treatment,  so  as  to  secure  the  great  and  lasting 
good  which  it  promises  all  of  us.  The  Tlteo.  Noel 
Company  is  doing  a  wonderful  work  in  offering  the 
Vit®-Ore  in  this  splendid  manner,  and  my  sincere 
aud  best  wishes  go  with  it. 

BKV.  G.  W.  ROOKK,  Lostine.  Ore. 


NOT  A  PENNY  UNLESS  BENEFITED 

This  offer  will  challenge  the  attention  and  consideration,  and  afterward  the  gratitude  of  every 
living  person  who  desires  better  health  or  who  suffers  pains,  ills  and  diseases  which  have  defied  the 
medical  world  and  grown  worse  with  age.  We  care  not  for  your  skepticism,  but  ask  only  your  investiga¬ 
tion,  and  at  our  expense,  regardless  of  what  ills  you  have,  by  sending  to  us  for  a  package.  ADDRESS, 

THEO.  NOEL  CO.  Chicago. 
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PICKING  AND  HANDLING  WINTER  APPLES . 

Saving  Time  on  a  Large  Crop. 

In  the  picking  and  handling  of  Winter  apples  there 
are  three  principal  things  to  be  kept  in  view:  Getting 
the  apples  off  the  trees  at  the  least  expense  and  in  the 
least  time;  handling  them  as  little  as  possible,  and  so  as 
to  bruise  them  the  least;  getting  them  into  the  packages 
as  soon  as  possible  from  the  trees  and  out  of  the  sun. 
When  one  has  but  a  comparatively  few  barrels  they  can 
be  picked  in  almost  any  way  and  got  into  the  barrels 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  there  will  not  he  much  loss 
in  labor,  but  where  one  has,  as  we  have  this  year,  from 
7,000  to  8,000  barrels  of  very  nice  apples,  a  saving  of  a 
few  minutes  on  each  barrel  makes  quite  an  item  in  the 
aggregate. 

The  old  way  was  to  pick  the  apples  and  put  them  in 
piles  on  the  ground  to  sweat  before  they  were  put  into 
the  barrels,  but  experiments 
have  shown  that  apples  so 
treated  do  not  keep  nearly 
as  well  as  when  put  into  the 
storehouses  out  of  the  sun 
as  quickly  as  possible  after 
taken  from  the  trees.  For¬ 
merly  nearly  all  apples  were 
picked  into  half  bushel  han¬ 
dled  baskets,  each  basket 
having  a  wire  attached  to 
the  handle  to  hang  it  on  the 
ladder  or  limb,  and  some 
still  follow  this  plan.  We 
found  that  many  apples  in 
coming  in  contact  with  the 
sides  of  the  basket  were 
more  or  less  bruised,  and 
these  spots,  particularly  in 
all  delicate-fleshed  apples, 
like  Bellflower,  would  show 
and  injure  the  appearance 
ot  the  apples  and  their  keep¬ 
ing  quality.  We  also  found 
that  it  was  a  very  expensive 
way  of  handling  apples,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  injury  to 
the  keeping  quality,  to  put 
them  in  piles  and  then  sort 
as  they  were  picked  up,  or 
picking  them  up  and  putting 
them  on  the  sorting  tables. 

It  takes  nearly  or  quite  half 
as  long  to  pick  up  a  lot  of 
apples  from  piles  as  to  pick 
same  quantity  from  the 
trees  in  the  first  place. 

We  have  abandoned  all 
such  antiquated  and  expensive  ways,  and  now  put  the 
apples  as  picked  upon  the  sorting  tables  and  from  them 
directly  into  the  barrels.  The  only  exception  to  this  is 
where  we  intend  to  hold  the  apples  in  our  own  cellars 
for  a  Winter  market.  In  that  case  we  do  not  put  the 
apples  into  barrels,  but  take  them  directly  from  the  trees 
and  carry  them  in  bushel  crates  into  our  apple  base¬ 
ments,  where  we  put  each  variety  into  a  bin  by  itself. 
We  have  found  that  apples  keep  much  better  when  stored 
in  bulk  than  when  put  into  barrels,  and  the  larger  the 
bins  and  more  apples  that  are  put  together  the  better 
they  will  keep,  and  we  have  mWer  had  apples,  even 
Greenings,  scald  when  stored  in  bulk  in  large  bins. 
Last  March  we  took  Greenings  from  the  bins  as  fresh 
and  brignt  as  when  they  came  from  the  trees. 

Our  sorting  tables  are  three  feet  wide  at  one  end  and 
four  feet  at  the  other,  eight  feet  long,  32  inches  high  at 
one  end  and  40  at  the  other.  The  upper  five  feet  of 
the  bottom  is  made  of  strips  !]/>  inch  wide  and  one 
inch  apart  to  allow  dirt  and  leaves  to  work  through; 
the  rest  of  the  bottom  is  tight.  This  table  has  a  rim 


about  six  inches  wide  all  around  except  that  in  the  lower 
end  there  is  an  opening  10  inches  wide  through  which 
the  apples  pass  into  the  barrel.  From  each  side  of  this 
opening  there  is  a  piece  28  inches  long  of  the  same  width 
as  the  run.  which  reaches  up  against  the  sides;  these 
pieces  so  placed  direct  the  apples  to  the  opening  and 
form  pockets  into  which  baskets  can  be  placed  to  receive 
the  stemmers.  To  the  bottom  under  this  opening  and 
considerably  wider  a  part  of  a  grain  sack  or  piece  of 
strong  canvas  is  nailed,  which  is  used  to  ease  the  apples 
down  into  the  barrels.  A  piece  nearly  as  wide  as  the 
rim  and  about  14  inches  long,  with  a  hand  hole  in  the 
middle,  is  cut  to  close  the  opening  when  changing 
from  full  to  an  empty  barrel.  This  table  can  have  a 
pair  of  old  buggy  wheels  attached  near  its  upper  end, 
so  that  by  taking  up  the  lower  end  it  can  be  wheeled  any¬ 
where  about  the  orchard,  though  if  properly  made  two 
men  can  pick  it  up  and  carry  it  easily.  We  pick  from 


the  ground  from  step-ladders  and  ordinary  ladders,  using 
bags  instead  of  baskets.  These  arc  made  from  good 
strong  grain  bags,  with  webbing  straps  sewed  on  so  as 
to  support  them  easily  from  both  shoulders;  they  have 
a  wire  or  piece  of  hoop  so  sewed  into  a  part  of  the 
mouth  as  to  hold  it  open,  and  the  other  part  of  the  mouth 
has  rings  sewed  upon  it  in  such  a  way  that  a  cord  can 
be  run  into  them  and  the  opening  gathered  up  so  to  hold 
the  apples.  These  bags  hold  about  one  bushel,  and  the 
picker  can  use  both  hands.  When  the  bag  is  full  he 
comes  to  the  table,  unties  the  string  and  the  apples  roll 
easily  upon  the  upper  end  of  table.  With  a  man  or 
woman  on  each  side  of  the  table  and  a  man  at  the  barrel 
they  can  sort  and  barrel  for  from  six  to  eight  pickers, 
according  to  size  of  trees  and  quantity  of  apples  on  the 
trees,  and  as  fast  as  a  man  can  head  and  another  man  or 
woman  can  stem  the  barrels.  Each  sorter  has  a  basket 
by  his  side  into  which  the  No.  2  applet  are  placed,  and 
the  culls  are  thrown  out  on  the  ground.  The  man  at 
the  barrel  keeps  a  close  watch  of  the  apples  as  they 
pass  into  the  barrel.  When  one-third  full  he  shakes  it 


well,  again  when  two-thirds  full,  and  when  full  passes 
it  over  to  the  header,  who  places  a  false  head  with  a 
handle  on  top  and  thoroughly  shakes  it  until  the  apples 
will  settle  no  more,  when  he  places  it  on  the  press  and 
puts  in  the  head.  In  this  way  the  apples  roll  down  the 
table  and  the  sorters  do  not  touch  anything  but  the  culls 
and  No.  2  apples,  and  with  the  watchful  eye  of  the  man 
at  the  barrel  nothing  but  No.  1  apples  get  into  the  barrel 
except  by  the  grossest  carelessness.  Of  course  some 
years  a  half  or  more  of  the  apples  will  be  culls  or  No.  2, 
but  in  our  crop  of  7,000  or  8,000  barrels  this  year  I  don’t 
think  one-tenth  of  them  will  cull  out.  as  both  qualities 
I  never  saw  them  better.  The  No.  1  we  stencil  with 
name  and  address  and  guarantee  every  barrel  to  be  as 
good  all  the  way  through  as  it  shows  on  the  pressed 
end.  The  No.  2  has  nothing  but  good  apples,  and  is 
marked  only  with  the  name  of  the  variety.  The  culls 
and  windfalls  when  less  price  than  $4  per  ton  at  the 

evaporators  are  put  into  the 
basements  and  fed  to  the 
stock.  Properly  fed  we 
think  them  worth  more  for 
stock  food  than  to  be  made 
into  cider  to  curse  mankind. 

J.  S.  WOODWARD. 

Handling  for  Cold 
Storage. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  had  a 
picture  of  the  low-headed 
trees  in  the  orchards  of 
E.  P.  Vergon,  Delaware,  O. 
We  obtain  the  following 
notes  from  an  article  orig¬ 
inally  printed  in  The  Ohio 
Farmer. 

Mr.  Vergon’s  trees  are 
headed  low  and  most  of  the 
fruit  is  near  the  ground. 
Fig.  331  shows  what  is 
called  a  “go-devil”  or  pick¬ 
ing  stool.  It  is  all  made  of 
basswood  except  the  front 
leg,  upon  which  the  basket 
hangs.  This  is  made  of  a 
buggy  or  cart  shaft,  which 
can  be  had  from  any  hard¬ 
ware  store.  The  platform 
is  four  feet  long,  15  inches 
broad  and  lfjj  inch  thick. 
The  corners  are  sawed  off, 
and  the  ends  made  double 
thickness  to  allow  two  tag- 
screws  on  each  leg,  and  are 
thoroughly  braced.  The 
small  brace  on  the  under 
side  is  iron,  with  two  screws  at  each  end.  A  small 
iron  hook  is  put  on  the  under  side  of  the  “crane’s-bill” 
to  hang  the  basket  on.  The  spread  of  the  hind  legs  is 
four  feet  and  four  inches,  and  from  the  hind  to  the 
front  leg  is  five  feet  nine  inches. 

“The  stool  is  three  feet  high.  To  get  up  catch  the 
thing  by  the  neck  with  one  hand  and  put  one  foot  on 
the  horizontal  brace  near  the  hind  leg,  and  with  a  little 
effort  you  are  mounted  on  something  that  will  not  fall 
over,  as  three  legs  always  adjust  themselves  to  the 
ground  even  if  on  a  slope.  Place  either  end  of  the 
stool  up  or  down,  and  you  and  it  are  all  right.  This 
is  my  own  invention  so  far  as  I  know,  and  it  is  the 
best  thing  to  pick  apples  from  up  to  nine  to  11  feet 
high,  that  I  have  ever  seen  or  thought  of.  I  have 
a  young  orchard  of  1,200  trees,  eight  years  old  last 
Spring,  from  which  the  fruit  was  picked  almost  entirely 
with  these  stools,  very  rapidly  and  without  any  danger 
of  mutilating  the  branches.  We  do  not  use  any  step- 
ladders  in  the  orchard.  We  abandoned  them  many 
years  ago  as  neither  safe  nor  satisfactory.  The  stools 
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and  the  ladders  are  all  that  we  use  to  get  in  reach  of 
the  fruit.” 

SKID  FOR  CRATES. — The  device  for  rolling  crates 
into  the  cellar,  Fig.  332  is  described  by  Mr.  Vergon 
as  follows : 

“Two  roller-skids,  one  14  feet  and  one  16  feet  long; 
the  side-pieces  may  be  made  of  any  light  timber  which 
is  not  likely  to  spring,  1  x/2  inch  thick  and  five  inches 
broad.  The  rollers  may  be  made  of  any  hard  wood, 
turned  1 inch  in  diameter,  the  ends  shouldered  down 
to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  and  the  holes  in  side  pieces 
seven-eighth  of  an  inch  and  eight  inches  apart.  Bore 
the  holes  a  little  below  the  center  line,  which  will  make 
a  flange  of  a  couple  of  inches  on  the  upper  sides  of  the 
skids.  Sink  cross-pieces  on  the  under  side,  with  screws 
to  hold  the  skids  together.  The  width  on  the  inside 
must  be  about  one  inch  broader  than  the  width  of 
crates.  Now  halve  the  side  pieces  at  one  end  of  each 
skid  about  three  inches  back  on  reverse  sides,  as  shown 
in  the  cut,  so  they  will  lap  together  and  have  a  straight 
line.  A  good  hook  and  staple  on  the  outside  makes  the 
connection  and  you  have  a  little  railway  30  feet  long 
if  wanted.  If  full  length  is  used,  block  up  under  the 
connection.  These  two  skids  cost  me  $8  many  years 
ago.  In  most  cases,  one  is  all  that  would  be  needed, 
and  their  mode  of  use  must  be  apparent.  It  takes  but 
a  few  minutes  to  place  them  to  reach  any  point  where 
apples  or  potatoes  are  to  be  stored.  For  instance,  our 
largest  cellar  is  reached  by  two  doors,  and  a  turn  at  a 
right  angle.  In  this  case  one  of  the  skids  is  run 
through  one  of  the  cellar  windows;  a  barrel  is  placed 
bottom  up  for  the  end  of  the  skid  to  rest  on;  the  win¬ 
dow  sill  supports  the  center,  and  a  couple  of  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground  with  a  cross-piece  nailed  on  to 
support  the  skid  at  the  proper  height  to  lay  the  crates 
on  from  the  wagon.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  time 
it  takes  to  unload  in  this  way.  If  the  crates  are 
emptied,  roll  them  back  on  the  wagon  with  a  pike  pole. 
We  do  not  empty  them,  however,  but  stack  them  up.” 

HOW  THEY  PICK. — Mr.  Vergon  gives  this  account 
of  the  work : 

“Ten  of  us,  all  told,  are  on  hand,  the  day  set,  promptly 
at  seven  o’clock  sun  time;  two  boys  at  half  price,  two 
men  hired  by  the  month,  one  of  whom  is  foreman  while 
I  am  absent.  It  is  best  to  tell  them  all  in  the  beginning 
how  the  work  must  be  done;  then  if  any  one  persists 
in  transgressing,  give  him  his  time  in  the  evening,  with¬ 
out  argument,  except  that  you  have  no  further  use  for 
him.  All  hands  now  commence  on  two  rows,  picking 
all  that  can  be  reached  from  the  ground.  The  empty 
crates  serve  to  set  the  baskets  on,  to  save  the  bark 
a  little  and  permit  you  to  pick  with  both  hands.  After 
a  start  is  made,  the  force  is  divided  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage,  with  the  stools  next,  and  then  the  ladders.  If 
the  work  is  properly  managed  there  will  be  few  apples 
left  inside  the  trees.  Have  one  of  the  boys  get  them 
there,  as  they  will  not  be  so  likely  to  bruise  the  bark 
with  their  boots.  Do  not  scatter  too  much,  but  keep 
the  hands  well  together,  which  facilitates  supervision 
and  permits  the  foreman  to  be  at  hand  to  reach  the  full, 
and  hand  up  the  .empty  baskets,  set  ladders,  etc.  There 
are  no  straps  or  ropes  to  let  the  baskets  down;  we 
use  no  sorting  tables  or  barrels  in  the  orchard,  as  it 
makes  too  much  work  outside;  “too  many  cooks,”  too 
many  hands  at  once.  The  object  is  to  get  the  crop  in 
where  it  is  safe  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  We  never 
sort  until  we  sell ;  then  there  are  no  rotten  apples  in 
the  barrels.  We  never  lie  off  in  the  mornings  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  little  frost  or  heavy  dew.  Those  picked  early 
are  hauled  in  last,  when  dried  off,  in  the  afternoon,  but 
would  not  do  in  barrels.  This  is  important,  as  all 
should  be  dry  before  being  stored.  Sometimes  in  catchy 
weather,  we  set  three  or  four  crates  on  top  of  each  other 
that  the  wind  may  the  more  readily  dry  them  out.  I 
feel  as  if  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  favor  of  the  crates ; 
a  given  space  holds  so  much  more  than  in  barrels;  they 
cool  off  better,  and  are  more  easily  dumped  on  the  sort¬ 
ing  tables.  Our  greatest  yield  from  a  single  tree  was 
42  bushels,  besides  eight  bushels  or  more  of  windfalls 
upon  the  ground.  This  tree  is  in  a  section  of  the 
orchard  which  I  planted  32  years  ago,  and  which  is  still 
almost  uniformly  vigorous.  It  was  at  this  time  I  com¬ 
menced  planting  low-headed  trees,  as  nearly  as  1  could 
2'/2  to  three  feet  from  the  ground.  I  believe  it  is  an 
irreparable  mistake  in  my  soil  and  climate,  at  least,  to 
trim  or  head  fruit  trees  six  feet  high.  I  have  already 
outlived  the  usefulness  of  one  of  these  high-headed 
orchards,  and  some  years  ago  grubbed  it  all  out  except 
a  few  trees  near  the  house.” 


CAUSE  OF  PROSPERITY  IN  KANSAS. — Notwithstanding 
crops  in  Kansas  arc  not  up  to  former  years,  the  people  have 
over  $1,000,000  in  the  banks  in  1904.  Forty  counties  have 
sent  no  convict  to  prison  this  year;  45  counties  had  no  one 
in  the  jails,  and  Iiodgeman  County  has  had  no  one  for  three 
years.  ’  In  the  consumption  of  beer  and  whisky  we  are  very 
much  below  that  of  the  adjoining  States,  as  Nebraska  con¬ 
sumed  22  times  as  much  beer  as  Kansas.  There  are  only  a 
few  cities  where  the  traffic  is  fined  in  Kansas,  yet  the  taxes 
are  lower  than  in  licensed  States.  While  the  great  strike 
of  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  It.  was  settled  in  less  than  a  week, 
with  no  open  saloon  In  the  city,  in  Colorado  they  had  their 
strike  for  over  a  year,  with  all  the  picnics  the  saloon  could 
provide,  having  them  open  on  every  corner  and  block  to  sell 
the  stuff  that  made  the  men  unruly.  While  prohibition  is  the 
best  home  builder,  it  is  also  the  best  friend  of  labor  and 
capital,  and  when  both  help  to  establish  prohibition  they 
help  their  own  cause  and  that  of  humanity.  a.  h.  griesa. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  SWAMP  LAND. 

I  have  a  piece  of  low  meadow  land  that  lies  in  black 
muck  or  peat  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  depth,  and  has  been 
full  of  water  for  years,  with  practically  no  drainage.  It 
has  produced  a  good  quality  of  tussock  grass,  fine  and  large 
in  quantity,  but  owing  to  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil 
the  hay  has  been  made  and  carried  out  without  the  use 
of  the  horse.  The  tract  Is  now  being  thoroughly  drained  by 
spacious  ditching.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  drainage  sim¬ 
ply  upon  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  hay  another  year? 
I  am  well  aware  that  best  results  on  such  a  piece  of  land 
will  come  from  sweetening  it  with  lime  in  liberal  quantity 
this  Autumn,  followed  by  deep  plowing.  Then  after  the 
Winter  passes  another  plowing  for  seeding  with  clover  and 
Timothy  or  some  other  grass.  But  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  withholding  all  this  except  the  drainage  on  the  hay 
product  of  this  field  another  year?  a.  b. 

Massachusetts. 

Thorough  drainage  will  slowly  improve  the  quality  and 
increase  the  quantity  of  the  hay  in  this  swamp.  Re¬ 


moving  the  water  and  admitting  the  air  will  improve 
the  conditions  for  cultivated  grasses.  They  will  slowly 
appear,  but  the  swamp  will  not  be  fully  productive  until 
the  soil  is  thoroughly  worked  and  fitted.  While  lime 
is  considered  necessary  in  improving  such  soils,  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  West  has  shown  that  potash  is  the  element 
most  lacking. 

In  Illinois  and  Indiana  careful  work  by  the  experiment 
stations  has  shown  this  beyond  all  question.  In  these 
two  States  there  are  large  tracts  of  so-called  “unproduc¬ 
tive”  land.  They  are  mostly  wet  and  swampy — usually 
black  soil.  Farmers  usually  consider  black  swamp  land 
or  muck  very  rich.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  strongest  of 
all  soils,  since  it  usually  represents  the  bottoms  of  old 
lakes  or  ponds  which  received  the  drainage  from  higher 
places.  When  such  swamps  are  drained  and  cropped 
they  are  often  disappointing,  especially  for  such  crops 
as  potatoes  or  corn.  The  usual  explanation  given  for 
this  is  that  such  soils  are  “sour,”  and  heavy  dressings 
of  lime  are  recommended.  This  does  not  always  give 
desired  results  for  more  than  two  years.  The  chemists 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois  analyzed  many  of  these  soils,  and 
found  them  very  deficient  in  potash.  In  some  cases 
there  was  three  times  as  much  nitrogen  and  also  more 
phosphoric  acid  than  in  good  corn  ground,  but  the  potash 
was  lacking,  in  some  cases  hardly  10  per  cent  of  the 
amount  found  in  good  soils.  Even  the  small  quantity 
present  was  mostly  unavailable.  The  question  is  natu¬ 
rally  asked  why  sudh  soils  should  be  strong  in  two 
elements  and  very  weak  in  another.  Prof.  Hopkins,  of 
Illinois,  makes  the  following  statement: 

Peat  itself  consists  largely  of  partially  decayed  sphagnum 
moss,  which  grew  in  the  water  which  once  covered  these 
acres.  In  growing,  the  moss  obtains  carbon  from  the  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  air,  and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  from  water, 
being  similar  to  other  plants  in  this  respect  The  water 
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in  which  the  sphagnum  moss  grows  is  more  or  less  stagnant. 
It  is  usually  surface  drainage  or  seepage  water,  and  contains 
sufficient  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium,  and  other  essen¬ 
tial  elements  of  plant  food  lo  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
moss.  Both  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  enter  into  fairly  stable 
organic  combinations  with  the  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  when  the  moss  changes  to  peat,  and  even  when  the  peat 
partially  decays,  these  two  elements,  nitrogen  and  phosphorus 
(especially  the  nitrogen),  are  largely  retained  in  the  organic 
matter.  The  potassium,  however,  reverts  more  largely  to  the 
soluble  form,  and  it  is  finally  lost  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  the  drainage  waters  flowing  from  the  peat  bogs.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  peaty  swamp  soils  from  different 
places  in  the  State  have  been  analyzed  by  the  experiment 
station,  and  they  are  found  to  be  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  well 
supplied  with  phosphorus,  but  very  deficient  in  potassium,  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  fertile  soils  of  the  State.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  such  soils  are  frequently  deficient  in 
mineral  elements. 

Of  course  thorough  drainage  is  the  most  important 
treatment  for  these  soils.  It  is  not  always  possible  to 


drain  them  when  they  occupy  large  tracts.  Whether 
drained  or  undrained,  experiments  have  shown  that 
potash  in  the  form  of  muriate  or  kainit  gives  better 
results  than  lime.  Several  crops  of  grass  can  be  grown 
without  the  application  of  potash,  but  it  is  the  general 
experience  of  swamp  farming  that  for  all  grain  or  tuber 
crops  potash  is  essential  on  these  low  lands. 

THE  PLAIN  FARMER’S  WORDS. 

Among  the  dozen  or  more  periodicals  that  come  to  our 
home,  your  esteemed  paper  finds  regular  and  interested 
readers,  and  gives  us  frequent  subjects  of  discussion  as 
well  as  much  valuable  information.  1  am  the  son  of 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  best-known  farmers  of 
Albany  County,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  farm  life 
in  both  its  brighter  and  its  darker  aspects,  and  imbued 
with  a  wholesome  respect  for  all  that  pertains  to  the 
profession  of  agriculture.  My  training  has  been  broad 
and  liberal,  so  that  I  sec  more  in  rural  life  than  the  toil 
of  every  day  and  the  eternal  necessity  of  making  a  living. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  interest,  if  not  with  perfect  agree¬ 
ment  that  I  read  the  paragraphs  on  “Big  Words”  in 
Hope  Farm  Notes,  page  655.  They  suggest  to  me  a 
significance  perhaps  not  intended  nor  conceived — it  was 
the  question  of  ideals.  The  Frenchman  believes  that 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  peasant,  or  the  butcher,  or 
the  baker,  should  be  actively  discouraged,  as  socially 
destructive  to  the  individual  and  dangerous  to  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  household.  The  German,  the  Russian,  and 
even  the  Englishman  and  other  Europeans  act  upon 
similar  principles  of  social  organization,  which  differ 
only  in  their  methods  of  application  or  in  their  scope. 
But  it  has  remained  for  America,  and  may  it  ever  be 
her  glory  to  uphold  it,  to  be  the  first  to  formulate  and 
to  act  upon  the  principles  of  progress  for  the  people,  of 
higher  ideals  for  all.  It  is  essentially  the  spirit  of  our 
country  to  encourage  ambition,  by  making  it  possible 
for  all  to  develop  and  to  improve  their  conditions  in 
proportion  to  their  capacities. 

In  the  light  of  these  thoughts,  then,  what  should  be 
the  end  in  life  of  the  “plain  everyday  farmer”?  If, 
among  other  things,  it  is  not  to  care  to  know  and  to  be 
able  to  use  correctly,  words  such  as  agriculturist,  horti¬ 
culturist,  and  physiologist,  but  on  the  other  hand,  is  to 
rest  content  with  farmer,  gardener,  and  doctor,  then  it 
is  to  put  limitations  on  his  ideals  of  self-improvement 
that  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  democracy. 
Moreover  as  a  matter  of  suggestion,  it  seems  to  go  even 
further  than  that — it  seems  to  discount  the  value  of  the 
intellectual  and  cultural  side  of  life,  which,  after  all,  is 
the  side  of  enjoyment  and  relaxation,  and  to  give 
importance  beyond  all  true  proportion  to  the  practical 
side,  the  side  of  work  and  of  effort  to  acquire  property. 
Why  is  it  that  the  word  “farmer”  has  become  so  expres¬ 
sive  in  slang  to  designate  anyone  who  lacks  neatness  in 
dress  and  appearance  or  refinement  in  speech  and  man¬ 
ners?  Simply  because  so  many  who  follow  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  agriculture  are  deficient  in  these  very  respects, 
and  unfortunately  have  no  ambition  to  seek  improvement. 
Is  ;t  not  worth  while  to  do  something  to  change  this 
condition?  To  wear  out  is  of  course  better  than  to  rust 
out,  but  an  efficient  machine  is  never  allowed  carelessly 
to  wear  out ;  and  even  a  “plain  everyday  farmer”  cannot 
be  an  efficient  and  valuable  member  of  society,  if  he  does 
not  care  both  for  his  mind  and  his  body.  To  read  the 
political  and  literary  magazine  as  well  as  the  agricultural 
papers  will  not  only  improve  his  use  of  language,  but 
will  give  him  a  wider  view  of  life  and  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  conditions  throughout  the  world.  As  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  instruction,  to  see  and  to  know 
the  different  countries  through  the  printed  pages,  is 
second  only  to  a  personal  visit.  To  study  and  to  apply 
to  his  daily  work  some  of  the  scientific  principles  that 
underlie  his  profession  as  truly  as  they  do  others,  will 

not  only  lessen  the  labor  required,  but  will  also  add  to 

his  profits.  To  send  his  boys  to  school  and  even  to 

college,  so  that  they  will  have  as  much  knowledge  as 

possible  before  they  go  to  work  for  themselves,  will  not 
only  bring  joy  to  his  heart  for  making  them  more 
efficient,  but  will  create  for  him  as  for  them  avenues  of 
new  pleasure  and  refined  enjoyment  not  hitherto  known. 
It  has  been  a  cause  for  regret  that  in  my  European 
travels,  I  have  found  a  general  feeling  of  contempt  for 
the  cultural  development  of  the  American  people.  Our 
great  commercial  success  has  blinded  us  to  the  value  and 
necessity  of  cultivating  the  artistic  side  of  life  as  well  as 
the  practical  side.  Although  we  speak  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  we  are  drifting  away  from  the  purity  of  speech 
that  we  inherited  from  the  mother  country.  We  are  far 
too  much  giving  way  to  the  spirit  of  the  phrase  “this 
is  good  enough  for  me,”  and  forgetting  that  low  per¬ 
sonal  ideals  involve  low  national  ideals.  If  we  would 
keep  high  and  untarnished  our  nation's  reputation  among 
nations,  we  must  be  willing  to  soar  a  little  in  our  own 
personal  thoughts  and  speech  and  associations.  We  may 
still  be  “plain  everyday  farmers,”  and  yet  strive  to 
know  the  progress  of  the  world  and  of  science.  And  by 
this  endeavor  let  us  widen  our  vocabularies ;  let  us  cher¬ 
ish  our  ambitions,  and  let  us  hold  fast  to  the  truth 
that  social  development  is  impossible  without  individual 
improvement.  wtixiam  b.  aspinwall,  ph.  d. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
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AN  ILLINOIS  FARMER  ON  WIRE. 

It  is  a  very  serious  matter  whether  farmers  have  to 
buy  new  fencing  each  five  years,  or  with  honest  goods 
once  in  each  25  years.  I  have  some  black  fence  wire 
that  has  been  in  daily  use  36  years,  and  to-day  is  the 
best  wire  on  the  place.  I  bought  24  years  ago  about  six 
miles  of  galvanized  barb  wire,  good  now;  that  that  I 
have  bought  the  past  six  years  a  perfect  fraud.  Six 
years  ago  I  bought  two  miles  of  woven  wire  fence,  said 
to  be  galvanized;  absolutely  worthless  now.  It  was 
bought  for  good  quality,  standard  make.  It  is  in  the 
iron,  as  well  as  the  polished  wire  they  now  sell  for 
galvanized.  Something  honest  will  have  to  be  done  in 
(his  before  long,  or  hedging  will  again  be  used.  Or 
why  not  fence  stock  in,  rather  than  the  farm?  Shingles 
will  last  20  years,  but  the  nails  nowadays  will  stand 
only  seven  to  12  years.  While  at  my  old  home  in  New 
York  State  two  years  since  1  obtained  a  few  shingle 
nails  from  the  old  house  at  least  75  years  old ;  they 
were  good  and  strong  yet.  The  facts  are  through  big 
combinations  and  trusts  there  is  an  abundance  of  fraud, 
and  it  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  things  as  necessary  as 
wire  fencing.  L  F. 

Wheaton,  Illinois. _ 

HEAVY  YIELD  OF  SORGHUM. 

A  remarkable  field  of  sorghum  is  growing  at  the 
Willard  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 
Twelve  pounds  of  Early  Orange  seed  were  sown  to  the 
acre  May  17.  The  ground  had  then  been  recently 
plowed,  and  was  an  old  Alfalfa  field  containing  five 
acres.  The  width  between  the  drills  was  2S  inches,  and 
the  crop  was  cultivated  six  times  with  a  Planet,  Jr., 
cultivator.  T  he  average  height  of  crop  as  it  stands  is 
almost  12  feet.  On  September  12  the  sorghum  was  cut 
from  a  square  rod  of  the  land,  and  weighed  on  the  hos¬ 
pital  scales,  showing  a  weight  of  430  pounds  per  square 
rod,  or  an  average  weight  of  68,800  pounds  per  acre,  or 
34^5  tons  per  acre.  At  the  time  above  mentioned  the 
leaves  were  very  green  and  had  not  attained  their  full 
growth.  At  this  time  considerable  weight  per  acre  can 
be  added  to  the  above  figures.  .Mr.  Warne,  the  steward, 
stated  that  it  was  the  first  crop  of  sorghum  raised  on 
the  hospital  farm.  e.  r>.  c. 

Romulus,  N.  Y. 

A  BIG  CROP  OF  SILAGE  CORN. 

One  hard  job  is  behind  us.  We  usually  cut  our  silage 
from  September  20  to  October  1,  but  this  year  some  of 
the  corn  was  further  along  than  usual,  and  we  began 
cutting  September  5,  putting  in  the  silo  September  6, 
and  finished  up  September  12,  having  lost  about  2 'A 
days  by  rainy  weather,  but  had  less  than  an  acre  of  corn 
out  during  the  storm.  We  knew  the  corn  on  our  four 
acre  piece  was  big  and  really  was  a  fine  sight,  so  in 
order  to  get  a  good  story  we  cut  out  some  good  sized 
squares,  measured  them  and  weighed  the  corn.  The 
yield  ran  from  34 '/.  to  3X  tons  per  acre.  This  would 
do  to  tell  at  a  farmers’  institute.  Of  course  we  did  not 
take  corn  from  the  poorest  parts  of  the  piece;  that  is 
not  what  is  done  when  some  of  our  friends  tell  their  big 
stories.  We  have  since  filling  and  settling  however, 
measured  one  silo  and  find  that  there  are  95  tons  in  it. 
and  this  from  four  acres,  and  some  six  tons  from  the 
same  piece  that  we  could  not  get  in  this  silo,  so  that  our 
four-acre  piece  averaged  fully  25  tons  to  the  acre.  Many 
people  said  this  was  the  finest  piece  of  corn  they  had  ever 
seen.  Grown  on  a  very  steep  hillside,  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  three  bushels  of  seed  on  the  piece,  as  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  seed  scare  we  planted  thickly,  but  ap¬ 
parently  every  kernel  came  up.  Ibis  was  mostly  dry 
soil,  and  weather  conditions  good.  From  this  ex 
perience  we  shall  not  plant  quite  as  thick;  shall  not  have 
the  rows  over  three  feet  apart;  will  give  the  land  a 
heavy  coat  of  stable  manure  just  before  plowing  and 
plow  just  as  early  as  possible  in  the  Spring,  and  harrow 
at  intervals  a  few  times  to  kill  off  the  weed  crop  before 
we  plant  corn.  We  shall  use  about  5()0  pounds  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  per  acre  in  the  drill  when  planting  to  give  the  corn 
a  start  until  it  can  take  hold  of  the  stable  manure 
From  between  six  and  seven  acres  we  have  155  tons 
of  silage.  One  two-acre  piece  was  planted  thickly,  but 
cut-worms  thinned  it  a  lit* le  too  much;  from  size  of 
stalks  we  expected  twice  what  we  really  got.  I  wen*y 
quarts  of  good  seed  per  .acre  of  the  large  kerneled  var- 
eties  just  about  suits  us.  This  year  we  planted  Rimal 
Thoroughbred  and  Eureka,  the  latter  apparently  a  south 
ern  white  corn.  We  shall  use  it  entirely  next  year,  and 
discard  Rural  Thoroughbred,  which  has  been  our  stand¬ 
by  for  years. 

For  years  we  have  thrown  some  pumpkin  and  squash 
seeds  in  the  fertilizer  drdl  of  the  planter,  but  hereafter 
these  will  go  in  somewhere  separate,  as  in  good  corn  few 
pumpkins  or  squashes  mature  and  the  vines  are  a  nui¬ 
sance.  Likewise  are  the  beans  sent  us  for  trial  by  Tjie 
R.  N.-Y.  We  think  heavy  growing  corn  shades  I  he 
ground  so  much  that  while  they  make  a  few  leaves 
practically  no  beans  are  found.  Corn  and  corn  alone  on 
the  corn  ground.  Immediately  after  the  corn  was  cut 


the  ground  was  harrowed  and  rye  sown,  and  a  shower 
since  will  give  it  a  quick  start  and  give  us  some  late 
pasturage.  Keep  the  ground  from  washing  and  we  can 
feed  early  in  Spring  or  plow  under  a  good  crop  to  help 
out  whatever  we  put  on  the  ground  next  season.  This 
extra  early  cutting  of  the  corn  gives  much  more  time 
for  the  rye.  _  H.  G.  M. 

HOW  THE  RYE  PAID. 

About  one  year  ago,  in  talking  with  a  friend,  he  spoke 
of  the  unsatisfactory  returns  from  a  wheat  crop  of 
the  harvest  then  just  past;  $65  the  cash  return  from  a 
field  of  about  20  acres.  He  had  another  field  of  23 
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acres  of  similar  soil,  that  he  had  recently  purchased; 
cold  clay  land,  on  which  he  had  never  known  a  good 
crop  of  wheat  to  grow.  This  field  he  wished  to  get 
down  to  permanent  pasture.  1  advised  him  to  sow  rye, 
and  then  to  seed  in  the  rye  as  many  kinds  of  clover  and 
other  grasses  as  he  wished.  Recently  1  met  this  same 
friend  again,  and  he  could  hardly  wait  to  tell  me  of 
the  success  of  the  plan.  Had  he  sown  the  field  to  wheat 
all  surrounding  crops  indicated  that  the  cash  return 
would  have  been  no  more  than  from  the  crop  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  Last  Spring  common  Red,  Alsike  clover 
and  Blue  grass  was  sown  on  the  field.  No  stock  went 
on  the  field  till  the  rye  was  ripe  and  fallen  down,  and 
the  clover  had  grown  up  and  began  to  show  above  the 
rye.  The  Alsike  came  on  remarkably  fast  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  Blue  grass  setting  could  be  seen.  The  rye 
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crop  was  a  very  heavy  one,  but  being  allowed  to  fall 
of  its  own  weight,  and  because  of  deadness  of  straw, 
it  worked  no  injury  to  the  grasses  and  clover,  but  was 
rather' a  help  to  them. 

A  man  was  employed  with  a  binder  to  cut  a  small 
amount  for  seed,  and  questioned  the  owner  why  he 
should  let  the  remainder  of  the  field  fall  down  in  such 
a  wasteful  way.  He  answered  that  he  would  look  after 
the  saving  of  the  crop.  He  said  it  would  have  cost  him 
$3  an  acre  to  have  harvested  and  put  the  crop  in  the 
bushel.  By  not  doing  it  this  amount  was  saved.  He 
put  his  hogs  on  the  field,  and  said  he  never  had  hogs 
do  better,  and  to  rush  them  on  to  market  was  giving 
them  a  corn  ration  besides.  The  «wes  and  their  lambs 


also  went  on  the  field,  and  the  lambs  went  to  market 
at  an  entirely  satisfactory  weight  and  very  fat.  As  the 
long  and  short  of  it,  he  regards  the  field  of  rye  as  worth 
$300,  and  without  expense  or  labor  besides  the  seed  and 
sowing.  Then  he  said:  “I  will  have  as  good  a  crop 
next  year,  and  the  pasture,  clover,  etc.,  will  certainly  be 
fine,  for  the  rye  straw  will  save  them  from  freezing  out 
this  Winter.” 

Had  the  field  been  in  wheat  I  could  only  expect  that 
on  this  land  much  of  the  clover  will  perish  during  the 
Winter,  as  this  has  been  the  history  of  this  field;  too 
wet  to  be  safe  for  wheat  and  clover.  The  inexperienced 
along  this  line  cannot  know  the  volume  of  pasture  that 
can  be  had  from  such  a  field.  “John,  your  advice  was 
worth  $100  to  me.”  "I  will  square  accounts  for  one- 
half  that  amount.”  "Oh,  well,  I  advised  you  a  few 
years  ago  to  feed  lambs,  and  you  have  been  pleased  with 
results,  so  we  will  call  it  square.” 

Ohio.  _ JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  FARMER'S  ICEHOUSE. 

Two  years  ago  my  old  icehouse  gave  out  completely 
at  the  bottom ;  spread  out.  1  set  about  to  think  out  a 
plan  to  avoid  this  and  not  be  at  any  extra  expense.  I 
built  12x12  feet  in  the  clear  on  inside.  This  size  is 
large  enough  for  ordinary  use  with  three  to  five  cows. 

I  went  to  the  woods  and  got  13  chestnut  poles  from 
12  to  16  feet  long,  and  large  enough  to  hew  seven  inches 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  six  inches  at  the  top. 
The  corner  posts  are  hewed  square,  and  the  middle  posts 
are  flattened.  Set  these  posts  2/  feet  or  more  into  the 
ground.  Saw  off  the  tops  of  the  sides  of  building  level 
and  spike  a  2x6  to  prevent  bulging  out  at  middle.  The 
posts  on  end  are  sawed  according  to  the  pitch  of  build¬ 
ing.  The  two  center  ones  are  connected  by  a  timber 
of  suitable  size,  and  will  serve  to  tie  the  gable  ends 
and  support  the  roof.  The  inside  is  boarded  up,  first 
with  rough  lumber  121/2  feet  in  length,  and  put  on  so 
as  to  interlock  every  other  course  and  prevent  spread¬ 
ing  out  at  corners.  After  the  inside  is  boarded  and  the 
corners  stripped  up  and  the  loose  ends  nailed  tack  a 
piece  of  heavy  tar  paper  on  outside.  It  will  take  four 
pieces,  as  there  are  three  middle  posts.  Now  side  up 
the  outside  with  any  lumber  you  may  choose.  1  made 
roof  and  sides  of  rough  boards.  The  space  in  wall  is 
filled  up  with  sawdust.  The  paper  prevents  the  passage 
of  currents  of  air.  This  keeps  the  ice  better  than  single- 
wall.  On  the  foundation  I  put  in  old  rails.  Under 
these  at  lowest  part  is  a  string  of  tile;  these  end  in 
the  ground,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  current  of  air. 
In  filling  the  house,  which  will  take  a  cake  of  ice  10x10 
feet  with  the  blocks  15x24  inches,  the  first  course  runs 
one  direction  and  the  next  the  other,  thus  preventing 
the  joints  between  blocks  coming  in  same  place  and 
prevents  a  passage  for  air  to  come  up  through.  I  can 
see  no  difference  in  bottom  or  right  side  up,  but  use  the 
latter,  as  the  blocks  are  smooth  on  the  bottom  and  slide 
around  more  readily  when  being  moved  to  their  place. 
Ice  eight  to  ten  inches  thick  makes  the  best  all  around 
in  putting  in  and  getting  out.  wm.  h.  miller. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

PARASITE  WONDERS. 

For  many  years  in  varying  degrees  my  pear  trees  have 
suffered  from  the  depredations  of  the  psylla.  In  1903 
the  effects  were  very  serious,  and  spraying  was  only  par¬ 
tially  effective  in  arresting  them.  The  same  season  also 
over  two  acres  of  raspberries  were  attacked  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  by  a  mite  about  the  size  of  the 
red  spider  of  the  greenhouse,  but  a  different  insect.  It 
was  not  an  aphis,  bu.t  ate  from  the  underside  of  the  leaf, 
leaving  it  with  the  same  appearance  given  by  the  red 
spider.  I  estimate  that  the  crop  of  this  year  was  injured 
50  per  cent  thereby.  I  was  prepared  this  Spring  to 
combat  both  these  insects  wi.tli  sprays  of  kerosene  emul¬ 
sion  and  whale-oil  soap.  Both  insects  were  early  seen 
in  large  numbers  commencing  their  operations.  While 
experimenting  in  the  use  of  the  insecticides  1  discovered 
a  single  egg,  poised  .on  the  end  of  a  hair  or  stem,  of 
the  Lace-winged  fly  (Chrysopa).  Thinking  that  where 
there  was  one  there  must  be  more,  1  held  off  my  spray¬ 
ing  for  fear  of  destroying  this  useful  parasite.  I  soon 
discovered  a  few  other  eggs  and  some  young  upon  the 
raspberry  leaves,  and  also  more  upon  the  limbs  of  the 
pear  trees.  At  the  same  time  l  found  upon  growing 
twigs  of  the  apple  and  pear  very  large  numbers  of  Aphis 
mali,  which  completely  arrested  their  extension.  After 
much  watching  and  waiting  l  decided  that  all  of  these 
three  insects  were  not  increasing,  and  the  decrease  con¬ 
tinued  mTil  about  the  middle  of  August,  at  which  time 
l  could  not  find  a  single  specimen  of  either  one,  and 
though  there  were  not  many  of  the  Lace-wings  to  be 
seen  it  was  very  evident  that  the  latter  had  exter¬ 
minated  the  others,  a  most  welcome  result. 

Only  the  closest  observation  would  have  suggested  the 
relation  of  the  parasitic  action,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
I  anticipate  that  it  will  require  some  time  for  the  psylla 
or  the  Raspberry  mite  to  regain  their  standing,  for  their 
extermination  seems  complete.  1  he  Lace-wing  will  be 
abundant  next  Spring,  but  finding  nothing  to  live  upon 
will  be  itself  exterminated  by  starvation.  Thus  does 
nature  provide  against  too  great  a  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  insect  and  vegetable  life.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  know  if  similar  results  have  occurred  in  places 
where  the  psylla  was  injurious  last  year,  and  especially 
if  this  or  other  parasite  has  been  observed  in  connection. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  frrn.l  Jabez  fisher. 
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GREENHOUSE  WORK  IN  OCTOBER. 

Preparatory  Operations. — In  taking  up 
the  subject  of  greenhouse  work  in  the 
month  of  October,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  numerous  preparatory  op¬ 
erations  that  should  have  been  completed 
before  this  time,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results,  for  while  we  may  sometimes 
hurry  matters  to  some  extent,  and  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  profit  therefrom, 
yet  it  is  usually  more  satisfactory  in  the 
long  run  to  arrange  our  work  with  a 
degree  of  system,  and  to  make  our  prep¬ 
arations  beforehand.  It  may  also  be  re¬ 
marked  at  this  time  that  these  notes  are 
intended  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to 
be  readily  understood  by  a  beginner  in 
this  most  interesting  branch  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  and  arc  therefore  likely  to  cover 
briefly  a  considerable  number  of  plants 
and  operations  or  methods,  rather  than  a 
few  specialties. 

General  Suggestions. — The  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  a  greenhouse  venture 
have  much  to  do. with  the  choice  of  plants 
that  may  be  grown,  whether  it  be  for 
profit  or  for  pleasure  only,  but  there  is 
one  suggestion  that  may  be  offered  to 
all  beginners  in  greenhouse  work,  namely, 
that  it  is  unwise  to  try  to  grow  too  great 
a  variety  of  plants  in  one  greenhouse. 
All  the  common  flowering  plants  do  not 
flourish  under  precisely  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  one  can- 
rot  force  roses  and  grow  good  geraniums 
in  the  same  atmosphere  and  temperature, 
nor  can  we  grow  Crotons  and  Verbenas 
under  the  same  treatment,  for  either  one 
or  the  other  will  be  a  failure.  There 
is,  however,  one  common  foundation  from 
which  our  plant-growing  may  be  said  to 
begin,  that  being  the  soil,  for  although 
some  slight  differences  are  made  in  com¬ 
post  for  different  plants,  yet  the  foundation 
soil  is  practically  the  same  for  the  majority 
of  plants  in  common  cultivation. 

Preparing  the  Compost. —  The  best  soil 
for  greenhouse  work  in  general  is  formed 
from  rotted  sod  ..preferably  from  an  old 
pasture  lot  upon  which  there  is  a  good 
thick  growth  of  grass  that  is  reasonably 
free  from  weeds.  This  sod  and  top  soil 
may  sometimes  be  taken  off  to  a  depth  of 
six  inches,  it  the  subsoil  be  not  reached 
before  that  depth,  and  should  be  stacked 
up  in  a  compact  pile  with  about  one  load 
of  first-class  short  manure  from  the  barn¬ 
yard  to  five  or  six  loads  of  the  soil,  the 
soil  and  manure  being  laid  up  in  alternate 
layers  until  the  pile  attains  a  reasonable 
height,  our  practice  being  to  make  a  com¬ 
post  heap  about  four  feet  in  height.  The 
most  satisfactory  manure  to  use  in  this 
compost  heap  is  about  equal  proportions 
of  horse  and  cow  manure,  but  all  short 
and  well-rotted,  the  addition  of  bone  dust 
or  special  fertilizers  being  deferred  until 
the  soil  is  brought  into  use.  The  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil  heap  is  preferably  made 
in  the  early  Summer,  and  if  one  has  the 
time  to  turn  the  heap  over  after  the  sod 
is  fairly  well  rotted,  the  manure  will  be 
more  thoroughly  mixed  through  it,  and  the 
soil  less  lumpy  for  future  use. 

Staple  Plants. — As  a  matter  of  course, 
those  who  venture  in  the  greenhouse  line 
commercially  are  generally  interested  in 
the  four  great  staples  of  the  cut  flower  mar¬ 
ket,  roses,  carnations,  violets  and  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  and  as  the  years  roll  on  there 
are  many  changes  made  in  the  methods 
of  growing  these  flowers,  some  of  the 
greatest  advances  having  been  made  in  the 
production  of  carnations  and  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Young  plants  of  these  are  raised 
from  cuttings  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  (and  we  shall  have  something  to 
say  of  the  detail  of  this  work  as  the  time 
approaches  for  that  operation),  and  in  the 
case  of  the  carnations  are  commonly 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  as  soon 
as  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over,  the 
young  plants  being  pinched  back  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  bushy  growth  and  carefully  cul¬ 
tivated  throughout  the  season. 

Carnations. — Under  the  old  system 
these  carnations  were  allowed  to  remain 
outdoors  until  the  middle  of  September  or 
sometimes  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
were  then  lifted  and  replanted  either  on 
benches  or  on  solid  beds  in  the  green¬ 
house,  but  the  practice  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  of  the  present  day  is  to 
lift  the  plants  about  the  first  or  second 
week  of  August  and  after  planting  them 
in  the  greenhouse  to  give  a  slight  shading 
of  clay  wash  on  the  glass  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  plants  from  the  sun  for  a  short 
time  until  they  begin  to  root  in  the  new 
soil.  Some  growers  have  even  gone  fur¬ 
ther  than  this  in  not  planting  the  young 
stock  outdoors  at  all,  and  after  removing 
the  old  plants  from  the  greenhouse  and 
giving  the  interior  of  the  house  a  thorough 
cleaning  and  whitewashing,  have  refilled 
the  benches  with  new  soil  and  planted  the 
young  stock  at  once  in  its  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Rut  taking  for  granted  that  the 
carnations  have  already  been  planted  in 
the  greenhouse,  there  is  at  the  present  time 
but  little  labor  required  upon  them,  be¬ 
yond  careful  watering  that  the  soil  may 


not  become  soddtned,  not  sprinkling  them 
over  every  day  regardless  of  the  weather, 
but  rather  watering  them  when  the  soil 
appears  reasonably  dry,  and  doing  it  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  so  that  the  foliage 
will  dry  off  before  the  night.  Then  the 
surface  of  the  soil  should  be  stirred  with  a 
weeder  frequently,  though  not  stirred  too 
dpeply,  for  some  of  the  roots  are  liable 
to  be  near  to  the  surface.  Plenty  of  fresh 
air  should  be  admitted  every  day,  and  also 
during  the  night  until  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  too  frosty,  and  in  most  portions  of 
the  Middle  States  but  little  artificial  heat 
will  be  needed  before  the  middle  or  latter 
part  of  this  month.  But  in  ventilating 
greenhouses  at  this  season  one  should  al¬ 
ways  observe  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  open  those  ventilators  that  do  not 
face  the  wind,  thus  avoiding  a  direct 
draught  upon  the  plants. 

Roses  that  are  planted  for  Winter 
blooming  require  a  little  fire  heat  at  night, 
usually  before  October  t.  otherwise  too 
much  moisture  collects  upon  the  foliage 
during  the  night  and  such  a  condition 
favors  black  spot  and  other  fungoid 
troubles.  Rut  be  sure  to  have  a  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  rose  house,  for  a  reason¬ 
ably  regular  temperature  of  58  to  60  de¬ 
grees  at  night  must  be  maintained  to  en¬ 
sure  a  proper  growth.  The  weeding, 
removal  of  dead  leaves,  and  tying  of  the 
shoots  of  the  roses  to  stakes  or  wires  so 
as  to  produce  straight-stemmed  flowers  are 
among  the  details  of  culture  that  should 
be  attended  to  at  this  time.  Great  care 
in  ventilation  is  necessary  in  the  rose 
house,  the  ventilators  being  opened  a  little 
at  a  time  as  the  temperature  rises  with 
the  sun  heat,  keeping  the  temperature 
down  to  75  or  80  degrees  if  possible  with¬ 
out  exposing  the  plants  to  a  cold  wind. 

The  Chrysanthemums  are  forming 
their  buds  rapidly  at  this  time,  and  whether 
they  are  planted  out  on  benches  or  grown 
in  pots  will  be  helped  by  some  liquid 
manure  about  twice  a  week,  for  these 
plants  are  great  feeders  and  can  absorb 
quite  a  quantity  of  fertilizer.  A  bushel 
of  cow  manure  placed  in  an  old  fertilize! 
bag  securely  tied,  and  put  in  a  large  barrel 
of  water,  will  produce  a  good  solution  to 
use  for  watering  pot  plants,  and  may  be 
varied  at  intervals  with  a  less  quantity, 
say  half  a  bushel,  of  poudrette  to  the  same 
quantity  of  water.  Tt  must  also  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Chrysanthemums  will  need 
staking  and  tying,  else  the  weight  of  the 
flowers  will  pull  them  down,  and  that  dis¬ 
budding  must  be  freely  practiced  if  one  de¬ 
sires  large  flowers. 

Lilies. — Then  the  Easter  lily  bulbs 
should  be  potted  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
received,  for  they  have  already  been  out 
of  the  ground  for  several  weeks,  and  are 
not  benefited  by  it  either.  If  the  bulbs 
are  large  ones,  say  seven  to  nine  inches 
in  circumference  they  will  need  to  be  put 
into  six-inch  pots,  planting  them  deep 
enough  to  cover  the  bulb  with  fully  one 
inch  of  soil.  Then  stand  the  pots  out¬ 
doors,  covering  them  with  some  long, 
strawy  manure  in  a  thin  coating,  or  even 
a  cover  of  soil,  and  then  lay  some  sashes 
over  them  to  prevent  them  from  getting 
too  much  rain,  leaving  them  out  until  tin* 
frosts  are  quite  sharp,  for  by  this  means 
we  get  the  roots  to  start  before  the  top 
growth  begins.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  that  ought  to  be  said  about  the 
various  bulbs  that  should  be  potted  during 
this  month,  but  some  of  it  must  be  de¬ 
ferred,  and  in  closing  T  can  only  throw 
out  just  a  hint  about  lifting  a  few  plants  . 
of  geraniums.  Salvias,  Abutilons,  Alter- 
nanthera  and  various  other  bedding  plants 
for  stock,  and  to  remind  the  reader  that 
the  Cannas  and  Dahlias  may  remain  in 
the  ground  until  the  tops  are  mostly 
killed  by  the  frost.  w.  H.  taplin. 


middle  of  May  or  the  first  of  June,  reach 
well  above  the  top  of  the  girdle,  and  then 
if  1  had  cut  them  off  and  joined  them  into 
the  bark  at  the  top  of  the  girdle  the  sap 
would  have  been  carried  over  the  break 
and  the  trees  would  have  come  out  all 
right.  1  am  not  going  to  girdle  any  this 
Fall  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the  ex¬ 
periment,  but  if  the  mice  ever  fix  any 
more  for  me  I  shall  test  it  in  that  way, 
and  I  feel  sure  I  will  save  them.  I  am 
thinking  this  Fall  of  taking  tarred  paper 
and  tying  it  around  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  to  keep  the  mice  from  them.  It 
would  be  cheap  and  I  think  they  would 
not  gnaw  through  the  tar.  T  have  about 
300  trees  and  I  lost  about  40  last  Winter. 
1  have  been  setting  them  for  20  years,  a 
few  every  year,  and  I  lost  them  of  all 
ages,  but  of  the  40  which  were  killed 
not  one  died  which  stood  in  grass  land 
and  was  mulched.  I  believe  in  the 
mulching  and  have  good  reasons  for  my 
belief,  which  I  may  give  your  readers 
later.  z.  c.  b. 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  thought  we  made  it  clear 
that  bridge-grafting  is  the  only  sure  way 
to  save  a  girdled  tree.  This  consists  in 
grafting  over  the  wound  by  inserting  the 
ends  of  a  scion  in  the  live  wood  both 
below  and  above,  or  by  joining  a  sucker 
as  you  mention.  We  have  seen  some  fine 
trees  that  were  saved  in  this  way  after 
being  completely  girdled.  From  our  ex¬ 
perience  we  doubt  if  the  “plaster”  method 
will  save  any  tree  that  has  been  gnawed 
completely  around.  It  may  do  so  when 
some  little  bark  is  left. 


The  Fitzgerald  Peach.-  Seeing  in  The 
It.  N.-Y.,  page  703,  an  article  on  (lie  Fitzger¬ 
ald  peach  being  an  early  bearer,  I  have  over 
100  trees  six  years  pianted,  and  have  not  had 
25  peaches  so  far  from  t lie  whole,  and  do  not 
see  that  they  are  any  hardier  than  the  Craw¬ 
fords.  Fruit  does  not  average  above  me¬ 
dium  :  being  so  few,  I  expected  large  peaches. 
What  I  have  seen  at  the  fairs  are  no  larger. 
It  comes  at  a  time  when  Elbertas  are  plenty, 
and  would  not  sell  very  well  on  that  account. 
I  have  Satsuma  plums  that  are  larger.  Al¬ 
most  all  peaches  hear  quite  a  few  three  years 
after  being  set  out  :  I  have  some  trees  right 
by  the  side  of  (hem  that  paid  in  three  years 
more  than  double  the  price,  and  would'  like 
to  hear  from  others  who  have  them  in  num¬ 
bers.  The  Niagara  peach  some  are  booming. 
Will  some  one  give  us  an  everyday  account 
of  its  bearing  in  the  Eastern  States?  We 
grow  fine  peaches  on  these  hills.  g.  d. 

Tolland,  Conn. 

Garbage  in  a  Sii.o. — I  have  a  heavy  crop 
of  cabbage  on  the  ground  and  a  prospective 
low  price  for  same.  I  would  like  to  know 
how  best  to  store  and  keep  it  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  as  I  keep  a  Winter  dairy  and  make  but¬ 
ter.  Would  it  keep  cut  into  a  silo  the  same 
as  corn?  Has  the  plan  ever  been  tried?  If 
so  and  proved  a  failure,  would  like  to  know 
why.  a.  J. 

llornellsville,  N.  Y. 

WE  CAN  DIG  AND  SHIP  AT  ONCE 

SEN  ATO  R  DUNLOP 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

25o.  per  doz.  prepaid;  75c.  per  100  by  express.  Also 

KANSAS  RASPBERRY  TRANSPLANTS, 

75  cents  per  dozen  prepaid;  $2.00  per  100  by  express- 


FRUIT  TREES. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry,  O. 


STIiRAPE  VINES 

69  Varieties  Aluo  Small  Fruits,  Tree*,  Ac.  Best  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  malted  for  10c. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONIA,N.Y. 


GRAPEVINES 

Cnrranta,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  So  (tamp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog.  , 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Fredonia,  H.  V. 


PECAN. TREES  AND, NUTS 

seedlingtrees.n.2  &3 
years  old.)  TheG.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  (Inc.)  Hewitt,Ga 


PAI  IPflRWIA  DDIVCT  -Two  to  three  feet,  3  to  4 
OAUrUnniA  rnlVCI.  feet.,  well  branched.  Fine 
stock;  low  rates.  Samuel  C.  DeCou,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


KEVITT’S  PLANTS 

GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  ME.  Atbenia,  N.  ,T. 


30,000  APPLE  TREES, 

Two  and  t  hree  years  old  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Good  healthy  trees  and  best  varieties.  Send  to 
EllWAKD  BACON  for  price-list,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


K  FRUIT  BOOK 

"shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  onr  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


TREES  TREES  TREES 

400,000  Apple,  300,000  Peach, 
50,000  Pear,  40,000  Sour  Cherry, 
40,000  Japan  Plums. 

Best  packing,  best  grading,  best  prices,  best,  trees; 
best  place  to  buy  orchards.  Jobbers  supplied.  Ourfree 
catalogue  ia  meaty.  No  agents.  Firm  not  Impersonal. 
Woodview  Nurseries,  B.  3,  Mu  Holly  Springs,  Pa 


LARGEST  PEACH  TREE 
GROWERS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  general 
Nursery  Stock. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


^BERCKMANSco 


CENTBAL  MICHIGAN  NURSERY. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


— Buy  now  and  save  money 
i  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina, N.  Y. 


est  ,884.  DWYER’S  NURSERIES,  est  ,884 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  in  all  the  standard 
and  new  varieties.  Write  to  us  for  our  free,  descriptive,  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  wi  1  save  vox 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 


Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

youemoney.  MI£B  &  SON,  Uridgeville,  Del. 


TREES 


$7  PER  100.  FREIGHT  PAID. 


Apples.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 
name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


TRYING  TO  SAVE  GIRDLED  TREES . 

Upon  examining  my  apple  trees  last 
Spring  I  discovered  four  young  trees, 
about  five  years  old,  completely  girdled  by 
mice,  and  I  was  just  upon  the  point  of 
asking  through  The  R.  N.-Y.  if  there  was 
any  help  for  them,  when  some  of  your 
correspondents  answered  the  very  question 
1  was  going  to  ask,  savin »  that  a  mixture 
of  cow  dung  and  clay  plastered  around 
them  would  cause  a  new  bark  to  grow, 
and  that  the  trees  would  come  out  all  right. 
Maybe  they  will — sometimes — but  mine  are 
goners.  They  leafed  out  all  right,  and  for 
some  time  seemed  to  be  doing  well,  but 
they  made  no  growth,  and  finally  about  the 
first  of  August  the  leaves  began  to  turn 
yellow  and  the  trees  to  look  sickly,  and 
I  removed  the  “plaster”  and  examined 
them,  finding  no  trace  of  any  new  growth 
of  bark.  T  shall  pull  them  out  and  set 
new  trees  in  the  Spring.  T  think,  however, 
that  I  have  learned  something.  After  I 
bandaged  up  the  trees  there  was  a  vigorous 
growth  of  suckers  pushed  up  all  around 
the  trees,  which  1  thought,  of  course,  I 
must  keep  cut  back,  and  did  so  in  order 
to  force  all  the  growth  into  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  Now  I  think  if  I  had  let  those 
suckers  grow  they  would  easily  by  the 


10,000  Stayman  Winesap. 

“Good  words  for  this  grand  apple.”— Report  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Association. 

“Have  fruited  Stayman  four  years  in  Monroe  County ;  produced  more  apples  than  any  other  variety.” — 
President  H.  A.  Chase.  “Think  we  have  no  apple  that  will  yield  the  amount  of  fruit  that  Stayinan  does.” — 
Dr.  J.  H.  Funk.  Our  new  Catalog  accurately  describes  all  fruits  worth  planting  in  Central  Atlantic  States. 

Tlxo  Fattersou  TNT virsory  Co.,  Stowartstown,  Fa 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES  NEW  ENGLAND 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  ”  stock  grown  in  the  United  States.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  Fail  planting — advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations,  free. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


GRIMES  SUTTON,  R.  I.  G.,  JONATHAN.  WAGENER  and  STAYMAN  WINESAP  APPLES. 
BARTLETT,  BOSC,  SECKEL  and  LAWHENCE  PEARS.  MONTMORENCY 

and  WINDSOR  CHERRIES. 


This  is  our  select  list.  You  can  judge  where  we  stand  and  what  we  recommend.  NO  BEN  DAT  IS  U1 
HERE.  Our  TREK  BKKEDER  (Free)  gives  low  prices  for  Fall  orders,  and  will  tell  you  about  the 
safest  trees  and  the  best  trees  that  money  can  buy.  Not  the  oldest,  not  the  largest,  but  the  liEST* 

ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  The  Tree  Breeder,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  SHIP  APPLES? 

If  so,  allow  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the 

SOUTH  SIDE  CALIFORNIA  APPLE  BOX. 

SOUTH  SIDE  MFG.  CO.,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 
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KEROSENE-LIMOID  SPRAY. 

Part  TT. 

First  trials  of  the  kerosene  and  limoid 
were  during  the  dormant  season,  a  25-per- 
cent  mixture  being  tried  on  a  portion  of  a 
well-grown  native  plum  tree,  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  scale.  This  was  sprayed 
March  '>0,  practically  destroying  all  the  in¬ 
sects.  Various  strengths  were  used  as  a 
Summer  spray.  A  10-per-cent  mixture 
did  no  damage  to  foliage  of  apple,  pear, 
peach,  plum  and  cherry,  while  it  killed 
all  young  scale  and  some  old  ones.  The 
15-per-cent  mixture  was  safely  used  on 
apples,  cherries,  plums  (native),  currants 
(black  and  red),  and  with  very  slight  in¬ 
jury  on  a  portion  of  the  peaches  and  pears. 
It  was  most  effective  in  killing  the  scale. 
On  one  old  pear  tree  sprayed  July  2  only 
a  portion  of  the  insects  over  half  grown 
were  alive  July  21,  when  another  spraying 
was  given.  'I  bis  second  spraying  injured 
the  leaves  somewhat,  while  the  first  did  not. 
On  August  17  no  live  insects  could  he 
found.  The  mixture  stuck  to  the  trees  for 
several  weeks,  although  there  were  fre¬ 
quent  heavy  rainstorms. 

With  the  idea  of  increasing  the  sticking 
and  spreading  qualities  of  kerosene  and 
limoid  various  adhesives  were  used.  Rosin 
soap,  one  quart  to  25  gallons  of  kerosene 
and  limoid  was  most  efficient  and  also 
added  to  its  killing  quality.  Pen  per  cent 
with  rosin  soap  used  July  2  cleaned  the 
scale  from  a  badly  infested  tree  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  was  nearly  three  weeks  before 
any  young,  and  then  only  a  few,  appeared. 
These  came  where  the  mixture  had  been 
whipped  from  the  trees  by  the  wind,  and 
where  the  older  ones  were  massed  and 
clustered  among  rough  hark  and  short 
spurs.  This  spraying  saved  the  fruit  crop, 
which  was  badly  infested  and  would  soon 
have  been  ruined.  Another  spraying  on 
this  part  of  the  tree  was  given  July  21, 
and  as  a  very  few  young  ones  were  found 
August  15,  where  the  old  females  were 
protected  by  several  thicknesses  of  scale 
coverings,  the  whole  tree  was  treated  again 
only  on  that  date.  Apples,  peaches,  pears, 
cherries  and  plums  received  this  treatment 
without  injury  to  foliage.  Fifteen  per  cent 
mixture  with  rosin  soap  was  a  little  more 
effective  than  was  10  per  cent,  although  a 
second  treatment  on  August  18  injured  the 
foliage  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  condemn 
il.  On  August  26  an  occasional  young  in¬ 
sect  only  could  be  found.  The  ordinary 
rosin  soap  requires  about  two  hours  boil¬ 
ing  and  constant  care  in  making.  A  rosin 
soap  that  could  be  made  without  boiling 
was  needed,  and  the  station  chemist  sug¬ 
gested  dissolving  the  rosin  in  kerosene. 
Following  up  this  suggestion  it  was  found 
that  one  quart  of  kerosene  would  dis¬ 
solve  about  five  ounces  of  rosin  suspended 
in  it.  An  ounce  of  hard  soap  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  one  quart  of  cold  water  and  the 
two  solutions  were  poured  together  and 
agitated  vigorously  with  a  bucket  pump 
for  five  minutes.  The  resulting  product 
is  a  white  emulsion  which  resembles  the 
stock  solution  of  kerosene  emulsion.  It 
was  used  at  the  rate  of  one  quart  to  25 
gallons  of  lime  and  kerosene. 

Salt  must  never  be  used  with  kerosene 
and  limoid.  I  lie  chemical  combination  be¬ 
tween  the  lime  and  salt  forms  caustic 
soda,  which  is  disastrous  to  foilage.  Sul¬ 
phur  was  tried,  but  though  il  absorbs 
kerosene  readily,  it  forms  sticky  clots 
when  water  is  added  making  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  mixture.  The  great  advantage  of 
the  kerosene  and  rosin  soap  is  that  it  can 
he  made  of  cold  materials,  no  heating  be¬ 
ing  required.  Stock  solutions  of  rosin  dis¬ 
solved  in  kerosene  and  soap  dissolved  in 
water  can  be  kept  on  hand. 

As  to  the  question  whether  one  spraying 
will  eradicate  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  experimenter  thinks  that 
upon  young  trees  which  have  been  infested 
from  one  to  three  years,  and  upon  which 
the  bark  is  still  smooth,  there  seems  to 
be  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  what  it 
can  he  done.  A  half  dozen  badly  infested 
young  trees  in  the  experiment  bear  out 
ibis  statement.  They  were  thoroughly 
coated  with  the  mixture  and  as  no  rain 


It  11  within  a  week  after  the  spraying  the 
material  remained  intact,  and  the  most 
careful  examination  showed  only  dead  in¬ 
sects  of  all  sizes.  The  old  ones  succumbed 
as  well  as  the  young. 

Cracking  of  Portland  Cement. 

ir.  A.,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y. — I  have  read 
with  much  interest  the  articles  on  Portland 
cement  and  concrete  that  have  appeared  in 
your  columns.  It  seems  almost,  an  ideal 
building  material,  since  (here  are  no  joints 
as  with  stonework,  but  will  it  stand  the  cli¬ 
mate  like  the  natural  stone?  I  have  used  it 
in  a  small  way  on  the  farm  for  several  years, 
and  while  t lie  result  is  very  good  there  is  one 
tiling  about  it  that  I  would  like  explained. 
Wherever  the  work  is  exposed  to  the  weather 
the  surface  is  covered  with  a  network  of  lines 
that  1  can  compare  to  nothing  but  t lie  crackles 
on  the  glaze  of  chinaware  that  lias  been  badly 
used.  I  do  not  observe  this  appearance  on 
the  work  done  by  professionals,  but  have  not 
examined  the  latter  very  closely.  Is  it  due 
to  some  defect  in  the  material  used  (the  best 
Portland  of  several  different  brands  mixed 
with  coarse  sharp  sand)  or  to  some  mistake 
in  the  using?  I  faithfully  followed  (he  rules 
as  to  mixing  before  adding  the  water  and 
keeping  the  work  damp  till  well  hardened. 
Or  is  it  merely  an  appearance  and  no  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  lasting  qualities? 

Ans. —  1  do  not  understand  just  what 
causes  the  lines  or  crackles  you  mention. 
T  have  never  seen  anything  like  it.  The 
impression  would  be  that  it  dried  too  fast. 
Had  you  not  wetted  it  frequently?  Pos¬ 
sibly  this  appearance  is  due  to  some  im¬ 
perfection  in  the  mold  used.  I  have 
a  concrete  hogpen.  The  form  was 
rough  hemlock  plank,  and  we  have  the 
grain  of  the  wood  showing  on  the  pen 
partitions.  Concrete  properly  made  and 
used  will  stand  against  the  most  untoward 
climatic  conditions.  h.  k.  cook. 


I  have  never  used  shredded  corn  fodder 
and  none  lias  been  used  in  this  locality.  I 
put  my  corn  into  the  silo  whole  and  get:  out 
good  silage,  which  the  stock  eat  up  clean 
with  a  relish.  The  kind  of  corn  used  is  most¬ 
ly  sweet  corn  with  small  quantity  of  flint 
sometimes.  There  is  practically  no  waste. 
Tnis  year  it  went  in  frosted. 

Wisconsin.  k.  w.  i.kwis. 


Don’t  do  this 
drudgery 


Carrying  coal  and  ashes  up  and  down 
stairs  is  needless,  wearing  work.  Why 
do  it?  Why  shiver  and  freeze  through 
another  winter  with  crude  heating 
methods?  Why  continue  to  pay  extra 
for  the  dirt,  drudgery  and  fuel  waste  of 
the  old-fashioned  ways  ?  Put  in  Steam 
or  Water  warming — now  so  simple,  like 
telephoning  the  cellar  for  heat  —  and 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  healthfulness 
of  our  way. 


American 

il  Radiators 


& 


DEAL 

Boilers 


Introduced  into  homes  or  buildings  is  an  investment  of 
capital  in  lasting  property.  They  cannot  rust  or  wear  out 
— they  outlast  the  building.  They  enable  the  WHOLE 
investmentto  command  largerrental,  if  the  owner  becomes 
a  landlord.  They  enable  the  owner  to  secure  a  higher 
price  on  the  WHOLE  property,  if  offered  for  sale.  Our 
way  offers  the  only  way  to  convert  the  money  thus  spent 
into  a  profitable  investment,  also  to  secure  largest  heating 
comfort. 

Simple  to  put  into  OLD  buildings— cottages  to  90-ro«m 
buildings — without  disturbance  to  rmilding  or  occupants. 
State  kind  and  size  of  building  you  wishtoheat.  Valuable 
information  and  booklet  (free). 


Dept.  9 


CHICAGO 


THE  CALL  FOR  1905 . 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
writers  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  enlisted  to  write  for 

The\buth’S 

(ompanion 

For  1905. 


m 


O  expense  nor  care  has 
been  spared  to  make  the 
paper  excel  itself  every 
week  during  the  next  year. 
Announcement  of  seven  serial 
stories,  scores  of  short  stories, 
and  articles  by  famous  contribu¬ 
tors  sent  to  any  address  with 
sample  copies  of  the  paper  free. 


Offer  for  1905. 

Kvery  new  subscriber  who  cuts 
out  and  sends  this  slip  or  the 
name  of  this  paper  at  once  with 
for  The  fonipanion  for  the 
5a  weeks  of  1905  will  receives 

...  FREE  ... 

All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for 
tin?  remaining  weeks  of  1904.  The 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Double 
Numbers.  The  Companion’s  “Carna¬ 
tion”  Calendar  for  1 9()o,  in  12  colors  and  gold. 

A  12C 


$10,000  will  be  divided  equally  among  subscribers  who 
secure  three  new  subscriptions.  Send  for  information. 

YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  Boston.  Mass. 


SAVE  '/a  your  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace.  Price  from  $2  to 
$12.  Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TO  SEE  ONE  OF  OUlt 

GRANITE  HITCHING-POSTS 

is  to  want  one  ;  they  are  handsome,  convenient  and 
everlasting.  Five  and  a  half  feet  long  :  eightinches 
square  ;  ring  in  top  orside  as  preferred.  Price.  $!i.50. 

THE  SHEPHERD- BA YTISS  GRANITE  Co., 
Itelle  Mead.  N.  ,1. 


RUBEROID 

_  (ru/Kpf  ri/st**.  RtGrbrrUfo) 

R  OOP  IN  G 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  Inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP,  R.  S.  No.  i,  Erie,  Pa. 

SAVE  YOUR  FENCE 

By  using  a  little  paint  with  our 

STANDARD  PAINTER 

Prevents  further  rust. 
Price  postpaid, 

90  Cents  Each. 

■v  Pittsburg  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Co., 

100  Twenty-fourth  St., 
PITTSBURG.  PA. 


RUBEROID  ROOFING 

has  been  the  standard  pre¬ 
pared  roofing  for  13  years. 
Lasts  longer  and  costs  less 
than  metal  or  shingles. 
Any  handy  man  can  apply 

it.  No  experience  required. 
Contains  no  tar.  Positively 
weather-proof  and  tire- 
resisting. 

Send  for  Booklet  “  K." 

THE  STANDARD 
PAINT  COMPANY, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
lOO  WILLIAM  STREET 
New  York. 


THE  LONGER  YOU  USE 

Anchor  Fence  the  better  satisfied  you  will  be,  as  it 
is  the  most  reliable  make  of  fence  on  the  market  to-day 
The  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Cleveland,  O 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

Is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  In  Conn..  1)1., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  eatalogueof  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Case  Bros.,  13-18  Main  St..  Colchester.  Conn, 


* 

PAGE 
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DON’T  EXPECT  PAGE  FENCE 

quality  at  the  price  of  cheap  fences.  It’s  better. 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  63.  Adrian,  Mich. 


A  LEAKY  SHINGLE  ROOF 


B. 


Spoils  your  health,  temper,  ceil¬ 
ings  and  stores.  The  only  reli- 
_  _ _  _  _  able  and  permanent  remedy  is 

F*.  F1.  CARI30LIMETTM.  25  YEARS  RECORD. 
GROSCHE  &l  COMPANY,  27  WILLIAM  STREET.  NEW  YORK. 


If  You  Want  a  FENCE 


SEE  THAT  TWIST  lif 


That  is  made  from  thebest  High  Carbon  Steel  Wire. 

That  Is  Heavily  (ialvunized  to  prevent  rustorcorrosion. 

That  is  C01 1.KD to  provide  for  contraction  and  expansion, 
That  is  Strong  Knough  to  turn  the  most  vicious  animal, 

That  is  Woven  Closely  to  turn  chickens  and  small  pigs, 

That  staples  to  the  posts  as  you  would  nail  a  board, 
Thateasily  adjustsitself  to  all  uneven  surfaces, 

That  Is  woven  in  such  a  manner  that  compels  every  wire 
to  bear  its  portion  of  strain, 

That  you  can  Buy  Direct  from  theflrm  thatmakes  it,  with 
I  Freight  Prepaid  to  your  nearest  railroad  station, 

That  you  can  examine  at  your  railroad  station  and  re¬ 
turn  if  it  displeases  you  in  any  particular, 

That  you  can  erect  and  Use  for  Thirty  Days,  and  if  unsat¬ 
isfactory  return  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money, 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  giving  fullinformation,*  Address,  ] 

J  KITSELMAN  BROS,  Box  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


From  the  Mines  to  the  Finished  Fence 

ill  our  own  smelters,  all  our 
ice-making  machines.  The 

ELLWOOD  FENCE 


We  own  all  our  own  mines,  all  our  own  smelters,  all  our 
own  wire  mills,  all  our  own  fence-making  machines.  The 

58INQ1 


.50  INCH 


■i  INCH 


34  INCH 


18  INCH 


from  the  ore  to  the  completed  fencing,  is  made 
under  direct  supervision  of  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
sponsible  firms  in  the  world.  The  enormous 
capacity  of  our  great  factories  enables  us  to  save 
#  inch  you  money  and  give  you  the  best  fence  possible 
for  money  and  Bkill  to  produce.  The  Ellwnod 
Fence  is  as  good  looking  as  it  is  good— gives 
almost  everlasting  service — strong  and  of  good 
weight.  Every  rod  covered  by  a  guarantee  that 
guarantees.  Our  booklet  — mailed  free-  tells 
much  you  need  to  know  about  how  to  put  up  a 
fonce,  the  size  of  mesh,  wire,  height,  etc.,  re¬ 
quired  for  all  purposes.  Write  today. 
reliable  dealer  in  every  town.  Go  lo  him. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  140,  Chicago  Denver  New  York  San  Francisco 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 


Peculiarities  of* the  Season. — It  is  a 
common  belief  that  severe  Winter  cold 
benefits  the  farmer  more  in  the  long  run 
by  killing  out  fungus  and  insect  pests  than 
it  harms  him  by  injuring  vegetation. 
Fruitful  Summers  so  often  follow  the  sus¬ 
tained  cold  of  long  and  hard  Winters  that 
this  impression  seems  justified.  This  sea¬ 
son  has  not  been  an  exception.  The  Win¬ 
ter  was  distressingly  cold  as  a  whole,  and 
the  Summer  temperature  with  few  inter¬ 
missions  has  constantly  kept  below  the 
normal.  Though  cool  for  the  season  there 
have  been  many  intervals  of  excessive  hu¬ 
midity,  favoring  the  development  of  mil¬ 
dew  and  similar  troubles.  Corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  peppers,  egg-plant,  vine  and  other 
tropical  plants  have  grown  well  and  yield¬ 
ed  bounteously,  the  ample  rainfall  and  un¬ 
usual  humidity  making  up  for  the  low  av¬ 
erage  temperature.  The  various  root  crops 
and  the  Brassicas  or  members  of  the  cab¬ 
bage  family,  as  a  matter  of  course,  found 
the  cool,  moist  season  to  their  liking.  Po¬ 
tatoes  made  a  phenomenal  growth  of  tops 
and  gave  a  good  general  yield,  which  in 
some  instances  has  been  cut  down  by  rot 
and  scab.  Oats  grew  better  than  for 
many  years.  Winter  wheat  and  rye  were 
generally  well  filled,  but  the  plants  were 
frozen  out  in  many  places.  The  yield  of 
hay,  even  in  poor  fields,  was  a  record- 
breaker,  but  rain  interfered  with  the  har¬ 
vest  to  an  unfortunate  degree.  Fruits  of 
all  kinds,  with  the  exceptions  of  grapes 
and  blackberries,  have  been  abundant  and 
of  good  quality.  The  failure  of  the  fruits 
mentioned  is  directly  attributable  to  hard 
freezing  in  Winter  and  consequent  weak 
growth  during  the  early  Summer. 

Not  so  Many  Pests. — While  leaf  mil¬ 
dew  and  fruit  rot  ran  rampant  during  the 
muggy  weather  of  midsummer,  an  unex¬ 
pected  freedom  from  Cucumber  and 
.Melon  blight  and  Asparagus  rust  were 
grand  compensations.  Asparagus  rust  has 
been  diminishing  for  the  last  three  years, 
but  this  is  the  first  season  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  that  plantings  have  been  really 
free.  Tbe  immunity  from  Melon  blight 
was  wholly  unexpected,  as  no  practical 
means  of  reducing  its  ravages  had  become 
known,  and  it  was  driving  vine  crops  out 
of  cultivation  in  this  locality.  Asparagus 
rust  was  being  controlled  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  by  intensive  culture  and  short 
cutting  seasons,  but  nobody  expected  to 
see  the  disease  diminish  to  such  a  marked 
degree.  Many  fields  scarcely  showed  a 
trace  of  rust  in  the  last  weeks  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Peach  leaf-curl  was  more  in  evidence 
than  any  other  dangerous  fungus  trouble 
except  Monilia  rot.  With  the  exceptions 
of  an  extraordinary  and  sinister  increase 
of  San  Jose  scale,  and  an  old-time  inva¬ 
sion  of  Rose  beetles,  insect  pests  have  been 
far  less  troublesome  than  usual.  Potato 
beetles  did  not  show  up  until  the  crop 
was  generally  past  danger.  Little  damage 
was  done  and  not  m.ueh  effort  made  to 
suppress  them.  The  result  was  an  enor¬ 
mous  development  of  adults  or  "hard- 
shells”  in  the  fields  of  ripening  potatoes, 
that  marched  out  in  armies  in  quest  of 
new  pastures  as  the  tops  died  down.  The 
beetles  swarmed  over  egg-plant,  tomato 
and  pepper  fields,  fairly  encrusting  tbe 
fruits,  and  did  considerable  local  harm, 
but  found  little  opportunity  to  develop  a 
later  brood.  Thousands  were  observed  to 
die  apparently  of  starvation,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  few  of  these  migrating 
"hardshells”  will  survive  the  coming  Win¬ 
ter.  The  scarcity  of  insects  extends  in  the 
Rural  Grounds  to  the  known  enemies  of 
the  San  Jose  scale.  Fewer  Pentileas  and 
ladybirds  were  seen  than  any  season  since 
this  scale  has  been  with  us.  In  the  past 
it  was  not  unusual  to  find  several  1  wice- 
stabbed  ladybirds  on  a  small  tree  shuck¬ 
ing  out  adult  scales,  but  scarcely  an  indi¬ 
vidual  has  been  noticed  this  Summer.  The 
ineffectiveness  of  the  liver-of-sulphur-lime 
wash  used  on  the  trees  in  Spring  is  made 
evident  by  the  unusual  spread  of  the  scale, 
but  there  is  little  doubt  the  season  has 
been  especially  favorable  for  its  develop¬ 
ment.  We  never  before  found  such  large 
and  corpulent  individual  scales  as  now 
crust  the  new  growth  of  our  infested  trees. 
Evidently  a  cool,  rainy  Summer  and  a  suc¬ 
culent  young  growth  suits  the  scale.  He 
certainly  is  not  adversely  affected  by  a  se¬ 
vere  Winter.  We  have  before  noted  the 


welcome  absence  of  moles.  For  some  ob¬ 
scure  reason  this  annoying  plague  has  al¬ 
most  vanished  from  the  locality.  There 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  cold  Winter 
reduced  the  above-mentioned  pests,  but 
there  is  little  harm  and  much  comfort  in 
the  belief.  It  seems  obvious  that  many 
farm  and  garden  pests  move  in  cycles  with 
greater  or  less  dependence  on  climatic 
changes. 

A  Lucky  Mistake. — Last  year  crops  as 
a  rule  were  scanty,  but  prices  ruled  high. 
T  his  season  they  are  abundant,  with  fre¬ 
quent  gluts  and  a  general  low  level  of 
prices.  The  present  conditions  are  not 
unusual  in  a  fruitful  year,  but  are  accen¬ 
tuated  by  disturbed  commercial  condi¬ 
tions.  The  successful  grower  at  times 
works  harder  and  receives  less  in  a  pro¬ 
ductive  season  than  in  a  bad  one.  The 
poor  farmer  or  gardener  fails  to  make  a 
profit,  no  matter  how  the  season  runs,  for 
he  has  little  to  sell  in  years  of  scarcity  and 
good  prices,  and  only  moderate  crops 
when  the  opposite  conditions  prevail.  Us¬ 
ually  an  error  in  planning  or  execution 
will  result  in  loss,  rarely  in  a  decided 
gain.  An  instance  of  the  latter  occurred 
when  a  pickle  grower  nearby  replanted  by 
mistake  several  acres  of  cucumbers  tbat 
failed  to  germinate  well  with  muskmelon 
seeds.  The  season  proved  so  favorable 
that  pickles  became  a  drug  on  tbe  market, 
and  were  unsalable  most  of  the  time, 
while  the  melons  yielded  well  and  readily 
sold  for  an  average  of  $2  a  crate.  This 
lucky  mistake  in  planting  the  wrong  seed 
turned  the  scales  of  profit  to  the  side  of 
the  grower,  and  prevented  loss  on  his  sea¬ 
son’s  work.  This  instance  is  more  re¬ 
markable  as  muskmelons  have  been  noto¬ 
riously  unprofitable  for  several  years  past. 

Too  Many  Turnips. — Last  year  Sum¬ 
mer  turnips  were  in  high  demand.  They 
succeed  well  in  our  light  soils  and  were 
very  scarce  in  many  other  localities,  nota¬ 
bly  in  New  England.  Boston  buyers 
scoured  the  country,  paying  as  high  as 
$1.50  per  barrel  at  the  station.  There  is 
“good  money”  in  turnips  at  this  price,  and 
many  thousand  dollars  were  brought  into 
the  community  by  the  brisk  demand.  This 
Spring  a  larger  acreage  than  usual  was 
planted,  but  turnips  grew  well  everywhere, 
other  vegetables  and  many  fruits  were 
abundant.  The  anticipated  demand  did 
not  materialize.  The  price  never  got  above 
80  cents  a  barrel,  and  at  least  5,000  barrels 
remained  unsold  in  one  locality.  These 
are  but  instances  in  the  trucker’s  common 
experiences,  and  make  us  realize  that  a 
productive  season  is  not  always  an  un¬ 
mixed  blessing.  w.  v.  F. 


Peaches  ix  Son. — Peaches  in  many  places 
were  ruined  by  the  recent  frost,  but  I  visited 
a  small  orchard  last  week,  10  years  old, 
which  had  not  been  plowed  since  it  was  set  out, 
but  top-dressed  every  year.  The  ground  was 
thick  with  clover,  and  the  trees  looked  clean 
and  tine.  The  owner  claimed  by  plowing  and 
keeping  the  ground  mellow  the  roots  are  kept 
nearer  the  top  of  ground  and  they  were  not 
as  healthy:  this  was  in  New  Ilaven  County. 
The  orchard  1  speak  of  was  not  touched  by 
frost;  they  were  picking  peaches.  w.  it.  w. 

Connecticut. 

An  Improved  Tomato. — O.  N.  G.  asks  on 
page  701  if  anyone  can  point  out  a  tomato 
that:  has  the  good  qualities  of  Chalk's  Jewel 
and  is,  in  addition,  a  better  shipper.  I  have 
for  the  past  three  years  been  growing  for 
market  a  tomato  that  has  combined  in  the 
highest  degree  the  qualities  of  color,  size, 
smoothness,  shape  and  yield,  and  is.  more¬ 
over.  the  most  solid  and  the  best  in  point 
of  shipping  quality  of  any  tomato  I  have  ever 
seen  or  grown.  It  is  a  second  early,  coming 
about  two  weeks  after  Sparks'  Earliana  and 
continuing  until  frost.  Its  best  and  most 
practical  test  is  in  the  price  it  brings,  which 
is  always  above  that  of  any  other  I  have 
tried.  The  color  is  red.  very  rich  and  deep, 
and  in  growing  for  a  fancy  market  I  have 
found  that,  other  qualities  being  equal,  a 
tomato  of  this  color  will  always  command  a 
better  price  than  the  pink  varieties. 

Wyandaneh,  L.  I.  H.  o. 


HOW  TO  GAIN  FLESH 

The  life  of  food  is  the  fat 
within  it — the  more  fat  the 
more  real  benefit  from  the 
food;  that  is  why  cod  liver 
oil  is  a  powerful  builder  of 
flesh. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  of  pure 
cod  liver  oil  solves  the 
problem  of  how  to  take  cod 
liver  oil.  That  is  one  reason 
why  doctors  have  been  pre¬ 
scribing  Scott’s  Emulsion  for 
all  wasting  diseases,  coughs, 
colds  and  bronchitis  for 
almost  thirty  years. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  4oq  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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It  Feels  Good 

and  It’s  as  good  as  it  feels.  That’s  why  old 
gentlemen  and  young  gentlemen  prefer 

Williams’ 
Shaving  Soap 

Reason  enough:  Its  creamy  lather  softens 
the  beard  as  no  other  soap  does.  No  other 
leaves  such  a  refreshed  satisfied  feeling. 

"The  only  Soap  fit  for  the  face.’* 

Sold  Throughout  the  World. 

Want  to  try  itt  We  will  gladly  mail  you  a 
trial  tablet  if  you  will  send  l.s  a  two  cent 
stamp  to  pay  postage.and  mention  this  paper. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO., 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 


TEN  DAYS’ 

FREE  TRIAL 

of  Mann’s  Latest  Model 
Bone  Cutter.  No  pay  un¬ 
til  you’re  satisfied  that  it 
cuts  easier  and  faster  than 
any  other.  Catalog  free.  _ 

F.W.  Mann  Co., Box  15.  Milford.  Mass. 


■  icS  "MEND-A-RIP” 

Docs  all  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Stitching 

Doea  kind* 


of  light  and 
heavy  riveting 
.Favkth*  Price  or  Itkklf 
Many  Timer  a  Yeah.  A  Perfect 
l  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 
Show  it  Mean*  a  Salt*.  Agent* 
•  from  to  $15  a  day.  One 
i  made  $20  firet  day  and  writes  to  hurry 
to  him.  Write  for  special  agents'  price. 

J.U.  Foote  Foundry  Co.,  Fredericktown,  O. 

The  Great  Agents  Supply  House. 


KAZOO  BUFFALO  ROBES 

$1.00 

ON  APPROVAL 

For  Sleighs,  Buggy  or 
Automobile  there  is 
nothing  finer  to  he 
had  at  any  price 
American  Buffalo 
Kobes  are  a  thing  of 
the  past,  but  we  offer 
the  Kuzoo  Buffalo  Robe*  a  substitute  that  has  every  ap¬ 
pearance  and  many  advantages  over  the  genuine  Buffalo 
Skin  Robe.  They  are  pliable,  soft,  lined  with  astrakhan 
and  interlined  with  rubber  cloth, making  them  absolutely 
wind  and  water-proof  and  much  wanner  and  more  com-* 
fortable  than  any  stiff  skin  robe.  These  robes  are  woith 
$10.00  of  any  man's  money  and  you  will  say  so  when  you 
see  them.  You  could  not  buy  a  more  elegant  appearing 
or  more  serviceable  robe  at  $25  retail. 

Wc  Sell  Them  to  You  Direct  at  Almost  Factory  Cost 
54x52..  55.50  54x62. . .  30.50  54x72..  $7.60 

Send  $1.00  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  Fay  your  ex¬ 
press  agent  the  balance  when  you  get  your  robe.  If  you 
are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  tell  the  express  agent  to  re¬ 
turn  it  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  you  your 
91.00  and  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFC.  CO.f 
18  Lawrence  Square,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


I 
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FI  FfiRAPHY  ste“°fe'r»P»>y.  etc.,  thor- 

LLLUIInl  II  I  oughly  taught.  EASTMAN 
trains  for  practical  work.  Positions  for  all 
^graduates.  Complete  Home  Learner's  tele 
graph  outfit,  86.  Simplified  Shorthand  by  mail 
8a.  Catalogue  free.  C.  C.  GAIN JK,S.  Uox 
637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  V.  ’  “ox 


I  CATALOGUE  FREE 


5-T0N.  SCALE 

ALSO  PITLE5S  *ND  SHALLOW  PIT- 


TUB  AMERICAN  SCALE  CD., 
S2  Ain.  Rank  Bldg,  Kansas  City,  Jlo. 


w 

FREE  TRIAL- 


TL.  U..I  n_„.- -lorth.le»itinon.J,fot»n,purpo«.  I 

I  FIB  mOST  r  OW6r°“‘1‘«,arm>c“u,MUted£romoui  I 

Fearless  Hallway  Horse  Powers. 

We  make  them  for  1 , 2,  Sand  4  horses,  with  speed 
regulators.  Unequalled  for  Cutting  and 
Grinding  Feed,  Sawing  Wood,  Thresh¬ 
ing,  Pumping  Water,  etc.  Also  make  j 
Threshers,  Engines,  Feed  Cutters, Bilos 
etc.  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  *  ^ 

HARDER  MFQ.  CO.. 

^  Oobleftkill,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  Roof 


at  the  lowest 
cost— and  any 
handy  man 
can  apply 


Arrow  Brand  Asphalt  Ready  Roofing 

The  kind  you  see  on  railroad  sheds  and  great  fac¬ 
tory  buildings.  Outlasts  shingles  or  metal.  Sand 
or  gravel  surface.  Write  for  booklet  and  samples. 
Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co.,  80  Pine  Street,  New  York 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Potash  Fills  the 
Grain  Sacks 

Potash  is  a  necessary  nourish¬ 
ment  for  grain  and  all  other  crops. 
Write  to-day  for  our  valuable 
books  on  “Fertilization” — full  of 
information  that  every  farmer  should 
possess — sent  free  to  applicants. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street  New  York 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.S.Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Tbissoapisa  Fertllizeras  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  6u-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs, $4. 50;  half  barrel, 
8701b.,3^cper  lb;  barrel.4251b.,3)4c.  Send  for  booklet. 

AMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 

-  .  _  ^  £hll  -  -  -  - 


939-41  N.  Front  Street. 


iladelphla,  Pa. 


CARPETSonTRIAL 

Cut  this  ad.  outand  send  to 
us,  or  on  a  postal  card  saj , 

|  "Send  me  your  Free  Carpet 
'  Catalogue."  and  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  free  by  return  mall,  post- 
paid,  lull  particulars  how  we 
furnish  anyone,  free,  a  big 
vaiiety  of  large  samples  of  In¬ 
grain.  Brussels  and  VelvetCar- 
pets,  you  will  get  our  iiig 
llook  of  Carpets,  beautifully 
illustrated  and  fully  drserlbed, 

over  100  beautiful  color  plate 
samples  of  Carpets  reduced 
from  IR-yard  lengths. 

THE  BIG  FREE  BOOK  shows  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  Carpets.  Art  Squares.  Rugs.  Matting.  Oil 
Cloth,  Linoleum.  Shades,  Curtains,  Draperies.  Uphol¬ 
stery,  etc.  Yard  width  carpet.  I  Ic  per  yard  and  up¬ 
wards;  big  rugs  with  fancy  border  and  fringe  to  cover 
big  parlors,  $  1 .92  and  up.  We  will  explain  why  we  can 
sell  carpets  at  about  one-half  the  price  others  charge. 

OUR  FREE  TRIAL  PLAN  will  befully  explained.  How 
we  cut  and  make  carpet  in  any  shape  to  litany  room,  our 
binding  <[uality  guarantee,  our-  pay  after  received 
terms,  quick  delivery,  color  scheme,  very  little  freight 
charges,  all  will  beexplained  to  you.  Cut  this  ad  outand 
send  to  us  or  on  a  postal  card  say,  “Send  me  your  Free 
Carpet  Catalogue, ’’and  you  will  get  all  this  free,  and 
you  will  get  our  very  latest  and  most  astonishingly 
liberal  carpet  offer,  a  carpet  proposition  never 
known  of  before.  WRITE|  TODAY  and  see  what  you 
get  FREE  by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Address. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


.  Properly  con- 
st  muted.  Saves 
lal>or,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 
Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


Wage  Earners 
Pay  You  .  .  . 


5% 


825  upward,  with¬ 
drawable  on  30 
days’  notice. 
Investments  bear  6arn 
lngs  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  bv  New  York 
Banking  Department. 


QUK  LOANS  are  aecured 
by  mortgages  on  suburban 
homes  owned  by  ambitious 
wage-earners,  paving  all  inter¬ 
est  and  part  principal  monthly. 
You  would  choose  such  invest¬ 
ments  for  SAFETY,  We  put 
them  within  your  reach,  paying 
5  p.  c.  per  annum  on  sums  large 
*»r  small  FROM  DAY  OF  RE¬ 
CEIPT  TO  DATE  OF  WITH¬ 
DRAWAL.  Conservative  in¬ 
vestors  will  appreciate  a  plan 
affording  all  the  security  ami 
profit  without  the  annoyance 
of  individual  mortgage  loans. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Assets, . $1,700,000 

Surplus  and  Profits,  .  $160,000 
Industrial  Savings  &  LoanCo. 
1134  Bkoauway,  New  York, 


FARM  WORK 

As  necessary  as  the  work  in  the  field  is  the  care  of  the' 
buildings.  If  they  are  not  properly  roofed  their  usefulness  is 
impaired.  Your  farm  buildings  should  be  roofed  with 

ffex  Flint  koto  Roofing 

It  is  made  of  the  best  wool  fibre,  is  waterproof 
fire-resisting,  and  costs  less  than  shingles.  It  is  € 
used  instead  of  tin,  tar,  and  galvanized  iron  on 
account  of  its  superior  qualities.  Any  one  can  lay  it. 
Our  book  is  filled  with  roofing  information,  and  you  should 
have  it  together  with  free  samples  if  you  own  or  use  a  farm  /  |J 
building.  Send  for  our  agent’s  name  in  your  locality. 


J,  A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  St.,  Boston. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Odds  and  Ends. — The  cooler  weather  opens 
the  pork  market.  We  expect  to  begin  to 
slaughter  this  week.  The  pigs  have  made  a 
firm,  solid  growth,  not  large,  but  about  all 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  the  food  and 
care  they  have  had.  .'  .  .  It  is  now  high 

time  to  get  the  pullets  into  Winter  quarters. 
We  let  our  pullets  run  at  large  until  the  first 
frosts.  They  get  better  size  and  frame  than 
they  would  if  shut  in  a  small  yard.  The 
young  roosters  should  have  been  eaten  or  sold 
by  this  time.  We  have  only  a  few  left,  and 
the  older  hens  will  follow  them  into  pie. 

I  spoke  recently  of  a  patch  of  400  young 
currant  bushes  among  which  were  grown  po¬ 
tatoes  and  sweet  corn.  We  are  setting  pot¬ 
ted  plants  of  Marshall  strawberries  between 
the  hills  of  currants — where  the  potatoes 
grew.  Those  plants  will  not  be  permitted  to 
run,  but  will  form  large  hills.  This  variety 
does  well  in  the  shade.  .  .  .  Here  is  a 

case  which  recently  came  to  notice.  A  gar¬ 
dener  in  our  country  hired  a  piece  of  land 
last  year  on  which  to  grow  corn.  It  is  a  cus¬ 
tom  here  for  a  man  with  a  few  acres  de¬ 
voted  to  truck  crops  to  hire  a  piece  of  sod 
ground  at  a  distance  and  grow  corn  for  grain 
and  fodder.  This  is  the  practice,  though  I 
do  not  think  it  pays.  This  man  paid  a  cash 
rent  of  .$(50.  lie  plowed  the  land,  used  some 
fertilizer  and  planted  corn.  The  season  was 
wet  and  cold,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  got 
$15  worth  of  grain.  This  year  another  man 
hired  the  same  held  and  planted  corn  again. 
He  has  a  grand  crop,  which  will  pay  a  profit 
even  at  the  fearful  cost  of  rent.  The  second 
man  benefited  by  the  first  man’s  working  and 
fertilizing.  No  doubt  the  first  man  was  dis¬ 
couraged,  yet  if  he  had  kept  on  he  would  have 
won  out.  I  have  never  known  such  a  crop 
of  nuts  as  we  have  this  year.  The  chestnut 
trees  are  crowded  and  the  hickories  and  wal¬ 
nuts  are  well  filled.  The  squirrels  have  be¬ 
gun  early,  and  they  are  at  work  from  daylight 
to  dark  providing  for  the  Winter.  They  have 
more  sense  than  many  humans  I  know  who 
regard  life’s  chestnut  tree  as  a  place  to  sit  in 
the  shade  and  eat  everything  in  sight.  Those 
who  believe  in  “signs”  say  that  this  heavy 
nut  crop  means  another  hard  Winter.  I  hope 
not — the  last  one  ought  to  stand  as  a  record. 

.  At  the  same  time  I  shall  not  plant 
any  fruit  trees  this  Fall.  The  cold  Winter 
killed  about  50  and  stunted  many  more.  I 
think  I  shall  do  better  to  wait  until  Spring 
for  planting.  One  bleak  spot  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill  gets  the  full  force  of  the  cold  wind. 
It  was  on  this  spot  that  our  worst  loss  oc¬ 
curred.  Spring  planting  will  be  safe  there. 

.  .  .  We  expect  to  hold  the  Hubbard 
squash  until  about  Thanksgiving.  At  present 
the  price  is  too  low.  The  squash  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  light,  dry  cellar  on  racks.  It  has 
not  been  hurt  by  the  frost,  and  ought  to  bring 
good  prices  later.  .  .  .  The  question  of 
prices  this  year  is  a  mixed  one.  The  prices 
we  pay  for  grain  are  surely  high  enough  to 
suit  those  who  sell  it.  The  prices  for  our 
own  crops  have  run  low  all  through  the  sea¬ 
son.  Now  they  are  picking  up  in  consequence 
of  the  early  frost.  Tomatoes  have  nearly 
doubled.  Peppers  are  still  low,  but  will  soon 
rise.  Onions  are  higher  than  last  year.  Our 
local  hay  market  is  not  much  disturbed  by 
prices  quoted  for  baled  hay.  We  can  prob¬ 
ably  sell  what  loose  hay  we  have  for  $20  par 
ton  before  Winter  is  over.  .  .  .  The  best 

of  our  windfall  Baldwin  apples  have  brought 
fair  prices  for  cooking  fruit.  Much  of  this 
must  be  credited  to  the  mulch  under  tin*  trees. 
The  fruit  falls  on  this  soft  coat  of  grass  and 
is  not  bruised.  While  a  Baldwin  apple  in 
October  is  not  the  best  for  eating  out  of  the 
hand,  it  is  excellent  for  making  pies  or  sauce. 

.  .  .  I  have  ordered  some  of  the  “limoid” 

mentioned  in  the  article  on  spraying  with  lime 
and  kerosene  and  we  hope  to  give  this  mix¬ 
ture  a  full  trial  this  Fall  and  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  ...  A  strange  accident  occurred  the 
other  day.  The  pump  which  works  in  the 
driven  well  got  out  of  business  in  some  way. 
and  we  pulled  it  up  to  investigate.  When  the 
top  was  unfastened  the  entire  lower  part 
cylinder,  sucker,  rod  and  all  dropped  right 
down  the  well  142  feet.  What  to  do  with  it 
is  a  question  ! 

Talk  From  Lower  Life. — Since  his  acci¬ 
dent  old  Major  has  hobbled  about  the  orchard, 
nursing  his  sore  foot  and  meditating  upon 
the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Chance  brought  him  to 
the  little  pen  where  Billy  Berkshire  and  four 
of  his  friends  are  training  for  the  knife. 
Major  sees  little  grain  these  days.  Billy  lay 
sprawled  out  in  the  sun,  fat  and  indolent — too 
lazy  to  get  up  and  eat  the  ears  of  sweet  corn 
which  Charlie  had  thrown  in. 

“Give  me  a  couple  of  those  ears  of  corn, 
Billy?”  said  the  old  horse. 

”Xo,  no!”  grunted  Billy.  “I  like  to  look 
at  them  if  I  can’t  eat  them.” 

“But  you  would  be  much  better  off  to  let 
me  have  them!” 

“How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

“I  have  seen  much  of  life.  Among  othe  • 
things  1  have  seen  hogs  fed  for  slaughter. 
They  stuff  you  with  grain  now  so  that  you 
may  be  fat  enough  to  kill.  If  you  were  wise 
you  would  eat  nothing — starve  until  every  rib 
stuck  out.  Life  is  worth  more  than  corn  ! 

“You  must  take  me  for  a  fool.  I  am  up  to 
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HAVE  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN 

AND  MAKE  MORE  MONEY 

by  getting  more  cream — 

Hold  World’s  Record 

for  clean  skimming 

SAVE  MORE  MONEY 

by  wearing  longer  and  costing  less  for 
repairs  than  others,  therefore  are  the 
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Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  free  for  the  asking 

W«  have  transfer  houses  at  many  different  points  thus 
insuring  prompt  delivery  to  any  section 


your  game,  old  horse.  You  want  that  corn — 
that’s  all  you  are  after.  These  folks  think 
more  of  me  than  they  do  of  you.  You’re 
jealous — that’s  all.” 

“But  can’t  you  sec  why  they  are  stuffing 
you?  There  is  no  sentiment  about  these  men. 
If  you  think  that  corn  is  a  tribute  to  your 
intelligence  or  beauty  you  make  a  mistake." 

“Oh,  go  ou !  I  am  it,  old  horse,  that’s  all. 
Why  should  these  men  feed  me  in  this  way  if 
they  didn't  hold  me  in  high  respect.  They 
think  everything  of  me.  It  isn't  my  fault 
that  they  give  you  the  cold  shoulder.  I  am 
king  of  the  barnyard,  and  you  are  only  an 
underling.  Go  off,  old  horse,  and  let  me 
sleep." 

So  Billy  turned  over  for  a  new  nap  quite 
unable  to  analyze  Charlie's  satisfied  look  as 
he  watched  the  big  porker.  Old  Major  walked 
off  nodding  ids  wise  head.  Some  frosty  morn¬ 
ing  Billy  s  views  of  life  will  be  rudely  shak¬ 
en  up.  The  knife  will  gleam  at  his  throat. 
Old  Major  in  his  stall  will  hear  the  screams 
and  shrug  his  shoulders  as  he  thinks  how 
many  of  his  own  illusions  have  been  dis¬ 
pelled.  h.  w.  c. 

NOTES  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  Tiie  Ii.  N.-Y. 
and  find  it  very  interesting. 

Williams’  Favorite  apple  interests  me  be¬ 
cause  I  have  a  tree  not  yet  bearing  in  my  ex¬ 
perimental  orchard.  There  is  a  charm  about 
waiting  for  new  varieties  to  bear  and  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  making  their  acquaintance  when 
they  do  appear  that  amply  repays  one  for  the 
trouble  of  planting  and  cultivating. 

House  Heating  is  also  peculiarly  interest¬ 
ing  just  now,  as  we  expect  to  build  a  house 
soon,  and  while  we  do  not  need  much  heat  in 
this  mild  climate,  it  is  still  necessary  to  have 
some,  and  we  have  settled  on  Hie  hot-air  sys¬ 
tem  as  probably  the  best  for  us.  We  have 
been  planning  our  house  since  last  January, 
and  have  just  arrived  at  a  point  where  we 
feel  satisfied  to  let  the  architect  make  his 
first  blue  prints.  He  probably  thinks  that  we 
are  deliberate  in  our  movements,  but  we  are 
not  willing  to  be  hurried  iu  planning  a  habi¬ 
tation  in  which  we  expect  to  stay  the  rest  of 
our  lives. 

Good  Roads  are  of  more  importance  than 
most  people  know,  and  still  we  have  object 
lessons  every  day  of  the  negligence  of  our 
supervisors  and  the  incapacity  of  road  mas¬ 
ters  to  keep  our  roads  in  good  repair.  Mr. 
Mapes's  plan  of  working  a  road  after  a  rain 
is  a  good  one.  and  lias  been  amply  proven  by 
the  roadmaster  ou  a  section  of  the  New 
Almaden  road,  which  leads  from  San  Jose  to 
the  New  Almaden  quicksilver  mines,  some¬ 
thing  over  10  miles.  After  every  considerable 
rain,  when  in  right  condition,  a  road  scraper 
which  smooths  and  fills  chuck  holes  as  it 
goes  is  run  over  the  road.  It  is  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  ride  over  a  part  of  this  good  road  fre¬ 
quently,  and  also  my  misfortune  to  ride  al¬ 
most  daily  over  about  the  worst  road  in  the 
county.  To  know  how  to  care  for  a  road 
should  he  the  only  recommenuation  for  a  road- 
master,  and  not  political  pull,  as  is  too  often 
true. 

Treatment  of  Posts. — The  best  treatment 
that  I  know  of  is  to  put  good  California  red¬ 
wood  posts  in  place  of  those  which  rot  quick¬ 
ly.  The  next  best  treatment,  which,  however, 
when  practicable,  is  the  best,  is  to  plant 
trees  for  posts.  Walnut  trees  grow  rapidly, 
make  a  grateful  shade  and  are  profitable.  The 
English  and  French  varieties  sell  well  in 
market,  and  I  know  a  man  who  cracks  the 
hard  shell  Black  walnuts  for  his  chickens. 

Lost  Boys. — I  am  glad  to  know  how  the 
Hope  Farm  man  managed  those  lost  hoys.  It 
was  surely  the  right  way.  Whipping  would 
have  been  wrong.  If  whipping  is  ever  right 
in  cases  where  hoys  run  away  from  home,  the 
punishment  should  fall  on  the  parents  or 
guardians,  and  not  on  the  hoys!  The  man¬ 
agement  of  children  is  a  problem  that  few  if 
any  parents  have  solved  satisfactorily  to 
themselves,  or  for  the  best  good  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  How  many  of  us  can  look  hack  and 
feel  that  our  every  act  toward  our  children 
has  been  for  their  best  good?  The  Hope 
Farm  Notes  are  worth  the  price  of  the  paper 
and  more.  There  is  much  more  to  life  than 
merely  farming.  Our  natures  as  well  as  the 
natures  of  our  children  need  attention  quite 
as  much  as  our  fields  and  the  animals.  When 
conditions  are  right  our  fields  and  orchards 
yield  abundant  harvests,  and  the  animals  are 
healthy  and  thrive.  We  try  to  make  condi¬ 
tions  right  when  we  plow  and  harrow,  prune 
and  spray,  and  if  necessary  irrigate.  Are  we 
spending  much  time  trying  so  to  control  our 
natures  that  the  harvest  there  may  also  be 
abundant  and  of  the  finest  quality?  What  is 
an  angel?  Only  "a  just  man  made  perfect.” 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  ii.  o.  keesling. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

The  Auto=Sparker  « 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  battories,  their  annovance 
and  oxoonso.  No  belt — no  switch  no 
batteries.  Can  bo  attached  to  any  en¬ 
gine  now  using  battories.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

Motsinger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 

58  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  %  to  28  horse  power. 
Also  Steam  Rollers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills,  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
39  Cortlandt  St..  New  York  City. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 


Three  Horse  Power,  ®100c 
Five  Horse  Power,  s® 1 50 

Saws  wood:  cuts  feed.  Does  all 
kinds  of  farm  work.  Runs  spray 
pump.  Catalogue  free. 

PALMER  BROS., 
Cos  Ccb,  Conn. 


Want  Power? 

Steam’s  the  dependable  thing.  Cheapest  and  made 
simple  enough  and  sate 
enough  for  any  user  and 
any  purpose  by 

LEFFEL 

Steam  Engines. 

Leffel  stands  always  for 
highest  efficiency— w  e  1  1 
shown  in  its  line  of  small 
powers  adapted  to  farm 
uses.  Quick  steamers  and 
equal  to  any  duty. 
Muny  styles  in  up¬ 
rights  and  horizon¬ 
tals.  Before  you  buy 
inquire  into  Leffel 
efficiency.  Write  for 
large  free  catalog. 

The  James 
Leffel  &  Co., 

Box  146 

SprInfjlield.O. 


Q|  I  A  perfect  sreet  irame  silo  with  gnar- 

OlkwO  anteed  workmanship  and  material. 
’0x20  silo  178.37.  Special  terms  to  Farmer’s  Clubs 
k  Oranges.  The  International  Silo  Co.,  Jefferson,  O. 


See  the  exhibit  of  U.  S.  Separators  at  the  St.  Lonis  Exposition,  space  52, 
opposite  working  creamery.  Agricultural  Building. 


Protect  Your  Feet 

with  rubber  wear  that  is  ALL  RUBBER  and  that  has  lasting,  wearing  qualities.  The 
only  thing  that  wears  in  rubber  wear  is  the  rubber.  There  are 

no  cheapening  substitute*  In  the 


BUCKSKIN  BRAND 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

—Not  Made  by  a  Trust — 

They  are  all  pure,  new  rubber.  Note  actual  test  and  ask  us  for  proof. 
Your  guarantee  ofdurability  is  the  Buckskin  trademark.  Look  for  iton 
every  pair.  I  f  you  ask  for  it,  we  ll  send  our  book,  “Rubberin  Around, ” 
showing  exactly  how  Buckskin  Brand  rubber  wear  is  made.  Write  to-day 
for  special  offer  to  introduce  the  Buckskin  Brand  in  every  locality. 

BANNER  RUBBER  C0„  280  Bittner  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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WINCHESTER 


Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  ;  the  proof  of 
the  cartridge  is  its  shooting.  The  great  popularity 
attained  by  Winchester  rifle  and  pistol  cartridges 
during  a  period  of  over  30  years  is  the  best  proof  of 
their  shooting  qualities.  They  always  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Winchester  .22  caliber  cartridges  loaded  with 
Smokeless  powder  have  the  celebrated  Winches¬ 
ter  Greaseless  Bullets,  which  make  them  cleaner  to 
handle  than  any  cartridges  of  this  caliber  made. 

ALL  SUCCESSFUL  SPORTSMEN  USE  THEM. 


Diamond  Robbery. — A  woman  while  in¬ 
specting  purebred  poultry  on  a  Westbrook, 
Conn.,  poultry  farm,  claims  to  have  acci¬ 
dentally  dropped  a  valuable  diamond  from  a 
ring  on  her  finger,  and  before  the  diamond 
could  be  recovered  a  White  Wyandotte  pul¬ 
let,  seeing  the  glittering  bauble,  picked  it  up 
and  swallowed  it.  it  has  not  been  deemed 
necessary  to  notify  Scotland  Yard  or  the  Pin¬ 
kertons  of  the  loss,  as  the  robbery  was  not 
the  work  of  a  professional,  but  decidedly  an 
"inside  job.”  The  proprietor  of  the  farm 
has  offered  a  liberal  reward  to  bis  customers 
for  the  recovery  of  the  gem.  a  reader. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  usiiig  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  C4  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Teniente-Bey  71a  Havana.  Cuba. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

400  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  OCTORER  15,  1904. 


To  January  1 ,  1  905 ,  for  1 0  Cents 

For  strictly  introductory  purposes  we  will  send  The 
R.  N.-Y.  every  week  now  to  January  first  next  for  only 
10  cents.  Have  you  forgotten  the  little  envelope  en¬ 
closed  in  your  paper  two  weeks  ago,  conveniently  ar¬ 
ranged  for  carrying  the  dime,  and  also  for  the  name  and 
address  of  the  new  subscriber?  There  is  time  yet 
to  send  this  envelope  on  the  return  journey.  Tf  you  are 
unable  to  attend  to  it  personally,  please  hand  it  to 
some  one  who  ought  to  have  The  R.  N.-Y. 

* 

Clark  Allis,  of  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  that  last 
year  one  apple  picker  in  his  section  averaged  60 
barrels  per  day  for  17  days  at  l2'/>  cents  per  barrel. 
'1'h at  is  tremendous  picking  and  big  pay.  Is  this  man 
the  champion  or  can  some  one  show  a  better  record? 
Some  of  us  might  enter  a  match  at  eating  apples,  but 
there  is  no  use  picking  against  such  a  human  machine 
as  that ! 

* 

Seedsmen  tell  us  that  the  demand  for  Alfalfa  seed 
is  growing  rapidly.  People  all  over  the  country  are 
buying  small  quantities  of  the  seed  for  experiment. 
This  is  the  result  of  discussions  in  bulletins  and  farm 
papers,  and  is  good  evidence  of  progress.  Many  farmers 
fail  with  Alfalfa  the  first  time  they  try  it,  but  they 
should  keep  on  trying.  One  glance  at  a  good  Alfalfa 
field  at  its  best  would  show  them  that  it  will  pay  to 
fail  a  dozen  times  if  each  failure  helps  a  little  toward 
final  success. 

* 

That  article  by  Dr.  Aspinwall  on  page  746,  “The 
Plain  Farmer’s  Words,”  is  worth  thinking  over  at 
this  time,  when  approaching  Winter  evenings  give  op¬ 
portunities  for  study  and  mental  improvement  lacking 
during  the  busy  season.  Some  effort  in  this  direction 
will  not  only  drive  away  loneliness  in  an  isolated  home, 
but  also  draw  the  family  closer  together  in  a  common 
interest.  While  we  naturally  think  first  of  rural  topics 
and  nature  study,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  farmer  and 
his  family  should  limit  their  study  to  these  lines. 
History,  travel,  biography,  science  and  wholesome  fic¬ 
tion,  rightly  construed,  never  spoiled  a  man  for  farming 
yet.  An  enlarged  vocabulary,  and  a  command  of  well- 
spoken  words,  will  certainly  not  curtail  a  man’s  ability 
to  sell  a  load  of  cabbage.  “Book  farming”  is  often 
derided,  but  a  wide  range  of  information,  grafted  on  to 
a  stock  of  practical  knowledge,  makes  life  happier  for 
its  owner,  and  aids  in  moving  the  farmer  towards  his 
rightful  position — that  of  First  Citizen  of  the  Republic. 

* 

Thirty-one  years  ago  Jules  Verne  wrote  “Around  the 
World  in  80  Days !”  It  was  then  considered  little 
more  than  a  dream.  Last  year  the  circuit  of  the  world 
was  made  in  54J4  days.  When  the  Siberian  railroad  is 
finished — and  the  Japanese  are  also  finished  or  have 
finished — 83  days  will  enable  a  traveler  to  leave  New 
York  in  either  direction  and  go  completely  around  the 
earth !  The  great  main  lines  of  railroad  which  traverse 
t  the  earth  are  supplied  with  feeders,  large  and  small, 
which  work  back  into  what  were  unknown  wastes  50 
years  ago.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  532,500  miles 
of  railroad  now  in  working  order,  of  which  202,471 
miles  are  in  this  country.  These  roads  do  two  things — 
provide  new  markets  and  tap  new  stores  of  food  or 
material.  They  bring  new  demands  for  some  things 
which  the  American  farmer  has  to  sell,  and  also  enable 
distant  sections  to  compete  in  his  market  with  what 


he  grows.  If  the  railroads  alone  are  developed  until 
they  network  the  world  the  farmer  will  receive  less 
direct  benefit  and  more  direct  competition  than  any  other 
producing  or  commercial  class.  This  is  because  his 
products  must  he  hauled  over  a  dirt  or  stone  road  before 
they  can  be  distributed.  It  is  evident  to  all  that  a 
farmer  at  the  end  of  a  rough  or  muddy  road  cannot 
compete  on  even  terms  with  another  farmer  who  has 
a  smooth,  hard  highway  between  his  farm  and  the  rail¬ 
road.  So  far  as  farmers  are  concerned  the  improvement 
of  country  highways  is  of  far  greater  importance  than 
the  extension  of  railroads.  Not  only  farmers,  but  the 
entire  nation  will  be  benefited  by  improved  highways. 
The  locality  should  not  be  left  to  pay  the  cost  alone. 


Mr.  Thomas  J.  Dwyer  died  at  his  home  in  Cornwall, 
N.  Y.,  Ociober  3.  His  illness  dated  hack  two  and  a  half 
years,  when  a  strain  resulted  in  aneurism  of  the  right 
artery.  He  had  been  practically  incapacitated  for  work 
since,  and  his  long  illness  and  severe  suffering  developed 
a  complication  of  physical  troubles  which  have  finally 
brought  relief  in  death.  Mr.  Dwyer  was  born  in  1855 
on  the  place  where  he  spent  his  life  and  died.  His  par¬ 
ents  were  poor  people,  and  with  a  young  family 
needed  the  oldest  boy’s  help.  At  an  early  age  Thomas 
left  school  for  service  in  a  neighboring  brickyard.  Later 
he  worked  in  the  nursery  of  E.  P.  Roe,  and  afterwards 
for  a  time  in  J.  T.  Lovett’s  nursery  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
In  1879  he  married  Josephine  Healey,  and  soon  after 
with  a  capital  of  $35,  his  savings  up  to  that  time  having 
been  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  family,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Orange  County  Nurseries.  The  be¬ 
ginning  was  a  modest  one  on  four  acres  of  rough  ground. 
His  first  catalogue  was  a  little  four-page  leaflet,  and 
his  first  advertisement  a  little  seven-line  copy  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  sale  of  pot-grown  strawberry  plants.  Thus 
with  the  drawbacks  of  a  meagre  education,  the  lack  of 
capital,  and  the  burdens  of  a  young  family  he  bravely 
faced  the  task  of  building  a  business  and  a  reputation. 
The  present  dimensions  and  reputation  of  the  Orange 
County  Nurseries  are  a  monument  to  his  energy,  ability 
and  integrity.  He  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
agricultural  press,  and  was  a  recognized  authority  on 
horticultural  subjects.  He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  this 
paper  and  its  management,  and  rendered  great  service 
by  his  kindly  but  pointed  criticism  as  well  as  by  encour¬ 
agements  of  unstinted  praise  and  commendation.  It  was 
largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  organization  of  the 
Eastern  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society  first  took  on  definite 
form.  In  1903,  during  the  early  stages  of  his  illness,  he 
wrote  a  book  called  “Guide  to  Hardy  Fruits  and  Orna¬ 
mentals,”  which  contains  a  wealth  of  practical  and  val¬ 
uable  information,  and  wnich  has  been  received  most 
favorably  by  practical  men.  The  second  edition  has 
already  been  printed. 

We  knew  Air.  Dwyer  intimately.  For  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  our  relations  have  been  close.  We  have 
known  him  in  business  and  in  social  life,  been  with  him 
where  pleasure  allured  and  where  duty  called,  and  never 
in  any  walk  of  life  have  we  known  a  purer,  a  nobler,  or 
more  honest  man.  His  customers  were  his  friends,  and 
his  sole  ambition  was  to  please  and  help  them  with 
counsel  and  advice.  He  always  wanted  to  heap  the 
measure  and  he  had  a  special  pride  in  shipping  a  better 
quality  of  stock  than  he  led  the  customer  to  expect.  If 
at  times  he  failed  in  this  it  was  the  conditions  and  not 
his  will  that  was  at  fault.  He  had  a  genial,  kindly  dis¬ 
position,  and  a  generous,  loving  heart.  The  troubles 
and  trials,  the  joys  and  pleasures,  not  only  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  but  of  the  neighborhood,  came  to  him.  He  was  the 
confidant  and  adviser  of  young  and  old,  an  affectionate 
husband,  an  indulgent  father,  and  a  constant  friend.  He 
has  been  cut  off  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  early  struggles 
and  labor  began  to  promise  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest ; 
yet  he  accomplished  more  than  most  men  and  the  world 
is  better  that  he  lived. 


Prof.  Voorhees  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  thinks  of  starting  a  valuable  experiment  in  feeding 
dairy  cows.  He  will  try  to  see  if  a  dairy  herd  can  be 
fed  at  a  fair  profit  on  Alfalfa  and  similar  fodders  and 
silage,  with  little  or  no  grain.  As  we  all  know,  one 
great  argument  made  for  Alfalfa  is  that  a  ton  of  well- 
cured  hay  contains  as  much  protein  or  muscle-making 
food  as  a  ton  of  wheat  bran.  This  being  so,  and  the 
Alfalfa  capable  of  producing  five  tons  per  acre,  the 
theory  is  that  with  10  acres  of  Alfalfa  a  farmer  need 
not  buy  any  grain.  Now  will  the  cow’s  practice  back 
up  the  chemist’s  theory?  The  answer  to  that  must  be 
made  in  milk,  dollars  and  cents,  and  we  hope  that  Prof. 
Voorhees  will  be  able  to  feed  a  fair-sized  herd  for  one 
year  on  silage  or  green  fodder,  and  pasture  and  Alfalfa, 
cow  pea  or  oat  and  pea  hay.  This  has  already  been 
done  with  a  few  cows  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
Most  eastern  dairymen  can  no  longer  grow  grain  in 
competition  with  the  West.  If  by  growing  Alfalfa  or 


cow  peas  they  can  provide  on  their  own  farms  the 
protein  which  they  are  now  obliged  to  buy  in  the 
form  of  grain,  they  will  be  in  a  much  stronger  position. 
Before  any  large  number  of  farmers  will  risk  taking 
all  or  most  of  the  grain  away  from  the  cows,  some 
one  must  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  cow  accepts  the 
theoretical  value  of  Alfalfa.  Let  this  be  done  and  the 
whole  system  of  keeping  a  dairy  cow  can  be  changed. 

* 

We  begin  this  week  a  series  of  monthly  notes  on  glass 
gardening.  The  object  will  be  to  give  in  advance  a  brief 
statement  of  the  necessary  operations  for  each  month, 
with  special  reference  to  the  work  of  a  beginner.  We 
welcome  questions  from  those  who  want  help.  In  this 
as  in  all  other  practical  departments  The  R.  N.-Y.  is 
largely  edited  by  its  readers.  We  look  to  them  to  tell 
us  what  they  want,  and  then  obtain  the  most  reliable 
answer  possible.  We  are  driven  to  this  new  department 
by  the  fact  that  thousands  of  our  readers  are  trying  to 
grow  flowers  or  vegetables  for  home  or  market  under 
glass. 

* 

The  three  photographs  for  which  prizes  were  awarded 
are  engraved  this  week.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  such  a 
contest,  for  who  can  say  why  one  farm  scene  is  better 
than  another?  We  are  surprised  and  greatly  pleased  at 
the  way  readers  have  entered  this  contest.  Some  excel¬ 
lent  pictures  are  coming.  We  shall  be  able  to  pay  for 
a  good  many  besides  the  actual  prize  winners.  This 
will  make  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  illustrations  more  original 
and  striking  than  ever.  We  had  no  idea  that  so  many  of 
our  readers  owned  cameras  and  were  so  proficient  in 
their  use.  The  pictures  this  week  are  so  strong  and  sug¬ 
gestive  that  they  require  no  comment.  The  prizes  will 
be  continued. 

* 

It  has  been  generally  accepted  as  true  that  when 
swamps  or  peat  bogs  are  drained  it  is  necessary  to  use 
lime  in  ordeh  to  make  them  productive.  Most  people 
believe  that  black  soils  are  sour,  and  that  lime  will  cor¬ 
rect  them.  Careful  experiments  in  Indiana  and  Illinois 
show  that  lime  is  of  less  importance  than  potash. 
Swamp  lands  or  peat  are  not  always  sour,  but  are 
always  low  in  potash,  which  must  be  supplied  if  we 
expect  crops.  It  is  quite  common  observation  that  when 
such  swamps  are  drained  and  planted  in  celery  fair  crops 
can  he  grown  year  after  year  by  using  kainit  alone. 
We  should  remember  this  in  handling  our  swamp  lands. 
There  would  be  more  wealth  to  the  nation  in  taking  the 
water  out  of  eastern  swamps  than  in  putting  it  into 
western  deserts. 

* 

As  usual  at  this  season  we  call  for  personal  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  box  package  for  apples.  Which  has 
proved  more  satisfactory  to  you.  hox  or  barrel,  and  why  ? 
We  expect  to  hear  good  arguments  for  both  packages, 
because  it  will  depend  much  upon  the  market  and  the 
class  of  people  who  buy.  In  some  cities,  like  Baltimore, 
people  like  to  visit  the  large  markets  and  carry  home 
purchases  in  baskets.  Here  of  course  the  barrel  will 
be  best,  because  the  box  package  is  too  large  to  be  car¬ 
ried  in  this  way.  In  other  places  there  are  many  “flat 
dwellers,”  who  do  not  go  to  market,  and  who  do  not 
care  to  buy  a  barrel  of  fruit.  On  the  whole,  we  think 
the  box  package  is  gaining,  but  it  is  only  for  the  finest 
apples  and  the  best  trade.  The  use  of  the  boxes  must 
come  as  a  matter  of  education,  for  the  barrel  has  been 
accepted  for  years  as  the  standard  package.  We  beheve 
that  in  time  the  smaller  packages  will  work  their  way 
into  every  prominent  market,  but  a  fruit  grower  must 
not  expect  too  much  from  them  at  first.  He  must  expect 
to  contribute  something  to  experience.  If  people  were 
not  willing  to  do  this  there  could  be  no  education  of 
consumers.  When  a  manufacturer  puts  a  new  food  on 
the  market  he  expects  to  give  the  price  of  one  package 
to  introduce  two  more.  The  first  shippers  of  boxed 
apples  must  pay  a  share  of  the  cost  of  introducing  the 
new  package.  When  it  becomes  popular  all  will  benefit. 


BREVITIES. 

Get  ready  for  an  early  Winter. 

Worth  working  for — tlie  Alfalfa  crop. 

What  about  the  box  package  for  apples? 

Their  name  is  legion — the  people  who  think  they  know 
how  to  conduct  a  paper. 

The  Apple  Growers’  Congress  at  St.  Louis  November  9 
promises  to  be  a  great  affair. 

Mu.  Vekcon  this  year  is  picking  his  eleventh  consecutive 
crop  of  apples  from  his  mulched,  low-headed  trees. 

You  are  right.  The  woman  who  must  work  for  her  own 
livelihood  must  put  her  livest  hood  on  her  think  works. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  l’rof.  I.  I*.  Roberts  will  return 
to  Cornell  this  Winter  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on 
agriculture. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  told  in  print  the  way  to  pick  apples 
is  made  clear.  Still  we  all  know  that  there  is  no  education 
like  the  actual  work,  in’  the  tree  or  at  the  table. 

After  most  other  flowers  are  blackened  by  frost  the  Afri¬ 
can  marigolds  keep  on  blooming  as  joyously  as  ever.  One 
may  get  many  dollars’  worth  of  pleasure  from  a  flve-cent 
seed  package  of  this  old  favorite. 


1961. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — New  York  has  appropriated  $10,000  to  be 
expended  by  a  special  commission  of  bacteriologists,  which 
will  make  a  study  of  pneumonia  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  and  endeavor  to  formulate  measures  which  will  cur¬ 
tail  the  alarming  spread  of  the  disease.  .  .  .  Survivors 

of  the  Slocum  disaster  and  those  who  were  bereaved  by  it 
met  to  the  number  of  more  than  300  September  2S  in  New 
York,  and  protested  against  the  decision  of  the  local  steam¬ 
boat  inspectors  in  their  recent  investigation  into  the  causes 
of  the  disaster.  They  passed  unanimously  this  resolution  : 
“That  we,  the  bereaved  members  of  this  organization,  em¬ 
phatically  declare  that  the  whole  responsibility  rests  with 
the  board  of  directors  and  officers  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Steamboat  Company,  who  knew  at  the  time  of  the  disaster 
of  the  incompetency  of  their  crew ;  and  we  further  denounce 
and  look  for  a  speedy  punishment  of  the  negligent  and  in¬ 
competent  Federal  Government  inspectors,  Lund  berg  and 
Fleming,  who  wilfully  and  dastardly  permitted  this  unlit 
vessel  to  be  in  commission  without  a  thorough  inspection 
of  the  appliances,  such  as  life  preservers,  hose,  etc.,  which 
came  under  their  supervision."  It  was  resolved  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  resolutions  to  President  Roosevelt.  .  .  .  Fire 

in  a  wholesale  glasshouse  in  New  York  caused  a  loss  of 
$200,000  September  20.  The  following  day,  at  a  packing 
house  tire  in  New  York,  40  firemen  were  overcome  by  am¬ 
monia  fumes,  but  there  were  no  fatalities.  It  was  a  very 
dangerous  fire,  loss  being  $250,000.  ...  A  llood  struck 
Trinidad,  C’ol.,  and  the  whole  valley  along  the  I.as  Animas 
Kh-er  September  30,  devastating  a  wide  section  and  causing 
a  loss  to  property  of  about  $1,000,000.  Every  bridge  in  the 
city  of  Trinidad  was  out,'  the  Santa  Fe  station  was  demol¬ 
ished.  all  of  the  railroads  tied  up  and  the  telephones  and 
telegraph  service  suspended.  More  than  30  city  blocks  in 
the  residence  and  business  portions  were  from  two  to  four 
feet  under  water  along  the  river.  The  flood  was  caused  by 
a  heavy  rain,  which  had  been  falling  for  two  days.  Septem¬ 
ber  29  the  storm  assumed  cloudburst  proportions  and  the 
I.as  Animas  River  went  over  its  banks.  October  1-2  further 
damage  resulted,  12  persons  being  drowned  at  Watrous;  loss 
$100,000.  .  .  .  Senator  George  Frisbie  lloar  died  at  his 

home,  Worcester,  Mass.,  September  30.  He  was  born  at 
Concord  in  1826’.  Ills  father,  Samuel  Hoar,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  at  the  Massachusetts  bar,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  in  practice  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  a  Representative  in 
Congress.  lie  was  driven  from  Charleston,  S.  C.,  by  a  mob 
which  resented  his  appearance  to  defend  some  negro  sailors. 
He  presided  over  a  meeting  held  in  Worcester  in  1848  to 
choose  delegates  to  the  National  Convention  that  nominated 
\an  Buren  and  Adams  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
••This,"  George  F.  Hoar  wrote,  “was  the  beginning  of  the 
Republican  party,”  and  of  his  father.  "His  character  has 
been  to  me  the  principal  object  of  honor  and  reverence  In  my 
life.”  Choosing  the  law  for  his  profession,  he  studied  at 
the  Harvard  law  school  and  in  the  office  of  the  late  Judge 
Thomas,  in  Worcester.  On  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
1849  he  settled  in  Worcester  and  began  practice,  and  that 
city  was  afterward  his  home.  Mr.  Hoar  was  City  Solicitor 
of  Worcester  in  1860,  was  President  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Cit.v  Library,  was  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  1852  and  of  the  State  Senate  in  1857.  In 
1868  he  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress  (the  Forty- 
first).  In  this  Congress  he  supported  Sumner  in  opposition 
to  General  Grant's  Santo  Domingo  scheme.  Mr.  Hoar  was 
re-elected  to  the  Forty-second,  Forty-third  and  Forty-fourth 
Congresses,  and  was  the  life  and  power  of  many  movements 
in  behalf  of  education,  labor  and  internal  improvements, 
lie  was  one  of  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the  House  of  the 
impeachment  trial  of  Secretary  Belknap,  and  he  awoke  the 
conscience  of  the  people  and  gave  a  great  impulse  to  a  wave 
of  ofiicial  and  political  reform.  Mr.  Hoar  refused  a  re-elee- 
tion  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress.  lie  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  succeed  George  S.  Boutwell,  taking 
his  seat  March  5,  1877,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1883,  1889. 
1895  and  1901.  Ilis  term  of  service  would  have  expired 
March  3,  1907.  .  .  .  October  2  forest  tires  burned  over 

2,000  acres  near  Millway,  N.  .1..  and  great  activity  was  re¬ 
quired  to  save  farm  property.  .  .  .  October  3  tire  de¬ 

stroyed  the  rug  factory  of  the  Fries-Breslin  Company  at 
Camden,  N.  .1. ;  loss  estimated  at  $400,000.  .  .  .  Post¬ 

master-General  Henry  C.  Payne  died  at  Washington  October 
4.  lie  was  born  at  Ashfield,  Mass.,  November  23,  1843. 
Reared  in  a  New  England  homestead,  he  was  trained  to 
habits  of  great  industry.  When  he  was  16  years  old  he  was 
graduated  from  an  academy  at  Shelburne  Falls,  Mass.  Two 
years  after  leaving  school  the  Civil  War  was  begun  and 
young  Payne  presented  himself  for  enlistment.  Because  of 
his  diminutive  stature  he  was  refused  admission  to  the 
t'nlon  army.  He  then  decided  to  go  West,  lie  went  to 
Wisconsin  and  located  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  obtained  a 
position  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store.  Mr.  Payne  began 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  politics  in  1872  by  devoting  his 
energies  to  organizing  the  Young  Men's  Republican  Club  of 
Milwaukee,  lie  served  as  secretary  and  chairman  of  the 
County  Committee.  Displaying  much  ability  in  this  work 
he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  State  Central  Committee. 
In  1880, he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Committee. 
He  serve"d  as  a  delegate  to  the  conventions  of  1SS0.  1888 
and  1892.  The  nomination  of  Garfield  was  in  great  measure 
due  to  his  efforts.  Mr.  Payne  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Milwaukee  in  1876  and  held  the  office  10  years.  Success  at 
tended  Mr.  Payne  in  his  business  ventures  as  well  as  in 
politics.  He  reorganized  the  street  railway  system  of  Mil¬ 
waukee.  In  1885  he  became  president  of  the  Wisconsin  Tel- 
ephone  Company.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  receiver  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  and  in  that  year  also  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Street  Railway  Association.  He 
was  interested  in  building  several  towns  in  the  timber  belt 
of  Wisconsin.  It  is  announced  that  Geo.  B.  Cortelyou  will 
succeed  Mr.  Payne.  .  .  .  Fire  in  a  lumber  yard  at  John¬ 

son  City,  Tenn.,  October  4,  caused  a  loss  of  $200,000. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  reclamation  service  has  struck 
a  snag  in  the  projec’t  for  the  construction  of  a  big  irrigation 
system  in  California  and  Arizona,  to  be  supplied  from  the 
Colorado  River.  Ambassador  Azipiroz  of  Mexico  has  filed 
with  the  State  Department  formal  objection  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  dam  across  the  Colorado  at  the  Potholes, 
above  Yuma,  on  the  ground  that  injury  might  result  to  the 
navigability  of  the  river,  which  would  constitute  a  violation' 
of  the  treaty  between  the  I'nited  States  and  Mexico.  The 
treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  provided  that  that  portion  of 
the  Gila  River  forming  part  of  the  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  should  be  free  to  the  citizens 
and  vessels  of  both  countries,  and  that  "neither  shall,  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  other,  construct  any  work  that  may 
impede  or  interrupt,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  exercise  of  this 
right :  not  even  for  the  purpose  of  favoring  new  methods  of 
navigation.”  The  Gadsden  treaty,  which  makes  the  Rio 
Colorado  part  of  the  boundary  line,  reaffirms  and  renews  this 
agreement.  The  proposed  dam  was  designed  to  be  a  low 
structure,  which  would  catch  and  retain  the  big  proportion 
of  silt  carried  down  the  river,  permitting  the  flood  waters 
to  flow  over  the  top.  It  is  alleged  by  the  officers  of  the 
reclamation  service  that  there  is  in  fact  no  navigation  on  the 
Colorado  River,  but  it  is  not  denied  that  both  the  I’nited 
States  and  Mexico  have  declared  the  river  to  be  a  navigable 
stream.  The  Colorado,  like  all  other  navigable  streams  in 
the  United  States,  is  under  the  control  of  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment.  and  an  act  of  Congress  would  be  required  to  place  its 
waters  at  the  disposal  of  the  reclamation  service.  Now  that 
Mexico  has  entered  objection  to  the  construction  of  a  dam 
and  the  diversion  of  the  water,  the  outlook  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  irrigation  project  is  not  bright. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — A  National  Potato  Society  was 
forced  in  England  last  Winter,  and  a  great  show  was  held 


under  its  auspices  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  near  London,  Oclo 
her  11  and  12.  The  British  had  a  great,  potato  boom  last 
Fall,  and  it  has  not  subsided  yet,  as  sales  are  lively  at  $10 
a  pound,  and  Archibald  Findlay  is  asking  $1,000  a  pound 
for  his  new  sort  Million  Makers.  American  visitors  were 
made  welcome  at  the  show,  lunch  and  conferences.  The 
secretary  o!  the  society  is  Walter  P.  Wright,  Postling,  Ilytlie, 
Kent,  England. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  O.  I.  C.  Swine  Breeder's 
Association  was  held  in  Live  Stock  Congress  Hall  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Universal  Exposition,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  14. 


TEXAS  AND  THE  COTTON  WEEVIL. 

I  am  not  in  the  weevil  district  and  depend  upon  reports 
for  information,  though  I  have  the  most  reliable  papers  of 
our  State.  The  damage  done  by  the  insect  is  very  great, 
though  no  doubt  some  reports  are  exaggerated.  I  see  no 
accounts  of  farmers  leaving  their  lands  on  account  of  the 
weevil,  but  no  doubt  the  renter  class  will  do  so,  as  they  know 
little  of  any  kind  of  farming  except  cotton.  Most  of  the 
weevil  district  is  adapted  to  fruit  and  truck  growing,  and, 
indeed,  some  of  the  counties  largely  quit  growing  cotton  in 
favor  of  those  crops  before  the  weevil  reaches  them.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  of  the  section  known  as  East  Texas.  Aiy 
farmer  who  can  make  a  living  in  the  North  out.  of  the  soil 
can  do  well  here.  I  was  horn  in  Ohio,  raised  on  a  Michigan 
farm,  and  am  now  farming  in  Montague  County,  Texas.  I 
see  no  reason  why  sheep  would  not  be  as  profitable  here 
with  the  small  farmer  as  they  were  in  the  North.  The 
Winter  is  short  and  open.  Lands  run  in  price  from  $2.50 
for  unimproved  land  in  the  timber  to  $50  and  $75  for  rich 
improved  black  land  farms,  and  there  is  room  for  many. 

Bowie,  Texas.  a.  b.  c. 

In  this  portion  of  the  State  (North  Central)  we  have  not 
yet  been  damaged  to  any  extent.  From  Waco  south  is  the 
country  that  is  suffering,  in  the  following  counties :  Mc- 
Lellan,"  Williamson,  Limestone,  Freestone,  Brazos,  Grimes, 
Burleson,  Bastrop,  Caldwell,  Anderson,  Henderson.  Leon, 
Houston,  Navarro.  They  are  steadily  coming  north  and  going 
east,  as  I  was  told  to-day  by  a  very  honorable  man,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  that  part  of  the  State.  He 
tells  the  worst  I  have  heard  yet,  from  a  man  whom  1  know 
will  tell  the  truth.  lie  said  that  in  Calvert,  Ilearne,  Bryan, 
Brazoria  and  several  more  places  one-third  of  the  stores 
were  actually  closed.  Cotton  is  only  making  a  bale  to  from 
six  to  20  acres.  He  said  one  man  had  3,000  acres  in 
cotton  and  would  not  get  100  bales.  The  farmers  are  chang¬ 
ing  their  plans;  are  not  depending  on  cotton  so  much  for  a 
money  crop  any  more.  There  is  a  great  wave  of  diversi¬ 
fication  all  over  the  country.  We  are  getting  more  clear 
money  out  of  our  cotton  than  ever  before.  Land  is  rapidly 
advancing  in  price  in  this  part  of  the  State.  I  cannot  say 
about  the  infected  portion.  Land  is  selling  here  from  $15 
to  $65  pei1  acre.  I  have  never  known  such  a  move  for  small 
homes.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cheaper  land  in  other  parts 
of  the  State.  It  is  the  renting  class  of  farmers  who  are 
being  hurt  worse  than  anyone  else.  Land  owners  can  shift 
to  something  else.  Fruit,  Alfalfa,  potatoes,  tobacco,  sugar¬ 
cane  and  rice  are  being  raised  instead  of  so  much  cotton. 

Grapevine,  Texas.  J.  w.  b. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  MANITOBA. 

Some  of  our  readers  have  asked  what  problems  the  exper¬ 
iment  stations  in  the  Far  North  are  trying  to  solve.  The 
following  statement  from  the  station  at  Brandon,  Manitoba, 
will  interest  them  : 

Manitoba  is  pre-eminently  a  wheat-growing  country,  and 
our  experiments  deal  very  largely  with  that  product,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  realize  that  other  branches  of  agriculture 
will  sooner  or  later  become  the  chief  dependence  of  the 
farmer  here,  as  well  as  in  older  settlements.  The  variety 
of  wheat  giving  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  buyer  in  this 
country  is  known  as  Red  Fife,  but  unfortunately  this  variety 
is  somewhat  late  in  maturing.  For  years  we  have  been  en¬ 
deavoring  to  obtain  a  variety  equal  in  quality,  but  ripening 
a  week  or  10  days  earlier.  Although  we  have  obtained  vari¬ 
eties  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  also  created  a  great 
many  by  cross-fertilizing,  we  have  yet  to  find  one  fully  equal 
to  the  Red  Fife  for  quality,  although  many  kinds  are  from 
a  week  to  10  days  earlier.  \Ve  also  make  a  number  of 
experiments  each  year  in  different  ways  of  cultivating  the 
land  for  a  wheat  crop.  The  prevention  of  the  loss  from 
disease  aiso  receives  considerable  attention.  Our  exper¬ 
iments  with  preventives  of  smut  in  wheat  have  been  very 
successful,  as  we  find  that  the  spraying  or  sprinkling  of 
the  seed  wheat  with  formalin  or  bluestone  liquid  prevents  all 
loss  from  this  cause. 

The  culture  of  other  grains,  such  as  oats,  barley  and 
flax  seed,  is  receiving  considerable  attention.  We  find  that 
the  yield  of  oats  can  be  improved  very  materially  by  using 
first-class  seed  of  a  good  variety  like  Banner  oats.  In 
former  years  the  loss  from  smut  in  oats  was  very  large,  but 
since  this  farm  has  encouraged  the  use  of  formalin  smut  in 
oats  is  almost  unknown.  Corn  is  only  grown  here  for  fod¬ 
der  purposes.  We  find  that  in  spite  of  our  northern  location 
our  crop  of  fodder  corn  is  a  large  one  and  makes  excellent 
silage.  Grasses  and  other  fodder  crops,  such  as  clovers  and 
millets,  are  receiving  considerable  attention.  For  years  it 
was  thought  that  this  Province  could  not  grow  clover  suc¬ 
cessfully.  By  sowing  the  seed  without  a  nurse  crop  we  have 
had  excellent  crops  of  both  the  common  Red  and  Alfalfa,  but 
our  heavy  crops  of  grain  usually  kill  out  the  clover  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  grow  both  at  the  same  time. 

Cattle,  poultry  and  swine  thrive  remarkably  well,  and  a 
number  of  feeding  experiments  are  carried  on  each  year 
with  them.  This  Province  is  very  prosperous  at  present, 
farmers  are  getting  large  returns.  The  price  of  their 
produce  is  high  and  values  of  everything  are  rapidly  increas 
ing ;  as  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  still  unoccupied 
for  want  of  settlers,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  steady  growth  in 
all  lines  of  business.  s.  a.  Bedford. 

Manitoba  Exp.  Farm. 

FOREIGN  APPLE  MARKETS 

The  market  is  steady  and  demand  good  with  slight  im¬ 
provement  for  good  fruit.  Gravensteins,  $3.50  to  $4  ;  Kings, 
$3.12  to  $4.12.  C.  R.  LAWRENCE. 

Boston. 

Cable  advices  from  the  principal  apple  markets  of  Great 
Britain  report  an  active  demand  for  all  well  conditioned  lots 
landing  and  prices  fairly  steady.  Gravensteins.  Kings  and 
Wealtliies  are  doing  best,  and  their  landing  condition  has 
been  generally  very  good.  The  prices  realized  net  in  Boston 
from  $2.25(1/  $2.75*  per  barrel  and  half-barrel  cases  $1.25(17 
SI. 75.  Latest  mail  advices  mention  the  matter  of  the  very 
low  prices  prevailing  for  most  of  the  home  fruit,  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  selling  as  low  as  4(5  6  cents  per  stone  (14  pounds),  and 
advise  caution  in  sending  any  inferior  fruit  from  this  side. 
Some  Porters,  Pippins  and  other  sweet  apples  from  this  side 
arrived  out  in  bad  order,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.  They 
anticipate  a  very  large  demand  for  Baldwins,  Kings  and 
other  hardy  red  "varieties  at  fairly  good  prices. 

Boston.  _  GEO.  A.  COCHRANE. 

CROP  PROSPECTS. 

I  have  made  some  inquiries,  and  from  what  I  can  learn 
beans  in  this  vicinity  will  be  about  oue-half  a  crop. 

Newark,  N.  Y.  C.  e.  c. 

Beans  are  one-third  of  a  crop,  or  about  one-half  of  last 
year’s  crop.  The  short  crop  is  due  to  the  wet  Spring. 

Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  b.  collamer  &  sons. 

Farmers  in  this  section  have  their  plowing  for  wheat  well 
under  way.  Corn  is  only  a  fair  crop.  Late  potatoes  look 
well,  but  prices  keep  at  60  cents  a  bushel ;  most  of  it  goes 
to  the  canning  factory.  Apples  will  be  a  large  harvest, 
35  cents  a  bushel  being  offered  for  Kings,  Spies  and  favorite 
varieties.  J.  w.  p. 

Moran,  N.  Y. 

Apples  a  heavy  crop,  50  to  60  per  cent ;  barreling  stock 
selling  for  $1.75.  Potatoes  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  Cab- 
bage  .<4  per  ton,  good  quality.  Fall  crop  oats  good,  heavy 
yield.  Hay  heavy,  good  quality,  selling  for  $S  to  $10  per 


ton.  Wheat  very  light.  Windfall  apples  selling  for  15  cents 
per  100  pounds,  or  7(4  cents  per  bushel.  Beans  heavy; 
buckwheat  very  poor,  not  much  raised  in  this  vicinity. 

East  Hamlin,  N.  Y.  g.  h.  k. 

Hop  picking  in  this  section  is  over,  and  there  is  about 
a  two-thirds  crop.  Prices  good,  running  from  30  to  32 
cents.  Apple  crop  is  very  large  here ;  trees  breaking  with 
the  load,  but  most  of  the  fruit  is  quite  small.  Peach  crop 
along  Canandaigua  Lake  is  fine ;  better  than  the  average. 
Plums  are  hanging  on  the  trees :  no  market  for  them. 
Potato  digging  is  just  beginning.  What  1  have  seen  so  far 
are  tine;  very  little  lot  and  the  yield  is  heavy.  Prices 
about  45  cents.  Beaus  are  turning  out  well.  Blight  lias 
struck  them,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  through  the 
pod.  Very  few  of  the  beans  are  damaged.  The  grapes  in 
this  section  are  very  much  better  than  had  been  expected. 
They  are  turning  out  very  good  except  in  patches  where  the 
hail  struck.  j.  w.  c. 

Naples,  N.  Y.  _ 


PROSPECTS  FOR  FURS. 

The  situation  and  present  outlook  of  the  fur  business  dates 
back  to  January  sales,  1903.  The  offerings  at  that  sale 
were  comparatively  small,  the  buyers  plenty  and  anxious  for 
goods.  Results  were  very  surprising  to  all  shippers,  as  they 
got  far  more  for  goods  than  anticipated.  The  following 
March  sale  was  not  quite  as  good,  yet  a  very  heavy  offering 
of  skunk  was  on  their  hands  in  London  at  high  prices.  Still, 
in  spite  of  all,  dealers  took  them  all  at  very  high  prices. 
Muskrat  began  going  up  and  up,  until  it  reached  the  highest 
mark  known  for  years,  caused  by  the  American  manufac¬ 
turers  using  them  to  imitate  the  little  moleskin.  The  fad 
also  extended  in  Europe.  The  June  sales,  1904,  however, 
were  not  so  good  for  the  muskrat,  but  the  October  sales, 
1904,  went  back  to  the  high  prices  again  on  this  fur.  The 
results  of  January  sales,  1903,  and  October  sales,  1904,  on 
muskrats,  in  spite  of  advices  from  C.  M.  Lawson  &  Co., 
London.  England,  who  cautioned  to  go  slow,  made  all  dealers 
go  wild  and  they  paid  wildcat  prices,  and  in  my  opinion 
would  have  got  their  money  back  had  not  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  broken  out.  But  instead  all  dealers  lost  heavily  in 
January  sales,  1904.  Muskrat  went  to  pieces,  fell  back  to 
the  old  dull  market,  and  are  still  there  at  present.  Moleskin 
fad  did  not  take  as  a  fashion  among  consumers.  The  result 
of  heavy  losses,  the  eastern  war  still  in  force,  and  also 
heavy  stocks  of  all  principal  goods  in  dealers’  hands  abroad, 
especially  Leipsic,  is  having  a  bad  effect  on  the  future  fur 
trade.  My  honest  opinion  is  that  we  all,  as  dealers,  must 
go  carefully  this  season,  or  the  results  of  losses  again  will 
follow  last  season’s  work.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all.  I  think 
opossum,  skunk,  mink,  fox,  red  and  brown,  will  be  in  fair 
demand  if  not  forced  too  high  and  put  out  of  fashion  or 
favor.  LEMUEL  BLACK. 


PROPOSED  N.  J.  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

New  Market,  Middlesex  County,  November  14;  Matawan, 
Monmouth  County,  November  15;  Mullica  Hill,  Gloucester 
County,  November  16-17;  Salem,  Salem  County,  November 
18;  Clayton,  Gloucester  County,  November  19;  Harlingen. 
Somerset  County,  November  21  ;  Verona,  Essex  County,  No¬ 
vember  22;  Hackensack,  Bergen  County,  November  23 ;  Look- 
town,  Hunterdon  County,  November  25-26;  Layton.  Sussex 
County,  November  28-29 ;  Branchville,  Sussex  County,  No¬ 
vember  30,  December  1  ;  Blairstown.  Warren  County,  Decem¬ 
ber  2  ;  Pennington,  Mercer  County,  December  3  ;  Moorestown, 
Burlington  County,  December  5-6;  Blackwood,  Camden  Coun¬ 
ty,  December  7:  Vineland,  Cumberland  County.  December  8; 
Williamstown,  Gloucester  County,  December  9;  Mount  Holly, 
Burlington  County,  December  10;  Shiloh,  Cumberland  Coun¬ 
ty,  December  12-18 ;  New  Egypt,  Ocean  County,  December 
16;  Allentown,  Monmouth  County,  December  17;  Hamilton 
Square,  Mercer  County,  December  19;  Woodstowu,  Sale.ni 
County,  December  20-21  :  Hammonton,  Atlantic  County,  De¬ 
cember  22;  Woodbine,  Cape  May  County,  December  23; 
Stewartsville.  Warren  County.  December  26 ;  Little  York. 
Hunterdon  County,  December  27 :  Three  Bridges,  Hunterdon 
County,  December  28;  Ilightstown  or  Windsor,  Mercer  Coun¬ 
ty,  December  29;  Keyport,  Monmouth  County,  December  30. 

Annual  meeting  of  State  Horticultural  Society,  January  5 
and  6.  The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  State  Board. 
January  11,  12  and  13,  1905.  For  programmes  of  Institutes 
or  of  the  annual  meeting,  address  Franklin  Dye,  Secretary, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


A  GOOD  GARDENER. — Skipping  over  to  Auburn  on  the 
trolley  from  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  I  visited  the  market 
garden  of  E.  L.  Thornton,  which  is  located  within  and  ad¬ 
joining  the  city  limits,  and  contains  in  round  numbers  100 
acres.  Mr.  Thornton,  in  practical,  efficient  gardening,  holds 
first  rank  in  the  class  known  as  “the  men  behind  the  hoe,” 
and  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable  season,  his  system  of  thor¬ 
ough  tillage  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  crops  of 
unusual  excellence.  He  uses  no  commercial  fertilizers,  but 
finds  in  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  Autumn  leaves,  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  a  mulch  for  shrubs  and  trees 
as  well  as  an  enrichment  and  an  amelioration  of  the  heavy 
soil.  Stable  manure  is  used  of  course,  and  the  enormous 
waste  or  refuse  of  the  garden  is  so  carefully  gathered  ami 
composted  as  to  become  a  safety  bank  that  pays  a  per  cent 
of  Interest  not  limited  by  law.  The  crop  allotments  for  this 
season  were,  in  acres,  as  follows :  Sweet  corn,  25 ;  sugar 
beets,  30;  sweet  turnips  and  garden  beets,  6;  tomatoes,  4; 
red  kidney  beans.  5;  cabbages,  5;  cucumbers,  4;  carrots.  2: 
potatoes,  "2;  Hubbard  squash  and  parsnips,  2(4,  and  grapes, 
berries  and  fruits,  both  large  and  small,  making  up  the  106 
acres.  c.  f.  b. 

A  PROSPEROUS  ITALIAN. — The  following  clipping  from 
Grand  Haven  (Mich.)  Courier-Journal  shows  what  a  poor 
man  can  do  if  he  will  only  go  at  it  right.  My  banker  told 
me  that  the  amount  the  Italian  is  said  to  have  taken  out 
of  this  country  is  not  exaggerated.  “A  Grand  Haven  watch 
man  discovered  that  an  Italian  was  making  a  lodging  place 
of  a  box  car  and  ordered  him  out.  He  got  out.  but  ex- 
plained  that  he  was  taking  that  method  of  protecting  him¬ 
self  from  the  weather  and  sand  fleas  because  his  capital  of 
S46  or  $50  was  all  invested  in  bananas  and  peanuts  and  he 
was  trying  hard  to  save  expenses  and  catch  on.  But  senti¬ 
ment  and  official  duty  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  night 
guardian  and  the  Italian  was  told  to  keep  out.  lie  kept  out 
and  also  kept  on  selling  bananas  and  peanuts  from  a  small 
street  stand.  It  was  10  years  ago  Salvador  Belsito  was 
bounced  from  the  box  car  by  Peter  Cook,  the  corporation 
watch.  A  few  days  ago  he  took  a  notion  to  go  back  to 
Italy.  He  has  gone.  He  took  with  him  about  $15,000  of 
single  standard  value.  His  fruit  stand  had  become  a  store 
and  he  was  no  longer  a  "dago."  but  Mr.  Belsito.  Some  say 
he  will  live  permanently  in  Italy  :  others  that  he  will  return 
and  double  his  money.  There  is  no  information  how  much 
Peter  Cook,  the  night  watchman,  became  worth  during  the 
io  years  past,  but.  however,  he  did  not  buy  out  Mr.  Salvador 
Belsito,  the  box  car  dago."  geo.  c.  bor<*k. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  illustrated  booklet  issued  by  Williams  Telephone  and 
Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  O.,  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  any 
reader  who  contemplates  putting  a  telephone  in  his  house  or 
who  is  interested  in  the  construction  or  equipment  of  a  line. 
It  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

Swan’s  brand  of  felt  roofing  has  been  standard  for  more 
than  20  years.  It  is  sold  direct  to  user  and  we  dare  say  the 
homes  and  farm  buildings  of  hundreds  of  our  people  are 
covered  by  this  roofing.  It  is  suitable  for  either  flat  or 
steep  roofs.  Anyone  can  put  it  on.  If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  have  leaky  roofs  write  to  the  A.  F.  Swan  Co.,  114 
Battery  Place,  New  York. 

Those  who  are  intending  to  purchase  feed  mills  this  sea¬ 
son  should  not  overlook  the  old  reliable  Quaker  City,  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  A.  W.  Straub  Co.,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago. 
It  is  a  mill  that  well  deserves  attention.  It  has  been  manu- 
faetured  for  38  years.  It  would  long  since  have  been  off 
the  market  if  it  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  times  and  been 
year  by  year  one  of  the  best  mills  made.  Catalogue  and 
detailed  information  may  be  had  by  writing  the  company  at 
either  address. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

LIFE’S  TRAGEDIES. 

Thou  art  not  to  be  pitied,  who  hast  known 
The  threat  of  midnight  when  the  forelands 
moan 

And  all  the  winds  are  out ; 

Dread  and  despair  and  anguish — the  great 
things 

That  sit  like,  crowns  upon  the  brows  of  Kings 
Or  that  Queens  weep  about 
— If  by  these  only  thou  has  been  accursed, 
Grieve  not  too  much;  for  mese  are  not  the 
worst. 

It  is  the  slow  and  softly  dropping  tears 
That  bring  the  furrows  to  man’s  face ;  the 
years. 

Falling  and  fall’n  in  vain, 

That  turn  the  gold  to  gray  upon  his  head ; 
And  the  dull  days  to  disappointment  wed, 
And  pain  that  follows  pain 
That  make  life  bitter  in  the  mouth,  and  strew 
The  dead  with  roses,  but  the  quick  with  yew. 

Better  a  wide  and  windy  world,  and  scope 
For  rise  and  downfall  of  a  mighty  hope, 

Than  many  little  ills; 

Better  the  sudden  horror,  the  swift  wrong, 
Than  doubts  and  cares  that  die  not,  and  the 
long 

Monotony  that  kills ; 

The  empty  dawns,  pale  stars,  and  narrow 
skies, 

Mean  hopes,  mean  fears,  mean  sorrows,  and 
mean  sighs. 

— Gerald  Gould  in  the  London  Spectator. 

• 

Personally  we  do  not  care  for  a  valance 
around  a  brass  or  iron  bed,  because  we 
think  the  fewer  dust-collecting  hangings 
the  better;  if,  however,  it  is  desired,  it  is 
often  a  puzzle  how  best  to  attach  it.  A 
very  good  way  is  to  attach  the  valance  to 
a  coarse  sheet  just  the  size  of  the  bed, 
spreading  this  over  the  wire  mattress.  The 
mattress  above  keeps  the  sheet  smooth  and 
the  valance  is  always  in  place. 

* 

At  the  end  of  the  Summer  one  often  sees 
remnants  of  pretty  light  challis,  in  small 
flowered  patterns,  which  are  sold  cheap. 
Such  a  remnant  may  be  made  into  a  baby’s 
carriage  robe,  or  a  foot-cover  (couvre- 
pied,  as  the  faneywork  authorities  call  it) 
to  lay  across  the  foot  of  the  bed.  The  ma¬ 
terial  is  interlined  with  one  or  two  thick¬ 
nesses  of  cotton  batting,  and  tufted  with 
baby  ribbon  matching  the  deepest  tint  in 
the  flowers.  Such  a  cover  makes  a  very 
dainty  gift. 

* 

According  to  a  truthful  man  from 
Maine,  a  tramp  up  in  Piscataquis  County 
rang  a  doorbell  the  other  day,  and  when 
the  woman  of  the  house,  a  raw-boned,  de¬ 
termined  looking  person,  came  to  the  door, 
he  asked,  thinking  it  a  good  joke: 
‘‘Madame,  will  you  marry  me?’’ 

The  woman  unrolled  her  sleeves,  reached 
for  her  hat  and  jacket  and  said: 

“Well,  I’ve  buried  four  on  ye,  and  I 
reckin  I  ain’t  takin’  no  stump !”  The 
tramp  fled. 

♦ 

Fleece-back  pique,  which  was  used  to 
make  warm  washing  waists  last  Fall,  has 
appeared  again  in  a  great  variety  of  pat¬ 
terns,  dots  and  sprigs  of  color  on  a  white 
ground,  at  29  cents  a  yard.  French  waist- 
ing  flannels  at  59  cents  a  yard  are  very 
handsome  in  rich  Persian  patterns,  both 
light  and  dark.  White  albatross  at  about 
39  cents  a  yard  is  excellent  when  a  thin 
woolen  waist  is  required,  as  a  little  orna¬ 
mentation  makes  it  quite  dressy,  and  it 
washes  admirably. 

* 

Pickled  red  cabbage  does  not  seem  quite 
such  a  favorite  with  Americans  as  with 
foreigners.  Here  is  a  tested  German 
recipe.  Cut  a  red  cabbage  of  good  size  into 
six  pieces,  sprinkle  it  with  salt  and  leave 
it  for  a  day  and  a  night.  Then  drain  off 
the  liquid,  rinse  it  with  cold  water  and  let 
it  soak  in  fresh  cold  water.  Scald  half  a 
gallon  of  vinegar  with  a  dozen  whole 
cloves  and  white  peppers  and  a  few  blades 
of  mace  broken  fine.  Turn  in  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar  and  two  or  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  celery  seed.  Cook  slowly  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  Have  the  cabbage, 
drained  and  dried,  packed  into  a  stonejar. 
Turn  the  hot  vinegar  over  it  and  put  it  m 
a  cool  place.  The  cabbage  will  be  at  its 
best  in  two  months. 

* 

Knitted  head  and  shoulder  shawls, 
either  in  silk  or  woolen,  are  in  as  great 
favor  now  as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
The  silk  head  shawls,  offered  for  evening 


wear  in  white  and  delicate  colors,  cost 
readymade,  95  cents  to  $1.50 ;  silk  shoulder 
shawls  $2.50  to  $10,  and  wool  shoulder 
shawls  $1.35  to  $5.50.  Any  woman  with  a 
taste  for  knitting  may  make  a  superior 
article  for  the  cost  of  the  material.  Shet¬ 
land  wool  is  used  for  the  fine  shawls, 
which  are  very  soft  and  cobwebby. 

* 

In  making  the  little  French  dresses  so 
popular  for  small  girls  the  fullness  of  the 
blouse  is  adjusted  by  using  a  waist  lining 
and  sewing  the  skirt  to  its  lower  edge. 
This  lining  is  cut  low  in  the  neck,  and  fin¬ 
ished  like  an  underwaist,  while  the  belt  is 
bias ;  on  it  are  the  buttons  to  which  the 
waist  is  attached.  The  outside  waist  is 
finished  with  a  belt  put  on  like  a  binding, 
but  wide  enough  for  buttonholes  to  attach 
it  to  the  buttons  of  the  lining.  There 
should  be  loops  at  either  side  to  hold  the 
sash  in  place. 


Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

It  has  been  a  busy  week,  for  I  have  had 
a  new  impulse  to  do  extra  work,  and  it 
has  made  me  more  hopeful  for  the  future. 
Some,  time  ago  a  friend  who  had  been  to 
St.  Louis  the  latter  part  of  Summer  told 
me,  on  returning,  that  she  wanted  to  go 
away  again  with  her  husband  for  a  trip, 
but  hadn’t  a  bit  of  jam  or  jelly  made.  A 
sudden  inspiration  came  to  me,  for  I  knew 
my  jelly  was  always  considered  a  success, 
so  I  said :  “If  you  like  to  send  me  the  pots, 
with  the  sugar,  I  can  make  you  up  some 
with  the  Hyslop  crab  apples  that  grow  on 
my  tree.  It  was  one  Father  planted  for 
me  years  ago,  and  had  two  or  three  bushels 
of  the  reddest  fruit.  It  makes  the  richest 
colored  jelly  and  has  a  distinct  flavor  that 
most  people  like.”  I  wondered  afterwards 
how  I  managed  to  make  the  suggestion. 
My  friend  was  glad  of  the  chance,  and  told 
me  to  make  her  some  wild  grape  jam  at 
the  same  time.  So  I  took  courage,  and 
had  determination  to  make  a  good  article 
and  make  it  pay,  for  I  could  foresee  that 
there  was  a  chance  in  future  years  to  start 
a  good  business  in  this  line,  and  earn 
money  at  home.  In  most  communities 
there  are  likely  to  be  a  few  customers 
who  prefer  to  purchase  if  they  could  be 
sure  of  a  good  article. 

It’s  quite  a  work  to  boil  and  strain  such 
a  quantity,  especially  as  the  kettle  is  small. 
But  I  had  the  prospect  of  a  little  pocket 
money  before  me  and  worked  with  a  right 
good  will  In  the  first  place,  I  cut  out  all 
specks  and  took  off  the  stalks,  then  boiled 
a  peck  of  the  crab  apples  for  an  hour  in 
as  much  water  as  covered  them.  This 
was  put  hot  into  a  jelly  bag  without  any 
pressure,  but  just  drained,  and  to  each 
pint  of  the  syrup  it  required  a  pound  of 
granulated  sugar.  It  needed  close  watch¬ 
ing  in  order  to  take  it  off  the  moment  it 
came  to  a  “jell,”  and  a  tin  plate  set  on  a 
bit  of  ice  or  upon  a  vessel  of  cold  water, 
soon  told  when  it  was  the  proper  con¬ 
sistency.  There  was  a  grapevine  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  the  grapes  only  a  little 
removed  from  the  wild,  and  they  were 
seldom  used.  So  by  the  promise  of  giving 
Minty  a  share  of  the  jam  I  got  the  fruit 
for  the  gathering.  The  skins  were  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  pulp,  keeping  them  in 
separate  dishes,  then  the  pulp  was  put  into 
the  preserving  kettle  with  a  teacupful  of 
water,  and  when  heated  run  through  a 
colander  to  separate  the  seeds.  This  was 
put  with  the  skins  and  weighed,  adding  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit. 
Cook  slowly  to  keep  from  burning,  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Minty  and 
my  friend  both  pronounced  it  delicious. 

The  boys  always  go  to  Sunday  School, 
and  Minty  says  it  is  so  comfortable  to 
have  them  away,  so  that  we  know  where 
they  are,  and  she  can  have  a  quiet  sleep  all 
afternoon  on  Sunday,  or  visit  a  neighbor. 
Little  boys  do  not  appear  to  enjoy  the 
study  of  the  lesson,  or  learning  the  “gold¬ 
en  text,”  and  I  have  some  trouble  to  teach 
them,  for  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  a  teacher 
that  the  parents  expect  them  to  regenerate 
their  children  in  one  hour  a  week,  when 
they  have  charge  of  them  all  the  rest  of 
the  time.  Last  week  the  subject  was  the 
miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  But  when 
I  tried  to  convey  to  them  the  spirit  of  that 
miracle  they  were  the  greatest  little  scep¬ 
tics  I  had  ever  contended  with.  Miracles 
that  healed  the  sick,  and  gave  sight  to  the 
blind  they  grasped  easily. 

And  so  in  the  mixture  of  work  and  play 
the  Autumn  days  are  passing,  and  I  look 
forward  to  being  able  to  purchase  some 
books,  and  make  little  home  improvements 
with  the  money  earned  this  last  two  weeks. 
After  all,  there  is  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
on  a  farm  with  a  little  fruit,  and  next 
year  I  shall  hope  to  do  more  towards 
being  self-helpful,  and  earning  my  pocket 
money.  charity  sweetheart. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  seven-gored  tucked  skirt,  No.  4830, 
is  a  simple  pattern,  which  will  be  found 
satisfactory  either  for  a  separate  skirt,  or 
as  part  of  a  suit.  The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven 
gores  and  is  laid  in  backward  turning 
pleats  that  are  made  deeper  below  than 
above  the  stitchings  by  means  of  exten¬ 
sions  at  the  edge  of  each  gore.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium. 


22  to  32  waist. 

size  is  yards  27  inches  wide,  five  yards 
44  inches  wide  or  Al/2  yards  52  inches  wide, 
when  material  has  figure  or  nap ;  6^4  yards 
27,  zy2  yards  44  or  three  yards  52  inches 
wide  when  material  has  neither  figure  nor 
nap.  The  pattern  4830  is  cut  in  sizes  for 
22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inch  waist  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents. 

A  very  good  model  for  a  misses’  skirt  is 
shown  in  No.  4825.  It  is  made  of  plaid,  j 
cut  bias  and  stitched  with  silk.  The  pleats 
are  turned  backward  and  are  so  arranged 
as  to  conceal  all  seams,  while  the  many 
gores  do  away  with  unnecessary  bulk.  All 
suiting  and  skirting  materials  are  appro¬ 


4825  Misses’  Seven  Gored  Kilted  Skirt, 
12  to  16  yrs. 


Who  is 

Macbeth  ? 

The  maker  who 
isn’t  afraid  of  his 
lamp-chimneys. 

The  Index  tells  you,  in  ten  minutes,  allyou 
need  to  know  for  comfort  with  lamps  and 
the  saving  of  chimney-money;  sent  free; 
do  you  want  it  ? 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


FREE 
Sample  Book 


See  our 
s  am  pies 
of  cloth 
and  prices 
•.before 
buying 
■  your  win- 
,1  t  e  r  suit. 
1: ,  We  have 
'  an  enor- 
o  u  s 
trad  e  in 
Men’s 
and  Boys’ 
Clothing 
and  are  prepared 
to  serve  you  as  no 
other  firm  can. 
We  sell  only  good, 
serviceable  suits 
and  quote  prices 
that  will  surprise 
you  when  you  see 
the  quality  we  put 
in  all  our  gar¬ 
ments. 

Our  clothing  is 
made  in  clean, 
well  aired  and 
lighted  work¬ 
shops.  When  you 
buy  from  us  you 
get  the  very  best. 
Ask  for  Sample 
Book  W2  and  we 
will  send  you  75 
pieces  of  cloth  for 
your  inspection. 
If  you  want  a  suit 
cut  to  your  special 
order  ask  for  Sam¬ 
ple  BookV21  and 
we  will  send  28 
pieces  of  cloth,  also  a  tape  measure  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  taking  measurements. 

Either  Book  W2  of  ready-made  samples  or 
V2 1  of  made- to-order  samples— write  to-day. 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

^Michigan  Ave.,  Madison  and  Washington  Sts. 

Chicago 


TELEPHONES 

AXD  LINE  MATERIAL  FOR 

FARMERS’  LINES 

bo  simple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 
77  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


priate.  The  skirt  consists  of  seven  gores 
and  is  closed  invisibly  at  the  center  back. 
The  pleats  are  laid  on  indicated  lines  and 
are  pressed  flat  for  their  entire  length,  but 
stitched  for  a  portion  only.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(14  years)  is  6§4t  yards  21  or  27  inches 
wide  or  3^4  yards  44  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  4825  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of 
12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


“TELEPHONE^ 

a  book  of  meaty  telephone  Information  giving  just 
what  the  farmer  wants  to  know  about  ’phones.  A 
“straight  from  the  shoulder”  talk.  A  book  that 
will  post  you  how  to  buy  right.  Sent  free  if  you 
ask  for  book  F-102  Address  nearest  office. 

Strombarg-Carlson  Tei.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.T.,Chlcigo, III. 


Pale,  thin,  tired,  nervous,  depressed? 

Ask  your  doctor  about  taking  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  for  this  bad 
condition  of  your  blood.  If  he  says,  “All  right,”  then  take  it. 
If  not,  then  don’t  take  it.  We  feel  perfectly  safe,  for  we  know 
.what  doctors  say  about  this  old  family  medicine. 


J.  C.  Ayer  Co. , 
Lowell,  Mass. 


making 


for  this  large 
handsome 
steel  range 

without  high  clceet  or  reservoir.  With 
large,  high,  roomy,  warming  closet  and 
reservoir, just  as  shown  in  cut,  $1  1.95. 
Roservoir  is  porcelain  on  inside,  asbestos 
covered  on  outside.  Heavy  cast  top  with  0 
full  size  cooking  holes.  Large  roomy  oven, 
regular  8-18size.  <We  have  9 styles  ofsteel 
and  cast  ranges  with  much  largerand  small¬ 
er  ovens,  sizes  to  suit  all.) 
The  body  is  made  of  cold 
rolled  steel,  top  and  all  cast- 
gs  of  best  pig  iron.  Crate; 
e  useimproved  duplex  grate, 
wood  or  coal.  Nickel 
on  front  of  main  top; 
ackets  and  tea  shelves  on 
closet;  band  and  ornament  onreservoir; 
oven  door,  etc.  Are  highly  polished 


for  this 

Oak 

Heater 


just  as  illustrated.  Bums 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 
Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body, 
heavy  cast  base,  large  cast 
f eed  door,  ash  pit  door  and 
ash  pan,  swing  top,  screw 
draft-regulator.  Polished 
urn,  nickel  top  ring,  name 
plate,  foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have 
stoves  of  every 
Hot  blast,  air  tights,  the 
kind  that  retails  for  $3.00. 
for80c.  Base  burners 
at  Yt  the  regular  price 


OUR  TERMS 


Write 


the  range  an  ornament  to  any  home. 

are  the  most  liberal 
ever  made.  We  will  si 

_  _ _ _ _ any  range  orstove, 

it  to  be  perfect  in  construction  and  material  and  we  guarantee _  _ 

reach  you  in  perfect  condition.  You  can  pay  for  it  after  you  receive  it.  You  can  take  It 
Into  your  own  home  and  use  It  80  full  days.  If  you  do  not  find  it  to  be  exactly  as  represented  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
In  every  way.  and  the  biggest  bargain  in  a  stove  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  and  equal  to  stoves  that  retail  for  double  our  price, 
you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won’t  be  out  one  single  cent. 

nilT  TUIC  HfillJJ  AIIT  anci  send!  tto  us  and  we  will  mail  you  our  free  Stove  Catalog.  It  explains  ourterms  fully, 

vU  I  llllo  All  UU  I  tells  you  how  to  order.  Don’t  buy  a  stove  of  any  kind  until  you  get  our  new  largo 

liberal  termsSand  tha  lowest  prices  over  made.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO. 


mol 


Where  Nothing  Ever  Happens. 

The  first  time  we  saw  Brother  Fred's 
wife  was  soon  after  their  marriage,  when 
they  came  on  to  Grandfather  s  funeral,  and 
then  Fred  had  to  hurry  back  on  account 
of  his  business,  and  they  stayed  only  a 
part  of  the  day.  Estelle  was  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  quiet  and  loneliness  of  the 
farm.  She  had  been  born  and  brought  up 
iu  a  big  city,  and  she  and  bred  had  gone 
to  housekeeping  in  a  brick  block  where 
five  streets  came  together;  where  the  ele¬ 
vated  trains  went  by  every  half  hour,  and 
you  couldn't  look  out  of  a  window  without 
seeing  three  or  four  trolley  cars;  where 
the  streets  were  alive  from  early  morning 
till  late  evening  with  heavy  wagons  and 
light  wagons,  automobiles,  bicycles,  pedes¬ 
trians  and  dogs,  and  where  the  din  was  so 
deafening  night  and  day,  that  you  could 
hardly  hear  yourself  think. 

‘'And  you  two  have  lived  here  all  your 
lives!”  she  exclaimed,  with  pity  and  won¬ 
der  in  her  tone.  "How  could  you  ever 
stand  it?  I  should  think  you  would  have 
died  of  lonesomeness.  Why!  there  isn’t 
a  house  in  sight”— the  leaves  were  on  the 


T1IE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


antly  given, 
in  the  Fall. 

It  proved  to  be 
partly  because  of 
partly  because  we 
for  ourselves  anti 
with  us,  than  we 
so  we  were  glad 


that  perhaps  she  would  come 


?”  she  gasped, 
are  going  to  keep 


on 


trees  then — ‘‘and  it  can’t  be  that  you  ever 
see  a  living  soul  to*speak  of.  Of  course 
it  is  dreadful  to  lose  poor,  dear  Grandpa, 
but  I  am  so  glad  that  now  you  can  leave 
here  and  go  where  you  can  see  people  and 
where  something  is  going  on.  ’ 

“But  we’re  not  going  away,”  Matilda  in¬ 
formed  her. 

"Not  going  away 

“No,  Laura  and  I 
here  and  run  the  farm." 

She  gazed  from  one  to  the  other  of  us 
in  a  bewildered  way.  “You  do  not  want 
to  stay?”  she  asked  at  length.  It  had 
occurred  to  her  as  a  possible  explanation 
that  some  cruel  necessity  forced  up  to 
remain  in  this  desolate  spot. 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “we  want  to  stay.  It  is 
our  home  and  we  love  it.” 

There  was  nothing  to  be  said  after  that, 
but  we  caught  our  young  sister-in-law 
looking  at  us  pityingly  from  time  to  time, 
“Poor  things !'  her  expression  seemed  to 
say,  “it  is  because  they  have  never  known 
anything  different. 

So,  after  the  funeral,  tliev  went  home, 
and  we  began  our  new  life.  To  be  sure 
had  always  done  more  or  less  farm 

he  had 


we  _ 

work,  helping  Grandfather,  for 
been  rather  feeble  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  hired  help  was  hard  to  get,  but  now, 
we  had  all  the  responsibility,  and  it  was 
very  interesting. 

Fred  is  a  good  brother,  and  he  wrote 
often,  lie  told  us  that  Estelle  worried 
about  us  a  great  deal.  It  was  such  a 
dreadful  pity  that  two  “nice  voting  girls” 
like  us  should  bury  ourselves  alive  sim¬ 
ply  through  ignorance  of  better  things. 
She  begged,  she  entreated,  she  implored 
us  to  come  and  make  them  a  long  visit. 
She  set  dates  for  us,  and  she  pleaded  with 
us  to  say  when  we  could  come,  and  if  we 
could  not  plan  ahead  she  wanted  us  to 
promise  that  we  would  drop  down  upon 
them  whenever  it  happened  that  we  could 
leave  home,  without  feeling  obliged  to  let 
them  know  beforehand.  But  we  couldn  t 
leave  things  very  well,  even  for  a  short 
visit,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  with 
new  clothes  and  one  thing  and  another — 
though  of  course  we  didn’t  mention  any¬ 
thing  about  that  in  our  letters. 

When  at  last  she  became  convinced  that 
we  were  hopeless  cases,  then  Estelle  began 
to  urge  it  upon  us  that  we  should  join  the 
woman’s  club  at  the  Centre,  go  over  to 
Whitneyville  to  entertainments,  and  enter 
into  the  social  life  of  the  two  places— 
anything  to  save  ourselves  from  utter  stag¬ 
nation.  '  She  also  called  our  attention  to 
the  statistics  of  the  insane,  showing  what 
an  enormous  proportion  of  the  women 
among  them  owed  their  affliction  to  hav¬ 
ing  lived  on  isolated  farms,  never  seeing 
anybody  outside  the  family,  one  day  the 
exact  counterpart  of  all  the  rest,  no  least 
ripple  of  excitement  ever  stirring  the  dead 
monotony  of  their  cheerless  lives. 

Matilda  and  1  laughed  a  good  deal  over 
these  communications  of  Estelle’s.  We 
tried  to  disabuse  her  mind  of  the  idea  that 
country  life  was  so  extremely  unevent¬ 
ful,  but  she  couldn’t  seem  to  feel  any  dif¬ 
ferently,  so  finally  we  gave  up  trying. 

When  Summer  came  again  we  invited 
Fred  and  Estelle  to  visit  us.  1  hey  wrote 
back  that  they  were  dreadfully  sorry,  but 
that  Fred  couldn’t  leave  his  business. 
Then  we  wanted  to  know  why  Estelle 
couldn’t  come  alone.  Fred  could  put  her 
aboard  the  night  boat,  she  would  awake 
in  Boston  and  take  the  first  train  out  to 
Fairfield,  where  we  would  be  at  the  station 
to  meet  her.  It  was  her  turn  now  to  make 
excuses.  We  teased  her  a  little,  pretend¬ 
ing  to  feel  hurt,  and  Fred  joined  in.  de 
daring  that  her  real  reason  for  refusing 
was  the  “utter  stagnation”  and  the  “dead 
monotony.”  He  said  she  was  afraid  she 
would  go  to  sleep  and  nothing  would  ever 
happen  to  wake  her  up.  We  saw  that  she 
was  really  very  unwilling  to  come  without 
Fred,  and  she  took  our  joking  so  seriously 
that  we  very  soon  dropped  the  subject  en¬ 
tirely  and  ceased  to  think  about  it.  \V  e 
even  forgot  Estelle’s  half  promise,  reluct- 


a  hard  Summer  for  us, 
the  excessive  heat,  and 
had  planned  more  work 
Cousin  Elias,  who  lived 
could  comfortably  do, 
when  Fall  and  cooler 
weather  came.  When  the  silage  had  been 
put  in  the  silo,  and  the  apples  gathered, 
and  the  cabbages  got  in,  and  the  pigs  sold, 
and  the  henhouses  banked  up,  and  the 
Fall  plowing  done,  and  10  or  a  dozen  loads 
of  sawdust  hauled  from  the  mill  for  bed¬ 
ding,  and  the  cranberries  picked  and  the 
bushes  in  the  further  pasture  cut,  we  could 
settle  down  to  our  regular  work  and  take 
solid  comfort,  we  told  ourselves. 

It  was  one  day  toward  the  latter  part 
of  September  that  Mr.  Robinson  sent  word 
that  he  was  coming  the  next  day  to  cut 
and  put  in  our  silage.  We  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  him  till  a  week  later,  and  we  had 
to  scurry  around  and  notify  the  men  who 
had  agreed  to  come  and  help.  I  went  to 
West  Fairfield  to  see  two  men  who  had 
promised  to  come  with  a  horse  and  wagon 
apiece,  while  Matilda  went  over  to  the 
Gardner  neighborhood  to  tell  the  two 
Gardner  bovs  and  Job  Pike.  Cousin  Elias 
stayed  at  home  to  get  everything  ready. 
Fortunately  all  the  men  could  come,  and 
they,  with  Elias  and  the  men  Mr.  Robin¬ 
son  would  bring  with  him,  would  make  a 
force  sufficient  to  put  the  work  through 
nicely. 

We  were  up  at  four  the  next  morning 
to  get  a  good  start  with  our  housework, 
for  the  men  were  all  to  stay  to  dinner. 
We  had  got  breakfast  out  of  the  way,  the 
men  had  come,  and  everything  was  going 
swimmingly,  when  one  of  the  neighbors 
stopped  to  leave  a  letter  the  post-master 
had  sent  by  him.  It  had  a  special  deliv¬ 
ery  stamp  on  it,  but  we  were  outside  the 
limits  and  would  not  have  got  it  any 
sooner  if  some  one  hadn’t  happened  to  be 
coming  our  way. 

The  letter  was  from  Fred’s  wife.  “Dear 
Sisters,”  she  wrote,  “I  am  coming  for  a 
week’s  visit.  Shall  take  the  boat  to-mor¬ 
row  night,  and  come  out  to  Fairfield  on 
the  early  train.  In  great  haste,  your  lov¬ 
ing  Estelle.” 

“Day  after  to-morrow,”  I  said.  “That 
will  give  us  to-morrow  to  get  ready  in,” 
and  Matilda  put  the  letter  away  and  we 
went  on  with  our  work. 

Perhaps  a  half  hour  passed  when  I  sud¬ 
denly  happened  to  think  of  something. 
“Matilda,  when  was  that  letter  dated?” 

I  asked. 

“Oh,  dear!  I  never  thought  of  that,” 
said  Matilda.  “Of  course  it  couldn’t  have 
been  written  to-day.” 

She  hastened  to  get  it.  “It  isn’t  dated 
at  all  on  the  inside,”  she  said,  “but  it  is 
post-marked  the  twentieth,  at  six  thirty 
P.  M.” 

“Night  before  last,”  1  cried.  “Matilda 
Haywood,  she’s  on  the  train  this  minute, 
and"  it’s  due  in  less  than  an  hour !” 

We  gazed  at  each  other  in  dismay.  “We 
can’t  possibly  take  our  horse,”  I  said. 
“They  can  barely  bring  up  the  corn  fast 
enough  for  the  cutter  now.” 

“No,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  take 
ours,”  Matilda  agreed. 

We  thought  over  all  the  horses  within  a 
mile.  Mr.  Otis,  our  next  neighbor  on  the 
north,  was  using  both  his,  mowing  his 
second  crop.  Mr.  Clapp,  our  .neighbor  on 
the  other  side,  had  just  gone  by  on  his 
way  to  Whitneyville.  The  Parker’s  horse 
was  sick.  Mr.  Denbv  never  lent  his  horse. 
The  Garrisons  and  Smiths  were  off  on 
their  milk  routes  with  theirs. 

“There’s  Old  Folger’s  horse,”  Matilda 
said. 

1  groaned,  hut  we  both  knew  it  was  that 
or  nothing. 

“You  go  after  him,”  said  Matilda,  “and 
I’ll  be  changing  my  dress.” 

“There  won’t  be  time  to  come  back  for 
our  buggy,”  I  told  her.  “I  can  get  ready 
in  two  minutes,  and  you  can  keep  right 
on  and  not  be  bothered.” 

So  I  hurried  into  a  fresh  shirt-waist  and 
black  skirt  and  started.  It  took  some  time 
to  get  Old  I'olger’s  horse  up  from  the 
pasture.  I  helped  put  on  the  harness, 
which  was  almost  half  strings,  and  wished 
I  hadn’t  told  him  I  wasn’t  going  back- 
home.  I  wished  so  more  when  he  backed 
out  the  democrat;  I  hadn’t  thought  it 
could  look  so  disreputable.  But  it  was 
too  late  now  to  change  my  mind,  and  I 
got  in  and  took  the  reins. 

(To  he  continued.) 


No  Dessert 
More  Attractive 

Why  use  gelatine  and 
spend  hours  soaking, 
sweetening,  flavoring 
and  coloring  when 

Jell-O 

produces  better  results  in  two  minutes? 
Everything  in  the  package.  Simply  add  hot 
water  and  set  to  cool.  It’s  perfection.  A  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  housewife.  No  trouble,  less  ex¬ 
pense.  Try  it  to-day.  In  Four  Fruit  Fla¬ 
vors:  Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry.  At  grocers.  10c. 


ANDREWS 

SCHOOL  DESKS 

Church  Furniture 
Opera  Chairs 

Hall  Seating 

None  Better  Nor  Cheaper 

The  Popular  Anti-Trust  House 

Established  1865 

THE  A.  H.  ANDREWS  CO. 

174  <Xk>  176  Wabash  Av«. 
Department  SF  CHICAGO 


There  are  many  kinds  of  love,  as  many  kinds 
of  light. 

And  every  kind 
ni  gilt. 

There  is  love  that  stirs  the 
that  gives  it  rest, 
lint  the  love  that  leads  life  upward  is  the 
noblest  and  the  best. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


of  love  makes  a  glory  in  the 
heart,  and  love 
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TOWERS 
ABOVE 
AU  OTHERS 


you  ’wibb  rim* 

^sh  y 

WATERPROOF 
OIL&P  CWOTHINO 
&V&RYWHLR&. 

The  best  materials,  skilled  workmen  and 
sixtyoeven  years  experience  have  made 
TOWER’5  flickers.  Coats  and  Hats 
famou>  the  world  over  They  are  made  in 
black  or  jellowfor  all  kinds  of  wet  work, 
and  eveiy  garment  bearing  the  SIGN  OF 
THE  rl  5H  is  guaranteed  to  dive  sat¬ 
isfaction.  All  reliable  dealers  sell  them 
A. J.  TOWER  C0..B05T0K.MA55..U.3.A. 
TOWtB  CANADIAN  CO..bmittd.TOCOHTO.(AN.| 


Ask  Trsds-Msrk. 

Y/lliLr  lilt  IS  Guaranteed  to  go  twice: 

JSt  as  paste  or  liquid  polishes.  X-Knytsthe 
joru.  ORICINAL  Powdered  Stove 

l’ollsll.  It  gives  a  quirk,  brilliant  lustre  and  l>oes 
Slot  llttrn  Ofl".  Sample  sent  if  you  address  Dept.  P 
I.AMOST,  CORLISS  *  CO..  Agin..  78  Hudson  St..  Sew  York. 


WE  WILL  SEND 

to  any  address  our  new  catalogue  of  Sheet  Music  and 
Books.  Prices  greatly  reduced. 

IMPERIAL  MUSIC  CO 
1 60  So.  First  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


ROYALTY  PAID 

■—■ON 


and  Musical  Compositions,  We 
arrange  &  popularize.  Address 

PIONEER  PUB.  CO 


S  0 11  g-PO  0  Ill  S  GtW  Baltimore  Bldg.,  Chicago,!!! 
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■Y  our 
New 
Stove 

Don’t  buy  a  stove  or  heater  until  you  have 
seen  our  new  48-page  Stove  Catalogue  afine 
book  with  large,  clear  Illustrations,  detailed,  re¬ 
liable  descriptions  of  the  lowest  prices  obtain¬ 
able  anywhere  for  honestly  built  stoves,  ranges 
and  heaters. 

Our  Windsor  and  Lakeside  stoves  are  the 
products  of  our  own  factories  and  represent  the 
best  types  of  stove  construction. 

Write  at  once  for  our  stove  catalogue.  Send 
also  address  of  any  neighbor  who  you  think  will 
like  to  receive  our  money  saving  stove  prop¬ 
osition.  They  will  welcome  the  atrractive  cat¬ 
alogue  we  intend  to  send  them.  Our  stove 
catalogue  is  entirely  free.  Merely  send  a  pos¬ 
tal.  Cold  weather  iscoming;better  write  at  once. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Michigan  Ave.,  Madisonand  Washington  Sts. 

Chicago  I  “ 


Butchering 

Time 


•V-.v.'firVAwi 


No.  26-4  Qts.  Price,  85.60 

It’s  surprising  how  much  time  and 
work  can  be  saved  by  using  proper 
utensils.  On  butchering  day  an  Enter¬ 
prise  Sausage  Stutter  is  a  great  saver 
and  a  big  help.  No  other  machine 
does  the  work  so  well  as  the 

ENTERPRISE 

Sausage  Stuffer 

The  corrugated  spout  prevents  air 
entering  casing,  thus  assuring  preser¬ 
vation  of  sausage.  It’s  so  simple,  so 
easily  managed  and  cleaned.  Takes 
but  a  minute  to  convert  it  into  a  per¬ 
fect  Lard  Press. 

An  Enterprise  Sausage  Stuffer,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chop¬ 
per,  makes  a  complete  butchering  out¬ 
fit  unequaled  for  quality  and  quantity 
of  wont  performed.  You’re  “killing 
time’’  everyday  you  go  without  them. 
Buy  now,  and  be  sure  to  ask  for  “En¬ 
terprise”  machines. 

Sol  d  by  all  hardware  dealers  and  general  stores. 
Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  the  r“Enterprising 
Housekeeper,”  containing  2<>0  recipes.  Free 
catalog  of  Household  Helps,  mailed  on  request. 

ENTERPRISE  MF6.  CO.  of  PA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SUIT, 


HOW  OLD  IS  YOUR  BOY? 

IF  HE  IS  MORE  THAN  3  AND 
LESS  THAN  18  YEARS  OF  AGE. 
than  cut  this  notice  out  and  mall 
to  us,  and  you  will  receive  by  return 
mall,  postpaid.  FREE,  our  Big  Book 
of  Boys'  Fashions,  a  big  book  of 
samples  of  cloth  and  a  cloth  tape 
measure.  You  will  receive  our  latest 
and  most  astonishingly  liberal  offer. 

DON’T  BUY  YOUR  BOY  A 

don't  wear  youraell  out 
cutting  down  and  making 
over  his  father’s  clothes  until  you 
answer  this  announcement  and  get 
our  Free  Book,  our  Free  Fashion 
Book,  our  Free  Samples,  our  Free 
Outfit,  our  latest  offer—  the  most 
liberal  proposition  ever  made. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  BOYS’ 

in  our  own  factory. 
We  make  boys'  and 
children's  winter  clothing  In  endless 
variety,  all  the  latest  styles,  all  the  new, 
up  to  date  things,  we  make  the  smart 
kind  of  clothes  that  so  much  please  the 
mother  and  son,  and  If  you  have  a  hoy 
between  three  and  eighteen  and  you  will 
answer  this  notice,  we  will  send  you 
something  by  return  mail,  free  that  will 
be  so  unusually  liberal  and  fair,  that  we 
know  your  boy  will  wear  oneof  our  suits. 

WE  WILL  EXPLAIN 

Plan,  why  we  can  furnish  made  up  garments  for  less  than  you  could  buy  the  doth  alone  elsewhere, 
why  our  clothing  wears  better,  fits  better  and  Is  so  much  more  stylish  than  any  clothing  you  could 
buy  in  any  clothing  store  at  three  times  our  price.  We  will  explain  how  we  can  afford  to  furnish  your  boy  a  nice 
suit  on  our  liberal  policy,  how  we  can  guarantee  a  perfect  fit,  how  little  express  -barges  you  will  have  to  pay  and 
how  quickly  we  can  get  the  suit  to  your  boy.  Book,  samples,  fashions,  blanks,  tape  measure  and  our  latest  offer 
will  go  to  you  Free  by  return  mall  if  you  will  cuttlilsjiotlce  out  and  mail  to  us.  Do 
for  your  boy's  sake.  Don't 
forget  the  boys.  Address. 


CLOTHING 


Jon't  delay.  Write  now.  Dolt 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago,  ill. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  October 
10,  1004: 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  hard  Winter....  —  @1.16 

No.  1,  Northern .  —  @1.1 8  % 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow .  —  @  61% 

Oats,  mixed  .  —  @  36 

Rye  .  —  @  81 

Harley,  feeding  .  —  @  40 

Timothy  seed,  retail,  bu .  —  @2.85 

PEED. 

Spring  bran,  200-lb  sacks .  22.00@  23.00 

Middlings  . . ..  24.00@  26.00 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime  .  80  @  85 

No.  3  to  No.  1 .  55  @  75 

Clover  and  clover  mixed .  60  @  75 

Straw,  long  rye .  90  @1.05 

Short  and  oat .  45  @  75 

MILK. 

Exchange  price  has  been  raised  to  $1.41  per 
40-quart  can,  or  2%  cents  per  quart  to  ship¬ 
pers  in  20-cent  freight  zone. 


TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery  . 

. .  13 

@ 

21 

State  dairy  . 

. .  13 

@ 

19% 

Western  factory  . 

. .  12 

@ 

14 

Packing  stock  . 

.  .  11 

@ 

13% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream  . 

. .  oy4@ 

10% 

Skims . . . . 

3 

@ 

8 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  white . . 

..  28 

@ 

30 

Fresh  gathered,  mixed . 

,  .  23 

@ 

26 

Western  . 

,  .  19 

@ 

-1  Vi 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated  . 

4 

@ 

7 

Sun  dried  . 

.  3 

@ 

4% 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

@1. 

75 

Cores  and  skins . 

@1.65 

Raspberries  . 

.  19 

@ 

20 

Huckleberries  . 

.  13 

@ 

13% 

Blackberries  . 

6 

@ 

6% 

Cherries  . 

.  12 

Mi@ 

13% 

@2.75 

@2.25 

@2.00 
(a  1.75 
(a  1.50 
@  1.35 
@  75 
<q  4.00 
@3.00 
@3.25 

(a  2.50 
@2.00 
oj  1.50 
@2.00 


FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Alexander . 1.75 

Wealthy  . 1.50 

King,  Oldenburg  and  Graven- 

stein  . 1.50 

Jonathan  . .....1.25 

Baldwin  . 1.25 

Greening  . 1.00 

Windfalls  .  50 

Pears,  Bartlett  and  Seckel. . .  .2.00 

Clairgeau  and  Anjou . 2.00 

Bose  . 2.25 

Louise  Bonne,  Duchess  and 

Lawrence  . 2.00 

Flemish  Beauty . 1.00 

Kieffer  .  75 

Cooking  sorts  . 1.00 

Quinces,  bbl 

Plums,  8-lb  basket .  20 

Peaches,  Jersey,  %-bu.  bkt....  25 

Western  N.  Y.,  carrier, 

Ohio  and  Mich.,  bu.  bkt . 1.00 

Grapes,  4-lb  basket .  10 

Bulk, 

Cranberries,  bbl . 4.50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.  and  Jersey ....  1.50 

Sweets,  bbl . 1.00 

Cauoage,  100  . 2.00 

Cauliflower,  bbl 
Celery,  doz.... 

Eggplants,  bbl.. 

Kale,  bbl . 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2.00 

Red  and  yellow . 1.25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl. 

Marrow  . 

Turnips,  ruta  baga.  bbl .  50 

Tomatoes,  box  . 

BEANS. 

Marrow  . 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 2.50 

White  kidney . 2.80 

Yellow  eye  . 2.70 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  com.  to  ch . 

Pacific  coast  . 

Olds  .  14 

German  crop,  1903 .  56 

NUTS. 

t  nestnuts,  new,  bu . 

Hickory  nuts,  new,  bu . 2.00 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  .  11 

Fowls  .  11 

Roosters,  old 
Turkeys  .... 

Ducks,  pair  .  40 

Geese,  pair  . . 

Pigeons,  pair 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Spring  turkeys,  lb .  15 

Cniekens,  fancy,  lb 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  given  cover  range  from  ton  to  car 
lots. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  46.00@  50.00 

Cotton-seed  meal  .  28.00 @  32.00 

Dried  blood  .  55.00 @  60.00 

Kainit  .  10.00@  12.00 

Muriate  of  potash . 38.00@  44.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  12.00@  16.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 


@3.25 

.  20 

@  50 

.  25 

@  75 

i  5 

@1.50 

.1.00 

@  1.50 

.  10 

(ft).  1 8 

@5.50 

@2.00 

1.00 

(u  2.00 

.  2.00 

@4.00 

,1.25 

(d>  3.00 

,  20 

@  50 

75 

@1.25 

25 

@  50 

2.00 

@5.00 

@  2.00 
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Hops. — Business  on  the  Pacific  coast  Is 
reported  fair,  exporters  having  handled  8.000 
bales  recently  at  about  26  cents  and  1,000  at 
30  or  a  trifle  over.  In  New  York  State  the 
market  is  firm  and  holders  not  anxious  to  sell 
for  less  than  32  to  35  cents,  according  to 
grade. 

Selling  Addresses. — “I  understand  that 
there  are  concerns  which  pay  cash  for  lists  of 
names  and  addresses.  Would  you  advise  deal¬ 
ing  with  them?”  G. 

New  York. 

Some  of  these  firms  may  be  all  right,  but 
as  a  rule  the  names  are  resold  to  auyone  who 
will  pay  for  them,  regardless  of  the  purpose 
which  they  are  used.  Hence  they  may  fall 
into  the  hands  of  dealers  who  will  flood  homes 
with  all  sorts  of  objectionable  literature. 

Chestnuts. — The  heavy  winds  of  last  week 
thrashed  the  trees  so  thoroughly  that  this 


market  has  had  more  lhau  it  could  handle, 
even  at  $3  per  bushel.  Tbere  is  no  probabil¬ 
ity  that  this  condition  will  continue  very 
long,  and  those  who  have  held  back  their 
crops  will  be  likely  to  get  better  prices.  Good 
wild  chestnuts  should  never  sell  for  less  than 
$5  per  bushel  here,  and  probably  would  not 
if  it  were  not  for  the  floods  that  arrive  after 
heavy  winds. 

Apples. — Receipts  are  heavy  for  present 
needs.  As  many  Fall  varieties  are  inferior 
except  for  cooking  a  large  number  of  raw 
apple  consumers  do  not  take  hold  well  until 
Winter  sorts  are  (it  for  use.  Such  varieties 
as  Alexander,  Twenty  Ounce,  Oldenburg  and 
ltibston  Pippin  are  disappointing  and  one 
needs  to  be  very  fond  of  apples  to  take  more 
than  one  bite  of  any  of  these.  Two  kinds 
fully  equal  to  any  in  the  Winter  line  are  Fall 
l’inpin  and  Gravenstein.  But  the  Fall  Pippin 
looks  too  much  like  green  apples,  and  Graven¬ 
stein  has  a  habit  of  being  rusty  red  and  yel¬ 
low,  so  that  neither  kind  makes  new  friend3 
readily. 

Eggs. — Large  numbers  of  hens  are  now 
moulting,  and  hence  receipts  of  strictly  fresh 
eggs  are  light.  Thirty  cents  wholesale  is  the 
top  for  this  grade  at  present.  Arrivals  of 
lower  grades  are  very  heavy.  Very  few  west¬ 
ern  are  going  above  20  cents,  and  the  market 
on  cold  storage  is  still  worse,  the  best  marks 
of  the  April  pack  working  out  at  19  cents  and 
others  as  low  as  16.  Some  of  these  stored 
eggs  were  not  good  enough  to  hold.  Now  and 
then  a  man  acts  as  though  he>  thought  cold 
storage  was  a  place  to  renovate  eggs,  and  that 
somehow  they  will  come  out  of  an  icehouse 
in  better  condition  than  they  went  in,  but 
tne  storage  of  any  other  than  first-class  eggs 
is  doubtful  business  unless  they  are  bought 
very  low.  w.  w.  h. 


Western  Canada’s 

Magnificent  Crops 

For  1904 

Western  Canada’s  wheat  crop  this 
year  will  be  60,000,000  bushels,  and 
wheat  at  present  is  worth  81  a  bushel. 

The  oat  and  barley  crop  will  also 
yield  abundantly. 

Splendid  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
grain,  cattle  and  other  farm  produce 
for  the  growing  of  which  the  climate 
is  unsurpassed. 

About  150,000  Americans  have 
settled  in  Western  Canada  during  the 
past  three  years.  Thousands  of 

_  FREE  HOMESTEADS  _ 


of  100  acres  each  are  still  available 
in  the.  best  agricultural  districts. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  United  Stales 
will  be  fo.ced  to  import  wheat  within  a 
very  few  years.  Secure  a  farm  in  Canada 
and  become  one  of  those  who  will  help 
produce  it.  Apply  for  Information  to 

Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to 

M.  V.  McTNNES, 

8ixth  Ave.  Theatre  Blk.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  M.  WILLIAMS, 

Room  20,  Law  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agents 


PEACH  and  other  fruit  trees  at  wholesale  prices.  Price  list 


free. 


R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  -1,  Stockley,  Del. 


Learn  Telegraphy  and  R,  R.  Accounting. 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary.  Endorsed  by  all  rail¬ 
roads.  Write  for  catalog.  Morse  School  of  Tele¬ 
graphy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Elmira,  N,  Y, 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  WANTED 

I  want  a  reliable  and  trustworthy  man  In  every 
county  to  manage  a  branch  office.  No  canvassing  re¬ 
quired.  Gentleman  with  some  experience  in  fruit 
growing  preferred.  Can  easily  he  managed  withother 
business  or  work  of  any  nature.  Small  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Full  particulars  upon  application.  Give  two 
business  references  and  present  occupation.  Address 

MARTIN  WAHL,  Nurseryman, 
ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


U 


BE  onr  Loader  for  hauling 
Hawkeye  Co.,  la.  City,  la. 


CORK  FORRES 


SI00.es  A  YEAR  FOR  LIFE 

in  extra  profits  is  what  the 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

brings  to  the  owner  of  ten  cows,  while 
larger  or  smaller  herds  profit  in  like  proportion. 

A  De  Laval  Separator  is 

the  best  investment  in  the  world 
for  the  dairy  farmer. 

It  insures  enduring  success,  increasing  quantity 
and  improving  quality,  while  at  the  same  time  doing 
away  with  the  drudgery  of  useless  labor  which 
every  other  process  of  creaming  involves.  * 

Send  for  catalogue  and  address  of  nearest  local  agent. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

General  Offices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street , 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9  &  11  Drumin  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

76  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDeriuot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


LOWEST  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND 
RETURN  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Stopover  allowed  at  Chicago  on  all  World’9 
Fair  tickets,  and  at  Cleveland  on  all  except 
Coach  Excursion  tickets.  For  particulars  see 
local  Ticket  Agent,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  I).  P. 
A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


POULTRY  BREEDING  STOCK 


FOR  SAIfE. 
Now  cheap. 

Our  CLOVERNOOK  strain  of  the  Uankin-Pollard 
IMPERIAL  PKK1N  DUCKS.  Hard  to  beat.” 
WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  from  imported 
prize  winners;  large,  handsome,  healthy,  prolific, 
non-roaming.  CHOICE  CURRANT  cuttings, 
50  cents  per  dozen;  directions  accompanying. 

MISS  FRANCKS  E.  WHEELER, 
Clovernook  Ranch,  Chazy,  New  York. 


Holstein  bulls,  oxford  rams  and  ewes.— 

Imported  and  Home-Bred.  This  flock  will  be 
shown  at  St.  Louis.  WM.  EMP1E,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


nni  AMT)  PUINAQ — April,  May  and  June  Boars; 
rULMIlU  U  nil)  Ho  Sows  ready  to  breed;  Pigs; 
not  akin  in  pairs.  Strictly  choice  and  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  B.  H.  ACKLEY,  Route  No.  37,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


Ml  1  MTf  11 — An  experienced  gardener  and  trucker; 
WMI)  I  LU  to  take  charge  of  a  small  truck  and  fruit 
farm.  Liberal  arrangements  will  be  made.  Address 
W.  S.  MATHEWS,  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. 


SHIP  YOUR 


Apples,  Pears,  Poultry,  But¬ 
ter  and  Eggs,  to  E.  B.  WOOD¬ 
WARD.  302  G  reen  wi ch  Street, 
New  York.  Established  1838. 


U  CO.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN. 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO. 


Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  oli 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Produots  a  Speolalty. «  Consignments  solloited. 

"4A36  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


APPLES, 

Pears,  Grapes,  Potatoes,  and  all  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fancy  Eggs,  Game,  etc. 
Highest  marketprices  obtained  for  choice 
products,  Write  us  what  you  have  to  sell. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York 


FAD  QCIIT  —Fifteen  acres  muck  land, suit- 
run  nui  I  I  able  for  Onions  or  celery. 

TRUMAN  TEMPLE,  North  Hebron.  N.  Y. 


ATTE  NT  I O 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HKRZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  Yorl 


ftf)  QftllTII  for  Health,  Comfort,  Profit.  For  de- 
UU  guuin  tails-wrlte,‘THEnoKX.,'Norfoik,Va 

CALT  WATER  FRONT  FARM.— 256  acres,  100 
under  plow  for  $4  000;  135  acres,  one- half  cultivated 
for  $1,200;  two  miles  from  county  seat,  Catalog  free. 

O,  M.  PURNELL,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

TEXAS  FARMS  in  a  GENIAL  CLIMATE. 

Fruits,  vegetables  and  farm  crops  can  be  grown  to 
perfection,  neargood  marketsin  Limestone  Co.  Prices 
from  $15  to  $30.  Rice  and  Grazing  lands  In  large 
bodies.  Write  forwhat  you  want.  F.  C.  WETHER  BY, 
Agent  M.  K.  and  T.  Land  Bureau,  304  Schultz  Build¬ 
ing,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
Write  J.  D.  8.  HAN86N,  Hart,  Mich. 


A  GREAT  OFFER. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  to  secure  a 
snug  little  farm  which  will  give  you  a  good  living 
raising  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  hay,  and  keeping  flocks 
of  hens,  a  few  sheep  and  some  cows;  65  acres  now 
cutting  10  tons  of  hay,  which  amount  can  be  doubled; 
500  cords  of  hard  wood,  worth  more  than  is  asked  for 
the  farm;  7-room  house;  carriage  house;  hen  house; 
barn,  with  cellar  40x44;  good  orchard;  on  main  road, 
only  2  miles  from  village:  near  good  neighbors;  mail 
delivered  at  the  door;  very  pleasantly  located;  excel¬ 
lent  pasture:  fanning  tools  Included  with  the  hay; 
for  only  $750,  to  settle  estate  quickly;  part  cash; 
Illustrated  lists  of  other  New  England  farms,  with 
reliable  information  of  soils,  crops,  markets,  climate, 
etc.,  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STKOUT  Farm  Dept,  42, 
150  Nassau  St,  New  Y’ork  City,  or  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  Mass. 

RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and 

Ginseng,  Lock  Box  48,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


PENLAY 


A  Cure  for  Dyspepsia. 
In  private  use  for  60 
yrs.  Bottle  mailed  50c. 
F.P.  RAYMONDS CO 
545-549  W.22d  St.,N.  Y. 


THIRTY-DAY  SPECIAL  OFFER! 

We  will  give  to  every  person  buying  an  outfit  (consist¬ 
ing  of  1  Malleable  Iron  Vise,  1  Malleable  Iron  Drill  Frame, 
1  Drill  set,  1  Screw  Plate,  1  50-lb.  Anvil,  1  Hardy.)  n  Steel  Forge  17x24,  1 1  in.  Ball  Bearing  Fan,  A  IISOU’TKLY  FREE.  Strongest  Best  and  Cheapest 
Tools  made.  We  pay  freight  and  ship  on  approval.  Write  for  catalogue.  Address,  C.  It.  HARPER  MEG.  CO.,  Box  723,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


TOOLS  FOR  FARMERS9  USE 


New  Steel  Roofing  and  Siding 


j|  |||  jjjji1 


ilffi 


Painted  red  on  both  sides.  Most  durable  and  economical  covering  for  routing,  siding  or  ceiling  for 
residences,  houses,  burns,  sheds,  elevators,  stores,  ehurehes,  poultry  houses,  cribs,  etc.  Easier  to 
lay  and  will  last  longer  than  any  other  material.  Cheaper  than  shingles  or  slate.  No 
experience  necessary.  A  hammer  or  hatchet  are  the  only  tools  needed. 

$2.00  PER  lOO  SQUARE  FEET 

for  our  No.  10  grade,  flat,  semi-hardened.  $2.10  per  100  square  feet  for  corrugated  steel 
roofing  as  shown  in  cut,  V crimped  or  standing  seam.  $2.20  for  brick  siding  and  beaded 
ceiling  or  siding.  Our  catalogue  contains  full  particulars  of  these  materials.  Thousands 
of  buildings  throughout  the  world  are  covered  with  this  steel  rooting,  making  their  roofs 

FIRE,  WATER  AMO  LIGHTMIMG  PROOF. 

Send  in  y  ou  r  order  for  as  many  squares  asvou  may  need  tocover  your  new  or  old  build¬ 
ing.  Time  will  prove  Its  enduring  qualities.  Withstands  the  elements,  best  of  all  roofings. 

WE  PAT  THE  FREIGHT 

to  all  points  east  of  Colorado,  except  Indian  Territory,  Oklahoma  and  Texas.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  further  particulars.  Iiumcdlute  shipment  IT  you  mall  us  your  order  ut 
once.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Down  Spouting,  Eave  Trough  nnd  Fittings,  all  kinds  at  low  prices. 

Write  lor  Free  Catalogue  No.  K  67  ou  Building  Material,  Wire,  Pipe,  Plumbing 
Material,  Sash,  Doors,  Furniture,  Household  Goods,  etc.  We  buy  at  Sheriffs’  and  Receivers’  sales. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  American 
Farm  Company  brought  suit  against  The 
R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago  for  more  than 
$100,000.  The  complaint  was  that  farmers 
of  Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  and  others  re¬ 
fused  to  pay  for  stock  of  the  company  for 
which  they  had  subscribed  after  reading 
certain  articles  in  criticism  of  the  company 
which  appeared  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  Later 
the  American  Farm  Company  was  rein¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  under  the  name  of  the  Farmers’ 
Marketing  Company.  Our  readers  have 
been  advised  from  time  to  time  of  the  do¬ 
ings  of  this  company  for  several  years 
back.  Not  long  since  we  told  of  the  sale 
of  the  Uncsville,  Pa.,  plant  by  the  sheriff ; 
later  of  the  indictment  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  company  by  a  Grand  Jury  in 
the  State  of  Illinois;  again  of  the  dismissal 
by  the  courts  of  actions  brought  by  the 
officers  of  the  company  for  libel,  and  fin¬ 
ally  of  the  decision  of  a  Pennsylvania 
court,  in  which  it  was  held  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  purchase  of  stock  was  se¬ 
cured  through  misrepresentation  and 
fraud,  and  consequently  not  binding.  \\  e 
also  reported  some  time  ago  that  the  com¬ 
pany  was  still  selling  its  stock  to  farmers 
in  certain  sections  of  New  York  State, 
and  had  filed  a  blanket  mortgage  on  all  its 
property.  John  W.  Woodruff,  president 
of  the  company,  has  now  brought  suit 
against  Lester  J.  Bander,  of  Mohawk, 
Montgomery  County,  N.  Y.,  to  recover 
$:2<)0  which  it  is  claimed  Mr.  Bander  owes 
for  shares  for  which  he  subscribed.  The 
suit  was  brought  in  Buffalo,  but  Attorney 
J.  S.  Sitterly,  of  Fonda,  N.  Y„  made  a  mo¬ 
tion  before  Justice  White  on  September  30 
to  have  the  case  transferred  to  Montgom¬ 
ery  County  for  trial.  Allegations  of  Mr. 
Bander  imputing  fraud  and  unfair  deal¬ 
ings  on  the  part  of  the  company  were  de¬ 
nied  by  Woodruff.  A  Buffalo  daily  paper 
gives  the  following  report  of  the  court 
hearing : 

Bander  admits  he  subscribed  for  the 
stock  sued  on,  but  claims  that  the  Farmers’ 
Marketing  Company,  which  assigned  the 
contract  for  stock  sued  on  in  this  action, 
has  not  complied  with  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  agreement  on  which  the 
stock  was  sold  and  further  charges  that 
the  company  at  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the 
st?>ck  made  certain  false  and  fraudulent 
statements  to  the  defendant  to  induce  him 
to  purchase  or  subscribe  for  the  stock. 
One  of  the  promises,  as  alleged  by  the  de¬ 
fendant.  was  that  the  company  should  lo¬ 
cate  a  branch  at  Fonda  or  Fultonville.  An¬ 
other  condition  of  the  contract,  as  alleged 
by  the  defendant,  was  that  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  made  wholly  upon  the  plans  as 
set  forth  in  the  prospectus  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  those  plans,  in  part,  relating  to  a  gi¬ 
gantic  plant  to  be  established  at  West  Sen¬ 
eca,  to  be  known  as  the  central  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  company.  The  defendant  claims 
that  none  of  the  promises  of  the  company 
has  been  carried  out.  The  defendant  fur¬ 
ther  claims  that  as  an  inducement  to  get 
him  to  sign  for  the  stock  it  was  repre¬ 
sented  that  the  company  had  a  flouring 
mill  constructed  at  West  Seneca  with  a 
capacity  of  800  barrels  a  day,  and  also  had 
a  large  elevator  constructed  at  West  Sen¬ 
eca,  and  that  a  picture  of  the  Hour  mill  and 
elevator  was  shown  to  the  defendant,  and 
that  the  agent  of  the  company  said  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  a  correct  photo  of  the  company’s 
flouring  mill  and  elevator.  The  defendant 
further  alleges  that  it  was  represented  by 
an  agent  that  the  company  then  had  large 
flouring  mills  and  elevators  in  different 
States  in  the  West  and  owned  the  largest 
floating  dock  in  the  world  at  Liverpool, 
England.  It  is  alleged  that  the  only  prop¬ 
erty  owned  bv  the  company  at  Fultonville 
or  Fonda  is  an  old  hay  barn.  An  affidavit 
made  by  Earle  V.  Ausman,  a  law  student 
in  the  office  of  the  defendant’s  attorney, 
was  to  the  ettect  that  he  visited  West  Sen¬ 
eca  on  September  17  and  talked  with 
Woodruff:  that  Woodruff  said  that  the 
buildings  and  property  he  then  saw  at 
West  Seneca  was  the  plant  of  the  Farmers’ 
Marketing  Company;  that  one  of  them 
was  of  wood,  in  which  there  was  no  boiler, 
engine  or  other  machinery  except  a  grind¬ 
stone.  a  fanning  mill  and  an  iron  vise; 
that  there  was  no  grain  or  flour  in  the 
building  or  anything  to  indicate  that  a 
flouring  business  was  being  carried  on. 
The  scheme  of  the  company  is  that  the 
farmers  are  to  make  consignments  of  pro¬ 


duce  to  the  company,  which  would  market 
the  same,  the  company  to  supply  the  farm¬ 
ers  with  farm  and  other  necessary  sup¬ 
plies.  The  motto  held  out  to  the  farmers 
was  “Sell  hign  and  buy  low.”  The  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  change  of  venue  was  granted, 
the  case  to  be  tried  in  Montgomery 
County. 

This  practically  disposes  of  the  case,  as 
it  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  company 
as  yet  revealed  to  follow  up  such  suits 
when  referred  for  trial  to  the  county  in 
which  defendant  resides. 

After  the  suit  was  brought  against  The 
R.  N.-Y.  we  received  many  letters  from 
readers  commending  our  course.  One  of 
them  will  do  to  reprint  at  this  time.  Here 
it  is : 

I  want  to  commend  your  pluck  in  expos¬ 
ing  the  Buffalo  people.  There  is  not  an¬ 
other  farm  paper  in  existence  that  has  the 
“sand”  to  do  likewise. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 

Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 

Please  do  not  forget  to  send  a  trial  sub¬ 
scription  from  one  of  your  neighbors  this 
month  for  the 

Remainder  of  this  Year  for  10  cents 

All  of  those  little  envelopes  have  not 
yet  returned.  What  did  you  do  with 
yours?  The  R.  N.-Y.  has  probably  saved 
its  readers  enough  actual  cash  by  exposing 
frauds  and  advising  against  bogus  schemes 
to  pay  for  100.000  subscriptions  for  a  gen¬ 
eration.  It  is  an  influence  you  believe  to 
be  beneficial  to  every  farmer.  Just  this 
time  we  want  to  ask  you  to  help  extend  the 
influence.  Send  a  10-cent  trial.  If  your 
friend  is  not  satisfied  with  his  bargain 
New  Year’s  day  we  will  return  the  10 
cents. 

We  yet  need  some  good  steady  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  certain  locations.  We  pay 
good  'salaries  to  competent  men  and  give 
them  charge  of  prescribed  territory.  Have 
you  a  good  man  in  mind  for  the  work? 


WHEN  TO  PICK  KIEFFER  PEARS. 

One  of  our  readers  In  Kentucky  asks  the 
following  questions  about  Kieffer  pears:  “I 
have  a  line  lot  of  Kieffer  pears,  and  would 
like  to  have  some  information  in  regard  to 
gathering  them.  When  is  the  right  time,  and 
hew  manage  them  after  gathered?" 

The  method  of  handling  Kieffer  pears 
to  “best  advantage”  is  yet  to  be  de¬ 
termined.  The  practice  here  is  to  pick 
and  sell  at  once,  whenever  shippers  are 
ready  to  buy.  Some  few  growers  pick 
the  best  fruit  as  soon  as  well  matured, 
and  ship  to  Philadelphia  for  cold  storage 
until  the  holiday  market,  e.  a.  Packard. 
Delaware. 

All  our  Kieffer  pear  growers  pick  in 
five-eighth  bushel  baskets  and  sell  direct, 
to  canners  or  to  buyers.  The  latter  load  in 
bulk  and  ship  in  car  lots  as  a  rule.  Some¬ 
times  they  pack  in  half-barrel  baskets 
holding  2 x/z  peach  baskets.  They  are  often 
put  in  cold  storage  and  sold  during  the 
Winter.  Pick  when  fairly  well  colored 
and  some  begin  to  drop.  We  are  ready  to 
pick  now  in  this  section.  Thousands  of 
baskets  have  recently  been  blown  off. 

Delaware.  chas.  wright. 

With  Kieffer  pears  we  begin  picking 
or  thinning  early  in  September  for  the 
Philadelphia  market,  which  requires  them 
colored,  and  place  them  in  a  cellar  or 
building  for  10  to  20  days  and  if  care¬ 
fully  handled  will  then  be  ripened  in  con¬ 
dition  for  market.  We  generally  go  over 
our  trees  two  or  three  times  and  have  a 
succession  for  market  from  the  middle  of 
September  until  middle  of  December.  If 
people  having  one  or  more  trees  of  this 
variety  will  follow  the  above  plan,  pick 
a  few  every  few  days  and  for  small  lots 
put  in  cool  dark  room  or  drawer  and  let 
remain  until  mellow,  they  will  have  nice 
juicy  fruit  for  three  months.  We  handle 
in  five-eighths  bushel  baskets,  and  the 
pears  will  ripen  if  packed  away  in  cellar 
or  building  in  the  baskets  as  carted  from 
the  orchards  as  well  as  any  other  plan. 
Those  picked  in  September  will  be  finer 
grained,  less  coarse  than  those  allowed  to 
remain  on  trees  until  late  in  Autumn. 
If  intended  for  long  shipment  it  will  be 


necessary  to  ship  a  short  time  after  picked 
from  the  trees.  If  intended  for  cold 
storage  they  should  be  so  placed  promptly 
after  picking.  j.  s.  collins. 

New  Jersey. 

I  can  tell  you  just  how  we  are  going  to 
handle  our  pears.  They  show  quite 
green,  a  great  many  of  them,  although  the 
wind  storm  took  off  about  two-thirds  of 
the  crop,  and  those  that  are  on  the  trees 
will  be  picked  in  a  week  or  two;  most  of 
them  we  have  sold  to  our  cannery  here 
to  be  canned.  The  remainder  we  expect 
to  keep  and  realize  something  from,  and 
also  for  our  own  use.  We  shall  pick 
carefully  and  put  them  in  the  attic  or 
in  the  barn  loft  in  some  dark  place,  with 
straw  under  them,  and  leave  them  until 
they  are  mellow.  I  have  seen  this  method 
used  in  West  Virginia  by  large  growers 
very  successfully,  and  we  hope  to  have  the 
same  success  in  gathering  our  crop  this 
time.  I  think  there  can  be  some  money 
got  out  of  Kieffer  pears  by  keeping  them 
on  the  farm  in  a  cool  dark  place,  care¬ 
fully  handled  until  they  are  ripe,  rather 
than  to  force  them  into  the  market. 


GONE  LAME!! 


Those  words  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  every 
horseman.  Don’t  worry.  If  it  is  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splints,  Curb  or  any  form  of  Lameness,  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  will  cure  it  quickly  ami  permanently. 


Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.,  Dec.  4,  1902. 

American  Houbo  Livery, 

Dr.  B  J.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen:—!  have  been  using  your  Ken¬ 
dall’s  Spavin  Cure  for  fifteen  years  and  find 
It  a  success,  I  have  one  of  your  old  “Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,”  the  leaves 
are  some  of  them  lost;  if  you  have  any  new 
ones  please  send  me  one,  and  oblige. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CHAS.  KELLY. 

Price  S 1 ;  6  for  S5.  Asa  liniment  for  family  use  It  has 
no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure, 
also  “A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,  ”  the  book  free,  or  address 

Or.  B.l.  KENDALL  C0„  EN0SBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


When  I  returned  home  10  days  ago  from 
the  St.  Louis  Fair  my  brother  had  de¬ 
termined  that  it  would  be  better  to  clean 
the  orchard  and  get  what  he  could  for 
the  pears  that  had  been  blown  off,  and 
our  gross  receipts  show  that  we  did  not 
get  enough  for  the  green  pears  that  went 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
FOUR  O  ITS  IN  ONE 

Curm  Kicker.,  Itunawnys,  Puller., 
Shyrrs,  «(«.  Scud  for  Bit  on  Trn 
-  s’  Trial 


Pays’ 


and  circular  showing 


the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

Prof.  .r. q.  Itccry,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


to  market  in  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Norfolk  to  pay  for  the  barrels  which  they 
were  shipped  in;  therefore,  the  pigs  have 
been  robbed  of  their  share  of  the  crop. 

Maryland.  orlando  harrtson. 


When  you  write  advertisers  meutiou  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BLOOD  CELLS. 


IN  HEALTH. 


IN  DISEASE. 


Man  is  a  millionaire  many  times  over  in 
the  possession  of  blood  cells.  Woman  is 
not  quite  so  rRli,  for  scientists  have  proven 
that  the  normal  number  of  red  blood  cells 
in  adult  men  is  five  million;  in  women  four 
and  a  half  million,  to  the  square  millimeter. 

The  normal  cell  is  not  absolutely  round 
in  health,  but,  in  disease,  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  irregular  in  shape.  Every  one  can 
be  in  perfect  health  and  possess  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  rich  red  blood  corpuscles  if  they 
only  know  how  to  go  about  it.  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  consulting  physician  to  the  Inva¬ 
lids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  at  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  advises  every  man  and  woman 
to  prepare  for  a  long  life  by  observing  na¬ 
ture’s  laws.  In  the  first  place,  if  your 
digestion  is  faulty,  and  the  food  you 
eat  is  not  taken  up  by  the  blood  and  assim¬ 
ilated  properly,  you  need  a  tonic  and  diges¬ 
tive  corrector,  something  that  will  increase 
the  red  blood  corpuscles;  he  believes  in 
going  about  this  in  nature’s  own  way. 
Years  ago,  in  his  active  practice,  he  found 
that  an  alterative  extract  of  certain  herbs 
and  roots,  put  up  without  the  use  of  alco¬ 
hol,  would  put  the  liver,  lungs  and  heart 
into  fuller  and  more  complete  action.  This 
medicine  he  called  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery.  By  assimilating  the 
food  eaten,  it  nourishes  the  blood,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ill-shaped  corpuscles,  the  per¬ 
son’s  blood  takes  on  a  rich  red  color  and 
the  corpuscles  are  more  nearly  round. 
Nervousness  is  only  the  cry  of  the  starved 
nerves  for  food,  and  when  the  nerves  are 
fed  on  rich  red  blood  the  person  loses 
those  irritable  feelings,  sleeps  well  at  night 
and  feels  refreshed  in  the  morning. 


KNOWLEDGE  IS  POWER. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  your  body 
read  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,  which  can  be  had  for  the  cost  of 
mailing,  31  cents  in  one-cent  stamps  for  the 
cloth-bound  book,  or  21  stamps  for  the 
paper-covered  volume.  1008  pages.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  cleanse  the 
bowels  and  stimulate  the  sluggish  liver. 


Alva  Agee 

the  best  agricultural 
writer  in  America,  is  de¬ 
voting  his  entire  time 
to  the 

National 
Stockman 

and 

Farmer, 

the  world’s  greatest 
farm  paper.  It  will  pay 
you  to  send  for  a  free 
sample  copy.  Its  one 
aim  is  to  lielp  you  make  more  money  on  the 
farm.  Write  today  for  sample. 

National  Stockman  &  Farmer,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

-We  are  the  large»t  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  W* 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

60X  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 


REQUEST  OF  EDITOR. 

We  would  like  every  reader  of  this  paper  to 
write  and  say  if  he  or  she  could  make  use  of 
any  of  the  following  named  articles :  a  Buggy, 
Sewing  Machine,  Organ,  I’iano,  Stove,  Carpet, 
Cream  Separator,  Furniture,  Set  of  Dishes, 
Gun  or  Watch.  On  a  postal  card  or  in  a  let¬ 
ter  say  which  one  of  the  above  named  articles 
you  could  make  use  of  and  you  will  receive 
by  return  mail  the  most  astonishingly  liberal 
offer  ever  heard  of.  You  will  get  a’  special 
new  catalogue  describing  the  goods  you  men¬ 
tion.  you  will  get  a  Free  Trial  Offer  and  a 
most  surprisingly  new  and  fair  proposition, 
will  all  go  to  you  by  return  mail,  free,  post¬ 
paid.  Say  which  one  of  these  articles  you 
might  possibly  find  use  for,  mention  this  re¬ 
quest,  and  address  your  postal  card  or  letter  to 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  AIR-COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

Weight3f>0  pounds.  Has  jump 
spark.  This  engine  requires 
no  water  for  cooling  purposes. 
No  water  jacket-pipe  or  tank 
to  freeze  in  cold  weather.  A 
fan  ou  the  exhaust  side  of 
engine  cools  it  better  than 
water.  Also  used  for  operat¬ 
ing  spraying  pumps;  is  better 
than  wind  mills  for  pumping 

f>urposes,and  can  be  used  for 
ight  farm  work  also.  20  years 
of  experience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  gas  engines.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
It.  H.  DEY0  4CO.,BIugtu»iuton,N.Y. 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


An  economical  4  H.  1*.,  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  maae,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine.  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

TKB  MASTER  BNG-I3NTE  CO., 

704  IMCnin  Street,  W illim antic,  Conn. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  an<l  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  10  In.  deep.  14  in.  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  wltch- 
grass,wlld  mustard,  charlock. hard-  __ 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle,  ' 
any  foul  plant.  Send  for 
CUTAWAY  HARROW 
Ulgganum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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POULTRY-HOUSE  POINTERS. 

The  plastered  henhouse  question  is  getting 
interesting.  As  for  myself,  I  have  no  use 
for  plaster,  and  a  double  wall  is  an  unneces¬ 
sary  expense.  Houses  built  of  cheap  rough 
lumber  and  covered,  both  roof  and  sides,  with 
a  good  grade  of  roofing  felt,  and  kept  asphalt¬ 
ed  are  cheap  and  entirely  satisfactory. 
Houses  can  be  constructed  at  40  cents  per 
hen  capacity  which  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
We  have  successfully  solved  the  question  of 
getting  rid  of  moisture  in  Winter  by  lathing 
the  houses  overhead,  leaving  three-inch  space 
between  the  lath  and  packing  fine  straw 
above.  We  also  leave  a  two-inch  space  be¬ 
tween  plate  aud  roof  open ;  this  permits  a 
very  gentle  circulation  through  the  straw, 
which  entirely  removes  moisture  and  pre¬ 
vents  its  collecting  on  the  walls  as  frost. 
Board  lloors  are  a  decided  advantage.  They 
are  drier,  can  be  more  readily  kept  clean,  and 
are  in  every  way  to  be  preferred.  The  dirt 
floor  is  not  a  good  one  on  which  to  put  litter 
and  feed.  It  makes  the  house  too  disagree¬ 
able  to  go  about  it.  with  decent  clothes,  a 
thing  which  I  will  not  tolerate.  The  cement 
floor  is  cold  in  Winter,  and  when  the  hens 
are  fed  upon  it  for  a  long  time  their  beaks 
are  worn  away  considerably,  aud  they  are 
loath  to  pick  feed  therefrom.  A  year  and  a 
half  of  experience  with  cotton  cloth  in  place 
of  glass  is  very  favorable  to  the  cloth,  and 
the  cost:  of  building  is  very  materially  reduced, 
i  am  now  building  a  house  for  100  hens,  and 
will  use  only  cloth  for  windows:  have  six 
poultry  houses,  two  of  which  have  glass  win¬ 
dows.  I  have  been  successful  in  getting 
Winter  eggs,  but  doubt  very  much  if  there  is 
any  profit  in  it.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
question  discussed.  J.-t.  c. 

Hartstown,  Pa. 


VALUE  OF  A  HEN  RATION. 


Will  you  give  me  the  feeding  value  of  the 
following,  and  tell  me  what  would  be  the 
cheapest  feed  to  get  a  balanced  ration  for 
poultry :  Corn  at  70  cents  per  bushel :  oats  at 
45  cents;  wheat  at  90  cents;  bran.  .$1.20  per 
100;  middlings,  .$1.30;  oil  cake  meal,  $1.50. 
Which  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  wheat  at 
90  cents  per  bushel,  or  bran  and  middlings 
mixed  at  $1.25  per  100  pounds?  u  n.  u. 

Tyner,  W.  Va. 


Digestible 
follows : 


nutrients  contained  are  as 


Protein.  Carbohydrates.  Pat. 


65.2 

2.9 

9.2 

47.3 

4.2 

10.2 

69.2 

1.7 

1 2.5 

40.5 

3.1 

14.4 

47.9 

5.0 

34.7 

0.4 

for  whole’ 


Corn  . 

Oats  .  9.2 

Wheat  . 10.2 

Wheat  bran  .... 

Wheat  middlings 
Oil  meal  . -’9.4 

At  the  prices  you  mention 
grains  feeding  the  wheat  at  90  cents  per 
bushel  (or  $1.50  per  100  pounds)  is  con¬ 
siderably  cheaper  unless  you  get  the 
scorched  wheat,  which  is  usually  sold  at  a 
price  far  in  excess  of  what  it  is  really 
worth.  For  mash  feeding  a  mixture  of 
wheat  bran  and  cornmcal  or  of  bran  and 
feed  (cornmcal  and  oats  ground  together) 
will,  I  think,  give  the  best  results.  You 
can  see  from  tne  table  above  that  the  bran 
and  middlings  at  $1.25  per  100  are  much 
cheaper  than  the  wheat  at  $1.50  per  100. 

H.  G.  M. 


FEEDING  HOGS  ON  SWILL 

From  the  reply  to  Reader,  page  663, 
in  regards  to  “Keeping  Hogs  on  Shares,” 
to  be  fed  on  swill,  I  conclude  that  those 
who  answer  have  very  little  experience 
in  feeding  hogs  on  swill.  The  first  thing 
to  be  known  is  whether  family  or  res¬ 
taurant  swill  is  to  be  fed;  next,  if  a  private 
route  is  to  be  picked  up,  or  if  it  is  taken 
off  the  street.  If  taken  off  the  street  when 
the  city  department  collects,  which  in  small 
cities  is  only  once  or  twice  a  week,  “Read¬ 
er”  will  find  the  swill  partly  decayed 
and  quite  unfit  and  risky  to  feed.  If  a 
private  route  from  a  good  class  of  people 
can  be  picked  up  and  an  agreement  made 
with  them  to  keep  the  swill  clean,  it  makes 
a  good  feed  for  hogs,  but  it  should  be 
collected  at  least  four  times  a  week  in 
hot  weather  and  two  or  three  times  in 
Winter.  This  family  swill  should  be  fed 
as  soon  as  collected,  and  the  remainder 
be  put  in  large  barrels  and  covered  with 
water;  it  will  then  keep  in  good  condition 
for  several  days.  In  cold  weather  it 
should  be  cooked  or  at  least  heated. 

Restaurant  swill  requires  cooking  for 
from  two  to  six  hours  according  to  time 
of  year.  In  cold  weather  it  requires  longer 
cooking,  because  it  contains  more  meat 
and  fat.  The  fat  should  be  skimmed  off 
and  can  be  sold  to  soap  factories.  The 


cooked  swill  is  then  mixed  with  middlings, 
bran  and  bread,  for  brood  sows  and  young 
growing  stock;  for  fattening  stock  with 
bread,  middlings  and  cornmeal.  This 
is  my  way  of  feeding  and  it  makes  a  good 
food  and  fine  pork,  also  gives  plenty  of 
milk  to  brood  sows.  This  swill,  family 
swill,  is  good  for  shotes  and  old  stock, 
but  young  pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old, 
will  not  thrive  on  it  alone;  it  is  too  bulky, 
consisting  mostly  of  vegetable  tops  and 
potato  parings.  In  Summer  it  is  much 
more  bulky  than  in  Winter;  the  pigs  have 
to  eat  too  much  of  it  and  soon  will  get 
pot-bellies  and  look  unthrifty,  and  if 
proper  care  is  not  taken  in  feeding,  they 
may  all  die.  The  cooked  restaurant  swill, 
if  middlings  is  added,  is  a  much  better 
feed  for  young  stock,  but  1  prefer  to  give 
them  an  extra  feed  of  middlings  and  water 
at  noon,  until  they  arc  about  2'/  to  3 
months  old ;  by  that  time  the  digestive 
organs  are  stronger  and  they  will  do  well 
on  swill  alone. 

The  best  plan  is  to  raise  your  own  pigs, 
but  if  they  are  lo  be  bought  from  a  place, 
where  no  swill  is  fed,  great  care  should  be 
taken,  and  the  pigs  only  be  fed  very  little, 
increasing  from  day  to  day,  but  never  give 
them  more  than  they  will  eat  up  clean. 
As  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  being 
off  their  feed  stop  feeding  swill  and  change 
to  middlings.  The  average  weight  you 
can  make  is  about  100  pounds  at  six 
months  old ;  to  make  200  pounds  of  pork 
will  take  at  least  10  to  12  months  with 
average  run  of  pigs,  and  the  heavy  pork 
brings  less  money  than  the  light.  I 
would  not  advise  “Reader”  to  go  in  part¬ 
nership  with  owner;  the  possible  profit 
is  too  small  for  two,  and  “Reader”  will 
find  it  a  great  deal  of  work.  The  best  plan 
would  be  to  buy  a  few  brood  sows,  raise 
your  own  stock  and  sell  young  pigs ;  it 
pays  better  than  to  feed  them  and  sell 
to  butcher  and  is  less  risk.  c.  j. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 


A  PLASTERED  HENHOUSE. 

Many  articles  arc  appearing  in  the  farm 
papers  commendatory  of  plastered  hen¬ 
houses.  My  nephew  built  one  a  year  ago 
for  500  hens,  plastered  between  the  studs 
and  inside,  making  a  double  air  space.  A 
•loose  floor  was  laid  overhead,  covered 
with  straw.  1  watched  this  in  comparison 
with  one  we  have  in  use  made  entirely  of 
boards  stuffed  with  straw.  Both  have 
concrete  floors.  There  was  moisture  on 
the  side  walls  and  frost  in  the  coldest 

weather,  while  ours  was  dry  all  of  the 

time.  I  might  say  that  we  had  nearly 

twice  as  many  liens  to  a  given  air  space, 

which  would  of  course  make  a  difference. 
The  danger  from  vermin  usually  found  in 
these  board  side  walls  is  entirely  overcome 
by  a  coat  of  Carbolineum  Avenarius  put 
on  four  years  ago  this  Fall;  how  long  it 
will  last  and  be  effective  I  do  not  know. 
It  has  the  objection  of  being  a  very  dark 
color,  which  makes  for  a  dark  room  in¬ 
stead  of  a  light  one.  We  have,  however, 
ample  window  space,  with  double  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  house  is  light  enough.  The 
objection  to  plaster  is  that  it  is  a  good 
conductor  of  heat.  I  have  not  seen  this 
combination,  but  feel  sure  it  would  be 
very  satisfactory  if  the  walls  were  stuffed 
with  straw  10  inches  thick,  using  cheap 
lumber  for  ceiling  and  then  lath  and  plas¬ 
ter,  with  cement  near  the  floor,  would 
make  a  most  ideal  side  wall.  Whitewash 
would  keep  the  room  light  and  such  a  wall 
would  be  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  a 
non-breeder  of  vermin.  Sanitation  and 
dry  air  first,  and  then  added  thereto 
warmth  make  ideal  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  surroundings  for  hens.  Insula¬ 
tion  and  plenty  of  hens  to  the  given  air 
space  will  da  it  if  the  building  is  right. 

_  H.  E.  COOK. 

Cabbage  in  Silos. — I  have  uot  known  of 
instances  where  cabbage  has  been  put  into 
silos,  but  inasmuch  as  cabbage  is  very  prone 
to  rot  when  massed  together,  I  should  expect 
a  great  lot  of  foul,  rotten  material  to  be  taken 
from  the  silo.  Of  course  we  are  familiar 
with  the  process  of  kraut  making,  in  which 
case  t lie  material  is  well  preserved,  but  in  the 
making  of  kraut  the  mass  is  pounded  and 
compacted  until  the  juice  of  the  cabbage  is 
started  in  such  a  way  as  to  fill  the  interstices 
between  the  particles  of  cabbage,  and  thor¬ 
oughly  to  drive  out  the  air.  so  that  the  fer¬ 
mentation  does  not  proceed  very  far  before 
all  the  air  is  consumed.  It  would  bo  impos¬ 
sible,  I  think,  to  compact  the  mass  of  cab¬ 
bage  in  a  silo  sufficiently  to  produce  this  re¬ 
sult.  Furthermore,  cabbage,  to  be  fed  to 
dairy  cows  without  damaging  the  flavor  of 
the  milk  or  butter,  must  be  fed  very  care¬ 
fully,  and  no  diseased  cabbage  given  to  the 
animals.  I  do  not  believe  that  cabbage  can 
be  carried  very  far  into  the  Winter  without 
enough  of  the  leaves  becoming  decayed  to  in¬ 
jure  the  flavor  of  the  milk,  unless,  indeed,  at 
feeding  time  the  decayed  leaves  were  care¬ 
fully  removed,  which  would  be  a  process 
probably  too  expensive  and  disagreeable  to  be 
warranted  for  stock  feeding. 

Cornell  University.  [etiof.  ]  .r.  l.  stone. 


ON  THE  FARM 

■  nothing 

EQUALS 

SLOANS 

LINIMENT 


o.  i.  c.  PICS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Two  young  Boars; 
registered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Farmer’s 
prices.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ.  East  Pharsalta.  N.  Y. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  ffiTKSSJ 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


t/% 


W  k»  GHAMPWH  SHROPSHIRE.  RAM  AUAMHIS  HM5LEUC 
Send  for  circular. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  purchase  the  REST,  and  the 
BEST  can  be  found  at 

ALTAMONT  STOCK  FARM, 

Millbrook.  N.  Y. 

Property  of  G.  HOWARD  DAVISON. 

Registered  shropshires  of  choicest  breeding 
•for  sale.  Large  and  well-built  yearling  Rams;  also 
choice  large  March  Ram  Lambs.  Cheap  for  quality. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.,No.  4,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

and  Ram  Lambs,  Breeding  Ewes. 
Chester  White  Pigs.  All  stock 
eligible  to  record  and  of  the  best 
strains  money  will  buy.  Also  some 
fine  B-  I’.  Rocks.  Have  been  breed 
lDg  and  shipping  12  years.  Have  hundreds  of  satisfied 
customers.  SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

Oxford  Ram  Lambs  horn  cows  and  heifers,  fresh 

soon.  Address.  G.  Seymour  &  Son,  Rootstown,  O. 


CHOICE  DELAINE  EWES 


DURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES— 

I  Th.  no 


’lmepeer  of  any  In  America. 


W.  FISHER. 


_  Write  your  wants  to 

B.  2.  Watervllet.  Mich. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
Bowersox.R.3;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co.O 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  &  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS, 

$4.50  each:  3  for  $12.50.  CashorC.O.D.  Circular. 
ARTHUR  McCAIN  &  CO.,  Delaware,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE  (NO 

_  _  _ _ _ _ RAMS.)  Aliages. 

Stock  "registered.  In  writing  state  number  and  ago 
wanted.  Bargain  prices.  F.  C.  Mulkin,  Friendship, N.Y 

Wational  Delaine  Merino  Rams  for  sale  at  reason- 
ill  able  prices.  Ingalls  &  Son,  Greenville,  N.  ¥. 

SPECIAL  CUT  PRICES. 

We  offer  1  Cockerel,  5  1  yr  Hens  in  either  S.  C.  White, 
S.  C.  or  K.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  All  Standard  Bred, 
We  have  barga ins  In  ALL,  Piym.  Rocks,  Wyandot- 
tes.  Cochins,  Laugsbans.  Mlnoroas,  Orpingtons,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Games,  and  all  other  breeds.  Why  wait 
until  you  have  to  have  them  and  pay  double 
our  prices  now.  Exhibition  Cockerels,  Trios, 
etc,,  priced  on  application.’ 

MT.  ‘BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Carpenter,  Ohio. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each; 
heavv  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 

Var's  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J  A.  BERGEY, Box  8, Telford, Pa, 
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nCITU  TH  I  me  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
KJCA  In  I  U  LluC  04-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bred  sows.'  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Krcildpun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  i, Toll'll 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  58owsbred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  m  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  First-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Purebred  English  Berkshires 

of  all  ages,  at  Farmer’s  prices.  From  “  Hood  Farm  " 
stock.  O.  G.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  Stock  Farm,  Milton,  Vt. 


WHITE  SPRINGS  EARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG, 
No.  0346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD.  No.  6310. 

Snch  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor's  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanie 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, -etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  careiuliy  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

B.  F  SHANNON.  U07  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Fa. 


GEDNEY  FARM 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  Forfabsuihk  out  of  Golden’  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty — Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTK8. 

t&~  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS 


CERCHERON  AND  FRENCH- 
Poach  Stallions  £  Scotch  Collie 
Pups.  E.S.  AKIN,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


At  the  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION 

the  descendants  of  Czar  Coomassie  won 
more  prizes  than  those  of  any  other  hull. 
His  son,  QUEEN’S  CZAK,  No.  55573,  A. 
J.  C.  C.  has  22  first  prizes  to  his  credit. 
Three  of  his  sons,  from  high-class  regis¬ 
tered  cows,  for  sale  at  from  $25  to  $50. 
J.  Grant  Morse,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


H0LLYR00D  FARM  HERD. 

HIGHLY  BRED.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY. 

HOLSTEI  N-FRI  ESIAN  CATTLE. 

All  the  popular  families  represented.  Size,  individ¬ 
uality,  constitution  and  production, 

100  Choice  Animals  to  Select  From  100 

MATURE  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Few  Bull  Calves  from  4  to  8  months  old.  Sired 
by  MERCEDES  JULEP-J  PIETERTJE 
PAUL,  No.  29830. 

Dams  with  Official  Advanced  Registry  Records. 
Write  for  description,  breeding  and  prices;  ail  will 
suit  you.  Come  and  see  the  Herd;  only  two  hours 
_  from  Now  York  City. 

JAMES  H.  WALL1CK,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS 

BARGAIN  COUNTER. 
Extraordinary  Offer.  Holsteins 
at  Half  Value. 

Thirty  choicely  bred,  handsomely  marked,  registered 
Holstein  Calves,  one  to  six  months  of  age,  at  $1UU 
per  pair,  male  and  female. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— Four  pairs  already  sold,  eleven  pairs  left, 
Oder  good  until  they  are  gone. 


Hoisfein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
Deitol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Riflon,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 

DUREBKED  HOLSTEIN  HULL  CALVES, 

*  Chester  Whites,  ail  ages:  bestof  breeding,  Forsale 
atreasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peter  boro,  N.Y 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spay  ed 
11  Females.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

27  Registered  Bucks. 

200  Does. 

POULTRY and 

(FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.) 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1888. 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Box  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Foi’Sale. — Scotch  ColTies.  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis  ,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2. 


Some  Kids. 

FOX  TERRIERS 


BROOKS  I  DE-MOYER  DALE  HERD. 

Having  just  purchased  the  entire  MOYERDALE  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS,  we  offer  a 
selection  from  over  200  head  of  the  highest  class  animals  ever  collected  together.  To  reduce  our 
stock  at  once  we  offer  special  inducements  through  August. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS,  XjAOONA,  3NT.  Y. 
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VAN  ALSTYNE'S  STOCK  NOTES. 
Why  the  Sheep  Cough. 

My  sheep  have  a  bad  cough.  Can  you  give 
some  remedy  for  same?  j.  w.  n. 

Afton,  Va. 

The  cough  spoken  of  indicates  a  case  of 
catarrh,  or  passing  beyond  that,  has  set¬ 
tled  in  the  air  passages  in  the  lungs  or 
bronchial  tubes,  and  is  a  genuine  case  of 
bronchitis.  If  the  cough  is  very  pro¬ 
nounced  this  is  doubtless  the  trouble. 
First  the  cause.  The  most  likely  at  this 
season  is  exposure  to  wet  or  dampness  and 
sudden  changes  of  temperature.  If  the 
sheep  have  been  over-driven  or  chased  by 
dogs,  and  so  overheated,  as  well  as  de¬ 
bilitated,  this  will  produce  the  same  trou¬ 
ble.  If  there  is,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
a  discharge  from  the  nose,  a  small  quantity 
of  pine  tar,  smeared  in  the  nostrils,  so  the 
sheep  will  lick  it,  is  beneficial.  Keep  the 
sheep  dry  and  away  from  drafts;  unless  this 
is  done  no  permanent  relief  will  be  secured. 
If  there  is  a  fever  and  the  nose  is  dry  and 
hot,  give  one  dram  ground  ginger,  one 
dram  saltpeter,  one  ounce  Epsom  salts. 
The  dose  may  be  made  into  a  thin  gruel 
and  given  as  a  drench  by  means  of  a  bottle 
with  a  long  neck  and  rather  large  top.  Be 
careful  in  giving  not  to  choke  the  sheep,  or 
pour  the  mixture  into  the  windpipe  and 
lungs  instead  of  the  throat  and  stomach. 
Set  the  sheep  on  the  rump  as  for  shearing 
when  giving  the  medicine.  Give  this  dose 
every  day  for  a  week;  if  the  cough  con¬ 
tinues  and  there  seems  to  be  fever  and 
lack  of  appetite  change  the  dose  and  give 
the  following  every  day  for  three  days : 
One  ounce  linseed  oil,  one  ounce  powdered 
gentian,  one  dram  saltpeter. 

Use  the  Purebred  Ram. 

r  am  about  to  buy  a  ram  to  put  with  my 
owes.  I  am  offered  a  purebred  Shropshire  for 
$20,  two  years  old,  and  I  should  call  him  a 
good  sheep.  This  seems  a  good  deal  of 
money,  as  I  am  not  a  breeder,  and  the  bulk 
of  my  lambs  will  go  to  the  butcher.  T  can 
buy  a  grade  ram  of  the  same  age  for  $8.  I 
don’t  know  that  his  mother  was  any  partic¬ 
ular  breed,  but  his  father  was  also  the  sire 
of  the  purebred  above  referred  to.  Don’t 
you  think  he  would  answer  just  as  well  and 
1  save  the  $12?  G.  B.  w. 

Greene  Co..  N.  Y. 

I  don’t  wonder  G.  E.  W.  is  puzzled,  and 
is  inclined  to  think  the  grade  just  as  good, 
when  we  see  agricultural  associations  of¬ 
fering  premiums  on  grade  males.  What  is 
a  purebred  animal  anyway?  One  that  has 
been  bred  in  a  straight  line,  without  any 
admixture  of  foreign  blood,  so  long  that 
the  type  is  fixed,  and  the  progeny  will  be 
like  the  parents.  Thus  when  we  put  a 
black-faced  pure-blood  ram  on  almost  any 
kind  of  a  ewe  we  expect  to  see  the  lambs 
show  the  black  faces,  or  a  Dorset,  to  see 
the  horns,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  even 
from  ewes  without  any  of  these  bloods,  we 
are  not  disappointed.  Put  on  a  pure-blood 
Merino  ewe  one  of  the  above  and  the 
chances  are  that  the  type  so  firmly  fixed  in 
the  mother  by  many  generations  will  show 
very  plainly  in  the  lambs.  That  is  how 
blood  tells. 

Let  us  take  the  “good”  (?)  grade  male, 
and  often,  so  far  as  appearance  goes,  they 
are  excellent  in  form  and  color.  There  is 
in  him  the  pure  blood  of  his  sire,  but  with 
it  that  of  the  other  side,  with  no  one 
knows  how  many  worthless  individuals  in 
the  line  of  no  form  or  comeliness  nor 
beauty  that  we  should  desire  them.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  not  only 
the  tendency  for  “like  to  produce  like,” 
but  also  the  tendency  to  atavism,  or  to 
take  the  characteristics  of  some  ancestor,  it 
may  be  several  generations  back.  It  would 
seem  clear  then  that  with  the  ram  of  one 
line  of  blood  for  many  generations  always 
breeding  to  produce  the  typical  Shropshire 
and  their  good  points,  that  with  the  grade 
ewes  we  may  reasonably  expect  lambs  of 
that  type  with  far  greater  certainty  than 
if  there  is  only  half  of  the  blood  desired, 
and  that  mixed  with  blood  of  animals  per¬ 
haps  as  far  from  that  desired  as  possible. 
I  have,  it  is  true,  made  a  rather  long  dis¬ 
sertation  before  definitely  answering  the 
quesion.  But  simply  to  give  an  opinion  to 
intelligent  questioner,  without  a  reason 
back  of  it,  seems  to  me  never  worth  while, 


and  his  is  a  question  of  more  than  local 
application.  It  is  wise  to  save  $12  where 
one  can,  but  to  save  that  on  a  ram  and 
lose  25  cents  a  head  on  30  or  40  lambs  each 
year  is  not  economy.  Is  there  such  a  dif¬ 
ference?  Unquestionably;  I  will  agree  to 
take  40  lambs  from  a  good  purebred  mut¬ 
ton  ram  and  from  one-half  a  flock  of  ewes 
equally  divided,  the  other  half  crossed  by 
a  grade  ram,  and  put  the  two  lots  of  40 
lambs  each  side  by  side,  given  the  same 
care  and  feed  throughout,  and  not  only 
will  my  first  40  bring  me  25  cents  a  head 
more  in  the  market,  but  they  will  be  fit  for 
market  from  two  to  four  weeks  earlier. 
There  will  also  be  a  uniformity  about  them 
that  will  make  them  sell  more  readily,  and 
when  one  saves  such  ewe  lambs  for 
breeders  he  will  soon  get  a  flock  that  will 
be  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  purebreds. 


Feeding  Shotes;  a  Sick  Mare. 

1.  I  have  a  bunch  of  shotes  to  grow  and 
fatten.  I  can  get  corntneal,  middlings,  bran 
and  gluten  feed  at  the  same  price,  $1.25  per 
100.  Tlie  gluten  analysis  is  28  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  three  per  cent  fat.  Please  suggest  the 
most  economical  ration  of  above  named  feeds 
to  be  mixed  with  cooked  potatoes,  etc.  2.  I 
have  a  mare  that  is  very  sore  in  front;  she 
is  continually  resting  one  foot  and  then  the 
other.  When  she  first  starts  there  is  a  snap¬ 
ping  sound  in  the  front  legs;  all  sound  other¬ 
wise.  Could  you  suggest  any  treatment  that 
will  relieve?  a.  l.  b. 

Stephentown,  N.  Y. 

1.  At  the  prices  mentioned  I  should  feed 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  the  gluten,  corn- 
meal  and  middlings,  with  all  the  cooked 
potatoes  they  will  eat.  The  gluten  is  the 
cheapest  food  of  the  lot,  as  it  contains  the 
most  nutriment,  but  it  is  not  relished  as 
much  by  the  hog  as  the  other  feeds,  and 
has  not  the  ash  or  bone  material  found  in 
the  middlings  and  so  necessary  for  a 
growing  pig.  While  the  bran  would  be 
richer  in  this  respect  than  the  middlings,  it 
is  not  as  readily  digestible,  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  will  furnish  all  the  bulk  necessary. 
The  middlings  also  contain  more  fattening 
matter  and  with  the  higher  per  cent  of 
protein  in  the  gluten  they  will  get  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  cornmeal  will  not  only  help  to 
fatten,  but  will  give  a  “body”  or  hardness 
to  the  pork  that  cannot  be  secured  with  the 
other  feeds.  Give  as  much  as  they  will 
eat  readily  and  be  hungry  for  the  next 
meal.  At  the  high  price  of  feed  men¬ 
tioned  put  the  pigs  in  market  as  soon  as 
they  will  dress  100  or  125  pounds. 

2.  This  is  doubtless  a  case  for  a  veter¬ 
inary,  but  if  she  were  mine  T  would  allow 
her  if  possible  to  run  in  pasture,  or  if  that 
was  not  practical,  let  her  stand  with  her 
forward  feet  on  an  earth  floor.  Also  see 
that  the  shoes  do  not  pinch.  It  would 
doubtless  help  if  the  feet  were  packed 
with  oil  cake  at  night.  If  the  soreness 
is  of  long  standing  there  is  no  cure.  Yet 
1  have  had  a  great  improvement  in,  such  a 
case  by  taking  off  the  shoes  and  allowing 
a  run  of  four  or  five  weeks  in  pasture. 
The  loosening  effect  of  the  grass  on  the 
bowels  I  believe  to  be  of  benefit. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


In  the  selection 
of  a  cream  separa¬ 
tor  you  should  be 
guided  by  three  es¬ 
sentials;  1 — sim¬ 
plicity  and  durabil¬ 
ity  of  construction; 

2 —  ease  and  econo¬ 
my  of  operation; 

3 —  ability  to  skim 
close  and  produce 
a  heavy,  high  per 

cent  cream ;  4 — ease  of  clean¬ 
ing.  All  these  essentials  are 
combined  in  highest  degree  in 

The  Omega 

Separator 

Every  man  who  uses  it  will  substan¬ 
tiate  these  claims.  These  and  its 
many  other  advantages  are  fully  des- 
scribed  inour  book,  “Milk Returns,” 
which  we  mail  on  request.  Write  for 
it  today.  We  want  a  good,  active 
agent  in  each  locality.  Maybe  you  are 
the  man  f  or  your  1  ocality.  Better  write 
us  about  it.  Special  inducements  to 
experienced  separator  salesmen. 

The  Omega  Separator  Co., 

36  Concord  St.  Department  S, 

Lansing,  Mich.  ur  9liineu|ioUa,  Minn. 


SAY, 

Mr. 

Poultry  man  f 
Do  You  Know 


‘HAT  your  hens  can  he  made  to 
commence  laying  earlier  and  lay 
.  longer,  producing 

.igher  results  in  egg  yield, 

ach  bird  showing  a  25  per  cent. 
'  increase  ? 


r ow  ope  hundred  pounds  of  H-0  Pout - 
L  try  Feed  will  go  farther  than  two 
hundred  pounds  of  any  other  feed  ? 

tur  say-so  is  not  the  authority  on 
'  which  these  claims  are  based? 


Practical  experiments. showthat  spring 
chickens  will  start  to  lay  early  in 

October  'in  yours?)  and  will  continue 
right  through  the  winter  if  you 

Use  a  balanced  ration  exclusively. 

That  it  will  promote  rapid  growth 
_  and 

JLrfikewise  the  healthiest  chicks  of 

Truest  color  and  strongest  frame, 
with 

ichest  flavor  of  meat, 

Yet  the  cost  of  feeding  Is  greatly 
diminished? 


Feeding  Intelligently,  safely,  scientific¬ 
ally. 

^Economically,  practically,  profitably, 
PEach  one  of  your  chickens 

D  ecidcs  the  secret  of 
success ? 


Something  Specials 

We  will  mail  free,  to  each  purchaser 
of  qne  bag  of  Poultry  Feed,  a  copy  of 
"  Poultry  Feeds  and  Feeding,”  by 
M.  K.  Boyer.  The  price  Is  82.00  per 
sack,  f.  o.  b.,  your  station. 


Do 
You 
Know 
“  Tid- 
Bits?” 


The 
H-0 

Company 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Feed  Dept. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


LOUDEN’S 

Stanchions 


Made  of  Tubular  Steel. 
Best  Malleable  Couplings. 
Perfect  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  secured .  Em- 

_ —  -  -  _ .=  phatleally  the  Best  and 

iCQHfonT  and  CONVENIENC51  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Louden  Machinery  Co.,  39  Broadway,  Fairfield,  la. 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


WARRINER’S 

HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS. 


w.  B.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St„  Forestville,  Conn 


1G 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestvllle,  Conn. 


Cure  For 
Galls 


While  you  work 
the  horse. 


Above  tr*d«  mark  on  overjr  box. 


WsBICKMORE’S 

Dealers  selling  it  everywhere  are  authorized 
to  refund  money  if  it  fails  to  cure  all  Galls* 
Scralches»Cracks.  Wire  Cuts.  etc.  The  stand¬ 
ard  horse  remedy  for  many  years.  Sample  10c. 

BICKHOftE  GALL  CURE  CO.,  Box  519,  Old  Town,  Ml 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES. 


NEWTON’S  Heif e,  Cott&b,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Corn* 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
.throat  and  stomach  trouble®. 
Strong  recommend*  fl.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


rooooooooa 

We  keep  ev-i 

_ „  _ _ J  erything  in  the- 

iPOULTRYl-INE— Fencing,  Feed, Incu-J 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— . 
tit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  youj 
>our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  < 
^asking — it's  worth  having.  < 

lExcelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

_l  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOQQOOO< 

COOK  YOUR  FEBD  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  it* 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovoa,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  ’  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


>R.  DAVID  ROBERTS, 

CATTl  E  SPECIALIST. 

>0  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  WIs. 

lestions  regarding  diseases  of  cattle  receive  my 
prompt-  and  personal  attention. 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approvajl 

Send  forCatalogue 
awl  Price  List. 

F.  R.  OHAOE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y . 


76o 


31 E  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

CD 


October  15,  1904. 


HUMOROUS 


For  years  she  heard  her  husband  say, 
"Can't  we  have  pies  like  mother  used  to 
bake?" 

At  last  she  cried,  "Why,  sure  we  can, 

If  you  make  'dough'  like  papa  used  to 
make."  — Chaparral. 

The  Farmer — “Your  cow  must  be  sick. 
She  doesn’t  chew  her  cud.”  The  Amateui 
[•'amicr — “She  doesn’t  have  to  chew  her 
cud.  1  fed  her  with  predigested  hay.-’ — 
Melbourne  Leader, 

Hearing  of  a  lax  assessor  who  had  been 
waylaid  and  shot  by  robbers,  Brother 
Dickey  said:  “How  truly  do  de  Bible  say, 
'De  way  of  dc  tax  assessor  is  hard !’  ” — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  year*.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERStJLL.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


There’s  no  longer  any  rea¬ 
son  for  prejudice  against  ker¬ 
osene  lighting.  The  Angle 
Lamp  employs  a  new  princi¬ 
ple  which  does  away  with  all 
smok- 

. .  .  ing  and 

I  siveod- 

WV/  >  ors  and 

[ f~]]l  1  .  J  makes 

r  the  best 
and  the 
most  sat- 
isfactory 
light  in  the 
world. 

Brilliant  as  Gas 

or  electricity,  and  better  than  either, 
because  its  light  is  soft  and  mellow  and 
does  not  hurt  the  eyes.  It’s  the  light 
with  "no  under  shadow,”  lighted  and 
extinguished  like  gas.  It  is  safe,  clean 
and  convenient.  A  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Angle  and  any  other  lamp. 

Sold  on  30  Days  Trial 
You  should  get  the  Angle  book  and  read  about 
this  lamp.  Write  us  for  catalog  N  . 

The  Angle  Mfg.  Co.,  78-80  Murray  St. 
New  York. 


TUDCQUCDQ  for  business 

I  nntontno  farmers. 

Both  Undershot  and  Overshot  Separators  from 
one  to  ten  horse  power.  Our  Catalog  may 
save  you  money.  Wr'te  for  it  to-day. 


ALSO  A  FULL  LINK  OF 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
ENGINES:  Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
ORANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
Orangeville,  Pa. 


HORSE  POWERS, 


THRASHERS 
and  CLEANERS 


wood 

Saws 


One &two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pi|TTCR0 
Tread,  PerfectGovernor,  Feed  &  Ensilage  uUI  I  LUO 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLISKEYSTONE  AGR’LWORKS.PottstOwn.Pa 


L  MACHINERY 


You  have  only  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  merits  of 
American  Saw  Mills 
to  be  convinced  of  their  su¬ 
periority.  Factory  righ tat 
the  doors  of  iron,  ooal  and  steel  production.  Lowest  freight  rates. 
Frioes  j  use  right  too.  Fire  sites  portable  saw  mills.  Edgers ,  trimmers  , 
ihlogle  machines,  lath  mills,  oord  wood,  outroff  and  rip  saws,  steam 
and  gasoline  engines,  feed  mills.  Supplies  of  every  description.  Free 
catalogue.  Ask  for  it.  Desorlbee  everything  in  detail.  , 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO.  , 

610  Engineering  Bldg. New  York  City, 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer* 
Boschert  Press  Co  ,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.N.Y. 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  ‘Monarch  ' 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Results. 
Catalogue  free. 


MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


l  ie  Greatest  of  all  Catalogues 

•  1  Too  heavy  to  send  by  mail,  too  bis  to  send  by  express  cheaply-  Almost  twice  as  large 

H  _  «  «  ^  A-  V.  n  a  4-rv  1  a  r* . ,  nn  4-  a  i  ns  /-srv  Virtttnv*  /A..  •>  n  nn.  t  t  n  ♦  n  1  nmi  n  Vn  T-i  U/l  i  t  inn  on  1  .iivn  n  ntr  nn  i  rw» 


lbs. 


OWa  W  W  The  Kill!  ion  de  I.uxe  is  printed 

on  a  fine  heavy  book  paper,  made 
especially  for  this  work.  Practically  everything  we 
have  to  sell  is  included  in  the  new  catalogue ;  no 
sending  for  speeial  catalogues  after  you  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  big  one.  Everything  is  in  the  big  book, 
making  it  the  only  complete  buyers’  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  The  Edition  de  Luxe  weighs  6  pounds.  When  we  tell  you  that 
other  catalogues  onlv  weigh  three  pounds,  you  will  understand  what  an 

enormous  book  our  new  catalogue  is. 

Don’t  use  a  free  catalogue  just 
because  it's  free.  Such  catalogues  are  not 
reliable.  Thousands  upon  thousands  are 
wasted  upon  children  and  curious  people 
who  never  buy  a  cent’s  worth  of  goods  j 
and,  to  recover  the  money  thrown  away  in 
free  catalogues,  prices  are  either  boosted 
or  inferior  goods  shipped.  Requiring  as 
we  do  a  slight  evidence  of  good  faith  (16 
cents)  from  each  applicant,  we  always 
place  our  catalogues  in  good  hands  and 
very  seldom  waste  one.  As  every  catalogue 
brings  orders  we  have  no  losses  to  make 
up.  and  can  give  our  customers  the  highest 
grade  of  merchandise  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Don’t  waste  your  time  or  your  money  on 
a  free  catalogue.  Get  one  that  you  can 
depend  upon,  one  that  is  complete  and 
<1  notes  only  goods  of  honest  quality  at  bot¬ 
tom  prices. 

If  you  already  have  a  free  cata¬ 
logue  t  if  you  were  tempted  to  send  for 
one  just  because  it  was  free  ;  we  want  you 
to  see  our  big  No.  73  <  Edition  de  Luxe  ), 
and  note  how  much  better  it  is  in  every  way  than  any  free  catalogue 
published  —  to  note  the  tine  paper,  the  clear  illustrations,  and  the  low  prices 
for  honest  goods.  We  know  you  will  havo  no  use  for  your  free  catalogue  after 


Too  heavy  to  send  by  mail,  too  big  to  send  by  express  cheaply-  Almost  twice  as  largre 
as  Other  catalogues,  ten  times  better.  Our  new  Catalogue  No.73.  Ed  itionde  Luxe,  now  being  distributed, 
is  the  most  remarkable  catalogue  ever  published  and  is  being  received  with  enthusiasm  by  those  who  have  already 
sent  to  us  for  a  copy.  seeing  our  big  eatalogue  No.  73,  and  to  enable  you  to  secure  a  copy  we  invite 


Regular  Standard  Kditlon 

Printed  from  the  same  plates 
that  are  used  for  the  edition  de 
luxe,  every  page  exactly  the 
same,  hut  printed  on  a  lighter 
weight  paper  in  order  to  make 
the  Catalogue  mailable.  The 
standard  edition  is  the  same  as 
we  have  issued  in  previous  years 
but  of  course  entirely  new  for 
the  season  of  1904-05. 

This  valuable  Catalogue  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  15  cents  in  stamps  or 
coin  as  an  evidence  of  good 
faith.  Write  your  name  and 
address  in  coupon  below  and 
mail  at.  once. 

Kemember,  the  contents  of 
the  standard  edition  are  the 
same  as  in  the  edition  de  luxe. 


you  to  send  us  an  order  selected  from  your  free  catalogue  and  we  will  ship  you 
a  better  grade  of  goods  and  pack  with  the  shipment  a  copy  of  our  handsome 
catalogue  No.73  (Edition  de  Luxe.  6  lbs.) 


catalogue 

Handling  as  we  do  over  110,000  different 
articles,  we  can  usually  supply  goods  se¬ 
lected  from  other  catalogues  without  diffi¬ 
culty  and  at  the  same  time  send  a  better 
quality.  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  our 
big  6db.  catalogue  take  advantage  of 
this  offer  at  once.  On  your  order  say 
what  catalogue  you  are  using  and  ask  us 
to  pack  with  our  compliments  one  of  our 
latest  No.  73  Catalogues  (Edition  de  Luxe). 

How  to  get  a  6 -lb. 
Catalogue  — As  our  famous  Edi¬ 
tion  de  Luxe  is  too  heavy  to  go  by 
mail  we  are  sending  it  by  freight, 
packed  with  other  goods,  and  offer 
you  your  choice  of  the  three  Lots  be¬ 
low,  each  Lot  at  cost,  a  catalogue 
with  every  Lot.  As  our  object  is  to 
distribute  catalogues,  we  offer- 
will  keep  our  offers  open  until 
November  15th,  1904. 

Your  choice  of  Lots 
A9,  A1  or  Al}4 — with 
a  6  -  pound  catalogue 
packed  with  each  Lot. 
Only  one  Lot  allowed 
to  one  person. 


We  nre  the  largest,  anti 
best  known  Catalogue 
House  In  the  world. 

Established  33  years  ago,  we 
now  command  a  business  so 
largo  that  it  requires  the  servi¬ 
ces  of  3500  employees  to  execute 
it.  We  enjoy  the  patronage  of 
the  better  class  of  people  and 
have  a  reputation  for  honesty 
and  square  dealing  that  no 
other  hrm  in  a  similar  business 
can  secure.  Our  success  has 
been  attained  by  giving  full 
values  and  avoiding  tricky 
methods.  We  never  indulge  in 
sharp  tactics. 


the 


bargain  figures  and 


Lot  A1  MdQ 

A  fine  freight  shipment.  V 
A  6  -  pound  Catalogue 
packed  in  each  box. 

26  lbs.  Best  Granulated  Sugar . .  $1.00 

251hs.  White  Pearl  .Japan  XXX  Grade  Rice,  1.00 
10  bars  Hannah  Cobbs'  Pure  Laundry  Soap...  .40 

1  Catalogue  No.  73,  Edition  de  Luxe . No  Charge 

Packed  in  box  for  shipment  by  freight  <TO  A(\ 
until  Nov.  15,  1904  . 


$2 


Lot  A9  Reed 


Rocker 


Including  a  6-lb. 

Catalogue  No.  73. 

A  good,  large  basket  seat  Reed 
Rocker,  shellac  finish.  Has  an 
extra  high  back  and  large  seat, 
well  braced.  It  also  has  solid  roll 
around  frame,  making  it  exceedingly  strong  and 
durable.  Retail  price  about  $5.00.  Weight,  com¬ 
plete,  packed  with  one  of  our  de  Luxe  I  o  e 

edition  No.73  Catalogues,  about  30  lbs.  V  I  J 


Cut  Out  this  Coupon  and  mail  to  us  at  once.  The  Edition  de  Luxe  is  too  heavy  to 
mail.  Can  only  be  sent  with  Lots  A9,  Al,  or  Alh?. 


Kditlon  de  Line- Put  a  mark  (X)  in  front  of 
the  lot  you  want,  sign  your  name  and  address 
and  send  to  us  with  correct  amount  of  money. 


,...LotA9  — 
....LotAI  — 
....Lot  AIK— 


Price  #1 .05 
Price  40 
Price  #2. ON 


Standard  Kditlon— I  inclose  15 cents, 
for  which  please  send  by  mail,  all 
charges  paid,  a  copy  of  your 
Standard  Edition  Cat¬ 
alogue  No.  73. 

12  3 
B  C 


Name. 


Postoffice . 


Lot  Ali 

25  lbs.  Best  Granulated  Sugar  .  .  .  $1.00 
251b.  Sack  Gran.  Yellow  Corn  Meal  .  .38 

10  lbs.  Hand  Picked  Beans  (small  navy)  .40 
6  lbs.  Mixed  Rio  and  Santos  Roasted 

Coffee.  26-cent  value . 90 


Complete  in  box  for  shipment  by  freight, 
a  Catalogue  (Edition  de  Luxe)  included. 
Weight,  about  80  pounds. 


1  Catalogue  and  Buyers’  Guide  410  flQ 
.deluxe  edition,  no  charge 


No.73. 


$2^8 


Montgomery  Ward  (§b  Co. 


Michigan  Ave.  Madison 
and  Washington  Sts. 


Chicago 


The  Leading  Catalogue  House  in  the  World 


AMATITE,  the  new  Ready-to- 
Lay  Roofing-,  is  best  for  all  kinds* 
of  farm  buildings. 

It  keeps  the  grain  and  stock  dry. 
Comes  ready  to  put  down,  and 
requires  no  experience  to  lay. 
Wind  and  rain  proof,  and  an  ab¬ 
solute  fire  retardent. 

Not  only  the  best,  but  the  cheap¬ 
est  complete  Ready  Roofing  made. 

BOOKLET  TELLING  ALL  ABOUT  IT, 

WITH  PREE  SAMPLE,  ON  REQUEST. 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Cleveland  Cincinnati 

St.  Louis  Allegheny  New  Orleans  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 


One  Boy  Against  Four  Men 


Any  farmer 'b  gon  can  « pread  at  much  tnanur*  with  a  light  t*am  and  our  Twanti«th 
Century  Distributor  as  four  men  with  forks  who  work  in  the  old  way  on  wagons.  Tha 

20th  CENTURY  MANURE  DISTRIBUTOR 

1,  strong,  rigid,  ,olld;  the  Better  em't  clog— the  Hefetj  Bt>»rd  protect.  It;  feed  cia 
be  remitted  while  te.mie  puffin*;  Friotion  Clutch  Return  Device  prerente  stone, 
.nd  etieki  bre.kln*  mpron  ch»ln;  w.stee  no  m.nure  bec.uee  Itbee.  ‘•TiphtBoi, 

It  is  built  under  the  pereonml  euperrlllon  of  Joseph  S.  Kemp,  the  "Father  of  all 
Manure  Spreadere.  Writ,  for  our  free  booklet,  •'The  20th  Century  V  »j  ” 
Netrewt  V.LUT,  N.  T.  J.  S.  KEMP  MFC.  CO.  W.T.ELOO,  lx. 


You  Can  Save  From  SSO  to  850 

PATENTS  “KINODIQ  99  PENDING 


BY  BUYING 
OUR 


OUR  LATEST  PATTERN  PI"  ~ESS  SCALE. 

HO  HIT  TO  DIG.  8  INCHES  OVr.<  ALL.  STEEL  FRAME. 

This  Scale  is  complete  whe-  .1  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  plan1  .  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  nJ.,  Dept.  Z,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Extension  Axle  Nuts 

make  old  buggies  run  like  new;  quirk  sellers;  very 
profitable.  Our  hub  covers  keep  all  grit  out  of  boxes. 
Aokstr  Wanted. 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Box  43,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


TRY  THIS  MILL 

Test  it  thoroughly 
on  ear  and  shelled 
corn,  small  grains 
and  all  feed  stuffs. 

Note  the  grinding, 
elevating,  bagging. 

If  not  superior  in 
every  way  to  any, 
other  mill  made,  re¬ 
turn  at  our  expense. 

Four  Sizes,  Three  Styles. 

One  style  with  roller  thrust  bearings.  Smaller 
size  for  hand  power.  W ood  Saws,  strong,  ef¬ 
ficient,  cheap.  Write  for  full  descriptions. 

NEW  HOLLAND  INCH.  CO., 

Box  115,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


B0WSHER  MILLSA 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  etll  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

7  sizes— 2  to  25  hors,  power.  One  style  for 
windwheel  use.  (  Aim.  muLe  Sweep 
Grinder. — Geared  mid  Plain.) 

P.  N.  B0WSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


The  Star  Line 

Ol'  Food  Grinders  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  36  years  ol  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  line  of  manu¬ 
facture.  That’s  why  they  are 
'at  once  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est.  Grind  Kar  Com  and  any 
kind  of  small  grain.  Made  in 
Sweep,  Simple  and  Ceared 

styles  for  nurses,  ll.lt  Powers  for  .team 
or  gasoline.  Guaranteed.  Booklet  free- 

THE  STAR  MFC.  CO., 

13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  O. 


One  Operation 

is  all  it  takes  to  break,  crush  and 
grind,  either  fine  or  coarse,  all 
grains  ior  all  feed  purposes, 
when  you  use  the 


DUPLEX 

Crinding  Mills 

They  are  the  fastest. 

_ _ easiest  running,  strongest 

and  most  durable  mills  made.  New  double  cuth-rs, 
force  feed;  never  choke.  Four  sizes,  any  P°  ' 

THF  0.  S.  KELLY  CO..  157  N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Oh 
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THE  BENEFITS  FROM  ALFALFA. 

THE  CROP  THAT  MAKES  THE  FARM 

And  the  Farmer  Prosperous. 

On  page  649  I  wrote  of  the  Alfalfa  on  the  farm  of 
H.  Worker,  near  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  At  that  time  the  first 
crop  was  just  ready  to  be  cut,  and  the  great  barns  were 
nearly  empty.  At  the  time  of  the  New  York  State 
Fair  I  went  to  see  the  farm  again.  The 
barns  were  stuffed  with  hay,  with  stacks 
outside,  and  there  was  still  another  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  Alfalfa.  It  was  said  before 
that  if  a  farmer  could  only  see  the 
Alfalfa  growing  at  its  best  he  would  go 
home  determined  never  to  give  up  until 
he  started  the  crop  on  his  own  farm.  It 
would  be  an  even  more  powerful  argu¬ 
ment  for  him  to  go  into  Mr.  Worker’s 
barn  and  see  and  smell  the  Alfalfa  hay. 

It  is  impossible  to  show  in  a  picture  just 
how  the  Alfalfa  looks,  yet  the  two  pho¬ 
tographs  showing  Mr.  Worker  in  the 
field  with  the  first  cutting,  and  two  loads 
of  hay,  reproduced  in  Figs.  337  and  338, 
will  give  something  of  an  idea. 

Imagine  what  it  means  to  have  23  acres 
of  Alfalfa  on  a  dairy  farm.  An  average 
of  five  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  makes  115 
tons  of  hay.  Prof.  J.  L.  Stone,  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  makes  the  following  comparison  be¬ 
tween  Alfalfa,  Red  clover  and  Timothy: 

Average  Digestible  Digestible 
yield  nutrients  protein 

tons.  per  acre,  per  acre. 

Alfalfa  .  2.3  2461  506 

Red  clover....  1.1  1027  150 

Timothy  .  1.1  1001  62 

Mr.  Worker’s  yield  is  double  the  aver- « 
age,  and  of  course  many  dairymen  cut 
far  more  clover  or  Timothy  than  this 
average.  Yet  see  what  an  advantage  a 
farmer  like  Mr.  Worker  has  with  his  23 
acres  of  Alfalfa  over  any  farmer  with 
the  same  number  of  acres  in  clover  or 
grass !  It  takes  but  an  instant  to  see 
that  his  farm  gains  in  fertility  each  year, 
and  that  his  grain  bill  for  an  equal  num¬ 
ber' of  cows  must  be  less.  Not  only  this, 
but  with  the  Alfalfa  once  seeded  the  crop 
is  fixed  for  years,  while  with  clover  and 
grass  the  ground  must  be  plowed  and  re¬ 
seeded  again  and  again.  The  Alfalfa,  on 
this  soil,  requires  less  manure  or  fer¬ 
tilizer  than  either  clover  or  grass.  Mr. 

Worker  says  he  uses  a  heavy  coat  of 
manure  when  seeding  to  Alfalfa,  but 
does  not  manure  it  afterwards. 

Suppose  a  farmer  grow  corn  and  Tim¬ 
othy,  feed  it  all,  save  the  manure  care¬ 
fully  and  put  it  all  back  on  the  farm. 

We  can  all  see  that  unless  he  buy  grain 
or  fertilizer  in  some  form  the  farm  is 
slowly  drained  of  plant  food.  These 
crops  add  nothing  to  the  soil,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  save  all  the  plant  food  iit 
them.  Not  so  with  the  Alfalfa;  there  is 
a  constant  gain  to  the  farm  where  it  is 
grown  and  fed.  The  crop  is  capable  of 
taking  large  quantities  of  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  and  also,  by  reason  of  its  deep  roots,  seeks 
plant  food  in  the  subsoil,  which  most  other  crops  could 
not  find.  For  example,  corn,  potatoes  and  oats  obtain 
most  of  their  food  in  the  upper  12  or  18  inches  of  soil. 
I  he  Alfalfa  feeds  far  below  this,  and  can  thus  enrich 
the  upper  soil.  Mr.  Worker’s  Alfalfa  has  in  seven  years 
added  more  fertility  to  the  farm  than  he  could  have 
bought  in  60  tons  of  bran.  If  a  farmer  had  1,200  bags 
of  wheat  bran  piled  up  in  his  barn  he  could  understand 
what  it  means.  If  he  could  see  Mr.  Worker’s  potatoes, 


corn,  oats,  grass  and  cows  he  would  at  least  begin  to 
see  how  the  Alfalfa  saves  buying  the  bran.  All  crops 
have  improved  year  by  year  since  the  Alfalfa  began 
to  make  its  mark.  The  corn  crop  as  a  rule  is  poor  this 
year,  but  Mr.  Worker’s  corn  was  thrifty  and  green. 
It  will  make  excellent  silage.  I  saw  great,  high-headed 
oats  in  the  barn  that  seemed  good  for  75  bushels  per 
acre.  It  is  said  by  many  New  York  farmers  that  oats 


HAULING  IN  THE  ALFALFA.  Fie.  337. 


MR.  WORKER  IN  HIS  ALFALFA  FIELD.  Fig.  338. 

will  not  pay,  yet  the  price  is  higher  than  for  years,  and 
the  straw  is  valuable  on  a  dairy  farm.  The  rich  manure 
from  Alfalfa  hay  increases  the  oat  crop  with  each 
round  of  the  rotation.  Mr.  Worker  is  a  careful  man, 
who  judges  the  value  of  grain  by  the  amount  of  food 
it  contains.  He  says  that  when  oats  will  bring  40  cents 
a  bushel,  or  $24  a  ton,  it  pays  to  sell  them  and  buy 
gluten  at  $20.  He  makes  a  gain  by  the  exchange,  and 
has  the  oat  straw  clear  to  add  to  the  manure.  Alfalfa 
farming  teaches  a  man  to  study  out  such  things.  ITow 


can  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  evidence  comes  in  such 
a  way  that  you  cannot  help  seeing  it?  You  have  been 
buying  grain  to  feed  with  silage  or  hay.  After  feeding 
Alfalfa  hay  for  a  time  you  notice  that  you  get  more  milk. 
You  drop  off  a  little  feed,  then  more  and  more,  and 
feed  more  Alfalfa,  yet  still  the  yield  keeps  up.  You 
go  through  a  round  of  your  lotation  with  manure  from 
Alfalfa,  and  it  becomes  clear  that  every  crop  has  re¬ 
sponded.  No  doubt  about  it,  the  land 
is  becoming  more  productive.  This  has 
been  the  experience  of  hundreds  of 
farmers.  It  has  taught  them  ideas  about 
saving  plant  food  and  animal  food  that 
they  little  dreamed  of  before.  One  suc¬ 
cessful  Alfalfa  farm  in  a  neighborhood 
where  farmers  complain  of  the  high  cost 
of  feed  and  fertilizer  is  worth  an  agri¬ 
cultural  college  and  a  dozen  farmers’  in¬ 
stitutes  in  teaching  good  farming  to  that 
section. 

Mr.  Worker’s  Alfalfa  is  on  tough, 
hard  soil,  some  of  it  apparently  not  well 
fitted  for  ordinary  farm  crops.  He 
seems  to  like  to  put  it  on  fields  where 
other  crops  would  not  do  so  well.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  one  steep  hill,  he  said  it  was  a 
hard  place  to  grow  corn  on  and  harvest 
it,  but  a  mower  could  be  used  there  to 
cut  Alfalfa.  This  hill  field  is  now  used 
for  a  pasture.  Mr.  Worker  says  that  if 
labor  were  cheaper  he  would  seed  this 
entire  20  acres  to  Alfalfa  and  soil  the 
cows,  cutting  the  green  fodder  and  carry¬ 
ing  it  to  them.  Handled  properly  a  field 
of  this  size  would  furnish  green  forage 
through  the  entire  season  and  give  a 
large  quantity  of  hay  besides. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities  of 
Alfalfa  on  any  farm  where  stock  is  kept. 
Mr.  Worker  does  not  attempt  to  raise 
young  stock  to  keep  up  his  herd.  He 
buys  young  cows  of  good  quality.  His 
land  is  too  valuable  to  be  used  for  grow¬ 
ing  young  stock.  That  is  a  business  for 
cheaper  land.  Back  among  the  hills  on 
cheap  land  good  heifers  would  pay  better 
than  milk,  and  if  suitable  fields  on  such 
farms  could  be  put  in  Alfalfa  heifers  of 
high  quality  could  be  produced  at  light 
cost.  It  is  impossible  for  a  farmer  to 
go  through  an  Alfalfa  section  without 
seeing  how  the  crop  is  improving,  farms 
and  farmers.  Some  farmers  have  tried 
the  crop  and  failed.  Let  them  keep  try¬ 
ing.  As  Prof.  Stone  says  in  his  bulletin, 
many  wheat  fields  were  ruined  last  Win¬ 
ter,  and  corn  has  been  poor  two  years  in 
succession.  Farmers  will  not  stop  grow¬ 
ing  grain  because  of  these  failures.  Let 
them  have  equal  faith  in  their  ability  to 
grow  Alfalfa  and  they  will  win  in  time. 
In  my  former  article  I  stated  that  Al¬ 
falfa  grew  all  over  that  section — along 
roads,  in  vacant  places  and  back  yards. 
In  some  cases  I  mistook  Sweet  clover 
for  Alfalfa.  The  two  appear  to  go  to¬ 
gether.  The  soil  in  which  Sweet  clover 
grows  has  been  successfully  used  to  inoculate  newly 
seeded  Alfalfa  fields.  While  this  inoculation  does  not 
seem  necessary  at  Syracuse  it  will  pay  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  start  Alfalfa  in  new  sections  to  try  it.  From 
reports  it  seems  evident  that  the  plan  of  soaking  tfle 
seed  in  a  solution  containing  the  bacteria  is  not  equal  to 
the  use  of  soil.  We  can  use  the  soil  from  a  field  where 
Alfalfa  has  grown,  or  moisten  common  soil  with  the 
solution  recommended  for  the  seeds,  as  formerly  de¬ 
scribed;  or  again  use  Sweet  clover  soil.  h.  \v.  c. 
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WHEN  TO  PICK  KIEFFER  PEARS. 

I  find  it  is  important  to  pick  them  early  if  quality  is 
wanted.  I  commence  picking  about  September  20,  sort 
them  carefully,  placing  them  in  new  one-half  bushel 
peach  baskets.  I  place  them  in  tiers  in  a  dark  room, 
built  for  the  purpose,  with  good  ventilation  at  top.  If 
carefully  sorted  they  will  ripen  perfectly;  no  rot  to 
speak  of,  and  will  get  sweet  and  juicy,  mellow  to  the 
core,  and  are  really  good  eating,  closely  resembling 
Bartlett  in  taste.  If  left  on  trees  until  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  I  find  they  get  hard  at  the  core  and  never  soften. 
About  October  10  I  commence  packing  for  cold  storage, 
packing  none  but  finest  in  double-head  barrels  well  lined 
with  paper.  I  usually  let  them  remain  in  storage  until 
just  before  the  holidays.  I  then  either  sell  them  myself 
to  fancy  grocerymen  generally  or  consign  them  to  some 
Baltimore  commission  merchant  for  the  same  purpose. 
I  usually  obtain  $3  per  barrel  for  them.  The  pears 
ripened  on  the  farm  are  generally  sold  to  merchants  and 
consumers  in  neighboring  towns  at  an  average  price  of 
35  cents  per  one-half  bushel  basket.  The  windfalls  and 
any  small  or  imperfect  fruit  are  made  into  cider,  which 
is  either  kept  for  vinegar  or  sold  to  distillers.  The  vin¬ 
egar  is  very  nice  and  clear,  and  is  sold  to  grocerymen 
for  $7.50  or  $S  per  barrel  the  following  Fall.  The  dis¬ 
tillers  give  $3.50  to  $4  per  barrel  from  the  press.  The 
brandy  made  from  this  cider  is  said  to  be  equal  to  apple 
brandy.  I  have  also  for  several  seasons  past  been  sell¬ 
ing  a  considerable  part  of  my  crop  to  buyers  at  $2  per 
double-head  barrel  at  depot.  I  have  managed  so  far  to 
make  my  orchard  net  me  about  $100  per  acre  per  year. 

Maryland.  f.  e.  Matthews'. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  and 
when  Kieffer  pears  should  be  gathered  and  handled.  If 
one  intends  to  put  pears  in  cold  storage  and  keep  them 
for  a  holiday  or  later  market,  they  should  be  picked 
as  soon  as  they  get  their  growth  and  before  they  turn 
yellow.  As  soon  as  possible  after  taken  from  the  tree 
they  should  go  to  cold  storage,  as  a  few  days  may 
greatly  affect  their  keeping  qualities.  This  will  apply  to 
apples  as  well.  The  fruit  should  be  handled  with  the 
greatest  of  care,  as  a  slight  bruise  will  show  discolora¬ 
tion  later  on.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  cold  storage  the 
pears,  better  let  them  stay  upon  the  trees  until  they 
start  to  turn  yellow ;  then  pick  and  double-face  the 
package  and  send  to  market  at  once.  The  ripening 
process  can  be  hastened  by  placing  the  fruit  in  a  dark, 
dry  place;  if  kept  warm  they  will  ripen  still  faster. 
Do  not  let  fruit  get  too  ripe,  as  commission  merchants 
are  greatly  afraid  of  over-ripe  fruit,  for  they  dispose 
of  it  to  retailers  who  wish  to  hold  it  until  they  can 
dispose  of  it.  If  the  inquirer  wishes  to  place  his  pears 
on  his  local  home  market,  where  he  can  take  it  on  his 
own  wagons,  then  his  fruit  should  be  quite  ripe,  as  it 
will  go  to  the  consumer  much  quicker  than  if  he  had  to 
ship  to  a  distant  market.  Kieffer  pears  put  in  cold 
storage  in  a  green  condition  will  ripen  slowly,  and  will 
come  out  a  beautiful  yellow,  but  then  they  must  be 
quickly  disposed  of.  w.  H.  s. 

Belle  Mead,  N.  J. _ 

HARVESTING  AN  APPLE  CROP. 

Always  hand-pick  apples  from  the  tree.  Picking  in 
bags  is  not  to  be  thought  of  if  you  intend  to  harvest 
a  fancy  product.  The  most  satisfactory  picking  basket 
that  I  have  used  is  a  three-peck  basket  with  a  stiff 
handle,  with  a  hook  for  hanging  basket  on  ladder 
rounds  or  branches  attached  to  handle  by  a  stout  leather 
loop  that  is  large  enough  to  slip  back  and  forth  easily 
upon  the  handle.  In  picking  fruit  from  high  trees  the 
large  basket  saves  many  steps  and  much  time  in  climb¬ 
ing  ladders  and  carrying  fruit  to  table.  About  one- 
fourth  a  picker’s  time  is  spent  in  doing  this  the  best  we 
can  arrange  it.  Impress  upon  the  picker’s  mind  the 
necessity  of  care  in  the  handling  of  the  fruit;  injury 
of  the  fruit  in  picking  is  more  a  matter  of  carelessness 
than  hurry.  Have  ladders  long  enough  to  reach  top  of 
trees,  and  made  as  light  as  safety  permits.  One  or  two 
short  ones  are  required  for  low  inside  work,  and  an 
extension  ladder  for  inside  of  trees  and  in  places  where 
the  long,  straight  ladders  could  not  be  raised.  An  ex¬ 
tension  ladder  is  always  heavier  per  foot  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  straight  ladder,  and  not  so  easily  handled  except 
in  positions  before  stated. 

Some  varieties,  like  Wealthy,  Primate,  Red  Astra- 
chan,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Fameuse,  McIntosh,  etc., 
should  be  picked  at  least  twice,  and  sometimes  more, 
the  well-colored  mature  fruit  first  being  picked.  Many 
varieties,  especially  the  Fall  or  early  Winter  sorts,  ripen 
so  unevenly  that  this  is  necessary,  and  it  is  practiced 
by  many  growers  of  them  on  a  commercial  scale,  with 
the  result  of  more  barrels  of  high-grade  fruit,  both  as 
to  color  and  size,  and  also  a  larger  price  per  barrel  than 
if  the  entire  crop  had  been  picked  at  once.  Pick  fruit 
and  place  on  sorting  table  in  orchard,  and  sort  from 
table  at  once  into  the  package  you  intend  to  ship  or 
store  your  fruit.  Never  place  in  heaps  in  the  orchard, 


but  put  in  storage  as  soon  as  possible.  The  fruit  as 
usually  put  up  is  graded  into  No.  1  and  No.  2.  No.  1 
are  all  sound  fruit  of  good  color  and  at  least  2 1/2  inches 
in  diameter.  No.  2  what  are  left,  with  culls  thrown 
out.  If  the  first  grade  is  divided  into  two  sizes  it  will 
look  much  more  uniform  and  sell  at  a  slightly  higher 
price,  but  I  am  uncertain  as  to  its  paying  in  fruit  packed 
in  barrels. 


The  barrels  to  be  filled  should  be  faced  with  bright- 
colored  apples  of  the  grade  being  put  up,  and  placed  on 


planks  setting  solidly  on  the  ground,  so  that  it  can  be 
shaken  readily  several  times  when  being  filled.  The 
apron-like  piece  of  sacking  lets  the  apples  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  without  bruising  and  can  be 
handled  very  rapidly.  At  least  twice  as  many  apples 
can  be  sorted  by  one  man  from  a  table  of  this  kind, 
as  from  piles  on  the  ground,  and  with  much  less  ach¬ 
ing  of  the  back  and  stiffness  of  knees.  Caution  all 
pickers  to  handle  the  fruit  with  care.  Varieties  like 
Northern  Spy  that  have  a  delicate  skin  and  texture 
should  be  handled  gently  if  the  grower  or  buyer  intends 
to  store  them  with  profit.  I  have  not  touched  on  the 
boxing  of  apples.  Not  many  growers  can  take  the  time, 
or  are  willing  to  take  the  pains  necessary,  but  those  who 
are  putting  up  a  fancy  grade  find  that  they  are  well 
paid  for  the  trouble;  and  without  doubt  the  packing 
of  New  York  State  appl.es  in  boxes  for  both  the  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign  trade  will  increase  greatly  in  the  future. 
Growers  who  intend  to  pack  in  boxes  should  remember 
what  the  western  people  have  already  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  only  high-colored,  first-class,  fruit  should 
be  boxed,  graded  evenly  as  to  size  and  well  wrapped 
in  soft  paper  and  put  in  boxes  of  a  standard  size.  We 
can  do  no  better  than  profit  by  their  experience,  and 
remember  that  it  is  the  choice  dessert  varieties  that  are 
going  to  pay  the  most  profit  for  this  care,  in  picking  and 
packing.  _ _ _  b.  d.  v.  b. 

PLASTER  DOES  NOT  “FIX  AMMONIA.” 

I  just  noticed  on  page  682  an  article  by  G.  H.  Davi¬ 
son  on  “Gypsum  as  a  Nitrogen  Preserver.”  I  think 
some  of  his  ideas  are  incorrect.  When  Mr.  Van  Wormer 
(now  chemist  for  the  Pure  Food  Commission  of  Mich¬ 
igan)  was  in  his  senior  year  at  the  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  he  took  for  the  subject  of  his  thesis, 
“Gypsum  as  a  Nitrogen  Fixer.”  He  used  sulphuric 


A  GROUP  OP  HOTHOUSE  LAMBS.  Fig.  340. 


acid,  specific  gravity  1.84,  as  a  perfect  fixer.  By  putting 
five  grams  gypsum  (dry)  in  a  watch  glass,  five  grams 
wet  gypsum  in  another,  sulphuric  acid  in  another,  water 
in  another,  and  setting  all  under  a  bell  glass  in  an  ammo¬ 
nia  atmosphere,  he  found  that  the  gypsum  possessed 
no  virtue  as  a  nitrogen  fixer,  but  that  the  moist  gypsum 
absorbed  more  ammonia  than  the  dry.  On  drying  the 
gypsum  its  ammonia  left.  He  set  his  dishes  for  48 
hours  in  under  the  horse  stalls  and  his  findings  were 
the  same.  Van  Wormer’s  work  was  questioned  by 
some,  and  so  to  test  it  I  (in  my  senior  year  at  the  same 
institution)  experimented  along  the  same  line  for  two 


months  and  got  similar  results.  I  put  like  amounts  of 
gypsum  in  two  horse  stalls  one  night  and  saved  the 
manure  in  the  morning,  putting  that  from  one  stall  out 
of  doors  for  two  months  and  the  other  under  cover. 
At  the  same  time  I  put  manure  from  two  other  stalls 
untreated  with  gypsum  in  similar  conditions.  The  next 
night  I  reversed  the  process,  putting  gypsum  in  the  other 
two  stalls  and  none  in  those  which  were  treated  the 
previous  night.  The  manure  was  taken  care  of  as 
before,  putting  the  treated  manure  right  in  wit'll  that 
outside  and  inside  also.  This  reversing  was  to  prevent 
any  error  from  one  horse  voiding  more  urea  than  the 
other.  At  the  end  of  two  months  sample  tests  were 
carefully  taken  from  each  of  the  four  piles  of  manure 
and  carefully  analyzed  in  the  laboratory.  The  manure 
both  out  of  doors  and  under  cover  which  was  treated 
with  gypsum  contained  less  nitrogen  than  the  untreated 
manure,  to  my  surprise.  These  experiments  prove  to 
my  mind  that  gypsum  used  in  stables  or  sprinkled  oil 
the  manure  pile  is  of  no  use  in  fixing  the  ammonia.  If 
it  has  any  virtue  at  all  it  is  because  it  helps  to  conserve 
moisture  and  the  moisture  helps  to  hold  the  ammonia. 
Both  these  experiments  were  under  tile  direction  of 
Prof.  F.  S.  Kedzie,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 

A.  B.  ROGERS. 

R.  N.-Y.— We  regard  kainit  or  acid  phosphate  as 
much  better  than  plaster  for  use  in  manure.  They  not 
only  hold  the  nitrogen  better,  but  add  needed  plant  food. 

MORE  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ALFALFA. 

The  Hope  Farm  man  and  his  Alfalfa  trials  have  in¬ 
terested  me.  Three  years  ago  I  put  in  half  an  acre  on 
rich  loam  land,  also  about  half  the  usual  quantity  of 
White  Russian  oats.  The  oats  stooled  and  grew  so 
rank  they  smothered  out  the  largest  part  of  the  Alfalfa 
plants.  Last  Spring,  on  a  small  place  that  I  purchased, 
where  no  stock  had  been  kept  and  no  manure  used  for 
a  number  of  years,  I  put  in  a  half  acre  that  was  in 
potatoes  last  year.  What  the  previous  crops  had  been 
I  do  not  know;  soil  a  gravelly  loam,  somewhat  strong. 

I  put  on  a  light  dressing  of  purchased  manure,  mainly 
from  horses,  disked  it  twice  before  plowing  at  different 
times  with  a  Cutaway  disk  harrow.  About  the  middle 
of  May  I  plowed  it  with  a  sulky  disk  plow;  cultivated 
the  piece  several  times  with  the  Cutaway;  used  at  rate 
of  250  or  300  pounds  to  the  acre  of  home-mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer,  potash  eight  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid  10  per 
cent,  nitrogen  3^2  per  cent,  muriate  of  potash,  acid 
phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda.  I  had  prepared  No.  1  of 
the  Alfalfa  bacteria  formerly  received  from  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  at  Washington.  My  wife  inad¬ 
vertently  threw  it  out  and  I  had  to  send  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  a  duplicate.  Being  ready,  ground  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  I  put  on  15  pounds  of  seed  with  about  a  half 
bushel  of  common  oats  put  in  with  the  Acme  culti¬ 
vator.  When  No.  1  of  the  bacteria  preparation 
was  received  I  prepared  it  according  to  directions, 
mixed  it  with  two  or  three  bushels  of  sand,  and 
scattered  it  on  the  piece  a  week  or  so  after  the  Alfalfa 
was  sown.  I  got  a  fine  catch,  but  the  way  the  Barn  and 
Pigeon  grass  came  up  was  a  caution.  If  the  Hope  Farm 
man  has  more  on  his  I  don’t  know  how  anything  else 
could  find  room  to  grow. 

I  cut  the  piece  with  hand  scythe  when  oats  were 
about  10  inches  high;  left  the  cutting  on  the  ground. 

I  cut  the  second  time  when  oats  were  headed  out,  and 
raked  them  off  with  machine,  cutter  bar  set  high. 
About  half  a  ton  of  oats  and  grass.  The  oats  then  gave 
up  the  ghost,  but  not  the  grasses;  they  were  after  that 
Alfalfa.  Some  of  the  Alfalfa  was  high  enough  so  the 
tops  were  clipped,  and  still  struggling  to  live. 

For  a  couple  of  rods  on  one  end  of  the  field  I  scat¬ 
tered  nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  125  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Almost  immediately  the  Alfalfa  responded.  1 
cut  again  with  machine  when  Barn  and  Pigeon  grass 
was  well  headed.  The  very  last  of  August  I  raked  off 
about  half  a  ton,  put  away  for  the  poultry.  I  used  then 
what  nitrate  I  had  on  about  half  the  piece,  100  pounds 
to  acre,  and  muriate  of  potash,  125  pounds  to  acre,  on 
the  other  half.  The  grass  has  partly  quit  at  this  writ¬ 
ing,  September  20;  only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  roots 
have  thrown  up  seed  stalks.  I  hardly  think  I  shall  cut 
it  again.  The  Alfalfa  responded  so  well  to  the  nitrate 
of  soda  that  I  ordered  more,  also  bone  meal.  I  shall 
sow  75  pounds  of  the  nitrate  on  the  half  not  previously 
dressed,  and  150  pounds  of  the  bone  meal  on  the  whole 
piece.  This  Winter  I  shall  top-dress  with  barnyard 
manure.  The  stand  is  now  good ;  part  of  it  is  small, 
from  six  to  12  inches  high.  In  spots  where  for  some 
reason  the  grass  did  not  appear  to  gain  a  foothold,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  ridges  on  the  center  of  the  lands,  where 
the  grass  seed  was  buried  so  deep,  the  Alfalfa  looks 
and  is  very  much  the  best.  If  the  nitrate  and  bone 
meal  had  been  put  on  September  1,  or  shortly  before,  no 
doubt  it  would  have  been  better.  Of  course  there  are 
spots  on  the  piece  where  the  stand  is  not  so  good.  If 
the  piece  as  a  whole  looks  progressive  in  the  Spring 
I  shall  put  more  seed  on  those  spots  and  rake  them  in. 

I  have  been  tempted  to  put  the  Cutaway  over  the  piece, 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  what  it  would  be  a  good  plan  in 
the  Spring.  e.  s.  b. 

Canton,  N.  Y. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  were  tempted  to  use  nitrate  of  soda 
on  the  Alfalfa,  but  gave  it  up,  as  we  want  to  make  this 
crop  grow  without  nitrogen  if  possible.  We  started 
out  to  see  if  this  could  be  done  on  a  good  soil.  Some 
of  us  may  find  that  it  will  pay  to  nurse  the  Alfalfa  ill 
every  way  during  the  first  year’s  growth. 
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THE  HOTHOUSE  OR  WINTER  LAMBS. 
Care,  Feeding  and  Marketing. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

York  who  handle  most  of  the  hothouse  lambs,  and  all  of 
these  we  have  found  honorable  in  their  dealings. 
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WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  A  FARMHOUSE. 

Utilizing  the  Rainfall. 


SHROPSHIRES  PREFERRED.— There  is  probably 
no  branch  of  farming  and  stock  raising  which  requires 
more  special  adaptation  and  careful  attention  to  details 
than  the  successful  raising  of  hothouse  or  Winter 
lambs;  during  the  decade  in  which  I  have  been  in  the 
business  I  have  seen  scores  retire  from  it  disgusted,  and 
very  few  who  were  in  it  when  I  commenced  continue 
to  raise  and  feed  them.  It  seems  to  be  like  the  poultry 
business;  many  will  succeed  with  20  sheep,  but  when 
they  increase  their  flock  to  hundreds  something  goes 
wrong.  In  starting  in  the  business  the  first  recpiisite 
will  be  the  flock  of  ewes.  I  prefer  Shropshire  grades, 
with  a  Merino  strain,  but  others  have  good  success  with 
Hampshires,  Leicesters,  Cotswolds  and  Dorsets,  but 
whatever  the  breed,  they  should  be  strong,  well-formed 
deep  milkers,  not  under  two  years  of  age.  The  ram 
should  be  a  purebred,  preferably  a  Hampshire  or  Dor¬ 
set,  from  two  to  five  years  of  age  and  of  model  mutton 
form.  The  building  should  be  warm  and  thor¬ 
oughly  well  lighted,  with  a  floor  space  of  at 
least  10  square  feet  to  each  ewe.  They  should 
be  separated  in  pens,  partly  formed  by  the  racks, 
so  that  not  over  12  or  14  sheep  are  in  one  pen, 
and  the  pens  so  arranged  as  to  give  an  alley 
reaching  them  all  for  feeding  purposes,  etc.  I 
find  it  an  advantage  to  shear  my  ewes  early  in 
December,  the  building  being  so  warm  that  they 
do  not  suffer  from  it.  Some  good  growers 
shear  again  the  last  of  June,  and  find,  they 
claim,  that  they  get  many  more  December  lambs. 

The  ram  should  be  placed  with  the  flock  the 
first  of  June,  and  after  two  weeks  it  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  confine  him  in  the  barn,  in 
a  cool  place,  during  the  day,  feeding  him  a  little 
grain  and  some  green  clover  hay,  and  turning 
him  with  the  flock  at  night.  The  flock  should 
never  be  pastured  on  low  moist  level  land;  to 
be  successful  you  must  give  them  a  high,  dry 
airy  run. 

FEEDING  AND  CARE. — The  Winter  feed 
I  have  found  best  is  for  the  ewes  silage  in  the  NEW 
morning  on  which  1  feed  them  their  grain.  In 
my  experience  I  have  found  that  cornmeal 
with  bran  and  a  light  ration  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  oil  meal  is  best.  At  noon 
a  feed  of  clover  hay  or  bean  fodder,  and 
at  night  silage  or  clover  hay,  but  this  ra¬ 
tion  can  be  changed  to  suit  the  shepherd, 
owner  remembering  that  he  is  feeding  for 
milk.  For  the  lambs  a  self-feeder  should 
be  arranged  sufficiently  large  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  number  of  lambs  you  have 
without  crowding,  'Their  feed  should  con¬ 
tain  some  corn,  either  whole  or  cracked, 
and  plenty  of  bran,  and  a  small  amount 
of  granulated  oil  meal ;  keep  grain  before 
them  at  all  times.  I  have  found  refuse 
cabbage  fed  once  a  day  to  my  ewes  and 
lambs  eaten  much  better  than  roots,  and 
the  flock  seemed  healthier  for  it,  when 
procurable,  but  one  thing  is  a  necessity, 
plenty  of  pure  water  and  all  the  sunlight 
you  can  get. 

DRESSING  THE  LAMBS.— If  all 
goes  well,  the  lambs  at  10  or  11  weeks 
old  should  weigh  from  48  to  50  pounds 
when  they  are  ready  for  market,  and 
when  they  get  to  that  point  they  must  go 
or  they  will  be  a  loss.  As  to  dressing, 
which  is  the  worst  part  of  the  business, 
we  tic  their  hind  legs  together  just  above 
the  hoofs,  and  stick  them  through  the 
throat  close  to  the  head,  with  a  narrow- 
bladed  sharp-pointed  knife,  holding  them 
by  the  forefeet  and  head  so  they  cannot 
bruise  themselves,  until  they  are  dead. 

Most  dressers  open  them  from  between 
the  hind  legs  through  to  the  throat,  re¬ 
moving  the  stomach  and  bowels  and  separating  the  caul, 
which  should  be  wrapped  in  a  cloth.  Take  out 
the  swallow  pipe  and  the  gall,  and  wipe  the  lamb 
dry  inside  with  clean  cloths.  Take  two  sticks  about  12 
to  14  inches  long,  sharpened  at  both  ends,  inserting 
them  through  the  flank;  bring  them  across  the  back, 
diagonally,  and  push  them  through  the  meat  near  the 
breast  bone,  so  as  to  go  through  the  inside  of  the  lamb 
and  make  it  appear  better.  Liang  the  caul  over  the 
front,  then  hang  in  a  cool  place  until  the  animal  heat  is 
all  out.  When  ready  to  ship,  iay  the  lamb  on  a  bench, 
trim  it  carefully  and  wipe  it  dry,  remembering  that  ap¬ 
pearance  is  what  makes  sales;  tie  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
so  as  to  cover  the  caul  and  protect  it  from  dirt,  tying  it 
on  the  back.  You  can  either  sew  the  carcass  in  burlaps 
or  place  two  or  three  in  specially  made  crates  for  ship¬ 
ment.  There  are  three  or  four  commission  firms  in  New 


PRICES  AND  PROFITS.— Now  as  to  the  price, 
which  to  the  grower  is  the  main  consideration,  at  and 
just  before  the  holidays  the  call  for  these  lambs  com¬ 
mences,  but  the  best  market  is  usually  through  the  month 
of  January.  The  price  after  the  first  week  in  March 
usually  drops  very  fast.  We  frequently  make  shipments 
which  only  net  us  from  $2.50  to  $3  a  head  in  the  latter 
part  of  Spring,  and  we  have  to  look  back  to  our  $10  and 
$12  lambs  in  January  for  consolation,  but  they  have  to 
go,  as  these  high-fed  animals  are  never  of  any  account 
when  turned  out  with  the  flock.  But  after  all  I  have  said, 
the  shepherd  himself  is  the  main  factor  in  the  whole 
business.  If  he  does  not  love  sheep  and  like  to  care  for 
them  seven  days  in  the  week  and  a  large  share  of  the 
hours  in  a  day,  he  would  better  turn  his  attention  to 
some  other  class  of  stock ;  they  must  be  watched  care¬ 
fully,  ailing  ones  separated  from  the  flock,  and  he  should 
know  how  to  doctor  them.  Pie  must  keep  them  free 


PEPPER  MAGNUM  DULCE  MUCH  REDUCED. 
See  Ruralisms,  Page  76G. 


NEW  CROSSBRED  UPRIGHT  PEPPER,  REDUCED  IN  SIZE 
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from  ticks,  with  clean  beds,  see  they  have  pure  air,  plenty 
of  pure  water  and  that  the  mothers  own  their  lambs  and 
properly  nourish  them.  In  fact,  he  has  got  to  be  a  first- 
class  man,  and  it  is  very  few  such  that  can  be  hired  to  do 
the  work.  Of  course  there  will  be  losses,  bad  seasons, 
lambs  soured  on  the  road,  etc.,  making  plenty  of  perplex¬ 
ities,  but  the  business  is  fairly  profitable,  and  there  is 
just  enough  speculation  in  it  as  to  price  to  make  some  of 
us  enjoy  it.  It  is  frequently  said  that  this  method  of 
handling  wears  out  the  ewes  quickly.  Such  is  not  my 
experience.  I  have  had  ewes  seven  years  old  raise  good 
lambs,  and  my  flock  is  always  healthy  and  strong.  The 
wool  usually  from  these  sheep  brings  a  little  advance  over 
that  of  common  flocks,  and  they  shear  heavier  fleeces. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  u  bradley. 

R.  N.-Y.— Fig.  340  shows  Mr.  Bradley  with  a  group 
of  lambs  ready  for  market. 


A  neighbor,  in  remodelling  his  house,  has  planned 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  local  plumber,  put  in  a 
water  system,  shown  at  Fig.  339,  which  is  simple  and 
inexpensive,  and  yet  giving  all  the  service  that  is  re¬ 
quired  in  a  country  home.  I  give  an  outline  of  it, 
thinking  it  would  suit  many  other  farmers  who  are  not 
within  the  reach  of  city  water,  and  who  do  not  care  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  a  plant  of  their  own  of  the  more 
elaborate  kind.  In  this  case  the  rain  water  from  the 
roofs  has  been  utilized  for  supply,  thus  doing  away  with 
costly  and  wearable  windmills  or  engines  to  raise  the 
water.  A  leader  from  a  small  portion  of  the  building 
carries  water  to  the  tank,  which  holds  about  15  barrels, 
and  is  placed  well  above  the  second  floor.  Water  from 
the  remaining  roofs  is  carried  directly  to  the  cistern 
under  the  house.  An  overflow  pipe  runs  from  the  tank 
to  the  pipe,  leading  to  cistern.  Water  is  led  from 
the  tank  to  both  rooms  and  also  down  to  the  pump 
at  the  kitchen  sink.  Where  this  pipe  enters  the 
pump  is  a  cut-off,  and  just  above  that  is  a  faucet, 
so  that  water  from  the  tank  can  be  used  for 
kitchen  purposes.  Usually,  however,  water  is 
pumped  from  the  cistern  for  use  at  the  sink,  and 
if  the  tank  becomes  empty  the  cut-off  is  opened 
and  water  can  be  pumped  to  the  tank  or  to  the 
bathroom  above.  A  pipe  from  the  bathroom 
and  kitchen  sink  leads  off  the  waste  water,  being 
properly  trapped  at  the  second  and  first  floors, 
and  connecting  with  a  three-inch  soil  pipe  which 
empties  in  porous  soil  some  distance  from  the 
house.  The  soil  pipe  is  made  large  and  has  a 
good  fall  to  insure  against  stopping  up  by  sedi¬ 
ment. 

There  is  no  filter  at  the  cistern,  but  one  could 
easily  be  constructed,  the  water  carefully 
strained  and  care  taken  after  a  dry  spell  to  lead 
the  first  flow  of  water  from  tank  and  cistern, 
thus  removing  from  the  stored  water  dust  or 
other  foreign  matter  which  may  have  collected 
upon  the  roof.  The  cistern  is  protected  over- 
Fig.  341.  head  by  an  adamant  ceiling,  making  it  per¬ 
fectly  tight,  keeping  out  all  dirt,  vermin,  etc. 

The  pipe  from  the  tank  is  connected 
near  the  kitchen  stove  with  a  small  stove 
tank  to  furnish  warm  water  when  so  de¬ 
sired.  This  arrangement  for  getting  hot 
and  cold  water  in  the  bathroom  is  not  so 
convenient  as  some,  but  answers  every 
practical  purpose  for  a  farmhouse.  The 
hot  water  is  pumped  into  the  bath  tub, 
while  the  cold  water  is  got  direct  from  the 
tank. 

A  point  to  be  noticed  particularly  on 
this  plan  is  the  arrangement  of  the  cut¬ 
offs  and  valves  at  the  pump  by  which 
water  can  be  used  both  upstairs  and 
downstairs  from  either  the  tank  or  the 
cistern  as  conditions  may  require.  Over¬ 
flow  water  from  the  tank  goes  into  the 
cistern  and  the  latter  is  also  provided  with 
an  overflow,  so  that  when  both  tank  and 
cistern  are  full  the  water  is  carried  away. 
This  plan  has  worked  well  so  far,  and 
the  only  point  where  it  may  possibly  fail 
is  in  not  having  a  filter  to  the  cistern  or 
some  means  by  which  the  water  in  it  may 
be  aerated.  Mr.  Bishop,  the  owner  of  the 
property,  reasons  about  the  things  he 
meets  with,  and  says  that  the  good  a  filter 
does  is  largely  in  theory.  He  says:  "If 
there  is  a  dead  dog  in  water  a  filter  will 
not  purify  the  water.”  This  may  be  true, 
but  not  to  the  point.  There  are  no  dead 
dogs  in  rain  water,  but  there  are  many 
organic  particles  as  the  water  leaves  the 
roof  which  may  be  stopped  in  a  mechan¬ 
ical  way  by  a  filter,  and  which,  not  being 
stopped,  may  cause  a  fermentation  in 
the  water  after  a  certain  time.  A  good  filter,  properly 
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arranged,  would  be  a  preventive  of  “spoiled”  water  and 
would  keep  the  water  in  such  a  condition  that  it  could 
be  used  for  drinking  or  any  other  purpose,  a  great  con¬ 
venience  in  a  water  supply  of  any  kind. 

_  GRANT  DAVIS. 

Do  not  imagine  you  can  make  a  fortune  distilling  “extracts” 
from  roots  or  bark.  The  fortune  is  not  there. 

The  idea  that  land  plaster  has  great  value  in  fixing 
ammonia  in  stable  manure  is  likely  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
“has  beens.”  Kainit  or  acid  phosphate  will  do  this  work 
better  besides  adding  actual  plant  food. 

A  New  York  woman  upset  an  alcohol  stove  with  which 
she  was  curling  her  hair  and,  when  it  blazed,  tried  to  throw 
it  out  of  the  window.  With  the  usual  perversity  of  feminine 
aim,  the  lamp  went  into  a  closet  and  burned  all  her  best 
gowns,  and  her  husband  is  probably  wondering  whether  the 
ability  to  throw  straight  ought  not  to  form  a  part  of  every 
woman’s  education. 
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THE  PECK'S  PLEASANT  APPLE . 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  over  the 
variety  of  apple  known  as  Peck's  Pleasant ; 
both  at  our  local  fair  and  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  specimens  were  entered  as  Peck’s 
Pleasant  that  were  quite  dissimilar.  As  we 
grow  It  it  is  medium  in  size,  usually  slightly 
flattened,  often  oblique,  light  green,  turning 
to  yellow  and  in  Fall  often  covered  with 
whitish  spots.  Stalk  short  and  thick ;  tree 
quite  spreading,  like  Greening.  Thomas  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  growing  rather  erect.  Will  you 
tell  us  what  you  consider  the  true  shape  and 
appearance  of  the  Peck's  Pleasant  apple? 

Teck’s  Pleasant  is  an  old  and  very  good 
apple.  The  tree  is  of  spreading  habit  and  a 
good  bearer  under  most  conditions.  The  fruit 
is  medium  to  large  in  size ;  roundish  oblate 
in  shape,  sometimes  lopsided  or  rhomboidal ; 
greenish  yellow  when  fully  ripe  and  rarely 
blushed;  sub-acid  in  flavor  and  rich  in  quality. 
One  quite  peculiar  characteristic  is  the  short, 
thick  and  often  fleshy  stem. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEHAN. 

Downing,  Elliott,  Thomas  and  Warder  very 
generally  agree  in  their  descriptions  of  Peck's 
Pleasant.  Thomas  says:  “Growth  erect.” 
This  is  true  with  young  trees;  less  so  as 
they  grow  older.  Warder's  description,  page 
42,  “Fruit  large,  flattened,  globular,  some¬ 
what  shallow  sulcus  or  furrow  on  side;  sur¬ 
face  smooth,  yellow  or  orange,  being  some¬ 
times  faintly  blushed;  dots  gray,  with  white 
bases.  Basin  rather  shallow  and  folded  ;  eye 
small  and  open ;  calycinal  segments  being 
short.  Cavity  wide,  but  often  lipped,  brown; 
stem  short,  very  thick,  clubbed  or  knobby. 
Core  large,  closed,  clasping  the  eye;  seeds 
numerous,  angular ;  flesh  yellow,  tender, 
breaking,  tine  grained ;  flavor  sub-acid  and 
somewhat  aromatic ;  of  first  quality  in  the 
north;  use  table,  kitchen  or  market.  Season 
December  to  January  or  fater.”  This  agrees 
with  my  knowledge  of  the  fruit. 

U.  S.  PomolOgiSt.  G.  B.  BI1ACKETT. 

The  description  of  the  fruit  of  Peck's  Pleas¬ 
ant  corresponds  with  the  variety  as  I  have 
observed  it  grown  in  several  sections.  I  was 
at  the  fair  at  Cobleskill  and  found  two  or 
three  varieties  labeled  “Peck's  Pleasant” 
there,  which  1  threw  out  as  not  being  cor¬ 
rect.  The  habits  of  the  tree  I  cannot  give 
you,  for  the  reason  the  apple  is  not  grown 
here  and  never  lias  been.  It  is  a  rare  thing 
to  have  any  inquiry  for  it,  and  I  recollect  it 
only  as  I  knew  the  fruit  when  I  was  a  boy. 
At  that  time  we  grew  it  in  the  nursery,  and 
its  growing  habits  were  quite  unsatisfactory. 

S.  U.  WILLAKD. 

We  do  not  grow  Peck's  Pleasant  in  this 
section,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  fruiting 
trees  of  this  variety.  I  have  often  seen  the 
fruit,  however,  in  fruit  shows,  and  usually 
find  no  trouble  in  recognizing  it.  According 
to  my  ideal  the  fruit  is  of  moderate  size 
or  even  rather  smallish,  distinctly  oblate  in 
form,  and  somewhat  irregular,  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  ribbed.  The  cavity  is  rather  nar¬ 
row  and  distinctly  round,  while  the  base 
should  be  comparatively  broad.  The  color 
is  a  greenish  yellow,  somewhat  like  the  New¬ 
town  Pippin,  but  usually  brighter,  sometimes 
with  a  distinctly  red  blush.  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  an  expert  on  this  variety,  never 
having  been  thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  It 
is  a  good  apple  and  ought  to  be  grown. 

F.  A.  WAUGH. 


Irrigation  With  Hydraulic  Ram. 

A.  F.  A.,  Aztec,  N.  M. — I  have  a  small  piece 
of  land  above  an  irrigation  ditch  on  which  I 
wish  to  put  water.  The  highest  part  is  30 
feet  above  the  water.  Fall  five  or  six  feet, 
head  25  to  40  gallons  per  minute ;  can  per¬ 
haps  get  it  increased  to  double  that  amount 
at  times.  I  have  contemplated  using  a 
hydraulic  ram,  but  the  ditch  carries  consid¬ 
erable  sediment  at  times.  I  shall  have  to 
use  as  small  a  ram  as  will  do  the  work,  as 
pipe  is  very  high  here ;  it  must  all  be  freight¬ 
ed  in  after  very  high  railway  charges.  I 
think  I  could  get  along  on  50  barrels  per 
day,  but  should  prefer  100.  llow  much  water 
should  a  ram  with  2%  drive  and  one  inch 
discharge  put  in  the  tank?  Will  the  sedi¬ 
ment  choke  the  ram?  Would  a  windmill  be 
better,  and  where  would  it  better  be  located, 
at  ditch  or  tank?  Ilow  could  I  avoid  valves 
being  cut  out  rapidly  by  sediment?  I  had 
thought  of  placing  windmill  over  ditch  or 
well  at  side  of  ditch,  placing  cylinder  to 
water  and  using  a  40-foot  standpipe.  Would 
that  elevate  the  water,  say  35  feet,  or  must 
it  be  higher?  Diagram  shows  situation,  and 
x  where  water  must  be  taken  out  to  run  ram. 

Ans. — It  is  generally  stated  that  a  hy¬ 
draulic  ram  will  elevate  one-seventh  of  the 
supply  volume  of  water  to  a  height  five 
times  the  fall,  or  one-fourteenlh  part  to  a 
height  of  10  times  the  fall.  Gen.  Haupt 
found,  in  1868,  that  a  small  ram,  working 
under  a  head  of  8.812  feet  through  a  1.5- 
inch  pipe  15  feet  long  and  discharging  its 
water  through  a  three-fourth-inch  pipe 
200  feet  long  to  a  height  of  63.3  feet,  was 
able  to  deliver  4S  cubic  inches,  or  1,736 
pounds  of  water  per  minute.  The  quan- 
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tity  of  water  which  worked  the  ram  in  this 
case  was  768  cubic  inches,  equal  to  3.31  gal¬ 
lons  per  minute,  or  27.73  pounds.  The  ram 
cited,  working  under  the  above  conditions, 
supplied  water  at  the  rate  of  an  acre-inch 
in  90.75  days,  or  only  water  enough  to 
cover  one  inch  deep  .0112  of  an  acre  per 
day.  If  water  is  to  be  applied  to  land  at 
the  rate  of  two  inches  in  depth  every  10 
days  this  ram  could  supply  water  to  irri¬ 
gate  only  2,439  square  feet,  or  an  area  less 
than  50  feet  on  a  side.  The  amount  of 
water  A.  F.  A.  thinks  he  might  need — 100 
barrels  per  day — if  applied  to  land  at  the 
rate  of  two  inches  once  in  10  days  will 
irrigate  an  area  of  only  40,104  square  feet, 
or  less  than  an  acre,  taking  a  barrel  at  50 
gallons.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  only 


the  large  rams  can  supply  water  enough 
to  irrigate  any  considerable  area.  Further 
than  this,  it  must  be  understood  that,  un¬ 
der  the  conditions  named,  a  ram  will  use 
from  eight  to  11  times  the  amount  of 
water  pumped,  and  to  waste  this  from  an 
irrigation  ditch  could  not  be  afforded  un¬ 
less  the  owner  or  another  could  use  the 
waste  water  without  loss  or  expense.  A 
windmill  would,  of  course,  deliver  all  the 
water  it  took  from  the  ditch  and  a  40-foot 
stand  pipe  would  deliver  all  the  water  it 
could  pump  if  the  discharge  pipe  were 
made  large  enough.  A  one-inch  delivery 
550  feet  long,  under  a  pressure  of  five  feet, 
would  only  deliver  about  4,500  gallons — 
90  barrels — per  day,  and  since  the  wind¬ 
mill  would  have  to  lift  the  water  against 
a  head  of  40  feet  in  order  to  maintain  an 
effective  head  of  five  feet,  it  is  clear  that 
no  large  area  can  be  irrigated  with  a 
windmill  under  such  conditions. 

F.  H.  KING. 

Chemicals  for  Alfalfa. 

J.  B.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. — We  have  one  piece 
of  Alfalfa  of  about  two  acres  sown  three 
years  ago  with  Winter  wheat.  It  has  not 
been  a  success ;  still  the  fine  hay  we  get  is 
a  little  better  than  none,  as  we  will  have 
about  four  tons  this  year.  Three  acres  sown 
alone  May  11,  30  pounds  to  the  acre,  made  a 
good  stand,  but  was  much  opposed  by7  mus¬ 
tard.  The  Alfalfa  looks  very  well  though 
now.  Would  some  South  Carolina  rock  do 
those  fields  good?  If  so,  how  much  and  when? 

Ans. — We  think  the  acid  rock  will  help 
the  Alfalfa.  We  should  use  muriate  of 
potash  with  it.  Three  parts  by  weight 
of  rock  to  one  of  muriate,  about  400 
pounds  per  acre.  On  level  land  use  the 
chemicals  this  Fall. 

Cement  Fob  Hollow  Tbees. — Not  long 
since  I  met  Prof.  John  Uri  Lloyd.  lie  in¬ 
formed  me  that  upon  his  lot  were  some  old 
forest  trees  with  hollow  butts,  hollow  trunks 
■where  limbs  had  broken  off.  These  were  all 
dug  out  clean,  limbs  sawed  close  to  the  body 
of  the  tree  and  then  filled  with  cement,  and 
now  they  are  covered  and  covering  with  fresh 
bark.  One  tree  that  had  a  large  hole  at  the 
ground,  so  large  that  a  small  child  used  it  as 
a  playhouse,  took  a  barrel  of  cement  to  fill 
the  cavity,  and  is  now  nearly  surrounded 
with  new  bark,  not  more  than  a  strip  four 
inches  left  not  covered  with  bark.  Many 
farmers  have  valuable  trees  that  have  hol¬ 
low  trunks;  why  not  ask  them  all  to  try  to 
cement  their  old  hollow  hearts? 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  G.  lloyd. 

Selling  Small  Fruits. — Very  little  can 
be  said  of  the  past  season  in  favor  of  small 
fruits.  Where  the  crop  was  fair  the  prices 
were  low,  and  where  the  prices  were  fair  the 
crop  was  short.  Picking,  commission  and 
boxes  tend  to  make  the  growing  of  straw¬ 
berries  almost  prohibitory,  and  commission 
especially  so.  One  merchant  whom  the  writer 
has  supplied  with  strawberries  for  several 
years,  and  sometimes  at  a  disadvantage  to 
himself,  refused  to  handle  berries  for  25 
cents  per  crate  commission  ;  25  cents  commis¬ 
sion,  32  cents  per  picking  and  14  cents  for 
boxes,  71  cents  in  all,  left  but  a  small  margin 
for  the  grower  when  berries  sold  for  80  cents 
per  crate  and  sometimes  even  less  than  that. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  wish  that  the  public 
should  pay  an  unreasonable  price,  but  rather 
that  the  perquisites  of  others  should  be  more 
reasonable.  wit  jaokson. 

Godfrey, 


Southern  Strawberries. — I  watch  your 
strawberry  correspondents  very  closely.  They 
seem  to  have  a  hard  time  growing  them  up 
there.  It  is  quite  interesting  to  me.  I  am 
in  that  business  here,  and  anything  said  on 
that  line  is  read  with  much  pleasure.  I  have 
hardly  any  trouble  with  them  here;  set  them 
out  about  middle  of  November,  fertilize  in 
drill  with  pure  ground  bone  and  muriate  or 
sulphate  of  potash,  three  parts  bone  and  one 
of  the  potash,  and  if  possible  add  one  part 
cotton-seed  meal.  They  require  no  more  at¬ 
tention  until  picking  time,  which  begins  about 
March  15,  and  continues  to  June  15.  Yield 
per  acre  from  4,000  to  5,000  quarts.  Lady 
Thompson,  Parker  Earle,  Klondyke  and  Excel¬ 
sior  are  the  best.  o.  h.  b. 

Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

Ditches  for  Drains. — As  to  Mr.  Davis's 
article  in  It.  N.-Y.  of  May  30  relative  to  tile 
drainage  I  desire  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
the  services  of  a  practical  engineer  are  not 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  laying  of 
tile  on  the  average  farm.  Of  course  in  ditch¬ 
ing  a  large  tract  of  land  to  which  there  is 
very  slight  fall  an  engineer's  services  would 
probably  be  advisable,  but  the  farmer  who 
wants  to  put  in  100  or  200  rods  of  tile  ditch 
can  with  care  do  so  successfully.  In  the 
past  17  years  1  have  put  in  many  rods  of  tile 
ditch  on  my  farm  and  every  ditch  works.  I 
have  in  mind  a  large  farm  near  here  on  which 
the  owner  without  the  assistance  of  an  engi¬ 
neer  has  put  in  hundreds  of  rods  of  tile,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  these  ditches 
have  never  given  any  trouble.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  wish  to  commend  to  farmers  hav¬ 
ing  tile  to  lay  the  Coggshall  ditcher.  With 
this  implement  the  putting  in  of  tile  ditches 
ceases  to  be  a  bugbear.  It  is  not  an  expen¬ 
sive  tool,  and  will  save  its  cost  many  times  to 
a  farmer  who  has  any  amount  of  ditch  to 
put  in.  g.  l.  b. 

Groton,  N.  Y. 

A  Personal  Note. — My  property  is  small 
in  acres,  only  28.  I  have  five  acres  in  bear¬ 
ing  orchard  and  15  more  well  under  way. 
Last  year  I  realized  from  these  five  acres 
$1,200  for  apples;  my  barrels  cost  $110,  and 
fertilizer  $50.  My  son  and  I  did  all  the 
work.  We  ship  all  our  best  to  I,ondon  or 
Liverpool.  I  feel  quite  interested  in  hens ; 
last  Winter,  in  four  months,  commencing  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  from  35  pullets  I  gathered  240  dozen 
eggs,  which  sold  for  $00  (can  Mapes  beat 
that?).  After  the  four  months  they  had 
their  liberty  and  mixed  with  the  rest.  I  was 
not  able  to  keep  an  account  of  them,  but  this 
Summer  from  70  hens,  half  the  eggs  have  fed 
them,  and  also  raised  100  chickens.  What 
business  will  beat  that?  But  you  must  have 
an  old  man  or  old  woman  back  of  it,  for  noth¬ 
ing  will  show  neglect  quicker  than  a  hen. 

C.  M.  L. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 

ADDIP  DAD0CI  Q  —Buy  now  and  save  money 
ftr  ILL  UHniiLLOi  Itobt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


Dt  Afll  and  other  fruit  trees  at  wholesale  prices.  Pricelist 
ruAun  free.  K.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
"a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


n I  I  LL.  I  IILLU  Peach.  1‘ear.  I'lum  ana  v  uuu 
W.  T.  MITCHELL.  &  SON,  BEVERLY,  OHIO. 


BUDS  READY  FOR  SHIPMENT. 

Peach.  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees,  by  the  thousand 
or  in  carload  lots.  Buyers  appreciate  our  packing 
and  guaranteed  safe  delivery. 

Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Harrison's  Nurseries,  Box  29,  Berlin,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry*  O. 


KEVITTS  PLANTS 

GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  ME.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


30,000  APPLE  TREES, 

Two  and  three  years  old  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 
Good  healthy  trees  and  best  varieties.  Send  to 
EDWARD  BACON  for  price-list,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


K FRUIT  BOOK 

'shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

TREES  TREES  TREES 


400,000  Apple,  300,000  Peach, 
50,000  Pear,  40,000  Sour  Cherry, 
40,000  Japan  Plums. 

Best  packing,  best  grading,  best  prices,  best  trees; 
Destplace  to  buy  orchards.  Jobbers  supplied.  Ourfree 
catalogue  is  meaty.  No  agents.  Firm  not  impersonal. 
Woodview  Nurseries,  B.  3,  Mu  Holly  Springs,  Pa 


LARGEST  PEACH  TREE 
GROWERS  IK  THE  SOUTH. 

W rite  for  our  now  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  general 
Nursery  Stock. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


BERCKMANS 


CO. 


AC/GC/STA  GA 


111  II  DC  FOR  FALL 
IIULD9  PLANTING 

and  plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 

and  pleasure  ground.  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips.  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c 
Our  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells 
all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds 
and  plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 


EST.  1884.  DWYER’S  NURSERIES.  EST.,884. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  in  all  the  standard 
and  new  varieties.  Write  to  us  for  our  free,  descriptive,  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  yot 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 


Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

youemoney.  MILK  &  SON,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


TRCEQ  $7  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID,  Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 

■  B  ML.  H  11  name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
*  ®  Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Rox  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


10,000  Stayman  Winesap. 

“Good  words  for  this  grand  apple.”— Report  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Association. 

“Have  fruited  Stayman  four  years  in  Monroe  County;  produced  more  apples  than  any  other  variety.” — 
President  H.  A.  Chase.  “Think  we  have  no  apple  that  will  yield  the  amountof  fruitthat  Stayman  does.”— 
Dr.  ,T.  H.  Funk.  Our  new  Catalog  accurately  describes  all  fruits  worth  planting  in  Central  Atlantic  States. 

Tlxo  Fa-tterson.  Woxrsery  Oo.,  Stowartstown,  Pa 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES  NEW  ENGLAND 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  ”  stock  grown  in  the  United  States.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  Fall  planting— advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations,  free. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


GOING!  GOING! 

Metz  Spy,  Bothwell  Grimes,  Powell  Spitz,  Sutton,  Baldwin, 

and  other  leading  sorts  bred  from  selected  hearing  parents  are  now  sold  close,  and  we  will  have 
very  few,  if  any,  of  many  leading  sorts  for  Spring  tinless  reserved  now.  Why  wait  until  Spring,  pay 
more,  and  take  what  you  can  get  elsewhere?  Why  not  give  us  your  orders  now,  with  deposit,  and  have 
what  you  want  reserved  for  Spring  shipment?  We  can  ship  now  if  you  prefer.  Write  us  what  you  want. 
Fall  is  the  BUSINESS  time  to  BUY  your  trees. 

The  Tree  Breeder.  KOGEKS  O N  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  SHIP  APPLES? 

If  so,  allow  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the 

SOUTH  SIDE  CALIFORNIA  APPLE  BOX. 

SOUTH  SIDE  MFG.  CO.,  PETERSBURG,  VA- 


1904. 
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NOTES  ON  INDIANA  FARMING. 

Nitrate  on  Tomatoes. — Where  nitrate  of 
soda,  at  the  rate  o_f  80  pounds  per  acre,  was 
used  on  my  tomato  plants  after  setting,  a  few 
test  rows  were  left  without  this  fertilizer.  Up 
to  the  present  time  there  is  practically  no 
difference  between  these  rows  and  those  on 
either  side  of  them,  either  in  growth  of  vines, 
amount,  size  or  quality  of  fruit  or  time  of 
ripening.  A  few  rows  where  double  this 
amount  of  nitrate  was  used  made  a  larger 
growth  of  vines,  but  with  little  if  any  more 
fruit,  which  was  damaged  by  rotting  much 
worse  than  any  other  portion  of  the  field. 

Shredded  Corn  Fodder. — While  the  advent 
of  silos  and  corn  shredded  here  has  greatly 
increased  the  amount  of  corn  fodder  cut  and 
saved,  yet  we  find  many  fields  where  the 
stalks  are  left  standing,  to  be  pastured  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  in  some  localities  the  old 
practice  of  “topping”  the  corn  is  still  quite 
common.  The  tops  are  cuj  off  above  the  ear, 
placed  in  bunches,  and  while  damp  with  dew 
in  the  morning  these  bundles  are  tied  and 
placed  in  shocks  to  be  hauled  in  and  fed  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  While  much  of  the  feeding 
value  of  the  stalks  is  lost  in  this  way,  it  is  a 
cheap  and  easy  method  of  saving  a  portion 
of  the  crop  that  would  be  lost  if  left  standing 
in  the  field. 

Early  Sowing  of  Wheat. — There  will  be 
more  wheat  sown  in  September  this  season 
than  for  several  years  past,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  early  sown  wheat  the  past  season  was 
much  better  than  the  later,  and  also  to  the 
comparatively  slight  injury  from  Hessian  fly 
in  this  section.  There  are  many  who  believe 
that  this  return  to  early  sowing  will  tend  to 
increase  the  ravages  of  the  fly  again,  which 
has  apparently  been  greatly  diminished  here 
in  the  past  year. 

Seeding  Timothy  Alone. — It  has  not  been 
many  years  since  this  method  of  seeding  was 
almost  unheard  of  here,  but  it  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  each  year.  In  nearly  every 
case  that  I  have  noticed  the  mistake  has  been 
made  of  a  lack  of  thoroughness  in  preparing 
the  ground.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accu¬ 
rate  to  say  that  the  time  given  to  this  prep¬ 
aration  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose;  that 
is,  the  killing  of  all  weeds  before  the  seeding 
was  done.  As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  care 
weeds  have  almost  invariably  been  abundant 
in  these  meadows.  In  most  cases,  too,  the 
seed  has  not  been  sown  until  the  latter  part 
of  September,  while  much  better  results  have 
been  obtained  where  it  was  sown  in  August. 

Canton,  Ind.  F.  j.  H. 


NORTHERN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Preparing  for  Another  Season. — Octo¬ 
ber  is  a  good  month  to  prepare  parts  of 
the  garden  that  have  been  cleared  of  crops 
for  next  Spring.  Manure  that  has  been 
made  during  the  Summer  may  now  be 
hauled  and  plowed  under,  especially  on  the 
onion  patch,  the  soil  to  be  left  rough  just 
as  it  leaves  the  plow.  The  action  of  frost 
during  Winter  helps  to  decompose  the 
coarser  portions,  adding  humus  as  well  as 
fertility;  also  making  the  soil  earlier  and 
in  a  fine  mellow  condition  for  extra  early 
crops.  In  the  case  of  the  onion  patch  a 
liberal  dressing  of  a  good  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  a  thorough  harrowing  as  soon 
as  the  ground  dries  off  in  the  Spring  will 
fit  it  ready  to  receive  the  seed  without  re¬ 
plowing.  Early  peas,  spinach,  early  cab¬ 
bage,  radishes  and  lettuce  can  be  grown 
successfully  on  land  prepared  as  above  if 
the  harrowing  has  been  thoroughly  done, 
and  from  one  to  two  weeks  can  be  gained 
in  pushing  the  Spring  work  along. 

Celery. — To  keep  celery  during  the 
Winter  has  been  a  perplexing  job  for 
many  amateur  gardeners,  and  most  of 
them  have  made  the  mistake  of  keeping  it 
too  warm,  causing  it  to  rot.  I  have  had 
the  best  result  from  keeping  the  celery  in 
trenches  in  the  open  ground.  Select  a 
piece  of  well-drained  porous  soil,  a  side 
hill  preferred,  where  we  are  sure  that  no 
water  will  remain  in  the  trenches.  Dig 
with  a  spade  a  trench  as  narrow  as  possi¬ 
ble  up  and  down  the  hill,  so  that  the  heavy 
rains  of  early  Winter  cannot  remain  in  the 
trenches.  The  trenches  should  be  dug  as 
deep  as  the  celery  is  tall  (roots  and  tops). 
A  few  inches  deeper  will  do  no  harm,  pro¬ 
vided  the  edges  do  not  cave  in  after  the 
celery  is  put  away.  The  usual  time  to 
put  in  trenches  is  after  we  have  had  a  few 
sharp  frosts.  Select  an  afternoon  when 
there  is  no  dew  or  moisture  on  the  foliage. 
Take  down  one  side  of  tne  banking,  then 
lift  out  the  plants  without  pulling,  as  any 
injury  to  the  tender  stalks  is  liable  to 
cause  rot.  If  conditions  are  favorable  a 


portion  of  the  soil  adhering  to  the  roots 
can  be  removed.  The  celery  is  then  placed 
in  the  trenches  in  an  upright  position,  and 
the  roots  crowded  together  by  the  feet. 
Never  put  straw  or  other  litter  in  the 
trenches,  as  it  is  liable  to  encourage  mice. 
After  the  trenches  are  filled  allow  the  tops 
to  be  exposed  until  quite  severe  weather. 
As  the  cold  increases  a  light  covering  of 
old  sacks  on  cold  frosty  nights  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  protection.  Later  in  the  season, 
just  before  the  ground  freezes  up,  a  fur¬ 
ther  protection  made  from  10-inch  boards 
nailed  together  in  the  shape  of  a  V  trough 
is  turned  upside  down  over  the  trenches, 
then  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  straw 
to  keep  the  soil  from  freezing  to  the 
boards.  The  soil  should  cover  the  furrow 
about  four  to  six  inches  deep.  The  ends 
are  left  open  to  allow  plenty  of  air  to  cir¬ 
culate  under  the  troughs.  If  more  than 
one  length  of  boards  is  used  a  space  of 
four  to  six  inches  should  be  left  between 
the  ends,  which  can  be  filled  up  with 
straw  when  the  weather  is  so  severe  as  to 
injure  the  celery.  After  the  Winter  has 
set  in  for  good  a  covering  of  a  foot  of 
strawy  manure  will  keep  the  soil  covering 
from  freezing  very  hard,  so  that  when  the 
celery  is  wanted  a  portion  may  be  uncov¬ 
ered  and  the  celery  can  be  removed  from 
the  end.  The  vacant  space  should  be 
filled  with  straw  and  again  closed.  Celery 
can  be  kept  in  a  cellar  provided  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  close  to  38  degrees  and  the  tops 
dry  and  roots  moist. 

Endive  should  be  removed  to  the  cellar 
before  the  ground  freezes.  If  it  has  been 
tied  for  some  time  it  will  have  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  decayed  on  the  outside,  but 
if  taken  up  with  a  portion  of  ground  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  roots  and  placed  upright  in 
a  shallow  box  it  will  keep  most  of  the 
Winter.  john  jeannin,  jr. 

Thick- Necked  Onions. 

J.  8.  G.,  Moravia,  N.  Y. — What  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  my  onions?  They  will  not  form 
bulbs.  They  were  sown  the  last  of  May  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  well  taken  care  of,  but 
they  continue  to  grow  all  to  tops.  Very  rank 
and  thick  at  the  top  of  the  ground,  some  an 
inch  or  more  thick,  the  bottom  not  much 
larger.  Some  tell  me  they  have  been  blighted, 
but  if  so  how  can  they  keep  so  green? 

Ans. — There  may  be  several  causes 
why  the  onions  have  not  bottomed.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  in  this  case  the  seed  was  sown 
too  late,  and  the  cool  and  wet  weather 
are  the  proper  conditions  for  rapid 
growth.  I  have  had  similar  results  where 
a  large  quantity  of  raw  un  fermented  ma¬ 
nure  was  used  in  the  Spring  or  where  an 
excessive  amount  of  hen  manure  contain¬ 
ing  plenty  of  nitrogen  was  used ;  then 
again  where  the  onion  patch  is  poorly 
drained  it  will  invariably  produce  thick 
necks.  Occasionally  a  poor  quality  of 
seed  will  produce  like  results. 

JOHN  JEANNIN,  JR. 


THOUSANDS  HAVE  KIDNEY 

TROUBLE  AND  DON’T  KNOW  IT 

To  Prove  What  Swamp-Root,  the  Great  Kidney  Remedy,  Will  do 
for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  Rural  New-Yorker  May  Have  a 
Sample  Bottle  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  sickness  and  suffer¬ 
ing-  than  any  other  disease,  therefore, 
when  through  neglect  or  other  causes, 
kidney  trouble  is  permitted  to  continue, 
fatal  results  are  sure  to  follow. 

Your  other  organs  may  need  attention— 
but  your  kidneys  most,  because  they  do 
most  and  need  attention  first. 

If  you  are  sick  or  ‘'feel  badly,”  begin 
taking  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the 
great  kidney,  liver  and  bladder  remedy, 
because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  begin  to 
get  better  they  will  help  all  the  other 
organs  to  health.  A  trial  will  convince 
anyone. 

The  mild  and  immediate  effect  of  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney 
and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon  realized.  It 
stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful  cures 
of  the  most  distressing  cases.  Swamp- 
Root  will  set  your  whole  system  right, 
and  the  best  proof  of  this  is  a  trial. 

53  Cottage  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Dear  Siks:  Jan.  llth,  1904. 

“Kver  since  I  was  in  the  Army,  I  had  more 
or  less  kidney  trouble,  and  within  the  past 
year  it  became  so  severe  and  complicated  that 
I  suffered  everything  and  was  much  alarmed 
— my  strength  and  power  were  fast  leaving 
me.  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  Swamp-Root 
and  wrote  asking  for  advice.  1  began  the 
use  of  the  medicine  and  noted  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  after  taking  Swamp-Root  only  a 
short  time 

I  continued  Tts  use  and  am  thankful  to  say 
that  1  am  entirely  cured  and  strong.  In  or¬ 
der  to  he  very  sure  about  this,  I  had  a  doctor 
examine  some  of  my  water  to-day  and  he  pro¬ 
nounced  it  all  right  and  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition. 

I  know  that  your  Swamp-Root  is  purely 
vegetable  and  does  not  contain  any  harmful 
drugs.  Thanking  you  for  my  complete  re¬ 
covery  and  recommending  Swamp-Iioot  to  all 
sufferers,  I  am.”  Very  truly  yours, 

I.  C.  RICHARDSON. 

Swamp-Root  is  not  recommended  for 
everything,  but  it  promptly  cures  kidney, 
liver  and  bladder  troubles,  the  symptoms 
of  which  are,  obliged  to  pass  your  water 


frequently  night  and  day,  smarting  or 
irritation  in  passing,  brick-dust  or  sedi¬ 
ment  in  the  urine,  head  ache,  back  ache, 
lame  back,  dizziness,  poor  digestion, 
sleeplessness,  nervousness,  heart  dis¬ 
turbance  due  to  bad  kidney  trouble,  skin 
eruptions  from  bad  blood,  neuralgia,  rheu¬ 
matism,  diabetes,  bloating,  irritability, 
wornout  feeling,  lack  of  ambition,  loss 
of  flesh,  sallow  complexion,  or  Bright’s 
disease. 

If  your  water,  when  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  a  glass  or  bottle  for 
twenty-four  hours,  forms  a  sediment  or 


settling,  or  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  it 
is  evidence  that  your  kidneys  and  bladder 
need  immediate  attention. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  is 
for  sale  the  world  over  at  druggists  in 
bottles  of  two  sizes  and  two  prices — fifty- 
cent  and  one-dollar.  Don’t  make  any  mis¬ 
take,  but  remember  the  name,  Swamp- 
Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the 
address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every 
bottle. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE.  — In  order  to  prove  the  wonderful  merits  of  Swamp-Root 
you  may  have  a  sample  bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  information,  both  sent  absolutely 
free  by  mail.  The  book  contains  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial 
letters  received  from  men  and  women  cured.  The  value  and  success  of  Swamp-Root 
are  so  well  known  that  our  readers  are  advised  to  send  for  a  sample  bottle.  In  sending 
your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  be  sure  to  say  you  read  this 
generous  offer  in  New  York  City  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  genuineness  of  this 
offer  is  guaranteed. 


™  Wood,  Cobs  or  Rubbish 

Then  getanO-RIB-O  Heater. 
Costs  tittle.  Intent*  radiating 
power.  Holds  fire  over  night 
with  wood.  Burns  anything 
but  coal.  Ashes  removed  only 
2  or  3  times  a  year.  Heats 
like  a  $60  base  burner.  Ex¬ 
tremely  stylish  and  hand¬ 
some.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  refunded. 
One  good  hardware  dealer  la 
a  town  sells  it. 

If  there  are  none  on  sale  at 
your  town  send  us  $4.88  and  we 
will  ship  you  prepaid  a  No.  8 
Princess  on  one  months  trial, 
to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if 
not  satisfactory  and  money  refund'd.  We  make  Soft  Coal 
Stoves  too.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet  anyway. 

J)RISC0E  MFG  CO.  Dept.  P,  Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  FAVORITE 

FENCE  POST 

IS  DURABLE,  ECONOMICAL 
AND  ADAPTED  TO 
MANY  USES. 

For  VINEYARDS  they  are  excel¬ 
lent.  By  nutans  of  the  HINGE 
JOINT  the  top  can  be  adjusted 
to  any  desired  angle.  Address 

CO-OPERATIVE  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  CO.  OF  IOWA, 

540  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


At  Factory  Prices 


Send  for  our  new  catalogue.  It  is  FREE  and  it  entitles  you  to  buy  almost  anything  you  need 
on  a  farm  at  factory  prices.  We  save  you  from  25  per  cent  to  00  per  cent  on  every  purchase  you 
make  and  we  absolutely  guarantee  every  article  we  sell  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  we  refund 
your  money  and  pay  the  freight  charges  both  ways.  The  articles  surrounding  this  advertisement 
are  only  a  few  of  the  many  startling  bargains  shown  In  our  new  catalogue.  Thousands  of  farmers 
are  now  buying  of  us  every  month  simply  because  they  got  the  very  best  goods  manufactured  at 
almost  actual  factory  cost. 

Write  To-day  for  Big  New  Free  Catalogue. 

GASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO., 


Michigan 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Some  New  Peppers. — There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  large,  thick-fleshed  mild 
or  sweet  peppers  to  be  cooked  in  various 
ways  as  a  vegetable  as  well  as  for  pick¬ 
ling  and  serving  raw  in  salads.  The  older 
kinds,  such  as  Bell,  Sweet  Mountain  and 
Ruby  King,  are  productive,  handsome  and 
of  good  flavor,  but  often  too  thin  in  flesh 
for  kitchen  use.  Chinese  Giant,  intro¬ 
duced  four  or  five  years  ago  by  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a  grand 
acquisition,  double  the  size  of  the  famous 
Ruby  King,  brilliant  in  color  and  of  most 
excellent  quality.  It  needs  good  culture 
to  develop  the  immense  peppers  to  their 
full  size.  Chinese  Giant  is  finding  its  way 
in  the  market  and  bids  fair  to  displace 
some  of  the  old  favorites  when  its  good 
qualities  are  better  known.  It  has  already 
given  origin  to  the  promising  new  varieties 
figured  on  page  763,  Figs.  341  and  342. 
The  very  smooth  peppers  shown  in  Fig. 
.342  are  the  result  of  crossing  Chinese 
Giant  with  Mild  Red  Harold,  an  excellent 
Italian  variety,  bearing  thick-fleshed  fruits 
of  moderate  size  upright  above  the  foliage, 
with  Chinese  Giant.  The  pollenization 
was  most  carefully  done  under  glass  on 
the  Rural  Grounds,  and  a  large  number 
of  seedlings  raised,  varying  through  wide 
limits  in  habit,  vigor  and  fruitage.  The 
type  illustrated  was  selected  as  most  de¬ 
sirable,  and  has  been  grown  true  from 
seed  for  three  successive  years.  The 
plant  is  especially  vigorous  and  stocky, 
holding  its  huge  load  of  large,  brilliant 
and  smooth  peppers  upright  above  the  fol¬ 
iage,  thus  favoring  early  ripening.  The 
color  is  bright,  clear  scarlet ;  the  ripe  fruits 
looking  as  if  they  had  been  modelled 
in  translucent  wax.  The  flesh  is  thick, 
sweet  and  tender,  and  the  skin  exception¬ 
ally  thin.  The  seeds  are  rather  scanty. 
For  pickling,  stuffing  and  culinary  uses  it 
is  not  excelled  by  any  kind  we  have  test¬ 
ed.  The  thick,  mild  well-flavored  flesh 
and  tender  skin  permit  it  to  be  fried  or 
otherwise  cooked  in  the  manner  of  egg 
plant,  and  adds  a  most  desirable  Summer 
vegetable  to  our  tables. 

The  Magnum  Dulce  Pepper. — Fig.  341 
does  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  gigantic 
pepper  from  which  the  photograph  was 
taken,  as  the  reduction  in  size  is  almost 
one-half.  This  enormous  variety  ap¬ 
peared  several  years  ago  in  the  fields  of 
T.  M.  White,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  and  is 
most  likely  a  cross  between  Chinese  Giant 
and  Ruby  King.  It  differs  from  the  former 
in  greater  length,  while  retaining  the  full 
thickness,  some  specimens  reaching  almost 
eight  inches,  thicker  flesh  and  increased 
productiveness.  It  is  probably  the  largest 
pepper  grown,  and  has  been  introduced  to 
the  trade  by  Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  under  the  name  of 
“Magnum  Dulce.’’  The  plant  is  vigorous 
and  rapid  in  growth,  ripening  the  great 
peppers  early  for  a  large  variety.  The 
color  is  bright  scarlet,  quality  mild  and 
sweet.  For  market  and  home  use  it  is 
not  excelled  by  any  large  fruited  pepper, 
and  is  particularly  valuable  for  those  who 
wish  to  grow  the  largest  possible  fruits 
for  exhibition  purposes. 

Salt  Water  on  Fruit  Trees. — A  fierce 
gale  September  16,  1903,  blowing  in  from 
the  ocean,  drenched  the  fruit  trees  on  the 
Rural  Grounds,  five  miles  inland,  with  per¬ 
ceptibly  salt  water.  The  foliage  was  bad¬ 
ly  whipped  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  but 
held  on  the  landward  side  until  frost,  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  later,  but  on  the  seaward  or 
exposed  side  blackened  and  fell  off  within 
a  few  days  after  the  storm.  The  branches 
thus  early  defoliated  have  carefully  been 
watched  the  present  season,  and  absolutely 
no  difference  in  leafage,  bloom  or  fruit¬ 
ing  could  be  noticed.  The  development 
throughout  the  Summer  was  norma!  in 
every  particular,  and  the  crops  borne  gen¬ 
erally  excellent.  We  like  to  see  trees  and 
plants  hold  their  foliage  late  and  ripen  up 
gradually,  but  it  is  evident  a  tree  can  lose 
a  large  portion  of  its  foliage  by  mechanical 
or  chemical  means  in  September,  pro¬ 
vided  the  buds  and  bark  are  not  injured, 
without  visible  bad  effects.  The  imme¬ 
diate  death  of  the  leaves  on  the  seaward 
side  appeared  to  result  from  the  salt 
driven  in  the  bruised  tissues  by  wind  pres¬ 
sure,  but  the  solution  was  too  diluted  by 
rain  to  harm  bark,  buds  or  partially  shel¬ 
tered  foliage.  Most  plants  are  quite  re¬ 
sistant  to  salt  spray,  but  on  the  imme¬ 
diate  beach,  where  plant  growth  is  fre¬ 
quently  drenched  by  sea  water,  driven  by 
fierce  winds  only  a  few  species  thrive. 
Among  trees  our  native  cedars,  eastern 


pines,  willows,  the  Carolina  poplar  and 
African  tamarix  are  most  resistant.  Rosa 
rugosa  and  California  privet  are  useful 
shrubs  for  exposed  situations,  but  it  is 
usual  to  provide  a  Winter  windbreak  of 
boards  for  the  latter.  As  a  rule  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  little  affected  by  salt  spray  at  dis¬ 
tances  greater  than  one-fourth  mile  from 
the  sea,  as  salt  water  is  rarely  carried 
further  inland  except  in  extraordinary 
storms,  and  is  then  usually  much  diluted. 

Tritomas  from  Seed. — Botanists  have 
settled  on  the  name  Kniphofia  for  the 
genus  represented  by  the  flame  flower, 
torch  lily  or  red-hot  poker  plant  of  old 
gardens,  but  dealers  continue  to  offer  them 
under  the  familiar  name  of  Tritoma,  and 
this  will  probably  continue  as  the  handy 
garden  designation  of  this  very  showy 
and  interesting  plant.  Kniphofias  are  na¬ 
tive  to  the  elevated  regions  of  Abyssinia 
and  northern  Africa.  Many  species  have 
been  discovered,  some  of  which  are 
claimed  to  be  hardy.  In  dry,  well-drained 
soil  they  will  stand  considerable  cold,  but 
hard  freezing  either  kills  them  or  weakens 
the  tubers  so  as  to  prevent  further  bloom. 
They  are  easily  wintered  over,  however, 
in  a  frost-proof  cellar,  if  covered  with  dry 
sand.  The  clump  should  be  taken  up  after 
a  hard  frost  like  Dahlias  or  Cannas,  dried 
for  a  few  days  in  the  shade,  then  placed  in 
boxes  and  covered  with  perfectly  dry  sand. 
Many  hybrids  have  been  produced,  the 
most  useful  group  of  which  was  gained 
from  K.  Tuckii,  an  early  flowering  dwarf 
species,  bearing  small  spikes  of  dull  orange 
blooms.  By  crossing  it  with  high-colored 
late-blooming  kinds  some  very  showy  va¬ 
rieties  have  been  raised  having  a  long  sea¬ 
son  of  bloom,  Pfitzerii,  Triumph  and 
Express  are  likely  to  be  the  most  popular 
of  these.  I  lie  first  is  very  free  in  bloom, 
producing  many  spikes  three  to  four  feet 
in  height  with  heads  of  bloom  a  foot  long. 
Triumph  is  somewhat  dwarfer,  but  has 
golden  yellow  blooms,  in  heads  16  or  more 
inches  long.  It  is  still  scarce  and  high- 
priced,  but  Pfitzerii  and  Express  are  sold 
as  low  as  15  and  25  cents  each,  respective¬ 
ly.  Express  grows  readily  from  seeds, 
which  it  produces  with  much  freedom  and 
varies  in  color  from  light  orange  to  deep 
carmine.  Seeds  sown  in  our  glasshouse 
in  March  have  made  fine  plants,  about 
half  of  which  bloomed  in  September,  pro¬ 
ducing  one  good  spike  each.  The  seeds 
were  planted  in  a  pot  containing  very 
sandy  soil  mixed  with  flakes  of  dry  cow 
manure.  When  the  second  leaf  appeared 
in  April  the  seedlings  were  transplanted 
to  three-inch  pots  of  the  same  soil,  and 
planted  out  in  a  dry  situation  in  May, 
placing  them  a  foot  apart  each  way. 
Thirty-two  plants  were  grown  from  a 
packet  of  seeds,  costing  25  cents.  If  safely 
wintered  over  in  the  cellar  we  hope  to 
have  a  showy  bed  next  year  by  planting 
them  about  16  inches  apart.  We  have 
grown  other  Kniphofias  from  seed,  but  it 
needed  two  or  three  years  to  produce 
blooming  plants.  w.  v.  F. 


The  Honor  Bright  Tomato. — I  notice  on 
page  701  of  The  U.  N.-Y.  O.  N.  G.  asks  for  a 
more  solid  tomato  than  the  Chalk's  Early 
Jewel,  and  would  suggest  that  he  should  try 
an  experimental  planting  of  the  Honor  Bright, 
which  1  think  is  the  most  solid  and  best 
shipping  tomato  of  any  that  we  have  ever 
grown.  If  picked  while  yellow  or  just  start¬ 
ing  to  take  on  the  scarlet  coloring,  the  fruits 
of  (his  variety  could  he  shipped  in  barrels  like 
apples.  The  foliage  and  fruits  of  this  variety 
are  entirely  distinct,  and  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  plant  has 
prevented  it  from  becoming  popular  and  more 
widely  known.  About  the  time  the  plants 
begin  fruiting  the  lower  foliage  turns  yellow, 
and  the  fruits  in  ripening  are  first  almost 
white;  then  yellow  and  finally  a  bright  scar¬ 
let.  in  spite  of  the  sickly  appearance  of  the 
foliage,  the  plant  is  a  strong  vigorous  grower 
and  a  good  hearer.  I  would  take  exception  to 
O.  N.  G.'s  comparison  of  the  Jewel  with  pur¬ 
ple-fruited  sorts,  such  as  the  Acme,  as  with 
us  the  latter  are  much  softer  and  more  liable 
to  crack  in  a  dry,  hot  Summer,  but  in  a  wet 
season  such  as  we  have  had  the  past  two 
Summers,  these  purple-fruited  sorts  are  fre¬ 
quently  the  most  satisfactory,  as  they  come 
darker  in  coloring  and  are  less  liable  to  crack 
or  speciv.  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  wet  weather  that  the  Jewel  made  such 
a  strong  growth  with  O.  N.  G.,  and  which  has 
made  the  crop  of  late  tomatoes  in  southern 
New  Jersey  such  a  heavy  one.  In  visiting 
growers  in  that  section  during  August,  I 
found  that  purple  or  pink  tomatoes  were  a 
drug  in  the  market,  while  scarlet-fruited  sorts 
like  the  Jewel  were  sold  readily  to  the  can¬ 
dors.  Regarding  the  shipping  qualities  of  the 
Jewel,  I  would  state  that  two  years  ago  we 
supplied  seed  of  this  variety  to  W.  F.  Allen, 
of  Maryland,  and  that  he  found  it  very  satis¬ 
factory  for  shipping  to  the  northern  cities, 
having  to  send  them  to  a  much  greater  dis¬ 
tance  than  O.  N.  (1.  would,  but  of  course  the 
shipments  were  made  earlier  in  the  season.  I 
am  sure  that  the  comparative  lateness  of  the 
Jewel  and  the  soft  character  of  the  fruits 
was  due  to  the  excessively  wet  season  :  again, 
the  Jewel  has  developed  on  much  heavier  soil 
and  in  a  cooler  section  than  Vineland,  wdiere 
the  commions  are  those  favorable  for  the 
Earliana,  the  two  types  being  entirely  distinct 
in  habit.  If  O.  N.  G.  wishes  to  grow  the  fin¬ 
est  and  most  productive  purple  or  pink-fruited 
sort  for  a  late  or  main  crop,  he  could  not  do 
better  than  to  plant  the  Trucker’s  Favorite. 

E.  D.  DARLINGTON. 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  tcr°Aceedn; 

Tol  gal  add  49gallonsof  waterand  ready  for  spraying 
CONVENIENT  and  EFFECTIVE.  CostonlySl 
MONEY  ORDER,  REGISTERED  LETTER  orCHECK 
SMEDET  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

S.  E  Cor.  11th  and  Master  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CANADA 


UNLEACHED  AQUCC 
HARDWOOD  AdntO 

Do  you  want  to  seed  down  a  held  to  grass  this  year? 
Or  do  you  want  to  grow  a  big  crop  of  Rye  or  Fall 
Wheat?  Then  use  the  Joynt  Brand  of  Pure  Un- 
leached  Hardwood  Ashes,  and  nse  one  to  two 
Jons  to  the  acre  “  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  soil  ’  before  seeding,  and  you  are  sure  to  get  large 
returns  for  yonr  money.  Write  for  delivered  price* 
and  information  and  address, 

JOHN  JOYNT,  Lucknow,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Reference— Dominion  Bank,  Wingham.Ont. 


Will  not  clog-  Lasts  forever.  Saves  in  labor,  time  and 
money.  Carload  lots  only.  Write  for  prices.  Address 

The  H.  B.  Gamp  Go., 

804  Bessemer  Building,  -  PITTSBURG,  PA. 


A  GOOD  NAME  IS  BETTER 
THAN  PROMISES.  Buy  the 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine 

and  yon  will  have  reliable, 
safe  and  economical  power. 
Ill'd  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co., 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Buckskin  Brand  *’T 
BOOTS  RUBBER  SHOES 

(NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST) 

Don’t  take  a  substitute — insist  on  the  genu¬ 
ine.  All  Rubber,  and  rubber 
is  the  only  thing  that  wears. 

Remember,  1056  reduction  in 
quality  means  20$  less  wear.  We 
save  travelling  men's  and  job¬ 
bers’  profits  and  put  that  into 
quality.  Special  proposition  to  ^  “ 
you  if  you’re  first  to  introduce 
them  in  your  locality.  Write  us. 

Banner  Rubber  Co. 

280  Bittner  St.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


pRijki  III  Ik 
\  Act  ill  Tm< 


ALSO  PITLE55  AND  SHALLOW  PIT 


_  T1IK  AMERICAN  SCALE  CO., 
lb2Am.  Bank  Bldg,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Extension  Axle  Nuts 

make  old  buggies  run  like  new;  quick  sellers;  very 
profitable.  Our  hub  covers  keep  all  grit  out  of  boxes. 
Agents  Wanted. 

HARDWARE  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Box 43,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


HORSE  POWERS, 

THRASHERS  Wood 
and  CLEANERS 


One &two-horse  Thrashing  Outfits.  Level  pilTTCDO 
Tread,  Perfect  Governor.  Feed  &  Ensilage  uUI  I  trio 
Write  for  catalogue. 

ELLISKEYSTONEAGR’LWORKS.Pottstown.Pa 


CIDER 

PRESSES. 


Investigate  the  •*  Monarch” 
Hydraulic  Press  before 
buying.  Special  Con¬ 
struction,  Added  Con¬ 
veniences,  Maximum 
Capacity  and  Results. 
Catalogue  free. 

MONARCH  MACHINERY  COMPANY, 
41  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


OLDS  ENGINES 


The  Wizard  Engine 

1  Is  our  latest  improved  2  to  3  h.  p. 
engine — detachable  water  jacket 
— jump  spark  ignition  system 
(same  as  in  Oldsmobile)  per¬ 
fect  lubrication — HO  gaskets  to 
burn  out. 

Repairs  Cost  Practically  Nothing 

The  cheapest  to  buy  and  mosteco-  0 
nomical  to  operate  and  |j| 
keep  in  order.  Suitablefor  || 
all  kinds  of  work.  Has 
pumping  jack  outfit  and 
direct  connected  pump. 

Get  our  prices  and 
Catalogue  of  2  to  100 
h.p.  Olds  Engines. 

OLDS  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
WORKS, 

27  Chestnut  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 


For  20  Years  and  Over 

Wo  have  beon  making  Swan’fl  Standard  2 
and  3-ply  and 

Extra  Heavy  Felt  Roofing 

selling  to  consumers  direct.  Millions  of| 
squ.re  feet  are  now  in  use.  1 1  can  t.o  apnljo-i  f 
|  by  morone  on  steep  or  flit  roofs.  Low  Price!  i 
Durable!  Fire-Proof!  If  you  are  going  to 
build  or  hare  1  oaky  ehlnrle  or  tin  roofs 
send  for  Simples,  circulars  and  prices.  ’ 

THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO., 

114  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 


you  only  knew  how  good, 
now  durable,  how  satisfactory 

Parold  Roofing 

really  is ;  if  you  only  knew  how  easily  it  can  he 
put  on  and  how  long  it  lasts;  if  you  only  knew 
what  a  good  all-round  roof  it  is,  you  would  save 
money  by  using  it  for  every  building  on  the  place. 
Weather  proof,  wear  proof,  contains  no  tar,  slate  color, 
any  one  can  lay  it.  Let  us  prove  to  you  what  the 
genuine  Paroid  Roofing  will  do. 

Send  for  Free  Sample 

and  book  on  “Building  Economy.”  It  will  save  you 
money.  Don’t  take  a  cheap  imitation.  Get  the  geuuine- 
tlie  roof  that  lasts.  A  complete  roofing 
kit  in  every  roll. 

pF.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

East  Walpole,  Mass. 

Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


Establis7ied  1817. 
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THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

An  economical  4  H.  P.,  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  maae.  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars 

THE  MASTER 
704  Main  Street, 


E3XTGI3NTE  OO., 
W  lilt  tti  antic, 


Conn. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  CostsLes*  toBuyand  Les*  to  Run.  Quickly,  easilystarted.  Novibration.  Can  be  mounted  oi 
tionary  or  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  Send  for  Catalogue.  T1IE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO-,  Mfr*.,  Meagher  A  15th  St*,,  Chicago. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 
Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost — portable,  sta- 
1  -  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


The  Ocean  Blue. — It  may  surprise  read¬ 
ers  to  learn  that  I  am  writing  this  on  a 
steamship,  far  out  of  sight  of  land.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  I  will  say  that 

early  in  September  the  youngest  boy  took 

cold  and  began  to  cough  in  a  way  we  did  not 
like.  The  cold  and  the  cough  would  not  go 

away,  so  finally  we  took  him  to  the  doctor. 

The  result  of  that  visit  has  changed  all  our 
plans  for  the  Winter.  There  is  a  little  spot 
near  the  boy's  lung  which  is  too  close  for 
comfort.  While  the  lung  is  not  yet  affected 
it  is  time  for  action.  Many  readers  know 
how  such  announcements  fall  like  a  bombshell 
into  a  family.  You  must  plan  a  new  cam¬ 
paign  about  as  quick  as  the  shell  explodes. 
It  didn't  take  the  Madame  long  to  think  of 
Uncle  Ed's  place  in  Florida.  The  fierce  Win¬ 
ter  winds  which  howl  down  our  valley  are 
as  mild  as  a  lamb  when  they  reach  Florida — 
if  they  ever  do.  There  was  the  place  for  the 
boy,  so  cutting  out  all  details  I  am  on  my 
way  with  him.  We  have  taken  the  case  in 
time.  It  is  now  only  a  bronchial  trouble, 
and  we  intend  to  cure  it  instead  of  letting  it 
spread.  The  treatment  will  be  to  keep  the 
boy  out  in  the  sun  and  air  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  avoid  colds,  take  a  good  bath  with  hard 
rubbing  every  night,  The  It.  N.-Y.  treat¬ 
ment  of  soda  and  vaseline,  and  take  a  mild 
tonic  of  iron  and  quinine.  So  here  we  are 
headed  for  the  South,  and  rapidly  putting 
the  long  miles  between  us  and  Hope  Farm. 

I  shall  look  around  a  little  in  Florida,  and 
probably  arrange  to  send  the  Madame  and 
t lie  other  children  down  later.  The  Madame 
has  coughed  a  little  of  late,  and  the  cold 
winds  bite  her  hard.  We  shall  see  what 
Uncle  Ed  can  do  with  the  Hope  Farmers 
this  Winter.  If  I  can  get  hold  of  a  piece  of 
laud  Charlie  will  go  down  and  raise  a  crop 
of  early  potatoes  and  beans. 

A  Lazy  Trip. — Thus  the  Hope  Farm  plans 
are  quite  a  little  shaken  up  for  the  Winter, 
but  we  will  adjust  them  as  best  we  can  and 
go  on.  By  disposing  of  some  of  the  stock 
we  can  carry  Hope  Farm  safely  through.  Our 
orchard  plan  helps  here,  for  there  is  not 
much  work  among  the  trees  in  Winter.  We 
shall  see  what  can  be  done  in  Florida  to  keep 
moving.  It  is  no  place  to  worry  about  the 
future  out  here  on  the  water,  with  the  sun 
sparkling  and  the  water  rippling  with  just 
the  suggestion  of  waves.  The  ocean  can  be 
as  cruel  as  an  evil  fate  if  it  cares  to  be,  but 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  calm 
when  you  strike  one  of  her  quiet  moods.  We 
have  surely  struck  one  of  them  on  this  trip. 
No  such  thing  as  seasickness.  You  can  lie 
in  the  sun  or  shade  as  you  prefer.  The  sun 
climbs  ou^  of  the  east,  crawls  over  the  sky 
and  sinks  like  a  great  red  ball  on  the  other 
side.  He  seems  to  take  all  your  care  with 
him,  and  you  are  so  glad  to  see  him  in  the 
morning  that  you  never  imagine  that  he 
brings  the  same  old  care.  The  boy  runs  at 
regular  intervals  to  say  that  the  dolphins  are 
playing  around  the  bow  of  the  ship.  We 
watch  them  for  hours.  They  act  like  a  lot 
of  boys  at  play,  turning  and  tumbling  in  the 
water  and  jumping  out  into  the  sunshine, 
always  keeping  close  to  the  bows.  All  of  a 
sudden  without  any  warning  they  dart  away. 
The  boy  keeps  watch  until  another  lot  ap¬ 
pears.  And  then  three  such  meals  as  we 
devour  each  day :  As  an  apple  grower  I  am 
pleased  to  seo  th’e  fruit  dishes  piled  high  with 
McIntosh  Red  apples.  I  find  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  passengers  eat  apples  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  oranges  or  bananas.  For  some  time 
past  there  has  been  what  at  first  seemed  a 
dim  haze  off  to  the  west.  As  we  come 
nearer  we  see  plainly  that  it  is  land.  The 
“Sunny  South’’  is  in  sight.  It  seems  dull 
enough — a  mere  streak  of  sand  with  a  few 
scattered  trees  here  and  there.  I  begin  to 
wonder  how  the  boys  at  home  are  getting  on 
picking  apples  and  harvesting  onions.  While 
we  are  lazing  here  the  frost  may  be  gnawing 
at  Hope  Farm.  The  sight  of  land  has 
brought  all  these  things  to  mind.  We  shall 
be  far  down  in  Florida  at  Uncle  Ed’s  place 
to-morrow.  Then  we  can  tell  what  we  think 
about  it. 

Advice  From  Long  Island. — It  is  queer 
that  while  I  am  on  my  way  to  Florida  to  see 
what  we  can  do  about  Winter  farming  I 
should  receive  this  letter : 

“I  read  the  Hope  Farm  Notes  and  see  that 
you  are  a  man  about  my  stamp,  quite  large 
and  quite  deaf.  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  you  could  do  better  to  throw  up  that 
old  farm  with  all  the  barren  hills  and  low 
cold  spots  of  ground  and  come  to  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  and  buy  a  good  farm  of  nice 
level  land  with  good  buildings  and  raise 
cauliflower  and  potatoes,  You  would  not  be 
in  debt  long;  neither  would  you  keep  old 
horses.  Y*ou  would  not  be  bothered  with 
hogs,  nor  would  you  bother  with  apples,  even 
if  they  were  already  on  the  farm.  We  are 
digging  out  good  trees  to  make  room  for 
farm  produce.  The  farmers  hereabouts  keep 
farm  teams  worth  from  $400  to  $500,  besides 
fine  carriage  horses  and  carriages.  They  get 
mostly  colored  help  from  the  South  for  labor 
and  a  few  Poles.  They  take  a  vacation  in 
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hot  weather  and  go  to  live  by  the  seashore 
for  three  or  four  weeks.”  l.  i. 

There  are  good  arguments  in  that  letter. 

I  have  been  on  Long  Island  and  know  that 
many  farmers  there  are  contented  and  happy. 
And  yet,  “there’s  no  place  like  home !”  The 
very  fact  that  our  hills  are  barren  with  cold 
spots  on  the  level  parts  of  the  farm  will 
make  us  feel  that  we  have  "done  something” 
when  we  conquer  them.  Our  orchards  are 
growing  on  the  hills,  and  we  are  draining 
the  cold  spots.  Our  Long  Island  friend  has 
probably  lived  on  his  present  farm  all  his 
life.  Does  he  realize  what  it  woulu  mean 
to  come  down  off  the  hills  and  work  in  the 
sand?  Having  started  in  to  try  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  these  old  hills  can  be  made  fruit¬ 
ful  I  feel  inclined  to  stay  by  my  job.  I  don't 
know  how  to  raise  cauliflowers — we  hope  we 
are  beginning  to  learn  how  to  raise  apples. 
It  is  hard  for  an  old  dog  to  learn  new  tricks. 
As  for  being  “bothered  with  hogs”  in  a  good 
orchard  with  a  good  woven  wire  fence  around 
them  they  are  no  bother — not  half  as  much 
as  your  Poles  or  southern  help  !  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  I  should  miss  their  society,  for 
they  have  been  a  genuine  help  to  us.  As  for 
digging  out  apple  trees  to  make  room  for 
farm  crops — we  call  good  apples  about  the 
best  farm  crop  in  the  business.  We  don't 
pretend  that  old  Kate  or  Major  or  “Bird” 
are  fair  samples  of  what  a  farmer  ought  to 
keep,  but  we  respect  gray  hairs  in  horse  or 
human.  In  Frank  we  have  a  horse  that  will 
make  the  best  of  your  work  horses  look 
tired,  while  Beauty  will  toss  the  sand  in 
their  faces.  I'll  admit  that  it  is  a  fine  thing 
for  a  farmer  to  take  a  vacation  by  the  sea¬ 
shore.  Wait  till  we  see  what  we  can  do  in 
Florida  this  Winter.  No — every  farmer  to 
his  job.  Our  job  is  to  try  to  show  that 
these  old  hills  can  be  made  over  into  pro¬ 
ductive  orchards.  Is  it  not  more  patriotic  to 
make  the  waste  lands  useful  than  to  follow 
others  on  the  good  lands  where  success  is 
assured? 

Farm  Notes. — The  onions  are  all  under 
cover — drying  out.  The  yield  is  not  quite 
equal  to  last  year's,  and  the  bulbs  are  gen¬ 
erally  smaller.  Our  sign  in  front  of  the 
farm  brings  trade  and  it  looks  as  if  we  can 
sell  our  entire  crop  at  the  door.  Hope  Farm 
has  a  reputation  for  growing  these  large, 
mild  onions,  and  people  come  for  them. 

.  .  .  Billy  Berkshire  felt  the  knife  earlier 

than  he  expected.  There  was  a  call  for 
pork  on  October  5,  and  Billy  answered.  He 
weighed  239  pounds  live  weight  and  1SG 
dressed.  Billy  was  born  November  2,  '03.  lie 
was  a  purebred  Berkshire  a  little  off  in  color 
and  markings.  He  came  to  us  May  5  and 
weighed  then  85  pounds.  He  gained,  there¬ 
fore,  154  pounds  in  153  days.  1  am  aware 
that  this  will  not  be  considered  a  large  gain 
by  many  farmers,  but  they  must  remember 
that  we  did  not  try  to  see  how  fat  we  could 
make  Billy.  The  largest  hog  does  not  always 
make  the  cheapest  piece  of  pork.  After 
Billy  came  he  was  fed  in  a  pen  for  two 
weeks.  He  had  no  skim-milk,  but  a  slop  of 
bran,  middlings  and  cornmeal.  Late  in  May 
he  was  turned  into  the  orchard  near  the 
house.  There  he  had  a  good  pasture  of 
young  clover,  Orchard  grass  and  rape.  Dur¬ 
ing  June  and  July  the  sweet  apples  fell  and 
were  eaten  by  the  pigs.  There  were  1G  be¬ 
sides  Billy.  A  small  quantity  of  grain  was 
given  through  the  Summer,  a  little  over  a 
pound  per  day  for  each  pig,  though  Billy  got 
more  than  his  share.  September  1  Billy  and 
four  others  were  put  in  a  small  pen  and 
given  about  all  the  grain  they  could  digest, 
with  weeds  and  surplus  vegetables.  We  fig¬ 
ure  that  this  pig  consumed  all  told  less  than 
$4.50  worth  of  grain.  At  nine  cents  a  pound 
dressed  it  will  be  seen  that  he  paid  his  way 
and  made  a  good  profit  out  of  the  orchard 
wastes.  He  left  the  orchard  better  than  he 
found  it.  I  would  prefer  to  sell  pigs  when 
they  dress  115  pounds.  There  is  more  profit 
in  this  size.  Billy  being  a  Fall  pig  was  kept 
until  cool  weather.  The  others  are  Spring 
pigs  and  we  shall  see  how  they  come  out. 
Billy’s  record  is  good,  considering  the  care 
he  had.  Most  of  the  time  he  took  care  of 
himself.  The  field  was  supplied  with  run¬ 
ning  water,  and  it  took  barely  five  minutes 
a  day  to  care  for  the  whole  herd.  This  is 
where  the  hog  comes  in  as  a  brother  to  the 
orchardist.  It  is  the  only  way  to  keep  a  hog 
in  our  country.  The  smaller  pigs  will  be 
killed  before  Thanksgiving.  The  crossbred 
Chester  and  Berks  still  seem  to  lead.  The 
man  who  sent  me  Billy  wrote  in  May  :  “That 
pig,  like  all  pigs  farrowed  as  late  in  the  year 
as  November,  is  at  a  disadvantage  when 
compared  with  the  growth  that  can  be  made 
in  a  Spring  pig  during  the  warm  season. 
Your  pig  roughed  it  with  20  other  shoats  all 
Winter,  many  of  them  older  and  bigger.” 

II.  w.  c. 


Full  information.  Easy  to  build  your 
own  lines.  Write  to-day. 

THE  X  O  11  T  ll  ELECTRIC  CO., 
159  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


LAMP 


There’s  no  longer  any  rea¬ 
son  for  prejudice  against  ker¬ 
osene  lighting.  The  Angle 
Lamp  employs  a  new  princi- 
i  which  does  away  with  all 
s  m  o  k- 
ing  and 
offen- 
sive  od¬ 
ors  and 
m  akes 
’  the  best 
and  the 
most  sat¬ 
isfactory 
light  in  the 
world. 

Brilliant  as  Gas 

or  electricity,  and  better  than  either, 
because  its  light  is  soft  and  mellow  and 
does  not  hurt  the  eyes.  It’s  the  light 
with  "no  under  shadow,”  lighted  and 
extinguished  like  gas.  It  is  safe,  clean 
and  convenient.  A  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Angle  and  any  other  lamp. 

Sold  on  30  Days  Trial 
You  should  get  the  Angle  book  and  read  about 
this  lamp.  Write  us  for  catalog  N  . 

The  Angle  Mfg.  Co.,  78-89  Murray  St. 
New  York. 


Western  Canada’s 

Magnificent  Crops 

For  1904 

Western  Canada’s  wheat  crop  this 
year  will  he  60,000,000  bushels,  and 
wheat  at  present  is  worth  $1  a  bushel. 

The  oat  and  barley  crop  will  also 
yield  abundantly. 

Splendid  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
grain,  cattle  and  other  farm  produce 
for  the  growing  of  which  the  climate 
is  unsurpassed. 

About  150,000  Americans  have 
settled  in  Western  Canada  during  the 
past  three  years.  Thousands  of 

_  FREE  HOMESTEADS  _ 

of  ICO  acres  each  are  still  available 
in  the  best  agricultural  districts. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States 
will  be  fo  ced  to  mport  wheat  within  a 
very  few  years.  Secure  a  farm  in  Canada 
and  become  one  of  those  who  will  help 
produce  it.  Apply  for  Information  to 

Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to 

M.  V.  McINNES, 

Sixth  Ave.  Theatre  Blk.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  M.  WILLIAMS, 

Room  90,  Law  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agents 


RCHARD  PROFIT 


o  __ 

cider  for  instance.  If  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 


HYDRAULIC 


CIDER 

PRESS 


Made  in  varying  sizes,  hand  or 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO, 
39  Cortlandt  Si.,  Now  York. 


PUT  POTATOES 


as  they’re  dug  Into  our  ™  ^ 

Ventilated  Bushel  Crates. 

Store  tuem  without  rehandling 
—less  decay— one  third  time 
saved.  Strong— no  breakage. 
No.  2— 9c:  No.  1— heavy— lie. 
Ask  for  free  booklet  No,  20 

Genm  Cooperigt  Co.,  Geniva,  0. 


Cut!  Crush!  Shred! 

Prepare  your  fodder  so  stock  will  got  all  the  nourish- 

■  ment.  No  waste 
|i£  you  use 

Heebner’s 
Feed 
Gutters. 

Prepare  corn  so  stock  eat  it  all  and  thrive  on  It. 
With  shredder  attAchm«ot  (16.00  oxtr%)»70uhsTo  three  machines  in 
one  for  onsilage  and  all  feed  cutting.  We  make  Tread  and  Lcvor 
Powers  .Threshers,  Wood  Haws  .etc.  Catalogue  mailed  frea. 

Haebnor  &  Sons,  22  Broad  St.,  Lansdalo,  Pa. 


Freeman 

Corn 
Shelters 

made  in  many  patterns.  All 
easy  running,  clean  shell¬ 
ing,  strong  and  durable. 

Free  book  shows  and  de¬ 
scribes  all.  We  also  make 
Ensilage  Cutters.  Wind  Mills,  Wood  Saws,  etc. 
Write  today  for  free  catalogue  102. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


BALES 


IS  TONS 
A  DAY 


HAY 


Our  catalogue  gives  valuable  pointers  about  Press  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation.  Our  37  years’  experience  make  the  Gem 
and  Victor  Presses  most  durable,  easily  operated  and  least  ex- 

pensIve^^en^posto^or^book^GEO^KHTEIiCO^QuIncf^n^ 


FARMERS 


HANDY 
lWACON 

Low  steel  wheels,  wide  tires,  make 
loading  and  handling  easier.  We  fur¬ 
nish  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle,  to 
carry  any  load.  Straight  or  staggered 
spokes.  Catalogue  free.  > 

EMPIRE  MFG. CO.,  Box  io-p,  Quincy,  III. 


USB!  our  Loader  for  hauling 
Hawkeye  Co.,  la.  City,  la. 


CORN  FODDER 


IN  HOUSE 
AND  BARN 


RUNNING  WATER 

The  Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

Is  a  complete  success  where  the 
windmill  isimposslble;  thegas- 
ollne  engine  Impracticable.  If 
you  have  a  running  stream 
within  a  mile,  we  will  under¬ 
take  to  put  water  where  you 
want  It. 

In  nse  by  U.  S.  Government. 

Our  catalogue  Is  free,  and  tells 
you  how  to  do  it. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  78,  Chester,  Pa. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Wa 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METALWHEEL  CO. 

got  1 7  HAVANA.  ILL 


SAWS! 

1  MSII  Sawing  Machlna  Bea 
s  to  9  cords  dally  Is  tho 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  CROUND 
_  ,  4  In  to  6  ft.  Through 

Daotc  O  MEN  wltb  ■ 

DCuld  £,  Cross-cut  Saw 
tor  one  man. 

SAWS  DOWS 
TREES 


Our  1905  Model  Machine  saws  fester,  runs  easier  and  will  last 
longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suita  12-year-old 
boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog  showing  latest 
Improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mich.  Co.,  16  So.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.'  In¬ 
creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  Wealsoinake  Sewer 
Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  W  rite 
for  What  you  want  and  prices.  JOHX  H.  JACKSO.N,  78  Third  Are.,  Albany,  .1.  Y. 


PEERLESS  SCALES,  $29.00  SMiH! 

“PEERLESS”  ia  a  6-ton  Compound  Beam,  Wagon  and  Stock  Scale.  Its 
material  and  workmanship  is  of  the  best  obtainable,  and  each  Scale  is  guaran¬ 
teed  for  6  years.  This  la  not  an  Inferior  Scale  and  In  order  to  con¬ 
vince,  will  send  It  on  SO  days’ trial.  Send  for  onr  catalogue.  AddreM 

peerless  scale  company, 

Milwaukee  and  Ft- Scott  Avea.  Dept.  Z,  Kaniai  Cllr,  Ma« 


USE  GRIMM  SPOUTS  AND  COVERS. 

They  save  the  tree  and  sap.  Order  to-day  and  save  special  dis- 
<  ount.  The  intelligent  sugar-makers  in  Vermont  and  other  States 
use  only  Grimm  Spouts.  They  pay  300  per  cent  on  investment  as 
one-fourth  more  sap  is  guaranteed.  Ask  for  Catalogue  “  G.”  It  and 
sample  Spouts,  free. 

0  G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Yt.  and  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


must  have  a  water  and  rot-proof  lining  to  keep  the  ice  from  melting  and  the 
wood  from  rotting.  The  genuine  S.  P.  F.  CARBOLINEUM  fills  the  hill. 

23  Years  Record.  B.  GROSCHE  &  CO.,  97  William  St,  NEW  YORK. 


TOOLS  FOR  FARMERS ’  USE 


THIRTY-DAY  SPECIAL  OFFER! 

We  will  give  to  every  person  buying  an  outfit  (consist¬ 
ing  of  1  Malleable  Iron  Vise,  1  Malleable  Iron  Drill  Frame, 
I  Drill  set.  1  Screw  Plate,  1  50-lb.  Anvil,  1  Tlnrdy.)  a  Steel  Force  1  7x’J4,  1  1  In.  Ball  Bearing  Fnn,  A  IJSOLl'TEI.Y  FIl  F.E.  Strongest  Best  and  Cheapest 
loolsmade.  We  pay  freight  und  ship  on  approval.  Write  for  catalogue.  Address,  C.  R.  HARPFR  MFG.  CO.,  Box  723  ,  IHnrsIiulltowii,  Iowa. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  (id.,  or  8 Yi  marks,  or  10 'At  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  'make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  lie  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  lie  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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THE  PRIZE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  prizes  for  the  last  contest  were  awarded  as 
follows : 

Arthur  D.  Morse,  Cumberland  Co.,  Me. 

Miss  Cora  V.  Speer,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa. 

Miss  Ida  M.  Colcord,  Macoupin  Co.,  Ill. 

Other  excellent  pictures  were  received,  some  of  which 
will  be  printed.  We  again  offer  prizes  of  $2,  $1.50  and 
$1  for  best  pictures  sent  during  the  next  two  weeks. 

* 

A  newspaper  report  states  that  Miss  Helen  Gould 
has  engaged  Isaac  W.  Brown,  known  as  “the  Hoosier 
bird  and  bee  man,”  to  address  public  schools  and 
farmers’  meetings.  Another  report  states  that  Mr. 
Brown  says  that  the  great  increase  in  Potato  beetles  is 
caused  by  the  slaughter  of  the  birds  which  formerly 
consumed  these  beetles.  What  bird  eats  the  Potato 
beetle?  We  believe  that  some  birds  will  destroy  the 
eggs  of  the  beetle,  but  will  Mr.  Brown  please  tell  us 
what  bird  eats  the  insect? 

* 

The  New  York  police  are  investigating  a  number 
of  sudden  deaths  among  the  patrons  of  a  low  “barrel- 
house”  saloon,  it  being  suggested  that  alleged  whisky 
sold  there  must  be  poisonous.  People  who  buy  “whisky” 
sold  for  10  cents  a  pint,  and  then  drink  it  by  the  glass¬ 
ful,  undiluted,  would  hardly  be  regarded  as  conservative 
risks  by  a  life  insurance  company.  The  real  point  at 
issue  seems  the  negligence  that  permits  the  existence 
of  such  “dives,”  and  only  awakes  to  their  dangers 
when  some  flagrant  scandal  prevents  further  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  facts. 

* 

The  wire  fence  discussion  is  still  going  on.  No  one 
has  yet  come  forward  to  claim  that  modern  wire  is  as 
good  as  that  put  on  the  market  a  dozen  years  ago.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
wire  is  less  than  in  former  years.  It  is  still  possible 
to  make  good  wire,  and  it  would  be  made  if  there  were 
any  chance  for  competition.  Read  the  notes  from  fence 
makers  on  the  next  page.  These  men  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  come  out  openly  and  tell  many  things  they 
could  tell  about  wire.  The  story  will  come  out  in  time, 
and  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  dodging  it. 
Let  every  farmer  watch  his  wire  fences.  Take  a  sample 
of  rusted  wire,  sew  it  to  a  card  with  the  facts  on  the 
card  and  send  it  to  the  man  who  sold  you  the  wire.  If 
he  takes  no  notice  of  you  send  him  another.  If  we 
keep  at  this  thing  long  enough  the  samples  of  wire  will 
surely  go  “higher  up,”  past  dealer  and  fence  maker,  to 
the  manufacturer.  What  good  will  that  do?  Why,  all 
progress  against  injustice  has  been  made  in  this  way. 
Years  ago  men  with  shining  steel  won  their  rights — now 
we  may  do  it  with  rusty  steel.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  keeping  at  it.  No  trust  that  ever  was  organized 
can  stand  against  good  old-fashioned  trust  in  the  power 
of  the  people.  So  send  in  the  rusty  evidence  of  humbug 
by  the  thousand  samples.  Keep  at  them ! 

* 

Few  of  us  realize  how  northern  apples  have  found  a 
place  in  southern  markets.  In  a  recent  southern  trip 
the  writer  found  apples  offered  at  stores  in  all  fair¬ 
sized  towns.  In  Savannah  the  daily  papers  contained 
large  advertisements  of  “New  arrivals  of  King  apples!” 
We  met  a  party  of  Cubans  in  Florida  who  were  on  their 
way  home  from  St.  Louis.  For  their  lunch  on  the 
train  they  carried  a  large  bag  of  apples,  and  the  way 


those  apples  disappeared  marked  the  Cubans  as  prom¬ 
inent  members  of  the  Apple  Consumers’  League.  1  his 
large  consumption  of  apples  seems  to  have  started  in 
1896,  when,  as  most  of  us  remember,  there  was  a 
bumper  crop  of  the  fruit.  In  their  efforts  to  dispose  of 
the  stock  they  had  bought,  dealers  sent  many  carloads 
to  the  southern  cities.  They  barely  paid  for  the  cost, 
but  new  markets  were  opened,  which  have  enlarged  ever 
since.  The  southern  trade  for  apples  is  bound  to  grow 
to  large  proportions.  As  the  southern  people  obtain 
more  cash  they  are  sure  to  buy  more  fruit.  Even  in 
the  height  of  the  orange  season  there  is  a  demand  for 
apples. 

* 

Tiie  following  story  is  related  by  a  Maine  reader: — 

A  farmer  here  sent  a  load  of  Baldwin  and  Ben  Davis 
apples  to  be  made  into  cider.  He  had  measured  his  apples, 
and  sent  just  enough  to  fill  the  barrel  that  he  sent  witn 
them.  But  the  darky  Sam,  who  drove  the  team,  went  by  his 
own  home  and  took  a  10-gallon  cask  and  filled  it  with  cider 
for  his  own  use,  so  that  he  was  short  on  the  amount  he 
ought  to  have  had.  “Sam,”  said  the  farmer,  “where  is  the 
rest  of  your  cider?”  Sam  thought  a  minute  and  replied: 
“Marser,  you  know  them  Ben  Davis;  they  take  up  all  the 
juice.” 

Many  of  us  will  think  Sam  had  a  good  argument. 
One  thing  is  sure,  the  cider  maker  who  would  give 
full  measure  of  cider  for  each  bushel  of  Ben  Davis 
would  go  out  of  business.  The  answer  made  to  all  this 
is  that  “there  is  more  money  in  the  Ben  Davis  than  in 
any  other  variety  of  apple !”  We  are  not  prepared  to 
deny  it  yet.  Some  people  live  where  they  can  get  no 
other  variety.  Some  eat  with  their  eyes  and  do  not 
know  what  a  good  apple  is.  The  dollars  such  people 
pay  are  as  good  as  any — but  each  year  will  bring  a 
greater  demand  for  high-flavored  fruit,  better  trans¬ 
portation  and  better  systems  of  storage.  Ben  Davis 
will  not  stand  up  against  them  all ! 

* 

We  are  told  of  some  strange  things  that  happen  on 
new  telephone  lines.  Here  is  one  little  story  found  in 
the  Coldwater,  Mich.,  Reporter: 

One  dear  old  lady  bad  one  placed  in  her  farmhouse  and 
she  was  considerably  impressed  by  the  utility  of  the  'phone, 
but  she  thought  it  contained  undeveloped  possibilities,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following:  One  day  no  one  on  the  line 
was  able  to  ring  up  central,  and  a  complaint  was  sent  in  to 
the  exchange.  A  couple  of  linemen  were  sent  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  'phones  on  the  circuit  and  found  nothing  the  matter 
until  they  came  to  the  house  of  the  old  lady.  To  their  utter 
amazement  she  was  unconcernedly  darning  socks  over  the 
receiver,  which  she  had  taken  down  and  was  holding  in  her 
lap.  She  did  not  know  that  she  was  tying  up  the  entire 
party  line. 

We  will  guarantee  that  those  stockings  were  well 
darned  at  least.  Another  woman  is  said  to  have  put 
the  baby  to  sleep  and  then  placed  the  receiver  close 
to  its  mouth.  Then  she  notified  “Central”  to  gall  her 
up  at  a  neighbor’s  house  if  the  child  cried.  You  may 
trust  a  farm  household  to  get  all  the  service  out  of  a 
telephone.  Our  town  friends  may  smile  at  the  old  lady 
who  tied  up  the  line,  but  did  you  ever  see  a  greenhorn 
from  town  try  to  do  some  simple  little  thing  on  the 
farm  ? 

* 

We  find  that  some  New  York  fruit  growers  do  not 
have  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  outcome  of  the  compulsory 
spraying  laws  in  the  Northwest.  We  have  heard  men  at 
fruit  meetings  talk  much  as  follows :  “In  the  Pacific 
States  the  inspectors  stamp  out  disease  and  insects. 
They  go  right  into  a  man’s  orchard  and  do  the  work 
for  him,  making  him  pay  the  cost.  That’s  the  way  to 
do  it,  and  we  ought  to  have  such  a  law  in  New  York.” 
There  are  such  laws  in  several  Eastern  States,  but  they 
cannot  be  enforced,  because  it  has  been  impossible  to 
put  the  power  of  public  sentiment  back  of  them.  In 
communities  where  such  sentiment  is  pronounced  no  en¬ 
forcement  is  needed.  The  States  of  Oregon,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Idaho  have  passed  laws  giving  the  authorities 
full  power  to  protect  fruit  growers.  They  may  enter  a 
man’s  premises  and  spray  his  trees,  and  have  the  District 
Attorney  collect  the  bill.  They  may  fumigate  or  de¬ 
stroy  nursery  stock  or  growing  trees  if  they  think  it 
desirable.  They  have  all  the  law  back  of  them  that  is 
needed,  and  they  can  get  more  if  they  want  it.  and  yet 
it  must  be  said  that  this  law  cannot  be  enforced  to  the 
letter.  In  some  cases  the  inspectors  entered  orchards 
and  sprayed  the  trees,  leaving  the  attorney  to  collect. 
The  difficulty  was  that  it  was  impossible  completely  to 
exterminate  scale  at  one  spraying,  the  trees  were  soon 
infested  again,  and  the  next  time  the  commissioner 
attempted  to  clean  up  the  injured  parties  were  able  to 
make  so  strong  a  case  of  careless  work,  malicious  pros¬ 
ecution,  etc.,  that  county  courts  and  district  attorneys 
would  not  undertake  the  cases.  Thus  it  has  been  found 
in  these  States,  as  it  will  be  elsewhere,  that  a  law  of 
this  sort  cannot  be  enforced  until  people  are  educated 
to  the  point  where  they  realize  its  necessity.  There  are 
sections  in  New  York  State  now  where  such  a  law  could 
be  enforced  because  the  majority  of  the  people  realize 
the  importance  of  fighting  insects  and  disease.  In  other 
sections  enforcement  would  lead  to  riot  or  bloodshed. 


because  people  would  consider  it  an  infringement  of 
personal  liberty.  There  is  no  use  expecting  any  benefit 
from  a  law  which  has  no  public  sentiment  back  of  it. 
No  law  can  succeed  unless  there  be  loyalty  back  of  it. 

* 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  candidates  and  political 
party  managers  almost  fall  over  themselves  in  their  haste 
to  claim  credit  for  starting  free  rural  mail  delivery. 
Some  of  them  must  think  that  the  faculty  of  remem¬ 
bering  things  has  become  a  lost  art  with  farmers.  A 
few  years  ago  it  was  impossible  to  find  more  than  a 
handful  of  men  at  Washington  to  consider  mail  delivery 
in  country  neighborhoods.  It  would  have  been  laughed 
out  of  Congress  if  farmers  themselves  had  not  forced 
the  politicians  to  give  it  a  trial.  Now  that  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  issues  in  the  country  there  are 
men  who  are  willing  to  show  the  bruises  made  by  the 
blows  which  forced  them  to  give  it  support  and  call 
them  badges  of  honor!  It  is  a  hopeful  sign.  It  shows 
what  may  be  done  for  a  parcels  post.  Just  now  the 
politicians  dare  not  promise  that.  They  fight  it  as  they 
once  did  free  rural  delivery.  Keep  at  them  as  was  done 
over  that.  When  they  are  convinced  that  we  mean  busi¬ 
ness  we  shall  have  the  parcels  post.  Ten  years  hence, 
if  we  all  do  our  duty  the  politicians  will  be  patting  them¬ 
selves  on  the  back  and  claiming  credit  for  the  “great 
work  of  reform.”  Keep  at  them,  therefore,  without  any 
let-up. 

* 

Under  the  so-called  “labor  system”  of  building  and 
repairing  public  highways  the  74,097  miles  of  dirt  roads 
in  New  York  called  for  2,000,000  days’  work  each  year. 
At  $1.50  per  day  this  meant  a  labor  value  of  $3,000,000, 
or  $60,000,000  for  20  years’  work,  with  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  improvement  to  show  it.  Taking  14 
States  of  which  the  mileage  of  roads  is  known  as  a 
basis  for  figuring,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  mileage 
for  the  entire  country  is  2,500,000.  In  New  York  the 
cost  in  labor  value  of  working  one  mile  of  road  was 
about  $400.  On  this  basis  the  yearly  labor  cost  of  all 
American  roads  was  $1,000,000,000.  We  have  either 
squandered  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in  the  past  25  years, 
or  else  the  labor  itself  was  not  worth  the  price.  Both 
statements  are  probably  true.  With  one  half  the  value 
given  to  the  labor,  put  in  the  form  of  cash,  men  who 
knew  their  business  could  have  improved  these  roads. 
A  cash  tax  will  give  far  better  satisfaction  than  the 
old  labor  system,  provided  the  man  who  handles  the 
money  knows  how  to  make  a  road.  When  we  talk 
of  paying  taxes  in  cash,  however,  we  must  remember 
that  for  centuries  labor  has  been  a  farmer’s  chief 
asset.  He  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  a 
city  man  when  he  tries  to  change  the  labor  of  his 
hands  for  cash.  An  increase  in  the  cash  tax  comes 
hard  on  many  farmers,  and  not  a  single  dollar  of  it 
should  be  spent  for  experiments  in  road  building,  or 
for  unnecessary  expenses.  We  cannot  expect  that  the 
feeders  to  main  roads  can  all  be  macadamized,  but 
they  can  be  smoothed  and  kept  in  order. 

BREVITIES . 

The  conceited  fool  is  Satan’s  tool. 

.Tack  Frost  and  Old  Boreas  have  formed  a  partnership 
this  Fall. 

There  seems  to  be  the  same  old  trouble  over  the  contract 
for  the  Government  free  seeds. 

Can  one  learn  moral  courage  out  of  a  book?  One  book 
certainly  points  the  way  to  it. 

Ilow  long  does  it  take  a  scrub  breeder  to  take  the  good 
blood  out  of  a  purebred  animal? 

The  leading  southern  papers  print  daily  quotations  of 
stock  in  southern  cotton  mills,  and  the  list  is  a  long  one. 

Those  gentlemen  who  have  been  consoling  themselves 
with  the  remark  “we  are  the  people  !"  should  now  change 
to  “are  we  the  people?” 

We  have  all  sorts  of  readers.  By  mistake  one  of  them 
was  addressed  as  “Reverend.”  He  writes  back  that  he  con¬ 
siders  it  a  “premeditated  insult.” 

Do  any  readers  know  of  cases  where  trees,  shrubs  or 
crops  of  any  sort  have  been  destroyed  or  injured  by  illumi¬ 
nating  gas  escaping  from  pipes?  If  so,  please  give  us  the 
facts. 

Even  drugs  are  adulterated.  Unless  there  is  a  guarantee 
from  reliable  dealers  druggists  cannot  tell  what  they  put 
into  their  prescriptions.  Some  of  the  drug  frauds  have  just 
been  caught  in  this  city. 

Dr.  A.  V.  Moore,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  says  he  has  come  to  a 
point  in  the  study  of  roup  in  chickens  when  he  must  co¬ 
operate  with  chicken  raisers.  All  who  have  had  this  disease 
in  their  flocks  should  contribute  their  experience. 

A  reader  in  Tennessee  says  lie  is  undecided  whether  to 
go  to  the  Far  West  and  try  beef  cattle  raising  or  come  to 
the  Northeast  and  try  dairying.  A  few  years  ago  the  East 
would  have  had  little  chance  against  the  West  in  an  argu¬ 
ment  of  this  sort.  Now  the  East  has  the  better  of  it. 

Grape  growers  who  have  lamented  the  depredations  of 
various  birds  may  find  some  consolation  in  a  news  item  from 
Nevada.  It  is  reported  that  quail  are  dying  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  in  Lander  County,  and  as  the  birds  have  been  very 
destructive  to  grapes,  vineyardists  were  suspected  of  poison¬ 
ing  them.  Investigation  shows,  however,  that  the  birds  died 
from  a  form  of  appendicitis,  grape  seeds  lodging  in  a  small 
intestine,  and  causing  fatal  results.  Couldn’t  some  one  con¬ 
vey  this  information  to  the  robins? 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  courage  of  Archie  McFee,  an  engine 
driver,  and  W.  C.  Keifer,  a  brakeman,  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  in  extinguishing  a  blaze  in  the  end  of  a  car 
loaded  with  ten  thousand  pounds  of  dynamite  in  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  yards  at  Connellsville,  Pa.,  October  5,  saved 
the  east  end  of  the  yards,  including  the  shops,  round  house 
and  thousands  of  cars  from  destruction.  For  their  bravery 
the  men  will  be  recommended  for  the  Carnegie  hero  medal. 

.  .  .  An  automobile  containing  nine  persons,  while  speed¬ 

ing  in  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City  October  G,  plunged 
down  a  20-foot  embankment  and  was  struck  by  a  train. 
Three  of  the  occupants  were  killed,  three  badly  hurt,  and 
three  slightly  bruised.  ...  Six  railroad  men  were  killed 
by  gas  in  the  Grand  Trunk  tunnel  under  the  St.  Clair  River, 
between  Sarnia  and  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  October  8.  A  freight 
train  broke  in  two  in  the  tunnel,  and  during  the  delay,  before 
the  cars  could  be  hauled  out,  the  men  were  suffocated.  The 
weather  was  foggy,  there  was  no  draft  through  the  tunnel, 
and  coal  gas  from  the  engines  accumulated.  .  .  .  One 

man  was  killed  and  one  dangerously  hurt  during  the  auto¬ 
mobile  race  for  the  Vanderbilt  Cup  on  Long  Island  October 
8.  One  man  was  killed  while  speeding  over  the  course  be¬ 
fore  the  race.  ...  A  collision  between  a  World's  Fair 
special  and  a  freight  train  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  near 
Warrensburg,  Mo.,  October  10.  killed  27  persons.  The 
wreck  was  due  to  neglect  of  orders.  .  .  .  Fire  started 

in  the  wholesale  district  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  October  11, 
extending  over  a  large  area ;  loss  said  to  be  over  $700,000. 

.  .  Thousands  of  property  owners  are  affected  by  a 

decision  rendered  by  Judge  Beitler  in  the  Philadelphia  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  Court  October  11,  respecting  the  legal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  clause  in  virtually  all  policies  of  fire  insurance. 
Judge  Beitler's  finding,  upholding  a  clause  which  declares 
that  Insurance  shall  not  be  recovered  after  a  fire  in  a  build¬ 
ing  which  has  been  unoccupied  10  days,  means  that  many 
householders,  who  believe  that  they  are  protected,  would  not 
get  a  dollar  if  their  homes  were  to  be  destroyed  by  fire. 
Patrick  Ilardiman  sued  the  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 
to  recover  $10,500  insurance,  due,  as  he  said,  when  buildings 
on  his  place,  near  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  were  burned  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1900.  He  left  the  farm  in  the  Fall  of  1S99,  and 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  live.  lie  returned  to  the  farm  in 
the  following  May  and  occupied  it  until  the  time  of  the  fire. 
The  main  contention  advanced  was  that  Ilardimau's  policy 
became  void  when  he  left  the  farm  untenanted  more  than 
10  days,  the  instrument  providing  that  it  would  be  void 
“if  a  building  herein  described,  whether  intended  for  occu¬ 
pancy  by  owner  or  tenant,  be  or  become  vacant  or  unoccu¬ 
pied  and  so  remain  for  10  days.”  The  judge  sustained  the 
company’s  contention,  and  in  directing  a  verdict  for  the 
company  said  that  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  with  great 
reluctance,  as  a  similar  clause  appeared  in  almost  every 
policy  of  fire  insurance.  He  was  satisfied,  he  added,  that 
there  were  thousands  of  householders  holding  similar  policies 
who  could  not  collect  in  case  their  property  was  destroyed 
by  fire.  This  was  principally  because  the  families  had  gone 
away  in  the  Summer,  leaving  their  houses  unoccupied. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Cornell  University  announces  three  short  practical  courses 
in  agriculture,  as  follows:  General  Agriculture,  Dairying 
and  Poultry  Husbandry.  All  these  courses  begin  January  5 
and  end  March  21,  1905.  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of 
New  York.  The  total  cost  of  taking  one  of  these  11  weeks’ 
courses,  including  living  expenses,  is  less  than  $75.  Instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  by  lectures  and  by  practical  work  in  the  barns, 
poultry  houses,  dairy  building,  greenhouse,  orchards,  etc. 
Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Farmers’  Institute  Workers  was  held  in  the  Agricultural 
Building,  World’s  Fair  Grounds,  St.  Louis,  October  18-20. 

The  first  National  Conference  of  Horticultural  Society 
Officers  and  Workers  will  be  held  at  the  Horticultural  Build¬ 
ing,  St.  Louis  Exposition,  October  2G ;  secretary,  Chas.  E. 
Bassett,  Fennville,  Mich. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  will  take 
place  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  1. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Charleston,  January 
20-28,  1905.  Alex.  Clohan,  Martinsburg,  president;  Fred 
E.  Brooks,  Morgantown,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  first  Provincial  Fruit,  Flower  and  Honey  Exhibition 
will  be  held  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  November  15-19.  It  will  be 
the  thirty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers’  Association ;  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the 
Toronto  Horticultural  Society  and  the  Toronto  Florists'  and 
Gardeners’  Association,  assisted  by  the  Toronto  Electoral 
District  Society;  annual  convention  of  the  Beekeepers'  Asso¬ 
ciation.  assisted  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Full  information  concerning  the  exhibition  may  be  secured 
from  II.  B.  Cowan,  secretary,  Parliament  Buildings,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont. 

The  famous  stallion  Hamburg,  which  was  owned  by  the 
lale  W.  C.  Whitney,  who  paid  $60,000  for  him,  sold  for 
$70,000  at  an  auction  of  Mr.  Whitney's  stud  October  10. 
Hamburg  was  bought  by  Harry  Payne  Whitney. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  National  Nut.  Growers’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  2G-28, 
1904.  _ . 


NOTES  ON  WINE  FENCING. 

Your  campaign  on  the  wire  fence  business  is  all  right. 
My  neighbor  put  up  a  very  fine  wire  fence  six  years  ago. 
It  is  rotten  and  falling  to  pieces,  just  as  a  twine  siring 
fence,  although  the  twine  fence  probably  would  have  lasted 
longer.  ’Ibis  precinct  will  probably  have  two  good  fields 
of  corn.  Oats  75  per  cent;  wheat  50;  hay  100,  and  apples 
100.  J-  h. 

Beloit,  Ohio. 

Please  continue  to  cut  the  steel  trust  and  galvanized 
wash.  I  have  had  stovepipe  become  worthless  in  three 
years  from  rust,  while  some  old  Russia  iron  pipe  has  stood 
20  years.  Wire  nails  will  not  bold  shingles  as  long  as  the 
shingles  will  last.  The  cut  nails  are  coming  in  use  again. 
They  are  somewhat  better,  being  a  little  larger.  They  are 
not  made  of  iron,  but  steel.  The  firms  that  will  make 
genuine  iron  will  get  the  trade.  c.  M. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  discussion  of  wire 
fencing  and  noticed  tiie  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  zinc  coat¬ 
ing  protects  the  wire  in  the  same  manner  as  a  coat  of  paint. 
If  this  was  the  case,  why  would  it  not  protect  steel  as  well 
as  iron?  But  it  would  seem  that  the  protection  from  rust 
was  more  by  galvanic  action  than  by  mechanical  protection. 
Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  anti-rust  tinware  that  is 
quite  commonly  sold,  and  of  course  have  noticed  that  the 


small  piece  of  zinc  protects  by  some  other  means  than  by 
covering  up  the  surface  of  the  article,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  protection  of  wire  was  more  in  the  same  manner. 
If  so,  the  thickness  of  zinc,  coating  would  not  make  so  much 
difference  as  would  the  electric  relation  of  the  zinc  and 
steel  or  iion.  If  this  reasoning  is  correct,  the  fault  must 
be  in  the  wire  before  it  is  coated,  and  of  course  it  is  also 
true  that  steel  is  much  inferior  to  iron  in  its  power  to 
resist  rust,  so  it  would  seem  that  if  we  could  get  a  good  iron 
wire,  even  if  it  were  not  heavily  coated,  we  would  have 
what  we  want.  I  shall  need  a  few  hundred  rods  of  fencing 
next  Spring,  and  shall  buy  galvanized  iron  wire  fencing  if 
I  can  get  it.  s.  h.  b. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

What  Wire  Fence  Makers  Say. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  quality  of  wire  to-day  in 
comparison  with  what  was  sold  some  years  ago.  and  we  do 
not  think  but  what  the  wire  end  of  the  United  States  steel 
business  is  one  of  their  most  profitable  ones.  The  mills 
reduced  the  price  on  galvanized  wire  about  a  year  ago,  and 
(here  was  also  a  reduction  about  four  or  five  years  ago 
from  what  prices  were  before  that.  Whether  they  are  using 
lead  in  place  of  zinc,  we  are  unable  to  state,  but  we  believe 
that  some  mills  are  using  a  lead  bath  for  annealing  wire, 
while  others  are  using  a  furnace  for  annealing.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  thickness  of  the  zinc,  if  properly  placed  on 
the  wire,  would  make  any  difference  with  the  wearing,  as 
in  any  case  this  coating  is  so  thin  that  it  would  never  be 
noticed,  and  we  understand  that  the  machinery  to-day,  for 
wiping  off  this  galvanizing,  is  so  thorough  that  it  almost 
takes  off  everything,  and  the  coating  that  is  left  has  to  be 
measured  by  a  very  small  gauge.  Your  method  of  going 
after  this  is  a  good  one  and  may  result  in  getting  better 
wire,  but  (he  farmer  must  expect  to  pay  more  for  his  goods 
if  he  expects  to  get  good  quality.  The  trouble  has  been  (bat 
they  want  to  get  a  good  fence  for  nothing,  and  they  have 
been  satisfied  to  buy  the  very  cheapest  and  most  inferior 
fences  that  could  be  obtained,  and  when  they  do  purchase 
fencing  of  this  quality,  they  ought  not  to  expect  too  much 
for  their  money,  and  ought  to  take  lasting  quality  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  buying  at  cheap  prices.  We  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  it  would  be  possible  for  any  person  to  buy  a 
good  quality  of  wire  to-day,  as  the  mills  are  not  making  it. 

MAKER. 

'I'here  are  several  different  grades  of  spelter  used  in  gal¬ 
vanizing.  It  is  like  anything  else,  the  cheaper  the  grade  the 
poorer  the  wire  is  after  il  is  galvanized.  We  also  think 
that  steel  wire  will  rust  quicker  than  iron  wire  used  to,  but 
as  all  wire  is  made  out  of  steel  at  the  present  time,  that 

is,  all  fence  wire,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  talk  of  using 
iron  wire.  You  know  probably  that  steel  will  rust  quicker 
than  iron.  We  do  not  know  of  any  way  this  defect  can  be 
remedied,  unless  people  are  willing  to  pay  (he  price  that  it 
costs  to  make  good  wire.  There  are  dozens  of  small  wire 
plants  over  the  country,  and  they  must  have  business  to 
keep  them  running,  and  still  the  men  who  run  them  do  not 
know  anything  about  manufacturing  wire.  'I'hey  can  make 
wire  that  looks  smooth  and  bright,  and  that  is  about  all  of 

it,  and  as  long  as  the  farmer  or  consumer  of  wire  looks  at 

the  price  only,  just  that  long  we  will  have  poor  wire.  The 
people  who  make  complaint  to  you  no  doubt  have  good 
reasons  for  it,  and  no  doubt  these  same  people  have  bought 
the  very  cheapest  wire  they  could  find.  dealer. 


NOTES  FROM  SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK. 

APPLES. — Never  before  in  this  vicinity  have  I  seen  so 
many  apple  tree  limbs  propped  up,  nor  have  I  seen  so  many 
limbs  broken  down  for  want  of  props.  This  is  not  what  is 
called  a  fruit  section,  but  there  are  thousands  of  bushels  of 
apples  this  year,  for  which  there  appears  to  be  at  present 
no  outlet.  Buyers  are  off  in  other  sections,  and  about 
all  we  can  do  with  ours  is  to  pick  and  store  the  finest,  and 
feed  the  rest.  We  have  been  feeding  apples  to  our  cows 
since  about  August  20.  There  is  one  thing  about  it,  the 
cows  relish  them,  and  I  am  satisfied  they  are  benefited  by 
t Ho  feeding.  We  feed  them  in  the  barn,  and  each  cow  is 
given  a  definite  quantity,  about  one-third  of  a  bushel.  In 
this  way  we  have  fed  already  about  150  bushels,  and  have 
enough  to  keep  up  the  feed  as  long  as  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit  keeping  the  apples  in  the  barn.  Feeding  tables  make 
the  worth  of  apples  when  bran  is  at  its  present  price  15 
cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

QUITTING  OATS. — Thrashing  is  over,  and  we  are  saying, 
as  we  always  do,  “Glad  it  is  done."  Very  little  grain  is 
grown  here  for  thrashing  except  oats,  and  fewer  oats  are 
grown  every  year.  Last  year,  a  neighbor  says,  thrashing 
last  till  November,  and  this  year  it  was  over  by 
October  1.  Next  year  is  likely  to  see  still  less 

grain  grown.  The  dusty,  dirty,  disagreeable  job  of  thrash¬ 

ing,  being  disliked  by  almost  everyone,  lias  much  to  do  with 
lessening  the  amount  of  grain  grown,  but  the  necessity, 

which  appears  to  be  growing,  of  omitting  all  the  jobs  that 
call  for  extra  labor,  is  the  largest  factor  in  deciding  the 
question.  Not  much  matter  if  grain  is  high  in  price,  the 
Stern  necessity  of  doing  one’s  own  work  largely  dictates  its 
purchase  rather  than  its  local  production.  Not  in  every 

instance,  to  be  sure,  but  this  appears  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion.  It  costs  us  about  seven  cents  per  bushel  for  thrash¬ 
ing,  and  harvesting  cost  over  10  cents.  As  all  this  or  its 
equivalent  had  t'o  be  hired,  it  is  difficult  to  figure  very  great 
profit  on  the  oats  when  the  whole  expense  is  figured. 

WEEDS  GROWING. — While  visiting  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tain  State  a  week  or  two  ago  I  saw  fields  that  were  so  badly 
filled  with  chickory  as  to  be  practically  worthless.  That 
weed  they  told  me  is  to  be  dreaded,  and  wild  carrot  is  no 
comparison.  I  never  saw  the  plant  till  I  went  to  Glens 
Falls  a  few  years  ago,  but  since  (hen  I  have  seen  it  once 
or  twice  here.  Evidently  it  seeks  a  higher  latitude  than 
ours,  though  we  are  near  the  line.  I  was  pleased  to  find 
the  plants  when  I  saw  them,  but  since  coming  from  Ver¬ 
mont  I  shall  take  good  care  that  none  of  it  remains  long  on 
our  farm.  It  appears  to  be  very  persistent  where  it  grows. 
Plowing  only  makes  it  grow  the  better  they  say.  h.  h.  l. 


CROP  NOTES. 

Wind  blew  off  from  one-tenth  to  one-half  of  the  apples 
in  this  section,  but  ours  were  under  the  hill  and  escaped. 
Apples^  are  75  cents  net  to  grower  per  barrel  tor  Winter 
kinds.  Growers  do  not  sell ;  buyers  are  afraid,  and  bulk 
apples  and  the  wind  are  reducing  the  supply.  I  think  good 
hand-picked  apples  will  be  worth  $1  soon.  c.  E.  c. 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  weather  is  unusually  warm  for  this  date.  Showers 
are  not  general,  and  some  sections  needing  rain  very  much 
to  make  the  Fall-planted  vegetables  do  well,  ’l'he  necessity 
for  Fall  and  early  Spring  irrigation  is  becoming  more  apparent 
each  year,  and  those  who  are  making  such  arrangements  as 
to  insure  plenty  of  water  to  the  growing  crops  are  reaping 
a  rich  reward.  As  yet  only  a  very  few  plants  have  been 
installed,  although  lakes  are  abundant  and  water  from  shal¬ 
low  wells  can  be  secured  in  volume  by  use  of  gasoline  engine. 

Dade  City,  Fla.  w.  e.  e. 

The  apple  crop  is  very  large,  with  no  buyers  as  yet :  only 
offer  made  is  G5  cents  per  barrel  for  picked  Winter  fruit. 
Potatoes  about  half  rotted,  which  with  the  price  at  GO  cents 
per  bushel  does  not  make  a  very  profitable  crop.  At  Leb¬ 
anon  they  have  cut  the  price  of  milk  for  the  Providence 
market  from  35  cents  per  can  to  32  cents,  which  does  not 
make  a  very  encouraging  outlook  for  the  Winter  feeds  at 
present  prices.  Many  crops  of  corn  were  cut  by  the  frosts, 
so  it  is  badly  damaged.  a.  h.  p. 

New  London  Co.,  Conn. 

Not  many  apples  have  been  bought  yet  in  western  New 
York  as  compared  to  former  years.  The  buyers  are  in  the 
county,  finding  out  where  the  good  crops  are,  but  not  doing 
much  buying.  I  understand  that  a  few  offers  of  $1.50  per 
barrel  for  No.  1  fruit  have  been  made  where  a  large  crop 
of  good  quality  and  varieties  was  for  sale,  but  that  they 
think  $1.25  is  about  the  right  price.  The  well-informed 


growers  do  not  intend  to  sell  their  apples  at  that  price, 
and  many  are  making  arrangements  to  store  their  fruit  in 
chemical  and  common  storage  houses.  The  apple  market 
should  come  to  a  settled  condition  soon.  b. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  crop  situation  in  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.,  for  1904.  is  as 
follows:  Wheat  about  25  per  cent  of  a  crop;  oats  and  barley 
large  straw,  but  the  former  light  berry  and  not  up  to  expec¬ 
tations  as  to  yield.  Corn  about  half  a  crop  and  late  pieces 
badly  injured  by  frost.  Hay  good  yield,  but  much  damaged 
by  rain.  Early  potatoes  badly  rotted,  and  late  ones  affected. 
Beans  (Red  Kidney)  large  acreage,  but  some  blighted;  crop 
no  more  than  normal.  Apples  somewhat  less  than  last 
year,  and  from  25  to  40  per  cent  on  the  ground.  Buyers 
have  been  trying  to  buy  Winter  fruit  for  $1  per  barrel 
(barrel  included),  but  without  success  to  any  extent.  1 
think  they  should,  and  believe  they  will,  bring  from  $1.50 
to  $2  later,  as  the  barreling  stock  has  been  depleted  nearly 
one-half  by  high  winds.  e.  d.  o. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  _ 

COMING  HORTICULTURAL  MEETINGS. 

Nut  Growers,  St.  Louis,  October  26,  28 ;  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  Boston,  November  3 ;  Apple  Growers,  St.  Louis, 
November  9,  11  ;  Pennsylvania  Society,  Philadelphia,  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  12;  Ontario  Fruit  Growers,  Toronto,  November  8,  12; 
Massachusetts,  Boston,  November  19 ;  Michigan,  Benton 
Harbor,  December  G,  8;  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  December 
G,  9;  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  December  G,  9;  Indiana,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  December  7,  8  ;  Connecticut,  Hartford.  December  14  ; 
Illinois,  Bloomington,  December  14,  10 ;  Missouri  Valley, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  17 ;  Ohio  Horticultural,  Chil- 
licothe,  December  20,  22  ;  Western  Nurserymen,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  December  22,  23 ;  Kansas,  Topeka,  December  27,  29 ; 
Maryland,  College  Park,  December  28,  29  ;  New  York  Fruit 
Growers,  Geneva,  January  4,  5  :  New  Jersey,  Trenton,  Jan¬ 
uary  5.  G;  Pennsylvania  Association,  Harrisburg,  January 
17 :  Cranberry  Growers,  Philadelphia,  January  17 ;  South 
Dakota,  Huron,  January  17,  19:  Peninsula,  Seaford,  Del., 
January  17,  19;  Nebraska,  Lincoln.  January  17,  19;  Rhode 
Island,  Providence,  January  18  :  Western  New  York,  Roches¬ 
ter,  January  25,  26:  Carnation  Society,  Chicago,  January 
25,  27  ;  Wisconsin,  Madison,  February  2,  5. 


CHEAP  FARMS  IN  LOWER  DELAWARE 

In  the  lower  part  of  Delaware,  in  the  fruit  belt,  between 
Harrington  and  Seaford,  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
there  are  some  splendid  opportunities  for  the  trucker  and 
the  fruit  grower.  The  Winters  here  are  milder,  the  Springs 
open  sooner,  fruit  and  vegetables  ripen  earlier.  Bridgeville 
is  one  of  the  great  fruit  markets  in  this  country.  As  high 
as  42  carloads  of  strawberries  were  sli ipped  from  there  in 
a  single  day  this  year.  Farmers  cleared  as  much  as  $600 
and  $800  on  two  acres  of  strawberries.  As  many  as  17  car¬ 
loads  of  peaches  a  day  were  shipped  from  this  station  this 
year,  buyers  from  everywhere  coming  here  and  purchasing 
the  fruit  right  at  the  station,  bidding  against  each  other, 
which  means  good  prices  for  the  grower.  Eight  years  ago 
a  farmer  set  out  208  Elberta  peach  trees.  For  five  years 
he  has  been  harvesting  peaches.  This  year  he  picked 
1,140  %  baskets  from  them  and  he  averaged  a  dollar  a  bas¬ 
ket.  A  young  man  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  buy 
a  small,  somewhat  run-down  farm  for  $1,400.  He  bought 
it  with  all  borrowed  capital,  had  a  little  struggle  the  first 
year.  This  year  from  a  small  patch  of  strawberries,  40 
sprayed  apple  trees  and  sweet  potatoes,  etc.,  he  takes  $1,000, 
and  he  is  away  out  in  the  daylight.  I  can  mention  a  dozen 
similar  cases.  No  region  offers  better  opportunities.  Easily 
improvable  land  can  be  had  from  $30  to  $85  per  acre  with 
buildings  on  them.  Labor  can  be  had  for  75  cents  per  day 
of  from  10  to  12  hours.  A  dollar  here  goes  as  far  as  two 
dollars  does  as  far  north,  east  or  west  of  Philadelphia  as 
this  is  south,  110  miles.  Smaller  farms  and  more  inten¬ 
sive  farming  is  the  new  order  in  this  rapidly  improving 
region.  x. 

Norristown,  Pa. 


TEXAS  NOTES. — The  boll-weevil  has  not  affected  the  price 
of  land  in  a  general  way.  In  some  parts  of  middle  south 
Texas  they  are  numerous  and  have  ruined  the  cotton  grow¬ 
ing  business.  They  are  spreading,  and  are  found  this  year 
farther  north.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  they  will 
spread  over  the  entire  cotton  growing  section  of  the  South. 
As  to  what  they  will  amount  to,  no  one  knows.  The  price 
of  land  in  Texas  is  not  based  on  actual  valuation,  but  in¬ 
fluenced  and  controlled  to  a  great  extent  by  trades  unions, 
real  estate  men  and  so  on.  Nearly  all  that  is  produced  or 
consumed  in  Texas  passes  through  the  channel  of  commerce. 
Texas  is  a  whopper  in  way  of  a  State,  and  when  all  that 
is  produced  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  trades  and  they 
compile  statistics  and  send  them  abroad  they  make  grand 
impressions.  We,  the  producers,  are  the  ones  left  in  the 
lurch.  We  take  no  account  of  cost  of  production  or  expenses 
and  profits.  e.  c.  m. 

Gainesville,  Texas. 

FEEDING  A  BABY  PIG.- — A  correspondent  of  Forest  and 
Stream,  who  had  experienced  the  usual  trouble  in  bringing 
up  a  pig  by  hand,  gives  the  following  suggestive  experience: 
“He  managed  to  absorb  enough  to  live,  and  about  the  third 
day  approved  of  a  plan  of  feeding  we  had  by  that  time  de¬ 
vised  so  as  to  take  his  meals  gladly  and  skillfully.  All  ordi¬ 
nary  human  methods  of  feeding  a  pig  had  been  tried  and 
discarded  while  experimenting  with  the  other  two.  Watch¬ 
ing  this  one’s  instinctive  rooting  and  kneading  motions,  I 
at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  him  something  to  sat¬ 
isfy  that  propensity,  instead  of  merely  something  to  drink  : 
and  which  at  the  same  time  should  yield  him  nourishment. 
I  tried  light,  spongy  bread,  soaked  full  of  warm  milk.  But 
this  was  too  tender :  he  soon  punched  it  to  pieces,  scattered 
it,  and  squeaked  with  disappointment  (not  in  a  discordant, 
hateful  manner,  as  had  the  others,  but  in  tones  that  were 
either  plaintive  or  comical,  always).  So  I  tried  the  tough¬ 
est,  most  insoluble  biscuit  I  could  find  (probably  one  of  my 
own  making — no  woman  nor  professional  cook  could  hope  to 
equal  me  in  evolving  indestructible  biscuit).  It  was  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  battle  of  life  was  won.  He  was  delighted— and 
so  were  we.  In  a  few  days  he  began  to  gnaw  off  portions 
of  the  bread  and  swallow  them  with  the  milk.  After  that, 
it.  was  easy  to  coax  him  to  eat  warm  potatoes,  boiled  cab¬ 
bage,  beans  and  peas.  I  have  told  this  in  detail,  hoping 
some  other  benevolent  would-be  pig-saver  may  grasp  easy 
success  at  once,  and  be  spared  the  usual  annoyances.” 


BUSINESS  BITS . 

The  advantages  of  feeding  cob-meal  and  other  ground 
food  are  now  so  well  understood  that  we  need  not  pre¬ 
sent  argument  along  that  line.  Without  any  regard  to  the 
market  value  of  the  grain,  the  mere  fact  alone  that  stock 
thrive  better  and  mature  better  makes  the  grinding  of  the 
feed  profitable.  The  P.  N.  Bowsher  Co.,  So.  Bend,  Ind.,  have 
for  15  years  been  successful  manufacturers  of  feed  mills  for 
farmers’  use.  One  set  of  grinders  crush  the  ear  corn  and 
grind  small  grain.  The  mills  are  made  for  either  sweep  or 
Del t  power,  and  are  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  a  little 
book  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  of  our  readers  re¬ 
questing  it. 

Before  you  buy  a  heating  stove  of  any  kind,  a  range  or 
a  cook  stove,  send  to  the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company,  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  Mich.,  for  their  new  Fail  catalogue  No.  114.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  gcod  many  stove  bargains  in  which  we  feel  sure  you 
will  be  interested.  There  are  two  distinguishing  features 
about  this  company  and  its  methods  of  doing  business.  It 
manufactures  only  the  highest  grade  goods  and  sells  od  a 
3G0  days'  approval  test.  If  you  buy  a  Kalamazoo  stove  or 
range  and  find  that  it  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  you  can 
send  it  back,  and  the  company  will  pay  freight  charges  both 
ways.  We  have  investigated  this  offer  very  thoroughly  and 
find  that  the  Kalamazoo  Stove  Company  does  exactly  as  it 
promises.  You  can  save  money  by  buying  direct  from  the 
Kalamazoo  factory.  Ask  for  catalogue  No.  114. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

APPLE-PICKING  TIME. 

'Long  In  apple-pickin'  time  there  is  somethin’ 
'bout  the  weather 

That’ll  set  your  spirits  dancin’  till  they're 
lighter  than  a  feather ; 

You  can  hear  it  in  the  music  o'  the  neigh¬ 
borin’  rooster’s  call. 

You  can  see  it  in  the  squirrel  carryin’  nuts 
along  the  wall  : 

An’  the  rustle, 

An’  the  bustle, 

An’  the  hurryin’  in  o’  crops, 

An’  the  weedin’, 

An’  the  seedin’ 

An’  the  dryin’  o’  the  hops ; 

There’s  a  busy  feelin'  in  the  air  that  sets  your 
soul  a-rime 

In  the  hearty,  healthy  workin’  days  o'  apple- 
pickin’  time. 

When  the  crib  is  full  o’  corn  an’  the  oat -bin 
runnin’  over, 

An'  the  crickets  finish  chirpin’  in  the  straw 
stack  an’  the  clover, 

Then  the  echo  on  the  mountain  sends  your 
voice  a-callin’  back, 

An’  you  hear  the  far-off  rumblin’  o’  the  freight 
train  on  the  track ; 

An’  the  lowin’ 

In  the  mowin’ 

Where  you  turned  the  cows  to  browse, 
An'  tTie  hurry, 

An’  the  flurry, 

An’  the  bankin’  up  the  house ; 

An'  you’ll  laugh  at  wind  an’  weather  when 
the  snow’s  a-driftin’  in 
If  the  mows  are  full  o’  fodder  an’  there’s 
apples  in  the  bin. 

Every  critter  is  astir  with  the  news  o’  chang¬ 
in’  weather, 

You  can  hear  the  wild  goose  honk  as  he  calls 
his  flock  together. 

An’  the  hounds  are  on  the  mountain  an’  the 
woodchuck’s  in  his  lair, 

An’  the  squirrel  fills  his  cellar  in  the  hollow 
hemlock  there; 

An’  the  singin’, 

An'  the  ringin’, 

O’  the  axes  on  the  hill ; 

Gettin’  ready, 

Workin’  steady 

All  the  empty  bins  to  fill ; 

An'  when  youth  has  crept  behind  you  an’  your 
life  is  past  its  prime, 

Y'ou  will  feel  your  boyhood  coinin'  back  in 
apple-pickin’  time. 

— Youth’s  Companion. 

• 

Very  fine  lace  which  might  be  torn  by 
ordinary  washing,  may  be  cleansed  by 
shaking  vigorously  in  a  sealed  preserve 
jar  with  warm  soap  suds.  Use  a  good 
white  soap,  and  rinse  the  lace  in  the  bot¬ 
tle  also. 

* 

A  woman  whose  family  objects  to  sod¬ 
den  pie  crust  makes  custard  pie  without  it, 
as  follows :  Butter  the  pie  dish  and  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  flour  to  the  custard. 
Pour  into  the  plate  and  bake  as  usual. 
It  can  be  cut  and  served  just  as  though  it 

had  a  crust  under  it. 

* 

Birch  bark  has  been  used  freely  during 
the  Summer  and  Fall  to  make  souvenir 
postal  cards,  which  are  sent  from  the 
country  to  the  city.  Many  city  visitors 
send  them  to  their  friends  at  home.  They 
are  cut  in  tile  shape  and  size  of  postal 
cards,  and  when  decorated  or  merely  writ¬ 
ten  upon,  a  one-cent  stamp  affixed  in  the 
usual  place  takes  them  to  their  destina¬ 
tion. 

* 

Here  is  a  tested  recipe  for  sausage 
which  will  be  liked  by  those  who  find  pork 
alone  too  rich  for  digestion :  For  ten 
pounds  of  sausage  use  seven  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  pork  and  two  and  a  half 
of  beef;  grind  fine,  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  each  of  pepper, 
allspice,  cloves  and  sage.  Heat  all  to¬ 
gether  until  so  hot  you  cannot  hold  your 
finger  in  it.  Turn  into  stone  jars  that  have 
been  thoroughly  scalded  and  aired,  cover 
with  cheesecloth  and  pour  hot  suet  over 
the  cloth.  When  any  is  wanted  for  use 
take  out  and  make  into  cakes  and  fry. 

* 

Many  readers  will  learn  with  regret  of 
the  death  of  “Aunt  Rachel,”  Mrs.  Beth- 
ania  Crandall  Dunlap,  of  Wisconsin.  For 


black,  but  numberless  other  materials  are 
equally  appropriate  and  equally  in  style. 
The  collar  is  one  of  the  new  ones  and  can 
be  slashed  to  allow  of  passing  the  tie 
through,  as  illustrated,  or  left  plain  as  mav 
be  liked.  The  gown  is  made  with  fronts, 
backs,  side-backs  and  under-arm  gores 


many  years  she  had  been  an  occasional 
and  valued  contributor  to  the  Woman  and 
Home  department,  and  her  death  seems 
the  loss  of  a  personal  friend.  Born  in 
Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1829,  she  went 
to  Wisconsin  in  1852,  when  “going  West” 
was  no  slight  undertaking,  and  lived  to 
see  the  wonderful  development  of  her 
adopted  State,  during  the  half  century  en¬ 
suing.  In  reading  the  history  of  the 
Middle  West  we  learn  much  of  the  men 
who  built  up  the  newer  States  by  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  enterprise,  but  we  must  not 
forget  a  force  of  equal  greatness  in  the 
quiet  fortitude  and  courage  of  the  wo¬ 
men  who  worked  with  them.  One  who, 
like  “Aunt  Rachel,”  has  given  four  sons 
and  over  50  years  of  upright  living  to 
the  Commonwealth  leaves  behind  her  a 
sweet  and  wholesome  memory — her  works 
do  follow  her. 

* 

Mrs.  Collins  took  off  her  hat  with 
weary  air  and  speared  it  by  its  two  pins 
to  the  head  of  the  lounge,  says  the  Youth’s 
Companion.  “Do  take  oflf  your  things  and 
stay  to  dinner,  Jane,”  she  said,  languidly, 
to  the  cousin  who  had  come  home  from 
church  with  her. 

“I’m  all  tired  out  with  looking  at  the 
people  in  front  of  me  who  hadn’t  taken  the 
time  to  finish  dressing  properly.  I  don’t 
consider  warm  weather  or  a  long  distance 
a  sufficient  excuse  for  such  carelessness. 
It  shows  a  want  of  respect,  according 
to  my  ideas.  You  were  farther  back, 
Jane,  so  1  suppose  you  didn’t  notice,  and 
at  any  rate,  you  are  not  so  much  disturbed 
by  such  tilings  as  I  am.  It  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  the  pleasure  of  the  service  for  me.” 

“Oh,  I  saw  something  of  the  sort,”  said 
the  cousin,  evasively. 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  you  noticed  that 
Mrs.  Thompson  hadn’t  hooked  her  placket, 
and  Mary  had  hooked  hers  wrong,”  said 
Mrs.  Collins,  plaintively.  “It  was  dis¬ 
tressing  to  look  at  them  when  they  stood. 
And  Milly  Rogers  had  twisted  the  seams 
of  her  waist  all  out  of  place,  and  her 
cousin  Margaret  had  put  her  stock-pins  in 
as  crooked  as  a  ram’s  horn.  And  when 
I  looked  away  from  them,  there  was  Dor¬ 
othy  Cole  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
with  five  hairpins  just  ready  to  drop  out 
of  her  hair  and  her  hat  on  one-sided. 
What  did  you  think  of  her?” 

“Why,  I  didn’t  really  see  her  at  all,” 
said  Cousin  Jane,  easily,  “because,  to  tell 
the  truth,  Mary,  when  my  mind  wandered 
from  the  service,  it  was  occupied  with  one 
question — whether  you  intended  to  start  a 
fashion  of  going  without  belts  or  had  sim¬ 
ply  mislaid  yours,  or  possibly — ” 

Mrs.  Collins’  look  of  horrified  prptest 
as  her  fingers  sought  her  waist  was  proof 
that  the  third,  unstated,  surmise  was  the 
correct  one.  _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  tourist  coat  has  taken  a  firm  hold 
on  popular  fancy  and  will  be  much  worn 
during  the  coming  season  by  young  girls 
as  well  as  by  grown  women.  No.  483G 
is  peculiarly  desirable  and  suits  the  gen¬ 
eral  wrap  and  the  costume  equally  well 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  model,  is  made  of 
dark  blue  cheviot  trimmed  with  braid  and 
stitched  with  silk.  The  coat  is  made  with 
loose  fronts  and  back,  the  latter  being 
confined  at  the  waist  line  by  means  of  a 
belt  cut  in  two  portions  that  are  lapped 
one  over  the  other  and  held  by  buttons. 
The  sleeves  are  wide  and  ample,  finished 
with  roll-over  cuffs.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
4J4  yards  27  inches  wide,  3^4  yards  44 
inches  or  2J4  yards  52  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  4836  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of 
12,  14,  and  16  years  of  age,  price  10  cents. 

House  gowns  that  give  a  shirt  waist 
effect  are  among  the  newest  shown.  No. 
4844  shows  a  princess  effect  at  the  back, 
combined  with  full  fronts  that  are  confined 
at  the  waist  line  by  means  of  a  ribbon  or 
belt.  The  model  is  made  of  dark  red  cash- 
mere  stitched  with  silk  and  piped  with 


4836  Misses’ Tourist  Coat,  12to16yrs. 

and  is  arranged  over  a  fitted  lining  which 
extends  to  the  waist  line.  The  back  is 
laid  in  pleats  that  are  stitched  to  give 
a  tuck  effect  while  the  fronts  are  tucked 
from  the  shoulders  to  yoke  depth.  The 
sleeves  are  wide  and  full  with  deep  cuffs 
that  are  shaped  to  form  rounded  points  at 


4844  Shirt  Waist  House  Gown, 

32  to  42  bust 

their  upper  edges.  The  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  medium  size  is  12  yards 
27  inches  wide,  11  yards  32  inches  wide  or 
6/4  yards  44  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
4844  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Salmon  Cans. — When  the  contents  of 
a  tin  salmon  can,  or  other  fish  or  meat 
can,  have  been  emptied  out,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  get  into  the  habit  of  bending  back 
the  tin  cover  that  has  been  cut  out,  so 
that  the  opening  is  closed.  This  is  for 
the  protection  of  one’s  own  or  one’s 
neighbor’s  cats.  I  have  known  of  cases 
where  cats  have  died  of  suffocation  from 
getting  their  heads  stuck  in  tin  cans.  Ii 
the  cans  are  closed  as  I  suggest,  they 
cannot  get  their  heads  in.  s.  b.  r. 


LARKIN 

$10.00  PREMIUMS 
FREE 

with  your  selection  of  $10.00 
worth  of  Larkin  Soaps, 

Toilet  Articles,  Flavoring 
Extracts,  and  other  House¬ 
hold  Necessities.  All  of 
the  highest  quality 
— satisfaction 
guaranteed 
if  selection 
left  to  us. 

Booklet  on 
application. 

This  hand¬ 
some  solid 
Oak  or  Ma¬ 
hogany-fin¬ 
ished  Morris 
Chair  is  only 
one  of  many 
Larkin  Premiums. 

MILLIONS  SAVE  MONEY 

by  Factory  -  to  -  Family  dealing,  obtaining 
$20.00  retail  value  for'$  10.00.  The  Larkin 
Idea  is  a  demonstrated  success.  Products 
and  Premium  sent  on  Thirty  Days’  Trial; 
money  refunded  if  quality  of  every  article  is 
not  entirely  satisfactory. 

SEND  FOR  PREMIUM  LIST  No  100 

Over  6oo  Premiums  —  everything  most 
homes  require  for  comfort  and  pleasure. 

Larktrt  Co. 


Established,  1875. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


$16  For  1c 

**/  spent  one  ee>it  for  a  postal  card  and  saved 
$/6  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  Range.” 

Will  you  spend  one  cent  to  investigate  our 
special  factory  offer  on 

Kalamazoo 

Stoves 

and 

Ranges 


We  ship  direct  to  you 
i  fr< 

- freight 

prepaid, 
on 

360 

Days  Ap¬ 
proval 

and  save  you  from 
25%  to  40%  i  lit  lie 
purchase  price. 
You  can’t  And  a 
better  at  any 
price;  If  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  return  it  at  our  expense.  We 
can  do  this  better  because  we  arc  the  only  stove 
manufacturers  in  the  world  who  are  selling 
their  entire  product  direct  from  t lie  factory  to 
the  user.  We  save  you  all  jobbers’,  dealers’  and 
middlemen’s  profits— therefore,  do  not  he  inilu- 
encedhy  dealers’  prejudice:  investigate I'oryour- 
self.  We  have  a  most  extraordinary  bargain 
price  on  our  Oak  Stove — the  price  will  surely  as¬ 
tonish  von— don’t  buy  until  you  learn  all  about 
the  Kalamazoo  Oak. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  FREE  CATALOGUE 

and  compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  those 
of  local  dealers.  That  will  tell  the  storv.  The 
catalogue  is  the  most  complete  ever  issued  by 
any  manufacturer  selling  direct  to  the  user. 
Describes  our  full  line,  including, 

KALAMAZOO  STEEL  RANGES. 
KALAMAZOO  STEEL  COOK  STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO  OAK  HEATERS  at  special 
factory  prices. 

A  HICH  GRADE  LINE  OF  CAST  COOK 
STOVES  for  wood  or  wood  and  coal. 

A  NEW  CAST  RANCE  for  hard  coal  ex¬ 
clusively,  made  especially  for  the  east¬ 
ern  and  city  trade— a  great  monev  saver. 

A  NEW  SELF  FEEDINC  BASE  BURNER 
—handsomely  niakled— the  equal  of  any 
high  grade  parlor  stove  in  the  world— a 
great  bargain. 

KALAMAZOO  HOT  BLAST  STOVE  for 

soft  coal. 

A  NEW  CAST  COTTACE  HEATING 
STOVE  for  wood.  ETC.  ETC. 

Don’t  fail  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  many 
good  qualities  and  superior  advantages  of  our 
Crand  Range.  Made  exclusively  for  hard  coal 
or  wood— it’s  the  kind  the  New 
England,  New  York  and  Penn, 
housewives  use— the  price  will 
surprise  you  because  of  its  rea  /j 
sonableness.  * 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges 
are  equipped  with  our  Patent  Oven  ther¬ 
mometer— great  fuel  saver — makes  baking 
and  roasting  easy. 

Highest  grade  patent  blue  polished  steel  plates 
used  in  all  Kalamazoo  Steel  Ranges  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  All  Kalamazoos  blacked  and  pol¬ 
ished  ready  for  use.  Anyone  can  set  them  up. 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  we  are  real  manufac¬ 
turers— not  simply  dealers;  we  guarantee  our 
product  tinder  a  $20, 000  bank  bond:  we  pay  all 
freight  chargos;  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  we  don’t  want  you  to  keep  the  purchase; 
we  give  you  a  300  day  approval  test.  The 
Kalamazoo  is  not  excelled  by  any  stove  or 
range  in  the  world,  and  we  certainly  do  save 
you  money.  Send  for  free  catalogue  No.  114; 
read  our  offer;  compare  our  prices  and  then 
let  us  ship  you  a  Kalamazoo. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  refer  to  any  bank  in  Kalamazoo,  any  Commercial 
Agency,  or  to  the  Editors  of  this  Publication. 


Learn  Telegraphy  and  R,  R.  Accounting. 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary.  Endorsed  by  all  rail¬ 
roads.  Write  for  catalog.  Morse  School  of  Tele¬ 
graphy,  Ciiiciuuatl,  Ohio,  and  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Did  you  buy  your  hair  at  an  auction? 

At  any  rate,  you  seem  to  be  getting  rid  of  it  on  auction-sale 
principles:  “going,  going,  g-o-n-e!”  Stop  the  auction  with 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor.  It  checks  falling  hair,  and  always  restores 


color  to  gray  hair.  Sold  for  over  sixty  years. 


J.  C.  Ayer  Co., 


Lye 

Lowell,  Mass. 


1904. 


Where  Nothing  Ever  Happens. 

( Continued  from  last  week ) 

The  horse’s  name  was  Billy.  He  was 
between  20  and  30  years  of  age,  but  still 
sound  in  wind  and  limb,  his  only  faults 
being  an  extreme  unwillingness  to  move 
taster  than  a  very  slow  walk,  and  a  habit 
of  falling  down.  The  shafts  of  the  demo- 
crat  had  been  broken  a  dozen  times  and 
were  wound  about  with  yards  and  yards 
of  strings  and  ropes.  By  an  energetic  and 
persisent  use  of  the  whip,  which  had  lost 
about  a  foot  off  the  end,  Billy  and  I  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  the  station  only  10 
minutes  late. 

Estelle  was  waiting  on  the  platform, 
looking  as  pretty  as  a  pink  and  as  fresh  as 
a  rose.  She  greeted  me  very  affectionate¬ 
ly,  saying  how  glad  she  was  to  see  me, 
and  we  put  her  valise  into  the  back  of  the 
wagon  and  got  in  ourselves.  Just  as  we 
were  seated,  a  man  in  a  hand-car  went 
along  the  track,  and  Bill  evidently  thought 
it  a  good  time  to  show  off.  He  pretended 
to  be  terribly  frightened. — The  Wenham 
branch  railroad  runs  through  his  pasture, 
by  the  way. — He  danced  up  and  down  as 
well  as  his  stiffness  would  allow,  stretched 
his  neck  up  like  a  giraffe,  then  turned  so 
abruptly  that  he  nearly  upset  and  set  out 
for  home  in  a  ridiculous,  wooden  kind  of 
a  gallop.  He  was  so  tough-bitted  that  I 
couldn’t  do  much  with  him.  But  he  for¬ 
got  his  fright  before  he  had  gone  two 
rods,  and  subsided  into  his  usual  gait, 
fumbling  along  with  his  nose  nearly  touch¬ 
ing  the  ground. 

1  looked  at  Estelle.  She  was  as  white 
as  chalk.  “Oh,  I  was  so  scared,’’  she  said 
faintly.  “Will  he — is  he  likely  to  do  it 
again?” 

“I  don’t  think  so,”  I  answered  dryly. 
“He  only  has  those  spells  at  long  inter¬ 
vals.”  I  didn’t  say  anything  about  his 
other  spells. 

'The  old  wagon  rattled  and  shook,  and 
1  feared  it  or  the  harness  would  drop  to 
pieces  any  minute,  while  Billy  stumbled 
the  worst  I  ever  saw  him.  We  were  going 
down  the  last  hill  when  my  fears  were 
realized.  Billv  stumbled;  I  saw  he  wasn’t 
going  to  recover  himself.  “Hold-on-to- 
the-back-of-the  seat !”  I  shouted,  and 
braced  myself,  and  the  same  instant  our 
noble  steed  was  lying  flat  in  the  middle 
of  the  road. 

Estelle  screamed.  Then,  as  soon  as  she 
could  articulate,  “Is  he  dead? — Oh,  what 
shall  we  do,  what  shall  we  do?” 

“Dead?  No!”  I  returned  wrathfully,  as 
I  sprang  from  the  wagon.  “I  only  wish 
he  was !” 

If  it  had  been  any  other  horse  I  should 
have  wanted  some  one  to  sit  on  his  head 
while  I  unbuckled  the  harness,  but  I 
wasn’t  the  least  bit  afraid  of  Billy’s  strug¬ 
gling  or  trying  to  rise.  He  was  reaching 
out  for  a  lock  of  hay  some  one  had  drop¬ 
ped,  a  few  inches  beyond  his  nose;  and 
seemed  quite  comfortable.  Indeed,  when 
I  had  freed  him  from  the  wagon  and 
backed  it  out  of  his  way  I  had  to  switch 
him  before  he  would  make  the  least  effort 
to  get  up.  I  harnessed  him  in  again.  For¬ 
tunately  the  harness  held,  and  we  went  on 
rejoicing. 

“What  is  going  on?”  Estelle  exclaimed, 
as  we  came  in  sight  of  the  house.  It  was 
quite  a  busy  scene.  Two  farm  wagons 
were  just  clattering  off  after  depositing 
their  loads  of  green  cornstalks,  and  an¬ 
other  was  clattering  up;  a  small  regiment 
of  the  neighbors,  men  and  women,  had 
gathered  to  see  Gideon  Robinson’s  new 
gasoline  engine  work,  one  of  the  very 
noisy  kind  that  kept  up  an  endless  series 
of  explosions;  the  man  inside  the  silo  was 
yelling  something  to  the  man  at  the  cutter, 
and  Job  Pike’s  three-year-old  Johnny  was 
running  about  and  screeching  just  for  the 
fun  of  it. 

Matilda  came  out  and  took  charge  of 
Estelle,  and  I  drove  Billy  home  and  paid 
Old  Folger  50  cents.  Then  I  hurried  back 
to  do  my  part  about  getting  dinner.  Near¬ 
ly  all  the  women  who  had  come  to  see  the 
engine  work,  dropped  in  to  see  us  for  a 
few  minutes  before  they  went  home. 
When  the  last  one  had  gone.  Estelle  es¬ 
tablished  herself  by  the  south  kitchen 
window  with  her  embroidery,  and  Matilda 
and  I  began  paring  apples  as  fast  as  we 
could  for  the  pandowdy  for  dinner.  Sud¬ 
denly  Estelle  gave  utterance  to  a  horrified 
“Oh  1” 

We  looked  up  and  saw  at  once  what  had 
happened.  The  Folger  cow,  who  was  al- 
was  getting  out  of  her  pasture,  had  wan¬ 
dered  into  our  back  yard ;  Estelle  had 
heard  a  breathing  sound  and  looked 
around  to  see  the  cow’s  nose  within  six 
inches  of  her  own,  with  only  the  window 
screen  between.  The  cow  turned  away 
and  started  to  go  around  the  house  with 
a  determined  air.  “She  has  decided  to 
come  in  by  the  door,”  Matilda  said,  with 
an  exasperated  laugh.  We  rushed  out. 
Estelle  stood  poised  for  flight,  undecided 
whether  to  stay  or  seek  a  safer  place  of 
refuge. 

Ihe  cow  paused  at  the  clothes-line. 
“Oh,  oh !”  Matilda  cried.  “She’s  eating 
a  dish-towel !”  We  hurried  as  fast  as  we 
could,  but  the  cow  was  quicker  than  we. 
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She  snatched  the  towel  from  the  line  and 
the  last  end  of  it  was  disappearing  in  her 
mouth  as  we  reached  her.  So  then  all 
we  could  do  was  to  chase  her  up  the  road 
and  throw  green  tomatoes  at  her. 

“How  did  you  dare  to?”  Estelle  ex¬ 
claimed,  when  we  returned  from  the  chase, 
red  and  perspiring. 

As  our  guest  seemed  rather  upset  by  the 
cow  episode,  I  proposed  that  she  sit  by  the 
window  in  our  bedroom  and  watch  the 
men  at  work.  She  thought  she  should 
like  to.  but  she  didn’t  stay  there  long; 
she  came  out  where  we  were  looking  very 
much  disturbed.  “That  little  child  keeps 
running  back  and  forth  right  under  the 
horses’  stomachs,”  she  explained,  “and 
they  are  stepping  about  and  kicking  flies. 
— I  expect  every  minute  to  see  him  killed 
before  my  very  eyes.” 

“There  isn’t  the  least  danger,”  we  as¬ 
sured  her.  “No  one  of  that  Pike  tribe 
was  ever  known  to  die  of  anything  except 
extreme  old  age.” 

But  she  still  felt  uneasy,  so  I  went  out 
and  coaxed  Johnny  into  the  back  yard, 
where  there  was  a  pile  of  sand,  and  gave 
him  some  old  tin  dishes  and  a  spoon.  Mrs. 
Clapp  came  over  to  borrow  some  saler- 
atus,  and  after  she  went  I  happened  to 
glance  out  of  the  window ;  that  little  Pike 
nuisance  had  let  out  all  the  hens,  and  they 
were  scratching  up  the  celery.  This  was 
a  case  for  both  of  us,  and  Estelle  helped 
too ;  she  said  she  was  not  afraid  of  hens. 
We  got  them  in  sooner  than  we  had  ex¬ 
pected,  and  returned  to  our  interrupted 
work,  after  banishing  Johnny  from  the 
back  yard.  While  we  were  setting  the 
table  for  dinner,  the  rural  free  delivery 
came,  and  also  Phil  Carr  to  say  his  grand¬ 
mother  was  worse,  and  could  we  come  and 
watch  with  her  one  night.  We  told  him 
one  of  us  would  come  the  next  night  but 
one.  At  12  o’clock  we  blew  the  horn  for 
dinner. 

“Where’s  Johnny,  I  wonder?”  Job  Pike 
asked,  as  we  all  sat  down  to  the  table. 

Nobody  knew,  and  Job  went  out  to 
look  him  up.  Soon  afterward  we  heard 
the  sounds  of  woe,  increasing  in  volume 
as  it  came  nearer,  and  Job  appeared  with 
his  little  son,  the  child  screaming  as  if  he 
were  being  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  we  all  cried. 

“He’s  been  inquiring  a  little  too  closely 
into  the  housekeeping  arrangements  of  the 
yellow  wasp,”  Job  replied,  in  his  usual 
calm  drawl.  “Stepped  into  a  nest  of  ’em. 
Guess  there  are  a  few  about  him  now.” 

“Eat  your  dinner,  Job,”  I  said.  “I  will 
attend  to  him.” 

I  took  the  sufferer  into  another  room, 
removed  his  garments  and  shook  out  and 
killed  several  yellow  jackets,  applied  saler" 
atus  and  water  to  the  numerous  stings,  re¬ 
dressed  the  child,  and  he  went  to  the  table 
feeling  more  composed  in  his  mind. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  R.  F.  D. 
had  brought  a  postal  from  the  man  we  buy 
cows  of,  over  in  Wenham,  saying  that 
some  one  had  brought  him  an  unusually 
large  calf  a  week  old,  and  for  us  to  come 
after  it  that  day  if  we  wanted  it.  Calves 
were  scarce  and  we  had  more  milk  than 
the  pigs  could  eat,  so  we  felt  that  we 
must  get  this  one.  Cousin  Elias  went 
over  to  see  if  Mr.  Otis  had  finished  his 
mowing,  right  after  dinner,  and  brought 
back  one  of  his  horses  and  hitched  him  to 
the  elm  tree  till  we  should  be  ready  for 
him. 

We  did  the  dishes  up  in  a  hurry,  Es¬ 
telle  helping,  and  I  harnessed  Mr.  Otis’ 
horse  into  our  phaeton  buggy.  Just  as  I 
was  ready  to  start,  a  carriage  and  span 
drove  up,  and  four  people  alighted,  h 
was  the  Spamers,  over  from  Rockville. 
They  were  cousins  of  our  mother’s,  and 
quite  aristocratic  people.  Mr.  Spamer 
senior  had  been  to  Congress,  and  his  son 
was  a  surgeon  of  considerable  repute. 
Their  wives  were  very  well  dressed,  and 
had  very  pleasant  manners.  I  could  see 
that  Estelle  was  greatly  impressed.  Dr. 
Spamer  lived  in  the  city  and  she  knew  of 
him.  She  seemed  shocked  that  I  did  not 
immediately  give  up  my  calf  expedition, 
but  as  I  told  her,  business  is  business. 
Then  she  said  she  would  go  with  me. 

The  ride  to  Wenham  was  enjoyable. 
Mr.  Gill  was  at  home  and  he  tied  the  calf 
into  a  grain  sack,  with  his  head  sticking 
out,  and  put  him  into  the  buggy.  There 
is  a  lot  of  room  in  a  phaeton  buggy  be 
tween  the  seat  and  the  dasher,  and  Matilda 
and  I  had  often  carried  them  home  that 
way,  but  if  I  had  known  how  big  and 
lively  this  one  was  I  should  have  taken  the 
covered  wagon.  Our  ride  home  was  not 
entirely  without  interest.  That  calf  would 
rise  up  every  little  while,  and  it  took  all 
my  strength  to  make  him  lie  down  again. 
Finally  he  came  so  near  getting  out  of  the 
buggy,  bag  and  all,  that  I  took  the  precau¬ 
tion  of  keeping  my  feet  on  him.  But  even 
so,  he  would  stretch  his  head  away  out 
one  side  of  the  dasher,  and  neople  we  met 


would  smile  very  broadly  indeed.  Es¬ 
telle  was  afraid  of  the  poor  creature,  and 
every  time  he  gave  one  of  his  long-drawn- 
out  bleats,  she  would  shrink  away  and 
look  as  scared  as  could  be.  Altogether, 
I  was  very  glad  when  our  journey  ended 
and  the  calf  put  into  the  calf-shed.  The 
two  men  Spamers  were  out  of  doors  some¬ 
where,  and  we  women  were  just  settling 
down  for  a  cosy  talk,  when  we  heard  the 
most  unearthly  cries. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Bookshelf. 

How  We  Are  Clothed,  by  James  Frank¬ 
lin  Chamberlain,  belongs  to  the  useful 
class  of  geographical  readers,  now  used  in 
many  schools.  It  is  intended  for  junior 
grades,  and  discusses  the  origin  of  all  ma¬ 
terials  used  for  clothing  and  ornament. 
A  reader  of  this  class  is  often  desirable 
for  home  as  well  as  school  use.  The  book 
is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York;  235  pages,  excellently  illustrated; 
cloth  binding;  price  40  cents. 

The  Art  of  Living,  by  Ellen  Goodell 
Smith,  M.D.,  is  a  sensible  little  book  de¬ 
voted  to  household  hygiene,  especially  in 
its  application  to  diet.  Whether  one  is 
ready  to  accept  the  author’s  views  or  not 
(for  they  may  seem  radical)  few  women 
can  read  the  book  without  benefit.  Its 
plea  for  simpler  living  means  a  larger 
leisure  for  those  who  do  the  work  of  the 
house,  and  a  greater  respect  for  the  human 
temple.  Published  by  the  author,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.;  price  $1. 

Sportsman  Joe,  by  Edwin  Sandys,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  books  for  boys 
and  girls  we  have  met  with  of  late.  It 
details  the  adventures  of  a  city  boy, 
whose  health  demands  an  outdoor  life. 
An  old  friend  of  Joe’s  father,  a  writer  on 
the  things  of  nature,  takes  him  across 
Canada  in  a  rough  little  private  car,  and 
then  settles  down  in  a  lodge  in  the  far 
Northwest,  where  Joe  learns  much  of 
hunting,  fishing,  mountain  climbing,  and 
all  sorts  of  outdoor  lore.  Much  practical 
information  is  conveyed,  but  it  is  given  so 
delightfully  that  the  reader  never  feels 
he  is  being  “talked  at.”  The  only  criticism 
offered  by  one  juvenile  reader  is  that  the 
book  ought  to  have  kept  right  on,  instead 
of  coming  to  a  end.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  well  il¬ 
lustrated  and  attractively  bound;  price 
$1.50. 

ABOUT,  r., THAT  COAT 

You  wear  a  coat.  Why? 
To  keep  the  cold  out?  No; 
to  keep  the  warmth  in. 
What  of  the  body  that  has 
no  warmth — the  thin,  poor 
body  that  lacks  the  healthy 
flesh  and  fat  it  needs? 

For  such  we  say  that  Scott’s 
Emulsion  provides  the  right 
kind  of  a  coat.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  Scott’s  Emulsion  builds 
firm,  solid  flesh  and  sup¬ 
plies  just  enough  fat  to  fill 
nature’s  requirements  —  no 
more.  That  means  bodily 
warmth. 


We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  499  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Gasoline  Lamps  h  Systems, 


r  Brighter  than  gas  or  electricity,  and  costa 
less  than  kerosene.  No  smoke,  no  dirt,  no 
w  smell.  Save  money  and  have  better  light  by 
'  writing  now  for  our  special  introductory  offer. 
Any  of  our  lamps  sent  on  trial,  sat 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Our  agents  mako 
l$200  to  #300  a  month.  Write  today  for 
^catalog,  prices  and  special  offer. 

Superior  Mfg.  Co., 


^218  Second  St.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  1 
ohlldren  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 1 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  la  the  best  ( 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


The  coffee  habit  is  quickly  over¬ 
come  by  those  who  let  Grain-O 
take  its  place.  If  properly  made 
it  tastes  like  the  best  of  coffee.  N  o 
grain  coffee  compares  with  it  in 
flavor  or  healthfulness. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  groesrs  everywhere ;  15c.  and  25c.  per  package. 


On  the  Trait 
<zvifh  a  Fish  Brand 


“I  followed  the 
trail  from  Texas 
to  Montana  with 
a  FISH  BRAND 


Pommel  Sticker 


Slicker,  used  for 
an  overcoat  when 
cold,  a  wind  coat 
when  windy,  a  rain  coat  when  it  rained, 
and  for  a  cover  at  night  if  we  got  to  bed, 
and  I  will  say  that  I  have  gotten  more 
comfort  out  of  your  slicker  than  any  Other 
one  article  that  I  ever  owned." 


(  The  name  and  address  of  the 
writer  of  this  unsolicited  let¬ 
ter  may  be  had  on  application.) 


Wet  Weather  Garments  for  Riding, 
Walking,  Working,  or 
Sporting 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON,  TLS.A. 


The  Sign  of  the  Pish 


TOWER  CANADIAN 
CO.,  Limited 
TORONTO,  CANADA 
854 


HOOD  RUBBERS 

/hood\ 

TRADE  (rubbce  company)  MARK) 

'v  \  BOSTON  " 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST 

/F  YOU  CAA/A/OT  G£7~  THESF  f?UB- 
tt/?S  F/?OAfyOU/?D£A££/?-fV/?/r£-(/S 


ROYALTY  PAID 


and  Musical  Compositions,  Wo 
arrange  &  popularize,  Address 


-ON- 


PIONEER  PUB.  CO., 


For  Information 

as  to  Frntfc  and  Trucking  Lands,  Grazing  Lands, 
Soil  and  Climate  In  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  &  Florida  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Write  to  ‘WILBUR  M’COY  Agricultural  and 
Immigration  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


ACffl.  MORE  INCOME 

Without  Speculation. 

825  upward,  with¬ 
drawable  on  30 
days’  uotice. 

Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ings  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Banking  Department. 

DISTRICTED  loans  on  bond 
^Hiui  mortgage  to  thrifty  home 
buyers  who  pay  all  interest  ami 
part  principal  monthly.  That  lx 
the  way  the  funds  of  our  clientx 
arc  in  vested  ;  and  11  years’ con¬ 
stant  growth  of  assets, surplus 
and  profits  indicates  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  achieved.  We  re¬ 
invest  your  4  p.  c.  funds  at  a 
rate  payiug  YOU  5  p.  c.  per  an¬ 
num  for  every  day  we  have 
them,  increasing  their  earning 
power  25  p.  c.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  testimonials. 

Assets,  .  s»l, 700,000 
Surplus  aud  Profits, 
8160,000 

Industrial  Savings  &  Loa.nCo. 
1134  Broadway,  New  York. 

THE  HESSLER 


Rural  Mail  box. 


Best  and  cheap¬ 
est  Rural  Mail 
Box  on  the  Mar¬ 
ket.  Fully  ap¬ 
proved  by  Post¬ 
master  General. 
Big  profits  for 
agents.  We  want 
an  agent  in every 
town.  Souvenir 
Buttons  free  on 
application.  A 
large,  strong  box 
and  a  small  price 


H.  E,  Hessler  Go,,  Factory  8,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


October  22, 
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MARKETS 


Prices  obtained  during  week  ending  Octo¬ 
ber  17,  1904  : 

GRAIN. 


Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Du¬ 
luth  inspection  .  — 

No.  2,  red,  new .  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  export  grade. ...  — 

Oats,  mixed  .  — 

Rye  . 

Parley,  feeding  . — 

Timothy  seed,  choice,  bu .  — 


@1.19 
@1.15 
@  58 
@  36 
@  80 
(a  39 
@2.85 


FEED. 

Coarse  Spring  bran .  22.00@  24.00 

Standard  middlings  .  23.00@  20.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  prime  .  —  @  80 

No.  1  .  72 1/2  @  77% 

Nos.  3  and  2 .  55  @  70 

Clover  and  clover  mixed .  50  @  70 

Straw,  long  rye .  90  @1.10 

Short  and  oat .  45  @  55 


MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  2 %  cents  per 
quart  net  to  shippers  in  2G-cent  freight  zone. 


BUTTER. 

Creamery  . 

18 

@ 

20% 

State  dairy  . 

13 

© 

19 

Factory  . 

12 

© 

14 

Backing  stock  . 

11 

13% 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream  . 

7% 

@ 

10% 

Skims  . 

5%@ 

9 

EGGS. 

Fancy  selected  white . 

28 

@ 

30 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  to  extra 

22 

@ 

27 

Western  and  Southern . 

14 

@ 

23 

Refrigerator,  Spring  pack  .... 

18 

© 

19 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated  . 

4 

@ 

7 

Sun  dried  . 

3 

@ 

4 

Chops,  100  lbs . 1 

@1 

.75 

Cores  and  skins . 1 

@  1 .05 

Raspberries  . 

19 

@ 

20 

Huckleberries  . 

13 

@ 

13% 

Blackberries  . 

0 

@ 

0% 

Cherries  . 

12% 

@ 

13% 

FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  Alexander  . 2.00  @3.00 

Wealthy,  King  and  Graven- 

stein  . 1.50  @2.50 

Jonathan,  Snow  and  Twenty 

Ounce  . 1.25  @2.25 

Fall  and  York  Pippin . 1.00  @2.00 

Spitzenburg  . 1.50  @2.00 

Spy  and  Baldwin . 1.25  @1.50 

Windfalls  .  50  @  75 

Pears,  Bartlett  and  Seckel. .  .2.50  @5.00 

Clairgeau  and  Bose . 2.00  @4.00 

Vicar,  Sheidon,  Duchess  and 

Louise  Bonne  . 1.50  @2.50 

kieffer  .  50  @1.50 

Quinces  . 2.50  @4.00 

Plums,  Damson,  8-lb  bkt .  20  @  25 

Peaches,  %-bu.  bkt .  50  @1.00 

Grapes,  Niagara  and  Delaware, 

4-lb  basket  .  10  @  10 

Black  .  9  @  10 

Bulk,  ton  .  40.00@  80.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 4.00  @0.00 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  bbl . 1.50  @2.00 

Sweets  . 1.00  @2.00 

Carrots  .  75  @1.25 

Citron,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Cabbage,  100  . 2.00  @i4.00 

Cauliflower,  bbl . 1.00  @1.75 

Celery,  dozen  .  20  @  50 

Egg  plants,  bbl . 1.50  @3.00 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @  50 

Lettuce,  bbl .  50  @  75 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2.00  @7.00 

Yellow  and  red . 1.50  @2.00 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  @1.00 

Spinach,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Marrow  .  50  @  75 

Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl .  50  @  85 

Tomatoes,  bu .  25  @  75 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts  . 3.50  @4.00 

Hickory  nuts,  new . 2.25  @2.50 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  com,  to  choice.  . .  30  @38 

Pacific  coast  .  30  @  36 

Olds  .  14  (a  18 

German  crop,  1904 .  56  @  08 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  .  13  @  13% 

Fowls  .  —  @  14 

Roosters  .  —  @  10 

Turkeys  .  13  @  14 

Ducks,  pair  .  50  @  80 

Geese,  pair  . 1.12  @1.50 

Pigeons,  pair  . .  —  @  15 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Spring  turkeys  .  15  @  25 

Chickens,  fancy  .  18  @  24 

Lower  grades  .  13  @  17 

Fowls  .  13%  @  — 

Ducks  .  10  @  18 

Geese  .  14  @  17 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.75  @2.75 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Prices  cover  ton  to  car  lots. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  4G.00@  50.00 

Cotton-seed  meal  .  28.00@  32.00 

Dried  blood  .  55.00@  00.00 

Kainit  .  10.00@  12.00 

Muriate  of  potash .  38.00 @  44.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  12.00@  16.00 


MARKET  NEWS 


Hops. — The  market  continues  firm  and 
prices  advancing.  Business  in  eastern  hops 
at  30  cents  is  reported,  with  scattering  sales 
at  38.  The  crop  of  central  Europe  is  10,000,- 
000  pounds  below  last  year.  The  season  in 
England  has  been  bad  and  the  crop  far  be¬ 
low  the  average.  There  is  quite  certain  to 
he  a  strong  demand  for  American  hops  on  the 
other  side. 

Dressed  Poultry. — Some  of  the  receipts 
of  chickens  are  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen, 
small,  bony  and  not  well  picked.  Of  course 
these  are  hard  to  sell.  Retailers  have  to 
remove  the  pinfeathers  and  fix  them  up  in 
presentable  shape.  This  takes  time,  and 


they  insist  on  buying  low  enough  to  make  a 
good  margin.  But  few  choice  Spring  tur¬ 
keys  are  arriving.  These  sell  well,  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  ship  small  thin  turkeys  unless 
one  knows  in  advance  where  they  can  be  sold 
to  advantage.  After  a  turkey  gets  half 
grown  the  worst  of  the  bother  about  raising 
him  Is  over,  and  it  seems  a  mistake  to  sell 
so  early  a  bird  that  would  bring  more  pro¬ 
portionate  profit  at  Thanksgiving. 

Selling  Feathers. — “Where  can  I  sell 
feathers  of  poultry  and  game  birds,  used 
for  millinery  purposes,  etc.  j.  l. 

Wisconsin. 

The  most  convenient  way  to  dispose  of 
small  lots  of  feathers  is  to  ship  them  to  the 
regular  commission  man  who  handles  your 
other  produce.  Feather  and  fur  dealers  go 
around  among  the  commission  houses  to  pick 
up  odd  lots  of  these  goods  that  may  be  sent 
in. 

An  Icy  Discussion. — The  special  investi¬ 
gation  into  refrigerator  car  affairs  now  go¬ 
ing  on,  while  not  directly  affecting  the  bulk 
of  general  farmers,  is  important  enough  to 
warrant  looking  into  carefully.  In  fact,  the 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  miss  anything  that 
is  being  said  or  done  regarding  transporta¬ 
tion,  for  there  is  a  wire  fast  to  it  that  is  sure 
to  pull  on  him  directly  sooner  or  later.  The 
idea  of  turning  a  freight  car  into  a  cold  stor¬ 
age  warehouse  was  quickly  grasped  by  men 
dealing  in  perishable  goods.  Concerns  of  this 
type,  with  large  capital,  saw  great  possibil¬ 
ities  in  a  perfected  refrigerator  car  and  the 
practical  control  of  all  rolling  stock  so 
equipped.  The  railroads  stood  still  and  let 
certain  corporations  extend  this  cold  storage 
transportation  business  until  the  small  affair 
grew  into  a  big  monopoly,  which  appears  to 
have  both  railroads  and  shippers  in  its 
clutches.  The  chief  abuses  alleged  are  in¬ 
efficient  service  in  the  supply  of  these  cold 
storage  cars,  and  exorbitant  charges  for  icing. 
It  is  claimed  that  if  shippers  complain  of  the 
treatment  received  they  find  it  hard  to  get 
cars,  it  being  a  case  of  “take  what  we  offer 
you  and  keep  quiet  or  you'll  not  get  any  more 
anyway."  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
and  is  the  usual  attitude  of  a  monopoly. 

Unless  compelled  by  law  to  give  a  fair  and 
impartial  service  the  cars  will  be  operated 
where  and  when  they  will  bring  most  profit 
to  the  owners.  There  seems  to  be  some  question 
whether  these  private  freight  car  corporations 
can  be  considered  common  carriers  in  the 

same  sense  as  the  regular  rolling  stock  owned 
by  the  railroads.  If  not,  they  certainly  can¬ 
not  be  forced  to  give  all  the  service  de¬ 
manded  of  common  carriers.  Those  who  con¬ 

trol  these  cars  have  either  kept  within  the 
law  or  violated  it.  If  the  former,  the  laws 
are  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  up  to 
date.  If  the  latter,  it  is  a  matter  for  inves¬ 
tigation  and  pressure  on  the  part  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  bringing 
the  facts  to  light  and  the  offenders  to  jus¬ 
tice.  The  cost  of  icing  cars  varies  widely  in 
different  sections.  But  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  enormous  charges  alleged  to  have 
been  made  in  some  Northern  States  where  the 
ice  crop  is  always  good.  The  refrigerator 
car  system  has  so  grown  up  with  trade  that 
these  ears  are  now  as  much  a  business  neces¬ 
sity  as  are  coal,  grain  or  cattle  cars.  If  the 
private  parties  owning  them  will  not  give 
fair  and  adequate  service,  and  the  laws  do 
not  cover  them,  there  is  no  way  but  to  make 
amendments  that  will  put  them  on  the  same 
footing  as  any  common  carrier.  The  prob¬ 
able  outcome  of  such  a  move  would  be  for 
the  private  owners  to  dispose  of  their  hold¬ 
ings  to  the  railroads,  to  be  handled  the  same 
as  coal  or  grain  cars.  The  reason  that  the 
railroads  and  others  having  close  business  re¬ 
lations  with  these  private  freight  car  con¬ 
cerns  are  shy  about  taking  any  hand  in  this 
matter  is  tliaf  the  car  owners  have  such  a 
grasp  on  fruit,  grain,  butter,  eggs,  etc.,  which 
form  a  large  part  of  the  freight  business  that 
they  can  demand  much  special  privilege, 
chief  of  which  is  being  let  alone.  By  a  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  rebates,  concessions,  under¬ 
standings  and  the  “seeing"  of  important  ship¬ 
pers  and  kickers  the  matter  has  been  doc¬ 
tored  up  from  time  to  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  investigators  how  at  it  will  keep  at 
it  until  something  is  done.  This  will  be  of 
more  account  than  all  the  abuse  that  can  be 
piled  on  to  the  railroads  and  private  freight 
car  owners.  _ _  w.  w.  H. 

Mike:  “An’  phat  is  it  ails  Kehoe?” 
Pat :  "Shure,  Oi  can’t  remimber  th’  name 
av  it,  but  it’s  that  thing  th’  doctors  cut  out 
av  ye  whether  ye’ve  got  it  or  not.” — Judge. 

“The  edge  on  the  razor/’  said  the  gar¬ 
rulous  barber,  “improves  by  laying  it  away 
for  a  time.”  “That  being  the  case,”  re¬ 
joined  the  victim  in  the  chair,  “I’d  advise 
you  to  lay  the  one  you  are  using  away  foi 
about  2,000  years.” — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Concrete  for  Barn  Floor. 

R.  L.  S.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. — In  using  ce¬ 
ment  floor  and  gutter  in  cow  stable  is  it  prac¬ 
tical  to  handle  solid  and  liquid  manure  to¬ 
gether  by  using  a  fair  amount  of  absorbents, 
or  is  it  necessary  to  pipe  liquid  away  to  cis¬ 
tern  and  handle  separately?  Will  creek 
gravel,  consisting  of  about  one-third  coarse 
gravel,  one-third  fine  gravel  and  one-third 
good  sharp  sand,  mixed  with  Portland  cement, 
make  a  good,  permanent  wall  for  barn?  In 
what  proportion  should  they  be  mixed? 

Ans. — We  find  no  trouble  in  handling 
the  solids  and  liquids  together.  The  horse 
manure  is  put  into  the  gutter,  never  under 
the  cows,  and  bedding  used  quite  freely. 
There  is  one  great  advantage  of  concrete; 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  bedding  and 
absorbents,  and  so  the  farm  grows  richer. 
Do  not  build  a  cistern;  of  course,  if  this 
manure  is  thrown  in  a  pile,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  period  the  liquids  will  all 
be  lost.  I  would,  therefore,  arrange  to 
take  from  stable  to  field  at  same  haul. 
The  creek  gravel  is  very  good  for  con¬ 
crete  if  it  is  free  from  dirt,  and  should  be 
used  about  one  to  four.  h.  e.  cook. 

Late  Grapes  for  North  Carolina. 

R.  V.  R.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — On  my  farm  in 
western  North  Carolina  I  wish  to  grow  grapes 
for  the  latest  possible  markets.  I  want  to 
plant  late  varieties.  Is  it  safe?  Can  1  get 
good  results  on  a  northern  slope  with  open 
exposure,  elevation  about  2,000  feet,  or 
should  I  have  a  warmer  exposure?  What 
other  varieties,  besides  Catawba,  would  you 
recommend  for  late  market  grapes? 

Ans. — Grape  growing  in  some  parts  of 
North  Carolina  is  carried  on  very  exten¬ 
sively  and  successfully,  but  in  the  ele¬ 
vated  regions  of  the  west  part  of  the  State 
the  climate  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  this  fruit.  From  2,000  feet  ele¬ 
vation  and  upward  the  climate  is  so  cool 
that  grapes  are  very  late  in  ripening,  and 
in  some  places  do  not  succeed  well  be¬ 
cause  of  this  fact.  Where  they  do  suc¬ 
ceed  their  lateness  makes  them  more  prof¬ 
itable  than  if  they  ripened  early.  This 
may  be  the  fact  in  the  case  mentioned, 
and  I  think  it  is  so,  judging  by  what  I 
have  seen  in  the  way  of  grape  growing 
there.  Concord  and  Delaware  will  both 
hang  on  late,  although  they  are  not  equal 
to  Catawba  in  this  respect. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants,1 
229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


Furs, 

Calves 

Ginseng, 

Hot  House  Lambs, I 

OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Mushroom*, 


Nuts, 


Fancy  Egg*. 


SHIP  YOUR 


Apples.  Pears,  Poultry,  But¬ 
ter  and  Eggs,  to  E  B.  WOOD¬ 
WARD.  302  Greenwich  Street, 
New  York.  Established  1838. 


TEXAS  FARMS  in  a  GENIAL  CLIMATE, 

Fruits,  vegetables  and  farm  crops  can  be  grown  to 
perf ecti on,  near  good  markets  i n  Li  mestone  Co .  Prl  ces 
from  $15  to  $30.  Rice  and  Grazing  lands  in  large 
bodies.  Write  for  what  you  want.  F.  C.  WETHEKBY, 
Agent  M.  K.  and  T.  Land  Bureau,  304  Schultz  Build¬ 
ing,  Columbus.  Ohio. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS. 

We  are  headquarters  for  farms  for  sale  In  all  parts 
of  Connecticut.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  low  priced 
farm,  which  energy  and  brains  will  make  valuable, 
send  a  five  cent  stamp  for  our  list  describing  over  one 
hundred  In  all  parts  of  the  State,  near  markets, 
schools  and  churches. 

SHELTON  &  CARRIER, 

GO  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn, 


X/kl  *  W|  ■F’C  — Good  little  farm  cheap.  Rush 
wi  ■  tli  more  Dean,  llavena,  N.  V. 


I*  HUH*  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing, 
r  AnlTIO  write  J.  D.  s.  HAN86N,  Hart,  Mich. 


[An  DCIIT  —Fifteen  acres  muck  land,  suit 
■  UH  nCIl  I  ■  able  for  Onions  or  Celery. 

TRUMAN  TEMPLE,  North  Hebron.  N.  Y. 


Oft  CnilTU  for  Health,  Comfort,  Profit.  For  de- 
UU  OUUIn  tails  write  “The  Horn,’’ Norfolk, Va 


AT  T  E  N  T I O  N™ 'iX £ 

lavor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St..  New  Vor* 


Farm,  Crops,  Stock  and  Tools 

110  acres,  cutting  20  tons  hay  from  smooth,  level, 
machine-worked  fields,  and  growing  profitable  crops 
of  corn,  grain,  potatoes  and  beans;  125  apple  trees; 
abundance  wood  and  timber;  spring-watered  pasture 
for  10  cows;  neat  7-room  house;  barn  witli  basement, 
30  x  40;  ample  outbuildings  'send  for  photograph'; 
buildings  are  supplied  with  never-failing  pure  run 
ning  spring  water;  well  located:  good  cash  markets; 
owner  has  business  that  calls  blm  elsewhere,  and  to 
get  quick  sale  includes  4  good  cows,  calves,  hens, 
farming  tools,  wagons,  machinery  and  hay,  for  only 
$1,500.  Write  us  for  travelling  instructions,  so  that 
you  can  go  to  see  itatonce  Illustrated  listsof  other 
New  England  farms,  with  reliable  information  of 
soils, crops,  markets,  climate, etc  ,  mailed  free.  E.  A. 
ST  ROUT,  Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St,  New  York 
City,  or  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  VOTES  OF 
550,000  FARMERS 

have  already  been  cast  in  favor  of  the 

DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

which  from  year  to  year  is 

RE-ELECTED 

TO  THE  HIGHEST  POSITION  IN  THE 
DAIRYING  WORLD 

If  you  are  not  a  De  Laval  supporter  now  is  the 
time  to  get  in  line.  Take  the  first  step  to-day  and 
send  for  a  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  local  agent. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

9  &  I  I  Drumm  St., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices : 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  ?3  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

What  did  you  do  with  that  little  envel¬ 
ope  you  found  in  your  paper  some  weeks 
ago?  Many  of  them  have  come  back,  and 
wc  thank  those  who  took  the  pains  to  place 
them  or  return  them ;  but  there  are  many 
which  have  not  returned.  If  you  have 
made  no  use  of  yours  kindly  hand  it  to 
a  neighbor  this  week. 

To  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  farmers 
who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  will  send  the 
paper  every  week  now  to 

January  1,  1905,  for  10  Cents. 

We  are  depending  on  our  old  friends  to 
help  introduce  the  paper  to  new  readers. 

We  still  have  a  few  positions  open  for 
county  representatives.  If  you  want  an 
engagement,  write  us. 

THE  BUSINESS  HEN. 

Our  new  poultry  book  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  128  pages,  on  good  paper,  new 
type,  fully  illustrated.  It  contains  the 
best  information  that  we  have  been  able 
to  gather  on  poultry  subjects.  Price, 
paper,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1. 

TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Property  Right  of  Surviving  Heir. 

A,  husband,  B,  wife,  own  a  little  land 
deeded  in  their  name.  A  dies,  leaving  B  with 
three  hoys  and  one  girl.  Can  B  sell  the  land 
to  keep  her  sons,  and  if  she  sells,  can  she 
give  title  to  the  place?  The  youngest  boy  is 
11  years  old.  She  has  sold  the  place,  but  the 
party  who  bought  it  will  not  pay  for  all  the 
property,  saying  that  she  cannot  give  a  clear 
title  on  account  of  the  younger  son  11  years 
old.  If  the  buyer  does  not  pay  can  she  put 
him  off  the  place?  The  land  was  deeded  to 
A-B  ;  the  sons  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

New  Jersey.  C.  a.  u. 

If  the  deed  of  the  land  in  question  ran 
to  A,  the  husband,  and  B,  the  wife,  the 
survivor  would  ordinarily  become  the  ab¬ 
solute  owner  of  the  property.  Where  a 
deed  is  made  to  a  husband  and  wife,  they 
become  what  is  known  as  tenants  in  the 
entirety,  and  the  survivor  can  convey  the 
property,  giving  a  good  title.  In  ordinary 
cases  of  a  deed  to  two  different  individ¬ 
uals,  the  grantees  become  tenants  in  com¬ 
mon,  each  owning  an  undivided  half  of  the 
premises  conveyed ;  but  where  the  grantees 
are  husband  and  wife,  in  the  absence  of 
statutory  provision,  the  old  common-law 
rule  prevails  that  each  holds  in  the  entirety 
so  that  the  survivor  becomes  absolute  own¬ 
er.  According  to  the  facts  stated  in  this 
question,  therefore,  the  wife,  B,  having  sur¬ 
vived  her  husband,  A,  can  give  a  good  title 
to  the  property  by  her  single  conveyance. 
The  .fact  that  children  were  left  by  A  and 
B  does  not  affect  the  question  in  any  way. 
They  acquired  no  interest  in  the  land  in 
question  upon  the  death  of  A,  since  the  en¬ 
tire  title  passed  to  B,  the  wife.  If  B's 
grantee  fails  to  pay  the  consideration 
agreed  upon,  the  wife  can  refuse  to  give 
him  possession  of  the  property ;  if  B’s 
grantee  has  already  been  allowed  to  go  into 
possession  she  should  at  once  consult  an 
attorney  to  have  measures  taken  to  regain 
possession  of  the  property.  Of  course,  if 
the  words  of  the  deed  to  A  and  B  indi¬ 
cated  any  intention  to  constitute  them  ten¬ 
ants  in  common,  instead  of  tenants  in  the 
entirety,  then  an  undivided  half  interest  in 
the  property  would  pass  on  the  death  of 
A  to  his  children,  and  B’s  deed  would  not 
convey  the  entire  property.  But  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  result  the  deed  to  A 
and  B  would  have  to  make  it  plainly  ap¬ 
pear  that  they  were  to  hold  as  tenants  in 
common  and  not  as  tenants  in  the  entirety. 

Time  Limit  for  Mortgage 

Does  a  mortgage  outlaw  in  this  State  if 
there  is  no  Interest  paid?  If  so,  how  many 
years  does  it  take?  subscriber. 

Southington,  Conn. 

Ans. — Yes,  17  years  after  the  mortgage 
becomes  due  and  payable  provided  that 
there  is  no  circumstance  from  which  the 
mortgage  or  lien  might  be  construed  to 
be  extended.  The  claim  would  not  be 
outlawed  however,  if  the  mortgagor  prom¬ 
ised  to  pay  interest  or  principle  at  any 
time  during  the  17  years.  So,  too,  if 
the  mortgage  was  under  any  disabil¬ 


ity  such  as  imprisonment,  insanity  or  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  State,  at  the  time  the  mort¬ 
gage  became  due. 

Transfer  of  Lease. 

A  rents  a  farm  from  B  for  three  years, 
with  tlie  privilege  of  buying  the  place  at  a 
stated  price  at  any  time  within  the  said  lease. 
A,  at  the  end  of  18  months,  unable  himself 
to  buy  the  place,  and  to  favor  B,  gives  up  his 
right  of  purchase  to  neighbor  C,  hut  A's  re¬ 
lease  of  such  privilege  is  with  the  one  con¬ 
dition  and  understanding  that  C  allow  him 
to  retain  the  house  and  to  cultivate  a  few 
acres  of  ground  throughout  the  term  of  his 
unexpired  lease.  C  verbally  agrees  or  binds 
himself  so  to  do  in  presence  of  witness,  but 
refuses  to  sign  or  draw  up  any  written  con¬ 
tract,  nor  does  he  stipulate  as  to  rent  before 
he  owns  the  farm.  Gaining  possession  under 
such  pretenses,  and  within  a  little  more  than 
a  month  thereafter  he  serves  a  notice  upon 
A  to  “remove  from  and  quit  the  place"  with¬ 
in  30  days.  Can  C  expel  A,  difference  being 
not  one  of  rent,  which  A  stands  willing  to 
meet?  Can  A  make  B  give  bond  before  ex¬ 
pelling  him?  m.  R. 

A  should  consult  a  local  attorney.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  understand  from 
the  statement  of  facts  just  what  the  sit¬ 
uation  between  the  parties  is.  We  as¬ 
sume  that  A  had  a  written  lease  from  B, 
with  the  privilege  of  buying;  that  he 
transferred  this  lease,  including  the  priv¬ 
ilege,  to  C  under  an  agreement  whereby 
C  was  to  permit  him  to  remain  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  house,  and  that  C  exercised 
the  privilege  and  bought  the  farm.  If 
there  was  a  written  transfer  of  the  lease 
from  A  to  C  then  it  would  seem  that  the 
failure  to  incorporate  into  the  written  in¬ 
strument  the  agreement  as  to  possession 
would  render  it  difficult  for  A  to  prove  it 
in  court.  At  the  same  time  it  would  also 
seem  that  A,  even  if  he  did  assign  the 
lease,  did  not  surrender  possession  of  the 
property,  and  he  should  now  claim  that 
he  remains  in  possession  under  the  orig¬ 
inal  lease,  as  the  agreement  between  him¬ 
self  and  C  was  never  fully  consummated. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  advise  A  under 
the  circumstances.  The  most  valuable 
advice  that  we  can  give  him,  however, 
is  to  retain  his  possession,  and  consult  a 
capable  local  attorney. 

“The  weather  we  have  now,”  said  the 
oldest  inhabitant,  “isn’t  anything  like  it 
was  when  I  was  a  boy.”  “Huh  !”  growled 
the  fussy  person,  “as  for  that,  it  isn’t 
anything  like  it  was  six  months  ago.” — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


The  professor  who  announced  that'Mova 
and  romance  die  out  witli  the  sound  of  tha 
wedding-bells,”  was  the  first  to  start  tha 
ball  rolling.  It  would  seem  a  brave  womaa 
who  marries  witli  this  echo  in  her  ears,  yet 
we  have  not  heard  that  there  were  fewer 
marriages  during  the  year.  There  are  un¬ 
happy  married  lives,  but  a  large  precentaga 
of  these  unhappy  homes  are  due  to  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  wife,  mother  or  daughter. 

During  a  long  period  of  practice,  Doctor 
Pierce  found  that  a  prescription  made  up 
entirely  of  roots  and  herbs,  without  the  use 
of  alcohol,  cured  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
such  cases.  After  using  this  remedy  for 
many  years  in  his  private  practice  he  put 
it  up  in  a  form  that  can  be  had  at  any  store 
where  medicines  are  handled. 

Backed  up  by  over  a  third  of  a  century  of 
remarkable  and  uniform  cures,  a  record 
such  as  no  other  remedy  for  the  diseases 
and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  women  ever 
attained,  the  proprietors  and  makers  of  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  now  feel 
fully  warranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in 
legal  money  of  the  United  States,  for  any 
case  of  Leucorrhea,  Female  Weakness,  Pro¬ 
lapsus,  or  Falling  of  Womb  which  they  can¬ 
not  cure.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  cures 
headache,  backache,  nervousness,  sleep¬ 
lessness  and  other  consequences  of  wom¬ 
anly  disease.  "Favorite  Prescription” 
makes  weak  women  strong  and  sick  wom¬ 
en  well.  Accept  no  substitute  for  the 
medicine  which  works  wonders  for  weak 
women. 


RCBKROID  ROOFING  is  the  most 
convenient  and  most  economical  rooting 
on  the  market.  Standard  for  13  years. 


Positively  weather-proof  and  Arc-resist¬ 
ing.  Avoid  inferior  imitations.  None 
genuino  unless  the  registered  trade-mark 
is  stamped  on  underside.  We  are  the  sole 
manufacturers  Writo  for  Booklet"  K.” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.. 
lOO  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


INDRUID 
ROOFI 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
.Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Water  Proof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Re  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  Not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Lfight  in  Weight. 

Does  Not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.  N.-Y. 


r  00  buy*  *h»  bast 
.*  2-horsa  gaso- 

_  _  Una  engine  on  earth, 

complete  with  water  and  gaso¬ 
line  tanks,  batteries  and  con¬ 
nections.  Evory  engine  Is 
guaranteed  absolutely  per* 
feet.  Has  our  new  solid 
cylinder  head. 

•‘.so  gaskets  to 
blow  o  u  t.” 
Snap  spark  i  j- 
nlter.  Perfect 
governor  & 
generator. 
Forged 
steel 
crank 
shaft, 
phosphor 
h  ro  n  z  « 
bush- 
n  gs. 
Siinp- 

,  ,  - lest  en¬ 

gine  ever  produced.  Fewer  Parle,  Highest  Efficiency, 
Creates!  Economy,  Lowest  Price.  Easiest  engine  on 
earth  to  start.  CUT  THIS  AO  OUT  and  send  it  to  us 
and  we  will  mail  yon  catalog  free.  It  gives  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  gasoline  engines  than  was  ever  printed  before. 
CHICAGO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
67  North  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  Ills 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS  A  SPECIALTY 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MAKE 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICES. 

STANDARD  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRIC  CO., 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


PAGE  FENCES  BEAR  HARD 

usages  longer  than  cheap  fences  bear  mild  usage. 
They’  re  of  harder  wire  and  simpler  construction. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  63,  Adrian,  Mich. 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  Inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP,  B.  R.  No.  4,  Erie,  Pa. 


y 

Going  to  get 
anewmill?! 

You  want  a  “Monarch" — 
you  really  want  the  best  mill  made. 

'We  make  all  kinds  of  Mills — French  Burr, 
Attrition,  Feed,  Meal  and  Grist,  Corn  Shcllers, 
etc., — and  every-  thing  else  any  far- 

mer  miller  uses.'  Pdyd»TTO|ir-*>r  should  use. 

*J  Our  C atalog is  worth  hav¬ 
ing, even  if  only/tyj^a^kvyjfe’for  the  valu¬ 
able  advice  i t  contains — tells 

just  what  to  (lo  and  how 

and  why  to  fl°  **-• 

Sprout  y  Waldron 

p.  o.  dox  263,  muncy,  pa. 


CUTTERS  and  BLOWERS 

Built  on  the  right  principle,  combining  flnfety  flywheel,  belt  pulley  and 
feeding  device.  Will  elevate  eaeily  Into  any  silo.  Also  silos,  engines, 
home  powers,  threshers  and  hay  presses.  Write  for  our  free  oatalogue. 

HARDER  MFC.  COMPANY,  COBLESKILL.  NEW  YORK. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  I’ressCo  ,  118  West  WaterSt.,  Syracuse,N.Y. 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
I.EMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and 
Ginseng,  Lock  Box  48,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


pnill  TRY  PAPER,  iiluBt’d,  20  page., 

rUUL  I  n  I  25  cents  per  year.  4  months* 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  free.  Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N.Y 


Holstein  bulls,  oxfoud  kams  and  ewes  — 

Imported  and  Home-Bred.  This  llock  will  be 
shown  at  St.  Louis.  WM.  EM  PIE,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

Twentv-four  members  of  the  Herd  have  qualified 
| or  the  Advanced  Register,  with  average  records  of 
8981.55  lbs.  milk,  and  417.87  lbs.  fat,  while  the  require¬ 
ments  have  been  reached  in  eleven  unfinished  tests. 

Fort  sa.Ije 

Animals  of  both  sexes,  of  the  blood  that  secured  for 
Florbam  the  most  important  Breeders’  prizes  and 
Breeders’  Championship  at  St.  Louis. 

J.  L.  HOPE.  Superintendent,  Madison,  N. .). 


A  Cure  for  Dyspepsia. 
In  private  use  for  fcfi 
yrs.  Bottle  mailed  50c. 
F.  P.  RAYMOND#  CO 
545-549  W.  22d  St..N.  Y. 


“  In  the  heart  of  the  continent." 


11,462  MILES. 

This  vast  mileag-e  of  railway 
lying  east  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  the  M  ississippi  River,  with  its 
eastern  terminals  at  New  York, 
Boston  and  Montreal,  its  lines 
passing  through  the  centers  of 
population  and  reaching  the  gate¬ 
ways  of  commerce,  makes  up  the 
system  ca  led  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES. 


For  No.  5  of  the  Four-Track  Series,  con¬ 
taining  a  map  showing  this  Great  System 
send  a  two-cent  stamp  to  George  H.  Daniels, 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


LOWEST  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND 
RETURN  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Stopover  allowed  at  Chicago  on  all  World's 
Fair  tickets,  and  at  Cleveland  on  all  except 
Coach  Excursion  tickets.  For  particulars  see 
local  Ticket  Agent,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P. 
A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


California  Information. 


FENCE  AGENTS 


or  those  that  ii.tend  to  act  as  such  it  wui  pay  you  to 
investigate  the  me.  its  of  the  "FroSt”,  containing 
more  weight,  twice  the  strength  and  three  times  the 
wearing  qualities  of  woven  v  iro  fabiie. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  In  Conn.,  ill., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Case  Bros.,  13-18  Main  St..  Colchester.  Conn, 


California  Is  a  big  state;  large  of  area, 
rich  in  natural  wealth,  tremendous  in  its 
scenic  features  and  with  a  future  full  of 
great  promise.  Every  American  is  more  or 
less  interested  in  knowing  about  fills  wonder¬ 
ful  commonwealth.  A  forty  page  folder  with 
more  than  half  a  hundred  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  and  a  complete  map  of  the  state  in 
colors  has  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway.  It  contains  in  con¬ 
densed  and  interesting  form,  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  on  various  subjects  of  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  hotels  at  California  tourist 
points  with  their  rates,  capacity,  etc.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  four  cents  in 
stamps.  W.  B.  Kniskern,  P.  T.  M.,  22  Fifth 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


FROST* 
BEST^p 
.CHEAPEST 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

Rev.  Dink  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  lOin.  deep.  14  in.  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  wltch- 
grass,wild  mustard,  charlock, hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, . 
foul  plant.  Send  for  cir'lars.| 

WAY  HARROW  CO., 

Hlgganum,  Conn.,  U.  8.  A. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


MAPES,  THE  HEN  MAN. 

Brooder  Construction. — I  have  fre¬ 
quently  spoken  of  the  need  of  a  good 
automatic  brooder  for  raising  artificially 
hatched  chicks.  Much  of  the  enormous 
loss  experienced  every  year  by  poultry- 
men  I  believe  to  be  due  to  too  much 
or  too  little  heat  in  the  brooders.  In 
visiting  our  county  fair  recently  I  was 
more  interested  in  a  brooder  shown  by 
Geo.  E.  Purdy  than  in  any  other  exhibit. 
It  has  been  in  use  by  Mr.  Purdy  two 
years.  Fifty  chicks  eight  weeks  old,  out 
of  a  total  hatch  of  51  were  shown  with 
the  brooder.  This  of  itself  is  enough  to 
give  it  favorable  consideration.  The 
inventor  claims  that  he  raises  practically 
every  chicken  placed  in  the  care  of  these 
brooders,  after  having  lost  hundreds  in 
other  brooders  that  are  not  self  regu 
lating.  He  is  a  practical  architect  and 
builder,  as  well  as  a  ship-joiner,  and  has 
applied  the  best  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  two  trades  to  make  this  brooder 
waterproof,  uniform  in  temperature,  and 
with  perfect  ventilation.  He  defied  me 
to  get  any  water  inside  of  it  by  turning 
the  hose  on  it,  and  claims  to  have  run  it 
successfully  out  of  doors  in  zero  weather. 
Lower-priced  brooders  can  be  had  in 
plenty,  but  does  it  pay  to  lose  so  many 
of  one’s  chicks,  if  better  brooders  will 
prevent  it?  A  cheaper  brooder  calculated 
for  indoor  use,  with  the  same  means  for 
ventilation  and  heat-regulation,  would 
have  caught  my  eye  and  my  order. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  getting  down 
on  my  knees  on  the  back  of  a  brooder, 
(or  a  dozen  of  them)  and  filling  and 
trimming  a  lamp,  some  day  when  the  rain 
pours  in  torrents,  or  when  the  wind  blows 
at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour,  ex¬ 
tinguishing  my  matches  as  fast  as  I  light 
them.  Such  work  can  be  left  to  those  who 
have  had  training  with  pipe  or  cigar 
under  like  conditions.  I  prefer  my 
brooders  under  cover,  where  both  chicks 
and  attendant  can  be  protected. 

Swine  Notes. — Another  exhibit  which 
caught  my  eye,  and  also  my  order,  was 
composed  of  purebred  O.  I.  C.  pigs.  Our 
grade  boar  is  to  be  disposed  of  the  com¬ 
ing  Winter,  and  one  of  these  O.  I.  C. 
animals  was  purchased  to  take  his  place. 
We  got  timid  about  the  prospects  of 
the  pork  market  last  Spring,  and  sold 
most  of  our  Spring  litters  when  old  enough 
to  wean.  Pork  prices  are  good  again,  how¬ 
ever,  and  nine  cents  per  pound  is  readily 
obtained  for  those  which  we  did  keep.  At 
that  price  I  consider  pork  a  paying  crop, 
unless  grain  prices  go  higher  than  at 
present. 

Judging  Live  Stock. — I  was  also  in¬ 
terested  in  watching  the  expert  judge  of 
cattle  as  he  took  down  the  scale  of 
"points”  of  the  various  animals  before  de¬ 
ciding.  This  was  natural,  since  nine  out 
of  our  young  dairy  of  10  natives  and 
grades  were  on  exhibition.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  we  did  not  take  the  tenth  one  was  be¬ 
cause  we  already  had  two  entries  in  her 
class  of  native  three-year-olds.  There 
was  sharp  competition  in  this  class, 
and  I  thought  less  of  the  judge’s 
score  of  “points”  after  he  was  through, 
and  had  given  me  first  and  third  premium, 
placing  the  blue  ribbon  on  the  wrong  cow. 
They  have  both  dropped  their  second  calf 
since  the  fair,  and  his  third  premium 
heifer  is  now  giving  40  pounds  of  milk  a 
day,  while  his  first  premium  heifer  is 
fully  10  pounds  behind.  Our  native  one 
year  old  on  which  he  placed  second 
premium  has  also  had  a  calf  since  the 
fair,  and  is  now  giving  over  30  pounds  of 
milk  a  day,  though  not  yet  quite  two  years 
old.  His  first  premium  animal  may  be  a 
better  one,  however,  since  she  belongs  to 
another  man,  though  they  are  scarce. 

Road  Scraper. — What  is  the  “hone”  for 
vise  on  roads,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mapes  on 
page  G34?  s.  b. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  hone  (or  scraper)  referred  to  is 
simply  a  plank  five  feet  long  12  inches 
wide  and  four  inches  thick  set  on  edge, 
with  a  pole  attached  nearly  at  right  angles 


for  hitching  team  to  it.  The  cutting  edge 
is  protected  by  a  steel  plate,  and  a  pair  of 
plow  handles  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  pole,  for  convenience  in  guiding,  com¬ 
pletes  the  outfit.  I  use  one  on  which  the 
pole  is  braced  to  the  head  by  a  semi¬ 
circular  iron  brace,  with  holes  at  different 
points  in  the  semi-circle  where  it  crosses 
the  pole  at  the  point  where  the  whiffletree 
is  attached.  With  this  kind  of  brace  it 
can  be  set  at  any  desired  angle,  and  is  re¬ 
versible.  The  pole  and  braces  should  be 
attached  to  the  head  well  up  from  the 
ground,  in  order  that  the  dirt  may  slide 
toward  the  middle  of  the  road  without 
clogging  against  the  pole  when  it  is  at 
tached  to  the  hone.  o.  w.  mapes. 


COSGROVE'S  HEN  NOTES  FOR 
OCTOBER. 

Feed  the  Hens. — This  is  the  time  of 
year  when  the  poultryman  wants  a  good 
fat  pocketbook,  or  bank  account,  to  draw 
on,  as  the  egg  output  steadily  grows 
smaller,  while  the  increasing  size  of  the 
young  birds  constantly  calls  for  a  heavier 
outlay  for  grain.  It  will  not  do  to  stint 
them,  as  that  only  postpones  the  time 
when  they  will  commence  laying.  I  find 
it  good  practice  to  feed  rather  more  than 
usual  at  this  time,  especially  giving  more 
meat  in  the  morning  mash  to  help  along 
the  moulting  hens  as  well  as  to  induce 
the  young  pullets  to  begin  laying  sooner. 

Fat  Hens. — Some  people  are  afraid 
their  hens  will  get  “too  fat  to  lay,”  and 
do  not  feed  enough,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  true  much  oftener  than  where 
fowls  are  overfed.  There  is  a  difference 
in  hens  as  in  people;  some  will  take  on 
fat  much  easier  than  others,  and  those 
that  do  are  not  the  best  layers  in  the  flock. 
I  have  killed  Wyandotte  hens  that  had  a 
layer  of  fat  on  their  backs  one  inch  thick, 
and  two  leaves  of  fat  inside,  each  as  large 
as  a  man’s  hand ;  these  hens  were  really 
too  fat  to  lay,  and  I  have  found  eggs 
in  them  that  would  have  been  laid  in  a 
few  hours.  I  have  seen  hens  go  on  the 
nest  and  lay  that  were  so  fat  their  hind 
parts  nearly  touched  the  ground.  In  the 
same  coop  fed  from  the  same  trough  the 
majority  of  the  hens  would  not  be  too 
fat,  but  just  in  good  laying  condition.  It 
is  like  a  beefy  cow  and  a  good  milking 
Jersey;  one  puts  the  feed  on  her  back, 
and  the  other  puts  it  in  the  milk  pail* 
The  proper  way  would  be  to  put  these 
extra  fat  hens  in  a  coop  by  themselves, 
and  feed  them  on  a  less  fattening  diet. 
The  active  Leghorns  and  other  small 
breeds  very  seldom  give  any  trouble  in 
this  direction.  I  plan  at  this  season  to 
dispose  of  the  old  hens  that  I  do  not  want 
to  retain  to  breed  from,  also  the  young 
cockerels  as  fast  as  they  are  big  enough 
for  “roasters,”  so  as  to  have  some  income 
during  the  period  when  eggs  are  few. 

Pullets  to  Cover. — It  is  time  now  to 
count  the  pullets,  see  how  much  roosting 
room  you  have  and  make  up  your  mind 
whether  to  build  another  house  or  sell 
more  of  the  old  hens.  Now  is  the  time 
to  clean  the  dirt  out  of  the  henhouses  and 
cart  in  some  good  clean  earth  and  give 
the  houses,  nests,  etc.,  a  coat  of  white¬ 
wash,  whether  they  need  it  or  not,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  long  Winter  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  houses  by  the  fowls. 

G.  A.  COSGROVE. 


“General  Purpose”  Stock. — It  was  stated 
on  page  591)  that  we  could  not  find  a  good 
dual-purpose  or  general-purpose  cow,  any 
more  than  one  could  make  a  good  hunting 
dog  out  of  a  bulldog.  I  have  a  Jersey,  about 
seven-eighths  blood,  will  weigh  1,100  or  more. 
You  cannot  find  a  finer  cow  if  you  travel  a 
week.  She  cannot  he  beaten  for  stock  for 
beef.  I  have  a  heifer  from  my  cow  and  a 
cross  with  a  Red  Poll  two-year-old  :  they  all 
say  she  will  weigh  from  1,000  to  1,100;  never 
has  had  any  grain,  never  has  eaten  two 
bushels  of  grain,  hay  all  last  Winter.  She 
ran  on  lowland  pasture  all  Summer;  is  as  fat 
as  need  he.  I  have  a  purebred  English  bull¬ 
dog  that  can  beat  any  hound  in  this  country 
hunting  for  skunks,  coons  or  rabbits.  A 
skunk  cannot  live  anywhere  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  where  she  is ;  likes  to  hunt  better  than 
to  eat.  She  would  be  easily  found  here  at 
home,  but  you  would  have  a  hard  time  to 
lose  her  in  the  night.  b.  h. 

Paw  Paw,  Mich. 


Cattle  Sick? 


We  ask  only  for  an 
opportunity  to  con¬ 
vince  you  with¬ 
out  your  risking 


ir  BLATCHFORD’S  OLD  ENGLISH 


THNIP  cure  indigestion,  constipation,  worms 
I  UnlU  fevers,  colds,  and  all  the  ordinary  ailments 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Complete  list  of 
ingredients  on  every  package.  We  know  that  this 
is  a  truly  superior  restorative.  Our  customers  are 
more  than  pleased  and  we  wish  every  practical  farmer 
would  judge  for  himself  its  appearance,  weight  and 
smell.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  free  sample, 
SPECIAL  TRIAL,  OFFER  and  testimonials 
BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY, 
Dept.  52,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

(Established  at  Leicester,  Eng.  in  1800.) 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  fi5000 
8on  of  FoRrAKSHiitE  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  t  wo-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  M1NORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTKS. 

IW~  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


At  the  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION 

the  descendants  of  Czar  Coomassie  won 
more  prizes  than  those  of  any  other  bull. 
His  son,  QUEEN’S  CZAIt,  No.  55573,  A. 
J.  C.  C.  has  22  first  prizes  to  his  credit. 
Three  of  his  sons,  from  high-class  regis¬ 
tered  cows,  for  sale  at  from  $25  to  $50. 
J.  Grant  Morse,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

#Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

B.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT 

JERSEYS. 

The  Herd  of  JERSEYS  established  at  Staateburgh, 
N.  Y..  by  the  late  W  B.  OINSMORE  in  1860.  and  now 
largely  made  up  of  the  blood  of  Exile  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  has  a  few  surplus  aulmals  of  both  sexes  and 
various  ages  to  dispose  of. 

Representatives  of  the  Herd  are  In  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  country.  Apply  to 

TIMOTHY  HERRICK,  Supt..  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y. 


enp  Q  A  I  C— Registered  Jersey  Bull  three  years 
run  CALL  old;  high  bred,  solid  color;  a  great- 
grandson  of  Ida  Marigold :  his  get  give  great  promise 
of  making  extra  cows;  also  several  registered  Jersey 
cows;  only  sold  as  I  am  retiring  from  the  dairy 
business.  JAMES  FRAME,  Canterbury,  N.  H. 


WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG, 
No.  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD.  No.  6310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor’s  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanie 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, -etc.  The  Herd  num¬ 
bers  about  40  carefully  selected  aulmals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address,  ; 

ALF'RED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  | 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis  ,  B.  F.  D.  No. 2. 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
FOUR  DITS  IN  ONE 


Cures  Kicker*,  liunnwaj.,  Pullers, 
Hlij-ers,  etc.  Send  for  Hit  on  Trn 
Days’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof,  j.,,.  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


HEN  MONEY 


MANN’S  Bone  Cutter  1 

ves  hens  food  which  makes  them  lay.  J! 
uts  al  1  bone,  meat  and  gristle;  never  clog*. 

Ten  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  until  satisfied  that  it  cuts  easiest 
and  fastest  Return  at  our  expense  >1  not 
satisfied .  Catalogue  free . 

f. I.  MANN  CO.,  BOX  15  MILFORD,  MASt 


SPECIAL  CUT  PRICES. 

We  offer  1  Cockerel,  5  1  yr  Hens  in  either  8.  C.  White, 
S.  C.  or  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  All  Standard  Bred, 
We  have  bargains  In  ALL,  Piyrn.  Rocks,  Wyandot- 
tes.  Cochins,  Langshans,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons,  It.  I. 
Reds,  Games,  and  all  other  breeds.  Why  wait 
until  you  have  to  have  them  and  pay  double 
our  prices  now.  Exhibition  Cockerels,  Trios, 
etc,,  priced  on  application. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Carpenter.  Ohio. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  live  months  old,  $1.00  each; 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  B.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c. 
Bates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,Box8,Telford,Pa, 


men  CLASS 


PERCHERON  AND  FRENCH- 
Coach  Stallions  Scotch  Collie 
Pups.  E.S.  AKIN.  Aubnrn.  N.  Y 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  aDd  other  Sore  Eyes, 
BARRY  CO., Iowa  City, Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


DEATH  TO  LICE 


on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 

_ _ 64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


POULTRY.’ 


OQOQQOOOQ 


We  kee 


Tn 


ev-j 

_  _ _  ythine  in  the  J 

^POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-J 
jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— 2 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you^ 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  j 
) asking — it's  worth  having. 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry 

_>  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street. 

OOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOG< 


ry  Supply  Co.,< 

it.  New  York  City,  j 


Breeders’  Directory 


ROE’S 


Big  Bargains  In  Holsteins 
for  the  next  few  weeks  at 
Must  sell  a  number  of  both  Cows  and  Calves 
at  once.  H.  D.  ROE,  Augusta,  N.  J. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

The  last  excuse  gone,  no  reason  left  why  you  should 
not  to-day  start  a  herd  of  thorough,  registered 
Holstein  Friesian  cattle.  You  can  order  tu-day  a 
choicely  bred,  handsomely  marked,  registered  Hol- 
stein-Friesian  Bull  and  Heifer  Calf  for  an  even  $100. 
Orders  are  coming  in  rapidly  and  the  supply  of  calves 
will  soon  be  exhausted  under  this  special  offer. 

Don’t  forget  that  S  r  Alt  FARM  HERD  is  the  largest 
and  best  in  this  country  to-day  and  is  headed  by  the 
twogreatest  service  Bulls  in  the  world. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON.  Dept.  D.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holsteln-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  CO..  N.Y. 


BRILL  FARM. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire 
of  high  testing  butter  cows  Stock  and  prices  right. 
E.  C.  BRILL,  Pougliquag,  N.  Y. 


H0LLYR00D  FARM  HERD. 

HIGHLY  BRED.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

All  the  popular  families  represented.  Size,  individ- 
uality,  constitution  and  production, 

100  Choice  Animals  to  Select  From  100 

MATURE  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Few  Bull  Calves  from  4  to  8  months  old.  Sired 
by  MERCEDES  JULEPs  PIETERTJE 
PAUL,  No.  29830. 

Dams  with  Official  Advanced  Registry  Records. 
Write  for  description,  breeding  and  prices;  all  will 
suit  you.  Come  and  see  the  Herd;  only  two  hours 
from  New  York  City. 

JAMES  H.  WALLICK,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


DUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

•Chester  Whites,  all  ages:  best  of  breeding,  For  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peterboro.N.Y 

Large  English  Berkshlres  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices, 'etc.,  to 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  It.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Syracuse,  If.  Y. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  5  Hows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  In  need  of 
Berkshlres  can  disregard.  First-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  BerKsMrcs  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bred  sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Reiurn  if  not 
satisfactory;  w‘  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildpun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Purebred  English  Berkshires 

of  all  ages,  at  Farmer's  prices.  From  “  Hood  Farm  ’ 
stock.  O.  G.  PHELPS  &  CO., Stock  Farm,  Milton,  Vt. 


Berkshire  and  C.  White  Pigs.  Shropshire  Rams,  Collie 
Pups,  B.  Rock  Cockerels  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
purebred  stock.  Pricesright.  W  A.  Lothers, Lack  Pa. 


DURITAJS  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES— 

an^  *n  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER.  B.  2.  Watervliet.  Mich. 


y  n  t.  j  ■  l  n  w  n  i  i  co 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
Bower80x,R.3 ;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


Pfll  ANF1  PUIW  AC— April,  May  and  June  Boars; 
I  ULnllU  U II I  It  HO  Sows  ready  to  breed;  Pigs; 
not  akin  in  pairs.  Strictly  choice  and  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  B.  H.  ACKLEY.  Route  No.  37,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  KTLanr 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


CCyCM  of  the  best  young  Cheshire  Sows  in  the 
OL  I  Lll  United  States.  Write  for  particulars  and 
prices  to  R.  D.  BUTTON,  Oanastota.  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Two  young  Boars; 
registered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Farmer’s 
prices.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ.  East  Pharsalla,  N.  Y. 


«  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

and  Ram  Lambs,  Breeding  Ewes. 
Chester  White  Pigs.  All  stock 
eligible  to  record  and  of  the  best 
strains  money  will  buy.  Also  some 
tine  B  P.  Rocks.  Have  been  breed¬ 
ing  and  shipping  12  years.  Have  hundreds  of  satisfied 
customers.  SIDNEY  SPRAGUE,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  DELAINE  EWESHWH-S 

Stock  registered.  In  writing  state  number  and  age 
wanted.  Bargain  prices.  F.  C.  Mulkin,  Friendship,  N.Y 

Oxford  Ram  Lambs  horn  cowf  and  heifers,  fresh 

soon.  Address.  G.  Seymour  &  Son,  Rootstown.O. 


FOR  CAI  F — Registered  Kambouillet  Rams;  also 
rUn  uALL  Angora  Bucks  and  Does.  Goats.  H. 
STERNAGLE,  Broadview  Farm,  Middlefield,  Mass. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES— 

■  The  Kind  that  Make  Eggs— All  per  100  lbs. 

Recleaned  Ground  Oyster  Shells,  60c;  MlccGrlttor 
Poultry.  60c.:  MicoGrlt  for  Pigeons, 60c  ;  MlcoGritfor 
Chlck8,6(Jc.;  Saul’s  Poultry  Scratching  Food. $2;  Saul’s 
Poultry  Mash  Food,  $2;  Saul’s  Pigeon  Food,  $2;  8aul’s 
Chick  Food,  $2.50;  Cut  Clover,  $1.60;  Clover  Meal, 
$1.60;  Pure  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  $2.25;  Pure  Mest 
Meal,  $2  26:  Pure  Meat  and  Bone,  $2.25;  Pure  Poultry 
Bone,  $2.25;  Pure  Bone  Meal,  $2.25;  Hemp  Seed,  $3.60; 
Sunflower  Seed,  $3.50;  Chicken  Millet,  $2.50. 

CHAS.  F.  SAUL,  230-224  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 
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A  WOMAN’S  FARM  NOTES. 

Second-Hand  Implements. — We  had 
our  Winter  supply  of  wood  sawed  by  a 
neighbor  who  owns  a  gasoline  engine. 
The  engine  and  saw  are  mounted  on  a 
wagon  and  can  be  hauled  from  place  to 
place.  The  engine  was  bought  second¬ 
hand  at  quite  a  reduction  in  price,  and  it 
does  very  satisfactory  work.  One  can 
sometimes  make  a  great  saving  in  buying 
second-hand  implements,  but  not  always, 
by  any  means.  It  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  do 
unless  one  thoroughly  understands  the 
machine  lie  is  buying,  and  so  can  tell  the 
condition  of  the  parts  that  come  to  the 
most  wear.  One  who  has  not  studied  up 
such  things  will  do  better  to  buy  new, 
unless  he  can  get  expert  advice  from 
friends.  At  auctions  one  can  often  pick 
up  harness  or  farming  tools  at  very  low 
prices^  and  he  can  usually  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  examine  the  articles  before 
the  sale  begins.  It  takes  a  long  time, 
however,  for  one  without  experience  to 
learn  where  to  look  for  defects  or  weak 
places.  It  is  very  uncertain  business  buy¬ 
ing  second-hand  things  that  have  been 
fixed  up  to  sell  again,  especially  if  they 
are  made  of  wood.  Paint  covers  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  defects.  A  buggy  or  a  farm 
cart  can  be  fixed  tip  to  look  as  good  as 
new.  One  is  surprised  at  the  low  price 
and  thinks  he  has  secured  a  bargain,  but 
after  he  has  had  a  wheel  give  out  at  a 
critical  time  his  confidence  is  somewhat 
shaken,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  if  he 
adds  the  cost  of  repairs  to  the  original 
price,  lie  finds  it  was  not  so  low  after 
all.  We  bought  a  buggy  one  Spring  that 
was  painted  and  varnished  and  looked 
very  nice,  but  it  was  a  sham,  and  the 
wheels  gave  out,  so  that  we  had  to  buy 
another  one  in  the  Fall.  This  time  we 
got  one  that  was  sadly  in  need  of  paint 
and  varnish,  but  it  was  strong  and  well 
made  and  has  given  good  service. 

Clipping  Horses. — Last  Fall  we  had  our 
horse  clipped,  and  we  intend  to  do  so 
again  this  year.  At  first  thought  it  seems 
cruel  and  unreasonable  to  take  off  a 
horse’s  coat  j  ust  as  cold  weather  comes  on, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  in  some  cases,  if  not  in 
all.  Our  horse  has  a  very  heavy  coat,  and 
she  sweats  freely.  Consequently,  when 
she  is  driven  faster  that  a  walk,  even  on 
quite  a  cold  day,  she  comes  home  with 
sides,  neck  and  shoulders  wet.  If  it  is 
afternoon  or  evening,  that  thick  hair  stays 
wet  till  the  next  morning.  If  she  is  driven 
in  the  rain  or  in  muddy  going,  her  fet¬ 
locks  are  soaking  wet  and  remain  so  for 
a  long  time.  The  day  she  was  clipped,  it 
was  raw  and  chilly,  but  in  spite  of  this, 
and  driving  her  slow,  her  sides  and  neck 
were  wet  and  cold.  These  wet  places 
bother  about  the  clipping,  so  one  should 
drive  not  faster  than  a  walk  when  going 
to  the  clipper.  She  did  not  seem  to,  mind 
the  clipping,  and  she  came  home  briskly. 
A  light  blanket  was  put  on  her,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  having  patches  of  cold  wet  hair 
on  her,  she  felt  dry  and  warm  all  over. 
In  muddy  times  her  fetlocks  can  be 
brushed  off,  and  then  they  will  be  dry 
almost  immediately.  1  had  to  be  careful 
to  blanket  her  when  f  left  her  standing 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  but  this  trouble 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  added  comfort 
the  horse  enjoyed,  for  she  never  seemed 
to  feel  so  well  before,  and  by  the  greater 
ease  in  keeping  her  clean,  not  to  mention 
the  better  appearance. 

Wiping  Separators. — In  some  of  the 
dairy  paoers,  I  see  the  users  of  separators 
advised  not  to  wipe  the  pieces  of  the 
machine  after  washing  them.  I  once  saw 
a  machine  that  was  cared  for  in  this  way, 
and  it  was  quite  rusty.  Our  machine, 
which  has  been  washed  twice  a  day  for 
two  years  and  four  months,  is  very  free 
from  rust.  I  tried  drying  it  according 
to  direction,  but  !  found  it  would  not  dry, 
so  I  have  wiped  it  since.  Tin  cools  off 
very  rapidly,  and  after  it  is  cold  it  dries 
very  slowly.  If  it  is  rinsed  in  boiling 
water,  it  can  be  wiped  very  quickly.  1  am 
careful  to  use  a  clean  towel.  Some  dairy 
authorities  advocate  the  use  of  brushes 
in  washing  separators,  and  condemn  cloths. 
It  seems  to  me  that  both  are  useful,  but 
that  both  need  care.  Either  one  neglected 
becomes  very  foul,  the  brush  fully  as  much 
so  as  the  cloth,  and  I  find  the  cloth  much 
easier  to  keep  sweet  and  clean. 

A  Blinder. — Our  horse  is  one  of  the 
hungry  kind,  and  if  there  is  anything  in 
sight  to  eat,  she  keeps  stepping  till  she 
gets  it.  This  is  very  troublesome  when 
one  is  loading  hay  or  wood.  Some  people 
would  try  an  application  of  fork  handle  or 
cord-wood  stick,  but  we  have  a  much 
simpler  way.  We  carry  along  a  light¬ 
weight  coat,  or  a  “jumper,”  and  put  it 
over  her  head,  letting  her  ears  go  into 
the  arm-holes  and  buttoning  the  garment 
under  her  throat.  It  works  like  a  charm. 
She  stands  motionless,  and  we  drive  her 
about  the  field  or  lot  till  the  load  is  on, 
then  take  off  her  blinder,  and  she  looks 
about  in  a  surprised  way  as  if  to  say, 
"Why,  how  aid  I  get  here?” 


Times  of  Depression. — I  have  seen 
somewhere  lately,  but  cannot  give  credit, 
the  advice  not  to  decide  important  ques¬ 
tions  while  feeling  depressed.  This  is 
especially  good  advice  for  the  woman 
farmer.  I  think  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
women  are  more  emotional,  and  more 
subject  to  panic,  than  men.  There  are 
discouraging  times,  which  we  must  all 
expect  to  encounter,  when  things  look 
dark  and  everything  seems  to  be  going 
wrong.  At  such  times  we  are  inclined  to 
become  worried  and  nervous,  and  we  are 
in  no  condition  to  judge  of  our  affairs 
in  a  quiet  and  sensible  manner.  We  plan 
out  things  to  do  and  changes  to  make 
which  seem  very  sensible  and  practicable, 
but  after  the  depression  is  past  and  we  be¬ 
come  more  sane,  we  see  that  they  are  not 
feasible.  So  it  is  better,  when  we  have 
these  blue  times,  to  avoid  making  plans, 
and,  instead,  try  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
the  depression.  Oftentimes  it  has  its 
rise  in  physical  weariness.  Overwork  is 
hard  to  avoid,  at  times,  and  with  some 
temperaments  it  becomes  a  habit  even 
when  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  a  form  of 
intemperance.  Susan  drown  robbins. 


Blood  Foods. — The  following  note  concern¬ 
ing  Hie  article  on  page  679  Is  from  Swift  & 
Co.  : 

“Dried  blood  ho  quotes  at  $35-$45  per  ton. 
Ordinary  fertilizer  blood,  manufactured  with¬ 
out  any  special  effort  to  produce  a  sanitary 
and  edible  product,  Is  worth  to-day  f.  o.  b. 
packing  house  $49  per  ton,  and  several  large 
sales  have  recently  been  put  through  at  that 
figure.  Blood  meal  and  soluble  blood  flour, 
which  are  especially  manufactured  for  stock 
feeding,  are  handled  in  a  manner  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  thiTt  used  in  producing  dried  blood 
for  fertilizer  purposes.  Blood  meal  Is  worth 
to-day  $55  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  packing  house, 
while  soluble  blood  flour  sells  to  retail  trade 
at  $65  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  packing  house  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  feeders.  Tankage  Is  quoted  at  $25- 
$35  per  ton  according  to  its  composition. 
Twelve  per  cent  ammonia  fertilizer  tankage 
is  selling  in  lots  of  several  thousand  tons  at 
$29  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  packing  house ;  60  per  cent 
protein  tankage  manufactured  especially  for 
feeding  purposes  is  selling  in  car  lots  to 
farmers  at  $33  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  packing  house. 
Business  in  animal  foods  Is  growing  at  a  mar¬ 
velous  rate,  and  the  packers  are  spending 
money  freely  to  perfect  tne  process  of  manu¬ 
facture.  New  York  State  dairymen  are  buy¬ 
ing  blood  meal  and  blood  flour  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.” 

Fowl  Cramming  Machine. — Mr.  Mapes  on 
page  711  speaks  of  “no  experience  with  a 
cramming  machine  in  place  of  a  natural  appe¬ 
tite.”  The  Martin  crammer,  used  in  France 
and  Europe  generally,  is  not  exactly  that;  a 
good  deal  is  in  the  food  being  prepared  to 
pass  out  of  the  feeder  and  present  no  obsta¬ 
cles  to  the  fowl's  digesting  it.  I  have  seen 
the  apparatus  at  work  in  the  Paris  Zoolog¬ 
ical  Harden,  where  the  inventor,  or  his  de¬ 
scendants,  have  a  space  for  the  show.  It  is 
a  column  of  coops  revolving  on  a  spindle  per¬ 
pendicularly.  Around  it  a  man  may  rise  by 
pulling  on  block  and  tackle  as  he  sits  in  a 
chair.  lie  carries  with  him  the  food  and  an 
ejector.  He  begins  at  the  base,  taking  out  a 
fowl,  and  giving  it  a  dose.  When  he  has 
done  one  coop  he  rises  and  attends  to  the 
next.  The  fowls  are  only  “finished  off”  this 
way.  Martin  has  never  been  interfered  with 
in  France;  on  the  contrary,  has  medals,  etc. 
But  in  England  I  know  his  exhibition  was 
stopped  at  a  county  agricultural  show  by  the 
S.  P.  C.  A.  The  same  process  is  carried  out 
by  hand  throughout  England,  but  that  could 
not  be  prosecuted.  The  operation  does  not 
look  more  cruel  than  giving  a  dog  a  pill,  but 
I  will  admit  that  the  fowls  seem  preternat- 
urally  quiet.  But  it  does  fatten  them,  and 
the  figures  prove  that  it  is  money  making. 
Still,  our  quietest  fowls  are  wild  compared 
with  French  ones,  who  would  come  tip  on  see¬ 
ing  the  ax  and  lay  down  their  heads  for  the 
chop.  ‘  henry  l.  williams. 


WILL  you  buy  a  separator  because 
the  agent  is  a  “good  fellow?” 
Some  people  do.  We  hope  such  will 
read  this.  The  Tubular  talks  for 
itself  and  is  bought  for  itself. 

1'f  You  Have  a  Brand  New  Separator 

not  a  Tubular,  put  it  in  the  garret. 

AVe  will  sell  you  a  Sharpies 
Tubular,  guaranteed  to  make 
enough  more  butter  than  the 
other  from  the  Name  milk  to 
pay  25  per  cent  yearly  dividend 
on  the  whole  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  You  test  them  side 
by  side. 

Pierpont  Morgan  is 
hunting  a  place  to 
put  money  at  6  per 
cent:  hcreis  a  guaran¬ 
teed  25  per  cent  to  you. 

While  this  dividend 
pays  your  bills  the 
Tubular  makes  your 
life  more  pleasant  by 
pleasing  your  wife. 

A  waist  low  milk 
vat  saves  your  back. 

Simple  bowl— easy  to 
wash— the  only  one  that  is  so.  Auto¬ 
matic  oiling;  the  only  one  that  has. 
Easier  to  turn  than  others  and 
safer.  Catalog  A-153  explains  better. 

Sharpie*  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chester,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  Tiib 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Veterinary  rnrr 
.Advice  F  Kllilli 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  of  long  experience  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  entitled  “Veterinary 
Experience”  on  the  diseases  of 
horses,  giving  symptoms  and 
treatment  in  plain  terms.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  with  diagrams 
showing  the  skeleton  and  circu¬ 
latory  and  digestive  systems  with 
Preferences  that  make  them  plain. 
'Tells  how  to  buy  a  horse  and 
know  whether  it  Is  sound  or  not.  Every  horse  owner 
should  have  one.  It  is  sent  to  any  one. 


TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

Is  the  only  guaranteed  cure  for  Colic,  Curb,  recent 
Shoo  Boll*  and  Callous.  It  locates  lameness,  relieves 
and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bono,  Cockle  Joints.  Croass 
Hssl,  Scratches,  Catarrh,  etc.  Send  today  anil  get  the 
book  free  and  information  about  Dr.  Tuttle’s  specifics. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.  30  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

Avoid  all  blisters;  they  are  only  temporary  relie/m 


Baldwin  and  Gale-Baldwin 


Easiest  Running, 
Fastest. 


Self 
Feeding 
Safe 
Built  to 
Last 


Ensilage  Gutters, 


Machines  approach  perfection  in  both  cutting 
and  elevating.  Adjust  for  four  lengths  cut. 
Side  or  straight  away  delivery.  All  sizes  for  all 
powers.  Write  for  catalogue. 


THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  GO* 

Box  76,  Chicopee  Falls,  Maas. 


Can  Save  a  Lot  of  Work! 

Can  Save  a 


1 Can- 

Increase 

Your  ComfortsI 

U  Can 

Increase 

Your  Profits! 

If  you  are  interested  In  those  things  ^ 
we’d  like  to  send  you  our  new  book  about 

ELECTRIC  Wheels 

and  the 

ELECTRIC  Wagon 


■  More  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  them  are 
In  use  and  several  hundred  thousand  farmers  say 
that  they  are  the  best  Investment  they  ever  made. 
They’ll  save  you  more  money,  more  work,  give  bet¬ 
ter  Bervice  and  greater  satisfaction  than  any  other 
metal  wheel  made — because  They're  Made  Bottar. 
By  every  tost  they  are  the  best.  Spokes  united  to 
the  hub.  If  they  work  loose,  your  money  back. 
Don’t  buy  wheels  nor  wagon  until  you  read  our 
book.  It  may  save  you  many  dollars  and  It’s  free. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 

Box  88  Quinoy,  Ills 


CUTTERS 


AND  SHREDDERS 
FOR  ENSILAGE  A  DRY 
fodder.  Also  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car¬ 


riers.  HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLESKILL,  n.  T. 


Here’s  the  Power 

that’s  simple  and  efficient  and  reliable.  Not  the 
whimsical  wind  or  the  unreliable  gas 
engine.  It’s  steam  and  it’s 


A  Leffel  Engine 


After  all  others  are  tried  out  you  come  back  to 
steam  for  ensilage  and  feed  cut¬ 
ting,  sawing,  grinding,  etc.  Leffel 
is  the  line  adapted  to  all 
farm  uses.  Many 
styles,  horizon¬ 
tal  and  upright, 
all  of  same  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Quick 
steaming  power 
that’s  sure  and 
equal  to  every 
duty.  “Leffel 
quality.”  Write 
for  large  free 
catalogue. 

The  James 
Lelfel 
&  Co., 

Box  146, 
Springfield,  O 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  mnke  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Sfovea,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  a?-  Send  lor  circulars. 
D.  It.  SJPERIiY  &  CO..  Batavia,  111. 
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“Father,”  said  the  small  boy,  “what  is 
an  investigation.1''  “An  investigation,  my 
son,  is  usually  an  effort  to  locate  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  a  disaster  after  it’s  too  late 
to  make  any  difference.” — Washington 
Star. 

Gadsby — “Here’s  a  funny  misprint  in 
this  paper.  It  speaks  of  ‘contributions’ 
to  the  champagne  fund.’  How  do  you  ac¬ 
count  for  it.”  Bimbleyby — “Oh,  the  prin¬ 
ter  who  set  it  up  has  been  in  politics  him¬ 
self.” — Boston  Transcript. 

Godfrey:  “I  am  sorry  to  hear  that 
Squallop  is  in  a  bad  way  financially.  What 
is  the  cause  of  it?”  Scorjel:  “As  nearly 
as  I  can  learn,  he  has  been  trying  to  main¬ 
tain  an  automobile  position  in  society  on  a 
bicycle  income.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“My  boy,”  said  the  benevolent  parson, 
“I  hope  you  do  not  hide  your  light  under 
a  bushel  ?”  “Light  ?”  echoed  the  lad,  who 
was  learning  to  smoke  in  the  barn.  “Why, 
when  I  hear  dad  coming  I  hide  the  whole 
cigar  under  a  bushel.” — Chicago  News. 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  say  to  this  man,” 
mused  the  agricultural  editor.  “He  asks: 
What  shall  1  do  with  my  hens?  Every 
morning  I  find  several  of  them  dead.’  ” 
“That’s  easy,”  replied  the  snake  editor. 
“Tell  him  to  bury  them.” — Philadelphia 
Ledger. 

Green  :  “My  wife  sent  $2  in  answer  to 
an  advertisement  of  a  sure  method  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  superfluous  fat.”  Brown :  “And 
did  she  get  the  desired  information?” 
Green:  “Well,  she  got  a  reply  telling  her 
to  sell  it  to  the  soap  man.” — Chicago 
Daily  News. 

A  prisoner  tried  before  a  certain  emi¬ 
nent  judge  for  larceny  had  admitted  his 
guilt  when  apprehended,  but  at  the  trial 
was  defended  with  great  obstinacy  by  his 
counsel.  “Gentlemen,”  said  the  judge  sar¬ 
castically  to  the  jury,  “the  prisoner  says 
he  is  guilty.  His  counsel  says  he  is  not. 
You  must  decide  between  them.”  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  added:  “There  is  just 
one  thing  to  remember,  gentlemen.  The 
prisoner  was  there  and  his  counsel 
wasn’t.” — Tit-Bits. 

A  new  guest  arrived  at  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  farmhouse  where  a  Boston  gentle¬ 
man  happened  to  be  holding  forth  on  the 
piazza.  The  newcomer  was  much  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  speaker’s  fluency.  “I  de¬ 
clare,”  he  remarked  to  the  landlord,  “that 
man  has  an  extensive  vocabulary,  hasn’t 
he?“  The  landlord  was  mightily  pleased. 
“That’s  so,”  he  said.  “That’s  what  moun¬ 
tain  air  will  do  for  a  man.  He  ain’t  been 
boardin’  with  me  but  two  weeks,  and  1 
know  he  must  have  let  his  waistband  out 
much  as  four  times.” — Rochester  Herald. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
‘•a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SA  VK  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


38  YEARS  38 

making  mills  has  perfected  the 


Quaker  City. 


They  are  ball  bearing,  conse¬ 
quently  easy  running.  Grind 
all  kinds  of  small  grain  and  ear 
corn  at  the  same  time  or  sepa¬ 
rately.  Can’t  be  beat  for  making 
table  meal.  Require  less  pow¬ 
er  than  any  other  mill  on  the 
market.  Sent  on  Trial.  Freight 
paid.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 


TheA.W.StraubGo. 


8787  Filbert  St,  Philadelphia, Pa. 
47-40  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  III*. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply. 


with  ab  ^  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  bad  by  using  the 

►-s 

Impr  S  d  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
li  ~oved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  3  r  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  ii  *-*-d  for  pumping  water  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
8o  well  ^L,hat  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  <-*-'lng  still  in  active  service. 

Sent^I  p  for  ”C4  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

liee  (» 

RIDE  o  -i  ICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

a*.  V2  ’ 

3.1  Warren  St.,  New  York.  539  Franklin  St.,  Tin, ton 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  N<  rtb  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Tenlente-Rey  71.  Havana,  Cuba.  — _ 


NEW 

AMERICAN 
MANURE  SPREADERS 

hold  from  50  to  100  bushels.  Spread  just  as  thin  or 
thick,  fine  or  coarse  as  ground  requires.  Don  t  have  to 
stop  team  to  make  change.  Most  substantial,  largest^ 
capacity,  lightest  draft. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


American  Harrow  C 

•  DETROIT.  MICH. 


I  1589  HASTINGS  ST  | 


SEED  DOWN  THIS  FALL  WITH 

HUBBARD’S  -Mfr-  FERTILIZER 

FOR  CRASS  AND  CRAIN. 
TOR-DRESS  NEXT  SRRINC  WITH 


It  Speaks  For  Itself 
from  The  Housetops 

/10m 

JJl'  ROOFING 


If  your  roof  needs  repairing,  or  you 
contemplate  erecting  a  new  building, 
send  for  a  sample  of  the  new  Ready-to- 
Lay  Roofing — AMATITE. 

It  looks  better,  wears  longer  and  gives 
more  satisfaction  than  the  old  kinds,  and 
costs  much  less. 

Booklet  and  free  sample  on  request. 

BARRETT  MFG.  COMPANY, 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis. 

Allegheny,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 

New  Orleans. 


B0WSHER 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others .  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

T  ulase*— 2  to  25  horse  power.  One  stylo  for 
windwheel  use.  (  Also  miikc  Sweep 
Grind e re — C* eared  and  Plnln.) 

P.  N.  B0WSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZER 

FOR  O ATS  AND  TOF-DRESSING. 

These  are  the  Famous  Hay  Makers  used  and  recommended  by  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Higganum, Ct. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Til©  Rogers  cfc  IIuToTd ar c3L  Co., 

MidLcilotown,  Oormecticmt* 


e*  Ohio  Shredder  Blades 

( Valent  Applied  for) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  “Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  Blade  is  the  regular  "Ohio” 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  Blades  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  "Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  “Ohio”  Cutters,  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shredded  corn  perfectly.  Speed,  600 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  us  send  the  1904  catalogue 
of  "Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  "Modern  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps-  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SaJem,  Ohio.  Established iSss. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1.4,8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

Til  OS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 
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ON  CONDITION 


Free  trial  given  at 
your  home.  If  you 
don’t  grind  more 
feed  and  do  it  eas¬ 
ier,  bet  ter  and  fast¬ 
er  with  a 


than  any  other,  return  and  we  pay  all  expense. 
We  ask  you  to  test  on  ear  and  shelled  corn,  all 
grains  and  mixed  feed  Sturt's.  Three  styles,  four 
sizes,  including  sra&l  1  hand  power.  Write  today 
and  ask  about  our  labor  saving  WOOD  SAWS  in 
sizes  1  to  12  h.  p.  Booklet  free. 


You  Can  Save  From  $30  to  $50 

PATENTS  “KNODIQ”  PENDING 


BY  BUYING 
OUR 


OUR  LATEST  PATTERN  PITUESS  SCALE. 

NO  PIT  TO  DIG.  8  INCHES  OVER  ALL.  STEEL  FRAME. 

This  Scale  is  complete  when  It  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  CO.,  Dept.  Z,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


PItb*  PAR r  IJ 

For  Home  FactoryOr  Farm 

SLOAN'S  LINIMENT 

THIS  TINE  TESTED  FAMILY  REMEDY 

HAS  NO 
EQUAL 
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HIGH  CLASS  MILK  IN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  FAMOUS  INDUSTRY. 

How  a  Great  Trade  Has  Developed. 

The  following  interview  with  L.  It.  Halsey  of  the  Shef- 
lleld  l'a r m s- S 1  a wson-Decke r  Co.  will  interest  many  readers. 
Mr.  Halsey  is  a  veteran  in  the  business  of  selling  high-class 
milk.  What  has  been  done  thus  far  in  New  York  is  only 
an  Indication  of  what  is  to  follow  here  and  in  other  cities. 
Pure,  clean,  guaranteed  milk  is  now  a  standard  article  of 
commerce.  The  demand  for  it  is  growing  and  Mr.  Ilalscy 
has  seen  it  grow  from  the  very  beginning. 

"What  were  the  conditions  when  you  commenced  the 
milk  business  in  this  city?” 

"It  was  apparent  that  there  was  a  good  field  for  a 
rich  milk.  There  were  a  few  wealthy  men  producing 
a  very  rich  milk  as  a  pastime,  and  distributing  it  to  their 
relatives  and 
friends  at  extra 
prices,  but  no  one 
was  supplying  such 
milk  for  general 
consumption.  We, 
therefore,  decided 
to  produce  the 
richest  and  best 
dairy  products  and 
sell  them  at  the 
lowest  prices  com¬ 
patible  with  a  rea¬ 
sonable  profit.” 

“Where  did  you 
find  this  rich 
milk?” 

"At  first  we  pro¬ 
duced  it  all  upon 
our  own  farm, 
which  we  called 
the  Sheffield  Farm, 
after  the  owner, 

-Mrs.  Sheffield,  my 
wife’s  mother.  As 
the  demand  be¬ 
came  too  great  for 
our  own  produc¬ 
tion,  we  selected 
the  most  intelli¬ 
gent,  thrifty  and 
cleanly  of  our 
farmer  neighbors, 
and,  strictly  super¬ 
intending  their 
dairies,  we  shortly 
had  them  deliver¬ 
ing  their  product 
to  us,  when  the 
cream  and  milk 
was  manufactured 
and  the  whole 
product  carefully  inspected  and  prepared  for  shipment 
to  the  city  1  he  district  in  which  the  old  farm  is  sit¬ 
uated  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  milk  in 
large  quantities,  and  within  a  few  years  the  demand  out¬ 
stripped  the  capacity  of  the  whole  region.  Anticipating 
this  condition  of  affairs,  we  had  been  carefully  examin¬ 
ing  all  the  country  within  200  miles  of  New  York  City 
for  the  best  spot  in  which  to  obtain  this  best  milk,  and 
at  last  found  it  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware  River, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Catskills,  which  are  from 
1,500  to  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Should  one.  tak¬ 
ing  our  receiving  depot  at  Bloomville,  Delaware  Co., 
for  a  center,  make  a  circle  with  a  20-mile  radius,  he 
would  include  not  less  than  30,000  highly  graded  Jersey 
or  Guernsey  cows.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
cattle  on  hills,  covered  to  their  very  crowns  with  the 
sweet-flavored  nutritious  Blue  grass,  surrounded  by 
the  purest  air,  with  innumerable  springs  of  living  water 
bursting  from  their  sides.  They  supply  the  ideal  home 


of  the  cow.  These  high,  almost  inaccessible  hills,  call¬ 
ing  for  expensive  freights,  are  free  from  the  cheap, 
nasty  and  injurious  refuse  feeds  which  infest  the  low¬ 
lands  nearer  New  York  City.  The  elevated,  pure  air 
makes  tuberculosis  almost  unknown,  while  the  facts  that 
all  the  water  used  in  the  houses,  barns  and  stables,  both 
for  drinking  and  cleansing,  is  led  by  pipes  from  springs 
high  upon  the  hills,  above  every  source  of  contamination 
and  that  all  drainage  goes  into  the  river  bottom,  make 
typhoid  and  diphtheretic  infection  impossible.” 

“Does  it  pay  to  deliver  milk  to  your  customers  so  very 
much  richer  than  the  city  and  State  standards?” 

“This  is  the  very  problem  we  have  struggled  for  30 
years  to  solve.  We  knew  that  by  devoted  personal 
attention  we  could  produce  milk  as  rich  and  good,  and 
in  some  respects  letter  than  could  the  wealthiest  fancy 
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farmer  who  must  depend  upon  unwatched  hired  work¬ 
men.  But  could  we  profitably  sell  such  milk  at  ordi¬ 
nary  prices?  Well,  we  did  it,  and  we  enjoyed  the 
struggle.”’ 

“Could  the  same  thing  be  accomplished  at  this  day 
by  you  or  others?” 

“No,  it  is  impossible;  cow  and  horse  feed,  freights, 
wages  and  rent  are  the  principal  factors  in  determining 
the  cost  of  producing  and  delivering  milk,  and  they 
have  greatly  advanced  in  price  since  we  began.  Our 
selected  milk  cannot  be  profitably  sold  for  less  than 
10  cents  per  quart  bottle.  The  household  milk  costs 
less,  but  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  eight  cents  per 
quart  botile.  At  these  prices  all  our  profit  is  contained 
in  the  last  half  cent,  and  the  whole  of  our  net  profit  is 
less  than  fife  per  cent  of  the  sum  of  our  sales.” 

“What  inducements  are  made  to  the  farmers  to  deliver 
a  rich  milk?” 

“We  pay  the  highest  prices  and  take  care  that  we  get 


the  worth  of  bur  money.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  milk  is  in  the  butter  fat  (commonly 
called  cream)  it  contains.  The  city  and  State  require  at 
least  three  per  cent  of  fat.  We  require  our  household 
milk  to  test  at  least  four  per  cent,  and  the  selected  at 
least  4.8  per  cent.  For  these  qualities  we  pay  a  price 
correspondingly  greater  than  the  dealer  pays  who  re¬ 
quires  but  three  per  cent  fat,  and  to  this  price  we  add 
a  premium  for  every  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  in  excess  of  our  minimum  requirement.  We  pay 
over  $30,000  yearly  in  premiums  alone.” 

“But  your  success  was  phenomenal,  and  there  are 
people  who  think  you  must  have  made  use.  of  some 
secret  and  unusual  methods.” 

“Not  at  all.  We  laid  down  these  general  principles 
when  we  started:  First:  We  will  get  the  best  goods 

we  can.  Second : 
We  will  expose 
them  for  sale  and 
deliver  them  in  the 
cleanest,  neatest 
and  most  pleasing 
shape  we  can. 
Third:  If  we  buy 
any  goods,  we  will 
pay  a  fair  price 
for  the  very  best 
we  can  get. 
Fourth:  We  will 
offer  the  goods  to 
*he  best  people  at 
a  fair  price.  Fifth  : 
We  will  consider 
every  man,  woman 
or  child  who  be¬ 
comes  our  custo¬ 
mer  a  personal 
friend  and  bene¬ 
factor  whom  it  is 
our  privilege  and 
duty  to  protect. 
We  will  not  cheat 
them  nor  let  our 
employees  or  out¬ 
siders  cheat  them. 
For  25  years  or 
more  we  have 
faithfully  tried  our 
very  best  to  carry 
out  these  rules,  and 
our  business  grew 
in  size  and  strength 
every  year.  There 
are  three  classes 
of  persons  who  al¬ 
most  literally  took 
this  business  on 
their  shoulders  and 
carried  it  to  success.  First :  Those  intelligent  and  con¬ 
scientious  women  of  well-to-do  families,  who  know  good 
milk  from  bad,  and  are  determined  that  none  but  the 
best  and  most  healthful  foods  shall  be  supplied  to  their 
families.  As  soon  as  these  women  became  satisfied 
we  sold  the  best  goods,  and  could  be  relied  on  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  they  not  only  insisted  on  having  the 
goods  themselves,  but  they  told  other  women  of  the 
same  class,  and  then  our  success  was  assured ;  after 
that  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  deserve  success ;  these 
women  did  all  the  rest,  except  what  the  physicians  and 
experts  in  and  out  of  the  Health  Board  did.  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  anger  the  profession  if  I  say  there  are  two 
great  classes  of  physicians,  those  who  know  more  about 
milk  and  its  effect  on  the  human  system  than  does  any¬ 
body  else,  and  those  who  know  very  little  about  it.  The 
first  class  may  possibly  contain  10  per  cent  of  them  all, 
but  more  likely  less  than  five  per  cent.  The  second 
class  includes  all  the  rest.  Now  we  are  supplying  more 
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than  750  physicians  with  milk  daily,  and  they  are  mostly 
of  the  first  class.  About  every  physician,  chemist,  bac¬ 
teriologist  and  expert  in  the  Health  Board  has  long  been 
a  customer  of  ours,  and  these  hundreds  of  educated,  in¬ 
fluential  men  and  women  are  daily  praising  and  recom¬ 
mending  our  goods.  With  such  goods  and  such  assist¬ 
ance  how  could  we  fail  of  success?’ 

“Why.  did  you  enter  into  the  combination  now  known 
as  the  Sheffield  Farms-Slawson-Decker  Company?” 

“For  two  main  reasons.  First :  Because  we  wanted 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  our  milk  to  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  figure;  and  the  cost  of  producing  and  distributing 
milk  had  greatly  increased  since  we  began,  and  was 
still  increasing.  We  could  no  longer  make  any  profit. 
We  were  compelled  to  make  some  change.  Four  courses 
were  open  to  us;  we  could  raise  the  selling  price  to  the 
consumer;  lower  it  to  the  farmer  producer;  lower  the 
standard  of  the  goods,  or  avail  ourselves  of  the  large 
economies  incident  to  combinations.  We  chose  the  lat¬ 
ter  course.  Second :  By  frequent  conversations  I 
learned  that  there  were  four  businesses  running  on  par¬ 
allel  lines  over  the  same  territory,  catering  to  the  needs 
of  the  same  class,  and  agreed  as  to  the  methods  and 
principles  on  which  such  business  should  be  conducted. 
Before  consolidation  they  made  use  of  25  stores  and  140 
delivery  wagons  on  Manhattan  Island.  After  consoli¬ 
dation  we  closed  10  stores,  dropped  15  delivery  wagons 
and  accommodated  our  customers  just  as  well  as  before. 
As  it  costs  $2,000  yearly  to  operate  a  store,  and  $1,000 
to  operate  a  delivery  wagon,  here  was  a  yearly  saving 
of  $35,000,  not  to  speak  of  smaller  economies.  Before 
consolidation  we  were  constantly  hampered  by  want  of 
capital ;  now  we  were  better  supplied.  Before  consoli¬ 
dation  the  controlling  minds  in  each  business  were  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  general  administration  of  that  business; 
now  we  are  able  to  assign  our  ablest  men  each  to  the 
specialty  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  The  results  have 
fully  justified  the  combination,  and  we  are  not  only 
better  off  ourselves,  but  are  able  to  serve  our  customers 
better.” 

“But  were  you  not  called  a  ‘trust’?” 

‘“Yes,  by  people  ignorant  of  the  facts.  We  are  the 
very  opposite  of  what  is  unfavorably  known  as  a 
‘trust.’  We  have  30  stockholders,  all  young  men  but 
myself,  and  every  one  actively  employed  by  the  company 
on  a  very  moderate  salary.  Every  one  is  literally  ‘earn¬ 
ing  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.’  There  is  not 
a  half  dozen  of  us  to  whom  the  small  salary  we  get  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  common,  everyday  living 
expenses.  We  do  not  attempt  to  restrict  production,  or 
force  down  the  producer’s  price ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
pay  the  world’s  highest  prices  for  milk,  and  the  farmers 
who  sell  to  us  are  prosperous  and  contented.  We  use 
no  forbidden  methods  to  outstrip  our  competitors  in 
the  city;  we  simply  do  our  best  to  excel  them  in  quality 
and  methods,  and  give  a  better  article  -for  the  same 
price.  We  have  no  advantage  not  open  to  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  world.” 

“What  part  of  the  new  business  do  you  have  charge 
of?” 

“The  production  end  has  been  assigned  to  me,  and  it 
taxes  all  my  powers.  Before  consolidation  the  old  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Company  was  using  about  20,000  quarts  of 
milk  daily.'  We  had  been  about  20  years  getting  this 
quantity  of  milk  together,  and  raising  its  quality  to  the 
highest  degree  of  uniform  excellency,  whereas  we  now 
handle  over  SO, 000  quarts  of  milk  daily.  It  was  all  the 
best.  The  other  members  of  the  combination  all  had 
some  of  the  best  milk.  It  is  now  my  task  not  only  to 
keep  improving  the  best,  but  to  bring  all  up  to  the 
same  uniform  standard.  This  is  no  easy  task,  but  it  is 
being  fast  accomplished.  We  watch  scientific  progress, 
try  every  new  process,  and  ‘hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good ;’  keep  in  touch  with  the  scientific  men,  the  most 
eminent  specialists  among  physicians,  boards  of  health, 
agricultural  colleges  and  dairy  schools,  study  dairy 
papers,  books  and  publications,  both  American  and 
European,  and  expend  lots  of  money  in  improvements 
of  all  kinds.” 

“In  what  respects  do  you  have  advantage  over  a  pri¬ 
vate  fancy  farm  ?” 

“In  two  respects  particularly.  All  the  fancy  farmers 
keep  only  purebred,  registered  cows.  When  such  cows 
are  produced  by  inbreeding  the  same  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  cattle  as  does  the  intermarriage  among  near 
relatives  in  the  human  family.  It  produces  animals 
with  weak  and  delicate  constitutions,  much  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  diseases  than  other  animals  constantly 
strengthened  and  reinforced  by  fresh,  strange  blood. 
1  personally  know  of  two  private  fancy  dairies  which 
once  shipped  their  product  to  families  in  New  York 
City.  On  one  farm  the  herd  was  once  completely  wiped 
out  by  tuberculosis,  replenished,  and  the  second  time 
destroyed  by  the  same  dread  destroyer.  The  herd  on 
the  other  farm  was  once  destroyed  by  tuberculosis  and 
never  replenished.  Fancy  farmers,  as  a  rule,  give  little 
personal  attention  to  their  dairies.  Practically  every¬ 
thing  is  left  to  hired  help  who  work  without  the  eye 


of  the  master.  There  are  few,  if  any  men,  who  will 
give  the  same  conscientious  care  to  work  in  which  they 
have  no  interest,  but  to  get  a  stated  salary  therefrom,  as 
if  they  were  financially  interested  in  results.  Most  men 
exercise  most  care  when  they  gain  or  lose  by  success  or 
failure.”  e.  nelson  erhart. 


PLANTS  KILLED  BY  GAS;  LAWSUIT. 

Can,  you  recall  if  at  any  time  you  have  noted  instances 
of  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  being  killed  by  illuminating  gas  es¬ 
caping  from  underground  pipes?  Information  is  desired  as 
to  litigation  concerning  such  damage.  t.  w.  b. 

In  the  early  seventies  (dates  lost)  the  firm  of  Davis 
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&  Taplin,  florists  and  nurserymen,  Detroit,  Mich,  suf¬ 
fered  serious  damage  in  their  greenhouses  caused  by 
leaks  from  main  gas  pipes  in  the  street.  These  were 
about  10  feet  from  outside  wall  of  greenhouses.  The 
ground  was  frozen  very  deep  at  time,  and  escaping 
gas  could  not  break  through  the  frozen  surface,  so  it 
worked  through  soft  ground  below  the  frost  line  till  it 
reached  the  inside  of  greenhouses.  There  it  escaped 
through  soil  and  destroyed  everything.  The  gas  smell 
was  very  strong  in  the  houses,  and  ventilators  were  kept 
open  night  and  day,  only  being  closed  during  strong  wind 
or  snowstorms.  Within  a  week  after  closing  venti¬ 
lators  any  plants  still  retaining  leaves  or  commencing 
new  growth  would  be  again  stripped.  We  notified  the 
gas  company,  who  did  not  pay  much  attention  at  first. 
We  got  reliable  and  experienced  witnesses  to  back  up 
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our  complaints.  The  gas  company  then  set  men  to  look 
for  the  leak.  This  took  some  time,  owing  to  the 
frozen  ground,  but  at  last  they  found  the  leak,  a  bad 
one.  We  put  in  a  claim  for  damages,  which  they 
laughed  at.  We  offered  them  the  choice  of  settling  the 
claim,  submitting  to  arbitration  or  standing  suit.  They 
decided  to  arbitrate;  proceedings  were  conducted  as 
before  a  judge,  one  arbitrator  being  selected  by  each 
side,  and  these  two  men  selecting  a  third.  I  had  once 
in  England  the  worst  experience  with  gas -and  plants 
it  would  be  possible  to  find  on  record,  which  was  a  very 
important  feature  at  this  trial,  preparing  me  for  any 


move  made  by  the  company.  The  case  took  three  days 
and  was  decided  in  our  favor;  damages  $2,500,  which 
the  gas  company  paid.  This  case  has  been  used  to 
establish  a  precedent  by  others  suffering  similar  loss. 

Damage  done  to  outside  stock  would  be  the  same  as 
inside,  but  in  many  cases  much  harder  to  prove.  A 
strong  lawyer  could  break  down  any  such  claim  unless 
the  claimant  had  at  his  fingers’  ends  every  fact  of 
cause  and  effect.  Of  course  all  damage  from  escaping 
gas  to  outside  stock  would  be  at  the  roots.  Claimant 
must  be  able  to  show  the  effect  at  root;  also  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  show  roots  of  same  kind  of  stock  in  healthy 
condition,  from  same  soil,  but  out  of  reach  of  gas  and 
not  affected  by  it.  He  must  also  be  prepared  to  answer 
such  questions  as  the  following:  How  far  is  gas  main 
from  your  line  fence?  Is  there  any  open  ditch  between 
gas  main  and  line  fence?  If  so,  width  and  depth  of 
such  ditch?  What  months  in  the  year  does  water  stand 
in  ditch?  What  is  the  fall  of  ditch  in  front  of  your 
place  from  side  to  side?  Is  your  place  underdrained; 
if  so,  at  what  depth?  Where  do  your  drains  discharge? 
What  distance  are  your  drains  apart?  Are  they  all  in 
good  running  order?  Does  water  ever  lie  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  your  ground?  If  so,  at  what  seasons?  Is 
nature  of  soil  light  or  heavy?  How  long  since  first 
cleaned  up?  What  have  been  former  crops,  and  with 
what  results?  The  importance  of  such  questions  will 
be  to  prove  that  there  is  oil,  some  natural  gas,  sulphur, 
salt,  standing  water  or  some  other  injurious  matter  in 
soil  to  which  damage  can  be  charged.  Get  all  measure¬ 
ments  accurate,  but  give  them  in  evidence  as  about  so 
many  feet  or  yards,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  gas  com¬ 
pany  will  put  up  a  strenuous  fight,  as  they  pay  their 
legal  talent  by  the  year.  s.  taplin. 

Michigan. 

MULE  BREEDING  IN  VERMONT. 

On  page  747  was  a  picture  of  a  mule  colt  which  won 
second  prize  in  the  photographic  contest.  This  picture 
was  sent  from  Vermont,  and  the  question  has  been 
asked  why  mules  should  be  bred  in  that  State.  Ver¬ 
mont  is  the  home  of  the  famous  Morgan  horses.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  mare  in  the  picture  seems 
greatly  proud  of  her  child.  Why  should  a  Vermont 
farmer  raise  mules?  The  young  man  shown  in  the 
picture  says : 

“Vermont  has  for  a  long  time  been  known  as  the 
home  of  the  Morgan  horse,  which  for  general  farm 
work  is  an  excellent  animal.  Yet  in  the  mule  there  are 
possibilities  not  found  in  the  horse.  The  mule  is  raised 
easier  and  cheaper  than  any  other  stock,  and  is  as  ready 
for  work  or  the  market  at  three  years  of  age  as  the 
horse  at  five  years.  He  is  less  liable  to  heaves,  thick- 
wind,  spavins  or  any  other  unsoundness ;  when  pastured 
is  less  liable  to  injuries  because  he  is  sure-footed  and 
cautious,  avoiding  holes  and  dangerous  places.  He 
can  stand  hardship  and  endure  the  heat  better  than  a 
horse;  is  not  easy  to  sweat,  is  steady,  less  excitable  and 
can  be  relied  upon  as  a  true,  honest,  valuable  worker. 
He  can  back  and  hold  as  heavy  a  load  as  he  can  draw, 
and  the  hills  of  Vermont  furnish  a  good  field  for  him 
to  prove  it.  Where  there  are  plenty  of  mules  there 
will  be  plenty  of  buyers.  There  is  always  a  demand  for 
good  mules.”  ______________ 

NOTES  ON  PAPAWS. 

I  have  picked  and  eaten  the  first  fruit  I  ever  saw 
from  a  grafted  papaw.  In  the  Spring  of  1901  I  pro¬ 
cured  scions  from  J.  A.  Little,  of  Canterbury,  Ind.,  and 
grafted  them  on  a  small  tree.  Last  year  there  were 
several  blossoms,  but  a  late  frost  killed  them.  1  his 
year  five  large  specimens  ripened,  and  what  seems 
rather  remarkable  to  me,  they  softened  on  the  tree 
before  droppping.  They  averaged  nine  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  and  abut  five  to  5^4  inches  in  length ;  big, 
sleek,  fat,  creamy  yellow  fruit  that  were  good  to  look 
at.  On  tasting  I  found  the  smooth  yellow  custard  of 
the  inside  very  good  in  quality,  and  the  seeds  few  and 
dark  in  color.  The  first  of  October  may  be  named  as 
the  approximate  season.  This  is  the  “Uncle  1  om,  and 
I  think  it  well  worth  propagating.  Other  named  varie¬ 
ties  have  not  yet  borne  with  me,  so  I  can  make  no 
comparison  except  .with  the  wild  fruit  of  the  creek  bot¬ 
toms.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  be¬ 
cause  the  papaw  is  usually  only  found  growing  on  bot¬ 
tom  land  it  will  not  succeed  in  the  upland,  but  this  is 
a  mistake,  for  I  have  never  seen  better  nor  larger 
papaws  anywhere  than  those  I  have  found  on  V  lute 
oak  hills.  It  is  possible  that  these  five  specimens  ot 
the  Uncle  Tom  are  the  first  specimens  of  the  grafted 
papaw,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that 
the  papaw  is  amenable  to  grafting  laws  in  the  Spring,  the 
same  as  the  apple  or  pear.  The  medical  schools  do  not 
teach  nor  admit  that  there  is  a  poisonous  principle  m 
the  papaw.  much  like  that  found  in  ivy  and  poison  oak. 
A  few  backwoods  doctors  know  it,  but  the  books  and 
the  professors  do  not  teach  it.  Most  persons  are  im¬ 
mune,  but  with  a  few  the  poison  is  much  more  viru¬ 
lent  than  that  of  either  poison  oak  or  ivy,  and  other 
washes  besides  sugar  of  lead  are  necessary  to  prevent 
the  face  from  breaking  out  in  almost  a  solid  mass  ot 
sores.  B-  buckman. 

Illinois. 
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WATER  POWER  ON  THE  FARM. 

Farmers  who  are  situated  so  that  they  can  make  use 
of  a  waterwheel  often  secure  useful  power  in  this  way. 
A  small  stream  near  the  buildings  often  can  be  made 
to  turn  light  machinery.  W.  H.  Stout  of  Schuylkill  Co., 


POWER  KOIl  WASHING  MACHINE  AND  CHURN.  Fig.  348. 

Pa.,  has  such  a  water  power  which  he  finds  very  useful. 
I  he  pictures  shown  give  an  idea  of  the  work  such  a 
wheel  will  do.  Fig.  348  shows  the  washing  machine, 
grindstone  and  churn  in  position;  Fig.  349  a  mill  used 
for  grinding  grain,  bones  and  oyster  shells,  also  a  fod¬ 
der  cutter  in  view,  while  the  corn  sheller,  and  meat 
chopper,  circular  saw  and  light  grain  separator  are  at 
times  driven.  Fig.  350  shows  force  pump  raising  water 
to  a  1,200  gallon  tank  from  which  it  is  piped  to  the 
stables  and  the  house,  giving  cold  and  hot  water  for 
bath  room  and  other  uses.  For  irrigating  the  garden 
and  yard  it  is  found  very  convenient,  the  force  pump 
driven  by  an  18-inch  turbine  throwing  a  stream  with 
considerable  force,  useful  also  for  washing  wagons  and 
vegetables.  _ 

FARM  PRODUCE  HAULED  BY  TROLLEY . 

Very  Convenient  in  Ohio. 

In  this  section  we  ship  all  kinds  of  farm  produce  on 
the  traction  cars.  Most  of  the  grain  is  shipped  in 
sacks.  Potatoes  are  either  sacked  or  crated.  Unless 
the  shipper  has  a  carload  of  grain  it  is  all  sacked  and 
delivered  at  the  numbered  poles  for  loading.  On  an 
average  we  have  two  numbers  in  a  mile’s  distance;  we 
have  only  a  distance  of  35  rods  to  the  station.  They 
have  fine  waiting  rooms  along  the  line,  and  in  case  of 
rain  the  produce  is  put  in  these  quarters  until  it  is 
loaded.  The  tobacco  is  hauled  to  town,  a  distance  of 
two  miles;  the  reason  they  have  to  do  that  is  because 
there  is  no  side  track  here,  and  it  would  stop  the  traf¬ 
fic,  as  it  takes  too  long  to  unload  and  weigh  the  tobacco. 
Piqua,  Ohio.  j.  b.  s. 

Adds  Value  to  New  York  Farms. 

We  have  a  trolley  line,  the  Lockport,  Olcott  and 
Buffalo  line,  running  right  by  our  farms.  Every  night 
at  9  P.  M.  a  train  of  cars  leaves  Olcott,  stops  at  all 
stations  to  take  on  fruit  or  produce,  and  lands  the  same 
in  Buffalo. the  next  morning  on  the  market.  In  Buffalo 
trains  are  provided  and  everything  is  delivered  to  the 
consignee,  the  same  as  by  express.  A  charge  of  40 
cents  per  100  pounds  is  made  for  freight  and  delivery, 
and  six  one-third  bushel  baskets  of  peaches  are  taken 
for  100  pounds.  Besides  this,  everything  in  the  shape 
of  freight  is  taken,  either  in  small  quantities  or  by 
carloads.  Where  formerly  we  had  to  haul  our  produce 
six  miles  to  Lockport  and  haul  feed,  fertilizer  or  other 
supplies  from  Lockport,  we  now  load  everything  on 
cars  one-fourth  mile  from  the  farm,  and  what  we  buy 
is  delivered  at  same  place.  Where  the  Fall  before  the 
trolley  got  into  running  order  it  took  three  teams  two 
days  to  load  a  car  of  apples  at  Lockport ;  now  one  team 
can  land  a  car  at  our  station  in  half  a  day.  When  we 
load  cars  to  go  over  New  York  Central  from  Lockport 
the  charge  is  $6  extra,  but  if  to  go  on  the  Erie  no  extra 
charge  is  made  over  Lockport  rate.  But  even  when 
going  on  New  York  Central  ff  is  very  much  cheaper 
than  hauling  stuff  six  miles  to  Lockport.  We  would 
not  have  trolley  removed  for  $25  per  acre.  We  were 
offered  $150  per  acre  for  our  farm  of  266  acres,  close 
by  trolley  station,  for  which  a  few  years  ago  we  paid 
$66,  the  enhanced  value  due  largely  to  the  establishment 
of  the  trolley  road.  Some  men  who  opposed  it  most 
strenuously  when  it  was  being  laid  are  now  its  strongest 
friends.  j.  s.  woodward. 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Cincinnati  Interurban  Electric  R.  R.  Co.  has  just 
completed  a  large  freight  depot  at  its  Cincinnati  ter¬ 
minus.  The  branch  running  through  Fruit  Hill  follows 
the  Ohio  pike  for  about  25  miles  into  the  country. 
This  is  a  fruit  and  truck  farming  section.  Passenger 
cars  even  are  provided  with  a  freight  department  in 
front.  Cars  will  stop  at  any  and  all  farms  along  the 
line.  The  happy  farmer  has  only  to  haul  his  produce 
to  the  track,  it  being  marked  with  his  own  name  and 


that  of  commissionman  to  whom  consigned,  and  the 
railroad  does  the  rest,  while  he  is  eating  his  dinner  or 
is  back  in  his  field  gathering  more  goods.  The  electric 
car  comes  whirling  along,  and  seeing  his  produce  on 
the  platform  stops  and  takes  it  on.  From  Fruit  Hill, 
a  distance  of  12  or  more  miles,  they  will  haul,  on  a 
freight  car,  three  bushels  for  ten  cents. 

“It  makes  the  farmer  sort  o’  jolly 
To  ship  his  produce  ou  the  trolley.” 

Fruit  Hill,  O.  x.  r.  h. 

ICEBOX  IN  A  CELLAR. 

Would  it  be  practical  to  build  an  icebox  in  the  cellar  for 
keeping  butter  and  eggs?  I  would  want  one  about  4x5  feet 
square ;  have  good  drainage  for  the  water  to  run  off,  and 
could  arrange  to  put  the  ice  in  from  the  floor  above.  What 
would  be  the  best  material  to  pack  between  the  walls? 
Would  sawdust  do?  How  low  would  the  temperature  have 
to  be  to  keep  butter  a  week  or  10  days?  h.  g.  w. 

Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

The  plan  here  outlined  is  entirely  practicable  and  no 
farm,  where  perishable  products  are  handled  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  should  be  without  a  large  re¬ 
frigerator  of  this  kind.  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  ice¬ 
house,  as  in  most  localities  ice  can  be  purchased  to  fill 
the  icebox — say  200  pounds  per  week — for  less  money 
than  it  costs  to  fill  an  icehouse.  The  idea  of  putting  in 
the  ice  from  floor  above  is  very  good  and  will  save 
much  labor.  The  top,  bottom  and  sides  should  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  insulated  walls,  and  the  care  with  which 
they  are  constructed  will  show  in  the  amount  of  ice 
required  to  keep  the  refrigerator  going.  Beginning  at 
the  outside,  it  may  be  described  as  follows :  Outer  wall 
of  matched  lumber,  layer  of  mineral  felt,  air  space, 
boards,  filling  of  mineral  wool  or  charcoal,  inner  board 
casing  and  zinc  or  galvanized  iron  lining  of  the  ice¬ 
box  and  provision  chamber.  The  air  space  and  middle 
board  wall  may  be  dispensed  with  if  one  does  not  care 


GRINDER  AND  CUTTER  BY  WATER  POWER.  Fig.  349. 


to  be  so  thorough.  Sawdust  for  filling  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
commended,  as  it  will  decay  and  be  objectionable  in  that 
way.  Mineral  wool  is  the  best  insulating  material 
known  for  a  cold  box,  but  probably  charcoal  will  be 
more  convenient  to  obtain.  There  should  be  bevel  doors 
for  entering  the  cold  provision  apartment  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  and  for  putting  the  ice  in  the  top.  These  doors 
should  be  constructed  on  somewhat  the  same  manner 
as  the  sides. 

The  ice  rack  requires  some  ingenuity  to  make  in  order 
to  drain  off  water,  prevent  dirt  from  falling  and  yet 
allowing  the  cold  air  to  pass  downward  freely.  It  should 
have  an  opening  in  the  middle  well  covered  over  by  a 
second  arched  floor  above.  The  drainage  pipe  to  carry 
off  the  water  should  keep  the  floor  clear  of  water  and 
should  be  trapped  to  prevent  any  warm  air  coming  in. 
The  cold  air  falls  directly  from  the  ice  to  the  body  of 
the  provision  chamber,  and  the  warmer  air  will  creep 
up  along  the  walls,  passing  into  the  ice  box  by  ducts 
through  the  ice  floor.  It  is  then  cooled  again  or  passes 
off,  in  part,  through  the  adjustable  ventilators  near  the 
top  of  the  structure.  Only  general  principles  are  here 
described.  It  would  require  some  mechanical  skill  to 
work  out  the  details  so  as  to  make  a  successful  job. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  the  temperature  be¬ 
ing  low  enough  to  keep  butter  and  eggs,  so  long  as 
there  was  ice  in  the  ice  box.  g  d 


STORING  CABBAGE  FOR  WINTER  FEED. 

I  doubt  if  any  other  kind  of  stock  will  use  a  cabbage 
crop  to  as  good  advantage  as  will  sheep.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  it,  and  when  fed  judiciously  they  will 
grow  and  fatten  very  rapidly.  Some  dairymen  claim 
good  results  from  feeding  them  to  cows,  but  it  must  be 
understood  that  there  will  be  danger  of  injury  to  the 
flavor  of  the  milk  and  its  products  if  cabbage  is  fed 
carelessly,  or  in  too  great  quantities,  and  in  whatever 
limited  quantity  they  are  fed  it  should  always  be"  done 
after  milking.  In  feeding  to  any  kind  of  stock  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  allow  any  decayed  parts  of 


leaves  in  the  manger,  as  they  will  create  a  filthy  condi¬ 
tion  which  should  never  be  found  in  a  feed  rack  or 
manger.  Cabbage  may  be  stored  through  Winter  at  a 
small  expense  if  there  is  a  cellar  at  hand  which  is  dry 
and  can  be  kept  at  an  even,  low  temperature.  The  cab¬ 
bage  should  be  kept  in  racks  or  cribs,  so  as  to  admit  of 
a  circulation  of  air  through  them,  and  they  should  not 
be  laid  directly  against  the  outside  wall.  It  is  better  if 
the  cabbage  is  put  into  the  cellar  when  dry.  When 
stored  in  this  way  it  may  be  taken  out  as  needed  for 
use.  If  a  cellar  is  not  available  it  may  be  kept  in  pits 
so  arranged  that  the  cabbage  may  be  taken  out  daily  in 
whatever  quantities  are  needed  for  use. 

I  think  the  most  satisfactory  cabbage  pit  is  made 
about  as  follows :  Select  a  location  where  the  ground 
is  naturally  dry,  and  no  danger  of  surface  water.  It 
should  be  as  near  the  stables  as  possible,  and  protected 
from  wind.  Make  a  bunk  six  feet  wide  and  of  con¬ 
venient  length  by  driving  stakes  firmly  in  the  ground, 
and  on  the  insides  of  which  boards  are  firmly  nailed, 
making  the  sides  two  feet  high.  Run  a  good  stiff 
scantling  lengthwise  directly  over  the  center  of  the 
pit,  six  feet  from  the  ground,  for  a  ridge  pole.  This 
must  be  well  supported  in  order  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  covering  and  snow.  Make  a  square  box  ventilator 
on  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the  pit,  and  running  its 
entire  length ;  scatter  a  little  straw  on  the  ground  and 
place  the  heads  snugly  in  the  pit,  making  it  as  full  as 
possible,  not  to  interfere  with  the  roof  boards.  Ven¬ 
tilators  should  be  provided  in  the  ridge  about  15  feet 
apart,  and  the  whole  roof  and  sides  covered  with  straw 
and  dirt  in  such  amounts  as  necessary  to  protect  from 
freezing,  always  keeping  in  mind  that  while  they  must 
be  fully  protected  from  freezing,  there  is  always  danger 
from  keeping  them  too  warm,  and  thus  causing  decay. 
Cabbage  may  be  taken  from  one  end  of  the  pit  through 
the  Winter  as  needed,  the  open  end  being  kept  filled 
with  straw,  and  all  covered  over  with  old  carpets  or 
blankets.  If  cabbage  could  be  cut  into  a  silo  and  kept 
like  corn  the  whole  matter  of  storing  for  feed  would  be 
a  simple  one,  but  all  efforts  tcT  do  so  must  result  in 
failure,  as  the  entire  mass  will  soon  decay. 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y,  frank  d.  ward. 

AIR  IN  A  WATER  PIPE. 

On  page  743  the  following  water  problem  is  stated : 

I  get  my  water  from  a  small  spring,  2 Vi  to  five  gallons 
per  minute,  3,800  feet  away,  with  about  12  feet  fall  from 
spring,  1,500  feet  flown  grade,  then  up  grade  about  six 
feet.  I  have  300  feet  llA-inch  pipe;  rest  of  line  one-inch 
pipe.  Every  10  days  I  have  to  pump  out  the  rust,  as  I 
have  black  pipe.  This  gives  me  a  full  flow  of  water  for 
four  days,  then  it  gets  weaker  each  day  thereafter.  If  I 
should  use  300  feet  of  three-inch  pipe  at  start  would  that 
give  me  force  to  run  out  rust? 

The  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  rust  as  a  stoppage 
as  with  air  in  the  pipe  at  the  elevation,  which  soon  ac¬ 
cumulates  and  causes  the  stoppage.  There  should  be  a 
T  in  the  pipe  with  a  perpendicular  pipe  out  of  it  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  water  will  flow  past,  while 
the  air  escapes.  A  30-inch  pipe  that  supplies  Syracuse 
with  water  from  the  Skaneateles  Lake  18  miles  distant 
has  air  gates  over  the  line  at  every  elevation.  These 
are  opened  to  let  out  the  air  every  other  day,  re¬ 
quiring^  a  man  to  walk  over  the  line  half  way  each 
day.  The  air  chamber  on  a  water  ram  requires  once  in 
four  to  six  days  to  be  opened  and  a  new  supply  of  air 
let  in.  The  air  is  not  exhausted,  as  many  suppose,  but 
becomes  so  packed  that  the  air  becomes  as  dense 
as  the  water,  and  causes  an  unsteady  flow  and 
soon  a  stoppage.  There  is  an  advantage  in  hav¬ 
ing  several  of  these  air  escapes  to  help  locate  a 
stoppage  in  water  pipes.  It  may  be  difficult  now,  as 
the  pipe  is  laid,  to  put  in  the  escape.  I  would  dig 
down  to  the  pipe  and  drill  a  hole  large  enough  to  in¬ 
sert  a  %-inch  brass  pipe,  which  can  be  driven  in  the 
hole,  or  a  galvanized  pipe  could  be  used.  If  inserted 
at  the  highest  point  on  the  pipe  it  will  not  require  a 
perfect  fit,  as  the  water  will  flow  past  to  the  lowest 
point.  If  inquirer  has  bought  pipe  since  steel  has 
taken  the  place  of  iron  I  pity  him.  Galvanized  iron  is 
a  little  better,  but  not  much,  as  late  years  the  pipe  has 
a  very  thin  wash  that  soon  gives  way.  I  am  about  to 
lay  a  cement  pipe  in  the  place  of  iron,  which  has  rusted 
out  in  eight  years.  Some  one  should  invent  a  cement 
pipe  in  lengths  of  18  to  24  inches  that  can  be  cemented 
at  the  joints  with  Portland  cement.  I  can  lay  a  con¬ 
tinuous  pipe  over  a  rod  about  four  feet  long  with  a 
short  follower  to  smooth  as  it  is  slowly  pulled  along. 
Some  years  ago  such  pipe  was  made  with  water  lime 
cement  with  fair  success,  but  failed  from  not  being 


FORCE  PUMP  FOR  WATER  POWER.  Fig.  350. 

firm  enough  to  prevent  roots  growing  through  and  fill¬ 
ing  the  pipe.  It  often  was  cracked  from  freezing. 
Such  pipe  must  be  below  the  frost  and  have  iron  or 
wood  for  any  point  where  frost  is  liable  to  break  it. 
Should  the  inquirer  make  a  success  in  allowipg  the  air 
to  escape,  I  would  like  him  to  report  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 

->  ^  C.  M, 
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BRIEF  NOTES  ON  PIPES  AND 
CISTERNS. 

A  Leaking  Cistern. 

I  have  had  some  trouble  with  cisterns  leak¬ 
ing  where  built  with  brick  and  cement.  I  am 
now  thinking  of  building  one  of  cement  alone, 
making  the  wall  about  four  inches.  What 
do  you  think  of  it  ?  1  can  get  Portland  at 

$2.50  per  barrel.  Would  you  build  the  wall 
circular  or  square?  Could  I  make  the  arch 
of  cement  alone,  or  would  I  have  to  use 
brick  for  that?  How  much  sand  should  be 
added  to  cement?  w.  s.  E. 

Casey,  Ill. 

If,  after  building  a  cistern  the  usual  way 
with  brick  and  cement,  a  wash  is  made  of 
clear  cement  and  water,  and  brushed  upon 
the  walls  like  whitewash,  the  walls  will  be 
found  to  be  impervious  to  water.  A  cistern 
can  l>e  made  of  cement  alone,  and  if  the 
earth  in  which  it  is  made  is  of  a  solid  clayey 
nature  the  wall  of  cement  need  not  be  over 
two  inches  in  thickness.  Bricks  would  have 
to  be  used  for  the  arch,  but  it  is  better  not 
to  make  an  arch.  Cisterns  are  usually  under 
lloors,  and  if  not  they  can  l>c  lloored  over 
and  the  under  side  lathed  and  plastered  with 
adamant.  It  becomes  hard  as  stone,  is  rot- 
proof,  dirt-proof  and  moisture-proof.  Built 
In  this  way  a  cistern  can  be  made  more 
cheaply,  as  it  does  not  have  to  be  so  deep, 
and  can  be  larger  in  the  diameter.  A  cis¬ 
tern  should  always  be  circular,  as  it  makes 
the  walls  stronger  and  takes  less  material 
for  a  given  amount  of  water  stored.  Two 
parts  of  sand  to  one  of  cement  are  about 
right. 

Protecting  a  Water  Pipe. 

Can  I  protect  water  pipe,  leading  from 
tank  65  feet  high,  from  freezing  by  wrap¬ 
ping  with  asbestos,  and  then  wrapping  with 
tarred  paper?  Ilow  much  of  a  stream  run¬ 
ning  waste  will  prevent  freezing?  Will  a 
steady  drop  do  it  ?  s.  d.  e. 

Umpqua  Ferry,  Ore. 

The  plan  suggested  is  as  good  as  anything 
can  be  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  if  the  temper¬ 
ature  falls  very  low  it  may  be  necessary,  in 
addition,  to  surround  the  wrapped  pipe  with 
a  tight  box  packed  with  dry  sawdust.  Pre¬ 
caution  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  sawdust 
dry.  A  stream  of  water  running  as  thick  as 
a  rye  straw  will  not  freeze  if  there  is  a  free 
movement  of  the  flow. 

Preserving  Shingles 

I  wish  to  lay  40,000  sawed  White  hemlock 
shingles.  How  can  I  make  them  more  dura¬ 
ble,  so  as  to  pay  to  dip  them  in  petroleum  or 
paint  them  with  it;  or  is  some  other  prep¬ 
aration  better?  How  is  it  best  to  put  il  on? 

Fair  lee,  Vt.  M.  w.  s. 

The  most  practicable  plan  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  lie  to  dip  in  petroleum  and 
set  up  on  a  trough  until  the  surplus  oil  drips 
o(T.  Hemlock  shingles  are  not  worth  putting 
<m  a  roof  unless  they  are  treated  in  some 
way  to  make  them  more  lasting.  Shingles 
treated  in  this  way  are  not  desirable  for 
houses,  as  it  makes  them  more  liable  to  take 
fire. 

Keeping  Pipe  from  Rusting. 

I  would  like  information  as  to  the  best 
application  to  keep  iron  pipe  from  rusting? 
The  pipe  is  buried  in  the  ground,  used  for 
water  system,  and  not  galvanized,  f.  w.  v. 

Milton,  N.  Y. 

l’aint  the  pipes  with  red  oxide  of  iron  and 
boiled  linseed  oil.  Finish  with  a  second  coat 
of  raw  oil.  G.  d. 


A  SOUTHERN  WOMAN'S  GARDEN. 

Near  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
my  husband  and  1  have  a  little  home  50  by 
10514  feet.  My  husband  works  every  day  in 
a  shop  across  town,  leaving  home  at  6.30  A. 
M..  returning  at  0  P.  M.  We  have  three 
children,  seven  years,  four  years  and  one  year 
of  age.  On  this  lot  we  have  our  residence ; 
in  the  front  yard  we  have  a  grass  plot,  a 
few  roses,  one  Niagara  grape,  one  Virginia 
creeper,  a  small  flowering  crah  tree,  violets 
and  two  cedars  and  one  maple  for  shade.  In 
the  back  yard  we  have  quite  a  number  of 
Brown  Leghorn  chickens,  which  supply  11s 
with  eggs  the  year  around,  and  in  the  Spring 
I  sell  eggs  for  setting  at  75  cents  per  13,  be¬ 
side  having  them  to  sell  at  market  price 
most  of  the  time.  We  have  some  baby  chick¬ 
ens  on  hand  and  more  coming  on  in  a  few 
days.  We  have  planted  in  this  yard  three 
apple  trees  and  one  fig  tree  and  one 
grapevine.  On  a  stump  my  husband  has  a 
tub  in  which  grows  a  beautiful  Caladium. 
Under  the  largest  apple  tree  we  have  a  lawn 
swing  for  the  children.  The  fowl,  coal  and 
nest  house,  all  of  which  are  under  one  roof, 
is  in  one  corner.  Then  comes  the  garden,  our 
special  pride.  Before  you  come  to  it  proper 
we  have  two  plum  trees,  two  peach  trees,  one 
apple,  one  fig,  one  pecan,  a  bed  of  rape  for  the 
chickens,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least,  is 
an  orange  tree  of  which  we  are  justly  proud; 
it  is  quite  a  rarity,  as  it  grows  in  the  open 
ground,  and  if  we  are  successful  with  it  this 
Winter  will  bear  next  Summer.  Then  the 
garden,  in  which  we  have  four  fine  peach 
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trees,  three  pear  trees,  two  plum  trees,  seven 
grapevines,  one  pecan  tree,  one  Scuppernong 
vine.  We  have  quite  a  nice  strawberry  bed, 
with  raspberries  along  the  fence.  In  vege¬ 
tables  we  have  pole,  snap  and  Lima  beans;  of 
the  two  first  in  almost  every  stage  of  bear¬ 
ing:  tomatoes,  peppers,  yellow,  red.  hot  and 
sweet ;  cabbage  and  beets.  Coming  on  we 
have  young  cabbage  and  beets,  col  lards,  greens 
of  all  kinds,  lettuce,  radishes,  mustard,  pars¬ 
ley,  turnips,  ground  peas,  parsnips  and  two 
more  liens  of  different  growths  of  rape.  Off 
this  same  garden  we  have  already  raised 
enough  Irish  potatoes  to  last  six  months  and 
onions  enough  for  a  year.  Scattered  about 
we  have  several  nice  roses,  which  lend  beauty 
ana  fragrance  where  so  much  usefulness  is 
found.  We  have  raised  all  the  vegetables  we 
have  used  since  May,  and  have  had  greens 
and  onions  since  the  last  of  March.  I  have 
sold  vegetables  to  my  neighbors  all  the  time. 
All  the  work  about  the  place  is  done  by  my 
husband  and  myself  (except  breaking  the 
ground  in  the  Spring).  He  tends  the  garden 
and  fruit  and  I  take  care  of  the  children, 
house,  vegetables  and  chickens,  he  doing  his 
part  between  work  hours  and  on  holidays.  Yet 
we  both  find  time  to  talk  some,  visit  some, 
read  some  and  enjoy  life  generally.  Some 
people  think  because  they  live  in  town  they 
must  buy  everything,  but  with  a  little  ground, 
a  little  labor,  patience  and  care,  you  will  find 
a  great  change  in  the  most  hideous  piece  of 
ground,  and  then  the  exquisite  pleasure  and 
taste  of  having  raised  your  own  vegetables 
and  getting  them  fresh  and  crisp  every  day. 
and  most  of  all.  you  will  find  quite  a  nice 
little  bit  of  change  coming  in  all  the  time. 

MBS.  OTT. 


Sugar  Beets  for  Hogs. 

,J.  J.  /’.,  Tilton,  X.  It. — Are  sugar  beets 
good  food  for  hogs?  If  so.  what  would  you 
feed  to  make  a  balanced  ration? 

Ans. — We  have  found  sugar  beets  ex¬ 
cellent  for  hogs.  They  may  be  run 
through  a  root  cutter  or  sliced  with  a 
spade  and  fed  on  a  clean  floor.  They  rank 
with  corn  as  a  fat  producer  and  need  some 
food  strong  in  muscle  makers  to  balance 
them.  Wheat  bran  is  good,  though  we 
would  not  feed  it  alone.  One  part  mid¬ 
dlings  to  three  parts  bran  make  a  good 
mixture  to  feed  with  the  beets.  Clover 
or  Alfalfa  hay  will  help  balance  the  beets. 
If  this  hay  can  be  cut  a  good  way  to  feed 
it  is  to  put  it  in  a  barrel  and  pour  on 
boiling  water.  Cover  with  a  blanket  or 
sack  and  let  it  steam  over  night.  The 
warm  soft  mess  makes  a  fine  feed  for  hogs. 

Apples  for  Michigan. 

G.  R.  O.,  Vicksburg ,  Mich. — I  shall  plant 
10  acres  of  apple  orchard  this  Fall,  and  would 
like  your  advice  as  to  varieties  of  Winter 
fruit  best  suited  to  the  wholesale  trade.  I 
shall  plant  but  four  varieties:  am  advised 
by  a  nursery  in  this  State  to  plant  Wealthy, 
Wolf  River,  I.ongfield.  Baldwin  and  Northern 
Spy.  The  soil  is  hilly  and  quite  sandy. 

Ans. — All  the  varieties  mentioned  will 
do  well  in  Michigan,  but  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  planting  of  Wolf  River  and  Long- 
field  as  I  do  not  think  them  suitable  for 
commercial  orchard  purposes  there.  Wolf 
River  is  rather  too  large  for  remaining 
on  the  tree,  but  it  is  very  showy,  and 
Longfield  is  small  and  of  poor  quality. 
Northern  Spy  is  excellent  and  Baldwin  is 
good,  but  Sutton  is  a  more  regular  bear¬ 
er  and  better  in  quality  of  fruit,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  region  where 
Baldwin  succeeds.  Wealthy  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  bearer  and  the  fruit  looks  well  and  sells 
well.  It  will  pay  to  use  it  as  a  filler  be¬ 
tween  the  standard  varieties.  Grimes  will 
do  well  there,  and  will  sell  early  in  Win¬ 
ter  at  good  prices  in  the  fancy  markets. 

White  Grubs  in  Strawberries. 

J.  N.  R.,  Grugers,  X.  Y. — This  Spring  I  set 
out  a  new  strawberry  bod.  The  ground 
seemed  to  be  very  rich,  as  the  plants  have 
grown  very  large,  making  three  or  four  fruit¬ 
ing  crowns.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
with  grubs  eating  off  the  roots.  The  grubs 
looked  like  the  white  grubs  you  find  in  ma¬ 
nure  heaps.  No  one  here  seems  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  grubs  eating  off  the  roots.  What 
was  the  cause,  and  what  do  you  do  for  them? 
Would  you  put  manure  or  fertilizer  on  this 
Fall  or  wait  until  Spring? 

Ans. — The  grubs  were  doubtless  genuine 
white  grubs,  or  the  young  of  May  beetles 
or  “June  bugs.”  They  are  not  like  the 
grubs  found  in  manure,  and  the  latter  do 
not  attack  living  roots  when  the  manure 
is  used  on  crops.  The  white  grubs  which 
attack  the  strawberries  were  doubtless  in 
the  sod  or  soil  before  the  berries  were 
set.  Where  strawberries  are  set  on  sod 
land,  they  are  quite  liable  to  attack  from 


white  grubs.  No  satisfactory  remedy  has 
yet  been  found  for  these  pests.  No  ap¬ 
plication  can  be  made  on  the  soil  that  will 
kill  the  grubs  and  not  the  plants.  Frequent 
cultivation  is  the  greatest  discourager  of 
white  grubs.  Often  one  can  “hand-dig” 
the  grubs  from  under  infested  plants. 
But  better  not  set  strawberry  beds  on 
sod  land  until  it  has  been  used  for  other 
cultivated  crops  for  a  season  or  two. 
Prof.  Craig  says  he  would  apply  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  this  Fall.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

Iron  Pipe  For  Posts. — Posts  being  rather 
scarce  here,  I  am  thinking  of  using  second¬ 
hand  iron  pipe  for  posts  for  vineyard  trellis. 
How  long  will  such  material  last?  I  do  not 
know  just  what  thickness  I  can  get.  I  figure 
a  saving  in  planting  them,  as  a  crowbar  hole 
will  do  instead  of  a  large  hole  as  for  a 
wooden  post.  I  have  about  2,500  to  set.  I 
think  I-  can  get  them  for  one  cent  per  foot 
and  locust  would  cost  1  *4  to  2  cents. 

Kentucy.  F.  B.  T. 

R.  N.-Y. — If  any  reader  has  had  experience 
with  pipe  for  posts  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  him. 

Picking  Kieffer  Pears. — Inquiry  among 
Kentucky  growers  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
main  effort  often  is  to  get  these  pears  into 
the  market  as  soon  as  the  money  can  be  got 
for  them,  regardless  of  the  ideal  methods  of 
handling  them.  As  one  grower  says :  “A 
Kieffer  ought  to  get  mature  on  the  tree,  rip¬ 
ening  to  a  lemon  yellow  shade,  but  we  gather 
earlier  simply  to  get  on  the  market  before 
the  avalanche  comes.  But  the  way  for  one 
to  manage  who  expects  to  use  these  pears  in 
his  own  family  is  to  let  them  ripen  to  this 
lemon  yellow  shade,  then  gather.  If  he 
wants  pears  soft  and  juicy  quickly,  let  them 
be  heaped  in  a  warm  room  and  covered  with 
blankets.  If  he  is  in  no  hurry,  let  them  be 
stored  in  a  cool  room,  and  let  them  swelter 
afterwards.  In  other  words,  a  Kieffer  will 
not  mellow  in  a  cool  room,  and  if  so  ripened 
is  like  a  turnip.  Let  them  be  finished  in  a 
warm  place,  and  whether  to  be  stored  for  a 
considerable  time  or  to  be  used  in  a  hurry, 
do  not  ventilate,  as  the  circulation  of  air — 
always  warm  at  this  time — shrivels  this 
pear.  C.  W.  MATHEWS. 

Ivy.  State  College. 

Stay  man’s  Winesap. — I  have  now  fruited 
Sta.vinan  for  five  consecutive  seasons,  and  am 
much  pleased  with  it.  In  comparison  with 
Baldwin  and  York  Imperial  I  find  it  even  a 
more  productive  variety  than  either  of  these, 
for  the  reason  that  it  yields  a  fair  crop  of 
apples  off  seasons,  and  a  remarkably  heavy 
crop  the  other  seasons.  The  fruit  attains 
good  size  and  good  color,  and  it  is  a  good 
keeper.  In  quality  I  regard  it  as  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  York  Imperial  and  Ben  Davis.  Were 
1  planting  an  apple  orchard  next  Spring  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  Winter  varieties 
would  be  Stayman.  and  I  am  not  sure  but 
what  99  per  cent  would  be  Stayman.  It  is 
an  apple  that  evidently  is  going  to  succeed 
over  a  large  extent  of  country,  including  the 
Baldwin  belt  of  the  North  and  the  Winesap 
belt,  of  the  South.  h.  a.  c. 

Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 


APPLE  BARRELS 


—Buy  now  and  save  money 
1  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 


WE  BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE 

that  we  have  ready  for  Fall  delivery  a  large  variety 
of  .Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs.  Japan  Maples,  Rhododendrons. 
Azaleas,  Evergreens  and  Hedge  Plants,  all 
being  In  excellent  condition.  Catalogue  Bent  free. 

KISSENA  NURSERIES. 

PARSONS  &  SONS  CO.,  Ltd.,  -  -  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


inni  r  Tnrrc— 100,000  cheap,  catalog  free. 
MllLL  I  IlLl  u  Peach.  Pear.  Plum  and  Cherry.' 
W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON,  BEVERLY,  OHIO. 


npi  fill  anil  other  fruit  trees  ut  wholesale  prices.  Pricelist 
rCAun  free.  K.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  I,  Stockley,  Del. 


PECAN  TREES  AND,  NUTS  seed  lingtrees, (1,2 

years  old.)  The  G.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  tine.)  Dewitt, Ga 


KEVITT’S  PLANTS 

GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  ME.  Athenia,  N.  „. 


LARGEST  PEACH  TREE 
GROWERS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Write  for  our  new  Illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  general 
Nursery  Stock. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


GRAPE  VINES 

Cnrranti,  Gooseberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Straw¬ 
berries.  Price  List  FREE. 

Send  So  itunp  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalog. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.  Frsdonia,  N.  V. 


FR  U/T~  TREES. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 
Write  for  Price  List. 


CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry*  O. 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
"  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distn- 
’  bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


TREES  TREES  TREES 

400,000  Apple,  300,000  Peach, 
50,000  Pear,  40,000  Sour  Cherry, 
40,000  Japan  Plums. 

Best  packing,  best  grading,  best  prices,  best  trees; 
best  place  to  buy  orchards.  Jobbers  supplied.  Ourfree 
!  catalogue  is  meaty.  No  agents.  Firm  not  impersonal. 
Woodview  Nurseries,  B.3,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa 


uBERCKMANSa 


AUGUSTA  GA 


DO  YOU  SHIP  APPLES? 


If  so,  allow  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the 

SOUTH  SIDE  CALIFORNIA  APPLE  BOX. 

SOUTH  SIDE  MFG.  CO.,  PETERSBURG,  VA. 


EST.  1884.  DWYER’S  NURSERIES.  mt.mw.. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  in  all  the  standard 
and  new  varieties.  Write  to  us  for  our  free,  descriptive,  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES  NEW  ENGLAND 

nd  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  ”  stock  grown  in  the  United  States.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
irnamentals.  Write  ns  about  your  Fall  planting— advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations,  free. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking.  _ 

ITEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 

Apples.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 

1  iibiwiii  ■  ......  Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 

name’  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


fREES 


$7  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID, 


TREES  AND  PLANTS 

Our  FREE  CATALOGUE  will  save  yot 


Free  from  Scale.  New  and  Choice  Varieties. 


Blackberries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries. 

yonoinoney.  MYER  &  SON,  BridgeviUe,  Del. 


JOIISTG!  GOING! 

etz  Spy,  Bothwell  Grimes,  Powell  Spitz,  Sutton,  Baldwin, 

1  other  leading  sorts  bred  from  selected  bearing  parents  are  now  sold  close,  and  we  will  have 
y  few.  If  any,  of  many  leading  sorts  for  Spring  unless  reserved  now.  Why  wait  until  Spring.  pa> 
re,  and  take  what  you  can  get  elsewhere?  Why  not  give  us  your  orders  now,  with  deposit,  and  nave 
at  you  want  reserved  for  Spring  shipment?  We  can  ship  nowif  you  prefer.  Write  us  what  you  want. 
Fall  is  the  BUSINESS  time  to  BUY  your  trees.  .  ,,  ,,  v 

ic  Tree  Breeder.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  OANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


with  a  stiff  brush.  The  paint  is  applied  from 
about  two  inches  below  the  surface  to  about 
12  to  18  inches  above.  Before  painting  ex¬ 
amine  the  tree  carefully  for  borers,  digging 
out  any  found,  and  cutting  away  the  injured 
tissue ;  then  coat  the  wound  with  paint. 
Ready-mixed  paints  should  be  avoided,  as 


1904. 

HOW  TO  STORE  CABBAGE. 

In  the  first  place,  silaging  cabbage  has 
never  been  tried  here,  as  far  as  I  have  ever 
heard,  and  t  do  not  believe  it  is  practical 
to  make  a  cabbage  silage,  as  cabbage  is 
composed  of  so  large  a  per  cent  of  water,  they  may  contain  mineral  oils  or  turpentine 
it  would  be  very  mushy  and  soft.  There 
is  a  large  acreage  of  cabbage  here,  and 
the  price  is  very  low,  $2  per  ton  being 
price  paid  by  shippers.  We  have  had  good 
success  keeping  cabbage  in  pits,  similar  to 
potato  pits,  but  must  not  be  kept  too 
warm;  in  fact  as  near  the  freezing  point 
as  possible  without  actual  freezing.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  way  is  to  dig  a  trench  18 
or  24  inches  deep  by  six-feet  wide,  and  as 

manv  feet  long  as  is  necessary  to  hold  the  recovers  from  the  setback  received  at 

y  -  -  time.  While  farmers  excuse  the  lack  of  fresh 
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both  of  which  are  harmful.  The  paint  is 
not  advised  for  peach  trees  without  careful 
experiment  first.  We  have  no  records  of  its 
use  on  quince.  The  chief  object  in  using  the 
paint  is  to  prevent  attacks  by  rabbits  and 
mice. 

AN  ILLINOIS  HOME  GARDEN. 

As  a  rule  1  believe  the  best  gardens  are  to 
be  found  in  the  city,  the  farmer  having  so 
little  time  to  attend  to  the  work  at  the  proper 
season  that  it  is  badly  neglected  and  seldom 

that 


entire  amount.  Begin  at  one  end  and 
pile  the  cabbage  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  peak  similar  to  diagram.  When 


fruit  and  vegetables  on  the  plea  of  lack  of 
time,  the  city  man  pleads  lack  of  space.  That 
both  parties  could  do  better  with  the  means 


TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

A  Technical  Trespass. 

if  a  farmer  places  a  R.  F.  D.  letter  box 
on  side  of  the  road  along  another  man’s  prop¬ 
erty,  without  the  owner’s  knowledge  or  con¬ 
sent,  can  the  owner  of  the  land  take  it  away  ? 
It  is  so  placed  that  the  owner  of  letter  box 
must  cross  another  man’s  field  to  get  to 
letter  box.  The  owner  of  lettei*  box  has  a 
driveway  to  the  main  road,  but  it  is  not  so 
near  or  convenient.  H.  a.  h. 

Easton,  l*a. 

Usually  the  owner  of  land  in  the  coun¬ 
try  owns  the  fee  of  a  highway  running 
past  his  property  to  the  middle  thereof. 
The  public  has  merely  an  easement  over 
the  way.  The  soil,  trees,  mineral  and 
grass  in  the  highway  belong  to  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  owner,  and  the  only  right  the  public 
has  is  to  pass  to  and  fro.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  unwarranted  to  place  a  private  let¬ 
ter  box  on  the  roadside  in  front  of  the 


HOW  TO  FIND  OUT. 


cabbage  are  all  in,  cover  with  boards  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  can  be  removed 
as  cabbage  are  used  out.  They  should  be 
placed  in  pit  just  before  freezing  weather 
begins.  Cover  the  boards  with  straw  and 
as  weather  grows  colder  with  manure 
enough  to  keep  from  freezing.  I  have 
'known  of  cabbage  being  kept  successfully 
in  the  way  I  have  described.  Some  vents 
should  be  left  in  the  board  roof. 

Michigan. _ E-  A-  E- 

TREE  PLANTING  AND  PAINTING. 
Root-Pruning  Cherry  Trees ;  Mulching. 

In  Stringfellow's  “New  Horticulture’’  I  can 
find  no  reference  to  cherry  trees.  Will  the 
rules  for  close  root  and  top-pruning  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  cherry?  H.  a.  k. 

Easton,  Pa. 

Root-pruning  applies  to  the  cherry  as  well 
as  all  other  deciduous  fruit  and  forest  trees, 
also  to  all  evergreens,  but  the  tops  must  be 
cut  short  and  foliage  removed.  There  are 
many  fine  orange  groves  in  Florida  from 
trees  thus  treated,  and  the  Director  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Brazil  writes  me  that  root-prun¬ 
ing  has  proved  such  a  success  on  the  coffee 
tree  that  all  their  new  plantations  are  being 
thus  set.  In  looking  over  my  recent  reply  to 
inquiries  about  mulching  peach  trees,  I  see 
that  1  have  inadvertently  made  it  appear  that 
1  condemn  mulching.  The  fact  is  those  in¬ 
quiries  were  all  from  parties  who  have  or¬ 
chards  from  close  root-pruned  trees  in  bear¬ 
ing,  bnt  who  now  wish  to  change  from  culti¬ 
vation  to  sod.  The  mulch  is  Nature’s  own 
method,  and  the  very  best  for  trees  the  first 
or  even  second  year,  and  I  would  have  used 
it  on  my  lawn  instead  of  a  small,  clean  cir¬ 
cle,  but  my  wife  objected  on  the  score  of  neat¬ 
ness,  and  I  found  the  lawn  mower  would 
drag  the  mulch  off.  As  the  cultivator  will 
do  the  same,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  young 
trees  clean  where  crops  are  to  be  grown  in 
the  orchard,  until  they  begin  to  bear,  when 
cultivation  should  cease. 

H.  M.  STRING  FELLOW. 


at  hand  all  will  agree.  Our  garden  is  in  a  pr0perty  in  question  for  the  benefit  of  an- 
city  of  35,000  people,  and  we  have  three  lots 
each  ">0x10")  feet.  The  house  and  ground  that 
is  seeded  down  occupies  about  one-fourtli  of 
the  whole,  so  that  is  not  available  for  garden 
purposes,  except  that  a  few  plum  and  cherry 
trees  are  planted  in  place  of  other  shade 
trees.  All  the  vegetables  required  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  six  persons  are  grown,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  potatoes,  which  we  seldom  raise.  We 
grow  beets,  snap  and  shell  beans,  cabbage, 
cauliflower,  celery,  carrots,  cucumbers,  corn, 
lettuce,  melons,  onions,  both  set  and  seed; 
pumpkins,  peas,  parsley,  parsnips,  radishes, 


destroy  any  letter  boxes  established  by  the 
Postmaster-General.  Even  if  the  owner 
has  a  right  to  remove  the  box  in  spite  of 
this  statute,  he  would  better  take  legal 
proceedings  to  avoid  conflict  with  the 
Government. 


Painting  Trees. 

J.  G.  P.,  Rome,  Pa. — After  reading  what 
you  say  about  painting  apple  trees,  page  703, 
the  experience  of  a  man  living  four  or  five 
miles  from  me  may  be  of  interest.  lie  had 
an  orchard  of  about  100  trees,  four  or  five 
years  old.  He  gave  them  a  coat  of  paint 
from  the  ground  to  the  limbs,  and  they  died. 

It.  N.-.Y. — Did  he  use  pure  white  lead  and 
oil  or  a  prepared  paint?  It  was  clearly 
stated  that  the  prepared  paints  should  never 
be  used. 

White  Paint  for  Apple  Trees . 

Will  The  R.  N.-Y.  give  for  the  benefit  of  a 
new  reader  Prof.  Alwood’s  method  of  treating 
fruit  trees  with  white  lead  and  oil  paint  as 
a  preventive  of  borers?  Is  the  present  time, 
and  a  little  later  in  the  Fall  the  proper  sea¬ 
son  to  apply  it  to  apple  trees  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York  City?  Will  it  work  all  right 
on  quince  trees?  Has  it  been  tried  on 
quinces?  N.  B- 

Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

The  present  time  and  a  little  later  in  the 
Fall  is  the  proper  season  for  applying  paint 
to  trees ;  it  is  considered  too  binding  for  ap¬ 
plication  at  the  commencement  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  Prof.  Alwood  buys  the  white 
lead  in  kegs,  then  mixes  it  with  pure  linseed 
oil,  making  it  the  proper  consistency  for  out¬ 
side  work.  Earth  is  removed  from  around 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  a  day  or  two  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  they  may  become  perfectly  dry,  any 
particles  of  earth  adhering  being  removed 


R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


REGISTER  NOW  FOR  THE 

SPECIAL  WINTER  COURSES 

at  the  Rhode  Island  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

FARM-PRACTICE  bIMo^o 

POULTRY-KEEPING  Begins  Jan.  4 

For  circulars  address 
President  K.  L.  BUTTERFIELD, 
Mention  this  paper.  Kingston,  Rhode  Island. 


other  party  without  the  owner’s  consent. 
In  so  doing  a  technical  trespass  was  com¬ 
mitted.  The  owner  of  the  land  may  pro¬ 
ceed  either  in  an  action  of  ejectment  or 
otherwise  to  have  the  letter  box  removed 
by  legal  proceeding.  It  would  not  be  ad¬ 
visable  for  him  to  remove  the  box  him¬ 
self,  inasmuch  as  he  might  came  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  United  States  authorities. 
The  statutes  make  it  a  crime  punishable 
squashes  and  tomatoes.  There  are  50  grape  by  fine  or  imprisonment  to  tear  down  or 
vines  of  bearing  age,  of  40  varieties,  four 
apple  trees  in  bearing,  one  Siberian  crab,  one 
Windsor  cherry,  two  Early  Richmond  cher¬ 
ries,  ail  fruiting,  and  five  Japan  plums  not 
yet  old  enough  to  bear.  Windsor  cherry  is 
not  a  success  here,  but  has  borne  a  little. 

Several  Japan  plum  trees  are  planted  in  the 
chicken  park  of  a  neighbor  who  is  a  near 
relative,  and  Burbank  and  Abundance  bore 
heavily  last  year.  From  one  Burbank  tree 
which  was  bearing  for  the  second  time  almost 
two  bushels  of  plums  were  picked  when  two- 
thirds  grown,  to  thin  it  so  mat  the  tree  could 
hold  up  the  load.  Even  then  two  large 
brandies  were  broken,  down  by  the  weight  of 
fruit.  This  season  there  is  no  fruit  on  any 
Japan  plums  in  this  section,  on  account  of 
the  severe  Winter,  which  killed  the  fruit  buds. 

There  were  also  several  peach  trees  planted 
in  the  same  place,  but  all  were  killed  last 
Winter,  after  reaching  bearing  age.  There 
are  two  strawberry  beds  of  good  size,  a  new 
one  being  set  out  each  Spring  and  the  old 
one  plowed  under  after  the  crop  is  gathered. 

This  season  strawberries  were  almost  a  fail¬ 
ure,  only  75  boxes  being  picked  froiu  about 
the  same  area  that  furnished  425  boxes  last 
year.  A  small  space  is  used  for  growing  seed¬ 
ling  strawberries  which  we  have  been  exper¬ 
imenting  with  for  several  years.  The  greater 
part  of  the  beds  now  fruiting  are  made  up  of 
our  own  seedlings,  the  best  ones  having  been 
selected  from  many  sorts  for  our  own  use. 

There  are  four  rows  of  raspberries  about  30 
feet  long,  from  which  ICO  boxes  were  picked 
ibis  season;  nine  gooseberry  bushes  furnished 
over  a  bushel  of  fruit;  15  currant  bushes, 
from  which  enough  currants  were  gathered 
for  family  use,  and  about  25  blackberry 
bushes,  which  will  bear  next  season.  There 
are  pieplant,  asparagus  and  horseradish 
enough  for  home  use,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  space  is  used  for  flowers.  Besides  flower¬ 
ing  vines,  shrubs,  bulbs  and  herbaceous  per¬ 
ennials,  there  are  two  large  Canna  beds,  in 
which  tulip  bmos  are  planted  in  the  Fall  for 
Spring  blooming.  From  800  to  1,000  Gladiolus 
bulbs  are  planted  each  year,  from  which  cut 
flowers  and  bulbs  are  sold.  This  season  there 
are  about  200  Aster  plants,  all  in  full  bloom 
at  this  writing,  besides  a  Salvia  bed  and 
trellis  of  sweet  peas.  Two  crops  are  grown 
on  the  ground  whenever  possible,  corn  being 
planted  in  July  when  the  old  strawberry  bed 
is  turned  under ;  late  beans,  celery,  late  cab¬ 
bage  and  turnips  after  following  early  radish, 
lettuce,  peas  and  onions.  Besides  the  various 
vegetables  put  away  for  Winter  use,  the  fruit 
on  the  place  provides  all  the  canned  fruit  and 
jelly  needed,  except  pears  and  peaches,  thus 
making  a  great  reduction  in  grocery  bills. 

.Many  dollars’  worth  of  fruit  are  sold  each 
year,  and  sometimes  there  is  a  surplus  of 
various  kinds  of  vegetables.  The  garden  is 
cared  for  by  its  owner,  who  devotes  only  the 
time  before  <>.30  A.  M.  and  after  6.45  I\  M. 
to  its  care,  hiring  no  work  done  except  plow¬ 
ing.  He  uses  a  horse  for  cultivating  among 
me  grapevines,  and  a  wheel  hoe  with  viyrious 
attachments  for  other  work. 

MRS.  H.  M.  WOODWARD. 

Winneoago  Co.,  Illinois. 


Fill  a  bottle  or  common  glass  with  your 
water  and  let  it  it  stand  twenty-four  hours; 
a  sediment  or  settling  indicates  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  the  kidneys;  if  it 
stains  the  linen  it  is  evidence  of  kidney 
trouble ;  too  frequent  desire  to  pass  it,  or 
pain  in  the  back  is  also  convincing  proof 
that  the  kidneys  and  bladder  are  out  of 
order. 

What  To  Do. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  knowledge  so 
often  expressed  that  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root.  the  great  kidney  remedy,  fulfils 
every  wish  in  curing  rheumatism,  pain  in 
the  back,  kidneys,  liver,  bladder  and  every 
part  of  the  urinary  passage.  It  corrects 
inability  to  hold  water  and  scalding  pain 
in  passing  it,  or  bad  effects  following  use 
of  liquor,  wine  or  beer,  and  overcomes  that 
unpleasant  necessity  of  being  compelled 
to  go  often  during  the  day,  and  to  get  up 
many  times  during  the  night.  The  mild 
and  the  extraordinary  effect  of  Swamp- 
Root  is  soon  realized.  It  stands  the  high¬ 
est  for  its  wonderful  cures  of  the  most 
distressing  cases.  If  you  need  a  medicine 
you  should  have  the  best.  Sold  by  drug¬ 
gists  in  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  sizes. 

You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of 
Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy, 
and  a  book  that  tells  all  about  it,  both 
sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  Address, 
Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
When  writing  be  sure  to  mention  that  you 
read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York 
City  Rural  New-Yorker.  Don’t  make 
any  mistake,  but  remember  the  name, 
Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- Root, 
and  the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on 
every  bottle. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

..  .  _  _ _ _ „  m  You  can  buy  the  strongest  Heavy  Colled  Spring  Wire  Fence  securely 

WllEN  you  write  aclvertiseis  mention  IIIE  |  locked  at  the  lowest  market  price  ;  also  Barb  and  Soft  Galvanized 

Wire  at  wholesale.  Write  at  once  for  prices. 

The  Anchor  Fence  *  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  D,  Cleveland,  O. 


SAVE  YOUR  FENCE 

By  using  a  little  paint  with  our 

STANDARD  PAINTER 

Prevents  further  rust. 
Price  postpaid, 

90  Cents  Each. 

Pittsburg  Woven  Wire 
Fence  CoM 

100  Twenty-fourth  St., 
PITTSBURG.  PA. 


I  V 


DON’T  LET  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

DESTROY  YOUR  TREES.  SPRAY  WITH 

LIME,  SULPHUR  AND  SALT  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

BERGEN  PORT 

SUBLIMED  FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR. 

This  brand  is  prepared  especially  for 
Spraying  purposes:  insist  on  having  it. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 

T.  fit  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

28  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 
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PAGE  10-BAR,  28-INCH  FENCE 

Is  PI*  Tight.  Its  bottom  spaces  are  only  2  Inches. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  63  Adrian.  Mich. 

EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  Inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp,  _ 

J.  w.  WYNKOOP,  R.  K.  No.  4,  Erie,  Pa. 

Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,N.Y. 

UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

Is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  in  Conn..  111., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Ca»«  Bros.,  13-18  Main  St..  Colchester.  Conu. 


WALLACE  POWER  SPRAYER. 


AWARDED  A  GOLD  MEDAI. 
A  T  T  HE  LOUIS  I  A  N  V 
PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 

Purely  automatic.  No  work  but  to  drive  aud  direct  nozzle.  No  cost 
for  power — comes  from  wheel  gear.  Compressed  air  gives  constant 
and  ample  pressure  to  spray  biggest  tree.  Sold  mounted  or  un¬ 
mounted,  fits  any  wagon. 

“Sprayed  trees  25  years  old.  Work  never  done  better.” — R.  Jack 
&  Sons,  Chateauguay  Baslu,  Quebec. 

“lean  spray  the  highest  apple  trees  with  ease— never  bought  a 
piece  of  machinery  that  did  its  work  better.”— S.  McCord,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. 

“Machine  is  easily  managed  aud  runs  without  a  hitch.”-. E.  D. 
Smith,  Winona,  Ont. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  Fall  and  Winter  spraying  with  lime  and 
sulphur  mixture.  Send  for  Book  G — full  particulars  and  many  strong 
fruit  growers’  testimonials  In  full.  FREE. 

WALLACE  MACHINERY  CO  ,  Champaign,  III. 


Making  Over  Vinegar. — On  page  684  J. 
M.,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  asks  about  making  vin¬ 
egar  from  cider.  Many  years  ago  before 
learning  better  I  tried  to  make  vinegar  from 
cider  on  about  the  same  plan  J.  M.  is  trying. 
No  matter  how  long  that  cider  stood  in  the 
cellar  it  wouldn't  become  other  than  bard 
cider.  The  remedy  :  Water  must  be  added  to 
the  cider  to  make  vinegar,  preferably  soft, 
water,  fully  one-third  as  much  water  as  cider. 
The  barrels  should  be  placed  in  a  warmer 
place  than  a  cellar  to  figsten  the  “working” 
process.  Some  “mother"  from  old  vinegar 
will  improve  the  operation.  k.  b. 

McKean  Co.,  Pa. 


THE 

DEERING 

HUSKER  SHREDDER 

MAKES  CORN  CROWING 
WORTH  WHILE 

IT  TRANSFORMS  FODDER  INTO  A  RICH  FEED.  EXCELLENT  FOR 
CATTLE.  AND  DOES  IT  QUICKLY  AND  ECONOMICALLY.  LARGE 
CORN  GROWERS  FIND  THE  DEERING  FOUR-ROLL  SHREDDER  UN¬ 
SURPASSED  FOR  QUICK.  EASY.  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  OPERA¬ 
TION.  THE  TWO-ROLL  MACHINE  IS  EQUALLY  SATISFACTORY 
FOR  THE  SMALLER  CORN  CROWER. 

THEY  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  FARMERS. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

ft*.  1  MONROE  ST.  CHICAGO.  UU 
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Rural  isms  ; 


as  they  cease  growth  and  drop  their 
foliage.  They  have  been  planted  out  in 
the  nursery  field  since  June,  and  the  little 
potted  plants  have  grown  into  thrifty 
bushes.  They  are  stored  with  a  Summer’s 
vigor  and  are  now  being  carefully  packed 
and  forwarded  in  due  rotation  to  waiting 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Late  Blooming  Giant  Gladiolus. — 
One  of  the  finest  Gladiolus  species  of 
recent  introduction  is  G.  Quartinianus, 
from  the  mountains  of  tropical  Africa. 
The  type  grows  three  or  four  feet  high 
and  produces  a  spike  of  six  to  nine  bril¬ 
liant  red  and  yellow  blooms,  the  upper 
segments  curved  over  to  form  a  hood. 
A  fine  variety  named  Superbus  was  soon 
after  raised  from  seeds  of  the  species,  and 
is  displacing  its  parent  as  a  garden  plant. 
G.  Quartinianus  superbus  grows  as  high 
as  six  feet  under  good  cultivation,  and  has 
a  longer  spike  of  better  formed  flowers. 
It  is  very  late  in  blooming,  and  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  develop  its  flowers  before 
cold  weather  except  under  glass.  Several 
years  ago  we  were  able  to  hybridize  this 
fine  variety  with  the  very  large-flowered 
Gladiolus  princeps.  One  of  the  results 
of  this  cross  is  shown  in  Fig.  347,  page 
-  778.  The  new  hybrid  is  a  veritable  giant 
of  its  kind,  as  shown  by  comparison  with 
the  six-foot  Rural  Grounds  assistant 
standing  near.  It  is  big  in  every  way — 
in  corm  or  bulb,  foliage,  flowers  and  seed 
capsule.  The  bloom  spike  extends  to 
three  feet  in  length  as  the  flowers  open. 
The  illustrated  specimen  had  25  blooms 
on  the  main  scape  or  spike,  13  on  one 
side  spike  and  12  on  the  other,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  50  blooms  in  all.  Five  to  seven 
flowers  are  open  at  the  same  time,  each 
lasting  several  days  so  that  the  blooming 
period  of  a  single  plant  occupies  two 
weeks  or  more.  The  bulblets  or  cormels 
are  numerous  and  larger  than  those  of 
any  other  variety  we  have  grown.  Many 
of  them  bloom  the  first  year  if  planted 
early  and  given  room  for  development,  thus 
insuring  rapid  .increase  of  stock.  The. 
flowers  are  three  or  four  inches  across, 
well  finished  for  a  species-hybrid,  and 
range  in  color  from  bright  scarlet  to  dark 
crimson,  all  with  deep  yellow  throat  and 
occasional  markings.  The  hooded  form 
of  Superbus  is  greatly  modified  in  the 
hybrid,  and  the  result  is  as  brilliant  and 
showy  as  could  be  imagined.  In  foliage 
and  habit  this  new  hybrid  is  most  im¬ 
posing.  The  massive  upright  leaves  are 
decorative  weeks  before  the  blooms  ap¬ 
pear,  and  retain  their  fine  appearance  un¬ 
til  hard  frost.  The  blooming  season  runs 
from  late  August  until  October,  thus  fur¬ 
nishing  excellent  spikes  for  cutting  after 
other  kinds  are  gone.  For  garden  decora¬ 
tion  and  florists’  use  in  later  Summer  and 
Autumn  we  are  confident  this  new  Giant 
Gladiolus  is  an  important  acquisition. 

Wholesale  Plant  Breeding. — Vol.  1, 
Memoirs  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
New  York,  just  issued,  contains  the  entire 
proceedings  of  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Plant  Breeding  and  Hybridiza¬ 
tion,  held  in  New  York  in  October,  1902. 
The  papers  and  discussions  herein  pre¬ 
served  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  form  a  record  of  the 
vast  labors  of  plant  breeders  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  noticeable  that  a  large 
share  of  the  work  reported  among  econ¬ 
omic  plants  was  under  way  in  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  North¬ 
western  States.  Climatic  conditions  there 
differ  so  widely  from  the  older  cultivated 
regions  that  many  fruits  and  cereals  must 
be  bred  or  acclimated  before  they  can  be 
successfully  grown.  That  plant-breeding 
activity  does  not  lessen  in  this  region  is 
shown  by  Bulletins  87  and  88,  South  Da¬ 
kota  Experiment  Station.  The  first  is  a 
64-page  account  of  the  Station’s  work 
with  the  western  Sand  cherry,  Prunus 
Besseyi,  once  boomed  by  catalogue  deal¬ 
ers  as  the  “Great  Rock  Mountain  cherry,” 
while  Bulletin  88  is  devoted  to  general 
plant  breeding  work  among  hardy  fruits. 
Something  like  a  quarter-million  seedlings 
of  cherries,  plums,  apples,  grapes,  cur¬ 
rants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  straw¬ 
berries  and  buffalo-berries  are  now  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  Station  grounds,  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  having  been  raised  from  hybrid¬ 
ized  see’ds.  Many  acres  of  land  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  several  large  glasshouses  are 
required  for  this  work,  from  which  may 
be  developed  fruits  adapted  to  the  special 
climatic  conditions  of  the  State.  Such 
work  is  expensive,  demanding  large 
equipments  and  much  labor,  but  it  bids 
fair  to  return  in  time  full  value  to  the 
public.  The  'private  breeder,  with  his 
limited  resources,  may  be  inclined  to 
envy  the  opportunities  of  the  Station 
worker,  but  should  be  consoled  by  the 
thought  that  all  share  in  common  gain  re¬ 
sulting  from  successful  public  work. 

Planting  Dormant  Roses. — The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Rambler  roses  now  due  to  R. 
N.-Y.  subscribers  are  being  sent  out 


subscribers.  When  received  the  box  should 
at  once  be  opened,  the  moss  or  packing 
about  the  roots  well  moistened,  and  the 
plant  placed  on  the  ground  in  a  cool, 
moist  cellar,  or  the  roots  “heeled  in”  or 
buried  in  moist  soil  outside  until  ready 
for  planting.  We  have  described  the  best 
methods  of  planting  free-growing  roses 
many  times,  and  can  only  repeat  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  too  careful  preparation. 
Select  a  situation  for  the  Philadelphia 
where  it  will  have  sunlight  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  especially  the  morning 
sunshine.  The  worst  enemy  of  hardy 
climbing  roses  in  mildew  on  the  foliage 
and  free  sunlight  is  the  best  preventive. 
Philadelphia  is  practically  exempt  from 
mildew  if  planted  where  the  foliage  dries 
off  early  in  the  morning,  and  in  all  situa¬ 
tions  it  is  far  more  resistant  than  its  seed 
parent,  the  ever-popular  Crimson  Ram- 
bler.  Dig  a  hole  two  feet  or  more  wide 
and  at  least  18  inches  deep.  Fill  in  six 
or  eight  inches  deep  with  small  stones, 
brickbats  and  broken  bones  for  drainage, 
then  with  a  layer  of  good  soil,  mixed  with 
one-fourth  old  manure,  thick  enough  to 
afford  a  foundation  for  the  roots,  which 
should  be  set  about  four  inches  deeper 
than  they  grew  in  the  field.  Trim  all 
broken  or  bruised  root  ends  smoothly 
with  a  sharp  knife,  spread  the  roots  in 
their  natural  positions,  cover  and  fill  with 
good  soil,  which  should  be  well  tramped 
in  as  the  filling  proceeds.  Mound  up  the 
surface  slightly  to  keep  water  from  stand¬ 
ing  about  the  plant.  As  the  growing 
season  is  over  it  is  not  expected  the  tops 
will  start  before  Spring,  but  prompt 
planting  in  moist  soil  will  favor  healing 
of  the  cut  ends  of  the  roots,  and  often 
the  throwing  out  of  new  rootlets. 

Protect  From  Hard  Freezing. — Phila¬ 
delphia  is.  one  of  the  hardiest  of  roses, 
but  Fall-set  plants,  having  a  weak  hold 
on  the  soil,  should  have  some  protection 
from  severe  freezing.  The  canes  are  cut 
short  for  shipment,  and  will  need  no  fur¬ 
ther  pruning  until  growth  starts  in  Spring. 
They  should  freely  be  exposed  to  the 
light  and  air  until  the  ground  begins  to 
freeze,  when  a  light  covering  of  coarse 
litter  or  evergreen  boughs  may  be  placed 
over  the  plant,  followed  later  by  an 
empty  barrel  with  a  stave  out  or  large 
box,  on  the  sides  of  which  several  large 
holes  have  been  bored  to  secure  ventila¬ 
tion.  The  main  essentials  are  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  canes  from  Winter  sunlight  and 
harsh  drying  winds,  yet  it  is  not  well 
to  have  them  embedded  in  a  mass  of 
sodden  .straw  or  manure,  as  is  often  the 
case  where  the  box  or  barrel  covering  is 
omitted.  There  seems  more  difficulty  in 
wintering  over  roses  of  the  Rambler  class 
in  portions  of  the  Middle  West  than  in 
many  localities  farther  north.  A  well- 
ventilated  shelter,  such  as  is  afforded  by 
a  roomy  box  or  barrel  will  afford  much 
protection  from  partial  thaws  and  cut¬ 
ting  winds,  and  to  a  great  extent  pre¬ 
vent  heaving  of  the  roots.  w.  v.  F. 


Bearing  Apple  Trees. — The  first  trees  in 
my  young  orchard  were  set  in  Spring  of  1900. 
Each  season  since  that  I  have  added  a  few 
more  trees  and  a  few  new  varieties.  The 
standard  kinds  have  been  set  to  furnish  fruit 
for  home  needs,  and  the  novelties  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  some  of  the  much-lauded 
new  fruits.  The  stock  when  set  has  ranged 
from  one  year  old,  mail  size,  to  three  years, 
three-fourths  inch  and  up.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  any  evidence  that  a  three-year- 
old  tree  will  fruit  any  sooner  after  planting 
than  a  one-year-old,  hut  have  not  set  the 
same  variety  in  different  ages  except  in  two 
or  three  cases,  where  some  trees  proved  un¬ 
true  to  name.  Of  over  50  varieties  under  ob¬ 
servation  the  Winter  Banana  was  first  to  set 
fruit;  one  or  two  specimens  on  trees  one  year 
from  time  of  planting.  As  yet  this  variety 
has  never  matured  more  than  half  a  dozen 
specimens,  while  some  trees  of  Wealthy  and 
Jonathan  produced  a  peck  each.  Jonathan 
is  not  usually  considered  an  early  bearer,  but 
almost  every  tree  bore  fruit  here  this  year. 
Of  course  it  is  here  as  it  is  everywhere ;  any 
variety  must  get  at  it  early  if  it  expects 
to  beat  Ben  Davis.  Gano  and  Black  Ben 
both  have  ripened  a  few  specimens,  but 
neither  seems  to  have  anything  on  Mr.  Davis, 
Sr.,  when  it  comes  to  precocity.  The  Rus¬ 
sians,  Transparent,  Duchess  and  Boiken  fruit¬ 
ed  this  year  for  the  fiyst  time.  York  Im¬ 
perial  seems  slow  in  getting  off,  but  Rome 
Beauty  has  got  a  good  lead  on  Mo. 
Pippin.  Bismarck  has  never  yet  set  any 
fruit.  Of  a  dozen  Ozark  kinds  only  Black 
Ben  Davis  and  Champion  tried  to  make  good 
their  introducer’s  claim  of  early  bearers. 
Opalescent,  Chicago,  Delicious,  Stayman,  etc., 
have  never  shown  anything  but  leaves,  while 
Missing  Link,  the  new  apple  that  has  been 
through  the  presses  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  often 
enough  to  make  cider  of  tender  varieties, 
gave  about  enough  bloom  last  Spring  to  dec¬ 
orate  a  buttonhole,  but  set  no  fruit.  To 
sum  up  results  as  observed  here,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  three-fourths  of  the  old  standard 
sorts  have  shown  some  fruit  the  present  sea¬ 
son  on  four-year  set  trees,  while  not  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  newer  varieties  have 
made  so  good  a  showing.  p.  m. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


In  Florida. — I  shall  not  try  to  give  any 
“description”  of  Florida  as  I  saw  it  in  a 
week’s  trip.  A  man  might  look  at  a  Ben 
Davis  and  a  Greening  apple  without  tasting 
either  and  then  go  and  praise  the  wrong  one. 
lie  should  taste  them  before  telling  others 
what  to  buy.  It  is  much  the  same  about 
Florida.  The  State  has  been  cursed  below 
ground  and  praised  to  the  skies  by  different 
people,  and  sometimes  by  the  same  people  at 
different  times.  I  went,  there  prejudiced 
against  the  country,  but  I  now  think  more 
of  it.  That  may  be  like  looking  at  the  apple 
— wait  till  we  taste  it  by  living  and  work¬ 
ing  there. 

It  was  cold  when  we  started  from  New 
.lersey,  and  the  Madame  wanted  me  to  wear 
my  thick  overcoat.  I  compromised  on  a  thin 
coat.  It  was  useful  for  about  200  miles 
south,  but  after  that  it  was  a  nuisance. 
When  I  got  off  the  train  at  Jacksonville  a 
man  who  stood  by  spoke  up  for  Florida : 

“What  did  you  bring  that  coat  down  here 
for?” 

He  looked  like  a  northern  man  who  had 
seen  ice  and  snow.  He  knew  that  coat  was 
needed  in  the  North,  but  he  wanted  to  adver¬ 
tise  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  his  new 
State  and  show  that  Florida  sunshine  would 
melt  an  overcoat.  This  sunshine  is  one  of 
Florida's  best  assets,  and  everywhere  the  peo¬ 
ple  made  the  most  of  it.  One  man  argued 
about  this  way : 

“In  this  climate  clothes  cost  very  little 
for  a  workingman.  A  shirt,  a  pair  of  over¬ 
alls,  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  hat  can  be  bought 
for  $1.50,  and  there  you  have  a  full  outfit !” 

The  shirt  and  the  shoes  came  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  hat  from  Connecticut  and  the 
overalls  from  New  York,  but  it  needed  the 
Florida  climate  to  make  them  into  a  full 
suit!  Florida  people  do  well  to  make  much 
of  their  Winter  climate.  It  is  the  best  part 
of  their  stock  in  trade.  Each  year  more 
and  more  northern  people  are  sure  to  go 
South  for  the  Winter.  To  care  for  these  peo¬ 
ple  and  feed  them  offers  good  business  for 
Florida  farmers. 

Getting  There. — Uncle  Ed  lives  some  100 
miles  south  of  Jacksonville.  The  little  boy 
and  I  were  glad  to  see  him  standing  by  the 
station  when  the  train  stopped.  It  had  been 
a  hot,  stuffy  ride,  for  the  southern  railroads 
seem  very  economical  of  cars  and  pack  their 
passengers  in  like  sardines  rather  than  show 
any  vacant  seats.  We  left.  Jacksonville  in  a 
pouring  rain,  but  at  Uncle  Ed's  place  not  a 
drop  had  fallen.  Water  was  sadly  needed, 
for  the  soil  is  as  white  and  fine  as  beach 
sand.  That  is  natural,  for  what  is  Florida 
but  a  great  spit  of  sand  tossed  up  by  the 
ocean  and  blown  by  the  wind?  It  is  simply 
another  Cape  Cod  on  a  larger  scale,  with  a 
better  chance  for  vegetation,  since  there  is 
no  ice.  At  the  point  where  we  stopped  the 
country  is  dotted  with  lakes  or  ponds  with 
low,  sandy  hills  around  them.  It  looks  as 
though  some  playful  giant  had  gone  through 
the  country  scooping  and  kicking  holes  in  the 
sand  and  piling  what  he  removed  into  low 
hills  or  ridges.  The  water  has  run  into 
these  holes  and  made  shallow  ponds.  Some 
of  them  are  connected  by  little  streams  or 
canals,  while  others  are  like  the  “pond  holes” 

I  knew  as  a  boy  in  New  England.  These 
ponds  are  full  of  excellent  fish,  and  I  began 
to  see  why  people  say  that*  Florida  “lives  on 
fish  in  Summer  and  Yankees  In  Winter.”  I 
call  that  direct  evidence  of  a  great  truth. 
We  have  heard  it  said  that  fish  is  brain  food. 
Any  Florida  citizen  who  can  make  a  profit 
out  of  what  a  Yankee  is  willing  to  pay  for 
what  goes  into  his  stomach  surely  has  a  great 
head.  The  soil  on  the  little  hills  around 
these  lakes  is  pure  sand.  If  I  had  an  acre 
of  this  sand  at  Hope  Farm  I  could  make  a 
fortune  supplying  masons  and  builders.  The 
surface  of  the  soil  is  largely  covered  with 
a  coarse  wire  grass  about  as  digestible,  I 
should  think,  as  shingle  nails !  A  thin 
growth  of  pine  trees  headed  high  and  with 
few  side  branches  covers  the  uplands.  The 
great  majority  of  these  trees  have  been 
gashed  and  cut  for  turpentine.  The  pitch  or 
juice  of  the  tree  trickles  dowm  into  these 
gashes,  and  is  scooped  out  from  time  to  time. 
This,  of  course,  is  killing  off  the  trees,  hut 
it  fills  the  air  with  a  glorious  odor  of  pine, 
which  comes  like  a  healing  balm  to  weak 
lungs  and  throat.  There  certainly  is  a  balm 
and  delight  in  the  air  that  takes  possession 
of  you.  You  cio  not  seem  to  care  what  hap¬ 
pens  in  this  land  of  dreams.  We  know  that 
the  old  Spaniards  tramped  over  Florida 
searching  for  the  spring  the  waters  of  which 
gave  perpetual  youth.  They  never  found  it, 
yet  nowr,  centuries  later,  at  least  six  people 
assured  me  that  “a  man  cannot  die  in  this 
country — he  just  dries  up  and  blows  awmy  1 

I  was  told  that  there  was  no  doctor  w'ithin 
20  miles,  and  no  one  needed  him.  Yet  so 
close  does  possible  need  dog  the  heels  of 
health  that  the  telephone  would  bring  this 
distant  doctor  in  two  hours ! 

Something  Doing. — On  the  slopes  of  the 
little  hills  rising  from  the  lakes  orange  groves 
are  planted.  These  situations  give  the  groves 


better  protection  from  frost,  and  the  soil  is 
best  suited  to  the  orange.  I  had  never  seen 
orange  trees  growing  before,  and  I  looked 
over  Uncle  Ed's  grove  with  great  interest. 
This  locality  is  far  north  of  the  frost  line, 
and  orange  growing  is  a  great  gamble  !  Ten 
years  ago  everything  was  frozen  to  the 
ground.  Before  that  fortunes  had  been 
made  at  orange  growing,  and  people  felt  se¬ 
cure.  In  48  hours  the  savings  of  a  lifetime 
were  swept  away.  In  many  cases  the  hopes 
of  life  went  also.  I  heard  of  one  case  where 
a  man  had  been  taking  $4,000  a  year  out  of 
a  small  grove.  He  did  this  year  after  year, 
and  yet  wiien  the  freeze  came  lie  did  not 
have  money  enough  left  to  hire  a  man  to 
saw  the  trees  dowm.  When  asked  what  he 
had  done  with  the  money  he  said  that  he  had 
regarded  that  grove  the  same  as  he  would  a 
bunch  of  Government  bonds.  It  paid  him 
an  income  each  year,  and  he  felt  sure  it 
would  continue  to  do  so.  That  was. where  he 
made  his  mistake,  for  Jack  Frost  is  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  an  orange  grove  in  cen¬ 
tral  Florida.  That  man  was  like  many  others 
who  were  badly  frostbitten  by  the  great 
freeze.  Many  of  them  wrere  past  middle 
life,  not  in  good  health,  and  all  their  own 
savings  and  borrowed  money  besides  invested 
in  these  groves.  No  wonder  they  were  sick 
at  heart  when  the  blow  came.  Many  of  us 
whose  crops  are  so  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  so  varied  that  frost  or  drought  or  flood 
cannot  make  a  total  failure  cannot  under¬ 
stand  the  desolation  and  hopelessness  that 
fell  upon  that,  country  at  the  touch  of  frost. 
Some  lost  hope,  and  moved  away,  leaving 
the  orange  trees  to  die.  Some  could  not.  go, 
but  lived  on  as  best  they  could,  unable  to  fer¬ 
tilize  or  work  The  orange  trees  as  was  needed. 

A  few  stout  hearts  stuck  to  the  trees  and 
tried  to  make  them  over.  They  did  not  know 
just  what  was  best  to  do,  but  after  the  trees 
had  stood  awhile  they  sawed  them  off  quite 
close  to  the  ground  and  let  new  sprouts  come 
up,  which  were  budded  or  left  to  grow.  It 
seems  to  me  that  they  would  have  lost  less 
time  if  they  had  gone  out  at  once  and  “dis¬ 
horned”  the  trees;  that  is,  cut  them  back 
beyond  the  frost  killing  and  started  them 
again,  much  as  .7.  II.  Hale  did  when  his  peach 
trees  in  Georgia  were  frozen.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  entire  tree  was  frozen,  but  naturally 
the  frozen  part  left  on  injured  the  rest  of  the 
tree.  The  freeze  so  took  the  heart  out  of 
the  people  that  they  knew  not  what  to  do, 
and  so  the  trees  stood  still  until  they  were 
ruined.  They  sprouted  from  the  stump,  and 
the  present  groves  have  quite  changed  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  trees  are  low-headed  and 
bunchy,  and  I  should  think  this  form  an  ad¬ 
vantage  for  orange,  as  I  consider  it  for  apple. 

Tt  has  now  been  several  years  .since  a  killing 
frost  has  come  to  this  part  of  Florida. 
There  will*  be  some  fruit  this  year.  Uncle 
Ed  will  have  some  oranges  and  grape  fruit. 
He  put  on  all  the  fertilizer  he  could  afford 
and  chased  his  one-horse  Acme  harrow  up 
and  down  the  grove  all  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Groves  that  have  not  been  fertilized 
heavily  or  worked  have  made  some  wood 
growth,  but  very  little  fruit.  But  orange 
growing  in  this  latitude  will  always  be  a 
gamble,  with  .Tack  Frost  holdins.all  the  best 
cards.  The  shadow  of  the  great  freeze  still 
hangs  over  the  country.  The  orange  grower 
must  feel  like  a  man  who  has  been  warned 
by  his  doctor  that  his  heart  is  defective  and 
liable  to  snap  at  any  time.  Still  if  frost  will 
keep  off  for  five  years  I  can  see  that  fortunes 
can  be  made  in  these  orange  groves,  for  the 
closer  you  climb  to  the  frost  line  the  better 
the  oranges  are.  Some  people  believe  that 
seven  years  of  famine  are  to  be  followed  by 
seven  years  of  plenty.  There  are  few  young 
men  left  in  the  country,  and  outside  of  the 
little  towns  abandoned  houses  are  seen.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  do  not  expect  to  try  the  gamble 
of  orange  growing.  I  would  be  willing  to  try 
peach,  pear  and  pecans,  but  I  think  there  is 
more  in  starting  some  sort  of  forage  and 
building  up  a  small  herd  of  choice  cows,  or 
in  selling  hav.  The  future  of  that  country 
as  I  view  it  is  as  a  Winter  home  for  middle- 
class  northern  people.  They  can  live  com¬ 
fortably  there  at  a  fair  cost,  and  there  is 
money  ‘  to  he  made  in  supplying  them  with 
eggs,  chickens,  milk  and  other  food.  At 
present  a  good  share  of  the  milk  used  comes 
from  ‘tin  heifers,”  which  name  is  given  to 
cans  of  condensed  milk.  T  will  try  to  tell 
about  some  of  these  things  from  time  to  time. 

TTome  Again. — I  left  the  boy  in  Florida 
and  got  back  to  Hope  Farm  in  good  order. 

I  came  back  by  train.  It  is  well  enough  to 
go  away  from  home  in  the  slowest  way,  but 
when  vou  come  hack  you  cannot  go  too  fast. 
Our  old  hill  never  did  seem  quite  such  a 
good  friend  as  it  did  when  I  climbed  it  an 
hour  after  I  struck  the  farm.  Florida  has 
her  charms,  but  she  never  can  show  such  a 
glorious  wealth  of  color  as  the  woods  about 
Hope  Farm  now  display.  Jack  Frost  can 
run  his  paint  brush  over  our  woods  and  do 
us  little  harm,  but  if  he  gave  Florida  such  a 
painting  the  entire  peel  of  the  State  would 
come  off.  Uncle  Ed  brags  about  his  beautiful 
orange  trees,  but  are  they  really  any  hand¬ 
somer  than  the  Baldwins  with  their  long 
strings  of  red  fruit?  And  yet  when  the 
north  wind  howls  down  the  valley  and  the 
trees  stand  bare  Florida  will  have  some  ad¬ 
vantage.  That  is  so,  and  our  folks  will  try 
to  see  what  there  is  in  working  both  ends  of 
the  country.  We  shall  keep  Hope  Farm  mov¬ 
ing.  too.'  .  .  .  The  onions  and  apples  are 

all  under  cover  and  most  of  the  onions  are 
sold  or  “spoken  for.”  They  go  lively  at  $1 
a  bushel,  and  seem  to  carry  satisfaction 
wherever  they  go.  That  is  the  best  part  of 
the  sale.  Several  customers  call  for  small 
onions,  but  we  cannot  supply  that  size. 
While  there  are  not  as  many  very  large  ones 
as  last  vear,  the  average  is  quite  as  large. 

-.  .  We  are  offering'  the  “Bird”  for  sale, 

but  thus  far  no  one  rushes  forward  to  buy. 
We  were  badly  cheated  when  we  bought  her, 
but  no  one  will  be  cheated  who  takes  her  off 
our  hands.  We  point  out  her  defects  at  once. 
The  “thick  wind”  is  the  worst.  Possibly 
some  one  wants  to  make  a  blind  man  believe 
he  owns  an  automobile.  Let  him  trot  the 
“Bird”  along  the  road  until  her  wheezing  is 
at  its  best  and  I’ll  guarantee  a  good  imita¬ 
tion  of  a  well-loaded  auto  climbing  a  hill. 
And  yet,  old  “Bird”  has  her  good  points,  too. 
.  .  .  The  fires  have  been  going  in  the 
house  for  some  time.  These  old  stone  houses 
can  hold  a  vast  amount  of  dampness  and  cold 
if  they  try.  Even  when  the  air  is  mild  out¬ 
doors ‘it  pays  to  keep  the  fires  going.  Our 
open  fire  is  a  great  treat,  and  we  could  hard- 
Iv  get  along  without  it.  I  expect  to  find  it 
very  comfortable  this  Winter  while  the 
Madame  and  the  children  are  away.  Every 
house  should  have  an  open  fire.  It  will 
open  up  family  confidences.  H.  w.  C. 


For  Cupboard  Corner 

SUacobs  Oil  ; 

Straight,  strong,  sure,  is  the  best 
household  remedy  for 

Rheumatism 

Neuralgia  Sprains 
Lumbago  Bruises 
BacRache  Soreness 
Sciatica  Stiffness 

Pric*»  25c.  and  50c. 


INDRUID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Water  Proof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  Not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  Not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.  N.-Y. 


Extension  Axle  Nuts 

make  old  buggies  run  like  new;  quick  sellem;  very 
profitable.  Our  hub  covers  keep  all  grit  out  of  boxes. 
Aoknt8  Wanted. 

1IAKDWARK  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Box  13,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


5-TOft 

ALSO  P1TIE5S  AND  SHALLOW 


THU  AMERICAN  SCALE  CO., 
■j  Am.  Bank  Bldg,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


USE  our  Loader  for  hauling 
Hawkeye  Co.,  la.  City,  la. 


CORN  FODDER 


ENMANSHIP,  TELEGRAPH 

Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and  Type¬ 
writing  thoroughly  taught  at  EAST¬ 
MAN.  Outfit  for  Ilome  Study,  #5. 

Insure  a  beautiful  hand  Situations  for 
all  graduates.  Special  offer  to  write  now. 
Catalog  free.  C.  C.  Gaines,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie.  N. Y 


P! 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  H  to  28  horse  power. 
Also  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills.  Keed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
eupplles.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogues  free. 

hydraulic  press  MFG.  CO., 

39  Cortlandt  St„  New  York  City.  ■ 


rpT 


Western  Canada's 

Magnificent  Crops 

For  1904 

Western  Canada’s  wheat  crop  this 
year  will  he  60,000,000  bushels,  and 
wheat  at  present  is  worth  Si  a  bushel. 

The  oat  and  barley  crop  will  also 
yield  abundantly. 

Splendid  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
gTain,  cattle  and  other  farm  produce 
for  the  growing  of  which  the  climate 
is  unsurpassed. 

About  150,000  Americans  have 
settled  in  Western  Canada  during  the 
past  three  years.  Thousands  of 

_  FREE  HOMESTEADS  _ 


of  ICO  acres  each  are  still  available 
in  the  best  agricultural  districts. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States 
will  be  fo.ced  to  import  wheat  within  a 
very  few  years.  Secure  a  farm  in  Canada 
and  become  one  of  those  who  will  help 
produce  it.  Apply  for  Information  to 

Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to 

M.  V.  McTNNKS, 

Sixth  Ave.  Theatre  Blk.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  M.  WILLIAMS, 

Room  80,  Law  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agents 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  W* 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METALWHEELCO. 

SOI  1 7  HAVANA.  ILL 


h  'RIPPLEYS  COOKERS 

|  Recommended  and  used  by  I 
I  WIs.,  Iowa,  Georgia  and  I 
I  New  Mexico  State  Kxporl*  I 
I  nient  Stations  Mode  of  j 
I  Cast  Iron  and  Heavy  Steel. 

I  Last  for  years.  Run  dairy  I 
I  separators,  cook  feed,  beat  I 
I  hog  and  poultry  houeoa,  eto.  f 
I  Heat  water  in  tanka  or  cook 
I  feed  260  feet  away.  Little  I 
1  fuel  needed;  burns  coal,  I 
I  coke,  wood.  Safe  as  a  atov*.  r 
I  No  flues  to  rust  or  leak  or 
r au  with  soot.  Gen.rat.3  st«»m  In  twenty  minutes.  Mis.  barrel  I 
of  .iter  in  25  minutes.  We  manufeoture  the  largest  lino  of 
[  cookers  in  America.  Cooker  and  Breedera1  Supply  catalog  froe.  [ 
Rlppley  Hdw.  Co.  Mfr...  Bo*  223,  Crolton,  III* 
Eaatern  Agents:  Johnson  A  Stokes  and  Henry  K.  Mitchell  Co.,  I 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Excelsior  Wire  A  Poultry  Supply 
Company,  New  fork  City. 


FEED 


Cooker 


Tank 
I  Heater 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

The  Auto=Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  exuense.  No  belt — no  switch  no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en- 
igino  now  using  batteries.  Fully  guar- 
-  anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

'Mot  singer  Device  Mfg.  Co. 

08  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind. 


Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 
i  for  stock  Sc  storage 

Lowest  Prices 
Highest  Quality 
300  Sizes  Tanks 
I  Any  size  iuado  to 

! 

2  Styles  Cookers 
2  Styles  Heaters 


A  postal  will  bring  Cat.  of  entire  line 
B.  F.  Freeland  Sons  Co. ,  Box  230  Sturgis,  Mich. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  o 3"  Send  for  circulars. 
1).  it.  SPEUliY  &  CO.,  batavia,  HI. 


THE  AIR-COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

Weight  350  pounds.  Has  jump 
spark.  This  engine  requires 
no  water  for  cooling  purposes. 
No  water  jacket-pipe  or  tapk 
to  freeze  in  cold  weather.  A 
fan  on  the  exhaust  side  of 
engine  cools  it  better  than 
water.  Also  used  for  operat¬ 
ing  spraying  pumps;  Is  better 
than  wind  mills  for  pumping 
purposes, and  can  be  used  for 
light  farm  work  also.  20  years 
of  experience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  gas  engines.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
B.  II.  DEYO  A  CO.,  Rtughsmton,  N.  V, 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

in  poonomlcal  4  H.  P..  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  maae,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine.  At 
ho  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  MjA-STUlL  engine  co.t 
704=  Street,  Winimantlo,  Conn. 


is  a  boon  to  every  farmer  and  fruit  grower.  The  use  of  S.  P.  F-  CAKBO- 
LLNFUM  will  half  the  cost  of  construction  and  insure  you  against  future  repairs. 

33.  Groscho  < 1c  Oo.,  27  Sit.,  3XTew  Yorlxi. 

"  •  ■  -  “ - 7 

IT  AW  AY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

-  Clark’s  Reversible  Busn  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  i  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  W1U  plow  ft 

new  cut  forest.  His  Double- Action  Cutaway  Harrow  Keeps  the  __ 

land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day. 

Rev.  Disk  Flow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  lOin.  deep.  14  In.  wide. 

AU  these  machines  will  kill  witch-  »  -  - 

grass, wild  mustard,  charlock.hard- 
hack,  sunflower, milkweed,  thistle. . 
ior  any  foul  plant.  Send  forcir  lars.l 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,’ 

Higganum,  Conn.,  C.  8.  A. 
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THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 
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Herbert  W.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet,  I 
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To  foreign  count  ties  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2  04, 
equal  to  8s.  0d.,  or  8 Vi  marks,  or  10 Vi  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doublv  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  voti  must  have 
mentioned  Tiif.  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 

Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  29,  1904. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  1  he  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive, 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Wm.  D.  Barns,  well  known  to  fruit  growers  and 
farmers  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  died  at  his  home  in 
Middle  Hope  on  October  18.  Mr.  Barns  was  a  man 
of  strong  character,  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  one  of  our  best  authorities  on  practical 
fruit  culture,  and  during  his  last  years  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  legislative  matters  affecting  fruit  growers. 

* 

The  apple  situation  in  western  New  York  seems 
to  be  easing  somewhat.  For  a  long  time  the  buyers 
refused  to  pay  more  than  75  to  90  cents  a  barrel, 
'file  growers  held  off  for  more,  and  seem  to  have  gained 
their  point.  Greenings  bring  $1  or  a  little  more  in 
large  lots,  with  Baldwins  from  $1.25  up.  At  these  fig¬ 
ures  for  good  stock  we  believe  buyers  will  make  some 
money.  The  demand  will  be  greater  than  ever. 

* 

The  interview  with  Mr.  Halsey  points  the  way  for 
those  who  want  to  make  or  sell  high-class  milk.  Once 
a  luxury,  milk  is  now  regarded  by  many  as  a  necessity. 
The  most  perfect  single  food  when  pure,  it  is  also  the 
most  fatal  carrier  of  dirt  and  disease  when  impure  or 
foul.  People  are  coming  to  understand  both  sides  of 
this  proposition.  This  education  is  the  best  part  of  the 
milkman’s  trade.  The  keynote  of  Mr.  Halsey’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  first  be  sure  of  your  goods  and  then  interest  the 
doctors  and  the  housekeepers. 

* 

The  magazines  and  daily  papers  are  printing  ac 
counts  of  “soil  inoculation”  as  though  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  it  before.  It  is  probably  new  to  most  readers 
of  such  publications,  but  the  farm  papers  have  been 
talking  about  it  for  years.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
tried  this  inoculation,  either  by  bringing  soil  from  a 
field  in  which  the  special  crop  has  been  grown,  or  by  us¬ 
ing  the  prepared  cultures  on  the  seed.  This  remark¬ 
able  discovery  of  the  needs  of  crops  like  clover,  beans 
and  Alfalfa,  is  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to  farmers. 
We  are  glad  that  townspeople  are  learning  about  it. 

I  he  knowledge  that  farmers  can  direct  such  wonder¬ 
ful  forces  as  well  as  handle  plow  and  hoe  will  give 
consumers  more  respect  for  agriculture. 

* 

We  have  told  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  that  if  they 
will  keep  at  the  wire  fence  humbug  they  can  in  time 
bring  the  agricultural  papers  and  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  into  line.  Two  papers,  Wallace's  Farmer,  and 
The  Ohio  Farmer  have  already  entered  the  campaign. 
The  former  makes  no  reference  to  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  pio¬ 
neer  work,  while  the  latter  refers  to  “a  contemporary.” 
Now  which  experiment  station  will  be  first  to  tell  us  why 
modern  fence  wire  is  so  inferior?  Have  we  not  heard 
that,  it  is  one  function  of  the  experiment  station  to  act  as 
“watch  dog”  for  the  farmer?  We  want  the  same  dog 
that  is  at  the  throat  of  the  bogus  fertilizers,  the  hum¬ 
bug  feed  or  the  other  rogues  that  get  after  the  farmer 
to  try  his  teeth  on  this  fence  wire  quesion.  As  we  have 
remarked  before,  farmers  think  more  of  a  volunteer  than 
of  a  drafted  man.  They  are  paying  a  fearful  tribute  to 
the  wire  trust — far  greater  we  believe  than  was  ever  paid 
for  bogus  fertilizers  or  stock  foods.  Come,  gentlemen  of 
the  experiment  stations — tell  us  why  modern  wire  is  so 


inferior!  As  we  have  said  again  and  again,  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  no  power  in  these  matters  except  such  force  as 
is  given  by  its  readers.  The  earnest  men  who  read 
I  he  R.  N.-Y.  and  think  over  the  great  problems  of 
human  living  can,  if  they  will  work  together,  change 
history  in  the  right  way. 

* 

Recently  we  crossed  a  newly  seeded  piece  over 
which  cows  had  been  allowed  to  roam,  and  found  it 
covered  with  dead  bunches  of  grass.  The  cows  in  eat¬ 
ing  had  pulled  up  many  of  the  new  roots,  which  had  not 
had  time  to  get  a  firm  hold.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  keep  the  cows  off  the  new  seeded  pieces,  and  in  fact 
all  other  mowing  land.  Every  Fall  we  see  meadows 
which  are  cropped  right  down  to  hardpan,  and  are 
practically  bare  all  Winter,  and  the  owners  wonder  why 
their  land  runs  out  so  quickly  and  why  they  do  not 
have  better  hay  crops.  When  the  ground  is  soft  after 
heavy  rains  cows  running  over  the  fields  punch  them  full 
of  holes,  and  kill  out  much  good  grass.  If  the  feed 
must  be  used  it  is  much  better  to  mow  and  feed  the 
rowen  in  the  barn,  and  carry  back  a  good  covering  of 
stable  manure.  Stable  manure,  besides  enriching  the 
ground,  acts  as  a  mulch  through  the  Winter,  and  if 
cows  are  turned  on  the  fields  will  prevent  them  from 
gnawing  too  closely. 

* 

“John  works  so  hard  through  the  day  that  when  he 
comes  in  at  night  he  is  so  tired  he  isn’t  much  com¬ 
fort  to  the  family.  He  reads  a  few  minutes  after  sup¬ 
per,  but  falls  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  soon  waking  up 
goes  to  bed.  I  wish  he  wouldn’t  work  so  hard,  and  we 
could  enjoy  life  a  little  more.  There  are  lots  of  things 
I  should  be  willing  to  go  without  if  he  wouldn’t  work 
so  hard,  and  spent  a  little  more  time  with  the  family. 
Before  we  were  married  T  looked  forward  to  the  long 
evenings  when  one  or  the  other  should  read  aloud,  and 
we  should  have  music  and  a  little  singing  every  night, 
and  we  could  enjoy  our  life  together.  The  children  see 
little  of  the  better  side  of  their  father,  as  he  is  too 
busy  to  stop  through  the  day,  and  at  night  too  tired 
to  show  much  interest  in  their  plans,  studies  or  amuse¬ 
ments.  Some  day,  when  perhaps  it’s  too  late  he  will 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  earning  money,  even  if  it  is  spent 
upon  the  family,  is  not  all  of  life,  and  there  is  a  side 
to  our  nature  that  needs  cultivating  as  much  as  any 
other  work  we  do.”  Does  your  wife  call  you  John? 

* 

We  have  frequently  expressed  our  opinion  about  gin¬ 
seng  growing.  We  can  see  nothing  in  sight  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  foreign  demand  can  be  kept  up.  We 
find  that  some  growers  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the 
home  demand  will  increase.  Tt  is  intimated  that  chem¬ 
ists  are  finding  new  virtues  in  ginseng  that  will  create 
a  large  demand  for  it  for  American  druggists.  Here 
is  a  letter  from  McKesson  &  Robbins,  druggists  and 
chemists : — 

There  is  a  steady  but  very  small  consumption  of  ginseng 
in  this  country  by  others  than  Chinese.  Its  use  is  es¬ 
sentially  for  its  aromatic  flavoring,  as  its  recognized 
medicinal  virtues  are  weak,  and  can  be  obtained  better  and 
cheaper  from  other  products.  We  think  that  nearly  all 
the  ginseng  that  is  gathered  eventually  finds  its  way  to  China 
or  to  Chinese  in  this  country.  Very  small  quantities  are 
occasionally  sent  to  Europe,  but  it  is  mostly  for  the 
Chinese  living  there. 

There  is  no  “great  American  demand”  except  in  the 
imagination  of  the  people  who  have  seeds  and  plants 
for  sale.  Those  who  grow  the  root  must  depend  upon 
the  Chinese  demand  for  sales.  There  are  no  sound  rea¬ 
sons  for  supposing  that  the  Chinese  will  call  for  more 
ginseng.  The  trade  in  it  is  based  upon  a  superstition. 
What  an  absurd  commentary  upon  Christian  civilization 
to  argue  that  superstition  will  grow  now  that  China  is 
being  opened  to  the  world ! 

* 

The  so-called  “army  canteen”  or  Government  rum- 
shop  comes  up  for  discussion  frequently.  Congress 
abolished  the  canteen  several  years  ago,  not  because 
the  army  authorities  or  Congressmen  generally  wanted 
to,  but  pressure  from  temperance  people  became  too  great 
to  be  resisted.  Now  there  is  an  effort  to  compel  Con 
gress  to  change  front  and  re-establish  the  “canteen.”  The 
New  York  Times  puts  the  case  as  follows: 

If  one  asks  why,  then,  does  not  Congress  authorize  what 
all  the  experts  agree  to  be  so  desirable,  the  only  answer  is 
that  Congress  goes  in  fear  of  a  number  of  misguided  per¬ 
sons  who  know  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  who  have 
no  right  to  an  opinion  upon  it.  If  these  people  would 
kindly  mind  their  own  business,  and  refrain  from  trying  to 
impose  their  ignorant  views  of  the  subject  upon  the  law¬ 
making  body,  the  canteen  would  be  restored  without  op¬ 
position. 

We  are  not  arguing  about  the  canteen  now.  We 
do  not  need  to.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  worst  col¬ 
lection  of  human  hornets’  nests  that  ever  waited  for  a 
stirring  up.  Whoever  touches  it  will  need  the  longest 
pole  that  a  politician  ever  tried  to  handle.  The  way 
Congress  was  forced  into  its  action  on  the  “canteen” 
question  is  a  good  object  lesson  to  farmers.  When 
farmers  were  fighting  against  the  oleo  fraud  they  were 
told  in  much  the  same  way  to  mind  their  own  business, 
and  not  “impose  their  ignorant  views  upon  the  law¬ 


making  body.”  Somehow  these  “misguided  persons” 
kept  at  it,  and  the  “lawmaking  body”  found  that  it 
must  listen  or  be  cut  up  and  put  together  again.  It 
listened  and  acted!  So  it  was  with  rural  free  delivery 
of  the  mail,  and  so  it  will  be  with  a  parcels  post  and 
the  exposure  of  the  wire  fence  humbug.  What  a 
world  this  would  be  if  the  common  “misguided  peo¬ 
ple’  would  only  mind  their  own  business,  and  let  the 
politicians  run  things  to  suit  themselves.  Somehow  the 
people  are  coming  to  see  that  among  other  “ignorant 
views”  of  public  matters,  one  worth  thinking  about 
is  the  fact  that  this  lawmaking”  body  is  the  servant, 
not  the  master  of  the  people !  I  he  postage  stamp  is 
the  weapon  of  freedom  in  this  country. 

* 

In  a  number  of  States  there  are  laws  which  prohibit 
farmers  from  killing  various  birds  or  animals  when 
found  destroying  crops.  Robins  and  other  birds,  deer, 
rabbits  and  other  animals  are  thus  protected.  Are  such 
laws  constitutional?  Will  the  higher  courts  sustain 
them,  or  will  they  take  the  ground  that  a  farmer  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  protect  his  property?  We’ have 
written  the  Attorney  Generals  of  most  of  the  States  for 
information  regarding  this  matter.  Most  of  them 
merely  reply  that  it  is  not  their  duty  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions.  The  New  Jersey  attorney  has  a  printed  form  ex¬ 
plaining  his  duties  which  he  sends  to  those  who  ask  his 
opinion.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  willing  to  give 
information.  Here  is  a  statement  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  New  Hampshire: 

The  law  of  New  Hampshire  in  regard  to  the  killing  of 
birds,  in  order  to  protect  crops,  has  never  been  contested 
in  this  State,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  but  a  case,  involving 
the  same  principle  in  regard  to  a  law  which  prohibited 
the  destruction  of  certain  fur-bearing  animals,  during  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year,  has  been  passed  upon  by  the 
court,  in  the  case  of  Aldrich  v.  Wright,  53  N.  II.  398. 
The  head  note  of  that  case  is  as  follows:  ‘-The  natural, 
essential  and  inherent  right  of  protecting  property  declared 
in  article  2  of  the  bill  of  rights,  is  the  right  to  do  what¬ 
ever,  under  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  apparently  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  be  done  in  defense.  A  statute  which 
prohibits  the  destruction  of  certain  fur-bearing  animals 
between  May  1  and  October  1  is  not  applicable  to  the  cases 
in  which  such  destruction  is  an  exercise  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  right  of  protecting  property.  The  killing  of  wild 
\ermin  in  defense  of  property,  may  be  apparently  reason¬ 
ably  necessary  in  apparent  danger  not  actual."  This  is  the 
law  of  New  Hampshire  and.  in  my  opinion,  this  case  will 
not  be  reconsidered,  or  overruled,  as  it  appears  in  accord 
with  the  well-established  principle  that  every  man  has  a 
light  to  defend  his  person  and  property  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions.  EDWIN  G.  EASTMAN. 

While  there  is  no  record  that  laws  prohibiting  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  birds  which  destroy  property  have  ever  been 
carried  to  the  higher  courts,  we  believe  this  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  case  is  a  good  precedent.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  hold  that  a  man  cannot  defend 
his  property  against  theft  or  destruction.  We  shall  have 
more  facts  to  give  about  these  laws.  For  example,  the 
State  of  Delaware  practically  gives  farmers  the  right 
to  kill  birds  which  destroy  their  crops. 


BREVITIES. 

Happy  the  man  who  has  within  himself 
The  quality  which  makes  him  truly  wise, 

So  that  when  praise  is  laid  upon  his  shelf, 

His  head  grows  clear,  but  will  not  gain  in  size. 

The  Alfalfa  farmer  certainly  lays  up  treasure  in  the 
earth. 

“The  land  of  opportunity!'’  The  chances  are  that  you 
live  in  it  now. 

Read  Mr.  Van  Aistyne's  account  of  the  cow  with  milk 
fever,  page  790. 

Does  ash  make  good  grit?  Well,  it  takes  good  grit  to 
build  up  from  the  ashes. 

Here  is  a  good  one  from  an  earnest  reader.  “This  plan 
is  supported  by  both  scientific  and  sensible  men.’’ 

See  directions  for  planting  and  protecting  the  field-grown 
l’hiladelpliia  Rambler  roses  in  Ruralisms,  page  782. 

Other  plans  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  print  the  prize 
photographs  this  week.  They  will  appear  in  good  time. 

This  is  what  a  New  York  farmer  writes:  “Father  has 
taken  your  paper  for  past  24  years;  he  says  he  would 
rather  lose  a  cow  than  to  lose  The  Rural  New-Yorker.” 

Those  wonderful  reports  of  the  seedless  and  coreless 
apple  of  Colorado  needn’t  worry  the  man  who  keeps  right 
on  raising  wormless  and  scabless  apples  in  eastern  orchards. 

When  a  man  comes  and  tells  you  that  he  can  cure 
cancer  where  all  others  have  failed,  you  have,  our  au¬ 
thority  to  say  “You  can’t,  sir!”  as  forcibly  as  you  like. 

In  Massachusetts  the  Supreme  Court  must  give  opinion  on 
the  constitutionality  of  new  laws  at  the  request  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  In  this  way  a  defective  law  can  be  killed  before  it 
operates  to  the  damage  of  anyone. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  New  York  World 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  by  American  railways 
only  increased  25  per  cent  between  1895  and  1902,  but  the 
number  of  passengers  killed  increased  103  per  cent  in  the 
same  time,  and  the  present  year  shows  a  further  increase 
in  fatalities.  Human  life  doesn't  count  when  cheapening 
the  operating  expenses  of  an  over-capitalized  corporation. 

We  were  lately  introduced  to  the  Cranberry  Pippin  apple 
which  with  its  glowing  red  cheek,  made  a  much  hand¬ 
somer  showing  on  a  fruit  stand  than  the  rusty  red  and 
yellow  of  an  average  Gravenstein.  When  we  ate  the  Pip¬ 
pin,  however,  we  decided  that  it  was  a  younger  brother  to 
Ben  Davis,  which  shows  the  unwisdom  of  judging  by  ap¬ 
pearances. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Four  fishermen  were  drowned  off  Cape 
May,  N.  J.,  October  12,  their  boat  capsizing  in  a  heavy  gale. 
.  .  .  Driven  down  the  coast  by  a  raging  northeast  gale, 

the  three-masted  schooner  Wentworth,  of  Moncton,  N.  B., 
struck  on  Chatham  Bar,  off  Chatham,  Mass.,  October  13,  and 
all  on  board  perished  in  the  terrific  seas.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  loss  of  the  steamship  Portland  in  November, 
1898,  the  wreck  of  the  Wentworth  is  the  worst  disaster  that 
has  occurred  on  the  Cape  Cod  coast  during  the  last  decade. 
Of  the  12  persons  who  were  on  board  the  stranded  vessel, 
not  one  reached  shore  alive,  although  two  bodies  were  res¬ 
cued  from  the  surf  the  next  day,  one  of  them  that  of  a 
woman,  believed  to  be  the  wife  of  the  captain,  Esau  Puddle. 
With  her  three  small  children  she  was  accompanying  her 
husband  on  a  trip  from  Hillsboro,  N.  B.,  to  Newark,  N.  J. 

.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Roosevelt  to  investigate  the  General 
Slocum  disaster  is  a  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  New 
York  steamboat  inspection  service,  both  as  inefficient  and  as 
insufficiently  manned.  The  inspectors  are  charged  with  hav¬ 
ing  failed  utterly  to  comply  with  the  statutes,  and  the 
statutes  are  considered  far  from  perfect  by  the  commission. 
The  owners  of  the  Slocum  and  her  master  are  severely  cen¬ 
sured  for  their  neglect,  the  incompetency  of  the  crew  and 
the  poverty  of  equipment.  President  Roosevelt  deems  it 
necessary  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  local  supervising 
steamboat  inspector,  Robert  S.  Rodie,  Inspector  of  Hulls 
James  A.  Dumont  and  Inspector  df  Boilers  Thomas  II.  Bar¬ 
rett.  The  report  consists  of  62  pages  in  print  and  a  map. 
Half  the  space  is  devoted  to  the  steamboat  inspection  ser¬ 
vice.  It  shows  that  the  supervising  inspector  and  the  two 
inspectors  of  hulls  and  boilers  virtually  left  all  the  work 
lo  the  18  assistants,  exercising  but  little  real  supervision. 
The  reinspection  showed  that  26.35  per  cent  of  the  excur¬ 
sion  craft  were  deficient  in  hose  and  33  per  cent  in  life  pre¬ 
servers,  though  the  hazard  to  life  on  those  craft  is  greatest. 
The  inspectors,  it  was  found,  carried  out  their  duties  in  an 
unsatisfactory  way,  even  upon  their  own  interpretation  of 
t lie  statutes,  which  was  in  fact  a  misinterpretation.  New 
men  were  scarcely  ever  instructed  in  their  duties;  their  in¬ 
spection  of  hose  and  apparatus  was  merely  visual,  and  60 
per  cent  of  the  hose  on  some  vessels  was  found  upon  rein- 
spection  to  be  defective.  The  statutes  and  regulations  re¬ 
garding  life  preservers  and  hose  are  found  wholly  deficient. 
The  present  law  also  makes  it  difficult  to  fix  responsibility 
or  to  bring  home  a  criminal  liability.  The  commission  rec¬ 
ommends,  also,  that  uniformed  watchmen  and  deckhands  be 
posted  on  excursion  steamers  in  numbers  proportionate  to 
the  crowds.  Inspectors  should  have  the  power  to  see  that 
bad  vessels  or  appliances  be  destroyed,  even  after  they  con¬ 
demn  them,  and  to  revoke  licenses.  The  force  of  inspectors 
must  l)e  increased  at  once  and  t lie  salary  system,  which  is  a 
sort  of  piece  work  arrangement,  be  changed.  Many  other 
changes  are  recommended.  .  .  .  Fire  started  in  the  En¬ 

terprise  mine,  Excelsior.  Fa.,  October  15,  and  assumed  such 
alarming  proportions  that  it  is  feared  the  village  may  be 
destroyed  by  cave-ins.  It  may  be  months  before  the  fire  is 
out.  .  .  .  Six  persons  were  killed  and  many  were  in¬ 
jured  by  a  tenement  fire  in  New  York  October  17  ;  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  .  .  .  Charles  W. 

Russ,  J.  II.  Stone,  II.  C.  Quintard  and  James  Russ,  officers 
of  the  Nonpareil  Cork  Company,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  retracted 
their  pleas  of  not  guilty  and  entered  pleas  of  guilty  October 
18  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  to  indictments  for 
placing  iron  rods  in  life  preservers  with  the  alleged  intent  to 
evade  the  National  steamboat  inspection  laws.  The  pleas 
of  guilty  were  entered  in  order  that  the  indictment  may  be 
demurred  from  on  grounds  of  insufficiency  in  that  the  goods 
were  sold  in  open  market  and  not  to  the  Government,  and 
that,  therefore,  there  was  no  conspiracy  against  the  United 
States  Government.  .  .  .  Summonses  have  been  issued 

by  order  of  the  Health  Department  of  St.  Louis  for  Dr.  J. 
R.  Lemon,  physician  in  charge  of  the  baby  incubators  on 
the  Pike  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and  for  Dr.  O’Neil,  the  attend¬ 
ing  physician  of  the  institution,  to  answer  to  a  charge  of 
violating  city  ordinances  by  the  shipment  of  the  bodies  of 
infants  from  the  city  without  procuring  certificates  from 
the  Health  Commissioner.  This  is  the  second  investigation 
that  has  been  taken  up  against  this  l’ike  show,  another  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  by  the  Health  Department  about  two  months 
ago.  At  that  time  complaint  was  made  by  a  visiting  physi¬ 
cian  from  New  York,  who  said  that  the  concession  was  not 
managed  on  strictly  sanitary  conditions.  He  denounced 
the  manner  of  handling  the  children  and  declared  that  the 
ventilation  was  bad  and  not  calculated  to  prolong  the  life 
of  the  inmates.  The  incubator  owners  said  that  the  New 
York  physician  was  the  representative  of  a  rival  incubator 
company  and  that  he  was  seeking  to  get  the  St.  Louis  con¬ 
cession. 

ADMINISTRATION. — It  is  officially  announced  that  the 
arrangement  for  a  parcels  post  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  including  Corsica  and  Algeria,  will  go  into 
force  on  November  1  under  contracts  with  the  Compagnie 
G£n6rale  Transatlantique  and  the  American  Express  Com¬ 
pany.  ...  It  became  known  October  14  that  among  the 
mall  matter  seized  on  the  British  steamship  Calclias  when 
that  vessel  was  captured  by  the  Russian  Vladivostok  squad¬ 
ron  was  a  pouch  containing  mail  for  the  United  States 
cruiser  Cincinnati,  then  at  Nagasaki,  Japan.  This  pouch 
was  opened  while  in  the  possession  of  the  Russian  officials, 
subsequently  resealed,  and  sent  on  to  its  destination.  Mails 
addressed  to  American  warships  are  essentially  domestic  and 
not  international  mails.  Letters  sent  to  officers  or  men  on 
our  warships  in  foreign  waters  are  put  in  one  bag  and  sent 
at  the  domestic  rate  of  two  cents  per  ounce.  Such  letters 
if  forwarded  through  the  mails  of  a  foreign  country  at  once 
become  foreign  mails,  and  are  subjected  to  another  rate,  ex¬ 
cept  In  the  case  of  certain  countries  where  the  domestic  rate 
applies,  as,  for  instance,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  those 
sent  to  the  postal  agency  at  Shanghai,  China.  Therefore, 
the  mail  destined  to  the  Cincinnati  was  domestic  mail.  For 
the  Russsian  officers  to  open  that  mail  or  tamper  with  it  in 
any  manner  constituted  as  great  an  offense  against  the  in¬ 
ternational  relations  as  if  they  opened  a  mail  sack,. sent 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia.  The  right  to  examine 
mails  carried  by  neutrals  and  destined  to  belligerents  would 
never  give  the  right  to  open  domestic  mails  of  a  neutral 
even  if  found  on  a  vessel  sailing  under  the  flag  of  a  third 
country,  also  neutral,  as  was  the  fact  in  this  case. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — During  the  Roanoke  Fair  the 
Hereford  Cattle  Breeders’  Association  of  Virginia  was 
organized  with  the  following  officers :  President,  Murray 
Boocock,  Keswick;  vice  president,  Haynes  L.  Morgan,  Salt- 
yille ;  secretary,  Edward  Gay  Butler,  Berryville;  directors, 
II.  B.  Howe,  Dublin ;  E.  I.  Phipps,  Bridle  Creek ;  II.  B. 
bproul,  Staunton;  J.  D.  Stubbs,  Sassafras;  A.  Meschendorf, 

I orest  Depot;  E.  L.  Eakly,  Cremona. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Missouri  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Neosho,  Mo.,  Decem¬ 
ber  20-22. 

The  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  Maine  State 
f  omoiogieal  Society  will  be  held  in  Grange  Hail,  Skowhegan, 
November  16-18. 

The  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  offers  its  regular  short 
course  in  stock  and  corn  judging  from  January  2  to  January 
■  4,  1905.  Application  should  be  made  to  C.  F.  Curtiss, 
wean  of  the  Division  of  Agriculture,  Ames,  Iowa. 

The  Rhode  Island  College  of  Agriculture  announces  a  six- 
weeks’  course  in  farm  practice,  a  six-weeks’  course  in  poul¬ 
try-keeping,  and  a  12-weeks’  course  in  farm  mechanics, 
farm  practice  begins  November  9;  poultry-keeping  January 
4;  farm  mechanics  January  3.  For  further  information  ad¬ 
dress  Kenyon  I..  Butterfield,  President,  Kingston,  R.  I. 


CROP  PROSPECTS . 

The  present  week  apples  are  $1  per  barrel,  slow;  cabbage 
84  per  ton  on  track  ;  onions  50  cents  per  bushel ;  potatoes  50 
cents,  short  crop.  Corn  poor  in  quality  ;  short  crop.  Oats 
good,  50  cents  per  bushel  ;  buckwheat  light  crop.  Beans 
light,  no  market  open  as  yet ;  hay  good.  88  to  810  per  ton. 

Williamson,  N.  Y'.  g.  h.  k. 

The  orchards  through  this  section  are  mostly  small,  and 
where  there  was  a  fair  set  of  fruit  they  have  blown  off,  so 
that  the  Winter  crop  is  exceedingly  small,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  there  has  not  been  a  buyer  In  this  section.  Apples  are 
selling  to  the  stores  in  Trenton  and  Lambertville  in  a  small 
way  at  about  81  per  barrel  in  bulk.  I  think  there  is  not 
25  per  cent  of  the  usual  crop  to  sell  or  store.  i.  j.  n. 

Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 

September  22-23  we  had  a  very  hard  freeze;  almost  every 
one’s  corn  was  uncut.  To-day  we  had  a  snow  squall,  with 
a  gale  from  the  east.  Farm  work  is  very  backward  on 
account  of  so  much  bad  weather.  Most  of  the  potatoes 
have  been  dug,  and  they  are  a  fine  crop  with  but  very 
little  rot.  Buckwheat  was  a  very  light  crop.  Rye  is 
mostly  sown,  and  is  looking  quite  well :  pastures  are  short, 
too  cold  weather  for  them  to  grow.  Corn,  where  cut  before 
the  freeze,  is  a  fair  crop.  Apples  are  abundant  and  slow 
of  sale  at  present;  barrels  at  factory  are  now  38  cents. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. _  o.  w.  h. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  POULTRY. 

Indications  point  to  a  light  supply  of  turkeys  from  all 
quarters  for  the  coming  Fall  and  Winter.  There  is  an 
average  crop  of  fowls  and  chickens.  This  information  we 
get  from  our  shippers  throughout  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois. 
Iowa  and  other  Western  States.  The  nearby  supply  of 
poultry  of  all  kinds  is  somewhat  lighter  than  last  year. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  edson  bkos. 

In  regard  as  to  turkeys,  as  well  as  other  poultry,  the 
supply  may  fall  short  in  some  States,  caused  by  continuous 
rainy  weather,  but  we  think  conditions  throughout  this 
section  favorable  especially  for  turkeys.  The  demand  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  months  is  not  as  great  as  may  be  expected 
from  now  until  our  next  Summer  season.  The  best  ruling 
prices  generally  exist  two  days  previous  to  any  holiday. 
Christmas  prices  for  poultry  of  all  kinds  usually  rule  higher 
than  those  of  Thanksgiving.  Chickens  at  Thanksgiving  find 
but  very  little  sale,  turkeys  being  demanded.  We  think 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  supply  to  go  all  around  and  per¬ 
haps  a  little  more  than  usual. 

Cincinnati,  O.  henry  ranstck  &  sons. 

We  think  there  may  be  a  little  shortage  in  turkeys,  and 
that  the  frozen  stock  of  last  season  is  very  closely  sold  up, 
which  might  have  been  an  outcome  of  the  beef  strike.  So 
far  as  we  know  all  other  kinds  of  poultry  will  be  in  large 
supply  for  the  holidays.  We  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  Wisconsin  saying  there  was  a  good  crop  of  poultry  in 
that  section.  They  usually  ship  largely  of  geese,  ducks  and 
turkeys,  but  not  many  chickens.  We  are  looking  for  a  good, 
active  demand  for  Thanksgiving.  Many  of  the  turkeys  are 
not  fully  matured  by  that  time,  and  so  large,  fat,  young 
birds  are  likely  to  rule  high  and  be  of  limited  supply,  while 
thin  ordinary  stock  will  be  plentiful.  The  Thanksgiving 
market  prices  depend  so  largely  on  the  weather  conditions 
during  the  two  previous  weeks  that  it  is  hard  to  estimate 
how  they  will  rule;  soft,  mild  or  rainy  weather  tends  to 
bring  the  stock  in  poor  condition,  while  with  cool,  clear 
weather  stock  will  come  fresh  and  bright,  and  sell  to  much 
the  best  advantage.  amos  keyes  &  co. 

Boston. 


SELLING  APPLES  IN  BOXES. 


Is  the  Small  Package  Better  Than  Barrels  ? 

I  have  never  shipped  any  apples  in  boxes.  I  got  50  boxes 
last  year  to  try,  but  could  not  pack  them  tight  enough  to 
keep  the  apples  from  rattling.  It  may  have  been  that  I 
did  not  put  the  apples  in  properly,  but  I  would  advise 
everyone  to  let  the  boxes  alone  and  use  barrels. 

Linden,  \ra.  q.  h.  t. 

Last  season  was  my  first  experience  with  bushel  boxes 
for  apples.  I  purchased  a  few  only  for  experiment,  which 
did  not  prove  satisfactory  as  barrels.  The  boxes  cost  me 
laid  down  at  Elkton,  Va.,  18  cents  each.  However,  I  did 
not  give  the  boxes  an  entirely  fair  trail,  as  many  were 
shipped  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  apples  were  injured 
by  the  cold  weather.  L.  l.  f. 

Last  Winter  I  bought  a  lot  of  100  bushel  boxes,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  ship  apples  to  West  Virginia  in  them,  but  all 
parties  preferred  them  in  barrels  on  account  of  difference 
in  freight  rates.  I  did  not  attempt  a  private  trade  in 
boxes.  My  experience  and  opinion  in  that  with  the  same 
freight  and  express  rates  the  box  is  better  than  the  bar¬ 
rel  for  No.  1  apples.  In  my  case  the  people  I  sold  to 
could  not  handle  in  car  lots.  j.  c.  c.  b. 

Pennsylvania. 

In  reference  with  my  experience  in  selling  apples  in 
boxes  I  like  tlnft  mode  of  selling  my  best  apples.  I  make 
two  grades :  fancy  and  No.  1.  Apples  sold  in  this  way 
bring  a  much  larger  price  than  when  sold  in  barrels. 
They  make  a  much  better  appearance  in  boxes,  nicely 
packed,  with  a  white  paper  lining.  Many  people  will  buy 
a  small  quantity  of  .apples  who  would  not  buy  a  barrel  at 
a  time.  q.  w.  koiner. 

Va.  Agricultural  Commissioner. 

Our  experience  with  the  bushel  box  was  very  gratifying. 
We  packed  Winesap  and  Albemarle  I’ippin  this  way,  and 
have  inquiries  now  from  our  customers  for  the  package;  it 
is  in  demand.  We  also  believe  the  apples  keep  better  if 
anything  than  in  barrels,  as  they  can  be  handled  so  much 
easier.  For  fancy  fruit  I  would  want  only  boxes,  as  it 
brings  better  prices.  We  sold  very  near  all  of  our  stock 
through  the  retail  grocer.  We  have  no  apples  in  this 
section  this  season.  j  b 

Lynchburg,  Va. 


Last  Fall  we  handled  one  car  of  apples  from  Y’irginia, 
which  were  put  up  in  one-bushel  boxes.  We  did  not  store 
them  very  long,  say  about  60  days,  and  we  lost  very  few 
of  them.  Our  trade  out  here  does  not  care  to  have  them 
put  up  this  way.  as  they  prefer  the  regular  apple  barrel. 
For  small  fancy  trade,  we  believe  this  is  the  way  to  handle 
nice  apples,  but  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  for  the  trade 
in  general.  We  sell  to  the  trade  only,  but  we  noticed 
them  selling  to  the  consumer  by  the  box,  which  was  a 
great  help  to  the  retailer,  in  the  way  of  not  having  to 
measure  or  lose  in  measure.  The  boxes  we  had  were  al¬ 
most  airtight,  and  if  in  cold  storage,  they  will  keep  all 
right,  but  to  make  a  nice  package,  the  packer  must  use 
care  in  putting  in  the  first  and  second  layers,  so  they  will 
open  up  in  the  usual  way. 

West  Va.  blgefield  produce  &  commission  co. 


I  only  packed  a  small  lot  in  boxes.  I  like  the  box  very 
much  for  several  reasons;  it  is  small  and  can  be  handled 
much  better  than  barrels,  and  if  you  do  not  want  to  ship 
your  fruit  when  packed  you  can  pack  in  house  with  less 
labor,  and  by  labor  that  could  not  handle  barrels.  If  you 
have  your  fruit  to  overhaul  after  it  has  been  packed  a 
while,  the  box  is  much  the  easiest  to  open  and  repack.  I 
sold  the  boxes  I  packed  to  a  jobber  who  bought  my  crop. 
It  was  the  first  boxes  he  had  handled.  I  asked  him  to 
report  to  me  how  the  trade  he  sold  to  liked  them.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  he  and  his  trade  both  liked  the  box  package. 
I  find  the  commission  men  are  the  only  people  I  have  seen 
oppose  the  box  package.  They  say  it  will  cost  them  as 
much  work  and  time  to  sell  a  1k>x  of  one  bushel  as  to  sell 
a  barrel,  and  for  that  reason  they  oppose  the  small 
package.  w.  B.  w. 

Big  Island,  Va. 


From  very  limited  experience  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bar¬ 
rel.  In  the  Baltimore  market,  where  mv  fruit  was  all  sold, 
the  peopfle  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  market  baskets 
and  gofhg  into  those  large  open  markets,  which  are  scat¬ 
tered  about  the  city,  and  buying  in  small  quantity  from 
day  to  day.  It  seems  to  be  the  custom  of  the  people,  for  the 


better  classes  and  wealthy  seem  to  enjoy  this  personal 
marketing  rather  than  to  entrust  it  to  servants.  The  bushel 
box  is  too  large  for  this  trade,  and  will  sell  for  no  more 
than  the  barrel.  The  freight  is  five  cents  higher  per  100 
pounds  in  boxes,  arid  boxes  cost  a  little  more.  A  private 
trade  by  express  would  be  all  right  for  boxes.  This  section 
is  too  far  from  the  large  centers  of  trade  for  fruit  to  go  by 
express.  For  a  market  like  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota, 
the  box  is  the  best  package.  Farmers  do  not  hesitate  to 
pay  85  a  barrel  for  apples,  while  box  apples  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  sell  more  readily.  People  would  rather 
have  Y'ork  State  apples  for  they  are  far  superior  in  quality 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  fruit.  Our  York  State  fruit  put  up 
in  boxes  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Coast  fruit  will  out¬ 
sell  it  in  that  market  every  timb.  h.  e.  m. 

Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Apples  in  Western  New  York. 

The  apple  situation  is  something  like  this :  Greenings  have 
been  moving  very  freely  at  about  81  to  81.19.  some  cases 
a  little  more  and  some  a  little  less.  The  ruling  price  to¬ 
day  for  Greenings  alone  is  8L  King  appples  are  moving  at 
81.75,  occasionally  five  to  10  cents  more.  Baldwins  are 
81.25,  hut  extreme  sales  81.30  to  81-35.  Farmers  are  sell¬ 
ing  quite  freely  if  they  are  in  shape  to  pick  and  to  pack 
their  stock,  but  they  are  making  ^ales,  and  everything  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  season  will  go  through  on  about  the  present 
basis.  The  apples  not  going  into  cold  storage  are  going 
west.  I  do  not  think  that  many  apples  will  be  stored  by 
farmers  in  this  section,  except  it  may  be  cases  where  they 
will  be  behind  with  their  work.  At  some  other  points  the 
nominal  price  for  Greenings  is  81,  for  Baldwins  81.25.  This 
constitutes  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  crop  of  Winter  apples 

Medina.  N.  Y.  _ _  s.  b. 

FOREIGN  APPLE  MARKETS. 

The  latest  cable  advices  from  the  principal  markets  of 
Great  Britain  are  of  a  more  cheerful  character;  not  only 
are  prices  somewhat  better,  but  the  demand  has  been  good 
and  large,  more  especially  for  red  fruit.  I  have  advices 
of  sales  that  give  nets  here  in  Boston  of  $1.50  to  $2.50 
per  barrel  for  Fameuse,  Wealthy,  Gravenstein,  King,  Mc¬ 
Intosh  Red.  Some  very  fancy  lots  of  King  and  McIntosh 
Red  netted  82.75.  Sales  of  the  same  fruit  in  the  half  bar¬ 
rel  cases  sold  to  give  nets  here  in  Boston  from  $1  10  to 
$1.50  per  case  and  one  fancy  lot  of  King  netted  $1.75. 

GEO.  A.  COCHRANE. 

“  SNAKES ”  IN  THE  CABBAGE. 

There  is  a  story  circulated  here  by  the  people  and  news¬ 
papers  to  the  effect  that  a  deadly  poisonous  snake  or 
worm  is  found  in  cabbage,  and  it  is  hurting  our  trade.  Is 
there  any  truth  in  it?  P  n 

Iowa. 

The  story  is  a  “fake."  As  nearly  as  we  can  trace  it  this 
story  started  in  Tennessee  where  people  said  they  found 
“large  snakes”  in  cabbage.  This  was  reported  in  the’  papers 
and  each  reporter  seems  to  have  added  to  the  story  as  it 
Passed  through  his  brain.  It  seems  impossible  to  head  the 
lie  off.  Probably  some  one  saw  a  common  green  worm  in 
a  cabbage.  Never  having  seen  one  before  lie  told  about  it 
and  got  the  worm  larger  and  larger  until  it  appeared  like 
a  “snake.”  We  have  known  men  to  pull  a  fish  three  inches 
long  out  of  water  and  go  home  and  tell  their  wives  it 
weighed  10  pounds  or  more.  It  was  much  the  same  with 
this  “snake.” 


BIG  PEARS  DANGEROUS. — A  peculiar  accident  happened 
at  New  London,  Mo.,  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last  week.  Mrs. 
Gilfoid  Harris  and  hev  mother,  Mrs.  Lemon,  were  engaged 
in  gathering  pears  at  the  latter’s  home,  when  a  mam¬ 
moth  pear  in  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  tree  fell,  striking 
Mrs.  Harris,  who  was  up  on  a  ladder,  on  the  head,  render¬ 
ing  her  insensible.  She  dropped  from  the  tree,  falling  on 
her  mother,  who  was  knocked  to  the  ground  receiving 
Painful  injuries,  and  in  the  fall  Mrs.  Harris’  right  arm 
was  broken. — Barney  (Ills.)  Adage. 


county  in  the  "Terrapin  State”  and  lies  from  2,600  to 
3,000  feet  above  sea  level,  cradled  amid  the  picturesque 
curves  and  crags  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  A  hundred 
years  ago  this  part  of  the  county,  known  as  the  “Youghio- 
ghany  Glades,”  was  the  paradise  of  the  hunter  and  the 
fisherman,  many  coming  from  as  far  away  as  Baltimore 
and  Washington  to  shoot  deer,  bear  and  wild  turkey,  and 
to  catch  mountain  trout,  of  which  there  was  a  wonderful 
abundance.  Later,  on  the  advent  of  the  B.  &  o.  R.  R. 
it  became  a  favorite  Summer  resort,  and  to-day  there  are 
hundreds  of  cottages  and  hotels  nestling  in  shady  nooks 
or  standing  upon  breezy  heights  all  through  this  part  of 
the  country  which  belong  to  and  are  occupied  by  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  various  cities  during  the  Summer.  For  years  it 
was  supposed  that  the  climate  was  too  cool  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  too  short  to  make  farming  a  profitable  employ¬ 
ment ;  the  soil  was  also  considered  thin  and  not  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  under  the  intelligent  application  of  more 
modern  methods  and  a  small  admixture  of  lime  with  the 
native  clay  and  sand,  varied  and  excellent  crops  are 
grown.  It  is  famous  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  buck¬ 
wheat  and  potatoes,  the  former  yielding  35  bushels  per 
acre  and  the  latter  200  or  more.  A  high  grade  of  oats  is 
also  grown  with  35  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Timothy  and 
clover  yield  immense  crops  this  year.  The  orchard's  are 
lairly  breaking  down  under  loads  of  apples,  plums  and 
pears.  '1  he  finest  strawberries  produced  anywhere  are  grown 
here.  Two  families  near  here  grow  them  for  market  and 
last  year  picked  nearly  4,000  quarts  from  1U  acre,  for 
which  they  received  $500.  The  Summer  visitors  insure  good 
prices  for  all  small  fruits  and  all  garden  and  orchard  pro¬ 
duce  is  as  high  here  during  the  Summer  as  it  is  in  the 
great  cities.  The  nearby  mountains  are  covered  with 
giant  chestnut  trees  which  yield  great  crops  of  nuts  com¬ 
manding  from  $4  to  $6  per  bushel  when  picked.  Fine 
mutton  and  heef  are  grown  here,  and  before  the  country 
was  thickly  settled  it  was  a  favorite  grazing  ground  for 
the  stockmen  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  who  drove 
great  herds  of  cattle  up  here  to  feed  on  the  luxuriant 
native  grasses  of  these  tablelands.  M  r  K 

Maryland.  K’ 


BUSINESS  BITS . 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  admirers  of  the  Guernsey 
breed  of  dairy  animals  will  do  well  to  attend  the  sale'  of 
the  Brookdale  Herd  at  Cochran’s  Stock  Yrards,  West  Chester 
Pa.  on  Wednesday.  November  2;  50  head  of  very  choice  ani¬ 
mals  will  be  offered. 

We  are  often  asked  where  good  hard  wood  ashes  can  be 
obtained  for  fertilizer  purposes.  Any  of  our  readers  desir¬ 
ing  ashes  at  this  time  we  would  refer  to  John  .Toynt,  Luck¬ 
now,  Ont.,  Canada.  Mr.  .Toynt  makes  careful  selection  and 
his  ashes  are  just  as  represented. 

We  believe  it  pays  to  investigate  everything.  If  you  have 
a  building  that  needs  roofing,  write  to  F  W  Bird  &  Son 
East  Walpole,  Mass.,  and  see  what  they  ha\re  to  say  about 
Paroid.  It  won’t  cost  you  anything,  and  in  justice  to  your¬ 
self  you  ought  to  hear  every  side  of  the  story. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  hydraulic  ram  is  the  most 
economical  means  of  water  supply  for  house  and  barn  for 
those  who  are  so  fortunately  situated  that  a  ram  can  be 
used.  If  you  have  any  doubt  as  to  whether  your  conditions 
are  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  ram  write  to  Niagara  Hydraulic 
Engine  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  78,  Chester,  Pa.  You  will  get  an 
unbiased  opinion.  b 

Many  of  our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  buying  cookers  and 
steamers,  and  many  have  been  advertised  in  our  paper  from 
time  to  time.  The  Rippley  combination  cooker,  manufac- 
tured  by  the  Rippley  Hardware  Co.,  Grafton,  Ill.,  has  been 
advertised  for  several  seasons,  and  is  used  and  recommended 
by  many  of  our  leading  eastern  farmers,  breeders  and  State 
experiment  stations,  as  it  can  be  used  for  so  many  purposes 
a.?^°?kinS  and  steaming  feed,  heating  water  in  stock 
tanks  300  feet  from  cooker,  boiling  spraying  mixtures,  etc. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

TIIE  BLIND  MEN  AND  THE  ELEPHANT. 
It  was  six  men  o£  Indostan, 

To  learning  much  inclined, 

They  went  to  see  the  elephant 

(Though  all  of  them  were  blind), 

That  each  by  observation 
Might  satisfy  his  mind. 

The  first  approached  the  elephant, 

And,  happening  to  fall 
Against  his  broad  and  stifrdy  side. 

At  once  began  to  bawl ; 

“God  bless  me !  but  the  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  wall.” 

The  second,  feeling  of  the  tusk, 

Cried,  “Ho  !  what  have  we  here, 

So  very  round  and  smooth  and  sharp? 

To  me  ’t  is  mighty  clear 
This  wonder  of  an  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  spear !” 

The  third  approached  the  animal, 

And,  happening  to  take 
The  squirming  trunk  within  his  hands, 
Thus  boldly  up  and  spake : 

“I  see,”  quoth  he,  “the  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  snake  1” 

The  fourth  reached  out  his  eager  hand 
And  felt  abojut  the  knee, 

“What  most  this  wondrous  beast  is  like 
Is  mighty  plain,”  quoth  he; 

“  ’Tis  clear  enough  the  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  tree !” 

The  fifth,  who  chanced  to  touch  the  ear, 
Said  “E’en  the  blindest  man 
Can  tell  what  this  resembles  most; 

Deny  the  fact  who  can, 

This  marvel  of  an  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  fan  1” 

The  sixth  no  sooner  had  begun 
About  the  beast  to  grope, 

Than  seizing  on  the  swinging  tail, 

That  fell  within  his  scope, 

“I  see,”  quoTh  he,  “the  elephant 
Is  very  like  a  rope !” 

And  so  these  men  of  Indostan 
Disputed  loud  and  long, 

Each  in  his  own  opinion 
Exceeding  stiff  and  strong, 

Though  each  was  partly  ip  the  right, 

And  all  were  in  the  wrong! 

MORAL : 

So  oft  in  theologic  wars, 

The  disputants,  I  ween, 

Rail  on  in  utter  ignorance 
Of  what  each  other  mean, 

And  prate  about  an  elephant 
Not  one  of  them  has  seen  ! 

— John  Godfrey  Saxe  (181G-18S7). 

* 

We  find  an  old  toothbrush  the  best  tool 
for  rubbing  out  spots  with  naphtha  or 
gasoline.  It  is  handier  than  a  piece  of 
cloth,  and  less  likely  to  leave  a  mark. 

* 

A  housekeeper  who  makes  her  own 
comfortables  or  bed  puffs  first  covers  the 
cotton  with  mosquito  netting,  tying  as 
near  together  as  usual.  Over  this  the 
regular  cover  is  put,  tying  once  in  six 
inches.  The  outside  can  thus  be  readily 
removed  for  washing,  the  filling  being 
well  sunned  and  aired,  without  wetting. 
* 

Golden  cream  toast  is  a  desirable  break¬ 
fast  dish.  Cut  slices  of  stale  bread  into 
diamonds  and  toast  t.o  a  pale  brown,  dry¬ 
ing  slightly  in  the  oven  before  browning. 
Make  a  rich  white  sauce  of  a  pint  of 
milk,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt,  a  dusting  of  mace  and  a  light 
dusting  of  pepper.  Cook  until  smooth, 
add  the  grated  yolks  of  three  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  pour  over  the  toasted  bread. 

* 

Among  women’s  heavy  shoes  an  admir¬ 
able  model  for  Winter  wear  is  made  of 
soft,  heavy  calf,  lined  throughout  with 
undyed  kid.  This  not  only  gives  addi¬ 
tional  warmth,  but  makes  the  shoe  easy 
to  slip  on  and  off.  The  inner  sole  is  of 
felted  wool,  with  a  cork  lining;  common 
sense  heels.  These,  shoes  are  made  on  a 
Stylish  last  and  cost  $5  a  pair.  One  can 
buy  a  good  serviceable  calf  shoe  for  $3 
to  $4  a  pair,  and  every  woman  should 
include  such  footgear  in  her  Winter 
wardrobe.  Another  stylish  Winter  boot 


has  vamp  of  enamel  with  box  calf  upper, 
stout  extension  sole  and  common  sense 
heel.  It  is  quite  masculine  in  appearance, 
the  upper  part  of  the  lacing  passing  under 
hooks  instead  of  through  eyelets.  These 
can  be  bought  as  low  as  $3,  or  as  high  as 
$7.  These  heavy  boots  should  of  course 
be  confined  to  outdoor  wear.  It  is  always 
restful  to  change  the  shoes  on  coming  in¬ 
doors. 

* 

If  the  sewing  machine  seems  gummed 
and  runs  hard,  oil  every  place  with  kero¬ 
sene,  and  run  rapidly  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  wipe  off  the  bearings,  oil  with  good 
machine  oil,  and  it  will  be  found  to  run 
easily.  One  is  often  unconsciously  care¬ 
less  with  a  sewing  machine ;  it  is  a  deli¬ 
cately  adjusted  tool,  and  should  be  treat¬ 
ed  with  respect.  Cover  it  closely  when 
not  in  use;  do  not  expose  it  by  an  open 
window  on  a  wet  or  foggy  day,  and  see 

that  it  is  properly  cleaned. 

* 

Here  is  an  honest  confession  from  an 
Oregon  farmer  who  tried  to  keep  house 
while  his  wife  and  family  went  off  hop¬ 
picking: 

The  hardest  of  the  cookin’  is  to  make 
bread ;  I’ve  tried  to  get  the  holes  into  it  like 
Ilauner  does,  but  somehow  I  ain’t  got  on  to  it 
yet.  I  tried  stickin’  it  with  a  fork,  but  when 
1  get  it  baked  there  ain’t  any  holes  left.  I 
reckon  they  sort  of  evaporate  in  the  oven. 
The  last  few  times  I've  just  took  some  cream, 
good  and  thick,  and  stirred  flour  into  it  and 
baked  it  that  way.  It  does  pretty  well  with 
a  little  salt. 

* 

A  good  many  people  still  imagine  that 
if  they  spell  the  word  out  in  the  presence 
of  young  children,  instead  of  pronounc¬ 
ing  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  are  free 
from  the  proverbial  danger  of  little 
pitchers.  With  the  phonetic  teaching  of 
reading,  however,  times  are  changed,  and 
one  may  fall  into  the  same  trouble  as  the 
following  incident  relates:  Two  women 
were  recently  calling  on  a  new  neighbor 
and  while  awaiting  her  appearance  a  little 
girl  came  into  the  room,  evidently  bent 
upon  the  rescue  of  a  doll  recently  aban¬ 
doned  there.  Naturally  she  was  viewed 
with  some  curiosity  and  one  of  the  call¬ 
ers,  secure  in  the  child’s  obviously  tender 
age,  spelled  a  low-voiced  comment: 

“Not  very  p-r-e-t-t-y.” 

To  her  horror  the  small  maiden  paused 
on  the  threshold  and,  fixing  a  contempt¬ 
uous  eye  upon  the  culprit,  remarked,  with 
lofty  composure : 

“No,  not  very  p-r-e-t-t-y,  but  rather 
s-m-a-r-t !” 

* 

Readers  familiar  with  the  delightful 
books  of  travel  written  by  Isabella  L. 
Bird  Bishop  will  regret  to  hear  of  her 
recent  death.  After  many  years  of  ad¬ 
venturous  life,  during  which  it  is  no  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  say  that  she  faced  death 
in  a  thousand  forms,  she  died  quietly  at 
home,  living  past  three  score  years  and 
ten.  Mrs.  Bishop,  who  was  better  known 
in  this  country  as  Miss  Isabella  L.  Bird, 
the  name  she  bore  before  her  marriage 
to  Dr.  John  Bishop  in  1881,  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  daring  women  travel¬ 
ers  who  ever  lived.  She  was  born  in 
Yorkshire  on  Oct.  15,  1S32.  At  the  age 
of  22  she  began  to  travel.  She  spent 
eight  years  traveling  in  the  interior  of 
Asia,  rode  1,000  miles  in  Morocco,  and 
made  extensive  journeys  through  Si¬ 
beria.  She  was  connected  with  philan¬ 
thropic  work  in.  various  forms,  especially 
in  the  medical  mission  field,  and  built 
five  hospitals  and  an  orphan  asylum  in 
the  Far  East.  Mrs.  Bishop  wrote  several 
books  of  travel,  her  best-known  work  be¬ 
ing  “Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,”  which 
was  published  in  1S80.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  was  also 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Oriental  So¬ 
ciety  of  Peking. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

A  Norfolk  coat  of  the  new  style,  which 
would  make  an  attractive  suit  with  a 
walking  skirt,  is  shown  in  No.  4845.  The 
coat  is  made  with  fronts,  that  are  cut  in 
two  portions  each,  back,  side-backs  and 
under-arm  gores,  the  plaits  being  separate 
and  applied  over  the  seams,  while  the 
yoke  is  arranged  over  all.  The  sleeves 
are  in  one  piece  each  and  are  laid  in  box 


4845  Norfolk  Coat,  32  to  40  bust. 


plaits  which  are  stitched  for  a  portion  of 
their  length,  their  fullness  forming  puffs 
below,  and  are  gathered  into  bands  over 
which  the  cuffs  are  arranged.  The  belt 
is  slipped  under  the  plaits  and  closed  at 
the  center  front.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  6J4  yards 
27  inches  wide,  4  yards  44  inches  wide  or 
3/4  yards  52  inches  wide.  The  pattern 
4845  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38 
and  40  inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Fitted  coats  with  vest  fronts  are  among 
the  newest  and  smartest  shown  and  are 
very  generally  becoming.  No.  4860  in¬ 
cludes  also  the  new  sleeves,  which  are 
full  at  the  shoulders,  and  a  novel  roll¬ 
over  collar  that  is  extended  down  the 
fronts.  As  illustrated  the  material  is 
wood  brown  broadcloth  with  the  vest  of 
white  cloth  and  the  trimmings  of  velvet, 
but  all  suiting  materials  and  all  materials 
in  vogue  for  coats  of  the  sort  are  equally 


4860  Coat  with  Vest  Front, 


32  to  40  bust. 

appropriate.  The  coat  is  made  .with 
fronts,  that  are  cut  in  two  portions  each, 
backs,  side-backs  and  under-arm  gores, 
the  vest  being  separate  and  attached  un¬ 
der  the  fronts  on  indicated  lines.  The 
sleeves  are  made  in  two  portions  each 
and  are  finished  with  roll-over  cuffs  at 
the  wrists.  The  collar  and  revers  finish 
the  neck  and  front  edges  and  are  rolled 
over  on  to  coat.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  354  yards 
27  inches  wide,  2%  yards  44  inches  wide 
or  1 %  yards  52  inches  wide,  with  J4  yards 
of  any  width  for  vest.  The  pattern  4860 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inch  bust  measure;  price  ten  cents. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

The  dealer  who 
sells  lamp-chim¬ 
neys  to  last,  is 
either  a  shrewd 


or  an  honest  man. 


Macbeth. 


How  to  take  care  of  lamps,  including  the 
getting  of  right-shape  chimneys,  is  in  my 
Index;  sent  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Banner  Lye 


is  easy  to  use 


No  other  lye  is  packed  so  safely  and  conven¬ 
iently,  or  Is  «o  economical— not  a  bit  wasted. 

No  other  lye  or  soap  cleans  and  disinfects  so 
easily  and  thoroughly  as  Banner  Lye.  It  is  not 
Old-style  lye.  Odorless  and  colorless ;  the  greatest 
cleanser  and  disinfectant  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Use  it  for  cleaning  your  kitchen,  cellar, 
sinks,  dairy,  milk-pans  and  bottles,  for  softening 
water,  and  the  labor  of  washing  and  cleaning 
will  be  cut  in  half. 


Makes  pure  soap 

and  saves  money  besides.  A  10-centcanof  Banner 
Lye,  5)4  pounds  of  kitchen  grease,  ten  minutes’ 
easy  work  (no  boiling  or  large  kettles),  and  you 
have  10  pounds  of  best  hard  soap  or  20  gallons  of 
soft  soap. 

Banner  Lye  is  sold  by  your  grocer  or  druggists. 
Write  to  us  for  free  booklet  “  Uses  of  Banner  Lye.” 
TliePennChemiealWorks  Philadelphia, USA 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINK  MATERIAL  FOR 

FARMERS'  LINES 

so  simple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 
77  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


^  SAVE  K2  your  FUEL 

UlGKU  BY  USING  THE 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace.  Price  from  $2  to 
$12.  Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ROYALTY  PAID andMusicalComposltions’ we 


- ON- 

&  .. ..  i>„ 


arrange  &  popularize,  Address 

PIONEER  PUB.  CO., 


Learn  Telegraphy  and  R,  R.  Accounting. 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary.  Endorsed  by  all  rail¬ 
roads.  Write  for  catalog.  Morse  School  of  Tele¬ 
graphy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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CUOTHlHcl 


THE 

HIGHEST  STANDARD 
OP  QUALITY 
FOR  MORE  THAN 
HALF  A  CENTURY.  Vi 


tQWERa 

hurt  % 

AJ.  TOWER  (Q.MtoT0N.!1A51,lllA. 
'IDWER  GUA01AllcaLmiTrC.TOIWNro.CAN, 
.souitsr  DEmtic  nuimiytmmt. 
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Did  you  get  up  with  a  headache? 

Bad  taste  in  your  mouth?  Not  much  appetite  for  breakfast? 
Tongue  coated  ?  Then  you  have  too  much  bile  in  your  system. 
Wake  up  your  liver  and  get  rid  of  some  of  this  bile.  Ayer’s 
Pills!  Ayer’s  Pills!  Sold  for  over  sixty  years.  Lowell,  Mass. 
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Where  Nothing  Ever  Happens. 

(Concluded  from  last  week.) 

“It’s  that  child !  He’s  been  hit  by  one 
ol  those  horses  and  killed,  as  1  knew  he 
would  be,”  Estelle  wailed,  and  though  he 
didn’t  sound  much  as  if  life  was  extinct 
we  all  rushed  to  the  door  in  breathless 
haste. 

Dr.  Spamer  was  coming  up  the  lane 
with  the  shrieking  Johnny  in  his  arms. 
As  they  came  nearer  we  saw  that  the  child 
was  as  wet  as  a  drowned  kitten.  “Noth¬ 
ing  serious,”  Dr.  Spamer  called,  seeing 
our  alarmed  faces.  “He  lost  his  balance 
and  fell  into  one  of  the  big  tubs  the  cows 
drink  from.” 

Although  the  Pikes  have  a  reputation 
for  being  able  to  stand  anything,  we 
thought  it  a  little  risky  to  let  Johnny  go 
about  in  those  wet  clothes,  let  alone  the 
inhumanity  of  it,  for  there  was  quite  a 
chill  in  the  air,  so  Matilda  took  her  turn 
at  disrobing  him.  He  appeared  again 
after  awhile,  smiling  and  dressed  in  an  old 
shirt  of  Elias’s  with  the  sleeves  and  skirts 
abbreviated,  and  over  it  one  of  Matilda’s 
faded  shirt-waists  with  the  sleeves  folded 
up  three  or  four  times,  a  big  plait  in  front 
and  back,  and  a  belt  to  keep  it  together. 
He  had  not  worn  either  shoes  or  stock¬ 
ings,  so  we  didn’t  bother  about  them.  We 
heard  a  shout  from  the  men  when  he  went 
out.  as  he  insisted  on  doing. 

It  was  now  time  to  begin  to  think  of 
supper,  and  Matilda  went  out  into  the 
kitchen  to  build  the  fire.  Estelle  followed 
her.  “Are  they  going  to  stay  to  supper?” 
she  whispered.  “Why,  yes,  I  suppose  so ; 
they  always  do,”  Matilda,  answered. 
“What  ever  will  you  do?”  she  asked  in 
consternation.  “Those  ravenous  men  ate 
up  everything  you  had,  this  noon.” 

Matilda  laughed  easily.  “We  will  make 
a  few  panfuls  of  biscuit,  and  pare  and  slice 
some  tomatoes  to  be  eaten  with  sugar,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  grapes  and  pears  picked 
up.  I  guess  we  can  make  a  supper  out  of 
that.” 

“No  cake  or  pie?”  Estelle  asked  in  an 
awed  tone.  “Not  that  I  want  them,”  she 
added  hastily,  “but  those  people — ” 

“You  will  see  those  people  eat  what  is 
set  before  them,”  Matilda  said,  with  an¬ 
other  laugh. 

I  went  out  to  help  Matilda,  and  all  four 
of  the  Spamers  came  out  too,  and  sat 
around  and  talked  with  us  as  we  worked, 
and  we  had  quite  a  jolly  time- — Dr.  Spa¬ 
mer  is  very  quick-witted  and  likes  a  joke. 

Then  Cousin  Elias  came  in  with  the 
milk,  and  Matilda  attended  the  separator 
and  set  the  cream  cooling  and  went  out 
to  feed  the  calf.  When  I  had  the  table 
all  set  I  went  out  to  get  her.  She  was 
coming,  with  a  good  deal  of  milk  spat¬ 
tered  over  her  long-sleeved  apron  and  a 
disgusted  expression  on  her  face.  “That 
calf  has  never  learned  to  drink,”  she  said, 
“and  he  doesn’t  know  anything.” 

Mr.  Robinson  and  his  gasoline  engine 
and  other  machinery  went  just  as  we  sat 
down  to  supper,  so  we  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  our  corn  was  all  in  the 
silo  and  couldn’t  be  hurt  by  the  frost. 

But  after  supper  and  after  the  Spamers 
had  gone,  Cousin  Elias  came  in  looking 
anxious.  “There’s  something  the  matter 
with  Nell,”  he  said.  “She  keeps  lying 
down  and  getting  up,  and  trying  to  roll 
over  in  her  stall.  I’m  afraid  ’tis  the  colic. 
She’s  in  a  reeking  sweat,  besides.” 

“She  ought  to  be  kept  exercising,  hadn’t 
she?”  Matilda  asked,  and  I  suggested 
that  Elias  drive  her  right  out  to  Dr. 
Briggs  and  see  if  he  could  do  anything  for 
her.  Elias  thought  that  was  a  good  idea, 
and  we  went  out  to  help  them  off.  The 
poor  creature  felt  so  badly  that  the  tears 
came  in  our  eyes  as  we  watched  her  go. 
Perhaps  we  should  never  see  her  again. 
Horses  did  die  of  colic.  After  we  had 
done  the  dishes  and  put  the  cream  down 
the  well  and  mixed  bread  and  shut  up  the 
hens,  Matilda  said  she  couldn’t  go  to  bed 
till  she  knew  Nell  was  out  of  pain,  and 
1  felt  the  same  way.  Estelle  said  she 
was  not  used  to  going  to  bed  so  early,  any¬ 
way. 

“While  we  are  waiting,  I  am  going  to 
have  another  seance  with  that  calf ;  if  I 
learn  him  to  drink  this  evening  it  will  be 
a  great  saving  of  time,”  Matilda  said. 

Estelle  and  I  went  with  her.  Matilda 
hung  up  the  lantern,  and  I  got  some  hay 
to  spread  on  the  steps  leading  down  from 
the  barn  into  the  calf-shed,  so  that  Es¬ 
telle  could  sit  there  and  not  soil  her  dress. 
1  sat  beside  her,  and  we  watched  proceed- 
ings. 

As  Matilda  had  said,  that  calf  didn’t 
know  anything.  He  was  nigh  perishing 
from  starvation,  according  to  his  look,  and 
every  little  while  would  give  a  bleat  loud 
enough  to  raise  the  roof,  but  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  induce  or  compel  him 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  warm 
milk  in  Matilda’s  pail.  She  would  get 
him  to  suck  her  fingers  and  then  gradual¬ 
ly  lower  them  into  the  pail.  As  soon  as 
his  nose  touched  the  milk  he  would  throw 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


up  his  head  and  caper  the  length  of  his 
rope.  Then  with  great  difficulty  Matilda 
would  force  nis  nose  into  the  milk  and 
hold  it  there,  and  he  would  refuse  to  open 
his  lips,  and  choke  and  strangle,  and  as 
soon  as  she  lightened  the  pressure  he 
would  bunt  the  pail,  nearly  upsetting  Ma¬ 
tilda,  and  jump  and  dance  about  as  if  he 
was  having  the  best  time  of  his  life.  He 
kept  this  sort  of  nonsense  going  till  Ma¬ 
tilda’s  temper  was  worn  to  rags,  and  then 
I  took  a  hand  at  it  with  the  same  results. 

When  the  calf  made  a  dash  in  Estelle’s 
direction  she  would  scream  and  start  to 
get  up,  and  then  he  would  change  his 
mind,  and  she  would  sit  down  again.  At 
last  the  rope  broke,  and  then  Estelle  got 
clear  up  and  fled  for  her  life.  There  was 
a  ladder  in  the  barn  leading  up  to  the  hay 
mow,  and  she  climbed  half  way  up  that 
and  clung  there  and  screamed.  We 
caught  the  calf  as  quickly  as  we  could, 
and  fastened  him — with  a  chain,  this  time, 
and  then  Estelle  descended.  But  she  de¬ 
clined  to  be  a  witness  to  any  more  kinder¬ 
garten  work,  and  we  started  to  the  house. 

Estelle  went  on  ahead,  but  when  she 
came  in  sight  of  the  kitchen  door  she 
stopped  suddenly,  and  then  tottered  back 
to  us.  “There’s  a  man  in  there!”  she 
whispered,  clutching  us  frantically, — “a 
horrid,  desperate  looking  man — and  we 
three  women  here  all  alone !  Oh,  let  us  run 
to  the  nearest  neighbor’s  before  he  sees 
us.” 

“A  man  in  our  house?” — “What  busi¬ 
ness  has  he?”  we  cried,  and  hurried 
toward  the  danger  instead  of  away  from 
it. 

Sure  enough  there  was  some  one  mov¬ 
ing  around  behind  the  outside  door.  We 
went  in  and — then  we  laughed.  The  des¬ 
perate  looking  character  was  our  neighbor, 
Mr.  Otis,  one  of  the  meekest,  mildest, 
most  offensive  of  men. 

“Well,  well!”  he  said,  “it’s  you,  is  it? 
I  come  over  to  borrow  a  little  kerosene, 
and  there  wa’n’t  nobody  round,  so  I  helped 
myself,  and  much  obliged.” 

After  he  had  gone,  we  went  into  the 
sitting  room  and  waited  for  Cousin  Elias. 
We  couldn’t  seem  to  think  of  anything  to 
say  to  Estelle,  and  she  couldn’t  seem  to 
think  of  anything  to  say  to  us.  A  little 
after  10,  we  heard  wheels  and  went  to  the 
door  to  listen.  That  couldn’t  be  Nell, 
coming  at  such  a  brisk  trot,  and  we  imag¬ 
ined  that  she  was  dead  and  that  Dr. 
Briggs  had  brought  Cousin  Elias  home. 
But  the  carriage  and  horse  went  into  our 
carriage  house,  and  Elias’s  voice  called  out 
“she’s  all  right,  girls.” 

When  we  carried  out  the  lantern  he  ex¬ 
plained  further.  “Briggs  wasn’t  there 
when  I  got  there,  but  when  he  did  come, 
he  gave  her  a  dose  of  something  out  of  a 
bottle  and  land !  you  never  saw  such  quick 
work.  She  hadn’t  much  more’n  got  it 
swallowed  when  she  took  a  long  breath 
and  shook  herself  once  or  twice,  and  then 
put  her  head  down  and  began  to  eat  a 
wisp  of  old  straw  there  was  on  the  stable 
floor.  I  knew  she  was  herself,  all  right, 
then.”  After  we  had  petted  our  recovered 
horse  enough,  we  finally  betook  ourselves 
to  the  house  and  to  bed. 

We  were  up  betimes  the  next  morning, 
determined  to  make  our  sister-in-law  have 
a  better  time  than  she  had  had  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  As  a  preliminary  we  would  not  call 
her,  but  let  her  have  her  sleep  out,  and 
we  began  to  plan  what  we  would  do  after 
she  did  awake.  She  came  down  stairs  be¬ 
fore  we  had  been  up  half  an  hour.  She 
looked  tired  and  discouraged.  She  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  had  not  slept  very  well. 
She  said  there  had  been  such  a  strange 
noise  off  in  the  woods  somewhere.  It 
sounded  like  a  child  crying.  She  almost 
knew  it  couldn’t  be,  but  still  she  couldn’t 
help  worrying  about  it. 

“  ’Twas  an  owl,”  I  said  remorsefully. 
“We  ought  to  have  told  you,  but  we’re  so 
used  to  them  we  never  thought.” 

We  began  to  tell  her  our  plans,  but  she 
stopped  us.  “I  feel — you  won’t  be  hurt, 
will  you? — but  I  feel  as  if  I .  must  get 
home,”  she  faltered,  looking  as  guilty  as 
if  she  were  doing  some  dreadful  thing. 

“Not  to-day  ?” 

“Ye-es,  this  morning.  I — I’m  not  used 
to  so  much  excitement,  you  know.  I  want 
to  get  back  to  where  it  is  quiet  and  peace¬ 
ful,  and  things  don’t  happen. — You  won’t 
be  hurt?”  she  asked  miserably.  “It  isn’t 
that  I  don’t  love  you  dearly,  but — but — ” 

Here  she  broke  down  utterly  and  began 
to  cry,  and  we  petted  her,  and  told  her  we 
were  not  hurt,  and  said  we  would  get  her 
to  the  station  in  time  for  the  half  past 
seven  train  so  that  she  could  take  the 
day  boat.  You  see  we  had  been  homesick 
ourselves,  once,  and  knew  just  what  a 
horrible  feeling  it  was.  So  we  rushed 
breakfast,  and  Elias  harnessed  Nell,  and 
we  got  'started  in  good  season.  It  was  the 
loveliest  morning  that  ever  was,  with  the 


leaves’ beginning  to  turn,  and  the  smell 
of  ripe  grapes  in  the  air,  but  Estelle 
never  noticed  it.  She  was  only  anxious 
lest  we  should  not  reach  the  station  in 
time.  When  we  did  get  there  and  find 
we  had  five  minutes  to  spare,  she  began  to 
worry  for  fear  something  had  delayed  the 
train.  When  it  really  did  appear,  and  she 
bade  us  good  bye  and  got  aboard,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  relief  on  her  face  was  some¬ 
thing  to  remember. 

Matilda  and  I  were  pretty  sober  as  we 
drove  home.  “She’ll  never  want  to  come 
near  us  again  as  long  as  she  lives,”  I  said, 
mournfully. 

“No,  she  never  will,”  Matilda  agreed, 
“and  we  really  couldn’t  help  things  coming 
as  they  did.  Oh,  dear!” 

One  afternoon,  two  weeks  later,  our 
brother  Fred  suddenly  appeared.  Busi¬ 
ness  had  called  him  to  Boston,  and  being 
so  near  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  come  out  to  Fairfield,  even  though  he 
could  stay  but  two  hours. 

“And  now,”  said  Fred,  in  a  tone  of 
mock  severity,  when  the  first  excitement 
of  seeing  him  was  passed  and  vve  were 
comfortably  seated  in  the  sitting  room, — 
"now  I  want  to  know  what  you  did  to 
my  wife  when  she  was  here?” 

“What  does  she  say  we  did?”  I  asked, 
to  gain  time. 

“She  won’t  say.  She  doesn’t  seem  to 
want  to  speak  of  her  visit.  She  thinks 
you  are  ‘as  dear  as  you  can  be,’  and  ‘the 
bravest  girls  she  ever  saw,’  and  she  doesn’t 
worry  any  more  about  your  ‘stagnating/ 
and  that  is  about  all  I  can  get  out  of  her. 
— Come,  out  with  it,  I’m  dying  to  know. 
Give  me  a  history  of  the  day.” 

So  we  did. 

And  he  laughed, — the  more  we  told  him, 
the  more  he  laughed,  till  he  doubled  over 
and  moaned  as  if  in  pain.  We  laughed 
too,  a  little,  and  it  was  a  great  relief,  for 
we  had  felt  so  badly  about  it  before  that 
we  hadn’t  thought  much  about  the  humor¬ 
ous  side  of  the  affair. 

“Now,  Fred  Haywood,”  I  said,  after  we 
had  calmed  down,  “if  von  tease  Estelle 
about  this  or  so  much  as  hint  to  her  that 
we  laughed,  1  never’ll  forgive  you,”  and 
he  promised  he  wouldn’t. 

Did  she  ever  come  again? 

Oh,  yes !  Fred  came  with  her,  the  next 
Summer,  and  stayed  two  weeks,  and  we 
exerted  ourselves  to  make  her  have  a  good 
time.  She  enjoys  coming  now,  and  has 
got  so  she  can  laugh  with  the  rest  of  us 
over  that  first  experience  of  the  deadly 
monotony  of  farm  life. 

ADA  BENTWICK  STONE. 

A  COUGH 

CONUNDRUM 


When  is  a  cough  more 
than  a  cough  ? 

When  it’s  a  settled  cold. 
When  it  hangs  on  in  spite  of 
all  you  can  do.  Cough  mix¬ 
tures  won’t  cure  it  because 
they  are  merely  for  a  cough 
and  this  is  something  more. 

Scott’s  Emulsion  cures  the 
cough  because  it  cures  the 
something  more.  It  heals 
hnd  repairs  the  inflamed 
tissues  where  the  cold  has 
taken  root  and  prevents  its 
coming  back. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free  upon  request. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


What  Shall  We 
Have  for  Dessert? 

This  question  arises  in  the  family 
every  day.  Let  us  answer  it  to-day.  Try 

Jeli-O, 

a  delicious  and  healthful  dessert.  Pre¬ 
pared  in  two  minutes.  No  boiling !  no 
baking !  add  boiling  water  and  set  to 
cool.  Flavors: — Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry.  Get  a  packago 
at  your  grocers  to-day,  10  cts. 


4sk  Tr*d«-M»rk. 

your  |« gff 

dritler  Ilf  <»uftrnnte«Ml  to  go  twice  as  far 
fur  it  JS  as  paste  or  liquid  polishes.  X-Kayisthe 
J  O  R  I  C  I  N  A  L  Powdered  Stove 

Polish.  It  gives  a  quick,  brilliant  lustre  and  Does 
Not  Kuril  OfT.  Sample  sent  if  you  address  Dept.  P 
I.AMONT,  CORLISS  &  CO.,  Agts..  7H  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 


§96  Instead  of  4% 


l(/>  BLoJ 

MONEY  now  drawing  4  p.  c. 

1  can  be  safely  reinvested 
through  this  Company  at  6  p.  c. 

— Increasing  the  income  2f»  per 
cent.  Conservative  investors 
will  appreciate  a  plan  alfording 
all  the  security  and  profit  with¬ 
out  the  annoyance  of  individual 
mortgage  loans. 

Description  of  methods,  names 
of  many  patrons,  and  all  desired 
information  on  request. 

@35  upward,  -with¬ 
drawable  on  30 
days’  notice. 
Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ings  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Banking  Department. 

Assets,  .  @1,700.000 
Surplus  aud  l’rofits, 
@160,000 

Industrial  Savinos  Sc  LoanCo* 
1134  Broadway,  Nkw  York. 

QDFPT1PI  EC  at  wholesale.  Send 
vr  til  I  Hu  LEO  forcatalog.  Agents 
wanted.  COULTEBomiAIiCO.  Chicago, UU 


LOWEST  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND 
RETURN  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Stopover  allowed  at  Chicago  on  all  World’s 
Fair  tickets,  and  at  Cleveland  on  all  except 
Coach  Excursion  tickets.  For  particulars  see 
local  Ticket  Agent,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P. 
A.,  .385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


California  Information. 


,  California  is  a  big  state ;  large  of  area, 
rich  in  natural  wealth,  tremendous  in  its 
scenic  features  and  with  a  future  full  of 
great  promise.  Every  American  is  more  or 
less  interested  in  knowing  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  commonwealth.  A  forty  page  folder  with 
more  than  half  a  hundred  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  and  a  complete  map  of  the  state  in 
colors  has  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway.  It  contains  in  con¬ 
densed  and  interesting  form,  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  on  various  subjects  of  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  hotels  at  California  tourist 
points  with  their  rates,  capacity,  etc.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  four  cents  in 
stamps.  W.  B.  Kniskern,  P.  T.  M.,  22  Fifth 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


QR  for  this  large 
handsome 
“  steel  range 

without  high  clceet  or  reservoir.  With 
large,  high,  roomy,  warming  closet  and 
reservoir, just  as  shown  in  cut,  $1  1.95. 
Reservoir  is  porcelain  on  inside,  asbestos 
covered  on  outside.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6 
full  size  cooking  holes.  Large  roomy  oven, 
regular  8- 18  size.  (We  have  9  styles  of  steel 
and  cast  rangeswithmuchlargerandsmall- 
er  ovens,  sizes  to  suit  all.) 
The  body  is  made  of  cold 
rolled  steel,  top  and  all  cast¬ 
ings  of  best  pig  iron.  Grate; 
we  use i  m proved  duplex  grate, 
burns  wood  or  coal.  Nickel 
band  on  front  of  main  top; 
brackets  and  tea  shelves  on 
closet;  band  and  ornament  on  reservoir; 
oven  door,  etc.  Are  highly  polished 


$2 


QR  for  this 
oak 
Heater 


just  as  illustrated.  Bums 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 
Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body, 
heavy  cast  base.  1  arge  cast 
feed  door,  ash  pit  door  and 
ash  pan,  swing  top.  screw 
draft-regulator.  Polished 
urn.  nickel  top  ring,  name 
plate,  foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kind. 
Hot  blast,  air  tights,  the 
kind  that  retails  for  $3.00, 
f  r  80c.  Base  burners 
at  y2  the  regular  price 


OUR  TERMS 


making  the  range  an  ornament  to  any  home. 

are  the  most  liberal' 
ever  made.  We  will  ship  you 

_  _  _ _  any  range  orstove,  guarantee* 

it  to  be  perfect  i  n  construction  and  material  and  we  guarantee  it  toM  _ 
reach  you  in  perfect  condition.  You  can  pay  for  it  after  you  receive  it.  You  can  take  It 
Into  your  own  home  and  use  It  SO  full  days.  If  you  do  not  find  it  to  be  exactly  as  represented  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  anti  the  biggest  bargainin  a  stove  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  and  equal  to  stoves  that  retail  for  double  our  price, 
you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won’t  be  out  one  single  cent. 

mTiiic  “*n”  miT  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  our  free  Stove  Catalog.  It  explains  ourterms  fully, 
I  niO  HU  UU  I  tells  you  how  to  order.  Don’t  buy  a  stove  of  any  kind  until  you  qet  our  new  largo 
Stove  Catalogue  for  1904  and  1905  and  see  our  MADVIM  CMITU  A«..n  m  a", 

liberal  terms  and  tho  lowest  pricos  over  made.  IYl«tlU  111  Willi  |  II  VnlUAUUe 
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WHOLESALE  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  "North’n,  Duluth 

No.  2,  red,  new . 

Corn,  No.  2,  export  grade.... 

Oats,  mixed  . 

Itye,  dull  here.  No.  2  Western. 

Barley,  feeding  . . 

Timothy  seed,  choice,  bu . 


@1.23% 
@1.20% 
Oil  58 
@  35 
@  81 
@  .39% 
@2.85 


FEEDS.  RETAIL  PRICES. 

Coarse  Spring  bran .  22.00@  24.00 

Standard  middlings  .  24.00@  20.00 

Flour  middlings  .  27.00@  30.00 


HAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay  No.  1  to  prime .  70  @>  80 

No.  3  and  No.  2 .  55  @  65 

Clover  and  clover  mixed....  55  @  70 

Straw,  prime  rye .  90  @1.05 

Low  grade  and  oat .  55  @  75 


MILK. 


Exchange  price  increased  to  $1.51  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  three  cents  per  quart  to  26- 
cent  freight  zone  shippers 
no  extra  station  charges. 


BUTTER. 


Extra  creamery  .  . . 

Under  grades  . 

State  dairy,  extras, 
bower  grades  .  .  . 

Factory  . 

Packing  stock  . 

Imitation  creamery 


where 

there  are 

. .  21 

@ 

21% 

.  .  15 

Oil 

20 

_  - 

@ 

20 

. .  13 

@ 

18 

@ 

14 

.  .  11 

@ 

13 

.  .  14 

@ 

17 

.  .  11 

@ 

17 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream  . 

Skims  . 


9%@  10 
5  @  8  % 


EGGS. 

Fancy  selected  white .  —  @  30 

Fresh  gathered,  fair  to  choice.  25  @  29 

Refrigerator,  Spring  pack....  19  @20 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


Apples,  evaporated  .  4 

Sun  dried  .  3 

Chops,  100  It)S . 1.50 

Cores  and  skins . 1.25 

Cherries  .  12 

Huckleberries  .  — 

Blackberries  .  6 

Raspberries  .  — 


@  6% 
@  4  % 

@1.75 
@1.65 
@  1 3 
@  1 3 

@  oy2 

@  19 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  choice  Fall  varieties.  .  1 .25  @3.00 

Winter  sorts  . 1.25  @2.50 

Pears,  Bartlett  and  Seckel . . .  2.50  @5.00 

Aniou,  Clairgeau  and  Bose.. 2.00  @4.00 

IvieTer  .  50  @1.50 

Quinces  . 2.75  @4.00 

Peaches,  poor  and  dull.  bkt.  .  .  25  @  75 

(trapes,  Delaware,  4-Ih  bkt .  .  . .  14  @  10 

Niagara  .  8  @  15 

Black  .  10  @  11 

Bulk,  ton  . _4_5.00@  65.00 

Cranberries,  fancy  . 5.50  @6.25 


NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  bushel  . 3.00  @3.75 

Hickory  nuts,  new . 2.50  @3.00 

Pecans,  lb  .  7%©,  9 


HOPS. 


N.  Y.  State,  com.  to  ch .  32 

Pacific  coast.  .  30 

Olds  .  .14 

German  crop.  1904 .  50 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes,  prime,  bbl . 2.00 

Lower  grades  . 1.50 

Sweets  . 1.50 

Beets,  bbl . 1 .00 

Carrots  .  75 

Citron,  bbl .  50 

Cabbage,  100  . 2.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 1-00 

Celery,  doz.  bunches .  2ft 

Egg  plants,  bTil . 2, (to 

Lettuce,  bbl .  40 

Onions,  white  . 2.00 

Yellow  . 1.75 

Red  . 1-25 

Peppers,  bbl .  50 

Spinach,  bbl .  75 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl .  75 

Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl .  50 

Tomatoes,  husJlel  .  40 

Hothouse,  lb .  15 


@  38 
@  36 
@  1 8 
@  08 


@2.25 
(a  1.75 
<g  2.00 
<a  1.25 
@1.25 
@  7  5 
@4.00 
@  1.75 
@  50 
@3.00 
@  75 

(a  7. (to 
@2.50 
@2. (t(l 

@  LOO 

(a  1.00 
@1.00 
(a  85 
@  75 
@  18 


GAME. 

English  Snipe,  doz . 2.00  @2.50 

Woodcock,  pair  . 1.50  @2.50 

Grouse,  pair  . 2.00  @2.75 

Partridges,  pair  . 2.00  @ 2.50 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  pair . 1.00  @3.00 

Mallards  .  75  @1.25 

Venison,  lb .  18  @  25 

Rabbits,  pair  .  30  @  35 


COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves  . 

Hogs  . 

Roasting  pigs  . . . .% . 


8  @  12 

8  @  8% 
10  @  12 


LIVE  POULTRY. 


Chickens  . 

.  11%® 

.  12  @ 

12i/. 

13 

.  12 

@ 

@ 

14 

.  50 

80 

Geese,  pair  . 

Pigeons,  pair  . 

. 1.12 

Or  1 
@ 

.50 

15 

DRESSED 

POULTRY. 

@ 

@ 

23 

t'hickens,  fair  to  fanev 

.  16 

24 

Lower  grades  . 

.  11 

. .  .  1 

@ 

@ 

14 

1214 

.  15 

@ 

18 

.  14 

@ 

17 

Squabs,  dozen  . 

@2 

.75 

LIVE  STOCK. 


Steers  . 3.90  @5.00 

i  o  on 


@8.75 

@4.25 

@6.35 

@5.55 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Ton  to  car  lot  prices.  All  ammoniates 
higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  48.00@  52.00 

Dried  blood  .  56.00@  60.00 

Cotton-seed  meal  .  30.00@!  35.00 

Kainit  .  10.00@  12.00 

Muriate  of  potash .  38.00@  44.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  12.00@  16.00 


MARKET  NEWS 

Jamaica  Oranges. — Receipts  at  this  port 
for  the  season  up  to  the  middle  of  October 
were  7,340  barrels  and  6,098  boxes.  The 
proportion  boxed  is  four  times  that  of  last 
year.  The  prices  realized  are  a  little  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  barrels  having  sold  for  $5 
and  boxes  $3.  These  oranges  come  at  a  fav¬ 
orable  time,  when  both  Florida  and  California 
fruit  is  practically  off  the  market.  The  qual¬ 
ity  is  only  fair. 

Cheese  is  down  one-half  cent,  owing  to 
heavy  arrivals  with  large  stocks  on  the  way* 
and  very  slow  trade.  For  some  time  the 
price  lias  been  too  high  for  speculative  buy¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  possible  that  this  reduction  may 
stir  up  a  little  interest.  The  demand  is  al¬ 
most  entirely  for  small  sizes.  The  large 
cheeses  are  from  one-lialf  to  one  cent  less 
and  hard  to  sell  at  that.  The  supply  of 
skims  is  only  moderate,  but  the  call  for  them 
is  very  light.  Some  prefer  a  good  skim 
cheese  to  the  best  full  cream,  but  it  is  hard 
to  get  a  fair  grade  at  retail.  The  few  deal¬ 
ers  who  handle  it  usually  have  a  chunk  well 
dried  on  the  outside  and  tough  enough  for 
boot  heels.  Of  course  few  will  buy  such 
stuff.  I  knew  one  grocer  who  for  a  time  had 
a  large  trade  in  choice  skims.  He  kept  them 
in  good  condition  and  they  went  like  hot 
cakes.  The  name  “skims"  is  a  rather  unfor¬ 
tunate  one  anyway,  as  people  discount  the 
quality  more  than  is  deserved. 

Grapes  are  selling  well.  As  usual  Dela¬ 
ware  brings  most.  Niagara  is  close  to  it.  but 
there  is  a  wide  range  of  value  in  Niagara, 
some  selling  the  lowest  of  any  on  this  mar¬ 
ket.  A  good  many  Niagaras  are  picked  too 
green.  After  standing  awhile  they  become 
poor  and  watery,  and  no  one  cares  Tor  a  sec¬ 
ond  basket.  This  variety  has  none  too  much 
flavor  when  at  its  best,  and  but  for  its  flue 
appearance  would  not  rank  so  high  as  Con¬ 
cord.  Niagaras  ought  to  be  greenish  white 
rather  than  the  grass  green  often  seen.  When 
properly  handled  these  fully  ripe  white  grapes 
keep  well.  I  have  had  them  from  storage  at 
New  Year's  equal  in  every  respect  to  any  I 
ever  ate  from  the  vines.  They  retailed  at  30 
cents  for  a  three-pound  basket.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  bulk  grapes  in  boxes  and  20-pound 
baskets  are  arriving.  These  are  made  into 
wine,  jams,  etc.,  and  the  condirion  into  which 
some  of  them  get  by  the  time  they  reach  the 
east  side  wineries  ought  to  be  enough  to 
make  any  looker-on  a  total  abstainer.  Rotten 
grapes  worked  up  in  dirty  cellars  by  people 
who  apparently  never  bathe  is  a  fair  de¬ 
scription  of  some  of  the  places  seen. 

Squab  Guineas. — A  short  time  since  a 
reader  asked  regarding  the  sale  for  young 
guinea  fowls  here.  They  are  used  to  some 
extent  by  hotels  as  a  substitute  for  grouse 
and  other  game,  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  on 
account  of  the  stringent  laws  forbidding  ship¬ 
ment  from  one  State  to  another.  For  this 
purpose  the  young  guineas  must  be  less  than 
one  pound  in  weight  and  in  good  condition. 
The  name  of  a  first-class  dealer  in  game  and 
similar  products  was  given  the  inquirer,  and 
after  some  correspondence  and  an  interview 
by  long-distance  telephone  he  shipped  about 


190  birds.  The  price  received  was  75  cents 
a  pair,  and  the  sender  was  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed.  I  saw  the  birds  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival.  Some  of  them  were  too  large,  and 
could  not  in  any  way  pass  for  squab  guineas. 
They  brought  down  the  average  price  of  the 
lot,*  but  the  dealer  insisted  that  the 
buyer  should  take  them  all,  as  he  was  afraid 
that  if  the  large  ones  were  left  they  would 
have  to  go  very  low.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  sale  seemed  to  be  about  as  good 
as  could  be  expected. 

Apples.— The  market  lias  not  improved 
specially  except  that  it  is  a  little  less  bur 
dened  with  windfalls.  Some  of  the  best 
apple  men  are  doing  very  little  buying,  as 
they  are  afraid  to  lay  in  stocks  at  the  prices 
asked,  and  will  depend  on  commission  re¬ 
ceipts  to  supply  their  trade.  The  prices  at 
which  apples  are  retailing  in  barrel  lots  in 
this  city  apparently  do  not  warrant  field 
buyers  bidding  very  high.  During  the  past 
week  I  have  seen  single  barrels  of  fair  Bald¬ 
wins  offered  for  $1.75.  After  deducting  the 
cost  of  barrels,  freight  and  handling  and 
storage  expenses,  the  bare  fruit  would  net 
quite  a  little  under  $1.  But  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  there  is  practically  no  con¬ 
sumptive  demand  for  Winter  apples  now. 
These  apples  must  be  held  until  fit  to  use 
before  anywhere  near  their  actual  value  can 
be  obtained.  It  is  clear  that  the  argument 
used  by  many  buyers,  that  $1  per  barrel  is 
ail  the  market  will  stand,  is  not  strictly  ten¬ 
able.  Field  buying  of  Winter  apples  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  speculation,  based  on  what  consumers 
will  pay  three  months  afterward.  Whether 
a  grower  should  sell  at  $1  or  a  little  above,  or 
not,  depends  entirely  on  his  facilities  for 
holding.  Where  help  is  scarce  and  distance 
from  adequate  storage,  considerable,  early 
selling  at  going  prices  to  some  one  who  would 
do  all  the  hand  work,  might  be  better  than 
$2  later.  If  one  is  situated  so  that  he  can 
hold  the  apples,  and  has  a  commission  man 
whom  he  can  depend  upon,  he  may  clear  at 
least  one-third  more  than  by  selling  early. 
Some  of  the  trade  papers  periodically  make 
a  hard  luck  wail  about  t He  poor  apple  buyers. 
One  might  think  that  the  farmers  exacted  a 
high  bid  at  the  point  of  a  deadly  weapon. 
Those  buyers  who  two  or  three  years  ago 
lost  so  heavily  had  only  themselves  to  blame. 
Part  of  them  were  of  a  type  that  are  an  in¬ 
jury  to  both  trade  and  growers,  and  quite  a 
heavy  per  cgnt  of  their  losses  actually  fell 
on  the  farmers  who  were  unjustly  docked  for 
low  quality  or  beaten  out  of  the  last  few 
deliveries.  Now  and  then  a  farmer  may  make 
more  by  selling  to  a  speculator  who  takes  all 
sorts  of  risks,  but  for  a  term  of  years  a  bet¬ 
ter  average  will  be  had  by  dealing  with  con¬ 
servative  buyers  who  expect  to  pay  their  bills 
and  hope  to’ do  business  with  the  same  grow¬ 
ers  more  than  one  season.  _  w.  w.  H. 


Visitors  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  for 
November  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
two  speed  exhibitions  by  Dan  Patch,  the 
world’s  champion  harness  horse,  record 
1.56%,  owned  by  M.  \Y.  Savage,  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  These  exhibits  will  be  given 
at  the  Delmar  Race  Track,  opposite  the  ad¬ 
ministration  entrance,  on  November  5  and 
10.  at  two  I’.  M. 


SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR 


NEW  SPRAYING 
MIXTURES. 

See  October  numbers  of  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

One  Barrel  Makes  500  Gallons. 

Delivered  any  R.  R.  Station  East  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  for  $5.00  in  advance. 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


ATTENTION  KSS 

favor  os  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  Yori 

JF  fit  cured  to  STAY  CURED.  No 

medicines  needed  afterwards 
Book  64F  Free.  Dr.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS. 

High-Class  Advanced  Registry  Stock  only.  Best 
butter  families.  Stock  for  Sale. 


WOODSIDE  FARM, 

Princeton,  Worcester  Co.,  Massachusetts. 


JOHN  B.  MARCOr. 


a 


QUALITY.” 


rnn  0A|  C  I  Jersey  Bull  Calf, double  grandson 
rUn  oALl  ■  of  Emma's  Pearl 57485;  best  21  lbs. 
butter  In  7  da  vs,  from  365  lbs.  of  milk;  87  lbs.  butter 
in  30  days,  from  1522  lbs.  milk.  The  greatest  Jersey 
cow  that  ever  lived  Aiso  heifer  calves,  grand 
daughters  of  Emma's  Pearl;  dams  giving  over  8,000 
lbs.  milk  a  year,  and  making  over  400  lbs.  butter. 
No  fancy  prices.  Everything  guaranteed.  Address, 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


THE  FAMOUS  0.  I.  C.  SWINE. 


Fall  Pigs,  service  Boars:  best  strains;  all  bred 
from  recorded  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

S.  T.  WITHER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 


Chester  Whites  and  Cheshires 

Choice  in  quality  and  breeding;  also  Hampshire 
Sheep.  E.  S.  HILL.  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


CCDDCTC  —Good  Rat  and  Rabbit  Hunters  at 
iXIfllE  I  Oi  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm.  Price 
list  free.  W.  J.  WOOD,  New  London, Ohio. 


SQUABS  PAY  HENS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  In  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
Industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  289  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


APPLES, 

Pears,  Grapes,  Potatoes,  and  all  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Fancy  Eggs,  Game,  etc. 
Highest  market  prices  obtained  for  choice 
products.  Write  us  w  hat  you  have  to  sel  1 . 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York 


Apples,  Pears,  Poultry,  But¬ 
ter  and  Eggs,  to  E.  B.  WOOD¬ 
WARD.  302  Greenwich  Street, 
New  York.  Established  1838. 


GUO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1875.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kindB  oi 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty,  a  Consignments  solicited. 
34  &  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


CnilTU  for  Health,  Comfort,  Profit.  For  de- 
OUU  I  n  tails  write  “  The  Horn,’  Norfolk, Va 


COD  DENT  —fifteen  acres  muck  land,  suit- 

lUfl  itCI*  I  ■  able  for  Onions  or  Celery. 

TRUMAN  TEMPLE,  North  Hebron.  N.  Y. 


FIDIIC  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
r  flnmo  Write  J.  D.  8.  HANS6N,  Hart,  Mich. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS. 

We  are  headquarters  for  farms  for  sale  In  all  parts 
of  Connecticut.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  low  priced 
farm,  which  energy  and  brains  will  make  valuable 
send  a  five  cent  stamp  for  our  list  describing  over  one 
hundred  in  all  pans  of  the  State,  near  markets 
schools  and  churches. 

SHELTON  &  CARRIER, 

66  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conr 


600  ACRE  FARM,  #6,000.  Splendid  build 
ings;  thousands  of  cords  of  wood  and  millions  of  feet 
of  timber;  machine  worked  level  fields;  cuts  100  tons 
hay:  good  orchard;  tools,  etc.,  included,  to  settle 
estate  quickly  for  only  $6,000:  part  cash,  easy  terms. 
Send  fordeiails  and  picture.  Illustrated  lists  of  other 
New  England  farms,  with  reliable  information  of 
soils,  crops,  markets, climate,  etc.,  mailed  free.  K.  A. 
STKOUT.  Farm  Dept.  42,  150  Nassau  St,  New  York 
City,  or  Tremont  Temple.  Boston,  Mass. 


TEXAS  FARMS  in  a  GENIAL  CLIMATE. 

Fruits,  vegetables  and  farm  crops  can  be  grown  to 
perfection,  near  good  marketslnLimestoneCo.  Prices 
from  $15  to  $30.  Rice  and  Grazing  lands  in  largo 
bodies.  Write  forwhat  you  want.  F.  C.  WETHERB  Y, 
Agent  M.  K  and  T.  Land  Bureau,  304  Schultz  Build¬ 
ing,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ISN’T 
A  DRY 
PAGE 
IN  IT 


Green’s  Fruit  Grower  Magazine 

A  Whole  Year  for  10c. 

Best  Fruit  Magazine,  read  by  600,000  people.  It  is  the  oldest, 
established  24  years  ago.  No  other  fruit  journal  in  the  world 
has  so  many  subscribers.  It  is  not  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  fruits.  Green’s  Fruit  Grower  is  a 

HOME  COMPANION, 

with  pages  devoted  to  Health,  Household,  Children,  Nature  Study,  Good 
Cheer,  Poultry,  Stories  and  Fun.  Eachissue  tells  you  what  to  do  that  month. 

It  is  a  clean,  wholesome  Horne  Magazine.  If  you’ll  try  it  and  don’t  like  it, 
we  agree  to  refund  the  10  cents  sent.  ;• . * . . . 


Our  Regular  Price  Is  50  cts  Per  Year. 

And  this  price  is  not  to  be  reduced.  This  offer  is  made  simply  to 
new  subscribers,  which  we  hope  to  retain.  No  renewals  (old 
subscriptions)  received  at  this  reduced  rate  of  10  cents  for  a 
whole  year.  We  offer  you  for  10  cents  that  which  costs  us  $50,000. 

Ever  in  season,  ever  true,  ever  ofinterest.  Knowing  fruits  adds  to  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  eating  them.  The  man  who  knows  a  good  horse  is  the  one  who  likes 
horses  best;  it  is  the  same  way  with  apples  or  peaches.  We  help  you  to  a  bet¬ 
ter  liking  of  good  tilings.  This  Is  a  great  opportunity.  Do  not  let  it  slip 
by.  Write  today.  Ask  your  friends  to  join  you  in  getting  a  monthly  magazine 
one  year  ( 12  copies)  for  10  cents.  Address 

GREEN’S  FRUIT  GROWER,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Cut  Out  this  coupon  and  mail  it  with  lO  cents. 

To  the  Publishers  of  “Green’s  Fruit  Grower,”  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  10  cents  in  silver  or  P.  O.  stamps,  for  which  send  me 
Green’s  Fruit  Grower  and  Home  Companion  one  whole  year  as  of¬ 
fered.  I  am  a  new  subscriber. 


Sign  Here. 


-Name 


.County 


.Post  Office 
State 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

Please  do  not  forget  to  send  at  least 
your  one  new  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
this  month.  In  order  to  make  it  easy  for 
you,  we  will  send  the  paper 

Ten  Weeks  for  10  Cents 

to  the  new  name.  All  of  our  old  friends 
have  not  yet  returned  the  little  envelope. 
Perhaps  you  arc  one.  In  any  event,  we 
confidently  look  for  your  new  name — just 
one. 

Last  week  we  received  an  order  from 
Waldo  E.  Barnes,  Jr.,  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  inclosing  a  copy  of  an  advertisement 
which  is  running  in  some  of  the  farm 
papers,  and  requesting  us  to  run  it  three 
months.  Before  inserting  the  advertise¬ 
ment  we  instituted  an  investigation,  and 
received  the  following  reply: 

Referring  to  your  request  for  report  on 
Waldo  E.  Barnes,  Jr.,  I  beg  to  advise  that 
this  man  is  one  of  t lie  worst  beats  in  this 
city.  He  has  conducted  a  campaign  against 
the  farmers  of*  New  England  and  New  York 
for  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  one  of 
our  clients  has  now  taken  the  matter  up  with 
t he  Post  Office  authorities.  We  have  claims 
aggregating  hundreds  of  dollars  here.  lie 
lias  no  assets  and  it  is  almost  imposssible  to 
secure  a  cent  from  him.  lie  obtains  orders 
for  goods  which  he  then  orders  from  farmers 
by  offering  prices  above  the  market,  lie  im¬ 
mediately  sells  the  goods,  and  hence  never 
lias  anything  that  can  lie  secured.  Extend 
him  no  credit  whatever. 

It  is  rather  a  slick  game,  but  an  old 
one;  offer  prices  a  little  above  the 
market  for  county  produce,  and  never  pay 
for  it  when  received.  Farmers  will  do 
well  to  keep  this  name  and  address  for 
reference.  In  the  future  Mr.  Barnes,  Jr., 
will  do  well  to  confine  his  confidence 
game  and  proposition  to  other  papers. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  cannot  be  used  to  further 
bis  schemes. 

We  are  receiving  many  kindly  words 
for  the  new  poultry  book,  1  he  Business 
Hen.  Here  is  a  note  that  we  prize  highly, 
as  it  comes  from  a  poultryman  of  un¬ 
questioned  ability  and  experience. 

The  hook,  “The  Business  lien,”  to  hand.  It 
is  certainly  a  very  valuable  manual,  and 
should  he  in  the  hands  of  every  poulterer — - 
novice  or  expert.  Its  pages  are  replete  with 
good,  sound,  common-sense. 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER. 

Poultry  Editor  Farm  Journal. 

The  Business  Hen  is  fully  illustrated, 
contains  128  pages.  Price,  paper,  75  cents; 
cloth,  $1. 

ABANDONED  WELLS  FOR  CESS¬ 
POOLS. 

The  following  question  is  sent  by  one  of 
our  readers.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give 
us  an  opinion  regarding  the  use  of  such  wells 
as  cesspools?  "In  a.  rural  locality  where  there 
Is  city  water,  but  no  sewer  system,  some  ot 
the  neighbors  have  turned  deep  old  wells,  now 
disused,  into  cesspools.  What  are  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  t liis  system?  Would  they  be  dan¬ 
gerous  because  rarely  cleaned?  Wells  are  50 
to  SO  feet  deep.” 

This  is  a  very  bad  practice  if  the  city 
water  supply  is  itself  drawn  from  wells; 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  very  objection¬ 
able  provided  the  wells  were  in  earth  and 
not  rock.  editor  engineering  record. 

Cesspools,  if  not  made  watertight,  are 
to  be  condemned,  as  otherwise  they  are 
liable  to  contaminate  sources  of  potable 
water.  Where  there  is  a  public  water  sup¬ 
ply  a  system  of  sewers  should  necessarily 
follow,  as  the  use  of  leaching  cesspools 
must  lead  to  a  contamination  of  surround¬ 
ing  soil,  the  pollution  of  wells  and  general 
unsanitary  conditions.  t.  a.  stuart. 

N.  Y.  Dept,  of  Health. 

In  the  case  you  mention,  if  the  water 
supply  is  entirely  from  a  distance,  the  use 
of  the  old  wells  for  cesspools  would  not 
be  attended  with  any  special  danger. 
Whatever  objection  to  them  there  might 
be  would  be  obviated  by  the  systematic 
use  of  disinfectants — and  this  use  should 
be  obligatory  in  the  case  of  any  cesspool, 
whether  deep  or  shallow,  and  whether  fre¬ 
quently  or  rarely  cleaned. 

New  York.  editor  medical  record. 

If  all  the  wells  are  abandoned,  none  be¬ 
ing  used  for  household  purposes,  thus 


eliminating  the  danger  of  contamination, 
by  percolation,  etc.,  to  other  wells,  and  if 
said  wells  are  not  too  near  the  houses,  so 
that  the  odor  arising  be  not  objectionable, 

1  see  no  disadvantage  with  such  disposal 
of  sewage.  In  fact,  it  seems  preferable  to 
the  cesspools  near  the  surface,  as  in  time 
the  natural  elements — air,  light,  water,  etc. 
— do  away  with  the  harmful  effects  of  the 
sewage.  Mixed  with  earth  I  see  no  need 
of  frequent  cleaning.  d.  st.  John,  M.  d. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

This  method  of  house  drainage  is  com¬ 
mon  where  there  is  a  lack  of  a  sewer  sys¬ 
tem,  but  cannot  be  altogether  approved  of. 
It  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  making  the  best 
of  an  unfortunate  condition.  Probably  the 
deeper  the  well  the  less  danger.  They  are 
rarely  cleaned ;  I  suppose  the  solids  soon 
liquefy  and  the  organic  matters  disappear 
by  oxidation,  provided  the  wells  have  good 
and  proper  ventilation.  In  non-passive 
streams  sewerage  is  known  to  become 
negative  as  to  harm  by  oxidation  as  it 
passes  along,  as  is  claimed  in  the  great 
Chicago  Drainage  Canal.  I  don’t  know 
the  ratio  as  to  distance  traveled.  One 
using  these  wells  should  see  to  their  thor¬ 
ough  ventilation  and  sunlight  where  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  house  plumbing  must  be  ab¬ 
solutely  scientifically  done. 

New  Castle,  Del.  jno.  j.  black. 

This  system  of  house  drainage  may 
quite  often  be  adopted  with  much  conven¬ 
ience  ami  pertect  safety.  I  say  this  with 
confidence,  having  used  it  in  my  own 
house  over  20  years  ago,  with  perfect 
success  and  having  professionally,  as  an 
expert,  applied  it  to  a  large  number  ot 
country  houses  and  with  perfect  success, 
advantage  and  safety.  But  one  especial 
point  is  indispensably  and  seriously  im¬ 
portant.  This  is  that  the  lay  of  the 
ground,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  are 
to  be  considered.  The  ground  must  ab¬ 
solutely  slope  down  from  the  dwelling, 
and  the  soil  must  be  sufficiently  sandy  to 
permit,  not  so  much  the  absorption  of 
the  liquid,  as  the  complete  oxidation  of 
the  waste,  by  which  the  organic  matter 
will  he  rendered  obnoxious.  As  I  made 
precisely  such  a  drainage  system  for  my 
own  house,  the  result  of  which  has  been 
perfectly  satisfactory,  I  may  probably  meet 
the  inquiry  by  simply  describing  the 
method  in  this  special  case.  The  ground 
selected  was  on  the  side  of  the  dwell¬ 
ing  on  which  the  slope  was  down 
from  the  dwelling.  A  dry  well,  or  pit,  10 
feet  in  diameter,  was  dug  down  to  the 
sand  and  a  few  feet  into  it.  This  was 
walled  up  with  hard  brick,  leaving  the 
bottom  bare.  The  top  rows  of  the  brick 
for  four  feet  were  laid  in  cement,  to  se¬ 
cure  firmness  in  the  wall,  and  to  support 
the  arch,  which  covered  the  top  and  in  the 
top  a  manhole  was  left  for  convenience, 
and  was  covered  by  a  flagstone  bedded  in 
cement  to  make  it  airtight.  The  drain 
into  it  was  placed  safely  below  the  reach 
of  frost  and  carried  off  the  waste  from 
the  kitchen,  as  well  as  two  water  closets, 
the  bath  room,  and  half  the  rainfall  from 
a  large  house.  The  drain  has  never  failed, 
and  in  all  the  years  since,  it  has  done  its 
work  without  any  need  for  notice.  It 
will  be  seen  tnat  these  conditions  were 
all  favorable.  But  I  have  done  similar 
work  for  other  dwellings  where  the  soil 
was  clay  or  gravel,  and  never  in  any  case 
had  to  give  any  attention  or  do  any  work 
on  any  one  of  them  afterwards.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  rural  conditions,  in  almost  every  in¬ 
stance  will  call  for  such  means  of  drain¬ 
age  as  this,  and  so  far  I  have  never  found 
any  difficulty  in  adopting  this  system  of 
drainage  with  perfect  success,  even  when 
it  has  been  applied  to  quite  large  villages. 
For  instance  the  Orange  villages  in  New 
Jersey,  a  good  many  years  ago,  were 
drained  in  this  way  and  with  success.  It 
may  be  mentioned  as  illustrating  this  sub¬ 
ject  that  there  is  scarcely  a  well  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  which  there 'is  not  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  always  flowing  out  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  supply  of  water  is  thus 
kept  pure  and  wholesome  so  that  this 
will  go  to  illustrate  and  explain  this  ac¬ 
tion  of  drains  made  on  this  system  de¬ 
scribed.  HENRY  STEWART. 


Curing  a  Cold. — The  editorial  note  rec¬ 
ommending  soda  for  the  cure  of  acute 
catarrhal  colds  is  timely  and  the  remedy  is 
certainly  good  if  carefully  used.  If  it  is 
overdone  there  is  danger  to  the  hearing.  Soda 
is  also  valuable  as  a  corrective  to  the  acidity 
of  the  mouth  which  destroys  the  teeth,  but 
too  much  soda  should  not  lie  swallowed. 
Many  people  have  acquired  the  soda  habit, 
which  is  known  to  be  injurious.  An  intel¬ 
ligent  man  who  has  been  a  school  teacher 
and  who  worked  our  farm  one  Summer  swal¬ 
lowed  it  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  month. 
For  colds  in  the  head  I  now  use  something 
which  in  my  case  is  almost  Instantaneous  as 
a  cure,  equal  parts  of  oil  of  Eucalyptus  and 
oil  of  tar.  I  wet  the  end  of  my  little  finger 
with  the  mixture  and  insert  it  Into  the  nos¬ 
trils  once  or  twice  and  the  influenza  or 
catarrh  or  cold  in  the  head  dries  up  and 
is  gone.  The  specific  action  of  the  Eucalyp¬ 
tus  is  to  dry  up  the  “trouble,”  and  combined 
with  the  oil  of  tar  it  is  not  unpleasant  to 
use  in  most  cases,  but  if  it  should  take  hold 
a  little  too  suddenly  a  little  vaseline  takes 
the  edge  off  at  once.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  way  of  using  the  Eucalyptus  is  effective 
as  a  direct  inoculation  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  entire  respiratory  tract,  and 
may  therefore  prove  valuable  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  most  diseases  there  located.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  this  is  anything  new  to  the 
medical  profession,  but  it  may  he  to  some 
of  your  readers.  Try  it.  j.  yates  peek. 


NEW  THOUGHTS. 

Are  you  growing  more  attractive  as  you 
advance  in  life? 

"Given  a  healthy  body,”  says  Dr.  R.  V. 

Pierce,  the  special¬ 
ist  in  woman’s  dis¬ 
eases,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  "and  a 
healthy  mind,  and 
everyone  can  culti¬ 
vate  and  enjoy  hap¬ 
piness.” 

We  must  eat 
properly  and  di¬ 
gest  well  to  be 
beautiful.  It  ia  a 
fact  that  any  form 
of  dyspepsia  may 
in  a  '-w  days  trans¬ 
form  a  clear,  white 
skin  into  a  mass  of 
pimples  and  black 
spots.  A  beautiful 
woman  has  the 
beauty  of  her  stom¬ 
ach. 

Dr.  Pierce ’8 
Golden  Medical 
Discovery  main¬ 
tains  a  person’s  nutrition  by  enabling  one 
to  eat,  retain,  digest  and  assimilate  the 
proper  nutritious  food.  It  overcomes  the 
gastric  irritability  and  symptoms  of  indi¬ 
gestion,  and  thus  the  person  is  saved  from 
those  symptoms  of  fever,  night-sweata, 
headache,  etc.,  which  are  so  common.  A. 
tonic  made  up  largely  of  alcohol  will 
shrink  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood  and 
make  them  weaker  for  resistance. 

"This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  used  Doctor 
Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery,  think  it’s 
the  grandest  medicine  in  the  world,”  writes  Mrs. 
V.  M.  Young,  of  Weir,  W.  Va.  "I  had  dyspepsia 
in  its  worst  form.  I  decided  to  try  your  med¬ 
icine.  I  used  five  bottles,  and  now  I  am  doing 
my  own  housework.  A  number  of  my  friends 
also  are  using  Dr.  Pierce's  medicine  and  they 
recommend  it  highly.  May  God  bless  you  ia 
your  grand  work.” 

Dr.  Pierce  believes  that  a  tonic  made  with 
alcohol  will  shrink  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
and  make  the  system  weak  for  resistance; 
that  is  why  he  avoided  the  use  of  any  alco¬ 
hol  or  narcotics  in  his  "Medical  Discovery,” 
which  contains  the  pure  extract  from  root* 
and  herbs  without  a  particle  of  alcohol. 

Accept  no  substitute  for  "Golden  Medical 
Discovery.”  There  is  nothing  "just  M 
good  ”  for  dyspepsia  or  debility. 

Biliousness  is  cured  by  the  use  of  Df. 
Pisroe’s  Pleasant  Pellets. 


Power  Feed  Gutter  $26.50. 

For  this  up-to-dato  Food  and  F.nsllage  Cut- 
tor,  No.  25U,  we  ask  only  *26.50.  It 
ha3  4  knives  13  inches  long, 
and  with  from  2  to  4  horse¬ 
power  will  cut  sufficient  feed 
for  from  30  to  60  head  of  stock.  Every 
part  of  this  machine  is  perfect  and 
strong.  It  will  cut  nil  kinds  of  green 
or  dry  fodder,  including  unhusked  corn 
and  stalks.  It  weighs  about  600  lbs.  and 
is  fitted  with  adjustable  cone-feed  gear¬ 
ing  and  expansion  gearing  for  driving  upper  feed  roll.  Ha« 
safety  stop  lever.  Length  of  cut  can  he  changed  without 
stopping.  Has  reversiblo  cutting  bar,  a  safety  fly-wheel  and 
suitable  driving  pulley,  it  can  also  bo  run  by  hand.  Thor¬ 
oughly  up-to-date  in  every  respect  and  is  a  great  money  saver. 
We  absolutely  guarantee  this  Feed  Cutter  satisfactory  in  every 
detail.  We  ship  it  on  approval.  Send  $1.00  as  a  guarantee  of 
goisl  faith.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory  when  received,  leave 
it  with  freight  agent  and  we  will  refund  you  your  $1.00  and 
pay  the  freight  both  ways.  Wo  have  22  other  sizes  and  kinds 
of  Ensilage  Cutters  and  Shredders,  also  Carriers  any  length. 
Wo  save  yousnoncy  on  everything  you  buy,  and  we  give  you 
the  same  guarantee  on  everything  we  sell.  Send  for  our  new 
catalogue  No.  8fi.  It’s  Free,  and  full  of  choice  bargains,  for 
we  sell  you  anything  you  use  at  almost  factory  cost. 

Quh  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co,,  308  Lawrence  Sq.,  Kalamazoo,  2U«h. 


SLOANS 

LINIMENT 

KILLS 
PAIN 
For  FARM 

ACTOR® 

family  use 

IAN  ENTIRE 

*  MEDICINE 
CHEST 


The  one  roofing 
on  the  market 
which  has  steadily  maintained  its 
■  individuality.  Standard  for  thirteen 
years.  Avoid  inferior  imitations. 
Look  for  the  registered  trade  mark 

“  RUBEROID,” 

stamped  on  the  under  side  of  our 
Roofing  every  four  feet.  The  most 
durable  on  the  market. 

Send  for  Booklet  “K.” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 
Sole  Manufacturers, 
lOO  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion. 

Warranted  the  best.  30  Days  Trial. 
Can  be  returned  at  our  expense 
If  not  satisfactory. 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 

Box  60.  CUBA,  NEW  YORK. 


rZ'  TmE  ChACE  BASIN 

FOR  WATERING  STOCK  IN  5TABLE5 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

8end  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F.  R.CHAOE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


ARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

For  26  years  we  have  been  selling  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Send  for  factory  price 
list  and  catalogue  F. 

King  Harness  Co.  6  Lake  8t.,  Owego,N.Y. 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and 
Ginseng,  Lock  Box  43,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


MONEY  FOR  SPARE  TIME. 

If  you  are  a  well-known  farmer  and  have  a  little 
spare  time  each  week,  WRITE  TO-DAY  for  our 
great  business  offer  to  one  man  in  a  county.  Pay 
is  large  with  opportunity  to  build  up  a  very  profit¬ 
able  and  permanent  business.  Full  time  employ¬ 
ment,  If  you  prefer  It.  Income  may  be  increased 
every  month.  WRITE  TO-DAY  and  make  $500 
before  Spring. 

THE  CHAMPION  COMPANY, 

4!44  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IF  YOU  ARE  A  LARGE  CORN  GROWER  OR  THRESHER* 
MAN  AND  WANT  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

USE  A 

PLANO 

HUSKER  5E5  SHREDDER 

THAT’S  THE  WAY  TO  DO  IT 

THE  PLANO  TEN-BOLL  SHREDDER  COSTS  BUT  LITTLE 
TO  OPERATE  AND  HA3  UNEQUALED  CAPACITY. 

THAT’S  WHY  THE  PLANO  13  A  WINNER, 

inteinational  HARVESTER  company  of  amebica 

H».  1  M0NI0E  ST.  CH1CA60.  U.  S.  A. 
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BICYCLE  PUMP  AND  MILK  TUBE. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
Schmidt  treatment  for  milk  fever,  and  the 
later  method  of  pumping  the  udder  full 
of  air.  A  bit  of  experience  may  be  help¬ 
ful  to  some  one.  Very  often  a  simple 
operation  is  made  to  seem  so  complicated 
that  we  fear  to  attempt  it.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  an  apparatus  to  sterilize  the  air 
and  force  it  into  the  udder,  as  pictured 
and  described  in  the  Government  bulletin 
on  milk  fever,  seemed  rather  a  formida¬ 
ble  affair.  Then,  too,  I  had  no  such 
thing,  neither  could  I  obtain  one.  A  bi¬ 
cycle  pump  and  milk  tube  costing  25 
cents  was  quite  another  thing.  Yet  its 
very  crudeness  and  simplicity  made  it 
seem  a  feeble  weapon  for  so  formidable 
foe  as  milk  fever.  But,  verily,  it  was  a 
David’s  sling  and  stone  against  the  great 
Goliath. 

I  have  not  had  a  case  of  milk  fever  in 
my  herd  in  14  years.  I  have  always  tried 
to  prevent  a  cow  from  getting  too  fat 
just  before  parturition,  and  keep  their 
bowels  loose  by  Epsom  salts,  both  before 
and  after.  This  time  I  was  out  of  salts, 
and  a  fine  young  cow  calving  Friday 
morning  seemed  to  be  in  such  good  con¬ 
dition  that  I  did  not  get  the  medicine 
for  her.  Saturday  she  ran  out  for  a  part 
of  the  day,  and  was  apparently  all  right 
at  night.  Sunday  morning,  when  the  man 
let  her  out,  she  staggered.  I  at  once  diag¬ 
nosed  it  as  a  case  of  milk  fever.  The  only 
remedy  at  hand  was  an  injection  of  oil 
and  soapsuds,  which  removed  from  the 
bowels  some  very  hard  matter.  By  the 
time  we  could  send  to  the  village,  get 
the  druggist  out  and  return  with  such 
medicine  as  Dr.  Law  prescribes  for  such 
cases,  two  hours  had  gone.  Meantime  I 
had  rubbed  her  loins  and  hind  legs  with 
camphor  and  turpentine,  but  she  was  get¬ 
ting  rapidly  worse,  and  was  then  down. 

I  gave  her  physic  and  a  stimulant.  All 
the  medicine  I  wanted  had  not  been  sent. 

I  then  started  on  a  quest  myself,  in  doubt 
whether  to  get  the  nearest  “vet,”  10  miles 
distant,  or  try  the  Schmidt  or  air  treat¬ 
ment,  studying  the  bulletin  a 4  I  went.  By 
the  time  I  had  reached  the  store  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  try  the  air,  so  I  re¬ 
turned  with  a  milk  tube,  and  to  be  well 
secured,  medicine  as  well. 

A  bicycle  pump  and  tube,  from  which 
I  cut  the  end  going  in  the  tire,  and  in  its 
place  inserted  the  milk  tube,  was  boiled 
for  15  minutes.  Our  hands,  the  cow’s 
udder  and  abdomen  were  then  thoroughly 
washed  with  soap  and  water,  and  then 
disinfected  with  a  carbolic  solution  (three 
tablespoonfuls  of  pure  carbolic  acid  to 
one  quart  water).  Underneath  the  udder 
we  placed  a  cloth  that  had  been  10  min¬ 
utes  in  the  stove  oven.  Then  the  milk 
tube  was  inserted  into  each  teat,  in  turn, 
and  the  udder  pumped  full  of  air  till  it 
was  inflated  like  a  balloon.  As  soon  as 
a  quarter  was  filled  each  teat  was  tightly 
tied  with  a  broad  piece  of  tape.  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  that  a  broad  rubber  band  would  be 
as  good;  neither  is  it  necessary  to  tie 
so  tight.  This  was  at  12  o’clock ;  the  cow 
was  prostrate  on  her  side,  and  offered  no 
more  resistance  than  if  she  were  dead; 

I  then  gave  her  a  dose  of  muriate  of 
ammonia.  At  one  o’clock  she  was  lying 
as  a  cow  usually  does,  and  had  ceased 
moaning,  but  her  head  lay  on  her  side. 
At  three  (the  time  for  the  next  medicine) 
she  had  her  head  erect,  and  we  omitted 
the  medicine.  At  four  she  was  on  her 
feet;  at  nine  we  removed  the  tapes  (the 
air  did  not  go  out),  and  she  drank  water 
and  ate  hay.  The  next  morning  we 
worked  out  the  air;  the  udder  had  re¬ 
mained  distended.  Without  further  medi¬ 
cine  the  cow  recovered,  and  is  good  for 
$50  any  day.  No  doubt  the  injection, 
physic  and  stimulants  were  good  and  help¬ 
ful,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  without  the  air 
treatment  we  would  have  had  a  cow  to 
bury  on  Monday. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


MILK  FEVER  IN  SOWS. 

I  have  two  brood  sows  two  years  old  that 
had  milk  fever  this  Fall  and 'lost  all  their 
pigs.  Will  it  be  safe  to  winter  them?  Will 
they  milk  all  right  in  the  Spring,  or  would 
it  be  more  profitable  to  fatten  them  and 
sell,  as  they  are  both  good,  gentle  sows  and 
give  large  litters?  I  hate  to  sell  for  pork 
prices.  h.  d.  b. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

Tt  is  an  unusual  thing  for  sows  to  have 
this  trouble  in  the  Fall  season,  and  the 
only  way  1  can  account  for  it  is  that  they 
have  not  had  pasture  and  were  fed  rich 
grain  foods,  and  on  this  account  their 
systems  were  in  a  feverish  condition.  If 
kept  for  breeders  another  year  this  condi¬ 
tion  must  be  avoided.  If  their  teats  dried 


up  all  right,  it  will  be  safe  to  use  them 
again.  But  if  callous  lumps  are  left 
where  the  teats  should  show  a  smooth, 
natural  condition,  they  will  be  of  no  value 
as  mothers  in  the  future,  and  should  be 
fattened  and  sent  to  market.  It  is  so  sel¬ 
dom  that  a  sow  loses  a  part  or  all  of  her 
teats  on  account  of  fever  that  I  feel 
it  is  altogether  probable  that  these  sows 
are  all  right  for  future  use. 

JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


Join  the  Meat  Trust.— In  view  of  the 
long  contest  in  the  packing  centers,  run¬ 
ning  the  meat  up  to  unreasonable  prices, 
why  not  establish  the  old  slaughterhouse, 
and  sell  the  beef  at  home  to  butchers,  and 
they  to  the  dealers,  save  several  commis¬ 
sions,  freights,  and  excessive  profits  of  the 
packers  ?  I  had  two  steers,  one  past  one 
year,  the  other  past  two  years,  would  be 
a  year  older  during  Winter  and  early 
Spring.  They  had  good  care,  but  I  wanted 
to-  sell.  All  I-  could  get  offered  was  $45 
for  the  two,  with  $5  on  condition  if  I 
would  deliver  them.  I  thought  the  price 
too  low,  so  asked  the  meat  dealer  what 
he  would  pay  for  the  choice  dressed  beef. 
After  looking  at  them  he  offered  six  cents. 
I  had  them  dressed  and  delivered  them, 
when  they  brought  $69.85,  almost  $25  profit 
over  the  stockman’s  offer.  Less  profit  will 
pay  handsomely  for  any  to  engage  in  it, 
if  they  have  the  conveniences,  and  the 
pluck  to  do  it.  This  will  give  many  men 
a  chance  to  compete  with  the  trust,  and  to 
that  extent  be  independent  of  it. 

Kansas.  a.  h.  griesa. 


Bees  axd  Leghorns. — Last  week  I  visited 
the  farm  of  A.  A.  French,  who  lias  a  poor 
sandy  farm,  hut  is  making  a  success  with 
bees  and  poultry.  Tie  has  2C0  swarms  of 
bees,  which  made  him  8,600  pounds  of  honey 
in  1903.  This  was  sold  at  prices  averaging 
11  cents  per  pound.  This  year  he  will  take 
off  a  little  over  5,000  pounds,  the  price  rang¬ 
ing  about  the  same.  The  expense  of  koep- 
ign  these  bees,  aside  from  his  labor,  is  about 
$100  per  annum.  Mr.  French  also  keeps  150 
Brown  Leghorn  liens,  from  which  he  has 
sold  $400  worth  of  eggs  and  chickens  in  the 
past  year.  The  amount  expended  for  feed 
and  other  necessaries  will  amount  to  50  per 
cent  of  receipts,  thus  leaving  him  $200  for 
labor,  lie  has  bo.cn  23  years  in  the  business. 

Fernwood,  N.  Y.  a.  e.  b. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


DISPERSION  SALE 

OP 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

FIFTY’  H  EAD  of  very  choice  animals, 
including  over  25  heifers,  not  easily  sitr- 
passed  in  beauty  and  breeding. 

THE  BROOKDALE  HERD 

(A.  S.  LOGAN,  Proprietor). 

Founded  by  Langhorne  Wister  about 
1879,  and  since  enriched  by  the  best 
Guernsey  blood  obtainable. 

Sale  at  Cochran’s  Stock  Yards, 

West  Chester,  Pa., 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2,  1904, 

At  13  o’clock  noon,  sharp. 

No  postponement  on  account  of  weather, 
as  sale  will  be  under  cover. 


Train  from  Philadelphia  for  West 
Chester  leaves  Broad  St.  Station  at  9.45 
A.  M;  also,  via  Media,  at  11.12  A.  M. 


fy, Cures  Kickers,  Uunaways,  Pullers, 
U ;  N>  Skyers,  ete.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 

Bays’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
V  KiSJ-rWo  the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

A  Lady  cau  hold  him,  Prof,  j  t .  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


PERCHERON  AND  FRENCH- 
Coach  Stallions  Scotch  Collie 
Pups.  E.  S.  AKIN,  Auburn.  N.  Y. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

27  Registered  Bucks. 

200  Does.  Some  Kids. 

POULTRY  and  FOX  TERRIERS 

(FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.) 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1888. 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Box  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificent! 
bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis  ,  R.  F.  D.No.I 


FOR  SALE— One  pair  of  extra  nice  Foxhounds, 
onemale,3years;  one  female,  4  years;  warranted. 

W.  B.  Ballou,  R.  F.  D.,  Ware,  Mass, 


CrtR  £  fl  I  p — Six  (6)  choice  Female  Foxhound 
lUSl  wflLC  Pups,  two  months  old,  for  $5.00 
each.  Also,  Rabbit  and  Raccoon  Hounds,  ready 
for  business.  MELVIN  THOMAS, 

R.  F.  D.,  WayvUle,  Saratoga  Co.,N.  Y. 


BROOKSIDE-MOYERDALE  HERD. 

Having  just  purchased  the  entire  MOYEKDALE  HERD  OF  HOLSTEIN'S,  we  offer  a 
selection  from  over  200  head  of  the  highest  class  animals  ever  collected  together.  To  reduce  our 
stock  at  once  we  offer  special  inducements  through  August. 

STEVENS  BROTHERS,  L.ACORTA,  3NT.  Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

ONE-HALF  VALUE. 

One  registered  Holstein  Bull,  six  months . $50.00 

One  registered  Holstein  Heifer,  six  months 50.00 

An  Even  Hundred  Dollars  for  the  Pair.  $100.00 

N.  B.— Circulars  sent  on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


H0LLYR00D  FARM  HERD. 

HIGHLY  BRED.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

All  the  popular  families  represented.  Size,  individ¬ 
uality,  constitution  and  production, 

100  Choice  Animals  to  Select  From  100 

MATURE  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Few  Bull  Calves  from  4  to  8  months  old.  Sired 
by  MERCEDES  JULEPS  PIETERTJE 
PAUL,  No.  29830. 

Dams  with  Official  Advanced  Registry  Records. 
Write  for  description,  breeding  and  prices;  all  will 
suit  you.  Come  and  see  the  Herd;  only  two  hours 
from  New  York  Citv. 

JAMES  H.  ‘WALLICK,  Ml.  dletown,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

•Chester  Whites,  all  ages :  best  of  breeding.  For  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Peteiboro.N.Y 


Holstein  bulls,  oxford  rams  and  ewes.— 

Imported  and  Home-Bred.  This  flock  will  be 
shown  at  St.  Louis.  WM.  EMP1E,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
Deiiol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


HOIfiTKIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
•  *  Females.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


SHORT-HDRN  CATTLE-^TnWitii^ 

R.C.OSTUANDER,  Knowlesville,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 


MAHrTS  LATEST  BiGHE  CUTTER 
GET 
MORE 
EGG5 


les  egffs  all  winter.  Sent  on 

_  J  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL 

No  pay  until  you  proveit  cuts  easier 
and  faster  than  any  other.  Isn' 
that  the  fairest  offer?  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO., 

Box  15  Milford,  Mass. 


ooooooooo 


keep  ev- 
in  the! 


POULTRY. 

©POULTRY  Li NE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-J 
(bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— , 
(it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you) 
four  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the j 
[asking— it's  worth  having.  ( 

(Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

I  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

qqqqqqoqqqqqoqqqooqqqqqqc  < 


nc HTU  Tfl  I  IOC  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
Ilk  A  In  I  U  LI  Uk  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


EGGS  PAY  AND  HENS  LAX  when  fed  Sure 
Pure  Poultry  Powder,  68  eggs  from  72  hens  in  one 
day.  Make  it  yourself:  costs  little.  Directions,  25 
cents  silver.  KNOX  CO.,  Intercourse,  Pa. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each; 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGKY,Box  8,Telford.Pa, 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

If  ordered  at  once.  In  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Trios,  and 
pens  of  five  or  more.  We  have  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Bull  Orpingtons.  R.  I.  Beds, 
Houdans,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas,  Pit  and  C.  1.  Gaines. 
White,  Buff  and  Barred  P.  Kocks.  Buff,  Gold,  Silver 
and  White  Wyandottes.  Cochins,  and  ALL  other 
breeds,  price  on  application. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Carpenter,  Ohio. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAM 
FDR  HEADING  FLOCKS. 

Prize  winning  stock.  Registered  if  desired.  Prices 
reasonable,  quality  considered.  H.  M.  DUNMOKE, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Member  A.  S.  R.  A, 


WANTED  nearNew  York  City,  a  herd  of  about 
TT  All  I  kllf  40  Shropshire  or  Southdown  Sheep; 
all  two  years  old  or  under.  Send  full  particulars  to 
C.  D.  P.,  care  Rural  New- Yorker,  New  York. 


L.  E.  OKTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  us  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

IW  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE' 


I — Registered  Jersey  Bull  three  years 
old;  high  bred,  solid  color;  a  great- 
grandson  of  Ida  Marigold :  Ills  get  give  great  prornif  e 
of  making  extra  cows;  also  several  registered  Jersey 
cows:  only  sold  as  I  am  retiring  from  the  dairy 
business.  JAMKS  FRAME,  Canterbury,  N.  II. 


At  the  ST.  LOUIS  EXPOSITION 

the  descendants  of  Czar  Coomassie  won 
more  prizes  than  those  of  any  other  hull. 
His  son,  QUEEN’S  CZAK,  No.  55573,  A. 
J.  C.  C.  has  22  first  prizes  to  his  credit. 
Three  of  his  sons,  from  high-class  regis¬ 
tered  cows,  for  sale  at  from  §25  to  §50. 
J.  Grant  Morse,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

(Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


WHITE  SRR/MGS  FARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG, 
No.  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  6310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor’s  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanle 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, -etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

Twentv-four  members  of  the  Herd  have  qualified 
for  the  Advanced  Register,  with  average  records  of 
8981.55  lbs.  milk,  and  447.87  lbs.  fat,  while  the  require¬ 
ments  have  been  reached  in  eleven  unfinished  tests. 

FOR  SAEiE 

Animals  of  both  sexes,  of  the  blood  that  secured  for 
Florham  the  most  important  Breeders’  prizes  and 
Breeders’  Championship  at  St.  Louis. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  Superintendent,  Madison,  N.  J. 


SFRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  ISSSSK: 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  5  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
.  Berkshires  can  disregard.  First-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bred  sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description-  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  w'  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildpun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Purebred  English  Berkshires 

of  all  ages,  at  Farmer's  prices.  From  “  Hood  Farm  ” 
stock.  O.  G.  PHELPS  &  CO.,  Stock  Farm,  Milton,  Vt. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Two  Brood  Sows; 
regi-tered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Farmer’s 
prices.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia,N.  Y. 


Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M  L. 
Bowersox,K.3; Bradford.  Dk.  Co.O 


Berkshire  and  C.  White  Pigs,  Shropshire  Rams,  Collie 
Pups,  B.  Rock  Cockerels  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
purebred  stock.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack  Pa. 


CHOICE  DELAINE  EWES  RAMS.)  All  ages. 

Stock  registered.  In  writing  state  number  and  age 
wanted.  Bargain  prices.  F.  C.Mulkin.  Friendship, N.Y 


flvfnrH  Ram  I  amh?  Quality  high,  price  low.  short- 
UAIUIU  ndlll  LdlllUo  horn  cows  and  heifers,  fresh 
soon.  Address.  G.  Seymour  &  Son,  Rootstoyvn,  O. 


DORSET  HORN  SHEEP 

•  their  lambs  in  December! 
Price, $150forthelot.  A  greatchanceforanyone  want¬ 
ing  to  start  hothouse  lambs.  Also,  8  yearling  Rams 
at$10  each.  HUBERT  G.  SHAW,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Registered  Dorset  and  Tunis  rams,  $10  and 

$15  each.  Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Registered  shropshires  of  choicest  breeding 

for  sale.  Large  and  well-built  yearling  Rams;  also 
choice  large  March  Ram  Lambs.  Cheap  for  quality. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.,No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Large  Improved  Yorkshires 

The  BEST  HOG;  white,  easy  fattening,  prolific. 
_  _  _  Young  stock;  both  sexes,  $6  up. 

B.  E.  STEVENS,  Madison,  K.  F.  D.,  Lake  County,  O. 


vii r..-!  t  r.iv  unx  its.' 


■  m  jlva  -a.  aAxi 

‘Thepccfof  any  in  America. 


L  W.  FISHER.  B.  2 


Write  your  wants  to 
W  atervllet.  Mich. 


CCMTk]  of  the  best  young  Cheshire  Sows  in  the 
OLl  Lll  United  States.  Write  for  particulars  and 
prices  to  R.  D.  BUTTON,  Canastota,N.  Y. 


Pfll  AWH  PUNA  Q— April,  May  and  June  Boars; 
lULHIlU  UniltnO  Sows  ready  to  breed;  Pigs! 
not  akin  in  pairs.  Strictly  choice  and  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  B.  H.  ACKLEY,  Route  No.  37,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER& POLAND  CHINA  PIGS, 

$4.50  each ;  3  for  $12.50.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Circular. 
ARTHUR  McCAIN  &  CO.,  Delaware,  New  Jersey. 


I  ARGE  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES.— A  choice 
*■*  lot  of  August  Pigs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

E.  G.  HILLS,  Palermo,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  ffri" 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester, Mich 
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BREEDING  MILCH  GOATS. 

The  first  object  of  the  Milch  Goat  Breeders’ 
Association  is  to  get  milch  goat  breeders  to¬ 
gether  and  enable  those  desirous  of  intro¬ 
ducing  fresh  blood  into  their  flocks  to  know 
where  to  go  to  improve  or  maintain  certain 
characteristics,  and  to  preserve  the  blood  of 
certain  strains  without  breeding  too  closely 
“in  and  in.”  The  next  object  is  to  bring 
these  improved  goats  before  the  public  by 
exhibiting  them  at  live  stock  shows,  by  pub¬ 
lishing  their  milk  records,  by  registering 
their  pedigrees  in  a  public  record,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  establish  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  an  industry  which  will  be  of  untold 
value  to  people  of  all  classes  and  circum¬ 
stances. 

More  than  20  years  ago  an  English  writer 
said :  “Much  has  been  written  and  published 
on  the  advantages  of  goats’  milk  as  a  diet  for 
young  children  and  persons  suffering  from 
wasting  diseases,  consumption  in  particular, 
and  many  instances  have  been  given  in  which 
lives  have  been  saved  by  its  use ;  still  this 
valuable  article  of  diet,  though  better  appre¬ 
ciated  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  is  a  long 
way  from  holding  the  position  it  deserves  in 
public  estimation  generally.  A  fact  has, 
however,  been  brought  to  light  lately,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  scientific  investigation,  which  still 
further  enhances  the  value  of  goats’  milk, 
and  that  to  an  immeasureable  degree,  a  fact 
that  cannot  be  too  widely  known  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  numerous  inquiries  that  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  of  late  years  by  scientists  have  elicited 
what  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by 
medical  men,  that  tuberculosis  can  be,  and  is 
communicated  to  human  beings  through  the 
milk  and  flesh  of  cattle  afflicted  with  that 
disease,  the  increase  of  consumption  in  chil¬ 
dren  being  largely  attributed  (according  to 
Sir  Lyon  Playfair)  to  the  use  of  tuberculous 
milk.  When  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  terrible  character  of  this  insidious  dis¬ 
ease,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  use  of  milk  in  the  healthful 
rearing  of  children,  such  a  revelation  is  sim¬ 
ply  appalling.  What  makes  matters  worse, 
moreover,  is  that  a  cow  may  be  suffering 
from  the  malady  in  its  earlier  stages  without 
the  disease  being  detected,  for  we.  are  told 
that  there  may  be  no  appearance  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  of  the  action  of  the  tubercular 
bacillus  in  a  particular  animal,  and  yet  it 
may  not  improbably  be  there.  In  view  of 
such  a  state  of  things  who  will  not  experi- 
ejr--, ■  a  sense  of  relief  on  hearing  that  goats’ 
luiSb-  is  entirely  free  from  this  element  of 
danger?  Prof.  Nocard  states  that  out  of 
over  1.30,000  goats  and  kids  that  are  brought 
to  Paris  for  slaughter  at  the  shambles  of 
La  Villette  every  Spring,  the  meat  Inspectors 
of  that  city  have  failed  to  discover  a  single 
case  of  phthisis.  What  is  far  more  remark¬ 
able,  however,  he  tells  us  that  even  inocula¬ 
tion  fails  to  introduce  the  fatal  bacillus  into 
the  system  of  the  goat.”  Another  English 
writer  says:  “Goats’  milk  is  a  grand  adjunct 
to  the  diet  of  those  who  are  just  beginning 
to  regain  strength  after  long  severe  illness. 
A  diet  consisting  largely  of  goats’  milk  would 
restore  many  a  convalescent  far  more  speed¬ 
ily  to  health  without  the  aid  of  drugs  than 
anything  I  know  of.  A  course  of  goats'  milk 
may  often  be  taken  with  advantage  in  the 
Autumn  by  those  who  suffer  much  from  cold 
during  the  Winter  months,  but  who  do  not 
care  to  take  cod  liver  oil.” 

Many  persons  who,  owing  to  their  circum¬ 
stances  or  surroundings,  cannot  keep  a  cow, 
could  well  keep  a  goat.  The  first  cost  is  very 
small,  any  little  outhouse  with  a  water¬ 
tight  roof  and  ventilated  will  accommodate 
it,  and  much  of  the  waste  that  is  now  con¬ 
signed  to  the  garbage  heap  could  be  turned 
into  pure  heallhy  milk  if  properly  managed. 
A  goat  will  thrive  where  a  cow  would  starve, 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  with  more 
room  and  greater  variety  of  food  better  re¬ 
sults  may  be  obtained.  It  is  along  these 
lines  that  the  American  Milch  Goat  Record 
Association  proposes  to  work.  Officers  have 
been  appointed  to  serve  until  the  first  annual 
meeting,  which  was  held  October  12,  1904, 
in  the  Live  Stock  Congress  Hall,  World’s 
Fair  Grounds,  St.  Louis.  w.  a.  siiafok. 

Secretary. 

MANCHESTER'S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
How  to  Make  Buffer. 

I  want  to  learn  more  about  butter  making. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  tell  just  the  temperature 
of  milk,  and  whether  it  needs  to  be  warmed 
or  cooled  off.  I  have  a  patented  rocking 
churn,  with  a  compartment  for  hot  or  cold 
water  as  required,  but  I  cannot  always  tell 
which  to  put  in.  I  suppose  there  is  a  ther¬ 
mometer  that  could  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  I  do  not  know  where  I  can  get  one. 

Pomona,  N.  C.  o.  J.  H. 

It  would  require  pages  to  go  into  all  the 
details  of  butter  making,  but  some  simple 
directions  may  be  of  service.  Whatever 
the  vessels  are  you  use  in  which  to  keep 
the  milk,  get  them  into  cold  water  (ice 

cold  is  better)  just  as  soon  as  possible 
after  milking,  so  that  the  cream  will  be¬ 


gin  to  rise  at  once,  and  will  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed.  Too  many  people  allow  the  milk 
to  stand  around  a  half  hour  or  more,  ab¬ 
sorbing  bad  odors  and  stirring  up  the 
cream  that  has  begun  to  rise.  We  want 
all  the  cream.  You  can  skim  at  12  hours 
from  setting  if  water  was  cold  and  milk 
put  in  at  once  after  milking.  After  skim¬ 
ming  keep  the  cream  cool  until  you  are 
ready  to  ripen  it.  We  should  churn  at 
least  twice  a  week,  and  three  times  is 
preferable,  as  old  cream  will  not  make  as 
good  quality  of  butter.  The  day  before 
you  are  to  churn  put  the  cream  all  in  one 
receptacle  and  warm  -gradually  to  70  de¬ 
grees.  Add  to  the  cream  a  half  pint  of 
good  buttermilk  for  every  10  quarts  of 
cream.  Stir  the  cream  several  times,  so 
that  it  will  ripen  uniformly,  and  if  kept 
in  a  cool  airy  place  in  the  morning  it 
should  be  ready  to  churn.  The  top  will 
have  a  smooth,  leathery  appearance  if  it  is 
all  right.  Your  eye  and  taste  will  soon 
show  you.  If  your  churning  is  done  in 
a  cool  room  have  the  cream  at  62  degrees 
when  you  churn  or  60  degrees  if  the  room 
is  not  cold.  You  can  hardly  get  along 
without  a  dairy  thermometer,  which  you 
can  buy  of  any  dairy  supply  house  from 
25  cents,  each  up.  These  are  circular,  all 
glass,  and  will  float  in  the  cream,  are 
easily  cleaned  and  are  much  better  than 
guesswork. 


Dairying  in  Arizona. 

How  much  should  a  man  make  on  say  30 
fairly  good  cows  where  we  have  plenty  of 
Alfalfa  and  other .  green  feed  all  Winter? 
Which  pays  the  better,  to  sell  milk  to  the 
creamery  or  to  have  one's  own  separator  and 
make  butter?  Butter  is  30  cenls  per  pound 
here  and  Alfalfa  is  worth  about  $5  per  ton 
in  the  stack.  Will  it  pay  to  feed  it  to  dairy 
COWS?  S.  E.  B. 

Yaina,  Ariz. 

If  we  could  buy  good  Alfalfa  hay  at  $5 
per  ton  and  get  30  cents  per  pound  for 
our  butter  we  should  begin  to  think  we 
had  reached  the  Promised  Land  as  far 
as  the  dairy  business  is  concerned.  Al¬ 
falfa  is  nearly  as  good  as  wheat  bran,  which 
is  now  retailing  here  around  $25  per  ton. 
Plow  much  one  can  make  from  a  herd 
of  30  “fairly  good”  cows  all  depends  upon 
the  cows  and  the  man,  and  the  latter  is 
the  more  important.  Where  you  have 
plenty  of  Alfalfa  and  green  feed  the  year 
around,  unless  there  are  unknown  adverse 
conditions,  your  business  ought  to  be 
profitable.  You  do  not  give  the  price  at 
which  milk  sells,  so  one  cannot  advise 
as  to  which  pays  better,  to  sell  milk  or 
butter.  With  us  milk  at  four  cents  per 
quart  is  better  than  butter  at  30  cents 
per  pound,  but  where  one  makes  butter 
the  skim-milk  is  left  at  home  to  handle, 
and  may  be  profitably  used  in  raising 
calves  or  pigs.  If  we  were  to  make  but¬ 
ter  we  should  certainly  use  a  separator, 
as  it  gives  us  fresh  skim-milk  for  feeding, 
gets  a  larger  per  cent  of  the  fat  out  of 
the  milk  and  we  believe  permits  one  to 
make  better  butter.  If  you  are  anything 
of  a  hustler  and  a  good  manager  and  have 
good  cows  you  ought  to  net  $1,000  per 
year  easily,  if  your  feeds  all  cost  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  price  given  for  Alfalfa. 

Balanced  Ration  Heavy  With  Corn. 

Can  you  give  me  formula  for  balanced  ra¬ 
tion,  at  least  one-half  of  which,  about  four 
quarts,  shall  consist  of  corn-and-cob  meal. 
I  have  a  large  crop  of  corn,  and  desire  to 
feed  the  grain  to  my  dairy  cows  and  the 
stalks  to  dry  cattle  that  are  on  'farm  where 
corn  was  raised :  too  far  from  dairy  to  haul 
stalks.  I  have  plenty  of  mixed  hay,  Timothy, 
Red-top  and  meadow,  with  a  little  sprinkling 
of  clover.  I  can  buy  buckwheat  middlings, 
gluten  or  cotton-seed  meal,  or  all  three.  Gen¬ 
erally  I  feed  from  six  to  eight  quarts  of 
grain  twice  daily.  Give  ration  for  each 
feed.  c.  a.  e. 

Ilowells,  N.  Y. 


From  your  list  a  very  good  ration  can 
be  made  as  follows: 


Pro-  Carbo- 

tein.  hydrates. 

20  lbs.  good  mixed  hay.  .1.18  8.18 

5  lbs.  corn-and-cob  meal.  .22  3.00 

2  lbs.  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings  . 44  .67 

2  lbs.  gluten  meal . 65  .86 


Fat. 

.24 

.14 


.10 

.06 


Total  . 2.49  12.71  .54 

A  mixture  of  500  pounds  of  corn-and- 
cob  meal,  200  pounds  buckwheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  and  200  pounds  of  gluten  meal 
will  make  a  proper  mixture,  and  a  feed 
of  4 y2  pounds  twice  daily  would  be  the 
right  amount.  This  ration  is  for  1,000- 
pound  cows,  and  is  apparently  much  less 
than  you  have  been  in  the  custom  of  feed¬ 
ing,  but  we  believe  will  give  you  good 
results.  Personally  we  don’t  think  very 
much  of  cob  meal  and  would  prefer  the 
straight  cornmeal.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
lighten  or  make  more  bulky  the  grain 
ration,  but  for  the  little  good  the  animal 
gets  out  of  the  cobs  she  has  to  work  her 
digestive  system  pretty  hard  to  obtain  it 
and  she  can  employ  her  time  to  better 
advantage.  If  you  can  sell  your  home¬ 
grown  corn  at  a  good  price,  as  one  is 
often  able  to  do,  there  being  a  call  for 
local-grown  corn,  do  so,  and  buy  bran 
and  gluten  feed  in  place  of  it.  Often  in 
this  way  one  can  make  quite  a  profitable 
swap.  H.  G.  M. 


Best  In  The  World. 


The  time-tried  remedy  which  has  done  duty  tn 
every  clime,  making  its  way  by  its  matchless 
curative  properties  for  Spavin,  Ringbone, 
Curb,  Splint  and  all  forms  of  Lameness. 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure. 

Thousands  of  horsemen  year  after  year  gladly  at¬ 
test  its  merits. 

Lisle,  Ont.,  Doc.  19,  1903. 

Dr.  B.  ,T.  Kendall  Co., 

Gentlemen:— I  have  used  a  great  amount  of  your 
Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure  and  l  am  now  on  my  twelfth 
bottle.  I  have  found  it  satisfactory.  I  have  cured 
dozens  ol  horses,  have  found  it  the  best  remedy 
I  ever  got  hold  of.  We  can  get  it  right  here  in 
town.  There  have  dozens  of  people  asked  me 
about  it  and  I  said  “it  is  the  best  stuff  in  the  world 
for  Spavins,  Calls,  Sprains  and  many  other 
things.”  They  went  and  got  a  bottle  and  tried  it 
and  said  it  was  just  the  best  they  ever  got.  I 
have  been  dealing  in  horses  for  twelve  years  and 
I  never  found  anything  to  equal  Kendall’s  Spavin 
Cure.  Please  send  me  one  or  your  books  so  that 
1  can  tell  the  peoplo  more  about  it,  and  you  will 
oblige,  Yours  truly, 

JOHN  RUSSELL  HUNTER. 
Price  91;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family 
use  It  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Ken¬ 
dall’s  Spavin  Cure,  ulso  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Horse,”  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.B.J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Want  Power? 


Steam’s  the  dependable  thing.  Cheapest  and  made 
simple  enough  and  safe 
enough  for  any  user  and 
any  purpose  by 

LEFFEL 

Steam  Engines. 

Leffel  stands  always  for 
highest  efficiency— w  e  1  1 
shown  in  its  line  of  small 
powers  adapted  to  farm 
uses.  Quick  steamers  and 
equal  to  any  duty. 
Many  styles  in  up¬ 
rights  and  horizon¬ 
tals.  Before  you  buy 
inquire  into  Leffel 
efficiency.  Write  for 
largo  free  catalog. 

The  James 
Leffel  &  Co., 

Box  146 

Springlield,0. 
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CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestvllle,  Conn. 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


WARRINER’S 

HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS. 


W.  B.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St.,ForestvUle,  C  i 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS, 

CATTLE  SPECIALIST. 

IOO  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  WIs. 

Questions  regarding  diseases  of  cattle  receive  my 
prompt  and  personal  attention. 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


HRWTON’S  Heave,  Cough,  DU* 
temper  and  Lndlgeidlun  Cam, 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
T> ..^.throat  and  stomach  troubles. 

‘Strung  recommend*  $1.00  per 
BH-L.  can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 

The  Newton  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


When  you  get  ready  to  buy  a 
hand  separator  you  should 
take  time  enough  to  look 
about  you  and  see  what  is 
best  suited  to  your  use. 

The  Omega 

SEPARATOR 

has  more  advantages  to  offer  you 
than  any  machine  on  the  market, 
principally  in  the  simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction,  ease  of  operation,  ease 
of  cleaning  and  perfect  skimming. 
These  things,  coupled  with  its  great 
durability  and  special  features  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  giveita 
position  of  absolute  supremacy. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in 
our  book,  Milk  Returns, 
which  we  mail  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  a  copy  at 
once.  We  want  a  good,  ac¬ 
tive  agent  in  each  locality. 
Special  offers  to  experi¬ 
enced  Separator  salesmen. 
The 

Omega  Separator 
Company, 

36  Concord  Streot, 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Department  S, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WHICH? 


Tubular  or 

i  Simple  Bowl  or 
Izzers  or 

Right  Now  or 
Waist  Low  Can  or 
Self  Oiling  or 
Wash  3  Minutes  or 
All  the  Butter  or 
Best  Butter  or 
Tubular  or 


Bucket  Bowl? 
Complicated? 
Hasbeens? 
Were  Once? 
Head  High  Can? 
Oil  Yourself? 
Wash  Thirty? 
Most  All? 
Medium  Butter? 
Bucket  Bowl? 


WHICH  DO  YOU  WANT? 

Tubulars  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Just  one 
iTubul ar  —  the 
ISharples.  All 
the  others  make 
bucket  bowls  — 
can’t  make  Tubu-. 
lars  because  they) 
are  patented.  Ask 
for  catalog  B- 153. 


Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  PEOPLE  S  CHOICE 

THE  IMPROVED 

UNITED  STATES  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

There  are  many  reasons  for  this,  a  few  of  which  we  give  below : 

First,  last  and  always, 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  SKIMS  THE  CLEANEST 

It  holds  World’s  Record  for  clean  skimming,  having  averaged  for  50  con¬ 
secutive  runs  a  loss  of  only  .0138  of  1  per  cent,  in  the  skimmilk. 

THE  U.  S.  HAS  A  PRACTICAL  LOW  SUPPLY  CAN  into  which  it  is  very 

easy  to  pour  milk. 

THE  U.  S.  WEARS  THE  LONGEST  with  the  least  expense,  so  its  users  say. 

THE  U.  S.  CAN  PRODUCE  THICK  CREAM  as  well  as  thin  cream  without 
clogging,  thus  enabling  the  user  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  many  cream¬ 
eries  that  demand  thick  cream  and  pay  one  cent  more  a  pound  for  it. 

THE  U.  S.  IS  THE  SAFEST  SEPARATOR,  its  gears  being  entirely  enclosed, 
thus  doing  away  with  all  danger  of  injury  to  them  or  those  around  it. 

THE  U.  S.  SAVES  TIME,  LABOR  AND  MONEY,  as  all  who  will  buy  one 

will  soon  find  out. 

From  the  above  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 

THE  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  IS  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 

Write  for  handsome  illustrated  catalogue. 

We  have  transfer  honse^at  many  different  points,  thus  insuring  prompt  delivery  to  any  section. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


See  the  exhibit  of  U.  S.  Separators  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  space  52, 
opposite  working  creamery.  Agricultural  Building. 
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HUMOROUS 


I  would  from  the  city’s  rule  and  law, 

Its  fashions  and  forms  cut  loose, 

And  go  where  the  strawberry  grows  on  Its 
straw, 

And  the  gooseberry  grows  on  Its  goose; 
Where  the  catnip  tree  is  climbed  by  the  cat, 
As  she  reaches  for  her  prey. 

The  guileless  and  unsuspecting  rat 
On  the  rattan  bush  at  play ; 

Where  the  cow  on  the  fragrant  cowslip  feeds 
Where  the  dew  on  her  dewlap  lies, 

And  the  dog  to  the  waving  dogwood  speeds, 
And  the  bull  to  the  bullrush  flies. 

— Credit  Lost. 

Sunday-School.  Teacher:  “Can’t  you 
bring  a  little  boy  to  Sunday-school  next 
Sabbath?”  Jimmy:  “No’m.  All  de  boys 
up  my  way  is  bigger  than  me.” — Chicago 
Journal. 

Lady:  “Very  healthy  place,  is  it? 
I  lave  you  any  idea  what  the  death-rate 
is  here?”  Caretaker:  “Well,  mum,  I 
can’t  zactly  say;  but  it’s  about  one  apiece 
all  round.” — Punch. 

Marker:  “I  see  they  are  advertising 
automobiles  that  can  climb  mountains.” 
Barker:  “That’s  nothing.  I  had  one  that 
tried  to  run  up  the  side  of  the  house.” — 
Baltimore  Herald. 

Wife:  “I  Jiopc  you  talked  plainly 
to  him.”  Husband :  “I  did  indeed.  I  told 
him  he  was  a  fool,  a  perfect  fool!”  Wife 
(approvingly)  :  “Dear  John!  How  exactly 
like  you  !” — Punch. 

Schoolmistress:  “Johnnie,  who  was  it 
that  prompted  you,  then?  I  heard  some 
one  whisper  that  date  to  you.”  Johnnie : 
“Please,  ma’am,  I  expect  it  was  history 
repeatin’  itself  again.” — The  Australasian. 

“It  is  said.”  remarked  the  remarker, 
“that  intellectual  women  seldom  make 
good  mothers.  I  wonder  why?”  “That’s 
easy,”  replied  the  home-grown  philoso¬ 
pher.  “They  don’t  often  get  a  chance.” 
— Chicago  News. 

Caller  :  “Kitty,  is  that  your  parrot” 
“Little  Girl :  “No,  indeed,  ma’am.  The 
folks  next  door  left  him  with  us  when 
they  went  away  on  their  vacation.  ’Fore 
he  begins  to  talk  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
he  doesn’t  belong  to  our  church.” — Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune. 

“Children,”  said  the  astonished  mother, 
opening  the  door  of  the  room  and  looking 
inside,  “what  are  you  making  this  un¬ 
earthly  noise  about?”  “We’re  playin’ 
strike,”  answered  Tommy.  “I’m  the 
striker,  an’  Dick's  the  packer.”  “But  why 
have  you  got  Johnny  bound  and  gagged 
and  tied  to  a  chair?”  “Oh,  he’s  playin’ 
he’s  the  consumer.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

It  is  told  of  an  American  millionaire 
who  bought  a  castle  on  the  Rhine  that 
one  cold  day  his  daughter  found  him 
warming  his  hands  at  a  fire  which  he  had 
kindled  in  suit  of  plate  armor.  “Oh,  papa, 
what  have  you  been  doing?”  “The  feller 
that  patented  that  stove,”  replied  the  lord 
of  the  castle,  “must  have  been  crazy,  but 
I’ve  made  the  old  thing  heat  up  at  last. — 
Tit-Bits. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

BUY  DIRECT  PROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Bams,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INQERSOLl.  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


There  are  only  trvo  classes  of  Root  Cut¬ 
ters.  There  is  only  one  in  the  first 
class.  That  one  is  the 

BANNER ^ 


Cutter. 


It’s  the  one  with  the  self-feed¬ 
ing,  shaking  grate— shakes 
outall  dirt, gravel, etc.  Saves 
the  knives  and  makesclean, 
wholesome  stock  food.  It  lit¬ 
erally  makes  ribbons  of  all  I 
roots  and  vegetables.  Fre- 1 
vents  all  choking,  ltcutsfastl 
and  turnseasy.  Thousands!!! 
fuse  and  not  a  single  com- 1 
k  plaint.  W e  make  the  Banner  I 
in  7  sizes  for  hand  and  power.  I 
Our  1 1 1  list  ruled  Catalogue! 
I  tells  the  whole  story.  Ask  for  It.  It’s  Free. 

|o.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  Ypsilantl,  Mich. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers  in  the  World. 


GOOD  THINGS 


FREE, 


(Nine  Weekly  Issues  a.nd  Calendar) 

CD 

—  i  Neti)  Subscribers  toho  send  $1.75  at 
c z  once  for  the  1905  Volume  of 
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rhe'YOUth’S 


(ompanion 

" The  National  Family  Paper.0’ 

The  Companion  is  like  no  other  publication. 

It  stands  by  itself,  unique  and  unrivaled.  It 
aims  to  illustrate  and  inspire  high  ideals  in 
character  and  life.  In  aword.it  is  “the  helpful 
friend  of  youth  and  thecompanion  ofold  age.” 


ANNUAL  OFFER 

Every  New  Subscriber  who  cuts  out  and 
sends  this  slip  or  the  name  of  this  magazine 
at  once  with  $1.75  for  The  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  for  the  52  weeks  of  1905  will  receive : 

FftFF  ^  the  issues  °f  The  Compan- 
1;  liL/E/  ion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of 

-  1904. 

FDE'Ii'  The  Thanksgiving,  Christmas 
A  l\Lf£/  and  New  Year’s  Double  Num- 
—  —  —  bers.  b»26 

’E'Up'IC'  The  Companion’s  “Carnation” 
X  l\E/E/  Calendar  for  1905,  printed  in 
1-  —  ..  twelve  colors  and  gold. 

As  much  reading  in  the  year  as  would  fill 
twenty  octavo  volumes. 

Announcement  for  1905  and  Sample  Copies  of 
the  Paper  sent  to  any  address  F ree. 


$  10,000.00  will  be  divided  equally  among  Subscribers 
who  secure  three  new  subscriptions.  Send  for  Information. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE 

McCORMICK 
HUSKER  ™  SHREDDER 


is 


KING  CORN’S  MINT 

MAKES  MONEY  OUT  OF  CORN  STALKS. 


THRRSHERMEN  SAY: 

"THE  McCORMICK  BIG  BUSKER 

la  a  regular  moneymaker.  It  dooe  big 
work  with  little  power  and  Is  absolutely 
aafe  and  reliable  at  all  times.” 


FARMERS  SAY: 

“THE  McCORMICK  LITTLE  GIANT 

doubles  the  value  of  the  corn  orop.  It 
makes  shredded  fodder  that  la  better  than 
hay  at  but  little  cost.” 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Its.  7  MONBOE  ST,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Sausage  Certainty 

Farmers  can  save  time,  trouble  and  money  when  making* 
’Sausage-meat,  Hamburger  Steak, Scrapple, etc.,  by  using  an" 

Enterprise 

Meat  Chopper 

Simple,  strong,  durable  and  easily  cleaned.  Won’t  rust.  Doesn’t  tear 
or  grind  the  meat,  but  chops  it. 


No  machine  equals  the  Enterprise 
8 n|u  sage  StiifTer.  Indispensable 
when  butchering.  A  minute’s  time 
converts  it  into  a  perfect  Lard  Press 
Ask  for 
“Enterprise" 
machines. 


/  40  sizes 
and  styles. 

Prices:  $1,  to  If  850 


Sold  by  all  hardware  dealers  and 
general  stores.  Send  4  cts.  in  stamps 
for  the  “Enterprising  Housekeeper,” 
containing  200  receipts.  Free  catalog 
of  household  helps  mailed  on  request. 

Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pa. 

Phila., 
Pa. 


If  You  Want  a  FENCE* 

That  is  made  from  the  best  High  Carbon  Sterl  Wire. 

That  islleatlly  OalTanizcd  to  prevent  rustorcorrosion, 

That  is  COILED  to  provide  for  contraction  and  expansion, 
That  is  Strong  Enough  to  turn  the  most  vicious  animal, 
That  is  Woven  Closely  to  turn  chickens  and  small  pigs, 

That  staples  to  the  posts  as  you  would  nail  a  board, 

That  easily  adjusts  itself  to  all  uneven  surfaces, 

That  is  woven  in  such  a  manner  that  compels  every  wire 
to  bear  its  portion  of  strain, 

That  you  can  Buy  Direct  from  the  Arm  that  makes  it,  with 
Freight  Prepaid  to  your  nearest  railroad  station, 

That  you  can  examine  at  your  railroad  station  and  re¬ 
turn  if  it  displeases  you  iu  any  particular, 

That  you  can  erect  and  Use  for  Thirty  Days,  and  if  unsat¬ 
isfactory  return  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money, 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  giving  full  information,*  Address, 

KITSELMAN  BROS,  Box  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


Satisfy  Yourself 

by  trial  at  homo  fnothing  to  pay  if  it  fails)  that  you 
can  grind  ear  and  shelled  corn  and  all  grains  and 
mixed  feeds  easier,  faster  and  better  with  the 

New  Holland  £r.s 

than  any  other.  Trial  is  absolutely  free.  Order  with 
that  understanding.  4  sizes  and  3  styles,  including 
small  hand  power.  Saw  your  wood  with  New 
Holland  Wood  Saws  and  save  labor.  Three  sizes. 
Ash  for  free  circulars  and  prices. 

New  Holland  Mch.Co.,Boi115,  NewHolland,  Pa. 


B0WSHER  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

7  sizes— 2  to  25  horse  power.  One  style  for 
windwhoel  use.  ( Also  make  Sweep 
Grinders— Geared  and  Plain.) 

P.  N.  B0WSHER,  South  Bend,  Iod. 


GRIND  FINE  OR  COARSE 

all  feeds,  ear  corn,  with  or  with¬ 
out  husks,  all  grains,  with  the 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 

Grinding  Mills 

They  are  tho  speed iost,  easiest 
running,  strongest  and  most  du* 
rable  mill  made.  Four  sizes,  any 
power.  New  double  cutters, 
force  feed,  no  choking.  It  is 
true  economy  to  buy  a  Kelly  Mill. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  157  N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


,  AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

hare  the  approval  of  the  world.  The  modern  mill  at 
I  the  right  price.  Portable  **  Mills.  Edgers.  Trim 
I  mers.  Lath  and  Shingle  Mills,  Cord  Wood  and 

M - Saws.  Rip  Saws,  Engines.  Free  cata- 

1  logue  if  you  ask  for  it. 
AMERICAN  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY  CO., 

•  10  Engineering  Bldg- 
New  York  Clly. 


TUDCQUCD0  FOR  biis:»ss 

Iflntontno  farmers. 

Both  Undershot  and  Overshot  Separators  from 
one  to  ten  horsepower.  OurCatalog  may 
save  you  money.  Write  for  It  to-day. 


ALSO  A  FULL  LINK  OF 

ENSILAGE  CUTTERS,  CARRIERS. 
ENGINES:  Tread  and  Lever  Powers. 

ALL  MACHINES  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
ORANGEVILLE  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 
Orangeville,  Pa. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  FARM 

THE  “  WOOLLY  BACK”  ON  ROUGH  LAND. 

Summer  and  Winter  Care. 

With  the  approach  of  the  short  cold 
days  of  Autumn  an  anxious  season  begins 
for  the  sheep  fanner.  The  fields,  al 
though  as  yet  offering  sufficient  pastur¬ 
age,  will  soon  lie  brown  and  barren,  and 
the  wind  will  drive  the  sheep  to  the 
warmth  of  the  folds.  Although  a  hardy 
race  in  their  native  mountains,  where 
they  must  struggle  vigorously  for  exist¬ 
ence,  sheep  become  very  sensitive  when 
transplanted  to  more  favorable  surround¬ 
ings.  In  the  midst  of  luxurious  Summer 
pasturage,  they  lead  a  life  of  enervating 
ease,  and  some  degree  of  shelter  is  re¬ 
quired  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  cold  weather.  Occasionally  the 
sheep-owner  allows  his  flock  to  remain 
in  the  open  throughout  the  Winter,  pro¬ 
viding  only  simply-built  sheds  for  refuge 
at  night  and  on  stormy  days.  In  such  a 
case,  the  sheep  must  be  furnished  with 
abundant  and  proper  food.  But  even 
under  such  conditions  the  experiment  is 
a  doubtful  one.  The  animals  gain  little 
nourishment  from  the  scanty  herbage 
which  they  find  in  the  fields,  yet  turn  from 
the  customary  Winter  fare  of  hay  as  un¬ 
palatable  after  the  taste  of  pasturage. 

The  great  majority  of  floekmasters  pre¬ 
fer  to  house  their  sheep  in  the  Winter, 
and  erect  roomy  and  comfortable  barns, 
surrounded  by  numerous  sheltered  folds, 
where  the  flocks  may  exercise  in  pleasant 
weather.  Under  the  best  **of  conditions 
sheep  do  not  bear  confinement  well. 
There  is,  however,  a  saying  “Well  sum¬ 
mered,  half  wintered,”  and  as  the  outdoor 
season  draws  to  a  close,  every  effort  of 
the  sheep-farmer  is  directed  towards  pro¬ 
moting  the  health  of  the  flock.  Through¬ 
out  the  bracing  Autumn  days  the  sheep 
are  turned  into  the  sunniest  pastures. 
1'here  they  remain  during  the  daytime 
until  the  final  coming  of  Winter.  Little 
harm  is  done  to  the  vegetation  by  the  first 
light  snow,  which  may  fall  in  November, 
and  the  active  sheep  soon  push  it  aside, 
to  nibble  eagerly  at  the  grass  below.  It  is 
rarely  before  the  first  of  December  that 
the  permanent  shelter  of  the  sheep-barn 
is  sought. 

Sheep  have  the  reputation  of  being  both 
timid  and  stupid,  but  close  acquaintance 
with  them  reveals  considerable  individ¬ 
uality.  During  the  long,  sunny  days  of 
Summer,  their  love  for  wandering  leads 
them  far  afield,  and  they  seem  to  care 
little  for  human  companionship.  As  the 
life  in  the  fields  grows  less  attractive, 
however,  the  sheep  linger  readily  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  barns,  -where  they 
prove  very  grateful  for  any  attention 
and  show  much  harmless  but  active  curi¬ 
osity  in  all  that  goes  on  around  them. 

T  rom  time  to  time,  a  ration  of  corn  is  fed 
to  them  in  the  open,  and  it  is  a  pictur¬ 
esque  sight  to  see  them  gather,  obeying 
the  gentle  call  of  the  flockmaster:  “Here 
sheep ;  here,  sheep ;  sheep,  oh  sheep !” 
Devoid  of  fear  they  crowd  closely  about 
him,  and  eagerly  feed  from  his  hand.  At 
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NOONDAY  IN  THE  PASTURE.  Fig.  355. 


noontime  in  Autumn,  the  flocks  no  longer 
seek  the  shade,  as  in  Summer,  but  chew 
their  cuds  in  calm  contentment  where 
the  sun’s  rays  are  the  warmest,  while  the 
touch  of  frost  in  the  October  air  sends 
them  into  the  shelter  of  the  barns  ere 
nightfall.  Thus  long  before  it  is  needed 
for  a  Winter  home,  the  comfortable  barn 
adds  greatly  to  the  welfare  of  the  sheep. 

Much  time  and  care  are  spent  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  buildings  of  the  sheep  farm.  As 
a  rule,  they  arc  built  on  well-drained 
land,  for  dampness  is  an  especial  menace 
to  sheep.  In  undulating  country,  a  situ¬ 
ation  is  chosen  where  the  barn  is  screened 
from  the  coldest  winds  by  some  well- 
wooded  hillside.  I  he  folds  are  placed  on 
the  sheltered  sides  and  connected  by  small 
doors  with  the  pens  inside  the  barn. 
Abundant  ventilation  must  be  provided. 
The  sheep  crowd  closely  together  in  the 
pens,  and  in  their  heavy  coats  of  wool 
soon  begin  to  suffer  from  heat.  Large 
upper  windows  are  very  desirable,  where 
plenty  of  sun  and  air  can  be  admitted, 
while  the  doors  on  the  lower  floor  arc 
closed.  I  he  pens  extend  down  each  side 
of  the  barn,  leaving  an  open  space  in  the 
center,  where  a  wagon  may  enter  when 
necessary.  I  he  food-racks  are  of  many 
different  patterns.  Sheep  are  extremely 
nice  in  their  habits,  and  as  they  possess  a 
keen  sense  of  smell,  the  fodder  must  be 
kept  fresh  and  untrampled.  One  of  the 
most  convenient  racks  is  placed  just  be¬ 
neath  the  edge  of  the  hay-loft.  The  hay 
is  then  easily  thrown  down  from  above, 
the  surplus  falling  outside  the  pens,  while 
the  fleece  of  the  sheep  remains  free  from 
dust  and  chaff.  A  favorite  food  is  grass 
mixed  with  clover,  cut  in  its  prime,  and 
cured  with  great  care.  Indian  corn,  tur¬ 
nips  and  potatoes  are  eagerly  eaten,  with 
straw  and  cornstalks.  Salt  is  not  quite 
as  essential  to  health  in  Winter  as  in 
Summer,  but  yet  a  certain  amount  of  it 
is  fed  to  the  sheep  by  all  good  flock- 
masters.  Running  water  and  a  stove  for 
cooking  are  among  the  necessary  conven¬ 
iences,  and  are  often  placed  in  a  room 
at  the  end  of  the  barn.  They  are  especi¬ 
ally  useful  in  case  of  illness,  when  some 
of  the  flock  may  need  warmth  and  an 
invalid  diet. 

Throughout  the  Winter,  on  every  day 
when  the  weather  permits  it,  the  sheep 
ire  driven  out  in  the  folds.  On  certain 
farms  the  custom  prevails  of  “browsing” 
the  flocks  from  time  to  time.  The  flock- 
master  leads  them  to  the  woods  and  pas¬ 
tures,  where  they  can  crop  the  sweet- 
fern  and  the  undergrowth,  or  find  a  few 
morsels  of  half-frozen  grass.  The  upper 
lip  of  the  sheep  is  divided,  which  enables 
it  to  bite  the  turf  very  closely,  and  it 
often  find  a  tempting  morsel,  where 
another  animal  would  refuse  to  graze. 
These  are  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
sheep,  where  all  possible  thought  is  taken 
for  their  comfort.  On  many  a  smaller 
farm,  however,  the  little  flock  has  its  pens 
in  the  cow  barn,  and  takes  its  turn  with 
the  other  live  stock  in  sharing  the  use  of 
the  cow  yard.  The  same  rules  of  health 
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and  food,  however,  hold  good  in  these  simpler  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  care  of  the  flock,  in  many  cases,  de¬ 
volves  upon  one  of  the  farmer’s  sons,  who  passes  some 
of  his  happiest  moments  in  the  midst  of  his  woolly 
charges.  Sheep-farming  can  perhaps  no  longer  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  important  industry  in  the  Eastern  States. 
For  the  past  50  years  the  flocks  have  decreased,  each 
year  finding  sheep-owners  less  willing  to  struggle 
against  western  competition.  Wool  growers  have  long 
found  favorable  conditions  in  the  great  range  country 
of  the  West,  where  free  and  inexhaustible  pasturage  is 
offered.  Since  increased  facilities  for  transportation 
have  brought  the  West  nearer  to  eastern  markets,  the 
raising  of  sheep  for  food  has  become  almost  equally 
profitable.  It  is  thought  by  many  authorities,  however, 
that  there  is  much  chance  for  profit  in  small  eastern 
sheep  farms.  The  average  pasture  in  this  section  of  the 
country  is  well  adapted  for  supporting  the  flocks.  Much 
of  the  land  is  hilly,  or  undulating,  and  the  fields  are 
well  supplied  with  water,  and  sheltered  by  many  trees. 
Vegetation  which  other  animals  do  not  eat  is  welcome 
food  to  the  sheep,  and  many  a  stony  bit  of  pasture  can 
be  profitably  used  in  grazing  a  flock  of  sheep. 

A  favorite  variety  on  all  the  farms  is  the  Cotswold 
sheep,  a  long-wooled  type.  It  possesses  a  heavy  and 
valuable  fleece,  which  is  often  beautifully  waved.  These 
sheep  have  large  frames  and  a  dignified  carriage,  and 
are  always  noticeable  in  a  flock  for  their  active  habits 
and  lack  of  timidity.  The  Shropshire  sheep  are  also 
popular.  Their  appearance  is  not  especially  attractive, 
but  they  are  noted  for  their  great  hardihood.  The 
American  Merino,  which  originated  in  Vermont,  has 
a  worldwide  reputation,  and  much  popularity  has  been 
recently  gained  by  the  Rambouillet  Merino,  imported 
from  France.  These  are  some  of  the  commonest  varie¬ 
ties  comprised  in  the  flocks  in  the  Eastern  States.  They 
are  naturally  vigorous,  and  repay  their  owners  for  faith¬ 
ful  attention  and  careful  shielding  from  cold  and 
storm.  In  well-equipped  barns,  they  defy  the  cold 
weather,  and  patiently  await  the  coming  of  Spring. 

Northern  New  Hampshire.  A. 


STUDIES  IN  HUMAN  NATURE. 

He  came  here  to-day  after  some  grain,  and  when 
paying  for  it  said:  “I’m  sick  of  buying  grain  for  cows 
and  paying  about  all  I  get  from  the  cows  for  it.”  I 
began  to  make  some  inquiries,  and  found  he  was  milking 
13  cows  whose  entire  product  the  day  before  was  58 
quarts,  and  their  highest  for  some  time  back  was  88 
quarts.  This  milk  he  sells  for  three  cents  per  quart,  and 
each  night  takes  it  to  town,  four  miles  away,  making 
an  eight-mile  drive  daily.  I  asked  about  the  cows,  and 
found  that  here  was  the  trouble.  He  was  feeding  all 
right,  but  had  a  poor  lot  of  cows,  and  the  best  feeding 
in  the  world  will  not  make  poor  cows  give  lots  of  milk. 
He  says :  “I’ve  got  to  trade  off  some  of  them  and  get 

some  better  ones,  but  when  I  go  up  to  see - 

to  trade  I  find  that  he  has  a  lot  of  cows  that  somebody 
else  didn’t  want,  or  else  he  wouldn’t  have  them.”  This 
about  hits  the  average  cow  trader’s  stock  right,  as  most 
of  the  cows  are  “floaters,”  either  hard  milkers,  kickers 
or  a  screw  loose  somewhere,  as  the  man  who  has  good 
cows  doesn’t  dispose  of  that  kind.  This  man  has  been 
a  teamster  most  of  his  life,  and  I  imagine  it  is  hard  work 
to  make  the  dairy  business  go  well  with  one  who  has  lit¬ 
tle  liking  for  it.  He  works  hard,  but  hard  work  is  not 
all.  The  only  thing,  it  seems  .to  me,  for  our  friend  to  do 
is  to  get  some  good  heifer  calves  from  some  neighbor- 
noted  for  keeping  good  stock,  and  so  raise  a  herd  that  in 
a  few  years  will  have  some  pleasure  and  profit  in  them. 

He  bought  a  100-pound  bag  of  fertilizer  and  broad¬ 
cast  it  over  an  acre  of  potato  land,  and  later  said  he 
couldn’t  see  that  it  did  any  good  to  use  fertilizer.  The 
fertilizer  he  used  was  a  good  one,  but  figure  out  how 
much  fertilizer  each  square  foot  of  land  received  when 
you  recall  that  an  acre  of  land  has  43,560  square  feet. 

Some  men  constantly  using  a  team,  machinery  and 
harness  never  have  breaks  or  accidents.  They  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  habit  of  keeping  their  eyes  open,  and  as  soon 
as  a  nut  loosens  it  is  tightened ;  a  rip  or  weak  spot  in 
the  harness  is  sewed  or  riveted.  They  use  oil  before 
parts  get  so  dry  you  can  hear  them  telling  their  need. 
It  saves  lots  of  trouble  and  annoyance  and  serious  de¬ 
lays  to  acquire  this  profitable  habit. 

How  long  would  you  enjoy  hearing  a  minister  preach 
whose  education  ended  when  he  left  the  theological 
school?  You  expect  your  pastor  to  read  and  study  and 
keep  up  with  the  times,  yet  we  actually  find  lots  of 
farmers  whose  only  dairy  education  is  the  hard  knocks 
they  get  from  their  own  dearly-bought  experience. 
The  long  Winter  evenings  are  ahead  of  us.  Suppose 
you  take  two  or  three  of  the  best  dairy  papers  you  can 
find.  Also  get  a  list  of  good  agricultural  books,  and 
invest  in  one  or  two  as  a  starter. 

It  was  after  the  middle  of  September  when  I  was  de¬ 
tained  several  hours  at  a  small  station  in  northern  Ver¬ 
mont.  While  there  two  men  came  to  inquire  if  their 
silage  cutters  had  come,  and  for  one  of  these  men 
the  agent  wired  to  see  if  it  had  even  been  shipped  from 


starting  station.  Less  than  five  days  later  there  were 
heavy  frosts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  both  these  men, 
as  many  others,  had  badly  frost-bitten  corn  to  put  in 
their  silos,  and  in  many  cases  these  men  had  only 
themselves  to  blame.  They  put  off  ordering  their  cutting 
machinery  until  it  was  time  to  use  it.  They  knew  for 
weeks  ahead  that  they  should  want  it,  but  had  never 
got  into  the  habit  of  getting  anything  ahead  of  the  day 
they  would  really  want  it.  Some  one  may  say  perhaps 
they  hadn’t  the  money  ready  to  pay  for  same,  but  any 
respectable  farmer  can  get  credit  enough  to  get  all  his 
machinery  early  enough  to  save  himself  from  crop 
losses  on  that  account.  The  trouble  lies  further  back. 
A  great  many  farmers  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  let- 
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ting  things  drift  along  without  much  of  any  plan  in 
their  work.  Their  seeds  they  do  not  buy  until  the 
ground  is  ready,  and  then  they  rush  to  the  nearest  store 
and  get  sometimes  good  seed,  but  often  a  very  poor 
grade.  The  kinds  they  want  are  often  out  of  stock, 
and  they  must  put  up  with  something  inferior.  Be¬ 
sides,  this  class  of  farmers  always  have  to  pay  the 
“long”  price,  as  the  dealer  for  his  foresight  and  planning 
expects  to  reap  a  good  profit  from  this  class  of  custom¬ 
ers,  who  must  have  it  and  right  now,  and  are  in  poor 
position  to  get  the  best  terms.  These  men  never  get 
very  near  the  producer  in  their  buying,  and  are  rich 
prey  for  the  wideawake  middlemen,  who  lie  in  wait 
for  this  class.  When  the  dealer  has  sold  out  his  best 
brands  of  fertilizer  and  has  only  low-grade  profitless 
goods  (for  the  farmer,  not  the  dealer)  left  these  men 
come  along  and  pay  the  top  price,  and  then  complain  of 
their  poor -luck  with  their  crops.  Bad  luck  usually 
means  lack  of  good  systematic  well-planned  work. 
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Good  luck  results  from  well- planned  work  faithfully 
carried  out.  h.  g.  Manchester. 

HOT  LYE  FOR  PEACH  BORERS. 

I  have  used  the  following  formula  for  solution  to  kill 
borers  in  apple  and  peach  trees :  One  can  of  Banner  lye ; 
one  quart  of  coarse  salt;  20  gallons  of  water;  mix  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  Remove  a  small  amount  of  the  ground 
from  about  the  root  of  the  tree  and  pour  a  quart  of  the 
solution  about  the  tree  one  foot  above  the  ground.  In 
doing  this  you  will  destroy  all  undeveloped  eggs  or 
germs  about  the  tree.  In  a  week  or  10  days  replace  the 
soil  about  the  tree  that  was  removed.  It  is  better  to 
pour  the  solution  about  the  tree  as  hot  as  possible. 
When  one  has  a  large  orchard  use  a  kettle  stove.  By 
thus  doing  you  lose  but  little  of  the  heat.  This  solu¬ 
tion  (if  used  as  directed)  has  given  good  results,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  others  use  it.  The  time  to  apply  it  is 


November  5, 

in  August  or  September.  The  egg  is  deposited  in  June, 
and  in  a  few  months  is  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length  and  easily  destroyed.  Another  reason  for  apply¬ 
ing  it  at  this  time  is  that  the  borers  are  not  well  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  bark  so  early  in  life  and  not  so  hard  to 
reach  by  solution.  j.  f.  Alexander,  m.d. 

Pennsylvania. 

June  first  I  treated  200  trees,  a  few  planted  one  year 
ago,  but  most  of  them  two  or  three  years  from  the 
nursery.  I  made  a  little  cup-shaped  depression  about 
the  crown,  and  poured  a  quart  of  the  hot  lye  (one 
pound  in  20  gallons  of  water)  about  the  stem  and  base 
of  the  tree,  letting  it  run  about  the  crown.  I  put  it  on 
boiling  hot,  and  it  took  about  half  a  minute  for  it  to 
soak  into  the  soil.  For  the  smaller  trees  I  thought  it 
risky  business  for  trees  and  borers.  The  same  day  T 
drew  the  earth  about  the  trees,  covering  eight  or  10 
inches  of  the  stem.  There  were  plenty  of  the  borers  at 
work  at  the  time,  but  1  was  so  confident  that  nothing 
could  stand  that  dose  that  I  did  not  cut  them  out.  1 
did  not  even  look  at  the  trees  until  September  12,  when 
I  went  over  the  whole  200.  I  found  very  few  borers 
about  the  crown  or  roots,  and  think  that  the  lye  killed 
all  or  nearly  all  the  eggs  and  larvae  then  in  the  trees. 
On  the  earth-covered  stem  1  found  plenty  of  half-grown 
larvae,  mostly  on  the  surface  of  the  bark  under  the  gum. 
These  were  no  doubt  from  eggs  laid  after  the  lye  was 
applied.  Some  trees  were  entirely  free  from  them. 
It  is  certain  that  the  lye  will  not  injure  the  trees  in  the 
least.  After  cutting  out  all  the  horers  and  scraping  the 
trees  free  from  gum  I  gave  them  a  good  swabbing  with 
caustic  potash  whale-oil  soap.  I  am  so  confident  that  by 
using  the  lye  solution  as  described  we  can  avoid  the  task 
of  cutting  out  the  borers  that  I  shall  use  it  next  year  ex 
clusively.  And  yet,  I  recall  that  I  have  been  confident 
before  and  have  had  to  retract.  So  I  am  slow  to  advise 
others  from  my  one  year’s  experiment.  If  I  succeed 
next  year  as  well  as  I  did  this,  I  shall  have  a  good  foun¬ 
dation  for  my  faith.  e.  j.  baird. 

Pennsylvania.  _ 

SOWING  A  VARIETY  OF  GRASS  SEEDS. 

Farmers  are  sometimes  advised  to  use  a  mixture  of  various 
grasses  when  seeding  to  pastures  or  meadows.  What  are 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  this? 

Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  of  Michigan,  gives  the  following 
in  a  seedsman’s  catalogue:  “Where  hay  is  to  fed  on  the 
farm  a  mixture  is  often  useful.  For  market  pure  Tim¬ 
othy  pays  the  best.  Along  the  roadside  will  be  seen 
a  mixture  of  many  kinds  of  weeds,  shrubs  and  other 
plants.  In  the  swamps,  woods,  ditches  and  ponds,  and 
on  the  broad  prairie,  the  same  rule  prevails,  not  one  or 
two  kinds  alone,  but  many.  Why  is  it  so?  Some  trees, 
like  the  ashes  and  walnuts,  are  shy  of  shade,  while 
beeches  and  oaks  will  grow  beneath  other  trees.  Oaks 
have  deep  roofs,  beeches  and  tamaracks  shallow.  Some 
prefer  clay  hills,  some  sandy  loam,  other  low  land,  but 
always  a  mixture  is  found.  Some  forest  plants  root 
deeper  than  others,  some  stand  up  well,  like  Timothy 
and  Orchard  grass,  while  Alsike,  clover,  Hairy  vetch 
and  Red-top  are  liable  to  fall  down,  damaging  the  lower 
leaves.  Some  endure  shade  fairly  well.  For  pasture, 
some  should  start  early  and  some  late,  with  all  grades 
between.  A  mixture  occupies  the  soil  to  better  advan¬ 
tage,  and  the  space  above  the  surface  also.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  "observed  for  a  long  time  past.  Germans 
and  English  have  experimented  and  proved  it.  From 
1889  to  1891  I  made  experiments  in  triplicate  at  the 
Agricultural  College,  Michigan,  to  see  whether  any  one 
good  sort  of  grass  or  clover  would  yield  as  much  as  a 
mixture  of  eight  sorts.  The  mixture  of  eight  sorts 
consisted  of  Timothy,  Tall  oat-grass,  Orchard  grass. 
Taller  meadow  fescue.  Fowl  meadow-grass,  Red  clover, 
Mammoth  clover,  and  a  native  grass  from  the  West 
called  Slender  wheat-grass,  or  Agropyron  tenerum.  The 

land.was. stiff  clay  and  was  not  suited  to  Orchard  grass 
nor  Tall  oat-grass,  hence  the  light  yield  here  given.  The 
average  yield  of  dry  matter  per  square  rod  for  the  last 


two  years  was : 

Tall  oat-grass,  grown  by  itself . 16.50  lbs. 

Orchard  grass  . ' . 31.50  “ 

Slender  wheat-grass  . 36.87  “ 

Fowl  meadow-grass  . 50.83  “ 

Tall  meadow-fescue  . 53.12  “ 

Red  clover  53.25  “ 

Timothy  . 1 . 54.91  “ 

Mammoth  clover  . 57.50  “ 

A  mixture  of  the  eight  sorts . 86.75  “ 


“It  will  be  seen  that  the  mixture  yielded  a  little  over 
50  per  cent  more  than  Mammoth  clover,  which  was  the 
heaviest  of  any  one  of  the  eight.  Had  the  soil  been 
more  favorable  for  Tall  oat-grass  and  Orchard  grass, 
the  result  might  have  been  different.  Of  course  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  place  too  much  reliance  on  my  experi¬ 
ments,  although  each  one  was  carried  out  in  three 
places  at  the  same  time,  and  an  average  taken  to  learn 
the  results.  They  point  in  the  same  direction  as  experi¬ 
ments  made  on  various  other  sorts  of  plants  in  Europe. 

“A  difference  in  yield  of  50  per  cent,  or  anywhere  near 
it,  might  make  a  difference  between  a  loss  and  a  nice 
profit.  Such  items  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  yet  I  may 
say  that  not  far  from  nine-tenths  of  the  farmers  in  the 
Northwest  sow  nothing  but  Timothy  and  Red  clover — 
two  kinds — and  in  many  instances  only  one  of  these 
is  grown  by  itself,  while  in  Great  Britain  the  farmer 
usually  sows  not  less  than  10  to  15  kinds,  or  more,  on 
the  same  field,  and  in  that  country  not  less  than  50  kinds 
are  sown.” 


1904. 
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APPLE  HANDLING  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

J.  S.  Woodward’s  article  on  page  745  hits  me  just 
right,  for  we  have  been  gathering  some  of  our  Winter 
apples  the  past  few  days,  and  while  our  crop  of  apples 
is  a  small  one,  still  the  manner  of  picking  and  handling 
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enters  into  the  work  the  same  as  if  we  had  a  large  crop 
to  gather.  On  account  of  our  mild  climate  it  has  been 
usually  considered  all  right  to  store  apples  in  any  old 
place  not  needed  for  something  else,  and  really  it  is 
quite  wonderful  how  long  they  keep  with  such  neglect. 
However,  for  several  years  past  I  have  been  taking 
better  care  of  the  Winter  apples  than  formerly,  and  find 
that  while  the  keeping  season  has  not  been  changed 
perceptibly,  the  quality  of  the  apples  has  been  greatly 
improved.  In  picking  apples  we  insist  on  just  as  careful 
handling  as  in  picking' other  fruits,  and  we  find  that  the 
picking  pail  made  of  tin  or  light  galvanized  iron,  hold¬ 
ing  about  12  quarts,  or  nearly  20  pounds  of  apples,  is  the 
best  vessel  to  pick  in,  and  we  use  them  right  through 
the  season  for  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  and  even 
prunes.  A  pail  of  this  size  is  not  too  heavy  to  handle 
even  on  high  ladders,  and  it  carries  the  fruit  without 
bruising.  Our  plan  for  picking  apples  is  to  pick  and 
sort  into  boxes  in  the  orchard.  If  a  number  of  pickers 
are  at  work  then  one  or  more  men  will  do  the  sorting. 
As  each  picker  fills  his  pail  he  carries  it  a  short  distance 
to  the  sorting  station,  and  sets  it  down,  taking  an 
empty  one  and  returning  to  his  work.  If  more  than  100 
feet  away  then  each  picker  carries  two  pails.  The 
apples  are  sorted  out  of  the  pails,  and  very  carefully 
examined.  The  perfect  apples  go  into  one  box,  seconds 
into  another  and  culls  into  another.  They  are  then 
loaded  on  to  a  truck  or  wagon  with  springs  and  hauled 
to  the  house.  A  good  sorter  will  keep  pails  empty  for 
several  pickers,  all,  of  course,  depending  on  the  crop, 
size  of  apples,  etc. 

Of  late  years  I  have  been  putting  my  Winter  apples 
in  redwood  boxes,  which  when  piled  one  on  top  of  an¬ 
other  five  or  six  high,  and  close  together,  and  then  cov¬ 
ered  with  canvas  or  muslin,  are  in  a  condition  to  keep 
their  flavor  and  juiciness  a  long  time.  Storing  apples 
in  boxes  saves  a  lot  of  work  in  handling  if  they  are 
to  be  examined  or  sorted  during  the  Winter.  The  apple 
crop  is  short  in  California  this  year,  and  one  result  is 
that  seconds,  which  usually  go  slow  at  25  cents  per  box, 
now  go  quickly  at  35  to  50  cents  per  box.  A  box  of 
apples  averages  about  40  pounds.  We  sometimes  allow 
pickers  to  pour  peaches  or  apricots  from  the  pails  into 
the  boxes,  but  draw  the  line  at  apples. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  h.  g.  keesling. 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AND  UNOCCU¬ 
PIED  BUILDINGS. 

On  page  760  mention  was  made  of  a  legal  decision  in 
Pennsylvania."  An  insurance  company  refused  payment  of 
losses  on  a  house  which  was  burned  while  occupied  because, 
at  a  previous  time,  it  had  been  left  vacant.  According  to 
this  decision  insurance  may  lie  forfeited  if  at  any  time  the 
house  is  vacated  for  10  days.  We  have  asked  a  number 
of  insurance  companies  what  they  would  do  in  such  a  case. 

To  defeat  a  fraud  any  possible  defense  is  permissible, 
but  if  no  attempt  at  fraud  is  discovered  no  technical 
defense  would  be  resorted  to.  This  company  would  not 
consider  farm  property  under  any  conditions. 

Pres.  Union  Ins.  Co.  c.  s.  holpinshead. 

The  reference  you  make  to  a  Pennsylvania  court  deci¬ 
sion  on  the  question  of  unoccupancy  is  a  new  one  to  us. 
As  to  the  position  we  would  take  in  a  case  of  this  sort, 
we  are  unable  to  answer.  Regarding  farm  property, 
there  are  no  conditions  under  which  we  would  consider 
the  class  a  good  risk,  for  we  do  not  accept  it  at  all. 

Sec’y  Queens  Ins.  Co.  N.  s.  bartow. 

1  have  not  seen  the  decision  to  which  you  refer.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  for  me  to  pass  an  intelligent 
opinion  upon  it,  but  in  our  own  practice  we  would  not 
contest  a  case  if  the  loss  was  an  honest  one  in  other 
respects  under  circumstances  such  as  you  indicate.  The 
object  of  an  insurance  company  in  disclaiming  liability 
where  risk  is  unoccupied  is  because  it  is  not  then  prop¬ 
erly  watched  and  cared  for,  and  if  there  was  such  a  deci¬ 
sion  as  you  state,  it  must  have  been  predicated  on  the 


theory  that  a  contract  once  voided  could  not  be  re¬ 
instated  without  consent  to  both  parties.  We  will  con¬ 
sider  farm  property  a  good  risk  when  the  rates  are 
advanced  about  100  per  cent  above  those  now  prevailing, 
but  our  experience  is  that  the  present  rates  on  farm 
property  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  actual  cost  of 
carrying  the  business.  b.  r.  stillman. 

Sec’y  National  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

We  cannot  recall  that  in  our  52  years  of  experience 
we  have  ever  had  such  a  case  as  that  to  which  you 
refer,  so  that  the  first  inference  is  that  the  contingency 
is  somewhat  remote.  We  presume,  however,  that,  as  a 
legal  proposition,  it  may  be  true  that  a  contract  once 
voided  continues  void  unless  restored  by  mutual  con¬ 
sent  of  the  parties  interested.  We  are  not  versed  in 
law,  but  that  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  proposition. 
As  a  practical  question,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
average  insurance  company,  even  if  they  were  not  so 
inclined  otherwise,  would  be  constrained,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  to  be  fair,  and  even  liberal,  with  the  insuring 
public;  and  we  should  say  that  it  is  exceedingly  improb¬ 
able  that  any  first-class,  reputable  fire  insurance  com¬ 
pany  would  decline  to  recognize  liability  on  the  ground 
stated  by  you,  unless  there  were  other  good  reasons — 
such  as  supposed  fraud.  jos.  m’cord. 

Sec’y  Hanover  Ins.  Co. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  SWAMP  LAND. 

As  I  have  had  some  experience  with  swamp  land, 
perhaps  it  will  not  come  amiss  at  this  time,  as  I  have 
been  reading  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  the  article  published  on 
page  74G.  I  have  about  five  acres  of  this  land  and  the 
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depth  of  the  mud  or  peat  is  about  the  same  as  A.  B.’s; 
although  there  are  places  much  deeper.  I  have  been 
cultivating  this  field  now  about  20  years.  When  I  first 
bought  it  it  iwas  covered  with  High-bush  blueberry 
bushes  and  pine  trees;  some  of  the  trees  were  quite 
large.  It  had  been  partly  drained,  but  the  main  drain 
was  not  deep  enough,  so  I  dug  it  about  2/  feet  deeper. 
This  land  was  all  dug  over  with  grub  hoes  and  the 
pine  trees  were  taken  out  root  and  branch.  This  dig¬ 
ging  was  done  in  the  Winter  and  this  is  the  best  time 
to  do  it,  after  the  top  soil  is  frozen  about  two  inches 
deep,  for  it  will  then  break  off  in  large  pieces.  Part  of 
it  was  done  when  the  snow  covered  it  15  inches  deep. 
We  shoveled  back  the  snow  and  grubbed  over  what 
was  uncovered,  then  shoveled  more  snow  on  top  of 
what  we  had  grubbed.  As  I  make  a  specialty  of  grow¬ 
ing  strawberries,  as  soon  as  the  sod  was  rotted  we 
planted  it  with  strawberry  plants  and  have  had  good 
results.  We  never  applied  lime  on  this  land,  but  part 
of  it  wras  fertilized  with  wood  ashes ;  most  of  it  has  been 
fertilized  with  horse  manure.  One  year  I  tried  an  ex¬ 
periment  by  fertilizing  half  of  my  bed  with  wood  ashes, 
and  the  other  half  with  horse  manure.  The  crop  of 
berries  was  as  good  on  one  piece  as  the  other :  I  could 
see  no  difference  in  the  quantity  or  quality.  After  we 
have  used  it  for  strawberries  for  two  years  we  sow  it  to 
grass.  We  keep  it  in  grass  a  few  years,  then  use  it 
again  for  strawberries.  Part  of  this  land  is  tile-drained 
and  the  other  part  is  open  ditches.  In  a  wet  season  we 
have  had  to  use  mud  shoes  on  our  horses’  feet  to  work 
on  this  land.  We  cut  large  crops  of  hay  on  this  land, 
not  only  first  but  second  crops. 

Massachusetts,  s.  h.  warren. 

R.  N.  Y. — We  should  remember  that  a  ton  of  wood 
ashes  contains  over  600  pounds  of  lime  and  100  pounds 
of  potash.  The  action  of  horse  manure  is  alkaline,  and 
it  will  partly  sweeten  a  sour  soil. 


WHAT  IS  A  “NO.  I”  APPLE? 

Many  thanks  for  the  articles  in  recent  numbers  about 
harvesting  apples.  The  commercial  side  of  farming  is 
too  much  disregarded  in  farm  papers  generally.  But  on 
the  subject  of  packing  methods,  what  do  your  corre¬ 
spondents  mean  by  No.  1  apples?  When  I  read  of  the 
orchard  which  produced  only  10  per  cent  of  twos  and 
culls  together  I  felt  that  somebody  ought  to  move  to 
make  it  unanimous!  If  No.  1  means  the  same  thing 
with  him  that  it  does  with  us,  he  is  lucky,  or  skillful 
beyond  the  dreams  of  a  grower  like  myself,  who  has 
congratulated  himself  for  a  year  on  a  lot  that  ran  60 
per  cent  No.  1.  But  then  we  put  in  the  twos  every 
apple  with  even  one  scab  or  wormhole.  I  never  expect 
to  see  as  few  as  10  per  cent  of  these  in  any  orchard  this 
side  of  Heaven !  Personally  I  doubt  the  policy  of  being 
so  particular.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  excellent 
prices  for  No.  t  of  this  kind,  but  it  takes  a  Gatling 
gun  to  persuade  anybody  knowingly  to  buy  a  No.  2. 
We  do  not  mark  our  No.  2  except  with  the  name  of  the 
variety,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  get  a  letter  from  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  has  been  buying  them  that  he  wants  some 
more  “fancy  apples,  like  the  last,”  but  if  you  were  to 
tell  him  that  they  were  No.  2  he  would  promptly  write 
back  that  he  could  not  use  them,  for  his  customers 
wanted  only  fancy  apples.  I  think  a  discussion  would 
be  in  order  in  your  columns  as  what  system  of  grading 
is  the  best  for  the  farmer.  Of  course  in  advocating 
a  lower  standard  for  No.  1  than  perfection  it  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  put  apples  in  the  market  under  false  colors. 
There  is  no  legal  standard  in  this  country,  and  every 
man  may  make  his  own  definition.  But  every  honest 
man  will  let  the  buyer  know  just  what  that  definition  is. 
We  describe  No.  2  simply  as  2*4  inches  and  up  in  diam¬ 
eter,  good  color,  free  from  rot  or  soft  bruises  or  serious 
defects.  a.  a.  b. 

North  Carolina. _ 

A  PENNSYLVANIA  FRUIT  GROWER'S 
QUESTIONS. 

Have  you  ever  experimented  with  mixing  kainit  with  your 
stable  manure?  I  do  not  regard  kainit  as  the  cheapest 
form  of  potash,  but  where  I  am  using  stable  manure  on  my 
fruit  trees  I  have  found  kainit  an  excellent  article,  making 
a  compound  of  the  same. 

Yes.  It  is  good  farming  to  use  kainit  on  the  stable 
manure,  especially  in  fruit  growing.  Manure  is  low  in 
potash,  while  fruits  require  large  quantities  of  it.  Kainit 
supplies  this  potash  and  also  acts  to  preserve  the  am¬ 
monia  in  the  manure.  It  is  better  for  this  purpose  than 
plaster. 

Have  you  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  pig  pasturing  any 
of  your  orchard?  I  have  plenty  of  swill  from  a  large  gath¬ 
ering,  and  I  have  been  keeping  quite  a  number  of  pigs  in 
a  portion  of  my  orchard  there.  I  doubt  if  it  would  pay  me 
to  do  this  if  I  had  to  buy  feed  for  them.  I,  however,  winter 
six  breeders,  but  I  raise  enough  on  my  farm  to  carry  them 
through  the  Winter. 

We  keep  from  20  to  40  pigs  in  the  older  orchards. 
Formerly  we  put  rings  in  their  noses;  now  we  let  them 
root.  Each  Spring  we  sow  a  mixture  of  Red  clover 
and  Dwarf  Essex  rape  on  the  rough  ground  early  while 
the  ground  is  frozen.  This  makes  a  fair  start,  and  by 
June  is  high  enough  to  give  some  pasture.  The  pigs  are 
turned  in  to  eat  it.  Next  year  we  expect  to  sow  oats 
with  the  rape  and  clover.  The  pigs  take  care  of  the 
windfall  apples.  They  should  be  fed  grain  enough  to 
keep  them  thrifty,  and  fattened  rapidly  in  the  Fall.  We 
are  suspicious  of  swill  from  a  large  gathering  of  people. 
The  washing  powders  are  used  to  wash  dishes.  These 
will  injure  hogs  if  too  much  be  used.  The  danger  is  in 
the  liquids.  The  swill  may  be  fed  on  the  ground  so 
that  the  liquids  soak  away  into  the  soil.  With  good 
pasture  and  a  fair  amount  of  grain  the  pigs  ought  to 
pay  a  fair  profit  without  the  swill. 

I  find  that  pigs  In  the  Winter  will  eat  cow  peas  fed  to 
them  dry  just  as  readily  as  they  will  eat  corn. 

We  had  the  same  experience  with  dry  cow  peas  both 
with  pigs  and  chickens.  We  think  it  pays  better  to  soak 
or  cook  them  before  feeding.  Why  go  to  the  trduble  of 


A  MODEL  SHEEP  BARN.  Fig.  360. 

picking  the  cow  peas?  Why  not  let  the  pigs  eat  vines 
and  all  ? 

As  the  result  of  your  experience,  what  do  you  regard  as  the 
most  economical  form  of  potash,  where  you  are  applying 
potash  alone? 

We  consider  muriate  of  potash  the  most  economical 
form.  Kainit  is  better  for  use  in  the  stable  with  the 
manure,  and  sulphate  gives  better  flavor  on  crops  like 
small  fruits,  potatoes  or  beets.  For  general  purposes  we 
use  muriate. 
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NORTHERN  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Hotbed  Soil. — Soil  needed  for  hotbeds 
in  the  Spring  can  best  be  kept  in  condition 
by  spading  up  the  soil  and  manure  as  it 
lies  in  the  frames,  then  filling  up  the 
frames  with  leaves  and  covering  with 
boards  to  keep  them  dry,  and  as  a  further 
protection  against  severe  freezing.  In  eanly 
Spring  the  leaves  can  be  easily  removed, 
the  sash  can  be  put  on,  and  with  a  few 
days  of  sunshine  the  little  frost  remain¬ 
ing  will  soon  disappear,  when  the  soil  can 
be  removed  to  make  room  for  the  manure. 
The  above  method  is  much  better  than  to 
store  the  soil,  or  to  attempt  to  thaw  out 
both  soil  and  manure.  Many  a  hotbed 
has  been  a  failure  because  of  the  attempt 
to  thaw  out  frozen  soil,  which  so  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked  the  manure  underneath  that 
fermentation  ceased. 

Fall  Preparations. — As  the  gardening 
season  draws  to  a  close  many  odd  jobs 
can  be  done  to  forward  the  work  of 
Spring.  The  rhubarb  patch  may  be 
cleaned  off,  rubbish  and  a  liberal  forkful 
of  manure  put  over  each  hill,  to  be  worked 
in  the  soil  in  early  Spring.  Bean  poles 
should  be  pulled  and  stripped  of  the  re¬ 
maining  vines;  the  poles  will  last  much 
longer  if  housed  under  shelter  or  stacked 
with  butt  ends  up.  Sash  should  be  over¬ 
hauled  and  repainted.  Such  vegetables  as 
parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  beets  and  ruta 
-  bagas  that  are  to  be  held  for  later  sales 
can  safely  be  pitted.  Select  a  well-drained 
piece  of  ground,  covering  a  space  of  the 
desired  size  with  leaves.  The  piles  are 
better  made  conical,  with  not  less  than  10 
barrels  or  more  than  30  in  a  pile;  a  light 
covering  of  long  straw  laid  to  form  a 
thatch,  say  six  inches  thick,  the  whole 
covered  with  soil  enough  to  keep  the  straw 
from  blowing  off.  This  will  be  sufficient 
until  just  before  the  ground  freezes,  when 
an  additional  six  or  eight  inches  should 
be  put  on,  leaving  a  bundle  of  straw  on 
the  top  for  ventilation. 

Cabbage. — Where  cabbage  is  grown  in 
large  quantities  for  Winter  much  of  the 
crop  is  held  in  barn  cellars,  but  where 
only  small  quantities  are  kept  over  they 
can  be  buried  in  the  open  ground.  The 
cabbage  selected  for  this  purpose  should 
be  good  hard  heads,  and  should  be  pulled 
when  perfectly  dry,  then  allowed  to  stand 
on  their  heads,  that  whatever  water  may 
remain  between  the  leaves  may  drain  off, 
even  though  some  of  the  outer  leaves  are 
somewhat  dried ;  the  cabbage  will  keep  the 
better.  Select  a  dry  piece  of  ground, 
place  the  heads  stump  up  in  a  row  three 
wide  for  bottom  tier,  the  next  tier  two 
wide,  then  topping  with  a  single  row.  The 
row  can  then  be  covered  lightly  with  straw 
to  keep  the  soil  from  falling  between  the 
heads.  The  thickness  of  the  covering 
may  be  determined  by  the  severity  of  the 
climate.  Where  small  quantities  are  kept 
for  home  use  standing  the  heads  up 
against  the  cellar  wall  with  the  roots  in 
moist  sand  answers  a  good  purpose,  but  the 
cabbage  is  not  so  crisp  as  if  kept  in  the 
open  ground. 

Cauliflower  that  has  begun  to  form 
heads  late  in  the  season  can  sometimes 
be  made  to  make  quite  good  curds  if  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  above  manner,  except  that  in 
the  case  of  cauliflower  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  dry  out  before  putting  in  the 
cellar.  john  jeannin,  jr. 


Salt  for  Quince  Borers. 

N.  R.,  Mt.  Kisco ,  N.  Y. — Will  heavy  ap¬ 
plications  of  salt  around  quinces  prevent 
borers,  or  is  this  simply  a  tree  agent  fake? 

Ans. — Yes,  a  heavy  application  of  salt 
around  a  quince  or  any  other  tree  might 
prevent  borers,  for  it  would  be  likely  to 
kill  the  tree.  I  can  imagine  no  other 
way  that  the  salt  might  prevent  borers. 
I  suppose  this  fake  is  worked  on  the 
theory  that  the  tree  takes  up  the  salt  and 
renders  the  sap  distasteful  or  perhaps 
poisonous  to  any  insects  which  may  try 
to  eat  it.  Possibly  some  of  the  salt  might 
get  into  the  sap,  but  surely  not  enough  to 
prevent  borers  or  any  other  insect  from 
including  the  tree  in  its  daily  menu.  The 
Quince  borer  is  the  same  insect  that  bores 
apple  trees.  It  is  a  very  difficult  insect  to 
combat  and  no  effective  preventive  has  yet 
been  devised.  A  wrapper  of  old  news¬ 
papers  or  tarred  paper  closely  applied  to 
the  base  of  the  trunk  will  prevent  as  much 
as  anything  we  have  seen.  Hand  grub¬ 
bing  with  a  sharp  knife  or  chisel  and  a 
wire  to  reach  the  grubs  in  their  burrows 
is  the  surest  method  for  these  borers. 

m.  v.  singerland. 

Preserving  Apples  for  Display. 

J.  A.  R.,  Grand  Island,  Neb. — I  have  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  seedling  apples,  which 
I  wish  to  preserve  in  their  natural  state. 
Will  they  keep  their  natural  color  in  alcohol? 
Is  there  any  other  way  to  keep  them  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  so  they  can  be  seen  through  glass? 
What  is  meant  by  crystallizing  fruit,  and 
how  is  it  done? 

Ans. — It  is  very  difficult  to  preserve 
fruits  of  any  kind  in  their  natural  colors. 
Alcohol  will  not  do  it,  for  the  color  will 
fade  almost  at  once.  Three  per  cent  of 
formalin  will  usually  retain  the  colors 
quite  well  in  apples  and  some  other  fruits 
with  smooth  skins.  To  change  the  solu¬ 
tion  by  making  a  fresh  one  about  every 
year  has  been  found  of  some  benefit  in 
some  cases.  A  printed  circular  giving  for¬ 
mulas  for  thus  preserving  fruit  is  issued 
by  F.  W.  Taylor,  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Horticulture,  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex¬ 
position.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Crystallizing 
fruit  is  saturating  it  in  a  strong  solution  of 
sugar  and  then  drying  it.  It  requires  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  business  to 
do  it  well,  and  often  requires  repeated 
saturation  and  drying,  alternately,  be¬ 
fore  the  fruit  is  properly  crystallized. 

h.  e.  van  deman. 


HOW  TO  RID  YOUR  ORCHARD  OF 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

PATENTED  JULY  5,  1904. 

“CONSOL” 


LIME,  SULPHUR  AND  SALT. 

Dilute  One  Gallon  of  “  CONSOL”  with 
Forty  Gallons  of  Water,  hot  or  cold ; 
Spray  with  any  Spray  Pump. 

The  Result  of  a  HALF  MILLION 
DOLLARS  in  experimental  work 

WHITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

“  Valuable  Information  on  Orchard  Spraying.” 

A  Pleasure  to  Answer  Inquiries. 

AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE 
DISTRIBUTING  CO., 

Martinsburg,  West  Virginia. 


WE  BEG  TO  ANNOUNCE 

that  we  have  ready  for  Fall  delivery  a  large  variety 
of  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Flower¬ 
ing  Shrubs.  Japan  Maples,  Rhododendrons, 
Azileas,  Evergreens  and  Hedge  Plants,  all 
being  in  excellent  condition.  Catalogue  sent  free. 

KISSENA  NURSERIES. 

PARSONS  &  SONS  CO.,  LTD.,  -  -  FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


LARGEST  PEACH  TREE 

GROWERS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  general 
Nursery  Stock. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


BORDEAUX  MIXTURE 


(CONCEN- 

Tol  gal.  add  49gallonsof  water  and  ready  for  spraying 
CONVENIENT  and  EFFECTIVE.  Costonlyll 
MONEY  ORDER,  REGISTERED  LETTERorCHECK 
SMEDET  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

S.  E.  Cor.  11th  and  Master  8treets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SHIP 

YOUR 


FURS 


McMillan  Fur  &  Wool  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


P.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  HONORED. 


They  Capture  Highest  Award  at  the  Lousiana 
Purchase  Exposition. 

The  World’s  Fair  judges  have  awarded  F.  E. 
Myers  &  Bro.,  Ashland,  Ohio,  highest  grand  prize 
and  gold  medal  for  their  famous  line  of  Pumps, 
Hay  Tools,  etc. 

This  is  only  another  proof  of  the  fact  that  every 
one  who  knows  the  best  “Takes  off  his  hat  to 
The  Myers.”— Adv. 


WHEN  YOU  DRIVE 

Do  your  hands  get  cold  ? 
Let  us  keep  them  warm.  A 
pairof  our  elegant  RUSSIAN 
BEAK  F  U  R  DRIVING 
GLOVES  will  do  it.  Fire¬ 
proof.  ironclad  palm,  soft  and 
pliable.  Hand  lined  with  first 
quality  wool  fleece,  and  cuff 
with  best  cort'uruy.  Will  wear 
for  years.  For  warmth, 
wear  and  durability 
tbis  GLOVE  has  no 
equal.  Also  made  In 
mittensl&'  one-ti  ngered. 
Send  us  the  wholesale 
price,  S>2,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  pair  post¬ 
paid.  if  you  are  not 
pleased,  return  them, 
and  we  will  refund  the 
money  and  postage. 

RUSSIAN  FUR  CO. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and 
Ginseng,  Lock  Box  48,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  ourshippiug 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng.  e 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

APPIF  RARRFI  C  —Buy  now  and  save  money 
nl  I  LL  UnllllLLOi  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina, N.  Y. 


FRUIT 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 

Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Ferry,  Q. 

^BERCKMANSco 


AUGUSTA  GA 


TREES  TREES  TREES 

400,000  Apple,  300,000  Peach, 
50,000  Pear,  40,000  Sour  Cherry, 
40,000  Japan  Plums. 

Best  packing,  best  grading,  best  prices,  best  trees: 
bestplace  to  buy  orchards.  Jobbers  supplied.  Ourfreo 
catalogue  is  meaty.  No  agents.  Firm  not  impersonal. 
Woodview  Nurseries,  B.  3,  Mb.  Holly  8prings,  I’a 


RAY  PEACH 

New  to  the  market  but  very  choice. 
Fully  tested,  10  years  a  record  bearer. 
Stock  limited.  Order  early.  Every 
fine  variety  in  our  matchless  peach  cli¬ 
mate.  Fine  new  catalog.  Write  for  it. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries, Box  29,  Berlin,  Md 


IMS  TREES 

X  OO  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits  etc.  Beet  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  Use  free.  Lewis  Hoeseh,  Fredoniu,  N.  Y. 


KFRUITBOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 


accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
r  bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


KEVITT’S  PLANTS 

GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  ME.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


PPflrU  a'1'*  Other  fruit  trees  at  wholesale  prices. 
rLHWIl  free.  It.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  4,  Mod 


Brice  list 
ON,  Box  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


APPI  F  TRCPQ — 100,000  cheap.  Catalog  FREE 
Hi  ILL  I  nLCO  Peach,  Fear.  Plum  and  Cherry 
W.  T.  MITCHELL  &  SON,  BEVERLY,  OHIO. 


TRFFQ  $5  PER  100.  FREIGHT  PAID. 

name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  tr 
^  Catalogue  free.  m  rnvuir  xt.t  1?  ^ 


Apples.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 
trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  ”  stock  grown  in  the  United  States.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  Fall  planting— advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations,  free. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.f  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


Originating  Double  Violets. 

S.  G.,  Hillman,  Wash. — How  are  double 
violets  originated? 

Ans. — The  double  violets  now  in  culti¬ 
vation  have  generally  originated  as  seed 
or  bud  “sports”  of  single  kinds  when  un¬ 
der  high  cultivation.  They  seldom  pro¬ 
duce  seeds,  but  occasionally  a  little  pollen, 
which  can  be  used  to  pollinate  single 
flowers  that  have  been  emasculated  by 
cutting  out  the  anthers  before  they  have 
opened  A  small  percentage  of  the  result¬ 
ing  seedlings  may  be  expected  to  produce 
double  blooms  and  possibly  a  valuable  new 
variety  might  result. _ 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  Thev  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


SAVE  YDUR  BACK 

Save  time,  horses,  work  / 


and  money  by  using  an 

I  Electric  Handy  Wagon 

1  Low  wheels,  broad  tires.  No 
I  living  man  can  build  a  better. 

"  Book  on  "Wheel Sense’ ’free. 3 

(Electric  Whet* Co.  Bx  88  Quincy, Ilf. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  Ws 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  1 7  HAVANA,  ILL* 


and. 

for  late  Fall  or  Spring  shipment;  we  grow  all  the  commercial  sorts  in  large  quantities, 
they  are  strong,  thrifty,  longer  lived— you  may  wonder  why;  get  our  catalog— it  tells. 

Th.©  Patterson  INTursery  Oo.,  Stewa.i*tstown,  3?ft 

est.  .884.  DWYER’S  NURSERIES,  est.  I884. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  in  all  the  standard 
and  new  varieties.  Write  to  us  for  our  free,  descriptive,  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


X  1ST  Grl  GOING! 

Metz  Spy,  Bothwell  Grimes,  Powell  Spitz,  Sutton,  Baldwin, 

and  other  leading  sorts  bred  from  selected  bearing  parents  are  now  sold  close,  and  we  will  have 
very  few,  if  any,  of  many  leading  sorts  for  Spring  unless  reserved  now.  Why  wait  until  Spring,  pay 
more,  and  take  what  you  can  get  elsewhere?  Why  not  give  us  your  orders  now,  with  deposit,  and  have 
what  you  want  reserved  for  Spring  shipment?  We  can  ship  now  if  you  prefer.  Write  us  what  you  want. 
Fall  is  the  BUSINESS  time  to  BUY  your  trees. 

The  Tree  Breeder.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &c 
Oub  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells 
all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds 
and  plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 


DULBS 

tures  for  the  lav 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 


lawn 

and  pleasure  ground. 


_ HENRY  4.  QUEER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DO  YOU  SHIP  APPLES? 

If  so,  allow  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the 

SOUTH  SIDE  CALIFORNIA  APPLE  BOX. 


SOUTH  SIDE  MFG.  CO. 


PETERSBURG,  VA. 


1904. 
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GREENHOUSE  WORK  IN  NOVEMBER. 

Bulbous  Flowers. — In  the  October 
notes  on  greenhouse  work  a  passing  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
other  bulbous  plants  beside  the  Easter 
lilies  that  should  soon  have  attention. 
Among  these  are  the  tulips,  hyacinths 
and  daffodils,  also  the  Freesias,  all  of 
which  are  forced  into  early  bloom  by  tens 
of  thousands  every  year,  the  bulbs  being 
received  in  the  late  Fall,  usually  from 
European  sources,  and  planted  in  pots, 
pans  of  earthenware  or  boxes,  according 
to  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  them. 
Florists  who  grow  these  flowers  in  large 
quantities  for  cutting,  usually  plant  the 
tulips,  daffodils  and  Freesias  in  shallow 
boxes,  or  flats  as  they  are  commonly 
termed,  the  flats  being  about  two  feet 
long,  one  foot  wide  and  three  to  four 
inches  deep,  and  in  such  a  box  50  to  60 
bulbs  would  be  planted.  Rather  sandy 
potting  soil  of  good  quality  is  used  for 
these  bulbs,  the  latter  being  planted  to 
such  a  depth  that  the  points  of  the  bulbs 
stand  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch.  A  cold  frame  is 
a  good  place  to  store  these  boxes  of  bulbs 
until  such  time  as  they  are  to  be  brought 
into  heat,  giving  them  a  watering  as  they 
are  placed  in  the  frame,  then  covering 
the  points  of  the  bulbs  with  a  thin  layer 
of  straw  or  litter,  over  which  is  spread  two 
or  three  inches  of  soil.  The  object  of 
using  this  thin  layer  of  straw  over  the 
bulbs  is  to  enable  the  covering  of  soil  to 
be  more  readily  removed  from  the  boxes 
without  disturbing  the  bulbs  while  the 
ground  is  frozen. 

Hyacinths. — The  Dutch  hyacinths  are 
more  often  grown  in  pots  or  pans  than 
in  boxes,  because  these  rather  heavy, 
waxy  flowers  are  not  so  largely  used  for 
cutting,  a  four-inch  pot  containing  one 
hyacinth  bulb,  or  else  an  eight-inch  pan 
in  which  six  bulbs  are  grown  being  the 
popular  methods.  The  more  graceful  and 
delicate-looking  Roman  hyacinths  are 
quite  largely  used  as  cut  flowers  as  well 
as  pot  plants,  and  all  of  these  bulbs  are 
planted  in  much  the  same  manner,  and  are 
given  the  same  cool  treatment  at  first, 
in  order  to  permit  them  to  form  roots 
before  the  forcing  period  begins. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  also  received 
from  the  importers  in  November,  the  im¬ 
ported  roots,  or  pips  as  they  are  termed, 
being  much  more  generally  used  for  forc¬ 
ing  than  the  homo  grown  article,  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Dutch  growers  having  had  gen¬ 
erations  of  experience  in  the  culture  and 
preparation  of  these  roots  for  the  market, 
in  addition  to  which  they  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  cheap  hand  labor  to  apply  to 
their  business.  The  finest  grades  of  lily 
of  the  valley  pips  for  forcing  are  German 
grown,  and  are  known  commercially  as 
Berlin  pips,  and  are  carefully  sorted  and 
tied  up  in  bunches  of  25,  the  bunches 
being  packed  100  in  a  case.  These  lily 
pips  for  forcing  are  the  result  of  three 
years’  growth,  so  it  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  that  much  labor  has  been  expended 
in  their  preparation  before  they  reach  the 
American  market.  The  pips  having  been 
received,  however,  should  at  once  be 
planted  in  flats  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  noted  for  tulips,  the  points  of  the 
pips  projecting  at  least  half  an  inch  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  flats  are  then 
placed  outdoors  in  a  cold  frame,  watered 
well,  and  covered  with  litter  and  soil,  a 
less  thickness  of  soil  being  required  for 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  for  a  good  freezing 
is  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise  before 
these  roots  are  forced  into  flower,  no 
new  root  action  taking  place  in  this 
case,  the  flower  bud  having  been  already 
formed  in  the  pip,  being  simply  forced  out 
by  the  abnormal  heat  that  is  applied  by 
the  grower.  But  the  forcing  of  these 
flowers  may  be  noted  in  more  detail  later 
in  the  season,  it  being  too  early  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  pips  of  the  new  crop  as 
yet. 

The  Violets  will  all  have  been  housed 
before  this  time,  and  should  now  be  be¬ 
ginning  to  flower,  the  blooms  attaining  a 
better  size  and  color  as  the  weather 
grows  cooler.  A  slow  and  steady  de¬ 
velopment  is  required  to  secure  good 
blooms  on  violets,  and  with  this  in  view 
it  becomes  necessary  to  pay  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  ventilation,  watering  and  heating, 
avoiding  high  temperature  and  doing  all 
watering  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
thus  preventing  an  overplus  of  moisture 
on  the  foliage  at  night.  Violets  require 
a  moist  soil,  but  not  a  soggy  one,  and 
whenever  the  weather  is  cloudy  and  damp 
it  is  best  to  postpone  watering  the  vio¬ 
lets,  for  in  so  low  a  temperature  they  do 
not  dry  out  so  rapidly  anyway.  A  good 
temperature  for  double  violets  is  45  de^ 


grees  at  night,  while  the  single  varieties 
will  grow  well  in  a  slightly  lower  temper¬ 
ature,  a  minimum  of  36  degrees  doing  no 
special  harm  beyond  delaying  the  opening 
of  the  flowers.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  these  violets  have  formed  the  greater 
part  of  their  flower  buds  by  this  time, 
and  if  too  high  a  temperature  be  given 
the  plants  are  liable  to  start  another 
growth  of  leaves,  thus  robbing  the  flower 
buds  of  a  portion  of  their  nourishment. 
The  most  successful  violet  growers  plant 
their  violets  in  solid  beds  in  the  green¬ 
house  rather  than  on  benches,  these  beds 
being  formed  of  a  good  sod  compost  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  one  foot,  and  special 
fertilizers  in  the  form  of  bone  dust  and 
wood  ashes  are  added  to  the  soil  prior 
to  the  planting  and  also  in  the  form  of 
top-dressings  at  long  intervals,  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  frequency  of  such  applications 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  soil 
in  question,  and  being  a  matter  for  which 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule.  Sprink¬ 
lings  of  lime  are  also  used  upon  the  soil 
at  times  and  may  act  as  a  preventive  of 
some  fungus  troubles,  of  which  the  mod¬ 
est  violet  has  a  considerable  list.  Open 
the  ventilators  early  in  the  day  during 
bright  weather,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
temperature  from  running  up  too  far,  be¬ 
ginning  this  operation  when  the  tempera¬ 
ture  has  risen  eight  or  ten  degrees  above 
the  night  average.  Also  be  particularly 
careful  in  looking  over  the  plants  during 
the  dull  season  to  remove  any  decayed 
leaves  before  others  are  affected  and  keep 
the  surface  of  the  soil  stirred  with  a  weed- 
er  until  such  time  as  the  plants  cover  it. 

Various  Cuttings,  or  slips  as  they  are 
•  frequently  called,  have  been  put  in  sand,  or 
soil  during  the  past  month  or  so,  it  being 
the  custom  of  many  growers  to  take  off 
a  lot  of  geraniums,  for  example,  before 
lifting  some  of  the  old  plants  from  the 
garden  for  stock,  this  first  crop  of  cut¬ 
tings  making  an  early  batch  of  plants 
from  which  another  lot  of  cuttings  may 
be  taken  after  the  New  Year.  The  same 
method  is  practiced  with  many  other 
plants  in  the  Autumn,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  obviates  the  necessity  of  lifting 
the  old  plants  from  the  ground.  A  com¬ 
mon  mistake  with  such  cuttings  is  to 
leave  them  in  the  sand  too  long  after  they 
are  rooted,  when  they  make  a  weak  and 
long-jointed  growth  that  does  not  form 
a  good  foundation  for  the  future  stock. 
Geranium  cuttings  may  be  potted  up  as 
soon  as  they  are  callused,  and  unless 
overwatered  afterward  will  soon  become 
established  plants.  This  reminds  us  that 
over-watering  is  one  of  the  most  likely 
mistakes  of  the  amateur  geranium  grow¬ 
er,  much  more  injury  being  done  to  these 
plants  in  this  way  than  by  allowing  them 
to  get  dry  occasionally  during  the  Winter 
months,  and  a  night  temperature  of  50 
degrees  is  much  more  conducive  to  a 
sturdy  growth  of  these  plants  than  one  o  ’ 
60  degrees. 

Fumigating  to  destroy  aphis  is  required 
nearly  each  week  at  this  season,  tobacco 
stems  or  snuff  being  among  the  cheapest 
materials  for  this  purpose,  though  liable 
to  injure  the  color  of  some  flowers,  a 
better  material  being  found  in  some  o 
the  nicotine-soaked  paper  offered  by  al 
the  seedsmen  for  such  use. 

w.  h.  taplin. 


ARE  YOUR  KIDNEYS  WEAK? 

Thousands  of  Men  and  Women  Have  Kidney  Trouble 

and  Never  Suspect  It. 

To  Prove  What  the  Great  Kidney  Remedy,  Swamp-Root,  Will  Do  for 
YOU,  Every  Reader  of  Rural  New-Yorker  May  Have  a  Sample 
Bottle  Sent  Absolutely  Free  by  Mail. 


It  used  to  be  considered  that  only  urinary  and 
bladder  troubles  were  to  be  traced  to  the  kid¬ 
neys,  but  now  modern  science  proves  that  nearly 
all  diseases  have  their  beginning  in  the  disorder 
of  these  most  important  organs. 

If  you  are  sick  or  “feel  badly,”  begin  takng 
the  great  kidney  remedy,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root,  because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  begin  to  get 
better  they  will  help  all  the  other  organs  to  health. 
A  trial  will  convince  anyone. 


Didn’t  Know  I  Had  Kidney  Trouble 

I  had  tried  so  many  remedies  without  their  haying 
benefited  me  that  I  was  about  discouraged,  but  in  a 
few  days  after  taking  your  wonderful  Swamp-Itoot  I 
began  to  feel  better. 

I  was  out  of  health  and  run  down  generally  :  had 
no  apppetite,  was  dizzy  and  suffered  with  headache 
most  of  the  time.  I  did  not  know  that  my  kidneys 
were  the  cause  of  my  trouble,  but  somehow  felt  they 
might  be,  and  I  began  taking  Swamp-Itoot,  as  above 
stated.  There  is  such  a  pleasant  taste  to  Swamp- 
Itoot,  and  it  goes  right  to  the  spot  and  drives  disease 
out  of  the  system.  It  has  cured  me,  making  me 
stronger  and  better  in  every  way,  and  I  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  all  sufferers. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Mbs.  A.  L.  Walker,  21  McDaniel  St,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  responsible 
for  many  kinds  of  diseases,  and  if  permitted  to 
continue  much  suffering  and  fatal  results  are  sure 
to  follow.  Kidney  trouble  irritates  the  nerves, 
makes  you  dizzy,  restless,  sleepless  and  irritable. 
Makes  you  pass  water  often  during  the  day  and 
obliges  you  to  get  up  many  times  during  the  night. 
Unhealthy  kidneys  cause  rheumatism,  gravel, 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the 
back,  joints  and  muscles;  make  your  head  ache 
and  back  ache,  cause  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  trouble,  you  get  a  sallow,  yellow  complexion, 
make  you  feel  as  though  you  had  heart  trouble ; 
you  may  have  plenty  of  ambition,  but  no  strength ; 
get  weak  and  waste  away. 

The  cure  for  these  troubles  is  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root,  the  world-famous  kidney  remedy. 
In  taking  Swamp-Root  you  afford  natural  help  to 
Nature,  for  Swamp-Root  is  the  most  perfect  heal¬ 
er  and  gentle  aid  to  the  kidneys  that  is  known 
to  medical  science.  _  _ 


DR.  KILMER’S 


Kidney,  Liver  &  Bladder 

CURE. 

DIRECTIONS. 

may  takk  one,  two  or  three 
teaspoonfuls  before  or  after 
meals  and  at  bedtime. 
Children  less  according  to  age. 

May  commence  witn  small 
doses  and  l  ncrease  to  full  dose 
or  more,  as  the  case  would 
seem  to  require. 

This  great  remedy  cures  all 
kidney,  1  iver,  bladder  and  Uric 
Acid  troubles  and  disorders 
due  to  weak  kidneys,  such  as 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  gravel, 
rheumatism,  lumbago  and 
Bright’s  Disease,  which  Is  the 
worst  form  of  kidney  disease. 

Ills  pleasant  to  take. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BY 

DR.  KILMER  &  CO., 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


(Swamp-Root  Is  pleasant  to  take.) 


If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  your  condition,  take  from  your  urine  on 
rising  about  four  ounces,  place  it  in  a  glass  or  bottle  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours.  If  on  examination  it  is  milky  or  cloudy,  if  there  is  a  brick  dust  settling,  or 
if  small  particles  float  about  in  it,  your  kidneys  are  in  need  of  immediate  attention. 

EDITORIAL  NOTICE. -So  successful  is  Swamp-Root  in  promptly  curing  even 
the  most  distressing  cases,  that  to  Prove  its  wonderful  merits  you  may  have  a  sample 
bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  information,  both  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  The  book 
contains  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from 
men  and  women  cured.  I  be  value  and  success  of  Swamp-Root  is  so  well  known  that 
our  readers  are  advised  to  send  for  a  sample  bottle. 

In  writing  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton  ,  N.  Y.,  be  sure  to  say  that  you  read 
this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York  City  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  you  can  purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and 
one-dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores  everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake,  but 
remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer  s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  address,  Ring- 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


Consult  your  doctor  about  your  cough 

At  the  same  time  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  Ayer  s  Cherry  Pec¬ 
toral.  He  will  know  all  about  it,  for  we  send  doctors  the 
formula.  For  over  60  years  doctors  have  endorsed  it  for 


coughs,  colds,  weak  lungs,  bronchitis,  asthma. _ 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  add-ess.  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP,  R.  R-  No.  4,  Erie,  P*. 


B0WSHER  MILLS  A 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

-or  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

lave  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

'  nlzeH — 2  to  25  horse  power.  One  style  foe 
dndwheel  use.  (Also  muUe  Sweep 
i  rind  ore — Geared  and  Plain.) 

V.  N.  BOWSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


FENCE  AGENTS 
rFR0ST, 

I  BEST. 

(cheapest 

Are  you  satisfied  to  furnish  and  construct  light 
weight  fencing,  that  will  only  last,  as  a  practical 
fence,  3  to  5  years  ?  If  not,  secure  the  agency  for  the 
“  Frost,”  that  will  last  20  to  30  years. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


H 


ARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

For  25  years  we  have  been  selling  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Send  for  factory  price 
list  and  catalogue  F. 

King  Harness  Co.  0  Lake  St.,  Owego.N.Y. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

Is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  In  Conn..  Ill., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  W rite  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Case  liros.,  13-18  Main  St..  Colchester.  Conn. 


PRESSES  THREE  TONS  MORE 

If  you  want  the  Best  Hay  and  Straw 
Press  on  the  market  write  for 
Spencer's  Catalog,  and  see  how  you  can 
get  a  Press  for  nothing  if  it  does  not 
show  3  tons  greater  capacity  in  10  hours 
with  no  more  help  to  run  it  than  any 
other  two  horse  press.  ~ 

In  writing  name 
this  paper. 


Catalog  free.  J.  A.  Spencer,  Dwight,  III. 


You  owe  yourself 

a  debt  of  the  amount  you  lose  in  the  long  run  by  not  getting  the  best 
fence  your  money  will  buy  in  the  beginning.  The  only  way  not  to 
contract  this  debt  is  to  investigate  the  fence  question  before  buying. 

AMERICAN  FENCE 

will  stand  the  most  careful  investigation.  There  is  more  of  it  sold 
annually  than  all  other  woven  wire  fences  combined.  It  must 
have  merit  to  sell  this  way.  We  sell  enough  fence  monthly  to 
make  a  continuous  fence  twice  around  the  world.  A  reliable 
dealer  handles  AMERICAN  FENCE  in  your  town.  Look  him  up. 

We  have  a  Free  Fence  Book  that  tells  a  lot  of  things  you 
should  know  about  fence  for  all  purposes.  Send  for  it  at  once. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  fit  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.40 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Good  Year  for  Plums. — Plum  trees 
generally  came  through  the  trying  Winter 
in  good  condition.  On  the  Rural 
Grounds  some  branches  were  killed  on 
Wild  Goose  and  Nimon,  a  cross  between 
Wild  Goose  and  Wayland.  A  Delaware 
(Japan  hybrid)  was  killed  to  the  ground, 
and  most  of  the  bloom  buds  on  October 
Purple,  Chaleo  and  Burbank’s  First  were 
so  badly  frozen  that  they  failed  to  open. 
All  other  varieties  of  suitable  age  bloomed 
well  and  bore  excellent  crops.  The  be¬ 
havior  this  season  of  some  kinds  hitherto 
regarded  of  little  value  in  our  locality 
has  given  us  a  much  better  opinion  of 
their  possibilities.  Chief  among  these  are 
America  and  Ogon.  The  former  has  in 
five  years  grown  into  the.  most  shapely 
tree  of  its  class  on  the  grounds,  and  bore 
this  season  nearly  a  bushel  of  very  hand¬ 
some  plums,  bright  yellow  flushed  with 
pink.  The  quality,  though  not  of  the 
highest,  was  much  better  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  When  canned  with  a  good  per  cent 
of  sugar  they  make  an  attractive  golden 
yellow  preserve  of  very  agreeable  flavor. 
The  ripe  plums  were  good  keepers,  and 
very  resistant  to  rot.  Ogon  is  often  re¬ 
garded  as  a  shy  bearer,  but  was  loaded 
this  year  with  large  and  perfect  fruits. 
They  ripened  in  late  July  and  were  much 
liked.  The  firm,  dry  flesh  and  smooth, 
free  stone  are  almost  unique  among 
Japan  varieties,  and  in  some  degree  make 
vip  for  lack  of  higher  qualtiy.  The  color 


Best-of-All  ;  The  Munson  Nurseries, 
Denison,  Texas.  A  hybrid  between  Miner 
and  Abundance.  Fine,  erect  tree,  with 
large  leaves.  Plums  ripen  late  in  Septem¬ 
ber  medium  in  size,  red,  dotted  with  yel¬ 
low;  flesh  firm  and  of  good,  sprightly 
flavor.  Inclined  to  bear  early  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  sure  cropper. 

Chabot  (Japan)  again  bore  a  good 
crop  of  large  plums  little  affected  by  rot; 
season,  late  August.  We  like,  tree  and 
fruit  considered,  Chabot  best  of  all  pure 
Japans  yet  tested. 

Chalco. — Burbank  hybridized  with 
Simon;  tree  tall  and  thrifty;  shy  bearer 
at  six  years  from  planting.  Plums  large, 
flat,  dark  red;  solid  yellow  flesh  nearly 
freestone;  quality  sweet  and  good.  A 
finely  flavored  variety,  desirable  if  suffi¬ 
ciently  productive.  Buds  inclined  to 
winter-kill. 

Climax. — Abundance  x  Simoni.  This 
was  claimed  as  one  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  Luther  Burbank’s  hybrids  and 
undoubtedly  succeds  well  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Here  the  tree  is  a  weak  and 
crooked  grower.  Extra  care  fails  to  put 
backbone  in  it.  Probably  the  trees  will 
not  live  long  in  the  East,  even  under 
best  conditions.  Fruits  extra  large,  dark 
red,  ripen  early  in  August  and  resist  rot 
well.  Quality  very  good,  but  not  highest. 
Flesh  firm,  yellow  in  color;  nearly  a  free¬ 
stone. 

Gonzales. — Of  Texas  origin  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  product  of  a  Japan  and 
native  cross.  Fine,  vigorous,  spreading 
grower.  Plums  large  and  round,  bright, 
deep  red ;  flesh  meaty  and  quite  firm, 
light  mottled  red  in  color,  sweet  and  re¬ 
freshing;  clingstone,  not  much  affected  by 
rot.  Season,  late  August.  This  appears 
to  us  a  useful  plum. 


SULTAN  PLUMS  ON  YOUNG  TREE.  Fig.  361. 


are  large,  nearly  round,  dark  red,  with 
blue  bloom.  Flesh  solid,  meaty,  dark  red, 
with  red  juice,  sweet  and  of  fair  quality. 
It  is  tolerable  for  eating  and  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  a  better  plum  than  Burbank  for  can¬ 
ning.  Little  troubled  by  rot.  Season 
mid-August.  The  tree  is  a  sturdy, 
spreading,  but  not  rapid  grower. 

Spaulding. — Domestica.  Of  the  Green 
Gage  type,  strong  growing,  upright  and 
productive.  Plums  medium  size,  yellow, 
freestone.  Quality  sweet,  sugary  and 
juicy.  About  the  best  flavored  plum  in 
our  collection.  Season  early  August. 

Splendor  Prune. — Originated  by  Bur¬ 
bank,  and  popular  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Fair  grower,  with  thick  sturdy  limbs. 
Fruit  quite  large,  color  red  purple,  with 
light  yellow  rather  coarse  flesh;  free¬ 
stone;  flavor  sweet  and  pleasant.  Hangs 
well  on  the  tree  and  resists  rot  fairly 
well.  Ripens  in  August. 

Grand  Duke. — Domestica.  A  slow 
growing  tree  with  open,  spreading 
branches.  Fruits  large,  dark  blue,  free¬ 
stone.  Flesh  yellow  and  firm;  quality 
very  good.  The  fruits  on  our  young  trees 
were  much  injured  by  rot. 

Waugh. — From  J.  W.  Kerr,  Denton, 
Md. — Hybrid  between  Chabot  and  Way- 
land  (Primus  hortulana).  An  illustra¬ 
tion  and  brief  description  of  this  most 
promising  plum  appears  on  page  658,  R. 
N.-Y.  for  Sept.  27,  1902.  Our  tree,  three 
years  planted,  has  made  phenomenal 
growth,  but  has  not  yet  fruited.  The 
branches  are  spreading  and  willowy ;  fol¬ 
iage  very  bright  and  healthy.  Some  fruits 
were  borne,  however,  on  two-year  grafts 
in  top  of  a  Wild  Goose  tree.  They  rip¬ 
ened  late  in  September,  and  were  much 
larger  than  the  figure  referred  to,  running 
between  five  and  six  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference;  dark  purple  in  color;  flesh  firm, 
light  yellow,  clinging  slightly  to  the  stone. 
Quality  sweet  and  refreshing  when  fully 
ripe.  Hangs  well  to  the  tree  and  ripens 
perfectly  when  picked  a  week  before  ma¬ 
turity.  Sets  in  clusters  of  three  to  five 
and  appears  to  resist  rot  as  well  as  Cha- 
bot;  the  best  of  the  Japans.  A  most 
promising  plum,  likely  to  prove  valuable 
for  market  as  well  as  home  use. 

Satsuma,  of  the  strain  generally  propa¬ 
gated  by  our  nurseries,  has  been  dis¬ 
carded,  but  an  imported  tree  under  the 
Japanese  name  of  Yone-momo  bore  a  fine 
crop  of  extra  large  fruits  that  hung  on 
until  Sept.  20.  Useful  for  canning,  but 
too  acid  for  eating  in  the  fresh  state. 

w.  v.  F. 
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is  yellow ;  tree  a  moderate  upright  grower, 
with  yellowish  foliage. 

Abundance  and  Burbank  were  loaded 
to  the  breaking  point,  but  most  of  the 
young  plums  were  destroyed  by  the  brown 
rot  or  Monilia  fungus,  even  where  spray¬ 
ed  in  Spring  with  the  potassium  sulphide 
-lime  solution  and  the  fruits  well  thin¬ 
ned  when  small.  Abundance  trees  do  not 
seem  inclined  to  live  long  in  this  locality, 
and  the  fruits  fall  off  in  quality  after  the 
first  two  crops.  To  our  taste  it  is  best 
in  flavor  of  all  the  Japans.  Burbank  is 
vigorous  in  tree,  but  its  trick  of  over¬ 
loading  and  susceptibility  to  rot,  together 
with  its  poor  eating  quality  justify  us  in 
discarding  it. 

Ames,  from  the  Iowa  Experiment  sta¬ 
tion,  is  a  hybrid  between  a  Japan  and  an 
Americana  variety.  There  is  little  trace  in 
tree  or  fruit  of  the  Oriental  plum  blood. 
The  plum  is  of  medium  size,  dark  red 
with  profuse  yellow  dots.  The  flesh  is 
yellow  and  firm,  sweet  and  good ;  stone 
large,  cling,  skin  thick  and  tough  with 
little  astringency.  The  tree  is  healthy 
but  only  a  moderate  grower. 

Bartlett,  a  Burbank  hybrid,  combin¬ 
ing  the  Japan  and  Chinese  plums  (Primus 
triflora  x  P.  Simoni).  The  tree  is  high¬ 
ly  ornamental,  growing  compact  and  up¬ 
right  like  a  Lombardy  poplar.  The  foli 
age  is  dark,  glossy  and  holds  on  until 
after  hard  frosts.  It  grows  here  much 
better  on  peach  than  plum  stocks.  The 
fruit  is  moderate  in  size,  rather  pointed 
oval  in  form,  dark  red  with  yellow  shad¬ 
ings.  The  flesh  is  soft  and  of  a  most  pe¬ 
culiar  but  agreeable  flavor,  much  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  the  Bartlett  pear,  thus  jus¬ 
tifying  the  name.  Our  trees  are  not  pro¬ 
ductive  five  years  after  planting  and  we 
hope  they  will  do  better  in  the  future; 
season,  mid  August. 


Nellie  Blanche. — From  H.  A.  Terry, 
Crescent,  Iowa.  Apparently  pure  Ameri¬ 
cana.  Tree  upright  and  very  vigorous; 
has  twice  borne  within  four  years  from 
planting.  Fruit  large,  long,  mottled,  dark 
red  and  yellow.  Does  not  rot  nor  crack. 
Flesh  firm,  yellow,  sweet  and  richly  fla¬ 
vored.  Season,  middle  of  September. 

Red  June. — The  most  profitable  Japan 
plum  grown  hereabout.  Plums  large, 
dark  red,  early  and  of  favorable  quality. 
Tree  a  spreading  and  rather  irregular 
grower.  Not  reliably  prolific,  but  occa¬ 
sionally  bears  a  good  crop.  Sells  well 
because  of  its  early  season. 

Shtro. — The  best  of  Luther  Burbank’s 
hybrids  for  our  purposes.  Tree  vigorous 
and  rapid  in  growth,  bears  early  and  is 
extremely  productive.  Fruits  very  large, 
bright  yellow,  sweet,  juicy  and  highly 
flavored,  rather  too  much  affected  by  rot. 
Season  early  August.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  for  home  use  and  we  think  would  be 
acceptable  in  any  market  not  strongly 
prejudiced  against  yellow  plums.  As 
grown  here  Shiros  are  equal  to  the  finest 
California  grown  plums  in  appearance 
and  1,000  per  cent  better  in  quality. 

Sultan  (Occident  of  Waugh). — Fig. 
861  shows  a  portion  of  a  bearing  tree, 
five  years  planted,  of  this  hybrid  Japan, 
originated  by  Burbank.  The  fruits  on 
this  tree  were  thinned  by  hand  in  June, 
but  the  photograph,  taken  as  they  were 
coloring,  plainly  shows  we  had  not  the 
nerve  to  do  the  work  with  sufficient  thor¬ 
oughness.  However,  we  picked  off  more 
little  plums  than  remained,  and  enabled 
the  tree  to  bring  its  burden  to  perfect 
ripeness.  Fruit  spurs  formed  all  over 
the  tree,  and  plums  ripened,  attached  to 
the  trunk,  10  inches  from  the  ground. 
The  stout,  short  stems  enable  the  plums 
to  hang  on  through  heavy  winds.  They 
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none  wasted.  Fodder  equals  hay  in  feeding  value  and  thesame  ground  grows  two 
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that  you  and  your  family  may 
always  have  as  much  reason  for  thanks 
giving  as  you  have  now.  Act  and  make 


sure  of  it. 

A  policy  in  the  EQUITABLE  on  the  New 
Continuous  Instalment  Endowment 
plan  will  provide  a  yearly  income  for 
your  family —  commencing  just  when 
they  need  it.  Or  it  will  provide  a  yearly 
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fust  when  you  need  it. 
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When  Lacked  by  ft  r*  > 


Hope  Farm  Notes 

Poultry  Matters. — The  little  boy  in  Flor¬ 
ida  sent  me  the  following  letter : 

M#  sy*  ^  ^ 

pUt*.  JlAtf  .  X>^  -Jx- 

O-'W*.  C&s-J>JrvY^  -*&*■ 

i  a^' 

Wfi  it  Dli  e  with  C  A  Kl 

JUq,  -XM 

^  *o- 

JK O-  -  -w^&t  o-v  -Ao-  ' 

N.  JsJU' 


I  do  not  think  this  shipment  will  do  much 
to  Improve  Florida  poultry.  The  Brahma  lien 
must  be  at  least  three  years  old.  Florida  is 
a  good  place  for  old  people,  but  it  is  a  cpies- 
tion  as  to  how  much  the  old  folks  do  for 
Florida.  The  “Rhode  Island  Red”  is  a  badly 
mixed  up  mongrel,  while  the  buff  ou  the 
“Cochin”  has  been  pretty  well  faded  out. 
However,  the  hoy  loves  these  three  birds,  and 
love  is  the  foundation  of  successful  poultry 
keeping.  We  shall  send  half  a  dozen  of  the 
best  Leghorns  and  Wyandottes  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  farm. 

I  did  not  see  much  poultry  in  Florida. 
An  insect  known  as  the  “chigger”  is  said  to 
be  more  deadly  than  our  northern  parasites, 
but  I  think  it  can  be  overcome.  A  man  in 
Jacksonville  told  me  that  he  kept  poultry, 
but  that  “our  colored  friends  pick  them  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ripe.”  There  are  few  if  any 
colored  people  where  Uncle  Ed  lives.  I  be 
henhouses  there  are  built  much  like  a  corn- 
crib,  since  the  hens  run  out  every  day  in  the 
year.  I  would  like  to  try  the  experiment  of 
hatching  chicks  iu  Florida  in  December  and 
January.  My  plan  would  be  to  ship  the  best 
pullets  from  such  hatching  to  Hope  Farm 
in  May,  and  let  them  run  at  large  in  the  or¬ 
chards.  I  think  they  would  lay  through  the 
late  Summer  aud  Fall  and  be  ready  to  sell 
by  Thanksgiving.  I  think  the  pullets  can  be 
grown  cheaper  iu  Florida  than  here.  If  pos¬ 
sible  I  shall  try  this  plan  this  Winter.  When 
our  plans  were  changed  so  suddenly  I  was 
tempted  to  sell  all  our  pullets  and  not  try  to 
keep  a  bird  over  Winter.  I  have  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  pick  out  about  GO  of  the  best  and 
give  them  a  good  chance.  There  is  an  old 
building  near  the  barn,  half  of  which  was 
lilted  up  for  au  icehouse.  I  intend  to  use 
this  icehouse  part  for  a  roosting  room,  while 
the  other  part  will  make  a  good  scratching 
shed.  The  objection  is  that  little  sun  can 
reach  this  room,  but  I  think  the  place  can  be 
made  comfortable.  The  pullets  have  made 
an  excellent  growth,-  and  ought  to  do  then- 
part  if  we  do  ours. 

Going  South. — People  have  begun  to  write 
me  about  chances  in  the  South,  price  of  land 
and  all  about  it.  I  am  not  able  to  answer 
such  questions.  I  have  no  land  for  sale,  do 
not  own  any,  and  have  only  a  week's  hasty 
trip  to  judge  from.  We  locate  where  we  do 
simply  because  Uncle  Ed  lives  there.  There 
are  doubtless  other  places  as  good  or  better. 
From  a  first  view  I  think  well  of  Florida  as 
a  Winter  home  for  those  who  feel  the  teeth 
of  Jack  Frost  As  for  farming  there  the 
whole  thing  is  different  from  anything  I  have 
ever  known,  and  I  will  let  opinion  wait  upon 
experience.  I  remember  that  live  years  ago 
1  felt  sure  that  potato  growing  would  pay  on 
our  bills.  Now  I  kuow  better,  but  I  hope 
and  believe  that  fruit  will  give  us  what  we 
want.  The  soil  1  saw  in  Florida  seems  to  me 
like  a  very  thin  proposition.  The  Wire  grass 
ou  it  is  of  no  earthly  use  that  1  can  see. 
Man,  however,  should  judge  soil  not  by  what 
grows  on  it  with  no  care  at  all,  but  by  what 
lie  can  make  grow  there,  if,  as  I  believe,  we 
can  make  Alfalfa  and  other  forage  crops 
grow  on  that  soil,  Florida  ought  to  be  a  fine 
stock  country.  We  can  have  green  feed  all 
the  year  around,  and  there  is  no  barn  tribute 
to  pay  to  Jack  Frost.  The  roads  1  saw  in 
Florida  are  bad.  I  would  not  locate  far  from 
a  railroad  and  expect  to  haul  produce.  The 
sand  is  deep  and  yielding,  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  trot  a  horse  for  any  distance.  The 
best  feature  about  them  is  that  no  one  need 
fear  an  automobile.  No  auto  could  ever  get 
through  that  sand. 

Pump  in  the  Well. — Just  as  I  started  for 
the  South  we  bad  an  accident  with  the  pump 
which  works  in  our  drilled  well.  It  got  out 
of  order,  and  we  pulled  up  the  pipe  to  fix  it. 
Some  connections  had  rusted  off,  and  in  try¬ 
ing  to  separate  it  the  cylinder,  sucker  rod 
and  part  of  the  pipe  broke  loose  and  made  a 
dive  for  the  lower  part  of  the  well,  which  is 
142  feet  deep.  I  had  never  had  such  an  ex¬ 
perience  before,  and  will  confess  that  I  did 
not  know  how  to  bait  a  hook  that  could  catch 
such  a  fish  in  a  deep  hole.  We  had  to  have 
water  at  once,  and  so  on  the  advice  of  an 
expert  I  let  the  lost  part  stay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  and  had  a  new  cylinder  and  rod 
put  in.  The  present  one  is  smaller  than  the 
other.  It  does  not  lift  quite  so  large  a 
stream,  but  it  works  a  little  easier,  and  with 
it  the  windmill  will  work  in  a  lighter  breeze. 
I  think  it  desirable  to  make  the  work  a  little 


lighter  than  the  full  power  of  the  engine, 
whether  it  be  mill  or  boy.  A  little  reserve 
of  strength  means  much.  There  must  be  some 
way  of  overcoming  every  mistake,  and  a  Mich¬ 
igan  friend  sends  the  following  account  of  hia 
way  of  fishing  in  a  deep  well : 

“There  are  several  ways  to  get  it  out..  One 
way,  and  the  best  I  ever  tried,  is  to  take 
another  pipe,  about  three-fourths-ineh.  long 
enough  to  reach  the  pipe  in  the  well,  but  first 
put  a  soft  wood  plug  in  the  three-fourths-inch 
pipe  large  enough  so  it  will  make  a  tight  fit 
in  the  lower  pipe,  and  taper  to  a  sharp  point, 
so  it  will  enter  easier.  They  can  tell  when 
they  get  hold  of  it  by  the  heft.  Drive  it 
tight,  then  let  it  swell  for  10  minutes;  then 
you  can  lift  it  out  by  being  very  careful.  1 
lifted  a  drill  out  of  a  well  over  400  feet  deep 
in  that  way,  beside  getting  the  drill  rod  out 
when  it  broke  apart  from  50  to  350  feet 
down.  If  the  plunger  rod  sticks  out  above 
the  pipe  (which  you  can  tell  by  the  amount 
left  in  the  pump)  let  three-fourths-inch  pipe 
or  larger  down  the  well  until  it  i-ests  on 
top  of  the  pipe  in  the  well :  then  take  a  chain 
with  a  ring  small  enough  to  slip  down  the 
pipe  and  around  it;  lengthen  it  with  a  small 
rope  until  it  gets  around  the  lower  pipe,  and 
lift  it  out.  I  have  taken  a  crowbar  out  ot 
a  well  that  way.”  K-  T- 

Farmington,  Mich. 

Farm  Notes. — Major,  the  old  horse  that 
broke  off  his  hoof,  has  had  a  long  vacation. 
He  ran  in  the  orchard — or  rather  walked 
there — and  enjoyed  his  barefoot  days.  The 
hoof  grew  out  and  finally  got  firm  enough 
to  hold  a  shoe.  Then  the  old  veteran  was 
shod  and  took  his  place  in  the  rank's  of  labor 
without  a  murmur.  He  arched  his  neck  and 
pointed  his  ears  as  he  did  30  years  ago. 
Everyone  was  glad  to  see  okl  Major  in  har- 
ness  again.  He  stood  up  with  Nellie,  with 
the  pole  between  them,  and  trotted  off  to 
church.  It  was  a  whole  sermon  to  see  this 
old  veteran  glad  to  put  his  new  hoof  to  good 
use.  I  doubt  if  old  Kate  and  the  “Bird”* 
realized  whv  the  Madam  patted  the  old  horse 
and  called ‘him  “dear  old  Major.”  Nobody 
spends  much  time  endearing  them.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  before  now  the  turnip  has  wondered 
why  people  pick  out  the  Baldwin  apple  or 
Bose  pear  to  eat  out  of  the  hand  !  The  little 
tiling  we  call  character  and  gentle  breeding 
is  hard  to  analyze  and  describe.  Old  Major 
has  his  share  of  it.  .  .  .  We  have  just 
put  up  a  new  section  of  wire  fence.  In  this 
•one  the  wires  are  welded  together  where 
they  cross.  Last  year  we  put  up  a  fence  with 
I  lie  wires  twisted  or  woven.  I  shall  use  next 
a  fence  of  long  wires  with  cross  pieces  fas¬ 
tened  by  clamps.  The  object  in  using  the 
different  sorts  is  to  give  them  a  fair  test, 
both  for  quality  of  wire  and  to  see  which 
form  is  best.  After  one  year’s  service  the 
fence  put  up  last  year  has  lost  its  bright 
color  and  looks  dull.  Rust  has  already  be¬ 
gun  !  Most  people  who  see  the  welded  fence 
say  it  will  begin  to  rust  at  the  welds  and 
give  out  before  the  woven.  We  shall  see 
about  that.  .  .  .  The  most  surprising 

thing  to  me  on  the  farm  is  the  way  the  1- all- 
sown  Alfalfa  lias  started.  It  was  seeded  with 
Timothy  when  the  buckwheat  was  sown.  We 
added  a  small  quantity  of  Alfalfa  seed  in 
order  to  test  it.  Some  of  this  Alfalfa  is  now 
over  a  foot  high,  with  long  roots.  I  notice 
that  it  is  best  where  I  tried  Alfalfa  two 
years  ago.  That  crop  died  out  entirely,  yet 
almost  to  a  line  this  year’s  seeding  is  best 
where  that  former  Alfalfa  died.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  when 
Alfalfa  fails  is  to  fit  the  ground  and  sow  it 
again.  By  keeping  at  it  again  and  again  on 
the  same  soil  we  can  in  time  win.  It  is 
worth  working  hard  for.  .  .  .  Next  to 
the  Alfalfa  the  thing  that  pleases  me  most 
tliis  Fall  is  the  Red  clover.  We  never  had  so 
much  of  it  before.  It  is  now  growing  well 
on  places  where  we  did  not  expect  it.  Last 
Spring  we  threw  clover  seed  in  the  mud  on 
thin  meadows  without  working  the  soil  at 
all.  We  may  expect  a  fair  stand  when  this 
is  done  on  Fall-sown  grain,  hut  the  chances 
are  all  against  it  on  old  meadows.  This  year 
we  have  a  fair  stand  of  clover  where  this 
was  tried.  .  .  .  The  gray  eat  is  a  famous 

hunter.  Day  after  day  she  comes  to  the 
house  with  a  rat  which  she  caught  in  the 
barn.  She  seems  to  know  that  this  is  her 
job,  and  she  will  wait  at  a  hole  for  hours 
with  all  a  tiger’s  patience.  The  other  day 
I  caught  her  at  a  new  game.  A  young  dove 
sat  on  the  ridge  over  the  barn  door.  The  cat 
saw  the  bird  and  crept  through  a  window 
and  along  the  hoard  with  a  look  in  her  eyes 
that  I  do  not  like  to  see.  I  frightened  the 
bird  and  saved  her  life,  for  the  cat  would 
have  had  her  in  an  instant  more.  The  barn 
is  full  of  rats,  aud  the  cat  is  fond  of  them. 
From  every  point  of  view — all  the  way  from 
selfishness  to  what  in  a  cat  stands  for  pa¬ 
triotic  duty — the  cat  should  hunt  rats.  Yet 
she  leaves  this  helpful  job  to  attack  a  useful 
bird.  This  I  am  told  is  an  argument  which 
proves  that  while  humans  have  character 
brutes  have  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  doesn't 
make  much  difference  anyway,  for  a  cat  is 
only  a  tiger  condensed  both  in  size  and  cour¬ 
age.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  seen  human 
beings  who  were  as  bad  as  that  eat  in  dodg¬ 
ing  their  duty  and  trying  to  kill  or  ruin 
worthy  things.  h.  w.  c. 


*41 1 TCP  *  PERPETUAL 

WA I  tn  supply 

usually  means  perpetual  expense.  The  windmill  and 
gasoline  engine  are  costly  to  install  and  run. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  RAM 


Will  work  continuously  wherever  there 
Lfl  running  stream.  Nothing  to  blow 
down,  blow  up,  or  require  attention. 
Kequ  ires  less  head  of  water  to  oper¬ 
ate  than  any  other  ram.  Neverneeds 
repairs.  In  use  by  U.  8.  Gover n- 
ment.  Catalogue  free. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  78,  Chester,  Pa. 


Freeman 

Ensilage 

Cutters 


simplify  silage  cut¬ 
ting.  Made  in  11 
sizes,  cut  5  to  24 

tons  per  hour.  Hand  cutting  or  belt  power,  AU 
light  running.  Investigate  before  buying.  We 
also  manufacture  Windmills,  Wood  Saws,  Corn 
Shellers,  etc.  Write  for  free  catalogue  102. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


LAMP 


“The  lamps  are  very  beautiful, 
all  I  hoped  for.  The  oxidized 
and  antique  copper  finishes  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  prettiest  glassware  will 
not  take  a  back  seat  to  anything  in  the 
prettiest  parlor.  The  light  is  soft,  and  easy  on 
the  eyes,  not  glaring  or  dazzling,  still  you  can 

have  all  the  light  you  want.  ”  T.  B.  TERRY. 

All  progressive  farmers  know  of  Mr.  Terry.  His  famous  books  and  Agricultural 
editorials  in  the  Practical  Farmer  have  ma-’e  him  a  recognized  authority.  The 
above  is  taken  from  his  editorial  in  the  September  17  issue  of  the  Practical 
Farmer  and  is  particularly  gratifying  to  us  because,  while  we  knew  Mr.  Terry 
bought  some  lamps  last  spring,  it  was  the  first  intimation  we  received  of 

His  Very  High  Opinion  of  Them. 

Briefly,  The  Angle  Lamn  is  tbe  economical,  convenient  and  satisfactory  method  of 
burning  kerosene  oil.  Entirely  different  from  the  old  style  lamp.  Makes  kerosene  as 
convenient  as  gas  or  electricity.  Lighted  without  removing  glassware.  You  don’t 
have  to  extinguish  to  fill.  It’s  clean,  safe  and  never  getsout  of  order.  Sold  on  30  days, 
free  trial.  You  should  know  more  about  this  lamp.  Write  for  catalogue  N  listing 
32  varieties  from  $1  80  up. 

THE  ANGLE  MFG.  CO.,  78-80  3Iurray  Street,  New  York, 


ORDER  GRIMM  SPOUTS  NOW. 

Prompt  service  rests  with  you.  Save  20  per  cent,  discount 
on  November  cash  orders.  One-fourth  more  sap  guaran¬ 
teed.  No  injury  to  the  tree.  Catalogue  G  tells  it  all ; 
it  and  sample  Spouts  free. 

G.  H.  GK1MM,  Rutland,  Vt.  and  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


WATER!  WATER! 

No  matter  how  heavy  the  downpour,  not  a  drop  of  water 
penetrates  the  farm  building  roofed  with 

REX  Flint kote  ROOFING 

It  is  not  only  waterproof,  but  fire-resisting,  and  is  fast  taking 
the  place  of  shingles  for  this  reason.  It  can  be  laid  by  any¬ 
one;  is  made  of  the  best  material ;  is  better  looking  and  more 
durable  than  any  other  roofing  known. 

Better  write  for  free  samples  and  our  book  to-day.  It  is  full  of 
points  about  roofing.  Send  for  our  agent’s  name  in  your  locality. 
"Look  for  the  Boy  on  every  roll.” 

J.A.  &  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  bv  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  vou  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  5,  1904. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  I  he  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

THE  PRIZE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Prizes  in  the  last  contest  were  awarded  as  follows: 
M.  J.  Sherwood,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 

C.  M.  Whitney,  Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 

Nyers  Chittenden,  Bradley  Co.,  Tenn. 

We  are  unable  to  print  the  pictures  at  once,  but 
they  will  appear  in  good  time.  We  will  continue  the 
contest  and  offer  prizes  of  $2,  $1.50  and  $1  for  the  best 
farm  photographs  sent  during  the  next  two  weeks. 

* 

Sylvester  Johnson,  treasurer  of  the  Indiana  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  says  he  has  belonged  to  the  American 
Apple  Consumers’  League  for  82  years,  or  ever  since 
he  was  born.  He  also  says  that  faithfully  carrying  out 
the  pledge  to  eat  at  least  two  apples  every  day  has  saved 
his  life.  Members  of  the  Hundred  Years  Club,  who 
pledge  themselves  to  try  to  live  100  years,  all  eat  apples. 

* 

We  understand  that  the  chances  for  obtaining  the 
new  dairy  building  at  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College 
are  good.  The  bill  has  been  introduced,  and  no  serious 
opposition  has  yet  developed.  We  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  that  it  is  never  safe  to  count  a  chicken  or  a  college 
building  until  it  is  out  of  the  shell  and  has  eaten  its  first 
food.  Vermont  farmers  should  “keep  at  it”  therefore. 
In  Ohio  last  year  farmers  lost  part  of  their  appropria¬ 
tion  by  being  too  confident. 

* 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  about  them, 
creamery  sharks  still  get  their  teeth  on  many  a  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Their  favorite  method  is  to  go  into  some 
country  place  and  talk  about  the  great  value  of  a  cream¬ 
ery.  They  tell  wonderful  stories  about  the  profit  to  be 
made,  and  usually  say  they  have  some  special  process 
or  some  advantage  in  the  market  which  enables  their 
patrons  to  make  several  cents  per  pound  more  than 
others.  They  usually  bribe  some  “prominent  citizen” 
to  play  the  part  of  Judas  and  go  about  with  them  advis¬ 
ing  people  to  buy  stock  in  the  creamery.  Their  plan 
is  somewhat  as  follows:  They  propose  to  build  and 
equip  a  creamery  for  $5,000,  with  fifty  shares  at  $100 
each.  Farmers  are  induced  to  buy  these  shares.  Some¬ 
times  a  farmer  thinks  he  is  merely  signing  an  agreement 
to  take  the  shares  under  certain  conditions,  only  to  find 
later  that  what  he  really  signed  was  a  note  or  promise 
to  pay  $100.  If  the  money  is  pledged  the  creamery  is 
built  and  would  usually  be  considered  expensive  at 
$2,500,  or  half  the  price  paid.  Sometimes,  when  farmers 
are  left  with  such  a  white  elephant  on  their  hands,  they 
rally,  put  up  more  money  and  make  it  pay  small  interest. 
Usually,  however,  the  money  is  lost.  It  is  strange  that 
an  entire  stranger,  often  a  man  with  all  the  marks  of 
a  bluffer  and  fraud,  can  come  to  reputable  farmers  and 
humbug  them  in  this  way.  They  do  not  always  carry 
off  their  game.  In  a  community  near  New  York  the 
creamery  sharks  actually  got  a  number  of  farmers  to 
subscribe  for  stock.  The  signers  were  brought  together, 
shown  copies  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  in  which  this  game  is 
exposed,  and  reasoned  with  by  sensible  men.  As  a 
result  they  hired  a  lawyer,  found  out  their  legal  posi¬ 


tion,  and  notified  the  creamery  shark  that  they  refused 
to  take  the  stock.  Of  course  the  shark  blustered  and 
bluffed,  but  he  could  not  force  the  stock  upon  these  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  he  did  not  dare  to  sue  them.  The  result 
was  that  he  backed  out  and  left  for  parts  where  people 
were  not  so  wise.  This  game  is  attempted  again  and 
again,  on  a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  with  all  sorts  of 
goods,  and  it  is  saddening  to  think  that  such  frauds  live 
on  the  fat  of  the  land  after  trying  it  out  of  confiding 
farmers. 

* 

Two  weeks  ago  a  Vermont  reader  gave  us  some  argu¬ 
ments  for  mule  breeding.  The  following  news  item 
from  Allentown,  Pa.,  indicates  that  the  mule  may  serve 
as  an  antidote  for  the  “auto”  habit : 

The  automobilists  admitted  that  several  miles  out  of  town 
their  searchlight  discovered  a  big  mule  grazing  by  the  road¬ 
side.  The  French  tooter  whooped  a  warning  and  the  chauf¬ 
feur  decided  he'd  see  how  close  he  could  steer  to  that  mule 
without  hitting  him.  The  animal  paid  absolutely  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  machine  until  it  was  within  three  feet  of  him, 
and  then  he  let  go  his  hind  legs.  One  tire  and  the  engine 
hood  were  kicked  clear  off.  the  machine  and  the  steering 
gear  was  put  out  of  commission.  The  mule  kept  on  grazing, 
while  the  autoists  spent  several  hours  putting  on  a  new 
tire  and  making  other  repairs. 

West  Virginia  has  prohibited  the  driving  of  autos 
on  roads  of  that  State.  We  do  not  believe  such  prohi¬ 
bition  will  ever  prohibit.  We  cannot  prevent  the  use 
of  autos,  but  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  use  special 
tracks  or  roads.  They  are  *as  dangerous  as  the  steam 
cars,  and  have  no  more  right  to  run  on  our  public 
highways. 

* 

Last  week  we  gave  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  New  Hampshire  regarding  the  right  of  a  farmer  to 
protect  his  property  when  threatened  by  wild  animals. 
Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  letter 
from  the  Attorney  General  of  Delaware: 

We  have  had  no  decision  in  our  court  upon  the  right  of 
a  farmer  to  kill  birds  in  order  to  protect  crops.  Under  our 
law  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  raising  of  any  case  involv¬ 
ing  the  question.  Section  7  of  the  existing  law,  passed  in 
March,  1901,  upon  the  subject,  reads  as  follows: 

“Section  7.  The  English  or  European  house  sparrow 
(Passer  domesticus),  the  Red-wing  blackbird,  the  Purple 
grackle,  sometimes  kuown  as  the  Crow  blackbird,  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  birds  protected  by  this  Act ;  nor  shall  this 
Act  prohibit  any  person  from  killing  any  bird  on  his  own 
premises,  when  in  the  act  of  destroying  his  grain,  fruit, 
berries  or  poultry ;  such  birds  so  killed  shall  not  be  offered 
for  sale.”  h.  h.  ward. 

Attorney  General. 

In  Virginia  the  law  excepts  11  birds.  No  case  has 
yet  been  carried  to  the  higher  courts,  but  we  believe 
that  the  principles  which  govern  the  New  Hampshire 
case  quoted  last  week  will  be  held  sound.  The  Delaware 
law  seems  to  us  just  and  right.  We  favor  such  a  law 
in  the  Northern  States. 

* 

A  reader  wants  to  know  why  we  approve  of  spending 
public  money  for  agricultural  colleges,  institutes  and 
other  meetings,  or  for  pamphlets  and  bulletins.  “Do 
you  not  see,”  he  says,  “that  all  this  injures  your  own 
businesss?  What  use  will  people  have  for  farm  papers 
if  all  this  public  information  is  given  away?”  To  the 
first  question  we  answer,  no,  we  do  not  see  it.  We  favor 
all  the  practical  education  that  can  be  made  available 
for  farmers.  We  much  prefer  the  fair  competition  of 
education  to  the  monopoly  of  ignorance.  Anything  that 
will  make  a  farmer  think,  or  which  encourages  the  read¬ 
ing  habit,  can  be  turned  to  the  advantage  of  a  farm 
paper.  As  to  the  second  question — judging  from  our 
own  experience — people  have  greater  use  for  a  farm 
paper  than  ever  before.  Circulation  increases  and  new 
readers  are  constantly  appearing.  It  is  true  that  new 
conditions  force  the  farm  paper  into  growth.  It  can  no 
more  stand  still  and  live  than  a  peach  tree  can  bear 
fruit  without  making  new  wood.  It  has  been  said  that 
farm  papers  have  not  grown  as  rapidly  as  other  papers 
and  magazines  have  done.  We  think  some  of  the  others 
have  grown  so  fast  that  they  have  lost  influence  with 
their  readers.  The  farm  papers  have  kept  closer  to 
the  development  of  those  who  read  them  than  any  others. 

* 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  finally  settled  the  oleo¬ 
margarine  tax  question.  One  point  was  left  open  at  the 
last  decision.  Palm  oil  was  used  by  the  manufacturers 
to  color  oleo  so  that  it  would  resemble  butter.  They 
claimed  that  this  was  a  vegetable  substance,  and  a  legiti¬ 
mate  oil  used  in  making  the  oleo,  therefore  its  use  was 
justified,  and  it  did  not  represent  “coloring  matter”  as 
meant  by  the  law.  This  meant  everything  to  the  oleo 
makers.  If  the  court  decided  that  the  palm  oil  was 
merely  a  part  of  the  oleo,  like  lard  or  beef  fat,  the  tax 
on  the  mixture  would  be  only  one-fourth  cent  per  pound. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  court  decided  that  the  palm 
oil  was  added  merely  to  color  the  other  fats  so  as  to 
make  them  resemble  butter,  the  tax  would  be  10  cents 
a  pound.  The  court  takes  the  view  that  the  palm  oil 
was  used  for  coloring  purposes,  and  that  oleo  containing 


it  must  pay  the  full  tax.  This  decision  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  dairymen,  but  it  will  not  do  to  drop  the  matter 
entirely.  I  he  oleo  makers  employ  expert  chemists  who 
will,  if  they  can  possibly  do  so,  find  some  way  of  color¬ 
ing  oleo  so  as  to  escape  the  heavy  tax.  It  is  the  political 
duty  of  the  Government  to  watch  for  such  things,  but 
the  moral  duty  of  farmers  to  see  that  the  Government 
does  not  fail. 

*. 

The  long  list  of  “easy  work  at  home”  frauds  is  still 
with  us,  and  the  crop  of  victims  is  always  large,  es¬ 
pecially  when  long  evenings  give  a  greater  portion  of 
leisure.  Sometimes  it  is  “copying  letters  in  spare  time” 
for  which  they  offer  weekly  incomes  which  would  not 
be  paid  by  a  reputable  firm  employing  similar  labor  seven 
or  eight  hours  a  day;  sometimes  it  is  sewing  or  fancy 
work ;  sometimes  the  sale  of  proprietary  compounds. 
Only  one  thing  is  certain  about  such  advertisements, 
and  that  is  the  demand  for  a  remittance  or  deposit, 
either  to  pay  for  materials,  or  as  a  “guarantee  of  good 
faith.”  We  have  followed  up  a  long  list  of  such  adver¬ 
tisers,  and  however  glittering  their  offers  may  appear, 
they  always  resolve  themselves  into  some  such  scheme. 
Modern  conditions  of  industry  really  leave  no  place 
for  the  unskilled  home  worker,  or  we  should  not  hear 
of  poor  women  in  this  city  who  work  buttonholes  for 
nine  cents  a  hundred  or  finish  overalls  for  35  cents  a 
dozen.  Modern  women’s  work  is  centralized  in  great 
factories,  save  in  the  case  of  skilled  individuals,  but 
we  believe  the  problem  of  work  at  home  will  finally  be 
solved,  not  by  herding  in  cities,  but  by  establishing  handi¬ 
craft  communities.  This  is  being  tested  in  both  America 
and  England,  rug-making,  weaving,  embroidery,  lace¬ 
making  and  cabinet-making  being  among  the  industries. 
In  the  meantime  think  twice,  and  then  tell  us  about  it, 
before  you  send  money  to  a  firm  advertising  “easy  work 
at  home.” 

♦ 

The  Iowa  Trade  Journal  asked  the  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  Iowa  if  they  were  in  favor  of  a  parcels  post. 
All  who  replied  say  they  are  opposed  to  such  a  post, 
and  will  vote  against  a  bill  which  calls  for  it.  In  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  this  the  Trade  Journal  says:: 

If  we  are  ever  cursed  with  a  parcels  post  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  the  advocates  of  that  measure  have  succeeded  in  win¬ 
ning  the  majority  of  the  members  of  our  National  Congress 
to  their  way  of  thinking.  So  long  as  we  can  succeed  in 
holding  the  majority  in  opposition  to  the  measure  we  are 
not  in  danger  of  defeat. 

There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  is  the  same  old 
story — we  have  been  through  the  mill  a  dozen  times. 
All  those  who  try  to  hold  back  legislation  which  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  people,  know  that  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress. 
Can  the  man  with  the  vote  push  as  hard  as  the  man 
with  the  dollar?  The  reasons  given  by  these  Congress¬ 
men  are  that  a  parcels  post  would  hurt  the  business  of 
the  local  dealer  and  would  not  pay  for  itself  in  revenues. 
They  are  willing  that  25  farmers  should  suffer  from  the 
extortion  of  the  express  companies  in  order  that  one 
storekeeper  may  not  be  compelled  to  brighten  up  his 
business  and  keep  up  with  the  procession.  The  fact 
is  that  the  storekeeper  can,  if  he  will,  use  the  parcels  post 
to  advantage.  As  for  revenues,  we  believe  that  after  a 
few  years  of  trial  this  part  of  the  postage  service  would 
be  most  profitable  of  all.  If  these  Congressmen  are 
so  anxious  to  save  money  let  them  begin  by  killing  the 
abuses  in  the  franking  privilege  under  which  Congress¬ 
men  fill  the  mails  with  private  matter.  Iowa  is  an 
agricultural  State.  What  in  the  world  are  her  farmers 
doing  to  permit  these  men  to  say  that  they  put  the 
wishes  of  a  handful  of  storekeepers  above  all  else? 


BREVITIES . 

Time  moves  livelier  as  it  grows  older. 

Shall  we  box  the  apples?  Only  the  best,  and  only  for  a 
fancy  trade. 

It  is  time  to  see  how  the  eggs  packed  in  water  glass  are 
doing.  IIow  do  you  And  them? 

Among  the  worst  Industrial  “grafts”  Is  the  habit  of  graft¬ 
ing  yourself  upon  a  chair  at  a  busy  time. 

Will  some  southern  farmer  tell  us  why  farmers  in  his 
section  have  opposed  the  antl-oleo  legislation? 

What  a  shame  that  such  a  fine  old  apple  as  the  Rhode 
Island  Greening  should  be  so  subject  to  scald  and  scab. 

IIang  up  this  motto — get  your  wife  to  'broider  it  in  silk  : 
The  man  behind  the  meal  bay  is  the  man  who  makes  the  milk. 

A  Connecticut  Italian  was  recently  fined  .$120.90  for  hav¬ 
ing  in  his  possession  six  dead  robins.  We  think  he  will  be 
more  ready  to  sympathize  with  protesting  fruit  growers 
than  with  the  Audubon  Society. 

The  foolish  man  packs  second-class  apples  in  boxes  or 
small  cases  and  tries  to  sell  them,  lie  may  sell  one  lot, 
but  never  another.  The  smaller  the  package  the  larger  a 
worm  hole  looks.  Put  only  first-class  fruit  in  boxes. 

Last  Spring  a  reader  asked  where  he  could  find  wood 
from  the  old  Blue  Pearmain  apple  for  grafting.  We  printed 
his  request,  and  from  a  dozen  States  came  offers  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  wood.  It  was  also  found  that  there  was  a  good 
tree  of  this  variety  within  20  rods  of  the  seeker’s  house — 
though  he  never  knew  it !  There  are  probably  many  of 
us  who  hunt  abroad  for  things  we  need  only  to  find  that 
they  were,  all  the  time,  right  within  our  grasp. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC.— A  great  storm  broke  over  southern  Florida 
October  10-17,  cutting  off  Miami  and  other  towns  on  the  east 
coast  from  outside  communication.  The  schooner  Melrose 
was  wrecked  and  seven  persons  drowned ;  other  vessels  went 
ashore  at  Palm  Beach,  but  without  loss  of  life.  .  .  . 

Chicago  is  in  the  grip  of  the  worst  spell  of  smallpox  since 
1894  and  1895,  according  to  the  Health  Department's  chief 
medical  inspector.  For  the  first  time  in  many  months  the 
pest  has  invaded  the  neighborhoods  of  the  well-to-do.  The 
disease  is  making  strides  everywhere.  The  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  employees  are  busy  day  and  night  trying  to  check  the 
pest.  Smallpox  is  epidemic  in  southern  Illinois  and  causing 
great  alarm.  .  .  .  After  subsisting  on  scant  rations  for 

several  weeks,  during  which  they  suffered  intensely  from 
the  cold,  the  eleven  survivors  of  the  stranded  steamship  Vik¬ 
ing  have  been  picked  up  from  uninhabited  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Labrador  by  the  tug  Douglas  II.  Thomas,  which 
had  been  dispatched  to  their  relief.  They  were  taken  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  post,  at  Iligolet t.  When  the  men 
were  rescued  their  rations*  had  dwindled  to  an  insignificant 
amount  of  salt  pork.  Hour  and  water,  and  their  condition 
was  desperate.  The  Viking,  with  a  f u  11  cargo  of  provisions 
and  supplies  for  a  lumber  concern  at  Grand  River,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Inlet,  was  wrecked  at  Shag  Rock,  Gross  Water  Bay. 
last  August.  Soon  after  a  gale  swept  the  wreck,  carrying 
away  the  greater  part  of  her  stores,  and  forcing  the  crew  to 
abandon  her.  The  captain  and  two  of  the  crew  sought 
refuge  on  a  small  island  to  the  windward  of  the  wreck, 
while  the  other  eight  men  reached  an  Island  to  the  leeward. 
A  vessel,  formerly  sent  to  bring  back  the  Viking's  crew,  was 
also  wrecked.  .  .  Collector  Stranahan  of  the  Port  of 

New  York,  has  undertaken  a  crusade  for  the  enforcement  of 
Section  4,472  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides,  under 
a  penalty  of  $500,  that  all  lire  in  automobiles  shall  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  before  the  machine  enters  any  vessel,  and  not 
relighted  until  the  automobile  is  on  shore  again.  The  law 
was  passed  in  February,  1901,  but  until  the  Slocum  disaster 
It  was  a  dead  letter.  After  that  for  a  short  time  the  ferry 
companies  were  careful  to  enforce  it,  but  lately  the  Col¬ 
lector  heard  of  various  lapses,  and  assigned  several  inspec¬ 
tors  to  watch  for  violations.  Recently  one  of  his  men  dis¬ 
covered  a  gasoline  automobile  with  the  tire  burning  on  one 
of  the  Brooklyn  Ferry  Company’s  boats.  A  complaint  was 
made  and  the  Collector  imposed  the  fine.  A  representative 
of  the  ferry  company  called  at  the  Custom  House  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  company  did  not  propose  to  pay  the  fine. 
Collector  Stranahan  at  once  transmitted  the  papers  to  the 
United  States  District  Attorney,  with  instructions  to  begin 
suit  at  once.  This  suit  will  test  the  validity  of  the  law. 

.  .  .  Fire  started  October  24  in  the  troop  stables  at 
Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  and  destroyed  five  of  them.  Nearly  every¬ 
thing  stored  in  the  stables  was  destroyed,  including  120,000 
rounds  of  ammunition,  many  saddles,  blankets,  feed,  grain 
and  tents.  The  fire  started  while  the  soldiers  were  at  din¬ 
ner  and  was  under  such  headway  when  discovered  that  It 
was  Impossible  for  the  800  soldiers  to  quench  it.  The  loss 
is  estimated  at  $30,000.  .  .  .  Justice  Brewer,  of  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  announced  October  24 
the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  oleomargarine  case  of  August 
Cliff,  of  Chicago,  affirming  the  decision  of  tiie  United  States 
District  Court,  by  which  Cliff  was  convicted  of  violating  the 
portion  of  the  oleojnargarine  law  fixing  a  tax  of  10  cents 
per  pound  on  oleomargarine  artificially  colored.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  palm  oil  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  coloring  the 
substance,  and  the  prosecution  was  resisted  on  the  ground 
that  the  oil  produces  a  natural,  and  not  an  artificial,  color¬ 
ation.  .  .  .  The  Co-operative  Detective  Service  of  Mil¬ 

waukee  has  been  debarred  the  use  of  the  mails.  The  con¬ 
cern  was  conducted  by  August  L.  Ische,  who  “wanted  sharp 
young  men  everywhere ;  $4  a  day  and  expenses ;  experience 
unnecessary.”  According  to  the  testimony  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  those  who  answered  the  advertisement  were  called 
upon  to  give  a  description  of  themselves  and  to  accompany 
the  same  with  a  fee  of  25  cents.  After  that,  on  payment 
of  $2.25,  each  applicant  was  furnished  with  a  certificate  and 
star,  and  the  title  of  “private  detective”  conferred  upon  him. 
Ische  admitted  that  he  itad  never  been  engaged  in  detective 
work,  and  was  unable  to  show  that  any  of  the  persons  enter¬ 
ing  into  contract  with  him  had  obtained  employment  as  a 
detective  or  in  any  other  capacity.  The  Department  decided 
that  the  scheme  was  in  violation  of  the  fraud  provisions  of 
the  postal  laws,  and  accordingly  the  use  of  the  mails  has 
been  denied  the  concern. 

ADMINISTRATION. — Acting  Secretary  Adee  of  the  State 
Department  dispatched  October  25  a  note  looking  to  the 
reassembling  of  the  Hague  Conference.  This  is  an  invita¬ 
tion  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  signa¬ 
tory  powers  of  the  original  Hague  treaty  to  come  together 
again  to  broaden  and  strengthen  the  original  convention,  to 
consider  means  further  to  ameliorate  the  horrors  of  modern 
warfare  and  to  conserve  and  extend  the  rights  of  neutral 
commerce  on  the  high  seas.  In  addition  to  the  signatory 
powers  the  invitation  goes  forward  to  four  of  the  South  and 
Central  American  republics,  which  have  announced  a  desire 
to  adhere  to  the  Hague  Treaty,  but  which  have  so  far  been 
prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  singular  omission  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  clause,  usual  in  such  treaties,  allowing  powers  to 
adhere  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  upon  their  own  applica¬ 
tion.  Thie  note  is  directed  to  the  American  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  abroad,  witli  instructions  to  sound  the  govern¬ 
ments  to  which  they  are  accredited  and  to  extend  President 
Roosevelt's  invitation  in  such  terms  as  they  see  fit.  While 
the  President  has  in  his  invitation  suggested  The  Hague 
as  a  proper  meeting  place  for  the  conference,  a  majority  of 
the  powers  must  determine  that  as  well  as  the  date  of  the 
meeetiug. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS.— October  22  the  Russian 
Baltic  fleet  encountered  a  tleet  of  English  fishing  trawlers  in 
the  North  Sea,  which  either  in  panic  or  inconceivable  igno¬ 
rance  the  Russians  must  have  mistaken  for  a  Japanese 
torpedo  boat  flotilla.  This  is  the  only  explanation  at  pres¬ 
ent  that  can  be  offered  for  the  terrible  fact  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  warships  opened  fire  on  the  defenceless  fishermen  with 
shrapnel,  maintaining  their  fusillade,  according  to  the  fish¬ 
ermen  who  escaped,  for  20  minutes,  sinking  at  least  two 
boats,  killing  two  men  and  wounding  others.  Not  the  least 
disgraceful  feature  of  the  tragedy  is  the  fact  that  the  war¬ 
ships  continued  their  course  without  attempting  to  rescue 
the.  victims  or  even  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  damage 
they  had  done.  The  only  suggestion  that  is  offered  in 
palliation  of  this  inhumanity  is  that  the  Russians  were  so 
overcome  by  panic  that  they  did  their  utmost  to  escape  the 
imagined  enemy.  Captain  l’eaker,  of  the  steam  cutter  Mag¬ 
pie,  accompanying  the  trawlers,  declared  it  was  useless  for 
any  one  to  pretend  that  torpedo  boats  or  destroyers  could 
be  disguised  to  resemble  trawlers.  Moreover,  each  of  the 
trawlers  carried  the  lights  required  by  (lie  British  Board  of 
Trade  rules,  a  duplex  lamp  showing  white  right  ahead,  a  red 
light  on  the  port  side,  a  green  light  on  the  starboard  side 
and  a  globe  lamp  at  the  masthead  showing  white  all  around. 
He  thinks  t hat  the  Russians  lost  their  heads  and  blazed 
away  in  confusion,  and  that  they  steamed  off  when  they  got 
no  reply  and  found  they  had  been  firing  at  harmless  fish¬ 
ermen.  The  inevitable  delays  of  diplomatic  procedure  ap¬ 
pear  to  retard  a  complete  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
acute  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  arising 
from  the  deplorable  North  Sea  affair.  King  Edward  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  Emperor  Nicholas  himself  a  telegram  expressing 
the  deepest  regret  and  a  practical  acknowledgment  that 
Great  Britain’s  peremptory  note  will  receive  a  reply  conced¬ 
ing  every  demand  for  apology  for  the  act  of  aggression 
against  the  British  flag,  compensation  for  sufferers  and  pun¬ 
ishment  for  what  is  everywhere  conceded  to  have  been  a 
gigantic  blunder,  and  the  Russian  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James  has  expressed  to  the  Foreign  Minister,  Lord 
Lansdowne,  his  sorrow  and  sympathy.  These  developments 
have  allayed  to  some  extent  the  deep  resentment  in  the 
public  mind. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  American  Apple  Growers’ 
Congress  will  be  held  in  Library  Ilall,  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
November  9-11.  For  information  concerning  this  meeting, 
or  the  Association,  address  the  secretary,  T.  C.  Wilson, 
Hannibal,  Mo. 

At  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Dairymen’s 
Association  held  in  the  Capitol,  Hartford,  October  19.  it  was 
arranged  to  hold  the  annual  convention  in  Jewell  Hall, 


Hartford,  January  18  and  19,  1905.  There  will  be  several 
speakers  from  other  States  at  the  annual  gathering,  includ¬ 
ing  Euclid  M.  Cobb,  Monmouth,  111.  ;  ITof.  Charles  I).  Woods 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Orono,  Me.,  and 
I’rof.  It.  A.  Pearson,  of  Cornell  University,  formerly  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 


MAKING  A  HOME  IN  ARKANSAS. 

I  am  on  a  40-acre  place  which  I  bought  last  Fall,  to  be 
paid  for  in  six  years,  $100  annually,  (first  payment  this 
Fall),  interest  at  eight  per  cent;  30  acres  tillable,  balance 
suitable  for  pasture,  situated  on  top  of  a  mountain  with 
gentle  slope  to  the  north ;  very  seldom  any  damage  from 
frost ;  extra  good  location  for  fruit  and  potatoes.  I  sold  in 
June  from  my  four  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  313  bushels  at 
$1.01  per  bushel,  and  125  bushels  al  $1.0(5  per  bushel:  also 
20  bushels  culls  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  clearing  above  all  ex¬ 
penses  $390  on  the  four  acres.  I  have  the  same  land  in  Fall 
potatoes  and  they  are  doing  well.  I  hope  to  make  150 
bushels  from  fhe  Fall  crop  ;  will  hold  till  Spring,  when  they 
will  be  worth  $1  or  more  per  bushel  for  seed.  I  have  also 
two  acres  sweet  potatoes  ready  to  dig;  they  will  yield  75 
or  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  will  be  worth  probably  75  cents 
per  bushel  for  eating  potatoes  and  more  for  seed  (culls) 
when  we  market  in  late  Winter  and  early  Spring.  I  have 
4  lA>  acres  cotton,  from  which  I  have  picked  1,300  pounds, 
worth  about  8%  cents  per  pound ;  will  get  about  700  more. 
I  do  not  expect  to  raise  any  more  cotton,  as  my  land  is 
better  adapted  to  Other  tilings.  I  have  a  little  over  three- 
fourths  acre  of  strawberries,  Michell  and  Gandy,  which  I 
am  now  thinning.  They  look  well,  and  I  hope  to  make  at 
least  $200  from  them.  That  may  .sound  almost  too  big,  but 
one  man  sold  $500  worth  of  Gandy  from  less  than  an  acre 
this  year,  so  a  grocer  who  bought  part  of  them  told  me,  and 
a  German  sold  $1,(500  from  three  acres,  Michell  and  Bubacb. 
Besides  this  I  have  raised  enough  corn  and  nearly  enough 
fodder  to  do  me  next  year.  I  have  paid  out  less  than  $7 
for  labor,  outside  of  potato  digging  and  cotton  picking.  It 
cost  five  cents  per  bushel  to  get  potatoes  picked  up,  and 
costs  75  cents  per  100  for  cotton  picking.  I  quit,  practicing 
medicine  last  Winter  and  went  to  farming  some  $800  in 
debt  besides  my  place.  I  have  a  sorry  house  to  live  in.  and 
poor  equipment  to  work  with,  but  hope  to  pay  out,  catch  up 
and  make  a  beautiful  home  here  in  a  few  years.  There  is 
much  satisfaction  and  I  believe  some  money  to  be  got  out 
of  farming  here.  _  akicansas. 


THE  APPLE  CROP . 

Apple  crop  rather  light  or  rather  uneven,  good  in  some 
orchards  and  none  in  others.  Farmers  are  selling  freely  at 
from  50  to  75  cents  a  bushel  in  our  home  towns;  not  much 
will  go  in  storage  here.  g.  w.  h. 

Gallery,  Fa. 

The  apple  buyers  have  not  made  any  better  offers ;  40  and 
50  cents  per  100  for  bulk  stock  or  about  $1  per  barrel  is 
all  they  want  to  pay.  Dry  houses  pay  20  cents  per  100; 
most  people  selling  at  this  price;  not  many  going  into  stor¬ 
age  in  this  vicinity.  c.  it.  j. 

I’enfield,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  in  (his  locality,  as  well  as  in  most  of 
eastern  Kansas  and  Missouri,  is  almost  an  entire  failure.  I 
think  there  will  not  be  a  barrel  of  apples  packed  in  Wyan¬ 
dotte  County.  In  central  and  western  Kansas,  particularly 
in  the  Arkansas  Valley,  it  is  said  there  is  a  fine  crop,  but 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  prices  paid. 

Kansas.  w.  D.  c. 

Apples  are  not  moving  as  freely  as  for  the  past  few  years. 
Some  have  sold  for  $1.50  for  Baldwin  and  $1.25  for  Green¬ 
ing.  Much  of  the  poorer  grades  are  sold  in  bulk  for  from 
40  to  (50  cents  per  100,  but  many  farmers  are  holding  for 
better  prices.  Some  are  sending  to  cold  storage  houses. 
Many  will  be  put  in  cellars  if  prices  do  not  advance. 

Hilton,  N.  Y.  B.  w.  B. 

In  this  section  a  few  farmers  sold  their  apple  crop  early 
for  95  cents  per  barrel.  Later  buyers  have  been  paying  75 
cents.  Some  have  sold  for  latter  figure.  Most  of  the  fruit 
growers  here  have  fruit  houses  or  cellars,  and  are  storing 
their  fruit.  Some  have  put  their  fruit  in  New  York  cold 
storage.  c.  J.  L. 

West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

The  apple  crop  is  still  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  (he 
growers.  Buyers  are  offering  for  No.  1  red  fruit  from  $1 
to  $1.40,  barrels  included.  Some  have  sold,  but  a  good  many 
are  holding  back  for  a  higher  price.  Some  are  being  sold 
in  bulk  at  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  hand  picked.  I  hardly 
think  farmers  in  this  locality  will  put  much  fruit  In  stor¬ 
age.  The  hope  seems  to  be  that  the  price  will  advance  soon. 

Stanley,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  v.  b. 

A  large  acreage  of  potatoes  was  planted  in  Spring,  but 
the  blight  has  been  so  destructive  that  some  fields  average 
only  about  50  per  cent,  while  those  dug  earlier  have  rotted 
in  the  bin  fully  as  much.  I’otatoes  that  have  been  sprayed 
four  or  five  times  from  the  last  week  of  July  to  the  last 
week  of  August  are  free  from  rot,  and  average  about  300 
bushels  per  acre.  c.  n. 

Macungie,  Pa. 

The  apple  business  has  taken  a  new  departure.  We  have 
never  known  the  farmers  to  be  shipping  their  own  apples  so 
freely.  Buyers  do'  not  raise  on  their  first  price,  and  $1.25 
per  barrel  is  the  best  offer  being  made.  Many  apples  are 
being  placed  by  the  fruit  growers  in  cold  storage  in  the 
cities  awaiting  better  prices.  It  seems  to  be  the  commis¬ 
sion  merchants’  year.  w.  a.  b. 

Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

Apples  are  not  as  extensively  grown  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  county  as  in  northern  and  western.  A  large 
share  of  the  crop  is  sold  in  bulk,  and  shippers  send  them 
loose  in  car  lots.  Greenings  bring  about  20  cents  per  50 
pounds;  Baldwins  22  to  24  cents;  Kings  $1.20  per  barrel; 
windfalls  for  dry  house  15  cents  per  100  pounds.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  will  not  be  gathered,  and  in  the  Winter 
thousands  of  city  people  will  not  eat  a  good  apple  once  a 
day.  g.  f.  w. 

Fairport,  N.  Y. 

Apples  are  selling  quite  readily  to  driers,  or  rather  such 
sales  were  mostly  made  a  month  ago,  for  the  quite  uniform 
price  of  20  cents  per  100  pounds  shaken  off  and  delivered 
without  sorting.  Buyers  are  offering  (50  cents  per  barrel 
for  picked  apples  in  piles,  the  buyer  to  furnish  barrels  and 
do  the  packing,  the  farmer  to  deliver.  There  seems  to  be 
no  present  prospect  of  rise,  and  yet  it  is  very  sure  to  come. 
Buyers  ask  $1.40  per  barrel  for  this  stock,  f.  o.  b. 

Weedsport,  N.  Y.  j.  g. 

Frost  lias  not  visited  us  yet,  weather  very  dry,  streams 
low.  Apples  about  picked ;  corn  in  the  shock,  with  good 
crop  well  cared  for.  Apples  are  selling  at  40  to  00  cents 
per  bushel  at  railroad  for  loose  shipment.  Prices  are  better 
for  good  Winter  fruit  in  barrels,  $1.40  to  $2.25;  barrels 
30  to  35  cents;  short  crop  with  inferior  apples.  The  scab 
has  done  great  damage.  All  see  the  necessity  for  spraying 
and  better  culture.  a.  j. 

Waynesville,  N.  C. 

The  buyers  have  opened  up  in  a  small  way,  paying  $1.25 
for  green  and  $1.40  for  red;  $1.75  for  good  Kings,  and 
hardly  anyone  selling.  It  seems  to  me,  with  the  western 
crop  poor,  with  the  drop  by  the  wind  and  frost,  coupled  with 
the  lateness  of  picking,  that  when  the  first  killing  frost 
strikes  us  there  will  lie  more  apples  on  the  ground  than 
we  have  ever  seen  before.  If  this  proves  to  be  a  fact,  with 
what  I  believe  to  be  no  larger  crop  than  last  year  in  this 
country,  apples  must  be  worth  more  money  later  in  the 
season.  Many  of  the  farmers  will  store.  t.  b.  w. 

Hall’s  Corners,  N.  Y. 

We  have  a  large  crop  of  apples  in  Wayne  County.  The 
bulk  of  them  will  go  to  the  evaporators;  probably  not  over 
25  per  cent  will  be  barreled.  The  apple  buyers  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  buy  these  apples  cheap  enough  so  to  be  sure  not 
to  lose  any  money  on  them.  The  heavy  winds  about  October 
1  have  materially  reduced  the  barreling  apples;  still  more 


will  be  barreled  here  if  the  farmers  can  get  them  picked 
than  any  year  since  189(5.  Buyers  are  offering  from  $1.15, 
including  barrels  for  Greenings,  to  $1.40  for  Baldwins.  Very 
few  of  the  farmers  are  selling  so  far;  are  waiting  devel¬ 
opments.  B.  j.  c. 

Sodus,  N.  Y. 

In  this  locality  there  is  about  70  per  cent  of  a  full  crop 
of  apples,  and  they  are  mostly  of  tine  quality  ;  some  fungus 
upon  the  Greenings,  and  hardly  any  upon  other  varieties. 
We  have  a  storage  capacity  of  about.  175,000  barrels  alto¬ 
gether  ;  two  cold  storage  buildings,  one  80,000  barrels,  the 
other  20,000,  and  the  farmers  are  putting  in  storage  four- 
fifths  of  the  apples.  Prices  paid  by  the  buyers  were  for 
Greening  $1.20  to  $1.50;  King  $1.75;  Baldwin,  $1.25  to 
$1.50;  Russet  $1.25  to  $1.50.  Farmers  are  not  selling  their 
apples  this  season.  Many  of  the  large  crops  are  being  held 
and  put  in  storage,  holding  them  for  better  prices. 

Albion,  N.  Y.  j.  b. 

Latest  cable  advices  from  the  principal  apple  markets  in 
Great  Britain  report  a  more  unfavorable  condition  of  their 
markets,  and  while  prices  are  a  little  lower  on  fine  condi¬ 
tioned  parcels,  they  had  to  make  some  very  low  sales  in 
order  to  clear  a  great  many  lots  that  arrived  out  in  bad 
order,  such  as  Snows,  Greenings,  Pippins  and  Ilubbardstons. 
Prices  realized  for  the  best  landed  conditioned  parcels  gave 
nets  here  in  Boston  of  $2  to  $2.50  for  King,  Wealthy  and 
McIntosh  Red  per  barrel.  Russet,  Harvey  and  Spy  sold  to 
give  nets  of  $1.25  to  $1.90.  Greening  sold  to  give  nets  from 
50  cents  to  $1  a  barrel.  Baldwin  and  Ben  Davis  sold  to 
give  nets  from  75  cents  to  $1.25.  Some  fine  King,  McIntosh 
Red  and  Wealthy,  in  half  barrel  cases,  sold  to  give  nets  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  per  case.  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Northern  Spy 
and  Russet  sold  to  give  nets  of  90  cents  to  $1.25  per  case. 
Some  cases  that  were  badly  packed,  consisting  of  Fall  fruit, 
sold  to  give  nets  from  50  to  75  cents  per  case  here  in  Boston, 
while  the  same  kind  of  fruit  that  was  sent  in  barrels  did  not 
give  as  much  net  per  barrel  as  these  cases  netted. 

Boston,  Mass.  _ geo.  a.  cochrane. 

GIVE  US  BETTER  WIRE. 

I  am  glad  you  have  taken  up  the  fight  for  better  fence 
wire,  and  when  that  is  won  it  may  well  be  continued  for 
nails  in  particular  and  hardware  in  general.  Our  fences 
are  all  home  built,  of  simple  wire,  either  barbed  or  smooth. 
Our  air  is  very  salt.  I  have  just  inspected  wire  put  up  20 
years  ago,  and  find  it  much  better  than  that  put  up  six 
years  ago,  though  nearer  to  the  ocean.  I  notice  the  six- 
year  wire  is  a  general  rust  color,  but  not  yet  badly  weak¬ 
ened.  One  place  for  about  six  feet  each  side  of  a  factory 
splice  retains  some  zinc.  Your  correspondents  who  blame 
the  wire  metal  as  well  as  the  coating  are  certainly  right, 
and  the  fault  extends  to  nails,  tubing  and  all  steel  or  Iron¬ 
ware.  I  have  one  pump  pipe  that,  is  doing  decent  work  after 
2(5  years’  service;  a  later  one  gave  water  unfit  for  use  after 
12  years,  and  was  replaced  by  entirely  new  material  less 
than  four  years  ago.  For  more  than  a  year  it  has  given 
water  unfit  to  use,  not  only  rusty,  but  ill-smelling.  There 
are  old  hinges  on  the  place  more  than  50  years  old.  of  good 
strength  yet.  A  pair  of  rub-irons  on  my  farm  wagon  went 
to  pieces  like  a  bread  crust  in  water  in  about  three  years. 
The  damage  to  shingle  roofs  by  means  of  short-lived  nails 
is  beyond  any  sort  of  computation.  One  other  fact:  We 
have  a  fence  made  of  discarded  telegraph  wire.  I  will  not 
even  guess  its  age.  The  zinc  was  all  off  years  ago,  but  the 
wire  lasts;  it  is  soft  to  bend  and  easy  to  cut.  A  piece  of 
new  wire  is  stiff  and  hard  to  cut,  aud  falls  in  flakes  of  rust 
soon  after  the  zinc  is  gone.  e.  l.  s. 

Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


CANADIAN  WHEAT. — The  following  statement  is  made 
by  the  Canadian  Information  Bureau  :  Owing  to  the  scare 
created  by  the  discovery  of  rust  in  a  part  of  Manitoba  in 
August  an  erroneous  impression  has  got  abroad  as  to  the 
size  of  this  year's  crop  in  western  Canada.  At  the  time  of 
the  scare  a  well-known  wheat  estimator  put  the  whole 
western  Canadian  crop  as  low  as  42,000,000  bushels,  and  one 
guess  even  had  it  as  low  as  35,000,000  bushels.  Now  thrash¬ 
ing  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  can  be  asserted  without  doubt 
that  the  western  Canadian  wheat  crop  will  be  about  (50,000,- 
000  bushels,  or  an  average  of  17  bushels  to  the  acre,  as  good 
an  average  yield  and  a  larger  total  by  7.000,000  bushels  than 
last  year.  The  indications  now  are  that  western  Canada 
will  have  4.500,000  acres  in  wheat  next  year,  and  with  favor¬ 
able  conditions  will  for  the  first  time  produce  a  crop  of 
about  100,000,000  bushels. 

CROFS  IN  IOWA. — October  17  and  no  killing  frost  yet. 
On  September  10  I  wrote  you  that  at  least  three  weeks  of 
warm  weather  were  needed  to  mature  the  corn  crop.  We 
have  now  had  over  five  weeks  of  dry,  warm  weather,  and 
the  corn  crop  is  all  safe.  We  had  a  light  frost  on  three 
occasions  during  the  last  five  weeks,  but  not  enough  to 
injure  anything.  Tender  crops,  such  as  tomato,  squash  and 
pumpkin  vines,  are  still  growing  as  vigorously  as  at  any 
time  last  Summer.  Strawberries  are  blossoming,  and  some 
report,  having  picked  ripe  berries.  We  had  one  piece  of 
corn  of  1(5  acres,  timber  laud,  from  which  the  timber  had 
been  cut  three  years  ago.  Last  Spring  we  removed  the 
stumps,  hauled  them  in  large  piles  and  burned  them:  plowed 
the  land  in  May  and  May  29  and  30  planted  to  yellow  dent 
corn  in  drills  three  feet  six  inches,  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
row.  It  came  up  well  and  made  a  very  heavy  growth  of 
stalks,  but  did  not  begin  to  ear  until  the  latter  part  of 
August.  When  I  wrote  you  on  September  10  this  field  was 
in  wlrtit  we  call  ‘“good  roasting  ears,”  and  at  that  time 
we  did  not  expect  to  get  much  sound  corn  from  it,  but 
thanks  to  the  long  dry  Fall,  it  has  made  the  largest  crop 
of  good  corn  we  have  ever  harvested.  Nearly  every  ear  is 
sound,  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  crib.  We  have  husked 
a  few  loads  to  feed,  and  two  rows  of  corn  (50  rods  long 
make  15  inches  in  wagon  box,  15  bushels  shelled  corn,  or 
about  90  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre.  I  think  the  corn 
crop  in  eastern  Iowa  will  be  the  largest  for  several  years, 
and  corn  will  probably  be  cheaper,  which  will  be  good  news 
to  our  eastern  friends  as  well  as  the  cattle  and  sheep  feeders 
in  Iowa.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  would  like  to  know 
what  land  is  worth  that  will  raise  such  a  crop  of  corn. 
Myself  and  another  man  rent  this  farm  of  200  acres,  for 
which  we  pay  $500  per  year  for  three  years.  We  moved 
here  last  March  ;  the  farm  was  then  offered  for  $50  per  acre. 
If  we  can  continue  to  raise  such  crops  I  think  we  can  buy 
it  when  our  lease  expires,  although  some  of  the  wise  ones 
shook  their  heads  when  we  rented  it,  and  said  :  “They  can 
never  make  the  rent,”  and  I  must  confess  to  some  misgivings 
myself  during  the  Summer.  We  expect  to  feed  a  carload  of 
cattle  and  a  carload  of  hogs,  and  think  we  can  make  at 
least  50  cents  per  bushel  from  our  corn,  of  which  we  shall 
have  about  3,000  bushels.  We  also  had  about  800  bushels 
of  oats  and  36  bushels  buckwheat,  40  tons  of  hay  and 
pastured  75  head  of  cattle  and  horses.  n.  o.  f. 

Cedar  Co.,  Iowa.  _ _ 


BUSINESS  BITS . 

Tiie  low-down  wagons  manufactured  by  the  Geneva  Metal 
Wheel  Co.,  Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio,  seem  to  be  the  right  sort 
for  farm  work.  This  company  also  makes  steel  wheels, 
which  will  fit  any  wagon.  A  catalogue  giving  full  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  mailed  to  any  reader  writing  for  it.  Address 
as  above. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.  announces  its  Grand  Prize 
award  just  given  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  The  De  Laval 
exhibit  at  St.  Louis  is  a  creditable  one,  and  has  attracted 
much  attention  since  the  opening  of  the  fair.  Aside  from 
their  own  display,  five  De  Laval  machines  are  in  operation 
in  the  different  departments  of  the  Exposition. 

Those  gloves  offered  by  the  Russian  Fur  Co.,  Gloversvllle, 
N.  Y..  will  we  expect  be  the  means  of  keeping  warm  the 
fingers  of  many  of  our  people  this  Winter.  It  is  seldom  that 
one  is  able  to  buy  articles  of  this  kind  direct  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  thus  saving  the  profit  of  both  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer.  Cold  weather  is  coming — be  ready  for  it. 

No  argument  is  required  on  the  advisability  of  cooking 
certain  kinds  of  foods  for  live  stock.  The  “Farmers’ 
Favorite”  cooker  is  all  that  its  name  implies,  aud  can  be 
used  in  many  other  ways  about  a  farm.  L.  It.  Lewis,  12 
Main  Street,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  is  the  manufacturer.  If  in¬ 
terested  write  him  for  circular,  prices  or  any  other  infor¬ 
mation. 
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[  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day 

THE  ROVER. 


Beyond  the  East  the  sunrise,  beyond  the  West 
the  sea. 

And  East  and  West  the  wanderlust  that  will 
not  let  me  be ; 

It  works  in  me  like  madness,  dear,  to  bid  me 
say  Good-bye ! 

For  the  seas  call  aud  the  stars  call,  and  O, 
the  call  of  the  sky  ! 

I  know  not  where  the  white  road  runs,  nor 
what  the  blue  hills  are. 

But  a  man  can  have  the  sun  for  friend,  and 
for  his  guide  a  star ; 

And  there's  no  end  of  voyaging  when  once 
the  voice  is  heard. 

For  the  river  calls  and  the  road  calls,  and  O, 
the  call  of  a  bird  ! 

Yonder  the  long  horizon  lies,  and  there  by 
night  and  day 

The  old  ships  draw  to  home  again^  the  young 
ships  sail  away ; 

\nd  come  1  may,  but  go  I  must,  and  if  men 
ask  you  why, 

You  may  put  the  blame  on  the  stars  and  the 
sun  and  the  white  road  and  the  sky ! 

— Gerald  Gould  in  the  London  Spectator. 

• 

Directoire  collar  and  cuff  sets  are 
among  fashionable  models  brought  into 
favor  by  the  broad  sleeves  and  revers  seen 
on  many  coats  and  waists.  They  have  a 
flat  band  of  lace,  with  an  upright  chiffon 
ruche  and  a  wide  pleated  ruffle  below. 
These  sets  cost  from  $2  up. 

* 

A  woman  who  experiments  with 
combination  cereals  says  that  cream  of 
wheat  and  cornmeal,  half  and  half,  boiled 
together,  makes  a  delicious  porridge ;  so 
do  rolled  oats  and  wheat  flakes.  This 
may  be  borne  in  mind  when  only  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  some  cereal  is  left  in  the  package. 
* 

The  simplest  way  to  utilize  the  coarser 
outside  stalks  of  celery  is  to  cut  in  inch 
lengths  and  boil  until  tender;  then  dress 
either  with  butter  and  seasoning,  or  with 
cream  sauce.  Another  method  is  to  par¬ 
boil,  then  drain,  leaving  the  stalks  about 
four  inches  long.  After  draining  dry, 
dip  the  stalks  in  batter  and  fry  brown  in 
hot  fat.  The  tips  and  other  green  and 
slender  parts  of  the  stalk  should  be  used 
in  soup. 

* 

Fairy  blitter  is  a  delectable  pudding 
sauce  which  goes  well  with  a  variety  of 
dishes.  Beat  together  half  a  cupful  of 
butter  and  a  cupful  of  sugar  until  they  are 
very  white  and  light ;  add  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  cream  and  flavor  with  vanilla.  Put 
into  a  mold  and  let  it  stand  an  hour  or 
more  to  harden.  This  sauce  is  very  nice 
with  plain  boiled  rice,  either  boiled  and 
drained  so  that  each  grain  stands  separate, 
or  boiled  in  a  pudding  bag  so  that  it 
swells  into  a  solid  mold.  This  last  is  an 
old-fashioned  method,  but  with  a  sweet 
sauce  it  is  not  to  be  despised. 

* 

Among  the  newer  ideas  in  fancy  work 
are  cigar-tag  ash  trays,  card  trays,  etc. 
Clear  glass  trays  or  plates  are  used,  the 
decoration  being  applied  on  the  back,  so  as 
to  show  through.  A  cigar  box  picture 
or  medallion  is  put  in  the  center  and  the 
tags  radiate  out  from  this.  A  piece  of  col¬ 
ored  felt  is  then  drawn  smoothly  over 
the  back,  pasted  firmly  to  the  plate  and 
decorations;  this  fits  perfectly,  giving  an 
even  edge.  The  effect  from  the  upper  side 
of  the  tray  is  that  of  a  rich  mosaic,  the 
felt  forming  a  background  where  there  are 
interstices  between  the  decorations,  while 
the  glass  gives  a  lustrous  surface.  Outfits 
for  doing  the  work  are  sold  by  most  de¬ 
partment  stores. 

* 

Among  new  ribbons  Louisine  gives  a 
charming  effect;  this  is  a  soft  silk  with  a 
satiny  finish.  There  are  many  very  beau¬ 
tiful  flowered  ribbons,  which  are  used  for 
girdles  and  trimmings,  and  also  for  making 
fancy  bags.  A  Louisine  ribbon  eight 
inches  wide,  covered  with  delicately  tinted 
orchids,  cost  $2  a  yard;  the  same  width 


in  a  rich  Persian  pattern  of  medallions, 
with  a  border  of  solid  color,  was  $2.45  a 
yard.  Some  very  handsome  flowered  rib¬ 
bons,  with  a  soft  finish  that  suggests  vel¬ 
vet,  reproduce  the  effect  of  antique  bro¬ 
cades  ;  5*4  inches  wide  they  cost  $2  a 
yard.  Cheaper  grades  of  ribbon  repro¬ 
duce  the  flowered  effect  in  taffeta  for  50 
cents  to  $1  a  yard.  A  good  many  om¬ 
bre  or  shaded  ribbons  are  seen,  grad¬ 
ually  paling  from  a  deep  color  to  white; 
they  are  much  used  in  millinery.  They 
are  usually  of  Liberty  satin  or  Louisine. 
In  using  the  term  Liberty,  as  applied  to 
silks  and  ribbons,  many  are  not  aware  that 
it  is  the  name  of  a  great  London  firm, 
Liberty  &  Co.,  who  have  done  much  to  ex* 
press  artistic  feeling  in  dress  and  domestic 
accessories.  _ 

Ironing  Starched  Garments. 

Some  time  since  a  reader  asked  instruc¬ 
tions  for  ironing  starched  collars  and  cuffs. 
The  following  instructions,  from  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Chicago  Record-Herald, 
are  very  clear  and  practical : 

Shirts,  cuffs  and  collars  must  be  washed 
and  dried  before  starching.  Use  boiled 
starch  perfectly  clear  and  not  too  thick, 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  pulverized  borax 
dissolved  to  the  quart  of  starch,  strained 
through  cloth.  Dip  articles  in  the  warm 
starch,  then  wring  and  lay  on  a  clean 
table  or  board  covered  with  a  clean  cloth 
and  rub  in  with  the  flat  hand  all  the  starch 
it  will  hold  in  addition  to  the  dip.  Now 
pull  and  stretch  the  article  in  the  shape  it 
is  to  have  when  ironed,  and  with  the  finger 
tips  smooth  out  every  wrinkle  formed  in 
the  linen.  Go  over  it  with  a  clean  cloth 
that  has  been  wrung  quite  dry  out  of  per¬ 
fectly  clean  and  slightly  blued  water  and 
hang  up  to  dry  on  a  wire  or  line  covered 
with  a  clean  cloth  away  from  any  air 
whatever.  When  quite  dry,  and  about  an 
hour  before  ironing  (not  more  than  one 
hour),  take  a  long  cloth,  as  wide  as  the 
collars  or  cuffs,  and  wring  it  out  of  clean, 
slightly  blued  water,  and,  laying  the  collars 
or  cuffs  down  flat  and  between  each  a  sin¬ 
gle  layer  of  the  damp  cloth,  roll  up  tight. 

For  these  use  none  but  polishing  irons, 
and  these  must  be  rather  hot.  When  ready, 
lay  the  cuff  or  collar,  taken  one  at  a  time 
out  of  the  damp  cloth  and  go  over  it 
lengthwise  with  the  clean,  hot  polishing 
iron  with  rather  strong,  quick  strokes  on 
the  right, side  only.  Generally  a  half  dozen 
of  such  strokes  will  bring  a  nice  smooth 
polish  and  finish  to  a  cuff  or  collar,  after 
which  a  hot  iron  can  be  run  along  on  the 
wrong  side,  which  will  round  or  shape  it. 
Shirt  bosoms  are  starched  in  the  same 
way,  the  lower  half  of  the  front  is  wrung 
out  of  the  water  and  turned  up  on  the 
bosom  and  then  rolled  to  dampen  it  and 
ironed  in  the  same  manner,  treating  the 
collar  and  the  wristbands  the  same  way. 
Air  must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  clothes 
after  they  are  starched ;  irons  must  be 
very  hot,  strokes  must  be  quick  and  strong 
and  clothes,  water,  everything  about  the 
work  must  be  clean.  I  was  the  owner  at 
one  time  of  a  small  laundry  and  used  a 
small  polishing  iron  shaped  a  good  deal 
like  a  Chinese  foot,  with  corrugated  sur¬ 


face  instead  of  smooth.  These  irons  can 
be  bought  at  hardware  stores  and  cost 
about  the  same  as  other  polishing  irons. 

Protecting  Children’s  Beds. 

The  cut,  Fig.  362,  shows  a  device  for 
keeping  the  air  from  an  open  window 
from  blowing  upon  the  heads  of  sleeping 
children,  and  also  for  keeping  restless  little 
sleepers  from  falling  out  of  bed.  A  tri¬ 
angular  piece  of  cloth  is  tacked  with 
round-headed  brass  tacks  to  the  side  of  the 


PROTECTING  A  CHILD’S  BED.  Fig.  362. 

bed.  The  upper  corner  has  a  ring  to  go 
over  a  brass  hook  in  the  head-board. 
During  the  day  this  piece  of  cloth  can  be 
folded  in  under  the  mattress.  If  made  of 
some  pretty  material  and  neatly  bound, 
this  addition  to  the  bed’s  furnishings  will 
not  look  at  all  unattractive,  if  left  in  place 
during  the  day.  w.  D. 

Green  Tomato  Soy. 

This  is  a  delicious  relish,  which  we  have 
made  this  year  for  the  first  time.  It 
requires  one  peck  green  tomatoes ;  one 
quart  onions,  salt  and  vinegar  as  de¬ 
scribed;  one  teaspoonful  ground  cloves; 
one  teaspoonful  ginger;  one  teaspoonful 
cinnamon;  the  same  of  black  pepper;  J4 
teaspoonful  red  pepper;  }4  pound  brown 
sugar;  half  a  grated  nutmeg.  Wash  the 
tomatoes  and  cut  in  slices,  also  the  onions. 
Place  a  layer  of  tomatoes  and  then 
sprinkle  with  salt,  next  a  layer  of  onions 
in  the  same  way — until  all  are  done,  j 
Let  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
drain  well  and  then  put  on  the  stove  ro 
cook,  covering  the  preparation  with  vine¬ 
gar.  Add  the  spices  and  let  it  boil  slow¬ 
ly  together  four  or  five  hours ;  then  bottle 
hot,  leaving  the  covers  off  the  jars  till 
the  next  day. _  s.  M.  T. 

The  Bookshelf. 

Farmer’s  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture; 
by  E.  V.  Wilcox  and  C.  B.  Smith ;  620 
pages  (9*4x7  inches)  500  illustrations; 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York.  This 
unique  book  treats  nearly  7,000  subjects 
of  interest  to  farmers ;  general  farming, 
horticulture,  live  stock,  poultry,  etc.  The 
arrangement  is  convenient,  illustrations 
good  and  matter  clearly  written;  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  any  farm  library.  Sent 
postpaid  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 
price;  cloth,  $3.50;  half  morocco,  $4.50. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  shortest  way  to 
check  the  darker  forms  of  deceit  is  to  set 
watch  more  scrupulous  against  those 
which  have  mingled,  unregarded  and  un¬ 
chastised,  with  the  current  of  our  life. 
Do  not  let  us  lie  at  all.  Do  not 
think  of  one  falsity  as  harmless  and 
another  as  slight  and  another  as  un¬ 
intended.  Cast  them  all  aside ;  they  may 
be  light  and  accidental,  but  they  are  an 
ugly  soot  from  the  smoke  of  the  pit,  for 
all  that;  and  it  is  better  that  our  heart 
should  be  swept  clean  of  them,  without 
overcare  as  to  which  is  largest  or  black¬ 
est. — John  Ruskin. 


You  can  make  better  food  with 

Royal  Raking  Powder 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE. 

Lighter,  sweeter,  more  palatable 
and  wholesome. 


$16  For  lC 

"I  spent  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  and  saved 
$16  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  Range." 

Will  you  spend  one  cent  to  investigate  our 
special  factory  offer  on 

Kalamazoo 

Stoves 


and 

Ranges 

We  ship  direct  to  you 
from  our  own  factory, 

-  freight 

prepaid, 
on 

360 

Days  Ap¬ 
proval 


and  saveyou  from 
25%  to  40%  inthe 
purchase  price. 
You  can’t  find  a 
better  at  any 
price;  if  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  return  it  at  our  expense.  We 
can  do  this  better  because  we  are  the  only  stove 
manufacturers  in  the  world  who  are  selling 
their  entire  product  direct  from  the  factory  to 
the  user.  We  save  you  all  jobbers’,  dealers’  and 
middlemen’s  profits— therefore,  do  not  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  dealers’  prejudice;  investigate  loryonr- 
self.  VVe  have  a  most  extraordinary  bargain 
price  on  our  Oak  Sfova— the  price  will  surely  as¬ 
tonish  you— don’t  buy  until  you  learn  all  about 
the  Kalamazoo  Oak. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  FREE  CATALOGUE 
and  compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  those 
of  local  dealers.  That  will  tell  the  story.  The 
catalogue  is  the  most  complete  ever  Issued  by 
any  manufacturer  selling  direct  to  the  user. 
Describes  our  full  line,  including, 

KALAMAZOO  STEEL  RANCES. 
KALAMAZOO  STEEL  COOK  STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO  OAK  HEATERS  at  special 
factory  prices. 

A  HICH  CRADE  LINE  OF  CAST  COOK 
STOVES  for  wood  or  wood  and  coal. 

A  NEW  CAST  RANCE  for  hard  coal  ex¬ 
clusively,  made  especially  for  the  east¬ 
ern  and  city  trade— a  great  monev  saver. 

A  NEW  SELF  FEEDINC  BASE  BURNER 
— handsomely  nickled— the  equal  of  any 
high  grade  parlor  stove  in  the  world— a 
great  bargain. 

KALAMAZOO  HOT  BLAST  STOVE  for 

soft  coal. 

A  NEW  CAST  COTTAGE  HEATING 
STOVE  for  wood.  ETC.  ETC. 

Don’t  fail  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  many 
good  qualities  and  superior  advantages  of  our 
Crand  Range.  Made  exclusively  for  hard  coal 
or  wood— it’s  the  kind  the  New 
England,  New  York  and  Penn, 
housewives  use— the  price  will 
surprise  you  because  of  its  rea¬ 
sonableness. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges  ’ 
arsequippsd  with  our  Patent  Oven  Ther¬ 
mometer — great  fuel  saver — makes  baking 
and  roasting  easy. 

Highest  grade  patent  blue  polished  steel  plates 
used  in  all  Kalamazoo  Steel  Ranges  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  All  Kalatnazoos  blacked  and  pol¬ 
ished  ready  for  use.  Anyone  can  set  them  up. 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  we  are  real  manufac¬ 
turers— not  simply  dealers;  we  guarantee  our 
product  under  a  820,000  hank  bond:  we  pay  all 
freight  charge*;  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  we  don’t  want  you  to  keep  the  purchase; 
we  give  you  a  360  day  approval  test.  The 
Kalamazoo  is  not  excelled  by  any  stove  or 
range  in  the  world,  and  we  certainly  do  save 
you  money.  Send  for  free  catalogue  No.  114; 
read  our  offer;  compare  our  prices  and  then 
let  us  ship  you  a  Kalamazoo. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  refer  to  any  bank  in  Kalamazoo,  any  Commercial 
Agency,  or  to  the  Editors  of  this  Publication. 


Wood.GobsorRubbish 

Then  getanO-RIB-O  Heater. 
Costs  little.  Intense  radiating 
power.  Holds  fire  over  night 
with  wood.  Burns  anything 
butcoal.  Ashes  removed  only 
2  or  3  times  a  year.  Heats 
like  a  $60  base  burner.  Ex¬ 
tremely  stylish  and  hand¬ 
some.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  refunded. 
One  good  hardware  dealer  !■ 
a  town  sells  It. 

if  there  are  none  on  sale  at 
your  town  send  us  $4.88  and  we 
will  ship  you  prepaid  a  No.  8 
Princess  on  one  months  trial, 
to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if 
not  satisfactory  and  money  refunded.  We  make  Soft  Coal 
Stoves  too.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet  anyway. 


BRISCOE  MFG  CO.  Dept,  r,  Detroit,  Mich. 


“  The  Busy  Man’s  Train." 


Appropriate  in  its  Name, 


Appropriate  in  its  Route, 


Appropriate  in  its  Character--- 


“The  20th  Century  Limited.” 

This  is  The  century  of  all  the 
ages. 

The  New  York  i  entral — Lake 
Shore  20-hour  train  between  N  ew 
York  and  Chicago  (the  two  great 
commercial  centers  of  America)  is 
The  train  of  the  century,  and  is 
appropriately  named 

“  The  20th  Century  Limited.” 

A  beautiful  etching  of  this  train  printed 
on  plate  paper  24  x32  inches  ready  for  fram¬ 
ing  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  50  cents,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York. 


1904. 
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A  Bathroom  at  Small  Cost. 

The  question  of  providing  bathing  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  inmates  of  the  country 
house  is  a  knotty  one.  It  involves  prob¬ 
lems  of  water  supply,  plumbing,  and  sew¬ 
erage  so  difficult  to  solve  that  the 
average  farmer  simply  gives  them  up  and 
goes  without.  For  the  woman  who  does 
not  know  the  luxury  of  a  roomy  bathtub 
and  gallons  of  water  to  lave  tired  limbs 
and  cool  the  heated  flesh,  a  basin  and 
washcloth  may  be  sufficient.  That  it  is 
possible  to  keep  clean  by  this  method,  is 
not  disputed,  but  one  loses  all  the  pleasure 
and  much  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  real 
bathing.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary 
and  rather  irksome  duty,  particularly  by 
the  children.  But  fill  the  big  tub  at  night 
with  warm  water  and  ask  Johnny  and 
Mabel  to  wash  off  the  traces  of  the  day’s 
work  and  play  and  see  if  they  need  a  sec¬ 
ond  invitation. 

We  cannot  all  have  a  modern  bathroom 
fitted  with  exposed  plumbing,  tiled  walls, 
and  the  other  luxuries  possible  to  the  rich, 
but  most  of  us  can  set  apart  some  small 
corner  of  the  home  where  a  bath  can  be 
taken  in  privacy  and  comfort.  The  first 
requisite  is  that  the  place  shall  be  warm. 
In  many  houses,  a  large  bedroom,  usually 
“mother’s  room”  opens  from  the  living- 
room.  By  using  an  oil  heater  In  the  cold¬ 
est  weather,  this  apartment  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  a  bathroom  at  short  notice. 
Stretch  a  curtain  across  one  end  and  in¬ 
stall  a  large  tin  tub  on  a  big  square  of 
linoleum.  In  England  this  arrangement 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
If  each  person  assists  in  preparing  and 
clearing  away  his  own  bath,  the  burden  is 
not  heavy  for  the  housewife  or  domestic 
even  where  many  baths  are  taken.  If 
you  fear  the  mess  and  clutter,  place  the 
tub  in  the  kitchen.  It  may  have  a  lid  to 
cover  it  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  con¬ 
venient  shelf  when  not  in  use. 

In  our  home,  a  bedroom  which,  as  one 
of  the  family  feelingly  complained,  “was 
not  big  enough  to  swing  a  cat  in,”  be¬ 
came  the  bathroom.  We  like  large,  airy 
quarters,  so  turn  our  backs  on  the  small 
stuffy  room  and  all  sleep  upstairs.  A 
second-hand  tub  was  found  at  the  hospital 
of  the  neighboring  town.  It  was  dingy 
and  clumsy  looking,  being  of  the  old- 
fashioned  “boxed-in”  pattern.  No  one 
would  give  it  a  second  look  after  viewing 
the  shining,  new,  enamel  tub  installed  in 
its  place.  We  did  look  at  it,  for  its  pos¬ 
sibilities  dawned  upon  us.  When  we 
scraped  off  the  old  paint  and  found  that 
its  material  was  copper,  we  knew  that  we 
had  secured  a  real  treasure,  good  for  a 
lifetime  with  ordinary  care.  First  we 
bored  a  hole  in  the  floor  for  the  short 
waste  pipe.  This  descended  into  an  up¬ 
right  length  of  sewer  pipe  and  so  under 
the  wall  of  the  house  into  the  kitchen 
drain  only  a  few  feet  away.  The  out¬ 
side  of  the  tub  was  painted  cream  color, 
the  inside  given  two  coats  of  bathtub 
enamel.  The  floor  is  like  that  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  dining-room  of  hard  varnished 
pine.  A  washstand  over  which  hangs 
grandmother's  big,  old-fashioned  mirror, 
is  at  one  end  of  the  room,  at  the  other  are 
racks  for  towels,  soap  and  sponges.  On 
the  wall  is  the, medicine  cabinet,  fashioned 
from  a  good-sized  box  by  fitting  in  a  door 
and  shelves.  The  family  medicines  are 
stored  inside  and  secured  from  the  med¬ 
dling  of  childish  fingers  by  a  fastener  high 
at  the  top.  We  value  our  improvised  cab¬ 
inet,  for  it  saves  confusion  in  times  of 
sickness  and  accident  by-  keeping  every¬ 
thing  together. 

If  we  were  forced  to  give  up  such  rooms 
as  we  could  do  without,  the  bathroom 
would  be  retained  as  one  of  the  indispen- 
sables.  On  every  farm  which  is  owned  by 
the  occupant,  a  bathroom  should  be  se¬ 
cured.  Don’t  be  frightened  by  visions  of 
plumbers’  bills  and  expensive  heating  ap¬ 
paratus.  If  an  abundance  of  soft  water  is 
at  hand,  the  rest  can  be  easily  arranged. 
A  good  cistern  will  furnish  the  supply  and 
this  or  running  water  should  be  in  every 
house.  A  wash  boiler  of  hot,  and  a  few 
pails  of  cold  water  are  sufficient  for  sev- 
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eral  baths.  Begin  if  you  must  in  this 
humble  way  and  add  the  improvements  as 
you  can.  The  benefits  will  be  great,  not 
only  to  yourself,  but  to  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion.  M.  E.  COLEGROVE. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  model  shown  in  No.  4843  is  made 
of  tobacco  brown  veiling,  with  yoke  and 
cuffs  of  ecru  lace  and  the  trimming  band 
of  silk  embroidered  with  little  circles  and 
stitched  with  silk.  The  waist  and  sleeves 
are  both  gathered  at  their  upper  edges  and 
joined  to  the  band  which  closes  with  the 
waist  at  the  center  front,  while  the  yoke 
is  closed  at  the  left  shoulder  seam.  The 
collar  is  one  of  the  new  ones,  of  the 
turn-over  sort,  and  can  be  slashed  and 
worn  with  a  tie,  as  illustrated,  or  left 
plain  as  preferred.  The  waist  consists  of 
the  fitted  lining,  which  is  optional,  fronts, 


4843  Misses’ Fancy  Blouse,  12  to  16yrs. 

back,  sleeves,  yoke  and  trimming  band. 
When  the  lining  is  used  the  sleeves  are 
faced  on  indicated  lines  to  form  cuffs  but 
when  it  is  omitted  cuffs  of  the  required 
depth  are  made  separate  and  joined  to  the 
lower  edges  of  the  sleeves.  The  waist 
is  gathered  at  its  lowest  edge,  made  to 
blouse  slightly  at  back  as  well  as  front 
and  is  closed  invisibly  by  means  of  but¬ 
tons  and  loops.  The  quantity  of  material 
required  for  the  medium  size  is  3)4  yards 
21  inches  wide,  3 yards  27  inches  wide 
or  yards  44  inches  wide,  with  %  yards 
of  all-over  lace  for  yqke  and  cuffs  and 
3/$  yards  of  silk  for  trimming  band.  The 
pattern  4843  is  cut  in  sizes  for  gifls  of  12, 
14  and  16  years  of  age ;  price,  10  cents. 

Simple  little  frocks,  with  skirts  and 
body  portions  in  one  suit  little  girls  ad 
mirably  well.  No.  4841  can  be  made  with 
the  slightly  open  square  neck,  as  illus¬ 
trated,  or  be  rendered  high  by  the  addition 
of  the  shield  and  standing  collar,  and  also 
allows  a  choice  of  the  full  length  double 
sleeves  or  the  outer  ones  in  half  length 


cuffs,  while  the  outer  ones  are  in  half 
length  and  in  bell  shape.  The  shield  is 
quite  separate  and,  when  desired,  is  ar¬ 
ranged  under  the  dress  closing  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  back.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (8  years)  is 
5 yards  27  inches  wide,  5  yards  32 
inches  wide  or  3  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  4J/2  yards  of  banding  to  trim  as  il¬ 
lustrated.  The  pattern  4841  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  girls  of  4,  6,  8  and  10  years  of 
age;  price,  10  cents. 


The  waves  forever  move. 

The  hills  forever  rest; 

Yet  each  the  heavens  approve 
And  love  alike  hath  blest 
A  Martha’s  household  care, 

A  Mary’s  cloistered  prayer. 

— Father  Tabb. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


4841  Girl’s  Russian  Dress,  4  to  lOyrs. 

nly.  The  model  is  made  of  royal  blue 
ashmere,  with  trimming  of  embroidered 
anding  edged  with  black,  but  all  the 
materials  in  vogue  for  little  girls’  dresses 
re  equally  appropriate.  The  dress  is  made 
rith  front  and  backs  and  is  laid  in  a  box 
lait  at  center  front  and  back  with  out¬ 
ward  turning  tucks  at  each  side,  the  clos- 
lg  being  made  invisibly  at  the  back  be- 
eath  the  box  plait.  The  long  sleeves  are 
i  bishop  style,  gathered  into  straight 


SCOTT’S  EMULSION 

Scott’s  Emulsion 
Scott’s  Emulsion 
Scott’s  Emulsion 
Scott's  Emulsion 
Scott’s  Emulsion 
— the  old  story,  told  times 
without  number  and  repeated 
over  and  over  again  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  But  it’s 
always  a  welcome  story  to 
those  in  need  of  strength  and 
health.  There’s  nothing  in 
the  world  that  stops  wasting 
diseases  as  quickly  as  Scott’s 
Emulsion. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample,  free 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Ever 

buy  two  pair  of 
Rubbers  in  one  Winter  ?N 
You  should 
have  bought 
HOOD’S. 


ASK  FOR 


Hood’s  Pilgrim ^  > 

HOOD  ROBBERS 

"hood’ 

TRADE  (rubber company)  MARK) 
BOSTON 

NOT  MADEBYA  TRUST 

/F  yOlf  CFN/VOT  G£T  FFfFSF 
FF/tS  f/!OFf  yOl/F  DF/UF/t-WF/rF  i/S 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

1  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  1 
1  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 1 
i  it  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  i 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  i 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


THE  FISH  BRAND  SLICKER 
A  VALUED  FRIEND 

“A  good  many  years  ago  I  bought  a 
FISH  BRAND  Slicker,  and  it  has  proven 
a  valued  friend  for  many  a  stormy  day,  but 
now  it  is  getting  old  and  1  must  have 
another.  Please  send  me  a  price-list.” 

(The  name  of  this  worthy  doctor,  obliged 
to  be  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  will 
be  given  on  application.) 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.  'vJWCJC  J 

TOWER  CANADIAN 
COMPANY,  Limited 
Toronto,  Canada 

Wet  Weather  Clothing,  Suits,  and  Hats  for 
all  kinds  of  wet  work  or  sport 


GRAINY) 

V-  J  THE  PURE  V  1 
GRAIN  COFFEE 

Even  children  drink  Grain-O 
because  they  like  it  and  the  doc¬ 
tors  say  it  is  good  for  them.  Why 
not  ?  It  contains  all  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  pure  grain  and  none 
of  the  poisons  of  coffee. 

TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

A%  grocer*  everywhere :  15c-  and  35c.  per  package 


'THIS  BOOKLET,  ttiH  of  Information  (free),  ! 
*  explains  Andrews  System  of  Hot  Water 
Heating  (old or  new  houses);  also  Andrews 
Mall  Order  Method.  Each  system  is  designed 
by  experts,  all  work  done  at  the  factory ;  ship¬ 
ped  complete,  ready  to  erect.  No  special  skill 
required  to  erect.  Specifications  and  working 
plans  submitted  before  contract  Is  made. 

Pl«n^for  free;  send 

i  Id  lie)  any  House  plans  or  rough  sketch 

ANDREWS  HEATING  CO., 

243  Hennepin  Av.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PHONE  NEWS 

FOR  FARMERS 


GREAT  ACTIVITY 
AMONG  FARMERS 

Everywhere  farmers 
are  awakening  to  modern 
ideas. 

Just  now  there  is  great 
activity  among  farmers 
in  establishing  and  build¬ 
ing  telephone  lines 
all  over  this  country. 

The  telephone  saves 
time  in  getting 
help  in  a  hurry; 
keeps  the  farmer  in 
touch  with  the  mar¬ 
kets  at  all  times,  and 
In  case  of  emergency 
gets  assistance  lrom 
neighbors  or  the  city 
without  delay.  The 
building  of  private  and 
party  lines  has  been  so 
simplified  and  cheapened 
by  the  introduction  of 

Stromberg-Carlson 

Telephones 

that  every  neighborhood, 
no  matter  how  small,  can 
well  afford  its  own  tele¬ 
phone  line. 


For  farmers  lines  none 
but  the  best  telephones 
will  do  -instruments  that 
are  practically  perfect, 
that  do  not  require  con¬ 
stant  adjusting  and 
“tinkering”  to  keep  them 
talking  right.  There  are 
many  telephones  offered 
to  farmers  that  are 
actually  not  lit  for 
such  service.  It 
pays  to  get  good 
instillments  at  the 
start.  Stromberg- 
Carlson  Telephones 
meet  every  need  of 
the  farmers  line. 
Write  for  book  F  102 
“Telephone  Facts 
for  Farmers”  how 
to  organize  your  neigh¬ 
bors  and  build  a  line. 
Ask  for  book  102  telling 
how  successful  lines  have 
been  built. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON 
TELEPHONE  MFG.  CO. 

Rochester,  N  Y., 
Chicago,  III. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS’  LINES 

Build  your  own  lines.  Inexpensive 
and  simple.  We  will  tell  you  how. 
Book  of  Instructions  Free.  C  N  302 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

1 52  St.  Clair  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS  A  SPECIALTY 
WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MAKE 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICES. 

STANDARD  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRIC  CO., 

MILWAUKEE,  AVIS. 


ROYALTY  PAID  and  Musical  Compositions,  We 


•ON- 


arrange  &  popularize,  Address 

PIONEER  PUB.  CO. 


Soil g-PO  e  Ill S  663 Baltimore  Bldg., Chicago.IU 


For  Information 

as  to  Fruit  and  Trucking  Lands,  Grazing  Lands, 
Soil  and  Climate  in  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  &  Florida  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Write  to  WILBUR  M’COY  Agricultural  and 
Immigration  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


THE  HESSLER 


rural  mail  box. 


Best  and  cheap¬ 
est  Rural  Mail 
Box  on  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Fully  ap¬ 
proved  by  Post¬ 
master  General. 
Big  profits  for 
agents.  We  want 
an  agent  in  every 
town.  Souvenir 
Buttons  free  on 
application.  A 
large,  strong  box 
and  a  small  price 


H.  E.  Hessler  Co.,  Factory  8,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


November  5, 


8o4 

M  A  Ft  K  E  T  S 


Wholesale  prices  at  New  York. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  new .  —  @1.21% 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  in¬ 
spection  .  —  @1.29 

Corn,  No.  2,  export  grade .  —  @  00% 

Oats,  mixed  .  —  @  35 

Kye,  dull  and  weak .  —  @  75 

Harley,  feeding  .  —  @  40 

Timothy  seed,  choice,  bu .  —  2.85 

FEEDS,  CARLOAD  PRICES. 

New  York,  bran,  sacked .  21.00@  23.00 

Middlings  .  23.00  @  28.00 

Corn  and  oats .  —  @  23.00 

Oil  meal  .  —  @  30.00 

Boston.  Winter  bran .  21.004/  22.00 

Middlings  .  23.50@  25.50 

Mixed  feed  .  22.00 @  23.00 

Hominy  feed  .  —  @  23.00 

Cottonseed  meal  .  —  @  20.75 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

llav,  prime  .  15.00@  10.00 

No.  3  to  No.  1 .  12.00@  14.50 

Clover  and  clover  mixed..  ..  12.00@  14.50 

Straw,  prime  rye .  18.00@.  20.00 

Short  and  oat .  10.00@  16.00 

MILK. 

Exchange  price  $1.01  per  40-<piart  can  or 
314  cents  per  quart  to  shippers  in  20-cent 
freight  zone,  in  effect  November  1. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  . 
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State  dairy 
Factory  .  . . 


CHEESE. 


Skims  . 

EGGS. 

Fancy  selected,  white . 

Fresh  gathered,  good  to  ch. 


DRIED  FRUITS. 


pples,  evaporated  .... 

Sun  dried  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

Cores  and  skins . 
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Blackberries 

Huckleberries 
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12%  @ 


I 
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FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Alexander  and  Mc¬ 
Intosh  . 2.00  @3.00 

Jonathan  and  Wealthy . 1.25  @2.50 

Spitzenburg  . 1.50  @2.50 

Spy  and  Baldwin . 1.25  @1.50 

Greening  . 1.25  @2.00 

Windfalls  .  50  @  75 

Pears,  Bartlett  and  Seckel . . . .  2.50  @5.00 

Clairgeau,  Anjou  and  Bose.  .2.00  @4.00 

Vicar,  Sheldon  and  Louise 

Bonne  . 2.00  @3.00 

ICieffer  .  50  @1.50 

Quinces  . 2.75  @4.00 

Peaches,  basket  .  00  @1.00 

Grapes,  Delaware,  4-lb  bkt....  13  @  10 

Niagara  .  10  @  13 

Black  .  10  @  12 

Bulk,  ton  .  30.00 @  05.00 

Cranberries,  bbl . 5.00  @6.25 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  . 1.35  @2.25 

Sweets  . 1.25  @2.25 

Beets,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Citron,  bbl . .  50  @  75 

Cabbage,  100  . 2.00  @3.00 

Cauliflowers,  bbl .  50  @1.50 

Celery,  doz .  20  @  50 

Egg  plants,  bbl . 2.<m  @3.00 

Kale,  bbl .  25  @>  35 

lettuce,  bbl . 1.25  @1.50 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2.00  @  7.00 

Yellow  . 1.75  @2.50 

Red  . 1.25  @1.60 

Peppers,  bbl .  50  @1.25 

Spinach  .  75  @1.25 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl .  50  @  85 

Tomatoes,  bushel  .  25  @  75 

GAME. 

Partridges,  pair  . 1.50  @2.00 

Woodcock  . 1.00  @1.50 

Grouse  . 2.00  @2.75 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas . 1.00  @13.00 

Mallards  .  75  @1.25 

Venison,  lt» .  18  @  23 

Rabbits,  pair  .  30  @  35 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  bu . 3.00  @4.00 

Hickory  nuts,  bu . 2.50  @3.00 

Pecans,  lb .  7  @  9 

HOPS. 

Firm  and  higher. 

N.  Y.  State,  choice .  38  @  41 

Common  to  prime .  31  @  36 

Pacific  coast  .  30  @  36 

German  crop,  new .  65  @  74 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens  .  10  @  10% 

Fowls  .  11%@>  12 

Turkeys  . . .  12  @  14 

Ducks,  pair .  50  @  80 

Geese,  pair . 1.25  @1.50 

Pigeons,  pair  .  —  @  15 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Spring  turkeys  .  15  @  20 

Chickens,  fancy . 18  @  21 

Lower  grades  .  10  @  15 

Fowls  .  10  @  11 1/2 

Ducks  .  15  @  18 

Squabs,  doz . 1.75  @2.75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Native  steers  . 3.00  @5.40 

Oxen  and  stags . 2.00  @4.00 

Bulls  . 2.00  @3.45 

Cows  . 1.05  @2.75 

Dressed  beef,  lt> .  6%@  10 

Calves,  veal  . 4.50  @8.50 

Grassers  . 2.50  @4.00 

Sheep  . 3.00  @>4.50 

Lambs  . 5.25  @6.25 

Hogs,  State  .  —  @5.50 

CHICAGO  HORSE  MARKET. 

Light  drivers  . 11 5. 00@ 300.00 

Small  farm  chunks .  75.00@1 10.00 

Heavy  drafters  . 150.00@250.00 

Scrubs  and  plugs .  2O.00@  40.00 

Mules  . 150.00@  200.00 

BARKS,  IIERBS  AND  ROOTS. 

Prices  gatherers  may  expect  to  receive. 

Cascara  sagrada  .  4  @  8 

Elm  .  14  @  15 

Sassafras  .  6  @  7 

Wild  cherry  .  3  @  4 

Sage  .  2  %@]  3 

Snake  root .  20  @  22 


HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Tomatoes,  lb .  15  @  18 

Cucumbers,  doz .  65  @  75 

Mushrooms,  lb .  40  @  60 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Ton  to  car  lot  prices.  All  ammoniates 
higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  48.00@  52.00 

Dried  blood  .  50.00@  60.00 

Cotton-seed  meal  .  30.00@  35.00 

Kainit .  10.00@  12.00 

Muriate  of  potash .  38.00@  45.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  12.00@  16.00 


Apple  trade  has  been  fair,  but  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  price  is  noted  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  any  at  present.  Now  and  then  a 
lot  of  nice  fruit  from  Vermont  has  brought 
a  premium.  Nothing  finer  comes  here  than 
some  of  the  Vermont  Spies.  This  is  an  apple 
that  there  is  no  use  bothering  with  except  in 
localities  that  just  suit  it.  1  have  noticed 
quite  a  movement  in  apples  among  some  of 
the  larger  grocers  and  other  provision  trades¬ 
men.  Their  wagons  are  seen  loading  up  here 
and  there  at  commission  houses.  By  stock¬ 
ing  up  now  they  can  get  just  the  varieties 
that  their  trade  requires,  and  at  a  dollar  per 
barrel  less  than  later.  One  apple  dealer  who 
has  made  a  specialty  of  handling  boxed  stock 
for  several  years  is  doing  some  advertising  in 
papers  that  reach  the  well-to-do  class  in  New 
York  and  vicinity.  He  has  cold  storage  fa¬ 
cilities  of  his  own  and  can  put  up  on  order 
boxes  of  almost  any  kind  wanted.  He 
uses  three  sizes  of  boxes,  50,  40  and 
25-pound.  The  last  is  the  same  length  and 
width  as  the  larger  ones,  but  half  as  deep. 
At  the  retail  prices  asked  for  this  fruit  apples 
of  medium  size  cost  the  consumer  two  cents 
apiece  or  a  little  more:  larger  ones  three  to 
five.  While  trade  may  bo  extended  somewhat 
on  this  basis  the  prices  are  too  high  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  those  of  moderate  means.  I  have 
seen  some  cases  where  the  charge  for  a  half- 
bushel  box  was  the  same  sum  as  that  received 
by  the  grower  for  a  barrel  of  the  same  varie¬ 
ty,  fairly  well  sorted,  though  not  all  so  large 
and  fair  as  those  in  the  box.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  anywhere  near  all  of 
an  average  crop  for  this  country  could  be  re¬ 
tailed  at  such  prices.  There  are  not  enough 
buyers  of  this  class  to  take  them,  and  it  is 
more  than  they  ought  to  be  charged  in  a 
year  of  fair  crop.  If  apple  consumption  is 
to  be  much  extended  sales  must  be  made  on 
a  small  margin. 


5^  And  Safety 


8125  upward,  with¬ 
drawable  on  30 
days’  notice. 

Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ings  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Banking  Department. 


DUOFKSSIONAL  men  and 
*  others  with  limited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  profitable  home  in¬ 
vestment  are  advised  by  many 
conservative  authorities  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  for  effecting  loans  on  high 
class  real  estate.  Our  “  certi¬ 
ficate”  system  is  the  simplest 
plan  for  mail  investment. 
Write  for  detailed  information. 


Assets,  .  Sfcl, 700,000 
Surplus  aud  Profits, 

Si  1 60,000 


OurHandsome“  Thanks¬ 
giving’  Calendar  for  1905 
will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested. 

I  n  uosTBiA  l  Savings  Ic  LoanCo. 
1131  Broadway,  New  York. 


W  A NTF n — 1 Slrictly  fresh  high  price  given. 

If  nil  I  LU  Also  alive  and  dressed  Turkeys  and 
Chickens.  Apples  and  Potatoes.  Address, 

J.  WILCOX,  Box  414,  Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 

CITUATION  WANTED  by  up-to-date  gardener. 

Competent  In  every  branch  pertaining  manage 
mentou  gentleman’s  place  including  farming,  dairy 
and  poultry.  Address  “A.  B.”  Rukal  New  Yohkeu. 


GRAND  PRIZE 

St.  Louis  Exposition 

Exclusively  awarded  the 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Every  Highest  Award 

at  every  International  Exposition 
for  twenty -five  years. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  local  agent. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Rahdolchicagol. Sts"  General  Offices: 

'pmfAOELpHil"’  74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
9  &  I  I  Drumm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


121  Youville  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS. 

We  are  headquarters  for  farms  for  sale  In  all  parts 
of  Connecticut.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  low  priced 
farm,  which  energy  and  brains  will  make  valuable, 
send  a  live  cent  stamp  for  our  list  describing  over  one 
hundred  in  all  pans  of  the  State,  near  markets, 
schools  and  churches. 

SHELTON  &  CARRIER, 

66  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn, 


FIDUC  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing, 
f"  AlfnlO  Write  J.  D.  8.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants,1 
229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  Yerk. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVLY! 

Game, 

1  Poultry 

■  Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

|  Calves 

1  Nuts, 

FOR  SALE. — A  few  pullets  of  good  quality  &  laying 

Ginseng, 

■  Hot  House  Lambs, I  Fancy  Eggs. 

SHIP  YOUR 


Apples.  Pears,  Poultry,  But¬ 
ter  and  Eggs,  to  E.  B.  WOOD- 
W  A  KD.  302  Green  wich  Street, 
New  York.  Established  1838. 


Dfllll  TRY  PAPER,  illust’d.  20  panea. 

rllULini  8a  cents  per  rear.  4  months* 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
.books  free,  Poultry  Advocate, Syracuse, N.K 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
FOUR  D ITS  IN  ONE 

Cures  Kickers,  llunaways ,  Pullers, 
Shyer*,  ele.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Pays’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Frof.  j.q.  Beery,  I'leasaut  Hill,  Ohio. 


ATTENTION 


— N ceding  male 

_ _  _  _  _  help  of  any  kind, 

tavor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HER Z.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St  New  York 


WANTED 

HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D.  HEWITT,  120  Libert"  St. ,  N.  Y, 


Western  Canada's 

Magnificent  Crops 

For  1904 

Western  Canada’s  wheat  crop  this 
year  will  be  60,000,000  bushels,  and 
wheat  at  present  is  worth  $1  a  bushel. 

The  oat  and  barley  crop  will  also 
yield  abundantly. 

Splendid  prices  for  all  kinds  of 
grain,  cattle  and  other  farm  produce 
for  the  growing  of  which  the  climate 
is  unsurpassed. 

About  150,000  Americans  have 
settled  in  Western  Canada  during  the 
past  three  years.  Thousands  of 

_  FREE  HOMESTEADS  _ 


of  160  acres  each  are  still  available 
in  the  best  agricultural  districts. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  United  Sta  es 
•will  be  fo  ced  to  import  wheat  within  a 
very  few  years.  Secure  a  farm  in  Canada 
and  become  one  of  those  who  will  help 
produce  it.  Apply  for  Information  to 

Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
or  to 

M.  V.  McINNES, 

Sixth  Ave.  Theatre  Blk.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

H.  M.  WILLIAMS, 

Room  20,  Law  Building:,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Authorized  Canadian  Government  Agents 


fill  CfillTII  for  Health,  Comfort,  Profit.  For  de- 
UU  OUUin  tails  write  “The  Horn,”  Norfolk,  Va 
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i 
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<SEND^v 

TO-DAY  FOR  ' 

^  FREE 

SAMPLE 


Keep  Out  the  Cold,  Keep  in  the  Warmth,  with 

PAR0ID  ROOFING 

The  Roofing  that  lays  fl:it  and  lasts  long.  Can  be  applied  in  any  bind  of  weather.  It  contains  no  tar.  Don’t  take  an  imitation. 

Get  the  genuine.  Weatherproof— Wear- proof.  Slate  color.  Any  one  can  lay  it.  Complete  roofing  kit  in  each  rolL  Send  lor  free 
sample  and  book  on  “Building  Economy.”  It  will  w-,  —  —  T  — ~  ^  T  .  ,, 

save  you  money.  E.,ab„.heJ  ,„  1817.  F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON, 

JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy, 


1904. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


For  strictly  introductory  purposes  this 
paper  will  be  sent 

Ten  Weeks  for  10  Cents 

Orders  may  come  through  our  old  sub¬ 
scribers  or  direct  from  the  new  readers 
themselves.  We  simply  want  every  farm¬ 
er  with  a  rood  of  land  to  know  the  paper. 

Last  week  an  old  subscriber  came  to 
the  office,  and  began  to  read  the  riot  act 
to  the  management.  He  was  full  of 
anger.  We  got  all  the  records  and  showed 
him  just  how  his  subscription  account  was 
kept,  and  the  date  and  amount  of  each  re¬ 
mittance.  Then  we  said :  “Now  you  see 
how  carefully  we  keep  all  these  accounts, 
but  there  are  75,000  of  them  all  told.  The 
work  is  done  by  clerks.  Sometimes  they 
make  mistakes,  and  if  you  think  there  has 
been  any  error  in  your  account  we  will 
take  your  word  for  it,  and  give  you  the 
credit.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind 
we  would  rather  give  you  the  benefit  of 
it.”  lie  replied:  “Well,  that’s  square, 
and  sounds  like  the  old  R.  N.-Y.  itself, 
and  I  want  to  say  you  have  been  polite 
and  courteous  about  it  all  along.  If  you 
got  mad  I  would  feel  different  about  it.” 
He  paid  for  his  own  subscription  and  for 
a  trial  for  one  of  his  neighbors.  Why  do 
we  repeat  this  conversation  ?  Simply  to 
say  that  if  anything  ever  seems  wrong 
about  your  subscription  or  anything  else, 
do  not  get  mad,  but  write  us  fully  about 
it,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  at¬ 
tention,  and  to  explain  or  correct  anything 
that  is  not  right.  The  benefit  of  the  doubt 
shall  be  yours.  The  writer  has  had  to  do 
with  subscription  matters  for  25  years, 
and  he  has  found  very  few  farmers  who 
were  willing  to  take  undue  advantage  of 
a  liberal  policy  in  such  matters. 

HOW  TO  SET  A  HEN  ! 

What  poultry  book  really  tells  how  to 
put  a  hen  on  eggs  so  as  to  hatch  them? 
“The  Business  Hen”  is  about  the  only  one. 
The  other  books  seem  to  think  a  hen  man 
ought  to  know  half  the  business  to  start 
with.  They  ignore  details,  and  give  much 
space  to  things  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
farmers.  “The  Business  Hen”  gets  down 
to  the  soil  and  describes  the  simplest 
things.  It  is  prepared  by  farmers — not 
fanciers — and  is  written  in  such  a  way 
that  anyone  can  understand  it.  Here  is 
an  opinion  of  it  that  we  prize  because  of 
the  well-known  ability  of  the  writer: 

“The  Business  Hen”  is  duly  received,  and  I 
want  to  compliment  you  on  getting  up  such 
a  good  and  really  valuable  book.  It  is  the 
very  best  poultry  book  that  I  ever  read.  By 
bringing  together  the  experience  of  so  many 
different  ones  you  have  succeeded  in  making 
a  book  that  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
any  one  man’s  ideas,  no  matter  how  much 
experience  lie  might  have  had.  And  I  think 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  anyone  who  could 
have  “strung  it  together”  better  than  you 
have.  In  my  opinion,  there  isn’t  another 
poultry  book  published  that  has  so  much  real 
information  in  it  as  “The  Business  Hen.” 

Wallingford,  Conn.  gko.  a.  cosgbove. 

The  book  is  fully  illustrated;  128  pages; 
good  paper  and  new  type.  Price,  paper, 
75  cents ;  cloth,  $1. 

Beans. — Some  varieties  are  bringing  un¬ 
common  prices.  Choice  marrows  are  scarce 
and  have  sold  up  to  $3  per  bushel.  This  is 
almost  to  t lie  mark  for  red  kidneys,  which 
are  generally  much  in  advance.  California 
dry  I.imas  are  quite  a  feature  in  this  mar¬ 
ket,  but  the  growers  are  not  selling  any 
great  quantity  at  this  figure.  Some  are  ex¬ 
pecting  $4.  Part  of  the  crop  might  work  off 
at  this  price,  but  it  would  make  a  retail 
charge  out  of  the  reach  of  a  good  many 
buyers. 

Potatoes. — There  is  very  wide  range  in 
prices,  from  .$1.35  to  $2.25,  the  latter  figure 
for  very  choice  Long  Island  tubers.  There 
is  no  reason  for  this  premium  price  except 
that  the  potatoes  are  worth  more,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  lot  of  buyers  will  have  the  best,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  they  cost.  Parts  of  Long  Island  are 
specially  adapted  to  potatoes,  and  those  light 
sands  when  properly  handled  pay  good  divi¬ 
dends  on  heavy  dressings  of  high  grade  fer¬ 
tilizer.  But  while  these  top  grades  are  firm 
at  the  high  figure  named,  other  qualities  are 
dull.  Some  varieties  that  come  here  ought 
never  to  lie  planted,  as  they  are  scarcely  eat¬ 
able,  and  there  are  also  soils  not  at  all  suited 
to  potatoes.  The  results  are  misfits  which  al¬ 
ways  disappoint  the  consumer  and  make  less 
of  a  consumer  of  him. 


A  CONFIDENTIAL  CHAT. 

"It's  perfect  nonsense,  Bessie,  for  you  to 
talk  of  being  laid  on  the  shelf.  Why,  it  all 
depends  on  yourself.  Forget  your  worries, 
your  aches  and  ailments  ;  do  as  I  did,  take 
plenty  of  out-of-door  air,  cultivate  happi¬ 
ness  by  not  allowing  your  mind  to  dwell 
on  the  trifles  and  the  worries  of  life.  I  sent 
thirty-one  cents  in  stamps  to  Dr.  R.  V. 
Pierce,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  his  ‘Common 
Sense  Medical  Adviser,’  and  found  it  con¬ 
tained  much  useful  information  about  the 
care  of  my  health,  about  physiology,  anat¬ 
omy,  and  everything  a  woman  should  know. 
I  then  decided  to  write  Dr.  Pierce  and  tell 
him  all  about  my  ailments.  I  received 
such  a  nice,  carefully  considered  and  con¬ 
fidential  letter,  in  reply,  giving  me  advice 
about  my  diet,  exercise  and  all.  This 
advice  is  free  to  everyone  and  I  wonder  you 
don’t  write  him  at  once.  It  didn’t  take  me 
many  months  to  regain  my  good  looks. 
Ever  since  I  was  fifteen  I  have  suffered 
untold  agonies  periodically  but  now  I  am 
free  from  pain,  worry  and  bad  temper.  Oc¬ 
casionally  I  took  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant 
Pellets— this  for  the  complexion,  and  to 
stimulate  the  liver.  Then  I  took  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  three  times 
a  day  for  those  womanly  weaknesses 
I  told  you  about.  That’s  my  secret  of 
beauty.  It’s  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  be  happy  and  keep  one’s  good  looks. 
Look  at  the  thousands  of  wo^en  who  have 
been  made  well  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite 
Prescription ;  look  how  they  keep  their 
good  looks.  Dr.  Pierce  offers  $500  reward 
for  any  case  of  Leucorrhea,  Female  Weak¬ 
ness,  Prolapsus,  or  Falling  of  Womb  which 
he  cannot  cure.  All  he  asks  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  trial  of  his  means  of  cure.” 


11  -  *  ft.  ft  cured  to  STAY  CURED.  No 
medicines  needed  afterwards 
Book  54 F  Free.  Dr.  P.  Harold  Mayes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Brooks’  Sure  Cure 

Brooks*  Appliance.  New  FOR 

discovery.  Wonderfal.  No 
obnoxions  springs  or  pads. 

Automatic  Air  Cushions. 

Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves. 

No  lymphol.  No  lies.  Dur¬ 
able,  cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10, ’01. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO„  Box  965,  MARSHALL.  MICH. 


Learn  Telegraphy  and  R,  R.  Accounting. 

$50  to  $100  per  month  salary.  Endorsed  by  all  rail¬ 
roads.  Write  for  catalog.  IVIorse  School  of  Tele¬ 
graphy,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Elmira.  N.  Y. 


Gas  and  Gasoline 
ENGINES 

Made  from  1 to 
60  horse  power. 
Honestly  and 
solidly  con- 
structed.  Over 
7000  In  use;  have 
all  the  good 
features  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  our 

14  Tears  Continuous  Experience 

Simple  and  durable.  We  have  something  new 
of  special  value  at  low  cost.  Can  make  prompt 
shipments.  Write  for  Catalog  and  information. 

C.  LAMBERT  Gas  ®  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
Anderson,  Indiana. 


IRCHARD  PROFIT 


HYDRAULIC 


Ode  pends  upon  workh 

fruit  into  a  salable 
cider  for  1  n stance.  It  clear 

¥urelt  sells  readily  at  a  profit, 
he  best  is  produced  by  a 

CIDER 
PRESS 

Made  in  varying  sizes,  hand 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
39  Cortlandt  SI.,  New 


u 


SB  our  Loader  for  hauling  PODKI  [OlinCD 
Hawkeye  Co.,  la.  City,  la.  UUnll  rUUULn 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co  ,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse,N.Y. 


Root  Gutter  $6.90 

For  this  extra  fine  hand-power  Root  Cutter  we  ask  only 
5$6.9  0.  Capacity  about  a  bushel  a  minute.  It's  a  money 
saver  to  farmers.  We  have  smaller  ones  for  Poultry- 
v  men  and  a  power  cutter  at  $7,90.  Wo  absolutely 
guarantee  this  cutter  satisfactory  in  every  de- 
t  tail.  We  ship  it  on  approval  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Send  $1.00  as  a  guarantee  of 
5  good  faith.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory  when 
jreceivod,  leave  it  with  freight  agent  and  wo 
will  refund  you  your $1.00  and  pay  the  freight 
|  both  ways.  We  save  you  money  on  everything 
you  buy  and  we  give  you  the  same  guarantee 
x-  *°.n  ever>  ^linK  we  sell.  Send  for  our  new  cata¬ 

logue  No.  86.  It  s  Free,  and  full  of  choice  bargains,  for  We  sell 

you  anything  you  use  at  almost  factory  cost. 

Cash  Supply  6  Co»»  311  Lawrence  Square,  Kalamazoo,  3Ilch* 


FOR 

RUBEROID.  ROOFING 


THE 

Gold  Medal 


has  again  been  awarded  to  the 
Standard  Paint  Company  for  Ruberoid 
Roofing  — this  time  by  the 


LOUISIANA  PURCHASE 

EXPOSITION  ’  - 


ST.  LOUIS,  1904 


Ruberoid  Roofing  has  received  the  medal  of  highest 
award  at  each  of  the  following  World’s  Expositions: 
Chicago,  Paris,  Buffalo,  Omaha,  Brussels,  Charleston, 
St.  Petersburg,  Turin,  Stettin,  Grasse,  Coolgardie, 
American  Institute,  New  York  and  elsewhere. 
hA  IT  HAS  BEEN  THE  STANDARD  FOR  13  YEARS  .  A/j 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY 


lOO  WILLIAM  STREET 
\  NEW  YORK  / 


AGRICULTURE, 

HORTICULTURE,  DAIRYING  AND  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

thoroughly  taught  at  your  own  home  by  twelve  of  the  finest  experts  employed  by  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department.  If  you  wish  to  learn  scientific  f.rming  but  can¬ 
not  afford  to  leave  home  to  attend  college,  send  for  our  Agricultural  Catalogue  and  learn 
how  you  can  secure  this  education  by  mail  with  very  little  expense.  Mention  this  paper. 

Columbian  Correspondence  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Single  Application  of  S.  P.  F.  CARBOLINEUM 

KEEPS  LICE  OUT  of  CHICKEN  HOUSES 

for  THREE  to  FOUR  YEARS.  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  RECORD.  Ask  for  pamphlet. 

BRUNO  GROSCHE  &  COMPANY,  27  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


PEERLESS  SCALES,  $29.00  KM  ««LS»a 

“PEERLESS”  i»  a  6-ton  Compound  Beam,  Wagon  and  Stock  Scale.  Its 
material  and  workmanship  is  of  the  best  obtainable,  and  each  Scale  lo  guaran¬ 
teed  for  5  years,  This  la  not  an  Inferior  Scale  and  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince,  will  send  it  on  30  days’ trial.  Send  for  onr  catalogue.  AddreM 

PEERLESS  SCALE  COMPANY, 

Milwaukee  and  Ft.  Scott  Ares.  Dept.  Z,  Kansas  Cl$  f.  Me. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Clark’s  Reversible  Bash  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  i 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double- Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His 
Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  10 In.  deep.  14  In  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass.wlld  mustard,  charlock, hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, ' 
any  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir’larsJ 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

Hlggantun,  Conn.,  U.  8.  A. 
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STORY  OF  FIVE  COWS. 

Their  Breeding,  Care  and  Record. 

Ask  H.  E.  Cook  fully  to  describe  those  five 
cows  he  bought  last  Fall  and  mentioned  on 
page  081.  What  breed,  what  age,  and  all 
about  how  they  were  fed  both  Winter  and 
Summer?  Had  they  silage?  IIow  much  feed 
on  grass;  in  fact,  all  about  it?  Were  those 
all  he  bought,  or  did  he  buy  a  dozen  or  two 
of  which  these  are  the  best?  I  think  cows 
often  do  better  the  first  year  after  you  buy 
them  thaji  the  second,  not  having  been  used 
to  good  feeding.  B.  s. 

Pocopson  Sta.,  I’a. 

Buying  the  Cows. — A  change  in  farm 
arrangement  one  year  ago  called  for  a  new 
dairy  of  15  cows.  I  found  that  we  had 
four  heifers  of  our  own  raising  that  were 
available.  It  was  necessary  to  buy  10 
cows.  Six  of  the  10  have  proved  to  be 
very  good.  They  were  not  the  best  cows 
that  were  obtainable,  but  were  fairly  good 
dairy  animals.  To  secure  the  kind  that 
suited  me  would  have  cost  $75  a  head, 
more  than  I  cared  to  pay.  It  might  have 
been  better,  but  that  was  not  the  point.  I 
was  trying  to  show  the  effect  of  thorough¬ 
bred  care  upon  ordinary  stock.  Four  of 
the  10  were  sold  for  beef.  They  were  not 
milked  the  full  year,  but  would  have  given 
around  6,000  pounds.  We  have  placed  the 
standard  now  at  10,000  pounds,  and  hope 
soon  to  reach  it.  Our  herds  gave  8,000 
last  year.  These  10  cows  were  hurriedly 
bought,  and  at  a  time  of  year  when  the 
cow  buyers  had  a  monopoly  on  fresh  cows ; 
otherwise  the  lot  would  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  better.  Six  out  of  10,  however,  is 
not  bad. 

Feeding. — The  feed  during  the  Winter 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  Another  per¬ 
son  had  put  up  the  coarse  fodder,  and  that 
was  almost  entirely  late-cut  hay,  and  no 
silage,  all  of  which  made  necessary  the 
feeding  of  more  grain,  an  average  of  eight 
pounds  until  they  were  turned  to  grass; 
since  then  five  pounds  daily.  This  feed 
has  been  chiefly  dried  distillers’  grains  and 
cornmeal,  two  parts  to  one,  with  a  pound 
of  oil  meal  added.  They  have  had  a  small 
quantity  of  cotton-seed  meal  during  the 
Summer.  The  pasture  for  these  15  cows 
has  been  a  nine-acre  field,  and  they  had  up 
to  September  consumed  two  cuttings  from 
a  measured  acre  of  Alfalfa,  and  less  than 
an  acre  of  oats  and  peas.  The  feed  in  this 
little  pasture  is  very  good  now,  but  they 
arc  in  second-growth  clover  and  Timothy, 
not  “up  to  their  eyes,”  but  up  to  their 
sides.  The  season  with  us  has  been  very 
favorable  for  the  grasses.  They  were 
daily  brushed  during  the  Winter,  watered 
twice  each  day,  fed  grain  twice,  milked 
regularly,  kept  in  a  stable  never  under  50 
degrees.  They  were  never  forced,  but  had 
steadily  without  a  skip  good  honest  care. 
The  man  who  had  charge  of  the  dairy 
knows  the  individuality  of  each  cow,  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  as  well  as  a  good  house¬ 
keeper  knows  her  family.  They  were  to 
him  more  than  so  many  machines.  They 
represented  so  many  delicate  living  organ¬ 
isms  most  intricate  in  their  working  parts, 
and  able  to  produce  maximum  returns 
only  upon  condition  that  they  had  these 


owners.  These  figures  were  not  given  lie- 
cause  they  were  large.  I  hope  no  reader 
will  think  for  a  moment  that  I  have  no 
broader  conception  of  large  yields  than  to 
advertise  9,000  to  10,000  pounds  as  such  a 
yield,  but  1  did.  it  possibly  to  encourage 
some  one  who  had  cows  of  a  dairy  type 
and  small  yields  to  begin  with  high-priced 
care  instead  of  buying  high-priced  cows, 
and  scrub  care.  Why,  we  have  a  three- 
year-old  heifer  with  her  first  calf  that  has 
given  nearly  7,500  pounds  since  February 
8,  and  is  still  giving  an  average  daily  yield 
of  over  35  pounds.  Nothing  can  stop  her 
from  reaching  10,000  pounds,  and  she 
grows  and  matures  so  that  when  she  calves 
again  next  March  she  will  be  as  strong 
and  ready  to  work  as  she  was  last  Win¬ 
ter,  and  give  more  milk.  In  regard  to 
cows  under  these  conditions  coming  from 
former  homes  where  the  care  and  feed  was 
insufficient,  my  experience  has  been  that 
the  second  year  was  much  better  than  the 
first.  We  only  just  get  them  ready  for 
business  during  the  first  year.  Of  course 
if  they  were  obliged  the  second  year  to 
care  for  themselves  they  would  go  utterly 
to  pieces,  but  their  digestion  and  capacity 
will  be  much  stronger  than  it  was  at  the 
outset.  Doesn't  steady,  uniform  labor  de¬ 
velop  a  man  either  physically  or  mentally, 
enabling  him  to  increase  his  capacity  and 
efficiency?  Many  farmers  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  try  this  business  of  cow  development, 
but  lack  the  -courage  to  continue  it.  A 
cow  that  is  fed  spasmodically  will  measure 
her  capacity  by  the  poor  feeding,  not  from 
the  good  times,  and  so  men  often  do  not 
believe  what  one  says  or  writes  who  has 
that  tenacity. 

Does  It  Pay? — But  of  course  you  ask 
if  it  pays.  Milk  has  not  paid  a  profit  this 
year,  but  to  deprive  an  animal  of  her  just 
dues  for  a  short  period  because  prices 
were  low  is  to  me  comparable  to  a  dry 
goods  merchant  shutting  up  his  store  when 
business  is  dull.  Thousands  of  herds  are 
being  starved  just  to  make  a  future  good 
profit  to  the  man  who  has  the  grit  to  hang 
on  and  keep  his  regular  system.  Let  me 
add  that  they  had  mangers  kept  clean,  no 
foul  accumulations,  and  a  daily  ration  of 
one-fourth  pound  salt.  They  were  fed 
no  stimulating  food  except  salt.  From  a 
careful  observation  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  one-fourth  pound  is  the  minimum 
amount.  We  had  one  cow  in  an  exper¬ 
iment  that  freely  ate  half  a  pound  daily. 
Salt  should  never  be  fed  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  so  that  she  eats  salt,  but  a  little  twice 
a  day  mixed  with  the  feed;  this  will  not 
create  an  abnormal  thirst.  ii.  e.  cook. 

BLATCHFORD’S 

Old  English  Tonic 

For  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  The  genuine  old 
English  medical  preparation  forindigestion, constipa¬ 
tion  worms. fevers. cold  and  all  the  common  ailments 
of  stock.  Heaviest,  strongest,  best;  the  great  animal 
restorative.  Complete  list  of  ingredients  on  every 
package.  A  trial  will  convince  any  practical 
farmer  of  themerits  of  this  splendid  tonic-  Ask  your 
dealer  or  send  Cn0pia|  Trial  flffflr  andlesti' 
for free  sample,  0|Jiju1uI  Midi  Ullbl  monlals. 

BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY, 
Dept.  51,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

(Established  at  Leicester,  Eng.  in  1800.) 


QUCTI  Ahin  DflMIPQ  Disposal  sale  of  70  head 
OML  I  Lnll  U  lUlllLOi  of  highgradeShetlands. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  just  published.  Address, 
THOMSON  PONY  FA  KM,  Toledo.  Ohio, 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently- 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis  ,  R.  F.  D.  No. 2. 


FOR  SALE— One  pair  of  extra  nice  Foxhounds, 
one  male,  3  years;  one  female,  4  years;  warranted. 

W.  B.  Ballou,  It.  F.  D.,  Ware,  Mass, 


FAD  CAI  E— Six  (6)  choice  Female  Foxhound 
rUfl  OAbb  Pups,  two  months  old,  for  $3.00 
each.  Also,  Rabbit  and  Raccoon  Hounds,  ready 
for  business.  MELVIN  THOMAS, 

U.  F.  D.,  Wayville,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


wants  studied  and  catered  to.  He  will 
take  possession  November  1  of  larger 
farms,  a  much  better  herd,  nearly  all  of 
which  we  have  bred,  and  I  hope  to  see 
very  much  increased  yields  over  this  year. 
This  man  developed  our  best  cow,  now  the 
property  of  my  brother,  that  has  a  daily 
record  of  93^2  pounds,  a  weekly  record  of 
630  pounds,  and  will  if  her  life  is  spared 
this  year  make  over  20,000  pounds ;  last 


■UPPUPXQ  — Good  Rat  and  Rabbit  Hunters  at 
rcnncio.  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm.  Price 
list  free.  W.  J.  WOOD,  New  London,  Ohio. 


WHITE  SRRINCS  FARM 
p  GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG, 
No.  6340,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  0310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor’s  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanle 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, 'etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


year  18.000. 


Age  and  Quality. — The  age  of  these 
five  mentioned  was  one  two-year-old  and 
four  five-year-olds.  They  were  Holstein 
grades,  under  size,  weighing  from  900  to 
1,100  pounds.  Ii  has  been  a  hobby  of 
mine  to  say  that  the  country  had  many 
good  cows  if  they  could  have  equally  good 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

Twentv-four  members  of  the  Herd  have  qualified 
for  the  Advanced  Register,  with  average  records  of 
8981.55  lbs.  milk,  and  447.87  lbs.  fat,  while  the  require¬ 
ments  have  been  reached  in  eleven  unfinished  tests. 

POH  SiYUiE 

Animals  of  both  sexes,  of  the  blood  that  secured  for 
Florham  the  most  Important  Breeders’  prizes  and 
Breeders’  Championship  at  St.  Louis. 

J.  L.  HOPE,  Superintendent,  Madison,  N.  J. 


Vv  n en  you  write  advertisers  mention  ThB 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  05000 

Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Goi.de v  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

Specialty— You  hr  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  acres. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard- Bred  BLACK  MINOROAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTE8. 

t-Sf  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


EXILE  OF  ST.  LAMBERT 

JERSEYS. 

The  Herd  of  JERSEYS  established  at  Staatsburgh, 
N.  Y.,  by  the  late  W.  B.  D1NSMORE  in  1800.  and  now 
largely  made  up  of  the  blood  of  Exile  of  St.  Lam¬ 
bert,  has  a  few  surplus  animals  of  both  sexes  and 
various  ages  to  dispose  of. 

Representatives  of  the  Herd  are  In  every  State 
and  Territory  in  the  country.  Apply  to 

TIMOTHY  HERRICK,  Supt.,  Staatsburgh,  N.  Y. 


<( 


FOR  SALE ! 


QUALITY.” 


Jersey  Bull  Calf, double  grandson 
of  Emma’s  Pearl  57485;  best  21  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days,  from  305  lbs.  of  milk;  87  lbs.  butier 
in 30  days,  from  1522  lbs.  milk.  The  greatest  Jersey 
cow  that  ever  lived  Also  heifer  calves,  grand 
daughters  of  Emma's  Pear);  dams  giving  over  8,000 
lbs.  milk  a  year,  and  making  over  400  lbs.  butter. 
No  fancy  prices.  Everything  guaranteed.  Address, 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE' 


I — Registered  Jersey  Bull  three  years 
old;  high  bred,  solid  color;  a  great- 
grandson  of  Ida  Marigold :  his  get  give  great  promise 
of  making  extra  cows;  also  several  registered  Jersey 
cows;  only  sold  as  1  am  retiring  from  the  dairy 
business.  JAMES  FRAME,  Canterbury,  N.  H. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

#Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

B.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


SHORT-HORN  CATTLE-AXVS'sraftS 

R.C.  OSTRANDER,  Knowlesville,  OrleaDsCO.,N.  Y. 


PERCHERON  AND  FRENCH- 
Coach  Stallions  Scotch  Collie 
Pups.  E.S.  AKIN,  Auburn.  N.Y. 


NO  MORE  BLIND  HORSES.— For  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other  Sore  Eyes, 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City ,  Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Two  Brood  Sows; 
registered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Farmer’s 
prices,  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalla.N.  Y. 


THE  FAMOUS  0.  I.  C.  SWINE. 

Fall  Pigs,  service  Boars:  best  strains;  all  bred 
from  recorded  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

S.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 


QpWCkl  o f  the  best  young  Cheshire  Sows  in  the 
OLYLIi  United  States.  Write  for  particulars  and 
prices  to  R.  D.  BUTTON,  Canastota,  N.  Y. 


PHI  AWn  PUIN  A  Q—  April,  May  and  June  Boars; 
rULMliU  UnilinO  Sows  ready  to  breed;  Pigsi 
not  akin  in  pairs.  Strictly  choice  and  eligible  to  reg¬ 
istry.  B.  H.  ACKLEY,  Route  No.  37,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


pURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES— 

*  Thopeerof  any  In  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISIIEK.  R.  2.  Watervliot.  Mich. 


Berkshire  and  C.  White  Pigs.  Shropshire  Rams.  Collie 
Pups,  B.  Rock  Cockerels  and  W.  Holland  Turkeys, 
purebred  stock.  Prices  right.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack. Pa. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
Bowersox,R.3;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


Chester  Whites  and  Cheshires 

Choice  in  quality  and  breeding;  also  Hampshire 
Sheep.  K.  S.  HILL,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


Purebred  English  Berkshires 

of  all  ages,  at  Farmer's  prices.  From  “  Hood  Farm  ’ 
Stock.  O.  G.  PHELPS  &  CO., Stock  Farm,  Milton,  Vt. 


Large  English  Berkshires  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  to 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Svracuse,N.  Y. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  0  mos..  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bred  sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO,,  Ercildoun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  and  Oct  boars. 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6 Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  In  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  First-class  Individuals  in 
all  respects.  J-  E.  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


Breeders’  Directory 


STAB  FARM  HOLSTFINS. 

ONE-HALF  VALUE. 

One  registered  Holstein  Bull,  six  months . $50  00 

One  registered  Holstein  Heifer,  six  months  ....  5o!oo 

An  Even  Hundred  Dollars  for  the  Pair.  $100.00 

N.  B.— Circulars  sent  on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BRILL  FARM. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire 
of  high  testing  butter  cows  Stock  and  prices  right. 
E.  C.  BRILL,  l  oughq uag,  N.  Y. 


DUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

‘Chester  Whites, all  ages:  bestof  breeding,  Forsale 
atreasonablc  prices.  Chas.  K.  Record,  Petei boro, N.Y 


Holstein  bulls,  oxford  rams  and  ewes.— 

Imported  and  Home-Bred.  '1  his  flock  will  bo 
shown  at  St.  Louis.  WM.  KM  PIE,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 


From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  Wo  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Frieslans. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


H0LLYB00D  FABM  HEBD. 

HIGHLY  bked.  advanced  registry. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  CATTLE. 

All  the  popular  families  represented.  Size,  individ¬ 
uality,  constitution  and  production, 

100  Choice  Animals  to  Select  From  100 

MATURE  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Few  Bull  Calves  from  4  to  8  months  old.  Sired 
by  MERCEDES  JULEP  4  PI  KTEKTJE 
PAUL,  No.  20830. 

Dams  with  Official  Advanced  Registry  Records. 
Write  for  description,  breeding  and  prices;  all  will 
suit  you.  Come  and  see  the  Herd;  only  two  hours 
from  New  York  City. 

JAMES  H.  WALLICK,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


ROE’S 


Big  Bargains  In  Holsteins 
for  the  next  few  weeks  at 
Must  sell  a  number  of  both  Cows  and  Calves 
at  once.  II.  D.  ROE,  Augusta,  N.  J. 


1 


nClTU  Trt  I  IOC  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
EJLHIV1  IU  LIllC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  it.  I. 


POULTBY 

QPOULT  R  YL  \  N  E-Fencin 

j'oators,  Live 


lOOOOOOOOO 


We  keep  ev-i 
J  erything  in  the. 

_ [—Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-J 

Stock,  Brooders— anything—  { 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you? 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  J 
^asking— it's  worth  having.  < 

>  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Sup  ply  Co.,< 

i  Dept.  H.G.  2fi  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  ( 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES— 

*  The  Kind  that  Make  Eggs-All  per  lOO  lbs. 

Recleaned  Ground  Oyster  Shells,  60c;  MicoGrlttor 
Poultry. 60c.;  MlcoGritfor  Pigeons, 60c  ;  MlcoGritfor 
Chicks,  60c.;  Saul’s  Poultry  Scratching  Food.  $2;  Saul  s 
Poultry  Mash  Pood,  $2;  Saul’s  Pigeon  Food,  $2;  Saul’s 
Chick  Food,  $2  50;  Cut  Clover,  $1.60;  Clover  Meal, 
$1.60;  Pure  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  $2.25;  Pure  Meat 
Meal,  $2  25:  Pure  Meat  and  Bone,$2.25;  Pure  Poultry 
Bone,  $2  25;  Pure  Bone  Meal,  $2.25;  Hemp  Seed, $3.60; 
Sunflower  Seed,  $3.50;  Chicken  Millet,  $2.50. 

CHAS.  F.  SAUL,  220-224  James  Street,  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


rjET  EGGS  ALL  WINTER.— Feed  Sure  Pure 
Poultry  Powder.  Greatest  egg  producer  known. 
Make  it  yourself,  fresli  and  pure,  at  small  cost. 
Directions,  25c.  silver.  KNOX  CO.,  Intercourse,  Pa. 


Var's  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford. Pa, 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each; 
heavv  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  B1U>8.,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

If  ordered  at  once.  In  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Trios,  and 
pens  of  five  or  more.  Wo  have  S.  C.and  R.  C.  Brown, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  BuffOrpingtons.  R.  I.  Beds, 
Houdans,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas,  Pit  and  C  I.  Games. 
White,  Buff  and  Barred  P.  Bocks.  Buff,  Gold,  Silver 
and  White  Wyandottes.  Cochins,  and  ALL  other 
breeds,  price  on  application. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Carpenter,  Ohio. 


R1 


REGISTERED  DORSET  and  TUNIS  RAMS,  $10  and 
$15  each.  Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


|?  A  DELAI  NE  EWES  forSALE. — Fourtoseveu 
wU  years  old;  also,  3  stock  Rams.  All  registered- 
If  taken  in  a  bunch  at  bargain  prices. 

F.  C.  MULKIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 

If  ■  tl  TF  A  near  New  York  City,  a  herd  of  about 
If  All  I  EU* *  40  Shropshire  or  Southdown  Sheep: 
11  two  years  old  or  under.  Send  full  particulars  to 
(k  I).  P„  care  Rt’RAL  Nkw-Youkbh,  New  York. 

PROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SZSS 

oe  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


I  A  RGB  ENGLISH  YORKSHIRES.— A  choice 
L>  lot  of  August  Pigs  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices. 

E.  G.  HILLS,  Palermo,  N.  V- 

Large  Improved  Yorkshires 

The  BEST  HOG:  white,  easy  fattening,  prolific. 

Young  stock;  both  sexes,  $6  up. 

E.  E.  STEVENS,  Madison,  R.  F.  D.Lake  County  o 

SHBOPSHIBES  Bams  &  Ewes 

We  have  some  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Same  breeding 
as  our  World’s  Fair  winners.  Address, 

J.  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston. N.  »• 
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HEREFORD  CATTLE  FOR  VIRGINIA . 

Southwest  Virginia  is  as  fine  grass 
country  as  any  in  United  States.  It  is  a 
limestone  country,  covered  with  a  rich 
heavy  sod  of  Blue  grass,  and  while  it  is 
a  little  steep  in  sections,  yet  it  is  rolling 
enough  to  make  on  grass  alone  1,400  to 
1,600  pound  steers  for  export.  Making 
beef  being  our  business,  of  course  one  of 
the  beef  breeds,  or  rather  all  of  them,  are 
used ;  the  Short-horns  being  first  intro¬ 
duced,  are  still  dominant,  yet  the  Here¬ 
ford  is  fast  making  inroads  in  the  erst¬ 
while  sole  territory  of  the  red,  white 
and  roan.  Some  Angus  and  Galloways 
arc  also  being  introduced  and  I  have  bred 
and  fed  a  few  in  the  past  10  years  of  all 
except  the  Galloways,  and  while  I  am 
breeding  only  the  Herefords  now,  I  feed 
and  graze  a  considerable  number  of  the 
other  breeds,  grades  of  course.  I  selected 
the  Hereford  because  my  experience  and 
observation  lead  me  to  believe  that  I  could 
make  more  prime  beef  at  the  least  cost 
out  of  them  than  either  of  the  other 
breeds  and  I  still  maintain  that  to  he 
true.  The  reason  for  it  is  easily  stated. 
The  Hereford  matures. earlier  and  there¬ 
fore  you  get  rid  of  him  sooner.  He  win¬ 
ters  much  better  on  same  feed  and  same 
treatment  than  either  of  the  other  breeds 
I  have  handled ;  he  will  therefore  go  out 
to  grass  in  the  Spring  stronger  and  carry¬ 
ing  more  flesh,  which  is  a  great  advan¬ 
tage.  When  it  comes  to  making  beef 
on  grass  alone  it  is  an  admitted  fact  in 
the  range  country  that  no  breed  will  equal 
the  Hereford,  and  that  is  my  experience. 
The  white-faced  cattle  in  my  bunch  arc 
always  the  fattest  and  bring  better  re¬ 
turns  for  their  keep  than  any  others  in 
the  Fall,  when  they  are  sold  off  the 
pastures  and  weighed  up;  I  have  been 
speaking  of  grade  cattle,  of  course,  and 
the  more  Hereford  blood  the  better.  A 
steer  sired  by  a  registered  Hereford  bull 
and  out  of  a  good  common  cow  makes  as 
fine  a  feeder  as  I  care  to  handle.  No  cattle 
do  better  in  this  section  of  Virginia  than 
the  Hereford.  I  cannot  speak  for  other 
Southern  States,  but  a  Hereford  will  do 
as  well  as  or  better  in  any  section  than  any 
of  the  other  beef  breeds.  I  keep  only  a 
few  saddle  horses  and  farm  mules,  no 
sheep,  and  very  few  hogs,  so  have  not 
much  idea  as  to  what  breed  is  best 
adapted  to  this  country  among  this  class 
of  stock. 

Saltville,  Va.  h.  l.  Morgan. 


INFECTIOUS  KERATITIS. 

I  would  like  your  advice  as  to  what  seems 
to  be  an  epidemic  among  cattle  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  complaint  is  quite  widely  spread 
through  portions  of  Oneida  and  Oswego  coun¬ 
ties.  The  first  that  is  noticed  the  milk 
shrinks,  in  many  cases  nearly  drying  up.  The 
cow  refuses  to  eat.  The  milk  becomes  thick 
in  one  quarter  of  the  udder.  In  every  case 
which  I  have  seen  It  has  been  the  same  part, 
the  back  left  hand  quarter.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  the  bowels  become  extremely 
loose.  This  lasts  for  from  one  to  five  days, 
according  to  the  severity  of  (he  case.  After 
this  the  cow  begins  to  eat  and  in  course  of  a 
week  the  milk  becomes  all  right  again,  but 
the  flow  does  not  entirely  mend.  Cows  which 
are  afflicted  become  thin  very  fast  and  mend 
slowly.  One  neighbor  of  mine  gave  one  of 
his  cows  which  had  this  complaint  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  poke  root.  In  a  day  or  two  there  ap¬ 
peared  on  either  stifle  joint  a  large  swelling; 
one  of  these  in  a  few  days  became  soft  and 
appeared  to  be  a  sort  of  gathering.  We  lanced 
it  and  got  a  lot  of  bloody  matter  and  a  large 
core.  The  other  one  gradually  went  away. 
This  was  the  only  one  that  I  know  of  that 
was  treated  in  this  way  or  which  had  such 
swellings.  In  all  other  ways  she  appeared 
the  same  as  others.  The  complaint  seems  to 
be  general  in  tTiis  section.  Some  dairies  have 
only  one  or  two :  others  are  all  more  or  less 
affected.  In  some  cases  there  have  been  signs 
of  chilliness,  but  in  most  cases  not.  I  have 
heard  of  only  one  or  two  cases  with  young 
stock.  It  seems  to  affect  milking  cows  most. 
I  have  heard  of  only  one  or  two  dying  with 
this  complaint.  There  seems  to  be  very  little 
fever  in  any  case  which  I  have  seen. 

Camuen,  N.  Y.  j.  h.  g. 

Your  description  of  the  disease  prevail 
ing  in  your  locality  resembles  a  mild  case 
of  infectious  keratitis  or  pink  eye  of  cat¬ 
tle  that  has  become  prevalent  throughout 
the  United  States  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  treatment  is  very  simple  and 


when  applied  in  time  will  cure  most  cases. 
Give  at  once  an  active  purgative  such  as 
one  pound  of  Epsom  salts  in  one  or  two 
quarts  of  warm  water,  not  hot  water. 
If  the  eyes  are  affected  they  may  be 
washed  out  with  a  one  per  cent  solution 
of  boracic  acid,  and  then  place  a  little 
salt  butter  on  the  upper  lid  of  the  eye. 
One  dose  of  salts  and  otic  application  to 
the  eyes  if  they  are  affected  is  often  suf-« 
ficent  to  check  the  disease.  Poke  root  is 
one  of  the  old  time  purgatives  and  not 
used  at  the  present  time  by  the  practicing 
veterinarian  on  account  of  its  narcotic  ef¬ 
fects,  as  it  may  cause,  when  given  in 
large  doses,  ulceration  of  the  intestines, 
stupor,  coma,  or  death.  It  was  one  of  the 
old  time  remedies  for  mammitis.  caked 
udder  or  garget.  At  the  present  time 
Epsom  salts  takes  its  place,  as  it  is  more 
prompt  as  a  purgative,  thins  and  cools 
the  blood,  and  produces  no  bad  results. 
At  least  one  or  two  pounds  should  be  kept 
on  hand  at  all  times  in  a  fruit  can,  prop¬ 
erly  labeled.  m.  d.  williams,  d.  v.  s. 


Lead  Pipe  For  Me. — In  piping  water  use 
nothing  but  the  best  lead  one-ineh  pipe. 
Costly  and  vexatious  experience  brought  me 
to  this  conclusion.  We  had  on  our  Hudson 
place  several  hundred  feet  of  heavy  iron 
pipe — not  steel.  It  had  been  laid  down  a  few 
years  when  it  began  to  leak  badly — eaten 
through  by  rust  in  many  places.  We  had 
to  have  plumbers  up  from  the  nearest  city 
and  take  out  the  entire  lengths  of  pipe  where 
the  leaks  were  found  and  insert  new  lengths. 
The  digging  was  costly,  the  subsoil  being  a 
tenacious  clay.  Usually  the  breaks  occurred 
in  the  midst  of  our  busiest  seasons,  and  too 
often  they  were  very  difficult  to  locate,  caus¬ 
ing  much  waste  labor.  The  cost  of  this  work 
grew  to  be  a  serious  consideration,  and  so 
when  the  breaks  were  not  too  bad  we  learned 
to  do  our  own  repairs  after  a  fashion.  We 
dug  down,  and  when  we  found  the  hole  we 
drove  into  il  a  sharpened  dry  cedar  plug  and 
surrounded  the  pipe  with  Portland  cement, 
and  let  it  harden  before  turning  the  water 
on.  Neither  steel  nor  galvanized  iron  pipe 
for  us  hereafter.  I  have  seen  a  piece  of 
iron  pipe  taken  from  the  ground  so  full  of 
rust  in  a  spongy  form  that  water  could  not 
be  forced  through  it.  We  would  use  nothing 
but  the  best  lead  pipe,  even  if  we  had  to  bor¬ 
row  the  money  to  pay  for  It. 

J.  YATES  PEEK. 

Among  the  recent  patents  is  one  covering 
claims  on  a  “dish  washer  and  churn,”  the  in¬ 
vention  of  a  West  Virginia  man.  This  seems 
like  a  strange  and  incongruous  combination ; 
pretty  soon  somebody  will  be  getting  up  a 

combined  cream  vat  and  bath  tub. — Produce 
Iteview.  _ 

About  four  weeks  ago  one  of  my  cows 
dropped  twin  calves,  a  heifer  and  bull.  I  am 
told  that  under  such  circumstances  the  heifer 
will  not  breed.  Is  this  correct?  w.  r.  p. 

Cayuga  .Co.,  N.  Y. 

Such  heifers  are  known  as  “freemartins,” 
and  they  rarely,  if  ever,  breed. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 


$100.00  REWARD. 

Cures  all  species  of  lameness , 
curbs ,  splints ,  contracted 
cords ,  thrush ,  etc.,  in  horses. 
Equally  good  for  internal 
use  in  colic,  distemper, foun¬ 
der,  pneumonia,  etc.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Usedandendorsed 
by  Adams  Express  Company. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

TUTTLK’8  FAMILY  KLIXIK  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page 
book,  ‘‘Veterinary  Experience,”  Furr. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR  CO.,  30  ltcverly  8t.,  Boston,  lass. 


Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs  none  genuine  but  Tuttle’s. 
Avoid  all  blisters:  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


AutomaticC 

Incubators  by  a  practical  man. 
Simple  and  easy  to  operate. 

THE  IDEAL 


in  a  way  that  makes 

30  DAYS  truil 

I  Results  guaranteed.  Send  for 

free  book  on  Incubators,  Brooders,  Poultry  and  Supplies. 

JjWjMIUerCOjjBoj^i^recporMIl. 


WilikJ 


’MANN’S 


Latest  Model 
llone  Cutter 

Rives  hens  food  which  makes  them  lay. 

Cuts  al  1  bone,  meat  and  gristle;  never  clogs. 

Ten  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  until  satisfied  that  it  cuts  easiest 
and  fastest.  Return  at  our  expense  il  not 
•  satisfied.  Catalogue  free. 

F.».  MANN  CO.,  BOX  15  MILFORD,  MAS* 


2?  ORMAS 


Incubators 
&  Brooders 


Low 


In  price.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

BANTA  MFG.  CO..  LIGONIER,  INDIANA.  FrnCitilog 


The  Separator  News 

Did  you  think  all  separators  were 
alike— that  any  kind  was  good  enough 
I  —that  makers  of  bucket  bowl  separa- 1 
1  tors  would  tell  you  tlicir  machines  are  | 
poor?  Some  dairymen  have  thought 
so— have  dropped  a  bunch  of  money 
that  way.  But  you’ll  not  if  you  in¬ 
vestigate— read  The  Separator  News— 
learn  that 

Separators  are  Vastly  Different 

A  cow’s  leg  and  tail  may  look  alike, 
but  they’re  very  different.  One  is  good 
for  support— the  other  to  swipe  your 
f  ace  in  fly  time. 

SEPARATORS  are  just 
as  different.  The 
SeparatorNewstells 
how,  tells  it  plainly, 
tells  why  Tubulars 
are  best,  appeals  to 
I  your  judgment.  Tu- 
!  Dulars  recover  more 
butter  fat —  skim 
twice  as  clean  by 
official  tests.  It’sthe^ 
only  simple  bowl* 
separator.  TheScp- 
1  arator  News  tells 
about  separators— Is  issued  periodical- 1 
ly— subscription  free.  Write  for  it 
and  catalog  No.  C-153. 


Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


THIS  COOKER 

makes  feed  go  twice  as  lar,  cooks 
all  kinds  of  feed  and  serves  a  dozen 
other  farm  purposes.  The 

Farmer’s  Favorite 

ismade  to  last;  heaviest,  strongest 
low-priced  cooker  made.  Model  ser¬ 
vice  In  soap,  sugar,  apple  butter 
making,  butchering,  etc.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices  today. 

L.  R.  LEWIS,  12  Main  St. ,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


Here’s  the  Power 

that’s  simple  and  efficient  and  reliable.  Not  the 
whimsical  wind  or  tho  unreliable  gas 
engine.  It’s  steam  and  it’s 

A  Leffel  Engine 

After  all  others  are  tried  out  you  come  back  to 
steam  lor  ensilage  and  feed  cut¬ 
ting,  sawing,  grinding,  etc.  Loftel 
is  tho  line  adapted  to  all 
farm  uses.  Many 
styles,  horizon¬ 
tal  and  upright, 
all  of  same  ef¬ 
ficiency.  Quick 
steaming  power 
that’s  suro  and 
equal  to  every 
duty.  “Leffel 
quality.”  Write 
for  large  free 
catalogue. 

The  James 
Leffel 
&  Co., 

Box  146, 
Springllold,  O 


A  GOOD  NAME  IS  BETTER 
TUAN  1’ttOMISKS.  Buy  tho 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine 

and  you  will  have  reliable, 
safe  and  economical  power, 
lll  d  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co., 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Cut  Ensilage 

Machines  Adapted 
to  the  Work 


You 
Want 
Speed 
and 
Easy 

_ Running 

The  Baldwin  and 

Gale-Baldwin  Cutters 

for  both  ensilage  and  dry  fodder  are  tho  modern, 
typical  machines.  Smooth,  easy  running  and  fast  cut¬ 
ting  distinguish  them.  Elevate  to  iill  any  silo,  oarry  to 
ritfht  or  left  or  straight  away.  Strong  self-feed,  cut 
four  lengths,  perfection  safety  devices.  Sizes  for  hand 
and  power.  W ri  te  f or  catalog. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  GO.. 

Box  76.  Ohloope*  Falls,  Maas. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Sloves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jackot  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal* 
drons,  etc.  ocr  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  It.  SPERRY  &  00.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


GUTTERS 


RIER8. 


AND  SHREDDERS 
FOR  ENSILAGE  A  DRY 
FODDER.  Also  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car- 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  T. 


tells  howto  make  money 

— How  to  raise  young  chicks 
for  early  springmarkets  when 
prices  are  high.  I  low  to  make 
a  profit  on  ducks.  How  to 
feed  for  heavy  fowls.  How 
to  make  hens  lay.  Why  not 
get  an  adequate  return  from 
poultry?  Why  not  try  modern 
methods  this  year? 

"Why  not  learn  about  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooders  from  a  firm 
who  have  been  in  business  since 
1867, and  who  know  how  to  make 
satisfactory  machines?  Write  us 
for  the  book  today.  It  is  free. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.. 
Quincy,  Ill. 


SAFE  SIDE 

Don’t  invite  failure  by  buying  un¬ 
tried  machines.  For  many  years 

Successful 

Incubators  &  Brooders 

have  been  the  stnndard.  Best  results  with  least  care- 
Eastern  orders  have  prompt  shipment  from  Buffalo. 
Incubator  catalog  FREE,  with  Poultry  catalog  4  cents. 

Dos  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  Dept.  90,  Dos  Moines,  la. 


BEST  OF  ALL 


That’s  what  users  say  about  the  great 

PRAIRIE  STATE 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

Our  illustrated  catalog  tells  why 
they  are  best.  It’s  free.  Write. 

Prairie  State  Ineubator  Co., 
Box  44)6,  Homer  City,  Pu. 


OUS  ENGINES 


The  Wizard  Engine 

Is  our  latest  improved  2  to  3  h.  p. 
engine — detachable  water  jacket 
— jump  spark  ignition  system 
(same  as  in  Oldsmobile)  per¬ 
fect  lubrication — 110  gaskets  to 
burn  out. 

Repairs  Gost  Practically  Nothing 

The  cheapest  to  buy  and  most  eco-  it 
nomical  to  operate  and  IB 
keep  in  order.  Suitablefor  jjj 
all  kinds  of  work.  Has  if 
pumping  jack  outfit  and 
direct  connected  pump. 

Get  our  prices  and 
Catalogue  of  2  to  1 00 
h.  p.  Olds  Engines. 

OLDS  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
WORKS. 

27  Chestnut  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 


85- 


uuys  ine  oesi  2-Horse 
Gasoline  Engine  on  Earth, 

The  Chicago 

complete  engine  in  every  de- 
Mounted  on  wood  base; 
self-contained;  easily 
moved ;  always  ready  for 
work;  can  be  run  any¬ 
where  by  any  one.  Will 
pump  more  water  than 
ten  men  at  one  tenth  the 
cost.  I rv  one  hour  it  will 
grind  15  bushels  of  feed, 
saw  one  to  two  cords  of 
wood,  or  cut  2  to  4  tons  of 
fodder;  do  other  work  in  pro¬ 
portion  al  a  cost  of  one  gallon  of  gasoline  for 
each  horse  power  per  day. 

UR  fSACYCTQ  to  blow  out  as  cylinder  is  made 
HU  UHOIVCIO  in  one  solid  piece.  No  leak¬ 
age  of  water  into  cylinder,  or  loss  of  compression, 
therefore  we  get  the  most  power  from  the  least 
fuel.  Cylinder  is  water  jacketed,  both  sides  and 
top.  Our  snap  spark  igniter  is  the  surest  made; 
is  simple  and  positive.  The  generator  insures 
perfect  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline.  A  very  impor¬ 
tant  point.  Positively  by  far  the  easiest  engine  to 
start,  under  all  conditions. 

PDA  II  If  CUACT  is  made  of  forged  steel,  tur- 
wf1H!1IV  wriHrl  ned,  trued  and  polished. 
Phosphor  bronze  bushings.  Castings  are  made  of 
the  best  No.  1  pig  iron.  Every  engine  is  fitted  with 
water  and  gasoline  tank,  batteries  connected  all 
ready  to  run.  Each  engine  is  thoroughly  tested  and 
guaranteed  absolutely  perfect,  and  to  develop  full 
rated  horse  power.  The  simplest  engine  ever  made. 
Result  of  fifteen  years  experience.  Few  parts; 
high  efficiency ;  greatest  economy ;  lowest 
price.  We  also  make  3,  4,  6,  8  and  10  H.  P.  engines. 
CUT  THIS  AD  OVT  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will 
mail  you  catalog  free.  It  shows  large  cuts,  full  de¬ 
scriptions.  many  _  photographs,  of  the  engine  at 
actual  work.  This  book  will  give  you  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  gasoline  engines  than  was  ever  printed 
before.  We  have  revolutionized  the  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  business,  the  catalog  tells  you  what  we  have 
learned  in  15  years.  Do  not  buy  a  power  of  any 
kind  until  you  Sind  for  the  catalog  and  learn  all 
about  the  best  engine  on  earth  and  our  liberalterms. 

CHICAGO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO. 
57  N.  Jefferson  St*  Chicago,  III, 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENCINE. 

An  economical  4  il.  P.,4  >  ycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  inaue.  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine.  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  MASTER  E3V G-I3XTE  CO., 

704  Main.  Street.  V'V/  illim  «,ntlo,  Conn. 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


November  5,  1904. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL.  240  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL 

25to30  per  cent  commission 

to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas, 
Coffees,  Spices,  Extracts  and  Baking 
Powder.  Beautiful  Prehents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  CHARGES  PAID. 
For  prompt  attention  address  Mr.  J.  .1.  D. 
care  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O  Box  289,  31-38  VeseySt. ,  New  York. 


REGISTER  NOW  FOR  THE 

SPECIAL  WINTER  COURSES 

at  the  Rhode  Island  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

FARM-PRACTICE  Bi^swr» 

POULTRYKEEPING  Begins  Jan.  4 

For  circulars  address 
President  K.  L.  BUTTERFIELD, 
Mention  this  paper.  Kingston,  Rhode  Island. 


overnment  Positions! 

25,566  Appointments 


0»_  «,« 

ing  the  past  year.  Excellent  opportunities  fer 

young  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  by  mail  hundreds 
of  farmers’  sons  who  pass  these  examinations  and  re¬ 
ceive  appointments  to  life  positions  at  $840  to  SI  200  a 
year.  If  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind,  write  for  our 
Civil  Service  Announcement  and  learn  how  you  may 
secure  it.  It  will  be  sent  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

223-25  Pa.  Ave.  S.  E.  Washington,  D.  O. 

IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGES 

0|Q  and  UpFrom 
Qlw  Factory  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Cash,  or  on  Easy 
Monthly  Payments 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

if  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  after  30  days' 
use  return  range  at  our 
expense.  Absolutely  no 
risk  or  expense  to  you, 
because  we  are  sure  you 
will  appreciate  the  excellence 
of  our  perfect  range.  Write 
for  complete  catalog  showing 
styles  and  prices. 
IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGE  CO., 

140  State  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 


Make  yonr  own  fertilizer  at  small  cost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WILSON  BROS.  .SoleMfrs.,  Dept.  N  faslou,  f». 


DEHORNING  ISN’T  GRUEL 


r  It  may  be  with  a  saw,  but  not  so 
when  the 

KEYSTONE  DEHORNER 

is  used.  It  cuts  from  four  sides  at 
once;  makes  a  sliding,  sharp  shear 
cut.  Any  stock-raiser  can  do  it 
easily.  No  crushing  or  splintering 
of  horns  or  tearing  of  flesh.  Done 
in2minutes.  Send  for  free  booklet. 
M.  T.  Phillips,  Box  18,  Pomeroy,  Pa, 


TllCAn  DR Uf roc  Substantial ,  strong, 

I  iltHU  run  LIlSi  easy  of  operation, 
perfect  i  n  construction.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING.  CO.,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


There  are  only  two  classes  of  Root  Cut¬ 
ters.  There  is  only  one  in  the  first 
class.  That  one  is  the 

BANNERS. 

It’s  the  one  with  the  self-feed¬ 
ing,  shaking  grate— shakes  I 
out  all  dirt, gravel,  etc.  Saves 
the  knives  and  makes  clean, 
wholesome  stock  food.  It  lit¬ 
erally  makes  ribbons  of  all 
roots  and  vegetables.  Pre- 1 
vents  all  choking.  Itcutsfastl 
and  turns  easy.  Thousands  in  I 
use  and  not  a  single  com- 1 
plaint.  We  make  the  Banner  I 
in  7  sizes  for  hand  and  power.  [ 
Our  1 11.  »t  rated  Catalogue 


tells  the  whole  story.  Ask  for  it.  It’s  Free. 

|o.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers  in  the  World. 


Quaker  City  Mills 

are  feed  grinders  tested  and  used 
by  thousands  during  the  past 

Thirty-Eight  Years 

?Don't  Experiment.  This  mill 

costs  you  no  more  than  some 
new  venture.  Let  the  other  fel¬ 
low  do  the  experimenting.  It 
grinds  all  kinds  of.  small  grain 
and  ear  corn  to  any  degree  of  lineness  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Built  in  eight  sizes  from  one  to  twenty 
horse  power.  38th  annual  catalogue  free. 

Thu  A  Uf  Cfruiih  Hft  3737  Filbert 8t.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I  no  A.n.  OllaUD  UU.  47-49  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


T  holesale  Prices  on 
!  } 5,000  Different 
irticles 


Co 
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Everything:  You  Eat,  Wear  or  Use— over 
125,000  different  articles,  fully  described, 
clearly  illustrated,  and  plainly  priced  in  our 
famous  Catalogue  and  Buyers’  Guide  No.  73 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  let  us  send  you,  all 
charges  paid,  one  of  these  valuable  catalogues,  the 
only  complete  one  published  anywhere,  the  only 
one  tliat  quotes  everything  you  are  liable  to  want, 
the  only  one  quoting  only  reliable  and  honestly 
made  goods,  the  only  one  with  low  prices  all  through. 
The  third  edition  is  now  being  printed  and  can  be 
obtained  postpaid  by  simply  filling  out  the  coupon 
and  sending  to  us  with  15  cents  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  The  book  itself  costs  almost  $1.00  to 
print  and  distribute,  but  we  will  send  it  to  you  with 
our  compliments  if  you  will  show  us  that  you  mean 
business  by  sending  15  cents  with  your  application. 

Many  firms  give  their  catalogues  away  free,  but  such 
catalogues  are  not  reliable.  Thousands  are  wasted  upon 
children,  who  simply  want  to  look  at  the  pictures,  thou¬ 
sands  are  sent  to  persons  who  are  merely  curious  and 
have  no  intention  of  buying,  thousands  are  thrown  away 
upon  persons  who  refuse  to  buy  because  the  catalogue 
is  not  complete  and  the  prices  don’t  look  right.  The 
waste  is  enormous  and  low  prices  cannot  be  maintained 
with  such  terrific  losses  except  by  shipping  inferior 
goods.  Requiring  15  cents  as  we  do  with  every  applica¬ 
tion,  we  place  our  catalogue  only  with  prospective  buy¬ 
ers  and  avoid  the  enormous  loss  due  to  waste  of  cata¬ 
logues.  Almost  every  catalogue  brings  an  order.  We 
have  no  losses  to  cover  up  and  can  give  the  highest  grade 
of  goods  at  prices  that  other  firms  cannot  meet.  The  16 
cents  proves  to  us  that  you  really  want  our  catalogue  and 
we  will  gladly  send  it,  paying  the  necessary  24  cents  post¬ 
age  ourselves,  and  give  you  a  bigger,  betterand  moredesir- 
able  catalogue  than  you  can  obtain  from  any  other  firm. 

TenThousand  Applications  Daily 

have  been  pouring  in  ever  since  we  announced  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  Catalogue  No.  73  last  month.  The  first  edition 
lasted  onlv  a  week,  the  second  edition  went  just  as  fast,  the  third  edition  is  now  being  issued  as  fast  as 
our  six  big  rotary  presses  can  print  them.  We  want  everybody  to  have  a  copy  ;  if  you  have  not  already 
sent  us  an  application,  do  it  now.  Get  your  catalogue  in  time  for  the  winter  buying.  Remember  our 
catalogue  is  the  only  complete  one  — no  sending  for  special  catalogues  ;  everything  you  can  possibly 
want  is  included  in ‘the  big  book. 

We  have  been  in  business  in  Chicago  for  almost  33  years,  and  now  conduct  the  largest 
business  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Our  daily  shipments  are  enormous,  and  are  only  exceeded 
in  this  country  by  several  of  the  larger  jobbing  houses.  We  owe  our  success  to  our  policy  of 

treating  all  customers  - USE  THIS  COUPON 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Go’s  Catalogue  No. 
73  —  the  biggest  and  best  catalogue  pub¬ 
lished.  The  only  catalogue  complete  in 
every  detail.  Quotes  Lowest  Prices  on 
125,000  articles  you  eat  and  wear  and  use 


Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago : 

Gentlemen — I  enclose  15  cents,  and  will  ask  you  to  send  your 

Catalogue  and  Buyers’  Guide  No.  73,  as  advertised  in- — . . 

to  the  following  address,  all  charges  paid  :  BC 

123 


Name.. 


Postoffice. 


honestly,  and  giving  them 

goods  of  real  merit.  We 
ave  always  avoided  cheap 
trashy  goods  because  we 
consider  it  dishonest  to 
sell  anything  worthless. 

Over  two  million  custo¬ 
mers  buy  regularly  from 
us  because  they  know  we 
supply  honest,  dependable 
goods,  treat  everybody 
fairly  and  make  prices 
that  average  far  lower 
than  those  of  any  other 
firm.  If  you  have  never 
tried  us  we  respectfully 
solicit  a  trial.  The  way  to 
begin  is  to  fill  out  this  coupon  and  send  to  us  at  once.  When  you  have  our  Catalogue  No. 
73  in  your  possession  you  will  find  buying  of  us  both  pleasant  arid  profitable. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Michigan  Avenue,  Madison  and  Washington  Streets 

IThe  Largest,  Oldest  and  Most  Favorably  Known  Institution  of  Its  Kind  in  the  World  ' 


R.  F.  D.  Route . State. 


new 

AMERICAN 
MANURE  SPREADERS 


hold  from  50  to  100  bnshels.  Spread  just  as  thin  or 
thick,  fine  or  coarse  as  ground  requires.  Don’t  have  to 
stop  team  to  make  change.  Most  substantial,  largest t 
capacity,  lightest  draft. 

FINE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


FREE 
SAMPLE 

AND 

BOOKLET 

Send  name  and  address  and 
learn  about  AMATITE, 
the  best  Ready  Roof¬ 
ing  made. 

Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

New  York,  Chicago 
Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Allegheny,  Kansas 
City,  Minneapolis, 

New  Orleans. 


^  A  ICE  CUTTING  EASY 

With^Wood^lc^Cinn.^ 

Awarded  Cold  Twin  Cut 

Medal  at  St.  Louis.  Plow. 

Beats  50  men  with  saws.  Prices  right.  Catalog  E,  (80-pages) 
and  Ice  Harvesting  book,  (24 -pages)  mailed  free. 

Wm.  T.  Wood  Sc  Co.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


11589  HASTINGS  ST  | 


nc. / un  /  -hi- 


iWe  also  sell  direct  to  farmers  atwholesale  prices,  , 
\Coiled  Spring,  Barb  and  Soft  Galvanized  Wirt 
L  Write  for  Fence  Book  showing  no  styles. 

“  JHE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 

Oldest  and  BestGrinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  pow'er. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1.4,8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

THOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  93.  Springfield.  O. 

« 

Going  to  get! 
etnewmill?! 

You  want  a“Monarch” — 
you  really  want  the  best  mill  made. 

<|  We  make  all  kinds  of  Mills — French  Burr, 
Attrition,  Feed,  Meal  and  Grist,  Corn  Sliellers, 
etc., — and  every-  thing  else  any  far- 

tner  miller  uses,  should  use. 

<J  finrratnlns _ **  worth  hav¬ 
ing, even  if  onlyjQ^X^i-^CGG’for  the  valu¬ 
able  advice  it  D^/iwSi^^vIPjK’ontains — tells 
just  what  to  Vif/'/uTy.- AX  do  and  how 
and  why  to  *///  do  it. 

Sprout  Waldron 

P.  O.  BOX  263,  MUNCY,  PA. 


SAW 
Wood 

and  say  nothing.  You’ll 
suve  labor  and  yet 
accomplish  something 
with  the  last  cutting 

New  Holland  w|°^,s 

With  ripping  table  and  adjustable  gauge  for  rip¬ 
ping  boards,  pales,  lath,  etc.  Made  in  3  sizes,  1  to  12 
h.  p.  New  Holland  Feed  Mills  in  3  styles  andlsizes 
are  best  grinders  made.  Write  for  free  booklets. 

Naw Holland  Mch.  Co.,  Box  I  IS,  New  Holland, Pa. 


SAVE  FEED. 

Feed  is  fuel  to  the  animal  economy.  II 
is  burned  up  to  supply  intereal  heat.  If  it  is 
heated  (cooked)  before  it  goes  into  the  ani¬ 
mal  ’s  stomach  it  saves  that  much  fuel  (f eed  ). 

Electric  Feed  Cookers 

save  feed,  save  money,  and  prodneo 
better  results.  Made  of  best  cast  iron 
with  steel  linings;  boiler  made  of  extra 
heavy  galvanized  steel.  Capacity  25  to  100 
:>  gallons.  Circular  and  price  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  88  Quincy.  Ills. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


— - A  creases  the  value. 


P 


admits  air  to  the  soil.  In- 
Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 
S3  Jackson’s  Round  Brain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 

_ m  Pipe,  Bed  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 

for  what  you  want  and  prices.  joii.Y  II.  JACKSON,  JO  Third  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

ALMER  GASOLINE  ENGINES  Five  Horse  Power,  $150.00 

WOOD  SAWING  OUTFITS  ON  WHEELS  I25S 

Send  for  Catalog,  t=»  AT.TVTT1TI  BH08.,  Cos  Oob.,  Conn 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  ”C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

_  Teniente-Bey  71a  Havana.  Cuba.  _ : - 


566  Ohio  Shredder  Blades 

(Patent  Applied  for ) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  “Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  Bla.de  is  the  regular  "Ohio’ 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  Bla.des  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  "Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  “Ohio”  Cutters,  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shredded  corn  perfectly.  Speed,  600 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  us  send  the  1904  catalogue 
of  “Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  Modern  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps-  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO.,  SaJem,  Ohio.  Establish'd i&st- 


EASTERN  FARMS  HELD  HIGHER. 

END  OF  “ABANBOMKD  FARMS  ”  IN  SIGHT. 

How  Conditions  are  Changing. 

A  IOUGH  STORY. — Information  received  through 
the  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  through 
one  of  the  best  informed  sources  of  Maine,  is  to  the 
effect  that  eastern  farms  are  rising  in  value,  and 
that  the  era  of  abandoned  farms  is  drawing  to  a 
close.  In  a  small  degree,  in  Massachusetts,  the  efforts 
of  the  State  as  a  whole  to  secure  the  repopulation  of  the 
abandoned  places  has  been  a  cause  of  the  change.  The 
State  has  made  repeated  appropriations  in  order  to 
permit  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  advertise  the 
abandoned  farms.  The  fact  that  such  farms  are  on  the 
market  has  become  known  all  over  the  world,  judging 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  Board.  Though  it  is 
three  years  since  the  Board  suspended  its  publication 
of  the  pamphlet  catalogue  of  abandoned  farms,  because 
there  seemed  no  need  of  further  effort  in  that  direction, 
yet  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  a  letter  is  not  received 
from  some  quarter  of  the  globe  asking  for  information. 
To-day’s  letter  was  from  Greece,  evidently  from  some 
Englishman  who  wished  to  follow  up  in¬ 
formation  received  from  an  English  paper. 

A  copy  of  the  article  he  referred  to  is  in 
the  office  of  the  Board,  and  a  more 
grotesque  fabrication  could  hardly  be 
imagined,  for  it  represents  a  traveler 
somewhere  two  hours’  ride  by  rail  from 
Boston  going  up  to  a  fine  farmhouse,  find¬ 
ing  it  abandoned  and  open,  and  his  going 
in  and  helping  himself  to  a  comfortable 
bed  and  staying  for  the  night  in  first-class 
surroundings,  with  everything  open  to  the 
visitor,  and  finding  next  day  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor  that  this  was  one  of  the  abandoned 
farms  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  so  much 
has  been  heard.  The  impression  given 
was  that  a  fine  farm,  with  good  house, 
barns,  crops,  well  stocked  with  animals, 
was  deserted  suddenly  by  the  owner  and 
left  open  to  the  public.  That  particular 
article  has  been  referred  to  repeatedly  in 
letters  to  the  Board,  not  only  from  Greece, 
but  from  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick 
and  elsewhere.  But  only  a  Munchausen 
could  write  such  a  letter,  and  only  very 
poorly  informed  men  could  believe  it. 

Still,  the  impression  having  been  support-  “SH 

eci  by  the  course  of  the  State  that  farm 
lands  are  to  be  had  for  very  low  prices,  it  remains  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  years  after  the  occasion  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

CAUSES  OF  CHANGE. — Modern  conditions  have 
changed  the  situation  greatly  since  the  beginning  of 
organized  effort  to  do  something  to  save  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  from  growing  up  to  forest.  It  is  15  years  since 
a  board  of  trade  in  Berkshire  County  began  action  to 
save  the  small  farms.  This  was  followed  by  the  action 
of  the  State  three  or  four  years  afterward.  During 
the  interval  since  then  there  have  been  in  operation 
the  following  powerful  causes  to  change  the  situation: 
The  construction  of  a  partial  system  of  State  highways, 
with  the  apparent  certainty  that  the  system  will  be  car¬ 
ried  much  further;  the  construction  of  trolley  lines  into 
many  rural  districts,  the  influx  of  foreign  immigrant 
farmers,  and  the  development  of  market  gardening  and 
intensive  farming.  The  condition  in  Massachusetts  has 
changed  greatly  during  the  15  years,  and  now  it  is  the 
opinion  of  well-informed  officials  that  Massachusetts, 
perhaps  all  New  England,  is  about  to  enter  upon  an  era 
of  agricultural  development  which  will  enable  the  sec¬ 
tion  to  raise  a  far  larger  proportion  of  its  food  supplies 
than  during  the  last  generation,  and  will  bring  back 
the  population  to  the  hill  towns  once  more. 

WEST  FILLED  UP, — In  fairness  there  might  be 


added  a  fifth  factor  to  the  four  named  above,  and  that 
is  the  changed  conditions  in  the  West.  The  cattle 
ranges  are  being  broken  up  into  farms.  The  opportunity 
of  fattening  cattle  in  the  East  with  profit  is  being  heard 
of  more  and  more  in  the  last  year  or  two,  and  those  who 
remember  how  the  stalls  of  farmers  were  filled  during 
the  \\  inter  with  fattening  stock  are  speculating  whether 
the  return  of  that  condition  is  not  at  hand.  It  has  not 
been  a  lack  of  fertility  in  some  of  the  abandoned  farms 
which  has  led  to  their  abandonment  as  much  as  it  has 
been  their  distance  from  neighbors  and  the  failure  of 
their  occupants  to  adapt  themselves  to  modern  im¬ 
proved  machinery.  In  many  cases  fertile  soils  await 
the  enterprising  farmer.  Now,  after  many  years,  these 
soils  have  rested  and  doubtless  would  prove  profitable 
for  the  intelligent  and  energetic  cultivator.  Coming  to 
details,  it  is  said  at  the  office  of  the  Board  that  all 
through  the  suburbs  of  Boston  there  has  been  a  steady 
and  considerable  increase  in  the  price  of  farms.  The 
town  of  Concord,  20  miles  out,  is  named  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  and  a  place  is  held  for  $5,000  which  could  have 
been  bought  10  years  ago  for  $1,000.  Of  course  that  is 
exceptional,  but  there  has  been  a  steady  upward  move¬ 


ARING  THE  MILK.”  FIRST  PRIZE  PICTURE.  Fig.  365. 


ment.  I  he  place  has  many  market  gardens.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  for  the  Boston  market  is  carried  on 
by  many,  and  the  town  is  near  enough  for  owners  of 
land  to  drive  in  with  their  own  teams  without  sending 
by  cars.  All  through  the  nearer  towns  the  business  is 
followed  with  increasing  extent  of  acreage  and  profit. 
I  he  same  truth  is  obtaining  in  less  degree  in  the  vicinity 
of  other  large  places,  and  the  profits  of  land-working 
are  good  and  reliable  as  far  as  crops  can  be  made 
reliable. 

MODERN  CONVENIENCES. —  Trolley  car  service 
has  made  a  difference  in  all  the  neighborhoods  of  large 
cities.  Business  men  who  have  city  offices  or  stores  or 
shops  will  very  likely  have  large  country  establishments 
also.  One  of  the  largest  publishers  in  Boston  is  also 
as  well  known  as  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  largest 
dairies  in  the  State.  He  has  big  farms  in  Barre,  where 
he  sends  his  stock  which  is  not  in  a  milk-producing 
condition,  and  by  brisk  business  methods,  he  carries  on 
both  kinds  of  business  as  successfully  as  if  he  gave  himself 
exclusively  to  one  alone.  Of  course  he  employs  a  large 
number  of  men  in  each  establishment,  and  can  stand 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work  himself.  When  it  is 
added  that  he  is  also  city  alderman  and  takes  much  in¬ 
terest  in  public  questions,  it  is  evident  that  he  leads  a 
busy  life,  The  use  of  automobiles  has  favored  the 


occupation  of  country  places  by  men  who  do  business 
in  the  cities.  All  through  the  suburbs  of  Boston  every 
year  shows  new  and  magnificent  houses  erected  on  old 
farms,  with  great  grounds,  and  effecting  great  changes 
in  local  appearances.  Private  carriages  also  take  many 
of  these  suburban  residents  to  local  trains.  It  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  stylish  for  wealthy  men  to  live  far 
from  neighbors  during  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  year, 
imitating  the  English  style  of  large  estates.  Some  of 
these  owners  carry  on  their  farms  and  have  great  pride 
in  keeping  up  the  finest  of  appearances. 

KEEPING  UP  THE  RACE.— Prof.  E.  H.  Forbush, 
who  is  widely  informed  upon  the  subject,  speaking 
especially  of  the  overflow  of  New  York  people  into 
Berkshire  County  and  their  occupancy  of  many  farms, 
says  that  the  city  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
if  families  are  not  to  run  out  the  children  must  be  brought 
up  in  the  country,  where  they  can  have  plenty  of  out¬ 
door  life.  Perhaps  they  can  stand  it  for  a  generation  or 
two,  he  says,  to  live  in  the  city,  but  in  the  long  run,  if 
the  family  is  not  to  dwindle  it  must  get  back  to  the 
country.  Tt  is  a  realization  of  this  truth  which  makes 
so  many  rich  people  spend  more  and  more  of  their  time 
upon  their  farms.  They  do  not  train 
their  sons  to  be  farmers,  but  the  children 
get  the  life  of  the  farm  and  a  better 
physical  stock  in  consequence.  The  sons 
enter  city  life,  and  the  foreign  immigrants 
frequently  do  the  hard  farm  work,  but  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  city  family  and  to  keep  up 
the  tone  of  the  rural  community.  The 
last  State  census  was  taken  in  1895,  and 
the  State  officials  say  that  material 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  status  of 
farms  and  in  the  movement  of  population 
since  then.  1  hey  are  awaiting  with  un¬ 
usual  interest  the  taking  of  the  regular 
State  census  in  1905,  confident  that  it  will 
confirm  by  figures  the  impressions  which 
they  have  gathered  from  close  contact 
with  the  people  all  over  the  State  since 
the  last  enumeration  of  population  and 
of  farm  products.  The  New  England 
farm  is  on  the  up  grade  again,  and  new 
machinery  and  methods  have  made  farm 
life  less  onerous  than  formerly. 

R.  L.  B. 

R-  N.-Y. — In  other  eastern  States  that 
have  been  less  advertised  than  Massachu¬ 
setts  very  cheap  farms  may  still  be  had. 
In  sections  of  New  York  State  farms  in  good  condition 
have  recently  been  sold  for  less  than  the  cost  of  buildings. 

SEED  FROM  BLIGHTED  MELONS. 

Would  it  be  safe  to  select  seed  from  melons  that  have 
blighted?  reader. 

I  would  not  take  any  chances  with  seed  from  blighted 
melons.  They  might  be  good  and  then  they  might  not. 
My  buying  such  seed  would  depend  upon  the  difficulty 
of  getting  the  same  kind  from  sound  fruits.  Seeds 
that  have  been  associated  with  bad  fruits  may  not  have 
the  disease  in  them,  but  the  germs  may  be  clinging  to 
the  surface.  The  whole  plant  may  be  sick  with  the 
disease  when  the  fruits  are  blighted,  and  such  seed 
is  more  or  less  weakened  thereby.  byron  d.  halsted. 

1  would  very  much  prefer  seed  from  properly  ripened 
melons  rather  than  from  blighted  melons.  I  would 
choose  this  seed  for  physiological  reasons,  in  that  I 
would  expect  it  to  be  heavier,  more  thoroughly  ripened 
and  of  better  vitality.  So  far  as  disease  is  concerned 
there  might  not  be  any  difference  between  the  two  lots, 
There  would  be  no  danger  of  the  downy  mildew 
(Plasmopara  Cubensis)  blight  being  carried  in  this  wayj 
but  there  is  a  possible  chance  that  in  some  cases  the 
bacterial  wilt  and  anthtacnose  Could  be  carried  by  seed 
from  blighted  melons.  c,  p,  cunton, 
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A  BOV'S  FARM  PICTURES. 

Among  the  pictures  sent  to  compete  for  our  prize 
offer  are  the  three  shown  at  Figs.  366,  367  and  368. 
They  were  taken  by  Humphrey  D.  Darrah,  a  Connec¬ 
ticut  boy  11  years  old,  who  wants  to  be  a  farmer  some 


TIIE  FUTURE  ROAD  IIORSE.  Fig.  366. 


day.  This  is  what  Humphrey  says  about  his  pictures: 

“The  mare  and  colt  belong  to  a  neighbor;  the  colt’s 
name  is  Kim.  He  is  fond  of  sugar.  The  oxen  were 
Papa’s;  he  sold  them.  They  were  afraid  of  automobiles 
and  trolley  cars.  We  called  them  dandies.  Now  we 
have  a  pair,  Jerry  and  Jim ;  they  are  not  afraid  of  any¬ 
thing.  I  like  to  ride  in  the  ox  cart ;  there  is  lots  of 
fun  living  on  a  farm,  I  think.  I  am  very  fond  of  my 
cats  and  they  are  fond  of  me.  The  smallest  one  is 
named  Teddy,  not  after  our  President,  but  a  neighbor 
gave  him  to  me,  and  I  named  him  for  the  neighbor. 
One  of  my  cats  can  open  the  screen  door  if  not  latched; 
he  will  reach  up  ns  far  as  he  can  pull  the  door  toward 
him;  when  it  opens  puts  in  his  other  paw,  gives  a  push 
and  in  he  comes.  Another  cat  T  call  Tig;  he  likes  to 
be  rocked,  likes  cake  and  ice  cream,  and  is  very  jealous 
of  Teddy  when  I  rock  Teddy.” 


WORKING  A  CITY  MAN’S  FARM. 

A  city  man  has  a  large  farm,  in  charge  of  n  superintend¬ 
ent.  The  latter  is  paid  $35  a  month  the  year  through,  and 
has  rent,  wood,  ice,  vegetables,  fruit,  poultry,  eggs,  butter, 
milk  and  anything  else  produced  on  the  place  free;  that  is 
to  say,  he  can  share  in  all  these  things,  for  his  own  family's 
use,  or  can  grow  anything  he  likes,  except  tobacco,  for  such 
use.  The  quantify  is  left  to  his  conscience,  as  the  owner  is 
Rbsent  most  of  the  time.  What  proportion,  in  figures,  of 

his  living  should  - ’  nt  obtain  from  such  a  gett- 

nat  part  of  a  living  (not 
dinary  large  farm  afford? 
superintendent  board  for  a 
rm?  lie  does  pay  $1.50  a 

-  -at  • 

Nearly  $50  Per  Month 

Let  us  take  the  items  in  the  proposition  and  see  wllat 
they  would  amount  to,  and  ill  that  way  we  can  arrive 
at  a  comprehensive  solution :  Rent,  $2  per  month,  $24  per 
year;  wood,  12  Cords  at  $4  per  cord,  $48;  ice,  $10;  vege¬ 
tables,  $25;  fruit,  $10;  poultry,  $7;  eggs,  two  dozen  per 
week,  25  cents  per  dozen,  $26 ;  butter,  two  pounds  per 
week,  25  cents  per  pound,  $26;  meat,  $60;  groceries,  in¬ 
cluding  flour,  $100;  milk,  two  quarts  per  day,  three  cents 
per  quart.  $21.00;  total,  $357.90.  If  we  take  out  the  meat 
and  groceries,  which  amount  to  $160,  we  have  left 
$197.90  for  the  value  of  what  comes  from  the  farm. 
Your  question  does  not  state  how  large  a  family  the 
man  has,  but  these  figures  will  cover  the  living  6f  A 
family  of  five,  three  men  and  tWfJ  Wotrieit.  Wg  seg  by 
these  figures  (the  man  having  $35  pgr  month)  that  the 
man  gets  $017.90  per  year.  In  regard  to  board  of  the 
boy,  if  there  is  nothing  said  in  the  bargain  between  the 
proprietor  and  tile  man,  I  should  say  that  it  is  proper 
and  right  that  the  proprietor  should  pay  the  boy’s  board, 
but  it  strikes  me  that  $1.50  per  week  is  rather  a  low 
price,  p.  k.  HOADLEY. 

Connecticut, 

Should  Save  $300  Pet  Year- 

I  should  say  that  the  superintendent  of  such  a  place 
has  a  good  thing,  and  is  liberally  paid  at  $35  a  month, 
lie  ought  to  save  $300  a  year  if  his  family  is  small  and 
economical.  He  could  raise  his  own  pork  as  well  as 
beef  and  mutton  if  inclined,  and  be  at  little  expense  out¬ 
side  of  flour,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  and  clothing.  I 
should  think  that  more  than  four-fifths  of  his  living 
should  be  obtained  on  the  farm.  In  regard  to  the  boy 
helper,  I  would  say  that  if  the  owner  pays  his  wages 
and  that  of  the  other  hired  help  he  is  doing  enough 
without  paying  his  board.  Of  course  everything  de¬ 
pends  on  the  man  and  the  woman;  some  women  can 
do  more  with  one  dollar  than  others  can  with  five.  My 
own  little  farm,  of  which  only  17  acres  are  cleared 
affords  the  entire  living  of  a  family  of  four,  and  enter¬ 
tains  company  from  June  to  November.  Washington, 
New  York,  Boston,  Newport,  Quincy,  Ill.,  and  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  have  all  been  represented  by  friends  and 
relatives  this  Summer,  all  of  whom  we  were  glad  to  see 
and  sorry  to  have  them  go.  I  mention  the  above,  feeling 
that  it  is  hardly  in  good  taste  to  do  so,  just  to  show 


what  a  small  farm  is  capable  of  doing  when  one  has 
300  such  efficient  helpers  as  my  White  Wyandottes. 

Connecticut.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

A  Good  Chance. 

The  value  of  the  perquisites  in  addition  to  the  wages 
of  $35  per  month  to  the  superintendent  will  depend 
largely  upon  these  factors:  the  price  of  house  rent  in 
the  vicinity,  the  size  of  the  family  and  the  skill  of  the 
superintendent  or  his  assistants  ill  producing  the  various 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  their  season.  With  rent  free 
ail  average  family  of  five,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  all 
the  fruits,  and  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  poultry,  eggs 
and  fuel,  the  living  expenses  would  be  cut  down  to 
clothing,  grocery  and  meat  bills.  Under  a  liberal  policy 
of  the  owmer  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  superintendent 
or  his  assistants,  three-fourths  of  the  Cost  of  living 
might  come  from  the  farm.  If  all  the  fruits  and  other 
products  mentioned  are  grown  in  large  quantities  for 
the  supply  of  the  owner  or  for  markets,  the  cost  would 
be  much  less  to  the  owner  than  if  separate  supplies  were 
produced  for  the  superintendent,  though  the  latter  might 
prove  more  generally  satisfactory,  in  which  case  the 
supply  wTould  depend  more  directly  upon  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  Milk,  poultry,  butter  and  eggs  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  the  supply  of  meat.  Of  course  the 
superintendent  would  be  dependent  upon  unfavorable 
conditions  of  soil  and  weather,  equally  with  the  owner, 
for  success  or  failure  of  the  supply  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  As  much  housework  is  involved  and  some  ex¬ 
pense  in  boarding  the  boy  helper,  $1.50  per  week  would 
not  be  an  unreasonable  sum  unless  the  wages  paid  the 
superintendent  are  considered  sufficient  to  Cover  this. 

Massachusetts.  ___________  s*  T‘  mAynARD, 

GROWING  BLACKBERRIES  IN  INDIANA , 

Full  Planting;  Thorough  Cultivation ;  Good  Care. 

PREPARING  THE  GROUND. — A  piece  of  naturally 
well-drained  clay  loam  is  Selected,  on  which  a  crop  of 
corn  or  clover  or  Timothy  sod  has  been  grown  just 


A  NEW  ENGLAND  PLOUGH  TEAM.  Fig.  367. 

previous  to  planting  to  blackberries.  A  soil  well  stocked 
with  humus  is  best,  as  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
supply  of  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the'  §oii  during 
the  several  years  of  annual  cultivation  which  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  the  crop.  1  like  to  plant  in  the  Fall  as 
early  as  the  wood  is  well  ripened,-  as  the  soil  is  theft 
usually  in  better  condition  than  early  in  Spring.  The' 
ground  is  then  warm  and  the  cut  ends  of  roots  will 
callus  over,  and  new  roots  start  out  before  cold  weathe?" 
comes  on.  The  rows  are  marked  off  7%  feet  apart,  and 
the  plants  set  about  2'/2  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  A  fur¬ 
row  five  or  six  inches  deep  is  made  with  a  small  one- 
horse  plow,  the  plants  set  in  this  furrow  and  the  mellow 
earth  drawn  around  and  tramped  firm  while  the  plant 
is  being  held  in  an  upright  position.  After  having  set 
the  plants  ill  this  manner'  a  light  furrow'  is  thrown  to 
the  row  from  each  side.  Planted  in'  this  manner  in 
the  Fall,  the  plants  will  start  earlier  and  make  a  far 
better  growth  the  next  season  than  if  planted  in  Spring, 
A  row  of  corn  or  potatoes  is  usually  grown  between 
each  two  rows  of  berries  the  first  season.  A  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer  analyzing  rather  high  in  potash  is  some¬ 
times  used,  applied  along  the  rows  lightly  plowed  in 
early  in  the  Spring. 

CULTIVATION.— A.<  early  in  the  Spring  as  the  soil 
is  in  good  condition  to  work"  the  ground  is  plowed  as 
shallow  as  possible  between  ti?e  row's  with  a  small  one- 

horse  plow',  turning  the  dirt  tc'ward  ^le  rows‘ 
ground  is  then  worked  down  firm  a4nd  frequent  shallow 

cultivation  given  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripcn>  Aftcr 
the  last  cultivation  the  plantation  is  gUnc  mcr  " 1 
hoes,  and  all  large  weeds  that  the  cultivator  s  cm,lrl  " ot 
destroy  are  cut  out.  After  that  the  grass  a.'ld  weeds 
are  allowed  to  grow  to  make  a  Winter  cover  /or  1  ie 
soil,  to  prevent  washing  as  j;;peh  as.  -possible,  and  tO  -)e 
plowed  into  me  soil  the  *  Spring  to  help  keep 

up  the  supply  of  h<-  *<$*»«*  b 

>RtrS. 


PRUNING. — No  pruning  is  done  the  first  season,  but 
the  second  Spring  before  grow-th  has  begun  the  young 
canes  are  shortened  in  about  one-half.  After  the  young 
canes  of  the  present  year’s  growth  have  reached  a  height 
of  two  or  2 y2  feet  they  are  topped,  to  cause  them  to 
throw  out  lateral  fruiting  branches.  1  he  following 
Spring  the  old  wood  that  has  borne  fruit  the  year  before 
is  cut  out  and  removed  from  the  plantation,  and  the 
laterals  on  the  new  bearing  wood  cut  back  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds,  according  to  vigor  of  growth,  va¬ 
riety,  etc.  A  few  berries  can  be  picked  the  second  sea¬ 
son  after  planting,  but  they  are  not  at  their  best  until 
the  third  or  fourth  year.  With  good  care  a  plantation 
can  be  picked  for  10  or  12  years.  When  necessary  to 
renew  the  plantation  the  briars  are  rnowm  off  and 
burned,  the  ground  plow'ed  and  planted  to  corn,  and 
war  made  on  the  biars  that  sprout  up  amongst  the  corn.. 
After  getting  the  briars  subdued  the  corn  stubble  is; 
sown  to  wheat,  seeded  to  clover  and  the  following  sea¬ 
son  after  wheat  the  clover  is  plowed  under  and  another 
crop  of  corn  grown,  which  leaves  the  ground  in  the: 
right  shape  to  plant  to  blackberries  or  other  small  fruits.. 

Jefferson  Co.,  Ind,  e.  m.  w'ood. 


A  TOUGH  STORY— HARD  TO  KILL. 

Artificial  Honey 

Every  once  in  a  while  a  statement  like  (lie  following  is 
made  in  print.  This  one  comes  from  the  Ladles’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal  :  “A  most  Ingenious  use  to  which  paraffin  lias  been  put  iit 
America  has  been  Hip  manufacture  of  artificial  honey-comb. 

It  duplicates  the  natural  comb  remarkably  well;  the  little' 
cells  are  then  filled  with  glucose  slightly  flavored  to  give  the' 
honey  taste,  and  the  artificial  product  Is  ready  for  use.  This: 
is  not  harmful,  but  it  is  not  honey.  Paraffin  is  not  a  poi¬ 
son,  but  It  is  an  adulterant,  and  taken  Into  the  stomach  it 
is  indigestible,*’  P.ee  keepers  are  kept  busy  trying  to  head 
this  story  off,  It  is  a  "fake'*  and  yet  it  hobs  up  again  and 
again.  It  is  called  by  bee  keepers  the  “Wiley  lie"  because 
this  form  of  adulteration  was  first  mentioned  by  Dr.  II.  \\ . 
Wiley,  chemist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We  wrote 
Dr.  Wiley  asking  for  the  truth,  and  he  proceeds  to  pour- 
lye  upon  the  “Wiley  lie”  as  follows: 

The  “Wiley  lie”  is  the  polite  title  given  to  a  state¬ 
ment  contained  in  an  article  of  mine  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  written  about  24  years  ago,  in  1880 
I  think,  but  the  exact  date  I  do  not  remember.  It  was 
an  article  on  glucose,  in  which  I  repeated  a  statement 
which  wras  made  .to  me  by  the  late  Dr,  Ilallock  of  Jvew 
York  to  the  effect  that  apparatus  had  been  invented  for 
the  manufacture  of  artificial  comb  which  was  filled  with 
glucose,  artificially  colored  and  sold  as  honey.  I  he  arti¬ 
ficial  comb  which  is  made,  1  believe,  consists  almost 
exclusively  of  the  base,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
cell,  and  not  the  complete  comb,  and  the  glucose  is  used 
in  honey  mostly  in  the  liquid  form  and  not  in*  t-he  form 
of  comb  honey.  This  statement  was  bitterly  Rented 
by  the  bee-keepers,  who  denounced  it  as  the  “Wiley  he, 
and  under  this  appellation  it  lias  been  referred  to  dozens 
of  times  since  the  date  of  the  original  publication.  The 
information  which  1  had  at  the  time  was  perhaps  not 
exactly  accurate,  and  the  relation  which  I  made  of  the 
incident  was  more  in  the  way  of  an  amusing  anecdote 
than  as  a  statement  which  should  have  been  taken  so 
seriously.  In  point  of  fact,  1  believe'  that  artificial 
comb  and  honey  have  only  been  made  in  an  experimental 
way,  and  have  never  been  placed  upon  the  market.  At 
the  National  Bee-Keepers’  convention  in  Chicago,  iff 
1893,  at  the  time  of  the  Exposition,  I  made  an  address; 
before  the  association  in  which  I  gave  a  fuli  explana¬ 
tion*  as  above,  of  tbe  incident  referred  to.  /  Na¬ 
tional  representatives  appeared  to  be  fully  satisfied  \Vitlv 
tills  statement,  aild  Since  1893  I  have  seen  little  of  A- 
It  ha#  always  been  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  an  5 
article  which  I  bad  written  with  such  innocent  inten¬ 
tions  should  have  produced  so  much  distmhancc. 

The  adulteration  of  honey  With  glucose  has  been,  as 
you  know,  practiced  on  a  most  extended  scale.  Just 
iiow  far  the  manufacture  cf  artificial  comb  and  artificial 


base  has  been  conducted  T  cannot  say.  but  1  am  sure 
to  a  very  large  extent.  I  believe  that  beeswax  is  use 
chiefly  as  the  base  of  artificial  comb,  but  paraffin,  as  is 
well  known,  has  been  much  used,  at  least  in  part,  for 

H.  W.  WILEY, 


1904. 
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A  WINTER  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

The  production  of  eggs  in  Winter  is  an  important 
matter.  While  one  has  time  to  attend  to  their  needs, 
giving  every  attention  to  make  laying  a  certainty,  it 
may  he  that  the  one  thing  lacking  is  a  warm  building 


A  WINTER  POULTRY  HOUSE.  Fig.  309. 


for  the  hens.  The  poultry  house  shown  at  Fig.  369  is 
one  built  by  the  writer  (who  is  not  a  carpenter)  with 
the  assistance  of  a  handy  man  a  day  or  two.  An  open 
spell  just  before  Christmas  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  put  it  up.  It  is  not  advisable  to  delay  the  work 
until  cold  weather  comes;  much  better  build  it  when 
the  Fall  work  is  done,  and  have  the  hens  laying  by 
New  Year’s. 

After  I  had  put  on  the  first  course  of  boards  a  neigh¬ 
bor  said  it  would  be  warm  enough ;  that  hens  are  warm¬ 
blooded  creatures,  and  so  need  plenty  of  air.  I  agreed 
with  him  that  they  are  warm-blooded  like  ourselves,  and 
that  they  need  plenty  of  air  of  a  suitable  temperature. 
But  zero  winds  and  snow  have  no  place  in  a  building 
where  eggs  are  expected.  I  put  on  a  coat  of  sheathing 
paper  and  another  course  of  boards  and  battened  the 
cracks.  It  rests  on  posts  driven  in  the  ground,  and 
sawed  off  level  two  or  three  feet  high.  On  top  of  these 
are  laid  sills,  which  serve  also  for  plates,  the  door  and 
window  sills  being  on  these  plates.  Only  two  windows 
are  shown,  but  the  top  of  the  door  should  come  off 
and  a  three-light  sash  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  door¬ 
way.  My  hens  have  done  excellently  without  the  third 
window,  but  it  would  certainly  be  an  improvement.  The 
roof-boarding  is  closely  done,  sheathing  paper  laid  on 
and  then  shingled.  After  a  thorough  banking  about  the 
base  with  horse  manure,  it  is  very  warm,  and,  with 
good  care,  the  hen<  lay  well  in  it.  It  is  16  feet  square 
on  the  ground,  and  in  this  space  I  have  wintered  75 
hens  successfully,  but  50  would  be  a  better  number.  The 
building  has  a  southern  exposure  and  the  half  next  the 
windows  is  devoted  to  a  scratching  pen,  where  fresh 
litter  is  constantly  kept  in  Winter.  In  this  all  the 
whole  grain  is  scattered,  and  I  feed  them  often  to  keep 
them  at  work.  Wet  feed  is  given  them  in  eight  old 
pans  nailed  to  boards  so  they  will  not  tip  over.  They 
are  put  up  out  of  the  way  after  the  liens  have  done 
eating.  Just  beneath  one  window  is  a  dusting  box,  kept 
supplied  with  dry  coal  ashes,  and  in  another  place  is  a 
dish  of  oyster  shells  and  grit.  Thus  managed,  I  obtain 
an  abundance  of  eggs  after  January  1,  as  many  perhaps 
as  if  the  liens  were  in  an  expensive  building. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  clark  m.  drake. 


MULCHED  TREES  AND  MICE. 

We  have  planted  some  apple  trees  in  sod.  They  have 
done  finely,  and  we  believe  were  ahead  of  a  similar 
block  planted  on  good  soil  and  well  cultivated.  This 
sod  orchard  is  five  miles  from  home  and  we  cannot 

see  it  every  day.  Yesterday  we  were  there  to  set  out 

about  150  more  trees  and  upon  examining  the  others 

found  the  mice  had  given  us  a  good  black  eye,  about 

100  of  the  500  are  badly  girdled  and  the  more  the 
mulch  the  more  they  had  gnawed  them.  We  had  ex¬ 
pected  they  would  bother  them  in  the  Winter  and  had 
planned  to  protect  them  with  fly  screen  netting.  We 
have  taken  away  all  mulch  un'il  this  is  done  and  are 
now  putting  on  the  wire  netting.  We  cut  it  in  strips 
7x18  inches  and  give  it  a  good  roll  before  trying  to  put 
it  on.  Then  dig  an  inch  or  two  close  to  the  tree,  put 
the  wire,  securing  it  with  two  pieces  of  wire  about  four 
inches  long,  putting  back  the  dirt  and  stamping  it. 
This  work  we  can  do  quite  fast  and  no  more  trees  go 
in  without  wire  on  them  at  time  of  setting. 

We  found  a  few  borers  and  believe  the  wire  put  on 
at  setting  will  keep  them  out.  We  paid  rather  dear  for 
our  lesson,  as  it  will  cost  us  perahps  $25  to  $50 
and  a  year’s  time,  but  we  are  not  discouraged,  and  expect 
to  continue,  as  we  contracted  yesterday  for  cleaning 
about  12  acres  adjoining,  which  we  expect  to  set  same 
way,  in  sod  and  mulch  with  fertilizer;  Baldwin  and 
Greenings  40  feet  apart  and  fillers  of  Wagener  and 
Wealthy  20  feet  apart.  H.  o.  MANCHESTER. 


SPRAYS  FOR  SOUTHERN  VEGETABLES. 

1.  Give  receipt  for  making  liquid  soda-Bordeaux  mixture 
for  spraying  egg  plants,  peppers  and  tomatoes.  2.  What  is 
receipt  for  making  arsenate  of  lead  solution?  3.  I)o  you 
think  soda-Bordeaux  mixture  with  arsente  of  lead  solution 
less  likely  to  burn  foliage  on  plants  and  fully  as  effective 
as  an  insecticide  and  fungicide  as  iime-Bordeaux  mixture 
with  I’aris-green ?  r. 

Miami,  Fla. 

1.  The  formula  for  making  soda-Bordeaux  mixture 
is  as  follows:  Soda  (Lewis’  lye),  one  pound  can; 
copper  sulphate,  three  pounds;  lime,  five  ounces;  water, 
30  gallons.  The  amount  of  soda  to  be  used  will  vary 
with  the  brand  or  make  used,  as  will  also  the  amount  of 
copper  sulphate.  In  Bulletin  167  issued  last  year  by  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  (New  Brunswick),  is 
given  a  table  by  which  one  can  tell  how  much  copper 
sulphate  is  required  to  be  used  with  each  pound  can  of 
1 1  different  brands  of  soda.  The  amount  of  sulphate 
varies  from  1.6  to  46.22  pounds.  The  contents  of  two 
or  more  of  the  one-pound  cans  will  readily  dissolve  in 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  before  using,  this  solution  should 
be  diluted.  For  quantities  of  soda-Bordeaux  ranging 
from  25  to  50  gallons,  dilute  the  soda  solution  to  about 
15  gallons  and  pour  it  slowly  into  a  10  gallon  solution 
of  copper.  Stir  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and  after  about 
two-thirds  of  the  soda  has  been  added,  test  trcquently 
with  red  litmus  paper.  As  soon  as  there  is  a  change  in 
color  from  red  to  blue  icase  adding  the  soda  solution. 


AN  APPLE  PICKER.  Fig.  370. 


Then  add  slaked  lime  in  the  form  of  a  thin  whitewash, 
previously  strained,  at  the  rate  of  5  ounces  to  30  gal¬ 
lons.  Dilute  this  mixture  to  10  gallons  of  water  to  1 
pound  of  copper  sulphate,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Lime 
in  the  above  small  proportions  has  been  found  sufficient 
to  make  the  mixture  decidedly  alkaline,  and,  therefore, 
safe.  The  precipitate  is  slightly  increased  and  remains 
of  a  permanent  bluish  color  instead  of  changing  after  a 
time  to  a  dark  brown  or  black,  which  occurs  if  an 
excess  of  soda  or  potash  is  used. 

2.  To  make  arsenate  of  lead,  dissolve  in  one  gallon 
of  water  11  ounces  of  acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  lead). 
In  another  vessel  dissolve  four  ounces  of  arsenate  of 
soda  in  half  a  gallon  of  water.  Pour  the  arsenate  solu¬ 
tion  into  the  lead  solution,  stir,  and  add  50  gallons  of 
water.  Hot  water  dissolves  the  chemicals  more  readily 
and  completely,  and  wooden  pails  should  be  used. 
When  the  two  solutions  are  united  a  milky  mixture  is 
produced,  and  a  very  fine,  white,  precipitate  forms  which 
remains  for  a  long  time  in  suspension.  Both  chemicals 
should  be  of  high  grade.  Arsenate  of  lead  already  pre¬ 
pared  can  now  be  bought  of  many  of  the  larger  dealers 
in  insecticides.  It  is  sold  by  one  firm  under  the  name’ 
of  “Disparene”;  it  costs  about  12  to  15  cents  per  pound, 
and  it  requires  about  two  pounds  to  do  the  work  of  one 
pound  of  Paris-green,  but  it  is  much  safer  to  use  on 
tender  foliage  and  sticks  much  better  than  Paris-green. 

3.  I  do  not  know  that  the  arsenate  of  lead  has  been 
used  with  the  soda-Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Experiment  Station  reports  that  Paris-green  was 
used  with  this  fungicide  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
100  gallons  on  potatoes,  egg  plants,  squashes,  cucum¬ 
bers  and  beans  without  harmful  results  after  three  ap¬ 
plications.  I  should  expect  the  arsenate  of  lead  would 


work  equally  as  well,  and  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
fungicide  or  insecticide  would  not  be  lessened  by  the 
combination.  m.  v.  slingerland. 


KILLING  THE  SCALE  ON  YOUNG  TREES. 

I  have  recently  ordered  a  number  of  peacli  trees  for  Fall 
setting.  I  have  no  San  Jose  scale  now,  but  am  afraid  I 
shall  get  it  on  some  of  these  trees.  One  nurseryman  offers 
to  fumigate  when  asked  to  do  so  but  will  not  guarantee  re¬ 
sults.  Would  you  have  him  fumigate  and  take  the  risk? 
I-Iow  would  it  do  for  me  to  get  the  potash  whaleoll  soap 
and  after  trimming  the  trees  invert  them  and  place  them 
in  the  solution.  You  see  they  would  get  it  pretty  thoroughly 
that  way.  If  I  did  that,  how  long  would  it  be  necessary 

and  how  long  would  it  be  safe  to  leave  them  in  the  solu¬ 
tion.  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  soak  the  roots 

also.  I  am  willing  to  go  to  some  trouble  to  be  safe. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark.  r. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  cheaper,  safer  and  surer  method 
for  your  southern  correspondent  to  re- fumigate  the 
trees  when  lie  gets  them.  Fumigation,  properly  done, 
is  by  far  the  most  effective  insecticidal  measure  we  have. 
I  would  not  soak  the  trees  in  the  soap  solution,  but 
simply  dip  them  in,  leaving  them  in  for  a  minute  or 
two  perhaps.  To  kill  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  soap 
mixture  should  be  made  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of 
whaleoil  soap  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water.  I  would 
not  dip  in  a  hot  solution.  Yes,  I  would  dip  the  whole 
tree,  roots  and  all,  for  there  may  be  woolly  aphis  on  the 
roots.  M.  V.  SLINGERLAND. 

T  must  confess  that  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  dipping  in 
the  soapsuds  a  tree  that  has  been  properly  fumigated. 
Whaleoil  soap,  two  oounds  in  one  gallon,  of  water  on 
a  perfectly  dormant  tree,  is  harmless  provided  you  do 
not  dip  the  roots.  It  will  kill  every  scale  it  touches. 
It  is  not  so  penetrating,  nor  so  effective  as  the  gas  and 
any  scale  that  escapes  the  gas  would  stand  an  excellent 
chance  of  escaping  the  soap  as  well.  Fumigation  al¬ 
ways  weakens  a  tree  to  some  extent.  Soaking  it  in  a 
solution  of  soap  strong  enough  to  be  effective  might 
be  fatal.  I  do  not  advise  it.  john  b.  smith. 

In  regard  to  the  whaleoil  soap  solution,  it  has  usually 
been  recommended  in  the  strength  of  two  pounds  of 
soap  to  one  gallon  of  water;  but  this  is  a  very  strong 
solution,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  prefer  the 
lime  and  sulphur  mixture  made  either  with  or  without 
boiling.  I  should  not  soak  the  trees  in  it,  nor  dip  the 
fibrous  roots — merely  dipping  the  stems  as  far  as  the 
roots,  taking  care  that  all  of  the  stem  that  grew  above 
ground  and  two  or  three  inches  of  that  below  are 
thoroughly  coated  with  the  mixture.  I  should  simply 
dip  them  and  then  place  them  where  they  can  dry.  I 
should  be  afraid  that  the  trees  might  be  injured  if 
either  roots  or  tops  were  soaked  in  it. 

_  W.  E.  BRITTON. 

REPLANTING  WASTE  LANDS.— The  Forest  Commission 
of  New  York  State' is  about  to  plant  a  large  number  of  trees 
on  Grindstone  Island  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  About 
50,000  trees,  representing  Hie  oaks,  walnut,  chestnut  and 
locust,  and  averaging  from  one  to  two  years  old,  will  be  sot 
out.  As  Hie  island  is  practically  barren,  and  as  it  occupies 
a  very  prominent  place,  the  experiment  is  one  which  will 
lie  noted  by  thousands  of  Summer  visitors  to  the  famous 
river.  The  State  lias  been  very  successful  in  its  efforts  to 
raise  trees  to  reforest  waste  lands.  The  location  chosen 
was  the  Wittenburg  Mountain  in  the  Catskills,  2,250  feet 
above  the  ocean  level.  Here  500  seedlings  of  Norway  spruce 
and  500  of  White  pine  were  set  out  in  May,  1901.  That 
fall  1,200  White  pine,  1,800  Norway  spruce  and  2,000 
Scotch  pine,  all  three-year-old  trees,  were  planted  on  the 
east  slope  of  Tlmothyburg  Mountain  on  denuded  ground  and 
are  now  growing  finely.  The  success  of  these  trials  has  led 
to  the  establishment  of  extensive  nurseries  and  plantations 
in  the  Adirondack  region  for  the  purpose  of  raising  trees  to 
plant  the  numerous  denuded  tracts  there.  In  these  planta¬ 
tions  there  are  now  many  thousands  of  trees  which  will  soon 
lie  ready  to  set  out  in  the  great  spaces  where  forest  fires  and 
lumbering  have  wrought  havoc.  Several  of  the  largest  ium- 
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her  and  pulp  corporations  are  about  to  undertake  the  work 
of  replanting  tile  ground  ttiey  have  cilt  over,  and  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  one  of  the  companies  lias  figured  out  that  the  trees 
Which  are  set  out  at  a  comparatively  small  cost  wili  in  from 
10  to  20  years’  time  prove  a  most  profitable  investment. 
The  Commission  hopes  that  its  work  can  be  so  pushed  for 
ward  in  this  particular  direction  that  in  a  few  years  it  will 
lie  posssihle  to  furnish  trees  to  farmers  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  tlieir  wood  lots,  just  as  fish  are  now  furnished 
freely  from  the  State  hatcheries  to  restock  depleted  streams 
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A  WOMAN'S  FARM  NOTES. 

A  Change  of  Policy. — All  Summer 
long  we  butted  our  heads  against  the  hired 
help  problem,  with  the  result  that  the 
problem  remained  unchanged,  while  our 
heads  were  very  much  the  worse  for  the 
encounter.  The  last  of  June,  being  left 
without  any  help  in  the  house,  we  set 
about  trying  to  find  some  one  to  supply  the 
lack,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  find  any¬ 
one  who  was  willing  to  go  into  the  coun¬ 
try.  Besides  this,  most  of  those  I  talked 
with  seemed  frightened  by  the  amount  of 
work  expected  of  them,  although,  as  it 
turned  out,  I  managed,  with  only  about 
six  hours’  help  a  week  from  a  friend,  to 
do  it  after  a  fashion  alone  through  the 
Summer,  in  addition  to  delivering  the 
cream,  doing  the  other  farm  errands,  some 
outdoor  work,  and  the  many  things  in  the 
house  that  I  should  have  done  myself  any¬ 
way.  But  with  the  worry,  and  the  long 
hours,  it  was  too  hard.  So  we  advertised 
for  a  girl.  The  high  price  we  offered  at¬ 
tracted  a  few,  but  two  answered  out  of 
curiosity,  and  a  third  did  not  want  to  work 
hard.  To  complicate  matters,  the  outdoor 
work  was  increasing  and  we  needed  more 
help  there.  If  we  got  some  one  in  the 
house,  the  outdoor  work  would  be  just  as 
hard,  and  if  we  got  a  man,  that  would 
make  the  indoor  work  harder,  while  if  we 
hired  both  it  would  be  very  expensive. 

Incompetent  Men. — There  are  men 
who  can  be  got  to  do  farm  work,  but  many 
of  them  are  heedless,  shiftless  and  incom¬ 
petent.  One  man  we  thought  of  hiring 
wanted  $30  a  month.  Our  first  impres¬ 
sion  of  him  was  very  favorable,  but  before 
deciding  to  take  him  we  wanted  another 
interview.  This  is  always  a  wise  thing 
to  do,  for,  as  old  Gorgon  Graham  says, 
"  a  man  feels  better  acquainted  with  you  at 
the  second  interview  and  is  more  off  his 
guard.  This  man  said,  among  other 
things,  that  he  had  hard  work  to  support 
his  family,  and  he  added  feelingly :  “God 
knows  1  don’t  spend  a  cent  foolishly.” 
This  sounded  well,  but  later  it  came  out 
that  he  was  spending  for  tobacco  a  sum 
that  amounted  to  $25  a  year,  or  nearly  a 
whole  month’s  pay.  He  came  to  look  over 
the  place  and  get  an  idea  of  the  work  he 
was  to  do.  In  going  over  the  farm  he 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  huckleberries 
growing  in  the  pasture.  He  made  some 
remarks  about  the  strawberry  bed  and  the 
mowing  fields  which  showed  him  to  be 
ignorant  of  simple  farming  methods.  We 
told  him  that  the  cows  were  our  chief 
concern,  but  he  did  not  ask  to  see  them, 
and  when  they  came  up  the  lane  and  I 
went  to  let  them  in,  he  sat  still  in  his 
chair  on  the  lawn  and  did  not  go  to  help 
or  to  look  at  them.  When  we  began  to 
run  the  milk  through  the  separator  he 
made  no  motion  to  go  and  see  it,  but 
asked  if  it  was  run  by  electricity!  It  was 
plain  lo  see  that  he  was  very  ignorant,  and 
at  the  same  time  thought  he  knew  it  all, 
and  would  want  to  run  things  to  suit  him¬ 
self.  This  man  could  not  possibly  work 
for  less  than  $30  and  his  board,  and  exist, 
but  some  weeks  later  I  learned  that  he 
was  still  out  of  a  job.  As  the  choicest 
cows  are  seldom  for  sale,  so  it  is  the  case 
that  the  best  hired  men,  those  who  are 
faithful,  conscientious  and  capable — and 
there  are  some  of  this  kind — are  seldom 
out  of  a  situation.  It  is  quite  easy  to  get 
men  to  work  by  the  day.  We  have  had 
some  very  good  help  of  this  kind,  but  it 
is  expensive,  and  you  do  not  get  any  as¬ 
sistance  on  the  everyday  chores.  And  so 
at  length  we  were  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  others  before  us  have  been  driven  to — 
that  we  must  do  only  what  business  we 
could  attend  to  ourselves,  hiring  a  little 
help  occasionally.  It  seemed  hard  to  give 
up  our  cream  business.  Tt  was  profitable, 
and  we  understood  it  thoroughly,  but  to 
continue  and  not  be  able  to  get  help  was 
to  risk  a  breakdown.  If  a  man  can  do 
the  work  in  his  own  family  without  hiring 
help  he  can  make  a  good  thing  out  of  this 
business.  The  man  who  has  a  family  of 
boys  and  girls  growing  up  has  a  tremen¬ 
dous  advantage  over  those  who  have  none. 

I  am  not  sure  but  the  only  solution  of  this 
farm  help  problem  is  for  a  man  to  raise 
a  crop  of  children  first  beforejgoing  into 
any  extensive  fanning  operations. 

Thickness  of  Cream. — In  running  a 
separator  it  is  quite  difficult  for  the  novice 
to  get  the  cream  the  right  thickness.  It 
can  be  regulated  quite  nearly  by  the  cream 
screw,  having  the  right  number  of  turns 
of  the  crank  of  course.  But  even  then  it 
will  not  always  be  the  same ;  variations  in 
feed,  temperature  of  the  milk,  and  some¬ 
times  unknown  causes,  make  a  difference 
in  the  cream.  But  by  watching  the  stream, 
and  turning  the  crank  faster  or  more  slow¬ 
ly,  the  thickness  may  be  regulated  at  these 
times  of  fluctuation.  Our  cream  was  quite 
heavy,  and  to  have  it  so  I  tried  to  have 
the  stream  fall  straight  down  from  the 
spout.  If  it  draws  in  toward  the  machine 
it  is  too  thick,  and  the  speed  should  be 
reduced,  while  if  it  slants  away  from  the 
machine,  it  is  too  thin  and  the  speed  needs 
to  be  increased.  If  one  finds  the  cream 
coming  too  thick  every  day  the  cream 


screw  should  be  loosened,  as  running  at 
slow  speed  results  in  loss  of  cream,  while 
if  it  is  coming  too  thin  right  along  it 
should  be  regulated  by  the  screw,  as  too 
high  speed  is  bad  for  the  machine.  I  found 
that  I  needed  to  have  the  screw  adjusted 
quite  differently  in  Winter  from  what  it 
was  in  Summer,  the  milk  being  much  less 
rich  in  Summer.  A  new  milch  cow  would 
always  make  the  cream  thinner  for  a  time. 
In  bright,  cold  weather  the  cream  may  run 
thinner  than  in  warm,  damp  weather,  as 
it  thickens  much  more  in  cooling. 

A  Severe  Test. — One  day  there  was 
some  cream  left  at  the  store  which  I 
thought  rather  old  to  be  left,  so  I  brought 
it  home.  It  had  been  down  the  well  from 
Sunday  night — when  it  was  milked  and 
separated — till  Monday  morning,  then  car¬ 
ried  two  miles,  kept  on  ice  till  Friday 
morning,  when  I  brought  it  home.  I  left 
it  in  the  back  room,  off  the  ice,  waiting 
to  be  made  into  butter,  till  Saturday  noon, 
when  it  was  opened  and  tested.  It  was 
perfectly  sweet,  and  was  eaten  for  din¬ 
ner.  It  was  within  30  hours  of  being  a 
week  old,  and  the  time  was  early  Septem¬ 
ber  and  fairly  warm  weather.  I  account 
for  this  long  keeping  by  absolute  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  pails,  cans,  separator,  strainer  cloth 
and  glass  jars,  and  by  quick  and  thorough 
cooling  immediately  after  separating. 
With  care,  a  separator  and  a  good  well, 
one  need  not  be  bothered  with  sour  cream 
even  in  hot  weather  and  without  ice,  al¬ 
though  the  latter  would  be  a  great  help. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


Advice  About  a  Canning  Factory. 

F.  H.,  Guthrie.  Okia. — I  wish  to  start  a 
canning  factory,  but  have  had  no  experience. 
How  could  one  gain  some  knowledge  of  the 
business  in  short  time?  What  would  be  the 
expense  of  machinery  with  capacity  sufficient 
to  can  5,000  to  10,000  cans  per  day?  What 
prices  do  canneries  usually  pay  for  their 
goods,  such  as  peaches,  pears,  apples,  toma¬ 
toes,  bean§,  corn  and  pumpkin?  Could  any 
part  of  t lie  canning  machinery  be  used  in 
making  jellies  or  preserves? 

Ans. — You  can  learn  very  much  about 
the  canning  business  by  reading  the  in¬ 
structions  the  manufacturers  of  canning 
machinery  send  out.  They  give  full  in¬ 
structions  about  canning,  prices  of  various 
raw  materials,  selling  prices  of  the  finished 
products,  and  how  to  set  up  a  canning 
factory.  I  have  so  many  requests  along 
this  line  from  R.  N.-Y.  readers  that 
I  will  give  the  name  and  address  of 
a  firm  whose  machinery  I  have  tested  and 
found  satisfactory,  namely,  A.  K.  Robbins 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

One  must  make  allowances  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  prices  of  products  during  different 
seasons  and  in  different  localities.  A  good 
way  for  you  to  be  on  the  “safe  side,”  is 
to  find  out  what  the  raw  materials  will 
cost  for  a  case,  what  it  will  cost  to  put 
up  a  case,  and  then  what  the  finished  case 
will  bring  on  the  market.  The  factories 
make  money  on  canned  goods  when  the 
raw  materials  cost  as  follows :  Peaches, 
50  cents  per  bushel ;  pears,  50  cents ; 
apples,  20  cents;  tomatoes,  20  cents;  beans, 
20  cents ;  corn,  $8  per  ton,  and  pumpkin, 
$2  per  ton.  These  figures  are  only  ap¬ 
proximate,  sometimes  much  higher  prices 
are  paid.  Labor  in  canning  is  one  of  the 
most  costly  items  of  expense.  If  you  are 
near  a  small  town  you  might  employ 
women  and  children  to  great  advantage. 
They  are  usually  hired  by  the  piece  or 
job,  so  that  they  receive  pay  for  what  is 
actually  done.  It  requires  some  business 
ability  to  sell  the  goods  to  advantage.  A 
reputation  for  your  own  brands  of  goods 
must  be  made.  Begin  by  putting  up 
strictly  first-class  goods,  guarantee  the 
quality  and  drive  out  all  canned  goods 
sent  into  your  town.  I  usually  advise  the 
beginner  to  build  a  small  factory  at  first, 
then  enlarge  the  capacity  after  more  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  gained.  The  machinery 
for  a  5,000  can  capacity  per  day,  exclusive 
of  boiler  and  house,  will  be  about  $350; 
for  10,000  capacity  the  cost  would  hardly 
be  twice  as  great.  The  expense  could  be 
made  much  less  by  using  some  old  build¬ 
ing  and  attaching  the  machinery  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  hand  boiler.  There  might  be  a  cotton 
gin  in  your  town  which  does  not  run 
during  the  canning  season.  A  jelly  fac¬ 
tory  and  a  pickle  factory  could  also  be 
easily  attached  to  the  canning  factory  at 
small  cost.  Much  of  the  parings  from 
fruits  could  be  used  to  make  an  excellent 
quality  of  jelly,  which  might  otherwise  go 
to  waste.  Hogs  and  milch  cows  could  be 
fed  on  vegetable  wastes.  The  business  is 
an  attractive  one,  and  usually  pays  well  if 
managed  to  advantage.  r.  h.  price. 

Virginia. 

Bee  Questions. 

E.  G.  /?.,  Potsdam.  N.  Y. — How  often  should 
one  look  for  moth  in  hive?  How  much 
honey  should  be  left  in  hive  for  Winter? 

Ans. — Through  the  Summer,  whenever 
working  among  the  bees,  it  is  important 
to  look  out  for  worms  in  the  comb  or  on 
the  bottom  of  the  hives;  if  any  hive  has 
a  tendency  that  way  it  should  be  marked 
and  watched.  If  you  are  in  a  northern 
climate,  where  the  bees  are  many  months 
without  flora,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 


have  a  heavier  store,  much,  than  when, 
as  in  the  South,  the  time  is  comparatively 
short  “between  drinks.”  Also  a  large 
hive  or  colony  will  consume  more  honey 
than  one  that  is  light  in  bees.  From  40 
to  60  pounds  is  not  too  much  for  our 
climate,  near  the  Canada  line.  If  they 
have  more  than  they  need  in  the  Spring 
it  comes  in  very  useful  to  help  out  those 
that  are  short.  Better  too  much  than  too 
little,  is  my  theory.  f.  e.  w. 

Mulch  Method  For  King  Apples. 


HOW  TO  RID  YOUR  ORCHARD  OF 
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PATENTED  JULY  5,  1904. 


Will  Mr.  Ilitchings  tell  us  if  the  King 
apple  will  do  well  under  the  mulch  method? 

Ans. — The  King  apple  responds  to  the 
mulch  method  of  growing  apples,  color¬ 
ing  as  fine  as  one  could  ask  for,  many 
specimens  being  entirely  red.  It  is  not  a 
hardy  variety,  the  blossoms  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  frost,  while  Wealthy,  Olden¬ 
burg  and  apples  of  their  hardiness  are  not 
affected.  My  oldest  trees  are  14  years  old, 
and  show  no  sign  of  lack  of  vigor.  They 
bore  the  first  paying  crop  at  seven  years 
old,  and  have  borne  irregularly  since  on 
account  of  frost  damaging  blossoms.  The 
mulch  method  aims  to  fill  the  soil  with 
humus  so  as  to  make  a  reservoir  condi¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt 
that  soil  filled  with  humus  is  very  reten¬ 
tive  of  moisture.  When  you  get  your  soil 
into  this  condition  one  variety  of  apple 
will  respond  as  well  as  another. 

GRANT  G.  H1TCHINGS. 


Picking  Flowers. — One  of  the  men  who 
came  to  help  us  one  day  said  he  never  hired 
out  to  pick  flowers  before.  We  went  at  It 
and  gathered  In  the  wild  carrot  that  had 
crept  into  the  meadows.  There  were  not  so 
very  many  of  them,  so  it  was  possible  to  get 
them  about  all  out.  I  have  seen  fields  where 
it  wouldn't  he  a  pleasant  job  to  gather  them 
all.  “Perfectly  covered"  is  what  they  say  of 
those  fields.  There  is  a  law  down  in  New 
Jersey,  my  uncle  said,  requiring  wild  carrot 
to  he  cut  twice  during  the  season.  L'p  in 
Vermont  they  don't  make  so  much  account 
of  them.  Some  let  them  go,  and  say  they  do 
not  trouble  much ;  others  clip  them  after 
haying  and  say  that  does  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  them  in  check.  For  us,  we  shall 
try  to  keep  them  out  if  we  can.  h.  h.  L. 

New  York. 


SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR 

NEW  SPRAYING 
MIXTURES. 

See  October  numbers  of  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 

One  Barrel  Makes  500  Gallons. 


Dilute  One  Gallon  of  “CONSOL”  with 
Forty  Gallons  of  Water,  hot  or  cold ; 
Spray  with  any  Spray  Pump. 

The  Result  of  a  HALF  MILLION 
DOLLARS  in  experimental  work. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

“  Valuable  Information  on  Orchard  Spraying." 

A  Pleasure  to  Answer  Inquiries. 

AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE 
DISTRIBUTING  CO., 

Martinsburg,  West  Virginia. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECT8  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agrl .  and  State  Experi ment 
Stations.  Thissoapisa  Fertllircraswellasan  lnsectl- 
alde.  6n-lb.  kegs. 12.50;  100-lb.  kegs, 14.50;  half  barrel, 
170  lb. .Beeper  lb;  barrel.425  lb. ,3*^0.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD.  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


ADPI  P  RAPRPI  Q  —Buy  now  and  save  money 
MllLL  BHnnLLOl  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

PECAN  TREES  AND,  NUTS  8eedllngtrees.(L2  43 

years  old.'  TheG.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  <Inc.)  Dewitt, Ga 

KEVITT’S  PLANTS 

GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  ME.  Athenin,  N.  J. 


DC  A  f*  II  ot|iiT  fruit  trees  at  wholesale  prices.  Price  list 
rbAwil  free.  K.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Uux  4,  Stockley,  Del. 


shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  forour  liberal  termsof  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


BERCKMANS co 


Delivered  any  It.  It.  Station  East  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  for  $5.00  in  advance. 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 


DON’T  LET  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

DESTROY  YOUR  TREES.  SPRAY  WITH 

LIME,  SULPHUR  AND  SALT  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

BERGEN  PORT 

SUBLIMED  FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR. 

This  brand  is  prepared  especially  for 
Spraying  purposes :  insist  on  having  it. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

28  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry,  O. 


TREES  TREES  TREES 

400,000  Apple,  300,000  Peach, 
50,000  Pear,  40,000  Sour  Cherry, 
40,000  Japan  Plums. 

Best  packing,  best  grading,  best  prices,  best  trees; 
best  place  to  buy  orchards.  Jobbers  supphed.  Ourfree 
catalogue  is  meaty.  No  agents.  Firm  not  impersonal 
Woodview  Nurseries,  B.  3,  Ml.  Holly  Springs,  Fa 


LARGEST  PEACH  TREE 
GROWERS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  general 
Nursery  Stock. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 
Chatfanooga,  Tenn. 


est.  1884.  DWYER’S  NURSERIES. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  in  all  the  standard 
and  new  varieties.  Write  to  us  for  our  free,  descriptive,  and  illustrated  catalogue. 

T.  J.  DWYER  &  CO.,  Orange  County  Nurseries,  Cornwall,  N.  Y. 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES  NEW  ENGLAND 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  ”  stock  grown  in  the  United  States.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  Fall  planting— advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations,  free. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


BARTLETT,  BIG  SECKEL  AND  BOSC. 

THE  THREE  GREAT  HIGH  QUALITY  business  Pears.  Our  trees  are  bred  from  buds  selected 
for  us  by  Geo.  T.  Powell  and  others.  The  BEST  TREES  and  the  SAFEST  TREES  money  can  buv.  Our 
THEE  BREEDER  gives  prices  on  Fruit  Trees  ordered  now  with  part  payment,  for  early  Spring  shipment. 

Tlie  Tree  Breeder.  ltOGEKS  ON  THE  111 I.I..  DA NSY 1 1.1. 1:,  N.  «. 


PEACII  and.  TAPAKT  PLUM 

for  late  Fall  or  Sp-ing  shipment;  we  grow  all  the  commercial  sorts  in  large  quantities. 

PLANT  PENKTSYLVANIA’S  BEST 

they  are  strong,  thrifty,  longer  lived— you  may  wonder  why;  get  our  catalog— it  tells. 

Tlx©  Patterson  Nnrsory  Oo..  Stowartstown,  Pa 


TREES  l5- 


PER  100.  FREIGHT  PAID. 


Apples.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 
name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  aui  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York- 
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GREENING  APPLES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

R.  P.  L.,  Massachusetts. — 1.  Will  you  ad¬ 
vise  me  as  to  the  comparative  value  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Palmer  Greening, 
Harvey  Greening  and  Bottle  Greening? 
Wherein  do  these  varieties  differ?  Which 
will  do  the  best  in  New  England?  The  Rhode 
Island  Greening  is  too  spreading  and  droop¬ 
ing  to  suit  my  purpose.  Are  the  other  above- 
named  varieties  an  improvement  in  this 
respect;  that  is,  more  erect,  upright  growers? 

I  do  not  find  the  llarvey  Greening  listed  by 
any  of  the  nurserymen.  Are  trees  of  that 
variety  to  be  obtained?  2.  When  a  resident 
of  western  New  York  I  was  familiar  with  a 
variety  of  apple  known  there  as  the  “Greasy 
Pippin."  I  do  not  find  it  listed  by  any  of 
the  nurserymen.  Was  that  merely  a  local 
name?  Could  it  have  been  the  Holland  Pip¬ 
pin?  3.  Does  the  Fall  Pippin  succeed  in 
New  England? 

Palmer  Greening  is  somewhat  like  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  although  the  fruit  is  round¬ 
er,  more  yellow  and  somewhat  earlier,  and  a 
better  quality  for  eating  out  of  hand,  but  not 
so  good  for  storage.  The  Harvey  apple  is  al¬ 
together  different  and  should  not  be  called  a 
Greening.  Bottle  Greening  is  a  nice  dessert 
apple,  but  not  profitable  for  the  market.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  a  tree  of  the  Bottle 
Greening,  but  the  other  three  have  much  the 
same  habits ;  that  is,  the  trees  are  spreading. 
The  Harvey  apple  is  sometimes  called  Fall 
Harvey,  and  is  grown  for  the  market  in  Maine. 
Very  likely  some  nurserymen  in  that  State 
could  furnish  trees.  [pkof.]  f.  a.  waugh. 

As  regards  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Palmer 
Greening  and  Bottle  Greening,  the  first  is 
probably  worth  far  more  than  both  the  others 
as  a  variety  for  profit  or  general  planting. 
The  Palmer  does  fairly  well  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  It  is  not  quite  so  low-spreading  as 
the  R.  I.  Greening.  I  cannot  find  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  apple  called  Harvey  Greening. 
If  Fall  Harvey  is  meant  it  is  a  very  different 
fruit,  ripening  in  September  and  October. 
This  is  grown  extensively  in  Maine.  If  the 
Inquirer  for  Greasy  Pippin  will  call  for 
Lowell  from  almost  any  New  York  nursery¬ 
man  he  can  get  it.  The  first  name  is  by  no 
means  local,  and  most  nurserymen  would 
know  the  variety  by  that  name.  Aside  from 
scab  the  Fall  Pippin  does  as  well  in  southern 
New  England  as  in  other  sections. 

Connecticut.  a.  g.  gullet. 

There  is  no  Greening  that  will  supersede  or 
is  better  than  tiie  Rhode  Island  Greening  for 
general  purposes.  For  an  amateur  the 
Palmer  Greening  is  fine;  it  is  a  well-flavored 
dessert  apple,  but  the  tree  is  a  rather  poor 
grower,  and  as  a  commercial  apple  will  not 
compare  with  the  R.  I.  Greening.  The  Bottle 
Greening  is  a  strong-growing  variety ;  the 
tree  is  erect  and  not  spreading  like  the  R.  I. 
Greening.  The  tree  bears  fairly  well ;  fruit 
of  good  size,  hut  quality  not  as  good  as  the 
R.  I.  Greening.  The  Harvey  Greening  I  do 
not  know  anything  about;  think  it  is  a 
local  variety.  The  Greasy  Pippin  is  the 
same  as  the  Lowell,  Tallow  Pippin  and 
Orange.  This  variety  we  used  to  grow 
in  our  nursery,  but  discarded  it  many  years 
ago,  as  there  was  little  or  no  call  for  the 
tree.  The  Holland  Pippin  is  a  different  apple 
from  the  Greasy  Pippin.  The  Holland  Pip¬ 
pin  is  called  by  some  the  Summer  Pippin  ;  it 
ripens  from  August  1  to  September,  and  is 
a  fine  apple  for  that  season.  It  looks  well 
and  sells  well.  The  Fall  Pippin  does  well 
in  New  England,  and  with  good  care  (as  all 
apples  should  have)  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 
its  season,  October.  edwin  hoyt. 

Connecticut. 

None  of  the  other  Greenings  mentioned  in 
the  inquiries  of  R.  1’.  L.  is  equal  to  the 
Rhode  Island  Greening  as  a  market  or  family 
apple.  There  is  a  richness  of  flavor  in  that 
variety  which  is  not  possessed  by  any  other 
apple.  Put  to  produce  that  quality  the  fruit 
must  be  frown  on  rich  and  rather  moist  land. 
The  treed  are  too  spreading  for  gardens,  un¬ 
less  gro'Vn  on  dwarf  stocks,  and  though 
we  have  fruited  them  in  that  way  I  cannot 
from  experience  favor  or  condemn  that  mode 
of  cultivation.  Its  wide  spreading  habit 
makes  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  trees  to 
grow  in  the  nursery,  but  by  staking  and  tying 
straight  bodies  can  be  produced.  Either  of 
the  other  varieties  mentioned  would  be  more 
upright  in  their  habit  of  growth.  Contrary 
to  the  universal  demand  for  straight  trees, 
one  of  our  customers  in  his  order  for  25 
R.  I.  Greenings  wrote :  “I  want  trees  with 
crooked  bodies ;  they  tell  me  that  they  bear 
better.”  If  there  is  any  preference  in  faVor 
of  productiveness,  no  doubt  the  advice  was 
correct.  Fall  Pippin  is  a  tree  of  vigorous, 
upright  habit,  and  the  fruit  is  one  of  the 
best  in  size,  shape  and  flavor.  It  succeeds  in 
all  the  New  England  States.  If  the  form 
of  the  tree  corresponds  with  the  contour  of 
the  apple  the  trees  would  be  large  and  glob¬ 
ular  in  shape.  The  Palmer,  Winthrop  and 
Bottle  Greenings,  which  we  formerly  culti¬ 
vated  on  another  farm,  did  not  possess  any 
merits  which  seemed  to  entitle  them  to  a 
place  in  the  catalogue  of  apples,  already 
much  too  long.  I  am  told,  however,  that  the 


Winthrop  Greening  in  Kennebec  County,  Me., 
has  warm  friends,  and  all  of  the  Greenings 
may  have  local  merits  which  have  not  come 
to  my  knowledge.  j.  w.  adams. 

Massachusetts. 


LADDER  FOR  APPLE  PICKERS. 

For  an  apple  picking  ladder  vve  like  one 
made  from  a  young  slim  spruce  like 
diagram.  Leave  point  about  two  feet 


long  and  put  on  iron  ring  to  keep  from 
splitting,  and  spread  24  or  30  inches  ac¬ 
cording  to  length  of  ladder. 

Maine.  a.  w.  batciielder. 


A  Simple  Seed  Tester. — A  circular 
from  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
scribes  the  simple  method  of  testing  seeds 
shown  in  diagram.  The  circular  states: 
“As  long  as  seedsmen  disclaim  any  form 
of  guarantee  with  seeds  they  sell  it  is 
necessary  for  the  purchaser  to  be  able  to 
estimate  the  quality  of  what  is  offered. 
The  percentage  of  seed  that  will  grow 


can  easily  be  determined  by  means  of  a 
simple  tester.  Mix  the  seed  thoroughly 
and  count  out  100  or  200  seeds  just  as  they 
come,  making  no  selection.  '  Put  them 
between  a  fold  of  cotton  flannel  or  some 
similar  cloth,  taking  care  not  to  let  the 
seeds  touch  one  another.  Lay  the  cloth  on 
a  plate,  moisten  it  well  but  do  not  saturate 
it,  cover  with  another  plate  and  keep  at  a 
temperature  of  about  70  degrees  F.  On 
the  second  and  third  days  take  out  and 
count  the  sprouted  seeds.  Good  seed 
should  germinate  90  per  cent  or  more  in 
three  days. 

Fertilizing  a  Peach  Orchard. 

J.  K.  M.  L.,  Holliday sburg.  Pa. — I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  a  large  peach  orchard,  and  have 
been  contemplating  purchasing  Canadian 
wood  ashes,  but  find  that  they  will  cost  $10 
per  ton.  The  thought  struck  me  that  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  a  high  percentage  of  nitro¬ 
gen  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well  and 
be  more  economical.  What  is  your  opinion? 

Ans. — This  calls  for  figuring.  What 
can  you  buy  muriate  of  potash  for?  Sup¬ 
pose  we  say  $45  a  ton.  You  buy  1,000 
pounds  of  actual  potash  in  the  ton  of 
muriate,  which  means  a  cost  of  \l/z  cents 
a  pound.  What  will  acid  phosphate  cost? 
Perhaps  $13  for  a  ton  containing  14  per 
cent  of  phosphoric  acid.  That  means  280 
pounds  or  about  4 Y\  cents  a  pound.  These 
figures  will  vary  according  to  prices  in 
your  market.  In  the  average  ton  of  wood 
ashes  there  are  100  pounds  of  potash  and 
35  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid.  You  can 
buy  the  potash  for  $4.50  and  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  for  $1.75,  a  total  of  $6.25.  The 
ashes  also  contain  about  600  pounds  of 
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lime.  Does  your  soil  need  lime?  If  so, 
can  you  buy  it  cheaper  than  $12  a  ton, 
which  is  what  it  will  cost  you  if  you  buy 
it  in  the  form  of  wood  ashes?  If  you 
use  the  ashes,  some  form  of  nitrogen 
should  be  used  with  them.'  On  some 
strong  soils  fine  ground  bone,  one  part  by 
weight  to  Jwo  parts  of  the  ashes,  will  give 
excellent  results.  On  poorer  soils  more 
nitrogen  and  of  a  more  soluble  form  must 
be  used.  Nitrate  of  soda  will  answer.  It 
can  be  scattered  around  the  trees  if  by 
June  they  do  not  show  thrift.  On  fair 
soil  peaches  do  not  require  a  high  per  cent 
of  nitrogen.  If  you  use  too  much  you 
will  have  too  much  wood  growth,  with 
the  fruit  soft  and  poorly  colored.  The 
ideal  way  to  fertilize  the  peach  crop  would 
be  to  use  either  wood  ashes  or  muriate 
and  acid  phosphate  to  supply  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Put  this  on  in 
Spring  and  in  late  Summer.  For  nitrogen 
use  nitrate  of  soda  in  small  quantities  sev¬ 
eral  times  through  the  season  as  needed. 

A  man  must  have  good  judgment  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  a  tree 
to  fertilize  in  this  way.  The  comparative 
cost  of  plant  food  in  various  fertilizers 
can  be  found  by  figuring  the  cost  of  a 
pound  of  potash  in  muriate,  a  pound  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  acid  phosphate,  and  a 
pound  of  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda. 

Projecting  Barn  Foundation. 

L.  R.  P.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. — I  do  not  want 
the  foundation  of  a  barn  I  am  going  to  build 
to  project  into  the  cow  stable.  Would  it  be 
right  to  lay  the  sills  close  to  inner  edge  of 
foundation,  and  let  the  wail  project  out  from 
the  building  if  it  ’ were  cemented  on  top  of 
wall?  The  wall  will  be  of  stone,  and  about 
three  feet  above  ground  and  stable  floor. 
Could  not  a  layer  of  cement  and  gravel  with 
the  surface  standing  out  and  down  be  laid 
on  top  of  wail  to  protect  it? 

Ans. — Yes,  you  can  build  the  entire  pro¬ 
jection  on  the  outside,  and  in  no  wise 
affect  the  strength  or  efficiency  of  the 
wall.  Use  three  parts  sand  to  one  of  ce¬ 
ment  for  finishing  the  slanting  top  sur¬ 
face.  The  appearance  of  the  building  is 
not  damaged  by  this  construction. 

H.  E.  c. 

Lime  and  Sulphur  for  San  Jose  Scale. 

In  Oregon. — In  regard  to  the  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  wash,  I  have  used  it  two  years  and 
have  found  it  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  my 
trees  were  very  badly  affected,  but  are  now 
practically  clear.  While  I  don't  think  the 
scale  can  be  exterminated,  yet  an  annual  ap¬ 
plication  will  render  it  practically  harmless, 
at  least  in  this  section.  e.  b. 

Cleone,  Ore. 

In  Pennsylvania. — I  know  that  Banner 
lye  with  flowers  of  sulphur  and  lime  for  the 
San  Jos6  scale  has  been  used  successfully. 
Salt  Is  not  a  necessary  ingredient,  and  per¬ 
haps  only  increases  the  sticking  power  of  the 
mixture,  making  it  adhere  longer  to  the  trees. 
A  successful  fruit  grower  near  this  city  has 
successfully  treated  his  peach  trees  for  the 
San  Jos6  scale  before  the  buds  burst,  and  ob¬ 
tained  a  fine  crop  of  peaches,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  his  trees  were  entirely  in- 
crusted  last  year.  He  used  a  good  quality  of 
lime  with  enough  water  to  slake  it  without 
drowning,  putting  in  the  sulphur  at  the  time 
of  the  slaking,  and  getting  the  benefit  of  all 
the  heat  thus  generated  by  them,  adding  a 
little  of  the  lye  at  a  time,  to  keep  up  the 
heat  until  the  mixture  had  changed  to  a  brick 
red  color,  showing  that  the  sulphur  and  lime 
has  entered  Into  the  proper  combination.  He 
then  added  water  enough  to  dilute  it  to  the 
desired  amount,  and  applied  It  as  a  spray  to 
his  trees.  Ills  formula  is  about  as  follows : 
Lime,  25  pounds ;  sulphur,  15  pounds ;  lye, 
5  one-pound  cans,  and  water,  60  gallons.  It 
was  made  in  a  common  wooden  barrel,  such 
as  an  old  whisky  or  oil  barrel,  and  was  kept 
covered  with  old  carpet,  excepting  when  nec¬ 
essary  to  open  It  for  adding  material  or 
stirring.  The  heat  thus  generated  made  the 
proper  mixture  without  having  had  other 
heat  by  fire,  but  it  requires  care  to  make  this 
preparation  properly.  There  is  probably 
nothing  better  or  cheaper  to  kill  the  San  Jos6 
scale  than  the  lime-sulphur-salt  wash,  thor¬ 
oughly  boiled.  [prof.]  ii.  a.  surface. 

Harrisburg,  Ta. 


THOUSANDS  HAVE  KIDNEY  TROUBLE 
AND  NEVER  SUSPECT  IT, 


Mrs.  £.  A  U5T//V. 


An  interesting  letter  to  our  readers 
from  Mrs.  E.  Austin  of  New  York  City. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  Nov.  9th,  1902. 

A  little  over  a  year  ago  I  was  taken  with 
severe  pains  in  my  kidneys  and  bladder. 
They  continued  to  give  me  trouble  for  over 
two  months  and  I  suffered  untold  misery.  I 
became  weak,  emaciated  and  very  much  run 
down.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  retaining  my 
urine,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  water  very 
often  night  and  day.  After  I  had  used  a 
sample  bottle  of  I)r.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root, 
which  you  so  kindly  sent  me  on  my  request, 
I  experienced  great  relief.  I  immediately 
bought  of  my  druggist  two  large  bottles  and 
continued  taking  it  regularly.  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  Swamp-Root  cured  me  entirely.  I 
can  now  stand  on  my  feet  all  day  without 
having  any  bad  symptoms  whatever.  You  are 
at  liberty  to  use  this  testimonial  letter  if  you 
wish.  Gratefully  yours, 

19  Nassau  St. 


The  mild  and  prompt  effect  of  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney, 
liver  and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon  realized. 
It  stands  the  highest  "for  its  wonderful 
cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases.  Re¬ 
commended  and  taken  by  physicians,  used 
in  hospitals  and  endorsed  by  people  of 
prominence  everywhere.  To  prove  what 
Swamp-Root  will  do  for  you  a  sample 
bottle  will  be  sent  absolutely  free,  by  mail, 
also  a  book  telling  all  about  Swamp-Root 
and  its  wonderful  cures.  Address  Dr. 
Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  be 
sure  to  mention  reading  this  generous 
offer  in  New  York  City  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamn-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores 
everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake, 
but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root, 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


UHION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

Is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  In  Conn  .  111., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Case  Bros.,  12-18  Main  St-  Colchester.  Conn, 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

,  J.  W.  WYNKOOP,  It.  R.  No.  4,  Erie,  Pa, 


SICHOR  COILED 

iPRING  WIRE  FENCE 

EXCEL 

ALL  OTHERS. 


Adaptthemselves  to  hills  and  hollows,  Nowisthe  op¬ 
portunity  for  low  prices.  Wesell  direct  atwholesale. 
Coiled  Spring,  Soft  Galvanized  and  Barb  Wire,  etc. 


The  Anchor  Fence  &  Mfg.  Co..  Dept.  D  , Cleveland,  O 


rBmM&ais, 


- - -  showing  ti  Kf  sty  iv 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


TO  SHOW  YOU  THE  STEEL 

used  In  Page-Wire  top  wire,  will  send,  free. 
Paring  Knife  made  of  It— and  catalog.  Write 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  76,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Has  your  boy  plenty  of  staying  power? 

Grit,  courage,  strength,  finishing  power  are  essential  these  days. 
The  reason  why  doctors  so  often  order  Ayer’s  Sarsaparilla  for 
thin,  pale,  delicate  children  is  because  it  supplies  these  essentials. 
It  makes  the  blood  pure,  rich,  and  red.  Sold  for60  years.  iowelf,  m 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Success  With  the  Lime-Sulphur 
Wash. — The  lime-sulphur  washes  have  so 
generally  failed  fo  control  the  San  Jose 
scale  in  our  locality  this  season  that  we 
gladly  give  space  to  the  following  favor¬ 
able  report  from  W.  H.  Skillman,  Belle 
Mead,  N.  J. : 

I  am  really  surprised  at  your  failure  with 
the  lime-sulphur  wash.  As  you  know,  I  have 
a  good  many  fruit  trees  (about  12,000;  and 
I  assure  you  i  have  had  the  scale  In  great 
numbers ;  I  lost  several  thousand  trees  by  this 
pest.  I  first  used  crude  oil,  and  killed  lots 
of  trees  with  it,  so  I  had  to  discontinue  using 
it.  I  then  used  the  lime  and  sulphur  solu¬ 
tion  with  excellent  effect.  While  I  do  not 
claim  (or  think)  I  can  entirely  eradicate  it 
/  know  I  can  keep  it  in  control  so  it  will 
practically  do  me  no  Injury ;  I  have  proved 
this  beyond  any  doubt.  Of  course  you  know 
how  to  make  the  solution,  and  how  to  apply 
it,  and  why  it  Is  not  as  effective  for  you  as 
I  know  it  is  for  me  I  cannot  understand.  I 
believe  this  wash  is  very  beneficial  fo  (he 
trees,  beside  the  effect  on  the  scale,  and  as  to 
killing  the  scale,  there  is  surely  no  doubt  of 
it  if  solution  is  properly  made  and  the  scale 
is  hit  with  it.  I  have  cleared  hundreds  of 
trees  from  the  scale  that  were  very  badly  in¬ 
fested  with  it,  so  I  could  not  find  a  scale  on 
either  the  tree  or  fruit.  I  shall  certainly 
continue  the  use  of  the  lime  and  sulphur 
wash,  for  I  know  it  is  efficacious  for  me ; 
without  it  I  feel  that  I  would  have  to  stop  fruit 
growing.  I  have  implicit  faith  in  the  lime 
and  sulphur  solution,  and  propose  to  go  on 
planting  trees  with  the  positive  knowledge 
that  I  can  grow  fruit  in  spite  of  the  scale; 
the  fact  is,  the  scale  has  no  more  terrors  for 
me,  for  I  know  I  am  master  of  the  situation, 
but  I  cannot  understand  why  you  have  not 
had  the  same  results.  You  say  on  page  730 
that  this  wash  seems  to  be  effective  on  some 
kinds  of  trees  and  not  on  others.  Will  you 
explain  why  it  kills  the  scale  on  one  kind  of 
tree  and  not  on  another?  Is  it  your  idea 
that  the  sap  of  some  trees  makes  the  scale 
Immune  to  the  sulphur  wash? 

We  used  on  the  Rural  Grounds  a  wash 
containing  one-half  pound  each  potassium 
sulphide  or  liver  of  sulphur  and  stone 
lime  to  each  gallon  of  hot  water,  most 
thoroughly  sprayed  on  while  warm.  This 
formula  was  claimed  by  several  exper¬ 
iment  stations  to  be  as  efficient  as  the 
boiled  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  mixture.  It 
undoubtedly  controlled  Peach  leaf-curl  to 
a  great  extent  on  the  sprayed  trees,  but 
entirely  failed  to  clear  apple,  pear,  Do- 
mestica  plum,  cherry  and  smooth-barked 
ornamentals  like  the  Scarlet  quince  and 
Weeping  Japan  cherry  of  the  scale.  Bet¬ 
ter  work  was  done  on  peaches  and  Japan 
plums,  but  on  only  one  tree  was  the  scale 
really  cleared  for  the  season.  This  is 
about  the  gist  of  the  reports  that  have 
reached  us  from  all  parts  of  New  Jersey, 
regardless  of  the  particular  lime-sulphur 
preparation  used.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of 
Mr.  Skillman’s  success,  and  hope  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  lime  and  sulphur  may  never 
grow  less.  Why  these  preparations  suc¬ 
ceed  on  some  trees  and  not  on  others  may 
be  difficult  to  determine,  but  until  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  settled  the  lime-sulphur  combina¬ 
tion  must  be  considered  generally  unrelia¬ 
ble  in  this  locality. 

Do  They  Stick  Long  Enough? — We 
are  told  the  lime-sulphur  washes  kill  great 
numbers  of  the  scales,  when  fairly  hit.  by 
their  caustic  action,  and  that  where  the 
trunk  and  branches  are  well-coated  by  the 
wash,  sulphur  gases  are  released  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  if  the  wash  sticks,  because 
of  absorption  by  the  lime  of  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air,  and  the  consequent  decompo¬ 
sition  of  the  lime  sulphide,  as  it  exists  in 
the  fresh  combination.  These  sulphurous 
gases  are  supposed  to  suffocate  the  re¬ 
maining  scales,  and  prevent  the  young  or 
larval  scales  from  getting  a  foothold.  This 
is  good  theory,  and  appears  to  work  out 
in  dry  climates,  where  the  coating  is  not 
quickly  washed  off  by  rains,  but  in  our 
humid  coast  region,  with  its  frequent 
dashing  showers,  it  appears  that  the  prep¬ 
arations  now  advocated  do  not  stick  long 
enough  to  do  thorough  work  on  smooth- 
barked  trees  at  least.  We  cannot  again 
take  chances  of  failure  on  the  Rural 
Grounds,  and  shall  return  to  the  two- 
pound-to-the-gallon  solution  of  whale-oil 
soap  that  has  not  failed  us  in  many  years. 
We  hope  to  spray  in  early  November 
every  tree  or  shrub  on  which  scales  can  be 
detected  with  this  soap  solution,  and  next 
March  go  over  them  again,  using  pe¬ 
troleum  or  kerosene-limoid  mixture  on 
apple,  pear,  cherry  and  smooth  plum  trees, 
and  the  soap  solution  on  much-branched 
shrubs  and  rough-barked  trees  with  the  | 


exception  of  peach,  which  we  expect  to 
spray  with  a  lime-sulphur  wash,  especially 
to  control  the  leaf-curl.  No  good  effect 
on  any  fungus  troubles  except  Peach  leaf 
curl  and  Plum  pocket  could  be  attributed 
to  the  lime-sulphur  wash  this  Summer. 

I  he  Monilia  or  brown  rot  of  stone  fruits 
was  surely  as  rampant  as  ever.  w.  v.  F. 


Various  Garden  Questions. 

It.  K.,  Xcw  York. — How  shall  I  keep  the 
following  plants  over  Winter;  have  only  a 
cellar  with  little  light  and  one  room  with 
two  windows  facing  south?  1.  Cannas, 
hollyhocks,  Tigridias,  Dahlia,  Tuberous  Be¬ 
gonia,  Lillum  rubrum,  Hybrid  Tea  roses.  2. 
I  have  heard  that  inoonflower  plants  can  he 
kept  over  Winter.  Can  they?  3.  I  shall  plant 
Bismarck  apple  trees  this  year.  How  should 
they  he  planted?  Are  they  good  for  indoors 
and  outdoors?  4.  Can  you  name  a  collection 
of  lilies  for  Spring  and  Summer  blooming? 

Ans. — 1.  There  is  little  use  in  trying  to 
winter  over  Tea  roses,  lilies  or  holly¬ 
hocks  in  an  ordinary  cellar.  Lilium  lan- 
cifolium  rubrum  and  most  hollyhocks  are 
hardy,  and  should  be  planted  outside  in 
some  fairly  well  protected  place.  Plant 
the  lily  about  six  inches  deep,  where 
water  does  not  stand  in  Winter.  The 
hollyhocks  should  be  set  about  18  inches 
apart,  and  covered  lightly  with  straw  or 
stable  litter  when  the  ground  first  freezes 
Cannas  and  Dahlias  should  be  lifted  on  a 
dry  day,  the  tops  cut  off  and  the  clumps 
placed  loosely  in  boxes,  which  should  be 
placed  in  a  dry,  cool  part  of  the  cellar. 
Tigridia  bulbs  should  be  well  dried, 
dusted  with  tobacco  dust  or  snuff  to  keep 
off  insects  and  stored  in  paper  bags  or 
baskets,  hung  to  the  ceiling  in  such  a 
manner  that  mice  cannot  get  at  them. 
Tuberous  Begonias  should  be  well  dried 
and  packed  in  boxes  of  perfectly  dry 
sand  or  sawdust.  They  should  be  stored 
in ’  the  warmest  part  of  the  cellar.  The 
Tea  roses  would  better  remain  in  the 
garden,  protecting  them  with  litter  and 
old  boxes,  in  the  sides  of  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  holes  have  been  bored  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  Should  you  decide  to  try  to  winter 
the  lily,  hollyhocks  and  roses  in  the  cel¬ 
lar,  plant  them  in  boxes  of  moist  soil. 
Let  them  remain  outside  until  freezing 
weather,  and  then  place  them  in  the  cool¬ 
est  part  of  the  cellar.  They  should  be 
examined  from  time  to  time  and  the  soil 
watered  if  in  danger  of  drying  out.  2. 
Moonfiowers  may  be  wintered  over  in  a 
box  of  earth  in  the  window  garden,  but 
they  seldom  live  long  in  the  cellar.  They 
are  easily  grown  from  seed  each  season. 
3.  The  Bismarck  apple  is  not  suitable  for 
indoor  culture,  except  in  large,  roomy 
greenhouses.  It  may  be  planted  outside 
in  late  Autumn,  or  Spring,  setting  the 
trees  about  25  feet  apart  in  the  usual 
manner  of  orchard  trees.  The  fruits  are 
large  but  of  poor  quality.  4.  The  best 
lilies  are  L.  candidum,  L.  tigrinnm,  L. 
parviflorum,  L.  tenuifolium,  I..  Henryii 
and  L.  speciosum. 
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Now 

You  See  It 

No  magic  about  it  except 
the  magic  of  easy  shaving.  Note 
well  the  form  and  take  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for 

Williams’ 
Shaving  Soap 

It’s  rich  creamy  lather  makes 
light  work  of  shaving  men  with 
strong,  wiry  beards. 

The  only  Soap  fit  for  the  face." 

Sold  Throughout  the  World. 

Want  to  try  It?  We  will  gladly  mall  yon  a 
trial  tablet  if  you  will  send  i  s  a  two  cent 
stamp  to  pay  postage ,  ami  mention  this  paper. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 


Take-Down  Repeating  Shotguns 

The  notion  that  one  must  pay  from  fifty  dollars  upwards  in  order  to  get 
a  good  shotgun  has  been  pretty  effectively  dispelled  since  the  advent  of 
the  Winchester  Repeating  Shotgun.  These  guns  are  sold  within  reach 
of  almost  everybody’s  purse.  They  are  safe,  strong,  reliable  and  handy. 
When  it  comes  to  shooting  qualities  no  gun  made  beats  them.  They 

are  made  in  12  and  16  gauge.  Step  into  a  gun  store  and  examine  one. 
FREE:  Send  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  for  oar  large  illustrated  catalogue. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN,  ■ 


?LIN 


The  Marlin  Fire  Arms  Company 


The  Marlin 
12  Gauge 

Take-Down  Repeater, 

is  the  fastest  and  most  accurate  duck  gun 
made.  It  combines  the  balance  and  ease  of 
action  of  the  best  double  gun  with  the  supe¬ 
rior  shooting  and  sighting  of  a  single  barrel, 
v-  The  unique  Marlin  Breechbolt  which  shuts 
out  rain  and  water  and  keeps  the  shells  dry 
makes  it  the  ideal  bad-weather  gun.  Made 
for  both  black  and  smokeless  powders  and  to 
take  heavy  loads  easily.  A  famous  gun  for  hard  usage. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  duck  stories  in  the  Marlin  Experience 
Book.  Free  with  Catalogue  for  3  stamps. 

157  Willow  Street 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


You  Can  Save  From  S30  to  850 

PATENTS  “KPMODIQ”  PENDING 


BY  BUYING 
OUR 


OUR  LATEST  PATTERN  PITLESS  SCALE. 

NO  PIT  TO  DIG.  8  INCHES  OVER  ALL.  STEEL  FRAME. 

This  Scale  is  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

NATIONAL  PITLESS  SCALE  CO.,  Dept.  Z,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


A  cheap,  durable 

roof.  Any 
handy  man 
with  hammer 
and  kill fe can 
make  it  with 

Arrow  Brand  Asphalt  Ready  Roofing 

Outlasts  other  roofs,  no  cost  for  repairs.  Looks 
we  anywhere  iwid  wears  well.  Sand  or  gravel  sur¬ 
faced.  Booklet,  prices  and  samples  senton  requ1  st. 
Asphalt  Ready  Roofing  Co.,  80  Pine  Street,  New  York 


feHunl 


Hunters’  &  Trappers'  Guide  VooT 

300  pages,  cloth  bound,  illustrating  all  Fur  Animal*. 
All  about  trapping,  Truppera*  Secret*,  all  kinds  of 
|£^trapa, decoys,  etc.  Price, £1.60.  To  hide  and  furship- 
pers.^1.  We  buy  IUw  Furs.  Hides*  Price  List  free. 
ANDKRSCH  BROS.,  Dept.  128  JUnneapslU,  MirK 


SAVE  ’/2  your  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

ROCHESTER  RADI5T0R 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace.  Price  from  $2  to 
$12.  Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TELEPHONIES 

FOR  FARMERS  A  SPECIALTY 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MAKE 

SEND  POSTAL  FOB  PRICES. 

STANDARD  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRIC  CO., 

MILWAUKEE,  W1S. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINK  MATERIAL  FOB 

FARMERS'  LINES 

so  pimple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 
77  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  AIR-COOLED 
.GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

I  Weight350  pounds.  Has  jump 
spark.  This  engine  requires 
no  water  for  cooling  purposes. 
No  water  jacket-pipe  or  tank 
to  freeze  in  cold  weather.'  ,A 
fan  on  the  exhaust  side  of 
.engine  cools  it  better  than 
(water.  Also  used  for  operat- 
ling  spraying  pumps;  Is  better 
'  than  wind  mills  for  pumping 
purposes, and  can  be  used  for 
light  farm  work  also.  20  years 
of  experience  In  manufactur¬ 
ing  gas  engines.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
K.  U.  DEYO  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Buckskin  Brand 

(ffot  Made  by  a  Trust) 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

Is  the  rubber  wear  that  lasts,  because  they  are  all  new 
rubber  without  shoddy  or  weakening  substitutes.  Rub¬ 
ber  substitutes  give  dealers  more  profit,  but  give  you 
less  wear.  Insist  on  tho  Genuine.  Buckskin  trade¬ 
mark  on  every  pair.  Look  for  it.  Price  is  right.  We 
sell  retailers  only  by  catalogue.  Usual  jobbers*  and 
traveling  men’s  expenses  we  put  into 
quality.  Try  a  pair  and  note  the  wear. 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  handle  Buckskin 
brand  write  us.  To  introduce  it  in  any 
locality  we  have  a  special  offer  for  the 
first  one  who  writes.  Write  today. 

Banner  Rubber  Co. 

280  Bittner  St., 

ST,  LOUIS,  MO. 


n  in  isj 
1  Actual  Ttil 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

The  Auto=Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting  ami 
running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  belt — no  switch — no 
batteries.  Can  bo  attached  to  any  en¬ 
gine  now  using  batteries.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed;  write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

’  Mof  singer  Device  Mfg.  Co. 

08  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  %  to  28  horse  power. 
Also  Steam  toilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills.  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
39  Cortland!  St.,  New  York  City. . 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

An  economical  4  H.  P.,  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  made,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine.  At 
tho  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

TIIE  MASTER  E3XT&I3XTE  OO., 

704  Main  Street,  Willixnantic,  Corm. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES _ 

all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Lena  to  Buy  and  Less  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost  po  • 

tionary  extraction.  Mention  this  paper.  Shnd  for  CATALOGUE.  TIIE  TEMPLE  PUMP  CO-,  Mfrs.,  Meagher  A  15th  Sts. ,  Chicago,  THIS  IS  OUR  FIFTY-FIKbi  bar. 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“TIIE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 


1904. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Night  Comes. — Sonic  hard  tilings  are  said 
about  farming,  but,  after  all,  a  farmer  knows 
where  to  go  when  night  comes.  He  can  for¬ 
get  and  forgive  a  good  many  tilings  if  after 
the  sun  goes  down  lie  can  end  his  day  before 
an  open  (ire.  Tour  heaters  and  stoves  are  all 
well  enough  to  keep  the  house  warm,  but  the 
open  (ire  does  more — it  keeps  home  warm. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  house 
and  a  home.  With  steam  heat  in  every  room 
I  have  known  people  to  scatter  all  over  the 

Ihouse  with  no  headquarters.  An  open  (ire 
brings  them  all  together  for  a  time  at  least, 
il  thought  of  this  last  Saturday  night  as  we 
llined  up  before  our  fireplace.  I  had  a  roar¬ 
ing  (ire  of  old  rails  and  a  big  pear  tree  that 
had  been  killed  by  the  scale.  .Mother  and  the 
largest  boy  had  been  to  the  city  to  do  some 
shopping.  They  rode  through  the  new  sub¬ 
way,  saw  the  crowd  which  surrounded  a  place 
jvhere  a  man  was  injured,  and  met  with  vari¬ 
ous  adventures.  The  rest  of  us  had  been  at 
work,  and  there  was  much  (o  tell.  The  chil¬ 
dren  studied  tneir  Sunday  School  lesson,  the 
little  girl  played  two  or  three  hymns,  and 
then  they  all  went  through  the  bath  to  bed, 
leaving  me  alone  before  the  tire  to  eat  apples 
and  think  over  the  day. 

A  New  Spray. — As  the  chunk  of  wood 
from  the  old  pear  tree  blazes  away  I  seem  to 
hear  it  talking.  Its  snaps  and  hisses  might 
be  translated  much  as  follows: 

"In  my  day  i  was  one  of  the  best  workers 
.on  this  farm.  I  have  given  my  three  barrels 
.of  Bartletts  in  one  season,  and  would  have 
.done  it  Ibis  year  instead  of  roasting  here  had 
it  not  been  for  the  scale.  When  if  lirst  began 
.to  prick  and  tingle  my  back  i  did  not  mind  il. 
it  did  not  seem  possible  that  such  a  tiny 
jnsect  could  do  any  harm.  It  was  lirst  only 
.a  bad  itching,  then  it  grew  worse  and  I 
found  myself  growing  weaker  and  weaker. 
My  arms  lost  their  strength  and  withered 
away.  Tou  ought  to  have  killed  the  hateful 
thing  that  destroyed  me,  but  I  was  too  far 
gone  before  you  started.  You  did  well  to  cut 
me  down  at  last.  Now  I  want  to  warn  you 
as  1  warm  you.  I  am  old,  and  have  had  my 
day,  but  do  not  let  these  scales  kill  your 
young  trees,  t  see  you  have  been  after  them 
to-day.  Keep  at  them,  or  they  will  ruin  your 
orchards,  i  have  done  my  duty.  Now  1  go 
in  a  blaze  of  cheerful  heat.  Put  my  ashes 
around  a  young  tree  that  1  may  live  again, 
but  keep  off  the  scale." 

The  old  tree’s  wishes  will  be  respected.  We 
will  put  the  ashes  around  a  Bose  pear  tree — 
no  Kieffer  shall  have  them.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  been  try  lug  a  new  spray  mixture  to¬ 
day,  which  I  hope  will  help  us  tip  the  scales 
against  Mrs.  S.  .1.  Scale. 

Limoid  and  Kerosene. — We  have  just 
given  this  new  combination  a  fair  trial. 

What  is  “limoid"  V 

A  very  clear  and  line  form  of  lime.  It  Is 
made  from  limestone  which  contains  some 
magnesia.  It  is  ground  und  sifted  liner  than 
Hour,  made  especially  for  such  work  as  spray¬ 
ing.  The  circulars  refer  to  it  as  a  "hydrated" 
lime,  which  means  that  it  Is  combined  with 
water  without  changing  its  chemical  form. 

We  made  our  mixture  as  follows:  First  we 
poured  10  quarts  of  kerosene  into  a  barrel, 
and  then  slowly  added  10  pounds  of  limoid. 
stirring  it  with  a  hoe.  It  made  a  pasty  mass 
something  like  sott  putty.  We  were  careful 
to  add  enough  of  the  limoid  so  that  no  free 
kerosene  came  to  (lie  top.  Water  was  added, 
four  gallons  at  a  time,  slowly,  and  the  liquid 
was  kept  constantly  stirred.  Our  tool  for 
doing  this  was  a  hoe  churned  up  and  down 
rapdily.  This  made  the  liquid  tumble  about 
like  the  cream  in  a  dash  churn.  The  direc¬ 
tions  say  use  a  pump  for  this  stirring,  but 
we  have  sent  our  hand  pump  to  Florida,  so 
that  Uncle  Ed  can  spray  his  orange  trees. 
In  all  we  added  90  quarts  of  water,  so  that 
i he  final  mixture  contains  10  quarts  of  kero¬ 
sene  and  10  pounds  of  limoid  in  a  total  of 
100  quarts — a  10  per  cent  solution.  1  am 
unable  to  say  just  what  chemical  change  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  kerosene  and  limoid,  but 
.both  seemed  to  lose  much  of  their  character 
and  unite  in  a  mutual  agreement  to  put  the 
scale  out  of  business.  Out  of  consideration 
for  the  lime  the  kerosene  agreed  to  bite  the 
scale  without  hurting  the  trees,  while  the 
lime  agreed  to  give  backbone  to  the  kerosene. 
After  churning  the  mixture  we  strained  it 
into  the  gas  sprayer  through  cheese  cloth, 
and  also  through  a  tine  wire  sieve.  It  was 
surprising  to  see  how  little  of  the  lime  was 
left  on  the  line  cloth.  Imagine  what  would 
happen  with  10  per  cent  of  lime  in  ordinary 
mixtures ! 

Blowing  It  Out. — I  have  never  described 
our  gas  sprayer.  A  tank  capable  of  resist¬ 
ing  a  presssure  of  700  pounds  to  the  inch  is 
fitted  with  a  tube  and  steam  gauge  at  the 
top  and  a  tube  with  two  hose  connections  at 
the  hot!  tom.  A  hole  in  the  top  through 
which  the  spray  mixture  is  poured  can  be 
closed  airtight.  Inside  the  tank  is  a  float 
which  rises  and  covers  the  liquid  and  an  agi¬ 
tator  somewhat  like  the  screw  on  a  steamer 
which  is  turned  by  a  handle  at  the  top.  We 
poured  the  liquid  in  and  screwed  on  the 
cover.  With  the  valves  at  the  bottom  shut 
the  power  was  let  in.  This  "power"  or  force 
comes  from  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas.  It 
comes  in  a  tube  which  is  capable  of  resist¬ 
ing  a  pressure  of  1,400  pounds  to  the  inch. 
A  man  can  easily  carry  this  tube  around,  yet 
it  contains  force  enough  to  blow  a  house  from 
its  foundations.  To  charge  the  sprayer  we 
connect  the  tube  of  gas  with  the  tube  and 
steam  gauge  at  the  top  of  the  spraying  tank. 
This  connection  is  made  by  means  of  a  small 
rubber  tube.  With  a  wrench  we  slightly 
loosen  the  valve  at  the  top  of  the  gas  tube 
and  the  liquid  carbonic  acid  instantly  forms 
gas,  which  rushes  into  the  spraying  tank.  In 
less  than  two  minutes  we  had  a  pressure  of 
ltd  pounds.  Then  the  values  were  shut  and 
we  were  ready  for  business.-'  We  started  with 
the  tank  on  the  single  wagon  with  Frank  to 
haul  it.  We  took  the  roughest  land  on  the 
farm,  and  went  the  wrong  way.  The  fifth 
wheel  finally  broke  and  we  moved  the  tank 
to  a  low-down  two-horse  wagon.  One  man 
or  child  can  work  the  agitator  and  drive  and 
also  charge  the  tank  when  needed.  Two  men 
can  work  on  the  nozzles,  one  on  each  side 
of  tin*  wagon.  With  65  pounds  pressure  we 
blew  out  the  spray  in  a  fine  mist.  We  use  a 
rod  with  four  nozzles  tit  the  end  and  a  trig¬ 
ger  near  the  Hand  to  shut  off  the  stream  as 
desired.  Willi  this  tine  spray  the  tree  Is 
quickly  and  evenly  covered.  There  may  be 
stout  men  who  can  keep  up  an  even  pressure 
hour  after  hour  with  a  hand  pump,  but  we 
haven’t  got  them  at  Hope  Farm.  As  I  ex¬ 


pected,  the  spray  mixture  formed  a  coat  of 
whitewash  over  the  trees,  the  kerosene  inside 
doing  the  business  and  the  lime  holding  it  up 
to  its  work.  I  am  hopeful  for  results,  but 
cannot  state  them  until  we  see  what  happens. 
I  want  to  see  how  long  the  wash  remains  and 
what  happens  to  the  scales.  There  being  a 
little  mixture  left  in  the  tank  when  we  came 
from  the  field  I  took  the  nozzle  inside  the  hen¬ 
house  and  thoroughly  sprayed  the  inside. 
There  is  no  use  in  my  saying  what  I  think 
will  result  from  this  spraying  until  I  see  Ihe 
trees  two  weeks  hence.  We  had  some  pic¬ 
tures  taken  showing  the  outfit,  if  they  are 
good  enough  to  print  they  will  show  how  this 
big  popgun  blows  out  the  spray  better  than 
I  can  tell  about  it.  My  object  In  spraying 
now  was  to  see  if  this  10  per  cent  mixture 
will  hurt,  the  leaves.  The  trees  are  still 
pretty  well  dressed.  Later  I  shall  try  15 
or  20  per  cent  kerosene  for  Winter  spraying. 
I  hope  this  mixture  will  be  as  strong  as 
kerosene  emulsion  and  stickmueh  better. 

A  Spray  Sermon. — It  would  be  an  odd  man 
who  could  aim  a  spraying  nozzle  for  hours 
without  considering  the  higher  side  of  his  job. 
It  is  not  alone  a  question  of  killing  the  scale 
to  produce  more  fruit  to  make  more  dollars. 
It  means  something  to  tight  for  a  beautiful 
and  useful  life  which  the  tree  represents.  It 
means  much  to  us  and  those  who  follow  us 
that  these  hillsides  should  become  profitable 
and  yield  crops  which  mean  money.  Yet.  in 
another  way  it  means  more  to  have  the  hill¬ 
tops  show  the  glory  of  the  orchard.  The  man 
with  t lie  nozzle  Is  not  only  working,  for  the 
pocketbook,  hut  also  for'  the  gentler  and 
truer  things  of  civilization.  Again  the 
thoughtful  man  who  aims  the  nozzle  must 
see  in  his  spray  an  illustration  of  the  power 
of  expression.  When  all  the  nozzles  work 
properly  the  tree  is  enveloped  in  a  thin  mist 
so  that  every  part  of  it  is  covered.  We  can 
only  be  sure  of  killing  the  tiny  scale  insect 
when  every  point  the  size  of  a  pin  point  is 
plastered.  A  feeble  squirt  from  the  nozzle  is 
wasted.  It  either  hits  nothing  or  will  only 
wash  down  a  limb  or  twig  with  waste  of  time 
and  material.  At  one  time  the  nozzles 
seemed  filled — only  one  ran  a  stream  the  size 
of  a  straw.  The  nozzles  were  not  at  fault. 
It  was  the  power  behind  them  that  failed. 
The  pressure  was  down  to  25  pounds.  Charlie 
turned  the  valve  in  the  gas  tube  and  forced 
the  pressure  to  70  pounds.  Then  that  one 
stream  the  size  of  a  straw  divided  Into  thou¬ 
sands  of  little  streams  ,and  the  other  nozzles 
broke  loose  until  they  thoroughly  covered  a 
circle  nearly  six  feet  in  diameter.  It  was 
like  a  man  trying  to  give  expression  to  the 
things  within  him  that  longed  to  give  testi¬ 
mony  to  power  and  beauty.  I  suppose  every 
one  of  us  has  at  times  felt  sorrow  at  our  ina¬ 
bility  to  express  with  hand  or  tongue  or  pen 
the  things  that  come  up  within  us.  What 
we  do  seems  like  the  single  stream  running 
from  the  nozzle  when  we  know  that  the  world 
needs  the  finer  mist.  When  this  feeling  comes 
most  of  us  are  inclined  to  blame  the  nozzle, 
as  It  is  easier  to  see.  We  take  It  apart  and 
clear  it.  or  try  a  new  one,  yet  still  the  work 
Is  Imperfect  because  the  power  behind  it  is 
too  feeble.  We  cannot  give  expression  to  the 
things  we  feel  within  us  by  tinkering  with  the 
nozzle — hand,  brain,  tongue  or  pen.  We  must 
g"t  behind  them  and  increase  the  power  that 
makes  them  worthy.  But  my  friend  the 
chunk  of  pear  wood  has  crumbled  to  ashes 
ns  I  write.  I  shall  not  give  expression  to 
my  idea  of  a  well-spent  dav  unless  I  get  my 
eighl  hours  of  sleep.  Holding  that  nozzle 
gave  a  touch  of  lameness  to  my  back  which  I 
accept  as  the  power  which  drives  me  to  bed. 

Farm  Notes. — I  have  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  about  Florida  and  farm  matters  which 
I  will  try  to  answer  next  week.  The  weather 
for  October  has  made  up  for  many  bad  days 
In  Ihe  past.  I  have  never  known  a  more 
beautiful  Fall  than  we  have  had  thus  far. 
Perhaps  we  haven’t  enjoyed  it !  ...  it 

is  time  for  us  to  push  the  mulch  away  from 
the  young  trees  and  firm  the  soil  around 
them.  Where  trees  are  closely  root-pruned 
they  sway  and  turn  with  the  wind,  and  often 
make  a  large  hole  around  them,  'l’liis  does 
lillle  harm  in  ordinary  weather.  Before  the 
ground  freezes  we  go  over  the  orchard  and 
pound  the  earth  firmly  around  the  trees  to 
steady  them.  This  whirling  Is  the  worst 
feature  1  have  seen  of  root-pruning.  Tying 
to  a  stake  would  prevent  it.  .  .  .  Another 

reason  for  moving  the  mulch  back  is  that  the 
mice  will  nest,  under  it  and  gnaw  the  tree. 
When  we  push  the  mulch  away,  the  mice  are 
mil  likely  to  touch  it  except  when  the  snow 
covers  Ihe  ground.  They  will  sometimes  work 
under  Ihe  snow.  We  have  usually  protected 
the  trees  by  mounding  earth  around  the  base. 
The  plan  of  twisting  wire  cloth  around  is 
safe  and  sure.  .  .  .  The  pigs  are  swal¬ 

lowing  reed  at  a  great  rate  just  now.  There 
seems  no  end  to  them  when  you  take  them 
from  pasture  and  try  to  fill  them  up.  The 
butcher  praises  our  pork  this  year.  The  pigs 
have  never  stopped  growing,  yet  have  not  been 
forced.  They  made  a  good,  healthy  frame 
and  were  then  filled  out.  Il  never  pays  to  let 
a  pig  stand  still  and  then  start  him  to  grow¬ 
ing  later  on.  From  every  indication  our  pig 
feeding  will  be  more  profitable  than  ever  this 
year.  When  you  sell  $70  worth  of  meat  at 
one  time  and  see  the  other  good  ones  in  the 
fattening  pen  you  feel  better  Ilian  when  you 
paid  for  the  feed  bills.  .  .  .  The  iast 

field  has  been  plowed  and  seeded  to  rye  and 
grass.  Next  Spring  apple  trees  will  be 
planted  4o  feet  apart,  with  pears  20  feet 
apart  as  fillers. 

Right  in  the  rye? 

Yes,  but  we  shall  cut  a  big  space  around 
each  tree  before  the  rye  is  15  inches  high  and 
pile  around  the  trees.  Then  all  the  rye  will 
be  cut  before  it  Is  fully  headed  anil  two- 
thirds  of  it  used  as  mulch.  Live  rye  in  a 
young  orchard  is  a  sucker.  Dead  rye  spread 
on  the  ground  succors.  ii.  w.  c 


Greening  Apples. — The  Harvey  Greening  I 
know  nothing  about.  The  Bottle  Greening  is 
raised  in  a  limited  way  here,  but  as  far  as  I 
am  acquainted  the  It.  I.  Greening  is  the  best 
all-’round  Greening  for  this  section,  provided 
anyone  wishes  to  set  many  Greenings.  The 
Palmer  Greening  is  a  high-class  eaMng  apple; 
a  moderate  grower  with  me,  but  makes 
a  well-shaped  tree  when  well  grown.  This 
season  it  lias  grown  very  fine,  and  if  it 
would  always  do  as  well  I  would  like  a  few 
acres  of  them  myself,  but  some  seasons  the 
proportion  of  No.  2  fruit  is  too  large  for 
profit.  In  regard  to  the  Greasy  Pippin,  if  I 
had  the  same  variety  I  see  no  reason  why 
any  nurseryman  should  list  it.  The  Fall  Pip¬ 
pin  does  fairly  well  in  Massachusetts,  but 
like  the  last  variety,  I  see  no  reason  why 
anyone  should  plant  it,  certainly  not  as  a 
commercial  variety,  I  would  advise  the  in¬ 
quirer  to  try  a  few  up-to-date  red  ones  and 
not  run  round  after  varieties  no  luarketman 
cares  for.  h.  o.  mead. 


When 

St*  Jacobs  Oil 

The  old  monk  cure,  strong,  straight,  sure,  tackles 

Hurts,  Sprains,  Bruises 

The  muscles  flex,  the  kinks  untwist, 
the  soreness  dies  out.  Price  25c.  and  50c. 

_ . _  . .  _  _  -  -  ■ 


Horse  Owners  Know 


from  long  experience  in  treating  such  characteris¬ 
tic  ailments  of  the  horse  as  Spavins,  Ringbones, 

Splints,  Curbs  and  all  the  forms  of  Lameness  that 
the  one  reliable  remedy  is 

KENDALL’S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bleccker,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  24. 1904. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  please  find  a  2c  stamp  for 
•which  ldndlysend  meyour  “Treatise  on  the  liorso 
and  his  Diseases."  I  think  that  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  is  a  great  remedy  for  everything.  I 
would  not  he  without  it.  I  cured  a  Spavin  of  three 
months  standing  on  a  colt  with  one  bottle  of  your 
Spavin  Cure.  WILLIAM  KH1NEHART. 

Price  •  1 ;  six  for  99.  Asa  liniment  for  family  use 
it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cura,  also  a  "Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his 
Diseases,"  the  book  free,  or  address 


Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EKOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


2?  ORM  AS 


Incubators 
&  Brooders 


Low 


In  price.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

BANTA  MFG.  CO.,  LIGONIER,  INDIANA.  FrieCatilog 


tfOREHEN  MONEY 


'MANN’S  Hone  Cutter 

gives  hens  food  which  makesthem  lay.  v 
Cuts  al  1  bone,  meat  and  gristle;  never  clog,. 

Ten  Days’  Free  Trial. 

|  No  money  until  satisfied  that  It  cuts  easlett 
and  fastest.  Return  at  our  expense  It  not 
satisfied.  Catalogue  free. 

f.  If.  MANN  CO.,  BOX  15  MILFORD,  MAM. 
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Cooker 


Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 
for  stock  Sc  storage 

Lowest  Prices 
Highest  Quality 
300  Sizes  Tanks 
Any  sizo  made  to 

order 

2  Styles  Cookers 
2  Styles  Heaters 


A  postal  will  bring  Cat.  of  entire  lino 
B.  F.  Freeland  Sons  Co.,  Bor  230  Sturgis,  Mich. 


WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheel.,  Steel  Tire  on,  .  $ T.85 
With  Rubber  Tires,  *  15.0(1.  I  mfg.  wheel.  H  to  4  in. 

tread.  Top  Buggies,  J28.7S  ;  Harness,  $3  60-  Write  for 

catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  nnd  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE. \V  .R.  ItOO  It, Cincinnati, O. 


RIPPLEYS  COOKERS 
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K  Recommended  and  used  b) 

I  Wig.,  Iowa,  Georgia  am 
I  Now  Moxlco  State  Kxperl- 
I  merit  Stations.  Made  of 
I  Cast  Iron  and  Hoavy  Steel. 

I  Last  for  years.  Run  dairy 
I  separators,  cook  food,  heat 
I  hog  and  poultry  houses,  eto. 
j  Heat  water  in  tanks  orcook 
I  food  260  foet  away.  Little 
]  fuel  needed;  burns  coal, 

I  coke,  wood.  Safe  aB  a  stove. 

’  Nofluos  to  rust  or  leak  or 
r  fill  with  sooL  Generates  Bteain  in  twenty  minutes.  Boils  a  barrel 
1  of  water  In  26  minutes.  Wo  manufacture  the  largest  line  of 
cookers  In  Amerioa.  Cooker  and  Breedors*  Supply  catalog  free,  j 
Rlpploy  Hdw.  Co.  Mfrs.,  Box  223,  Grafton,  III* 
KaBt.  ru  Agents:  Johnson  &  Stokes  ami  Henry  F.  Mitchell  Co.,  I 
Philadelphia,  l'a.,  Excelsior  Wiro  &  Poultry  Supply 
Company,  New  York  City. 


Save  %  the  Feed 


Original  Eureka  Steam  Feed  Cooker  will  cook 
a  barrel  of  Feed  in  one-half  hour.  Requires 
but  little  fuel.  Saves  labor.  Tested  to  one 
hundred  pounds’  pressure.  Been  on  the 
market  for  20  years.  With  proper  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price  No.  1  with  9  Flues . $19.50 

“  “  2  “  13  “  . 20.50 

We  have  a  special  No.  3  size,  which  is 
tested  to  160  pounds'  pressure,  and  will  do- 
velop  2  horse-power,  Price  $30.50. 


KETTLE  COOKERS 


Actual  gals. 

15 
20 
30 
40 
55 
65 
75 

price,  as  thero 


Price 

$4 .00 
5.40 
7.20 
8.30 
9.50 
10.60 
11.80 
is  nothing 


HingcdCoveroxtraS.3  0 
Coal  Orate  extra.  .1.85 
1  elbow,  ) 

1  length  pipe,  >  free. 

1  damper,  ) 

You  could  not  buy  better 
kettlo  cookers  at  any 
better  manufactured. 


Farmers’  Favorite  Feed  Cooker 


NO. 

GALH« 

CAPACITY 

SIZE  LENGTH 

BOIl. Kit  KIKE  BOX 

PRICK 

1 

25 

22x22x12 

24  in. 

$7.65 

2 

30 

22x23x1214 

24  in.  * 

8.65 

3 

40 

22x30x14 

30  in. 

10.10 

t 

50 

22x36x15 

36  in. 

10.75 

5 

75 

22x4xxl7 

48  in. 

11.90 

6 

100 

22x66x17 

90  in. 

13.25 

Orate  for  Coal  extra . 

Furnished  free,  length  pipe,  damper  and  elbow.  Can  furnish 
extra  pans  for  boiling  sap,  sorghum,  and  preserving  fruit,  etc. 

This  is  a  very  tine  cooker  and  is  used  extensively  by  butchers, 
sugar  makers,  stockmen,  dairymen  and  others. 


Another  Well-Known  Feed  Cooker 

No.  Length  Capacity  Price 

0  (1  ft,  Gobbis.  $12.00 

1  5  ft.  4  bbla,  10.25 

2  4  ft.  3  bbls.  0.00 

3  4  ft.  IV,  bills.  0.50 
Elbow,  length  of  pipo 

and  dainper,  free.  Extra 
puns  at  extra  cost. 
Catalogue  No.  86  showing 
lowest  prices  of  most 
everything  used  on  the 
farm.  Send  for  it.  Wo  send 
any  cooker  or  any  article  shown  in  our  now 
mammoth  .catalogue  on  receipt  of  $1.00  to  show 
good  faith.  When  received  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  leave  it 
with  the  freight  agent  and  wo  will  refund  your  $1.00  and  pay 

freight  both  ways.  QAS ||  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO. 

313  Lawrence  Snuare,  -  KALAMAZOO,  MIOH. 
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THE 

U.S.  V 
HOLDS  \\ 

WORLD’S  V 
RECORD 

BEST  SKIMMING  \ 

for  50  consecutive  runs:  \  ^ 

average  .0138.  \  v 

Gearing  is  all  enclosed.  \  \ 

Solid  lrame,  has  no  joints  to  %  ^ 

work  loose.  v 

Special  catalogue  telling  you  all  \ 
about  the  superior  construction  of  v 
the  U.  S.  that  enables  it  to  attain  such 
an  enviable  and  unequalled  record  ;  send 
for  it  to-day.  Address 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

379  Transfer  points  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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satisfy  the  Chinese  in  their  imaginary  transfer  of  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  natural  that  such  people  should  distinguish 
between  the  root  which  grows  wild  and  that  which  is 

tamely  cultivated  in  a  garden. 

* 


Herbert  w.  Collingwood,  Editor. 

I)R.  WAI.TER  VAN  FLEBT.I.  , 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Kovlk,  j  Associates. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  tid.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10 V&  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  'make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any’ such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1904. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

Thousands  of  people  are  receiving  circulars  offering 
mushroom  spawn  for  sale.  The  writers  of  the  circulars 
figure  great  profits  in  mushroom  culture  and  offer  to  buy 
all  the  crop  you  can  grow.  The  statement  is  plausible, 
and  some  of  the  figures  given  are  in  a  way  possible.  We 
would  not  advise  any  reader  to  send  money  or  sign  any 
contract  with  these  mushroom  dealers.  If  you  do  that 

they  will  have  the  only  sure  thing  about  the  deal. 

* 

We  have  come  to  believe  that  some  one  of  our  readers 
can  find  r;n  answer  to  any  sensible  question.  As  a  rule 
we  have  merely  to  ask  in  order  to  receive  the  desired 
information.  Here  is  one,  however,  whfch  may  stump 
the  wisest.  When  one  agricultural  paper  wishes  to 
refer  to  another  for  praise,  blame  or  mere  comment, 
why  does  it  refer  to  “a  contemporary,”  “a  certain  paper,” 
etc?  Why  not  give  the  true  name?  Perhaps  this  is  not 
a  sensible  question. 

* 

The  explanation  of  the  famous  “Wiley  lie”  printed 
on  page  810  ought  to  end  the  matter.  It  will  hardly 
do  so,  for  we  must  expect  to  see  the  old  story  coming 
up  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  shame  that  writers 
should  repeat  this  old  joke  about  adulterated  honey.  It 
injures  the  sale  of  a  wholesome  and  useful  product. 
The  so-called  experts  who  write  about  food  and  cooking 
do  damage  enough  to  those  who  follow  their  advice 

without  injuring  the  market  for  pure  honey. 

* 

Last  week’s  story  of  the  creamery  shark  has  a  double 
moral.  This  company  stated  on  their  stationery  that 
they  were  “incorporated.”  Investigation  showed  that 
they  were  not,  and  for  this  reason  they  were  not  able 
to  force  the  signers  to  pay.  Some  of  these  sharks  take 
pains  to  incorporate  and  thus  have  a  legal  hold  on  their 
victims.  The  only  safe  way  is  resolutely  to  decline  to 
sign  any  paper  presented  by  a  stranger.  If  after  fair 
warning  you  do  sign  and  are  caught — do  you  honestly 

think  you  have  any  right  to  complain? 

* 

The  bill  appropriating  money  for  that  new  dairy 
building  at  the  Vermont  Agricultural*  College  passed  the 
State  House  of  Representatives  170  to  54.  The  Senate 
is  nearly  unanimous  in  its  favor,  and  of  course  Governor 
Bell  will  sign  it.  Naturally  the  building  will  be  called 
Morrill  Agricultural  Hall,  after  Vermont’s  great  Senator, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  agricultural  education.  The 
building  will  not  stand  as  a  monument  to  Senator  Mor¬ 
rill — he  needs  none.  It  is  rather  the  expression  of  high 
regard  for  him  which  the  hearts  of  the  people  will 
ever  hold. 

* 

The  ginseng  growers  are  up  against  another  trouble. 
Insects  and  fungus  disease  have  appeared  to  destroy 
the  cultivated  plants.  Now  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese 
do  not  want  the  cultivated  root  and  are  instructing  their 
agents  to  buy  only  the  wild  roots.  This  Is  about  what 
one  would  expect  from  the  nature  of  the  Chinese.  They 
will  eat  a  piece  of  the  heart  of  a  tiger  or  wolf  and  expect 
to  acquire  some  of  the  qualities  of  these  animals  by 
doing  so.  The  cat  is  a  partly  tamed  tiger  and  the 
dog  is  related  to  the  wolf,  but  these  animals  would  not 


The  first  list  of  farmers’  institutes  for  New  York 
State  will  be  found  on  the  next  page.  The  campaign 
will  start  with  two  “normal  institutes,”  one  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station,  November  21-22;  the  other 
at  Cornell,  November  24-26.  The  object  of  the§e  pre¬ 
liminary  meetings  is  to  have  the  institute  workers  meet 
the  scientific  men  and  go  over  the  latest  developments 
in  scientific  agriculture.  It  will  be  wise  for  all  hands 
to  study  the  question  of  fence  wire.  We  warn  the 
workers  that  at  the  institutes  this  year  the  question  as 

to  why  modern  fence  wire  is  inferior  will  be  a  lively  one. 

* 

A  New  Jersey  man  lost  two  fine  shade  trees  through 
leakage  of  gas  from  street  main.  He  asked  the  gas  com¬ 
pany  for  $200  damages,  the  matter  being  submitted  to 
arbitration,  and  the  Michigan  case  described  on  page  778 
being  used  to  establish  a  precedent.  The  gas  company 
sought  to  assert  that  gas  at  the  roots  would  not  kill 
trees,  whereat  the  complainant  offered  to  pay  for  gas 
used  if  an  official  of  the  company  would  prove  this  con¬ 
tention  by  permitting  a  flow  of  gas  at  the  roots  of  shade 
trees  in  front  of  his  own  residence.  Of  course  there 
was  no  desire  to  try  this  experiment.  The  case,  which 
was  friendly  throughout,  was  promptly  compromised 
for  $50. 

•  * 

In  a  recent  address  before  an  English  agricultural 
society,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  said  that  he  attributed 
much  of  the  migration  of  country-born  boys  and  girls 
to  the  larger  towns,  and  the  consequent  shortage  of 
labor  in  farming  districts,  to  wrong  methods  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  country  schools.  It  is  now  intended  to  make 
alterations  in  the  rural  schools,  which  will  bring  the 
pupils  in  closer  touch  with  country  life.  We  are  reach¬ 
ing  the  same  conclusion  in  this  country;  hence  the 
extension  of  nature  study,  school  gardens,  and  the  like. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  change  in  ideals  of 
living  that  we  may  expect,  within  the  next  decade,  as  a 
result  of  such  instruction. 

* 

We  are  often  asked  if  fruit  planting  is  not  being  over¬ 
done.  Will  the  market  absorb  the  vast  quantities  of 
fruit  which  the  orchards  now  planted  may  be  expected 
to  bear?  If  every  tree  now  growing  came  to  full  bear¬ 
ing  and  the  markets  remained  as  they  are  now  there 
would  be  too  much  fruit.  We  must  remember  that  mar¬ 
kets  are  constantly  increasing  while  the  scale  and  other 
enemies  of  trees  will  surely  thin  out  the  orchards.  The 
following  note  from  a  fruit  grower  of  long  experience 
is,  we  believe,  a  fair  statement  of  the  situation : 

I  feel  that  it  will  tax  the  very  best  of  us  to  our  utmost 
to  grow  fruit  in  the  future,  and  that  fruit-growing  will  cer¬ 
tainly  drift  into  the  hands  of  the  specialists,  the  rest  must 
stop,  as  many  (nearly  all)  in  this  vicinity  have  already 
done;  the  few  will  grow  fruit,  and  will  get  well  paid  for  it. 
In  my  judgment  there  never  was  a  time  so  favorable  to  set 
trees  or  the  prospect  so  bright  for  good  prices  as  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  With  80  acres  covered  with  trees  I  propose  to 
plant  quite  largely  next  Spring.  This  alone  tells  you  what 
I  think  of  future  prospects,  and  that  I  have  confidence  in 
my  ability  to  master  the  scale. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  serious  menace 
of  the  scale.  It  means  a  constant  and  perpetual  fight. 
Yet  this  very  situation  rouses  the  best  powers  in  a  fruit 
grower  who  is  determined  to  win,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  reduces  competition  which  might  otherwise 
swamp  him. 

* 

The  opening  of  the  great  subway  in  New  York  is  of 
no  direct  interest  to  farmers.  Many  of  them  will  doubt¬ 
less  ride  through  it  on  a  visit  to  the  city,  but  it  will 
neither  add  to  the  value  of  their  farms  nor  bring  them 
nearer  markets.  Yet  this  wonderful  enterprise  sug¬ 
gests  something  of  what  is  coming  before  this  century 
is  ended.  New  York  was  driven  under  ground  because 
there  is  no  room  left  above  ground  for  travel.  Both 
surface  and  elevated  cars  were  crowded  cud  their  speed 
was  limited.  In  this  huge  tunnel  high  speed  is  possible 
because  there  is  less  danger  of  accidents  and  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  other  forms  of  traffic.  The  time  is  com¬ 
ing  when  even  through  the  open  country  all  railroad 
traffic  will  be  forced  under  ground.  The  terror  of  the 
grade  crossing  will  then  be  removed  and  both  freight 
and  passenger  trains  can  be  run  with  far  greater  speed 
and  safety.  At  present  the  tendency  is  to  make  the 
public  highways  as  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  as 
possible  for  horse  traffic.  In  the  future  the  highway 
will  be  given  back  to  horse  and  footman  and  the  car 
will  be  put  off  in  the  fields  or  underground.  We  have 
little  faith  in  the  claims  that  airships  will  enable  us  to  fly, 
but  flying  below  ground  is  not  impossible.  We  expect 
to  see  the  time  when  long  tunnels  will  be  used  as  gigan¬ 
tic  pneumatic  tubes.  Passengers  will  enter  a  steel  case 
or  car  and  will  be  blown  on  their  journey  with  nearly  the 
speed  of  thought  on  much  the  same  principle  that  a  boy 
employs  when  he  blows  a  pea  through  a  pea  shooter. 


The  new  subway  has  shown  how  such  things  are  pos¬ 
sible.  For  example,  it  has  shown  how  the  use  of  cement 
is  changing  the  character  of  building.  The  subway  was 
constructed  largely  by  unskilled  labor,  who  simply  mixed 
the  cement  and  concrete,  put  it  in  place  and  let  it  harden. 

* 

Retorts  from  the  Texas  Panhandle  say  that  tree 
planting  is  doing  much  for  that  country.  More  than 
15,000  trees  were  planted  there  in  1903,  mainly  Black 
locusts.  One  farmer  is  reported  as  getting  fence  posts 
for  three  years  past  from  seedlings  planted  seven  years 
ago;  during  that  time  he  has  had  enough  posts  to  keep 
old  fences  in  repair,  and  to  build  14  miles  of  new  fence. 
There  are  many  sections  in  the  East,  formerly  well- 
wooded,  where  judicious  tree  planting  would  pay.  In 
spite  of  the  increasing  use  of  concrete  as  a  building 
material,  there  are  many  needs  for  timber  on  the  farm, 
and  in  planting  a  tree,  or  thinning  out  those  already 
standing,  value  as  lumber  should  be  considered.  The 
wood  lot  should  not  be  depleted  recklessly;  a  bulletin  or 
text  book  on  forestry  may  prove  a  profitable  feature  in 
the  Winter  reading. 

“GOOD  ROADS  ” 

We  are  asked  to  give  the  substance  of  the  various 
laws  in  force  or  suggested  which  aim  to  improve  country 
highways.  In  New  York  the  most  important  laws  are 
the  following:  The  Fuller  law  is  intended  to  change  the 
system  of  “working  out”  taxes  to  a  cash  tax.  A  town 
may  by  popular  vote  change  from  labor  to  a  cash  tax. 
If  it  will  raise  in  cash  at  least  50  cents  for  each  day’s 
work  under  the  labor  system  the  State  will  add  50  per 
cent  of  such  money  up  to  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the  town.  Thus  when  the 
town  raises  one  dollar  in  cash  for  road  work  the  State 
adds  50  cents.  Under  this  arrangement  the  State  now 
pays  about  $400,000  per  year.  The  Higbic- Armstrong 
law  aims  to  secure  State  aid  in  building  the  main  high¬ 
ways  of  the  State.  There  are  about  7,500  miles  of  such 
roads.  The  State  is  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
building  these  main  roads,  the  county  35  per  cent  and 
the  town  or  community  15  per  cent.  The  object  is  to 
construct  a  network  of  highways  covering  the  State. 
The  demand  for  improved  roads  under  this  law  was  so 
great  that  the  State  could  not  furnish  its  share  of  the 
money  fast  enough.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to  bond 
the  State  for  $50,000,000,  which  is  to  be  used  for  build¬ 
ing  roads.  This  means  that  the  State  is  to  sell  bonds  for 
$50,000,000,  use  the  money  to  build  the  roads  and  pay 
the  debt  with  interest.  The  exact  standing  of  this  bond¬ 
ing  scheme  is  as  follows :  The  last  Legislature  voted 
in  favor  of  the  plan.  The  next  Legislature  must  do  the 
same,  and  then  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  people,  who 
willl  vote  on  it  as  they  did  on  the  question  of  bonding 
to  enlarge  the  canal.  Another  question  that  is  likely 
to  come  before  the  next  Legislature  is  State  control  or 
manufacture  of  road  material.  In  Rockland  County  is 
a  deposit  of  trap  rock  admirably  suited  for  "road  metal” 
or  broken  stone.  It  is  suggested  that  the  convicts  in  the 
State’s  prison  could  be  put  at  work  crushing  and  pre¬ 
paring  this  rock  so  as  to  save  millions  of  dollars.  The 
next  Legislature  will  be  asked  to  provide  for  a  State 
quarry.  In  addition  to  these  State  laws  or  suggestions, 
what  is  known  as  the  Brownlow  bill  is  before  Congress. 
This  provides  National  aid  in  road  building.  It  creates 
at  Washington  a  Department  of  Roads.  It  appropriates 
$24,000,000,  payable  in  three  annual  Installments  of 
$8,000,000  each  and  divided  among  the  States  according 
to  population.  Of  this  sum  New  York  would  receive 
$2,108,000.  We  do  not  argue  for  or  against  these  bills 
or  laws  at  this  time.  The  principle  running  through 
them  all  is  that  the  improvement  of  country  highways 
should  not  be  left  entirely  to  those  who  live  beside  them. 
It  is  held  that  all  highways  are  more  or  less  national 
in  character,  that  town  and  city  benefit  from  them  and 
are  dependent  upon  them,  and  should  therefore  help 
improve  them.  As  is  well  known,  The  R.  N.-Y.  agrees 
with  this  principle  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  help  carry 
it  out  in  the  wisest  manner. 


BREVITIES. 

Time’s  up  for  the  old  hens. 

What  is  a  season's  growth  on  a  young  apple  tree  worth? 

We  would  like  to  give  you  a  pronounced  case  of  hay  fever 
— for  Alfalfa  hay. 

When  a  farm  boy  keeps  a  prize  cat  it  is  an  indication 
that  some  day  hh  will  have  a  prize  cow  or  horse.  Encourage 
the  cat. 

Will  those  who  have  used  ditching  plows  give  their  expe¬ 
rience?  We  want  to  know  how  much  labor  can  really  he 
saved  by  the  use  of  these  plows. 

“Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen  and  waste 
Its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air"  because  its  nature  never 
knew  the  keen,  strong  and  unconquered  yearning  to  “get 
there !” 

Hundreds  of  readers  will  admit  that  they  have  used  the 
mouth  of  dog  or  cat  as  a  milking  pail  as  the  first  page 
picture  shows.  We  have  seen  two  men  engage  in  a  milk 
duel.  They  sat  down  to  two  cows  about  10  feet  apart  and 
milked  at  each  other  until  one  quit.  A  strong  stream  of 
milk  playing  in  your  eye  or  ear  or  down  your  neck  is  no 
feeble  weapon. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Fire  started  on  a  cotton-laden  lighter  at  a 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  pier,  October  28,  spreading  to  two  large 
piers,  and  injuring  one  steamer  and  several  lighters.  One 
policeman  was  burned  to  death,  and  the  property  damage  is 
approximately  $500,000.  .  .  .  The  underground  railway 

from  the  City  ITa.Il  to  145th  Street  and  Broadway,  New  York, 
was  opened  October  27.  Nine  miles  of  steel  framed  tunnel, 
four-tracked  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and  equipped 
with  every  known  device  for  safety,  comfort  and  speed, 
comprise  the  open  section  of  the  subway.  Within  a  few 
weeks  the  East  Side  branch,  diverging  from  the  main  line 
at  Ninety-sixth  street  and  running  under  Central  Park  and 
up  Lenox  avenue  to  145th  street,  will  be  ready  for  business. 
By  this  time  next  yehr  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the 
road  will  be  built  to  Inwood  on  the  West  Side  and  Bronx 
Tark  on  the  East,  and  the  new  tunnel  from  the  City  Hall  to 
Brooklyn  will  be  in  complete  working  order.  .  .  .  Late 

news  of  the  hurricane  which  struck  the  Honduras  coast 
some  days  ago  is  to  the  effect  that  the  mahogany  interests 
suffered  greatly,  both  in  Honduras  and  Guatemala.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  valuable  logs  were  washed  out  to  sea,  and  never 
will  be  recovered.  Boston,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  firms 
are  reported  heavy  losers.  .  .  .  From  30  to  60  men  lost 

their  lives  in  a  terrific  explosion  which  occurred  at  Mine 
No.  3  of  the  Uocky  Mountain  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at 
Tercio,  40  miles  west  of  Trinidad,  Col.,  October  28.  The 
exact  number  of  dead  may  never  be  known,  as  the  mine  is 
burning,  and  in  all  likelihood  the  bodies  will  be  consumed. 

.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  issued  a  fraud  order 
against  John  F.  Watts,  of  Brarne,  Miss.,  for  selling  a  recipe 
for  making  cheap  whisky.  Watts  advertised  widely  that  for 
25  cents  he  would  enable  bis  patrons  to  make  at  home  with¬ 
out  a  still  as  good  whisky  as  can  be  bought  for  from  $4  to 
$10  a  gallon.  Ills  recipe,  when  obtained  by  the  Department 
detectives,  consisted  of  logwood  extract,  cologne  spirits,  oil 
of  rye  and  water.  The  detectives,  when  they  put  the  recipe 
to  the  test  of  any  actual  decoction,  produced  a  beverage  that 
would  compare  favorably  with  much  whisky  that  Dr.  Wiley, 
of  the  Agricultural  Department,  says  is  being  sold  to  85 
per  cent  of  the  consumers  of  the  article  in  the  United  States. 
The  Watts  whisky  was  guaranteed  to  have  the  appearance, 
the  taste  and  to  give  the  after  effects  of  the  genuine  article, 
and  official  experiments  on  these  lines  are  said  to  have  sub¬ 
stantiated  the  claims.  Nevertheless  Watts  has  been  held  to 
be  an  Impostor  for  selling  his  so-called  secret,  and  mail  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  will  not  be  forwarded.  The  recipe  tie  has 
been  selling  is  an  old  one.  and  is  suspected  to  be  the  one  by 
which  much  so-called  whisky  is  made  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  issued  an  order 
forbidding  the  use  of  the  mails  to  the  United  Brokers’ 
League,  of  44  Broadway,  New  York  City,  on  the  charge  that 
the  firm  has  used  the  mails  for  obtaining  remittances  by 
means  of  false  statements  and  fraudulent  practices.  Inves¬ 
tigation  revealed  that  the  concern  promised  to  pay  clients 
11  per  cent  per  month  on  investments,  and  that  these  alleged 
dividends  were  not  paid  from  investments  in  the  Stock  mar¬ 
ket,  but  when  paid  at  all  were  taken  from  money  Intrusted 
to  the  firm  by  principals  who  made  remittances  for  invest¬ 
ment  .  .  According  to  State  and  local  health  officers, 

an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at  Port  Washington,  'Vis.,  is 
due  to  infection  through  milk  from  one  dairy.  The  milk 
was  handled  and  prepared  for  market  by  persons  caring  for 
typhoid  patients  on  the  farm,  arid  62  cases  were  directly 
traced  to  this  source.  The  cattle  themselves  were  healthy, 
all  the  infection  coming  from  the  care  of  the  milk. 

ADMINISTRATION. — The  State  Department  expects  an 
answer  from  Russia  in  a  few  days  in  regard  to  the  violation 
of  the  international  treaty  of  the  Postal  Union  by  the  seiz¬ 
ure  of  the  United  States  mails  on  the  steamer  Calehas. 
There  has  been  no  reply  on  the  merits  of  the  affair,  but 
notice  has  been  received  that  an  investigation  will  be  made 
into  the  case.  This  means  that  the  Russian  Government 
must  direct  officers  at  Vladivostok  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
and  make  a  report  to  St.  Petersburg,  when  in  due  time  a 
reply  will  be  forthcoming  to  Washington.  In  the  flurry  over 
the  North  Sea  affair  the  Calehas  incident  has  been  forgotten, 
but  it  is  expected  that  in  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time  due 
apologies  will  be  made  for  seizure  of  our  mails.  ...  A 
new  Franeo-American  treaty  was  signed  November  1.  pro- 
vidintf  for  settlement  by  arbit ration  of  any  difficulty  that 
may  arise  between  the  United  States  and  France. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — The  skipper  of  the  Swedish 
steamer  Aldebaran,  from  Hull,  England,  which  arrived  Octo¬ 
ber  27  at  Getie,  Sweden,  says  his  vessel  was  chased  in  the 
Skagerack  during  the  evening  of  Friday,  October  21,  by  a 
foreign  cruiser,  apparently  Russian,  which  threw  its  search¬ 
light  on  her.  The  cruiser,  increasing  her  speed,  passed  the 
Aldebaran  and  fired  a  shot  which  had  no  effect.  The  A 1  de¬ 
lta  ran  thereupon  hoisted  her  flag,  and  the  cruiser  again 
threw  her  searchlight  on  the  steamer,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  hailed  shot  all  around  the  Aldebaran,  without,  how¬ 
ever  hitting  her.  The  Aldebaran’s  skipper  then  ordered  the 
steamer  to  be  stopped,  and  with  his  crew  sought  refuge  be¬ 
low  The  foreign  warship  thereupon  disappeared  in  the 
darkness.  The  master  of  the  Norwegian  steamship  Skaatol 
reports  from  London  that  he  was  fired  on  hy  a  Russian 
ship  on  October  23  In  the  English  Channel.  The  firing 
ceased  when  the  Skaatol  hoisted  her  flag.  Soon  afterward 
eighteen  Russian  men-of-war  passed  the  Skaatol.  'I'lie  Ger- 
man  fishing  vessel  Sonntag,  which  arrived  at  (Jeestemundo 
October  28,  reported  that  it  had  been  fired  upon  for  two 
and  a  half  hours  off  Dogger  Bank,  but  was  not  hit.  . 

The  danger  of  war  between  England  and  Russia  over  the 
North  Sea  Incident  was  averted  by  the  two  Bowers  agreeing 
to  submit  the  dispute  to  an  international  commission  under 
The  Hague  convention.  Russia  promising  meanwhile  to  de¬ 
tain  at  Vigo.  Spain,  the  warships  which  were  present  during 
the  attack  upon  the  Hull  trawlers.  Mr.  Balfour,  the  British 
Premier,  in  a  speech  at  Southampton,  ridiculed  Admiral 
Rojestvensky’s  story  of  being  attacked  hy  torpedo  boats  in 
British  waters,  lie  protested  against  the  Russia  Admiral’s 
theory  of  the  right  of  a  belligerent  fleet  to  tire  upon  neutrals 
on  the  high  seas.  The  Japanese  army  besieging  Port  Arthur 
silenced  the  batteries  on  three  of  the  most  Important  forts, 
and  occupied  positions  in  front  of  them.  The  garrison  is 
said  to  he  short  of  food  and  on  the  verge  of  mutiny.  The 
warships  In  the  harbor  are  being  raked  by  the  enemy’s  siege 
guns. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  December  13-14.  Front  Royal  is  in  the  Shenan¬ 
doah  Valley,  about  2%  hours  from  Washington.  Especial 
efforts  are  being  made  to  have  this  the  most  attractive  meet¬ 
ing  ever  held  by  the  society.  S.  L.  Lupton,  secretary,  Win¬ 
chester,  Va. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  New  York  State 
Dairymen’s  Association,  held  at  Yates  Hotel,  Syracuse,  Sep¬ 
tember  H,  1904,  It  was  agreed  that  the  next  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  association  should  be  held  at  Herkimer  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  14  and  15.  1904.  The  people  of  eentral  New  York 
are  desirlons  of  calling  the  convention  back  to  their  section 
of  the  State  once  more,  where  such  grand  meetings  were 
held  when  the  dairy  Industry  was  small,  compared  to  the 
present  time  Speakers  expected  are  former  Governor  Hoard, 
of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  Hills,  of  Vermont:  Prof.  Pearson,  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  Geneva. 

The  sale  of  Imported  and  home-bred  Guernseys  at  Spots- 
wood  Farm,  owned  bv  Edward  Trotter  Price,  Broad  Axe, 
Pa.,  on  October  19,  was  the  best  that  has  been  held  of  the 
breed  in  recent  vears.  Ninety  animals  representing  the  best 
strains  of  blood  on  the  Island  and  in  this  country  were  sold. 
The  entire  lot  brought  $20,170,  or  an  average  of  $224.11  ; 
22  bulls  sold  for  $2,935,  or  an  average  of  $133.41  :  a  choice 
yearling  bringing  $500 ;  36  heifers  brought  $6,765,  or  an 


average  of  $187.92.  One  yearling  brought  $700,  four  others 
$300  or  over  each,  and  ten  others  between  $200  and  $300 
each;  32  cows  brought  $10,470.  or  an  average  of  $327.19. 
Individual  cows  sold  for  $1,000,  $800,  $750.  $625,  $600, 
$540,  $450,  $425,  $410,  and  fifteen  between  $200  and  $300. 


FARMERS’  INSTITUTES  1909-1905. 


ovember. 

December. 

28 . 

.Enfield  Centre. 

.  .  .12-13. 

. Brookfield. 

28 . 

...12-1 3 , 

. Jasper. 

28-29.  . 

.  1  >e  Ruyter .  . .  . 

...12.... 

. Knoxboro. 

.  .  1‘>-13 

29-30 .  . 

.Georgetown  .  . 

.  .  .13-14-15...  .Herkimer. 

29-30 .  . 

.Waverly  . 

St. 

Dairymen  s  Ass  n. 

29 . 

.  Jacksonville  .  . 

30-Dec. 

1  . 

.Chenango  Bdg. 

.  .  .14.  ... 

. . Greenwood. 

30-1  >ec. 

1  . 

.Phelps  . 

.  .  .  14-15 

. Marion. 

30-Dec. 

1  . 

. Scipioville  .... 

ecember. 

.  .lb-17, 

. Vernon. 

1-2 _ 

.  Windsor  . 

...  16-17. 

. Franklinville. 

1-2 _ 

.Alpine  . 

.  .  .16-17, 

. Camden. 

2-3 _ 

. Bainbridge  ... 

.  .  .16-17 

. Clinton. 

2-3 _ 

.  .  .16-17 

. Red  Creek. 

*) 

.  Dresserville  .. 

.  .  .  17.  ... 

. Ma  rcy. 

:i 

.  .  .  19.  .  . 

2-a 

...  1 9-20 

. Belfast. 

5-6 .  . 

.Franklin  . 

5-0 _ 

. l’rattsburg  ... 

R-fi 

.  . . 20 .  .  . 

. Oswego. 

5-6 .... 

.Elba  . 

.  . .20. . . 

. Syracuse. 

7-8 - 

.Edrneston  .... 

.  .  .20-21 

. Alfred. 

7 . 

.Howard  . 

.  .  .20-21 

. Rochester. 

7 . 

.McDonough  ... 

St. 

Breeders'  Ass’n. 

7-8 _ 

.Arcade  . 

21-22 

. Skaneateles. 

8 . 

.Campbell  . 

.  .  .21-22 

. Onondaga. 

8-9 _ 

.  Plymouth  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .21-22 

. Turin. 

9-10.  .  . 

.Morris  . 

. . .21-22 

. Phoenix. 

9-10.  .  . 

9-10.  .  . 

. .  Stockbrldge  ... 

.  .  .  23-24 

. .Copenhagen. 

9-10.  .  . 

t  .  • 

.  Perry  . 

.  .  .  23-24 , 

. Manlius. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  HAY  AND  BEDDING. 

The  scale  of  prices  this  year  for  good  Timothy  is  lower 
than  it  was  a  year  ago,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  heavier  growth  of  marketable  hay  in  New  York  State. 
Clear  clover  is  scarce  this  year  throughout  the  Slates,  and 
it  lias  been  selling  for  as  much  as  good  Timothy,  which  is 
something  very  unusual.  At  the  present  time  prices  for  hay 
are  ranging  from  $12  to  $16  per  ton,  according  to  quality. 

New  York.  F.  williams. 

The  hay  market  at  the  present  time,  as  compared  with 
former  years,  is  lower,  so  far  as  price  is  concerned.  No.  1 
Timothy  is  selling  here  about  $14.50  to  $15.50,  according 
to  quality,  as  compared  with  $17  and  $18  a  year  and  two 
years  ago.  There  is  a  demand  for  pure  clover  or  for  clover 
mixed  of  any  character,  and  it  would  probably  bring  within 
50  cents  to  $1  a  ton  of  the  price  of  the  No.  1  Timothy,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  nice, clean, sweet  stock, well  cured,  etc. 

Newark,  N.  J.  J.  c.  smith  &  Wallace  co. 

Pittsburg  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  a  distributing 
point  of  hay,  grain  and  other  farm  products,  and  as  the 
farmers  throughout  this  territory  have  harvested  more  hay 
this  season  than  for  several  years,  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
we  shall  handle  as  much  this  Fall  and  Winter  as  we  have 
in  the  past  few  years,  or  at  least  until  the  local  crop  is  con¬ 
sumed.  We  find  general  business  a  hit  unsatisfactory  so 
far.  western  people  holding  their  goods  so  high  that  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  usual  margin  of  profit.  Taking  things 
on  the  whole,  the  volume  of  business  is  not  as  large  as  last 
year.  daniel  m’caffrey’s  sons  co. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

There  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  hay  in  this  section  this 
season,  and  values  are  decidedly  lower  than  those  that  have 
prevailed  in  the  past  few  years.  The  quality  of  the  hay  is 
very  ordinary;  a  very  small  percentage  of  it  will  grade  No.  1. 
The  Fall  pastures  have  been  good.  Oats  are  very  low,  and 
this  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  producers  use  them  more 
freely,  so  that  we  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any  great  im¬ 
provement  in  value  of  hay  during  the  Fall  and  Winter. 
There  is  very  little  clover  hay  in  this  section,  and  prices  for 
this  particular  grade  are  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  No.  2 
Timothy.  It  would  he  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  for  a 
farmer  to  make  shredded  corn  fodder  this  year. 

Cleveland,  O.  H.  m.  strauss  &  co. 

There  is  some  very  nice  hay  coming  forward  this  year. 
It  is  not  selling  for  what  it  should  as  there  is  so  much 
cheaper  hay  on  the  market.  We  are  getting  for  choice 
No.  1  from  $16.50  to  $17  hut  there  is  a  lot  of  No.  2  hay 
that  was  colored  some  in  the  field  that  is  selling  from  $12 
to  $13  and  keeps  the  price  of  good  hay  down.  There  is  the 
largest  crop  we  have  had  for  ten  years  to  work  on  so  we 
do  not  look  for  very  much  advance  in  the  present  price. 
There  is  quite  a  call  for  oat  and  tangled  rye  straw.  Oat 
straw  is  selling  from  $11  to  $12,  tangled  rye  from  $15  to 
$16,  and  long  rye  straw  from  $21  to  $22.  These  prices  are 
less  our  commission  of  one  dollar  per  ton.  There  is  no 
demand  for  shredded  corn  fodder.  We  have  tried  a  few 
cars  on  our  market  and  the  trade  does  not  take  to  it  here. 
We  could  not  get  cost  on  it.  In  regard  to  pure  clover,  if  it 
is  early  cut  and  .bright  it  would  probably  sell  for  $14.  but 
if  dark  and  wet  in  field  it  would  not  bring  over  $11  to  $12. 

Boston,  Mass.  tucker,  sanhorn  &  co. 

We  are  Inclined  to  think  there  is  not  going  to  bo  much 
snap  in  the  hay  business  this  season.  There  is  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  poor  hay  coming  in,  the  receipts  of  No.  1  Timothy 
are  liberal  and  equal  to  the  demand,  and  we  look  for  lower 
values  on  all  grades  of  hay  this  season.  Outside  of  this  our 
buyers  are  not  inclined  to  stock  up  and  push  trade  as  they 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  others  years  at  this  time; 
therefore  we  would  say  that  our  hay  trade  does  not  compare 
favorably  with  the  last  three  years’  business.  We  hope, 
however,  to  see  it  turn  out  better  as  Winter  and  Spring 
approach.  There  has  been  very  little  clover  hay  handled 
in  this  market  or  nearby  points:  in  fact,  there  is  very  little 
demand  for  this  class  of  hay  at  this  time.  It  is  a  little 
earlv  to  determine  what  the  clover  hay  trade  is  going  to  be 
like.  In  reference  to  shredded  cornstalks,  we  do  not  know 
of  any  being  handled  in  this  market,  with  the  exception  of 
one  car  this  season.  L.  f.  miller  &  sons. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Receipts  of  hay  from  New  York  State  this  year  have  been 
In  excess  of  former  years.  The  quality  has  been  excellent 
and  much  better  than  for  the  past  four  years.  Receipts  of 
hay  from  September  1  to  the  present  time  have  been  heavy 
on  all  terminals;  in  fact,  they  have  been  so  heavy  that  an 
embargo  has  been  placed  on  fhe  Erie,  the  New  York  Central 
and  Lehigh  Valley  railroads  in  order  to  eliminate  the  large 
congestions  on  those  terminals.  Prices  have  ranged  low. 
We  have  received  more  good  hay  and  less  poor  hay  this  year 
than  during  the  past  five  years.  Good  No.  1  hay  pressed  In 
large  hales  is  selling  In  our  market  at  $16  per  ton  :  prime 
hay  $17;  No.  1  hay  in  half  bales  $15  to  $16  per  ton,  and 
No  2  814.  We  do  not  look  for  much  Improvement  In  prices 
owing  to  iarge  crops  in  all  sections.  We  find  at  the  present 
time  a  scarcity  of  good  clover  mixed  hay  and  do  not  look 
for  a  large  amount  of  snme  on  this  year’s  crop.  Good 
clover  mixed  hav  Is  selling  from  $14  to  $15  per  ton.  The 
demand  for  pure  clover  hay  Is  limited.  Exporters  are  not  In 
the  market  at  the  present  for  this  grade  of  hay,  hut  there 
mav  be  a  demand  for  it  Inter  on  in  the  season.  We  have 
no  'inquiry  for  shredded  corn  stalks.  Receipts  for  the  past 
week  compared  with  previous  weeks  have  been  smaller:  con¬ 
sequently  the  market  at  this  end  showed  a  firmer  position 
with  a  slight  advance  on  some  grades. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  carscallen  &  cassidy. 

As  to  present  and  future  market  conditions,  we  expect 
to  see  hay  higher  during  March.  April  and  May,  but  there 
is  too  much  hay  in  New  York  State  that  can  be  sold  here 
at  about  present,  market  prices  to  allow  much  of  a  per¬ 
manent  advance.  The  Ohio.  Michigan  and  Indiana  shippers 
have  all  lost  money  shipping  to  New  York  and  New  England 
markets  so  far  this  season,  and  as  farmers  in  these  sections 


are  holding  at  $8  loose,  which  requires  $17  sales  in  Now 
York  to  make  a  profitable  business,  it  is  not  likelv  this  hay 
will  move  freely,  unless  our  markets  advance.  ’I'hese  farm¬ 
ers  will  either  get  $8  per  ton  or  hold  their  hay  until  very 
late  in  the  season,  say  May  or  June.  There  is  hardly  any 
clover  this  year  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
or  Indiana.  This  scarcity  makes  desirable  clover  lots  sell 
in  advance  of  best  timothy,  at  present  $15  to  $16  per  ton. 
Later  on,  we  expect  heavy  receipts  of  clover  from  Quebec, 
but  as  freight  and  duty  amount  to  so  much,  we  do  not  look 
for  a  decline  in  prices,  here.  The  sale  of  shredded  corn 
stalks  has  been  tried  here  several  times,  but  with  no  success 
as  yet.  At  present  No.  1  long  rye  straw  is  worth  $20  to 
$22  per  ton  in  our  market  with  every  prospect  of  its  being 
much  higher  before  Spring.  No.  1  long  rye  straw  is  bright 
rye  straw,  cut  with  a  reaper  and  hinder,  thrashed  with  a 
thrasher  and  binder,  baled  in  upright  bales,  such  as  P.  K. 
Dederiek’s,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Columbian  year  press.  When  this 
same  straw  is  thrashed  in  a  common  thrasher  and  baled  in 
a  perpetual  press,  it  takes  from  $5  to  $7  a  ton  out  of  Its 
value,  when  sold  on  our  market;  nearly  all  our  No.  1  rye 
straw  comes  from  nearby  New  Jersey  and  Hudson  River 
points,  and  this  territory  is  too  limited  to  produce  enough, 
unless  it  is  an  exceptionally  large  crop  year.  Last  season 
we  imported  thousands  of  tons  of  long  rye  and  long  wheat 
(the  French  wheat  straw  is  much  longer  and  tougher  than 
the  American  No.  1  rye  for  stable  bedding)  and  if  the 
present  embargo  against  Importation  (put  on  by  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industries,  they  claiming  there  is  danger  of  bring¬ 
ing  foot  and  mouth  disease  into  this  country)  were  to  con¬ 
tinue  New  York  and  other  seaboard  cities  would  have  to 
pay  extreme  prices  to  the  foreigners,  while  our  own  farmers 
are  letting  the  same  straw  go  to  waste  for  proper  knowl¬ 
edge  of  how  and  what  to  do  with  it.  Stablemen  have  tried 
all  sorts  of  substitutes  for  long  rye  straw,  but  they  all 
gradually  work  back  to  its  use,  even  though  it  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  Short  straw  wears  poorly,  makes  lots  of  refuse 
(which  New  York  must  pay  to  have  removed).  Peat  moss 
causes  trouble  with  the  sewers  and  it  is  hard  to  have  the 
refuse  removed,  where  it  is  used  in  New  York.  Poor  hay  is 
unsatisfactory  as  the  horses  eat.  it,  etc. 

New  York.  the  American  iiat  co. 


REPORT  OF  LONDON  FUR  SALE. 


June  14th  to  I6th,  1904. 


RESULT : 

5%  lower  than  last  March. 
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10%  higher  than  “  “ 

15%  “  “  “ 

_  same  as  “  January. 

20%  lower  than  “  “ 

20  o/  44  “  44  44 
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WM.  EI8BNIIAUEK  &  CO. 


QUANTITY  OFFERED : 


220,000  Skunk . 

85,000  Raccoon . 

14,000  Red  Fox . 

12,000  Grey  Fox . 

8.500  Wildcat . 

oi  ono5  Wolf  Southwestern. 
wI,UUUj  „  Northern.... 

45.000  Mink  . 

4.200  Otter . 

1,400  Lynx . 

175  Cross  Fox  . 

56  Silver  Fox . 

1.500  White  Fox . 

400  Blue  Fox  . 

250  Wolverine . . 

675  Bear . 

3,000  Marten . 

15,500  Opossum . 

1.200  Beaver . 

f  Muskrat,  Spring. 

690,000!  “  Llf" 

1  *  Black . . 

New  York. 


PROSPECTS  IN  TEXAS. — In  a  great  section  of  this  State 
the  boll-weevil  has  actually  ruined  t lie  cotton  crop.  There 
is  a  part  of  the  cotton  belt  that  it  has  not  infested  as  yet, 
but  it  is  spreading  every  year  at  the  rate  of  about  60  miles, 
and  there  seems  to  he  no  way  of  stopping  the  spread  or  of 
exterminating  the  insects.  Some  parts  of  this  State  will  not 
make  one  bale  on  20  acres  of  land.  Right  in  my  neighbor¬ 
hood  this  year  the  farmers  have  done  a  great  deal  better 
than  they  expected  ;  they  have  made  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  bale  to  the  acre,  when  one  hale  is  considered 
a  good  crop.  Then,  again,  go  10  miles  either  way  and  there 
is  a  great  drop  off,  not  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  a  bale 
per  acre.  A  great  many  farmers  have  gone  into  truck  farm¬ 
ing  in  different  ways  for  northern  markets,  and  where  they 
can  get  transportation  it  seems  to  be  fairly  profitable. 
Right  here  we  have  too  far  to  haul  to  a  shipping  point,  and 
there  is  not  enough  raised  to  ship  in  carload  lots;  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  no  buyers  come  and  it  does  not  pay  us  to  ship 
small  lots  on  commission.  Land  is  cheap  here  compared 
with  prices  in  your  State;  it  ranges  at  different  prices,  ac¬ 
cording  to  quality  and  location.  In  some  sections  there  have 
been  a  good  many  who  sold  out  and  moved  to  other  sections 
in  hopes  of  bettering  their  condition.  A  good  many  have 
gone  into  rice  farming,  but  the  market  for  rice  seems  to  be 
overstocked  at  present.  J.  w.  c. 

l’hair,  Texas. 


Apples,  per  barrel,  reds,  $1.25;  others  $1.  Onions  50  to 
60  cents  per  bushel;  light  crop.  Beans  poor  crop,  no  mar¬ 
ket.  Cabbage  light  crop,  selling  for  $3.50  to  $4  per  ton  on 
track.  Oats  30  to  35  cents  per  bushel ;  windfalls  20  to  25 
cents  per  100  pounds.  Potatoes  30  to  40  cents  on  track; 
corn  poor;  Winter  wheat  looking  fine.  o.  H.  k. 

Ontario,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

That  Cornish  piano  or  organ  offered  in  this  Issue  will 
make  a  Christmas  present  that  your  wife  or  daughter  will 
appreciate.  These  instruments  are  sold  direct  from  the  fac¬ 
tory  and  on  an  easy  payment  plan.  Write  Cornish  &  Co., 
Washington,  N.  J.,  for  full  information. 

The  lime-sulphur-salt  mixture  is  a  well-known  insecticide 
for  fighting  San  Jos6  scale.  One  great  hindrance  to  its  use 
has  been  the  difficulty  of  preparing  it.  The  American  Hor¬ 
ticulture  Distributing  Co.,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  concentrated  solution  called  “Consol,”  which  does 
away  with  cooking  the  lime-sulphur  mixture.  Full  partic¬ 
ular's  sent  free  by  above  named  company. 

The  fourteen  years  of  continued  experience  of  the  Lam¬ 
bert  Gas  and  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  of  Anderson.  Ind.,  in  the 
manufacture  of  gas  and  gasoline  engines  has  culminated  In 
the  production  of  an  engine  exceedingly  simple  and  durable, 
and  at  such  low  cost  that  it  is  within  reach  of  even  those 
of  moderate  means.  Their  catalogue  may  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  they  have  something  new  of  special  interest  to 
immediate  buyers. 

The  A.  B.  Farquhar  Company,  Ltd.,  of  York,  Pa.,  whose 
exhibit  comprising  engines,  boilers,  thrashers,  sawmills  and 
agricultural  machinery  is  one  of  the  features  in  the  Palace 
of  Agriculture  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  has  just  received 
highest  award  and  gold  medal  on  sawmills,  engines  and 
thrashing  machines.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  this  ex¬ 
hibit  or'  will  not  get  to  the  Fair,  the  next  best  thing  is 
to  send  for  a  catalogue  describing  and  illustrating  their 
machinery  just  as  it  is.  The  company  will  send  a  copy 
of  their  catalogue  free  to  any  address.  It  Is  worth  having. 

A  purchaser  of  a  cream  separator  wants  primarily  four 
things :  Close  skimming,  ease  of  cleaning,  ease  of  operation, 
simplicity  and  durability.  If  he  be  fortunate  enough  to 
choose  a  separator  combining  these  requisites  he  will  find  it 
shortly  places  the  occupation  of  dairying  on  a  different 
basis,  saving  labor  and  giving  immediate  better  returns  from 
his  cows.  The  Omega,  manufactured  by  the  Omega  Sepa¬ 
rator  Co.,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
made  a  record  as  a  close  skimmer ;  it  is  one  of  the  simplest 
machines  made.  A  personal  examination  is  well  worth  while 
on  the  part  of  anyone  about  to  buy.  “Milk  Returns,”  a 
booklet  describing  the  Omega  and  giving  much  information 
to  dairymen,  is  sent  free  by  the  manufacturers. 
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I  Woman  and  Home  ] 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR. 

In  his  big  fur  coat  and  with  mittens  big 
as  hams. 

With  his  string  of  hells  a-jingling,  through 
the  countryside  he  slams. 

There  are  lots  of  calls  to  make,  and  he's 
always  on  the  tear, 

A-loomiug  in  his  cutter  like  an  amiable  hear. 

And  it’s  lii-i-i,  there, 

Johnny,  don’t  ye  care, 

Though  ’tis  aching  something  awful  and  is 
most  too  much  to  hear. 

Just — be — gay  ! 

As  soon  as  it  is  day, 

The  pain  will  go  a-flyin’,  for  the  doctor’s  on 
the  way. 

There  are  real,  true  saints,  there  are  angels 
all  around. 

But  there  isn't  one  that’s  welcomer  than  he 
is.  I'll  be  bound. 

When  he  bustles  in  the  bedroom  and  be  dumps 
his  huffier  coat, 

And  sticks  a  glass  thermometer  a-down  the 
suff’rin’  throat. 

And  it’s  chirk,  cheer,  up  ! 

Mother,  bring  a  cup ! 

You’re  going  to  like  this  bully  when  you  take 
a  little  sup. 

There — there — why, 

There's  a  twinkle  in  your  eye ! 

You’ll  be  out  again  to-morrow,  bub;  gid-dap, 
gid-dap,  good-by  ! 

— Holman  F.  Day,  in  "Pine  Tree  Ballads.” 

* 

If  some  stale  gingerbread  remains  in 
the  cake  box  try  steaming  it,  and  serving 
it  hot  with  whipped  cream  for  dessert. 

5j< 

Banana  salad  is  a  delicacy  we  recently 
tasted  for  the  first  time.  The  bananas  are 
peeled,  sliced  lengthwise  down  the  middle, 
and  laid,  fiat  side  up,  on  lettuce  leaves. 
A  layer  of  finely-chopped  peanuts  is  put 
on  the  banana  ,and  a  spoonful  of  mayon¬ 
naise  dressing  put  by  it.  Serve  with  heat¬ 
ed  graham  crackers.  This  is  delicious. 

* 

Here  is  a  dish  made  from  left-over 
mutton  that  will  appeal  to  a  hungry  man : 
Scrape  every  morsel  of  meat  from  the 
bone,  crack  the  latter,  cover  with  cold 
water  and  let  it  simmer  at  the  back  of  the 
stove  for  four  or  five  hours.  Strain  off 
the  cupful  of  liquid  and  thicken  with  a 
lump  of  butter  rolled  in  browned  flour; 
season  with  salt,  pepper  and  tomato  cat¬ 
sup;  stir  into  it  the  cold  mutton  cut 
small  and  a  handful  of  bread  crumbs, 
strewing  some  of  these  on  top;  bake  until 
the  surface  bubbles,  drop  four  or  five  eggs 
upon  the  top,  pepper  and  salt  them,  set 
back  in  the  oven  and  leave  there  until  the 
eggs  are  “set.” 

* 

Many  children  have  a  habit  of  picking 
small  twigs  from  various  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  chewing  or  carrying  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  always  an  unsightly  habit, 
and  may  easily  become  a  dangerous  one. 
We  know  two  cases  where  a  child,  thus 
chewing  a  piece  of  stiff  fine-leaved  ever¬ 
green  (Retinospora)  drew  the  twig  into 
the  throat  by  a  sudden  cough.  Efforts  to 
expel  it  drew  the  intruding  substance  still 
deeper,  and  in  both  cases  a  physician  had 
to  use  instruments  to  remove  it,  leaving  a 
very  sore  throat.  The  doctor  asks  his  lit¬ 
tle  patients  whether  they  are  still  trying 
to  swallow  Christmas  trees,  but  had  he 
not  been  readily  accessible  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  the  experience  would  have  been  be¬ 
yond  joking. 

* 

Folded  beaver  hats  are  among  the  ad¬ 
vance  Winter  styles  now  on  view.  They 
are  formed  from  big  beaver  flares,  some 
folded  close  like  turbans,  some  bent  into 
picturesque  and  fantastic  shapes.  They 
are  trimmed  with  velvet,  ribbon  or  feathers. 
One  showy  purple  hat  was  folded  over 
coils  of  purple  velvet,  and  trimmed  with 
punple  wings.  The  folded  beavers  cost 
from  $5  to  $10.  Soft  felt  hats  with  a 
seam  through  the  crown,  trimmed  with 
a  simple  band,  red,  tan,  brown  or  blue, 
are  meant  primarily  for  girls’  wear,  but 
they  are  useful  and  becoming  as  a 


woman’s  outing  hat.  They  cost  $1.75. 
Children’s  broad,  flat-crowned  sailors  of 
short-nap  silk  beaver  cost  $3 ;  they  are 
trimmed  with  velvet  loops  and  streamers, 
fastened  with  a  smart  gilt  buckle.  Stylish 
hats  for  the  younger  girls  are  of  scratch 
felt  in  a  variety  of  colors;  they  have  a 
broad  rolling  brim,  and  are  trimmed  with 
velvet  band  and  streamers.  Prices  are 
from  $2  to  $2.75,  and  they  look  much 
more  expensive. 

* 

We  meet  with  a  variety  of  definitions  as 
to  what  qualities  are  required  to  make  a 
true  gentleman,  but  perhaps  the  most  com¬ 
plete  epitome  is  that  given  by  an  old 
writer,  Clem  E.  Ellis,  Fellow  of  Queens 
College,  Oxford,  in  1664 : 

The  true  gentleman  Is  one  that  Is  God’s  ser¬ 
vant,  the  world's  master,  and  his  own  man. 
His  virtue  is  his  business,  his  study  his  rec¬ 
reation,  contentedness  his  rest  and  happiness 
his  reward.  God  is  his  Father,  the  Church  is 
his  mother,  the  saints  his  brethren,  all  that 
need  him  his  friends,  and  Heaven  his  inher¬ 
itance.  Religion  is  his  mistress,  loyalty  and 
justice  her  ladies  of  honor,  devotion  is  his 
chaplain,  chastity  his  chamberlain,  sobriety 
his  butler,  temperance  his  cook,  hospitality 
his  housekeeper,  providence  his  steward,  char¬ 
ity  his  treasurer,  piety  his  mistress  of  t  lie 
house  and  discretion  t lie  porter  to  let  in  and 
out  the  most  tit.  Thus  is  his  whole  family 
made  up  of  virtues  and  he  the  true  master  of 
the  family.  He  is  necessitated  to  take  the 
world  in  his  way  to  Heaven,  but  he  walks 
through  it  as  fast  as  he  can ;  and  all  his  hap¬ 
piness  by  the  way  is  to  make  himself  and 
others  happy.  Take  him  all  in  two  words, 
he  is  a  man  and  a  Christian. 

* 

Gardener  ants  that  grow  mushrooms 
sound  almost  too  cultured  to  be  true,  but 
they  are  thus  described  by  Prof.  J.  R. 
Ainsworth  Davis  in  Science: 

In  tropical  America  the  traveler  in  their 
native  region  often  sees  thousands  of  ants 
marching  in  column  of  route,  each  holding 
in  its  powerful  jaws  a  piece  of  green  leaf 
about  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  *  These  they  take 
to  their  nests.  The  material  is  used  as  an 
elaborate  sort  of  mushroom  culture,  requir¬ 
ing  much  more  skill  and  intelligence  than 
that  in  which  human  beings  engage.  The 
mushroom  grower  sets  spawn  in  the  beds  lie 
prepares,  hut  t lie  ant  does  not  need  to  do 
this.  The  desired  spawn  soon  makes  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  t lie  chewed  leaf.  But  in  its  nat¬ 
ural  state  it  is  inedible,  and  must  undergo 
careful  treatment  before  it  yields  the  mush¬ 
room  which  the  ant  desires.  The  necessary 
work  is  done  by  a  special  caste  of  gardener 
ants.  These  weed  out  obnoxious  germs,  etc., 
and,  pruning  off  the  tips  of  the  threads,  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  growing  into  the  air  and  pro¬ 
ducing  useless  toadstools.  As  a  result  of  this 
the  threads  swell  into  innumerable  little 
rounded  white  thickenings,  each  of  which  is 
about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  across.  It  is 
these  which  are  the  mushrooms.  These  curi¬ 
ous  bodies  constitute  t lie  sole  food  of  t lie 
ant — or,  at  any  rate,  the  chief  food. 

The  Work  of  a  Stormy  Day. 

An  article  under  the  above  caption  on 
page  707  is  of  such  interest  that  I  am 
moved  to  speak,  and  more  than  this,  my 
hand  is  extended  to  the  writer  of  that 
day’s  work,  and  to  all  women  and  men 
who  are  bravely  controlling  circumstances 
by  doing  whatever  their  hands  and  brains 
find  to  do.  It  takes  not  only  hands  to  do 
the  work  of  a  day,  but  brains  to  plan  it 
so  well  that  moments  be  not  wasted,  use¬ 
less  steps  be  not  taken.  “There  came  a 
time,”  she  writes,  “when  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  bore  so  hardly  upon  us  that  we 
were  broken  in  strength  and  spirit”;  when 
they  were  tired  and  sad,  and  sat  down 
in  their  snug  little  home  for  seven  years, 
waiting  for  the  clouds  to  roll  by,  now  and 
then  making  an  effort  to  fit  into  the  pro¬ 
cession.  “But  the  crow’s  tracks  deepened, 
the  grey  hairs  increased  and  we  were  no 
longer  ‘strenuous’  enough  to  keep  up;  then 
the  vital  question  was,  what  shall  we  do?” 
These  lines  thus  far  are  typical  of 
thousands;  months  and  years  filled  with 
uncertainties,  doubts  and  worries,  while 
the  customary  marks  of  age  stamp  them¬ 
selves  from  brain  to  toe,  and  youth  passes 
them  by. 

Many  there  are  who  never  rise  up  and 


out  of  conditions,  but  allow  themselves  to 
be  absorbed  body  and  soul,  by  doubts, 
fears  and  worries  until  the  casket  in  the 
cemetery  becomes  their  home,  and  this  is 
just  what  they  have  been  working  and 
waiting  for,  while  joyous  life  passed  them 
by.  But  happy  and  blest  are  those  who 
do  rouse  up,  and  get  into  their  rightful 
earthly  and  spiritual  inheritance,  although 
it  may  cost  them  the  severing  of  every 
tie  that  binds  them  to  their  former  lives. 
Seven  years  was  a  long  time  to  wait,  but 
those  years  are  full  of  lessons  which 
should  never  hold  one  regret,  or  even  a 
wish  for  “what  might  have  been,  if  we 
had  only  been  wiser.”  The  work  of  the 
day  being  done,  she  writes :  “Soon  after 
nine  o’clock  we  thank  God  for  a  bed  and 
retire  with  a  feeling  that  if  we  were 
younger  and  stronger  we  might  earn  our 
living.”  Why,  bless  your  dear  hearts,  who 
is  earning  his  living  if  you  are  not? 
Youth  passed  you  by,  and  crow’s  tracks 
and  grey  hairs  came,  with  their  customary 
attendants,  weakness  and  inability  to  cope 
with  the  world  of  activity  that  custom  says 
belongs  to  younger  days.  But  you  have 
started  anew  the  wheels  of  life,  and  with 
your  work  youth  will  come  again,  with 
all  the  wisdom  you  have  gleaned  from  the 
past.  “Crow’s  tracks”  will  soften  into 
smiling  lines,  unseemly  wrinkles  fade 
away,  and  grey  hair  becomes  a  fitting 
crown  for  a  resurrected  face,  and  form  of 
renewed  health  and  strength. 

You  doubt  this  picture?  But  I  have 
seen  it,  felt  it,  and  know  what  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  is  not  a  myth,  but  may  become 
a  living  reality  to  thousands  who  are  now 
groping  their  way  through  the  world,  only 
waiting  to  die.  Why  were  you  not  satis¬ 
fied  to  live  in  the  old  decaying  mansion 
you  purchased?  You  began  to  cleanse, 
repair  and  beautify  from  the  inside;  then 
the  outside  seemed  too  constricted,  and 
you  broadened  out,  let  in  more  sunshine, 
because  you  wanted  more  room  in  which 
to  “live,  move  and  have  your  being,” 
while  in  your  rejuvenated  home.  But  you 
are  not  yet  done,  and  the  surroundings 
will  be  made  to  bloom  and  fruit  with 
beauty  and  abundance.  You  are  practical 
and  know  just  how  to  accomplish  the  best 
results  with  all  the  material  things  about 
you — just  how  to  make  them  obedient  to 
your  will,  which  must  be  in  harmony  with 
Divine  creation’s  plan.  And  this  brings 
me  to  a  point,  and  a  vital  question,  which 
I  trust  will  be  worthy  of  consideration. 
Are  you  taking  the  same  view,  applying 
the  same  practical  logic,  to  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  temple  that  you  inhabit?  A  new 
leaf  must  be  turned,  and  we  shall  find 
thereon  that  Nature’s  ways  of  cleansing, 
building,  repairing  and  extending  life  are 
of  the  plain,  practical  kind  that  work 
from  within  outward,  with  supreme  in¬ 
telligence,  if  only  we  understand  how. 

Those  who  till  the  soil  and  produce  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  may  not  starve,  who 
are  in  closest  touch  with  nature,  have  the 
advantage  on  their  side,  and  may  yet 
teach  the  world  how  best  to  extend 
human  life  in  a  healthy  maturity. 

ELLEN  GOODELL  SMITH. 


A  MATTER  OF  HEALTH 


Absolutely  Pure 

HAS  NO  SUBSTITUTE 


Macbeth, 
on  a  lamp- 
chimney, 
stays  there. 


My  Index  tells  what  chimney  fits  your 
lamp.  If  you  use  that  chimney,  you  get 
perhaps  twice  as  much  light,  and  save  a 
dollar  or  two  a  year  of  chimney-money, 

I  send  it  free;  am  glad  to. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh 


6 as  Mine  Lamps  p  system^ 


Brighter  than  gas  or  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  cost  less  than  kero¬ 
sene  No  smoke,  no  dirt,  nogmoll. 
Save  money  and  have  better  light 
by  writing  now  for  our  special  in¬ 
troductory  offer.  Any  of  our 
lamps  sent  on  trial,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Our  agents  mako 
$200  to  $300  a  month.  W  rite  today 
for  catalog,  prices  andspecialoffor. 
218  Superior  Mfg.  Co., 

Second  st.,  Ana  Arbor.MIcb. 

tT,l 


WET  WEATHER  COMFORT 

“I  have  used  your  FISH  BRAND 
Slickerforfive  years  and  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  I  never  have  had 
anything  give  me  so  much  com¬ 
fort  and  satisfaction.  Enclosed 
find  my  order  for  another  one.” 
(name  and  address  on  application) 

You  can  defy  the  hardest  storm  with 
Tower's  Waterproof  Oiled 
Clothing  and  Hats 


OUR  GUARANTEE  IS  BACK  OF  THIS 
SIGN  OF  THE  FISH 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  r^CNVE R’S 

Boston,  U.  S.  A.  „  *  a 


TOWER  CANADIAN  CO. 
Limited 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


360 


Bi 

i 


OOKKEEPING,  STENOGRAPH! 
Penmanship,  Telegraphy  and  Type- 
writing  taught  by  mail  at  Kastman 
Positions  for  all  graduates  of  complete 
commercial  course.  Outat  for  home  study 
$5.  Catalogue  free.  Address  C.  C.  Gaines, 

Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  or  119  West  125th  St.,  New  York,  N.y 


Y 


Polish.  It  pives  a  quirk,  brilliant  lustre  anil  Hoes 
\ot  Hum  Off'.  Sample  sent  if  you  address  Dept.  P 
I.A1IOXT,  COltl.ISS  A  >  0.,  Agl»..  7S  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 


One  cent  a  pound 
for  best  hard  soap 

Cheap  enough,  isn’t  it?  Good  soap,  too — you 
can’t  get  bett-r.  Contains  no  rosin,  lime  or  clay 
that  injures  the  skin  and  clothes— nothing  but 
cue  can  of 

Banner  Lye 

that  y:  u  can  get  from  your  grocer  or  druggist 
for  10  cents,  and  5)4  pounds  of  clean  kitchen 
grease.  Takes  only  ten  minutes  to  make  10 
poi  nds  of  hard  soap  or  20,  allons  of  soft  soap- 
No  boiliDg  or  large  kettles. 

Dirt  and  Disease 


can  be  kept  out  of  your  home  by  using  Banner 
Lye.  Best  and  cheapest 
cl  anser  and  disinfect¬ 
ant,  •  ot  only  in  the  home, 
but  the  dairy  and  stable, 
and  for  all  cleaning  and 
washing. 

Banner  Lye  is  rot  old- 
style  lye.  Odorless  and 
colorless.  Easy  to  u  e— 
patented  safety  package 
that  is  readily  opened 
and  cl  s<’d  so  that  a  little 
at  a  time  m  iy  be  used. 

Writ- for  booklet  “  Uses 
of  Banner  Lye  ” 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works  Philadelphia  USA 


1904. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

Loose  coats,  in  box  style,  make  the 
smartest  wraps  for  young  girls.  This  one 
shows  the  chevrons  that  every  girl  likes 
to  wear  and  includes  wide  full  sleeves. 
The  coat  is  made  with  fronts  and  back 
and  is  fitted  by  means  of  shoulder  and 
under-arm  seams  only.  Pockets  are  in¬ 
serted  in  the  fronts  and  finished  with 
over-laps  and  the  collar,  when  used,  is 


4788  Misses’  Box  Coat,  12  to  16  yrs. 


joined  to  the  neck.  The  sleeves  are  the 
full  ones  cut  in  one  piece  each  and  fin¬ 
ished  with  roll-over  flare  cuffs.  The  clos¬ 
ing  is  made  with  buttons  and  buttonholes 
in  double-breasted  style  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
4 $4  yards  21  inches  wide,  4  yards  27  inches 
wide  or  2,14  yards  44  inches  wide.  The 
pattern  4788  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of 
12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 

Plain  shirt  waists  always  are  in  de¬ 
mand.  This  one  shows  the  new  sleeves, 
that  are  full  at  the  shoulders,  and  in¬ 
cludes  a  wide  box  plait  at  the  centre  front. 
The  model  is  made  of  Russian  blue 
Sicilian  mohair  stitched  with  silk  and  is 
worn  with  a  belt  and  tie  of  black  taffeta. 
All  waisting  materials  are.  however,  equal¬ 
ly  appropriate,  the  many  mercerized  cot- 


4864  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist,  32  to  42  bust. 


tons  as  well  as  wool  and  silk.  The  waist 
consists  of  the  fitted  lining,  which  is 
optional,  fronts  and  back.  The  back  is  plain 
across  the  shoulders,  drawn  down  in 
gathers  at  the  waist  line,  but  the  fronts 
are  gathered  at  their  upper  edges  also  so 
forming  becoming  folds.  The  sleeves  are 
in  shirt  style,  gathered  into  straight  cuffs, 
and  at  the  neck  is  a  regulation  stock.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  3J4  yards  21  inches  wide, 
V/2  yards  27  inches  wide,  or  2  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  4854  is  cut  in 
sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

A  Batch  of  Little  Cakes. 

Cream  Doughnuts. — Beat  together  until 
light  two  eggs,  one  cupful  each  of  sour 
cream  and  sugar,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon;  then  add  flour 
enough  to  roll.  Cut  into  circles  and  fry 
in  boiling  fat.  Serve  hot  with  powdered 
sugar  and  cinnamon  mixed. 

Butter  Cookies. — Cream  together  one 
cupful  of  butter-  and  one-half  cupful  of 
light  brown  sugar;  then  add  one  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  vanilla  and  one  well-beaten  egg. 
Slowly  stir  in  two  cupfuls  of  flour.  Mold 
lightly  with  the  hand.  Take  out  a  small 


portion  of  the  dough  each  time;  roll  as 
thin  as  a  silver  dollar,  cut  the  cookies  with 
a  cutter  no  larger  than  the  dollar.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  a  golden  brown. 

'I  bis  will  make  one  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  rich,  crisp  cookies. 

Ginger  Cookies. — One  cupful  New  Or¬ 
leans  molasses,  one  cupful  brown  sugar, 
two  cupfuls  thick,  sour  cream,  one  heap¬ 
ing  cupful  butter,  two  eggs,  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  soda,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
ginger  and  flour  to  make  a  soft  dough. 
Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to  a  cream, 
add  the  eggs  beaten  light  and  then  the 
molasses,  cream  and  soda  stirred  together ; 
the  ginger  and  flour.  Roll  out  very  thin ; 
cut  into  small  cakes  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Almond  Cookies. — Cream  together  one- 
half  cupful  of  butter  and  two  cupfuls 
sugar.  Stir  in  alternately  a  little  at  a 
time  one  cupful  of  sweet  milk  and  twice 
sifted  flour  to  make  a  dough  which  can 
be  handled.  With  the  last  of  the  flour 
sift  in  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder; 
roll  out  one-quarter  inch  thick ;  before 
cutting  out  sprinkle  with  a  cup  of  almonds 
which  have  been  blanched  and  chopped 
and  a  teaspoon'of  granulated  sugar  mixed 
through  them.  Bake  in  quick  oven. 
These  should  be  eaten  fresh,  as  should  all 
cakes  made  without  the  addition  of  eggs. 

Jumbles  Without  Eggs. — A  half  cupful 
each  of  butter  and  slightly  soured  milk, 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  a  half  teaspoonful  of 

soda,  saltspoonful  of  salt,  the  same 
of  nutmeg  and  cinnamon  mixed,  the 
grated  yellow  rind  of  half  a  lemon, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice, 
two  cupfuls  of  flour  to  stiffen.  Bake  in 
rings  in  a  hot  oven.  A  cupful  of  clean, 
light,  new-fallen  snow  stirred  into  cake, 
or  other  batters,  briskly,  the  very  last 
thing  before  turning  it  into  the  baking 
pan,  is  a  good  substitute  for  eggs.  When 
snow  is  used  a  little  more  flour  is  required 
— about  two  tablespoon  fills. 

Soft  Sugar  Jumbles. — T-wo  cups  of 
granulated  sugar,  one  full  cup  of  butter, 
three  eggs.  Beat  this  together  in  a  mixing 
bowl;  add  one  cupful  of  cornstarch,  one 
of  sweet  milk,  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
saleratus  dissolved  in  it.  Now  sift  three 
or  four  cupfuls  of  flour  with  two  tea-, 
spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar.  Mix  this 
with  the  other  ingredients.  The  dough 
must  be  soft.  Pinch  off  dough  enough 
to  make  a  ball  the  size  of  a  Black  wal¬ 
nut  (the  hands  being  well  floured)  put 
some  granulated  sugar  on  a  plate,  and  pat 
the  dough  balls  down  on  the  sugar  until 
the  right  size ;  bake  quickly.  The  dough 
is  too  soft  and  sticky  to  roll  well. 


The  Bookshelf. 

Dr.  Tom,  by  John  Williams  Streeter, 
author  of  “The  Fat  of  the  Land.”  A 
story  of  the  Kentucky  mountains;  melo¬ 
drama  of  a  rough  type.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York;  price 
$1.50. 

The  Pictorial  Review  is  a  very  useful 
monthly  home  magazine,  that  touches 
upon  all  the  subjects  of  interest  to  women. 
Its  illustrations  of  new  fashions  will  be 
found  very  helpful  to  the  home  dress¬ 
maker,  and  it  also  gives  thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  in  home  millinery,  cooking  and  other 
domestic  topics,  while  its  literary  features 
are  worthy  of  much  praise.  Regular  sub¬ 
scription,  $1  a  year. 

The  Tree  Doctor,  by  John  Davey;  87 
pages,  167  half-tone  illustrations.  The 
Saalfield  Publishing  Co.,  Akron,  O. ;  price. 
$1.  A  very  thorough  treatise  on  the 
pruning  and  surgical  treatment  of  trees 
and  plants.  There  is  much  incidental  in¬ 
formation  on  the  care  and  culture  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees  and  plants.  The 
author  writes  with  earnestness  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  his  subject,  'file  many 
fine  photographic  reproductions  vividly 
show  how  not  to  do  it  as  well  as  to  prune 
and  trim  aright. _ 

No  Dessert 
More  Attractive 

Why  use  gelatine  and 
spend  hours  soaking, 
sweetening,  flavoring 
and  coloring  when 

Jell-O 

produces  better  results  in  two  minutes? 
Everything  in  the  package.  Simply  add  hot 
water  and  set  to  cool.  IPs  perfection.  A  sur¬ 
prise  to  the  housewife.  No  trouble,  less  ex¬ 
pense.  Try  it  to-day.  In  Four  Fruit  Fla¬ 
vors:  Lemon,  Orange,  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry.  At  grocers.  10c. 


.ABKIf M 

PS  PREMIUMS 

feETAbE'YALOE  FOR  $1022 


Save  Money  by  Factory-to-Family  Dealing 


With  every  purchase  of  a  $10.00  assortment  of  Larkin  Soaps  and  our  other 
Products,  you  receive  in  a  $10.00  LARKIN  PREMIUM,  the  saved  profits  and 
expenses  of  middlemen.  To  be  a  Larkin  customer  is  to  enjoy  double  retail 
value  for  each  dollar  paid  for 


Laundry  and  Toilet  Soaps,  Toilet  Articles,  Flavoring  Extracts 


and  other  Household  Necessities — 
the  Larkin  Products.  Larkin  qual¬ 
ity  is  today  a  recognized  standard  r 
of  excellence  —  the  result  of  ’ 
twenty-nine  years  of  wide  and 
practical  experience  in  combin-  !| 
ing  the  best  that  skill  and  science  jl 
can  produce.  /I 


HOLIDAY  GIFTS 


EASILY  OBTAINED 


Larkin  Premiums  make  esti- 
MUSIC  CABINET  No.  6  mable  Holiday,  Wedding  and 

PoriSgen u i  ne^Ma ho£  Birthday  gifts.  Larkin  Prem- 

any.  Undecorated  iums  please  and  endure  ;  their 
door,  if  preferred.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , 

Free  with  $10.00  worth  thorough  workmanship  and 

of  Larkin  Products.  fulish  are  apparent. 

Anyone  can  easily  earn  either  of  these  two,  or 
any  of  a  hundred  other  $10.00  Larkin  Premiums,  by 
selling  $10.00  worth  of  Larkin  Soaps  and  other 
Products  to  friends  and  neighbors.  Thus  many 
homes  are  completely  furnished  without  cost. 


THE  FAMOUS 

CHAUTAUQUA  DESK  No.  5 

Solid  Oak.  Polished  finish 
Free  with  $10.00  worth  of 
Larkin  Products. 


THIRTY  DAYS’  TRIAL— MONEY  REFUNDED 


Absolute  satisfaction  assured  to  Larkin  customers.  All  money 
refunded  if  any  Larkin  Product  or  Premium  is 
not  satisfactory  after  thirty  days’  trial.  If  you 
wish  to  order  fdo.oo  worth  of  Soaps  and 
other  Products  immediately,  and  leave  selec- 
tion  to  us,  we  guarantee  your  approval.  'j* 

Send  for  Premium  List  No.100— Over  600  Premiums 

A  complete  Larkin  Premium  List  and  booklet  of  |j£ 
Larkin  Products  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  on  request.  U. 


\  S-oTTU,e- 

...  ron-**  - 


iurai-s. 


Twenty-nine  acres  In  Factories- 
still  growing. 


ESTABLISHED,  1876. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


$| 


for  this  large 
handsome 
steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
large,  high,  roomy,  warming  closet  and 
reservoir,  just  as  shown  in  cut,  SI  1.95. 
Reservoir  is  porcelain  on  inside,  asbestos 
covered  on  outside.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6 
full  size  cooking  holes.  Large  roomy  oven, 
regular  8- 18  size.  (We  have  9  styles  of  steel 
and  cast  ranges  with  much  larger  and  small¬ 
er  ovens,  sizes  to  suit  all.) 
Tho  body  is  made  of  cold 
rolled  steel,  top  and  all  cast- 
of  best  pig  iron.  Crate; 
usei  m proved  duplex  grate, 
wood  or  coal.  Nickel 
band  on  front  of  main  top; 
brackets  and  tea  shelves  on 
closet;  band  and  ornament  onreservoir; 
oven  door,  etc.  Are  highly  polished,. 


for  this 
Oak 
Heater 

just  as  illustrated.  Burns 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 

Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body, 
heavy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  door,  ash  pit  door  and 
ash  pan,  swing  top,  screw 
draft-regulator.  Polished 
urn,  nickel  top  ring,  name 
plate,  foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have 
stoves  of  every 
Hot  blast,  air  tights,  the 
kind  thatretailsfor  $8.00, 
for  80c.  Base  burners 
at  %  the  regular  price 


OUR  TERMS 


Write 


making  the  range  an  ornament  to  any  home. 

are  the  most 
ever  made.  W 

_ _ _ _ any  range  or  stove, 

it  to  be  perfect  i  n  construction  and  material  and  we  guarantee 

reach  you  in  per  feet  condition.  You  can  pay  for  it  after  you  receive  it.  You  can  take  It 
Into  your  own  home  and  use  It  80  full  days.  If  you  do  not  find  it  to  be  exactly  as  represented  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  and  the  biggest  bargain  in  a  stove  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  and  equal  to  stoves  that  retail  for  double  our  price* 
you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won’t  be  out  one  single  cent. 

mvijiA  licnj)  n,.T  and  send  i  t  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  our  free  Stove  Catalog.  It  explains  ourterms  fully, 

Inlw  All  UU  I  tells  you  how  to  order.  Don't  buy  a  stove  ol  any  kind  until  you  qe(  our  new  large 

liberal  terms  and  the  lowest  prices  ever  made.  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO. 


From  Hog  to 

Sausage 


Stuffing  the  sausages  Is  the  last  but  not 
the  least  important  work  in  sausage  making,  and 
the  Enterprise  Sausage  Staffer  is  Hie  Ideal 
machine  for  this  work.  1 1  is  a  big  hel  p  and  time  saver. 

Every  farmer  should  lessen  his  labor  on  butchering 
day  by  using  an 

ENTERPRISE 

Sausage  Staffer 

The  Cylinder  is  bored  true  preventing  the  meat  working  up  above  the 
plate.  The  Corrugated  Spout  prevents  air  entering  casing,  thus 
assuring  preservation  ofsausage.  Absolutely  simple  and  easily 
cleaned.  One  minute’s  time  con  verts  it  into  a  perfect  Lard  Cress. 
The  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper  is  also  a  great  aid  and  indispensa¬ 
ble  heli>  at  butchering  time.  Ask  for  “Enterprise”  machines. 
Sold  by  hardware  dealers  and  general 
stores.  Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  the 
"Enterprising  Housekeeper"  containing 
200  receipts.  Free  catalog  of  House¬ 
hold  Helps  mailed  on  request. 

ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


No.  25 — I  Qtn. 

Price,  *5.50 


November  12, 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  prices  at  New  York : 


GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  Winter...  —  @1.10 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth.  ..  —  @1.23 

Corn,  mixed  .  —  @  60 

Oats,  mixed  .  —  @  35 

Rye  .  —  @  75 

Barley,  feeding  .  —  @  44 

IlTvY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime  .  15.50@  1C. 00 

No.  3  to  No.  1 .  12.00@  15.00 

Clover  and  clover  mixed....  14.00<g  15.00 

Straw,  long  rye .  18.00Q  20.00 

Short  and  oat .  10.00@  10.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  3*4  cents  per 


quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight  zone. 
BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extras  . 

.  23 

@  23  V2 

Thirds  to  firsts . 

.  14 

@  22 1/2 

Storage  . 

.  17 

@  iHi/2 

State  dairy  . 

.  14 

@  22 

Imitation  creamery  . 

.  15 

@  IS 

Factory  . 

.  13 

@  15  V. 

Renovated  . 

.  12  Vi  @  17 

Packing  stock  . 

.  1 2  V>  @  14 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream  . 

@  lOVt 

Skims  . 

4 

@  0% 

EGGS. 

Fancv,  selected,  white . 

.  30 

@  32 

Good  to  choice . 

@  20 

Lower  grades  . 

.  17 

@  22 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  Fall  table  varieties. . 

.2.00 

@4.00 

Winter  sorts  . 

@1.75 

Pears,  Bartlett  and  Seekel... 

@5.00 

Other  varieties  . 

@  3.50 

Quinces,  bbl . 

@4.00 

Peaches,  small  basket . 

.  40 

@  60 

Grapes,  Delaware,  4-lb  Hkt. . . 

.  13 

@  1 6 

Niagata  . 

.  10 

@  14 

Black  . 

.  n 

@  12 

Bulk,  ton  . 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

@7.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated  . 

4 

@  7 

Sun  dried  . 

.  3 

@  41/2 

Chops,  100  fits . 

.1.40 

@1.65 

Cores  and  skims . 

@1.40 

Raspberries  . 

.  26 

@  21 

Blackberries  . 

,  6V>@  7 

Cherries  . 

12 

@  13 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  bbl . 

@2.25 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

@2.25 

Beets,  bbl . 

75 

@1.00 

Cabbage,  100  . 

.2.00 

@3.50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 

.1.00 

@2.00 

Celery,  doz . 

,  10 

@  35 

Egg  plant,  bbl . 

1.00 

@3.00 

Lettuce,  bbl . 

.  50 

@1.00 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 

.2.00 

@0.00 

YpIIow  . 

,1.75 

@2.50 

Red 

.  1 .25 

@1.75 

Peppers.  1)1)1 . 

.  50 

@1.25 

Spinach,  bbl . 

75 

@1.25 

Squash.  Hubbard,  1)I>1 . 

75 

<3)1.00 

Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl . 

50 

@  65 

Tomatoes,  bushel  . 

25 

@  75 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  Slate,  common  to  ch. . . 

31 

@  41 

Pacific  coast  . 

30 

@  38 

Olds  . 

14 

(3)  18 

German,  new  . 

62 

@  74 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  bushel  . 

@3.50 

ITickorv  nuts  . 

2.00 

@2.50 

Butternuts  . 

no 

@1.00 

Pecans,  lb . 

7 

@  !> 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Tomatoes,  lb . 

15 

@  25 

Mushrooms,  lb . 

40 

@  75 

Cucumbers,  doz . 

50 

@1.00 

GAME. 

G rouse,  pair  . 

@2.75 

Woodcock,  pair  . 

1.00 

@1.50 

Partridges,  pair  . 

1 .50 

@2.00 

Wild  ducks.  Canvas,  pair . 

1.00 

@3.00 

Venison,  lb . 

IS 

@  23 

Rabbits,  pair  . 

30 

@  35 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  . 

s 

@  12 

Hogs  . 

TVj  @  8% 

Roasting  pigs,  10  lbs  avg.  lb.. 

10 

@  12 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Chickens  . 

— 

@  10 

Fowls  . 

— 

@  !!)'/• 

Turkeys  . 

12 

@  1 4 

Ducks,  pair  . 

50 

@  SO 

Geese,  pair . 

1.12 

@1.50 

Pigeons,  pair  . 

— 

(a  15 

DRESSED  POULTRY'. 

Turkeys  . 

15 

@  20 

Chickens,  prime  . 

10 

@  20 

Under  grades  . 

10 

@  15 

Fowls  . 

10 

@  12 

Ducks  . 

15 

@  18 

Geese  . 

14 

@  17 

Squabs,  doz . 

@2.75 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves  . 

@8.75 

Sheep  . 

4.00 

@4.50 

Lambs  . 

@6.00 

Ilogs,  State  . 

.  —  @ 

5.50 

FARM 

CHEMICALS. 

Ton  to  v.ar  lots. 

Nitrate  of  soda . .  . 

. .  45.00@ 

52.00 

Dried  1)1  ood  . 

60.00 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 

.  30.00@ 

35.00 

Kainit  . 

.  10.00@ 

12.00 

Muriate  of  potash. 

.  3S.00@ 

45.00 

Acid  phosphate  . . . 

16.00 

Handling  Onion  Sets. 

J.  J.  n.,  Campville,  N.  T.— Will  you  kindly 
explain  how  to  raise  and  care  for  onion  sets, 
such  as  grow  on  the  stalks? 

Ans. — If  the  questioner  has  reference  to 
the  ordinary  top  onions,  such  as  are  used 
to  grow  large  onions,  the  tops  should  he 
cut  as  soon  as  the  little  onions  on  the 
top  have  matured,  leaving  a  portion  of 
the  stem  adhering.  They  should  be  dried 
in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  when  they  can 
he  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place  until 
Spring,  when  the  sets  should  be  sepa- 
arated  and  set  in  rows  12  inches  apart, 
the  sets  three  inches  apart  in  the  row. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  onion  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  the  Hardy  Perennial  or  Egyptian 


Tree  onion,  the  sets  should  be  planted  in 
the  same  manner  as  above,  but  in  Sep¬ 
tember  instead  of  Spring.  The  latter  va¬ 
riety  is  used  for  bunching  green,  while  the 
former  is  usually  grown  for  large  onions. 

JOHN  JEANNIN,  JR. 


IMPROVED  FRUIT  CRATE. 

The  accompanying  cuts  show  a  fruit  crate 
invented  and  patented  by  John  S.  Ilorton,  of 
Delaware.  The  chief  advantages  claimed  are 


that  the  packages  may  be  piled  one  on  the 
other  without  injury  to  the  fruit,  and  that 
a  free  circulation  of  air  is  provided.  Cut 
2  shows  a  complete  crate  with  cover  re¬ 
moved.  The  body  consists  of  two  end  frames 
made  of  top  and  bottom  bars,  a,  and  sides  b, 
mortised  at  corners  c ;  d,  e,  f  and  h  being 
slats  and  braces.  Cleats,  g,  are  nailed  or 
screwed  to  under  side  of  ends.  The  top  con¬ 
sists  of  slats,  i,  fastened  between  crossbars, 
k  and  I.  Cut  1  illustrates  the  method  of 


piling  the  crates,  showing  the  air  space  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  upper  crate  is  held 
in  place  by  the  cleats  of  the  lower,  the  weight 
resting  upon  the  corner  posts.  This  package 
will  cost  a  little  more  than  the  baskets  com¬ 
monly  used,  but  it  does  away  with  the  shelv¬ 
ing  of  the  car  necessary  with  basket  ship¬ 
ments,  and  there  is  less  damage  from  bruis¬ 
ing.  _ 


What  Form  of  Lime? — I  have  had  some 
experience  in  the  use  of  lime  on  my  grass 
land,  and  always  with  very  beneficial  effect. 
I  think  a  large  part  of  the  soil  in  Chautauqua 
and  Cattaraugus  counties  at  least  would  pay 
well  for  the  use  of  lime.  I  bought  air-slaked 
lime  from  the  dealers  in  Jamestown  for  $5 
per  ton.  I  would  like  to  know  if  others 
think  this  as  profitable  as  to  buy  the  ground 
or  prepared  fresh  unslaked  lime.  h.  e.  b. 

Ashville,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Something  New  in  Building  Material 


Cheaper  and  stronger  than 
stone,  brick  or  cement. 
Will  stand  greater  weight. 

For  house  or 
barn  founda¬ 
tions  cannot  be 
excelled.  Dry 
at  all  times. 
Warmer  in  win¬ 
ter,  cooler  i  n 
summer. 

For  farm  build¬ 
ings  from  foun¬ 
dation  to  roof  is 
cheapest  and 
best. 

Sold  In  car  load 
lots  only. 


No.  2  Multi¬ 
ple  Conduit. 


Samples  sent  free.  Freight  prepaid.  Write  to-day. 
H.  B.  Camp  Co.(  801  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ICE 

CUTTING  igwl£T 

BORSCH  All  Steel,  Double- 
Row  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  and 
outs  two  rows  at  a  time ;  cuts  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  case  ana  economy. 

Docs  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  In 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
he  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

John  DorochA  Son*,  6  Wells  St., Milwaukee, WIo. 


WHEN  YOU  DRIVE 

Do  your  hands  'get  cold  ? 
Let  us  keep  them  warm.  A 
pairof  our  elegant  RUSSIAN 
REAR  FUR  DRIVING 
GLOVES  will  do  it.  Fire¬ 
proof.  ironclad  palm,  soft  and 
pliable.  Hand  lined  with  first 
quality  wool  fleece,  and  cuff 
with  best  corfuri.y  Will  wear 
for  years.  For  warmth, 
wear  and  durability 
this  GLOVE  has  no 
equal.  Also  made  In 
mi  ttensi&'one-fl  rigered. 
Send  us  the  wholesale 
price,  *2,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  pair  post¬ 
paid.  If  you  are  not 
pleased,  return  them, 
and  we  will  refund  the 
mouey  and  postage. 

RUSSIAN  FUR  CO. 

Gloversvllle,  N.  Y. 


Chester  Whites  and  Cheshires 

Choice  in  quality  and  breeding;  also  Hampshire 
Sheep.  E  8.  HILL,  Freeville,  N*  Y. 


Dana’s.", ".mVEAR  LABELS 


stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample  free.  Agent*  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  lf.fi. 


Corn  Shelter  $4.75 


Thif  high-gr&riw  Corn  Sheller  complete 
with  feed  table,  fan  and  crank,  for  only 
•4.75.  It  has  every  doiir&ble  feature  to 
makeit  a  perfect  sheller.  The  shaft  is  finest 
quality  steel,  runs  in  bored  bearings.  Hand¬ 
somely  finished  in  every  detail.  Shells  large 
or  small  ears  perfectly.  Light  running  and 
easy  to  operate.  We  absolutely  guarantee  this 
sheller  satisf  actory  in  every  detail.  We  ship  it, 
on  approval  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  _ 

Send  $1.00  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  If  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  when  received,  leave  it  with  freight  agent  and  w* 
will  refund  you  your  $1.00  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  Wo 
save  you  money  on  everything  you  bay  and  we  give  youths 
same  guarantee  on  everything  we  sell.  Ws  have  18  other 
styles  and  sizes  in  corn  shellers.  Send  for  catalogue  No.  86. 
It  s  free,  and  full  of  choice  bargains,  for  we  sell  you  anything 
you  use  at  almost  factory  cost. 

Cash  Supply  A  fflfg.  Co.,32C)Lanrcnce  Square,  Kalamazoo,  2K]«h 


\%  HIGHER  DIVIDEND 
2S%  MORE  INCOME 

l</»  PER  MlO.] 

CKARCHING  investigation  of 
°  tlila  Company's  record,  its 
present  standing,  and  its  con¬ 
servative  methods  will  assure 
you  that  its  funds  are  better 
secured  than  the  average  4  p.  c. 
investment. 

We  pay  you  r>  p.  c.  per  annum 
— a  quarter  larger  income.  You 
will  appreciate  the  convenience 
of  our  u  certificate  ”  system  for 
handling  accounts  by  mall. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Assets,  .  *1,700,000 
Surplus  and  Profits, 
*160,000 

Our  Handsome  “Thanks' 
giving  ’’  Calendar  for  1906 
will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested. 

Industrial  Savings  A  LoanCo. 
1134  Broadway,  New  York. 

*25  upward,  with- 
drawrable  on  30 
days’  notice. 

Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ings  from  day  received 
t>o  day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Banking  Department 

APPLES.  POULTRY. 

During  Fall  and  Winter  we  have  a  large 
trade  in  Dressed  Poultry.  We  also  handle 
Eggs,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  secure 
highest  prices  for  choice  goods. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York, 

GKO.  P.  HAMMOND.  KST.  1876.  TRANK  W.  GODWIN- 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO.. 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  oi 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Kggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  .Consignments  solicited, 
34  A  36  Little  12th  St..  New  York. 


SHIP  YOUR 


Apples,  Pears,  Poultry,  But¬ 
ter  and  Eggs,  to  E.  B.  WOOD¬ 
WARD.  302  Greenwich  Street, 
New  York.  Established  1838. 


FOR  DECT  P°sslble results  ship  Apples, Sweet 
run  DLO  I  Potatoes,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Calves  & 
Pork  to  DAVID  AUSTIN,  204  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


Clover  in  Buckwheat. — For  many  years 
It  has  been  impossible  to  get  a  catch  of  clover 
on  our  farm.  In  a  sort  of  desperation  last 
year  clover  was  sown  in  buckwheat,  the  last 
thing  before  harvest.  A  fine  stand  of  clover 
was  secured.  This  year  it  was  tried  again 
with  the  same  result.  e.  p.  reese. 

Blighted  Melon  Seed. — I  have  never  had 
any  personal  experience  with  seed  taken  from 
vines  that  had  blighted  badly,  but  believe 
that  if  the  seed  is  well  matured  they  would 
not  carry  the  blight,  with  them,  and  would 
not  transmit  it,  for  it  is  a  vine  fungus  which 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  seed. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 

AS  TO  COLDS 

Feed  a  cold — yes,  but 
feed  it  with  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion.  Feeding  a  cold  in  this 
way  kills  it.  You  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  cough  or 
cold  at  this  season  or  any 
other.  Scott’s  Emulsion 
will  drive  it  out  quickly 
and  keep  it  out.  Weak 
lungs  are  strengthened 
and  all  wasting  diseases 
are  checked  by  Scott’s 
Emulsion.  It’s  a  great 
flesh  producer. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free.  . 

SCOTT  &BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  YOHL 


114  ACRES,  *2.400, 

near  school;  good  neighbors;  cuts  35  tons  of  hay; 
grows  excellent  crops  of  potatoes,  corn,  grain,  fruit, 
vegetables  and  beans;  cream  sold  at  door;  estimated 
to  be  400  cords  of  wood;  spring  watered  pasture 
for  16  cows;  150  apple  trees;  7-room  house;  one  barn 
36x40  and  another  30x40;  ample  outbuildings,  maple 
shade  trees,  pleasant  views,  overlooking  lake 
Owner  has  business  elsewhere  and  will  include  with 
the  fairn  9  cows,  2  horses,  harness  wagons,  farming 
tools,  machinery,  part  of  the  hay  and  crops  for  only 
$2, tOO,  with  part  cash  and  easy  terms.  Send  for 
details  aud  Illustrated  lists  of  other  farms,  with  re¬ 
liable  Information  of  soils,  crops,  markets,  climate, 
&c.,  mailed  free.  E.  A.  STROUT.  Farm  Dept  42, 
150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Western  New  York  Fruit  &  Dairy  Farms 

Proceeds  will  pay  for  farms  within  3,  o  6  years. 
Stamp  for  lists.  Largest  Farm  Agency  in  this  State. 
SHIPMAN,  133^  East  Swan  Street,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 


A I  fl  for  half  acre  lot  to  build  or  truck  on,  in  the 
$IU  garden  spot  of  the  world.  Fine  climate,  best 
of  drinking  water,  located  one-quarter  mile  of  school 
and  church,  the  store  and  village  one  mile  off  25  car¬ 
penters  wanted  here.  Perfect  deed  guarai  -eed; 
drive  you  to  see  lot.  Terms,  J1  down,  ‘  1c  per  week. 
AUnice  level  land,  on  the  county  road;  will  raise  100 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  Will  make  nice  chicken, 
pigeon  and  duck  farm  Mild  short  winters,  two  crops. 
Four  room  residence  given  away  to  the  lucky  one  who 
buys  this  month:  do  not  delay.  Address. 

Dr.  J .  Lee  Woodcock,  406  Camden  Ave. ,  Salisbury ,  Md. 


\A/ANTEn_We  need  a  few  Tnore  good  representa- 
W  All  I  LU  tives  in  your  town  and  vicinity,  for  e 
sale  of  our  high  grade  nursery  stock.  NO  COLD 
STORAGE  STOCK  USED.  Expari  n^e  unneces¬ 
sary.  Position  permanent.  Larga  sales  11  w  being 
made.  Liberal  terms.  Apply  quick. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  CO  ,  Dept.  A.,  Rochester,  N  Y 


ATTENTIONS  .‘iESS 

favor  ns  with  your  orders*  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  Yor* 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS. 

Farm  of  120  acres,  35  tillable.  65  pasture,  20  of  wood  and  timber, 
6  acres  of  timber  ready  to  cut ;  10  acres  nice  meadow,  cutting  good 
grass.  Will  keep  15  head  of  stock,  which  could  be  largely  in¬ 
creased.  lirick  House  of  9  rooms  ;  2  barns,  all  In  good  condition 
2  1-2  miles  from  depot ;  1  1-2  from  church,  school  nearby,  K.  F.  1>  J 
Price,  $1,500.  Send  5c.  In  stamps  for  descriptive  list  of  100  farms’, 

SHELTON  &  CARRIER, 

.66  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


EflBIfl O  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
P  A  It  mo  Write  J.  D.  8.  HAN86N,  Hart,  Mich. 


California  Information. 


California  is  a  big  state ;  large  of  area, 
rich  in  natural  wealth,  tremendous  in  its 
scenic  features  and  with  a  future  full  of 
great  promise.  Every  American  is  more  or 
less  interested  in  knowing  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  commonwealth.  A  forty  page  folder  with 
more  than  Half  a  hundred  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  and  a  complete  map  of  the  state  in 
colors  has  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway.  It  contains  in  con¬ 
densed  and  interesting  form,  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  on  various  subjects  of  interest,  In¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  hotels  at  California  tourist 
points  with  their  rates,  capacity,  etc.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  four  cents  in 
stamps.  W.  B.  Kniskern,  P.  T.  M„  22  Fifth 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


tOWfST  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND 
RETURN  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Stopover  allowed  at  Chicago  on  all  World’s 
Fair  tickets,  and  at  Cleveland  on  all  except 
Coach  Excursion  tickets.  For  particulars  see 
local  Ticket  Agent,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P. 
A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


MONEY  IN  RAISING  SUGAR  BEETS! 

Farmers  in  this  section  are  netting  on  Beets  from  83b  to  $70  an  Acre.  Twenty  thousand  acres  to 
be  cultivated  this  and  every  season.  Magnificent  ~limate.  Perfoc';  system  of  irrigat  on.  No  failure 
of  crops.  Another  immense  Beet  Sugar  Factor  course  of  jonctruction. 

Send  us  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you .  (articular.!.  Address, 

AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  OMPANY,  BOX  D,  ROCKY  FORD,  COLO. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


1904, 


821 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


For  strictly  introductory  purpose  this 
paper  will  be  sent 

Ten  Weeks  for  10  Cents. 

Orders  may  come  through  old  sub¬ 
scribers  or  direct  from  new  readers  them¬ 
selves.  We  are  making  the  best  paper  we 
know  how  to  put  up,  and  we  want  all  the 
progressive  farmers  in  this  country  to  get 
acquainted  with  it. 

The  creamery  sharks  struck  Yorktown, 
N.  Y.,  some  time  ago,  and  secured  signers 
among  the  farmers  for  stock.  One  of  the 
farmers  with  a  good  memory  began  to 
look  over  the  indexes  of  past  volumes  of 
The  R.  N.-Y.  that  he  had  wisely  pre¬ 
served,  and  found  some  very  interesting 
reading  on  the  creamery  shark  question. 
This  was  passed  around  to  the  neighbors, 
and  possibly  discussed  in  the  Grange,  as 
there  is  a  flourishing  local  Grange  there. 
A  local  attorney  was  consulted,  and  the 
creamery  promoters  left  town  with  bitter¬ 
ness  in  their  hearts  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  and 
Yorktown  farmers.  Co-operative  cream¬ 
eries  are  all  right  where  there  are  cows 
enough  to  support  them,  but  the  farmers 
should  employ  a  contractor  and  build  them 
themselves.  There  is  no  use  paying  these 
promoters  three  times  what  the  job  is 
worth,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  one  then.  The  way  of  the  shark 
promoter  is  not  easy  where  the  Grange 
and  The  R.  N.-Y.  flourish. 

WHAT  IS  AN  EQQ? 

Thousands  of  poultrymen  who  have 
handled  eggs  by  the  thousand  do  not 
know  what  an  egg  is  or  how  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  best  and  most  concise  state¬ 
ment  about  this  operation  is  given  in 
“The  Business  Hen.”  This  book  is  small, 
not  because  any  essential  fact  about  poul¬ 
try  has  been  left  out,  but  because  nothing 
but  solid  meat  is  left  in.  While  every 
practical  point  about  poultry  is  discussed 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  things 
which  other  books  leave  out. 

The  following  letter  has  just  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  an  old  subscriber : 

“The  Business  lien”  reached  me  yesterday. 
Although  I  am  very  busy,  it  is  so  interesting 
I  could  not  stop  until  I  had  looked  it  all 
through.  The  book  is  certainly  well  adapted 
to  the  farmer  and  small  poultry  raiser,  and 
its  practical  value  is  worth  many  times  the 
price  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  anyone  who  keeps 
poultry.  JOHN  D.  HOWARD. 

Bonview,  Fa. 

MARKET  NEWS 


Butter  has  advanced  two  cents  since  last 
week.  The  market  on  all  higher  grades  is 
firm,  with  scarcely  enough  fresh  make  for 
current  wants.  The  advance  extends  to 
most  grades,  though  it  is  less  pronounced  in 
qualities  below  firsts.  Fancy  storage  cream¬ 
ery  has  been  working  out  as  high  as  21 14 
cents,  which  means  a  little  profit  for  the 
holders. 

Summer  Furs  are  of  little  value,  and  it  is 
a  mistake  to  trap  fur-bearing  animals  until 
late  Fall  or  Winter,  when  their  coats  are  in 
good  condition.  Those  being  sent  here  how 
do  not  bring  enough  to  pay  cost  of  shipment. 
One  man  from  Michigan  sent  a  large  mink 
skin  here  by  mail  recently.  lie  paid  20  cents 
postage  on  it,  and  all  that  the  receiver  could 
get  was  10  cents.  The  same  skin  taken  later 
would  have  brought  $2.50.  It  is  always  best 
to  consult  the  man  who  is  to  handle  the  furs 
before  shipping. 

Poultry.  —  As  Thanksgiving  comes  early 
this  year,  it  is  time  to  look  over  the  poultry 
yard  and  get  a  close  estimate  as  to  how 
many  prime  turkeys  and  chickens  are  on 
hand.  If  they  are  to  be  sent  to  a  city  mar¬ 
ket,  the  man  who  is  to  handle  the  poultry 
should  at  once  be  notified  how  many  he  may 
expect.  If  all  his  shippers  would  do  this  he 
would  get  a  fair  idea  as  to  receipts,  and 
could  handle  his  trade  to  better  advantage. 
If  one  io  dealing  with  the  right  sort  of  com¬ 
mission  man,  it  pays  to  help  him  whenever 
possible.  I  know  of  several  cases  where  So- 
and-So's  poultry  sells  quickly  and  brings  a 
little  premium  because  he  has  sent  it  to  the 
same  man  for  several  years,  and  two  or  three 
satisfied  customers  are  always  on  the  lookout 
for  it.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  good  demand 
for  choice  turkeys.  It  will  pay  to  hold  back 
the  small  and  thin  birds  until  in  better  con¬ 
dition.  The  call  for  chickens  will  depend 
something  on  the  price  of  turkeys.  If  scarce 
and  high,  as  the  present  outlook  would  indi¬ 
cate,  a  good  many  people  will  buy  chickens 


rather  than  pay  fancy  turkey  prices.  As 
almost  all  poultry  sent  to  New  York  goes 
into  the  hands  of  wholesalers,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  it  on  hand  three  or  four  days  earlier 
than  if  sent  direct  to  retailers.  A  great 
many  retailers  stock  up  on  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day  of  Thanksgiving  week ;  others  are  after 
their  supplies  the  latter  part  of  the  previous 
week.  Every  year  shipments  of  poultry  ar¬ 
rive  too  late  to  meet  the  best  trade.  Some¬ 
times  it  was  sent  too  late  and  sometimes  has 
been  delayed.  It  is  much  better  to  be  a  little 
early.  Poultry  getting  here  as  soon  as  the 
previous  Friday  will  be  handled  to  advantage. 
As  a  rule  the  weather  at  Thanksgiving  time 
is  cool  enough  so  that  icing  is  not  necessary. 
The  birds  should  be  packed  in  clean  barrels 
or  boxes  without  straw.  Culls  should  not  be 
mixed  with  prime  poultry,  and  where  many 
turkeys  are  sent  it  is  best  to  put  liens  and 
toms  in  separate  packages,  as  often  a  buyer 
will  take  a  whole  package  if  straight  and 
uniform.  No  food  should  be  given  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  before  killing.  Dry  picking  is 
preferred  to  scalding,  though  as  a  rule  the 
difference  in  price  is  not  great.  Torn  skin 
and  bruised  flesh  should  be  avoided.  Bruises 
are  often  caused  by  rough  handling  before 
killing. 

Wheat  Products. — The  price  asked  for  do¬ 
mestic  wheat  at  present  puts  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  millers  doing  an  export  business, 
and  complaint  is  made  of  the  poor  quality 
of  part  of  this  year's  crop,  which  will  not 
make  the  grade  of  flour  demanded  by  their 
foreign  trade.  A  number  of  mills  in  the 
Northwest  have  been  bonded  and  are  to  use 
Canadian  wheat  entirely.  This  simply  means 
that  these  millers  will  be  allowed  to  bring  in 
Canadian  wheat  without  paying  the  25  cents 
per  bushel  duty  provided  none  of  the  product 
is  disposed  of  in  this  country.  The  Federal 
authorities  watch  these  mills,  and  they  are 
practically  as  much  out  of  this  country  for 
the  time  as  though  they  were  picked  up  and 
set  over  on  the  Canadian  side.  The  reason 
for  this  move  is  that  they  are  able  to  get 
hold  of  a  superior  quality  of  wheat  at  a  price 
below  what  it  could  be  had  for  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  IIow  is  it  that  such  a  disparity  iu  price 
can  exist  in  two  neighboring  countries  with 
every  facility  for  transporting  either  way? 
The  25  cents  per  bushel  tariff  is  the  barrier, 
and  it  is  about  as  effective  as  a  wall  1,000 
feet  high  would  be.  But  for  this  speculators 
in  United  States  markets  would  deal  as  freely 
in  Canadian  wheat  as  home  grown.  As  it  is 
they  cannot  handle  it  for  domestic  trade 
without  paying  25  _*euts  on  every  bushel, 
which  is  more  than  any  margin  of  profit  they 
could  make  on  it.  Canada  has  no  such  spec¬ 
ulative  business  of  its  own,  so  it  is  seldom 
possible  to  force  the  price  above  the  level  of 
milling  or  export  demand,  which  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation.  Supply,  consumptive  de¬ 
mand  and  speculation  are  the  only  elements 
responsible  for  price  changes  in  market  pro¬ 
ductions.  Every  fluctuation  can  be  traced  to 
one  or  all  of  these.  The  two  first  named  are 
natural  causes ;  the  last  an  artificial  one,  al¬ 
ways  responsible  for  the  unhealthy  tone  of 
any  produce  market.  One  type  of  speculator 
causes  about  all  the  trouble,  and  he  might 
well  be  dispensed  with.  Millers  in  this  coun¬ 
try  have  recently  received  offers  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  quality  of  Russian  wheat,  delivered  here, 
duty  paid,  for  the  same  price  at  which  do¬ 
mestic  of  this  grade  can  be  had.  These  mill¬ 
ers  are  flour  exporters,  so  it  is  possible  that 
Russian  wheat  may  be  floured  here,  in  spite 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  prohibitive  tar¬ 
iff,  and  the  flour  sent  back  to  Europe. 

w.  w.  H. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  ON  WEST¬ 
ERN  FARMS . 

I  know  of  but  two  farmers  in  this  vicinity 
who  use  commercial  fertilizer.  Both  are  east¬ 
ern  men,  one  from  New  York,  the  other  from 
Delaware.  The  latter  used  nitrate  of  soda 
for  tomatoes  and  melons  successfully,  al¬ 
though  the  season  was  unusually  dry.  The 
other  used  bone  meal  on  wheat,  but  thought 
it  did  not  pay,  the  crop  not  being  enough  bet¬ 
ter  to  pay  the  extra  cost.  e.  a. 

Kinderhook,  Ill. 

The  farmers  in  this  locality  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  chemical  fertilizer  for  five 
or  six  years,  almost  exclusively  on  wheat,  al¬ 
though'  some  corn,  oats  and  grass  have  been 
fertilized  with  very  good  results.  Over  half 
of  the  wheat  has  been  fertilized  this  Fall. 
Raw  bone  meal  is  used,  from  40  to  00  pounds 
per  acre ;  50  pounds  most  commonly  used. 
The  estimated  increase  in  yield  is  from  5  to 
10  bushels  per  acre  by  different  farmers. 
Some  other  fertilizers  have  been  tried,  but 
these  give  best  results.  e.  c.  c. 

Alba,  Mo.  _ 


Sterilizing  Greenhouse  Soil. —  I  am  the 
first  who  sterilized  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  I  find  it  of  great  benefit  to  the  soil 
in  many  ways.  1  am  speaking  about  steriliz¬ 
ing  in  a  proper  way,  and  not  half  doing  it. 
I  have  sterilized  my  greenhouse  four  years  in 
succession.  I  heat  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  18 
inches  all  over  the  bed  to  210  degrees.  I 
have  four  machines  I  made  myself,  and  they 
work  very  well.  One  of  my  houses  is  quite 
large,  350  feet  long  by  SO  wide.  It  costs  me 
$150  to  sterilize  the  house,  about  two-thirds 
of  a  cent  per  square  foot.  I  use  steam,  about 
100  pounds,  cooking  each  bed  about  one  hour. 
My  mode  of  sterilizing  kills  all  worms  and 
bugs  of  every  description,  sweetens  the  soil 
and  destroys  all  weeds,  so  I  have  a  good, 
clean  bed  to  sow  lettuce  or  other  vegetables 
in.  g.  m.  k. 


Tommy:  “Mamma,  my  feet  hurt  in 
these  new  shoes.”  Mamma:  “My  dear, 
you  have  them  on  the  wrong  feet."  Tom¬ 
my:  "But,  mamma,  I  have  no  other  feet.” 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Mr.  Skinflint:  “The  paper  says  skirts 
are  to  be  worn  longer  than  ever!”  Mrs. 
Skinflint:  “Well,  you  needn't  be  figgerin’ 
on  me  wearing  mine  any  longer.  I’ve 
worn  it  five  years  this  coinin'  Fall  !”— 
Harper’s  Bazar. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


The  be9t  disinfectant  of  all  is  sunlight. 
It  destroys  by  its  very  brightness  all  sorts 
of  germs  and  at  the  same  time  helps  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animal  life.  Doubt¬ 
less  all  have  noticed  that  mould  grows 
during  the  night  and  in  dark,  damp  cellars. 
Bright  sunlight  quickly  destroys  germs, 
mould  or  other  organisms.  That  is  why  it 
is  best  to  let  the  sunlight  into  your  houses 
for  its  purifying  influence. 

At  the  Invalids’  Hotel  and  Surgical  Insti¬ 
tute,  Buffalo,  N  Y.,  Dr.  Pierce,  chief  con¬ 
sulting  surgeon,  started  experiments,  some 
three  years  ago,  with  the  Finsen  light  in 
conjunction  with  the  X-ray  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  diseases.  He  got  excellent  results 
therefrom,  and  was  among  the  first  to  adapt 
this  remarkable  cure  to  many  cases  which 
it  was  formerly  supposed  must  of  necessity 
be  treated  by  the  knife. 

Not  only  is  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce  notable  for 
his  surgical  achievements  at  his  hospital  in 
Buffalo,  but  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  ago 
he  discovered  certain  roots  and  herbs 
which  were  nature’s  remedies,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  putting  them  up  in  a  form  that 
would  be  easily  procured  and  ready  to  use. 
This  he  called  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  It  maintains  the  patient’s  nu¬ 
trition  by  enabling  him  to  eat,  retain,  digest 
and  assimilate  nutritious  food.  It  over¬ 
comes  gastric  irritability  and  symptoms  of 
indigestion,  and  in  this  way  fever,  night- 
sweats,  headaches,  etc.,  are  done  away  with. 
It  fortifies  the  body  against  the  germs  of 
consumption,  grip  and  malaria,  it  builds 
up  the  tissues  and  puts  on  healthy  flesh. 

Those  desiring  to  know  something  about 
the  body  in  health  and  disease,  also  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery,  without  technicalities, 
should  read  the  "Common  Sense  Medical 
Adviser,”  which  can  be  had  for  31  cents  in 
one-cent  stamps  for  the  cloth-bound  book. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


They  LEAD  all  Breeds 

THE  JERSEY  RED 
HOGS  and  PIGS. 

The  Catalogue  is  FREE. 

ARTHUR  ,J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE 


'—Very  choice  WHITE  llOL- 
IAND  TURKEYS.  Wish  to 

close  out  stock  in  next  month. 

A.  W.  SPINK,  Rodman,  Jefferson  County,  N  Y. 


niMIRF  White  Leghorn  Cockerels. 

UriwIVaa  J-  R-  WINN,  Adamsville,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Dorset  and  tunis  rams,  sio 

each.  Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CCDDCTC  —Good  Rat  and  Rabbit  Hunters  at 
|  tlfltk  |  Oi  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  Farm.  Price 
list  free.  W.  J.  WOOD,  New  London, Ohio. 


£4  ♦  So  AAtik  cured  to  STAY  CURED.  No 

(fVAA/TVlWM  medicines  needed  afterwards 
Book  54  F  Free.  Dr.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and 
Ginseng,  Lock  Box  i-  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AN  ENTIRE 


QUICKLY 
RELIEVES 
PAINS  AND 
ACHES 

^  Kills  Germs 


A  lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
FOUR  BITS  IN  ONE 

Cures  Kickers,  liunaways,  Pullers, 
Shyers,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Bays’  Trial  nnd  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

Prof,  j.i )  Beery,  Pleasant  11111,  Ohio. 


HKWTON’8  Heave,  Cough,  Dis¬ 
temper  and  Indigestion  Curs, 

A  veterinary  specific  tor  wind, 
and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends  $1.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


ARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

For  25  years  we  have  been  selling  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Send  for  factory  price 
list  and  catalogue  F. 

King  Harness  Co.  0  Lake  St.,  Owego,N.Y. 


USE  our  Loader  for  hauling  OH  DM 
Hawkeye  Co.,  la.  City,  la.  UUnli 


FODDE 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co. ,118  West  Water  St„  Syracuse, NY. 


rfii '  ‘1  HI 


_  TI1K  AH  ERICA  N  SCALE  CO., 
Isa  Ann  Bank  Bldg,  KansasClty,  Jlo. 


Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion. 

Warranted  the  best.  30  Days  Trial. 
Can  be  returned  at  our  expense 
if  not  satisfactory. 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 

Box  60.  CUBA,  NEW  YORK. 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  forCatalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F  .  R.  CH  ACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


Sawing  Outfit  $13.25 

\\\o  aro  selling  this  first-class  Tilting  Table  Saw  Frame 
vfor  only  9  13.25.  Thousands  of  them  are  now 
in  use.  This  machine  will  save  you  con¬ 
siderable  money.  Perfect  construc¬ 
tion,  made  right  or  left-handed.  Wo 
7  absolutely  guarantee  this  Sawing  Outfit 
satisfactory  in  every  detail.  Wo  ship 
Lit  on  approval.  Send  $1.00  as  a  guar* 
.  anteo  of  good  faith.  If  not  entirely 
'  satisfactory  when  received,  leave  it 
with  freight  agent  and  we  will  re¬ 
fund  you  your  $1.00  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  Wo 
have  8  other  kinds  of  sawing  machines,  including  Drag  Sawing 
Outfit,  and  we  have  saws,  belting,  etc.,  in  fact,  wo  are  head- 
quartern  for  Sawing  Machines;  have  a  larger  lino  than  any 
other  firm  and  our  prices  aro  the  lowent.  We  save  you  money 
on  everything  you  buy,  and  wo  give  you  the  same  guarantee  on 
overything  we  sell.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue  No.  80.  It’s 
Free,  and  full  of  choice  bargains,  for  wo  sell  you  anything 
you  use  at  almost  factory  cost. 

Cash  Supply  A  31%.  Co.,  324  Lawrence  Sq.,  Kalamazoo,  31ielu 


ALL  T^fij^NEEDED 

TO  APPLY. 


A  hammer  is  the  only 
tool  needed  to  «  pply 
Ruberoid  Roofing:. 

We  furnish  free  the  necessary  nails,  tin 
caps  and  Ruberine  Cement.  No  experience 
required.  Ruberoid  is  the  original 
weather-proof  and  elastic  roofing.  Ac 
knowledged  to  os  the  standard  by  which 
rooting  quality  is  judged.  Positively 
weather-proof  and  flre-itsisting.  Equally 
valuable  for  the  small  farm  shed  or  the 
imposing  residence.  Accept  none  which 
does  not  bear  the  registered  trade  mark 
“  RUBEROID”  stamped  on  the  under 
siae.  Write  for  booklet  “  N.” 

THE  sTANDAliD  PAINT  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
100  William  Street,  New  York. 

Chicago  Ollicea  :  188-190  Madison  Street. 


Leominster,  Mass. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


FEEDING  FOR  “  QUALITY  "  IN  M  LK. 

1.  I  have  available  for  feeds  pumpkin, 
beets,  carrots,  turnips,  corn  fodder  and 
meadow  hay,  bran,  gluten,  cotton-seed  and 
cornmeal.  I  would  like  a  balanced  ration 
of  above  to  produce  milk  for  quality  rather 
than  quantity.  Is  ia  necessary  to  remove 
seed  from  pumpkin  and  squash  for  feeding? 
2.  I  have  a  cow  12  years  old,  seven-eighths 
Jersey,  weighing  about  !)00  pounds.  She 
had  twin  calves  July  12,  was  very  much 
emaciated  when  I  bought  her.  I  had  her 
examined  by  a  veterinary  and  he  pronounced 
her  sound,  but  she  wheezes  like  a  wind- 
broken  horse.  She  only  gives  11  %  quarts 
of  milk,  but  is  gaining  in  flesh  and  general 
appearance.  She  also  sucks  her  tongue. 
Can  you  tell  what  ails  her,  and  if  I  should 
have  her  dry  for  four  months  would  she 
improve  and  come  up  to  her  normal  milk 
(20  quarts  after  calving  again)  ?  3.  Will 

a  young  cow  that  has  been  dry  in  two  teats, 
the  result  of  milking  close  to  calving,  and 
a  heavy  grain  ration,  which  caused  “caking” 
of  udder  on  one  side,  likely  to  milk  in  all 
four  teats  after  calving  again? 

No.  Tarrytown,  N.  V.  w.  b.  k. 

1.  You  have  a  good  list  of  feeds  from 
which  to  make  a  selection.  We  assume 
that  by  quality  rather  than  quantity  you 
mean  flavor.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
between  quality  and  flavor.  Quality  in 
milk  should  refer  to  the  amount  of  fat  in 


turnips  daily,  although  some  feed  more. 
For  your  ration  I  would  suggest : 


Pro- 

Ca  rbo- 

teiu 

liydraes 

Fat 

19 

lbs.  mixed  hay  . 

.48 

3.96 

.13 

19 

“  corn  stalk  . 

.17 

3.24 

.07 

20 

“  turnips . 

.29 

1.44 

.04 

1 

“  malt  sprouts  ..  . 

.74 

1.48 

.07 

3 

“  middlings . 

.43 

1.44 

.15 

•) 

“  gluten  feed  .... 

.47 

1 .03 

.05 

Total . 

.  2.49 

12.59 

.51 

This  is  a  well-balanced  ration  and  the 
middlings  will  help  somewhat  to  cover  up 
the  sprouts.  You  could  substitute  two 
pounds  of  gluten  feed  for  the  middlings 
but  would  not  advise  your  doing  so. 

H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


CURE  FOR  BOWEL  TROUBLE  IN 
POULTRY. 

I  have  raised  chickens  on  a  small  scale  for 
25  years.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
among  them  with  bowel  trouble.  Whether  it 
was  cholera  or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  my 
fowls  would  die  in  spite  of  everything  I  could 
do.  My  husband  went  to  Dakota,  and  while 
there  drank  alkali  water,  which  came  near 
killing  him.  lie  could  find  nothing  to  stop 
the  dysentery  until  he  went  to  his  cousin's 
home.  She  gave  him  cinnamon  tea,  which 
helped  him  at  once.  When  he  came  home  and 
told  me  about  it  I  said  :  “Why  will  it  not  be 


\V  hen  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


NOW  READY’  BOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

50  Reg.  Chester  White  and 
25  Reg.  Poland  China  Pigs, 

Eight  weeks  to  eight  months  old,  including  Young 
Boat s  ready  for  service  and  Sows  ored.  Also  three 
litters  Keg.  Scotch  Collie  Pups.  Send  two-ccnt 
stamp  for  catalogue.  Come  and  see  our  stock  and 
make  your  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester.  Pa. 


WINGOHOCKING  HERDT.ir»TS',,otS 

months  old;  choice  breeding;  prices  reasonable 

K.  W  LEVIS,  R.  D  No.  1,  Chadds  Ford,  Pa. 


►URTTAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES.- 

Thepeerof  any  In  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL.  W.  FISHER.  B.  2.  Watervliet.  Mich 


OCUCM  of  the  best  young  Cheshire  Sows  in  the 
OLYLIi  United  States.  Write  for  particulars  and 
prices  to  R.  D.  BUTTON,  Canastota.  N .  Y 


Berkshire  and  C.  White  Pigs.  Shropshire  Rams.  Collie 
Pups,  B.  Hock  Cockerels  and  W.  Holland  Turkevs, 
purebred  stock.  Prices  right.  W  A.  Lot  hers.  Lack  Pa 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BKOOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


THE  FAMOUS  0.  I.  C.  SWINE. 

Fall  Pigs,  service  Boars:  best  strains;  all  bred 
from  recorded  stock  Prices  reasonable. 

8  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Pa. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

August  and  September  farrow  Two  Brood  Sows; 
registered  stock  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin  Farmers 
prices.  F  J  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia.N  Y 


Breeders’  Directory 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 
8on  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1001,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  t  wo-year  old 
Specialty'— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

IW~  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNKY  FARM.  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


FLORHAM  GUERNSEYS. 

Twentv-four  members  of  the  Herd  have  qualified 
for  the  Advanced  Register,  with  average  records  of 
8981.55  lbs  milk,  and  447  87  lbs.  fat,  wbiie  the  require¬ 
ments  have  been  reached  in  eleven  unfinished  tests. 

FOR  SALE 

Animals  of  both  sexes,  of  the  blood  that  secured  for 
Florhara  the  most  important  Breeders  prizes  and 
Breeders'  Championship  at  St.  Louis. 

J  L  HOPE,  Superintendent,  Madison,  N  J . 


milk  rather  than  flavor,  and  the  feed  will 
not  materially  change  that,  but  the  flavor 
can  be  changed  by  feed,  and  the  foods  se¬ 
lected  for  your  ration  ought  to  give  milk 


of  high  flavor. 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

Carbo¬ 

hydrate. 

Fat. 

10  Mis.  meadow  hay.. 

4.09 

.12 

10  lbs.  corn  fodder. . 

.25 

3.46 

.12 

20  lbs.  beets . 

2  lbs.  coarse  wheat 

•>»> 

1.08 

.02 

bran  . 

.81 

.06 

2  lbs.  cornmeal. 

.13 

1.30 

.06 

1  lb.  cotton-seed  meal 

.40 

.21 

.09 

3  lbs.  gluten  feed.... 

.71 

1.54 

.08 

Total  . 

12.49 

1 

1  LO 

You  can  mix  up  200  pounds  each  of 
coarse  bran,  cornmeal,  100  pounds  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  300  pounds  gluten  feed,  and 
feed  an  average  of  eight  pounds  per  cow. 
Some  you  will  find  can  use  more  profit¬ 
ably,  but  more  will  require  eight  or  less 
per  day.  Some  men  feeding  several  kinds 
of  grain  feed  each  kind  separate,  but  that 
means  extra  work  and  I  like  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  better.  You  can  replace  the  beets  j 
with  carrots,  turnips  and  pumpkins.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  take  out  the  seeds  of 
the  latter.  They  have  more  nutriment 
than  the  pulp.  We  have  fed  lots  of  them 
and  no  harm  from  the  seed  in  the  quantity 
one  would  ordinarily  feed. 

2.  As  to  the  cow,  do  not  feel  compe- 
tent  to  prescribe.  Her  trouble  may  be 
due  to  bronchitis  and  good  care  is  the  i 
best  you  can  do  for  the  cow.  Sucking 
the  tongue  in  a  young  cow  might  be  signs  , 
of  stomach  trouble,  but  hardly  in  one  of  j 
her  age.  Sometimes  cows’  teeth  bother 
them,  and  a  rolling  and  twisting  of  the 
tongue  may  be  due  to  this.  I  should 
hardly  like  to  keep  a  cow  in  her  condition,  ! 
especially  of  her  age.  in  the  herd,  as  there  1 
are  some  risks,  and  1  hardly  think  we 
could  afford  to  run  then:.  1  should  get 
rid  of  her  even  if  she  gave  considerable 
milk. 

3.  I  have  seen  cows  come  out  all  right  | 
in  all  teats  after  calving.  It  depends  on 
present  condition  of  udder;  whether  hard 
•or  whether  it  has  withered  in  these 
quarters.  If  it  feels  nearly  normal  they 
are  quite  likely  to  come  in  milk  all  right. 
We  bought  a  cow  not  long  since  said  to 
he  three-teated.  We  thought  she  was  all 
right,  and  so  proved  to  he. 

Malt  Sprouts  foJ  Cows. 

I  wish  to  feed  my  cows  on  sprouts,  with 
a  mixture  of  clover  and  Timothy  hay,  good 
cornstalks  and  turnips.  What  should  I  add 
to  the  sprouts  to  make  a  properly  balanced 
ration  for  milch  cows.  F.  N.  c.  I 

Walden,  N.  Y. 

We  feel  like  asking  why  you  want  to 
feed  malt  sprouts.  They  have  a  pretty 
good  analysis,  having  18  per  cent,  di- 
gestable  protein,  but  they  are  not  palatble, 
and  we  have  found  that  what  is  not  palat¬ 
able  unless  disguised  with  something  else 
does  not  pay.  Cows  will  not  eat  them  well 
unless  soaked  either  with  silage,  cut  fod¬ 
der  or  alone.  Neither  do  I  like  turnips, 
although  they  have  quite  a  little  food 
value.  They  should  be  fed  with  care  after 
milking,  and  the  turnip  smell  should  be 
kept  away  from  milk.  Sometimes  the 
milk  is  turnip  tainted  as  It  is  with  other 
things  by  leaving  it  in  the  barn  long 
enough  after  being  milked  where  the 
barn  is  full  of  the  strong  odor  of  turnips. 
Unless  I  could  get  the  sprouts  at  a  low 
price  T  should  feed  something  else.  I  ! 
should  not  want  to  feed  over  20  pounds  I 


good  for  the  liens?”  1  have  used  nothing 
else  for  that  trouble  since.  I  lake  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  cinnamon  and  pour  a  pint 
of  boiling  water  on  it  in  a  vessel,  and  let 
stand  until  almost  cold,  then  add  three  quarts 
of  cold  water  and  put  where  the  fowls  can 
get  it  to  drink,  and  give  them  no  other  thing 
to  drink.  If  they  are  had  give  it  fresh  every 
day  till  they  are  better,  then  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  I  have  found  it  a  success 
in  every  case.  One  Winter  I  was  letting  the 
men  folks  take  care  of  the  hens,  and  they 
commenced  dying.  I  paid  very  little  atten¬ 
tion  until  one  day  there  were  13  dead.  Then 
I  awoke  and  said  it  was  time  for  me  to  do 
something.  I  prepared  some  cinnamon  as  de¬ 
scribed  and  in  less  than  a  week  there  was  not 
a  hen  that  was  droopy,  and  no  more  died. 

E.  P.  R. 


Large  Improved  Yorkshires 

The  BEST  HOG;  white,  easy  fattening,  prolific. 

Young  stock;  both  sexes,  $6  up. 

K  E.  STEVENS,  Madison,  B  F  D  ,Lnke  untroy  O 

SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  JSXuSK: 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  6Sowsbred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June- for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  First-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


C  HESTER  WH I TES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
Bowersox.R.3 ;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,(  * 


ooooooooo 

We  keep 


P  0 II LTR  Ys&sjfc 

i  POULTRY  ONE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu- 
jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— 
k it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the 
j  asking— it's  worth  having. 
jExcelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

Dept.  H  G  2fi  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOQ 


SQUABS  PAY 


BEAT 
HENS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
C  industry*  PLY  MOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  3§9  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bred  sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Keturn  if  not 
satisfactory;  wc  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildpun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

RC1TU  T#1  I  IOC  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
LXAIn  IU  LI UC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  K  I. 

S  G.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

A  number  of  very  choice  birds  for  sale  at  prices, 
right  for  quality  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y- 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1  00  each; 
hcavv  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS  ,  R  D  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 
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Var's  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty  60  p  book,  10c 
Rates  free  J.A  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford. Pa, 


For  Sale. — Scotch  Collies,  magnificently  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVLY! 

ad.  A.  ,T.  BENEDICT.  Bristol,  Wis  ,  R  k  D.No.2.  FOR  SALK. — A  few  millets  of  good  minlir.v  Alaving 


bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis 

FOR  SALE— One  pair  of  extra  nice  Foxhounds, 
one  male,  3  years;  one  female,  4  years;  warranted. 

W  B.  Ballou,  It.  F  D..  Ware,  Mass, 

PERCH EBON  AND  FRENCH 
Coach  Stallions  Scotch  Collie 
Pups.  E  S.  AKIN.  Auourn.  N  Y. 


UGH  CLASS? 


L1CTI  A  Mil  DOM  ICC  Disposal  sale  of  70  head 
lltlLAIlU  rUNItOi  ofhighgradeShetlands. 

.talogue  and  price  list  just  published.  Address. 

THOMSON  PONY  FARM,  Toledo.  Ohio, 

DELAINE  EWES  forSALE,— Fourto^even 
w  years  old;  also,  3  stock  Rams.  All  registered. 
If  taken  in  a  bunch  at  bargain  prices. 

F.  C  MULK1N,  Friendship.  N  Y 

GI8TERED  SIJROPSHIRES  of  choicest  breeding 
lor  sale.  Large  and  well-built  yearling  Rams;  also 
ice  1  rge  March  Ram  Lambs  Cheap  for  quality. 
TWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D  ,  No  4,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


SHROPSHIRES— Rams  &  Ewes 

We  have  some  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Same  breeding 
as  our  World's  Fair  winners.  Address, 

J  C.  DUNCAN.  Lewiston.  N.  Y. 

ANGORA  GOATS. 

27  Registered  Bucks. 

200  Does.  Some  Kids. 

POULTRY  and  FOX  TERRIERS 

(FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.) 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1888. 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Box  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 

SHORT-HORNCATTIE-AM^ 

R.  C. OSTRANDER,  Knowlesviile,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y 


»  ’  ■  i  •  «  ■  i  in  w  w  i  ■  a.w  Mftwaawwi  ■  ■§  ■  ■ 

FOR  SALE.— A  few  pullets  of  good  quality  &laying 
capacity;  also  Cockerels  E  F  Kean.  Stanley,  N  Y. 

SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

If  ordered  at.  once.  In  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Trios,  and 
pens  of  five  or  more  We  have  S  C  and  It  C  Brown, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Buff  rpingtons.  R.  I  Reds, 
Houdans,  Ham  burgs.  Brahmas,  Pit  and  C.  I  Games. 
White.  Buff  and  Barred  P  Kecks  Buff,  Gold,  Silver 
and  White  Wyandottes.  Cochins,  and  ALL  other 
breeds,  price  on  appl  cation 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Carpenter,  Ohio. 

pna  CAI  P — Registered  Jersey  Bull  three  years 
lUl  oHLL  old;  high  bred,  solid  color;  a  great- 
grandson  of  Ida  Marigold;  his  get  give  great  promise 
of  making  extra  cows;  also  several  registered  .letsey 
cows;  only  so  d  as  I  am  retiring  from  the  dairy 
business.  JAMES  FRAME,  Canterbury,  N  U. 


DUREBRED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES, 

‘Chester  Whites,  all  ages :  best  of  breeding,  For  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Chas  K.  Record,  Petei  boro, N.Y 

HOxjSTEjjs  BULL  CALVES.  Scotcn  Comes,  Spayet 
’  ‘  Females.  SILAS. DEGKER.  8outh  Montrose;  Pa 

Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

*Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM 
*  GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG. 
No.  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  6310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor’s  Lassie.  Imp  Deanie 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, 'etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carelully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address,  > 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

250  Registered  Holsteins  for  Sale.  250 

Service  Bulls,  male  and  female  Calves,  Cows  and 
Heifers  bred  to  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count, 
son  of  t  he  world  s  champion  cow,  Aaggie  Cornucopia 
Pauline,  A.  it  O  seven  day  butter  record  34  31  lb 
3  lb  and  it  oz  in  excess  of  any  other  cow  in  the  world 
You  will  save  money  by  ordering  of  Star  Farm 
Circulars  sent  on  application 
HORACE  L  BRONSON.  Dept  D  Cortland,  N  Y 
N  B.— A  few  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  at  six  months 
left,  $100  takes  a  pair. 


i  i 


QUALITY, 
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rnn  Oil  r  I  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  double  grandson 
rUn  unLL  i  of  Emma's  Pearl57485;  best  21  lbs. 
butterin  7  days,  from  36albs.of  milk;  871bs.  butier 
In  30  days,  from  1522  lbs.  milk.  The  greatest  Jersey 
cow  that  over  lived  Also  heifer  calves,  grand 
daughters  of  Emma's  Pearl;  dams  givine  over  8,000 
lbs  milk  a  year,  and  making  over  400  lbs  butter 
No  fancy  prices.  Everything  guaranteed.  Address, 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS. 

High-Class  Advanced  Registry  Stock  only.  Best 
b  .tier  families.  Slock  for  Sale. 

WOODSIDE  FARM, 

Princeton,  Worcester  Co.,  Massachusetts. 
JOHN  B.  MARCOU. 

Holstein- Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  It.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODGREST  FARM,  Rilton,  Ulster  Co..  W.Y. 

H0LLYR00D  FARM  HERD. 

HIGHLY  BRED.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY. 

HOLSTEI  N-FRI  ESIAN  CATTLE. 

All  the  popular  families  represented.  Size,  individ¬ 
uality,  constitution  and  production, 

100  Choice  Animals  to  Select  From  100 

MATURE  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Few  Bull  Calves  from  4  to  8  months  old.  Sired 
by  MERCEDES  JULEP8  PIETERTJE 
PAUL,  No.  39830. 

Dams  with  Official  Advanced  Registry  Records. 
Write  for  description,  breeding  and  prices;  all  will 
suit  you.  Come  and  see  the  Herd;  only  two  hours 
from  New  York  City. 

JAMES  H.  WALLICK,  Miudletown,  N.  Y. 


IGOJEIL 
UTTER 

WAS  MADE  IN  THE  OFFICIAL  WORK  OF  THE  PAST  YEAR  BY  MEMBERS  OF 


Than  by  those  of  any  other  HO  USTEIN-FKI  ESIAN  HERD  in  America. 

TWO  LARGE  HERDS  COMBINED. 

ANYTHING  YOU  WANT  IN  GOOD  CATTLE,  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

THE  STEYENS  BROTHERS-HASTINGS  COMPANY,  LACONA,  OSWEGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 


3004. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
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AMERICAN  BRED  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Why  is  it  that  imported  Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  cows  and  bulls  do  and  always  have 
brought  more  money  at  sales  than  the  best  of 
American  dairy  stock?  Is  it  true  that  they 
are  really  more  valuable  for  milk  and  butter 
production  than  the  best  of  our  American-bred 
stock?  Some  dairymen  have  told  me  that  our 
American  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle  deterio¬ 
rate  from  generation  to  generation,  especially 
in  show  points ;  grow  coarse  in  head,  neck 
and  shoulders  especially  and  somewhat  in  all 
other  respects  as  a  dairy  animal.  I  can 
hardly  believe  this,  but  the  premium  the 
Island  stock  continue  to  bring  would  seem  ti 
confirm  the  theory.  Can  we  not  in  America 
develop  a  strain  of  dairy  cows  from  Jersey 
and  Guernsey  stock  that  will  sustain  me 
milking  qualities  of  (heir  progenitors  and  also 
improve  as  rapidly  as  their  relatives  do  in 
the  islands  of  the  English  Channel?  I  would, 
like  to  hear  this  question  discussed  by  compe¬ 
tent.  authorities.  s. 

Lexington,  Ky. 

The  Island  cattle  have  been  bred  for 
years  simply  for  the  show  ring,  while  here 
in  America  large  quantities  of  milk  and 
large  butter  yields  have  been  the  aim  in 
breeding.  We  have  a  little  larger 
stronger  type  of  cattle  here  than  is  bred 
upon  the  Island  This,  however,  is  owing 
to  climate  and  heavier  feeding;  for  just 
beauty  the  Island  cattle  beat  11s  to  death, 
but  as  “bread  winners”  the  Yankees  are. 
far  ahead.  george  e.  peer. 

Superiority  or  American  Cattle. 

This  is  a  very  pertinent  question.  I 
have  had  Jersey  cattle  for  almost  30  years,, 
have  imported  several  times,  bought  at  im¬ 
porter’s  sales  for  myself  and  others,  be¬ 
sides  visiting  the  Island  twice,  and  do  not 
know  it  all  yet.  The  cattle  sold  at  great 
prices  in  late  years  have  been  well  se¬ 
lected,  well  fitted  and  much  advertised. 
Then,  every  year  certain  rich  men  are 
rivals  for  the  choicest  in  the  sale;  poorer 
men  to  get  any  at  all  must  take  inferior 
ones  or  compete  with  their  wealthy  com¬ 
petitors.  A  certain  wild  enthusiasm  is 
created  and  we  lose  our  heads.  The  im¬ 
ported  cattle  as  a  rule  are  smoother  than 
ours,  because  not  fed  as  much  grain  as 
we  do,  and  the  Island  type  is  smaller.  A 
great  exposition  of  imported  against 
home-bred  was  decided  at  St.  Louis,  where 
the  sweepstakes  bull  is  for  generations 
American,  the  sweepstakes  cow  the  same, 
the  sweepstakes  herd  strongly  American. 
And  in  the  great  dairy  contest,  where  we 
have  25  cows,  some  giving  over  25  quarts 
milk  a  day  and  showing  butter  fat  equal 
to  over  V/2  pounds  butter  per  day,  one 
cow  at  end  of  90  days  continuous  stable 
feeding,  no  pasture,  no  water  in  stall, 
gave  over  335  pounds  milk  in  seven  days 
and  fat  equal  to  nearly  20  pounds  butter, 
and  fresh  over  five  months.  In  this  test 
there  is  not  a  single  imported  cow  nor  a 
pure  St.  Lambert.  Why?  Because  I 
believe  while  they  put  a  show  finish  on, 
and  a  certain  strain  of  recent  years  has 
much  improved  the  shape  of  udder,  which 
has  become  too  much  unsymmetrical,  they 
have  not  increased  the  milk  flow,  which 
we  must  have  first,  as  a  rule,  before  we 
get  butter,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  absurd¬ 
ly  high  churn  records  from  little  milk,  and 
this  St.  Louis  test  shows  that  the  normal 
butter  fat  in  flush  of  lactation  is  from 
four  to  five  per  cent.  In  my  judgment 
poor  results  in  this  country  are  found  in 
the  fact,  that  any  solid  colored  fawn  bull 
is  considered  a  Jersey,  no  matter  if  his 
dam  has  any  kind  of  shaped  udder  and 
if  teats  were  only  an  inch  long.  If  farm¬ 
ers  would  buy  better  bulls,  leaving  the 
color  question  out,  but  registered,  sure; 
take  better  care  of  them  and  not  demand 
butter  records,  they  would  raise  better 
cows.  The  best  cow  I  ever  raised  (and 
her  dam  and  grandatn  had  considerable 
white  on  them)  had  so  much  white  on 
her,  that  the  average  man  would  have  said 
she  was  a  grade,  but  she  gave  38  pounds 
of  milk  a  day  with  first  calf.  Educate  the 
farmer  to  know  that  a  black  switch,  black 
tongue  and  solid  color  are  not  essential 
to  pure  breeding,  and  he  will  have  better 
cows,  more  milk,  more  butter,  a  lot  more 
money  in  his  purse,  and  above  all,  the 
satisfaction  of  having  the  best  all-’round 
dairy  cow  on  earth.  R.  f.  shannon. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Use  of  Imported  Bulls. 

Your  question  as  to  why  the  imported 
Jersey  cow  brings  more  money  at  sales 
than  the  American-bred  cow  is  a  hard 
problem  to  solve.  In  my  opinion  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  American 
breeders  have  bred  for  milk  and  butter 
production,  regardless  of  beauty  of  form 
and  shape  of  udder;  then  too  we  feed  our 
young  stock  much  heavier  in  this  country 
than  they  do  on  the  Island,  hence  the 
heavy  shoulders,  coarse  heads  and  bodies. 
On  the  Island  the  young  stock  look  as 
though  they  were  starved ;  when  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  age  of  15  months  they  begin 


to  feed  them,  and  at  the  age  of  two  years 
we  see  a  heifer  that  it  does  one  good  to 
look  at ;  therefore  I  think  we  can  improve 
on  the  Island  cow  by  using  an  imported 
bull  on  our  American-bred  cows  to  get 
the  beautiful  udders  and  fine  heads  of  the 
Island  type,  and  feeding  our  young  stock 
less  to  fine  down  the  bone.  By  doing 
this  I  think  we  can  produce  a  cow  much 
larger  than  the  Island  cow  and  yet  have 
all  the  fine  points  of  that  grand  little  cow 
from  the  Channel  Island.  There  is  one 
point  that  is  very  essential,  and  that  is, 
we  must  be  very  careful  of  the^  way  we 
mate  our  animals.  If  we  find  ‘that  our 
bull  does  not  transmit  his  good  qualities 
to  his  get  he  should  be  disposed  of  at 
•once,  and  a  new  one  put  in  his  place.  We 
are  now  experimenting  both  ways,  by 
using  an  Island-bred  bull  on  American- 
bred  cows,  and  an  American  bull  on  Island 
cows.  The  result  of  this  experiment  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  show  to  the  public 
later  on.  l.  e.  ortiz. 

Mgr.  Gedney  Farm. 


- MOTHER  AND  SON  KEEP  HENS. 

Our  hens  had  indifferent  care,  like  too 
many  farmers’  flocks,  until  my  son  and  I 
formed  a  partnership  for  their  care  and 
profit.  We  commenced  the  year  1902  with 
18  fowls  two  and  three  years  old,  making 
in  the  year  $25.91.  The  first  of  January, 
1903,  we  had  32,  all  ages,  and  made  in  that 
year  $56.04.  Our  house  is  not  very  good, 
and  we  do  almost  nothing  extra  for  them; 
feed  whole  grain  mostly,  dry,  except  in 
Winter  pour  hot  water  on  cracked  corn, 
feeding  it  while  warm ;  this  every  other 
day.  Wheat  is  our  main  Summer  feed, 
with  a  few  oats  and  a  little  cracked  corn 
to  make  a  variation.  We  keep  oyster 
shells  by  them  all  the  year.  We  can  buy 
a  mixed  feed  consisting  of  wheat,  whole 
and  cracked,  corn  whole  and  cracked,  oats, 
buckwheat,  barley  and  millet ;  this  we  feed 
three  times  a  week  in  Winter.  We  feed 
small  chicks  wheat  and  corn  both  cracked 
with  millet,  all  dry,  from  the  first,  very 
seldom  anything  else  until  they  are  a  week- 
old-  Then  we  add  twice  a  week  separated 
milk,  or  pot  cheese,  the  cheese  washed  in 
two  waters  after  it.  is  made  and  drained 
dry.  I  think  it  is  the  sour  whey  which 
makes  bowel  trouble.  When  the  milk  is 
sweet  and  the  cheese  washed  the  chicks 
have  no  such  trouble. 

We  succeed  in  having  Winter  eggs  bv 
feeding  light  in  July  and  August,  add  a 
little  in  September,  more  in  October,  and 
feed  heavy  all  Winter.  Last  Winter  we 
had  eggs  all  the  time;  the  price  was  high. 
We  fence  the  garden  and  fruit  yard,  giv¬ 
ing  the  hens  and  chicks  all  the  rest  of 
the  farm.  Chicks  are  hatched  with  hens 
from  early  in  February  until  middle  of 
September,  the  earlies  making  nice  broilers 
when  the  price  is  best,  the  late  making 
layers  when  the  older  hens  are  having 
their  Summer  vacation.  With  three  hens 
sitting  at  once,  give  the  first  hatched 
chicks  to  one,  the  eggs  to  another  and  put 
the  third  in  “solitary  confinement,”  with 
no  food  or  drink  for  two  days.  By  that 
time  she  will  go  foraging,  and  forget  all 
about  sitting;  if  not  back  she  goes  for  a 
third  day.  The  hen  who  is  finishing  the 
late  eggs  I  give  feed  and  water  on  the 
nest,  holding  them  in  small  dishes;  with 
this  extra  care  she  will  hover  any  that 
may  be  weak.  Instead  of  being  frjghtened 
at  the  high  price  of  grain,  we  are  building 
a  new  house  with  deep  scratching  shed, 
and  planning  to  keep  50  fowls  this  coming 
Winter.  o.  e.  b. 

Southbury,  Conn. 


Now  that  the 
hand  cream 
separator  has 
become  a  fixed 
fact  in  dairy 
economy  all 
you  need  de¬ 
cide  is  the  kind 
of  separator 
you  will  buy. 

The  Omega 

SEPARATOR 

offers  the  advantage  of  being 
the  simplest,  easiest  to  run,  eas¬ 
iest  to  clean  and  the  cleanest 
skimmer  on  the  market.  Made 
in  various  sizes  to  suit  every  re¬ 
quirement.  Gets  all  the  butter 
fat  in  the  milk  and  produces  a 
heavy,  high  per  cent  cream. 

Our  book,  Milk  Returns,  tells  about 
the  Omega  and  its  points  of  superior¬ 
ity.  Ask  for  the  book— it’s  free.  We 
want  agents  everywhere.  Special  offers 
to  experienced  separator  salesmen. 
The  Omega  Separator  Co,, 

36  Concord  St.  Department  S 

Lansing,  Mich.  Minneapolis,  Minn 
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SAY, 

Mr. 

Poultry  man  I 
Do  You  Know 


H 


HAT  your  hens  can  be  made  to 
commence  laying  earlier  and  lay 
longer,  producing 

igher  results  in  egg  yield, 

a  25  per  cent. 


ach  bird  showing 
’  increase  ? 


H 

O 


ow  one  hundred  pounds  of  H-0  Poul¬ 
try  Feed  will  go  farther  than  two 
hundred  pounds  of  any  other  feed  ? 

ur  say-so  is  not  the  authority  on 
which  these  claims  are  based? 


O 

u 


practical  experiments  showthat  spring 
chickens  will  start  to  lay  early  in 

ctober  <io  yours?)  and  will  continue 
right  through  the  winter  if  you 

se  a  balanced  ration  exclusively. 
That  it  will  promote  rapid  growth 
and 

rikewise  the  healthiest  chicks  of 

'ruest  color  and  strongest  frame, 
with 


J^ichest  flavor  of  meat, 


’et  the  cost  of  feeding  is  greatly 
diminished  ? 


Feeding  intelligently,  safely,  scientific¬ 
ally. 

^Economically,  practically,  profitably, 
TEach  one  of  your  chickens 

y^ecides  the  secret  of 
success ? 


Something  Special: 

We  will  mail  free,  to  each  purchaser 
of  o^ie  bag  of  Poultry  Feed,  a  copy  of 
"Poultry  Feeds  and  Feeding,”  by 
M.  K.  Boyer.  The  price  is  82.00  per 
sack,  f.  o.  b.,  your  station. 


Do 
You 
Know 
“  Tid- 
Bits 7 


99 


Ml 


i 


Is 


The 
H-0 
Company 


Buffalo,  IN.  Y. 


Feed  Dept. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
uud  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Slave.,  W.l.r  and  Steam 
Jackal  Kettle.,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal¬ 
drons,  ole.  as-  Send  for  circulurs. 
I).  R.  SPERRY  4  GO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


I 


\ 
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A  Hess  Fed 
Steer 

It  Is  easy  to  pick  out  a  st°er  that 
has  been  well  fed  and  conditioned 
>n  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food— one  that 
uas  been  taken  care  of  in  a  proper 
manner  from  a  weanling. 

DR.  HESS 
STOCK  FOOD 

Is  not  a  condlmental  food,  but  a 
scientific  stock  tonic  and  la xative, 
the  famous  prescription  of  Dr.  llesB 
(M.  I).,  D.  V.S.',  which  aids  in  the 
development  of  bone,  musclo  and 
flesh  by  promoting  sharper  appe¬ 
tite  and  greater  assimilation,  and 
In  keeping  the  animal  immune 
from  the  commoner  forms  of  dis¬ 
ease  or  debility. 


per  1b  In  100  lb  sacks, 
Y  25  lb  pall  $1.60 
Smaller  CfuantltlcH  a 
little  higher.  Small  dose 


Tccpt  In  TanodA 
nml  <  xtrrmo 
1  cat  ainl  SoutlU 


Sold  on  a  Written  Cuarar.tee 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  roultT7 
Pan-a-ee-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 


How  would  you  buy  a  million 
dollars’  worth  of  separators! 

You  would  learn  everything  about 
them.  Try  them  everywhere,  every- 
how.  Investigate  from  “A”  to  “Iz- 
!  zard.”  The  John  Deere  Plow  peo¬ 
ple  did  so  and  have  bought,  out¬ 
right,  after  exhaustive  trials  and 
thorough  examination,  nearly 

A  Million  Dollars  Worth 

of  Tubular  Cream  Separators.  They 
bought  to  sell— staked  a  million.and  a 
world  wide  reputation,  on  Tubular 
quality.  More  positive  proofof  Tubu¬ 
lar  superiorltyis  Im¬ 
possible.  The  low 
supply  can— simple, 
easy  to  wash,  tubular 
bowl-are  found  only 
In  Sharpies  Tubular 
Separators.  Big  im¬ 
plement  dealers— the 
strongest  houses  in 
t  the  world,  those  who 
I  get  first  choice-know 
this  and  select  thi 
Tubular.  Such  are! 
the  Dairy  Outfit  Co.. 

England;  Richter  & 

I  Robert,  Germany ;  S.  I’llssonier,  France; 

|  Newell  &  Co.,  Australia;  Uunciman  & 
Co.,  Argentine.  In  their  judginentTu- 
bulars  are  best  and  their  judgment  is 
dependable — is  right.  Ask  for  catalog 
No. 

Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  Illinois  West  Chester,  Pa. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS, 

CATTLE  SPECIALIST. 

IOO  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


Questions  regarding  diseases  of  cattle  receive  my 
prompt  and  personal  attention. 


WARRINER’S 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


HOLDS  THE 
ANDIALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS. 


W.  B.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St.,  Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN  HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 
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>  HUMOROUS 


Jack  and  Harry,  hunting  trouble, 

Tried  to  run  Dad’s  auto-bubble — 

Dad  found  some  shreds  of  cuffs  and  collars, 
And  sighed,  “There  goes  a  thousand  dollars !” 

— Life. 

Assistant:  “The  politician  is  coming 
in  to  get  shaved.  Which  razor  must  1 
use?”  Barber:  “The  one  with  the  biggest 
pull.  Next!’ — Baltimore  Herald. 

First  Doctor  :  “Then  we  decide  not  to 
operate.”  Second  Doctor:  “Yes.  What 
do  you  think  we  ought  to  charge  him  for 
deciding  not  to  operate?” — Brooklyn  Life. 

Bystander  :  “I  expected  to  see  you 
shoot  that  Boston  man  when  he  gave  you 
the  lie.”  Georgian :  “He  didn’t  give  me 
the  lie.  lie  only  said  that  in  his  judgment 
1  was  habitually  untruthful.” — Somerville 
Journal. 

“You'll  take  a  couple  of  tickets,  of 
course.  We’re  getting  up  a  raffle  for  a 

poor  cripple  in  our  neighborhood - ” 

“None  for  me,  thank  you.  I  wouldn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  a  poor  cripple  if  I 
won  him.” — Philadelphia  Press 

“How  is  Professor  Bobolink  coming  on 
witli  his  investigations  of  the  poison  of 
the  rattlesnake?”  “No  results.  He  had 
a  fine  specimen  of  rattler;  drank  a  quart 
of  whisky- — ”  “And  then?”  “The  snake 
wouldn't  bite  him.” — Indianapolis  News. 

“What  are  you  studying  now?”  asked 
Mrs.  Cumrox.  “We  have  taken  up  the 
subject  of  molecules,”  answered  her  son. 
“I  hope  you  will  be  very  attentive  and 
practice  constantly.  I  tried  to  get  your 
father  to  wear  one,  but  he  couldn’t  make 


oHE FULL 
3  NG  TONE 


Pianos 


...AND.. 
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ITS  ALL  I 
RICH  SWF 

The  New  Eas  laymen!  Plans— Two  Years’  Credit  NEEDED. 


First  Payment 

Balance  at  your 
own  convenience. 


Simple  as  A  B  0  to  (Co  &  your  home  with  a 
beautiful  High  Or:*— ‘  ^  fornisli  Piano  or 
Organ,  on  a  plan  of  pi'cr  q,  tt  arrange  !  to  meet 
your  convenience^ 

Special  terms.  We  'fv  <7  —  _ 

satisfy  any  honest  peitrt 
and  save  one-lialf  what 
agents  and  dealers  charge. 

Everybody  lias  the  benefit 
of  our  Factory  prices  and 
can  buy  on  any  terms  In 
reason.  We  will  ship  any 
Piano  or  Organ  on  thirty 
days’ trial.  Freight  paid- 
no  money  ju  advance. 

Goods  shipped  atour  risk 
and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Payment  commences 
after  one  month’s  use  In  your  own  home.  We  do 
not  make  or  sell  cheap  trashy  goods,  but  only  the 
old  reliable  Cornish  Pianos  and  Organs— High 

Grade,  First  Glass 
warranted  for 
twenty  five  years. 

Distance  is  No 
Objection. 

We  Ship  PROMPTLY 
EVERYWHERE. 

We  Have  250,000 
SATISFIED  Patron*. 


'IQOO 

First  Payment 

Balance  $5  a  month 
or  at  your 
convenience. 


FREE 


iy  a 

Organ  at  factory  cost  we  invite  you  io  write 
to  us  to-day  for  our  remarkable  collection 
of  aids  to  purchasers. 

1.  The  Beautiful  Cor¬ 
nish  Album,  a  marvel  of 
printing,  color  and  design. 

2.  A  set  of  colored  and  embossed  Minia¬ 
ture  Pianos  and  Organs. 

3.  Our  unique  registered  reference  book 
— 5,d00  recent  purchasers’  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses— some  Ihatyouknow, 

_  4.  Our  plan  to  give  every  purchaser  96 

F'KFXi  music  lessons— the  most  successful  tuition  in  the  world. 

All  These  FREE  if  You  Will  Write  AT  ONCE  and  Mention  This  Paper. 

we  make  here  In  our  own  large  and 
complete  Factories  in  beautiful  northern 
New  Jersey, the  World  Renowned  Cornish  American  Pianos  and 
Organs.  We  employ  hundreds  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  we  build 
and  sell  at  First  Cost  direct  to  the  general  publlo  the  finest  Pianos 
and  Organs  in  America.  You  can't  get  a  Cor nish  If  you  don’t  come 
to  us  direct,  and  If  you  do  wo  insure  your  satisfaction  by  our  Iron¬ 
clad  bond  backed  up  by  a  Million  Dollars  of  Plant  and.  Property. 
Don’t  think  of  buying  elsewhere — Get  the  Cornish  Plan  First. 

Established 

50  years 


REMEMBER  I  I  ! 


(ORNISH  CO. 


Washington,  N.  J. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves 
lalior,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  WAGoVth 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva.  Ohio. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

,  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  W« 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METALWHEELCO. 

BOX  1  7  HAVANA.  ILL 


35  Years  Making 


Star  Mills 


results  in  the  approved  line— best 
and  cheapest  for  ear  com  and  all 
grains.  This  fast  grinding  Triple 
Geared  Sweep,  Also  Simple  Sweeps 
and  Belt  Powers.  Full  guarantee, 
once  for  free  booklet. 


The  Star  Mfg.  Co.,  13  Depot  St.,  New  Lexington,  Ohio. 


FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 

Unhusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
grinding  equals  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 

Grinding  Mills 

New  double  cutters,  force 
feed,  never  choke,  grind  fin* 
or  coarse.  Four  sizes,  any 
_ _  power.  Investigate  to-day. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  157  N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


it  stay  in  his  eye.” — Washington  Star. 

The  Man  Who  Owns  It:  “What  do 
they  say  about  my  new  hall?”  Neighbor: 
"Why,  they  all  say  it  is  fitted  up  in  fine 
shape,  only  its  acoustics  are  not  good.” 
The  Man  Who  Owns  It :  “I  don’t  see 
how  that  could  be.  I  paid  for  the  best 
of  everything.  However,  if  the  acoustics, 
as  you  call  ’em  ain’t  what  they  ought  to 
be,  we’ll  take  ’em  out  and  put  in  some 
other  ones.” — Boston  Transcript. 

An  Irishman  and  an  Englishman  were 
recounting  feats  of  physical  prowess.  The 
Englishman,  by  way  of  showing  his 
strength,  said  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
swim  across  the  Thames  three  times  be¬ 
fore  breakfast  every  morning.  “Well,” 
said  the  Irishman,  “that  may  be  all  right, 
but  it  do  seem  to  me  that  your  clothes 
would  be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river 
all  the  time.” — New  York  Times. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL 

&5to  30  per  cent  commission 

to  got  orders  for  our  celebrated  Tea«, 
Coffees,  Spices,  Extracts  and  Baking 
Powder.  Beautiful  Pretents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  CHARGES  PAID. 
For  prompt  attention  address  Mr.  J.  J.  D. 
care  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289,  31-33  Vesey  St. ,  New  York. 


10  DAYS  TRIAL  FREE 

The  ••  Dandy  ”  l’ICKKK  & 

CLEANER:  a  foot,  power  ma¬ 
chine  for  cleaning  and  sorting, 
beans,  peas,  corn,  peanuts  and 
all  kinds  of  seeds,  etc. 

MAKE  MOKE  JVIONEY.-- 
Any  operator  who  can  sort  one 
bushel  a  day  by  hand  can  sort 
and  clean  5  to  Sbushels  with  the 
aid  of  a  DANDY.  It  is  light 
running, well  made  and  durable. 

Constructed  on  entirely  new  and 
scientific  lines.  A  perfect  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  save  its  cost 
many  times  over,  the  first  sea¬ 
son.  As  proof  of  our  confidence 

We  Offer  the  Machine  Free 

on  10  days  trial,  to  be  returned  AT 
OUK  EXPENSE  if  unsatisfactory,  if  0.  K.  send  us  $6.50.  When 
cash  accompanies  order  machine  is  sent  for  $6.00  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  if  unsatisfactory  in  any  way,  it  may  be  returned  AT 
OUR  EXPENSE  aud  $6.00  will  be  refunded.. 

A  machine  for  picking  ONLY  (no  cleaner  attached)  furnished  on 
same  terms  for  $5.00. 

LUTHER  BROS.  CO., 

100  Mill  Street,  North  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ICE  CUTTING  EASY 


Cuts 


any 


faster 


than 


■  ui 


Stocks 
Carried  t 
all  Large  Cities . 

Awarded  Cold  ~  TwInCu* 

Medal  at  St.  Louis.  Plow. 

Beats  50  men  with  saws.  Prices  right.  Catalog  E,  (80-pages) 
and  Ice  Harvesting  book,  (24-pages)  mailed  free. 


Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


MILL  MACHINERY 


You  have  only  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  merits  of 

American  Saw  Mills 

to  be  convinced  of  their  su¬ 
periority.  Factory  right  at 
tbo  doors  of  iron,  coal  and  steel  production.  Lowest  freight  rates. 
Brioes  j  ust  right  too.  Five  sites  portable  saw  mills.  Edgers ,  trimmers , 
Jhingle  nsohinos,  iatb  mills,  oord  wood,  out-off  and  rip  saws,  steam 
end  gasoline  engines,  feed  mills.  Supplies  of  every  description*  Free 
oataloguo.  Ask  for  it.  Desorlbes  everything  In  detalL 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILL  MACHINERY  CO. 

D10  Engineering  Bldg. New  York  City. 


B0WSHER  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

7  .1ze«— 2  to  25  horse  power.  One  style  for 
windwheel  use.  (  Also  amts  Sweep 
Grinder*— Geared  und  Plain.) 

P.  N.  B0WSHER.  South  Bend,  Ind. 


If  You  Want  a  FENCE 


SEE  THAT  TWIST  Ilf 


That  is  made  from  the  best  High  Carbon  Steel  Wire. 

Tiiat  is  Heavily  Galvanized  to  prevent  rustorcorrosion. 
That  is  COILED  to  provide  for  contraction  and  expansion, 
That  is  Strong  Enough  to  turn  the  most  vicious  animal, 
That  is  Woven  Closely  to  turn  chickens  and  small  pigs, 

That  staples  to  the  posts  as  you  would  nail  a  board, 

That  easily  adjusts  itself  to  all  uneven  surfaces, 

That  is  woven  in  such  a  manner  that  compels  every  wire 
to  bear  its  portion  of  strain, 

That  you  can  ltuy  Direct  from  the  firm  that  makes  it,  with 
i  Freight  Prepaid  to  your  nearest  railroad  station, 

That  you  can  examine  at  your  railroad  station  and  re¬ 
turn  if  it  displeases  you  in  any  particular, 

That  you  can  erect  and  Use  for  Thirty  Days,  and  if  unsat¬ 
isfactory  return  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money, 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  giving  full  information,  Address, 

’KITSELMAN  BROS,  Box  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
80  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  ”C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office. 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  $39  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

—  Teuiente-Key  71.  Havana.  Cuba. _ 


✓ 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Clark’s  Reversible  Bash  and  Bog  Plow,  ents  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  • 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His 
Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  tolOin.  deep.  14  in.  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass, wild  mustard,  charlock. hard-  __ 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle,  1 
any  foul  plant.  Send  for  clr’lars.- 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

Hlgganum.  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


TRY  THIS  MILL 

Test  it  thoroughly 
on  ear  and  shelled 
corn,  small  grains 
and  all  feed  stuffs. 

Note  the  grinding, 
elevating,  bagging. 

If  not  superior  in 
every  way  to  any 
other  mill  made,  re¬ 
turn  at  our  expense. 


Four  Sizes,  Three  Styles. 

One  style  with  roller  thrust  bearings.  Smaller 
size  for  hand  power.  Wood  Saws,  strong,  ef¬ 
ficient,  cheap.  Write  for  full  descriptions. 


NEW  HOLLAND  INCH.  CO., 

Box  IIS,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Most  Useful  Mill 

Grinds  ear  corn,  all  small  grains:  shells,  cuts 
feed,  etc.  Easiest  running  mill 

ever  made 


it  her  styles  in  full  variety,  guaranteed  by  free  trial, 
famous  everywhere  for  making  most  economical  feed. 
Extra  -  ,  No  better  mill  made;  special  styles 

burrs.  Y-t  forsmall  gasolineengines.  Get 

Vny  size  \  /  new  catalogue  R 

pulley.  ^  ^  Buckeye 

Feed 


Mill  Co. 
Springil  eld,  Ohio. 
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GRAPE  GROWING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA . 

Special  Care  for  a  Special  Crop. 

A  GREAT  GRAPE  SECTION.— North  East  is  sit¬ 
uated  near  the  west  end  of  the  Chautauqua  grape  belt, 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  is  an  ideal  location  for 
fruit  growing.  In  the  township  of  North  East  there 
are  upwards  of  4,000  acres  of  bearing  vineyards  besides 
1.000  or  more  acres  newly  set.  Every  year  the  acreage 
increases  and  now  it  is  the  leading  business  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  There  are  few  of  the  farmers  without  a  vineyard. 
The  vineyards  range  in  size  from  five  to  150  acres  each, 
a  majority  of  which  are  finely  kept.  The  crop  of  the 
present  season  is  large  and  of  good  quality;  it  is  being 
rapidly  gathered  and  sold.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
handled  by  two  shipping  companies,  besides  which  there 
are  some  independent  buyers  who  take  from  50  to  100 
cars  each. 

PICKING  AND  PACKING.— Ten  years  ago  the 
grapes  were  put  up  in  nine-pound  baskets,  but  at  present 
fully  40  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  shipped  in  trays  holding 
about  35  pounds  each,  and  the  remainder  in  eight-pound 
baskets.  The  crop  of  this  township  this  year  will  be 
upwards  of  1,000  carloads.  A  carload  consists  of  3,000 
baskets;  if  shipped  in  trays  it 
will  contain  12  to  14  tons. 

During  the  past  10  years  some 
changes  have  been  made  in  the 
manner  of  picking  and  pack¬ 
ing.  Formerly  the  grapes  were 
picked  in  crates  holding  about 
20  pounds  each,  and  then  taken 
to  the  packing  houses,  where 
they  were  allowed  to  stand 

from  24  to  48  hours.  When 

the  stems  were  somewhat 

wilted  they  were  taken  to 
packing  tables  and  nicely 
packed  in  the  baskets.  This 
was  a  very  satisfactory  way  to 
prepare  the  grapes  for  market ; 
the  foreman  could  see  all  the 
work  at  close  range,  and  while  grapes  brought 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  basket  the  grape  grower 
could  well  afford  to  do  it  in  this  manner.  But 
when  the  production  increased  and  the  price  was 
often  as  low  as  eight  cents,  a  cheaper  way  was 
adopted.  The  packing  is  now  all  done  In  the  field,  thus 
saving  one  handling  of  the  fruit.  Light  stands  holding 
three  baskets  are  used  by  the  packers,  and  the  grapes 
are  picked,  trimmed  and  packed  directly  from  the  vines. 
The  baskets  are  filled  about  one-half  inch  above  the  rim, 
and  when  taken  to  the  packing  house  are  allowed  to 
stand  for  24  hours  before  covering.  Tn  this  way  much 
room  is  saved  in  storage  and  there  is  less  waste.  After 
some  years  of  trial  it  is  found  that  the  packers  can 
pack  fully  as  many  baskets  in  the  field  per  day  as  from 
crates  in  the  packing  house.  The  packing  is  mostly 
done  by  girls,  who  come  from  all  directions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  grape  harvest,  some  coming  as  far  as 
50  miles.  The  season  usually  begins  about  September 
20,  and  lasts  until  November,  a  period  of  six  weeks. 
Some  early  grapes  are  raised,  but  the  main  crop  con¬ 
sists  of  Concord,  Niagara  and  Delaware,  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  which  are  Concord. 

PRICES  this  year  are  quite  satisfactory;  in  baskets 
12  to  14  cents.  Bulk  grapes  per  ton  sell  as  follows : 
Concord,  $24;  Niagara,  $35;  Delaware,  $60.  The  grape 
crop  in  this  township  will  bring  to  the  growers  about 
$330,000.  This,  together  with  other  fruits  and  truck 
farming,  will  raise  the  figures  to  nearly  $500,000,  a  snug 
sum  to  add  to  the  bank  accounts  of  our  fruit  growers 
and  truck  farmers.  j.  h.  reed. 


FIGHTING  SCALE  IN  YOUNG  ORCHARD. 

Will  you  tell  the  best  method  to  adopt  for  a  small 
orchard,  150  apple  trees,  50  pear  trees  and  50  peach 
trees,  to  prevent  the  San  Jos6  scale.  The  R.  N.-Y.  has 
given  much  information  on  the  subject,  hut  there  are 
so  many  new  methods  and  preparations  that  I  am  not 
quite  sure  of  the  latest  and  best.  I  have  a  kerowater 
sprayer  and  presume  this  will  answer  for  applying  the 
spray.  keadek. 

Professor  Slingerland's  Advice. 

There  is  no  way  surely  to  prevent  an  orchard  from 
getting  infested  with  the  San  Jose  scale,  unless  it  could 
be  isolated  several  miles  from  any  trace  of  the  insect, 
and  no  new  trees  be  brought  in.  If  the  small  orchard 
described  is  already  infested,  then  we  have  a  different 
question.  If  it  were  my  orchard,  I  would  throughly 
treat  it  with  the  lime- sulphur  mixture,  preferably  very 
early  in  the  Spring,  and  surely  at  some  time  during  the 
dormant  period  of  the  trees.  I  believe  the  lime-sulphur 
mixture,  properly  made,  is  the  safest  thing  we  have  for 
this  insect,  and  when  the  application  is  thoroughly  made 
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it  is  as  effective  as  anything  else.  The  results  of  recent 
work  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  indicate  that 
the  lime-sulphur,  or  the  lime-sulphur-salt,  or  the  lime- 
sulphur-caustic  soda  preparations  are  all  equally  effective 
against  the  scale.  The  best  methods  of  preparing  these 
different  washes  are  given  in -Bulletin  254,  recently  issued 
from  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station. 

Yes,  the  kerowater  spray  pump  can  be  used  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  lime-sulphur  washes  by  disconnecting  the  oil 
part.  It  would  probably  be  safe  also  to  use  this  pump 
in  spraying  crude  petroleum  on  to  the  apple  and  pear 
trees  for  the  scale,  using  about  30  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  oil,  and  applying  it  early  in  the  Spring  before 
growth  starts.  As  these  oil  and  water  spray  pumps  are 
oftentimes  unreliable  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  oil 
scheduled  to  be  used.  1  would  hesitate  to  use  them  in 
spraying  peach  trees.  I  read  with  some  surprise  the 
rather  discouraging  results  from  the  use  of  the  lime- 
sulphur  washes  on  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  experiment  grounds, 
because  practically  all  experiment  stations  which  have 
carefully  tested  these  washes  report  very  favorably. 

Lime  and  Sulphur,  Says  J.  H.  Hale. 

Lime  and  sulphur  is  surest  and  best  I  know,  and  as 


yet  I  fail  to  hear  of  anything  better.  It  needs  a  thorough 
boiling,  and  then  thorough  spraying  all  over  a  tree  to  be 
effective.  I  wenty  pounds  best  lime  dumped  into  boiling 
water  will  generate  a  heat  that  will  generally  melt  down 
15  pounds  sulphur  flour.  That  should  be  dumped  right 
in  after  the  lime.  Then  by  steam  or  fire  keep  this  mass 
boiling  30  to  40  minutes;  add  water  to  make  50  gallons; 
15  pounds  salt  (to  make  the  mass  stick  to  the  trees 
longer),  and  you  have  the  best  lime-sulphur  mixture 
that  can  be  made.  I  have  used  over  500  barrels  of  sul¬ 
phur  the  past  year,  so  have  had  a  little  experience  in 
this  matter. 

Connecticut.  j.  h.  hale. 

Try  Limoid  and  Kerosene  and  Prune. 

If  the  San  Jose  scale  is  already  at  work  on  the  trees 
I  should  head  back  and  thin  out  the  tops  quite  severely 
and  spray  at  once  with  20-per-cent  kerosene-Iimoid  mix¬ 
ture,  repeating  this  treatment  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
(Directions  for  making  this  mixture  are  given  on  page 
<32  of  T he  R.  N.-Y.)  If  the  owner  prefers  kerosene 
emulsion  to  the  kerosene-Iimoid  mixture,  he  can  apply 
a  20-per-cent  solution  of  it  immediately,  and  follow  in 
two  or  three  weeks  with  another  application.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  favors  the  lime-sulphur-salt  wash,  he  would 

better  wait  until  Feb- 
'  ruary  or  March  to  apply 
it,  for  serious  fruit  bud 
injury  is  likely  to  follow 
its  use  in  Autumn  or 
early  Winter.  By  remov¬ 
ing  the  oil  tank  from 
the  kerowater  sprayer  it 
can  be  used  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  spray  pump.  I 
would  not  risk  using  the 
mechanical  mixture  of 
kerosene  and  water  be¬ 
cause  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
stant  percentage  of  kero¬ 
sene  and  serious  injury 
to  the  trees  may  result. 
Heading  back  the  tops  reduces  the  height  of  the  trees 
and  the  amount  of  limb  surface  and  small  twigs  to  be 
covered  with  the  spray,  thus  simplifying  matters.  In  do¬ 
ing  the  pruning  the  tops  should  not  be  sheared  as  a 
hedge  is  trimmed,  but  the  leading  and  long  limbs  should 
be  cut  off  just  above  a  side  branch  so  the  wound  can  be 
healed  by  the  elaborated  sap  from  that  branch.  The 
leading  shoot  of  side  branches  should  be  handled  in  the 
same  way.  If  the  owner  is  not  sure  that  the  orchard  is 
infested  with  the  scale  and  is  not  familiar  with  this 
insect,  he  would  better  apply  to  his  State  experiment 
station  or  State  nursery  and  orchard  inspector  for 
assistance  in  examining  the  trees.  Failing  in  this  he 
should  examine  the  trees  carefully  himself  and  if  any 
unnatural,  ashy  gray  roughness  is  found  on  the  bark 
he  should  send  samples  at  once  for  identification  to  the 
experiment  station  of  his  State.  If  it  proves  to  be  San 
Jose  scale  he  should  follow  the  directions  for  spraying 
given  above.  c.  p.  close, 

Delaware  Exp.  Station. 

R.  N.-Y. — Many  experiments  are  being  made  with 
limoid  and  kerosene.  The  limoid  contains  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  magnesia.  It  is  thought  that  this  magnesia 
takes  up  most  of  the  kerosene  and  holds  it  on  the  tree 
against  the  scale  better  than  would  be  done  in  a  mix¬ 
ture  with  water  or  in  the  form  of  kerosene  emulsion. 
We  do  not  think  ordinary  lime  will  answer.  It  is  not 
likely  that  any  chemical  action  takes  place  when  the 
limoid  and  kerosene  are  mixed,  but  the  magnesia  evi¬ 
dently  does  most  of  the  holding.  We  think  this  new 
mixture  is  well  worth  trying. 
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DIPPING  YOUNG  TREES  TO  KILL  SCALE. 

I  have  never  used  whale-oil  soap  for  this  purpose.  I 
believe  this  soap  has  not  proved  absolutely  efficient  in 
fighting  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  since  it  is  rather  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  handle  I  should  prefer  some  other  insec¬ 
ticide  in  which  to  dip  the  young  trees.  Were  I  to  use 
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whale-oil  soap  I  should  not  want  a  solution  weaker 
than  one  pound  of  soap  to  one  gallon  of  water,  and 
would  use  two  pounds  to  the  gallon  if  possible.  I 
should  trim  the  trees  and  be  careful  not  to  immerse  the 
root  systems  in  the  solution  in  dipping.  It  might  cause 
no  injury  to  the  roots  to  be  dipped,  but  I  should  want 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  so  as  to  avoid  injury.  I  have 
done  a  little  experimental  work  in  dipping  apple,  pear, 
peach  and  cherry  nursery  stock  in  undiluted  kerosene 
and  crude  petroleum.  The  peach  and  cherry  trees  were 
seriously  injured,  as  were  also  Bartlett  pears,  but  the 
pear  trees  happened  to  be  rather  weak.  Robust  trees 
might  not  have  been  injured  so  much.  The  Kieffer 
pears  were  also  somewhat  injured.  The  apple  trees 
were  slightly  injured.  These  trees  remained  in  the 
kerosene  and  crude  petroleum  only  long  enough  to  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  covered  with  the  materials.  I  should 
not  want  young  trees  to  remain  in  any  dipping  mixture 
longer  than  a  few  seconds.  Lime-sulphur-salt  wash 
would  be  excellent  for  this  purpose.  If  I  had  young 
trees  to  dip  I  should  use  either  a  50-per-cent  solution 
of  kerosene  emulsion  or  the  kerosene-limoid  mixture 
for  apples  and  pears,  and  a  weaker  solution  for  other 
trees.  I  should  prefer  the  kerosene-limoid  mixture 
because  it  is  easier  made.  [prof.]  c.  p.  close. 

Delaware. 

If  fumigation  has  been  properly  done  it  will  be  unnec¬ 
essary  to  dip  or  otherwise  treat  the  trees  in  any  way. 
That  it  has  been  properly  done,  however,  cannot  always 
be  known,  and  in  such  cases  dipping  in  whale-oil  soap 
two  pounds,  water  one  gallon,  should  be  all  that  ought 
to  be  needed  for  their  protection.  This  is  the  strength 
at  which  the  soap  is  sprayed  during  Winter  months,  and 
I  should  prefer  not  to  use  it  this  strong  for  a  dip  at  any 
other  time.  I  should  dip  the  trees  in  just  long  enough 
for  them  to  get  wet  all  over,  down  to  where  the  upper 
roots  start,  as  the  scale  does  not  live  below  ground; 
then  take  them  out  and  drain  off.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  treatment  has  ever  been  tried,  and  have  simply 
modified  the  spraying  method  to  fit  the  altered  condi¬ 
tions.  It  might  be  that  the  strength  given  is  too  great 
for  dipping,  as  the  trees  would  get  more  of  a  dose  than 
if  sprayed  with  it,  but  I  cannot  tell.  I  should  not  treat 
all  my  trees  that  way  till  by  experimenting  I  had  learned 
if  they  could  stand  this  strength.  Then  the  kind  of 
tree  might  make  a  difference.  What  I  have  written 
refers  to  fruit  stock,  and  it  might  be  too  strong  for 
peach,  though  all  right  for  other  kinds.  Then,  too,  the 
climatic  conditions  in  the  South  may  differ  from  those 
here,  and  I  have  had  no  experience  in  the  South.  All 
in  all,  my  advice  would  be  to  experiment  on  a  few 
trees  of  different  kinds,  both  early  and  late  in  Winter, 
and  watch  the  results  before  attempting  it  on  a  large 
Scale.  H.  T.  FERNALD. 

Massachusetts. 

The  soap  will  undoubtedly  destroy  any  living  scale  it 
may  reach,  but  if  the  solution  is  strong,  and  the  whole 
tree  is  dipped,  may  do  injury  to  the  rootlets.  I  would 
not  advise  a  stronger  solution  for  such  purposes  than 
one  pound  in  two  gallons,  and  should  not  leave  the 
trees  in  the  solution  at  all,  since  they  will  remain  moist 
for  some  time  anyway.  I  have  sometimes  had  plants 


dipped  in  coal  oil  emulsion,  and  then  in  about  five  min¬ 
utes  washed  the  roots  in  clear  water.  This  might  be 
done  in  the  case  of  soap  solutions  to  advantage. 
Kentucky  Exp.  Station.  h.  garman. 


CULTURE  OF  EGG  PLANTS  AND  TOMATOES 

Would  you  advise  hilling  of  egg  plants  just  before  com-, 
mencing  to  bloom  if  they  were  being  blown  down  too  much 
by  winds?  Do  you  think  cutting  off  the  crown  bud  or  top 
of  tomato  plants  will  make  larger  tomatoes,  and  if  so,  should 
this  be  done  when  first  commencing  to  bloom  or  sooner? 
Should  egg  plants,  peppers  and  tomatoes  be  fertilized  and 
worked  after  they  begin  to  bloom  and  bear,  or  will  such 
prove  detrimental  by  causing  plants  to  shed  blooms 
and  fruit?  Are  egg  plants  and  peppers  assorted  into  differ¬ 
ent  grades  like  tomatoes  when  crated  for  shipment  to  east¬ 
ern  and  western  markets,  and  if  so,  how  marked? 

Florida.  j.  g.  c. 

Here  in  New  Jersey,  where  such  plants  as  tomato, 
egg,  and  pepper  are  grown  in  hotbeds  or  greenhouses 
to  be  set  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  all  danger 
of  frost  is  past,  culture  is  far  different  from  growing 
the  same  crop  below  the  frost  line  in  southern  Florida, 
where  the  soil  is  never  very  cold.  Here  we  -set  all  such 
plants  rather  shallow  and  in  time  work  a  certain 
amount  of  soil  to  and  around  the  plants.  If  season 
proves  wet  we  do  this  to  a  greater  degree  than  we 
would  provided  season  was  dry,  because  the  flatter  and 
finer  we  have  our  soil  on  surface  of  ground  the  better 
it  will  withstand  dry  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  wet  season,  the  more  rolling  it  is  the  better  it  will 
shed  heavy  rains;  therefore,  hill  a  little  if  good  judg¬ 
ment  dictates,  but  be  careful  not  to  prune  the  roots. 

The  early  tomato  crop  here  is  handled  far  differently 
than  I  should  judge  it  ought  to  be  in  our  Southern 
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States.  Here  a  given  quantity  of  fruit  at  the  right 
time  is  worth  double  what  the  same  amount  would  be 
10  days  or  two  weeks  later;  hence  we  aim  for  earliness 
instead  of  large  yield;  therefore  but  few  growers  cut 
the  crown  buds  from  their  plants.  There  has  been 
some  considerable  discussion  among  local  growers  here 
and  a  little  done  in  way  of  experiment  m  taking  out 
the  crown  buds.  In  some  varieties  it  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  doing  good,  not  in  increased  size  of  fruit,  but 
in  more  fruit  of  slightly  smaller  size  but  a  more  even 
grade,  that  ripen  rapidly  after  beginning,  but  not  so 
early  as  those  from  crown  buds.  The  climatic  con¬ 
ditions  at  blooming  time  have  more  to  do  with  varia¬ 
tions  in  quantity  of  fruit  set  than  any  one  thing  the 
tomato  grower  has  to  contend  with.  If  weather  is 
wet  and  bees  not  moving  about  among  the  blooms  at 
this  critical  period,  the  set  of  fruit  will  be  light.  The 
taking  out  of  the  crown  buds  has  been  done  here  about 
the  time  or  just  before  the  first  bloom  begins  to  open. 
I  would  not  advocate  taking  out  anything  but  the  bunch 
of  buds. 

In  providing  food  for  these  three  crops  it  is  first 
necessary  for  us  to  know  what  forms  of  plant  food  are 
best  adapted  for  each  individual  crop.  The  tomato  does 
well  with  side  dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda,  from  100 
to  150  pounds  per  acre,  provided  sufficient  amounts  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  have  been  applied  before 
setting  the  plants.  I  have  applied  nitrate  of  soda  as 
late  as  when  fruit  is  all  set  with  good  results,  but  the 
grower  must  be  careful  not  to  put  on  too  much  at  this 
time,  else  he  starts  a  new  leaf  growth  at  the  expense 
of  fruit.  Nitrate  of  soda  also  does  well  as  a  side 
dressing  for  peppers  under  similar  conditions.  I  have 
known  this  to  increase  the  crop  50  pounds  per  acre 


after  being  applied  in  mid-season,  and  the  whole  of 
better  quality  and  higher  market  value  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  no  side  dressing  been  used. 
In  the  case  of  egg  plant  I  like  fish,  either  raw  from  the 
shore  or  scrap,  and  that  ground.  This  crop  apparently 
prefers  this  form  of  nitrogen  to  all  others,  or  at  least 
that  has  been  my  experience  here.  The  crop  is  less 
liable  to  blight  when  fish  in  some  form  is  used.  Fine 
ground  fish  scrap  works  very  nicely  on  the  pepper  as 
well,  but  should  be  applied  earlier  than  soda,  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  to  rot  before  becoming  available  as 
plant  food.  Nitrate  of  soda  should  not  be  used  at  or 
just  previous  to  blooming;  it  is  apt  to  cause  blooms  to 
fall  and  fruit  not  set,  but  if  applied  after  fruit  is  set 
and  in  proper  quantities,  I  see  no  harm  in  its  use,  but 
have  seen  great  benefit  as  stated  above. 

Cultivating  these  crops  in  the  case  of  the  tomato 
should  be  about  once  a  week  till  vines  fall  down  and 
forbid  further  trespass.  As  to  egg  plant  and  peppers, 
we  Cultivate  nearly  the  whole  growing  season,  being 
careful  as  plants  grow  to  go  shallow  enough  to  avoid 
severe  root  pruning;  in  fact,  I  think  it  essential  to 
a  maximum  yield  that  cultivation  is  kept  up.  Both  the 
egg  plant  and  the  pepper  continue  to  set  fruit  nearly 
the  whole  season,  hence  cultivation  is  essential  to  the 
proper  development  of  that  fruit.  Grading  is  not  prac¬ 
ticed  here  as  much  as  it  should  be.  In  the  case  of  egg 
plant  we  cut  fruit  to  nearly  a  uniform  size;  this  can 
easily  be  done  with  any  crop  that  is  gathered  in  the 
green  state  by  cutting  frequently,  thereby  having  a 
uniform  run  of  fruit.  When  our  crop  is  in  season 
they  are  generally  shipped  in  barrels,  the  fruit  cut  at 
such  size  as  will  take  between  50  and  60  eggs  to  fill  a 
barrel;  culls  left  home  unless  prices  are  above  the 
average.  Grading  is  not  practiced  on  the  pepper  at  all. 
The  principal  consumers  of  the  pepper  are  foreigners, 
and  they  are  not  so  critical  as  a  more  select  trade 
would  be.  Where  these  vegetables  are  grown  out  of 
season  I  should  say  grade  by  all  means,  marking  them 
prime,  fancy  or  whatever  the  conditions  indicate. 

C.  C.  HULSART. 


THE  CABBAGE  SNAKE. — On  page  785  some  remarks 
were  made  about  so-called  “snakes"  in  cabbage.  The  I). 
Landreth  Seed  Co.  give  the  following  in  the  Florists'  Ex¬ 
change:  “A  very  objectionable  thing,  but  a  non-poisonous 
creature,  has  caused  consternation,  principally  among  the 
colored  people  in  parts  of  Kentucky.  Tennessee  and  Georgia, 
by  developing  from  an  egg.  within  the  folds  of  cabbage 
heads.  It  is  an  eel  worm,  of  which  there  are  many  forms; 
this  variety  is  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  of  the  thickness 
of  a  hair,  and  is  called  the  ‘cabbage  snake'  by  people  of  the 
district  where  it  prevails.  The  mature  worm  lays  eggs  in 
large  numbers,  which  are  eaten  by  cabbage  caterpillars, 
within  the  bodies  of  which  the  eggs  are  hatched;  the  worms, 
after  a  time,  bursting  the  bodies  of  the  caterpillars,  and. 
after  liberation,  assuming  their  external  life  and  further 
development.  They  then  subsist  on  the  cabbage  or  other 
plants  on  which  they  find  themselves,  and  lay  eggs  for  an¬ 
other  generation.  Few  want  to  eat  cooked  snakes  or  worms 
in  connection  with  their  boiled  cabbage,  but  to  those  who 
like  the  combination  there  is  no  restraining  law,  and  no 
resultant  harm,  no  poisonous  effect,  as  currently  charged, 
any  such  injury  being  from  a  too  liberal  use  of  Paris-green 
or  other  insecticides.  Experiment  with  rabbits,  guinea  pigs 
and  other  animals  has  proven  that  the  snake  is  non- 
poisonous;  extracts  from  the  snakes,  injected  hypodermically, 
have  proven  entirely  innocuous.  The  prevalence  of  this  so- 
called  ‘snake’  in  certain  localities  has  caused  much  loss  to 
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cabbage  growers,  who  have  had  difficulty  in  selling  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  their  fields,  and,  consequently,  they  hesitate  to  grow 
new  crops  of  cabbage,  the  result  being  that  there  has  been  a 
diminished  demand  for  seed  in  the  localities  where  the 
‘snake’  has  been  mostly  observed  ;  but  now,  as  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  better  understood,  the  cultivation  of  cab¬ 
bage  is  again  assuming  its  normal  conditions." 


1904. 
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THE  “SEEDLESS  APPLE”  SCHEME. 

Some  Facts  Worth  Considering. 

It  is  likely  that  many  readers  have  read  newspaper 
accounts  of  a  so-called  “seedless”  apple  which  was  orig¬ 
inated  in  Colorado.  Newspapers  are  always  glad  to 
print  accounts  of  these  “novelties,”  and  this  one  had 
a  wide  circulation.  Later  it  was  announced  that  a 
stock  company  had  been  formed  to  propagate  and  sell 
trees  of  this  apple.  Stock  is  offered  at  $1  per  share. 
It  is  stated  that  the  trees  will  be  sold  at  $3  each,  a 

profit  of  $2.50  on  each  tree.  As  the  company  is  to  have 

a  monopoly  it  is  claimed  that  on  50,000  trees  there 

will  be  a  profit  of  $125,000  from  an  investment  of  only 

$5,000.  The  company  promises  to  advertise  the  trees  as 
nothing  else  ever  was  advertised. 

For  the  benefit  of  its  readers  The  R.  N.-Y.  purposes 
to  investigate  this  apple  and  the  scheme  for  selling  it. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  specimens  of  this 
“seedless”  apple  for  examination.  We  have,  however, 
obtained  another  so-called  “bloomless”  fruit  which  was 
sent  to  a  nurseryman  for  introduction.  Pictures  of 
this  are  shown  at  Fig.  383  to  illustrate  how  far  the 
seedless  feature  holds  good.  There  were  no  seeds  in 
the  apple,  but  a  well  defined  core.  At  the  time  this 
apple  was  tested  it  was  far  better  suited  to  be  used  as 
a  cannon  ball  than  for  human  consumption.  It  has 
few  points  of  beauty  either  in  shape  or  color.  No  one 
would  select  it  for  the  qualities  that  have  made  other 
varieties  desirable. 

Origin  of  the  Apple. 

The  following  statement  from  a  well-known  and 
careful  fruit  authority  is  considered  fair: 

“As  to  the  claim  that  the  originator  had  developed 
t his  apple  under  very  careful  experiment,  the  facts  are 
about  these :  There  is  an  apple  pretty  near  coreless  and 
seedless,  the  stock  of  which  was  taken  to  .Colorado 
from  the  original  tree  somewhere  in  south  Indiana  or 
Kentucky.  The  “originator”  of  this  variety,  liking  its 
coreless  qualities,  has  propagated  trees  from  the  parent 
tree  by  the  ordinary  process  of  root-grafting,  and  it 
is  this  root-grafting  that  he  and  the  boomers  think  is 
a  ‘scientific  process’  of  developing  this  wonderful  apple. 
If  the  apple  itself  had  any  special  merit  over  some  of 
our  own  best  standard  kinds  it  might  be  worth  propa¬ 
gating.  I  have  not  tasted  the  apple,  but  have  been  told 
it  has  no  decided  points  of  merit,  except  having  little 
or  no  core.  If  the  trees  were  for  sale  at  ordinary 
nursery  prices  it  might  be  well  to  buy  a  tree  or  two,  but 
to  pay  fancy  prices  or  take  any  stock  would  be  an  un¬ 
business-like  transaction.” 

We  are  informed  by  a  well-known  nurseryman  that 
parties  in  Colorado  have  offered  to  sell  him  trees  of  this 
“seedless”  apple  at  $1,000 
per  tree !  He  replied  that 
he  would  not  give  $100 
“for  the  whole  business — 
lock,  stock  and  barrel.” 

We  now  give  opinions 
from  men  wTio  are  well 
known ;  next  week  we 
shall  give  the  views  of  one 
of  the  best  authorities  in 
the  country. 

It  Is  Probably  Merely  a 
“ Sport 

Of  course,  as  to  the 
facts  behind  this  seedless 
apple,  I  know  nothing  of 
them.  If  it  is  in  existence 
it  is  a  sport,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  almost  all  of  these 
sports  is  that  they  are 
quite  likely  to  revert  back. 

This,  however,  might  not 
be  so  with  a  fruit  of  this 
kind.  I  cannot  see  any 
advantages  accruing  from 
any  attempt  to  grow  a 
fruit  of  this  kind,  but  as 
Barnum  once  said,,  “The  masses  of  the  people  are  de¬ 
termined  to  be  humbugged,”  and  quite  likely  there  will 
be  enough  who  will  grab  at  the  bait  thus  extended 
them.  If  the  thing  has  merit,  then  the  one  sending 
it  out  ought  to  advise  the  public  what  this  merit  is,  and 
they  could  well  afford  to  have  some  one  who  is  author¬ 
ity  make  a  personal  examination  of  the  tree  in  fruit 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  people  a  statement  of 
what  they  think.  This  is  my  view  of  this  matter,  and 
certainly  I  should  not  make,  nor  would  I  advise  any  of 
my  friends  to  make,  investments  in  a  thing  they  know 
nothing  about.  s.  d.  willard. 

Should  Be  Something  Besides  “  Coreless.” 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  new  apple  that  can  compete 
with  the  many  hundred  well-known  varieties,  even  if 
they  are  accompanied  with  cores.  Hence  you  can  see 


that  it  must  be  about  impossible  to  secure  a  seedless 
apple  that  will  possess  the  many  requirements  of  first- 
class  fruit.  I  should  expect,  therefore,  that  a  seedless 
apple  would  have  defects,  and  that  it  would  be  expect¬ 
ing  too  much  that  it  should  be  a  seedless  apple  and 
at  the  same  time  be  as  beautiful,  firm  and  good  a  keeper 
as  Baldwin,  or  that  it  would  equal  in  quality  others  of 
a  better  class.  There  is  a  seedless  apple  in  Virginia 
and  another  in  some  part  of  the  country,  but  these  are 
lacking  in  the  characteristics  we  most  desire  in  an 
apple.  Yes,  T  think  if  we  could  get  a  seedless  apple 
possessing  desirable  characteristics  there  would  be  a 
demand  for  it.  The  Wilder  Early  pear  and  the  Sheldon 
are  almost  seedless.  The  core  of  these  two  pears  can 
be  eaten ;  it  is  tender  and  there  is  no  tough  substance 
surrounding  it.  Those  who  buy  an  apple  simply  be- 
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cause  it  is  seedless  without  knowing  about'  its  other 
characteristics  will  be  likely  to  be  deceived. 

C.  A.  GREEN. 

Investigate  it  First. 

I  hesitate  to  express  myself  for  publication  concern¬ 
ing  the  “Colorado  seedless  apple,”  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  have  never  seen  the  fruit,  and  know  nothing 
regarding  it.  I  have  no  hesitancy,  however,  in  saying 
that  as  a  nurseryman  I  would  not  propagate  this  variety 
except  after  the  most  careful  investigation,  and  such 
investigation  would  have  to  satisfy  me  that  the  fruit 
was  of  exceptional  quality,  good  appearance,  and  that 
the  tree  was  hardy  and  productive;  and,  last  but  not 
least,  that  the  seedless  type  was  firmly  fixed.  An  abso¬ 
lutely  seedless  apple  of  high  quality  would,  I  think,  have 
some  advantages  over  the  ordinary  fruit,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  seedless  apple  of  distinctive 
merit  has  come.  I  would  be  glad  to  get  a  few  scions 


for  the  purpose  of  top-grafting  a  young  tree  simply  to 
test  the  fruit  as  a  curiosity.  Howard  a.  chase. 

What  Are  Its  Good  Qualities  ? 

I  have  never  seen  the  seedless  apple,  nor  the  tree,  nor 
the  flower,  I  think  it  very  doubtful  whether  such  an  apple 
will  ever  be  a  good  commercial  fruit.  The  apples  should 
be  tested  as  to  productiveness,  hardiness,  keeping  qual¬ 
ities,  quality  of  fruit,  color,  size,  etc.,  before  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  planting.  Besides  this  adaptability 
to  our  different  soils  and  climate  and  locations  must  be 
settled  before  it  should  be  recommended. 

L.  A.  GOODMAN. 

A  Fair  Statement  of  the  Matter. 

While  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  seedless  apple  now 
being  introduced  by  Colorado  men  fulfills  all  of  the 


claims  made  for  it,  there  is  certainly  some  truth  in 
what  they  state  regarding  it.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as 
a  bloomless  apple,  but  this  is  not  strictly  true,  as,  al¬ 
though  the  petals  are  lacking,  the  trees  produce  flowers 
which  have  well-developed  calyx  lobes,  and  stamens 
and  ovules  are  developed  in  the  ovary.  While  I  have 
not  seen  a  fully  developed  fruit,  several  that  were  prob¬ 
ably  two-thirds  grown  have  been  examined.  In  these 
fruits  the  seeds  were  rudimentary,  appearing  merely  as 
minute  black  specks.  The  “core”  or  the  horny  carpels 
with  which  the  seeds  are  ordinarily  enclosed  is  but 
slightly  developed  and  the  walls  are  thin  and  almost 
paper-like.  To  this'  extent,  then,  it  is  possible  to  have 
a  seedless  apple.  Although  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
this  variety  will  be  free  from  the  attack  ot  the  Codling 
moth,  as  is  claimed  by  the  introducers,  the  fact  that  the 
fruit  has  no  seeds  and  the  core  is  but  slightly  developed 
will  certainly  be  in  its  favor.  So  far  as  can  be  learned 
from  persons  who  have  bearing  trees  in  Colorado,  the 
fruit  is  of  only  medium  size  and  of  fair  flavor.  Al¬ 
though  the  Colorado  seedless  apples,  do  not  seem  espe¬ 
cially  promising,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  only  a 
few  years  will  elapse  before  varieties  will  be  developed 
which  will  compare  well  with  the  best  kinds  grown  to¬ 
day  in  size,  color,  texture  and  flavor,  and  which  will 
be  coreless  as  well  as  seedless.  l.  r.  taft. 

The  Value  of  Seedless  Fruit. 

I  have  heard  of  the  new  seedless  appfe  in  Colorado, 
but  know  nothing  of  its  value  as  a  fruit.  For  evap¬ 
orating  purposes  I  should  think  a  seedless  apple  would 
have  increased  value,  but  for  general  use  I  do  not  see 
that  this  feature  would  be  especially  important;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  enough  so  to  overcome  indifferent  quality. 
To  my  mind  it  would  chiefly  hinge  on  that.  In  other 
words,  a  Jonathan  without  seeds  would  be  more  valuable 
than  one  with  seeds,  but  a  Ben  Davis  without  seeds 
would  still  be  simply  a  “Ben  Davis.”  The  seeds  in  an 
apple  bear  no  sort  of  comparison  to  the  seeds  in  an 
orange,  and  their  presence  or  absence  would  not  affect 
the  value  of  the  two  fruits  relatively.  An  orange  with¬ 
out  seeds  is  unquestionably  much  more  valuable  than 
one  with  seeds,  but  I  should  advise  prospective  buyers 
to  go  slow  in  investing  largely  in  a  seedless  apple  until 
it  had  been  quite  thoroughly  tested.  geo.  a.  sweet. 


SEPARATING  CREAM  AT  HOME. 

A  Creamery  Man’s  Views. 

I  am  proprietor  of  a  creamery  and  have  no  dairy  sepa¬ 
rator,  but  I  have  been  interested  in  the  discussion,  and 
the  arguments  for  and  against  the  cream  gathering  sys¬ 
tem.  As  far  as  I  can  learn  the  advantages  to  the 
patrons  arc,  having  sweet  milk  to  feed  to  their  calves 

(which  is  an  advantage 
when  the  calves  are 
young)  and  the  saving 
the  hauling  of  the  milk 
as  compared  with  the 
cream.  Among  the  dis¬ 
advantages  is  the  danger 
of  making  an  inferior 
grade  of  butter  unless  the 
cream  is  carefully  handled 
and  properly  cooled  and 
delivered  daily  through 
the  warm  weather.  I 
think  the  cream  should 
be  delivered  by  the  pa¬ 
trons  themselves  or  by 
some  one  in  each  locality 
delivering  several  of  the 
neighbors’  cream.  My 
reasons  are  that  it  will 
be  delivered  earlier  in  the 
day  and  be  in  better  con¬ 
dition  for  sampling;  the 
sampling  and  weighing 
can  be  done  by  some  one 
competent  person  at  the 
creamery;  the  cream  can 
sooner  by  tempered  to  the 
proper  temperature  and  then  starter  can  be  added. 

THOS.  F.  RUTHERFORD. 

FAILURE  OF  LIME  AND  SULPHUR. 

Last  Spring  I  gave  all  my  fruit  trees  a  thorough 
spraying  with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  and  find  it  did  no 
good  whatever.  Had  no  fruit  of  any  account  and  that 
all  covered  with  scale  and  the  trees  looking  at  present 
very  badly.  I  find  a  friend  used  crude  oil  last  Spring 
with  very  good  results  and  recommends  me  to  do  the 
same  next  Spring,  but  not  this  Fall,  as  he  says  it  will 
injure  the  trees.  Now  I  am  afraid  to  wait  until  Spring 
and  think  they  should  be  sprayed  this  Fall,  so  write  for 
information  as  to  what  should  be  done.  I  note  in  your  ):sf 
issues  you  speak  of  a  limoid  solution,  but  have  failed  to 
notice  what  such  a  solution  is  and  also  do  not  under¬ 
stand  about  the  per  cent  strength.  b.  w.  c. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  would  not  use  the  crude  oil  until  late 
Winter  or  early  Spring.  The  limoid  and  kerosene  is 
worth  trying.  It  was  fully  explained  last  W<;ql\, 


SECTIONS  OF  SO-CALLED  “BLOOMLESS”  APPLE.  Fig.  383. 
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FROSTED  CORN  IN  THE  SILO. 

I  had  ten  acres  of  corn  badly  frosted  this 
Fall  that  1  cut  and  put  In  the  silo,  adding 
40  gallons  of  water  to  the  ton.  I  do  not 
want  to  keep  any  stock  this  Winter  if  my 
frosted  silage  will  keep  for  two  or  three 
years.  Any  information  on  this  point  would 
be  appreciated.  reader. 

Pennsylvania. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  frosted 
silage  will  be  as  good  as  that  not  frosted, 
but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
keep  as  well  as  that  not  injured  by  frost. 
After  it  has  sealed  itself  airtight,  silage  is 
like  canned  fruit  when  properly  sealed;  it 
is  good  almost  indefinitely  until  it  is 
opened.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  sil¬ 
age  should  not  keep  good  for  two  or  three 
years.  hamlet  worker. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  fail  to  see  any  reason  why  this  frosted 
corn  will  not  keep  in  the  silo  all  right  and 
should  not  hesitate  to  let  it  lie  over  a 
year.  Your  adding  of  20  per  cent  of 
water  if  the  silage  is  properly  packed 
will  tend  materially  to  put  it  in  right 
condition.  Dig  down  into  it  a  foot  or  so 
and  if  you  find  it  there  all  right, 
I  should  certainly  risk  its  keeping.  We 
always  cover  our  silage  with  sawdust  and 
find  it  a  good  plan  to  go  up  in  the  silo  two 
or  three  times  within  a  few  days  after 
filling  and  give  it  a  good  treading  as  no 
matter  how  carefully  filled  some  spots  will 
be  harder  than  others  and  the  treading 
will  keep  air  out  of  the  softer  places. 
If  you  keep  the  silage  over  look  out  for 
rats  and  mice,  as  they  sometimes  do  much 
damage  before  seen. 

Connecticut.  h.  g.  Manchester. 

I  have  never  kept  frozen  corn  silage, 
nor  have  I  seen  it.  The  keeping  quality 
in  my  judgment  would  depend  upon  how 
quickly  the  corn  was  put  up  after  the  frost 
and  the  firmness  of  the  stuff.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  with  frozen  corn  is  the  fact  that  air 
has  taken  the  place  of  plant  juices  in  the 
leaves  and  portion  of  the  plant  frozen. 
Frozen  corn  is  hard  to  cut,  the  leaves  will 
pass  through  with  but  partial  cutting  un¬ 
less  the  knives  are  very  sharp  and  run 
close  to  shear  plate.  If  the  corn  was  put 
in  at  once  and  cut  fine,  and  I  did  not  want 
to  feed  at  once,  I  should  certainly  chance 
the  result.  The  addition  of  water  may 
and  may  not  help  it.  I  have  done  both 
ways  without  seeing  any  difference  in  the 
quality.  Everyone  knows  how  difficult  it 
is  to  dry  the  water  from  a  cornstalk  and 
how  surprisingly  wet  dry  cornstalks  will 
feel  when  cut  fine.  h.  e.  cook. 

I  cannot  state  positively  about  the  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  frosted  silage.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  amount  of  water  added  would  de¬ 
pend  altogether  upon  the  condition  of  the 
silage  when  cut  and  1  assume  that  your 
correspondent  has  used  good  judgment  in 
this  matter.  If  he  has  struck  a  happy 
medium,  if  his  silo  is  well  built  and  ab¬ 
solutely  air-tight,  if  he  has  filled  his  silo 
slowly  enough  so  that  he  has  secured  the 
right  fermentation,  I  see  no  reason  why 
his  silage  should  not  keep  well  for  the 
second  Winter.  We  have  fed  at  this  col¬ 
lege  silage  not  only  two,  but  even  three, 
and  in  one  case,  four  years  old  with  the 
very  best  success.  We  have  made  silage 
from  frosted  corn,  adding  water,  and  have 
found  it  to  .be  really  very  good  silage, 
though  not  so  good  as  that  made  from 
un  frosted  material.  I  hate  to  put  in  so 
many  if’s  but  1  am  sure  that  every  one 
of  them  is  essential  to  the  answer  T  have 
given.  c.  d.  smith. 

Michigan. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  no 
way  that  frosted  corn  can  be  handled  to 
so  good  advantage  as  in  the  silo.  Being 
somewhat  dry,  there  is  of  course  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  molding  from  the  heat  without  suf¬ 
ficient  moisture.  Adding  water  is  a  good 
plan  and  will  help  to  keep  it.  I  have  10 
acres  such  myself  this  year,  and  shall  be 
very  much  surprised  and  disappointed  if 
it  does  not  come  out  in  good  shape.  As 
to  keeping  two  or  three  years,  that  is  quite 
another  thing.  I  have  kept  silage  two 
years  and  found  it  just  as  good  the  sec¬ 


ond  Spring,  except  it  was  quite  acid.  I 
feel  quite  sure  had  it  been  kept  a  year 
longer  no  cattle  would  have  eaten  it  on 
account  of  its  acidity.  The  sugar  turns 
to  acetic  acid  very  much  as  with  cider 
and  vinegar.  In  the  frosted  corn  there  is 
doubtless  less  sugar  on  account  of  the 
cells  being  ruptured  by  the  frost;  conse¬ 
quently  less  danger  from  the  above  source. 
I  should  expect  that  there  would  be  dan¬ 
ger  from  fire-fanging.  Personally  I 
would  not  run  the  risk,  but  would  get 
cattle  to  eat  it  this  year;  make  more  ma¬ 
nure  to  grow  more  corn  or  something  else 
next  year.  e.  van  alstyne. 

Several  years  ago  I  filled  a  silo  in 
which  were  about  four  feet  of  silage, 
which  had  been  in  it  two  years,  and  which 
appeared  to  be  good.  Of  course  before 
filling  there  was  some  spoiled  silage  re¬ 
moved  from  the  top.  I  heard  of  a  case 
where  the  fajrner  had  in  the  bottom  of 
his  silo  silage  three  years  old ;  that  is,  he 
had  left  over  from  other  years,  filling  on 
top.  Of  course  the  bottom  half  or  third 
would  be  likely  to  keep  better  than  the 
top  two-thirds  would.  Some  years  ago  I 
set  up  my  machine  at  a  silo  and  cut  for 
two  days;  the  next  year  another  man  set 
up  and  cut  as  long  as  I  had  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  In  tlie  meantime  none  had  been  fed 
from  this  silo.  On  the  following  Sum¬ 
mer  T  had  occasion  to  be  at  the  place  for 
several  weeks,  and  as  they  had  their  cows 
in  the  barn  T  went  in  to  see  them  often. 
There  was  no  pasture,  but  little  hay,  and 
so  this  vear-old  silage  was  the  main  feed 
for  the  cows.  For  some  reason,  T  cannot 
explain  what,  this  silage  was  very  sour, 
smelling  more  like  vinegar  than  good 
silage.  T  tasted  the  milk,  and  that  had  a 
very  strong  taste  of  the  silage.  This 
man  kept  his  stock  only  a  short  time 
longer  at  this  place,  and  the  next  Fall  I 
cut  corn  there  again.  Before  doing  so  the 
silo  was  cleaned  out  and  several  tons  of 
sour  silage  carted  out  and  dumped  on  the 
land.  Why  this  silage  spoiled  in  the  way 
it  did  I  do  not  know,  for  there  was  a 
good  roof  on  the  silo,  and  the  corn  was 
good,  although  if  I  remember  right  the 
larger  part  of  the  ears  were  removed. 
Massachusetts.  jas.  b.  hoxie. 

A  Horse’s  Head. — Some  of  Landseer’s 
famous  paintings  show  heads  of  patient 
farm  horses,  hut  few  of  them  indicate  the 
true  character  shown  in  the  picture  at 
big.  381,  page  826.  This  horse  may  not 
have  any  longer  the  speed  required  to 
bring  the  doctor  in  a  case  of  emergency,  or 
the  strength  needed  to  haul  the  heavy 
farm  loads,  but  he  has  the  kindly  sym¬ 
pathy  and  patient  gentleness  which  mean 
much  in  farm  animals. 

Fresh  Sawdust  and  Fruit  Trees. 

L.  lirooklyn,  N.  T. — Can  you  give  me 
any  advice  as  to  whether  spruce  and  hem¬ 
lock  sawdust  (this  year’s)  would  be  injurious 
to  apple  trees  planted  two  years  ago,  and 
1,000  to  be  planted  next  Spring,  if  used  as  a 
mulch?  Straw,  coarse  bay  and  manure  are 
pretty  scarce  in  Vermont,  but  we  have  lots 
of  sawdust. 

Ans. — We  would  use  such  sawdust  for 
mulch  around  the  trees — not  close  to  the 
trunk — but  would  prefer  to  have  it  rotted 
first  or  used  for  bedding.  As  we  have 
often  explained,  the  danger  in  using  such 
fresh  sawdust  comes  from  an  acid  which 
it  contains.  To  make  sure  of  it  lime  can 
be  scattered  around  the  tree  before  the 
sawdust  is  put  on. 

Finding  Money. 

A  finds  money  on  the  floor  in  It’s  store. 

B  says  he  did  not  lose  it.  A  goes  to  B’s 
store  10  days  later.  The  person  who  lost 
the  money  has  not  called  for  it  yet.  Who 
does  the  money  belong  to  till  the  one  who 
lost  it  calls  for  it,  the  finder  or  the  owner 
of  tire  store?  f.  p. 

New  York. 

A,  the  finder,  is  entitled  to  retain  pos¬ 
session  of  the  money  against  everybody, 
except  the  owner.  B,  the  storekeeper,  has 
no  right  to  it  whatever.  The  fact  that  the 
money  was  found  in  B’s  store  gives  him 
no  right  to  it.  A,  however,  should  not 
appropriate  the  money  to  his  own  use  be¬ 
fore  first  having  made  every  reasonable 


effort  to  find  the  owner  and  restore  the 
money  to  him.  Otherwise  he  may  be 
guilty  of  larceny  under  Section  539  of  the 
Penal  Code  of  this  State.  After  A  has 
done  this  he  may,  if  no  one  proves  owner¬ 
ship,  appropriate  the  money. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


Undigested 

Coal 


“Clinkers"  mean  wasted  fuel  —  un¬ 
digested  heat — money  thrown  away. 
Trying  to  “pick  out”  clinkers  at  the 
ash-barrel  destroys  clothes  and  temper 
—  and  risks  your  health.  Why  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  the  clinker-producing,  old 
fashioned  heating  methods  ? 


American  x  Ideal 

il  Radiators  '-^IBoilers 


extract  the  full  volume  of  heat  from  every  ounce  of  fuel 
and  distribute  it  exactly  where  needed.  The  steam  or  hot 
water  radiators  are  set  close  to  or  underneath  the  windows, 
in  outer  hallways,  along  the  exposed  walls— to  meet  the 
incoming  cold.  The  home  is  warmed  uniformly.  A  turn 
of  the  valve  quickly  heats  the  radiators;  or  you  turn  them 
off  in  any  unused  rooms  and  SAVE  THE  HEAT.  Wo  have 
figures  that  show  the  fuel  saving  pays  for  the  outfit — which 
is  so  durable  it  outlasts  the  house  it  heats. 

Simple  to  put  into  OLD  or  new  buildings— cottages  to 
90-room  buildings — without  disturbance  to  building  or  oc¬ 
cupants.  Need  not  be  connected  to  street  water  supply. 
Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  “Heating  Investments  Suc¬ 
cessful.”  Enquiries,  stating  kind  and  size  of  building  you 
wish  to  heat,  are  very  welcome.  Our  goods  are  ware¬ 
housed  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry,  O. 


D  C  A  HU  J‘*)d  other  fruit  trees  at  wholesale  prices.  Pricelist 
I  CAUll  free.  It.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  J,  Stockley,  Del. 


HOW  TO  RID  YOUR  ORCHARD  OF 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


PATENTED  JULY  5,  1904. 


LIME,  SULPHUR  AND  SALT. 

Dilute  One  Dallon  of  “CONSOL”  with 
Forty  Ballons  of  Water,  hot  or  cold  ; 
Spray  with  any  Spray  Pump. 

The  Result  of  a  HALF  MILLION 
HOLLARS  in  experimental  work. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 

“  Valuable  Information  on  Orchard  Spraying.” 

A  Pleasure  to  Answer  Inquiries. 


AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE 
DISTRIBUTING  CO., 

Martinsburg,  West  Virginia. 


SPECIALLY  PREPARED  FOR 

NEW  SPRAYING 
MIXTURES. 

See  October  numbers  of  RURAL  NEW- YORKER 

One  Barrel  Makes  500  Gallons. 

Delivered  any  It  R.  Station  East  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  for  $5.00  in  advance. 

CHARLES  WARNER  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  V°r°antceedn; 

Tol  gal  add  49  gallons  of  water  and  ready  for  spraying 
CONVENIENT  and  EFFECTIVE.  Cost  only  $1 
MONEY  ORDE R ,  R EG  1ST E RE D  L KTT E R or CH ECK 
SMEIJET  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

S.  E.  Cor.  11th  and  Master  8treets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LARGEST  PEACH  TREE 

GROWERS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  general 
Nursery  Stock. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


850,000 


GRAPEVINES 

69  Varieties.  A  No  Small  Fruit.,  Tree,  Ac.  Beet  root¬ 
ed  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  lfcc. 
Descriptive  price-list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREOONIA.H.V. 


■uBERCKMANS 


CO. 


AC/GC/STA  GA 


TREES  TREES  TREES 

400,000  Apple,  300,000  Peach. 
50,000  Pear,  40,000  Sour  Cherry, 
40,000  Japan  Plums. 

Best  packing,  best  grading,  best  prices,  best,  trees; 
best  place  to  buy  orchards.  Jobbers  supplied.  Ourfree 
catalogue  is  meaty.  Nougents.  Firm  not  impersonal 
Woodview  Nurseries,  B.  3,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa 


K  FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accumtely  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


KEVITT’S  PLANTS 


GOOD  ENOUGH  FOR  ME.  Athenia,  N.  J. 


ELDORADO  AND  GOLDEN 
QUEEN  PLANTS.  Address, 
Box  227,  North  Collins.  N  Y 


RAY  PEACH 

New  to  the  market  but  very  choice, 
tested,  16  years  a  record  bearer, 
limited.  Order  early.  Ever y 
fine  variety  in  our  matchless  peach  cli¬ 
mate.  Fine  new  catalog.  Write  for  it. 

Harrison’s  Hurseries.Box  29,  Berlin,  Md 


BULBS 

&&  tures  for  the  lawn 
and  pleasure  ground. 


FOR  FALL 
PLANTING 


Hyacinths,  Tulips.  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  &e 
Ouu  New  Bulb  Catalogue  is  sent  free.  It  tells 
all  about  the  best  bulbs,  also  seasonable  seeds 
and  plants,  including  our  celebrated  grass  mix- 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES  NEW  ENGLAND 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  '  stock  grown  in  the  United  8tates.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  Fall  planting— advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations,  free 

Catalogue  for  the  asking  t 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


BARTLETT,  BIG  SECKEL  AND  BOSC. 

THE  THREE  GREAT  HIGH  QUALITY  business  Pears  Our  trees  are  bred  from  buds  selected 
for  us  by  Geo  T  Powell  and  others  The  BEST  TREES  and  the  SAFEST  TREES  monev  can  buy  Our 
TREE  BREEDER  gives  prices  on  Fruit  Trees  ordered  now  with  part  payment,  for  early  Spring  shipment. 

The  Tree  Breeder.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  JOANS  VLLLE,  N.  X. 


TREES 


$5  PER  100.  FREIGHT  PAID. 


Apples  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 
name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 
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TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 

A  mortgage  was  given  on  a  farm  in  Kan¬ 
sas  May  1,  1888,  to  a  party  in  New  York 
State.  It  was  made  payable  in  five  years. 
The  interest  has  been  paid  up  to  May  1,  1904.. 
Will  this  mortgage  ever  outlaw  if  the  interest 
Is  paid  annually?  k.  d. 

New  York. 

The  mortgage  referred  to  will  never 
outlaw  while  the  interest  provided  therein 
is  paid  promptly. 

1.  In  case  of  a  little  boy  living  in  family 
and  called  by  family  name,  both  first  and 
surname,  has  he  any  legal  right?  If  not, 
can  it  be  made  his  legal  name  by  christening 
without  adoption?  Can  money  invested 
for  him  in  bank  or  otherwise,  using  his  pres¬ 
ent  name,  be  claimed  by  him  when  he 
reaches  manhood?  2.  Is  there  any  law  in 
regard  to  children  using  indecent  language 
on  school  grounds,  and  what  is  it?  What 
would  he  the  penalty  for  exposing  child's 
person  on  public  highway  and  “spanking” 
him  by  older  boys?  inquirer. 

New  York. 

1.  The  child  referred  to  has  no  strictly 
legal  right  to  any  name  other  than  his 
own,  and  cannot  accpiire  such  right  except 
through  adoption  or  legislative  act. 
Money,  however,  invested  for  him  under 
his  assumed  name  can  be  recovered  by 
him  upon  attaining  his  majority.  2.  The 
using  of  indecent  language,  the  exposing 
of  a  child’s  person  or  the  spanking  of  a 
child  are  each  punishable,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  magistrate,  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year  or  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  $500  or  both. 

1.  If  I  buy  a  farm  in  the  Estate  of  New  York 
or  New  Jersey,  pay  $1,000  down,  balance  to 
be  left  on  “straight  mortgage,"  what  are  the 
steps  to  be  taken  to  make  the  sale  legal  and 
put  on  record?  2.  Should  I  make  a  small 
payment  on  the  property  to  hold  it  before  I 
know  for  certain  that  I  can  get  a  clear  title? 

3.  Whom  do  I  consult  to  have  the  title 
searched?  4.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  the 
property  surveyed?  5.  About  what  would  it 
cost  to  have  surveyed  and  title  searched ; 
farm  about  100  acres?  6.  Would  I  have  to 
stand  the  expense  of  searching  if  it  does  not 
prove  a  clear  title?  7.  What  does  the  term 
“straight  mortgage"  mean?  j.  e.  g. 

New  York. 

1.  The  customary  steps  in  consummat¬ 
ing  a  purchase  of  real  estate  are,  first,  the 
execution  of  the  contract ;  second,  exam¬ 
ination  of  title  by  purchaser;  third,  de¬ 
livery  of  deed  by  vendor,  and  execution 
and  delivery  of  purchase  money  mort¬ 
gage,  if  any,  by  purchaser;  fourth,  re¬ 
cording  deed  and  mortgage.  2.  A  small 
payment  upon  the  execution  of  the  con¬ 
tract  for  purchase  is  advisable.  3.  A 
competent  and  reliable  local  attorney 
should  be  consulted  concerning  searching 
and  examination  of  title.  4.  A  survey  of 
farm  property  is  not  usually  necessary, 
but  is  desirable.  5.  The  cost  of  search¬ 
ing  and  examining  the  title  depends  to 
a  certain  extent  upon  the  value  of  the 
property  searched  against  and  the  obsta¬ 
cles  encountered  in  the  records.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  cost  of  a  survey  you  shouIH 
consult  a  local  surveyor.  G.  In  the  event 
of  the  title  proving  bad  you  could  recover 
all  reasonable  expenses  from  the  vendor. 
7.  The  term  “straight”  means  “unquali¬ 
fied”  strictly,  but  when  used  colloquially 
in  the  expression  “straight  mortgage”  its 
meaning  varies  with  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  used. 

Plants  for  a  Shaded  Border. 

E.  8.,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. — What  her¬ 
baceous  planting  can  you  recommend  for  a 
border  running  east  and  west,  with  a  stone 
wall  about  tw'o  feet  six  inches  high  on  north 
side  and  trees  which  give  partial  shade  on 
the  south?  tied  geraniums  grew  there  fairly 
well  this  Summer.  Are  there'  choice  dwarf 
Rhododendrons  that  will  do  well  in  such  a 
situation  ? 

Ans. — The  native  Azaleas,  Vaseyi,  ar- 
borescens  and  nudiflora  would  succeed 
better  than  most  Rhododendrons  with  the 
exception  of  R.  punctatum,  very  hardy 
with  small  resistant  foliage  and  rose- 
colored  flowers.  A  few  bright  Azalea 
mollis,  yellow  and  orange,  would  give 
variety.  Suitable  perennials  would  be 
Alstromeria  aurantiaca  (plant  10  inches 
deep  and  cover  with  sand)  ;  Anemone 
Japonica  Queen  Charlotte;  Anthericum; 
Asclepias  tuberosa ;  Clematis  Davidiana ; 
sweet  William;  Funkias;  Heuchera;  In- 


carvillea  Delavayi ;  Lychnis  Chalcedonica ; 
Monarda  didyma  splendens ;  Iris,  German 
and  Japan;  Papaver  bracteatum ;  Myo- 
sotis  palustris;  Spiraea  filipendula  fl.  pi. 
and  Gladstone;  Veronica  spicata ;  l  ri- 
cyrtis  hirta  nigra ;  violets  and  paeonies. 
One  or  two  Japan  maples,  Acer  poly- 
morphum  dissectum  atropurpureum  or  A. 
p.  sangttineum  would  be  striking  additions 
if  they  are  not  elsewhere  on  the  grounds. 

Oleander  and  Throat  Trouble. 

C.  W.  F.,  Summit,  N.  J. — Is  an  oleander 
bush  harmful  to  the  health  if  kept  iu  the 
house  during  the  Winter?  My  aunt  lias  read 
iu  some  paper  that  it  produces  throat  trouble. 

Ans. — There  is  nothing  in  the  story. 
You  need  have  no  fear. 

Vinegar  Questions. 

A.  K.,  Canada. — 1.  What  is  the  best  and 
quickest,  way  to  make  a  cider  vinegar?  2. 
Is  cider  vinegar  as  good  as  any  other  kind? 

3.  Would  it  be  a  good  investment  to  make  sev¬ 
eral  barrels  of  cider  to  sell  as  vinegar  in  a  year 
or  two?  4.  Would  a  linseed  oil  barrel  do  for 
holding  cider  and  vinegar?  5.  Give  recipe 
for  keeping  cider  sweet  for  drinking. 

Ans. — 1.  In  order  to  make  vinegar  from 
cider  quickly  it  is  necessary  to  expose  it 
to  the  air  at  a  temperature  of  75  to  90 
degrees.  Some  commercial  vinegar  mak¬ 
ers  have  an  apparatus  consisting  of 
wooden  shelves  in  which  little  channels 
are  cut.  The  cider  is  conducted  from  the 
vat  or  barrel  in  a  very  small  stream  to 
these  shelves,  over  which  a  quantity  of 
vinegar  has  first  been  run.  The  cider 
passing  through  these  channels  drops 
from  one  shelf  to  another,  and  sometimes 
one  exposure  of  this  sort  is  enough.  A 
simple  way  of  making  a  small  quantity  is 
to  let  it  run  in  a  very  small  stream 
through  a  trough  say  10  feet  long,  from 
one  barrel  to  another.  Any  plan  for  thor¬ 
ough  exposure  to  the  air  will  answer.  If 
one  is  in  no  hurry  vinegar  will  make  itself. 
Barrels  left  with  the  bung  out  in  a  clean 
cellar  for  several  months  will  usually  be 
found  all  right.  The  addition  of  a  little 
vinegar  ferment,  or  mother,  from  a  cask 
of  partly-made  vinegar  will  hasten  the 
process.  2.  Many  prefer  cider  vinegar  to 
any  of  the  wine  vinegars.  When  made 
from  good  cider  and  kept  clean  the  flavor 
is  very  fine.  3.  In  almost  every  town 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  cider  vinegar. 

4.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  linseed  oil 
barrel  could  be  so  thoroughly  cleaned  that 
it  would  not  flavor  the  vinegar.  5.  The 
most  practical  way  is  to  heat  the  cider. 
140  to  150  degrees  being  sufficient  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  ferment  germs.  This  gives  it  a 
peculiar  flavor,  however,  somewhat  like 
dried  fruit. 


ELECTRIC  hwacon 

lasts  that  long  under  ordinary  conditions.  First  the  life 
of  a  wagon  depends  upon  the  wheels.  This  one  is 
equipped  with  our  Fleet  rlcKtccl  Wheels,  with  straight 
or  stagger  spokes  and  wide  tires.  Wheels  any  height 
from  24  to  60  in.  It  lasts  because  tires  can’t  get  loose,  no 
re-setting,  hubs  can’t  crack  or  spokes  become  loose,  fel¬ 
loes  can’t  rot,  swell  or  dry  out.  Angle  steel  hounds. 

THOUSANDS  NOWIN  DAILY  USE. 

Don’t  ouy  a  wngon  until  you  get  our  fre«  book,  ‘‘Farm  Savin**. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL*  CO..  Box  88  Quincy, ill*. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

,  We  are  the  largest  manuf  au> 
tuters  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheel*  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  1 7  HAVANA,  ILL. 


FROM  MAINE  TO  CALIFORNIA 

has  lots  of  Page  Fence  which  has  stood  for  years. 
Paring  knife  (from  Page  wire)  and  catalog  free. 
Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co..  Box  77,  Adrian,  Mich, 


DO  YOU  GET  UP  WITH  A  LAME  BACK? 

Have  You  Uric  Acid,  Rheumatism  or  Bladder 

Trouble  ? 


Rain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back  is  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  kidney  trouble.  It  is 
Nature’s  timely  warning  to  show  you  that 
the  track  of  health  is  not  clear. 

If  these  danger  signals  are  unheeded, 
more  serious  results  are  sure  to  follow ; 
Bright’s  disease  which  is  the  worst  form  of 
kidney  trouble  may  steal  upon  you. 

The  mild  and  the  extraordinary  effect  of 
the  world-famous  kidney  and  bladder  rem¬ 
edy,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  is  soon  real¬ 
ized.  It  stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful 
cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases.  A  trial 
will  convince  anyone — and  you  may  have  a 
sample  bottle  free,  by  mail. 

Swamp-Root  Entirely  Cured  Me. 


Among  the  many  famous  cures  of  Swamp-Roof 
investigated  by  Rural  New-Yorker,  the  one  we 
publish  this  week  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
speaks  In  the  highest  terms  of  the  wonderful 
curative  properties  of  this  great  kidney  remedy. 

Gentlemen— I  attribute  my  present  good 
health  to  Swamp-Root.  I  suffered  many  years 
with  kidney  troubleand  hudan  almost  constant 
pain  In  my  hack.  Your  great  remedy,  Swamp- 
Root,  cured  my  trouble,  and  I  have  since  been 
perfectly  well. 

Yours  truly. 

It.  H.  Chalker,  Ex.  Chief  of  Police, 

Ozark,  Ala. 

Lame  back  is  only  one  symptom  of  kidney 
trouble — one  of  many.  Other  symptoms 
showing  that  you  need  Swamp-Root  are, 
obliged  to  pass  water  often  during  the  day 
and  to  get  up  many  times  at  night,  inability 
to  hold  your  urine,  smarting  or  irritation  in 
passing,  brick-dust  or  sediment  in  the  urine, 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  uric  acid,  constant 
headache,  dizziness,  sleeplessness,  poor  diges¬ 
tion,  nervousness,  irregular  heart-beating, 
rheumatism,  bloating^  irritability,  worn-out 
feeling,  lack  of  ambition,  loss  of  flesh,  sallow 
complexion. 

If  your  water  when  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  a  glass  or  bottle  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  forms  a  sediment  or  settling,  or  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  it  is  evidence 
that  your  kidneys  and  bladder  need  immediate  attention. 

In  taking  Swamp-Root  you  afford  natural  help  to  Nature,  for  Swamp-Root  is  the 
most  perfect  healer  and  gentle  aid  to  the  kidneys  that  is  known  to  medical  science. 


To  Prove  What  SWAMP-ROOT,  the  Great  Kidney,  Liver  ami  Bladder 

Remedy,  Will  do  for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  Rural  New-Yorker 

May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  Absolutely  Free  by  Mail. 

EDITORIAL  NOTE.  — In  order  to  prove  the  wonderful  merits  of  Swamp-Root 
you  may  have  a  sample  bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  information,  both  sent  absolutely 
free  by  mail.  The  book  contains  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial 
letters  received  from  men  and  women  cured.  The  value  and  success  of  Swamp-Root 
is  so  well  Known  that  our  readers  are  advised  to  send  for  a  sample  bottle.  In  sending 
your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  be  sure  to  say  you  read  this 
generous  offer  in  the  “New  York  City  Rural  New-Yorker.”  1  he  proprietors  of  this 
paper  guarantee  the  genuineness  of  this  offer. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

Is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  In  Conn.,  Ill., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Case  Bros.,  1«-18  Main  St..  Colchester.  Conn. 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  Inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J.  W.  WYNKOOP,  R.  R-  No.  4,  Erie,  Pa. 


imowm 


-r/K-IrPAYS  THE 


(Heaviest  Fence  Made.  AllNo.  9  Steel  Wire 

15  to  35  CENTS  PER  ROD  DELIVERED 

LWe  also  sell  direct  to  farmers  atwholesale  prices, ; 
^Coiled  Spring,  Barb  and  Soft  Galvanized  Wire. 
Write  for  Fence  Book  showing  no  styles. 

VTHE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


CO. 


OUR  CAMPAIGN 


is  not  over;  we  continue  to  manufacture  and  sell 
the  Frost  Fence,  containing  more  weight,  twice  the 
strength  and  three  times  the  wearing  qualities  of  the 
best  woven  wire  fabric  on  the  market. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Stands  Against  a  Stampede 

A  drove  cannot  drive  through  it— bull-headed  butting  won’t  down 
it.  There  is  ample  strength  in  every  strand  to  stand  the  strain  in 

FENCE 

A  fence  that  keeps  its  strength 
and  stands  for  years.  Being 
the  largest  fence  manufacturers 
in  the  world,  mining  our  own 
ore  from  our  own  mines,  oper¬ 
ating  our  own  furnaces  and 
mills — in  fact,  doing  it  all  from 
raw  product  to  finished  fence, 
enables  us  to  save  every  cent 
savable  in  the  production  of  a 
good  fence.  A  reliable  dealer 
in  every  town  handles  and 
guarantees  our  fences.  You  should  go  to  him  and  let  him  explain  the  merits 
of  ELLWOOD  FENCE  before  buying  any  other  kind. 

Our  Free  Fence  Book  tells  a  lot  you  should  know  about  a  good  fence.  Send  for  it. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.i40»  Chicago,  New  York,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
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Ruralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

A  Fair  Crop  of  Peaches. — Peach 
blooms  were  less  injured  by  the  excessive 
cold  of  last  Winter  than  growers  antici¬ 
pated.  Many  buds  with  blackened  centers 
could  be  found  in  early  April,  but,  on  the 
whole,  blooms  were  scarcely  thinned 
enough  to  prevent  trees  from  overbearing. 
There  were  no  injurious  frosts  after  the 
sound  buds  began  to  swell,  anc  the  bloom¬ 
ing  period  of  most  varieties  was  generally 
favorable,  cue  only  defect  being  an  appar¬ 
ent  scarcity  of  bees  and  pollenizing  in¬ 
sects.  Leaf-curl  was  very  prevalent,  and 
curtailed  the  crop  on  untreated  trees,  but 
where  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur  washes 
before  blooming  there  was  only  trifling 
damage.  Curculios  and  related  insects 
did  little  harm,  while  the  “June  drop”  of 
injured  and  imperfect  fruits  was  pro¬ 
portionally  less  than  usual,  leaving  many 
trees  over-burdened  at  ripening.  A  long 
period  of  hot  and  rainy  weather  in  July 
and  August  favored  Monilia  rot,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  quite  severe  test  of  the  susceptibility 
of  certain  varieties.  The  rot  was  ap¬ 
parently  not  controlled  in  the  least  by 
spraying  in  March  with  the  liver  of  sul¬ 
phur-lime  wash.  Applications  of  wood 
ashes,  muriate  of  potash  and  dissolved 
rock,  equal  parts,  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  to  a  five-year  tree,  in  April,  evi¬ 
dently  caused  the  fruits  to  color  well, 
and  lessened  the  tendency  of  the  pits  to 
cling  as  compared  with  untreated  trees. 
The  following  varieties  are  described 
about  in  the  order  of  their  ripening.  Trees 
planted  four  and  five  years  ago. 

Sneed  and  Greensboro. — First  fruits 
from  Sneed  fit  for  table  use  July  9. 
About  30  per  cent  rotted  before  softening. 
Greensboro  followed  in  eight  days.  The 
latter  has  a  tender  skin,  but  was  least 
troubled  by  rot.  Both  are  fine  varieties 
for  the  season  when  well  ripened ;  green¬ 
ish  white  with  red  cheeks.  The  quality 
is  very  good  for  first  earlies.  Both  are 
tenacious  clingstones.  The  trees  are 
sturdy  growers  and  bear  when  quite 
small.  Greensboro  bears  the  largest 
peaches  and  is  usually  a  trifle  later.  Both 
are  good  for  home  use  or  near  market. 

Triumph. — The  only  early  freestone 
worth  growing  here.  Ripens  with  Alex¬ 
ander  just  as  Greensboro  is  over.  Tree 
rather  slow  grower,  but  bears  young. 
Blooms  late  and  appears  quite  hardy  in 
bud.  Inclined  to  over-bear  every  year 
under  good  culture.  Fruits  small,  oblong 
with  a  small  pointed  pit;  almost  free 
when  fully  ripe.  Color  bright  red  and 
yellow  with  yellow  flesh ;  quality  excel¬ 
lent.  Rots  considerably  in  muggy 
weather. 

Carman. — The  third  successive  crop 
borne  this  season  on  our  Carman  trees 
was  large  and  vgry  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance.  but  unusually  wet  weather  at  the 
ripening  period  converted  the  fruits,  nor¬ 
mally  almost  free,  into  decided  cling¬ 
stones,  but  did  not  succeed  in  causing 
much  rot  in  this  most  useful  and  resist¬ 
ant  variety.  The  peaches  were  large, 
richly  colored  and  more  desirable  for 
home  use  and  market  than  any  ripening 
the  first  week  in  August.  Although  the 
flavor  for  table  use  was  impaired  by  dull, 
rainy  weather,  the  canning  and  preserving 
qualities  were  well  retained.  Carman  is 
proving  the  best  second  early  peach  we 
grow. 

Waddell  is  a  fine  successor  to  Carman, 
coming  in  eight  to  ten  days  later.  It  is 
strong  in  growth,  apparently  very  hardy, 
but  does  not  appear  quite  as  prolific  on 
our  soil.  The  peaches  are  large,  creamy 
white  with  a  fine  blush,  and  of  good 
quality  for  any  use  when  ripe.  Like  Car¬ 
man,  this  variety  is  very  resistant  to  rot, 
and  is  a  long  keeper  and  good  shipper. 
Semi  or  full  cling  in  wet  weather  but 
quite  free  if  ripening  during  dry  weather. 

Holderbaum. — This  was  widely  ad¬ 
vertised  as  immense  in  size,  extremely 
productive  and  phenomenally  hardy  in 
bloom,  bud  and  wood.  Our  trees  are  now 
seven  years  from  the  bud,  and  are  all 
strong,  thrifty  specimens,  but  have  only 
borne  a  few  medium-sized  peaches, 


creamy  yellow  with  red  cheek  on  the 
sunny  side.  The  pit  is  small  and  nearly 
free,  flesh  very  light  yellow  with  red 
streaks;  flavor  sweet  and  rich;  quality 
about  the  best  of  all  varieties  on  trial.  If 
the  Holderbaum  would  bear  more  fruits 
we  would  like  it  best  of  any  midsummer 
variety.  The  very  few  bloom  buds  thus 
far  set  \vere  not  injured  by  the  hard 
freezing  of  last  Winter,  nor  were  any  of 
the  branches  harmed.  Little  affected  by 
rot. 

Admiral  Dewey. — Tree  a  fine,  upright 
grower.  A  four-year  specimen  bore  a 
scattering  crop  of  large  yellow  semi-cling 
peaches,  with  watery  flesh  of  indifferent 
quality.  Three-fourths  of  the  fruits  rot¬ 
ted  before  ripening.  Season,  first  week  in 
August. 

Champion.  —  Makes  an  unusually 
strong,  upright  tree ;  fast  grower.  Fruits, 
large  and  round,  cream  white  with  light 
blush.  High,  rich  quality;  fairly  pro¬ 
ductive  on  young  trees.  Semi-cling,  in¬ 
clined  to  become  free  in  dry  weather.  A 
very  desirable  peach  for  any  purpose,  the 
most  noticeable  defect  with  us  is  a  suscep¬ 
tibility  to  rot  when  fruits  are  nearly 
grown. 

Tyhurst. — Grown  from  buds  from  a 
southern  correspondent  who  failed  to  give 
his  address.  Tree  tall  and  rapid  in 
growth,  bears  heavily  every  year.  Peaches 
small,  round,  yellow,  with  dry,  yellow 
flesh  ;  freestone.  Quality  sweet  and  rich, 
excellent  for  canning.  Does  not  rot. 
Ripens  about  August  20. 

Elriv. — From  J.  W.  Kerr,  Denton,  Md. 
A  cross  between  Elberta  and  Early  Riv¬ 
ers.  Tree  vigorous  and  bushy  in  growth. 
At  four  years  bears  a  fine  crop  of  large, 
pale  yellow  peaches,  juicy  and  of  good 
quality;  clingstone,  inclined  to  rot. 
Ripened  in  early  August. 

Summer  Snow. — A  very  distinct  va¬ 
riety  with  large  snow-white  blooms.  Tree 
strong  and  rapid  in  growth  with  very 
dark  foliage.  Very  productive,  setting 
peaches  in  clusters  all  over  the  tree. 
Fruits  medium  size,  cream  white  skin 
with  solid  rubber-like  white  flesh.  A 
most  tenacious  cling.  Agreeable  vinous 
flavor  when  ripe.  Good  for  pickling  or 
canning  whole.  The  firm  white  flesh  is 
useful  in  the  fresh  state  for  making  up 
fruit  salads.  Season  late  August. 

Globe. — An  upright  but  slender  tree ; 
productive.  Peaches  very  large,  dark  yel¬ 
low  with  conspicuous  red  blush.  Quality 
very  good,  freestone.  A  very  desirable 
variety.  , 

Lady  Incold. — Originated  in  Tennessee 
about  10  years  ago.  Tree  vigorous  and 
spreading  in  growth.  Extremely  pro¬ 
ductive.  Fruits  moderate  in  size,  dark 
yellow  with  much  bright  red.  Deep  yel¬ 
low  flesh  ;  freestone.  Fine  quality  for  any 
purpose.  Not  disposed  to  rot.  Ripens  in 
mid- September. 

Wonderful.  —  Strong-growing  tree; 
very  productive.  Fruits  dark  yellow  with 
red  cheek.  Dry  yellow  flesh  of  good 
quality;  freestone.  Late  September. 

Emperor. — Makes  a  fine  tree,  but  is  a 
shy  bearer  five  years  after  planting. 
Large  dull  yellow  freestone  peaches  of 
fine  quality,  ripening  in  early  October. 

Iron  Mountain. — The  latest  variety  on 
trial.  Vigorous  and  extremely  productive 
tree.  Annual  crop  of  large  white  free¬ 
stone  peaches  holding  on  until  October 
14.  Very  good  quality  for  so  late  a 
variety. 

Everbearing. — Has  killed  back  three 
successive  Winters,  and  consequently  has 
not  fruited ;  discarded. 

Success,  Elrose,  Denton,  Hiley,  Queen, 
Belle  of  Georgia,  Frances,  and  a  number 
of  novelties  are  under  trial,  but  have  not 
yet  fruited.  All  grow  well  in  our  soil. 

w.  V.  F. 

Apples  in  Pastures. — Almost  every  New 
England  pasture  has  more  or  less  wild  apple 
trees,  and  these  are  usually  loaded  every 
year.  The  apples  furnish  some  food  for  the 
cows,  hut  1  believe  one  would  he  better  off  If 
they  were  all  out  of  the  way.  If  the  cows 
at  this  time  of  the  year  go  into  a  new  pas¬ 
ture  there  is  danger  that  some  cow  may  find 
a  tree  or  two  ahead  of  her  neighbors,  and  at 
night  or  the  next  day  you  will  find  her 
“drunk"  and  her  profit  for  the  rest  of  the 
season  is  knocked  out.  These  scattered  apple 
trees  keep  the  cows  on  the  run  about  half  the 
time,  and  they  use  up  a  good  deal  of  their 
food  that  ought  to  go  to  milk  in  this  chasing 
from  tree  to  tree.  Apples  are  good  feed  for 
cows,  but  the  barn  is  the  place  to  feed  them. 

H.  G.  M. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Plastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Water  Proof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Ho  I  se<l  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  Not  Shrink  or  Crack. 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  Not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R.  N.-Y. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS  DOWS 
TREES 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDINC  SAWINC  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 
■with  it  than  2  men  in  any  other  way,  ami  doit  easier.  Send  f,,r 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
sod  tcetimomsl*  from  thousand.  Firat  order  Becurea  apencr.  Addrtu 
__  .  FOLDINC  SAWINC  MACHINE  CO., 

16  &  18  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Get  the  genuine— there  are  substitutes  that 
are  but  part  rubber,  made  to  sell  cheap. 
Buckskin  is  all  rubber,  pure,  new  rubber,  the 
only  tiling  that  wears  10$  reduction  means  20% 
less  wear.  Insist  on  seeing  Buck¬ 
skin  Trademark — it’s  on  every 
pair.  We  sell  retailers  by  cata¬ 
log;  cut  out  jobbers’  and  travel¬ 
ing  men’s  expense  and  put  that 
money  into  quality.  Write  us  if 
your  dealer  doesn’t  handle  the 
Buckskin.  A  special  offer  to  you 
to  introduce  in  your  locality  if 
you  are  the  first  one  writing. 

NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST. 

W rite  today. 

BANNER  RUBBER  CO. 

2S0  Bittner  Street,  St.  Louie,  Mo. 
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'“5-TOIt  SCALE 

PITIE5S  AND  SHALLOW  PIT. 


FREE  TRIAL’ 


SEED  DOW IV  THIS  FALL  WITH 


HUBBARD’S 


FERTILIZER 


FOR  CRASS  AND  CRAIN . 
TOF-DRESS  NEXT  STRING  WITH 


HUBBARD’S 


FERTILIZER 


FOR  OATS  AND  TOF-DRESSING. 

These  are  the  Famous  Hay  Makers  used  and  recommended  by  Hon.  Geo.  M.  Clark,  of  Hlgganum,  Ct. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Til©  Rogers  cfc  Hntotoard.  Co., 

Middletown,  Oonnecticut- 


STOCK  COMFORT 

If  you  would  realize  the  most  profit  from  poultry  and  live  stock,  you  should 
see  that  they  are  carefully  protected  from  extreme  heat  or  cold.  An  old  leaky 
barn  endangers  the  life  and  health  of  live  stock.  If  your  barns  and  other 
farm  buildings  are  roofed  with 

Rex  FUntkote  Roofing 

I  the  improved  condition  of  your  stock  more  than  pays  for  the  cost.  Rex 
Flintkote  Roofing  is  waterproof  and  fire-resisting,  and  water  with  which 
it  comes  in  contact  can  be  used  for  domestic  purposes.  If  you  own  or 
occupy  a  farm  building,  our  roofing  book  will  interest  you.  Let  us  send 
it  with  free  samples,  and  our  agent’s  name  in  your  locality. 

J.  A.  &.  W.  BIRD  &  CO.,  70  India  St..  Boston,  Mass. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  BOY"  EVERY1  ROLL 


THE  IMPROVED  GRIMM  SAP  SPOUT  AND  COVER. 

The  Spout  produces  one-fourth  more  sap,  without  injury  to  the 
trees;  the  Cover  excludes  rain  and  snow.  Better  quality  and  no 
waste  pays  their  cost  in  one  season.  This  is  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  20  per  cent,  discount  on  Cash  orders  during  the  month  of 
November.  Sample  Spouts  and  Catalogue  “  G  ”  free. 

G.  H.  GRIMM  &  CO.,  Rutland,  Vt.  and  Montreal,  P.  Q. 


CUTAWAY  vTOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  liog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  A  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
'  new  cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,0U0  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  , 

Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  10  In.  deep.  14  In.  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass.wild  mustard,  charlock, hard 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir’lars 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

Hlgganum,  Conn.,  C.  S.  A. 


Our  latest  pattern 
Pitless  Seale. 
(Patents  Pending.) 


You  Can  Save  From  S30  to  S50 

...BY  BUYING  OUR... 

“IINODIG” 

No  Pit  to  Dig.  8  inches  Over  All.  Steel  Frame. 

This  Scale  !s  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  V>  rite  for  tree  catalogue. 

National  Pitless  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  Z.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Do  not  be  deceived.  It  will  cost  you  only  a  postage  stamp  to  ascertain  tile 
facts  about  the  ‘“Pitless”  scale  war  waged  against  us  by  McDonald.  Bros.  If 
you  contemplate  purchase  of  a  scale  you  will  be  vastly  repaid- by  writing  us. 


NEED  A  NEW 


I  jlllllllllillllllHf  | 
I  iiiiiiiiiiauiiHM 
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UfiiiiissiniiH 
Mill 


For  old  or  new  buildings  of  any  kind  use 

PAROID  ROOFING 


The  roof  with  quality  and  durability  In  It.  You’ll  be  surprised  at  Its  low  costand 
longlife.  Any  one  can  apply  it.  Contains  no  tur.  Slate  color.  Each  roll  contains 
a  complete  roofing  kit.  Don't  take  an  imitation;  get  tiie  genuine.  Send  for 

Free  Sample  and  book  on  “Building  Economy."  Established  In  1817. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  East  Walpole,  Mass.,  or  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicaqo. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Planting  Close  to  Plowing. — Here  is  a 
question  from  a  reader  in  Maine: 

"Last  Kail  I  plowed  a  piece  of  sod  and 
harrowed  it  quite  well.  This  Spring  1  gave 
it  a  good  coat  of  manure  and  cross-plowed  it, 
harrowed  it  well  and  planted  potatoes.  I  got 
a  nice  crop  and  less  weeds  than  before. 
Some  of  my  good  neighbors  claim  that  a 
piece  of  ground,  should  be  planted  in  from 
one  to  two  days  after  breaking.  I  would  like 
the  opinion  of  the  Hope  Farm  man  and  other 
readers  on  this  matter.”  f.  n.  b. 

I  have  never  found  any  cast-iron  rule  about 
farming.  On  a  light,  open  soil,  in  a  dry 
time,  I  should  want  to  get  the  potatoes  into 
the  ground  as  soon  after  plowing  as  possi- 
It  would  pay  in  some  cases  to  roll  such 
after  planting,  and  then  take  a  weeder 
scratch  over  the  surface.  The  object  of 
would  be  to  hold  the  moisture  in  the 


it 
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soil.  Turning  the  soil  over  of  course  opens 
it  and  causes  a  loss  of  moisture.  The  longer 
it  stays  open  the  more  moisture  it  loses. 
The  object  of  rolling  the  soil  is  to  pack 
close  around  the  potato  seed.  Hut 
soil  were  left  packed  down  hard  by  the  roller 
It  would  “cake"  or  crust  and  still  lose  its 
moisture.  By  working  the  upper  surface 
with  a  weeder  we  prevent  evaporation  much 
the  same  as  when  wo  put  a  mulch  on  the 
ground. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  would  not 
do  for  general  advice.  If  a  man  tried  it  on 
heavy  soil,  or  in  a  wet  time,  he  might 
his  crop.  In  the  first  case  there  was 
enough  moisture  and  the  object  was  to  hold 
all  we  can  of  it.  In  the  other  case  there 
would  be  too  much  moisture  and  we  must 
get  rid  of  some  of  it.  By  leaving  the  fur¬ 
rows  open  for  a  time  we  get  rid  of  some  of 
the  moisture,  and  enable  the  soil  to  get 
warmer.  We  would  not  of  course  roll  such 
soil.  Strawy  manure  will  usually  warm  up 
such  soils  because  it  lets  in  the  warmer  air. 

I  do  not,  therefore,  believe  that  we  should 
always  plant  one  or  two  days  after  plowing. 
We  should  go  by  the  condition  of  the  soil, 
and  it  takes  nice  judgment  to  tell  when  the 
soil  is  right.  Some  men  are  called  “book 
farmers”  because  they  depend  on  printed  ad¬ 
vice  without  cultivating  judgment  about  such 
operations.  Advice  from  others  is  useful, 
but  a  good  farmer  must  also  have  the  “in¬ 
stinct”  which  comes  from  long  observation 
and  experience. 

Stone  Drains. — A  reader  in  Pennsylvania 
asks  about 
questions. 

“Will  you  tell  me 
struct  stone  drains  to 
to  drain  land 
stones  on  my 
cha.se  tile.  , 

A  stone  drain  is  a  makeshift  at  best.  It 
is  not  as  good  as  tile.  Some  people  simply 
iii"  a  ditch,  throw'  in  stones,  cover  with 
earth,  and  think  they  have  a  good  drain. 
There  must  be  a  clear  throat  or  open  passage 
in  any  drain 
away.  Dig 
grade 

vvi t h  flat '  sides' *at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
so  as 
and  cover 


apples  that  are  a  disgrace  to  the  farm.  Hogs 
have  their  place  in  an  orchard,  but  they  will 
not  kill  all  the  worms.  They  do  not  deal  in 
Paris-green  and  they  cannot  catch  all  the 
worms. 

Stock  Matters. — The  young  pullets  have 
not  begun  to  lay,  but  are  crazy  for  food.  It 
takes  courage  to  pile  the  grain  into  them 
with  no  returns  in  sight,  and  yet  this  heavy 
feeding  is  as  necessary  to  them  now  as  it 
will  be  after  they  begin  to  lay.  Our  pullets 
were  never  more  comfortable  than  they  are 
this  Fall,  and  we  have  the  right  to  expect 
help  from  them  later  on.  .  .  .  Five  of 

the  pigs  were  slaughtered  last  week.  They 
weighed,  dressed.  104.  82,  11.3,  70  and  104 
pounds,  a  total  of  482.  Allowing  a  loss  of 
35  per  cent  for  waste,  this  would  give  about 
740  pounds  live  weight.  'These  pigs  came  to 
the  farm  May  20,  at  w'hich  time  they  weighed 
113  pounds."  They  gained,  therefore,  027 
pounds.  The  two  largest  were  cross-bred 
Berks  and  Chester  Whites.  They  were  older 
than  the  others,  and  when  they  came  weighed 
together  04%  pounds.  They  gained  200  % 
pounds.  Tne  other  three  w'ere  well-bred 
Chesters.  They  weighed  together  48% 
pounds  on  May  20  and  gained  470%  pounds. 
I  know  that  judged  by  reports  from 
perts  these  gains  arc  small,  but  as 
explained  before,  no  effort  was 
the  pigs.  They  ran  in  the 
the  Summer,  eating  grass 


Light 
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Above 


stone  drains.  We  often  have  such 

how  properly  to  con- 
make  them  lasting  and 
effectually?  I  have  plenty  of 
land,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  pur- 


The  ordinary  lamp  wherever 
used  spoils  all  lighting  effects 
by  its  downward,  shadow.  Re¬ 
place  It  with 


the  ex- 
I  have 
made  to  force 
orchard  during 
and  windfall 
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if  the  water  is  to  be  carried 
a  good-sized  ditch,  getting  the 
so  that  water  will  run  in  it.  It  must 
than  where  tile  is  used.  Lay  stones 

of  the 

to  leave  an  open  course  between  them 
with  Hat  stones,  fitting  as  closely 
together  as  possible.  This  will  give  a  square 
or  three-cornered  passage  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch.  Sometimes  two  Hat  stones  are 
used,  meeting  over  the  center  of 
like  the  two  hands  with  the  tips 
gers  together  and  the  wrists  spread  apart. 
When  these  stones  are  firmEv  placed 
stones  are  put  carefully  on  them  with 
ones  on  top  to  a  point  just  below  the  plow, 
and  the  ditch  then  filled  with 
some  cases  a  board  is  laid  on  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  or  a  narrow,  flat  stone  is  used  for 
the  bottom.  Such  drains  will  last  for  years 
if  well  made,  with  a  sure  fall  for  the  water. 

Some  Mistakes— We  make  a  number  of 
then*  every  year.  They  show  up  most  torci- 
blv  in  the  Fall— the  general  round-up  for 
crops.  The  frost  caught  a  large  number  of 
peppers  on  the  vines.  Of  course  the  price 
went  up  shortly  after,  but  we  had  no  good 
ones  to  sell.  Now  comes  an  old  pepper 
grower  with  the  following: 

-You  sav  von  lost  a  goodly  number  ot  your 
Deppers.  1  "am  sorry :  here  we  pick  when 
we  are  afraid  of  frost  and  put  in  heaps 
cover  with  the  tops  (they  will  keep 
weeks)  ;  then  ship  as  convenient 

Now  whv  didn’t  we  think  of  that?  Last 
Year  we  lost  some  squash  by  leaving  them 
out  too  late,  but  this  season  we  got  them  in 
on  time.  We  can  handle  next  years  pepper 
crop  properly,  but  why  didn  t  we  do  it  this 
vear’  We  see  on  every  turn  how  foresight 
and  “instinct"  are  necessary  in  farming.  We 
should  have  known. 

Old  “Bird,"  the  thick-winded  horse,  is  an¬ 
other  mistake.  1  want  to  dispose  of  her,  but 
no  one  cares  to  buy.  People  point  to  frank 
and  say  "1  will  pay  your  price  for  him, 
but  they  shake  their  heads  ai  the  Biid.  It 
does  not  pay  to  keep  a  poor  animal.  No  one 
wants  to  buy  it,  while  a  good  one  is  always 
salable.  Some  will  say  that  our  mistake  was 
telling  customers  what  it  is  that  ails  old 
but  that  is  not  so — the  mistake  was  in 
a  horse  from  a  professional  jockey, 
and  in  bothering  with  her  after  we  knew 
she  was  wrong.  We  should  have  disposed  of 
her  at  once,  forgotten  the  loss  and  bought 
a  nood  horse.  When  a  man  goes  on  the 
market  with  inferior  goods  of  any  sort 
carries  a  sign  board  on  which  is  printed 
big  letters :  “This  man  is  trying  to  get 
of  a  mistake.”  ...  ,  . 

1  made  another  mistake  in  not  spraying  a 
block  of  apple  trees.  The  pigs  ran  in  the 
orchard  last  year  and  ate  the  apples.  I 
hoped  that  this  ended  the  worms  for  after 
a  worm  is  made  into  pork  it  is  not  likely  to 
sting  another  apple.  1  made  the  mistake  of 
mixing  hope  up  with  direct  evidence.  I  did 
not  spray  those  trees,  and  picked  some  wormy 


apples,  with  an  average  of  not  over 
pound  of  grain  each  per  day.  For  the 
month  they  were  fed  heavily. 

These  pigs  cost  me  delivered  at  the  farm 
not  far  from  $2.85  each.  They  all  ran  to¬ 
gether  and  were  not  fed  separately,  and  I 
cannot  tell  how  much  grain  each  consumed. 
As  close  as  1  can  figure  the  average  cost 
of  the  grain  for  each  pig  was  $2.50.  Tills 
makes  $5.35  as  the  cost  of  one  pig,  or  $26.75 
for  the  five.  The  pork  sold  at  nine  cents, 
thus  bringing  $43.38.  The  balance.  $16.63, 
must  cover  wastes  which  the  farm  produced, 
labor  and  any  possible  profit.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  more  and  better  manure  and 
unquestioned  benefit  to  the  orchards.  As  we 
handled  them  it  was  a  small  job  to  care  for 
these  pigs.  They  took  care  of  themselves. 

Suppose  we  had  fed  twice  as  much  grain. 
AVould  the  pigs  have  made  enough  extra  gain 
to  pav  for  it?  Would  it  have  paid  better  to 
put  division  fences  in  the  orchard  and  keep 
the  pigs  in  smaller  lots?  I  am  not  prepared 
to  answer  these  questions.  On  general  prin¬ 
ciples  I  think  it  a  good  plan  to  give  young 
pigs  a  wide  range,  and  compel  them  to  get 
out  and  graze.  I  cannot  say  just  where  the 
line  of  profit  comes  in.  I  doubt  my  ability 
to  keep  pigs  in  small  pens  and  feed  at  any 
profit.  None  of  the  black  pigs  has  been 
killed  yet.  It  is  evident  from  these  weights 
that  one  pig  mav  be  better  than  another. 
Why  should  one  pig  in  a  large  herd  where 
all  have  an  equal  share  at  the  food  gain 
faster  than  his  brothers  and  sisters?  The 
Madame  says  that  one  is  “more  of  a  hog  than 
another,”  which  is  perhaps  true  In  the  sense 
that  one  human  may  be  “more  of  a  man’ 
than  his  companions.  No  doubt  about  it, 
some  pigs  have  a  distinct  character  for  mak¬ 
ing  pork.  One  of  these  white  pigs  dressed 
104  pounds.  He  weighed  16  pounds  when 
he  started  with  us.  and  for  two  months  was 
called  the  runt  of  the  herd.  He  ended  ahead 
of  his  own  brother  and  dressed  as  much  as 
another  pig  that  was  older  and  started  at  32 
pounds.  This  little  fellow  simply  ran  with 
the  others  and  got  his  share.  Was  he  like, 
some  humans  who  seem  destined  to  get  a 
larger  share  than  others? 

Mn.CHlNG  Trees. — It  is  quite  clear  to  my 
mind  that  a  heavy  mulch  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  keeps  the  soil  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  for  apple  trees.  I  think  a  fair-minded 
man  will  agree  that  m.v  young  orchards  show 
excellent  growth,  and  that  the  older  ones  are 
thrifty.  I  see  no  reason  to  change  my  plan 
of  planting  apple  trees.  As  to  peaches  and 
pears  I  am  not  so  sure.  The  June-bud 
peaches  planted  in  sod  last  April  have  made 
a  remarkable  growth,  but  I  know  that  condi¬ 
tions  differ,  and  I  want  to  know  all  about 
the  soil  and  location  of  any  orchard  before 
I  would  give  definite  advice.  While  I  was  in 
Florida  Uncle  Ed  showed  me  some  peach 
trees  which  had  made  a  poor,  straggling 
growth.  They  were  growing  in  the  sand, 
and  had  apparently  been  well  cultivated.  I 
went  out  with  a  pitchfork  and  mulched  those 
trees  by  piling  weeds,  vines  or  what  I  could 
find  around  fhem.  “What  ails  them?”  I 
asked  Uncle  Ed.  “Well,”  he  said,  “when  I 
was  at  Hope  Farm  I  saw  Itow  you  root- 
pruned  the  apple  trees.  I  came  back  and  did 
the  same  to  those  peach  trees.  Most  of  them 
died  and  the  rest  are  like  these!  It  won’t 
do  here !” 

Of  course  I  had  to  tell  Uncle  Ed  that  the 
trouble  was  that  he  didn't  cut  off  enough  of 
the  roots,  didn’t  pound  the  dirt  hard  around 
them  when  he  planted,  didn’t  mulch  them 
got  impatient  with  them  when  they  didn’t 
start  off  to  grow  as  the  long-rooted  trees 
did.  and  then  let  them  go  in  disgust.  Noth¬ 
ing  like  having  a  great  variety  of  reasons, 
but  Uncle  Ed  shook  his  head  as  one  who 
declines  a  useless  argument.  As  an  exper¬ 
iment  he  is  willing  for  me  to  take  two  rows 
in  his  orange  grove  and  cultivate  it  with  a 
mowing  machine.  I  will  fertilize  it  as  he 
does  the  other  part  of  the  grove,  but  instead 
of  plowing  and  cultivating  cut  the  grass  and 
weeds  again  and  again,  and  let  them  lie  on 
the  ground  as  a  mulch.  While  I  was  in 
Florida  I  saw  a  small  grove  handled  some¬ 
what  in  this  way.  Let’s  see  if  the  mulch 
will  do  on  that  light  soil  what  it  does  on 
ours.  I  am  told  by  some  that  the  mulch  will 
“suck  the  moisture  out  of  the  soil  and  hold 
it.”  Uncle  Ed  thinks  the  greatest  trouble 
will  be  the  danger  from  fire.  I  don't  know, 
and  I  want  to  find  out.  n.  w.  c. 


The  Angle  Lamp 


and  the  Improvement  will  surpass  belief.  “No  un¬ 
der  -shadow”  is  a  great  feature.  Butter  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  its  light  alone  it  is  superseding  gas  and  elec¬ 
tricity  in  city  aud  country  homes.  Its  light  has  all 
of  their  power  with  none  of  their  glaro  and  un¬ 
steadiness— soft,  mellow,  eye  resting,  and  absolute¬ 
ly  none  of  the  smoking  and  offensi  ve  odors  of  or¬ 
dinary  lamps,  either.  Therein  nothing  like  it  for 
convenience  It  lights  and  extinguishes  like  gas, 
without  removing  gloi>e — one  tilling  burns  16  to  22 
hours,  costing  about  18  cents  a  month  for  oil.  Com¬ 
pare  that  with  the  monthly  gas  and  electric  bills, 
or  even  the  cost  of  that  troublesome,  smoky,  smelly 
lam-pyou  are  using.  For  quality  of  the  light,  econ¬ 
omy  and  satisfaction  for  all  lighting  purposes, 
there  can  be  no  comparison  It  is  the  cheapest 
and  the  best  kind  of  Illumination. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

to  show  its  superiority.  Youaresureto  buy  It  If 
you  know  it.  Write  at  once  for  our  book  which 
explains  all.  Ask  for  catalogue  No.  N 

The  Angle  Mfjf.  Co.,  78-80  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


It’s  An  111  Wind 

that  furnishes  power  for  your  neigh¬ 
bor  without  doing  you  a  like  service, 
but  you  can’t  blame  the  wind  when  it 
is  always  on  hand  to  do  your  pump¬ 
ing,  sawing,  grinding,  etc.  Buy  the 
dependable  mill.  Y’ou  get  the  most 
and  best  service  at  all  times 
out  of  the 


Freeman 


Steel 
Windmill. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer& 
Boschcrt  Press  Co  ,  118  West  WaterSt.,  Syraeuse,N.Y. 


0 


RCHARD  PROFIT 


dependsupon  worklngallthe 
fruit  into  a  salable  product, 
cider  for  i  nstance.  It  clear  and 
pureit  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  Is  produced  by  a 
CIDER 
PRESS 

Made  In  varying  sizes,  hand  or: 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

hydraulic  press  MFC.  CO. 

38  Cortland!  St.,  New  York. 


HYDRAULIC 


IN  HOUSE 
AND  BARN 


RUNNING  WATER 

The  Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

is  a  complete  success  where  the 
windmill  is  impossible;  thegas- 
ollne  engine  Impracticable  If 
you  have  a  running  stream 
within  a  mile,  we  will  under¬ 
take  to  put  water  where  you 
want  It. 

In  use  by  U.  8.  Government. 

Our  catalogue  Is  free,  and  tells 
you  how  to  do  it. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co.|  P.  0.  Box  7 8»  Chester,  Pa. 


A  GOOD  NAME  IS  BETTER 
THAN  PROMISES.  Buy  the 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine 

and  you  will  have  reliable, 
safe  and  economical  power, 
lll  d  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co., 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 


Furnishes  the  greatest  power  with 
the  least  friction;  long  bearings, 
strong  shafts,  perfectly  balanced,  no 
overhang  of  wheel.  Our  angle  steel 
towers  stand  any  storm.  The  most 
durable  and  efficient  mill  made. 

Also  make  Wood  Saws,  Ensilage 
Cutters,  Corn  Shellers,  etc.  Ask  for 
free  catalogue  102. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfg.  Co., 

RACINE,  wis. 


OLDS  ENGINES 


The  Wizard  Engine 

Is  our  latest  improved  2  to  3  h.  p. 
engine — detachable  water  jacket 
— jump  spark  ignition  system 
(same  as  in  Oldsmobile)  per¬ 
fect  lubrication — no  gaskets  to 
burn  out. 

Repairs  Cost  Practically  Nothing 

The  cheapest  to  buy  and  most  eco-  ft 
nomical  to  operate  and  j|p 
keep  in  order.  Suitablefor 
all  kinds  of  work.  Has 
pumping  jack  outfit  and 
direct  connected  pump. 

Get  our  prices  and 
Catalogue  of  2  to  1 00 
h.  p.  Olds  Engines. 

OLDS  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
WORKS. 

27  Chestnut  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 


Want  Power? 


Steam*!  the  dependable  thin*?. 

simple 


Gas  and  Gasoline 
ENGINES 


Made  from  1M  to 
60  horse  power. 
Honestly  and 
solidly  con- 
structed.  Over 
7000  in  use;  have 
all  the  good 
features  grow¬ 
ing  out  Of  our 

14  Years  Continuous  Experience 

Simple  and  durable.  We  have  something  new 
of  special  value  at  low  cost.  Can  make  prompt 
shipments.  Write  for  Catalog  and  information. 

C.  LAMBERT  Gas  ®  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
Anderson,  Indiana. 


Cheapest  and  made 
enough  and  safe 
enough  for  any  user  and 
any  purpose  by 

LEFFEL 

Steam  Engines. 

Leffel  stands  always  for 
highest  efficiency— w  e  1  1 
shown  In  its  line  of  small 
powers  adapted  to  farm 
uses.  Quick  steamers  and 
equal  to  any  duty. 
Many  styles  In  up¬ 
rights  and  horizon¬ 
tals.  Before  you  buy 
inquire  into  Leffel 
efficiency.  Write  for 
large  free  catalog. 

The  James 
Leffel  &  Co., 

Box  146 

Springfield.O. 

■  "I'M - 


P 


ALMER  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WOOD  SAWING  OUTFITS  ON 

Send  for  Catalog.  U*  SK  T  .TVT  td  t-t 


Three  Horse  Power,  $100.00 
Five  Horse  Power,  $150.00 
WUFPI  <5  Three  Horse  Power,  $200 
TinLLLO  pjve  Horse  Power,  $250 

BROS.,  Cos  Cob.,  Conn 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

An  economical!  H.  P.,  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  maae,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine.  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  MASTER  ETXTGrUJE  CO., 

704  MAirt  Street,  W  lllimantio,  Conn. 
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Gas  Kills  Trees. — In  front  of  our  Baptist 
church  and  parsonage  on  East  Main  Street 
on  the  sidewalk  line  stood  a  magnificent  row 
of  maples,  ash  and  elms,  15  to  24  inches 
diameter,  that  for  years  were  healthy,  thrifty 
and  beautiful.  The  road  was  being  macad 
amized  and  the  heavy  road  roller  broke  the 
gas  pipe  which  lay  8  or  10  feet  from  these 
trees  only  two  feet  underground,  or  cracked 
it,  or  loosened  its  joints,  so  that  for  several 
months  afterwards  a  gas  smell  prevailed 
there  until  the  gas  pipe  was  finally  dug  up 
and  repaired.  All  these  trees  began  to  sicken 
from  the  moment  the  gas  odor  was  noticed, 
and  finally  died,  some  sooner,  some  later,  but 
all  within"  a  year.  Eveiybodj  here  feels  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  escaping  gas  killed  these  trees, 
for  only  trees  died  where  the  gas  pipe  was 
found  leaking,  other  trees  on  this  street  re¬ 
maining  as  healthy  as  ever,  so  that  the  ma¬ 
cadam  could  not  have  been  the  cause. 

Webster,  Mass.  a.  b. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  ns  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  In  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  ot  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4  1  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 


RIDER- ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 


3G  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Teulenta-Be*  71. 


239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 
692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
Havana.  Cuba. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  Gd.,  or  8  Vi  marks,  or  10  Vi  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1904. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  triends. 

* 

PRIZES  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

In  the  last  contest  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Teague,  Hamilton  Co.,  Tenn. 

Wright  A.  Roorda,  Marion  Co.,  Iowa. 

J.  T.  Doston,  Howard  Co.,  Md. 

There  will  be  one  more  contest.  We  will  pay  $2, 
$1.50  and  $1  for  the  best  three  farm  photographs  sent 

during  the  next  two  weeks. 

♦ 

The  picture  of  the  horse’s  head  on  page  826  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  many  farmers.  There  is  something  almost 
human  in  the  expression  of  those  faithful  old  friends. 
They  know  members  of  the  family,  and  plainly  show 
their  affection  and  good  will.  Some  farmers  have 
grumbled  because  the  women  folks  could  not  bear  to 
see  old  Charlie  sold  or  killed  before  his  time.  There 
may  not  be  much  business  in  providing  for  the  old 
veterans,  but  to  do  it  with  the  right  spirit  gives  a 
farmer  something  better  than  business. 

* 

The  brace  of  farmers  pictured  on  page  826  are  not 
presented  as  models.  The  man  doesn’t  pretend  to  be 
an  “agriculturist,”  and  the  mule  doesn’t  know  what  the 
word  means.  They  make  a  living  somehow,  and  do 
their  part,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  world’s  work.  The 
work  of  the  humble  is  not  to  be  despised.  There  will 
be  many  to  say  that  the  mule  is  the  more  useful  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  two.  Possibly  they  are  right,  for  the  mule 
has  never  been  appreciated  at  his  true  worth  or  credited 
with  the  part  he  has  really  played  in  the  agriculture  of 
this  country.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  just  as  willing  to  print 
pictures  of  these  humble  workers  as  it  would  be  to 
picture  two  scientists.  A  farm  paper  ought  to  be  broad 
enough  to  reach  all  the  way  from  one  class  to  the  other. 

* 

The  American  people  have  handed  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  a  prize  package  which  certainly  contains  a  gold 
brick  24  carats  fine.  An  expression  of  confidence  from 
a  great  majority  of  American  citizens  is  the  highest 
political  honor  any  man  on  earth  can  receive.  Millions 
of  Americans  would  have  withheld  the  gift  if  they  could 
have  had  their  way,  but  in  this  country  the  majority 
rules.  We  shall  all  do  well  to  admit  as  cheerfully  as 
possible  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans  have 
confidence  in  the  President’s  ability  and  character.  He 
expresses  his  desire  to  give  all  citizens  a  “square  deal.” 
We  shall  do  well  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and  endeavor 
to  show  him  how  we  think  the  farmers’  side  of  the 
“deal”  should  be  squared.  While  Congress  has  the 
power  to  make  or  change  the  laws  which  we  need  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture,  the  President’s  suggestion  will 
be  the  power  behind  Congress.  Two  important  things 
should  be  brought  to  his  attention  at  once.  The  people 
of  this  country — farmers  most  of  all — need  a  parcels 
post  such  as  is  now  in  operation  in  European  countries. 
Increased  power  should  be  given  the  Interstate  Com 
merce  Commission,  so  that  it  can  enforce  its  rulings 
in  regard  to  freight  rates.  Farmers  are  receiving  the 
benefit  of  scientific  education.  New  plants  and  new 
methods  enable  them  to  increase  the  size  and  value  of 
their  crops.  The  extortionate  express  rates  and  rebates 
and  high  freight  service  prevent  them  from  realizing  all 


they  ought  to  from  the  sale  of  their  products.  These 
things  and  others  make  a  great  bulge  on  their  side  of 
the  “deal”  which  should  be  squared  off.  The  two  re¬ 
forms  we  have  mentioned  will  furnish  a  broad  ax  with 
which  part  of  this  bulge  can  be  cut  away. 

* 

If  any  reader  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  now  pays  $3  for 
a  tree  of  the  “seedless”  apple,  he  will  do  it  on  his 
own  responsibility.  It  is  evident  to  all  that  the  apples 
from  such  a  tree  will  not  sell  for  12  or  15  times  as  much 
as  the  fruit  from  a  good  Baldwin,  Northern  Spy  or  even 
a  Ben  Davis.  So  far  as  good  judges  can  tell,  the  apple 
has  no  edible  qualities  which  class  it  with  our  best 
commercial  varieties.  Why,  then,  should  any  one  pay 
$3  for  the  tree?  Some  one  may  like  to  have  a  “novelty” 
— different  from  the  fruit  grown  by  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Others  may  think  they  can  buy  a  tree  of  this 
variety — use  the  wood  for  grafting,  and  thus  sell  trees 
at  a  high  price.  They  will  doubtless  be  disappointed 
if  they  attempt  this,  but  they  will  now  try  it,  if  at  all, 
at  their  own  risk.  It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  sensible 

men  need  advice  in  such  a  matter. 

* 

Some  of  the  most  discontented  old  people  we  know 
of  are  those  who  never  acquired  the  reading  habit  in 
youth.  An  active,  energetic  life  has  perhaps  prevented 
them  from  feeling  this  need  before  the  meridian,  but 
when  physical  forces  fail  and  outside  interests  lessen, 
there  is  a  void  that  only  mental  activity  can  fill.  Not 
that  the  physical  activities  should  cease  with  old  age, 
which  is,  after  all,  but  a  relative  term ;  we  find  most 
pertinent  examples  to  disprove  this,  especially  among 
gardeners.  Such  a  one  is  Peter  Barr,  the  English  bulb 
specialist,  who  is  making  a  tour  around  the  world  at  75, 
and  who  writes  with  almost  boyish  enthusiasm  of  his 
bulb-hunting  expeditions  over  the  South  African  veldts. 
But  such  pleasures  as  these  are  not  within  the  reach 
of  everyone,  and  many  of  us  must  make  our  tour  of 
the  world  in  an  easy  chair,  with  the  printed  page  for 
guide.  Here  is  where  the  real  value  of  the  reading 
habit  influences  us.  The  view  from  our  windows  may 
show  a  snow-clad  garden  beneath  lowering  New  Eng¬ 
land  skies,  while  we  in  spirit  paddle  up  West  African 
rivers  with  Mary  Kingsley,  brave  the  dangers  of  Bor¬ 
nean  forests  with  Dr.  Wallace,  or  visit  the  hairy  Ainos 
with  Isabella  Bishop.  If  a  proper  supervision  is  ex¬ 
ercised  in  selecting  the  family  reading,  there  will  be 
no  complaint  chat  the  young  people  prefer  the  vicious 
and  demoralizing.  Of  course  the  boys  will  want  action 
and  thrill,  but  they  can  get  them  in  some  of  our  best 
standards,  without  any  “yellow”  tendencies.  Above  all, 
don’t  think  you  must  keep  up  with  all  the  “best-selling 
books.”  Plenty  of  them  are  entirely  worthless,  in  spite 
of  the  circus-poster  advertising  given  them.  In  buying 
books,  as  in  selecting  friends,  it  is  well  to  choose  them 
as  Mrs.  Primrose  chose  her  wedding  gown,  for  the 

qualities  that  will  wear  well. 

♦ 

Some  people  seem  disappointed  because  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  better  fence  wire  we  are  not  giving  start¬ 
ling  headlines  and  making  extravagant  statements.  They 
need  not  fear.  Good  progress  is  being  made.  We 
know  that  the  fence  makers  and  manufacturers  are 
hearing  from  farmers  as  they  never  did  before.  The 
Farm  Journal  has  now  joined  Wallace’s  Farmer  and 
the  Ohio  Farmer  in  calling  attention  to  the  wire  fence 
fraud.  The  experiment  stations  still  hang  fire.  In¬ 
stead  of  volunteering,  they  prefer  to  be  drafted,  and 
farmers  will  see  to  it  that  the  draft  is  made.  This  is 
not  a  case  either  for  extravagant  statement  or  for  hold¬ 
ing  back.  The  way  to  win  is  to  keep  at  the  dealers 
and  manufacturers  with  strong  and  persistent  com¬ 
plaint.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  that  most  of  the  fence 
wire  now  on  the  market  is  worthless  stuff.  If  you  have 
any  doubt  about  it,  buy  some,  put  it  up  under  fair  con¬ 
ditions,  and  watch  it  change  color  and  rust.  What  is 
the  reason  for  this,  and  what  is  the  remedy?  If  a 
farmer  buy  a  fertilizer  and  fail  to  grow  a  crop  with  it, 
or  if  he  buy  a  feed,  and  the  cow  fails  to  turn  it  into 
milk,  the  experiment  stations  offer  him  a  remedy.  They 
will  analyze  fertilizer  and  feed,  and  if  it  be  fraudulent 
they  can  easily  find  it  out.  By  publishing  the  truth 
about  it  they  can  brand  shame  upon  the  manufacturer, 
and  drive  him  out  of  business.  Now  the  stations  could, 
if  they  would,  in  the  same  manner,  compel  manufac¬ 
turers  to  give  the  public  better  fence  wire.  The  money 
lost  to  farmers  through  bogus  fertilizers  and  feeds  is  a 
small  amount  compared  with  the  vast  sums  lost  through 
inferior  wire.  Let  the  stations  collect  samples  of  rot¬ 
ting  wire  as  they  do  samples  of  fertilizers,  examine 
them  and  tell  the  truth  about  them,  and  within  a  year 
the  public  would  have  50  per  cent  more  value  for  the 
money  they  spend  for  wire.  The  time  is  just  exactly 
ripe  for  such  work. 

Why  do  not  the  stations  grasp  this  opportunity  to 
benefit  farmers?  They  give  two  reasons.  One  is  the 
lack  of  funds  and  equipment — too  much  other  work 
to  do.  The  other  is  the  belief  that  such  investigation 
is  not  legitimate  work  for  the  stations  to  attempt.  We 


do  not  believe  that  farmers  will  accept  either  objection 
as  valid.  Few,  if  any,  station  workers  are  overworked, 
and  farmers  justly  feel  that  many  lines  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  are  of  insignificant  importance  compared 
with  this  question  of  inferior  wire.  We  have  little  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  theory  that  the  scientific  men  should 
be  left  alone  to  decide  what  the  stations  should  do  or 
what  they  should  not  do.  They  will  find  that  in  the 
end  they  will  be  obliged  to  take  up  this  fence  wire 
problem,  tell  us  why  modern  wire  is  inferior  to  the 
old,  and  what  we  can  do  about  it.  Tljey  would  be  in 
a  far  stronger  position  to  do  this  willingly  rather  than 
be  forced  into  it,  as  they  surely  will  be.  Influences  are 
already  at  work  and  constantly  growing  which  they 
cannot  stand  against.  Gentlemen  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  what  is  the  matter  with  modern  fence  wire? 

* 

There  is  a  mistaken  notion  about  the  price  of  east¬ 
ern  farm  lands.  We  often  see  the  argument  advanced 
that  a  man  who  seeks  a  farm  should  go  to  the  Far  West 
or  South,  because  “land  in  the  East  is  worth  $100  or 
more  per  acre.”  A  little  study  will  show  any  reason¬ 
able  man  that  this  argument  has  little  fact  or^  value. 
The  farms  to  which  new-comers  would  naturally  go  do 
not  bring  $100  per  acre — many  of  them  will  sell  for 
half  that,  and  some  can  be  bought  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  buildings.  Let  a  man  go  as  far  west  or 
south,  as  he  will  be  forced  to  in  order  to  find  land  at 
the  price  of  these  eastern  farms,  and  he  will  be  so 
far  removed  from  markets  that  the  railroads  will  get 
most  of  his  profits.  Suppose  a  man  go  so  far  away 
west  or  south  that  he  finds  good  land  at  $25  per  acre, 
lie  will  be  at  least  1,000  or  1,500  miles  from  a  good 
market,  and  usually  with  a  single  railroad  from  the 
farm.  There  are  plenty  of  instances  where  men  have 
bought  eastern  farms  at  about  the  same  price,  which 
were  less  than  fifty  miles  from  the  best  markets,  with 
dozens  of  smaller  towns  within  easy  riding  distance. 

I  he  fact  is,  that  to-day  the  best  bargains  in  farm 
lands  are  to  be  found  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  England.  This  is  not 
because  the  soil  of  these  farms  is  richer  than  those  in 
the  Western  States,  though  many  of  them  are  strong 
and  easily  worked,  but  because  they  are  well  located. 
Where  is  it  possible  to  find  better  transportation  facilities 
than  are  found  in  New  York  and  New  England?  Rail¬ 
roads  network  the  country,  and  rivers,  lakes  and  canals 
afford  water  transportation.  In  this  section,  too,  are  to 
be  found  millions  of  people  who  demand  the  choicer  and 
more  delicate  products  of  the  soil.  What  is  more,  they 
are  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  them.  Thus,  farmers 
in  this  section  have  a  wider  range  of  crops,  and  are  able 
to  cater  to  a  higher  class  trade  if  they  will.  The 
markets  and  transportation  facilities  give  farmers  greater 
opportunities  than  are  found  in  any  other  section.  The 
time  has  come  to  proclaim  the  value  of  eastern  farm 
lands.  For  years  there  has  been  a  heavy  drain  from 
them,  both  in  money  and  men.  The  writer  was  brought 
up  on  a  farm  where  every  dollar  that  could  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  soil  was  sent  west  for  investment.  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  West  would  have  been  impossible 
without  this  eastern  farm  money,  and  the  boys  and 
girls  who  followed  it.  The  drift  to  the  West  has  now 
stopped,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  stream  has  begun 
to  flow  back  again.  It  is  high  time  that  the  State 
of  New  York,  through  its  agricultural  department,  took 
up  the  business  of  advertising  farm  lands  and  their 
possibilities. 

BREVITIES. 

How  is  the  wood  pile 7  It  looks  like  another  hard  Winter. 

The  experiment  stations  suggest,  but  practical  farmers 
test  their  suggestions. 

With  long  rye  straw  bringing  more  than  first-class  hay, 
there  ought  to  be  money  in  rye. 

He  who  leaves  mulch  around  a  young  tree  in  Winter  makes 
a  mouse  bait  of  the  tree.  Clear  it  away. 

How  would  you  try  to  protect  a  fruit  orchard  from  the 
scale?  Do  the  writers  on  first  page  tell  it  all? 

Can  the  finest  butter  be  made  at  a  creamery  where  the 
cream  is  separated  at  home?  If  not,  why  not? 

No  use  sowing  Alfalfa  seed  on  the  surface  as  you  would 
Red  clover.  It  will  not  grow. 

This  year  our  yield  of  barley  is  over  144,000.000  bushels. 
There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  yield  of  this 
•ereal  in  the  wheat-growing  States,  especially  in  the  North¬ 
west. 

The  Oleomargerine  Association  has  been  formed.  Its 
object  is  to  repeal  the  Grout  law  and  take  the  tax  off  col¬ 
ored  oleo.  This  is  the  largest  job  any  organization  yet 
tackled. 

Next  year  an  international  sausage  exhibition  is  to  be 
held  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  at  which  1,749  different  varie¬ 
ties  will  be  exhibited.  This  show  ought  to  remove  any  un¬ 
certainty  concerning  the  missing  link. 

We  asked  a  poultry  keeper  for  his  experience  with  hens. 
He  modestly  says  he  is  not  sure  of  his  knowledge:  “I  find 
that  the  longer  I  keep  them  the  less  I  know  about  them. 
What  seems  like  a  sure  thing  last  year,  as  regards  feeding 
and  housing,  this  year  may  prove  a  failure.  So  I  think 
that  the  safest  thing  for  me  is  to  say,  as  my  grandfather 
used  to  when  he  had  made  two  or  three  failures  in  pre¬ 
dicting  the  weather :  ‘I  ain’t  making  any  more  almanacs 
this  year !’  ” 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — November  2  nine  firemen  and  a  battalion 
chief  were  overcome  by  the  fumes  while  putting  out  a  burn¬ 
ing  haystack  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  two  men  are  likely  to 

die,  and  the  remaining  eight  were  very  ill.  The  property 

damage  caused  by  the  fire  was  only  $700.  .  .  .  Eire  in 

a  factory  at  Fourteenth  and  Washington  streets,  New  York, 
November  2,  caused  a  loss  of  $75,000.  .  .  .  Professor 

William  Farr,  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  proprietor  of  several 
alleged  diploma  factories,  was,  November  2,  ordered  re¬ 
manded  to  Tennessee  by  the  District  Court  of  Appeals  for 
trial  on  the  charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Nashville  College  of  Law.  Farr  said  he 

was  president  of  that  institution,  and  is  alleged  to  have 

supplied  diplomas  to  anyone  who  would  pay  $10.  He  was 
also  at  the  head  of  similar  concerns  in  Washington,  in¬ 
cluding  Washington  Law'  College,  and  endeavored  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Columbian  University  from  changing  its  name  to 
George  Washington  University,  claiming  priority  of  name. 
When  arrested  on  the  Tennessee  charge  he  tried  to  obtain 
his  discharge  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  an  appeal  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  This  w*as  denied.  .  .  .  William 
E.  Sergeant,  while  hunting  in  Fairfield.  Conn.,  November  2, 
had  occasion  to  climb  over  a  stone  wall.  In  doing  so  he 
rested  his  gun  against  the  wall,  then  he  reached  over 
the  wall  and  grasped  the  gun  by  the  muzzle  and  pulled 
it  toward  him.  The  trigger  struck  a  twig  and  the 
gun  was  discharged.  Mr.  Sergeant's  head  was  almost 
entirely  blown  off.  .  .  .  The  hoisting  engine  at  the 
Auchincloss  colliery  of  the  Lackawanna  Coal  Company, 
seven  miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  got  beyond  control 
November  2,  and  caused  the  death  of  10  men,  who  were 
dropped  several  hundred  feet  into  the  shaft,  where  their 
bodies  and  the  wreckage  which  fell  with  them  were 
hidden  in  300  feet  of  wmter.  ...  An  old  reservoir  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C„  collapsed  November  2,  releasing  180,- 
000  gallons  of  water,  which  rushed  through  the  outskirts  of 
the  tow'n ;  nine  persons  were  drow'ned.  .  .  .  William 

Jackson,  a  farmer  of  Bethel  Hill,  I’a.,  was  engaged  in 
picking  apples,  November  3,  when  he  fell  and  strangled  on 
a  tree.  lie  had  a  bag  tied  around  his  neck  and  shoulders 
in  which  to  place  the  apples.  He  lost  his  balance  when 
near  the  top  of  the  tree  and  plunged  downward.  The  bag 
of  apples  went  on  one  side  of  a  limb  and  the  man  on  the 
other.  The  weight  of  the  apples  balanced  his  body,  holding 
him  suspended  in  that  position  and  gradually  causing 
strangulation.  His  lifeless  body  was  found  in  the  tree  about 
an  hour  later.  .  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States,  November  7,  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  newspaper  boycott 
case  arising  from  the  alleged  business  combination  of  the 
Sentinel,  the  News,  and  the  Evening  Wisconsin,  all  pub¬ 
lished  at  Milwaukee,  against  the  Journal  of  that  city,  af¬ 
fecting  advertising  rates.  The  opinion  was  delivered  by 
Justice  Holmes,  and  upheld  the  validity  of  the  Wisconsin 
anti-trust  law  so  far  as  it  applied  to  this  case.  .  .  .  The 

election  November  8  showed  the  North  and  West  solid  for 
Roosevelt,  while  the  South  was  Democratic ;  Roosevelt  re¬ 
ceiving  343  electoral  votes,  Parker  133.  In  1900  McKin¬ 
ley  received  292  electoral  votes,  Bryan  155.  Roosevelt's 
pluralities  in  almost  every  Republican  State  exceed  those 
of  Mr.  McKinley,  not  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands.  In 
New  York  State  he  has  a  plurality  of  more  than  100,000. 
Mr.  McKinley  had  143,551.  In  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey, 
which  the  Detnocrats  called  doubtful  States,  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt's  pluralities  greatly  exceed  anything  ever  given.  The 
so-called  doubtful  States  of  West  Virginia  and  Indiana  and 
Montana  give  their  votes  to  Roosevelt.  The  States  of 
Maryland  and  Missouri,  which  were  conceded  to  Parker  by 
both  parties,  are  found  in  the  Republican  column.  The 
returns  from  Congress  districts  indicate  further  gains.  1  he 
Republicans  will  have  a  larger  majority  in  the  next  Con¬ 
gress  than  they  have  in  the  present  one.  In  New  York 
State  Mr.  Higgins  is  elected  Governor  by  a  large  majority, 
although  he  was  cut  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  votes. 
The  overwhelming  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  carried  him 
through. 

ADMINISTRATION. — Consumptives  will  hereafter  be  de¬ 
barred  from  employment  in  Government  positions  where 
the  work  requires  them  to  come  in  contact  with  the  public. 
An  order  to  this  effect  has  been  issued  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  This  new  rule  applies  particularly  to  post- 
offices,  and  is  in  line  with  regulations  adopted  in  nearly  all 
municipalities  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The 
order  says  that  hereafter  all  applicants  for  employment  with 
the  Government  must  submit  to  a  physical  examination,  if 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  is  suspected,  and  that  if  the 
disease  is  found  the  sufferer  shall  not  receive  an  appoint¬ 
ment. 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — Russia  has  accepted  the 
telegraphic  draft  of  the  Anglo-Russian  Convention  for  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  North  Sea  incident,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Russia,  and  the  final  exchanges  will  be  ratified 
in  London.  The  Commission  is  to  consist  of  five  members, 
namely,  officers  of  Great  Britain,  Russia,  the  United  States 
and  France,  these  to  select  a  fifth.  If  they  cannot  agree 
upon  a  choice,  the  selection  is  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Sover¬ 
eign  of  some  country  to  be  chosen  by  Great  Britain  and 
Russia.  The  American  Navy  will  be  invited  to  send  one  of 
its  highest  officers  as  a  member  of  the  Commission.  Ad¬ 
miral  Dewey  will,  of  course,  be  given  the  refusal  of  this 
mission,  and  it  is  believed  that  his  acceptance  will  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  President  and  Mr.  Hay.  Should  he  not  accept, 
the  President  and  Secretary  Morton  will  select  another 
officer  of  high  rank  for  this  duty. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  TEXAS  LANDS. 

Some  time  ago  The  R.  N.-Y.  published  two  letters  written 
by  J.  W.  S.  from  Limestone  Co.,  Texas,  which  interested  me 
so  much  that  I  decided  to  go  there  and  see  the  conditions 
for  myself.  I  desired  to  learn  what  the  chances  were  for  a 
northern  farmer  (who  wished  to  change  his  location)  to 
better  his  condition.  My  visit  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  and  I  found  most  of  the  crops  gathered.  The  cot¬ 
ton  crop  was  nearly  all  picked,  being  rapidly  ginned  and 
baled  ready  for  market.  Most  of  the  farmers  are  holding 
it  back  since  the  drop  in  price,  as  they  are  not  obliged  to 
✓  sell.  The  first  on  the  market  brought  11  cents  per  pound; 
was  then  priced  9%  to  10  cents.  It  was  thought  that  the 


crop  in  Limestone  County  would  yield  the  growers  the 
neat  sum  of  one  million  dollars  as  gross  returns.  Corn  was 
worth  about  60  cents  per  bushel,  and  was  all  gathered. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  was  claimed  to  be  40  bushels. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  also  raised  in  large  quantities.  In  fact, 
the  soil  appears  to  me  to  be  very  productive,  and  the  only 
drawback  to  a  farmer  was  the  possibility  of  an  early 
drought.  Cotton  and  sweet  potatoes-appear  not  to  be  mate¬ 
rially  affected,  but  late  corn  and  perhaps  oats  suffer.  In 
some  sections  fruits,  vegetables  and  melons  are  largely 
grown  for  the  northern  markets.  Along  the  line  of  the  M.  K. 
&  T.  R.  R.,  from  Greenville  to  Hillsboro,  the  surface  is 
gently  rolling  and  the  soils  are  of  a  black,  waxy  nature, 
very  sticky  when  wet,  but  capable  of  growing  large  crops 
of  cotton  and  the  cereals ;  not  good  fruit  or  vegetables, 
especially  potatoes.  This  kind  of  soil  is  found  in  the  val¬ 
leys  and  depressions,  generally  in  large  bodies.  The  uplands 
are  of  a  lighter  color,  a  sort  of  sandy  clay  loam,  easily 
worked,  and  fine  for  the  production  of  vegetables,  fruits,  etc. 

Most  of  the  farms  are  quite  large,  from  300  to  800  acres 
or  more,  and  not  half  of  the  land  contained  in  them  is 
being  cultivated,  the  remainder  being  allowed  to  lie  idle,  or 
as  pasture.  Very  few  of  the  owners  farm,  but  rent  out 
their  lands  to  negroes  on  shares.  A  northern  farmer  would 
not  live  on  the  farms  with  fhe  miserable  shanties  and  con¬ 
veniences  that  suffice  for  the  colored  renter.  The  large 
farms  are  being  cut  up  into  smaller  tracts,  and  sold  at  quite 
a  low  figure,  considering  the  nearness  to  market  and  the 
railroad  facilities  and  the  productiveness  of  the  land.  Some 
can  be  bought  on  long  time  by  paying  a  cash  payment  down. 
To  the  farmer  who  knows  how  to  farm  and  does  not  own 
land,  the  Southwest  is  the  coming  country  that  he  must  look 
to  for  a  home.  It  will  not  be  long  before  all  these  cheap 
lands  will  be  taken  and  the  present  opportunity  gone.  There 
is  already  an  upward  tendency  in  prices  of  land.  No  man 
with  a  little  money  and  good  judgment  and  energy  need 
remain  without  a  home  if  he  takes  advantage  of  the  chances 
now  offered  in  Texas.  w. 

Ohio. 


SHODDY  AND  WOOL  WASTES. 

A  general  idea  of  shoddy  is  that  it  is  some  inferior  arti¬ 
cle,  and  a  deception,  but  whenever  it  is  applied  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cloth  it  is  greatly  misrepresented.  Its  value  is 
from  two  cents  up  to  50  cents  per  pound,  and  in  some  cases 
certain  kinds  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  manufacture 
of  cloth.  The  largest  quantities  of  shoddies  are  used  in 
medium  priced  cloth,  and  are  made  from  the  small  pieces  of 
cloth  clipped  and  saved  by  tailors  in  making  up  suits.  If 
anyone  would  take  a  piece  of  this  cloth  and  pick  it  apart,  he 
would  find  long  pieces  of  fiber  which  look  like  hair,  which 
■are  twisted  together.  These  fibers,  of  course,  if  they  can  be 
brought  back  to  the  state  they  were  in  when  made  into 
cloth  are  of  great  value,  and  that  is  what  is  done  in  making 
shoddy.  These  bits  of  cloth  are  run  through  a  shoddy 
picker,  which  to  the  average  mind  could  be  likened  to  a 
comb,  which  combs  and  pulls  the  fibers  out  and  puts  them 
in  a  state  which  resembles  the  one  that  tney  were  originally 
in.  This  is  used  in  the  moderate  priced  goods,  eassimeres, 
overcoatings  and  all  such  class  of  cloths.  The  lowest 
priced  shoddies,  of  one  or  two  cents  per  pound,  are  made 
from  the  very  lowest  class  of  goods,  and  are  run  through  a 
shoddy  picker  and  used  for  cheap  mattresses  and  similar 
stock.  Some  shoddies  are  also  made  from  the  yarns  which 
are  wasted  in  the  manufacture  of  different  cloths.  These 
are  run  through  a  shoddy  picker  or  some  similar  machine, 
which  combs  the  fibers  out  in  their  original  shape ;  they  are 
then  used  in  the  goods  similar  or  of  a  lower  class.  These 
shoddies  are  oftentimes  of  greater  value  and  better  than 
wool  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  as  some  of  the  wools  are 
very  short  fiber  and  damaged  in  different  manners,  so  that 
they  have  not  the  strength  and  fibre  that  a  good  shoddy  has. 
Wool  waste  is  the  material  which  is  dropped  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  machines  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
This  is  just  as  good  as  the  original  stock,  but  has  become 
soiled  or  dirtied,  and  it  has  to  be  washed  and  cleaned  before 
it  can  be  used  again.  Of  course  there  are  some  very  low 
classes  of  waste  that  are  used  for  bedding ;  this  is  composed 
mostly  of  the  wood  fibers  and  other  dirt  that  has  been 
cleaned  from  the  waste  in  the  different  processes.  We  have 
a  manure  which  is  dusted  from  the  wool,  which  is  used  a 
great  deal  for  a  fertilizer  in  this  vicinity.  On  the  fleeces 
there  are  dung  balls  which  hang  to  the  wool,  which  the 
wool  sorter  throws  one  side,  and  .  they  are  sent  to  us  to 
clean,  and  we  run  this  through  a  machine  which  crushes 
the  manure  from  the  wool ;  we  then  bag  it  and  sell  it  to 
farmers,  and  it  makes  a  most  excellent  top-dressing. 

Massachusetts.  w.  w.  windle  &  co. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  FEED  PRICES. 

We  look  for  pretty  fair  prices  for  mill  feeds,  such  as 
bran,  middlings  and  mixed  feed,  from  the  fact  that  the  crop 
of  wheat  was  very  light  last  year,  and  many  of  the  small 
or  medium-sized  mills  will  not  run,  as  they  have  no  wheat. 
While  there  has  been  a  pretty  fair  crop  of  corn  this  year, 
stocks  are  very  low,  and  we  are  the  corn-raising  country. 
Corn  is  used  for  so  many  purposes  now  that  we  believe  it 
will  bring  fair  prices  also,  and  such  products  as  linseed 
meal  cotton-seed  meal,  etc.,  will  bring  fair  prices  this 
coming  Winter.  the  ansted  &  BURKE  co. 

Springfield,  O. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  corn  crop  will  be  as  large  as 
some  people  seem  to  think.  In  our  opinion  we  shall  have 
comparatively  high  prices  for  feed,  as  very  few  flouring  mills 
will  run  full  time,  owing  to  there  being  no  export  demand 
for  flour  This  country  cannot  begin  to  use  the  amount  of 
flour  manufactured  by  homo  mills.  A  large  part  of  it 
should  be  shipped  abroad,  and  would  be  under  ordinary  con¬ 
ditions.  Speculators,  however,  ran  the  price  of  wheat  'way 
up  beyond  all  reason,  and  millers,  therefore,  cannot  grind 
it  and  ship  it  abroad  except  at  a  great  loss.  We  are  not 
informed  in  regard  to  linseed  meal,  cotton-seed  meal  or 
gluten,  but  think  that  the  prices  will  be  well  maintained  on 
account  of  the  comparatively  scarcity  of  mill  feed. 

Goshen,  Ind.  the  gosiien  milling  co. 

Demand  for  mill  feed  has  been  about  the  same  as  usual 
this  season.  The  price  it  seems  to  us  is  rather  dear,  con¬ 
sidering  the  large  crop  of  corn  and  oats,  but  against  this 
influence  we  must  remember  that  the  demand  for  mill  feed 
is  constantly  increasing,  which  has  an  important  bearing 
on  its  price,  regardless  of  other  feed  stuffs  of  all  kinds. 
This  is  due  strictly  to  its  merits,  as  nothing  will  replace 
or  give  the  same  satisfaction  as  bran  for  certain  purposes. 
At  the  present  moment  bran  and  mixed  feed  are  worth  at 
Boston  rate  points  about  $21  to  $23  per  ton,  according  to 
quality.  Lake  and  rail  rates  will  be  withdrawn  about 
November  20,  which  will  increase  the  cost  of  carriage  50 
cents  per  ton,  and  on  December  4  there  will  be  an  advance 


in  freights  of  two  cents  per  100,  or  40  cents  per  ton, 
making  the  cost  of  carriage  from  western  to  eastern  points 
90  cents  per  ton  higher  than  at  present.  Therefore,  if  this 
difference  in  freight  is  absorbed  entirely  by  western  mills 
the  prices  in  the  East  should  remain  stationary.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  advance  in  freight  is  divided  more  or  less 
equally,  and  usually  results  in  a  higher  delivered  price.  To 
sum  tip,  in  spite  of  the  large  corn  and  oat  crop,  we  see  no 
real  reason  for  any  material  decline  in  mill  feeds  during 
the  coming  season.  sparks  milling  co. 

Alton,  Ill. 

So  far  this  season,  especially  regarding  mill  stuffs,  such 
as  bran,  middlings,  mixed  feed,  the  trade  lias  been  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  which  we  can  attribute  to  the  Summer-like 
weather  that  has  prevailed,  unseasonable  for  this  time  of 
the  year.  Usually  we  have  quite  an  urgent  demand  from 
the  East,  especially  for  feeds  of  this  character  during  July, 
August  and  September,  but  this  year  it  has  not  materialized 
as  yet.  Regarding  cotton-seed  meal,  we  are  pleased  to  state 
the  season  is  about  30  days  old,  and  we  have  sold  large 
quantities  of  it  to  the  East ;  also  the  West ;  in  fact,  this 
feed  is  getting  more  popular  every  year,  and  used  more 
extensively  amongst  the  cattle  feeders  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  We  find  linseed  meal  has  been  too  high  for  the  average 
domestic  consumer,  and  the  bulk  of  it  has  been  exported 
during  the  past  three  months.  Regarding  prices,  we  think 
linseed  meal  a  little  high,  as  this  article  at  this  time  last 
year  was  selling  about  $1  per  ton  under  cotton-seed  meal, 
while  this  year  it  is  reversed,  and  the  linseed  meal  is  from 
$2  to  $2.50  per  ton  higher  than  cotton-seed  meal.  Mill 
feeds,  such  as  as  bran,  middlings  and  mixed  feed,  are  as 
low  now  as  they  were  right  after  the  new  crop,  and  we 
therefore  think  them  low  enough  at  this  time,  especially  In 
the  face  of  our  not  having  had  our  usual  heavy  eastern 
demand  up  to  this  time,  and  it  seems  almost  a  certainty 
that  with  the  low  stocks  now  in  the  East  they  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  buy  shortly,  or  as  soon  as  we  have  a  spell  of  cold 
weather.  hunter  Bros,  milling  co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo, 


CROP  NOTES. 

The  apple  crop  here  was  abundant,  buyers  paying  40 
cents  per  100  pounds  for  picked  Baldwins  and  Spies,  about 
pay  for  picking  and  delivering.  I’otato  crop  good  ;  quality 
first-class,  very  little  rot.  a.  p.  y. 

Millville,  Pa. 

We  had  the  first  rain  November  3  that  we  have  had  for 
60  days;  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  earth  had  turned  to 
dust,  but  since  the  rain  it  is  already  looking  green  again. 
Wheat  and  oats  are  mostly  in  the  ground.  r.  n.  r. 

Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Apples  are  selling  for  20  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds; 
hand  picked  25  to  30  per  bushel ;  potatoes  40  to  50  cents 
per  bushel  :  onions  60  to  80  cents ;  cabbage  $3  to  $4  per 
ton  on  track;  oats  35  to  40  cents  per  bushel:  hay  $8  to  $10 
per  ton ;  beans  $1  per  bushel ;  buckwheat  50  to  65  cents 
per  bushel.  Corn  light  crop;  potatoes  light;  onions  light: 
apples  heavy ;  beans  light ;  hay  heavy ;  oats  heavy  ;  wheat 
looking  fine,  acreage  large.  ,  g.  h.  k. 

Fairport,  N,  Y. 

The  fine  Fall  weather  has  given  the  farmers  almost  per¬ 
fect.  conditions  for  Fall  work,  which  is  being  well  Improved. 
The  two  early  frosts  cut  the  corn  quite  badly,  especially 
some  of  the  silage,  as  very  few  had  their  silos  filled;  also 
somewhat  injured  field  corn,  which  is  a  good  crop  and 
nearly  husked.  .Potatoes  are  keeping  well  and  selling  for 
65  cents  per  bushel,  apples  at  50  cents,  eggs  35  cents  per 
dozen  and  hens  nearly  all  on  a  strike.  As  a  whole,  farmers 
have  had  good  crops  and  realized  fair  prices  for  the  season. 

Connecticut.  A.  h.  p. 

L.  R.  Rogers,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  raised  this  year  from  17 
acres  4.607  bushels  of  potatoes :  six  acres  of  these  were 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  yielded  2.180  bushels:  not  very 
bad  for  a  poor  year.  The  apple  crop  is  being  harvested  very 
rapidly  at  present,  and  if  the  open  weather  continues  for  a 
few  days  longer  the  bulk  of  the  crop  will  be  harvested. 
The  dealers  have  been  buying  a  great  many  and  shipping 
them  in  bulk,  which  has  helped  to  get  rid  of  them  faster,  as 
there  are  more  than  the  dry  houses  can  use.  They  have 
been  paying  30  cents  per  100  for  windfalls  and  50  to  60 
cents  for  picked  fruit;  $1.40  per  barrel  for  Baldwins,  barrel 
included.  They  have  offered  $1.50  for  a  few  lots. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  p.  r. 

POULTRY  OUTLOOK. — We  have  never  known  the  re¬ 
ceipts  of  turkeys  to  be  so  light  this  time  of  the  year.  We 
thought  probably  the  shippers  were  holding  them  back  for 
better  prices  at  the  holiday  time,  but  we  have  heard  from 
a  good  many  of  our  shippers  that  they  are  very  scarce  in 
their  section,  and  it  looks  as  though  prices  will  be  higher 
this  coming  Thanksgiving  than  ever.  The  receipts  of  other 
kinds  of  poultry  seem  to  be  the  same  as  other  seasons, 
although  ducks  are  quite  scarce  with  us. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  harlow  Bros. 

A  WELDING  COMPOUND.— The  following  account  Is 
given  of  a  powder  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair :  Thermit 
is  a  heating  and  welding  compound  in  the  form  of  a  powder. 
After  a  pinch  of  a  special  ignition  powder  has  been  placed 
upon  it  and  lighted  by  a  Bengal  or  storm  match,  a  powerful 
chemical  reaction  takes  place,  within  the  space  of  half  a 
minute,  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
mass,  no  matter  how  large  the  quantity  used,  is  raised 
to  5,400  Fahrenheit,  and  a  pure  liquid  steel  is  given  off.  the 
rest  of  the  compound  rising  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of 
aluminum  slag  or  corundum,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
parts  to  one.  The  molten  steel,  amounting,  by  weight,  to 
one-half  the  thermit  powder,  will  melt  at  once  the  surface 
of  any  metal  to  which  it  is  applied,  although  the  latter  is 
entirely  cold,  and  unite  with  it  into  one  solid  mass.  In 
this  way  all  sorts  of  repairing  of  machinery  and  other 
metal  work  can  now  be  done  readily  by  hand  which  has 
hitherto  required  the  removal  of  the  broken  portion  and  its 
shipment  to  the  foundry.  An  incalculable  amount  of  time 
and  trouble  and  money  are  saved  by  the  device,  which  per¬ 
mits  all  repairing  to  be  done  on  the  spot  almost  instanta¬ 
neously.  It  has  already  been  extensively  applied  to  such 
purposes  as  the  closing  of  cracks  in  metallic  plates  or  sur¬ 
faces  of  any  kind,  the  welding  of  trolley  rails,  of  steel  or 
wrought  Iron  pipes,  and  of  broken  roll-bosses. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Warriner  chain  hanging  stanchion  is  one  that  gives 
satisfaction  wherever  used.  It  allows  the  animal  the  great¬ 
est  freedom  and  comfort,  and  at  the  same  time  has  all  the 
advantages  of  a  rigid  stanchion.  For  full  information  write 
to  W.  B.  Crum,  73  Main  St.,  Forestville,  Conn. 

Coal  is  abundant  this  year,  but  very  high  in  price.  The 
greatest  leak  in  household  economy,  is  the  loss  of  heat  up  the 
chimney.  There  Is  only  one  known  way  to  evade  it  and  get 
coal  at  half  price.  That  is  to  use  the  Rochester  Radiator 
advertised  in  our  columns.  They  absolutely  save  one-half 
the  coal  or  your  money  refunded. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  Middletown  Machine  Co., 
of  Middletown,  Ohio.,  are  entering  the  farmers'  field  with 
their  3%  horse  power  Woodpecker  gasoline  engine.  After  a 
careful  test,  during  which  hundreds  of  Woodpecker  engines 
have  been  sold,  the  manufacturers  have  decided  that  the  way 
to  sell  engines  to  farmers  is  to  let  the  farmer  try  the  engine 
on  his  own  farm.  We  can’t  see  how  any  man  who  has  any 
use  for  a  power  can  afford  to  let  this  chance  go  past  with¬ 
out  a  careful  investigation.  The  offer  is  fully  explained  in 
the  Woodpecker  advertisement  in  this  Issue. 

Stevens  Brothers,  Lacona,  N.  Y.,  have  made  a  change 
in  their  firm  name,  and  will  hereafter  be  known  as  The 
Stevens  Brothers — Hastings  Company.  The  addition  to  this 
firm  comes  in  the  person  of  Eugene  M.  Hastings,  whose  abili¬ 
ties  for  many  years  while  in  the  service  of  Messrs.  Henry 
Stevens  &  Sons,  and  Henry  Stevens  &  Son,  have  made  him 
widely  and  most  favorably  known  in  Holstein  circles.  The 
Stevens  Brothers,  already  possessing  one  of  the  great  herds 
of  the  country,  in  June  last  acquired  II.  A.  Moyer’s  large  and 
famous  herd,  which  had  become  widely  known  as  “Moyer- 
dale",  and  contained  many  famous  and  remarkable  animals. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  \ 


From  Day  to  Day 

THE  SPINNER. 


The  spinner  twisted  her  slender  thread 
As  she  sat,  and  spun  : 

“The  earth  and  the  heavens  are  mine,"  she 
said, 

“And  the  moon  and  sun  ; 

Into  my  web  the  sunlight  goes, 

And  the  breath  of  May — 

And  the  crimson  life  of  the  new-blown  rose 
That  was  born  to-day." 

The  spinner  sang  in  the  hush  of  noon 
And  her  song  was  low, 

“Ah,  morning,  you  pass  away  too  soon. 

You  are  swift  to  go. 

My  heart  o’erflows  like  a  brimming  cup 
With  Its  hopes  and  fears  - 
Love,  come  and  drink  the  sweetness  up 
Ere  it  turn  to  tears." 

The  spinner  looked  at  the  falling  sun, 

“Is  it  time  to  rest? 

My  hands  are  weary — my  work  is  done, 

I  have  wrought  my  best 
I  have  spun  and  woven  with  patient  eyes. 
And  with  fingers  fleet — 

Lo  !  where  the  toil  of  a  lifetime  lies 
In  a  winding  sheet !" 

— From  “Wind-Swept  Wheat,”  by  Mary  Ainge 
DeVere. 

* 

In  making  chicken  soup,  or  flavoring 
a  mince  of  cooked  chicken,  remember 
that  a  pinch  of  mace  is  a  great  improve¬ 
ment. 

* 

Plain  burlap  at  40  cents  a  yard  is  the 
foundation  for  the  handsome  Bulgarian 
embroidery  now  fashionable.  I  he  work 
is  done  in  simple  cross  stitch,  but  the  pat¬ 
terns  and  arrangement  of  colors  are  quite 
oriental.  Vivid  red,  blue,  green  and  yel¬ 
low  are  used,  combined  with  black.  I  he 
patterns  are  conventionalized  flowers,  ani¬ 
mals  and  armorial  bearings.  A  table 
cover,  stamped,  with  the  work  started  and 
material  for  finishing,  was  priced  at *$10; 
cushion  top  $3  to  $3.75. 

* 

Among  handsome  cloaking  materials 
are  the  fur  cloths  which  are  especially 
used  for  evening  wraps  and  children  s 
garments.  Bearskin  cloth,  black,  cinnamon 
and  polar  bear,  cost  $5  to  $10  a  yard. 
Moleskin  cloth,  with  a  pattern  pressed 
over  the  markings,  costs  $7  a  yard ;  broad¬ 
tail  cloth  (which  may  be  described,  for 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  fur,  as  similar 
to  Persian  lamb)  $5  a  yard ;  Angora, 
$5.50;  silk-faced  moleskin,  $8.50,  and 
ermine,  $0  a  yard.  These  materials  are 
really  wonderful  imitations  of  fur.  We 
note,  too,  that  the  seal  plushes  are  re¬ 
turning  to  favor,  and  plush  coats  seem 
likely  to  be  as  popular  as  they  were  15 
years  ago. 

* 

A  friend  who  has  been  swallowing  all 
sorts  of  nauseous  doses  as  a  cure  for 
rheumatism  in  knees,  feet  and  ankles  fin¬ 
ally  discovered  that  all  these  medicines 
were  uncalled  for,  his  case  being  properly 
diagnosed  by  an  experienced  physician  as 
“flat,  foot,”  a  dropping  of  the  ankle-arch 
or  instep.  I  his,  we  find,  is  not  at  all  an. 
uncommon  ailment,  and  good  shoe  stores 
sell  an  appliance  to  remedy  it;  a  little 
prop,  which,  worn  in  the  shoe,  supports 
the  foot.  It  is  an  innersole  of  German 
silver  covered  with  sole  leather,  this  metal 
being  one  that  does  not  rust.  The  shoe 
need  not  be  any  larger  than  the  ordinary 
size.  The  ankle  arches  or  props,  in  men’s 
or  women’s  sizes,  cost  $1.50  a  pair. 

* 

One  of  our  friends  had'  a  recent  ex¬ 
perience  with  spontaneous  combustion 
which  well  illustrates  what  may  be  the 
source  of  some  mysterious  fires.  A  sud¬ 
den  outbreak  of  smoke,  curling  up  a 
dumb  waiter,  was  traced  to  a  closed  room 
in  the  .cellar,  where  an  old  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture  was  on  fire.  It  was  extinguished 
with  some  difficulty,  as  the  upholstery  and 
padding  burned  quite  obstinately.  There 
had  been  no  light  nor  fire  of  any  kind  in 
the  cellar  previously  and  the  fire  was 
finally  traced  to  a  bundle  of  oily  overalls, 


which  a  painter  had  rolled  up  tightly  and 
put  in  the  cellar.  The  weather  was  very 
warm,  and  the  cellar  room  unventilated, 
these  conditions  being  sufficient  to  start 
combustion.  We  try  to  keep  such  a  pos¬ 
sibility  in  mind  when  storing  away  lamp¬ 
cleaning  cloths,  and  do  not  put  them  in 
a  closed  or  airless  place. 

* 

Here  is  a  pancake  recipe  that  will  be 
appreciated  on  a  cold  morning:  Two  cup¬ 
fuls  sour  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  soda, 
two  cupfuls  stale  bread  crumbs,  two  eggs, 
two  cupfuls  flour,  two  level  teaspoon fuls 
baking  powder,  pinch  of  salt.  Soak  bread 
crumbs  in  the  milk  over  night,  add  dis¬ 
solved  soda;  if  one  has  stale  johnny  cake 
a  change  may  be  made  by  using  one  cup¬ 
ful  bread  crumbs  and  one  cupful  johnny 
cake  crumbs.  In  the  morning  add  the 
eggs,  well  beaten,  then  sift  in  the  flour 
and  baking  powder.  It  may  be  that  two 
cupfuls  of  flour  will  not  be  needed  to 
make  a  suitable  batter;  use  just  enough 
to  give  the  right  stiffness. 

* 

A  good  many  overworked  women  will 
appreciate  Miss  Jelly’s  feelings  as  thus 
described  by  the  Youth’s  Companion. 
Thrift  and  industry  have  been  the  guiding 
stars  of  Miss  Jelly’s  life.  During  a  so¬ 
journ  in  the  Adirondacks  with  an  invalid 
niece,  she  made  the  best  of  her  time,  and 
has  only  24  hours  to  regret — hours  during 
which  she  was  lost  in  deep  woods  into 
which  she  had  ventured  to  search  for  a 
desired  medicinal  plant.  Her  absence 
much  alarmed  her  niece,  and  when  the 
search-party  at  last  returned  with  Miss 
Jelly,  whom  they  had  found  hungry  but 
safe,  the  niece  fell  on  her  aunt’s  neck. 

“O  Aunt  Phoebe,”  she  sobbed,  “weren’t 
you  frightened  to  death  out  in  those 
dreadful  woods  all  night?” 

“Frightened !”  said  Miss  Jelly,  with  fine 
scorn.  “No,  I  wasn’t.  I  reckoned  there 
wouldn’t  he  any  critters  but  what  I  could 
get  away  from  if  it  came  to  that,  for  I 
can  climb  with  the  best,  and  I’d  chosen 
my  tree.  But  it  did  make  me  mad  to 
think  of  the  chance  I  had  to  study  out 
that  knitting  pattern  Miss  Brown’s  cousin 
sent  her,  and  there  I  was  with  not  a 
single  knitting-needle  or  a  mite  o’  yarn!” 


IN  making  biscuit, 
cake,  rolls,  etc., 
if  instead  of  using 
cream  of  tartar  and 
soda,  or  soda  and 
sour  milk,  Royal 
Baking  Powder  is 
employed  to  raise 
them,  better  results 
will  be  obtained. 

Royal  makes  food 
that  will  keep  moist 
and  fresh,  and  which 
can  be  eaten  when 
warm  without  incon¬ 
venience  even  by 
persons  of  delicate 
digestion. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


“All » FAIL  IN  A  DRY  TIME 
THE  5IGN  OF  THE  FISH  NEVER  FAILS 
IN  A  WIT  TIME. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  WEAR 


^SH  W0) 

SLICKER 

6LACH  09  YELLOW 

AND  KEEP  PRY? 


ttw ARE  OF  IMITATIONS.  LOOK  FOR  ABOVE  TRADE  MARK. 

Catalogues  Free  .Showing  Lull  l«in<«  oi  tiurineuis  am!  llula 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO..  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
>  116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WHEN  YOU  DRIVE 

I)o  your  hands  'get  cold? 
Let  us  keep  them  warm.  A 
pairof  our  elegant  RUSSIAN 
J{  K  A  K  FUR  DRIM  NG 
GLOVES  will  do  it.  Fire¬ 
proof.  ironclad  palm,  soft  aud 
pliable.  Hand  lined  with  first 
quality  wool  fleece,  and  cuff 
with  best  corduroy.  Will  wear 
for  years.  For  warmth, 
wear  and  durability 
this  GLOVE  has  no 
equal.  Also  made  in 
mittensl&'one-flngered. 
Send  us  the  wholesale 
price,  #2,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  pair  post 
paid.  If  you  are  not 
pleased,  return  them, 
and  we  will  refund  the 
money  and  postage. 

RUSSIAN  FUR  CO. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and 
Ginseng.  Lock  Box  4?.  Hightstown.  N.  J 


FURS 

McMillan  Fur  &  Wool  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS  A  SPECIALTY 
WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MAKE 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICES. 

STANDARD  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRIC  CO., 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


TELEPHONES 

For  Farmers 

The  man  who  wants  to  know 
ALL  about  telephones  for  farm 
ers  should  Bend  for  free  book 
F-102,  “  Telephone  Facts  for 
Farmers.”  Address  nearest  office 
Stromberg-Carl.on  Tel.  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y..  Chicago,  111. 


THE  HESSLER 


Rural  Mail  box. 


.Best  and  cheap¬ 
est  Rural  Mail 
Box  on  the  Mar¬ 
ket  Fully  ap¬ 
proved  by  Post¬ 
master  General. 
Big  profits  for 
agents.  We  want 
an  agent  in every 
town  Souvenir 
Buttons  free  on 
application.  A 
large,  strong  box 
and  a  small  price 


H.  E.  Hessler  Co.,  Factory  8,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS’  LINES 

Build  your  own  linos.  Inexpensive 
and  simple.  We  will  tell  you  how. 
Book  of  Instructions  Free.  C  N  302 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

152  St.  Clair  St.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


A 


-  Wood,  Cobs  of  Ruiibisli 

Then  getanO-RIB-OHeatar. 
Costs  little.  Intense  radiating 
power.  Holds  fire  over  night 
with  wood.  Bums  anything 
but  coal.  Ashes  removed  only 
2  or  j  times  a  year.  Heats 
like  a  $60  base  burner.  Ex¬ 
tremely  stylish  and  hand¬ 
some.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction  or  money  refunded. 
One  good  hardware  dealer  In 
a  town  sells  It. 

If  there  are  none  on  sale  at 
your  torvn  send  us  $4.88  and  we 
will  ship  you  prepaid  a  No.  8 
Princess  on  one  months  trial, 
to  he  returned  at  our  expense  if 
not  satisfactory  and  money  refund'd.  We  make  Soft  Coal 
Stoves  too.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet  anyway. 

tBRISCOE  MFG  CO.  Dept.  V,  Detroit,  Mich. 


$16  For  lc 

“/  spent  one  cent  for  a  postal  card  and  saved 
fib  by  buying  a  Kalamazoo  Kange.” 

Will  you  spend  one  cent  to  investigate  our 
special  factory  offer  on 

Kalamazoo 

Stoves 

and 

Ranges 

We  ship  direct  to  you 
from ourown  ruetory, 
freight 
prepaid, 
on 

360 
Days  Ap» 
proval 

and  save  you  from 
2 1>%  to  40%  lnthe 
purchase  price. 
You  can’t  find  a 
better  at  any 
price;  if  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  return  it  at  our  expense.  We 
can  do  this  better  because  we  are  the  only  stove 
manufacturers  in  the  world  who  are  selling 
their  entire  product  direct  from  the  factory  to 
the  usei-.  We  save  you  all  jobbers’,  dealers’  and 
middlemen’s  profits— therefore,  do  not  he  Influ¬ 
enced  by  dealers’  prejudice;  investigate  for  your¬ 
self.  We  have  u  most  extraordinary  bargain 
price  on  our  Oak  Stovs — the  price  will  surely  as¬ 
tonish  you— don’t  buy  until  you  learn  all  about 
the  Kalamazoo  Oak. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  FREE  CATALOGUE 
and  compare  our  prices  and  quality  with  those 
of  local  dealers.  That  will  tell  the  story.  The 
catalogue  is  the  most  complete  ever  issued  by 
any  manufacturer  selling  direct  to  the  user. 
Describes  our  full  line,  including, 

KALAMAZOO  STEEL  RANCES. 
KALAMAZOO  STEEL  COOK  STOVES. 
KALAMAZOO  OAK  HEATERS  at  special 
factory  prices. 

A  HICH  CRADE  LINE  OF  CAST  COOK 
STOVES  for  wood  or  wood  and  coal. 

A  NEW  CAST  RANCE  for  bard  coal  ex¬ 
clusively,  inadt  especially  for  the  east¬ 
ern  and  city  trade— a  great  money  saver. 

A  NEW  SELF  FEEDING  BASE  BURNER 
— handsomely  nickled— the  equal  of  any 
high  grade  parlor  stove  in  the  world— a 
great  bargain. 

KALAMAZOO  HOT  BLAST  STOVE  for 

soft  coal. 

A  NEW  CAST  COTTACE  HEATING 
STOVE  tor  wood.  ETC.  ETC. 

Don’t  fall  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the  many 
good  qualities  and  superior  advantages  of  our 
Crand  Range.  Made  exclusively  for  hard  coal 
or  wood— it’s  the  kind  the  New 
England,  New  York  and  Penn, 
housewives  use— the  price  will 
surprise  you  because  of  its  rea¬ 
sonableness. 

All  Kalamazoo  Cook  Stoves  and  Ranges 
areequippe.1  with  our  i'a! tut  Oven  J’her. 
mometcr — great  fuel  tavei — makes  baking 
and  roasting  easy. 

Highest  grade  patent  blue  polished  steel  plates 
used  in  ail  Kalamazoo  Steel  lianges  at  no  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  All  Kalamuzoos  blacked  and  pol¬ 
ished  ready  for  use.  Anyone  can  set  them  up. 

PLEASE  REMEMBER  we  are  real  manufac¬ 
turers— not  simply  dealers;  we  guarantee  our 
product  under  a  *20,000  bank  bond:  we  pay  all 
freight  charges;  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satis¬ 
fied  we  don’t  want  you  to  keep  the  purchase; 
we  give  you  a  360  day  approval  test.  The 
Kulamazo’o  is  not  excelled  by  any  stove  or 
range  in  the  world,  and  we  certainly  do  save 
you  money.  Send  (or  free  catalogue  No.  1  14; 
read  our  offer;  compare  our  prices  and  then 
let  U3  ship  you  a  Kulumuzoo. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  refer  to  any  bank  in  Kalamazoo,  any  Commercial 
Agency,  or  to  the  Editors  of  this  Publication. 


“Of  all  In  ventlons,  the  alphabet  and  print¬ 
ing  press  nlone  excepted,  those  inventions 
which  abridge  distance  have  done  most  for 
civilization  " — Macaulay. 


MAP  OF  THE 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 


LINES. 


I  A  system  of  11,505  miles  of  rail¬ 
way  in  the  populous  territory  eai-t 
of  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincin¬ 
nati,  furnishing  luxurious  and 
rapid  transportation  facilities  for 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States. 

Details  of  rates  and  trains  given 
by  any  New  York  Central  ticket 
agent. 

A  copy  Of  “America’s  Winter  Resorts," 
will  be  sent  free,  upon  receipt  of  a  1  wo-cent 
stamp  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General  Pas¬ 
senger  Agent.  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  Grand  Central  Station,  New 
York. 
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The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  vest  effect  shown  in  No.  4865  ap¬ 
pears  in  many  new  shirt  waists,  some  be¬ 
ing  trimmed  with  leather  after  this  model. 
This  one  is  made  of  one  of  the  new  small 
plaids,  in  brown  with  threads  of  tan  color 
and  white,  and  is  combined  with  vest  and 
trimmings  of  white  broadcloth  edged  with 
fancy  braid  and  finished  with  little  gold 
buttons.  'I'he  sleeves  are  full  at  the 
shoulders  with  wide  cuffs,  while  the  clos¬ 
ing  is  made  invisibly  at  the  left  of  the 
front  beneath  the  edge  of  the  box  plait. 
The  waist  consists  of  the  fitted  founda¬ 
tion,  which  can  be  used  or  omitted  as  pre- 


4865  Blouse  or  Shirt  Waist,  32  to  40  bust. 


ferred,  fronts  and  back.  The  back  is  laid 
in  two  box  plaits,  the  fronts  in  a  box 
plait  at  each  edge  of  the  vest  and  out¬ 
ward-turning  plaits  at  the  shoulders.  The 
vest  portion  is  separate  and  is  attached 
beneath  the  box  plaits  and  the  fancy  col¬ 
lar  is  arranged  over  the  fronts  on  indicat¬ 
ed  lines.  'I'he  sleeves  are  cut  in  one  piece 
each,  gathered  and  attached  to  the  cuffs 
and  at  the  waist  is  worn  a  shaped  belt. 
The  cpiantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  4l/2  yards  21  inches  wide, 
4/4  yards  27  inches  wide  or  2 J4  yards 
44  inches  wide,  with  yards  in  any 
width  for  vest  and  trimmings  and  7% 
yards  of  braid.  The  pattern  4865  is  cut 
in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Skirts  that  are  plaited  below  a  smooth 
fitting  yoke  will  be  worn  for  all  street 
costumes.  As  illustrated  it  is  made  of 


*861  Kilted  Skirt  with  Round  Yoke, 
22  to  30  waist. 


cheviot  in  mixed  shades  of  brown  and 
tan,  trimmed  with  handsome  brown  braid, 
but  is  suited  to  all  seasonable  materials. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores  and  is  laid 
in  backward  turning  plaits  which  meet  at 
the  center  back,  where  the  closing  is  made. 
The  yoke  is  circular  and  is  stitched  to  the 
skirt  with  silk,  the  trimming  straps  con¬ 
cealing  the  seam  at  sides  and  back.  As 
illustrated  it  is  made  in  instep  length, 
which  is  the  prevailing  one  for  the  incom¬ 
ing  season,  but  can  be  made  still  shorter 
whenever  desired.  The  quantity  of  mate¬ 
rial  required  for  the  medium  size  is  8*4 
yards  27  inches  wide,  5J4  yards  44  inches 
wide  or  5  yards  52  inches  wide.  The  pat¬ 


tern  4851  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26, 
28  and  30  inch  waist  measure;  price  10 
cents.  _ _ 

Home-Cured  Hams. 

We  are  asked  each  year  for  instruc¬ 
tions  in  curing  hams  and  bacon.  1  he 
following  is  the  Virginia  method:  For 
curing  four  hams,  averaging  12  pounds 
each,  have  ready  one  and  a  half  gallons 
of  best  salt,  one  pound  of  good  brown 
sugar,  one-eighth  pound  of  powdered 
saltpeter,  one  ounce  of  black  pepper  and 
one-half  ounce  of  cayenne.  Cut  the  joints 
into  proper  shapes,  without  unnecessary 
bone  and  fat,  and  lay  them  on  a  board  on 
table.  First  rub  the  skin  well  with  salt 
and  lay  each  joint  aside,  then  begin  ovei 
again,  and  into  the  fleshy  side  of  each 
ham  rub  two  teaspoonfuls  of  saltpeter 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  brown  sugar 
mixed  together.  Rub  the  pepper,  par¬ 
ticularly,  about  the  hock  and  under  the 
bone  and  give  to  the  whole  ham  a  good 
application  of  salt.  Now  pack  the  hams, 
one  upon  another,  the  skin  side  down¬ 
ward,  with  a  layer  of  salt  between,  into 
a  tub  or  box  the  bottom  of  which  has 
also  been  covered  with  salt.  The  process 
of  salting  will  be  complete  in  five  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  have  ready  about 
a  peck  of  hickory  ashes ;  clean  the  hams 
with  a  brush  or  dry  cloth  and  rub  them 
with  the  ashes.  To  smoke  the  hams  the 
joints  should  be  hung  from  joists  beneath 
the  ceiling  and  a  slow,  smothered  fire  kept 
up  for  five  or  six  weeks,  so  as  to  smoke 
thoroughly,  but  not  overheat  the  hams. 
Or,  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  this 
process,  paint  the  hams  with  a  coating  of 
pyroligneous  acid,  let  them  dry  and  re¬ 
peat  the  operation.  Wrap  each  ham  in 
paper  and  encase  it  in  a  canvas  or  strong 
cotton  bag. 

A  simple  way  to  salt  bacon  and  hams 
in  brine  is  to  rub  the  meat  well  with  salt, 
especially  into  the  exposed  ends  of  bones, 
and  then  pack  into  a  barrel,  with  a  layer 
of  salt  between  each  piece.  Allow  the 
meat  to  remain  thus  for  48  hours,  then 
pour  over  all  a  brine  strong  enough  to 
bear  up  an  egg.  Let  the  meat  remain  in 
pickle  six  weeks;  then  smoke. 

Molasses  pickle  is  made  as  follows : 
To  four  quarts  of  •  fine  salt  and  two 
ounces  of  pulverized  saltpeter  add  enough 
molasses  to  make  a  paste.  Hang  the  hams 
in  a  cool  dry  place  for  three  or  four  days 
after  cutting  up;  then  cover  with  the 
pickle  mixture,  thickest  on  the  flesh  side, 
and  lay  them  skin  side  down  for  three 
or  four  days.  For  100  pounds  of  ham 
make  brine  in  the  following  proportion: 


Seven  pounds  coarse  salt ;  two  ounces 
saltpeter;  one-half  ounce  pearlash;  four 
gallons  soft  water.  Heat  gradually,  re¬ 
moving  all  scum  as  it  arises,  then  cool. 
Pack  the  hams  in  a  barrel,  pour  the  brine 
over  them,  and  keep  in  pickle  five  to  eight 
weeks,  according  to  size. 

Destroying  Roaches. 

Do  you  know  of  anything  that  will  posi¬ 
tively  rid  a  house  of  roaches?  n.  e.  .r. 

Phosphorus  paste,  spread  upon  soft 
bread,  and  put  near  their  haunts,  is  the 
most  satisfactory  thing  for  destroying 
roaches.  Mix  the  phosphorus  with  lard 
or  drippings,  spread,  and  put  the  bread 
around  the  last  thing  at  night,  removing 
the  remainder  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  as  the  phosphorus  is  a  dangerous  poi¬ 
son.  Another  "cure”  is  chocolate  and 
borax,  half  and  half,  mixed  together  in 
a  mortar  so  that  every  particle  of  choco¬ 
late  has  borax  adhering  to  it.  The 
roaches  are  very  fond  of  chocolate,  and 
borax  is  a  poison  to  them.  This  mate¬ 
rial  should  be  sifted  dry  into  the  crevices 
where  the  roaches  congregate.  A  short 
campaign,  combined  with  thorough  clean¬ 
liness,  open  plumbing,  and  a  frequent 
routing  out  of  dark  closets,  should  com¬ 
pletely  eradicate  these  loathly  creatures 
from  a  country  home  in  this  latitude.  In 
a  city  house  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
immigrant  insects  from  less  cleanly  neigh¬ 
bors. 

Gather  the  rosebuds  while  ye  may. 

Old  Time  Is  sllll  a-flylng. 

And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day, 
To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

— Herrick. 

CONSUMPTION 
Hope,  fresh  air,  rest  and 
Scott’s  Emulsion  are  the 
greatest  remedies  for  con¬ 
sumption.  Scott’s  Emulsion 
will  always  bring  comfort  and 
relief  —  often  cure.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  does  for  the  con¬ 
sumptive  what  medicine  alone 
cannot  do.  IPs  the  nourish¬ 
ment  in  it  that  takes  the  pa¬ 
tient  in  long  strides  toward 
health. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


These  and  all  the  other  remaining  issues  of  1904  given  Free  to  New 
Subscribers  for  the  1905  Volume  of 

TH  E  YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 

For  entertaining  the  family  no  paper  can  take  the  place  of  The  Companion 
— always  informing — always  helpful  in  all  the  relations  of  the  Home  Circle. 


EVERY  NEW  SUBSCRIBER 

Who  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  with  the  name  of  this  paper  at  once  with  $1.75  for 
The  Companion  for  1905  will  receive: 

Tj'U  Yj'VJ'  Ail  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  remaining  weeks  of  1904. 

J/  111  /  1 /  The  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Double  Numbers. 
=====  The  “Carnations”  Calendar  for  1905,  printed  in  twelve  colors  and  gold. 

M126 

Announcement  of  Seven  Serial  Stories ,  Two  Hundred  Short  Stories ,  nearly  One 
Hundred  Articles ,  etc.,  in  the  Volume  for  1905,  will  be  sent  Free  to  any  address. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


In  comparing  Grain-0  and  coffee 
remember  that  while  the  taste  is 
the  same  Grain-O  gives  health  and 
strength  while  coffee  shatters  the 
nervous  system  and  breeds  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs.  Thinking 
people  prefer  Grain-O  and  its  ben¬ 
efits. 


TRY  IT  TO-DAY. 

At  grocers  everywhere ;  15c.  *nd  2Se.  per  package 


MRS.  WIMSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

hu  been  need  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  < 
It  soothes  the  child,  sortens  the  gums,  allays  1 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  < 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


HOOD  RUBBERS 

/hood\ 

TRADE  (bubbfv company)  MARK) 

\  BOSTON  /  ‘ 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST 

/£  you  CA/V/VOT  o£r  rH£S£  BUB- 

bms  f/roAf  you#  ££M£/r-Mr/r£  us 


overnment  Positions! 


a 

\J  25,566  flppoinlmonls  SEWFS&Sffl 

ing  the  past  year.  Excellent  opportunities  fer 
young  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  by  mail  hundreds 
of  farmers’  sons  who  pass  these  examinations  and  re¬ 
ceive  appointments  to  life  positions  at  $H40  to  $1'J00  a 
year.  If  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind,  write  for  our 
Civil  Service  Announcement  and  learn  now  you  may 
secure  It.  1 1  will  be  sent  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

223-25  Pa.  Avt.  S.  E.  Washington,  D.  O. 


Tank  Heater  $4.65 

w®*r®  selling  this  everlasting  east  Iron  Tank  Heater 

at  It  saves  trouble,  expense  and  money.  It 

never  leaks,  never  floats,  never  wears  out,  no  bolts,  no 
rods.  Will  burn  any  fuel.  Great  heat  capacity.  Weight 
150  1I>h.  We  absolutely  guarauteethe  Heater  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  e  very  detail.  We  ship  it  on  approval  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  Send  $1.00  ns  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  If  not  entirely  satisfactory  when  re¬ 
ceived,  leave  it  with  freight  agent  and  we 
will  refund  you  your  $l.0tf  and  pay  the 
freight  both  ways.  We  save  you  money  on 
everything  you  buy,  and  we  give  you  the 
same  guarantee  on  everything  we  sell.  We 
3  other  styles  of  Tank  Heaters  from 
82,15  up.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
No.  80.  It's  Free,  and  full  of  choice 
bargains,  for  we  sell  you  anything 
use  at  almost  factory  cost. 

CASH  8IPPI1Y  A  J1KU.  fCV., 

315  Lawrence  Sq,,  halumtuoo,  JHeh 


For  Information 

as  to  Fruit  and  Trucking  Lands,  Grazing  Lands, 
Soil  and  Climate  In  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  &  Florida  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Write  to  WILBUR  M’COY  Agricultural  and 
Immigration  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


LOWEST  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND 
RETURN  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD . 

Stopover  allowed  at  Chicago  on  all  World's 
Pair  tickets,  and  at  Cleveland  on  all  except 
Coach  Excursion  tickets.  For  particulars  see 
local  Ticket  Agent,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P. 
A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

California  Information. 


California  is  a  big  state :  large  of  area, 
rich  in  natural  wealth,  tremendous  in  its 
scenic  features  and  with  a  future  full  of 
great  promise.  Every  American  is  more  or 
less  interested  in  knowing  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  commonwealth.  A  forty  page  folder  with 
more  than  half  a  hundred  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  and  a  complete  map  of  the  state  in 
colors  has  been  issued  by  1  lie  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway.  It  contains  in  con¬ 
densed  and  interesting  form,  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  on  various  subjects  of  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  hotels  at  California  tourist 
points  with  their  rates,  capacity,  etc.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  four  cents  in 
stamps.  W.  B.  Kniskern,  P.  T.  M.,  22  Fifth 
Ave.,  Chicago. 
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MARKETS 

Wholesale  Prices  at  New  York. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat  No.  1,  Northern,  Du¬ 


luth 

No.  2,  red . 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow. 

Oats,  mixed . 

Parley,  feeding  .... 


©1.27  Vi 
(<I  1.21% 
©  70 
36 
48 


© 

© 


FEED. 

Spring  Bran  .  21.00©  23.00 

Middlings  .  22,00©  24.00 

Hominy  chop  .  —  ©  23.50 

Red  dog  .  —  @  28.50 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime .  10.00©  10.50 

No.  1 .  15.00©  15.50 

No.  3  and  No.  2 .  12.50©  14.00 

Clover  and  Clover  Mixed..  13.00©  10.00 

Straw,  Long  rye .  20.00©  22.00 

Short  and  Oat .  11.00©  14.00 

MILR. 

N.  Y.  Exchange  price  3V1  cents  per  quart 
to  shippers  in  26-eent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Extra  creamery . 

.  25 

© 

25  V, 

Firsts  to  thirds  . 

15 

(ni 

24  t/j 

State  dairy . 

16 

(a) 

23 

Imitation  creamery . 

15 

© 

18 

Factory  . 

14 

© 

16 

CHEESE. 

Full  errtam . 

9% 

© 

11  % 
7% 

Skims  . 

3  i/,  © 

Utica  cheese  market,  choice.. 

10 

@ 

10% 

EGGS. 

Fancy  selected,  white .  33 

Fresh  gathered,  choice .  30 

Lower  grades  .  20 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated  .  4 

Sun  dried  .  3 

Chops,  100  lbs . 1.40 


©  35 
(a  32 
@  25 


© 

© 


0  Va 
4  Yu 


Blackberries  .  6%@ 


©  1 .65 


( "herries  .  13 

Raspberries  .  20 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  McIntosh,  bid  . 2.00 

King  and  Jonathan  and  Spit 

zenburg  . 1.50 

Spy  and  Baldwin . 1.50 

Greening  . 1.25 

Windfalls  .  50 

Pears,  Bartlett  and  Seckel . . .  . 2.50 
Duchess  and  Lawrence. ... 2.00 

Kieffer  .  50 

Quinces,  bbl . 3.00 

Grapes,  Delaware  4  lb.  basket.  13 

Niagara  .  10 

Black  .  11 

Cranberries,  bbl  . 5.25 

NUTS, 

Chestnuts,  bushel . 2.50 

Hickory  nuts  . 2.00 

Butternuts  .  25 

Pecans,  lb  .  7 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  choice .  38 

Common  to  prime  .  31 

Pacific  coast  .  33 


© 

© 


7 

14 

22 


Olds 
German 


crop 


GAME. 


Quail,  dozen  . 

Woodcock,  pair  . . 

Grouse,  pair  . 

Partridges,  pair  . 

Rabbits,  pair  . 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes,  Long  Island,  bbl .  .  .  . 


14 

62 


.3.00 

75 

.  2.00 
.1.25 
•>r. 


©  4.00 

©2.50 
©2.00 
©2.00 
©1.00 
©5.50 
@2.75 
©  1.50 
©4.00 
©  1 6 
©  15 

©  1 2 
©7.50 


@3.50 
©2.50 
©  50 
(a  ;t 


©  41 

©  37 
©  38 
hr  1 8 
hr  74 


©3.50 
hi  1.25 
hi  2.50 
©1.75 
©  30 


2.00 

1.50 

1.25 

75 

50 

2.00 

1.25 


2.00 

1.00 

25 

50 


State  and  western 

Sweet  potatoes  . 

Beets  and  carrots,  bb 

Citron,  1)1)1  . 

Cabbage,  100  . 

Cauliflowers,  bbl  . 

Celery,  doz  . 

Chicory,  bbl  . 

Egg  plants,  bbl . 

Kale,  bbl  . 

Lettuce,  bbl  . 

Onions,  white  . 2.00 

yellow  . 1.75 

red  . 1 .50 

Peppers,  nearby,  bbl .  50 

southern,  bn  carrier .  50 

Spinach,  bid  .  75 

Squash,  Ilubbard,  bbl .  75 

Turnips,  ruts  bags,  bbl .  50 

Tomatoes,  bu  box .  25 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  doz  .  00 

Lettuce,  doz  .  30 

Mushrooms,  lb  .  25 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.00 

Tomatoes,  lb  .  15 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


©  2.25 
(ii  1.75 
(n  2.25 
(ii  1.00 
©  76 

(<j  3.00 
in  3,00 
©  35 

hi  3.00 
©  85 
©  1 .00 
@6.00 
hi  2.75 
©2.00 
@1.00 
©  75 

@  1 .00 
©1.00 
hr  85 
@1.00 


©  00 
©  60 
@  50 
©1.50 
©  25 


Chickens 

Fowls 

Roosters 


© 

hr 

—  © 


Turkeys,  old  .  — © 


11 

12 

8 

14 


Duck's,  pair  . 

© 

80 

Geese,  pair  . 

. 1.12 

©1.50 

Pigeons,  pair  . 

@ 

20 

DRESSED 

POULTRY. 

Spring  turkeys,  lb.  .  . 

.  16 

© 

20 

Chickens,  prime  . 

.  19 

© 

20 

common  to  good... 

.  11 

(ni 

16 

Fowls  . 

.  10 

© 

11*4 

Ducks 

.  15 

© 

19 

OOPHO  . 

.  1-1 

© 

17 

Squabs,  doz  . 

@2.75 

COUNTRY  DRESSED  MEATS. 


Calves,  veal  . 

@  11 

Hogs  . 

©  8 

Roasting  pigs,  10  IDs  avg. 

. ...  10 

@  12 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 

©5.80 

Bulls  . 

©3.80 

Cows  . 

,  .  .  .2.00 

©3.00 

Calves,  veal  . 

.  .  .  .5.00 

@8.50 

Grassers  . 

.  .  .  .  2.00 

©2.50 

©4.50 

©6.20 

FARM  CHEMICALS, 

Ton  to  car  lots 

Nitrate  of  soda . 

©52.00 

Dried  blood  . 

@60.00 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 

©35.00 

Kafnlt  . 

.  .10.00 

©12.00 

Muriate  of  potai  i  . 

©45.00 

Acid  phosphate . 

.  .  10,00 

@16.00 

IRON  PIPE  FOR  POSTS. 

In  reference  to  query  of  F.  T.  B.,  on  page 
780,  as  to  iron  pipe  for  posts,  several.,  years 
ago  1  tried  some  and  on  the  whole  did  not 
find  them  successful.  Pipes  tip  to  one  inch 
in  diameter  were  bent  by  wind.  I  was  using 
them  also  for  grape  trellis.  There  was  also 
some  trouble  in  fastening  wires  on,  and 
where  fastened  on  the  rusting  of  the  pipe 
and  probably  friction  owing  to  slight  move¬ 
ment  of  wires  caused  wires  to  rust  off  at 
junction  of  wire  and  post  very  rapidly.  If 
F.  'I'.  Ii.  has  to  pay  one  cent  per  foot  for 
pipe  and  can  get  good  locust  at  even  two 
cents,  I  should  advise  from  my  experience  the 
locust  every  time.  a.  h.  s. 

I  set  old  iron  two-inch  pipe  posts  for  a 
grape  arbor  15  years  ago  and  they  show  no 
wear  yet.  The  principal  part  is  to  keep  the 
water  out  of  the  inside  of  the  pipe.  I  made 
wooden  plugs  about  4  or  5  Inches  long, 
pointed  them  with  a  hatchet  and  drove  them 
in  with  sledge  hammer  level  with  the  pipe. 
Then  1  put  a  coat  of  coal  tar  on  top  of  the 
post.  Handled  this  way  posts  will  last  30 
to  40  years  if  not  longer.  c.  t. 


HALF  BARREL  APPLE  CASE. 

Cut  below  shows  a  box  which  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  by  George  A.  Cochrane,  of 
Boston,  in  exporting  apples.  It  Is  a  two- 
compartment  box  made  much  like  an  orange 
case.  The  ends  and  middle  section  are  12% 


Inches  square  and  three-fourths  inch  thick. 
The  remainder  of  the  box  is  three-eighths 
inch  material,  with  one-fourth-inch  spaces 
between  as  shown.  The  ends  should  be  put 
with  grain  running  one  way  and  middle  piece 
the  other.  Made  thus  the  box  will  stand 
hard  usage  without  breaking.  The  nails 
should  be  two  inches  long. 


Root-Pruned  Trees. — The  American 
Agriculturist  prints  some  replies  to  a 
question  about  the  advantage  of  root- 
pruning  trees.  The  following  note  by 
Edw.  Van  Alstyne  seems  to  us  very  sen¬ 
sible  : 

As  a  rule  we  are  too  ready  to  condemn  any¬ 
thing  that  is  new,  or  directly  opposed  to  our 
stereotyped  way  of  doing  things,  as  is  the 
Stringfellow  method  of  tree  planting.  That 
this  is  unwise  is  manifested  by  the  fact:  that 
out:  of  all  such  radical  measures  come  Im¬ 
provements,  and  a  better  way  of  doing  things. 
For  instance,  Grant  Hltchlngs's  method  of 
non-cultivation  and  mulching  young  apple 
orchards  is  extreme,  and  impractical  for  a 
large  class  of  orchardists.  But  it  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  attention  to  sod  orchards,  mulching, 
light,  pruning  and  low-headed  trees  that  will 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  fruit  grower. 
So  with  the  Stringfellow  way.  To  trim  the 
roots  of  a  tree  to  stubs  and  set.  it  in  a  hole 
made  by  a  bar  or  some  other  light  tool,  works 
well  in  the  bands  of  t lie  author,  and,  with  as 
careful  a  man,  in  a  like  soil  and  climate,  is 
undoubtedly  all  right.  To  follow  this  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  means  dead  trees.  Careful  trial  has 
shown  that  all  the  long  feeding  roots  and 
the  deep  hole  tilled  with  rich,  mellow  soil, 
that  we  used  to  talk  so  much  about,  is  largely 
nonsense.  These  were  the  things  on  which 
we  were  laying  great  stress,  and  neglecting 
the  weightier  matters  of  a  stocky,  healthy 
tree,  set  in  earth  solid  enough  to  keep  it  firm, 
without  so  much  top  as  to  be  blown  about 
with  any  wind.  The  mellow  soil  and  fertility 
can  easily  be  supplied  after  the  tree  is  thor¬ 
oughly  rooted  and  grounded.  If  these  are 
provided,  the  root  system  and  top  will  take 
cure  of  themselves. 

The  writer  probably  has  the  largest  root- 
pruned  orchard  in  the  North.  The  trees 
are  now  old  enough  to  show  what  they 
will  do.  They  run  all  the  way  from  close 
to  a  failure  to  a  success.  The  reason  for 
each  is  quite  evident  to  those  who  see  the 
trees.  We  shall  keep  on  root-pruning. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 

New  Rochelle  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  of  high  class  Single  Comb  Pure 
White  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale  at  al  1  times.  Largest  poultry  plant 
In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  Agents  Cyphers 
Incubators,  Brooders,  etc.  Correspondence  invited. 


¥ 


nftlll  TOY  PAPER,  Blunt'd,  20  page* 

,  rUULI  ni  as  cents  per  year.  4  mouthy 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  aubacribera. 
Book  alone  10  cents.  Oataloran  of  poultn 
*  books  free,  Poultry  Advocate$  Byracaao*ri#Y. 


1904  PRIZE  WINNERS 

National  Buttermakers  Convention 

ALL  DE  LAVAL  USERS. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Buttermakers  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  the  last  week  in 
October.  The  great  International  Butter  Contest  has  always 
been  the  chief  feature  of  these  Conventions,  and  in  every  year 
since  their  inauguration,  in  1892,  DE  LAVAL  separator  butter 
has  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  awards  and  all  higher  scores. 
1904  shows  even  a  more  overwhelming  DE  LAVAL  triumph 
than  ever  before. 

PRIZES  AWARDED 

CHAMPIONSHIP  CUP — H.  C.  Hansen,  Smith  Mills,  Minn 
GOLD  MEDAL— L.  S.  Taylor,  Glenville,  Minn. 

SILVER  MEDAL — F.  L.  Odell,  Greenfield,  Iowa. 

In  addition,  all  the  Silver  Cups  to  highest  scoring  exhibits 
from  the  different  States  went  to  DE  LAVAL  users,  and  every 
single  entry  scoring  higher  than  95  was  I)E  LA  \  AL  made. 

The  use  of  a  DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATOR  means  not 
only  MORE  but  BETTER  butter  than  can  possibly  be  made  in 
any  other  way  under  like  conditions. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  local  agent. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

General  Oflices: 

74  Cort/andt  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

1213  Filbert  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
9  &  11  Druinm  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


121  Youvillo  Square, 
MONTREAL. 

76  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 
248McI)ermot  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


“KAZOO”  No.  W*L  SI0.25 

Wo  ate  asking  on)y$10.25  for  tliia  well* 
known  Grindor.  It  is  perfect  for  use  with 
light  power  and  small  grain;  is  litted  with 
6-inch  burrs,  one  sot  for  line  grinding, one  act 
for  medium, and  another  sot  forcoarae.  Kune 
200  to  800  revolutions  per  minute,  requires 
i  only  from  %  to  3  horso-powor.  Capacity  2  to 
16  6 italic  1  s  per  hour  Tide  machine  is  a  splen¬ 
did  (Irindcr  and  ttbig  money  savor.  We  have 
25otheraizes  end  kinds  of  Grinders.  We  ab¬ 
solutely  guarantee  this  Grinder  satisfactory 
in  every  detail.  We  ship  it  on approvalauy- 
wiiore  in  the  United  States.  Send  41  IK)  a,  a 
guarantee  of  good  faith,  if  not  entirelysat- 
iefactory  wheiereeeived, leave  Itwltli  freight 
agent  and  we  will  refund  you  yourtl.OOand  pay  the  freight  both 
ways.  We  save  you  money  on  everything  you  buy,  and  we  givo 
you  tlio  same  guarantee  on  everything  we  sell.  Send  for  our 
now  catalogue  No.88.  It'e  Free,  and  full  of  choice  hargaine.for 
we  sell  you  anything  you  use  at  almoat  factory  cost, 
lath  Supply  k  Bfg.  Co,,  322  Lawrence  Square,  Kalameioo,  Mich. 


CUTTERS 


RIER8. 


AND  SHRtDDERS 
FOR  ENSILAGE  A  DRY 
FODDER.  AL80  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car- 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 


No  Smoke  Home.  Smoke  meet  with 
KRAUSERS’  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Gives  delicious  flavor. 
Oheaper.oleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  Jirauier  Sr  Hr*..  Milton.  Pa. 


POULTRY  FOR  THANKSGIVING 

Send  us  your  Turkeys,  Chickens  aMd  other 
produce  for  the  Holiday  Trade.  Highest 
prices  secured  for  choice  products. 
Write  us  what  you  have  for  sale. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO..  100  Murray  Street,  New  York 


WM.  H.  COHEN  6t  CO., 

Commission  Merchants,'1 
229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 

Game, 

1  Poultry  ■ 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

I  Calves 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs,! 

Fancy  Eggs. 

SHIP  YOUR 


Apples,  Pears,  Poultry,  Bnt- 
ter  and  Eggs,  to  K  B.  WOOD. 
WAUI).302Ureen  wioh  Street, 
New  York.  Established  18148 


rnp  DECT  possible  results  ship  Apples,  Hweet 
rUll  DkO  I  Potatoes,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Calves  & 
Pork  to  DAVID  AUSTIN.  201  Duane  S«  New  York 


WANTED  WEEKLY 


from  8  to  12  dozen 

__  SQUABS.  8  to  9  lbs 
to  the  dozen;  must  be  Homer  stoek. carefully  killed; 
thoroughly  and  carefully  dry  picked  State  lowest 
ciish  price  per  dozen  from  new  to  May. 

11  A.  SNOW,  Tomkins  Cove  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION 


|— Ncodlng  male 

_  _  _ _ _  _  _ _ help  of  any  kind 

avor  us  with  your  orders  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
I  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  8t.,  New  York 


I  KNOW  HOW  TO  SELL 
YOUR  FARM 

No  Matter1  where 
Located . 


Send  descrip¬ 
tion  and 
price,  and 
learn  my 
wonderiully 
successful  plan 
for  turning 
country  property 
into  cash. 


Property 
for  sale  and 
exchunge,  every¬ 
where  and  anywhere. 
E,  C.  BROWN,  2123  Madison  Ave.,  Newport  Nows,Va. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS. 

Farm  of  120ii<-ri>H,  85  tillable.  66  pasture,  20  of  wood  ami  tlmlier, 
Sal-rex  <>l  timber  ready  to  <  ut ;  10  acres  nice  meadow,  rutting  good 
KI'hhh.  Will  keep  15  head  of  stork,  which  could  lie  largely  In¬ 
creased.  brick  nnune  of  9  rooms  ;  2  barns,  nil  in  good  condition  : 
2  1-2  miles  from  depot  ;  1  1-2  from  church,  school  nearby,  It.  F.  I) 
l'rico,  41,600.  Send  6c.  Ill  stamps  for  descriptive  llat  of  100  farms. 

SHKLTON  &  CA KIM  Kit, 

66  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

any  real  estate  In  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
write  for  my  free  list  Write  me  what  locality  you 
arc  Interested  In  and  I  guarantee  to  fulfill  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  save  you  some  money  besides 

„„„  VVJ1.T.  MOWN, 

4$la>  Hrown  Building,  LuncaHter,  IVnii, 


Western  New  York  Fruit  &  Dairy  Farms 

Proceeds  will  pay  for  farms  within  3  to  0  years. 
Stamp  lor  lists.  Largest  Farm  Agency  in  this  State. 
SHI  PM  AN,  13J-6  East  Swan  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BIG  illustrated  “Special  1.1st'’ of  bargains  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Michigan,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  farms  for  truck,  dairy,  stock,  sheep,  poultry, 
grain,  corn,  potatoes,  peaches,  apples  and  timber, 
mailed  b  RKK  by  E.  A.  8TROUT,  Farm  Dept  42, 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  150  Nassau  St., 
New  York.  ’ 


MONT  VISTA 

This  delightful  twenty  acre  place  situated  atGrlftin, 
Oa.;  is  now  for  sale,  1000  feet  above  sea  level  alfordsa 
dellghtlu  climate  Especially  suited  for  poultry ,  hoes 
and  small  irult-  Grlfllnlsa  manufacturing  town  of 
eight  thousand  making  a  home  market  at  high  prices 
Full  particulars  from  ow ner 

H.  E.  WEED,  1715  Railway  Exchange, Chicago, III. 


For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
■  All  RIO  Write  J.  I).  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mloh. 


WANTFn~We  n00<1  a  few  more  good  reprosenta- 

f  f  nil  I  LU  tl  ves  in  your  town  and  vicinity,  for  the 
sale  of  our  high  grade  nursery  stock.  NO  COLD 
8TOKA44K  STOCK  IPsKl).  Experience  unncces 
sary.  Position  permanent.  Large  sales  now  being 
made.  Liberal  terms.  Apply  quick. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  CO.,  Dept.  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


60  CREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS— 60 

Write  for  prices  for  best  bred  and  finest  BULL  CALVKS  in  America.  Fine  show  animals  one  mo: 

)ne  year  old.  Sire  contains  one-half  the  b  OOd  Of  Katy  SPOFFORD  CORONA,  - 

l£er,‘,n  J al ’  K,'ow ■ 11,1,1  economic  records  she  has  no  equal. 

‘S‘  ,  1,1  1  ....  America's  leading  strain  for  22  years.  ENGLISH 

ng  Distance  'Phone.  K.  H.  KNAiT  &,  S 


BKKKSIIIRES 
SON,  Cabins,  N.  Y. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


ROUND  TILE 


Earlieflt  and  <*aaiest  worked. 
Carrieu  off  HurjduH  water; 
....  „  admits  air  to  the  noil,  a  In- 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
lipe  Red  and  Hie  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile, ete.  Write 
for  what  you  waul  and  prices.  JOHN  it.  jackson,  76  Third  Are.,  Alb.uy,  n.  v. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

For  strictly  introductory  purpose  this 
paper  will  be  sent 

Ten  Weeks  for  10  Cents. 

Orders  may  come  through  old  sub¬ 
scribers  or  direct  from  new  readers  them¬ 
selves.  We  are  making  the  best  paper  we 
know  how  to  put  up,  and  we  want  all  the 
progressive  farmers  in  this  country  to  get 
acquainted  with  it. 

In  regard  to  the  subscription  work  the 
following  letter  just  received  gives 
many  strong  suggestions: 

There  are  in  this  community  persons  sim¬ 
ilar  to  myself  who,  either  because  they  al¬ 
ready  take  others,  or  (lo  not  see  the  practical 
value  of  a  farm  paper,  from  whom  you  can¬ 
not  coax  even  (lie  10  cents  for  a  three  months’ 
trial  lo  THE  It.  N.-Y.  I,  myself,  took  six 
agricultural  papers  previous  to  taking  The 
it.  N.-Y.,  and  when  my  attention  was  called 
to  your  offer  a  year  ago  I  had  an  extra  dime 
which  I  sent:  for  a  trial,  with  the  result  that 
when  I  made  out  my  list  at  the  beginning  of 
(lie  year  I  dropped  all  but  The  it.  N.-Y. 
and  one  other  farm  paper;  I  have 
not  felt  the  need  of  any  information  or 
advice  on  any  matter  that  I  did  not  tind  it. 
In  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  like  it  most  because  it  is 
intensely  practical,  and  is  not  composed  of 
“set  up"  matter,  hut  is  brimful  of  original 
matter  on  all  up-to-date  methods.  Because 
of  this  fact  I  want  you  to  send  me  10  of  your 
trial  envelopes,  and  when  I  run  across  a  "like¬ 
ly  subject"  I  am  going  to  send  him  the  paper 
free  for  three  months,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  will  prove  Itself  indispensable.  After  trial 
time  expires  I  would  suggest  to  your  readers 
who  think  tiiey  have  received  a  dollar's  worth 
more  than  their  subscription  price  to  send 
it  free  to  some  of  their  neighbors  who  ought 
to,  but  do  not  get  a  first-class  farm  paper 
(not  a  magazine  of  stories,  advertisements 
and  ha  shed-up  matters),  and  they  will  be  do¬ 
ing  a  kindly  act  for  their  neighbor,  as  well 
as  enabling  the  publishers  of  The  It.  N.-Y. 
to  improve  the  paper  to  the  extent  that  the 
Increased  amount  of  subscriptions  will  justify. 
So  you  see,  this  Is  really  a  selfish  motive 
after  all.  w.  B.  Ktnrrz. 

New  York. 

Mr.  Kurtz  really  leaves  little  to  be  said, 
lie  grasps  the  idea  clearly.  I  he  larger 
you  make  The  R.  N.-Y.  family  the 
greater  power  it  has  as  a  champion  of 
farmers’  interests,  and  the  more  helpful  it 
can  and  will  be  made  in  every  way.  If 
any  other  reader  wants  a  dozen  of  those 
little  envelopes  for  10  weeks’  trial  sub¬ 
scriptions,  all  he  need  do  is  to  express  a 
purpose  to  use  them,  and  they  will  be 
promptly  furnished. 

We  have  little  room  to  talk  about  the 
new  poultry  book  this  week.  Here  is  a 
comment  from  the  November  issue  of  a 
trade  magazine : 

The  Ron  a  i.  New-Yorker  has  Issued  a  book 
entitled  “The  Business  lien,”  containing  a 
vast  amount  of  information  for  all  who 
raise  poultry.  It  is  just  such  a  practical 
book  on  the  subject  as  one  would  naturally 
expect  from  an  agricultural  publication  of 
the  high  standing  of  The  Rural  New 
Yorker. — Profitable  Advertising. 


MARKET  NEWS 


Butter  has  advanced  two  cents  on  extras 
and  a  little  less  on  lower  grades.  Current 
receipts  are  very  light,  and  a  further  rise 
is  not  Improbable,  though  a  wholesale  price 
much  above  25  cents  will  drive  a  good  many 
customers  to  storage  butter. 

The  Ilor  Situation  favors  growers  who 
still  have  their  crop  in  hand.  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  induce  a  large  number  of  grow¬ 
ers  in  Oregon  and  Washington  to  hold  for  35 
cents  straight.  It  is  said  that  about  5,000 
bales  are  thus  tied  up,  and  3,000  more  are 
expected  to  lie  Included. 

Eoos  continue  to  rise.  The  demand  for 
fresh  gathered  has  lessened  a  little,  owing  to 
high  retail  prices,  but  it  is  still  heavy  enough 
to  handle  all  receipts  of  tills  grade.  Refrig¬ 
erator  stock  is  working  out  well,  and,  as 
usual,  large  numbers  of  those  storage  eggs 
are  being  sold  as  fresh.  If  prime  when  put 
in  (lie  freezers  last  April  or  May  they  tire 
likely  to  be  better  now  than  current  gather¬ 
ings  which  have  spent  a  week  in  a  warm 
country  grocery  before  shipment. 

A  imm.es. — There  is  no  special  improve¬ 
ment  in  prices  here,  but  a  lot  of  the  wind¬ 
falls  and  low  grade  stuff  that  has  crowded 
this  market  has  been  worked  off,  so  that  there 
is  less  pressure  to  sell.  At  present  McIntosh 
brings  t lie  highest  price,  In  some  cases  us 
much  as  $4  per  barrel.  The  reason  is  that 
this  variety  is  ready  for  immediate  use,  anil 
lias  a  color  and  quality  that  is  popular.  It 
has  all  the  good  qualities  of  Fameuse 
(Snow)  with  the  advantage  of  larger  size. 


Those  planting  commercially  for  this  market 
will  find  a  moderate  quantity  of  McIntosh 
profitable.  Reports  from  field  operations, 
however,  indicate  a  sharp  advance  in  prices 
offered,  and  a  good  many  cars  shipped  in  bulk 
to  store-houses  and  market.  In  many  cases 
the  buyers  have  come  to  the  growers’  figures, 
but  the  wastage  from  storm  ‘and  frost  has 
been  so  heavy  that  a  rate  of  $1.75  per  barrel 
does  not  mean  nearly  so  much  to  the  grower 
as  it  would  a  month  ago. 

Pears  are  not  very  plentiful,  and.  the  bet¬ 
ter  table  sorts  sell  well.  The  very  low  figures 
given  on  Kieffer  (50  cents  to  $1.50  per  bar¬ 
rel)  represent  the  culls  of  the  crop  largely, 
many  of  the  better  ones  being  in  the  ripening 
storage  necessary  to  bring  out  the  best  that 
is  in  this  fruit.  It:  is  hard  lo  imagine  a  more 
worthless  product  than  a  cull  Kieffer.  The 
cheap  restaurants,  which  furnish  a  course 
dinner  for  20  or  25  cents,  stew  these  pears 
and  serve  them  as  a  side  dish. 

Be  In  Time. — This  is  to  emphasize  a 
statement  made  in  these  notes  last  week  re¬ 
garding  poultry  shipments  for  Thanksgiving, 
or  in  fact  anything  perishable  intended  for 
that,  trade.  The  day  after  a  holiday  is  al¬ 
ways  dull  in  the  market  for  this  kind  of 
produce,  and  as  Saturday  is  often  a  poor 
market  day,  what  is  not  sold  before  Thanks¬ 
giving  is  likely  to  lie  over  until  the  next 
week,  entailing  cost  of  cold  storage  or  loss 
from  spoiling.  To  ensure  a  good  sale  all  of 
these  supplies  should  be  on  hand  not  later 
than  Monday,  and  the  previous  Friday  or 
Saturday  will  not  be  too  early. 

Veuetabi.es. — Choice  onions  are  selling 
well,  some  Connecticut  whites  having  brought 
$(J  per  barrel.  There  is  a  surplus  of  poor 
grades  on  hand,  which  go  at  prices  that  can¬ 
not  leave  much  for  the  grower.  Celery  is 
dull  and  low,  but  will  doubtless  pick  up  soon, 
as  the  demand  is  always  heavy  during  the 
holiday  season.  Northern  grown  peppers  are 
very  low.  This  is  largely  because  they  have 
been  more  or  less  touched  by  frost,  so  that 
they  shrivel  and  rot  quickly.  But  Florida 
peppers  are  coming  along,  and  they  take 
the  choicest  end  of  (lie  trade.  A  crate  hold¬ 
ing  about  a  bushel  of  these  fresh  Floridas 
brings  as  much  as  a  barrel  of  the  nearby 
crops.  Creen  peas  and  beans  are  arriving 
from  Florida,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
when  in  fair  condition  bring  good  prices,  but 
these  goods  become  stale  so  quickly  that  a 
little  delay  on  the  way  may  cut.  the  selling 
price  In  two.  It  is  nothing  unusual  for  Ibis 
green  stuff  from  the  far  South  barely  lo  pay 
shipping  charges.  Cabbage  is  meeting  a 
steady  sale.  Savoy  and  red  bringing  a  slight 
premium.  There  is  little  change  to  report  In 
potatoes,  and  no  Indication  that  prices  will 
advance  for  several  weeks  at  least:.  Rot  in 
some  sections  is  making  havoc,  and  buyers 
are  cautious  about  handling  stock  from  those 
localities.  w.  w.  n. 

THE  ATTRACTIVE  GIRL. 

Much  has  been  written  about  "the  Amer¬ 
ican  girl”  and  her  reasons  for  being  pre¬ 
eminently  tlie  most 
attractive  girl  in 
the  world.  In 
bringing  up  girls 
mothers  can’t  be 
too  careful  to  let 
their  daughters  de¬ 
velop  all  their  nat¬ 
ural  charms  to  the 
utmost. 

The  crucial  epoch 
of  a  woman’s  life 
is  the  change  from 
maidenhood  to 
womanhood.  It 
involves  the  whole 
body  and  manifests 
itself  in 'the  nerv¬ 
ous  disposition  at  this  time. 

Nervous  or  sick  women  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  a  lifetime,  for  the  makers 
of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  now 
offer  $500  reward,  for  women  who  cannot 
be  cured.  Backed  up  by  over  a  third  of  a 
century  of  remarkable  and  uniform  cures, 
a  record  such  as  no  other  remedy  for  the 
diseases  and  weaknesses  peculiar  to  women 
ever  attained,  the  proprietors  of  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  now  feel  fully  war¬ 
ranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in  legal  money 
of  the  United  States  for  any  case  of  Leu- 
corrhea,  Female  Weakness,  Prolapsus,  or 
Falling  of  the  Womb,  which  they  cannot 
cure.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

"I  cannot  praise  your  medicine  highly 
enough, ”  writes  Mrs.  Jennie  Hippenhamer,  of 
Huntcrtown,  Indiana.  "I  began  taking  Ur. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  and  took  it  stead¬ 
ily  for  six  months.  I  was  not  once  sick  at  stom¬ 
ach,  never  vomited  once.  Took  the  ‘  Favorite 
Prescription  ’  three  times  a  dav  and  when  in 
severe  pain  took  an  extra  teaspoonful  of  medi¬ 
cine  which  checked  the  pain.  I  felt  pleasant  all 
the  time  and  did  not  get  nervous  as  I  used  to. 
When  my  baby  girl  came  last  August  she  was 
healthy.  She  is  now  eleven  months  old.  Ain 
thirty-eight  years  old  and  never  got  through  so 
easily  in  all  my  life.  Why  should  women  suffer 
when  they  can  get  through  so  easily?  I  ain 
able  to  do  quite  a  washing  and  ironing  which  I 
could  not  cfo  for  eight  yearo  before.” 

As  a  tonic  for  women  who  are  nervous, 
sleepless,  worn-out  and  run-down,  "Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription”  is  unequaled. 

For  constipation,  the  true,  scientific  cure 
is  Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets.  Mild, 
harmless,  yet  sure.  No  other  pill  can 
compare  with  them. 


/I  J-  j L  aaaS*  cured  ,0  STAY  t’URKD.  No 
medicines  needed  afterwards 
Hook  541«’  Free.  l)r.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Uutfalo,  N.  Y. 


A  Cure  for  Dyspepsia. 
In  private  use  for  t>0 
yrs.  Bottle  mailed  60c. 
F.  I’.  RAY  MO  ■'  J>  &  CO. 
545-519  VV  .  Z2d  St.,  N.  Y. 


Put  on  Ayer’s  and  be  proud  of  your  hair 

A  little  pride  is  a  good  thing.  Then  why  be  contented  with 
thin,  scraggly  hair?  faded,  gray  hair?  Put  on  Ayer’s  Hair 
Vigor  and  have  long,  thick  hair;  beautiful  hair,  without  a  single 
gray  line  in  it.  Keep  young.  Have  a  little  pride. 


PEERLESS  SCALES,  $29.00 

“  REEKLESS  ”  is  a  6-ton  Compound  Beam,  Wagon  and  Stock  Scale.  Ils 
inatorial  and  workmanship  Is  of  the  best  obtainable,  and  each  Scale  is  guaran¬ 
teed  for  6  years.  This  Is  not  an  inferior  Scale  and  In  order  to  con¬ 
vince,  will  send  It  on  30  days’  trial.  Send  for  our  catalogue.  Addresl 

PEERLESS  SCALE  COMPANY,® 

Milwaukee  and  Ft.  Scott  Aves.  Dept.  Z,  Kansas  CMr.  M». 


AGRICULTURE, 

HORTICULTURE,  DAIRYING  AND  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

thoroughly  taught  at  your  own  home  by  twelve  of  the  finest  experts  employed  by  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department.  If  you  wish  to  learn  scientific  farming  but  can¬ 
not  afford  to  loave  home  to  attend  college,  send  for  our  Agricultural  Catalogue  and  learn 
how  you  can  secure  this  education  by  mail  with  very  little  expense.  Mention  this  paper. 

Columbian  Correspondence  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Change  Feed 
While  Moving 


“Time  Saver” 


There’s  no  lost  time  when  mnnure  Is  spread 
with  the  20th  Century.  The  driver  need  not 
leave  his  seat  nor  stop  his  team  to  change  the 
amount  of  manure  he  is  spreading.  Ilyaprei- 
hu  re  of  the  foot  and  a  touch  of  the  hand  the 

20th  Century  Manure  Distributor 

will  cheek  or  Increase  the  movement  of  the 
bottom  “apron”  instantly.  The  quantity 
spread  per  acre  Is  regulated  by  the  s|>eed  of 
this  moving  floor  carrying  the  manure  to  the 
Beater.  Our  Friction  Clutch  Return  Device 
prevents  breakage  of  apron  chain.  Other 
improvements  explained  in  free  booklet. 
I.  S.  Kemp  Mfg.  Co.,  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y„  Waterloo,  la. 


5  Of.  On  Long  or  Short 
Term  Investments 


upward,  with¬ 
drawable  on  30 
day*’  notice 

Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ings  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Hanking  Department.  I 


MONEY  received  at  any 
1  1  time  In  the  year,  ylehlH 

5  |>.  c?.  per  annum  for 
every  clay  we  have  It. 

You  hIioiiIiI  learn  how  far  our 
operation"  are  removed  from 
any  element  of  Hpeculatlon. 
Conner  vu  live  In  von  tom  will  ap¬ 
preciate  a  plan  affording  all  the 
"ecurftyand  profit  without  tlu* 
annoyance  of  Individual  inert- 
|  gage  loaiiH.  Write  for  par- 
tlcularH. 

Assets,  .  S  1,700.000 
Surplus  and  Profits, 
9160,000 

Our  Handsome  “  Thanks¬ 
giving’’  Calendar  forHK’6 
will  he  sent  to  anyone 
interested. 
Inuuhtmai.  Savings  A  LoasCo. 
HIM  Broadway,  Nkw  York. 


Sawing  Outfit  $13.25 

\Yiro  arc  nelling  this  firat-olasH  Tilting  Table  Saw  Framo 
^for  only  SI  3.26.  Thousands  of  them  are  now 
in  uhi*.  Thin  machine  will  huvo  you  con- 
ktiidornhlc  money.  Perfect  construc- 
Ition,  made  right  or  left-handed.  Wo 
rahHolutely  guarantee  this  Sawing  Outfit 
satisfactory  in  every  detail.  Wo  ship 
^it  on  approval.  Send  $1.00  as  a  gmir- 
I  antco  of  good  faith,  if  not  entirely 
}  satisfactory  when  received,  leave  it 
with  freight  ngent  and  wo  will  re¬ 
fund  you  your  $1.00  and  pay  the  freight  both  ways.  Wo 
have  8  other  kinds  of  sawing  machines,  including  Drag  Suwing 
Outfit,  and  we  have  saws,  belting,  etc.,  in  fact,  wo  are  licud- 
<juurtcrH  for  Sawing  Machines;  have  a  larger  line  than  any 
other  firm  and  our  prices  are  the  lowent.  We  save  you  money 
on  everything  you  buy,  and  we  give  you  ttie  same  guarantee  on 
everything  we  sell.  Send  for  our  new  catalogue  No.  86.  It’s 
Free,  and  full  of  choleo  bargains,  for  wo  sell  you  anything 
you  use  at  almost  factory  cost. 

Cash  Supply  A  flfg.  Co.,  324  Lawrence  5q.,  kulamasoo,  Hl«h. 


ICE 


CUTTING  ‘VIS7 


imilM  II  All  Hlci'l,  Double- 
How  1CJK  FLOWS.  Marlin  ami 
cuts  two  rows  at  u  time  ;  cuts  auy  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Poes  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  In 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
he  without,  it.  Ask  for  eatalogue  and  Introductory  prices. 

John  Domlntbonn,  2J2  d  VVclla  Mt., Mil  w  uuk.ee,  W  I*. 


The  Fearless  Railway 

Horse  Powers 

run  easier  and  yield  more  power  than  any  other. 
Bulled  to  Cutting ,  Sawing , Pumping ,  Thrcaft- 
ing— all  farm  uses.  Also  Threshers,  Engines, 
Cutters.  Haw  Machines,  Round  Bllot,  oW.  Cat- 
laloguo  free. 

1UKDKK  UFO.  CO.,  CoMmHII,  If.  Y. 


Brooks’  Sure  Cure 

Brooks’  Appliance.  Now  FOR 

discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 

Automatic  Air  Cushions. 

Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salvos. 

No  lymphol.  No  lies.  Dur¬ 
able,  cheap.  Pat.  Sopt.  10,  ’  01. 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  _ 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO..  Box  965,  MARSHALL,  MICH. 


,  STANDARD  TOR. 
13  TEARS 


RUBERO ID  ROOFING' 

trade  mask  registered 

The  (treat  strength  of  Roberold 
Ron  liner  llos  In  its  resistance  to  weather 
conditions.  Absolutely  wnter-proof.  Con¬ 
tains  no  tar  or  paper.  Will  not  melt  or 
rot.  Because  of  its  smooth  surface.  It  will 
not  hold  snow  on  a  slanting  roof.  It  Is  the 
only  prepared  roofing  which  has  proved  Its 
durability  under  severe  conditions.  Be 
sure  to  get  the  genuine,  which  Is  stamped 
on  the  under  side  with  the  registered  trade 
mark  “BDBKKOID.”  Write  for 
Booklet  “N.” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO. 
Solo  Manufacturers, 
lOO  William  St.,  Now  York. 
Chicago  Offices: 


188-190  Madison  St. 


£?>>*•  _ 

?•  M  *  «*| 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  TKI.KPITONK  LINK. 
Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  und  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Fkkk. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC.  CO., 
Morlden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


BOWSHER  M ILLS Aj 


,  (Sold  with  or  without  lilevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

*  LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

7  hIzom — 2  to  25  hors#  power.  Ono  stylo  for 
wiudwhool  u«o.  ( AUo  make  Hweop 
Grinder*— Gen  r<*d  and  Plain.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


There  are  only  two  clauses  of  Root  Cut¬ 
ters.  There  is  only  one  in  the  first 
class.  That  one  is  the 

BANNER & 

It’s  the  one  with  the  self  feed¬ 
ing,  slinking  grate  shakes  I 
outall  dirt, gravel, etc.  haves  I 
the  knives  und  makes  clean,  I 
wholesome  stock  food.  It  lit¬ 
erally  makes  ribbons  of  all  I 
roots  and  vegetables,  l’ro- 1 
vents  all  choking.  Itcuts  fust  I 
and  turns  easy.  Thousands  in 
Fuse  and  not  a  single  cojn- 1 

filalnt.  We  make  the  Banner  I 
n  7  sizes  for  hand  and  power.  I 
Our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
I  tolls  the  whole  Btory.  Ask  for  it.  It’s  Free. 

|<).  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  Ypsitantl,  Mlch.| 

Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers  in  the  World. 


ICE  CUTTING  EASY 

With  Wood’s  IccKing. 

Cuts  any 
size.  I  t 
is  faster 
than  our 

Twin  Cut 
Plow. 

Prices  right  Catalog  E,  (80-pafces) 
and  Ice  Harvesting  hook,  (24-pa^cs)  mailed  free. 

Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


Stocks 
Carried  in 
all  Large  Cities. 

Awarded  Cold 
Modal  at  St.  Loula. 

Beats  60  men  with  saws, 


IMPERIAL  ICE  PLOWS 


und  full  lino  of 
loo  Tools. 

Send  fori  Hustrat’d  circulars 
.1.  8.  WOODUOISK, 
191  Water  8t..,  New  York 


WE  HAVE  *  * 
BUILT  A 


HIGH-UP 


9  9 


reputa¬ 
tion  b  y 
building 

“  LOW- 
DOWN” 
MILK 

1  WAGONS 

PARS0NS"L0W-D0WN”  WAGON  WORKS,  EarlvIlle.N.Y 
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COSGROVE'S  HEN  NOTES . 

Reminiscences. — Nearly  40  years  ago  I 
used  to  breed  Dominique  Leghorns.  One 
of  my  first  orders  for  eggs  was  from 
Alcatraz  Island  (in  San  Francisco  Har¬ 
bor).  I  wrapped  the  eggs  in  paper  and 
packed  them  in  sawdust  in  a  small 
box,  screwing  on  the  cover;  then 


grooved  boards  and  paint  the  'floor  part 
two  or  three  coats,  so  the  liquid  part  of 
the  droppings  will  not  soak  into  the  wood. 
By  sifting  an  inch  of  dry  earth  on  them 
and  cleaning  all  off  once  a  week  a  poultry 
house  can  be  kept  as  free  from  foul  odors 
as  anyone  could  desire. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 


BEEF  CATTLE  IN  VIRGINIA . 


cut  two  pieces  an  inch  wide  from  an  old 
garden  hose,  and  cutting  these  again 
across  the  middle,  made  four  half  circles, 
which  I  screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  one  at  each  corner,  so  the  box  rested 
on  the  eight  ends  of  these  half  circular 
pieces.  There  were  one  dozen  eggs  in  the 
box,  and  the  buyer  got  seven  live  chicks 
and  the  other  five  eggs  had  chicks  in  two- 
thirds  grown,  showing  that  every  egg  was 
good  after  traveling  3,000  miles.  I  bred 
from  the  darkest  males  and  females,  and 
got  one  clear  black  pullet  (have  done  the 
same  with  Plymouth  Rocks),  which  was 
the  most  beautiful  bird  I  ever  owned, 
and  the  daintiest  creature,  ladylike  and 
refined  in  manner.  I  have  actually  seen 
her  slightly  raise  her  wings  and  step 
around  a  puddle  of  water,  instead  of 
plunging  right  through  it  as  the  other 
hens  would.  She  was  the  blackest  bird, 
even  beak  and  legs  were  glossy  black, 
with  ear  lobes  milk  white,  and  large  red 
comb  and  wattles,  toe  nails  like  ivory,  and 
plumage  as  smooth  as  any  dove’s.  I  used 
to  take  solid  enjoyment  watching  her 
dainty  actions.  She  began  laying  in  July 
when  a  little  more  than  four  months  old, 
and  I  sent  to  Maine  and  bought  a  Black 
Leghorn  cockerel  to  mate  with  her  that 
Fall.  I  wanted  to  see  if  her  chicks  would 
come  out  black.  From  the  eggs  set  I 
raised  five  fine  black  cockerels  and  a  few 
pullets,  but  all  the  cockerels  froze  their 
combs  in  the  Winter  but  one.  That  one 
won  first  premium  at  poultry  shows  for 
the  next  two  or  three  years.  Then  Black 
Leghorns  became  my  fancy,  and  I  bred 
them  for  years.  I  found  them  much 
hardier,  and  easier  to  raise  than  White 
Leghorns,  and  equally  good  layers. 

Late  in  the  Summer  I  became  possessed 
of  12  Light  Brahma  chicks  two-thirds 
grown ;  they  were  beauties,  as  well 
marked  as  any  I  ever  saw,  and  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  my  neighbors.  They  grew 
to  weigh  seven  to  nine  pounds  when  I  put 
them  in  one-half  of  a  long  poultry  house, 
in  the  other  half  of  which  were  30  Black 
Leghorns.  I  would  take  a  pan  of  feed 
and  throw  two-thirds  of  it  to  the  dozen 
Brahmas,  the  other  third  to  the  30  Leg¬ 
horns.  The  latter  would  give  me  20  eggs 
a  day,'  while  the  Brahmas  didn’t  lay  an 
an  egg.  This  went  on  for  months,  until 
I  despaired  of  their  ever  laying,  and 
finally  sold  the  whole  of  them.  I  have 
never  wanted  Light  Brahmas  since. 

Roost  Platforms. — Some  of  the  poul¬ 
try  writers  do  not  favor  roost  platforms, 
but  advise  separating  the  part  under  the 
roosts  from  the  rest  of  the  house  by  a 
wide  board  to  keep  the  droppings  from 
being  scratched  all  over  the  floor.  My 
objection  to  this  is  that  the  space  under 
the  roosts  is  thus  practically  lost.  In  one 
of  my  10x10  feet  houses  the  platform  is 
4x10  feet.  I  should  lose  two-fifths  of  the 
floor  space  if  there  were  no.  platform. 
Another  point  is  that  my  platforms  are 
made  on  legs  with  a  six  or  eight-inch 
strip  of  inch  board  nailed  to  them  on 
sides  and  ends;  on  top  of  these  strips  the 
platform  of  matched  boards  is  nailed,  and 
around  its  edges  a  three-inch  strip  is 
nailed  to  keep  the  droppings  from  rolling 
off.  It  makes  a  regular  table  with  the 
legs  IS  inches  from  the  ends.  Fastened 
to  the  end  pieces  are  three  strips  with  a 
slot  in  the  top  to  receive  the  roosts;  these 
strips  extend  up  through  the  platform 
about  a  foot.  When  complete  the  plat¬ 
form  does  not  touch  the  house  anywhere, 
so  if  is  gets  lousy  the  coop  does  not;  the 
roosts  can  be  instantly  taken  out  of  the 
slots  to  be  examined,  and  the  hens  have 
the  whole  floor  space,  and  the  eggs  drop¬ 
ped  in  the  night  are  not  broken.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  I  find  the  warmest  place  in 
the  coop  is  under  the  platform ;  the 
warmed  air  is  confined  so  that  it  cannot 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  I  have 
noticed  that  on  the  coldest  days  the  hens 
will  stay  under  the  platforms  most  of  the 
time.  Here  are  quite  a  number  of  reasons 
in  favor,  in  addition  to  that  of  cleanliness, 
for  where  the  droppings  are  allowed  to 
fall  on  the  floor  they  are  not  cleaned  out 
as  a  general  thing  more  than  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  I  used  to  think  any  old 
boards  would  do  for  roost  platforms,  but 
now  make  them  of  tight  tongued  and 


I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  the  in¬ 
terest  people,  and  Virginians  especially, 
are  taking  in  purebred  cattle,  partic¬ 
ularly  Hereforxls,  because  I  believe  they 
are  best  adapted  to  this  country  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  hustling  and  easy-keeping 
qualities.  Before  we  started  our  herd  we 
went  over  the  ground  thoroughly  previous 
to  deciding  on  the  Herefords,  having  no 
particular  choice  at  that  time  between  the 
Herefords,  Aberdeen-Angus  and  Short¬ 
horn.  Since  then,  however,  the  Herefords 
have  come  to  the  front  rapidly,  and  they 
are  in  the  lead  everywhere  as  a  beef  cat¬ 
tle.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
they  produce  more  and  better  beef  from  a 
given  quantity  of  feed  they  consume  than 
any  other  breed.  Our  own  experience  has 
been  that  the  Herefords  are  especially 
adapted  to  this  section  and  the  South  gen¬ 
erally.  Their  hustling  qualities  and  quiet 
disposition  enable  them  to  keep  fat  on 
pastures  where  other  breeds  could  not 
be  maintained  in  good  order.  They  are 
compactly  built,  low  down  and  blocky. 
This,  with  their  contented  and  quiet  dis¬ 
position,  enables  them  to  go  through  the 
Winter  on  ordinary  rough  feed,  and  come 
out  better  in  the  Spring  than  other  breeds 
that  had  special  care  and  a  grain  ration. 
They  are  built  on  beef  lines  throughout, 
and  every  pound  of  feed  consumed  pro¬ 
duces  beef  of  the  very  best  quality.  Here¬ 
ford  cows  are  good  milkers  and  make  ex¬ 
cellent  mothers.  Calves  mature  early. 
The  Hereford  sire’s  ability  to  transmit  his 
own  good  qualities  when  crossed  on  other 
breeds  and  native  cattle  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  as  a  strong  point  in  his  favor.  A 
sire’s  value  depends  largely  on  his  power 
to  improve  the  common  fterd,  and  in  this 
respect  the  Hereford  bull  is  far  superior 
to  any  of  the  other  breeds.  Cross  a  Here¬ 
ford  bull  on  an  indiscriminate  lot  of  cows; 
the  result  will  be  an  extremely  uniform 
lot  of  calves,  and  the  second  cross  will 
leave  no  trace  of  color  or  form  of  the 
mother  stock. 

In  regard  to  swine,  we  took  the  same 
pains  and  considered  carefully  the  good 
qualities  of  all  breeds  before  starting  our 
herd  of  large  English  Berkshires,  and  are 
well  pleased  with  our  decision.  Their  good 
qualities  are  conformation,  large  hams, 
strong  constitution,  great  muscular  power 
and  vitality,  making  less  liable  to  disease; 
activity,  strong  assimilating  and  digestive 
power,  hence  producing  maximum  quan¬ 
tity  of  flesh  and  fat  for  food  consumed. 
Their  flesh  is  such  as  is  in  greatest  de¬ 
mand,  a  larger  per  cent  of  marbled  lean 
and  fat  than  that  of  any  other  breed.  They 
are  good  graziers,  and  will  mature  nicely 
on  pasture,  peas,  sorghum  and  clover 
with  grain,  and  they  can  be  fattened  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  corn  in  the  short¬ 
est  time  at  an  early  age,  or  fed  to  any 
reasonable  weight  from  600  to  1,000 
pounds.  The  Berkshire  boar  has  the  same 
valuable  power  as  the  Hereford  bull  to 
transmit  his  good  qualities  to  his  prog- 
ency  when  crossed  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  any  other  breed  of  hogs.  Here¬ 
ford  cattle  and  Berkshire  hogs  are  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  Virginia  and  the  South, 
on  account  of  their  hustling  and  grazing 
qualities  and  their  ability  to  produce  the 
most  and  best  beef  and  pork  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  COSt.  H.  H.  MESCHENDORF. 

Forest  Depot,  Va. 


II  I  ft*  I  rt  We  ask  only  for  an 

rOTTm  V  I  rt  1/  J  opportunity  to  cou 

UdllBG  01  U  II  I  outC?ourri2i?g 
“&J?“  BLATCHFORD'S  OLD  ENGLISH 

TniilO  will  cure  indigestion,  constipation,  -worms 
I  UniU  fevers,  colds,  and  all  the  ordinary  ailments 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Complete  list  of 
ingredients  on  every  package  We  know  that  this 
is  a  truly  superior  restorative.  Our  customers  are 
more  than  pleased  and  we  wish  every  practical  farmer 
would  judge  for  himself  its  appearance,  weight  and 
smell.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  free  sample. 
SPECIAL,  TRIAL.  OFFER  and  testimonials 
BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY, 
Dept.  52,  Waukegan.  Ill. 
(Established  at  Leicester,  Eng.  in  1800.) 


nr  itu  Tft  I  BPE  on  HKNS  and  chicks 

UCA  In  lULlUC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


PERCHERON  AND  FRENCH 
Coach  Stallions  Scotch  Collie 
Pups.  E  S.  AKIN.  Auburn.  N.Y. 


rnn  P  a  I  r— Very  choice  WHITE  HOL- 

rUlf  OALEL  land  turkeys,  wish  to 

loose  out  stock  in  next  month. 

A.  W.  SPINK,  Rodman,  Jefferson  County,  N.Y. 


GEDNEY  FARM 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  Forfarsuihe  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1001,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  t  wo-year  old 
Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS  Standard -Bred  BLACK  M1NORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTE8. 

E y  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


0UCTI  AMR  DnUIPQ  Dlsposa’ sale  of  70  head 
0I1LILHIHJ  rUlllLOi  of  high  grade  Shetlands 
Catalogue  and  price  list  just  published.  Address. 

THOMSON  POXY  FARV.  Toledo.  Ohio, 


For  Sale. — Scotch.  Collies,  magnificently 

bred.  A.  J.  BENEDICT,  Bristol,  Wis  .  R  F.  D.  No. 2. 


FOR  SALE 


A  fine  litter  of  SCOTCH  COLLIE 
Male  Pups,  $5  each. 

J.  H.VANDEN  BOSCH.  Jr  ,  R  D  No  7,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


FYnUAWRC  A  fine  lot  of  Rough  Coated  Collies, 
la U II n II U L  Pups  and  full  grown,  for  equal 
values  of  poultry  or  heiter  calves  Early  hatched 
pullets  of  pure  or  common  stock  particularly  desired. 
State  what  you  have  and  place  value  on  same. 
Address,  W.  HAHMAN,  Box  3,  Altoona,  Penn. 


EE  DR  PTC  —Good  Rat  and  Rabbit.  Hunters  at 
ILillllt  I  Oi  Shady  Lawn  Ferret  l-’atm.  Price 
list  free  W  J.  WOOD,  New  London, Ohio. 


Large  Improved  Yorkshires 

The  BEST  HOG;  white,  easy  fattening,  prolific. 

Young  stock;  both  sexes,  $6  up. 

E.  E  STEVENS,  Madison,  K  F  D,L:ike  County,  0» 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  SifSSS 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


SPRINGBANK  BERKSHIRES  LWiSS 

10  Fall  farrowed  sows,  2  yearling  Boars,  and  Boar  2 
years  old  next  Sept;  5  Sows  bred  to  farrow  in  May 
and  June  for  sale  at  prices  that  no  man  in  need  of 
Berkshires  can  disregard.  First-class  individuals  in 
all  respects.  J.  E-  WATSON,  Marbledale,  Ct. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 

Show  stock  bred  from  show  stock.  Service  Boars, 
Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs.  Low  prices. 

B  H,  ACKLEY.  Lacevville,  Pa. 


Reg^P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bred  sows.  <  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  w'-  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildpun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Large  English  Uerkshires  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  to 
NU  I'WOOD  FARMS,  R  F  D.  No.  4,  Syracuse,N.  Y. 


DUKri  AN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITE* 

'«T?e.erTJ  a.rV'"fTerlca-  Write  your  wants 
WILL  W,  FISHER,  B.  2.  Watervllet. Mich. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.L. 
Bowersox,  R.3 ;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


Chester  Whites  and  Cheshires 

Choice  in  quality  and  breeding;  also  Hampshire 
kheep-  E.  S  HILL,  Freeville,  N.  Y. 


WINGOHOCKING  HERD-?£KJMS 

months  old;  choice  breeding;  prices  reasonable. 

F.  W  LEVIS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 


O  I  I  D  CT  D  P  LINCOLNS  and  CHESTE 
OUrCl\D  WHITES  and  COLLIES. 

H.  A.  DANIELLS,  Millington,  Mich. 


THE  FAMOUS  0.  I.  C.  SWINE. 

Pall  I  igs.  service  Boars:  best  strains;  all  breC 
from  recorded  stock.  Prices  reasonable. 

8.  T.  WITMER,  Union  Deposit,  Fa. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Two  Brood  Sows; 
registered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Farmer’s 
prices.  F.  J  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia.N.  Y. 


20  Rambouiilet  Rams. 

Now  ready  lor  service.  Breeders,  increase  your 
wool  and  size,  $15.00  each.  Fine  Angora  Gouts. 
Everything  thoroughbred  and  registered.  Also  10 
female  Aberdeen- Angus,  3  Keg.,  all  t  horoughbred, 
5^c.  per  lb.  MKLKOSK  STOCK  FARM,  Cortland,  N.Y 


SHROPSHIRES— Rams  &  Ewes 

We  have  some  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Same  breeding 
as  our  World’s  Fair  winners  Address, 

J  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston.  N.  Y. 


C()  DELAINE  EWES  forSALE. — Fourto seven 
wU  years  old;  also,  3  stock  Rams.  All  registered. 
If  taken  in  a  bunch  at  bargain  prices. 

F.  C.  MULKIN,  Friendship,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Dorset  and  tunis  rams,  #10 

each.  Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  $1.00  each; 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  41,  WeedBport,  N.  Y. 


Breeders'  Directory 

-  ■ 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

250  Registered  Holsteins  for  Sale.  250 

Service  Bulls,  male  and  female  Calves,  Cows  and 
Heifers  bred  to  Aaggic  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count, 
son  of  the  world  s  champion  cow.  Aaggic  Cornucopia 
Pauline,  A  K  O  seven  day  butter  record  34.31  lb.- 
3  ib.  and  0  oz  in  excess  of  any  other  cow  in  the  world. 

You  will  save  money  by  ordering  of  Star  Farm. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 

HORACE  L  BRONSON,  Dept  D„  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

N.  B.— A  few  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  at.  six  months 
left,  $100  takes  a  pair 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DcKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WO0DCREST  FARM,  Rlfton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


H0LLYR000  FARM  HERD. 

HIGHLY  BRED.  ADVANCED  REGISTRY. 

HOLSTE!  N-FRI  ESIAN  CATTLE. 

All  the  popular  families  represented.  Size,  individ¬ 
uality,  constitution  and  production, 

100  Choice  Animals  to  Select  From  100 

MATURE  AND  YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 
Few  Hull  Calves  from  4  to  8  months  old.  Sired 
by  MERCEDES  JULEP*  PIETEKTJE 
PALL,  No.  29880. 

Dams  with  Official  Advanced  Registry  Records. 
Write  for  description,  breeding  and  prices:  all  will 
suit  you.  Come  and  see  the  Herd;  only  two  hours 
from  New  York  City. 

JAMES  H.  WALLICK,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


uni  QTFIN  Rill  I  C  from  8  to  18  months  old  A 
ITULuIlIIi  DULLOfew  choice  young  Cows; 
Improved  Chester  Whites  of  all  ages  Prices  right. 
CHARLES  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y. 


BRILL  FARM. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire 
of  high  testing  butter  cows  Stock  and  prices  right. 
E.  C.  DRILL,  Foughquag,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  SRRINCS  FARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  TH  E  G  HEAT  OF  PAXTANG. 
No.  6340,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  6310. 

8uch  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor’s  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanle 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, 'etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


FORTY  cows  bred  at  ROE’S 

have  made  official  butter  records  that  average  over 
22  pounds  each  per  week.  This  is  nearly  twice  as 
many  as  any  other  place  in  the  WORLD.  Is  not  tills 
the  class  of  stock  you  wish  to  start  your  Herd 
with  ?  Prices  reasonable  for  the  quality. 

VISITORS  WELCOME. 

H.  D.  ROE.  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


“QUALITY.” 

rnn  QAI  r  I  Jersey  Bull  Calf, double  grandson 
rUn  oHLL  ■  of  Emma’s  Pearl 57485;  best211bs. 
butter  In  7  days,  from  365  lbs.  of  milk;  871bg.  butter 
in 30  days,  from  1522  lbs.  milk.  The  greatest  Jersey 
cow  that  ever  lived.  Also  heifer  calves,  grand 
daughters  of  Emma's  Pearl;  dams  giving  over  8,000 
lbs.  milk  a  year,  and  making  over  400  lbs.  butter. 
No  fancy  prices.  Everything  guaranteed.  Address, 
E.  WT.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

*Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES— 

i  The  Kind  that  Make  Eggs— AH  per  lOO  lbs. 

Recleaned  Ground  Oyster  Shells,  60c;  MlcoGrltlor 
Poultry.  60c.;  MicoGrit for  Pigeons, 60c.;  MlcoGrltfor 
Chicks.  60c.;  Saul’s  Poultry  Scratching  Food. $2;  Saul's 
Poultry  Mash  Food,  $2;  Saul’s  Pigeon  Food.  $2;  Saul’s 
Chick  Food,  $2.50;  Cut  Clover,  $1.60;  Clover  Meal, 
$1.60;  Pure  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  $2.25;  Pure  Meat 
Meal,  $2  25:  Pure  Meat  and  Bone,  $2.25;  Pure  Poultry 
Bone,  $2  25;  Pure  Bone  Meal,  $2.25;  Hemp  Seed,  $3.60; 
Sunflower  Seed,  $3.50;  Chicken  Millet,  $2.50. 

CHAS.  F.  SAUL,  220-224  James  Street.  Syracuse. N.  Y 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

If  ordered  at  once.  In  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Trios,  and 
pens  of  five  or  more.  We  have  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Buff  Orpingtons.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Houdans,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas,  Pit  and  C.  I.  Games. 
White,  Buff  and  Barred  P.  Rocks.  Buff,  Gold,  Silver 
and  White  Wyandottes.  Cochins,  and  ALL  other 
breeds,  price  on  application. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Carpenter,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 

fiPOULTRYLsNE  — Fencin 


OOOOOOQOO 

We  keep  ev-J 
erything  in  the! 


)  POULTRY  LINE — Fencing,  Feed,  Incu-J 
jbators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything—  « 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you^ 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the \ 
j  asking— it's  worth  having.  ( 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

'  f  ©  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

qqcxk;h5ooo€,)qqqoqoqoqoqoqog< 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

A  number  of  very  choice  birds  for  sale  at  prices 
right  for  quality.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y 


RA  Blk.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Brown  and  Bf  .  Legs, 
■  U  ■  Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  and  Bf.  Wyandottes,  Reds, 
Sherwoods,  Wh.  Wonders.  Pk.  Ducks.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Cockerels.  MCCAIN  CO.,  B.,  Delaware,  N.J. 


Var's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  eto.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c. 
Bates  free.  J.  A.  BEKGEY,  Box  8, Telford, Pa, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES  EXCLUSIVLY! 

FOR  SALE.— A  few  pullets  of  good  quality  &  laying 
capacity ;  also  Cockerels.  E.  F.  Kean,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 
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RECORD  YIELDS  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 

Several  of  The  R.  N.-Y.’s  subscribers 
would  like  a  list  of  the  cows  that  have  made 
butter  and  milk  records;  names,  place,  dates 
and  how  long  held  by  them.  a.  h.  p. 

We  give  below  statements  made  by  the 
secretary  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Advanced  Registry 
of  the  IIolstein-Friesian  Association  of 
America. 

What  the  Jerseys  Have  Done. 

The  records  of  tests  of  Jersey  cows 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
are  contained  in  two  volumes  published 
by  the  Club,  a  consolidated  book,  price 
$2,  and  subsequent  volujne,  $1.  We  would 
refer  you  to  these  books  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject.  The  butter  record 
has  been  held  by  the  Jerseys  at  all  times, 
undoubtedly.  The  highest  year’s  record  is 
by  Bisson’s  Belle  31144;  1,028  pounds 
15-54  ounces  butter;  8,412  pounds  7  ounces 
milk.  The  test  was  made  from  July  15, 
1890,  to  July  15,  1891;  age  seven  years 
four  months  at  beginning  of  test;  esti¬ 
mated  weight,  950  pounds ;  fed  daily  24 
quarts  grain;  property  of  Maury  Jersey 
Farm,  Columbia,  Tenn. ;  Wm.  J.  Webster, 
president.  The  highest  30-days’  record  is 
held  by  Exile’s  Belle  40524;  butter  122 
pounds  6)4  ounces;  milk  902  pounds  eight 
ounces;  test  made  from  July  12  to  August 
11,  1891;  age  four  years  11  months  at  end 
of  test;  actual  weight,  1,030  pounds;  fed 
960  quarts  grain  (mixed  cornmeal,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  bran  and  ground  oats)  and  600 
pounds  of  hay ;  property  of  A.  D.  Mc¬ 
Bride,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Most  Of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  tests  have  been  for  seven  days.  The 
highest  official  record  for  this  period  is 
held  by  Princess  2d  8046 ;  46  pounds  12)4 
ounces.  j.  j.  Hemingway. 

What  the  Hobtein  Breeders  Claim. 

Private  milk  record :  Aaggie  901  PI.  Pi. 
B.,  owned  by  Smiths  &  Powell,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  18,004  5-16  pounds  milk  in  one  full 
year,  1880-1.  Pietertje  2d  3273  PP.  PI.  B., 
owned  by  Dallas  B.  Whipple,  Cuba,  N.  Y., 
30,31814  pounds  milk  in  one  full  year, 
1887-8.  Semi-official  record :  Clothilde 
1308  Pi.  PI.  B.,  owned  by  Smiths  &  Powell, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  26,081)4  pounds  milk  in 
one  full  year,  1885-6.  Official  record : 
Belle  Sarcastic  23039  PI.  F.  PI.  B.,  owned 
by  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  P.  O.,  Mich.,  21,075.8 
pounds  milk  in  one  full  year,  1895-6.  Made 
by  Mich.  Agrl.  Exp.  Station.  Private 
butter  records:  Pauline  Paul  2199  PI.  PP. 
B.,  owned  by  J.  B.  Dutcher  &  Son,  Pawl¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.,  1,153  pounds  1554  ounces  but¬ 
ter  by  churn  in  one  full  year,  1890-1. 
Largest  thirty-day  record  128  pounds  13)4 
ounces  butter  by  churn.  Official  year’s 
record  of  butter  fat:  Belle  Sarcastic  23039 
PP.  F.  PP.  B.,  owned  by  Michigan  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  721.68  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
equivalent  to  841  pounds  15.4  ounces  but¬ 
ter  by  the  85.7  per  cent  rule,  1895-6.  Made 
by  Mich.  Agrl.  Exp.  Station. 

Official  thirty-day  records  of  butter  fat, 
classified  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association,  made  under 
the  auspices  of  State  experiment  stations : 
Largest  of  a  cow  five  years  old  or  over, 
Sadie  Vale  Concordia  32259  PP.  F.  H.  B., 
owned  by  Me  Adam  &  Van  Heyne,  Deans- 
boro,  N.  Y. ;  98.937  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
equivalent  to  115  pounds  6.8  ounces  but¬ 
ter  by  the  85.7  per  cent  rule,  1902-3.  Larg¬ 
est  of  a  cow  between  four  and  a  half  and 
five  years  old,  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline 
48426  PP.  F.  PP.  B.,  owned  by  PP.  D.  Roe, 
Augusta,  N.  J. ;  110.093  pounds  of  butter 
fat,  equivalent  to  128  pounds  7.1  ounces 
butter  by  the  85.7  per  cent  rule,  1903-4. 
Largest  of  a  cow  between  four  and  four 
and  one-half  years  old.  Alcartra  Polkadot 
50798  IP.  F.  PP.  B.,  owned  by  E.  E.  Ran¬ 
dall,  Watertown,  Wis.;  78.483  pounds  of 
butter  fat,  equivalent  to  91  pounds  nine 
ounces  butter  by  the  85.7  per  cent  rule, 
1903-4.  Largest  of  a  cow  between  three 
and  a  half  and  four  years  old,  DeKol 
Douglas  50667  PI.  F.  H.  B.,  owned  by  E. 
E.  Randall,  Watertown.  Wis. ;  74.003 

pounds  of  butter  fat,  equivalent  to  86 
pounds  5.4  ounces  butter  by  the  85.7  per 
cent  rule,  1903-4.  Largest  of  a  cow  be¬ 
tween  three  years  and  three  and  a  half 
years  old,  A.  &  G.  Tnka  McKinley  55163 
IP.  F.  PP.  B.,  owned  by  H.  A.  Moyer,  Syr¬ 
acuse,  N.  Y. ;  76.386  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
equivalent  to  89  pounds  1.9  ounces  butter 


by  the  85.7  per  cent  rule,  1903-4.  Largest 
of  a  cow  between  two  and  a  half  and  three 
years  old,  Juliana  DeKol  55792  IP.  P\  PI. 
B.,  owned  by  Chas.  D.  Pierce,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Cal. ;  73.975  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
equivalent  to  86  pounds  4.9  ounces  butter 
by  the  85.7  per  cent  rule,  1903-4.  largest 
of  a  cow  under  two  and  one-half  years 
old,  De  Natsey  Baker  55471  PP.  F.  PP.  B., 
owned  by  Chas.  D.  Pierce,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  56.523  pounds  of  butter  fat,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  65  pounds  15.1  ounces  butter  by 
the  85.7  per  cent  rule,  1902-3. 


CONCRETE  OR  BOARDS  FOR  STA  BLE 

On  page  651  in  an  article  on  concrete  for 
stable  biiilding,  the  writer  advises  using  no 
lumber  for  floor  or  anything.  Would  he  have 
horses  and  cows  lie  on  the  bare  concrete  floor? 
Would  he  not  use  boards  over  the  concrete 
for  horse  or  cow  to  lie  on?  lie  neglects  to 
say  what  thickness  floors,  gutters  and  man¬ 
gers  should  be.  I  want  to  build  a  house  that 
will  do  for  two  dorses,  three  cows,  and  if 
possible  a  manure  pit  where  the  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  can  run  in  on  top  of  t lie  solid.  At 
present  I  have  one  horse,  one  cow  ;  they  are 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  barn  and  cause  a  lot 
of  work  to  keep  them  clean.  I  wish  to  put 
them  in  one  house  and  have  it  so  manure  can 
be  thrown  out  to  manure  pit  from  behind 
each  animal  without  having  to  go  outside; 
also  liquid  manure  to  run  into  pit.  j.  c. 

Nyack,  Is'.  Y. 

Concrete  is  a  conductor  of  heat,  and  is 
therefore  not  suited  for  animals  to  lie 
upon  without  bedding.  If  one  will  not 
use  bedding,  then  cover  with  plank,  but 
this  really  makes  a  botch  of  the  job,  and 
I  therefore  protest  against  it.  I  speak 
from  experience,  because  our  cows,  young 
animals,  hogs,  hens  and  horses  are  on 
concrete,  without  plank,  but  with  straw 
bedding.  Make  the  grouting  from  cement 
one  part ;  sand  five  parts ;  gravel  or 
crushed  stone  five  parts,  and  about  four 
inches  thick;  then  cover  with  sand  two 
parts,  cement  one  part,  thoroughly  mixed, 
from  1)4  to  two  inches  thick,  putting  this 
last  coat  on  before  the  first  is  hard.  Fin¬ 
ish  with  a  board  trowel,  leaving  a  rough 
surface. 

If  you  will  use  bedding  and  put  the 
horse  manure  in  the  gutter  behind  the 
cows  there  will  be  no  liquid  to  drain  away. 
Both  solids  and  liquids  can  be  readily 
handled  on  a  wagon.  Make  the  cow  plat¬ 
form  level  22  inches  back  from  manger 
base;  then  raise  floor  1)4  inch,  slanting 
the  remainder  36  inches  to  the  gutter, 
which  should  be  eight  inches  deep  and  16 
inches  wide.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  con¬ 
crete  floors  under  conditions  here  men¬ 
tioned.  I  might  add  that  manure, in  the 
condition  I  have  mentioned  will  never  be 
worth  more,  and  should  therefore  go  di¬ 
rect  to  the  land,  and  save  the  expense  of 
building  a  pit. _  h.  e.  c. 

STOCK  RAISING  IN  FLORIDA. 

As  to  forage  crops  I  know  of  no  State  that 
can  produce  more  forage  than  Florida.  Our 
native  grasses  are  good.  Bermuda  does  well, 
then  we  have  beggar  weed,  any  and  all  of  the 
cow  peas.  Velvet  beans  and  peanuts.  All  are 
good,  easily  and  cheaply  grown,  and  give  good 
yields.  I  am  breaking  ground  now  to  sow 
Alfalfa  and  vetch.  I  have  tried  Alfalfa  twice, 
the  first  time  without  inoculating  the  soil, 
and  made  a  complete  failure.  Last  year  I 
used  soil  from  an  old  Alfalfa  field,  and  am 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  result  that  I  am 
preparing  to  sow  five  acres.  I  shall  use  some 
soil  and  some  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  bacteria  for  inoculation.  I  feel  quite 
confident  of  success,  and  think  the  Alfalfa 
seed  should  be  sown  now.  although  it  was  in 
December  that  I  sowed  last  year.  I  am  now 
sowing  Burr  clover  and  Melilofus.  I  saw 
both  of  those  growing  in  good  shape  at  St. 
Augustine  last  Spring,  and  as  far' down  the 
east  coast  as  New  Smyrna.  I  have  some  soil 
from  St.  Augustine  that  I  am  using  with  the 
Burr  clover.  I  am  using  the  seed  in  the 
burr,  as  I  believe  more  or  less  of  the  bacteria 
will  adhere  to  the  burr.  Rape  does  well  here, 
and  I  am  planting  five  acres  of  that.  I  have 
about  250  head  of  cattle.  I  have  used  the 
native  cow,  and  am  crossing  with  the  Short¬ 
horn  bull.  I  have  some  half-bred  heifers, 
two  years  old  last  Spring.  A  few  of  them 
have  calves;  this  gives  me  the  three-fourths 
bred  calf.  I  am  growing  beef  cattle  entirely, 
and  am  quite  well  pleased  with  my  success 
so  far. 

If  some  of  your  eastern  dairymen  could  be 
in  this  country  and  get  the  price  for  milk 
and  butter  prevailing  here,  they  would  feel 
that  their  money  was  coming  too  easy.  I 
know  of  but  one  half-way  up-to-date  dairy  in 
the  State.  The  owner  tells  me  he  sells  no 
butter  for  less  than  35  cents  per  pound,  and 
has  a  good  many  regular  customers  at  50 
cents  per  pound.  I  believe  a  man  well  locat¬ 
ed  could  sell  all  the  ice  cream  he  could  make 
at  a  handsome  profit,  and  feed  the  skim-milk 
to  pigs.  By  being  well  located  I  do  not  mean 
near  a  town  or  city,  hut  near  a  railroad  <#n 
good.  land.  lie  would  want  to  ship  to  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  Tampa,  and  his  business  would 
be  all  the  year.  I  have  12  pure-bred  Berk¬ 
shire  brood  sows,  and  keep  them  under  fence. 

I  find  them  profitable.  I  am  now  starting  in 
sheep,  having  bought  five  purebred  Dorset 
ewes  and  a  ram.  I  expect  to  get  native  ewes 
here,  and  raise  lambs.  I  cannot  see  why  I 
cannot  produce  the  hothouse  lamb  here  at 
half  the  cost  that  he  is  made  in  the  North.  I 
need  no  shelter,  and  can  always  have  green 
feed  for  him,  either  oats,  rye,  vetch.  Burr 
clover  or  rape,  and  I  can  grow  all  corn,  etc., 
that  I  need.  I  have  made  a  nice  crop  of 
Soy  beans  this  year.  I  grew  about  100  acres 
of  corn ;  this  I  cut  off  with  a  corn  harvester, 
and  shocked  in  the  field  until  it  was  dry 
enough  to  haul  to  the  barn.  I  have  a  Smalley 
cutter  with  snapper  rolls.  1  run  the  corn 
through  this,  snapping  off  the  ears  and  put¬ 
ting  the  cut  fodder  in  the  loft  with  a  carrier. 

I  use  a  nine-horse-power  gasoline  engine.  I 
have  good  hammock  land,  and  have  grown 
40  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  without  manure 
or  fertilizer  of  any  kind;  good  pine  land 
properly  cultivated  produces  good  crops. 

Marlon  Co.,  Fla.  s.  h.  gaitskill.  * 
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The  Moulting 
Period 

seems  to  be  a  signal  for  high  priced  eggs. 
The  hen  choosing  between  a  new  suit  and 
a  natural  duty,  usually  bends  all  her  ener¬ 
gies  toward  acquiring  the  new  garment— 

DR.  HESS 
POULTRY 
PAN-A-CE-A 

furnishesthe  vital  force  necessary  to  per¬ 
form  double  duty  during  moulting  time, 
aiding  the  rapid  development  ot  bone, 
muscle  and  feathers.  Jt  is  not  a  condi¬ 
ment,  but  a  scientific  poultry  tonic,  for¬ 
mulated  by  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.V.S.).  It 
is  a  guaranteed  egg  producer.  It  cures 
diseasesasnothingelsecan.  Fed  regularly 
according  to  directions,  the  poultry  yard 
will  be  kept  immune  from  disease,  and  at 
Its  highest  earning  capacity  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Costs  but  a  penny  a  day  for 
30  to  60  fowls. 

lbs.  25c,  mall  or  ex-  f 
press  40e  I  Except  In  Csnada 

5  lbs.  60c  <  »nd  extreme 

12  lbs.  #1 .25  1  West  and  South. 

25  lb.  pall  #2.50.  L 

Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page  Poultry 
Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE. 


Tuttle’s  Elixir 

is  a  quick  and  permanent  cure 
for  distemper,  founder,  lameness 
of  all  kinds,  pneumonia,  thrush, 
cuts,  bruises,  collar  and  saddle 
galls,  colds,  stiffness,  etc.  It  Is 
used  and  endorsed  by  the  Adams 
Express  Co.  We  offer 

$100  Reward 

for  any  case  of  Colic,  Curb,  Con¬ 
tracted  or  Knotted  Cords,  Splints, 
reeentShoe  Boils  or  Callous  that 
it  will  not  cure. 

Tuttle’s  Family  Elixir 

is  the  best  household  remedy  that  can  he  used  for 
rheumatism,  sprains  and  all  other  pains  and  aches. 
Saves  doctor  bills  and  stops  pain  instantly.  Our  100- 
page  book,  “  Veterinary  Experience ,”  free.  Send  for  it. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co.  30  Beverly  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

lie w< ire  of  all  to-called  Elixirs.  Get  Ihittle'n,  the  only  genuine .  For 
tale  by  druggist*  or  sent  direct. 


A.  Lady  can  hold  him. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
FOUR  OITS  IN  ONE 

Cnres  Kickers,  Uunaways,  Pullers, 
Shyrrs,  etc.  8end  for  Bit  on  Trn 
Pars’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

Prof,  j  q  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


GREAT  SEPARATOR  CONTEST 

Held  Dec.  17, 1903,  at  Minnesota  Dairymen’s 
Convention 
,  Our  Claim 
j  We  will  place  a  Sharpies  Tubular  beside 
any  other  separator  and  guarantee  the  Tu- 
I  bular  to  cut  in  half  any  record  for  clean 
akimming  the  other  machine  can  make. 
The  Chaflenge 

Three  competitors,  each  beaten  hundreds 
of  times  singly,  band  together  and  enter  a 
contest  against  the 
i  Sharpies  Tubular.  Pro¬ 
viding  the  “combine- 
’  of-tbree”  are  allowed 
to  furnish  the  milk. 

Providing  the  “com  - 
biue-of-three”  dictato 
temperature  of  milk. 

Providing  the  “cem- 
|  bfne-of-throe”  dictate 
quantity  of  milk.  Pro¬ 
viding  the  “combine- 
of-three”  run  three  ma¬ 
chines,  and  If  any  one 
leaves  less  than  double 
the  fat  of  the  Sharpies 
|  Tubular  they  win.  The 
|  “comblne-of-three”  select  cold,  hard-sklm- 
I  ming  cows’  milk  (62°  to  70°)  200  lbs.  at  a  run. 

The  Result 

Sharpies  Tubular . 

“The  Combine)  *;aval- 

Of  Three”1  Unltcd  States . 125 

,  I  Empire . 450 

The  report  was  signed  by  Robert  Crick- 
I  more.  Creamery  Mgr. ;  A.  W.  Trow,  Pres., 
Minn.  Dairymen’*  Ass’n.;  and  E.  J.  Henry, 
Babcock  Tester  Expert,  the  judges  mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  upon.  Write  for  complete  re- 
I  port  and  catalog  E-163. 

THE  SHARPIES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPIES 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 


.05 

.175 

.125 


$IQ0  CURES 

HOG  CHOLERA 

5END  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  DIRECTIONS 


□R  E ARL  S.SLOAN  615  ALBANY  ST..805T0N.MAS5. 


ARNESS  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES 

For  25  years  wo  have  been  selling  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Send  for  factory  price 
list  and  catalogue  F. 

King  Harness  Co.  0  Lake  8t.,  OwegOvN.Y. 


SAVE  FEED. 

Feed  is  fuel  to  the  animal  economy.  It 
is  burned  up  to  supply  intereal  heat.  If  it  la 
heated  (cooked)  before  it  goes  into  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  stomach  it  saves  that  much  fuel(feed). 

Electric  Feed  Cookers 

save  feed,  save  money,  and  produea 
better  results.  Made  of  best  cast  iro* 
linings;  boiler  made  of  extra 
alvanized  steel.  Capacity  25  U  19b 
Circular  and  price  free. 

Wheel  Co.,  Box  88  Quincy.  HU* 


Farmer’s  Favorite 
Feed  Cooker 

is  the  model  for  cooking  feed  and 
best  adapted  to  water  heating,  soap, 
apple  butter  and  sugar  making, 
etc. — a  score  of  usee.  It’s  made  to 
last.  Weight  greater  than  any  oth¬ 
er  cooker  of  same  low  price.  Write 
today  for  free  circular. 

I>.  R.  LEWIS,  1 
12  Main  St.,  "X  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost — with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 

Laundry  Stoves,  Wator  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal* 
drona,  etc.  »3-  Send  for  circulars. 
D.  It.  SPERRY  &  OO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 


MOREJIEN  MONEY 


MANN’S  Rone  Cutter 

gives  hens  food  which  makesthem  lay. 

Cuts  all  bone,  meat  and  gristle;  never  clog*. 

Ten  Days*  Free  Trial. 

No  money  unti  1  satisfied  that  it  cuts  easiest 
and  fastest.  Return  at  our  expense  If  no* 
satisfied.  Catalogue  free. 

f. W. MANN  CO.,  BOX  15  MILFORD, MASS. 
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Incubators 
&  Brooders 


Low  in  price.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

BANTA  MFG.  CO..  LIGONIER,  INDIANA.  FriiCittiog 


OU’RE  LOOKING 


for  just  such  machines 
as  Miller’s 


V 

■  Ideal  Incubators 

I  and  Brooders.  Sent  on 

30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Abso¬ 
lutely  automatic.  Test  it 
yourself.  Biff  poultry  and 
poultry  supply  book  Free. 
J.  W,  MILLER  CO.,  Box  87» 


III 


Freeport 


fcellH  howto  make  money 

—How  to  raise  young  chicks 
for  early  springmarkets  when 
prices  are  nigh.  How  to  make 
a  profit  on  ducks.  How  to 
feed  for  heavy  fowls.  How 
to  make  hens  lay.  Why  not 
get  an  adequate  return  from 
poultry?  Wh  y  not  try  modern 
methods  this  year? 

Why  not  learn  about  Incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooders  from  a  firm 
who  have  been  in  business  since 
1867  ,and  who  know  how  to  make 
satisfactory  machines?  Write  us 
for  the  book  today.  It  is  free. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.. 
Quincy,  Ill. 


Fine  Birds 

OurlOO  breeding  pens  show  fancy  stock 
that  has  prize  winning  blood  bred  la 
them.  All  the  leading  varieties  of 
Chicken.,  Turkey.,  Duck,  and  Cees., 
Rare  bird*  forTanciers  from  select  matings. 
Prices  low  for  high  quality.  Poultry  cata¬ 
logue  4c.  Incubator  catalogue  free. 
DesMolnes  Inch.  Co.,  Pep.  90  OesMolnes.la 


PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATORSAND  BROODERS 

CD 

most  profitable  machines  made. 

1  Winners  of  385  First  Prizes.  Write 
tor  free  catalog  with  proof  and  vai- 
uable  information  for  beginners. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 

Box  406,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

r  v 

IT  IS  A  FACT 

that  poultry  pays  a  larger  profit 
for  the  money  invested  than  any 
other  business;  that  anybody  may 
make  a  success  of  it  without  long 
_  ,,  training  or  previous  experience; 

th&tthe  Reliable  Incubator,  and  Brooders  will  give 
the  best  results  in  all  cases.  Our20thCentury  Poultry 
Hook  tells  just  why,  and  a  hundred  other  things  you 
should  know.  We  mail  the  book  for  10  cents.  Write 
to-day.  We  have  115  yards  of  thoroughbred  poultry. 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO.,  BoxB-IOt  Quincy,  III. 
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HUMOROUS 


Mary  had  a  motor  car, 

Propelled  by  gasoline, 

And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
She  rode  In  the  machine. 

The  motor  struck  a  stone  one  day, 

And  from  its  course  deflected — 1 

Doctor  says  that  Mary  is 
As  well  as  he  expected. 

— London  Answers. 

Pretty  Sunday  School  Teacher:  “Oh, 
and  so  you  have  an  elder  brother,  Jimmy. 
How  old  is  lie?”  Scholar:  “I  dunno;  but, 
he’s  just  started  swearin’.” — Pick-Me-Up. 

Mistress:  “If  you  want  eggs  to  keep 
you  must  lay  them  in  a  cool  place.”  Brid¬ 
get  :  “Oi’ll  mintion  it  to  the  hens  at 
wanst,  mum.” — Illustrated  Bits. 

Johnny:  “Was  that  a  good  banana?” 
Bill:  “The  inside  of  it  wasn’t  good;  but 
it  had  a  bully  skin  on  it.  Three  fellers 
have  already  slipped  up  on  it,  and  I’m  on 
the  watch  for  more  of  ’em.” — Boston 
Transcript. 

Miss  Kremey  (in  bookstore)  :  “Have 
you  Moore's  poems  ?”  Clerk  :  “Yes,  miss ; 
I’ll  get  ’em  for  you.  By  the  way,  here’s 
a  splendid  story  called  ‘Just  One  Kiss.’” 
Miss  Kremey  (coldly)  :  “I  want  Moore.” 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 

“Your  symptoms,”  pronounced  the  phy¬ 
sician,  “indicate  hydrocephalus.”  “What’s 
that?”  “Water  on  the  brain.”  “It  can’t 
be  that,  doctor,”  said  Mr.  Jagway,  greatly 
relieved.  “I  haven’t  drunk  a  drop  of  it  for 
six  months.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

Foreigner  :  “Why  do  you  have  so  long 
a  period  between  the  election  of  your 
president  and  his  inauguration?”  Native: 
To  give  the  people  time  to  forget  the 
promises  be  made  wrhile  he  was  trying  to 
get  the  office.” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“George,”  said  Mrs*  Dovekins,  “I  wish 
you’d  tell  me  something.”  “What  it  is, 
love?”  “Tf  it’s  always  such  a  serious 
thing  when  one  army  turns  another  flank 
— and  is  seems  that  they  are  always  bound 
to  try  to  do  it — why  do  they  have  flanks? 
— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

A  Kansas  woman  wanted  a  set  of  false 
teeth  and  wrote  to  a  Topeka  dentist  thus : 
“My  mouth  is  three  inches  acrost,  five- 
eights  thru  the  jowl.  Some  hummocky  on 
the  aige,  shaped  somethin’  like  a  boss 
shoe,  toe  forard.  If  you  want  me  to  be 
more  particular,  I’ll  have  to  come  up 
tliar.” — Topeka  Capital. 

“No.  children,”  said  the  careful  parent, 
“there  was  never  really  such  a  man  as 
Bluebeard.  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  did  not 
really  exist;  nor  did  old  King  Cole  or 
Sinbad.  These  things  are  merely  fables.” 
“Maw,”  piped  up  little  Johnny.  “Yes,  my 
son.”  "Was  there  every  any  such  man  as 
Cleveland?” — Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

Visitor  (complaining)  :  “I  was  told 
this  place  was  warm  and  sheltered,  with 
a  prevailing  west  wind.”  Old  Salt: 
“That’s  right,  zur,  October  here's  like 
July  any  where’s  else.  Wind’s  a ’most  al¬ 
ways  in  the  west.”  Visitor:  “But  there’s 
a  cold  east  wind  blowing  now.”  Old  Salt : 
“It’s  all  one,  zur.  It's  the  west  wind  all 
right,  on  its  road  back  again.” — The  By¬ 
stander. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  pricto  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOB  ALL 

35to30  per  cent  commission 

to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas, 
Coffees,  Spices,  Extracts  and  Baking 
Powder.  Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  CHaKGES  PAID. 
For  prompt  attention  address  Mr.  J.  J.  D. 
care  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  289,  31-33  Vesey  St. ,  New  York, 


Make  your  own  Fertilizer  at  small  cost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WILSON  BBOS., Sol* Efn., Dept.  N  t»«ton,P». 
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AMATITE  Ready  Roofing 
does  not  leak  no  matter  how  hard 
it  rains.  It  does  not  run,  no  matter 
how  hot  the  sun  shines. 

It  is  also  proof  against  sparks 
and  cinders,  acids  and  chemicals. 
It  will  not  rust,  rot,  creep,  crack, 
warp  or  shrink. 

Anyone  can  put  it  down. 

FREE  BOOKLET  AND 
SAMPLE  BY  ADDRESSING 

BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  Cleveland 
Cincinnati  St.  Louis  Allegheny  N.  Orleans 
Kansas  Gty  Minneapolis 


CHEAPEST  TRIPLE  GEARED  MILL 


Ever  offered  with  full  guarantee,  10  days  trial  allowed.  Grinds 
IS  to  25  bu.  per  hour,  ear  com,  small  grain,  etc.  Two  sets  burrs,  fine 
and  coarse  with  every  mill. 

Runs  Easily — Grinds  Rapidly 


All  other  styles  for  sweep  and  power,  wood  saws  _  and  horse¬ 
powers  shown  in  new,  free  catalogue  R  Write  for  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices.  THE  VICTOR  FEED  MILL  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio, 


^  Ohio  Shredder  Blades 

( Valent  Applied  for) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  “Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  Bla.de  is  the  regular  "Ohio” 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  Blades  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  "Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  “Ohio”  Cutters,  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shredded  corn  perfectly.  Speed.  600 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  us  send  the  1904  catalogue 
of  “Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  “Modern  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps.  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO..  Sadem,  Ohio.  Establish'd  iSS4- 


Will  IT  PAT  YOU  ? 


aw"  Gasoline  Engine 


IN  30  DAYS  yon  will  know  whetherit  will  pavvouto 
own  one  of  our  3%  h.  p.  WOODPECKER  ENGINES.  We 
know  there  are  a  million  farmers  in  the  country  who 

_  could  make  more  money  out  of  their  farms  if  they 

“  WnnhDFrKrp  I— owned  a  reliable  power  that  would  run  up  to  every 

rt''nLK  ■  pound  of  its  capacity,  year  in  and  year  out.  The  only 

thingthat  has  held  the  farmers  back  is  the  question 
WlllltpaymeT  You  have  the  right  to  ask  this  question.  You  wantto  know.  We  want  you  to  know. 
We  v  ill  ship  vou  a  %  horfe  power  Woodpecker  Gasoline  Kngine.  you  setit  up  on  your  farm,  saw 
word,  pump,  and  grind  feed  with  it.  Call  vour  neighbor  in  to  see  it.  Watch  it  run  and  work  and  then 
po  to  eee  other  engines.  Attrryru  have  done  alltheee  things  you  vill  know.  Then  do  what  you' 
thii.k  is  best  for  you,  keep  the  engine  or  send  it  hack  to  us.  Let  us  give  you  the  facts.  Address 

“WOODPECKER”  Main  Street  Office,  Middletown,  Ohio. 


Don’t  Buy  It  Until 
You  Try  It 

Are  the  terms  on  which  we  sell 

Quaker 
^City 
Mills 


Experiments  cost  money.  Why 
take  any  chances  when  you  can 
buy  a  mil!  that  has  stood” the  test 
for  38  Years?  Built  in  8  sizes.  It 
grinds  all  kinds  of  small  grain, 
also  ear  corn,  at  one  operation. 
Every  mill  is  sold  under  a  posi¬ 
tive  guarantee  and  sent  on  trial, 
freight  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

ml  W  Qtrailh  Pn  *787  ™»*rl8l.  Philadelphia,  p». 
A.TT.  OliaUU  UU.  47-49  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  Ilia. 


Return  This  Mill 

if  it  fails  to  grind  ear  and  shelled 
corn,  all  grains  and  mixed  feed 
stuffs  easier,  faster  and  better 
than  any  other.  4 
sizes  and  3  styles. 

Small  size  for  hand 
power.  1  style  with 
elevator  &  bagger ._ 

Hew  Holland  Wood  Saws 

save  time  and  labor,  3 
sizes,  1  to  12  h.  p.  Write' 
for  free  circulars. 

New  Holland  Mch.Co.,  Box  I  IS  *  New  Holland,  Pa. 


No  like,  no 
keep;  no  keep, 
no  pay— that’s 
the  “Mon¬ 
arch"  way. 
Q  Enables  you 
to  know  what 
vou  will  get. 
i|  VV  e  make 
French  Burr, 
Attrition  , 
Feed,  Meal  and 
Grist  Mills, 
Corn  Shcllcrs, 
Crushers,  all  kinds  of  milling  machinery  and  sup- 
olies.  q  “Mon-  arch”  Machinery 

l-osts  a  little  more, perhaps, 

Out  it  does  more  /fi&ZssSSfffik  and  there  are 
no  “extras”  or  “repairs.”  Get 

our  Catalog  get  mill-wise. 

S  p  r  o  Vi  Waldron 

P.O.BOX  263  MUNCY,  PA. 


For  13 Days 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Oldest  and  BestGrinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1.4.8 
and  iff  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

THOS.  KOHKRTS, 
Box  93.  Springfield,  O. 


TRY  ITTT  BUY  IT 

W*  believe  we  have  the  best 
farm  grinder  made  and  are 
willing  to  let  you  prove  It. 


rilling  to  let  you  prove  It. 

DITTO’S 


Triple  Geared  Ball  Bearing 

FEED  GRINDER 

is  cent  on  trial.  If  it  Is  not  the  largeat  capa¬ 
city,  easiest  runner,  don’t  keep  it. 


1/  we 
ralso 
mane 


YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  JS  WITHOUT 

T||C  PUIPAOn  rufiiyp  It  is  a  complete  powerjplant,  all  ready  to  run,  made  in  five  sizes,  2  to  10  H.  P.  They 
I  lib  UnibHUU  LtlUlllbi  are  easily  moved  from  place  to  place  and  always  ready  for  all  kinds  of  work,  rain 
or  shine,  cold  or  warm,  w  ind  or  calm,  winter  or  summer,  day  or  night.  Tho  only  perfect  and  reliable  power  for  grind¬ 
ing  and  cutting  feed,  sawing  wood,  running  hay  presses,  churn, washing  machines,  forges,  drills,  creameries,  blacksmith 
and  carpenter  shops,  pumping  water,  etc.,  in  fact  there  is  no  limit  to  what  can  be  done  with  the  Chicago  Engine.  A  2  h. 
p.  engine  will  pump  mere  water  than  1  0  men  at  one  tenth  the  cost.  Will  pump  more  water  in  a  given  time  than  a  14  ft. 
windmill.  With  a  wind  mill  you  must  depend  upon  the  wind  and  when  you  require  water  the  most  is  when  the  wind 
blows  the  least.  With  the  gasoline  engine  you  can  start  it  at  any  moment,  you  will  always  have  water.  It  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  wind  mill  not  only  in  the  above  respect,  but  you  can  detach  it  from  your  pump  and  saw  from  on*  to  two 
cords  ol  wood  per  hour.  Grindlh  bushels  of  feed  per  hour,  cut  two  to  four  tons  of  fodder  per  hour.  Ele¬ 
vates  400  bushels  grain  per  hour,  and  do  any  other  kind  of  work  that  a  pow’er  can  be  used  for. 

TUC  CYDPNCF  IQ  A  I  MHQT  UflTlJIUf*  compared  to  the  amount  of  work  done.  Only  one  gal- 
I  lib  CArCnOL  Id  HLlTlUOl  HU  I  n  111  U  Ion  of  ordinary  stove  gasoline  is  required  for  each  horse 
.  power  for  a  lull  day  of  ten  hours  and  the  less  power  you  use  the  less  gasoline  consumed.  You  cannot  hire  a  man 

lor  ten  times  the  cost.  You  do  not  have  to  board  the  engine,  it  costs  nothing  to 
keep  when  not  in  use.  Never  loafs  and  is  always  ready.  No  danger  of  fire,  no  coal, 
no  ashes,  no  dirt.  Can  be  started  and  run  byaiiyone.  Requiresnoengineerorflre- 
man.  You  simply  cannot  afford  to  do  without  It.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  world  has  a  high  grade  engine  been  offered  at  the  low  prices  at  which  we  are 
now  selling  the  Chicago,  the  best  engine  on  earth. 

A  FIRST  CLASS  ENGINE  AT  MANUFACTURER’S  PRICE 

V  e  are  able  to  sell  this  high  grade  engine  at  the  low  price  that  we  do  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  gasoline  engines,  from  2  to  10  h.  p..  of 
any  concern  in  the  country.  They  are  made  from  the  very  best  of  material  and  by 
the  very  best  mechanics.  We  have  special  machinery  for  making  every  single  part, 
therefore  every  part  is  perfect  in  ever}'  way.  We  have  spent  15  years  in  complet¬ 
ing  and  perfecting  gasoline  engines.  Tho  Chicago  as  now  made  is  the  per¬ 
fect  productof  15y  ears  of  experience.  We  savo  you  from  350  to  $150  on 
an  engine,  according  to  size. 

T||C  Pllin«rn  curmr  isfru&raateedabsolutely  first  class, 

I  lib  UniUAIlU  bHUIIlb  pei  feet  in  construction,  guaranteed 
to  be  the  easiest  engine  to  start  ever  made,  runs  steadier,  has  fewer 
parts,  therefore  less  wear  and  friction. 

TlilQ  CIIPIIIC  II  AC  a  solid  cylinder  head,  therefore  no  gaskets 
1  I  nlO  blstlllib  IIAO  to  blow  out,  no  leakage  of  water  into  the 
■  cylinder  or  loss  of  compression.  Therefore  we  get  the  utmost  power 
I  from  the  fuel  used.  In  this  respect  we  are  years  in  advance  of  any  other 
f  manufacturers.  Our  cylinders  are  water  jacketed,  all  over  sides  ami  top. 
Our  snap  spark  Igniter  is  the  best  and  surest  device  for  perfect  ignition, 
simple  in  construction,  no  gears  or  cams.  Our  Improved  gonerator  in¬ 
sures  a  perfect  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline,  which  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  in  a  gasoline  engine.  Tho  govornor  regulates  the 
engine  perfectly  and  the  supply  of  gasoline  in  proportion  to 
amount  of  work  done.  The  speed  may  be  changed  instantly  by 
the  means  of  a  thumb  nut. 

■  ■  ■  IIITEDIII  used  in  the  construction  of  this  engine 
ALL  fflA  I  tnlAL  is  the  highest  grade  possible  to  te  ob¬ 
tained.  Crank  shaft  is  made  trom  best  grade  of  forged  steel, 
turned,  trued  and  polished.  The  steel  connecting  rod  has  take- 

up  bearing  and  phosphor  bronze  bushings.  _ . 

AMT  Til  1C  in  nilT  and  mail  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  our 
CUT  THIS  All  UUI  large  illustrated  catalog.  It  gives ■  full  des¬ 
cription,  large  illustrations,  many  photographs  of  the  engine  at  actual  work,  driving 
machines  of  all  kinds,  and  more  information  on  gasoline  engines  than  was  ever  printr 
________  _  _  _ _ _  _  ed  before.  We  have  revolutionized  tho  gasoline  onglno  business. _ 

CHICAGO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.  57  N.  JEFFERSON  STREET.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Easiest  '  ; 

^J|ngine  on  EartR""- 
To  Start 


OUR 
CATALOG 


tells  you  what  we  have  learned 
In  15  years  of  experience.  Do  not  buy  an 

engine  ol  any  kind,  a  wind  mill  or  any 
kind  of  power  until  you  receive  our  handsome  cate 
log  and  learned  all  about  ourenglno  and  see  our  low  prices 
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WESTERN  N.  Y.  FRUIT  FARMS. 
Spraying  as  Necessary  as  Plowing. 

On  page  697  we  printed  pictures  of  a 
fruit  farm  in  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.  Shortly 
after  we  received  the  following  note: 

You  have  a  farm  scene  in  Wayne  Co., 
New  York,  also  a  Ben  Davis  apple  or¬ 
chard  in  full  bloom.  I  send  you  pictures  of 
the  farm  residence  of  Maple  Row  Fruit 
Farm,  at  Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  also 
a  portion  of  the  Baldwin  orchard  on  said 
farm  in  full  bloom,  and  a  view  of  the 
Maple  Row  and  a  portion  of  said  orchard. 
Prior  to  1901  this  orchard  of  20  acres 
bore  but  very  little  fruit ;  in  1902,  1903 
and  1904,  after  giving  the  orchard  good 
care  by  pruning,  spraying  and  plenty  of 
barnyard  manure,  it  produced  three  crops 
of  fruit;  in  1902  something  like  1,600 
barrels,  in  1903  1,800  barrels,  and  this 
year,  1904,  fully  as  many  if  not  more  than 
either.  In  1902  the  orchard  was  sold  for 
a  cash  value  of  $900.  The  purchaser  did 
the  picking,  packing  and  furnished  the 
barrels  and  boarded  the  help.  In  1903 
the  orchard  was  again  sold  for  a  cash 
value  of  $1,000,  the  same  buyer  doing  the 
same  work,  while  we  did  the  hauling  to 
cold  storage,  evaporator  and  cider  mill. 
We  feel  amply  paid  from  our  orchard. 
This  year.  1904,  we  have  by  far  the  best 
and  smoothest  fruit  of  the  three  crops, 
and  we  know  it  pays  to  care  for  our 
orchard.  There  we  get  the  largest  rev¬ 
enue  from  a  farm  of  165  acres.  We  know 
from  experience  that  it  pays,  and  pays 
well,  to  prune*  spray  and  feed  the  orchard. 
We  also  have  a  small  quince  orchard 
that  has  been  cared  for  somewhat  the 
past  two  years  as  compared  to  years 
gone  by,  yet  we  should  have  done  more 
spraying.  We  have  the  quinces,  yet  we 
see  the  effects  from  not  more  thorough 
spraying.  harry  m.  scott. 


AN  INDIANA  ORCHARD. 
Been  Cared  For  and  Results. 

TREES  AND  PLANTING— This 
orchard  was  planted  15  years  ago  with 
standard  varieties  of  apples,  intended 
mainly  for  home  use.  It  is  located  upon 
clay  upland,  in  a  good  state  of  fertility, 
having  a  very  slight  southwestern  expo¬ 
sure,  with  good  frost  drainage.  The 
trees  were  planted  40  feet  apart  each  way, 
in  good-sized  holes,  filled  in  with  the  soil 
previously  taken  out,  which  was  thor¬ 
oughly  tamped  in  about  the  roots,  the 
body  leaning  slightly  to  the  southwest. 

I  he  trees,  50  in  number,  were  medium¬ 
sized  two-year-olds,  from  piece-root 
grafts,  with  the  branches  well  cut  back. 
Raspberries  and  blackberries  were  set  in 
the  rows,  with  strawberries  between. 
I  hese  were  thoroughly  cultivated  during 
the  Summer,  with  a  mulch  of  straw  in 
the  Winter,  which  was  left  on  the  ground. 
Care  was  taken  that  these  plants  were  not 
set  too  close  to  the  trees,  a  space  of 
three  or  four  feet  at  first,  and  later  six  to 
eight  feet,  being  left  on  each  side  of  the 
rows. 

When  it  became  necessary  to  reset  the 
strawberries,  some  other  cultivated  crop, 
such  as  potatoes  or  corn,  was  grown  for 


AN  ORLEANS  CO.,  N.  Y.,  FRUIT  GROWER’S  HOME.  Fig.  386. 


SHEEP  IN  A  WESTERN  N.  Y.  BALDWIN  ORCHARD.  Fig.  887. 


A  VIEW  AT  MAPLE  ROW  FARM.  Fig.  38S. 


one  or  two  seasons,  to  fit  the  ground  for 
berries  again.  This  treatment  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  orchard  came  into  bear¬ 
ing,  which  was  eight  years  after  setting. 
Since  that  time  no  other  crop  has  been 
taken  from  the  ground.  It  was  partially 
seeded  with  clover,  and  Timothy  and 
Blue  grass  have  since  come  in,  the  latter 
now  predominating.  This  growth  of 
grass  has  been  mowed  once  or  twice  each 
year  and  left  upon  the  ground,  but  has 
not  been  piled  about  the  trees. 

GROWTH  AND  CONDITION.— 
During  the  first  or- second  year  after  the 
trees  were  set  out,  a  northeast  storm 
came  when  the  ground  was  wet,  and  blew 
the  trees  over  until  many  of  them  lay 
nearly  flat  on  the  ground.  They  were 
straightened  up,  the  dirt  tamped  about 
them,  and  now  show  no  evidence  of  dam¬ 
age  from  this  storm.  Most  of  these  trees 
now  spread  something  like  20  feet,  with 
lower  branches  touching  the  ground,  and 
at  this  writing,  November  1,  they  are 
green  and  healthy  looking  as  one  could 
wish.  Out  of  the  50  only  two  have  died — - 
one  while  young,  perhaps  from  injury,  the 
other  two  years  ago,  from  some  root 
disease.  No  manure  or  fertilizer  has 
been  applied  except  that  used  on  the 
strawberries  and  other  crops  grown,  be¬ 
ing  one  or  two  light  coats  of  stable  ma¬ 
nure,  with  light  applications  of  raw  bone 
meal  sown  broadcast  on  the  growing 
crops.  The  trees  have  never  been  se¬ 
verely  pruned,  but  each  year  the  branches 
that  seem  to  be  useless  or  in  the  way  of 
others  are  removed. 

SPRAYING. — The  first  attempt  at 
spraying  in  this  orchard  was  four  years 
ago,  when  the  merits  of  knapsack  and 
compressed  air  sprayers  of  four  or  five 
gallons’  capacity  were  being  largely  ad¬ 
vertised.  A  little  experience  with  the 
former  convinced  me  that  life  is  too 
short  to  spray  orchards  in  that  way.  With 
the  latter,  which  the  agent  boldly  as¬ 
serted  would  throw  a  spray  30  feet  high, 
I  found  that,  given  a  sufficient  amount 
of  material  and  plenty  of  time,  I  could 
sprinkle  the  leaves  and  branches  fairly 
well,  but  failed  to  get  much  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  stick  on  the  little  apples  where 
I  wanted  it.  Later  I  bought  a  No.  5 
barrel  sprayer,  and  used  it  in  a  barrel 
mounted  on  an  old  cultivator  frame  and 
wheels.  This  was  fairly  satisfactory,  but 
this  season  I  built  a  tank  of  ordinary 
pine  flooring,  using  two  thicknesses  for 
bottom  and  ends.  This  tank  is  half 
round,  with  two  partitions  extending  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  bottom,  and  holds 
about  six  barrels.  It  has  proved  to  be 
very  satisfactory,  as  standing  upon  it, 
with  a  10-foot  extension  rod,  all  parts  of 
the  tree  are  quickly  and  easily  covered, 
and  with  a  good  helper  a  half  day’s  work 
suffices  to  prepare  the  mixture  and  go 
over  the  orchard  thoroughly  from  one 
side  of  the  trees.  A  certain  kind  of  scale, 
called  the  greedy  scale  by  some,  appeared 
in  small  numbers  last  year,  and  I  tried  to 
get  all  the  infested  limbs  and  burn  them, 
but  evidently  several  escaped,  for  they 
were  quite  numerous  last  Winter.  1  used 
the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  with  caustic 
soda  added,  and  did  not  boil  the  mixture. 
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This  was  used  first  on  March  24  and  26,  the  two  appli¬ 
cations  from  different  sides  of  the  trees  being  counted 
as  one  spraying.  The  second  application  was  given  on 
April  16  and  19,  and  Bordeaux  with  Paris-green  added 
was  used  on  May  14,  when  most  of  the  bloom  had 
fallen. 

COST  AND  RETURNS. — The  total  cost  of  caring 
for  this  orchard  the  present  season  is  $40.75,  divided 


GOOD  TABLE  MANNERS.  Fig.  389. 


as  follows:  Spraying  and  material  $19.65;  trimming, 
mowing,  etc.,  $1.10;  picking,  sorting  and  marketing 
(partly  estimated),  $15;  rent  of  land,  $5.  The  product 
of  the  orchard  this  season  is  as  follows:  One  tree 
each  of  Yellow  Transparent,  Summer  Queen  and  Fall 
Wine,  five  bushels  per  tree;  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astra- 
chan,.  Golden  Sweet*  and  Maiden  Blush,  one  bushel 
each:  six  Ben  Davis,  42  bushels;  three  Little  Romanite, 
10  bushels;  five  Genet,  40  bushels;  six  Grimes  Golden, 
30  bushels;  six  Rome  Beauty,  20  bushels;  two  Winesap, 
24  bushels;  two  Missouri  Pippin,  20  bushels;  two  Stark, 
15  bushels;  and  a  few  scattering  varieties,  Indian,  Law- 
ver,  Milam,  etc.,  10  bushels.  Total,  230  bushels.  These 
apples  will  grade  about  60  per  cent  No.  1  and  fancy. 
The  Grimes,  Rome  Beauty  and  Winesap  are  bringing 
$1  per  bushel,  other  varieties  80  cents,  while  the  No.  2 
apples  are  selling  at  half  these  prices.  This  is  in  our 
local  market,  and  these  good  prices  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  orchards  here  were  sprayed,  and 
hence  but  little  good  fruit  is  obtainable.  Most  of  my 
neighbors  thought  it  a  waste  of  time  to  spray  this  sea¬ 
son,  as  it  looked  as  though  there  was  scarcely  any  fruit 
set  on,  and  early  in  the  season  I  would  have  estimated 
my  crop  at  less  than  50  bushels,  but  it  will  net  more  than 
$100  profit  for  the  season  on  less  than  two  acres  of 
ground.  F.  j.  h. 

Canton,  Ind.  _ • _ 

THE  FERTILITY  PROBLEM  IN  DAIRYING . 

What  Grain  Brings  to  the  Farm. 

We  have  heard  it  said  as  an  argument  for  dairying 
that  the  soil  of  a  dairy  farm  cannot  become  exhausted 
because  nothing  is  sold  but  milk,  and  the  purchased 
grain  adds  large  amounts  of  fertility.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  most  of  those  who  make  this  statement  realize 
just  what  milk  takes  away  and  what  grain  brings  in. 
At  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  careful  records 
were  kept  of  all  milk  sold  and  of  all  grain  purchased. 
In  order  to  see  how  the  fertility  of  the  farm  stands 
after  deducting  the  plant  food  that  was  sold  in  the 
milk  from  that  bought  in  the  grain,  accurate  analyses 
were  made.  From  the  figures  we  have  compiled  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  results  of  seven  years’ 
feeding  grain  and  selling  milk.  No  account  is  made 
of  the  fodder  grown  on  the  home  farm.  The  question 
is — what  leaves  the  farm  when  nothing  but  milk  is 
sold  and  what  comes  to  it? 

Amount  Phosphoric 


tons. 

Nitrogen. 

acid. 

Potasli. 

Mh  eat  bran . 

,  90.75 

4680 

5542 

3084 

Dried  brewers'  grains.  , 

.  84.15 

01 56 

1 852 

1  35 

Cornmeal  . 

1 202 

510 

293 

Linseed  meal  . 

,  14.45 

1 547 

510 

398 

Malt  sprouts  . 

1.50 

1 34 

49 

57 

Cotton  seed  meal . 

1  1.75 

1 620 

733 

456 

Gluten  meal  . 

1.50 

158 

17 

2 

Rice  meal  . 

9.10 

376 

490 

131 

Pea  meal  . 

1. 

32 

10 

20 

Buckwheat  feed  . 

.  4.85 

312 

1 97 

119 

Total  . 

10213 

4695 

Bold  in  milk . 

7010 

2852 

»>*>*;*> 

Gain  to  farm . 

8603 

7070 

2473 

Fertility  gained  in  seven  years  of  grain  feeding  and 
seven  years’  sales  of  milk. 

We  easily  see  what  this  means.  As  a  result  of  seven 
years’  feeding  of  634.8  tons  of  purchased  feed  the  farm 
gained  8,063  pounds  of  nitrogen,  7,070  pounds  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  only  2,473  pounds  of  potash.  Put  in 
another  way,  this  means  in  seven  years  a  gain  equal  to 
over  27  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  nearly  30  tons  of  acid 
phosphate  and  only  2!j  tons  of  muriate  of  potash.  A 
farmer  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  fertilizers  will  real 
ize  what  it  means  to  use  only  2]/2  tons  of  muriate  in 
seven  years,  or  only  350  pounds  a  year  on  the  whole 


farm.  Even  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  all  this 
plant  food  could  be  used  by  crops.  That  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  for  in  average  farming  at  least  40  per  cent 
of  it  would  be  lost  from  the  manure.  The  figures 
show  what  many  of  us  fail  to  realize,  that  the  greatest 
manurial  gain  from  purchased  feed  is  in  nitrogen,  with 
phosphoric  acid  next.  Most  grains  contain  but  little 
potash.  Wheat  bran  is  the  exception.  In  the  case  of 
this  dairy  herd  onl}'  15  per  cent  .of  the  feed  was  wheat 
bran,  yet  it  furnished  more  than  half  the  potash  in 
the  entire  lot.  A  study  of  these  figures  will  make  it 
clear  why  we  argue  that  where  large  amounts  of 
manure  are  made  kainit  should  be  used  in  the  stable 
and  on  the  manure  piles.  It  not  only  “fixes”  and  holds 
the  ammonia,  but  supplies  potash,  which,  we  can  see, 
is  not  bought  in  the  grain. 


DEER  BROWSE  APPLE  TREES . 

I  have  50  apple  trees,  set  last  Spring  near  the  woods,  that 
have  been  badly  damaged  by  deer.  The  young  branches  have 
been  eaten  off  close  to  the  last  season's  growth  as  received 
from  the  nursery  and  some  of  the  main  stocks  are  broken. 
Most  of  the  foliage  and  young  branches  were  browsed  off 
during  the  early  Summer,  so  the  trees  must  have  received  a 
severe  shock  from  their  loss.  Now  these  50  apple  trees 
have  a  setback  of  one  year  at  least,  and  if  they  fail  to  grow 
new  tops  next  season  I  will  be  two  years  behind  on  my 
orchard  besides  the  expense  of  buying  new  trees  and  setting. 
1  wish  to  claim  damages  from  the  State,  but  do  not  know 
just  how  much  to  charge.  What  would  you  consider  the 
damage  on  50  Baldwin  apple  trees  browsed  close  to  limbs, 
which  means  a  loss  of  all  this  season’s  growth  of  top? 
Two  hundred  apple  trees  set  at  the  same  time  have  grown 
nice  tops  and  are  all  alive  and  thrifty.  m.  a.  p. 

Brandon,  Vt., 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  anything  like  an  accurate 
estimate  on  such  a  question  as  this.  1  should  think 
25  to  30  cents  would  be  about  right,  although  I  con¬ 
fess  I  wouldn’t  allow  the  damage  done  to  my  own 
trees  at  that  price.  f.  a.  waugh. 

Mass.  Exp.  Station. 

I  should  say  that  a  year’s  setback  of  the  apple  trees 
mentioned  would  be  amply  compensated  at  from  25  to 
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30  cents  per  tree.  In  the  event  of  their  failing  to  grow 
satisfactorily  next  season  the  damage  or  money  loss 
would  be  considerably  enhanced,  say,  from  50  to  75  cents 
per  tree.  william  stuart. 

Vermont  Exp.  Station. 

Much  depends  on  original  cost  of  trees  and  value  of 
the  land  in  which  they  are  set.  If  the  soil  had  been 
well  prepared  and  the  trees  received  modern  culture, 
according  to  business  methods,  I  would  consider  each 
tree  worth  at  the  end  of  the  first  season’s  growth  not 
less  than  $1.  The  degree  of  damage  should  be  reck¬ 
oned  proportionately  according  to  the  injury  sustained. 

New  Hampshire  Station.  f.  wm.  rane. 

I  should  consider  an  apple  tree  that  had  made  good 
growth  for  a  year  to  be  worth  $1,  and  that  it  would 
gain  in  value  $1  each  year  for  the  next  five  years;  after 
that  I  should  base  its  value  on  what  it  produced.  Your 
correspondent’s  trees  are  probably  not  injured  as  much 
as  would  appear  by  looks  of  trees  at  present.  If  the 
roots  are  established  the  loss  of  the  growth  this  year 
will  be  nearly  overcome  next  year;  that  is,  the  trees 
that  were  trimmed  will  nearly  overtake  the  ones  that 
escaped.  Your  estimate  of  from  25  to  40  cents  per 
tree  I  should  consider  fair,  with  $1  if  destroyed  en¬ 
tirely.  grant  g.  hitchings. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Good  first-class  apple  trees  set  on  good  ground  and 
properly  cared  for  should  increase  in  value  $1  per  year; 
when  10  years  old  they  should  be  worth  $10  per  tree; 
they  should  pay  a  good  interest  on  this  amount.  With 
trees  injured  by  the  deer,  as  stated  by  M.  A.  P.,  I  can 
hardly  say  what  the  damage  would  be.  If  the  trees 
were  browsed  off  in  midsummer  they  are  about  ruined. 
If  the  limbs  are  eaten  off  late,  or  say  after  the  wood 
was  matured  so  the  roots  are  matured  to  stand  the 
Winter’s  frost,  browsing  will  do  but  little  harm,  for 
they  will  come  out  next  Spring  and  make  a  more  vig¬ 
orous  growth,  perhaps,  than  if  they  had  not  been 


browsed  off.  The  heading  back  of  the  top  in  Fall  or 
Spring  of  a  well-matured  tree  will  cause  a  more  lux¬ 
uriant  growth  the  following  season  than  if  not  cut  back 
at  all.  The  damage  of  these  trees  will  depend  largely 
on  the  time  the  eating  off  of  the  top  occurred.  If  done 
in  Summer,  when  the  trees  were  growing  vigorously 
and  the  wood  immature,  they  are  about  worthless,  and 
$1  per  tree  would  be  a  fair  price  to  claim  for  dam¬ 
ages.  EDWIN  HOYT. 

Connecticut. 

Proper  priming  of  young  orchard  trees  requires  an 
intelligent  brain  and  a  skillful  hand.  It  is  the  most 
difficult  work  which  confronts  the  nurseryman,  and  in 
scarcely  less  degree  disturbs  the  orchardist.  To  pro¬ 
mote  growth  pruning  must  be  done  while  the  trees  are 
dormant,  before  the  buds  swell  in  the  Spring,  and  on 
almost  every  species  it  would  require  that  such  work  in 
this  latitude  should  be  performed  as  early  as  the  10th 
of  April.  To  delay  this  cutting  until  the  middle  of 
May  or  first  of  June  would  diminish  the  growth  of  the 
tree  for  that  season  50  per  cent.  If  the  trees  to  which 
M.  A.  P.  refers  were  of  the  usual  size,  two  years  from 
the  bud  and  six  feet  high,  and  were  properly  trimmed 
by  cutting  off  two-thirds  of  the  top  when  transplanted, 
all  further  pruning  for  that  season  would  be  detri¬ 
mental  ;  but  the  amount  of  damage  done  could  be  fixed 
with  any  justice  only  after  personal  examination  bv  an 
expert.  Such  pruning  as  would  be  done  by  a  wild  deer 
would  soon  convert  apple  trees  into  proper  plants  for 
defensive  hedges  by  dwarfing  and  multiplying  the  num¬ 
ber  of  branches,  for  where  a  twig  js  bitten  off,  the  tree 
at  once  sets  itself  at  work  to  recover.  A  period  of 
apparent  rest  intervenes;  dormant  buds  near  the  end 
of  the  broken  branch  commence  swelling  and  then 
bursting  into  growth;  not  in  one  limb  only,  but  two, 
three  or  more  twigs  are  compelled  to  make  a  feeble 
growth  instead  of  one  long  and  vigorous  shoot. 
Whether  the  tree  recovers  from  its  stunted  growth 
caused  by  untimely  pruning  is  doubtful.  Horsemen 
aver  that  a  healthy  colt  is  much  more  promising  of 
future  usefulness  than  one  that  has  been  dwarfed 
by  lack  of  proper  food  and  care.  One  idea  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  self-evident;  that  orchards  to  be 
a  source  of  profit  must  have  the  most  thorough  and 
intelligent  treatment  from  the  time  the  trees  are  selected 
and  planted  until  the  harvest.  Dr.  Boring’s  orchard 
motto  was  “a  short  life  and  a  merry  one.”  An  orchard 
defoliated  by  deer  is  little  if  any  better  than  an  orchard 
stripped  by  canker-worms,  only  that  the  deer  usually 
lets  some  healthy  leaves  remain.  Deer  running  at  large 
would  cause  the  trees  like  the  above-named  to  be  very 
irregular  in  their  growth;  so  much  so  that  their  owner 
might  determine  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  en¬ 
tirely  to  remove  the  trees  and  plant  anew.  While  as 
at  present  advised,  I  do  not  think  so,  an  inspection 
might  lead  to  such  a  decision,  and  that  the  damage 
done  was  not  less  than  the  original  cost  of  the  trees 
and  preparation  of  the  ground,  planting  and  subse¬ 
quent  cultivation.  j.  w.  ada.ms. 

Massachusetts. 


PROJECTING  BARN  FOUNDATION.— L.  R.  P. 
(page  813)  will  do  well  to  make  a  protecting  cover  of 
the  cement  laid  on  the  foundation  wall  by  nailing  a 
strip  of  siding  to  the  wall,  making  a  tight  joint  and 
filling  in  the  joint  with  paint,  so  as  to  shed  rain.  I  have 
seen  a  foundation  damaged  by  the  freezing  of  water  of 
rain  beaten  in  by  storms  so  as  to  crack  and  break  up  the 
cement.  To  make  a  perfect  job  I  have  had  the  founda¬ 
tion  sills  laid  in  cement  so  as  perfectly  to  exclude  rain. 
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I  have  seen  the  sills  badly  rotted  for  want  of  this  simple 
precaution.  This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  com¬ 
mon  plan,  which  permits  snow  and  rain  to  beat  in  in 
storms.  If  the  wall  is  of  siding  there  is  nothing  to  show 
the  joint.  If  of  upright  boards  these  fit  tight  at  the 
bottom  to  the  sloping  layer  of  cement.  This  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  improvement,  as  it  does  away  with  an  enticing  shelter 
for  vermin  in  the  basement.  h.  Stewart. 
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EXPERIENCE  WITH  LI  MO  ID  AND  KEROSENE . 

My  experience  with  the  kerosene-1  imoid  mixtures 
is  such  as  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  remedy  in  our  war  against  San  Jose 
scale.  My  first  application  was  made  on  August  2  upon 
badly  infested  apple  trees,  on  which  the  fruit  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  scale — a  10  per  cent  solution  was  used.  We 
killed  all  young  scale,  but  did  not  kill  the  old  or  hard¬ 
ened  scale.  Again  on  August  18  we  made  another 
application  on  the  same  trees,  with  the  result  as  before, 
with  the  exception  that  I  am  finding  an  increased 
number  of  the  old  scale  dead  upon  cacti  examination, 
so  that  I  believe  even  so  weak  a  solution  as  10  per 
cent  will  kill  some  of  the  hardened  scale,  aiid  will  kill 
all  of  the  younger  scale.  Neither  fruit  nor  foliage  is 
injured.  Oil  used  in  this  mixture  is  so  thoroughly 
taken  up  by  limoid  that  its  penetrating  effect  is  neutral¬ 
ized,  and  its  even  distribution  upon  the  branches  of 
the  trees  where  applied  is  absolutely  assured,  some¬ 
thing  impossible  in  any  other  form  in  which  oil  is 
used.  I  believe  a  20  per  cent  solution  can  be  used  on 
dormant  trees,  which  will  effectually  destroy  the  scale. 
The  addition  of  rosin  soap  added  to  the  adhesiveness 
of  the  mixture,  but  there  was  no  perceptible  increase  in 
its  killing  properties. 

This  mixture  is  cheap ;  it  is  easily  made,  can  lie  made 
several  days  before  wanted ;  when  properly  made  will 
stand  several  weeks  without  separation,  an  evidence 
of  the  complete  manner  in  which  this  high  process  mag¬ 
nesia  lime  takes  up  and  holds  the  oil.  I  shall  begin 
spraying  next  week  with  20  per  cent  kerosene-limoid 
where  infestation  of  scale  on  my  orchard  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  controlled.  In  March  next  I  shall  use  it 
in  connection  with  the  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt  wash,  and  should  I  discover  any  scale 
during  the  growing  season  of  1905  I  shall 
at  once  use  the  kerosene-limoid  mixture, 

10  or  12  per  cent  strength.  1  am  sure 
such  a  course  will  keep  the  scale  under 
control.  This  mixture  will  work  through 
any  nozzle  if  properly  made  and  kept  free 
from  any  foreign  matter  without  strain¬ 
ing;  it  spreads  beautifully  on  the  tree,  and 
is  worthy  of  trial  by  all  orchardists,  be¬ 
cause  if  it  is  as  effectual  as  it  now  prom¬ 
ises  it  will  surpass  even  the  lime-sulphur- 
salt  wash,  and  the  matter  of  spraying  will 
be  greatly  simplified.  Prof.  Close  is  now 
making  some  improvements  in  the  wash 
that  will  add  materially  to  its  value. 

Delaware.  a.  n.  brown. 


AN  INSURANCE  MAN  ON  FIRE  INSURANCE 

Regarding  the  decision  of  the  Pennsylvania  court 
"that  insurance  cannot  be  collected  on  a  house  destroyed 
by  fire  if  this  house  has  ever  been  unoccupied  for  10 
days,”  no  doubt  the  court,  finding  that  the  house  had  re¬ 
mained  unoccupied  for  more  than  10  days,  it  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  contract  and  vitiated  the  policy,  and  the 
policy  once  being  vitiated  could  not  by  any  action  of 
the  assured  become  a  good  contract  again  without  the 
sanction  of  the  insurance  company.  Tf  the  contract  had 
had  the  permission  to  remain  unoccupied  during  part 
of  the  life  of  the  same,  of  course  it  would  have  been 
unnecessary  to  have  brought  suit,  as  the  company  then 
would  have  been  legally  liable  for  the  claim  made.  As 
to  what  action  our  company  would  take  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition,  we  could  not  take  any  action  or  assume  any  posi¬ 
tion  that  is  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  contract.  A 
contract  once  given  and  accepted  must  be  lived  up  to, 
and  if  either  side  breaks  a  contract  that  side  must  suffer 
accordingly.  While  the  position  taken  by  insurance 
companies  is  often  misconstrued  as  being  unjust  and  un¬ 
reasonable,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that  during 
the  past  10  years  the  fire  insurance  business  has  been  a 
losing  one  to  the  companies,  and  a  great  many  com¬ 
panies  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  and  go  out  of 
business.  The  experience  so  far  this  year  shows  that 
the  losses  that  have  occurred  are  equal  to  the  premiums 
to  be  received  by  the  companies  for  the  whole  year,  and  in 
addition  to  that  is  the  large  item  of  expense,  and  if 
you  will  put  these  two  outgoing  figures  together  you 
will  find  that  the  companies,  as  a  whole,  have  lost  a 
vast  sum  of  money.  Under  the  above  circumstances,  of 
course,  it  is  necessary  for  all  of  the  companies  to  be  as 


fit,  and  the  result  is  no  uniform  statistics  can  be  obtained 
to  show  what  would  be  the  absolute  correct  rates  for  all 
companies  to  charge. 

The  Valid  Policy  law  in  a  good  many  States  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  assured,  as  is  also  the  Anti-Compact 
law.  In  States  in  which  these  laws  are  in  force  insur¬ 
ance  costs  the  assured  more  money  than  in  those 
States  that  do  not  have  these  laws.  What  is  necessary 
in  this  country  is  one  National  insurance  law  covering 
the  people  of  all  States,  to  allow  companies  to  enforce 
in  all  States  what  they  can  in  one.  Tf  the  co-insurance 
clause  was  in  force  on  all  business  it  would  at  once 
bring  in  an  increased  income  to  the  companies,  which  in 
the  end  would  result  in  the  reduction  of  rates  for  every¬ 
body.  As  it  stands  now  in  some  States  a  small  retail 
dealer  cannot  get  his  insurance  without  the  80  per  cent 
co-insurance  clause,  and  the  owner  of  the  building  in 
which  this  stock  is  contained  is  allowed  to  take  a 
policy  without  the  co-insurance  clause,  whereas  if  he 
were  compelled  to  carry  his  insurance  on  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  his  tenant,  he  would  have  to  pay  to  the  com¬ 
pany  his  proportion  of  their  income,  whereas  now  the 
small  retail  dealer  has  to  stand  the  brunt.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  made  by  the  insurance  companies,  but  by  the 
Legislature  of  those  various  States,  having  these  laws, 
under  the  false  impression  that  they  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  which  is  beneficial  to  their  constituents. 

Globe  &  Rutgers  Insurance  Co.  lyman  candee. 


WHEN  TO  KILL  BLACKBERRIES. 

On  page  810  E.  M.  Wood,  in  his  article 
on  growing  blackberries,  says:  "When 
necessary  to  renew  the  plantation  the  briars 
are  mown  off  and  burned,  the  ground 
plowed  and  planted  to  corn,  and  war  made 
on  the  briars  that  sprout  up  amongst  the 
corn.”  (After  getting  the  briars  subdued.) 

Anyone  who  has  tried  this  plan  knows 
what  this  means,  a  battle  to  the  finish  for  the  whole 
Summer,  and  then  come  off  second  best  in  the  Fall, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  you  strike  them  on  their 
strongest  point,  which  multiplies  the  difficulty  of  vic¬ 
tory  over  them,  also  multiplies  the  plants.  1  will  give 
my  experience  by  following  Dr.  Chamberlain’s  advice, 
given  in  a  lecture  before  an  institute  in  this  f Beaver) 
county,  Pa.,  some  years  ago.  ITe  said:  “Always  strike 
your  enemies  at  the  weakest  point,  which  in  the  plants 
is  when  they  have  just  completed  the  growth  of  their 
leaves  in  the  Summer.  The  root  is  then  in  the  most 
exhausted  condition  of  any  time  in  the  year.”  After 
some  experiment  1  found  from  the  1 5th  to  the  last  of 
June  in  this  climate  is  sure  death  to  all  briars  if  mown 
and  plowed.  1  have  repeatedly  taken  out  patches  of 
blackberries  at  that  time,  and  could  carry  all  the  plants 
that  came  up  on  an  acre  in  one  hand  in  the  Fall,  and 
not  a  hoe  in  the  field  all  Summer.  The  conditions 
are:  You  must  cut  them  all  close  to  the  ground; 
must  cut  all  the  roots  six  or  eight  inches  below  the 
surface  by  taking  just  furrow  enough  to  turn  over, 
and  there  will  be  no  more  "after  getting  the  briars 
subdued,”  but  just  plant  the  land  to  sweet  corn  for 
October  roasting  ears,  which  will  bring  15  to  20  cents 
per  dozen  wholesale  in  any  city,  which  is  better  than 
a  crop  of  field  corn  and  a  Summer’s  fight  with  the 
hoe.  Following  Dr.  Chamberlain’s  advice,  we  put  off 
repairing  an  overgrown  fence  until  June  20,  when  we 
mowed  the  briars  on  one  side  so  we  could  get  near 
enough  to  lay  on  some  more  rails,  and  in  the  two 
years  since  there  has  not  come  up  one  briar  to  the 
rod  of  that  fence  on  the  side  mowed,  while  they  stand 
so  flock  on  the  other  side  one  can  with  difficulty  get  to 
the  fence.  I  believe  if  we  had  treated  the  other  side  to 
the  same  dose  the  whole  family  would  have  been  exter¬ 
minated.  A.  P.  G. 

Industry,  Pa. 


AN  84- YEAR-OLD  FARMER  AND  HIS  CROP.  Fig.  392 

careful  as  possible  of  the  class  of  business  which  they 
write,  and  to  avoid  those-  classes  which  do  not  show  a 
profit  according  to  the  income  derived  from  that  class. 

One  of  the  unprofitable  classes  is  farm  business,  a 
class  which  we  generally  avoid.  Why  this  class  is  un¬ 
profitable  it  is  very  hard  to  say  unless  there  is  more  or 
less  moral  hazard  which  cannot  be  very  readily  over¬ 
come.  The  only  way  we  think  farm  property  can  be 
written  at  a  profit  to  the  company  is  to  write  it  on  the 
annual  basis  with  the  three-fourths  value  clause.  If 
all  the  companies  would  adopt  the  rate  of  one  per  cent 
per  annum,  with  the  three-fourths  value  clause  attached 
to  all  policies,  we  think  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
they  might  be  able  to  reduce  the  rate  somewhat,  as  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  they  were  writing  this  class  on  the  above 
conditions  they  might  get  sufficient  income  that  would 
pay  all  the  losses  and  expenses  attached  to  the  same. 
The  prospects  are  that  they  might  get  an  income  which 
was  more  or  less  sufficient  to  allow  them  a  reasonable 
profit,  so  that  at  the  end  of  any  given  period  they  might 
be  able  to  reduce  the  rate,  say  75  cents  per  annum.  Of 
course,  this  result  could  not  be  arrived  at  unless  all  farm 
property  was  treated  alike,  as  to  arrive  at  any  statistical 
result  this  class  must  be  written  the  same  by  all  and  then 
pool  their  experience.  If  some  company  writes  the  class 
at  1V>  per  cent  for  three  years,  some  at  two  per  cent  and 
some  at  one  per  cent  per  annum,  no  results  can  ever  be 
properly  arrived  at  until  they  all  get  down  to  the  same 
conditions. 

Of  course,  a  great  many  people  think  the  insurance 
companies  are  one  gigantic  trust,  and  if  it  was  1  firmly 
believe  that  the  insurance  conditions  throughout  the 
whole  country  would  be  put  in  much  better  shape,  and 
in  the  end  would  result  in  less  cost  to  the  people.  As  it 
is  now,  the  majority  of  the  companies  try  to  write  at 
a  uniform  rate  on  each  class  of  business,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  companies  who  write  at  any  rate  they  see 


THE  SEEDLESS”  APPLE  AGAIN. 

Last  week  we  gave  opinions  from  various  well-known  men 
regarding  this  apple.  The  following  is  from  one  of  the 
highest  pomologieal  authorities  in  the  country: 

I  he  claim  is  made  that  this  apple  has  been  "developed 
after  years  of  experiment"  by  J.  F.  Spencer, 
Grand  Junction,  Col.  The  cuts  used  in  the 
pamphlets  to  illustrate  both  fruits  and  bios 
som  indicate  that  the  variety  is  closely  sim¬ 
ilar  to  a  number  of  these  freak  apples  which 
have  long  been  grown  in  many  localities 
throughout  Europe  and  the  United  States 
under  such  names  as  Fig  apple,  Seedless, 
Bloomless,  Corcless,  Noblow,  Nocore,  etc., 
none  of  which  is  of  any  value  except  as  an 
interesting  curiosity.  A  number  of  these 
varieties  have  been  described  and  illustrated 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  nowhere  has 
one  assumed  commercial  importance. 

The  alleged  “bloomless”  character  of  these 
freaks  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  most  of 
them  the  five  petals  which  constitute  the 
conspicuous  and  attractive  feature  of  the 
apple  flower  are  absent,  being  represented 
by  like  number  of  short  and  usually  more 
or  less  fleshy  bracts  inside  of  and  alternat¬ 
ing  with  the  calyx  segments.  In  most  of 
them,  the  stamens  are  either  absent  or  their 
anthers  abortive,  containing  no  normal  pol¬ 
len,  so  that  they  are  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  pistillate  or  female  blossoms,  and  re¬ 
quire  cross-pollination  to  produce  germina- 
ble  seeds.  Some  of  these,  at  least,  fail 
to  bear  fruit  unless  cross-pollinated  by  other  varieties. 
The  fruits  of  all  of  them,  so  far  as  I  have  examined 
specimens,  including  one  specimen  of  the  “Spencer” 
apple,  contain  a  more  or  less  well-defined  core,  with 
the  papery  carpel  linings  which  constitute  the  most  ob¬ 
jectionable  feature  of  the  ordinary  apple  core,  and 
most  of  them  contain  one  or  more  well-developed 
seeds,  with  a  considerable  number  of  shrunken  or 
abortive  ones.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  these  varie¬ 
ties  are  no  less  subject  to  insect  injuries  than  our 
standard  commercial  sorts.  In  keeping  quality  they 
range  from  early  Fall  fruit  to  late  Winter,  and  in  des¬ 
sert  quality  from  fairly  good  to  very  poor.  1  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  secure  specimens  of  the  “Spencer” 
apple  at  a  proper  stage  of  maturity  to  determine  its 
flavor  and  quality,  but  unless  it  proves  to  be  much 
better  than  any  other  of  its  class  that  I  have  tasted, 
it  is  not  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  dessert  sort. 

'fhe  claim  that  Mr.  Spencer  “developed”  this  apple 
smacks  decidedly  of  quackery.  When  the  truth  i*, 
known,  I  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  found  that  he 
took  scions  from  a  freak  seedling  tree,  such  as  noted 
above,  and  propagated  his  “five  original  trees”  by  bud¬ 
ding  or  grafting,  simply  perpetuating  the  variety  that 
he  started  with.  The  fact  that  the  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  company,  as  shown  in  their  literature,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Spencer,  do  not  claim  to 
have  any  personal  knowledge  of  or  experience  in  fruit 
culture  or  nursery  work,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
proposed  plan  of  organizing  subsidiary  companies  in 
countries,  States,  counties,  etc.,  to  control  the  sale  of 
the  trees  in  their  specified  territory  at  $3  apiece  in  every 
market,”  returning  a  profit  of  $62,500  in  the  first  year 
on  an  investment  of  $5,000,  as  claimed  in  the  circular 
distributed  by  the  company,  arouses  strong  suspicion. 
The  stock  company  feature  appears  to  be  intended  as 
a  sort  of  seedless  apple  trust,  modeled  after  Standard 
Oil,  and  as  such  it  ought  to  be  exposed.  I  f  the  source 
from  which  the  stock  of  the  variety  was  obtained  by 
Spencer  could  be  located,  the  whole  matter  could,  no 
doubt,  be  promptly  cleared  up  without  loss  to  the 
public,  ft. 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  WATER  PIPES. 

On  page  780  the  question  is  asked  by 
S.  D.  E.,  Umpqua  Ferry,  Ore. :  “Can  I 
protect  water  pipe  from  freezing  65  feet 
high,  by  wrapping  with  asbestos  and 
tarred  paper?  How  much  of  a  stream 
running  waste  will  prevent  freezing?”  I 
am  speaking  from  actual  experience  with 
a  60-foot  stand  pipe  under  a  tank  and 
also  with  another  tank  only  32  feet  high. 
Both  of  these  pipes  arc  1  j4  inch  diameter. 
We  tried  several  methods,  and  found  the 
present  plan  entirely  satisfactory.  It  may 
seem  at  first  rather  expensive,  but  such  a 
job  to  be  improperly  done  is  much  more 
expensive,  as  we  have  found  by  experi¬ 
ence.  The  diagram  will  show  just  how 
we  do  it.  Make  a  four-inch  pipe  of  heavy 
galvanized  iron  in  sections  like  stove 
pipe,  each  made  to  slip  over  the  next. 
Every  second  section  should  have  four 
copper  wires  run  through  holes  in  the 
pipe  on  four  sides  and  opposite  to  each 
other  and  the  wire  soldered  on  the  out¬ 
side,  also  solder  the  holes  up  tight.  As 
you  put  each  section  on  fasten  these  wires 
so  the  water  pipe  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
galvanized  pipe.  If  inconvenient  to  dis¬ 
connect  your  water  pipe  to  slip  these 
pipes  over  the  top,  then  crimp  and  fasten 
at  top  and  bottom  with  small  short  stove 
bolts.  Screw  heads  on  the  outside.  Then 
put  the  boards  on  as  shown  in  diagram. 


Be  sure  always  to  break  joints.  Do  not 
wrap  pipes  with  anything;  leave  them 
bare.  Paper  and  asbestos  get  wet  in 
Summer  and  freeze  in  Winter.  Do  not 
try  to  keep  the  water  from  freezing  in 
the  pipes  by  letting  water  run  through 
them;  it  will  not  work  under  most  con¬ 
ditions.  Unless  the  water  is  very  warm 
in  the  tank  it  will  form  ice  and  freeze 
quicker  running  than  if  not  running.  If 
you  have  a  windmill  to  supply  the  water 
by  letting  the  water  run  and  also  the  mill 
you  will  be  all  right,  but  any  other  kind 
of  a  supply  will  not  be  satisfactory.  I 
use  a  gasoline  engine  and  pump  every 
night  just  before  going  to  bed  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  had  no  trouble  *during  the 
past  severe  Winter.  The  other  tank  is 
supplied  by  a  ram,  and  the  water  is  so 
cold  coming  from  the  ram  that  it  will 
often  freeze  while  the  ram  is  working. 
With  this  style  of  protection  you  have 
an  advantage  over  any  other  method,  as 
by  setting  a  lamp  under  the  box  you  can 
thaw  the  worst  kind  of  a  freeze  out  in  a 
very  short  time. 

The  heat  gets  direct  at  the  pipe,  and 
very  quickly  lets  the  ice  loose,  and  there 
is  no  possible  danger  from  fire,  because 
the  iron  pipes  are  protection.  Before 
putting  up  the  pipes  it  is  best  to  paint 
them  with  white  lead  and  oil,  which  will 
keep  them  from  rusting  for  many  years. 
A  lamp  set  in  this  box  on  the  severest 
night  in  the  coldest  climates  will  abso¬ 
lutely  prevent  freezing.  The  chimney  of 
the  lamp  should  be  made  of  tin,  and 
should  be  8  to  10  inches  long,  and  fit 
tightly  through  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  tin 
under  the  box.  Brush  the  wick  every 
day  and  put  in  a  new  wick  every  month. 
A  lamp  with  a  jA-inch  wick  is  large 
enough. 

You  will  only  need  the  lamp  during 
extremely  cold  nights.  In  diagram  A 
is  water  pipe  and  W  are  wires  to  hold 
pipe  in  center;  circle  is  galvanized  iron 
pipe  four  inches  diameter.  Rest  are  one- 


inch  boards  carefully  trued.  Paper  should 
be  put  under  every  joint,  and  two 'thick¬ 
nesses  would  be  better.  It  acts  as  an  air¬ 
tight  washer.  Numerous  xx  represent 
the  several  dead  air  spaces;  Y  is  inner 
dead-air  space,  which  can  be  warmed 
when  necessary.  w.  c.  b. 

New  Jersey; _ 

Rhubarb  for  Spring  Forcing. 

C.  R.  R.,  Silver  Lane,  Cohn, — I  have  an 
old  rhubarb  bed  which  I  have  enclosed  for 
Spring  forcing.  Is  it  advisable  to  put  frames 
on  now  or  wait? 

Ans. — If  the  rhubarb  is  enclosed  in 
frames  I  would  allow  it  to  remain  ex¬ 
posed,  so  that  the  soil  and  plants  will 
become  frozen,  as  rhubarb  seems  to  re¬ 
quire  a  period  of  rest.  After  the  ground 
is  frozen  to  a  depth  of  one  foot  or  more 
the  frames  can  be  filled  with  litter  and 
covered  with  sash  or  boards  to  keep  out 
the  water.  As  Spring  approaches  the 
litter  should  be  removed  and  the  sash 
replaced.  A  few  days  of  sunshine  will 
soon  start  the  rhubarb,  when  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  push  things 
along.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the 
frames  have  air  on  bright  days. 

JOHN  JEANNIN,  JR. 

"  Balsam  Apples  ”  and  Their  Use. 

C.  H.  C.,  Chicago,  III. — I  would  like  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  a  (to  me)  new  fruit. 

I  found  them  in  a  German  grocery  store; 
proprietor  called  them  “balsam  apples,”  but 
knew  little  of  them,  except  that  they  were 
used  in  whisky  as  a  medicine.  I  procured 
some  of  the  seed  and  would  like  to  plant 
them  next  year.  The  fruit  is  an  irregular 
triangle  in  shape,  yellow,  and  warted  like 
a  squash  ;  in  fact,  looks  like  a  squash;  when 
ripe  opens  on  ends  and  shows  a  lot  of  cherry- 
colored  seeds. 

Ans. — The  balsam  apple  is  an  East  In¬ 
dian  gourd,  Momordica  balsamina,  a 
graceful  vine  having  small  red  or  orange 
fruits.  These  fruits,  steeped  in  liquor, 
were  in  high  favor  with  old-fashioned 
housekeepers  as  a  dressing  for  cuts  or 
wounds;  they  are  also  used  in  liniments 
and  poultices,  but  not  internally.  Another 
variety  of  Momordica,  known  as  the  bal¬ 
sam  pear,  is  a  favorite  vegetable  with 
the  Chinese.  The  Momordicas  are  ten¬ 
der  annuals,  and  thrive  under  the  same 
treatment  as  cucumbers. 

Water  Sprouts  on  Apple  Trees. 

J.  D.  IT.,  Augusta,  V.  C. — I  have  500  apple 
trees  six  years  from  planting.  Frosts  killed 
the  fruit  this  year.  The  trees  are  water- 
sprouting  badly,  many  trees  having  15  or  20 
water  sprouts  on  each.  What  causes  this  ex¬ 
cessive  growth?  How  can  I  prevent  it.  and 
what  should  1  do  with  these  water  sprouts? 
Shall  I  cut  them  off?  If  so,  when? 

Ans. — An  excessive  growth  of  water- 
sprouts  in  the  top  of  the  tree  is  usually 
caused  by  severe  pruning,  especially  where 
large  branches  have  been  cut  off.  If  the 
sprouting  occurs  at  the  base  of  the  tree 
it  is  an  indication  of  injury  to  the  trunk. 
As  the  writer  does  not  say  where  the 
sprouts  are,  it  is  impossible  positively  to 
decide  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and 
the  possible  remedy.  It  is  well  to  cut  off 
all  such  sprouts  at  the  ground  and  those 
not  needed  to  make  permanent  branches 
in  the  top.  1  he  best  time  to  do  this 
cutting  is  in  midsummer.  If  done  then 
there  will  he  far  less  likelihood  of  more 
growth  of  the  same  kind  than  if  done  in 
Winter.  Good  cultivation  and  very  mod¬ 
erate  pruning  is  the  proper  treatment  for 
this  or  any  other  orchard. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

Stable  in  a  Stone  Hill. 

Reader. — I  have  a  stone  hill  facing  the 
north  and  a  good  opportunity  to  quarry  out 
a  place  for  a  barn  building,  so  that  there 
would  be  a  straight  line  of  stone  on  north, 
east  and  west  20  feet  high  from  floor,  which 
would  be  stone  to  the  top  of  hill,  but  the 
south  would  be  open  to  the  sun  and  air.  I 
want  to  put  a  stable  in  the  basement,  and 
put  a  floor,  say  about  eight  feet  from  the 
bottom,  and  use  the  upper  part  for  mow  room. 

In  this  way  it  could  be  built  cheaply  after 
the  stones  were  got  out.  I  would  want  barn 
60  feet  back  in  hill.  Would  this  be  too  dark 
and  damp  or  would  it  be  better  to  get  room 
enough  on  east  and  build  a  wall,  so  it  could 
be  ventilated  in  front  and  east  side  or  would 
you  prefer  to  place  building  clear  away  from 
the  hill? 

Ans. — Would  it  not  be  very  expensive 
quarrying  rock  for  barn  room?.  Unless  the 


stone  could  be  sold  it  would  seem  more 
economical  to  build  a  wall  of  sufficient 
height  nicely  to  clear  the  ground  and 
make  the  entire  superstructure  of  wood. 
A  stable  should  always  have  a  southern 
and  western  exposure,  and  I  would  see 
to  it  that  it  was  so  built,  even  though 
other  apparent  necessities  were  left  out. 
Dampness  in  a  stable  results  from  im¬ 
proper  insulation  in  a  tight  wall.  The 
loosely-built  wind-break  barn  is  never 
damp.  When  the  walls  are  constructed  so 
that  the  stable  will  be  warm,  then  they 
must  have  air  chambers  to  prevent  the 
moisture  condensing  upon  a  cold  surface. 
This  question  has  been  discussed  over  and 
over  again,  and  ought  to  be  put  into 
pamphlet  form,  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
every  cow  keeper,  and  so  prevent  many 
a  stable  dangerous  to  health.  h.  e.  c. 

Club-Foot  in  Cabbage. 

Is  there  a  preventive  of  club-foot  in  cab¬ 
bage  or  a  cure  for  the  same?  j.  w.  s. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  sure  cure  for  club-foot.  It  Is 
caused  by  a  fungus  disease,  the  germs  living 
over  in  the  soil.  Lime  is  the  best  preventive. 
It  is  put  around  the  young  plants  when  they 
are  set  out.  Wood  ashes  are  also  used,  as 
they  contain  lime. 


Apple  Note. — I  note  several  paragraphs 
about  the  Peck’s  Pleasant  apple.  Until  last 
year  I  thought  it  one  of  our  best,  but  last 
year  they  were  knotty  and  worthless,  as 
many  others  are  some  years.  This  year  the 
crop  is  small,  but  they  are  mostly  fair.  This 
is  the  poorest  “apple  year”  crop  I  have  yet 
seen,  not  one-half  that  of  two  years  ago; 
Twenty  Ounce,  Northern  Spy,  Tolman  Sweet 
and  some  others  knotty  and  riddled,  and 
while  not  all  are  poor,  yet  most  of  them  are 
not  fit  to  sell.  Greenings  here  are  spotted 
with  mildew  or  something,  and  have  been  of 
little  account  for  several  years.  GravensteinS 
were  all  off  before  September.  Baldwins  and 
Itoxbury  Russets  are  the  only  ones  running 
good  this  year,  barring  an  early  kind  or  two. 

Rhode  Island.  n.  t.  j. 


Many  times  the 
“face  value”  of  any 
other — Williams* 
Shaving  Soap. 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2 -cent  stamp  to  pay  postage-. 
Write  for  booklet  “  How  to  Shave.  ** 
The  I.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


DON’T  LET  THE 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

DESTROY  Y’OUR  TREES.  SPRAY  WITH 

LIME,  SULPHUR  AND  SALT  WASH 

AND  BE  SURE  TO  USE 

BERGEN  PORT 

SUBLIMED  FLOWERS  OF  SULPHUR. 

This  brand  is  prepared  especially  for 
Spraying  purposes:  insist  on  having  it. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to 

T.  &  S.  C.  WHITE  CO., 

28  Burling  Slip,  New  York. 


L  HEN  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


HOW  TO  RID  YOUR  ORCHARD  OF 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


PATENTED  JULY  5,  1904. 


Dilute  One  Gallon  of  ‘‘CONSOL”  with 
Forty  Gallons  of  Water,  hot  or  cold  ; 
Spray  with  any  Spray  Pump. 

The  Result  of  a  HALF  MILLION 
DOLLARS  in  experimental  work. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

“  Valuable  Information  on  Orchard  Spraying." 

A  Pleasure  to  Answer  Inquiries. 

AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE 
DISTRIBUTING  CO., 

Martinsburg,  West  Virginia. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.Dept.  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Thissoapisa  Fertillzeras  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  60-lb.  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs, $4. 50;  half  barrel, 
2701b.,  3«c  per  lb;  barrel,4251b.,3hjc.  Send  for  booklet. 
JAMES  OOOI),  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHALE-OIL  SOAP 

A  positive  destroyer  of  San  Jose  Scale. 
QPRAYIWR  CDAD  Compressed-air  Power 
ornrtl  II1U  u I  H Hi  Sprayers,  etc.  Our  cata¬ 
logue,  “Necessities  for  the  Orchard”  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  W.  II.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


APPI  F  RARRFI  ^  ~Buynow  and  save  money 

TLL  UniinLLOi  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina, N.  Y. 


pc  A  P  U  Ah  d  other  fruit  trues  at  wholesale  prices.  Pricelist 
rtMUn  free.  K.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Box  *,  Stockley,  Del. 


WANTED 


-ELDORADO  AND  GOLDEN 
QUEEN  PLANTS.  Address, 
Box  227,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


PECAN  TREES  AND, NUTS 

seed  llngtrees, (1,2 &3 
years  old.)  TheG.  M.  Bacon  Pecan  Co.  (Inc.)  Dewitt, Ga 


KEVITT’S 


PLANT  FARM. 

ATHKNIA,  N.  J. 


ERUIT  TREES. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 

Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry,  O. 


KFRUITBOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


TREES  TREES  TREES 

400,000  Apple,  300,000  Peach, 
50,000  Pear,  40,000  Sour  Cherry, 
40,000  Japan  Plums. 

Best  packing,  best  grading,  best  prices,  best  trees; 
best-place  to  buy  orchards.  Jobbers  supplied.  Ourfree 
catalogue  is  meaty.  No  agents.  Firm  not  impersonal. 
Woodview  Nurseries,  B.  3,  Mv.  Holly  Springs,  Pa 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers  j 
we  were  using  tbe  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our  j 
own  orchards  —  found 
their  defects  and  then  in¬ 
vented  THE  ECLIPSE.  Its  I 
success  practically  forced  us 
into  manufacturing  on  a| 
large  scale.  You  take  no 
chances.  We  have  done  all  | 
the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying— FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.l 


PJBERCKMANS co 


ACSGCSSTA  GA 


LARGEST  PEACH  TREE 

GROWERS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Write  for  our  new  illustrated  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  general 
Nursery  Stock. 

CHATTANOOGA  NURSERIES 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES  NEW  ENGLAND 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  ’’  6tock  grown  in  the  United  States.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  Fall  planting— advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations,  free. 

Catalogue  for  the  asking.  t 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


BARTLETT,  BIG  SECKEL  AND  BOSC. 

THE  THREE  GREAT  HIGH  QUALITY  business  Pears.  Our  trees  are  bred  from  buds  selected 
for  us  by  Geo.  T.  Powell  and  others-  The  BEST  TREES  and  the  SAFEST  TREES  money  can  buy.  Our 
TREE  BREEDER  gives  prices  on  Fruit  Trees  ordered  now  with  part  payment,  for  early  SpriDg  shipment  . 

The  Tree  Breeder.  ROGERS  ON  THE  HILL,  JDANSVILLE,  N.  L 


TREES 


$5  PER  100.  FREIGHT  PAID. 


Apples.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 
name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  lO,  Geneva,  New  York. 
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N.  Y.  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 

The  seventy-third  annual  fair  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute,  comprising  an  exhibition  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables,  together  with 
a  grand  Chrysanthemum  show,  was  held  in 
the  Herald  Square  Exhibition  Hall,  Broadway 
and  34th  Street,  New  York,  November  10, 
to  IT  inclusive.  In  most  respects  it  was  the 
Pest  exhibition  held  by  this  venerable  society, 
and  this  is  high  praise.  There  were  few 
striking  novelties,  but  there  was  a  general 
high  average  of  quality  in  nearly  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Chrysanthemums  were  in  full  glory, 
the  clear,  cool  weather  prevailing  for  the  last 
six  weeks,  having  been  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able  for  their  development.  The  old  favor¬ 
ites  of  the  last  five  years  were,  as  a  rule, 
better  grown  than  the  newer  kinds,  as  gar¬ 
deners  have  learned  their  peculiarities.  The 
public  now  expects  cabbage-head  blooms  in 
the  exhibition  varieties,  and  is  disappointed 
if  the  over-developed  flowers  do  not  approach 
a  foot  in  diameter.  The  prize  blooms  met 
all  requirements,  and  in  some  instances  were 
the  largest  yet  shown.  The  novelty  of  last 
season,  William  Duckham,  lilac  pink,  incurved, 
was  as  fine  as  any  of  its  color.  Mrs.  William 
Duckham,  new  this  season,  deep  golden  yel¬ 
low,  with  bronze-red  edge  to  the  petals  seems 
to  lead  in  favor.  It  is  truly  immense  in 
size  and  well  finished  in  every  way.  Mrs.  D. 

V.  West,  a  gigantic  and  perfectly  formed 
white,  attracted  much  attention  and  was  well 
received.  A  striking  novelty  was  a  new 
‘■Baby”  Chysanthemum  making  a  perfectly 
formed,  branching  plant  about  a  foot  high, 
with  symmetrical  little  yellow  blooms,  no 
larger  than  a  silver  three-cent  piece.  There 
were  some  fine  and  most  extensive  exhibits 
of  Pompon  and  hardy  Chrysanthemums,  the 
best  coming  from  Maryland,  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  is  about  right  for  these  attractive  va¬ 
rieties.  The  colors  were  rich  and  pleasing. 
The  various  classes  for  exhibition  Chrysan¬ 
themum  plants  were  well  filled  and  the  spec¬ 
imens  generally  of  much  merit. 

The  usual  forcing  roses,  Bride,  Bridesmaid, 
American  Beauty,  Kaiserin  Augusta  and 
I’erle  des  Jardins,  were  well  shown  but  there 
was  nothing  new  in  this  class.  The  ever- 
blooming  or  “Baby"  Rambler,  Mme.  Normand 
I.evavasseur,  was  shown  in  full  bloom  on 
newly-forced  potted  plants.  It  is  in  great 
demand,  and  appears  likely  to  become  a  use¬ 
ful  variety.  It  seems  to  bloom  all  the  time. 
Some  new  carnations  of  exceptional  promise 
were  staged.  The  average  of  quality  in  car¬ 
nations  was  high,  considering  the  season. 

The  display  of  foliage  and  decorative 

plants  and  specimen  evergreens  was  magnifi¬ 
cent,  many  growers  contributing  their  best  ef¬ 
forts.  A  desirable  new  palm  for  household 
decorative  use  is  Phoenix  Roebellana.  It  is 
graceful  in  outline  and  of  slow  but  sturdy 
to  come  from  Tibet  and 
hardy  in  constitution, 

is  the  most  promising 

selection  from  the  well- 
N.  exaltata.  Scott's  fern 
dense  in  growth,  produc¬ 
ing  from  130  to  200  elegant  fronds  as  grown 
in  six-inch  pots.  The  orchid  exhibits  grow 
better  every  year.  Many  truly  magnificent 

plants  were  shown. 

The  display  of  vegetables  was  very  exten¬ 
sive  and  averaged  of  excellent  quality.  This 
is  a  very  encouraging  feature  of  these  annual 
Institute  fairs.  Fruits  were  not  generally  as 
satisfactory  as  usual,  but  some  fine  specimens 
were  shown.  There  was  an  abundant  crop 
of  orchard  fruits  this  year,  but  in  many  cases 
It  did  not  present  the  best  appearance.  A 
pretty  single  geranium,  named  Telegraph, 
bright  cherry  red  in  color  and  of  the  largest 
size,  attracted  much  attention  and  received 
a  special  award.  w.  v.  f. 

NOTES  ON  QUALITY  OF  APPLES. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  a  report  re¬ 
garding  the  quality  and  appearance  of  some 
of  the  newer  apples  mentioned  in  my  recent 
notes  on  “Bearing  Apple  Trees,”  I  send  you 
the  following.  These  notes  for  the  most  part 
are  from  trees  set  in  Spring  of  1900.  Some 
of  them  have  fruited  only  during  the  past 
season,  and  some  kinds  as  yet  have  pro¬ 
duced  less  than  a  half  dozen  specimens. 

I  mention  this  in  order  that  my  experience 
may  be  taken  only  for  what  it  is  worth. 

American  Blush. — The  introducer  claims 
this  is  an  improved  strain  of  the  Hubbard- 
ston.  I  exhibited  apples  from  a  12-year-old 
tree  last  September  at  State  Fair,  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  old  Ilubbardston  and  won  a 
prize.  If  there  is  any  difference  in  the  two 
varieties  it  was  not  noticed  by  the  judge. 
Tree  ideal  in  growth,  good  bearer,  but  fruit 
does  not  hold  well.  Good  size  and  appear¬ 
ance.  For  eating  in  early  Winter  it  is  in 
higher  favor  here  than  either  Grimes  or 
Jonathan. 

Banana. — Young  trees  are  rank  growers, 
but  rather  spreading.  Fruit  colored  a  rich 
yellow  with  blush  on  side  exposed  to  sun. 
Might  easily  be  taken  for  Maiden  Blush  by 
one  who  is  not  an  expert.  In  quality  it 
ranks  with  the  best ;  ripens  here  in  October. 

Black  Ben  Davis. — Tree  seems  identical 
with  old  Ben  Davis.  Color  on  well  devel¬ 
oped  specimens  a  bright  solid  red  all  over. 
Other  specimens  shade  off  to  a  very  weak  red 


near  calyx.  A  beautiful  apple.  Have  had 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  quality  both  this 
season  and  last,  and  am  unable  to  notice  any 
difference  between  it  and  Ben  Davis  that 
grew  in  same  orchard. 

Boiken. — Tree  a  strong  grower,  fine  foliage. 
Fruit  greenish  yellow  with  blush  on  some 
specimens.  Handsomer  than  R.  I.  Greening, 
but  has  not  grown  quite  so  large  here. 
Seems  to  be  almost  equal  in  quality  and  with 
same  season  of  ripening,  which  is  late  Fall 
here. 

Champion. — Strong  upright  grower  but  has 
fault  with  me  of  sending  out  many  water- 
sprouts  late  in  Summer.  There  was  some 
bloom  on  three  year  set  trees  last  Spring, 
but  I  only  got  one  mature  specimen  of  fruit 
and  have  not  tried  quality. 

Gano. — This  seems  to  be  different  in  tree 
from  both  Ben  Davis  and  Black  Ben.  At 
present,  November  10,  Gano  is  still  holding 
its  foliage  while  the  other  two  varieties  in 
parallel  rows  have  dropped  most  of  their 
leaves.  The  fruit  on  my  Gano  trees  show  dis¬ 
tinct  stripes  during  the  growing  season.  I 
have  been  unable  to  find  any  stripes  at  any 
time  on  fruit,  of  Black  Ben,  as  it  colors  by 
blushing.  In  quality,  the  three  are  identical 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge. 

Missouri  Pippin. — Tree  a  good  grower.  In 
fruit  this  variety  has  been  a  disappointment, 
the  few  specimens  obtained  have  all  been 
small  and  scabby.  As  a  young  bearer  it  has 
not  proven  equal  to  either  Rome  Beauty,  Ben 
Davis  or  Jonathan.  f.  m. 

Central  Indiana. 


Bone  and  Wood  Ashes  for  Strawberries. 

Do  you  consider  that  bone  and  wood  ashes 
are  as  good  for  strawberries  as  some  good 
commercial  fertilizer?  The  ground  is  to  be 
used  for  strawberries  only.  p.  w.  f. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

We  prefer  the  high-grade  fertilizer.  It 
contains  nitrogen  in  different  forms  and  less 
lime  than  the  wood  ashes. 


Onion  Ointment. — A  reader  sends  us  this 
recipe,  stating  that  it  has  cured  sores  that 
refused  to  yield  to  any  other  treatment.  Cook 
the  tops  of  12  green  onions  in  one  pint  of 
water.  Strain  and  put  on  the  stove  with  a 
teacupful  of  fresh  lard.  Cook  slowly  20  min¬ 
utes  and  put  in  a  cool  place  to  harden. 

Poultry  Feeding  and  Fattening;  by 
George  B.  Fiske ;  ICO  pages;  44  illustrations; 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York.  A  useful  hand 
book  for  the  poultry  man,  giving  methods  that 
have  been  found  successful  in  fattening  and 
marketing  all  kinds  of  poultry.  I’rice,  post¬ 
paid,  from  this  office,  50  cents. 


growth.  It  is  said 
is  therefore  very 
Nephrolepis  Scott  ii 
decorative  fern,  a 
known  Boston  fern, 
is  very  dwarf  and 
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WOODPECKER 


to  sell  you  a  3^  h.  p. 

“Woodpecker”  * 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 

and.  then  give  you  30  days  to  de¬ 
cide  -whether  you  want  to  keep  it? 
It  does,  because  the  engine  stays 
sold.  Do  you  know  about  our 
plan?  Here  it  is:  We  will  ship 
you  our  “Woodpecker”  3^-  horse 
power  gasoline  engine  on 

30  Days  Free  Trial. 

You  put  it  up  on  the  farm.  Don’t 
favor  it.  Don’t  send  for  an  engineer. 
Set  it  up  yourself.  Make  it  do  your 
work,  wood  sawing,  pumping,  feed 
grinding,  anything  you  want  done. 
Then  decide,  and  if  you  don’t  think  you 
have  made  a  bang-up  good  investment, 
send  the  engine  back. 

Can  You  Afford  to  Let  This  Offer  Go? 

A  3*4  h.  p.  “Woodpecker”  engine  may 
make  hundreds  of  dollars  a  year  for 
you.  It  can’t  be  a  bad  investment.  If 
you  think  it  is,  send  it  back. 

Write  to  us  and  let  us  tell  you  all  of 
the  facts  about  this  engine.  We  won’t 
dare  exaggerate  because  if  we  do  you 
won’t  be  satisfied  and  we  ll  have  to 
take  back  the  engine.  We  are  ready  to 
answer  any  Question  you  may  ask,  and 
tell  you  the  truth  without  exaggerated 
claims  or  tricks  of  any  kind. 

Write  today.  A  postal  card  will  do. 

«  WOODPECKER 

Main  Street  Office 

Middletown,  Ohio. 

We  make  all  sizes  up  to  UU  horse  power . 


Pianos 


..AND... 


Organs 

The  New  Easy  Payment  Plans— Two  Years’  Credit 


IF 

NEEDED. 


First  Payment 

Balance  at  i /our 
own  convenience. 


Simple  as  A  B  O  to  furnish  your  home  with  a 
beautiful  High  (trade  Cornish  Piano  or 
Organ,  on  a  plan  of  payment  arranged  to  meet 
your  convenience. 

Special  terms.  We  can 
satisfy  any  honest  person 
and  save  one-hulf  vliat 
agents  anddealerscharge. 

Everybody  has  the  benefit 
of  our  Factory  prices  and 
can  buy  on  any  terms  in 
reason.  We  will  ship  any 
Piano  or  Organ  on  thirty 
days' trial.  Freight  paid- 
no  money  in  advance. 

Goons  shipped  at  our  risk 
and  safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Payment  commences 

alter  one  month’suse  in  your  own  home.  We  do 
not  make  or  sell  cheap  trashy  good*,  but  Only  the 

old  reliable  Cornish  Pianos  and  Organs— High 

Grade,  First  Glass 
warranted  for 
twenty  five  years. 

Distance  is  No 
Objection. 

We  Ship  PROMPTLY 
EVERYWHERE. 

We  Have  250,000 
SATISFIED  Patrons. 


FREE 


First  Payment 

Balance  $5  a  month 
or  at  your 
convenience • 


If  yon  want  to  buy  a  first-class  Plano  or 
Organ  at  factory  cost  wo  invite  you  to  write 
to  us  to-day  for  our  remarkable  collection 
of  aids  to  purchasers. 

1.  The  Beautiful  Cor¬ 
nish  Album,  a  marvel  of 
printing,  color  and  design. 

2.  A  set  of  colored  and  embossed  Minia¬ 
ture  Pianos  and  Organs. 

3.  Our  unique  registered  reference  book 
—5,000  recent  purchasers’  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses—  some  I  hat.  you  know. 

_ _ _  4.  Oar  plan  1o  give  every  purchaser  90 

FltEK  musiO  lessons— th*  mo.t  .ucoeasful  tuillun  lu  Ihe  world. 

All  These  FREE  if  You  Will  Write  AT  ONCE  and  Mention  This  Paper. 

DCUCUDCD  I  I  I  we  make  here  In  onr  own  large  and 
nCmCIYIDCIf  !  1  !  complete  Factor!  sin  beautiful  northern 
New  Jersey, the  World  Renowned  Cornish  American  Pianos  and 
Organs.  \Ve  employ  hundreds  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  we  build 
and  sell  at  First  Cost  direct  to  the  general  public  the  finest  Pianos 
and  Organa  in  America.  Youcan't  geta  Cornish  If  yon 'don  t  coma 
to  us  direct,  and  if  you  do  wo  insure  yonr  satisfaction  by  our  Iron- 
clad  bond  backed  up  by  a  Million  Dollars  of  Pin nt  arid  Property • 
Don't  think  of  buying  elsewhere — Oet  the  C omish  Plan  h  t rst* 


(ORNISH  (0: 


Established 
50  years  t 


Washington,  N.  J. 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


Properly  con¬ 
structed.  Saves 
labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS  WAGO^Nlh 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


B0WSHER  MILLS Ai 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Difftrent 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

7  sizes — 2  to  25  horse  power.  One  stylo  for 
windwhccl  use.  (  Alflo  mate  Sweep 
Grinders— Geared  and  Plain.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind- 


HTFTT 


ALSO  PITLESS  AND  SHALLOW  PIT 


_  THU  AMERICAN  8CAI.K  CD., 
lisa  Am.  Bank  Bldg,  Kansas  City,  Mu. 


R.ed  CHief 

Corn  Sheller 

(Patented.) 

Guaranteed  to  do  better  work  than  any 
other  hand  sheller  made.  Closed  hop¬ 
per.  Can’t  pinch  lingers,  adjusts  itself 
to  any  size  ear. 

Gets  A11  The  Corn 

Shells  every  grain  without 
cracking  anyofthem;  al  ways 
throws  cob  outside  the  vessel. 
Clamps  to  barrel  or  keg  same 
as  straight  edge  box.  An 
easy  runner  and  lasts  indefi¬ 
nitely.  We  furnish  all  re¬ 
pairs  free.  Circular  sent  free. 
Send  for  special  farmers ’oiler. 

BRINLY-HARDY  CO. 
253Main  St.  Louisville,  Ky. 


CORN 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


are  always  to  be  found  In  our  mills.  Greatest  variety,  simple, 
strong  design.  Safety  features.  Quick,  easy  grinding,  all 
grains,  iar  and  shuck  corn.  Grinding  at  home  is  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  ana  ground  feed  makes  fat  stock  quickly. 

Scientific  Grinding  Mills 

for  every  purpose.  Sweep,  geared,  combined  and  power; 
all  sizes.  Wood  Saw  s,  Corn  Shelters  and  Horse  Powers. 
Write  now  for  new  free  catalogue  R. 

THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  LEst.  2 S  years,)  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Our  lutest  pattern 
Pities*  Scale. 
(Patents  Pending.) 


You  Can  Save  From  $30  to  $50 

...BY  BUYING  OCR... 

“KNODIO” 

No  Pit  to  Dig.  8  Inches  Over  AH.  Steel  Frame. 

This  Scale  !s  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
tho  exception  of  lloor  planks.  Write  for  tree  catalogue. 

National  Pitless  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  Z.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

I>o  not  be  deceived.  It  will  cost  you  only  a  postage  stamp  to  ascertain  the 
facts  about  the  “Pitless”  scale  war  waged  against  us  by  McOonald  Bros.  If 
you  contemplate  purchase  of  a  scale  you  will  he  vastly  repaid  hy  W'ritingus. 


FARQUHAR  MACHINERY 


Just  received  highest  award,  Gold  Medal,  on 
Saw  Mills,  Engines  and  Threshing  Ma- 
-  chines.  World's  Fair,  St.  Louis.  Ajax 
Portable  and  Traction  Knglnc*:  All 
sizes.  Threshing  Machine*:  All  kinds 
• — 20  to  40  inches.  Portable  Saw  Mill* 
with  friction  feed  and  log.  turner. 

Pennsylvania  Grain 
Ilrill*,  Disc  and  Iloe  pat¬ 
terns,  greatly  improved 
for  1905. 

A  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 
York,  Pa. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Late  Sweet  Corn. — November  12  may 
not  be  a  record  date  for  late  sweet  corn 
of  fine  quality,  but  we  had  little  hope 
our  last  planting,  July  10,  of  Large  Eight- 
rowed  could  pull  through  the  frequent 
frosts  of  an  exceptionally  chilly  October 
and  develop  to  the  edible  stage.  We  like 
this  variety  for  last  planting  for  the  froSt- 
resisting  quality  of  its  thick  husks  as  well 
as  for  its  very  rich  and  agreeable  flavor. 
Jt  is  not  of  quick  growth;  either  Early 
Evergreen  or  Egyptian  will  he  ready  for 
use  before  Eight-rowed,  if  planted  to 
make  their  growth  in  warm  weather,  but 
the  latter  has  been  with  us  more  reliable 
for  “last  chance”  sowings.  Eight-rowed 
has  a  long,  slender  ear,  well-wrapped 
with  husks  closely  set  to  the  stalk  and 
usually  so  nearly  enfolded  by  a  leaf  blade 
that  the  young  corn  is  well  protected 
against  Autumn  frosts,  and  will  go  on 
developing  after  any  freeze  that  does  not 
kill  the  plant  outright.  The  sharp  frosts 
of  late  September  came  just  after  the  corn 
had  tasselled,  and  while  the  anthers  were 
still  shedding  pollen.  It  bleached  the 
foliage  to  some  extent,  and  apparently 
nipped  the  silk  and  tassels,  hut  the  ker¬ 
nels  had  been  fertilized  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  most  ears,  and  grew  slowly  to 
table  size,  notwithstanding  several  drops 
of  temperature  to  and  below  the  freezing 
point  in  October.  The  first  ears  were 
ready  for  use  October  17.  By  November 
the  foliage  was  dead  and  the  husks  whit¬ 
ened,  but  the  stalks  remained  green  and 
the  corn  continued  to  grow,  retaining 
nearly  its  normal  high  quality.  The  last 
picking,  November  12,  was  relished  as  an 
unexpected  Summer  delicacy  in  wintry 
surroundings. 

A  Long  Corn  Season. — We  grow  many 
varieties  of  sugar  corn,  but  find  Golden 
Bantam,  Sheffield,  Evergreen  and  Eight- 
rowed  all  that  is  needed  to  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  season  from  mid-July  to  freezing  No¬ 
vember.  A  planting  of  Bantam  and  of 
Sheffield  is  made  at  the  same  time  as 
early  in  May  as  the  season  will  allow, 
choosing  a  warm,  dry  place.  When  the 
second  leaves  are  formed,  another  double 
planting  of  Eight-rowed  and  Evergreen 
is  in  order.  This  will  come  about  June 
10  in  a  normal  year.  Two  or  three  weeks 
later  another  planting  of  either  Eight- 
rowed  or  Evergreen  and  a  final  “forlorn 
hope”  of  Eight-rowed  July  15  to  25. 
These  varieties  are  all  vigorous  and  re¬ 
liable,  free  from  smut  and  of  the  best 
quality  to  those  who  do  not  care  for  the 
gummy  texture  of  Shoe-Peg  or  Country 
Gentlemen,  either  of  which  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Evergreen  as  a  mid-season 
or  main  crop  variety.  Each  planting 
should  be  made  as  compact  as  possible, 
that  full  pollenization  be  accomplished. 
If  100  hills  are  needed  for  a  family  sup¬ 
ply  during  the  maturity  of  a  particular 
planting  it  is  better  to  make  five  rows 
of  20  hills  each  than  two  of  50  hills,  or 
to  string  the  100  hills  in  a  single  row. 
When  two  varieties  are  planted  the  same 
day  as  above  recommended,  choose  those 
that  ripen  in  succession.  Thus  Sheffield 
follows  Bantam  and  Eight-rowed  follows 
Evergreen  without  a  break,  and  the  block 
can  be  cleaned  up  to  be  sowed  to  late 
vegetables  or  Crimson  clover  when  the 
later  kind  has  been  gathered.  If  seed 
is  to  be  saved  it  is  best  to  plant  the 
varieties  separately  and  as  far  apart  as 
the  grounds  will  allow;  some  cross-pollen- 
ization  may  take  place  if  near  together, 
though  no  two  of  the  varieties  named  tas¬ 
sel  quite  at  the  same  time,  even  if  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  same  planting. 

The  Best  Lilies  to  Plant. — The  long 
list  of  lily  species  and  varieties  offered  in 
bulb  catalogues  is  confusing  to  beginners 
who  wish  to  grow  these  lovely  flowers  in 
a  successful,  even  if  limited,  way.  Very 
few  kinds  are  adapted  to  garden  culture 
in  our  harsh  climate,  and  they  are  not  the 
ones  always  recommended  by  the  dealer. 
Lily  bulbs  deteriorate  rapidly  when  out 
of  the  soil,  and  seldom  bear  transportation 
well.  As  they  reach  the  purchaser  the 
vitality  of  even  the  best  bulbs  is  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  if.  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
species  is  not  of  easy  culture,  failure  is 
sure  to  follow.  The  magnificent  Auratum 
or  Golden-rayed  lilies  from  Japan  are  very 
enticing  to  buyers,  as  immense  bifibs  can 
now  lie  had  at  very  moderate  prices,  but 
repeated  experience  has  shown  they  are, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  so  diseased 
that  only  a  weak  growth  for  a  year  or  two, 
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and  a  few  skimpy  blooms,  can  be  expected,  j 
Lilium  speciosum,  especially  the  varieties 
Rubrum  and  Melpomene,  arc  quite  certain 
to  do  well,  and  in  time  form  magnificent 
clumps.  Our  native  L.  superbum,  orange 
red,  spotted  with  brown,  takes  kindly  to 
the  garden  and  when  well  established  is 
scarcely  excelled  in  beauty  and  grace  by 
any  lily  in  existence.  L.  tigrinum  splen- 
dens,  dark  orange-red  with  purple-black 
spots,  is  a  reliable  companion  for  Super¬ 
bum.  It  is  very  brilliant  and  lasting,  but 
not  so  agreeable  in  outline  as  the  native 
species.  There  is  a  double-flowered  form 
of  the  Tiger  lily  often  planted,  but  it  is 
usually  disappointing  for  its  heaviness  of 
outline.  Lilium  Henryi  Is  a  new  species 
from  western  China,  of  the  highest  merit 
for  garden  use.  It  is  hardy  and  resistant 
to  disease,  growing  five  to  eight  feet  high, 
and  producing  many  large,  widely-expand¬ 
ed  blooms  of  a  rich  dark  yellow  color. 
They  are  unspotted  and  beautifully  sculp¬ 
tured  in  the  manner  of  the  Speciosum 
lilies.  L.  Henryi  is  still  scarce,  and  is  of¬ 
fered  by  only  a  few  dealers  at  75  cents 
to  $1  each.  If  another  yellow  or  orange 
variety  is  needed  1..  pardalinum.  the  Leop¬ 
ard  lily  of  California,  will  likely  prove 
useful.  Unlike  most  species  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  it  thrives  well  everywhere  in 
temperate  climates.  It  is  earlier  in  bloom 
than  L.  superbum,  the  divisions  much  re¬ 
flexed.  and  the  color  and  markings  very 
bold  and  clear.  L.  tenuifolium  grows  nat¬ 
urally  in  Siberia,  and  is  also  generally 
successful  in  the  garden.  It  is  a  dvvarf, 
early-blooming  kind,  with  finely  divided 
foliage  and  small,  bright  scarlet  blooms, 
not  obscured  with  markings  of  any 
kind.  L.  Grayi  is  another  native  species, 
closely  allied  to  the  common  woodland 
L.  Canadensis,  but  is  of  much  easier  cul¬ 
ture.  The  prevailing  color  is  rather  dull 
brown  or  orange.  It  comes  from  North  i 
Carolina. 

.  White  Lilies. — The  lilies  above  enu¬ 
merated  provide  a  considerable  range  of 
color,  but  white  is,  so  far,  lacking.  It 
may  be  had  in  L.  speciosum  album,  and 
to  much  better  effect  in  the  Annunciation 
or  Madonna  lily,  L.  candidum,  if  healthy 
bulbs  can  be  obtained.  Many  consider  the 
Madonna  lily  the  finest  of  all ;  it  is  every¬ 
where  .  popular  and  would  be  extensively 
cultivated,  but  a  bacterial  disease  has  sd 
weakened  stocks  throughout  the  horticul¬ 
tural  world  that  it  is  no  longer  reliable. 
The  bulbs  make  a  leaf-growth  in  August, 
after  blooming,  and  should  be  planted  at 
that  time,  if  procurable.  Every  week  of 
delay  after  the  Fall  growth  starts  tells 
heavily  on  the  vitality  of  the  plants,  if 
afterwards  moved.  Lilium  longiflorum 
and  its  variety  Harrisii,  the  common  long- 
tubed  Easter  or  glasshouse  lilies,  are  not 
hardy  enough  to  grow  in  the  garden.  They 
sometimes  live  over  the  first  Winter  and 
bloom  sparingly,  but  seldom  survive  long. 
The  Californian  L.  Brownii,  a  long-tubed 
species,  white  with  purple  markings  out¬ 
side,  is  not  reliable  in  the  Middle  and  At¬ 
lantic  States. 

Planting  the  Bulks. — No  time  should 
be  lost  in  planting  lily  bulbs  after  they 
are  obtained.  It  is  best  to  get  them  under 
the  soil  as  soon  as  possible.  Choose  a  sit¬ 
uation  where  water  will  not  stand  after 
Winter  rains,  if  possible  where  light  shade 
may  be  had  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
Summer,  throw  out  the  top  soil  for  a 
depth  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  loosen  the 
subsoil,  which  is  best  if  of  gravelly  or 
sandy  character,  for  a  foot  in  depth,  but 
do  not  throw  it  out.  The  bulbs  may  now 
be  placed  in  position,  about  eight  inches 
apart,  bedding  each  one  in  clean  sand,  if 
procurable.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  twist  up 
large,  open  bulbs  in  tissue  paper  to  close 
the  scales  and  cover  with  about  four 
inches  of  sand  or  very  loose  top  soil,  over 
which  may  be  sifted  the  best  of  the  top 
soil  first  removed  until  the  surface  level 
is  reached.  The  paper  soon  decays  and 
leaves  the  bulbs  in  compact  form.  Tf  the 
subsoil  is  damp  and  heavy  each  bulb  may 
be  set  on  the  bottom  of  a  two  or  three- 
inch  earthen  flower  pot  placed  upside 
down  on  the  sand  to  assist  in  drainage. 
The  space  in  the  pot  under  the  bulb  will 
collect  water  that  might  settle  about  it 
and  cause  decay.  No  animal  manure 
whatever  should  be  used.  If  the  soil  is 
very  poor  some  wood  ashes  and  a  trifle 
of  dissolved  phosphate  rock  may  be 
worked  in  the  subsoil  so  that  it  cannot 
come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs  before  roots 
are  thrown  out.  If  manures  seem  to  be 
necessary  they  can  he  applied  as  top- 
dressings  after  the  plants  have  come  up  in 
Spring.  For  Winter  protection  a  slight 
layer  of  litter,  free  from  manure,  covered 
with  old  boards  or  boxes  to  keep  out 
heavy  rains,  is  all  that  is  likely  to  be 
needed.  w.  v,  F. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL 

25to  30  percent  commission 

t »  get  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas, 
Coffees,  Spices,  Extracts  and  Baking 
Powder.  Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  CHANGES  PAID. 
For  prompt  attention  address  Mr.  J.  J.  I>. 
care  of 

THE  G BEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289,  31  -33  Vesev  St. ,  New  York. 


LIFE  SAVED  BY  SWAMP  ROOT 


The  Wonderful  Kidney,  Liver  and 
Bladder  Remedy. 

SAMPLE  BOTTLE  SENT^FREE  BY  MAIL. 


Swamp-Root,  discovered  by  the  emi¬ 
nent  kidney  and  bladder  specialist, 
promptly  cures  kidney,  liver,  bladder  and 
uric  acid  troubles. 

Some  of  the  early  symptoms  of  weak 
kidneys  are  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  back, 
rheumatism,  dizziness,  headache,  nervous¬ 
ness,  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  gravel  or 
calculi,  bloating,  sallow  complexion,  puffy 
or  dark  circles  under  the  eyes,  suppres¬ 
sion  of  urine,  or  compelled  to  pass  water 
often  day  and  night. 

The  mild  and  extraordinary  effect  of 
the  world-famous  kidney  remedy.  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  is  soon  realized. 
It  stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful 
cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases.  Tf 
you  need  a  medicine  you  should  have 
the  best.  • 

Swamp-Root  is  not  recommended  for 
everything,  but  if  you  have  kidney,  liver, 
bladder  or  uric  acid  trouble  you  will  find 
it  just  the  remedy  you  need. 

Sold  by  druggists  in  fifty-cent  and  one- 
dollar  sizes.  You  may  have  a  sample 
bottle  of  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root  and  a 
pamphlet  that  tells  all  about  it,  including 
many  of  the  thousands  of  letters  received 
from  sufferers  cured,  both  sent  free  by 
mail.  Write  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  and  please  be  sure  to 
mention  that  you  read  this  generous  offer 
in  the  “New  York  City  Rural  New- 
Yorker.”  Don't  make  any  mistake,  but 
remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  address, 
Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


Something  New  in  Building  Material 

Cheaper  and  stronger  than 
stone,  brick  or  cement. 
Will  stand  greater  weight. 

For  house  or 
barn  founda¬ 
tions  cannot  be 
excelled.  Dry 
at  all  times. 
Warmer  in  win¬ 
ter,  cooler  1  n 
summer 
For  farm  build¬ 
ings  from  foun¬ 
dation  to  roof  is 
cheapest  and 
best. 

Sold  in  car  load 
lots  only 

Samples  seat  free.  Freight  prepaid.  Write  to-day 
H.  B.  Camp  Co.,  801  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


ON  CONDITION 


Free  trial  given  at 
your  home.  If  you 
don’t  grind  more 
feed  and  do  it  eas¬ 
ier,  bet  ter  and  fast¬ 
er  with  a 


New  Holland  Mm 


Mill 

than  any  other,  return  and  we  pay  all  expense. 
We  ask  you  to  test  on  ear  and  slieiled  corn,  all 
grains  and  mixed  feed  stuffs.  Three  styles,  four 
sizes,  including  smal  I  hand  power.  Write  today 
and  ask  about  our  labor  saving  WOOD  SAWS  in 
sizes  1  to  12  li.  p.  Booklet  free. 

NEW  HOLLAND  NICH.  CO., 

Box  1 1  5, _  New  Holland,  Pa. 


One  Operation 

is  all  it  takes  to  break,  crush  and 
grind,  either  fine  or  coarse,  all 
grains  for  all  feed  purposes, 
when  you  use  the 

KELLY 

DUPLEX 

Grinding  MiMs 

They  are  the  fastest, 
easiest  running,  strongest 
and  most  durable  mills  made.  New  double  cutters; 
force  feed;  never  choke.  Four  sizes,  any  power. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  157  N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL.  FOR  '' 

FARMERS’  LINES 

so  simple  you  can  build  yonr  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 
77  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS  A  SPECIALTY 
WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MAKE 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICES. 

STANDARD  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRIC  CO., 

MILWAUKEE,  AVIS. 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 
Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line. 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Free. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC.  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  « 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day  His  , 

Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  tolOln.  deep,  14  in.  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass, wild  mustard,  charlock, hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle,  f  ■ 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  eirTars./ 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,1 
Hlggacum,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Protect  Your  Feet 

with  rubber  wear  that  is  ALL  RUBBER  and  that  has  lasting,  wearing  qualities.  The 
only  thing  that  wears  in  rubber  wear  is  the  rubber.  There  are 

no  cheapening  substitutes  In  the 


BUCKSKIN  BRAND 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

— Not  Made  by  a  Trust — 

They  are  all  pure,  new  rubber.  Note  actual  test  and  ask  us  for  proof- 
*  our  guarantee  of  durability  is  the  Buckskin  trademark.  Look  for  it  on 
every  pair.  If  you  ask  for  it,  we  11  send  our  book,  “Rubberin  Around, M 
showing  exactly  how  Buckskin  Brand  rubber  wear  is  made.  Write  to-day 
for  special  offer  to  introduce  the  Buckskin  Brand  in  every  locality. 

BANNER  RUBBER  CO.,  280  Bittner  Street,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


icight  III  bt 
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WINCHESTER 


FACTORY  LOADED  SMOKELESS 
POWDER  SHOTGUN  SHELLS 

Good  shells  in  your  gun  mean  a  good  bag 
in  the  field  or  a  good  score  at  the  trap. 
Winchester  ‘‘Leader”  and  “Repeater” 
Smokeless  Powder  Shells  are  good  shells. 
Always  sure-fire,  always  giving  an  even 
spread  of  shot  and  good  penetration,  their 
great  superiority  is  testified  to  by  sports¬ 
men  who  use  Winchester  Factory  Loaded 
Shells  in  preference  to  any  other  make. 

ALL  DEALERS  KEEP  THEM 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Fruit  Notes. — The  following  suggestion 
from  a  Pennsylvania  fruit  grower  has  inter¬ 
ested  me : 

“For  a  portion  of  your  orchard  that  you 
are  going  to  plant  next  Spring,  dig  the  holes 
perhaps  a  little  larger  and  possibly,  a  little 
deeper  than  you  have  been  doing,  and  lill 
this  Fall  with  a  mixture  of  coarse  stable 
manure  and  kainit.  in  the  Spring,  fork 
out  the  coarse  material  and  use  as  a  mulch. 

1  tried  this  experiment  some  years  ago  in 
a  piece  of  new  ground  that  had  never  been 
plowed,  and  I  could  see  the  good  effects  for 
several  years." 

We  have  already  dug  100  holes  and  fijled 
them  with  manure.  A  quantity  of  kainit 
will  he  scattered  over.  1  think  this  will  give 
a  first-rate  place  for  a  young  tree  in  the 
Spring,  it  ought  to  keep  the  soil  mellow  and 
open,  while  the  manure  will  be  right  at  hand 
for  mulching.  As  I  have  stated,  we  shall 
plant,  no  trees  this  Fall.  Some  of  the  trees 
I  got  last  Fall  were  not  well  matured.  They 
could  not  stand  the  fearful  Winter.  Even 
the  best  of  the  Fall  planted  trees  were  hurt 
by  the  cold,  and  were  late  in  starting. 
While  in  former  years  I  have  lost  very  few 
Fall  planted  trees  I  will  take  no  risk  this 

year . The  same  as  in  former 

years,  my  mulched  trees  hold  their  foliage 
late  in  the  season.  One  block  of  peach  trees 
planted  in  May  and  thoroughly  mulched  had 
hardly  dropped  a  leaf  by  the  middle  of  No 
ventber.  The  leaves  are  still  bright  greeu. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  small  peach  orchard 
near  the  road,  on  which  slops  from  the  house 
have  been  poured.  The  mulched  trees  are 
lianging  on  to  their  leaves.  I  cannot  see 
that  they  have  made  any  growth  since  early 
September,  but  there  has  been  a  slow  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  wood — slower  I  think  than  where 
the  leaves  were  dropped  at  once.  The  same 
tiling  occurred  last  year.  The  young  apple 
trees  held  their  foliage  thick  and  green  right 
up  to  freezing  weather.  Many  of  the  dead 
leaves  were  still  on  the  trees  this  Spring. 
I  was  told  last  Fall  that  these  trees  would 
prove  tender,  and  that  cold  weather  would 
kill  them.  The  fact  is  that  they  stood  the 
fearful  cold  on  our  exposed  hills  better  than 
any  other  trees  I  have.  Why  should  not 
this  be  so,  when  we  consider  what  the 
leaves  do?  The  fact  that  they  hang  to  the 
tree  does  not  mean  that  new  and  tender 
growth  is  being  made,  but  that  extra  stores 
of  starch,  sugar  and  other  food  are  being 
packed  away  for  next  year’s  use.  When 
maple  trees  lose  their  leaves  early  the  sap 
is  much  lower  in  sugar  than  the  sap  from 
trees  that  remained  in  full  leaf  late  in  the 
season.  I  have  great  respect  for  a  tree  that 
hangs  to  its  leaves  like  a  bulldog  to  his  job! 


Public  Matters. — Taxpaying  time  is  again 
in  sight.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  i  give 
here  the  items  in  our  tax  bill  : 

Rate  per  $100 

County  tax  . 

Bounty  and  interest  . 

County  poor  tax  . 

State  school  . IS 

Borough  purposes  . 20 

Special  school  tax . 52 


.42 

.028 

.018 


$1,420 

We  have  no  tax  for  State  expenses  in  New 
Jersey — the  corporations  take  care  of  that ! 
They  are  even  talking  now  of  getting  enough 
more  out  of  the  corporations  so  as  to  wipe 
out  the  State  tax  for  schools.  I  make  no 
particular  objection  to  paying  school  tax, 
though  I  have  never  received  any  direct  ben¬ 
efit  from  it.  I  feel  that  a  well-conducted 
school  is  an  advantage  to  any  neighborhood, 
provided  they  keep  away  from  educational 
fads  and  give  the  children  a  common-sense 
training.  1  have  no  money  to  pay  a  jot  of 
people  who  want  to  experiment  with  children 
by  trying  new  methods  on  them.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  these  figures  compare  with 
the  tax  rate  on  farm  property  in  other  States, 
where  there  are  few  corporations  to  "foot 
the  bills.”  My  belief  is  that  for  every  dollar 
we  squeeze  directly  out  of  a  corporation 
they  turn  around  and  squeeze  10  indirectly 
out  of  the  public.  I  would  rather  pay  taxes 
on  a  fair  valuation  of  my  property,  and 
make  the  corporations  do  the  same. 

The  hunters  gave  us  an  idea  of  what  a  l’ort 
Arthur  bombardment  sounds  like  the  day  the 
law  was  “off.”  They  kept  away  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  farm,  but  burned  consider¬ 
able  powder  on  the  hills.  Many  a  man  spent 
the  price  of  a  day’s  work  in  powder  and  shot, 
worked  up  a  great  appetite  and  then  came 
home  with  nothing  but  some  big  stories  of 
game  that  got  away.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
some  of  these  men  cannot  have  as  much  fun 
aiming  an  ax  at  an  extra  woodpile  as  they  do 
carrying  a  gun  !  The  old  French  nobles  would¬ 
n’t  even  let  a  man  build  a  fence  around  his 
farm  to  keep  game  from  eating  his  crops. 
It  was  claimed  that  all  such  game  belonged 
to  the  King,  and  the  common  people  had  no 
right  to  deprive  it  of  food.  Some  of  our 
modern  hunters  seem  to  have  about  the  same 
view  of  things. 

Chickens  in  Florida. — I  have  had  a 
number  of  question  like  the  following: 

“I  have  heard  that  liens  do  not  do  as  well 
in  Florida  as  farther  north,  but  do  not  know 
why.  A  friend  tells  me  that  wheat  is  from 
$1.80  to  $2  per  100  retail  in  Miami,  while 
eggs  are  seldom  less  than  30  cents  and  poul¬ 
try  25  cents  per  pound,  live  weight,  both  of 
which  are  shipped  largely  from  Georgia  and 
Alabama.” 

All  I  know  is  what  people  tell  me.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  so  few  hens  in  the  country, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  they  can  be  made  to 
pay.  The  “chigger”  I  have  mentioned  is 
a  tick-flea  which  fastens  to  the  chick's  head, 
and  also  attacks  other  animals.  1  am  told 
that  greasing  the  chick's  head  finishes  the 
chigger.  My  judgment  is  that  the  southern 
hen  has  some  natural  advantages  over  her 
northern  sister,  but  that  the  man  back  of 
her  will  have  a  job  cut  out  for  him.  Let  no 
man  go  to  the  South  and  imagine  that  hens 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  Some  people 
seem  to  think  that  the  South  is  a  great 
asylum  for  the  lazy  and  incompetent — where 
nature  makes  a  living  for  them.  No  greater 
nonsense  ever  got  inside  a  thick  skull.  It  is 
always  the  man  back  of  the  hen  or  horse  or 
cow  or  trpe  that  means  success  or  failure. 
Mr.  Gait-skill,  who  wrote'  on  page  830  about 
Ids  live  stock  in  Florida  says: 

”1  cannot  quite  understand  why  you  should 
want  to  raise  pullets  here  and  ship  north  to 
lay  eggs.  I  rather  think  you  could  get  more 
out  of  your  eggs  and  Thanksgiving  pullets 
here  than  they  would  fetch  in  the  North,  but 
you  can  demonstrate  whether  early-hatched 
pullets  can  he  shipped  from  here,  and  be 
made  to  lay  earlier  than  the  early-hatched 
northern  grown  pullets  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
yon  are  disposed  to  experiment.  Florida  is 
sadlv  in  need  of  demonstrators.” 

There  are  several  reasons  for  it.  My  belief 


Is  that  we  can  raise  a  pullet  to  laying  age 
cheaper  in  Florida  than  in  New  Jersey.  I 
also  think  these  early  pullets  will  begin  lay¬ 
ing  in  late  Summer  when  our  hens  begin  to 
go  dry.  Eggs  are  expensive  then,  while  it 
is  cheaper  to  find  food  for  hens  at  range 
than  at  any  other  time.  I  do  not  care  to 
winter  any  more  stock  than  I  can  help.  I 
figure  that  these  early  hatched  pullets  ought 
to  lay  through  the  Fall  and  be  sold  to  good 
advantage  in  I 'cccmber.  That  is  what  I 
think.  I  shall  not  know  till  I  try. 

Erection  Day. — We  all  helped  “save  the 
country.”  Charlie  is  an  election  inspector, 
so  he  got  to  the  polls  early  and  put  in  a  long 
day.  As  I  consider  the  defeat  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  San  Jose  Scale  about  as  important  as 
any  public  matter  I  mixed  up  a  mess  of 
limoid  and  kerosene  and  went  at  some  plum 
trees  near  the  house.  First  we  dishorned 
the  trees — that  is,  cut  the  tops  back  far 
below  the  worst  damage  already  done  by 
the  scale.  Then  I  painted  what  was  left 
of  the  tree  with  the  K.  L.  My  object  is  to 
start  a  new  top  lower  than  the  former  one 
and  keep  the  scale  off  if  it  is  possible.  Some 
voters  like  to  use  their  ballot  as  a  whitewash 
brush  and  I  considered  Election  Day  a  good 
time  to  get  in  some  of  that  sort  of  voting 
against  the  scale.  I  wish  that  all  political 
whitewash  could  have  some  killer  like  kero¬ 
sene  in  it !  We  finished  our  plum  trees  and 
then  began  on  our  oldest  peach  orchard.  The 
trees  must  be  cleaned  for  Winter  by  hoeing 
a  space  around  them.  Some  of  these  trees 
have  been  neglected,  and  this  hoeing  was  a 
hard  job.  When  ever  we  found  any  trace 
of  the  scale  the  K.  L.  was  put  on.  We  also 
hunted  for  borers  and  marked  the  trees  for 
a  dose  of  hot  lye.  If  was  dinner  time  before 
we  knew  it.  The  Madame  came  out  of  her 
school  room  shortly  after  10  o'clock  to  find 
her  kitchen  deserted.  The  woman  who  was 
supposed  to  preside  there,  but  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  preside  over  the  entire  household, 
had  walked  off.  We  paid  her  that  morning, 
and  while  the  rest  of  us  were  at  work  she 
gathered  her  few  goods  and  departed,  saying 
neither  “by  your  leave"  nor  “good  bye.”  f 
think  this  woman  must  nave  read  (or  had 
lead  to  her)  Whittier's  poem  “The  Poor 
Voter  on  Election  Day.” 

“Who  serves  to-day  upon  the  list 
Beside  the  served  shall  stand. 

Alike  the  brown  and  wrinkled  fist 
The  gloved  and  dainty  hand.” 

While  the  Hope  Farm  hands  are  not  as 
dainty  as  those  of  the  poet  had  in  mind,  this 
woman  seemed  to  think  that  Election  Day 
was  a  good  time  to  put  these  hands  at  it.  Ho 
she  sneaked  away  and  has  not  been  seen  or 
desired  since.  No  tears  were  shed.  I  got 
the  fire  started  under  the  pot  and  the 
Madame  stirred  things  up  so  that  we  elected 
a  good  dinner  of  corned  beef,  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  onions,  pickled  beets,  bread  and  butter 
and  baked  apples.  After  dinner  the  Madame 
took  Nellie  and  drove  off  to  do  some  errands, 
while  i’hilip  and  I  went  to  vote.  The  child¬ 
ren  all  went  along,  and  saw  several  good 
citizens  perform  what  the  poet  calls  “the 
kingliest  act  of  freedom.”  Dope  Farm  cast 
three  votes.  Of  course  nobody  cares  now 
how  we  voted.  The  children  were  so  much 
interested  that  they  secured  a  lot  of  waste 
ballots  and  wanted  to  have  an  election  at 
home.  II  was  hard  to  settle  down  to  regular 
work  after  voting,  so  we  looked  about  and  cut 
wood  during  the  short  afternoon.  The  sun 
went  down  early,  and  as  we  watched  the 
stars  come  out  we  wondered  who  had  been 
elected  !  The  Madame  got  home  in  good  sea¬ 
son.  the  bov  went  for  the  mail  on  the  pony — 
the  darkness  came  upon  us  like  a  damp  cur¬ 
tain  and  drove  us  all  into  the  house.  Back 
among  our  hills  there  was  little  to  show  that 
15.000,000  people  had  been  electing  a  ruler. 
Oft’  toward  Paterson  and  New  York  the  sky 
was  a  little  brighter  where  one  one  side  or 
the  other  was  celebrating,  but  the  hills  and 
the  clouds  were  indifferent.  They  have  seen 
centuries  pass  away,  and  will  see  many  more! 
What  do  thev  care  for  a  poor  little  genera¬ 
tion  of  men 7  The  children  wanted  an  ap¬ 
propriate  story,  so  I  told  them  about  the 
great  political  contest  between  Brother  Bear 
and  Judge  Lynx.  Brother  Bear  won  by  one 
vote,  but  this  was  onlv  done  through  a  great 
political  deal  on  the  part  of  Cousin  Wood¬ 
chuck.  Judge  Lynx  ran  in  six  fraudulent 
votes.  The  children  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  was  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat.  That  is 
too  much  for  me  and  with  his  well  known 
character  if  would  hurt  somebody’s  feelings  if 
I  gave  my  opinion.  The  little  boy  seems  to 
be  our  politician.  He  says  he  can  tell  which 
party  a  man  belongs  to  by  the  way  hr  walks. 
True,  some  walked  with  more  animation  than 
others  after  the  election  !  it.  W.  C. 
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A  Marvel  of  Relief 

St  Jacobs  Oil 

Safe  and  sure  for 

Lumbago 

and 

Sciatica 


It  is  the  specific  virtue  of  penetration  in  this 
remedy  that  carries  it  right  to  the  pain  spot 
and  effects  a  prompt  cure. 
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THE 

U.  S.  % 

HOLDS 
WORLD’S 
RECORD  \ 

BEST  SKIMMING  \  \ 

for  50  consecutive  runs:  \  x 
average  .0138.  \  % 

Gearing  is  all  enclosed.  \  % 

Solid  frame,  has  no  joints  to  v  \ 
work  loose.  ^ 

Special  catalogue  telling  you  all  \ 
about  the  superior  construction  of  «. 
the  U.  S.  that  enables  it  to  attain  such  ♦ 
an  enviable  and  unequalled  record  ;  send 
for  it  to-day.  Address 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Transfer  points  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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SEPARATOR 

CAN  STAND  THE 

SEARCH  LIGHT, 

OF  INSPECTION 

■,'vN^  OTHER  SEPARATORS 

\  do  well  sometimes,  but 

DO  NOT  AVERAGE 
TO  SKIM  as  close 
v  as  the  U.  S. 


Time 

Tested. 


ilfflliH 

Stands 
Alone. 


After  Many  Years 


It  gives  us  more  than  usual  satisfaction  that 
after  all  these  years  of  most  rigid  test,  and 
always  under  conditions  beyond  our  control 

Kendall’s 

SPAVIN  CURE 

continues  to  be  held  In  highest  esteem  by  breeders, 
trainers  and  horsemen  all  over  the  world.  Wher¬ 
ever  itis  known  it  is  acknowledged  as  the  one  in¬ 
fallible  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ringbones,  Curbs, 
Splints  and  all  forms  of  lameness. 

CURED  11  CASES  IN  TEN  YEARS. 

Superior,  Mont.,  Feb.  24,  1904. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  “Treatise 
on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases."  I  have  used  your 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  for  ten  years  and  will  say  it  is 
the  best  Spavin  Cure  made.  Just  cured  a  spavin  on  my 
horse  with  it.  I  havo  cured  11  spavins  In  ten  years 
with  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure.  Yours  truly, 

MIKE  RILEY. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Price  $1;  six  lor  SS. 
As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  lias  no  equal.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure,  also  “A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,’’  the  book  free,  or  address 


DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt 


BLIZZARD  &  HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith's- 
Liberal  prices  to  agents  S.  W  Kent,  Cazenovla.N  Y . 


LABEL 


Dana’s,,",1:.', ItEAR  LABELS 


stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  and 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample  free.  Aitent*  Wanted. 

O.  II.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  II, 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON’S  Hem tc,  Coogh,  Dlm- 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cbm. 

A  veterinary  Hpeciflo  for  wind, 
<rf»thr°at  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends,  $1.00  par 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches.  Etc. 

The  Auto=Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting  and 
running  battories,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  belt — no  switch — no 
batteries.  Can  bo  attached  to  any  en¬ 
gine  now  using  battories.  Fully  guar¬ 
anteed  ;  write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

_Motsinger  Device  Mfg.  Co. 

08  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind. 


THE  AIR-COOLED 
GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

Weight350  pounds.  Has  jump 
spark.  Tills  engine  requires 
no  water  f o r  cooling  purposes. 
No  water  jacket-pipe  or  tank 
to  freeze  in  cold  weather.  A 
fan  on  the  exhaust  side  of 
engine  cools  it  better  than 
water.  Also  used  for  operat¬ 
ing  spraying  pumps;  is  better 
than  wind  mills  for  pumping 
purposes, and  can  be  used  for 
light  farm  work  also.  20  years 
of  experience  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  gas  engines.  No  experi¬ 
ment.  Absolutely  guaranteed. 
B.  U.  DEYO  ic  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  %  to  28  horse  power. 
Also  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills.  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 
Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City.  ^ 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

An  economical  4  H  P„  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  maae,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

THE  M^lSTEEL  EJJOI1VE  CO., 

'704:  IVEain  Street,  W illimantlo,  Conn. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply* 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water  May  be  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  •*  C4  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W, 

Teuleute-Kes  71.  Havana.  Cuba. _ 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Less  to  Boy  and  Leas  to  Run.  Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration. 

.  .  ..  -----  - 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

_  a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 

ait  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Leas  to  Bay  and  Less  to  Bun.  Quickly,  easily  started .  No  vibration.  Can  be  mounted  on  any  wagon  at  small  cost— portable,  sta¬ 
tionary  or  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  SBND  for  CATALOGUE.  THE  TEMPLE  PliMI’  CO-,  Mfra.,  Mcught-r  A-  15th  Hta.,  Chicago,  TH1S1SOUR  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER. 

A  National  Weekly  Journal  for  Country  and  Suburban  Homes. 

Established,  1850. 


Hekbbbt  W.  Coaling  wood,  Editor. 

DU.  WALTER  VAN  FLEET,  I  Associates 
MRS.  K.  T.  Boyle,  \  Associaiea. 

John  J.  Dillon,  Business  Manager. 


SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  In  the  Universal  l’ostal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8  Ms  marks,  or  10 Ms  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make-  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns.  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  he  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1904. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
.10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  item,  which  is 
sent  us  without  credit: 

An  Arkansas  man  has  found  HO  bee  trees  this  Fall,  each 
good  for  50  to  150  pounds  of  honey.  It  is  this  opportunity 
to  find  bee  trees,  catch  coons,  'possum  and  fish  which  keeps 
Arkansas  agriculture  at  a  low  ebb. 

The  road  to  true  success  never  lies  over  an  easy  way. 
There  must  be  a  fight  somewhere — a  struggle  against 
hard  conditions,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  will  develop 
what  is  best  in  a  farmer. 

* 

We  learn  from  the  insurance  man  who  writes  on  page 
843  that  the  general  fire  insurance  business  is  not  profit¬ 
able.  They  do  not  want  farm  insurance  business  at 
any  rate.  If  these  standard  companies  lose  money  on 
farm  risks  how  does  it  happen  that  Grange  or  co-opera¬ 
tive  companies  can  afford  to  insure  at  a  lower  rate? 
There  are  two  main  reasons.  The  co-operative  com¬ 
panies  discriminate  and  insure  property  that  is  known 
to  be  safe.  Its  members  know  the  property  and  its 
owners.  Hence  the  risks  are  usually  safer  than  those 
taken  by  the  agent  of  some  large  concern  which  takes 
little  personal  interest  in  the  property.  Again,  in  a 
co-operative  company  every  member  is  a  partner,  shar¬ 
ing  losses  as  well  as  profits.  These  things  help  make 
safer  insurance  risks  than  the  larger  companies  can  take 
on  farm  property. 

* 

It  is  said  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  induce  the  next 
New  York  Legislature  to  give  the  people  of  the  State 
another  chance  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to  enlarge 
the  Erie  Canal.  The  Legislature  might  re-submit  the 
proposition  to  popular  vote.  The  farmers  would  like  to 
get  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  question  again.  At  the 
last  election  thousands  of  them  did  not  vote  at  all.  Can 
these  men  be  induced  to  take  more  interest  another 
time?  The  immense  majority  in  favor  of  canal  enlarge¬ 
ment  was  piled  up  by  voters  in  this  city.  Who  were 
these  voters?  Largely  working  men  who  pay  no  taxes, 
own  little  if  any  property  and  pay  little  attention  to 
the  moral  arguments  involved.  They  will  vote  for  any¬ 
thing  that  offers  a  job  for  the  working  man.  It  was  a 
combination  of  this  unthinking  vote  and  the  foreign 
shipping  interests  of  New  York  that  carried  the  election. 
There  is  no  evidence  in  sight  to  show  that  this  great 
city  vote  could  be  changed.  It  could  be  made  larger  if 
need  be  on  the  plea  that  “labor”  needs  the  canal  work. 
The  R.  N.-Y.  believes  that  the  present  scheme  to  enlarge 
the  canal  is  little  short  of  a  crime,  but  farmers  who  want 
to  vote  on  it  again  must  understand  the  size  of  the  job 
before  them. 

* 

The  papers  state  that  Mr.  Johnson,  candidate  for 
Governor  in  Minnesota,  owes  his  election  to  the  way  he 
J  faced  a  hard  situation  when  a  boy.  Attempts  were  made 
to  discredit  him  by  reporting  that  his  father  died  in  the 
poorhouse  and  that  his  mother  took  in  washing  to  sup¬ 
port  her  family.  Investigation  showed  that  young  John¬ 
son  as  a  boy  of  10  was  obliged  to  go  to  work.  His 
mother  did  work  as  best  she  could  to  support  her  family 
and  the  boy  supported  her  nobly.  When  the  facts  were 
known  people  rallied  to  the  support  of  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
he  was  elected,  overcoming  a  majority  of  100,000.  The 


people  of  Minnesota  did  well  to  rebuke  such  a  story  and 
reward  such  a  man.  No  man  is  responsible  for  his  par¬ 
ents  or  ancestors.  They  curse  him  with  bad  habits  and 
tendencies  oftener  than  they  bless  him  with  strong 
character.  It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of 
any  man  that  he  can  fight  past  the  obstacles 
of  lowly  birth  and  unfortunate  childhood  and 
make  his  way  in  the  world.  That  was  the  old-fashioned 
model  held  before  farm  boys  when  the  country  was 
younger.  We  do  not  hear  so  much  of  it  now,  for  times 
have  changed.  There  are  too  many  endowed  colleges 
and  too  many  easy  ways  to  do  what  formerly  required 
physical  hardship.  Still  the  old  glory  of  satisfaction  and 
self-respect  wait  the  man  who  will  conquer  the  future 
with  his  own  hands. 

* 

It  js  hard  to  place  a  fair  value  on  a  year’s  growth 
of  a  good  apple  tree.  Our  estimate  is  40  cents  for  each 
tree,  which  would  be  about  $16  per  acre  as  we  plant 
apples.  As  will  be  noticed  on  page  842,  various  esti¬ 
mates  are  given,  the  average  being  about  $1  for  the  total 
value  of  the  tree.  Here  is  another  way  of  figuring: 

My  own  idea  is  that  fruit  trees  till  they  reach  bearing 
age  Increase  the  value  of  land  50  per  cent  each  year  com¬ 
pounded  upon  the  amount  invested  in  trees,  cost  of  setting 
and  care  the  first  year.  I  should  consider  the  trees  eaten 
as  a  total  loss:  they  will  grow  again,  but  will  have  to  be 
reheaded  and  the  loss  of  time  will  fully  equal  a  new  start. 
Therefore  I  should  place  the  damage  at  50  per  cent  greater 
than  the  cost  of  trees,  setting  and  the  care  for  the  first  year. 
As  to  above  estimate  I  may  say  a  peach  orchard  here  has 
this,  the  fifth  year  of  the  orchard,  paid  back  net,  over 
80  per  cent  of  such  increase  of  value,  and  also  fair  rent 
for  the  land.  a.  g.  gulley. 

Prest.  Conn.  Pomologlcal  Society. 

The  personal  loss  in  the  destruction  of  a  good  orchard 
cannot  be  fairly  estimated.  There  is  no  $100  bill  that 
ever  was  issued  that  would  begin  to  compensate  us  for 
the  destruction  of  an  acre  of  apple  trees  that  we  had 
watched  grow  through  the  season. 

* 

A  reader  in  Michigan  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

Certainly  10  cents  for  The  R  N.-Y.  gives  more  pleasure 
and  more  enduring  satisfaction  than  the  same  amount  in¬ 
vested  in  the  yellow  daily.  Keep  up  your  fight  for  support 
of  the  Grout  bill  and  safety  on  the  public  highways.  In 
this  State  the  farmers  build  the  highways  and  It  does  seem 
rather  hard  after  they  have  built,  at  a  heavy  expense,  an 
extra  good  strip  of  road  to  be  driven  from  it  by  the  red 
devils  and  their  careless,  unscrupulous  drivers. 

While  the  anti-oleo  law  is  in  no  immediate  danger, 
guards  are  still  needed.  The  oleo  dealers  have  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  repealing  the  law.  The  moment  they 
approach  Congress  for  this  purpose  the  army  for  honest 
butter  must  be  put  in  motion.  As  for  the  automobiles 
we  must  remember  that  the  man  and  not  the  machine 
is  to  blame  for  trouble.  We  have  had  drivers  stop  their 
machines  and  go  around  another  way  or  help  lead  a 
frightened  horse  by,  doing  all  they  could  to  prevent 
damage.  Others  dash  by  without  proper  warning,  not 
even  looking  back  to  see  if  their  victims  are  safe. 
Others  rush  by  children  or  elderly  people,  apparently 
trying  to  frighten  them,  and  often  succeeding  in  draw¬ 
ing  them  under  the  wheels.  These  reckless  men  are  the 
true  “devils”  of  the  road.  It  is  surprising  that  more 
of  them  are  not  followed  by  a  charge  of  buckshot. 
They  discredit  by  their  conduct  the  decent  auto  drivers 
who  have  respect  for  life  and  property. 

* . 

A  favorite  way  for  corporations  or  manufacturing 
trusts  ,to  secure  rebates  on  freight  shipments  is  exposed 
by  the  Interstate  Commission.  The  favorite  plan  seems 
to  be  to  connect  the  factory  and  the  main  railroad  lines 
with  a  short  railroad  which  is  owned  by  the  trust. 
Some  of  these  railroads  are  a  few  miles  long,  while 
others  are  scarcely  long  enough  to  hold  a  dozen  cars ! 
They  are  usually  given  names  which  would  lead  an 
outsider  to  believe  they  are  large  affairs.  Cars  of 
freight  are  loaded  at  the  factory  and  hauled  over  these 
baby  roads  to  the  main  line  for  shipment.  In  order  to 
secure  the  business  the  main  lines  agree  to  pay  to  the 
baby  road  a  share  of  the  total  charges.  For  instance,  in 
one  case  the  total  charges  for  hauling  a  car  of  farm 
machinery  to  its  destination  were  $20.  Of  this,  the 
baby  road,  or  the  little  spur  running  back  to  the  factory 
demanded  and  obtained  $12.  Since  this  little  road  was 
owned  by  the  trust  which  controlled  the  factory  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  this  arrangement  acted  as  a  rebate  on 
all  freight  shipped.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  an 
outside  company  manufacturing  the  same  class  of  goods 
which  are  made  by  the  trust  to  compete  on  even  terms, 
because  it  could  not  obtain  the  rebate.  These  cases  are 
reported,  and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  there  are 
many  such.  The  small  shipper  is  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  sooner  or  later  he  can  be  crushed  out  of  business 
by  his  larger  rivals.  Needless  to  say,  all  this  rebate  or 
“graft”  comes  finally  out  of  tfie  consumer.  Not  only 
that,  but  he  becomes  the  victim  of  a  monopoly  because 
fair  competition  cannot  exist  where  a  business  rival  has 
this  advantage  in  freight  rates.  The  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  own  deci¬ 
sions.  It  can  only  refer  these  charges  to  the  Depart¬ 


ment  of  Justice  for  prosecution.  This  is  another  reason 
why  Congress  should  increase  the  powers  of  this  Com¬ 
mission.  Farmers  arc  especially  interested  in  this,  and 
they  should  keep  at  Congress  until  this  reasonable 
demand  is  granted. 

* 

Some  readers  seem  to  find  it  hard  to  understand  one 
of  the  true  functions  of  an  agricultural  paper.  They 
want  it  to  advocate  just  what  they  believe,  and  to  de¬ 
nounce  any  argument  against  the  belief  as  heresy.  As 
an  illustration,  take  the  use  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
for  spraying  fruit  trees.  We  have  found  that  this  wash 
or  spray  is  not  a  sure  remedy  for  scale.  We  have 
letters  from  a  number  of  fruit  growers  who  say  they 
have  used  it  with  poor  succees.  Now  is  it  the  duty  of 
a  farm  paper  to  announce  these  failures  and  call  for  a 
discussion  of  them,  or  suppress  them  and  advocate,  with¬ 
out  any  reserve,  the  use  of  lime,  salt  and  sulphur?  We 
hold  that  the  former  plan  is  the  true  one.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  the  reported  failures.  Why  did  the 
spray  fail?  Was  it  poorly  made,  was  it  imperfectly 
sprayed  or  did  part  of  the  tree  remain  uncovered,  or  is 
it  true  that  in  some  climates  and  seasons  the  wash 
refuses  to  stick  long  enough  to  kill  the  scale?  The 
chances  are  that  investigation  will  show  that  one  or 
more  of  these  reasons  will  explain  the  failure.  The 
larger  growers  claim  best  results  from  lime  and  sulphur. 
In  most  cases,  not  all,  these  men  have  steam  heat,  which 
enables  them  to  boil  the  wash  thoroughly.  They  also 
have  power  which  enables  them  to  blow  out  the  spray 
in  a  fine  mist.  Anyone  can  see  that  such  things  give 
far  better  chances  of  success  than  when  the  wash  is 
made  in  small  quantities  and  put  on  with  a  hand  pump. 
A  free  and  fair  discussion  is  far  more  likely  to  make 
these  things  clear  than  a  refusal  to  admit  that  the  wash 
can  possibly  fail.  The  world  would  be  far  better  off  if 
more  people  were  willing  to  understand  that  difference 
of  opinion  is  not  always  heresy ! 

* 

We  are  asked  by  western  men  to  explain  why  farms 
well  located  in  New  England  or  New  York  are  for  sale 
at  low  figures.  If  they  are  desirable  or  can  be  made 
desirable  why  do  they  not  bring  more?  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  explain  the  reason  to  a  western  man.  He  may 
live  in  a  section  where  farming  is  the  main  business. 
Most  of  the  trade  in  his  section  may  be  local.  In  that 
case  all  business  will  depend  upon  farming  and  the  price 
of  land.  'I  hese  cheap  eastern  farms  are  usually  in  sec¬ 
tions  where  farming  is  not  the  most  attractive  business. 
Manufacturing  or  other  lines  have  absorbed  capital  and 
character  from  farming.  In  some  cases  farms  were 
opened  and  worked  on  the  strength  of  some  other 
industry,  like  lumbering  or  cutting  tan  bark.  While 
this  work  lasted  farmers  had  a  good  local  market  and 
farms  reached  a  good  price.  When  these  local  industries 
moved  away  of  course  the  farms  suffered.  A  dozen  rea¬ 
sons  might  be  given  to  show  how  the  decline  of  eastern 
agriculture  brought  down  the  price  of  farm  lands. 
Much  of  this  decline  dates  from  the  war.  Nearly  every 
hill  farm  sent  one  or  more  soldiers.  Many  of  them 
never  returned.  Others  were  so  broadened  and  changed 
during  their  absence  that  they  were  not  satisfied  to  live 
on  the  old  farm.  They  went  to  live  in  town  or  started 
west.  It  was  the  bad  policy  of  many  New  England 
farmers  to  send  the  money  they  made  on  the  farm  away 
to  the  West  or  to  the  manufacturing  town  for  invest¬ 
ment.  I  his  took  the  spirit  out  of  farming  and  made  it 
more  difficult  to  obtain  good  help.  These  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  farms  are  cheap.  Many  of  them  offer 
better  opportunities  than  ever  to  hopeful  and  business¬ 
like  men,  but  there  will  be  little  play  in  the  work  of 
making  them  fit. 


BREVITIES . 

The  farmers’  institute  crop  is  being  harvested.  Cut  out 
a  few  of  those  dry,  long-winded  essays. 

If  your  young  orchard  were  nibbled  off  by  deer  what 
would  you  consider  the  damage  worth? 

In  some  Ohio  dairy  sections  frost  ruined  the  corn.  From 
lack  of  feed  some  men  are  selling  the  culls  of  their  dairy 
herds  at  $5  and  $10. 

The  hogs  and  cattle  approve  of  the  “mulch”  method; 
that  is,  mulching  the  stable  floor  with  plenty  of  bedding 
as  the  nights  get  colder. 

M  e  receive  a  note  from  a  well-known  fruit  grower,  who 
writes:  “However,  you  can  edit  it,  if  you  choose,  as  my 
neighbor  said  he  would  the  dog,  if  he  owned  the  only  one 
in  existence.” 

The  Drover's  Journal  advises  President  Roosevelt  to  go 
to  St.  Louis,  return  by  way  of  Chicago,  and  see  the  live 
stock  show,  and  then  look  at  the  complete  returns  of  his 
majority.  Thus  lie  may  see  the  “three  biggest  things  on 
earth  !” 

The  census  taken  in  1902  shows  that  the  population  of 
British  India  has  increased  over  40,000,000  since  1891.  It 
now  has  about  235,000,000  persons,  who  speak  185  different 
languages,  and  observe  eight  great  religions.  During  1902 
36,002  persons  were  killed  by  reptiles  and  wild  animals. 

The  London  Gardeners’  Chronicle  recently  asked  for  a 
vote  as  tp  the  best  six  dessert  apples  for  general  purposes. 
Out  of  102  varieties  reported  upon  by  196  persons  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  headed  the  list  with  162  votes,  the  remaining 
five  being,  in  order  named,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Worcester 
Pearmaiu,  Rlbston  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange  and  Irish  Peach. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  suit  for  $50,000,000  brought  by  Eliz¬ 
abeth  T.  Greenough,  of  New  York,  against  Henry  II.  Rogers, 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which  was  dismissed  by  agree¬ 
ment  of  the  parties  on  September  24  last,  was  re-entered 
November  7  in  the  Supreme  Court,  Boston.  The  new  suit 
is  entered  under  the  name  of  CadwaJader  M.  Raymond  agt. 
Henry  II.  Rogers  et  al,  the  damage  being  set  at  $50,000,000, 
as  before.  The  parties  at  interest  are  the  same  as  in  t lie 
previous  suit,  the  claim  being  assigned  to  C.  M.  Raymond, 
a  friend  of  Mrs.  Greenough.  Alfred  Hemmenway,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  accepted  service  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Rogers.  Mrs.  Green¬ 
ough  is  administratrix  of  the  estate  of  her  husband,  Benja¬ 
min  F.  Greenough,  an  inventor,  and  seeks  to  recover  royal¬ 
ties  on  the  use  of  a  secret  process  for  treating  petroleum 
to  make  it  non-explosive.  .  .  .  Three  persons  were  killed 

in  a  tenement  tire  in  New  York  November  10.  .  .  .  The 

worst  railroad  accident  in  the  history  of  Wyoming  occurred 
November  12  near  Aztiza  siding  on  the  Union  l’aciiic,  six 
miles  east  of  Grainger,  when  an  eastbound  fast  fruit  special 
and  No.  3,  the  westbound  overland  mail,  met  head  on,  killing 
13  persons  and  injuring  from  25  to  30  others.  The  wreck 
was  caused  by  a  train  despatcher  at  Grainger  giving  a  “lap" 
order.  .  .  .  November  13  New  York  City  was  the  center 
of  a  cyclone  accompanied  by  rain  and  snow.  One  ferryboat 
from  New  York  to  College  l’oint  was  driven  ashore  on  Ber- 
rian's  Island  reef,  but  no  loss  of  life  resulted;  much  dam¬ 
age  was  done  to  telephone  and  telegraph  wires.  Snow  fell 
over  a  wide  area;  in  Baltimore  many  horses  were  killed  by 
live  wires  hidden  under  snow.  Snow  fell  as  far  south  as 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  seven  inches  of  snow  was 
reported  in  New  York  State.  .  .  .  The  twelfth  National 

Irrigation  Congress  convened  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  November  15. 
President  Diaz  has  announced  that  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  is  preparing  to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,- 
000  to  provide  funds  for  national  irrigation  work.  Govern¬ 
ment  engineers  have  been  investigating  irrigation  possi¬ 
bilities  in  various  parts  of  that  country  the  last  several 
months,  and  the  nation  is  to  engage  extensively  in  the  re¬ 
clamation  and  improvement  of  agricultural  lands.  Mexico 
will  co-operate  with  the  United  States  in  solving  irrigation 
problems,  and  with  this  end  in  view  special  representatives 
of  President  Diaz  and  delegates  from  several  Mexican  States 
are  present  at  the  National  Irrigation  Congress. 

November  12  it  was  reported  that  in  two  days’  fishing 
nearly  20  tons  of  German  carp  were  taken  with  seines  from 
the  Fox  River,  in  Illinois.  The  work  was  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  fish  wardens,  ami  is  still  in  prog¬ 
ress.  All  the  Rock  bass  and  other  protected  fish  caught  are 
released.  The  carp  are  loaded  into  specially  prepared  chests 
filled  with  water,  and  in  their  live  state  transported  to  Chi¬ 
cago.  They  are  sold  alive  to  the  residents  of  the  Ghetto. 
The  war  oh  the  German  carp  is  due  to  that  (ish’s  depreda¬ 
tion  upon  the  eggs  of  game  fish.  .  .  .  Three  white  men, 

named  Hamilton,  Evans  and  Wayton,  were  arrested  by 
United  States  Marshals  November  15  and  brought  before 
Federal  Judge  Miles,  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  charged  with  con¬ 
spiracy  in  whitecapping  and  in  running  negro  homesteaders 
off  Government  lands.  They  were  placed  under  $1,000 
bonds  each,  in  default  of  which  they  went,  to  jail.  These, 
all  well  known  white  men,  are  believed  to  be  leaders  of  a 
band  that  has  been  terrorizing  negro  land  owners  in  south¬ 
ern  Mississippi  for  several  years.  The  State  and  Federal 
Governments  are  determined  to  break  up  their  work.  Labor 
has  been  demoralized,  and  many  tine  farms  in  that  section 
have  been  abandoned  because  of  the  scarcity  of  farmhands. 

ADMINISTRATION. — Information  will  be  submitted  to 
Congress  at  the  coming  session  which  is  expected  to  result 
in  the  enactment  of  more  discriminating  immigration  laws. 
This  information  comes  from  Europe,  and,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Federal  authorities,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  more  rigid  examination  at 
the  ports  of  embarkation  of  all  foreigners  bound  for  this 
country.  Facts  have  also  been  placed  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  demonstrate  that  more  severe  penalties  must 
be  imposed  upon  steamship  companies  bringing  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law.  Another  inter¬ 
esting  phase  of  the  immigration  problem  will  be  discussed  by 
the  Commissioner-General.  Some  months  ago  agents  were 
sent  into  every  State  and  Territory  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  aliens  confined  in  the  various  penal  and  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions.  The  results  are  highly  interesting.  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  for  example,  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  inmates 
of  public  institutions  are  aliens  who  under  the  law  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  deportation.  Conditions  In  New  York,  however,  are 
worse  than  they  are  elsewhere,  although  each  State  is  sup¬ 
porting  at  the’  expense  of  Its  citizens  persons  who  have 
no  legal  right  in  this  country. 

PHILIPPINES. — The  proposed  changes  in  the  Philippine 
tariff  recommended  by  a  committee  appointed  in  Manila,  the 
Philippine  Commission  and  the  Collector  of  Customs  for 
the  Philippines,  have  been  received  at  the  War  Department 
and  published,  together  with  the  existing  tariff,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  invited  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  interested  in  the  subject,  which  will  be  received  at 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  up  to  November  23.  It  is 
recommended  that  exterior  packing  of  imported  merchandise 
be  exempt  from  duty,  and  that  a  number  of  articles  be 
assessed  at  ad  valorem  instead  of  specific  rates,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent.  In  some  cases  the  rates  have  been  increased  and  in 
some  decreased. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  thirty-fourth  annual  session 
of  the  Indiana  State  Grange  will  be  held  at  Marion,  De¬ 
cember  13-16. 

The  American  Forest  Congress  will  meet  at.  Washington, 

D.  C„  January  2-6,  1905,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association.  Subjects  to  be  considered  are:  Rela¬ 
tion  of' the  Public  Forest  Lands  to  Irrigation:  Relation  of 
the  Public  Forest  Lands  to  Grazing:  the  Lumber  Industry 
and  the  Forest ;  Importance  of  the  Public  Forest  Lands  to 
Mining;  Forestry  in  Relation  to  Railroad  Supplies;  National 
Forest  Policy;  ‘State  Forest  Policy.  The  purpose  of  this 
Congress  is  to  establish  a  broader  understanding  of  the 
forest  in  its  relation  to  the  great  industries  depending  upon 
it ;  to  advance  the  conservative  use  of  forest  resources  for 
both  the  present  and  the  future  need  of  these  industries:  to 
stimulate  and  unite  all  efforts  to  perpetuate  the  forest  as  a 
permanent,  resource  of  the  nation.  All  who  are  interested 
in  securing  these  ends  are  urged  to  attend  the  Congress. 
The  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  address 
the  Congress  and  receive  its  members  is  significant  of  its 
national  importance,  while  the  promised  attendance  of  many 
of  the  foremost  men  of  our  industrial  life  assures  definite 
and  far-reaching  results  from  its  deliberations.  Address  all 
communications  to  Win.  L.  Hall,  secretary  Committee  of  Ar¬ 
rangements,  Atlantic  Building,  Washington,  I).  C. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Shropshire  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  Assembly  Hall,  Record  Building,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  December  1.  The  meeting  is  during 
the  great  International  Stock  Show.  Special  rates  on  all 
railroads.  Mortimer  Levering,  secretary.  I. a  Fayette,  Ind. 

The  Association  of  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Breeders  was 
recently  Incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000.  The  officers 
are:  President,  Dr.  Paul  Kyle,  Flushing,  L.  I.;  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  M.  11.  Read,  Jr.,  Crescent  City.  Fla. :  secretary,  Charles 

E.  Gauss,  Flushing.  L.  I.  :  superintendent,  Walter  S.  Glad¬ 
ney,  Somers  Point.  N.  .T.  The  association  will  hold  its  first 
annual  exhibition  in  Herald  Square  Exhibition  Hall,  New 
York,  November  28,  continuing  one  week.  The  judging  is  to 
be  finished  the  second  day.  Silken  ribbons,  handsomely  em¬ 
bossed.  will  be  awarded  all  successful  exhibits,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  there  are  special  prizes  of  intrinsic  value  aggregating 
upward  of  $1,500.  These  include  a  silver  cup  valued  at 
$100,  donated  by  Dr.  Leslie  Ward,  of  Madison.  N.  J.,  to  be 
given  the  owner  of  the  best  Angora  goat;  also  10  silver 
cups,  valued  at  $50  each,  donated  by  Dr.  Paul  Kyle,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association.  These  are  to  be  given  for  the  10 
best  fowls  exhibited.  The  judges  include  a  score  or  more 
of  the  most  prominent  poultry  and  pet  stock  fanciers  in  the 
country,  and  seven  different  States  are  represented  in  the 
selections. 

The  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  has  erected  an 
addition  to  Agricultural  Hall,  a  judging  pavilion  and  a  new 


greenhouse.  The  addition  to  Agricultural  Hall  is  60  by  100 
feet,  three  stories  high,  and  is  devoted  to  farm  mechanics, 
photography  and  bulletin  work.  The  judging  pavilion  is  two 
stories  high.  The  lower  story  is  used  by  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department,  the  upper  one  by  the  Department,  of 
Agronomy.  The  new  greenhouse  is  38  by  82  feet,  and  is 
so  divided  as  to  accommodate  agronomy,  soil  physics  and 
horticulture.  An  insectary  for  the  use  of  the  Entomological 
Section  of  the  experiment  station  has  been  erected  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  greenhouse.  An  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  feeding  sheds.  A  horticultural  barn  and  laboratory  lias 
just  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.  The  new  Dairy 
Building,  60  by  110  feet,  three  stories  with  basement  and 
attic,  is  of  fireproof  construction  with  pressed  brick  and  cut 
stone  walls  and  enameled  brick,  tile  and  pressed  brick  inte¬ 
rior  finish.  It  will  cost  when  completed  at  the  opening 
of  next  term  $55,000.  A  new  central  agricultural  building 
will  be  begun  during  the  coming  year.  This  building  will 
cost  about  $250,000.  Buildings  will  be  erected  and  improve¬ 
ments  made  on  the  dairy  farm  and  poultry  department  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Dairy 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  State  House  at  Indianapolis, 
January  19-20,  1905.  A  number  of  prominent  members  of 
the  Dairy  Association  living  near  Indianapolis,  together  with 
the  large  buyers  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  city,  have  joined 
forces  in  an  effort  to  make  this  the  most  successful  meeting 
held  in  the  State.  For  further  particulars  address  Secretary 
11.  E.  Van  Norman,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture  will  hold 
its  forty-second  public  Winter  meeting  for  lectures  and  dis- 
cusssions  at  South  Framingham,  December  6,  7  and  8.  These 
meetings  have  been  held  continuously  since  1863,  and  the 
lectures  delivered  at  them  included  in  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Board.  An  unusually  valuable  and  interesting  programme 
has  been  arranged  for  this  meeting  by  the  committee  in 
charge,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Board  that  as  many  farmers 
as  possible  should  attend  the  meeting,  both  to  receive  ben¬ 
efit  and  instruction  from  the  lectures  and  to  assist  in  the 
discusssions  which  follow  them. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Illinois 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Agricultural  Build¬ 
ing  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  November  29-30. 
George  J.  Foster,  president,  Normal,  III.  ;  .1.  R.  Iteasoner, 
first  vice-president,  Urbana,  Ill.  ;  Behring  Burrows,  second 
vice-president,  Decatur.  Ill.  :  F.  S.  Phoenix,  secretary,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill. ;  Wllmarth  Zeigler,  treasurer,  Clinton,  Ill. 


THE  MONEY  SYSTEM  IN  ROAD  MAKING. 


At  present  the  town  board  and  the  road  commissioner  or 
commissioners  go  over  the  roads  and  apportion  the  money 
raised  by  the  town,  together  with  the  additional  50  per  cent 
furnished  by  the  State,  for  the  work  to  be  performed.  By 
this  method  you  are  simply  doing  a  little  larger  job  than  you 
were  by  the  old  way — using  up  all  the  money,  and  year  after 
year  repeating  the  dose.  I  would  like  to  present  another 
plan  :  ’fake  as  much  money  as  possible,  say  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  amount,  and  decide  upon  some  one  road  to  be 


EVERYTHING  COMES  TO  THE  CORN  FARMER  THIS 

YEAR. 
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improved.  Drain,,  roll  and  put  the  road  in  suitable  shape 
for  receiving  a  top-dressing  of  stone,  which,  in  its  turn, 
should  be  rolled  immediately  after  putting  on  with  a  10-ton 
steam  roller.  When  dry  this  certainly  should  be  good 
enough  to  take  a  covering  of  three  inches  of  1%-lueh,  or 
stone  from  the  run  of  the  crusher,  rolled  down  to  two  inches 
in  thickness.  This  is  5  fair  covering  for  the  first  year's  use. 
During  the  following  year  go  over  this  again  with  a  top¬ 
dressing  evenly  laid  on  of  1  Vi-inch  thickness  that  will  roll 
down  to  one  inch;  this  can  be  repeated  as  the  wear  requires. 
This  method  well  and  carefully  worked  can  form  the  base 
for  your  ordinary  roads.  These  roads  can  be  made  any 
width  to  suit  the  travel.  During  its  use  have  at  convenient 
points  along  the  road  stone  to  repair  any  depressions  that 
may  show.  Fill  a  depression  with  the  broken  stone  a  trifle 
above  the  surrounding  bed,  ram  with  an  iron-faced  pounder 
until  it  is  firmly  reduced  to  grade. 

The  second  year,  in  addition  to  first  yeitr’s  work,  take 
another  piece  of  road  to  build,  and  so  on,  until  the  entire 
road  is  finished.  You  will,  by  this  method,  get  continuous 
miles  of  a  dressed-up  road  that  will  not  require  much  tinker¬ 
ing  with.  Begin  this  work  the  first  of  May,  and  work  right 
along  into  the  season  as  the  weather  will  permit  until  you 
are  done.  An  organized  force  to  do  the  stone  crushing  would 
consist  of  a  foreman,  engineer,  crusher  feeder  and  a  few 
men;  tools  later.  If  a  proper  location  can  be  had,  the 
greater  part  of  the  crushed  stone  can  be  run  into  the  wagons 
without  rehandling.  To  get  the  best  results,  this  work 
should  go  on  continuously,  and  not  be  hampered  by  work 
on  the  farms,  which  certainly  is  one  of  the  troubles  gener¬ 
ally.  Make  a  business  of  building  a  road,  and  you  will  get 
the  result  wanted. 

The  town  of  Lysander  has  worked  practically  on  this  plan, 
and  is  quite  well  pleased  with  the  work— at  an  average  cost 
of  $800  per  mile.  Canandaigua  has  worked  in  a  similar 
manner  several  years;  is  improving  its  methods  and  build¬ 
ing  better  roads ‘each  vear.  Other  towns  are  taking  up  the 
work.  The  next  step  in  advance,  which  is  important,  is  to 
widen  the  wagon  tires  to  suit  the  load.  Make  every  wagon 
that  carries  over  a  ton  be  a  road  maker,  rather  than  a 
destroyer.  Do  not  wait  for  any  law,  but  change  the  tire 
and  get  some  in  use,  and  you  will  not  regret  it.  All  the 
tests  that  have  been  made  give  lighter  drafts  for  the  wider 
tires,  under  average  conditions.  Our  own  experience  is  in 
favor  of  them,  and  we  have  them  in  use.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  surfacing  of  the  roads  can  be  obtained  by  this 
method  :  extreme  loads  require  six-inch  widths.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  equipment:  10-ton  Buffalo 
roller,  $3,250;  10-ton  per  hour  crusher.  $875:  one  screen, 
$250:  one  dump  wagon,  $120:  total.  $4,495.  You  will  get 
more  for  the  expenditure  by  the  use  of  a  wide  tire  with  a 
lighter-built  road  than  to  allow  the  ordinary  narrow  tire 
to  rut  a  heavier  road.  In  connection  with  this,  it  is  of 
great  advantage  to  have  the  rear  axle  longer  than  the  front 
one,  thereby  doubling  the  work  of  rolling  the  surface. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Frederick  m.  power. 


NOTES  ON  SHIPPING  PRODUCE. 

I  grow  asparagus  and  peaches  for  market ;  asparagus 
shipped  by  express  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  markets 
and  occasionally  Massachusetts,  rate  being  $2.25  and  $2.50 
to  $2.75  per  100  pounds.  Asparagus  put  up  in  one  and  two- 
pound  bunches,  crates  holding  16  two-pound  or  32  one-pound. 
Peaches  shipped  by  express  mostly  to  Virginia  markets,  rate 
$1  per  100  pounds,  which  will  admit  three  crates  containing 
six  baskets  each.  k.  c.  r. 

Batesburg,  S.  C. 

I  ship  peaches  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  100  pounds  consisting 
of  three  crates,  six  cups  to  crate,  $1.15,  from  Chelsea,  Ga., 
depot  on  farm.  Beans,  Early  Valentine,  same,  $1.55  per 
100  pounds;  strawberries,  same.  I  have  never  shipped  any 
carloads;  wheat,  20  miles,  Chelsea  to  Kensington,  5  cents 
per  bushel.  I  have  12,000  peach  trees  to  bear  next  year; 
then  I  shall  ship  by  car.  I  raise  corn  and  pork,  but  our 
cotton  mills  give  a  market  at  home.  I  raised  this  year  130 
bales  cotton  ;  sell  it  at  home.  c.  d.  h. 

Summerville,  Ga. 

My  principal  crop  is  apples,  which  I  ship  to  the  London 
(England)  market.  The  cost  of  transportation  per  package 
of,  say  150  pounds,  from  my  station,  45  miles  from  the  sea¬ 
board,’  to  London,  is  about  95  cents,  exclusive  of  dock 
charges,  commission,  etc.,  which  bring  the  cost  per  barrel 
up  to  about  $1.25.  This  rate  on  a.  steamship  line  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  Dominion  Government  is  excessive  when 
compared  with  the  rates  on  fruit  shipped  to  the  British 
market  from  Boston  and  New  York.  The  local  freight  on 
apples  for  a  railway  haul  of  45  miles  is  about  20  cents 
per  100  pounds.  f.  c.  b. 

Falmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 

Bowie  is  situated  in  what  is  known  as  the  “Upper  Cross 
Timbers"  belt  in  Texas.  Fruit  and  truck  growing  is  becom¬ 
ing  quite  an  industry,  and  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it 
costs  so  much  to  transport  our  stuff  to  northern  markets 
would  be  a  highly  profitable  one.  As  it  is,  the  railroad  and 
express  companies  receive  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits. 
Express  rates  to  Colorado  points  average  about  $2  per  100 
pounds.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  we  receive  fairly 
good  returns  for  our  produce,  but  later  on  returns  begin  to 
come  in  about  like  this:  “Just  paid  charges;”  “Didn’t  pay 
charges,"  etc.  Wo  feel  confident  that  with  proper  organiza¬ 
tion  and  co-operation  among  our  fruit  and  truck  growers 
we  shall  be  able  to  get  better  rates  in  the  near  future. 

BIJRREU.  STEPHENS. 

Sec’y  Bowie  Fruit  and  Truck  Growers’  Association. 

The  Southern  Railroad  has  a  monopoly  here  and  has  no 
competition,  hence  makes  the  charges  as  high  as  possible. 
I  ship  honey  and  butter,  and  nave  shipped  some  peaches,  but 
shall  not  ship  anything  more  on  account  of  the  high  freight 
and  express  rates.  Freight  rates  from  Knoxville,  40  miles, 
are  35  cents  per  100  pounds;  express  rates  on  25  pounds  to 
Chattanooga,  80  miles,  35  cents,  and  they  will  smash  every¬ 
thing  if  possible,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  that  will  steal  part 
of  the  shipment.  The  Southern  Express  Company  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  express  business  through  the  South.  1  am 
only  a  small  shipper,  and  the  farmer  has  to  accept  the 
charges  or  not  ship  his  goods.  The  large  mills  and  factories 
get  a  rebate  on  all  the  freight  shipped,  while  the  farmer 
has  to  pay  the  extreme  rate.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  this 
country  is  a  parcels  post,  and  then  we  could  make  terms 
with  the  express  company.  On  account  of  the  heavy  freight 
charges  we  have  to  take  a  lower  price  for  what,  we  have  to 
sell  than  we  ought  to  receive.  R.  N.  R. 

Sweetwater,  Tenn. 


THE  FEED  SITUATION. 

We  do  not  look  to  see  mill  feeds  on  a  lower  basis  than  at 
present ;  in  fact,  we  expect  them  to  continue  on  about  the 
present  basis.  The  large  crop  will  be  against  their  getting 
higher,  and  the  reduced  output  of  the  mills  will  prevent  their 
getting  lower,  and  our  opinion  is  that  about  the  present 
range  will  prevail.  eagle  roller  mill  co. 

New  Ulm,  Minn. 

We  think  the  high  prices  on  wheat,  corn  and  oats  likely 
to  govern  throughout  the  crop  year  with  usual  fluctuations, 
but  with  the  advantage  in  favor  of  higher  prices  ruling  than 
have  ruled  thus  far.  The  mill  feed  situation  is  strong,  and 
as  the  prospect  is  for  general  shutting  down  of  mills,  north 
and  south,  the  output  will  be  curtailed,  and  values  will 
certainly  not  decline  in  consequence.  listman  mill  co. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

We  do  not  expect  to  see  mill  feed  very  much  lower  between 
this  and  January  1,  and  we  expect  to  see  higher  prices  after 
that  date,  as  we  expect  that  the  production  by  the  mills 

here  will  be  less  than  it  is  at  present.  All  kinds  of 

corn  products  we  expect  to  see  very  much  lower  than  the 

prices  ruling  now.  We  see  no  reason  to  expect  that  linseed 
meal  will  be  materially  lower  in  price  than  it  is  at  present. 
Cotton  seed  meal  we  do  not  handle,  and  gluten  feeds  are 
specialties  which  are  not  always  affected  by  the  general 
trend  of  raw  feeds.  The  sentiment  in  the  Northwest  is 
that  oats  are  as  cheap  at  present  as  we  can  expect  them 
to  be,  and  that  the  tendency  will  be  toward  higher  values 
from  this  on.  We  have  an  abundant  crop  of  bay,  which 
will  no  doubt  tend  to  keep  the  price  of  all  feeds  lower  than 
they  would  be  were  the  crop  of  hay  short.  We  figure  that 
there  is  hay  enough  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  more  than 
supply  the  wants  during  an  ordinary  Winter. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  w.  p.  devereux  co. 

The  discounting  of  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  that  has 
been  taking  place  for  the  past,  six  or  eight  weeks  has  had 
so  little  effect  in  reducing  the  price  of  mill  feed  that  we 
cannot  believe  the  actual  movement  of  the  corn  itself  will 
depress  the  value  of  this  article  any  further.  In  fact,  mill 
feed  has  had  a  rise  in  price  recently,  and  seems  to  be  on  a 
firmer  basis  than  for  some  time  past.  We  are  manufacturers 
of  mill  feed,  and  are  not  directly  conversant  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  affecting  the  value  of  linseed  meal,  cotton  seed  meal 
or  gluten,  but  believe  these  are  on  the  same  basis  of  value  as 
mill  feed,  and  are,  therefore,  not  likely  to  show  any  further 
decline  in  price.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  us  that  any 
effect  which  the  present  corn  crop  may  have  toward  cheap¬ 
ening  the  price  of  feed  the  coming  season  has  already  been 
discounted,  and  that  while  lower  prices  are  not  to  be  looked 
for,  an  advance  could  easily  be  established  if  a  large  export 
movement  of  corn  follows,  which  now  seems  to  be  very 
likely.  BLISS  MILLING  co. 

Seymour,  Ind. 


BUSINESS  BITS . 

The  Zenner  Disinfecting  Co.  announce  they  have  ready 
now  for  distribution  to  their  agricultural  friends  a  beautiful 
calendar  for  1905.  This  is  a  reproduction,  in  many  colors, 
of  the  famous  picture,  "Little  Miss  Zenoleum.”  Any  reader 
of  The  It.  NY.  can  have  a  copy  of  this  calendar  sent, 
charges  prepaid,  by  addressing  the  Zenner  Disinfectant 
Company,  100  Bates  street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Dorscli  all-steel  ice  plow  is  manufactured  in  five 
different  sizes,  each  size  cutting  and  marking  two  rows  at 
a  time.  The  Dorscli  plow  is  as  complete  an  implement  of 
its  kind  as  modern  ingenuity  and  experience  can  make.  A 
complete  and  fully  illustrated  catalogue,  just  issued,  will 
be  mailed  free,  on  request,  to  any  reader  of  this  publication 
who  writes  to  John  Dorscli  &  Sons,  226  Wells  street,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. 

Forti  important  sales  of  Holstein  bulls  are  reported  from 
Star  Farm,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  as  follows:  To  W.  II.  King,  of 
Massachusetts,  the  bull,  Abracoraa’s  De  Kol,  No.  33580.  To 
Homer  Utter.  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  a  bull  sired  by  Mercedes  .Tulip’s 
l’ietertje  Paul,  No.  29830,  a  son  of  Mercedes  .Tulip's 
Pietertje,  the  1900  world's  champion  cow  holding  an  A.  R.  O. 
record  of  29  pounds  five  ounces  of  butter  in  seven  days,  with 
an  average  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  milk  of  4.025.  Another 
sale  is  the  bull,  Lorina  Paul  DeKol,  No.  35756,  to  F.  B. 
Mills.  Another  sale  was  that  of  King  DeKol  2d,  No.  34767, 
to  Rev.  John  W.  Dennis.  Deposit,  N.  Y.  The  actual  sales 
from  Star  Farm  herd  since  October  19  have  amounted  to 
$4,000.  A  lesser  herd  would  soon  be  depleted  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  shipments,  but  from  this  great  herd  of  over  250  head 
Mr.  Bronson  is  able  to  supply  the  demands,  and  that  with¬ 
out  Impoverishing  the  herd, 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

A  CALIFORNIA  THANKSGIVING. 

Is  this  Thanksgiving?  November, 

With  the  tender  green  of  the  hills 
Splashed  with  deep  gold  of  poppies 
While  sweet  the  meadow-lark  trills? 
Thanksgiving — and  violets  blooming? 

O,  by  some  wizard's  device 
The  year  has  skipped  those  pages 
Of  the  almanac's  “snow  and  ice"  ! 

November?  And  sunshine  pouring 
From  a  cloudless  turquoise  sky 
While  steeped  in  a  trance  of  languor 
Warm,  golden  hours  drift  by? 

Gardens  ablaze  with  color, 

And  fragrant  as  vanished  June 
Masking  in  robes  of  Summer ; 

Can  Winter  come — and  soon? 

Where  are  those  dark,  cold  mornings 
With  rime  of  hoar-frost  white. 

The  bare  and  leafless  branches 

That  moaned  in  the  gales  of  night? 
Those  gray  days  slowly  dying 
In  an  angry  flame  of  red, 

While  keen  the  flash  of  starlight 
In  the  steely  blue  o'erhead? 

That  is  November  !  Thanksgiving 
Brings  snow  to  drift  and  hide 
Brown  hills,  while  merry  sleigh-bells 
Brings  rovers  home  to  bide. 

This  in  the  land  of  sunshine 
Seems  Indian  Summer's  prime, 

With  the  frost’s  destroying  fingers 
Stayed  by  a  smiling  Time. 

— Ella  M.  Sexton  in  Sunset  Magazine. 

* 

Try  a  wooden  potato  masher  for  cream¬ 
ing  together  butter  and  sugar  for  cake. 
If  the  mixing  bowl  is  slightly  warmed, 
and  the  masher  used  in  the  accustomed 

manner,  the  work  is  greatly  shortened. 

* 

Warmed-over  meat  may  be  served  in  a 
shortcake,  as  a  pleasant  variation  from 
plain  hash  or  mince.  Chop  the  meat  and 
simmer  in  a  well-seasoned  gravy.  Make 
a  shortcake  with  biscuit  dough,  and  pour 
the  meat,  piping  hot,  over  it. 

* 

Among  new  furs  we  saw  recently  muffs 
and  flat  tippets  of  Russian  calf;  muffs 
were  $10  and  tippets  $12.50.  They  looked 
as  though  made  from  an  ordinary  red- 
and-white  barnyard  bossy.  They  are  in¬ 
tended  especially  for  automobile  wear. 

* 

Some  handsome  baby’s  afghans  are 
crocheted  in  eiderdown  wool,  which  is 
very  fluffy  and  warm.  Shell  stitch  is  used, 
large  shells  alternately  of  blue  and  white 
or  pink  and  white,  with  a  band  to  run 
ribbon  through,  and  a  star  stitch  border 
fringed  with  interwoven  loops  of  chain 
stitch.  In  the  stores  these  afghans  are 
priced  at  $2  each. 

* 

Newspaper  reports  say  that  the  only 
candidate  for  the  office  of  constable  in  one 
Colorado  town  is  the  wife  of  a  well- 
known  cattleman;  she  is  the  mother  of  12 
children,  and  is  said  to  be  sufficiently 
athletic  to  make  any  arrest.  If.  she  is 
able  to  bring  up  that  bunch  of  12  children 
in  the  way  they  should  go  we  think  she  is 
entitled  to  a  more  distinguished  office  than 
that  of  a  mere  constable. 


Colonial  brass  buckle.  This  style,  in  all 
colors,  costs  $1.50.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  belt  with  narrow  back  and  deeper 
front  is  distinctly  unflattering  to  the  fig¬ 
ure.  A  narrow  belt  of  soft  Russia  leath¬ 
er,  laid  in  pleats  running  under  a  brass 
buckle,  is  lined  with  Dresden  silk,  and 
costs  $3.  The  owner  of  a  handsome  belt 
buckle  can  use  it  with  a  variety  of  belt 
ribbons,  using  one  of  those  little  metal 
girdle  formers,  costing  15  cents,  to  widen 
the  back.  After  fitting  the  girdle  former 
at  the  right  place,  it  is  well  to  put  a  little 
marking  stitch  at  the  edge  of  the  ribbon, 
on  either  side;  this  is  hidden  when  the 
edge  is  slipped  over  the  metal,  and  saves 
much  time  in  changing  a  ribbon. 

* 

Embroidery  bandings  are  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  collars,  cuffs  and  down  the 
fronts  of  waists,  the  effect  being  very  good 
on  plain  dark  shirt  waist  suits.  A  great 
many  styles  are  used.  Among  them  is  an 
imitation  of  Maltese  lace,  blue  and  white, 
ecru  and  white,  or  plain  white,  at  35  cents 
a  yard.  A  scalloped  band  of  broderie 
anglaise,  white,  is  30  to  45  cents  a  yard ; 
black  and  white  90  cents.  Very  dainty  are 
hemstitched  bands  of  organdie,  edged  with 
feather  stitching  in  white,  black  or  colors, 
at  25  cents  a  yard.  Bands  of  organdie  or 
fine  lawn,  with  hand-made  hem  and  tucks, 
are  practically  no  expense,  since  they  can 
often  be  made  from  scraps.  They  not 
only  add  daintiness  to  a  woolen  gown,  but 
they  also  save  wear  and  soil,  and  are  often 
a  wonderful  freshener  to  a  partly  worn 
waist. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Coats  with  narrow  vest  fronts  make  one 
of  the  smartest  of  all  models  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season.  No.  4868  is  exceptionally  de¬ 
sirable,  as  it  is  fitted  by  means  of  the 
seams  which  extend  to  the  shoulder  and 
give  tapering  lines  to  the  figure.  As  il¬ 
lustrated  it  is  made  of  nut  bro\vn  broad¬ 
cloth  with  the  vest  of  velvet  and  trimming 
of  fancy  braid,  but  all  suitings  and  all  ma¬ 
terials  for  separate  coats  are  appropriate 
and  the  vest  can  be  of  contrasting  cloth, 
silk  brocade  or  velvet  as  may  be  preferred. 
The.  coat  is  made  with  fronts,  that  are 
cut  in  two  portions  each,  backs,  side-backs 
and  under-arm  gores,  the  side-backs  being 
lapped  over  on  to  the  backs  below  the 
waist  line.  The  sleeves  are  the  new  ones 
which  are  full  at  the  shoulders,  but  plain 
at  the  wrists,  where  they  are  finished  with 


4868  Coat  with  Vest  Front,  32  to  42  bu»t. 


Shaded  silk  girdles,  fitted  high  in  the 
back,  are  new  and  graceful.  They  are 
made  of  silk  that  shades  from  deep-col¬ 
ored  edges  to  a  paler  tone  at  the  center. 
Sometimes  they  are  varying  tones  of  the 
same  color,  as  from  pale  azure  to  marine 
blue,  or  from  burnt  rose  to  terra  cotta, 
or  they  may  shade  from  brown  into  blue 
or  green.  The  back  is  boned  and.  fitted 
high  with  three  rows  of  shirring;  in 
front  the  belt  is  again  shirred  into  a  large 
Empire  buckle,  the  end  of  the  silk  being 
cut  into  a  point,  and  hemstitched.  These 
girdles,  which  are  very  wide  and  cling¬ 
ing,  cost  $4  each.  It  must  not  be  imag¬ 
ined,  because  of  the  favor  given  to  .silk 
belts,  that  leather  is  out  of  vogue,  only  the 
leather  belts  have  changed  their  appear¬ 
ance  greatly  from  the  old  strap  style. 
They  are  usually  wide,  with  girdle  back, 
but  we  also  see  a  new  style  with  narrow 
back  and  wide  front  held  by  a  large  plain 


roll-over  cuffs.  The  narrow  vest  is  sepa¬ 
rate  and  attached'  under  the  fronts,  the 
closing  being  made  at  the  center.  The 
quantity  of  materia]  required  for  the  me¬ 
dium  size  is  4J4  yards  27  inches  wide,  2^4 
yards  44  inches  wide  or  2/2  yards  52 
inches  wide,  with  J4  yard  of  velvet  and 
2'A  yards  of  braid  to  make  as  illustrated. 
The  pattern  4868  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32. 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measure ; 
price  10  cents. 

The  coat  of  three-quarter  length  will  be 
greatly  worn  in  many  variations.  No. 
4806  is  especially  designed  for  traveling, 
touring  and  the  like,  and  is  loose  and 
ample.  As  illustrated  the  material  is 
cravenette  cloth  stitched  with  silk,  but  all 
the  materials  that  are  used  for  garments 
of  the  sort  are  equally  appropriate.  The 
coat  is  made  with  fronts  and  back  and  is 
shaped  by  means  of  shoulder  and  under¬ 
arm  seams.  The  fullness  at  the  back  is 


confined  by  a  strap,  which  is  attached  by 
buttons  at  the  waist  line,  and  the  closing 
is  made  in  double  breasted  style.  The 
sleeves  are  wide  and  ample,  gathered  into 
roll-over  cuffs  and  the  neck  is  finished  in 
regulation  coat  style.  The  quantity  of 


material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
6JA  yards  27  inches  wide,  3J4  yards  44 
inches  wide  or  3JX  yards  52  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  4806  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32, 
34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inch  bust  measure; 
price  10  cents. _ 

Warm  Feet. 

The  first  of  the  Winter  we  put  woolen 
stockings  on  the  child,  but  her  shoes 
were  of  leather  with  thin  soles.  Conse¬ 
quently  her  feet  were  cold  and  damp.  If 
she  went  out  of  doors,  even  with  leggings 
and  rubbers  on,  when  she  came  in  her  feet 
would  be  like  ice.  When  the  snow  came 
we  did  not  dare  to  let  her  go  out  on  it 
at  all.  She  had  two  colds,  and  the  last 
one  hung  on  a  long  time.  We  tried  to 
get  felt  shoes  for  her,  but  tliey  were  not  to 
be  had  at  the  shoe  store.  At  last  we  sent 
to  a  well-known  firm  who  make  felt  shoes, 
and  ordered  a  pair  for  $1.  a  half  size 
larger  than  the  leather  ones  she  was  wear¬ 
ing.  They  came  by  mail  rn  a  few  days. 
They  were  button  boots,  of  navy  blue 
felt,  with  gray  felt  soles,  and  black 
leather  toe-caps  and  back-stays.  They 
were  very  neat  and  pretty  and  fitted  well. 
Best  of  all,  they  kept  the  child’s  feet  dry 
and  warm.  Just  as  soon  as  her  feet  were 
kept  warm,  her  cold  began  to  get  better. 
Now.  with  rubbers  and  leggings  on,  she 
can  run  around  on  the  snow  with  com¬ 
fort.  Indeed,  one  day  she  stayed  out  half 
an  hour  with  the  thermometer  at  15,  and 
then  did  not  want  to  come  indoors.  I 
know  another  child  who  wears  cotton 
stockings  and  thin  leather  shoes,  and  her 
feet  are  icy  cold  most  of  the  time.  She 
is  sick  occasionally,  and  is  nervous  and 
irritable,  and  I  think  it  more  than  likely 
that  her  improper  footwear  is  partly  to 
blame.  I  think  some  people  might  hesi¬ 
tate  about  getting  felt  shoes  for  their  chil¬ 
dren,  fearing  they  would  look  clumsy,  but 
this  is  certainly  not  the  case  with  these 
pretty  little  blue  shoes. 


SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


Baking 

Powder 


that  makes  the 

Delicious  Biscuit, 
Griddle  Cake 
and  Doughnut 


LARKIN 

PREMIUMS 

Furnish  Homes 

FREE 


Factory  -  to  -  Fam  i  1  y 
money  than  you  think. 


Quartered  Oak  China 
Cabinet. 

Golden  Oak  polish  finish; 
Bird’s-eye  Maple  back. 


dealing  saves  more 
Purchase  a  supply 
of  Larkin  Laundry 
and  Toilet  Soaps, 
•Toilet  Articles, 
Flavoring  Ex¬ 
tracts  and  other 
Household  Necessi¬ 
ties,  and  receive  the 
many  middlemen’s 
saved  profits  and 
expenses  in  a  valu¬ 
able  premium  free. 
You  get  a  retail 
value  of  $20.00 
with  each  $10.00 
purchase  —  just 
twice  what  the 
retailer  gives  you. 

Larkin  Premiums 
are  easily  earned 
by  selling  Larkin 
Products  among 
friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Try  it. 


WE  REWARD  YOU 


\ 

for  organizing  a  Larkin  Club-of-Ten.  A  popu¬ 
lar  plan,  easily  conducted,  by  which  ten  fam¬ 
ilies  profit  in  obtaining  the  Larkin  Products 
and  Premiums  for  81.00  a  month.  Ask  alx>ut  it. 


QUALITY 

Larkin  Prod¬ 
ucts  areof  high¬ 
est  quality  — 
the  result  of 
twenty-  nine 
years’  exten¬ 
sive  manufac¬ 
turing  experi¬ 
ence.  Larkin 
Premiums  are 
of  the  best 
workmanship 
and  finish. 
They  give  com¬ 
fort  and  pleas¬ 
ure  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  homes. 

Thirty  Days’ 
Trial ;  absolute 
satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


THE  HIGHEST 


Quartered-Oak  Combined 
Bookcase  and  Writing-Desk. 

Roomy  and  complete.  Golden 
Oak,  hand-rubbed  finish. 


Write  for  Premium  List  No.  100. 


It’s  full  of  interest — over  600  premium  offers, 
everything  most  homes  require. 


Z/arkzrt  Co. 

Established,  1876.  Buffalo,  N.  F. 


Butchering 

Time 


No.  26-4  Qts.  Price,  $5.60 


It’s  surprising  how  much  time  and 
work  can  be  saved  by  using  proper 
utensils.  On  butchering  day  an  Enter¬ 
prise  Sausage  Stutter  is  a  great  saver 
and  a  big  help.  No  other  machine 
does  the  work  so  well  as  the 


ENTERPRISE 


Sausage  Stuffer 

The  corrugated  spout  prevents  air 
entering  casing,  thus  assuring  preser¬ 
vation  of  sausage.  It’s  so  simple,  so 
easily  managed  and  cleaned.  Takes 
but  a  minute  to  convert  it  into  a  per¬ 
fect  Lard  Press. 

An  Enterprise  Sausage  Stuffer,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  Enterprise  Meat  Chop¬ 
per,  makes  a  complete  butchering  out¬ 
fit  unequaled  for  quality  and  quantity 
of  work  performed.  You’re  “killing 
time”  everyday  you  go  without  them. 
Buy  now,  and  be  sure  to  ask  for  “En¬ 
terprise”  machines. 

Sold  by  all  hardware  dealers  and  general  stores . 
Send  4  cents  in  stamps  for  the  “Enterprising 
Housekeeper,”  containing  200  recipes.  Free 
catalog  of  Household  Helps,  mailed  on  request. 


ENTERPRISE  MFG.  CO.  of  PA. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1904. 
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Some  Tested  Recipes. 

Salad  Dressing  Without  Oil. — Piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Heat  in  granite 
basin,  add  sifted  flour  till  thick.  Then  add 
one  cupful  of  milk.  When  smooth  add 
one  cupful  vinegar;  two  eggs  (beaten); 
salt,  pepper,  red  or  black,  mustard,  sea¬ 
soned  as  you  wish;  one  tablespoon  of 
sugar.  Cook  till  thick.  The  addition  of  a 
half  cupful  of  well-beaten  sour  or  sweet 
cream  will  be  found  excellent.  This  dress¬ 
ing  on  potatoes,  cucumbers,  lettuce  or 
beets  makes  a  most  palatable  salad.  The 
friend  who  gave  this  says  it  is  a  dress¬ 
ing  that  will  keep  for  some  time.  She 
always  keeps  a  jar  of  it  on  hand.  The 
left-over  dish  of  beets,  peas  or  string 
beans  is  put  in  the  potato  salad  for  sup¬ 
per. 

Blackberry  Jam  Cake. — 1)4  cupful  su¬ 
gar;  one-half  cupful  butter;  four  eggs; 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  loppered  milk;  one 
small  teaspoonful  soda;  two  cupfuls  flour; 
one  teaspoonful  cinnamon;  one  quarter 
cloves  and  nutmeg.  Stir  in  one  cupful  of 
blackberry  jam.  Bake  in  layers.  Put 
together  with  a  white  frosting.  The  wo¬ 
man  who  gave  me  this  recipe  says  it  is 
a  cake  that  will  keep  for  some  time. 

Pressed  Meat. — An  excellent  dish  of 
cold  meat  is  easily  prepared  from  cold 
boiled  beef.  Put  the  meat  through  the 
food  chopper.  Add  one  quarter  as  many 
cracker  crumbs,  which  have  also  been 
run  through  the  grinder.  Of  course,  one 
may  use  a  greater  or  less  amount  if 
desired.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a 
hint  of  prepared  mustard.  Moisten  with 
thickened  giavy,  left  from  dinner.  Press 
in  a  square  tin.  By  supper  time,  it  will 
be  pressed  sufficiently  to  admit  of  being 
cut  into  neat  slices.  Another  easily  pre¬ 
pared  dish  is  made  as  follows:  Boil  six 
eggs  for  ten  minutes.  When  cold  cut  in 
pieces  with  a  silver  knife.  Add  to  the 
eggs  a  small  box  of  deviled  ham.  Mix 
thoroughly,  press.  The  ham  is  too  highly 
spiced  to  suit  all  tastes,  but  by  adding 
the  eggs  it  makes  a  dish  that  most  will 
relish.  This  may  be  served  alone  or  as 
a  filling  for  sandwiches. 

Cornstarch  Cake. — One  cupful  white  su¬ 
gar;  one-half  cupful  butter;  one-half  cup¬ 
ful  milk;  one-half  cupful  cornstarch;  one 
cupful  flour;  1)4  teaspoontul  baking  pow¬ 
der;  whites  of  four  eggs,  beaten  stiff. 

HELEN  C.  ANDREWS. 

Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters 

It  has  been  such  a  busy  Autumn  that  I 
have  not  had  time  to  write,  for  since 
I  have  waked  up  to  it,  and  looked  round 
for  some  way  to  earn  a  little  independent 
pocket  money,  several  things  have  come 
to  me  in  that  line.  Mrs.  Judkins,  who 
is  a  Boston  woman,  and  wife  of  one  of 
the  scientific  men,  came  to  ask  me  if  I 
could  make  jelly  of  haws.  It  was  certain 
kinds  of  our  native  hawthorns  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  best  results,  and  she  wanted  a 
few  pots  for  a  luncheon  she  was  going  to 
have  when  she  went  back  to  Boston,  and 
to  present  to  some  friends.  I  went  to  the 
pasture  for  the  haws,  and  she  brought 
me  the  sugar;  I  didn’t  feel  very  sure, 
but  it  turned  out  a  bright  .red  jelly,  and 
she  was  well  satisfied  and  paid  me  $5  for 
my  work,  which  was  clear  gain. 

Then  Mrs.  Nelson,  who  had  been  in 
the  mountains  all  Summer,  had  brought 
home  such  a  fine  pattern  for  a  golf 
sweater,  as  she  called  it,  and  though  there 
wasn’t  any  golf  here  she  wanted  two 
made  for  her  daughters  as  a  Christmas 
present,  and  asked  me  to  do  it.  “For,” 
she  said,  “1  know  you  have  lots  of  time, 
Charity.”  But  it  was  only  by  working 
early  and  late  that  I  managed  to  accom¬ 
plish  it.  and  then  Minty  grumbled  that  I 
used  too  much  kerosene.  As  the  pattern 
is  such  a  good  one,  I  will  give  it  here: 

Lady’s  cable-stitch  golf  sweater,  made 
of  one  pound  of  Germantown  yarn:  One 
pair  steel  needles,  No.  15;  one  pair  rub 
ber  needles.  No.  4 ;  cast  on  72  stitches, 
knit  2,  purl  2,  alternately  for  band  1)4 
inch  deep.  Take  rubber  needles,  purl  2, 
knit  2,  pur]  2,  knit  5 ;  repeat  to  end  of 
row;  repeat  for  10  rows;  11th  row,  purl 
2,  knit  2,  purl  2,  slip  3  stitches  on  spare 
needle,  increase  by  knitting  the  front  and 
back  of  the  next  stitch,  push  the  3 
stitches  forward,  and  knit ;  repeat  to  end 
of  row;  knit  forward  and  back  according 
to  pattern  for  10  more  rows. 

23d  row :  Make  cable  twist  as  before, 
slipping  4  stitches  and  increasing  on  the 
next. 

24th  :  Knit  and  purl  back  according  to 
pattern;  knit  10  rows  more. 

35th:  Slip  4  stitches  on  spare  needle 
and  increase  in  next. 

36th :  Knit  and  purl  back.  This  brings 
the  pattern  up  to  required  grouping.  The 


cable  has  now  8  stitches  which  is  to  be 
kept  up  through  the  entire  garment  with 
cable  twist  at  regular  intervals.  Make 
5  cable  twists  in  length ;  then  decrease 
as  follows:  1st  row  of  6th  twist,  purl  1, 
knit  2  together,  knit  1.  Knit  across  until 
within  3  stitches  of  end,  knit  2  together, 
purl  1.  Repeat  till  5  stitches  are  taken 
off  each  end ;  this  ends  the  decreasing. 
Continue  until  the  back  is  8  cable  twists 
in  length ;  knit  23  stitches  on  each  end, 
binding  off  the  intervening  stitches  for 
neck.  Knit  the  shoulder  piece  1)4  cable. 
Then  cast  on  56  stitches  for  neck  in  front, 
complete  cable  and  knit  4  more  cable 
twists,  then  cast  on  I!)  stitches  for  under 
arm,  knit  5  more  cable  twists.  Then  knit 
from  front  till  within  28  stitches;  turn  and 
knit  back  each  time,  leaving  4  more  stitches 
on  needle;  repeat  till  there  are  28  stitches 
left  to  knit  toward  the  front  cabling  at 
regular  intervals.  Take  steel  needles  at 
under  arm  seam,  rib  2  and  2  for  2S 

stitches,  rib  2  together  14  times,  rib  3  to¬ 

gether  10  times,  rib  4  together  3  times, 
rib  the  band  1)4  inch  deep. 

For  sleeve,  pick  up  90  stitches  on  rub¬ 
ber  needles,  knit  6  cable  twists,  narrow 

1  stitch  on  each  end  of  needle  as  for 

back  everjf  5th  row.  Continue  narrow¬ 
ing  till  there  are  64  stitches,  knit  13 
cable  twists.  Take  steel  needles  and  rib 
cuff  the  desired  length.  For  collar,  120 
stitches  on  steel  needles  the  desired  width, 
sew  up,  and  face  with  ribbon. 

One  was  in  dark  crimson  and  the  other 
in  royal  blue,  and  they  certainly  will  make 
comfortable  and  handsome  Christmas 
gifts.  A  good  knitter  can  make  one  in 
10  days,  but  each  one  took  me  two  weeks. 
That  word  Christmas  calls  up  memories 
of  the  dear  dead  past  before  Father  went 
away,  and  when  I  was  something  to  some¬ 
body.  1  think  that  is  the  secret  of  many 
a  lonely  woman's  dissatisfaction  with  life, 
the  feeling  that  she  is  unimportant;  the 
need  of  being  “something  to  somebody.” 
And  for  those  who  have  loved  and  lost 
the  holidays  are  especially  trying.  How 
we  enjoy  them  before  trouble  comes!  But 
afterwards  they  are  only  the  anniversaries 
of  saddest  memories.  The  children  are 
already  anticipating  its  joys,  and  I  think 
the  Christmas  spirit,  with  most  grown-up 
people  is  to  make  the  children  happy.  So 
I  listen  to  their  talk  of  the  things  they 
hope  Santa  Claus  will  bring,  and  work 
away  on  Mamie  Nelson’s  golf  waist  with 
the  knowled  e  that  by  so  doing  they  can 
have  their  little  wishes  gratified.  Cleve¬ 
land  counted  the  days  the  other  evening, 
and  Grant  wished  “Santa  would  hurry,” 
but  Sherman  made  a  somersault  on  the 
kitchen  floor  and  shouted:  “Hurrah  for 
old  Santa  Clans,  but  it  isn’t  time  for  him 
vet,”  and,  like  half  the  pleasure  in  life, 
the  best  part  is  often  in  the  anticipation. 

CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 


HAD  TO  HIDE  IT 

A  mother  wrote  us  recently 
that  she  had  to  keep  Scott’s 
Emulsion  under  lock  and  key 
— her  children  used  to  drink 
it  whenever  her  back  was 
turned.  Strange  that  children 
should  like  something'  that  is 
so  good  for  them.  It’s  usu¬ 
ally  the  other  way.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  makes  children 
comfortable,  makes  them  fat 
and  rosv-cheeked.  Perhaps 
that’s  why  they  like  it  so 
much — they  know  it  makes 
them  feel  good. 

We'll  send  you  a  sample,  free 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


Brighter  than  gas  or  elec-  w  1 
tricity,  and  cost  less  than  koro- 
sene  No  smoke,  no  dirt,  no  smell. 
Save  money  and  have  better  light 
by  writing  now  for  our  special  in¬ 
troductory  offer.  Any  of  our 
lamps  sent  on  trial,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Our  agents  make 
$200  to  $:i00  a  month.  W  rite  today 
for  catalog,  prices  andspecialoffer. 
218  Superior  Mfg.  Co.. 
SecoudSt.,  Aon  Arbor, Mich. 
■■■ 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
K.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•'a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Cheap 
are  as  good  as 
cheap  lamp- 
chimneys. 

Macbeth. 


If  you  use  a  wrong  chimney,  you  lose  a 
good  deal  of  both  light  and  comfort,  and 
waste  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  a  lamp  on 
chimneys. 

Do  you  want  the  Index  ?  Write  me. 

MAC3ETH,  Pittsburgh. 


^  SAVE  '/2  your  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

ROCHESTER  RADI5TOR 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace.  Price  from  $2  to 
$12.  Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

S9  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Ask 
1/mir 
dealer 
for  it. 

Polish. 


Trade-Mark . 

Is  Guaranteed  to  go  twice  as  far 
as  paste  or  liquid  polishes.  X-ltny  is  the 
ORIC  I  N  A  L  Powdered  Stove 

It  gives  a  quirk,  brilliant  lustre  and  Poes 
Sot  I!  tor  n  Off.  Sample  sent  if  you  address  Dept.  P 
.  . .  .  t».,  78  If  “  “  ‘ 


hAtlONT,  €0111,1  SS  &  CO.,  Ak-ls 


Hudson  St.,  New  York. 


One  cent  a  pound 
for  best  hard  soap 

Cheap  enough,  isn’t  it?  Good  soap,  too— you 
can’t  get  better.  Contains  no  rosin,  lime  or  clay 
that  injures  the  skin  and  clothes — nothing  but 
cne  can  of 

Banner  Lye 

that  you  can  get  from  your  grocer  or  druggist 
for  10  cents,  and  5 Vt  pounds  of  clean  kitchen 
grease.  Takes  only  ten  minutes  to  make  10 
po'  nds  of  hard  soap  or  20  gallons  of  soft  soap. 
No  boiling  or  large  kettles. 

Dirt  and  Disease 

can  be  kept  out  of  your  home  by  using  Banner 
Lye.  Best  and  cheapest 
cleanser  and  disinfect¬ 
ant,  rot  only  in  the  home, 
but  the  dairy  and  stable, 
and  for  all  cleaning  and 
washing. 

Banner  Lye  is  not  old- 
style  lye.  Odorless  and 
colorless.  Easy  to  u  e — 
patented  safety  package 
that  is  readily  opened 
and  el'sed  so  that  a  little 
at  a  time  may  be  used. 

Writs  for  booklet  “  Uses 
of  Banner  Lye.” 

The  l’enn  Chemical  Works  Philadelphia  USA 


Clubbing  List. 

1904=1905. 

We  can  save  you  money  on  any  paper  or  magazine 
We  give  you  a  list  below.  If  you  do  not  find  all  you 
want  here,  send  us  a  list,  and  we  will  quote  you  price 
by  return  mail.  It  will  save  you  trouble  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  us  at  one  time.  The  price  opposite 
each  paper  is  our  price  to  you  for  it.  Every  order 
must,  of  course,  include  asubscription  to  The  Kura  l 
Nkyv- Yorker  at  $1.  To  make  up  a  list  start  with 
The  K.  N.-Y.  at  $1,  then  take  as  many  of  the  others 
as  you  need  at  price  opposite  each. 

American  Bee  Journal,  Chicago.  Ill . 

American  Boy,  Detroit,  Mich . 

American  Poultry  Journal,  Chicago.  Ill . 

American  Sheep  Breeder,  Chicago,  Ill. . 

American  Swineherd,  Chicago.  Ill . 

American  Queen,  New  York . 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Boston.  Mass . . . 

Ave  Maria.  Notre  Dame,  lnd . 

Babyhood,  New  York .  . . . 

Baptist  Union,  Chicago,  111 .  . .’ 

Blade,  Toledo,  O .  .  !.!!. 

Century,  New  York . 

Cincinnati  Weekly  Gazette,  Cincinnati,  6... .... 

Cleveland  Daily  World,  Cleveland,  O  . 

Cleveland  Leader,  Cleveland,  O . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  O . 

Commercial  Tribune,  Cincinnati,  O . 

Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga . " 

Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  Irvington,  N.  Y . )))) 

Courant  (Daily,  Hartford,  Conn . 

Courant  (Semi-Weekly),  Hartford,  Conn . . 

Courier,  Buffalo,  N.  Y . . 

Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ky . ).)))'' 

Democrat  and  Chronicle,  Rochester.  N.  Y  ....))) 

Dispatch,  Pittsburg,  Pa . . 

Enquirer,  Cincinnati.  O . ))))) 

Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York . 

Everywhere,  Now  York . 

Family  Herald  and  Weekly  Star, Montreal)  Can. 

Farm  Poultry,  Boston.  Mass . 

Forum,  New  York . )..))))) 

Four-Track  News,  New  York.)  e  e  to  J  a  n.  i,  1905 

1  After  Jan.  1, 1905. 

Frank  Leslie's  Monthly,  New  York . 

Free  Press,  Daily,  Detroit,  Mich . ) 

Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O . 

Globe  Democrat  (Weekly),  St.  Louis,  Mo.. . 

Golden  Days,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Good  Literature.  New  York .  ] 

Gospel  News, Cleveland,  O . 

Grape  Belt,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y . ))))’))))) 

Harper's  Bazar,  New  York . )'))))) 

Harper's  Magazine,  New  York  . .  . 

Harper’s  Weekly,  New  York . ),))'“ 

Hoard’s  Dairyman,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wls. ’ 
Holstein- Friesian  Register,  Brattleboro,  Vt...  ’ 

Horae  Journal,  Boston,  Mass . 

Horseman  and  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Chicago) ' ) " 

Horse  Review.  Chicago.  Ill . 

Horse  World,  Buffalo,  N.  Y .  )))))) 

Housekeeper,  Minneapolis,  Minn..  .))))). 

Housewife,  New  York . )).’.)) 

Inter  Ocean,  Chicago,  111 .  )))))) 

Irrigation  Age  and  Drainage  Journal  ...))).))) 

Judge,  New  York . 

Journal  (Daily),  Boston,  Mass. .  .  .  .  .  .  ....  .. 

Leslie's  Weekly,  New  York . 

Lippincott's  Magazine.  Philadelphia,  Pa).) 

Little  Folks,  New  York . ) 

Living  Church,  Milwaukee.  Wis. .)))) )  )))))))))) 

News  and  Courier,(8emi-Weekly ICharleston.S.C. 

North  American  Review,  New  York .  . 

Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  Dayton,  O . ))) 

Outing,  New  York  City . 

Outlook,  The,  New  York . . 

Pictorial  Review,  New  York  City . . 

Pilgrim,  Battle  Creek,  Mich . 

Pioneer  Press  (Weekly,)  St.  Paul,  Minn  ..  .  .  .  . 

Poultry  Keeper,  Quincy,  111 . 

Press,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Puck,  New  York .  ..)))))))).) 

Register,  Wheeling,  W.  Va . ).))..)))))))))) 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal,. Quincy,  Ill 
Republican,  The  (Weekly),  Springtield,  Mass....' 

Review  of  Reviews,  New  York . 

Sabbath  Reading,  New  York . ).)))) 

Seientitlc  American,  New  York .  .))))))))) 

Scribner’s  Magazine,  New  York .  ),)')) 

Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  lnd.  . 

Sports  of  the  Times,  New  York . 

Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo .  . 

St.  Nicholas,  New  York .  . 

Success,  New  York . 

Sunday-School  Times,  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

Swine  Breeder’s  Journal,  Indianapolis,  lnd  . .  , 

Table  Talk,  Philadelphia.  Pa . 

Thriee-a- \V eek  Tribune,  New  York . 

Toledo  News-Bee,  Toledo,  O . 

Tribune  Review.  New  York .  ’)”’ 

Twentieth  Century  Home, Irvington,  N  Y.  ).  .  .’.’ 

Vick’s  Floral  Guide,  Rochester . 

Witness,  New  York . . ' 

Wool  Markets  and  Sheep,  Chicago,  Ill .  .).)))'))) 

World,  Tri-Weekly.  New  York . 

World’s  Work.  New  York . 

Young  People's  Weekly,  Elgin,  111 . .A.).').’ 

Youths’  Companion .  . 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  NEW  YORK 

A  GOOD  COMBINATION. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker,  1  year . $1.00 

New  Poultry  Book,  The  Business 

Hen . . 

The  Jersey  Bulletin,  1  year .  l.oo 


All  three  for  $1.85. . 


£2.75 


QR  for  this  large 

handsome 
““““  steel  range 

without  high  closet  or  reservoir.  With 
large,  high,  roomy,  warming  closet  and 
reservoir, just  as  shown  in  cut,  $1  1.95. 
Reservoir  is  porcelain  on  inside,  asbestos 
covered  on  outside.  Heavy  cast  top  with  6 
full  size  cooking  holes.  Large  roomy  oven, 
regular 8- 18size.  (We  have  9styles  ofsteel 
and  cast  ranges  with  much  larger  andsmall- 
er  ovens,  sizes  to  suit  all. ) 
The  body  is  made  of  cold 
rolled  steel,  top  and  all  cast¬ 
ings  ofbest  pig  iron.  Crate; 
we  usei  mproved  duplex  grate, 
burns  wood  or  coal.  Nickel 
band  on  front  of  main  top; 
brackets  and  tea  shelves  on 
closet;  band  andornament  onreservoir; 
oven  door,  etc.  Are  highly  polished,, 
making  the  range  an  ornament  to 


$2 


■95  o0,u,‘Ws,dL  Write 

1  Heater 


just  as  illustrated.  Burns 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 
Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body, 
heavy  cast  base,  large  cast 
feed  door,  ash  pit  door  and 
ash  pan,  swing  top,  screw 
draft- regulator.  Polished 
urn,  nickel  top  ring,  name 
plate,  foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kind.* 
Hot  blast,  air  tights,  the 
kind  that  retails  for  $3.00, 
for  80c.  Base  burners 
at  l/i  the  regular  price 


OUR  TERMS  l 


any  home. 

are  the  most  liberal) 
over  made.  Wewill  shipyou 

. —  .  __  - - any  range  orstove,  guarantee, 

it  to  be  perfectm  construction  and  material  and  we  guarantee  it  to'  _ 

reach  you  inperfect  condition.  You  can  pay  for  it  after  you  receive  it.  You  can  take  II 
Into  your  own  homo  and  use  II  30  lull  days.  If  you  do  not  find  it  to  be  exactly  as  represented  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
In  every  way,  and  the  biggest  bargainin  astove  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  and  equal  to  stoves  that  retail  for  double  our  crice. 
you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won’t  be  out  one  single  cent.  1 

CUT  THIS  “AD”  OUT  1 


ays,  so  yo 

and  sendi  tto  us  and  we  will  mail  you  our  free  Stove  Catalog.  It  explains  ourterms  fully 

,  .  _  tells  you  how  to  order.  Don't  buy  a  atove  of  any  kind  until  you  get  our  new  laroa 

Stove  Catalogue  lor  1  904  and  1  905  and  see  our  MADUIM  CMI*TU  DUIAIilA 

liberal  terms  and  tho  lowest  prices  ovor  made.  Ill  AVI  Vila  will  I  |  fl  Vila  VIllvAvlUa 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  prices  at  New  York. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  Winter...  —  @1.18% 

No.  1,  Northern  N.  Y .  —  @1.26% 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed .  —  @  6 9% 

Oats,  mixed  .  —  @  35 

Rye,  new  .  —  @  81 

Barley  .  —  @  46 

FEED. 

Flour  middlings  .  23.00@  26.00 

Bran  .  2l.00@  24.00 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Ilay,  prime  .  16.00@  17.00 

No.  3  to  No.  1 .  13.00@  15.00 

Clover,  mixed  .  13.50@  15.00 

Straw,  long  rye .  21.00  @  22.00 

Short  and  oat .  10.00@  14.00 

MILK. 


Exchange  price  3%  cents  per  quart  in  26- 
cent  freight  zone. 

BUTTER. 


Creamery,  extra  .  25  @  25% 

Lower  grades  .  15  @  21 

State  dairy  .  16  @  22 

Factory  .  13  @  16 

Packing  stock  .  13  @  15 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream  .  0%@  11% 

Skims  .  3%@  8 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  selected,  white .  35  @  38 

Fresh  gathered,  good  to  eh..  30  @  33 

Lower  grades  .  24  @  28 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  bbl . 1.75  @2.25 

Sweet  potatoes  . 1.50  @2.50 

Beets  and  carrots,  bbl .  75  @1.00 

Cabbage,  100  . 2.00  @3.50 

Cauliflowers,  bbl . 1.25  @2.75 

Celery,  dozen  .  20  @  35 

Chicory,  bbl . 2.00  @3.00 

Egg  plants,  bushel  . 1.50  @2.00 

Lettuce,  bbl .  75  @1.25 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 2.00  @6.50 

Yellow  . 2.00  @2.50 

Red  . 1.00  @1.75 

Spinach,  bbl . 1.00  @1.25 

Turnips,  ruta  baga,  bbl .  50  @  00 

Watercress,  100  bunches . 1.00  @2.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated  .  4%@  6% 

Sun  dried  . .  3  @  4% 

Chops,  100  lbs . 1.40  @1.65 

Cores  and  skins . 1.25  @1.30 

-  Raspberries  .  21  @  22 

Huckleberries  .  12  @  12% 

Blackberries  .  6%  @  7 

Cherries  .  13  @  14 

FRESII  FRUITS. 

Apples,  table  sorts . 2.00  @4.00 

Lower  grades  . 1.25  @1.75 

Pears  . 2.00  @5.50 

Quinces,  bbl . 3.00  @4.00 

Grapes,  Delaware,  4-It>  bkt...  13  @  16 

Niagara  .  10  @  15 

Black  .  10  @  13 

Cranberries,  bbl . 5.00  @0.00 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  bushel  . 2.50  @4.00 

Hickory  nuts  . 1.50  @2.50 

Butternuts  .  25  @  50 

Black  walnuts  .  50  @  75 

Pecans,  IT)  .  7  @  8 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  choice .  37  @  30 

Ordinary  .  31  @  33 

Pacific  coast  .  30  @  37 

Olds  .  14  @  18 

German  crop,  1004 .  62  @  74 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Chickens,  lb  .  —  @  11 

Fowls  .  —  @  12 

'Rooster3-  .  —  8 

Turkeys  .  — -  @  15 

Ducks,  pair  .  50  @  80 

Geese  . 1.12  @1.50 

Pigeons  .  —  @  20 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 

Turkeys  .  18  @  21 

Chickens,  choice  .  10  @  20 

Lower  grades  .  11  @  16 

Fowls  .  10  @  11% 

Ducks  .  10  @  14 

Geese  .  14  @  17 

Squabs,  dozen  . 1.75  @2.75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves  .  6  @  11 

Hogs  .  7  @  8 

Roasting  pigs  .  11  @  12 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  dozen  .  50  @  60 

Lettuce,  dozen  .  50  @  60 

Mushrooms.,  lb  .  15  @  40 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.00  @2.00 

Tomatoes,  lb  . 10  @  20 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves  . 4.50  @8.50 

Sheep  . 3.00  @4.00 

Lambs  . 5.50  @6.37% 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Ton  to  car  lot  prices. 

Muriate  of  potash .  38.00@  44.00 

Kainit  .  9.75@  12.00 

Acid  phosphate  .  10.00@  15.00 

Nitrate  of  soda .  48.00 @  53.00 

Dried  blood  .  55.00@  60.00 

Cotton-seed  meal  .  30.00@  35.00 

TOBACCO. 

Seed  leaf.  Conn,  fillers .  5  @  10 

Fine  wrappers  .  30  @  70 

N.  Y.  and  Pa.  fillers .  3  @  5 

Virginia  shipping,  com.  to  good 

lugs  .  6  @  7 

Medium  to  good  leaf .  9  Cal  11 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  MILKING 
MACHINES. 

From  inquiry,  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  milking  machine  made.  My 
first  experience  was  brought  about 
through  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Henry,  who 
invited  me  to  inspect  the  working  of  a 
Mehring  machine,  near  Madison,  Wis., 
three  years  ago.  I  was  quite  pleased  with 
what  I  saw,  and  was  free  to  say  that 
there  was  some  merit  in  the  contrivance, 
and  later  gave  it  a  trial.  The  milking 
was  fairly  satisfactory,  but  there  was  so 
much  soft  rubber  used  in  the  interior  con¬ 
struction  that  it  was  cleaned  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  making  trouble  in  the  milk.  The 


cows  did  not  object  in  most  cases  to  its 
use.  From  16  to  20  cows  an  hour  was 
about  its  capacity,  and  one  man  did  the 
whole  business.  I  have  understood  re¬ 
cently  that  one  was  in  use  in  central  New 
York  of  an  improved  pattern,  that  was 
possible  to  clean.  The  question  as  to  the 
effect  on  milk  flow  I  could  not  answer, 
because  we  did  not  use  it  long  enough. 
Two  very  prominent  and  reliable  manu¬ 
facturers  of  dairy  apparatus  are  working 
upon  milking  machines  at  the  present 
time,  but  their  experiments  are  not  yet  of 
such  a  character  that  they  are  ready  for 
publication.  They  are  very  hopeful  of 
soon  having  a  perfect  machine.  The  facts 
are  about  like  this :  There  is  no  appara¬ 
tus  upon  the  market  yet  that  fills  the 
much-needed  want  for  milking  cows  by 
machinery,  but  the  problem  is  being  ac¬ 
tively  engineered  by  good  mechanics,  so 
that  we  may  eventually  expect  to  have 
milking  machinery  of  a  practical  nature. 

H.  E.  COOK. 

VALUE  OF  SUNFLOWER  SEED. 

I  have  a  fine  lot  of  sunflowers.  Could  you 
tell  ine  the  value  of  them  for  stock,  and  what 
proportion  to  feed?  Is  there  any  market  for 
them?  If  so,  what  is  the  price  per  bushel? 

Sherburne,  N.  Y.  w.  D.  c. 

As  compared  with  some  other  well- 
known  foods  the  sunflower  will  stand  as 
follows : 

Muscle  Fat  Pure 

makers,  forms,  fat.  Value. 

Cornmeal  .  7%  63%  3%  1.03 

Wheat  middlings. ...  1 1  %  49  2%  1.06 

Sunflowers  . 13%  24%  18%  1.62 

Linseed  meal  . 26  26%  7  1.66 

Wheat  bran . 11%  44%  2%  1.02 

These  figures  are  comparative;  that  is, 
if  wheat  bran  is  worth  $1.02  per  hundred 
sunflower  seeds  are  worth  $1.62.  Other 
things  must  be  considered.  The  greatest 
value  of  the  sunflower  seeds  lies  in  the 
large  amount  of  oil  which  they  contain. 
The  few  experiments  on  record  do  not 
show  that  as  a  food  they  are  very  much 
superior  to  cornmeal.  As  a  tonic  or 
special  food  for  poultry  or  pigs  they  give 
good  results.  We  would  not  use  them 
mixed  with  other  grains  unless  they  were 
crushed,  in  which  case  they  will  partly 
take  the  place  of  meat  in  the  poultry 
mash,  or  of  linseed  for  larger  animals. 
The  seeds  are  not  quoted  in  market.  They 
ought  to  be  worth,  for  feeding  or  tonic, 
about  the  same  as  linseed  meal. 


“BALANCED  RATION ”  FOR  HENS . 

Can  we  have  Mr.  Mapes’s  formula  for  feed¬ 
ing  hens  reprinted  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  ? 

Connecticut.  e.  s.  b. 

You  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  The 
Business  Hen.  This  gives  several  good 
rations  for  poultry — among  others  one 
used  by  Mr.  Mapes :  Wheat  bran  five 
pounds,  wheat  middlings  five  pounds, 
cracked  corn  10  pounds,  cornmeal  10 
pounds,  animal  meal  two  pounds.  This 
is  wetted  with  skim-milk  to  form  a  mash. 
If  there  is  no  skim-milk,  we  would  use 
10  pounds  of  wheat  bran  and  five  pounds 
of  cornmeal.  _ 

Millet  Hay  for  Horses. 

Is  millet  hay  injurious  to  horses?  If  so, 
why?  Is  it  the  seed  or  the  beard,  and  would 
it  cause  colic  in  a  horse?  Is  it  hurtful  to 
cows  in  any  way?  s. 

North  Haven,  Conn. 

When  millet  has  headed  so  that  the  seeds 
are  hard  the  hay  should  not  be  fed  to  horses. 
The  seeds  do  the  injury.  They  affect  the 
joints  and  kidneys.  Millet  hay  should  be 
fed  to  cattle. 

Mixed  Feed. — “I  used  to  buy  wheat 
mixed  feed  for  my  cows  until  my  wife  was 
ordered  by  the  doctor  to  make  some  bread 
for  some  trouble  out  of  bran.  We  used 
some  of  that  mixed  feed  and  found  it 
full  of  sticks,  rubbish,  dirt  and  oat  hulls. 
We  had  to  get  some  coarse  wheat  bran, 
and  that’s  clean.  I  now  buy  that  entirely 
for  my  cows  for  a  wheat  feed  and  they 
do  better  than  on  the  mixed  feed  and 
I  know  what  I’m  feeding.”  This  was  told 
us  by  a  live  dairyman,  and  there  is  some 
truth  in  it.  We  use  the  coarse  bran  as 


One  Good  Paper 
Is  Worth  a  Home  Full  of 
Poor  Ones, 

The  Breeder’s  Gazette  for  1905  will 
be  the  standard. 

It  is  the  farmers  and  feeder’s  favorite 
newspaper. 

Free  copy  on  application.  Big  Christ¬ 
mas  number  to  all  subscribers. 

Sanders  Publishing  Co.,  358  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago. 


FREE  TRIAL  CUTTER  OFFER 

For  the  Most  Lib¬ 
eral  Cutter  Offer 
ever  heard  of,  our 

Free  Trial  Proposi¬ 
tion,  our  Pay  After 
Revel  ed  Terms  of 
Shipment,  a  new 
astonishingly  low 
price  condition, 
such  that  makes  It 
possible  for  any 
one  to  have  one  of 
the  handsomest 
Portland  cutters  built,  cut  this  ad  out  and  mall  to  ua 
today,  and  you  will  receive  our  Big  Cutter  Offer  by  re- 

aSu£S"'$EARS,  ROEBUCK  & 


CUTTERS 

and  SHREDDERS  for  En¬ 
silage  and  Dry  Fodder. 

Strongest,  Fastest*  Best. 
Latest  improvements  In 
Carriers.  Also  Silos, 
Horse-Powers,  Engines,  etc. 
,  COBLESKILL,  N.  V. 


Book-  keep¬ 
ing,  etc  ,thor- 

,  oughly  taught 

Situations  for  all  graduates. Complete  Course 
for  Home  Study,  185.  Catalogue  free. 

C.  C.  GAINES,  Box  637,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Yn 
or  119  West  125th  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  .JACKS  and  JENNETS  I  ever 
owned.  8ome  special  bargains.  Address, 
BAKERS  .JACK  FARM, 

Box  1,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


in  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS,  purebred,  Thomp- 
■frll  son  strain,  farm  raised,  and  grand  layers,  SI. 00 
each;  $10  00  per  dozen.  Also  a  few  White  Rocks  at 
same  price.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stanfordvllle,  N.  Y. 


APPLES.  POULTRY. 

During  Fall  and  Winter  we  have  a  large 
trade  in  Dressed  Poultry.  We  also  handle 
Eggs,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  and  secure 
highest  prices  for  choice  goods. 
ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York, 


GXO.  P.  HAMMOND.  EST.  1875.  PRANK  W.  GODWIN- 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kinds  oil 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty.  Consignments  sollolted. 
84  A  86  Little  12th  St.,  New  York. 


SHIP  YOUR 


Apples,  Pears,  Poultry,  But¬ 
ter  and  Eggs,  to  E  B.  WOOD- 
WARD.  303  Greenwich  Street, 
New  York.  Established  1838. 


For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL.  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and 
Ginseng,  Lock  Box  48,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION  -VZXXSii 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  8t.,  New  York 


WA  NTFn_We  need  a  few  more  good  representa- 
IlHIl  I  CU  tives  in  your  town  and  vicinity, for  the 
sale  of  our  high  grade  nursery  stock.  NO  COLD 
STORAGE  STOCK,  USED.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Position  permanent.  Large  sales  now  being 
made.  Liberal  terms.  Apply  quick. 

ALLEN  NURSERY  CO.,  Dept.  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CIDUC  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
■  Anmo  Write  J.  D.  8.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


BIG  illustrated  “8pecial  List”  of  bargains  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Michigan,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  farms  for  truck,  dairy,  stock,  sheep,  poultry, 
grain,  corn,  potatoes,  peaches,  apples  and  timber, 
mailed  FREE  by  E.  A  STROIJT,  Farm  Dept  42, 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  150  Nassau  St , 
New  York. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS. 

Farm  of  120  acres,  35  tillable.  65  pasture,  20  of  woou  ami  timber 
6 seres  of  timber  ready  tocut ;  10  acrea  nice  meadow,  cutting  good 
grass.  Will  keep  15  head  of  stock,  which  could  be  largely  in¬ 
creased.  Brick  house  or 0  rooms;  2  barns,  all  In  good  condition  - 
2  1-2  mileH  from  depot  ;  1  1-2  from  church,  school  nearby,  It.  F.  !>.’ 
Price,  $1,500.  Seud  0c.  In  stamps  for  descriptive  list  of  100  farms. 

SHELTON  &  CARItlER, 

66  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

any  real  estate  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
write  for  my  free  list.  Write  me  what  locality  you 
are  interested  in  and  I  guarantee  to  fulfill  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  save  you  some  money  besides 

WM.  T.  BROWN, 

£13  Brown  Building  Lancaster,  Penn. 


- - -  -  OUUMV\  DLL  I  O  ! 

Farmers  in  this  section  are  netting  on  Beets  from  830  to  *70  an  Acre.  Twenty  thousand  acres 
be  cultivated  this  and  every  season.  Magnificent  climate.  Perfect  system  of  irrigation  No  flilm 

of  crops.  Another  immense  Beet  Sugar  Factory  in  course  of  construction. 

Send  us  a  postal  card,  and  we  will  send  you  full  particulars.  Address 

AMERICAN  BEET  SUGAR  COMPANY,  BOX  D,  ROCKY'  FORD,  COLO. 


it  is  cheaper  and  better  for  our  purpose; 
it  is  more  bulky  and  is  better  to  mix 
with  heavier  grain.  Many  farmers  pick 
up  a  sample  of  bran,  and  in  their  eyes  it 
is  no  good  unless  there  is  a  lot  of  flour 
in  it.  At  the  present  and  probable  future 
price  of  wheat  feeds  the  man  who  buys 
carbohydrates  or  the  starchy  part  of  the 
feed  in  mixed  feed  or  middlings  is  going 
to  pay  a  round  price  for  them,  and  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  the  cow  can  afford  to 
pay.  We  ought  to  raise  the  carbohy¬ 
drates  at  least,  on  the  farm,  and  not  ex¬ 
pect  the  cow  to  pay  us  a  profit  on  high- 
priced  starchy  feeds.  h.  g.  m. 


LOWEST  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND 
RETURN  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Stopover  allowed  at  Chicago  on  all  World’s 
Pair  tickets,  and  at  Cleveland  on  all  except 
Coach  Excursion  tickets.  For  particulars  see 
local  Ticket  Agent,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P. 
A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


California  Information. 


California  is  a  big  state;  large  of  area, 
rich  in  natural  wealth,  tremendous  in  its 
scenic  features  and  with  a  future  full  of 
great  promise.  Every  American  is  more  or 
less  interested  in  knowing  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  commonwealth.  A  forty  page  folder  with 
more  than  half  a  hundred  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  and  a  complete  map  of  the  state  in 
colors  has  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway.  It  contains  in  con¬ 
densed  and  interesting  form,  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  on  various  subjects  of  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  hotels  at  California  tourist 
points  with  their  rates,  capacity,  etc.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  four  cents  in 
stamps.  W.  B.  Kniskern,  P.  T.  M.,  22  Fifth 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


Money  enough  to  buy  a  box  of  Pills? 

Then  be  thankful  1  It  means  so  much  to  have  a  box  of  Ayer’s 
Pills  always  in  the  house.  Just  one  pill  at  bedtime,  now  and 
then,  and  you  need  have  no  fear  of  bilious  attacks,  sick-head- 
aches,  indigestion,  constipation.  Sold  for  sixty  years.  Loweffi: 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

The  Ten  Weeks  for  10  Cents 

proposition  is  doing  very  well.  Marty  of 
our  old  friends  are  interesting  their 
neighbors  in  it.  We  have  room  for  more. 

On  page  851  will  be  found  our  clubbing 
list  with  other  papers.  We  print  this  for 
the  convenience  of  our  own  subscribers,  as 
many  wish  to  save  correspondence  by 
sending  us  one  order  for  all  the  papers 
and  magazines  needed  for  the  year,  Be¬ 
sides,  we  save  you  some  money  on  the 
list — sometimes  enough  to  pay  for  The 
R.  N.-Y.  subscription,  If  you  do  not  find 
all  that  you  want,  send  us  a  list  and  we 
will  quote  you  prides. 

If  you  feel  that  you  can  get  up  a  club 
in  your  neighborhood,  write  us  for  ottr 
liberal  terms,  and  needed  supplies.  1  his 
is  the  time  of  year  to  do  it. 

Our  new  poultry  book.  The  Business 
Hen,  is  being  received  With  great  enthu¬ 
siasm  by  practical  pouitrymen.  Read  this : 

“The  Business  I-len"  came  to  hand  some 
days  ago.  It  is  the  best  hook  dealing  with 
the  everyday  side  of  the  hen  business  that 
has  yet  fallen  into  my  hands.  Had  I  pos¬ 
sessed  the  advantage  of  such  a  hook  when  I 
began  in  the  poultry  business  I  should  have 
been  spared  some  rather  expensive  experi¬ 
ences.  The  “New  Brood"  is  to  my  way  of 
thinking  a  decided  improvement  over  the  old, 
which  latter  was  a  great  helper  in  Its  day. 

Hartiitown,  I'a.  J.  t.  Campbell. 

The  Business  Hen  is  published  in  paper 
at  75  cents  and  cloth  at  $1.  It  contains 
128  pages,  well  printed  on  good  paper,  and 
fully  illustrated.  We  will  tell  you  more 
about  it  later. 

MARKET  NEWS 

Bad  Stock  Yards  Fire. — The  large  yards 
near  the  Erie  station  at  Jersey  City  were 
practically  destroyed  by  fire  November  15, 
only  part  of  the  cattle  pens  and  the  offices 
being  saved.  Among  the  losses  were  800 
dressed  hogs,  300  live  hogs  and  (500  live 
sheep  ;  400  live  hogs  In  another  seclton  were 
saved  by  being  let  loose.  They  ran  in  a  wild 
stampede,  but  were  afterward  rounded  up  and 
penned.  The  total  loss  Is  about  $200,000. 
The  buildings  were  of  wood  and  so  thor¬ 
oughly  soaked  with  gt-euse  from  the  slaughter¬ 
ing  and  rendering  plants  that  they  were 
quickly  destroyed.  No  beef  cattle  were  lost. 
About  200  that  were  being  put  on  a  steamer 
were  safely  loaded  and  towed  out  in  the 
river.  The  sheds  covered  three  acres.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  so  large  a  bulk  of  wooden 
buildings  should  be  permitted.  The  bedding 
and  grease  made  them  almost  as  inflammable 
as  gunpowder. 

Prices  on  Game. — “In  The  U.  N.-Y.  I  see 
partridge  quoted  at  $1.50  to  $2  per  pair, 
wholesale.  Where  can  these  prices  he  had?” 

Maryland.  n.  s. 

The  figures  given  were  the  current  prices 
in  New  York  at  the  time  quotation  was  made, 
and  referred  to  birds  that  arrived  in  good 
condition.  The  word  “wholesale"  used  in 
this  connection  is  a  little  misleading.  That 
is,  the  quantities  handled  in  the  transactions 
on  which  report  was  made  were  proportion¬ 
ately  smaller  than  Is  the  case  with  grain, 
hay,  potatoes,  apples,  poultry,  etc.  The 
grain  figures  may  refer  to  1,000  bushels  or 
more;  potatoes,  50  or  100  bushels;  apples,  25 
or  50  barrels ;  poultry,  a  barrel  or  case,  and 
partridges  half  a  dozen  pairs.  Yet  all  would 
be  called  wholesale,  although  some  were  very 
much  nearer  the  consumer's  price  than  others. 
Thus  wholesale  is  a  much  more  indefinite 
term  than  retail,  which  always  means  that 
price  that  the  user  pays. 

N.  Y.  City’s  Bees. — Last  July  the  New 
York  park  authorities  started  a  bee  depart¬ 
ment,  which  has  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention  and  promises  to  be  very  popular.  It 
was  not  Intended  to  go  into  commercial 
honey  production,  but  to  make  a  representa¬ 
tive  exhibit  of  honey  bees  for  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  park  visitors.  Thirty 
first-class  hives  were  bought  and  divided 
equally  among  three  of  the  large  parks  of 
Bronx  Borough,  viz.,  Van  Cortiandt,  Bronx 
and  I’elham  Bay.  John  II.  O'Mara  was 
made  superintendent  of  this  exhibit.  Ills 
education  in  beeology  began  early  in  life, 
when  as  a  small  boy  he  watched  the  wild 
and  domesticated  bees  around  his  home  in 
N-.illivan  County,  N.  Y.  lie  has  the  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  bees  and  their  ways  and 
requirements  so  necessary  to  the  successful 
handling  of  these  lively  little  citizens.  Thus 
far  (lie  hives  have  been  In  the  open  air,  ar¬ 
ranged  much  the  same  as  they  would  be  on 
a  farm.  This  suits  the  bees  well  enough,  but 
in  order  that  the  public  may  get  at  the  exhi¬ 
bition  to  better  advantage  and  avoid  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  stings  several  small  buildings  are  need¬ 
ed,  where  the  hives  may  be  encased  in  glass 


so  thftt  visitors  may  see  the  bees  Working  at 
close  range.  It  is  to  lie  hoped  that  the  heed¬ 
ed  improvements  will  be  made  and  the  bees 
become  a  permanent  feature  of  these  parks. 

Fru1t8. — There  is  d  good  inquiry  for 
choice  apples,  but  there  are  still  a  great 
many  arriving  that  have  to  go  tts  ordinary; 
also  some  that  are  badly  stuffed.  I  have  seen 
barrels  which  claimed  to  be  choice,  yet,  on 
Sorting  out,  not:  a  half  bushel  of  sound,  fair- 
sized  apples  would  be  found.  Now  and  then 
a  customer  is  deceived,  but  a  great  mttny 
buy  the  fruit  On  this  basis  and  pay  propor¬ 
tionately  less.  A  little  digging  down  into  a 
barrel  usually  Shows  What  is  there.  This  hc- 
rounts  for  the  apparently  strange  fact  of  a 
barrel  and  a  bushel  box  selling  at  the  same 
price.  The  box  is  too  small  to  give  hiding 
room  for  many  culis.  Grapes  are  very  plen¬ 
tiful,  hut  selling  well  when  not  touched  with 
frost.  Borne  varieties  will  stand  quite  a  chill 
With  ho  apppRrent.  halm,  and  yet  go  to  pieces 
badly  after  being  shipped.  Cranberries  are 
high  ailri  a  further  rise  is  probable.  The 
reason  is  that  some  of  tile  crop  was  frozen. 
Perhaps  40  per  Cent  of  the  Jersey  yield  was 
thtlS  cut.  Choice  berries  are  now  worth  any¬ 
where  from  $(i  to  $0  per  barrel.  Bear  trade 
is  a  little  dull.  Oranges  are  arriving  in  large 
quantities.  A  train  of  34  cars  of  oranges 
was  sent  from  California  the  first  week  in 
November.  This  fruit  was  well  colored  for 
so  early  a  shipment.  A  good  many  of  the 
Florida  oranges  have  been  too  green  to  sell 
well,  and  growers  have  lost  money  by  pick¬ 
ing  while  so  immature.  There  is  too  much 
ordinary  grape  fruit  on  hand,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  wanted  at  any  price,  w.  w.  h. 

Trespass  of  Road  Overseer. 

Can  the  road  overseer  turn  the  water  out 
of  the  road  by  digging  ditches  on  our  land, 
not  fenced?  Ditches  in  question  are  made 
by  a  two-horse  plow,  throwing  a  furrow  each 
way.  The  ditches  have  been  made  and  I 
have  closed  them  up.  We  have  only  had  one 
rain  since  they  were  made,  and  they  have 
worn  considerably  deeper  already,  and  not  only 
that,  but  the  clay  and  gravet  is  brought  from 
the  road  and  spread  in  a  thin  layer  over  our 
land  by  the  rain,  of  course  killing  the  grass. 
We  intend  to  fence  this  land,  so  please  tell 
me  if  the  water  can  be  turned  over  it,  nnd 
if  not,  can  we  collect  damages  from  the 
county?  q,  u. 

Missouri. 

The  toad  overseer  has  no  right  to  dig 
ditches  on  G.  B.'s  land  to  turn  water  on  to 
his  property  from  the  roadway,  and  G.  B. 
properly  closed  them  up.  Nor  has  the 
overseer  a  right  artificially  to  turn  the 
water  from  its  natural  course  on  to  G.  B.’s 
property.  If  damage  is  done  in  this  way 
G.  B.  should  take  legal  action. 


PERIL  IN  THE  HAND-SHAKE. 

Not  long  ago  Dr.  J.  N.  Hirsch,  of  Chicago, 
said:  "The  most  delicate  perfume  upon  tha 
hands  is  not  a  sign  of  freedom  from  germs, 
and  the  most  refined  are  not  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  of  lungs  or  throat,  and  the  germs  are 
rapidly  spread  by  touching  the  hand  that 
has  handled  the  handkerchief  of  one  afflict¬ 
ed  with  a  cold,  catarrh  or  consumption. 
The  breath  one  inhales  from  the  lungs  of 
another  may  contain  germs  of  disease.”  You 
will  not  only  be  able  to  resist  the  germs  of 
consumption,  but  many  thousands  of  cases 
have  been  known  where  persons  who  were 
suffering  from  incipient  phthisis,  or  the 
early  stages  of  consumption  were  absolutely 
cured  by  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Di«* 
covery.  It  maintains  a  person’s  nutrition 
by  enabling  him  to  eat,  retain,  digest  and 
assimilate  food.  It  overcomes  the  gastric 
irritability  and  symptoms  of  indigestion, 
and  thus  the  person  is  saved  from  those 
symptoms  of  fever,  night-sweats,  headache, 
etc.,  which  are  so  common. 

An  alterative  extract  like  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Golden  Medical  Discovery,  made  of  roots 
and  herbs,  without  the  use  of  alcohol,  wiH 
assist  the  stomach  irt  assimilating  or  taking 
up  from  the  food  such  elements  as  ars 
required  for  the  blood,  will  assist  the  liver 
in  throwing  off  the  poisons  in  the  system. 

Do  not  permit  some  designing  druggist 
to  insult  your  intelligence  by  offering  you 
a  remedy  which  he  claims  is  "just  as  good  ” 
— because  he  made  it  up  himself,  or  ten 
chances  to  one  you  will  get  a  medicine 
made  up  largely  of  alcohol,  which  will 
only  weaken  the  system. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery 
is  heartly  recommended  by  every  person 
who  has  ever  used  it  and  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  thirty-eight  years  of  approval  from 
people  all  over  the  United  States. 

Free.  Dr.  Pierce’s  Common  Sense 
Medical  Adviser  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of 
stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only. 
Send  2i  one-cent  stamps  for  the  book  in 
paper  covers,  or  31  stamps  for  the  cloth- 
bound  volume.  Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pellets  cure  biliousness. 


H  ja  t  9a  AAA  cured  t°  STAY  (DURE D.  No 
medicines  needed  afterwards 
ffl  00k  54F  Free.  Dr.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


Wage  Earners  A 
Pay  You  .  4  * 


$25  ilptvartl*  with* 
dttiwable  ori  30 
dayd*  notice. 

Investrnents  beat*  en Til¬ 
ings  froin  day  received 
to  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Oaiiktng  Department. 


f|tfu  LoANfi  art*  secured 
^  by  iiiorlKJif?i,S  oil  Hub ur hall 
boiilUy  ttwIHBl  by  ambitious 
waKfc-^arngfrSj  paying  all  Inter¬ 
cut  Slid  part  principle  monthly, 
You  would  choose  pitch  In  vest¬ 
ments  for  SAFKTY.  We  pUt 
them  Within  your  reach*  paythg 
r>  p.  ti;  per  annum  on  sums  lui’xG 
or  small  FROM  bAY  OF  RE¬ 
CEIPT  TO  t)ATE  OF  WITH¬ 
DRAWAL.  Conservative  in¬ 
vestors  will  appreciate  A  plnli 
iitT  rdlnK  all  the  setdlrlty  ahet 
prdiit  without  the  annoyance 
<>f  indivld&l  mortgage  loaiis. 
Wi  ite  for  particular*. 

Assets*  ....  a  $1,700,000 
Surplus  and  Profits,  .  $100*000 

Our  Handsome  “  Thanks¬ 
giving  "  Calendar  for  IS)u6 
will  be  Sent  to  anyone 
Interested. 

Industrial  Savings  *  LoanCo. 

;  1134  BroAdWat,  New  YoRk 


“All  Signs  Fail  in  a  Dry  Time** 
Tttfi  SIGN  OF  THE  FtSft 
Never  fails  in  a  wet  time 


In  ordering  Tower’s  Slickers, 
a  customer  writes:  “I  knotv 
they  will  be  nil  right  if  they 
have  the  ‘ Fish  ’  on  the7n.,f 
This  confidence  Is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  sixty-nine  years  of 
careful  manufacturing. 


A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Tower  Canadian  Co. 

Limited 

Toronto,  Canada 


The  Sign  of  the  Fish 

r^oNVE n$ 


Makers  of  Warranted  Wet  Weather  Clothing 
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IMPERIAL  ICE  PLOWS 

and  fall  lino  of 

loo  Tools. 

Send  torillustrat'd  circulars 

J.S.  WOODHOU8K, 

•  191  Water  St.,  New  York 


ICE  CUTTING  EASY 


stocks  X  size.  I  t 

Carried  in  irj  Is  faster 

alt  Lae/re  CY/irJ.  thftn  out 

Awarded  Cold  TwinCuf 

Medal  at  St.  LOul*.  Plow. 

Beats  50  men  with  saws.  Prices  right.  Catalog  E,  (80-page*) 
and  Ice  Harvesting  book,  (24-pagesJ  mailed  free. 


Wm.  T.  Wood  St  Cos,  Arlington,  Mass. 


ICE 


CUTTING 


Wade 
In  Thre« 
Size*. 


is  easy 
with 

I>ORSC!l  All  Steel,  Double. 

Row  ICE  I* LOW  8.  Marks  and 

cuts  two  rows  at  a  time  ;  cuts  any  sire  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Docs  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  In 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

John  DorachASona.  i486  WellsSt., Milwaukee, Wls. 


Sample  Baffin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Bend  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

3? .  R.  CHACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


Cooker 


Galvanized  Steel  Tanks 
for  stock  So  storage 

Lowest  Prices 
Highest  Quality 
300  Sizes  Tanks 
Any  sizo  made  to 
order 

2  Styles  Cookers 
2  Styles  Heaters 


A  postal  will  bring  Cat.  of  entire  lino 


FEED 


Tank 

Heater 


NCHOR  COILED 

SPRING  WIF£  FENCE 

DEFIES 

COMPETITION 


For  strength  and  durability,  at  a  price  that  will  save 
you  money.  All  heavy  wires,  securely  locked. 

THE  ANCHOR  FENCE  &  MEG.  CO., 
Department  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


TBKOWm&Vl, 


!  Heaviest  Fence  Made.  AUNo.  9  Steel  Wire  I 

■  15  to  35  CENTS  PER  ROD  DELIVERED 

MWe  also  sell  direct  to  farmers  atwholesale  prices, 
Coiled  Spring.  Barb  and  Soft  Galvanized  wii 
Write  for  Fence  Book  showing  no  ! 

JHE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


GS 


)  STANDARD  V 
FOR  13  YEARS 


-  TRADE  MARK- RFGlSTf  RED- 

ROOFING 


In  point  of  fire-resistance  Rtibcfold 
Roofing  has  no  equal  It  is  insulated 
with  Uuberoid  Fire-resisting  Compound 
which  we  alone  manufacture  It  is  equally 
supetiorin  the  polntof  weather  conditions, 
sinde  it  will  not  melt  or  rot,  and  is  abso¬ 
lutely  water-proof.  No  experience  is  re¬ 
quired  to  apply  it.  Avoid  imitations  For 
yOUf  protection  we  stamp  the  registered 
trade  mark  “  RUBEROI  D  ”  on  the  under 
side.  Bend  for  Booklet  “  N.” 

The  STANDARD  FAINT  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
lOO  William  Street,  New  York. 
Chicago  Offices!: 

18S-190  Madison  Street. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largeit  manuf  ac- 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL 


Cider  Maehl  aery— Set. d  for  Cat alogue  to  Boomer 
Boscheit  Press  Co  ,  llbWest  WaterBt.,  Syracuse, N  v 


AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS 

I  have  the  approval  of  the  world.  The  modern  mill  at  I 
I  the  right  price.  Portable  Mills,  Edgers,  Trim- 
I  mers.  Lath  an,!  Shingle  Mills,  Cord  Wood  and 
Drag  Saws,  Rip  Saws.  Engines.  Free  cata-  j 
logue  if  you  ask  for  it. 
AMERICAN  SAW  MILL 
MACHINERY  CO.,  j 
610  engineering  Bldg.,: 
New  York  City.  1 


'  'RIPPLEYS  COOKERS 

k  Rcootmncthleil  anil  used  by 
I  Wls.,  Iowa,  Georgia  and  I 
I  New  Mexico  Huts  Kxperi-  I 
I  meat  Stations.  Made  of  | 
I  Cast  Iron  and  Heavy  Steel.  | 
I  Last  for  years.  Run  dairy  I 
j  separators,  cook  feed,  heat  j 
I  hog  and  poultry  hmmsi,  etc.  P 
j  Heat  water  In  tanks  of  cook  ! 
I  food  260  foot  away.  JLltelo  J 
I  fuel  needed;  bums  coal,  | 
I  coke,  wood.  Safe  as  a  stove. 

_ _ _ '  No  Hues  to  rust  or  leak  or  I 

Hill  wltb  Boot.  Generates  steam  In  twenty  minutes.  Boils  a  barrel  I 
of  water  In  26  minuteB.  Wo  manufacture  the  largest  line  of  I 
oookera  in  America.  Cooker  and  Breeders*  Supply  catalog  free.  [ 
Rlppley  Hdw.  Co.  Mfrs.,  Box  223,  Grafton,  Ills 
KaaU  rn  Agents:  Juhuaun  Sc  S(<*ke8  aud  llenry  K.  Mitchell  Co.,  ] 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Excelsior  Wire  k  Poultry  Supply 
Company,  Now  York  City. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  anil 
Laundry  Stove*,  Water  and  Stoam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scaldors,  Cal* 
drona,  otc.  air  Send  for  circulars. 

D.  E.  SPEBEY  &  CO..  Batavia.  HI. 


EUREKA  INDESTRUCTIBLE  FENCE  POSTS. 

Cheap  as  cedar.  Made  where  used.  No  freight  to 
pay.  Great  Inducements  to  Agents  to  work  territory. 
For  terms,  etc.,  address,  with  stamp, 

J  W  WYNKOOP  B.  E.  No.  4,  Erie,  Pa. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

Is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  in  Conn..  Ill., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  W rite  to-day 
for  B’REE  cataiogueof  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Case  Bros.,  154-18  Main  St..  Colchester.  Conn, 


CLIMB  OVER  PAGE  FENCE 

You  can’t  hurt  it.  Turns  any  stock.  Free,  Paring 
Knife  showing  stuff  in  wire,  and  catalog— for  you. 
Paqe  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  70,  Adrian,  Mich. 


SECURE  IT  NOW 


the  agency  for  the  FrosttFenco.  so  that  you  will  be 
able  to  supply  your  eustome's,  next  spring,  with  an 
article  that  will  last  three  times  as  long  as  the  woven 
wire  fabric 

THE  F HOST  W1KE  FENCE  CO  ,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


If  You  Want  a  FENCE 


SEE  THAT  TWIST  I!! 


That  is  made  from  thebest  High  Carbon  Steel  Wire. 

That  islleaiily  (ialianlzed  to  prevent  rustorcorrosion. 
ThatisCOil.KDto  provide  for  contraction  and  expansion, 
That  is  Siroug  Enough  to  turn  the  most  vicious  animal, 
That  is  Wmen  Closely  to  turn  chickens  and  small  pigs, 

That  staples  to  the  posts  ao  you  would  nail  a  board, 

That  easily  adjusts  itself  to  aii  uneven  surfaces, 

That  is  woven  in  such  a  manner  that  compels  every  wire 
to  bear  its  portion  of  strain, 

That  you  can  Buy  Direct  from  the  firm  that  makes  it,  with 
i  Freight  Prepaid  to  your  nearest  railroad  station, 

That  you  can  examine  at  your  railroad  station  and  re¬ 
turn  if  it  displeases  you  in  any  particular, 

That  you  can  erect  and  I'se  for  Thirty  Days,  and  if  unsat¬ 
isfactory  return  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money, 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  giving  full  information,  Address, 

’KITSELMAN  BROS,  Box  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 
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PREPARING  FOR  WINTER  EGGS. 

This  Is  the  way  1  care  for  my  White  Wyan- 
dottes  when  I  want  eggs  through  the  Winter 
months.  My  laying  stock  is  put  in  Winter 
quarters  about  November  10,  and  fed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Morning,  whole  wheat  and  oafs,  equal 
parts;  noon,  a  small  feed  of  whole  oats  and 
all  the  green  stuff  (cabbage,  beets,  etc.)  they 
will  eat;  night,  a  mash  consisting  of  ground 
oats,  wheat  bran  and  corumeal,  equal  parts, 
to  which  is  added  a  little  Bowker's  animal 
meal.  Grit  and  pure  water  are  kept  before 
the  fowls  at  all  times.  I  keep  20  hens  or 
pullets  and  cockerel  in  each  pen  12  x  12  feet. 
I  do  not  keep  my  houses  heated  artificially, 
but  manage  to  keep  (he  hens  warm  by  letting 
them  work  for  all  the  whole  grain  they  get, 
having  scattered  it  in  a  thick  layer  of  chaff. 
A  dust  box  is  also  furnished  each  pen.  By 
this  method  of  caring  for  my  stock,  and  with 
a  strain  of  poultry  bred  especially  for  Winter 
laying,  I  have  no  trouble  in  getting  eggs 
through  the  Winter  months. 

E.  FRANKLIN  KEAN. 

Our  hens  are  put  into  Winter  quarters  with 
the  first  snowstorm,  sometimes  sooner  if  the 
weather  is  bad.  They  are  left  there  until 
Spring.  We  find  that  if  we  let  them  out 
during  the  Winter  after  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  their  Winter  quarters  it  upsets 
them;  they  will  stop  laying,  and  it  takes 
some  time  for  them  to  settle  down  to  business 
again.  Morning  feed  consists  of  a  mash, 
mixed  very  dry,  composed  of  corn  meal,  wheat 
bran  and  animal  meal,  also  varied  by  cooked 
vegetables.  Feed  it  warm,  not  hot.  Give 
them  what  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  five  min¬ 
utes;  also  give  them  fresh  water  with  the 
clfill  taken  off.  House  is  kept  littered  with 
chaff  and  straw,  and  renewed  as  often  as  it 
becomes  damp.  Shells  and  grit  are  kept  be¬ 
fore  them  all  the  time.  At  noon  nuckwheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  is  thrown  in  the  lit¬ 
ter,  and  they  scratch  for  it.  As  we  run  a 
fruit  farm,  we  have  a  large  stock  of  cull 
apples,  and  they  are  given  to  them  once  a 
day;  sometimes  beets  and  cabbages  are  fed. 
When  we  have  milk  to  spare  we  give  them 
some  to  drink  ;  we  always  mix  morning  mash 
with  milk.  At  night  whole  corn  is  fed.  Plat¬ 
forms  under  roosts  are  cleaned  once  a  week, 
kerosene  and  Crel-ol  are  used  for  lice.  Scaly 
legs  are  painted  with  Crel-ol,  which  is  sure 
death  to  the  mites  and  removes  the  scale, 
making  the  legs  bright.  House  is  12  x  50 
feet,  divided  into  four  parts;  200  fowls  will 
bo  confined  in  it  this  Winter.  We  keep  White 
Wyandottes,  and  usually  have  eggs  all  Win¬ 
ter.  We  never  have  had  a  case  of  roup.  We 
never  doctor  a  sick  or  ailing  hen ;  remove 
them  from  (he  quarters  and  kill  them. 

c.  A.  IIALL. 

First  of  all,  houses  must  be  warm  enough 
to  co-operate  with  egg  forcing  foods,  for 
without  this,  the  latter  will  accomplish  little. 
Houses  should  be  warm,  ventilated  perfectly, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  entirely  a 
possible  chance  for  drafts.  This  done,  food 
should  bo  experimented  with  to  the  extent 
of  the  user  being  satisfied  which  will  do 
best  for  him.  We  believe  there  are  hardly 
two  persons  with  the  same  experience  re¬ 
garding  this,  owing  to  construction  and  sit¬ 
uation  of  houses  not  co-operating  the  same 
with  food  given.  As  a  rule,  T  believe  a 
scratching  ration  of  wheat  scattered  in  deep 
litter  the  most  effectual  for  the  morning  feed. 
Noon,  a  scalded  mash  of  wheat  bran,  ground 
oats,  beef  scraps  and  corn  meal :  night,  plenty 
of  heated  corn.  We  find  this  feeding  simple 
and  much  preferred  because  so  much  red 
tape  is  eliminated,  as  would  be  advocated  by 
many,  and  we  believe  the  people  of  to-day  are 
after  simplicity,  so  long  as  the  results  are 
attained,  and  they  are  by  this  method.  A 
laying  hen  also  requires  plenty  of  grit  and 
a  never-failing  supply  of  water.  There  is  one 
esential  I  believe  often  to  be  the  cause  of 
beginners  meeting  with  failure,  in  not  ob¬ 
serving  the  importance  of  regular  feeding 
hours.  We  can  have  proper  feeding  and 
warm  ventilated  houses,  but  if  we  fail  in  reg¬ 
ular  attention,  we  fail  in  grasping  the  profit. 
Whatever  the  morning  feeding  time  be,  be 
it  from  7  to  8.30  A.  M.  and  the  same  at  noon 
and  night,  let  the  minute  not  find  us  tardy 
in  regular  attention,  if  we  are  to  be  among 
the  class  of  successful  poultrymen. 

New  Jersey.  artiiur  j.  mccain. 


HOW  MANY  HENS  TO  A  HOUSE  ? 

Will  some  experienced  reader  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  give  his  opinion  as  to  how  many  chick¬ 
ens  I  can  profitably  accommodate  through  the 
Winter?  My  house  is  21  x  12,  five  feet  high 
at  back,  six  feet  in  front.  1  purpose  divid¬ 
ing  this  Into  scratching  shed,  12  x  12,  and 
two  roosting  houses.  What  is  the  best  Win¬ 
ter  ration  I  can  use?  My  chickens  have  nn- 
Jimlted  liberty.  a.  r. 

St.  .Tames,  L.  I. 

Most  poultrymen  allow  five  square  feet 
of  floor  space  to  each  hen  if  they  are  to 


be  kept  shut  up  all  the  time.  Therefore  a 
house  24  x  12  feet  would  accommodate 
57  hens.  Although  we  would  keep  60 
White  Leghorns  in  such  a  house,  it  might 
he  too  many  of  the  larger  breeds.  We 
have  found  the  following  to  be  a  good 
Winter  ration:  Equal  parts  of  corn, 
wheat  and  oats  scattered  in  the  litter 
morning  and  night,  the  noon  feed  to  be  a 
warm  mash  made  of  two  parts  wheat  bran 
and  one  part  best  middlings,  one  part 
cornmeal,  one  part  ground  oats  and  one 
part  ground  beef  scraps.  Into  this  we 
mix  steamed  fine  cut  clover  hay  and 
cooked  vegetables,  table  scraps,  etc.  It  is 
well  never  to  over-feed,  particularly  of 
the  hot  mash,  as  it  will  sour  if  left  over 
and  the  hens  will  soon  get  off  their  feed. 

WHITE  &  RICE. 


FROSTED  CORN  AS  SILAGE. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  frosted  corn  fodder  placed  in  the  silo 
will  keep  very  well  indeed.  Its  feeding  value 
will  be  lower  than  that  of  unfrosted  corn, 
the  protein  being  injured  most  by  the  freez¬ 
ing.  Otherwise  the  feed  will  probably  have 
a  fair  value,  especially  if  there  is  some  corn 
associated  with  it.  if  the  silage  is  in  a 
proper  condition  of  preservation  now,  and 
the  silo  is  not:  disturbed  until  the  silage  is 
wanted,  it  should  keep  without  essential  de¬ 
terioration  for  years.  I  have  known  silage 
to  keep  over  a  year  when  stacked  in  a  big 
pile  out  in  the  open,  with  no  pit  or  silo  asso¬ 
ciated,  the  only  decay  being  10  inches  on  top 
and  sides.  Of  course  the  corn  had  been  com¬ 
pressed  before  the  pile  was  left.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  no  one  need  fear  the  keeping  character 
of  silage  in  a  good  silo. 

Ohio.  traoF.J  c.  s.  plumb. 

We  have  had  no  experience  in  putting  frost¬ 
ed  corn  in  the  silo.  I  think,  however,  that 
if  the  corn  is  cut  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
is  frosted,  and  if  it  dries  out  considerably, 
adding  water,  as  mentioned,  the  freezing 
would  not  result  in  reducing  the  value  of  the 
corn  as  food,  nor  would  il  in  any  material 
degree  prevent  its  keeping  qualities.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  corn  has  been  badly  frozen,  and  is 
not  cut  until  fermentation  begins,  as  it  surely 
will  after  a  hard  freeze,  there  would  not  only 
be  a  considerable  loss  of  actual  food,  but  the 
loss  in  the  silo  would  be  relatively  greater. 
So  far  as  the  matter  of  keeping  the  silage 
two  or  three  years  is  concerned,  I  think  that 
will  depend  practically  altogether  upon 
whether  the  silo  is  a  good  one — that  is,  air¬ 
tight,  and  whether  it:  has  been  well  packed 
around  the  edges  when  put:  in.  After  the  fer¬ 
mentation  has  once  ceased,  there  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  serious  loss.  That  is.  if  continued  fer¬ 
mentation  is  prevented,  which  can  be  done 
by  having  an  absolutely  airtight  silo,  in  which 
the  product  lias  been  well  packed,  t lie  changes 
resulting  in  loss  will  not  he  likely  to  proceed 
rapidly.  [prof.]  e.  b.  vookiiees. 

I  have  held  part  of  my  silage  over  and 
filled  on  top  of  if.  so  have  my  neighbors,  and 
there  is  no  deterioration  with  time.  It  does 
not  damage  as  much  with  time  as  old  hay  in 
the  bottom  of  a  mow.  because  there  is  con¬ 
stantly  a  slight  circulation  through  hay.  but 
not.  through  silage.  I  think  our  friend  has 
taken  care  to  put  in  plenty  of  water.  We 
often  fill  after  blades  are  dead  and  dry  with 
frost,  and  the  stalk  sappy,  without  adding 
water.  If  he  lias  a  tight  silo  and  the  stuff 
is  evenly  tramped  it  will  keep  indefinitely. 
I  had  a  rat  hole  gnawed  info  one  side  of  my 
silo,  and  some  damage  came  to  the  feed  near 
it.  He  may  do  well  to  watch  for  such  an 
intrusion.  e.  n.  collins. 

Central  Indiana. 

We  had  some  slightly  frosted  silage  several 
years  ago.  and  we  added  not  to  exceed  five 
or  six  gallons  of  water  to  the  ton.  Half  of 
this  was  fed  out  the  second  Winter  following, 
and  was  in  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
Just  what  badly  frosted  silage  may  do.  and 
how  long  it  stood  before  going  into  the  pits, 
is  quite  another  matter,  and  I  doubt  if  there 
is  any  authentic  experience  made  public. 
Next  Spring  there  will  lie  volumes  of  il  about 
here.  The  corn  was  absolutely  killed  by  the 
big  freeze.  This  material  was  put  into  the 
siios  from  three  days  to  four  weeks  after, 
cut  short,  long,  wet.  not  wet,  cut  in  the  field 
and  shocked,  until  the  silo  could  be  filled, 
laid  on  the  ground  in  bundles  from  a  week 
to  15  days,  and  all  sorts  of  ways.  Some  is 
keeping,  and  some  is  now  all  either  rotten, 
or  fire-fanged.  some  is  food,  and  some  is 
“bad  medicine.”  joiin  oould. 

Ohio. 


For  Large  Litters  Buy  a 

JERSEY  RED  SOW 

The  FREE  Catalogue  Explains. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Registered  Dorset  and  ttjnis  rams,  sio 

each.  Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


nr  ATI!  Trt  I  me  on  HENS  and  CHICKS. 
UtAlll  IU  LI  lit  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.J  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.I. 


CAI  C--A flne litter  o£  scotch  colli1* *- 
CALL  Male  Pups,  $5  each. 

NDEN  BOSCH.  Jr..  R  D  No  7.  Auburn,  N  V. 


FOR 

.Ml.  V. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

27  Registered  Bucks. 

200  Does.  Some  Kids. 

POULTRY  and  FOX  TERRIERS 

(FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.) 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1888. 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Box  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 


NOW  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

50  Reg.  Chester  White  and 
25  Reg.  Poland  China  Pigs, 

Eight  weeks  to  eight  months  old,  including  Young 
Boars  ready  for  service  and  Sows  bred.  Also  three 
litters  Reg.  Scotch  Collie  Pups.  Send  two-cent 
stamp  for  catalogue,  Come  and  see  our  stock  and 
make  your  selections. 

EDWARI)  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager  a 

HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 
Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  stream  8th, 
born  Feb.  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best.  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-yearold. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Ini|).  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS-  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINOKCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

SW  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

A  number  of  very  choice  birds  for  sale  at  prices 
right  for  quality.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N.  Y 


Var's  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J  A  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford. Pa, 


SHETLAND  PONIES. 


Disposal  sale  of  70  head 
of  high  grade  Shet  lands. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  just  published.  Address, 
THOMSON  PONY  FARM,  Toledo.  Ohio, 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  STSSS 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BUOOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Springbank  Berkshires. 

1  have  some  grand  11  months  old  Service  Boars. 
Some  Spring  Gilts  and  Boars,  and  some  Yearling 
Sows;  will  breed  them  for  Spring  litters.  All  flrst- 
class  Individuals. 

j  e.  WATSON.  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Berkshire  andC.  White  Pigs,  $5;  Serviceable  Berk¬ 
shire  Boars,  $10;  Shropshire  Rams, $12 ;  Collle  Pups, 
$»;  White  Holland  Turkeys.  $2.60;  Barred  Roeks.$1.50. 
Stock  guaranteed  purebred  W.  A.  Lothers. Lack,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

v,  8  wks.  to  0  mos..  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bred  sows,  i  Write  for 
prices  and  description,  lleturn  if  not 

_  _  satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Erclldpun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Breeders’  Directory 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

250  Registered  Holsteins  for  Sale.  250 

Service  Bulls,  male  and  female  Calves,  Cows  and 
Heifers  bred  to  Anggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count, 
son  of  the  world's  champion  cow.  Aaggie  Cornucopia 
Pauline,  A.  K.  O.  seven  day  butter  record  34.31  lb. 
3  lb  and  9  oz.  in  excess  of  any  other  cow  in  the  world. 

You  will  save  i.ioney  by  ordering  of  Star  Farm. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON ,  Dopt.  P„  Cortland,  N  Y. 

N.  B.— A  fev  Dull  and  Heifer  Chives  at  six  months 
left,  $100  takes  a  pair. 


Holstein-Friesian  Rull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Wavnes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODGREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


H0LLYR00D  FARM  AUCTION. 

A  handsome  grandly  bred  young  Bull.  Born  March. 

1904.  Sired  by  the  greatest  bull  of  tho  breed. 
MERCEDES  JULIES  PIETERTJE  PAUL, 
29830.  SERVICE  FEE,  SIOO. 

Son  of  Mercedes  Julips  Pietertje,  39480,  the  World’s 
Champion  Cow  in  1900.  Dam  Lula  3d.  35534,412  lbs. 
milk.  18  lbs.  1  oz.  butter  in  7  days.  DamofLula3ds 
DeKol.  2  years,  250  lbs.  of  milk,  14  lbs.  7  oz.  butter; 
also  Lula's  Lass,  3  years,  428  lbs.  of  milk,  20  lbs.  7  oz. 
butter  in  7  days.  Tne  dam  of  this  young  Bull,  her 
two  daughters  and  Ills  sire's  dam  have  a  combined 
official  record  of  22.5  lbs.  of  milk  and  over 83  lbs.  of 
butter  in  7  days;  average  of  nearly  21  lbs.  each. 

Who  wants  him?  Write  or  wire  to-day.  Make 
me  your  best  otter.  Highest  Bid  tako  him. 
JAMES  II.  WALLICK,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


flOLSTKXN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  CoBIos,  Spayeo 
Al  Females.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 


from 3  to  18  months  old.  A 
few  choice  young  Cows; 
Improved  Chester  Whites  of  all  ages.  Prices  right. 
CHARLES  K.  RECORD,  Petcrboro,  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS. 

High-Class  Advanced  Registry  Stock  only.  Best 
butter  families.  Stock  for  Sale. 

WOODSIDE  FARM, 

Princeton,  Worcester  Co.,  Massachnsette. 
JOHN  B.  MARCOU. 


WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG. 
NO.C34G,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  (1310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor’s  Lassie,  Imp.  Deanie 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, -etc.  The  Herd  nura- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  .  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


A  A 


QUALITY. 


J  J 


CflD  CAI  C  I  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  double  grandson 
rUn  OnLL  ■  of  Emma’s  Pearl57485;  best  2 1  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days,  from  3G51bs.of  milk;  871bs.  butler 
in  30  days,  from  1522  lbs.  milk.  The  greatest  Jersey 
cow  that  over  lived  Also  heifer  calves,  grand 
daughters  of  Emma's  Pearl:  dams  giving  over  8,000 
lbs.  milk  a  year,  and  making  oyer  400  lbs.  butter. 
No  fancy  prices.  Everything  guaranteed.  Address, 
E.  AY.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


DURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES.— 

*  The  peer  of  any  In  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER.  B  2.  Watervliet. Mich. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  salo. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
Bowersox,R.3;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


Chester  Whites  and  Cheshires 

Choice  in  quality  and  breeding;  also  Hampshire 
Sheep.  K.  8  HILL,  Freeville,  N.  Y, 


— — — —  ■  -  —  — ^ ^ 

Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

*Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Llbertv  Str»«*..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 

Now  Rochelle  N,  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  of  high  class  Single  Comb  Pure 
White  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  salo  at  al  1  times.  Largest  poultry  plant 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Agents  Cyphers 
Incubators.  Brooders,  etc  Correspondence  invited. 


SUPERB 


1  INCOLNS  and  CHESTER 
WHITES  and  COLLIES. 


H  A.  DANIELLS,  Millington.  Mich. 


WINGOHOCKING  HERD' 


I— Chester  White 
Pigs,  8  weeks  tc  5 
mouths  old;  choice  breeding;  prices  reasonable. 

F.  W.  LEVIS,  R.D.  No.  1,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

If  ordered  at  once.  In  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Trios,  and 
pens  of  live  or  more.  We  have  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  BuffOrpingtons.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Houdans,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas.  Pit  and  C.  1.  Games. 
White,  Buff  and  Barred  P.  Bocks.  Buff,  Gold,  Silver 
and  White  Wyandottes.  Cochins,  and  ALL  other 
breeds,  price  on  application. 

,V1T  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Carpenter.  Ohio. 


Registered  siiropshires  of  choicest  breeding 
•for  sale.  Large  and  well-built  yearling  Bams;  also 
choice  large  March  Ram  Lambs.  Cheap  for  quality. 
NUTWOOD  FABMS,  It.  F.  1)  ,No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRES  Rams  &  Ewes 

We  have  some  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Same  breeding 
as  our  World's  Fair  winners.  Address, 

J  C.  DUNCAN.  Lewiston.  N.  Y 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Two  Brood  Sows; 
regi-  tered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin  Farmer’s 
prices  F.J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia.N  Y. 


POLAND  CHINAS. 

Show  stock,  bred  from  show  stock.  Service  Boars, 
Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs.  Low  prices. 

B  H.  ACKLEY.  Laceyville,  l’a. 


HIGH  CLASS 


PERCHEItON  AND  FRENCH 
Coach  Stallions  Scotch  Collie 
Pups.  K. 8.  AKIN.  Auburn.  N  Y. 


OQOOOQOOQ 


jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you^ 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it's  free  for  the  ( 
masking— it's  worth  having.  < 

(Excelsior  Wire  Sc  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

Dept.  H.G-  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQi 


SQUABS  PAY  HENS 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prloes.  Raised  In  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  homo 
Indust  ry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
GO.,  289  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  f.  YYH11E  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerelc  and  Pullets,  five  months  old,  31.00  each; 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  41,  Woedsport,  N.  7 


WAS  MADE  IN  THE  OFFICIAL  WORK  OF  THE 


Aor.1  vw  A  n  DV  HUH  UUDC  DB1 


Than  by  those  of  any  other  HOLSTEIN-FKIES1AN  HERD  in  America. 

TWO  LARGE  HERDS  COMBINED. 

ANYTHING-  YOU  WANT  IN  GOOD  CATTLE,  AT  LOWEST  PRICES. 

THE  STEVENS  BROTHERS-HASTINGS  COMPANY,  LACONA,  OSWEGO  COUNTY,  N.  Y, 


1904. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
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Pro- 

Garbo- 

tein. 

hydra  fes. 

20  lbs. 

cornstalks. . . 

. .  .34 

0.48 

5  lhs. 

wheat  bran.. 

.  .  .63 

2.02 

5  lhs. 

cornmeal.  . . . 

3.26 

Total 

11.76 

This 

would  give 

you  a 

nutritive 

MANCHESTER’S  DAIRY  NOTES. 
Rations  for  Cow. 

Would  you  give  mo  a  balanced  ration  for 
cows?  I  have  a  cow  and  heifer,  the  cow 
a  part  Jersey,  small,  fresh  six  weeks.  I  have 
had  her  (wo  years;  she  is  about  six  years 
old.  1  have  been  feeding  her  three  bundles 
of  corn  stover,  live  pounds  Cornmeal  and  live 
pounds  bran  daily.  She  is  only  giving  about 
eight,  quarts  daily ;  after  taking  a  quart 
(whole)  for  house  I  make  about  live  pounds 
butter  from  remaining  cream  per  week.  1 
think  she  should  do  better.  She  is  in  line 
condition;  everyone  remarks  on  her  appear¬ 
ance.  I  think  she  gets  too  much  fat-pro¬ 
ducing  food.  I  buy  all  my  feed  but  corn 
and  corn  stover.  Hay  is  $20  a  ton;  clover 
$10;  bran  $1.25  per  100  pounds;  middlings 
$1.00  per  100  pounds.  I*,  u.  s. 

Secane,  I*a. 

You  are  right  in  thinking  that  the  ra¬ 
tion  you  arc  feeding  is  a  fat-producing 
one.  Assuming  that  you  feed  about  20 
pounds  daily  of  the  cornstalks  it  would 
analyze  as  follows : 


.28 

.15 

.15 

.58 


of  1  to  10,  which  is  very  wide.  Nutritive 
ratio  is  the  relation  of  the  protein  to 
carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  fat  by  2’/$,  adding  the 
product  to  the  carbohydrates  and  dividing 
by  the  protein.  What  you  need  is  some 
grain  feed  rich  in  protein  like  cotton-seed 
meal  or  gluten  feed,  or  corn  distiller’s 
grains  to  replace  a  part  of  the  meal  and 
bran.  I  think  it  would  pay  you  to  feed 
about  five  pounds  daily  of  the  clover  hay 
and  what  corn  stover  she  will  eat  clean. 
Your  price  on  middlings  is  too  high,  and 
they  arc  out  of  the  question.  If  in  place 
of  the  grain  you  are  now  using  you  will 
use  three  pounds  each  of  cornmeal  and 
ei'her  gluteit  feed  or  corn  distiller’s  grains 
and  two  pounds  of  bran  you  will  have  a 
well-balanced  ration  at  considerably  less 
expense  per  grain  fed,  and  one  that  ought 
to  give  you  more  milk. 

Gain  ot  Fattening  Cows. 

How  fast  ought  cows  to  gain  in  weight 
while  fattening  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances?  A.  a.  i>. 

Dwight,  Mass. 

Cows  that  gain  one  pound  per  day  in 
live  weight  will  be  found  to  be  doing  well 
under  average  circumstances.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  age,  as  the  younger  the  ani¬ 
mal  the  faster  will  be  the  gain.  I  have 
seen  some  old  cows  that  would  gain  very 
slowly  no  matter  how  fed.  Some  cows 
are  poor  feeders,  and  lack  capacity  to 
handle  much  food,  and  these  are  slow 
gainers.  n.  G.  m. 

MILK  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  CALVES. 

We  are  often  asked  if  there  is  any  sub¬ 
stitute  for  skim-milk  in  feeding  calves. 
The  Massachusetts  Experiment  station 
tried  several  mixtures.  The  following 
notes  are  made  about  one  of  them : 

Hayward  of  the  Pennsylvania  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  studied  the  question  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  cheap  and  suitable  milk  substi¬ 
tute,  and  published  his  results  in  Bulletin 
No.  f>0  of  that  station.  He  succeeded  in 
rearing  10  unselected  grade  Guernsey 
calves  without  the  aid  of  milk  after  the 
first  14  to  18  days.  Most  of  the  calves 
weighed  from  150  to  250  pounds  when 
from  four  to  five  months  old,  and  were 
produced  at  a  feed  cost  of  from  $8  to  $9 
each.  He  concluded  that  the  calf  meal 
was  a  fairly  satisfactory  milk  substitute, 
if  used  judiciously  by  careful  feeders,  but 
that  it  was  not  equal  to  whole  milk.  The 
formula  proposed  by  Hayward  for  the 
meal  was  as  follows : 

Wheat  flour  . . .  80  pounds. 

Cocoa  nut  meal  . 25  " 

Natrium  . . 20  “ 

i.inseed  meal  . .  10  “ 

Dried  blood  .  2  “ 

“Nutrium”  is  a  milk  powder — skim- 
milk  evaporated.  After  feeding  this  meal 
carefully  the  following  conclusions  were 
reached : 

1.  It  is  evident  that,  with  reasonable 
care  and  cleanliness,  calves  can  be  success¬ 
fully  reared  on  Hayward’s  calf  meal. 

2.  The  meal  is  'to  be  preferred  only 
when  a  supply  of  skim-milk  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  or  as  a  substitute  for  a  portion  of 
the  milk. 

3.  The  cost  is  likely  to  be  somewhat 
greater  than  when  skim-milk  can  be  had 
at  two  cents  a  gallon.  The  expense  of 
the  meal  is  largely  due  to  the  nutrium, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  if  a  mixture  as  satis¬ 
factory  for  young  calves  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  the  use  of  this  substance. 

4.  The  meal  is  evidently  better  utilized 
by  calves  after  they  are  three  months  old 
than  before  that  period. 

5.  The  best  method  to  be  employed 
would  probably  be  to  allow  the  calf  to 
suck  the  cow  for  the  first  .two  days,  then 


feed  whole  milk  for  five  days,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  half  whole  arid  half  skim-milk 
for  a  week,  gradually  reducing  the  whole 
milk,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
week  the  diet  may  consist  of  three  quarts 
of  skim-milk  and  three-quarters  to  one 
pound  of  the  meal,  dissolved  in  the  neces¬ 
sary  hot  water.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
week  the  skirii-milk  may  be  dropped,  and 
the  calf  put  upon  a  diet  of  two  pounds 
of  the  calf  meal  a  day.  Slight  modifica¬ 
tion  may  be  made  in  this  method  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  condition  of  the  animal.  The 
writer  has  grown  seven  unselected  young 
calves,  having  an  average  Weight  when 
three  days  old  of  73  pounds,  to  an  average 
weight  when  in  weeks  old  of  173  pounds, 
on  skim-milk,  together  with  such  common 
grains  as  cornmeal,  wheat  Hour,  flour  mid¬ 
dlings  and  gluten  feed,  at  an  average  food 
cost  of  $4. SO  each.  By  this  method  of 
feeding,  calves  ought  to  be  produced  that 
will  weigh  200  to  300  pounds  when  five 
months  old,  at  a  food  cost  not  exceeding 
$9  or  $10.  (See  eleventh  report  of  Mass¬ 
achusetts  State  Experiment  Station,  P. 
125.  _ 

TROUBLE  WITH  HORSES. 
Horse  With  a  Cough. 

What  can  I  do  for  my  horse,  which  seems 
lo  he  troubled  with  a  dry  cough? 

ltossville,  N.  Y.  s.  G.  w. 

The  inquirer  does  not  state  how  long 
the  horse  has  been  so  affected,  nor  what 
caused  the  cough.  The  chances  are  that 
lie  has  been  feeding  poor  hay  or  grain,  and 
that  the  lungs  are  affected.  If  so,  give 
better  feed  and  a  small  handful  of  oil  meal 
once  a  day  for  a  few  days,  but  if  the  trou¬ 
ble  is  in  the  throat  or  trachea  it  will  be 
much  relieved  by  giving  the  following: 
Extract  of  belladonna,  one  ounce;  pulver¬ 
ized  camphor,  six  ounces;  pulverized 
chlorate  of  potash,  one  ounce;  pulverized 
licorice  root,  two  ounces;  simple  syrup 
enough  to  make  a  paste.  Put  a  piece  as 
large  as  a  walnut  on  molar  teeth  twice  a 
day.  m.  d.  w. 

Mare  With  “Broken  Wind." 

We  have  just  got  a  very  fine  horse  through 
a  trade:  can  return  her  if  not  pleased  within 
two  weeks.  Iter  wind  seems  to  be  very  bad. 
Hornier  owner  claims  it  was  affected  by  a  bad 
case  of  distemper,  (’an  a  wind-broken  horse 
be  cured?  How  about  heaves?  What  is  the 
difference?  i>.  o.  s. 

Myerstown,  VV.  Ya. 

It  looks  as  though  the  former  owner  of 
the  horse  gave  very  good  description,  as 
most  jockeys  do.  If  the  horse  has  had 
distemper  it  may  recover  with  good  feed¬ 
ing  and  good  care,  but  if  of  long  standing 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  not,  and  that 
the  lungs  are  affected.  It  may  be  caused 
by  bad  feed  or  bad  feeding,  from  dust,  or 
by  being  brought  from  a  high  to  a  low 
level,  or  the  animal  may  be  predisposed  to 
such  trouble.  1  leaves  and  tbe  condition 
called  wind-broken  are  lung  troubles,  and 
when  the  disease  is  established  there  is  no 
cure  for  it.  Proper  attention  paid  to  the 
diet  will  relieve  the  distressed  symptoms 
to  a  certain  extent  for  a  time..  If  you  have 
a  good  horse  it  may  pay  you  to  take  her 
to  a  good  veterinary  and  have  a  talk  with 
him.  m.  i).  w. 


TherS  are  only  two  classes  of 
hand  cream  separators 

The  Omega 

and  all  others.  Because  of  the 
great  simplicity,  ease 
of  operating,  ease 
in  cleaning  and  per¬ 
fect  skimming  the 
Omega  is  in  a  class 
by  itself.  No  other 
can  be  compared  to  it 
or  classed  with  it. 

The  proof  is  in  the 
trial.  You  will  know 
to  a  certainty,  if  you 
try  it.  Our  book, 
Milk  Returns,  tells  all 
about  the  Omega 
and  much  more  which 
every  cow  owner 
should  know.  We 
mail  the  book  free. 

We  want  a  good,  active  agent 
in  every  locality.  Special  in¬ 
ducements  to  experienced  sep¬ 
arator  salesmen. 

The  Omega  Separator  Co. 

38  Concord  St.  or  Dopartmont  S. 
Lanalng,  Mich.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SLOANS 


50t  LINIMENT 

$i.oo  CURES 

HQG  CHOLERA 

gENO  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  DIRECTION* 

OR  E  APL  5. SLOAN  615  ALBANY  ST, B05T0N.MA5S. 


DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS, 

CATTLE  SPECIALIST. 

IOO  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Questions  regarding  diseases  of  cattle  receive  my 
prompt  and  personal  attention. 


Nothing  equals  green  cut  bone  for  hens. 
Any  one  can  cut  it  with 

Mann’s  \TX\  Bone  Cutter. 

I  Open  hopper.  Automatic  feed.  10  Day*’ 
Free  Trial.  N*)  pay  until  you're  satisfied. 

If  you  don't  like  return  at  mi /expense.  Isn’t  tbit 
better  for  you  than  to  piy  for*  machine  you  never 

triad?  C»tl‘gfm.  p.  W.  MANN  CO. 

box  |5,  Jlllforil,  Hass. 


2?  ORMAS 


Incubators 
&  Brooders  ^5B' 


Low  in  price.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

BANTA  MFG.  CO..  LIGONIER,  INDIANA.  FritCitaloe 


Every  Tubular 
Starts 
a  Fortune 

If  you  hart  a  gold  mine  would  you 
throw  half  the  gold  away?  Properly 
managed  dairies  are  surer  than 
gold  mines,  yet  many  farmers  throw 
half  the  gold  away  every  day.  The 
butter  fat  Is  the  gold — worth  twenty 
to  thirty  cents  a  pound.  Gravity 
process  skimmers  —  pans  and  cans  — 
lose  half  the  cream.  Your  dairy 
can’t  pay  that  way. 

Like  a  Crowbar 

Tubular  Separators 
are  regular  crow¬ 
bars  —  get  right 
under  the  trouble- 
pry  the  mortgage  off 
the  farm.  How? 

Gets  all  the  cream 
—raises  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality 
of  butter  —  starts  a 
fortune  for  the 
owner.  It’s  a 
modern  separator. 

The  picture  shows. 

Write  for  catalogue  P-153. 

THE  SHARPLES  CO.  P.  M.  SHARPLES 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  WEST  CHESTER,  PA 


A  Lady  uau  hold  him. 


'ofthe  BEERY  BIT 
TOUR  CITS  IN  ONE 

turps  Klrkers,  Kunawnyn,  1’ullrrs, 
Shyrrs,  pit.  Send  for  Ittt  on  Ten 
Par.’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
tin-  four  distinct,  ways  of  using  it. 

I*rof.  ,  ,)  Beery,  Flrasant  Illll,  Ohio. 


p  CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


WARBINER’S  SAHN§.ltS  STANCHION 


HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS. 


W.  B.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St.,  Forestville.  Conn 


Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion. 

Warranted  the  best.  30  Days  Trial. 
Can  be  returned  at  our  expense 
if  not  satisfactory. 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 

Box  60.  CUBA,  NEW  YORK. 
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You  Can 
Shorten  the 
Feeding  Period 


from  one  to  two  months  by  feeding  to  your  cattle  Dr.  ITess  Stock  Food  in  small  doses  along  with  their 
regular  rations.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  sooner  cattle  are  finished  the  more  profit  to  the  feeder.  There 
is  just  one  way  to  shorten  the  feeding  period— sharpen  up  the  animals’  appetite  and  tone  up  the  organs  of 
digestion  so  that  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  the  food  will  be  assimilated  and  turned  into  weight. 


STOCK  FOOD 


1r  the  greatest  preparation  ever  formulated  for  forcing  beef  cattle  to  markt 
from  a  tried  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D.,  D.  V.S.).  No  unprofessional,  unscientitie  manufacturer  can  equal  it.  It 
puts  weight  on  hogs  and  cattle,  makes  milch  cows  more  productive  and  gives  energy  to  horses,  because  It  makes  every 
organ  do  its  proper  work  thoroughly — turns  to  account  till  the  food  eaten. 

Except  in  Canada 
and  extreme 
West  and  South. 


(t  per  lb.  in  100  lb.  sacks,  25  lb.  pail  $1.60. 
I '  Smaller  quantities  a  little  higher.  Small  dose. 

SOLD  ON  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE 


Remember  that  from  Hie  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month,  Dr.  Hess  will  furnlsli  veterinary  advice  a n«l  pre¬ 
scriptions  free  if  you  will  mention  this  paper,  state  what  slock  you  have,  also  what  stock  food  you  have  fed,  and  en¬ 
close  two  cents  for  reply.  In  every  package  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  there  is  a  little  yellow  card  that  entitles  you  to 
this  free  service  at  any  time.  .  ...  , 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book  Free,  if  you  will  mention  this  paper,  state  how  much  stock  you  have  and  what  kind  of  stock 
food  you  have  used. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer. 


Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice. 
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FASTEST 

HARNESS 

HORSE 


Valued  At 
$  1  50,000 


BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  »  DAN  PATCH  MAILED  FREE 

PRINTED  IN  SIX  lUjlLTAAKT  COLORS.  SIZE  24  BY  34  INCHES.  "6* 

The  picture  we  will  send  you  is  a  large  reproduction  of  the  above  engraving,  in  six  colors,  and  is  made  from  a  photograph  taken  of  Dan  while  he  was  going  at  his  highest 
rate  of  speed.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  motion  photographs  ever  taken  and  is  as  natural  and  life  like  as  if  you  actually  saw  Dan  coming  down  the  track.  This  picture  shows 
Dan  flying  through  the  air  with  every  foot  off  of  the  ground.  The  picture  we  will  mail  you  is  entirely  free  of  advertising  and  makes  a  very  fine  horse  picture  for  framing. 


MAI 


WITH 


P 


OSTAGE 

REPAID 


YOU  WRITE  TO  I_I»  ANSWER  THESE  3  QUKQTIONSi 

1st— HOW  MUCH  STOCK  OF  ALL  KINDS  DO  YOU  OWN  ?  2nd-NAME  PAPER  IN  WHICH  YOU  SAW  THIS  OFFER. 


Address  Owners  At  Once 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

BIG  PROFIT  IN  HOGS,  CATTLE  and  HORSES 

3  FEEDS  FOR  ONE  CENT  ^ 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  in  $2,000,000.00. 

This  Engraving  Shows  Our  New 
Minneapolis  Factory. 

It  Contains  18  Acres  of  Floor  Space. 
Also  Large  Factory  at  Toronto,  Canaday 
Containing  60,000  Feet  of  Space. 


International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  David  City,  Nebraska. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  used  your  “International  Stock  Food"  for  several  years  for  my  Hogs,  Cattle  and  Horses.  No  person  can 
afford  to  get  along  without  it  providing  he  wants  to  save  feed,  have  healthy,  thirfty,  clean  good  looking  animals  with  big  pro¬ 
fit.  I  could  hardly  raise  hogs  without  it.  For  pigs  that  are  weaned  it  is  the  best  that  I  ever  used,  as  even  the  runts  at  once 
commence  to  grow  as  if  by  magic  when  fed  “International  Stock  Food”  every  day.  Respectfully  yours,  MATT  MILLER. 

We  Have  Thousands  of  Similar  Testimonials.  Wo  Will  Fay  You  $1000  If  They  Are  Not  the  True  Experience  ofPraetleal  Feeders.  Beware  of  Cheap  and  Inferior  Imitations  and  Substitutes.  Ilo  yon 
Desire  Any  Further  Information  about  “International  Stock  Food,”  etc.,  or  Want  a  Copy  of  Onr  Finely  Illustrated  Stock  Book  Containing  188  Engravings  From  Life  That  Cost  lls  Over  $3,000  Cash 
and  Which  Contains  an  Extra  Fine  Veterinary  Department?  If  Your  Letter  Bequests  It  th.  Stock  Book  Will  Be  Halted  Free.  Address . INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO*.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

DON’T  USE  ANY  OF  THESE  PREPARATIONS 


ExeeDt  with  the  understanding  that  You  Are  To  Have  Your  Money  Refunded  promptly  in  any  case  of  failure.  We  authorize  our  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dealers  to  sell  every  package  or  bottle  on  the 

,5Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  which  is  printed  on  every  label.  We  positively  guarantee  that  our  ‘‘Spot  Cash  Guarantee  ’  will  be  lived  .up  to  in  every  detail. 

“INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD”  “INTERNATIONAL  HEAVE  CURE”  “INTERNATIONAL  HOOF  OINTMENT"  “INTERNATIONAL  GALL  CURE” 

“INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY  FOOD"  “INTERNATIONAL  COLIO  CURE”  “INTERNATIONAL  PHENO-CHLORO”  “INTERNATIONAL  QUICK  CLEANER” 

“INTERNATIONAL  LOUSE  KILLER”  “INTERNATIONAL  HARNESS  SOAP"  "INTERNATIONAL  COMPOUND  ABSORBENT”  "INTERNATIONAL  GOUGH  AND  LUNG  SYRUP” 

“INTERNATIONAL  WORM  POWDER”  “INTERNATIONAL  FOOT  REMEDY"  “INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  PINE  HEALING  OIL" 

Prepared  and  Sold  on  a  ••Spot  Cash  Guarantee”  by  INlEBNAIiONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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*1  PER  YEAH, 


A  DAIRY  FARM  IN  OREGON. 

KALE  AND  CABBAGE  FOR  COWS. 

Fruit  as  a  Side  Partner.' 

OBJECT  OF  THE  COMBINATION. 
— Cloveridge  Farm  consists  of  320  acres  of 
land,  situated  30  miles  from  the  city  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  six  miles  from  the  near¬ 
est  town  and  two  and  one-half  miles  from 
the  nearest  village.  About  240  acres  are 
creek  bottom  land  subject  to  Winter  over¬ 
flow,  but  good  hay  land  well  adapted  to 
dairying;  the  remainder  foothill  land 
splendidly  adapted  to  fruit  growing.  In 
all  about  190  acres  are  under  cultivation, 
the  other  130  being  heavy  timber  and 
brush  land  of  little  or  no  present  use  as 
pasture.  In  order  fully  to  understand 
dairying  as  carried  on  here  it  is  necessary 
to  refer  briefly  to  the  fruit-growing 
branch  of  the  business.  Thirty-five  acres 
are  devoted  to  fruit  of  various  kinds, 
and  one  object  in  taking  up  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  was  to  furnish  employment  to  a 
larger  regular  force  of  men  than  could 
he  profitably  employed  in  the  dairy  alone, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  conduct  a  fair- 
sized  dairy  without  having  to  work  every¬ 
one  connected  therewith  such  excessive¬ 
ly  long  hours,  as  is  customary  on  ex¬ 
clusive  dairy  ranches. 

SIZE  OF  DAIRY. — The  dairy  at  pres- 
sent  consists  of  35  cows  and  25  head 
of  young  stock,  and  four  men  are  kept 
regularly  by  the  year.  Obviously  two 
men  should  care  for  that  many  cows,  but 
the  fruit  makes  it  possible  profitably  to 
keep  the  other  two,  and  this,  with  my 
own  help  (which  is,  however,  a  little  ir¬ 
regular),  reduces  the  labor  of  milking  to 
a  point  where  it  is  not  in  the  least  ardu¬ 
ous,  and  as  eight  hours  is  counted  a  full 
day’s  work  in  the  field,  the  greatest  ob¬ 
jection  of  hired  men  to  working  on  a 
dairy  ranch,  that  of  long  hours  of  milking 
after  a  hard  day’s  work  in  the  field,  is 
removed.  These  four  men  carry  on  all 
the  regular  work  of  the  farm,  extra  help 
being  required  only  in  haying,  harvesting 
and  fruit-gathering  times.  There  are  no 
periods  of  great  rush  or  enforced  idleness 
for  these  regular  men ;  they  are  paid  good 
wages  and  furnished  good  board,  thus 
coming  as  near  to  solving  the  vexatious 
help  question  as  it  is  possible  to  do  under 
present  conditions. 

BUILDING  AND  HERD.— The  barn 
shown  at  Fig.  396  is  quite  a  large,  well- 
built  structure;  the  main  building  80  by 
100  feet,  the  cow  stable  annex  36  by  75 
feet.  The  latter  contains  40  Drown  pat¬ 
ent  stalls  and  is  built  with  double  walls, 
with  the  King  system  of  ventilation.  The 
floors  behind  the  cows  are  watertight, 
and  there  are  ample  windows  to  furnish 
light.  With  this  patent  stall  the  cows 
are  not  tied  at  all;  the  stall  is  just  wide 
enough  (mostly  42  inches)  to  prevent  the 
cow  from  turning  around,  and  she  is 
fastened  with  a  chain  hung  behind  her; 
the  manger  is  adjusted  to  fit  the  length 
of  each  cow,  forcing  her  to  stand  near 
the  edge  of  the  10-inch  drop,  thus  se¬ 
curing  the  greatest  degree  of  cleanliness, 
combined  with  the  greatest  liberty  and 
comfort.  See  Fig.  397.  Although  these 
stalls  are  somewhat  expensive  they  are 
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A  SMALL  FIELD  OF  KALE.  Fig.  398. 


well  worth  the  money.  Straw  is  used 
very  freely  for  bedding,  and  the  liquids 
absorbed.  Grain  bins  are  built  in  the 
loft  overhead,  with  chutes  leading  down 
to  the  feeding  floor  in  the  center.  The 
two  rows  of  cows  stand  facing  each 
other  with  a  10-foot  feeding  floor  be¬ 
tween,  and  the  feed  is  carried  along  on  a 
truck  or  cart.  All  the  young  stock  is 
housed  in  the  main  barn.  In  one  corner 
is  an  80-ton  silo,  round,  built  of  ?  bv  4 
staves,  with  a  Blizzard  silage  cutter  and 
a  roller  feed  mill,  all  operated  by  a  six 
horse-power  gasoline  engine  located  in  a 
shed  outside,  the  power  being  transmitted 
by  shaft  and  belting.  The  herd  is  com¬ 
posed  of  mixed  Holstein  and  Jersey, 
starting  in  on  a  small  scale  nine  years 
ago  with  a  few  purebreds  and  grades  of 
each  breed.  Being  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  business,  I  was  persuaded  into  buy¬ 
ing  a  Short-horn  bull  of  a  so-called  milk¬ 
ing  strain;  the  local  butcher  said  he 
would  take  all  the  hull  calves,  and  if  I 
bought  a  Jersey  he  wouldn’t.  Three  or 
four  years’  trial  convinced  me  of  the 
error:  a  good  Jersey  was  substituted,  and 
a  choice  bull  of  that  breed  kept  ever 
since.  Some  few  cows  have  been  pur¬ 
chased,  but  nearly  all  have  been  raised  on 
the  farm,  only  the  most  promising  calves 
being  kept.  The  best  of  the  original 
Holsteins  are  still  in  the  herd,  and  some 
very  good  heifers  have  been  produced 
from  the  Jersey  cross. 

FEEDING  RATIONS. — It  took  sev¬ 
eral  years  to  learn  that  the  feed  was  as 
important  as  the  breed,  the  prevalent 
idea  being  that  all  a  cow  needed  was  a 
little  pasture  in  Summer  and  a  straw 
stack  in  Winter.  The  farm  is  peculiarly 
ill-adapted  to  pasturing,  so  in  planning 
the  year’s  feed  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  pasture,  but  dependence  placed  en¬ 
tirely  on  soiling  and  feeding.  A  year’s 
feed  will  run  about  as  follows :  Begin¬ 
ning  about  May  1  on  green  rye  and 
vetches,  aiming  to  have  about  two  weeks’  - 
feed  of  the  rye  mixture,  followed  by 
Winter  wheat  or  oats  and  vetch,  sown 
at  different  periods  in  the  Fall  from  Sep¬ 
tember  15  to  November.  By  cutting  sec¬ 
ond  crop  on  the  earliest  this  feed  will 
last  till  the  middle  of  July.  Then  Spring- 
sown  vetches,  second-crop  clover.  Febru¬ 
ary  sowing  of  oats  and  peas,  and  late- 
sown  Spring  oats  in  succession  carry 
into  September,  when  corn  is  ready.  By 
October  the  corn  is  usually  frosted,  hut 
during  that  month  there  is  generally  a 
little  pasture  to  be  had  on  the  stubble 
fields,  and  this  is  helped  out  by  early- 
sown  turnips.  By  November  1  the  silo 
is  opened  and  depended  on  for  the  main 
ration  of  green  food  for  the  Winter, 
though  helped  out  at  different  times  with 
hardy  Winter  turnips  and  kale  (Thou¬ 
sand-headed  cabbage),  which  can  he  left 
in  the  ground  all  Winter  and  gathered 
when  needed.  A  light  feed  of  dry  hay 
is  given  every  night  during  the  soiling 
season  and  more  abundantly  during  the 
Winter.  A  grain  ration  of  ground  oats 
or  bran  and  oil  meal  is  fed  at  all  times 
to  cows  in  milk,  graded  to  suit  the  in¬ 
dividual  cow’s  performance  at  the  pail, 
and  ability  to  respond  to  increased  feed. 
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A  large  cow  will  receive  when  in  full  milk  flow,  six  to 
eight  pounds  oats  and  two  to  three  pounds  oil  meal  daily 
in  Winter,  about  one-half  that  in  Summer.  The  hay 
consists  of  clover,  vetches  and  oats.  Alfalfa  has  been 
and  is  being  tried,  but  is  not  yet  a  success. 

KALE  AND  RAPE. — These  two  plants,  which  are  not 
in  general  use  as  cow  feed,  are  coming  into  great  favor 
at  Cloveridge.  Objection  is  commonly  made  that  they 
will  taint  the  milk,  but  if  properly  fed  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger.  A  cow  that  is  regularly  well  fed 
a  balanced  ration  can  consume  soon  after  milking 
a  moderate  quantity  of  such  feed  as  turnips,  cabbage, 
kale,  or  rape,  without  tainting  her  milk  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Kale  seed  is  sown  in  April  the  same  as  cab¬ 
bage  seed,  then  transplanted  in  late  June  or  July, 
setting  about  2J4  by  three  feet.  In  this  climate  it 
will  grow  all  Summer  and  Fall,  stand  hard  freezing 
in  Winter,  and  take  on  fresh  growth  in  the  Spring, 
yielding  15  or  20  tons  per  acre  of  a  feed  that  is  very 
highly  relished  by  all  kinds  of  stock.  A  small  field 
of  kale  is  shown  in  Fig.  308.  Rape  is  sown,  two  or 
three  pounds  per  acre,  with  the  Spring  grain  when 
grass  seed  is  not  used,  and  when  the  grain  is  cut  the 
rape  comes  on  and  makes  very  fine  pasture,  though 
care  must  be  used  not  to  allow  stock  turned  on  it  very 
long  at  first,  for  there  is  danger  of  bloat. 

MILK  RECORDS— A  pair  of  scales  is  hung  at  a 
convenient  place  in  the  stable,  and  each  cow’s  milk 
weighed  and  recorded  at  every  milking.  I  his  may 
seem  to  those  who  have  not  tried  it  a  great  deal  of 
work,  but  when  once  accustomed  to  it,  it  takes  but 
very  little  time,  and  it  is  indeed  time  well  spent.  In 
no  other  way  can  one  know  what  the  individual  cow 
is  doing,  and  not  only  that,  you  can  see  at  a  glance 
when  a  cow  is  short  in  her  milk,  and  ascertain  at  once 
whether  it  is  the  cow’s  fault,  the  milker’s,  or  the  feed¬ 
er’s.  It  is  the  greatest  possible  help  to  good  clean 
milking.  Milking  hours  are  5:30  A.  M.-in  Summer,  and 
6  A.  M.  in  Winter;  5:30  P.  M.  in  Summer,  and  5  P.  M. 
in  Winter.  By  making  the  change  in  time  from  Sum¬ 
mer  to  Winter  very  gradually  I  find  no  difficulty  or 
ill  effect  whatever,  but  great  care  is  taken  to  adhere 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  schedule.  The  rule  is, 
"Cows  must  be  milked  on  time,  other  work  can  wait." 
Figures  for  this  year  are  not  yet  complete,  so  I  will 
give  last  year’s.  The  herd  then  consisted  of  28  cows, 
average  for  the  year,  and  the  milk  yield  was  173,600 
pounds,  or  an  average  of  6,200  pounds  per  cow.  Aver¬ 
age  test  was  4.2  per  cent,  or  260  pounds  of  butter  fat 
per  cow.  I  must  admit,  too,  that  another  reason  for 
giving  last  year’s  figures  is  that  owing  to  an  exces¬ 
sively  dry  season,  almost  no  rain  from  May  1  to  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  feed  has  been  short  and  the  milk  yield  disap¬ 
pointingly  light.  At  the  present  time  the  milk  is  being 
sold  to  a  condenser,  but  the  plan  is  soon  to  resume  the 
original  practice  of  separating  and  shipping  sweet  cream, 
the  skim-milk  being  indispensable  to  successful  raising 
of  calves  and  pigs.  The  profits  of  dairying  are  only 
moderate,  but  the  income  is  steady  and  the  land  is 
growing  richer  instead  of  poorer.  w.  K.  Newell. 

Oregon.  . 

A  STOCK  BUSINESS  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Two  of  us  are  thinking  of  going  into  the  business  of  feed¬ 
ing  stock,  each  putting  in  same  amount  of  money.  We 
can  buy  or  rent  land  and  feed  native  or  grade  cattle.  In 
such  an  enterprise  what  should  the  one  who  manages  the 
business  receive  for  his  share  or  wages? 

He  should  receive  50  per  cent  of  the  net  returns  and 
a  stated  salary  agreed  on  beforehand.  If  he  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  general  farming  and  stock  raising  he  does 
not  need  to  ask  your  advice;  if  not,  he  would  better 
leave  it  alone  unless  he  has  money  to  experiment  with. 
If  he  is  willing  to  pull  off  his  coat  and  go  at  the  work 
right  he  can  start  in  a  small  way  and  without  much 
risk.  I  would  be  opposed  to  starting  in  on  rented 
land  for  several  reasons,  among  them  being  these :  It 
does  not  pay  to  improve  another’s  land  unless  one  has 
a  long  lease,  and  improvements  are  not  generally  found 
suitable  for  stock  raising  on  rented  farms.  This  State 
has  such  a  long  list  of  feed  and  different  kinds  of  land 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  his  chances  are  for  feeding  with 
profit  without  knowing  his  proposed  location  and  trans¬ 
portation  facilities.  Here  we  have  a  fine  feed  for  hogs 
in  the  by-products  of  rice ;  also  a  fine  feed  for  cattle  in 
the  cotton-seed  oil  mill  products.  Along  the  marshes 
there  are  fine  cane  brakes,  in  which  cattle  keep  fat,  but 
the  meat  is  inferior.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  hogs 
do  well  on  acorns.  There  are  a  number  of  other  feeds, 
cheap  and  good.  Alfalfa,  sweet  potatoes,  artichokes, 
pumpkins,  sorghum,  peas,  and  the  general  feed,  corn, 
raised  here.  In  Opelousas  cattle  have  been  fed  on  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  and  hulls  with  profit  by  experienced 
feeders.  Others  have  tried  it  and  lost  money  under 
much  the  same  conditions.  We  have  a  very  fine  feed  in 
a  native  grass,  called  Crab  or  Crop  grass,  which  gives 
two  crops  a  year,  and  is  as  good  for  work  horses  as 
Timothy,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  very  fine  for  cattle  also, 
and  as  it  comes  without  sowing  it  is  one  of  the  best 
feeds  to  be  had  cheap.  Rice  polish  is  better  to  fatten 


hogs  on  than  corn,  and  generally  much  cheaper.  Na¬ 
tive  cattle,  well  taken  care  of,  raise  some  fine  offspring 
from  pure  Short-horns,  and  such  cattle  generally  sell 
well.  There  is  a  small  demand  for  purebred  stock, 
and  I  would  prefer  to  take  chances  on  improving  the 
native  stock  in  cattle  or  hogs.  It  seems  to  me  your 
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reader  could  get  more  advice  worth  heeding  from  some 
practical  farmer  near  his  location ;  one  who  knows  the 
amount  of  capital  he  has,  amount  of  rent  he  will  have 
to  pay,  and  the  kind  of  land  he  is  to  get.  I  do  not 
think  he  can  do  anything  in  this  part  ot  the  State,  as 
rent  would  be  too  high  as  long  as  cotton  is  around 
the  10-cent  mark.  The  above  is  the  result  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  information  gathered  from  reliable  parties 
in  12  years  of  time  at  this  place.  T  feed  rice  bran 
for  milk  in  connection  with  pasture  m  Summer  and 
Crab  grass  hay  in  Winter.  I  have  fed  the  hay  to 
horses  working  on  the  road  and  consider  it  equal  to 
Timothy.  T  have  seen  the  rice  polish  fed  to  hogs  by  an 
old  Kansas  feeder,  and  he  got  better  results  than  with 
corn,  and  at  less  cost.  I  have  gone  with  the  buyers 
for  cattle  and  seen  them  pay  more  for  a  half  or  three- 
quarter  Durham  8  to  12  months  old  than  they  would  pay 
for  a  two-year-old  native.  j.  R.-  d. 

Duson,  La.  _ 


A  SIDE  LIGHT  ON  COVER  CROPS. 

Cover  crops  in  an  orchard  serve  three  purposes. 
They  protect  the  soil,  enrich  it,  and  hasten  the  seasonal 
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maturity  of  the  trees.  We  are  usually  advised  to 
grow  a  crop  which  serves  the  three  uses,  but  there  may 
be  objections  to  the  triple  purpose  cover  crop,  as  we, 
hope  to  show.  In  an  experiment  to  determine  the  re¬ 
lationships,  good  or  bad,  between  various  herbaceous 
plants  and  the  peach,  we  grew  a  number  of  young  trees 


in  16-inch  pots  in  intimate  contact  with  the  other 
plants.  The  experiment  for  this  season  is  just  con¬ 
cluded,  and  one  of  the  most  apparent  relations  between 
the  peach  and  the  plants  grown  with  it  is  that  some 
of  the  herbaceous  species  check  the  growth  of  the 
trees,  causing  them  to  ripen  their  wood,  and  some  do 
not;  but,  to  the  contrary,  extend  the  growing  season 
of  the  young  trees.  Thus,  long  before  there  was  suffi¬ 
cient  frost  to  injure  peach  foliage,  the  seedling  peaches 
grown  in  pots  with  oats,  rye,  Blue  grass,  mustard,  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  any  one  of  the  several  other  species,  had 
dropped  their  leaves,  and  the  trees  were  ready  for  Win¬ 
ter.  Not  so  with  the  young  trees  grown  in  pots  with 
Crimson  clover,  peas  and  beans.  Until  a  severe  frost 
on  the  night  of  November  1,  the  leaves  remained  on 
these  trees  green  and  luxuriant.  So  far  as  ripening 
of  wood  is  concerned,  they  are  totally  unprepared  for 
the  Winter.  Fig.  400  shows  the  condition  of  the  trees 
in  clover  at  this  time. 

An  examination  of  the  root  growth  in  the  various 
pots  was  interesting.  The  root  systems  of  the  trees 
and  the  plants  in  the  first-named  group  were  not  at  all 
intimate.  The  roots  of  the  two  plants  scarcely  came 
in  contact  with  each  other,  but  the  roots  of  the  clover 
and  the  peach  were  so  intermingled  that  they  were 
matted  together,  and  could  not  be  easily  separated. 
Fig.  399  shows  this  intimacy  of  peach  and  clover  roots 
after  all  the  soil  had  been  removed.  1  do  not  know 
that  it  is  certain  that  other  plants  can  make  use  of  the 
nitrogen  prepared  for  the  roots  of  living  legumes,  but 
the  behavior  of  the  peach  and  the  clover  in  the  pots 
in  this  experiment  indicate  that  such  is  the  case.  1  here 
are  other  indications  that  point  to  the  same  conclu¬ 
sion.  Thus  we  know  that  wheat  or  Timothy  growing 
with  clover  makes  a  larger  growth  than  when  growing 
alone,  seeming  to  absorb  some  of  the  nitrates  prepared 
by  the  tiny  organisms  which  convert  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air  into  plant  food  for  the  legumes.  The  practical 
side  of  all  this  is  that  legumes  are  not  good  cover 
crops  when  the  object  is  to  cause  trees  to  ripen  their 
wood.  I  believe  that  peach  trees  would  suffer  more 
in  a  cold  Winter  with  a  legume  as  a  cover  crop  than 
without  a  catch  crop  of  any  kind.  The  experience  of 
peach  growers  confirms  this  opinion.  I' or  a  cover  crop 
to  hasten  the  maturity  of  the  tree,  instead  of  a  legume, 
one  of  the  cereals,  as  oats  or  rye,  would  certainly  an¬ 
swer  the  purpose  much  better.  u.  p.  hedrick. 

Michigan  Ag’l  College. 

SAVING  LABOR  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

I  have  about  60  acres  in  young  orchards,  and  they 
are  working  me  too  hard.  What  do  you  think  of  my 
plan  of  making  poultry  lots  or  yards  of  them,  fence 
them  up  into  lots  of  about  three  acres  each?  Put  150 
hens  in  each  lot ;  keep  them  seeded  down  to  clover  and 
mulch  around  the  trees  and  let  the  hens  do  the  rest ; 
feed  the  hens  well  and  make  two  profits  out  of  this 
land  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor.  Would  it  be 
necessary  to  plow  up  the  land  or  could  the  clover  be 
kept  reseeded  by  running  the  Cutaway  harrow  over  the 
land?  Or  if  you  do  not  approve  of  this  plan,  how 
would  it  do  to  seed  the  60  acres  of  orchards  to  Alfalfa, 
provided  it  can  be  done,  as  that  is  a  new  plant  in  this 
section?  Taking  it  for  granted  that  it  can  be  done, 
how  would  Alfalfa  do  in  an  orchard?  Some  writers 
say  it  will  not  do.  If  it  would  be  all  right  could  it  be 
pastured  with  pigs  and  hogs  with  profit  and  keep  the 
orchards  fertilized  and  in  good  growing  and  thrifty 
condition?  The  hogs  could  be  turned  from  lots  and 
turned  on  others  and  give  it  a  chance  to  grow  up  after 
being  eaten  off.  We  have  a  good  market  27  miles  to 
Baltimore  that  would  take  all  the  poultry,  eggs  and 
pork  a  man  could  raise  at  a  good  price,  also  the  fruit. 
I  think  these  problems  would  greatly  interest  others 
who  are  trying  like  myself  to  solve  this  labor  and  help 
question  by  adopting  improved  methods  in  our  prac¬ 
tice  that  will  reduce  the  labor  to  the  minimum. 

Maryland.  a.  h.  h. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  submit  these  questions  to  readers  for 
discussion.  Do  not  think  that  poultry  running  at  large  in 
an  orchard  will  require  no  care.  It  seems  easy  to  say 
that  they  can  run  about  and  pick  up  their  food,  but 
if  they  are  to  pay  they  must  be  watched  and  cared 
for,  and  the  work  of  keeping  up  the  flocks,  hatching 
and  brooding,  means  hard  work  at  a  season  when  the 
orchards  need  attention.  In  our  own  experience,  hogs 
come  •  nearer  taking  care  of  themselves  under  such 
conditions  than  any  stock  we  have  tried.  If  you  can 
have  running  water  in  the  orchards  and  keep  the  hogs 
well  supplied  with  wood  ashes  and  salt,  one  man  can 
care  for  a  large  herd  without  interfering  with  other 
work.  You  must  plan  to  give  them  some  grain,  but 
this  can  be  broadcast  without  great  labor.  As  to  Alfalfa 
in  orchards,  the  objections  are  that  the  plant  is  so 
greedy  for  water  and  food  that  the  trees  may  suffer. 
When  the  Alfalfa  is  pastured  or  cut  and  not  permitted 
to  bloom  we  do  not  believe  it  will  hurt  the  trees.  We 
are  seeding  it  in  our  own  orchards,  expecting  to  pas¬ 
ture  or  cut  for  mulch.  We  know  of  one  14-year-old 
orchard  in  Alfalfa  which  is  a  great  success. 
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IS  THE  END  OF  THE  ABANDONED  FARMS 

IN  SIGHT? 

Not  in  Some  Localities. 

The  writer  is  very  familiar  with  a  large  region  in 
western  Massachusetts  where  year  after  year  the  aban¬ 
doned  farm  area  has  grown  in  size.  Each  year  farm 
buildings  are  closed  up  and  left  tenantless.  I 
could  ‘ake  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  over  a  long 
drive  up  hill  and  down  full  of  sadness  in  the 
deserted  homes.  This  past  Summer  I  spent  some 
time  in  Connecticut,  part  of  it  in  localities  where 
farm  land  is  for  sale  at  your  owi>  price.  Even 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  is  located 
in  the  abandoned  farm  region,  and  between  the 
college  and  Mansfield  depot  one  goes  by  some 
such  property.  Again,  I  am  reminded  of  two 
other  sections  of  Massachusetts  where  the  people 
would  regard  some  farm  purchasers  as  a  veritable 
God-send.  The  writer  does  not  question  but  what 
in  some  localities  in  New  England  farm  prop¬ 
erties  have  grown  in  value,  but  he  personally 
knows  of  other  regions  of  considerable  area 
that  are  still  going  backward. 

It  is  too  bad  that  these  properties  are  in  this 
deserted  condition.  Many  of  them  will  surely 
furnish  an  intelligent  farmer  a  good  living,  but 
as  yet  they  lack  the  farmer.  The  use  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  New  England  farm  land  will  be¬ 
come  more  significant  when  the  people  learn  to 
love  the  country  and  its  charms  more.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  electric  road,  the  telephone 
and  the  rural  delivery  will  help  much  to  bring 
town  and  country  together.  In  the  Central  West, 
in  some  sections,  people  are  moving  to  the  coun¬ 
try  from  very  love  of  rural  surroundings,  men 
going  into  town  daily  to  attend  to  business.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  I  was  visiting  a  farm'  to  see 
a  herd  of  Hereford  cattle,  about  eight  miles  from 
a  city.  The  owner  was  employed  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  house  in  the  city,  and  traveled  back  and 
forth  daily.  Such  cases  are  becoming  more  and 
more  common  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  If  the 
New  England  agricultural  colleges  can  help 
turn  the  tide  back  to  the  country,  they  will  have 
done  a  great  work,  though  the  problem  is  a 
difficult  one.  Yet  short  Winter  courses,  the  so- 
called  university  extension  work,  and  other  popu¬ 
lar  methods  will  assist  in  stimulating  the  farm¬ 
ing  communities  here  -and  there  to  greater  in¬ 
terest.  The  New  England  agricultural  colleges 
are  doing  good  work,  but  they  have  some  in¬ 
teresting  problems  yet  to  work  on.  Don’t  think  the 
West  is  filled  up.  There  is  an  immense  amount  of  land 
yet  available  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
westward,  either  for  homesteading  or  purchase,  and 
fertile  farms  can  be  bought  at  low  prices.  Not  only 
this,  but  right  up  over  the  border  Canada  offers  free 
farms  of  160  acres  to  all  the  citizens  of  Uncle  Sam 
who  will  occupy  them.  Rural  New  England  must  be 
developed  on  its  merits.  The  lover  of  the  country 
will  here  find  opportunity  to  develop 
charming  homes  at  a  low  cost.  Further, 
there  are  many  properties  now  lying 
on  the  bargain  counter  awaiting  a  buyer, 
in  a  not  unworthy  field,  where  good 
prices  can  always  be  secured  for  prod¬ 
uce,  where  fuel  is  cheap,  where  soil 
is  fairly  fertile,  and  where  man  may 
live  in  independence  and  contentment 
if  he  will.  c.  s.  plumb. 

Ohio  State  University. 


TREES  INJURED  BY  DEER. 

In  regard  to  the  damage  to  those 
young  apple  trees,  browsed  by  the  deer, 
perhaps  the  jury  might  render  a  more 
just  verdict  if  they  viewed  the  premises 
and  understood  the  circumstances  a  little 
better.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
things  to  take  into  consideration.  What 
was  the  original  value  of  trees?  Were 
they  set  a  proper  distance  apart,  and  in 
a  proper  manner?  Were  they  properly 
taken  care  of?  In  fact,  I  have  seen 
young  orchards  set  where  it  would  have 
been  a  blessing  to  the  owner  if  they 
had  all  been  eaten  off  by  deer  when  a 
year  old,  and  other  orchards  where  the 
loss  would  have  been  50  cents  or  more 
per  tree.  But,  generally  speaking,  I 
should  add  the  cost  price  of  trees,  cost 
of  setting  and  care,  and  10  cents  per 
tree  for  loss  of  growth  for  one  year.  In 
many  cases  this  would  be  too  small,  yet 
I  think  the  average  apple  grower  who 
can  sell  his  orchard  at  a  clear  profit  of 
$75  per  acre  at  15  years,  and  at  the 
same  time  receive  fair  wages  for  all 
work  done,  has  a  better  investment  than 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  DITCHING  PLOW. 

How  Labor  is  Saved. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  for  experience  with  a 
ditching  plow,  I  have  used  one  nearly  every  season  for 
the  past  20  years,  and  would  not  undertake  a  job  of 
ditching  without  it.  I  do  not  use  the  regular  ditching 
plow,  but  a  heavy  subsoil  plow,  which  I  like  much 
better  in  stony  land,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  get  fast, 
and  is  easier  handled  than  the  heavy  ditching 
plows,  two  horses  being  all  that  is  required.  In 
using  the  plow  T  proceed  as  follows :  First  I  open 
up  the  ditch  with  common  plow  two  furrows 
deep,  shoveling  out  the  dirt  on  both  sides  and  as 
close  as  possible  to  it.  This  first  plowing  will 
make  the  ditch  about  a  foot  deep.  Then  I  pro¬ 
ceed  with  ditching  plow,  using  a  six-foot  evener, 
so  that  the  horses  can  walk  one  on  each  side  of 
ditch,  going  Iwo  or  three  times  through;  then 
shovel  out  and  plow  again  till  the  required  depth 
is  reached,  when  all  the  picking  that  is  needed 
is  to  level  the  bottom.  A  ditch  made  in  this 
way  can  be  easily  filled  by  using  a  common  plow 
and  the  long  evener  with  the  center  clevis  near 
one  end.  As  a  labor  saver,  in  any  place  where  it 
is  possible  to  use  a  team,  the  same  number  of 
men  can  dig  from  two  to  four  times  as  much 
ditch  in  a  day  with  the  plow  as  they  could  with¬ 
out  it.  With  the  help  of  one  man  I  recently 
dug  HO  rods  of  2jA-foot  ditch  ready  for  the  tile 
in  eight  hours.  Howard  s.  fullagar. 

Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  THE  SCALE. 

T  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  just  the  best 
method  for  treating  a  small  orchard  infested  with 
the  San  Jose  scale.  Your  correspondent  well 
says  that  new  methods  are  so  frequent  and  new 
preparations  are  so  continually  being  made  that 
no  one  can  be  quite  sure  of  the  latest  and  best. 

I  can  say,  however,  that  our  experience  indicates 
that  a  thorough  spraying  with  the  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  wash  in  the  latter  part  of  Winter  is  a 
satisfactory  and  effectual  method  of  treatment. 
We  find  that  where  this  preparation  has  been 
carefully  used  oidy  a  small  percentage  of  scales 
survive.  We  feel  sure  that  one  thorough  spraying 
a  year  will  control  this  insect,  and  perhaps  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  spray  every  year.  A 
simple  formula  to  remember  is  as  follows :  One 
pound  each  of  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt;  one 
gallon  of  water  for  each  pound  of  material  fi.e., 
three  gallons  for  the  three  pounds  used  in  this  com¬ 
bination).  A  modification  which  has  proved  just  as 
effective  consists  of  20  pounds  of  lime,  15  pounds  of 
sulphur,  10  pounds  of  salt  to  an  oil  barrel  full  of 
water.  With  a  kerowater  pump  the  operator  can  use 
a  25  per  cent  mixture  of  crude  petroleum,  which  we 
have  also  found  effective,  but  not  so  safe  as  the  lime, 
sulphur  and  salt.  Should  he  find  the  young  unusually 
numerous  in  Summer,  he  can  spray  with  a  10  per  cent 
mixture  of  kerosene,  which  will  help  to 
hold  the  insect  in  check  until  the  Win¬ 
ter  treatment  can  be  given.  Sucb  Sum¬ 
mer  spraying  is,  however,  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  only  as  a  temporary  expedient  in 
cases  of  emergency,  since  it  can  accom¬ 
plish  but  little  towards  eradicating  the 
pest.  FRED  W.  CARD. 

Kingston,  R.  I. 

USE  OF  HAND  SEPARATOR 
AT  HOME. 

As  to  the  reason  why  I  prefer  to  sep¬ 
arate  my  milk  at  home,  I  would  say  first, 
that  I  am  quite  a  distance  from  a  skim¬ 
ining  station,  and  we  can  separate  a 
great  deal  quicker  than  can  take  it  away, 
especially  in  the  Winter,  we  do  not 
have  to  go  out  stormy  weather  with  the 
milk  freezing  to  the  cans.  Secondly,  I 
think  I  receive  a  better  test  and  more  di 
rect  pay  for  my  cream  than  I  do  on  the 
milk  test  when  I  send  it  away,  and  they 
give  a  half-cent  more  for  butter  fat  if 
we  do  the  separating.  There  are  not 
many  drawbacks,  because  I  rent  the  sep¬ 
arator  and  the  company  is  to  keep  it  in 
repair  and  gather  the  cream  at  my  door. 
During  the  Summer  months,  with  a 
horse-power  to  turn  the  separator,  I 
think  it  is  the  better  way  for  farmers, 
and  the  companies  greatly  prefer  to  have 
each  individual  do  his  own  skimming, 
as  the  expense  of  running  the  skimming 
station  must  of  course  come  out  of  the 
fanners.  I  think  the  time  is  close  at 
hand  when  the  skimming  stations  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  c.  P.  R. 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 


an  average  grower.  It  is  a  matter  that  one  unacquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  can  only  guess  at,  and  if 
M.  A.  P.  is  in  doubt  in  the  matter,  would  advise  him 
to  get  the  value  of  young  Baldwin  apple  orchards  in 
his  neighborhood.  We  have  figured  the  damages  upon 
a  basis  of  a  total  loss  of  trees,  as,  to  my  mind,  a  tree 
which  has  been  browsed  all  Summer  and  now  has 


NEW  WHITE  GRAPE  STERLING,  NATURAL  SIZE. 

See  liiiralisms,  Page  862. 


Fig.  401. 


little  or  no  growth  of  this  season's  wood  is  not  worth 
bothering  with.  I  would  prefer  to  set  over  all  such 
trees  with  a  strictly  first-class  two-year-old  tree.  We 
have  no  use  for  a  stunted  tree.  If  on  looking  over 
the  trees  some  are  worth  saving,  allow  a  fair  value 
for  such  trees.  Without  seeing  the  trees,  one  can  only 
touch  generally  upon  the  question  of  monetary  com 
pensation  for  damage.  H.  o.  mead. 

Massachusetts. 


NEW  RED  GRAPE  ST.  JOHN.  REDUCED  IN  SIZE.  Fig.  402. 

See  Ruralisms,  Page  862. 
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NEW  YORK  HORSE  SHOW. 

The  annual  exhibition  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  was  held  during  the  week  ending  No¬ 
vember  19.  The  attendance  was  something 
over  75,000,  and  the  premiums  given  amount¬ 
ed  to  $35,000.  The  heaviest  winner  was  E. 
I).  Jordan,  of  Boston,  who  got.  27  firsts,  three 
seconds  and  three  thirds,  amounting  to  $5,300. 
As  an  exhibit  of  horse  flesh  t lie  show  was 
fully  up  to  its  usual  high  mark.  Fine  spec¬ 
imens  of  nearly  all  classes 'were  shown,  the 
least  attention  being  paid  to  very  heavy 
drafters.  Hackneys,  trotters  and  light  road¬ 
sters  are  favorites  with  the  visitors  at  this 
show.  We  know  of  no  place  where  those  in¬ 
terested  in  horses  can  spend  two  or  three 
days  to  better  advantage  than  at:  this  yearly 
meet,  where  the  finest  animals  of  all  classes 
may  be  seen  in  stable  and  show  ring. 


A  CONSUMER  ON  PALMER  GREEN¬ 
ING  APPLE. 

On  page  813  It.  1’.  L.  asks  some  questions 
about  Greening  apples,  which  are  answered 
on  the  same  page  by  Messrs.  Waugh,  Gulley, 
Hoyt  and  Adams,  also  by  Mr.  Mead  on  page 
815.  These  writers  have  written  as  grow¬ 
ers.  Now,  I  want  to  be  heard  from  as  a 
consumer  about  one  of  these  apples,  the 
I’almer  Greening.  My  capacity  is  from 
four  to  six  per  day,  and  my  three  children 
discount  me.  The  quality  of  all  apples  is 
measured  at  our  house  by  the  Palmer.  I 
test  every  new  variety  that  I  can  get  hold 
of  (sort  of  an  apple  crank,  you  know),  also 
grow  a  number  of  varieties  in  an  amateur 
way,  do  my  own  grafting,  etc.  Is  it  not 
about  time  for  the  grower  to  raise  the 
standard  of  quality?  Give  us  more  Palmer 
Greenings,  McIntosh  Ited,  etc.,  and  less  of 
the  Bon  Davis  family.  if  they  will  there 
will  not  be  any  call  for  them  to  say,  as  I 
heard  a  grower  say  the  other  day,  that  his 
apples  that  went  across  the  water  only  paid 
him  net  45  cents  per  barrel. 

As  to  the  Palmer  Greening,  Mr.  Iloyt 
says  it  is  a  poor  grower,  but  it  is  fine  for 
an  amateur.  Why  not  for  any  grower  who 
wants  to  raise  high-grade  fruit?  Mr.  Iloyt 
is  a  nurseryman.  Why  does  he  not  top- 
work  it  on  Baldwin,  Sutton  Beauty.  Spy  or 
some  other  vigorous  variety?  It  does  well 
on  any  of  them.  On  Baldwin  it  has  a  rosy 
blush  that  adds  to  its  looks.  Mr.  Mead  says 
it  is  a  “higli-class  eating  apple."  lie  is 
right.  It  is  one  of  the  best.  You  can  judge 
of  the  quality  by  the  following:  I  asked 
one  grower  what  Palmer  was  worth  ;  $2.50 
per  barrel,  buyer  furnish  barrel.  The  lowest 
price  I  found  was  $2  ,  buyer  furnish  barrel. 
I  also  paid  $1.50  for  Palmer  windfalls  and 
furnished  barrel.  1  bought  No.  1  Baldwins 
from  the  same  man  for  $1  and  furnished 
barrel.  Some  difference  in  price ! 

Ayer,  Mass.  f.  i*.  ». 

Pears  and  Plums  for  Maine. 

If.  C.  P.,  Bangor,  Me. — I  wish  to  set  out 
loo  pear  and  plum  trees;  my  ground  is  a 
rocky  loam,  moist,  but  slopes  enough  to 
drain  well.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  Buerre  Bose,  and  Sheldon 
are  hardy  enough  to  stand  our  climate;  if 
not  what  three  or  four  varieties  would  you 
name?  Should  they  ne  standard  or  dwarf? 
V.'ltat  three  varieties  of  plums  would  you 
advise  on  thesame  ground? 

Ans. — The  varieties  named  ail  do  well 
in  the  region  of  Bangor,  though  Anjou 
is  the  least  successful  of  the  three.  Law¬ 
rence  and  Diel  are  also  popular.  *  Stand¬ 
ard  pears  are  usually  preferred,  as  the 
quince  roots  of  the  dwarfs  are  not  always 
reliable.  The  dwarfs  come  into  bearing 
much  earlier,  and  a  few  for  home  use 
are  advisable.  Burbank  is  the  most  large¬ 
ly  planted  of  any  of  the  plums  in  this  re¬ 
gion  at  present.  It  is  hardy,  very  pro¬ 
ductive  and  of  fairly  good  quality.  Im¬ 
perial  Gage  and  Reine  Claude  (Bavay), 
the  latter  to  be  top-worked  on  Lombard 
on  other  hardy  stock  are  also  valuable. 
Moore’s  Arctic  is  one  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  commercial  sorts,  though  not  very 
good  quality.  For  home  use,  by  all  means 
put  in  a  few  trees  of  McLaughlin. 

Me.  Exp.  Station,  w.  m.  munson. 

“  Blind  ”  Cabbage. 

C.  A.  8.,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt. — What  causes 
“blind  plants"  in  the  cabbage  bed,  and  if  such 
plants  are  unavoidable,  bow  can  they  be 
singled  out  when  setting  in  the  field?  We 
put  out.  hundreds  for  late  market,  and  now 
this  Fall  at  least  50  per  cent  fail  to  head; 
great  tops,  but  no  heads. 

Ans. — Blind  heads  in  cabbage  are  usual¬ 
ly  attributed  to  two  causes;  first  (which 
is  probably  the  case  with  inquirer's  cab¬ 
bage),  cabbage  of  the  Flat  Dutch  type,  if 
sown  late,  is  quite  likely  to  produce  blind 
heads,  especially  in  the  North.  Second, 
seed  that  has  been  carelessly  grown  from 
inferior  or  imperfect  plants  will  produce 


the  same  results.  Cabbage  originally  grew 
a  loose  head,  and  only  by  careful  selection 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  have 
we  been  enabled  to  produce  hard  heads. 
Cabbage  of  the  conical  type  seems  to  be 
so  well  fixed  that  they  seldom  produce 
blind  heads,  even  though  they  have  been 
sown  late.  There  is  no  way  to  select  the 
blind  plants  at  the  time  of  setting,  j.  j. 

TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Removal  of  Landmaik. 

Is  there  a  penalty  for  removing  land¬ 
marks?  Two  night  in  succession  a  neigh¬ 
bor  lias  pulled  up  stakes  that  I  had  put 
for  a  mason  to  build  a  wall  by.  The  stakes 
were  two  inches  on  my  side  of  the  line,  as 
the  neighbor  found  on  getting  a  surveyor 
and  as  I  knew  by  my  deed.  Said  neighbor 
admitted  doing  it  to  hinder  the  work.  I  find 
much  valuable  information  in  your  paper. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  r. 

The  facts  stated  by  you  seem  to  fall 
within  the  scope  of  Section  639,  Sub-di- 
vision  5,  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  punishment  “By  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  two  years.” 


On  page  813  is  interesting  information  in 
regard  to  the  Rhode  Island  Greening.  The 
Greening  is  not  considered  a  success  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  is  but  rarely  planted,  but  there  are 
in  this  county  two  seedlings  which  have  been 
named  Greenings  and  have  been  doing  well, 
1  believe  .Tones's  Greening  and  Ashwell's 
Greening  they  are  called.  It.  said  that 
50  carloads  of  apples  wfll  be  shipped  from 
there  this  season.  e.  p.  f. 

Sterling,  Kan. 

Another  Seedless  Apple. — I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  reading  the  article  on  page  827  on 
Seedless  apples,  as  on  this  place,  known  as 
Colony  III  of  the  Worcester  Insane  Asylum 
(a  State  institution),  there  is  an  old  tree 
bearing  a  seedless  apple.  A  former  owner 
of  the  place  claims  that  the  sport  was  due  to 
the  accidental  inversion  of  the  scion  at  time 
of  grafting,  out  1  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact. 
The  blossoms  are  petalless;  the  fruit  seed¬ 
less;  the  carpels  as  large  as  in  an  ordinary 
apple;  fruit  irregular  in  shape  and  of  golden 
russet  color.  The  flavor  is  not  unpleasant, 
but  as  it  grows  now  the  apple  is  of  no  value 
except  as  a  freak.  In  the  hands  of  an  expert 
grower  something  might  be  made  of  it. 

CIIAS  F.  STETSON. 

Storing  Cabbage. — My  way  of  packing 
cabbage  which  1  began  about  20  years  ago, 
has  been  used  with  good  success  ever  since, 
except  one  year.  That  was  a  very  warm 
Winter  and  by  March  every  head  was  soft¬ 
ened  and  bad  to  be  taken  out.  The  stable  is 
about  10  feet  square  and  the  north  and 
east  sides  I  pack  with  leaves  so  that  its  thin 
board  siding  does  not  let  in  so  much  cold.  I 
set  sugar  barrels- — or  as  large  barrels  as  I  can 
get — on  a  framework  a  foot  or  so  from  the 
floor  (to  give  more  scratching  space)  and 
back  of  these  barrels  are  the  leaves  well 
wadded  together,  as  well  as  under  and  be¬ 
tween  them,  putting  t»  inches  of  maple  leaves, 
dry  as  possible,  in  the  barrel.  I  take  each 
head  and  cutting  off  the  stem  pretty  close  to 
the  outside  leaves,  turn  it  down  into  the  bar¬ 
rel,  folding  its  leaves  around  and  beneath 
it.  I  can  get  about  five  heads  in  a  layer.  I 
then  pack  maple  leaves  very  closely  between 
and  around  them  leaving  no  interstices.  I 
put  in  layers  of  cabbage  heads  and  pack 
leaves  around  and  between  them  to  six  inches 
from  the  top.  Then  pile  dry  leaves  on  top. 
The  cabbage  keep  until  April  and  we  use 
them  as  we  want  them  all  Winter.  So  do 
the  bens.  a.  j.  b. 

Somers,  N.  Y. 


For  the  land's  sake,  use  Rowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 
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nr  I  nil  TDfFC  Grand  lot,  grown  on  the  bank  of  lake  Erie  two  milon 
Mr  Alin  I  flLL  from  any  peach  orchards,  free  from  borers  and  all 
*  ■  other  diseases.  Large  stock  of  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry 

Apple,  etc.  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits,  headquarters  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds. 

40  acre#  hardy  Koae*.  44  groen-tioupes  of  Palmi,  Ficus.  Ferns,  Hoses, 
Geraniums,  etc.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  saves  money,  trj  us.  Valua¬ 
ble  catalogue  free.  51st  year.  1000  acres* 
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Painesville,  Ohio. 


TREES 


0  C  DCD  inn  CDCIfiUT  DAin  Apples.  Pear,' Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 

rtn  IUUi  rnuum  I  M I U  •  Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 
name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NUR8E1WY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


FRUIT 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL'S  NURSERIES,  Perry*  O- 

TREES  TREES  TREES 

400,000  Apple,  300,000  Peach, 
50,000  Pear,  40,000  Sour  Cherry, 
40,000  Japan  Plums. 

Best  packing,  best  grading,  best  prices,  best  trees; 
best-place  to  buy  orchards.  Jobbers  supplied  Ourfree 
catalogue  is  meaty.  No  agents.  Firm  not  Impersonal. 
Woodview  Nurseries,  B.3,  Mu  Holly  Springs,  Pa 


KEVITTS 


PLANT  FARM. 

ATHENIA,  N.  J. 


WANTED 


-ELDORADO  AND  GOLDEN 
QUEEN  PLANTS.  Address, 
Box  227.  North  Collins  N  Y. 


\A/AMTCn— We  need  a  few  more  £ood  representa- 
II  All  I  LU  tives  in  your  town  and  vicinity,  for  the 
sale  of  onr  high  grade  nursery  stock.  NO  COLI) 
STORAGE  STOCK  UbED.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Position  permanent.  Large  sales  now  being 
made.  Liberal  terms  Apply  quick 
ALLEN  NURSERY  CO.,  Dept  A„  Rochester,  N  Y. 


DREER’S 


Catalog 
of  Tools 
and 

Poultry  Supplies  mailed  free — 
lull  list  of  Spraying  Outfits, 
also  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
HENRY  A,  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St,  Phila. 


ADDI  E  RAQREI  ?  — Buy  now  and  save  money 
ftllLL  D  H  n  n  L  Lo  i  Robt.  Gillies,  Medina.  N  Y 

WAGON  SENSE 

Don’t  break  yourback  and  kill  your 
horses  with  a  high  wheel  wagon. 
For  comfort’s  sake  get  an 

Electric  Handy  Wagen. 

It  will  »are  you  time  and  money.  A 
set  of  Electric  Steel  Wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new  at  small 
cost.  Write  for  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC.  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88.  Quincy,  III. 


Wire  F ence  90r 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  *  v 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire, 
Catalog  of  fences,  tools  and  supplies  FREE 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO  Box  67,  Leesburg,  0. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Onr  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  In  Conn.,  111., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
lor  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Case  Bros.,  12-18  Maim  St-  Colchester.  Conn, 


BROWiN 

■ it - 


-r/krlrPAVS  THE 


,  JHeaviestFence  Made.  AllNo.  9  Steel  Wire 

M  15  to  35  CENTS  PER  ROD  DELIVERED 

BWe  also  sell  direct  to  fanners  at  wholesale  prices, 
/^ACoiled  Spring,  Barb  and  Soft  Galvanized  Wire 
Write  for  Fence  Book  showing  no  styles. 

BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

S2SS 


RAY  PEACH 

New  to  the  market  but  very  choice. 
Fully  tested,  16  years  a  record  bearer. 
Stock  limited.  Order  early.  Every 
fine  variety  in  our  matchless  peach  cli¬ 
mate.  Fine  new  catalog.  Write  for  it. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries. Box  29,  Berlin,  Md 


BERCKM  ANS  0 


AC/GOS7A  GA 


. . . IOK 

-r-  shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 

wr  fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 

'  bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

WHALE-OIL  SOAP 

A  positive  destroyer  of  San  Jose  Scale. 

CDD  A  VIMP  CD  A  Q  Compressed-air  Power 
OrnAIINU  wlMlii  Sprayers,  etc.  Our  cata¬ 
logue,  “Necessities  for  the  Orchard”  will  In¬ 
terest  you  W.  H.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


HOW  TO  RID  YOUR  ORCHARD  OF 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

PATENTED  ,IULY  5,  1904. 


Dilute  One  Gallon  of  “CONSOL”  with 
Forty  Gallons  of  Water,  hot  or  cold  ; 
Spray  with  any  Spray  Pump. 

The  Result  of  a  HALF  MILLION 
DOLLARS  in  experimental  work 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

“Valuable  Information  on  Orchard  Spraying." 

A  Pleasure  to  Answer  Inquiries. 

AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE 
DISTRIBUTING  CO., 

Martinsburg,  West  Virginia. 


:  page: 

-531: 

PAGE  FENCE  COSTS  L 

ESS 

In  the  end.  Its  stronger,  lasts  longer.  We  prove  it. 
Catalog  and  Paring  Knife  (from  Page  top  wire)  Free. 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  79,  Adrian,  Mich. 


THE  NEW  FROST  LOCK 

_ 'FROST, 

iSSSSSilBEST* 

CHEAPEST 

A  wonderful  invention  Sample  and  circular  telling 
you  all  about  it  upon  request.  Agents  wanted. 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Weight  in  a  Fence  Means  Strength 

It  costs  more  money  to  manufacture  a  heavy  fence  than  a  light  one;  yet 
pound  for  pound  our  fence  is  cheapest  per  rod.  With  this  extra  weight 
comes  extra  strength,  durability,  fine  appearance  and  lasting  quality. 
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American 
Fence 


Weighs  more  to  the  running  rod  than  any  fence  manufactured,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  several  important  points  of  superiority  of  our  fence  overall  others. 

When  you  buy  fence  you  should  be  sure  to  serve  your  own  best  interests  and 
at  least  examine  the  AMERICAN.  Compare  it  with  all  others  on  the  market; 
we  will  abide  by  the  results  of  the  comparison. 

There  is  a  responsible  dealer  in  every  town  handling  American  Fence- 
hunt  him  up.  and  he  will  show  you  the  fence  of  responsibility,  the  fence  that 
lasts,  the  fence  that  will  look  well,  the  fence  that  will  hold,  the  fence  that 
will  turn  everything,  except  wind  and  water. 

We  have  a  Fence  Book  that  tells  a  lot  of  things  you  should  know  about  a 
good  Woven  Wire  Fence.  It  tells  how  to  choose  the  best;  it  tells  how  to  put 
up  a  fence;  it  gives  you  details  as  to  the  kind  and  size  you  should  buy  for  all 
purposes— and  a  lot  of  other  things  that  are  important. 

By  all  means  drop  us  a  line  and  get  this  book. 

It  is  free  on  request.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  40  Chicago,  New  York,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
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GREENHOUSE  WORK  IN  DECEMBER. 


float,  and  after  having  had  a  good  water¬ 
ing  the  cutting  bed  is  ready  for  use. 

Heating. — With  the  advent  of  Decern-  Briefly  stated,  the  essentials  to  success  in 
her  Winter  weather  conditions  may  be  rooting  cuttings  of  any  of  the  ordinary 
looked  for,  and  the  changes  and  probabil-  plants  that  are  used  for  bedding  out  in 
ities  need  to  be  carefully  noted  in  our  the  Summer  are,  firstly,  to  have  cuttings 
greenhouse  operations.  The  heating  ar-  of  healthy  young  growth,  then  to  plant- 
rangements  will  have  been  made  long  be-  them  in  a  firm  sand  bed  and  to  water 
fore  this,  and  it  is  a  risky  matter  to  make  them  in  thoroughly,  and  thirdly,  to  pro- 
any  extensive  changes  in  the  apparatus  tect  the  cuttings  from  sunshine  and  drafts 
at  this  late  date,  but  the  suggestion  may  by  covering  them  during  the  day  with 
be  offered  for  future  reference  that  it  is  newspapers  or  other  shading  material, 
most  economical  .to  have  an  abundance  the  chief  anxiety  being  to  keep  the  cut- 
of  boiler  power  and  also  of  radiating  sur-  tings  from  wilting,  for  a  wilted  cutting  of 
face  in  the  form  of  piping  in  the  green-  some  species  never  recovers,  while  in 
house,  for  not  only  is  fuel  saved,  but  the  other  cases  the  wilted  cutting  may  regain 
life  of  the  boiler  is  prolonged  by  not  its  freshness,  but  loses  much  valuable 
being  forced  to  its  utmost  capacity.  An  time  in  doing  so. 

old  rule  for  estimating  the  quantity  of  Stock  Plants. — After  the  flowers  have 
piping  required  in  a  greenhouse  is  to  ab  been  cut  from  tbe  Chrysanthemums  it  is 
low  one  square  foot  of  radiating  surface  a  gQO(j  pjan  to  keep  a  few  Df  the  old 
to  three  square  feet  of  glass  on  the  roof,  piants  for  stock,  cutting  down  the  old 
sides  and  ends  of  the  structure,  this  rule'  sterns  t0  wjtbjn  a  few  inches  of  the  soil, 
applying  to  hot  water  heating.  It  may  and  jf  space  can  be  spared  placing  these 
also  be  of  interest  to  some  beginner  to  stumps  on  a  bench  in  a  temperature  of 
mention  the  fact  that  in  many  florists  es-  50  <55  degrees,  when  they  will  soon 

tablishments  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  throw  up  a  number  of  young  shoots 
ranges  from  six  tons  per  1,000  square  ar0Und  the  base  that  may  be  used  for  cut- 
feet  of  glass  to  nine  tons  per  1,000  for  tings  If  space  ;s  ]acking,  and  such  a 
the  season,  this  wide  variation  depending  condition  is  not  unusual  at  this  season, 


upon  the  coldness  of  the  season,  the 
tightness  of  the  houses,  and  the  quality 
of  the  fuel  used,  and  in  addition  to  this 
there  is  also  the  question  of  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  be  maintained,  whether  it  be  40 
to  45  degrees  for  violets  or  50  to  65  de¬ 
grees  for  tender  hothouse  plants. 

Regulating  Temperature.  —  During 
cold  weather  much  trouble  may  be  avoid¬ 
ed  by  starting  up  the  fire  early  enough 
in  the  afternoon  to  get  the  piping 
warmed  up  before  the  sun  goes  down,  for 
regularity  in  temperature  is  a  great  help 
to  the  cultivator,  and  we  have  to  take  into 


then  place  the  stock  plants  in  a  row  along 
the  floor  of  the  house  beneath  the  bench, 
being  careful  that  they  do  not  get  too 
much  water  from  the  drip  of  the  bench 
above.  Some  similar  cut-back  plants  of 
Stevia  and  Eupatorium,  Bouvardia,  lem¬ 
on  verbena  and  Lantana  may  also  be 
stored  temporarily  under  the  benches,  be¬ 
ing  so  placed  as  to  get  as  much  light  as 
possible. 

Begonias  and  Palsies. — Almost  every¬ 
one  who  has  a  small  greenhouse  is  more 
or  less  interested  in  Begonias,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  genus  including  such  a  multi 


consideration  the  fact  that  considerable  tude  of  beautiful  plants  either  in  foliage 


time  is  required  to  circulate  the  hot 
water  through  a  long  line  of  pipe.  Un¬ 
less  the  weather  is  cloudy  or  very  windy 
more  or  less  ventilation  is  needed  each 
day,  the  raising  of  the  ventilators  being 
carefully  graded  according  to  the  external 
temperature  and  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
especial  care  being  required  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  connection  with  growing  roses,  else 
an  attack  of  mildew  may  be  brought  about 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  such  an 
attack  necessitating  a  prompt  application 
of  sulphur,  the  latter  substance  being 
practically  a  specific  for  this  disease. 

Watering. — All  watering  should  now 
be  done  early  in  the  day,  between  9 
and  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  being  a 


or  flower,  or  both,  and  among  the  many 
gems  to  be  found  in  this  group  there  is 
none  more  in  the  public  eye  at  this  time 
than  the  Gloire  de  Lorraine  Begonia.  This 
Begonia  is  wonderfully  prolific  in  flowers, 
but  requires  some  careful  management  to 
attain  its  full  perfection,  and  two  of  the 
points  regarding  its  culture  are  to  give 
it  moderate  temperature  (55  to  60  de¬ 
grees)  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  without 
direct  drafts,  and  not  to  zvatcr  it  over 
the  foliage  or  too  freely.  The  same  in¬ 
structions  will  apply  to  many  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Begonia  family,  but  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  seems  to  be  especially  captious  in 
these  particulars.  If  one  has  a  little  space 
unoccupied  in  the  violet  house  it  is  a  good 


Nature’s  Greatest  Cure 

For  Men  and  Women 

Swamp-Root  is  the  Most  Perfect  Healer  and  Natural 
Aid  to  the  Kidneys,  Liver  and  Bladder 
Ever  Discovered. 

If  neglected  now,  the  disease  advances 
until  the  face  looks  pale  or  sallow,  puffy 
or  dark  circles  under  the  eyes,  feet  swell, 
and  sometimes  the  heart  acts  badly. 

There  is  comfort  in  knowing  that  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  greiit  kidney, 
liver  and  bladder  remedy,  fulfills  every 
wish  in  quickly  relieving  such  troubles. 
It  corrects  inability  to  hold  urine  and 
scalding  pain  in  passing  it,  and  overcomes 
that  unpleasant  necessity  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  get  up  many  times  during  the 
night  to  urinate.  In  taking  this  wonder¬ 
ful  new  discovery,  Swamp-Root,  you  af¬ 
ford  natural  help  to  Nature,  for  Swamp- 
Root  is  the  most  perfect  healer  and  gentle 
aid  to  the  kidneys  that  has  ever  been  dis¬ 
covered. 


Swamp-Root  Saved  My  Life. 


I  received  promptly  the  sample  bottle  of 
your  great  kidney  remedy,  Swamp-Boot. 

I  had  an  awful  pain  in  my  hack,  over  the 


Swamp-Root  a  Blessing  to  Women  [ 

My  kidneys  and  bladder  gave  me  great  trou¬ 
ble  for  over  two  months  and  I  suffered  un¬ 


good  time  for  this  work,  for  few  plants  plan  to  fill  it  with  some  seedling  pansies 
are  benefited  by  having  much  water  on  one  of  the  good  strains,  for  sue  1 
the  foliage  over  night,  as  may  occur  plants  would  come  into  flower  earlier  than 
when  the  watering  is  done  too  late  in  those  that  are  planted  in  a  cold  frame, 
the  dav.  There  are  in  every  greenhouse  and  good  pansy  flowers  are  very  pofmlar 
some  dry  corners,  in  which  the  plants  wilt  in  the  early  Spring,  and  aie  frequent  y 
need  more  frequent  and  copious  water-  used  in  floral  arrangements* 
ings  than  in  the  remaining  portions  of  Rep  Spiders. — As  more  artificial  heat  is 
the  house,  and  as  the  fire  heat  is  increased  being  used  there  is  greater  probability  of 
these  dry  corners  will  need  daily  atten-  attacks  of  that  tiny  insect  known  as  red 
lion,  while  underneath  the  benches  may  spider  on  roses  and  carnations,  and  the 
also  need  spraying  at  such  times  in  or-  best  way  to  avoid  such  a  condition  is  by 
der  to  prevent  the  atmosphere  from  be-  vigorous  syringing  underneath  the  leaves 
coming  too  dry  for  the  welfare  of  the  on  every  bright  day.  w.  H.  taplin. 
plants. 

Potting  Conveniences. — A  good  work-  WANT  TO  KNOW. 

room  or  potting  shed,  as  it  is  commonly  Will  some  one  give  a  mixture  to  put  on 
known,  is  a  wonderful  convenience  and  iT'&S 

really  a  necessity  in  connection  with  the  0|(j  \ye  ]lrtve  been  wrapping  these  and  try- 
greenhouse,  for  it  is  not  only  a  disorder-  ing  different  washes,  but  have  failed  to  find 
ly  and  inconvenient  method  to  do  all  pot-  oa^wl.leh  ^ould  kee,>  ^  fon“Sn?„1 

ting  in  the  greenhouse  itst.lt,  but  space  is  petroleum  hurt  them?  We  tried  a  paste 

also  needed  for  the  storage  of  soil,  pots,  of  flour  and  asafoetida,  but  it  failed  to  keep 
fertilizers,  bulbs,  seeds  and  the  thousand  the  rabbits  off.  J.  m.  h. 

and  one  requisites  of  the  business  Roomy  T^  r^s  “B’00T  Painting  Tunns.-IIaving 

bins  should  be  built  in  the  potting  sheet  x*ohcI  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  the  discussions  in  re- 

for  the  storage  of  soil,  sand  and  manure,  gard  to  painting  the  trunks  of  apple  and  pear 

and  these  should  be  filled  up  before  the  uV  XSS?  who 

supply  freezes  outdoors,  tor  the  indoor  iiave  since  used  it  has  there  been  any  harm- 

gardener  should  be  prepared  for  all  enter-  ful  results?  We  have  always  been  a  little 

p-<*ncies  of  the  weather  and  wet  and  soggy  afraid  ot  it,  as  we  once  saw  the  baik  all 
gu  cies  oi  tne  weatner,  ana  wei  aim  ^  around  WOunds  that  had  been  painted 

soil  is  by  no  means  a  proper  medium  m  witb  oi)  an(1  white  lead  We  are  troubled 

which  to  pot  tender  plants.  It  is  prefer-  somewhat  with  simscald  on  the  trunks. 

able  that  the  potting  soil  should  be  rather  Would  this  painting  prevent  it?  We  have 

on  the  side  of  dryness  than  to  be  too  rabbftg  *tc><  by  tying  sedge  around  them,  but 

wet,  as  it  may  then  be  rammed  firmly  in  would  be  glad  for  something  better. 

the  pots  without  becoming  pasty,  and  it  Pomona,  Ga.  w.  r. 

is  an  easy  matter  to  wet  the  soil  after  Skillman  on  the  Scale.— I  can  only  say 

the  plants  are  potted.  A  tew  bushels  ot  get  a  pi.oper  outfit,  pump,  tank,  etc. ;  make 

dry  cow  dung  may  also  prove  very  useful  the  lime  sulphur  solution  properly,  and  ap- 

•ls'i  fertilizer  the  drv  lumos  being  broken  P*.v  it  thoroughly.  This  l  know  will  save  the 

as  a  teitili/er,  tne  ary  lumps  ueing  tr  unIess  the  vitality  of  said  trees  has 

up  and  rubbed  through  a  sieve  in  order  to  been  so  badjy  injured  that  they  will  die 
prepare  this  manure  for  convenient  use  in  even  if  the  scale  are  killed.  The  above  solu- 
’  ' tion  will  if  properly  made  and  applied  kill 

compost.  fbe  sca]e  without  a  question  of  doubt.  I 

v  Pr>nnvr  \TiMr  Bun _ Clean  sharo  don’t  believe  the  scale  can  be  entirely  an- 

I  HE  1  ROPAGATING  Bed  Clean,  su  rp  n,hUated  ,f  lfc  once  Kets  a  finn  foothold  in 

sand  is  one  of  the  best  substances  to  use  jarge  ;rees>  but  even  if  that  was  possible  the 

as  a  medium  for  rooting  cuttings  of  trees  would  again  soon  become  infested ;  as  it 

rp.nc  rn n t inti <  Gb rvsanthemums  and  is  all  around  us,  in  the  foiests  and  hedge 
roses,  carnations,  cnrysamnemurns,  anu  f(>n(.os  ,  know  full  Well  what  it  means  to 

the  majority  of  soft-wooded  plants,  and  contend  witli  the  scale;  It’s  work  and  at- 

a  bench,  or  section  of  a  bench,  will  soon  tention  and  lots  of  it:  but  who's  afraid  of 

bp  rmiiirori  ic  n  nrona online-  bed  In  work  when  he  gets  paid  for  it?  The  man 

be  required  as  a  piopaganng  ueu.  whQ  ws  good  fnilt  in  the  future  will  he 

preparing  this  propagating  bed  the  lust  paid  for  it  It  is  sliro  aa(1  certain  that  fruit 

thing  to  be  done  is  to  clean  off  the  bench  growing  is  going  into  the  hands  of  the  spec- 

thoroughly,  then  give  the  woodwork  a  1,  where  U  .houM  be.^ 

good  coating  of  hot  whitewash  to  dis-  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

courage  fungoid  growths  and  insects,  after 

which  the  bench  should  be  filled  with 

sand  to  a  depth  of  three  inches,  the  sand 

made  smooth  and  level  and  pressed  down 

firmly  with  a  short  section  of  smooth 

hoard  nr  a  tool  similar  to  a  plasterer’s 


kidneys,  and  had  to  urinate  from  four  to 
seven  times  a  night  often  with  smarting  and 
burning.  Brick  dust  would  settle  in  the  urine, 
t  lost  twenty  pounds  in  two  weeks,  and 
thought  I  would  soon  die.  I  took  the  first 
dose  of  your  Swamp-Uoot  in  the  evening  at 
bed  time,  and  was  very  much  surprised :  I 
had  to  urinate  but  once  that  night,  and  the 
second  night  1  did  not  get  up  until  morning. 
I  have  used  three  bottles  of  Swamp-Root,  and 
to-day  am  as  well  as  ever. 

I  am  a  farmer,  and  am  working  every  day. 
and  weigh  190  pounds,  the  same  that  I 
weighed  before  I  was  taken  sick. 

•  Gratefully  yours, 

Sec.  P.  A.  &  I.  U.  504.  T.  S.  Acker, 

April  9th,  1903.  Marsh  Ilill,  Pa. 

There  comes  a  time  to  both  men  and 
women  when  sickness  and  poor  health 
bring  anxiety  and  trouble  hard  to  bear ; 
disappointment  seems  to  follow  every 
effort  of  physicians  in  our  behalf,  and 
remedies  we  try  have  little  or  no  effect. 
In  many  such  cases  serious  mistakes  are 
made  in  doctoring,  and  not  knowing  what 
the  disease  is  or  what  makes  us  sick. 
Kind  nature  warns  us  by  certain  symp¬ 
toms,  which  are  unmistakable  evidence  of 
danger,  such  as  too  frequent  desire  to 
urinate,  scanty  supply,  scalding  irritation, 
pain  or  dull  ache  in  the  hack — they  tell  us 
in  silence  that  our  kidneys  need  doctoring. 


told  misery.  I  became  weak,  emaciated  and 
very  much  run  down.  I  had  great  difficulty 
In  retaining  my  urine,  and  was  obliged  to 
pass  water  very  often  night  and  day.  After 
I  had  used  a  sample  bottle  of  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root,  sent  me  on  my  request,  I  expe¬ 
rienced  relief  and  I  immediately  bought  of 
my  druggist  two  large  bottles  and  continued 
taking  it  regularly.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
Swamp-Root  cured  me  entirely.  I  can  now 
stand  on  my  feet  all  day  without  any  had 
symptoms  whatever.  Swamp-Root  lias  proved 
a  blessing  to  me. 

Gratefully  yours. 

Mrs.  E.  Austin, 

19  Nassau  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


To  Prove  What  SWAMP-KOOT,  the  Great  Kidney,  Liver  and 
Gladder  Kemedy  Will  do  for  YOU,  Every  Header  ot  the  Rural 
New-Yorker  May  Have  a  Sample  Hottle  FREE  l>y  Mail. 


EDITORIAL  NOTICE.  —If  you  are  sick  or  “feel  badly’’  write  at  once  to  Dr.  Kilmer 
&  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  who  will  gladly  send  you  by  mail,  immediately,  without  cost 
to  you,  a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root,  and  a  book  telling  all  about  it,  and  containing 
many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and 
women  cured.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  be  sure  to  say 
that  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  “New  York  City  Rural  New-Yorker.’' 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  you  can  purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and 
one-dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores  everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake,  but 
remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  address,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 


Earliest  and  easiest  worked. 
Carries  off  surplus  water; 
admits  air  to  the  soil.e  ln- 

_  ,  creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swainpy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

DAI]  hi  n  tEI  ft  1  Jackson’*  Round  Oralu  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  We  also  make  Sewer 
nUy  BU  I  ILL.  j  Pipe,  Red  and  Eire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile, etc.  Write 
~  "i...  .vu  for  what  you  want  and  prices.  joh.n  u.  jackso.n,  va  Third  Ave.,  Aibnuy,  N.  y. 


SHIP 

YOUR 


FURS 


McMillan  Fur  &  Wool  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


FURS -HIDES 

1  <)  to  &0%  more  money  for  you  to  ship  Kuw  turn, 
Ilor.e  and  Guttle  Uides  to  us  Ilian  to  sell  at  koine, 
j  for  Price  List,  market  report,  shipping  tags. 

Hunters’  andTrappers’  Guide 

Rest  thing  on  the  subject  ever  written. 
^Illustrating  all  Fur  Animals*  Cloth 
'  bound.  300  pageB.  Price  $1.50.  To  Hide 
_  _  and  Fur  Shippers,  •!.  Wrltetoday. 
ANDERSCU  BUGS.  I>ept.la»  Minneapolis,  Mini. 


Red  Chief 

Corn  Sheller 

(Patented.) 

Guaranteed  to  do  better  work  than  any 
other  hand  sheller  made.  Closed  hop¬ 
per.  Can’t  pinch  finders,  adjusts  itself 
to  any  size  ear. 

Gets  All  The  Corn 

Shells  every  grain  without 
cracking  any  of  them;  always 
throws  cob  outside  the  vessel. 
Clamps  to  barrel  or  keg  same 
as  straight  edge  box.  An 
easy  runner  and  lasts  indefi¬ 
nitely.  We  furnish  all  re¬ 
pairs  free.  Circularsent  free. 
Send  for  s  pec ia  1  fa r  m  ers  ’ ol fer. 

BRINLY-HARDY  CO. 
Ljfi  I  253Ma;n  St,  Louisville,  Ky. 

SffSs b 


JAYNE’S  TONIC  VERMIFUGE 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and  BRINGS  HEALTH 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

New  Grapes. — The  St.  John  grape  il¬ 
lustrated  in  l'ig.  402,  page  859,  was  raised 
by  Henry  B.  Spencer,  Rocky  River,  O., 
from  seed  of  Brighton,  pollinated  by  Del¬ 
aware,  as  mentioned  in  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  November  14,  1903.  Mr.  Spencer  is 
still  testing  this  promising  grape,  and 
has  no  vines  or  cutting?  to  offer.  He 
wishes  this  point  made  clear,  as  he  was 
flooded  with  requests  from  the  former 
notice,  all  of  which  had  necessarily  to  be 
declined.  He  finds  the  vine  very  vigorous, 
healthy  and  productive,  and  feels  sure  from 
the  past  two  season’s  experience  that  it 
is  self-pollinating.  The  cut  shows  a  typi¬ 
cal  cluster,  somewhat  reduced  in  size. 
The  color  is  dark  red,  quality  sweet  and 
agreeable.  The  pulp  is  firm  and  meaty, 
separating  from  the  seeds  as  in  foreign 
grapes,  with  no  tang  of  acidity  or  astrin- 
gency.  Mr.  Spencer  sends  also  two  other 
seedlings  of  the  same  parentage,  Electra, 
resembling  Delaware  in  berry,  but  with 
larger  bunches,  and  Alfarata,  a  small-ber¬ 
ried,  very  dark  red  grape  with  a  high, 
rich  and  vinous  flavor.  The  combination 
of  Brighton  and  Delaware,  both  carrying 
a  fraction  of  Vinifera  or  Syrian  grape 
blood,  with  a  .foundation  of  our  vigor¬ 
ous  Labrusca  or  Fox  grape,  appears  un¬ 
usually  promising. 

A  Kansas  White  Grape. — E.  P. 
Fisher,  Sterling,  Kan.,  sends  the  large- 
berried  “white”  or  light  green  grape 
shown  in  Fig.  401,  page  8591  It  is  of 
the  Niagara  type,  and  of  very  good  qual¬ 
ity,  as  tested  after  transportation  from 
Kansas.  Mr.  Fisher  thinks  it  is  all  that 
can  be  desired  in  vine  and  fruit  as  grown 
in  his  locality.  We  have  also  received 
from  J.  W.  Adams,  Springfield,  Mass., 
samples  of  a  seedling  white  grape  grown 
in  his  vicinity  having  clusters  of  great 
size,  rivaling  those  of  some  of  the  glass¬ 
house  varieties.  The  berries  were  about 
the  size  and  quality  of  well-ripened  Ni¬ 
agaras,  but  the  specimens  were  too  imper¬ 
fect  for  illustration.  It  is  said  to  be  early 
and  prolific,  but  has  not  been  sufficiently 
tested. 

Grapes  on  the  Rural  Grounds. — 
Grapes  and  blackberries  are  the  only  two 
fruits  that  failed  to  crop  well  on  the 
Rural  Grounds  this  season.  Both  suf¬ 
fered  severely  from  the  extreme  cold  of 
Winter,  and  made  but  unsatisfactory 
growth  through  the  Summer.  Little  wood 
was  killed,  even  on  the  more  tender  grape 
varieties,  but  the  growth  started  late,  and 
was  noticeably  pale  and  weak.  There 
were  few  bloom  clusters,  and  the  set  of 
berries  was  scanty,  though  the  flowering 
season  appeared  favorable.  Rose  beetles 
were  very  abundant,  but  troubled  grapes 
less  than  usual,  devoting  their  main  at¬ 
tention  to  the  foliage  of  young  plum  and 
cherry  trees,  as  well  as  to  their  favorite 
blossoms.  An  unusually  protracted  pe¬ 
riod  of  moist  and  muggy  weather  in 
July  and  early  August  favored  rot  and 
leaf  mildew  in  susceptible  varieties.  Al¬ 
though  in  most  respects  an  unusually 
fruitful  year,  in  this  vicinity  grapes  made 
a  poor  showing,  and  variety  tests  under 
the  circumstances  are  of  limited  value, 
only  the  most  resistant  kinds  being  able 
to  ripen  properly. 

Labruscas  Ahead. — It  was  a  year  for 
the  Labrusca  or  Fox-grape  type.  The  Ri- 
parias  and  the  hybrids  of  southern  spe¬ 
cies  need  hot  dry  weather  during  the 
growing  season.  The  Labruscas  respond 
to  heat,  but  better  endure  cool  and  hu¬ 
mid  Summers.  The  most  satisfactory  va¬ 
riety  this  year  was  Isabella  trained  high 
to  southern  and  western  walls.  There 
was  a  nearly  normal  crop  of  over  100 
pounds  on  an  eight-year  vine.  Though 
delayed  by  the  sticky  humidity  of  mid¬ 
summer  the  grapes  ripened  perfectly  dur¬ 
ing  our  dry,  cool  October,  and  were  of 
the  finest  quality  Concord,  Moore’s 
Early  and  Worden  on  a  seven-foot  trellis, 
well-pruned  and  fertilized,  bore  light  and 
scattering  crops.  Campbell’s  Early  was  un¬ 
usually  fruitful,  considering  the  season. 
The  foliage  remained  healthy  and  the 
grapes  ripened  well,  but  the  vines  made 
little  growth.  McPike  bore  well,  made 
a  good  growth  and  kept  its  foliage  intact. 
The  only  light  grape  producing  anything 
like  a  full  crop  was  Munson’s  Gold  Coin. 
It  had  little  rot  and  no  mildew.  A  few 
good  clusters  were  ripened  on  young 
vines  of  the  following:  Mereeron,  black; 
Charlton,  red,  very  high  quality ;  Bailey, 
black;  Atoka,  dark  red,  and  Yomago, 
black.  The  last  three  were  raised  by 
Prof.  Munson,  of  Denison,  Texas,  and  are 
promising,  despite  the  adverse  season. 

Moving  a  Large  Grapevine. — Amateurs 
usually  have  little  success  in  transplant¬ 
ing  large  grapevines.  When  moved  in 


the  ordinary  way  vines  over  three  years 
old  often  make  a  slow  start,  and  little 
growth  for  several  years.  As  a  rule  it 
is  better  to  plant  good  one  or  two-year 
vines,  as  they  have  an  abundance  of  fi¬ 
brous  roots  and  take  a  quick  hold  of  the 
soil  if  well  put  in,  but  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  move  a  bearing  vine  that  has 
been  unfortunately  placed  at  the  start.  It 
can  be  done  with  reasonable  certainty  of 
success  if  the  proper  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  the  plant's  vitality  until  new  roots 
are  produced  is  followed.'  Old  vines  ac¬ 
quire  an  extensive  root  system,  the  fi¬ 
brous  feeding  roots  being  generally  at 
some  distance  from  the  canes.  The  main 
roots  become  little  more  than  under¬ 
ground  stems,  and  produce  rootlets  quite 
slowly  when  cut.  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  in  digging  to  follow  out  the  roots 
with  much  care,  and  secure  as  extensive 
absorbent  surface  as  possible.  Stub-root 
pruning  may  be  all  right  for  young  fruit 
trees  of  certain  kinds,  but  it  will  not 
do  for  old  vines.  The  hole  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  roots  should  be  large 
enough  to  accommodate  them  without 
bending  the  tips,  and  it  is  well  if  several 
feet  of  the  canes  can  be  firmly  layered 
three  or  four  inches  below  the  surface 
before  reaching  the  point  they  are-  to 
emerge  from  the  soil.  Under  these  condi¬ 
tions  success  is  quite  certain.  Owing  to 
building  operations  on  the  Rural  Grounds 
it  became  necessary  a  year  ago  to  remove 
or  destroy  a  seven-year  vine  of  Massasoit 
(Rogers  No.  3)  that  had  been  bearing 
good  crops  for  several  years.  As  the 
variety  is  of  fine  quality  and  rather  un¬ 
common,  we  chose  the  former,  and  care¬ 
fully  dug  it  when  free  of  foliage  in  late 
October,  getting  roots  about  four  feet 
long.  The  canes  had  reached  an  extreme 
length  of  19  feet,  being  trained  on  the 
west  wall  of  a  building.  The  most  prom¬ 
ising  young  cane  was  cut  back  to  10  feet, 
and  a  spur  starting  near  the  base  to  eight 
feet.  All  branches  were  cut  close  with  a 
sharp  knife.  It  required  an  excavation 
eight  feet  across,  varying  from  20  inches 
in  the  center  to  10  at  the  edges,  to  con¬ 
tain  the  roots,  which  were  freshly  pruned 
and  carefully  distributed.  Six  feet  of  the 
canes  were  laid  in  a  sloping  manner  in 
a  trench  of  that  length  running  under  the 
trellis  to  the  point  we  wished  the  vine 
to  grow.  They  were  well  pegged  down 
and  the  earth  very  solidly  tramped  over 
them.  The  soil  was  filled  about  the  roots 
in  a  firm  and  careful  manner.  The  vine 
started  as  promptly  as  others  this  back¬ 
ward  Spring,  made  growths  of  three  and 
four  feet  from  the  buds  allowed  to  start, 
and  ripened  several  bunches  of  very  good 
grapes.  An  examination  of  the  buried 
canes  at  the  close  of  the  growing  season 
showed  very  good  roots  emitted  from 
several  of  the  closely  pruned  joints.  It 
may  not  often  be  desirable  to  move  large 
vines,  but  if  attempted  the  work  should  be 
thoroughly  done  and  a  good  proportion 
of  the  growth  placed  underground.  If 
the  roots  grow  the  top  will  soon  take  care 
of  itself.  w.  v.  F. 


A  GOOD  NAME  IS  BETTER 
THAN  PROMISES.  Buy  the 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine 

and  you  will  have  reliable, 
safe  and  economical  power. 
II I'd  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co., 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 


(OS  ENGINES 


The  Wizard  Engine 

i  Is  our  latest  improved  2  to  3  h.  p. 
engine — detachable  water  jacket 
— jump  spark  ignition  system 
(same  as  in  Oldsmobile)  per¬ 
fect  lubrication — no  gaskets  to 
burn  out. 

Repairs  Cost  Practically  Nothing 

The  cheapest  to  buy  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate  and 
keep  in  order.  Suitablefor 
all  kinds  of  work.  Has 
pumping  jack  outfit  and 
direct  connected  pump. 

Get  our  prices  and 
Catalogue  of  2  to  100 
h.  p.  Olds  Engines. 

OLDS  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
WORKS, 

7  Chestnut  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
U.  N.-Y.  and  you’ I’  "it  a  quick  reply  and 
‘a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

Harness 

We  sell  custom  made,  oak- 
tanned  harness  by  mail.  All 
styles.G  uaranteed  to  give  sat- 
isfaetion  or  goods  returned 
at  our  expense  and  money 
back.  Illustrated  catalogue 
E  and  price  list  free. 

The  KIN  G  II A RN  ESS  CO. 

6  Lake  St. 

Owcgo,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


RCHARD  PROFIT 


0  depends  upon  workin  g  al  1  the 
fruit  into  a  salable  product, 
cider  for  instance.  It  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 

The  best  Is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  T«!ss 

Made  in  varying  sizes,  hand  or— 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  C O, 

38  Cortland!  St.,  New  York. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  W« 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METALWHEELCO. 

BOX  17  HAVANA.  ILL 


with  an  Appleton  Wood 

SAW  you  can  rapidly  and  with 
ease  and  safety  m  _  _ 

SAW 

your  own  wood 
and  SavcCoal, 

time,  labor  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbor’s 
wood  and  make 

$5to$l5aDay 

Strong,  rigid 
frame,  adjustable 


( 


dust-proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  five  styles. 
Also  the  famous  "Hero”  Friction-Feed  Drag  Saw, 


Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Husk- 
ers,  Shellers,  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

ApplelonMlg.Co.  27  Fargo  SI.  Balavia.  Ill  J 


SAW 
Wood 

and  say  nothing.  You’ll 
save  labor  and  yet 
accomplish  something 
with  the  fast  cutting 

New  Holland  w^s 

With  ripping  table  and  adjustable  gauge  for  rip¬ 
ping  boards,  pales,  lath,  etc.  Made  In  3  sizes,  1  to  12 
h.  p.  New  Holland FeedMillsin3stylesand4sizes 
are  best  grinders  made.  Write  for  free  booklets. 

New  Holland  Meh,  Co.,  BoxUS.Wew  Holland, Pe. 


MORE  MONEY  IN  IT 

With  equal  outlay  for  labor  the  Alligator 
Box  Press  is  guaranteed  to  bale  3  tons 
more  in  10  hours,  and  the  Hercules  Box 
Press  5  tons  more  in  10  hours  than  any 
other  two-horse  press  not  forming  a  larger 
bale,  or  no  sale.  Catalog  free.  In  writing 
name  this  paper. 

J.  A.  SPENCER 
Dwight,  III. 


Why  Saw 
By  Hand 

wasting  time  and  strength? 
Make  your  work  count  by 
using  the 


FREEMAN  WOOD  SAWS 

The  sawyer's  favorite.  Most  practical  type  of 
wood  saws  made  Tilting  and  Sliding  Table  Pole 
and  Wood  Saws.  Also  mounted  Steam  Sawing 
Outfits,  Windmills,  Ensilage  Cutters,  etc.  Ask 
for  catalogue  i  Unit’s  free  for  the  asking. 

[  S.  Freeman  &  Sene  Mfp.  Company,  Racine,  WIs. 


SAWS! 

1  Man 


I N  DRUROI  D 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  oi* 
Paint. 

Acid  ami  Alkali  Proof. 
.Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Water  Proof. 
Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  Not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  In  Weight, 

Does  Not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIK.  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston. 

Mention  R  N  V 


ANY  WOOD 
IN  ANY  POSITION 
ON  ANY  GROUND 

^  _  _  _  ,  4  In  to  5  II.  Through 

with  a  Folding  O  MEN  with  a 

Sawing  Machine  UCClIO  £,  Cross-cutSaw 
5  lo  8  cords  dally  Is  the  usual  average  lor  one  man. 
HUNS  EASY  —  SAW8  DOWS 

.No .  TREES 


Our  19D5  Model  Machine  saws  faster,  runs  easier  and  will  last 
longer  than  ever.  Adjusted  in  a  minute  to  suit  a  12-year-old 
boy  or  the  strongest  man.  Send  for  catalog  showing  latest 
Improvements.  First  order  gets  agency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  16  So.  Clinton  SI.,  Chicago,  111. 


There  are  only  two  classes  of  Root  Cut¬ 
ters.  There  is  only  one  in  the  first 
class.  That  one  is  the 

BANNER  &. 

It’s  the  one  with  the  self-feed¬ 
ing,  shaking  grate— shakes  I 
out  all  dirt,  gravel,  etc.  Saves 
the  knives  and  makes  clean, 
wholesome  stock  food.  It  lit¬ 
erally  makes  ribbons  of  all 
roots  and  vegetables.  Pre- 1 
ventsp.ll  choking.  Itcutsfastl 
and  turns  easy.  Thousands  in  I 
!  Vuse  and  not  a  single  com- 1 
rplaint.  We  make  the  Banner  I 
in  7  sizes  for  hand  and  power.  I 
Our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
I  tells  the  whole  story.  Ask  for  it.  It’s  Free.  «, 

|o.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  | 

Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers  in  the  World. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 


fit 


HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS  FOR  1905” 

will  be  r<ady  for  distribution  next  month.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

IF  YOU  ABE  GOING  TO  USE  ANY 

COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS 

next  SPRING,  this  Book  will  interest  you, 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HUBBARD’S  “BLACK  DIAMOND”  FERTILIZERS, 

Middletown,  Conn- 

MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 

Save  large  discount.  Order  Grimm  Spouts  and  Covers 
this  month.  Return  at  our  expense  if  they  fail  to  produce 
one-fourtli  more  sap.  The  Grimm  System  for  tapping  is 
right;  learn  it.  Catalogue  “G”  tells  you  all  about  it. 
It  and  samp’e  Spouts,  free. 

G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt.  and  778  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 


CUTAWAY  OOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  , 

Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  10 in.  deep.  14  in  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass, wild  mustard,  charlock, hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir  iars.l 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..T 
Hlgga.r.um  Conn..  C.  S.  A. 


FOR  YOUR 
ROOFS 


IT'S  THE  ROOF  THAT  LASTS. 

Don’t  take  an  imitation,  but  insist  upon  having  the  genuine  PAROID 
— the  roof  with  quality  and  durability  in  it.  Contains  no  tar.  Slate 
color.  Each  roll  contains  a  complete  roofing  kit.  Send  to-day  for 
FREE  SAMPLE  and  book  on  “Building  Economy.”  It  will  save  you 
money  on  every  building  on  the  place.  Established  1817. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON  East  Walpole.  Mast,  or  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


PAROID 

ROOFING 


1004. 
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For  full  information  fill  out  this  coupon  or  write 


The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  120  Broadway,  N.  Y„  Dept.  125 

Please  send  me  information  regarding  your  new  Issue  of  Gold  Bonds. 

Base  figures  on  a  block  of  $ . issued  to  a  man . years  of  age. 


Name 


Address 


EQUITABLE 


HENRY  B. HYDE 

FOUNDER 


J.H.HYDE 

VICE  PRESIDENT 


J.W.  ALEXANDER. 

PRESIDENT 


BLIZZftRD  &  HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Sharpen  your  own  horse* *  No  watting  at  the  smith  s* 
Liberal  prices  to  agents.  8  W  Kent,  Cazenovia  N  Y 


Hope  Farm  Notes 


Cold  Blood. — I  have  a  raft  of  questions 
on  hand.  Let’s  see  if  we  caii  float  a  few  of 
them.  Here  is  one  from  Missouri  which  we 
may  think  over : 

‘‘I  threw  six  large  wagon  loads  of  turnips 
with  tops  on  in  a  pile.  I  let  them  lie  for 
four  days.  In  cutting  the  tops  off  then  they 
were  hot,  and  wilted.  I  thought  the  turnip 
such  a  cold-blooded  vegetable,  it  would  not 
heat.”  J.  B. 

Missouri. 

I  have  called  the  turnip  a  “cold-blooded" 
vegetable,  because  it  will  sprout  and  grow 
before  the  ground  is  warm  in  Spring,  and 
barely  crimps  a  leaf  at  a  frost  that  would 
kill  potatoes,  beans  or  other  _  “warm¬ 
blooded”  plants  to  the  ground.  Yet  there 
is  nothing  that  will  not  “warm  up”  if  you 
apply  heat  enough  to  it.  Ice  is  pretty  cold¬ 
blooded  hut  put  it  in  a  boiler  over  a  tire  and 
see  it  change  to  water  and  then  to  steam. 
What  we  call  heat  is  an  increase  in  the 
movement  of  the  atoms  of  which  a  body  is 
composed.  All  substances  are  composed,  of 
millions  of  molecules  or  tiny  atoms.  A  scien¬ 
tist  with  more  time  for  .figures  than  I  have 
has  estimated  that  a  cubic  inch  of  water  lias 
SI ,31 0.000,000,000,000  molecules  from  which 
a  plant  could  draw  plant  food.  That  gets 
It  down  pretty  fine,  but  the  turnip  is  nearly 
110  per  cent  water.  These  tiny  molecules  are 
always  in  motion.  As  they  increase  in  mo¬ 
tion  and  move  faster  and  faster  the  condi¬ 
tion  known  as  heat  arises.  You  can  see 
that  when  water  is  “heated”  in  a  steam 
boiler.  A  part  of  this  rapid  movement  in  the 
molecules  of  steam  can  lie  turned  into  work 
to  turn  our  machinery.  When  the  damp  tur¬ 
nips  were  thrown  together  in  a  pile  a  form 
of  fermentation  was  started  and  "heat”  re¬ 
sulted  just  as  it  does  when  cold,  damp  clover 
hay  is  put  into  a  barn  or  cold,  wet  cornstalks 
are  put  into  a  silo.  All  “cold-blooded” 
things — from  a  turnip  to  a  man — may  lie 
said  to  have  their  molecules  moving  about 
at  a  dignified  pace.  It  is  always  possible  to 
kick  the  dignity  out  of  them  and  set  them 
to  running.  The  trouble  is  that  when  you 
heat  up  cold  human  blood  suddenly  you  gen¬ 
erally  start  work  which  fries  to  turn  the 
wheels  of  progress  backward. 

Using  Bacteria. — A  Jerseyman  comes 
forward  with  the  following: 

“To  whom  should  I  apply  for  bacteria  to 
inoculate  soil  which  is  to  lie  seeded  to  Al¬ 
falfa?  Should  I  simply  address  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  or  some  member  of  this 
Department?  Is  there  any  charge  for  this 
bacteria?  Is  the  bacteria  which  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  several  different  crops  one 
and  the  same  thing,  or  is  there  a  different 
kind  for  eacli  crop?  d.  w. 

No  use  talking — the  desire  to  know  more 
about  these  bacteria  is  warming  up  at  a  live- 
lv  pace.  No  question  of  modern  farming  is 
calling  out  more  discussion  just  now.  I’rof. 
Geo.  T.  Moore,  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  the  bacteria  boss,  if  I  may  use 
such  an  expression  without  starting  the 
molecules  of  his  feelings  into  a  too  rapid 
flight.  Prof.  Moore  invented  t tie  method  of 
distributing  the  bacteria,  and  then  made  the 
patent  over  to  the  Government.  The  man 
who  does  a  tiling  of  that  sort  is  a  greater 
benefactor  than  the  general  who  wins  a 
great  battle.  Think  how  the  common  people 
would  he  helped  and  uplifted  if  other  in¬ 
ventors  would  break  down  monopoly  and 
give  their  great  gifts  straight  to  the  people  . 

You  must  remember  that  these  bacteria 
are  used  only  on  t lie  legumes  or  pod  hearing 
plants.  Such  plants  as  clover,  beans,  peas 
and  others  produce  their  seeds  in  pods.  They 
have  t lie  power  of  absorbing  nitrogen  from 
the  air  -that  is,  the  little  bacteria  do  it  for 
them — the  work  shop  being  on  the  roots.  A  : 
different:  form  of  bacteria  works  on  each  dir-  I 
ferent  crop — such  as  beans,  clover,  or  Al-  1 
fa  if  a.  I  have  been  asked  to  “tell  ail  about  , 
this,”  and  may  try.  though  I  hesitate  to 
step  in  to  try  to  explain  where  the  scientific 
men  have  evidently  failed  to  make  tilings 
clear. 


that  the  commission,  while  doing  some  good, 
lias  failed  to  help  as  was  expected,  because 
it  has  no  power  to  enforce  the  rules  it  may 
make.  It  may  hear  testimony  and  decide 
that  a  rate  or  practice  is  unfair,  but.  that  is 
about  all  it  can  do  except  report,  that  case 
to  the  United  States  courts.  Suppose  a  rich 
man  hired  you  to  run  his  farm.  You  take 
hold  and  lin'd  that  workmen  are  stealing  feed 
and  obtaining  all  kinds  of  “graft.”  You 
catch  them  at  it,  and  undertake  to  run  them 
off  the  farm.  They  laugh  in  your  face,  and 
tell  you  that  no  one  can  discharge  them  or 
make  them  stop  except  the  boss  or  his 
brother.  Imagine  the  position  you  would  he 
in,  and  you  understand  why  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  makes  such  slow  head¬ 
way.  You  see  Congress  authorized  t lie  Com¬ 
mission  hut  limited  its  authority,  and  greater 
powers  can  only  come  from  Congress.  Thus 
you  see  the  situation.  There  may  be  those 
who  think  it  dangerous  to  give  this  Commis¬ 
sion  greater  powers.  I  do  not — I  think  the 
danger  lies  in  tying  a  string  to  the  leg  of  a 
good  watch  dog.  I  consider  it  the  duty  of 
all  good  citizens  to  help  force  Congress  to 
give  this  Commission  power  to  enforce  its 
own  rules. 

Farm  Notes. — There  is  hardly  room  to 
speak  about  home  matters.  Charlie  and  his 
family  have  started  for  Florida.  He  will  get 
busy  with  a  piece  of  land  in  preparation  for 
planting  potatoes  and  string  beans.  The 
land  has  been  out  of  use  for  some  years,  and 
will  need  grubbing,  plowing  and  fencing. 
He  will  also  look  around  for  some  liens  and 
get  some  of  those  early  pullets  started.  The 
Madame  and  the  children  will  follow  later. 
The  Madame  is  thinking  about  taking  the 
public  school  at  Uncle  Ed’s  place.  It  is 
strange  that  the  first  offer  of  a  school  she 
ever  had  over  20  years  ago  was  from  a  man 
in  Florida  who  was  certainly  as  had  a  speller 
as  you  would  want.  Our  family  is  small 
now',  hut  we  try  to  keep  the  molecules  ac¬ 
tive.  .  .  .  .  '  .  The  freeze  came  earlier 

than  usual  this  year.  When  the  folks  started 
for  Florida  there  was  a  thick  crust  on  the 
ground.  It  melted  and  froze  again.  That's 
had  for  the  strawberries,  which  should  have 
been  covered  early.  We  mulch  them  to  stop 
the  freeze  and  thaw  in  the  Spring  but  the 
same  tiling  in  the  Fall  is  just  as  had.  On 

with  the  mulch . Philip  is  busy 

hauling  wood,  moving  the  mulch  from  the 
trees  and  getting  things  shipshape  for  Win¬ 
ter.  There  are  fuel-eating  days  coming,  and 
we  want  to  be  prepared  to  stuff  them  full. 
Windows  will  l>e  mended,  cracks  and  holes 
covered,  and  everything  made  ready  to  give 
Jack  Frost  a  had  hump  when  lie  puts  ins 
nose  at  a  hole . Our  experi¬ 

ence  with  limoid  and  kerosene  was  quite 
satisfactory.  My  main  object  in  using  it 
now  was  to  see  if  a  10  per  cent  mixture 
would  hurt  foliage  or  fruit  buds.  It  did  no 
damage,  but  did  kill  a  large  proportion  of 
t lie  scales.  In  February  or  March  I  snail 
use  a  15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  mixture 
and  cover  t lie  trees  well.  While  we  are  not 
seriously  afflicted  with  t lie  scale  I  intend  to 
act.  as  though  we  were.  "Be  ever  on  guard  T 
.ill  who  use  limoid  and  kerosene  must  be  sure 
that  the  two  are  thoroughly  mixed.  T  am 
suspicious  of  the  mixture  I  made  with  Hip 
hoe  and  paddle.  While  it  did  no  damage  I 
should  lie  afraid  to  try  it  in  this  way  with  a 
larger  per  cent  of  kerosene.  I  am  going  to 
get  a  small  bucket  pump  and  give  it  an  awful 
shaking  up.  Otherwise  there  will  lie  more  or 
less  "free  kerosene’  which  will  do  damage. 
The  kerosene  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
limoid.  If  vou  let  it  go  on  the  tree  alone  it 
may  kill  both  tree  and  scale.  Here  is  a  case 
where  freedom  Is  dangerous.  H.  w.  c. 


HMY  »  REPEATING  RIFLE 


Famous  d*  O  RA 

SPENCER. 

,  .50  Caliber.  Rim  fire.  7  shot  nt!« 

*  .carbine.  NEW.  800  yards  range.  Automatic  Rector. 
Ball  or  Blank  Cartridge!,  >l.SO  per  100. 


U.  8.  GOVERNMENT  SPRINGFIELD 


>»-^allber30.  Model  66  Breech  Uadtof  CttUr  fire  Rifle.  Auto- 
.lector.  Scctcecble.  B.ll  or  BUnk  cuuMim  •  »&»  P«  >«■ 
RRATKftT  STOCK  in  THK  Dealer*  supplied.  Any  of  the 

i  JliSvllBSSil  IS THK  O..  Woo  bo*  or  Ko.otior  «IU>  Or<l«- 

t<Y  LINE.  Governments  and  foe  Tern, 


Interstate  Commerce. — Tfe  R.  N.-Y.  has 
had  much  to  say  about  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  I  am  asked  to  tell  I 
what  it  is.  Another  case  of  starting  up  the  I 
molecules.  I  am  not  a  statesman,  and  would 
prefer  to  dodge  such  questions,  but  I  will  give 
my  understanding  of  it.  Interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  traffic  is  that  in  which  people  in 
two  or  more  States  are  interested.  An  arti¬ 
cle  sent  from  Boston  to  Chicago  would  he  a 
part  of  such  commerce  because  it  passes 
through  several  States  to  reach  its  destina¬ 
tion.  When  after  the  Revolution  the  American 
States  were  hound  together  into  a  Union  the 
binding  was  not  done  willingly.  Each  State 
was  jealous  of  its  own  rights,  and  gave  up  as 
little  authority  as  it  could  to  the  general 
Government,  it  was  not  love  that  brought 
them  together,  but  fear  that  if  they  remained 
separated  England,  France  or  Spa i n  would 
eat  them  up  one  at  a  time.  It  was  agreed 
among  other  things  that  the  general  Govern¬ 
ment  or  Congress  should  have  "power  to  regu¬ 
late  commerce  among  the  several  States.  1  he 
framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  to 
cheek  State  legislatures  from  exercising  any 
arbitrary  power.  One  State  might  have  tried 
to  raise  a  “tariff  wall"  against  another,  or 
denied  another  the  right  to  send  freight  or 
passengers  across  its  territory.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  railroads  and  few.  if  any 
canals,  and  no  one  dreamed  of  our  Pres¬ 
ent  corporations  or  traffic  monopolies.  'I Ihe 
object  of  the  Constitution  was  to  harness  the 
power  of  the  States,  while  the  danger  finally 
came  from  the  unrestricted  power  of  pri- 
vate  corporations  who  have  obtained  control 
of  transportation.  It  is  too  a  long  a  story 
to  tell  here  in  full,  but  as  railroad  lines  were 
extended,  and  traffic  between  the  Fast  and 
West  increased,  it  was  found  that  great 
abuses  had  grown  up.  Some  shippers  were 
favored  at  the  expense  of  others.  There  were 
no  uniform  rates,  and  while  the  public  pro- 
vidod  the  business  of  the  railroads,  it  had  no 
right  to  say  how  that  business  should  be 
carried  on.  In  principle  it  was  nearly  as  had 
as  the  situation  years  ago  in  France,  when 
the  Government  farmed  out  to  various  monop¬ 
olies  the  right  to  supply  the  public  with 
necessities.  Some  30  years  ago  efforts  be¬ 
gan  to  secure  Government  control  of  the 
interstate  commerce.  As  usual  there  was  a 
division  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  he 
done.  Western  men  as  a  rule  wanted  to 
prohibit  all  “pools”  or  combinations,  to  re¬ 
duce  rates  to  an  equal  mileage  basis,  and  to 
let  the  United  States  courts  settle  the  eases 
which  might  arise.  Eastern  men  preferred  a 
special  commission  to  regulate  rates  and  were 
not  generally  in  favor  of  prohibiting  “pools. 
The  result  was  a  compromise,  the  western 
men  accepting  the  idea  of  a  commission  and 
the  eastern  men  agreeing  to  regulate  “pool¬ 
ing.”  This  then  was  the  origin  of  the  in¬ 
terstate  Commission.  I  can  only  add  now 


Pay  you  in  hard  cash, {in  comfort 
and  in  pleasure  if  you  use 

—me— 

Angle  Lamp 

because  its  liuht  is  so  far  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  has  eliminated  the  trouble 
common  to  ordinary  lamps  and  all  other  sys¬ 
tems.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  light  per¬ 
fection  because  of  its  splendid  shadowless 
light,  ease  of  operation,  cleanliness  and 
economy — one  quart  of  oil  burns  18  hours. 

Why  lie  bothered  with  the  smoke,  odor  and  care  of 
lamps,  with  the  expense  of  gas  and  electricity,  with  the 
danger  ofgasolineand  acetylene?  The  Angle  Lamp  Is 
better  from  every  standpoint.  It  is  sold  on 

THIRTY  DAYS  TRIAL. 

Send  for  catalog  No.  N.  N.  and  we  will  tell  you  all. 

THE  ANGLE  MFC.  CO., 

78-80  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


RUNNING  WATER  MS 

The  Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

is  a  complete  success  where  the 
windmill  is  impossible:  the  gas¬ 
oline  englae impracticable.  If 
you  have  a  runniiiR  stream 
within  a  mile,  we  will  under¬ 
take  to  put  water  where  you 
want  It. 

In  use  by  U.  S.  Government. 

Our  catalogue  Is  free,  and  tells 
you  how  to  do  it. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co.,  P.  0.  Bjx  78,  Chester,  Pa. 


WHEN  YOU  DRIVE 


I)o  yotir  hands  -get  cold  ? 
Let  its  keep  them  warm.  A 
pairof  our  elegant  RUSSIAN 
15  K  V  K  F  U  K  DRIVING 
GLOVES  will  do  it.  Fire¬ 
proof.  ironclad  palm,  soft  and 
pliable.  Hand  lined  with  Urst 
quality  wool  fleece,  and  cuff 
with  best  cor'  ur<.y.  Will  wear 
for  years.  For  warmth, 
wear  aud  durability 
this  GLOVE  has  no 
equal  Also  made  in 
m  itte  ns’&'  one-fl  ngered. 
Send  us  the  wholesale 
price,  #2.  and  we  will 
send  you  a  pair  post¬ 
paid.  If  you  are  not 
pleased,  return  them, 
and  we  will  refund  the 
money  ami  postage. 

RUSSIAN  FUR  CO. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof, for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  PAY 


When  you  have  a  chance  now  to 
decide  right  at  home  on  your  farm 
whether  it  will  pay  to  own  a  gaso¬ 
line  engine?  We  will  ship  you  a 

3 horse  power 

Woodpecker 

Gasoline  Engine 

on  30  Days  Free  Trial.  That  means  that  you  won’t  be  influenced  in 
making  up  your  mind  by  anything  except  the  merits  of  the  engine  itself. 
The  engine  will  have  to  prove  itself  for  you.  You  can  make  it  work  for  you, 
grind  feed  for  you,  pump  water  for  you,  saw  wood  for  you.  You  can  call  in 
your  neighbor  to  see  it.  You  can  test  it  to  see  how  much  and  how  many 
different  kinds*  of  work  it  will  do  in  a.  day,  and  then  you  can  sit  down  and 
figure  out  whether  it  is  going  to  make  money  for  you.  When  you  have  done 
ail  of  these  things  then  decide  about  keeping  the  engine.  If  you  don’t  want 
it,  send  it  back. 

■HI  _  AIInn  because  thousands  of  farmers  have  bought 

ne  IvIclKC  I  VIIS  UTTBP  the  3J4  h.  p.  Woodpecker  engines  on  our 
plan  and  have  found  that  they  soon  paid  for  themselves.  Don’t  wait  until  next  year  or 
next  month.  AVe  know  that  you  will  find  you  can  use  it  right  away.  And  on  our  plan  we 
take  all  of  the  chances.  We  are  just  asking  you  to  write  and  let  us  tell  you  allot  the  facts. 
We  will  tell  them  to  you  without  any  going  around  the  barn  or  any  humbug. 

Why  don’t  you  begin  the  30  Davs  Trial  now  and  not  wait  until  you  are  worn  out 
doing  yotir  hard  work  by  hand?  Send  in  your  name  for  the  whole  story.  A  postal  will  do. 

« Woodpecker,99  Main  street  office ,  Middletown i,  Ohio. 

We  make  all  sizes  up  to  44  horse  power. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  52.04, 
•equal  to  Ss.  (id.,  or  marks,  or  1 0 Ms  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  -We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trilling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  1904. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  annual  horse  show  in 
this  city  (or  any  other)  which  may  well  cause  all  wo¬ 
men  some  painful  reflection.  The  classes  for  horses 
which  may  be  considered  men's  animals,  the  roadsters, 
are  all  long  tailed,  while  tight  check-rains  and  heavy¬ 
weight  shoeing  count  against  them  in  judging.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  carriage  horses  used  by  women  are  tor¬ 
tured  by  painful  bits  and  overhead  checks,  their  tails 
docked,  and  their  feet  weighted  with  heavy  shoes  to 
make  them  step  high.  All  things  considered,  are  we 
justified  in  describing  women  as  the  gentler  sex? 

* 


Early  in  the  morning  one  day  last  week  an  old  man 
was  found  lying  by  the  roadside  in  a  suburb  of  New 
York.  He  was  unconscious — his  face  covered  with 
blood  and  his  head  badly  smashed.  Some  one  had  put 
him  by  the  roadside,  thrown  a  blanket  over  him,  and 
left  him  to  die.  Evidently  they  hoped  and  expected  he 
would  die  and  carry  the  secret  of  his  death  with  him. 
Nearby  the  old  man’s  horse  and  wagon,  the  latter  badly 
shattered,  were  found  tied  in  the  woods.  The  poor  vic¬ 
tim  wras  revived  and  told  in  a  few  words  his  sad  story. 
While  carrying  a  small  load  of  produce  to  market  his 
wagon  was  struck  by  an  automobile  containing  three 
men  and  a  woman.  They  were  speeding  the  machine 
far  beyond  the  limit  permitted  by  law,  and  with  all  the 
criminal  recklessness  which  so  many  auto  drivers  show. 
They  smashed  into  the  old  man’s  wagon  and  threw  him 
out.  Instead  of  hurrying  with  all  the  speed  of  their 
infernal  machine  for  help  they  left  the  poor  victim  to 
die  on  the  road  and  sneaked  away  to  escape  detec¬ 
tion.  Words  fail  fitly  to  characterize  such  a  cowardly 
and  inhuman  proceeding.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
horseman,  sober  or  drunk,  would  ever  have  left  a  help¬ 
less  old  man  in  that  way.  It  is  reserved  for  the  auto 
fiend,  who  has  less  feeling  than  the  machinery  in  his 
murderous  car,  to  kill  a  man  and  then  run  away 
from  the  body.  The  auto  drivers  have  already  received 
far  more  consideration  than  they  deserve  from  the 
legislature.  A  few  more  of  such  hideous  crimes  as 
this  one  and  the  public  will  no  more  permit  them  on 
the  highways  than  they  will  the  steam  cars.  As  it  is, 
the  pictures  of  these  highway  murderers  should  be 
hung  in  every  rogues’  gallery  in  the  land. 

* 

On  page  832  we  asked  why  the  agricultural  papers 
do  not  name  a  contemporary  when  they  refer  to  it  for 
praise  or  blame.  Of  course  we  receive  answers  which 
are  not  as  complimentary  as  they  might  be  to  some  of 
the  agricultural  papers.  It  seems  that  some  one  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer  any  question  we  may  ask.  We  have 
asked  the  experiment  stations  about  fence  wire  several 
times.  Perhaps  the  directors  have  been  very  busy,  or 
have  trouble  with  their  eyes.  We  will  try  them  again. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Experiment  Station : 

WHAT 

IS  THE  MATTER 
WITH 

MODERN  FENCE  WIRE? 


The  following  telegram  was  received  last  week: 

Saw  your  article  November  nineteenth ;  will  be  in  New 
York  within  two  weeks  with  samples  of  Spencer  Commer¬ 
cial  Seedless  apples.  Do  you  wish  to  be  convinced?  An¬ 
swer.  w.  c.  sciieu. 

Manager  Spencer  Seedless  Apple  Co. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  sample  the  apples.  Do  we  wish 
to  be  convinced?  Yes,  indeed!  We  want  some  one  to 
make  it  clear  that  our  readers  will  find  it  profitable  to 
pay  $3  a  tree  for  this  seedless  apple.  It  is  right  that 
every  new  fruit  should  run  the  gauntlet.  If  it  has  the 
right  stuff  in  it  hard  pounding  will  only  make  it  mel¬ 
low.  It  must  have  good  qualities  besides  lack  of  seeds! 

* 

The  last  election  upset  some  old  ideas  that  people 
have  heard  about  politics.  There  never  was  such  a  cut¬ 
ting  and  slashing  of  unpopular  candidates.  Out  in 
Clay  Co.,  lnd.,  the  politicians  had  a  knock  that  will 
probably  do  them  good.  A  few  months  ago  an  organi¬ 
zation  was  effected  in  this  county  known  as  the  Good 
Citizens’  League,  having  for  its  purpose  the  election  of 
clean  men  to  public  office,  regardless  of  party  affilia¬ 
tion.  Men  of  all  parties  were  asked  to  sign  a  pledge 
to  vote  for  clean  men,  no  matter  what  party  placed  them 
on  their  tickets.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  names 
were  secured.  After  the  nominations  of  the  different 
parties  were  made,  the  signers  of  the  League  were 
given  the  names  they  were  expected  to  vote  for.  The 
Brazil  Times,  the  leading  paper  in  this  county,  in  sum¬ 
ming  up  the  result  of  the  election  in  this  county,  has 
this  to  say: 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  campaign  was  that  every 
man  of  the  old  parties  endorsed  by  the  Good  Citizens'  League 
was  elected,  and  their  fine  hand  was  seen  with  successful 
results  in  many  of  the  township  fights.  It  would  indicate 
that  the  League  had  and  has  more  strength  than  either  of 
the  old  parties  imagined,  and  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
they  are  a  factor  that  will  have  to  be  considered  in  future 
politics  in  Clay  County. 

The  above  shows  what  can  be  done  by  earnest  men. 
Had  this  occurred  in  an  off  year,  when  party  lines  are 
disregarded,  it  would  not  have  caused  so  much  wonder, 
but  it  was  done  in  a  Presidential  campaign,  during  the 
hottest  fight  ever  made  in  the  county,  and  done,  too, 
without  the  expenditure  of  a  single  penny  by  the  League. 
Townships  that  had  never  changed  their  political  faith 
from  their  foundation  up  changed  front  completely. 
What  was  accomplished  here  can  be  done  in  about  any 
community.  Politicians  will  soon  learn  that  clean 
men  are  wanted  when  the  friends  of  clean  men  make 
their  wants  known. 


Now  let’s  try  them  on  that!  Tt  would  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  the  stations  to  come  to  the  front  before  farm¬ 
ers  put  barbs  on  their  demand.  We  intend  to  keep 
this  question  before  them  until  they  see  it  day  and 
night.  If  anyone  thinks  the  farmers  are  not  waking  up 
on  this  matter  he  should  come  and  look  at  our  mails. 
Here  is  a  sample  letter  from  South  Carolina: 

Your  stand  against  the  trusts  in  the  matter  of  wire 

fencing  alone  should  make  every  farmer  in  the  land 

a  subscriber.  I  also  enclose  a  couple  of  galvanized  (  ! !) 
staples,  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  very  little  rain 

we  have  had  here  since  purchased  in  August  last.  I 

also  enclose  one  bought  nine  years  ago.  I  see  plainly 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  roof  our  steel  fences  in  order  to 
preserve  them  and  the  trust  dividends  also. 

You  ought  to  see  that  staple.  It  is  red  with  rust  al¬ 
ready.  It  blushes  for  shame  at  the  word  “galvanized.” 
It  may  be  asked  why  we  spend  time  urging  the  experi¬ 
ment  stations  to  investigate  the  fence  wire  fraud.  Here 
are  a  few  reasons : 

It  is  their  duty  to  do  so. 

Unde  Sam  pays  them  to  do  such  work. 

The  loss  from  poor  wire  is  greater  than  from  any 
other  similar  fraud. 

Farmers  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  they  buy. 

The  stations  will  lose  power  if  they  shirk  their  duty. 

We  don’t  think  much  of  a  watch  dog  that  has  to  be 
driven  out  of  his  box  to  fight  the  plunderer.  We  are 
not  going  to  admit  the  right  of  the  scientific  men  to 
decide  just  what  work  is  most  useful  to  the  farmer, 
when  the  farmer  knows  best  what  he  needs.  Now, 
gentlemen,  will  you  take  up  this  matter  of  fence  wire 
or  tell  us  why  you  refuse  to  do  it? 

* 

Attention  is  called  to  Prof.  Hedrick’s  article  on  page 
858.  It  has  been  popular  for  some  time  to  praise  the 
so-called  “cover  crop"  method  of  orchard  culture.  The 
advice  has  been  to  give  thorough  culture  up  to  about 
July  and  then  sow  some  crop  to  grow  through  the  rest 
of  the  season  and  occupy  the  ground  through  the 
Winter.  Under  some  conditions  this  method  seems 
quite  satisfactory,  but  we  have  never  thought  its  ad¬ 
vocates  were  wise  to  advise  it  for  all  conditions.  The 
“cover  crop”  grows  at  a  time  when  the  fruit  trees 
need  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  should  be  forming 
their  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year’s  crop.  We  feel 
sure  that  the  “cover  crop”  often  interferes  with  this 
bud  formation.  Prof.  Hedrick  concludes  from  his 
pot  experiment  that  a  crop  of  clover  growing  close 
to  the  tree  prevents  wood  ripening,  and  thus  makes  the 


tree  unfit  for  Winter.  We  do  not  think  it  wise  to  argue 
from  the  results  of  pot  experiments.  We  have  hundreds 
of  peach  trees  growing  in  clover.  They  hold  their 
leaves,  green  and  thrifty,  up  to  Thanksgiving,  and  on 
the  whole  we  are  glad  they  do.  There  could  not  have 
been  a  harder  test  than  last  Winter’s  cold,  yet  the  trees 
which  held  their  leaves  late  were  not  injured.  As  to 
why  the  clover  and  peach  roots  mingle,  no  scientific 
man  seems  willing  to  offer  an  opinion.  When  the 
roots  of  a  tree  turn  in  a  certain  direction  we  may  be 
very  sure  that  they  are  attracted  by  water  or  plant 
food.  We  know  that  nitrogen  is  prepared  in  the  little 
warts  or  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  clover.  It  is  nat¬ 
ural  to  suppose  that  the  peach  roots  are  attracted  by 
this  nitrogen,  yet  those  who  have  made  the  most  care¬ 
ful  study  of  bacteria  are  confident  that  the  roots  of 
an  outside  plant  could  not  take  this  nitrogen  from  the 
clover  root.  We  believe  it  will  be  found  later  that 
certain  bacteria  have  the  power  of  preparing  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  soil  just  outside  the  clover  roots,  and  that 
this  is  what  the  peach  roots  are  after. 

* 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  asked  some  southern  farmer  to 
tell  us  why  farmers  in  the  South  have  opposed  anti- 
oleo  legislation.  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  answers  in  the 
Practical  Farmer : 

This  is  easy  to  answer.  The  majority  of  southern  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  interested  in  dairying,  but  are  interested  in 
cotton  seed  products,  and  they  had  been  taught  by  the  oleo 
people  that  the  passage  of  the  anti-oleo  bill  would  reduce 
the  demand  and  price  for  cotton-seed  oil.  and  hence  of  cot¬ 
ton  seed  to  the  farmer.  .Since  no  such  result  has  occurred 
it  is  probable  t hat  the  southern  farmers  will  find  out  that 
pure  butter  is  as  much  needed  in  the  South  as  elsewhere. 
The  rapidly  increasing  interest  in  the  dairy  in  the  South 
will  also  build  up  an  interest  in  pure  butter  there.  Hence 
we  do  not  believe  that  in  the  future  the  southern  farmers 
or  their  representatives  in  Congress  will  be  found  favoring 
any  repeal  of  the  oleo  law. 

We  hope  not;  if  there  is  any  section  on  earth  that 
needs  the  dairy  cow  and  the  benefits  she  brings  to 
pocketbook  and  soil  it  is  the  South — particularly  the 
Gulf  States. 

* 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  more  absurd  and  mis¬ 
leading  statement  than  that  recently  published  in  the 
National  Provisioner  under  the  caption  of  “A  Million 
Pounds  of  Dirt.’’  That  authority  upon  oleomargarine 
must  be  very  short  of  material  when  it  has  to  resort 
to  the  dissemination  of  such  statements.  Tt  claims  that 
“analysis  proves  that  every  pound  of  butter  produced 
contains  from  one  to  five  per  cent  dirt,”  and  on  this 
basis  the  consumers  of  Minnesota  creamery  butter, 
which  is  designated  “dairy  grease,”  have  eaten  some 
thousands  of  pounds  of  “plain  dirt.”  Who  is  the  au¬ 
thority  for  such  foolishness?  It  is  doubtful  if  any  food 
product  reaches  our  tables  as  free  from  outside  con¬ 
tamination  as  butter,  and  if  the  percentage  of  dirt  in 
butter  has  ever  been  computed  it  has  been  found  to 
be  exceedingly  low.  We  do  not  care  to  argue  about 
the  advantages  of  hutter  over  oleomargarine,  but  will 
say  the  many  statements  unfavorable  to  the  use  of  the 
latter  product  which  were  made  under  pressure  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  recent  congressional  inquiry  when  the 
Grout  bill  was  being  considered,  have  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  two  important  matters;  viz.,  (1)  The  great  su¬ 
periority  of  butter  over  oleomargarine,  and  (2)  The 
willingness  of  oleomargarine  people  to  resort  to  dis¬ 
honest  means  to  dispose  of  their  product  as  butter. 


BREVITIES. 

Half-(1o  a  tiling  and  see  the  hole  grow  in  it. 

Kai.e  and  cabbage  for  those  Oregon  cows — first  page. 

Tell  us  all  you  can  about  painting  trees  to  keep  off 
vermin. 

Let  the  new  ideas  alone  until  you  are  dead  sure  of  a  few 
old  ones. 

Better  the  dish  of  baked  beans  paid  for  than  the  turkey 
bought  on  “tick." 

The  more  you  gain  the  respect  of  people  the  surer  you 
must  be  of  your  facts. 

It’s  no  argument  to  say  “you’re  another" — it's  more  like 
an  admission  of  a  serious  fact. 

Texas  farmers  will  raise  peanuts  for  their  oil  when  cot 
ton  seed  becomes  unprofitable. 

Let’s  lay  aside  a  few  pennies.  There  will  be  voting  with 
the  postage  stamp  to  do  a  little  later. 

Milk  from  that  Oregon  herd  is  sent  to  a  condensery. 
The  cows  are  fed  silage  and  cabbage,  too. 

The  time  to  buy  coal  is  when  the  air  is  dry  and  the  coal 
is  well  dried  out.  Otherwise  you  buy  200  pounds  or  more 
of  water  with  each  ton.  Do  you  think  water  will  burn? 

A  French  wine  maker  at  Carcassonne  has  been  fined  $19,- 
400  for  adulterating  wines  with  ingredients  dangerous  to 
the  public  health.  Foreign  authorities  seem  very  careful 
In  enforcing  all  pure-food  laws. 

The  R.  N.-Y.  covers  the  world  pretty  well.  One.  reader 

in  New  Zealand  asks  where  he  can  sell  kangaroo  skins. 

Another,  in  Alaska,  where  he  can  buy  fertilizer,  and  another 
if  he  can  use  a  windmill  for  generating  electricity. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  wants  an  expert  who  can 
distinguish  fresh-killed  from  cold-storage  birds,  his  ser¬ 
vices  being  needed  in  enforcing  the  game  laws.  If  his 

duties  are  to  take  the  form  of  game  dinners  at  expensive 

restaurants  there  will  be  a  lively  stampede  to  secure  the 
position. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — By  a  vote  of  153  to  83  the  Vermont  House 
of  Representatives  November  16  refused  to  pass  to  a  third 
reading  and  so  defeated  the  bill  to  abolish  capital  punish¬ 
ment  in  the  State.  A  similar  bill  passed  the  House  two 
years  ago  and  was  defeated  by  only  three  votes  in  the 
Senate.  .  .  .While  the  Illinois  Central  was  transporting 

a  car  of  Italian  miners  into  Zeigler.  Ill.,  Joseph  Leiter's 
mining  town.  November  16,  the  car  was  fired  into  from 
ambush  and  one  man  was  killed  instantly.  About  25  shots 
were  fired.  .  .  .  November  18  14  miners  were  killed  at 

the  Carbonado  mines,  near  Morrisey,  B.  C.,  as  the  result  of 
a  terrific  explosion  of  coal  gas.  .  .  .  Four  persons  were 

killed  and  a  score  of  others  were  injured  by  a  series  of  gas 
explosions  that  completely  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Pyle 
Electric  Headlight  Company  in  South  Chicago,  III.,  November 

18.  All  the  buildings  near  the  demolished  plant  were  badly 

damaged,  windows  were  shattered  for  blocks,  and  persons 
walking  in  the  streets  were  thrown  from  their  feet.  All  of 
the  dead  were  buried  under  tons  of  burning  timber  and 
hot  brick  and  iron,  making  it  impossible  to  remove  their 
bodies  for  hours  after  the  accident  occurred.  Firemen 
poured  water  on  the  portion  of  the  building  in  which  the 
dead  were  thought  to  be  buried  until  the  flames  were  sub¬ 
dued.  The  Pyle  National  Electric  Headlight  Company  is 
largely  engaged  in  supplying  illumination  for  railroad 
coaches.  This  illumlnant  is  forced  into  small  retorts,  which 
when  attached  under  the  floor  of  a  car  will  supply  it  with 
light  for  months.  In  order  to  make  this  possible  the  retorts 
are  subjected  to  an  extremely  high  pressure.  It  was  such 
a  tank  that  caused  the  first  explosion.  Then  retort  after 
retort  exploded  until  nine  were  destroyed.  .  .  .  The  Mis¬ 

souri  State  Building  at  the  World’s  Fair  was  destroyed  by 
fire  November  10,  resulting  from  the  explosion  of  a  hot-water 
heater  in  the  basement.  Instantly  the  flames  shot  up 
through  the  rotunda,  and  the  north  wing  and  cupola  were  a 
solid  mass  of  flames  within  10  minutes  after  the  explosion. 
While  responding  to  the  alarm  Captain  Edward  O'Neill,  of 
World's  Fair  Truck-  No.  4,  was  seriously  hurt,  George  Gar- 
benbach  was  killed,  and  Jeremiah  Fagin  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany  was  probably  fatally  injured.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  truck  to  pass  through  the  mining  gulch,  and  owing  to 
the  darkness  the  horses  left  the  road.  They  separated  when 
approaching  a  large  tree,  the  pole  striking  the  obstruction 
with  terrific  force,  upsetting  the  truck  and  hurling  the  crew 
in  every  direction.  The  burned  building  cost  $145,000,  and 
in  it  were  $75,000  worth  of  furnishings,  the  most  valuable 
of  which  were  portraits  of  all  former  Missouri  Governors 
and  Supreme  Judges,  which  cannot  be  replaced.  The  fire 
was  the  most  spectacular  that  has  occurred  in  St.  Louis  in 
years.  .  .  .  November  20  12  persons  lost  their  lives  in 

a  tenement  fire  in  Williamsburg,  N.  Y.  Of  a  family  of  seven 
persons  there  is  only  a  single  survivor,  the  father,  and  he 
lies  at  the  German  Hospital,  Williamsburg,  so  horribly 
burned  that  the  chances  of  nis  escaping  death  are  remote. 
Still  another  family  of  four  persons  was  entirely  wiped  out 
save  a  boy  of  13,  and  he,  too,  is  in  the  hospital  suffering 
from  what  the  doctors  fear  are  fatal  injuries.  All  those  who 
were  killed  were  Italians,  living  huddled  together  in  six 
tiny  rooms  on  the  top,  or  third  floor,  of  the  tenement. 

Fire  at  Eufaula,  Ala.,  November  20,  destroyed  a  fine 
block  of  buildings;  loss  $500,000.  .  .  .  Jones  &  Adams, 

a  coal  distributing  firm  of  Chicago,  November  21,  in  the 
United  States  Court  in  that  city,  recovered  a  verdict  for 
$63,300  against  the  Luhrig  Coal  Company.  The  latter  is 
one  of  the  leading  Ohio  coal  operating  concerns,  and  in  the 
coal  famine  season  of  1002-3  was  under  contract  to  deliver  a 
large  supply  of  coal  to  the  Chicagoans,  at  rates  far  below 
the  ruling  coal  prices  for  that  time.  It  failed  on  the  con¬ 
tract.  and  the  Chicagoans  claimed  to  have  lost  $120,000 
profits  in  consequence.  The  Luhrig  company,  among  other 
defences,  pleaded  the  Anti-Trust  law,  alleging  that  the  con¬ 
tract  was  intended  to  create  a  monopoly  of  tfieir  output  in 
the  Northwest.  This  plea  did  not  avail.  .  .  .  The  Pitts- 

Imrg  Automobile  Club,  together  with  hundreds  of  other 
autoists  in  Pittsburg,  got  a  severe  setback  November  21.  If 
was  announced  that  several  wealthy  farmers  of  the  country 
districts,  annoyed  by  fast-flying  autos,  had  resurrected  an  old 
State  law  of  years  ago,  in  which  il  is  plainly  stated  that  the 
occupants  of  vehicles  not  drawn  by  horses,  mules  or  oxen 
shall,  in  traversing  country  roads,  have  a  guard  on  horse¬ 
back  go  ahead  at  least  200  yards  to  give  warning  to  all 
travelers,  and  that  any  vehicle  not  drawn  by  horses,  mules 
or  oxen  shall  stop  dead  within  300  yards  of  any  other  vehicle 
and  allow  it  to  pass.  The  law,  long  since  forgotten,  was 
passed  years  ago  by  farmers  to  guard  against  accidents  by 
horses  taking  fright  at  steam  thrashers,  etc. 

ADMINISTRATION.- — The  naval  estimates  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1006,  aggregate  $114,530,638,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $17,372,448  over  the  last  appropriation.  The  esti¬ 
mate  for  the  Navy  Department  proper  is  $768,610.  Under 
public  works,  an  estimate  of  $200,000  is  made  for  equipping 
navy  yards  for  the  construction  of  vessels.  The  total  esti¬ 
mates  under  the  head  of  ‘-Increase  of  the  Navy"  are :  Con¬ 
struction  and  machinery,  $30,410,833;  armor  and  armament, 
$14,000,000;  equipment,  $845,000.  These  involve  an  increase 
of  $13,428,973  over  the  last  appropriation.  For  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  water  front  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  the 
estimate  (new)  is  $750,000.  .  .  .  Postmaster  General 

Wynne  and  Baron  Moncheur,  the  Belgian  Minister,  November 

19,  signed  a  parcels  post  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Belgium,  which  was  later  signed  by  the  President. 
The  treaty  will  go  into  effect  next  February  1.  It  is  the 
third  parcels  post  treaty  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  European  countries,  and  the  twenty-sixth  nego¬ 
tiated  with  any  Government,  most  of  the  existing  treaties 
being  with  South  and  Central  America.  The  parcels  under 
the  Belgian  treaty,  as  under  the  German  and  Norwegian 
treaties,  are  restricted  to  four  pounds  and  six  ounces  each 
and  $50  in  value. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  Society  for  Horticultural  Sci¬ 
ence  will  meet  in  Philadelphia.  December  27-28;  for  further 
particulars  address  the  secretary.  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  Geneva, 
N.  Y. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  will  be  held  in  the  State  House,  Indianapolis, 
December  7-8;  secretary,  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Experimental  Union  will  be  held  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  December  5-6. 

The  10-weeks’  Winter  course  in  agriculture  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  begins  January  5,  190.i,  ter¬ 
minating  March  15. 


N.  Y.  FARMERS  AND  “GOOD  ROADS.” 

What  is  Thought  of  Road  Legislation . 

I  am  in  favor  of  good  roads,  and  my  way,  and  that  of 
most  farmers  in  this  section,  is  to  dig  out  the  center  of 
the  road,  fill  it  in  with  stone,  cover  with  dirt,  then  gravel. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  freeling  stevens. 

It  seems  to  be  opinion  of  the  people  that  the  State  roads 
are  all  right;  but  too  expensive,  and  that  the  towns  can 
build  them  at  less  cost,  but  I  don’t  think  they  will  be  as 
well  built  or  as  durable.  geo.  s.  record. 

Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  farmers  in  this  section  are  not  different  from  other 
sections  in  regard  to  the  road  question.  Some  want  it  just 
as  it  is  now,  while  others  want  a  change,  and  I  think  the 
most  progressive  and  best  farmers  we  have  are  in  favor  of 
paying  their  tax  in  money,  having  the  roads  built  by  some 
one  who  knows  how  to  build  them  right.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  art  of  road  building  well  enough  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  how  they  should  be  built.  h.  e.  fisher. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  think  most  of  the  farmers  consider  the  State  roads  a 
tine  thing,  but  they  also  think  they  cost  too  much.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  if  each  town  owned  a  stone  crusher,  and 
changed  to  the  money  system,  we  would  have  much  better 
roads.  If  good  overseers  could  be  elected,  and  the  money 
carefully  expended,  in  a  few  years  the  roads  could  be  put 
in  such  a  condition,  it  seems  to  me,  we  would  have  no  use 
for  the  expensive  State  road.  geo.  middlemiss. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

\Ve  do  not  have  the  interest  here  that  perhaps  we  ought 
to  have,  as  our  roads  are  comparatively  good  here,  con¬ 
sidering  their  condition  in  some  localities.  A  neighboring 
town  has  several  miles  of  macadam  road  built  at  town 
expense,  which  perhaps  is  the  best  road  that  can  be  built 
for  t lie  money  where  stone  is  plentiful  and  can  be  had 
without  hauling  very  far.  Our  present  system  of  making 
roads  by  each  taxable  inhabitant  working  out  his  tax  is 
a  farce.  Last  year  some  of  the  people  in  our  district 
worked  their  tax  out,  while  others  would  not  work,  the 
warrant  being  returned,  as  the  law  requires,  with  the  tax 
unworked,  but  the  returned  tax  was  not  spread  on  the 
tax  list  to  be  collected  in  money  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per 
day,  as  the  law  requires,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  town  officials  were  afraid  that  they  could 
not  be  re-elected  if  the  law  was  complied  with  and  the 
money  collected.  The  same  thing  lias  happened  here  year 
aftr  year.  A  few  do  what  work  is  done,  while  the  others 
neither  work  nor  pay,  which  is  an  injustice  to  all  con 
cerned.  j.  e.  p. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  demand  for  better  roads  is  constantly  increasing  in 
this  as  well  as  other  localities.  There  has  been  a  decided 
improvement  in  them  since  the  money  tax  system  was 
adopted,  especially  in  towns  where  competent  highway  com¬ 
missioners  have  been  elected,  but  it  would  appear  that 
only  a  few  towns  are  favored,  as,  while  in  some  towns  the 
roads  are  rapidly  improving,  the  majority  of  the  country 
roads  one  sees  only  receive  their  annual  "top-dressing"  of 
mud  scraped  up  out  of  the  gutters.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
seem  that  the  best  method  would  be  to  have  all  country 
roads  under  the  State  engineer,  who  could  let  each  town  out 
by  contract  to  competent,  men  under  bonds  to  perform  the 
work  in  a  proper  manner  from  specifications  and  under 
the  direction  of  an  inspector  from  the  engineer's  depart¬ 
ment.  This  locality  is  well  supplied  with  stone  suitable  for 
road  building,  and  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  they  make 
the  best  material  for  country  roads  yet  devised.  Much 
interest  is  centered  on  the  Utica-Paris  road,  completed  last 
year  by  the  State.  It  is  a  fine  drive,  but  will  it  stand  long 
enough  to  warrant  the  expense,  is  the  question  asked  by 
most  farmers.  This  road  is  well  located  to  test  its  merits 
and  bring  out  the  defects.  One  thing  already  proved  is  that 
it  is  a  bonanza  for  city  people  who  can  afford  fine  rigs, 
and  especially  automobiles,  while  the  farmer  pays  a  very 
large  part  of  the  expense  of  building,  and  the  farmer  living 
a  little  off  gets  as  much  benefit  as  the  one  on  the  road,  and 
has  it  free.  l.  .t.  wilev. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

All  farmers  in  this  section  are  in  favor  of  a  good 
smooth  road,  free  from  stone,  with  ditches  each  side  for 
the  water;  with  good  outlets,  so  no  water  can  soak  back 
into  the  road  after  it  is  once  out;  good  sluices  and  bridges 
that  water  can  pass  quickly  through;  a  roadbed  wide 
enough  for  teams  to  pass  without  trouble;  the  more  traffic 
the  wider  the  road;  this  style  of  road  is  being  well  main¬ 
tained  in  some  of  the  towns  of  Chenango  County;  among 
the  more  prominent  this  season  is  Afton,  also  Bainbridge ; 
with  an  efficient  highway  commission  under  the  money 
system,  giving  entire  satisfaction ;  roads  were  never  in  as 
good  order,  and  at  so  small  cost.  This  is  by  far  the 
cheaper,  and  much  the  better  way,  than  the  old  way  of 
working,  each  man  doing  a  little.  As  for  State  aid,  it 
no  doubt  is  a  good  thing  for  some.  In  this  section  we 
can  maintain  our  roads  without  State  aid,  and  much  pre¬ 
fer  to  do  so  than  to  have  to  have  the  State  aid  and  then 
be  driven  off  by  autos  when  we  think  our  business  is  as 
important  to  us  as  the  auto  man's  business  is  to  him  in  his 
big  car  that  stays  in  the  road  and  rushes  along  apparently 
indifferent  to  the  man  with  a  frightened  team  of  horses. 
I  think  one  traveler  ought  to  have  as  good  a  right  to  the 
use  of  the  highway  as  another,  without  fear  or  intimida¬ 
tion.  As  for  the  cost  of  macadam  roads,  farmers  in 
this  section,  and,  in  fact,  any  1  have  talked  with,  object 
to  there  being  as  much  invested  in  the  highways  as  the 
land  adjoining  them  is  worth.  H.  n.  smith. 

Chenango  Co.,,  N.  Y. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  EASTERN  FARMS. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  clipping  from 
The  Intelligencer,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.  It  is  in  line  with  what 
we  have  said  about  the  possibilities  of  eastern  farm  lands : 

"I  recently  read  that  a  Bucks  County  farm  was  offered 
for  sale  at  the  low  price  of  $20  per  acre.  I  have  long 
been  acquainted  with  many  sections  of  Bucks  County,  and 
did  not  suppose  there  was  an  acre  of  improved  land  in  all 
the  county  that  could  be  bought  for  this  ridiculously  low 
price.  If  you  go  into  any  of  the  Northwestern  States  and 
ask  the  price  of  improved  land,  they  will  tell  you  it  sells  at 
from  $30  to  $75  per  acre ;  and  what  they  call  improved 
land  is  land  which  has  been  twice  plowed,  a  frame  shack  on 


it  that  cost  about  $400  and  two  strands  of  barb  wire  around 
the  outside  of  it.  The  comfort  and  conveniences  of  living 
on  one  of  these  farms  would  be  nothing  in  comparison  to 
what  they  would  be  on  the  worst  Bucks  County  farm  I 
ever  saw.  I  do  not  know  who  owns  the  farm  I  speak  of, 
nor  what  township  it  is  in.  but  I  will  ask  the  question,  will 
this  low  price  long  continue?  Isn't  there  a  chance  for 
some  enterprising  young  man,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  to  buy  this  farm  and  in  a  few  years  become 
monarch  of  all  he  surveys?  The  soil  of  Bucks  County  is 
generally  excellent.  It  has  long  been  noted  for  its  grand 
old  homesteads.  Steam  lines  and  trolley  lines  are  stretching 
over  its  territory  in  all  directions,  and  the  telephone  and 
macadam  road  are  already  in  sight. 

“The  interest  on  the  purchase  money  the  young  man  would 
invest  in  this  farm  would  be  little  more  than  he  would  pay 
rent  in  a  country  village.  A  very  small  sum  of  money 
would  pay  his  taxes  on  account  of  the  low  valuation.  This 
young  man  need  not  soil  his  clothes  spraying  fruit  trees, 
nor  cramp  his  fingers  milking  cows,  nor  get  the  backache 
hoeing  truck,  nor  fool  his  money  away  buying  fertilizer. 
Let  ■  him  plow  down  green  crops  and  convert  his  rough 
lands,  if  he  has  any,  into  permanent  pastures.  Let  his  crops 
be  hay  and  grain  only,  and  raise  all  the  poultry,  hogs  and 
cattle  that  he  can  keep  well  and  no  more.  He  will  not 
have  to  hunt  a  market :  that  is  right  at  hand.  If  you  stick 
a  stake  in  the  ground  within  a  few  miles  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  describe  a  circle  around  it  large  enough  to  take 
in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Greater  New  York,  you 
have  within  this  circle  between  seven  and  eight  millions  of 
people,  which  is  more  than  can  be  found  upon  a  like  area 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  people  are  increasing 
by  thousands  every  year.  They  all  have  to  be  fed,  clothed 
and  furnished  with  the  necessary  things  that  make  up 
a  modern  civilization.  As  this  farm  lies  within  the  circle 
I  have  described  my  young  farmer  will  find  no  trouble  in 
securing  a  ready  market  for  all  he  can  produce  at  a  fair 
cash  price,  and  although  the  farmer  is  the  longest  lived 
of  all  the  professions,  he  will  not  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  market  overstocked  with  good  articles  that  I  have 
named." 


N.  Y.  STATE  DAIRYMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Dairymen's  Association  will  be  held  at  Herkimer, 
December  13-15,  1904.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  Ex- 
Gov.  \V.  D.  Hoard,  Wisconsin;  Hon.  George  M.  Whitaker, 
Inspector  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
I).  ('.  ;  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Hills,  of  Vermont  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  ;  Prof.  V.  A.  Moore,  Cornell  University ; 
Dr.  W.  II.  Jordan,  Director  New  York  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Geneva;  George  L.  Flanders,  Ass't.  Com'r. 
of  Agriculture,  Albany;  Prof.  R.  A.  Pearson,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity;  J.  D.  Frederiksen,  Little  Falls,  and  W.  C.  Patrick, 
Jamestown.  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Dr.  Jordan  will  speak  on 
Tuesday  evening.  Thursday  morning  Dr.  Moore  will  speak 
on  tuberculosis  in  dairy  cattle,  and  answer  questions. 
Another  subject  of  great  importance  at  this  time 
is  oleomargarine,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
repeal  the  10-cent  tax.  This  will  be  discussed  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  by  a  man  well  versed  in  law  bearing 
on  this  subject.  In  addition  to  the  programme,  there  will 
be  an  educational  feature,  which  will  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  convention — a  contest  of  dairy  products. 
No  prizes  are  offered,  but  experts  will  be  present,  who  will 
judge  the  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  defects,  as  well  as 
the  superior  quality,  will  be  shown  from  the  buyer's  point 
of  view.  Bad  flavors  and  such  other  faults  as  are  com¬ 
monly  found,  will  be  shown  in  the  class  of  goods  which 
will  be  furnished  for  that  purpose.  Practical  butter  and 
cheese  makers  will  lead  in  a  discussion  of  the  various  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  be  found  in  the  goods  present,  and  the 
causes  which  lead  up  to  such  defects.  The  secretary  is 
Robert  McAdam.  No.  44  Arcade,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CORN  AND  CATTLE. — In  regard  to  feeding  old  corn  to 
hogs  and  cattle,  I  have  fed  soaked  corn  to  hogs,  and  found 
it  was  a  benefit.  I  never  feed,  it  to  cattle.  I  have  soaked 
it  over  night;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  good  to  let  it  sour 
to  feed  to  hogs  or  cattle.  There  are  not  as  many  cattle  on 
feed  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  usual;  the  corn  crop  is 
good,  but  not  as  large  a  yield  as  I  have  seen.  Corn  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  35  to  40  cents  to  the  feeders.  If  corn  continues  to 
advance  and  cattle  do  not  follow  the  prospect  does  not  look 
very  encouraging.  e.  d. 

Iowa.  _ 

VVe  produce  only  such  feed  as  made  in  milling  Spring 
wheat  flour,  i.  e.,  bran,  the  several  grades  of  middlings  and 
Red  Dog  flour.  In  view  of  the  probable  decreased  production 
of  flour  for  the  coming  several  months,  in  comparison  with 
last  year,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  grades  of  flour  would 
be  scarce,  consequently  higher,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
that  scarcity  would  have  any  effect  on  the  prices  of  linseed 
meal,  cotton-seed  meal  or  gluten  feeds;  neither  can  corn- 
meal  take  the  place  of  bran,  middlings,  etc. 

Duluth,  Minn.  _  l.  r.  iiurd. 

BUSINESS  BITS . 

“Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co..  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. : — Please 
send  me  your  ‘Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  i  I  is  Diseases.’  I 
have  been  using  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  on  my  horses. 

I  had  a  horse  with  a  callus  on  her  shoulder,  which  every¬ 
body  said  would  have  to  be  cut  out.  1  commenced  using 
your  Spavin  Cure  on  it,  and  in  two  weeks  it  was  removed. 

I  think  it  cannot  be  beaten  for  the  ailments  of  horses.” — 
J.  C.  Short,  Dawson,  O. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  latest  Ditto’s  feed  grinder  is 
that  both  of  the  grinding  rings  revolve  (in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions).  giving  the  mill  double  cut  and  greatly  increasing  its 
capacity.  It  is  also  self-cleaning;  husks  and  cob  go  through 
with  the  grain  and  do  not  accumulate  as  in  other  mills. 
Mr.  Ditto  can  be  depended  on  to  live  up  to  every  agreement 
he  makes,  and  we  trnst  that  our  readers  who  need  a  grinder 
will  take  advantage  of  his  liberal  10-days'  free  trial  offer.  It 
is  a  grinder  that  ought  to  find  a  place  on  every  farm.  At 
any  rate,  send  to  him  (G.  M.  Ditto,  Box  56,  Joliet,  Ill.) 
for  his  grinder  booklet.  You’ll  be  interested. 

Angle  lamps  furnish  thousands  of  pretty  homes  the 
“Light  that  never  fails.”  Perhaps  not  all  of  our  readers 
can  have  elegant  rooms,  and  many  would  not  if  they 
could :  but  all  ran  have  Angle  lamps,  and  none  would  be 
without  them  after  giving  them  a  trial.  You  can  buy  them 
on  trial,  too,  if  you  like.  They  burn  kerosene  on  a  new 
principle,  giving  a  fine  soft,  white  light,  with  no  smell  or 
smoke.  More  and  better  light  with  less  oil  than  ordinary 
lamps — and  no  trouble  to  care  for  them.  Write  to  the 
Angle  Mfg.  Co..  78-80  Murray  St.,  New  York,  and  get  their 
catalogue,  telling  all  about  them. 
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[  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

MATILDA  IN  TIIE  BARN. 

The  barn’s  the  bestest  place  on  earth  in  the 
Summer  when  it  rains ; 

The  drops  make  kind  of  corkscrews  on  the 
dusty  window  panes ! 

Our  feet  sound  loud  as  anything  in  walking 
on  the  floor, 

And  Clem  and  me  we  telephone  through  knot¬ 
holes  in  the  door ! 

We  peep  in  at  the  horses,  and  they  always 
turn  around, 

And  chew,  and  chew,  and  chew,  with  such 
a  funny,  crunchy  sound, 

And  their  eyes  are  kind  as  kind  can  be.  I 
like  them  that  way  best. 

Just  without  the  little  shutters  that  they 
wear  when  they  are  dressed. 

Their  clothes  are  hanging  near  them  and 
they're  proud  of  them,  perhaps, 

Though  they’re  nothing  but  suspenders, 
buckles,  chains  and  little  straps. 
There’s  one  whose  name  is  Lady,  but  the  rest 
of  them  are  hints, 

And  they  all  make  snorting  noises,  just  like 
Clement  when  he  swims  ! 

The  hay  is  warm  and  pricky  and  the  dust 
gets  in  your  nose, 

And  on  the  beams  above  you  sit  the  pigeons, 
all  in  rows. 

They  are  brown,  and  white,  and  purple,  but 
you  can’t  get  near  to  pat, 

Though  I  think  they  ought,  to  let  you,  ’cause 
they  purr  just  like  a  cat ! 

But  for  sliding,  and  for  hiding,  and  for  snug¬ 
gling  in  a  nest 

The  hay’s  the  bestest  thing  on  earth — and 
I  stumped  all  the  rest  ! 

They  stumped  me  to  go  down  the  shoot ;  1 
wasn’t  stumped  by  them  ; 

I  beat  them  all  at  sliding — essepting,  only 
Clem  ! 

But  though  the  barn’s  the  bestest  place  in 
Summer  for  a  game, 

You  find  that  in  the  Winter  it  isn’t  just  the 
same. 

It  isn’t  that  it’s  lonely,  and  it  isn’t  that  it’s 
cool, 

But  Clement's  down  at  Newport,  at  Mr.  Some¬ 
one's  school  ! 

Then  I  watch  the  lilac  bushes,  for  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I’ve  found — 

When  all  the  buds  grow  purple  and  the 
leaves  get  big  and  round, 

They  shut  up  Mr.  Someone's  school  as  quick 
as  quick  can  be, 

And  Summer  comes — and  Clement! — to  the 
hayloft  and  to  me ! 

— Youth's  Companion. 

* 

Collar  and  cuff  sets  of  leatherette 
bound  with  linen  braid  show  the  influence 
of  the  leather  dress  trimmings.  These 
sets  are  finished  with  small  straps  of  the 
braid  and  little  gold  buttons;  they  form  a 
stylish  finish  for  a  plain  frock.  The  colors 
are  various  shades  of  red,  blue,  brown, 
tan,  green  and  the  various  “burnt”  tones; 
they  cost  50  cents;  collars  alone,  25 
cents. 

* 

All  wool  batiste  is  a  soft  and  pretty 
material  in  favor  for  wrappers,  dressing 
sacques  and  children’s  dresses ;  it  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to  challis.  This  batiste  is 
38  inches  wide  and  costs  from  37^  to  50 
cents  a  yard.  French  flannels  in  Persian 
designs  still  hold  their  popularity  for  sim¬ 
ilar  service;  they  are  in  small,  very  bright 
patterns  on  soft  grounds  and  cost  75 
cents  a  yard. 

* 

Silk  and  wool  yarn  combined  make 
handsome  new  sweaters ;  some  in  Norfolk 
jacket  style  have  cape  shoulders,  while 
running  down  each  box  pleat  is  a  twisted 
cord  of  white  mingled  with  the  color  of 
the  jacket.  In  red,  the  new  maltese  gray 
and  white,  these  sweaters  cost  $9  each. 
Another  style  has  a  V  neck,  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vest,  to  be  worn  when  the  weather 
makes  it  desirable.  In  silk  and  wool  this 
style  costs  $0. 

The  newest  imported  fans  are  of  hand- 
painted  bone,  the  whole  fan  being  made 
of  the  bone.  The  sticks  overlap  just  at  the 
edges,  the  painting  covering  the  whole 
surface  of  the  fan,  and  the  ribbon  run 
through  to  hold  the  sticks  together  forms 
part  of  the  design.  The  fans  are  small, 
and  the  paintings,  in  Empire  fashion,  are 


very  delicate  and  artistic.  One  $5  fan 
was  carved  in  garlands  of  flowers  and 
leaves,  which  were  painted  in  natural 
colors,  tha  open  spaces  in  the  carving  be¬ 
ing  backed  with  painted  gauze.  Other 
fans  of  this  style  ranged  in  price  from 
$3.50  to  $10. 

* 

A  Philadelphia  woman  went  to  a 
hairdresser  last  Summer  for  the  purpose 
of  having  her  auburn  hair  bleached  to  an 
ash  blonde  shade.  Now  she  is  suing  the 
unlucky  hairdresser  for  $10,000,  because 
her  hair  is  streaked  with  all  the  colors  of 
the  rainbow,  and  falling  out  so  badly  that 
she  has  to  wear  a  wig.  Her  unhappy 
case  conveys  a  variety  of  morals,  like  that 
of  a  New  York  woman  who  bought  henna 
leaves  to  alter  the  tint  of  her  chevelure, 
and  then  found  herself,  like  the  tradi¬ 
tional  mermaid,  with  flowing  locks  of 
bright  sea  green.  She  sued  the  druggist 
who  sold  her  the  henna,  but  the  jury  was 
extremely  unsympathetic,  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  Philadelphia  victim  will  fare 
much  better.  There  is  little  sympathy  for 
artificial  beautifying  when  it  fails. 

* 

Beefsteak  chowder  is  a  good  dish  for 
a  cold  day.  Cut  a  generous  pound  of 
round  steak  into  strips  an  inch  and  a 
half  long  and  half  an  inch  thick  and  wide. 
Cut  a  two-inch  cube  of  fat  salt  pork 
into  tiny  bits,  and  cook  in  a  hot  frying 
pan  with  an  onion  sliced  very  thin.  When 
the  fat  is  tried  out  of  the  pork  and  the 
onion  is  browned  add  a  quart  of  boiling 
water.  Let  simmer  five  minutes,  then  pour 
the  whole  over  the  pieces  of  steak.  Bring 
the  contents  of  the  saucepan  quickly  to  the 
boiling  point ;  let  boil  five  minutes,  then 
simmer  until  the  meat  is  tender.  Have 
ready  four  or  five  potatoes,  pared,  cut  in 
slices,  scalded  in  boiling  water,  drained, 
and  rinsed  in  cold  water.  Add  the  pota¬ 
toes  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one- 
eighth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper 
to  the  meat.  Add  also,  if  needed,  boiling 
water  to  cover  the  potatoes.  Cook  until 
the  potatoes  are  tender,  then  add  a  cup 
and  a  half  of  rich  milk.  Split  half  a 
dozen  crackers  and  dispose  them  in  a  soup 
tureen.  Pour  over  them  the  chowder  and 
serve  at  once. 

* 

The  value  of  specialist  training  was 
thus  illustrated  by  the  Youth’s  Com¬ 
panion  :  Mrs.  Bell  sat  rocking  comfort¬ 
ably  on  her  piazza,  while  the  children, 
four  of  them,  worked  below  in  the  gar¬ 
den  beds.  Mrs.  Primrose,  who  had  come 
to  make  a  call,  fanned  herself  with  her 
hat,  and  noted  the  industrious  little  fig¬ 
ures. 

“What  on  earth  are  those  children  do¬ 
ing?”  she  asked. 

"Weeding,”  said  Mrs.  Bell. 

“But  can  you  trust  them?” 

"Perfectly.” 

”1  couldn’t  trust  my  Nell  and  Grace, 
and  they’re  older  than  yours.” 

“You  mean  they  wouldn’t  know  the 
weeds  from  the  seedlings?” 

“Precisely.” 

Mrs.  Bell  leaned  forward  impressively. 
She  had  on  her  intelligent  look — the  one 
she  assumed  when  she  addressed  a  club 
on  civic  rights.  “My  dear,”  said  she, 
“this  is  the  age  of  specialties.  Each  man, 
each  woman,  is,  or  should  be,  devoted  to 
one  department.  Children  may  not  be 
capable  of  learning  to  distinguish  all 
weeds,  but  any  child  could  learn  one.  I 
have  taught  Kate  pigweed;  Annie  pusley; 
Gladys,  chickweed,  and  Tom,  sorrel.  Each 
goes  through  a  bed  and  selects  his  or  her 
specialty.  I  sit  here  on  the  piazza  and 
rock.” 

* 

Here  is  the  recipe  for  making  good 
bread,  given  by  the  great  milling  com¬ 
panies  and  used  by  food  demonstrators : 
To  one  quart  of  lukewarm  liquid — 


half  water  and  half  milk,  or  water  alone — 
add  two  half-ounce  compressed  yeast 
cakes,  or  the  usual  quantity  of  liquid 
yeast,  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Add  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  three  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  sugar,  and  when  well  dissolved 
stir  in  with  wooden  spoon  three  quarts  of 
well-sifted  flour,  or  until  dough  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  stiff  to  be  turned  from  the  mixing 
bow!  to  the  molding  board  in  a  mass. 
If  shortening  is  desired  add  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  lard.  Knead  this  dough,  add¬ 
ing  if  necessary  from  time  to  time,  flour 
until  it  becomes  smooth  and  elastic  and 
ceases  to  stick  to  fingers  or  board.  Do 
not  make  dough  too  stiff.  Spring  wheat 
flour  needs  a  little  more  working  than 
Winter  wheat,  and  should  be  a  little 
softer  to  make  it  rise  properly.  Put  dough 
into  well-greased  earthen  bowl,  brush 
lightly  with  melted  butter  or  drippings, 
cover  with  towel  and  set  in  warm  place, 
about  75  degrees,  for  two  hours,  or  until 
light,  then  knead  well  and  return  to  bowl, 
cover  as  before  and  set  for  another  hour’s 
rising,  or  until  light.  When  light,  form 
gently  into  loaves  or  rolls,  place  in 
greased  bread-pans,  brush  with  butter  or 
drippings,  cover  again  and  let  stand  for 
one  and  one-half  hour,  then  bake. 

Virtues  of  Ben  Davis. 

Do  our  housekeepers  know  that  the  Ben 
Davis  apples  are  the  most  delicious  of  any 
for  baking?  They  grow  so  fair  and  per¬ 
fect  with  us  that  there  is  almost  never 
a  wormy  one.  We  keep  them  in  a  baking 
dish  with  a  little  water  in  the  bottom  of 
the  dish.  They  do  not  burst  out  of  shape, 
nor  lose  their  lovely  color,  nor  require 
any  sugar.  Eaten  with  sweet  cream  they 
are  a  wholesome  dessert.  Just  try  them. 
We  value  our  Ben  Davis  highly.  They 
always  yield  a  full  crop.  They  keep  in 
good  condition  longer  than  any  other  ap¬ 
ple  we  have.  They  are  such  a  treat  all 
Winter  for  the  horses  and  stock.  They 
look  so  beautiful  in  the  fruit  dish,  when 
all  the  other  apples  are  gone.  i.  F.  w. 

The  Bookshelf. 

Mary's  Garden  and  How  It  Grew,  by 
Frances  Duncan.  This  is  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  juvenile  book,  which  will  appeal  to 
amateur  gardeners  of  all  ages.  It  re¬ 
lates  the  friendship  of  little  Mary  and  her 
neigh||pr  Herr  Trommel,  retired  florist 
and  enthusiastic  gardener,  and  describes 
the  way  they  worked  together,  side  by 
side,  in  garden  and  greenhouse.  The 
book  is  really  a  practical  treatise  on  gar¬ 
dening,  going  closely  into  details  of  sow¬ 
ing  seed,  transplanting,  making  cuttings, 
etc.,  yet  it  is  so  pleasantly  written  that 
the  youthful  reader  never  finds  it 
“preachy.”  Square  12mo ;  charmingly 
bound  and  illustrated ;  published  by  the 
Century  Co.,  New  York;  price,  $1.25. 


^/. Ihsolulely  "Pare 

Analyzed  by  the  health  officers  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago  and  London 
and  found  a  pure,  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  powder,  of  highest  health¬ 
fulness  and  leavening 
strength. 

Care  for  your  family’s  health  requires 
constant  watchfulness  to  exclude 
from  your  kitchen  the  unwhole¬ 
some  alum  baking  powders 
which  are  declared  by  phy- 
sicians  to  be  productive 
of  nervous  and  diges¬ 
tive  diseases. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FUR  ALL 

25to  30  per  cent  commission 

to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas, 
Coffees,  Spiceg,  Extracts  and  Baking 
Powd**r.  Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  <  HaRGES  PAID. 
For  prompt  attention  address  Mr.  J.  J.  D. 
care  of 

•  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O  Box  2*9,  31-33  VeseySt.  ,Ne\v  York. 


*  9.  aaA  j*  cured  to  STAY  CURED  No 
/VtlAAViVw  medicines  needed  afterwards 
Book  54F  Free.  Dr.  P. Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo.N.  Y 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co  ,118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse.N  Y. 


For  Information 

as  to  Fruit  and  Trucking  Lands,  Grazing  Lands, 
Soil  and  Climate  in  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  &  Florida  along  the 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 

Write  to  WILBUR  JH’COY  Agricultural  and 
Immigration  Agent,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 

KRAUSER’S  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Madefrom  hickory  wood.  Glvesdeliciousflavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  K.  Krauaer  &  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 1 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best  ( 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


HOOD  RUBBERS 

/hood\ 

TRADE  (BUBBEg company)  MARK, 

\  BOSTON  y 


NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST 

/E  TOO  CF/V/VOT  GET  THESE 

Bf/fS  ffiOM  you/?  £)&££/?- Wtf/TE  i/S 


Factory 
Prices. 

We  ship  direct  to  the  user 
f i  om  ourown  fac¬ 
tory  on 

380 
Days 
Approval 

Saving  you  all  dealers’ 
»i«ei  K.ng.  and  middlemen’s  profits. 
We  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion  under  $20,000  bond. 


Kalamazoo 


Stoves  and  Ranges 

both  steel  and  cast-iron;  new  patterns,  large 
square  ovens,  guaranteed  fire  backs.  Shipped 
blacked  and  polished  ready  for  use.  If  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  send  it  back  and 
we  refund  every  cent  paid  us.  We  are  actual  manu¬ 
facturers,  not  simply  jobbers— the 
only  manufacturers  of  stoves  in 
the  world  selling  exclusively  tothe 
user  direct.  Send  postal  for  ap. 
proval  oiler  and  catalogue  No.  114  . 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  fit  all  our  ranges  and  cook  stoves  with  our 
patent  oven  thermometer  which  makes  baking  easy- 


IMPERIAL  STEEL  RANGES 

0IQ[and  UpFrom 
Vlw  Factory  at 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

Cash,  or  on  Kasy 
Monthly  Payments 

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

If  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  after  80  days' 
use  return  range  at  our 
expense.  Absolutely  no 
risk  <  r  expense  to  you, 
because  we  are  sure  you 
will  appreciate  the  excellence 
of  our  perfect  range  Write 
-for  complete  catalog  showing 
styles  and  prices 
IMPFRIA'L  STEEL  KANG II  CO., 

140  State  Street,  Cleveland,  O’ 


1904. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  petticoat  No.  4863  is  cut  in  five 
gores  with  a  deep  circular  flounce,  to  the 
lower  edge  of  which  a  circular  frill  is 
attached.  The  upper  portion  fits  smoothly 
over  the  hips  and  is  laid  in  inverted  pleats 
at  the  back.  The  quantity  of  material  re¬ 
quired  for  the  medium  size  (without 
ruches)  is  7  yards  21  inches  wide,  6 
yards  27  inches  wide  or  3^4  yards  44 
inches  wide.  The  pattern  4863  is  cut  in 
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4863  Petticoat  with  Flare  Flounce, 

22  to  32  waist. 

sizes  for  a  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32-inch 
waist  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  simple  nightgown  shown  is  made 
with  fronts  and  back  that  are  tucked  to 
give  a  yoke  effect,  and  can  be  finished  at 
the  neck  with  a  band  or  turn-over  collar 
as  preferred.  The  sleeves  are  in  bishop 
style  with  straight  cuffs,  and  the  closing 
is  made  at  the  center  front.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (10  years)  is  3 (4  yards  36  inches 


arranged  over  a  shallow  yoke  foundation 
to  which  the  shirrings  are  attached.  The 
quantity  of  material  required  for  medium 
size  is  8->4  yards  21  inches  wide,  6(4  yards 
27  inches  wide  or  4(4  yards  44  inches 
wide  with  1  yard  of  all-over  lace,  (4  yard 
of  silk  for  belt  and  6^4  yards  of  niching. 
The  pattern  4672  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  12,  14  and  16  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents. 

Some  Christmas  Souvenirs 

The  originator  of  the  Christmas  card 
certainly  did  much  to  spread  kindly  feel¬ 
ing,  for  though  the  sending  of  such  re¬ 
membrances  may  be  a  perfunctory  act  in 
many  cases,  still  the  custom  encourages 
kindly  thought  for  others,  and  often  gives 
genuine  pleasure  to  those  whose  joys  are 
few.  The  manufacturer^,  of  these  tokens 
are  continually  searching  for  new  ideas, 
and  among  them  no  firm  is  better  known 
for  its  originality  and  artistic  taste  than 
Raphael  Tuck  &  Sons  Co..  122-124  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York.  Their  juvenile  books 
are  always  charming,  and  Father  Tuck’s 
Annual  for  1905  is  as  welcome  as  ever, 
with  its  numerous  pictures,  both  colored 
and  black  and  white,  and  its  wealth  of 
stories  and  poems.  This  costs  $2  in  cloth 
and  $1.25  in  colored  boards,  and  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  provide  a  year’s  entertainment  for 
the  juveniles.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
colored  juvenile  books  at  $1.50;  among 
them  stories  from  Longfellow,  Tennyson, 
Dickens  and  Shakespeare,  which  will  give 
the  children  an  early  acquaintance  with 
these  authors.  The  painting  books  at 
from  10  to  40  cents  will  be  found  educa¬ 
tional  as  well  as  entertaining,  especially 
the  kindergarten  series,  and  the  toy  books 
from  five  to  40  cents  each  make  even  a 
hardened  grown-up  lapse  into  juvenility, 
and  long  to  make  wholesale  investments. 

Calendars  are  a  specialty  with  this  firm ; 
the  new  “Ragtime”  series  is  decorated 
with  humorous  cloth-dressed  figures,  and 
is  bound  to  be  popular.  The  various 
flower  calendars  are  always  beautiful,  es¬ 
pecially  Flowers  of  the  Year,  in  which 
Cyclamen  blossoms  are  especially  beauti¬ 
ful ;  this  costs  $1.50.  Turner’s  Art,  pho¬ 
togravure  on  India  paper,  embellishes  a  $2 
calendar;  it  would  be  difficult  to  excel 
this.  The  $2  and  $3  calendars  give  exam¬ 
ples  of  a  number  of  great  artists. 

Booklets  and  cards  are  offered  in  great 
variety,  a  special  feature  being  made  of 
quantities  for  distribution ;  12  pretty 

booklets,  boxed,  may  be  bought  for  25 
cents.  Pretty  holly  and  mistletoe  cards 
can  be  bought  for  $3  per  100;  lace  cards 
$1.20  per  100;  other  styles  cost  50  cents 
a  box,  the  cards  being  folders,  in  number 
six  to  15,  according  to  style.  A  large 
and  beautiful  collection  of  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  post  cards  is  offered. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
t.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

NO  SUBSTITUTE 

has  yet  been  found  for  cod 
liver  oil.  There  are  so-called 
extracts,  wines  and  cordials  of 
cod  liver  oil  that  are  said  to 
contain  the  active  principles 
but  not  the  oil'  itself.  This  is 
absurd  on  its  face.  You  mieht 

O 

as  well  extract  the  active  prin¬ 
ciples  of  wheat  and  make 
bread  with  them.  The  best 
form  of  cod  liver  oil,  that  can 
be  digested  and  assimilated 
most  easily,  is  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free. 

SCOTT  &  BOW  N  E,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


4818  Oirl’s  Tucked  Night-Gown, 

6  to  14  yra. 

wide  with  1  yard  of  insertion  to  trim  as  il¬ 
lustrated.  The  pattern  4818  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  girls  of  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years  of 
age ;  price  10  cents. 

The  dress  No.  4672  would  be  very  suit¬ 
able  for  a  young  girl’s  party  frock,  in 
challis,  cashmere,  or  other  soft  wool.  The 
costume  consists  of  the  waist  and  the 
skirt.  The  waist  is  made  over  a  fitted 


4672  Confirmation  or  Graduation 
Drees,  12  to  16  years. 

foundation,  on  which  its  various  parts  are 
arranged,  the  yoke,  that  is  cut  in  one 
piece,  and  the  sleeves  and  waist  that  are 
shirred  on  continuous  lines.  The  sleeves 
are  large  and  full  at  and  above  the  el¬ 
bows,  but  form  long  fitted  cuffs  below 
which  extend  well  over  the  hands.  I  he 
skirt  is  made  of  three  pieces,  the  front 
gore  and  the  circular  side  portions,  which 
are  shirred  to  give  a  yoke  effect,  and  is 


Notes  from  a  Vegetarian  House¬ 
keeper. 

There  are  those  who  would  really  prefer 
a  non-flesh  diet,  but  the  task  of  adopting 
a  new  system  of  cooking  seems  too  formi¬ 
dable.  For  the  encouragement  of  such  I 
would  say  that  it  need  not  be  a  revolution 
in  cooking,  at  least,  at  first,  but  rather  a 
system  of  substitution.  The  first  question 
is:  “How  shall  1  make  pie-crust  without 
lard?”.  I  use  what  is  sold  at  grocers  as 
“salad  oil,”  at  about  25  cents  per  quart, 
but  I  do  not  pay  that  price  for  it.  (It  is 
really  highly  refined  cotton-seed  oil.)  I 
pay  50  to  60  cents  per  gallon  for  it  by  the 
five  gallons  here  in  California.  It  ought 
to  be  cheaper  in  the  East.  Go  to  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  rather  than  retailers,  when 
you  can,  but  insist  on  having  the  best,  for 
if  it  is  not  refined  it  will  be  strong.  I  his 
makes  excellent  pie  crust ;  can  also  be 
used  for  cookies.  There  is  nothing  as 
good  for  doughnuts.  1  use  it  for  season¬ 
ing  beans.  It  should  be  put  in  the  kettle 
with  the  beans,  as  the  oil  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  them  and  make  them  rich,  but 
if  put  in  when  they  are  nearly  done  it 
will  float  on  the  water  and  will  not  be 
pleasant. 

For  salads  I  use  the  pure  olive  oil 
which  is  $2  per  gallon  and  upward  here 
where  olives  are  grown.  I  have  never 
seen  any  good  olive  oil  in  the  Fast.  It 
is  either  adulterated  with  cotton  oil  or  is 
entirely  cotton  oil.  Pure  olive  oil  can  be 
had  from  the  producers  in  this  locality. 
I  use  butter  where  it  is  agreeable,  but  a 
smooth  oil  like  cotton-seed  oil  is  better  for 
many  purposes.  Nutritious  and  palatable 
soups  may  be  made  without  beef  stock.  I 
have  over  50  recipes  for  plain  and  com¬ 
bined  soups  made  without  meat  stock. 
Perhaps  at  a  future  time  T  may  write 
something  on  the  subject  of  soups. 

MRS.  w.  S.  RITCHIE. 


IWflY  GET  SOAKED 

fag  bums® 


OILED 
CLOTHIN& 

BLACK  OR  YELLOW 

WILL  KEEP  YOU  DRY 

IN  THE 

HARDEST  STORM? 

LOOK  FOR  ABOVE  TRADE  MARK.  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONi 

CATALOGUES  FREE 

SHOWING  FULL  LINE  OF  GARMENTS  AND  HATS. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 
TOWER  CANADIAN  CO  ,  LTD.,  TORONTO,  CANADA, 


25 


MORE  INCOME 

Without  Speculation. 


#25  upward,  with¬ 
drawable  011  30 
days’  notice 

Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ings  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Banking  Department. 


DKSTKK'TKI)  loans  on  Ixinil 
•Vinil  mortgage  to  thrifty  home 
buyers  who  pay  all  interest  and 
part  principal  monthly.  That  Is 
the  way  the  funds  of  onr  clients 
art*  i  1  vested ;  ami  11  years’  con¬ 
stant  growth  of  assets,  surplus 
and  profits  indicates  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  achieved.  We  re¬ 
invest  your  4  p.  c  funds  at  a 
rale  Paying  YOU  r,  p.  c.  per  an 
n  urn  lor  every  day  we  have 
them,  increasing  their  earning 
power  25  p.  c.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars  and  testimonials. 

Assets.  .  #1.700.000 
Surplus  tiitd  I’rofits, 
#100,000 

Ourllandsome  ”  Thanks¬ 
giving  "  Calendar  for  19* -5 
will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested- 

Industrial  Sa  vinos  ALoanCo. 
1134  Broadway,  New  York 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS’  LINES 

Build  your  own  lines.  Inexpensive 
and  simple.  We  will  tell  you  how. 
Book  of  Instructions  Free.  C  N  302 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

1 52  St.  Clair  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


from  wet  and  cold  by  using  the  rubber 
wear  that’s  all  rubber  and  hence  gives 
long  wear.  There’s  no  shoddy  or  cheap 
substitute  that  weakens  the 

Buckskin  Brand 

(.Vof  Made  by  a  Trust) 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

That’s  how  they  differ  from  others 
and  why  we  put  the  trademark  on 
every  pair.  Insist  on  seeing  it.  Sold 
to  retailers  by  catalogue.  What 
other  manufacturers  pay  jobbers 
and  travellers,  we  put  into  quality. 

Write  for  book,  telling  how  made. 

To  introduce,  we  make  special  offer 
to  ilrst  one  who  writes  from  any 
locality. 

Banner  Rubber  Co. 

280  Bittner  St. 

St.  Louis.  Missouri. 


it  ill  Ik 
(Act ill  Ti« 


ruUL  I II I  25  cents  per  year.  4  months* 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
ultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers, 
_  >ok  alone  10  cents.  Catalogue  of  ponltrj 
books  free,  poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N.Y 

LOWEST  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND 
RETURN  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Stopover  allowed  at  Chicago  on  all  World’s 
Fair  tickets,  and  at  Cleveland  on  all  except 
Coach  Excursion  tickets.  For  particulars  see 
local  Ticket  Agent,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P. 
A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

California  Information. 


California  is  a  big  state;  large  of  area, 
rich  in  natural  wealth,  tremendous  in  its 
scenic  features  and  with  a  future  full  of 
great  promise.  Every  American  is  more  or 
less  Interested  in  knowing  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  commonwealth.  A  forty  page  folder  with 
more  than  half  a  hundred  beautiful  il  lustra-* 
lions  and  a  complete  map  of  the  state  in 
colors  lias  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway.  It  contains  in  con¬ 
densed  and  interesting  form,  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  on  various  subjects  of  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  hotels  at  California  tourist 
points  with  their  rates,  capacity,  etc.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  four  cents  in 
stamps.  W.  B.  Ivniskern,  I’.  T.  M.,  22  Fifth 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS  A  SPECIALTY 
WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MAKE 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICES. 

STANDARD  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRIC  CO., 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 

Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line. 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Fkeb. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC.  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


i 


Put 
Your 
Ear  TOi 
Our 
Phone, 


We  would  like  to  talk  to  you  just 
a  few  seconds  on  the  value  of  the 
telephone  to  the  farmer.  Possibly 
you  know  its  worth  already,  but 
would  like  to  know  more  about  the 
right  kind  to  buy.  If  you  buy  a 

Stromberd-  Carlson 
Telephone 


you  can’t  go  wrong.  We  have  just 
published  a  book  of  meaty  telephone  in¬ 
formation  for  the  man  that  wants  to 
know  ALL  about  telephones.  It’s  free.  Ask 
for  book  F-102,  “Telephone  Facts  for  Farmers.  ” 

Sfromberg-Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co.,  ‘M1 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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MARKETS 


Wholesale  prices  at  New  York. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red . 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth....  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

Oats,  mixed  . 

'Rye  . 

Harley  . . . 

PEED. 

City  bran  .  . 

Middlings  .  24.00@ 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  prime .  16.50@ 

No.  3  to  No.  1 . 

Clover  and  clover  mixed.. 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  and  oat . 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  3%  cents  per 
quart  to  shippers  in  26-cent  freight  zone,  in 
effect  November  23. 

BUTTER. 


©1 

•  18% 

—  (a  1 

•  32% 

—  @ 

56 

—  @ 

36 

@ 

82 

—  © 

46 

22.00© 

24  no 

24.00@ 

26.00 

16.50@ 

17.0U 

1 2.50  @ 

16.00 

13.00© 

15.' 

18.00© 

22.00 

12.00  <a 

13.50 

25 

@ 

25% 

Thirds  to  firsts . 

17 

© 

24% 

Imitation  creamery . 

1 5  y2  «i 

19 

State  dairy . 

14 

@ 

23 

Factory  . 

13 

@ 

@ 

1 6  % 

Renovated  . 

13 

1 9 

Packing  stock  . 

13 

© 

15 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream  . 

10 

@ 

1 1  % 

Skims  . 

7 

@ 

9% 

EGGS. 

Fancy  selected  white . 

36 

@ 

38 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  choice  table  varieties.. 

•> 

,00 

@4, 

.00 

Lower  grades . 

T 

.25 

©  1. 

.75 

Pears,  Seckel,  bbl . 

3 

.00 

©0 

.00 

Clairgeau  . 

DO 

©  5 

.00 

Kieffer  . 

I 

0(1 

©  2. 

.25 

Quinces,  bbl . 

•J 

.00 

@4 

.00 

Grapes,  Delaware.  4-lb  bkt.... 

13 

© 

16 

Niagara  . 

10 

© 

15 

12 

Black  . 

10 

(ft) 

Cranberries,  bbl . 

©7. 

.50 

DRIED  FRUITS 

Apples,  evaporated  . 

3%@ 

3  @ 

6% 

4 

Raspberries  . 

21 

© 

22 

Huckleberries . 

12 

© 

T2% 

Blackberries  . 

6%  © 

7 

Cherries  . 

13 

© 

14 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  bbl . . 

@2, 

.25 

Sweet  potaioes  . 

•) 

.00 

©  3, 

.50 

Beets  and  carrots,  bbl . 

75 

(a  1 , 

.00 

Citron,  bill . 

50 

© 

75 

Cabbage,  100  . 

Caulitlowers,  bbl . 

Celery,  dozen  . 

Chicory,  bbl . 

Egg  plants,  half  1)1)1.  bkt 

Lettuce,  1)1)1 . 

Onions,  white,  bbl . 


LOO 
.1.30 
.  25 
.2.00 
.  2.00 
75 

.  2.00 


Yellow  . 2.00 


Red 


1.50 


©  3.50 
(a  3.50 

(a  4  0 
@3.00 
©3.00 
<0  1.25 
<>i  6.50 
(a  2.50 
©2.00 


Parsnips,  bbl . 1.00  ©  1.25 


10 

3.00 

75 

50 


Peppers,  nearby,  bbl 
Radishes,  Southern,  bbl 

Spinach,  bbl . 

Turnips,  ruta  baga  .  . .  . 

Watercress,  100  bunches . 1.00 

NUTS. 

Chestnuts,  bushel  . 2.00 

liickorynuts,  bushel  . 1.50 

Peacans,  TT>  .  7 

HOPS. 

N.  Y.  State,  choice.  Hi .  37 

Common  to  prime .  31 

Olds  .  14 

German  crop,  1 004 .  02 

LIVE  POULTRY. 


@1.50 

@5.00 

(,i  1.00 

fa  90 
(<J  2.00 

@3.50 
(a  2.50 
@  8 


© 

@ 

@ 


( 'hickens 


@ 


39 

.44 

18 

74 

11 
1 1 


Roosters  . 

_ 

7% 

Turkeys  . 

.  . 

© 

15 

Ducks,  pair  . 

@ 

80 

Geese,  pair  . . 

. 1.12 

@  1 

.50 

'Pigeons  . 

@ 

20 

DRESSED 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys  . 

.  17 

© 

22 

Chickens,  choice  .... 

.  19 

@ 

20 

Lower  grades . 

.  13 

© 

17 

Fowls  . 

.  11 

@ 

12% 

Ducks  . 

.  14 

@ 

18 

Geese  . 

.  13 

@ 

1  7 

Squabs,  dozen  . 

. 1.75 

m 

1.75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS. 

Calves,  prime .  11  © 

Grassers  . .  4  @ 

Hogs  .  7  @ 

Roasting  pigs .  11  @ 

GAME. 

Quail,  dozen . 3.50 

Woodcock,  pair  . 1.00 

Partridges,  pair . 1.50 

Ducks,  Canvas,  pair . 1.00 

Rabbits,  pair  .  25 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves,  veal  . 5.00 

Grassers  . 2.75 

Sheep  . 3.00 

Lambs  . 5.50 

Hogs  .  — 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

All  ammonia tes  higher. 

Nitrate  of  soda .  49.00® 

Dried  blood .  56.00@ 

Muriate  of  potash .  38.00© 

Kainit  .  9.75 @ 

Acid  phosphate  . .  10.00@ 


11% 

6 

7% 

12 


(<j  4.00 
@  1 .25 
@  1.75 
@2.00 
©  35 

@8.50 
@3.00 
@4.25 
(<j  0.30 
@5.00 


54.00 

02.00 

44.00 

12.00 

15.00 


MARKET  NEWS 


Butter. — While  not  quotabiy  higher  than 
last  week,  the  butter  grades  are  scarce  and 
the  market  decidedly  firm.  Outside  custom¬ 
ers  are  paying  more  than  quoted  prices  in 
order  to  get  choice  goods.  As  is  usually  the 
case  with  the  coming  of  cold  weather  the  per¬ 
centage  of  defective  butter  has  increased,  but 
this  will  not  continue  after  the  cows,  feeders 
and  handlers  become  adjusted  to  Winter  con¬ 
ditions.  Considerable  experience  is  needed  to 
slide  from  Fall  pasture  to  Winter  conditions 
without  disturbing  the  quality  of  the  butter, 
and  those  who  do  not  acquire  this  knack  lose 
money  every  year.  In  grades  below  extras 
some  of  the  trade  is  taking  storage  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  fresh  made,  the  latter  showing  more 
defects. 

Milk  Advanced. — At  a  special  meeting  the 
New  York  Milk  Exchange  increased  the  price 
to  producer  one-fourth  cent,  in  effect  Novem¬ 


ber  23.  It  now  stands  $1.71  per  40-quart 
can  or  3%  cents  net  to  shippers  in  26-cent 
freight  zone,  at  places  where  no  station 
charges  are  made.  This  does  not  mean  that 
every  producer  in  the  zone  named  gets  this 
price  or  that  no  one  gets  more.  This  is  a 
sort  of  general  basis  on  which  dealers  oper¬ 
ate.  In  sections  where  competition  is  slight 
or  the  production  particularly  heavy,  they 
may  be  able  to  buy  at  quite  a  reduction.  The 
pith  of  the  agreement  among  exchange  mem¬ 
bers  seems  to  lie  that  the  price  shall  not,  as 
a  rule,  go  over  the  figure  named.  It  may  be 
as  much  less  as  the  bargaining  of  dealers  may 
be  able  to  obtain. 

Fruits. — At, this  writing  reports  from  ship¬ 
ments  to  Europe  are  unfavorable,  and  the 
market  is  accordingly  weak,  though  prices 
are  not  specially  changed.  McIntosh  still 
leads  in  retail  price,  as  the  regular  Winter 
sorts  are  hardly  fit  for  consumption  yet. 
There  is  but  little  business  in  pears  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Choice  Sockets  have  advanced,  selling  in 
a  small  way  at  $5  to  $6  per  barrel.  Grapes 
have  been  doing  very  well,  the  retail  price 
remaining  practically  unchanged  from  week 
to  week.  Some  time  ago  large  quantities  of 
four-pound  baskets  of  grapes  were  peddled  out 
at  10  cents  per  basket.  I  have  seen  very  lit¬ 
tle  of  this  in  the  past  two  years,  not  because 
of  short  crops,  but  on  account  of  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  distribution  here,  which  have  avoided 
the  gluts  that  made  so  many  of  these  clear¬ 
ing  out  sales  necessary.  Comparatively  few 
of  these  four-pound  baskets  have  retailed  for 
less  than  15  cents  this  season,  and  with  eight- 
pound  20  or  25  cents  has  been  about  the  bot¬ 
tom. 

Poultry. — The  Thanksgiving  market  start¬ 
ed  off  with  a  whoop,  but  eased  down  very 
much  toward  the  end.  The  wholesale  price 
on  fairly  good  turkeys  ranged  anywhere  from 
18  to  25  cents,  and  at  retail  they  went  from 
23  to  33.  Some  lots  of  mixed,  old  and  young, 
received  the  latter  part  of  the  week  preced¬ 
ing  Thanksgiving,  sold  for  25  cents  straight. 
Some  fresh  killed  nearby  birds  brought  even 
more  than  25  cents  wholesale,  high-class  deal 
ers  taking  them  for  a  trade  that  demands  the 
best  regardless  of  price.  A  few  bargain  stores 
sold  at  retail  as  low  as  18  or  20  cents,  but 
these  were  either  off  color  or  genuine  scrubs. 
I  never  saw  more  thin,  bony  turkeys  in  a  hol¬ 
iday  market.  All  that  most  of  them  needed 
was  a  little  corn,  which  might  have  been  fed 
at  a  good  profit  this  year.  Early  in  Thanks¬ 
giving  week  receipts  of  turkeys  increased  so 
much  that  buyers  became  frightened  and  re¬ 
fused  to  do  anything  except  at:  reduced  prices, 
which  receivers  soon  saw  that  they  must 
grant,  so  that  even  choice  birds  which  got  in 
late  sold  for  several  cents  under  top  prices 
at  the  start.  The  market  for  choice  chickens 
held  very  good  on  account  of  high  price  and 
poor  quality  of  turkeys.  The  weather  was  a 
little  too  mild  for  dry  picked  poultry,  many 
long  distance  lots  of  which  came  more  or  less 
damaged.  w.  w.  H. 

THE  FIRST  KEROSENE  EMULSION 

In  the  editorial  department  of  the  Septem¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  New  York  Independent,  under 
the  caption,  “Farmers’  New  Problems,”  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  steady  march  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  changes  along  agricultural  lines,  and 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  many  insect  and 
fungoid  pests  with  which  the  farmer  has  had 
to  contend,  and  the  methods  used  to  control 
or  exterminate  them.  To  quote:  “Whoever 
made  the  first  gallon  of  kerosene  emulsion, 
whether  Riley  or  Cook,  was  worthy  to  be 
classed  among  the  world's  great  benefactors.” 
Now,  that  this  credit  may  be  rightfully 
placed,  and  in  justice  to  one  of  the  oldest 
well-known  gardeners  in  New  England,  I 
quote  from  the  Yearbook  of  Agriculture  for 
1899,  page  150,  in  an  article  on  kerosene 
emulsion :  “George  Cruickshanks  of  Whitin- 
ville,  Mass.,  used  a  mixture  of  kerosene  and 
whale-oil  soap  as  early  as  May,  1870,  prac¬ 
tically  producing  an  emulsion.  ...  In 
1878  A.  J.  Cook  recommended  a  mixture  of 
kerosene  oil  and  soap  suds.  ...  In  1SS1-2 
II.  G.  Hubbard,  working  for  the  Division  of 
Entomology,  made  a  stable  milk  emulsion 
with  condensed  milk,  and  in  1884  the  same 
investigation  originated  by  experiment  the 
standard  kerosene-soap  emulsion  now  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  ‘Riley-IIubbard’  formula.” 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  by  authentic  record 
Mr.  Cruickshanks  discovered  and  used  the 
kerosene  emulsion  eight  years  previous  to  its 
adoption  by  Mr.  Cook.  A  further  record  of 
this  discovery  may  be  seen  in  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Cruickshanks  over  date  of 
.lune  3,  1870,  in  “Tilton’s  Journal  of  Horti¬ 
culture’’  of  that  year,  in  which  the  wriler 
describes  his  experience  with  this  emulsion 
and  gives  his  formula  for  making  it.  These 
authorities  establish  beyond  question  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Cruickshanks’  prior  claim  as  the  orig¬ 
inator  of  this  emulsion.  H.  w.  h. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Birds  and  Potato  Beetles. — In  the  second 
item  on  page  768  you  ask,  “What  bird  eats 
the  Potato  beetle?”  You  appear  to  believe 
that  no  birds  do  this.  There  is  a  kind  of 
bird  in  this  part  of  the  country  which  I  have 
noticed  several  seasons  eating  the  young  Po¬ 
tato  beetles.  The  birds  were  so  plentiful 
some  seasons  as  to  make  spraying  or  picking 
of  beetles  unnecessary.  I  am  unable  to  give 
(he  name  of  these  birds.  One  of  the  mates 
is  gray,  about  like  a  sparrow,  the  other  black, 
with  some  white  marks,  and  they  are  about 
the  size  of  a  robin  or  slightly  smaller.  There 
are  not  so  many  of  the  birds  seen  here  the 
last  two  or  three  seasons  as  formerly. 

E.  L. 


The  jar,  jar,  jar  of  constant  coughing! 

Hammer  blows,  steadily  applied,  break  the  hardest  rock.  Cough¬ 
ing,  day  after  day,  jars  and  tears  the  throat  and  lungs  until  the 
healthy  tissues  give  way.  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral  stops  the 
coughing.  Nature  repairs  the  damage.  You  are  cured.  i 


AGRICULTURE, 

HORTICULTURE,  DAIRYING  AND  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

thoroughly  taught  at  your  own  home  by  twelve  of  the  finest  experts  employed  by  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Department.  If  you  wish  to  learn  scientific  farming  but  can¬ 
not  afford  to  leave  home  to  attend  college,  send  for  our  Agricultural  Catalogue  and  learn 
bow  you  can  secure  this  education  by  mail  with  very  little  expense.  Mention  this  paper. 

Columbian  Correspondence  College,  Washington,  D.  C.  , 


THE  BEST  COOKING  RANGE 

MADE 


Sold  for  Cash 
or  on  Monthly 
Payments. 

$10to  $20 
Saved. 


Freight 

Paid. 


Clapp’s 
Ideal  Steel 
Range 


Is  not  50  per  cent  better  than  others.  My  superior  location  on 
Lake  Erie,  where  Iron,  steel,  coal,  freights  and  skilled  labor  are 
cheaper  and  best,  enables  mo  to  furnish  a  'TOP  NOTCH  Steel 
Range  at  a  clean  saving  of  $10  to  $20.  Send  for  free  catalogues 
of  five  distinct  lines,  50  styles  and  sizes,  with  or  without  reser¬ 
voir,  for  city,  town  or  country  use. 

CHESTER  D  CLAPP,  602  Fummlt  Sf„  Toledo,  Ohio. 

(Practical  Steel  Range  Man.) 


ALL  THAfjfeJJEEDED 


A  hammer  is  the  only 
tool  needed  to  apply 
Ruberohl  Roofing 
We  furnish  free  the  necessary  nails,  tin 
caps  an  '  Ku  berinu  Cement.  No  experience 
required  Ruboroid  is  the  original 
weather-proof  and  elastic  roofing.  Ac 
knowledged  to  be  the  standard  by  which 
rooting  quality  is  judged  Positively 
weather-  proof  and  fire-resisting  Equally 
valuable  for  the  tmull  farm  shed  or  the 
imposing  residence  Accept  none  which 
does  not  bear  the  registered  trade  mark 
“  RUBEROID”  stamped  on  the  under 
sine.  Write  for  booklet  “  N  ” 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
too  William  Street,  New  York. 

Chicago  Offices  :  1  PS-1 00  Madison  Street. 


Save  K  the  Feed 


Original  Eureka  Steam  Feed  Cooker  will  cook 
a  barrel  of  Feed  in  one-half  hour.  Requires 
but  little  fuel.  Saves  labor.  Tested  to  one 
hundred  pounds'  pressure.  Been  on  the 
market  for  20  years.  With  proper  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price  No.  1  with  9  Flues . $19.50 

“  “  2  “13  “  . 20.50 

Wo  have  a  special  No.  3  size,  which  is 
tested  to  160  pounds'  pressure,  and  will  de¬ 
velop  2  horse-power,  Price  $30.50. 


KETTLE  COOKERS 


Actual  gals. 

15 
20 
30 
40 
55 
65 
75 

price,  as  there 


Price 


HingedCovcr  ext  ra$.  3  O 


$4 .90 
5.40 
7.20 
8.30 
9.50 
10.60 
11.80 
is  nothing 


Coal  G rate  extra.  .1.85 
1  elbow,  ) 

1  length  pipe,  >  free. 

1  damper,  ) 

You  could  not  buy  better 
kettle  cookers  at  any 
better  manufactured. 


Farmers’  Favorite  Feed  Cooker 


NO. 

GALS. 

SIZE 

LENGTH 

PRICK 

CAPACITY 

HOII.KR  FIRE  IlOX 

1 

25 

22x22x12 

24  in. 

$7.65 

2 

30 

22x23x1254 

24  in. 

8.65 

3 

40 

22x30x14 

30  in. 

10.10 

4 

60 

22x36x15 

36  in. 

10.75 

5 

15 

22x48x17 

4S  in. 

11.90 

6 

100 

22x60x17 

90  in. 

13.25 

Grate  for  Coal  extra . 

Furnished  free,  length  pipe,  damper  and  elbow.  Can  furnish 
extra  pans  for  boiling  sap,  sorghum,  and  preserving  fruit,  etc. 

This  is  a  very  fine  cooker  and  is  used  extensively  by  butchers, 
sugar  makers,  stockmen,  dairymen  and  others. 


AnotherWell-Known  Feed  Cooker 

Ho.  Lengfh  Capacity  Price 

0  0  ft.  6J4I1I1U.  $12.00 

1  5  ft.  4  bbls.  10.25 

2  4  ft.  3  bbls.  0.00 

3  4  ft.  IS* bbls.  8.50 
Elbow,  length  of  pipe 

and  damper,  free.  Extra 
pans  at  extra  cost*. 
Catalogue  No.  86  showing 
lowest  prices  of  most 
everything  used  on  the 
farm.  Send  for  it.  We  send 
any  cooker  or  any  article  shown  in  our  new 
mammoth  catalogue  on  receipt  of  $1.00  to  show 
good  faith.  When  received  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  leave  it 
with  the  freight  agent  and  wc  will  refund  your  $1.00  and  pay 

freight  both  ways.  CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO. 

330  Lawrence  Square,  -  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


WANTED 


Poultry  for  the  Holidays 

Choice  Turkeys  and  Chickens  wanted.  Highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices  secured.  We  also  handle  Fruits,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Eggs,  Hothouse  products,  etc.  Write  us  what 
you  hive  to  offer. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  anl 
Ginseng,  Lock  Box  48.  Hightstown.  N.  J. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants,'' 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES: 


Game, 

1  Poultry 

Mushroom*, 

Furs, 

1  Calves 

1  Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs,! 

|  Fancy  Eggs. 

SHIP  YOUR 


Apples,  Pears,  Poultry,  But¬ 
ter  and  Eggs,  to  E.  B.  WOOD¬ 
WARD.  302  Greenwich  Street, 
New  York.  Established  1838. 


ATTENTION 

’avor  ns  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 


P ID IIC  F°r  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
■  An  mo  Write  J.  D.  8.  HANS0N,  Hart,  Mich. 


BIG  illustrated  “Special  List’  of  bargains  in  New 
England,  New  Y’ork,  Michigan,  Delaware  and  Mary¬ 
land  farms  for  truck,  dairy,  stock,  sheep,  poultry, 
grain,  corn,  potatoes,  peaches,  apples  and  timber, 
mailed  FREE  by  E.  A.  STROUT,  Farm  Dept  42, 
Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  150  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS. 

Farm  of  Go  acres,  level  and  free  from  stones.  House 
1J4  story,  9  rooms,  horse  barn,  stock  barn  and  a  small 
tobacco  shed,  all  in  good  condition;  also  a  small  silo, 
new;  2  miles  from  center  and  R.  R.  depot.  R.F.  D. 
and  telephone  Offered  with  Gcows,  a  horse  and  all 
the  tools  for  $1,800.  Send  5c.  in  stamps  for  descriptive 
list  of  100  farms.  SHELTON  &  CARRIER, 

66  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn, 


HAY  AND  STRAW 

WRITE  FOR  QUOTATIONS. 

F.  D,  HEWITT,  120  Liberty  St. ,  N,  Y, 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

any  real  estate  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
write  for  my  free  list.  Write  me  what  locality  you 
are  interested  in  and  I  guarantee  to  fulfill  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  save  you  some  money  besides. 

WM.  T.  BROWN, 

313  Brown  Building;,  Lancaster,  Penn, 


FREE!  “A  YARD  OF  CHICKS”  FREE! 


The  Cute  Clucks  in  our  beauti¬ 
fully  colored  lithograph  are  so 
accurately  drawn  ana  truthfully 
painted  by  tlienoted  animal  artist, 
Ben  Austrian,  that  you  can  almost 
see  the  running  contest  for  a  nip  at 
the  captive  butterfly.  The  subject 
“appeals’-  to  old  and  young:. 
The  picture  itself  is  a  work  of  art 
well  worth  aprominentplacein 
every  home.  It  is  one  yard  long;, 
on  finest  heavy  copper  plate  paper; 
in  12  colors,  making  it  true  to 
nature  Over lOO.OOOalready sold 


BATTLE  OF  THE  CHICKS 

This  Beautiful 
Picture 

FREE 


OUR  OFFER;  Home,  our 

national  semi-monthly,  already  has 
a  circulation  of  over  350,000.  To 
introduce  it  into  thousands  of  homes 
where  it  is  not  now  taken,  we  will 
send  you  Farm  and  Home  three 
months  for  10  cents  (silver  or 
stamps).  Further,  if  you  will  send 
us  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  one 
other  person  to  whom  we  can  send 
x  free  sample  copy  of  Farm  and 
Home,  we  will  send  you,  postpaid, 
this  beautiful  Yard  of  Chicks. 


MHDL  CTII  I  Ail  accepting  this  offer  will  also  receive  our  beautiful  Illustrated  Premium  List,  eon- 
lYlUnC  o  I  ILL  tabling  over  200  useful  articles  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  offers  ever  made. 
Agents  Wanted  Everywhere.  Liberal  commission  for  good  work. 

1  Address,  mentioning  this  paper,  FARM  AND  HOME,  Chlcagro,  Ill.,  or  Springfield,  Mas*- 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

With  this  issue  we  begin  a  new  busi 
ness  year  for  The  R.  N.-Y.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  30  of  each  year  the  books  are  closed, 
a  balance  taken,  and  a  complete  record 
made  of  the  business  and  earnings  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  details  of  this  work 
take  some  time,  but  we  hope  to  have  it 
all  complete  shortly,  and  will  be  able  to 
give  our  members  and  friends  the  result 
of  our  year's  work  together  in  as  far  as 
the  result  can  be  shown  by  business  rec¬ 
ords. 

In  the  meantime  we  want  to  begin  the 
new  business  year  with  a  new  enthusiasm, 
We  are  yet  short  of  that  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  regular  subscribers,  but  \vc  are  gain¬ 
ing  every  week,  and  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time.  To  make  it  easy  to  interest  new 
readers  we  will  continue  to  send  the  paper 
for  introductory  purposes 

Ten  Weeks  for  10  Cents 

Speak  to  your  neighbors  about  it  when 
you  see  them,  and  if  you  can  use  some 
of  the  little  envelopes  tell  us  how  many 
to  send.  We  also  want  to  remind  our 
friends  at  this  time  that  December  is  the 
best  month  to  look  after  a  club  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  Many  do  this  every  year.  If 
you  can  undertake  to  do  something  in  this 
line,  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will  send  you 
supplies.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have 
some  good  books  to  read  during  the  Win¬ 
ter.  For  two  or  three  days’  work  getting 
up  a  club  of  subscribers  for  The  R.  N.-Y. 
in  your  own  neighborhood  you  can  earn 
some  of  the  best  books  of  either  fiction  or 
farm  literature.  Write  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  it. 

YVe  have  just  investigated  a  southern 
land  scheme  which  presented  one  of  the 
most  windy  propositions  we  have  yet  run 
up  against.  It  comes  from  the  bright  and 
sunny  State  of  Georgia.  A  local  postmas¬ 
ter,  a  retired  minister  and  an  orchardist, 
secured  an  option  on  5,000  acres  of  wild 
Georgia  land,  called  themselves  a  com¬ 
pany,  and  with  a  combined  capital  of  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars  proposed  to 
promote  a  town.  From  their  advertising 
copy,  indeed,  one  would  assume  that  a 
town  already  existed  in  fact,  as  well  as 
on  paper.  Correspondents  were  invited 
to  remit  $5  or  $10  to  secure  options  on  a 
town  lot.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  town  except  in  the  imagination  of  the 
promoters,  and  their  interest  is  simply  an 
option  on  land  to  which  they  have  no 
title,  except  an  option  to  buy,  if  they  put 
rp  the  money  within  a  given  time, 
'llie  advertising  offered  I  he  R.  N.-Y., 
amounting  to  $300,  came  through  a  re¬ 
sponsible  agency,  and  the  pay  for  it  was 
secure  enough,  but  after  investigation  we 
were  obliged  to  decline  it,  because  the  land 
could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  prove 
a  satisfactory  investment  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  strange  part  of  it  is  that 
the  men  behind  the  scheme  are  fairly  well 
regarded  personally  at  home.  YVre  refer 
to  this  case  as  one  of  the  many  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  nature  that  come  to  us ;  and  as  a 
word  of  caution  to  those  who  will  no 
doubt  see  the  advertising  in  other  papers. 
During  the  past  month  we  refused  no  less 
‘.ban  a  dozen  advertising  orders,  and  in 
some  cases  returned  checks  for  advance 
payment,  because  the  houses  did  not  come 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  The  R. 
N.-Y. 

Would  you  like  to  know  in  detail  just 
how  people  who  make  a  success  of  poul¬ 
try  care  for  their  hens?  If  so,  write  for 
our  circular  and  specimen  pages  of  l  he 
Business  Hen, 

A  SATISFACTORY  SMOKEHOUSE. 

Without  wishing  to  provoke  discussion,  or 
take  issue  with  what  has  already  been  said 
concerning  the  building  of  the  smokehouse, 

I  simply  wish  to  give  my  experience  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  Though  this  experience  is 
limited  to  four  years  I  trust  it  is  ample  to 
merit  some  consideration.  Four  years  ago  we 
built  a  smokehouse,  believing  it  possible  so 
to  construct  it  that  our  meat  could  be  kept 
therein  in  good  condition  until  used.  The 
size  of  house  is  8  x  10  feet.  We  dug  foun¬ 
dation  20  inches  wide  and  same  depth,  filling  | 
with  fine  stone  until  near  the  surface  of  the  j 


ground.  Upon  this  we  built  a  wall  three 
feet  high,  20  inches  thick,  leaving  space  for 
door,  laying  stone  in  cement.  We  also  ce¬ 
mented  bottom  between  walls.  Upon  the 
walls  we  placed  plank  20  inches  wide  for 
foundation  of  frame.  Frame  was  six  feet 
high,  weather-boarded  with  good  hemlock  sid¬ 
ing,  and  ceiling  tightly  made  with  adjustable 
ventilator,  also  ventilated  with  screens  at 
gable  ends.  Our  house  is  dark,  well  venti¬ 
lated,  free  from  mice,  flies  and  injurious  in¬ 
sects.  Our  meat  is  taken  to  the  smokehouse 
on  butcher  day  and  remains  there  until  used. 
We  sugar-cure  our  meat,  laying  it  on  those 
broad  sills  where  it  remains  until  hung  up 
to  smoke.  In  smoking  we  use  green  or  par¬ 
tially  dried  hickory  or  maple,  allowing  smoke 
.to  escape  from  luffr.se,  as  smoke  too  closely 
confined  becomes  impure  and  is  injurious  to 
the  meat.  Our  meat  hangs  in  house  until 
used,  and  is  in  a  good  moist  condition.  It 
molds  somewhat,  but  this  does  not  injure  it, 
as  the  mold  is  easily  removed.  With  the 
present  house  we  are  well  satisfied.  We  have 
a  desirable  place  to  keep  our  meat,  and  by 
its  use  have  economized  considerable  hard 
labor.  j.  ii.  peachy. 

Pennsylvania. _ 

A  MULE  EATS  DIRT. 

I  have  mules  in  the  South,  some  of  which 
are  inclined  to  eat  dirt  and  their  own  ex¬ 
crement.  One  has  to  he  kept  tied  up  on  that 
account,  and  this  one  c'annot  he  put  on  pas¬ 
ture  or  allowed  to  eat  any  green  food,  as  it 
causes  colic.  The  feed  must  necessarily  he. 
for  quite  a  while  at  least,  corn,  corn  fodder 
and  pea  hay.  w.  si.  s. 

Chicago,  III. 

The  mules  are  in  need  of  phosphates. 
Their  food  is  deficient  in  bone-forming  ele¬ 
ments  and  the  system  is  upset,  (live  each 
mule  a  handful  of  fine  ground  bone  every 
day.  If  this  is  not  possible,  feed  wheat 
bran  or  linseed  meal  with  the  corn. 


Comb  IIoney  Pi; kb. — It  seems  to  be  a 
popular  theory  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
comb  honey  on  the  market  is  artificial. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  the  so-called  Wiley 
lie  or  not,  I  can't  say,  but  for  the  misin¬ 
formed  I  will  state  that  the  machine  has 
still  to  be  born  that  will  make  artificial 
comb.  If  such  a  thing  was  possible,  it 
would  be  a  grand  thing  for  the  bee  keepers, 
not  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  the 
public,  but  it  wotdd  mean  a  larger  output 
of  real  honey,  stored  in  artificial  comb.  It 
takes  seven  pounds  of  digested  honey  to 
make  one  pound  of  comb,  with  the  bee’s 
labor  thrown  in.  So.  Dr.  Wiley,  whenever 
you  see  a  hox  of  comb  honey  you  can  be 
quite  certain  that  our  little  scientists,  the 
bees,  have  made  it  complete  from  top  to 
bottom.  Man  has  made  the  flying  machine, 
wireless  telegraphy  and  numerous  other  in¬ 
ventions,  but  has  yet  to  imitate  our  little 
mathematician,  the  bee,  in  making  comb.  I 
say  mathematician  because  they  have  solved 
the  problem  of  storing  the  most  in  a  given 
space.  A  close  study  of  the  comb  reveals 
to  us  the  fact  that  Hod’s  ways  through  bis 
creatures  are  wonderful. 

New  Jersey. .mux  h.  noutihtp. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
t  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


It  is  much  easier  for  a  woman  to  confide 
in  the  average  man  than  in  the  average 
woman.  She  knows  that  the  man  will  re¬ 
spect  her  confidences  and  keep  them  to 
himself.  He  is  strong,  has  more  experience 
of  the  world  and  can  help  the  woman  who 
needs  advice.  There  is  every  reason  -why 
women  should  not  trust  their  delicate 
constitutions  in  the  hands  of  unskilled 
persons.  It  requires  a  thorough  medical 
education  to  appreciate  and  understand 
the  womanly  organism.  When  a  woman 
has  ills  and  pains  that  she  cannot  bear 
— when  life  seems  dark  for  every  woman, 
she  should  confide  her  troubles  to  a 
physician  of  standing  in  the  community, 
or  one  who  has  a  national  reputation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  confide  in  an  ignorant  person  without 
medical  education  simply  because  she  was 
a  woman.  There  is  every  reason  why  she 
should  write  to  some  great  specialist,  one 
who  has  made  the  diseases  of  women  a 
specialty  for  a  third  of  a  century,  like  Dr. 
R.  V.  Pierce,  founder  of  the  Invalids’  Hotel 
and  Surgical  Institute,  of  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
All  his  correspondence  is  held  sacredly  con¬ 
fidential,  and  he  gives  his  advice  free  and 
without  charge. 

So  uniformly  successful  has  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Favorite  Prescription  proven  in  all  forms 
of  Female  Weakness,  Prolapsus,  or  Falling 
of  Womb,  and  Leucorrhea,  that,  after  curing 
the  worst  cases  of  these  distressing  and 
debilitating  ailments,  Dr.  Pierce  now  feels 
fully  warranted  in  offering  to  pay  $500  in 
cash  for  any  case  of  these  diseases  which 
he  cannot  cure. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  should  be 
used  with  "Favorite  Prescription’-  when¬ 
ever  a  laxative  is  required. 


IF  YOU  WANT  CASH 


FOR  YOUR 


REAL  ESTATE  OR  BUSINESS 

I  CAN  GET  IT. 

No  Matter  What  Your  Property  Is  Worth,  or  in 
What  Town,  City,  State  or  Territory  It  is  Located. 


I  do  not  expect  to  convince  you  by  my  adver¬ 
tising  alone  that  I  am  better  equipped  to  make 
a  quick  cash  sale  of  your  property  than  any 
other  real  estate  man,  but  I  DO  expect  to  con¬ 
vince  you  that  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to 
write  to  me  and  tell  me  your  requirements,  so 
that  1  will  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  to 
you  my  business  methods  and  submit  a  definite 
plan  for  converting  your  property  into  cash. 
The  statements  in  the  average  advertisement 
are  somewhat  exaggerated  ;  in  many  advertise¬ 
ments  GREATLY  exaggerated;  but  in  some, 
simply  plain  statement  of  facts.  Of  course,  I 
cannot  expect  you  to  believe  that  my  ads. 
belong  to  the  last-named  class  without  giving 
you  some  tangible  evidence.  That  is  why  I 
want  you  to  send  me  a  description  of  your 
property,  so  that  I  can  tell  you  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  manner  just  how  I  would  han¬ 
dle  it,  how  much  commission  I  would  charge 
you,  and  why  I  could,  in  all  probability,  sell  it 
more  quickly  than  any  other  real  estate  broker. 
I  don't  want  you  to  simply  take  my  word  for 
ANYTHING.  I  want  to  give  you  POSITIVE 
PROOF  of  my  ability  before  any  agreement 
whatever  is  made  between  ns. 

If  you  want  to  buy  any  kind  of  a  farm,  home 
or  business,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  tell  me 
your  needs.  1  will  guarantee  to  till  them 
promptly,  and  save  you  some  money  at  the 
same  time.  Remember,  that  while  you  are 
writing  me,  someone  else  may  be  offering, 
through  me,  a  property  that  exactly  corre¬ 
sponds  with  your  requirements. 


W.  M.  OSTRANDER,  367  NorthAme  icanB,d8 


PHILADELPHIA 


Gas  and  Gasoline 
ENGINES 


Made  from  V/s  to 
f>0  horse  power. 
Honestly  and 
solidly  con¬ 
structed.  Over 
7000  in  use;  have 
all  the  good 
features  erow- 
ot  our 


lug  out 

14  Years  Continuous  Experience 

Simple  and  durable.  We  have  something  new 
of  special  value  at  low  cost,  (’an  make  prompt 
shipments.  Write  for  Catalogund  information. 

C.  LAMBERT  Gas  ®  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
Anderson,  Indiana. 


TIIK  AMERICAS  SCALE  0>., 
~Am.  Bunk  Bldg,  Kansas Cltjr,  Mo 


buys  tha  baa: 
2-horsa  gaso- 
llno  sigma  on  earth, 

complete  with  water  and  gaso¬ 
line  tanks,  batteries  and  con¬ 
nections.  Every  angina  Is 
7-tri  guaranteed  absolutely  per- 
■“4  fact.  Has  our  new  solid 
'vwn  ..  ml  cydodor  head. 

i'UuTXs.  “.No  gaskets  to 

blow  o  u  t.” 
Snap  spark  ig¬ 
niter.  Perfect 
governor  A 
generator. 
Forged 
steel 
crank 
|  s  h  a  f  t  , 
phosphor 
bronze 
.bush¬ 
ings. 
Simp- 

,  — -  lest  en¬ 

gine  ever  produced.  Fewer  Parts,  Highest  Efficiency, 
Greatest  Economy,  Lowest  Price.  Easiest  engine  on 

earth  to  Sturt.  CUT  THIS  AD  OUT  and  send  it  to  us 
and  we  will  mail  yon  catalog  free.  It  gives  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  gasoline  engines  than  was  ever  printed  before. 

CHICAGO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
57  North  Jofforson  Streot,  Chicago,  HU 


■m  PEERLESS  SCALES,  $29,00 

ML:  ‘9  “  PEERLESS”  is  a  6-ton  Compound  Beam,  Wagon  and  Stock  Scale.  I*S( 

CTi  -miH  material  and  workmanship  is  of  the  best  obtainable,  and  each  Scale  is  guaran- 

|  l~-  teed  for  5  years.  This  is  not  an  inferior  Scale  and  in  order  to  con* 

Vince.  will  send  It  on  30  days’  trial.  Send  for  our  catalogue.  Address 

PEERLESS  SCALE  COMPANY, 

Wiiwankee  and  ft.  Scott  Aves.  Dept.  Z,  Kansas  CHy,  Mo, 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 


At 


An  economical  4  H.  P.,  4  cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  maae,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars 

THE  MASTER.  ENGrlNE  CO., 

*7041  Main  Street,  w  illimantio,  Oonn 


P 


ALMER  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Five  Horse  Power,  $150.00 

WOOD  SAWING  OUTFITS  ON  WHEELS  reH^e^’  88S 

Send  for  Catalog.  ~P  A.T  iHCER  BIIOS..  Cos  Cob..  Conn. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


vith  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

mproved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  thar  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water  May  bo  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman 
3o  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

8end  stamp  for  C4  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  I*. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Teuieute-liei  71*  Havana.  Cuba. 
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T II K  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


Live  Stockand  Dairy 


GETTING  THE  HENS  UNDER  COVER. 

The  Winter  has  come  unusually  early 
this  year,  and  within  75  miles  of  New 
York  the  roads  were  blocked  with  snow 
on  November  13.  Lots  of  biddies  were 
roosting  in  the  trees,  and  their  owners 
will  be  wondering  why  they  don’t  get 
more  eggs  this  Winter,  but  these  farmers 
would  not  let  any  other  stock  suffer  like 
this.  These  farmers  consider  what  they 
get  from  their  hens  clear  gain,  and  rightly 
too,  as  they  neither  feed  nor  care  for 
them.  Hens  should  be  housed  before  the 
cold  storms  of  Winter  come,  and  some¬ 
times  we  have  these  in  November,  as  we 
know  by  this  season’s  storm.  Get  your 
houses  ready  some  time  before  you  have 
to  shut  up  your  hens.  Then  it  is  not  such 
a  hard  task  to  shut  them  in.  Have  the 
houses  clean,  sprayed,  windows  mended, 
new  muslin  on  frames  and  clean  sand  on 
floor  of  scratching  shed.  We  find  we 
must  house  the  pullets  early,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  get  them  in  their  Winter  quarters 
before  they  begin  laying,  and  then  there  :s 
not  so  much  danger  of  their  getting  a 
check  and  starting  a  moult,  which  the  ex¬ 
perienced  poultryman  dreads  to  see,  as 
they  are  a  good  deal  like  old  hens  if 
they  have  even  a  partial  moult.  We  run 
great  danger  of  colds  and  roup  if  we  leave 
the  pullets  out  too  late,  but  we  often 
leave  the  younger  pullets  out  for  a  month 
after  the  early-hatched  birds  are  housed. 
Be  careful  to  have  everything  possible 
open  when  you  first  house  your  hens ;  have 
the  doors  and  windows  covered  with  wire 
only  at  first,  so  as  not  to  be  too  violent 
a  change  and  after  you  close  the  windows 
leave  the  doors  open  unless  it  is  storm¬ 
ing.  By  this  method  there  will  be  very 
few  colds  in  the  flocks.  Be  sure  houses 
are  dry  and  free  from  vermin.  By  having 
floor  raised  somewhat  and  giving  plenty 
of  ventilation  no  one  should  be  troubled 
much  with  dampness.  It  is  a  sin  to  shut 
nice  stock  in  a  dirty  house.  After  houses 
are  full  get  rid  of  surplus  birds;  don’t 
crowd  them  in  the  houses  because  more 
pullets  were  hatched  than  usual.  Care¬ 
ful  men  have  worked  it  out.  and  they  say 
a  hen  needs  five  square  feet  of  floor  space 
to  do  her  best.  Unless  you  intend  to  let 
them  run  outside  in  .the  daytime,  merely 
housing  them  nights,  you  would  better 
give  them  the  right  allowance  of  floor 
space.  FLOYD  Q.  WHITE. 

HOW  HENS  ARE  FED. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  poul¬ 
try  in  Winter,  well-lighted  bouses  free 
from  dampness  and  draft  must  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  pullets  in  Winter  quarters 
by  October  15.  If  eggs  are  desired 
in  Winter,  pullets  must  be  expected  to  prod¬ 
uce  them,  and  they  must  be  well  matured 
before  Winter  sets  in.  If  they  are  kept 
comfortable  and  happy,  a  well-filled  egg 
basket  will  surely  result.  If  they  are  healthy 
and  robust  their  appetite  will  be  pretty  good, 
which  must  be  well  satisfied  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  food  and  kept  keen  by  ex¬ 
ercise  and  variety.  Our  treatment  of  pul¬ 
lets  is:  Small  grains  fed  in  clean  litter 
in  the  morning,  not  enough  to  satisfy,  and 
at  11  o'clock  all  the  mash  (warm)  they 
will  eat  up  clean  in  20  minutes.  This  mash 
is  composed  of  boiled  cut  clover  thickened 
with  corn  and  oatmeal  while  boiling:  then 
after  pouring  in  the  mixing  box  is  made 
into  a  crumbly  mass  by  the  addition  of  bran 
middlings,  beef  scrap,  II.  O.  and  American 
poultry  foods.  The  proportions  are  about 
as  follows — by  measure :  Two-fiftlis  water, 
one-fifth  cut  clover,  one-tenth  beef  scrap, 
one-half  as  much  bran  as  the  whole  amount 
of  middlings,  corn  and  oatmeal  and  poultry 
foods  required  to  make  it  dry  and  crumbly. 
Don't  forget  to  salt  it.  About  three  o'clock 
as  much  corn  and  wheat  as  they  will  eat. 
If  a  little  should  be  overlooked,  it  will  be 
found  early  in  the  morning.  I’lenty  of 
clean  water,  and  grit,  oyster  shells  and 
granulated  (dry)  bone  always  before  them; 
cabbages  and  mangels  are  given  but  spar¬ 
ingly  ;  they  are  not  egg  producers,  but  assist 
in  promoting  health.  Don't  be  afraid  of  get¬ 
ting  the  pullets  too  fat ;  if  one  or  two  out  of 
500  should  happen  to,  you  can  well  afford 
to  sacrifice  them.  The  yearling  hens  that 
are  being  kept  for  breeders  are  not  fed  so 


SHETLAND  PONIES. 


| — A  fevr  choice  ANGOIIA  DUCKS 
at  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  WOODS  FARM  Bath.  N.  H. 


FOR  SALE 


GMDjVSY  farm 

Li.  E,  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


generously,  but  otherwise  are  treated  very 
much  the  same.  One  of  the  essentials  in 
promoting  comfort  and  happiness  is,  that 
the  houses  are  not  overcrowded.  Fifty  Leg* 
horns  in  a  pen  15  x  15  ought  to  be  the 
limit.  IIILANDALE  FARM. 

Ohio.  _ 

HENS  IN  A  MARYLAND  HOUSE. 

Let  me  state  (hat  all  my  stock  is  standard- 
bred  S.  ('.  White  Leghorn,  bred  especially  for 
eggs,  hence  (lie  treatment  that  gives  a  profit 
with  them  might  not  apply  to  the  more 
“beefy"  American  and  Asiatic  classes.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  October  all  young  stock 
is  brought  into  the  curtain-front  laying 
sheds,  and  by  November  1  I  am  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  Winter  feeding.  The  floors  of  till  these 
houses  are  heavily  covered  with  straw  and 
leaves  from  the  woods.  After  till  birds  are 
settled  on  roost  for  the  night  I  take  a 
feed  of  grain  (oats,  wheat,  corn  or  screen¬ 
ings)  atid  scatter  over  the  floors.  Next 
morning,  as  soon  as  light  enough  to  see, 
the  birds  are  down  working  for  their  break¬ 
fast.  at  the  same  time  warming  up  and  get¬ 
ting  in  good  shape  for  the  day.  About  eight 
o'clock  the  mash  is  fed  in  troughs  out  iD 
front  of  houses,  except  in  very  stormy 
weather.  Other  feeds  of  grain  are  given 
in  the  litter  in  houses,  or.  if  good  weather, 
scattered  in  field  in  front  of  houses  about 
eleven  and  two  o'clock,  and  again  just  lte- 
fore  roosting  time.  This  last  feed  should 
lie  corn  if  weather  is  very  cold,  and,  with 
Leghorns,  plenty  of  corn  may  be  used  at, 
all  times. 

Now  for  the  “side  dishes’’ — which  arc 
really  of  as  much  importance  as  anything 
in  the  list.  Oyster  shells,  cracked  in  a  Wil¬ 
son  mill,  are  kept  where  hens  can  always 
get  them.  Meat  meal,  mixed  regularly  in  the 
mash,  is  given  separately  about  (vice  a 
week,  at  which  time  the  birds  are  allowed  ty 
have  about  all  they  want  of  the  pure  meat 
meal.  Sunflower  seed  (of  which  I  now  have 
about  45  bushels)  are  fed  from  time  to 
time,  as  I  think  the  hens  need  them.  And 
last — but  by  no  means  least  -  I  try  to  keep 
good,  clean,  fresh  water  before  the  birds  at 
all  times.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a 
laying  hen  needs  fresh  water,  and  plenty  of 
it.  Also,  she  needs  shell,  and  meat  tneal 
(or  green  bone),  and  several  different  kinds 
of  grain,  and,  in  order  to  do  good  work, 
she  must  have  enough  of  each  and  every 
one  of  the  above  items.  Given  these,  with 
regular  attention  and  a  reasonably  warm 
house,  and  the  Leghorns  may  be  depended 
on  to  give  a  satisfactory  profit  every  time. 

Maryland.  Robert  b.  pusey. 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Goldf.n  Stream  8th 
born  Feb  22.1901,  and  considered  ttie  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  t  he  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

A  lew  choice  Bull  Calves  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
STREAM  ER  and  GOLDEN  FERN'S  LAD  out  of  im¬ 
ported  cows. 

Specialty-  Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

fflf"  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  EA  KM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS! 


Combination  and 
Gold*  n  Lad.  For 
saleli  cows.  lOheif- 
ers.  and  25  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  LANDENUEltG,  1*A. 


December  3, 

Breeders’  Directory 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEIHS. 

250  Registered  Holsteins  for  Sale.  250 

Service  Bulls,  male  and  female  Calves,  Cows  and 
Heifers  bred  to  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count, 
son  of  the  world's  champion  cow.  Aaggie  Cornucopia 
Pauline,  A.  R.  O  seven  day  butter  record  84.31  lb. 
3  lb  and  9  oz.  in  excess  of  any  other  cow  In  the  world. 

You  will  save  money  by  ordering  of  Star  Farm. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON,  Dept.  D.,  Cortland,  N.  Y, 
N.  B.— A  few  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  at  six  months 
left,  $100  takes  a  pair. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Wavnes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  od 
anything  needed  in  Holsteln-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y, 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES- 

■  The  Kind  that  Make  Eggs— Ail  per  lOO  lbs. 

Recleaned  Ground  Oyster  Shells,  60c;  Mlco'Grlttor 
Poultry.  60c,;  Mico  Grit  for  Pigeons,  60c.;  MlcoGrltfor 
Chicks.  6Cc. ;  Saul’s  Poultry  Scratching  Food. $2;  Saul's 
Poultry  Mash  Food,  $2;  Saul’s  Pigeon  Food,  $2;  Saul’s 
Chick  Food,  *2.50:  Cut  Clover,  $1.60;  Clover  Meal, 
$1.60;  Pure  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  $2.25;  Pure  Meat 
Meal,  $2  25:  Pure  Meat  and  Bone,  $2  25;  Pure  Poultry 
Bone,  $2.25;  Pure  Bone  Meal,  $2.25;  Hemp  Seed,  $3.60; 
Sunflower  Seed,  $3.60;  Chicken  Millet,  $2.59. 

CHAS.  F.  SAUL,  220-224  James  Street.  Syracuse.  N.  Y 

Rn  Blk.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Brown  and  Bf.  Legs, 
■  Ui  Bar.  Bocks,  Wh.  and  Bf.  Wyandottes,  Reds, 
Sherwoods,  Wh.  Wonders.  Pic  Ducks.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Cockerels.  MCCAIN  CO.,  B.,  Delaware,  N.J. 

EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Cockerels  and  Pullet6,  live  months  old,  $1.00  each; 
heavy  Winter  laying  strain.  Catalogue  free. 

ZIMMER  BUOS.,R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N  Y. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS 

A  number  of  verv  choice  birds  for  sale  at  prices 
right  for  quality.  WHITE  &  RICE,  Yorktown,  N  Y 

Var's  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book,  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BKRGKY.  Box  8,Telford.Pa, 


BRILL  FARM. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire 
of  high  testing  butter  cows.  Stock  and  prices  right. 
E.  C.  BRILL,  Ponghquag,  N.  Y. 

uni  QTEIN  Dill  I  Q  from  3  to  18  months  old.  A 
nULolLm  DULLOfcw  choice  young  Cows; 
Improved  Chester  Whites  of  all  ages.  Prices  right. 
CHARLES  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.Y. 

H0LLYR00D  FARM  AUCTION. 

A  handsome  grandly  bred  young  Bull.  Born  March, 
1904.  Sired  by  the  greatest  bull  of  the  breed. 
MERCEDES  JULIES  PIETERTJE  PAUL, 
29830.  SERVICE  FEE,  SHOO. 

Son  of  Mercedes  Jullps  Pietertje,  39480,  the  World's 
Champion  Cow  in  l'JOu.  Dam  Lula  3d.  35534,412  lbt*. 
milk.  181bs  1  oz.  butter  in  7  days.  DamofLula3ds 
DeKol.  2  years,  250  lbs.  of  milk,  14  lbs.  7  oz.  butter; 
also  Lula’s  Lass,  3  years,  428  lbs.  of  milk.  20  lbs.  7  oz 
butter  in  7d:  ys  Tne  dam  of  this  young  Bull,  her 
two  daughteis  and  his  sire's  dam  have  a  combined 
official  record  of  22  5  lbs.  of  milk  and  over  83  lbs  of 
butter  in  7  days;  average  of  nearly  21  lbs.  each. 

Who  wants  him?  Write  or  wire  to-day.  Make 
roe  your  best  offer.  Highest  Bid  take  him. 
JAMES  II.  WALLICK,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG. 
No.  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  6310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor's  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanie 
7tb,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, 'etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.  -  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 

further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  i. 
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FEEDING  WESTERN  CATTLE  IN 
NEW  YORK. 

Last  year  we  referred  to  a  lot  of  western 
heifers  which  the  .Tackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  of 
Newark.  N.  Y.,  were  feeding.  The  object 
was  to  obtain  a  good  lot  of  stable  manure 
and  some  profit  on  the  beef.  When  asked 
about  results  Jackson  &  Perkins  reply  as 
follows:  , 

We  are  not  able  to  give  you  any  very 
definite  figures  upon  the  lot  of  cattle 
which  we  fed  last  Winter  because  it  was 
impossible  for  us  entirely  to  separate  the 
cost  of  feeding  and  tending  these  from 
the  cost  of  feeding  and  taking  care  of  a 
lot  of  swine  that  we  also  handle  each 
year.  We  bought  yearling  heifers  last 
year,  but  a  much  larger  percentage  were 
with  calf  than  we  had  expected,  and  this 
somewhat  disarranged  our  plans  for  han¬ 
dling  them.  This  year  we  have  bought 
100  cows,  averaging  about  1,000  pounds 
each.  We  plan  to  run  them  through  the 
Winter,  mostly  on  roughage,  until  they 
have  had  their  calves,  which  we  shall  turn 
off  for  veal  as  fast  as  fit,  and  then  finish 
the  cows  and  turn  them  off  along  in  the 
Summer  as  early  as  they  can  be  got 
into  proper  condition. 

JACKSON  &  PERKINS  CO. 

Registered  Dorset  and  tunis  rams,  tsio 

each.  Bonnie  Brook  Farm.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

TTTrTT  n  A  CO  percheron  and  french 

11  lUll  I  I  A  >>  Coach  Stallions  Scotch  Collie 
llllTll  V  LilvJvJ  pupS-  e  S.  AKIN.  Auourn.  N  Y. 


nEiTLI  Tft  I  me  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
UCA  I  11  I  U  LluC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J .  LAMBERT.  Box  307,  Apponaug,  IL  I. 

Springbank  Berkshires. 

I  have  some  grand  11  months  old  Service  Boars. 
Some  Spring  Gilts  and  Boars,  and  some  Yearling 
Sows;  will  breed  them  for  Spring  litters.  All  first, 
class  individuals. 

j  E  WATSON,  Proprietor,  Mar bledale,  Conn. 

Berkshire  and  C.  White  Pigs.  $5;  Serviceable  Berk¬ 
shire  Boars,  $10; Shropshire  Rams, $12;  Collie  Pups, 
$6;  WhiteHolland  Turkeys, $2.50;  Barred  Rocks, $1.50. 
Stock  guaranteed  purebred.  W  A.  Lothers.Lack,  Pa. 

Reg.  P.  Cliinas,  BerMires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos  .  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bi ed  sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 

^ _ *.  satisfactory;  wr  refund  the  money. 

HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildpun,  Chester  Co-^Pa^ 

Lartre  English  Berkshires  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  t . 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Syracuse, N.  \. 

PURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES.- 

The  peer  of  any  In  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER.  B.  2.  Watervliet.  Mich 

C  HESTER  WH I  TEL 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
HowerROx.H  3;Braafor^.  Dk  Co,t 

Chester  Whites  and  Cheshires 

Choice  in  quality  and  breeding;  also  Hampshire 
Sheep.  K.  S.  HILL.  Kreeville.  N.  Y 


tt 


QUALITY, 


CflD  CAI  C  I  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  double  grandson 
rUn  uALL  i  of  Emma’s  Pearl 57485;  best  21  lbs. 
butter  In  7  days,  from  36a  lbs.  of  milk;  87  lbs.  butter 
in  3(1  days,  from  1522  lbs.  milk.  The  greatest  Jersey 
cow  that  over  lived.  Also  heifer  calves,  grand 
daughters  of  Emma's  Pearl;  dams  giving  over  8,000 
lbs.  milkayear,  and  making  over  400  lbs.  butter 
No  fancy  prices.  Everything  guaranteed.  Address, 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

"Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F.  SHANNON,  907  Ltbm-t.v  Streat.  Pittsburg.  Pa 


CHOICE  YEARLINC  JERSEY  RULL 

(registered ) ,  dam  sister  to  Maquilla’s  Violet  31 1  bs  1  oz 
butter  7  days;  also  few  grand  yearling  heifers,  due  to 
freshen  late  winter.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Winchester,  N  H 


You  can  find  Cattle  at  ROE’S 

that  will  please  you,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you 
come  and  look  the  Herd  over.  Herd  headed  by  two 
of  the  best  Bulls  of  the  breed. 

Lilith  Pauline  DeKol’s  Son  and  Alta 
Posch’s  Son. 

Their  dams  hold  World’s  A.  B.O.  records  for  cows  four 
years  and  under.  H.  D.  ROE,  Augusta,  Sussex  Co. ,  N  .J 

AYRSHIRES  AND  CHESHIRES 

Heifer  Calf,  six  weeks,  nicely  marked;  5  Sows  to 
farrow  in  February  and  March;  service  Boars;  Fall 
Pigs  in  pairs;  not  akin  All  stock  eligible  to  registry. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN.  Harford,  Portland  County. N.Y. 


ooooooooo 


the  popular 
Eng.  bacon 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hoe  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 

POLAND  CHINAS. 


P  0  U  LT  R  Y^ss,  a  i 

(POULTRY  LiNE— Fencing,  Feed, Incu-J 
jbators,  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— j 
fit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you< 
Jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  j 

(asking— it's  worth  having.  ,  _  ( 

>Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

J  Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

QQOQOOQQQOOOCXXX3QQQQOQQQCI 


Disposal  sale  of  70  head 
of  high  grade  Shetlands 
Catalogue  and  price  list  just  published.  Address, 
THi  MSON  POXY  FARM.  Toledo.  Ohio, 


Show  stock,  bred  from  show  stock 
Bred  Sows.  Fall  Pigs.  Low  prices. 

B.  H.  ACKLEY.  Lacevville,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Two  Brood  Sows; 
real- tered  stock  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Farmer’s 
piices.  F  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia.N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRES— Rams  &  Ewes 

We  have  some  of  either  sex  for  sale.  Same  breeding 
as  our  World's  Fair  winners  Address. 

J  C.  DUNCAN,  Lewiston.  N.  Y. 

JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  JACKS  and  JENNETS  I  ever 
owned.  Some  special  bargains.  Address, 

BAKER’S  JACK  FA  KM, 

Box  1,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


Service  Boars,  SPECIAL  BARCAINS. 


If  ordered  at  once.  In  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Trios,  and 
pens  of  five  or  more.  We  have  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Buff  Irpingtons.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Houdans,  Hamburgs,  Brahmas,  Pit  and  C  I.  Game.- 
White.  Buff  and  Barred  P.  Bocks.  Buff,  Gold,  Silver 
and  White  Wyandottes.  Cochins,  and  ALL  other 
breeds,  price  on  application. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Carpenter,  Ohio. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 

New  Rochelle  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  of  high  class  Single  Comb  Pure 
White  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale  at  all  times  Largest  poultry  plant 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  Agents  Cyphers 
Incubators,  Brooders,  etc.  Correspondence  invited. 


ANGORA  BUCKS 

of  Exile, 


FOR  SALE.  Thorough- 

_ _ bred  Sons  of  Godfrey 

JOHN  L.  LEWIS.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


IA  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS,  purebred,  Tbomp- 
■fU  son  strain,  farm  raised,  and  grand  layers,  $1.00 
each;  $10.00  per  dozen.  Also  a  few  White  Rocks  a.t 
same  price.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


60— GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS-60 

Write  for  prices  for  best  bred  and  finest  BULL  CALVES  In  America.  Fine  show  animals  one  month 
to  one  year  old.  Sire  contains  one-half  the  blood  of  Katy  SPOFFOItD  CORONA,  the  World's  Champion 
Heifer  in  her  class  In  private,  official,  show,  and  economic  records  she  has  no  equal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  America’s  leading  strain  for22  years.  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 
Long  Distance  ’Phone.  E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 
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VAN  ALSTYNE’S  SHEEP  NOTES. 
Feeding  Lambs  in  Winter. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  opinion  of 
some  of  your  sheep  men  as  to  whether  it 
will  pay  to  feed  lambs  this  Winter  to  sell 
for  mutton  next  Spring.  If  so,  as  the 
best  breed  and  feed;  also  when  it  is  best 
to  market  them?  Will  it  pay  to  shear 
and  send  them  without  their  fleece?  r\  i>. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  always  received  market  prices 
for  feed  and  a  nice  profit  besides,  as  well 
as  a  lot  of  the  very  best  manure,  when¬ 
ever  I  have  fed  lambs  for  market. 
Whether  it  will  pay  F.  I),  this  Winter  will 
depend  first  on  himself.  No  animal  needs 
as  careful  looking  after  to  make  them 
thrive  as  a  shearling  lamb.  First  as  to 
the  kind  of  feed  he  has  for  them ;  last 
the  sort  of  lambs  he  has  to  feed.  We 
will  take  up  the  last  proposition  first.  To 
put  in  lambs  that  are  fat  and  nearly  have 
their  growth  will  seldom  pay,  as  the  gain 
in  weight  will  be  comparatively  small,  and 
the  selling  over  purchase  price  ordinarily 
will  not  be  enough  to  afford  much  profit. 
Neither  will  it  pay  to  feed  large  framed 
late  maturing  lambs  unless  one  wishes  to 
feed  very  long  in  the  Spring.  This  will 
prevent  taking  advantage  of  a  favorable 
market  that  often  comes  in  February  or 
March,  and  often  the  food  stfpply  runs 
low.  However  heavy  a  lamb  may  be,  to 
bring  the  top  price  it  must  be  fat. 

I  like  a  compact  but  growthy  lamb  of 
the  Shropshire  or  Southdown  type,  that 
will  weigh  in  October  from  40  to  <‘>0 
pounds.  These  lambs  can  often  be  found 
in  sections  where  pasture  is  abundant,  and 
the  lambs  come  late,  and  are  not  in  best 
condition  to  go  to  market  for  mutton. 
In  buying  in  any  of  the  markets  like 
Buffalo  or  New  York  there  is  always 
some  danger  of  their  having  been  exposed 
to  diseases  like  foot  rot  or  scab.  These 
can  usually  be  bought  for  four  or  five 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  at  least  a  cent 
less  than  they  will  sell  for  when  fat. 
This  increased  price  on  the  original 
weight  is  all  clear  gain.  Such  will  not 
only  lay  on  fat  as  well  as  mature  sheep, 
but  will  grow  in  frame.  They  should 
weigh  when  ready  for  market  from  80  to 
100  pounds.  On  a  particularly  growthy 
lot  I  once  put  on  five  pounds  a  week  from 
December  1. 

The  most  trouble  is  to  get  them  started. 
Such'  lambs  have  never  tasted  hay  or 
grain,  and  if  taken  suddenly  from  pas¬ 
ture  to  Winter  feed  it  will  often  be  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  they  will  eat  enough  to 
make  any  gain.  The  better  way  is  to  put 
troughs  in  the  field,  and  with  some  salt 
put  a  little  corn.  The  troughs  must  be 
placed  so  the  lambs  will  not  dirty  them 
with  their  feet,  and  what  they  do  not  eat 
taken  out  each  night  and  the  trough  swept 
clean;  they  will  soon  get  to  like  the  corn. 
Then  put  them  tip  at  night  before  pasture 
is  entirely  gone,  and  sprinkle  in  the  racks 
a  little  early  cut  clover  or  fine  hay.  Any 
that  they  leave  must  be  removed,  and  feed 
fresh  for  the  next  night.  This  is  always 
a  prime  necessity.  Feed  that  sheep  have 
once  breathed  over  and  left  they  will  not 
touch  again  unless  they  are  starved  to  it. 
Neither  will  they  do  well  if  the  troughs 
or  racks  are  dirty.  In  this  way  they  can 
be  gradually  changed  from  the  pasture  to 
Winter  feed.  By  the  time  this  reaches 
the  questioner  they  should  be  in  Winter 
quarters  in  any  event.  There  is  no 
growth  in  the  frozen  grass  from  now  on. 
They  must  have  dry,  well  ventilated  pens 
and  not  be  allowed  to  get  wet,  with  access 
at  all  times  to  water.  They  should  be  in 
flocks  of  not  more  than  50  and  divided  as 
to  size  and  thriftiness.  Then  if  some  out¬ 
grow  the  rest  they  can  be  put  with  those 
that  are  larger,  and  any  that  are  not  do¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  likely  to  be 
crowded  out,  can  be  put  back  with  the 
smaller  ones.  They  must  have  the  bright¬ 
est  and  best  clover  or  fine  hay.  Coarse 
Timothy  fed  to  lambs  will  never  bring 
market  price,  or  the  lambs  either. 

I  have  Found  it  best  to  give  the  grain 
and  roots  in  the  morning,  as  we  want 
them  to  eat  all  of  this  they  will.  Then 
the  hay  afterward ;  another  feed  of  grain 
the  latter  part  of  the  day  and  the  hay 
again.  Small  amounts  twice  a  day  will  be 
more  readily  e.aten  than  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  in  one  feed,  and  will  well  pay  for  the 
extra  time.  Roots  are  a  necessity,  and 
their  place  will  only  be  partially  filled  by 
silage.  As  to  the  kind  of  grain,  corn  will 
be  the  basis  as  we  want  to  fatten,  say 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  ra¬ 
tion.  Yet  with  it  must  be  something  to 
grow  the  frame.  What  this  will  be  de¬ 
pends  on  price.  Oats  are  excellent.  So 
is  wheat  feed.  Linseed  meal  in  moderate 
quantities  will  add  to  the  variety  (and 
sheep  like  different  feeds),  and  will  help 
keep  the  bowels  in  good  order.  The  quan¬ 
tity  per  head  must  be  determined  by  lambs 
themselves.  Give  no  more  than  they  will 
eat  with  a  relish,  and  slowly  increase  the 
amount  as  they  will  take  it,  remembering 
that  if  they  get  an  over- feed  it  may  take 
a  week  before  they  will  again  eat  enough 
to  make  any  growth.  That  is  why  I  say 
it  depends  first  on  the  man,  who  must 


look  after  the  little,  but  important  things. 

Years  ago  when  wool  was  high,  we  al¬ 
ways  sheared  before  sending  to  market. 
Of  late  years  we  have  not  done  so.  With 
the  increased  price  of  wool,  this  year  may 
be  an  exception.  The  shearing  costs 
about  10  cents  a  head.  They  will  shrink 
some,  particularly  if  the  weather  is  cold, 
and  bring  about  a  cent  less  per  pound 
without  the  fleece.  e.  van  alstyne. 


HEREFORD  CATTLE  IN  SOUTHWEST 
VIRGINIA. 

Southwest  Virginia  is  a  high  moun¬ 
tainous  country  interspersed  with  rich 
valleys  with  fine,  clear  streams  fed  by 
thousands  of  fine  limestone  springs,  many 
of  them  large  enough  to  run  the  mills  of 
the  section.  Most  of  these  mountains  are 
of  a  rich  limestone  formation,  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  timber  has  been  removed  are 
covered  to  the  very  tops  with  the  finest 
natural  Blue  grass,  and  will  always  re¬ 
main  so,  for  much  of  the  land  is  too  steep 
to  plow  and  never  had  a  grass  seed  sown 
on  it.  The  steeper  pastures  are  where  the 
cattle  arc  kept  until  2]/2  years  old,  and 
they  arc  then  moved  to  the  smoother 
farms  and  fed  corn  on  the  pasture  fields 
during  the  Winter,  and  finished  on  grass 
the  next  year  for  the  export  trade.  They 
are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  large  ex¬ 
porters  every  year,  and  often  sold  months 
in  advance  of  shipment.  Just  before  the 
Civil  War  quite  a  number  of  fine,  large 
roan  Short-horns  were  driven  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  from  Kentucky  and  they  soon  spread 
over  this  country,  until  we  had  as  fine- 
type  of  beef  cattle  as  I  have  ever  seen  in 
this  country  or  England,  but  along  in  the 
seventies  the  fashion  changed  to  color 
and  tribes,  and  in  a  few  years  we  had  the 
little  fine-boned  delicate  red  Short-horn 
cows  that  did  not  suit  our  section  at  all. 

I  had  been  an  owner  and  breeder  of  "both 
of  these  kinds,  until  about  12  years  ago 
I  bought  a  registered  Hereford  bull  and 
began  using  him  on  these  red  cows.  The 
improvement  was  so,  marked  from  the 
start  that  I  soon  found  a  demand  for  my 
young  grade  bulls,  and  I  soon  had  15  or 
20  of  them  placed  in  the  surrounding 
counties.  It  soon  became  an  established 
fact  that  whenever  a  grazier  or  a  feeder 
got  one  of  these  white  faces  in  his  lot  of 
cattle  the  white  face  was  always  found  on 
top  in  order  and  quality  at  selling  time. 
I  am  now  breeding  the  purebreds  and 
find  good  sale  for  my  young  bulls,  nearly 
all  of  them  going  where  Short-horns 
were  formerly  used.  The  Hereford  has 
proved  .  so  hardy  and  such  a  hustler  in 
this  section  that  a  number  of  our  best  cat¬ 
tlemen  have  gone  west  lately  and  bought 
Hereford  stockers.  The  largest  Short¬ 
horn  breeder  of  this  section  bought  nearly 
100  head  of  white  faces  in  Kansas  City 
this  Fall.  I  can  always  sell  my  grade 
yearling  or  two-year-old  steers  at  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  cent  over  the  general 
market  price.  h.  b.  howe. 

Dublin,  Va. 


A  Balanced  Ration. — I  am  well  pleased 
with  The  It.  N.-Y.  I  like  Mr.  Man¬ 
chester’s  notes,  and  on  the  teachings  of  his 
articles,  beginning  with  last  Fall.  I  tried 
to  feed  a  balanced  ration  to  my  cows — the 
result;  From  October  27.  1903,  to  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1904,  1  sold  $484.75  worth  of  milk 
at  3  '/>  cents  per  quart  from  live  grade  Hol¬ 
stein  cows;  adding  four  calves  would  make 
over  $500.  i.  d.  a. 

Calcum,  Pa. 


EASY  to  DEHORN 


Sour  cattle  with  the  KEYSTONE 
'ehornlng  knife.  Operation  per¬ 
formed  in  an  instant  with  little 
pain.  Leaves  stump  so  that  it 
heals  quickly.  The  KEYSTONE 
Dehor  ner  is  sold  on  a  money  back 
guarantee.  Send  for  free  booklet 
giving  valuable  dehorning  facts. 

M.  T.  Phillips,  Box  18,  Pomeroy, Pa. 


Stocks 
Carried  in 
all  Large  Cities. 

Awarded  Gold 
Medal  at  St.  Louis* 

Beats  50  men  with  saws. 


ICE  CUTTING  EASY 

With  Wood’s  Ice  King. 

Cuts  any 
size.  1  t 
is  faster 
than  our 


Twin  Cut 
Plow. 

Prices  right.  Catalog  E,  (80-pages) 
and  Ice  Harvesting  book,  (24-pages)  mailed  free. 

Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


IMPERIAL  ICE  PLOWS 


and  full  line  of 
Ico  Tools. 

Send  forillustrat’d  circulars 
,1.  S.  WOOD  HOUSE, 
191  Water  St.,  New  York. 


Horse  Sick? 


We  ask  only  for  an 
opportunity  to  con 
vince  you  with¬ 
out  your  risking 


ontetTtnt  BLATCHFORD’S  OLD  ENGLISH 


Tn|l|P  will  cure  indigestion,  constipation,  worms, 
I  UHIU  fevers,  colds,  and  all  the  ordinary  ailments 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Complete  list  of 
ingredients  on  every  package.  We  know-  that  this 
is  a  truly  superior  restorative.  Our  customers  are 
more  than  pleased  and  we  wish  every  practical  farmer 
would  judge  for  himself  its  appearance,  weight  and 
smell.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  free  sample, 
SPECIAL  TRIAL.  OFFER  and  testimonials. 


BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY, 
Dept.  52,  Waukegan,  Ill. 
(Established  at  Leicester,  Eng.  in  1800.) 


Separator  S 


Tubulars  Find  Gold 
in  Milk 

Good  butter  is  worth  20  to  30  cents  a 
pound.  Butter  is  worth  only  one 
cent  a  pound  as  stock  food,  yet  farm¬ 
ers  using  gravity  skimmers  —  pans 
and  cans  that  leave  half  the  cream  in 
tne  milk— feed  that  half  the  cream 
to  stock,  then  wonder  why  dairy¬ 
ing  don’t  pay. 

Can’t  find  gold  with¬ 
out  digging.  Can’t 
make  dairying  pay 
big  profits  without 
getting  all  the 
cream. 


TUBULARS 

Dig  Right  Down 


K I 


to  the  paying  level 
—  squeeze  the  last 
drop  of  cream  out  of  milk- 
make  dairying  pay.  Tubulars 
are  the  only  modern  separators. 
The  picture  shows  them.  Write  for 
catalogue  G-153. 

The  Sharpies  Co.  P.  M.  Sharpies 

Chicago,  III.  West  Chester,  Pa. 


of  the  BEERY  BIT 
LOUR  D ITS  IN  ONE 

Cnrcs  Kickers,  ltun»ways,  Pullers, 
Shyers,  cte.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Buys’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
A  Lady  can  hold  him.  Prof.  T  0  Beery,  Pleasant  11111,  Ohio. 

$100  REWARD 

for  any  case  of  colic,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  or  knotted 
cords,  recent  shoe  boils,  splints 
or  callous  that  cannot  be  per¬ 
manently  and  positively  cured, 
if  directions  are  followed,  by 

TUTTLE’S 

ELIXIR. 

It  relieves  and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bono.  Cockle  Joints, 
Scratchos,  Grosso  Heel,  Founder,  Soro  Books  and 
Shoulders,  Bruises,  Wire  Cuts,  Collar  and  Saddle  Calls. 
Pneumonia,  Distemper,  Chafed  Places,  etc.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co.,  Chicago  Fire  Department 
and  others.  Tuttlo's  American  Worm  Powders  never  fail. 
Tuttlo*s  Family  Elixir  stops  the  pains  and  aches  of  mankind 
instantly.  Our  100-page  book,  “Veterinary  Experience"  free. 

Tuttle’s  Elixir  Co..  30  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Beware  of  all  other  Elixirs .  Tuttle's  is  the  only  genuine 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  are  only  temporary  relief. 


SLOANS 

LINIMENT 


ICE 


Wade 
In  Three 

Sizes. 


CUTTING 

HORSCII  All  Steel,  Double- 
How  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  and 
outs  two  rows  at  a  time  ;  cuts  any  size  cake 
and  anv  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Docs  the  work  of  twenty  meu  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  in 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

John  Dor.ehASons,  gild  Well*  8t.,Mllwaukee,Wl». 


requires  tut  work, 
lng  tools  at  right 


Writs 

■a  for 
Free  Catalog 
•rmllklnd* 
ICE 

TOOLS, 


ICE  CUTTING 

time.  RED,  WHITE  AND  BLUE  ICE  PLOW  is* 

first  eiaae/  keen,  fast  cutter,  having  our  Patent 
Clearing  Teeth.  Specially  adapted  to  the  useof 
Price.  Low,  ^  Dairymen, 


Bntehrrs, 
Hotels  and  Farmers. 
Made  in  all  sizes. 

AMES  PLOW  COMPANY. 
MMirliet St. Boiton, Matt 


MANNYfS 
BONE  CUTTER 


BECAVSE 


MAKES 

MENS 


!t  provides  the  cheapest 
and  most  productive 
food.  Hens  can’t  help 
laying  when  fed  green 
bone.  We’ll  send  you  a 
Mann’s  Latest 
Model  on 


10  Days’ 

Free  Trial. 


i  iso  iituuby  until  Vbi 

I  satisfied  that  it  cuts  easier 
I  and  faster  ihan  any  other. 
I  f  not  return  at  our  expense. 
Isn’t  this  better  for  you  than 
to  pay  cash  in  advance  for 
a  machine  you  never  tried? 
Catalogue  free. 

F.W.MANN  CO. 

Box  15,  Milford,  Mass. 


BEST  OF  ALL 


That’s  what  users  say  about  the  great 

PRAIRIE  STATE 

Incubators  and  Brooders 

Our  illustrated  catalog  tells  why 
they  are  best.  It’s  free.  Write. 

Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.. 
Box  406,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


Successfuls 

Automatic  in  everything.  Acci¬ 
dents  irapossi- 


Succeed 
with  a 
Successful 


ble.  The  most 
chicks  hatched, 
brooded 
[best,  least  care. 

[Get  the  stand- 

rH  of  years.  Eastern  orders  have  prompt  shipment 
from  Buffalo.  Inch.  Cat.  FREE,  with  Poul.  Cat.  4o 

DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO. 
Dept.  90  Dec  Moines  la* 


tolln  how  to  make  money 

— How  to  raise  young  chicks 
for  early  springmarkets  when 
prices  are  high.  How  to  make 
a  profit  on  ducks.  How  to 
feed  for  heavy  fowls.  How 
to  make  hens  lay.  Why  not 
get  an  adequate  return  from 
poultry?  Why  not  try  modern 
methods  this  year? 

Why  not  learn  about  incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooders  from  a  firm 
who  have  been  in  business  since 
1867, and  who  know  how  to  make 
satisfactory  machines?  Write  us 
for  the  book  today.  It  is  free* 

GEO.  ERTELCO.. 
Quincy,  Ill. 


AutomaticC 

incubators  by  a  practical  man. 
Simple  and  easy  to  operate. 

THE  IDEAL 

in  a  way  that  makes 

gr  30  DAYS  T«f*L  I 

Results  guaranteed.  Send  for 
free  book  on  Incubators',  Brooders,  Poultry  and  Supplies. 

J.W.  Miller  Co.,  Box  97,  Freeport.  III. 


The  ORMAS  &  Brooders 

Low  in  price.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 

SANTA  MFC.  CO..  UG0N1ER,  INDIANA. 


THE  “GEM”  MONEY  MAKER 

hatches  chickens  at  a  lively  rate— live 
chickens  too— that  live  and  grow 
into  money.  Our  catalogue  tells  of 
“Gem”  features  no  other  Incubator 
has.  Write  for  copy  —  it  is  free. 

GEM  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Boa  434_ Dayton,  Ohio 


Fro  Catalog 


CYPHERS 

INCUBATORS 

are  guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and 
healthier  chicks  than  any  other  or 
your  money  back.  Used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  42  Government  Experi- 
mentStations.  Completecatalogand 
*  poultry  Guide,  212  pages  (8x11)  free 
if  you  sendthe  address  oftwoneigh- 
.  hors  who  keep  good  poultry  and  name 
^  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York.  Kansas  City  or  San  FrandtCO* 


STRICTLY 
^AUTOMATIC 
THROUGHOUT 


S  I  0-80  For 
I  A  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


SHOEMAKER’S  BOOK 

o»  POULTRY 

and  almanac  fur  1905,  contain.  224 
pages,  with  many  line  colored  platc.of 
fowl,  true  to  life.  It  tells  all  about  chickens, 
their  care,  diseases  and  remed  es.  All  about 
INCUILVTORS  and  how  to  operate  them. 
All  about  poultry  houses  and  how  to  build 
them  It’s  really  an  encyclopaedia  of  chicken- 
dom.  You  need  it.  Price  only  15c. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  813,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


THIS  COOKER 

makes  feed  go  twice  as  far, 
cooks  all  kinds  of  feed,  serves  a 
dozen  other  farm  purposes.  The 

Farmers’  Favorite 

Is  made  to  last ;  heaviest  strong¬ 
est  low-priced  cooker  made. 

Model  service  in  soap,  sugar,  ap¬ 
ple  muter  making,  butchering, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  today. 
L.  R.  Lewi*,  1 2  Main  St,  Cortland,  N.Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stovaa,  Water  and  Staam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
dron.,  etc.  *aT  Send  for  circulars, 
D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 
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HUMOROUS 


Mary  had  an  autocart, 

She  ran  it  through  the  briars, 

And  after  that,  ere  it  would  go, 

She  had  to  pump  the  tires. 

She  pumped  them  up  too  tight  one  day, 
’Twas  more  than  they  could  stand ; 

They  burst  and  blew  poor  Mary  to 
A  better,  happier  land. 

“What  made  the  tires  blow  Mary  so?” 

The  eager  people  cried. 

Why,  Mary  blew  the  tires,  you  know,” 

The  busted  auto  sighed. 

Credit  Lost. 

Instructor  (at  night  school)  :  “What 
are  the  chief  curses  of  American  civiliza¬ 
tion?”  Shaggy-Haired  Pupil:  'Bout  the 
same  as  the  English,  only  we  use  'em 
more  freely  in  our  common  talk  than 
they  do.  You  don’t  expect  me  to  blurt 
’em  out,  do  you?” — Chicago  Tribune. 

“Does  your  coachman  have  any  per¬ 
quisites?"  asked  Mrs.  Oldcastle.  "He  had 
one  once,”  replied  her  hostess,  “but  the 
doctor  said  it  was  brought  on  by  bein’ 
out  too  long  in  the  hot  sun.  My!  I  don’t 
know  what  I’d  do  with  a  person  around 
me  that  had  them  regular.” — Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  S  A  VIC  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  I. ow  nriccj  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERSOLL,  246  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Make  yonr  own  Fertilizer  at  small  e,ost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  1  to  40  H.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 

WILSON  BROS., Sole Bfr*.,  Dept.  N  Utiun,  F». 


SAWS 


Circular  and  Drag 
horse  powers,  sili  . 

Harder  MfgCo.,Coblcskill,N.  Y. 


Saw  Machines.'-  Also 
os,  cutters,  engines. 


Bad  weather 
has  no  effect  cn 
Amatite.  Once 
on  you  don  t  have 
to  think  aboutyout 
roofs  lot  year*. 


No  rl  iiled  labor 
!*  needed  to  put 
itdown.  It  is  rain, 
wir.d  at  d  weather 
prc<(,  and  a  fire 
re  tai  cent. 


STANDS  BEHIND 


Send  for  Free  Sample  and 
Booklet  and  learn  all  about  it. 
Barrett  manufacturing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia 

Cincinnati  St.  Louis  Allegheny 

Cleveland  Kansa*  City 
N  Orlean* 

Minneapolis 


wS  "MEND-A-RIP" 

Does  ail  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Stitching 

Does  all  kinds 
light  and 
hearj  riveting 


Will  Save  tub  Prigs  or  Itpelt 
Many  Times  a  Year.  A  Perfect 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 
To  Show  it  Mean*  n  Sale.  Agents 
mat.  from  #3  to  #15  a  day.  On. 
m’ent  made  *20  first  da.T  and  writes  to  Burry 
more  maohlnes  to  him.  Write  for  special  agents'  price. 

•T.C.Foote  Foundry  Co.,  Fredericktown,  O. 

The  Great  Agents  Supply  H ouse. 


ON  TRIAL 


DITTO’S 

Triple  Geared  Ball  Bearing 

_  Feed  Grinder 

1  for  all  kinds  of  grain.  Has  largest  capac¬ 
ity  and  runs  the  easiest.  Try  it  before 
_  you  send  your  money.  Send  forcirculars. 

Gr.  M.  DITTO,  BOX56  J oUot> 


overnment  Positions! 


a 

\J  25,568  Appointments  BSr&MSi 

ing  the  past  year.  Excellent  opportunities  fer 
young  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  by  mail  hundreds 
of  farmers’  sons  who  pass  these  examinations  and  re¬ 
ceive  appointments  to  life  positions  at  SMO  to  SltOO  a 
year.  If  you  desire  a  position  of  *his  kind,  write  for  our 
Civil  Service  Announcement  and  learn  how  you  may 
secure  it.  It  will  be  sent  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE. 


223-25  Pa.  Ave.  S.  E. 


Washington,  D.  C 
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To  the  Public 


We  desire  to  place  a  copy  of  our  1200-page  catalogue  and  Buyers' 
Guide  in  your  home  without  any  expense  to  you,  for  your  inspection  and 
approval.  If  you  will  let  us  send  you  a  catalogue,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  fill  out  the  application  blank  below  and  mall  to  us.  We  will 
then  forward  a  copy  by  return  mail,  all  charges  prepaid. 

If  you  like  o.ur  catalogue  after  you  receive  it,  if  you  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  it  in  every  particular,  if  you  decide  that  you  can  use  it  to 
your  advantage,  then  we  ask  you  to  send  us  15  cents  in  stamps  or  coin, 
as  a  guarantee  of  business  intentions  on  your  part,  but  you  will  not  be 
bound  in  any  way  to  send  us  this  15  cents  if  you  do  not  think  the  cata¬ 
logue  is  worth  it;  in  fact  you  will  be  under  no  obligation  of  any  sort. 

We  are  making  this  liberal  offer  because  we  know  that  every  man 
or  woman  who  sees  this  fine  large  catalogue  wants  one. 

we  know  you  will  want  it  when  you  see  it,  and  therefore  respect¬ 
fully  ask  you  for  an  opportunity  to  forward  the  catalogue  for  your 

inspection. 

If  Interested,  kindly  cut  out  the  application  and  mail  it  to 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  .CO. , 

Michigan  Avenue,  Madison  and  Washington  Streets, 
33  Years  World’s  Headauarters  for  Everything.  CHICAGO. 


CUT  OUT  MERE- 


Application  Blank 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Go.  ~~~~ 

Gentlemen  — I  will  be  pleased  to  accept  a  copy  of  your  Catalogue 
and  Buyers’  Guide  No.  73,  and  if  satisfactory,  agree  to  send  you  15cents 
in  stamps  or  coin  upon  receipt  of  the  Catalogue,  all  charges  paid.  It  is 
understood  that  I  will  be  under  no  obligations  to  send  you  this  15  cents 
If  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  Catalogue,  also  that  I  will  be  under  no 
obligations  to  send  you  orders.  L  M  P 


Name.. 


Postoffice _ 

E.  F.  D.  R  .  State 


THERE’LL  BE  MERRY  TIMES 

when  the  bells  begin  to  jingle.  It  will  not  be  long.  Better  make  ready  now. 
You  can  save  a  third  of  the  cost  if  you  have  us  send  you 


and  get  a  good 
one  this  time — a 
“  Monarch .” 

Our  C  atalog 
will  give  you 

a  lot  of  good,  honest  advice 
’on  niillingmethods.and  it  will 
tell  vou  just  what  kind  and  size  mill  you  need. 


A  Sleigh  Direct  from  the  Factory 

We  are  the  only  sleigh  manufacturer  that  sells  direct  to  the  user.  Buying  direct  from  the 
factory  is  taking  the  short  cut  on  the  jobbers,  dealers  aud  middlemen.  There’s  none  of  their 

prototop.,.  ANYTHING  on  runners 

for  pleasure  driving.  We  can  outfit  you  with  any  style  of  cutter,  sleigh,  speeder,  top  cutter, 
double  seated  sleigh,  bob  or  bobsleigh.  They  have  the  style  and  they’re  built  for  service. 
Hickory  gears,  steel  braces,  spring  backs  and  seats,  best  trimmings,  hand  painted  in  lead  and  oil. 

Send  for  the  Factory  Catalogue  and  See  the  Factory  Prices.  Also,  write  us  for 
Beautiful  Souvenir  Edition  of  “Snow  Bound.”  Sent  Free. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  GO.,  329  Ransom  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


•IWemake  all  kinds 
French  Burr, 
Grist  ;  Corn 
Crushers,  etc. 
any  mill  we 
days,  at  our  risk' 
and  get  mi  11- 
5prout 
p.  o.  box  263, 


ofmills — Attrition. 
Meal,  Feed  and 
Shelters. 
You  can  try 
make,  for  1  fi 
Get  ourcatalog 
wise. 

■Waldron 

MUNCY,  PA. 


Our  latest  pattern 
Pitless  Scale. 
(Patents  Pending.) 


You  Can  Save  From  S30  to  $50 

...BY  BUYING  OCR... 

“KNODIO” 

No  Pit  to  Dig.  8  inches  Over  All.  Steel  Frame. 

This  Scale  !s  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
tne  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  tree  catalogue. 

National  Pitless  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  Z.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Do  not  bo  deceived.  It  will  cost  yon  only  a  postage  stamp  to  ascertain  tin- 
facts  about  the  “Pitless”  scale  war  waged  against  us  by  McDonald  Bros.  If 
you  contemplate  purchase  of  a  scale  you  will  be  vastly  repaid  by  writing  us. 


uv*>0 


m  Ohio  Shredder  Blades 

(Patent  Applied  for) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  “Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  Blai.de  is  the  regular  "Ohio” 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  Blades  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  “Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  “Ohio”  Cutters,  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shredded  corn  perfectly.  Speed,  600 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  as  scad  the  1904  catalogue 
of  "Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  "Modern  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps.  Manufactured  by  • 

THE  SILVER  MEG.  CO.,  Sadem,  Ohio.  Established  1854. 


QUAKER  CITY 

Two  Hopper  Mill 

One  for  ear  corn,  the  other  for  small  grain.  Grinds 
ear  corn  and  small  grain  at  the  same  time  or  sep- 
ifir  arately  to  any  fineness.  Mixes 

while  grinding,  also  makes  corn 
meal  for  table  use.  We  furnish 

Special  Plates 

for  different  kinds  of  grinding. 
Built  in  eight  sizes,  one  to  twen¬ 
ty  horse  power.  Shipped  on  trial. 
_  Freight  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

TL.  1  111  Ofvmik  Pn  3*3<  Filbert  St.  Phllaileliiliin,  Pa. 

1  116  A.W.  viraUD  uO.  47  10  Canal  St.,  Chicago,  111*. 

VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 

Oldest  and  BestGrinding  Mill 
Made  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  fori,  4,8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 

TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92.  Springfield,  O. 


B0WSHER  MILLS/w 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

7  size* — 2  to  25  horse  power.  One  style  for 
windwheel  use.  (  Also  inuke  Sweep 
Grinders— Geared  and  Plain.' 

P.  N.  B0WSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Most  Useful  mu 

Grinds  ear  corn,  all  small  grains:  shells,  cuts 
feed,  etc.  Easiest  running  mill 

EVER  MADE 

Other  styles  in  full  variety,  guaranteed  by  free  trial. 
Famous  everywhere  for  making  most  economical  leea. 

*  '■  No  better  mill  made;  special  styles 

for  small  gasoline  engines.  Get 
—  new  catalogue  R 

•^5^-  Buckeye 
Feed 
Mill  Co. 


Vol  LXII1  fto  2863.  NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  10,  1904. 


QUESTIONS  FROM  A  COW  MAN. 

About  Feeding  and  Watering  Cattle. 

My  plan  for  feeding  30  milch  cows  this  Winter  is  to  give 
the  dry  gluten  and  bran  at  5  A.  M.,  and  after  milking  (at 
about  7  A.  M.)  give  one  bushel  of  corn  silage  each.  Then  till 
the  cement  manger  with  water  for  them  to  drink,  allowing 
them,  to  lie  quiet,  chew  their  cud,  drink  and  make  milk  until 
3  P.  M.,  and  give  them  a  dry  feed  of  cut  stalks,  hay  or 
green  cut  oats,  followed  by  a  grain  feed  ;  milking,  silage  and 
water  again,  allowing  them  to  take  up  the  surplus  water  with 
the  grain  and  silage  when  they  make  clean  work  of  all  left 
in  the  mangers.  I  wish  to  learn  of  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  I  can  from  others'  experience  or  judgment  in 
regard  to  this  plan  of  feeding  and  watering.  Will  this  extra 
moisture  or  water  taken  up  by  eating  their  feed  wet  produce 
a  bad  result  in  regard  to  their  not  drinking  as  much  water 
as  they  should,  or  will  both  work  together  to  make  more 
milk?  Am  I  right  in  believing  a  cow  is  doing  her  best  for 
profit  when  quiet  enough  to  chew  her  cud  for  seven  or  eight 
hours  during  the  (lay  as  well  as  in  the  night  and  while  she 
is  exercising,  eating  and  drinking  adds  to  the  expense  of  car¬ 
ing  for  her?  What  am  I  to  think  of  older  dairymen  I  have 
seen  (while  visiting  their  stables)  in  morning  who  would  make 
their  cows  get  up  (to  be  only 
looked  at)  when  lying  so  very 
Comfortable  making  milk  for 
the  owner?  Is  it  because  he 
wants  Iqss  milk  or  can  you 
give  some  better  reason  for 
teaching  our  boys  a  better  way 
to  do  than  this?  f.  d.  k. 

Corfu,  X.  Y. 

Give  Them  Exercise. 

The  inquirer  leaves  out 
what  I  think  is  one  import¬ 
ant  part  of  the  care  of  a 
dairy,  namely,  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  and  if  possible 
sunshine.  I  believe  the  rub¬ 
bing  and  licking  does  them 
good.  My  method  would  be 
about  like  this  (I  suppose 
he  can  let  off  water  not 
readily  drank)  :  3  A.  M., 
grain,  milk,  silage;  9  A.  M., 
turn  outdoors,  clean  stables, 
also  mangers;  then  a  gener¬ 
ous  feed  of  hay,  stalks  or 
early  cut  oats ;  then  stable 
and  let  alone  until  3  P.  M. ; 
then  feed  grain,  water,  milk, 
lastly  silage.  I  would  feed 
a  little  salt  once  a  day. 

There  is  another  thing  I 
have  noticed.  Some  cows 
will  get  their  teats  and 
udders  dirty,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  way  for  me  to 
clean  is  with  a  dish  of  water  and  a  cloth,  or  better,  a 
woolen  mitten.  w.  c.  l. 

Homer,  N.  Y. 

Not  Too  Much  Water. 

Unless  these  cows  have  bad  habits  1  should  milk  them 
first  tiling  in  the  morning,  then  feed  the  silage  and  the 
dry  grain  with  it.  Experience  seems  to  show  that  cows 
get  more  out  of  their  grain  when  fed  with  the  silage 
than  when  fed  alone.  After  this  turn  on  the  water. 
Feed  the  silage  and  grain  in  the  afternoon  early  enough 
to  have  it  all  cleaned  up  before  milking.  As  soon  as 
silage  is  eaten  turn  on  the  water.  After  milking  draw 
off  the  water  and  give  them  their  dry  fodder  of  hay, 
cornstalks  or  oats'.  In  this  manner  of  feeding  after 
cows  become  accustomed  to  it  there  is  no  reaching  after 
food  while  milking.  They  are  at  peace  with  themselves 
and  the  world  and  ready  to  give  down  their  milk.  The 
odor  of  silage  is  not  present  while  the  cows  are  being 
milked,  as  it  often  is  in  a  barn  where  the  silage  is 
fed  at  milking  time.  I  like  to  let  the  cow  drink  what 
she  will  after  eating  silage,  also  to  give  the  coarse 
fodder  at  night,  as  they  can  clean  up  what  they  will 


through  the  night,  and  will  eat  it  more  cleanly  than 
when  only  a  short  time  is  given  for  this  feed.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  quietness  in  the  barn  and  allowing  them  to  lie 
down  as  much  as  possible,  but  strange  to  relate,  one 
Winter  we  visited  a  number  of  herds  for  one  of  our 
experiment  stations,  staying  a  week  at  a  place  and 
keeping  careful  record  of  all  foods  fed  and  the  product 
received,  and  the  man  who  apparently  got  the  best 
results  began  to  feed  his  cows  at  4  A.  M.  and  ended  up 
at  8  P.  M.,  feeding  eight  times  through  the  day.  But 
these  cows  didn’t  stay  long  on  the  farm.  Many  shifts 
were  made.  I  do  not  believe  in  forcing  water  into 
cows.  If  they  have  access  to  water  they  will  naturally 
take  all  they  need,  and  overdoing  the  matter  by  dilut¬ 
ing  the  feed  with  water  or  excessive  salt  means  that 
she  has  to  handle  more  than  nature  normally  wants,  and 
trouble  comes  later.  h.  g.  Manchester. 

Two  Feeds  Per  Day. 

I  believe  two  meals  a  day  to  be  the  best  method  of 


foddering  cud-chewing  animals.  It  is  economical 
of  chore  time,  and  gives  a  long  period  for  rest  and 
rumination.  I  like  the  automatic  bucket  system  of 
watering  better  than  cement  mangers,  because  water 
is  always  in  reach  by  the  former  and  watering  will  not 
conflict  with  feeding;  nevertheless  that  is  a  matter  of 
personal  preference,  and  there  are  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  latter  method.  I  would  re-arrange  F.  D.  R.’s 
plan  as  follows :  Feed  one  bushel  of  corn  silage  at 
5  A.  M.,  and  put  the  grain  feed  on  it.  At  this  point 
a  local  condition  muust  be  satisfied.  If  his  year’s  stock 
of  silage  preponderates  over  his  supply  of  coarse, 
dry  fodder,  make  that  bushel  big  enough  to  carry 
the  cows  till  4  P.  M.  or  5  P.  M.,  as  he  chooses,  length¬ 
ening  the  daytime  rest  and  giving  the  water  after  this 
morning  feed  is  disposed  of.  If,  on  tlic  other  hand, 
his  supply  of  coarse,  dry  fodder  is  relatively  greater 
than  his  silage,  let  him  give  a  small  feed  of  cut  stalks, 
hay  or  oat  hay  as  soon  as  the  milking  is  done,  following 
this  with  the  water.  This  should  comnlete  the  morning 
feed,  and  the  cows  may  be  left  to  themselves  until 
perhaps  4  P.  M.,  when  the  same  routine  can  be  gone 
over  again.  If  feeding  coarse,  dry  fodder  only  once 


a  day  let  it  be  the  last  feed  at  night.  If  plenty  of  water 
is  always  accessible  it  is  doubtful  if  dry  or  moist  feed¬ 
ing,  as  distinguished  from  slop  feeding,  will  make  very 
much  difference  in  the  total  daily  water  consumed. 
However,  I  believe  that  dry  or  moist  feeding  stimu¬ 
lates  a  greater  secretion  of  saliva  than  slop  feeding,  and 
thereby  induces  more  thorough  digestion.  Still  if 
plenty  of  water  is  not  accessible  slop  feeding  may  have 
its  advantages.  E.  c.  birge. 

Pres’t.  Conn.  Dairymen’s  Ass’n. 

No  Gain  From  Wet  Food. 

The  feeder’s  preference  may  be  consulted  to  advantage. 

1  can  go  to  New  York  from  my  home  over  the  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.,  the  West  Shore,  the  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  and 
the  D.  L.  &  W. ;  I  am  in  the  city  just  the  same,  no 
matter  which  route  I  take.  Now,  there  are  many 
methods  in  cow  management  that  bring  practically  the 
same  results,  provided,  of  course,  that  they  are  founded 
upon  principles.  The  only  objection  to  feeding  before 

milking  is  the  disturbance 
while  milking,  for  usually 
we  begin  before  they  are 
done.  I  do  not  think  the 
effect  upon  milk  flow  is  ap¬ 
preciable  in  either  case. 
Whether  cows  are  fed  twice 
or  three  times  a  day  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  purely  a  matter 
of  taste  and  habit.  We  have 
practiced  both  ways ;  which¬ 
ever  practice  seems  best 
suited  is  the  one  to  follow, 
only  do  the  same  thing  each 
day.  I  am  sure  no  gain  will 
come  from  letting  water 
stand  in  front  of  them  in 
this  way,  because  constant 
breathing  upon  it  will  re¬ 
duce  its  palatabilitv.  Nor 
would  I  put  the  feed  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  water  re¬ 
maining  over.  I  may  not 
be  strictly  orthodox  upon 
this  point,  but  I  frequently 
ask  a  cow  to  get  up  (if  she 
is  a  good  one)  when  some 
one  is  with  me  looking  at 
them.  Simply  because  a 
cow  is  quiet  does  not  mean 
that  she  is  making  milk. 

I  could  name  a  herd  that 
has  for  years  given  less  than 
half  the  amount  of  milk 
produced  by  our  herd,  and  they  probably,  in  the  Sum¬ 
mer  especially,  lie  down  twice  the  number  of  hours.  The 
amount  of  water  required  by  a  milch  cow  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  individuality  first,  and  the  amount  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  taken  into  the  system.  She  will  not 
take  more  water  into  her  system  daily  by  having  her 
food  wet.  While  I  have  no  data  at  band,  it  is  an 
opinion  that  she  will  take  less.  The  facts,  however, 
concerning  milk  flow  are  that  nothing  is  gained  from 
wet  food  unless  it  in  some  way  increased  the  palatabil- 
ity,  like  cutting  and  wetting  dry  cornstalks.  Studying 
the  digestibility  of  feeds,  using  only  those  that  con¬ 
tain  the  largest  per  cent  of  net  available  nutrition,  will 
be  of  great  value.  A  cow  is  not  necessarily  fed  be¬ 
cause  she  is  full.  Again,  the  successful  feeder  is  the 
one  who  gives  uniformly  full  rations  all  the  time, 
and  not  spasmodically,  as  he  may  feel  or  the  market 
values  change.  h.  e.  cook. 

Respect  the  Cow's  Nerves. 

In  practice  we  have  been  well  pleased  with  results 
when  we  began  in  the  Fall  and  only  fed  our  cows 
twice  daily,  and  we  have  had  equally  satisfactory  re- 
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suits  when  we  fed  a  noon  ration,  or  fed  three  times 
daily.  The  important  point  is  to  use  the  same  system 
during  the  feeding  season,  for  cows  are  creatures  of 
habit,  and  it  takes  time  for  them  to  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  changes  of  any  kind.  During  the  transition 
they  shrink  in  milk  flow.  Theoretically  F.  D.  R.’s 
plan  of  feeding  cows  twice  daily  and  giving  them  a  long 
time  to  lie  down  and  ruminate,  or  chew  their  cud, 
is  in  the  line  of  economical  milk  production.  But 
while  it  is  true  that  all  exercise  takes  energy  or  burns 
up  a  certain  amount  of  fuel  in  the  form  of  assimilated 
food,  and  detracts  to  some  extent  from  the  cow’s  ability 
to  produce  milk;  yet  if  F.  D.  R.  is  a  close  observer 
he  will  notice  that  in  practice  it  is  hard  to  detect,  at 
the  pail,  the  effect  of  a  limited  amount  of  physical 
exercise.  Just  how  much  exercise  a  cow  should  have  is 
an  open  question.  What  does  affect  the  cow  seri¬ 
ously  is  excitement  or  annoyance  of  any  kind.  If  we 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  cow  has  two  nervous  sys¬ 
tems — the  one  under  control  of,  and  acting  in  harmony 
with,  the  will,  the  other,  the  sympathetic,  causing  the 
organs  of  the  body  to  perform  their  work  without  effort 
on  her  part,  we  shall  readily  see  why  annoyance  is  far 
more  serious  than  exercise.  The  one  set  of  nerves 
comes  in  play  when  the  cow  wills  to  eat,  or  walk,  or 
kick,  while  the  other  causes  the  heart  to  beat,  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract  to  perform  its  functions,  the  udder  to 
secrete,  etc.  We  all  know  how  a  fright  affects  the 
action  of  the  heart,  or  how  anxiety  or  excitement  affects 
the  appetite  or  hinders  digestion.  So  with  the  cow. 
Anything  that  annoys  her  is  sure  to  interfere  with  the 
working  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body  and  will 
affect  the  milk  flow.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  dairy  that 
produces  heavily  if  the  cows  are  in  the  habit  of  being 
fed  a  little  and  often.  Every  time  anyone  steps  into 
the  stable  they  jump  up  and  call  or  look  with  anxious 
expectancy  for  something  to  eat.  It  is  the  anxiety 
rather  than  the  exercise  that  has  a  deleterious  effect. 
Better  have  them  lie  quietly  and  chew  the  cud.  Still, 
while  I  would  not  awaken  a  baby  just  so  a  curious 
neighbor  or  friend  could  see  it,  still  I  must  confess  to 
very  little  compunction  about  gently  driving  up  a  fine 
1  lolstein  cow  for  some  one  to  admire.  Within  two 
minutes  she  should  be  busy  again  chewing  her  cud. 
Having  had  no  personal  experience  with  feeding  cows 
wet  feed,  I  could  not  give  any  positive  statement.  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  say  that  it  would  not  materially  affect 
the  amount  of  water  the  cow  would  take  into  her  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  24  hours.  The  only  questions  that  would 
present  themselves  to  me  would  be :  “Am  I  compell¬ 
ing  the  cow  to  eat  dirt  and  filth  that  may  have  got  into 
the  manger  with  the  feed?”  and  “Do  the  cows  show  a 
preference  for  cither  the  wet  or  dry  feed?”  For  some 
reason  the  question  of  palatability  of  the  foods  cuts  an 
important  figure  at  the  pail,  and  it  always  pays  to  cater 
to  the  cow  in  these  matters.  E.  t. 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

An  Interesting  Feeding  Test. 

After  consulting  a  number  of  the  best  feeders  about 
here,  I  find  only  a  few  who  approve  of  allowing  seven 
or  eight  hours’  time  during  the  day  for  a  cow  to  “chew 
her  cud  and  make  milk.”  Our  own  practice  is  to  give 
the  last  feed  in  the  morning  at  about  nine  o’clock,  when 
the  cows  are  watered,  and  not  feed  again  till  3  or  3  :30 
in  the  afternoon,  thus  giving  four  or  five  hours  be¬ 
tween  the  finish  of  the  morning’s  feed  and  the  afternoon 
feeding.  So  few  of  the  dairymen  in  this  vicinity  have 
tried  long  periods  between  feeds  that  evidence  is  hard 
to  get.  I  remember  one  test  some  years  ago.  One  of 
two  neighbors  fed  his  cows  only  twice  a  day,  while 
the  other  fed  at  frequent  intervals.  The  one  who  fed 
in  two  feeds  got  his  cattle  through  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition,  but  this  was  not  a  Winter  dairy.  One  other 
farmer  that  I  know  feeds  only  twice  a  day,  and  ap¬ 
proves  the  plan.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  all  who  have 
approximated  the  plan  of  feeding  set  forth  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  approve.  One  other  instance  I  want  to  mention. 
There  is  a  test  going  on  in  this  town  that  bids  fair  to 
become  one  of  prominence.  Dr.  Evans  entered  two 
Guernsey  heifers  for  advanced  registry  last  Spring. 
Both  are  likely  to  complete  the  test  in  a  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  They  are  fed  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
at  six  at  night,  with  no  feed  between.  The  doctor  thinks 
the  cows  would  not  do  so  well  if  fed  oftener.  One  of 
them  is  making  a  phenomenal  record,  producing  over 
400  pounds  of  butter  the  first  seven  months.  Should  she 
continue  to  perform  as  well  the  remainder  of  the  year 
her  record  will  surpass  any  yet  made  by  any  animal  of 
any  breed  at  the  age  of  two  years.  As  regards  grain 
fed  in  water,  I  have  had  too  little  experience  to  say 
much  about  it.  Some  years  ago,  when  making  butter 
on  the  farm,  we  fed  grain  wet  in  skim-milk,  and  got 
most  excellent  results,  but  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  the 
method  of  feeding;  in  fact,  I  strongly  suspect  it  was  the 
use  of  skim-milk  that  made  results  so  good.  Some 
two  years  ago  we  fed  malt  sprouts,  and  gave  them  a 
good  soaking  for  12  hours.  We  thought  favorably  of 


that  feed.  Further  than  this  I  have  always  considered 
feeding  grain  dry  the  best  method.  h.  h.  lyon. 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

ALL  ABOUT  LIMOID  AND  KEROSENE. 

An  Interview  with  Prof.  C.  P.  Close. 

Since  The  R.  N.-Y.  began  mentioning  the  K.-L.  (kcr- 
osene-limoid)  mixtures,  a  number  of  questions  have 
been  asked  regarding  them.  The  questions  and  an¬ 
swers  are  given  herewith. 

How  is  limoid  made? 

The  magnesian  stone  lime  is  run  through  a  grinder 
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which  reduces  it  to  a  coarse  powder  or  ground  lime. 
The  ground  lime  passes  to  a  mixer  and  slaker  where 
just  enough  water  is  added  and  mixed  into  it  to  dry- 
slake  it  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which  is  the  limoid.  This 
is  passed  through  an  airblast  sifter,  which  takes  out 
whatever  lumps  and  unslaked  particles  are  present. 

Can  the  fruit  grower  substitute  ordinary  lime  for 
limoid  ? 

Some  recent  tests  show  that  a  good  grade  of  stone 
lime  answers  this  purpose  admirably,  provided  it  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  dry-slaked.  Compared  with  limoid  it  absorbs 
an  equal  amount  of  kerosene,  but  makes  a  little  coarser 
“sloppy  mass”  when  mixed  with  kerosene;  it  makes 
equally  good  K.-L.  and  flows  as  easily  through  a  Ver- 
morel  or  “Mistry”  nozzle  without  clogging. 

Will  the  use  of  stone  lime  dry-slaked  reduce  the 
cost  of  K.-L.? 

That  depends  upon  the  price  of  lime.  Limoid  re¬ 
tails  for  about  $10  per  ton  in  Delaware. 

Is  it  necessary  to  have  lime  containing  magnesia,  that 
is,  will  a  pure  lime  make  good  K.-L.  ? 

Some  recent  tests  with  a  good  grade  of  stone  lime 
containing  less  than  five  per  cent  of  magnesia  made 
as  good  K.-L.  in  every  apparent  respect  as  did  the  mag¬ 


nesian  lime.  From  this  is  seems  that  magnesia  is  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

What  proportion  of  limoid  is  magnesia? 

About  one-third. 

How  do  you  dry-slake  stone  lime? 

Break  the  lumps  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  walnuts; 
spread  them  on  a  tight  floor  and  sprinkle  a  small  amount 
of  hot  water  over  them ;  stir  with  a  hoe  and  add  a  little 
more  water.  Endeavor  to  moisten  the  surface  of  each 


lump  and  as  soon  as  the  slaking  action  begins  draw 
the  lime  into  a  heap  and  in  a  short  time  much  of  it 
should  break  down  into  powder.  Run  this  through 
a  fine  sieve  and  reject  everything  but  the  very  finest 
powder.  The  coarse  portion  may  be  moistened  again 
and  heaped  up  as  before.  Practice  on  a  small  amount 
and  be  careful  about  adding  too  much  water;  the  slak¬ 
ing  powder  must  be  absolutely  dry.  If  it  is  slightly 
moist,  50  per  cent  more  of  it  will  be  required,  and  it 
will  not  make  a  satisfactory  mixture. 

\\  hat  three  precautions  are  necessary  in  making 
K.-L.  with  dry-slaked  lime? 

Have  the  lime  absolutely  dry;  have  it  reduced  to  the 
finest  kind  of  powder;  agitate  the  mixture  from  one  to 
two  minutes  longer  than  when  limoid  is  used. 

Is  it  desirable  to  use  caustic  soda  with  K.-L.? 

Caustic  soda  has  been  used  in  a  20  per  cent  mixture, 
and  an  exceedingly  fine-grained  product  resulted.  This 
was  sprayed  on  apple  and  peach  trees  November  21. 
1  he  only  objection  to  it  was  the  caustic  action  of  the 
mixture  upon  the  hands  and  face. 

How  long  will  the  K.-L.  stick  to  the  trees? 

I  hat  depends  upon  the  weather;  heavy  rains  might 
wash  most  of  it  off  in  a  week’s  time,  but  usually  this 
does  not  occur.  We  have  had  some  stick  to  the 
trees  for  two  or  three  months.  The  length  of  time  it 
adheres  to  the  tree  is  probably  not  very  important,  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  do  its  deadly  work  on  the  San  Jose 
scale  within  48  hours  after  being  applied,  although 
many  insects  do  not  shrivel  and  dry  up  sooner  than  10 
or  12  days.  The  important  point  is  to  spray  thor¬ 
oughly  and  cover  every  insect  with  the  mixture. 

Do  you  think  20  per  cent  or  25  per  cent  K.-L.  will 
kill  all  of  the  San  Jose  scale  it  covers? 

\  es,  I  certainly  think  so,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  Some 
of  the  tough,  well-protected  individuals  might  die  like 
a  certain  German’s  wife  did,  or  rather  did  not.  One 
morning  between  puffs  at  his  pipe,  the  German  greeted 
the  attending  physician  by  saying:  '‘Last  night” — puff, 
puff— "my  wife”— puff,  puff— “she  died”— puff,  puff — “al¬ 
most.” 

Have  you  done  any  spraying  this  Fall  with  25  per 
cent  K.-L.? 

Yes,  on  three  pear  trees  which  were  badly  infested 
with  San  Jose  scale.  The  trees  were  pruned,-  that  is, 
surplus  branches  were  cut  out  and  the  others  headed 
back  a  little.  One  tree  was  sprayed  with  ordinary 
K.-L..  the  second  with  K.-L.  using  rosin  soap  for  an 
adhesive,  and  the  third  with  K.-L.  made  with  dry- 
slaked  lime.  The  spraying  was  done  at  midday  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  November  12.  During  the  night  there  came  a 
terrific  rain,  snow  and  windstorm  of  about  24  hours’ 
duration.  On  the  northwest  side  of  the  limbs  and 
trunks  where  the  storm  beat  violently  the  mixture  and 
scales  were  washed  off.  The  K.-L.  seemed  to  have 
soaked  into  the  scale  coverings  enough  to  loosen  them, 
and  the  beating  rain  washed  them  off.  On  the  other 
side  the  spray  adhered  well,  with  a  slight  difference 
in  favor  of  K.-L.  with  rosin  soap.  A  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  trees  on  November  25  failed  to  detect  any 
scale  insects  that  could  with  certainty  be  said  to  be 
alive.  There  was  perhaps  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent 
which  had  not  yet  discolored  or  dried  up  enough  to  be 
absolutely  pronounced  dead,  but  the  others,  more  than 
1)9  per  cent,  were  dead  and  dried  up. 

Would  you  spray  peach  trees  in  the  Fall?  If  so,  with 
what  strength  K.-L.? 

Yes,  especially  if  the  infestation  is  more  than  very 
slight.  I  should  use  20  per  cent  K.-L. ;  have  recently 
made  some  tests  with  15,  20  and  25  per  cent  K.-L.  on 
peaches.  On  peach  trees  sprayed  with  15  per  cent  K.-L. 
in  August  neither  the  fruit  buds  nor  leaf  buds  were  in¬ 
jured,  and  the  foliage  was  only  slightly  injured. 

Can  K.-L.  be  satisfactorily  made  with  a  hoe,  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Hope  Farm  man  on  page  815? 

I  am  now  ready  to  admit  that  good  K.-L.  can  be  made 
with  a  hoe,  provided  the  mixture  is  agitated  most  vig¬ 
orously  and  violently.  Since  reading  page  815  I  have 
made  20  per  cent  K.-L.,  agitating  it  three  minutes,  five 
minutes  and  seven  minutes  respectively,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  time  made  no  difference  in  the  mixtures;  they 
were  all  equally  good  and  held  the  kerosene  perfectly. 
However,  use  a  spray  pump  for  this  purpose  if  possible. 

When  a  drop  of  kerosene  emulsion  strikes  a  limb  it 
spreads  on  the  bark  very  noticeably ;  does  K.-L.  spread 
in  the  same  way? 

It  does.  It  will  spread  from  one-sixteenth  to  four 
or  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  from  where  the  spray 
strikes  the  bark.  c.  p.  close. 

Delaware. 


A  WINDMILL  AUTO. — The  picture  shown  at  Fi 
407,  this  page,  is  redrawn  from  an  engraving  in  Popular 
Mechanics.  Farm  Implement  News  thus  describes  the 
“auto” : 

The  frame  on  which  the  tower  is  built  is  a  triangle,  the 
center  beam  is  a  2x0,  12  feet  long,  resting  on  the  guide 
wheels  at  the  front  and  on  the  axle  at  the  rear.  Two 
2x4’s  extend  from  this  beam  at  about  half  the  distance  to 
the  outside  of  the  rear.  Ten  inches  in  front  of  the  axle 
is  another  2x0  extending  crosswise  and  resting  on  the  beam 
and  side  bars,  thereby  forming  a  triangle  that  will  not  rock. 
Two  legs  of  the  tower  rest  on  each  beam.  The  wheel  is  au 
S-foot  steel  pumper,  remodeled  into  a  geared  mill  by  using 
some  old  gear.  The  windmill  is  all  built  of  old  gear,  and 
it  was  quite  a  task  to  find  the  right  sizes  and  kinds.  At 
first  the  vane  was  used,  but  as  this  would  not  hold  the 
wheel  in  the  wind  when  it  was  pulling  hard,  the  gear  was  at¬ 
tached  in  such  a  manner  that  now  the  wheel  cau  be  regu¬ 
lated  with  the  left  hand  and  the  speed  also.  There  are 
times  when  both  hands  are  needed,  and  so  a  screw  is  used 
for  a  steering  device  and  it  will  stay  where  it  is  set. 

This  machine  runs  best  against  the  wind.  Of  course, 
it  will  move  sidewise  to  the  wind  or  with  it,  but  always 
the  best  against  it.  In  a  good  wind  it  will  move  about 
three  miles  an  hour  and  it  could  be  made  to  run  faster. 

The  machine  is  12  feet  long,  9  feet  wide  and  12  feet 
high,  weighing  about  800  pounds..  The  inventor  does  not 
take  the  machine  on  the  road  often,  as  it  frightens  horses. 
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RESULTS  FROM  SPRAYING  VINE  CROPS. 

Experience  in  a  Trucking  Section. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK.— Now  that  the  truck¬ 
ing  season  is  practically  over,  the  various  Winter  crops 
gathered  and  stored,  we  naturally  take  a  general  re¬ 
view  of  the  year's  work,  determining  as  accurately  as 
possible  what  have  been  our  most  profitable  lines  of 
work  during  the  year  just  past,  and.  more  important 
still,  what  is  the  most  promising  feature  for  another 
season.  Our  thoughts  turn  to  the  new  and  possibly  ex¬ 
perimental  phases  of  our  work.  Which  has  paid  us  in 
dollars  and  cents?  To  the  study  of  which  should  we 
devote  our  leisure  Winter  hours?  Which  promises  most 
for  the  future?  Right  in  this  line  there  probably  is 
nothing  more  timely  than  the  spraying  of  cantaloupes, 
melons  and  cucumbers  to  prevent  the  fungus  diseases 
which  have  developed  so  disastrously  during 
recent  years.  The  experience  of  the  trucking 
interests  in  this  particular  line  of  work  is 
quite  limited,  covering  only  two  or  three 
years  at  the  best,  consequently  anything  T 
may  say  must  be  taken,  not  as  definite  con¬ 
clusions,  but  merely  the  recital  of  a  very 
limited  experience,  or  of  thoughts,  more  or 
less  practical,  suggested  by  this  experience. 

BORDEAUX  MIXTURE  FOR  BLIGHT. 

— That  the  blight  on  vine  truck  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  frequent  applications  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  Mixture  (4  parts  copper  sulphate  to 
six  parts  of  lime)  is  practically  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  During  the  past  year  I  have  kept  in 
touch  with  several  sprayed  patches,  and  I 
find  that  the  success  of  the  treatment  is  in¬ 
sured,  but  the  degree  of  success  depends 
wholly  upon  the  thoroughness  practiced. 

Those  spraying  once,  twice  or  three  times 
during  the  season  derived  proportional  bene¬ 
fit  from  their  work ;  whereas  those  spraying 
every  week  kept  their  vines  until  the  plant  had  run 
its  full  course.  Thus  the  question  seems  to  be  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  spraying  is  actually  necessary.  If 
two  applications  paid  better  than  one,  and  three  better 
than  two,  how  long  and  how  often  will  it  pay  to  keep 
it  up?  Is  it  necessary  to  do  it  every  week,  as  prac¬ 
ticed  in  some  fields?  The  answers  to  these  questions 
must  of  necessity  be  somewhat  indefinite.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  weather  conditions  determine  the 
frequency  of  the  applications.  An  application  should 
be  made  after  each  rain,  or,  in  other  words,  keep  the 
plant  covered  all  the  time. 

WHEN  BEGUN. — The  general  opinion  has  been  that 
the  spraying  need  not  be  commenced  until  the  plants 
are  beginning  to  run,  when  they  are  a  foot  or  so  in 
diameter,  but  from  our  experience  of  last  season,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  shall  begin  earlier 
m  the  life  of  the  plant.  We  have  had  the 
necessity  of  this  driven  home  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment.  Watermelon  plants  treated  with 
Bordeaux  when  the  vines  were  from  one  to 
three  feet  long  did  not  live  to  mature  their 
full  crop  of  fruit,  whereas  some  treated  much 
younger,  before  the  vines  began  to  run  at  all, 
lived  until  they  were  killed  by  frost.  Al¬ 
though  a  single  experiment  of  this  character 
is  not  conclusive,  yet  its  significance  cannot 
be  ignored.  Consequently  next  year  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  begin  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well 
above  ground,  and  spray  regularly  every  10 
days.  How  late  in  the  life  of  the  plant  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  spraying  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  experiment  as  yet.  Those  most  thor¬ 
ough  in  the  work  have  kept  it  up  as  long  as 
there  was  anything  green  left  to  spray.  But 
the  practical  time  to  cease  spraying  must  be 
determined  by  actual  experiment. 

STYLE  OF  SPRAYER.— In  this  early 
spraying,  when  the  plants  are  small,  the 
knapsack  sprayer  seems  the  most  economical 
and  practical.  As  the  plants  become  too 
large  for  this  to  be  profitably  done,  we  must 
look  to  some  power  spraying  process,  and 
right  here  comes  the  difficult  point  in  spray¬ 
ing  vine  crops,  that  of  the  mechanical  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  mixture.  The  majority  of  those  in 
this  section  used  an  ordinary  power  potato  sprayer, 
driving  astride  of  every  fourth  row  in  cantaloupes. 
This  is  practical  enough  until  the  vines  begin  to  meet 
from  row  to  row,  and  the  advocates  of  this  method 
claimed  that  it  did  no  great  harm  even  then.  Another 
method,  and  the  one  used  on  our  farms,  was  to  have 
a  road  every  40  feet  and  then  have  an  extension  pipe 
of  20  feet  supported  by  guy  rods  from  the  spray  wagon ; 
then  drive  around  each  40-foot  block,  doing  20  feet 
from  each  side.  This  leaves  the  roads  something 
thicker  than  is  necessary  for  carting  off  the  crop  later 
on,  but  by  planting  some  other  crop,  that  you  can 
drive  astride  of,  in  these  roads  you  do  not  sacrifice 
much  ground. 

COST  OF  APPLICATION.— The  cost  of  this  spray¬ 


ing  is  not  as  great  as  at  first  thought  we  might  sup¬ 
pose.  About  $1  per  acre  for  each  application  will  cover 
the  expense.  Of  course  this  depends  somewhat  upon 
how  large  a  scale  the  operation  is  on.  and  how  well 
equipped  you  are.  But  with  any  ordinarily  modern  ap¬ 
pliance  the  above  will  cover  the  entire  cost.  The  con¬ 
clusions  derived  from  this  year’s  experience  in  spraying 
cantaloupes  and  other  cucurbs  are  necessarily  some¬ 
what  indefinite.  Yet  we  are  convinced*  that  our  labor 
and  trouble  were  well  repaid.  We  made  five  applica¬ 
tions,  and  while  the  result  was  not  all  that  we  hoped 
for,  yet  the  difference  between  the  sprayed  and  un¬ 
sprayed  parts  of  our  field  was  sufficient  to  give  a  large 
margin  on  the  work  of  spraying. 

NECESSARY  FACTORS. — In  summing  up  there 
are  a  few  points  I  wish  to  emphasize.  All  work  of 


A  GROUP  OF  MERINO  SHEEP.  Fig.  400. 

this  character  must  be  thorough.  The  object  is  to 
keep  the  plant  so  well  covered  with  Bordeaux  that  the 
spores  of  fungi  cannot  find  a  lodging  place  on  it.  'Thus 
the  success  of  the  work  depends  upon  the  thorough¬ 
ness  practiced,  and  will  be  in  proportion  to  it.  From 
the  experience  of  this  season,  it  is  evident  that  the 
spraying  should  be  begun  early  in  the  life  of  the 
plant.  The  cost  of  this  work  is  not  at  all  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  benefit  derived  from  it.  The  few  addi¬ 
tional  dollars  spent  in  spraying  an  acre  will  probably 
double  the  returns.  Joseph  bartox. 

Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

CARING  FOR  THE  MANURE  CROP. 

CONSERVING  FERTILITY.— This  saying,  “We 
never  miss  the  water  till  the  well  goes  dry,”  is  very 
applicable  to  the  fertility  of  the  farms  in  this  country. 


Mr  *£ 


BREAKFAST  FOR  THE  FEA  THERED  BOARDERS.  Fig.  410. 


nure  pile  due  to  all  causes,  such  as  washing,  leaching, 
rapid  decomposition,  etc.,  and  how  well  that  little 
trouble  is  compensated,  it  would  change  the  present 
conditions  on  many  a  farm,  lift  some  mortgages,  and 
restore  prosperity  to  many  who  are  no  better  off  on 
January  1  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

TWO  METHODS.— Now,  how  care  for  the  ma¬ 
nure  crop?  First:  Draw  it  from  the  pens  and  stalls 
and  spread  it  upon  the  fields  and  meadows  at  once. 
This  is  now  done  on  many  farms  of  niy  acquaintance, 
and  the  results  commend  the  practice.  The  soil  thus 
comes  in  close  touch  with  the  manure  and  immediately 
fixes  (holds)  the  valuable  compounds  as  fast  as  they 
are  formed  by  decomposition  and  leaching.  Second: 
Where  the  first  is  not  practicable,  as  is  often  the  case 
during  cold  weather  on  many  farms,  the  manure  must 
be  stored,  and  thus  the  difficulties  of  pre¬ 
venting  losses  from  it  are  increased.  The 
excrement  of  animals  begins  to  decompose 
just  as  soon  as  expelled.  Certain  bacteria 
are  voided  with  the  urine  and  excrement, 
which  begin  the  work  of  decay  at  once.  We 
want  the  manure  to  decompose,  but  not  too 
rapidly,  as  it  is  then  more  difficult  to  catch 
and  hold  the  escaping  ammonia  and  other 
compounds  formed  by  the  process  of  de¬ 
composition.  Since  decay  begins  at  once  our 
work  of  preservation  must  begin  in  the  stall 
and  pen. 

USE  OF  ABSORBENTS.— Much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  the  value  of 
special  substances,  such  as  plaster,  kainit, 
acid  phosphate,  etc.,  in  preventing  the  escape 
of  nitrogen  compounds.  As  to  the  use  of 
plaster,  I  refer  you  to  my  article  on  page 
762.  Kainit  or  acid  phosphate  will  add  some 
value  to  the  manure,  but  they  must  be  kept 
from  contact  with  the  feet  of  animals.  In 
my  limited  experience  and  in  some  late  experiments 
their  value  for  such  use  is  questioned.  By  a  wise  use  of 
absorbents  and  a  controlled  rate  of  decomposition  the 
losses  from  volatilization  can  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Peat,  moss,  earth,  litter,  etc.,  are  the  best  ab¬ 
sorbents.  'These  hold  the  valuable  liquid  parts  and  re¬ 
duce  the  losses  from  fermentation.  It  is  a  fact  that  a 
thin  covering  of  soil  over  a  decomposing  compound  will 
catch  all  escaping  ammonia,  and  this  is  the  principal 
thing  to  catch. 

COVERING  THE  MANURE. — The  question  of  the 
value  of  a  covering  for  the  manure  heap  is  still  un¬ 
settled.  From  an  experiment  on  this  point,  conducted 
by  myself  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  I  con¬ 
cluded  that  no  shed  for  covering  manure  ever  paid 
for  itself.  Prof.  Storer  and  Prof.  Jeffery  are  of  a 
similar  opinion.  Of  course  if  the  manure  is  where 
heavy  rains  can  wash  it  down  a  hill  into  a 
creek  fully  one-half  its  value  will  be  lost. 
A  shed  would  be  very  profitable  in  such  a 
case.  If  a  shed  be  used  rain  water  is  better 
to  apply  than  a  hose,  as  it  contains  some 
nitrogen,  and  is  usually  warmer  than  water 
from  a  hose.  Put  the  manure  in  a  dished 
yard  away  from  the  dripping  eaves  and  where 
it  cannot  be  washed  away  or  leached  beyond 
recovery.  Keep  it  in  a  constant  state  of 
moisture  and  compactness  to  prevent  too 
rapid  decomposition.  Mix  in  enough  ab¬ 
sorbents  to  extend  it,  hold  the  fertilizing 
constituents  as  fast  as  formed  and  to  con¬ 
trol  the  rate  of  decomposition.  Sprinkle  on 
what  ashes  you  have  to  conserve  the  moisture 
and  assist  in  decomposition.  These  done 
and  the  manure  will  suffer  but  little  loss. 
Let  no  one  infer  from  what  I  have  said 
that  fermentation  should  be  stopped  in  the 
manure  pile.  Fermentation  uncontrolled 
causes  serious  losses,  but  when  properly  con¬ 
trolled  it  increases  the  fertilizing  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  manure.  So-called  firefanging  is 
easily  stopped  by  the  sprinkling  on  of  water. 
Water  lowers  the  temperature,  excludes  some 
of  the  air  and  thus  arrests  too  rapid  fer¬ 
mentation.  All  manure  should  be  kept  moist. 


Virgin  soils  have  produced  banner  crops  year  after 
year  in  the  past,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
dig  up  the  surface  and  scafter  on  the  seed.  This  great 
supply  of  plant  foods  has  been  removed  and  wasted  in 
many  instances  by  a  careless  handling  of  the  manure, 
together  with  the  selling  off  of  grain,  meat  and  hay. 
Farmers  are  just  waking  up  to  this  awful  source  of 
waste,  and  are  inquiring  how  to  prevent  it.  Manure 
has  been  and  still  is  by  many  looked  upon  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  farm  waste,  the  same  as  the  debris  about  a  newly- 
constructed  building.  Farmers  should  get  riel  of  such 
an  idea,  and  look  upon  the  manure  as  t  farm  product, 
to  be  cared  for  just  as  much  as  a  crop  of  corn  or  wheat. 
In  fact,  a  well-kept  manure  heap  is  a  sure  sign  of 
thrift  and  success  on  any  farm.  If  farmers  realized 
how  little  trouble  it  is  to  prevent  losses  from  the  ma¬ 


espeeially  that  which  is  naturally  dry,  such  as  horse  and 
sheep  dung.  _  a.  b.  Rogers. 

HANDLING  FARM  PRODUCE.—!  market  the 
product  of  my  farm,  butter,  hogs,  poultry,  eggs,  pota¬ 
toes,  etc.,  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  where  I  go  once  each 
week  with  produce  of  my  own  and  other  farms.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  express  charges  are  too  high,  although  they  as 
a  rule  give  good  accommodation  and  satisfaction.  I 
have  handled  butter,  etc.,  for  nearly  seven  years.  I  take 
the  goods  here,  sell  them  and  return  the  money  for  a 
commission  of  one  cent  on  butter,  one-half  cent  per 
pound  on  hogs  and  other  things  in  proportion.  I  haul 
the  produce  20  miles  and  deliver  it  to  customers;  then 
load  for  return  with  anything  that  I  have  orders  for 
from  a  sewing  machine  needle  to  a  barrel  of  molasses. 
My  charges  are  usually  slightly  under  the  express  rates. 

New  York.  w.  j.  b. 
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FARMERS  CLUB 

|  livery  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  o£  (lie  writer  to  In¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
■our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
•questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
•separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Apples  for  Michigan. 

•T.  J.  (!.,  Hurl  ford,  Mich. — AY  hat  is  t  lie  best 
red  long  keeping  Winter  apple  to  set  in  this 
soil  (a  light  sandy  soil)?  Chicago  is  our 
market.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Baxter 
and  Boikon  apples?  Are  they  good,  red  Win¬ 
ter  apples  for  this  soil  and  climate?  Baldwin 
and  Greening  do  well  here.  We  are  interested 
in  chestnuts;  what  fertilizer  should  be  used 
to  make  them  grow? 

Ans. — In  my  opinion  the  Sutton  is  the 
apple  that  should  be  planted  all  over 
Michigan,  where  a  long-keeping,  red, 
VV  inter  apple  is  wanted.  The  tree  grows 
well,  bears  abundantly  and  regularly,  and 
the  fruit  is  of  good  size  and  shape,  being 
much  like  Baldwin  in  these  respects,  but 
is  better  in  flavor.  Baxter  is  a  red  Win¬ 
ter  apple,  but  has  not  yet  proved  its 
value  as  a  late  keeper  sufficiently  to  war¬ 
rant  extensive  planting.  Boiken  is  a  late 
keeper,  yellowish  green  with  red  cheek; 
rather  acid,  but  a  good  culinary  apple. 
Chestnut  trees  require  the  same  kinds  of 
manure  that  cause  other  trees  to  flourish. 

Packing  Apples  In  Sand. 

A.  H.  F„  Pocomoke,  Md. — Do  you  know 
anything  about  packing  apples  in  sand  for 
\\  inter  keeping,  and  can  it  bo  done  success¬ 
fully?  That  is,  wifi  it  keep  apples  from  rot¬ 
ting  by  packing  them  in  barrels  with  sand  so 
they  will  not  touch  each  other?  Do  you  know 
of  any  one  experimenting  with  apples  in  this 
manner,  here  in  southern  Maryland? 

Ans. —  1  lie  idea  of  keeping  apples  and 
Other  fruits  by  packing  them  in  sand 
is  an  old  one,  and  is,  in  fact,  only  a  slight 
modification  of  the  old  farm  practice  of 
storing  apples  and  various  vegetables  in 
pits.  Its  efficacy  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  fairly  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity,  together  with  a  slight 
separation  of  the  specimens  from  one  an¬ 
other,  so  that  an  occasional  decayed  speci¬ 
men  does  not  quickly  infect  its  neighbors, 
rile  lilan  works  very  well  with  sweet 
potatoes  or  other  similar  vegetables,  but 
appears  to  lie  less  effective  with  the  fruits, 
in  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who 
now  attempts  to  store  in  this  way  where 
a  fairly  good  farmhouse  cellar  is  avail¬ 
able  for  storage  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Some  years  ago  a  man  informed  me  that 
lie  had  shipped  tomatoes  from  Florida, 
packed  in  sand,  in  boxes  that  were  prac¬ 
tically  airtight,  and  lie  felt  sure  that  lie 
could  hold  such  fruits  for  long  periods, 
even  in  warm  weather,  packed  in  this 
way.  We  co-operated  with  him  in  some 
tests  in  cherries,  but  the  period  of  dura¬ 
bility  was  hardly  longer  than  with  the 
fruit  exposed  to  the  same  temperatures 
in  the  open  air.  1  think  your  correspond¬ 
ent  would  be  more  successful  in  holding 
apples  if  he  would  wrap  them  individually 
with  paper  and  pack  them  in  tight  barrels 
or  boxes,  storing  in  a  cool  and,  prefer¬ 
ably,  rather  damp  cellar  than  lie  would 
by  packing  in  sand.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  in  southern  Maryland  who  has 
tested  this  method.  wm.  a.  taylor. 

Inoculation  for  Alfalfa. 

II.  It.  A'.,  Arid,  Pa. — I  read  with  interest, 
from  time  to  time  the  Alfalfa  reports  in  The 
K.  N.-Y..  i  have  been  experimenting  with 
Alfalfa  the  three  past  seasons  and  have  now 
some  Alfalfa  plants  with  roots  30  inches  long 
and  two  years'  growth,  but  it  seems  difficult 
to  get  a  good  even  stand  here  in  Wayne  Co., 
I’a.  My  mind  has  been  very  much  occupied 
with  inoculating  the  soil  with  (he  Alfalfa 
germ.  It  certainly  seems  too  expensive  to 
send  west  for  Alfalfa  soil  and  sow  on  eastern 
soil.  The  following  is  a  plan  which  I  thought 
of  trying,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
or  some  of  Tiik  It.  N.-Y.  readers  what  is 
thought  of  the  plan  :  I  have  a  swamp  of  rich 
black  muck.  I  concluded  to  draw  on  a  dry 
place  sufficient  of  this  muck  to  make  a  bed  20 
feet  square  and  two  feet  deep  ;  mix  with  it 
sufficient  newly  slaked  lime  thoroughly  to  sub¬ 
due  all  weeds  and  grasses,  then  at  the  proper 
season  sow  on  some  good  commercial  fertil¬ 
izer,  and  sufficient  Alfalfa  seed  to  make  a 
heavy  stand  ;  when  six  or  eight  inches  high 
clip  it  and  so  on  during  the  season,  letting  the 
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clippings  lie  on  the  bed.  The  following  Rail 
plow  down  (he  Alfalfa,  and  the  following 
Spring  work  entire  bed  thoroughly  and  spread 
it  on  about  two  acres  of  well  prepared  soil 
for  Alfalfa.  Would  this  be  sufficient  to  inoc¬ 
ulate  with  the  Alfalfa  germ?  Would  it  be 
any  benefit  to  purchase  Alfalfa  hay  by  the 
carload  and  save  the  manure  for  Alfalfa 
growing  the  following  Spring? 

Ans. — You  do  not  need  to  send  to  the 
Far  West  for  Alfalfa  soil.  There  are 
many  acres  of  good  Alfalfa  around 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere.  At 
first  thought  the  plan  of  preparing 
a  special  bed  for  the  Alfalfa  seems 
a  practical  one.  We  should  use  the 
“cultures”  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  when  sowing  the  seed.  Prof.  A. 
F.  Woods,  of  the  Department,  objects  to 
this  plan  for  the  following  reasons : 

“The  method  described  by  your  corre¬ 
spondent,  namely,  that  of  preparing  a  spe¬ 
cial  bed  of  Alfalfa  to  USe  as  a  source  of 
inoculated  soil,  seems  to  offer  no  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  direct  application  of  inocu¬ 
lated  soil  or  culture  solution  to  the  field. 
Experiences  demonstrate  that  successful 
inoculation  can  be  secured  in  this  way, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  losing  a  season  by 
the  preparing  of  the  bed  in  the  method  de¬ 
scribed.  Moreover,  the  enriching  of  the 
small  piece  of  ground  for  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  of  starting  Alfalfa  might  defeat  the 
very  end  in  view.  In  a  rich  soil  it  is 
found  that  the  bacteria  are  much  less  apt 
to  form  nodules.” 

Our  own  experience  is  limited,  but  we 
feel  sure  that  the  plan  of  scattering  soil 
over  the  field  is  better  than  using  the  solu¬ 
tion  directly  on  the  seed.  The  objection 
to  the  use  of  rich  soil  for  starting  the 
seed  is  certainly  sound.  We  have  found 
that  peas,  beans  and  clover  are  much  less 
likely  to  form  the  nodules  on  their  roots 
when  the  seed  is  started  in  rich  ground. 
We  feel  quite  sure  that  the  manure  from 
Alfalfa  hay  would  help,  but  the  use  of 
inoculated  soil  is  surer  and  cheaper.  Why 
not  obtain  the  “cultures”  from  Washington, 
pour  the  solution  over  400  pounds  of  rich 
dirt  and  scatter  it  over  the  field? 

“Seedless  Apples.” — The  “seedless,  core¬ 
less,  bloomless  apple"  is  now  on  sale  by  sev¬ 
eral  nurseries  in  North  Carolina  and  Tennes¬ 
see  as  a  catalogue  filler.  The  origin  Is  like 
all  other  wonders,  unknown.  G.  W.  Rob¬ 
inette,  of  Virginia,  seems  to  be  the  first  to 
find  it  fruiting.  The  fruit  is  below  good, 
only  a  botanical  curiosity.  It  was  first 
brought  before  the  public  about  1880.  The 
wonder  apple  is  now  offered  by  many  nur¬ 
series  as  common  stock  and  a  novelty  at  eight 
cents  per  tree.  My  neighbor  says:  “I  will 
fill  orders  at  $08  per  thousand  or  less."  Mr. 
Rloott  has  an  apple  which  is  seedless  or 
without  seed;  he  offers  to  take  10  seeds  from 
a  bushel  Sit  payment  for  the  bushel ;  so  far 
the  first  seed  is  to  be  found.  The  quality 
of  the  apple  is  good,  like  Astrachan  in  fla¬ 
vor,  size  and  color.  a.  j.  ai.i.en. 

North  Carolina. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
:t.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Before  an  evening  call,  enjoy 
a  clean,  refreshing 
shave  with 

Williams’ 
Shaving  Soap 

Its  thick  creamy  lather  softens 
the  beard  and  makes  shaving  a 
pleasure,  and  you  are  left  in  a 
humor  for  keen  enjoyment. 

**  Uhe  only  Soap  fit  for  the  face." 

Sold  Throughout  the  World, 

Want  to  try  it?  We  will  gladly  mail  you  a 
trial  tablet  if  you  will  send  us  a  two  cent 
stamp  to  pay  postage,  anti  mention  this  paper. 

THE  J.  6.  WILLIAMS  CO., 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 


The 

Difference 

These  two 
shocks  of  com 
were  cut  from 
plots  of  the 
same  size.  One 
was  and  the 
other  was  not 
feitilzed  with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

(The  Standard  Fertilizer) 

I  want  i,ooo  fanners  growing  corn,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  this  experiment  next  sea  on.  I  will  furnish  the  necessary  Nitrate 
of  Soda  ABSOLUTELY  FPEE;  if  the  farmer  will  pay  transportation 
charges.  The  increase  in  corn  and  fodder  will  more  than  pay  the  cost. 
Farmers  who  do  not  make  the  experiment  should  send  for  “Food  for 
Plants”  and  other  valuable  bulletins  full  of  information  from  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  and  field  trials. 

They  arc  FREE  to  all  interested  who  will  send  name  and  address  on  POST  CARD. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS.  12-16  John  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL 

£5to  30  per  cent  commission 

to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated  IVaa, 
Coffees,  Spices,  Extracts  and  Baking 
Powder.  Beautiful  Prebenta  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  I'HaKGKS  PAID. 
For  prompt  attention  address  Mr.  J.  J.  D. 
care  of 

THK  GKEAT  AMERICAN  TKA  CO., 
p  O.  Box  289,  31-33  VeeeySt  ,Ncw  York. 


SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOODS 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  8.  Dept,  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Thissoapisa  Fertilizer  as  well  as  an  Insecti¬ 
cide.  60-lb  kegs.  $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs, $4. 60;  half  barrel, 
8701b.,3<hcper  lb;  barrel,4261b..3%c.  Send  for  booklet. 

JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
939-41  N.  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOW  TO  RID  YOUR  ORCHARD  OF 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 


PATENTED  JULY  5,  1904. 


LIME,  SULPHUR  AND  SALT. 

Dilute  One  Gallon  of  **  CONSOL”  with 
Forty  Gallons  of  Water,  hot  or  cold ; 
.Spray  with  any  Spray  Pump. 


WHALE-OIL  SOAP 

A  positive  destroyer  of  San  Jose  Scale. 
SPRAYING  QDAR  Compressed-air  Power 
OrnMimU  Or«n,  Sprayers,  etc.  Our  cata¬ 
logue,  “Necessities  for  the  Orchard”  will  In¬ 
terest  you  W.  II.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


with 

the 


EMPIRE 
KING 


.  . . or  ORCHARD  MONARCH  I 

PERFECT  AGITATORS  with  Automatic  Brush 

I  for  elttol&g  ■  trainer.  No  l*Ather  or  rubber  All  tty  1m  of  Spray  E 

|  Pump*.  Book  fr  oo.  “Notwlsdlod  fooling  If  you  oto  our  pumps. 1 

Field  Fore©  Pump  Co.  2  1 1th  St.  Elmira,  N.Y.  I 


APPIF  RARRPIQ  —Buy  now  and  save  money 
Hr  I  LL  UnlinLLOi  Robt.  Gillies.  Med i hit, N,  V. 

APPLE  SEED. 

A  few  bushels  A  No.  1  Apple  Seed,  now  ready. 
Write  for  price  and  sample. 

MKH  JAMES  A  ROOT,  Skaneateles.  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


— KLDOKADO  AND  GOLDEN 
QUEEN  PLANTS  Address, 
Box  227,  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


KEVITT’S 


PLANT  FARM, 

ATH  E  NIA,  N.  J, 


CTABKRHJItbook 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  forotir  liberal  terms  of  distri- 

^^butiou  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


The  Result  of  a  HALF  MILLION 
DOLLARS  in  experimental  work. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET. 

e<  Valuable  Information  on  Orchard  Spraying." 

A  Pleasure  to  Answer  Inquiries. 

AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE 
DISTRIBUTING  CO., 

Wlartinsburg,  West  Virginia. 


GET  THE  BEST 

A  Good  Spray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers  j 
we  were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our 
own  orchards  —  found  j 
their  defects  and  then  in¬ 
vented  THE  ECLIPSE.  Its 
success  practically  forced  us 
into  manufacturing  on  a 
large  scale.  You  take  no 
chances.  We  have  done  all  | 
the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying— FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.l 


^BERCKMANSca 


AUGl/SrA  GA 


FRUIT  TREES. 

A  Large  Assortment,  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 

Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry,  O. 


TREES  TREES  TREES 


400,000  Apple,  800,000  Peat'll, 
50,000  Pear,  40,000  Sour  Cherry, 
40,000  Japan  Plums. 

Best  packing,  best  grading,  best  prices,  best  trees; 
best-place  to  buy  orchards.  Jobbers  supplied.  Our  free 
catalogue  is  meaty.  No  agents.  Firm  not  impersonal 
Woodview  Nurseries,  B.  3,  Mu  Holly  Springs,  Fa 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES  NEW  ENGLAND 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  ”  stofck  grown  in  the  United  States.  Fruit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  Fall  planting — advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations,  free 

Catalogue  for  the  asking. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


TREES 


$5  PER  100.  FREIGHT  PAID, 


Apples.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 
name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


DClfill  TDECC  Grand  lot,  grown  on  the  bank  of  lake  Lne  two  miles 
F  LKUn  ■  EiLCub  Dorn  any  peach  orcharda,  free  from  borers  and  all 
— ^ J  other  ri  meases.  Large  etock  of  Peur,  Plum,  Cherry 
Apple,  etc.  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits,  headquarters  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds. 


40  acres  hardy  Kokck.  41  green  houses  of  Palme,  Ficus.  Ferns,  Roses, 
Geraniums,  etc.  Mall  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  saves  money,  try  us.  Valua¬ 
ble  catalogue  free.  51st  year.  1000  acroB. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  C0„  Painesnille,  Ohio. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  LIME  AND  SULPHUR. 

While  last  season  was  for  some  cause  the 
most  trying  yet  experienced  for  the  lime,  sul¬ 
phur  and  salt  wash,  there  are  still  to  he 
found  in  every  community  along  the  Atlantic 
fruit  belt  fruit  growers  who  the  past  season 
have  had  equally  as  good  or  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  with  the  wash  as  Mr.  Skillman  records 
on  page  801.  1  was  absolutely  successful 

with  it  this  past  season  upon  all  ray  fruit 
trees  except  six  very  large  and  badly  infested 
apple  trees,  on  which  when  the  application 
was  used  the  tops  of  the  trees  had  not  been 
reached,  and  consequently  the  work  not  as 
thoroughly  done  as  it  should  have  been.  I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  where  results 
have  not  been  satisfactory  it  was  due  to  some 
failure  in  the  preparation  of  the  mixture,  by 
which  the  proper  combination  was  not  se¬ 
cured.  or  in  the  application.  The  amber  color 
which  has  always  been  regarded  as  indicating 
a  condition  of  perfection  is  not  as  sure  a  test 
to  me  of  the  quality  of  the  material  as  the 
manner  in  which  it  takes  hold  of  the  tree 
during  the  process  of  application.  If  it.  has 
a  pale,  watery  appearance,  which  causes  it  to 
run,  it  is  of  no  account,  and  that  batch  might 
as  well  be  thrown  away,  as  no  amount  of 
doctoring  will  ever  get  it  into  condition,  but 
if  it  sticks  when  applied,  and  shows  that  it 
has  body,  it  will  do  its  work  effectually,  and 
be  active  for  six  months  as  a  destroying 
agent.  I  am  enthusiastic  over  the  K.-L.  mix¬ 
tures,  and  believe  they  will  be  equally  effective 
with  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  wash,  but 
they  are  yet  in  the  experimental  stage  to  some 
extent,  and  until  used  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
results  determined,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
stand  by  such  remedies  as  have  proven  to  be 
effective.  Although  I  want  to  see  the  K.-L. 
mixture  largely  used  this  latter  is  the  only 
way  in  which  oii  can  he  used  with  absolute 
safety;  the  whale-oil  soap  Is  costly,  and  by 
our  largest  growers  has  been  relegated  to  the 
rear.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  condemn 
too  severely  or  recommend  too  highly,  but  our 
aim  should  be  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
the  most  practical  and  economical  remedy  for 
this  dreaded  pest.  a.  n.  brown. 

Delaware. 

A  Fixe  Jersey. — The  illustration  on  first 
page  this  week  shows  the  Jersey  bull,  Agatha’s 
Flying  Fox,  G8212,  imported  and  owned  by 
Gedney  Farm,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  this  choice  Island  blood  is  a  decided 
acquisition  to  'this  fine  herd. 

.  IM—  II 

Roses  in  Ohio. 

,<?.  F.  J.,  Galena,  O. — I  procured  a  plant 
(of  the  Philadelphia  rose  a  year  ago  last 
Spring.  It  made  a  very  weak  growth  last 
season  of  a  foot  or  so,  which  killed  to  the 
ground  last  Winter.  This  season  it  has  only 
•  grown  about  10  inches  In  good  soil  where 
.other  roses  make  good  growth.  Is  this  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  rose?  Will  you  tell  me 
just  how  you  protect  the  Philadelphia,  Ruby 
.Queen,  Empress  of  China,  and  all  that  class 
.  of  climbing  roses,  that  with  me,  in  the  same 
latitude  as  New  York  City,  kill  to  the  snow 
line  every  Winter?  Of  course  I  get  no 
bloom  from  them,  as  they  only  bloom  on  old 
wood.  I  usually  lay  these  roses  down  on  the 
ground  and  throw  a  little  something  over 
them.  My  experience  lias  been  that  if  J 
throw  too  much  over  them,,  it  retains  so 
much  moisture  that  it  rots  the  wood.  Can 
they  be  successfully  protected  by  leaving 
them  on  the  supports  and  tying  straw  around 
them,  or  put  a  shock  of  corn  fodder  around 
.each  one?  I  would  like  very  much  to  get 
blooms  on  them  in  some  way;  have  had 
Ruby  Queen  for  three  or  four  years  without 
: seeing  a  flower.  May  Queen,  Alba  Rubiflora, 
Royal  Cluster,  Pearl  Queen,  etc.,  are  all 
(called  perfectly  hardy  in  the  catalogues,  yet 
J  can  get  no  bloom  from  any  of  them.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  help  me  out  in  the  manner  of 
protecting  them. 

Ans.— Of  the  roses  you  mention,  Em¬ 
press  of  China  is  the  only  one  that  has 
shown  any  tenderness  in  regard  to  the 
cold  in  our  experience.  Philadelphia, 
Ruby  Queen,  May  Queen,  Royal  Cluster 
and  Alba  Rubiflora  are  all  perfectly  hardy 
:as  far  north  as  Canada,  if  reasonable  pro¬ 
tection  from  Winter  sunshine  is  given 
.during  freezing  weather.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  nothing  is  better  than  a  screen  of 
(evergreen  boughs  tied  over  the  vines,  or 
.even  a  few  stalks  of  corn  tied  about  them 
as  they  grow  on  the  trellis.  If  allowed  to 
-.trail  on  the  ground  so  the  canes  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  snow  we  have  never  known 
them  to  freeze  anywhere.  The  climate 
of  certain  portions  of  the  Middle  West 
seems  more  severe  on  roses  than  that  of 
the  extreme  North.  But  we  think  if  you 
protect  your  vines  with  a  screen  of  ever¬ 
green  boughs  you  will  have  no  trouble 
with  them.  Philadelphia  is  generally  a 
strong  grower,  sending  canes  up  12  or 
15  feet  every  season.  We  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  your  plant  has  not  grown 
more  than  10  inches,  but  it  may  do  very 
much  better  in  the  future  if  in  good 
soil  and  well  supplied  with  water  during 
the  Summer. 
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What  other  Christmas  Present 
will  give  so  much  pleasure  for 
so  little  money  —  $1,75? 


The  Volume  fo*  J905 


Bits  of  Humor,  Notes  on  Current  T  opics, 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  COUPON 


Every  New  Subscriber  who  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  or  the  name  of  this  publication  at  once,  with  name  and  address  and 
$1.75  for  The  Youth’s  Companion  for  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  1905,  will  receives 

All  the  issues  of  The  Companion  for  the  ^  T  I  *  ^  Youth’s  Companion  "Carnations” 

remaining  weeks  of  1904,  including  the  It  I  K  I  /  Calendar  for  1905,  lithographed  in  12 

Beautiful  Holiday  Numbers;  also  ...  A  **  colors  and  gold,  for  subscribers  only. 

As  much  in  the  year  as  would  fill  twenty  octavo  volumes.  Illustrated  Prospectus  for  1905  and  Specimen  Copies  sent  Free. 


GIFT  1 


$  10,000  will  be  divided  equally  among  subscribers  who  secure  three  new  subscriptions.  Send  for  information. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  Columbus  Avenue,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

K-R-IOft 


(’UFA PEST  TRIPLE  GEARED  NHL 


Ever  offered  with  full  guarantee,  10  days  trial  allowed.  Grinds 
15  to  25  bu.  per  hour,  ear  corn,  small  grain,  etc.  Two  sets  burrs,  One 
and  coarse  with  every  mill. 

Runs  Easily — Grinds  Rapidly 

All  other  styles  for  sweep  and  power,  wood  saws  and  horse¬ 
powers  shown  in  new,  free  catalogue  R  Write  for  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices.  THE  VICTOR  FEED  MILL  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


You  Can  Save  From  S30  to  $50 

...BY  BUYING  OUK... 

“KNODIG” 

No  Pit  to  Dig.  ft  inches  Over  All.  Steel  Frame. 

.  This  Scale  Is  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 

the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  tree  catalogue. 

National  Pitless  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  Z.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Do  not  l>e  deceived.  It  will  coat  you  only  si  postage  stamp  to  ascertain  tUe 
.  ,  <i,..  “1*  It  less”  scale  war  waged  against  us  by  McDonald  Bros.  It 

^eoIlt^ipIateV^^arof  scale  ytu  wi.lbo  vastly  repaid  by  writings. 


FARQUHAR  MACHINERY 


n==ii 


Send  for  handsome 
new  Catalogue. 


AJAX 

Center  Crank 

ENGINE 


Just  received  highest  award,  Gold  Medal,  on 
Saw  Mills,  Engines  and  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chines,  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis.  Ajax 
Portable  and  Traction  Engines:  All 
sizes.  Threshing  Machines:  AH  kinds 
—20  to  40  inches.  Portable  Paw  Mills 
.with  friction  feed  and  log  turner. 

Pennsylvania  Grain 
Drills,  Disc  and  Hoe  pat¬ 
terns,  greatly  improved 
for  1005. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 
York,  Pa. 


HE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENCINE. 

economical  4  H.  i\,  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  maae,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine  At 
price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  mastsr  engine  CO 
04  Main  Street,  _ wmimantio,  Ooxaxa.. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world.  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water  May  be  run  by  auy  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  04  ’  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  139  Franklin  St.,  Bouton 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  992  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  N<  rth  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  1’iU  St.,  Sytluey,  N.  S.  W. 

Teuieule  lley  71.  Havana.  Cuba. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 
Syrup  Cans  anti  Sap  Palls. 

McUNE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  Llnesvllle,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  Of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Maehi  ne 


The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


STEEL  WHEELS  « 


Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  you  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 


_  ICE  CUTTING  EASY 

^  With  Wood’s^ct^Cing. 

Awarded  Cold  TwInCut 

Medal  at  St.  Louis.  Plow. 

Beats  50  men  with  saws.  Prices  right.  Catalog  E.  (80-pages) 
and  Ice  Harvesting  book,  (24-pages)  mailed  free. 


Wm.  T.  Wood  &  Co.,  Arlington,  Mass. 


IMPERIAL  ICE  PLOWS 


and  full  line  of 
Ico  Tools. 

Send  for  illustrat’d  circulars 
,).  S.  WOODHOCSK, 
191  Water  St.,  Now  York- 


is  easy 


ICE 

CUTTING 

DOKSC1I  All  Steel,  Double- 
ltow  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  and 
cuts  two  rows  at  a  time  ;  cuts  any  sire  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  meu  sawing  by  hand.  Fays  for  itself  in 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

J  ohn  DorsuhikSoun,  22(i  W  ells  St.,  Mil  tv  uu  Lee,  XV  la. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Strawberries  in  Fine  Condition. — 
Strawberry  plants  are  going  to  their  Win¬ 
ter  sleep  in  far  better  condition  than 
last  year.  There  was  plenty  of  rain — 
almost  too  much — at  the  close  of  the  crop¬ 
ping  season,  that  enabled  the  exhausted 
plants  promptly  to  form  new  roots  and 
throw  out  runners.  The  Autumn  months 
on  the  whole  were  sunny,  cool  and  dry, 
but  at  no  time  was  the  surface  moisture 
deficient  enough  to  check  growth.  Old 
and  young  plants,  wherever  they  had  de¬ 
cent  care,  have  formed  strong  clusters 
or  crowns.  The  foliage  is  unusually  large 
and  glossy,  free  from  all  indications  of 
disease,  and  colored  by  almost  nightly 
frosts  as  brilliantly  as  the  maple  forests. 
There  is  prospect  of  good  bloom  next 
Spring  if  the  coming  Winter  is  not  un¬ 
duly  severe.  There  has  been  no  frittering 
away  of  vitality  on  unseasonable  bloom 
and  fruiting  as  last  year. 

Fruit  Trees  Generally  in  Good 
Shape. — With  the  exception  of  an  annoy¬ 
ing  increase  of  San  Jose  scale,  fruit  trees 
have  had  a  good  season  and  approach  the 
coming  Winter  in  favorable  condition. 
Owing  to  full  crops,  so  generally  borne, 
there  is  a  scattering  set  of  bloom  buds. 
Many  trees  of  regular  cropping  varieties 
will  need  a  year’s  rest  before  bearing 
heavily  again.  The  same  conditions  of 
bright,  cool  and  dry  Fall  weather  that 
strengthened  the  strawberry  crowns  fa¬ 
vored  gradual  and  thorough  ripening  of 
tree  growth.  Proper  ripening  of  fruit 
tree  wood  is  not  always  indicated  by  early 
shedding  of  foliage.  We  like  the  leaves 
to  hold  on  well  towards  freezing  weather. 
If  the  twigs  and  spurs  fill  up  plump  and 
bright  they  are  likely  to  winter  well,  even 
if  the  foliage  hangs  late. 

Plenty  of  Kieffer  Peaks. — There  is  a 
full  crop  of  Kieffer  pears,  generally  of 
good  size,  but  of  dull  coloring.  This  re¬ 
sult  is  attributed  to  the  rainy  midsummer 
weather.  The  Autumn  gales  thinned  out 
the  fruits  to  a  helpful  extent,  but  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  fine  weather  did  not  bring  out  the 
expected  color.  The  eating  quality  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  where  properly  ripened, 
but  the  selling  price  has  ruled  low,  and 
the  profits  small,  where  they  materialize 
at  all.  One  local  grower,  a  woman,  had  a 
particularly  fine  crop  of  Kieffers  in  her 
young  orchard.  The  pears  were  inspected 
in  late  Summer,  and  the  owner  was  told 
$2  a  barrel  would  likely  be  a  fair  price 
when  marketed.  Ninety-two  barrels  were 
picked  and  shipped,  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions.  After  a  long  wait  a  check  for  $2.80 
was  remitted  as  payment,  it  being  claimed 
that  this  trifle,  less  than  three  cents  a 
barrel,  was  all  that  remained  of  the  low 
price  received,  after  freight  and  selling 
expenses  were  taken  out.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
treme  case,  and  does  not  look  like  a 
“square  deal.”  Experienced  growers  and 
shippers  are  getting  tolerable  returns  for 
first-class  Kieffers,  but  the  market  has 
not  of  late  greatly  encouraged  plantings 
of  this  variety,  notwithstanding  its  pro¬ 
ductiveness  and  undeniably  good  canning 
quality. 

A  Beautiful  Fruiting  Shrub. — Calli- 
carpa  purpurea,  fruiting  twigs  of  which 
are  shown  in  reduced  size  in  Fig.  408, 
page  874,  is  a  most  attractive  shrub 
hardy  enough  to  be  grown  as  far  North 
as  the  latitude  of  Albany  in  fairly  shel¬ 
tered  situations.  It  is  sometimes  killed 
to  the  snow  line  by  temperatures  far  be¬ 
low  zero,  but  usually  comes  up  vigor¬ 
ously,  flowering  and  fruiting  well  the 
same  season.  The  foliage  is  neatly  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  the  small  pink  or  rosy  flow¬ 
ers  profusely  borne  in  flat  clusters  or 
cymes  in  the  axils.  They  are  followed  in 
August  by  dense  clusters  of  violet  fruits, 
as  shown  in  the  cut.  These  brightly- 


tinted  berries  cover  almost  the  entire 
plant,  and  arc  very  ornamental,  lasting  in 
perfect  condition  until  hard  freezing  in 
November.  They  are  very  bright  and 
pleasing  on  the  plant  and  keep  well  for 
several  days  when  cut.  The  color  is  quite 
unique  among  hardy  fruiting  plants,  and 
always  attracts  the  attention  of  those  who 
see  it  for  the  first  time.  Callicarpa  pur¬ 
purea  is  a  native  of  China,  and  is  the 
hardiest  species  of  the  genus.  There  is 
a  larger  fruited  species,  C.  Japonica,  from 
Japan,  but  it  is  seldom  offered.  C.  Amer¬ 
icana  is  found  sparingly  from  Virginia 
southward  to  Texas  and  the  West  Indies, 
but  is  too  tender  for  the  North  without 
glass  protection.  It  has  very  handsome 
fruits,  rather  dark  violet.  There  is  also 
a  white-fruited  variety.  The  Callicarpas 
are  easily  grown  from  seeds  and  cuttings. 
Strong  plants  of  C.  purpurea  that  will 
fruit  the  first  season  are  offered  by  a  few 
nurseries  growing  ornamental  shrubs  at  35 
to  50  cents  each. 

The  Indian  Currant. — Two  good  na¬ 
tive  hardy  shrubs  bearing  highly  orna¬ 
mental  fruits,  and  making  good  compan¬ 
ions  to  the  Callicarpa  are  the  common 
snowberry,  Symphoricarpus  racemosus, 
and  the  Indian  currant,  S.  vulgaris.  The 
former  was  quite  common  in  old  gardens, 
but  is  less  frequently  planted  now.  It  was 
formerly  fairly  abundant  in  wild  uplands 
over  a  great  extent  of  eastern  North 
America,  and  is  always  interesting  and 
graceful,  with  its  smooth  foliage  and 
arching  growth.  The  slender  branches 
are  usually  loaded  with  snowy  white 
fruits  in  August,  often  remaining  until 
near  midwinter.  The  flowers  are  light 
rose-color,  but  not  very  conspicuous.  The 
snowberry  occasionally  grows  six  feet  and 
more  in  height.  The  Indian  currant  is  a 
more  southern  plant  in  its  native  growth, 
being  plentiful  in  rocky  woods  from* 
Maryland  to  the  Dakotas  and  south 
to  Texas.  In  the  highlands  of  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  it  is  often  found 
in  extensive  areas  near  large  streams.  It 
is  more  compact  and  bushy  in  growth 
than  the  snowberry,  and  is  very  abundant 
and  persistent  in  fruit  and  foliage.  The 
berries  are  dark  red,  varying  greatly  in 
size  in  the  same  cluster.  It  is  valuable 
for  planting  under  trees  and  massing  in 
groups,  as  it  will  grow  in  almost  any  situ- 
tion.  All  the  above  shrubs  are  pleasing 
in  Winter,  but  the  Indian  currant  retains 
its  fruits  longest.  When  planted  together 
the  white  fruited  snowberry  should  come 
between  the  lilac-violet  Callicarpa  and 
the  dusky  red  Indian  currant  in  order  not 
to  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  latter. 
Snowberries  and  Indian  currants  sucker 
freely  and  are  readily  propagated  by 
seeds  or  cuttings.  They  are  offered  by 
most  nurseries  at  25  to  35  cents  each.  The 
berries  of  these  species  are  harmless  but 
not  edible.  w.  v.  f. 


ARE  YOUR  KIDNEYS  WEAK? 

Thousands  ofWomeu  Have  Kidney 
Trouble  and  Never  Suspect  It. 


An  interesting  letter  to  our  readers 
from  Mrs.  Gertrude  Warner  Scott,  of 
Vinton,  Iowa. 

Vinton.  Iowa,  July  15th,  1002. 

In  the  summer  of  1893.  I  was  taken  vio¬ 
lently  ill.  My  trouble  began  with  pain  in  my 
stomach,  so  severe  that  it  seemed  as  if  knives 
were  cutting  me.  I  was  treated  by  two  of 
the  best  physicians  in  the  county,  and  con¬ 
sulted  another.  None  of  them  suspected  Hint 
the  cause  of  my  trouble  teas  kidney  disease. 
They  all  told  me  that  I  had  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  and  would  die.  I  grew  so  weak  that 
I  could  not  walk  any  more  than  a  child  a 
month  old.  and  I  only  weighed  sixty  pounds. 
One  day  m.v  brother  saw  in  a  paper  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  the 
treat  kidney.  liver  and  bladder  remedy.  lie 
bought  me  a  bottle  at  our  drug  store  and  I 
took  it.  My  family  could  see  a  change  in 
me.  for  the  better,  so  they  obtained  more, 
and  I  continued  the  use  of  Swamp-Root  reg¬ 
ularly.  I  was  so  weak  and  run  down  that  it 
took  considerable  to  build  me  up  again.  I 
am  now  well,  thanks  to  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp- 
Root.  and  weigh  I  ts  pounds,  and  am  keeping 
house  for  m.v  husband  and  brother,  on  a  farm. 
Swamp-Root  cured  me  after  the  doctors  had 
failed  to  do  me  a  particle  of  good. 

Gratefully  yours, 


0 


e 


KAZOO  BUFFALO  ROBES 

$1.00 

OS  APPROVAL 

For  Sleighs,  Buggy  or 
Automobile  there  is 
nothing  finer  to  be 
had  at  any  price.  ■ 
American  U  u  ff  a  1  o 
Robes  are  a  thing  of 
the  past,  but  we  offer 
the  Kazoo  Buffalo  Robes  a  substitute  that  has  overy  ap¬ 
pearance  and  many  advantages  over  the  genuine  Buffalo 
Skin  Robe.  They  are  pliable,  soft,  lined  with  astrakhan 
and  interlined  with  rubber  cloth, making  them  absolutely 
wind  and  water-proof  and  much  warmer  and  more  com¬ 
fortable  than  any  stiff  skin  robe.  These  robes  aro  vroith 
$10.00  of  any  man's  money  and  you  will  say  so  when  you 
see  them.  You  o  mld  not  buy  a  more  elegant  appearing 
or  more  serviceable  robe  at  $25  retail. 

We  Sell  Them  to  You  Direct  at  Almost  Factory  Cost 
54x52. ... $5.50  54xG2. . .  $6.60  54x72. . .  $7.50 

Send  $1,00  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  Bay  your  ex¬ 
press  agent  the  balance  when  you  get  your  robe.  If  you 
are  not  absolutely  satisfied,  tell  the  express  agent  to  re¬ 
turn  it  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  you  your 
$1.00  and  pay  express  charges  both  ways. 

CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFC.  CO., 

S32Lawrsnco  Square,  -  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Something  New  in  Building  Material 

No.  3  Multi-  fVTji  Cheaper  and  stronger  than 


The  mild  and  prompt  effect  of  Dr.  Kil¬ 
mer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney, 
liver  and  bladder  remedy,  is  .soon  realized. 
It  stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful 
cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases.  Rec¬ 
ommended  and  taken  by  physicians,  used 
in  hospitals  and  endorsed  by  people  of 
prominence  everywhere.  To  prove  what 
Swamp-Root  will  do  for  you  a  sample 
bottle  will  he  sent  absolutely  free,  by 
mail,  also  a  hook  telling  all  about  Swamp- 
Root  and  its  wonderful  cures.  Address 
Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co..  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
and  he  sure  to  mention  reading  this  gen¬ 
erous  offer  in  "New  York  City  Rural 
New-Yorker.” 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that 
Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  onc- 
dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores 
everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake, 
hut  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root, 
Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 

GRIND  PINE  OR  COARSE 

all  feeds,  ear  corn,  with  or  with¬ 
out  husks,  all  grains,  with  the 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 

Mills 


Grinding 


They  nre  the  speodiest,  easiest 
running,  strongest  and  most  du¬ 
rable  mill  made.  Four  sizes,  any 
power.  Now  double  cutters, 
_  force  food,  no  choking.  It  is 
flfil  true  economy  to  buy  a  Kelly  Mill. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  157  N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

& 

ftWe  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

SOI  1 7  HAVANA,  ILL 


stilllcads  all  others.  Sows  all  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Timothy, 
Rod  Top,  all  kinds  of  Crass  Seeds,  Flax,  etc.  Special  hop¬ 
per  for  Crain.  Sows  20  to  40  acres  per  day.  Hopper  being 
close  to  the  ground  the  wind  can  not  blow  the  seed  away. 
Used  thirty  vears.  200  thousand  sold.  Catalogue  free. 

0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTl,  MICHIGAN. 


35  Years  Experience 

in  making  grinders.  Result, 

THE  STAR  LINE 

best  and  cheapest.  Grinds  ear  corn 
or  any  kind  of  small  grain.  Sweeps, 
Simple  and  Geared  for  horses. 
Belt  Powers  tor  Steam  or  Gaso¬ 
line.  Sold  on  Guarantee.  Get  our 
Booklet. 

THE  STAR  MFC.  CO  1 3  Depot  St.,  Now  Lexington,  O. 


BOWSHER  MILLS^ 


..  j  (Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work.~ 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

7  bIzoh—2  to  '25  horse  power.  One  style  for 
windwheel  oso.  (  Also  mukc  Sweep 
tirliider.— Oenred  and  Plain.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Satisfy  Yourself 


by  trial  at  home  (nothing  to  pay  if  it  falls)  that  you 
can  grind  ear  and  shelled  corn  and  all  grains  and 
mixed  feeds  easier,  faster  and  better  with  the 

New  Holland  mm 

than  any  other.  Trial  Is  absolutely  free.  Order  with 
that  understanding,  i  sizes  and  3  styles,  including 
small  hand  power.  Saw  your  wood  with  New 
Holland  Wood  Saw.  and  save  labor.  Three  sizes. 

Ask  for  free  circulars  and  prices. 

New  Holland  Mch.Co.lBox115,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


The  Hero 
Feed  Grinder 


is  the  best  which  money  can  buy 
for  any  kind  of  power  from  2 
to  4  or  S-horse  power,  because 
it  grinds  rapidly ,  making  splen¬ 
did  feed,  table  meal  or  graham 
flour,  has  AMPLE  CAPAC¬ 
ITY  for  4  or  5-horse  power  if 
properly  speeded,  and  WILL 
NOTCHOKE  DOWN  THE 
LIGHTEST  POWER.  We  make  26  sizes  and 
styles,  all  of  equal  merit  but  varying  capacity,  for 
all  kinds  of  power  and  for  all  kinds  of  grinding. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Grinders,  Cutters, 
Huskers,  Shellers,Wood  Saws,  Horse  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  Farm  Trucks,  Seeders,  etc. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill- 


pie  Comluit. 


stone,  l>rlck  or  ceinenl. 
Will  stand  greater  weight . 


For  house  or 
barn  founda¬ 
tions  cannot  be 
excelled.  Dry 
at  all  times. 
Warmer  in  win¬ 
ter,  cooler  i  n 
summer. 

For  farm  build 
ings  from  foun¬ 
dation  to  roof  Is 
cheapest  a  n  d 
best. 

Sold  in  car  load 
lots  only. 


Samples  sent  free.  Freight  prepaid.  Write  to-day. 
H,  B,  Camp  Co.,  801  Bessemer  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Rifle  and  Pistol  Cartridges. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  ;  the  proof  of 
the  cartridge  is  its  shooting.  The  great  popularity 
attained  by  Winchester  rifle  and  pistol  cartridges 
during  a  period  of  over  30  years  is  the  best  proof  of 
their  shooting  qualities.  They  always  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Winchester  .22  caliber  cartridges  loaded  with 
Smokeless  powder  have  the  celebrated  Winches¬ 
ter  Greaseless  Bullets,  which  make  them  cleaner  to 
handle  than  any  cartridges  of  this  caliber  made. 

ALL  SUCCESSFUL  SPORTSMEN  USE  THEM. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


Side  Issues  In  Farming. — The  following 
letter  will  make  a  fair  text : 

“My  son,  30  years  old,  has  been  quite  sud¬ 
denly  seized  with  an  attack  of  squabs.  It 
seems  to  have  gone  to  his  brain,  and  is  so 
firmly  seated  that  I  must  seek  a  remedy. 
We  have  a  good  location ;  could  at  slight  ex¬ 
pense  put  up  the  necessary  building  and 
yard,  but  he  is  doing  a  large  mercantile 
business.  From  your  knowledge,  do  you  think 
there  is  any  money  in  it  for  him,  whose  time 
is  entirely  taken  up  with  his  business?" 

s.  v. 

We  have  never  made  a  business  of  raising 
squabs.  There  are  a  few  in  the  barn  every 
year,  hut  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this 
man  will  he  likely  to  have  the  squabs  swallow 
his  money  and  then  swallow  themselves. 
You  may  keep  a  few  in  the  barn  with  the 
half-wild  birds  to  care  for  them,  but  when 
you  come  to  make  a  business  of  it  you  must 
be  half  squab  yourself.  When  you  become 
half  squab,  you  are  only  quarter  merchant, 
and  both  things  will  suffer.  It  is  just  this 
very  idea  that  farm  operations  will  take  care 
of  themselves  that  does  great  damage  to  farm¬ 
ing.  The  fact  is  that  such  things  as  squab 
raising,  mushroom  culture,  violets  and  simi¬ 
lar  things  require  the  host  care  anti  judg¬ 
ment  that  the  ablest  man  can  possibly  muster. 
What  folly  it  is  to  suppose  that  one  can  make 
such  things  pay  by  devoting  the  odds  and 
ends  of  his  time  to  them!  There  is  where 
most  “city  farmers"  fail.  What  I  call  a 
“city  farmer”  is  a  man  who  buys  a  farm, 
keeps  his  town  job  and  undertakes  to  tell 
people  how  to  make  a  farm  pay.  As  a  rule 
he  selects  a  lot  of  crops  or  stock  which  re¬ 
quire  constant  care  and  the  "master's  eye.’’ 
lie  turns  their  care  over  to  incompetent  help. 

If  he  hire  a  good  man  he  expects  him  to 
give  results  at  once,  forgetting  that  such  re¬ 
sults  in  farming  only  come  after  years  of 
careful  planning  and  work.  The  women  and 
children  are  on  the  farm  for  fun — not  for 
business — and  they  do  not  realize  how  they 
interfere  with  a  man’s  work  and  plans.  Most 
•'city  farmers"  fail  to  make  their  farms  pay 
because  they  try  to  do  without  supervision 
work  that  needs  constant  watching.  They 
would  do  much  better  to  fence  their  farms  in, 
get  them  in  grass  and  clover,  plant  fruit 
trees  on  the  hills — using  the  mulch  method — 
and  pasture  hogs  or  sheep  on  the  lower  fields. 

1  would  plow  as  little  as  possible  and  keep 
only  horses  and  one  cow  through  the  Win¬ 
ter.  That  is  a  sort  of  farming  that  will 
suit  many  people,  and  there  is  a  fair  profit 
in  it. 

Hunting  Trips. — The  Hope  Farm  man 
feels  proud  to  receive  the  following  invita¬ 
tion  : 

"One  of  my  neighbors  wanted  to  go  deer 
hunting  with  me  this  Fall,  so  I  took  him 
along.  We  went  to  the  (Ireen  Mountains, 
and  the  eighth  day  we  got  a  big  buck  with 
five  points  that  weighed  400  pounds.  We  had 
to  drag  him  over  a  mile  to  camp.  My  friend 
wished  he  was  alive  before  we  got  there. 

In  this  State  we  are  not  allowed  to  shoot  a 
deer  without  horns.  I  saw  five  before  I  saw 
one  with  horns.  We  killed  a  number  of 
rabbits  and  partridges,  so  we  lived  high  in 
camp.  If  I  live  another  year  I  would  like 
to  have  the  Hope  Farm  man  come  up  and  go 
hunting  with  me.  I  am  a  pretty  good  cook 
and  know  where  to  get  the  game.”  E.  c.  it. 

No  doubt  that  neighbor  earned  his  supper 
before  they  got  the  deer  to  camp.  He  earned 
an  appetite  too.  I  don’t  know  that  I  should 
be  of  much  value  on  a  hunting  trip.  It  is 
over  20  years  since  I  aimed  a  gun  at  any 
living  thing.  I  might  not  he  able  to  hit  a 
barn  door.  The  hunter  would  he  in  more 
danger  than  the  hunted.  I  could  do  my 
share  of  bringing  in  game,  cutting  wood,  wash¬ 
ing  dishes  and  eating  meals. 

Thanksgiving. — We  had  a  good  day.  All 
hands  were  up  early,  for  there  was  much  to 
do.  The  little  girl  and  I  drove  over  to  the 
village  to  deliver  a  barrel  of  apples  and  tele¬ 
phone  about  some  pork.  We  had  300  pounds 
on  hand,  which  had  been  ordered.  When  we 
got  home  the  girl  had  her  music  lesson  and 
I  went  to  the  peach  orchard  to  pull  the 
mulch  away  from  some  trees.  We  must  get 
that  mulch  away  before  the  mice  begin  their 
work.  I  had  not  been  tit  work  long  before 
Uncle  George  appeared,  lie  had  driven  over 
to  eat  dinner  with  us,  and  had  come  up  on 
the  hill  to  work  up  an  appetite.  Uncle 
George  has  only  one  hand,  but  he  will  do 
more  with  his  five  fingers  than  75  per  cent 
of  men  can  do  with  10.  We  got  back  to  the 
house  in  time  to  haul  a  load  of  wood  before 
dinner.  In  the  meantime  the  Madame  and 
Emma  had  not  been  idle,  as  the  table  proved. 

A  big  turkey  rested  at  one  end  with  gravy, 
potatoes,  onions,  squash,  celery,  which  Uncle 
George  brought  along,  cranberry  sauce,  bread 
and  butter,  lemon  jelly  and  whipped  cream, 
nuts,  candy  and  coffee.  The  little  girl 
made  the  bread,  and  we  all  voted  it  good  by 
taking  several  slices.  When  Uncle  George 
thanked  the  good  Lord  for  the  day.  the  year 
and  all  who  made  the  feast  possible  every¬ 
body  felt  and  said  "Amen.”  That  turkey 
faded  away  rapidly.  After  dinner  no  one 
felt  like  doing  much  for  a  time  but  sit  he- 
fore  the  open  tire.  Then  Uncle  George  and  I 
went  out  to  look  at  the  trees.  We  were  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  henhouse  when  Philip  came  up 
to  point  out  a  thick  column  of  smoke  rising 
over  the  hill.  It  was  what  I  had  always 
dreaded — a  lire  in  the  woods  !  Uncle  George 
had  his  best  Sunday-go-to-meeting  clothes  on. 
but  he  put  some  of  my  old  goods  over  his  blacks 
and  all  hands  made  for  the  fire.  The  leaves 
were  thick  and  dry,  and  the  fire  was  working 
steadily  through.  Luckily  the  wind  was  not 
blowing,  though  we  had  not  called  it  "lucky” 
when  we  had  to  pump  water  and  do  the  wind¬ 
mill’s  work!  We  went  at  that  ring  of  tire 
with  rakes  and  sticks,  and  after  a  long  strug¬ 
gle  put  it  out.  It  was  after  dark  when  we 
started  for  home.  Philip  had  started  ahead 
to  do  the  chores.  As  we  got  to  the  hill  we 
saw  across  the  fields  a  strange  blaze  high  in 
the  air.  There  was  no  house  at  that  place! 
We  ran  over  the  fields  and  found  that  some 
one  had  set  fire  to  a  hollow  chestnut  tree. 
The  (lames  were  spouting  out  of  knotholes 
and  broken  places.  We  burned  a  circle 
around  the  tree  so  as  to  prevent  its  spread¬ 
ing,  when  just  as  we  were  starting  for  home 
we  saw  another  blaze  in  the  woods  behind  us. 
As  we  represented  the  Hope  Farm  fire  de¬ 
partment  we  started  for  the  new  one  We 
went  about  a  mile  through  wood  and  held,  only 
to  find  the  fire  still  far  away.  The  clouds 
obscured  the  moon  and  stars  and  1  was 
forced  to  admit  that  1  did  not  know  where  we 
were.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  were  lost.  We 
got  into  a  bramble  patch  and  1  got  two 
scratches  across  my  nose  which  still  show 
their  scars.  The  children  rather  enjoyed  the 
}llint— having  confidence  in  Uncle  George  and 


myself  to  scout  the  way.  I  must  confess  that 
in  the  dark  1  did  not.  know  where  I  was! 
At  last  we  struck  a  track  and  followed  it  till 
we  came  in  sight  of  a  light.  Then  I  loudly 
proclaimed  that  t  knew  "just  where  we  were.” 
Dogs  howled  and  snapped  at  us  in  the  dark 
and  we  finally  hit  the  main  road  a  mile 
south  of  where  I  said  we  were  !  i  expected 
to  find  the  Madame  quite  excited,  but  was 
relieved  to  find  her  quietly  sitting  by  the  tire 
with  Aunt  Margaret. 

"Why  should  I  be  frightened  with  two  big 
men  to  guard  the  child?  What  is  the  use  in 
her  having  a  father  if  he  will  not  protect 
her  ?" 

There  is  sense  in  that  and  I  had  better  ac¬ 
cept  it  for  what  compliment  I  can  extract 
from  it.  There  was  no  prodigal  son  or  lost 
sheep  reception  for  us.  except  that  Philip 
was  out  on  the  hills  with  his  lantern.  How¬ 
ever,  the  table  was  spread  and  we  proceeded 
to  lighten  it.  Uncle  George  is  a  practical 
man.  It  was  late  and  he  had  chores  to  do  at 
home.  So  he  put  the  harness  on  his  horse 
and  without  waiting  to  strip  my  clothes  otT 
ltis  blacks  he  gathered  in  Aunt  Margaret  and 
started  home. 

"Oh,  but  didn't  we  have  a  fine  time !”  said 
the  little  girl  as  she  went  to  bed.  We  did  ! 
We  had  much  to  be  thankful  for  -so  did  all 
the  Hope  Farmers  including  the  hunters  who 
Started  that  fire  and  got  out  of  sight  early  ! 

Farm  Notes. — We  have  had  a  chance  to 
compare  the  profit,  in  selling  pigs  live  weight 
or  dressed.  Two  of  the  Berkshires  weighed 
230  pounds  live  and  were  sold  at  7  cents, 
thus  bringing  $1(1.10.  Two  more  dressed  185 
pounds,  which  at  9  cents  brought  $16.(55. 
The  live  pigs  brought  nearly  as  much.  To 
offset  the  cost  of  slaughtering  we  have  the 
liver,  etc.,  and  the  blood  and  waste  for  fer¬ 
tilizer.  1  would  rather  sell  live  weight,  but 
it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  can  sell  this 
way  to  advantage.  From  my  experience  this 
plan  of  paying  $8  for  a  pig  to  feed  through 
the  Winter  is  very  poor  business.  It  will 
cost  more  money  than  it  is  worth  to  add  100 
pounds  of  weight  in  Winter.  Some  farmers 
seem  to  think  that  only  a  very  heavy  hog  is 
profitable.  They  do  not  think  much  of  our 
small  pork.  I  think  they  are  all  wrong,  and 
that  accurate  figuring  will  prove  it.  .  . 

We  found  our  first  real  snow  when  we  looked 
out  of  the  window  Sunday,  November  27. 
This  is  earlier  than  usual.  The  children 
wanted  more  snow,  but  Philip  and  I  were  op¬ 
posed,  because  we  have  not  got  the  mulch  all 
pulled  away  from  the  fruit  trees.  We  ought 
to  have  had  it  done,  but  there  has  been  much 
to  do  lately.  There  has  been  no  damage 
by  mice  yet,  but  it  will  never  do  to  leave  that 

mulch  any  longer . Charlie  is  in 

Florida,  and  has  started  to  clear  up  the 
potato  ground.  The  place  is  rough,  and  con¬ 
siderable  grubbing  will  be  needed.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  all  cultivated  fields  fenced  with 
barbed  wire,  as  droves  of  hogs  range  all  over, 
and  rip  out  crops.  I  have  ordered  barbed 
wire  for  our  potato  ground.  The  “Bird." 
our  old  white  mare,  will  be  sent  to  Florida 
early  in  December,  and  will  never  come  back. 
It  will  be  easier  to  sell  her  down  there  than 
it  will  up  here.  The  Madame  and  the  child¬ 
ren  will  start  so  as  to  be  in  Florida  at  Christ¬ 
mas.  I  expect  to  go  with  them  and  look  up 
some  land  and  see  about  the  potato  crop,  and 

come  back  early  in  January . 

Emma  has  taken  charge  of  the  hens.  They 
look  well  and  ought  to  be  laying  soon.  A  hen 
will  surely  swallow  her  weight  in  food  dur¬ 
ing  December.  At:  least  it  looks  that  way. 
That  is  what  she  is  here  for — to  swallow  the 
food  and  pay  for  it  in  eggs.  She  certainly 
cannot  do  the  latter  without  first  doing  the 
former,  although  she  can  if  she  will  attend  to 
the  food  without  paying  much  attention  to 
the  eggs.  The  hen  man  must  have  patience 
and  faith  during  December. 

The  Bottom  Out. — I  have  had  consider¬ 
able  to  say  about  our  open  lire,  it  is  pleas¬ 
ant  to  sit  in  front  of  a  good  blaze  and  in¬ 
dulge  in  cheerful  philosophy.  1  have  learned, 
however,  that  all  things,  including  philosophy, 
should  be  lifted  up  now  and  then  and  exam¬ 
ined  from  the  under  side.  One  day  not  long 
ago  some  one  went  down  cellar  and  found  it: 
well  filled  with  smoke.  It  didn't  take  long 
to  hustle  all  hands  with  palls  of  water.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  the  heat  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  our  fireplace  had  ignited  an  old  beam 
which  had  been  left  in  when  the  bricks  for 
the  fireplace  were  laid.  No  one  knows  how 
long  it  had  smouldered  away  until  the  air 
got  to  it,  when  it  began  to  blaze.  It  was 
good  for  us  that  it:  happened  in  the  daytime. 
We  knocked  out  the  fireplace  bottom,  put  a 
stone  in  place  of  the  beam  and.  filled  it  with 
fire  brick,  so  that  it  is  now  safe.  While  we 
were  entertaining  ourselves  with  pleasant 
thoughts  about  our  fireplace  the  thing  was 
getting  ready  to  turn  on  us  and  burn  us  lip! 
It  is  a  truth  older  than  many  of  our  hills 
that  danger  lies  at  the  root  of  things  and 
not  at  the  surface.  That  fireplace  might 
well  be  an  object  lesson  to  many  of  us  who 
make  resolutions  or  settled  statements.  While 
we  are  complacently  patting  ourselves  on  the 
back  the  under  side  of  those  things  may  be 
on  fire — readv  to  destroy  the  whole  fabric. 
I.et’s  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  things  before 
we  start  a  fire.  w-  c< 


WHEN  YOU  DRIVE 

Do  your  hands  get  cold  ? 
Let  us  keep  them  warm.  A 
pair  of  our  elegant  KUSSIAN 
liEAR  I  l  K  DRIVING 
GLOVES  will  do  it.  Fire¬ 
proof.  ironclad  palm,  soft  and 
pliable.  Hand  lined  with  first 
quality  wool  fieece,  and  cuff 
ith  best  corfun.y.  Will  wear 
for  years.  For  warmth, 
wear  and  durability 
this  GLOVE  has  no 
equal.  Also  made  in 
raltte  ns!&’  one-fl  ngered . 
Send  us  the  wholesale 
price,  *3,  and  we  will 
■  sen A  you  a  pair  post¬ 
paid.  If  you  are  not 
pleased,  return  them, 
and  we  will  refund  the 
money  and  postage. 

RUSSIAN  FUR  CO. 

Gloversville,  N'.  Y. 


EarLabels 

for  SHEEP,  HOGS 
and  CATTLE,  from 
$1.00  per  100  up. 
Best  on  the  market.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  Stockmen’s 
Supplies.  F.  S.  BURCH  &  CO.,  144  IllinoiaSt.  Chicaflo, 


F.S.BURCH 


RUN 

GO  AFTER  BIG  GAME  WITH  THE  FAMOUS 

Models  1893  and  1895  Repeating  Rifles 


— and  back  up  your  own  skill  with  Marlin  accuracy.  They  shoot  truer 
and  are  more  dependable  than  any  others — and  they  get  the  game. 

The  .32-40  and  .38-55  Marlin  high  power  smokeless  cartridges 
are  the  greatest  game  killers  ever  made.  They  have  great  velocity 
and  accuracy,  make  a  big  hole  and  go  deep.  Where  less  power  is 
desired,  black  powder  loads  may  be  used. 

Our  Experience  Book  it  filled  with  big  game  stories 
Free  with  Catalogue  for  3  stamps  postage 

THE  MARLIN  FIRE  ARMS  COMPANY 

157  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,,  Conn. 
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CREAM 
SEPARATOR 

CAN  STAND  THE 

SEARCH  LIGHT 

x  OF  INSPECTION 

OTHER  SEPARATORS 

'  x  %,  do  well  sometimes,  but 

\,  'N  DO  NOT  AVERAGE 
V  *  TO  SKIM  as  close 

n  \  as  the  U.  S. 


\ 


\  E 


BEST  SKIMMING 

for  50  consecutive  runs :  \  N 

average  .0138.  \  v. 

Gearing  is  all  enclosed.  \  » 

Solid  frame,  has  no  joints  to  v  \ 

work,  loose.  v 

Special  catalogue  telling  you  all  \ 
about  the  superior  construction  of  * 
the  U.  S.  that  enables  it  to  attain  such  ♦ 
an  enviable  and  unequalled  record  ;  send 
for  it  to-day.  Address 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  (i 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Transfer  points  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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'  WOODPECKER 


Every  Farmer 

IN  AMERICA 

doesn’t  own  a  power  to  do  all  of  the  hard  work 
lie  now  has  to  no  by  hand.  Lots  of  them  do! 
Why  don’t  you  own  a  first  class  gasoline  en¬ 
gine!  Have  you  been  waiting  for  some  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  you  a  fairand  square  offer! 
Here  is  one.  We  will  ship  you  the 

3^  Horse  Power 

WOODPECKER 

Gasoline  Engine 

on  30  Days  Free  Tried. 

We  mean  what  we  say.  We’re  not  afraid  to 
I  let  the  farmers  of  America  try  the  Wood- 

r locker  Engine  on  their  own  farms.  Let  it  tell 
ts  own  story.  Let  it  do  your  work  for  30 days, 
j  We  won’t  resort  to  any  tricks  to  make  you  sat- 
I  istled  it  the  engine  don’t  prove  to  be  the  best 
money  and  labor  saver  you  ever  broughton  to 
your  farm.  There  may  be  reasons  why  other 
'manufacturers  don’t  do  this.  We  don’t  know 
about  that.  We  know  only  that  aftera  thor¬ 
ough  trial  of  this  plan  during  which  we  have 
sold  thousands  of  the  3L  horse  power  Wood¬ 
peckers  we  are  ready  to  make  the  offer  broad¬ 
cast  to  all  of  the  farmers  or  this  country. 

Remember  you  can  make  the  engine  do  your 
work  and  you  don’t  need  to  call  in  an  expe¬ 
rienced  man.  Let  it  saw  your  wood,  pump  your 
water,  grind  your  feed.  Let  it  do  any  of  a 
hundred  things  and  you  notice  it.  If  it  Isn’t  all 
right  send  it  hack.  We  won’task  any  questions. 
We’llbe  satisfied  with  your  decision. 

During  the  next  30  days  we  want  tohearfrom 
every  man  in  America  who  lias  any  use  for  a 
power.  We  want  him  to  send  us  his  name  so  we 
can  fully  explain  our  plan  to  him  and  tell  him 
all  about  the  3J4  horse  power  Woodpecker.  It 
won’t  c08tyou  anything  to  find  outall  we  have 
to  say.  Address 

“WOODPECKER” 

Main  S'. Office,  Middletown, O. 

tEe  make  all  tines  up  to  44  Horst  Power. 
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GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  H  to  28  horse  power. 

Also  Steam  Boilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills.  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 

Catalogues  free. 

hydraulic  press  mfg.  co„ 

39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

™'oS0w‘  AIR-COOLED  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

uttached  to  horizontal  spray  pump.  It  can, however, 
be  attached  to  any  make,  either  horizontal 
or  vortical.  Wo  furnish  spray  pump  con¬ 
nection  in  place  of  walking  beam.  Ample 
power,  handling  with  ease  eight  nozzles  at 
11)0  pounds  pressure  Absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed.  Write  for  particulars. 

It.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

1  1-2  H.P. 

350  lbs* 
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R.ed  Chief 

Corn  Sheller 

(Patented.) 

Guaranteed  to  do  better  work  than  any 
other  hand  sheller  made.  Closed  hop¬ 
per.  Can’t  pinch  lingers,  adjusts  itself 
to  any  size  ear. 

Gets  All  The  Corn 

Shells  every  grain  without 
cracking  anyotthem;  always 
throws  cob  outside  the  vessel. 
Clamps  to  barrel  or  keg  same 
as  straight  edge  box.  An 
easy  runner  and  lasts  indefi¬ 
nitely.  We  furnish  all  re¬ 
pairs  free.  Circularsent  free. 
Send  for  special  farmers’olfer. 

BRINLY-HARDY  CO. 
253Ma;n  St.  Louisville,  Ky. 


LABEL 


Dana’s.LXEAR  LABELS 


stamped  with  any  name  or  addri‘68  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  ana 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Samplefree.  Agents  Wanted. 

C.  H.  DANA,  I  I  Main  8t.,  Wert  Lebanon,  N.  11. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  CostsLeaa  toBuy  a 
tionary  or  faction.  Mention  this  paper.  SBND  FOR  CATALOGUE.  Til  KTKM  I’Ll 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
“THE  MA8TEK  WORKMAN,” 

_ _  a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 

m.  Quickly,  easily  started.  No  vibration.  Canbemounted  on  wWonatsmancos^--portaHe.sta- 
IMjMP  CO-,  Mfrs.,  Meagher  &■  15  th  Ft*.,  Chicago,  1HISISOUR  FIFTY-FIRS  I  Vl.AR. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  $2.04. 
equal  to  8s.  Od.,  or  8 Vfc  marks,  or  lOifc  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement:  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  u's  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  10,  1094. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
\Ve  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

THE  PRIZE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

T  N  the  last  contest  prizes  were  assigned  as  follows : 

Cora  J.  Sheppard,  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J. 

Geo.  H.  Lamberson,  Multnomah  Co.,  Oregon. 

Grace  Mounts,  Warren  Co.,  Ohio. 

* 

The  price  of  wire  and  nails  has  been  advanced  10 
per  cent  by  the  manufacturers.  This  means  an  increase 
of  $2  per  ton  to  dealers,  and  evidently  more  than  that  to 
consumers.  Higher  prices  for  all  classes  of  hardware 
goods  are  expected  in  January.  Will  the  quality  of  the 
wire  be  improved?  Not  a  bit.  Farmers  will  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  more  money  for  the  fun  of  seeing  the  wire 
fence  rust  in  a  few  years.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?  Try  to  get  the  experiment  stations  to  tell  us 
how  to  buy  good  wire ! 

* 

The  indications  are  that  there  will  be  more  fertilizer 
questions  than  ever  before  this  season.  We  suggest  that 
all  readers,  before  figuring  on  the  value  of  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers,  find  what  they  can  buy  muriate  of  potash,  acid 
phosphate  and  nitrate  of  soda  for.  Each  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  supplies  one  element  only,  and  the  prices  charged 
for  them  will  give  the  best  basis  for  figuring  the  value 
of  mixed  goods.  If  we  know  what  a  pound  of  potash, 
nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid  will  cost  when  bought  by 
itself  we  can  know  what  the  price  ought  to  be  when  all 
or  two  are  mixed  together. 

* 

Here  is  a  humiliating  statement  credited  to  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don  K.  Dickensen,  President  of  the  Jersey  City  Health 
Board 

We  have  clone  our  best  as  city  officials,  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  health  of  the  city,  fo  prevent  unscrupulous 
dealers  from  doctoring  their  milk  with  formaldehyde  to 
preserve  it.  We  find  it  impossible  to  secure  juries  that  will 
punish  dealers  who  sell  milk  not  up  to  the  standard.  For 
the  present,  at  least,  we  will  drop  the  crusade  against  impure 
milk  and  permit  people  to  drink  it  if  they  want  it. 

There  is  great  need  of  missionary  work  in  Jersey 
City.  Formaldehyde  is  used  for  killing  the  scab  germs 
in  potatoes,  and  also  for  embalming  fluid.  The  aver¬ 
age  juryman  doesn’t  see  any  harm  in  putting  such  stuff 
into  milk!  Such  men  are  incapable  of  absorbing  any 

form  of  education  yet  devised  ! 

* 

What  could  be  clearer  than  the  remarks  on  limoid 
and  kerosene  by  Prof.  Close  on  page  874?  We  give 
all  the  information  we  can  regarding  this  new  combi¬ 
nation  for  fighting  the  San  Jose  scale.  The  lime  and 
sulphur  wash  is  satisfactory  to  many  fruit  growers, 
while  others  condemn  it.  Where  it  can  be  prepared  on 
a  large  scale  with  steam  heat  for  boiling  it  seems  to 
have  done  the  business.  Probably  few  of  these  large 
growers  will  care  to  abandon  lime  and  sulphur.  At 
the  same  time  we  hope  they  will  try  the  K.-L.  mixtures 
on  at  least  a  few  trees  for  comparison.  Everybody 
knows  that  kerosene  is  an  effective  remedy  for  scale 
insects.  The  trouble  has  been  to  use  it  effectively.  The 
mechanical  mixture  of  the  oil  and  water  is  not  sure. 
Even  where  the  mixture  is  a  safe  one  the  oil  is  likely 
to  evaporate  before  the  scales  are  killed.  Much  the 
same  is  true  of  kerosene  emulsion,  but  the  limoid  forms 


a  coating  which  holds  the  kerosene  long  enough  to  do 
its  work.  I  lie  mixture  can  be  easily  made  by  anyone 
who  has  a  barrel  and  a  hoe  or  small  pump.  It  is,  we 
feel  sure,  promising  enough  to  warrant  a  fair  trial  by 
all  who  have  spraying  to  do.  We  shall,  of  course,  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  the  latest  information  regarding  lime  and 
sulphur.  Caustic  soda,  for  which  so  much  was  prom¬ 
ised,  does  not  seem  to  prove  satisfactory. 

* 

We  receive  letters  asking  about  the  various  con¬ 
cerns  which  offer  to  sell  “cultures”  for  inoculating  soil. 
As  readers  know,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  offers 
to  send  these  cultures  free.  Private  parties  now  offer  to 
sell  a  supply  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  soil  for  $2.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  fraud  about  this.  The 
Agricultural  Department  has  given  information  to  these 
parties,  but  has  not  yet  examined  their  cultures,  and  is 
in  no  way  responsible  for  them.  All  the  Department 
seeks  to  do  is  to  distribute  small  quantities  for  the 
sake  of  creating  interest  in  the  matter.  The  commercial 
side  may  well  be  taken  up  by  outsiders,  provided  the 
cultures  are  properly  prepared.  The  fact  is  some  people 
will  pay  $2  for  these  cultures  who  would  never  take 
them  as  a  gift. 

* 

Once  in  a  while  a  farmer  writes  a  sneering  letter 
about  the  plan  of  inoculating  soil  with  bacteria.  Such 
men  ask  if  the  Government  plan  of  sending  “cultures” 
to  be  used  on  seed  or  soil  is  not  nonsense!  No — there 
is  no  nonsense  about  it,  but  the  plainest  sort  of  sense 
where  one  comes  to  understand  the  principle  of  it.  We 
have  used  the  cultures  on  Alfalfa,  and  have  imported 
soil  for  Soy  beans.  Comparison  of  plants  and  crops 
seems  to  satisfy  all  who  see  them  that  inoculation  has 
produced  larger  and  better  plants.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  some  of  our  scientific  men  should  be  so  hopeful 
over  the  work  of  these  bacteria  that  thpv  claim  too 
much  for  them.  Practical  men  will  test  the  theories 
on  a  bread-and-butter  basis,  and  such  testing  will,  we 
firmly  believe,  result  in  giving  a  thicker  smear  of  but¬ 
ter  on  the  bread. 

* 

The  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  interesting  documents  ever 
sent  from  Washington.  It  is  astonishing  to  read  what 
the  Department  has  planned  in  the  way  of  useful  work. 
During  1904  the  farms  of  America  produced  crops  valued 
at  nearly  $5,000,000,000 !  Secretary  Wilson  states  that 
during  the  past  two  years  the  farmers  of  this  country 
have  produced  in  wealth  a  greater  value  than  all  the 
gold  that  has  been  dug  since  Columbus  discovered 
America.  This  year’s  crop  is  worth  six  times  as  much 
as  the  capital  stock  of  all  National  banks,  and  three 
times  the  gross  earnings  of  all  railroads.  After  real¬ 
izing  what  this  means  the  thought  naturally  comes — 
what  share  of  this  vast  sum  did  the  farmers  themselves 
obtain,  and  what  proportion  of  it  went  to  provide  for 
those  who  handled  and  made  the  products  over?  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  does  not  gain  in  dignity  by  a  display  of 
its  dollars  alone,  but  by  the  way  the  dollars  are  divided 
and  handled. 

* 

Here  is  a  sample  of  letters  from  the  West: 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw  something  about  farms  for  sale 
in  the  western  part  of  New  York  which  Interested  me.  Any 
information  that  you  may  he  able  to  give  me  regarding  farms 
in  the  East  will  he  greatly  appreciated.  a.  p.  i>. 

Illinois. 

In  the  same  mail  was  a  letter  from  a  Wisconsin  dairy¬ 
man  who  wants  to  come  to  New  England.  No  use  talk¬ 
ing,  there  are  many  western  farmers  who  consider  this  a 
good  time  to  sell  their  farms  at  a  high  price,  go  East 
with  the  money  and  buy  land  at  a  lower  figure.  There 
are  many  farms  in  New  York  State  that  would  suit  them. 
The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Department  ought 
to  compile  a  list  of  such  farms,  and  have  it  ready  for  all 
who  are  interested.  The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  did  this  with  good  success.  Why  not  New 
York?  The  answer  we  receive  to  that  question  is  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  agricultural  law  authorizing  such 
work,  and  no  money  has  been  appropriated  for  it.  We 
hope  the  “agricultural  law”  is  not  made  of  cast  iron, 

so  that  nothing  else  can  be  crowded  into  it. 

* 

The  following  extract  is  made  from  a  statement  issued 
by  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station : 

The  feeder  who  pays  out  his  money  for  feeds  without 
intelligent  study  of  the  situation  runs  a  very  good  chance 
of  losing  in  the  operation :  and  when  so  reliable  a  guide 
to  selection  as  the  bulletins  of  the  food  inspection  can  be 
obtained  without  cost  from  the  Station  (Geneva)  the  feeder 
is  short  sighted  if  he  does  not  profit  by  the  opportunity  to 
learn  the  grade  and  reliability  of  tbe  goods  be  buys. 

That  is  a  sensible  proposition.  Who  doubts  it  ?  What 
is  the  difference  between  a  good  feed  and  a  bad  one? 
The  good  one  has  a  fair  proportion  of  muscle-making 
and  fat-forming  elements  in  such  condition  that  the 
animal  can  digest  them.  The  poor  feed  contains  a  large 
amount  of  indigestible  food  and  but  little  that  is  of  real 
value.  A  farmer  buys  a  ton  of  wheat  bran.  Tt  will 
keep  a  cow  in  fair  grain  ration  for  250  days.  The 


dealer  wants  to  be  smart  and  mixes  1,200  pounds  bran, 
•400  pounds  plaster,  ,'SOO  pounds  crushed  oat  hulls  and  200 
pounds  fine  sawdust  and  sells  it  for  a  ton  of  bran.  This 
ton  will  only  provide  the  grain  ration  for  the  cow  for 
150  days.  What  we  may  call  the  feeding  life  of  the 
bogus  ton  is  only  00  per  cent  of  that  of  the  true  ton. 
The  stations  do  good  service  when  they  detect  the  bogus 
ton  and  show  us  plainly  why  it  is  inferior.  While  not 
a  sure  protection  for  the  farmer,  it  gives  him  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  protection  because  he  is  able  to  tell  the  good 
from  the  evil.  Now,  for  every  dollar  that  is  lost 
through  the  purchase  of  inferior  feed,  farmers  lose 
$5  in  buying  fence  wire.  We  can  find  on  many  farms 
fences  that  were  put  up  12  or  15  years  ago,  and  still 
serviceable.  Close  to  them  will  be  found  other  fences 
erected  five  years  ago,  or  even  later,  which  have  simply 
rotted  away.  The  ton  of  bogus  bran  had  only  60  per 
cent  of  the  feeding  life  of  the  true  sample.  The  mod¬ 
ern  wire  has  barely  40  per  cent  of  the  life  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind.  Why  did  the  old  wire  outlive  the  new? 
It  was  carefully  made,  in  the  first  place,  of  iron  or  good 
steel.  It  was  then  “galvanized”  by  treating  it  electrically 
with  zinc  or  dipping  it  in  melted  zinc.  That  made  a 
wire  which  resisted  the  elements.  It  is  believed  that 
modern  wire  is  often  made  of  inferior  steel,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  “galvanized”  with  zinc  is  merely  dipped 
in  lead  or  pewter.  It  can  no  more  take  the  place  of 
the  old  wire  than  the  mixture  of  bran,  sawdust,  etc., 
can  take  the  place  of  the  pure  bran.  When  a  dealer  or 
a  farmer  is  buying  a  carload  of  feed  he  can  send  a 
sample  to  the  experiment  station  and  have  it  analyzed. 

1  Inis  lie  knows  just  what  lie  is  doing.  When  he  buys 
wire  he  must  simply  take  the  risk.  It  would  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  matter  for  a  chemist  to  tell  him  whether 
the  metal  was  iron  or  high-grade  steel,  or  whether 
the  coating  was  useful  zinc  or  useless  lead  and  pewter. 
In  some  cases,  where  large  lots  of  wire  or  pipe  were 
bought,  chemists  were  hired  at  private  expense  to  sam¬ 
ple  the  metal.  Such  tests  saved  the  buyers  large  sums 
of  money.  Not  a  pound  of  wire  should  be  sold  to 
farmers  that  has  not  been  tested  in  this  way — as  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  tested.  There  is  another  reason  why  the 
stations  ought  to  do  this  work.  Wire-making  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  monopoly  or  trust.  We  are  told  by  those 
who  are  obliged  to  buy  large  quantities  of  this  wire 
that  they  cannot  get  a  first-class  quality  at  any  price. 
They  are  informed  that  they  can  take  what  is  offered 
them  or  go  without.  The  trust  feels  secure  in  the  belief 
that  farmers  do  not  know  the  difference  between  good 
wire  and  bad,  and  therefore  can  make  only  a  general 
complaint.  Suppose  the  stations  went  to  work  patiently 
to  collect  samples  of  wire,  tested  them,  and  then  pub¬ 
lished  the  results  of  their  investigations  with  the  names 
of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers.  Do  they  not  see  what 
the  result  would  be?  They  would  establish  in  this  way 
a  standard  of  quality  for  good  wire,  just  as  they  have 
for  fertilizers  and  feed.  As  a  result  of  this  wire  would 
have  to  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  quality  or  not  at  all. 


BREVITIES. 

The  ifs  will  but  in  to  many  an  answer. 

What  has  become  of  the  “boom"  for  Soy  beans? 

Is  beet  sugar  growing  in  New  York  a  dead  beet? 

IIow  do  you  do  it,  and  why?  That  is  the  outline  for  a 
helpful  farm  article. 

Dampness  is  one  of  the  worst  troubles  of  poultry  keepers. 
Sunshine  is  sure  cure. 

• 

Some  people  go  hunting  for  an  honest  man.  Suppose 
they  make  sure  of  themselves  first  of  all ! 

It  takes  a  strong  man  to  pack  dollars  in  his  pocketbook 
and  not  unpack  the  spirit  from  his  purpose. 

Since  the  articles  on  “Seedless  apples"  were  printed  we 
have  heard  from  several  more.  They  were  all  found  in 
pastures  or  fence  rows. 

People  are  beginning  to  talk  about  skunk  farming  again. 
We  shall  yet  have  some  one  offering  to  sell  shares  of  stock  in 
a  skunk  farm  corporation. 

Farmers  do  not  bite  at  every  hook  nowadays.  Some¬ 
times  they  put  their  feet  on  the  hook,  and  either  break  the 
line  or  pull  t lie  fisherman  in. 

Have  practical  men  ever  tried  the  plan  of  making  a  spe¬ 
cial  lied  for  seeding  Alfalfa — described  on  page  870?  If 
poorer  soil  were  used  it  seems  to  us  that  the  plan  would 
give  good  results. 

The  Bureau  of  Forestry,  at  its  new  experiment  stations  in 
Wisconsin  aud  Michigan,  will  make  seasoning  tests  of  cedar 
and  tamarack  telephone  and  telegraph  poles  that  have  been 
submerged  for  varying  lengths  of  time. 

We  like  to  hear  the  cows  calling  for  their  milker,  and 
looking  around  waiting  for  him  to  begin.  It  means  they 
have  full  udders  and  expect  to  be  relieved  in  a  gentle  man¬ 
ner  :  otherwise  they  would  not  greet  you  in  such  a  pleasant 
way. 

According  to  the  statistics  collected  during  the  past  23 
years  by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  there  are  at  present  four 
and  a  half  times  as  many  murders  and  homicides  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  population  in  the  United  States  as  there  were  in 
1881. 

With  cornmeal  retailing  at  $1.40  per  100  pounds  we 
do  not  see  how  a  dairyman  can  have  the  nerve  to  take  home 
this  stuff  and  look  into  a  cow’s  face  and  ask  her  to  make 
economical  milk  out  of  it.  A  good  cow  will  do  her  best, 
but  don’t  ask  too  much  of  her. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Many  complaints  made  to  the  Chicago  post 
office  have  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  Charles  Sturtz.  Charles 
Eberling,  of  Maynard,  Iowa,  alleged  that  he  received  a  letter 
from  Sturtz,  who  signs  himself  President  of  the  “Central 
Railroad  Bureau,"  of  Chicago.  Eberling  said  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  for  $3  he  would  he  taught  the  various  signals 
and  information  necessary  to  become  a  railroad  fireman  and 
for  an  additional  if  10  he  would  be  given  a  position.  lie 
alleges  he  paid  t lie  money,  but  failed  to  secure  the  position, 
and  finally  asked  the  postal  authorities  to  investigate  the 
case.  .  .*  .  Captain  John  II.  Pratt,  of  the  Canadian 

Fishery  Protective  cruiser  Curlew,  seized  a  dozen  fishing 
boats,  including  two  small  steamers  and  two  auxiliary  boats, 
November  28,  in  t lie  Magaguadavlc  River,  below  St.  George, 

N.  B.  Several  of  the  sailboats  were  owned  by  Deer  Island, 

N.  B.,  fishermen.  The  two  steamers,  the  Judge  Moore  and 
the  Quoddy,  are  owned  by  Lubec,  Me.,  sardine  canners,  and 
the  two  auxiliary  boats,  valued  at  $4.0(10  each,  are  owned  by 
a  sardine  syndicate.  The  seizures  were  made  for  seining  in 
Canadian  waters,  and  several  seines  were  taken  with  the 
boats.  The  American  boats,  which  were  loaded  with  her¬ 
ring,  were  sent  to  Eastport  to  sell  the  fish  and  their  owners 
were  ordered  to  return  with  the  money  to  Captain  Pratt. 

.  .  .  The  I  la  (fields,  the  noted  mountaineers  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  whose  fend  with  the  McCoys  lasted  nearly  30  years  and 
cost  the  lives  of  40  persons,  are  waging  a  fierce  vendetta  with 
the  Duty  family,  and  two  already  have  been  slain.  .  .  . 

The  war  of  the  Government  on  fake  medicines  broke  out  in 
Chicago  November  20.  Acting  on  evidence  gathered  in  other 
large  cities.  Federal  detectives,  assisted  by  the  Chicago 
police,  made  raids  on  t lie  places  where  bogus  drugs  are  said 
to  be  made,  confiscated  four  patrol  wagon  loads  of  “medi¬ 
cine,”  and  arrested  five  persons  for  misusing  the  mails.  The 
evidence  upon  which  the  arrests  were  made  was  based  upon 
a  chemical  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Virgil  Coblentz,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  ‘lie  found  that  a  kind  of  triethylate,  sold  to 
druggists  as  a  substitute  for  trional,  a  sleep-producing  medi¬ 
cine  acted  as  an  irritant  instead.  This  doctored  drug  was 
being  disposed  of  at  two  cents  an  ounce,  while  the  genuine 
article  sold  for  $1.50  an  ounce.  An  analysis  of  the  alleged 
arlstol,  sold  as  a  substitute  for  iodoform,  showed  that  it  con¬ 
tained  75  per  cent  of  fuller’s  earth  colored  with  iron  rust. 

.  In  opening  the  Circuit  Court  at  Brookliaven.  Miss., 
November  20,  Circuit  Judge  Wakein  announced  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  the  court  open  until  he  had  punished  every 
one  of  the  whitecappers  who  have  been  operating  in  Lincoln 
and  neighboring  counties  for  two  years  past,  driving  out  a 
number  of  negro  farmers  and  killing  three  of  them.  No 
juror  was  allowed  to  serve  unless  he  took  an  oath  that.  he 
was  not  a  whitocapper  and  not  a  member  of  any  organiza¬ 
tion  that  intimidated  or  ill-treated  the  negroes.  The  judge 
declared  that  the  outrages  were  doing  more  harm  to  the 
white  man  who  commits  them  than  to  the  negro. 

ADMINISTRATION. — Thirty-two  thousand  rural  free  de¬ 
livery  routes  will  be  in  operation  in  the  United  States  on 
July  1.  1005.  This  service  will  cost  the  Government  a  little 
more  than  $20,000,000.  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  beginning 
July  1,  1905,-  0,000  additional  routes  will  be  established, 
making  a  total  of  38,000.  The  cost  of  extending  and  main¬ 
taining  rural  free  delivery  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1905  is  estimated  at  $20,000,000.  There  are  now  pending, 
awaiting  action  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  4,000  peti¬ 
tions  for  routes,  as  compared  with  11.000  when  Fourth  As¬ 
sistant  Bristow  took  charge  of  this  division  of  the  postal  ser¬ 
vice.  The  cost  of  the  service  is  expected  to  decline  propor¬ 
tionately  from  now  on,  due  to  the  diminished  available  terri¬ 
tory  for  rural  routes.  Up  to  the  last  six  months  special  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  individual  petitions,  but  latterly 
more  consideration  has  been  given  county  services,  especially 
in  the  Northwestern  and  Middle  Western  States.  By  the 
time  tlie  next  fiscal  vear  rolls  around  the  officials  expect  to 
be  up  to  date  with  their  work.  Routes  have  been  established 
with  such  rapidity  during  the  last  fifteen  months  that  Fourth 
Assistant  Bristow  is  only  4,000  behind,  and  his  orders  are 
that  these  cases  shall  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  are  contemplating  offering 
large  cash  prizes  for  the  four  best  practical  working  farms 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  be  owned  and  worked  by  a 
farmer  as  li is  only  business  and  means  of  support.  Only 
those  farmers  doing  general  or  mixed  farming  will  be  allowed 
to  compete.  The  contest  will  last  from  April  1,  1905.  to 
April  1  1906.  It  is  hoped  that  general  interest  will  be  taken 
in  this  plan,  the  details  of  which  are  now  in  the  printers 
hands  and  will  he  circulated  widely  throughout  the  State. 
Any  one  desiring  information  please  write  to  N.  I.  Bowditch, 
Framington,  Mass. 

The  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 
thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  at  Minneapolis,  on  December 
6-9,  inclusive.  An  interesting  programme  has  been  prepared. 

The  recent  fire  at  Altamont  Stock  Farm,  Millbrook,  N.  J., 
the  property  of  G  Howard  Davison,  destroyed  six  buildings, 
large  quantities  of  hay,  grain  and  straw,  six  ponies,  two  cows 
and  six  pigs. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  just 
transmitted  to  the  President,  enumerates  some  of  the  more 
Important  features  of  the  year's. work.  Among  them  are  ex- 
tensive  co-operation  with  agricultural  stations;  the  taking  of 
preliminary  steps  to  conduct  feeding  and  breeding  experi¬ 
ments ;  the  war  waged  against  the  Cotton  boll-weevil  and 
against  cattle  mange;  plans  for  education  ot  engineers  In 
road  building;  the  production  of  a  hardy  orange,  a  hybrid 
of  the  Florida  orange  and  the  Japanese  Trifoliata :  valuable 
research  in  successful  shipping  of  fruit  abroad  :  the  value  of 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria;  successful  introduction  of  plants 
suited  to  light  rainfall  areas;  establishment  ot  pure  food 
standards;  the  extension  of  agricultural  education  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools;  the  extension  of  instruction  to  our 
island  possessions  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  county  with 
$‘>00  000  000  worth  of  domestic  products,  now  imported  from 
abroad.  The  report  then  discusses  the  place  of  agriculture 
in  the  country’s  industrial  life.  The  corn  crop  of  1904  yields 
a  farm  value  greater  than  ever  before.  The  farmers  could 
from  the  proceeds  of  this  single  crop  pay  the  national  debt, 
the  interest  thereon  for  one  year,  and  still  have  enough  loll 
to  pav  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Government  s  year’y  enx’ 
oenses.  The  cotton  crop,  valued  for  lint  and  seed  at  $000.- 
000  000,  comes  second,  while  hay  and  wheat  contend  for  the 
third  place.  Combined,  these  two  crops  will  about  equal  in 
value  the  corn  crop.  Notwithstanding  that  the :  wheat  crop 
shows  a  lower  production  than  any  year  since  1900,  the  faun 
value  is  the  highest  since  1881.  Potatoes  and  barley  reached 
theii  highest  production  in  1904.  Save  in  1902  the  oat  crop 
was  never  so  large  by  60,000,000  bushels.  The  present  crop 
of  rice  promiX  yield  of  900, 000,000  pounds  300,000  000 
more  than  ever  before.  Horses  and  mules  reach  the  highest 
point  this  year,  with  an  aggregate  value  exceeding  $1,3.>4,- 
000  000  On  the  other  hand,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  all  show 
a  slight  decline.  The  steady  advance  in  poultry  leads  to 
some  astonishing  figures.  The  farmers’  hens 
one  and  two-thirds  billions  of  dozens  of  eggs  and  at  the 
high  average  price  of  the  year  the  hens  during  their  busy 
season  lav  enough  eggs  in  a  single  month  to  pay  the  jeai  s 
interest  on  the  National  debt.  After  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  products  of  the  farm  during  1904,  made 
within  the  census  scope,  it  is  safe  to  place  the  amount  at 
$4,900,000,000  after  excluding  the  value  of  farm  crops  fed  to 
live  stock  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  values,  ^hls  L 
9  65  per  cent  above  the  product  of  1903,  and  31.-8  per  cent 
above  that  of  the  census  of  1899. _ _ 

SOUTHERN  FARMERS  AND  OLEO  LAWS. 

If  any  farmer  in  Texas  stood  opposed  to  the  anti-oleo  legis¬ 
lation  I  confess  I  never  heard  of  it.  1  am  ®ur®ntl^.f^pP°.s’' 
(ion  to  the  Grout  bill  rested  entirely  with  the  oil  mill  men 
These  mills  have  multiplied  with  great  rapidity  ovei  the 
cotton  belt  within  the  last  few  years,  and  as  a  result  the* 
have  grown  into  a  great  and  influential  power.  No  one 
knows  this  better  than  our  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
under  this  pressure  they  voted  against  honest  buttei.  the 
farmers  of  the  South,  who,  with  few  exceptions  may  be 
classed  as  cotton  growers,  cared  little  for  the  final  vote  on 
the  measure,  because  they  have  learned  these  mills  by  some 


coincidence  (?)  unaccountable  in  a  State  where  we  have 
a  most  rigid  anti  trust  law,  have  in  a  most,  uniform  manner 
set  the  prioe  on  cotton  seed",  which  is  the  material  from 
which  their  products  are  made.  I  may  say  with  further 
assurance  that  if  any  so-called  farmers’  organization  ever 
took  action  concerning  the  legislation  referred  to  the  origin 
of  such  action  was  not  the  work  of  a  practical  farmer,  but 
that  of  the  grafter.  The  strongest  allies  of  the  oil  mill 
men  in  their  opposition  to  the  bill  here  in  Texas  were  the 
ranchmen,  or  the  Live  Stock  Association.  The  southern 
farmer  may  be  slow  in  backing  a  political  move,  but  not  so 
creeping  as  not  to  know  that  the  dairyman  who  manufactures 
pure  and  wholesome  butter  is  or  should  be  his  friend  in 
the  consumption  of  cotton  seed.  Let  me  add  here  as  an 
assurance  to  your  northern  readers  that  the  southern  farmer 
if  fast  in  anything,  is  in  the  liberality  he  is  willing  at  all 
times  to  accord  to  every  legitimate  branch  of  farming,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  because  he  feels  secure  in  a  monopoly  of 
growing  cotton  for  the  world’s  greatest  use  so  long  as  fashion 
and  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others  shall  demand 
the  clothing  of  the  human  body.  dan  ji'Rae. 

Williamson  Co.,  Texas. 

THE  NEW  YORK  NORMAL  INSTITUTE. 

The  “Normal  Institute"  has  again  been  held  at  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station  and  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  in  detail  the  work 
during  this  week  of  intense  activity.  This  contact  between 
the  College  Station,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Insti 
tute  force  is  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  our  internal  welfare.  Not  that  we  are  com¬ 
ing  under  the  dominion  of  any  man.  or  even  class  of  men  ; 
this  statement  would  easily  he  proven  to  anyone  attending 
these  meetings  and  observing  the  personal  feeling  each  one 
possesses  towards  these  problems,  and  the  independence 
shown.  I  mention  this  from  the  fact  that  a  disposition  is 
shown  by  times  to  criticise  these  gatherings  on  the  ground 
that  thev  have  altogether  a  close  communion  object.  This 
is  not  true.  These  men  feel  the  necessity  of  solving  prob¬ 
lems  of  public  utility,  as  they  feel  the  interests  that  affect 
their  own  personal  welfare  and  business.  This  union  of 
forces  is  bearing  fruit  for  agriculture.  The  demand  for  such 
legislation  one  year  ago  and  the  successful  outcome  are  ear¬ 
marks  for  what  can  be  accomplished  when  the  interests  and 
forces  are  brought  together  for  the  common  good. 

I  am  sure  that  these  meetings  are  very  stimulating  to 
investigation.  These  men  come  into  contact  with  the  various 
other  interests  and  feel  personally  the  pressing  needs  of 
their  case,  and  again  they  also  desire  to  present  something 
of  interest,  which  they  do,  as  we  gather  from  year  to  year. 

At  Geneva  perhaps  the  most  available  work  from  an  imme¬ 
diate  economic  view  is  the  spraying  experiments  conducted 
by  Prof.  Stewart.  They  have  been  carried  on  at  the  station 
and  also  upon  farms,  and  the  results  will  soon  be  shown  in 
a  bulletin.  Every  potato  grower  should  read  it  The  work 
at  Cornell  shows  wonderful  activity.  It  is  a  surprise  to  note 
the  widening  field  of  experiment.  It  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  department,  from  the  very  fact  that  Dean  Bailey  is  as 
broad  as  agriculture  in  his  personal  conception  of  our  needs, 
and  each  department  is  headed  by  a  leader  in  his  own  spe¬ 
cial  field  of  effort.  How  quickly  one  observes’ the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  department  when  the  chief  has  strong  individuality. 

It  would  be  unfair  at  this  time,  under  the  reorganization, 
to  select  any  division  and  speak  especially  of  its  merits. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  most  original,  unique  and  far-reaching 
investigation  is  that  now  under  way  in  Prof.  Hunt’s  Division 
of  Agronomy,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  Prof. 
Fraser.  I  refer  to  the  breeding  of  Timothy  plants.  From 
miscellaneous  seed  in  nine  months  has  come  every  grade  of 
value  from  a  worthless  plant  to  one  having  80  long  heads 
and  a  mass  of  leaf  growth,  all  other  conditions  being  equal. 
The  college  will  in  the  near  future  have  a  home  of  its  own. 
Then  will  its  progressive  policy  have  ample  opportunity  for 
development. 

A  pleasing  event  of  this  meeting  was  the  appearance  of 
Prof.  Roberts  and  a  characteristic  address  from  this  agri¬ 
cultural  philosopher.  This  grand  old  man  occupies  a  field  of 
his  own,  and  is  not  comparable  to  any  other  living  teacher 
of  farm  life.  May  his  life  he  prolonged  as  an  inspiration 
to  young  men  to  strive  for  a  higher  and  nobler  conception 
of  country  living  !  ____________  H>  B’  COOK- 

FEEDING  PRODUCTS  FROM  RICE. 

A  bulletin  from  the  Texas  Experiment  Station  gives  some 
interesting  facts  about  the  feeding  value  of  waste  rice. 
There  are  now  over  225,000  acres  of  rice  in  Texas  alone,  and 
many  more  in  Louisiana. 

“Rough  rice  is  sold  in  bags  of  102  pounds,  which  yield 
practically  100  pounds  of  clean  rice.  The  rice  grain  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  two  layers ;  the  inner  coat  being  a  closely  fitting 
cuticle  or  skin,  which  is  hard  to  remove,  and  the  outer  coat 
is  a  hard,  rough,  brittle  husk,  which  is  removed  with  com¬ 
parative  ease.  Both  these  coatings  are  removed  and  the  rice 
polished  before  It  is  ready  for  market.  Three  operations 
are  required  :  Husking,  hulling  and  polishing.  Husking  is 
accomplished  by  passing  the  rice  between  revolving  mill¬ 
stones,  which  are  set  far  enough  apart  to  crack  the  hull  and 
allow  the  rice  to  fall  out  without  breaking  it  too  much.  The 
husks  or  hulls  are  not  removed  completely,  there  always 
being  some  grains  which  retain  their  husks.  The  by-product 
from  this  process  is  rice  hulls.  The  next  process  consists 
in  passing  the  rige  through  one  or  more  hullers,  which  re¬ 
moves  the  cuticle  or  skin  adhering  closely  to  the  rice.  The 
products  of  this  machine  are  rice  bran,  some  flour  and  clean 
rice.  The  final  process  consists  in  polishing  the  rice,  which 
gives  it  a  luster.  The  bv-product  from  this  process  is  rice 
polish.  The  polished  rice  is  sorted  into  different  grades,  as 
a  rule  into  four,  fancy  head,  head,  screenings  and  No.  2. 
Head  is  chiefly  unbroken  rice,  and  is  the  best  grade,  while 
No.  2,  also  called  brewers’  rice,  is  the  lowest  and  is  used 
chiefly  in  brewing.  The  amount  of  the  different  grades 
obtained  depends  largely  upon  the  quality  of  the  rice,  and 
the  process  of  milling.  If  the  rice  is  brittle  and  easily 
broken,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  lower  grades  will  result 
than  if  the  rice  is  not  easily  broken.  We  are  informed  that 
about  62  parts  fancy  head.  23  parts  head,  10  parts  straight 
and  5  parts  brewers'  rice  are  produced  from  100  parts 
clean  rice.” 

As  compared  with  some  other  well-known  stock  feeds  these 
rice  wastes  analyze  as  follows : 

Muscle  makers.  Fat  formers.  Pure  fat. 

Rice  hulls  . 3.07  34.66  1.12 

Rice  polish  .  H.86  62.22  6.98 

Rice  bran  .  12.33  18.38  10. 3o 

Wheat  bran  .  15.4  .>3.9  4 

Corn  .  10.5  69.6  5.4 

Timothy  hay  .  5.9  4^>  2.5 

Oats  .  11-8  59.7  5 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  some  of  these  rice  products 
are  valuable  feeds.  The  rice  hulls  are  hard  and  sharp,  and 
give  trouble  when  heavily  fed.  The  rice  bran  compares  well 
with  wheat  bran,  and  we  understand  is  sold  at  about  $10 
per  ton.  Very  likely  these  products  will  in  time  find  their 
way  into  northern  markets. 

STOCK  BREEDING  IN  LOUISIANA. — As  to  the  problem 
stated  on  page  858  I  think  the  manager  of  farm  would  bo 
entitled  to  a  salary  in  proportion  to  time  put  in  and  work 
he  did  I  would  use  purebred  males  on  our  native  females, 
reserving  best  tvpe  of  females  for  breeding  purposes.  I 
would  begin  in  a  small  way,  and  grow  up  in  the  business 
as  well  as  grow  up  with  the  country.  South  Louisiana  is  a 
sugar  and  rice  country,  and  I  do  not  think  would  suit  your 
purpose  as  well  as  this  section,  the  Delta  portion  of  the 
State  It  is  the  home  of  the  cotton  plant;  grows  luxuriant 
grasses,  etc.,  but  land  is  high,  overflows  at  times  and  be¬ 
comes  boggv  in  Winter  for  cattle,  but  good  range  for  hogs 
on  creek  bottoms,  fattening  on  pecans,  acorns,  persimmons, 
etc.  The  hill  section  would  suit  your  purposes  best.  This 
is  the  “poor  man’s  paradise.”  You  can  gvow  cotton,  corn, 
hay,  potatoes,  fruits,  nuts,  cane,  sorghum  and  a  little  of 
nearly  everything,  but  to  succeed  requires  diligence  and 
judgment.  We  have  a  few  good  horses,  cows,  hogs,  etc., 
here.  The  writer  raised  a  litter  of  five  one-half  bred 
Chester  pigs;  at  two  months  one  weighed  45  pounds,  one 


49 ;  they  were  fed  from  two  weeks  of  age.  We  have  some 
good  Jersey  cows,  and  a  few  Herefords  and  Short-horns  have 
recently  been  brought  here.  This  county  is  very  prosperous 
under  present  high  price  of  cotton.  x.  r>.  h. 

Kents  Store,  La. 

TAXES  IN  VIRGINIA. — I  notice  the  “Hope  Farm  Man" 
invites  comparisons  of  the  tax  rates  in  different  States.  The 
rate  on  my  tax  bill  for  1904  is  as  follows : 

State  revenue  and  school  tax . 35 

County  levy  and  (list,  roads . 55 

Railroad  . 10 

County  and  dist.  school  tax . 20 

Total  $1.20 

This  on  each  $100  of  property.  In  addition  there  is  a  poll 
tax  of  $1.50  on  each  male  21  years  of  age.  w.  L.  o. 

Halifax  Co.,  Va. 

WESTERN  FEEDING. — I  have  no  experience  in  feeding 
corn  to  hogs  or  cattle,  either  dry  or  soaked,  but  I  know  it  pays 
to  soak  wheat  or  barley,  which  is  largely  done  in  this  country 
where  grain  is  cheap  and  stock  is  high,  but  for  the  last 
year  or  two  grain  was  so  high  out  here  that  very  little 
stock  was  fed  on  grain.  My  experience  in  feeding  corn  was 
in  Nebraska,  where  I  fed  several  trainloads  of  sheep  when 
corn  was  cheaper,  but  for  the  last  few  years  corn  has  been 
too  high  for  sheep  that  had  to  be  fed  in  a  feed  lot  2,000  miles 
away.  Wheat  and  barley  are  soaked  no  less  than  24 
hours  where  fed  to  hogs  or  cattle  out  here.  Corn  in  my 
opinion  is  best  fed  to  sheep,  with  a  good  mouth,  whole  or 
ground,  but  for  hogs  I  would  soak  it.  Cattle  are  very  low 
here,  but  horses  and  sheep  are  high  ;  beef  sells  on  foot  at 
from  $2.50  per  hundred  to  $3 ;  hogs  from  $5.50  to  $6  :  sheep 
from  $3  to  $4  ;  eggs  35  cents  per  dozen  ;  butter  35  cents  for 
creamery.  Timothy  hay  is  $13  to  $14  per  ton ;  baled 
Alfalfa  $4  to  $5;  loose  clover  $5  to  $7.  I  believe  that  cattle 
will  bring  a  good  price  in  less  than  a  year.  Times  are  good. 

Ellensburg.  Wash.  K.  o.  k. 

MARKETING  IN  MAINE. — I  am  located  five  miles  from 
Gardiner,  eight  miles  from  Hollowell  and  10  miles  from 
Augusta,  the  capital  of  our  State.  The  two  former  cities  are 
poor  markets,  from  the  producer’s  standpoint  :  the  latter  a 
good  one.  Our  roads  are  good,  rather  above  the  average. 
Eggs  and  butter  we  sell  in  Augusta.  We  are  in  a  prime 
apple  section.  Apples  are  sold  mostly  to  buyers  for  export, 
and  are  f.  o.  b.  Gardiner.  Small  lots  and  early  fruits  are 
shipped  to  commission  men  in  Boston.  The  lowest  commis¬ 
sion  charges  are  15  cents  per  barrel,  5  cents  per  barrel  cart-, 
age  and  25  cents  per  barrel  freight.  Hay,  pressed,  is  shipped 
to  Boston,  and  when  possible  sold  to  the  consumer.  The 
same  person  has  had  ours  for  seven  years.  This  year  the 
price  paid  is  $13  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  Gardiner.  The  freight  is 
$2  per  ton.  We  have  two  methods  of  transportation;  via 
Kennebec  boat  and  Maine  Central  Railroad.  The  prices  by 
boat  were  lower  up  to  two  years  ago,  but  are  now  the  same 
by  both  lines.  They  are  25  cents  per  barrel,  apples  and 
potatoes,  also  25  cents  per  TOO.  Hay  goes  for  $2  per  ton 
in  10-ton  lots  or  more;  same  rate  carload  lot.  a  car  holding 
about  10  tons,  costing  $20.  The  rates  1  think  as  a  rule 
give  satisfaction.  Prompt  delivery  of  shipments  are  made. 
We  aim  to  supply  the  consumer,  and  often  find  a  trip  to  Bos¬ 
ton  is  productive  of  good  results.  f.  o.  w. 

Gardiner,  Maine. 

A  NURSERY  F RAT’D. — Director  Chas.  E.  Thorne,  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  (Wooster),  sends  out  the  following 
warning:  The  following  letters  are  received  from  Greene 
County:  1.  “A  man  is  traveling  about  this  community  claim¬ 
ing  to’  represent  the  forestry  department  of  the  Ohio  Exper¬ 
iment  Station.  After  visiting  and  talking  awhile  with  a 
farmer,  he  turns  out  to  be  a  regular  tree  agent,  hailing  from 
the  nursery  of  J.  K.  Denby,  Greenville,  Ind.  He  calls  him¬ 
self  W.  O.  Walton,  and  offers  trees  for  sale  at  $20  per  thou¬ 
sand  for  Catalpa  speciosa  and  ‘North  Dakota  black  locust.' 
He  claims  they  raise  all  the  trees  which  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  sends  out.  Is  this  true?  [No.]  Is  such  a  man  con¬ 
nected  with  the  station?  TNo.  |  Is  not  $20  per  thousand  an 
exorbitant  price?  [Two  or  three  times  their  value.  |  Is  it 
free  from  the  borer,  as  he  cIalms?”[No.l  2.  “Has  the  State 
Forestry  Commission,  if  there  is  such  a  commission,  a  con¬ 
tract  or  agreement  with  J.  K.  Denby  &  Sons,  of  Greenfield. 
Ind.,  to  pay  for  200  in  every  1.000  trees  sold  by  said  firm? 
Their  salesman.  W.  O.  Walton,  has  been  canvassing  this 
vicinity  and  making  such  claims.”  Replying  to  the  above 
we  have  to  say  that  Ohio  has  no  “State  Forestry  Commis¬ 
sion”  and  that  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  once  again  rec¬ 
ommends  that  any  person  who  claims  to  represent  this  station 
in  the  selling  of  nursery  stock  be  arrested  and  prosecuted  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 


PRODUCTS.  PRICES  AND  TRADE.— Over  2.000.000 
bushels  of  potatoes  are  said  to  be  stored  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine.  Some  of  the  storage  houses  will  hold  80,000 
bushels.  No  prospect  of  higher  prices  at  present.  .  .  . 

The  Buffalo  mill  of  Washburn  Crosby  Co.  has  been  bonded  to 
grind  Canadian  wheat  and  export  the  flour  and  by-products. 

Wheat  lias  dropped  several  cents  in  the  markets  of 
the  Central  West,  owing  to  heavy  receipts  at  shipping  points. 
Flour  trade  is  dull,  buyers  holding  off  on  account  of  high 
price  asked.  .  .  .  The  outlook  for  vegetable  crops  in 

Florida  is  good.  .  .  .  California  celery  is  later  than 
usual ;  35  carloads  were  shipped  east  for  the  Thanksgiving 
trade.  .  .  .  The  mackerel  season  off  the  New  England 

coast  has  been  very  poor,  the  catch  being  only  28,400  barrels, 
15,000  less  than  last  year.  ...  In  the  fertilizer  market 
all  ammoniates  are  firm  and  higher,  with  good  demand  from 
the  South.  An  advance  in  price  of  kainit  is  expected.  .  .  . 
Exports  to  Mexico  thus  far  this  year  amount  to  $46,000,000. 
.  .  .  About  2,000  tons  of  bran  and  millfeed  have  been 

sent  to  Europe  recently.  Trade  here  is  dull,  asking  prices 
being  too  high  for  feeders.  .  .  .  Hog  receipts  in  the  prin¬ 

cipal  markets  are  heavy,  but  demand  large  enough  to  prevent 
any  serious  drop  in  price. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

The  Robertson  Chain  Stanchion  has  given  satisfaction  for 
so  long  a  time  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  its  merit. 
A  little  booklet  issued  by  the  manufacturer,  O.  II.  Robertson, 
Forestville.  Conn.,  will  prove  of  interest  to  any  dairyman 
who  may  be  studying  the  stanchion  subject. 

With  an  entirely  new  plant  at  Ilackettstown,  N.  J.,  and 
directed  by  men  of  many  years'  experience  in  the  business, 
the  Am.  Sawmill  Mchy.  Co.,  114  Liberty  street.  New  York, 
is  well  equipped  to  turn  out  a  first-class  line  of  machinery. 
The  product  of  this  firm  embraces  all  sizes  of  circular  saw¬ 
mills.  sawmill  machinery,  wood-working  machinery,  turbine 
water  wheels,  etc.  An  illustrated  catalogue  with  full  infor¬ 
mation  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

“Anything  on  Runners”  for  pleasure  is  the  offer  of  the 
Kalamazoo  Carriage  and  Harness  Co.,  329  Ransom  street, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  This  firm  has  built  up  a  nice  business, 
selling  carriages  and  sleighs /direct  to  consumer,  which  plan 
saves  the  dealer’s  profit  for  the  purchaser.  They  will  fur¬ 
nish  you  a  set  of  runners  to  turn  your  buggy  into  a  sleigh 
if  you  desire  it.  A  souvenir  edition  of  the  beautiful  poem, 
“Snow  Bound,”  will  be  sent  free  to  any  R.  N.-Y.  reader 
asking  for  it. 

The  close  Winter  season  is  fast  approaching.  The  few 
pleasant  days  that  remain  can  be  most  profitably  spent  in 
repairing  old  buildings  and  sheds  to  make  them  warm  and 
to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow.  Warm  houses  are  absolutely 
indispensable  for  hens  if  you  would  get  Winter  eggs.  Cold 
quickly  tells  on  the  dairy  cow.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  all  stabled  stock.  We  wish  to  suggest  that  high  value  of 
Paroid  Roofing,  manufactured  by  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son.  of  East 
Walpole,  Mass.,  for  just  such  uses.  If  a  new  roof  be  neces¬ 
sary,  It  furnishes  it.  and  of  a  permanent  nature,  at  little 
trouble  and  little  expense.  Any  one  can  lay  it.  This  firm 
publishes  a  little  book  called  “Building  Economy"  that's 
full  of  valuable  pointers  on  the  matter  of  repairing  roofs 
and  providing  comfortable  quarters  for  farm  animals  and 
poultry.  It  is  sent  free. 
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The  rural  new-yorker. 


f  Woman  and  Home  j 


From  Day  to  Day. 

AN  UNCONSCIOUS  BENEFACTOR. 

Ole  Bill  Smitliers  stood  aroun" 

Itunnin’  everybody  down. 

Used  to  stop  his  work  to  say 
Things  about  folks  out  our  way. 

Used  to  make  us  all  so  mad 
By  the  vexin’  way  he  had 
That  we  lived  in  mortal  fear 
Of  his  tongue — ’twas  that  severe! 

Used  to  do  our  level  best 
Raisin’  crops  to  beat  the  rest, 

'Cause  Bill  said,  with  many  a  sneer, 
Wa'n't  no  fus’-class  farmers  here. 

Tried  the  very  best  we  knew 
Fur  to  raise  big  cattle,  too. 

Hustled  day  an’  night  to  show 
That  Bill  Smitliers  didn't  know. 

Bill  kep'  bossin’  people  so 
That  he  let  his  own  work  go. 

Now  'bout  all  that  he  has  got 
Is  mortgages ;  an'  they're  a  lot. 

But  us  folks  he  criticised 
Prospered  till  you’d  be  surprised, 
lie  was  irritatin’ ;  still, 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Bill. 

— Washington  Star. 

There  may  be  some  quinces  still  remain- 


a  broomstick  an’  sets  her  tiger  of  a  dog 
on  me,  an’  both  of  ’em  chases  me  clear 
to  the  gate  when  I  propose  to  her !  Ketch 
me  marryin’  a  woman  like  that!  Not 
much !  An’  I  told  her  so !  She’ll  be  a 
widder  all  her  days  if  she  waits  for  me  to 
marry  her!” 

* 

According  to  the  Springfield  Republi¬ 
can,  condensed  milk  was  first  invented  by 
a  woman,  Mrs.  Albert  Cashingor,  of  New 
Orleans.  Fifty  years  ago  Mrs.  Cashingor 
had  a  sick  baby,  for  whom  she  was 
obliged  to  journey  to  New  York  to  get 
competent  medical  advice,  if  she  would 
save  its  life.  That  meant  a  long  sea 
voyage.  How  to  keep  the  little  baby 
alive  through  that  voyage  she  did  not 
know.  But  she  had  put  up  many  pre¬ 
serves  and  many  jellies  in  her  time,  and 
she  began  to  experiment  on  milk,  and 
put  up  a  lot  of  jars  of  her  original  con¬ 
densed  milk,  which  fed  her  child  through 
the  voyage.  The  fact  interested  several 
people  in  New  York,  and  finally  Mrs. 


tice  had  worked  like  a  charm.  Charles  lay 
back,  began  breathing  easier,  and  was 
well  when  lie  woke  up.  His  mother  is 
convinced  that  an  onion  poultice  is  a  good 
thing,  but  she  is  also  inclined  to  agree 
with  Jack  Bunsby  that  its  virtue  may  lie 
‘‘in  the  application  on  it.” 


gave  her  a  cent. 


ing  to  make  into  butter.  Use  half  a  gallon  Cashingor  gave  her  process  away  to  a 

of  quinces  pared  and  cored,  half  a  gallon  f)ac<  0  s  larP  cl  ous,  who  made  for- 

r  .  , _ .  ,  ,  ,  ^  .  tunes  out  of  condensed  nnlk  and  never 

of  tart  apples  pared  and  cored,  two  quarts 

of  sweet  cider,  one  pint  of  cold  water. 

Cover  the  crock  and  stew  gently  until  the 

fruit  is  very  soft;  then  pass  through  a 

sieve.  Add  five  cupfuls  of  sugar  and 

cook  until  soft. 


Velvet  gowns  are  blossoming  forth 
everywhere,  and  the  most  noticeable  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  shortness  of  the  skirt,  which 
clears  the  ground  all  around.  Old  red, 
Vassar  fudge  is  a  simple  recipe,  yet  &*ves  ^le  impression  of  a  bloom 

it  never  fails.  It  requires  two  cupfuls  a  Peach>  purple,  brown  and  green  are 
of  granulated  sugar,  half  a  cupful  of  v°rite  colors  in  velvet;  one  sees  very 

cream  or  rich  milk,  two  squares  of  un-  blue.  One  startling  costume  we  saw 

sweetened  chocolate,  butter  the  size  of  an  Itcen,b'  was  myrtle  green  crushed  velvet, 
egg,  vanilla  flavoring.  Break  the  choco-  niat*e  veiT  in  1830  style,  the  skirt 

late  into  small  pieces,  melt  all  the  ingre-  an^e  length,  thus  revealing  bright  green 
dients  together,  and  let  them  boil  hard  niorocco  shoes,  with  white  kid  overgaiters, 
four  minutes.  Then  remove  from  the  fire  barge  round  hat  of  much  shirred  green 
and  stir  rapidly  until  thick;  pour  into  a  'e^vet'  trimmed  with  shaded  green  plumes, 


buttered  tin  and  mark  into  squares. 


Most  of  the  big  department  stores  issue 


was  worn,  and  the  costume  was  finished 
with  an  ermine  tie,  the  wearer  carrying  a 
large  ermine  saddlebag  muff.  Ermine  is 


.  •  ,  T-  ,  ,  ,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  fine  furs, 

at  this  season  a  holiday  catalogue,  designed  ,  ,  ,  .  ,,  .  .  ’ 

•  ,  •  ,  •  ,  ...  c  l  an<a  the  styles  followed  are  very  similar 

aid  m  selecting  holiday  gifts.  Such  J 


as  an 


a  catalogue  will  be  found  valuable  by 
anyone  so  situated  that  visits  to  the  great 
city  shops  are  rare.  The  farmer  or 
gardener  studies  trade  catalogues  with 


to  those  of  70  years  ago ;  little  flat  neckties 
with  fringed  ends,  and  huge  flat  muffs. 

* 

An  onion  poultice  is  an  old-fashioned 
close  attention,  knowing  that  he  gains  in-  remedy,  though  not  always  applied  as 
struction  thereby,  and  it  is  evident  that  a  thus  described  by  the  Chicago  Record- 
woman  who  does  the  household  buying  Herald: 

will  know  more  house  furnishings  and  Little  Charles  had  a  very  bad  cold, 
domestic  goods  generally  after  similar  which  made  breathing  exceedingly  difficult 
study.  It  is  surprising,  too,  how  often  for  him.  His  young  and  anxious  mother 
such  catalogue  suggests  some  useful  hint  bad  heard  somewhere  that  an  onion  poul- 
in  domestic  comfort,  which  enables  us  to  tice  was  an  excellent  thing  in  such  a  case, 
get  the  best  returns  from  moderate  ex-  So,  assuring  Charles  that  she  would  be 
penditure.  back  in  a  few  minutes,  she  hurried  to  the 

kitchen,  found  a  nice  Bermuda  onion  and 
We  have  always  considered  that  a  prepared  the  poultice.  It  was  the  first 
woman  who  does  not  desire  to  accept  a  onion  poultice  she  had  ever  tried  to  con- 
man’s  affection  should  make  the  matter  struct,  and  her  mind  was  a  little  hazy 
entirely  clear  to  him,  and  this  was  evi-  concerning  the  directions.  She  remem- 
dently  the  view  of  the  Widow  Dart,  thus  bered,  however,  that  the  onion  was  to  be 
described  in  the  Toronto  Sun.  Old  fried,  and  in  order  that  all  danger  might 
Andy  Bent  had  been  a  widower  for  be  avoided  she  used  the  best  butter  for 
only  six  months  when  it  became  appar-  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  necessary 
ent  that  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  sue-  grease.  Having  spread  the  poultice  on 
cessor  to  Mrs.  Bent.  Soon  there  were  a  nice,  clean  piece  of  linen  she  hurried 
rumors  afloat  that  old  Andy  was  trying  upstairs  to  her  suffering  little  one.  But 
to  “shine  up”  to  the  Widow  Dart,  and  the  poultice  was  too  hot  to  be  applied, 
there  was  much  conjecture  as  to  the  result  and,  leaving  it  on  a  stand  beside  the  bed, 
of  his  wooing,  its  being  well-known  that  she  returned  to  the  kitchen  for  something 
the  Widow  Dart  was  a  woman  of  peculiar  that  she  had  forgotten.  Two  minutes  later 
and  uncertain  turn  of  mind.  One  day  a  she  re-entered  the  bedroom  and  looked  for 
neighbor  driving  by  old  Andy’s  place  the  onion  poultice.  It  was  gone.  Little 
found  him  out  in  his  barnyard,  and  after  Charles  was  sitting  up  in  bed  wiping  his 
the  usual  greeting  the  bachelor  said,  “Well,  mouth  with  a  nice,  clean  piece  of  linen  and 
Uncle  Andy,  I  reckon  we’ll  soon  hear  looking  as  if  he  considered  the  world  a 
wedding  bells  ringing  for  you  and  the  pretty  good  place  after  all. 

Widow  Dart.  “Why,  Charles,”  his  mother  asked, 

“I  reckon  you  just  won’t!”  retorted  “what  have  you  done  with  that  onion 
Andy  with  decision.  “I  reckon  you  won’t  poultice?  Where  is  it?” 
hear  o’  me  tyin’  myself  up  to  a  female  Charles  drew  a  sigh  of  satisfaction,  after 
cattymount  that  flies  at  me  with  a  dipper  which  he  opened  his  mouth  and  pointed  in. 
o’  hot  water,  an’  then  comes  at  me  with  The  next  bulletin  showed  that  the  poul¬ 


Wind-Breaks. 

Half  (and  perhaps  more)  of  the  aggra¬ 
vating  colds  “indulged  in”  by  women  and 
children  during  the  months  in  which  the 
doors  have  to  be  closed,  are  caused  by  the 
cold  air  coming  in  under  the  doors.  Very 
few  doors  fit  as  they  should  in  the  com¬ 
mon  residence.  In  fact,  many  of  the  best 
are  deficient  in  that  respect,  and  this  is 
more  noticeable  at  the  threshold.  The 
man  who  is  only  about  in  the  evening — 
and  then  has  nothing  to  take  him  away 
from  the  fire — is  apt  to  thii^k  it  only  a 
woman’s  notion,  if  she  complains  of  the 
wind  coming  in  under  the  doors.  So,  as 
a  rule,  she  goes  half  her  time  with  cold 
feet,  a  sure  forerunner  of  colds,  catarrh, 
and  even  consumption,  and  baby  has  the 
“sniffles,”  earache  and  croup,  with  every¬ 
one  wondering  “why  in  the  world  that 
baby  is  such  a  bother.”  Perhaps  on  the 
coldest  days  an  old  coat,  or  a  piece  of  car¬ 
pet,  is  thrown  down  against  the  outside 
door,  leaving  the  ones  leading  into  rooms 
where  no  fires  are  kept,  to  pour  in  their 
death-dealing  drafts,  without  let  or  hind¬ 
rance.  Now  there  is  a  way  to  avoid  all 
this,  and  without  calling  in  the  carpenter. 
Make  for  each  door  a  roll,  as  long  as  the 
door  is  wide;  the  inner  part  may  be  of  a 
piece  of  old  blanket,  rolled  softly,  and 
caught  here  and  there,  to  hold  it  in  place. 

I  he  outside  should  be  of  some  dark  ma¬ 
terial,  that  will  not  soil  easily;  for  in¬ 
stance,  pieces  of  the  best  parts  of  men’s 
clothing;  circles  as  large  as  a  teacup,  for 
the  ends,  and  a  strip  or  the  required 
length  and  width,  decorated,  if  desired, 
for  the  other  part.  Or  a  soft  cover  may 
be  made,  of  dark  woolen  dress  goods, 
shirred  on  to  a  plain  foundation,  gather¬ 
ing  the  ends  to  fit  the  circle,  putting  a 
button  made  of  the  goods  over  the  raw 
edge.  Another  cover  may  be  made  of 
Germantown  yarn,  in  afghan  stitch,  or 
any  of  the  plain  stitches  that  are  quickly 

done.  \  arn  that  has  done  duty  in  some 
cast-off  article  is  often  good  enough  for 
this,  lasting  for  years.  Some  houses  have 
no  threshold  strip  under  the  doors  sepa¬ 
rating  the  rooms,  which  is  very  conven¬ 
ient  for  the  sweeper,  but  not  for  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  rooms,  for  seldom,  if  ever,  do 
these  doors  fit  as  snugly  as  do  the  others. 
Wind-breaks  for  these  should  be  made 
like  a  mattress,  and  filled  more  solidly,  to 
keep  the  shape  more  perfectly.  Both 
covers  should  be  made  mattress  style,  the 
outside  one  decorated  to  suit  your  fancy, 
the  main  thing  being  to  keep  out  the  cold 
air  or  wind,  with  something  that  is  not 
offensive  to  the  eye.  hale  cook. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
li.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get.  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.’  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  make  his  record  true: 

To  think  without  confusion  clearly. 

To  love  his  fellow-man  sincerely, 

To  net  from  honest  motives  purely, 

To  trust  In  God  and  Heaven  securely 
_ —Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyk*. 


A  MATTER  OF  HEALTH 


If  you  have  any 
trouble  with  lamps — 
any  trouble  whatever 
— send  for  my  Index. 

I  know  of  no  lamp- 
disease  that  it  does  not 
cure  immediately. 

Costs  nothing. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


There  will  lie  thousands  of  Ann 
Arbor  I^ampa  sold  Tor  Christmas 
Presents.  Every  lamp  Is  a  complete 
gas  plant  in  itself  and  gives  100  c.  p. 
of  pure  white  light  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  1-4  cent  per  hour.  No  grease, 
no  smoke,  no  smell.  Absolutely 
clean  and  safe.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  special  introductory  offer 
to-day  Catalog  free.  We  also  make 
complete  lighting  systems  for  houses 
churches  and  stores. 

The  Superior  Mfg.  Co., 

218  SecondSt.  Ann  Arbor, Mich 


SAVE  K2  your  FUEL 


BY  USING  THE 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace.  Price  from  $2  to 
$12.  Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace  SI.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Vour  Tr.de-M.rk . 

dealer  YU  I®  Ouarnnteeil  to  go  twice  as  far 
far  it  as  paste  or  liquid  polishes.  X-Haylsthe 

*  ORICINAl  Powdered  Stove 

Polish.  It  trives  a  quirk,  brilliant  lustre  and  Does 
IVot  Ititrn  Ofr.  Sample  sent  if  you  address  Dept.  P 
LAMOXT,  CORLISS  &  CO,,  Agts.,  78  Hudson  St..  New  York. 


—  f  You’re  Exposed 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 

HAS  HO  SUBSTITUTE 


m  winter’s  work.  There’s  foot  protection, 
more  t’  an  protection — there’s  long 
wear  in  the 

BUCKSKIN  BRAND 
Rubber  Boots  &  Shoes. 

Get  the  genuine— there  are  substitutes  that 
are  but  part  rubber,  made  to  sell  cheap. 
Buckskin  is  all  rubber,  pure,  new  rubber,  the 
only  thing  that  wears  10 7-  reduction  means  Soil¬ 
less  wear.  Insist  on  seeing  Buck¬ 
skin  Trademark — it’s  on  every 
pair.  We  sell  retailers  by  cata¬ 
log;  cut  out  jobbers’  and  travel¬ 
ing  men’s  expense  and  put  that 
money  into  quality.  Writ,  us  if  2? 
your  dealer  doesn’t  handle  the  «  £ 
Buckskin.  A  special  offer  to  you  -  S' 
to  introduce  in  your  locality  if 
you  are  the  first  one  writing. 

NOT  MADE  BY  A  TRUST. 

Write  today.  _ 

BANNER  RUBBER  CO. 

280  Bittner  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LOWEST  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS  ANL 
RETURN  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Stopover  allowed  at  Chicago  on  all  World’! 
Lair  tickets,  and  at  Cleveland  on  all  exeepl 
Coach  Excursion  tickets.  For  particulars  set 
local  licket  Agent,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  I).  I* 
A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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Seasonable  Meat  Dishes, 

“Pawnhas." — This  old-fashioned  dish 
is  similar  to  scrapple.  Boil  together  the 
“jowls,”  liver  and  heart  of  a  hog  until 
very  tender.  Take  out  all  bones,  chop  the 
heart  and  meat  from  jowls  until  very 
fine ;  crumble  the  liver  as  finely  as  possi¬ 
ble  and  put  all  back  into  the  kettle.  Now 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  be 
sure  to  add  enough  water  to  keep  it  from 


4722  Olouse  with  Pointed  Yoke, 
32  to  40  bust. 


being  too  rich  or  greasy.  Stir  in  white 
cornmeal  until  you  have  a  thin  mush,  let 
cook  slowly  half  an  hour,  pour  into  a 
large  crock  or  jar;  set  away  to  cool. 
When  cold,  slice  like  mush  and  put  into  a 
skillet  to  fry.  Add  no  grease.  This  is 
delicious  and  will  keep  indefinitely  in  a 
cool  place. 

Pigs’  Feet  in  Jelly. — Thoroughly  scrape 
and  clean  one  dozen  pigs’  feet.  Place 
them  in  a  kettle,  cover  with  boiling  water, 
add  one  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  simmer 
steadily  until  tender.  Transfer  the  feet 
to  a  stone  crock,  placing  between  them 
thin  slices  of  onion.  Heat  and  boil  to¬ 
gether  for  five  minutes  two  quarts  of  good 
vinegar,  one  bay  leaf,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar,  one  dozen  whole  cloves,  six 
tiny  red  peppers,  and  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Add  one  quart  of  boiling  water 
and  pour  at  once  over  the  pigs’  feet. 
Cover  and  let  stand  two  days  before  us¬ 
ing, 

Stuffed  Tenderloin. — Procure  a  good- 
sized  tenderloin,  slit  one  side  open  and 
lay  within  a  dressing  made  as  follows: 
One  cupful  of  dry  grated  crumbs,  one 
tablespoonful  of  minced  parsley,  one  large 
teaspoonful  of  mixed  sweet  herbs,  thyme, 
Summer  savory,  sweet  marjoram  and  sage, 
one  heaping  teaspoon ful  of  finely  chopped 
onion  fried  in  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  one  saltspoonful 
pepper.  If  this  amount  of  butter  does 
not  make  it  moist  enough  add  a  trifle 
more  melted  butter,  but  no  water.  Stuff 
the  tenderloin  and  sew  up  the  opening. 


4859  Sectional  Shirred  Skirt, 
22  to  30  waist. 


If  it  is  not  fat  place  two  or  three  slices  of 
bacon  over  the  top,  fastening  with  wooden 
toothpicks.  Rub  into  the  meat  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  one-fourth  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  white  pepper.  Dust  with  flour  and 
.  oast.  When  done  remove  the  tender¬ 
loin  to  a  heated  platter  and  put  the  roast¬ 
ing  pan  on  top  of  stove,  adding  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  to  the  gravy  which  it 
contains.  When  thoroughly  browned  add 
a  cupful  of  hot  water,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  chopped  gherkins  and  one  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  finely  chopped  olives. 
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Spareribs  and  Sauerkraut. — Prepare  the 
ribs  as  for  roasting  with  bread  dressing. 
Drain  thoroughly  one  quart  of  sauerkraut 
and  stuff  the  ribs  with  it.  Baste  the  ribs 
often  and  when  half  cooked  turn  the  ribs 
over  so  both  sides  will  be  equally  well 
done.  Serve  the  ribs  on  a  large  platter ; 
open  so  as  to  show  the  sauerkraut.  Dec¬ 
orate  the  edges  of  the  platter  with  pickled 
beets  cut  in  fancy  shapes. 

Breaded  Tenderloin. — Remove  the  skin 
and  fat  from  the  tenderloins  and  pound 
a  little  to  make  them  more  tender.  Cut 
up  and  try  out  the  good  portions  of  fat 
taken  off;  add  one  tablespoon  ful  of  lard 
and  one-half  tablespoonful  of  butter  to 
fat  in  the  pan,  and  when  hot  put  in  the 
tenderloins,  which  have  been  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  rolled  in  egg.  and 
bread  crumbs;  fry.  To  grease  remaining 
in  pan  add  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and 
enough  hot  water  or  stock  to  make  a  nice 
sauce.  Pour  this  over  the  tenderloin. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

Pointed  yokes  are  eminently  becoming  to 
the  greater  number  of  figures  and  are  to 
be  noted  on  many  of  the  newest  waists. 
No.  4722  is  cut  in  drop  style,  and  extends 
over  the  shoulders  to  give  a  broad  line. 
As  illustrated  the  waist  is  made  of  pale 
green  chiffon  louisine  with  yoke  of  cream 
colored  lace  and  bands  of  pale  green  velvet 
held  by  fancy  stitches,  but  is  well  adapted 
to  washable  fabrics  and  can  be  made  lined 
or  unlined  as  may  be  preferred.  The  long 
sleeves  are  desirable  for  everyday  wear, 
but  those  of  elbow  length  are  more  dressy 
when  the  blouse  is  designed  for  dinner  01- 
evening  use.  The  blouse  is  made  with  the 
fitted  lining  over  which  the  full  front, 
backs  and  yoke  are  arranged.  Both  front 
and  backs  are  gathered  at  upper  and  lower 
edges  and  blouse  becomingly  over  the  belt, 
while  the  yoke  is  quite  separate.  The 
sleeves  are  full  at  the  shoulders  and  are 
either  gathered  into  cuffs  or  cut  in  elbow 
length  and  felt  free.  The  dosing  is  made 
invisibly  at  the  back.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
yards  21  inches  wide,  3  yards  27  inches 
wide  or  V/%  yards  44  inches  wide,  win. 
V/&  yards  of  all-over  lace,  l/2  yard  of  silk 
for  belt  and  12  yards  of  velvet  ribbon  to 
make  as  illustrated.  The  pattern  4722  is 
cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inch 
bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

Shirrings  and  tucks  continue  to  be  fav¬ 
orites  of  fashion  and  are  shown  in  all  the 
latest  models  that  are  made  of  materials 
soft  enough  to  alllow  of  such  treatment. 
The  graceful  skirt  illustrated  combines  the 
two  features  and  is  made  of  willow  green 
veiling,  the  tucks  simply  stitched  with  silk, 
but  can,  with  equal  success,  be  reproduced 
in  a  variety  of  materials.  I  he  skirt  is 
made  in  three  sections  which  are  joined 
beneath  frills  formed  by  gathering  the  up¬ 
per  edges  of  the  two  lower  ones.  The 
upper  section  is  shirred  to  form  a  hip 
yoke,  the  center  one  for  its  entire  depth 
while  the  lower  is  a  flounce  shirred  for 
several  rows  at  its  upper  edge  and  laid 
in  tucks  at  the  lower.  The  quantity  of 
material  required  for  the  medium  size  is 
1214  yards  21  inches  wide,  10  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  6J4  yards  44  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  487.9  is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  22, 
24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  measure ;  price 
10  cents. 


WASTING  AWAY 
It’s  the  small  but  constant 
loss  of  flesh  that  indicates 
physical  waste  —  the  gradual 
slipping  away  of  healthy  flesh, 
pound  by  pound,  which  no 
ordinary  food  seems  to  re¬ 
store.  Scott’s  Emulsion  will 
restore  it.  This  Emulsion  is 
the  greatest  flesh  builder  ob- 
tainable.  Scott’s  Emulsion 
first  stops  the  wasting— that’s 
one  gain.  Then  when  it  sup¬ 
plies  new  flesh  and  takes  one 
back  to  normal  strength  and 
weight,  that’s  another  gain 
and  a  big  one. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample,  free 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 
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Penetration  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of 

St.  Jacobs  Oil 

in  the  treatment  of 

Rheumatism 

It  penetrates  to  the  seat  of  torture  as  no  other  external  remedy 
has  been  known  to  do  and  thousands  certify  to  cures. 
Price  25c.  and  50c. 
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Instead  of  4% 


5  upward,  with¬ 
drawable  on  30 
days’  notice. 

Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ings  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Hanking  Department. 


MONEY  now  drawing  4  p.  c. 
*’*ran  bo  safely  reinvested 
through  this  Company  at  5  p.  c. 
— Increasing  the  income  25  per 
cent.  Conservative  investors 
will  appreciate  a  plan  affording 
all  the  security  and  profit  with¬ 
out  the  annoyance  of  individual 
mortgage  loans. 

Description  of  methods,  names 
of  many  patrons,  and  all  desired 
Information  on  request. 


Assets,  .  SI, 700.000 
Surplus  and  Profits, 
!B1 00,000 


Our  Handsome  “  Thanks¬ 
giving”  Calendar  for  1905 
will  be  sent  to  anyone 
Interested. 

Industkiai.  Savings  Ji  I.oanCo. 
1134  Broadway,  New  York 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS’  LINES 

Build  your  own  lines.  Inexpensive 
and  simple.  We  will  tell  you  how. 
Book  of  Instructions  Free.  C  N  302 

THE  NORTH  ELECTRIC  CO. 

152  St.  Clair  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 
Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talklng  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line. 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Fkek. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  Si  ELEC.  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS  A  SPECIALTY 
WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MAKE 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICES. 

STANDARD  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRIC  CO., 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATEKIAL  FOR 

FARMERS’  LINES 

so  pimple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 

73  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland,0.  r 


ELEGRAPHY 


Stenography,  etc.,  thor- 

-  oughly  taught.  KASTMAN 

trains  for  practical  work.  Positions  for  all 
.graduates.  Complete  Home  Learner’s  tele- 
;raph  outiit,  « 5.  Slmplifled  Shorthand  by  mall 
32.  Catalogue  free.  C.  C.  GAINJSS,  Box 
037,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Sausage  Certainty 


<  Farmers  can  save  time,  trouble  and  money  when  making  f 
Sausage-meat,  Hamburger  Steak,  Scrapple,  etc.,  by  using  an 


Enterprise 

Meat  Chopper 


Simple,  strong,  durable  and  easily  cleaned.  Won’t  rust.  Doesn’t  tear 
or  grind  the  meat,  but  chops  it. 


Sold  by  all  hardware  dealers  and 
general  stores.  Send  4  cts.  In  stamps 
for  the” Enterprising  Housekeeper,” 
containing  200  receipts.  Catalogue 
of  all  our  goods  mailed  free. 

Enterprise  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pa. 

Phila., 


Along  with  a  Chopper  yon  shonld 
have  the  Enterprise  Sausage 
Stutter.  Indispensable  when  butch¬ 
ering.  A  minute’s  time  converts  it 
into  a  perfect  Lard  1’ress. 

Ask  for 

“Enterprise”  ^ 
machines. 


'  /  40  sizes 

and  styles. 


Prices:  91,  to  9350 


for  this 
Oak 
Heater 

just  as  illustrated.  Bums 
hard  or  soft  coal  or  wood. 

Has  drawn  center  grate, 
corrugated  fire  pot,  cold 
rolled  sheet  steel  body, 
heavy  cast  base.  I  arge  cast 
feed  door,  ash  pit  door  and 
ash  pan,  swing  top.  screw 
draft-regulator.  Polished 
urn,  nickel  top  ring,  name 
plate,  foot  rails,  etc. 

We  have  heating 
stoves  of  every  kind.1 
Hot  blast,  air  tights,  the 
kind  that  retails  for  $3.00, 
for80c.  Base  burners 
at  %  the  regular  price 

making  the  range  an  orn’ariient  to  any  home.  f 

-  are  the  most  liberal . 

ever  mode.  We  will  ship  you 

_ _ _ _ any  range  orstove,  guarantee 

i^o  be  perfect  in  construction  and  material  and  we  guarantee  it  to 
reach  you  inperfect  condition.  You  can  pay  foritafter  you.reccive  it. 


for  this  large 
handsome 
steel  range 

without  high  cloeet  or  reservoir.  With 
large,  high,  roomy,  warming  closet  and 
reservoir, just  as  shown  in  cut,  91  1.9S. 
Reservoir  is  porcelain  on  inside,  asbestos 
covered  on  outside.  Heavy  cast  top  with  0 
lull  size  cooking  holes.  Large  roomy  oven, 
regular 8-18size.  (We  have  Ustyles  ofsteet 
and  cast  rangeswithmuchlargerandsmall- 
sizes  to  suit  all.) 
is  made  of  cold 
top  and  all  cast- 
ofbest  pig  iron.  Crate; 
usei  mproved  duplex  grate, 
burns  wood  or  coal.  Nickel 
band  on  front  of  main  top; 
brackets  and  tea  shelves  on 
closet;  band  and  ornament  on  reservoir; 
oven  door,  etc.  Are  highly  polished 
making  the  range  an  ornament  r 

OUR  TERMS 


Write 


You  can  take  It 


into  your  own  home  and  use  It  30  full  day*.  If  you  do  not  find  it  to  be  exactly  as  represented  and  perfectly  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  and  the  biggest  bargainin  a  stove  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of  and  equal  to  stoves  that  retail  for  double  our  price, 
you  can  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  pay  freight  both  ways,  so  you  won't  be  out  one  single  cent. 

any  yiiin  Hcntl  nilT  and  sendi  t  to  us  and  we  will  mail  you  our  free  Stove  Catalog.  It  explains  ourterms  fully, 

III)  I  IfllO  All  UU  I  tells  you  how  to  order.  Don’t  buy  a  stovo  ot  any  kind  until  you  net  our  new  largo 

Stovo  Catalogue  for  1904  and  1905  and  see  our  MARVIN  SMITH  CO.  CHICAGO, 
liberal  terms  and  tho  lowest  prices  overmado.  IfIMIlWiI*  wlMl  I  ■■  \f\Mm  VIHUflUVl 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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MARKETS 


WHOLESALE  ERICHS. 
GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth  — 

No.  2,  red .  — 

Corn,  No.  2,  yellow .  — 

Oats,  mixed  .  — 

Harley  .  45 


!>.) 
3  r> 
r.9 


reamery, 
Firsts  . 
Seconds 
Thirds 


score. 


20 

23 

19 

16 


Held,  extras  .  23 

Held,  firsts  .  21 

Held,  seconds  .  18 

Stale  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras.  — 

Tubs,  firsts  . 22 

Tubs,  seconds  .  19 

Fresh,  thirds .  15 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

firsts  . .  19 


@ 

@ 

@ 

(a 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

(fi 

@ 


26% 
25  % 
22 
18 

23  % 
22 
20 

24 
23 
21 
16 


@  20 


Seconds  . 

15 

%  <<J 

1 6  % 

Western  factory,  held . 

16 

@ 

16% 

Current  make,  firsts . 

16 

(fi> 

— 

Seconds  . 

14%  @ 

15% 

CIIEESE. 

Full  cream,  small.  Sept:.,  fancy 

— 

@ 

11% 

Small,  good  (o  prime . 

10 

(fi 

1 0  Ft 

Small,  poor  to  fair . 

S'4@ 

8% 

Large,  Sept.,  fancy . 

.  - 

(fi 

1 1  % 

Large,  good  to  prime . 

9  V,  @ 

9% 

Large,  poor  to  fair . 

7 

%  @ 

9  Vt 

Light  skims,  small,  choice.... 

9 

@ 

9  >4 

Part  skims,  good . 

7 

@ 

7% 

Full  skims  . . . 

3 

@ 

4 

EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white. 

36 

(fi 

38 

Selected,  white,  good  to  oh. 

@ 

35 

Fresh  gathered,  extra  mixed 

32 

(fi 

33 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts  . 

30 

@ 

— 

Ordinary  . 

24 

@ 

27 

Western,  candled  and  graded, 

finest  . 

(fi 

— 

Western,  average  best . 

29 

@ 

— 

Western,  seconds  .... 

27 

(fi 

28 

Western,  thirds  . 

23 

@ 

25 

Kentucky,  poor  to  prime . 

23 

@ 

29 

Tennessee  and  other  Southern. 

»>»> 

<3> 

28 

Western,  fresh  gathered, dirties 

17 

(ft) 

20 

Cheeked  eggs  . 

13 

<a 

17 

Refrigerator.  April  packed,  fey 

99 

@ 

22% 

April  packed,  average  prime... 

2? 

@ 

21% 

May  and  June  packed . 

1 9  V.  @ 

21 

Summer  packed  . 

18 

(fi 

20 

Limed  eggs,  dozen . 

19 

@ 

21 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy,  lb. .  6  @  614 

Evaporated,  choice .  5  @  5 % 

Evaporated,  prime  .  4%(3>  4% 

Evaporated,  common  to  good  3%@  4% 

Sun  dried,  sliced.  Southern. 

Slate  and  Western,  quarters 
Southern,  coarse  cut  and 

quarters  . 

Chops.  100  lbs . 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs.  . .  . 

Raspberries,  evaporated,  1904. 

Huckleberries,  1904  . 

Hlaekberries.  1904  . 

Cherries,  1904  . 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples,  McIntosh,  d.  h.  bbl 

Kins',  d.  h.  bbl . 

.Tonal ban,  d.  h.  bbl . 

Jonathan.  Colo.,  bush-box.. 1 

Snow.  d.  h.  bbl . 

Hen  Davis,  d.  h.  bbl . 

Spltzenlnirg.  d.  h.  bbl . 

Spy.  d.  h.  bbl..,. . 

Haldwin,  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  d.  h.  bbl . 

As  to  kind,  in  bulk.  150  lbs. 

Fears,  Kieffer.  bbl . 

Quinces,  bbl . 

Grapes,  Concord.  30-bkt  crate. 

Niagara.  1 0-basket  crate... 

Catawba.  4-!b  basket . 

Hlack.  S-Tb  basket . 

Hlack.  4-Tb  basket . 

Red,  in  bulk,  ton .  25.00(31  40.00 

White,  in  hulk,  ton .  20.00 @  30.00 

Concord,  in  bulk,  ton .  25.00(3)  30.00 


3 

(fi  4 

5  3 

1 

@  4 

3 

@  3 

@1.65 

.1.12 

(a  1 .25 

21 

(fi  22 

12 

@  12 

6  %  (<(  7 

13 

@  14 

.  2.00 

@4.00 

1.50 

(a  2.50 

(<j  2.50 

1 .50 

@  2.00 

1.25 

6/2.25 

1 .25 

@1.75 

@2.50 

1.25 

Of  2.25 

<3  2.00 

1.25 

(fi  1 .75 

50 

Of  1 .25 

@2.25 

(If  4.00 

1.00 

(fi  1.25 

1 .50 

(If  1.75 

10 

(fi  13 

14 

@  1 8 

10 

(fi  12 

Cranberries.  Cape  Cod,  fancy. 

.5.50 

(ij  7.50 

Early  black,  choice . 

.5.25 

@6.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 
Cucumbers.  No.  1.  dozen .  75 

( fi  1 .00 

Lettuce,  dozen  . 

.  40 

@  75 

Mushrooms.  Ib  . 

(fi  50 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 

@3.00 

Tomatoes,  11>  . 

.  15 

@  20 

COUNTRY-DRESSED 

MEATS. 

Calves,  prime,  light,  IT) . 

.  11% 

(ft  12 

Fair  to  good . . 

9 

@  11 

Heavy  veals . 

@  1 0 

Buttermilks  . 

5 

(fi  6 

Grasscrs  . 

4 

@  5 

Hogs,  Jersey,  light,  IT) . 

— 

(ft)  7 

Medium  . 

6  %  (f  i  7 

ton .  10.00  @ 

8.00  @ 


@1.20% 

@1.18% 

@ 

(fv 

@ 


FEED. 

Cornmeal,  clioice .  26.00@  28.00 

Spring  bran  .  21.00@  24.00 

Red  dog  .  25.00 @  27.00 

’.Middlings  .  22.00@  26.00 

Hominy  chops  .  24.00 @  26.00 

MAt  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 .  15.50@  16.00 

No.  2  .  14.00@)  15.00 

No.  3  .  12.50 @  13.00 

Clover  and  clover  mixed....  12.00@  13.50 

Straw,  long  rye .  —  @  20.00 

Short  and  oat .  10.00@  16.00 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  increased  to  3% 
cents,  in  effect  December  1. 

BUTTER, 
extra,  93(5/  95 


Roasting  pigs,  8  to  15  lbs,  IT). . 

11 

@ 

12 

DRESSED  POULTR' 

7. 

Spring  turkeys,  nearby,  fancy. 

20 

(fi 

— 

Fair  to  prime . 

17 

(ft' 

19 

Western,  fancy  . 

— 

@ 

18 

Fair  to  good  . 

14 

(fi 

17 

Turkeys,  old  . 

16 

@ 

17 

Chickens,  Phila.,  8@9  lbs  to 

pair,  lb  . 

19 

(fi 

20 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes . 

15 

(fi 

16 

Pa.,  7@8  lbs  to  pair,  fancy. 

15 

(fi 

16 

Western,  broilers,  fanev.... 

14 

@ 

15 

Western,  large,  roasters. .  .  . 

— 

(fi. 

13 

Average  best  . 

11 

@ 

12 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk.  180  lbs. 

‘> 

.00 

(fi‘2 

.25 

State  and  Western.  180  lbs. 

T 

.37 

@1, 

.62 

Maine,  bag  . 

(ft  1, 

.60 

Jersey,  bbl.  or  bag . 

i 

.25 

(fi  1 

,50 

Sweet  potatoes,  Southern,  bbl. 

i, 

.50 

@2 

.00 

Jersey  . 

9 

on 

@3 

.50 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart . 

5 

(fi 

10 

Beets,  nearbv,  bbl . 

75 

(fi  1 

.00 

New  Orleans,  100  bunches. . 

O 

.00 

@2 

.75 

Carrots,  nearbv,  bbl . 

75 

(30 

.00 

New  Orleans,  100  bunches.. 

9 

.00 

@2, 

.75 

Citron,  bbl .  75 

Cabbage,  Fiat  Dutch,  loo.... 2.00 

Savoy  and  red  . 2.50 

Danish  seed, 

Domestic  .  .  . 

Cauliflowers,  L.  L.  short  cut, 

bbl . 

L.  I.,  long  cut . 

Celery,  fancy,  large,  dozen 

bunches  . 

Small  to  medium . 

Onions,  Conn.,  white,  bbl . 

Yellow  . 

Red  . 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y„  white 

bag  . . 

Yellow  . 

State  and  Western,  vellow, 

150  lbs . 2.25 

White,  bushel  crate . 1.25 

White  pickle,  bbl . 3.00 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1 .00 

Squash,  Marrow,  bbl .  50 

Hubbard  .  50 

Turnips,  Can.,  ruta  baga.  bbl..  85 

Nearby  ruta  baga .  50 

Watercress,  100  bunches . 1.00 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 


@1.00 
@3.00 
@3.50 
1 1.00 
10.00 


1 .50 
1.00 

.  30 
10 

.  2.00 
.  2.00 
.  1.50 

1 .50 
,1.50 


@3.00 

@1.25 

@  40 
@  25 
@6.50 
@2.50 
@2.25 

(a  3.00 
<g  2.75 

(n  2.75 
@1.75 
uj  5.00 
@1.25 

<g  60 

(q  75 
@  90 
1 'a  75 
@1.75 


i.  f. 


49.00@  53.00 


ton. 


30.00@ 
56.00  @ 
1  0.00  @ 
38.00  @ 


32.00 

62.00 

12.00 

44.00 

15.00 


Iv. 

.  .4.00 

@5.40 

@3.50 

.  .1.30 

@3.25 

.  .4.50 

@9.00 

,  .  .2.50 

(3  4.00 

@4.00 

@6.40 

@5.1 5 

A IE 

w  s 

Nitrate  of  soda,  spot... 

Cotton  seed  meal,  ton,  c. 

N.  Y . 

Dried  blood  . 

Kainit.  future  Sn.pment, 

Muriate  potash,  80  p.  c 

Acid  phosphate  .  10.00@ 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers  . 4 

Bulls  . 

Cows  . 

Calves,  veal  . 

Lower  grades  . 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs  . 

MARKET 


Milk  Advanced. — At  its  last  meeting  the 
New  York  Milk  Exchange  added  another  one- 
fourth  cent,  in  effect  December  1.  This 
brings  the  gross  price  to  81.81  per  40-quart 
can.  netting  3%  cents  in  the  26-cent  freight 
zone.  This  is  three-fourths  cent  more  than 
at  same  date  last  year. 

Butter. — The  past  week  has  brought  an¬ 
other  one-cent  advance,  extras  now  selling  at 
26  to  26%.  The  recent  advances  have  called 
out  quite  a  lot  of  butter  stored  at  interior 
in  nearly  all  grades  is  in 
State  dairy,  imitation  cream- 
are  all  scarce. 

range  of  prices  is  practically 
business  in  the  higher  grades 
is  better.  There  is  still  a  burdensome  quan¬ 
tity  of  small  and  wormy  fruit  on  hand,  which 
brings  dissatisfaction  to  the  buyer  and  but 
little  profit,  to  grower  and  handler.  Export 
demand  is  good  at  present,  though  only  fancy 
are  wanted. 

Fresh  Eggs  continue  very  scarce,  and  the 
proportion  that  can  be  called  fancy  is  small. 
These  conditions  are  specially  favorable  to 
storage  people,  who  are  able  to  work  down 
their  stocks  early  in  Winter.  Some  of  these 
people  put  away  April  eggs  at  17  cenfs,  and 
naturally  become  anxious  when  the  first  of 
the  year  passes  without  a  profitable  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sell.  There  is  no  trouble  about  the 
eggs  keeping  until  the  next  March  or  April, 
but  the  late  Winter  and  Spring  lay  puts  cold 
stored  eggs  at  a  discount.  Of  course  in 
wholesale  deals  these  eggs  are  all  sold  as  stor¬ 
age,  simply  because  it  is  impossible  to  deceive 
these  buyers,  hut  a  good  many  consumers  pay 
egg  prices  for  them  and  don't  know  the 


points.  Trade 
good  condition, 
ery  and  factory 
Apples. — The 
unchanged,  but 


fresh 
difference. 

Rubber  Higher, — Manufacturers  are  in 
rather  close  quarters,  as  the  crude  product 
is  about  iU  cents  per  pound  higher  than  last 
year,  and  they  are  uncertain  how  much  rise 
in  boots,  overshoes  and  other  goods  customers 
will  stand.  High  grade  crude  rubber  now 
costs  $1.30  per  pound.  According  to  some  of 
the  largest  first-hand  dealers  this  advance  is 
entirely  legitimate,  being  caused  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  rubber  goods  and  a  short 
crop  in  the  Para  district  for  two  years  past. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  speculation 
is  largely  responsible  for  these  excessive  fig¬ 
ures,  those  holding  the  raw  rubber  appearing 
to  think  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  sum 
consumers  will  pay  for  overshoes,  etc.  The 
extensive  use  of  light  leathers  in  shoe  mak¬ 
ing  has  increased  the  trade  in  rubbers,  but  a 
good  many  are  going  hack  to  heavier  calf, 
which  is  comparatively  waterproof,  so  that 
rubbers  are  not  needed  except  in  blizzard 
times. 

Hay  and  Straw. — Business  in  hay  is  dull, 
$16  being  the  top  notch  for  No.  1.  The  fact 
that  the  automobile  eats  no  hay  is  being  more 
and  more  impressed  on  dealers  here.  A  good 
many  people  who  formerly  kept  horses  in  the 
city,  making  a  profitable  market  for  hay  and 
and  a  good  business  for  boarding  stable  own¬ 
ers,  now  use  the  auto.  Commercial  houses 
are  taking  increased  interest  in  power  delivery 
wagons.  A  few  breweries  and  truckers  of 
safes  and  other  heavy  goods  are  trying  the 
auto.  Straw  Tias  dropped.  The  supply  of 
choice  long  rye  for  beading  has  been  scanty 
for  some  time,  but  arrivals  are  now  heavier. 
There  is  no  indication,  however,  that  long 
straw  will  get  to  any  very  low  figure,  as  the 
amount  raised  that  is  good  enough  for  the 
high  class  stable  trade  is  not  large. 

Dressed  Poultry  Matters.— The  round-up 
of  Thanksgiving  market  showed  that  a  good 
many  retail  dealers  were  badly  bitten.  The 
late  and  unexpected  shipments  are  what  caused 
this.  Those  who  stocked  up  the  latter  part 
of  the  previous  week  had  fair-reason  to  expect 
that  the  consumer  would  have  to  pay  at  least 
30  cents  to  get  anything  good  in  the  turkey 
line.  By  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  receipts 
were  so  heavy  that  first-hand  dealers  found 
it  necessary  to  cut.  prices  in  order  to  make  a 


I  clearing.  Many  of  these  late  shipments  real¬ 
ized  less  than  they  ought  and  caused  heavy 
losses  for  some  retailers  who  had  stocked  up 
early.  It  is  probable  that  another  year,  if 
turkeys  are  high,  buyers  will  hold  off  until 
the  last  minute,  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  this 
year’s  losses.  The  market  on  chickens  and 
fowls  is  in  bad  condition,  the  receipts  being 
much  too  heavy  for  the  demand. 

How  Gold  for  Apples  ? — “At  what  tem¬ 
perature  should  I  keep  an  apple  storage 
house?"  reader. 

Pennsylvania. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  ;  houses  are  commonly 
run  at  32  to  35  degrees,  though  fair  success 
has  been  had  both  above  and  below  these  tig- 
tires.  Though  ice  forms  at  32,  apples  in 
cases  or  barrels  will  not  freeze  at  this  tem¬ 
perature.  The  variety  and  degree  of  ripeness 
have  something  to  do  with  the  temperature 
suitable  for  apples.  The  defects  noted  every 
year  in  cold-stored  apples  make  it  clear  that 
there  are  many  kinks  about  the  business  that 
are  not  well  understood.  1  have  seen  stand¬ 
ard  apples,  like  Northern  Spy  and  Baldwin, 
which  came  out  of  the  cold  house  sound  and 
handsome,  yet  greatly  lacking  in  flavor;  in 
fact,  nowhere  equal  to  cellar  fruit  of  the  same 
age,  and  rotting  in  a  few  days  after  removal. 
The  probability  is  that,  they  were  kept  too 
cold,  and  the  inference  is  that  the  highest 
temperature  at  which  the  fruit  can  be  kept 
from  decay  is  best.  w.  w.  h. 


Used  109  Bottles 


When  n  man  uses  that  many  bottles  of  a  remedy 
it  should  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  of  excellence. 
Others  have  found  that 

Kendall’s  Spavin  Cure 

IB  a  Bwtrt  and  sure  cure  for  Spavins,  Ringbones, 
Curbs,  Splints  ami  all  forms  Of  lameness. 

Limon  Station,  Colo.,  Jan.  83, 1901. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Gentlemen;  I  have  used  over  100  bottles  of 
your  Ksndall’s  Spavin  Cure  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  I  consider  that  it  takes  the  lead  for 
a  spavin  cure.  Kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
•'Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases." 

Very  truly  yours.  W.  S.  PERSHING, 

Price  9 1 ;  6  for  $5.  Asa  liniment  for  family  use  It 
has  no  equal  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall’s 
Spavin  Cure,  also  “A  Treatise  on  ths  Horse  and 
his  Diseases."  The  book  free.  Address 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


NEWTON'S  Heave,  Cough,  DIs- 
temper  and  indigestion  lure, 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
f  throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
V»'*‘  Strong  recommend*  fl.00  per 
can.  Dealers.  Mail  or  Ex.  paid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Co.. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


4  H.  P.  Cuts  2,000 
Day. 


lumber  or  saw  wood,  make  lath 
or  shingles  or  work  lumber  in  any  form  you 
should  know  all  about  our  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS. 

All  sizes  saw  mills,  planers,  edgers,  trimmers, 
engines,  etc.  Best  and  largest  line  wood  work¬ 
ing  machinery  in  the  U.  S.  Catalogue  free. 
American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y.  Co., 

610  Engineering  Bldg,,  New  York  City. 


Cider  Machinery — Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boscheit  Press  Co.,  118  West  Water  St.,  Syracuse^  Y. 

WE’LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheel.,  Steel  Tire  on,  .  $  7. *15 
With  Rubber  Tires,  $  1 5.00.  I  mfg.  wheels  \  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.76  ;  Harness,  13  60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  KBKK.W.R.  IKMIR. Cincinnati, n. 


BUZZARD  &  HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith’s- 
Liberal  prices  to  agents.  8.  W.  Kent.  Cazenovia.N  Y. 

Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F.  R.  CHAOE, 
Sherman.  N.  Y- 


POULTRY. 

, POULTRY  UNE-Fencing,  I 
ibators.  Livestock,  Brooders— 


>000000000 

We  keep 


:p  ev- 
'  in  the 
Feed, Incu- 
-any  thing — 

fit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
tour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the 
(asking— it’s  worth  having. 

lExcelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

I  Dept.  H.O.  26  &  28  Yesey  Street.  New  York  City. 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


WH  have  a  splendid  proposition  to  present  to  Farm¬ 
ers,  Stockmen, Grange  and  Farmer  sClubs.and  we 
want  active  agents  and  Farmers  themselves  to  apply 
1  or  our  agencies  in  every  neighborhood. 

THJi  INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Jefferson, O. 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 


For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs 
GinsengvLock  Box  4£,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 


and 


Save  K  the  Feed 

Original  Eureka  Steam  Feed  Cooker  will  cook 
a  hand  of  Feed  in  one-half  hour.  Requires 
but  little  fuel.  Saves  labor.  Tested  to  one 
hundred  pounds'  pressure.  Been  on  the 
market  for  20  years.  With  proper  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price  No.  1  with  9  Flues . $19.50 

41  “  2  “  13  “  . 20.50 

Wo  have  a  special  No.  3  size,  which  is 
tested  to  100  pounds’  pressure,  and  will  de¬ 
velop  2  horse-power.  Price  $30.50. 

KETTLE  COOKERS 


HingedCover  extra  $.3  0 
Coal  Grate  extra. .  1.85 
1  elbow,  ) 

1  length  pipe,  V  free. 

1  damper,  ) 

You  could  not  buy  better 
kettle  cookers  at  any 
as  there  is  nothing  better  manufactured. 

Farmers’  Favorite  Feed  Cooker 


Price 

$4.90 

5.40 

7.20 

8.30 

9.50 

10.60 

11.80 


NO. 

GATS. 

SIZE 

LENGTH 

PKICE 

CAPACITY 

BOILER  KIRK  BOX 

i 

25 

22x22x12 

24  in. 

$7.65 

2 

30 

22x23x12k; 

24  in. 

8.65 

3 

40 

22x30x14 

30  in. 

10.10 

4 

50 

22x36x15 

30  in. 

10.75 

5 

75 

22x48x17 

48  in. 

11.90 

G 

100 

22x 60x17 

90  in. 

13.25 

Grate  for  Coal  extra . 

Furnished  free,  length  pipe,  damper  and  elbow.  Can  furnish 
extra  pans  lor  boiling  sup,  sorghum,  and  preserving  fruit,  etc. 

This  is  a  very  fine  cooker  and  is  used  extensively  by  butchers, 
sugar  makers,  stockmen,  dairymen  and  others. 

AnotherWell-Known  Feed  Cooker 

No.  Length  Capacity  Price 

0  6  ft.  Ok, bids.  $12.00 

1  5  ft.  1  bids.  10.25 

2  4  ft.  3  bids.  0.00 

3  4  ft.  lHjbhls.  8.50 

Elbow,  length  of  pipe 

and  damper,  free.  Extra 
pans  at  extra  cost. 
Catalogue  No.  66  showing 
lowest  prices  of  most 
everything  used  on  the 
farm.  Send  for  it.  We  send 
any  cooker  or  any  article  shown  in  our  new 
mammoth  catalogue  on  receipt  of  $1.00  to  show 
good  faith.  When  received  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  leave  it 
with  the  freight  agent  and  wo  will  refund  your  $1.00  and  pay 

freight  both  ways,  cash  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO- 

830  Lawrence  Square,  -  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 


iRIPPLEYS  COOKERS 

Recommended  and  used  by 
Wis.,  Iowa,  Georgia  and 
New  Mexico  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Made  of 
Cast  Iron  and  Heavy  Steel. 
Last  for  years.  Run  dairy 
separators,  cook  feed,  heat 
hog  and  poultry  housos,eto. 
Heat  water  in  tanks  or  cook 
feed  250  feet  away.  Littlo 
fuel  needed;  burns  ooal, 
coke,  wood.  Safe  as  a  stove. 
No  flues  to  rust  or  leak  or 
r  fill  with  soot  Generates  steam  in  twenty  minutes.  Boils  a  barrel 
I  of  water  in  25  minutes.  We  manufacture  the  largest  line  of 
oookers  in  America.  Cooker  and  Breeders*  Supply  catalog  free. 
Rippley  Hdw.  Co.  Mfrs.f  Box  223,  Grafton,  Ills. 
Eastern  Agents:  Johnson  &  Stokes  and  Henry  F.  Mitchell  Co.,  I 
Philadelphia,  Pa,  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply^ 
Company,  New  Fork  City. 


Poultry  for  the  Holidays 

Choice  Turkeys  and  Chickens  wanted.  Highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices  secured.  We  also  handle  Fruits,  Vege¬ 
tables,  Eggs,  Hothouse  products,  etc.  Write  us  what 
you  have  to  offer. 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York. 


Apples,  Pears,  Poultry,  But¬ 
ter  and  Eggs,  to  E.  B.  WOOD¬ 
WARD.  302  Greenwich  Street, 
New  York.  Established  1838. 


0*0.  P.  HAMMOND.  E8T.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN 


GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO. 


Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  In  all  kin<?s  ot 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Beaches,  Berries. 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Produots  a  Specialty.  Consignments  solicited,. 
34  a  36  Little  l»th  St„  New  York. 

ATTENTION  "S""  "w"  S 

favor  us  with  your  orders.  Mall  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ.  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 

IMPROVED  farms  in  New  England,  New  York, 
Delaware  and  the  South;  5  to  1,U00  acres  at  $o  an 
acre  and  up;  a  few  withstockand  tools  included,  to 
settle  estates  quickly.  "  Strout’s  Special  List,"  with 
pictures  of  buildings  and  fall  descriptions  mailed 
FREE  Address  E.  A  STKOUT,  Farm  Dept  42,  1511 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  orTremontTemple,Bostou 


FARMS 


For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
Write  J.  D.  S.  HANSON,  Hart,  Mich. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

any  real  estate  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
write  for  my  free  list  Write  me  what  locality  you 
are  interested  in  and  I  guarantee  to  fulfill  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  save  you  some  inoDey  besides. 

WE  T.  BROWN, 

213  Brown  Building,  Lancaster,  Penn, 

CONNECTICUT  FARMS. 

Farm  of  65  acres,  level  and  free  from  stones.  House 
1}4  story,  9  rooms,  horse  barn,  stock  barn  and  a  small 
tobacco  shed,  all  in  good  condition ;  also  a  small  silo, 
new;  2  miles  from  center  and  It.  R.  depot.  R.  F.  D. 
and  telephone.  Offered  with  6  cows,  a  horse  and  all 
the  tools  for  $1,800.  Seudoc.  in  stamps  for  descriptive 
list  of  100  farms.  SHELTON  &  CARRIER, 

66  State  Street. _ Hartford,  Conn. 

RflYAITYPAin  and  Musical  Compositions,. 

IIU  InLl  I  I  HIU  We  arrange  and  popularize 

- - on -  PIONEER  PUB.  CO.,  ’ 

©OB.  g-x  O  ©  111  S  663  Baltimore  Bldg.,  Chicago.lil 

A  A  t  cured  to  STAY  CURED.  No. 

fWiyyrVlTyiA  medicines  needed  afterwards 
Book  ,)4F  Free.  Dr  P  Harold  Hayes.  Buffalo, N.  V. 


Brooks’  Sure  Cure 

FOR 

fUPTDJ 


Brooks’  Appliance.  New 
discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 

Automatic  Air  Cushions. 

Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  I 
No  lymphol.  No  lies.  Dur-I 
able,  cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10,  ’01. 1 

SENT  ON  TRIAL.! 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  _ 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO..  Box  965,  MAR8HALL.  MICH. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and 


VERMIFUGE 

BRINGS  HEALTH 


S 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

This  month  we  begin  the  distribution 
to  subscribers  of  the  surplus  earnings  of 
the  paper  for  the  past  year. 

This  is  a  new  departure  for  The  R. 
N.-Y.  It  has  never  before  been  attempted 
by  the  publisher  of  any  paper,  and  it 
marks  an  advanced  stage  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  co-operative  spirit  that  exists 
between  the  paper  and  its  subscribers. 

You  may  well  ask :  “How  can  you  do 
it?’’  You  have  no  doubt  noticed  that 
publishers  of  other  papers,  some  of  them 
farm  papers,  too,  have  this  year  been 
obliged  to  increase  the  subscription  price. 
As  a  reason  for  the  increase  they  tell  you 
that  the  price  of  paper  and  of  labor  has 
increased.  So  it  has,  but  the  price  of  the 
high  quality  of  paper  used  in  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  the  skilled  labor  employed  in 
producing  it  have  increased  more  than  the 
cheaper  material  and  low.ef  grade  ©f  Work¬ 
manship,  in  cheaper  publications.  ,  Theiq 
too,  we  have  an  expense  in  the  editorial 
department  that  no  other  fahii  paper  dp- 
proaches  or  attempts.  For  ten  dollars  a 
week  we  could  hire  men  to  write  over 
station  bulletins  and  rehash  articles  taken 
from  other  papers  just  as  our  original 
articles  are  often  pilfered  and  mutilated  by 
other  editors;  but  our  readers  demand 
something  better.  The  R.  N.-Y.  must, 
first  of  all,  be  reliable.  We  want  it  to  be 
the  court  of  last  resort  for  agricultural  in¬ 
formation.  This  responsibility  cannot  be 
entrusted  to  men  of  unknown  ability.  We 
can  employ  only  the  best,  and  men  of  this 
talent  come  high. 

Why,  then,  you  may  again  well  ask,  are 
we  able  to  share  a  surplus  with  sub¬ 
scribers,  when  these  other  publishers  are 
asking  their  readers  to  help  bear  the  extra 
expense  of  publishing  their  papers? 

When  the  present  editor  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.  Collingwood  and  myself,  as¬ 
sumed  proprietary  control  of  the  paper 
about  five  years  ago,  transferred  from  sub¬ 
ordinate  tasks  to  positions  of  undivided 
responsibility,  we  realized  that  we  were 
on  trial.  Our  principal  capital  was  in  our 
honest  purpose  and  capacity  to  work ;  our 
debts  were  heavy  and  in  exacting  hands. 
The  paper  had  been  fairly  successful  along 
conservative  lines,  and  any  radical  de¬ 
parture  would  be  looked  upon  with  more 
or  less  concern  by  our  friends,  and  sus¬ 
picions  by  our  creditors.  Hence  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  ideals  had  to  be  prudent 
and  Cautious.  We  asked  the  help  and  co¬ 
operation  of  you,  our  old  friends  and  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  promised  you  that  we  would 
put  the  best  that  is  in  us  into  the  paper. 
It  should  be  a  service  and  a  help  to  the 
farmer  In  his  home,  and  a  champion  of  his 
interests  everywhere.  We  said  we  wanted 
100,000  regular  subscribers,  and  asked  you 
to  co-operate  with  us  by  making  the  paper 
known  to  new  readers.  As  a  result  of 
this  co-operation  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  has  since  more  than  doubled,  and 
has  to-day,  we  believe,  a  larger  list  of 
bonaficie  subscribers  than  any  other 
weekly  farm  paper  in  this  country.  Every 
dollar  of  the  indebtedness  has  been  liqui¬ 
dated,  and  the  running  expenses,  including 
the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  material, 
are  paid  regularly  every  month.  The  R. 
N.-Y.  has  now  no  standing  liabilities.  Rut 
after  paying  all  running  expenses  and  a 
fair  dividend  on  the  capital  invested  there 
is  a  surplus  left  that  we  decided  to  invest 
in  a  new  poultry  book,  “  The  Business 
Hen,”  and  distribute  it  as  a  co-operative 
dividend  to  subscribers  for  the  year  1905. 

When  we  asked  the  co-operation  of  old 
subscribers  to  increase  the  subscriptions 
and  promote  the  general  usefulness  and 
power  of  the  paper  in  other  ways  we  said 
that  you  would  share  in  a  material  way  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  paper.  We  are  now 
going  to  make  that  promise  good.  The 
surplus,  of  course,  owing  to  the  heavy  run¬ 
ning  expenses,  is  not  large.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  a  snug  little  sum  divided  among 
two  or  three  men — the  postage  alone  will 
be  over  $2,000— but  when  divided  between 
75,000  the  portion  to  each  cannot,  of 
course,  be  large  on  a  dollar  investment. 
At  first  we  were  undecided  how  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it,  but  finally  concluded  that  we 
could  give  more  real  value  in  a  poultry 
book  than  in  anything  else,  so  “  1  he  Busi¬ 
ness  Hen”  was  prepared,  and  it  repre¬ 
sents  your  share  in  th.e  year’s  profits. 

First  we  laid  out  a  plan  of  just  what 
it  should  be.  In  this  we  were  guided  by 
our  own  experience,  but  more  particularly 
by  the  thousands  of  questions  that  are 
asked  annually  by  subscribers.  When  the 
plan  was  outlined  we  picked  out  the  men 
who  were  most  successful  and  experts  in 
the  different  departments  and  secured 
their  services  to  write  on  these  subjects. 
Then  we  traveled  to  learn  all  that  experi¬ 
ence  could  teach  on  the  subject.  Hi  nail  y 
we  sat  down  and  wrote  and  sorted  and 
sifted.  We  had  enough  matter  to  print  a 
half  dozen  such  books;  but  we  did  not 
want  a  big  book.  So  we  wrote  and  re¬ 
wrote,  cutting  out  all  useless  matter,  keep¬ 


ing  only  the  digestible  meat.  We  wanted 
no  waste  matter,  no  big  words  or  tech¬ 
nical  terms.  From  the  first  we  said  it 
should  be  a  book  that  would  tell  the  be¬ 
ginner  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in 
plain  and  simple  detail  from  first  to  last. 
No  essential  fact  about  poultry  raising  ha^ 
been  omitted,  and  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  important  things  which 
other  books  have  left  out.  But  if  any 
point  is  not  sufficiently  clear,  or  more  de¬ 
tail  is  needed,  write  us  and  your  questions 
will  be  answered  promptly  by  the  best 
authorities  in  the  country.  This  is  every¬ 
thing  you  could  get  in  an  extensive  agri¬ 
cultural  college  course  of  poultry.  We 
could  make  a  bigger  book  for  a  great  deal 
less  money,  but  we  could  not  make  a  bet¬ 
ter  poultry  book  at  any  price.  It  is  simply 
the  best  we  can  do.  It  is  printed  on  good 
paper,  fully  illustrated,  and  we  will  sell  it 
to  non-subscribers  at  the  uniform  price  of 
75  cents  in  paper  covers.  The  agricultural 
Colleges  have  already  began  to  use  it  as  a 
text  book.  A  Copy  of  the  book  will  be 
Sent  free  and  postpaid  to  evety  reader  who 
renews  his  subscription  to  The  R.  N.-Y. 
for  1905. 

While  the  book  represents  the  surplus 
earnings  of  last  year,  we  have  decided  to 
distribute  it  only  to  subscribers  for  1905. 
We  do  this  for  two  reason :  First,  that 
we  may  always  know  in  advance  just  what 
the  surplus  will  be  for  distribution  the 
succeeding  year — working  ahead  rather 
than  backwards;  and  second,  as  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  prompt  renewals  for  the 
succeeding  year.  This  is  only  fair  to  the 
old  and  regular  subscribers,  as  it  is  their 
work  and  influence  that  have  made  such  a 
surplus  possible. 

This  is  a  beginning.  When  we  have 
reached  our  full  100,000  regular  readers 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  effect  some  savings 
and  increase  these  surplus  earnings.  When 
we  do  your  share  in  the  division  will  be 
increased  in  whatever  form  it  may  be  dis¬ 
tributed.  Our  ambition  will  be  to  make 
it  more  and  more  from  year  to  year.  In 
the  meantime  we,  of  course,  realize  that 
the  great  service  to  you  is  in  the  paper 
itself  and  in  the  opportunity  it  affords  in 
carrying  information  to  the  farm  fireside, 
and  in  speaking  out  in  plain  and  bold 
language  for  the  farmer’s  interests  every¬ 
where.  The  book  is  valuable  as  a  poultry 
guide,  but  it  will  be  appreciated  quite  as 
much  for  the  principle  of  co-operation  that 
it  represents  as  for  any  intrinsic  value  that 
it  may  possess  in  itself.  The  books  are 
all  ready  and  will  be  mailed  daily  as  the 
renewals  of  subscriptions  are  received.  As 
there  is  always  a  rush  of  mail  about  the 
holidays,  there  will  necessarily  be  some 
delay  at  that  time,  but  those  who  renew 
early  will  get  the  book  by  return  mail. 

JOHN  J.  DILLON, 

h.  w.  collingwood.  Publisher. 

Editor. 


There  is  no  dis¬ 
puting  the  fact  that 
man’s  heart  is  often 
reached  through  the 
stomach.  Happy  the  housewife  who  can 
please  her  husband’s  appetite  with  well 
cooked  food  for  the  table.  Many  a  man  is 
grouchy,  ugly,  nervous,  suffering  from  dis¬ 
tress  after  eating,  heart  palpitation,  and  all 
through  the  overworked  stomach. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery, 
which  helps  the  digestion  of  food  in  the 
stomach,  assists  the  blood  in  taking  up  the 
proper  elements  from  the  food,  helps  the 
liver  into  activity,  thereby  throwing  out 
the  poisons  in  the  blood  and  vitalizing  the 
whole  system.  This  assimilation  helps  in 
the  oxidation  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles, 
the  poisons  in  the  system  are  eliminated, 
the  heart  gets  the  right  kind  of  blood  and 
the  person  feels  invigorated  and  stronger 
in  consequence.  As  a  tissue  builder  it  is 
far  preferable  to  cod  liver  oil  or  any  alco¬ 
holic  compounds  or  tonics,  because  it  gives 
the  blood  and  the  tissues  the  food  elements 
they  require  and  maintains  a  person’s 
nutrition  by  enabling  him  to  eat,  retain, 
digest  and  assimilate  nutritious  food. 
It  overcomes  the  gastric  irritability  and 
symptoms  of  indigestion.  Because  of  the 
good  effects  from  using  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden 
Medical  Discovery  upon  nutrition  and  the 
building  up  of  the  tissues,  catarrh,  con¬ 
sumption,  weakness  or  debility  and  symp¬ 
toms  of  fever,  night -sweats,  headaches, 
etc.,  disappear. 

"I  believe  that  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  the 
best  medicine  for  a  man  to  take  suffering  from 
indigestion,  kidney  trouble,  or  any  of  the  afflic¬ 
tions  resulting  from  overwork  or  neglecting  a 
cold,”  writes  J.  Russell  Hill,  of  332  Barrie  Street, 
Kingston,  Ontario.  Recording  Secretary  Impe¬ 
rial  Knights'  Federation  League  of  Kingston. 
,(I  have  used  it  several  times  during  the  past 
few  years  and  have  always  found  that  it  gave 
me  immediate  relief.  It  expels  excessive  uric 
acid  in  the  system,  due  to  improper  digestion, 
relieves  the  kidneys  from  congestiou,  drives 
headache  and  backache  away,  induces  appetite 
and  tones  up  the  general  system.  I  consider  it 
a  fine  remedy  for  young  or  old  men,  sure  to 
build  up  a  run-down  condition  of  the  system.” 


For  that  tight  feeling  in  your  chest 

There  is  a  remedy  over  60  years  old— Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral. 
Of  course  you  have  heard  of  it,  probably  have  used  it.  Once 
in  the  family,  it  stays;  the  one  household  remedy  for  coughs 
and  hard  colds  on  the  chest.  Ask  your  doctor  about  it,  lLowelL  Mass. 


RUBEROID  ROOFING 
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FREE  TRIAL  CUTTER  OFFER 

For  the  Most  Lib¬ 
eral  Cutter  Offer 
ever  heard  of.  our 

Free  Trial  Proposi¬ 
tion,  our  Pay  After 
Reeel  e<l  Terms  of 
Shipment,  a  now 
astonishingly  low 
price  co  ud  1 1  Idrt. 
such  that  makes  it 
possible  for  any 
one  to  have  one  of 
the  handsomest 
Portland  cutters  built,  cut  this  ad  out  and  mall  to  us 
today,  and  you  will  receive  our  Big  Cutter  Offer  by  ro- 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  C0.,chi.clalg°: 


The  pioneer  prepared  roofing.  Positively  weather¬ 
-proof.  Lasts  indefinitely.  Easily  applied. 
MANUFACTURED  SOLELY  BY 

THE  STANDARD  PAI NTICOMPANY, 
(OO  William  Street,  New  York. 

CYPHERS 

INCUBATORS 

arc  guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and 
healthier  chicks  than  any  other  or 
your  money  back.  Used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  42  Government  l*xperi- 
ment  Stations.  Complete  catalog  a nd 
poultry  Guide,  212  pages  (8x11)  tree 
if  you  sendthe  address  oftwoneigh- 
bors  who  keep  good  poultry  and  namo 
^  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office. 
CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Boston,  Chicago,  New  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  IrancUco 


A  Free  Book  About 

Incubators 


We  issue  the  best  book  ever  written  on 
incubators — written  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  28  years  in  perfecting  them— by  the 
man  who  made  the  Racine.  It  tells  facts 
that  you  must  know  to  get  the  right  incu¬ 
bator.  Don’t  buy  without  reading  it.  for 
the  book  is  free.  We  Pay  the  Freight. 
Racine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87  .  Racine,  Wla. 

Warehouses :  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul. 


Green  bone  is  the  greatest  egg  producer 

SST  MANN’S 

La.test  Model  Bone  Cutter 

On  10  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  asked  for  until  you  prove  our 
guaranty  that  Mann’s  Latest  will  cut 
all  kinds  of  bone  easier,  faster  and  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  an v  other.  If  not,  send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  Isn'tthat  betterfor 
you  than  to  pay  cash  inadvance  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  you  never  tried?  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W,  WA  N  CO.,  BoH5  .MILFORD, MASS, 


STRICTLY 

“AUTOMATIC 

'^THROUGHOUT 


a?  ORMAS 


Low 


Incubators 
&  Brooders 

In  price.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Send  for  free  catalogue. 


SANTA  MFG.  CO. 


LIGONIER,  INDIANA.  FritCatalog 


WE  WANT  TO 


$  I  0-80  For 
I  <6  200  Egg 
INCUBATOR 

Perfect  In  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day.  __ 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  111. 


tell  you  all  about  our  new  method  of  uniting  two 
heavy,  hard  spring  wires  at  crossings,  in  a  cheap  and 
practical  manner.  Send  for  new  descriptive  circular 
THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland.  Ohio 


NCH0R  COILED 

SfRWOTOIFENCS 

HAS  REACHED 
THE  PERFECTION 

that  all  others  are  striving  for.  and  is  receiving  more 
favorable  comments  everywhere  than  al  l  other  makes 
combined  Catalog  free. 

THK  ANCHOR  FENCE  &  MEG.  CO., 
Department  D.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SHeaviest  Fence  Made.  AUNo.  9  Steel  Wire  I 
15  to  35  CENTS  PER  POD  DELIVERED 

iWe  also  sell  direct  to  farmers  atwholesale  prices,  j 
%  Coiled  Spring,  Barb  and  Soft  Galvanized  Wire.  i 
K  Write  for  Fence  Book  showing  no  styles. 

JHE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  C0V 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

Is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prlees 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  In  Conn.,  111., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 

Case  Bros.,  13-18  Main  Colchester.  Conti. 


If  You  Want  a  FENCE 


SEE  THAT  TWIST  IT 


That  is  made  from  the  best  High  Carbon  Steel  Wire. 

That  Is  Heavily  (lalvanlzrd  to  prevent  rustorcorrosion, 

That  Is  COILED  to  provide  for  contraction  and  expansion, 
That  Is  Strong  Enough  to  turn  the  most  vicious  animal, 
That  is  Woven  Closely  to  turn  chickens  and  small  pigs, 

That  staples  to  the  posts  as  you  would  nail  a  board, 
Thateaslly  adjustsitself  to  all  uneven  surfaces, 

That  is  woven  in  such  a  manner  that  compels  every  wire 
to  bear  its  portion  of  strain, 

That  you  can  Buy  Direct  from  the  firm  that  makes  it,  with 
Freight  Prepaid  to  your  nearest  railroad  station, 

That  you  can  examine  at  your  railroad  station  and  re¬ 
turn  if  it  displeases  you  in  any  particular, 

That  you  can  erect  and  Use  for  Thirty  Days,  and  if  unsat¬ 
isfactory  return  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money, 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  giving  full  information,#  Address, 

’KITSELMAN  BROS,  Box  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


DeliOACH  PAT 

Avoid  imitators  and  infringers  and  buy  the  Genuine. 
Catalog  Free  of  Saw  Mills,  4  H.  P.  and  up.  Shingle 
Planing,  Lath  and  Con  Mills:  four  Stroke  H  y 
Presses.  Water  Wheels  We  pay  freight. 
Del.oach  M  ill  Mf  i;.  Co.,  Box  1002,  Atlanta, Ga- 


A  Sleigh  of  Your  Buggy 

Y’ou  can  change  from  wheels  to  runners  in  five  minutes,  mak¬ 
ing  a  spring  sleigh  of  buggy,  surrey,  spring  wagon,  etc.,  with  the 

Kalamazoo  Adjustable  Axle  Runners 

Adjust  to  fit  any  axle:  six  width  adjustments  for  different  tracks;  all  iron  and  steel ;  cannot  tip  for¬ 
ward  or  back.  We  are  making  low  prices  on  early  orders.  Write  us  for  beautiful  souvenir  edition  of 
“ Snow  Bound ,”  free.  Kalamazoo  Carriage  ®.  Harness  Co.,  329  Ransom  St..  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  outs  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  s 
new  cut  forest  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
laud  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day,  His  , 

Rev. Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  lOin  deep.  14  in  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch 
grass.wild  mustard,  charlock, hard  __ 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle.  It 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  clr'lars.f 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,1 
Hlggamnn,  Conn.,  U.  8.  A 
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EGGS  IN  DECEMBER. 

We  all  admit  that  certain  things  are 
against  nature,  but  the  poultryman  is 
satisfied  with  the  admission,  but  goes  to 
work  to  make  things  move  even  against 
their  nature.  It  is  not  natural  for  hens 
to  lay  in  November  and  December,  as  in 
their  wild  state  these  eggs  would  all 
be  wasted,  and  nature  abhors  all  waste. 
It  is  their  nature  to  use  the  feed  at  this 
season  to  keep  warm  and  to  store  up 
fat  on  their  bodies  for  the  Winter.  We 
have  found  it  no  use  depending  on  hens, 
that  have  been  busy  laying  all  the  season 
past,  to  make  eggs  in  December;  there¬ 
fore  the  poultryman  who  has  eggs  to  sell 
now  must  raise  a  nice  lot  of  April  and 
May-hatched  pullets  for  forcing,  as  the 
florists  say.  These  by  proper  care  and 
feeding  can  be  made  to  lay  from  No¬ 
vember  right  through  the  season  almost 
without  stop,  giving  us  eggs  when  they 
are  at  their  highest  price.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  give  a  fixed  rule  of  feeding  for 
Winter  eggs,  as  keeping  the  hen  com¬ 
fortable  and  happy  seems  to  be  the  se¬ 
cret,  if  there  is  a  secret  in  the  care  of 
poultry  nowadays.  It  does  not  pay  .to 
begin  feeding  green  bone  and  warm 
mashes  until  the  hens  are  housed  and 
comfortable.  They  should  be  housed  in 
October,  and  get  them  accustomed  to  their 
house,  so  they  are  not  frightened  every 
time  the  door  is  opened ;  they  must  crowd 
around  you  instead  of  scurrying  off  as 
far  away  as  they  can.  This  is  the  time 
for  a  little  green  bone,  as  it  acts  the 
same  with  hens  as  candy  does  with  small 
children,  overcoming  their  fear  of  the 
feeder.  Now  commence  feeding  the  hot 
mash  once  a  day.  We  feed  different 
kinds  of  whole  grain  in  the  morning, 
scattering  it  in  their  litter  and  compell¬ 
ing  them  to  work  for  all  they  get,  keep¬ 
ing  them  busy  until  noon,  when  we  give 
them  their  hot  dinner,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  ground  feed,  beef  scraps,  fine- 
cut  clover,  and  cooked  vegetables,  with 
just  enough  moisture  to  be  crumbly.  Give 
all  the  hens  can  eat  in  13  minutes;  never 
let  it  stand  before  them,  as  they  soon 
become  cloyed  with  feed  before  them 
all  the  time.  It  is  better  for  a  hen  to 
be  hungry  than  to  have  too  much.  At 
night  the  hens  should  have  all  they  want, 
and  it  is  the  only  time  when  one  should  be 
careless  about  giving  too  much,  for  if 
they  do  not  eat  it  all  up  they  will  come  at 
it  early  in  the  morning,  and  scratch 
around  until  their  breakfast  comes. 

Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  and  give 
the  hens  plenty  of  variety  in  their  feeds. 
Don’t  neglect  shell  and  grit  box,  or  their 
dust  bath,  and  after  some  experience  we 
may  hope  to  be  fairly  successful  in  getting 
eggs  in  December.  Always  remember 
it  is  no  snap,  and  we  may  always  be 
sorry  we  did  not  learn  the  whole  thing. 
When  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  last 
Winter  some  school  of  poultry  culture 
offered  to  teach  us  all  in  a  few  days 
by  correspondence.  floyd  q.  white. 


SENSIBLE  HEN  TALK . 

Before  giving  my  methods  for  the  three 
months  to  come  it  is  necessary  to  describe 
my  pens  somewhat.  They  are  10x13  on  the 
ground  and  have  a  three  foot  walk  in  front 
leaving  a  scratching  pen  of  10x10  with  the 
droppings  boards  in  the  hack  or  north  side 
2  1-2  feet  from  the  ground  and  2  1-2  feet 
wide.  The  walk  in  front  is  used  for  the 
birds  to  dust  themselves  and  for  water, 
shells,  bone,  etc.,  and  into  this  size  pen,  if 
they  are  Leghorns.  I  put  25,  if  Wyandottes 
20,  and  Brahmas  16  or  17,  these  being  the 
three  breeds  I  keep.  Of  course  the  pullets 
have  been  in  their  Winter  quarters  some 
little  time  now.  I  like  to  have  them  in  by 
October  1.  The  morning  feed  is  either 
cracked  corn,  wheat  or  oats  or  all  three 
mixed  and  fed  in  the  litter  two  quarts  to 
25  fowls,  or  in  that  proportion,  and  it  does 
not  take  long  for  the  dust  to  begin  to  rise. 
This  keeps  them  busy  most  of  the  morning. 
At  noon  they  get  a  half  feed,  or  one  quart 


to  25  birds,  either  buckwheat  or  some  grain 
not  fed  before  that  day,  and  if  I  have  them 
they  get  a  few  apples  or  any  other  green 
stuff  1  happen  to  have.  The  night  feed  is  a 
warm  mash  fed  five  times  a  week  in  Winter 
made  as  follows  :  three  parts  bran,  two  parts 
middlings,  two  cornmeal,  one-half  part  lin¬ 
seed  meal  and  10  per  cent  meat  meal.  Once 
in  a  while  turnips  or  potatoes,  etc.,  are 
cooked  and  fed  in  connection  with  the  above. 
This  mash  is  first  mixed  dry  thoroughly 
and  then  warm  water  (if  the  weather  is 
cold)  enough  added  to  make  a  mash  that  will 
crumble  but  not  run  off  a  spoon.  You  will 
notice  I  said  a  warm  mash.  A  great  many 
people  seem  to  have  got  a  warm  mash  con¬ 
fused  with  a  hot  one,  but  if  you  want  good 
healthy  fowls  free  from  colds,  etc.,  let  the 
other  man  feed  the  latter.  It  steams  and 
overheats  t lie  liens,  and  the  birds  catch  cold, 
with  its  kindred  ailments.  This  mash  is  fed 
in  troughs  and  they  are  given  all  they  will 
clean  up  in  say  10  minutes,  and  if  any  seem 
still  hungry  we  give  them  a  little  more. 

Twice  a  week  they  get  fresh  bone,  and  on 
those  days  no  meat  meal  is  put  in  the  mash. 

I  aim  to  keep  the  birds  warm  and  busy  in 
cold  weather,  and  the  one  condition  aids  the 
other.  Of  course  shells  and  grit  are  always 
within  reach  and  also  water  with  the  chili 
taken  off  in  cold  weather. 

As  to  ventilation,  don't  be  afraid  to  give 
your  hens  lots  of  fresh  air  even  on  cold  Win¬ 
ter  days,  provided  there  is  no  draft.  A  free 
circulation  of  air  will  help  to  keep  out  the 
frost  and  dampness,  two  conditions  which  go 
to  make  roupy  fowls.  Don't  open  the  win¬ 
dows  in  the  morning  when  you  go  to  milk 
and  leave  them  open  till  you  go  to  do 
the  same  thing  at  night,  but  open  them  about 
10  o’clock  say  one-third  and  shut  them  by 
2.30  I*.  M.  This  warms  up  the  house  for 
t lie  night.  Lice  should  be  remembered  by 
anyone  who  keeps  fowls,  or  rather  expects 
them  to  keep  him.  Like  the  poor,  they  are 
always  with  us.  Fight  them  this  Winter  and 
you  will  have  less  of  them  to  fight  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  Under  these  conditions  my  birds  have 
laid  first  class.  nii.t/roi*  pocltry  farm. 

New  York. 

Swiss  Goats. — Is  there  any  place  in  this 
country  for  the  purchase  of  genuine  Swiss 
goats  of  the  best  strain  for  breeding  purpose, 
or  shall  I  have  to  import,  them  direct  from 
Switzerland?  r.  m. 

Muskegon,  Mich. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS 

CATTLE  SPECIALIST 

offers  his  professional  advice  free  to  readers 
of  this  paper. 

Is  your  herd  on  a  paying  basis?  If  not, 
read  my  booklet  and  learn  why  not. 

Hundreds  of  dollars  can  be  saved  and  made 
every  year  by  keeping  cattle  in  a  strong, 
healthy  condition. 

ONE  diseased  COW  endangers  your  whole 
herd. 

I  have  made  a  specialty  of  all  diseases  of 
cattle  and  have  written  booklets  that  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  prevent  and  cure  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ailments. 

No.  1  Booklet — Abortion  in  Cows. 

No  2.  Booklet — Barren  Cows. 

No.  Booklet—  Retained  Afterbirth. 

No.  -1  Booklet — Scours  i  u  Calves. 

A  Iso  J  ITow  to  rnake  your  OWN 

No.  5  Booklet—  I  STOCK  FOOD  at  home 

These  books  are  free.  Write  for  them. 

Dr.  David  Roberts,  Cattle  Specialist 

415  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis.  1 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 

New  Rochelle  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  of  high  class  Single  Comb  Pure 
White  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Largest  poultry  plant 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Agents  Cyphers 
Incubators,  Brooders,  etc.  Correspondence  invited. 


nriTU  TH  I  IPEon  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
UCA  I  II  I  U  LluC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J  I.AMBEBT,  Box  307 ,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS,  purebred,  Thomp¬ 
son  strain,  farm  raised,  and  grand  layers,  $1.00 
each,  $  0.00  per  dozen.  Also  a  few  White  Rocks  at 
same  price.  Grand  View  Farm,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S,  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

won  two  first  premiums  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1904. 
Trios,  $5;  Eggs,  $1  per  15:  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 
ZIMMER  BROS-,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

If  ordered  at  once  In  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Trios,  and 
pens  of  five  or  more.  We  have  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown, 
Bull  and  White  Leghorns,  Buff  Orpingtons.  R.  I.  Reds, 
Houdans,  Hamburgs,  brahmas.  Pit  and  O.  1.  Games. 
White.  Buff  and  Barred  P.  Rocks.  Buff,  Gold,  Silver 
and  White  Wyandottes.  Cochins,  and  ALL  other 
breeds,  price  on  application. 

MT.  BI.ANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Carpenter,  Ohio. 
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Var’s  Poultry.  Pigeons.  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  00  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY, Box  8, Telford, Pa,  1 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  in  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  8end  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
-  industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  289  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCK  HENS  and  DRAKES 

for  sale.  VERNON  H.  TIGER,  Gladstone,  N.  J. 


Registered  dokset  and  tunls  rams,  sio 

each.  Bonnie  Brook  Farm,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Registered  shropshires  of  choicest  breeding 

for  sale.  Large  and  well-bulltyearling  Rams:  also 
choice  large  March  Ram  Lambs.  Cheap  for  quality. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.,  No  4,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 


Breeders’  Directory 


GEDJSTEY  FARM 

L,  £,  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 


HIGHEST  CLASS  JERSEYS 


FOR  SALE 


-Six  FOXHOUND  PUPS  six 

_ _ weeks  old,  $5.00  each  (male  or 

female).  Also,  Trained  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds; 
Two  Fox  Terriers  MELVIN  THOMAS,  R.  K  No.  1, 
Wayville,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


FflR  QAI  F_Pllrebrea  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
rUll  OHLL  from  driving  stock:  eligible  to  regis¬ 
tration.  Prices  moderate  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS 


PERCHEKON  AND  FRENCH 
Coach  Stallions  Scotch  Collie 
Pups  E  S.  AKIN,  Auburn.  N  Yo 


SHETLAND  PONIES. 


Disposal  sale  of  70  head 
of  high  grade  Shetlands. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  just  published.  Address, 
THOMSON  PONY  FARM,  Toledo,  Ohio, 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  .TACKS  and  JENNETS  I  ever 
owned.  Some  special  bargains.  Address, 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM, 

Box  1,  Lawrence,  Inti. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

27  Registered  Bucks. 

200  Does.  Some  Kids. 

POULTRY  and  FOX  TERRIERS 

(FOR  PLEA8URE  AND  PROFIT.) 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1888. 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Box  Y,  Hartford,  Conn. 


FOR  SALE 

guaranteed. 


— A  few  choice  ANGORA  RUCKS 
at  reduced  prices.  Satisfaction 
WOODS  FARM.  Bath,  N.  H. 


ANGORA  BUCKS 


FOR  SALE.  Thorough- 

_ _ bred  Sons  of  Godfrey 

of  Exile,  JOHN  L.  LEWIS,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


They  Fatten  Quick,  the 

JERSEY  RED  PIGS 

The  FREE  Catalogue  Explains. 

ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


MPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 

POLAND  CHINAS. 

Show  stock,  bred  from  show  stock.  Service  Boars, 
Bred  Sows,  Fall  Pigs.  Low  prices. 

B.  H.  ACKLEY.  Lacey vi lie.  Pa. 


Berkshire  and  C.  White  Pigs,  $5;  Serviceable  Berk- 
shire-Boars, $19;  Shropshire  Rams, $12;  Collie  Pups, 
$5;  White  Holland  Turkeys,  $2.50;  Barred  Rocks.  $1.50. 
Stock  guaranteed  purebred.  W  A.  Lothers, Lack,  Pa. 


M.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


q 

8  wks.  to  6  mos  .  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bied  sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 


HAMILTON  &  CO  ,  Ercildpun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Springbank  Berkshires. 

I  have  some  grand  11  months  old  Service  Boars. 
Some  Spring  Gilts  and  Boars,  and  some  Yearling 
Sows:  will  breed  them  for  Spring  litters.  All  first- 
class  individuals 

J.  E.  WATSON.  Proprietor,  Marbledale,  Conn. 


NOW  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

50  Reg.  Chester  White  and 
25  Reg.  Poland  China  Pigs, 

Eight  weeks  to  eight  months  old,  including  Young 
Boars  ready  for  service  and  Sows  bred.  Also  three 
litters  lteg  Scotch  Collie  Pups.  Send  two-ceut 
stamp  for  catalogue.  Come  and  see  our  stock  and 
make  your  selections 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


pURITAN  HERD  OF  CHESTER  WHITES.— 

*  Thepeerof  any  In  America.  Write  your  wants  to 
WILL  W.  FISHER.  B.  2.  Watervliet.  M.ch. 


Chester  Whites  and  Cheshires 

Choice  in  quality  and  breeding;  also  Hampshire 
Sheep  K  S.  HILL,  Freeviile,  N.  Y. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
Bowersox,K.3;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Two  Brood  Sows; 
registered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin  Farmer’s 
prices.  FJ  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia.N  Y. 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  G oi.de v  Stream  8th 
born  Feb  22,1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  t  wo-year  old'. 

A  few  choice  Bull  Calves  for  sale  bv  GOLDEN 
ol  REAMER  and  GOLDEN  FERN  S  LAD  out  of  im 
ported  cows 

Specialty- Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINOKCAK  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  White  I’luiiis,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS! 


Combination  and 
Golden  Lad.  For 
sale  II  cows,  10  heif-  [ 
ers.  and  25  bulls. 

S.  E.  NIVIN,  LANDENBERG,  PA, 


CHOICE  YEARLINC  JERSEY  BULL 

(registered),  dam  sister  to  Maquiiln's  Violet  31  ibs  1  oz 
butter  7  days;  also  few  grand  yearling  heifers,  due  to 
freshen  late  winter.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Winchester, N.H 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap. 

R.  F  SHANNON.  907  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


i  £ 


FOR  SALE ! 


QUALITY.” 


Jersey  Bull  Calf,  double  grandson 
of  Emma’s  Pearl  57485;  best  21  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days,  from  3651bs.of  milk;  871bg.  butter 
in  30  days,  from  1522  lbs.  milk.  The  greatest  Jersey 
cow  that  over  lived.  Also  heifer  calves,  grand 
daughters  of  Emma's  Pearl;  dams  giving  over  8,000 
lbs.  milk  a  year,  and  making  over  400  lbs.  butter. 
No  fancy  prices.  Everything  guaranteed.  Address, 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  SERI  DIGS  EARNf 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG, 
No.  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  6310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor’s  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanie 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, 'etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.v  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
*  *  Females.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


Shorthorn  Bull  No  154287  Can  use  no  longer;  gentle, 
good  milking  blood  Prico  an  .  particulars  on  applica¬ 
tion  MORGAN  TOPPING  Waiuscott.  L.  I  ,  N .  Y 


HOLSTEINS. 

High-Class  Advanced  Registry  Stock  only.  Best 
butter  families.  Stock  for  Sale. 

WOODSIDE  FARM, 

Princeton,  Worcester  Co.,  Massachusetts. 
JOHN  H.  MARCOU. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 


from  3  to  18  months  old  A 
few  choice  young  Cows; 
Improved  Chester  Whites  of  all  ages.  Prices  right 
CHARLES  K,  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N  V 


Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Wavnes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  Wo  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
yoimgsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

250  Registered  Holsteins  for  Sale.  250 

Service  Bulls,  male  and  female  Calves.  Cows  and 
Heifers  bred  to  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count, 
son  of  the  world's  champion  cow.  Aaggie  Cornucopia 
Pauline.  A.  K  O  seven  day  butter  record  34  31  lb 
3  lb  and  9  oz.  in  excess  of  any  other  cow  in  the  world. 

You  will  save  money  by  ordering  of  Star  Farm. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, Dept  D..  Cortland,  N  Y. 
N.  B.— A  few  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  at  six  months 
left,  $100  takes  a  pair 


$69  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  BULL  $69 

BERYL  WAYNE’S  SON  NO.  3,  Born  Feb.  20,  1904. 

Sired  by  Beryl  Wayne’s  Sou.  whose  dam  lias  an  official  record  of  27?A  pounds,  and  bis  sire’s  two  nearest 
dams,  official  seven  day  butter  records  averaging  over  24  pounds  cacti.  This  Bull  is  a  tine  one,  and  is 
certainly  a  rare  bargain  at  the  price  we  name  The  first  order  at  »<!!>  takes  him 

THE  STEVENS  BROTHERS-HASTINGS  COMPANY, 
BROOKSIDE  HERD.  Lacona,  New  York. 
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MANCHESTER'S  FEEDING  NOTES. 

We  are  milking  three  cows  and  are  feeding 
new  corn  and  fodder.  Since  we  took  them  off 
pasture  the  cream  has  failed  to  become  but¬ 
ter.  When  churned  a  foamy  substance  forms 
on  top.  While  they  were  on  pasture  we  made 
excellent  butter,  but  since  we  brought  them 
in  we  cannot  make  butter,  and  cannot 
drink  the  milk,  as  it  has  a  very  peculiar  and 
offensive  odor.  Not  any  of  the  cow's  will  be 
fresh  before  next  Summer.  The  same  thing 
was  true  last  year  at  this  time.  We  would 
thank  you  very  much  if  you  would  tell  us 
your  opinion  of  this  matter,  as  we  fail  to 
find  any  reason  for  it.  c.  l.  si.  b. 

Wyoming,  Del. 

From  your  description  I  would  think 
you  were  feeding  frosted  corn  fodder, 
which  would  affect  the  flavor  of  the  milk 
and  might  bother  you  in  the  churning. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  feed  hay  or 
some  other  coarse,  fodder  part  of  the  time 
to  replace  all  corn.  Are  your  cows  salted 
regularly?  Cream  frequently  refuses  to 
churn  when  cows  get  no  salt,  and  we  have 
seen  a  handful  thrown  in  the  churn  make 
butter  come  when  before  it  apparently  re¬ 
fused  to  churn.  We  should  hardly  expect 
to  get  best  results  from  cows  when  meal 
and  corn  fodder  alone  were  fed.  Add 
some  bran  and  gluten  feed  to  your  corn 
and  feed  hay  once  a  day.  1  think  this 
would  end  your  troubles,  though  all  strip¬ 
pers  sometimes  give  cream  hard  to  churn ; 
however,  yours  are  not  yet  strippers. 

I  have  good  silage,  hay  and  cornstalks, 
with  which  I  am  feeding  one-half  gluten  and 
one-half  ground  oats  upon  soaked  sprouts. 
Thinking  that  I  have  plenty  of  good  feed,  and 
knowing  that  I  have  a  good  herd  of  cows,  I 
am  not  entirely  satisfied  with  results.  Would 
you  vary  the  grain  ration,  and  how  would 
you  feed,  i.  e.,  what  the  first  thing  in  morn¬ 
ing  and  at  what  time?  When  hay  and  when 
stalks?  Should  the  silage,  sprouts  and  grain 
be  fed  all  at  once?  I  have  had  my  cows  off 
feed  on  the  silage  twice  already  this  season, 
which  I  cannot  understand,  as  it  is  very 

njce.  SI’BSCItlBEK. 

New  York. 

If  you  have  plenty  of  silage,  and  wish  to 
feed  the  same  twice  a  day,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  right  after  milking  you  give  them 
what  silage  they  will  eat  up  clean,  and 
half  the  daily  grain  ration  put  on  top  of 
the  silage.  Perhaps  you  are  feeding  all 
cows  the  same  amount  of  silage,  which 
causes  some  to  get  off  their  feed.  Some 
cows  will  handle  40  pounds  at  a  time, 
while  others  eat  only  20  to  25  pounds. 
Lots  of  cow  troubles  are  caused  by  trying 
to  feed  all  cows  alike,  whereas  they  have 
greatly  varying  capacities.  About  two 
hours  after  they  have  finished  their  early 
meal  would  give  them  a  feed  of  hay  one 
day  and  cut  corn  fodder  the  next,  keeping 
up  this  regular  order,  only  giving  them 
what  they  will  eat  up  reasonably  clean  of 
the  coarse  fodder.  Let  them  rest  now 
until  after  night  milking,  then  give  second 
feed  of  silage,  with  their  grain  ration  on 
top  of  same.  If  you  wish  to  feed  silage 
only  once  daily  give  cut  corn  fodder  in 
morning  after  milking  and  the  grain  has 
been  fed  (that  is,  grain  first),  then  later, 
not  over  two  hours,  a  ration  of  hay,  and 
the  silage  and  grain  at  night  as  before.  If 
you  must  feed  sprouts  mix  them  with  the 
silage  12  hours  before  feeding,  but  unless 
we  could  buy  them  “dog  cheap"  would 
drop  them ;  also  the  oats  unless  we  raised 
them.  A  mixture  of  two  parts  coarse  bran, 
two  parts  gluten  feed  and  one  part  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  feeding  an  average  of  from  six 
to  eight  pounds  per  cow,  depending  upon 
their  size  and  capacity,  will  give  you  a 
good  ration  of  grain  and  ought  not  to 
cost  too  heavy.  They  should  have  a  good, 
long  rest  between  the  second  morning 
feeding  and  niwht  milking,  and  the  barn 
should  be  kept  quiet  as  possible,  that  they 
may  rest  contented,  as  they  are  really 
working  hard  and  should  not  be  disturbed. 

As  soon  as  you  see  a  cow  off  her  feed 
take  out  of  her  manger  all  in  it  and  offer 
a  sparing  amount  next  time,  increasing  as 
you  see  her  needs.  It  takes  a  cow  about 
twice  as  long  to  recover  from  these  spells 
when  the  food  that  is  now  repulsive  to  her 
is  left  in  the  manger.  By  the  way,  you 
ought  not  to  have  cows  off  their  feed; 
study  their  different  capacities  and  adjust 


your  feeding  to  them.  This  is  not  so  dif¬ 
ficult  as  it  may  seem,  and  it  pays  to  keep 
them  going  right  along  in  the  even  tenor 
of  their  way  without  these  “off-feed” 
breaks.  When  making  up  your  grain  mix¬ 
ture  add  about  two  pounds  of  salt  to  every 
100  pounds  of  grain. 

I  would  like>  your  advice  regarding  the  ra¬ 
tion  I  am  feeding  my  cows.  I  am  in  the 
dairy  business.  I  give  per  cow  seven  pounds 
bran  and  gluten  mixed,  40  pounds  silage  and 
hay,  and  corn  fodder  and  oat  straw  in 
plenty.  Do  you  approve  of  feeding  oat 
straw?  My  cows  eat  it  very  well. 

Greenwich,  Conn.  e.  p. 

You  are  feeding  a  good  ration,  but 
would  rather  use  three  parts  of  gluten  to 
two  of  bran,  and  what  is  better  yet,  use 
one  part  cotton-seed  meal  in  place  of  one 
of  the  gluten  feed.  We  would  divide  the 
silage  into  two  feeds,  putting  the  grain 
upon  the  silage.  After  they  had  eaten  the 
silage  I  would  in  the  morning  give  what 
hay  they  would  eat  clean,  and  at  night  the 
oat  straw.  We  have  found  good  oat  straw 
a  fair  feed,  worth  about  half  (or  a  little 
more)  as  much  as  good  Timothy  hay.  You 
can  use  corn  fodder  half  of  the  time  in 
place  of  the  straw,  but  have  some  regular 
order  and  stick  to  it. 

II.  G.  MANCHESTER. 


CURVED  GUTTERS. 

In  this  locality,  where  farmers  know  a 
thing  or  two,  when  making  cement  stable 
floors  for  cows,  instead  of  shaping  the  gut¬ 
ters  a  straight-sided  drop  on  each  side, 

they  curve  the  outer  side,  as  shown  in 
the  lines  above.  They  are  much  easier 
cleaned,  and  not  so  likely  to  catch  one’s 
foot  in  stepping.  w.  t.  s. 

MUSIC  BY  A  HORSE. 

Next  Spring  I  intend  to  build  a  horse 
barn  for  one  family  horse.  The  horse  is 
not  used  much,  and  paws  considerably  nights, 
which  makes  it  very  disagreeable  for  near 
neighbors,  of  which  there  are  many.  At 
present  t  keep  him  in  a  box  stall  with  plank 
floor  over  a  cellar,  which  is  as  resonant  as 
the  sounding  board  to  a  fiddle.  I  think  some¬ 
thing  is  wrong  with  the  horse  but  as  he  is 
not  used  much  when  he  gets  hungry  he  makes 
his  presence  known.  I  have  thought  of  a 
dirt  floor,  but  that  seems  out  of  the  question 
as  it  will  get  very  foul.  Would  not  a  cement 
or  asphalt  floor  be  better?  f.  h. 

Ludlow,  Vt. 

A  dirt  floor  will  be  best.  By  using  clay 
and  ramming  it  down  hard  you  ought  to 
make  a  suitable  floor.  Give  it  grade  enough 
to  drain.  Of  course  it  must  be  well  bedded 
with  straw,  leaves  or  sawdust.  If  you  keep 
plenty  of  fresh  bedding  under  the  horse  he 
will  tie  clean.  A  cement  floor  will  also  re¬ 
quire  plenty  of  bedding,  but  the  horse  will 
not  play  tlie  piano  quite  so  loudly  with  his 
hoofs ! 


i It) 


We  want  you  to  know  Tubul&r 
Cream  Separators  as  they  are. 

The  low  can,  enclosed  gears 
and  ease  of  turning  are  shown  in 
this  illustration 
from  life.  Tubu¬ 
lars  have  neither 
oil  cups,  tubes, 
nor  holes  — they 
oil  themselves. 

They  have  bowls 
without  compli¬ 
cated  inside  parts 
—  they  held  the 
world’s  record 
for  clean  skimming,  durability, 
capacity,  easy  turning  and  easy 
I  washing.  They  save  half  the 
work — greatly  increase  the 
amount  and  quality  of  but¬ 
ter — are  wholly  unlike  all 

! o  t  h  e  r  separa tors.  Catalog H- 1 5 3 
will  interest  and  benefit  you. 
Write  for  it. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  IK. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


In  the  selection 
of  a  cream  separa¬ 
tor  you  should  be 
guided  by  three  es¬ 
sentials:  1 — sim¬ 
plicity  and  durabil¬ 
ity  of  construction; 

2 —  ease  and  econo¬ 
my  of  operation; 

3 —  ability  to  skim 
close  and  produce 
a  heavy,  high  per 
cent  cream ;  4 — ease  of  clean¬ 
ing.  All  these  essentials  are 
combined  in  highest  degree  in 

The  Omega 

Separator 

Every  man  who  uses  it  will  substan¬ 
tiate  these  claims.  These  and  its 
many  other  advantages  are  fully  des- 
scribed  in  our  book,  “Milk  Returns,’’ 
which  we  mail  on  request.  Write  for 
it  today.  We  want  a  good,  active 
agent  in  each  locality.  Maybe  you  are 
the  man  f  or  your  I  ocality.  Better  write 
us  about  it.  Special  inducements  to 
experienced  separator  salesmen. 

The  Omega  Separator  Co., 


36  Concord  St. 
Lansing,  Mich. 


Department  S, 

Minneapolis,  .11  Inn. 


SLOANS 
LINIMENT 

i5o*&m.ooi  cures 
Swine  Disease 
&  Hog  Cholera 

gEND  FOR  CIRCULAR  WITH  DIRECTION 

□P  EARL  5. SLOAN. 615  ALBANY 5T..B05T0N.MA55. 


Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion. 

Warranted  the  best.  30  Days  Trial. 
Can  bo  returned  at  our  expense 
if  not  satisfactory. 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 

Box  60.  CUBA,  NEW  YORK. 


CHAIN-BANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
ever  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  H.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


Cattle  Sick? 


We  ask  only  for  ati 
opportunity  to  con¬ 
vince  you  with¬ 
out  your  risking 

“,1.3**  BLATCHFOBD’S  OLD  ENGLISH 

TniJIP  will  cure  indigestion,  constipation  worms, 
I  UlllO  fevers,  colds,  and  all  the  ordinary  ailments 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  Complete  list  of 
ingredients  on  every  package-  We  know  that  this 
Is  a  truly  superior  restorative.  Our  customers  are 
more  than  pleased  and  we  wish  every  practical  farmer 
would  judge  for  himself  its  appearance,  weight  and 
smell.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  free  sample, 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  and  testimonials. 
BLATCII FORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY, 
Dept.  52,  Waukegan,  Ill. 
(Established  at  Leicester,  Eng  in  1800  ) 


WARRINER’S 

HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS. 


\v.  B.  CRUMB,  73  Main  St.,  Forestville,  Conn. 


1of  the  BEERY  BIT 
FOUR  BITS  IN  ONE 

Cnre.  Kickers,  Kun»w»y»,  Fnllers, 
Shjos,  etc.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Day.’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
_  the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

A  Lady  can  hold  him.  Prof.  r  0  Beery,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVB 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  and 
Laundry  Stoves,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettles,  Hog  Scalders,  Cal¬ 
drons,  etc.  Send  for  circulars. 

1).  R.  SPERItY  *  CO.,  Batavia,  111. 


Is  well  within  the  control  of  every  dairyman  and  fiarmor. 
Physical  vitality  in  the  milch  cow,  abundant  supply  and  brisk 
circulation  of  the  blood,  together  with  the  perfect  assimilation  of  all 
rations  fed,  induces  a  full  flowofricli  milk.  Any  condition  In  the  herd  adverse 
to  these  essentials  shortens  thequantity,  with  many  abnormal  results  as  to  quality. 

HESS  STOCK  FOOD 

assures  the  dairyman  full  measure  of  health  in  the  herd,  with  the  largest  quantity  of  milk.  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  is 
not  a  condimental  food.  It  is  a  scientific  stock  tonic  and  laxative,  the  prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.D.,  D.  V.S.),  that 
compels  the  system  of  all  animals  to  convert  the  maximum  amount  of  nutrition  of  the  food  into  bone,  muscle,  meat 
and  milk,  and  relieves  the  minor  stock  ailments. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  corrects  the  danger  of  over  feeding  or  over  eating,  prevents  indigestion,  fever  ana  bloat  and 
the  liability  to  abortion  commonly  caused  by  lack  of  vitality. 


5 


(t  per  pound  In  100  lb.  sacks,  25  lb.  pail  $LGO  (  Except  In  Canada 
/  1  1  1  <  and  extreme 

Smaller  quantities  a  little  higher.  Small  close.  |  \Ve*t  and  South. 

SOLD  ON  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE. 


Remember  that  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  each  month,  Dr.  Hess  will  furnish  veterinary  advice  and  pre¬ 
scriptions  free  if  you  will  mention  this  paper,  state  what  stock  you  have,  also  what  stock  food  you  have  led,  and  en¬ 
close  two  cents  for  reply.  In  every  package  of  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Food  there  is  a  little  yellow  card  that  entitles  you  to 
this  free  service  at  any  time. 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Book  Free,  if  you  will  mention  tills  paper,  state  how  much  stock  you  have  and  what  kind  of 
stock  food  you  have  used. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and  Instant  Louse  Killer 

Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 


t 
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bed  and  could 
S  on  my  clothes 
;*  great  difficulty. 
^  troubled  In  this 
wfeome  time,  unti 
;:£ the  Vitae-Ore  a< 


YOUR  FAMILY  DOCTOR 

may  tell  you  that  ‘your  case  is  incurable, 
that  medical  science  is  unable  to  help 
you,  that  all  you  can  expect  is  tempo¬ 
rary  or  slight  RELIEF.  Well,  let  HIM 
think  so.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  HIS 
OPINION.  You  need  not  think  so  unless 
YOU  WISH  TO.  Many  people  whose 
testimony  appears  in  the  books,  pamph¬ 
lets  and  literature  of  the  THEO.  NOEL 
COMPANY  were  told  that  their  cases 
were  hopeless,  helpless,  impossible,  in¬ 
curable,  past 
a  1  1  recovery, 
yet— R  EAD 
THEIR  TES¬ 
TIMONY. 

Many  were 
told  that  they 
had  but  a  few 
short  years— 
some  but  months 
—to  live,  yet— 
READ  THEIR 
TESTIMO  N  Y. 
There  are  more 
things  in 
HEAVEN  and 
EARTH  than 
are  dreamed  of 
in  the  Doctor’s 
philosophy,  and 

Vitae-Ore  is  one 
of  them. 


CURED  OP 

INDIGESTION 

BACKACHE  AND  HEART 
FLUTTERING. 

I  have  received  a  great  and  lasting  bene¬ 
fit  from  using  Vitae-Ore.  Before  I  had 
taken  it  for  a  a  full  month  it  had  done  me 
more  good  than  anything  else  I  had  used 
during  my  longspell 
of  sickness,  and  I 
had  used  other 
treatments  for  a 
long  time.  It  has 
relieved  me  of 
Rheumatism, 

Chronic  Indigestion, 

Backache  and  Heart 
Fluttering.  Noth¬ 
ing  I  eat  now  dis¬ 
agrees  with  me  and 
my  weight  has  in¬ 
creased  consider¬ 
ably.  When  I  be- 

fau  using  Vitae-Ore 
was  much  emaciated  and  weighed  only 
about  110  or  115  pounds  and  I  now  weigh 
about  150.  1  feel  as  though  I  was  a  living 
advertisement  of  the  power  of  this  rem¬ 
edy.  Many  of  my  friends  have  used  Vitaa- 
Ore  and  they  all  join  me  in  praising  it. 

Mbs.  Lula  G.  Walters, 

La  Grange,  N.  O. 


Need  it  and  do  not  send  for  it.  it  is  actually  a  sin  and  a  shame.  It  is 
OFFERED  TO  YOU  FREELY,  unreservedly,  genuinely;  YOU  HAVE 
BUT  TO  ASK  for  it.  There  are  no  strings  tied  to  the  offer,  no  questions 
to  answer,  no  documents  to  sign,  no  references  or  past  history  to  give. 
Getting  it  is  simple  as  A  B  C.  You  just  SAY  THAT  YOU  WANT  IT, 
that  you  need  it,  that  you  will  use  it,  AND  IT  IS  SENT  TO  YOU.  It 
must  be  good,  or  it  could  not  be  sent  out  in  this  way.  YOU  KNOW  IT 
MUST  BE  GOOD;  that  it  IS  GOOD.  You  have  seen  it  advertised  too 
often,  seen  it  endorsed  too  many  times,  heard  it  highly  spoken  of  too  fre¬ 
quently,  not  to  know  that  it  IS  GOOD,  that  it  is  SENT  OUT  FREELY  as 
it  is  advertised,  that  it  does  what  is  claimed  for  it.  Now  if  you  need  it, 
WHY  DON’T  YOU  SEND  FOR  IT  TO-DAY?  With  this  knowledge 
before  you,  how  can  you  delay,  wait  or  refuse?  What  is  your  excuse? 
YOU  ARE  TO  BE  TfiE  JUDGE!  It  is  a  SIN  AND  A  SHAME  if  you 
need  it  and  don’t  send  for  it.  Do  it  to-day.  Read  our  Special  Offer. 


We  Will  Send  to  All 

Subscribers  or  readers  of  this  paper,  a  full-sized  $i.oo  package  of  Vitae-Ore  by  mail, 
postpaid,  sufficient  for  one  month’s  treatment,  to  be  paid  for  within  one  month’s  time 
after  receipt,  if  the  receiver  can  truthfully  say  that  its  use  has  done  him  or  her 
more  good  than  all  the  drugs  and  doses  of  quacks  or  good  doctors  or  patent  medi¬ 
cines  he  or  she  has  ever  used.  Read  this  over  again  carefully,  and  understand  that 
we  ask  our  pay  only  when  it  has  done  you  good,  and  not  before.  If  not,  no  money  is 
wanted!  We  take  all  the  risk,  you  have  nothing  to  lose.  If  it  does  not  benefit  you > 
you  pay  us  nothing.  We  give  you  thirty  days’  time  to  try  the  medicine,  thirty  days 
to  see  results  before  you  need  pay  us  one  cent,  and  you  do  not  pay  the  one  cent  un¬ 
less  you  do  see  the  results.  You  are  to  be  the  judge!  We  know  Vitaa-Ore  and 

We  Are  Willing  to  TaKe  All  the  R,isK. 


from  the  earth’s  Uoins  to  your  Ueitts 


WHAT  VIT/E-ORE  IS: 

Vitffi-Ore  is  a  natural,  hard,  adamantine,  rock-like  substance— mineral— ORE— mined  from  the  ground 
like  gold  and  silver  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  once  powerful,  but  now  extinct  mineral  spring.  It  requires 
twenty  years  for  oxidization  by  exposure  to  the  air,  when  it  slacks  down  like  lime  and  is  then  of  medici¬ 
nal  value.  It  contains  free  iron,  free  sulphur  and  free  magnesium,  three  properties  which  are  most 
essential  forthe  retention  of  health  in  the  human  system,  ana  one  package — one  ounce  of  the  ORE,  when 
mixed  with  a  quart  of  water,  will  equal  in  medicinal  strength  and  curative  value  800  gallons  of  the  most 
powerful  mineral  water  drank  fresh  at  the  springs.  It  is  a  geological  discovery,  to  which  nothing  is 
added  and  from  which  nothing  is  taken.  It  is  the  marvel  of  the  century  for  curing  such  diseases  as 


Rheumatism,  Bright’*  llliienae,  Blood  Poisoning,  Heart  Trouble,  I»ropsy,  Catarrh 
and  Throat  Affections,  Liver,  Kidney  and  Bladder  Ailments.  Stomach  and  Female 
Disorders,  La  Grippe,  Malarial  Fever,  Nervous  Prostration,  and  General  Debility, 


as  thousands  testify,  and  as  no  one,  answering  this,  writing  for  a  package,  will  deny  after  using.  VIT.B- 
OKE  has  cured  more  chronic,  obstinate,  pronunced  incurable  cases  than  any  other  known  medicine 
and  will  reach  such  cases  with  a  more  rapid  and  powerful  curative  action  than  any  medicine,  combina¬ 
tion  of  medicines,  or  doctor’s  prescription  which  it  is  possible  to  procure. 

Vitae-Ore  will  do  the  same  for  you  as  it  has  done  for  hundreds  of  readers  of  this  paper  If  you  will  give 
it  a  trial.  Send  for  a  $1.00  package  at  our  risk.  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but  the  stamp  to  answer  this 
announcement.  We  want  no  one’s  money  whom  Vitae-Ore  cannot  benefit.  You  are  to  be  the  judge !  Can 
anything  be  more  fair?  What  sensible  person,  no  matter  how  prejudiced  he  or  she  may  be,  who  desires 
a  cure  and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  would  hesitate  try  Vltas-Ore  on  this  liberal  offer!  One  package  is  usu¬ 
ally  sufficient  to  cure  ordinary  cases;  two  or  three  for  chronic,  obstinate  cases.  We  mean  just  what  we 
say  in  this  announcement,  and  will  do  just  as  we  agree.  Write  to-day  forapackage  at  our  risk  and  ex¬ 
pense,  giving  your  age  and  ailments,  and  mention  this  paper,  so  we  may  know  that  you  are  entitled  to  this 
liberal  offer. 


THROW  PHYSICS  TO  THE  DOGS  AND  GIVE  NATURE 
AND  HER  REMEDY  A  CHANCE  TO  CURE  YOU. 


AS  A  BEACON  LIGHT 

VITAE-ORE  points  the  way  for  storm- 
tossed  sufferers  to  a  haven  of  Health  and 
Comfort.  If  you  have  been  drifting  in  a 
sea  of  sickness  and  disease,  towards  the 
rocks  and  shoals  of  Chronic  Invalidism, 
port  your  helm  ere  it  be  too  late,  take 
heed  of  the  message  of  hope  and  safety 
which  it  flashes  to  you;  STOP  DRIFT¬ 
ING  about  in  a  helpless,  undecided  man¬ 
ner,  first  on  one  course  and  then  another, 
but  begin  the  proper  treatment  immedi¬ 
ately  and  reach 
the  goal  you  are 
seeking  by  the 
route  so  MANY 
HAVE  TRAV¬ 
ELED  WITH 
SUCCESS. 

Every  person 
who  has  used 
Vitae  -  Ore  is 
willing  to  act  as 
a  Pilot  for  you, 
each  knows  the 
way  from  hav¬ 
ing  followed  it. 

Attend  their  ad¬ 
vice,  FOLLOW 
THE  LIGHT 
and  be  oured 
with  Nature’s 
Remedy  as  they 
have  been. 


CURED  OF 

RHEUMATISM 

BY  A  TWO  MONTH’S  TREATMENT 

AT  THE  AGE  OF  80. 

About  two  years  ago  I  had  an  attack  of  Rheu¬ 
matism  in  my  shoulder,  which  caused  me  con¬ 
siderable  pain  in  my  neck,  and  my  arms  were 
badly  swollen  even  to  the  ends  of  my  fingers. 

The  pain  passed  to  my 
other  shoulder  and  I  suf¬ 
fered  so  terribly  I  could 
in  my 
not  put 
without 
I  was 
way  for 
until*  I  saw 
advertise¬ 
ment,  ••  You  Are  to  Be  the 
Judge.”  It  attracted  my 
attention  and  1  read  It 
and  read  the  testimonials 
of  people  who  had  used 
Vitae-Ore,  and  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  ex¬ 
actly  suited  my  case  and  decided  to  try  a  pack¬ 
age.  Before  I  had  used  the  entire  package  I 
felt  much  improved,  and  as  I  wanted  to  make  a 
perfect  cure  entirely  sure  I  sent  for  and  used 
another  package.  Vitae-Ore  cured  mo,  for  which 
I  am  very  thankful.  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  make 
It  known  and  advertise  it.  This  photograph  was 
taken  on  my  eightieth  anniversary. 

O.  F.  BIJELL, 

•  Menominee,  Mich. 


NOT  a  PENNY  UIVIjESS  benefited 

22f»This  Offer  will  challenge  the  attention  and  consideration,  and  afterward  the  gratitude  of  every  living  person  who  desires  better  health 
or  who  suffers  pains,  ills  and  diseases  which  have  defied  the  medical  world  and  grown  worse  with  age.  We  care  not  for  your  skepticism,  but 
ask  only  your  personal  investigation,  and  at  our  expense,  regardless  of  what  ills  you  have,  by  sending  to  us  for  a  package.  ADDRESS 


THEO.  NOEL  CO. 


R.  Y.  Dept. 

Vitse-Ore  Bldg. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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APPLES  IN  INDIANA. 

Clean  Cultivation  and  Clover. 

The  accompanying  pictures  give  a  view 
in  the  orchard  of  S.  T.  S.  Williams,  Henry 
Co.,  Ind.,  and  some  of  its  products.  Mr. 
Williams  has  15  acres  of  apple  trees, 
planted  13  years  ago.  The  orchard  stands 
on  the  crest  and  slopes  of  a  small  ridge, 
on  stiff  clay  soil.  The  main  varieties  are 
Yellow  Transparent,  Longfield,  Grimes, 
King,  York  Imperial,  Northwestern  Green¬ 
ing,  Salome,  Indiana  Favorite,  Late  Straw¬ 
berry,  Rome  Beauty,  Ben  Davis.  Clean 
cultivation  was  given  the  orchard  until  old 
enough  to  bear,  when  it  was  seeded  to  Red 
clover,  in  which  it  remained  until  the 
present.  When  the  clover  began  to  be  thin 
on  the  ground  Mr.  Williams  sowed  clover 
seed  in  the  Spring  and  ran  over  with  a 
sharp-tooth  harrow.  In  this  way  he  had 
succeeded  in  keeping  a  fair  growth  of 
clover.  The  weeds  and  clover  are  mowed 
in  June  and  left  on  the  ground.  He  lets 
pigs,  which  are  ringed,  and  sheep  occasion¬ 
ally  run  in  the  orchard  to  pick  up  fallen 
fruit.  He  occasionally  gives  the  orchard 
a  dressing  with  wood  ashes  obtained  at 
a  nearby  factory,  and  trims  as  needed  to 
let  the  sun  in,  spraying  thoroughly.  His 
crop  this  year  is  3,000  bushels,  chiefly 
Grimes,  Salome  and  York  Imperial.  His 
market  is  right  at  his  storage  house.  He 
sells  mostly  to  consumers,  and  is  this  year 
getting  $2  to  $4  a  barrel  for  No.  1  and 
No.  2.  Fully  95  per  cent  of  his  fruit 
comes  within  these  grades  from  the  trees. 
Ten  barrels  of  his  choice  specimens  were 
used  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  the  Indiana 
State  Exhibit,  and  received  many  compli¬ 
ments. 

Fig.  414  shows  two  piles  of  York  Im¬ 
perial  gathered  from  two  trees,  11  bushels 
each.  Fig.  415  shows  the  storage  house 
from  which  sales  are  made.  The  fruit  are 
King,  Grimes  and  Spy.  Fig.  413  shows,  in 
the  order  named,  Kieffer  pear,  Tompkins 
King,  Northwestern  Greening,  Cranberry 
Pippin  and  Pewaukee.  w.  b.  f. 


THE  MULCH  METHOD  OF  APPLE 
CULTURE. 

What  does  flic  so-called  “Hitchings”  plan 
for  apple  orchard  mean?  r. 

Mr.  Hitchings  does  not  plow  or  culti¬ 
vate  his  orchards.  His  soil  is  naturally 
strong,  and  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  grow¬ 
ing.  The  trees  are  planted  in  sod,  and 
are  kept  “mulched” — that  is,  a  covering 
of  manure,  straw,  grass  or  whatever  is 
available  is  put  around  them.  As  the 
grass  in  the  orchard  grows  it  is  cut  with 
a  mowing  machine  and  left  to  decay  on 
the  ground.  It  is  not  cured  and  taken  out 
as  hay.  Manure,  straw  or  other  organic 
material  is  hauled  in  and  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  add  organic  matter  to  the  soil 
and  prevent  the  evaporation  of  moisture. 
The  thick  covering  of  grass  and  weeds 
on  the  surface  keeps  the  soil  cool  and 
moist,  giving  an  ideal  condition  for  apple 
roots.  The  constant  supply  of  humus  or 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  holds  moisture, 


KIEFFER  PEAR,  KING,  NORTHWESTERN  GREENING,  CRANBERRY 
PIPPIN  AND  PEWAUKEE  APPLES.  Fig.  413. 


A  HOOSIER  APPLE  GROWER  AND  HIS  CROP.  Fig.  414. 


STORAGE  ROOM  ON  AN  INDIANA  FRUIT  FARM.  Fig.  415. 


while  its  slow  decay  aids  somewhat  in 
making  the  fertility  in  the  soil  available. 
Lender  this  system  there  is  mo  loss  of  fer¬ 
tility  except  that  removed  in  the  crop  of 
apples.  The  trees  grown  on  this  plan  are 
peculiar  in  shape.  They  do  not  as  a  rule 
make  as  much  wood  growth  as  the  culti¬ 
vated  trees,  and  the  limbs  appear  to  sprawl 
out  instead  of  growing  erect.  But  little 
pruning  is  done  under  this  system — sim¬ 
ply  cutting  out  branches  which  tend  to 
interfere  with  others.  This  “mulch  meth¬ 
od”  must  not  be  confused  with  ordinary 
“sod  culture,”  where  the  grass  is  cut  in 
the  orchard  and  hauled  out  for  hay,  or 
where  hogs  or  sheep  are  pastured.  The 
advantages  of  this  mulch  method  are  evi¬ 
dent.  One  man  can  care  for  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  trees.  It  is  well  suited  to  rough  and 
steep  hillside,  which  makes  excellent  loca¬ 
tion  for  apples,  but  cannot  be  cultivated 
at  reasonable  expense.  The  fruit  grown 
in  this  way  is  firm  and  of  high  color — of 
better  keeping  quality  usually  than  that 
from  cultivated  orchards.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection  is  the  danger  from  fire  when  the 
mulch  is  dry,  though  this  is  not  serious  at 
the  season  when  such  fires  are  most  likely 
to  occur.  The  system  has  been  discredited 
by  some  persons  because  they  have  never 
seen  it  fully  carried  out,  and  assume  that 
the  old-fashioned  “sod”  of  weeds  and  poor 
grass  is  the  same  thing. 


WHITE  LEAD  AND  OIL  ON  TREES 

White  lead  and  oil  is  a  very  common 
application  to  apple  trees,  both  to  the 
wounds  where  limbs  have  been  sawed  off 
and  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  As  to 
the  injury,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  case 
of  trees  being  injured  by  the  application, 
and  I  have  used  it  for  eight  or  ten  years 
continuously  myself,  so  that  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  possibility  of  injury  from  the 
use  of  a  mixture  of  pure  lead  and  oil. 
However,  where  commercially  mixed  com¬ 
pounds  are  taken  with  other  ingredients, 

I  would  not  like  to  sayr  positively,  al- 
thought  1  think  even  here  that  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  injury  would  be  very  doubtful. 
As  to  the  effect  of  such  a  mixture  in  keep¬ 
ing  out  borers  and  keeping  off  rabbits,  I 
would  not  like  to  speak  so  confidently. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory  in 
keeping  out  borers ;  at  least  not  in  sections 
of  the  country  where  borers  are  at  all 
numerous.  Whether  this  is  wholly  due, 
however,  to  a  fault  of  the  mixture,  or 
whether  it  is  partially  due  to  careless  ap¬ 
plication,  I  would  not  like  to  say.  I  have 
found  out  some  years  ago,  in  painting 
on  substances  which  were  supposed  to 
keep  out  borers,  that  if  one  were  to  go 
over  a  whole  tree  from  the  ground  up 
18  inches  and  missed  a  spot  the  size  of  a 
nail  head,  the  adult  insect  would  find 
that  spot  and  lay  an  egg  there.  The  no¬ 
tion  'among  the  best  commercial  growers 
is  that  the  best  remedy  for  borers  is  a 
good  pocket  knife,  going  over  the  trees 
twice  a  season,  and  being  careful  tw  get 
all  the  borers  present.  It  is  much  easier 
to  keep  rabbits  away  from  trees;  in  fact, 
I  think  I  have  in  the  course  of  my  ex- 
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perience  ran  across  at  least  a  dozen  remedies  which 
thorough  trial  by  competent  parties  seem  to  have  demon¬ 
strated  to  be  effective.  I  knew  a  man  once  who  pro¬ 
tected  a  large  orchard  in  a  part  of  the  country  where 
rabbits  were  very  numerous  by  simply  taking  care  to 
have  more  or  less  green  fodder  scattered  on  top  of  the 
ground  wherever  the  snow  had  covered  all  other  green 
things.  Rabbits  seem  to  be  very  sensitive  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  certain  substances;  and  speaking  from  personal 
tests,  I  will  say  that  it  appears  that  rabbits  will  not 
bother  any  tree  that  has  been  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
old  meat  or  any  such  substance,  so  that  the  tree  would 
get  the  odor  and  probably  more  or  less  of  the  decay¬ 
ing  matter  itself  on  the  bark.  Such  protection,  how¬ 
ever,  would  last  but  a  short  time,  as  a  good  rain  will 
usually  clean  the  trees  off  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
rabbits  do  not  hesitate  to  gnaw  the  bark  again.  I  have 
known  of  one  or  two  cases  of  white  lead  being  used 
as  a  protection  against  rabbits,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
be  wholly  satisfactory,  and  I  question  myself  if  it  has 
any  effect  at  all.  I  found  out  some  years  ago,  from 
the  experience  of  a  personal  friend,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  cow,  far  from  being  repelled  by  the  smell  of  white 
lead,  she  seemed  to  be  attracted  by  it,  and  in  the  case 
which  I  refer  to  the  cow  ate  iOr  drank  a  pail  of  the 
prepared  paint  with  fatal  results,  and  I  suspect  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  pure  paint  which  would  repel  in 
any  way  either  rabbits  or  sheep.  I  have  never  seen  the 
paint  used  with  lime  or  sulphur. 

Some  seasons  rabbits  bother  scarcely  any,  and  it  is 
the  same  way  with  borers.  It  is  consequently  impossi¬ 
ble  to  say  whether  a  case  of  immunity  is  wholly  due 
to  remedies  tried,  or  whether  the  trees  would  not  have 
been  bothered  anyway.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply 
to  actual  tests  where  particular  trees  in  an  orchard  are 
treated  and  the  remainder  untreated,  but  such  experi¬ 
ments  are  rare  in  commercial  practice.  If  sheep  are 
always  kept  well  fed  they  will  not  bother  the  trees ; 
but  if  one  pastures  his  orchard  so  closely  that  the  sheep 
get  hungry  for  more  green  substances  they  will  start 
to  stripping  the  bark.  I  know  of  a  case  where  a  man 
kept  sheep  in  an  orchard  for  two  years,  and  decided 
that  his  kind  of  sheep  did  not  eat  trees;  but  one  week 
in  early  Spring,  when,  owing  to  a  pressure  of  other 
farm  work  he  had  rather  neglected  the  sheep,  and  had 
not  fed  them  properly,  they  started  to  gnawing  the 
bark,  and  killed  over  half  the  trees  in  a  single  week. 

Geneva  Exp.  Station.  n.  o.  booth. 


OUTSIDE  WINTERING  OF  BEES. 

WINTER  MORTALITY. — Perhaps  the  most  season¬ 
able  topic  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  outside  winter¬ 
ing.  When  at  the  New  York  State  Bee-Keepers’  Con¬ 
vention,  held  at  Syracuse  last  Winter,  I  was  told  that 
already  (February)  half  the  bees  in  the  State  had 
perished,  and  I  understand  that  before  Spring  the  per¬ 
centage  was  even  larger.  In  Canada  70  per  cent  per¬ 
ished.  Why  this  loss?  In  part  through  not  knowing 

what  to  do,  and  partly  through  neglect  and  careless¬ 

ness,  this  latter  in  a  measure  due  to  a  scries  of  favor¬ 
able  preceding  Winters,  during  which  time  bees  in 
almost  any  shape  wintered.  In  wintering  bees  I  find 
that  if  the  atmosphere  in  the  hive  is  kept  dry,  if  the 
bees  have  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  stores,  the  cold  alone 
rarely  if  ever  kills  them,  although  it  is  a  necessity  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  against  cold  if  the  most  economical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  wintering  is  desired.  It  is  moisture  and  cold 

combined  that  destroys  bees. 

HOW  THE  BEES  CLUSTER.— Bees  in  Winter 
quarters  cluster  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  on  and  in  the 
combs  very  quietly;  the  lower  the  temperature  the  more 
compactly  they  cluster.  They  expand  and  contract  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  just  as  readily  as  a  ball  of 
mercury.  When  clustering  upon  regularly  hanging  combs, 
the  outside  combs  have  in  and  upon  them  the  least 
number  <of  bees.  When  sudden  contraction  takes  place 
these  outside  bees  become  detached.  They  cannot  fol¬ 
low  the  inner  bees  unless  they  pass  around  the  outer 
edges  of  the  comb.  Becoming  isolated,  they  perish. 
In  the  old  box  hive,  where  bees  were  left  to  build  comb 
in  whatever  position  they  saw  fit,  the  irregular  building, 
the  openings  left  by  the  bees,  allowed  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  cluster  without  one  portion  of  the 
cluster  ever  breaking  away  from  the  other.  For  those 
who  winter  outside  it  would  pay  to  have  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  hive  which  could  be  plugged  when  not  in 
use,  and  through  this  in  the  Fall,  by  means  of  a  borer 
or  long  blade,  a  hole  be  cut  gently  through  the  center 
of  every  comb.  A  hole  a  half  inch  in  diameter  would  be 
ample,  and  give  a  Winter  passageway.  A  bee  isolated 
stiffens,  chills  and  perishes  in  a  short  time. 

FEEDING  HABITS. — In  the  hive,  and  within  reach 
of  the  cluster  must  be  stores,  food  for  the  bees.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  food  in  the  hive;  pollen,  the  nitro¬ 
genous  muscle-producer,  and  honey,  the  carbonaceous 
or  heat  and  energy  producer.  Bees  in  their  Winter, 
semi-hibernating  condition  use  their  muscles  but  little, 


and  therefore  require  little  if  any  nitrogenous  food. 
But  they  have  to  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  cluster,  and 
to  do  this  they  consume  honey.  This  produces  heat, 
which  they  need.  Carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  in  the 
form  of  vapor  is  given  off,  which  they  do  not  want,  and 
which  must  pass  from  the  hive.  In  successful  winter¬ 
ing  we  require  a  cluster  of  bees  with  a  queen.  In  a 
climate  where  the  temperature  falls  from  freezing  point 
to  15  and  20  degrees  below  zero  the  cluster  must  be 
sufficiently  large  to  generate  without  difficulty  sufficient 
heat  to  resist  the  cold,  which  seeks  to  penetrate  every¬ 
thing  and  everywhere.  Next,  every  hive  should  be 
weighed  and  if  short  of  30  pounds  of  Winter  stores  be 
fed ;  granulated  sugar  syrup  made  of  two  pounds  gran- 
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ulated  sugar  and  one  pound  of  water  makes  excellent 
Winter  stores.  Do  the  bees  require  that  much  food 
during  the  Winter?  The  colder  the  weather  the  more 
heat  they  must  generate,  and  the  more  stores  required; 
but  even  then  they  are  not  likely  to  require  this  quan¬ 
tity.  They  will  require  what  is  left  in  the  Spring,  and 
what  is  of  even  greater  importance  is  that  in  the  pro¬ 
longed  cold  weather  the  compact  cluster,  perhaps  half 
numb  on  the  outside,  cannot,  does  not,  break  cluster. 
They  may  consume  the  food  in  their  midst  or  follow  up 
slowly  what  is  touching  the  cluster.  With  scanty  stores 
this  food  is  scattered,  and  none  may  be  within  reach, 
and  the  bees  starve. 

OUTSIDE  PROTECTION. — Now  comes  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  outside  protection.  We  must  in  a  measure  be 
guided  by  the  lowest  temperature  we  may  expect. 
Where  bees  do  not  have  frequent  flights  ’in  Winter  the 
hives  are  better  put  in  outside  cases,  which  will  allow 
sufficient  packing  to  protect  them  against  cold,  say,  four 
to  six  inches  of  dry  forest  leaves  at  the  bottom,  eight 
inches  of  the  same  at  the  side  and  back  and  front,  leav¬ 
ing  at  the  front  where  the  entrance  is  an  opening 
through  which  the  bees  can  pass  in  and  out.  This 
packing  is  to  act  as  a  non-conductor,  therefore  should 
not  be  packed  too  loosely  and  not  too  firmly.  I  prefer 
forest  leaves,  with  the  exception  of  wool.  Sawdust  is 
too  compact,  chaff  attracts  mice.  As  to  top  packing, 
it  serves  two  purposes;  it  protects  against  cold  and  en¬ 
ables  the  foul  air  to  pass  through  it  and  out  of  the  hive. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  apicultural  camp  is  somewhat 
divided  upon  this  question.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  the  fresh  air  should  oome  in  at  what  is  known  as 
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the  entrance,  and  that  the  foul  air  should  pass  off  at 
the  same  opening.  The  principles  which  come  into 
play  in  a  hive  of  bees  consuming  stores  to  generate 
beat  and  a  stove  burning  wood  or  coal  for  the  same 
purpose  is  in  a  measure  identical.  The  air  passes  in  at 
the  damper  or  entrance,  passes  over  the  fire  or  cluster, 
becomes  oxidized  and  laden  with  other  material  and 
passes  off. 

DANGERS  bROM  MOISrI  URE. — In  the  common 
entrance  and  outlet  we  have  what  is  known  in  science 
as  a  friction  of  air  currents,  the  bees  wasting  energy 
in  expelling  it,  as  they  do  in  forcing  the  warmed  at¬ 
mosphere  down.  Another  objection  is  that  more  or 
less  of  the  exhausted,  impure  air  must  be  drawn  back 
into  the  hive  by  what  is  known  as  diffusion  of  gases. 
But  what  makes  this  advice  so  dangerous  in  colder 


climates  is  that  as  the  moisture-laden  air  returns  to 
the  colder  part  of  the  hive,  it  condenses  and  freezes ; 
the  colder  the  outside  air  the  farther  in  from  the  en¬ 
trance  it  will  condense  and  freeze.  Such  conditions 
were  common  last  Winter,  and  the  cold  and  damp  at¬ 
mosphere  with  the  frozen  entrance  destroyed  the  bees. 
\\  here  the  moisture  leaves  through  the  top  of  the  pack¬ 
ing  the  hive  is  warm  at  the  point  of  exit;  condensation 
does  not  take  place  until  the  moisture  reaches  the  top 
of  the  packing,  or  until  it  strikes  the  under  side  of  the 
outside  case  cover.  Here,  by  allowing  moderate  ventila¬ 
tion  between  the  packing  and  outside  cover,  the  mois¬ 
ture  will  be  expelled  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  out¬ 
side  cover  and  the  air  passes  through.  The  sealed  quilt 
or  honey  board  should  be  loosened  on  the  hive  to  allow 
the  moisture  to  pass  up  and  out.  Where  there  are  no 
holes  through  the  combs  it  is  well  to  put  pieces  of  wood 
across  the  top  of  the  combs  or  frames  to  raise  the 
quilt  sufficiently  to  allow  the  bees  to  pass  over  from 
comb  to  comb;  10  to  12  inches  of  loose  packing  at  the 
top  of  the  hive,  with  a  space  of,  say,  two  inches  be¬ 
tween  the  top  of  the  packing  and  the  underside  of  the 
packing  case  cover.  These  instructions  followed  will 
prevent  heavy  Winter  losses.  r.  f.  holtermann. 

Canada. 


PERMANENT  WIRE  FENCES. 

I  have  one  farm  of  400  acres  and  one  of  240,  and 
from  now  on  it  is  my  intention  to  build  fences  as  though 
they  were  permanent  improvements ;  hence  my  great 
interest  in  wire  fences.  I  visited  the  Illinois  State  Fair 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  fences  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  I  have  also  sent  for  the  printed  matter  of 
many  firms,  but  so  far  have  not  found  one  that  claims 
or  so  much  as  mentions  an  iron  wire  fence.  There 
is,  however,  a  general  feeling  among  manufacturers  that 
the  average  fences  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactory. 
But  they  seem  all  to  be  striving  after  improvement 
along  the  line  of  substituting  what  they  call  open-hearth, 
high-carbon  spring  steel  for  the  usual  Bessemer  steel. 
Will  it  resist  rust  better  than  the  Bessemer?  That  is 
what  I  don’t  know,  and  that  is  a  point  worth  the  while 
of  our  experiment  stations.  It  is  undoubtedly  very 
much  stronger.  I  have  sent  for  small  rolls  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  fence  just  to  test  the  different  makes.  So 

far  I  think  the - fence  is  much  the  best  of  any 

I  have  tried.  But  a  defect  in  it  is  that  the  stay  wires 
are  not  the  hard  steel  wire  at  all,  and  bend  as  readily 
as  the  wire  in  any  other  make.  Of  course  all  these  hard 
steel  wire  fences  are  supposed  to  have  a  coil  in  the 
horizontal  wires  which  gives  and  takes  the  slack  with 
the  varying  temperature.  This  seems  to  be  an  important 
point.  Will  a  fence  of  iron  wire  do  this? 

Illinois.  A.  W.  FOREMAN. 

ALFALFA  ON  LONG  ISLAND. 

Many  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  are  interested  in  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  cultivation  of  Alfalfa  in  this  State. 
I  have  had  a  little  experience  with  it  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
readers.  Several  years  ago  I  planted  a  small  plot,  about 
eight  square  rods,  in  my  garden.  It  did  quite  well, 
but  weeds  of  various  kinds  came  up  with  the  Alfalfa 
and  partly  occupied  the  ground.  In  spite  of  weeds  I 
secured  six  cuttings  in  two  seasons.  In  the  Spring  of 
1903  I  planted,  .for  one  of  my  neighbors,  12  acres  of 
oats,  with  a  mixture  of  Alfalfa,  clover  and  Timothy 
seed.  this  was  not  according  to  my  judgment  the 
best  way  to  raise  Alfalfa,  and  this  Summer  the  mowing 
was  delayed  until  late  in  July,  which  was  a  sad  mistake. 
Still,  the  crop  was  very  large,  averaging  nearly  four 
large  team  loads  to  the  acre.  This  year  I  have  made 
another  little  experiment  with  Alfalfa  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Stone,  of  Cornell  University.  On  May  20 
I  sowed  one-tenth  acre  with  Alfalfa.  The  land  had  been 
in  Timothy  meadow  for  several  years,  and  is  a  sandy 
loam.  I  applied  one  barrel  of  lime  and  100  pounds  of 
fertilizer  on  the  plot.  Prof.  Stone  sent  me  the  seed. 
On  about  seven-eighths  of  the  plot  I  used  inoculated 
seed.  On  the  remainder  the  seed  was  not  inoculated. 
'1  he  seed  germinated  and  came  up  nicely,  and  made 
a  rapid  growth  from  the  first.  About  the  middle  of 
August  I  mowed  the  plot  by  hand,  being  careful  not  to 
mow  very  close  to  the  ground.  The  crop  was  left 
on  the  ground  to  form  a  mulch,  but  was  estimated  to  be 
equal  to  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  growth  of 
the  Alfalfa  from  inoculated  seed  and  from  seed  not  in¬ 
oculated.  For  two  weeks  after  mowing  the  Alfalfa 
made  but  little  growth,  but  later  it  brightened  up,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  first  severe  frost  it  had  made  another 
crop  nearly  equal  to  the  first.  At  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son  there  was  a  marked  difference  of  the  plot.  That 
where  inoculated  seed  was  used  was  very  much  larger 
and  stronger  than  where  the  seed  was  not  inoculated. 
Though  there  may  be  some  failures,  I  think  the  out¬ 
look  for  Alfalfa  on  Long  Island  is  encouraging. 

Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.  b.  f.  hallock. 
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without  much  rest  the  cow  will  not  do  what  she  has  in 
the  past.  Give  her  a  good  rest,  with  good  care,  and 
you  will  often  be  agreeably  surprised  at  what  she  will 
do  next  season.  We  have  found  that  heifers  frequently 
give  less  during  the  second  milking  periods  than  at 
other  times  in  their  life.  To  keep  all  up  to  their 
best  requires  constant  watchful  care. 

APPLES  AND  COWS. — Same  old  story  that  we 
hear  every  Fall ;  attention  was  called  to  three  cases 
in  one  day.  Cattle  got  into  apples,  gorged  themselves, 
and  became  drunk.  In  one  instance  three  cows  died  in 
a  herd  of  seven.  Nearly  always  their  value  as  milking 
cows  is  upset  until  they  come  in  again.  Persistent 
milking,  even  if  they  give  but  a  small  mess,  will  help 
to  bring  them  back.  It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind 


WASHING  DAY  ON  THE  FARM.  Fig.  418. 
Second  Prize  Picture,  from  W.  A.  Roorda,  Iowa. 

that  if  you  can  get  the  cows  into  the  barn  and  feed  them 
two  to  three  quarts  of  cornmeal  or  similar  feed  before 
they  are  so  sick  that  they  refuse  food,  in  almost  every 
case  you  can  prevent  drunkenness  and  consequent  loss. 
Just  after  you  have  had  trouble  of  this  kind  is  a  good 
time  to  carry  out  that  more  than  one  time  expressed 
purpose  of  cutting  down  all  those  scrub  apple  trees. 
Unless  you  intend  to  graft  them,  they  are  better  out 
of  the  way.  We  don’t  make  cider  out  of  our  apples; 
we  feed  them  to  the  cows  about  a  peck  at  a  time. 
'They  are  highly  relished,  and  help  out  the  milk  flow 
a  little.  We  know  of  more  than  one  farm  ruined  by 
the  cider  that  was  put  in  the  cellar  for  vinegar  ( ?) 
but  somehow  never  got  into  vinegar.  We  know  of 
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First  Prize  Picture,  from  M.  .T.  Sherwood,  New  York. 

one  farm  where  there  are  four  in  the  family  that  has 
put  1G  barrels  into  the  cellar  for  vinegar  (?)  this  Fall. 
They  never  sell  any,  so  they  must  require  a  lot  of 
pickling.  H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

A  WOMAN'S  FARM  NOTES. 

DEBT. — One  of  the  best  things  for  a  farmer  to  have 
in  stock  when  starting  in  business  is  a  vigorous  hatred 
of  debt  and  a  firm  determination  to  keep  out  of  it. 
One  so  constituted  will  be  saved  much  worry,  vexation 
of  spirit  and  humiliation.  He  will  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  let  the  sun  go  down  on  an  unpaid  bill.  He  will  prac¬ 
tice  self-denial  and  any  honest  scheming  and  economy 
to  keep  clear  of  it;  or,  if  he  has  inherited  debts  he  will 


make  a  brave  fight  to  clear  himself  from  his  obliga¬ 
tions.  Johnny-cake  and  codfish  if  paid  for  will  taste 
better  to  him  than  scalloped  oysters  and  whipped-cream 
pie  which  are  not.  Young  people  are  often  advised  to 
mortgage  their  farms  or  homes  in  order  to  get  a  start, 
but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  poor  advice  except  in  very 
rare  cases.  If  a  man  has  great  strength  of  character, 
executive  ability  and  good  judgment,  the  advice  may 
be  good.  But  with  many,  starting  out  in  debt  means 

ending  more  deeply  in  debt.  Debt  is  like  vice ;  some 

people  begin  by  enduring,  and  finally  embrace  it  and 
run  in  debt  for  things  they  do  not  need,  because  it 
is  such  an  easy  way.  Personally  I  would  much  rather 
begin  with  no  capital  and  no  debts,  than  with  borrowed 
money.  Then  whatever  gain  was  made  would  be  a 
real  gain,  and  would  not  have  to  be  swal¬ 
lowed  up  by  creditors.  Besides  this,  one  has 
a  feeling  of  security  if  he  knows  that  he 

does  not  owe  anyone  a  cent ;  and  he  also 

has  the  respect  of  all  those  who  have  deal¬ 
ings  with  him.  There  are  times  when  busi¬ 
ness  is  dull,  crops  fail,  or  there  are  acci¬ 
dents  or  sickness;  when  debts  are  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  avoid,  but  if  one  really 
intends  to  pay  he  will  find  plenty  who  are 
glad  to  trust  him  at  such  times.  We  were 
warned  not  to  trust  a  certain  family  for 
wood,  but  we  went  contrary  to  the  advice, 
knowing  that  they  had  always  paid.  There 
had  been  sickness  in  the  family,  and  they 
were  behind  on  their  bills.  We  were  asked 
to  wait,  and  we  were  glad  to  do  so  under 
the  circumstances.  We  did  not  worry  about 
the  money,  and  it  came  when  it  was  prom¬ 
ised.  On  the  other  hand,  a  woman  asked 
me  to  trust  her  for  a  single  jar  of  cream. 

I  refused,  knowing  that  she  was  notorious 
for  not  paying  her  bills  even  when  she  was 
able.  I  think  this  is  the  stand  most  people 
take ;  they  are  glad  to  favor  those  who  mean 
t«o  pay,  when  they  are  in  a  hard  place,  but 
do  not  want  to  give  in  a  cent’s  worth  to  the 
regular  “beats.”  The  habit  of  letting  bills 
run  is  very  troublesome  to  others;  it  affects  many  peo¬ 
ple;  it  is  like  a  row  of  blocks,  or  the  child’s  story  about 
London  Bridge  and  the  penny  that  bought  the  kid, 
and  one  unpaid  bill  may  inconvenience  any  number  of 
people. 

SHOEING  THE  HORSE. — I  believe  in  taking  good 
care  of  tools.  One  of  our  most  valuable  and  useful 
tools  is  our  horse,  and  after  proper  feeding  and  water¬ 
ing  I  believe  that  proper  shoeing  is  the  most  important 
item  in  keeping  her  in  good  working  order.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  improper  shoeing  is  responsible  for  very 
many  horses  going  lame  or  traveling  in  a  “nippy,”  cau¬ 
tious  way,  as  if  their  feet  were  tender.  The  horse 
we  owned  before  our  present  one  could  have  been  used 
longer,  I  think,  if  she  had  been  shod 
properly.  The  smith  would  open  out  the 
heels,  pare  down  the  sole  till  it  was  all 
white,  and  then  pare  a  slice  off  each  side 
of  the  frog.  When  we  got  the  new  horse 
I  told  this  blacksmith  my  ideas  about 
shoeing.  He  calmly  told  me  that  they 
were  “all  nonsense.”  Since  then  he  has 
done  no  work  for  us,  and  I  have  driven 
from  two  to  three  miles  farther  from 
home  to  get  the  work  done  as  I  want  it 
done.  I  used  to  think  that  searing  the 
hoof  with  the  hot  shoe  was  bad ;  now  I 
think  this  is  not  harmful,  but  that  med¬ 
dling  with  the  foot  itself  is  what  causes 
the  trouble.  Our  blacksmith  was  speaking 
of  this  the  other  day,  and  he  said  that 
only  enough  should  be  taken  from  the 
foot  to  get  a  good  bearing  for  the  shoe. 
If  the  frog  and  sole  are  pared  till  white, 
the  foot  will  dry  badly,  and  rough  travel¬ 
ing  and  stones  will  be  more  likely  to  in¬ 
jure  it.  If  a  horse’s  feet  are  very  dry 
and  he  has  to  stand  in  the  stall  a  good 
deal,  leathers  may  be  of  use  in  helping 
this  condition.  We  find  our  horse  does 
best  in  Summer  with  her  front  feet  shod 
with  flat  shoes  having  no  heel  caulks.  It 
pays  to  go  much  farther  from  home,  even  when  it  takes 
valuable  time,  if  by  so  doing  one  can  employ  an  intelli¬ 
gent  blacksmith  who  is  willing  to  do  his  work  as  one 
wants  it  done. 

DRINKING  FOUNTAINS.— Another  point  in  the 
care  of  a  horse,  that  many  people  do  not  think  of,  is 
where  the  horse  shall  drink.  It  is  much  more  conveni¬ 
ent  to  let  the  horse  drink  at  a  public  fountain,  but 
everyone  knows  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dan¬ 
ger  in  doing  so.  The  danger  is  slight,  perhaps,  but 
there  are  times  when  it  is  very  serious.  I  wo  or  three 
years  ago,  in  the  city  next  this  town,  the  water  supply 
was  cut  off  from  the  drinking  fountains  on  account  of 
an  epidemic  of  glanders.  If  we  could  see  the  horses 
that  had  drank  from  the  fountain  the  half  hour  before 
we  came,  I  think  we  would  generally  pass  by  on  the 
other  side.  susan  brown  robbins. 


DAIRY  AND  OTHER  NOTES. 


THE  MILLET  HELPED.— “I  sent  for  my  seed  corn 
to  Michigan,  and  sent  early.  After  keeping  my  money 
60  days  they  finally  sent  it  back,  saying  they  could  not 
supply  the  corn.  It  was  late,  so  I  bought  some  seed 
at  our  local  hardware  and  seed  store,  but  it  failed  to 
come  up.  It  was  now  real  late  and  nowhere  to  get  good 
seed.  The  ground  had  been  heavily  manured  and  well 
prepared.  Finally,  when  I  saw  the  corn  was  not  going 
to  amount  to  anything,  I  telephoned  for  some  Japanese 
Barnyard  millet,  harrowed  the  ground  again  thoroughly, 
and  sowed  three  pecks  of  seed  on  the  acre.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  soil  must  have  been  just  right,  for  I  took 
eight  big  two-horse  loads  from  the  piece,  and  the  cows 
like  it  and  are  doing  nicely  on  it.  I  found 
that  fed  green  it  was  much  better  than  fod¬ 
der  corn  that  I  had  been  used  to  feeding  in 
the  Fall.  Hereafter  I  shall  grow  less  corn 
and  more  millet,  for  if  it  will  yield  like  this 
crop  I  can  grow  it  much  cheaper  in  every 
way  than  I  can  the  corn.  The  field  was  a 
fine  sight,  a  pleasure  to  look  at.” 

He  cut  some  of  the  stalks  and  brought 
them  along  to  prove  his  story,  which  illus¬ 
trates  how  some  men,  in  spite  of  things  go¬ 
ing  wrong,  will  bring  success  out  of  what 
some  people  would  allow  to  become  failure. 

I  like  to  see  these  men  who  “buck”  into 
hard  places  and  are  bound  to  c,ome  out  on 
top.  I  wish  there  were  more  of  them. 

HOUSE  THE  COWS;— These  pleasant, 
warm  early  Winter  days  are  too  much  for 
some  people,  and  instead  of  allowing  their 
cows  to  lie  in  the  stable,  warm  and  con¬ 
tented,  making  milk  out  of  their  feed,  “it’s 
too  nice  a  day  to  have  the  cows  in,”  and 
so  they  are  allowed  to  wander  in  the  fields 
eating  frosted  grass  and  frozen  apples,  and 
lying  down  upon  damp,  cold  ground,  thor¬ 
oughly  chilling  the  udder.  The  top  of  the 
ground  is  just  thawed  enough  so  that  every 
step  takes  off  several  square  inches  of  grass 
and  leaves  the  meadows  in  poor  shape.  A  little  exer¬ 
cise  may  be  a  good  thing,  but  we  know  it  pays  letter 
to  keep  the  cows  in  the  well-ventilated  barn,  lying  upon 
good  dry  bedding,  than  wandering  hither  and  yon  over 
the  fields  in  Winter  time. 

APPLE  POMACE  AND  MILK. — Notwithstanding 
November  is  regarded  as  perhaps  the  hardest  month 
in  the  year  to  make  milk,  our  cows  have  done  unusually 
well,  and  there  was  hardly  a  break  from  Fall  feed  to 
an  entire  barn  ration.  They  are  now  giving  450  quarts 
daily,  or  a  little  over  19  pounds  on  the  average  from 
the  50  in  milk  in  all  stages,  and  the  majority  of  these 
are  what  some  people  call  runt  cows,  being  the  smaller 
size  grade  Jerseys,  giving  an  average  of  nearly  five  per 
cent  fat.  They  get  an  average  of  seven 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  that  costs  us  at 
wholesale  7J4  cents.  Grain  first  thing  in 
morning;  after  milking  a  good  big  scoop 
shovel  full  of  apple  pomace;  after  break¬ 
fast  a  good  feed  of  rowen  hay,  and  at 
night  an  average  full  bushel  of  good 
silage.  The  pomace  costs  us  50  cents  per 
load,  and  one  load  will  give  two  feeds, 
so  that  for  purchased  foods  it  now  costs 
us  less  than  one  cent  per  quart  to  make 
the  milk.  But,  and  the  wo?dd  is  full  of 
“buts”  that  spoil  some  of  the  fun,  our 
pomace  is  about  gone,  and  rowen  will  . 
last  but  little  longer,  so  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  make  quite  as  much  milk,  as  we 
shall  replace  the  pomace  with  oat  hay, 
and  the  rowen  with  good  early-cut  hay. 

We  like  apple  pomace,  and  wish  we  could 
get  enough  to  feed  once  a  day  all  Winter. 

The  cows  relish  it,  and  it  is  a  milk  maker. 

An  acquaintance  recently  said :  “I  don’t 
see  how  you  get  any  milk  out  of  that 
stuff.  I  can  get  all  I  want  for  the  hauling, 
but  the  cows  don’t  like  it,  and  don’t  give 
milk  on  it.”  Our  experience  is  just  the 
reverse.  Perhaps  our  friend  tried  them 
with  old  pomace,  or  too  much  at  first. 

TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  COW.— She  was  a  “slick 
looker,”  and  as  we  were  driving  her  home  a  few  days 
before  calving  we  were  offered  $50  for  her.  We  were 
tempted  to  let  her  go,  as  the  year  before  she  had  not 
done  very  well,  and  one  teat  did  not  give  quite  as  much 
milk  as  the  other,  but  as  we  were  a  little  short  of  milk 
we  kept  her  and  have  not  regretted  it,  as  she  came 
in  all  straight,  and  in  the  first  six  months  she  netted 
ns  $90  for  her  milk  above  cost  of  grain  feed.  Could 
we  equal  that  on  any  other  like  investment?  Her  milk 
was  sold  at  4  cents  per  quart  wholesale.  It  is  a  question 
that  comes  up  on  many  a  dairy  farm  quite  often, 
whether  or  not  to  keep  this  cow  over  another  season. 
Sometimes  after  two  or  three  heavy  milking  periods 
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FARMERS ’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  But  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


The  McIntosh  Apple. 

H.  V.  Williamson ,  .Y.  V. — Can  you  give 
me  any  information  about  the  McIntosh 
apple?  Is  it  a  profitable  apple  to  set  out? 
IIow  long  is  it  before  it  starts  to  bearing, 
and  how  about,  the  abundance  of  yield  when 
it  does  get  to  bearing? 

A  ns: — The  McIntosh  is  an  apple  of 
the  Fameuse  type,  and  an  improvement 
on  that  old  favorite.  It  is  larger,  more 
highly  colored  red  and  fully  as  good  in 
quality.  It  has  been  grown  in  many  parts 
of  New  York  and  elsewhere,  and  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  tested  to  warrant  general  planting 
in  the  regions  where  an  apple  is  needed 
that  is  only  a  moderately  late  keeper 
when  grown  as  far  north  as  New  York. 

H.  E.  V.  D. 

Will  Beans  Cross  in  Field? 

F.  M.  Scipiovillc ,  N.  Y. — What  has 

been  the  experience  of  your  readers  in  rais¬ 
ing  beans?  I  know  that  in  certain  places 
there  are  large  acreages  raised.  There  are 
also  places  where  they  raise  beans  especially 
for  the  seed  trade  on  contract.  The  large 
varieties,  such  as  Red  Kidney,  are  shy  bear¬ 
ers  unless  under  favorable  circumstances. 
Can  one  raise  Bed  Kidney  and  other  vari¬ 
eties  mixed  together  without  spoiling  both 
varieties,  say,  Bed  Kidney  and  White  Pea  or 
Marrowfat  White?  I  know  of  localities  where 
they  come  to  the  mills  (hand-picking  es¬ 
tablishments)  mixed  together,  and  are  sep¬ 
arated.  Whether  raised  together  or  whether 
mixed  in  thrashing,  or  purposely,  I  do  not 
know.  How  many  bushels  to  the  acre  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  fair  to  good  crop? 

Ans. — The  experience  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  in  growing  different  varieties 
of  beans  in  close  proximity  to  one  another 
does  not  indicate  that  they  readily  “mix.” 
It  seems  that  the  bean  plant  is  close-fer¬ 
tilized,  that  is,  that  fertilization  takes 
place  before  the  blossoms  are  fully  opened. 
At  any  rate,  during  the  past  season  when 
a  number  of  varieties  were  grown  in  close 
proximity  no  variation  in  the  product  was 
observed  that  could  be  referred  to  this 
cause.  However,  we  have  not  given  close 
observation  to  the  results  obtained  by 
planting  seed  that  was  grown  in  this  way 
to  see  whether  in  the  next  crop  evidences 
of  cross-fertilization  would  become  ap¬ 
parent.  The  yield  of  beans  in  New  York 
State  is  quite  variable,  depending  upon 
variety,  character  of  the  soil,  but  more 
than  all  else  upon  the  season,  whether  it 
is  favorable  or  otherwise.  Below  12 
bushels  per  acre  is  usually  considered  a 
poor  crop,  12  to  15  fair,  25  to  30  good. 
Occasionally  crops  of  35  to  40  are  heard 
of,  but  not  so  frequently  seen. 

J.  L.  STONE. 


Peach  Yellows. 

J.  A'.,  Kent,  O.— Will  Peach  yellows  affect 
a  peach  orchard  that  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  diseased  trees?  Is  there  any  sure 
way  to  tell  when  peach  trees  have  the 
yellows  when  they  do  not  bear  fruit?  If 
we  cut  down  the  affected  trees  close  to  the 
ground  will  not  that  do  as  well  as  to  dig 
them  out?  Have  you  any  new  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  yellows? 

Ans. — It  is  by  no  means  safe  to  have 
peach  trees  affected  with  the  yellows  as 
near  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a  healthy 
orchard,  although  the  disease  is  not  often 
transmitted  so  far.  So  far  as  experiments 
have  given  us  light  on  this  subject  this 
disease  is  spread  by  closer  proximity,  and 
in  many  cases  by  actual  contact.  The 
first  sign  of  Peach  yellows  is  usually 
premature  ripening  of  the  fruit,  but  there 
will  soon  appear  signs  of  unnaturally  pale 
color  of  foliage,  and  then  clusters  of 
small,  wiry  sprouts  on  the  large  branches. 
This  latter  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  yellows, 
and  comes  shortly  before  death.  Cutting 
the  trees  close  to  the  ground  and  burning 
them  is  a  safe  way  to  destroy  the  diseased 
trees,  but  digging  out  by  the  roots  is 
surer.  Very  little  that  is  new  has  been 
learned  about  peach  yellows  within  the 


last  10  years.  The  destruction  of  every 
tree  that  shows  any  sign  of  infection  as 
soon  as  it  is  discovered  has  been  found 
to  be  highly  important.  To  be  careful 
that  lio  part  of  the  sickly  trees  touches 
the  healthy  ones  in  removing  them  to  the 
brush  heap  is  also  important,  for  there 
have  been  many  cases  of  affection  from 
carelessness  in  this  particular.  I  once 
saw  a  long  trail  of  diseased  trees  across 
an  orchard  where  those  with  yellows  had 
been  dragged.  h.  e.  van  deman. 

Hubbardston  in  Hitchings  Orchards. 

S.  8.,  Batavia,  K.  Y. —  I  would  like  (o  know 
regarding  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hitchings 
with  the  Hubbardston  apple.  Is  it  an  early 
and  annual  bearer,  and  ready  seller?  IIow 
does  it  compare  with  King  and  Sutton  Beauty 
for  profit?  Does  he  fertilize  his  apple  orch¬ 
ards  in  any  way  except  by  mulching?  Does 
lie  use  stable  manures  or  chemicals  of  any 
kind  in  his  bearing  orchards?  Is  the  Hub¬ 
bardston  injured  by  fungus? 

Ans. — I  am  well  pleased  with  the  Hub¬ 
bardston  apple,  finding  it  an  early  and 
abundant  bearer,  and  more  profitable  on 
this  account  than  King.  It  is  ready  for 
market  here  in  November,  and  ibis  year 
sold  better  than  King  to  the  grocery  store 
trade.  We  have  not  had  any  trouble  from 
fungus.  I  have  not  as  yet  used  any 
chemicals  or  stable  manure  in  bearing 
orchards,  being  satisfied  with  results  with¬ 
out.  If  at  any  time  1  observe  a  lack  of 
vigor  I  shall  use  stable  manure. 

GRANT  G.  HITCHINGS. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Questions  from  the  Hudson  Valley. 

Enquirer,  Port  Eiern,  .Y.  Y. — 1.  Has  the 
Boiken  been  sufficiently  tested  to  warrant  its 
planting  as  a  profitable  variety  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley?  2.  Can  the  Niagara  and  Fitz¬ 
gerald  peaches  he  commended  for  the  satne 
locality?  3.  What  are  the  latest  opinions  of 
fruit  growers  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
Borgeat  quince  for  market?  4.  i  have  some 
rich,  moist  clay  loam.  Would  you  con¬ 
sider  it  a  profitable  investment  to  set  it  with 
dwarf  Attgouieme  pear  trees?  In  other  words, 
are  dwarf  pears  under  favorable  conditions 
considered  profitable  by  enterprising  fruit 
growers?  5.  What  is  the  proper  distance 
apart  to  set  Norway  spruce  as  an  orchard 
windbreak?  (5.  Are  trees  budded  from  bear¬ 
ing  parents  of  known  excellence  considered 
better  for  profit  and  early  bearing  than  those 
propagated  from  nursery  rows,  so  long  as 
they  are  thrifty,  although  their  bearing  qual¬ 
ities  are  unknown? 

Ans. — The  Boiken  apple  has  been  tested 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  New  York,  and  has  proved 
worthy  of  planting  either  for  home  or  mar¬ 
ket  use.  The  tree  is  a  very  good  bearer, 
and  the  fruit  is  glossy  yellow,  with  a 
bright  red  cheek.  The  quality  is  good. 
It  would  pay  to  plant  it  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  2.  The  Niagara  and  Fitzgerald 
peaches  are  both  excellent  yellow  free¬ 
stones  and  worthy  of  general  planting. 
3.  The  Borgeat  quince  is  considered  a 
good  variety,  and  is  suitable  for  growing 
for  market  purposes.  4.  The  culture  of 
dwarf  trees  of  the  Angouleme  pear  as  a 
commercial  enterprise  is  something  that 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  local  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  man  behind  the  business. 
In  many  cases  it  does  not  pay,  and  in 
some  it  does.  Where  all  is  favorable  it 
should  pay  well.  5.  Norway  spruce  trees 
should  be  set  in  at  least  three  rows  and 
about  10  feet  apart  in  the  row,  alternat¬ 
ing,  or  breaking  joints,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  solid  mass  of  branches  and  foliage 
when  the  trees  get  to  be  a  few  years  old. 
6.  It  is  a  moot  question  in  the  minds  of 
many  as  to  whether  or  not  ordinary  nurs¬ 
ery  trees  are  as  good  as  any  from  which 
to  take  propagating  wood ;  but  it  is  surely 
safer  and  surer  to  cut  it  from  trees  that 
are  known  to  be  of  such  types  as  are  de¬ 
sirable  in  all  respects.  Nursery  trees 
grown  from  such  stock,  in  my  opinion, 
are  as  good  as  the  originals  from  which 
they  were  propagated,  for  the  production 
of  propagating  wood,  while  trees  of  un¬ 
known  parentage  are  not. 

II.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


T  D  E* 1  E  C  A  full  line  of  varle- 

1  ties,  new  and  old. 

APPLE  XHEES, 

Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  Varieties. 
(JUINCE  TREES  are  scarce, 
but  we  have  them.  GetourFKKE  descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue.  JOS.  H  BLACK  SON  &  CO.  ,Hightstown,  N.  J. 


With  the  t 

%  ORCHARD 

I  Monarch 


SPRAY* 

J  ™  Automatic  Compressed  Air 

Sprayer.  Nohand  labor — has  agitator  and  brushes  for 
^oleantng  strainers.  Our  free  book  tel  Is  about  it.  “No  swindled  feeling” 

■  if  you  buy  our  pumps.  We  also  make  the  Empire  Klngv  Car* 

■  field  Knapsack  and  others*  * 

■  FIE^^ORC^UM^O^^^^thS^EImlra^Njr. 


SAL1MENE 

KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Write  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

DRY  OR  LIQUID  FORM. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works.  Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 


WHALE-OIL  SOAP 

A  positive  destroyer  of  San  Jose  Scale. 
CDDA  VIKIP  CDAD  Compressed-air  Power 
OrnMIlllu  OlHrii  Sprayers,  etc.  Ourcata- 
logne,  “Necessities  for  the  Orchard"  will  in¬ 
terest  you  W.  H.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


KEVITT’S 


PLANT  FARM. 

ATH  E  NI  A,  N.  .T. 


WANTED 


—ELDORADO  AND  GOLDEN 
QUEEN  PLANTS  Address, 
Box  227,  North  Collins.  N  Y. 


DREER’S 


Catalog 
of  Tools 
and 

Poultry  Supplies  mailed  free — 
full  list  of  Spraying  Outfits, 
also  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Sleigh  Runners 

$5.25  Per  Set. 


Carefully  selected  tough  slock,  steel-hard¬ 
ened  shoes.  4  wrought-iron  braces.  Especially 
strong  and  adjustable  to  either  wide  or  nar¬ 
row  track.  Special  oscillating  device  gives 
free  play  over  rough  roads.  Painted  dark, 
red-striped.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Three  sizes :  For  %  and  1  inch  axles.  $5.25. 
For  1  Vs  to  114  inch  axles,  $(>.10.  For  1% 
and  1  Vs  inch  axles.  $7.00. 

We  ship  these  with  an  absolute  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Send  cash 
with  your  order.  Look  the  goods  over  at  the 
depot":  if  not  satisfied,  tell  the  freight  agent 
to  return  them  to  us,  and  we  will  pay  freight 
both  ways  and  refund  your  money. 

We  have  Portland  Gutters  from  $10.95  up, 
and  bob-sleds  from  $11.75  up.  Send  for  our 
new  catalogue.  We  sell  you  anything  you 
need  at  almost  factory  cost.  Cash  Supply  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  344  Lawrence  Square,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


RAY  PEACH 

New  to  the  market  but  very  choice, 
bully  tested,  16  years  a  record  bearer. 
Stock  limited.  Order  early,  livery 
fine  variety  in  our  matchless  peach  c  li¬ 
mate.  Fine  new  catalog.  Write  for  it. 

Harrison's  Nurseries, Boi  29,  Berlin,  NP 


WFSTMICfilGAN  TREES 


are  “bred  fbr  bearing.”  i  That's  why  we 
cut  all  buds  from  the  best  fruited,  bearing 
trees.  It  also  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 013  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Teach ,  Pear,  Plum ,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  We  sell  direct  it 
wholesale  price..  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 
.  WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

Hoi  U  ,  Benton  Hsrhor,  gteh. 


FRUIT 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Ferry,  O. 

BERCKM  ANS  ° 

AUGC/STA  GA 

' AND  PtAKTiFS 

CATALOG  FREE 


k.  mm 

iv  * 

IRUf 


TDCCQ  $5  PER  100.  FREIGHT  PAID. 

I  ■—  ll II  name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  tr 
"  Catalogue  free-  rki.iande  NURS 


Apples.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 
trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
KELIANCE  NURtjJEKY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


DEIfiU  TDECC  Grand  lot.  Brown  on  the  bank  of  lake  Erie  two  miles 
rLlluH  I  tlLLO.  from  any  peach  orchards,  free  from  borers  and  all 

other  diseases.  Larne  stock  of  Pcur,  Plum,  Cherry 
Apple,  etc.  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits,  headquarters  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds. 

40  acres  hardy  Hoar*.  44  green-houses  of  Palms,  Ficus.  Ferns,  Roses, 
Geraniums,  etc.  Mall  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  saves  money,  try  us.  Valua¬ 
ble  catalogue  free.  51st  year.  1000  acres. 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Palnestille,  Ohio. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

Is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  In  Conn..  Ill., 
Calif  .,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Case  Bros.,  12-18  Main  St..  Colchester.  Conn, 


TBROWtNlPAYS  ™£ 


4, 


^Heaviest  Fence  Made.  AllNo.  9  Steel  Wire  I 
jft  15  to  35  CENTS  PER  ROD  DELIVERED 

■We  also  sell  direct  to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices,  j 
Coiled  Spring,  Barb  and  Soft  Galvanized  Wire. , 
W rite  for  Fence  Book  showing  no  styles. 

IBbJ-HE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


■3 


Wire  F ence  20c 

48-in.  stock  fence  per  rod  only  * 

Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wir#*. 
Catalog  of  fences ,  tools  and  suppl  ies  FREE 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  67,  Leesburg,  0. 


WILL  LAST 

FROST 
BEST 
.CHEAPEST 

Three  times  as  long  as  woven  wire  fence.  Our  new 
method  of  uniting  two  heavy,  hard  spring  wires  at 
crossings  Is  a  wonderful  Invention.  Send  for  new 
descriptive  circular, 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Over  the  Fence” 


used  to  be  “out”  when  you  and  I  were  boys.  The  man  who  buys 
cheap  fence  is  "out”  about  all  the  money  he  puts  into  it,  nowadays. 

ELLWOOD  FENCE 


sapor 


SO  INCH 


34  INCH 


gives  a  fellow  full  value  for 
his  money.  It  is  an  even 
exchange  when  you  pay  the 
price  and  get  Ellwood  Fence. 
Nobody  is  out — not  a  cent. 

Look  at  it ! 

It  looks  like  a  fence.  There’s 
some  style  to  it.  It  is  made 
'fc,on  purpose  to  be  the  strong¬ 
est,  most  durable,  longest  lived,  best  stock  resisting  fence. 

It  is  the  cheapest  fence  in  the  end.  All  best  things  are  cheapest 
There’s  a  dealer  in  your  town  who  sells  Ellwood  Fence.  Look  him 
up  and  look  the  fence  over.  Ask  him  why  Ellwood  Fence  is 
best  fence.  He  will  tell  you. 

Our  FREE  Eooklet  tells  much  that  you  would  like  to  know 
about  fence.  It  tells  you  how  to  order  and  buy  fence  wisely  for 
all  purposes.  Tell  us— on  a  postal— to  send  you  this  book. 

It  will  start  by  return  mail. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.  140,  Chicago,  New  York,  Denver,  San  Francisco 
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FARM  POWER  IN  MAINE. 

Fig.  416,  page  890,  shows  two  yoke  of 
oxen  (four-year-olds)  on  the  road  with  a 
load  of  l/>  cord  of  wood  for  the  lime¬ 
kilns.  These  cattle  are  on  the  road  or 
working  at  farm  work  about  every  pleas¬ 
ant  day.  The  leaders  are  Holsteins  and 
those  on  the  pole  Herefords,  and  the  value 
of  such  a  team  depends  largely  on  their 
condition  for  beef.  Their  education  gen¬ 
erally  commences  when  two,  at  which 
time  they  can  do  lots  of  light  farm  work, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  four  they  should 
be  able  to  do  almost  any  kind  of  team 
work.  One  advantage  of  oxen  over  horses 
is  the  light  expense  for  harness,  the  yoke 
taking  the  place  of  collars,  harness,  whif- 
fletrees  and  chains.  The  grain  bill  is 
much  lighter,  and  in  case  of  accident  the 
ox  needn’t  be  a  total  loss,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  a  horse.  With  the  growing  ten¬ 
dency  of  hay  to  lower  and  beef  to  higher 
prices  I  think  there  will  be  more  cattle 
raised  on  our  small  eastern  farms.  \  his 
is  largely  a  dairy  district,  being  near  a 
good  market  for  dairy  products,  but 
farther  away  from  the  markets  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  growing  more  interested  in  cattle 
raising.  _  b. 

GANO  AND  BLACK  BEN  DAVIS 
APPLES. 

A  Little  More  Light  on  the  Subject. 

I  am  asked  by  the  editor  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  and  and  others  to  state  my  pres¬ 
ent  opinion  of  the  question  regarding  the 
Gano  and  Black  Ben  Davis  apples,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  any  recent  information 
that  I  may  have.  So  far  as  the  surest 
source  of  all  information  is  concerned, 
which  is  observation  of  the  fruit  on  the 
trees  of  both  varieties  of  undoubted  iden¬ 
tity  and  standing  in  the  same  or  neigh¬ 
boring  orchards,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
•see  anything  within  the  last  two  years.  At 
the  fruit  show  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  I  saw  many  lots  of  fruit  under 
Iboth  names,  and  very  carefully  exam¬ 
ined  them.  These  were  in  the  exhibits 
of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  those  of  other  States. 

In  the  Missouri  exhibit  there  was  a 
very  fine  display  of  Gano  from  W.  G. 
Gano  of  Parkville,  the  size,  color  and 
freedom  from  defects  being  remarkable. 
In  looking  over  these  specimens  there 
were  a  few  that  showed  no  striping,  being 
blushed  all  over,  or  nearly  so,  with  dark 
red,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  more 
or  less  distinctly  striped.  There  were  no 
Black  Ben  Davis  in  the  exhibit  from  this 
State  when  I  was  there.  In  the  exhibit 
from  Arkansas  there  was  about  the  same 
character  in  the  Gano  as  those  just  men¬ 
tioned,  except  that  there  were  fewer  of 
the  solid  colored  specimens. 

In  the  Colorado  exhibit  were  several 
lots  of  both  varieties.  There  was  a 
marked  difference  in  the  matter  of  color, 
the  Gano  having  stripes  observable  on 
nearly  every  specimen,  and  the  Black 
Ben  Davis  none.  The  same  was  true  re¬ 
garding  the  two  varieties  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  From  Oregon  there  were  lots  un¬ 
der  both  names  that  could  not  be  told 
apart,  both  showing  no  striping.  My  pres¬ 
ent  belief  is  that  these  points  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  two  varieties,  and  that 
there  are  two  varieties  instead  of  one. 
It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been 
some  selecting  of  specimens  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  with  a  view  to  making  the  im¬ 
pression  that  there  are  two  varieties  or 
is  only  one.  Or,  the  trees  may  not  have 
been  true  to  name.  Exhibits  of  selected 
specimens  on  the  table  are  often  different 
from  the  run  of  the  tree  in  the  orchard. 

H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 

AN  ENGINEER  ON  APPLES. 

I  am  not  a  farmer,  only  a  locomotive  engi¬ 
neer  with  a  natural  love  for  flowers  and 
fruit.  I  have  a  small  place  on  which,  when 
they  come  into  bearing,  I  will  have  18  vari¬ 
eties  of  apples,  14  of  pears,  5  of  plums,  11 
of  grapes,  strawberries,  blackberries,  goose¬ 
berries,  etc.  From  two  hives  of  bees  I  took 
$43.50  worth  of  comb  honey  this  season,  and 
I  raise  all  my  own  vegetables.  Last  Winter 
I  grew  rhubarb  in  the  house  cellar,  and  am 
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going  to  do  the  same  this  Winter.  I  learned 
how  from  reading  The  it.  N.-Y.  It  is  ihe 
best  of  five  papers  on  farming  that  I  take. 

I  am  a  crank  on  quality  in  fruit.  I  do 
not  understand  why  fruit  growers  do  not  pay 
more  attention  to  quality  for  home  trade. 
Go  among  our  fruit  stands  in  our  cities  or 
towns  and  you  will  find  fine  oranges,  ba¬ 
nanas  and  grapes,  but  what  a  show  of  apples 
(Ben  Davis  or  his  family)  ;  on  Monday  I 
was  trying  to  buy  a  barrel  of  Palmer  Green¬ 
ings  for  a  friend,  and  went  into  a  black¬ 
smith's  shop  where  farmers  have  their  horses 
shod.  The  first  man  I  asked  said  it.  did  not 
pay  to  raise  apples.  “Why,  I  just  got  my 
returns  from  78  barrels  I  sent  to  England, 
and  only  got  $27.75."  Barrels  cost  35  cents; 
net  profit.  45  cents  on  7S  barrels.  1  said : 
“Why  don't  you  raise  Palmer  Greenings? 
They  are  worth  $2  to  $2.50,  and  it  does  not 
cost  any  more  to  pick  them  than  the  Bald¬ 
wins.”  “Oh,  if  I  went,  to  raising  them  every 
one  else  would.”  Enterprising!  I  am  test¬ 
ing  the  keeping  qualities  of  Palmer  (picked 
from  grafts  on  Yellow  Transparent,  Baldwin 
and  natural  fruit),  to  see  if  they  will  keep 
as  long  when  grafted  on  Summer  apples  as 
on  Winter.  B. 

Massachusetts. 

NEW  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  first  exhibit  of  the  Association  of 
Poultry  and  Pet:  Stock  Breeders  was  held 
on  top  floor  of  the  Macy  Building,  New  York, 
November  28-December  3.  This  show  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  national  in  character.  There 
were  entries  from  all  sections  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  founders  of  the  Orpington  breed, 
Wm.  Cook  &  Sons,  England,  were  well  rep¬ 
resented.  As  valued  by  the  exhibitors,  the 
entire  stock  of  the  show  was  about  $100,000, 
single  roosters  being  held  as  high  as  $500. 
A  novelty  was  a  lot  of  Angora  goats  shown 
by  Ilomer  Davenport,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Wm.  J.  Cohill,  of  Maryland.  All  standard 
and  fancy  breeds  of  poultry,  water  fowls 
and  pigeons  were  on  band,  besides  numerous 
cats  and  other  fancy  stock. 


Barren  Pear  Trees. 

J.  J.  G.,  South  Euclid,  O. — What  should 
I  do  for  my  Bartlett  and  Sheldon  pear 
trees?  They  are  live  years  old,  are  in  sandy 
soil  and  in  my  chicken  run.  They  seem 
very  hardy  and  have  good  foliage,  but  have 
never  borne  fruit. 

A  ns. — It  is  probable  that  these  pear 
trees  are  standards,  that  is,  are  on  pear 
stocks  and  will  not  bear  nearly  so  early 
as  if  they  were  on  quince  roots.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  such  trees  have  not  begun 
to  bear  at  five  years  from  planting,  if  they 
were  of  the  usual  age  that  trees  are 
transplanted  from  the  nurseries,  for  they 


THOUSANDS  HAVE  KIDNEY 

TROUBLE  AND  DON’T  KNOW  IT 

To  Prove  What  Swamp-Root,  the  Great  Kidney  Remedy,  Will  do 
for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  Rural  New-Yorker  May  Have  a 
Sample  Bottle  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 


Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneyB  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  sickness  and  suffer¬ 
ing  than  any  other  disease,  therefore, 
when  through  neglect  or  other  causes, 
kidney  trouble  is  permitted  to  continue, 
fatal  results  are  sure  to  follow. 

Your  other  organs  may  need  attention— 
but  your  kidneys  most,  because  they  do 
most  and  need  attention  first. 

If  you  are  sick  or  ‘*feel  badly,”  begin 
taking  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the 
great  kidney,  liver  and  bladder  remedy, 
because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  begin  to 
get  better  they  will  help  all  the  other 
organs  to  health.  A  trial  will  convince 
anyone. 

The  mild  and  immediate  effect  of  Dr. 
Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney 
and  bladder  remedy,  is  soon  realized.  It 
stands  the  highest  for  its  wonderful  cures 
of  the  most  distressing  cases.  Swamp- 
Root  will  set  your  whole  system  right, 
and  the  best  proof  of  this  is  a  trial. 

53  Cottage  St.,  Melrose,  Mass. 
Dear  Sirs  :  Jan.  11th,  1904. 

“Ever  since  I  was  in  the  Army,  I  bad  more 
or  less  kidney  trouble,  and  within  the  past 
year  it  became  so  severe  and  complicated  that 
I  suffered  everything  and  was  much  alarmed 
— my  strength  and  power  were  fast  leaving 
me.  I  saw  an  advertisement  of  Swamp-Iloot 
and  wrote  asking  for  advice.  I  began  the 
use  of  the  medicine  and  noted  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  after  taking  Swamp-Root  only  a 
short  time 

I  continued  Tts  use  and  am  thankful  to  say 
that  I  am  entirely  cured  and  strong.  In  or¬ 
der  to  be  very  sure  about  this,  1  bad  a  doctor 
examine  some  of  my  water  to-day  and  he  pro¬ 
nounced  it  all  right  and  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition. 

I  know  that  your  Swamp-Root  is  purely 
vegetable  and  does  not  contain  any  harmful 
drugs.  Thanking  you  for  my  complete  re¬ 
covery  and  recommending  Swamp-Root  to  all 
sufferers,  I  am.”  Very  truly  yours, 

I.  C.  RICHARDSON. 

Swamp-Root  is  not  recommended  for 
everything,  but  it  promptly  cures  kidney, 
liver  and  bladder  troubles,  the  symptoms 
of  which  are,  obliged  to  pass  your  water 


frequently  night  and  day,  smarting  or 
irritation  in  passing,  brick-dust  or  sedi¬ 
ment  in  the  urine,  head  ache,  back  ache, 
lame  back,  dizziness,  poor  digestion, 
sleeplessness,  nervousness,  heart  dis¬ 
turbance  due  to  bad  kidney  trouble,  skin 
eruptions  from  bad  blood,  neuralgia,  rheu¬ 
matism,  diabetes,  bloating,  irritability, 
wornout  feeling,  lack  of  ambition,  loss 
of  flesh,  sallow  complexion,  or  Bright’s 
disease. 

If  your  water,  when  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  a  glass  or  bottle  for 
twenty-four  hours,  forms  a  sediment  or 


settling,  or  has  a  cloudy  appearance,  it 
is  evidence  that  your  kidneys  and  bladder 
need  immediate  attention. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  is 
for  sale  the  world  over  at  druggists  in 
bottles  of  two  sizes  and  two  prices — fifty- 
cent  and  one-dollar.  Don’t  make  any  mis¬ 
take,  but  remember  the  name,  Swamp- 
Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the 
address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every 
bottle. 


EDITORIAL  NOTE.  -In  order  to  prove  the  wonderful  merits  of  Swamp-Root 
you  may  have  a  sample  bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  information,  both  sent  absolutely 
free  by  mail.  The  book  contains  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial 
letters  received  from  men  and  women  cured.  The  value  and  success  of  Swamp-Root 
are  so  well  known  that  our  readers  are  advised  to  send  for  a  sample  bottle.  In  sending 
your  address  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  be  sure  to  say  you  read  this 
generous  offer  in  New  York  City  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  genuineness  of  this 
offer  is  guaranteed  


seldom  do  so  before  about  the  sixth  or 
eighth  year.  h.  e.  v.  d. 


Portland  Gutter 

Only  $16.95 

This  handsome,  stylish  and  popular  cutter 
is  made  of  guaranteed  materials  throughout. 
The  body  is  the  latest  style,  30x34  inch, 
22-inch  hack,  gives  warmth,  comfort  and  ele¬ 


gance  in  appearance.  Gear  woods  are  select 
air  seasoned,  runners  are  rock  elm,  steam 
bent,  l  Yu  x  %  inch.  Knees  and  beams  1%  x 
%  inch,  channel  shoes  %  x  1  V&  inch,  braces 
clipped  to  knees  and  gears  ironed  up  very 
strong  and  secure.  Trimming,  dark  green 
union  cloth  or  whipcord,  as  preferred ;  regular 
stuffed  cushion  and  spring  back,  l’aint — 
bodv  black  with  fancy  moulding,  gear  and 
shafts  Brewster  green  or  carmine  neatly 
striped.  Complete  with  shafts  and  shifting 
bar  nicelv  leathered,  carpet  in  bottom,  whip 
socket.  Only  $16.95.  This  cutter  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  any  local  dealer  for  the  price. 
We  ship  it  on  approval.  Send  $2.00  to  show 
good  faith,  and  we  will  ship  you  the  cutter. 
If  satisfactory,  pay  freight  agent  the  balance. 
If  not  exactly  as  represented,  tell  him  you 
don’t  want  it  and  we  win  pay  freight  both 
ways  and  refund  your  $2.00  by  return  mail. 
We"  have  other  cutters,  runners  to  fit  any  size 
buggy  or  spring  wagon  axle,  and  a  large  line 
of  bobsleds.  Send  for  our  big  new  catalogue 
of  bargains.  We  sell  you  everything  you  need 
at  almost  factory  cost.  Cash  Supply  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  335  Lawrence  Square,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Government  Positions! 

25,568  Appointments 

ing  the  past  year.  Excellent  opportunities  fer 
young  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  by  mail  hundreds 
of  farmers’  sons  who  pass  these  examinations  and  re¬ 
ceive  appointments  to  life  positions  at  $«40  to  Si-joo  a 
year.  1  f  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind,  write  for  our 
Civil  Service  Announcement  and  learn  how  you  may 
secure  it.  It  will  be  sent  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

223-2S  Pa.  Ave.  S.  E.  Washington,  D.  C. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 

Save  large  discount.  Order  Grimm  Spouts  and  Covers 
this  month.  Return  at  our  expense  if  they  fail  to  produce 
one-fourth  more  sap.  The  Grimm  System  for  tapping  is 
right;  learn  it.  Catalogue  “G”  tells  you  all  about  it. 
It  and  sample  Spouts,  free. 

G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt.  and  778  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 


549  Ohio  Shredder  Blades 

{Patent  Applied  for) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  "Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  Bla.de  is  the  regular  “Ohio” 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut  and 
tear  ccrn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  Blades  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  "Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  "Ohio”  Cutters,  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shredded  corn  perfectly.  Speed,  600 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  us  send  the  1904  catalogue 
of  "Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  "Modern  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps.  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO..  SaJem,  Ohio.  Established  tSs*. 


You  Can  Save  From  $30  to  $50 

...BY  BUYING  OUR... 

“KNODIG” 

No  Pit  to  Dig.  8  laches  Over  AH.  Steel  Frame. 

This  Scale  is  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  Boor  planks.  Write  for  tree  catalogue. 

National  Pitless  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  Z.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Do  not  l»e  deceived.  It  will  cost  you  only  a  postage  stamp  to  ascertain  the 
facts  about  the  “Pitless”  scale  war  waged  against  ns  by  McDonald  Bros.  If 
you  contemplate  purchase  of  a  scale  you  will  be  vastly  repaid  by  writing  us. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 


U  u  r  1  utest  p  utter  n 
Pltlcss  Scute. 
(Patents  Pending.) 


with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  he  run  by  any  iguorant  boy  or  woman. 
So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “  04  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERiCSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

3f*  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Bouton 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Teuiente-Key  71%  Havana.  Cuba. 
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i  Ruralisms  £ 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

The  “Strawberry”  Grape. — There  is 
frequent  mention  of  the  “Strawberry” 
grape  in  European  horticultural  journals. 
Opinions  as  to  its  identity  and  quality  have 
been  very  conflicting,  but  it  is  now  fairly 
certain  the  variety  known  abroad  by  this 
name  is  none  other  than  our  Isabella,  a 
nearly  typical  Labrusca  or  Fox  grape.  It 
differs  from  the  Vinifera  varieties  in  so 
many  characteristics  that  a  fair  compar¬ 
ison  is  not  easy  to  make.  It  is,  of  course, 
grown  under  glass  where  cultivated  in 
northern  Europe,  and  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  its  small  cluster  and  berry  and  high 
aromatic  flavor  with  the  large  but  gener¬ 
ally  insipid  Viniferas  is  so  great  that 
rather  absurd  estimates  are  made.  Some 
growers  are  extravagantly  fond  of  it,  and 
prefer  it  to  the  finest  Muscats;  others 
compare  the  flavor  to  that  of  strawberry 
or  black  currant  jam,  the  latter  being  par¬ 
ticularly  unkind,  as  the  black  currant,  of 
all  fruits,  is  least  liked  in  this  country. 
The  Strawberry  grape  is  not  salable  in 
European  markets,  as  the  taste  for  such 
high-flavored  grapes  has  not  been  ac¬ 
quired.  Other  of  our  native  varieties 
occasionally  cultivated  in  Europe  and 
much  appreciated  in  a  small  way  are  Wor¬ 
den,  Concord,  Eumelan,  Delaware,  Bright¬ 
on,  Iona,  Green  Mountain  and  Niagara. 
Iona  and  Niagara  appear  to  be  best  liked, 
as  they  conform  more  nearly  to  the  famil¬ 
iar  Syrian  grape  type  than  do  the  other 
American  kinds. 

“Foxy”  Grapes  All  Right. — The  very 
natural  prejudice  of  early  American  grow¬ 
ers  in  favor  of  the  so-called  “pure”  quality 
of  European  varieties  of  the  long-culti¬ 
vated  Syrian  grape,  as  against  the  pro¬ 
nounced  aromatic  flavors  of  our  native 
kinds,  is  now  seldom  entertained.  The 
flooding  of  our  markets  with  choice 
Vinifera  varieties  from  the  Pacific  coast 
and  Mediterranean  countries  at  prices  lit¬ 
tle  greater  than  asked  for  the  better  na¬ 
tives  has  given  ample  opportunity  for 
comparison,  and  countless  grape  lovers 
find,  rather  to  their  surprise,  that  well- 
ripened  Concords,  Catawbas  and  Brigh- 
tons  are  as  acceptable  as  the  best  Cali¬ 
fornia  Tokays  and  Hamburghs  or  Spanish 
Malagas.  Both  are  good  in  their  way,  but 
to  many  the  home  varieties  give  best  sat¬ 
isfaction  in  the  long  run.  The  “pure” 
Vinifera  flavor,  aside  from  the  astringency 
apparently  inseparable  from  that  species, 
is  often  close  to  insipidity,  though  the 
firm  and  meaty  pulp,  thin  skin,  and  easy 
separation  of  the  seeds  are  most  agreeable 
features.  Certain  heat-loving  Vinifera 
varieties,  such  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
when  very  fully  ripened  under  glass,  are 
of  noticeably  delicate  flavor,  but  the  same 
may  be  said  of  our  better  natives  in  the 
rare  instances  in  which  they  are  grown 
with  artificial  heat  and  glass  protection. 
Some  of  the  large-fruited  kinds,  like  Gros 
Colman,  Barbarossa  and  others,  frequent¬ 
ly  shown  at  exhibitions  are  usually  very 
poor  eating.  The  great  advantages  of 
Vinifera  table  grapes,  wherever  they  can 
be  economically  grown,  lie  in  their  size, 
attractiveness  and  especially  in  their  long 
keeping  and  good  shipping  qualities,  which 
far  excel  anything  yet  derived  from  native 
species. 

The  characteristic  quality  of  American 
cultivated  grapes  is  peculiar  and  cannot 
accurately  be  described  by  such  terms  as 
“foxy”  or  “musky,”  nor  may  it  be  likened 
to  black  currant  jams  or  “scented  slugs,” 
as  has  been  done.  It  is  found  in  several 
grape .  species,  and  is  usually  most  promi¬ 
nent  in  varieties  derived  from  Vitis  La¬ 
brusca.  As  with  the  flavors  of  celery, 
tomatoes  and  many  exotic  fruits,  the  liking 
for  it  is  not  at  once  gained  by  all  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  may  be  greatly  delayed  by 
prejudice.  Once  acquired,  however,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  standard  hy  which  similar  fruits 
are  judged.  The  wild  forms  of  most  cul¬ 
tivated  fruits,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  strawberry  and  red  raspberry,  have 
their  characteristic  flavor  so  masked  by 
disagreeable  qualities  that  they  are  barely 
edible.  Thus  the  original  orange  was 
probably  a  bitter,  sour  berry.  The  pro¬ 
genitors  of  our  modern  apples  and  pears, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  were  as  aus¬ 
tere  and  acerb  as  some  of  our  native  crab 
apples  that  must  be  boiled  "in  lye  before 
they  can  be  eaten.  The  delicious  peach 
and  apricot  were  doubtless  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  bitter  and  nauseous  as  the  almond 
fruit  still  remains.  The  primitive  Vinifera 
grape  in  its  Syrian  home  may  have  been 
as  astringent  as  an  unripe  persimmon,  but 
thousands  of  years  of  culture  and  selection 
have  so  ameliorated  its  character  that  no 
wildling  of  the  present  resembles  it  in  any 


way.  Scarcely  two  generations  of  plant 
breeders  have  worked  on  our  native  kinds, 
but  the  results  are  already  quite  com¬ 
parable  in  most  respects  to  those  gained  by 
the  slow  evolution  and  great  antiquity  of 
the  Old  World  species.  A  large  share  of 
the  phenomenal  improvement  of  American 
grapes,  however,  must  be  credited  to  early 
infusion  of  Vinifera  qualities.  The  Euro¬ 
pean  varieties  were  planted  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  persistence  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  wherever  culti¬ 
vation  spread  over  our  territory.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  always  commercial  failure  until 
the  Pacific  and  Western  Gulf  States  were 
reached,  but  the  Vinifera  blood  was  ex¬ 
tensively  mingled  with  native  grapes  by 
natural  hybridization,  and  excellent  vari¬ 
eties  produced  in  most  diverse  localities. 
Catawba  and  Isabella  were  raised  in  North 
Carolina,  Delaware  in  New  Jersey,  and 
Concord  in  Massachusetts.  All  show  in 
their  inherent  qualities  and  the  character 
of  their  progeny  the  great  influence  of  the 
Syrian  grape,  but  are  so  well  adapted  to 
our  climatic  conditions  that  they  are 
scarcely  superseded  by  any  of  the  hundreds 
of  new  varieties  since  developed  by  sys¬ 
tematic  breeding.  One  of  the  old' Long 
Island  nurseries  catalogued  300  varieties  of 
foreign  grapes,  and  Downing  describes  al¬ 
most  as  many  in  the  earlier  editions  of  his 
work.  Now  scarcely  a  dozen  kinds  are 
listed  or  grown,  always  under  glass  in 
the  Atlantic,  Middle  and  interior  States. 

Good  Quality  in  Dilute  Hybrids. — 

I  he  early  direct  intentional  hybrids  be¬ 
tween  European  and  native  grapes,  such 
as  Allen’s,  Rogers’  and  Rickett’s,  are  often 
of  exquisite  quality,  but  seldom  productive 
enough  to  be  of  general  value.  Secondary 
crosses,  hpwever,  between  such  hybrids 
and  standard  varieties  carrying  a  modicum 
of  Vinifera  blood  are  giving  most  prom¬ 
ising  results.  Thus  Brighton,  raised  from 
Concord  and  Diana  Hamburgh,  by  Jacob 
Moore  of  New  York,  is  an  excellent  and 
successful  grape.  St.  John,  illustrated  on 
page  859,  is  a  seedling  of  Brighton,  polli¬ 
nated  by  Delaware,  and  comes  near  the 
highest  expectations  as  to  quality.  Mun¬ 
son’s  Wapanuka  has  for  grandparents 
Lindley,  Delaware  and  Triumph,  all  hav¬ 
ing  marked  Vinifera  characteristics,  and 
appears,  as  grown  on  the  Rural  Grounds, 
to  be  near  the  top  notch  of  merit  as  a 
table  grape.  Charlton  comes  from  a  cross 
of  Brighton  and  Mills,  the  latter  owing  its 
rich  quality  to  a  union  of  Concord  and 
Muscat.  Instances  may  be  multiplied,  but 
enough  have  been  given  to  indicate  there 
is  no  halt  in  native  grape  development. 

'1  here  is  surely  a  great  future  for  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  Fox  and  Syrian  grapes. 
Prof.  Munson  has  demonstrated  in  Texas 
that  several  others  may  usefully  add  their 
modifying  influence,  and  in  time  varieties 
may  be  bred  superior  to  anything  we  can 
now  imagine. _  w.  v.  F. 

Grapes  jn  Carolina  Mountains. 

Oil  page  772,  R.  V.  R„  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
wishes  to  know  about  grape  growing  in  west- 
ern  North  Carolina.  Perhaps  II.  E.  Van 
Deman  is  mistaken;  I  find  after  cultivation 
that  the  Concord,  Delaware,  Cyntkiana  and 
others  do  as  well  at  Saunook  as  anv  place 
in  the  State,  ripening  as  late  as  October; 
vineyard  northern  exposure ;  altitude  3,500 
feet.  a.  j.  a 

AVaynesville,  N.  C. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  S. 


MAPLE  EVAPORATORS 

Most  Durable,  Most  Economical,  Cheapest. 
Syrup  Cans  and  Sap  Pails. 

McLANE-SCHANCK  HDW.  CO.,  LlnesvlIIe,  Pa. 

Also,  Mfrs.  of  the  “Sunlight”  Acetylene  Gas  Machine 

HARNESS 

"We. sell  custom  made  oak-tanned  leather  harness  direct  to  the 
individual  at  factory  prices.  And  we  warrautitto  be  the  best 
made  for  the  money.  Only  the  finest  selected  stock  used.  Noth¬ 
ing  cheaper  trashy.  Guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Illustrated  catalogue  F  and  price  list  free  on  request. 
lliE  KING  HARNESS  CO.,  0  Lake  St. 9Owego,  Tioga  Co. ,N.Y. 
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PISOS  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


with  an  Appleton  Wood 

SAW  you  can  rapidly  and  with 
ease  and  safety  —  _  _  _ 

SAW 

your  own  wood 
and  SaveCoal, 

time,  labor  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbor’s 
wood  and  make 

$5to$l5aDay 

Strong,  rigid 
frame,  adjustable 
dust-proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  We  make  five  styles. 
Also  the  famous  “Hero”  Friction-Feed  Drag  Saw, 
Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Husk¬ 
ey.  Shellers,  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  I1L, 


BOWSHER  MILLS/* 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  alt  others .  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

7  Klze»— 2  to  25  horse  power.  One  style  for 
windwheol  use.  (  Also  make  Sweep 
Grinders— Geared  and  Plain.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 

Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
com  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate. 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt, 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1,4. 8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue. 
1  TIIOS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  98.  Springfield,  O. 


There  are  only  two  classes  of  Root  Cut¬ 
ters.  There  is  only  one  in  the  first 
class.  That  one  is  the 

BANNER  Sr. 

““  i  It’s  the  one  with  the  self  feed¬ 

ing,  shaking  grate— shokes 
outall  dirt, gravel, etc.  Saves 
the  knives  and  makes  clean, 
wholesome  stock  food.  It  lit¬ 
erally  makes  ribbons  of  all 
roots  and  vegetables.  Pre- 1 
vents  all  choking,  ltcutsfast 
and  turns  easy.  Thousands  in 
!  ruse  and  not  a  single  com- 
r  plaint.  We  make  the  Banner 
in  7  sizes  forhandand  power. 

I  .  „  ,  —  Our  111 ust rated  Catalogue 

I  tells  the  whole  story.  Ask  for  it.  It’s  Free. 

|0.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  Ypsilantl,  Mich. 


INDRUROID 

ROOFING 

Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Water  Proof. 

Climatic  Changes  Do  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  I’ roof. 

Can  He  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  Not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Light  in  Weight. 

Does  Not  Taint  AVater. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Chicago,  lioston. 

Mention  R.N.-Y. 


is  the  name  of  the  best  and 
most  dependable 

Steel 

Windmill 

made.  Strong  shafting,  long 
bearings  and  a  wheel  that 
gets  the  most  power  out 
of  all  winds.  Its  four-post 
angle  steel  tower  has  no 
equal— simply  can’t  buckle  or 
blow  down.  Also  Wood  Saws, 
Corn  Shellers,  Ensilage  Cut¬ 
ters,  etc.  Get  free  catalog  102 
S.  Freeman  &  Sons  Mfj;.  Co. 
Racne,  Wisconsin. 


—  - *  ■  r''" 

Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers  hi  the  World. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

,  We  are  the  largest  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

60X  17  HAVANA.  ILL. 


Return  This  Mill 

if  it  fails  to  grind  ear  and  shelled 
c°rQ.  grains  and  mixed  feed 
stuffs  easier,  faster  and  better 
than  any  other.  4 
sizes  and  3  styles. 

Small  size  for  hand 
power.  1  style  with 
elevator  &  bagger. 

New  Holland  Wood  Saws 

save  time  and  labor,  8 
sizes,  1  to  12  h.  p.  Write 
for  free  circulars. 

New  Holland  Mch.Co.,  Bo,il5  .  Ns w  Holland .  P«. 


9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 

“  SAWS  DOWS 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  o  f 
withft  flf-,2"/  klIU-  of  zround.  One  man  can  saw  more  timber 

FREE  mS&SSStf*  °‘  ’er  ^y’,and  doit  easier.  Send  for 
■  nee  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
testimonials  from  thousand,.  F.r.t  order  .ec”,  °ency.  Addlf. 

IB  A  la  c°rS  lC  SAWING  MACHINE  CO., 

16  *  18  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chlcaao,  Illinois. 


TILE  DRAINED  LUND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE 

■afrA-  -• - ' - - - — *-U-  1  1  '  *■  ■■  a  ■  ™  •i/lmitu  at*.  «r.  *1...  _ :  t  _  *  * 
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j  Itoun'd  hrai^^Tlle  meeta'evwy  requiremem'^V^'aCo^I'i^a^e1^**^' 


Tiff LATOT  IMPROVEMENTS 


are  always  to  be  found  in  our  mills.  Greatest  variety,  simple, 
strong  design.  Safety  features.  Quick,  easy  grinding,  all 
grains,  ;ar  and  shuck  corn.  Grinding  at  home  is  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  and  ground  feed  makes  fat  stock  quickly. 

Scientific  Grinding  Mills 

for  every  purpose.  Sweep,  geared,  combined  and  power; 
all  sizes.  Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shellers  and  Horse  Powers. 

W rite  now  for  new  free  catalogue  r  . 

—  THE  FOOS  MFG.  CO.,  LEst.  23  years.)  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Highest  Award,  GOLD  MEDAL,  St.  LOUIS,  1904. 


Pay  Tlie  Freight. 

PtEEklLE?S  ,SGALES  $35*00*  “l«1sda8^nk  KS'rrSS,  and 
.  took  .  tale.  Its  material  and  workmanship  is  of  the  best  obtainable,  and  each  scale  is 
guaranteed  for  five  years.  This  is  not  an  inferior  Scale,  and  in  order  to  con- 
Vince,  will  send  it  on  thirty  days’  trial.  Send  for  our  catalogue.  Address 

PEERLESS  SCALE  CO.,  Milwaukee  aud  Ft.  Scott  Aves.,  Dept.  Z.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CONSUMPTION 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

“HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS  FOR  1905” 

will  be  ready  for  distribution  next  month.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

It1  V 011  AHE  O  OIJVO  TO  TTfcrt! 

COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZERS  ^ 

SIPFLIKTO,  tills*  Bools,  will  interest  you. 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HUBBARD’S  “  BLACK  DIAMOND”  FERTILIZERS 

Middletown,  Conn.  ’ 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 


I  have  a  bunch  of  questions  on  hand  that 
are  pointed  enough  to  stick  in  anywhere. 
Some  of  them  are  intended  for  genera!  discus¬ 
sion,  otherwise  I  would  not  print  a  personal 
opinion  about  them.  Here  is  one  that  never 
downs : 

Ginseng  and  IIorse  Chestnuts. — A  read¬ 
er  in  New  York  wants  me  to  print  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  which  he  says  will  greatly 
help  the  ginseng  business  : 

“A  boom  in  the  ginseng  industry  may  he 
expected  soon.  Tests  at.  Ann  Arbor  Univer¬ 
sity  tend  to  show  that  the  Chinese  root  is  a 
powerful  drug.  A  new  and  powerful  drug 
will  always  find  a  market,  whether  its  quali¬ 
ties  be  beneficial  or  otherwise.” 

I  print  the  statement,  hut  having  done  so 
it  is  my  duty  to  go  on  and  say  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it.  No  one  has  discovered  any 
powerful  drug  in  ginseng,  because  there  is 
none  in  it.  The  statement  is  a  mere  “fake” 
— not  worth  the  cost  of  the  ink  required  to 
print  it.  The  U.  S.  Dispensatory  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  publication  on  drugs.  This  is  what  it 
says  about  ginseng : 

“The  extraordinary  medical  virtues  for¬ 
merly  ascribed  to  ginseng  had  no  other  exist¬ 
ence  than  in  the  imagination  of  the  Chinese. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  demulcent,  and  in  this 
country  is  not  employed  as  a  medicine.  Some 
persons,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of  chew¬ 
ing  it,  having  acquired  a  relish  for  its  taste, 
and  it  is  chiefly  to  supply  the  wants  of  these 
that  it  is  kept  in  the  shops.” 

The  more  intelligent  growers  now  admit 
this,  and  frankly  say  that  the  ginseng  root 
has  little  more  medicinal  value  than  a  lump 
of  sugar  or  a  piece  of  bread.  They  are  sim¬ 
ply  trying  to  do  business  on  the  superstitions 
of  the  Chinese.  To  show  what  a  slim  fabric 
this  is  I  may  add  that  the  Chinese  refuse  to 
pay  big  prices  for  the  cultivated  plant,  think¬ 
ing  it  inferior  to  the  wild. 

Another  reader  asks  if  horse  chestnut  has 
any  medicinal  value.  I  suppose  we  have  all 
been  told  that  if  we  would  carry  a  horse 
chestnut  in  our  pocket  we  would  never  have 
rheumatism !  Most  of  us  have  laughed  at 
such  a  “foolish  superstition."  Now,  the  fact 
is  that  horse  chestnuts  are  used  in  a  limited 
way  as  medicine.  They  are  actually  used  in 
treating  rheumatism,  and  they  contain  a  prin¬ 
ciple  known  as  esculin,  which  is  used  in 
some  kinds  of  fevers.  The  hark  is  also  used 
in  a  small  way  for  cloth  dyeing.  There  is 
a  small  market  for  dried  horse  chestnuts  at 
five  cents  a  pound,  and  for  the  bark  at  3  Ms 
cents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  horse  chest¬ 
nut  contains  more  real  value  pound  for  pound 
than  ginseng.  It  somehow  got  a  reputation 
for  helping  rheumatism,  and  proceeded  to 
make  good  under  the  chemist's  test.  Ginseng 
obtained  a  reputation  for  prolonging  life 
and  doing  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things,  yet 
it  has  never  been  able  to  “produce  the  goods,” 
since  it  never  had  any.  And  yet  this  bluf¬ 
fer  goes  into  the  market  and  demands  $7  and 
more  per  pound,  while  our  honest  and  homely 
friend,  horse  chestnut,  commands  five  cents  ! 
It  is  simply  the  old  story  that  I  have  seen 
acted  in  human  life  100  times.  Some  well- 
dressed  windbag  will  get  honors  and  dollars 
while  a  quiet,  unassuming  man  of  real  worth 
must  plod  for  years  for  mere  recognition.  A 
high  silk  hat  full  of  air  on  a  head  which  con¬ 
tains  but  little  that  is  more  solid  will  seem 
to  some  people  more  worthy  than  a  cloth  cap 
on  a  headful  of  quiet  brains.  I  have  seen 
such  things  happen  again  and  again,  hut  I 
am  not  discouraged.  I  have  seen  Truth  stand 
up  with  a  stout  whip  to  scourge  the  bluffer 
and  give  the  humble  plodder  his  share  at  last. 
There  were  not  quite  so  many  people  fooled 
this  year  as  there  were  last ! 

Suiting  Soil  to  Crop. — The  following  note 
from  western  Massachusetts  starts  a  big 
question  : 

“I  notice  a  farmer  in  Vermont  and  others 
in  Maine  raise  over  300  bushels  of  good  pota¬ 
toes  to  the  acre.  I  would  like  a  rotation  of 
potatoes,  clover  and  hay,  but  though  I  have 
read  The  R.  N.-Y.  carefully  for  10  years 
and  tried  different  methods  recommended, 
using  many  times  as  high  as  a  t«n  to  the  acre 
of  high-grade  fertilizer,  I  cannot  get  over 
200  bushels  per  acre,  and  not  often  that.  Is 
the  soil  (clay  loam)  unsuited  for  that  crop? 
A  good  judge  said  I  had  over  three  tons 
first  crop  of  good  hay  on  that  same  land  this 
year.” 

On  our  old  farm  the  soil  ran  from  sand 
to  a  light  sandy  loam.  We  could  plow  under 
cow  peas  or  Crimson  clover,  use  1,200  pounds 
of  fertilizer  per  acre,  and  get  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes.  We  rarely  got  a  heavy  crop  of 
grass,  and  apple  trees  were  not  at  their  best 
in  such  soil.  When  we  came  to  the  new  farm 
we  found  much  stronger  soil,  moist  and  com¬ 
pact.  It  won m  yield  twice  as  much  hay  as 
the  soil  on  the  other  farm,  and  the  apple 
trees  are  much  better.  Yet  try  as  we  will,  we 
have  never  been  able  to  equal  the  yields  of 
potatoes  which  were  grown  on  the  lighter 
soil.  I  have  been  on  farms  where  a  five-year 
rotation  was  followed.  Such  farms  are  di¬ 
vided  into  five  fields,  and  the  potato  crop  fol¬ 
lows  from  one  to  another.  The  yield  even  on 
the  same  farm  varies  greatly.  Some  fields 
are  sure  to  give  heavier  potato  crops  than 
others,  while  the  fields  that  are  worst  for 
potatoes  are  often  best  for  hay.  Whenever 
I  hear  of  a  big  yield  of  potatoes  I  feel  sure 
that  it  was  grown  under  ideal  conditions — 
in  nine  cases  out  of  10  not  on  soil  which 
during  the  same  season  would  have  given  a 
very  large  crop  of  hay.  The  growing  habits 
and  requirements  of  a  grass  crop  are  very 
different  from  those  of  potatoes.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  simply  pour  manure  or 
fertilizer  into  any  soil  and  raise  a  great  crop 
of  potatoes.  The  soil  itself  must  he  natu¬ 
rally  fit  or  made  so  by  drainage  and  culture. 
This  thing  of  studying  our  fields,  learning 
what  they  will  do  best  and  then  suiting  them 
with  crops,  is  the  foundation  of  successful 
farming.  Suppose  a  man  had  a  streak  of 
light  soil  running  through  his  heavier  clay. 
To  put  apple  trees  on  the  sand  and  peach  on 
the  sticky  soil  would  he  as  had  as  to  compel 
Billy,  the  natural  farmer,  to  study  law  at 
a  fashionable  college,  and  force  .Tack,  the 
heaven-horn  doctor,  to  stay  on  the  farm  and 
do  chores  for  his  board. 

Loss  by  Teaching. — Here  is  a  matter  that 
is  important  just  now. 

“Can  you  tell  us  if  there  is  much  or  any 
loss  in  the  fertility  of  the  land  by  leaching 
in  the  Winter  when  the  land  is  left  bare? 
It  seems  to  us  that  to  cause  any  loss  of  fer¬ 
tility  to  the  soil  through  evaporation  or 
leaching  the  season  would  have  to  be  a  very 
open  one.”  V.  s.  s. 

In  the  North  there  is  little  loss  by  leach¬ 


ing  through  the  Winter.  This  loss  is  much 
greater  at  the  South,  when  the  ground  is  left 
bare.  The  greatest  loss  occurs  during  the 
Fall  months,  after  August.  At  that  time  the 
soil  is  well  supplied  with  soluble  nitrogen. 
Much  of  the  manures  and  fertilizers  which 
we  use  on  our  crops  contains  nitrogen  in 
organic  form ;  that  is,  a  form  produced  by 
growth,  such  as  grass,  bone  or  flesh.  Before 
plants  can  use  this  nitrogen  the  organic  mat¬ 
ter  must  decay.  This  decay  requires  heat 
and  moisture,  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
soil  is  not  in  just  the  right  condition  to 
break  up  the  organic  matter  until  August. 
Thus  at.  that  time  the  soil  is  well  filled  with 
soluble  nitrogen,  though  ordinary  crops  have 
about  finished  their  growth.  There  is  always 
a  movement  of  water  through  the  soil.  Of 
course  this  is  greatest  when  the  rain  falls  on 
the  surface  and  soaks  through.  Whatever 
will  dissolve  in  the  water  goes  along  with  it, 
and  thus  if  the  ground  is  bare,  with  no  crops 
growing  on  it,  we  lose  a  fair  share,  of  the 
value  of  our  manure.  If  we  have  rye  or 
Crimson  clover  or  grass  or  some  other  “cold¬ 
blooded”  crop  growing  on  that  soil  we  save 
much  of  this  waste,  because  these  crops  will 
save  the  nitrogen  and  hold  it. 

To  feed  other  crops? 

Yes,  often  these  crops  have  in  their  turn 
decayed  so  as  to  make  the  nitrogen  soluble. 
You  will  see  how  nature  goes  through  this 
performance  with  nitrogen  over  and  over. 
It  is  put  under  lock  and  key  in  these  organic 
compounds.  What  we  call  decay  sets  it  free 
and  it  will  run  away  either  in  water  or  as 
a  gas  unless  there  is  some  plant  or  chemical 
right  on  hand  to  arrest  it  or  make  it  work. 
When  the  soil  is  frozen  there  is  little  of  this 
loss  by  leaching.  During  a  soft,  muddy  Win¬ 
ter  there  would  be  more  or  less  of  it  on  bare 
ground.  I  always  try  to  have  the  soil  cov¬ 
ered  with  some  living  crop.  To  make  a 
human  application,  a  person  should  have 
some  living  purpose  or  ambition  in  mind  all 
the  time,  that  no  good  thought  or  bit  of  help¬ 
ful  knowledge  may  be  lost,  or  leached  away. 
Truly,  a  man  with  only  bare  ground  in  his 
mind  is  in  what  Shakespeare  calls  “the  Win¬ 
ter  of  our  discontent.” 

Farm  Notes. — We  have  hauled  our  Win¬ 
ter's  supply  of  coal  before  the  storms  come. 
A  “ton”  of  coal  iu  dry  weather  goes  15  per 
cent  further  than  a  ton  of  wet  stuff.  You 
pay  for  a  lot  of  water  in  wet  time.  It 
pays  to  get  the  fuel  dry  in  ample  time.  .  .  . 
Before  starting  for  Florida  the  children  are 
helping  me  prune  some  of  the  younger  trees. 
Our  pruning  is  mostly  cutting  out  the  in¬ 
growing  branches,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  top 
with  no  crossing  limbs.  We  do  not  cut  back 
the  young  wood  as  many  do.  We  take  a  tree 
and  study  it,  the  children  telling  what  limbs 
they  would  cut  out  and  why.  I  let  them  do 
some  of  the  cutting.  I  find  this  a  good  way 
to  get  the  work  done,  and  a  good  way  to  in¬ 
terest  the  children  in  fruit  growing.  We 
take  a  microscope  with  us  and  hunt  for  all 
kinds  of  insects.  I  consider  it  a  great,  help 
to  have  the  children  recognize  the  San  JosG 
scale  and  understand  its  habits.  .  .  . 

With  us  the  actual  cost  of  fence  wire  is  about 
GO  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  completed 
fence.  The  remainder  includes  freight,  posts 
and  labor  of  putting  up.  Now  if  a  fence 
rust  so  in  five  years  that  it  will  not  hold 
stock,  as  I  have  known  it  to  do,  it  becomes 
a  fearful  tax  on  a  farm  to  keep  fences  up. 
Everything  but  the  posts  must  he  paid  for 
again.  Fence  manufacturers  talk  as  though 
they  never  heard  of  this  side  of  the  subject 
when  they  try  to  sell  fence.  For  some  years 
now  wire  has  been  largely  used,  but  unless 
some  one  can  guarantee  a  superior  quality  the 
demand  will  surely  fall  off.  .  .  .  We 

have  sold  all  hut  three  of  the  pigs,  and  these 
will  go  before  a  weeTc.  Pig  feeding  has  paid 
this  year.  It  has  left  a  good  surplus  over 
the  original  cost  of  the  pigs  and  the  grain 
they  consumed.  I  say  nothing  of  the  manure 
they  have  left  and  the  helpful  work  they  did 
in  the  orchard.  It  will  pay  many  of  our 
eastern  farmers  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
pig.  Get  him  out  of  the  pen  and  give  him 
a  chance.  Suppose  a  man  grows  crops  in  a 
short  rotation  in  which  he  lias  clover.  Let 
him  fence  in  the  clover  field  and  drive  in 
four  good  shotes  to  the  acre.  Give  them  a 
little  corn,  plenty  of  fresh  water  and  all  the 
wood  ashes  they  want,  and  then  let  them 
alone.  There  will  he  no  haying,  no  worry¬ 
ing  about  wet  weather,  no  feeding  out  hay. 
The  pigs  will  do  all  that.  They  will  get 
the  feeding  value  out  of  that  clover  and  leave 
the  field  in  great  shape  for  any  crop  that  is 
to  follow.  It  will  pay  some  farmers  to 
shorten  their  rotation,  using  clover  ahead  of 
corn  or  potatoes,  and  letting  pigs  harvest  the 
clover.  The  fact  is,  few  eastern  farmers 
realize  what  Billy  Berkshire  or  Charlie  Ches¬ 
ter  will  do  for  them  if  they  will  only  give 
these  gentlemen  a  chance.  When  a  good 
friend  comes  along  and  tries  to  root  ’  the 
door  off  so  as  to  get  in  and  help  I  believe  in 
giving  him  a  chance.  H.  w.  c. 

RUNNING  WATER  US 

The  Niagara  Hydraulic  Bam 

is  a  complete  success  where  the 
windmill  is  impossible;  thegas- 
oline  engine  impracticable.  If 
you  have  a  running  stream 
within  a  mile,  we  will  under¬ 
take  to  put  water  where  you 
want  it. 

In  use  by  U.  8.  Government. 

Our  catalogue  is  free,  and  tells 
you  how  to  do  it. 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Engine  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  78,  Chester,  Pa, 


WHEN  YOU  DRIVE 


Do  your  hands  get  cold  ? 
Let  us  keep  them  warm.  A 
pairof  our  elegant  RUSSIAN 
Si  E  A  K  V  U  K  DRIVING 
GLOVES  will  do  it.  Fire¬ 
proof.  Ironclad  palm,  soft  and 
pliable.  Hand  lined  with  first 
quality  wool  fleece,  and  cuff 
with  best  corturi.y.  Will  wear 
for  years.  For  warmth, 
wear  and  durability 
this  GLOVE  has  no 
equal.  Also  made  in 
mittensKV  one-fingered. 
8end  us  the  wholesale 
price,  SUJ,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  pair  post¬ 
paid.  If  you  are  not 
pleased,  return  them, 
and  we  will  refund  the 
money  and  postage. 

RUSSIAN  FUR  CO. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


4MACHINESINj$|fl  .25CRCC 

2- TOOL  GRINDER  f  Machine!  Ilk k 


-CARBORUNDUM 
■/GRINDING 


WHEELS 


We  want  names  of  respon¬ 
sible  mechanics  and  farmers, 
possible  customers  for  this 
tool  and  sickle  grinder.  To 
get  these  quickly  and  to  ad¬ 
vertise  the  machine,  we  will 
give  ONE  FREE  in  each 
locality,  for  a  few  hours  work. 
Practical,  money  making  tool. 
Grinds  20  times  faster  and 
easier  than  a  grind  stone,  8 
times  faster  than  emery;  W  111 
Not  Draw  Tempers  60, (Ml 
now  in  use.  Write  for  full 
particulars,  using  a  postal. 

LUTHER  BROS.  CO. 

107C»rverAr.  North  Jtil»aukee,'Vh 


R„ed  Ckief 

Corn  Sheller 

(Patented.) 

Guaranteed  to  do  better  work  than  any 
other  hand  sheller  made.  Closed  hop¬ 
per.  Can ’t  pinch  fingers,  adj usts  itself 
to  any  size  ear. 

Gets  All  The  Corn 

Shells  every  grain  without 
cracking  any  of  them;  always 
throws  cob  outside  the  vessel. 
Clamps  to  barrel  or  keg  same 
as  straight  edge  box.  An 
easy  runner  and  lasts  indefi- 
— -  |  nitely.  We  furnish  all  re- 
VuiFF^  pairs  free.  Circularsentfree. 

.  '—-i  Send  for  special  farmers’offer. 

CORN  --  BRINLY-HARD Y  CO. 

,  HEL1  u  253MainSt.  Louisville,  Ky. 


Lei  Us  Send  You  vS'- 

Our  Book. 

abont  good  wheels  and  good  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  of  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money —the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the - 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 


Don’t  Wait— Buy  Now. 


50  Styles  Cutters 

and  sleighs  to  choose  from.  We  will  lit  you  out 
so  you  can  go  in  style  and  comfort.  A  complete 
line  of  cutters,  sleighs,  speeders,  top  cutters, 
double  seated  sleighs,  bobsleds  and  bobs 

Direct  from  Our  Factory. 

Hickory  gears,  broadcloth,  whipcord'  and  plush 
trimmings,  hutnone  ot  the  price  trimmings  of 
dealers,  jobbers  and  middlemen.  We  sell  from  our 
factory  and  save  you  a  third.  The  only  cutter 
mauufaeturerssellingdirectto  users.  Write  for 
our  complete  Sleigh  Catalog  and  beautiful  souvo- 
nlr  edition  of  “Snow  Bound.”  Sent  Free. 
Kalamazoo  Carriage  &  Harness  Co.. 
329  Ransom  St.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. _ 


FREE  TRIAL  CUTTER  OFFER 

For  the  Most  Lib¬ 
eral  Cutter  Offer 
ever  heard  of,  our 

Free  Trial  Proposi¬ 
tion,  our  Pay  After 
Recei  ed  Terms  of 
Shipment,  a  new 
astonishingly  low 
price  co  n  d  1 1  lo  n, 
such  that  makes  it 
possible  for  any 
one  to  have  one  of 
the  handsomest 
Portland  cutters  built,  cut  this  ad  out  and  mall  to  us 
today,  and  you  will  receive  our  Big  Cutter  Offer  by  re- 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  C0.,CHiit“; 


[RCHARD  PROFIT 


Odopends upon  working  al  1  the 

fruit  into  a  salable 
cider  for  instance.  I r  clear  and 
pureit  sells  readily  at  a  profit. 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  G,DPERRESS 

Made  in  varying  sizes,  hand 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC. 

38  Cortlandt  St.,  Now 


By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  loose.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., Box  88,  Quincy.  Ills, 


DeliOACH 

Avoid  imitators  and  infringers  and  buy  the  Genuine 
Catalog  Free  of  Saw  Mills,  4  H.  P.  and  up.  Shingle 
k Planing,  Lath  and  Oo.u  Mills;  four  Stroke  Hay 
.Presses,  Water  Wheels.  We  pay  freight 
k  DeLoach  Mill  IWCfjf.  Co.,  Box  1002,  Atlanta, Ga 


AW  MILL 


THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION 
DAIRY  BUTTER  MAKER 

Mrs.  L.  M.  HOLMES,  of  Owatonna,  Minn., 

secured  THE  HIGHEST  SCORE  on  Dairy  Butter  in  the 
1st,  2d  and  the  4th  butter  scoring  contests  held  at 
the  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  thereby  winning  the 

World’s  Championship. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McRostie,  of  the  same  place,  secured  the 
SWEEPSTAKES  at  the  3d  scoring,  in  same  contests. 

Proof  enough  that  the  U.  S.  makes  the  best  butter 

BECAUSE  EACH  ONE 

USES  - 


M 


"V 


■  Ik 


The  U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  most  simple,  durable  and  thorough 
machine  for  any  dairyman  who  wants  to 
produce  the  best  butter  at  the  least  cost. 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Send  for  Handsome  Booklet  in  Colors  Illustrating  “  The  U.  S.  Way." 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8 Vi  marks,  or  10 Vi  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  In  this  paper  is 
hacked  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  he  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  he  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1904. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

The  United  States  Postoffice  Department  will  make 
things  warm  for  the  publishers  who  advertise  “guessing 
contests.”  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  the 
Postoffice  Department  is  entitled  to  fair  oversight  of  such 
contests.  The  chances  are  that  the  papers  which  print 
them  will  be  denied  the  privileges  of  the  mails — after 
fair  warning. 

* 

From  Oregon  to  New  York  via  Belgium  is  the  round¬ 
about  9,000-mile  journey  of  40,000  bushels  of  Pacific 
coast  wheat.  The  grain  was  exported  some  time  ago, 
but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  milling 
wheat  in  this  country  a  flouring  concern  in  New  York 
finds  it  profitable  to  import  this  much-traveled  wheat. 
As  it  has  been  stored  so  that  it  can  be  officially  identified 
no  duty  will  be  charged  on  entry  into  its  native  land. 
Some  of  those  who  think  they  know  most  about  it 
confidently  predict  that  we  shall  be  importing  wheat 
heavily  from  Canada  within  10  years.  We  doubt  it.  At 
present  prices  wheat  growing  will  pay  on  many  farms 
now  vacant. 

* 

How  about  the  eggs  that  were  put  in  water  glass? 
How  do  they  come  out?  Now  is  the  time  for  custards, 
omelets  and  fried  eggs  with  ham!  Our  hens  thought 
more  of  laying  six  months  ago  than  they  do  now.  It 
is  like  eating  your  cake  and  having  it  to  eat  a  one-cent 
egg  and  sell  a  three-center.  A  hen  may  lay  two 
eggs  in  April.  One  goes  into  water  glass  and  the  other 
into  an  incubator,  where  it  hatches  into  a  pullet.  This 
pullet  grows  into  a  hen.  The  day  its  first  egg  is  laid 
you  may  take  its  shelled  sister  out  of  the  water  glass, 
break  both  eggs  and  fry  them,  and  no  member  of  the 
family  could  tell  them  apart.  Many  eggs  were  put  in 
water  glass  last  Spring.  How' are  they  coming  out? 

* 

We  have,  upon  divers  occasions,  warned  our  friends 
against  the  shrewd  rogues  who  discover  unsuspecting 
heirs  of  rich  estates  abroad,  which  are  only  awaiting  the 
word  to  divide  their  fatness  among  these  distant  claim¬ 
ants.  An  Ohio  attorney,  just  locked  up  for  misuse  of 
the  mails,  has  been  engaged  in  this  business.  People 
all  over  the  country  have  been  sending  him  money,  in 
amount  from  small  sums  to  hundreds  of  dollars.  He 
offered  these  victims  no  new  inducements,  merely  the 
old,  old  story  of  vast  English  estates  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  yet  they  supplied  money  that,  in  many  cases, 
represented  the  scrimped  hoardings  of  toiling  penury. 
Another  mythical  estate  consisted  of  Union  Square  and 
adjacent  property  in  New  York,  with  an  estimated  value 
of  $20,000,000,  which  appealed  no  doubt  to  the  class  of 
investors  who  are  prevailed  upon  to  purchase  the 
Masonic  Temple  from  a  glittering  stranger  when  they 
visit  Chicago.  Some  time  ago  we  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  American  Embassy  in  London  felt  obliged 
to  issue  a  warning  against  these  mythical  foreign  estates, 
but  apparently  without  effect.  We  would  suggest,  how¬ 
ever,  that  anyone  who  feels  tempted  to  succumb  to  the 
blandishments  of  an  “attorney”  for  some  stupendous 
foreign  “estate”  should  turn  to  that  master  of  human 
feeling  and  sympathy,  Charles  Dickens,  and,  as  he 
studies  the  pages  of  Bleak  House,  let  him  apply  the 


case  of  Jarndyce  and  Jarndyce  to  his  own  conditions. 
The  blighted  lives  therein  depicted  are  those  of  genuine 
claimants  to  an  existing  estate  in  Chancery,  but  their 
warning  is  none  the  less  emphatic  to  one  influenced 
only  by  the  golden  dream  of  nonexistent  heirship.  You 
can  find  a  worthier  object  in  life  than  the  search  for 
this  rainbow  gold. 

* 

It  is  reported  from  Washington  that  the  next  move  of 
the  oleo  men  will  be  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  present 
tax  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  colored  oleo  to  four  cents! 
Having  been  beaten  at  every  point  on  the  question  of 
coloring  oleo  in  imitation  of  butter  they  will  now  try  to 
destroy  the  force  of  the  law  by  reducing  the  tax.  The 
result  of  such  a  reduction  would  be  to  flood  the  market 
with  colored  oleo,  which  could  be  purchased  cheaper 
than  butter.  This  would  bring  down  the  wholesale  price 
of  butter,  destroy  the  market  for  vast  quantities  of  milk, 
and  bring  ruin  to  dairy  farmers.  Every  friend  of  the 
cow  should  get  into  the  fight  at  once.  Attend  to  your 
Congressman  now.  Write  him  without  delay  that  you 
oppose  any  reduction  of  this  tax. 

* 

President  Roosevelt’s  message  gives  more  space  to 
agriculture  than  to  any  other  single  subject.  Former 
messages  have  put  farmers  aside  with  a  few  perfunc¬ 
tory  sentences.  They  reminded  us  of  a  “great  man” 
we  once  saw  at  a  public  meeting.  He  shook  hands  with 
great  display  with  lawyers,  doctors  and  “prominent  citi¬ 
zens,”  and  then  observed  a  farmer  standing  in  the  rear. 
The  “great  man”  extended  two  fingers  for  the  farmer  to 
shake!  It  is  good  to  think  that  the  farmer  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  wave  the  two  fingers  aside  and  accept  the  whole 
hand  or  nothing.  He  has  been  worthy  of  this  for  years, 
both  in  performance  and  character,  but  during  recent 
years  he  has  not  only  deserved  credit,  but  has  started 
on  the  road  which  leads  to  achievement  of  it. 

* 

Assistant  Postmaster  General  Bristow  suggests  a 
new  postal  rate  for  free  rural  delivery  routes.  News¬ 
paper  reports  say : 

Its  purpose  is  to  increase  the  revenues  and  add  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  rural  service.  He  suggests  a  special  rate 
of  three  cents  per  pound  on  packages  of  hooks  or  mer¬ 
chandise  not  exceeding  live  pounds  in  weight  mailed  at  the 
distributing  point  of  any  rural  free  delivery  route  for  deliv¬ 
ery  to  any  patron  on  such  route.  The  present  rate  of  one 
cent  per  ounce,  he  says,  is  practically  prohibitive. 

We  accept  that  as  the  first  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
demands  for  a  parcels  post.  This  is  the  first  step  along 
that  road.  It  is  not  all  we  want,  and  by  no  means  all 
we  shall  get,  but  it  is  a  beginning,  and  shows  that  the 
farmers  have  been  heard  from.  No  one  expects  to  get 
all  the  loaf  at  one  time.  Let’s  see  to  it  that  Congress 
gives  us  this  slice  at  least. 

♦ 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  using  hand  separators  at 
home  are  well  presented  in  the  notes  now  being  printed. 
The  East  is  far  behind  the  West  in  this  feature  of 
dairying.  For  some  years  the  hand  separator  has  been 
a  fixture  on  many  western  dairy  farms,  and  the  cream 
gatherer  has  been  a  regular  visitor.  Either  western  con¬ 
ditions  were  better  adapted  to  the  use  of  small  separa¬ 
tors,  or  western  farmers  were  quicker  to  change.  At 
any  rate,  the  hand  separator  plan  has  not  taken  hold 
East  as  it  has  West.  It  is  evidently  gaining  ground, 
and  we  expect  to  see  it  develop  rapidly.  The  chief  ob¬ 
jection  that  we  hear  urged  against  the  gathering  of 
separator  cream  is  that  the  butter-maker  cannot  make 
as  fine  butter  as  he  can  when  lie  controls  the  entire 
milk.  This  argument  is  disputed  by  some,  and  surely 
the  farmer  is  better  off  to  send  the  cream  alone  and 
keep  the  warm  skim-milk  at  home. 

* 

We  have,  from  time  to  time,  explained  the  origin  and 
powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  One 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  day  is  the  system  of  illegal 
"rebates”  of  freight  rates,  which  railroads  grant  to  large 
shippers.  By  means  of  these  “rebates”  part  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  price  for  carrying  freight  is  secretly  paid  back 
to  the  shipper.  This,  of  course,  gives  him  an  advantage 
over  competitors.  As  a  rule  those  who  benefit  from  these 
“rebates”  are  large  corporations,  who  have  other  unfair 
trade  advantages.  The  Interstate  Commission  has  thus 
far  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  decisions.  It  may  de¬ 
clare  a  practice  or  rate  illegal,  but  there  it  must  stop, 
while  the  evil  goes  on.  President  Roosevelt,  in  his 
message  to  Congress,  makes  the  following  statement : 

The  Government  must  in  increasing  degree  supervise  and 
regulate  the  workings  of  railways  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  such  increased  supervision  is  the  only  alter¬ 
native  to  an  increase  of  the  present  evils  on  the  one  hand 
or  a  still  more  radical  policy  on  the  other.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  most  important  legislative  act  now  needed  as  re¬ 
gards  the  regulation  of  corporations  is  this  act  to  confer 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  t lie  power  to  re¬ 
vise  rates  and  regulations,  the  revised  rate  to  at  once  go 
into  effect,  and  to  stay  in  effect  unless  and  until  the  court 
of  review  reverses  it. 

Congress  ought  to  act  upon  this  suggestion  at  once. 

It  is  not  likely  to  do  so  unless  strong  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear.  The  railroad  and  trust  interests  do  not  want 


the  power  of  the  Commission  enlarged,  and  there  are 
many  honest  people  who  think  it  a  mistake  to  give  too 
much  authority  to  a  commission.  We  think  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  at  present  demands  prompt  action,  and 
the  President's  suggestion  is  the  most  practical  method 
in  sight.  Every  farmer  and  consumer  should  work  for 
the  passage  of  this  law. 

* 

Our  campaign  for  warm  houses  seems  to  have  been 
effective.  We  hear  of  many  instances  where  hot  water, 
steam  and  hot-air  heaters  have  been  put  into  farm¬ 
houses.  One  enthusiastic  reader  writes : 

If  you  keep  it  up  as  you  have  for  the  past  10  weeks  we 
won’t  have  any  farmhouses  left.  They  will  all  he  suburban 
residences.  Good  for  you.  Really  it  does  seem  as  though 
most  country  folks  expected  to  enjoy  heat  in  the  other 
world. 

Our  friend  need  not  worry  about  the  disappearance 
of  farmhouses.  We  wish  we  could  put  bath  room  and 
heating  fixtures  into  every  country  house.  The  com¬ 
fort  such  things  would  bring  can  hardly  be  measured, 
and  comfort  in  the  farm  home  affects  every  part  of 
public  life  helpfully.  The  cold  of  last  Winter  was  a 
fearful  experience  to  many  old  and  feeble  people  in  the 
farm  home.  Do  not  let  them  suffer  again. 

* 

We  still  meet  men  who  will  not  understand  the  truth 
about  farm  homes  and  farm  society.  They  seem  to  think 
that  by  some  law  of  nature  a  city  man  was  made  su¬ 
perior  to  a  countryman !  We  would#  like  to  have  had 
such  people  at  the  banquet  of  the  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
Produce  Exchange  last  week.  They  would  have  met  a 
body  of  farmers  gathered  from  three  counties — keen, 
alert,  quick  to  understand,  sensible  and  conservative. 
Most  of  them  were  dairymen  and  cheesemakers.  They 
were  “brothers  of  the  cow,”  and  mighty  proud  of  the 
relationship,  for  the  cow  gives  men  profit,  patience, 
courage  and  good  citizenship.  This  gathering  was  a 
notable  illustration  of  what  works  out  in  a  community 
where  agriculture  is  the  dominating  industry.  Town 
and  city  in  such  a  section  depend  directly  upon  the 
farm,  and  are  forced  to  recognize  the  character  and 
dignity  of  farming.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  in  such 
districts  that  there  is  general  contentment  and  hopeful¬ 
ness.  The  men  who  discredit  farming  do  not  live  in 
such  places — if  they  did  they  would  soon  discover  their 
error.  People  in  places  like  Watertown  know  that  the 
farm  supports  them  directly.  People  in  New  York  or 
other  large  cities  are  none  the  less  supported  by  the 
farms,  though  in  this  case  there  are  so  many  handlers 
between  that  the  connection  is  indirect  and  lost  sight  of. 
There  is  a  contest  going  on  in  American  society  between 
the  nervous,  artificial  influence  of  the  city  and  the  calm, 
crude  and  steady  influence  of  the  country.  Such  meet¬ 
ings  as  the  one  at  Watertown  make  one  hopeful  of  the 
outcome. 


BREVITIES. 

The  hand  separator  at  home,  page  90.3. 

A  bushel  ot  apple  seed  weighs  40  pounds. 

Is  the  best  way  always  the  most  practical? 

Do  you  expect  too  much  from  the  hired  man? 

0 

Si.ipperv  roads,  smooth  shoes  and  strained  horses. 

“The  man  behind  the  cow”  is  useful — so  is  t he  man  in 
front  of  her  with  the  feed  bucket. 

“I  WANT  my  farm  not  only  to  pay  better,  hut  to  look 
better,”  writes  a  New  York  reader. 

The  armies  in  Manchuria  are  learning  with  increased  em¬ 
phasis  the  meaning  of  the  "tug  of  war." 

Several  cases  of  lockjaw  are  reported  cured  even  after  the 
jaws  had  “set”  by  the  antitoxin  treatment. 

Beware  of  the  “easy  work  at  home”  frauds.  They  offer 
their  most  glittering  inducements  when  long  evenings  give 
leisure  in  the  rural  home. 

A  city  snowstorm  is  a  good  employer  of  labor.  The  last 
little  drop  here,  about  four  inches,  gave  a  day's  work  to 
6,000  men  and  4,500  carts. 

Mil  Manchester  refers  to  apple  pomace  as  a  food  for 
dairy  cows.  Analysis  has  shown  that  from  38  to  64  per 
cent  of  the  sugar  in  the  apple  is  left  in  the  pomace. 

Insurance  men  are  fond  of  telling  us  that  the  man  who 
does  not  drink  liquor  is  a  safer  risk  than  the  so-called 
moderate  drinker.  If  that  is  so,  why  not  give  the  total 
abstainers  a  lower  rate? 

Reports  from  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  say  that  during 
the  open  season  for  deer  this  year  42  hunters  were  killed 
and  20  wounded,  which  seems  to  make  hunting  almost  as 
perilous  as  the  streets  of  New  York. 

The  idea  prevails  that  in  order  to  make  a  good  mixture 
of  lime  and  sulphur  for  spraying  a  good  cooking  apparatus 
is  needed.  Is  it  possible  for  the  grower  with  a  few  trees 
to  make  a  satisfactory  mixture? 

Here  we  have  a  hen  report  from  Connecticut :  “Dealers 
are  now  paying  40  cents  for  fresh-laid  eggs  in  this  place. 

1  am  now  getting  about  50  per  cent  from  April  pullets,  which 
is  very  much  better  than  any  of  my  neighbors  report." 

A  life  sentence  for  piracy  is  the  punishment  given  a  ruf¬ 
fian  who  robbed  a  woman  on  a  lake  steamer,  which,  being 
out  of  local  jurisdiction,  was  technically  on  the  high  seas. 
He  doubtless  realizes  t lie  danger  of  making  an  error  in  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Ohio  trolley  line  mentioned  on  page 
779  will  carry  three  bushels  for  10  cents?  They  charge 
25  cents  for  a  single  bushel  or  the  same  for  two  bushels,  but 
on  a  freight  car  will  haul  three  bushels  for  30  cents,  at  the 
rate  of  10  cents  a  bushel. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — The  hydraulic  plant  owned  by  the  Oliver 
Mining  Company,  Norway,  Mich.,  has  been  destroyed  by 
(ire,  which  followed  an  explosion.  The  loss  will  reach 
$500,000.  All  the  machinery  in  the  mines  was  operated 
by  the  plant.  .  .  .  At  a  conference  of  members  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature  at  Topeka  Nov.  30  it  was  decided  to 
push  a  bill  making  pipe  lines  common  carriers.  This  is  a 
movement  in  opposition  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  which 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  Kansas  field.  It  is  proposed  to  com¬ 
pel  the  Standard  to  carry,  for  a  reasonable  consideration, 
oil  to  independent  refineries  to  be  located  within  the  State 
of  Kansas.  The  Standard  has  just  completed  a  pipe  line 
to  Kansas  City,  where  it  has  built  a  big  refinery. 

Dec.  1  the  grand  jury  at  Brook  Haven,  Miss.,  returned  true 
bills  of  indictment  against  Will  'and  Oscar  Franklin.  Will 
Porter  and  Henry  Lofton,  charging  them  with  the  murder 
of  Henry  List,  a  negro  boy,  in  November,  1903.  A  true  bill 
was  also  returned,  charging  Oscar  Franklin  with  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Eli  Ililson  in  December,  1903.  The'se  are  "white- 
cap"  cases,  and  interest  centered  in  their  disposition.  Others 
are  suspected  of  complicity  in  these  killings,  but  those 
mentioned  are  the  only  name's  made  public.  .  .  .  Reports 

from  all  over  Ohio  show  that  the  young  wheat  is  badly 
damaged  by  the  drought.  The  farmers  and  dealers  say 
the  outlook  is  the  most  discouraging  for  years.  In  luck¬ 
ing  County  hundreds  of  wells  have  gone  dry.  Dispatches 
from  all  sections  of  West  Virginia  state  that  the  drought 
which  had  prevailed  since  August  was  ended  by  a  light 
rain  Dec.  2.  The  damage  to  the  Winter  wheat  crop  will, 
it  is  believed,  be  enormous,  the  rain  having  come  too  late. 
Rain  was  reported  Dec.  2  from  one  or  two  places  throughout 
Kentucky,  breaking  the  drought  which  has  prevailed  since 

July  3 . loseph  Kirwin.  who  was  indicted  by  the 

Federal  Grand  Jury  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  a  charge  of  piracy 
on  the  high  seas,  for  the  robbery  of  Mrs.  M.  B.  Sweeting, 
of  Jackson,  Mich.,  on  the  steamer  Western  States,  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sentenced  by  Judge  Swan  to 
life  imprisonment.  Dec.  3.  Kirwin  entered  Mrs.  Sweeting's 
stateroom,  choked  her  and  placed  a  handkerchief  soaked  with 
chloroform  over  her  face.  He  robbed  her  of  $40  in  cash 
and  three  diamond  rings.  Kirwin  two  years  ago  was  ac¬ 
quitted  of  the  charge  of  murdering  Maggie  Snedeger.  in 
Cleveland.  .  .  .  Joseph  I.eiter,  who  has  been  the  central 
figure  for  several  months  in  a  bitter  warfare  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  at  Zeigler,  III.,  and  his  attorney, 
Henry  It.  Platt,  of  Chicago,  have  been  indicted  by  the  Perry 
County  grand  jury,  sitting  at  Pinkneyville,  on  three  counts 
charging  them  with  having  taken  men  under  armed  guard 
through  that  county  without  a  permit  from  the  Governor.  The 
penalty  is  from  one  to  five  years'  imprisonment  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary,  without  the  alternative  of  paying  a  fine.  .  .  . 

Fire  started  in  an  automobile  garage  in  New  York  December 
5,  destroying  or  injuring  41  automobiles,’  and  injuring  10 
persons.  The  fire,  which  was  increased  by  a  series  of  ex¬ 
plosions,  was  caused  by  leaking  gasoline:  damage  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  $250,000.  .  '  .  .  George  W.  Thatcher,  the  Day- 

ton,  O.,  attorney  who  was  indicted  for  the  alleged  forgery 
of  the  name  of  the  late  P.  P.  Mast,  millionaire  manufacturer 
of  agricultural  implements,  to  notes  aggregating  $300,000, 
but  who  escaped  conviction,  was  locked  up  in  jail  Dec.  5  on  a 
charge  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud  people  all  over  the 
United  States.  In  magnitude  the  case  is  similar  to  the 
Chadwick  matter.  Thatcher  was  arrested  by  Postal  In¬ 
spectors  Games  and  Holmes.  They  have  letters  from  people 
who  assert  Thatcher  duped  them  into  parting  with  sums 
of  money  ranging  in  amount  from  five  to  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars.  Most  of  the  complainants  are  poor  people,  men  and 
women,  who  say  Thatcher  promised  them  large  sums  of 
money  from  vast  estates  in  England,  to  which  country  be 
lias  made  several  trips  for  various  heir  associations.  He 
interested  Mast  in  the  Mercer  estate,  and  hundreds  of  others 
as  well.  He  promised  the  heirs  to  recover  Union  Square 
and  contiguous  property  in  New  York.  The  value  placed 
on  this  property  was  $20,000,000.  The  Mercer  estate,  pro¬ 
nounced  mythical,  is  one  of  several  represented  in  allur¬ 
ing  colors  by  Thatcher.  Three  thousand  “heirs"  of  this  one 
estate  gave  Thatcher  from  $5  to  $1,000  each,  it  is  charged. 

The  judgment  of  the  lower  courts  dismissing  the 
complaint  in  the  case  of  the  People,  appellant,  vs.  Bootman  & 
Robinson,  of  New  York,  was  affirmed  at  Albany  Dec.  6  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  State,  through  the  Forest,  Fish 
and  Game  Commission,  brought  suit  against  Jacob  V.  Boot- 
man  and  Howard  It.  Robinson  to  recover  $1,168,315  in  fines 
for  violation  of  the  game  laws  in  having  game  birds  in  their 
possession  out  of  season.  The  defendants  kept  a  large  cold 
storage  warehouse  in  New  York  City,  and  between  May  23 
and  June  1,  1901,  a  large  number  of  game  birds  in  their  pos¬ 
session  were  seized.  In  their  defence  Bootman  &  Robinson 
asserted  that  the  game  birds  came  to  them  from  places  out¬ 
side  the  State,  Indiana  and  Nebraska  in  particular,  and  that 
as  commission  merchants  they  had  a  right  to  keep  the  game 
in  cold  storage  until  the  proper  time  for  marketing  it. 

ADMINISTRATION.— Representative  Boutelle  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  bill  to  make  the  oleomargarine  tax  four  cents 
per  pound,  regardless  of  whether  the  product  is  colored. 
.  .  .  The  annual  report  of  the  General  Superintendent 

of  the  life-saving  service  showed  that  1,061  vessels  were 
assisted,  involving  the  lives  of  3,300  persons  and  a  money 
value  of  nearly  $7,000,000,  only  thirty-four  lives  having 
been  lost.  .  .'  .  The  Postoffice  Department  has  begun 
an  investigation  of  charges  of  improper  political  activity 
against  rural  mail  carriers  made  by  Congressmen.  .  .  . 

Congress  convened  Dec.  6,  and  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
President’s  message.  The  message  is  a  departure  from  the 
usual  form  of  the  President’s  annual  communication  to 
Congress,  in  that  it  is  not  a  complete  review  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Government  for  the  year.  After  a  few  words  urg¬ 
ing  economy  in  expenditures,  the  President  entered  into  a 
long  discussion  of  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor, 
declaring  that  industrialism  is  the  dominant  note  of  mod¬ 
ern  life,  and  that  the  problem  involved  is  second  only  to  the 


intimate  relations  of  family  life.  lie  recognizes  the  right 
of  both  capital  and  labor  to  organize,  and  declares  the  law 
must  be  enforced  against:  all  forms  of  violence.  Discussing 
the  control  of  corporations,  he  says  it  is  difficult  to  have 
patience  with  the  argument  that  they  should  be  left  to  the 
regulation  of  the  State  authority.  Only  Federal  power  is 
considered  adequate.  The  President  favors  legislation  Jo 
prevent  rebates  in  freights  and  to  give  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  power  to  make  rates.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  message  is  devoted  to  the  country's  foreign  policy, 
lie  says  the  nation's  aim  should  be  for  peace  with  righteous¬ 
ness,  but  righteousness  is  more  important  than  peace.  The 
navy  is  declared  to  be  the  glory  of  the  Government,  and 
there  should  be  no  halt  in  the  work  of  its  upbuilding.  The 
position  of  the  country  in  the  Philippines  is  declared  to  la' 
primarily  for  the  good  of  the  Filipinos,  and  the  hope  is 
expressed  that  the  islands  will  ultimately  come  into  the 
same  relations  that  now  exist  between  this  country  and 
Cuba.  The  President  strongly  urges  improvements  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  a  view  to  making  it  the  model  city  of  America. 
He  suggests  an  investigation  of  housing  conditions  and  a 
compulsory  education  law.  He  remarks  on  the  difficulty 
that  exists  in  securing  in  other  nations  the  observance  of 
principles  which  here  we  regard  as  axiomatic,  and  announces 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  insist  firmly  on  the  rights  of 
our  citizens  without  regard  to  their  creed  or  race.  lie 
then  says:  "It  has  proved  very  difficult  to  secure  from 
Russia  the  right  for  our  Jewish  fellow  citizens  to  receive 
passports  and  travel  through  Russian  territory.  Such  con¬ 
duct  is  not  only  unjust  and  irritating  toward  us,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  see  its  wisdom  from  a  Russian  standpoint.” 

GENERAL  FOREIGN  NEWS. — Rear  Admiral  Charles  II. 
Davis  will  be  the  American  representative  on  the  North 
Sea  Court  of  Inquiry.  Rear  Admiral  Davis  is  a  native  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  is  in  his  sixtieth  year.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy  at"  Annapolis  in  1864  and 
rose  rank  by  rank  until  he  became  a  rear  admiral  this 
year.  He  has  served  on  various  stations  and  duties,  espe¬ 
cially  in  connection  with  expeditions  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  difference  of  longitude  by  the  use  of  submarine 
telegraph  cables.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Naval  Ob¬ 
servatory  in  1897-'98,  and  again  after  the  war  with  Spain 
until  1903.  In  the  Spanish- American  War  he  commanded 
the  Dixie.  Ilis  most  recent  command  was  of  the  Alabama. 
He  is  the  author  of  several  works  on  the  scientific  matters 
in  which  he  is  Interested  and  of  a  life  of  his  father,  who 
was  also  Rear  Admiral  Charles  Henry  Davis,  whose  work 
was  notable  in  connection  with  the  Nautical  Almanac.  The 
list  of  admirals  chosen  to  serve  on  the  international  com¬ 
mission  is  as  follows:  Great  Britain — Admiral  Sir  Lewis 
A.  Beaumont:  Russia — Admiral  Kaznakoff  :  France — Admiral 
Fournier:  United  States— Rear  Admiral  Charles  II.  Davis; 
Austria- — Admiral  von  Spaun  (in  case  the  other  admirals 
are  unable  to  agree  on  a  fifth  member). 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  thirty-ninth  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
at  Des  Moines  December  13-16. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  held  at  Chillicothe,  O.,  December  20-22;  sec¬ 
retary,  E.  M.  Woodard,  Kirtland,  O. 

The  thirty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Topeka  Dec.  27-29 ; 
secretary,  Win.  II.  Barnes,  State  House,  Topeka,  Kan. 

The  Pennsylvania  I.ive  Stock  Breeders’  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Harrisburg  January  25  and 
26,  beginning  the  evening  of  the  25th.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  meets  the  24th  and  25th.  The 
secretary  of  the  Breeders'  Association  is  E.  S.  Bayard,  East 
End,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCE  WITH  FARM  LABOR— At  first  I  em¬ 
ployed  single  men — soon  quit  that,  and  built  nice  little 
comfortable  houses  with  a  good-sized  lot  for  garden,  fruit 
trees,  etc.,  and  employed  married  men  only,  who  live  in 
them,  making  a  perfect  little  home  for  their  families. 
The  houses  are  kept  in  good  condition,  well  painted,  fences 
whitewashed,  etc.  I  give  the  women  folks  one-third  of 
the  poultry,  eggs,  etc.,  they  raise.  I  furnish  everything — 
each  family  has  two  to  four  quarts  of  good  Jersey  milk  daily, 
a  good  fat  hog  each  Winter,  with  an  occasional  beef  di¬ 
vided  up;  more  or  less  wood,  and  all  the  potatoes  they 
want.  In  addition  to  the  above  I  pay  them  $300  to  $350  per 
year.  I  require  first-class  farm  men  in  every  particular,  and 
if  satisfactory  to  me  they  remain  generally  three  to  10 
years,  and  1  have  never  had  a  man  who  would  not  gladly 
take  his  job  again  if  wanted.  Some  of  my  men  who  saved 
their  money,  now  own  and  live  on  their  own  farms.  One 
in  particular  I  remember,  who  worked  for  me  seven  years. 
His  wife(  no  children)  did  laundry  work.  They  saved  $260 
to  $270  per  year;  now  have  a  nice  farm  all  stocked  and 
paid  for.  Some  of  my  men  have  had  steady  work  in  Chicago 
at  $2  per  day,  and  they  prefer  my  employment:  say  they 
can  save  money  here,  not  in  the  city.  These  conditions  prove 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  I  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
or  keeping  the  best  of  farm  labor.  Illinois  farmer. 

SELLING  TENNESSEE  PRODUCTS.— The  farm  products 
of  east  Tennessee  consist  of  all  kinds  of  stock,  wheat,  oats 
and  corn  ;  no  cotton  in  upper  east  Tennessee.  Wheat  is  never 
shipped  except  to  Bristol,  30  miles,  and  Knoxville,  100  miles. 
Freight  charges  are  from  $14  to  $20  per  car.  Cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  are  shipped  in  carload  lots  to  Warrenton,  Va., 
Richmond,  Washington  and  Baltimore,  Chambersburg  and 
Lancaster,  Pa.  Freight  rates  range  from  $60  to  $75  per  car 
to  the  different  points  mentioned.  Poultry  and  eggs  are 
shipped  in  large  quantities  to  New  York,  Washington,  Rich¬ 
mond  and  Atlanta.  Express  and  commission  on  eggs  to  any 
of  these  points  t is  about  throe  cents  per  dozen.  Chickens 
from  2%  to  three  cents  per  pound.  There  are  special  cars 
run  to  pick  up  chickens  and  eggs  at  way  stations  and  run 
to  New  York  in  carload  lots,  but  I  know  nothing  of  the 
charges.  No  corn  or  oats  are  shipped;  not  enough  raised 
to  supply  home  demand.  J.  M.  M. 

Telford,  Tenn. 
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2-3 . Ira  . Cayuga. 

2-3 . Pulaski  . Oswego. 

4-5 . Parish  . Oswego. 

4-5 . Voorheesville  . Albany. 

6-7 . Wolcott  . Wayne. 

6-7 . Belleville  . lefferson. 

6  . Esperance  . Schoharie. 

7  . Gallupville  . Schoharie. 

9-10 . Williamson  . Wayne. 

9-10 . Adams  Centre  . ...Jefferson. 

9  . Franklinton  . Schoharie. 

10  . Preston  Hollow  . Albany. 

10-11 . Geneva,  State  Fruit  Growers'  Association 

10-12 . Webster  . Monroe. 


11-12 . 

11 . 

. Oak  Dili  . 

.  . . .  Greene. 

12 . 

1 3-14 . 

. Macedon  Centre  .. 

13-14 . 

13-14 . 

. Windham  . 

16-17 . 

1 6-17 . 

. Hammond  . 

16-17.  . 

IS . 

18-19 . 

. Morristown  . 

....St.  Lawrence. 

18-1  9 

19 . 

19-20.  .  . 

.  Madrid 

20 . 

20-21 . 

. Gouverneur  . 

....St.  Lawrence. 

20-2 1 . 

21 . 

. l’endlcfon  . 

.  . . .  Niagara. 

23-24 . 

. Bowmansville  .... 

. .  . .  Erie. 

23-24 . 

24 

25 
25 


2  l  - 

27- 

30 

30 


. Andes  . Delaware. 

. Downsville  . Delaware. 

..Rochester,  Western  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society 

. Massena  . St.  Lawrence. 

. Liberty  . Sullivan. 

. Hanover  Centre  . Chautauqua. 

. Lawrenceville  . St.  Lawrence. 

. Monticello  . Sullivan. 

. Frewsburg  . <  'hautauqua. 

. Sherman  . Chautauqua. 

■31 . North  Bangor  . Franklin. 

30  . Otisville  . Orange. 

31  . Bullville  . Orange. 


23. 

25. 
20 . 
20. 

26. 
26 . 
28. 

•  28. 
28. 
-31  . 


SOUTHERN  OHIO  NOTE. — I  have  425  lambs  in  the  barn 
and  lots,  sorted  two  days  ago  into  three  lots;  130  weighing 
65  pounds  average.  198  averaging  51  pounds,  98  averaging 
41  pounds.  It  will  probably  be  May  1  before  all  of  them 
are  gone  from  the  farm.  1  liave  a  fine  lot  of  Alfalfa  hay.  as 
good  corn  in  quality  as  I  ever  had.  and  fodder  of  the  finest 
quality.  These  three  products  will  be  expected  to  put  the 
lambs  in  market  condition,  excepting  possibly  a  quantity 
of  rye  pasture  in  the  Spring.  Since  sowing  the  rye  it  has 
been  so  dry  that  it.  is  all  it  can  do  to  live.  Without  the 
tubular  well  put  down  last  Summer  I  could  not  feed  lambs 
at  all  this  Winter.  JOHN  M.  JAMISON. 


Crops  have  been  good,  excepting  potatoes,  which  rotted 
badly.  Prices  range  for  pork  from  $7  to  $7.50  per  100 
pounds.  Fresh  eggs  bring  35  to  40  cents  per  dozen.  With 
some  dissatisfaction  with  the  price  of  cream  paid  patrons.  I 
think  as  a  rule  farmers  are  satisfied  with  life,  with  their 
barns  full  of  hay  and  silos  bursting,  sleek-looking  stock.  I 
don't  see  where  the  cause  for  complaint  can  come  from. 
For  an  outsider  to  come  in  here,  I  think  there  is  every 
encouragement  to  make  a  good  living.  Of  course  these  New 
England  farms  are  rough,  and  stony,  but  they  are  not  so 
all  over  the  State,  and  neighbors  are  near,  churches,  schools, 
stores,  and  two  fairly  good  markets  for  farm  produce; 
New  Hartford  five  miles  off  and  Winsted  seven  miles.  Of 
course  working  the  land  here  would  not  be  like  working 
prairie  soil,  or  some  of  the  land  in  other  States,  but  it  af¬ 
fords  one  a  very  good  living,  and  is  much  better  than  work¬ 
ing  in  the  over-crowded  cities.  There  are  a  number  of  good 
farms  for  sale  here,  from  $10  to  $15  an  acre.  On  the  hills 
which  surround  our  valley  there  are  some  excellent  grazing 
farms  that  could  be  bought  cheap.  r.  l.  n.  h. 

Barkliamsted,  Conn. 

PRODUCTS,  PRICES  AND  TRADE.— Commencing  Decem¬ 
ber  12  the  freight  rate  on  grain  from  Chicago  east  was  ad¬ 
vanced  one  cent  per  100  pounds.  .  .  At  the  London 

sheepskin  sales,  December  2,  about  100,000  hides  were  sold, 
most  of  them  bringing  a  trifle  over  previous  sales. 

Italy  is  becoming  an  increasingly  good  customer  of  this 
country,  our  exports  for  the  last  reported  year  being  $35,- 
032,680.  Some  of  the  items  were:  Cotton  goods,  $19,821.- 
681;  mineral  oils,  $1,710,248;  tobacco,  $3,767,394,  and  bi¬ 
cycles,  $48,221.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the  increased  prices  of 

wool,  all  sorts  of  substitutes  are  in  heavy  demand.  There 
is  a  great  boom  in  woolen  rags  used  in  making  shoddy,  and 
dealers  in  noils,  combings,  etc.,  are  doing  more  than  ever 
before.  .  .  .  Turpentine  is  steadily  rising.  Business 
here  has  been  heavy  at  above  50  cents  per  gallon,  and 
southern  markets  are  very  firm.  .  .  .  The  visible  supply 

of  coffee  is  considerably  decreased.  The  Brazil  crop  is  light', 
and  one  concern  seems  to  have  bought  about  all  available  of 
the  lower  grades.  .  .  .  The  steel  trade  is  very  active, 

railroads  and  manufacturers  having  placed  large  contracts. 
Further  advances  are  expected  in  sheet  and  tin  plate  bars 
and  billets.  .  .  .  During  the  week  wheat  advanced  two 

cents,  on  account  of  reports  of  serious  rust  damage  in  South 
America.  Flour  made  another  slight  advance,  but  there  is 
no  active  buying.  ...  On  account  of  the  light  catch 
of  codfish  on  the  eastern  coast,  a  number  of  carloads  have 
been  shipped  to  New  England  from  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
Bering  Sea  cod  are  said  to  be  of  fine  quality.  .  .  40.- 

000  bushels  of  Oregon  wheat,  shipped  to  Antwerp,  Belgium, 
some  time  ago,  have  been  bought  by  millers  in  this  country, 
and  will  be  brought  back  for  flouring  purposes. 


SEND  TO-DAY 


When  you  build  or  repair  you  want 
the  roof  that  will  give  you  the  best  service 
for  the  least  money.  That’s  why  we  want  to  tell 
you  more  about 

PAROID  ROOFING 

Contains  No  Tar.  Slate  Color. 

Economical  in  cost,  easy  to  put  on,  durable  and  satisfactory.  Each  roll 
contains  a  complete  roofing  kit.  Don’t  take  an  imitation.  If  your 
dealer  hasn’t  Paroid,  send  to  us.  At  any  rate 

Send  To-Day  for  Free  Sample  and  Book  on 
"Building  Economy.” 


Last  year  field  trials  were  made  for  me, 
by  i,ooo  farmers,  on  fertilizing  crops  with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


(The  Standard  Fertilizer) 


These  trials  show  that  the  yield 
can  be  increased  enormously 
by  using  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a 
top  dressing. 

I  want  i,ooo  farmers  to  make 
trials  for  me  this  year  on  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  wheat  fields.  I 
will  supply  the  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Absolutely  Free, 

if  the  farmer  will  pay  transpor¬ 
tation  charges.  The  increase  in 
grain  and  straw  will  return  this 
outlay  many  times  over. 

If  you  cannot  make  the  expe¬ 
riment,  &*  least  send  for  my  bul¬ 
letin,  “Food  for  Plants,”  con¬ 
taining  most  valuahle  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  use  and  value  of 
fertilizers.  Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  POST  CARD. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS, Room  148 

12-16  John  Street,  New  York. 
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l  Woman  and  Home 


From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  DUEL. 

The  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Side  by  side  on  the  table  sat. ; 

'T  was  half-past  twelve,  and  what  do  you 
think? 

Neither  of  them  had  slept  a  wink  ! 

And  the  old  Dutch  clock  and  Chinese  plate 
Seemed  to  know  as  sure  as  fate, 

There  was  going  to  he  an  awful  spat. 

(I  wasn't  there — I  simply  state 

What  was  told  to  me  by  the  Chinese  plate.) 

The  gingham  dog  went  “bow-wow-wow  !” 

And  the  calico  cat  replied  ‘meow!” 

And  the  air  was  streaked  for  an  hour  or  so 
With  fragments  of  gingham  and  calico, 

While  the  old  Dutch  clock  in  the  chimney 
place 

Up  with  its  hands  before  its  face, 

For  it  always  dreaded  a  family  row  ! 

(Now  mind,  I'm  simply  telling  you 
AVhat.  t be  old  Dutch  clock  declares  is  true.) 

The  Chinese  plate  looked  very  blue 
And  wailed:  “Oh,  dear!  what  shall  we  do?” 
But  the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat 
Wallowed  this  way  and  tumbled  that 
And  utilized  every  tooth  and  claw 
In  the  awfullest  way  you  ever  saw — 

And,  oh  !  how  the  gingham  and  calico  flew ! 
(Don't  think  that  I  exaggerate — • 

I  got  my  news  from  the  Chinese  plate.) 

Next  morning  where  the  two  had  sat 
They  found  no  trace  of  the  dog  or  cat ! 

And  some  folks  think  unto  this  day 
That  burglars  stole  that  pair  away: 

But  the  truth  about  that  cat  and  pup 
Is  that  they  ate  each  other  up — 

Now,  what  do  you  really  think  of  that? 

(The  old  Dutch  clock  it  told  me  so, 

And  that  is  how  I  came  to  know.) 

— Eugene  Field. 

* 

A  stitch  ripper  is  a  convenient  little 
tool  for  the  work  basket;  it  looks  like  a 
combination  of  scissors  and  knife,  pulling 
out  stitches  without  the  risk  of  cutting 
the  fabric.  It  costs  from  25  to  50  cents, 

according  to  the  style  of  handle. 

* 

Mock  mince  pie  is  a  familiar  economy, 
and  now  we  hear  of  mock  pumpkin  pie, 
which  is  a  convenient  substitute  when  the 
pumpkin  crop  fails.  Grate  sweet  apples, 
add  milk,  sugar,  ginger  and  cinnamon,  and 
one  egg  for  each  pie.  Make  the  filling  of 
the  same  consistency  as  pumpkin,  and 
bake  just  like  it. 

* 

Several  readers  have  given  their  expe¬ 
rience  in  mixing  fruit  for  preserve  or  jelly. 
Among  the  combinations  tested  crab  apple 
and  wild  grapes  proved  especially  good. 
The  two  fruits  should  be  cooked  together, 
and  made  like  any  other  jelly.  The  pro¬ 
portion  may  be  whatever  is  most  conven¬ 
ient;  half  and  half,  or  one-third  grapes  to 

two-thirds  apples,  will  be  found  excellent. 

* 

Rice  pudding  made  as  follows  is  very 
highly  recommended:  Put  a  quart  of  milk 
in  the  double  boiler,  and  add  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  rice;  let  it  cook  slowly  until 
the  rice  is  swollen  and  soft.  Then  put 
rice  and  milk  in  a  baking  dish,  adding 
half  a  can  of  condensed  milk,  well  stirred 
in.  If  desired  more  sugar  may  be  added, 
but  the  condensed  milk  makes  the  pudding 
quite  sweet  enough  for  most  palates. 
Flavor  with  nutmeg  if  desired,  and  bake 
until  browned  on  top.  The  condensed  milk 
makes  the  pudding  rich  and  creamy.  Tap¬ 
ioca  pudding  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
with  one  cupful  of  tapioca  slowly  cooked 
in  the  quart  of  milk,  to  which  half  a  can 

of  condensed  milk  is  later  added. 

* 

There  is  one  Thanksgiving  Day  cus¬ 
tom,  apparently  on  the  increase  in  our 
locality,  which  we  think  might  well  be  re¬ 
strained  or  abolished,  and  that  is  organ¬ 
ized  begging  by  masquerading  children. 
Years  ago  the  children  would  disguise 
themselves  with  masks  and  comic  cos¬ 
tumes,  and,  blowing  horns,  would  visit 
their  neighbors,  offering  a  basket  to  re¬ 
ceive  gifts  of  cake  or  apples.  Now,  in 
some  places,  they  go  about  in  droves,  visit¬ 
ing  total  strangers,  and  even  stopping  peo¬ 
ple  on  the  street  to  ask  for  money.  Such 


children  are  a  public  nuisance,  and  their 
impudent  begging  is  thoroughly  demoral¬ 
izing,  for  as  a  rule  they  do  not  come 
from  needy  homes.  We  do  not  know  how 
this  custom  originated ;  perhaps  it  is  a 
variation  of  the  Old  World’s  Christmas 
mummers,  engrafted  upon  the  American 

holiday.  . 

>.  * 

Here  is  one  woman’s  formula  for  mak¬ 
ing  starch :  Three  parts  water  to  one  part 
starch.  Dissolve  starch  in  a  little  cold 
water,  put  three  parts  on  stove  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  piece  of  borax  (powdered  will  do  just 
as  well),  let  the  water  come  to  scalding 
point.  While  water  is  heating,  scrape  a 
little  white  wax  in  the  starch  as  fine  as 
possible;  into  the  hot  water  pour  the 
starch  very  slowly,  stirring  all  the  time. 
If  put  in  too  quickly  starch  will  be  boiled, 
thus  spoiled ;  then  put  a  small  piece  of 
white  soap  into  the  starch  and  whip  until 
a  good  froth  of  soap  lather  is  formed  on 
top.  Dip  the  articles  to  be  ironed,  and 
rub;  repeat  two  or  three  times;  fold  to¬ 
gether;  leave  them  alone  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore  ironing.  When  ironing  a  small  bowl 
of  water  with  a  little  rag  should  be  placed 
handy  to  dampen  the  article  as  needed,  and 
a  large  dry  cloth  whenever  drying  is  de¬ 
sired.  Irons  should  never  be  washed,  but 
rubbed  clean  with  a  piece  of  pumice  stone 
and  white  wax  on  a  piece  of  rag  if  any¬ 
thing  adheres  during  ironing.  They  can 
also  be  cleaned  by  an  occasional  rubbing 
with  kerosene. 

* 

Dr.  TI.  W.  Wiley,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  telling  us  many 
weird  and  disquieting  facts  about  adulter¬ 
ated  food  lately.  On  the  whole,  the  most 
cheerful  thing  brought  to  light  is  the  fact 
that  all  the  pate-de-foie-gras  analyzed 
proved  to  be  veal,  which  relieves  us  from 
any  anxiety  concerning  the  poor  bilious 
geese  whose  engorged  livers  are  supposed 
to  form  the  basis  of  that  delicacy.  Dr. 
Wiley  attacked  the  use  of  preservatives 
and  antiseptics  in  food  products,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  “stood  as  the  champion  of 
the  poor  overworked  stomachs  of  man¬ 
kind.”  “I  stand  as  the  advocate  of  light¬ 
er  work,  less  hours,  and  more  pay  for  the 
stomachs,”  repeated  the  doctor.  He  then 
explained  that  there  were  three  ways, 
desiccation,  canning,  and  cold  storage,  in 
which  food  could  lie  preserved.  Among 
the  strange  stuffs  that  had  recently  come 
to  his  attention,  Dr.  Wiley  said  that  a 
cargo  of  broken  eggs  from  China  was  the 
latest.  According  to  the  Government  ex¬ 
perts,  these  eggs  are  gathered  in  China, 
broken  and  mixed  with  five  or  six  pounds 
of  boracic  acid  to  the  one  hundred  pounds 
of  liquid  eggs,  and  shipped  to  this  country. 
Dr.  Wiley  declared  that  Chinese  broken 
eggs  were  in  great  demand  and  were 
used  by  the  most  prominent  caterers  in 
making  fancy  cakes.  “We  don’t  need  to 
go  to  China  for  eggs,”  continued  the  doc¬ 
tor,  “and  I  don’t  propose  that  a  lot  of  peo¬ 


ple  shall  unconsciously  eat  a  lot  of  borax 
that  they  don’t  need  and  want  without 
their  knowing  it.  After  that,  if  people 
with  their  eyes  open  want  to  satisfy  their 
tastes  with  green  or  blue  cake  or  any  other 
chromatic  taste  they  may  do  so.’” 

Home-Corned  Beef. 

Here  is  an  old  home  recipe  for  corning 
beef,  which  will  be  especially  useful  to 
those  who  kill  their  own  beef  cattle  as 
well  as  pork.  To  every  hundred  pounds 
of  beef  take  nine  pounds  of  salt,  four 
pounds  of  sugar  or  two  quarts  of  good 
molasses,  two  ounces  of  soda,  one  ounce 
of  saltpeter,  and  just  enough  water  to 
cover  the  meat — about  four  or  five  gallons. 
Strew  some  salt  over  the  bottom  of  a  bar¬ 
rel ;  mix  about  half  the  amount  of  salt 
given  with  half  the  given  amount  of  sugar 
or  molasses,  and  rub  each  piece  of  meat 
thoroughly  with  it  before  placing  it  in  the 
barrel.  Dissolve  the  saltpeter  and  soda  to 
getlier  in  hot  water,  add  the  remainder  of 
the  salt  and  sugar  and  about  four  or  five 
gallons  of  cold  water.  Pour  this  over  the 
meat.  Place  a  board  on  top  of  the  meat, 
with  a  weight  heavy  enough  to  keep  it 
under  the  brine.  It  may  be  kept  an  indefi¬ 
nite  time  in  the  brine,  but  is  salt  enough 
to  cook  after  five  or  six  days’  corning. 

Spiced  corned  beef  is  made  as  follows, 
the  recipe  being  an  old  one,  we  think  of 
German  origin:  Rub  twelve  pounds  of  a 
round  of  beef  with  half  a  pound  of  coarse 
sugar.  Let  it  stand  for  two  days,  turning 
it  two  or  three  times.  Take  a  large  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  mace,  a  teaspoonful  of  black 
pepper,  two  of  cloves,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  cayenne,  one  small  grated  nutmeg,  two 
ounces  of  juniper  berries  and  one-half 
ounce  of  saltpeter.  Stir  all  these  season¬ 
ings  together,  adding  a  teaspoon ful  of 
sugar  and  rub  the  mixture  thoroughly  into 
the  meat  and  all  over  it.  Then  let  it  stand 
for  three  days  longer.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  rub  half  a  pound  of  fine  salt  into  the 
meat.  Finally,  let  it  stand  for  twelve 
days,  rubbing  the  meat  and  turning  it 
daily.  If  it  is  to  he  cooked  immediately 
and  not  dried,  wash  it,  but  do  not  soak  it. 
Lay  it  in  a  pot  that  just  fits  it,  and  pour 
over  it  a  quart  and  a  half  of  water.  When 
it  comes  to  the  boiling  point  skim  it  care¬ 
fully,  add  a  carrot,  a  small  onion,  a  bay 
leaf  and  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley.  Let  it 
simmer  very  gently  for  four  and  a  half 
hours.  Take  it  from  the  fire,  put  it  undes 
a  heavy  weight  and  let  it  cool  in  the  liquid 
in  which  it  was  cooked.  Serve  in  thin 
slices  when  perfectly  cold. 

Baked  Vicar  of  Witikfield  Pears. 

On  our  place  in  Hudson  two  or  three 
old  trees  of  this  variety  bore  enough  fruit 
to  let  us  enjoy  the  luxury  of  having  them 
baked.  They  are  delicious,  and  no  other 
seems  quite  to  equal  this  sort  for  that 
purpose.  They  should  not  be  peeled,  but 
each  pear  should  be  cut  in  two,  the  cores 
gouged  out,  and  the  cavities  filled  with 
sugar,  and  laid  in  shallow  pie  pans  half 
filled  with  water,  and  baked  for  two  to 
four  hours,  the  supply  of  water  being  kept 
up.  Even  if  granulated  sugar  is  used  the 
pears  become  dull  red,  or  pink,  in  color, 
but  the  flavor  will  be  so  fine  that  none  will 
go  to  waste,  and  everybody  will  call  for 
more.  Has  that  old  favorite,  Flemish 
Beauty,  entirely  gone  out  of  the  market? 
No  other  pear  can  approach  it  for  canning 
purposes.  When  the  jar  is  opened  the 
fragrance  fills  the  house,  and  the  eating  of 
them  is  a  never-to-be-forgotten  experience. 

J.  y.  p. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  fully  endorse  this  opinion 
of  the  Vicar  for  baking,  but  we  prefer  to 
peel  the  pears  and  bake  them  whole,  put¬ 
ting  them  in  a  deep  crock,  with  a  lid.  and 
baking  for  four  hours  or  longer,  in  sweet¬ 
ened  water  (not  a  heavy  syrup).  Both 
pears  and  syrup  become  a  handsome  deep 
red. 


FREE 


SEND  FOR  IT. 

A  new  “Royal  Baker  and  Pastry  Cook.”  A  col¬ 
lection  of  the  best  practical  receipts  for  every  day 
American  cookery.  Revised  edition,  with  ample 
notes,  comments  and  directions.  Ask  lor  the  new 
edition. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Factory 
Prices. 

We  sliip  direct  to  the  user 
from  ourown  fac¬ 
tory  on 

360 
Days 
Approval 

Saving  you  all  dealers’ 
K.i.m.iw  sic.i  k.u  go  ancj  nfiddlemeu’s  profits. 
We  pay  the  freight  and  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion  under  $20,000  bond. 

Kalamazoo 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

both  steel  and  cast-iron;  new  patterns,  large 
square  ovens,  guaranteed  firo  hacks.  Shipped 
blacked  and  polished  ready  for  use.  If  not 
satisfactory  in  every  way,  send  it  back  and 
we  refund  every  cent  paid  us.  We  are  actual  manu¬ 
facturers,  not  simply  jobbers — the 
only  manufacturers  of  stoves  in 
the  world  selling  exclusively  to  the 
user  direct.  Send  postal  for  ap 
proval  offer  and  catalogue  No.  114  . 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  MFRS., 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  fit  all  our  ranget  and  cook  etovea  with  our 
imttnt  oven  thermometer  which  make*  baking  eaey! 


GOLD  COIN 

Stoves  and  Ranges 

at  W  holesale  Prices, 

To  introduce  this  well  known 
line  in  your  town,  or  where 
they  are  not  now 
sold,  we  will  send 
on  approval, 
freight  p'Cpaid, 
securely  crated, 
nicely  blacked, 
ready  to  set  up  a 
<i  O  1. 1)  COIN 
KtNCE  orHeat- 
ingstovo  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  This 
line  has  been  man 
ufactured  for  over 
„  forty  years  and 

this  fact  aiono  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to 

their  value  Write  to-day  for  illustrated  catalog  and 
wholesale  prices.  Gold  Coin  Stove  Co.,  Troy,  N.Y. 


<$*  s' 


Then  they’re  not 
iA  HOOD’S.  Jr  J 

HOOD  RUBBERS 

HOOP\ 

TRADE  (RUBBtg company)  MARK) 
BOSTON 

NOT  MADElSYA  TRUST 

/F  yOL/  CF/V/VOT  C£T  Trt£S£ 

BB/fS  BBOA/rOi/fiBBMBB-tyB/rBt/S) 


TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS  A  SPECIALTY 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MAKE 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICES. 

STANDARD  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRIC  CO., 

MILWAUKEE,  W1S. 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  TOUR  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 

Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
ta Iking  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line. 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Free. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC,  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn,,  U.  S.  A. 

How  to  Organize 

A  Farmers’  Telephone  Co. 

We  have  published  a  very  in¬ 
structive  telephone  book  espeo- 
cially  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  know  ALL  about  telephone 
matters.  It  tells  how  to  organ¬ 
ize,  how  to  build  the  lines; 
about  different  types  of  ’phones, 
construction;  gives  by-laws,  and 
constitutions;  in  faot  it  is  a  tele¬ 
phone  encyclopedia  every  farm¬ 
er  should  have.  We  send  it  free 
if  you  mention  this  paper.  Ask 
for  Book  F-  102,  “Telephone  Facts 
for  Farmers.”  You  will  get  it  by  return 
mail.  Address  nearest  office. 

Stromberg -Carlson  Tel.  Mfg.  Co. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.—  Chicago,  III. 
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Mrs  Rodney’s  Blue  Monday. 

It  did  not  seem  like  a  blue  Monday. 
I  he  sun  shone  brightly  into  the  dining 
room,  and  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodney 
looked  happy  and  care  free.  They  chat¬ 
ted  in  a  leisurely  way.  Then  Tom  looked 
over  the  last  night’s  paper  while  his  wife 
cleared  the  table,  and  then  put  on  his  coat 
and  hat,  kissed  his  wife,  and  started  for 
the  station  to  catch  his  train.  Alice  stood 
watching  him  till  he  disappeared  from 
view.  1  he  happy  smile  on  her  face  gave 
place  to  an  anxious  pucker. 

“Oh,  dear!”  she  sighed,  “I  wish  Tom 
had  thought  to  put  on  the  wash  water,  and 
he  never  remembered  to  shovel  a  path 


for  the  clothes-line — and  he  had  plenty  of 
time.  I  hated  to  ask  him.  He  ought  to 
have  thought  of  it  himself.”  There  was  a 
little  feeling  of  resentment  toward  her 
husband.  “Well,  I  shall  have  to  do  it  all 
myself.” 

She  put  the  boiler  on  the  stove  and 
fdled  it  laboriously  with  water.  She  was 
not  strong,  and  so  she  did  not  fill  the  pail 
full  and  it  took  her  a  good  while  to  do  it. 
While  the  water  was  heating,  she  took  the 
snow  shovel,  and,  feeling  very  much 
abused,  dug  a  path  for  the  clothes-line. 
Fortunately  the  snow  was  light,  but  even 
so,  after  she  had  put  up  the  line  she  felt 
very  tired  and  her  back  ached.  She  had 
to  make  two  trips  to  the  cellar  to  get  the 
tubs,  and  then  there  was  the  water  to  dip 
out  of  the  boiler. 

Mrs.  Rodney  had  not  been  married  long, 
and  she  was  not  used  to  housework,  so  it 
was  after  12  o’clock  when  the  washing 
was  at  last  ready  to  put  out.  She  was 
too  tired  to  eat,  and  so  she  made  herself 
a  cup  of  cocoa,  and  after  drinking  it  went 
out  to  hang  the  clothes  on  the  line.  By 
one  o’clock  she  had  the  tubs  carried  back 
to  the  cellar  and  the  wash  bench,  boiler 
and  wringer  put  away.  The  breakfast 
dishes  were  still  waiting  to  be  washed,  and 
she  gave  her  attention  to  them  next.  Then 
there  was  sweeping  and  bed  making  to  do, 
and  plants  to  water,  and  a  little  dusting. 
She  had  planned  quite  an  elaborate  sup¬ 
per,  and  she  had  begun  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  it  when  a  sudden  feeling  of  faint¬ 
ness  warned  her  that  she  had  reached  her 
limit  of  endurance.  She  lay  on  the  couch 
half  an  hour,  till  she  felt  better,  then 
went  doggedly  to  work  getting  supper. 
Her  back  was  lame,  and  her  head  ached 
wretchedly.  When  supper  was  ready,  she 
went  out  and  took  in  the  clothes,  and  by 
that  time  Tom  came  home. 

Now  all  day  long  Alice’s  resentment 
and  her  abused  feelings  had  increased. 
She  said  no  word  about  being  tired,  but 
she  was  silent  and  gloomy,  and  before 
-supper  was  over  she  spoke  crossly  and 
said  several  hateful  things.  Tom  evi¬ 
dently  thought  it  best  to  get  out  of  the 
way  till  the  storm  was  over,  and  he  went 
into  the  sitting  room  and  buried  himself 
in  a  book.  As  soon  as  she  could,  Alice 
went  to  bed,  explaining  to  Tom  that  her 
head  ached.  At  breakfast  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  there  was  a  slight  constraint  between 
them,  which  both  tried  to  ignore.  After 
Tom  had  gone,  Alice  sank  into  a  chair 
and  cried  a  little.  Then  she  sat  up  in  a 
very  determined  manner  and  wiped  her 
eyes. 

“Now,”  sire  said  aloud,  “I’m  just  going 
to  think  it  all  out  before  I  do  another 
thing.  It  is  perfectly  dreadful  to  go  or 
this  way  every  Monday.  And  it  gets 
worse,  too.  I  never  was  so  downright 
cross  to  Tom  before.  We’ll  be  quarreling 


in  a  month,  if  it  keeps  on.  How  hurt  he 
looked  when  I  was  so  cross !  He  had  no 
idea  what  was  the  matter,  poor  boy,  and 
there  I  had  been  feeling  hard  toward  him 
all  day.  I  was  obstinate  and  horrid  and 
wouldn’t  ask  him  to  help  me.  He’d  have 
done  all  that  lifting  and  hard  work  in  a 
quarter  the  time  it  took  me,  and  it 
wouldn’t  have  tired  him  a  bit.  But  I 
wouldn’t  ask  him,  and  did  it  myself,  and 
then  took  my  spite  out  on  him  at  night 
by  being  hateful  and  snappish.  I’ll  try  a 
different  way  next  week  and  see  if  it 
works  better.  Yes,  and  I’ll  go  and  see 
Mrs.  Randall.  She  always  has  her  wash¬ 
ing  out  by  nine  o’clock,  and  she  has  a 
big  family,  too.  I’ll  find  out  how  she  does 
it.” 

“Why,  how  early  we  are !”  exclaimed 
Tom  the  next  Monday  morning  when  he 
came  down  stairs. 

“Yes,”  said  Alice  smiling;  “I  set  the 
alarm  clock  half  an  hour  ahead.  It  is 
washing  day,  and  I  want  you  to  do  a  few 
things  to  help  me  before  you  go.” 

“All  right,”  said  Tom  cheerfully.  “What 
shall  I  do  first?” 

“If  you  could  put  the  boiler  on — ” 

Tom  dashed  into  the  back  room  to  get 
it  before  she  could  finish  her  sentence. 
She  was  greatly  relieved.  What  if  he  had 
refused,  or  had  said  hateful  things  as 
some  men  did? 

He  filled  the  boiler  and  put  it  on  the 
stove,  then  filled  the  tank  and  the  tea¬ 
kettle.  “Now  what?”  he  questioned. 

“The  tubs—” 

Tom  was  on  the  way  to  the  cellar, 
whistling  as  he  went.  He  brought  in  the 
wash  bench  and  placed  the  tubs  and  fas¬ 
tened  on  the  wringer.  Then  he  suddenly 
disappeared,  and  Alice,  glancing  from  the 
window,  saw  him  shoveling  a  path,  for  it 
had  snowed  two  days  before.  Just  as  he 
finished  pulling  the  clothes-line  tight, 
Alice  went  to  the  door  to  call  him  to 
breakfast. 

“That  aid  me  good,”  he  said,  as  they 
sat  down  to  the  table.  “I  haven’t  had 
such  an  appetite  for  a  month.  If  I  could 
take  that  amount  of  exercise  every  morn¬ 
ing  it  would  do  me  a  world  of  good.”  His 
eyes  were  bright  and  his  face  had  a  ruddy 
color. 

Alice  rose  from  the  table  quite  promptly. 
“Now  if  you  could  empty  the  boiler  into 
the  tubs  and  then  fill  it  again,’  ’she  said, 
“I  won’t  bother  you  any  more.” 

“Bother !”  he  returned  scornfully.  “Fid¬ 
dlesticks  !  It’s  too  hard  work  for  you.” 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  filling  the 
tubs  and  boiler,  Alice  had  the  table  cleared 
away.  She  stood  watching  him  walk 
briskly  down  the  street.  When  she  turned 
to  ner  work  the  smile  was  still  on  her  lips. 
“What  a  goose  T  have  been,”  she  said. 
“What  is  an  awful  tax  on  my  strength  is 
just  agreeable  exercise  for  him.”  She 
worked  in  a  leisurely  way  at  the  washing 
and  enjoyed  it,  and  she  got  it  out  very 
soon  after  Mrs.  Randall  had  finished  her’s. 
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22  to  30  waist. 

She  rested  half  an  hour,  and  then  did 
up  the  housework. 

“I  like  to  wash,”  she  told  Mrs.  Randall 
that  afternoon  as  they  got  in  their  wash¬ 
ings.  “It  is  much  easier  the  way  you  told 
me  to  do  it,  and  Tom  helped  me  before  he 
went  this  morning.”  And  after  that  Mrs. 
Rodney’s  Mondays  were  never  blue. 

SUSAN  BROWN  ROBBINS. 


The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  skirt  and  waist  here  shown  will 
combine  to  make  a  stylish  costume,  espe¬ 
cially  in  some  soft  material.  It  would  be 
very  suitable  for  a  wedding  gown  if  made 
in  white  crepe  de  chine  or  some  similar 
fabric.  The  sleeves  and  ruche  trimmings 
are  attractive  novelties.  The  waist  con¬ 
sists  of  the  fitted  lining,  the  full  back  and 


fronts  with  the  yoke.  The  yoke  is  hooked 
over  on  to  the  left  shoulder  seam  while 
the  waist  and  lining  are  closed  separately 
at  the  front.  The  sleeves  are  made  in  one 
piece  each,  arranged  over  fitted  founda¬ 
tions  that  are  faced  to  form  the  cuffs.  The 
deep  girdle  is  smoothly  fitted  and  extended 
slightly  below  the  waist  line  at  the  front. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  is  3^4  yards  2L  inches  wide, 
3J4  27  inches  wide  or  2  yards  44  inches 
wide,  with  1  yard  of  all-over  lace  and 
yard  of  velvet  for  belt.  The  pattern  4872 
is  cut  in  sizes  for  a  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40 
inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 

The  skirt  is  circular  with  a  gathered 
flounce  that  is  joined  to  its  lower  edge. 
The  upper  portion  is  shirred  to  form  a  hip 
yoke  and  laid  in  two  groups  of  graduated 
tucks,  which  also  are  gathered  and  drawn 
up  slightly,  so  confining  the  fullness.  The 
flounce  is  tucked  at  its  lower  edge,  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  upper,  which  is  concealed  by 
the  lowest  tuck  of  the  skirt.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
is  11  yards  21  inches  wide,  8/2  yards  27 
inches  wide  or  6  yards  44  inches  wide, 
with  18  yards  of  banding  to  trim  as  illus¬ 
trated.  The  pattern  4866  is  cut  in  sizes 
for  a  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inch  waist  meas¬ 
ure;  price  10  cents. 


GROWING  UP 

There’s  something  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  the  child  that  fails 

to  grow  up.  A  child  that 
grows  up  too  much,  however, 
without  proper  filling  out  of 
flesh,  is  almost  as  badly  off. 
Nothing  will  help  these  pale, 
thin  “weedy”  children  like 
Scott’s  Emulsion.  It  supplies 
the  rounding  out  of  flesh  and 
the  rich  inward  nourishment 
of  blood  and  vital  organs 
which  insures  rapid  growth  a 
healthy  and  uniform  develop¬ 
ment. 


Do  you  know  “The  Song  of  60  Years?” 

There  are  four  verses.  Verse  1.  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  makes  the 
hair  grow.  Verse  2.  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  stops  falling  hair. 
Verse  3.  Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor  cures  dandruff.  Verse  4.  Ayer’s 
Hair  Vigor  always  restores  color  to  gray  hair. _ Low^f.Ma«: 


AGRICULTURE, 

HORTICULTURE,  DAIRYING  AND  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

thoroughly  taught  at  your  own  homo  by  twelve  of  the  finest  experts  employed  by  the 
United  .States  Agricultural  Department.  If  you  wish  to  learn  scientific  f  ruling  but  can¬ 
not  afford  to  leave  home  to  attend  college,  send  for  our  Agricultural  Catalogue  and  learn 
bow  you  can  secure  this  education  by  mail  with  very  little  expense.  Mention  this  paper. 

Columbian  Correspondence  College,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Thor©  will  be  thousands  of  Ann 
Arlmr  Lamps  sold  for  Christmas 
Presents.  K very  lamp  Is  a  complete 
Kan  plant  in  itself  and  gives  loo  e.  p, 
of  pure  white  light  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  1-4  cent  per  hour.  No  grease, 
no  smoke,  no  smell.  Absolutely 
clean  and  safe.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  special  introductory  offer 
to-day  Catalog  free.  We  also  make 
complete  lighting  systems  for  houses 
churches  and  h  tores. 

The  Superior  Mfg.  Co., 

I  218SecondSt.  Ann  Arbor, Mich 


GOOD  INCOMES  FOR  ALL 

35  to  30  per  cent  com  mission 

to  sot  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas, 
Coffees,  Spices,  Extracts  ami  Bakins 
Powder.  Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  CHARGES  PAID. 
For  prompt  attention  address  Mr.  J.  J.  1). 
care  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289,  31-33  Vesoy  St.  ,New  York. 


5%  And  Safety 


8S35  upward,  with¬ 
drawable  on  30 
days’  notice. 

Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ings  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Banking  Department 


pitOF  KSSIONAI,  men  amf**- 
1  others  with  limited  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  protituble  home  in¬ 
vestment  are  advised  by  many 
conservative  authorities  to 
utilize  the  facilities  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  for  ©fleeting  loans  on  high 
class  real  estate.  Our  “certi¬ 
ficate”  system  is  the  simplest 
plan  for  idaII  investment. 
Write  for  detailed  information. 


Assets,  .  SI, 700,000 
Surplus  ami  Troll ts, 
SI  (50,000 


Our  Handsome  “*  Thanks¬ 
giving*  Calendar  for  1905 
will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested. 

Industrial  Savings  A  LoanCo. 
1134  Broadway,  New  York. 


MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 

ha*  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their 
Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years. 


IK 

It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the 


all  pain,  oures  wind  collo,  and 
aedyri 


gumH,  allays 


the  best 

remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  giuseng. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 

KRAUSER’S  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 

Madefromhickory  wood.Givesdeliclousflavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  ttian  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  I£.  Kruuier  «fc  Bro.,  Milton,  Pa. 


California  Information. 


California  is  a  big  state;  large  of  area, 
rich  in  natural  wealth,  tremendous  in  its 
scenic  features  and  with  a  future  full  of 
great  promise.  Every  American  is  more  or 
less  interested  in  knowing  about  ibis  wonder¬ 
ful  commonwealth.  A  forty  page  folder  with 
more  than  half  a  hundred  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  and  a  complete  map  of  (he  state  in 
colors  has  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway.  It  contains  in  con¬ 
densed  and  interesting  form,  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  on  various  subjects  of  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  hotels  at  California  tourist 
points  with  their  rates,  capacity,  etc.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  four  cents  in 
stamps.  W.  B.  Knlskern,  I*.  T.  M.,  22  Fifth 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


LOWEST  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND 
RETURN  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Stopover  allowed  at  Chicago  on  all  World’s 
Fair  tickets,  and  at  Cleveland  on  all  except 
Coach  Excursion  tickets.  For  particulars  see 
local  Ticket  Agent,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  I’. 
A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 

For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 
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MARKETS 


WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

GRAIN. 

Corn,  No.  2 . 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red . 

No.  1,  Northern,  Dulutli. 

Oats,  mixed  . . 

Harley  . 

FEEDS. 

Cornmeal  .  28.00(g) 

Spring  bran  .  ~ — 

Red  dog . , 

Middlings  .  22.00© 

Hominy  chop . 

Gluten  feed . 25.00© 

IIAY  AND  STRAW. 

Hay,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

Clover  and  clover  mixed. . 

Straw,  long  rye . 

Short  and  oat . 

MILK. 

New  York  Exchange  price  $1.81  per  40- 
quart  can,  netting  3%  cents  in  20-cent  freight 
zone  where  there  are  no  station  charges. 
BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extra  .  27 

Firsts  . 24 

Seconds  . 20 

Held,  extras . 24 


—  @ 

5-4% 

—  ©  T 

■  18% 

—  ©  1 

.82% 

—  @ 

35 

45  @ 

52 

28.00(3) 

30.00 

23.00 

25.00 

22.00© 

26.00 

24.00© 

27.00 

28.00 

\  • 

16.00 

14.50© 

15.00 

1 4.00 

12.50© 

14.00 

21.00© 

23.00 

10.00© 

15.00 

@ 

© 


@ 

© 


State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras. .  25 

Tubs,  firsts  .  22 

Tubs,  seconds  .  19  @ 

Fresh,  thirds .  15  @ 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

firsts  . :.  19  @ 

Seconds  .  15  %  © 

Western  factory,  held .  16  © 

Current  make,  firsts .  16  © 

Seconds .  14  %© 

.  13 


27% 

20 

23 

24% 


@ 
<§ 
© 
& 
@ 
@ 

1 4  %  <g 
@ 


© 

@ 

@ 

© 


© 
© 
© 
i 

9  %  © 
8  © 
9  %  (a 
8  %  @ 


24 

21 

17 

20 

16% 

17 

1«% 

1 5  > 
14 
20 
19 

16 
14 


10 


0  @ 
5  © 
4  %  © 
3%© 
8  © 
3  i,  © 


1 5  % 
14 

16% 


12 

11 

12 

11 

1 0  % 
9  % 
11% 
10% 
10% 
11% 
1 0  '/* 
10 
9% 
9% 
8% 
4% 

6% 
5  % 
4% 
4 
4 

4  % 


Lower  grades 

Renovated,  extras .  — 

Firsts  .  17 

Seconds  .  15 

T.ower  grades  .  13 

Packing  stock,  No.  1 .  16 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  .  13 

Held  .  15 

CHEESE. 

Full  cream,  small,  Sept.,  col¬ 
ored,  fancy  .  — 

Small,  late  made,  colored,  ch.  — 

Small.  Sept.,  white,  fancy. .  — • 

Small,  late  made,  white,  ch.  — 

Small,  good  to  prime .  10%©' 

Small,  poor  to  fair .  8  %  © 

Large,  Sept.,  colored,  fancy. 

Large,  late  made,  col'd.  ch.  . 

Large,  col'd.  good  to  prime.. 

Large,  Sept.,  white,  fancy.. 

Large,  late  made,  white,  ch. . 

Large,  white,  good  to  prime. 

Large,  poor  to  fair . 

Light  skims,  small,  choice.... 

Prime  . 

Full  skims  .  3%© 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy.... 

Evaporated,  choice  . 

Evaporated,  prime  . 

Evaporated,  common  to  good 
•*vSun  dried,  sliced,  Southern. 

Sun  dried,  Canadian,  quart's 
Sun  dried.  State  and  West¬ 
ern,  quarters  . 

Sun  dried,  Southern,  cc 

cut  . 

Chops,  100  lbs . 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1904. 

Huckleberries,  1904  . 

Blackberries.  1904  . 

Cherries,  1904  . 

FRESH  FRUITS 

Apples,  King,  u.  h.  bbl . 

Jonathan,  d.  h.  bbl . 

Jonathan,  Colorado,  bit.  box. 

Snow.  d.  h.  bbl . 

Ben  Davis,  d.  h.  bbl . 

Spitzenburg.  d.  h.  bbl . 

Spy,  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  d.  h.  bbl . 

As  to  kind,  in  bulk.  150  lbs. 

Grapes,  black.  10-basket  crate. 

Catawba,  10-basket  crate... 

Catawba.  4-lb  basket . 

Black,  S  IT)  basket . 

Black,  4-lh  basket .  8  ©  12 

Red,  in  bulk,  ton .  25.00@35.00 

White,  in  bulk,  ton .  20.00© 30.00 

Concord,  in  bulk,  ton .  25.00© 30.00 

Cranberries,  Cape  Cod,  choice 

to  fancy  . 5.50 

Poor*to  good 

Jersey,  bbl . 6.00 

GAME. 

Quail,  choice,  large,  doz.... 

South  and  Southwestern. 

English  snipe,  dozen . 

Grouse,  white,  pair . 

pair. 


3 

©  4 

3 

©  3 

©1.55 

.  1 

.05 

©1.15 

21 

©  22 

1 1  %  (<j  1 2 

6  %  ©  7 

3. 

13 

©  14 

@2.50 

@2.50 

1 

.50 

©  2.00 

1 

?5 

©2.25 

@2.00 

@2.50 

©  2.25 

1. 

.25 

©  2.00 

1. 

.25 

©  2.00 

TT) 

©1.25 

90 

©1.10 

1. 

00 

©1.35 

8 

@  12 

14 

©  17 

Canvas. 


pair. 


Wild  ducks 
Red-head 

Mallard  . 

Rabbits.  Cotton-tai 
Jack  rabbits,  pair 

DRESSED  PC 
Spring  turkeys,  fancy,  lb 
Spring  chickens,  Phila.,  8@9 

lbs  to  pair.  Tit . 

Slate  and  Pa.,  mixed  sizes.  . 
Western,  large,  roasters. . . . 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  fancy... 
Fowls,  Western,  average  best. 

Poor  to  fair . 

Spring  ducks.  Maryland,  fancy 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  choice.-. 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Spring  geese.  Eastern,  white.. 
Eastern,  dark  . 


Western,  choice . 

Squabs,  prime  large  white, 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Oxen  and  stags . . 

Milch  cows  with  calves. 

Dressed  beef  . 

Veal  calves  . . . 

Lower  grades  . 


Lambs  . 

Hogs,  market  weak . 

COUNTRY- DRESSED 

Calves,  prime,  light,  lb . 

Fair  to  good . 

Heavy  veals . 

Buttermilks  . 

Grassers  . 

Hogs.  Jersey,  light,  IT) . 

Medium  . 

Heavy  . 

Roughs  . 


©7.00 

.2.50 

@5.00 

.6.00 

@6.25 

.  3.50 

@3.75 

.  2.50 

@3.00 

.  2.00 

©  2.50 

.1.75 

©2.00 

.1.00 

@2.50 

@1.50 

75 

@1.00 

.  25 

@  30 

.  65 

©  75 

RY. 

.  20 

@  21 

19 

@  20 

1  2  %  (d  1 3 

— 

@  12 

— 

©  12 

10 

©  TO' 

8 

©  9 

•  14 

©>  15 

13 

@  14 

10 

©  12 

16 

@  1 7 

14 

(5)  15 

13 

©  14 

12 

(Q  121 

— 

@2.75 

©  2.37 

@2.00 

4.10 

@6.0o 

(a  4.25 

25.00©  50.00 

@8.75 

©8.75 

©4.00 

@4.75 

©7.00 

4.50 

@5.00 

JI3ATS. 

1 1  V.  ©  12 

9 

@  11 

7 

@  1 0 

5 

©  6 

4 

©  5 

6  %  ©:  7 

6 

©  6 1/ 

5 

@  6 

4 

@  5 

Nearby,  fancy, 
Selected,  white, 
Fresh  gathered, 
Fresh  gathered, 

Ordinary  . 

Western,  candled 

finest  . 

Fresh  gathered, 
Fresh  gathered, 
Fresh  gathered, 


EGGS. 

selected,  white, 
good  to  cli.. 
extra  mixed 
firsts . 


and  graded, 


average  best 
seconds. . . . 
thirds . 


Kentucky,  fresh  gathered,  poor 

to  prime  . . . 

Tennessee  and  other  Southern. 
West'n,  fresh  gathered,  dirties 

Checked  eggs  . 

Refrigerator,  April  packed,  av¬ 
erage  prime  . 

May  and  June  packed . 

Summer  packed  . 

Limed  eggs  . 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk. 

180  lbs . ; 

State  and  Western.  180  lbs.  1 
State  and  West'n,  150-lb  bag.1 

Maine,  bag  . l 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  180  Ibs....l 

Bermuda,  No.  1 .  bbl . f 

Sweet  potatoes,  Southern,  bbl.l 

Jersey,  bbl . 2 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart . 

Beets,  nearby,  bbl . 

New  Orleans.  100  bunches..  1 

Carrots,  nearby,  bbl . 

New  Orleans,  100  bunches.. 2 

Citron,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch,  100.... 2 

Savoy  and  red.  100 . 2 

Danish  seed,  ton . 9 

Domestic,  ton  . g 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  short  cut. 

bbl . i 

L.  I.,  long  cut,  bbl . 1 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket...  1 
Celery,  extra  fancy,  doz.  stalks 
Onions,  Conn,  and  E'n,  white. 

bbl . 2 

Conn,  and  E'n,  yellow . 2 

Conn,  and  E'n.  red . 2 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.  ...1 
State  and  Western,  yellow, 

in  bulk,  per  150  lbs . 2 

State  and  .Western,  white, 

bushel-crate  . 1 

State  and  Western,  red,  bag.2 
Peppers.  Florida,  carrier. .  . . .  1 
Peas.  Florida,  bkt.  or  crate...  1 
Parsley,  N.  0„  100  bunches.. 2 

Romaine,  N.  O.,  bbl . 4 

Radishes,  N.  O..  100  bunches.  .2 

Spinach.  Norfolk,  bbl . l 

Baltimore,  bbl . 

Squash,  marrow,  bbl . 

Hubbard,  bbl . 

Shallots.  N.  O.,  100  bunches.  ..2. 
Turnips,,  Can.,  ruta  barm.  bbl. 

Nearby,  ruta  baga,  bbl . 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  carrier ....  2. 
California,  flat  case . 1. 


38 

@  40 

35 

©  37 

34 

©  36 

30 

©  32 

25 

©  28 

— 

@  32 

30 

©  31 

27 

@  29 

24 

@  25 

23 

@  30 

22 

©  29 

18 

©  20 

15 

©  18 

21 

©  22 

20 

©)  21 

19 

©  20 

20 

@  81% 

1.87 

@2.12 

1.37 

@1.62 

1.25 

©  — 

@1.60 

@1.62 

@6.00 

1.50 

@2.00 

@3.50 

4 

©  10 

75 

@1.00 

1.50 

@2.00 

i  5 

@1.00 

1.00 

@2.50 

©1.00 

>00 

@3.00 

@3.50 

©)  11.00 

@9.00 

@4.00 

1.00 

@1.50 

1.50 

@2.50 

50 

©  60 

>.00 

@6.50 

i.oo 

@2.75 

!.00 

©2.75 

@2.50 

@2.75 

@2.25 

1.00 

@2.75 

.50 

@8.50 

.25 

(a  2.25 

.00 

@3.00 

.00 

@6.00 

.00 

©3.00 

.12 

©1.25 

<  ;> 

©1.00 

50 

©  60 

50 

©  75 

.00 

©2.50 

90 

©1.00 

50 

©  75 

.00 

@4.00 

©3.00 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Ton  to  car  lots. 

Nitrate  of  soda,  spot .  4!). 00© 

Cotton-seed  meal,  ton .  30.00© 

Dried  blood  .  flfi.OO© 

Kainit  .  10.00© 

Muriate  potash,  80  p.  c .  38.00© 

Acid  phosphate  .  10.00@ 


53.00 

32.00 

62.00 

12.00 

44.00 

15.00 


MARKET  NEWS 


Dressing  Poultry. — “I  wish  I  could  gain 
a  little  information  with  regard  to  dressing 
poultry.  I  don't  seem  to  grasp  the  idea 
printed  in  The  It.  N.-Y.  a  few  weeks  ago 
about  making  an  incision  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  It  seemed  to  me  the  birds  lived  too 
long  and  suffered  unnecessary  pain.  The 
feathers  bother  me.  I  tear  the  flesh  and  spoil 
the  appearance  of  the  bird.  If  I  could  over¬ 
come  these  obstacles  I  could  ship  some  nice 
birds  to  New  York  before  Christmas.” 

New  York.  v.  b. 

The  correspondent  is  right  in  bis  criticism 
of  i his  method  of  killing  poultry.  Sticking 
in  the  mouth  is  unnecessarily  cruel,  even 
when  done  by  an  expert,  as  (lie  aim  is  not  to 
kill  the  bird  instantly.  The  most  humane 
way  is  to  cut  the  head  off,  and  for  shipment 
to  Boston  this  method  is  the  correct  one. 
But  New  York.  Philadelphia.  Chicago  and 
some  other  markets  demand  that  the  head 
be  left  on.  and  until  people  become  suffi¬ 
ciently  civilized  to  do  away  with  this  ridic¬ 
ulous  and  barbarous  custom  shippers  will 
feel  that  they  have  to  conform  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  these  markets.  For  those  who 
have  trouble  with  dry  picking,  scalding  is 
recommended.  When  neatly  done  scalded 
birds  sell  about  as  well,  certainly  better 
than  torn  dry-picked.  For  scalding. '  the  bird 
may  be  killed  as  quickly  as  possible,  cutting 
the  jugular  vein  and  spinal  cord  at  the  same 
instant.  For  dry  picking  there  must  be  a 
short  interval  between  bleeding  and  piercing 
the  brain  to  get  the  best  results.  When 
scalding,  do  not  immerse  the  head  or  feet, 
as  it  will  give  them  a  cooked  appearance. 
Take  them  by  the  head  and  legs,  dip  body 
in  the  water  two  or  three  times.  Then  pick 
quickly  with  as  little  rubbing  as  possible. 

Cotton. — The  Government  report  made  a 
great  stir  in  the  market,  being  1,000,000  bales 
above  other  estimates  considered  conserva¬ 
tive.  Prices  in  speculative  trade  dropped  at 
a  wild  rate,  and  for  some  time  hung  around 
eight  cents.  The  claims  made  by  some  that 
the  market  will  finally  settle  down  on  a 
seven-cent  basis  are  nonsense.  There  have 
been  times  when  a  1 2.000. 000-bale  crop 
would  have  meant  five-cent  cotton,  but  the 
high  prices  of  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  made  the  consumptive  market  decidedly 
hungry.  Any  material  decline  is  sure  to 
make  an  increased  manufacturing  demand, 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  as  idle 
mills  and  those  that  have  been  buying  only 
just  enough  to  keep  going  will  "be  likelv 
to  stock  up.  The  attitude  of  southern  plant¬ 
ers  will  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  One  of  the  largest  speculative  opera¬ 
tors  in  the  South  and  this  city  is  urging 
farmers  to  hold  for  nine  or  ten  cents,  advice 
that  will  doubtless  be  heeded  by  many  who 
are  not  obliged  to  sell  at  once.  Taking  every- 
thing  into  consideration,  it  is  not  probable 
that  this  large  crop  will  cause  any  low  price 
level.  With  another  one  or  two  on  top  of  it 
results  would  be  different. 


Apples. — McIntosh 
King  and  other 


is  now 
Winter 


off  the  market, 
sorts  have  full 


swing.  A  good  many  nearly  prime  apples 
are  working  out.  at  $2.  It.  is  hard  to  find 
many  that  will  bring  more  than  $2.50,  and 
$1.50  is  top  for  the  lower  grades.  Foreign 
demand  continues  good  for  choice  red  vari¬ 
eties.  An  apple  duel  is  going  on  between  two 
well-known  exporters.  They  are  bombarding 
each  other  through  the  newspapers,  each 
claiming  that  the  other  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  One  alleges  that  there 
is  systematic  juggling  of  returns,  to  prevent 
shippers  from  this  country  from  getting 
what  the  apples  are  worth,  and  that  an  ex¬ 
porter  who  is  not  in  this  ring  has  uphill 
business.  The  matter  is  mentioned  here,  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  our  readers  have  sent  ap¬ 
ples  abroad.  In  regard  to  the  merits  or 
otherwise  of  this  discussion  The  R.  N.-Y. 
offers  no  opinion,  but  one  fact  alone  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  as  a  rule  shippers  are 
fairly  treated.  Most  farmers  who  send  ap¬ 
ples  abroad  are  so  well  informed  on  condi¬ 
tions  and  methods  there  that  any  attempt 
at  systematic  bunko  business  would  be  de¬ 
tected  by  a  score  of  shippers  at  the  same 
time,  and  a  howl  that  would  not  down  would 
be  heard.  The  general  methods  of  handling 
and  selling  at  auction  on  the  other  side  are 
such  as  to  inspire  confidence.  The  people 
there  want  good  fruit,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
man  who  has  the  apples  desired  stands  as 
mueh  chance  of  having  his  shipments  dis¬ 
counted  as  in  sending  to  markets  in  this 
country,  where  private  sales  may  lie  made  in 
such  a  way  that  the  shipper  never  knows 
what  his  fruit  brought.  The  important  thing 
in  shipping,  both  here  and  across  the  water, 
is  to  pick  out  the  best  handler  one  can  find, 
and  then  stick  to  him  year  after  year. 

w.  w.  H. 


V 


THE 

GOLD  MEDAL 

FOR 

RUBEROID  ROOFING. 

TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED. 

Again  honored:  The  Gold  Medal  of  excel¬ 
lency  has  again  been  awarded  to 

RUBEROID  ROOFING, 

this  time  by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Kxposi 
tion,  at  8t.  Louis,  thus  adding  to  the  prestige 
of  this  famous  material  which  has  already 
received  tne  medal  of  highest  award  at  thu 
following  World's  Expositions'  Chicago 
Parts,  Buffalo.  Omaha  Brussels,  Charle  ton, 
St.  Petersburg.  Turin.  Stettin,  Grasse.  Cool- 
gardie,  American  Institute,  New  York,  and 
elsewhere.  Send  for  samples. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

lOO  William  St„  New  York. 


fl  a  f  \AAf%  cured  to  STAY  CURED  No 
medicines  needed  afterwards 
Book  54F  Free.  Dr  P  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N  Y, 


More  and  Stronger  Chicks 

can  be  hatched  1  n  the  Standard 

CYPHERS 

INCUBATORS 

thaninany  other,  or  your  money  back.  Send  your 
name  and  the  addresses  of  two  friends  who  keep  poul¬ 
try,  for  Free  Copy  ofcomplete  Catalog  and  Poultry- 
men’s  Guide,  212  pages  (8x11)  600  illustration*. 
Mention  this  paper,  addressing  nearest  office. 
Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Buffalo,  Boston* 
Chicago,  New  York,  .Kansas  City  or  $aa  Franoisco. 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto. ^M.  L. 
Bowersox,R,3 ;  Bradford ,  DR .  Co.O 


Berkshire  and  C.  White  Pigs,  Serviceable  Berkshire 
Boars,  Collie  Pups,  White  Holland  Turkeys  aud 
Barred  Rock  Chickens.  Stock  guaranteed  purebred. 
Prices  away  down.  W  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 

BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 

New  Rochelle  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  of  high  class  Single  Comb  Pure 
White  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Largest  poultry  plant 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Agents  Cyphers 
Incubators,  Brooders,  etc.  Correspondence  invited. 

FRY  trapping  taught  free ;  9  secrets ;  enclose  stamps; 
r  U  A  E.  W.  DOUGLASS,  25th  St  ,  Stanley.  N.  B  Can 

RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  ane 
Ginseng,  Lock  Box  4f  Hightstown.  N.  J . 


This  Beautiful 
Tea  Strainer. 

Semi  cant  for  It.  Would  you  buy  “THE 
BEST  SILVERWARE”  made  direct  from 
Factory,  and  aavedOp.  c.  Have  you  seen 


otir  famous  26  piece  set  of  TABLEWARE 
for  $5.00.  Write  us  for  catalogue. 

The  Melrose  Silver  Co.,  Mfgs. 
High  Grade  8ilverware  255-259  High  St.,  Hartford,  Ct, 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co  .  118  West  WaterSt.,  Syracuse. N  Y. 


WRITE 


for  information  concerning  a  good 

business  in  every  county  to 

K.  W.  LEWIS,  Minong,  Wisconsin. 


c 

Exterminated  by  ROCHINE,  Never  known 
to  Fail.  Communicate  with 
HENRY  M  WEYRAUCH.Box 697.  Liberty,  N  Y. 


BABY  RAMBLER  ROSE 

An  Everblooming  Dwarf  Crimson  Kanibler, 
Other  novelties  as  well  as  a  general  list  of  nursery 
stock  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  FREE, 

JOS  II .  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstow  n.  N..I. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  *  CO., 

Commission  Merchants/ 

229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 
OUR  SPECIALTIES . 

Game,  |  Poultry  |  Mushroom*, 


Furs, 


Ginseng, 


Calves 


Hot  House  Lambs, |  Fancy  Eggs. 


I 


Nuts, 


Poultry  for  the  Holidays 

Choice  Turkeys  and  Chickens  wanted.  Highest  mar¬ 
ket  prices  secured  We  also  handle  Fruits.  Vege¬ 
tables,  Eggs,  Hothouse  products,  etc.  Write  us  what 
you  have  to  offer 

ARCHDEACON  &  CO.,  100  Murray  Street,  New  York 


Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York 

LMUC»l  V/UlHlIUbMUn  Bst.1838  Rutter, cheese, 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves  game-  etc.  Fruits 
K  B.  WOODWAKD.  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


ROYALTY  PAID  Sf 


-ON- 


Song-Poems 


Musical  Compositions, 
We  arrange  and  popularize 

PIONEER  PUB.  CO.,  ’ 

663  Baltimore  Bldg.,  Chicago, III 


ATTENTION"S,l'f'i"' 

tavor  us  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
LJJERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  8t„  New  York 

Qf|  ACRE  FARM,  adjoining  a  town, 24  acresof  small 
UU  truits  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain:  descriptive 
circular  free  Address  Lock  Box  1,  Parsonsburg,  Md. 

IMPROVED  farms  in  New  England,  New  Vork 
Delaware  and  the  South:  5  to  1,000  acres  at  $5  an 
acre  and  up:  a  few  with  stock  and  tools  included  to 
settle  estates  quickly.  ••  8trout’s  Special  List,”  with 
pictures  of  buildings  and  full  descriptions  mailed 
FREE.  Address  E  A  STROUT,  Farm  Dept  42,  150 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Tremont  Temple, Boston 


PIBUQ  For  rIch  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
■  flnmO  Write  J.  D.  8.  HAN86N.  Hart,  Mich. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

any  real  estate  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
write  for  my  free  list.  Write  me  what  locality  you 
are  interested  In  and  1  guarantee  to  fulfill  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  save  you  some  money  besides 

„  WM.  T.  BROWN, 

-13  Brown  Building.  Lancaster,  Penn. 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS. 

Farm  of  65  acres,  level  andfreefrom  stones.  House 
1}4  story,  9  rooms,  horse  barn,  stock  barn  and  a  small 
tobacco  shed,  all  in  good  condition;  also  a  small  silo, 
new:  2  miles  from  center  and  K.  R.  depot  U.F.  D. 
and  telephone.  Offered  with  6  cows,  a  horse  and  all 
the  tools  for  $1,800.  Send  5c.  in  stamps  for  descriptive 
SHELTON  &  CAItKIEK, 


list  of  100  farms. 
66  State  Street, 


Hartford,  Conn. 


f  KNOW  HOW 
YOUR  FARM 

ISIo  Matter  where 
Located. 


SELL 


Send  descrip¬ 
tion  and 
price,  and 
learn  my 

wonderfully  '  Property 

successful  plan 

for  turning  for  sale  and 

country  property  exchange,  every- 

Into  cash.  where  and  anywhere. 

E.  Ci  BROWN,  2123  Madison  Ave.,  Newport  News,  Va. 


BOB  SLEDS  ONLY  $11.75 


A  strong,  serviceable,  four-knee  bob,  com¬ 
plete  with  pole,  that  cannot  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  the  price.  It  is  so  good  that  we 
absolutely  guarantee  it  will  suit  you.  Send  us 
the  price,  and  we  ship  it  at  once.  Go  to  the 
depot  aud  look  at  it.  If  not  satisfied  with 
it,  tell  the  agent  you  don't  want  it,  and  we 
will  pay  freight  both  ways  and  refund  the 
money.  We  have  a  six-knee  bob  and  three 


styles  of  oscillating  bobs,  fully  described  in 
our  big  new  catalogue.  Send  for  it.  It  is  free. 

We  have  Portland  Cutters  at  $16.95  and 
up.  We  have  sleigh-runners  for  buggies  and 
wagons  at  $5.25  up.  We  guarantee  every¬ 
thing  we  sell  or  money  refunded.  We  sell 
you  everything  you  use  at  almost  factory  cost. 
Cash  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.,  347  Lawrence  Square, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


JAYNE’S  TONIC 

CURES  DYSPEPSIA  and 


VERMIFUGE 

BRINGS  HEALTH 


9or 


19W. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 

We  would  like  our  old  friends  to  keep 
in  mind  that  introductory  price, 

Ten  Weeks  for  10  Cents 

to  those  friends  and  neighbors  who  do 
not  know  the  paper.  It  would  be  a  very 
gracious  reminder  for  Christmas  to  order 
a  10  weeks’  subscription  for  some  friend. 
If  living  at  a  distance  a  brief  note  might 
be  sent  telling  him  of  the  remembrance. 

The  following  letter  has  been  received 
during  the  week : 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar  and  10  names  and 
addresses  of  persons  to  whom  I  want  you  to 
send  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  10  weeks.  I  am  send¬ 
ing  them  free  to  these  persons  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note : 

“Dear  Friend:  This  will  introduce  to  you 


sayings,  and  holds  the  reader  spellbound 
from  first  to  last.  The  publishers  have 
sold  nearly  1,000,000  copies.  It  is  bound 
in  cloth  and  retails  at  $1.50,  and  besides 
requires  10  cents  postage  extra. 

Send  us  one  new  subscription  from  a 
neighbor  and  his  dollar,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  copy  of  this  great  book.  Never 
mind  how  we  can  do  it.  The  book  is 
yours  for  the  new  name  and  the  dollar. 

TALKS  WITH  A  LAWYER. 
Interest  on  Lapsed  Mortgage. 

B  gives  R  a  second  mortgage  of  $700  on 
his  place.  It  has  run  17  years;  no  interest 
has  ever  been  paid  or  asked  for,  as  the  par¬ 
ties  are  relations.  Can  it  be  collected  now 
in  Connecticut?  keader. 

Connecticut. 

In  Connecticut  no  action  can  be  brought 


The  It.  N.-Y.,  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  who 
will  visit  you  for  10  weeks.  If  it  proves  a 
welcome  guest  introduce  it  to  your  friend  also, 
and  oblige  yours  very  truly." 

My  object  is  to  start  an  endless  chain  sys¬ 
tem  to  introduce  the  paper  into  as  many  fam¬ 
ilies  as  possible  during  the  long  Winter  days, 
which  1  think  more  propitious,  as  then  every 
farmer  has  time  to  read  it.  I  am  confident 
it  will  “stick"  after  10  weeks’  acquaintance. 
My  motive  for  doing  this  is,  first,  to  show  my 
appreciation  for  what  it  has  taught  me.  Sec¬ 
ond,  1  do  not  know  any  better  way  of  doing 
a  favor  for  anyone  than  to  give  them  the 
same  opportunity  for  self-improvement  as  I 
have  myself,  and  at  the  same  time  helping  a 
good  thing  along.  The  country  is  so  overrun 
with  representatives  of  the  various  so-called 
farm  papers  that  when  you  tell  a  farmer  that 
you  would  like  to  show  him  a  good  paper  he 
will  run  to  the  nearest  hay  stack  to  hide,  but 
1  find  when  I  offer  to  send  it  free  to  him  for 
10  weeks  so  he  can  prove  its  worth  he  wants 
iti  I  do  not.  believe  in  club  rates,  ns  I  think 
the  paper  is  worth'  its  full  subscription  price 
to  anyone,  and  if  any  Of  the  persons  whose 
names  I  send  you  become  yearly  subscribers 
I  would  like  the  premiums,  solely  that  I  may 
use  the  money  to  send  out  more  free  trial 
subscriptions  until  I  have  the  paper  in  every 
farm  within  driving  distance  of  my  home. 

New  York.  w.  b.  kurtz. 

It  is  friends  like  this  who  have  made 
The  R.  N.-Y.  what  it  is.  A  count  last 
week  showed  that  the  paper  goes  to  8,000 
post  offices  where  there  is  but  one  sub¬ 
scriber  to  each  office.  I  am  talking  now 
to  8,000  farmers  who  are  the  only  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  their  respec¬ 
tive  post  offices.  Why  cagnnot  each  one 
take  it  upon  himself  to  increase  the  list  at 
his  place  this  month?  A  word  now  and 
then  to  a  neighboring  farmer  will  do  it. 
Right  here  just  a  word  about 

THE  BUSINESS  HEN. 

As  fully  explained  last  week,  a  copy  of 
this  book  will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid  to 
subscribers  on  receipt  of  renewals  for  1905. 

T  h  e  whole 
expense  o  f 
writing, 
printing,  j 
mailing  and 
postage  o  n 
these  books 
has  been 
paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  out  of 
the  surplus 
earnings  o  f 
last  year. 
We  call  it 
your  co-op¬ 
erative  divi-r 
dend  on  the  year’s  business  because 
of  the  assistance  rendered  by  sub¬ 
scribers  in  increasing  the  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  for  the  service  rendered  in 
many  other  ways.  It  is  going  out  now 
every  day  in  cart  loads.  Yours  will  be  in 
the  mail  the  day  we  receive  your  renewal. 
If  you  want  a  cloth  bound  copy,  send  25 
cents  extra  to  cover  extra  cost  of  binding 
and  extra  postage. 

Would  you  like  a  good  wholesome  story 
for  yourself  and  family  to  read  during  the 
Winter?  David  Harum  is  the  story  of  a 
poor  country  boy  who  rose  to  a  position 
of  importance  in  the  country  town.  He 
was  a  business  man  and  banker,  but  hi? 
greatest  pleasure  was  in  “swapping 
horses.”  A  young  clerk  from  the  city  be¬ 
comes  a  great  favorite,  and  figures  in  a 
charming  love  .story  that  runs  through  the 
book.  The  story  is  full  of  witty  and  wise 


by  sealed  instruments,  unless  within  17 
years  after  the  right  to  sue  accrued.  R 
therefore,  would  have  to  commence  his  ac¬ 
tion  within  17  years,  after  the  mortgage 
fell  due,  unless  he  was  legally  incapable 
to  sue,  when  the  mortgage  matured,  in 
which  case  he  would  have  four  years  next 
ensuing  after  he  became  legally  capable. 

Validity  of  Unreleased  Mortgage. 

A  certain  piece  of  town  or  city  property  in 
the  Slate  of  Nebraska  was  bought  by  present 
owner  in  1S88,  taxes  all  paid  up  and  free 
of  encumbrances  up  to  the  present  time. 
Hut  it  appears  on  the  records  that  a  certain 
party  gave  a  mortgage  for  $1,000  to  a  party 
in  Wisconsin  that  has  not  been  released  on 
record.  No  one  lias  ever  put  any  claim  or 
any  attempt  for  a  claim  since  present  owner 
come  in  possession  of  t lie  property.  Is  not 
the  above  mortgage  outlawed,  even  if  on 
record ?  w. 

Texas. 

Under  the  laws  of  Nebraska  no  action 
can  be  brought  to  recover  title  or  posses¬ 
sion  of  real  estate  unless  within  10  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued,  and  this 
law  also  applies  to  mortgages.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  the  $1,000  mortgage  became  due  by 
its  terms  more  than  10  years  since,  it 
would  seem  that  it  could  not  now  be  en¬ 
forced.  There  are  exceptions,  however, 
which  extend  this  period  of  limitation,  as, 
for  instance,  where  the  holder  of  the  mort¬ 
gage  at  the  time  it  became  due,  was  in¬ 
sane,  or  an  infant,  or  imprisoned,  so  that 
he  was  not  in  a  position  to  enforce  his 
rights.  In  such  cases  the  time  within 
which  such  action  must  be  brought  does 
not  begin  to  run  until  the  disability  is 
removed. 


“A  SECRET.” 

One  great  secret  of  youth  and  beauty  for 
the  young  woman  or  the  mother  is  the 
proper  understanding  of  Ver  womanly  sys¬ 
tem  and  well-being.  Every  woman,  young 
or  old,  should  know  herself  and  her  phys¬ 
ical  make  up.  A  good  way  to  arrive  at 
this  knowledge  is  to  get  a  good  doctor 
book,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  "People’s 
Common  Sense  Medical  Adviser,”  by  R.  V. 
Pierce,  M.  D.,  which  can  readily  be  pro¬ 
cured  by  sending  twenty-one  cents  in  one- 
cent  stamps  for  paper-bound  volume,  or 
thirty-one  cents  for  cloth-bound  copy,  ad¬ 
dressing  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  change  from  maidenhood  to  woman¬ 
hood  is  one  that  involves  the  whole  body. 
The  strain  at  this  time  upon  the  blood- 
forming  structures  may  be  too  great.  Dis¬ 
orders  of  the  functions  peculiarly  feminine 
are  nearly  always  dependent  upon  de¬ 
fective  nutrition.  In  all  such  cases  Dr. 
Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  is  just  the 
vegetable  tonic  for  the  female  system. 

"I  cannot  express  my  thanks  for  the  benefit  I 
have  received  from  Dr.  Pierce's  medicines, M 
writes  Mrs.  Julius  Wehrly,  of  Cambridge,  Dor¬ 
chester  Co.,  Md.  "I  took  ‘Favorite  Prescrip¬ 
tion  ’  and  feel  that  a  perfect  cure  has  been 
effected.  I  feel  like  thanking  you  for  the  kind 
and  fatherly  letters  which  you  wrote.” 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Favorite  Prescription  was 
the  first  exclusively  woman’s  tonic  on  the 
market.  It  has  sold  more  largely  in  the 
past  third  of  a  century  than  any  other 
medicine  for  women.  Do  not  let  the  drug¬ 
gist  persuade  you  to  try  some  compound 
that  has  not  had  the  test  of  so  many  years’ 
success. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  should  be 
used  with  "Favorite  Prescription’  when¬ 
ever  a  laxative  is  required. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
II.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

Save  %  the  Feed 

Original  Euroka  Steam  Feed  Cooker  will  cook 
ft  barrel  of  Feed  in  one-half  hour.  Requires 
but  little  fuel.  Saves  labor.  Tested  to  ono 
hundred  pounds'  pressure.  Been  on  the 
market  for  20  years.  With  proper  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 

Price  No.  i  with  9  Flues .  . . .  .$19.50 

14  lt  2  “  13  11  . 20.50 

Wo  have  a  special  No.  3  size,  which  is 
tested  to  100  pounds'  pressure,  and  will  de¬ 
velop  2  horse-power,  Price  $30.60. 

KETTLE  COOKERS 


Price 

$4.00 

5.40 

7.20 

8.30 

9.50 

10.60 

11.80 


HingcdCover  extraS. 3  0 
Coal  Grate  extra.  .1.03 
1  elbow,  1 

1  length  pipe,  >  free. 

1  damper,  ) 

You  could  not  buy  better 
kettle  cookers  at  an 


1 

Farmers’  Favorite  Feed  Cooker 


price,  as  tlioro  is  nothing  better  manufacture! 


SO. 


CARS. 

CAPACITY 

25 
30 
A0 
50 
75 
100 


PRICE 


$7.65 

8.65 

10.10 

10.75 

11.90 

13.25 


SIZE  r.ENUTH 
BOILER  FIREBOX 

22x22x12  2A  in. 

22x23x12)4  24  in. 

22x30x14  30  in. 

22x36x15  36  in. 

22x48x17  48  in. 

22x60x17  90  in. 

_  Urate  for  Coal  oxtra . 3.00 

Furnished  free,  length  pipe,  damper  and  elbow.  Can  furnish 
extra  pans  for  boiling  sap,  sorghum,  and  preserving  fruit,  etc. 

This  is  a  very  line  cooker  and  is  used  extensively  by  butchers, 
sugar  makers,  stockmen,  dairymen  and  others. 

AnotherWell-Known  Feed  Cooker 

Length  Capacity  Price 

6  ft.  Gb.bbls.  $12.00 
5  ft.  4  'bhls.  10.25 

4  ft.  3  bids.  0.00 

Aft.  l'.Lbls.  8.50 
Elbow,  length  of  pipe 
and  damper,  free.  Extra 
pans  at  extra  cost. 

Catalogue  No.  showing 
lowest  prices  of  most 
everything  used  on  tho 
farm.  Send  for  it.  We  send 
any  cooker  or  any  article  shown  in  our  new 
mammoth  catalogue  on  receipt  of  $1 .00  to  show- 
good  faith.  When  received  if  not  entirely  satisfactory,  leave  it 
with  the  freight  agent  and  wo  will  refund  your  $1.00  and  pay 

freight  both  ways.  CASH  SUPPLY  &  MFG.  CO. 

330  Lawrence  Souare,  •  KALAMAZOO,  MI0H. 


Gas  and  Gasoline 
ENGINES 

Made  from  V4  to 
60  horse  power. 
Honestly  and 
solidly  con¬ 
structed.  Over 
7000  in  use;  have 
all  the  good 
features  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  our 

14  Years  Continuous  Experience 

Simple  and  durable.  We  have  something  new 
of  special  value  at  low  cost.  Can  make  prompt 
shipments.  Write  for  Catalog  and  information. 

C.  LAMBERT  Gas  31  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
Anderson,  Indiana. 


A  GOOD  NAME  IS  BETTER 
THAN  PROMISES.  Buy  the 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine 

and  you  will  have  reliable, 
safe  and  economical  power. 
11  I'd  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co., 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 


TRY  IT  “BUY  IT 

W«  believe  we  have  the  best 
farm  grinder  made  and  are 
willing  to  let  you  prove  it. 

DITTd’S 

Triple  Geared  Ball  Bearing 

_  FEED  GRINDER 

sent  on  trial.  If  it  is  not  the  largeit capa¬ 
city,  eaalest  runner,  don’t  keep  it. 

G.  M.  1HTTO.  Bor  56,  Joliet, 111, 


Get  Our 
Catalog 


— and  get  mill-wise. 

q  It  tells  all  about  Attrition 
Mills,  French  Burr  Mills,  and 
Feed,  Meal  and  Grist  Mills, 

Corn  Shellers,  Crushers,  etc., — tellsjust  what 
to  do  and  how  and  why  to  do  it,  and  what  it 
---  4J  It  also  tells  how 

machinery  does 
does  it  faster 
j^than  any  other 
flYou  need  our 
'as  much  as 
the  mill  Itself. 


will  cost, 
and  why  “Monarch 
better  work, — • 
and  cheaper' 

• — at  any  price.  I 
catalog  almost 
you  would  need 

Sprout 

t.  o.  box  263 


Waldron 

MUNCY,  PA. 


NO  GASKETS 


Buys  the  best  2-Horse 
Gasoline  Engine  on  Earth, 

The  Chicago 

complete  engine  in  every  de¬ 
tail.  Mounted  on  wood  base; 
self-contained;  easily 
moved ;  always  ready  for 
work;  can  be  run  any¬ 
where  by  any  one.  Will 
pump  more  water  than 
ten  men  at  one  tenth  the 
cost.  In  one  hour  it  will 
grind  15  bushels  of  feed, 

1  saw  one  to  two  cords  of 
wood,  or  cut  2  to  4  tons  of 
fodder;  do  other  work  in  pro¬ 
portion  af  a  cost  of  one  gallon  of  ga.soline  for 
each  horse  power  per  day. 

to  blow  out  as  cylinder  is  made 
in  one  solid  piece.  No  leak¬ 
age  of  water  into  cylinder,  or  loss  of  compression, 
therefore  we  get  the  most  power  from  the  least 
fuel.  Cylinder  is  water  jacketed,  both  sides  and 
top.  Our  snap  spark  igniter  is  the  surest  made; 
is  simple  and  positive.  The  generator  insures 
perfect  mixture  of  air  and  gasoline.  A  very  impor¬ 
tant  point.  Positively  by  far  the  easiest  engine  to 
start,  under  all  condition^. 

PDA  II  If  CUIFT  is  made  of  forged  steel,  tur- 
OnAIVIV  onflr  I  ned,  trued  and  polished. 
Phosphor  bronze  bushings.  Castings  are  made  of 
the  best  No.  1  pig  iron.  Every  engine  is  fitted  with 
Water  and  gasoline  tank,  batteries  connected  all 
ready  to  run.  Each  engine  is  thoroughly  tested  and 
guaranteed  absolutely  perfect,  and  to  develop  full 
rated  horse  power.  The  simplest  engine  ever  made. 
Result  of  fifteen  years  experience.  Few  parts; 
high  efficiency  ;  greatest  economy ;  lowest 
price.  We  also  make  3.  4,  6,  8  and  10  H.  P.  engines. 
CVT  THIS  AD  OVT  and  send  it  to  us  and  we  will 
mail  you  catalog  free.  It  shows  large  cuts,  full  de¬ 
scriptions,  many  photographs,  of  the  engine  at 
actual  work.  This  book  will  give  you  more  infor¬ 
mation  on  gasoline  engines  that  was  ever  printed 
before,  v  We  have  revolutionized  the  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  business,  the  catalog  tells  you  what  we  have 
learned  in  15  years.  Do  not  buy  a  power  of  any 
kind  until  you  send  for  the  catalog  and  learn  all 
aboutthe  best  engine  on  earth  and  our  liberalterms. 

CHICAGO  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.* 
57  N.  Jefferson  St.  Chicago,  III, 


OLDS  ENGINES 


The  Wizard  Engine 

i  Is  our  latest  improved  2  to  3  h.  p. 
engine — detachable  water  jacket 
— jump  spark  ignition  system 
(same  as  in  Oldsmobile)  per¬ 
fect  lubrication — no  gasktts  to 
burn  out. 

Repairs  Cost  Practically  Nothing 

The  cheapest  to  buy  and  most  eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate  and 
keep  in  order.  Suitablefor 
all  kinds  of  work.  Has 
pumping  jack  outfit  and 
direct  connected  pump. 

Get  our  prices  and 
Catalogue  of  2  to  100 
h.  p.  Olds  Engines. 

OIDS  GASOLINE  ENGINE 
WORKS. 

Chestnut  St.  Lansing,  Mich. 


Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machines.'- Also 
horse  powers,  silos,  cutters,  engines. 

^Harder  Slfg  Co.,Cobleskill,N.  Y. 


SAWS _ 

38  YEARS  38 

making  mills  has  perfected  the 


Built  in 
Eight 
Sizes 


1  to  20 
Horse 
Power 


Quaker  City. 


They  are  ball  bearing,  conse¬ 
quently  easy  running.  Grind 
all  kinds  of  small  grain  and  ear 
corn  at  the  same  time  or  sepa¬ 
rately.  Can’t  be  beat  for  making 
table  meal.  Require  less  pow¬ 
er  than  any  other  mill  on  the 
market.  Sent  on  Trial.  Freight 
paid.  Send  for  free  catalogue. 

A  Uf  On  *737  Filbert  St.,  PhUmdelphU, Pa. 

I  it 6  A.n.ulrSUD  UU.  47.49  Canal  Bt.,  Chicago,  I1U- 


THE  MASTER  GASOLINE  ENGINE. 

An  economical  4  H.  P.,  4  Cycle,  dependable,  thoroughly  well  maae,  and  absolutely  guaranteed  engine.  At 
the  price  we  offer  this  engine,  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  elsewhere.  Write  for  particulars. 

TII33  MASTEIL  EU&I3XTE  CO., 

704,  Main  Street,  W  llli  mantle,  Conn, 


P 


ALMER  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

WOOD  SAWING  OUTFITS  ON  WHEELS 


Send  for  Catalog. 


Three  Horse  Power,  $100.00 
Five  Horse  Power,  $150.00 
Three  Horse  Power,  $200 
Five  Horse  Power,  $250 
..  Cos  Colo..  Conn. 


CUTAWAY  vTOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bash  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  witla;  1  ft.  deep.  W1U  plow  a 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  , 

Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  10 in.  deep.  14  in  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass, wild  mustard,  charlock, hard-  __ 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, - 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir’lars.l 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO..T 
Hlgganum,  Conn.,  U.  8.  A. 
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SHAPE  OF  THE  EGG. 

Is  there  any  way  of  determining  the  sex  of 
eggs  previous  to  setting?  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  long  egg  will  hatch  a  male  chick  and 
short  one  a  female.  Is  there  good  ground 
for  that  statement?  c.  F.  s. 

No.  Grafton,  Mass. 

You  should  have  a  copy  of  “The  Business 
Hen.”  This  matter  is  clearly  explained  by 
Prof.  J.  E.  Rice  in  that  book.  There  is  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing  in  the  theory.  The  shape 
of  the  egg  is  determined  by  the  shape  of  the 
hen  or  the  passage  in  which  it  is  formed. 
Each  hen  lays  an  egg  of  peculiar  shape. 


ALL  SORTS . 

A  Growing  Calf. — About  April  20  Ran¬ 
som  Van  Benschoten,  of  Summer  Hill,  pur¬ 
chased  a  purebred  Holstein  bull  calf.  When 
Mr.  Van  Benschoten  bought  the  calf  it  was 
two  days  old  and  weighed  108  pounds,  and 
when  six  months  old  it  weighed  665  pounds, 
showing  a  net  gain  of  over  three  pounds 
per  day.  This  calf  has  been  fed  to  grow  bone 
and  muscle,  not  to  fatten.  j.  m.  p. 

Winter  Eggs. — I  keep  about  60  hens  in 
the  Winter,  and  am  very  careful  to  have 
them  warmly  housed.  From  experience,  I 
believe  that  without  a  warm  henhouse  hens 
will  not  lay  well  in  cold  weather,  even  if 
great  care  is  taken  with  them  in  other  lines. 
Every  morning  I  give  them  wheat  bran 
mash  with  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  standard 
chicken  food,  also  warm  water  to  drink.  I 
always  feed  them  corn  at  night,  and  in 
severe  weather  warm  water  again  at  noon. 
I  often  give  them  cabbage,  boiled  potatoes, 
and  sometimes  ground  bone,  and  always  give 
them  shells.  We  never  are  without  eggs  in 
the  Winter.  The  hens  usually  begin  laying 
about  Christmas,  and  lay  well  the  rest  of 
the  Winter.  I  cannot  give  you  the  amount 
of  eggs  we  sell,  but  I  will  keep  an  account 
this  Winter.  c.  i.  m. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Kid  and  Lamb. — At  the  same  time  as  this 
paper  reported  that  in  Chicago  people  are 
"v^iying  and  selling  goat's  flesh  openly  for 
lamb,  saying  the  prejudice  is  going  or  gone, 
it  is  difficult  here  to  find  out  if  there  is  a 
market  for  it.  It  is  true  that  those  who 
keep  goats,  mysteriously  dispose  of  the  un¬ 
wanted  young;  but  if  you  ask  your  butcher 
about  it,  he  is  noncommittal.  He  would  not 
hang  up  the  kid  carcass  in  his  store,  that 
is  certain.  A  recent  cablegram  stated  that 
a  Parisian  butcher  had  been  lined  for  sell¬ 
ing  kid  as  Iamb,  and  yet  singular  eatables  are 
seen  in  Taris — to  wit,  a  fox  hanging  be¬ 
tween  deer !  Only,  though  horseflesh  is  an 
established  comestible,  it  must  be  so  named 
and  kept  separate  from  beef.  The  folks  over 
(here  never  lost  the  relish  for  Dobbin,  which 
they  had  forced  on  them  during  the  siege. 
Has  the  State  any  law  against  goat's  flesh, 
or  the  City  of  New  York?  The  goat  is  a 
“clean”  animal  under  Jewish  law,  but  I  never 
knew  of  them  eating  it.  h.  i..  w. 

Pearl  River,  N.  Y. 

Experience  With  Pork. — From  1880  to 
1890  I  was  farming  in  North  Dakota,  and 
while  there  had  an  experience  that  may  be 
of  interest  and  value  to  your  readers.  I  had 
trouble  the  first  year  about  salt  pork  spoil¬ 
ing,  and  found  that  others  lost  some.  When 
the  warm  weather  came  the  following  Spring 
the  salt  pork  spoiled.  The  second  year  I 
killed  hogs  at  two  different  times,  the  salt 
pork  from  the  first  killing  keeping  well  and 
the  second  spoiling.  The  trouble  was  ascribed 
to  the  barrels;  some  used  whisky  barrels, 
some  molasses  barrels,  etc.  I  made  up  my 
mind  the  trouble  came  from  killing  when  it 
was  too  cold.  In  that  dry,  sharp  air  an  ani¬ 
mal  would  freeze  a  little  on  the  surface  with¬ 
in  a  few  minutes  after  taking  out  the  in¬ 
wards.  This  interfered  with  the  proper  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  meat;  the  frozen  surface  shut  in 
the  animal  heat.  Acting  on  this  theory  I 
afterwards  killed  hogs  when  it  was  not  so 
cold,  and  never  had  further  trouble.  There 
is  much  less  liability  of  such  trouble  here  in 
the  East  because  it  is  seldom  cold  enough  in 
the  early  Winter  to  produce  such  results ; 
still  it  would  be  entirely  possible,  particularly 
In  northern  New  York  and  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land-  F.  H.  B. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  Canine  Pocltryman. — Sandy  is  a 
Scotch  collie,  with  a  red  Irish  setter  for  a 
grandfather.  He  knows  as  much  and  is  as 
highly  respected  as  any  citizen  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  universe  (Bellingham,  Wash.), 
and  if  he  could  talk  would  occupy  an  emin¬ 
ent  position  in  the  community.  Last  Sum¬ 
mer  Sandy's  particular  duty  was  to  look  after 
the  little  chicks  that  were  being  hatched  by 
by  the  dozen  and  seemed  strangely  incapable 
of  caring  for  themselves.  Notwithstanding 
the  anxiety  and  admonitions  of  their  mothers 
these  little  strangers  would  persist  in  run¬ 


ning  into  the  high  grass,  and  that  was  almost 
sure  destruction,  because  very  few  of  them 
could  find  their  way  out  again.  The  mother 
hens  would  cackle  and  sputter  and  make  a 
terrible  ado  about  the  recklessness  of  their 
children,  but  it  didn’t  do  the  slightest  bit  of 
good.  It  seemed  to  make  the  chicks  more 
silly  and  daring.  Sandy  took  the  matter 
into  his  charge  and  with  patience,  gentle¬ 
ness  and  remarkable  skill,  organized  a  life¬ 
saving  service  that  was  eminently  successful. 
No  matter  how  he  was  otherwise  engaged  or 
what  diversions  were  offered  him,  he  never 
failed  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
high  grass  several  times  a  day,  and  seldom 
came  out  of  it  without  bringing  In  his 
mouth  a  little  chicken,  which  he  would  drop 
gently  before  the  old  hen  it  belonged  to, 
and  then  go  back  into  the  wilderness  for  I 
another.  Sometimes  he  brought  out  five  or 
six  in  succession.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  . 
that  his  live-saving  service  didn't  rescue  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  broods  that  would  other¬ 
wise  have  perished.  He  never  wounded  or  | 
bruised  them,  but  carried  them  in  his  mouth 
as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would  take  a  baby 
in  her  arms.  And  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
little  chicks  understood  that  Sandy  was  sure 
to  rescue  them  and  were  all  the  more  reck¬ 
less  on  that  account. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 


A  Nurseryman's  Sheep. — We  have 
only  a  small  hock  of  good-sized  sheep, 
three  purebred  Dorsets  and  the  remainder 
mixed  grades,  some  Shropshires  and 
others  of  Merino  foundation  crossed  with 
Leicester  ram.  The  latter  give  us  the 
best  results  in  good  size,  ruggedness  and 
breeding.  An  apple  orchard  of  about 
seven  acres  surrounds  our  house  on  three 
sides,  and  is  fenced  into  four  pastures. 
We  shift  the  sheep  from  one  to  another, 
supplementing  with  bran  or  grains.  Un¬ 
til  they  trimmed  the  trees  up  out  of 
reach  they  were  a  nuisance.  I  have  never 
found  any  satisfactory  way  to  protect 
young  trees  except  to  build  a  wooden  or 
wire  pen  about  them.  We  have  a  warm 
pen  with  access  to  open  yard  for  Win¬ 
ter,  and  by  weaning  lambs  as  early  as 
possible  and  allowing  ram  to  run  with 
"hock  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  our 
lambs  earlier  each  year.  Our  ewes  are 
now  commencing  to  lamb.  We  have  used 
a  purebred  Dorset  ram.  We  have  had 
single  lambs  almost  invariably.  This  year 
we  have  used  on  a  portion  of  our  hock 
a  half-blood  Tunis  ram.  Our  lambs  at 
40  pounds  have  brought  us  about  $8  net. 
This  year  with  earlier  lambs  we  expect 
to  receive  more.  frank  e.  rupert. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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"  1  Can  be  prepared  for  mar- 
1  ket  quicker,  are  less  lia-  i 
ble  to  disorders  caused 
by  forced  feeding,  and  cost 
less  to  finish  if  Dr.  Hess  Stock 
Food  is  given  regularly  during  '' 
the  entire  feeding  time.  Dr. 
Hess  Stock  Food  is  not  a  condi- 
mental  food,  but  a  scientific  stock 
tonic  and  laxative,  the  famous 
prescription  of  Dr.  Hess  (M.  D., 
U.  v .  S.),  which  aids  digestion  and 
assimilation, givingthe  animal  the 
power  to  rapidly  convert  food  to  fat. 

DR.  HESS 

STOCK  FOOD 

prevents  disease  by  keeping  the  bog 
in  a  healthy  condition,  and  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  intestinal  and  other 
worms  that  sap  vitality  and  growth. 

Bj  per  lb.  Id  100  lb.  necks,  f  Except  In 
(L  25  lb.  pall  $1.60  1  Canada  and 

Smaller  quantities  a  S  Welted 
little  higher.  Small  dose.  L  Sooth. 

Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee. 

DR.  HESS  Sc  CLARK, 


L 


Ashland,  Ohio. 

Alfto  munufactiirerM  of  I>r.  Hess 
Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  and 
Instant  Louse  Killer. 


m 
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GEDKTEY  FARM 

L>.  E.  OKTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  CUSS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

8on  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Golden  Stream  8th 
born  Feb.  22.1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old 
A  tew  choice  Bull  Calves  for  sale  bv  GOLDEN 
STREAMER  and  GOLIJEN  FERN  S  LAD  out  of  im¬ 
ported  cows. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

fJ?”  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEV  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


Hog  Sick? 


one  cent 
that 


We  ask  only  for  an 
opportun  i  ty  to  con* 
viuce  you  with¬ 
out  your  risking 

BLATCHFORD'S  OLD  ENGLISH 

TflNIP  will  cure  indigestion,  constipation  worms, 
I  wlllU  fevers,  colds,  and  all  the  ordinary  ailments 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Complete  list  of 
ingredients  on  every  package.  We  know  that  this 
is  a  truly  superior  restorative.  Our  customers  are 
more  than  pleased  and  we  wish  every  practical  farmer 
would  judge  for  himself  its  appearance,  weight  and 
smell.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  free  sample, 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  and  testimonials. 
BLATCHFORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY, 
Dept.  52,  Waukegan,  Ill. 
(Established  at  Leicester,  Eng  in  1800.) 

Springbank  Berkshires. 

I  have  some  grand  11  months  old  Service  Boars. 
Some  Spring  Gilts  and  Boars,  and  some  Yearling 
Sows;  will  breed  them  for  Spring  litters.  All  first- 
class  individuals. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor.  Marbledale,  Conn. 

Barge  English  Berkshires  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  to 
NU  [  WOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

RegJ\  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  mos..  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bred  sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildpun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

OUR  LARGE  ENGLISH  long  and  broad,  always 
mellow  and  marketable,  the  business  type. 
Service  Boars.  Fall  Pigs,  Gilts  bred  for  Spring 
farrow.  Penna.  Berkshire  Co..  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  g^SSS 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 

O.  I.C.  PIGS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Two  Brood  Sows; 
registered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Farmer’s 
prices.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia.N.  Y. 


Shorthorn  Bull  No.  154287.  Can  use  no  longer;  gentle, 
good  milking  blood.  Price  nnd  particularsonapplica- 
tlon.  MORGAN  TOPPING,  Walnscott.  L.  1,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


:-8ix  FOXHOUND  PUPS  six 

_  weeks  old,  $5.00  each  (male  or 

female).  Also,  Trained  Fox  and  Rabbit  Hounds; 
Two  Fox  Terriers.  MELVIN  THOMAS,  R.  F.  No.  1, 
Wayville.  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ^Al  F~Purebred  SC0TCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
lUn  uALL  from  driving  stock:  eligible  to  regis¬ 
tration.  Prices  moderate.  Write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  ManJius,  N.  Y. 

nCATU  Tfl  I  lf*E  on  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
UCA  In  I  U  LIUC  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 

CUCTI  AWn  PflNIFQ  Disposal  sale  of  70  head 
OIIL  I  LnliU  I  U  HILO  i  of  high  grades  bet  lands. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  just  published.  Address, 
THOMSON  PONY  FARM ,  Toledo.  Ohio, 


HIGH  CLASS 


PERCHEltON  AND  FRENCH - 
Coach  Stallions  Scotch  Collie 
Pups  E  S  AKIN,  Auburn.  N.Y. 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  JACKS  and  JENNETS  I  ever 
owned.  Some  special  bargains.  Address, 
BAKER'S  JACK  FARM, 

Box  1,  Lawrence,  Inti. 

ANGORA  BUCKS  FOR  SALE.  Thorough- 

of  Exile, 


bred  Sons  of  Got!  f rev 
JOHN  L.  LEWIS.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


BLIZZARD  &  HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith’s- 
Liberal  prices  to  agents.  S.  W.  Kent,  Cazenovia.N.  Y. 

MEND-A-RIP™ 

I  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Stitching 

Does  all  kinds 
light  and 
heavy  riveting 


Will  Save  tub  Prici  op  Itself 
Many  Times  a  Year.  A  Perfect1 
Hand  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 
To  Show  it  Means  a  Sale.  Agents 
make  from  $8  to  $15  it  day.  One 
_  agent  made  $20  firet  day  and  writes  to  Hurry 
more  machines  to  him.  Write  for  special  agents*  price. 

J.C. Foote  Foundry  Co.,  Eredericktown,  O, 

The  Great  Agents  Supply  House. 


Breeders’  Directory 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

250  Registered  Holsteins  for  Sale.  250 

Service  Bulls,  male  and  female  Calves,  Cows  and 
Heifers  bred  to  Aaggie  Cornucopia  Pauline  Count, 
son  of  the  world's  champion  cow.  Aaggie  Cornucopia 
Pauline,  A.  R.  O  seven  day  butter  record  84.31  lb 
3  lb  and  9  oz  in  excess  of  any  other  cow  In  the  world. 

You  will  save  money  by  ordering  of  Star  Farm. 
Circulars  sent  on  application. 

HORACE  L  BRONSON. Dept.  D.,  Cortland,  N  Y 
N.  B. — A  few  Bull  and  Heifer  Calves  at  six  months 
left,  $100  takes  a  pair 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  In  Holstein-Frlesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM.  Rifion,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 


from 3  to  18  months  old.  A 
few  choice  young  Cows, 
Improved  Chester  Whites  of  ail  ages  Prices  right. 
CHARLES  K,  RECORD.  Peterboro,  N  Y. 


BRILL  FARM. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  slro 
of  high  testing  butter  cows  Stock  and  prices  right. 
E.  C*  BRILL,  Pougliquag,  N.  Y. 


it 


QUALITY. 
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COD  0  A I  C  f  Jersey  Bull  Calf,  double  grandson 
rUll  uALL  i  of  Emma’s  Pearl  57485;  best  21  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days,  from  365  lb1!,  of  milk,  87  lbs.  butter 
in30  days,  from  1522  lbs.  milk  The  greatest  Jersey 
cow  that  ever  lived  Also  heifer  calves,  grand 
daughters  of  Emma  s  Pearl;  dams  giving  over  8,000 
lbs.  milk  a  year,  and  making  ovor  400  lbs.  butter. 
No  fancy  prices.  Everything  guaranteed.  Address, 
E.  W.  MOSHER,  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS ! 


S.  E. 


Combination  and 
Golden  Lad.  For 
sale  1 1  cows,  10  heif¬ 
ers.  and  25  bulls. 

N  IVIN,  LANDENKEKG,  PA. 


Jersey  Bulls,  Berkshire  Boars 

"Good  Ones— Registered— Cheap,  _ 

B.  JY'SHANN'N.  905  Liberty  Street,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

CHOICE  YEARLINC  JERSEY  BULL 

(registered ),  dam  sister  to  Maquilla’s  Violet  31  lbs  1  oz 
butter  7  days ;  also  few  grand  yearling  heifers,  due  to 
freshen  late  winter.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Winchester,  N  H 

WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PKTEli  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG, 
No.  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  6310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor's  Lassie.  Imp.  Deanle 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, -etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.,  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


OCC  buys  a  registered  DODO 

0JJH.F.  Bull  fromHUb  0 


Born  April,  1904.  Handsome  individual.  Hisdamis 
a  large  producer.  His  sire's  dam  lias  A.  R  O.  record 
of  20.77  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  He  will  please  you. 

H.  D.  ROE,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES— 

■  The  Kind  that  Make  Eggs— All  per  lOO  lbs. 

Recleaned  Ground  Oyster  Shells,  60c;  Mlco'Grltlor 
Poultry.  60c.;  MicoGrit  for  Pigeons, 60c. ;  MlcoGritfor 
Chicks.  60c.;  Saul’s  Poultry  Scratching  Food  $2;  Saul  s 
Poultry  Mash  Food,  $2;  Saul’s  Pigeon  Food,  $2;  Saul's 
Chick  Food,  $2.50;  Cut  Clover,  $1.60;  Clover  Meal, 
$1.60;  Pure  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  $2.25;  Pure  Meat 
Meal,  $2.25:  Pure  Meat  and  Bone, $2.25;  Pure  Poultry 
Bone,  $2.25;  Pure  Bone  Meal,  $2.25;  Hemp  Seed,  $3.60; 
Sunflower  8eed,  $3.50;  Chicken  Millet,  $2.5). 

CHAS.  F.  SAUL,  220-224  James  Street.  Syracuse.  N.  Y 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS. 

If  ordered  at  once  In  Cockerels,  Pullets,  Trios,  and 
pens  of  five  or  more.  We  have  S.  C  and  It.  C.  Brown, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  BuffOrpingtons.  R  I.  Reds, 
Houdans,  Hamburgs,  nrahmas,  Pit  and  C.  I.  Games. 
White.  Buff  and  Barred  P.  Uocks.  Buff,  Gold,  Silver 
and  White  Wyandottes.  Cochins,  and  ALL  other 
breeds,  price  on  application. 

MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Carpenter,  Ohio. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

won  two  first  premiums  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1904 
Trios,  $5;  Eggs,  »1  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free 
ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport.  N.  Y. 


Rft  BJk.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Brown  and  Bf.  Legs, 
■  Of  Bar.  Rocks,  Wh.  and  Bf  Wyandottes,  Reds, 
Sherwoods,  Wh  Wonders,  Pk  Ducks.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Cockerels.  MCCAIN  CO  ,  B.,  Delaware,  NJ. 
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Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty  60  p  book,  10c- 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8,Telford,Pa, 


DMII  TRY  PAPER,  illuBt’d,  20  page*. 

■  I II  I  25  centB  per  year.  4  months' 

trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  alone  10 cents.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  free.  Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N. If 


U  C“  O  U  1  O  IT  o— Young  Boars, 
I  ■  Ci  O  E  I  1  I A  E_  O  Sows  and  3-month 
Pigs  of  individual  merit  and  from  the  best  families. 
_ E  S.  HILL,  Freevllle,N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRES  AND  CHESHIRES 

Heifer  Calf,  six  weeks,  nicely  marked;  5  Sows  to 
farrow  in  February  and  March;  service  Boars;  Fall 
Pigs  in  pairs:  not  akin.  All  stock  eligible  to  registry. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cortland  County, N.Y 


n'jromnr  niOC  FOR  SALE— From  First-Prize 
untomne  lIUuHerd  at  St  Louis  Exposition 
and  New  YorkState  Fair.  S.  G  OTIS,  Sherwood. N  Y. 


60— GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS— 60 

Write  for  prices  for  best  bred  and  finest  RULL  CALVES  in  America.  Fine  show  animals  one  month 
to  one  year  old.  Sire  contains  one-half  the  blood  of  Katy  SPOFFORD  CORONA,  the  World’s  Champion 
Heifer  in  her  class.  In  private,  official,  show,  and  economic  records  she  has  no  equal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  America’s  leading  strain  for  22  years.  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 

Long  Distance  ’Phone.  E,  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 
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“GRADING  UP.” 

I  wish  to  name  four  characteristics  that 
a  breeder  of  purebred  cattle  should  pos¬ 
sess  in  order  to  be  successful :  p'irst,  the 
power  of  discriminating  any  slight  varia¬ 
tion;  second,  patience  that  will  endure 
for  years;  third,  good,  sound  judgment; 
fourth,  honesty.  One  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  we  find  so  few  really  successful 
breeders  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  lose 
heart  as  soon  as  prices  go  down,  and  con¬ 
sequently  go  to  breeding  a  different  type 
of  cattle.  This,  however,  is  just  the 
time  for  a  person  to  go  into  the  business, 
since  good  animals  can  be  purchased  at  a 
low  price.  If  we  take  a  ride  through  the 
country  we  will  notice  a  great  diversity 
in  type  and  color  markings  in  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  herds,  showing  that  the  owner 
has  given  the  subject  of  grading  up  very 
little  attention,  or  else  he  has  changed  the 
breed  type  too  often.  In  grading  up  a 
herd  the  breeder  should,  first,  choose  the 
particular  breed  that  he  wishes  to  produce. 
Second,  purchase  as  good  a  male  specimen 
of  that  breed  as  his  means  will  allow. 
Third,  breed  the  bull  to  grade  cows,  and 
as  soon  as  his  means  will  allow  purchase 
a  purebred  female  or  two.  By  following 
this  system  and  adhering  judiciously  to 
the  principles  of  selection  and  variation 
a  man  with  small  means  can  in  the  space 
of  a  very  few  years  become  the  possessor 
of  a  fine  herd  of  not  only  high  grades, 
but  also  in  the  meantime  he  will  be  build¬ 
ing  up  a  herd  of  purebreds. 

Michigan.  paul  n.  flint. 

THE  HAND  SEPARATOR  AT  HOME. 
Benefits  of  the  System. 

I  keep  25  cows,  and  separate  the  milk  with 
a  hand  separator.  It  takes  15  minutes  twice 
a  day  to  separate  the  milk.  A  team  comes 
for  my  cream.  I  find  it  a  saving  in  time 
and  the  separated  milk  is  worth  50  per  cent 
more  to  feed  than  milk  that  I  would  get  from 
the  creamery.  The  checks  average  about 
the  same  as  for  milk  delivered  to  the  cream¬ 
ery.  If  I  had  to  deliver  my  milk  again  I 
would  make  beef  of  my  cows.  l.  d.  s. 

St.  Albans,  Vt. 

It  appears  to  me  there  is  such  a  strong 
preference  for  home  separation  that  there  is 
not  much  argument.  We  live  five  miles  from 
the  creamery,  but  if  it  were  only  half  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  separating  can  lie  done  at  home  in 
less  time  than  it  would  take  to  carry  it,  be¬ 
sides  the  wear  and  tear  and  want  of  man 
and  team  or  horse  on  the  farm.  With 
home  separation  the  milk  is  warm  and  ready 
to  feed  to  the  calves,  which  is  very  good  with 
the  addition  of  a  handful  of  wheat  bran.  As 
for  drawbacks,  I  cannot  see  any  in  home 
separating,  but  plenty  of  them  in  the  other 
way.  The  cream  gatherer,  as  we  call  him, 
comes  thrt'e  times  a  week  in  cold  weather  and 
four  in  warm,  and  he  brings  us  our  butter 
from  the  creamery,  so  we  have  no  trouble  of 
carrying.  I  have  been  in  tills  creamery  over 
eight  years  and  have  always  been  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  it.  w.  d.  h. 

Clinton,  Conn. 

I  prefer  to  separate  my  milk  at  home  be¬ 
cause  I  have  warm  and  sweet  milk  for  the 
calves  and  pigs,  which  I  think  is  much  better 
for  them  than  to  haul  it  a  mile  or  two  to  the 
creamery  and  bring  it  back  sour,  which  it 
generally  is  in  warm  weather.  Ily  separating 
it  at  home  you  have  the  milk  morning  and 
evening.  By  sending  it  away  you  have  sour 
and  very  often  thick  milk  to  feed  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  J  think  it  is  less  trouble  than  to  take 
it  to  the  creamery  and  much  quicker  done. 
We  have  tried  it  both  ways  and  find  the 
warm  and  sweet  milk  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  separator,  besides  the  time  lost  in  going 
to  the  creamery  every  morning.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  we  take  our  cream  twice  a  week. 
As  far  as  skimming  is  eoncrned  one  can 
skim  it  as  close  at  home  as  at  the  creamery 
if  he  understands  his  separator.  s.  b.  w. 

State  College,  Pa. 

For  20  years  this  creamery  has  taken  the 
cream  only  from  the  farms,  sending  teams 
after  it.  At  present  there  are  63  farms 
visited  three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Three  teams  are  employed,  and  it  costs  about 
$85  per  month.  During  1903  the  butter 
churned  was  slightly  over  120,000  pounds, 
and  over  $1700  worth  of  cream  was 
sold  for  making  ice  cream.  After  paying  all 
expenses,  over  $30,000  was  divided  among 
these  03  farms,  payments  being  made  month¬ 
ly.  Please  remember  that  the  farmer's  only 
lookout  was  to  produce  sweet,  clean  cream, 
and  it  was  taken  at  the  door  and  the  month¬ 
ly  check  left  at  door.  This  creamery  is  co¬ 
operative,  the  capital  stock  being  $2,500,  on 
which  0  per  cent  interest  is  paid,  and  the 
stock  is  owned  by  the  farmers.  Nearly  all 
the  farmers  still  use  t he  Cooley  system  of 


deep  cold  setting.  At  the  January  meeting  of 
the  Connecticut  Dairymen's  Association  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  the  regular  make  of  butter  from  this 
creamery  was  scored  at  96  points.  A  sample 
from  two  other  creameries  within  five  miles, 
run  along  the  same  lines  as  this  scored'97% 
points  each.  This  is  sufficient  answer  to  the 
fear  expressed  by  Thos.  F.  Rutherford  on 
page  S27.  There's  money  tucked  away  in  our 
“abandoned  farms”  and  cream  and  apples 
(baked  if  you  choose)  and  poultry  will  find 
it.  with  the  right  family  to  direct  operations. 

S.  T.  STOCKWELB. 

Supt.  Simsbury,  Conn.,  Creamery. 


TUBERCULOUS  COWS. 

There  have  been  some  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  cattle  in  an  adjoining  town,  and  some 
cattle  have  been  killed,  but  my  herd  has  al¬ 
ways  been  healthy.  Can  a  State  veterinary 
come  here  and  test  my  cattle  without  my 
consent?  Is  the  test  for  tuberculosis  a  fair 
test?  Does  it  show  that  the  cow  is  affected 
with  this  disease,  or  just  shows  that  the 
cow  is  diseased  in  some  part  of  her  body,  as 
cut  or  bruised?  Are  humans  liable  to  catch 
this  disease  by  using  milk  or  butter  from 
cows  so  affected?  d.  j.  c. 

Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 


State  inspectors  may  test  your  herd  if  it 
seems  desirable  to  do  so.  The  tuberculin 
test  is  a  fair  one.  It  consists  of  injecting 
a  fluid  into  the  cow  and  keeping  watch  of  her 
temperature.  If,  after  the  test  is  made,  the 
cow’s  temperature  rises,  it  is  evidence  that 
the  disease  is  present.  It  may  not  make 
the  cow  dangerous,  and  she  ought  not  to  be 
killed  except  when  a  physical  examination 
shows  that  she  is  badly  diseased.  The  test 
would  not  show  results  from  cuts  or  bruises 
on  the  cow.  Milk  or  flesh  from  badly  dis¬ 
eased  cattle  is  not  safe  for  human  food. 


GRAIN  FOR  POULTRY. 

What  is  the  experience  of  any  ponltryman 
in  feeding  rye,  buckwheat  or  barley  to  poul¬ 
try,  for  egg  production,  also  for  flesh-form¬ 
ing  food?  Does  the  analysis  of  these  grains 
indicate  their  feeding  value  as  compared 
with  wheat  or  corn?  r. 

Boston,  Mass. 

You  ought  to  own  a  copy  of  The  Business 
Hen.  That  contains  tables  of  analysis  and 
facts  about  different,  grains.  The  following 
table  shows  how  rye  compares : 

Pounds  in  TOO 

Muscles  makers.  Fat  formers.  Pure  fat. 


Rye  . 10  67  1.1 

Wheat  . 10  69  1.7 

Corn  .  8  67  4.3 

Buckwheat  .  7.7  49  1.8 

Oats  .  9  47  4.2 

Barley  .  9  65  1.6 


If  we  go  by  analysis  alone  rye  would  seem 
about  equal  to  wheat,  but  the  hens  will  not 
eat  rye  readily,  and  they  do  not  thrive  on 
it.  We  would  not  buy  it  for  poultry.  If 
we  grew  it  we  would  grind  it  and  feed  it  to 
hogs  or  horses,  mixed  with  other  grains.  A 
small  quantity  of  buckwheat  is  helpful  to  the 
hens,  but  it  will  not  answer  for  the  entire 
grain  ration.  It  would  affect  their  skins 
and  feathers  about  as  an  exclusive  diet  of 
buckwheat  cakes  would  affect  a  man.  Bar¬ 
ley  is  excellent  for  poultry  food. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BEST 

MIXED  PAINTS 

At  WHOLESALE  PRICES,  Delivered  FREE 
For  Houses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
profits.  In  use  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Grange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 
0.  W.  INGERS0LL,  346  Plymouth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


%Hunf 

% 


Hunters’  &  Trappers’  Guide  *£SS* 

300  pages, cloth  bound, illustrating  all  Fur  Aoim&ls. 
All  about  trapping,  Trappers’  Hecreta,  all  kinds  of 
Straps, decoys,  etc.  Price,  $1. 60.  To  hide  and  fur  ship¬ 
pers,  $1.  We  buy  Raw  Pure,  Hides*  Price  List  free. 

ANDKRSCH  RKOS.«  Dept.  128  flinneapells,  Mir" 


~FURSn 

McMillan  Fur  &  Wool  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


IT rite 
■s  for 
Tree  Catalog 
ifallklnds 

ICF. 

FOOLS. 


ICE  CUTTING  SffBWSft 

time.  RED*  WHITE  AHD  BLUE  ICE  PLOW  t»» 

first  class,  keen,  fast  cutter,  having  our  Patent 
Clearing  Teeth.  Specially  adapted  to  the  useof 
Prices  Low.  Dairymen,  Butehen, 

Hotels  and  Farmer.. 


wtt  now  co; 


Made  in  all  sizes. 

■‘AMES  PLOW  COMPANY, 
MMarketSt.Boston.Maaa 


IMPERIAL  ICE  PLOWS 


and  full  line  of 
Ioe>  Tools. 

Send  for  illustrat’d  circulars 
J.  S.  WOODHOUSE, 
191  Water  St.,  New  York 


ICE 


CUTTING  ‘Vim7 

DORSC1I  A11  Steel,  Double- 
Row  ICE  FLOWS.  Marks  and 
cuts  two  rows  at  a  time  ;  cuts  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  aud  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  in 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  afford  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

John  Dorach&Sonn.  22  6  Wells  St.. Milwaukee, WIa- 


POULTRY 


>000000000 


We 


keep  ev-2 

_  _  _ _l  ery thing  in  the  1 

^POULTRY  LINE— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu¬ 
bators,  Livestock,  Brooders— anything— 
jit’s  onr  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 3 
>our  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the  j 
) asking— it's  worth  having.  ( 

(Excelsior  Wire  Sc  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

>Dept.  H.GL  26  &  28  Yesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooc< 


Do  Your  Hen? 
Lay  15  Dozen 
Eggs  a  Year  ? 


The  best  layers  each  produce  15  doz¬ 
en  or  more  eggs  a  year.  While  the 
number  of  eggs  that  a  hen  can  pro¬ 
duce  depends  considerably  upon 
proper  care  and  feeding,  yet  the 
digestive  apparatus  is  the  all  import¬ 
ant  factor  in  egg  production. 

DR.  HESS 
POULTRY 
PJUSI-A-CE-A 

is  not  a  condiment,  but  a  scientific 
poultry  tonic,  formulated  by  Dr. 
Hess  (M.D..  D.V.S.).  It  is  She 
guaranteed  egg  producer.  It  cures 
diseases  as  nothing  else  can.  Fed 
regularly  according  to  directions, 
the  poultry  yard  will  be  kept  im¬ 
mune  from  disease,  and  at  its  high¬ 
est  earning  capacity  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year.  Costs  but  a  penny  a  day 
for  30  to  60  fowls. 


1J  lho.  25c,  mull  or  ( 
cxprcHM  40c 
5  lb*.  60c  < 

12  ll»s.  $  1 .25 
25  lb.  pull  *2.50.  ' 


Except  In  Canada 
anti  extreme 
Went  and  South. 


Sold  on  a  Written  Guarantee 

Send  2  cents  for  Dr.  Hess  48  page 
Poultry  Book,  free. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK. 
Ashland.  Ohio. 

INSTANT  LOUSE  KILLER  KILLS  LICE. 


Veterinary  1701717 
vAdvice  f  KHiEi 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  of  long  experience  has  writ¬ 
ten  a  book  entitled  “Veterinary 
Experience”  on  the  diseases  of 
horses,  giving  symptoms  and 
treatment  in  plain  terms.  It  is 
fully  illustrated  with  diagram, 
showing  the  skeleton  and  cl 
.  latory  and  digestive  systems  1 
Preferences  that  make  them  p 
►Tells  how  to  buy  a  horse 
know  whether  it  is  sound  or  not.  Every  horse  o 
should  have  one.  It  is  seftt  to  any  one. 

TUTTLE’S  ELIXIR 

la  the  only  guaranteed  cure  for  Colic,  Curb,  recent 
Shos  Boll,  and  Callous.  It  locates  lameness,  relieves 
and  cures  Spavins,  Ring  Bone,  Cockle  Joints.  Grosso 
Ho. I,  Scratches,  Catarrh,  etc.  Send  today  and  get  the 
book  free  and  information  about  Dr.  Tuttle’s  specifics. 

Tuttle**  Elixir  Co.  30  Beverly  St.  Boston,  M&ss* 

*  Avoid  all  blisters:  they  are  only  temporary  relief. 


"of  the  BEERY  BIT 

rouR  dits  in  one: 

Cures  Kickers,  Itunaway*,  Fullers, 
Shyers,  etc.  Send  for  lift  on  Ten 
Days*  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 

Prof.  Beery,  Pleasant  lliil,  Ohio. 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


Make  your  own  Fertilizer  at  small  cost  with 

Wilson’s  Phosphate  Mills 

From  l  to  40  H.  P.  Send  for  catalogue. 
WILSON  BROS., Sole Mfrs., Dept.  X  Hasten,  Pa. 


OU’RE  LOOKING 

for  just  such  machines 
as  Miller’s 

Ideal  Incubators 

and  Brooders.  Sent  on 

30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Abso¬ 
lutely  automatic.  Test  It 
yourself.  Big  poultry  and 
poultry  supply  book  Froe. 

J.  W.  MILLER  CO.,  Box  97 1  Freeport.  III. 


SHOEMAKER’S  BOOK 

.n  POULTRY 

and  almanac  for  1905,  contain*  224 
paged, with  many  fine  colored  platcuof 
row  Im  true  to  Ilf©.  It  tells  all  about  chickens, 
their  care,  diseases  and  reined  es.  All  about 
I.NOUBATOKS  and  howto  operate  them. 
All  about  poultry  houses  and  how  to  build 
them.  It's  really  an  encyclopaedia  of  chickon- 
dom.  You  need  it.  Price  only  16c. 

C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  813,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


The  ORMAS  &  Brooders 

Low  in  price.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

BANTA  MFG.  CO*  U60N1ER.  INDIANA.  till  Cat alag 


telln  howto  make  money 

— How  to  raise  young  chicks 
for  early  springmarkets  when 
prices  are  high.  How  to  make 
a  profit  on  ducks.  How  to 
feed  for  heavy  fowls.  How 
to  make  hens  lay.  Why  not 
get  an  adequate  return  from 
poultry?  Why  not  try  modern 
methods  this  year? 

Why  not  learn  about  incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooders  from  a  firm 
who  have  been  in  business  since 
1867 .and  who  know  how  to  make 
satisfactory  machines?  Write  us 
for  the  book  today.  It  is  free. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.# 
Quincy,  Ill. 


■1 


Farmer’s  Favorite 
Feed  Cooker 

Is  the  model  for  cooking  feed 
and  best  adapted  to  water  heat¬ 
ing,  soap,  apple  butter  and 
sugar  making,  etc. — a  score  of 
Uses.  It’s  made  to  last.  Weight 
greaterthan  any  o'- her  cooker 
of  same  low  price.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  circular.  Sent  free  on  request. 
L.  R.  Lewis,  ]2  Main  St.  Cortland,  N.Y. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILF" 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  r* 

kettle  in  one  mi--' 
and  h“"‘ 


circulars. 

.  uu.,  Batavia,  111. 


Green  bone  is  the  greatest  egg  producer 

cetT^  MANN’S 

Model  Bone  Cutter 


On  10  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  asked  for  until  you  prove  our 
guaranty  that  Matin'**  Latent  will  cut 
all  kinds  of  bone  easier,  faster  and  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  any  other.  If  not,  send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  ^  Isn’t  that  better  for 
you  than  to  pay  cash  in  advance  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  you  never  tried?  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Boi15  .MILFORD, MASS. 


$  I  0-80  For 
I  J.  200  Egg 
.INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  M.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


Fine  Birds 

Our  100  breeding  pens  show  fancy  stock 
that  has  prize  winning  blood  bred  iu 
them.  All  the  leading  varieties  oi 
Chickens,  Turkey.,  Duck,  and  Cee.a, 
Rare  birds  for  fanciers  from  select  matings. 
Prices  low  for  high  quality.  Poultry  cata¬ 
logue  4c.  Incubator  catalogue  free. 

DesMoInts  Incb.  Co.,  Dep.  90  OetMolnes.fa 


PRAIRIE  STATE 

INCUBATORSAND  BROODERS 

acknowledged  by  experts  to  be  the 
most  protl table  machines  made. 
Winners  of  385  First  Prizes.  Write 
tor  free  catalog  with  proof  and  val¬ 
uable  information  for  beginners. 
Prairie  State  Incubator  Co. 
Box  406,  Homer  City,  Pa. 


THE  “GEM”  MONEY  MAKER 


hatches  chickens  at  a  lively  rate— live 
chickens  too — that  live  and  grow 
into  money.  Our  catalogue  tells  of 
“Gem”  features  no  other  Incubator 
has.  Write  for  copy  —  It  is  free. 

GEM  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Box  48*  Dayton,  Ohio 


CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

get  strong  and  healthy — gain 
steadily  in  weight,  are  chicko 
hatched  in  Reliable  Incubators. 

The  Reliable 

provides  automatically  a  constant 
current  of  odorless,  warm  air  at  a 
uniform  temperature— chicks  pip,  hatch  and  thrive  un¬ 
der  its  nature-like  conditions.  Send  10  cents  and  get 
our  20th  annual  catalog— full  of  poultry  information. 
Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Box  B-101  •  Quincy,  111. 
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WORLD 

CHAMPION 

PACER 


BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  PICTURE  es  DAN  PATCH  MAILED  FREE 


The  picture  we  will  send  you  is  a  large  reproduction  of  the  above  engraving,  in  six  colors,  and  is  made  from  a  photograph  taken  of  Dan  while  he  was  going  at  his  highest 
rate  of  speed.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  motion  photographs  ever  taken  and  is  as  natural  and  life  like  as  if  you  actually  saw  Dan  coming  down  the  track.  This  picture  shows 
Dan  flying  through  the  air  with  every  foot  off  of  the  ground.  The  picture  we  will  mail  you  is  entirely  free  of  advertising  and  makes  a  very  fine  horse  picture  for  framing. 


MAILED  FREE 


WITH 


POSTAGE 
REPAID 


IF"  YOU  WRITE  TO  II SB  AIStD  ^ PslSB^W" THESE  2  QUESTIONS: 


Ist-HOW  MUCH  STOCK  OP  ALL  KINDS  DO  YOU  OWN?  2nd- WHERE  DID  YOU  SEE  THIS  OFFER? 


Address  Owners  at  once INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


WHAT  RESTORED  DAN 


SIX  WEEKS? 


DAN  PATCH  GIVEN  UP  TO  DIE. 

Office  of  THE  KANSAS  CITY  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 
1330-36  East  15th  Street 

RobertO.  Moore.  D.  V.  S.,  President.  Henry  0.  Babcock,  M.  D.,  D.  V.  8.,  V.-Prest. 

Benjamin  F.  Knapp,  D.  V.  S.,  V.-Prest.  8esco  Stewart  .  M.  D  ,  D.  V.  M., 

Secy.  &  Treas.,  and  Dean  of  Faculty. 

M.  M.  Savage,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Dear  Sir:  I  first  saw  your  horse,  Dan  Patch,  about  10:30  a.  m.,  Sept.  13, 1904.  He  was 
suffering  severe  pain  in  the  abdominal  regions,  caused  by  impecti  n  of  the  bowels  prob¬ 
ably  caused  by  eating  oat  chaff.  His  pulse  rate  was  72  per  minute  and  his  temperature 
1C8.  The  character  of  the  pulse  was  weak.  The  conditions  gradually  grew  worse  during 
the  afternoon  until  about  4  p.m.  the  pulse  rate  had  reached  moie  than  100  and  his 
temperature  was  105.  The  heart  grew  so  feeble  that  the  pulse  could  not  be  taken  at  the 
jaw  and  therate  could  only  be  determined  by  listeningto  the  heartbeats.  A  cold  per¬ 
spiration  covered  the  entire  body  much  of  the  time  and  the  pain  was  almost  continuous. 
The  visible  mucous  membranes  were  highly  injected,  which  with  the  high  temperature 
showed  undoubted  evidenoe  of  the  inflamatory  condition  existing  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  At  this  time  owing  to  the  inflamatory  condition  and  the  extreme  weak  heart,  the 
rognosis  was  very  unfavorable.  From  4  to  6  p.  m.  I  had  little  or  no  hope  of  his  recovery.  About 
p.  m.  a  slight  improvement  was  noticeable  and  his  condition  gradually  improved. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Veterinarians  in  attendenee,  R.  0.  MOORE,  D.  V.  S. 

R.  0  Moore,  Pritchard  A  Kniesley. 


HIS  WONDERFUL  RECOVERY. 


F 


In  four  days  from  the  time  he  was  given  uj>  to  die  by  three  high- 
class  Veterinary  Surgeons.we  shipped  Dan  Patch  from  Topeka  to  our  “Inter¬ 
national  Stock  Food  Farm”  at  Savage,  Minn.,  and  commenced  feeding  him 
three  times  the  usual  quantity  of  “International  Stock  Food”  and  giving  it  to 
him  four  times  perday.  He  recovered  his  strength  very  rapidly  and  in  3 
weeks  from  the  first  day  of  his  sickness  he  paced  a  mile  at  Springfield,  Ill  , 
in204.  This  was  in  the  faceofjracold  wind  and  over  a  track  that  was  not 
inBhapefor  extremely  fast  miles.  Dan  was  shipped  from  Springfield  to 
Memphisand  in  6  weeks  from  the  date  of  his  sickness  he  astonished  the 
world  by  pacing  a  mile  in  1 :56  without  a  wind  shield.  “International  Stock 
Food”  is  a  remarkable  vegetable  preparation  to  give  permanent  strength  to 
the  entire  system  as  wel  1  as  being  a  great  aid  to  digestion  and  assimilation. 
It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  a  majority  of  the  great  trainers  and  is  in  con¬ 
stant  U6e  on  most  horse  breeding  farms . 

Dan  Patch  has  been  fed  “International  Stock  Food”  every  day  since  we 
bought  him  two  years  ago  for  $60,000.  Since  that  time  Dan  has  broken  7 
world’s  records  and  has  been  extra  strong  and  vigorous.  Owing  to  hie  great 
constitutional  strength  he  was  able  to  withstand  his  severe  sickness.  You 
could  not  ask  better  proof  of  the  superior  merits  of  “International  Stock 
Food”  which  you  can  feed  at  a  cost  of  42T"  3  Feeds  for  One  Cent.  _i 


MONROE  SALISBURY 
REPORTS. 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
M.  W.  Savage. 

Dear  Sir:— lam  sure  that 
your  “International  Stock  Food” 
helped  me  a  great  deal  in 
keeping  Oonsuella  S.  and 
Judge  Green  strong,  both 
sired  by  your  stallion  Direc- 
tum2^)6)i'.  I  think  Oonsuella 
8.  can  trot  in  2:05  and  Judge 
Green  can  beat  her.  Have  you 
any  Directum  colta  to  sell  or 
lease f 

Very  glad  to  hear  that  Dan 
Patch  has  entirely  recovered. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Monroe  Salisbury. 


“International  Stock  Food”  is  equally  good  for  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  Race  Horses,  Work  Horses,  Carriage  Horses,  Show  Horses  and  All  Other  Kinds  Of  Stock.  We  feed  it  constantly 
to  our  Stallions,  Dan  Patch  1:56— Directum  2:055i— Roy  Wilkes  2:06^  and  to  all  of  our  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  etc.  It  Aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation,  Purifies  the  Blood.  Stimulates  and 

largest  Stock  Food  Factory  In  theMorklTT  Strengthens  the  Entire  System  and  Saves  3  Quarts  of  Oats  Per  Day  in  the  feed  of  every  .  _ IUTFDIU 1TI1HU I  CTfiPtf  POOR  PH  MINNEAPOLIS,  HIM!.,  r.  8.  A. 

Capital  Paid  In  $2,000.000. _ |_  horse.  Write  us  for  further  information.  All  correspondence  answered  promptly.  Addreis  In  1  lKN A I  IUm  AL  olUltl  rUUU  lU.j  ALSO— TORONTO, Canada. 
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?!  PER  YEAR. 


A  FARMER'S  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP. 


farmers  could  be  induced  to  put  a  small  flock  of  sheep 
on  their  farms  sentiment  would  soon  be  molded  to  back 
such  a  law.  Now  the  dog  owners  are  in  the  majority 
and  sentiment  trends  the  other  way.  The  same  com¬ 
plaint  may  be  made  in  most  sections  of  the  country. 

GENERAL  CARE. — I  have  mentioned  grade  sheep, 
as  they  are  cheaper  and  in  most  ways  satisfactory.  As 


THREE  PARTNERS  IN  SHEEP  RAISING.  Fig.  422. 

experience  leads  to  improvement  of  flocks,  purebreds 
can  be  indulged  in  for  show  purposes  and  selling  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  for  which  there  will  always  be  a  demand, 
l  he  greatest  profit  in  sheep  lies  in  ridding  the  farm  of 
brush  and  noxious  weeds.  The  owner  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  he  can  make  sheep 


A  GOOD  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP.  Fig.  423. 

do  his  grubbing  by  scant  diet.  The  more  sheep  are 
fed  the  more  brush  and  weeds  they  will  destroy.  1  have 
17  acres  in  young  orchards,  the  trees  from  one  to  six 
years  old.  I  have  allowed  the  sheep  the  run  of  this 
land  for  several  months  past ;  not  a  single  tree  has 
been  injured.  They  are  allowed  in  the  orchard  only 
part  of  the  time,  and  an  abundance  of  pure  water  is 


supplied  to  them.  Many  people  think  sheep  do  not  need 
water;  this  is  a  mistake,  for  they  require  water  (and  it 
must  be  pure;  they  will  not  drink  impure  water),  al¬ 
though  they  will  manage  to  live  on  short  rations  of  it. 
If  you  can  get  sawdust,  several  inches  of  it  on  the 
floors  of  the  sheds  you  winter  them  in  will  be  a  great 
help  in  keeping  them  clean,  and  make  manure  in  the 
Spring  suitable  for  any  crop.  Sheep  make  the  most 
attractive  feature  on  any  farm ;  nothing  adds  more  to 
its  beauty  and  homelike  aspect.  A  sheep  is  the  most 
defenceless  of  all  living  creatures  when  attacked  by  a 
dog;  they  make  no  sound,  and  an  old  sheep-killing  dog 
will  do  an  immense  amount  of  damage  in  a  marvelously 
short  space  of  time.  On  a  farm  which  I  sold  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  a  shallow  ravine  running  up  to  the 
barn.  It  was  not  more  than  250  feet  wide.  My  orchard 
ran  along  one  side  of  the  ravine,  and  a  cornfield  on  the 
other  side.  In  this  ravine  I  placed  four  ewes  I  prized 
very  highly,  so  I  could  watch  them  conveniently,  as  it 
was  near  yeaning  time.  A  man  was  at  work  in  the 
orchard  and  one  in  the  cornfield.  The  men  were  not 
300  feet  apart,  and  every  part  of  the  ravine  in  plain 
sight  of  both  men.  I  passed  through  the  ravine  and 
the  ewes  were  peacefully  grazing  very  close  together. 
I  returned  in  less  than  30  minutes,  and  all  four  were 
lying  dead,  mangled  and  covered  with  blood.  Dog 
tracks  in  moist  earth  not  far  from  them  showed  the 
cause  of  their  deaths,  but  no  dog  in  sight.  Neither  of 
the  men  saw  or  heard  anything  of  it,  although  they 
were  less  than  150  feet  away. 

CULLING  hOR  QUALITY. — The  flock  should  be 
culled  every  two  years,  and  the  ewes  that  have  proven 
poor  mothers  and  those  that  are  not  thrifty  fattened  and 
sold.  1  his  culling  should  be  done  in  September  or 
October;  the  surplus  lambs  can  be  sold  at  the  same 
time.  I  dip  the  sheep  after  shearing  them  in  the  dips 
that  are  advertised  in  The  R.  N.-Y. ;  this  kills  the  ticks 
that  would  otherwise  go  on  to  the  lambs.  I  use  fine 
tar  on  any  cut  places  when  shearing,  and  cut  the  tails 
from  the  ewe  and  ram  lambs  I  intend  to  keep.  This  is 
best  done  with  a  sharp  chisel  and  mallet. 
Draw  the  skin  back  so  it  will  cover  the  end 
of  the  tail  after  cutting,  putting  some  pine 
tar  on  the  wound.  I  do  pot  cut  the  tails  of 
ram  lambs  if  intended  for  slaughter,  as  they 
bring  the  same  price  either  way,  and  the 
shock  sometimes  causes  a  check  in  their 
growth.  Sheep  increase  very  rapidly  if  the 
dogs  let  them  alone,  and  it  is  very  easy  to 
overstock  a  farm.  No  more  should  be  kept 
than  one  can  take  good  care  of,  and  a  small 
flock  well  cared  for  will  yield  more  profit 
than  a  large  one  neglected.  d.  w.  brattin. 
Indiana. 


The  Dog  Nuisance;  Its  Remedy. 

PROFITS  AND  POSSIBILITIES.— I  have  been 
raising  sheep  in  a  small  way  for  the  past  20  years.  My 
father  was  a  breeder  of  Merinos  in  Ross  County,  Ohio, 
45  years  ago.  Dogs,  the  bane  of  sheep  raising,  were  as 
bad  then  as  now.  But  for  the  dogs  sheep  would  be 
the  most  profitable  stock  a  farmer  could  have ;  they  more 
than  pay  for  their  keep  in  destroying  bushes  and  weeds. 
No  other  stock  can  equal  them  in  this  respect.  The 
wool  and  lambs  are  clear  profit.  Good  grade  sheep  will 
clip  an  average  of  six  pounds  to  the  fleece.  The  price 
ranges  between  20  and  25  cents  per  pound  in  our  sec¬ 
tion.  With  good  care  one  can  count  on  an  average  of 
one  and  a  half  lamb  to  the  ewe.  If  April  lambs  they 
will  be  worth  $3  per  head  September  1.  Sheep  require 
little  care  as  compared  with  other  stock.  -  A  shed  at¬ 
tached  to  the  barn,  both  sides  and  one  end  enclosed, 
for  them  to  run  in  in  stormy  weather,  and  at  lambing 
time,  is  all  the  shelter  required.  Small  mangers  and 
troughs  should  be  provided  for  them,  so  they  can  be  fed 
when  confined  in  the  shed. 

CARE  AND  FEEDING.— They  should  be  looked 
after  in  cold  wet  freezing  weather,  as  when  the  wool 
becomes  water-soaked  and  freezes  they  suffer  much  dis¬ 
comfort,  and  lose  in  both  flesh  and  fleece.  Late  Fall 
and  early  Spring  are  the  most  trying  times  on  sheep ; 
they  get  enough  green  stuff  to  make  them  dissatisfied 
with  dry  food,  and  they  refuse  it,  but  do  not  get  enough 
green  food  to  do  them  much  good.  They  lose  flesh 
rapidly  and  are  a  long  time  in  recovering.  It  is  best  to 
remove  them  from  the  pasture  as  soon  as  the  grass  gets 
too  scant  to  supply  them  a  sufficient  quantity  to  thrive 
on.  Corn  fodder,  bright  straw,  clover  hay  and  clover 
haulm  are  all  good  for  sheep,  the  latter  best  of  all,  but 
the  clover  should  be  cured  as  for  hay,  and  either  stacked 
or  put  under  shelter  until  hulled;  the  haulm  should  be 
kept  under  shelter.  Oats  are  fine  for  the  ewes  before 
yeaning  time.  Small  nubbins  of  corn  should  be  fed  to 
them  in  the  late  Fall,  after  taking  from  the 
pasture,  and  also  in  early  Spring.  The  ram 
should  not  be  put  with  the  ewes  until  October 
for  best  results ;  the  male  should  be  changed 
every  two  years.  Rams  should  be  two  years 
old;  if  younger  the  lambs  are  likely  to  be 
weak  and  result  in  losses.  My  preference  is 
Oxford  and  Shropshire,  and  if  a  cross  is  de 
sirable  use  a  Cotswold  ram.  If  intended  for 
show  purposes  or  to  sell  for  breeding  stock, 
they  should  be  purebred.  If  for  wool  and 
mutton,  or  to  clear  land  of  brush  and  weeds, 
any  good  sheep  will  do.  They  can  be  graded 
up  by  using  purebred  rams.  I  have  been 
little  troubled  with  disease  among  my  sheep; 
the  most  serious  was  from  stomach  worms 
a  few  years  since.  I  tried  the  gasoline  and 
milk  treatment,  and  changed  pastures,  and 
have  not  been  troubled  since.  Sheep  should 
not  be  kept  too  long  on  one  pasture ;  a  change 
is  beneficial  to  both  pasture  and  sheep. 

DOGS  AND  SHEEP. — The  only  cure  for 
the  dog  evil  is  a  law  requiring  the  owner  oi 
one  male  dog  to  pay  a  small  sum  for  a  metal 
tag,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner 
and  the  date,  placing  a  practically  prohibitory 
tax  on  additional  dogs  and  female  dogs,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  duty  of  the  proper  officers  to  kill 
all  dogs  not  tagged.  When  a  dog  is  killed 
while  worrying  sheep  or  other  domestic  animals  or 
fowls,  the  tag  would  show  the  owner  and  recourse  could 
be  had  for  damages  done.  A  law  something  like  this 
was  on  the  statute  books  of  Indiana  several  yeai„  ago 
and  worked  well ;  the  revenues  from  that  source  were 
trebled,  and  the  dog  population  decreased  two-thirds, 
but  some  reason  it  was  repealed.  If  a  majority  of 


A  NEW  YORK  DAIRYMAN  TALKS. 


1  here  are  not  so  many  cows  producing 
milk  for  the  milk  station  nor  so  many  pa¬ 
trons  as  a  year  ago.  A  few  of  the  former 
patrons  of  the  station  take  their  milk  to  the 
creamery.  “Cows  are  not  doing  well,”  are 
words  used  by  all  milk  producers  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  'I  he  food  that  is  most  essential  in 
milk  production — clover  hay — is  almost  an 
unknown  quantity  this  year.  All  the  silage  is 
from  frosted  corn,  and  some  of  that  was  not 
put  in  until  nearly  a  month  after  the  frost. 
Here  are  reasons  enough  for  a  small  flow  of 
milk.  Anyone  who  has  ever  fed  cows  and 
observed  the  effect  of  different  feeds  on  milk  produc¬ 
tion  knows  that  only  the  brightest  and  the  best  will 
prove  economical  in  the  long  run.  This  year  it  is  not 
a  question  of  what  we  would,  but  what  we  can  do.  If  I 
were  to  have  a  choice  of  foods  for  cows,  to  produce 
greatest  flow  of  milk,  I  would  prefer  early-cut  second- 
growth  clover  (or  Alfalfa)  to  feed  once  a  day  in  the 
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morning,  good  silage  with  some  corn  in  it  twice  a  day, 
with  a  few  bean  pods  at  noon.  The  grain  feed,  besides 
corn  in  silage,  would  consist  of  buckwheat  middlings', 
wheat  bran  and  ground  oats.  There  is  not  a  question 
that  nicely-cured  second-growth  clover  is  better  than 
the  first  cutting  for  cows  giving  milk.  The  reasons, 
therefore,  are  not  so  easy  to  give,  but  I  believe  one 
reason  is  that  it  is  cured  without  so  much  drying.  We 
know  that  it  is  heavier  to  handle.  In  the  Fall  of  1903 
there  was  no  frost  to  hurt  grass,  and  when  the  ground 
froze  it  was  as  green  as  ever.  We  had  a  piece  of  mixed 
grass  (clover  and  Timothy)  that  had  made  a  moderate 
growth,  and  was  nice  and  green.  This  was  cut  after 
the  ground  was  frozen  and  raked  together  with  some 
snow  in  it.  The  snow  melted  and  the  bunches  froze,  so 
that  when  broken  up  it  was  in  icy  flakes.  We,  threw 
enough  for  a  feed  of  the  frozen  grass  in  the  basement 
24  hours  before  time  of  feeding,  and  the  heat  from  the 
stable  would  loosen  the  ice  so  that  the  cows  could 
shake  it  out  of  the  grass.  This  was  an  experiment,  and 
I  expected  that  the  flow  of  milk  would  drop  off,  but 
was  happily  disappointed.  We  never  had  cows  start  in 
Winter  with  as  good  a  flow  of  milk  before.  Dairymen 
are  all  aiming  to  secure  “June  conditions”  for  January. 
We  have  the  warm  stable,  covered  barnyard  with  warm 
water  for  the  cows  to  drink,  and  why  not  put  grass  in 
cold  storage  for  Winter  use  and  make  a  complete  thing 
of  it?  The  steam  pipe  would  quickly  thaw  it  out  when 
wanted  for  feed.  Wet  the  grass  when  securing  instead 
of  drying.  The  more  water  you  get  into  a  cow  the  more 
milk  you  can  get  out  of  her.  Small  drinkers  are  small 
milkers.  Alfalfa  will  prove  a  boon  to  milkmen,  pro¬ 
vided  they  can  get  it  to  stay  with  them.  On  our  place 
we  have  had  about  five  acres  of  Alfalfa  for  four  or  five 
years,  and  for  two  years  with  five  acres  of  Alfalfa  and 
6)4  acres  of  clover  and  Timothy  have  fed  14  head  of 
cattle  and  five  horses.  The  horses  were  fed  hay  the 
year  through  and  the  cattle  once  a  day  all  Winter,  and 
twice  a  day  for  a  couple  of  months  in  Summer.  We 
cut  about  45  to  48  tons  of  hay  from  the  11)4  acres  of 
ground.  Alfalfa  is  all  right,  and  we  have  reseeded  the 
ground  where  Alfalfa  was  killed  by  frost  last  Winter. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  a.  p. 


THE  FAMOUS  CALIFORNIA  APPLES. 

I  have  read  your  account  of  how  the  apple  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  in  Ohio,  western  New  York  and  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Doubtless  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  large  district  near 
Watsonville,  in  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Cal.,  where  apple  raising 
is  carried  on  successfuly.  Would  you  tell  us  how  apple 
trees  are  treated  in  that  locality  and  how  the  crop  is  har¬ 
vested,  also  how  they  can  make  the  crop  sell  the  land  for 
a  thousand  dollars  an  acre,  while  in  the  East  it  is  not  salable 
at  one  hundred?  l.  c.  s. 

Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  intended  to  look  over  the  Pajaro  Valley  again  this 
Fall,  but  learned  that  the  apple  crop  was  light  and  poor 
in  quality,  so  did  not  go  down  there.  The  majority 
of  the  apple  growers  in  that  section  have  yet  to  learn 
that  there  will  always  be  comparative  failures  of  New¬ 
town  Pippins  (their  main  crop)  every  two  years  unless 
they  are  severely  thinned  when  they  set  too  full.  Be¬ 
sides  this  being  an  off  year  the  crop  of  apples  was 
severely  injured  by  heat  from  forest  fires  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  north  of  the  valley.  Many  apples  were  cooked  on 
the  trees.  The  query  of  your  correspondent  as  to  treat¬ 
ment  of  apple  trees  whereby  large  returns  are  made 
from  them  is  not  hard  to  answer.  To  begin  with,  the 
soil  is  rich,  the  atmosphere  moist  and  cool,  and  fully 
three-fourths  of  all  the  trees  planted  are  Newtown 
Pippins,  a  variety  that  does  exceedingly  well  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  brings  top  prices  in  New  York  and  London. 
Practically  all  of  the  perfect  apples  are  shipped  to  those 
cities.  The  apples  bring  to  the  grower  approximately 
75  cents  per  box  for  Bellflowers  and  $1  per  box  for 
Newtown  Pippins,  being  usually  sold  to  some  shipper 
who  furnishes  boxes  and  packs  the  apples,  returning  the 
■culls  to  the  grower,  who  disposes  of  them  as  best  he 
may  to  driers  or  in  the  coast  markets.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  $1,000  per  acre  has  been  obtained  for  apple  or¬ 
chards  in  Watsonville  district,  as  is  also  the  case  in  this 
valley  for  first-class  paying  orchards  of  prunes,  peaches, 
apricots,  cherries,  etc.,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  that 
such  places  are  exceptional,  for  with  all  the  advantages 
that  we  have  here  for  successful  fruit  growing  it  is  the 
man  more  than  the  location  who  is  responsible  for  large 
returns  from  the  orchard.  I  may  add  here  that  the 
picking  of  these  apples  which  are  intended  for  distant 
markets  is  very  carefully  done.  Eggs  for  hatching  are 
handled  no  more  carefully,  and  the  sharp  eyes  of  the 
packer  are  very  sure  to  discover  any  bruise,  wormhole, 
abrasion  of  the  skin,  lost  stem,  or  any  other  blemish 
that  may  cause  the  fruit  to  decay  or  detract  from  its 
appearance  in  market. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  Codling  moth  has  in¬ 
creased  rapidly  in  the  apple  orchards  near  Watson¬ 
ville,  and  quite  extensive  experiments  are  afoot  looking 
towards  the  checking  of  the  pest.  Spraying  affords 
temporary  relief,  but  we  now  have  hope  that  the  para¬ 
sites  recently  obtained  from  Spain  will  prove  as  useful 


in  exterminating  the  Codling  moth  as  has  the  ladybug 
the  San  Jose  scale.  While  on  the  subject  of  apples  I 
will  report  results  from  my  experimental  orchard.  A 
Winterstein  from  Burbank  bore  its  first  apples.  The' 
tree  has  not  grown  well  the  past  year,  and  the  apples 
were  small,  but  of  excellent  flavor,  ripening  three  weeks 
later  than  Gravenstein.  I  expect  better  results  next  sea¬ 
son  from  a  top-grafted  tree  which  has  grown  better 
than  the  original.  Stayman  Winesap  bore  a  few  fine 
apples  of  large  size,  good  flavor  and  ripe  now.  It 
makes  a  strong  bid  for  a  place  in  top  row.  Black  Ben 
Davis  and  Extra  Ben  Davis  bore  a  few  medium-sized 
apples  of  fine  color  and  very  poor  flavor.  If  there  is  no 
improvement  next  season  they  will  lose  their  heads  and 
something  else  be  grafted  on  their  shoulders.  A  good 
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many  new  varieties  will  give  us  some  apples  next  sea¬ 
son.  .Newtowns  and  Pearmains  gave  us  a  fine  crop.  The 
Pearmains  are  in  demand  for  Thanksgiving.  Some 
Oregon  apples  have  appeared  in  the  San  Jose  markets, 
mostly  Ben  Davis  and  Ga^io.  Being  highly  colored,  they 
make  the  fruit  stores  attractive,  but  customers  who 
know  pass  them  by,  and  ask  for  Newtowns,  Pearmains, 
Smith  Cider,  Hoover  and  other  home-grown 'apples. 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  h.  g.  keesling. 


A  HUNT  FOR  A  STOLEN  HORSE. 

Hard  for  a  Thief  to  Dodge  Papers  and  Phones. 

...  •'  ■'  • 

Sunday  night,  November  6,  I  had  a  slight  attack  of 
pleurisy,  pain,  in  chesf,  fever,  etc.,  but  the  remedies  ad¬ 
ministered  broke  up  the.  fever,  and  I  awoke  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  in  a  heavy  perspiration,  to  be  informed,  by  my  hired 
man  that  my  horse,,  buggy,  harness,  robes  and  all  had 
been  stolen  in  the  night.  Anxious  as  I  was  to  be  out 
and  doing,  I  had  sense  enough  to  see  that  to  go  out¬ 
doors  in  my  condition  would  probably  mean  pneumonia, 
so  I  sent  my  granddaughter  over  to  Neighbor  Whit- 
ford’s  with  the  request  that  he  drive  to  the  station — 
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2)4  miles — and  telephone  to  all  the  surrounding  towns 
a  description  of  the  stolen  property,  and  I  wrote  to  the 
newspapers  all  around  as  far  off  as  Springfield,  Mass., 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  Putnam  and  nearer  towns,  real¬ 
izing  that  the  widest  publicity  was  my  best  chance  of 
getting  our  dear  old  “Ben”  back  again.  When  we 
came  out  of  New  York  10  years  ago  we  had  bought 
“Ben” — then  a  th fee-year-old  colt — -and  he  had  grown 
up  with  us  and  developed  an  intelligence  almost  hu¬ 
man,  and  became  the  pride  and  pet  of  all  the  family. 
To  lose  him  meant  much  more  than  merely  to  lose  a 
horse.  My  granddaughter  did  not  return  until  noon ; 
then  we  found  that  she  and  Mr.  Whitford  had  driven  to 


Stafford,  six  miles,  tracking  the  horse  thus  far.  The 
thief  had  galloped  him  most  of  the  way.  They  had  lost 
the  track  there,  but  had  got  a  lot  of  postal  cards  printed 
and  mailed,  and  had  telephoned  all  around,  finally  get¬ 
ting  word  from  Morison,  Mass.,  that  a  young  couple  had 
driven  to  the  hotel  there  at  five  in  the  morning,  horse  in 
a  reeking  sweat,  had  stopped  two  hours  to  rest  him,  and 
then  driven  off.  Whitford  sent  Alice  home  with  Ins 
horse  and  went  to  Monson  by  train,  only  to  learn  that 
it  was  Sunday  morning  when  the  horse  was  at  the 
hotel,  which  made  it  certain  that  it  wasn't  mine.  Tues¬ 
day  was  Election  Day;  no  word  about  Ben.  Wednes¬ 
day  I  went  to  Stafford,  and  set  some  men  to  work  on 
clues,  for  by  this  time  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  thief  was  an  18-year-okl  boy  who  had  been  put 
in  the  Reform  School  for  stealing,  had  broken  out  and 
got  away  two  years  ago.  He  had  gone  into  my  cow 
barn  and  taken  a  lot  of  oats  and  cracked  corn  to  feed 
Ben,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  stop  at  livery  stables,  and 
had  taken  the  stable  blanket  so  lie  could  put  up  at  iso¬ 
lated  farmhouses  where  news  of  the  theft  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  received.  By  this  time  I  began  to  be  doubtful 
if  1  should  ever  see  old  Ben  again,  but  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  early  a  neighbor  in  East  Willington  who  has  a 
’phone  in  his  house,  drove  up  to  my  door  and  said : 
“  1  he  Chief  of  Police  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  says  they 
have  your  horse  12  miles  from  there,  on  Bland  ford 
Mountain.  '  1  went  to  Westfield  by  train,  arriving  at 

noon,  took  dinner  with  Chief  Cash,  and  then  we  got  a 
livery  team  and  drove  12  miles — seven  miles  of  it  con¬ 
stantly  up  hill — and  found  Ben,  buggy,  robes  and  every¬ 
thing  in  Mr.  Ripley’s  stable. 

1  he  newspaper  did  it.  Mr.  Ripley  bought  a  Spring- 
field  paper  to  see  the  election  news,  his  wife  read  about 
the  stolen  horse,  saw  it  driven  past  the  house,  told  her 
husband;  near  nightfall  the  thief,  returning  on  his 
tracks,  stopped  at  Ripley’s  to  enquire  the  way.  After 
he  had  gone,  Ripley  telephoned  Chief  Cash  at  West- 
field  that  the  thief  and  stolen  horse  were  coming  down 
Blandford  Road,  then  got  a  constable  and  drove  after 
the  thief,  expecting  to  run  him  into  the  Chief’s  hands. 
But  old  Ben  was  tired  out,  and  the  thief  turned  in  at 
a  farmhouse  on  the  way,  and  was  just  going  out  to 
the  barn  with  a  lantern  when  Ripley  and  the  constable 
drove  into  the  yard.  They  found  the  lantern  in  the 
barn  all  right,  but  the  thief  had  skipped.  But  weren't 
Ben  and  I  glad  to  see  one  another?  The  old  fellow 
put  his  head  on  my  shoulder  and  pressed  his  nose  up 
against  the  side  of  my  face,  and  I  confess  I  had  to  swal¬ 
low  two  or  three  times  to  get  the  lump  down  out  of 
my  throat.  As  Ben  had  rested  all  day,  1  hitched  him 
up  and  followed  Chief  Cash  into  Westfield,  making  the 
12  miles  in  an  hour  and  40  minutes,  and  next  day 
started  for  home,  but  did  not  get  there  until  Saturday 
noon,  stopping  with  a  friend  over  night  on  the  way. 
Between  electricity  and  newspapers  a  horse  thief  docs 
not  stand  much  chance  to  get  away  with  the  stolen 
property  nowadays.  Ben  and  I  were  received  literally 
“with  open  arms,”  and  I  am  pretty  sure  he  got  rather 
more  hugs  and  kisses"  than  I  did.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

BOILING  LIME  AND  SULPHUR  CHEAPLY. 

In  all  the  discussion  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  of  the  salt,  sul¬ 
phur  and  lime  wash,  I  have  never  seen  anything  given  as 
to  how  a  small  fruit  grower,  with  but  few  trees,  could 
best  prepare  the  mixture,  not  having  steam  heat  to  boil 
it.  1  have  used  the  50-pounds  lime,  50-pounds  sulphur 
and  15-pounds  salt  to  150  gallons  water  formula  for  two 
seasons  with  excellent  result.  I  first  tried  boiling  in  a 
kettle,  but  found  it  slow  and  unsatisfactory,  so  made  a 
boiler  such  as  is  used  much  hereabouts  for  cooking  hog- 
feed,  made  of  two  pieces  2  x  12-inch  five  feet  long  for 
sides,  and  two  pieces  2x12x2)4  feet  long  for  ends; 
firmly  nailed  the  ends  of  the  sides  projecting  six  inches 
to  form  a  box  2)4x4  feet  inside  measurement.  For 
bottom  a  piece  of  galvanized  sheet  iron  3  x  4'/2  feet  was 
nailed,  using  sixpenny  nails,  the  sheet  iron  projecting 
over  the  ends  to  protect  the  wood  from  fire.  Two  iron 
bolts  three  feet  long  were  used  to  draw  the  sides  to¬ 
gether  to  make  it  water-tight.  The  boiler  was  set  on 
bricks  high  enough  for  firing  and  a  brick  flue  built  a 
few  feet  above  the  boiler.  Enough  of  the  mixture  for 
three  barrels  of  spray  can  be  boiled  at  once  in  a  boiler  of 
this  size.  This  boiler  is  cheap  and  easily  constructed. 
It  heats  up  quickly  and  boils  the  mixture  thoroughly, 
and,  I  believe,  will  be  found  entirely  satisfactory  for 
the  small  fruit  grower.  1  feel  sure  where  the  mixture 
is  thoroughly  boiled  it  will  prove  effective  in  any  climate. 
Even  here  a  great  many  growers  who  have  tried  it  say 
it  is  no  good,  but  I  absolutely  know  it  has  saved  my 
trees  from  destruction.  Boil  it  thoroughly  (at  least  an 
hour),  apply  it  hot  through  a  coarse  nozzle,  and  put  it 
on  the  backs  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Scale  and  family,  and 
they  will  trouble  you  no  more.  I  enclose  two  pieces  of 
bark  from  two  trees  which  two  years  ago  were  encased 
in  scale,  by  far  the  worst  in  the  whole  orchard.  The 
insects  still  adhering  have  Pe£n  “good”  scales  for  over 
a  year  and  are  only  a  few  of  those  which  at  one  time 
covered  the  stems  of  these  trees.  1  have  oftenest  been 
helped  by  the  very  elementary  things  published  in  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  thought  a  description  of  this  boiler  mi- ht 
help  some  of  your  readers  if  you  saw  fit  to  publish  it. 

Cleone,  Oregon.  e.  e. 

R.  N.-Y. — It  is  just  such  practical  experiences  as  this 
that  makes  The  R.  N.-Y.  useful  to  readers.  The  scales 
on  the  bark  were  as  dead  as  door  nails;  in  fact,  as 
rusty  as  the  common  steel  nail ! 
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A  WAYNE  COUNTY,  N.  Y.,  EVAPORATOR. 

The  evaporating  industry  that  has  developed  in  west¬ 
ern  New  York  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  is 
cue  of  the  most  important  that  the  farmers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  engage  in,  and  the  volume  of  business  in  this  line 
increases  each  year  there  is  a  good  apple  crop.  Prior 
to  1880  it  was  thought  to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
farmer  to  spend  his  time  during  the  sunlight  hours  pre¬ 
paring  apples  for  drying,  and  it  was  then  the  custom 
during  the  Fall  and  early  Winter  for  the  farmer  and 
his  family  each- evening  to  peel  and  quarter  and  core 
a  few  bushels  of  apples,  which  were  cither  strung  on 
twine  and  hung  on  frames  about  the  kitchen  stove  or 
spread  on  boards  and  dried  in  the  sunlight.  It  fre¬ 
quently  happened  that  for  several  days  in  succession 
the  atmospheric  conditions  would  be  such  that  the 
apples  would  rot.  The  farmer’s  family  that  at  the  close 
of  the  season  could  take  to  market  1,000,  1,500  or  2,000 
pounds  of  dried  apples  was  the  envy  of  the  country,  and 
was  spoken  of  as  being  unusually  industrious.  About 
1880  artificial  heat  began  to  be  used  for  evaporating 
purposes,  and  the  evaporators  of  that  period  were  very 
crude  affairs,  usually  a  little  building  made  of  rough 
boards  with  doors  on  two  sides  through  which  access 
was  had  to  the  interior.  In  the  upper  part  were  slides 
carrying  trays  with  slatted  bottoms,  on  which  the  fruit 
was  spread.  The  heat  was  supplied  by  some  old  stove 
that  was  no  longer  fit  for  duty  in  the  parlor  or  kitchen. 
The  apples  were  no  longer  quartered  and  cored,  but  the 
cores  were  punched  out  with  a  tube,  after  which  the 
apples  were  bleached  in  brimstone  fumes  and  sliced 
into  rings. 

A  few  years  later  the  box  drier  appeared,  and  was 
installed  in  a  building  where  all 
of  the  work  of  preparing  the 
apples  was  done,  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  stored.  With  the  box  drier 
came  better  machinery  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  apples ;  viz.,  a  ma¬ 
chine  that  peeled  and  cored  the 
apple  at  a  single  operation,  and 
the  rotary  slicer,  which  is  still 
in  use  and  with  which  a  lively 
young  man  can  cut  a  bushel  in 
two  minutes.  In  the  box  driers 
the  fruit  was  spread  on  galvan¬ 
ized  wire  trays,  but  this  prac¬ 
tice  became  objectionable,  as  it 
injured  the  export  trade.  Ger¬ 
many,  which  was  a  large  pur¬ 
chaser  of  American  evaporated 
apples,  discovered  by  chemical 
analysis  traces  of  zinc  on  the 
apples  dried  on  the  wire  trays, 
so  it  was  necessary  to  evaporate 
the  apples  on  wood  or  lose  the 
German  trade.  The  hop  kiln 
was  tried,  and  with  some  modi¬ 
fication  proved  to  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  than  the  box  drier,  and 
is  now  used  almost  universally. 

At  big.  42G  is  shown  an  evap¬ 
orator  of  this  type.  It  is  a 
double  kiln,  and  represents 
the  average  evaporating  plant 
of  this  vicinity,  of  which 
there  are  perhaps  20  within 
a  radius  of  two  miles.  At  the  evaporator  shown 
two  paring  machines  are  used.  Two  women  trim  the 
apples  from  each  machine.  A  man  is  required  to  slice 
apples  and  tend  the  kilns  during  the  day,  and  another 
to  do  this  work  during  the  night.  One  man  tends  the 
bleacher  and  keeps  the  bins  shown  at  end  of  building 
full  for  the  peelers.  The  proprietor  of  the  plant  attends 
to  the  supervision  of  the  business  and  markets  the 
product.  The  daily  run  at  this  plant  is  from  120  to  140 
bushels,  and  the  run  for  the  season  will  be  15,000 
bushels.  There  are  6,000  bushels  of  apples  shown  in 
the  illustration.  j.  o.  wadsworth. 

Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SHALL  IT  BE  FACTORY  OR  FARM? 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  12 
years,  and  I  have  found  it  an  invaluable  help.  Many 
times  when  I  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do,  it 
has  been  the  means  of  helping  me  out.  In  1S91  I  came 
in  possession  of  10  acres  of  a  steep  hillside  sloping  north, 
and  in  1892  I  built  a  house  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  through 
my  own  inexperience,  and  mismanagement  of  the  con¬ 
tractor,  when  I  got  through  building  I  had  a  debt  of 
$3,500  and  $10  a  week  income.  To  make  matters  worse, 
in  1893  the  factory  where  I  am  employed  went  on  half 
time,  so  you  can  imagine  how  I  stood.  The  question 
came  up  what  to  do.  I  had  10  acres  of  hillside  that 
was  covered  with  large  rocks,  stumps  and  brush,  so  I 
went  at  it  with  hammer,  drills  and  powder,  and  cleaned 
up  one-third  of  an  acre,  and  set  it  to  blackcaps  and  red 
raspberries.  Of  course  I  knew  nothing  about  fruits 
whatever,  except  that  I  was  very  fond  of  them.  The 


first  two  years  were  about  failures,  so  I  saw  that  I  must 
have  information.  A  friend  advised  me  to  take  The 
R.  N.-Y.  I  did  so,  and  through  the  information  gained 
by  the  reading  of  its  pages,  in  1899  the  receipts  from 
the  place  were  $900.  Since  that  date  the  receipts  have 
been  somewhat  less,  as  there  is  no  labor  to  be  had  in 
this  vicinity  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  set  out 
fruits,  as  I  have  paid  dearly  to  find  out.  Again,  I  found 
that  by  the  time  I  had  five  acres  cleaned  up  it  would 
not  stand  the  cultivation  necessary  to  grow  good  fruit, 
as  the  rains  washed  the  hill  so  badly  that  it  took  all 
the  fertility  with  it  as  fast  as  I  could  cart  it  up.  In  the 
meantime  I  have  been  watching  the  pages  of  The  R. 
N.-Y.  to  find  out  what  others  were  doing  with  their 
hills,  and  I  have  concluded  that  trees  are  the  best, 
mulched  and  dug  around  them.  I  now  have  out  about 
600  trees,  and  some  that  I  set  last  Spring  have  grown 
four  feet  and  I  do  not  have  to  worry  every  time  I  see 
a  shower  coming. 

Two  years  ago  T  found  that  trees  would  not  keep  me 
busy,  so  I  started  the  poultry  business.  The  plant  cost 
me  $300,  and  this  year  the  receipts  from  150  hens  have 
been  $420,  and  expenses  $219,  leaving  me  $201  ahead  to 
date.  Now  where  is  the  man  who  says  poultry  does 
not  pay?  I  cannot  see  why  it  will  not  if  you  feed  right 
and  take  anywhere  near  reasonable  care  of  the  fowls. 
My  neighbors  told  me  I  could  not  raise  chickens  on 
the  north  side  of  a  hill.  I  think  you  can  raise  them 
anywhere  but  in  a  swamp.  The  great  disadvantage  is 
that  everything  has  to  be  carried  up  hill,  which  makes 
one  feel  sometimes  as  if  he  would  like  to  give  it  away 
and  get  where  it  is  level,  as  I  have  to  do  this  work 
nights  and  mornings,  and  work  10  hours  in  the  factory. 


My  object  in  writing  this  is  to  ask  for  advice.  For  the 
past  12  years  my  ambition  has  been  to  own  a  fruit  farm; 
to  make  an  independent  living  and  to  give  my  children 
a  little  better  education  than  I  was  able  to  get,  as  I 
had  to  go  to  work  when  I  was  15;  I  have  been  shut  in 
between  four  walls  for  20  years,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  would 
like  to  get  out.  I  know  that  when  a  man  is  making  a 
good  living  it  is  often  better  to  leave  good  enough  alone, 
but  it  does  not  look  to  me  as  though  a  man  ought  to 
do  that  if  he  could  do  better,  even  if  there  is  a  little 
risk  attached  to  it.  There  is  a  fine  home  market  here 
for  all  one  can  raise.  I  have  never  been  able  to  supply 
all  the  berries  the  people  wanted ;  even  when  we  had  800 
baskets  a  day  there  was  room  for  more.  What  would 
you  do  if  you  were  in  my  place?  Stick  to  an  occupa¬ 
tion  where  you  consume  to-morrow  what  you  earn  to¬ 
day,  or  take  up  fruit  growing  and  be  a  free  man  to  work 
at  what  you  like  best?  a.  a.  s. 

Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

R.  N.-Y. — We  always  feel  like  dodging  a  question  of 
this  sort,  because  our  answer  depends  on  things  which 
no  human  can  analyze.  If  we  had  health  and  were  will¬ 
ing  to  work,  and  had  a  cheerful  and  willing  wife  who 
could  be  satisfied  on  a  small  farm,  we  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  leave  the  factory  and  depend  upon  the  farm  for 
a  living.  You  will  see  that  there  are  several  “ifs”  in 
this,  and  they  must  all  be  considered.  Tt  would  either 
take  the  heart  out  of  a  man  or  spoil  him  as  a  good 
citizen  to  go  to  such  a  farm  and  find,  too  late,  that 
wife  and  children  are  unhappy  and  out  of  place.  A  man 
who  is  working  for  a  home  can  make  no  sadder  dis¬ 
covery  than  this.  We  should  be  very  sure  about  this 


before  we  broke  entirely  away  from  the  factory.  Any 
poor  man  who  makes  a  home  for  himself  in  the  country 
must  pay  for  it  in  hard  and  trying  sacrifices,  often  too 
hard  for  the  man  to  endure  alone.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  the  wife  should  always  be  willing  to  endure  any 
reasonable  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  her  husband.  The 
reverse  is  also  true  of  the  husband,  and  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  human  nature  and  human  endurance  arc  not 
made  of  either  cast  iron  or  rubber.  If  husband  and  wife 
are  agreed  and  understand  what  is  before  them  the 
change  would  probably  be  safe  and  wise.  Others  have 
succeeded  under  like  conditions — that  is,  they  have  paid 
their  living  expenses  when  conducted  in  a  modest  way, 
improved  the  property  and  laid  aside  some  hundreds 
of  dollars.  As  a  rule  that  is  about  the  limit  of  such 
success.  The  plan  of  keeping  such  steep  soil  in  trees, 
under  a  mulch,  with  hens  and  small  fruit  at  the  lower 
part,  is  just  right.  By  working  in  this  way  a  man  can 
often  buy  such  land  at  a  low  figure  and  make  it  very 
productive. 


THE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  GOOD  CELLAR. 

Ought  a  cellar  of  which  the  bottom  is  the  uncovered  bed 
rock  to  be  warmer  or  colder  in  Winter  than  one  whose  bot¬ 
tom  is  of  sand  or  clay?  What  would  be  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  such  a  cellar  as  a  place  of  storage  for  fruit 
and  vegetables?  In  the  case  of  a  bowlder  imbedded  in  the 
ground  except  at  its  upper  surface,  will  frost  penetrate  to  a 
greater  depth  beneath  the  bowlder  than  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  its  neighborhood?  j.  d.  t. 

Waterville,  Me. 

Tt  not  infrequently  happens,  in  the  colder  parts  of 
the  United  States,  that  frost  penetrates  to  a  depth  of 
five  feet,  and  in  exceptional  cases  to  a  depth  of  six  feet, 

while  it  is  safe  to  expect  that 
generally  it  will  penetrate  to  a 
depth  of  four  feet.  During  the 
Summer  season  the  subsoil 
temperature  at  three  feet  dur¬ 
ing  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber  usually  ranges  between  60 
degrees  F.  in  the  extreme 
north,  and  80  degrees  F.  in  the 
latitude  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee.  It  is  clear,  there¬ 
fore,  that  whether  the  object  of 
the  cellar  is  to  maintain  a  high 
temperature  in  Winter  or  a  low 
temperature  in  Summer  its 
depth  below  the  general  surface 
of  the  ground  is  an  important 
factor.  In  either  case,  unless 
the  ground  water  prevents,  the 
bottom  should  exceed  six  feet 
below  the  general  surface  of 
the  ground;  and,  in  the  North, 
a  deep,  well-built  cellar  under 
the  whole  house,  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  which  can  be 
made,  not  only  to  cut  down  the 
fuel  bill,  but  on  the  ground  of 
health  and  of  convenience  as 
well.  Cold  floors  and  cold  feet 
are  invariably  associated  with 
cellarless  houses,  and  one  of 
the  most  unsanitary  features  of 
southern  dwellings  in  the  Win¬ 
ter  is  the  open  foundations.  It 
will  be  a  surprise  to  many  who  have  given  little  thought 
to  the  matter,  how  little  extra  expense  a  cellar  under  the 
whole  house,  over  one  under  only  a  portion  of  it,  costs; 
but  the  truth  is  readily  seen  when  it  is  recalled  that  in 
cold  climates  foundation  walls  are  required  under  the 
whole  house,  and  that  these  must  extend  at  least  two 
feet  into  the  ground.  Since  the  warmth  of  the  cellar 
in  Winter  and  its  cooling  effect  in  Summer  is  derived 
chiefly  from  the  bottom  it  follows  that  its  bottom  should 
be  of  such  a  material  as  will  readily  conduct  heat  during 
the  Winter,  so  as  to  bring  it  rapidly  up  from  below,  and 
in  Summer  so  as  to  convey  it  as  rapidly  downward. 
Rock  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than  sand,  soil  or 
clay,  and  hence  a  rock  bottom  cellar,  other  conditions 
being  the  same,  will  be  warmer  in  Winter  and  cooler  in 
Summer.  So,  too,  a  large  bowlder,  extending  from  the 
surface  deep  into  the  ground  adjacent  to  a  cellar  wall, 
will  have  the  effect  to  make  it  colder  in  Winter  and 
warmer  in  Summer. 

When  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  is  sand,  soil  or  clay  the 
surface  should  be  covered  with  cement,  not  only  for  sani¬ 
tary  reasons — and  these  are  very  strong — but  because  it 
will  be  a  much  better  temperature  regulator;  this  is  be¬ 
cause  dry  soil,  sand  and  clay  do  not  conduct  well,  but 
when  the  cellar  bottom  is  cemented  the  soil  beneath  must 
remain  always  moist,  while  the  cement  may  become  dry 
and  be  kept  clean,  and  in  a  perfectly  sanitary  condition. 
If  the  upper  four  feet  of  the  foundation  wall  is  made 
hollow,  or  if  it  is  furred  out  and  plastered,  the  cellar  will 
be  rendered  very  materially  more  efficient.  Tt  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  also,  to  have  tight  windows  and 
especially  perfectly  tight  connection  between  the  sill  of 
the  house  and  the  cellar  wall.  When  the  construction  is 
such  that  the  wind  pressure  can  force  a  more  rapid 
change  than  is  needed  for  ample  ventilation  the  cellar 
will  necessarily  be  cold  in  Winter  and  warm  in  Summer. 

[prof.]  f.  h.  king. 


EXTERIOR  OF  A  WAYNE  CO.,  N.  Y„  EVAPORATOR.  Fig.  426. 
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FARMERS’  CLUB 

[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.  1 


Winter  Protection  of  Roses. 

If.  C.  F.,  Tribe’s  Hill,  N.  T. — I  want  to 
move  my  Philadelphia  Crimson  Rambler  rose. 
Would  it  be  better  to  take  it  up  now  or  in  the 
Spring?  Is  a  barrel  minus  one  stave  suffi¬ 
cient  protection  for  the  Winter? 

Ans. — December  is  too  late  to  move 
roses  in  the  North.  The  roots  would  not 
take  hold,  and  hard  frosts  might  heave 
the  plant.  A  barrel  with  one  stave  out  on 
the  shady  side  makes  a  good  protection. 
As  an  extra  precaution  dry  forest  leaves 
or  evergreen  boughs  may  be  packed  loose¬ 
ly  about  the  plant  before  covering  with 
the  barrel. 

Roofing  Rose  Cuttings. 

A.  J.  C.,  Washington,  D.  C. — Can  rose  cut¬ 
tings  be  rooted  in  t lie  Spring  as  well  as  in 
August?  I  have  been  successful  rooting  them 
In  early  August  and  would  like  to  root  some 
next  Spring  if  it  can  lx*  done  as  well. 

Ans. — Most  varieties  of  roses  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  be  rooted  from  cuttings  made 
from  firm  green  wood  grown  under  glass 
at  any  time  of  year,  but  as  a  rule  only 
from  young  wood  grown  out  of  doors 
from  June  to  October.  Many  kinds  are 
difficult  to  root  from  cuttings  made  from 
outside  wood  at  any  season.  Roses  of 
the  Rambler  class  root  well  from  cuttings 
made  from  wood  grown  outside  as  soon 
as  the  buds  show,  and  also  from  hard, 
well-ripened  new  growth  cut  before  hard 
freezing.  In  early  Spring  the  new  shoots 
are  too  sappy  to  throw  out  roots.  It  is 
always  well  when  making  cuttings  from 
green  rose  wood  to  wait  until  the  bloom 
buds  are  nearly  ready  to  open. 

Germinating  Seeds  of  Clematis. 

31.  IF.  F.,  Bryn  Motor,  Pa. — Give  directions 
for  the  best  method  of  propagating  Clematis 
Jackmanii  and  C.  paniculate. 

Ans. — Clematis  seeds  are  slow  of  ger¬ 
mination.  but  if  gathered  as  soon  as  they 
turn  brown  and  harden,  and  sown  in  pots 
or  boxes  of  light  soil,  many  will  come  up 
the  following  Summer.  Keep  in  a  cool, 
damp  place  over  Winter;  occasional  light 
freezing  will  aid  germination.  Do  not  dis¬ 
card  the  pots  or  boxes  containing  them 
until  certain  no  more  will  come  up.  When 
the  seedlings  have  made  their  second 
leaves  transplant  to  small  pots,  and  plant 
out  permanently  in  early  Fall.  If  it  is 
not  desired  to  sow  the  seeds  at  once  strat¬ 
ify  in  damp  sand  and  keep  in  a  cool,  moist 
place  until  Spring,  though  this  may  delay 
germination.  I  f  seeds  are  purchased  from 
a  seedsman,  they  should  be  soaked  in 
tepid  water  for  at  least  24  hours  before 
sowing.  Clematis  are  also  propagated  by 
layering  in  Autumn,  and  by  cuttings  of 
young  wood,  placed  in  gentle  heat. 

“Doucin”  end  “  Paradse”  Stock. 

G.  II.,  Washington. — It  is  often  claimed 
that  Doucin  stocks  are  preferable  to  Paradise 
lor  dwarfing  the  apple,  as  they  produce  more 
vigorous  trees.  I  have  been  for  some  time 
trying  to  get  Doucin  stocks  without  success. 
One  nursery  of  high  standing  sent  me  Para¬ 
dise  stocks  when  I  had  ordered  Doucin.  I 
then  wrote  them  that  I  wanted  Doucin  stocks 
am',  no  other.  Here  is  the  reply:  “For  your 
information,  would  say  that  the  so-called  Dou¬ 
cin  stocks  are  really  the  English  Paradise 
(Doucin  in  French).  French  Paradise  are  the 
genuine  Paradise  stocks.  It  is  these  that  we 
offer.” 

Ans. — The  Doucin  and  Paradise  apples 
arc  both  considered  to  be  varieties  of  the 
common  apple,  Pyrus  malus.  Both  are 
small  scrubby  trees  bearing  worthless 
fruits,  but  are  of  much  value  as  stocks  for 
dwarfing  other  varieties.  Paradise  rarely 
grows  higher  than  three  or  four  feet,  and 
makes,  when  grafted  with  the  proper 
scions,  a  very  dwarf,  compact  and  early 
bearing  tree.  Doucin  is  larger  and  freer 
in  growth.  Trees  grafted  on  this  stock 
come  in  bearing  later,  but  make  more 
vigorous  and  fruitful  trees,  intermediate 
between  dwarf  and  standard.  Both  stocks 
are  propagated  by  layers.  Doucin  appears 


little  used  in  this  country  and  we  do  not 
know  where  the  tree  stocks  can  be  pro¬ 
cured.  This  nurseryman's  letter  does  not 
appear  a  very  satisfactory  explanation. 

California  Privet  In  Indiana. 

■J.  B.,  Indiana. — Is  California  privet  hardy 
In  northern  Indiana?  Where  can  good  plants 
be  procured,  and  at  what  price?  Give  full 
directions  for  setting  and  training  a  privet 
hedge. 

Ans. — California  privet  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  reliably  hardy  in  northern  Indiana, 
although  if  planted  in  light  soil  it  would 
probably  never  kill  outright.  In  severe 
Winters  it  might  be  cut  back  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  but  it  would  grow  readily  from  the 
root.  It  can  be  had  from  most  nursery¬ 
men  advertising  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  at  from 
$20  to  $35  per  1,000  according  to  size. 
Privet  is  usually  planted  by  digging  out  a 
trench  12  or  18  inches  wide  and  one  foot 
deep  along  the  line  of  the  proposed  hedge. 
About  six  inches  of  fine,  very  rich  soil, 
or  old  decayed  manure  is  put  in  the 
trench,  and  the  plants  set  about  six  or 
eight  inches  apart,  according  to  the  size. 
The  trench  is  then  filled  firmly  with  the 
top  soil  thrown  out  when  digging,  which  is 
thoroughly  tramped  around  the  roots.  The 
plants  are  cut  back  to  six  inches  or  more 
after  being  set.  The  next  year  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  upright,  without  trim¬ 
ming,  but  should  be  very  thoroughly  culti¬ 
vated  and  weeded  to  promote  strong 
growth.  The  following  Spring  the  hedge 
is  cut  back  again  to  eight  or  10  inches 
from  ground,  and  after  that  regularly 
sheared  in  June,  late  July  and  September, 
in  order  to  keep  it  in  proper  shape.  The 
form  or  outline  of  the  hedge,  whether 
square,  round  or  conical,  should  be  fixed 
the  second  Summer,  and  after  that  closely 
adhered  to,  the  hedge  growing  but  a  few 
inches  larger  each  year.  The  trimming 
should  be  most  thoroughly  and  carefully 
done,  back  to  within  two  inches  of  the  old 
wood. 

Digging  Cellar  Under  Building. 

W.  R.  F..  Orange  Co.,  A7.  Y. — A  wishes  B  to 
buy  a  small  house  which  lias  no  cellar  under 
it.  The  size  of  the  house  is  probably  18 
x  25  feet.  As  the  kitchen  floor  is  poor 
and  would  have  to  come  up,  A  thinks  that 
the  floor  could  be  taken  up  and  a  cellar  dug 
and  cistern  built  without  raising  (lie  house, 
by  digging  out  under  one  side  of  the  house 
and  then  building  the  foundation  under  that 
side,  then  proceed  to  the  next,  and  continue 
around  in  that  manner  and  (lien  building  the 
cistern  under  a  convenient  corner  of  the 
kitchen.  B  thinks  the  house  would  have 
to  be  jacked  up  and  a  cellar  dug,  and  that 
it  would  be  best  and  easiest  to  have  the 
cistern  outside  in  the  yard.  Who  is  right? 
Having  little  money  if  must  be  done  as 
cheaply  as  possible;  still  it  must  be  sub¬ 
stantial.  Will  some  one  give  an  estimate  of 
the  probable  cost  of  bricks,  cement  and 
mason  work?  B  would  be  at  liberty  to  dig 
t lie  cellar  and  assist  the  mason. 

Ans. — I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
bouse  should  be  raised.  You  certainly 
would  not  be  any  better  off  unless  it  is 
desirous  to  do  so  for  other  reasons.  If 
there  is  no  quicksand,  you  can  dig  out 
the  entire  cellar  before  doing  the  mason 
work.  Then  build  a  wall  either  of  ce¬ 
ment  and  stone  or  regular  mortar  work. 
Take  pains  with  the  side  wall  and  you 
can  build  a  three-cornered  cistern  by  run¬ 
ning  a  wall  diagonally  across  one  corner; 
if  in  this  way  you  can  get  size  enough. 
If  not,  build  it  rectangular.  Put  a  cement 
bottom  in  both  cistern  and  cellar.  The 
work  I  should  estimate  would  cost  around 
$200.  An  outdoors  cistern  is  very  un¬ 
satisfactory,  is  hard  to  clean  and  may 
freeze.  The  water  will  soon  have  a  bad 
odor.  h.  e.  c. 

Apples  for  Western  New  York. 

Fj.  B.,  Batavia,  N.  Y. — I  am  expecting  to 
graft  about  20  large  apple  trees  next  Spring, 
and  would  like  the  advice  of  J.  S.  Woodward. 

I  want  something  which  will  bear  soon,  and 
annually,  and  sell  well ;  had  thought  of  Ilub- 
bardston  or  King,  or  a  variety  I  don't  remem¬ 
ber  the  name,  which  is  a  cross  of  Spy  and 
Wagener.  As  J.  S.  Woodward  raises  all  of 
the  kinds  named,  I  know  of  no  one  more  com¬ 
petent  to  advise.  Which  of  the  three  would 
he  prefer,  and  would  he  describe  and  give 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  them? 

Ans. — Hubbardston  is  a  good  apple,  but 
does  not  sell  very  well  or  keep  as  well  as 
some  others.  Nor  does  it  come  quickly 
into  bearing  on  scions  set  in  large  trees. 


King  is  also  not  as  desirable  as  some 
others.  I  suppose  E.  B.  refers  to  Ontario 
as  the  cross  between  Wagener  and  Spy. 

That  is  also  some  time  in  getting  to  bear¬ 
ing,  and  while  a  good  long  keeper  rather 
lacks  color.  If  he  is  willing  to  give  good 
care  and  spray  the  trees  thoroughly  I  know 
of  no  apple  that  will  more  quickly  come 
into  full  productiveness  and  bear  more 
regularly,  or  be  more  attractive  and  sell 
better  than  Rome  Beauty.  It  is  a  good 
apple  of  high  color,  a  good  keeper,  sells 
well  and  is  very  productive.  In  fact,  over¬ 
production  is  its  greatest  fault.  If  his 
land  is  rather  heavy  and  be  is  willing  to 
wait  a  little  longer  for  fruit  there  is  no 
variety  tha.  will  pay  better  than  Maiden 
Blush.  This  on  strong  land  well  manured 
is  an  annual  bearer,  fruit  free  from  fungus 
or  disease,  but  little  attacked  with  moth, 
and  always  sells  for  Winter  apple  price. 
Sutton  Beauty  is  an  apple  of  high  quality, 
very  handsome,  a  strong  grower  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  does  not  come  to  full  produc¬ 
tion  as  quickly  as  Rome  and  is  the  most 
subject  to  the  Codling  moth  of  any  apple 
we  grow.  j.  s.  woodward. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


BABY  RAMBLER  ROSE 

An  Everbloonaing  Dwarf  Crimson  Rambler, 

Other  novelties  as  well  as  a  general  list  of  nursery 
stock.  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  KltEE. 

JOS  r.  7’HCK,gON&CO.,  flights!  own,  N.J. 


get  in  touch  with  every 
buyer  of  seeds.  My  plan  of  giv¬ 
ing  $5  worth  of  tested  seeds  free, 
is  worth  knowing.  It  includes  a 
chance  to  make  more  dollars.  Send 
for  catalog  and  get  packet  of  choice 
flower  seeds  FREE.  A  postal  will  do  it 
HENRY  FIELD 
Box 


BEAN  GROWERS,  ATTENTION. 


The  Smith  Patent 
Roller  Dean  Sepa¬ 
rator  is  the  only 

ROLLER  BEAN 
SEPARATOR 

manufactured  in  the 
world;  will  lessen  the 
work  of  picking  Beans 
75  per  cent,  over  any 
other  machine  manu¬ 
factured.  Will  more 
than  save  its  cost  in  a 
single  season.  8<-nd  for 
illustrated  catalog. 

SMITH  MFG.  CO., 
Valois,  N.  V. 

Manufacturers  of  all 
kinds  of 

FRUIT  PACKAGES 


GET  THE  BEST 

AGood8pray  Pump  earns  big 
profits  and  lasts  for  years. 

THE  ECLIPSE 

Is  a  good  pump.  As 
practical  fruit  growers 
we  were  using  the  com¬ 
mon  sprayers  in  our 
own  orchards  —  found 
their  defects  and  then  in¬ 
vented  THE  ECLIPSE.  Its 
success  practically  forced  us 
into  manufacturing  on  a 
large  scale.  You  take  no 
chances.  We  have  done  all 
the  experimenting. 

Large  fully  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  Treatise 
on  Spraying— FREE. 

MORRILL  &  MORLEY,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


PRAY 


■  B  or  BARFIELD  KNAPSACK 

PERFECT  AGITATORS.  No  scorching  foliage. 
I  No  leather  nor  rubber  valves.  All  styles  of  Spray 
Pumps.  Valuable  book  of  instructions  free. 

|  FIKL1I  FORCE  PUMP  CO.,  »  11th  St.  ,  Kluiln,  Y. 


SPRAY 


for  scale  with  the  WALLACE 
SPRAYERS.  No  expense  for  power 
Wallace  Machy.  Co.,  Champaign,  Ill 


TUP  UnnPRW  W A Y— Wonderful  Crops  of  Straw- 
inu  m U  U  L mi  If  H  I  berries;  how  to  retain  the 
old  beds  KEV1TT  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia, N  J. 


WANTED 


— ELDORADO  AND  GOLDEN 
QUEEN  PLANTS.  Address, 
Box  227,  North  ColliDS,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES 


A  full  line  of  varie¬ 
ties,  new  and  old. 
A  P  P  L  E  TREES, 

Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  Varieties. 
QUINCE  TREES  are  scarce, 
but  we  have  them.  Get  our  Fit  EE  descriptive  Cata- 
ogue.  JOS.  H.  BLACK  SON  &  CO.,  Hightstown.  N.  J. 


K  FRUIT  BOOK 

"shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  forour  liberal  terms  of  distri¬ 
bution  to  planters.— Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry,  O. 

pjBERCKMANS  c0 

AUGC/STA  GA 


WEST  MICHIGAN  TREES 


That’s  why  wc 
cut  all  buds  from  the  best  fruited,  bearing 
trees.  It  also  insures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Over  three  million  trees — 913  acres. 
All  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
Peach ,  Pear,  Plum ,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  W o  sell  dirret  at 
Wholesale  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

^  Uox  54,  Renton  Harbor,  Mich. 


HOYT’S  NURSERIES  NEW  ENGLAND 

and  no  more  complete  line  of  “  A  1  ”  stock  grown  in  the  United  States.  Frnit  Trees,  Shade  Trees  and 
Ornamentals.  Write  us  about  your  Fall  planting— advice  based  on  experience  of  three  generations,  free. 
,  Catalogue  for  the  asking.  t 

STEPHEN  HOYTS  SONS  CO.,  NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


TREES 


$5  PER  100,  FREIGHT  PAID.  Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 

name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices 
Catalogue  free.  RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  10,  Geneva,  New  York. 


DC  API!  TDEEC  ®ran<I  lot.  grown  on  the  bank  of  lake  Erie  two  mi  Ibh 
ItHUn  I  nttwi  from  any  peach  orchards,  free  from  borers  and  all 

other  diseases.  Large  stock  of  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry 
Apple,  etc.  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits,  headquarters  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds. 

40  acres  hardy  Koses.  44  green-houses  of  Palms,  Ficus.  Ferns,  Roses, 
Geraniums,  etc.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  saves  money,  try  us.  Valua¬ 
ble  catalogue  free.  51st  year.  1000  acres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 


Painesville,  Ohio. 


Maple  Sugar  Makers’  Christmas. 

One  hundred  Grimm  Sap  Spotits  and  a  set  of  Tapping  Tools  cost 
only  $3.50.  They  will  earn  you  or  a  friend  $10  next  season.  He  will 
make  one  hundred  pounds  more  sugar,  and  of  better  quality.  Tnis 
we  gr  arantee.  We  mail  free  to  any  address,  Sample  Spouts  and 
Catalogue  “G.” 

G.  H.  GRIMM,  Rutland,  Vt.  and  778  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  I*.  Q. 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

A  $2  OO  BOOK  FOR  SI.OO. 

We  have  just  a  few  volumes  of  this  book  that  have  become  slightly  soiled  on 
one  end.  Unless  your  attention  were  called  to  it.  you  would  scarcely  notice  it; 
but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the  regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long  as 
they  last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid  to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $i.  The  post¬ 
age  alone  is  17  cents.  This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great  live  stock  book,  with 
nearly  100  full-page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  for  single  volumes  with  $1  will  be  accepted  as  long 
as  the  soiled  edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  401)  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK 
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PAINT  ON  YOUNG  TREES. 

We  have  not  used  any  paint  on  apple 
trees,  but  some  growers  have  used  it  with 
success,  and  we  hear  no  complaint  from 
it.  They  claim  that  it  keeps  away  borers 
and  rabbits.  We  know  of  no  one  who 
has  used  paint  as  a  preventive  of  sheep 
gnawing  trees.  j.  b.  watkins  &  bro. 

Virginia. 

I  have  painted  young  trees  with  white 
lead,  also  with  zinc  white,  and  in  neither 
instance  have  any  ill  effects  been  ob¬ 
served.  A  dozen  or  more  trees  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  test.  The  paint  was  put  on 
more  than  a  year  ago,  but  whether  it  is 
effective  in  keeping  away  mice  and  borers 
I  am  unable  to  say.  Adjacent  trees  in  the 
same  nursery  which  were  not  treated  have 
as  yet  escaped  injury.  As  a  protection 
from  sheep,  I  should  use  wire  cloth, 
though  the  paint  may  be  of  value.  I  have 
never  used  it  for  that  purpose.  We  know 
that  wire  cloth  is  effective  both  for  sheep 
and  for  mice,  and  it  is  not  expensive. 

Maine.  w.  m.  munson. 

On  page  8G1  J.  M.  H.  and  W.  R.  want 
to  know  how  to  keep  rabbits  from  hurting 
apple  trees.  The  following  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  year  1892,  page  2G8,  proved  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  my  case :  “A  piece  of  closely 
woven  wire  netting  about  12  by  18  inches 
bent  around  the  tree  and  fastened  by  a 
wire,  makes  a  sure  protection  and  costs 
about  three  cents.  It  will  also  stop  the 
eating  of  the  bark  by  mice  and  prevent  the 
beetle  of  the  Round-headed  borer  from 
laying  eggs,  and  will  last  for  several  years. 
A  bunch  of  soft  material  stuck  in  the  top 
will  keep  it  in  proper  position  and  allow 
no  chafing  of  the  tree.”  In  my  experience 
the  wire  lasted  until  the  trees  were  so 
large  that  the  rabbits  did  not  trouble  them. 

Colorado.  G.  d.  rider. 

I  have  never  yet  got  my  courage  up  to 
the  point  of  painting  the  trunks  of  young 
trees  with  lead  and  oil  paint.  A  coating 
of  oil  is  a  dangerous  thing.  I  use  lead 
and  oil  to  cover  the  wounds  where  large 
limbs  have  been  cut  off,  and  now  and  then 
a  daub  of  paint  hits  a  limb  or  part  of  the 
trunk,  and  I  have  often  noted  a  stoppage 
of  growth  under  such  spots,  especially 
when  the  paint  hits  young  and  tender  bark. 
Your  Ohio  friend  who  suggests  a  paint 
of  linseed  oil,  lime  and  sulphur  to  keep 
sheep  from  gnawing  trees  would  better 
use  some  other  liquid  than  oil.  I  am 
afraid  of  it  and  its  action  on  the  bark  of 
trees.  Why  not  use  the  lime-sulphur-salt 
mixture  with  an  excess  of  salt  cooked  in 
that  will  make  it  stick  a  long  time? 

Connecticut.  J.  h.  hale. 

In  answer  to  J.  M.  H.,  who  asks  for  a 
mixture  to  keep  rabbits  from  apple  trees, 
I  have  kept  jack  rabbits  (which  I  presume 
is  the  kind  he  is  troubled  with)  from  small 
orchard  very  successfully,  by  simply  rub¬ 
bing  trees  thoroughly  with  jowls  from 
fresh-killed  hogs,  which  smeared  the  trees 
with  a  mixture  of  blood  and  grease.  I 
raised  a  young  orchard  very  successfully, 
keeping  the  rabbits  off  in  this  way,  where 
the  rabbits  were  as  thick  as  fleas  in  a  hog¬ 
pen.  But  at  present  prices  of  woven  wire 
fence  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  I  had  as 
large  an  orchard  as  J.  M.  H.,  I  should  in¬ 
close  it  in  a  rabbit-proof  fence.  I  think 
the  fence  the  cheaper,  as  it  would  require 
two  applications  of  the  blood  and  grease 
to  insure  their  safety  through  the  Winter. 

Washington.  e.  g.  g. 

I  have  never  used  lead  and  oil  to  pro¬ 
tect  trees  from  mice  and  rabbits.  I 

have  heard  complaint  of  it,  so  have  al¬ 

ways  used  cornstalks  tied  around  trees 
for  rabbits,  and  hunt  the  borers  twice  each 
year,  which  is  about  the  most  important 
work  in  the  orchard.  I  have  under  my 
care  about  8,000  trees,  and  I  keep  this  up 
every  year,  and  find  it  pays  well  to  have 
the  men  on  the  go  all  the  time.  They  not 
only  save  many  trees  from  borers,  but 

keep  up  the  orchard  in  many  other  ways. 

In  regard  to  sheep,  I  do  not  believe  it  good 
policy  to  have  them  or  any  other  stock 
except  hogs  in  orchard,  and  hogs  only 
after  fruit  is  gathered  and  never  until 
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“trees  are  three  years  old.  On  account  of 
low  heading  for  spraying  and  gathering  of 
fruit  all  stock  will  break  and  eat  back  the 
limbs.  I  use  hoc;s  and  peas  with  good 
success,  but  never  put  hogs  in  until  the 
fruit  is  out,  as  they  destroy  many  barrels 
on  lower  limbs.  withers  masste. 

Virginia.  _ 

CLEARING  SCRUB  OAK  LAND  ON 
LONG  ISLAND. 

I  am  thinking  of  buying  a  small  farm  in 
the  scrub  oak  section  of  Long  Island.  What 
is  the  best  way  to  clear  it  for  cultivation,  and 
what  should  it  cost? 

In  the  vicinity  of  Deer  Park  I  have  seen 
small  pieces,  two  or  three  acres,  cleared  with 
bush  scythe  and  mattock.  On  larger  pieces 
of  land,  15  or  20  acres,  they  cut  the  bushes 
or  scrubs,  burn  them  and  plow  out  the 
roots  with  two  teams  of  heavy  horses  or  oxen 
on  a  large  plow  made  for  the  purpose.  I  do 
not  know  about  the  cost;  would  not  think 
it  would  be  $75  per  acre.  One  might  better 
buy  land  already  cleared.  david  caiu.l. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  do  not  know  what  it  would  cost  to  have 
It  stubbed  out,  but  think  that  it  would  cost 
at  least  $50  an  acre.  The  way  land  is  sell¬ 
ing  about  here  I  think  that  $25  an  acre  is 
all  that  such  land  is  worth,  without  there 
was  a  likelihood  of  its  being  wanted  for 
building  purposes.  I  have  noticed  that  where 
the  forest  tires  went  through  the  scrub  oaks 
in  August  it  killed  most  of  them,  and  If  I 
wanted  to  clear  the  land  I  think  I  should  try 
the  plan  of  burning  them  over  in  August  or 
September.  s.  w. 

I  should  say  off-hand  that  $75  per  acre 
would  he  a  large  price  for  such  land  as 
scrub-oak  land  about  here  brings  only  from 
$5  to  $10  per  acre.  Of  course  the  plot  you 
write  of  is  .30  miles  nearer  Brooklyn,  and  it 
may  be  near  some  large  village,  which  would 
of  course  increase  its  value.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  ways  in  which  the  land  could  be  cleared, 
as,  of  course,  you  know.  The  cheapest  and  at 
the  same  time  the  way  that  takes  the  long¬ 
est  is  to  let  the  stumps  gradually  bleed  to 
death  by  cutting  off  all  sprouts  in  August,  ! 
cutting  as  close  to  the  stump  as  possible  and 
taking  a  chip  out  where  the  sprout  started. 
This  is  a  simple  and  cheap  way  of  clearing 
t lie  land,  but  it  will  take  four  or  five  years 
before  it  can  be  plowed  easily.  I  am  clear¬ 
ing  about  two  acres  of  this  kind  of  land 
for  a  fine  road  at  the  present  time,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  roots  will  die  if  cut 
faithfully.  The  usual  price  for  clearing 
this  kind  of  land  with  mattock,  etc.,  is  about 
$50  per  acre.  v.  m.  l. 

Moriches,  N.  Y. 

It  would  depend  on  what  purpose  the  in¬ 
quirer  contemplates  using  said  farm  for.  If 
for  poultry  (especially  ducks),  it  is  best 
if  sandy  soil ;  if  for  agricultural  purposes, 
heavy  soil  is  preferable.  Therefore,  if  he 
wants  it  for  a  poultry  farm,  it  is  economy 
simply  to  cut  down  the  trees,  trim  and  pile 
brush,  and  if  any  underbrush,  cut  this  with 
bush  scythe  and  then  burn.  The  poultry  will 
kill  the  young  sprouts  as  they  appear  dur¬ 
ing  Spring  and  Summer,  and  in  four  years 
it  is  subdued.  If  for  agricultural  purposes, 
get  a  blasting  machine  and  use  dynamite. 
The  dynamite  cartridges  that  we  use  are 
the  one-half  pound  size.  Put  them  about  four 
or  five  feet  apart  each  way.  You  can  fire 
off  up  to  20  at  one  charge.  It  is  entirely 
safe.  With  blasting  machine  I  wo'uld  not  use 
the  fuse.  It  is  by  far  the  cheapest  method 
for  clearing  up  land,  as  two  men  can  do  more 
in  one  day  than  twenty-five  men  can  do  by 
the  old  method,  ax,  mattock  and  shovel. 
Inquirer  should  get  it  cleared  for  $75  an 
acre.  e.  o.  wilcox. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  have  taken  out  a  few  scrubs,  but  never 
cleared  acres  of  them.  They  are  brittle 
stumps;  very  often  can  be  broken  off  in  short 
chunks  by  slapping  a  heavy  mattock  into 
the  center.  I  wonder  if  the  land  is  worth 
clearing?  Scrub  oaks  generally  grow  four  to 
eight  feet  on  light  sandy  land,  but  I  think 
they  do  not  grow  much  higher  than  four  feet 
on  heavy  land ;  $75  an  acre  ought  to  be 
enough  for  clearing  it.  I  should  cut  the 
brush  off  and  burn  it ;  then  a  good  plow  and 
a  slow  heavy  team  of  horses  (oxen  would  be 
better).  The  plow  would  break  off  and  turn 
over  a  good  many.  If  there  was  a  man  along 
with  an  ax  to  cut  roots  too  large  for  the  plow 
to  break  it  would  help  considerable.  What 
tlie  plow  did  not  take  out  would  stand  a 
chance  of  being  shaken  up.  I  have  known 
men  to  plow  among  stumps  or  new  ground 
for  $5  an  acre;  $(>  or  $8  ought  to  be  enough 
for  scrub  land.  I  have  run  a  Cutaway  or¬ 
chard  plow  over  some,  but  I  did  not  have  a 
slow  team  at  the  time.  A  good-sized  stump 
might  need  some  dynamite.  c.  p. 

Yaphank,  L.  E _ 

Baxter  Pearmain  apple  is  an  English  va¬ 
riety,  hardy  and  productive,  of  fair  size  and 
conical  shape.  It  is  a  long  keeper,  being  of 
the  best  quality  about  the  first  of  March.  The 
quality  is  considered  very  good.  The  variety 
is  not  much  grown  commercially,  but  is  valu¬ 
able  for  home  use. 


Williams’Shaving 
Soap.  No  other 
so  soothing,  heal¬ 
ing,  refreshing. 

Sold  everywhere.  Free  trial  sample 
for  2-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 
Write  for  booklet  “Howto  Shave.” 
The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

HYDRATED  LIME 

To  mix  with  KEROSENE.  Sure  Death  to 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE.  For  Few  Trees  or  Large 
Orchards.  Free  circular  explains. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorcstown,  N.  J. 


WHALE-OIL  SOAP 

A  positive  destroyer  of  San  Jose  Scale. 
QDDAYIMP  QDAQ  Compressed-air  Power 
or  nAI  IHU  OrMrli  Sprayers,  etc.  Our  cata¬ 
logue,  “Necessities  for  the  Orchard”  will  in¬ 
terest  you.  W.  II.  OWEN,  Port  Clinton,  Ohio. 


SALIMENE 


The  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
crops  depend  on  a  sufficiency  of 

Potash 

in  the  soil.  Fertilizers  which  are 
low  in  Potash  will  never  produce 

satisfactory  results. 

Every  farmer  should  be  familiar  with  the 
proper  proportions  of  ingredients  that  go  to 
make  the  best  fertilizers  for  every  kind  of 
crop.  We  have  published  a  series  of  books, 
containing  the  latest  researches  on  this  all- 
important  subject,  which  we  wdl  send  free 
if  you  ask.  Write  now  while  you  think  of 
it  to  the 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Write  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

DRY  OR  LIQUID  FORM. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works.  Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 

SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

and  other  INSECTS  killed  by 

GOOD’S 

Caustic  Potash  Whale-Oil  Soap  No.  3 

Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agrl.  and  State  Experiment 
Stations.  Thissoapisa  Fertlllzeraswellasanlnsectl- 
oide.  60-lb.  kegs. $2.50;  100-lb.  kegs, $4. 50;  half  barrel, 
870  lb.,3?icperib;  barrel, 4251b., 8end  for  booklet. 
JAMES  GOOD,  Original  Maker, 
039-41  N.  Front  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ANOTHER 


GOLD  MEDAL 

FOR 

RUBEROID 

ROOFING, 

THIS  TIME  AT  THE 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 

Ruberoid  Roofing  has  received  the  medal 
of  highest  award  at  all  the  great  World’s 
Expositions,  including  Chicago,  Paris,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Omaba  Brussels, Charle  ten.  St  Peters¬ 
burg,  Turin.  Stettin,  Grasse.  Dusseldorf, 
Coolgardie,  American  Institute,  New  York, 
and  elsewhere  Send  for  samples. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

lOO  William  St.,  New  York. 


Portland  Cutter 

Only  $16.95 

This  handsome,  stylish  and  popular  cultor 
Is  made  of  guaranteed  materials  throughout. 
The  body  is  the  latest  style,  30x34  Inch, 
22-inch  back,  gives  warmth,  comfort  and  ele¬ 


gance  in  appearance.  Gear  woods  are  select 
air  seasoned,  runners  are  rock  elm,  steam 
bent,  1%  x  %  inch.  Knees  and  beams  1%  x 
%  inch,  channel  shoes  %  x  1%  inch,  braces 
clipped  to  knees  and  gears  ironed  up  very 
strong  aud  secure.  Trimming,  dark  green 
union  cloth  or  whipcord,  as  preferred;  regular 
stuffed  cushion  and  spring  back.  I’aint — 
body  black  with  fancy  moulding,  gear  and 
shafts  Brewster  green  or  carmine  neatly 
striped.  Complete  with  shafts  and  shifting 
bar  nicely  leathered,  carpet  In  bottom,  whip 
socket.  Only  $16.95.  This  cutter  cannot  be 
duplicated  by  any  local  dealer  for  the  price. 
We  ship  it  on  approval.  Send  $2.00  to  show 
good  faith,  and  we  will  ship  you  the  cutter. 
If  satisfactory,  pay  freight  agent  the  balance. 
If  not  exactly  as  represented,  tell  him  you 
don’t  want  it  and  we  win  pay  freight  both 
ways  and  refund  your  $2.00  by  return  mail. 
We  have  other  cutters,  runners  to  fit  any  size 
buggy  or  spring  wagon  axle,  and  a  large  line 
of  bobsleds.  Send  for  our  big  new  catalogue 
of  bargains.  We  sell  you  everything  you  need 
at  almost  factory  cost.  Cash  Supply  &  Mfg. 
Co.,  335  Lawrence  Square,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


WE  have  a  splendid  proposition  to  present  to  Farm 
ers.  Stockmen,  Gra nge  and  Farmer  sClubs.and  we 
want  active  agents  and  Farmers  themselves  to  apply 
for  our  agencies  in  every  neighborhood. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  SILO  CO.,  Jefferson, O. 


STAR 
SNOW  PLOW 

I  and  full  line  of 

Ic  o  Tools. 

-Send  tor  illustrat’d  circulars 
?  J.  S.  WOODHOUSE, 
191  Water  St.,  New  York. 


The 

Difference 

These  two 
shocks  of  com 
were  cut  from 
plots  of  the 
same  size.  One 
was  and  the 
other  was  not 
fertilzed  with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

(The  Standard  Fertilizer) 

I  want  i,ooo  farmers  growing  corn,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  to 
make  this  experiment  next  sea  on.  I  will  furnish  the  necessary  Nitrate 
of  Soda  ABSOLUTELY  FPEE,  if  the  farmer  will  pay  transportation 
charges.  The  increase  in  corn  and  fodder  will  more  than  pay  the  cost. 
Farmers  who  do  not  make  the  experiment  should  send  for  “  Food  for 
Plants”  and  other  valuable  bulletins  full  cf  information  from  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  and  field  trials. 

They  ire  FREE  to  all  interested  who  will  send  name  and  address  on  POST  CARD. 
WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Room  148,  12-16  John  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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Pluralisms 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

Naturalized  Oriental  Plants. — The 
climate  of  Japan  and  eastern  China  is 
quite  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  of 
the  Atlantic  States,  lying  in  the  same  par¬ 
allels  of  latitude,  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  economic  and  ornamental  plants 
introduced  from  these  temperate  portions 
of  the  Orient  thrive  here  as  well  as  or 
better  than  in  their  native  homes.  Some 
are  very  desirable  when  intentionally 
grown,  and  also  tend,  as  they  are  more 
widely  disseminated,  to  escape  from  culti¬ 
vation  and  become  naturalized  in  con¬ 
genial  localities.  Several  prominent  or¬ 
namentals,  occasionally  found  colonized  in 
this  manner,  are  noted  below. 

The  Chinese  Honeysuckle.  —  This 
familiar  and  very  fragrant  climbing  shrub 
is  fairly  well  naturalized,  where  commonly 
grown,  from  New  York  to  the  Carolinas. 
It  does  not  fruit  with  much  freedom  until 
quite  old  and  large.  It  is  nearly  evergreen 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  range,  the  glossy 
dark  green  foliage  holding  until  mid¬ 
winter,  or,  in  sheltered  places,  until 
Spring.  The  scattering  black  berries  are 
thus  preserved  until  Winter  birds  dis¬ 
tribute  the  seed  along  waste  ridges,  or  at 
the  edge  of  thickets,  where  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  for  germination  and  growth  are 
likely  to  occur.  Once  established  the 
Chinese  honeysuckle  is  extremely  persist¬ 
ent,  trailing  over  moist  soil,  rooting  at 
every  joint  and  twining  long  canes  about 
every  available  support.  The  fragrant 
white  and  yellow,  trumpet-like  blooms  are 
ever  a  delight,  and  are  produced  in  the 
greatest  profusion  on  the  young  growth 
from  July  until  early  December.  The  va¬ 
riety  Lonicera  Japonica  Halleana  is  most 
free  in  bloom,  and  is  the  form  usually 
sold  by  nurserymen.  Except  for  its  con¬ 
stant  production  of  flowers  it  scarcely  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  typical  species.  It  is  usually 
catalogued  as  Hall’s  Japan  honeysuckle, 
and  is  offered  a.t  from  20  to  35  cents  each. 
As  a  porch  or  wall  plant  this  honeysuckle 
needs  no  recommendation.  It  is  found  in 
every  village,  and  about  many  farm 
homes.  It  may  often  be  used  to  cover 
unsightly  objects,  steep  slopes,  grades  and 
cuttings,  if  the  soil  is  fairly  good.  It  does 
not  thrive  in  poor  or  arid  situations,  but 
delights  in  rich  and  mellow  nooks.  When 
naturalized  it  often  prevents  washing  by 
floods  and  rains,  and  tends  to  enrich  and 
protect  the  soil  by  its  shade  and  close 
covering.  Although  very  tenacious  when 
fairly  established  it  may  effectually  be 
controlled  by  grubbing  or  plowing,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  clean  cultivation  for  a  season  or 
two.  If  allowed  to  creep  over  the  ground 
at  the  edges  of  grass  plots  it  forms  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cover,  enduring  kindly  frequent  clip¬ 
pings  by  the  lawn  mower.  In  time  the  Chin¬ 
ese  honeysuckle  may  become  a  noticeable 
and  agreeable  feature  in  many  wild  land¬ 
scapes.  On  revisiting  a  small  colony  in 
northern  Virginia,  after  a  space  of  eight 
years,  we  found  it  enormously  extended, 
covering  the  banks  of  a  rocky  roadside 
for  many  rods,  and  clothing  the  slopes  of  a 
nearby  ravine  with  billows  of  fragrant 
beauty. 

The  Blackberry  Lily. — This  is  not  a 
“lily”  at  all,  but  an  attractive  and  unique 
member  of  the  great  Iris  family,  long 
known  to  our  gardens.  It  is  native  to 
China  and  Japan,  but  was  early  natural¬ 
ized  in  portions  of  the  Southern  and  East¬ 
ern  States.  It  is  often  found  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  nurseries  growing  herbaceous 
plants,  and  occasionally  in  fields  near  old 
gardens.  It  will  grow  in  almost  any  dry 
soil.  We  have  found  it  most  common  in 
the  meadows  of  central  Tennessee,  thoir  h 
it  may  also  be  frequently  seen  in  waste 
lands  in  other  Southern  States,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  few  plants  with  a  fleshy  root- 
stock  not  liked  by  the  ever-present  “razor- 
back”  hog.  It  is  a  handsome  and  very 
hardy  plant  with  bold  flag-like  foliage  of 
distinct  aspect  and  bears  many  bright, 
orange-red  spotted  blooms,  followed  by 
clusters  of  shining  black  seeds,  closely 
resembling  the  drupes  of  a  dead-ripe  black¬ 
berry  in  their  arrangement,  whence  the 
popular  name  of  the  plant,  which  is  also 
called  Leopard  lily,  on  account  of  the  mot¬ 
tled  blossoms.  These  seed  clusters  are 
very  persistent,  lasting  for  years  as  a  dec¬ 
oration  if  cut  and  dried  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  bouquet  grasses  and  immortelles. 
It  is  always  desirable  for  a  border  where 
striking  plants  are  grown.  Nurserymen 
usually  propagate  this  plant  by  division, 
but  it  is  readily  grown  from  the  seeds, 
which,  however,  are  very  slow  in  germi¬ 
nation.  It  probably  spreads  in  nature  by 
seeds  carried  by  water  or  blown  about  by 
winds.  It  is  claimed  birds  sometimes 
mistake  the  ripe  seed  clusters  for  black¬ 
berries,  but  they  are  firm  enough  to  hold 
up  even  a  Jersey  robin.  The  botanical 
name  of  the  Blackberry  lily  is  now  de¬ 


termined  as  Belamcanda  Chinensis.  It  is 
nearly  always  catalogued  as  Pardanthus 
Chinensis,  but  the  former  name  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  priority. 

Elaeagnus  Longipes. — We  have  found 
a  number  of  seedlings  of  this  beautiful 
fruiting  shrub  along  fences  and  near 
thickets,  many  rods  from  any  possible  par¬ 
ent  plant.  The  robin,  catbird  and  brown 
thrush  show  a  growing  fondness  for  the 
bright  cherry-like  fruits,  which  ripen  after 
strawberries  are  gone,  and  scatter  the 
seeds  about  hedgerows.  This  Elaeagnus  or 
olive-cherry  often  is  of  weak  growth  from 
seeds,  as  its  vigor  appears  to  depend  to 
some  extent  on  the  presence  of  tubercles 
on  the  roots  in  the  manner  of  cow  peas 
and  clover,  but  it  is  apparent  some  seeds 
get  into  favorable  places,  and  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  extremely  hardy,  long- 
lived  and  fruitful  shrub,  it  may  extend 
considerably  in  the  future,  by  natural 
means,  as  it  is  increasingly  planted  as  an 
ornamental.  Other  species,  such  as  E. 
parvifolia  and  E.  umbellata,  ripen  fruits 
of  very  similar  appearances,  but  dry  and 
insipid,  in  the  Fall.  We  have  never  no¬ 
ticed  birds  feeding  on  these  fruits,  but 
domestic  hens  are  very  fond  of  them. 

The  Fulvous  Day  Lily. — Hemero- 
callis  fulva,  the  tawny  orange  “Day 
lily”  of  dooryards  and  old  gardens,  has 
become  extensively  naturalized  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  may  almost  be  seen 
by  the  acre  in  certain  localities  in  moist 
waste  lands  and  pastures  that  are  seldom 
mown.  It  is  an  imposing  plant,  well- 
known  to  most  country  dwellers.  It  rare¬ 
ly  seeds  in  this  country,  and  probably 
spreads  from  its  tenacious  rhizomes  be¬ 
ing  thrown  about  as  rubbish.  The  fra¬ 
grant  and  lovely  “Lemon  lily,”  H.  flava, 
and  other  bright  yellow  species  are  now 
much  more  frequently  grown  as  decora¬ 
tive  garden  plants.  Some  of  them  seed 
freely,  but  we  never  appear  to  find  them 
out  of  cultivation.  H.  aurantiaca  major 
is  a  newly  introduced  variety  with  im¬ 
mense  bright  orange  flowers.  It  is  the 
handsomest  of  all,  but  not  particularly 
hardy.  Many  new  hybrids  between  the 
yellow  species  have  been  produced,  some 
of  which  are  very  fine.  The  genus  Hem- 
erocallis  is  not  confined  to  Asia,  but  ex¬ 
tends  naturally  into  eastern  Europe. 

The  Wineberry.  —  Antoine  Wintzer, 
West  Grove,  Pa.,  who  has  propagated  the 
wineberry,  Rubus  phoenicolasius,  from 
China  and  Japan  since  its  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  commerce,  informs  the  writer  he 
has  noted  its  appearance  as  a  wild  plant 
in  the  hedgerows  near  his  home.  This 
dainty  fruit  is  a  particular  favorite  of  the 
catbirds  on  the  Rural  Grounds,  who  sel¬ 
dom  fail  to  extract  the  ripening  berry  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ready  for  use  from  the  bur 
formed  by  the  opening  calyx  lobes.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  this  inter¬ 
esting  fruit  may  become  widely  natural¬ 
ized. 

Rugosa  Rose  and  Thunberg’s  Bar¬ 
berry. — Seedlings  of  both  these  valuable 
hardy  shrubs  have  been  found  where  they 
could  only  have  been  established  by  nat¬ 
ural  means.  Birds  do  not  often  trouble 
the  brilliant  fruits  of  the  barberry  nor 
the  showy  apples  of  the  rose.  Yet  they 
are  carried  about  by  various  means,  and 
wild  seedlings  will  doubtless  appear  with 
increasing  frequency.  Berberis  Thun- 
bergii  is  being  largely  grown  for  hedge 
planting,  and  fruiting  varieties  of  Rosa 
rugosa  will  always  be  wanted  for  orna¬ 
ment.  Seedlings  are  slow  to  establish 
themselves,  but  A’ery  persistent  when  they 
have  gained  a  foothold. 

Clematis  Paniculata. — This  magnifi¬ 
cent  Autumn-blooming  Oriental  climber 
ripens  seeds  in  immense  quantities.  The 
akenes,  as  botanists  name  the  bony  fruits, 
each  enclosing  a  seed,  are  provided  with 
long  plumes  capable  of  sustaining  their 
weight  for  a  moderate  distance  in  a  strong 
wind.  We  have  found  seedlings  growing 
some  rods  from  the  parent  plants,  'and  the 
species  may  be  expected  slowly  to  spread 
along  hedgerows  and  in  sheltered  places 
when  fairly  established.  The  seeds  usual¬ 
ly  require  two  years’  time  for  germination, 
and  seem  feeble  at  first  sprouting,  but  grow 
vigorously  when  fairly  established.  Young 
plants  often  kill  back  in  severe  Winters, 
but  greatly  gain  in  hardiness  with  age. 
This  is  an  excellent  climber  for  walls  and 
porches  and  is  yearly  gaining  in  popularity 
for  village  decoration,  though  it  is  not 
seen  as  frequently  as  its  merits  deserve 
about  farmhouses.  The  countless  panicles 
of  creamy-white,  sweet-scented  blooms, 
covering  the  plants  in  late  September,  are 
scarcely  equalled  in  beauty  by  any  flower¬ 
ing  plant  of  the  season.  w.  v.  F. 


PISOS  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


HOW  TO  FIND  OUT. 


Fill  a  bottle  or  common  glass  with  your 
water  and  let  it  it  stand  twenty-four  hours; 
a  sediment  or  settling  indicates  an  un¬ 
healthy  condition  of  the  kidneys;  if  it 
stains  the  linen  it  is  evidence  of  kidney 
trouble;  too  frequent  desire  to  pass  it,  or 
pain  in  the  back  is  also  convincing  proof 
that  the  kidneys  and  bladder  are  out  of 
order. 

What  To  Do. 

There  is  comfort  in  the  knowledge  so 
often  expressed  that  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy,  fulfils 
every  wish  in  curing  rheumatism,  pain  in 
the  back,  kidneys,  liver,  bladder  and  every 
part  of  the  urinary  passage.  It  corrects 
inability  to  hold  water  and  scalding  pain 
in  passing  it,  or  bad  effects  following  use 
of  liquor,  wine  or  beer,  and  overcomes  that 
unpleasant  necessity  of  being  compelled 
to  go  often  during  the  day.  and  to  get  up 
many  times  during  the  night.  The  mild 
and  the  extraordinary  effect  of  Swamp- 
Root  is  soon  realized.  It  stands  the  high¬ 
est  for  its  wonderful  cures  of  the  most 
distressing  cases.  If  you  need  a  medicine 
you  should  have  the  best.  Sold  by  drug¬ 
gists  in  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  sizes. 

^  You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of 
Swamp-Root,  the  great  kidney  remedy, 
and  a  book  that  tells  all  about  it,  both 
sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  Address, 
Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
When  writing  be  sure  to  mention  that  you 
read  this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York 
City  Rural  New-Yorker.  Don’t  make 
any  mistake,  but  remember  the  name, 
Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root, 
and  the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on 
every  bottle. 


Host  Useful  mu 

Grinds  car  corn,  atl  small  grains;  shells,  cuts 
feed,  etc.  Easiest  running  mill 

EVER  MADE 

Other  styles  in  full  variety,  guaranteed  by  free  trial. 
Famous  everywhere  for  making  most  economical  feed. 
Extra  No  I>etter  mill  made;  special  styles 

burrs.  V  #  forsmall  gasoline  engines.  Get 
Any  size  \  /  new  catalogue  R 

pulley.  \  .  *  be 

“  Buckeye 

Feed 
Mill  Co. 

Sprlnglleld,  Ohio* 


FOR  ALL  MIXED  FEEDS 

Unhusked  corn,  husked  ears, 
shelled  corn  and  all  grains  there 
is  no  mill  made  that  for  speed, 
easy  running  and  complete 
grinding  equals  the 


KELLY 


DUPLEX 
Grinding  Mills 

New  double  cutters,  force 
feed,  never  choke,  grind  fine 

_  or  coarse.  Four  sizes,  any 

■mnmSHin  power.  Investigate  to-day. 

THE  0.  S.  KELLY  CO.,  157  N.  Lime  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 


TRY  THIS  MILL 

Test  it  thoroughly 
on  ear  and  shelled 
corn,  small  grains 
and  all  feed  stuffs. 

Note  the  grinding, 
elevating,  bagging. 

If  not  superior  in 
every  way  to  any 
other  mill  made,  re¬ 
turn  at  our  expense. 

Four  Sizes,  Three  Styles. 

One  style  with  roller  thrust  bearings,  "smaller 
size  for  hand  power.  W ood  Saws,  strong,  ef¬ 
ficient,  cheap.  Write  for  full  descriptions. 

NEW  HOLLAND  MCH.  CO., 

Box  115,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


The  Hero 
Feed  Grinder 


is  the  best  which  money  can  buy 
for  any  kind  of  power  from  2 
to  4  or  5-horse  power,  because 
it  grinds  rapidly ,  making  splen¬ 
did  feed,  table  meal  or  graham 
flour,  has  AMPLE  CAPAC¬ 
ITY  for  4  or  5-horse  power  if 
properly  speeded,  and  WILL 
NOTCHOKE  DOWN  THE 
LIGHTEST  POWER.  We  make  26  sizes  and 
styles,  all  of  equal  merit  but  varying  capacity,  for 
all  kinds  of  power  and  for  all  kinds  of  grinding. 
Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Grinders,  Cutters, 
Huskers,  Shellers.Wood  Saws,  Horse  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  Farm  Trucks,  Seeders,  etc. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St.,  Batavia,  Ill- 


BOWSHER  MILLS 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNINC. 

7  kIzck — 2  to  25  horse  powor.  Ono  stylo  for 
windwheel  use.  (  Also  inuLe  (Sweep 
« rlndcra— Geared  and  Plain. I 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


BLIZZARD  &  HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

rqiarpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith’s. 
Liberal  prices  to  agents.  S.  W.  Kent,  Cazeuovia.N.Y 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 

Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  a 
— *=■  new  cut  forest.  His  Double- Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,000  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His  , 

Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  lUin.  deep.  14  in.  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass, wild  mustard,  charlock. hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle,^ 
or  any  foul  plant.  Send  for  cir’lars.i 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

Hlgganum,  Conn..  U.  S.  A. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  bo  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  in  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  intended  for  pumping  water.  May  he  run  by  any  ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  “C4  1  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  OraigSt.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

  Teuieute-Bey  71*  Havana.  Cuba* 


Ou  r  latest  put  tern 
Pitless  Scale. 
(Patents  Pending.) 


You  Can  Save  From  $30  to  $50 

...BY  BUYING  OUR... 

“KNODIG” 

No  Pit  to  Dig.  8  inches  Over  All.  Steel  Frame. 

This  Scale  !s  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 


_  -"H  National  Pitless  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  Z.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Do  not  bo  deceived.  It  will  cost  you  only  a  postage  stamp  to  ascertain  the 
facts  about  t lie  “Pitless”  scale  war  waged  against  us  by  McDonald  Bros.  If 
you  contemplate  purchase  of  a  scale  you  will  be  vastly  repaid  by  writing  ns. 


BOB  SLEDS  ONLY  $11.75 


A  strong,  serviceable,  four-knee  hob,  com¬ 
plete  with  pole,  that  cannot  be  duplicated 
anywhere  for  the  price.  It  is  so  good  that  we 
absolutely  guarantee  it  will  suit  you.  Send  us 
the  price,  and  we  ship  it  at  once.  Go  to  the 
depot  and  look  at  it.  If  not  satisfied  with 
it,  tell  the  agent  you  don’t  want  it,  and  we 
will  pay  freight  both  ways  and  refund  the 
money.  We  have  a  six-kuee  bob  and  three 


styles  of  oscillating  hobs,  fully  described  in 
our  big  new  catalogue.  Send  for  it.  It  is  free. 

We  have  Portland  Cutters  at  $46.95  and 
up.  We  have  sleigh-runners  for  buggies  and 
wagons  at  $5.25  up.  We  guarantee  every¬ 
thing  we  sell  or  money  refunded.  We  sell 
you  everything  you  use  at  almost  factory  cost. 
Cash  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.,  347  Lawrence  Square, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

The  Storm. — “How  pleasant  is  Saturday 
night,  when  we've  tried  all  the  week  to  he 
good  !”  I  remember  how  we  used  to  say  that 
when  I  was  a  boy,  even  when  we  were  quite 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  hadn’t  half  tried. 

I  am  not  bragging  to-night  about  any  great 
efforts  I  have  made  during  -the  past  week,  but 
surely  I  find  the  night  pleasant  as  I  pull  up 
by  the  tire  and  peel  a  good  Baldwin  apple. 
The  weather  has  made  no  effort  to  be  good 
this  week.  Cold  has  succeeded  storm,  and 
the  week  goes  out  in  a  fierce  blizzard.  The 
wind  is  snorting  outside  with  line  snow  driv¬ 
ing  over  the  frozen  ground,  but  this  is  one  of 
the  conditions  that  makes  the  home  seem  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever.  It  was  good  to  come  in  from 
the  cold  and  find  the  lamps  bright  and  the  fire 
leaping  up.  The  baked  beans  were  done  to  a 
turn,  the  cornbread  was  as  yellow  as  gold, 
and  the  baked  apples  and  cream  left  the 
pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  that  puts  one  in 
his  most  charitable  mood.  Trouble  and  suf¬ 
fering  are  things  to  slay  with  a  broadax  when 
(he  tongue  is  well  painted  with  baked  Green¬ 
ing  and  cream  ! 

"Oh  Father,  won't  you  come  and  help  us 
lind  the  cats?” 

There  was  anxiety  in  the  little  girl's  voice, 
for  the  cats  failed  to  come  for  their  supper. 
When  any  Hope  Farmer  selects  supper  time 
for  a  vacation  we  feel  that  something  is 
wrong.  So  we  put  on  our  coats  and  bundled 
up  our  ears  and  went  out  into  the  storm  to 
hunt,  though  who  ever  heard  of  a  lost  cat  ? 
Philip  had  been  sorting  apples  in  the  cellar, 
and  he  thought  the  cats  were  there,  and  sure 
enough  we  found  them  crowded  up  together  in 
a  warm  ball  of  fur.  We  went  the  rounds, 
and  found  all  snug  and  warm.  The  hens  are 
warm  on  their  roosts,  the  cows  are  chewing  a 
good-sized  cud,  Nellie  Bly  is  in  the  box  stall 
with  her  daughter,  and  the  other  horses  are 
happy  and  warm.  Shep  has  a  good  place  and 
so-  have  the  three  pigs.  Every  living  thing 
on  Hope  Farm  has  a  warm  nest  to  crawl  into, 
and  thus  bid  defiance  to  the  storm.  I  think 
of  these  things — as  I  take  another  apple — and 
am  thankful  for  it  all.  It  is  easy  for  me 
to  remember  the  time  when  home  and  such 
comforts  as  we  now  enjoy  seemed  far  off  in 
the  future.  I  spend  no  time  wishing  my  home 
were  richer  and  more  comfortable.  No  mil¬ 
lionaire  with  his  terrapin  or  canvasbaek  duck 
made  a  better  supper  than  I  did  out  of  baked 
beans  and  apples.  No  clubman  finds  life 
pleasanter  than  I  do  right  now  with  my  feet 
to  the  fire  and  my  hand  to  a  dish  of  apples. 
The  wind  may  howl  over  the  hills  and  the 
snow  may  sift  at  the  cracks — what  do  we 
Hope  Farmers  care?  We  have  health  and 
hope,  light  and  warmth,  and  we  haven't  done 
anything  to  be  particularly  ashamed  of.  Down 
cellar  you  can  have  your  pick  of  four  kinds 
of  apples,  three  kinds  of  preserves,  milk, 
cream,  onions,  squash,  potatoes,  cabbage,  and 
there  are  two  fat  chickens  for  to-morrow's 
dinner,  while  Emma  is  mixing  fishballs  for 
breakfast.  Upstairs  the  children  are  hard 
at.  work  at  their  Sunday  School  lessons.  The 
Madame  listens  to  them  as  she  sews  at  a 
dress.  “How  pleasant  is  Saturday  night !” 

I  would  like  to  house  a  few  of  the  poor  home¬ 
less  ones  who  are  abroad  to-night.  I  wish  I 
could  go  into  other  homes  and  help  throw  the 
grief  and  trouble  out  into  the  snow.  We  un¬ 
derstand  about  such  things  because  we  have 
known  them  ! 

Coi.d  Weather. — Morning  came  all  too 
soon.  I  got  up  to  start  the  fires.  The  mer¬ 
cury  had  crawled  down  into  zero  and  pulled 
the  hole  down  after  it.  The  storm  was  over 
and  the  sun  was  climbing  confidently  over  the 
hill  as  if  to  say  :  “It’s  all  right,  gentlemen, 
just  wait  until  I  get  my  hand  in,  and  I'll 
pull  the  frost  out  by  the  roots."  It  did,  but 
the  roots  were  in  deep  and  the  pulling  hurt. 
I’hilip  came  in  with  the  milk  cold  in  every 
part  except  his  hands,  which  the  cows  bad 
warmed.  I  had  the  fires  roaring,  but  there 
is  no  use  denying  the  fact  that  our  folks  hated 
to  get  out  of  bed.  Florida  was  still  10  days 
off  !  They  got  around  in  time  and  the  fish 
balls  and  baked  apples  were  so  good  that  we 
forgot  all  about  the  tremendous  supper  we 
had  a  few  hours  before.  Then  there  was  the 
bustle  to  get  ready  for  church.  Major  and 
Nellie  stood  ready  to  pull  the  carriage,  and 
there  were  two  hot  bricks  in  the  kitchen  oven 
to  take  care  of  the  cold  feet.  Off  they  drove 
at  last  into  the  biting  air.  The  boy  saw  to 
it  that  Major  and  Nellie  enjoyed  the  sermon 
out  in  the  shed  with  a  warm  blanket  to  en¬ 
force  the  text.  It  was  a  pleasant  part  of  the 
service  to  come  trotting  safely  home  to  find 
a  roaring  open  fire,  a  couple  of  fat  Wyan- 
dottes  in  gravy,  and  plenty  of  apples !  After 
dinner  there  was  the  little  Christian  Endeavor 
meeting  which  the  Madame  has  organized  at 
our  house.  But  it  was  cold  !  The  children 
are  glad  they  have  had  a  touch  of  it  before 
they  went  to  Florida. 

Winter  Work. — The  snow  came  before  we 
wanted  it.  Some  of  the  trees  were  still  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  thick  mulch.  As  the  snow 
refused  to  melt  we  went  out  with  hoe  and 
rake  and  pulled  the  mulch  away.  It  was  just 
in  time;  the  mice  had  begun  operations.  We 
ripped  out  a  number  of  nests  where  tree 
killers  were  being  trained.  I  have  not  found 
that  mice  will  cross  open  ground  to  gnaw  a 
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tree.  They  either  work  under  trash  of  some 
sort,  up  against  the  tree,  or  under  the  snow. 

I  now  see  what  a  mistake  we  made  in  not 
putting  wire  cloth  around  the  trees.  1  bat 
would  have  kept  off  both  mipe  and  rabbits, 
and  enabled  us  to  keep  the  thick  mulch  where 
we  put  it.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  this? 
You  ought  to  see  the  soil  around  these  trees 
when  we  pull  the  mulch  away.  While  out¬ 
side  it  is  frozen  solid,  under  the  mulch  it  is 
usually  moist  and  open.  I  call  this  a  decided 
advantage,  for  the  roots  are  evidently  at  work 
pushing  their  toes  down  into  the  soil.  A 
tree  in  Winter  must  have  water,  for  there  is 
more  or  less  evaporation  all  the  time.  If  it 
cannot  obtain  water  it  will  die.  I  am  sure  I 
lost  some  trees  last  Winter  because  the 
ground  froze  solid  around  the  roots,  and 
thus  shut  them  off  from  a  water  supply.  The 
soil  does  not  freeze  so  deep  under  the  mulch. 

.  .  One  or  two  small  buildings  will  need 

shingling  this  Winter,  and  there  is  consid¬ 
erable  painting  to  be  done  on  clear  days.  We 
expect  to  tear  down  our  old  hoghouse  and 
use  the  lumber  for  building  a  wagon  shed  and 
henhouse.  At  present  the  hens  are  in  an  old 
building  formerly  used  as  an  icehouse.  The 
arrangements  made  to  keep  beat  out  of  a 
building  may  be  employed  to  keep  it  in,  but 
this  building  does  not  get  enough  sun.  There 
are  two  fields  to  clear,  posts  to  cut  and  other 
Winter  jobs  to  keep  us  busy.  I  may  spend 
some  time  hauling  coal  ashes  and  apple  pom¬ 
ace  for  use  around  the  apple  trees.  .  .  . 

A  new  Winter’s  job  has  developed  in  our 
country — selling  stone  walls.  The  new  les- 
ervoir  when  completed  is  to  have  a  fine  stone 
road  all  around  it.  The  stones  which  make 
up  farm  walls  are  useful  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  company  has  already  begun  to  buy  them 
from  nearby  farmers.  I  see  teams  already 
at  work  hauling  the  stones  *  away.  What 
would  the  old-timers  who  built  these  walls 
think  could  they  come  back  to-day  and  see  the 
results  of  their  hard  labor  turned  into  cash? 

I  should  think  they  would  feel  like  preaching 
a  sermon  on  the  text,  “Cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  waters!”  They  cast  these  stones  into 
rows  and  did  it  with  a  worthy  motive.  One 
generation  laughed  at  them  for  doing  it,  and 
called  the  job  a  useless  one.  Here  comes  an¬ 
other  generation  and  pockets  cash  in  return 
for  grandfather’s  labor.  So  it  appears  that 
no  worthy  labor  is  done  in  vain — even  build¬ 
ing  an  old  stone  w'all !  Sooner  or  later  so¬ 
ciety  finds  a  use  for  such  work.  More  than 
that,  if  these  farmers  will  plant  rows  of  trees 
where  these  old  walls  stood  they  will  be 
astounded  at  the  growth.  For  these  old 
walls  while  waiting  to  find  their  place  in  the 
world's  economy  have  accumulated  great 
stores  of  fertility  in  the  soil  beneath  them  ! 

If  grandfather  came  back  to  preach  his  sei- 
mon  he  could  point  his  bony  finger  at  nis  de- 
scendents  and  say  :  “See  that  you  imitate  the 
old  wall.  While  you  are  patiently  waiting 
for  the  world  to  realize  your  value,  see  that 
you  accumulate  power  and  force  and  lo\e 
in  your  home — to  show  in  others  after  you 
are  gone." 

No  one  has  offered  to  buy  my  stone  walls 
yet,  but  their  value  will  come  in  time. 

All  Sorts. — Here  are  a  few  questions 
briefly  answered : 

“Do  you  want  to  buy  Florida  land?” 

No,  I  have  had  a  dozen  offers.  The  only 
reason  why  we  go  to  F  lorida  is  because  1  ncle 
Ed  lives  there.  It  is  wonderful  how  many 
people  want  to  unload  land  at  $2  or  $3  an 
acre ! 

“You  say  you  get  $20  a  ton  for  hay.  Can 
I  ship  hay  there  at  that  price?" 

No,  baled  hay  at  prices  paid  here  would 
barely  net  the  shipper  $10.  We  sell  loose 
hay  in  ton  lots  or  less,  delivering  it  at  the 
customer's  barn.  As  a  rule  a  man  knows 
what  sort  of  hay  he  is  buying  before  he  pays 
$20.  I  have  explained  that  our  market  is 
local.  There  are  a  few  persons  who  prefer 
loose  hay  and  will  pay  $3  or  more  extra  per 
ton  for  it.  The  limit  of  profit  in  hauling  it 
is  about  12  miles. 

“Why  do  you  wait  until  the  ground  is 
frozen  before  putting  the  mulch  on  straw¬ 
berries?” 

This  year  the  ground  froze  earlier  than  we 
expected,  and  we  had  other  work  to  do.  One 
advantage  in  working  on  frozen  ground  is 
that  you  do  less  damage  in  driving  over  it 
with  a  loaded  wagon.  On  soft  ground  the 
horses  and  the  wheels  would  tear  up  some 
plants.  For  best  results  I  would  rather  put 
the  mulch  on  before  the  ground  freezes  at  all 
and  thus  keep  the  soil  open  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

“When  do  you  expect  to  plant  potatoes  in 
Florida  ?” 

About  the  middle  of  January,  I  think.  It 
will  depend  on  the  season.  Wc  expect  to  try 
double  planting;  that  is,  drills  five  feet  apart 
at  first,  and  then  another  lot  midway  between 
about  two  weeks  later.  Thus  if  frost  catch 
the  first  lot  we  may  still  have  a  chance  with 
the  second. 

“How  is  the  Alfalfa?” 

Asleep.  It.  went  to  bed  in  the  frozen 
ground  smiling  and  hopeful.  How  it  will 
turn  out  remains  to  be  seen.  We  have  done 
our  part  at  least,  and  if  it  doesn't  wake  up 
in  the  Spring  we  will  try  again.  h.  w.  c. 


SSto  30  per  cent  commission 

to  j?et  orders  lor  our  celebrated  Teas, 
Coffees,  Spices,  Extracts  and  Bakin*? 
Powder,  Beautiful  Presents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  CHARGES  PAID. 
For  prompt  attention  address  Mr.  .1.  J.  D. 
care  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289,  31-33  Vesey  St.  ,Ncw  York. 


R.ed  Chief 

Corn  Sheller 

(Patented.) 

Guaranteed  to  do  better  work  than  any 
other  hand  sheller  made.  Closed  hop¬ 
per.  Can’t  pinch  fingers,  adjusts  itself 
to  any  size  ear. 

Gets  All  The  Corn 

Shells  every  grain  without 
cracking  any  of  them;  always 
throws  cob  outside  the  vessel. 
Clamps  to  barrel  or  keg  same 
as  straight  edge  box.  An 
easy  runner  and  lasts  indefi¬ 
nitely.  We  furnish  all  re¬ 
pairs  free.  Circularsentfree. 
Sendfor  special  farmers’offer. 

BRINLY-HARDY  CO. 
253Ma;n  St.  Louisville,  Ky. 


H 


FREE  TRIAL  GUTTER  OFFER 

For  the  Most  Lib¬ 
eral  Cutter  Offer 
ever  heard  of.  our 

Free  Trial  Proposi¬ 
tion,  our  Pay  After 
Reeei  ed  Terms  of 
Shipment,  a  now 
astonishingly  io  w 
price  condition, 
such  that  makes  It 
possible  for  any 
one  to  have  one  of 

the  handsomest  —  ■  ■  n  ■  — 

Portland  cutters  built,  cut  this  ad  out  and  mall  to  us 
today,  and  you  will  receive  our  Big  Cutter  Offer  by  re- 

Adilress,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO., 


SUMMER’S  WORM  POWDERS 

Sheep,  Horses  &  Hogs 

Fed  to  millions  of  animals 
every  year.  Powders  nevcr 
fail  to  remove  worms  and 

£  revent  further  attacks, 
n  popular  use  25  years. 
Price  8  lb.  Pck.  BO  cents.  7  lb.  Pek.  •l."0. 
Send  for  FKEE  catalogue  of  Stockmen’s  Supplies. 

CYRIL  FRANCKLYN,  72  Beaver  St.,  New  York 


LABEL 


Dana’s„"um.EAR  LABELS 

stamped  with  any  name  or  address  with  consecutive 
numbers.  I  supply  forty  recording  associations  ana 
thousands  of  practical  farmers,  breeders  and  veteri¬ 
narians.  Sample  free.  Aitent*  Wanted. 

C.  II.  DANA,  74  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  II. 


4  H.  P.  Cuts  2,000 
Feet  Per  n  Day, 


lumber  or  saw  wood,  make  lath 
or  shingles  or  work  lumber  in  any  form  you 
should  know  all  about  our  improved 

AMERICAN  MILLS. 

All  sizes  saw  mills,  planers,  edgers,  trimmers, 
engines,  etc.  Best  and  largest  line  wood  work¬ 
ing  machinery  in  the  U.  S.  Catalogue  free. 

American  Saw  Mill  Mch’y.  Co., 

610  Engineering  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
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WHEN  YOU  DRIVE 

I)o  your  hands  get  cold  ? 
Let  us  keep  them  warm.  A 
pairof  our  elegant  RUSSIAN 
HEAR  FUR  DRIVING 
GLOV  ES  will  do  it.  Fire¬ 
proof.  ironclad  palm,  soft  and 
pliable.  Hand  lined  with  first 
quality  wool  tleeee,  and  cuff 
with  best  con  uroy.  Will  wear 
for  years.  For  warmth, 
wear  and  durability 
this  GLOVE  has  no 
equal.  Also  made  in 
mittensl&  one-fingered. 
Send  us  the  wholesale 
price,  #2,  and  we  will 
send  you  a  pair  post¬ 
paid.  If  you  are  not 
pleased,  return  them, 
and  we  will  refund  the 
money  and  postage. 

RUSSIAN  FUR  CO. 

Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Something  New  in  Building  Material 

No.  2  Multi-  'TTi  Cheaper  and  stronger  tlia 
pie  Conduit.  stone,  brick  or  cement. 

Will  stand  greater  weight. 

For  house  or 
barn  founda¬ 
tions  cannot  be 
excelled  Dry 
at  all  times. 
Warmer  in  win¬ 
ter,  cooler  1  a 
summer. 

For  farm  build¬ 
ings  from  foun 
dationto  roof  is 
Cbeap<  st  and 
best. 

Sold  in  car  load 
lots  only. 


Samples  sent  free.  Freight  prepaid.  Write  to-day. 
H,  B,  Camp  Co..  801  Bessemer  Bldg,,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

[WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

«We  are  the  large»t  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheel*  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

_ BOX  1 7  HAVAHA,  ILL, 

The  WAGON  to  BUY. 


rwyhow.  AIR-COOLED  gasoline  engine 

attached  to  horizontal  spray  pump.  It  can,  however 
be  attached  to  any  make,  either  horizontal  *" 
or  vertical.  We  furnish  spray  pump  con¬ 
nection  in  place  of  walking  beam.  Ample 
power,  handling  with  ease  eight  nozzles  at 
100  pounds  pressure.  Absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed.  W rite  for  particulars. 

R.  H.  Deyo  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

1  1=2  H.P. 


Properly  con¬ 
st  ructed.  Saves 
labor,  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  of  repairs. 

STEEL  WHEELS 

Your  address  on  a  postal  will  bring  yon  free  catalog. 

The  Geneva  Metal  Wheel  Co., 

Box  17,  Geneva,  Ohio. 

GASOLINE 

ENGINES 

for  pumping  or  commercial  pur¬ 
poses,  from  %  to  28  horse  power. 

Also  Steam  toilers  and  Engines, Saw 
Mills.  Feed  Mills,  Cider  Presses  and 
supplies.  Machinery  guaranteed. 

Catalogues  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 

39  Cortlandt  St..  New  York  City. 


still  leads  all  others.  Sows  alt  Clovers,  Alfalfa,  Timothy, 
Red  Top,  all  kinds  of  Crass  Seeds,  Flax,  etc.  Special  hop¬ 
per  for  Crain.  Sows  20 to  40  acres  per  day.  Hopper  being 
close  to  the  ground  the  wind  can  not  blow  the  seed  away. 
Used  thirty  years.  200  thousand  sold.  Catalogue  free. 

0  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  YPSILANTI,  MICHIGAN. 


s 


DcLiOACH  JPA.T 

^  Avoid  imitators  and  infringers  and  buy  the  Genuine. 
Catalog  Free  of  Saw  Mills,  4  H.  P.  and  up.  Shingle 
^Planing,  Lath  and  Corn  Mills;  four  Stroke  H  ,y 
-Presses.  Water  Wheels.  We  pay  freight,  y 
^  DeLoach  Mill  Mf  g.  Co.,  Box  1002,  Atlanta.Ga-  N 


FARQUHAR  MACHINERY 

a  1  A™  I.  ...  i _ -  n  Tnni  •nonioA/l  liinlmet  n  WOrft  ( ’ril  H  t 


ugliest  award,  Gold  Medal,  on 
Saw  Mills,  Engines  and  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chines,  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis.  Ajax 
Portable  and  Traction  Engines:  All 
sizes.  Threshing  Machines :  All  kinds 
—20  to  40  inches.  Portable  Saw  Mills 
with  friction  feed  and  log  turner. 

Pennsylvania  drain 
Drills,  Disc  and  Hoe  pat¬ 
terns,  greatly  improved 
for  1906. 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd. 
York,  Pa. 


DON’T  BUY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 


all  one  cylinder  engines;  revolutionizing  gas  power.  Costs  Leas  to  Buy  and  Lesa  to  Bun.  Quickly,  easily  started.  Novibration. 
tionary  or  traction.  Mention  this  paper.  Send  1'OK  CATALOGUE.  TUE  TEMPLE  PUM 


UNTIL  YOU  INVESTIGATE 

“THE  MASTER  WORKMAN,” 

—  a  two-cylinder  gasoline  engine  superior  to 

ckly,  easily  started.  No  vioranon.  Can  be  mounted  on  yhAr! 

P  CO-,  Mfirs.,  Mea*her  A:  16th  Sts.,  Chicago,  THIS  IS  OUR  FlrTY-rlKbi  vuak. 
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SUBSCRIPTION:  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  tid.,  or  8%  marks,  or  10*4  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  Is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
month  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  von  must  have 
mentioned  The  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
Is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  24,  1904. 

TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

* 

PRIZE  OFFER l  BATHROOM  ARRANGEMENTS. 

In  altering  or  improving  a  country  home,  one  of  the 
first  necessities  is  a  well-arranged  bathroom.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  plan  the  proper  location  of  this  improve¬ 
ment,  where  the  house  has  been  built  without  reference 
to  it.  Many  of  our  friends  have  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  this  problem,  and  we  feel  that  their  experience  will 
be  of  value  to  others.  We  offer,  therefore,  three  prizes, 
$5,  $.'5  and  $2,  for  the  best  three  articles  describing  this 
work ;  how  it  was  planned,  how  completed,  and  its  cost. 
Diagrams  or  pictures  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  and  how  the  bathroom  was  situated,  will  add  to 
the  value  of  the  articles.  This  offer  will  be  open  until 
April  1,  1905.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  any 
defect  in  building  or  arrangement  of  the  house,  which 
rendered  the  problem  more  difficult  or  more  expensive 
than  it  should  have  been. 

* 

President  Roosevelt  has  nominated  Prof.  W.  M.  Hays 
of  Minnesota  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
This  is  an  excellent  selection.  The  President  took  The 
R.  N.-Y.’s  suggestion,  for  Prof.  Hays  was  the  choice  of 
Secretary  James  Wilson.  We  hope  there  will  never 
again  be  a  long  campaign  of  wire-pulling  for  a  position 
of  this  sort. 

* 

No,  we  have  not  dropped  the  fence  wire  question. 
You  should  see  the  letters  from  farmers  urging  us  to 
keep  up  the  battle.  There  is  not  any  great  battle  about 
it — just  an  awakening  of  education,  and  it  will  be  a 
thorough  awakening,  too.  The  stations  will  come  in  due 
time.  Farmers  have  induced  unwilling  horses  to  pull 
their  share  before  now. 

* 

The  manufacturers  raised  the  price  of  fence  wire  to 
dealers  about  10  per  cent.  The  dealers,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  raise  the  price  to  consumers  20  per  cent  or  more. 
What  is  the  reason  for  this  increase?  Is  the  quality  any 
better?  Is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  heavier?  If  ex¬ 
penses  have  increased  does  it  mean  that  wages  of  work¬ 
men  are  higher?  It  is  pretty  safe  to  print  a  big  NO! 
at  the  end  of  each  question. 

* 

The  high  price  of  wheat  is  likely  to  stimulate  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  cereal.  During  the  past  few  years  the 
acreage  of  wheat  in  the  States  east  of  Illinois  has 
steadily  declined.  Wheat  has  not  been  as  profitable  as 
corn  or  even  oats  at  the  prices  paid  for  these  grains. 
With  the  high  prices  paid  for  straw  rye  has  paid  better 
than  wheat  on  many  farms  near  cities.  With  dollar 
wheat,  and  a  chance  for  permanently  high  price,  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  change  in  wheat  culture.  We  once  heard 
a  shrewd  farmer  say  that  with  wheat  at  90  cents  he  could 
take  large  tracts  of  waste  land  in  Rhode  Island  and  grow 
wheat  at  a  profit.  In  Maryland,  parts  of  Virginia  and 
on  the  Delaware  peninsula  are  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  which  could  be  profitably  used  for  wheat  growing. 
In  old  times  wheat  was  largely  grown  in  this  territory, 
and  now  that  the  price  has  risen  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  grow  the  crop  once  more.  Modern  use  of  crops  like 
cow  peas  will  change  the  methods  of  wheat  growing  in 
these  sections.  The  varieties  of  cow  peas  which  mature 
quickly  can  be  grown  between  crops  of  wheat.  As  soon 


as  one  crop  is  harvested  the  stubble  may  be  plowed  or 
broken  up  with  a  disk  harrow,  and  cow  peas  drilled  pr 
broadcast,  using  small  amounts  of  phosphate  and  potash 
as  fertilizer.  The  cow  peas  will  make  sufficient  growth 
in  90  days  so  that  they  may  be  plowed  under,  and  pro¬ 
vide  abundant  plant  food  for  a  good  crop  of  wheat. 
I  his  short  rotation  of  cow  peas  and  wheat  can  be  kept 
up  year  after  year  with  profit  on  thousands  of  acres  of 
eastern  land,  and  permanent  high  prices  will  bring  large 
areas  into  wheat  culture.  As  an  illustration  of  what 
high  prices  will  do  for  a  farm  product,  we  may  consider 
this  year’s  cotton  crop.  Last  year’s  crop  was  short,  and 
it  was  argued  that  the  boll-weevil  and  other  enemies 
would  permanently  shorten  the  output.  Yet  this  year’s 
crop  is  larger  than  ever,  and  prices  have  fallen.  The 
high  prices  of  last  year  stimulated  production,  and  thou¬ 
sands  planted  cotton  who  thought  they  had  given  up  the 
crop  for  good.  That  is  the  result  which  usually  follows 
a  period  of  high  prices.  There  are  thousands  of  farmers 
who  do  not  follow  a  regular  rotation,  and  are  thus 

always  ready  to  take  risks  on  any  crop  which  offers  fair 
returns. 

* 

The  letter  printed  on  page  907  from  the  Jerseyman 
who  is  trying  to  decide  between  the  factory  and  the 
farm  is  but  one  of  dozens  we  receive.  Here  is  another 
from  Pennsylvania  : 

I  purchased  a  small  farm  a  year  ago,  and  planted  over 
700  fruit  trees.  I  am  working  at  the  machine  trade  at  the 
present  time.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  remain  in  the  shop 
and  run  the  risk  of  having  my  trees  taken  care  of  by  another 
man,  or  would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  go  there  and  do  the 
work  myself? 

We  confess  that  such  questions  trouble  us.  We  do 
not  know  how  to  answer  them.  The  desire  to  get  away 
from  town  and  build  a  home  for  the  family  is  com¬ 
mendable.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  indications  of 
the  times.  We  only  want  to  have  these  people  fully 
understand  what  is  before  them.  Having  had  the  expe¬ 
rience  we  know  there  is  no  dress  parade  about  it,  but  a 
hard  and  serious  march  through  the  mud. 

* 

“TWENTY  YEARS/' 

For  20  years  in  succession  we  have  helped  close  a 
volume  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  The  writer  has  had  more  or 
less  to  do  in  preparing  1015  issues  of  the  paper.  We 
have  heard  men  say  that  newspaper  work  becomes 
drudgery — a  hard  round  of  dull  uninspiring  labor.  We 
have  not  found  it  so.  To  us  the  work  seems  fresher 
and  more  hopeful  and  inspiring  than  ever  before.  We 
ask  no  higher  privilege  than  to  be  permitted  to  work 
on  through  1,000  more  issues  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  with  old 
friends  and  readers. 

It  is  natural  at  such  a  time  that  one  should  look  both 
behind  and  before.  As  a  rule  we  do  very  little  looking 
backward,  for  the  duties  of  the  present  are  supreme.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  agricultural  history  has  been 
rapidly  made  during  the  past  20  years.  We  may  well 
call  attention  to  a  few  striking  changes.  When  the 
writer  first  came  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  there  was  no  National 
Department  of  Agriculture.  There  was  a  comparatively 
small  Bureau  with  a  Commissioner  at  its  head.  Our 
readers  have  seen  this  ornamental  Bureau  grow  steadily 
into  a  mighty  Department — useful  and  respected  by  the 
entire  Nation.  It  is  bard  to  realize  now  that  there  was 
fierce  opposition  to  the  plan  for  giving  agriculture  a 
place  in  the  President’s  Cabinet.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  was  no  law  against  the  manufacture  of  colored 
oleo.  Feeble  attempts  were  being  made  to  legislate 
against  this  fraud,  but  farmers  did  not  know  how  to 
organize  and  use  their  strength.  We  have  seen  them 
organize  and  force  the  anti-oleo  bill  through  Congress, 
thus  making  a  precedent  in  legislation.  Twenty  years 
ago  Congress  laughed  at  the  idea  of  free  delivery  of  the 
mail  in  rural  districts — there  were  few  if  any  farm 
telephones.  Now  the  mail  is  delivered  at  the  farmer’s 
door  and  telephone  wires  stretch  over  miles  of  lonely 
country.  At  the  close  of  1884  a  few  fruit  growers  were 
spraying  in  a  crude  way  with  Paris-green  to  kill  the 
Codling  worm.  The  Babcock  test  was  unheard-of  in 
practice.  We  realize  what  20  years  of  progress  mean 
when  we  think  how  spraying  and  milk  testing  have 
developed,  and  how  this  development  has  changed  the 
course  of  industry  and  trade.  Twenty  years  ago  a  few 
farmers’  institutes  were  being  held  here  and  there,  unor¬ 
ganized  and  with  indefinite  purpose.  A  few  State  exper¬ 
iment  stations  were  living  on  meager  funds.  Now  the 
farmers’  institute  work  has  broadened  and  developed 
and  has  become  a  definite  part  of  farm  education.  The 
United  States  Government  has  become  responsible  for 
an  elaborate  system  of  experiment  stations,  spending 
millions  for  their  support.  A  score  of  years  ago  the 
improvement  of  country  roads  was  discussed  merely  as 
a  local  issue.  Now  the  principle  is  understood  that 
local  roads  are  parts  of  a  great  public  system  and  that 
all  should  help  provide  for  them. 

We  might  extend  this  list  indefinitely,  for  the  growth 
through  these  20  years  of  noble  progress  has  been  mar¬ 
velous.  The  most  wonderful  and  helpful  thing  about  it 
all  is  the  growth  of  the  power  of  expression  among 


farmers.  Twenty  years  ago  the  word  “farmer”  was  to 
many  a  term  of  reproach.  It  was  too  often  spoken  with 
a  sneer.  The  farmer  was  then,  as  now,  the  strong,  vital, 
conservative  force  in  American  society,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  to  use  his  power.  His  efforts  were  crude 
and  scattered.  He  failed  to  express  himself  so  that 
the  governing  powers  understood  him  as  a  farmer. 
1  liese  20  years  have  done  a  glorious  work  in  showing 
the  farmer  how  to  express  his  desires.  We  are  thankful 
that  knowledge  of  this  power  has  come  largely  through 
efforts  to  secure  educational  privileges.  This  training 
will  fit  him  to  demand  and  obtain  the  social  and  political 
rights  which  belong  to  him. 

It  was  hard  to  gain  some  of  the  things  that  have  been 
won — it  will  be  harder  still  to  hold  them.  They  were 
all  just,  but  Congress  did  not  grant  them  for  that  reason 
alone.  1  he  oleo  victory  has  been  won ;  now  we  must 
prevent  a  change  of  the  law.  Free  rural  delivery  must 
lead  to  a  parcels  post  and  cheaper  telegraph  service. 
Our  system  of  agricultural  education  is  a  noble  concep¬ 
tion,  but  we  can  see  a  dangerous  tendency  in  it.  It  will 
become  too  scientific  unless  practical  men  assert  them¬ 
selves  and  dominate  it.  We  are  in  danger  of  developing 
a  sort  of  aristocracy  in  agricultural  education — the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  the  scientist  who  considers  a  test  tube  of  more 
importance  than  the  human  hand  !  The  present  tendency 
is  to  cater  to  the  naturally  capable  and  well-to-do,  leav¬ 
ing  those  who  most  need  help  to  take  what  they  can  get. 
Our  scientific  men  may  deny  this,  but  if  they  could  view 
their  work  as  outsiders  see  it  they  would  understand 
what  is  meant.  It  was  the  power  of  the  plain,  practical 
farmers  which  won  the  right  to  an  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion.  They  must  now  win  the  right  to  dominate  that 
education  and  bring  it  down  to  the  farm  and  everyday 
needs.  We  have  spoken  thus  far  chiefly  of  educational 
progress  in  20  years.  We  may  refer  to  material  progress 
at  another  time. 

It  will  be  easy  to  understand  from  the  above  why  we 
are  hopeful  for  the  future  and  eager  to  help  guide  it. 
To  say  that  the  farmer  has  won  his  rights  and  should 
now  rest  content  would  be  folly.  He  has  only  begun 
to  see  clearly  what  these  “rights”  are,  and  wherein  they 
conflict  with  the  rights  of  others.  It  would  be  equal 
folly  to  say  that  the  events  of  the  last  20  years  do  not 
indicate  clearly  how  future  progress  is  to  be  made.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  has  had  its  part  to  do  in  the  work  of  these 
eventful  years.  We  do  not  for  an  instant  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  just  what  the  true  power  of  a  paper  comes  from. 

1  he  personality  of  the  editors  or  the  owners  may  count 
for  much,  but  even  that  to  a  large  extent  depends  upon 
the  confidence  and  faith  of  their  readers.  Our  words 
have  little  force  except  as  they  represent  the  thought 
and  action  of  an  army  of  earnest  men  and  women  who 
feel  something  of  the  sacrifice  of  everyday  life  which  the 
good  citizen  owes  to  his  country.  It  is  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  this  that  we  do  not  attempt,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
to  tell  in  detail  what  we  shall  do  in  the  future.  We  shall 
simply  do  our  best  to  be  true  to  the  farmers’  interests  as 
we  understand  them,  knowing  that  all  progress  must 
come  through  slow  and  steady  development.  Life  holds 
no  greater  ambition  for  us  than  to  go  on  for  another 
20  years  of  honest  progress  with  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  its 
friends.  _ 

BREVITIES. 

The  hired  man’s  worst  enemy  is  the  rumsliop ! 

A  bird  of  freedom — the  hen  that  pays  the  mortgage. 

We  hope  Santa  Claus  put  In  your  stocking  a  foot  disposed 
to  stamp  on  fraud. 

The  newspapers  and  the  telephones  hedged  in  that  horse 
thief  in  New  England — page  900. 

It  seems  that  many  of  our  readers  are  voting  with  the 
postage  stamp  in  the  campaign  for  better  fence  wire. 

The  way  to  stop  sheep  killing  by  dogs  is  to  induce  every 
farmer  to  keep  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  Then  you  will  have 
public  spirit. 

Where  is  the  man  who  compels  his  wife  to  dig  firewood 
out  of  the  snow?  You  may  say  anything  you  like  to  him  and 
charge  it  to  us. 

President  Diaz  of  Mexico  has  just  entered  upon  his  sev¬ 
enth  term  of  office.  He  has  reason  to  think  that  the  Mex¬ 
icans  know  it  good  thing  v  hen  they  see  it. 

No  lynching  was  reported  in  the  United  States  during  the 
month  of  November;  according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  this 
was  the  only  full  month  without  a  lynching  since  1885. 

The  Transvaal  Agricultural  Journal  recommends  Alfalfa 
as  pasture  for  ostriches,  calculating  that  one  acre  of  Alfalfa 
would  yield  from  $125  to  $180  a  year  in  ostrich  feathers.  A 
well-bred  ostrich  of  good  quality  costs  from  £50  to  £100. 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  sidewalks  are  cleaned  by  contract. 
The  work  is  done  by  the  city  and  the  cost  charged  against 
property  owners  at  so  much  a  front  foot.  There  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  all  over  for  the  public  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Individual  taxpayer  and  charge  him  for  it. 

Who  was  it  said  that  all  the  progressive  farmers  in  Amer¬ 
ica  are  in  the  West?  The  fact  that  the  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  within  10  months  made  0,000  contracts  for 
farm  telephones,  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  enterprise 
of  eastern  agriculturists,  says  the  Granite  State  News. 

Canned  cheese  has  been  put  up  in  recent  experiments  at 
the  Oregon  Station.  Round  cans  were  lined  with  a  thin  film 
of  paraffin,  In  order  to  protect  the  cans  from  salt  or  acid, 
and  the  curb  firmly  packed  into  the  can  when  ready  for 
pressing,  the  can  being  then  sealed.  The  cheese  was  said  to 
keep  an  excellent  flavor,  and  the  package  was  convenient  for 
shipment. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — Titus  De  Bobula,  a  well-known  architect  of 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  was  placed  on  trial  in  the  criminal  court 
December  7,  charged  with  voluntary  manslaughter.  He  was 
accused  of  running  down  and  killing  Mrs.  Mary  Stauffer  with 
his  automobile.  The  coroner's  jury  exonerated  him,  but  a 
son  of  the  dead  woman  made  information  for  murder  and 
the  grand  jury  returned  a  true  bill.  He  was  acquitted  on 
trial  December  9.  The  case  is  an  unusual  one,  and  automo- 
bi lists  generally  are  interested  in  its  outcome.  .  .  .  Suit 

for  $-449,000  was  entered  by  the  Victor  Fuel  Company,  of 
Colorado,  against  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  John 
Mitchell  and  II  other  ofticials  for  damages  alleged  to  have 
been  sustained  through  the  coal  strike.  .  .  .  Living  for 

three  days  on  floating  icebergs  in  the  Bering  Sea  without  food 
or  water  was  the  experience  of  Wynne  lieryford,  a  young 
variety  actor  who  shipped  as  a  sailor  on  the  whaler  Beluga 
last  March.  lieryford,  with  eight  other  novices,  resented  the 
mate’s  cruelty.  Six  of  them  left  in  the  Bering  Sea  and 
started  over  the  ice  to  the  land,  seven  miles  distant.  Ilery- 
ford  and  two  others  followed  half  an  hour  later.  These 
three  soon  came  to  broken  ice.  Boarding  a  small  floe  they 
used  their  hands  and  feet  as  paddles,  but  the  current  carried 
them  15  miles  seaward.  That  night  a  counter  current  car¬ 
ried  them  back  toward  the  land.  They  drifted  about  three 
days,  when  a  squaw  and  two  Eskimo  boys  rescued  them  with 
a  canoe.  Their  hands  and  legs  were  bleeding  from  contact 
with  salt  water.  Their  hunger  had  become  so  severe  they 
had  discussed  advisability  of  drawing  lots  to  decide  which 
of  the  three  should  be  killed  for  food.  They  met  the  six 
other  deserters  at  Teller  and  all  reached  Nome  safely.  .  .  . 
With  a  roar  that  could  heard  10  miles  away,  subterranean 
forces  which  announced  their  presence  at  the  first  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  newly  discovered  oil  fields  at  Humble,  Texas,  17 
miles  northeast  of  Houston,  December  Hi,  burst  through  the 
earth's  crust  sending  clouds  of  vapor  and  great  stones  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet  into  the  air.  The  deep  wells  resembled  minia¬ 
ture  volcanoes,  the  phosphorescent  vapors  arising  from  their 
mouths  giving  to  the  entire  district  the  appearance  of  smold¬ 
ering  fire.  Great  fissures  opened  in  the  earth,  and  the  erup¬ 
tions  of  stone  and  mud  lava  covered  a  wide  territory.  Every 
one  working  in  the  oil  fields  fled  at  the  first  eruption,  and  it 
is  well  they  did.  for  no  life  could  have  withstood  the  rain 
of  stones  that  poured  down  after  the  fissures  opened  and  the 
wells  began  spouting.  Small  frame  houses  used  as  workshops, 
tool  houses,  and  lodging  houses  by  workmen,  were  crushed 
into  fragments  by  the  falling  stones  and  the  wreckage  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  This  demonstration,  which  It.  C.  Tabor,  an  oper¬ 
ator  and  large  holder  in  the  field,  described  as  the  most  awe¬ 
inspiring  lie  had  ever  witnessed,  continued  for  50  minutes. 
He  says  huge  rocks  were  hurled  so  high  in  the  air  they  were 
lost  to  sight,  and  that  mud  and  rock  fell  more  than  a  mile 
away  from  the  oil  fields.  The  damage  is  at  least  $.'{0,000, 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  wells  and  perhaps  the  entire  field 
are  ruined.  .  .  .  By  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 

December  13,  reversing  the  dismissal  of  the  complaint  and 
granting  a  new  trial  in  the  case  of  Salomon  Landau  against 
the  City  of  New  York,  the  city  is  held  liable  for  the  fireworks 
explosion  in  Madison  Square  on  election  night,  1902,  when 
18  persons  were  killed  and  nearly  200  Injured. 

Fire  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  December  11,  in  a  business  block, 
destroyed  property  valued  at  $550,000;  the  losers  are  the 
Hayden  Furniture  Company,  Vanbergh  Silver  Company  and 
Rochester  Savings  Bank.  .  .  .An  easy-work-at-home  man 

who  induced  a  number  of  working  girls  to  pay  a  $2  deposit 
for  a  working  outfit  that  did  not  arrive  was  recently  ducked 
in  a  pond  by  his  victims  at  Oxford,  N.  .T.,  according'to  news¬ 
paper  report.  .  .  .  December  7  Mrs.  Cassie  L.  Chadwick, 

of  Cleveland,  O.,  was  arrested  by  United  States  Marshals  in 
New  York  on  the  charge  of  aiding  and  abetting  a  National 
bank  official  in  the  embezzlement  of  the  bank’s  funds.  This 
is  tlie  climax  of  a  most  sensational  case,  the  woman,  who  is 
the  wife  of  a  Cleveland  physician,  having  secured  vast  sums 
of  money,  aggregating  at  least  a  million  dollars,  upon  no 
tangible  security.  The  Citizens’  National  Bank  of  Oberlin, 
O.,  is  wrecked  by  these  operations,  its  president,  C.  T.  Beck¬ 
with,  and  cashier,  A.  B.  Spear,  being  under  arrest  for  em¬ 
bezzlement.  Apparently  the  woman  was  able  to  borrow  as 
much  as  she  desired,  giving  in  some  cases  notes  said  to  be 
signed  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  disavows  any  acquaintance 
with  her,  but  the  crash  came  when  a  New  York  milliner  in¬ 
sisted  upon  immediate  payment  of  a  bill  for  about  $1,000. 
It  is  now  asserted  that  the  woman,  who  has  been  married 
three  times,  is  an  ex-convict  released  from  the  Ohio  Peni¬ 
tentiary  on  parole,  having  been  convicted  of  forgery,  and 
being  Implicated  in  numerous  attempts  to  obtain  money  under 
false  pretenses.  Two  indictments  of  two  counts  each  were 
returned  by  the  Cuyahoga  County  Grand  Jury  December  12 
against  Mrs.  Chadwick,  charging  that  she  forged  the  name 
of  Andrew  Carnegie.  One  indictment  is  on  a  $500,000  note, 
the  other  on  a  $250,000  note.  One  count  in  each  indictment 
charges  forgery  and  the  other  charges  uttering  forged  paper. 
There  seems  to  be  an  impression  among  the  Government 
authorities  that  Mrs.  Chadwick  was  not  alone  responsible  for 
her  transactions,  that  she  had  some  powerful  allies,  and 
these  are  t He  persons  the  Government  is  after.  The  savings 
deposit  bank  of  Elyria  is  now  free,  pending  further  litigation, 
to  foreclose  its  mortgage  on  the  contents  of  the  Chadwick 
home  at  1824  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland.  The  restraining 
order  against  the  bank  preventing  il  from  moving  or  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  property  was  allowed  to  lapse  hy  Referee  Rem¬ 
ington,  by  whom  it  had  been  issued.  The  contents  of  the 
house  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $50,000.  .  .  .  December 

14  fire  started  in  the  photograph  supply  house  of  ().  II.  Peck 
&  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  spread  to  an  adjoining  furni¬ 
ture  supply  house.  With  a  high  wind  and  zero  weather  the 
fire  spread,  and  was  controlled  with  difficulty;  early  reports 
put  the  loss  at  $3,000,000. 

ADMINISTRATION.  —  Representative  Bassett,  of  New 
Y’ork,  introduced  December  5  a  bill  which  provides  for  better 
protection  against  fire  on  steam  vessels  carrying  passengers. 
It  is  provided  that  the  stanchions  supporting  the  upper  decks 
shall  be  constructed  of  metal,  or  if  of  wood  that  they  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  some  incombustible  material,  and  that  every  vessel 
permitted  to  carry  200  passengers  and  upward,  the  building 
of  which  shall  be  completed  by  January  1.  1900,  shall  have 
such  parts  of  her  upper  works  as  the  Board  of  Supervising 
Inspectors  shall  prescribe  constructed  of  fireproof  material. 
Provision  is  made  that  all  movable  benches,  chairs  or  stools 
in  such  vessels  shall  be  so  constructed  that  they  will  have 
sufficient  buoyancy  as  life  preservers.  .  .  .  The  Depart¬ 

ment  of  Justice  has  decided  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
methods  and  operations  of  the  so-called  Tobacco  Trust,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  American  and  Continental  companies,  of  this 
country,  and  the  British  Imperial  Company,  of  England, 
which  buys  practically  the  entire  leaf  tobacco  output  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee.  Felix  G.  Ewing,  president  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  and  Kentucky  Tobacco  Growers’  Association,  received 
assurances  that  the'  Attorney  General  would  appoint  A.  E. 
Garner,  of  Springfield,  Tenn.’.  as  a  special  attorney  to  assist 
District  Attorney  Tillman  in  making  the  investigation  and 
prosecuting  the  trust,  should  the  facts  developed  warrant 
such  action.  .  .  .  Robert  J.  Wynne,  Postmaster  General, 

made  his  annual  report  December  12,  showing  that  the  deficit 
for  the  present  year  is  $8,779,492,  nearly  $5,000,000  of  which 
is  due  to  tlie  extension  of  the  rural  free  delivery  service. 

.  .  .  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  has  recom¬ 

mended  Federal  control  of  insurance. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN. — The  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  met  at  Raleigh,  December  8.  In  his  annual 
report  to  the  State  Board  and  to  the  Legislature,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  S.  L.  Patterson  strongly  recommended 
the  establishment  of  two  additional  test  farms,  one  for  the 
strawberry  and  truck  growing  sections  of  the  east  and  an¬ 
other  for"  the  fruit  section  of  western  Carolina.  The  State 
Board  adopted  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  whereas  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  report  on  the  present  cotton  crop  lias  caused  a  slump 
in  price  that,  would  entail  a  loss  of  $40,000,000  unless  the 
farmers  rescue  themselves,  they  deem  it  wise  for  the  farmers 
to  market  the  remainder  of  tlie  crop  slowly  and  only  at  re¬ 
munerative  prices.  Curtailment  of  acreage  is  urged  for  the 
next  crop,  so  that  there  will  not  be  more  than  11,000,000 
bales,  including  that  carried  over  from  this  year. 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society  will  hold  its  four¬ 
teenth  annual  meeting  February  1-2  at  Unity  Hall,  Hartford; 
secretary,  II.  C.  C.  Miles,  Milford. 

Willet  M.  ITavs,  Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  Minnesota 
Experiment  Station,  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

A  series  of  bee  keepers"'meetings  has  been  arranged  for  In 


New  York  as  follows:  Canandaigua,  January  9-10;  Romulus, 
January  11;  Auburn,  January  12;  Cortland,  January  13; 
Syracuse,  January  14  ;  Fulton,  January  10  ;  Watertown,  Jan¬ 
uary  17-18;  Amsterdam,  January  19.  N.  E.  France,  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  National  Bee  Keepers’  Association,  has 
been  engaged  to  address  the  meetings.  The  convention  at 
Watertown  January  18  will  be  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Association,  at  which  many  of  the  progressive  bee  keepers 
of  this  and  adjoining  States  are  expected  to  be  present  and 
take  part  in  the  discussions.  W.  F.  Marks,  Clifton  Springs, 
president ;  C.  B.  Howard,  Romulus,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

The  thirtieth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  will  be  Held  at  the  State  House,  Trenton, 
January  5-6. 


CROP  NOTES. 

The  apple  crop  was  very  light,  not  over  15  per  cent,  and 
poor  quality.  Considerable  were  stored,  but  not  enough 
to  cut  any  figure.  Those  who  sold  got  about  $1.50  per  barrel 

f.  O.  1).  GEO.  T.  TIPPIN. 

Missouri. 

Very  dry  here  in  central  Illinois,  only  about  one-half  inch 
rain  since  the  last  of  September.  Then,  however,  we  had 
about  It)  inches  in  a  week.  Corn  husking  is  well  along: 
quite  good  yield  and  quality,  but  very  hard  work  this  year, 
as  it  was  blown  down  in  September  from  every  direction. 

Illinois.  u.  w. 

Tlie  soil  of  my  town  is  good  for  farming  purposes.  Apples 
seem  naturally  adapted  to  our  conditions.  Potatoes  are  of 
exceptionally  good  quality.  Indian  corn  and  other  crops  do 
well  here,  and  we  have  a  good  butter  factory  at  the  village, 
but  for  all  that  there  are  very  few  men  who  get  their  living 
by  farming  exclusively  ;  most  of  them  work  in  tlie  lumber 
woods  Winters  and  also  work  out  Summers  more  or  ’ess. 
There  are  only  one  or  two  silos  in  town.  Potatoes  and 
cream  are  principle  crops  raised  for  sale.  Most  of  the  farmers 
have  comrortable  and  commodious  houses,  also  a  wood  lot. 
and  keep  one  or  two  horses.  The  farm  furnishes  them  with 
their  fruit,  vegetables  and  meat,  and  some  products  to  sell, 
but  most  of  them  depend  on  working  out  to  get  their  needeo 
cash.  The  majority  of  the  town  is  reached  by  the  rural  mail 
delivery.  I  think  10  cows  are  the  most  kept  by  any  one  man, 
and  10  or  a  dozen  acres  of  potatoes  are  the  most  raised  by 
one  man,  and  only  one  or  two  men  raise  that  many  ;  one,  two 
or  three  acres  is  more  common.  Most  farmers  have  a  mower, 
but  there  is  only  one  reaper  and  binder  in  town. 

Lee,  Me.  _  p.  e.  l. 


CHANGES 

IN  NEW  YORK  INSTITUTES. 

The  following  changes  have  been 
institutes  for  this  State: 

made 

In  the  list  of 

December. 

23-24...  West  Eaton ...  Madison  (In 

place 

of  Copenhagen) 

January. 

4-5 . 

. .  Webster  . 

.  ..... 

.  Monroe 

it . 

..Williamson  . 

... 

.  Wayne 

10-11 . Geneva . Ontario 

(State 

Fruit  Growers’) 

19-20 . 

..Madrid  . 

.  St.  Lawrence 

20-21  . .  Rich vi lie 

..St.  Lawrence  (In 

place 

of  Gbuverneur) 

23-24 . 

..West  Henrietta  . 

.  Monroe 

25 . 

26-27 . 

.  .  Mendon  . 

28 . 

.  <  tntario 

27-28 . 

. .  Frewsburg  . 

...... 

.  Chautauqua 

30 . 

..Rushville  . 

.  Yates 

February. 

1 . 

.  ( Intarlo 

Following  is  a 
to  be  held  tills 

list  of  the  Special 
Winter  : 

Bee-Keepers’  Institutes 

January. 

9-10 . 

..Canandaigua  .... 

.  Ontario 

11... 

12 . 

..Auburn  . 

.Cayuga 

13 . 

..Cortland  . 

.Cortland 

14 . 

.  Onondaga 

16 . 

..Fulton  . 

.  Oswego 

17-18 . 

. .  Watertown  . 

.  Jefferson 

19 . 

.  .Amsterdam  . 

THR  ADULTERATION  OF  STOCK  FEEDS . 

You  will  permit  me  to  take  exception  to  the  editorial 
on  page  880,  intimating  that  retail  feed  dealers  mix  plas¬ 
ter,  oat  hulls  and  sawdust  in  bran.  We  doubt  very  much 
if  in  the  past  10  years  such  adulteration  has  ever  been 
made  in  any  Eastern  State,  and  at  the  present  time,  with 
tiie  feed  laws  and  feed  inspection  in  all  these  States,  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible.  We  find  that  none  of  the  State  in¬ 
spection  reports  ever  show  tlie  finding  of  bran  adulterated 
with  foreign  material  other  than  corncobs,  and  possibly 
one  or  two  cases  of  peanut  hulls  in  tlie  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Oat  hull  feeds  are  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and 
have  some  value;  what  this  is,  the  farmer  alone  can  deter¬ 
mine  by  test.  No  doubt  it  is  much  below  the  prices  at 
which  these  feeds  currently  sell.  The  only  adulterated 
brans  found  in  the  Eastern  States  at  tlie  present  time 
are  adulterated  with  corncobs  and  sold  as  wheat  mixed 
feeds.  In  most  cases,  the  analysis  plainly  shows  on  the 
bags,  12  per  cent  protein,  which  is  enough  to  notify  any 
farmer  that  it  is  not  a  pure  wheat  feed.  These  feeds  are 
on  sale  legally  and  tlie  farmer  has  no  excuse  for  buying 
them  if  he  reads  his  State  experiment  station  reports  or 
knows  anything  about  analyses.  At  the  present  time  the 
chief  method  of  palming  off  ground  cornstalks,  corncobs, 
etc.,  is  to  put  up  molasses  feeds.  The  farmer  hates  to  buy 
so-called  high-priced  feeds,  ranging  from  25  per  cent  to 
40  per  cent  protein,  so  he  buys  instead  a  slightly  cheaper 
feed,  made  up  of  about  one-half  of  these  strong  feeds  and 
the  other  one-half  rubbish  and  disguised  with  molasses. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ii,  b. 

R.-N.-Y. — Our  object  was  to  give  an  illustration,  easily 
understood,  that  would  show  the  difference  between  good 
and  poor  feed  or  fence.  As  our  correspondent  points  out, 
a  farmer  must  read  the  experiment  station  reports  in  order 
to  he  sure  of  his  feed.  That  is  exactly  the  protection  we 
want  for  him  regarding  wire. 

LIM0ID  FOR  SPRAYING  PURPOSES . 

Why  Superior  to  Lime. 

We  have  just  read  an  article  by  Prof.  C.  P.  Close,  of  Del¬ 
aware,  on  page  874.  Prof.  Close  only  informed  us  a  few 
du.vs  ago  of  some  of  the  later  results  of  his  experiments  in 
the  preparation  of  this  mixture,  to  which  we  have  not  yet 
had  the  opportunity  of  replying,  and  inasmuch  as  several  of 
these  points  have  now  been  brought  out  in  -this  article,  we 
believe  some  further  comments  from  a  company  which  has 
been  manufacturing  and  selling  lime  for  over  30  years  would 
not  be  out  of  place.  We  have  little  doubt  that  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  lime  could  be  made  by  carefully  following  the  method 
laid  down  by  Prof.  Close,  but  our  long  experience  leads  us 
to  suggest  that  the  following  troubles  will  be  found  a  great 
annoyance  and  loss  of  time  in  accomplishing  the  successful 
dry  slaking  of  lime. 

First,  if  the  general  run  of  agriculture  lime  be  used  as  a 
raw  material,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  at  least  eight  or 
10  per  cent  of  unburned  lime,  coal  cinder,  etc.  Second,  the 
proper  proportioning  of  the  comparatively  small  amount  of 
water  required  to  effect  successful  dry  slaking  is  quite  diffi¬ 
cult.  If  too  little  water  is  added  considerable  waste  is 
shown  in  good  lime  thrown  away  with  refuse.  If  too  much 
water  is  added  the  lime  balls  up  and  thoroughly  clogs  all  the 
pores  in  the  fine  screen  which  should  be  used.  In  either 
case  the  screening  of  tlie  hydrated  material  will  be  attended 
with  clouds  of  fine  lime  dust,  that  is  very  hard  on  laborers 
not  accustomed  to  it,  nor  equipped  with  proper  nose  nozzles. 
Third,  at  the  best  a  rather  gritty  product  will  lie  obtained, 
the  action  of  which  in  the  spraying  pumps  would  sooner  or 
later  cause  trouble.  We  believe  that  one  or  two  trials  to 
produce  this  powdered  hydrated  lime  will  satisfy  the  majority 
of  customers  that  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  considering  the 
small  sum  that  is  saved  on  the  whole  job. 

In  our  own  manufacture  of  limoid  we  were  so  troubled  with 
screens  for  the  first  two  years  that  we  finally  resorted  to  a 
new  and  improved  system  of  air  separation.  The  general 
run  of  material  from  this  air  separation  is  the  class  of 
limoid  sold  for  general  chemical  and  building  purposes,  and 


as  Prof.  Close  states,  commands  about  $10  per  ton  when 
purchased  in  carload  lots  and  put  up  in  common  burlap  bags. 
When  the  value  of  a  prepared  lime  for  this  spraying  mixture 
was  first  brought  to  our  attention  by  Prof.  Close  we  did  not 
then  realize  what  its  possibilities  were,  but  in  conjunction 
with  (lie  Delaware  Agricultural  Department,  we  made  a 
careful  investigation  of  its  working  conditions  to  determine 
exactly  what  this  new  use  for  limoid  would  require  in  the 
preparation  of  the  material  and  the  style  of  the  package,  etc. 
We  finally  concluded  that,  this  new  trade  would  require  the 
very  finest  preparation  of  limoid,  and  an  extra  class  ot 
package,  and  to  meet  this  demand  we  prepared  to  manufac¬ 
ture  a  ”limoid-superfine,”  which  is  obtained  by  collecting  the 
very  fine  dust  floating  in  the  air  and  which  naturally  pro¬ 
duces  an  impalpable  powder,  finer  than  the  finest  grinding 
or  screening  could  possibly  obtain.  A  comparison  of  our 
ordinary  limoid  and  limoia-superHne  quickly  shows  the  big 
difference  between  these  two  materials.  We  naturally  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  consumers  of  this  special  product  would  re¬ 
quire  an  extra  quality  of  package,  and,  therefore,  obtained 
the  best  coopered  barrels  possible  and  used  a  special  paper 
lining.  All  of  this  was  done  with  the  special  object  of 
placing  the  very  highest  grade  of  material  on  tlie  market. 

On  the  merits  of  magnesia  we  can  say  little.  Limoid  con* 
tains  a  lit  t  lo  over  30  per  cent  of  magnesia,  and  as  this  ele¬ 
ment  lias  been  shown  to  have  considerable  value  on  certain 
soils  where  magnesia  lime  is  preferred  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses.  it  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  magnesia 
has  some  special  value  in  spraying  mixtures.  The  different 
values  of  the  magnesia  and  calcium  elements  in  lime  can  only 
be  determined  by  thorough  tests,  such  as  Prof,  Close  has 
been  and  Is  so  earnestly  pursuing.  Irrespective  of  whether 
limoid  or  any  lime  be  used,  we  believe  that  the  fruit  growers 
owe  Prof.  Close  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  idea  that  sug¬ 
gested  itself  to  him  over  a  year  ago,  and  its  subsequent  dem¬ 
onstration.  CIIAHt.ES  W ABNER  COMPANY. 

Delaware. 

Prof.  Close  on  the  K  L.  Mixture. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  impurities  in  most  limes,  and 
that  the  ordinary  farmer  will  not  dry-slake  it  properly 
and  sift  it  carefully  enough  so  as  to  avoid  clogging  the 
nozzle.  I  did  not  mention  before  that  in  sifting  the  dry- 
slaked  lime  which  I  have  prepared  I  used  a  sieve  made  of 
the  ordinary  wire  window  screen,  and  was  very  careful  to 
avoid  allowing  small  particles  to  pass  through  the  sieve. 
I  think  it  will  be  best  for  those  who  are  beginning  to  use 
K.-L.  to  make  it  with  limoid.  and  shall  so  advise  unless 
some  one  whom  I  know  is  particularly  careful  wishes  to 
dry-slake  the  lime  for  this  purpose.  I  have  not  boiled  the 
K.-L.  mixture.  Boiling  is  exactly  what  I  wished  to  avoid 
in  preparing  the  new  remedies.  Even  if  boiling  would  im¬ 
prove  the  K.-L.  mixture  it  would  be  unwise,  I  think,  to 
advise  boiling  except  where  a  man  has  a  steam  outfit.  If 
the  K.-L.  is  boiled  over  a  flame,  and  any  of  it  runs  over 
the  top  of  the  vessel  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  flame, 
there  will  be  at  least  a  display  of  fireworks  and  perhaps 
an  explosion.  Serious  accidents’  have  happened  in  careless 
making  of  kerosene  emulsion,  because  people  did  not  read 
the  directions  straight,  and  I  wish  to  avoid  anything  of 
that  kind  wifli  the  K.-L.  mixtures.  I  should  think  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  kerosene  by  boiling.  c.  p.  oi.ose. 


FOREIGN  APPLE  MARKET. — Cable  advices  from  apple 
markets  in  Great  Britain  state  the  market  is  not  so  active 
in  Liverpool  and  prices  somewhat  lower,  but  London  and 
Glasgow,  which  nave  not  such  large  arrivals  as  Liverpool, 
are  more  active  and  prices  a  little  better  than  in  Liverpool. 
Baldwins  have  sold  to  give  net  here  in  Boston  from  $1.25  to 
$1.75  per  barrel.  Spys  have  sold  to  give  nets  of  $1.75  to 
$2.25  per  barrel;  It.  Russets  and  Greenings  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  barrel.  Kings  have  sold  to  give  nets  all  the  way  from 
$2.25  to  $3  per  barrel.  With  advices  of  reduced  shipments 
from' America  and  Canada  it  is  thought  they  will  give  more 
active  markets  next  week.  geo.  a.  cochrane. 

Boston,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ROADS. — The  Legislature  at  its  com¬ 
ing  session  will  be  asked  to  make  an  appropriation  of  $4,000,- 
000  for  the  immediate  improvement  of  highways  in  this  State 
under  tlie  Higbie-Armstrong  act,  and  again  to  enact  the  bill 
which  will  authorize  a  $50,000,000  bond  issue  for  tlie  carry¬ 
ing  out.  of  an  extensive  plan  of  highway  construction  devised 
by  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor  Bond  one  year  ago.  This 
programme  was  outlined  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
annual  Good  Roads  Convention  of  delegates  representing  the 
various  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  State  to  be  held  at 
Albany,  January  24  and  25.  This  executive  committee  rep¬ 
resents  350  delegates  from  57  counties  of  the  State,  which 
are  interested  in  road  improvement,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  committee  to  prepare  recommendations  for  legislative 
enactment. 

A  TENNESSEE  TAX  BILL.- — The  amount  of  tax  we  pay 
in  Smith  County,  Tenn.,  is  $1.07  on  the  hundred,  made  up 
of  State,  .35:  county,  .30;  road,  .12:  school,  .30.  and  also 
a  poll  tax  of  $2  on  all  men  under  50  years.  This  county 
is  out  of  debt,  and  while  Tennessee  is  very  heavily  in¬ 
debted,  the  State  tax  has  been  sufficient  to  reduce  it,  by,  I 
think,  $2,000,000  in  the  last  four  years.  The  lowest  tax 
rate  in  any  county  in  Tennessee  is  97  cents  and  the  high¬ 
est  about  $1.75.  This  last  in  one  of  the  thinly  settled 
mountain  counties.  r.  j. 

Elmwood,  Tenn.  _ 


PRODUCTS.  PRICES  AND  TRADE.  Milk  condensers  in 
Fox  River  Valley,  Illinois,  are  filling  large  orders  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  China.  .  .  .  The  wheat  crop  of  the  Canadian 

Northwest  is  said  to  be  64,000,000  bushels.  The  value  of 
all  crops,  including  dairy  products,  will  reach  $80,000,000. 

The  Steel  Trust  has  bought  of  independent  furnaces, 
for  delivery  during  the  first  quarter  of  tlie  coming  year, 
40.000  tons  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  amounting  to  about  $050,- 
000.  .  .  .  Lake  commerce  through  the  canals,  for  No¬ 
vember,  was  very  heavy,  2,104,200  net  tons.  .  .  .  The 

southern  tobacco  market  is  good,  particularly  on  low  grades. 
Sales  on  Richmond,  Va.,  market  for  three  months  ending 
November  30  were  1.432,780  pounds,  and  for  Lynchburg, 
1,342,000.  .  .  .  The  Illinois  corn  acreage  was  7,825,000, 

and  average  yield  36  bushels.  .  .  .  Fertilizer  trade  for 

(he  Southern  States  is  large.  During  the  season  Georgia 
lias  used  nearly  700,000  tons.  .  .  .  Drought  in  New 

England  is  becoming  severe.  In  some  sections  wells  and 
springs  have  failed,  and  mills  dependent  on  water  power 
have  shut  down.  .  .  A  car  of  Arizona  oranges  sold  here 

at  an  average  of  $5.20  per  box.  The  fruit  was  well  colored 
and  sweet.  The  bulk  of  Floridas  that  are  arriving  are 
poor.  .  .  .  Lemon  trade  is  very  dull,  as  is  often  the 

case  in  Winter.  The  top  price  for  fancy  is  $2.65  per  box. 


BUSINESS  BITS . 

The  N.  P.  Bowsher  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  announce  that 
they  have  received  the  Gold  Medal  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi¬ 
tion  on  their  display  of  feed  mills. 

I.\  almost  any  farming  community  a  good  sawmill  outfit 
will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season  In  doing  work  for  neighbors. 
The  De  Loach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  make  a  first-class 
line  of  mills  from  four  horse  power  up.  They  agree  to  pay 
freight  so  the  purchaser  knows  exactly  what  the  cost  will  be 
delivered.  Catalogue  with  full  information  will  be  sent  for 
the  asking. 

Tiie  Christmas  shopper,  especially  those  from  out  of  town, 
finds  in  the  Proctor  theatres  it  haven  of  rest  from  the  fatigues 
of  a  trip  through  tlie  crowded  stores.  At  this  time  especially 
a  tour  of  the  shops  is  most  trying  and  a  visit  to  the  Proctor 
houses  not  only  restores  quiet  of  mind,  but  at  the  service  ot 
the  patrons  is  a  matron  and  every  convenience  of  the  toilet. 
The  admission  fees  are  so  small  that  even  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  shopper  finds  it  possible  to  enjoy  a  visit  and  profit  by 
the  many  conveniences  courteously  extended. 

“Object  Lessons”  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  little  book 
just  from  the  printers.  It  is  sent  out  bv  the  Omega  Sepa¬ 
rator  Company,  of  course  to  call  attention  to  the  Omega 
Separator,  but  it  contains  some  clever  catch  questions  that 
will  interest  every  member  of  the  household.  The  book  will 
be  sent  to  any  person  interested  in  cream  separators.  Here 
is  the  first  question:  “If  a  separator  cost  $50  and  a  half 
a  separator,  how  much  would  a  separator  and  a  half  cost?" 
You  can  get  the  address  of  the  company  from  their  advertise¬ 
ment  in  this  issue.  The  Omega  has  been  on  the  market  12 
years,  and  is  a  favorite  wherever  used,  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  cleaned,  as  well  as  because  it  is  light 
running  and  a  clean  skimmer. 
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From  Day  to  Day 

CR I  STM  AS  .TOY. 


“What  means  this  glory  round  our  feet," 
The  Magi  mused,  “more  bright  than  morn?” 
And  voices  chanted  clear  and  sweet, 

“To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born.” 

“What  means  this  stir?"  the  shepherds  said, 
"That  brightens  through  the  rocky  glen?" 
And  angels  answering  overhead 

Sang,  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

’Tis  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more 
Since  those  sweet  oracles  were  dumb; 

We  wait  for  Him,  like  them  of  yore, 

Alas !  He  seems  so  slow  to  come  ! 

But  it  is  said,  in  words  of  gold. 

No  time  or  sorrow  e’er  shall  dim, 

That  little  children  might  he  bold 
In  perfect  trust  to  come  to  Him. 

All  round  about  our  feet  shall  shine 
A  light  like  that  the  wise  men  saw. 

If  we  our  loving  wills  incline 

To  that  sweet  life  which  is  the  law. 

So  shall  we  learn  to  understand 

The  simple  faith  of  shepherds,  then  ; 

And.  kindly  clasping  hand  in  hand. 

Sing,  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men.” 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 

* 

Horehound  candy  comes  in  season  with 
the  Winter  coughs  and  colds.  Here  is 
Mrs.  Janet  McKenzie  Hill’s  recipe  for  it: 
Three-quarters  of  an  inch  square  of 
pressed  horehound,  two  cupfuls  of  boiling 
water,  three  cupfuls  of  sugar  and  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar.  Pour 
boiling  water  over  horehound,  which  has 
been  separated  into  pieces ;  let  stand  one 
minute,  then  strain  through  double  cheese¬ 
cloth.  Put  into  a  granite  kettle  with  re¬ 
maining  ingredients,  and  boil  until,  when 
tried  in  cold  water,  mixture  will  become 
brittle.  Turn  into  a  buttered  pan,  cool 
slightly,  then  mark  in  small  squares. 
Small  square  packages  of  horehound  may 

be  bought  for  five  cents. 

* 

Among  new  silk  fabrics  is  crepe  man¬ 
darin,  which  is  heavier  than  crepe  de  chine, 
but  soft  and  clinging  in  its  effect.  The 
surface  is  rough  and  shaggy,  but  is  said 
to  be  so  closely  woven  that  it  will  not 
vear  rough.  *It  is  24  inches  wide,  and 
costs  $1.25  a  yard.  Another  novelty  is 
heather  silk,  a  heavy,  coarse  weave  for 
street  suits  and  coats;  $1.50  a  yard.  Bur- 
mah  silks,  which  are  new  and  handsome, 
have  plain  grounds  embroidered  in  large 
coin  spots  in  contrasting  colors;  $1.25  a 
yard.  The  twilled  Liberty  silks  are  now 
woven  40  inches  wide,  so  that  but  seven  or 
eight  yards  are  needed  for  a  dress,  and 
there  is  a  great  saving  in  matching  the 
goods  when  making  up;  $1.25  a  yard. 
Printed  foulards  23  and  25  inches  wide  are 
05  cents  a  yard ;  twilled  foulards  23  inches 
wide  55  cents  a  yard.  There  is  a  wide 

range  of  color  in  these  materials. 

* 

Scarfs  and  centerpieces  of  ramie  cloth 
are  among  the  beautiful  fabrics  now  dis¬ 
played  in  linen  departments.  This  mate¬ 
rial  may  be  described  as  looking  like  linen 
turning  into  silk;  it  has  a  very  glossy 
silken  finish.  Ramie,  or  grass  cloth,  is 
woven  in  China  from  the  fiber  of  a  peren¬ 
nial  plant,  Boehmeria  nivea,  which  belongs 
to  the  nettle  family.  It  is  cultivated  in 
China,  India,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  Southern  States.  For 
a  long  time  manufacturers  of  the  fiber  had 
some  difficulty  in  separating  it  from  the 
wood  and  bark,  the  Government  of  British 
India  offering  a  large  reward  for  the  best 
means  of  overcoming  this;  apparently  the 
efforts  made  have  been  successful,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  beautiful  materials 
now  on  sale.  The  ramie  scarfs  and  cen¬ 
terpieces  are  embroidered  in  Japan,  with 
raised  flowers,  delicate  spaces  of  drawn- 
work  being  mingled  with  the  massive  em¬ 
broidery.  Prices  for  these  pieces  are  from 
$6.50  to  $10  each. 

* 

Creamy  sauce,  made  according  to  Miss 
Parloa’s  recipe,  will  harmonize  admirably 
with  the  Christmas  pudding.  Ingredients 
called  for  are  one  cupful  powdered  sugar ; 


one-half  cupful  butter;  one-fourth  cupful 
cream  or  rich  milk ;  one  teaspoonful  vanilla 
or  other  flavoring.  Cream  the  butter  as 
for  cake,  beating  tbe  sugar  into  it  until 
it  is  perfectly  smooth ;  then  add  the  milk 
or  cream,  beating  it  in,  a  little  at  a  time, 
until  all  is  taken  up.  Add  the  flavoring 
last;  then  stand  the  bowl  containing  the 
sauce  in  another  larger  bowl  containing 
hot  water;  stir  and  beat  the  sauce  until 
it  is  smooth  and  creamy,  and  serve  imme¬ 
diately.  This  sauce  should  not  stand  after 
the  beating,  or  it  becomes  too  thick;  we 
mix  all  the  ingredients  except  the  flavor¬ 
ing  beforehand,  and  then  give  the  beating 
in  the  hot  bath  when  we  are  ready  to 
serve  the  pudding;  it  takes  a  very  short 
time.  This  is  a  rich  and  delicious  sauce, 
much  superior  to  the  boiled  sauce  with 

cornstarch  thickening. 

* 

We  have  always  considered  one  of  the 
great  mistakes  of  a  holiday  family  din¬ 
ner,  such  as  many  housekeepers  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  now,  is  its  arrangement  at 
some  unusual  hour  of  the  day,  which  will 
throw  all  the  regular  meals  “out  of  kil¬ 
ter.”  Many  of  our  friends  serve  the 
Thanksgiving  or  Christmas  feast  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Breakfast  is  late, 
there  is  a  “quick  lunch”  at  noon,  dinner  at 
this  hybrid  hour,  and  a  buffet  supper  be¬ 
fore  bedtime.  If  the  housekeeper  does  her 
own  work,  she  has  some  meal  on  her  mind 
all  day  long;  if  she  has  help,  her  domes¬ 
tics  are  in  an  aggrieved  frame  of  mind, 
feeling  that  they  are  imposed  upon.  Of 
course  the  family  digestion  suffers  from 
the  irregular  meals,  and  the  next  day 
brings  physical  depression,  rather  than  the 
sense  of  pleasure  and  relaxation  that 
should  follow  a  well-spent  holiday.  We 
think  much  the  same  is  true  of  irregular 
Sunday  meals,  which  are  the  custom  in 
some  families,  though  less,  we  think,  on  the 
farm  than  in  town.  Many  a  “blue  Mon¬ 
day”  may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  Old  and 
delicate  persons  are  especially  susceptible  to 
this  cause,  and  we  think  that  the  family 
comfort  is  much  increased  by  arranging 
Sunday  and  holiday  meals  as  closely  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  the  weekday 
schedule. 

The  Work  of  a  Stormy  Day. 

It  is  my  desire  to  thank  Ellen  Goodell 
Smith  for  her  kind  and  appreciative  let¬ 
ter  printed  upon  page  818.  While  it  con¬ 
veys  much  encouragement  to  us  as  work¬ 
ers,  I  regret  that  she  spends  so  much 
thought  upon  our  personal  selves  rather 
than  upon  our  occupations.  True,  I  drew 
the  picture  of  our  condition,  but  for  a 
twofold  purpose.  First,  to  show  to  those 
in  like  circumstances  that  though  many 
avenues  of  industry  are  closed  to  them  in 
the  crowded  towns,  there  are  broad  fields 
of  industry  open  to  them  in  the  country, 
where  there  is  also  a  chance  for  the  re¬ 
newal  of  health  and  strength.  Second,  to 


prove  to  the  many  who  are  making  an  un¬ 
seemly  scramble  after  the  ojd  man’s  bread, 
that  they  may  be  driving  to  the  wall  bet¬ 
ter  material  than  they  themselves  are  com¬ 
posed  of;  that,  though  time  may  have  set 
its  seal  upon  a  person,  there  may  still  be 
a  genius  that  is  better  than  strength,  a 
genius  that  may  move  a  load  it  cannot 
lift;  that  intellect  is  and  always  will  be 
superior  to  brute  force. 

Surprised  at  the  interest  my  letter  cre¬ 
ated,  I  will  say  that  after  three  Summers 
of  hard  work  we  are  fully  satisfied  with 
the  results  of  our  experiment.  There  has 
been  great  recompense  in  making  a  com¬ 
fortable  and  pleasant  home  from  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  ruin.  There  has  been 
much  satisfaction  in  making  a  lawn  where 
cabbages  grew,  and  in  turning  the  weedy 
places  into  a  garden;  in  planting  trees  and 
vines  and  trimming  and  training  them  into 
things  of  beauty  and  benefit;  in  selecting 
the  young  oaks  and  maples  in  the  fence 
rows  to  shade  the  herds  which  we  hope 
will  some  day  reappear  upon  our  New 
England  hillsides,  and  to  beautify  the  land¬ 
scape  for  a  generation  we  know  not  of. 
And  there  has  been  a  little  pride  in  taking 
our  share  of  prizes  at  the  agricultural 
fair.  What  I  wrote  concerning  our  ability 
to  earn  a  livelihood  was  pure  sarcasm,  but 
it  is  often  easier  to  earn  a  living  than  it 
is  to  get  it  after  it  is  earned.  However, 
we  have  had  our  daily  bread  with  sea¬ 
sonable  accompaniments,  and  do  not  fear. 
Many  little  comedies  have  lightened  our 
toil,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  no_$erious 
tragedies  have  hindered  it. 

As  to  the  “point”  of  your  letter,  dear 
friend,  you  say  that  a  “new  leaf  must 
be  turned ;  that  we  must  apply  Nature’s 
laws  to  the  cleansing  and  building  up  of 
our  inner  temple,”  etc.  If  by  that  I  must 
abstain  from  bacon  and  greens,  I  simply 
cannot.  I  have  the  habit,  and  it  seems 
good  for  me.  We  have  not  neglected  the 
laws  of  hygiene  to  any  great  extent,  and 
if  my  ability  to  lead  a  party  up  the  moun¬ 
tainside  after  dinner  is  any  evidence,  I 
am  likely  to  live,  as  an  Irish  philosopher 
once  said  to  me,  as  long  as  I  can  see  any¬ 
body  else  living.  We  cannot  turn  back 
the  wheels  of  time  nor  stay  their  motion, 
but  so  long  as  they  do  not  creak,  we  do 
not  count  their  revolutions.  p.  m.  o. 


Crown  Roast  of  Pork. — Cut  pieces  con¬ 
taining  six  cutlets  from  each  side  of  a 
rack  of  pork;  remove  the  ^backbone,  and 
make  an  incision  between  the  ribs,  trim 
each  rib  above  the  eye ;  turn  the  eyes  of 
the  cutlets  inside,  and  the  rib  bones  out¬ 
side  and  sew  the  two  pieces  together. 
Mix  a  cup  of  sausage  meat  with  a  cup  of 
stale  bread  crumbs  softened  in  cold  water 
and  wrung  dry,  adding  an  egg  beaten 
slightly.  Put  the  crown  in  the  baking- 
pan  and  the  sausage  meat  inside  the 
crown;  dredge  with  salt,  pepper  and  flour, 
and  bake  about  two  hours,  basting  every 
10  minutes  in  slow  oven,  after  the  out¬ 
side  of  pork  is  seared  over.  Brown  in 
frying  pan  enough  small  onions,  peeled,  to 
fill  the  crown ;  add  stock  and  let  cook  un¬ 
til  tender,  glazing  the  onions  with  stock 
as  it  cooks  away.  Dress  the  crown  on  a 
serving  dish,  filling  the  center  with  onions 
and  placing  parsley  around.  Serve  with 
tomato  sauce  or  apple  sauce.  This  is  a 
Boston  Cooking  School  recipe. 


BAKIN6  POWDER. 


Imparts  that  peculiar  lightness,  sweetness,  and. 
flavor  noticed  in  the  finest  cake,  skoi  t 
cake, biscuit,  rolls,  crusts,  etc., which 
expert  pastry  cooks  declare  is 
unobtainable  by  the  use 
of  any  other  leav¬ 
ening  agent. 

Made  from  pure,  grape  cream  of  tartar. 


Bad  grocer 
confesses  h  i  s 
badness  by  sell¬ 
ing  bad  lamp- 
chimneys. 

Macbeth. 

You  need  to  know  how  to  manage  your 
lamps  to  have  comfort  with  them  at  small  cost. 

Better  read  my  Index ;  I  send  it  free. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

SAVE  Kz  YOUR  FUEL 

BY  USING  THE 

ROCHESTER  RADISTOR 

Fits  any  Stove  or  Furnace.  Price  from  $2  to 
$12.  Write  for  booklet  on  heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

39  Furnace  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


t lour 
dealer 


Titde-Mirlc 
Is  liuarnnteod  to  go  twice  as  far 


as  paste  or  liquid  polishes.  5-llaf  1*  the 
O  R  1  C  I  N  A  L  Powdered  Stove 
It  gives  a  quick,  brilliant  lustre  and  Does 
Not  ItHrn  Off.  Sample  sent  if  you  address  Dept.  P 
I.tMOXT,  CORLISS  k  CO.,  Agts.,  78  Hudson  St.,  New  York. 


for  it. 

Polish 


TELEPHONES 

AND  LINE  MATERIAL  FOB 

FARMERS’  LINES 

so  simple  you  can  build  your  own  line. 
Instruction  book  and  price  list  free.  The 

Williams  Telephone  &  Supply  Co. 
78  Central  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O* 


a 


TELEPHONES 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 
Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line. 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Free. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC.  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A, 


FOR  FARMERS  A  SPECIALTY 

WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MAKE 


SEND  POSTAL  FOB  PRICES. 

STANDARD  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRIC  CO., 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


ENMANSHIP,  TELEGRAPH! 

Bookkeeping,  Stenography  and  Type¬ 
writing  thoroughly  taught  at  EAST¬ 
MAN.  Outfit  for  Home  Study,  #5. 

Insure  a  beautiful  hand  Situations  for 
all  graduates.  Special  offer  to  write  now. 
-■’taloa  free.  C.  C.  Gaines,  Box  637,  Poughkeensle.  N .  V 


Y 


Personally  Conducted 
Tours  to 

CALIFORNIA, 
COLORADO, 
UTAH, 
OREGON, 
WASHINGTON 
and  MEXICO, 

VIA  THE 

New  York  Central 
Lines 

Will  move  in  December,  January, 
February,  March  and  May. 

For  particulars,  inquire  of  ticket  agents  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lints,  or  enclose  a 
1  wo-eent  stamp  for  a  cop  of  •‘America's 
Winter  Resorts,'  to  George  H.  Darnels, 
General  Passenger  Agvnt.  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York. 


1904. 
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Six  Good  Cakes. 

“Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 

He  loves  not  new-baked  ginger  bread? 

Who,  stepping  through  the  kitchen  door. 

On  baking  day  sees  goodly  store 

Of  fragrant  amber-shadowed  cake, 

And,  half-unconscious,  does  not  break 

A  ragged  chunk  !  Ah,  toothsome  bliss  ! 

lie  is  a  churl  who  knows  not  this.” 

— Credit  Lost. 

Farmers’  Fruit  Cake. — One  pound  sour, 
dried  or  evaporated  apples,  soaked  over 
night  in  warm  water.  Drain  off  water 
and  simmer  two  hours  in  two  cupfuls  mo¬ 
lasses.  One  cupful  melted  butter,  half 
cupful  thick  sour  cream,  two  teaspoonfuls 
soda,  one  cupful  brown  sugar,  four  eggs, 
4J/2  cupfuls  sifted  flour,  browned  in  the 
oven,  cassia,  ginger,  cloves,  nutmeg,  lemon 
rind  grated,  each  one  teaspoon  ful.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven. 

Old-Fashioned  Fruit  Cake. — This  is  in¬ 
tended  for  rolling  out  and  baking  in  flat 
pans,  instead  of  the  usual  loaf.  Take  two 
and  a  half  cupfuls  of  sugar,  creamed  up 
with  half  a  cupful  of  butter,  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  sour  milk,  a  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
half  a  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon,  nut¬ 
meg  and  ground  cloves,  a  cupful  of  raisins 
and  one  of  currants,  with  a  little  chopped 
citron  and  enough  flour  to  make  quite 
stiff.  Knead  all  together,  roll  about  two 
inches  thick  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Spread  the  layers  with  boiled  sugar  frost¬ 
ing  and  cut  into  squares  before  the  frost¬ 
ing  hardens. 

Brownie’s  Cake. — One  cupful  of  brown 
sugar  beaten  to  a  cream  with  half  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  butter;  add  the  well-beaten  yolks 
of  four  eggs  and  a  half  a  cupful  of  strong 
cold  coffee.  Ground  cloves,  cinnamon,  all¬ 
spice  and  nutmeg  to  taste;  2/z  cupfuls  of 
flour  sifted  with  two  teaspoonfuls  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder,  and  last  of  all  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth  and  folded 
in.  Bake  in  two  layers  and  fill  in  and  ice 
with  dark  caramel  icing,  made  as  follows : 
Put  four  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar  in  a 
saucepan  with  a  cupful  of  sweet  cream  or 
rich  milk  aaid  boil  until  it  will  thread  from 
a  spoon.  Take  from  the  fire  and  beat  until 
nearly  cold  and  then  put  between  the  lay¬ 
ers  and  over  the  cake. 

Orange  Cake. — Sift  together  four  times 
I/j  cupful  of  flour  and  V/  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder.  Beat  well  two  eggs, 
add  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful 
of  milk,  one  tablcspoonful  of  melted  but¬ 
ter  and  the  same  quantity  of  orange  juice; 
then  the  sifted  flour  and  baking  powder. 
Bake  in  a  square,  shallow  tin.  When 
cooked  split  open  and  fill  with  a  cream 
made  as  follows.  Into  a  cup  squeeze  the 
juice  of  one  orange,  ado  a  tablespoomul 
of  lemon  juice  and  hot  water  to  fill  the 
cup,  put  this  on  to  cook  in  a  double  boiler, 
thicken  with  one  tablespoonful  of  corn¬ 
starch  wet  with  cold  water,  and  add  the 
grated  rind  of  half  an  orange,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  butter,  two  heaping  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  the  yolk  of  an 

egg. 

Hardenburg  Cake. — This  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  Dutch  fruit  cake:  Cream  together 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  butter  and  two 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar.  Add  one- 
half  pint  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  the 
beaten  yolks  of  12  eggs,  two  ounces  of 
mixed  spices — mace,  cinnamon  and  cloves, 
two  grated  nutmegs,  one-half  pound  can¬ 
died  peel — two  pounds  cleansed  and  dried 
currants,  four  pounds  stoned  and  cut 
raisins,  one-half  pint  pickled  fruit  syrup 
or  boiled-down  cider,  and  flour  to  make 
the  ingredients  hang  together.  If  not  self- 
raising  flour,  add  a  dessertspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  About  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  flour  will  be  required.  Lastly, 
fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Bake  three  or  four  hours  in  a  moderate 
oven,  taking  care  not  to  disturb. 

Angel  Cake. — Take  the  whites  of  nine 
large  eggs.  Add  to  them  a.  pinch  of  salt 
and  whip  them  lightly  until  they  are  partly 
stiff,  then  add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar  and  whip  them  until  very  stiff. 
Fold  in  carefully  one  and  one-fourth  cup¬ 
ful  of  granulated  sugar  that  has  been 
sifted  three  times.  Sift  one  cupful  of 
the  best  pastry  flour  seven  times  (if  you 


want  a  perfect  cake),  and  fold  it  into 
the  sugar  and  whipped  eggs  lightly.  Last 
of  all,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Turn 
the  cake  into  a  large,  unbuttered  pan.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  from  35  to  50  minutes. 
Never  open  the  oven  door  until  you  think 
the  cake  is  done,  as  it  falls  very  easily. 
On  taking  it  from  the  oven  turn  it  upside 
down  in  such  a  way  that  current  of  air 
will  pass  under  it  until  it  is  cold. 
When  cold  loosen  the  cake  from  the  sides 
of  the  pan  and  lift  it  out.  It  should  be  so 
delicately  baked  that  this  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult.  If  you  intend  to  ice  it  cover  it  with 
a  soft  uncooked  icing  made  with  pow¬ 
dered  sugar,  white  of  egg  and  a  very  little 
vanilla.  Angel  cake  is  generally  better  for 
being  kept  a  day  before  serving.  If  it  is 
a  little  tough  place  it  in  a  stone  jar  ami 
cover  with  a  plate.  Let  it  stand  for  two 
or  three  days  in  this  way  and  it  will  be¬ 
come  tender.  _ 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

The  misses’  raincoat  figured  is  a  very 
useful  model  which  can  be  made  with  or 
without  the  cape.  The  loose  back  and 
wide  sleeves  make  it  very  convenient  to 
slip  over  the  dress,  and  it  is  a  useful 
model  for  a  warm  Winter  coat,  if  water¬ 
proof  cloth  is  not  desired.  The  coat  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back,  fitted  by  means 
of  shoulder  and  under-arm  seams.  The 
back  is  full  and  is  partially  confined  at 
the  waist  line  by  means  of  a  strap  held 
by  buttons.  The  sleeves  are  made  in  one 
piece  each  and  finished  with  roll-over  cuffs 
and  the  cape  is  circular.  The  little  flat 
collar  is  joined  to  the  neck  and  rolled  over 
with  the  fronts  to  form  lapels.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  (14  years)  is  4J<j  yards  44  inches  wide 
or  3  yards  58  inches  wide.  The  pattern 


4873  is  cut  in  sizes  for  misses  of  12,  14 
and  16  years  of  age. 

The  boy’s  suit  No.  4888  consists  of  the 
blouse  and  the  trousers.  The  blouse  is 
made  with  fronts  and  back  and  is  finished 
at  the  neck  with  a  coat  collar  and  lapels, 
and  drawn  up  at  the  bottom  by  means  of 
an  elastic  inserted  in  the  hem.  The  box 
pleated  sleeves  are  laid  in  one  pleat  each 
and  are  extended  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  wrists,  where  they  are  finished  with 
straight  cuffs.  The  knickerbockers  are 
in  regulation  style  and  are  joined 
to  waist-bands  at  the  upper  edge. 
The  quantity  of  material  required  for  the 
medium  size  (10  years)  is  3 yards  27, 
2%  yards  44,  or  2J6  yards  52  inches  wide. 
The  pattern  48S8  is  cut  in  sizes  for  boys 
6,  8,  10  and  12  years  of  age;  price  10  cents. 


Chili  Sauce. — I  send  you  directions  for 
making  chili  sauce  which  I  can  heartily 
endorse.  I  have  been  using  this  recipe 
since  1898,  and  have  given  it  to  many 
people  who  have  all  been  successful  with 
it :  Scald,  peel  and  cut  up  30  ripe  toma¬ 

toes,  medium  size.  Chop  six  fair  sized 
onions;  chop  three  large  green  peppers 
with  seeds  of  one,  or  four  peppers  without 
seeds.  Mix  these  in  agate  pot  and  add 
one  jelly  glass  of  sugar,  one  jelly  glass  of 
vinegar,  one  tablespoon  of  salt,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  cinnamon,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  ground  allspice,  ]/2  teaspoonful 


4888  Boy’s  Coat  Blouse  Suit, 
6  to  12  yrs. 


of  ground  cloves.  Boil  all  these  together 
between  four  and  five  hours.  Pack  into 
jars  or  wide-mouthed  bottles  and  seal  with 
paraffin.  Will  keep  for  months. 

MRS.  j.  c.  w. 

Cranberry  and  Apple  Jam. — Take  two 
pounds  of  cranberries  and  two  pounds  of 
apples  after  they  are  peeled,  cored  and 
chopped.  Put  them  in  a  preserving  pan 
with  ?,y2  pounds  of  sugar.  When  it  comes 
to  the  boil  keep  the  preserve  boiling  for 
half  an  hour,  then  try  a  little  on  a  cold 
saucer,  and  if  on  cooling  it  sets  well  it 
will  be  sufficiently  done.  Tie  down  in  small 
jars.  This  makes  a  delicious  preserve, 
the  cranberries  imparting  a  fine  flavor  and 
•giving  in  addition  a  brilliant  color. 

_  ISADOKE. 

Infinite  toil  would  not  enable  you  to 
sweep  away  a  mist ;  but  by  ascending  a  lit¬ 
tle  you  may  often  look  over  it  altogether. 
So  it  is  with  our  moral  improvement ;  we 
wrestle  fiercely  with  a  vicious  habit  which 
could  have  no  hold  on  us  if  we  ascended 
into  a  higher  moral  atmosphere. — Arthur 
Helps. 


WHAT  IS  THERE 
IN  IT? 

Scott’s  Emulsion  is  a  care¬ 
ful  blend  of  the  purest  cod 
liver  oil,  hypophosphites  of 
lime  and  soda,  glycerine  and  a 
dash  of  flavoring.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  these  valuable 
ingredients  emulsified  as  in 
Scott’s  Emulsion  represents 
the  greatest  remedy  yet  dis¬ 
covered  for  weak  lungs,  poor 
blood,  low  vitality,  child 
weakness  and  all  wasting 
diseases. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample,  free 
SCOTT  &  BOVVNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
X.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
•‘a  square  deal.'  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


Nothing 

Is  so  sensitive  to  cold  as  a 
nerve  and  this  is  the  cause  of 

Neuralgia 


St.  Jacobs  Oil 


<g>  by  friction  and  penetration  warms, 

<|>  soothes  and  cures  the  worst 

cases.  Price  25c.  and  50c. 


1%  HIGHER  DIVIDEND 
25%  MORE  INCOME 

Ha] 

WI 

OK  ARCHING  investigation  of 
43  this  Company’s  record,  its 
present  standing,  ami  its  con¬ 
servative  methods  will  assure 
you  that  its  funds  are  better 
secured  than  the  average  4  p.  c. 
investment. 

We  pay  you  f»  p.  c.  per  annum 
— a  quarter  larger  income.  You 
will  appreciate  the  con  venience 
of  our  “  certificate  **  system  for 
hand  ling  accounts  by  mall. 
Write  for  particulars. 

Assets,  .  SI, 700,000 
Surplus  aud  Profits, 
@160,000 

OurHandsome  “•Thanks¬ 
giving”  Calendar  forlS»05 
will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested. 

1  n  dustriai.  Savings  A  I.oanCo. 
1131  liuoAiiWAV,  Nbw  York. 

@35  upward,  with¬ 
drawable  on  30 
days’  notice. 

Investments  bear  earn¬ 
ings  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Banking  Department 

SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide,  Calf  skill,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseug. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


California  Information. 


California  is  a  big  state;  large  of  area, 
rich  in  natural  wealth,  tremendous  in  its 
scenic  features  and  with  a  future  full  of 
great  promise.  Every  American  is  more  or 
less  interested  in  knowing  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  commonwealth.  A  forty  page  folder  with 
more  than  half  a  hundred  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  and  a  complete  map  of  the  state  in 
colors  has  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway.  It  contains  in  con¬ 
densed  and  interesting  form,  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  on  various  ’subjects  of  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  hotels  at  California  tourist 
points  with  their  rates,  capacity,  etc.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  four  cents  in 
stamps.  W.  B.  Kniskern,  P.  ,T.  M.,  22  Fifth 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


LOWEST  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND 
RETURN  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Stopover  allowed  at  Chicago  on  all  World’s 
Fair  tickets,  and  at  Cleveland  on  all  except 
Coach  Excursion  tickets.  For  particulars  see 
local  Ticket  Agent,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P. 
A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


JAYNE’S  EXPECTORANT 

CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS. 


For  73  years  the  Standard  Cough  Remedy. 


December  24, 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARK 

E 

T  S 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red,  new.... 
No.  1,  Northern.  Duluth. 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

Oats  . 

II  1 1 

@1.16% 
@1.18% 
@  54 
©  35 

Barley  . 

. .  46 

@  55 

BEANS. 

Marrow,  choice  . 

Fair  to  good . 

Medium  . 

. .  1.90 

@2.72% 

@2.65 

@1.92% 

@1.75 

@2.75 

@2.85 

@2.20 

Pea  . 

Red  kidney  . 

White  kidney  . 

.  .2.80 

FEEDS. 

Gluten,  100-lt)  sacks .  25.00@  26.00 

City  bran  .  22.00©  24.00 

Fancy  middlings  .  28.00  @  30.00 


1IAY  AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  prime  .  —  @ 

No.  1  .  15.50© 

No.  2  .  14.00© 

No.  3  .  12.00© 

Clover  and  clover  mixed....  13.00© 

Straw,  long  rye .  18.00© 

Short  .  13.00© 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extras  .  27  @ 

Firsts  .  24  © 

Seconds  .  20  © 

Thirds  .  17  © 

Storage  extras  .  24  © 

State  dairy,  extra .  —  © 

Lower  grades .  19  © 

Factory,  new  make .  16  © 

Renovated,  extra .  —  © 

Lower  grades  .  13  © 

Packing  stock,  No.  1 .  —  © 

No.  2  .  14  © 


MILK. 


16.50 
16.00 
15.00 
13.00 
14.00 
22.00 

14.50 


27  % 
26% 


23 

19 


24% 


25 

22 


16% 

20 


16 

16 

15% 


Exchange  price  3%  cents  per  quart  in  26- 
cent  freight  zone. 

CHEESE. 


Full  cream,  small,  fancy .  — @  12 

Choice  .  —  @  11 

Good  to  prime .  10%©  1 0 '/> 

Poor  to  fair  .  8%@  9% 

Large  sizes  %  cent  less. 

Light  skims,  choice .  9%@  9% 

FAR  skims  .  3%@  4% 

EGGS. 

Fancy,  selected,  white .  38  @  40 

Fresh  gathered,  good  to  ch.  . .  33  ©  37 

Western,  finest  .  —  ©  32 

Thirds  to  seconds .  24  ©  29 

Checked  eggs  .  15  ©  18 

Refrigerator,  Apr.,  fancy....  21  @  22 

May  and  June  .  20  ©  21 

Limed  eggs  .  20  ©  21% 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Apples,  evaporated,  fancy. ...  6  ©  6% 

Choice  .  5  ©  5% 

Prime  .  4  %  ©  4  % 

Common  to  good .  3  %©  4 

Sun  dried,  quarters .  3  ©  4 

Chops,  100  lbs . 1.40  ©1.55 

Cores  and  skins . 1.00  ©1.10 

Raspberries  .  21  ©  22 

Cherries  .  13  ©  14 

Blackberries  .  6%@  7 

Huckleberries  .  11  ©  12 


FRESH  FRUITS. 


Apples,  King,  Jonathan  and 

Spitzenburg,  bbl . 2.00  @3.00 

Spy  and  Greening . 1.75  ©2.75 

Baldwin  and  B.  Davis . 1.75  ©2.50 

Bulk,  150  lbs .  75  @1.50 

Grapes,  black,  8-lb  bkt .  14  @  17 

Catawba,  4-lb  .  8  ©  12 

Bulk,  ton  .  20.00©  35.00 

Cranberries,  ch.  to  fancy. 

Poor  to  good . 2.50 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  dozen 

No.  2,  case . 2.50 

Lettuce,  dozen  .  25 

Mushrooms.  II) 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 1.50 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes,  L.  I.,  in  bulk,  180 
lbs. 

State  and  Western,  180  lbs.  .1.37 

Maine,  bag  . 1.30 

Jersey,  in  bulk.  180  lbs 
Bermuda,  No.  1 .  bbl .... 

Sweet  potatoes,  Southern,  bbl.  1.50 
Jersey,  bbl 

Jersey,  basket  . 1.00 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart .  _4 

Beets,  nearby,  bbl . 

New  Orleans,  100  bunches. 

Carrots,  nearby,  bbl . 

New  Orleans,  100  bunches. 

Citron,  bbl . 

Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch.  100.  .  . 

Savoy  and  red,  100 . 

Danish  seed,  ton . 

Domestic,  ton  . 

Cauliflowers,  Long  Island,  bbl.  1.00 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  bkt . 1.00 

Celery,  extra  fancy,  doz.  stalks  50 

Fancy,  dozen  .  30 

Chicory,  New  Orleans,  bbl.... 2.50 
Escarol,  New  Orleans,  bbl.... 2.50 
Eggplants,  Fla.  &  Havana,  box.2.00 
Kohlrabi,  N.  O.,  100  bunches.  .4.00 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl .  - — - 

Lettuce,  Norfolk,  basket .  50 

North  Carolina,  basket .  75 

Florida,  basket  . 1.00 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 4.00 

Onions,  Conn.  &  E'n,  white,  bbl. 2. 00 

Yellow  . 2.00 

Red  . 2.00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag.... 2. 00 

Red,  bag  . 2.00 

State  and  Western,  yellow, 

150  lbs . 

White,  bushel-crate 

Red,  150  lbs . 2.25 

Red,  bag  . 2.00 

Okra,  Fla.  &  Havana,  carrier.  . 4.00 

Pumpkins,  bbl .  40 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1.00 

Peppers.  Fla.  &  Hav’a,  carrier.  1.50 
Peas,  Fla.,  basket  or  crate ....  1 .00 
Parsley,  N.  O.,  100  bunches.  . 2.00 

Romaine,  N.  O.,  bbl . 4.00 

Radishes,  N.  O..  100  bunches.  . 2.00 
String  beans,  Fla.,  wax.  bkt.  .  .1.00 
Florida,  green 

.  75 

50 
90 
50 


5.25 

@7.00 

@5.00 

UTS. 

60 

@  90 

2.50 

@3.50 

25 

©>  50 

15 

@  40 

@3.00 

> 

1.87 

@2.12 

1.37 

@1.62 

@1.60 

@1.02 

5.50 

@6.00 

1.50 

@2.00 

2.00 

@3.50 

1 .00 

@1.25 

4 

©  10 

75 

@1.00 

1.50 

@2.00 

75 

@1.00 

2.00 

@3.00 

75 

@1.00 

2.00 

@3.00 

@3.50 

@11.0( 

8.00 

@9.00 

©4.00 
@2.50 
©  60 
@  40 
@5.00 
@5.00 
©  3.00 
©  6.00 
©  75 
@1.00 
(<j  1.50 
©  2.50 
©  5.00 
©17.00 
(<j  3.25 
@2.75 
@2.75 
@2.75 


V 

L25 


@2.75 
@2.25 
@2.75 
@2.75 
@5.00 
©  60 
@1.50 
@2.25 
@2.00 
©3.00 
@6.00 
@3.00 
@2.50 

basket . 1.50  ^3.00 


Spinach.  Norfolk,  bbl 

Squash,  Hubbard,  bbl . 

Turnips,  Can.,  ruta  baga,  bbl. 

Nearby  ruta  baga . 

Tomatoes.  Florida,  carrier.  ..  .2.00 

California,  flat  case . 1.50 

Watercress,  100  bunches . 1.00 


©1.25 
@  75 
@  1 .00 
@  75 
@4.00 
@3.00 
@2.00 


11%  @ 

12 

9 

m 

11 

7 

© 

10 

5 

© 

6 

4 

@ 

5 

6%  @ 

7 

6 

@ 

6% 

5 

@ 

6 

4 

@ 

5 

_ 

@ 

11 

10 

@ 

10% 

12 

@ 

13 

80 

© 

90 

60 

© 

75 

COUNTRY-DRESSED  MEATS, 

Calves,  prime,  light,  lb .  11  %@ 

Fair  to  good,  lb .  9  @ 

Heavy  veals,  lb . . 

Buttermilks,  It)  . 

Grassers,  lb  . . 

Hogs,  Jersey,  light,  lb...., 

Jersey,  medium,  lb . . . 

Jersey,  heavy  .  5 

Roughs  .  4 

LIVE  POULTRY 

Fowls.  Western,  lb . 

Southern  .  10 

Turkeys,  old,  lb . 

Ducks,  Western,  average,  pair. 

Southern,  average  . . 

Geese,  Western,  average,  pair..  1.62 

Southern,  average  . 1.25 

Live  pigeons,  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRYY. 
Spring  tuijJjeys,  nearby,  fancy. 

Fair  to  prime . 

Western,  young  toms,  fancy. 

Young  hens,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good . 

Turkeys,  old  bens  and  toms.  .  . 
Chickens,  Phila.,  8@9  lbs.  to 

pair,  IT)  . 

Phila.,  mixed  sizes,  lb . 

Mixed  sizes  . 

Western,  broilers,  fancy.... 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  fancy.. 

Other  Western,  average  best. 

Fowls,  Western,  dry  picked, 

fancy,  heavy  . 

Western,  average  best . 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  lb . 

Spring  ducks,  Maryland,  fancy 
Ohio  and  Michigan,  choice.  . 

Western,  choice  . 

Western,  lair  to  good . 

Spring  geese.  Maryland . 

Western,  choice  . 

Western,  fair  to  good . 

Squabs,  prime,  large,  white, 

dozen  . 

Mixed  . 2 

Dark  . 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Ton  to  car  lots. 


@1.75 


@1 

.37 

— 

@ 

20 

IYY. 

21 

@ 

22 

18 

@ 

20 

18 

@ 

19 

18 

@ 

19 

15 

© 

17 

16 

@ 

17 

19 

@ 

20 

15 

@ 

16 

13 

@ 

14 

14 

@ 

15 

— 

12% 

10%© 

11  - 

i 

@ 

11% 

10 

@ 

11 

— 

@ 

11% 

14 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

1 2  %  @ 

13 

10 

12 

13 

14 

12 

@ 

12% 

9 

@ 

11 

_ 

@2 

.75 

@2. 

.37 

@2. 

.00 

Nitrate  of  soda . . 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 

,  .  .49.00 
so  on 

Dried  blood  . 56  00 

Kainit  . 10.00 

Muriate  of  potash . 38.00 

Acid  Phosphate  . 10.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Steers,  dull  .  a  7i> 

Bulls  . 

Dressed  beef  . 

Calves,  veal  . 

Grassers  . 

...  2  50 

Sheep  . 

Lambs  . 

Hogs,  State  . 

MARKET 

N  E 

@53.00 
<0  32.00 
©02.00 
©  1 2.00 
©44.00 
@15.00 

@5.40 
@4.00 
@  9  % 

@9.00 
(<J  3.00 
©  5.00 
@7.65 
@5.00 


Fruits. — The  apple  market  has  been  ac¬ 
tive,  with  higher  prices  on  some  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  lines.  King  and  Spitzenburg,  for  in¬ 
stance,  have  sold  up  to  .$3.50.  There  has 
not  yet  been  any  cold  snap  severe  enough 
to  cut  trade,  and  with  about  all  Winter 
sorts  in  good  eating  condition  the  outlook 
Is  for  a  steady  demand  for  some  time  at 
about  prevailing  prices.  Grape  holders  are 
becoming  a  little  afraid  that  they  have  stored 
too  many  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and 
are  unloading  at  such  a  rate  as  to  bring 
down  prices. 

Investment  Matters. — Recent  bubblings  in 
the  Wall  Street  kettle  have  given  outsiders 
increased  cause  for  thankfulness  that  they 
are  out,  and  made  many  amateur  speculators 
wish  that  they  had  staid  out.  Professional 
dealers  well  understand  the  uncertainties  and 
take  the  risks,  hoping  that  their  bread  may 
be  right  side  up  part  of  the  time.  The 
present  stirring  up,  though  unique  in  cause, 
is  not  specially  different  in  effect  from  doz¬ 
ens  of  other  flurries  that  have  taken  place. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  well-founded 
and  carefully-managed  industries,  stock  spec¬ 
ulation  is  a  genuine  gamble  in  which  the 
biggest  rascal  makes  most  money.  Gold  bricks 
may  be  had  from  other  sources,  but  this  line 
offers  more  opportunities  to  the  square  inch 
for  being  swindled  than  can  be  found  else¬ 
where.  How  many  stockholders  know  the 
value  of  the  paper  they  hold,  with  anywhere 
near  the  certainty  that  the  value  of  land, 
live  stock  or  manufactured  goods  may  be 
learned?  The  results  of  the  year’s  business 
of  a  mining  company,  for  instance,  may  be 
spread  upon  paper  in  strict  accordance  with 
facts  and  yet  be  unintelligible  to  hundreds 
of  stockholders.  Another  thing  wjiich  com¬ 
plicates  matters  is  the  upsetting  or  restoring 
of  “confidence"  by  heavy  buying  or  selling 
without  any  visible  cause.  So-and-So  sells 
largely  and  people  get  scared,  thinking  he 
has  some  inside  uiformation  that  makes  sell¬ 
ing  advisable.  He  buys,  and  confidence  is 
restored.  Thus  the  small  men  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  big  ones,  who  can  boom  or 
smash  stocks,  irrespective  of  any  inherent 
value  the  properties  represented  may  have. 
Of  late  years  a  great  number  of  concerns 
have  been  doing  a  mail-order  business,  mak¬ 
ing  it  easy  for  people  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  to  invest  small  amounts  in  stocks.  So 
thousands  of  dollars  that  ought  to  have  been 
put  in  buildings,  fruit  trees,  fertilizers,  cows 
or  hens,  have  been  sent  to  financial  centers, 
and  the  investor  has  come  to  regard  the 
farm  as  a  place  to  get  away  from  as  soon 
as  possible.  How  can  a  man  make  cows, 
fruit,  bay,  potatoes,  poultry,  etc.,  pay  when 
bis  hopes,  plans  and  wits  are  far  away 


among  the  bulls  and  bears,  or  perhaps 
sharks,  of  some  Wall  Street?  Where  any 
country  investor  has  made  any  permanent 
gain  hundreds  have  lost  both  dollars  and 
interest  in  wholesome  things.  The  present 
upset  in  prices  will  doubtless  be  overcome, 
but  there  are  plenty  more  in  pickle  for  all 
the  lambs  that  are  determined  to  be  fleeced. 

w.  w.  H. 


KEEPING  RABBITS  FROM  FRUIT 
TREES. 

‘Want  to  Know"  desires  a  mixture  to  keep 
rabbits  from  fruit  trees.  I  had  trouble  with 
the  rabbits  until  I  used  the  following,  since 
when  they  have  given  no  trouble :  One  peck 
cow  manure,  half  peck  of  lime,  water  to 
make  of  the  consistency  of  thick  cream  or 
stiff  paint.  Apply  it  to  the  bodies  of  trees 
with  a  whisk  brush  from  ground  to  limbs. 
I  began  using  four  ounces  of  sulphur  with 
above,  but  found  it  just  as  good  without  the 
sulphur.  I  have  used  this  successfully  for 
the  last  15  years.  E.  a.  b. 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  J.  M.  II.,  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  Texas,  for  something  to  prevent  rabbits 
from  injuring  trees,  I  can  recommend  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  To  two  gallons  of  strong  soapsuds 
add  two  pounds  of  sulphur  and  one  pint  of 
crude  carbolic  acid.  Apply  with  a  mop  while 
warm.  I  used  this  on  225  peach  and  apple 
trees  last  Winter  with  perfect  success.  It 
also  gives  the  bark  a  bright,  healthy  appear¬ 
ance.  R.  H. 

Cynthiana,  Ky. 


“RELEASED  RATE  ”  FOR  FREIGHT. 

Does  the  fact  that  freight  is  shipped  at 
what  is  called  a  “released  rate"  relieve  the 
railroad  companies  from  liability  for  loss 
caused  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of 
their  employees?  I  shipped  a  lot  of  freight 
last  Spring,  all  marked  alike  and  shipped  at 
the  same  time:  the  most  valuable  piece  in  the 
lot  was  lost.  I  offered  to  settle  for  $25,  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  my  actual  loss,  and  now 
they  want  to  give  me  $5.  The  agent  told  me 
the  released  rate  was  to  secure  the  company 
in  case  of  accident,  as  a  smash-up,  fire  in 
freight  house,  etc.,  but  this  is  a  plain  case  of 
carelessness.  H.  B.  l. 

Leonard’s  Bridge,  Conn. 

We  do  not  know  what  papers  you  signed 
when  shipping  the  goods.  Very  likely  it  was 
one  agreeing  that  in  consideration  of  a  low 
freight  rate  you  would  not  collect  over  $5 
for  any  loss  sustained.  Some  railroads  offer 
such  a  paper  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
in  case  of  loss.  If  this  is  what  you  signed 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


—We  need  a  few  more  good  rep¬ 
resentatives  i  n  your  town  and 
vicinity,  forthesale  of  our  high 
grade  nursery  stock.  No  Cold  Storage btock  Used. 
Experience  unnecessary  Position  permanent  Large 
sales  now  being  made.  Liberal  terms.  Apply  quick. 
ALLEN  NURSERY  CO.,  Dept  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SITUATION  WANTED  fc'KMX; 

charge  of  some  of  the  largest  farms  in  N  Y  State, 
both  in  farming. dairy,  poultry,  and  one  who  Is  up-to- 
date  in  every  branch.  Can  give  the  best  recom¬ 
mendations  “A.  C  ,"  careof  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  Press  Co  .  118West  Water  St.,  Syracuse, N.Y. 


TREAD  POWERS. 

perfect  i  n  construction.  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue 

HARDER  MANUFACTURING.  CO.,  Coblemklll,  N.  Y. 


trapping  taught  free:  9  secrets:  enclose  stamp. 
E.  W.  DOUGLASS,  25th  St.,  Stanley,  N.  B.  Can 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two- cent  stamp 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  anl 
Ginseng.  Lock  Box  48.  Hightstown.  N.  J. 


Oldest  Commission 


House  in  New  York, 
Est.1838.  Butter,cheese. 
eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc  Fruits. 
E  B  WOODWARD,  802  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


GIO  P.  HAMMOND.  K8T.  1876.  FRANK  W.  GODWIN- 

GEO.  P.  HAMMOND  &  CO., 

Commission  Merchants  and  Dealers  in  all  kinds  oi 
COUNTRY  PRODUCE,  Apples,  Peaches,  Berries 
Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry.  Mushrooms  and  Hot¬ 
house  Products  a  Specialty,  o Consignments  solicited. 
84  A  36  Little  J  2th  St.,  New  York. 


ATTENTION 

’avor  ns  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 

WRIT 

p  for  information  concerning  a  good 
►  business  in  every  county  to 
h  K  W  LEWIS.  Minong,  Wisconsin. 

ROYALTY  PAI 

■ - ON - 

Son  g-Poem 

H  and  Musical  Compositions, 
U  We  arrange  and  popularize, 

-  PIONEER  PUB.  CO., 

8  «j,f  Baltimore  Bldg  ,  Chicago.il  1 

OH  ACRE  FARM,  adjoining  a  town,  24  acres  of  small 
QU  fruits  Will  be  sold  at  a  bargain:  descriptive 
circular  free.  Address  Lock  Box  1 ,  Parsonsburg,  Md. 

IMPROVED  farms  In  New  England.  New  York, 
Delaware  and  the  South:  6  to  1,000  acres  at  $5  an 
acre  and  up;  a  few  with  sloes  and  tools  Included,  to 
settle  estates  quickly.  "Strout’s  Special  List,"  with 
pictures  of  buildings  and  full  descriptions  mailed 
FREE  Address  E.  A  STliOUT.Farm  Dept  42,150 
Nassau  St .  New  York  City.  orTremont  Temple.Bost'm 


you  cannot  collect  more. 


Piping  Water  Through  Cellar. — I  have 
a  spring  from  which  I  wish  to  pipe  the 
water  Into  my  house ;  I  shall  have  to  let 
the  pipe  come  through  the  cellar.  Will  the 
cellar  freeze  any  sooner  by  so  doing?  Also, 
what  size  pipe,  and  which  would  be  the  bet¬ 
ter,  black  or  galvanized?  Would  galvanized 
last  enough  longer  to  make  up  for  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price?  Will  some  of  your  readers 
who  have  had  experience  answer  me? 

Bradford  Co.,  1’a.  a.  s. 

Fruit  “Sports’*  Wanted. — I  am  ,dking  up 
graduate  work  in  the  horticultural  depart¬ 
ment  at  Cornell.  My  thesis  bears  upon 
“Sports  and  Variations  from  Standard  Types 
of  Apples.”  For  the  purpose  of  studying 
and  recording  the  comparison  between  stand¬ 
ard  varieties  of  apples  and  sports  or  vari¬ 
ations  or  improvements  originating  from  said 
standard  types,  I  am  very  desirous  of  corre¬ 
sponding  with  fruit  growers  who  possess  any 
of  these  variations  or  improved  types.  Kindly 
address  correspondence  to  C.  A.  Rogers,  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Forcing  Houses,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  thousand  acres  on  Indian  River.  Florida:  build¬ 
ing  lots,  orange  and  grape  fruit  groves  pineapple 
plantations,  wild  land  $5  to  $500  per  acre.  Owing  to 
failing  health,  will  sell  any  quantity  desired  cheap 
on  easy  terms,  rare  opportunity  for  very  proti table 
investments. 

JAMES  HOLMES,  Jensen,  Fla. 


“HOMESEEKER’S  GUIDE.” 

We  publish  a  “Homeseekers  Guide ''  in  the  interest 
Of  those  desiring  to  purchase  good  homes  It  is  f  ree- 
wrlte  for  it  This  is  the  land  of  fruit  and  produce 
The  home  of  Peaches  and  Strawberries  This  is  a 
sample  bargain  in  a  home;  a  200  acre  farm,  100  acres 
Cleared,  balance  in  growing  timber:  an  8  room  house, 
outbuildings  in  fair  condition,  good  productive  land, 
near  school,  church  and  It  F  D  Route  Price, $1,500. 
We  have  lots  of  line  bargains,  in  Old  Planta¬ 
tion  Homes.  J  A  JONES  CO.,  Salisbury,  MU. 


p  ■■)■■£  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing 
f"  AffnlO  Write  J.  D.  8.  HAN80N,  Hart,  Mich. 


We  often  refer  to  the  doctors.  Why  ? 

Because  we  make  medicines  for  them.  We  give  them  the 
formula  for  Ayer’s  Cherry  Pectoral,  and  they  prescribe  it  for 
coughs,  colds, bronchitis,  consumption.  We  trust  them;  they  trust 
us.  Ask  your  own  doctor  about  taking  this  medicine.  Mass. 


FARMER’S  GAS  STOVE 

Uses  only  Two  Cents  Worth  of  Alcohol  an 
Hour!  NON-EXPLOSIVE!  Indispensable 
in  Kitchen,  Nursery  and  Sick  Room, 

—  SPECIAL!—— 

A  full-sized  NICKEL-PLATED  sample  prepaid 
for  Sl.OO.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed! 

L.  H.  BALDWIN,  WILTON,  N.  H.,  Dept.  R. 

Brooks’  Sure  Cure 

Brooks'  Appliance.  New  FOR 

discovery.  Wonderful.  No 
obnoxious  springs  or  pads. 

Automatic  Air  Cushions. 

Binds  and  draws  the  broken 
parts  together  as  you  would 
a  broken  limb.  No  salves.  I 
No  lymphol.  No  lies.  Dur-I 
able,  cheap.  Pat.  Sept.  10, '01.  | 

SENT  ON  TRIAL. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  I  ^  U  I 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  Box  965,  MARSHALL.  MICH. 


rnp  Oil  C— An  excellent  FARM  of  GO  acres. 
rUn  CALL  near  County  Seat,  Seneca  County 
Buildings  cost  $5,000.  Must  sell  at  once— $8,800  Send 
for  special  description;  also  4c  stamp  for  Farm 
Bulletin  500  bargains— New  York  State  farms. 
JOHNSTON  REAL  ESTATE  CO.,  Rochester.  N  Y. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

any  real  estate  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
write  for  my  free  list  Write  me  what  locality  you 
are  interested  in  and  I  guarantee  to  fulfill  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  save  you  some  money  besides 

WM.  T.  BROWN, 

213  Brown  Building,  Lancaster.  Penn. 

CONNECTICUT  FARMS. 

Farm  of  100  acres,  4  miles  from  a  small  city,  with  extra  goo.l  R.  R 
connections,  one  mile  front  village,  on  high  ground,  flotiso  of  to 
rooms  steam  heat  and  running  water  Barn,  to  s  (00,  with  good 
basement  and  oilier  outbuildings,  all  In  good  condition  Plenty  of 
Peaches,  Apples,  and  other  fruit.  Cuts  hay  for  30  head  of  stock 
Price,  $3,000.  Kasy  terms,  $1,300  down  Send  6  cento  m  stamps 
tor  list  ol  100  farms.  SHELTON  &  CARRIER, 

66  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A  *■  9.  cured  to  STAY  CURED.  No 

mediciues  needed  afterwards 
Book  54F  Free.  Dr.  P.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo, N.  Y, 
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PUBLISHERS  DESK. 

For  fifty-one  weeks  we  work  in  our 
own  way  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
interests  which  for  the  time  being  are 
entrusted  to  our  care.  For  just  this  one 
week  we  stop  to  thank  those  who  have 
answered  our  call  for  help  and  to  rejoice 
with  all  who  have  contributed  in  any  way 
to  the  success  of  the  year.  On  the  thir¬ 
tieth  day  of  November  each  year  we  close 
our  books,  figure  up  balances  and  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  success  of  the  year's  work  as 
it  is  revealed  in  dollars  and  cents;  but  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December  we  like  to 
inquire  deeper  into  the  records  of  the 
year,  and  sum  up  as  well  as  we  can  the 
size  of  the  more  important  balances  of  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  and  actual  good  per¬ 
formed.  We  would  feel  that  our  work 
were  a  failure,  indeed,  if  it  could  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  cash  profit  of  the  balance 
sheet.  Somehow  we  want  to  feel  that  we 
have  cheered  some  despondent  traveler 
along  the  way ;  that  we  have  made  some 
one’s  burden  easier  to  bear;  that  we  have 
carried  a  ray  of  sunlight  and  hope  to  some 
discouraged  heart  and  home.  We  would 
have  an  ambition  to  help  increase  the  com¬ 
forts  and  material  success  of  every  home, 
but  history  of  the  past  reminds  us  that 
men  and  nations  have  perished  under  the 
influence  of  great  comforts  and  great 
wealth,  and  while  we  feel  a  pride  in  the 
increasing  comforts  and  prosperity  of  our 
country  homes,  we  rejoice  far  more  in 
the  spirit  of  confidence  and  hope,  and  sim¬ 
ple  kindness  that  keeps  pace  in  our  rural 
homes  with  their  material  development. 
It  were  a  pride  to  direct  influences  so  as 
to  make  men  more  comfortable;  but  it 
were  a  glory  to  direct  them  so  as  to  make 
man  better.  These  influences  cannot  be 
controlled  by  individuals,  whether  editor, 
publisher  or  subscriber.  Each  of  us  does 
his  part,  and  the  sum  total  shows  at  the 
end  whether  of  success  or  failure,  just 
as  the  balance  sheet  reveals  the  result  of 
the  year’s  material  progress. 

When  we  come  to  reckon  up  our  own 
part,  we  begin  to  realize  how  imperfect 
and  faulty  our  individual  work  has  been, 
and  yet  as  a  whole  we  are  encouraged  to 
hope  that  some  progress  has  been  made 
from  year  to  year.  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  an 
established  institution.  Since  its  organ¬ 
ization  men  have  developed  with  it,  risen 
and  passed  away,  but  the  paper  has  gone 
steadily  on  in  its  mission.  It  is  stronger 
to-day  than  ever  before,  and  we  invite  the 
influence  of  readers  in  its  further  devel¬ 
opment  and  management.  Our  ambition 
is  to  make  it  a  great  co-operative  institu¬ 
tion  in  which  every  subscriber  will  assume 
with  the  editor  and  publisher  a  responsi¬ 
bility  in  its  management  and  share  with 
them  in  its  material,  intellectual  and  spir¬ 
itual  gain.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may  all 
pass  it  on  to  those  who  follow  us  a  greater 
power  for  good  than  we  found  it.  In  the 
meantime  we  again  thank  you  one  and 
all  who  have  in  any  way  lent  a  helping 
hand  or  voice  during  the  past  year,  and  to 
each  and  all  we  wish  health  and  happi¬ 
ness,  peace  and  prosperity.  If  bitterness, 
nurtured  by  sense  of  wrong,  has  found 
root  in  any  heart,  we  hope  that  kindly  sen¬ 
timents  may  smother  it;  and  if  pride  or 
selfishness  has  estranged  the  affection  and 
friendship  of  any  home,  we  hope  that 
humility  and  love  may  this  day  again  unite 
them.  Tn  short,  we  carry  to  each  of  our 
'75,000  farm  homes  this  week  greetings, 
confidence  and  hope  for  a  merry  Christmas 
and  a  happy  New  Year. 

BIRDS  AND  POTATO  BUGS. 

The  bird  described  by  E.  L.  on  page  808 
is  the  Rose-breasted  grosbeak,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  feeding  upon  the  eggs  and 
larva  of  the  Potato  beetle.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  habit  may  not  lead  to  its  destruc¬ 
tion,  as  in  addition  to  its  usefulness  to  the 
farmer  it  is  a  fine  songster  and  a  handsome 
bird.  c.  d.  L. 

No.  Raynham,  Mass. 

“What  bird  eats  Potato  bugs?”  I  have  just 
read  in  your  paper  a  reference  to  the  bird 
which  eats  Potato  bugs.  I  have  seen  the 
Rose-breasted  grosbeak  eat  them  and  I  think 
the  bird  books  mention  this  as  the  only  one 
which  does  so.  Chapman  describes  the  gros¬ 


beak  as  head,  throat  and  back,  black;  breast 
and  under  wing  coverts,  rose  red  ;  rump,  white 
tipped  with  black;  wings,  black  and  white; 
tail,  black.  The  female  is  grayish  brown.  It 
is  nearly  as  large  as  the  robin.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  bird  which  E.  L.  describes  on 
page  8G8.  '  f.  d. 

Medford,  Mass. 

On  page  868  of  The  It.  N.-Y.  E.  L.  describes 
the  bird  which  eats  the  Potato  beetle  without 
being  able  to  give  its  name.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  ltose-breasted  grosbeak,  a  valuable 
friend  to  the  farmer,  for  it  also  eats  flies, 
grubs  and  other  injurious  insects.  It  is  a 
lit  tle  smaller  than  the  robin ;  the  male  has 
the  head  and  upper  parts  black,  under  parts, 
tail  quills  and  spots  on  wings  white.  Breast 
has  rose-colored  shield-shaped  patch,  not  very 
conspicuous  when  the  bird  is  on  the  ground. 
The  fenale  is  gray  and  sparrow-like.  It  is  a 
bird  to  be  protected  and  welcomed,  not  only 
for  its  work  in  the  potato  field,  but  as  being 
one  of  our  sweetest  songsters.  m.  e.  c. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


PRACTICAL  SPRAYING  NOTES. 

Hale  on  Lime  and  Sulphur. — My  opinion 
is  that  where  most  people  have  failed  with 
the  lime  and  sulphur  has  been  in  hunting  for 
some  easy  way  to  cook  it,  and  thus  the 
work  of  cooking  has  not  been  thoroughly 
done,  uf  course,  I  have  so  many  trees  that 
I  had  to  tit  up  good  cooking  apparatus.  There 
is  no  particular  style  about  them,  but  they 
are  arranged  to  do  the  job  of  cooking  thor¬ 
oughly  and  well,  and  while  we  have  tackled 
the  scab*  under  some  difficult  circumstances 
we  have  had  no  trouble  in  getting  rid  of  them 
with  t lie  lime-sulphur-sart  as  we  make  it.  On 
the  apple  tree  there  is  that  trouble  of  a 
few  being  left  alive  in  the  very  tips  of  new- 
grown  twigs  and  then  when  they  hatch  out 
those  that  head  towards  the  sprayed  branches 
fail  to  get  a  foothold  and  die,  while  those 
which  head  for  the  fruit  stem  or  the  fruit 
itself  gain  a  hold  and  propagate  from  that 
point  so  as  seriously  to  affect  the  fruit.  Here 
I  think  there  is  going  to  be  need  of  some  Sum¬ 
mer  spray  that  can  just  work  around  the 
outside  of  a  tree  and  not  burn  the  foliage, 
and  the  entomologist  must  tell  us  how  to  do 
this.  j.  ii.  hale. 

Results  With  K.-L. — We  sprayed  three 
pear  trees  which  were  badly  infested  witli  San 
•losd  scale  with  25  per  cent  K.-L.  The  trees 
were  pruned,  that  is,  surplus  branches  were 
cut  out  and  the  others  headed  back  a  little. 
One  tree  was  sprayed  with  ordinary  K.-L., 
the  second  with  K.-L.,  using  rosin  soap  for  an 
adhesive,  and  t lie  third  with  K.-L.  made  with 
dry-slaked  lime.  The  spraying  was  done  at 
midday  on  Saturday,  November  12.  During 
the  night  there  came  a  terrific  rain,  snow  and 
wind  storm  of  about  24  hours’  duration.  On 
the  northwest  side  of  t lie  limbs  and  trunks 
where  the  storm  beat  violently  the  mixtures 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  scales  were 
washed  off.  The  K.-L.  seems  to  have  soaked 
into  these  scale  coverings  enough  to  loosen 
them,  and  the  beating  rain  washed  them  off. 
On  the  other  side  the  spray  adhered  well,  with 
a  slight  difference  in  favor  of  K.-L.  with  rosin 
soap.  A  careful  examination  of  the  roughest 
and  worst-infested  portions  of  the  bark  of 
these  trees  the  last  week  in  November  failed 
to  detect  any  scale  insects  that  could  with 
certainty  be  said  to  be  alive.  There  was 
perhaps  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  which  had 
not  yet  discolored  or  dried  up  enough  to  be 
absolutely  pronounced  dead.  On  smooth  por¬ 
tions  of  the  bark  where  the  mixture  was 
washed  away  there  were  a  few  insects  appar¬ 
ently  alive.  An  ordinary  rainstorm  would 
have  washed  off  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
mixture.  c.  p.  close. 

Delaware. 


A  DREAM  THAT  WORKED  OUT. 

I  was  born  a  farmer’s  son,  and  did  my 
share  in  the  old  days  with  the  cradle  and 
rake  until  the  war  time  came.  I  remember 
quite  distinctly  hearing  one  of  the  men  tell 
while  eating  a  lunch  one  day  back  in  the 
early  sixties  of  some  person  he  had  read  of 
the  niglu  before  who  had  either  invented  or 
patented  a  machine  not  only  to  cut,  but 
actually  to  tie  up  grain.  I  sometimes  fancy 
1  can  hear  the  haw-haw  that,  came  from  that 
group  of  men  seated  under  the  big  ash  tree 
that  day,  though  many  years  have  passed 
since  then,  but  by  a  unanimous  verdict  the  in¬ 
ventor  in  question  was  consigned  to  a  lunatic 
asylum.  Well,  the  experience  1  referred  to 
at  the  start  was  that  of  riding  one  of  those 
machines,  and  with  three  horses,  doing  the 
work  of  nearly  a  dozen  men,  and  doing  it  a 
great  deal  better.  I  leave  it  for  your  imag¬ 
ination  to  conceive  how  busy  memory  became 
that  day  while  driving  the  binder  doing  the 
first  harvesting  with  improved  implements; 
in  fact,  the  first  personal  experience  of  that 
kind  in  more  than  40  years,  seeing  the  real¬ 
ization  of  the  inventor's  dream — the  complete 
fulfillment  of  which  perhaps  he  never  saw, 
and  which  did  appear  to  us  boys  of  a  past 
age  like  something  visionary.  I  remember 
thinking  what  fun  it  would  be  to  farm  if 
half  of  those  dreams  that  some  men  had  were 
to  come  true.  I.ots  of  them  have  come  true, 
and  it  is  fun  to  farm  now  compared  to  then, 
but  some  of  us  are  not  fully  satisfied,  and 
are  looking  for  other  visions.  I  wonder 
sometimes  if  we  are  getting  lazy,  or  extrav¬ 
agant,  or  both?  m.  G. 


I 


Keep  your  blood  clean  as  you  keep  your 
body  clean.  You  don’t  wait  until  your 
body  is  foul  before  you  cleanse  it. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  so  careful  to  have  clean  bodies 
make  no  effort  to  keep  the  blood  clean. 
Everyone  knows  that  uncleanness  breeds 
disease;  that  those  who  do  not  keep  their 
bodies  in  a  wholesome  condition  and  who 
dwell  in  filthy  surroundings  are  the  first  to 
fall  when  some  epidemic  of  disease  sweeps 
the  country.  But  foftl  blood  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  individual  than  a  foul  body. 
An  unclean  body  is  rather  a  passive  than 
an  active  hindrance  to  health.  But  unclean 
blood  is  an  active  threat  against  the  very 
life — it  makes  the  body  a  prepared  breed¬ 
ing  place  for  disease. 

It  is  part  of  Nature’s  plan  for  human 
safety  that  in  many  cases  where  the  blood 
is  impure  or  corrupt  she  sets  a  sign  on  the 
body  in  proof  of  the  corrupt  current  that  is 
flowing  through  the  veins.  Scrofula  with 
its  disfiguring  sores  and  scars,  eczema  with 
its  irritation,  salt-rheum,  tetter,  erysipelas, 
boils,  pimples  and  other  eruptions  are  only 
the  outward  signs  of  the  impurity  of  the 
blood.  But  often  in  the  earlier  or-  simpler 
stages  of  the  blood’s  impurity  there  are  no 
outward  signs  of  this  condition;  only  dull, 
languid,  sluggish  feelings,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  attributed  solely  to  the  sluggishness 
of  the  liver. 

Of  all  preparations  for  purifying  the 
blood  Dr.  Pierce’s  Golden  Medical  Discov¬ 
ery  easily  takes  the  first  place.  It  elimin¬ 
ates  from  the  blood  the  elements  which 
clog  and  corrupt  it,  and  which  breed  and 
feed  disease.  It  acts  directly  on  the  blood- 
making  glands,  increasing  their  activity, 
and  so  increasing  the  supply  of  rich,  pure 
blood  which  is  the  life  of  the  body. 

Accept  no  substitute  for  "Golden  Med¬ 
ical  Discovery.”  There  '&  nothing  "just 
as  good  ”  for  diseases  of  the  stomach, 
blood  and  lungs. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Medical  Adviser,  paper  «ov- 
ers,  is  sent  free  on  receipt  of  21  one-oent 
stamps  to  pay  expense  of  mailing  only. 
Address  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test  Our  low  prices 
will  surprise  .you.  We  ship  from  mills  in  Conn..  Ill., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catnlogueof  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 
Case  Bros.,  13-18  Main  St..  Colchester.  Conn, 

mmm 

jHeaviestFence  Made.  AUNo.  9  Steel  Wire  I 
15  to  35  CENTS  PER  ROD  DELIVERED 

iWe  also  sell  direct  to  farmers  atwliolesale  prices,  , 
\Coiled  Spring,  Barb  and  Soft  Galvanized  Wire. 

Write  for  Fence  Book  showing  no  styles. 

JHE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT? 


What?  The  Frost  new  lock.  If  not.  send  for  sample 
and  descriptive  circular.  Secure  the  agency  at  once 
for  the  best  invention  in  this  line. 


THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO  .  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


BUY  SUCCESS 
POULTRY  FOOD 

It’s  best  for  moulting  fowls,  also  laying  hens.  It 
contains  clover,  meat,  bone  and  linseed  meal,  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  corn,  wheat  and  outs  giound.  100 
lb  sacks,  $1.75  F.  O.  B.  cars,  at  Colchester;  500  lb.  lots. 
$8.00;  1000  lbs.,  $15.00.  Oyster  shells,  100  lb.  sacks, 50c; 
500  lbB.,  $2.00;  20001bs.,  $7.50  F.  O.  B.  cars.  New  Haven 
Ct.  W  rite  us  for  prices  on  cut  clover  and  meat  meal. 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 


Racine 

Incubator 


The  simple,  sure,  dependable  kind.  Used  by 
thousands  of  successful  pouhrymen  and  women. 

Our  free  Incubator 
Book  tells  about  them 
— tells  how  to  make 
poultry  pay.  23  years 
experience.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  read  it.  Ware¬ 
houses:  Buffalo,  Kansas 

City,  St.  Paul.  Address 

kRacine  Hatcher  Co.,  Box  87,Racine,W 


GUARANTEED 


30  DAYS’  TRIAL  To  prove  it. 
50  <t4.50  100*8.50  200  <M  3.75 
Egg4>5.00  Egg4>0.5O  Egg ‘Pi  5.00 

Self  regulating;  Automatic  moisture.  Brooders, 
all  sizes  and  kinds,  $3  up.  50,000  in  use.  Send  3c.  for  catalog. 

Buckeye  Incubator  Co.,  Box  33,  Springfield,  O. 


Sample  Basin  Sent 

On  Approval 

Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price  List. 

F  .  R.  CH  ACE, 
Sherman,  N.  Y. 


NCHOR  COILED 

SPRJNGWIRE  FENCE 

A  WISE  MAN 

Profits  by  the  experience  of  others, 
experienced  people  say  the  Anchor  Fence  is  unexcel¬ 
led  in  all  the  qualities,  that  characterize  a  strong 
and  up  to-date  fence. 

THE  ANCHOR  FENCE  &  MFG.  CO., 
Department  D„  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Sleigh  Runners 

$5.25  Per  Set. 


Carefully  selected  tough  stock,  steel-hard¬ 
ened  shoes,  4  wrought-iron  braces.  Especially 
strong  and  adjustable  to  either  wide  or  nar¬ 
row  track.  Special  oscillating  device  gives 
free  play  over  rough  roads.  Painted  dark, 
red-striped.  Guaranteed  in  every  respect. 

Three  sizes  :  For  %  and  1  inch  axles,  $5.25. 
For  1  %  to  1 1/4  inch  axles,  $6.10.  For  1% 
and  l1/,  inch  axles,  $7.00. 

We  ship  these  with  an  absolute  guarantee 
of  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  Send  cash 
with  your  order.  Look  the  goods  over  at  the 
depot ;  if  not  satisfied,  tell  the  freight  agent 
to  return  them  to  us,  and  we  will  pay  freight 
both  ways  and  refund  your  money. 

We  have  Portland  Cutters  from  $16.05  up, 
and  bob-sleds  from  $11.75  up.  Send  for  our 
new  catalogue.  We  sell  you  anything  you 
need  at  almost  factory  cost.  Cash  Supply  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  344  Lawrence  Square,  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 


--.'SJ 


If  You  Want  a  FENCE 


SEE  THAT  TWIST  Hr 


That  Is  made  from  the  best  High  Carbon  Steel  Wire. 

That  is  Heavily  Galvanized  to  prevent  rustorcorrosion, 

That  isCOILKDto  provide  for  contraction  and  expansion, 
That  is  Strong  Enough  to  turn  the  most  vicious  animal, 
That  is  Woven  Closely  to  turn  chickens  and  small  pigs, 

That  staples  to  the  posts  as  you  would  nail  a  board, 
Thateasily  adjustsitself  to  all  uneven  surfaces, 

That  is  woven  in  such  a  manner  that  compels  every  wire 
to  bear  its  portion  of  strain, 

That  you  can  Huy  Direct  from  thellrm  that  makes  it,  with 
i  Freight  Prepaid  to  your  nearest  railroad  station, 

That  you  can  examine  at  your  railroad  station  and  re¬ 
turn  if  It  displeases  you  in  any  particular, 

That  you  can  erect  and  Use  for  Thirty  Days,  and  if  unsat¬ 
isfactory  return  at  our  expense  and  get  your  money, 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  giving  full  information,  Address, 

’KITSELMAN  BROS,  Box  230  MUNCIE,  INDIANA. 


WARM  DRY  FEET 


You  can  just  as  well  have  warm,  dry  feet,  even  when  ex¬ 
posed,  as  not.  The  secret  is  in  getting  right  rubber 
wear.  Write  to-day  for  our  booklet,  which  tells  all 
about  how  we  make  the 

Buckskin  Brand 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

(.Not  made  by  a  trust.) 

They’re  all  rubber— pure,  new  rubber— the  only  thing 
that  wears.  Remember  every  10%  substitute  to  lessen 
cost  of  making  lessens  the  wear  20%.  Get  the  genuine. 
Look  for  the  Buckskin  brand  on  every  boot-leg  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  every  shoe. 

We  sell  retailers  direct  from  factory  by  catalog,  save 
traveling  and  jobbers’  profits  and  put  that  money  into 
quality.  If  you  don’t  find  the  Buckskin  brand  with  your 
dealer,  write  to  us.  Write  anyhow  for  the  book. 

To  introduce  in  any  locality,  we  make  the 
first  one  writing  us  a  special 
offer.  Write  to-day. 

BANNER  RUBBER  CO-, 

280  Bittner  Street, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 
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TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


December  24, 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


STARTING  A  FLOCK  OF  SHEEP. 

I  wish  to  build  up  a  small  flock  of  about 
20  choice  ewes.  How  shall  I  commence  in  a 
small  way?  Which  will  pay  best,  purebreds 
or  grades?  Which  is  the  best  breed  for  all 
purposes?  Are  there  many  Oxford  Downs 
kept  in  this  country?  If  so,  why  don’t  we 
see  them  advertised?  I  would  like  to  know 
the  poor  qualities  as  well  as  good  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties.  a.  n.  p. 

Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

From  the  expression  “build  up  a  flock” 
I  take  it  that  the  questioner  wants  to 
raise  a  flock  of  20  from  a  few  individuals. 
At  the  ordinary  ratio  of  increase  it  will 
take  four  or  five  years  to  get  a  flock  of 
20  from  two  or  three  females.  If  he 
should  have  an  unusually  large  number  of 
male  lambs  (which  might  easily  be  the 
case,  with  one  ram  and  a  few  ewes)  it 
might  take  longer.  If  he  proposes  to  work 
it  this  way,  I  would  advise  him  to  get 
purebreds,  not  simply  those  registered  in 
some  herd  book,  but  good  individuals,  say, 
a  ram  and  two  or  three  ewes.  If  he  knows 
nothing  of  sheep  he  would  then  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  the  business  by  the  time 
he  gets  his  flock.  Or  he  can  add  to  these 
enough  good  grades  of  the  breed  he  se¬ 
lects  to  bring  his  flock  up  at  once  to  20, 
without  a  large  investment.  Then  as  the 
flock  increases  cull  out  all  but  the  pure¬ 
breds.  It  will  cost  no  more  to  keep  the 
latter  than  the  grades,  and  he  will  take 
greater  pride  in  them.  His  best  lambs 
will  sell  for  more  as  breeders  than  for 
mutton.  One  ram  he  must  have.  It 
would  not  be  wise  to  use  the  ram  on  more 
than  his  daughters.  The  work  of  caring 
for  the  larger  flock  will  not  be  much 
greater. 

What  particular  breed  is  kept  depends 
wholly  on  his  surroundings,  and  what  the 
inquirer  intends  to  do  with  them.  It 
would  also  be  wise  to  note  what  sheep  are 
popular  in  his  section,  which  would  give  a 
convenient  outlet  for  stock  sold  as  breed¬ 
ers.  If  they  are  to  run  on  rough  pas¬ 
tures,  without  much  shelter  or  care,  the 
Delaine  Merinos  will  answer;  heavy 
shearers,  their  tight  wool  will  shed  the 
storms;  but  their  lambs  will  not  make  as 
early,  as  large,  or  as  good  mutton.  If 
he  wants  to  raise  Winter  lambs,  better  get 
the  Dorsets.  They  will  breed  early  in 
the  season,  are  good  milkers,  and  give 
a  very  good  lamb.  If  he  wants  good  wool, 
and  mutton  lambs,  and  there  is  a  fine  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  latter  right  at  his  doors,  from 
the  large  number  of  city  people  who  are 
to  be  fed  there  every  Summer,  I  would 
advise  him  to  select  the  Cheviots  or 
Shropshires.  The  former  are  a  Scotch 
sheep;  handsome,  very  hardy,  with  a  long 
staple  wool,  which  is  in  demand.  They 
make  good  mothers,  and  are  nearly  as  pro¬ 
lific  as  the  Downs.  They  being  less  nu¬ 
merous  will  cost  him  more  to  buy.  The 
Shropshires  will  stand  less  roughing  it, 
being  not  so  hardy,  hut  they  are  good 
shearers;  very  prolific;  should  with  good 
care  average  at  least  a  lamb  and  a  half 
to  the  sheep.  They  mature  early,  and  their 
lambs  make  pre-eminently  fine  mutton. 
The  very  fact  that  they  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  speaks  volumes  for  their  popularity. 

There  are  a  good  many  Oxfords  in 
this  country,  and  are  often  advertised, 
but  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  Shrop¬ 
shires  or  Hampshires.  They  are  a  beauti¬ 
ful  sheep  and  larger  than  the  Shropshires. 
Their  rather  large  head  often  causes 
trouble  at  lambing  time.  It  also  takes 
them  longer  to  develop.  To  write  in  detail 
of  all  the  good  breeds  and  their  good  and 
bad  points,  would  take  too  much  space. 

I  have  given  enough  as  to  the  most  suit¬ 
able  breeds  to  be  a  guide.  He  should 
make  up  his  mind  what  lie  wants  to  do, 
then  get  the  breed  that  best  fills  the  bill, 
and  stick  to  it.  Don’t  cross-breed,  and 
don’t  spare  money  for  a  good  ram.  For 
care  and  feed,  see  last  Summer’s  issues 
of  The  R.  N.-Y.  edward  van  alstyne. 


COSGROVE'S  HEN  NOTES. 

Keep  hens  busy  if  you  want  eggs  in 
Winter.  After  a  full  Ijreakfast  they  are 
inclined  to  congregate  in  groups  and  sit 
still  for  hours,  especially  on  cloudy  or 
stormy  days.  This  is  not  conducive  to  a 
good  egg  output,  and  to  prevent  it  I  do 
not  feed  the  warm  mash  until  noon,  giving 
them  a  light  feed  of  cracked  corn,  oats, 
barley  or  wheat.  I  prefer  mixing  two  or 
three  of  these  feeds  to  feeding  them  sepa¬ 
rately  on  alternate  days,  for  this  reason :  T 
have  noticed  that  some  of  the  hens  will 
pick  out  the  wheat  and  others  will  select 
the  corn,  each  taking  what  she  most  needs, 
I  presume;  of  course  if  the  feed  is  scanty 


they  will  fill  up  with  anything.  Corn  is 
the  great  “standby;”  whatever  dry  feed  I 
use,  corn  is  at  least  half  of  it.  I  do  not 
take  much  stock  in  the  bugbear  of  “get¬ 
ting  hens  too  fat  to  lay.”  I  feed  this  dry 
feed  in  deep  litter,  kicking  the  litter  over 
so  as  partly  to  conceal  the  feed,  and  not 
giving  as  much  as  they  want,  so  they  will 
continue  to  scratch  most  of  the  morning. 
I"  or  litter  I  use  oat  straw  unthrashed,  and 
leaves  mixed  with  it,  because  the  leaves 
hide  the  grain  better,  and  the  two  things 
together  make  the  best  litter  I  have  ever 
used.  When  it  gets  all  broken  up  and  too 
dirty  to  use,  it  goes  out  to  the  barn  and 
is  used  as  an  absorbent  back  of  the  cows. 

Making  the  Mash. — I  raised  quite  a 
lot  of  pumpkins  this  year,  and  about  three  i 
times  a  week  a  big  pot  full  is  chopped  up 
and  boiled  until  soft,  and  the  animal  meal,  | 
middlings,  cornmeal  and  bran  are  stirred 
into  it,  making  a  mash  that  is  about  one- 
third  vegetable  and  two-thirds  grain,  less 
say  one-tenth  animal  matter.  Sometimes 
I  grind  some  charcoal  and  mix  in  the 
mash,  but  usually  feed  the  charcoal  dry 
and  by  itself.  I  vary  the  mash  by  using 
small  potatoes  in  place  of  pumpkins  occa¬ 
sional!}',  but  there  .ought  never  to  be  a 
great  preponderance  of  vegetable  stuff  in 
the  feed,  and  a  glance  at  the  droppings 
board  under  the  roosts  will  show  why.  To 
the  observant  poultryman  the  appearance 
of  the  droppings  is  one  of  the  best  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  condition  of  his  fowls.  A 
lump  of  bright  green  droppings  indicates 
that  some  hen  has  canker  or  “vent  gleet.” 
and  the  fowls  in  that  coop  must  be  looked 
over  and  the  sick  one  taken  out  and  doc¬ 
tored  or  killed  and  buried.  If  the  drop¬ 
pings  are  too  soft  feed  less  mash  and  more 
dry  feed,  or  less  animal  meal  and  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  mash.  With  the  best  care 
hens  will  die  occasionally  of  “heart  failure” 
or  no  apparent  cause,  and  every  poultry-  ' 
man  expects  to  lose  a  certain  per  cent  in 
that  way.  1  think  it  speaks  well  for  the 
condition  of  my  flock  to  be  able  to  say 
that  with  over  .too  head  I  have  not  found  a 
dead  hen  in  any  of  my  coops  or  yards  in 
five  or  six  months;  that  is  to  say,  dead 
from  natural  causes.  Two  were  killed  by 
some  animal,  and  two  young  fowls  smoth¬ 
ered  in  a  small  coop.  geo.  a.  cosgrove. 

Connecticut. _ 

TEACHING  A  HORSE  TO  TROT. 

I  Tow  do  you  teach  a  horse  to  trot,  pro¬ 
vided  he  has  Hie  blood  and  should  go  well  if 
properly  trained?  Mine  wants  to  single-foot 
all  the  time.  u  (,  8 

Ilarrisville,  W.  Va. 

You  have  a  slow  saddle  gait,  and  this 
class  of  horses  does  not  take  to  the  trot- 
ting  gait  readily.  You  can  try  crossing 
Ihe  hopples  and  weighting  heavily  in 
front;  if  he  does  not  take  to  the  trot- 
ting  gait  after  a  time  use  the  hopples  ! 
straight  and  weight  for  a  pace.  It  might 
be  that  after  a  long  time  he  would  strike  a 
pace  and  go  fast.  m.  d.  w. 


I  have  a  cow  that  gave  over  ."00  pounds  of  ; 
butter  last  year  and  the  year  before  (grade 
Jersey).  I  know  the  common  farmers  do 
not  have  many  such  cows.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  farmers  will  keep  cows  that  bring 
I  hem  in  less  than  200  pounds  per  year,  but 
then  I’ve  tried  hard  to  get  the  same  men 
to  take  The  It.  N.-Y.;  they  say  they  haven't 
time  to  read  it.  c.  m.  g. 

Massachusetts. 


NOW  READY  FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 

50  Reg.  Chester  White  and 
25  Reg.  Poland  China  Pigs, 

Eight,  weeks  to  eight  months  old,  including  Young 
Boars  ready  for  service  and  Sows  bred.  Also  three 
litters  Keg.  Scotch  Collie  Pups.  Send  two-cent 
stamp  for  catalogue.  Come  and  see  our  stock  and 
make  your  selections. 

EDWARD  WALTER,  West  Chester,  Pa, 


nrjuii  yA  ■  i nr  on  hkn«  and  chicks 
LLHin  III  LI  UU  tit-page  book  FREE. 

D.  J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  It.  I. 


DR.  DAVID 
R0  B  E  RTS 


Qffers  these  B< )OKS  pppp 

No.  l. — Abortion  in  Cows. 

No.  2. — Barken  Cows. 

No.  3. — Rktainko  Afterbirth. 

No.  4. — Scours  in  Calvkh. 

No.  5. — How  to  Mark  Your  OWN 
STOCK-FOOD  at  Homk. 

DK.  DAVID  KOBKRT8,  431  Grand  Avenue, 
WaukkshA,  Wih. 


ANGORA  BUCKS 

of  Exile,  JOHN  L. 


FOR  SALE.  Thorough, 
bred  Sons  of  Godfrey 
LEWIS.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


ANGORA  GOATS. 

27  Registered  Bucks. 

200  Does.  Some  Kids. 

POULTRY  and  FOX  TERRIERS 

(FOlt  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT.) 
Catalogue  free.  Established  1888. 

Elm  Poultry  Yards,  Box  Y,  Hartford,  Conn, 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
It.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  s. 


Breeders’  Directory 


GEDNEY  FAH.M 

L.  E,  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  Forfarshire  out  of  Goi.dev  Stream  8t.h 
born  Feb  22.1001,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

A  few  choice  hull  Calves  for  sale  hv  GOLDEN 
STREAMER  and  GOLDEN  FERN  S  LAD  out  of  im¬ 
ported  cows. 

Speciai.TV— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp  CHESTER  WHITES  and  REKKSHIKE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINOHCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES 

SW  Correspondence  solicited 
GEDNEY  FARM,  White  Plains,  N.  V. 


STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

A  Christmas  Gift  for  All. 

Until  January  1, 1905,  I  will  cut  ALL  regular  prices 
on  all  registered  Holstein  btock, 50  percent.  This 
will  enableyou  to  make  a  Christmas  present  that  wi  I 
double  in  value  by  another  Now  Year,  and  will  con 
tinuo  to  double  In  value  for  years  to  come  Circulars 
senton  application 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON .  Dept,.  D.,  Cortland.  N  Y 


Holsfein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

1  From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  Co..  N.Y. 


HOLSTEINS. 

High-Class  Advanced  Registry  Stock  only.  Best 
butter  families.  Stock  for  Sale. 

WOODSIDE  FARM, 

Princeton,  Worcester  Co.,  Massachusetts. 
JOHN  B.MARCOU. 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS 


from  3  to  18  months  old  A 
few  choice  young  Cows; 
Improved  Chester  Whites  of  all  ages  Prices  right. 
CHAKLKS  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N  Y. 


SQUABS  PAY 

Easier,  need  attention  only  part  of 
time,  bring  big  prices.  Raised  i  n  one 
month.  Money-makers  for  poultry- 
men,  farmers, women.  Send  for  FREE 
BOOKLET  and  learn  this  rich  home 
industry.  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB 
CO.,  289  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Horse  Sick? 


We  ask  only  for  an 
opportunity  to  con¬ 
vince  you  with¬ 
out  your  risking 


"“hST*  BLATCHFORD’S  OLD  ENGLISH 

TniilP  will  cure  indigestion,  constipation  worms, 
I  Uniu  fevers,  colds,  and  all  the  ordinary  ailments 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  Complete  list  of 
ingredients  on  every  package  "  "  know  that,  this 
is  a  truly  superior  restorative.  Our  customers  are 
more  than  pleased  and  we  wish  every  practical  farmer 
would  judge  for  himself  its  appearance,  weight  and 
smell.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  free  sample, 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  and  testimonials, 
li  LATCH  FORD’S  CALF  MEAT,  FACTORY, 
Dept.  52,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

(Established  at  Leicester,  Eng.  in  1800  ) 


HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALVES.  Scotch  Collies,  Spayed 
I  *  Females.  SILAS  DECKER.  South  Montrose,  Pa. 


“QUALITY.” 

Registered  Jersey  Calves  and  Yearling  Heifers, 
bred  right,  raised  right,  and  for  sale  right.  Ask  for 
pedigrees,  and  for  prices  delivered  at  your  station 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  E  W.  Mosher,  Aurora. N  Y 


YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  A  GRADE 

when  1  will  sell  you  a  registered  JERSEY  HULL, 
best  dairy  stock;  ready  for  service:  at  farmer’s  price. 
R.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


CHOICE  YEARLINC  JERSEY  BULL 


(registered),  dam  sister  to  Maqullla  s  Violet31  lbs  lor. 
butter”  days;  also  few  grand  yearling  heifers,  due  t  > 
freshen  late  winter.  A.  F.  PEIRCE,  Winchester,  N  H 


mREG.  JERSEY  HULLS,  one  month  to  18 
months  old.  Photograph  of  each. 

WM  M  B1GHAM  8  SONS,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Berkshire  and  C.  White  Pigs,  Serviceable  Berkshire 
Boars,  Collie  Pups,  White  Holland  Turkeys  and 
Barred  Hock  Chickens  Stock  guaranteed  purebred 
Prices  away  down.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa 


CHESTER  WHITES 

>  I  ,  Both  O.  L  C.  and  Todd  strains 

Standard  bred  pigs 

/  (MMMN  ,,/4 


-  wi 


Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.  M.  L. 
Bowersox,R.3 ;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 


8  wks.  to  G  mos .  mated  not  akin 
service  Boars,  Bred  sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 


HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildpun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BERKSHIRES 

Of  the  HIGHEST  BREEDING  at  reasonable 
prices  WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg, Pa 


Springbank  Berkshires. 

1  have  some  grand  11  months  old  Service  Boars 
Some  Spring  Gilts  and  Boars,  and  some  Yearling 
Sows;  will  breed  them  for  Spring  litters.  All  Urst 
class  individuals. 

J  E.  WATSON.  Proprietor.  Marblcdale,  Conn. 


CHESHIRES 

Pigs  of  individual  merit  and  from  the  best  families 
E.  S.  HILL.  Freeville, N  V 


— Y oung  Boars, 
Sows  and  3-month 


Good  Feeders.  Very  Hardy. 

THE  JERSEY  RED 
SOWS  and  PIGS. 

The  FREE  Catalogue  Explains. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


JERSEYS! 


Combination  and 
Golden  Lad.  For 
sale  11  cows.  10  heif¬ 
ers.  and  25  hulls. 


WHITE  SPRINGS  FARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  hv  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG. 
No  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD.  No.  6310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor's  Lassie.  Ini]).  Deanlo 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, -etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested. .  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  choicest  of  Bull  and  Heifer 
t  alvcs  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS, 

If  ordered  at  once  In  Cockerels,  Pullets  ami 
Hens.  We  have  ».  C.  and  R  C.  Brown.  Bf  and  White 
Leg  White,  Bf  &  Brd.  P.  Rocks.  White.  Bf  Silver  & 
Gold  Wynd.,ButT  Orpingtons,  K.  I.  Reds,  Minorcas, 
Brihmas,  Cochins,  Pit  Games,  and  allot  her  breeds. 
M r  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Carpenter,  Ohio. 


PUCCUIQE  DIPQ  FOR  SALE- From  First  Prize 
bllLOninL  I  lUuHerd  at  St.  Louis  Exposition 
and  New  York  State  Fair.  8.  G. OTIS, Sherwood, N  Y, 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES  Kt' 

hog  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  Imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


Registered  shropshires  of  choicest  breeding 
Vforsale.  Large  and  well-built  yearling  Rams;  also 
choice  large  March  Ram  Lambs.  Cheap  for  quality. 
NUTWOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D  ,  No.  4,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

August  and  September  farrow  Two  Brood  Sows; 
regl-tered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Farmer’s 
p.ices  F  J  SCHWARTZ.  East  Phtirsalia.N.  Y. 


OUK  LARGE  ENGLISH  long  and  broad,  always 
mellow  and  marketable,  the  business  type, 
Service  Boars,  Fall  Pigs,  Gilts  bred  for  Spring 
farrow.  Penna  Berkshire  Co,.  Fannettsburg,  Pa. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 

New  Rochelle  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  of  high  class  Single  Comb  Pure 
White  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  side  at  al  1  times  Largest  poultry  plant 
In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Agents  Cyphers 
Incubators,  Brooders,  etc  Correspondence  invited. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

won  two  first  premiums  at  New  York  State  Fair.  1904. 
Trios,  15;  Eggs.  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 
ZIMMER  BROS  ,  R  D  41,  Weedsport.  N  Y. 


WUITC  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS,  Dus 

■W  111  1  E  ton  strain,  purebred,  farm  raised,  $1  to 
to  $1.50  each..  Grand  View  Farm.  Stan  ford  ville,  N.Y' 


DDCn  CAR  EftftQ  —Our  Barred  Rocks  lay 256 to 
oncu  run  CUUdi  278  eggs  a  year.  Pricelist 
xv  th  facts  about  better  methods  in  Breeding,  Hatch¬ 
ing  and  Feeding  free.  E.  GRUNDY.  Morrisonville,  Ill 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  JACKS  and  JENNETS  I  ever 
owned.  Some  special  bargains.  Address, 

BAKER’S  JACK  FARM, 

Box  1,  Lawrence,  Ind. 


SHETLAND  PONIES. 


Disposal  sale  of  70  head 
of  high  grade  Shetlands. 
Catalogue  and  price  list  just  published.  Address, 
THOMSON  PONY  FARM,  Toledo.  Ohio, 


HIGH  CLASS 


PERCHKRON  AND  FRENCH 
Coach  Stallions  Scotch  Collie 
Pups.  E. 8.  AKIN. Auburn.  N.Y. 


Var’s  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free  J  A.  BERGEY,  Box  8, Telford, Pa, 


COLLIE  PUPS. 

I  am  a  farmer  and  raise  COLLIES  for  farm  n»e. 
Unsurpassed  In  breeding  and  excellence.  I  guarantee 
satisfaction.  P.  L.  SAVAGE,  Marcellus,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE 

tration. 


—Purebred  SCOTCH  COLLIE  PUPS 
from  driving  stock;  eligible  to  regis- 
Prices  moderate.  W rite  promptly. 

W.  W  CHENEY.  Maniius,  N  Y. 


$69  Holstein-Friesian  Bull  $60 

BERYL  WAYNE’S  SON  No.  3,  Born  February  20,  1904. 

Sired  by  Beryl  Wayne’s  Son.  whose  dam  has  an  official  record  of  27%  pounds,  and  his  sire’s  two  nearest 
dams,  official  seven  day  butter  records  averaging  over  24  pounds  each.  This  Bull  is  aline  one,  and  Is 
certainly  a  rare  bargain  at  the  price  we  name.  The  first  order  at  *69  takes  him. 

BKOOK.SIDE  HERD.  The  Stevens  Brothers-Hastlngs  Company,  Lacona,  New  York. 
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FEEDING  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 
Trouble  With  Cow's  Udder. 

What  is  the  matter  with  my  cow,  and  what 
can  I  do  for  her?  She  is  a  good  cow  about 
eight  years  old  and  will  soon  be  fresh.  When 
she  commenced  to  go  dry  a  small  bunch  came 
in  her  right  hind  teat,  which  soon  disap¬ 
peared.  After  that  until  she  was  dry,  I 
could  only  get  the  milk  very  slowly,  and  by 
pressing  very  hard,  until  sometimes  she  would 
kick.  Her  milk  was  good  until  the  last,  not 
at  all  gargety.  Do  you  think  when  she 
comes  in  she  will  lose  that  teat?  Is  there  a 
remedy  for  this  trouble?  G.  e.  x. 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tenn. 

A  good  many  of  these  troubles  are 
caused  by  improper  feeding;  that  is,  too 
much  grain  or  a  one-sided  ration  when 
the  cow  is  going  dry.  Some  men  feed 
the  same  amount  of  grain  right  straight 
along  without  any  regard  as  to  how  the 
cow  is  doing,  and  when  going  dry  she 
can't  handle  it.  Many  stables  have  no 
partitions  between  the  cows,  and  one  ly¬ 
ing  down  is  crowded  over  upon  a  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  steps  upon  her  teats,  and  trouble 
ensues.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  latter 
may  have  been  your  trouble,  and  she 
may  be  all  right  after  coming  fresh.  Tf 
she  milks  very  hard,  try  putting  a  hard 
wood  or  hard  rubber  plug  in  for  a  day  or 
two,  keeping  it  in  from  milking  to  milk¬ 
ing.  Have  this  plug  absolutely  clean,  and 
enlarged  at  the  bottom  so  as  not  to  slip 
clear  into  the  teat. 

A  Connecticut  Ration. 

My  roughage  is  silage  and  millet.  To  a 
fresh  cow  I  am  feeding  about  four  quarts 
bran  and  two  of  cotton  seed;  the  others  half 
as  much.  The  product  desired  is  butter.  Can 
you  suggest  a  better  ration?  Soon  the 
roughage  will  be  all  mixed  hay.  What  grain 
ration  then?  e.  s.  n. 

Connecticut. 

The  ration  you  are  now  feeding  is  a 
well-balanced  one,  and  will  analyze  about 
as  follows,  assuming  you  are  feeding  30 
pounds  of  silage  and  14  pounds  millet 
hay : 

Carbo- 

I’rotein.  hydrates.  Fat. 


30  His.  silage  . 

.30 

4.33 

.18 

14  lbs.  millet  . 

.03 

6.40 

.14 

3  lbs.  bran  . 

,38 

1.20 

.12 

3  llis.  col  ton-seed  meal. 

1.10 

.02 

.28 

Total  . 

12.44 

.72 

You  will  find  it  hard  work  to  get  one 
as  well  balanced  that  requires  so  little 
purchased  grain  as  this  one.  Six  pounds 
daily  and  at  retail  on  lit  not  to  cost  over 
eight  cents  per  day.  When  silage  and  mil¬ 
let  are  gone  and  you  have  hay  alone  for 
roughage  the  same  grain  ration  will  hard¬ 
ly  work,  provided  it  is  good  early-cut 
hay,  as  you  would  have  an  excess  of  pro¬ 
tein  and  not  enough  carbohydrates.  By 
taking  off  two  pounds  of  cotton  seed-  and 
replacing  it  with  three  pounds  of  gluten 
feed  or  corn  distillers’  grains  it  will  be 
a  fairly  well-balanced  ration  ;  thus  : 


20  lbs.  good  bay . 

I’roteln. 

.  1.18 

Carbo¬ 

hydrates. 

0.18 

Fat 

.24 

3  llis.  gluten  feed  . . . 

.  .71 

1.54 

.08 

3  lbs.  wheat  bran... 

..  .38 

1.20 

.12 

1  II).  cotton-seed  meal. 

.  .40 

.20 

.00 

Total  . 

!  1; 
\fi 

12.12 

.53 

Ration  for  Work  Horses. 

Did  I  not  see  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
It.  X.-Y.  that  100  pounds  bran,  100  cornmeal, 
and  100  of  gluten,  mixed  together,  was  a 
good  feed  in  place  of  oats  for  working  horses? 
If  the  above  is  not  correct  kindly  tell  me 
what  would  be  a  good  substitute  for  oats, 
cost  considered,  and  quantity  to  feed  in 
quarts  per  day  with  Timothy  hay.  Horses 
are  10  and  14  years  old,  weight,  1,100 
pounds.  w.  H.  s. 

Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Equal  parts  of  the  bran,  cornmeal  and 
gluten  feed  would  make  a  very  good  ra¬ 
tion  for  working  horses,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  our  horses  to  take  kindly 
to  gluten  feed,  and  in  place  of  cornmeal 
we  much  prefer  hominy  feed,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter  and  cheaper.  Oats  are  now  about  the 
same  price  or  a  little  cheaper  than  corn¬ 
meal,  and  we  should  prefer  to  feed  them 
for  a  part  of  the  ration,  at  least  when 
prices  were  alike.  Oats  are  certainly  the 
horse  food,  especially  for  driving  horses, 
but  for  work  they  will  not  keep  a  horse  in 
as  good  condition  as  when  used  with 
bran  and  meal.  A  good  ration  for  work¬ 
ing  horses  we  have  found  to  be  equal 


parts  by  measure  (not  weight)  of  coarse 
bran,  hominy  and  oats.  For  the  size 
horses  you  mention  say  a  heaping  quart 
measure  of  each  three  times  a  day. 
This  will  make  a  total  feed  of  about 
12  quarts  of  grain  a  day,  and  will  weigh 
12  to  13  pounds.  A  good  mixture,  if  you 
drop  oats  out,  is  one-third  bran  and  two- 
thirds  hominy  or  cornmeal.  •  Horses  fed 
either  of  these  rations  will  keep  in  good 
rig,  stand  hard  work,  and  have  little 
likelihood  of  colic  trouble.  I  have  in 
mind  now  two  farmers  whose  horses  al¬ 
ways  look  well  that  are  fed  on  hominy 
alone  year  in  and  year  out,  but  I  should 
expect  trouble,  especially  in  Summer,  if  I 
fed  hominy  alone. 

Butter  Does  Not  Come. 

What  is  the  matter  with  cream  when  the 
butter  will  not  come?  I  have  been  having 
trouble  about  butter.  We  get  our  cream  at 
00  degrees  and  it  will  look  like  whipped 
cream  after  being  churned  15  minutes,  and  it 
would  stay  that  way  if  I  churned  a  week.  I 
feed  three  pounds  meal  and  1  Vi  pound 
bran,  some  turnips  and  Hungarian  for  hay. 
This  difficulty  began  about  three  weeks  ago. 
The  cow  is  half  Jersey.  She  dropped  her 
calf  in  April.  g.  s. 

Eastondale,  Mass. 

The  cow  is  getting  so  far  along  in 
milk;  that  is,  I  think  the  trouble  is  be¬ 
cause  she  is  getting  to  be  a  stripper.  Drop 
out  the  turnips  for  a  while  and  give  her 
two  to  four  ounces  of  salt  daily  mixed 
with  the  grain  and  see  if  this  corrects  the 
trouble.  If  this  doesn’t  cure,  better  get 
some  cream  from  a  fresher  cow  to  add 
with  yours.  Does  your  cream  Jook  right 
before  churning?  Sometimes  cream  that 
is  not  properly  ripened  will  not  look  right 
and  will  not  churn  well.  I  do  not  think 
this  your  trouble,  but  if  so  my  advice 
would  be  to  clean  up  everything  from 
the  cow  to  the  churn.  H.  G.  MANCHESTER. 

ORIGIN  AND  USE  OF  GREAT  DANE 
DOGS. 

Where  was  the  breed  of  Great  Dane  dogs 
originated,  and  what  are  they  used  for? 

Lake  Grove,  X.  Y.  ,r.  a.  h. 


The  origin  of  all  the  older  breeds  of 
dogs  is  unknown,  though  tncrc  is  more  or 
less  data  for  speculation  thereon.  Yet 
their  existence  is  traceable  back  for 
greater  or  shorter  periods.  For  instance, 
while  the  Boston  terrier  originated  less 
than  a  decade  ago,  the  greyhound  was  the 
favorite  dog  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
The  Great  Dane  was  in  existence,  under 
such  various  names  as  boar  hound,  Dan¬ 
ish  hound,  Ulmer  dog,  etc.,  centuries  ago 
in  Sicily,  Spain,  Denmark  and  Germany, 
as  is  attested  by  paintings  of  those  times. 
Enthusiastic  admirers  find  a  fair  likeness 
of  a  Great  Dane  head  on  a  Greek  coin  of 
the  IV.  century,  B.  C.,  and  accordingly 
extend  the  breed’s  history  several  hundred 
canine  generations  back.  The  Germans 
adopted  the  breed,  and  are  entitled  to  all 
the  credit  for  relieving  it  of  an  abundance 
of  names,  improving  and  establishing  the 
type,  and  giving  to  the  dog-loving  world 
the  most  majestic  of  the  canine  race,  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  the  English  name 
(Great  Dane)  for  Deutsch  dogge  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer.  The  breed  was  originally  used 
for  hunting  the  wild  boar,  elk,  etc.,  and 
as  companion  and  guard  for  foresters  and 
game  wardens.  Very  equable  in  tempera¬ 
ment,  affectionate  in  disposition,  coura¬ 
geous  without  being  savage,  possessed  of 
greater  strength  than  any  other  breed,  the 
chief  value  of  the  great  Dane  is  found  in 
him  as  a  companion  and  guard. 


.DEATH  TO  HEAVES 


HKWTON'8  He»»e,  Cough,  Dto- 
temper  mod  Indigestion  Caret 

A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
f  throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommendt  $1.00  per 
can.  bealers.  Mail  or  Kx.  paid. 
The  Newton  Remedy  (Jo., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


A  Lady  euu  hold  him. 


ofthe  BEERY  BIT 
TOUR  O ITS  IN  ONE 

Cures  Kleken,  ltunawayn,  fullers. 
Shyers,  ele.  Send  for  lilt  On  Ten 
Day*’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  uxiug  it. 

Prof.  liecry,  ITeusant  11111,  Ohio. 


ICE 


CUTTING 


is  easy 
with 

1M> l&SI'II  All  Steel,  Double- 
Row  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  and 
cuts  two  rows  at  a  time  ;  cuts  any  size  cake 
and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  for  itself  in 
two  days.  No  fanner,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  atlord  to 
be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

John  l>orach&8on«.  22  6  Well*  8t.,Mil  wuukee.W  in. 


When  you  get  ready  to  buy  a 
hand  separator  you  should 
take  time  enough  to  look 
about  you  and  see  what  is 
best  suited  to  your  use. 

The  Omega 

SEPARATOR 

has  more  advantages  to  offer  you 
than  any  machine  on  the  market, 
principally  in  the  simplicity  of  con¬ 
struction,  ease  of  operation,  ease 
of  cleaning  and  perfect  skimming. 
These  things,  coupled  with  its  great 
durability  and  special  features  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  giveita 
position  of  absolute  supremacy. 

The  whole  story  is  told  in 
our  book,  Milk  Returns, 
which  we  mailfree  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  a  copy  at 
once.  We  want  a  good,  ac¬ 
tive  agent  in  each  locality. 
Special  offers  to  experi¬ 
enced  Separator  salesmen. 
The 

Omega  Separator 
Company, 

36  Concord  Street, 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Department  S( 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


A  Boon  to 
Farmers’  Wives 


ii 


A 


•  A 


CHAIN-HANGING 

CATTLE  STANCHION 

The  Most  Practical 
CATTLE  FASTENER 
over  invented. 
Manufactured  and  for 
sale  by 

O.  II.  ROBERTSON, 
Forestville,  Conn. 


Why  not  save  half  the  standing— 
lifting— washing?  Make  your  dairy 
work  twice  as  easy— twice  as  proflt- 
I  able.  Our  friends  call  the  Tubular  I 
Cream  Separator  the  “Easy  Way.” 
Try  it.  Catalog  J-153  describes  it. 


The  Sharpies  Co 
Chicago,  ill. 


P.  M.  Sharpies 
Wsst  Chaster.  Pa. 


Excelsior  Swing  Stanchion. 

Warranted  the  best.  30  Hays  Trial. 
Can  bo  returned  at  our  expense 
If  not  satisfactory. 

The  Wasson  Stanchion  Co., 
Box  GO.  CUBA,  NEW  YORK. 


CHAIN 

HANGING 


STANCHION 


WARRINER’S 

HOLDS  THE 
ANIMALS  AS 
FIRMLY 
AS  RIGID 
STANCHIONS. 


SV.  B.  CRUMB,  78  Main  St.,  Forest  ville,  Conn 


IT  MAKES  EGGS 


Green  bone  Is  the  greatest  egg  producer 

Get  a"'  MANN’S 

Laciest  Model  Bone  Cutter 
On  10  Pay.'  Free  Trial. 

No  money  asked  for  until  you  prove  our 
guaranty  that  Minin’*  Latent  will  cut 
all  kinds  of  bone  easier,  faster  and  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  any  other.  If  not,  send  it 
back  at  otir  expense.  Isn’t  that  better  for 
you  than  to  pay  cash  in  advance  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  you  never  tried?  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Btu15  .MILFORD, MASS. 


$  I  0-80  For 
I  200  Ec 

INCUBATOR 


Perfect  In  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


iRIPPLEYS  COOKERS 

v  Recommended  and  used  by 
|Wls.,  Iowa,  Georgia  and 
|  New  Mexico  State  Ex  per  1- 
I  ment  Stations.  Made  of 
I  Ca at  Iron  and  Honvy  Steel. 
I  Last  for  years.  Hun  dairy 
I  separators,  cook  feed,  heat 
I  hog  and  poultry  houses,  eto. 
I  Heat  water  In  tanks  or  cook 
I  feed  260  feet  away.  Llttlo 
j  fuel  uoeded;  burns  coal, 
I  coke,  wood.  Safe  at*  a  stove. 
I  No  flues  to  rust  or  leak  or 
r  fill  with  soot.  Goneratcs  steam  in  twenty  minutes.  Bolls  a  barrel 
of  water  In  26  minutes.  Wo  manufacture  tho  largest  line  of 
OOokors  In  Amerioa.  Cooker  and  Breeders*  Supply  catalog  free. 
Rlppley  Hdw.  Co.  Mfrs.,  Box  223,  Grafton,  Ilia 
Eastern  Agents:  Johnson  &  Stokes  and  llenry  F.  Mitchell  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply 
Company,  New  fork  City. 


COOK  YOUR  FEED  and  SAVE 
Half  the  Cost— with  the 

PROFIT  FARM  BOILER 

With  Dumping  Caldron.  Empties  its 
kettle  in  one  minute.  The  simplest 
and  best  arrangement  for  cooking 
food  for  stock.  Also  make  Dairy  .nd 

Laundry  Stove.,  Water  and  Steam 
Jacket  Kettle*,  Hog  Scaldera,  Cal¬ 
drons,  eto.  •?*  Send  for  circulars. 
1).  It.  SLEEKY  &  00..  Batavia.  Ill. 


POULTRY* 


OQQQQQQQO 


We 


keep  ev-i 

_  _  _ _ _  'ything  in  the , 

POULTRY  LINE-Fencing,  Feed, Incu-J 
,bators.  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything— 3 
I  it’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you} 
(Our  Illustrated  .Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the( 
tasking — it's  worth  having.  ^ 

Excelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co.,< 

( Dept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City.  < 

QOQQQQQOOQQQQOQOOOQQOQQQQ< 


2?  ORMAS 


Incubators 
&  Brooders 


Low 


In  price.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

BANTA  MFG.  C0„  LIGONIER,  INDIANA.  FrasCatilog 


STRICTLY 
^AUTOMATIC 
THROUGHOUT 


Standard  Cyphers  Incubators 

are  guaranteed  to  hatch  more  and  healthier  chicks  with  less  oil  and 
less  attention  In  your  hands  than  any  other,  or  your  money  back.  Ab¬ 
solutely  automatic  and  self-regulating.  Used  and  endorsed  by  42  Gov¬ 
ernment  Experiment  Stations  and  by  America’s  foremost  poultrymen. 
<  'omplete  Catalogue  and  Poultry  Guide,  212  pages  (8x11.)  more  than  500 
-—illustrations.  FREE,  if  you  send  addresses  of  two  neighbors  who  keep 
good  poultry  and  mention  this  paper.  Address  nearest  office. 

■CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO  o _ Kan«n»  City  or  San  Francisco. 


SAVE  YOUR  HORSE 


''’ttSWBX.VC 


It  is  possible  to  save  your  horse 
from  the  disastrous  effects  of  Spav¬ 
ins,  Ringbones,  Splints,  Curbs  and 
all  forms  of  lameness,  by  using 


Olena,  Ill.,  January  6,  1001. 

I*r.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Enoshurg,  Palin,  Vt. 

Dear  Sirs:  Will  you  kindly  lend  mo  a  copy  of 
your  "Treatise  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases,”  alBo 
advise  me  i  f  your  KENDAI.I/S  SPAVIN  CURB  will 
euro  Hoof  Bound  on  a  horse's  foot.  I  know  your 
Spavin  Curt  is  worth  it*  weight  i  n  <jold- 

Very  truly  yours.  J.  P.  LONG. 


Kendall’s 

Spavin 

Cure 


Roxana,  Ala.,  February  1, 1904. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Enosbur?  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  ine  a  copy  of  your  “Trea- 
Mho  on  tho  Horse  and  his  Diseases.”  I  have  uet*i 
Kendall*  e  Spavin  Cure  for  liyht  or  ten  y-  are  and 
find  It  to  bo  an  excellent  liniment  for  both  man  and 
boast,  and  will  always  uso  it  whenever  possible  to  get 
It.  Veiy  truly  yours,  L.  B.  HAYS. 


Price  $1;  six  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure,  also  a  ‘‘Treatise  on  the  Horse 
and  his  Diseases, ’’  book  free,  or  address 

.  DR.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt.. 
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1905  CALENDARS 


ai 

which  are  furnished  Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee,  and  Plano  dealers  for  use  of  the  farmers  of  America  are  VERITABLE  WORKS  OF  ART.  They 
are  from  original  paintings  by  famous  artists  and  beautifully  lithographed  in  ten  color  printings.  Each  calendar  is  a  gem,  14x21  inches  in  size,  and  they  will 
undoubtedly  be  prized  by  farmers  who  receive  them.  They  are  obtainable  only  from  dealers  who  represent  the  International  lines  of  harvesting  machines. 

*$.  The  Champion.  Veering,  McCormick.  Milwaukee,  and  Plano  catalogues  for  1905.  which  are  now  on  the  press,  are  equally  artistic  and  effective. 


A  Merry*  Christmans  and 


New 


Year 
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$1  PER  YEAR. 


THE  MULCH  METHOD  IN  APPLE  CULTURE. 

An  Account  of  Its  Starting. 

CHANGING  CONDITIONS.— A  few  years  ago 
many  of  the  apple  orchards  of  this  State  were  in  sod, 
and  were  largely  non-productive,  or  only  moderately  so. 
Following  this  period  there  has  been  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment,  apparently  caused  largely  by  the  breaking  up  of 
the  sod,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  together 
with  thorough  spraying.  At  the  present  time  many  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  growers  practice  thor¬ 
ough  tillage  early  in  the  season,  followed  the  latter  part 
of  July  or  early  in  August  by  seeding  the  land  to  a 
suitable  cover  crop,  the  legumes  usually  being  preferred. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  give  the  orchard  the  care  required 
by  such  treatment  on  account  of  the  length  of  time  and 
amount  of  labor  required  to  perform  the  work.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  on  those  farms  producing  in  addition 
to  the  apple  crop  large  quantities  of  hay  and 
grain.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  several 
crops  require  attention  at  the  same  time,  and 
while  one  is  being  cared  for  the  others  suffer. 

'1'he  labor  problem  is  also  becoming  more 
serious  each  year.  The  price  of  farm  help 
is  steadily  rising,  while  desirable  employees 
appear  to  be  on  the  decrease.  The  amount 
offered  for  the  apple  crop  is  sometimes  so  low 
that  after  paying  the  heavy  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  the  care  of  the  orchard,  picking 
and  marketing  the  fruit,  etc.,  there  is  little  if 
anything  left  for  the  owner,  and  in  some  cases 
the  fruit  is  grown  and  sold  at  a  loss. 

LOWERING  EXPENSES.— These  condi¬ 
tions  have  directed  inquiry  along  the  line  of 
growing  the  fruit  at  less  expense.  It  is  true 
that  sod  treatment  is  cheaper  than  tillage,  but 
the  sod  treatment  of  the  past  was  usually 
not  successful.  A  few  men,  however,  have 
been  carrying  on  a  sod  treatment  that  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  old  method,  the  only  one 
with  which  some  of  us  are  familiar.  One 
of  these  men  in  Onondaga  County  has  already 
been  heard  from,  and  is  well  known  to  many 
of  the  readers  of  The  R.  N.-Y.,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  vigorous  advocacy  of  the  sod 
system,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  past  10  years  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair 
he  has  competed  seven  times  for  best  collec¬ 
tion  of  10  varieties,  winning  first  prize  six 
times  and  second  prize  once.  In  1903  he  ex¬ 
hibited  20  plates,  receiving  20  prizes.  In 
1904  he  received  25  prizes  on  30  plates. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  reason  for  making 
a  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  such 
fine  prize-winning  fruit  is  grown. 

SETTING  IN  TIMBER.— During  the  past 
year  the  writer  has  visited  Grant  G.  Ditchings,  whose 
farm  is  located  about  10  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  and 
has  watched  his  methods.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  de¬ 
scribe  briefly  one  of  his  newly  set  orchards.  It  is  located 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Onondaga  Valley,  on  a 
moderately  steep  hillside,  which  in  1902  was  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  During  the  Winter 
of  1902-’03  the  trees  were  cut  and  the  brush  burned.  In 
the  Spring  the  land  was  marked  off  into  rows,  and  two- 
vear-old  apple  trees  were  set  among  the  stumps,  which 
had  not  been  removed.  The  rows  of  trees  were  fairly 
straight,  but  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  vary  the 
distance  between  the  trees  in  the  row  to  dodge  a  stump 
or  to  jump  a  sink  hole.  Some  of  these  trees  were  rather 
low-headed  when  purchased.  Others,  however,  were  too 
tall,  and  the  entire  top  was  removed,  a  new  head  being 
formed  from  buds  below.  Most  of  the  trunks  were  from 
one  foot  to  20  inches  high.  The  same  Spring  the  trees 
were  set  the  land  was  seeded  down  with  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  Kentucky  Blue  grass,  A  good 


stand  was  secured,  and  by  the  time  the  underbrush  has 
decayed  there  should  be  a  first-class  sod.  Fig.  429  gives 
some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  this  orchard  on  May  10, 
1904.  It  certainly  looked  like  a  tough  proposition,  and 
those  trees  appeared  out  of  place  among  the  stumps 
and  second-growth  underbrush,  berry  bushes,  etc.,  which 
had  sprung  up.  But  the  trees  were  all  alive,  and  the 
color  of  the  foliage  was  perfect. 

TREATMENT  OF  TREES. — To  protect  the  trees 
against  mice  or  rabbits  strips  of  wire  netting  about  a 
foot  high  and  wide  enough  to  encircle  the  trunk  were 
placed  in  position,  requiring  no  further  attention  for 
several  years,  or  until  too  small  for  the  trunks,  at  which 
time  they  are  replaced  by  larger  strips.  In  'the  Fall  of 
1903  the  underbrush  was  cut,  the  operation  being  re¬ 
peated  the  Fall  of  1904.  The  trees  passed  tlie  severe 
Winter  of  1903  and  1904  without  injury,  making  a  most 
satisfactory  growth  the  ensuing  season.  Fig.  430  shows 


the  condition  of  the  orchard  at  the  close  of  the  second 
season’s  growth  (photograph  taken  September  30,  1904). 
A  close  view  of  one  of  these  trees  is  given  in  Fig.  432, 
showing  the  new  growth  of  from  18  to  24  inches. 

LI  1  ILE  PRUNING  DONE. — One  of  the  features  of 
Mr.  Hitchings’s  system  is  the  slight  amount  of  pruning 
done.  None  of  these  trees  has  been  pruned  since  they 
were  set.  Seldom  is  the  knife  or  saw  used,  and  then 
only  to  remove  branches  tending  to  cross  each  other,  or 
to  remove  smaller  ones  where  crowded.  Branches  are 
not  cut  hack  unless  to  retain  the  symmetry  of  the  tree. 
Judging  a  two-year’s  development,  the  growth  in  this 
orchard  was  nearly  perfect.  An  examination  of  some  of 
the  trees  showed  plump  fruit  buds,  while  there  were 
abundant  indications  of  formation  of  fruit  spurs  that 
should  result  in  some  fruit  the  season  of  1906,  if  not  in 
1905.  The  varieties  in  this  orchard  include  McIntosh, 
Wealthy  and  Northern  Spy.  Mr.  Hitchings  is  not  at 
all  doubtful  as  to  the  success  of  this  orchard.  Past 
experience  under  his  conditions  and  treatment  has  con¬ 


vinced  him  that  he  is  making  no  mistake.  Fig.  433, 
page  923,  shows  a  Northern  Spy  orchard  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  newly-set  orchard  which  was  planted  in 
the  manner  just  described,  the  trees  being  set  in  1895. 
Although  the  Spy  is  well  known  to  come  into  bearing 
slowly,  yet  these  trees  began  bearing  fruit  when  set  four 
years,  and  in  1903  many  of  the  trees  bore  from  five  to 
six  bushels  each  of  large,  highly  colored  apples. 

COST  AND  RETURNS. — It  is  possible  and  perhaps 
probable  that  the  methods  employed  by  Mr.  Hitchings 
may  not  succeed  under  different  conditions,  but  they  are 
worthy  of  careful  study  by  apple  growers  who  wish  to 
start  an  orchard,  and  who  have  naturally  rich  land  to 
begin  with.  It  is  not  the  total  amount  of  fruit  produced 
that  decides  the  profit  or  loss.  The  entire  cost  must 
first  be  considered.  For  instance,  a  tree  may  produce 
fruit  to  the  value  of  $15,  while  the  cost  may  be  $10.  By 
some  other  method  a  tree  may  produce  fruit  to  the  value 
of  only  $8,  while  the  cost  may  be  only  $3. 
The  net  profit  is  the  same  in  either  case,  and 
in  addition  there  is  a  saving  in  time  ami  labor 
in  the  latter  case  which  must  be  considered. 
The  question  of  the  economical  production 
of  first-class  apples  is  important.  The  New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  subject  of  soil  management 
for  the  apple,  especially  in  regard  to  sod  vs. 
tillage  treatment.  It  will  doubtless  require 
several  years  of  careful  work  before  anything 
of  value  may  be  obtained  along  this  line  that 
may  apply  to  the  varying  conditions  in  the 
important  apple  growing  sections  of  this 
State.  o.  M.  TAYLOR. 

New  York. 

A  WESTERN  MAN  AND  EASTERN 
FARMS. 

I  am  a  single  man  33  years  old  grown  up 
on  a  farm  in  Wisconsin.  I  have  been  farm¬ 
ing  for  the  past  six  years  at  my  own  risk,  and 
am  finding  it  just  about  impossible  to  get 
hired  help  that  is  willing  to  earn  its  wages. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  better  for  me  to  make  a  change  some  way, 
to  get  rid  of  this  nerve-destroying  problem 
of  bothering  with  hired  help.  I  have  been 
reading  about  the  abandoned  farms  in  the 
East  as  described  in  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  am 
thinking  of  coming  to  the  East  to  buy  one  of 
those  farms  some  time  in  the  future,  but  do 
not  think  it  woidd  be  advisable  to  do  so  until 
I  know  more  about  eastern  ways  and  climate. 
What  would  be  the  chances  for  a  person  of 
my  ability  to  get  a  position  as  working  man¬ 
ager  on  a  farm  whose  owner  cannot  spend 
much  time  looking  after  hfs  farm  himself, 
and  who  is  willing  and  able  to  pay  a  reliable  and  steady 
man  good  wages?  Where  could  I  get  information  as  to 
where  such  a  position  might  be  had?  I  shall  in  all 
probability  be  open  for  an  engagement  in  about  two 
months.  r. 

Wisconsin. 

R.  N.-Y. — This  is  a  fair  sample  of  letters  which  come 
from  various  parts  of  the  West.  They  indicate  what 
we  have  for  some  time  pointed  out.  The  best  land 
bargains  are  now  in  eastern  farms.  This  man  has  a 
good  idea  of  the  best  way  to  make  the  move.  There 
never  was  a  better  time  to  talk  about  the  possibilities 
of  eastern  farms  and  to  advertise  them. 

STONE  WALLS. — Where  stone.,  are  as  plentiful 
as  they  are  on  this  farm,  it  seems  a  good  way  to  utilize 
them  as  fencing  material.  We  thought  seriously  of 
fencing  our  orchard  in  this  way,  digging  out  the  stones 
in  the  land  we  cleared  from  year  to  year  and  building 
a  substantia]  wall  with  them.  A  double  wall,  four  and  a 
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half  feet  high  and  three  feet  across  at  the  top,  looks 
very  substantial  and  permanent.  There  is  only  one 
thing  I  know  of  that  will  undermine  its  constitution, 
and  that  is — rabbits !  One  side  of  our  orchard  has  a 


TWO  YEARS’  GROWTH  OF  ROW.  Fig.  430. 

wall  of  this  kind,  and  it  extends  out  into  the  pasture 
some  rods.  One  day  in  the  Fall  one  of  our  cows  did 
not  come  up  with  the  rest  at  night,  and  upon  investi¬ 
gation  it  was  found  that  she  had  gone  through  a  break 
in  this  double  wall.  The  wall  was  torn  down  for  the 
distance  of  about  a  rod,  the  big  heavy  binders  scat¬ 
tered  in  all  directions.  What  was  the  cause?  Very 
simple — a  rabbit  in  the  wall,  and  some  noble,  brave 
huntsmen  must  have  him,  so  they  tore  the  wall  to  pieces, 
and  I  am  sure  I  hope  they  did  not  get  the  rabbit.  It 
seems  to  me  as  if  they  might  at  least  have  repaired  the 
wall  enough  to  turn  cattle,  but  that  is  not  the  style  of 
this  class  of  sportsmen.  In  two  other  places  on  the 
farm  the  walls  have  been  torn  down  in  the  same  way 
this  year,  and  it  will  take  two  men  a  good  half  day 
to  repair  the  damage.  For  this  reason,  stone  walls  are 
rather  expensive  to  keep  in  repair.  If  we  could  have 
caught  these  men  or  boys  in  their  destructive  work  it 
would  have  been  a  great  satisfaction,  for  the  State  im¬ 
poses  a  fine  for  such  misdemeanors.  s.  b.  r. 

A  STORAGE  HOUSE  FOR  CABBAGE . 

How  can  I  best  build  a  house  for  storing  cabbage  in  such 
a  way  as  to  keep  several  hundred  tons  and  be  able  to 
handle  them  in  and  out,  even  when  .20  degrees  below  zero, 
loading  freight  cars  direct  from  the  store  rooms  without 
the  use  of  teams? 

Onarga,  Ill. 

I  think  that  we  have  the  best  cabbage  house  that  there 
is  in  the  country.  We  have  tried  it  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  we  have  found  it  a  great  success.  It  is  200 
feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  either  22  or  24  feet  high,  and 
we  have  a  railroad  spur  that  runs  through  the  center 
of  the  building,  so  that  we  can  load  or  unload  cabbage 
under  cover  at  any  time  and  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
We  have  track  scales  right  in  the  building,  so  that  we 
can  weigh  the  .empty  cars  and  weigh  again  when  loaded. 
I  think  the  width  of  the  space  through  the  center  is  IS 
feet  where  the  cars  run  through,  and  on  each  side  of 
this  track  we  have  bins  18  feet  high  that  run  back  from 
the  middle  on  each  side  within  two  feet  of  the  outer 
wall.  These  bins  for  the  cabbage  are  33  inches  wide 
with  six  inches  of  space  between  each  one  of  the  bins, 
and  each  18-foot  section  has  two  floors,  so  that  the  cab¬ 
bage  is  piled  in  these  bins  six  feet  deep  on  each  floor. 
The  outside  walls  are  of  hrick,  with  air  space,  boards 
and  paper  to  make  it  frostproof.  Of  course  these  outer 
walls  can  be  made  of  anything,  but  they  want  to  be  so 
that  they  will  keep  the  frost  out  and  carry  anything  you 
want  to  put  inside. 

These  bins  in  this  200-foot  space  will  hold  about  1,500 
tons  of  cabbage,  and  we  have  filled  the  building  full  by 
putting  some  racks  in  the  center  where  the  track  is ;  in 
filling  it  this  way  we  can  get  in  about  2,000  tons.  We 
have  about  six  doors  on  each  side  and  six  windows 
above  these  doors  on  each  side,  and  blinds  to  close  them 
up  tight.  We  also  have  three  ventilators  on  the  roof 
of  the  building.  In  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  some¬ 
thing  that  I  never  saw  or  knew  before  of  being  in  a 
building,  which  is  a  big  60-inch  fan  run  by  an  electric 
motor.  The  out-take  to  this  fan  is  about  20  inches,  and 
we  run  that  on  each  side  over  the  center  of  the  bins, 
with  pipes  graded  down  and  openings  so  that  when  we 
run  this  fan  it  will  take  every  particle  of  air  from  the 
building,  equally  at  every  point,  and  blow  it  out  of  the 
building.  We  also  have  air-ducts  at  the  bottom  that 
are  run  lengthwise  of  the  building  right  in  the  center 
under  the  bins,  with  openings  at  the  six-inch  space  be¬ 
tween  the  bins  of  cabbage,  connected  at  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  places  with  small  air-ducts  through  the  building, 
so  when  the  fan  lifts  the  bad  air  out  of  the  top  and 


blows  it  out  of  the  doors  it  leaves  a  vacuum  which  will 
be  filled  by  fresh  air  from  the  outside  right  up  between) 
the  bins  of  cabbage.  We  can  carry  cabbage  in  there! 
perfectly  free  from  any  foul  air  or  gas  which  comes  from; 
the  vegetables.  We  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  cab¬ 
bage  nicely,  because  we  change  the  air  through  the  whole 
building  within  an  hour  or  so  at  any  time,  and  always 
have  it  clear  and  fresh.  Such  a  building  as  this  is  quite 
expensive,  costing  anywhere  from  $10,000  to  $12,000 
without  the  ground.  bahrenburg  &  beckwith. 

Albion,  N.  Y.  _ 

WINDMILL  POWER  FOR  ELECTRICITY. 

Is  it  possible  to  use  windmill  power  for  generating  elec¬ 
tricity  for  lighting  purposes? 

T  have  spent  considerable  time  and  money  experiment¬ 
ing  in  this  line  for  lighting  purposes,  and  succeeded  in 
lighting  a  room  in  my  factory  30  by  75  feet  by  electricity 
produced  by  windmill  power  for  a  Christmas  dinner 
about  eight  years  ago.  I  made  quite  a  number  of  tests 
with  the  plant  in  the  presence  of  electrical  experts,  all 
of  whom  were  very  much  pleased  with  the  results  ob¬ 
tained,  and  particularly  so  with  my  method  of  producing 
a  direct  light  from  dynamo  during  a  good  fair  wind,  but 
this  simply  proved  the  excellence  of  the  governing  device 
used  on  my  windmill.  I  proved  that  I  could  operate  a 
dynamo  by  windmill  without  injury  to  the  former  caused 
by  too  high  speed,  but  it  was  naturally  impossible  to 
preserve  a  regular  rate  of  speed  as  the  wind  died,  which 
happened  more  frequently  than  having  a  very  strong  and 
steady  wind,  and  consequently  it  was  found  absolutely 
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necessary  to  use  storage  batteries  to  provide  for  occa¬ 
sional  calms.  The  number  of  batteries  required,  their 
cost  and  maintenance,  duration  of  usefulness  in  the 
hands  of  an  ordinary  man  who  would  have  charge  of 
a  country  place,  which  made  it  short  lived,  proved  be¬ 
yond  any  doubt  that  storage  batteries  connected  with 
windmills  would  not  be  a  commercial  success.  In  fact, 
the  necessary  batteries  cost  more  than  the  windmill, 
supporting  tower  and  the  dynamo,  and  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  fair-sized  windmill  must  be  used  in  order 
to  develop  sufficient  power  to  work  the  dynamo  during 
light  winds,  the  price  of  the  outfit  as  a  whole  is  such 
that  I  doubt  whether  anyone  but  a  man  of  means  who 
buys  what  he  desires  without  regard  to  cost  would  care 
to  invest  in  a  plant  of  the  kind.  Under  such  conditions 
I  have  concluded  to  cease  experimenting  any  further 
until  Mr.  Edison  or  some  one  else  produces  a  simpler 
and  cheaper  battery.  Very  much  has  been  written  and 
a  great  many  advertisements  printed  based  upon  claims 
as  to  what  can  be  done,  but  I  have  proved  what  cannot 
be  done.  _  A.  j.  corcoran. 

IS  KAINIT  INJURIOUS  TO  HOGS  ? 

If  I  should  use  kainit  in  the  stable  how  much  should  he 
used?  The  manure  is  thrown  into  a  covered  shed,  where 
the  pigs  spend  much  of  their  time;  would  the  kainit  in¬ 
jure  them? 

I  have  had  over  20  years  of  experience  in  feeding, 
breeding  and  showing  swine,  and  know  the  large  amount 
of  litter  swine  will  consume  when  they  have  access  to  the 
litter  and  droppings  from  well-fed  horses  and  cattle.  As 
you  no  doubt  know,  kainit  is  a  native  double-sulphate 
of  potassium  and  magnesium,  associated  with  magne¬ 
sium  chloride  and  possibly  some  potassium  chloride. 
As  it  is  quite  soluble  the  litter  will  take  it  up  as  moisture, 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  average  person  would  use 
10  times  the  amount  he  should.  As  the  litter  is  picked 
up  and  eaten  by  the  hogs,  quite  a  lot  will  get  into  the 


animal,  as  it  is  easily  absorbed  through  the  intestines 
into  the  system,  and  on  account  of  its  purgative  and 
poisonous  effects  I  should  call  it  an  undesirable  sub¬ 
stance  for  hogs  to  eat  with  their  food.  While  mag¬ 
nesium  sulphate  is  a  purgative,  potassium  sulphate  is  the 
most  irritant  of  the  potash  salts,  while  the  action  of 
potassium  chloride  and  magnesium  chloride,  no  doubt 
are  about  the  same  as  common  salt,  sodium  chloride. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  small  amount  of  salt  fed  to 
pigs  is  of  much  value,  but  it  must  be  fed  with  good 
judgment.  In  the  Veterinarian  of  1862-7  Finlay  Dun 
says  cases  are  recorded  of  pigs  eating  about  four  and 
a  half  ounces,  repeated  during  several  days.  They  suf¬ 
fered  from  flatulence,  diarrhoea,  vertigo,  convulsions 
and  paralysis,  and  died  in  eight  to  24  hours.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  was  found 
after  death  highly  injected  and  inflamed.  Another  re¬ 
port  is  of  the  poisoning  of  31  pigs  conveyed  by  rail  in 
a  salt  truck  from  the  sides  of  which  they  had  licked 
the  salt.  For  many  hours  they  had  been  deprived  of 
water.  They  appeared  in  a  state  of  asphyxia;  emetics 
and  subsequently  stimulants  were  ordered,  and  11  recov¬ 
ered.  The  carcasses  of  those  that  died  exhibited  signs 
of  gastro-intestinal  inflammation  and  the  brain  was 
greatly  congested.  m.  d.  williams,  d.  v.  s. 

Kainit  and  Acid  Phosphate  in  the  Stable . 

Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  the  use  of  kainit  or 
acid  phosphate  in  the  stable  has  proved  injurious  to  the 
feet  of  stock?  AVe  have  been  told  that  such  cases  of  in- 
jury  have  resulted,  and  that  these  substances  are  not  safe 
to  use  in  this  way. 

I  have  never  used  kainit  or  acid  phosphate  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  I  used  some  one  Winter  at  the  Indiana 
Experiment  Station  in  our  cow  stable  with  no  injurious 
effect.  c.  s.  PLUMB. 

Ohio. 

I  am  not  sure  that  my  experience  or  observation 
covers  exactly  this  point,  because,  while  I  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  use  of  kainit  and  acid  phosphate  in  stables, 
on  a  large  scale,  it  has  been  strewn  in  the  gutter  where 
the  cattle  neither  walk  nor  stand,  and  so  there  has 
been  little,  if  any,  opportunity  for  injury  in  the  feet.  I 
have  never  known  these  substances  to  do  harm.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  now  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
chemists  as  to  the  value  of  these  substances  as  fixing 
agents  for  ammonia.  Leonard  pearson. 

Pennsylvania. 

We  have  made  considerable  use  of  kainit  in  our  cow 
stables,  but  have  not  noted  any  injurious  effects  to  the 
feet.  I  have  seen  the  statement  that  if  used  too  abund¬ 
antly,  especially  if  in  lumpy  condition,  and  so  scattered 
that  the  animals  must  stand  in  it,  it  is  likely  to  produce 
irritation  and  sores  between  the  claws  of  the  feet  of 
animals  with  bifid  hoofs.  We  have  not  used  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  but  provided  it  is  used  in  moderate  amounts,  and 
is  free  ffom  lumps,  and  is  scattered  only  in  the  gutters 
behind  the  animals,  I  should  not  anticipate  any  ill  effects. 

Massachusetts.  wm.  p.  brooks. 

No  cases  have  come  to  my  personal  knowledge  where 
the  use  of  kainit  or  acid  phosphate  in  the  stable  has 
proved  injurious  to 'the  feet  of  stock.  This  is  perhaps 
rather  for  the  reason  that  these  materials  have  seldom 
been  used  in  this  State  for  such  a  purpose  than  that 
such  injury  does  not  result.  It  would  seem  to  me  quite 
possible,  in  case  considerable  quantities  of  acid  phos¬ 
phate  were  used,  which  contains  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  that  it  may  prove  injurious,  yet  the  acidity  ought 
to  be  reduced  very  soon  by  the  ammonia  of  the  manure. 

R.  I.  Exp.  Station.  h.  j.  wheeler. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  the  use  of 
either  kainit  or  acid  phosphate  has  injured  the  feet  of 
stock,  when  these  materials  have  been  employed  as 
manure  preservatives  in  the  stable.  We  have  not  used 
kainit  here,  but  have  at  times  employed  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate.  The  preservative  was  strewn  in  the  drops  at 
the  rear  of  the  stalls.  The  animals  frequently  stand 
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with  their  hind  feet  in  the  troughs  or  drops,  but  we 
have  never  observed  any  sensitiveness  of  hoof  to  result. 
In  conversation  with  others  who  have  used  these  mate¬ 
rials,  I  have  never  heard  any  expression  of  objection 
because  of  such  injury.  I,  therefore,  do  not  believe  that 
any  considerable  disadvantage  in  this  respect  can  attend 
the  careful  use  of  these  preservatives. 

Penna.  Exp.  Station. 


WM.  FREAR. 
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THE  RISE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  FARMING. 

What  Is  Responsible  for  If  ? 

I  am  pleased  to  notice  the  awakened  Interest  in  New 
England  farming  manifested  in  your  columns.  The  de¬ 
cline  of  land  values  and  of  rural  population  here  are  nat¬ 
urally  regarded  as  sure  indices  of  industrial  agricul¬ 
tural  decay  by  those  of  the  West  and  South.  Conditions 
here  have  Largely  justified  this  view,  yet  such  decay  was 
not  an  economic  necessity,  though  a  natural  result  of 
passing  events.  Pre-railroad  days  invited  complete  close 
settlement  of  New  England  lands  to  meet  the  heavy 
demands  of  local  markets.  Industries  were  then  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  towns,  and  a  heavy  non-agricultural 
population  was  everywhere  found  owning  some  land 
and  in  sympathy  with  the  paramount  industry.  Rail¬ 
roads  came,  and  were  the  magnets  that  for  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  pulled  non-farming  population  and  incidental 
farmers  to  new  centers.  Over  these  railroads  came  the 
crops  of  the  virgin  West  that  forced  out  those  farmers 
settled  on  land  incapable  of  economic  use  save  when 
demand  exceeds  possible  supply.  This  period  has  closed, 
and  the  readjustment  is  practically  complete.  The 
farms  now  in  use  could  have  been  used  very  successfully 
through  all  this  period  but  for  two  overshadowing  events, 
the  settlement  by  the  agency  of  the  iron  horse  of  the 
vast  West,  where  fortune  and  fame  surely  waited  on 
any  half-zealous  wooer,  a  free  rich  farm  to  all,  and  the 
rapid  marshalling  in  the  East  of  industries  new  to  the 
world  and  the  reconstruction  of  old  industries  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  applied  sciences.  The  rugged 
climate  and  soil  fitted  our  farm  boys  for  these  works. 
For  these  prizes  a  tremendous 
exodus  of  men  and  money  set  in 
from  our  lands,  and  the  agricul¬ 
tural  spirit  died  out  with  the  de¬ 
parture  of  young  vigor  and  cap¬ 
ital  from  these  sections. 

Farming  drew  fn  and  became 
as  near  nature  farming  as  possi¬ 
ble  or  grass  farming  requiring 
little  of  capital  and  of  men. 

This  era  has  passed,  and  we 
face  hopefully  and  buoyantly  the 
future.  Why  not?  Ours  is  the 
cheapest  lands  held  by  a  civilized 
community  in  the  world,  in  the 
midst  of  the  best  markets  of  this 
or  of  any  other  age.  Our  lands 
are  not  sterile,  for  witness  the 
fact  that  they  average  above 
those  of  any  section  of  America. 

While  stubborn  to  handle  they 
are  capable  of  the  highest  ideals 
of  yield,  and  none  equal,  cer¬ 
tainly  none  surpass,  their  endur¬ 
ance  or  their  hold  on  applied  fer¬ 
tility  and  general  improvement. 

Once  under  momentum  they 
move  on  stoutly.  Eastern  agri¬ 
culture  enters  without  fear 
friendly  rivalry  with  that  of  the 
West.  It  takes  25  cents  per 
bushel  to  move  corn  from  Ne¬ 
braska  or  Kansas  to  Boston 
points.  Less  than  this  sum  will 
buy  the  fertility  to  grow  it,  and  increase  the  power  of 
our  own  lands,  while  the  selling  farm  is  moving  towards 
sunset.  Our  butter  makers  and  milk  producers  save 
over  their  competitors  on  the  tariff  of  distance  $10  per 
cow.  This  in  grain  or  chemicals  to  raise  it  bridges  the 
chasm  of  disadvantage,  if  any,  under  which  we  labor. 
We  rarely  consider  this  in  counting  our  advantages. 

Tt  will  take  $7  to  ship  a  steer  from  the  above  States 
here,  and  for  this  we  can  more  than  make  good  for 
disadvantage  of  reluctant  soil.  At  the  gateway  of  mar¬ 
ket  means  much.  My  neighbors,  Carr,  Fowle,  Osgood, 
Kelly  and  others,  take  more  profit  from  an  acre  of  pota¬ 
toes  than  the  gross  receipts  of  an  acre  remote  from  good 
markets.  The  trouble  here  is  not  in  nature  so  much  as  in 
ourselves.  The  successful  establishment  of  chemical  fer¬ 
tilization  and  of  the  application  of  machinery  to  our  land 
is  giving  wings  to  our  operations.  The  narrowness 
that  hedged  us  in  when  the  pile  of  yard  manure  and 
our  muscles  bounded  the  whole  width  of  our  horizon 
is  rapidly  giving  place  to  far  wider  visions.  The  in¬ 
herited  system  of  narrow  operations  piously  followed 
for  a  half  century  is  being  elbowed  out,  and  something 
of  the  breadth  of  purpose  that  marks  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  is  inspiring  a  new  life  on  our  farms.  I  find  more 
hopefulness  everywhere  on  land  in  New  England.  Our 
farming  is  certainly  on  the  return  swing.  The  slowly 
upward  move  of  land  values,  the  markedly  increasing 
respect  for  agriculture  seen  in  country  and  town,  the 
utter  cessation  of  migration  to  western  farms  of  our 
farm  boys,  and  the  slowly  returning  movement  of  farm¬ 
ers’  sons  to  New  England  lands  marks  the  opening  of 
a  new  epoch  for  our  agriculture.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  world  at  large  has  much  under-estimated  the  culture 
and  comfort  in  the  past  that  was  found  on  our  farms. 


As  before  indicated,  what  we  have  lacked  is  faith  in  our 
farms  and  its  resultant  breadth  of  operations.  Nothing 
in  our  situation  discourages  either.  I  have  farmed  East 
and  West,  and  believe  the  balance  favors  the  East  at 
present  price  of  land  and  condition  of  markets. 

New  Hampshire.  j.  w.  sanbokn. 

HEARD  ON  THE  ROAD. 

“I  do  wish  somebody  would  make  up  a  grain  mixture 
for  cows  that  is  strictly  honest,  and  that  we  could  get 
right  along,  so  that  we  wouldn’t  have  to  be  bothered 
with  so  many  kinds  of  grain  and  that  when  1  go  to  the 
millers  I  could  always  be  sure  of  getting  what  I  wanted. 
1  feed  three  kinds  of  grain  usually,  but  often  the  miller 
is  out  of  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and  I  can’t  keep 
things  even.  I’ve  tried  some  of  these  so-called  complete 
foods,  but  there  were  too  many  oat  hulls  and  too  much 
refuse  in  them.  I  want  a  feed  that  analyzes  well  and 
stays  right  there,,  not  one  that  grows  cheaper  in  content 
as  soon  as  a  good  trade  is  started.”  Are  there  any  hon¬ 
est  manufacturing  millers?  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
them. 

“I  am  milking  eight  cows,  and  four  of  them  are  new 
milch,  yet  I  only  got  22  quarts  of  milk  last  night.  1  am 
feeding  about  10  quarts  of  good  grain  a  day,  and  I  ought 
to  get  more  milk.  My  cows  don’t  do  anything.  I.  used 
to  make  lots  of  milk,  but  then  I  raised  my  own  cows. 
But  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  haven't  raised  any, 
but  have  bought  all  my  cows,  and  I’m  sick  of  it.  I’m 
going  back  to  raising  cows,  and  see  if  I  can't  get  some 
good  ones  again.”  It  is  a  good  thing  to  know  when  you 
have  made  a  mistake  and  retrace  your  steps.  There  are 


a  good  many  men  who  are  finding  out  that  the  good 
cows  are  not  for  sale. 

“He  said  he  had  some  good  hay  to  sell,  and  I  told  him 
to  bring  down  a  load,  and  if  it  looked  right  T  would  take 
it,  as  I  wanted  hay.  He  brought  a  load.  It  did  look 
good,  as  he  had  dressed  up  the  outside.  After  it  was 
in  the  barn  I  found  I  had  been  badly  stuck.  I  paid  for 
the  hay  and  didn’t  say  anything,  but  I  don’t  buy  anything 
more  from  that  man.  I  use  lots  of  hay,  and  for  the 
sake  of  skinning  me  out  of  two  or  three  dollars  he 
lost  a  good  customer.”  There  are  a  good  many  farmers 
who  seem  to  go  on  the  plan  that  if  they  can  only  sell 
this,  this  time,  and  get  their  money,  well  and  good. 
Every  business  transaction  ought  to  be  an  advertisement, 
and  a  good  one  for  another  sale.  See  to  it  that  you  sell 
honest  goods  for  an  honest  price. 

We  had  a  runt  heifer  that  we  offered  the  “Jew”  for 
$13,  but  $10  was  his  highest  bid,  so  we  butchered  her 
ourselves  and  she  brought  $17,  besides  liver,  heart  and 
tongue.  Another  four-year-old  didn’t  pay  for  milk; 
$22.50  was  the  best  offer  we  could  get,  so  we  killed  ber 
also  and  she  came  to  $28.  Now  that  hides  are  so  high 
it  doesn’t  pay  to  sacrifice  even  the  cheaper  cows,  and 
we  have  found  that  unless  we  could  get  an  attractive 
offer  we  got  well  paid  for  our  time  to  do  our  own  butch¬ 
ering.  Some  people  dislike  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  but 
there  is  clean  money  in  it. 

“I  like  wheat  bran  as  a  basis  for  all  grain  mixtures 
for  cows.  Last  year  when  bran  was  so  high  I  thought 
we  could  not  afford  to  feed  it,  and  so  we  dropped  it 
out  for  awhile  and  tried  various  other  feeds,  but  we 
began  to  have  trouble  as  soon  as  our  bran  was  gone. 
Cows  off  their  feed,  udders  caked,  teats  bad  and  a  fall¬ 


ing  off  in  milk.  Some  people  say  they  would  just  as 
soon  feed  sawdust  to  cows  as  coarse  bran,  but  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  a  substitute  for  bran,  and  were 
mighty  glad  when  we  got  more  in.  We  found  they 
increased  in  milk  as  soon  as  that  formed  a  good  part  of 
the  ration.  I  do  all  our  feeding  for  the  70  cows  in  our 
herd  and  we  weigh  every  cow’s  milk  and  keep  a  careful 
record  of  her  work,  so  that  I  know  there  isn’t  any  guess¬ 
work  about  it.”  I  bis  was  told  us  by  a  live,  hustling 
dairyman,  who  is  making  things  go,  and  our  own  expe¬ 
rience  bears  out  his  point  that  bran  is  the  best  basis  for 
a  ration,  and  one  that  we  cannot  afford  to  go  without. 

We  have  been  bothered  more  than  ever  this  year  to 
keep  a  regular  supply  of  grain  on  hand,  and  have  had 
to  make  a  number  of  changes,  and  we  find  that  changes 
are  expensive  even  when  a  better  grain  is  fed.  The 
cows  certainly  do  better  when  fed  the  same  ration  right 
straight  along,  provided  it  is  a  properly  balanced,  well- 
made  ration.  h.  g.  Manchester. 

ALFALFA  WORTH  WORKING  FOR. 

Noting  what  H.  B.  N.  says  on  page  87f>  about  Alfalfa, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  based  on  several 
years’  experience  in  Virginia  with  inoculation.  Any 
man  who  knows  what  a  plant  Alfalfa  is,  I  take  it,  is 
willing  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  it  succeed.  Fail¬ 
ure  may  come  from  any  one  of  20  things,  but  it  oftenest 
comes  from  want  of  inoculation,  and  therefore  we  should 
make  sure  of  that  first  of  all.  I  used  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  cultures  before  anything  was  said  of  them 
for  the  public.  I  have  used  them  repeatedly  since. 
They  are  all  right.  I  used  soil'  from  the  Illinois  Exper¬ 
iment  Station,  where  they  got 
soil  from  the  Kansas  Station  to 
start  their  Alfalfa.  That  worked 
all  right.  Yet  the  want  of  lime, 
the  heaving  by  frost  in  the 
Spring,  the  llusTi  growth  of 
weeds,  and  similar  other  causes 
have  prevented  my  getting  al¬ 
ways  and  everywhere  just  the 
stand  I  would  like  to  secure/  I 
think  it  is  worth  while  to  inocu¬ 
late  with  soil  from  old  fields  of 
Alfalfa;  to  wet  the  seed  with  the 
Department  cultures ;  to  trans¬ 
plant  Alfalfa  plants  from  an 
older  piece ;  to  use  Sweet  clover 
in  with  the  Alfalfa  seed  and 
along  roadsides  and  in  waste 
ground  for  the  sake  of  the  conse¬ 
quent  inoculation,  and  I  shall 
also,  in  connection  with  all  these 
means  and  methods,  take  up  Gov. 
Hoard’s  plan  of  sprinkling  new¬ 
ly-seeded  Alfalfa  with  a  cart 
tank  containing  the  Department 
cultures  developed  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  until  the  whole 
is  milky.  Alfalfa  likes  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  must  have  inoculation 
either  naturally  or  artifically. 

This  latter  way  of  sprinkling 
seems  to  come  near  meeting  both 
demands.  I  do  not  think  it  costs 
too  much  to  use  all  the  methods 
I  have  mentioned  to  get  a  good  stand  of  Alfalfa.  I  have 
cut  a  fair  crop  for  two  Summers  now,  and  it  is  the  best 
feed  I  ever  saw.  All  that  is  necessary  where  trouble  is 
met  in  getting  it  established  is  to  set  your  teeth  hard  and 
keep  everlastingly  at  it.  I  met  a  Kansas  man  four  years 
ago  who  lives  in  a  region  where  Alfalfa  is  a  common 
crop  now,  but  for  many  years  was  given  up  as  hopeless. 
He  advised  me  to  keep  sowing  and  trying,  no  matter 
how  I  failed  nor  how  many  times.  He  said  he  sowed  it 
nine  years  straight  on  one  field  before  he  got  it,  and  then 
he  went  on  and  got  a  hundred  acres  of  it,  and  had  made 
his  fortune  by  it.  That  was  good,  honest  advice,  worth 
any  farmer’s  while  to  follow.  j.  a.  t. 

MOVING  LARGE  GRAPEVINES. 

On  page  862  Dr.  Van  Fleet  tells  of  moving  an  old 
grapevine,  and  intimates  that  the  Stringfellow  method 
of  close  root-pruning  will  not  be  a  success  with  the 
grape.  Let  me  give  an  experience  of  mine :  Four  years 
ago  this  month  (December)  I  had  occasion  to  move 
two  bearing  vines  of  the  Regal  that  had  stood  in  one 
place  for  eight  years,  and  had  fruited  abundantly  nearly 
all  that  time.  1  dug  them  up  without  any  effort  to  save 
roots  more  than  a  foot  away  from  the  stem.  I  cut  away 
all  the  wood  except  the  cane  nearest  the  root,  and  short¬ 
ened  it  to  less  than  two  feet.  All  the  roots  were  cut 
off  close  except  the  lower  ones,  and  they  were  shortened 
to  less  than  four  inches.  These  stubs  of  roots  were  nine 
years  old.  I  planted  the  vines  quite  a  little  deeper  than 
they  stood  before,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  cane 
was  below  the  surface.  A  h^avy  mulch  was  put  on  that 
probably  kept  the  frost  from  reaching  the  roots  all 
Winter.  Both  vines  grew  the  next  year,  and  one  ripened 
a  cluster  of  fruit.  Digging  up  the  vines,  pruning,  plant¬ 
ing  and  mulching  occupied  about  10  or  15  minutes, 
Many  years  ago  T  moved  a  bearing  vine  of  about  the 
same  size  and  spent  over  a  quarter  of  a  day  on  the  job 
with  no  better  success.  The  Stringfellow  theory  is 
bound  to  stand  because  it  is  sound,  and  it  is  no  less 
sound  in  Nova  Scotia  than  in  Texas.  Its  popularity  is 
another  question.  •  si.  cbawfokd. 
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[Every  query  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  to  in¬ 
sure  attention.  Before  asking  a  question, 
please  see  whether  it  is  not  answered  in 
our  advertising  columns.  Ask  only  a  few 
questions  at  one  time.  Put  questions  on  a 
separate  piece  of  paper.] 


What  Riled  the  Rhubarb? 

Reader  (No  Address). — I  planted  rhubarb 
in  the  Fall  of  1902.  It  -was  planted  in 
ground  that  had  been  heavily  manured  and 
used  as  a  garden  for  eight  years.  When 
planted  a  liberal  supply  of  bone  meal,  phos¬ 
phate  and  nitrate  of  soda  was  used.  In  the 
Spring  of  1904  the  plants  were  late  in  coming 
up,  many  of  them  small,  and  the  color  was 
a  dull  green  instead  of  red.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  plants  may  have  been  injured 
by  the  severe  Winter  of  1903-1904,  which 
caused  them  to  start  late.  Can  any  form  of 
fertilizer  be  suggested  that  would  be  likely 
to  improve  the  color? 

I  do  not  think  the  plants  will  need  any 
fertilizer,  but  when  it  comes  next  time 
think  it  will  be  the  right  color.  The 
plants  may  have  had  too  much  fertilizer. 
I  have  seen  such  cases  before.  Better  let 
it  alone.  w.  w.  rawson. 

Massachusetts. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  severe 
weather  of  last  Winter  had  much  to  do 
with  the  failure  of  the  rhubarb  roots  to 
throw  up  normal  sized  and  colored  stalks. 
The  roots  having  been  set  but  one  year 
were  not  well  established,  and  perhaps 
were  thrown  near  or  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  by  the  action  of  the  Spring  frosts. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  liberal  appli¬ 
cation  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  al¬ 
ready  heavily  manured  soil  had  an  in¬ 
jurious  effect  on  the  roots,  especially  if  the 
nitrate  of  soda  was  used  without  great 
care.  In  either  case,  whether  the  injury 
was  due  to  severe  weather  or  to  the  fer¬ 
tilizers,  the  roots  should  recover,  giving  a 
normal  yield  within  two  years. 

C.  E.  HUNN. 

In  an  experience  of  over  half  a  century 
I  have  never  known  rhubarb  where  the 
color  of  its  stalks  was  affected  by  manure, 
no  matter  of  what  kind  or  how  strong  it 
was.  No  plant  will  stand  strong  manure 
as  will  rhubarb.  I  have  used  on  it  the 
strongest,  applied  with  an  unsparing  hand, 
and  never  staggered  it;  on  the  contrary, 
leaves  measuring  four  feet  each  way  and 
stalks  which  when  trimmed  weighed 
pounds  each  were  the  result.  Your  corre¬ 
spondent  does  not  state  whether  he 
planted  seed  or  plant  divisions ;  if  the 
former  then  he  has  no  cause  to  expect  a 
second  edition  of  the  parent  plant,  as  in 
my  experience  seed  always  sports,  and  we 
have  no  more  reason  to  expect  the  parent 
plant  to  be  duplicated  than  we  have  when 
planting  the  seed  of  any  apple  tree.  I 
know  there  is  one  variety  now  on  the 
market  that  is  said  to  duplicate  itself,  but 
seeing  is  believing.  Rhubarb  is  as  hardy 
as  wrought  nails,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  fully  developed  your  corre¬ 
spondent’s  plants  (if  from  divisions)  will 
bear  every  ancestral  mark. 

Massachusetts.  j.  j.  h.  Gregory. 

Spraying  Clean  Trees. 

There  is  no  scale  on  the  young  and  old 
trees;  would  you  advise  spraying  this  Spring? 
York,  I*a.  J.  w. 

Yes,  if  we  had  facilities  for  spraying  we 
would  go  over  the  trees  carefully.  Even  if 
there  are  no  scales  the  spraying  will  kill  other 
insects,  and  also  destroy  many  disease  germs. 

Refuse  Beans. 

Can  you  give  the  address  of  any  one  having 
refuse  beans  for  sale?  J.  o.  h. 

Transfer,  Pa. 

They  are  hard  to  buy  at  a  fair  price.  In 
most  places  where  beans  are  grown  and  sorted 
the  refuse  and  the  vines  are  fed  to  sheep.  The 
demand  for  them  is  good,  and  there  is  little 
"need  for  shipping. 

Mink  Raising. 

Can  you  give  any  information  about  mink 
raising?  lias  it  ever  been  carried  on  with 
any  degree  of  success?  Are  there  any  “rnink- 
eries”  in  successful  operation  in  this  country 
or  the  United  States,  and  where  are  they  if 
there  are  any?  1  would  be  extremely  grate¬ 
ful  for  any  information  you  may  be  able  to 
give  me ;  I  think  I  saw  something  of  this 
sort  in  Tiie  R.  N.-Y.  some  time  ago,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  I  do  not  keep  my  back  numbers. 
Ivnowlton,  Canada.  s.  k.  f. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  “minkeries,”  and 
do  not  believe  it  will  pay  to  attempt  to  breed 


wild  animals  in  captivity.  You  probably  re¬ 
fer  to  an  article  on  skunk  farming.  Some 
years  ago  a  man  at  Lima,  N.  Y’.,  undertook  to 
raise  skunks  “under  cultivation” — that  is,  in 
a  fenced  field.  We  printed  his  story  before 
he  met  with  losses,  and  the  reputation  haunts 
us  still.  The  “skunk  farm”  was  a  failure. 
A  disease  broke  out  among  the  skunks  and 
killed  most  of  them,  and  the  farm  was  de¬ 
clared  a  nuisance.  All  other  attempts  at 
“skunk  farming”  have  failed  and  always  will 
fail. 

Land  Plaster. 

Tell  me  what  is  land  plaster?  G.  J.  n. 
Cloverdale,  Cal. 

Land  plaster,  also  called  gypsum,  is  sul¬ 
phate  of  lime.  When  plaster  is  burned  so  as 
to  drive  away  the  water  we  have  plaster  of 
Paris.  By  mixing  this  with  water  we  have 
a  hard  crust  or  substance  which  when  ground 
up  would  be  land  plaster.  It  was  once  con¬ 
sidered  very  valuable  for  use  in  the  stable  or 
in  manure,  but  is  now  less  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  It  furnishes  lime  and  acts  in  most 
soils  as  a  solvent  to  make  plant  food  more 
available. 

Inoculating  Soil. 

Will  Alfalfa  seed  sown  on  a  two-year-old 
meadow  grow?  If  so,  at  what  time  should  it 
be  sown?  j.  w. 

Youngstown,  O. 

Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  it 
might  start,  but  this  is  not  the  way  to  sow 
Alfalfa.  It  cannot  be  handled  like  Red  clover 
seed.  We  would  not  attempt  it.  You  should 
fit  the  soil  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  be 
sure  that  the  seed  is  covered.  Thus  far  we 
have  obtained  best  results  with  seed  sown  in 
August. 

Fish  on  New  York  Farms. 

I  have  a  mountain  stream  I  want  to  stock 
with  Speckled  trout.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
the  State  hatchery  is  located?  h.  a.  c. 
Acra,  N.  Yr. 

Write  to  the  Forest  Fish  and  Game  Com¬ 
mission  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  state  your 
wants.  They  will  send  you  blanks  to  be 
filled  out.  They  can  tell,  on  receiving  the 
blank  back,  whether  or  not  the  fish  asked  for 
are  suited  to  the  water,  and  whether  or  not 
the  water  has  been  previously  stocked  by  the 
State.  Last  season  they  sent  over  80,000 
trout  into  this  county  on  44  applications. 

Hauling  Out  Manure. 

I  haul  manure  daily  from  120  horses,  grain 
fed,  and  lots  of  straw  and  hay  in  manure. 
Shall  I  scatter  it  over  ground  during  Winter 
or  put  it  in  small  piles?  w.  w. 

Woods  Cross,  Utah. 

If  the  soil  is  level  and  the  surface  wash 
is  not  too  great,  we  would  spread  the  manure 
as  it  is  hauled  out.  On  rough  land  with 
rapid  surface  drainage  we  would  dump  in 
small  piles  and  spread  in  the  Spring.  It  is 
a  question  of  surface  washing. 

Cotton -Seed  Meal  for  Fertilizer. 

Could  I  buy  cotton-seed  meal  from  the 
South  in  small  quantities  (ton  lots)  for 
less  than  $28  per  ton.  43  per  cent  protein  in 
Pittsburg?  What  is  its  value  for  fertilizer 
to  be  used  in  home-mixed  goods?  c.  s.  L. 
Gibsonia,  Pa. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  you  can  buy  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  direct,  from  the  South  to  advantage. 
The  production  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  a 
large  corporation,  which  regulates  prices.  As 
to  its  value  for  fertilizer  at  $2£  per  ton,  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  figures  that 
nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  cost,  last  year 
on  the  average,  about  16  cents  a  pound.  In 
cotton-seed  meal  the  average  cost  of  nitrogen 
was  about  16)4  cents.  The  meal  makes  a 
good  “filler"  or  material  to  mix  with  other 
chemicals. 

Alfalfa  on  Meadow. 

I  read  in  your  paper  and  in  other  agri¬ 
cultural  journals  of  putting  soil  inoculated 
with  Alfalfa  bacteria  on  soil  where  Alfalfa  is 
to  be  sown,  but  no  writer  says  anything  about 
the  quantity.  Will  you  advise  the  amount  of 
inoculated  soil  to  be  sown  on  one  acre  of  new 
Alfalfa?  a.  g.  w. 

Broome  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  average  amount  of  soil  used  is  about 
300  pounds  per  acre ;  that  is,  when  the  soil 
is  taken  from  an  Alfalfa  field.  If  we  were 
to  use  the  cultures  from  Washington  again 
we  should  get  them  in  solution  and  sprinkle 
the  liquid  over  330  or  400  pounds  of  good 
soil,  and  scatter  this  over  an  acre. 

Care  of  Strawberry  Plants. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  and 
weeding  my  strawberry  patch  in  the  Spring 
as  well  as  during  the  Summer.  I  am  now 
told  that  the  vines  should  not  be  disturbed 
in  Spring.  Will  you  inform  me  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  leave  weeding  until  after 
fruit  is  picked?  e.  p.  w. 

York,  Pa. 

The  majority  of  strawberry  growers  do 
more  or  less  hoeing  or  cultivating  in  Spring, 
where  the  plants  are  in  rows  or  hills.  Light 
cultivation  does  the  plants  little  or  no  harm, 
and  is  necessary  on  most  soils  to  keep  down 
the  weeds.  Our  own  plan  is  to  cultivate  or 
hoe  as  little  as  possible  in  Spring.  AVe 
mulch  quite  heavily  in  Winter,  and  pull  the 
mulch  away  from  the  plants  in  early  Spring. 

It  is  left  between  the  rows  or  hills,  and  is 
made  thick  enough  to  shade  the  ground.  If 
weeds  appear  they  are  pulled  by  hand  or  with 
a  narrow  hoe.  In  this  way  the  strawberry 


roots  are  disturbed  but  little,  while  the 
mulch  in  an  average  season  keeps  the  ground 
moist  and  cool. 

Cement  on  a  Flat  Tin  Roof. 

I  have  a  flat  tin  roof  that  causes  trouble 
when  snow  falls  and  lies  upon  it.  Would  it 
be  practical  to  spread  a  coat  of  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  and  sand,  say  three-fourths  or  one  inch 
thick,  all  over  it,  and  thus  make  a  solid  job? 
The  frame  of  the  house  is  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  weight,  but  what  effect  would  frost 
have  on  it,  and  what  proportion  of  cement  to 
sand  would  be  right  for  this  purpose? 

Chester,  N.  ,T.  e.  e.  h. 

We  would  like  experience  from  those  who 
have  tried  this.  The  experts  at  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  think  the  plan  would  fail. 
If  the  roof  has  been  painted  they  do  not 
think  the  cement  will  stick  to  it  closely.  Un¬ 
less  some  arrangement  is  made  to  prevent  the 
action  of  heat  and  cold  it  will  break  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  tin  and  the  cement  and 
crack  the  latter.  This  is  theory — has  anyone 
practical  experience  to  offer? 


Farm  Papers. — The  wife  of  the  writer 
frequently  carries  a  bundle  of  magazines 
to  a  nearby  hospital.  The  last  time  they 
were  received  the  matron  said :  “In  the 
last  bundle  from  your  place  there  were 
some  agricultural  papers,  and  you  don’t 
know  how  I  enjoyed  them.  The  night 
they  came  I  sat  down  and  had  a  feast 
with  them.”  This  shows  how  much  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  live  upon  the  farm  think 
of  the  farm  and  farm  topics.  The  writer 
has  often  been  surprised  to  find  in  town 
and  city  homes  a  farm  paper,  and  to  find 
it  was  more  thoroughly  read  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  home.  There  are  many 
city  people  who  look  with  longing  eyes 
toward  a  farm  they  some  day  hope  to 
own. 

Felt  Boots. — The  man  who  invented 
felt  boots  is  as  much  entitled  to  a  medal 
from  Congress  as  many  who  have  received 
it.  The  stiff,  hard,  cold  leather  boot  so 
many  of  us  remember,  that  was  so  hard 
to  pull  on  in  the  morning  and  equally  as 
hard  to  pull  off  at  night.  We  recall 
stamping  our  feet,  kicking  our  toes  against 
a  board,  anything  to  get  our  feet  warm. 
The  felt  boot  has  changed  all  this,  even 
the  bootjack  is  no  longer  found.  Felt 
boots  keep  the  feet  warm  and  dry,  the  felt 
absorbing  the  perspiration  that  makes  the 
rubber  boot  so  cold,  clammy  and  un¬ 
healthy.  We  well  remember  how  large, 
homely  and  clumsy  the  first  pair  that  we 
ever  saw  looked,  but  now  all  over  the 
cold  regions  they  are  almost  the  only  foot¬ 
gear  worn  bv  the  man  who  is  outdoors 
much  in  the  Winter.  They  have  added 
much  to  the  comfort  of  all  outdoor  work¬ 
men,  and  especially  to  those  who  are 
obliged  to  stand  in  the  snow  all  day, 
formerly  with  cold  and  often  wet  feet 
which  are  now  dry  and  comfortable.  The 
felt  should  be  separated  from  the  over  each 
night  in  order  that  th'e  moisture  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  felt  through  the  day  may 
dry  out.  There  are  several  varieties  of 
felts,  the  knit  and  pressed  felt  being 
most  largely  used.  The  knit  boot  will  be 
found  much  the  more  durable.  H.  g.  m. 


For  the  land’s  sake,  use  Bowker’s  Fer¬ 
tilizers.  They  enrich  the  earth. — Adv. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  the  Finest  Quality 
of  Fruit,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
at  very  Low  Prices.  We  make  a  Specialty 
of  dealing  Direct  with  the  Farmers. 
Write  for  Price  List. 

CALL’S  NURSERIES,  Perry,  O. 


Peach  Trees  and  Strawberry  Plants. 

We  have  them  by  the  100,000,  together  with  general 
line  of  nursery  stock  Prices  low ;  quality  best.  ■ 
Write  for  new  1805  Catalogue. 
Chattanooga  Nurseries,  Chattanooga,  Tenn, 


TUC  linnCRM  WAY- Wonderful  Crops  of  Straw- 
fiL  muucnn  I»nl  berries:  how  to  retain  the 
old  beds.  KKV1TT  PLANT  FARM,  Athenia,N.  J. 


BABY  RAMBLER  ROSE 

An  Everblooming  Dwarf  Crimson  Rambler, 
Other  novelties  as  well  as  a  general  list  of  nursery 
stock.  Illustrated  descriptive  catalogue  FREE. 
JOS.  H.  BLACK,  SON  &  CO.,  Higlitstown,  N.J. 


YOU  MUST 

SPRAY 

IF  YOU  WISH 

COOP  FRUIT 

WHY  DON’T  YOU  USE  A  MACHINE 
WHICH  WILL  SAVE  YOU 

One-third  of  your  material, 

One-half  of  your  time, 

One-half  of  your  labor, 

Do  the  work  far  better, 

Keep  your  help  contented, 
and  received  the  Gold  Medal 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  ? 

A  postal  with  your  name  and  address  will  bring 
you  our  catalogue. 

NIAGARA  SPRAYER  CO., 

39-41  Perry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


With  the 


ORCHARD 

Monarch 


,  Automatic  Compressed  Air 

-jr—  Sprayer.  Nohand  labor — has  agitator  and  brushes  for 

r  oleanlns  Strainers.  Our  free  book  tel  Is  about  it.  “No  swindled  feeling” 

■  Ifyou  buy  our  pumps.  Wo  »lsom.ko  tho  Emplro  .Kino.  Car- 

■  Gold  Knapsack  and  others. 

|  FIELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  2  11  th  St.  Elmira.  N.Y. 


SALIMENE 

KILLS  SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Write  for  circulars  and  testimonials. 

DRY  OR  LIQUID  FORM. 

Monmouth  Chemical  Works.  Shrewsbury,  N.  J. 


HYDRATED  LIME 

To  mix  with  KEROSENE.  Sure  Death  to 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE.  For  Few  Trees  or  Large 
Orchards.  Free  circular  explains. 
ARTHUR  J.  COLLINS,  Moores  town,  N.J. 


A  n  n  ft  \M  for  scale  with  the  4V  A  L  L  A  C  K 
\rK  A  W  SPRAYERS.  No  expense  for  power 
ilM  ■  Wallace  Machy.  Co.,  Champaign,  Ill. 


It  FRUIT  BOOK 

shows  in  NATURAL  COLORS  and 
accurately  describes  216  varieties  of 
fruit.  Send  for  our  liberal  terms  of  distri- 
’  bution  to  planters. — Stark  Bro’s,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


DOTA  TOES.— Bliss,  Cobbler,  Harvest,  Hustler, 
1  Ohio.  Rose,  Longfellow.  C.  W.  Ford,  Fishers,  N.Y. 


DREER’S 


Catalog 
of  Tools 
and 

Poultry  Supplies  mailed  free — 
lull  list  of  Spraying  Outfits, 
also  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


BERCKMAN5  «> 


AUGUSTA  GA 


WEST  MIC HIGAM  WEES 


axe  ‘•bred  for  bearing.”  That’s  why  we 
cut  all  buds  from  the  best  fruited,  bearing 
trees.  It  also  irsures  stock  true  to  name  and 
variety.  Ox  er  three  million  trees— 913  acres. 
AH  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Apple, 
l’each.  Pear,  Plum,  Quince,  etc.  Also  orna¬ 
mental  trees  and  shrubs.  We  sell  direct  lit 
holesnlci  prices.  Illustrated  catalogue  free. 

WEST  MICHIGAN  NURSERIES, 

Box  54,  Benton  Harbor,  Mleh. 


RAY  PEACH 

New  to  the  market  but  very  choice. 
Fully  tested,  16  years  a  record  bearer. 
Stock  limited.  Order  early.  Every 
fine  variety  in  our  matchless  peach  cli¬ 
mate.  Fine  new  catalog.  Write  for  it. 

Harrison’s  Nurseries. Box  29,  Berlin,  Md 


PEACH  TREES 


A  full  line  of  varie¬ 
ties,  new  and  old 
APPLE  TREES, 

Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter  Varieties. 
QUINCE  TREES  sire  scarce, 
but  we  have  them.  Get  our  FRKK  descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue.  JOS  H  BLACK  SON  &  CO.  .Higlitstown.  N.  J. 


TDCCQ  $5  PER  100.  FREIGHT  PAID. 

il  ll  Lei  name  and  Fumigated.  All  kinds  of  tr 
®  ^  Catalogue  free,  RF.I.TAN41E  NIJRS 


Apples.  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
Carolina  Poplars.  Healthy,  true  to 
trees  and  plants  at  low  wholesale  prices. 
RELIANCE  NURSERY,  Box  XO,  Geneva,  New  York. 


nr  1  nil  TDECC  Grand  lot,  grown  on  the  bank  of  lak  ;  Erl-  twomilwj 
HrBliSI  I  nfr  J.  from  any  peach  orchards,  free  from  b-..- /re  and  all 
1  l‘"WM  other  diseases.  Large  stock  of  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry 

Apple,  etc.  Immense  supply  of  small  fruits,  headquarter*  for 

Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Seeds. 

40  acre*  hardy  Koaen.  44  green-houses  of  Palms,  Ficus.  Ferns,  Roses, 
Geraniums,  etc.  Mail  size  postpaid.  Direct  deal  saves  money,  try  us.  Valua¬ 
ble  catalogue  free.  5l6t  year.  1000  acres. 


THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 


Painesville,  Ohio* 
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Questions  about  Onions. 

R.  8.  G.,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. — I  wish  to 
learn  something  about  onion  growing.  I  have 
several  acres  of  black  sand  and  muck  ground ; 
plenty  of  spring  water,  yet  plenty  of  fall  to 
drain.  I  know  nothing  about  growing  the 
crop. 

Ans. — A  small  book  by  Gregory  (price 
30  cents)  gives  much  information  about 
onion  culture.  “The  New  Onion  Culture,” 
by  Greiner  (price  50  cents),  describes  the 
method  of  transplanting  onions  from  the 
hotbed.  If  you  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  crop  you  will  make  a  mistake  to 
start  on  a  large  scale.  Go  slow  and  make 
your  failures  on  a  small  area  before 
branching  out. 

Wealthy,  McIntosh  and  Sutton  Apples. 

ir.  .If.  T.,  Penn  Tan,  N.  Y. — Will  you  in¬ 
form  me  about  the  following  apples  :  Wealthy, 
McIntosh  and  Sutton,  as  to  vigor  of  tree, 
early  hearing,  annual  bearing,  freedom  from 
fungus  and  size  of  fruit.  Does  the  Wealthy 
ripen  so  as  to  come  too  much  in  competition 
with  peaches  and  Fall  fruit?  In  a  small 
way,  which  would  be  the  most  profitable  to 
raise  commercially  in  this  locality? 

Ans. — The  three  apples  inquired  about 
are  all  good  for  almost  any  of  the  north¬ 
ern  apple-growing  regions,  except  where 
the  Winters  are  very  severe.  In  western 
and  central  New  York  they  are  very  suit¬ 
able.  Wealthy  is  very  hardy  in  tree  and 
remarkably  early  in  coming  into  bearing. 
Its  season  of  ripening  is  a  little  after  the 
late  peaches  are  gone,  but  it  will  not  keep 
into  tbe  Winter  when  grown  anywhere 
except  in  the  extreme  North.  I  he  fruit 
sells  well  in  market,  as  it  is  of  fair  size 
and  quality,  and  very  handsome  in  appear¬ 
ance.  The  trees  make  excellent  fillers  be¬ 
tween  the  more  tardy  bearers,  for  they 
will  occupy  the  spaces  very  profitably 
while  the  others  are  growing  to  bearing 
size  and  age.  It  is  not  especially  subject 
to  disease.  McIntosh  is  one  of  the 
Fameuse  type,  and  like  it,  quite  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  scab.  However,  where  the 
trees  are  properly  sprayed  it  Is  one  of  the 
very  good  kinds  for  both  market  and  fam¬ 
ily  use.  It  is  a  good  but  not  precocious 
bearer.  Sutton  is  a  standard  Winter  apple 
that  begins  to  bear  at  reasonably  early  age, 
and  is  a  regular  bearer  from  about  10 
years  from  planting  and  upwards.  The 
fruit  looks  well,  keeps  well  and  tastes  bet¬ 
ter  than  Baldwin,  which  variety  it  much 
resembles  in  appearance.  I  would  plant  it 
with  Wealthy  as  a  filler.  H.  E.  v.  D. 

Peaches  in  Pennsylvania. 

C.  P.  B.,  North  Brook,  Pa. — What  com¬ 
mercial  value  would  the  Honey  peach  of  the 
Southern  States  have  for  southeastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  also  Iielie  of  Georgia  and  Iron 
Mountain?  About  what  season  would  they 
ripen  here?  What  would  be  their  probable 
value  as  market  varieties  compared  to  Old- 
mixon  Free  and  Stump,  quality  also  consid¬ 
ered  ? 

Ans. — The  Honey  peach  would  be  of  no 
value  in  Pennsylvania,  as  the  tree  is  ten¬ 
der  and  the  variety  only  one  for  amateur 
use  in  any  place.  Belle  of  Georgia  and 
Iron  Mountain  are  both  good  peaches  for 
any  of  the  peach  growing  regions,  and 
would  probably  do  well  with  the  inquirer. 
They  both  ripen  not  far  from  the  middle 
of  the  peach  season,  the  former  being 
somewhat  earlier  and  the  latter  a  little 
later.  Compared  with  Oldmixon  Free  and 
Stump  they  are  fully  as  good,  if  not  better, 
especially  the  former.  Their  quality  is 
very  good,  that  of  the  Iron  Mountain  be¬ 
ing  particularly  so.  H.  E.  v.  D. 

Injurious  Insects  from  Turkey. 

IT.  G.,  Amassia,  Turkey. — Our  fruit  crop 
this  year  was  very  scarce ;  early  frosts  had 
damaged  not  only  fruit  trees,  but  ail  the  veg- 
tables.  One  of  the  most  important  crops  of 
this  city,  okra,  is  worth  about  50  cents  a 
pound  the  best  quality;  this  price  is  unusual 
for  it.  Our  apple  crop  was  scarce  and  gen¬ 
erally  of  low  quality.  I  enclose  a  little  in¬ 
sect,  the  adult  of  a  three-fourths-incli  cater¬ 
pillar,  which  eats  the  leaves  of  our  apple 
trees.  I  studied  its  life  cycle,  but  I  have  been 
practically  unable  to  find  its  eggs  on  the 
trees.  I  should  be  glad  if  your  entomologist 
would  give  me  some  idea  about  its  life  history 
and  name  and  the  way  of  preventing  i.t. 

Ans. — Although  coming  from  faraway 
Turkey  the  little  insect  which  had  dam¬ 
aged  the  correspondent’s  apple  trees  is  in 
sufficiently  good  condition  for  me  to  deter¬ 
mine  it  as  one  of  the  small  Ermine  moths 


belonging  to  the  genus  Yponomeuta.  This 
little  moth  is  a  common  pest  throughout 
Europe  on  apple  and  some  other  fruit 
trees.  The  moth  is  said  to  lay  her  eggs 
in  roundish  patches  on  the  small  twigs, 
and  to  cover  these  patches  with  a  kind  of 
strong  gum,  which  is  yellow  at  first,  but 
gradually  changes  to  a  dark  brown,  so  as 
not  to  be  easily  distinguishable  from  the 
brown  twigs.  In  England  the  eggs  hatch 
in  October,  but  the  little  caterpillars  re¬ 
main  sheltered  under  the  patches  of  gum 
during  the  Winter,  and  do  not  come  out 
until  the  leaves  begin  to  unfold  in  the 
Spring.  Then  they  burrow  into  the  young 
leaves  and  feed  on  the  soft  matter  within 
until  they  are  strong  enough  to  eat  the 
whole  leaf.  They  live  together  in  large 
companies,  often  spinning  webs  over  their 
feeding  grounds.  When  fully  grown  they 
change  to  pupae  inside  these  webs,  and 
soon  transform  into  the  pretty  white  moths 
with  black  spots  on  their  wings.  Where 
they  occur  in  large  companies  and  spin 
webs,  one  could  either  cut  off  the  webs  and 
destroy  the  caterpillars  within,  or  burn 
them  out  with  a  torch.  Some  state  that 
they  can  be  jarred  from  the  tree  on  the 
ground,  where  they  can  be  easily  killed. 
American  fruit  growers  would  simply 
spray  the  infested  trees  with  Paris-green 
or  some  other  poison  now  extensively  used 
in  spraying.  m.  v.  slingerland. 

Apples  for  New  Jersey. 

E.  F.  1)..  Bergen  Fields,  N.  J. — Next  Spring 
I  shall  plant  a  commercial  apple  orchard, 
marketing  mostly  in  New  York  City.  Land 
is  in  Bergen  County,  rather  sandy,  high,  well 
drained,  with  very  gentle  eastern  slope;  in 
sod  for  six  years ;  has  some  Red  clover.  I 
shall  plow  and  harrow  in  Spring,  then  plant 
(quincunx  style),  giving  each  tree  some 
fertilizer,  trees  to  stand  30  by  30  feet  apart 
when  fillers  are  removed.  I  wish  earliest 
possible  bearing  trees,  as  ground  will  be  cut 
up  into  city  lots  within  20  years.  I  shall 
plant  hoed  crops  in  orchard  until  trees 
bear,  fertilizing  when  necessary ;  will  spray 
trees  if  I  find  it  profitable.  I  wish  a  good 
proportion  of  annual  bearers,  as  free  from 
scab  as  possible,  and  four-fifths  of  apples  of 
varieties  keeping  in  cold  cellar  storage  until 
February  15  or  later.  I  wish  to  keep 
varieties  down  to  six  or  less.  Two  years  ago 
I  planted  on  this  ground  as  experiments 
five  trees,  fertilizing  once  $ind  cultivating 
land  near  trees.  Following  Is  result :  Red 
Astraclian,  excellent:  Fameuse,  excellent; 
Baldwin  and  Bismarck,  fair;  It.  I  Greening, 
rather  poor.  I  have  selected  the  following 
as  being  the  earliest  bearers :  40  per  cent 

Jonathan,  20  per  cent  Wagener  (fillers),  20 
per  cent  Banana  (fillers),  10  per  cent  Wealthy 
(fillers),  5  per  cent  McIntosh;  for  home  use, 
a  few  Roxbury  Russet.  Tolman,  Oldenburg 
and  Ilubbardston.  Would  this  be  a  first-class 
selection?  Can  you  suggest  any  additions, 
omissions,  or  changes  in  proportion  from  this 
list  that  would  probably  give  me  better  re¬ 
sults  in  view  of  statements  above?  Do 
you  think  any  of  the  following  apples  pref¬ 
erable  :  Winesap.  York  Imperial,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Rome  Beauty? 

Ans. — The  plan  of  the  proposed  apple 
orchard  is  very  good,  all  things  considered, 
and  far  better  than  tbe  average.  The 
distance  apart  for  planting  the  trees  and 
the  style  of  planting  are  good.  The  plan 
to  use  early  bearing  varieties  as  fillers 
or  temporary  trees,  to  be  removed  when 
the  other  trees  need  this  space  and  they 
shall  have  served  their  purpose,  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  The  varieties  mentioned  are  all 
good,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
them  might  be  altered  to  advantage.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  40  per  cent  Jonathan  and 
20  per  cent  Banana,  I  would  think  20  per 
cent  Jonathan,  20  per  cent  Grimes  and 
20  per  cent  York  Imperial  would  be 
ter,  leaving  out  Banana  altogether.  \ 
athan  is  an  excellent  variety,  but  there 
others  that  are  fully  as  good  in  qus 
and  appearance,  and  as  profitable.  W 
ener  and  Wealthy  are  very  good  for 

ers,  and  so  is  Oldenburg.  Yellow  Tr . 

parent  serves  the  same  purpose,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  ripening  very  early. 
Winesap  is  not  very  suitable  to  that  part 
of  country,  nor  does  Newtown  succeed 
well  there,  especially  on  sandy  land.  Rome 
Beauty  would  be  a  good  variety  to  plant, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Hubbardston  and 
Gravenstein,  but  the  list  is  now  quite  long 
for  commercial  purposes.  For  family  use 
the  case  would  be  different,  and  a  very 
few  trees  of  each  variety  mentioned  might 
be  planted.  Being  very  close  to  New 
York  City,  the  market  advantages  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  all  not  used  at  home  could  be 
sold.  -  H.  E.  VAN  DEMAN. 


CA  50 

EVERLASTING 
Horse  Collar 


Cures  and  proventa  sore  shoulders.  Adjusts  to  fit.  Nohamee,  no  I 
I  straps.  Zinc  coated  to  prevent  rust,  alnc  itself  a  curative  at;ent.  I 
I  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Waldron,  V.  8.,  member  of  Michigan  State  Veterinary  I 
I  Examining  Board  aayi:  “Used  them  two  full  seasons  in  the  heaviest  I 
I  kind  of  work,  corn  and  wheat  harvesting,  plowing  with  a  double  I 
I  gang  plow ,  large Bt  size  manure  spreader,  etc.  They  are  smooth  I 
land  firm,  no  twisting  or  corsage  of  hamee."  Absolutely  do  awayl 
I  with  cumbersome  sweat  pads.  Agents  v  anted.  Writ*  for  catalogue.  I 
Howell  &  Spaulding,  153  State  St.,  Caro,  Mich* j 


ARE  YOUR  HYS  WEAK? 

Thousands  of  Men  and  Women  Have  Kidney  Trouble 

and  Never  Suspect  It. 

To  Prove  What  the  Great  Kidney  Remedy,  Swamp-Root,  Will  Do  for 
YOU,  Every  Reader  of  Rural  New-Yorker  May  Have  a  Sample 
Bottle  Sent  Absolutely  Free  by  Mall. 


It  used  to  be  considered  that  only  urinary  and 
bladder  troubles  were  to  be  traced  to  the  kid¬ 
neys,  but  now  modern  science  proves  that  nearly 
all  diseases  have  their  beginning  in  the  disorder 
of  these  most  important  organs. 

If  you  are  sick  or  “feel  badly,”  begin  taking 
the  great  kidney  remedy,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp- 
Root,  because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  begin  to  get 
better  they  will  help  all  the  other  organs  to  health. 
A  trial  will  convince  anyone. 

Didn’t  Know  I  Had  Kidney  Trouble  | 

I  had  tried  so  many  remedies  without  their  having 
benefited  me  that  I  was  about  discouraged,  but  in  a 
few  days  after  taking  your  wonderful  Swamp-Root  I 
began  to  feel  better. 

I  was  out  of  health  and  run  down  generally  ;  had 
no  apppetite,  was  dizzy  and  suffered  with  headache 
most  of  the  time.  I  did  not  know  that  my  kidneys 
were  the  cause  of  my  trouble,  but  somehow  felt  they 
might  be,  find  I  began  taking  Swamp-Itoot,  as  above 
stated.  There  is  such  a  pleasant  taste  to  Swamp- 
Root,  and  it  goes  right  to  the  spot  and  drives  disease 
out  of  the  system.  It  has  cured .  me,  making  me 
stronger  and  better  in  every  way,  and  1  cheerfully 
recommend  it  to  all  sufferers. 

Gratefully  yours, 

Mbs.  A.  L.  Walker,  21  McDaniel  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  responsible 
for  many  kinds  of  diseases,  and  if  permitted  to 
continue  much  suffering  and  fatal  results  are  sure 
to  folloiv.  Kidney  trouble  irritates  the  nerves, 
makes  you  dizzy,  restless,  sleepless  and  irritable. 
Makes  you  pass  water  often  during  the  day  and 
obliges  you  t6  get  up  many  times  during  the  night 
Unhealthy  kidneys  cause  rheumatism,  gravel, 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the 
back,  joints  and  muscles;  make  your  head  ache 
and  back  ache,  cause  indigestion,  stomach  and 
liver  trouble,  you  get  a  sallow,  yellow  complexion, 
make  you  feel  as  though  you  had  heart  trouble ; 
you  may  have  plenty  of  ambition,  but  no  strength ; 
get  weak  and  waste  away. 

The  cure  for  these  troubles  is  Dr.  Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root,  the  world-famous  kidney  remedy. 
In  taking  Swamp-Root  you  afford  natural  help  to 
Nature,  for  Swamp-Root  is  the  most  perfect  heal¬ 
er  and  gentle  aid  to  the  kidneys  that  is  known 
to  medical  science. 


DR.  KILMER’S 

SWAMP-ROOT 

Kldnay,  Liver  &  Bladder 

CURE. 

DIRECTIONS. 
may  takk  one,  two  or  three 
teaspoon fills  before  or  after 
meals  and  atbedtime. 
Children  less  according  to  age. 

May  commence  witn  small 
doses  and  l  ucrease  to  full  dose 
or  more,  as  the  case  would 
seem  to  require. 

This  great  remedy  cures  all 
kidney, I  iver,  bladder  and  Uric 
Acid  troubles  aud  disorders 
due  to  weak  kidneys,  such  as 
catarrh  of  the  bladder,  gravel, 
rheumatism,  lumbago  and 
Bright’s  Disease,  which  is  the 
worst  form  of  k  idney  disease. 
It  Is  pleasant  to  tale. 

PREPARED  ONLY  BT 

DR.  KILMER  &  CO., 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


(Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take.) 


If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  your  condition,  take  from  your  urine  on 
rising  about  four  ounces,  place  it  in  a  glass  or  bottle  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four 
hours.  If  on  examination  it  is  milky  or  cloudy,  if  there  is  a  brick  dust  settling,  or 
if  small  particles  float  about  in  it,  your  kidneys  are  in  need  of  immediate  attention. 

EDITORIAL  NOTICE.  —So  successful  is  Swamp-Root  in  promptly  curing  even 
the  most  distressing  cases,  that  to  Prove  its  wonderful  merits  you  may  have  a  sample 
bottle  and  a  book  of  valuable  information,  both  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail.  The  book 
contains  many  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from 
men  and  women  cured.  The  value  and  success  of  Swamp-Root  is  so  well  known  that 
our  readers  are  advised  to  send  for  a  sample  bottle. 

In  writing  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton  ,  N.  Y„  be  sure  to  say  that  you  read 
this  generous  offer  in  the  New  York  City  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  you  can  purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and 
one-dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug  stores  everywhere.  Don’t  make  any  mistake,  but 
remember  the' name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr.  Kilmer’s  Swamp-Root,  and  the  address,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


We 


Pay  The 


3Tr  eisrht. 


THE  $50,000,000  WORLD’S  FAIR 

We  have  the  entire  Exposition  ami  offer  for  immediate  delivery  all  the  vast  quantity  of  material  used 
in  its  construction  and  equipment. 

100,000,000  Feet  of  Highly  Seasoned  Lumber 

SEND  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE 

SAVE  FROM  30  TO  40  PER  CENT.  Alao  Saab,  Doora,  Roofing  of  all  kinds.  Pipe  of  all  kinds,  Wire  Fenc¬ 
ing,  Hardware.  Machinery,  Household  Goods  and  Furniture  of  every  description,  besides  thousands  of  other 
items.  ASK  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE  NO.  B7.  We  purchased  every  Exposition  of  modern  days. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Exposition  Grounds,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS! 

Learn  how  to  tap  the  Maple  Tree.  The  gain  in  sap  will 
pay  for  Grimm  Spouts  and  Covers  in  one  season.  Cul¬ 
tivate  the  bore  by  reaming.  Save  your  trees  and  secure 
a  better  quality  Sample  Spouts  and  Catalogue  “  G  ” 
free.  You  run  no  risk ;  all  is  guaranteed. 

G.  H.  GKDIM,  Rutland,  Vt.  and.  7  78  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P.  <J 


Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine. 

A  $2  00  BOOK  FOR  $1.00. 

W  e  have  just  a  few  volumes  of  this  book  that  have  become  slightly  soiled  on 
one  end.  Unless  your  attention  were  called  to  it,  you  would  scarcely  notice  it; 
but  we  cannot  send  them  out  at  the  regular  $2  price  of  the  book.  As  long  as 
they  last  we  will  mail  them  prepaid  to  subscribers  only  on  receipt  of  $1.  The  post¬ 
age  alone  is  17  cents.  This  is  Prof.  Geo.  W.  Curtis’s  great  live  stock  book,  with 
nearly  roo  full-page  engravings.  It  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  most  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Orders  at  this  price  will  not  be  accepted 
from  dealers  or  schools.  Orders  for  single  volumes  with  $1  will  be  accepted  as  long 
as  the  soiled  edition  lasts  from  subscribers  only. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  409  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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Ruralisms 


stable  of  sufficient  capacity  to  accommo-  !  , 
date  a  dairy  of  125  cows.  A  large  in- 
crease  is  in  prospect  if  the  plan  works 
well.  The  primary  object  is  to  secure  an 
adequate  supply  of  clean  sod  from  the 
land  and  cow  manure  from  the  dairy  at 
first  hand.  This  seems  a  businesslike  way 
to  overcome  an  increasing  difficulty. 

Those  Hardy  Oranges.  —  Sensational 
press  reports  appear  from  time  to  time 
concerning  the  “hardy”  oranges  bred  by 


NOTES  FROM  THE  RURAL  GROUNDS 

An  Excellent  Pear. — There  are  few 
better  pears  for  late  Autumn  or  early 
Winter  use  than  Anjou,  formerly  known 
as  Beurre  d 'Anjou.  It  may  not  possess 
the  high  and  sprightly  flavors  of  Seckel  the  National  Department  of  Agriculture 
or  Nelis,  but  when  thoroughly  ripened  is  by  hybridizing  the  sour  and  worthless,  but 
good  all  through  to  its  very  small  core;  truly  hardy  Citrus  trifoliata  with  selected 
juicy,  tender  and  refreshing.  In  size,  fine  sweet  varieties  from  Florida.  These  ex¬ 
appearance  and  really  satisfactory  quality,  periments  have  been  carried  on  for  sev- 
Anjou  is  quite  the  ideal  of  a  Thanksgiv-  eral  years,  and  many  interesting  crosses 
ing  dessert  pear.  Fig.  431,  page  923,  shows  have  fruited.  Nearly  all  are  too  sour  or 
a  fair  specimen,  just  at  the  best  eating  bitter  to  be  edible,  but  are  thought  to 
stage,  as  grown  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  possess  prospective  value  for  culinary  use, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  This  widely-known  such  as  for  lemonade  and  marmalade 
nursery  not  only  offers  trees  of  this  and  making.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  a 
many  other  varieties  of  exquisite  quality,  .few  fruits  of  really  good  quality  ripened 
too  seldom  planted,  but  grows  the  fruits  this  season,  and  there  is  hope  that  very 
extensively,  supplying  the  greatest  hotels  tolerable  oranges  may  be  grown  far  north 
and  most  *  exclusive  customers  in  large  of  the  present  Citrus  fruit  limit.  The 
eastern  cities,  not  forgetting  annual  con-  boldest  'prediction  yet  made  by  those  in 
tributions  to  the  horticultural  editors  of  position  to  know  is  that  varieties  already 
the  country.  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry  secured  are  likely  to  succeed  as  far  north 
are  doing  a  very  real  service  to  commer-  as  the  Potomac  River.  Making  all  al- 
cial  pomology  by  reminding  the  public  of  lowances  for  the  sanguine  expectations 
the  delicious  quality  of  the  best  pears  common  to  originators,  it  is  reasonable  to 
through  their  frequent  fine  displays  at  ex-  look  for  a  very  considerable  extension 
hibitions.  Consumers  will  not  always  be  of  orange  culture  as  a  result  of  public 
satisfied  with  Kieffers  and  Pacific  Coast  and  private  breeding  experiments.  Cen- 
Bartletts.  The  variety  Anjou  has  become  turies  of  selection  alone  have  developed 
well  known  among  dealers  in  high  qual-  various  tropical  species  of  orange  to  the 
ity  fruits,  but  the  name  is  still  too  often  magnificent  fruits  now  cultivated.  The 
tagged  to  boxes  of  Duchess  and  other  hardy  kind  appears  to  have  been  totally 
large  yellow  pears  of  lower  grade.  The  neglected  as  a  fruit-producing  possibility 
Anjou  pear  is  of  French  origin  and  has  until  its  quite  recent  introduction  to  this 
been  long  cultivated  in  this  country.  The  country.  While  the  practical  orange  for 
tree  is  vigorous,  healthy  and  productive,  temperate  climates  may  be  long  in  coming 
but  standards  are  not  likely  to  bear  freely  there  is  every  reason  to  feel  that  sub- 


Every  Boy,  Every  Man 

needs — desires  a 
Vest  Pocket 

Flash  liffHtCI  00 

post  pai 

2000  flashes 
Extra  Battery,  30e. 

TROY  ELECTRICAL  GO,,  Troy',  N.  Y, 

References — Troy  Trust  Co.,  Commercial  Agencies. 


wffi  "MEND-A-RIP" 

Docs  all  kinds  of  Light  and  Heavy  Stitching 

Does  all  kinds 
of  light  and 
heavy  rivoting 
Will  Sate  the  Prjci  of  Itkelf 
Many  Timer  a  Ykab.  A  Perfect 
IlaDd  Sewing  Machine  and  Riveter  combined 
To  Show  It  Mean  a  a  Sale.  Agents 
make  from  $8  to  $15a  day.  One 

_  agent  made  $20  first  day  and  writes  to  hurry 

_  more  machines  to  him.  Write  for  spoclal  agenta’  price. 

J.C.  Foote  Foundry  Co.,  Freilericktown,  O. 

The  Great  Agents  Supply  House. 


I N  DRUROI  D 

ROOFING 

.Requires  no  Coating  or 
Paint. 

Acid  and  Alkali  Proof. 
.Elastic  and  Pliable 
Always. 

Strong  and  Tough. 
Absolutely  Water  Proof. 
Climatic  Changes  Bo  Not 
Affect  It. 

Practically  Fire  Proof. 
Can  Be  Used  on  Steep  or 
Flat  Surfaces. 

Any  Workman  Can  Put 
It  On. 

No  Odor. 

Will  Not  Shrink  or  Crack 
Eight  In  Weight. 

Does  Not  Taint  Water. 

Write  for  samples,  prices  and 
circulars. 

H.  F.  WATSON  CO. 

ERIE.  PA. 

Chicago,  Boston, 

Mention  R.  N.-Y. 


There  are  only  tivo  classes  of  Root  Cut¬ 
ters.  There  is  only  one  in  the  first 
class.  That  one  is  the 

BANNER®”* 


i  ils 


GOOD  POTATOES 
BRING  FANCY  PRICES 

To  grow  a  large  crop  of  good  potatoes,  the 
oil  must  contain  plenty  of  Potash. 

I  omatoes,  melons,  cabbage,  turnips,  lettuce 
—in  fact,  all  vegetables  remove  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Potash  from  the  soil.  Supply 

Potash 

liberally  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  containing 
not  less  than  10  per  cent,  actual  Potash. 

better  and  more  profitable  yields  are  sure  to 
follow. 

Our  pamphlets  are  not  advertising  circulars 
booming  special  fertilizers,  but  contain  valu¬ 
able  information  to  farmers.  Sent  free  for  the 
asking.  Write  now. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


ORCHARD  PROFIT 

B  m  dependsupon  worklngallthe  A 
WW  fruit  into  a  salable  product. 
cider  for  i  nstance.  Ifclearand 

?ureit  sells  readily  at  a  proflt. 
he  best  is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC  c,Kress 

Made  in  varving  sizes,  hand  or — 
power.  Catalogue  free. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC,  CO, 

36  Cortland!  S«.,  New  York. 

9  CORDS  IN  10  HOURS 


SAWS 
TREES 


until  eight  to  ten  years  after  planting. 
Anjou  suceeds  well  as  a  dwarf  on  quince 
stock,  and  should  be  found  in  every  fruit 
garden  where  good  pears  are  appreciated. 


Cutter. 


stantial  progress  is  being  made. 

The  Poor  Man's  Orchid.— The  new 
garden  varieties  of  Schizanthus  are  so 
orchid-like  in  the  colors,  form  and  mark- 


Animal  Manure  Best  for  Florists. —  ings  of  their  countless  blooms,  and  so  eas- 
The  R.-N.-Y.  has  published  references  to  ily  and  cheaply  grown,  that  the  above 
the  experience  of  Jackson  &  Perkins,  popular  name  is  fairly  justified.  S.  pin- 
Newark,  N.  Y.,  nurserymen  and  rose  natus,  often  called  Butterfly  flower,  from 
growers,  who  are  feeding  young  beeves  the  graceful  poise  of  the  small  but  gaily 
mainly  for  the  manure,  but  with  the  hope  tinted  blossoms,  has  long  been  cultivated 
of  offsetting  the  expense  for  care  and  as  a  garden  annual.  It  is  a  neat  and  pleas- 
food  by  the  prospective  gain  in  market  ing  plant  with  finely-cut  foliage  and  semi¬ 
value  of  the  animals  when  properly  fat-  climbing  habit,  growing  two  feet  or  more 
tened.  Florists  and  nurserymen  usually  high.  There  are  many  horticultural  va- 
have  difficulty  in  securing  yard  manures  rieties,  running  through  all  shades  of  vio- 
in  sufficient  quantity  and  of  the  right  let  purple  and  lilac  with  yellow  blotches 
quality  for  making  up  their  composts,  and  markings.  A  grand  mixture  is  now 
Large  establishments  are  put  to  heavy  ex-  offered  as  “Hybridus  Grandiflorus,”  pro- 
pense  in  getting  their  supplies  from  dis-  ducing  compact,  bushy  plants,  almost 
taut  places.  Commercial  fertilizers,  with  smothered  with  their  curious  and  lovely 
the  exception  of  the  higher  grades  of  blooms.  Seeds  should  be  sown  early  and 
ground  bone,  are  not  regarded  with  much  the  plants  set  about  18  inches  apart  in 
favor.  Many  trials  of  chemicals,  singly  rich  light  soil.  They  succeed  well  in  pots 
and  in  combination,  have  ended  in  disas-  or  boxes,  and  are  very  fine  for  conserva- 
tpr-  Cow  manure  is  almost  universally  tory  and  veranda  decoration  A  promis- 
preferred  fur  glass  .  Bouse  use,  though  ing  novelty  is  soon  to  be  offered  under 
nurserymen  largely  use  litter  from  horse  the  name  of  Schizanthus  Wisetonensis. 
stables  for  mulching  and  field  dressings.  The  plants  grow  scarcely  16  inches  high, 
The  preferred  compost  for  greenhouse  use  and  for  many  weeks  are  covered  with 
is  made  of  old  cow  manure  and  rotted  panicles  of  white  and  rose  flowers 
sods,  with  the  addition  of  a  trifle  of  lime  blotched  with  yellow,  carmine  and  occa- 
and  bone  flour.  Cow  and  sheep  manures  sionally  bright  chestnut  brown.  Seeds  of 
are  also  much  used  inside  for  liquid  ap-  the  large  flowered  hybrids  cost  20  cents 
plications  and  top  dressings  for  rapidly  a  packet  last  year,  but  will  soon  be  much 
growing  plants.  The  standard  of  modern  cheaper.  S.  Wisetonensis  is  still  scarce," 
cut  flowrers  especially  is  so  high,  and  the  and  a  comparatively  high  price  will  be 
culture  of  the  plants  producing  these  won-  asked  for  the  seeds  the  coming  season, 

derful  blooms  so  exacting,  that  no  hut  it  will  not  be  long  until  they  will  he 

chances  can  be  taken  in  supplying  them  hi  reach  of  the  most  economical  amateur, 
with  every  atom  of  fertility  that  can  be  _  w.  v.  f. 

assimilated  without  surfeit.  The  need  of  c  .  T  .  .  - 

.  Seedless  Apple. — In  regard  to  the  seedless 

having  the  best  possible  manures  always  apple  discussison,  1  have  my  doubts  whether 
at  hand  is  so  widely  felt  that  a  dairy  or  there  will  be  any  great  boom  in  it,  for  I  have 

cattle  annex  to  large  greenhouse  estab-  kS,own  of,  s^ecll©ss  apples  ever  since  I  was 
.  b  b  old  enough  to  distinguish  between  one  with 

lishments  is  likely  to  become  an  ordinary  seeds  or  one  without  seeds.  At  present  my 

iW.irp  jn  tV.P  A  NT  father  has  a  grafted  tree  of  a  seedless  variety, 

teature  in  the  near  tuture.  A.  N.  1  ter-  .4  nicely  shaped  apple  of  fairly  good  quality 

son,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  has  an  extensive  .a  light  yellow  skin  ripens  in  September. 

.  Fan-view,  Ma.  j.  1.  w. 

range  of  glass,  covering  over  half  a  mil-  _  ,, 

x  ,  ,  Coal  Tar  on  Metal  Roof. — I  used  steel 

lion  square  feet  01  surface,  and  employs  roofing  seven  years  ago  on  part  of  my 

200  men  Here  the  choicest-  nlnnts  nnd  Bouse,  put  on  coal  tar,  and  have  not  done 

en.  xrere  tne  cnotcest  plants  ana  anything  to  it  since,  and  it  is  solid  as  a  rock  : 

flowers  known  to  the  trade  are  grown,  no  rust-  1  Put  tin  roof  on  liogpeu,  painted 
,  ,  ,  ,  it  with  lead  and  oil ;  in  one  year  it  began  to 

and  the  amount  of  compost  used  each  sea-  rust  and  I  put  on  tar.  To-da.v  it  is  perfect 

son  would  anneor  Incredible  tn  smnll  and  it  has  lieen  six  years.  It  is  quite  a  fiat 

soil  wouiq  appear  mcrediDJe  to  small  op-  r00f.  You  will  make  no  mistake  if  you  use 

erators.  The  proprietor  has  recently  coal  tar  on  iron  or  tin  roof.  I  did  not  paint 
1  ,  ,  ,  r  under  side  of  steel  roof.  f.  h.  s. 

bought  a  large  farm  and  established  a  Millerton,  N.  Y. 


It’s  the  one  with  the  self- feed¬ 
ing,  shaking  grate-shakes 
outall  dirt, gravel, etc.  Saves 
the  knives  and  makes  clean, 
wholesome  stock  food.  It  lit-  | 
erally  makes  ribbons  of  all 
roots  and  vegetables.  1’re-  [ 
vents  all  choking.  Itcutsfnstl 
and  turns  easy.  Thousands  in  I 
fuse  and  not  a  single  com- 1 
'plaint.  We  make  the  Banner  I 
in  7  sizes  for  hand  and  power.  I 
Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  I 
tells  the  whole  story.  Ask  for  it.  It’s  Free. 

|o.  E.  THOMPSON  &  SONS,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

Largest  Root  Cutter  Makers  in  the  World. 


BY  ONE  MAN,  with  the  FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE.  It 

saws  down  trees.  Folds  like  a  pocket  knife.  Saws  any  kind  of 
timber  on  any  kind  of  ground.  One  man  can  saw  more  timl>er 
ioiU-M3".2  nie,nin  any  other  way.  and  doit  easier.  Send  fur 
FREE  illustrated  catalog,  showing  latest  IMPROVEMENTS 
and  testimonial*  from  thousands.  First  order  secures  aueticy.  Addr.es 

folding  sawing  machine  CO., 

18  &  18  S.  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  lllinoi*. 


overnment  Positions! 

25,566  Appointments 

ing  tile  past  year.  Excellent  opportunities  fer 
young  people.  Each  year  we  instruct  by  mail  hundreds 
of  farmers  sons  who  pass  these  examinations  and  re¬ 
ceive  appointments  to  life  positions  at  $S40  to  $1Z00  a 
year.  I f  you  desire  a  position  of  this  kind,  write  for  our 
Civil  Service  Announcement  and  learn  how  you  may 
secure  it.  It  will  be  sent  free.  Mention  this  paper. 

COLUMBIAN  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

223-25  Pa.  Avi.  S.  E.  Washington,  D.  O. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

HUBBARD’S  FERTILIZERS  FOR  1905” 

will  be  ready  for  distribution  next  month.  It  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 

IF  YOU  ARE  GrOIUNTGr  TO  USE  ANY 

COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZERS 

®Y,RI]Vr this  Book  will  interest 

THE  ROGERS  &  HUBBARD  CO., 


me 


HUBBARD’S 


MANUFACTUKKKS  OF 

“BLACK  DIAMOND” 

Middletown,  Conn. 


FERTILIZERS, 


Last  year  field  trials  were  made  for  me, 
by  1,000  farmers,  on  fertilizing  crops  with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


(The  Standard  Fertilizer) 


These  trials  show  that  the  yield 
can  be  increased  enormously 
by  using  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a 
top  dressing. 

I  want  1,000  farmers  to  make 
trials  for  me  this  year  on  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  wheat  fields.  I 
will  supply  the  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Absolutely  Free, 

if  the  farmer  will  pay  transpor¬ 
tation  charges.  The  increase  in 
grain  and  straw  will  return  this 
outlay  many  times  over. 

If  you  cannot  make  the  expe¬ 
riment,  at  least  send  for  my  bul¬ 
letin,  “Food  for  Plants,”  con¬ 
taining  most  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  use  and  value  of 
fertilizers.  Send  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  POST  CARD. 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Boom  148 

12-16  John  Street,  New  York. 
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Hope  Farm  Notes 

Home  Notes. — I  thought  the  storm  last 
week  was  about  the  limit,  but  I  made  the  mis¬ 
take  of  supposing  there  is  any  limit  to  the 
weather.  A  week  later  we  had  the  last  of 
three  storms,  each  one  harder  than  the  one 
before  it.  I  went  out  late  Saturday  night 
to  get  a  log  of  wood  and  the  storm  fairly 
drove  me  into  the  house.  On  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  the  snow  lay  in  great  drifts.  While  our 
folks  were  getting  ready  for  church  Philip 
and  I  dug  out.  Nellie  Bly  started  off  with 
the  Madame  and  the  children,  and  she  had 
her  hands  and  feet  full  to  break  out  the 
track.  Of  course  in  the  afternoon  I  took  my 
usual  walk  over  to  the  peach  orchard  on  the 
hill.  You  may  think  it  strange  that  a  man 
should  go  tramping  through  snowdrifts  to 
look  at  a  peach  orchard,  but  it  would  take 
the  worst  blizzard  that  could  roar  down  our 
valley  to  keep  me  from  looking  at  my  trees 
at  least  once  a  week.  ...  By  the  time 
this  is  in  print  the  Hope  Farm  folks  will  he 
on  the  ocean  or  in  Florida.  I  shall  he  back 
early  in  January,  while  the  rest  will  stay 
down.  Old  Bird,  the  white  mare,  started  by 
boat  in  great  style,  evidently  proud  to  imagine 
that  she  is  to  loaf  away  the  Winter  under  the 
orange  trees.  When  she  strikes  Florida  her 
dream  will  be  over,  for  Charlie  has  a  tough 
old  field  for  her  to  break  up.  She  will  wish 
herself  back  in  the  Hope  Farm  barn,  but  she 
will  never  see  it  again.  .  .  .  We  have 
things  in  good  shape  for  the  Winter.  The 
last  of  the  pigs  have  gone  into  pork ;  we  have 
sold  all  but  two  cows,  and  one  of  these  will 
be  rented  to  a  neighbor  for  the  Winter.  Uncle 
George  will,  give  old  Kate  a  painless  death, 
sell  her  hide,  feed  the  meat  to  his  hens  and 
divide  the  bones  with  us  for  planting  near 
apple  trees.  Old  Kate's  days  are  numbered, 
and  she  has  good  deeds  enough  to  her  credit 
to  put  something  besides  O  on  her  life.  Exit 
Kate,  with  thanks  for  her  good  deeds  and  no 
mention  of  her  faults.  .  .  .  Old  Major  is 

probably  ripe  to  follow  Kate,  but  the  Madame 
and  the  children  cannot  bear  to  see  the  old 
fellow  go,  so  we  shall  make  him  comfortable 
in  a  box  stall  and  give  him  another  lease  of 
life.  Frank  will  do  our  Winter's  work,  and 
Nellie  and  her  colts  will  be  made  comfortable. 
Peter,  the  pony,  will  stay  at  a  neighbor's, 
where  there  are  children  to  care  for  him. 
Emma  will  care  for  the  flock  of  poultry. 
This  gets  our  live  stock  down  to  a  small  com¬ 
pany.  This  is  a  part  of  our  definite  plan. 

I  never  expect  to  winter  any  stock  except  one 
cow,  the  horses  we  need,  and  hens.  After 
careful  figuring  I  am  certain  that  it  pays  us 
better  to  buy  pigs  or  sheep  for  Summer  feed¬ 
ing  than  it  would  to  breed  them  here.  When 
our  trees  come  in  bearing  it  may  pay  to 
winter  a  few  hogs  to  eat  the  cull  apples,  but 
except  for  this  I  will  sell  hay  rather  than 
feed  it.  .  .  .  To  show  that  this  is  only 

my  opinion  I  should  add  that  my  neighbor 
has  a  small  milk  dairy  and  also  boards  horses, 
lie  buys  baled  hay  to  feed  the  cows  and  fig¬ 
ures  a  fair  profit  on  it  all  told.  The  fact 
that  he  can  do  this  while  I  prefer  to  sell  hay 
and  winter  as  little  stock  as  possible  simply 
shows  what  I  have  always  claimed,  that  no 
cast-iron  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  farmers 
to  follow.  It  will  depend  upon  the  man  and 
the  plans  he  has  made  for  the  future.  .  .  . 

How  far  our  Florida  plans  will  work  into  this 
scheme  remains  to  be  seen.  Another  freeze 
this  year  might  change  the  entire  outlook. 
We  shall  see  how  opr  potatoes  turn  out  before 
talking  decidedly  about  a  permanent  location. 

IIay  Farming. — To  show  further  how  local 
plans  may  differ,  here  is  a  note  from  a  New 
York  man  who  has  bought  a  farm  on  our 
ridge  some  half  mile  south  of  us  : 

“I  have  become  interested  in  reading  about 
the  so-called  ‘Clark'  method  of  raising  grass. 
Can  I  make  my  farm  pay  its  way  by  raising 
hay  on  this  ‘intensive’  management?  With 
this  locality  and  soil  will  it  pay  to  specialize 
on  hay?" 

When  I  first  came  to  this  farm  Uncle  Ed 
•advised  me  to  get  it  all  into  good  grass  and 
sell  nothing  but  hay,  keeping  only  such  help 
as  haying  would  require.  There  were  other 
things  to  be  considered,  so  I  plowed  most  of 
the  farm  and  tried  potatoes,  cabbage  and  sim¬ 
ilar  crops.  I  hated  to  look  at  my  figures,  but 
I  had  to  admit  they  demonstrated  that  our 
hills  are  not  well  adapted  to  these  crops.  It 
costs  too  much  to  keep  natural  grass  land 
clean.  Having  proved  this,  my  first  idea  was 
to  imitate  Clark,  clean  up  the  fields,  and  put 
them  in  grass.  The  attempt  to  clean  up  one 
acre  as  he  advises  frightened  me.  The  cost 
is  too  great  on  our  steep  rocky  land.  I  then 
became  interested  in  our  present  plan  of 
planting  fruit  trees  on  rough  land,  and  decid 
ed  to  seed  the  land  as  best  we  could,  without 
pulling  out  the  rocks,  get  the  best  grass  we 
could  in  this  way,  and  plant  trees  in  the  sod. 
For  us  this  seems  to  be  the  best  disposition 
to  make  of  the  hillsides. 

Few  men  realize  what  it  would  mean  to 
carry  out  the  details  of  the  “Clark”  plan  in 
our  country.  The  fields  must  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  and  graded  exactly  true.  The 
drainage  must  be  thorough  and  all  the  foul 
stuff  of  weeds,  grass  or  brush  killed  out. 
Imagine  what  this  means  on  fields  covered 
with  small  stones  and  frequent  large  rocks, 
some  of  the  soil  sour  and  poorly  drained,  and 


many  grown  up  to  briers  and  small  trees.  It 
would  be  possible  to  clean  them  up  as  Mr. 
Clark  advises,  but  with  our  present  high- 
priced  labor  the  cost  would  he  tremendous. 

It  would  be  doubly  so  for  a  man  who  could 
not  be  on  the  spot  all  the  time  and  superin¬ 
tend  the  job.  We  are  within  25  miles  of  New 
York,  on  a  hill  which  was  designed  for  apple 
trees  and  scenery.  It  can  be  but  a  question 
of  time  before  this  location  will  be  demanded 
for  building  purposes.  When  that  time  comes 
the  money  spent  in  smoothing  the  ground  for 
grass  growing  will  not  add  to  the  value  of  the 
hills,  while  orchards  will  do  so.  I  think  all 
these  things  must  be  considered,  and  in  view 
of  the  evident  destiny  of  these  hillsides  I 
would  not.  spend  money  in  pulling  rocks  and 
grading.  The  “Clark”  method  is  special 
farming.  It  is  suited  to  special  soils  and  lo¬ 
cations,  and  most  of  all  for  places  where  farm¬ 
ing  is  to  be  followed  for  many  years — a  per¬ 
manent  investment.  The  fact  is  that  this 
Clark  grass  method  is  to  ordinary  farming 
about  what  violet  growing  is  to  gardening. 
At  the  same  time  this  Clark  method  is  surely 
the  way  to  grow  large  yields  of  grass.  A 
modification  of  it,  spending  all  the  money  that 
one  can  well  afford,  will  pay.  After  fitting 
ing  the  ground  as  well  as  we  can  afford  we 
should  use  double  the  quantity  of  seed  that 
farmers  usually  sow,  and  double  the  amount 
of  fertilizer.  On  this  soil  we  should  use  lime 
also.  I  consider  it.  quite  possible  to  average 
2 >4  tons  per  acre  on  our  hills.  At  our  prices 
this  means  $50  per  acre,  with  an  average  cost 
of  about  $20. 

Alt.  Sorts. — This  same  neighbor  also  asks 
this  one  : 

“The  stone  fences  on  our  place  are  overrun 
with  poison  ivy.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  it?" 

You  have  a  job  before  you.  The  best  way 
is  to  cut  the  vines  out  in  February  or  March 
and  burn  them.  Of  course  the  man  who  does 
it  should  wear  leather  gloves,  and  be  careful 
where  he  puts  them.  Some  people  are  less 
likely  to  be  poisoned  than  others.  If  you  can 
get  at  the  root,  grub  it  out  and  burn  it.  If 
not,  put  a  good  handful  of  salt  on  it  and 
watch  the  new  sprouts,  keeping  them  cut  off 
through  the  Summer. 

Here  is  a  good  friend  all  ready  for  an  argu¬ 
ment  : 

“The  R.  N.-Y.  is  one  of  the  best  papers  in 
its  chosen  field  that  we  receive,  but  I  do  not 
agree  with  all  it  says,  and  intend  to  do  some 
criticising  the  coming  year,  and  in  particular 
give  the  mulching  orchard  business  some  hard 
licks.”  n.  c.  e. 

Nothing  will  do  us  so  much  good  as  to  have 
an  honest  man  come  forward  and  give  “mulch¬ 
ing"  the  hardest  kind  of  licks!  If  I  agreed 
with  everybody  I  should  begin  to  be  fright¬ 
ened.  “Mulching”  will  stand  lots  of  pound¬ 
ing.  I  have  been  talking  with  .T.  II.  Hale 
lately  about  an  orchard  of  apple  and  peach 
which  he  started  on  a  rough  hillside  without' 
plowing  or  fitting.  The  trees  were  cut  back, 
top  and  root,  and  planted  right  among  the 
stumps  after  the  whole  thing  was  burned 
over.  Instead  of  plowing  and  cultivating,  six 
Italians  went  at  the  orchard  with  hoe  and 
brush  scythe,  working  around  the  trees  and 
cutting  sprouts  to  be  used  as  mulch.  I  un¬ 
derstood  Mr.  Ilale  to  say  that  these  six  Ital¬ 
ians  practically  took  care  of  nearly  75  acres 
of  young  trees.  These  trees  have  made  a 
better  growth  than  similar  trees  planted  on 
land  which  it  cost  Mr.  Ilale  over  $S0  per  acre 
to  clear !  As  for  the  expense  the  interest  on 
the  cost  of  clearing  an  acre  of  rocks  and 
stumps  would  about  pay  for  hand-working  an 
acre  of  this  rough  land.  This  corresponds 
with  my  own  experience,  but  Mr. 'Ilale  says  he 
will  not  mulch  the  trees,  and  that  he  still 
objects  to  the  sod  method.  He  expects  to 
hand-work  the  ground  so  that  with  spring- 
tooth  or  Cutaway  he  can  give  fair  culture.  I 
make  the  prophecy,  however,  that  those  trees 
will  prove  to  Mr.  Ilale  what  humans  have 
failed  to  do — that  fine  fruit  can  be  grown  on 
rough  land  without  cultivation. 

Ax  Open  Fire. — Do  we  enjoy  our  open  fire 
as  we  did  before  the  bottom  got  too  hot?  Yes, 
but  it  is  not  unlike  an  old  fellow  playing 
baseball  or  some  other  game,  or  a  child  that 
has  been  forced  to  look  into  the  backyard 
of  things  that  seemed  about  perfect  in  front. 

I  am  sure  the  fireplace  is  safe  now,  but  when 
a  suggestion  has  grown  to  be  a  part  of  your 
mind  how  do  you  pull  it  out?  I  suppose  I 
ought  not  to  have  said  a  word  about  that  fire. 
A  good  friend  in  Connecticut  writes  how  her 
husband  has  opposed  an  open  fire,  while  she 
loves  to  have  one.  This  is  what  she  writes: 

“Our  home  has  only  one  thing  lacking,  the 
aforesaid  open  fire.  No  amount  of  persuasion 
could  compass  that.  Sometimes  as  I  read 
about  you,  sitting  before  your  chimney,  1 
would  reproach  him,  that  we  had  none,  and 
remark  how  much  comfort  you  took  with  it. 
lie  said  on  the  last  occasion  :  ‘Let.  him  take 
comfort ;  it  will  burn  his  house  up  some  day.’ 
How  he  will  crow  over  me  when  he  reads  that 
it  nearly  came  true.  No  chance  for  an  open 
fire  for  me  now.” 

That’s  too  bad.  Nobody  knows  how  near 
we  had  him  going.  No  doubt  he  intended  to 
put  in  a  fireplace  as  a  Christmas  present! 
By  telling  about  our  danger  I  seem  to  have 
put  my  foot  right  into  the  stocking  and 
crowded  the  present  out.  I  want  the  open 
fire.  It  will  be  great  company  to  me  this 
Winter  while  the  storms  are  roaring  outside 


to  sit  by  the  fire  of  an  evening  and  think 
that  the  Madame  and  the  children  have  no 
need  of  a  blaze.  At  the  same  time  I  shall 
surely  keep  an  eye  on  the  timbers  around  the 
fireplace !  What  are  these  warnings  for,  if 
not  to  make  us  careful?  A  failure  to  take 
a  hint  is  the  starting  point  of  a  kick. 

it.  w.  c. 


When  yon  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal."  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


SHIP 

YOUR 


FURS 


McMillan  Fur  &  Wool  Co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 


Harness 

We  sell  custom  made,  oak- 
tanned  harness  by  mail.  Alt 
styles. Guaranteed  to  give  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  goods  returned 
at  our  expense  and  money 
hack.  Illustrated  catalogue 
F  and  price  list  free. 

The  KIN  G  II A  RN  ESS  CO. 
ti  I. tike  St. 

Owcgo,  Tioga  Co.,  Ji.  Y. 


ICE 


CUTTING  is  easy 


Hade 
In  Three 

Sizes. 


with 

OORSC1I  All  Steel,  Rouble- 
Row  ICE  PLOWS.  Marks  and 
cuts  two  rows  at  a  time  ;  cuts  any  size  cake 

and  any  depth,  and  does  it  with  ease  and  economy. 

Does  the  work  of  twenty  men  sawing  by  hand.  Pays  Tor  itself  la 
two  days.  No  farmer,  dairyman,  hotel  man  or  other  can  aflord  to 

be  without  it.  Ask  for  catalogue  and  introductory  prices. 

John  OorttchA  Sons.  a«G  Wcll»St..Mllwaukee,WI«. 


ICE  CUTTING 

must  be  done  quickly  and  cheaply  to  be  profitable. 
Dairymen,  hotels,  butchers,  farmers  and  others  need 

RED,  WHITE  |hr  [)|  HWC 

AND  BLUE  Hit  rLUVTOl 

Strong,  keen  and  fast 
cutters.  Have  Patent 
Clearing  Tooth* 


Low 
Prices. 


Illustrated 

Catalogue 

FREE. 


Made  in  all  sizes. 

Regular  or  Adjust* 

_  able  Swing  Guide  on 

TK  and  9  inch*  Will  more  than  save  their  cost  on  first  crop 

put  up.  We  make  Ice  Tools  of  every  description. 
AMES  PLOW  CO.a  54  Markot  Stroot,  Boston,  Mass* 


BUZZARD  &  HORSE  ICE  CALKS 

Sharpen  your  own  horse.  No  waiting  at  the  smith’s 
Liberal  prices  to  agents.  S.  W-  Kent,  Cazenovia.N.V 


Lei  Us  Send  You 

Our  Book. 

abont  good  wheels  and  prood  wagons  that  will  save 
you  a  lot  o £  work  and  make  you  a  lot  of  money — the 

ELECTRIC  STEEL  WHEELS 

- and  the -  * 

ELECTRIC  HANDY  WAGON. 

By  every  test,  they  are  the  best.  More  than  one  and 
a  quarter  millions  sold.  Spokes  united  to  the 
hub.  Can’t  work  looso.  A  set  of  our  wheels  will 
make  your  old  wagon  new.  Catalogue  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  Box  88,  Quincy,  Hie. 


WE  LEAD  THE  WORLD 

We  are  the  largeit  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Grooved  and  Plain 
Tire  Steel  Farm  Wagon 
"Wheels  in  America.  We 
guarantee  our  patent 
Grooved  Tire  Wheels  to 
be  the  best  made  by  anybody 
anywhere.  Write  us. 

HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO. 

BOX  1  7  HAVANA,  ILL 


Use  the  Wina 


judiciously  by  makiug  it  do  your 
pumping,  grinding,  sawing,  etc 
with  a 

FREEMAN 

Steel 
Windmill 

The  one  evenly  balanced,  strong 
and  durable  windmill  that  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  lightest  wind.  Its  four- 
post  angle  steel  tower  stands  the  storms. 
We  also  make  Feed  Cutters,  Wood  Saws. 
Corn  Shelters,  etc,  Send  for  Free  catalog  102 
S.  FREEMAN  &  SONS  MFG.  CO., 
Racine,  Wisconsin. 


PISOS  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHERE  ALL  ELSE  FAILS 

Best  Cough  Syrup.  Tastes  Good. 
Use  in  time.  Sold  by  druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


The  Fearless  lallway 

Horse  Powers 

run  eaeiet  and  yield  moro  power  than  any  other. 
Suited  to  Cutting,  tfauring, Pumping,  Thresh¬ 
ing— all  farm  uacs.  Alao  Threahew,  Engine#, 
Cutters,  Saw  Machines,  Round  Sllofl,  ©to.  Cafr- 
^myJaloguo  free. 

UFO.  CO.,  Coble.hlll,  If.  T. 


R^ed  Chief 

Corn  Sheller 

(Patented.) 

Guaranteed  to  do  better  work  than  any 
other  hand  sheller  made.  Closed  hop¬ 
per.  Can’t  pinch  fingers,  adjusts  itself 
to  any  size  ear. 

Gels  All  The  Corn 

Shells  every  grain  without 
cracking  any  of  them;  always 
throws  cob  outside  the  vessel. 
Clamps  to  barrel  or  keg  same 
as  straight  edge  box.  An 
easy  runner  and  lasts  indefi- 
nitely.  We  furnish  all  re- 
pairs  free.  Clrcularsentfree. 
Sendforspecial  farmcrs'offer. 

BRINLY-HARDY  CO. 
253Main  St.  Louisville,  Ky. 


p/»TEb 


DITTO'S  C EARED 

Ball  Bearing 

FEED  GRINDER. 

^  Sold  on  trial.  We  ask  no 
money  in  adyance.  Try 
on  your  own  farm,  if  not  of 
largest  capacity,  easiest 
running  and  most  durable, 
don’t  keep  it.  Circulars  free. 
G.  M.  DITTO,  BOX 56,  JOLIET,  ILL. 


This  Is  ihe 


Quaker  City 

Grinding  Mill. 


For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed 
and  Table  Meal. 

Send  for  all  mills  advertised; 
«  i  keep  the  best  and  re' 

oem  Oil  I  IICUb  turn  all  others.  Built 
in  8  sizes.  I  to  20  horse  power.  Ball  bearing, 
easy  running.  Freight  paid.  Send  for  our 
38th  Annual  Catalogue.  It’s  free. 
tl.  1  Ul  O+vniihPn  3737  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  IIB  A.W  .otrsilu  UO.  47-l»  Canid  St.,  Chicago,  Ilia. 


For  15 Days 


<][  No  like,  no 
keep;  no  keep, 
no  pay — that’s 
the  “Mon¬ 
arch”  way. 
<J  Enables  you 
to  know  what 
you  will  get. 
|J  VV  e  make 
French  Burr, 
Attrition  , 
Feed,  Meal  and 
Grist  Mills, 
Corn  Shellers, 
Crushers,  all  kinds  of  milling  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies.  fl  "Mon-  arch”  Machinery 

costs  a  little  f.-gTTA 1 1 .  rife)  more, pet  haps, 

hut  it  does  more  t.lier® 

no  “extras”  or  “repairs.’;  Get 

our  C atalog and^f  Ret  mill-wise, 

s  P  r  O  t%m£MjPWaldroi\ 
P.O.BOX  263  MUNCY.  PA. 


BOWSHER  MILLSA 


(Sold  with  or  without  Elevator.) 

For  Every  Variety  of  Work. 

Have  conical  shaped  grinders.  Different 
from  all  others.  Handiest  to  operate  and 

LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

7  *lze* — to  25  hors©  power.  On©  stylo  for 
windwheel  use.  (  Also  nmLe  Sweep 
Grinders— Geared  and  Plain.) 

P.  N.  BOWSHER,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


SAW 

Wood 

and  say  nothing.  You’ll 
save  labor  and  yet 
accomplish  something 
with  the  last  cutting 


New  Holland 


Saws 

With  ripping  table  and  adjustable  gauge  for  ri  p- 
ping  boards,  pales,  lath,  etc.  Made  in  8  sizes,  1  to  12 
h.  p.  New  Holland  Feed  Mills  in  3  styles  and4 sizes 
are  best  grinders  made.  Write  for  free  booklets. 

Now  Holland  Moh.  Co.,  Box  I  IS.Now  Holland, Pa. 


VICTORY  FEED  MILL. 


Oldest  and  Best  Grinding  Mill 
Made.  Will  crush  and  grind 
corn  and  cob  and  all  kinds  of 
grain,  mixed  or  separate 
Grinds  faster,  finer  and  with 
less  power  than  other  mills. 
Are  built  strong,  well  made  of 
good  material,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime.  Small  size  adapt¬ 
ed  for  windand  tread  power. 
Made  in  four  sizes  for  1.4,8 
and  10  H.  P.  Free  Catalogue, 
Til  OS.  ROBERTS, 
Box  92.  Springfield.  O, 


With  an  Appleton  Wood 

SAW  you  can  rapidly  and  with 
ease  and  safety 

your  own  wood 
and  Save  Coal, 
time,  labor  and 
money;  or  saw 
your  neighbor’s 
wood  and  make 

$5to$l5aDay 

Strong,  rigid 
frame,  adjustable 
dust-proof  oil  boxes,  etc.  .We  make  five  styles. 
Also  the  famous  “Hero”  Friction-Feed  Drag  Saw, 
Feed  Grinders,  Ensilage  and  Fodder  Cutters,  Husk- 
ers,  Shellers,  Sweep  Horse  Powers,  Tread  Powers, 
Wind  Mills,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  free  catalogue. 

Appleton  Mfg.  Co.  27  Fargo  St., Batavia, Ill| 
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To  foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.04, 
equal  to  8s.  6d.,  or  8j4  marks  or  10J/2  francs. 


“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is 
backed  by  a  responsible  person.  But  to  make  doubly  sure 
we  will  make  good  any  loss  to  paid  subscribers  sustained 
by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler  advertising  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  any  such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We 
protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  do  not  guarantee 
to  adjust  trifling  differences  between  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  advertisers.  Neither  will  we  be  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one 
monlh  of  the  time  of  the  transaction,  and  you  must  have 
mentioned  Tiie  Rural  New-Yorker  when  writing  the  adver¬ 
tiser. 


Name  and  address  of  sender,  and  what  the  remittance 
is  for,  should  appear  in  every  letter. 

Remittances  may  be  made  in  money  order,  express  order, 
personal  check  or  bank  draft. 

TIIE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  31,  1904. 


TEN  WEEKS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

In  order  to  introduce  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  progressive 
intelligent  farmers  who  do  not  now  take  it,  we  send  it 
10  weeks  for  10  cents  for  strictly  introductory  purposes. 
We  depend  on  our  old  friends  to  make  this  known  to 
neighbors  and  friends. 

♦ 

Will  those  who  have  shipped  produce  to  commission 
men  please  send  us  a  few  commission  returns?  We 
would  like  average  statements.  Our  object  is  to  average 
a  large  number  of  such  returns,  and  show  what  per  cent 
of  the  wholesale  price  the  producer  actually  receives. 

* 

Various  parties  are  offering  for  sale  the  “cultures” 
for  inoculating  crops  like  clover,  beans  and  Alfalfa.- 
J  hese  cultures  all  come  originally  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  there  is  probably  nothing  new  about 
the  method  of  preparing  them.  The  Department  sent 
small  quantities  for  experiment  purposes  only.  Private 
parties  offer  much  the  same  thing  for  sale. 

* 

The  value  of  a  fertilizer  does  not  consist  of  a  page 
of  testimonials,  no  matter  how  long  or  how  well  they 
are  written  up,  nor  in  the  persuasive  tongue  of  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  agent,  no  matter  how  well  dressed  he  appears,  or 
how  funny  his  stories,  or  how  good  are  tjie  cigars  he 
offers  you,  that  somejjpdy  w|ip  bought  his  fertilizer  paid 
for.  1  he  value  does  consist  in  the  amount  and 
source  of  available  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash.  See  that  you  get  these  derived  from  the  best 
sources,  and  in  such  amounts  that  they  will  feed  the 
plant  from  seed  to  harvest.  It  will  pay  you  to  study 
up  the  fertilizer  question  to  find  out  some  of  these 
things,  and  see  if  you  get  what  you  want. 

* 

The  distribution  of  “The  Business  Hen”  reveals  some 
pleasant  things.  The  good  old  hen  retains  her  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  country  people.  She  is  often 
neglected  and  forced  to  shift  for  herself,  but  she  stays 
by  and  gives  better  returns  for  a  little  care  than  any 
other  live  stock  on  the  farm.  The  book  has  started  a 
flood  of  interesting  comment.  One  man  declares  that 
his  hens  gave  a  profit  of  $6  each!  Another  bought  a 
sitting  of  high-priced  eggs,  and  declares  that  his  three 
pullets  cost  $8.05!  One  man's  hens  paid  the  mortgage 
on  his  farm,  while  another  writes  that  “between  thieves 
and  roup,  we  lost  1,200  hens  and  3,000  chickens!”  Thus 
we  see  that  the  hen  business  is  by  no  means  one-sided. 
We  judge  that  the  hen  is  providing  for  an  army  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  lack  the  strength  to  care  for  larger  stock. 
Readers  seem  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  “The  Business 
Hen  tells  no  big  stories,  and  neither  crows  nor 
cackles  about  itself. 

* 

Few  communities  tolerate  such  general  abuse  of  horses 
as  New  York  City,  particularly  in  the  congested  mercan¬ 
tile  portions  of  lower  Manhattan.  The  tremendous 
volume  of  traffic  and  contracted  form  of  the  Island  ex¬ 
plain  to  some  extent  the  persistent  heavy  loading  of 
teams.  In  good  weather  and  with  dry  footing,  a  team 
can  make  fair  progress  even  with  an  abnormally  heavy 
load,  but  when  the  streets  are  slippery  with  ice  or 
blockaded  with  snow  the  condition  of  overloaded  teams 
is  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  As  a  rule  the  horses  are 
well  fed,  and  the  drivers  are  often  as  considerate  as 
circumstances  and  the  imperative  demands  of  their 
employers  will  admit.  They  are  inclined  to  be  merci¬ 
ful,  but  are  under  the  necessity  of  moving  quickly,  even 
under  outrageous  conditions,  any  load  their  foreman 


or  superintendent  may  direct.  The  results  are  appalling 
to  sympathetic  humans,  and  if  the  responsibility  could 
always  be  rightly  placed  the  worst  abuses  would  soon 
be  stopped,  but  individuals  dislike  to  initiate  prosecu¬ 
tions  against  drivers  who  really  may  not  be  to  blame. 
The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
has  extraordinary  powers  delegated  from  the  State.  It 
has  impressive  offices  and  a  revenue,  last  year,  of 
$200,000,  but  as  managed  seems  unable  to  control  this 
open  abuse.  Last  year,  with  this  great  income,  only  12 
inspectors  were  kept  on  duty  in  the  business  district  of 
New  York,  and  this  trifling  number  is,  of  course  totally 
inadequate  to  cover  the  great  territory.  Conditions  do 
not  seem  to  better  with  time.  The  failure  of  the  S.  P. 
C.  A.  to  meet  the  expectations  of  its  contributors  is 
only  another  instance  of  the  futility  of  delegating  public 
duties  to  private  bodies,  however  philanthropic  their 
aims  may  appear. 

* 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  Luther  Burbank,  the 
“Wizard  of  horticulture,”  has  now  produced  a  flower, 
which,  when  cut,  neither  fades  nor  loses  its  odor.  It 
is  said  that  these  permanent  blossoms  may  work  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  millinery,  as  they  can  be  used  in  place  of  arti¬ 
ficial  blooms.  It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Burbank  will  experi¬ 
ment  still  further,  and  produce  a  plant  that  will  not  stop 
at  mere  frivolous  adornments,  but  will  blossom  into 
a  full  crop  of  Winter  clothes.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  small  girl  who,  on  first  introduction  to  a  rubber 
plant,  persisted  in  regarding  it  as  an  imposter  because 
there  was  no  visible  crop  of  rubbers.  How,  then,  can 
we  look  with  respect  upon  a  millinery  plant  that  re¬ 
fuses  to  blossom  into  bonnets? 

* 

1903. 

1  he  R.  N.-Y.  for  1905  will  be  what  it  has  been  for 
the  last  50  years,  with  true  and  solid  growth  added. 
A  well-balanced  fertilizer  should  contain  fair  amounts 
of  nitrogerp  phosphoric  acid  and  potash — not  too  much 
of  either  and  enough  of  each.  In  a  paper  personal  en¬ 
ergy  represents  the  nitrogen,  thought  and  study  the 
phosphoric  acid,  and  common  sense  the  potash.  We 
shall  do  our  best  with  the  help  of  readers  to  mix  these 
elements  in  the  best  way.  We  have  no  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  what  will  be  printed — if  there  is  any  particu¬ 
lar  thing  you  want  to  know  tell  us,  and  we  will  get  you 
the  information  if  anybody  can.  We  say  frankly  that 
we  need  you  for  1905.  We  hope  to  make  The  R.  N-Y. 
so  useful  that  you  will  say  the  same  of  us. 

* 

A  good  friend  in  Connecticut  comes  forward  with  this 
note : 

Kindly  step  in  the  shafts  and  pull  one  rural  Connectieutian 
over  to  the  end  of  1905,  and  he  sure  to  set  “The  Business  Hen" 
on  him  from  behind  in  her  best  dress,  so  she  can  be  egging 
him  on.  Lest  you  forget,  I  enclose  a  gentle  reminder  worth 
100  cents  on  the  dollar.  Don't  foiget  your  humble  servant 
when  you  next  shake  hands  with  Uncle  Sam.  I  hope  you 
will  receive  as  many  walking  tickets  of  this  kind  as  will 
enable  you  to  keep  always  at  the  head  of  the  procession. 

Such  a  shaft  makes  the  burden  light — especially  with 
the  Business  Hen  to  help  pull  it !  She  occupies  a  busy 
nest  at  present.  We  are  receiving  so  many  “walking 
tickets”  that  our  subscription  list  is  on  the  run,  so  that 
talk  about  heading  the  procession  is  by  no  means  an 
idle  tale. 

* 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  shout  of  protest  and  ridi¬ 
cule  when  we  discussed  the  grass-mulch  method  of 
caring  for  fruit  orchards.  There  is  less  of  it  now.  Peo¬ 
ple  begin  to  understand  why  it  is  talked  about.  Some 
readers  see  an  article  in  a  paper  and  conclude  that  it 
is  simply  an  argument  for  some  new  and  to  their  minds 
foolish  practice.  After  a  time  they  see  it  is  not  meant 
for  an  argument  so  much  as  the  opening  of  a  discussion. 

If  the  proposition  is  foolish  they  can  beat  it  down.  If 
it  has  merit  the  truth  about  it  will  prevail.  We  have 
always  considered  it  far  better  to  open  these  things  to 
the  fullest  discussion  rather  than  to  work  along  with  the 
prevailing  and  popular  opinion.  We  have  the  utmost 
confidence  that  in  the  end  our  readers  will  get  the  right 
of  the  discussion.  As  for  the  grass-mulch  matter,  the 
experiment  stations  have  taken  hold  of  it,  and  we  can 
safely  leave  it  to  them  to  measure  its  limitations. 

* 

The  talk  about  poor  fence  wire  has  had  the  effect 
of  stirring  up  thousands  of  fanners.  No  one  questions 
the  statements  about  the  wire.  Wherever  we  go  we. find 
the  same  story — inferior  wire  and  a  failure  to  under¬ 
stand  why  it  will  not  endure  like  that  bought  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Various  opinions  are  offered  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  about  it.  The  Practical  Farmer  does 
not  see  what  the  experiment  stations  can  do : 

What  the  stations  could  demonstrate  in  regard  to  the  wire 
on  the  market  more  than  anyone  else  we  cannot  imagine. 
The  remedy  for  all  such  things  lies  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  against  combinations  that  interfere  with  business,  and 
a  competition  that  would  put  bad  wire  or  bad  manufactures 
of  any  kind  below  a  really  good  article.  If  the  wire  is  bad 
it  is  easy  to  prove  It  so  in  court.  There  is  hardly  an  article 
made  and  sold  in  which  there  are  not  some  who  put  an  in¬ 
ferior  article  on  the  market,  but  there  would  be  little  real 


investigation  in  agricultural  problems  if  the  stations  are 
to  be  required  to  spend  their  time  hunting  rogues. 

As  Prof.  Massey  is  an  experiment  station  man,  we 
will  assume  that  this  view  is  taken  by  those  who  con¬ 
trol  these  institutions.  What  the  stations  could  do  if 
they  wanted  to  seems  very  clear  to  us.  We  have  a 
friend  who  has  agreed  to  furnish  samples  of  the  various 
fences  and  wires  offered  for  sale— both  new  and  after 
use  for  a  few  years.  He  will  also  furnish  samples  of 
the  old-fashioned  wire  which  has  given  good  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Now,  why  could  not  a  good  chemist  take  these 
samples,  and  by  means  of  analysis  tell  us  why  and  how 
the  inferior  wires  are  different  from  the  old  one?  If 
one  is  good  for  12  years  and  the  other  fails  in  5  years 
would  not  the  difference  in  metals  or  in  the  galvaniz¬ 
ing  represent  the  difference  in  service  or  durability? 
\\  e  think  so,  and  we  do  not  see  how  farmers  can  buy 
fence  wire  intelligently  until  they  know  just  what 
good  wire  should  be  made  of.  In  fact,  how  can  Prof. 
Massey  prove  that  “wire  is  bad”  in  court  without  a 
chemist  to  show  the  difference  between  good  wire  and 
bad?  If  the  stations  are  not  to  do  this  necessary  work, 
where  can  it  be  done?  We  have  not  yet  found  anyone 
who  when  pinned  down  will  deny  that  it  is  impossible 
to  demand  a  guarantee  from  a  wire  manufacturer  un¬ 
til  we  know  what  to  demand.  It  is  possible  that  such 
an  investigation  would  require  special  training  in  chem¬ 
istry— out  of  the  line  of  the  average  agricultural  chemist. 
V  hether  that  is  true  or  not,  we  insist  that  there  is 
gi  eater  need  of  investigation  of  fence  wire  than  of  any 
other  class  of  goods  that  the  average  farmer  buys. 
There  are  evidently  plenty  of  chemists  working  to  make 
cheap  wire  that  will  sell.  It  is  time  we  had  a  few  to 
show  us  how  to  buy  good  wire.  If  our  stations  cannot 
or  will  not  do  this  who  is  to  do  so?  Some  weeks  ago 
a  reader  in  Illinois  said  he  knew  of  at  least  one  firm 
wffio  would  guarantee  iron  wire.  Now'  we  hear  from 
him  again : 

I  fear  when  I  caused  you  to  write  to  a  certain  firm  as 
manufacturers  of  genuine  iron  wire  fence,  I  sent  you  on  a 
fool’s  errand.  The  traveling  agent  of  that  company  was 
here  yesterday,  and  when  pinned  down  to  a  guarantee  or  no 
sale  he  kicked  clear  over  the  traces,  but  came  down  straight 
in  the  harness,  by  admitting  that  while  they  sold  their  fence 
as  iron  really  it  was  a  very  superior  quality  of  soft  steel. 
He  also  admitted  that  it  was  not  as  good  as  genuine  iron, 
but  that  *it  was  so  much  better  than  the  steel  in  other  fences 
they  had  no  compunctions  of  conscience  in  calling  it  iron. 
So  it  goes.  Possibly  the  other  address  I  gave  you  may  turn 
out  no  better.  But  “lay  on,  Macduff,”  until  we  get  what  we 
want.  Sincerely  yours  in  the  fight  you  are  waging  against 
rotten  fences.  A  w  F 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  any  manufacturer  who 
w  ill  guarantee  iion  wure,  any  wire  fence  maker  who  will 
guarantee  his  fence  for  30  years  or  give  a  good  reason 
for  not  doing  so,  or  any  experiment  station  director  who 
will  name  any  line  of  investigation  now  under  way  at 
his  station  that  is  of  more  general  importance  to  far¬ 
mers  than  this  question  of  rotten  fence  wire.  Now, 
gentlemen — there’s  your  chance  for  fame ! 


BREVITIES. 

Tobacco  growers  believe  in  lime. 

Full  stocking — empty  poeketbook. 

Let  mercy  be  tempered  with  justice. 

Read  Prof.  Sanborn’s  article  on  New  England  farming — 
page  923. 

The  tuberculosis  question  is  coming  up  in  New  York  State 
once  more. 

When  does  broom  corn  grow  into  a  palm?  When  the 
broom  is  well  used. 

Does  fumigation  injure  young  trees?  This  question  will 
be  thoroughly  discussed  next  week. 

Flour  at  Si. 45  a  barrel  makes  the  man  on  salary  wonder 
when  the  great  wave  of  National  prosperity  is  going  to  strike 
h  i  in. 

Tuberculosis  in  calves,  as  the  result  of  feeding  factory 
milk,  seems  a  good  argument  in  favor  of  separating  the  milk 
at  home. 

A  Pennsylvania  court  lias  decided  that,  legally,  a  chicken 
is  not  an  animal.  This  may  be  intended  to  support  the 
decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  that  the  frog  is  a  bird. 

Here  is  a  sample  from  Connecticut :  “Enclosed  find  one 
dollar,  for  which  continue  The  R.  N.-Y.  for  1905,  and  send 
•The  Business  Hen’  at  once,  as  we  want  to  get  her  at  work 
at  once;  also  cuss  the  wire  fence  men  for  me.” 

Here  is  the  first  report  from  water  glass  eggs :  “We  are 
using  eggs  that  we  have  kept  in  water  glass  solution  since 
last  May,  and  find  them  entirely  satisfactory.  This  is  our 
first  trial  and  we  shall  certainly  repeat  it  on  a  larger  scale 
next  season.” 

All  through  New  England  and  some  other  Eastern  States 
a  serious  drought  has  occurred.  The  ground  was  frozen  be¬ 
fore  the  wells  and  springs  were  filled.  In  some  places  this 
interferes  seriously  with  watering  live  stock,  and  no  relief 
is  in  sight  before  Spring. 

Almost  every  writer  on  sheep  farming  complains  that  the 
industry,  as  well  as  the  sheep,  is  killed  by  worthless  dogs, 
and  that  there  is  practically  no  redress.  Is  this  difficulty  as 
great  in  Europe?  Does  the  dog  possess  more  privileges  than 
the  sheep  in  foreign  countries  as  here? 

A  modern  Aladdin  has  been  visiting  suburban  districts, 
offering  to  exchange  costly  jewels  for  old  rubbers.  lie  has 
induced  a  good  many  children  to  “swap”  the  family  supply 
of  gum  shoes  for  a  display  of  lamp  chimney  diamonds,  and 
is  finding  the  business  profitable,  for  commercial  rubber  is 
high  in  price,  and  partly-worn  overshoes  are  worth  money. 
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Events  of  the  Week. 


DOMESTIC. — By  the  burning  of  the  Starin  Line  steamer 
Glen  Island,  in  Long  Island  Sound  just  before  midnight,  De¬ 
cember  17,  nine  lives  were  lost  and  property  roughly  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was  destroyed.  That 
more  lives  were  not  sacrificed  undoubtedly  was  due  to  the 
personal  courage  of  the  officers  and  the  crew,  and  the  excel¬ 
lent  discipline  maintained  when  a  horrible  death  for  all 
seemed  almost  a  certainty.  When  the  steamer  was  abandoned 
she  was  flame-swept  from  stern  to  stem,  and  yet  the  only 
persons  who  lost  their  lives  were  those  whose  escape  had 
been  entirely  cut  off  by  the  fire  before  the  alarm  reached 
them.  .  .  .  The  total  loss  to  the  Adams  Express  Com¬ 

pany  by  the  burning  of  express  car  3G  at  Webster  Junction, 
Mass.,  December  16,  is  now  said  to  be  .$240,000.  The  loss 
included  $200,000  of  money,  notes  and  coupon  bonds,  all 
negotiable  paper,  in  transit  from  New  York  banks  to  banks 
in  Boston  ;  $4,000  worth  of  bank  notes,  consigned  from  New 
York  to  the  Worcester  National  Bank  ;  $30,000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  at  least  $6,000  worth  of  jewelry  and  other  val¬ 
uables,  the  exact  value  of  which  was  not  known  bv  com¬ 
pany  officials.  The  merchandise  was  insured  for  $10,000 
through  the  agency  of  a  New  York  company,  leaving  the  total 
loss  $230,000.  The  money  and  coupon  bonds  are  a  total  loss 
and  cannot  be  redeemed,  as  no  record  of  them  is  kept  except 
that  in  Washington.  The  only  possible  way  the  Adams  Ex¬ 
press  Company  can  get  the  bills  and  coupons  replaced  at 
Washington  is  to  produce  the  numbers,  and  this  cannot  be 
done,  as  the  whole  $200,000  were  found  to  be  burned  to  a 
crisp,  no  part  of  them  being  discernible.  .  .  .  Coburn 

block,  the  largest  business  structure  in  Skowhegan,  Me.,  and 
two  small  buildings  were  burned  December  16,  entailing  a 
loss  of  $140,000.  The  insurance  is  $60,000.  .  .  .  Fire 

December  16  destroyed  the  “Midway  Terminal”  of  the  Silver 
Lake  mine,  Silverto'n.  Col.,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  ore  from 
three  mines  to  the  mill,  and  throwing  200  men  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  I. oss.  $100,000.  ...  In  the  Senator  Smoot  in¬ 

quiry  case  at  Washington  December  16  Charles  II.  Jackson, 
of  Boise  Citv.  Idaho,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Com¬ 
mittee.  testified  at  length  concerning  the  growing  power  of 
the  Mormon  Church  and  its  interference  in  State  affairs, 
which,  he  said,  was  made  paramount  issue  by  Democrats  and 
independents  in  the  last  campaign  in  Idaho.  He  said  the 
apostles  of  the  Church  from  Utah  go  into  Idaho  and  direct 
the  people  how  to  vote.  These  Church  officials,  said  Mr. 
Jackson,  tell  their  people  there  have  been  revelations  that 
(hey  should  vote  a  certain  ticket.  The  witness  said  that  the 
influence  of  the  Church  accomplished  the  passage  of  the 
Sugar  Bounty  bill.  It  is  estimated  thal  the  bounty  in  1903 
amounted  to'  $JG,000  and  in  1904  to  $150,000.  There  are 
four  refineries  in  the  State,  and  President  Joseph  Smith  of 
the  Mormon  Church  is  president  of  three  of  them.  lie  de¬ 
clared  that  Gov.  Morrison’s  administration  had  been  satis¬ 
factory  to  his  Republican  constituents,  but  that  he  had  run 
foul  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  therefore  was  denied  a 
second  term.  lie  said  the  Church  practically  is  in  charge  of 
the  Legislature,  political  conventions  and  all  gatherings  at 
which  the  delegates  are  elected  by  the  people.  .  .  .  The 

Grand  Piano  Company,  with  “main  offices”  at  231  Broadway, 
New  York,  and  a  “factory”  somewhere  in  that  city,  has  been 
excluded  from  the  use  of  the  United  States  mails.  This 
firm  was  conducted  bv  W.  T.  Walton,  who  had  deskroom  at 
231  Broadway.  New  York,  and  whose  whereabouts  could  not 
be  ascertained  bv  the  postal  inspectors  who  were  sent  out  to 
hunt  him  up.  The  inspectors  found  that  the  piano  company 
was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  lottery.  It  offered  pianos 
as  prizes,  but  the  only  business  it  transacted  was  to  receive 
money  orders  for  small  sums  from  the  credulous.  The 
“main  offices”  and  “factory”  did  not  exist,  and  consequently 
Walton  and  the  company  were  placed  on  the  postal  fraud 
list  .  .  The  Carnegie  Institution,  at  the  instance  of 

Federal  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow,  of  San  Francisco,  has  given 
a  liberal  10  year  allowance  to  Luther  Burbank,  of  California, 
to  carry  on  "his  work  in  developing  new  varieties  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  grasses.  Judge  Morrow  described  in  detail 
the  work  done  bv  Burbank  in  perfecting  big  prunes  and 
plums  without  seeds,  cherries  without  stones  and  grapes 
which  will  grow  in  a  desert.  ITis  hybridizing  work  is  better 
known  in  Europe  than  in  this  country.  The  sum  which  the 
Carnegie  Institution  trustees  gave  to  Burbank  is  kept  secret, 
but  it  will  make  him  independent  of  the  commercial  part  of 
his  nursery.  .  .  .  Night  attacks  on  Zeigler,  Til.,  have 

been  resumed  with  marked  activity,  giving  the  85  soldiers  on 
guard  duty  plenty  of  opportunity  to  use  rifles.  December  14 
the  firing  was'  resumed  at  the  pumping  station,  and 
was  answered  by  the  militia.  For  some  time  it  had 
been  exceptionally  quiet,  but  30  non-union  miners  were 
imported  into  the'  stockade  by  rail.  According  to  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  Zeigler  Coal  Company,  the  shooting  from  am¬ 
bush  Is  mostlv  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  tTie  strike 
breakers.  Striking  miners  at  Camp  Turner  contend  that  at 
least  800  men  imported  into  Zeigler  have  deserted. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  regents  December  14  condition¬ 
ally  accepted  the  gift  of  $66,600  from  John  D.  Rockefeller  as 
part  cost  of  a  religious  temple  to  be  erected  near  the  campus. 
The  offer  was  made  conditional  upon  the  donation  of  $33,400 
by  Nebraska  people.  There  was  much  opposition  to  the 
acceptance  of  any  money  from  Rockefeller,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  taking  of  the  money  may  be  enjoined  in  the  courts. 
The  regents,  in  order  to  defeat  any  such  action,  incorporated 
in  their  resolution  of  acceptance  a  condition  that  donors 
must  understand  that  the  building  will  be  devoted  to  no 
purpose  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that 
no  sectarian  instruction  can  be  given  in  the  university  and 
no  bequests  of  money  received  for  such  purpose. 
December  14  the  opera  house  at  Stamford.  Conn.,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire:  loss  $100,000.  .  .  .  Three  men  were 
scalded  to  death  and  four  others,  including  Lieut.  W.  C. 
Cole,  were  terribly  burned  December  15  by  the  rush  of  steam 
and  boiling  water  from  a  bursting  boiler  aboard  the  United 
States  battleship  Massachusetts  at  League  Island.  Lieut. 
Cole  met  his  injuries  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  others. 
Technically  speaking,  the  boiler  itself  did  not  give  way.  but 
the  rubber  gasket,  which  makes  the  cleaning  plates  water¬ 
tight,  tore  itself  loose.  The  hot  water  and  steam  rushed  out 
In  a  flood.  The  door  of  the  fire  room  snapped  shut  and  the 
men  could  not  escape.  Whether  the  gasket  was  defective  or 
whether  it  had  been  put  in  place  carelessly  remains  for  the 
official  court  of  inquiry  and  the  coroner’s  jury  to  determine. 

FARM  AND  GARDEN.— The  executive  committee  of  the 
Interstate  fi'obacco  Growers’  Protective  Association  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  North  Carolina,  which  has  1,000  members,  met  at 
South  Boston.  Va.,  December  19.  and  called  on  the  growers 
to  reduce  their  acreage  as  much  as  possible  and  to  raise 
more  home  supplies.  It  was  announced  that  the  crop  would 
be  curtailed  50  per  cent  if  necessary  to  secure  profitable 
prices.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  fight  against  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  Company. 

The  sixteenth  annual  show  of  the  New  YTork  Poultry.  Pig¬ 
eon  and  Pet  Stock  Association  will  he  held  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  Y’ork,  January  3-7. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cheshire  Swine  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  at  Ithaca.  N.  Y..  January  10,  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  directors;  secretary,  E.  S.  Hill,  Free- 
viile,  N.  Y. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  was  held  at  College  Park,  Md.,  December 
28-29. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins  offers  a 
short  course  in  stock  judging,  feeding  and  breeding,  from 
January  16  to  27.  Market  types  of  the  different  classes  of 
meat-producing  animals  will  be  judged  on  foot  and,  later, 
slaughtered  and  the  carcasses  cut  for  demonstration.  Lec¬ 
tures  will  be  given  on  the  feeding,  care  and  management  of 
the  different  classes  of  live  stock.  A  series  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations  will  also  be  given  on  the  cause  and  prevention 
of  some  of  the  more  common  diseases  of  live  stock.  Partic¬ 
ular  attention  will  be  given  to  discussion  of  poisonous  weeds 
on  the  range,  and  the  life  history  of  animal  parasites,  such 
as  scabies,  lice,  bots,  etc.,  and  the  best  means  of  eradicating 
them.  The  growing  of  forage  crops,  such  as  Alfalfa, 
sorghum.  Kaffir  corn,  field  peas  and  the  grasses,  as  well  as 
the  various  cereals,  will  be  discussed  by  some  of  the  leading 
experts  in  America  in  these  lines.  Instruction  will  be  given 
in  seed  selection  and  grain  judging.  Owing  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  potato  and  sugar  beet  crops  in  the  agriculture  of 
Colorado,  special  days  will  be  set  apart  for  their  discussion. 


The  subjects  discussed  on  these  days  will  include  seed  selec¬ 
tion,  methods  of  planting  and  cultivating,  fertilizers  and 
harvesting.  _ 

NEW  YORK  STATE  DAIRYMEN  MEET. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Dairymen’s 
Association  was  held  at  Herkimer,  December  13-15.  ’  Pres¬ 
ident  Smith  said  that  the  Association  was  organized  in 
Herkimer  County,  and  that  there  the  first  commercial  cheese 
making  in  the  State  was  started  100  years  ago.  He  referred 
to  the  great  development  of  the  industry,  and  emphasized 
the  need  of  keeping  the  product  up  to  the  highest  standard 
to  encourage  increased  consumption.  II.  E.  Cook  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  the  dairy  industry,  the  need  of  increasing 
the  interest  of  the  younger  element,  and  the  benefits  derived 
from  these  meetings  of  farmers  and  dairy  specialists.  Prof. 
It.  A.  Pearson,  of  Cornell,  spoke  on  sanitary  milk,  and  the 
need  of  the  utmost  care  to  prevent  contamination.  He  rec¬ 
ommended  the  use  of  a  small  top  milk  pail,  with  a  visor 
pointing  inward,  to  lessen  the  amount  of  surface  for  match¬ 
ing  dirt,  and  showed  a  sample  pail,  which  looked  as  though 
it  might  work  well  when  the  milker  got  accustomed  to  the 
small  opening.  He  referred  to  the  plans  for  the  new  dairy 
building  at  Cornell.  Half  of  it  will  be  devoted  to  strictly 
practical  work,  and  the  rest  for  theory  and  scientific  work. 
The  arrangements  in  the  practical  department  will  be  as 
simple  as  possible,  the  idea  being  to  give  conditions  that 
can  be  duplicated  on  the  average  farm  without  undue  expense. 

TV.  C.  Patrick,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  gave  the  results  of 
an  interesting  cow  census  taken  among  the  patrons  of  one 
western  New  York  creamery  fairly  representative  of  others  in 
the  vicinity.  There  were  nine  patrons,  keeping  in  all  118 
cows.  The  records  of  feed  cost,  while  not  claimed  to  be 
exact,  were  considered  approximately  correct.  The  milk 
was  credited  at  the  creamery  on  the  per  cent  of  butter  fat, 
and  the  dividend  checks,  after  deducting  charge  for  making 
butter,  were  made  out  on  this  basis.  The  patrons  in  order 
of  profit  or  loss  ran  as  follows : 

The  first  man  kept  10  cows,  which  netted  $13.67  each 
profit  for  the  year;  the  second  15  cows,  net  gain  $10.58; 
third,  13,  $7.61;  fourth,  15,  $4.60;  fifth,  nine,  $1.71  ; 
sixth,  eight,  loss  per  cow,  79  cents :  seventh,  19,  loss  $4.37  ; 
eighth,  nine,  loss  $5.44 ;  ninth.  20,  loss  $14.82  per  cow. 
No  account  was  made  of  the  skim-milk  or  labor;  the  profit 
or  loss  being  difference  between  cost  of  feed  and  butter 
check.  Number  nine  certainly  paid  a  high  price  for  society 
of  those  20  cows.  Nearly  all  the  cows  in  this  test  were 
grade  Durham. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Hills,  of  Vermont,  gave  a  unique  address  on 
“Dairy  Insurance  Policies,”  showing  how  loss  in  the  dairy 
may  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator,  soiling  crops, 
looking  after  the  health  of  the  cows,  weeding  out  robber 
cows,  etc. 

Ex-Governor  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin,  spoke  on  “The  Man 
Behind  the  Cow.”  His  address  was  a  plea  for  higher  agri¬ 
cultural  education,  intelligently  applied.  He  said  we  have 
been  wearing  the  worn-out  mental  clothes  of  a  past  gener¬ 
ation.  Manly  pride  in  the  farm  has  been  lacking.  Good 
honest  pride  is  a  safe  leader,  but  mere  greed  for  gain  will 
soon  lead  a  man  to  cheat  himself.  The  farmer  ought  to  be 
posted  on  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  feeds  he  buys.  The 
vital  question  in  buying  feed  is  to  get  the  most  protein  for 
the  money.  Hence  as  a  rule  high-grade  feeds  are  cheapest. 
Many  dairymen  are  poor  judges  of  cows.  A  great  majority 
breed  without  study  or  wise  Judgment.  The  average  farmer 
is  great  on  cross-breeding,  so  his  herds  are  a  mixture  of  all 
sorts  and  colors,  with  weaknesses  exaggerated.  The  com¬ 
ing  farmers  must  know  the  truths  of  agricultural  science  in 
an  elementary  way,  the  same  as  they  know  the  elements  of 
arithmetic.  Agricultural  teaching  in  common  and  high 
schools  will  help  bring  this  about.  The  boy  must  be  taught 
that  “rising  in  the  world”  does  not  necessarily  mean  get¬ 
ting  away  from  the  farm.  The  problems  of  the  farm  are 
higher,  deeper  and  broader  than  those  of  any  other  vocation. 
We  must  bbcome  hotter  fanners  before  we  are  entitled  to 
respect  as  better  citizens. 

Dr.  V.  A.  Moore,  of  Cornell  University,  gave  an  excellent 
talk  on  tuberculosis,  which  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest,  the  subject  being  of  vital  importance  to  dairy 
farmers.  The  cause  is  a  certain  bacillus  found  in  humans 
and  many  animals.  The  period  of  incubation  may  vary  from 
a  few  days  to  several  months,  as  the  symptoms  are  not  pro¬ 
duced  until  the  organisms  get  a  firm  hold.  If  in  a  vital 
organ,  the  effects  is  soon  seen,  but  if  not  it  may  become 
far  advanced  before  showing  visible  effects.  The  course  of 
the  disease  may  be  long,  depending  upon  where  located.  If 
not  in  a  vital  place  and  the  resisting  power  of  the  animal  is 
sufficient  the  lesion  may  be  encased  so  as  to  prevent  further 
spread.  Unless  there  are  outward  evidences  of  the  disease, 
such  as  cough  or  swellings  on  glands  of  the  neck,  the  only 
form  of  diagnosis  is  the  tuberculin  test.  He  had  never  seen 
a  post  mortem  of  an  animal  that  reacted  to  the  test  where 
the  disease  was  not  found,  though  sometimes  in  very  small 
amount.  The  test  must  be  handled  intelligently,  and  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  known  to  every  veterinarian  met,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  safe  and  accurate.  To  make  it  after  an  ani¬ 
mal  had  been  drinking  cold  water  would  be  wrong,  as  a 
healthy  animal  would  in  almost  every  instance  react  under 
those  circumstances.  No  bad  results  have  ever  been  proven 
to  come  from  the  test  when  properly  handled.  The  disease 
is  spread  by  feeding  calves  tuberculous  milk  and  by  dis¬ 
eased  animals  licking  others  or  occupying  the  same  stalls. 
The  best  treatment  is  to  isolate  all  diseased  animals  and 
slaughter  those  badly  affected.  Others  with  only  slight 
infection,  not  in  vital  parts,  may  be  kept  by  themselves  as 
breeders,  as  it  is  practically  safe  to  raise  their  calves 
if  not  allowed  to' suckle  the  dams  at  all.  It  has  never  been 
shown  that  calves  were  actually  born  with  this  disease,  but 
they  acquire  it  from  the  milk  in  almost  every  case.  This  dis¬ 
ease  cannot  be  treated  with  anti-toxins,  as  in  diphtheria. 
There  the  trouble  is  caused  by  a  poison  generated  by  the 
germ,  so  the  poison  may  be  neutralized.  In  tuberculosis  it 
is  multiplication  of  the  germs  themselves,  until  tliev  take 
possession  of  the  organ,  that  causes  death,  so  the  oni.v  way 
is  to  fight  the  germs.  In  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Moore's 
paper  a  number  of  interesting  facts  were  brought  out,  one 
of  which  was  the  danger  of  feeding  calves  separator  milk 
taken  back  to  the  farm  from  the  bulk  lot  at  the  creamery. 
One  prominent  dairyman  said  that  this  year  he  had  his 
first  case  of  tuberculosis,  which  was  in  a  calf  fed  on  fac¬ 
tory  milk.  This  seemed  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  home 
separation,  so  that  one  could  be  sure  he  was  not  feeding 
his  stock  with  the  diseased  milk  from  his  neighbor’s  herd. 

,T.  D.  Fredricksen,  of  Little  Falls,  read  a  paper  on  the 
history  of  the  dairy  industry  in  Herkimer  County.  This  is 
a  feature  that  might  well  be  worked  up  in  eve'ry  locality 
specially  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  any  product. 

TTon.  George  I..  Flanders,"  of  Albany,  gave  a  compre¬ 
hensive  review  of  the  oleomargarine  situation,  and  the  pos¬ 
sible  action  of  the  oleo  people  to  have  the  present  law 
repealed  or  modified.  They  are  raising  a  large  fund,  at¬ 
tempting  to  influence  public  sentiment  and  impress  Congress¬ 
men  with  the  justice  of  their  claims.  There  must  be  no 
apathy  on  the  part  of  farmers.  Every  argument  must  be 
met  and  the  fight  renewed  with  even  greater  vigor  at  Wash¬ 
ington  when  the  necessity  arises. 

Resolutions  were  carried  in  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
Secretary  Robert  McAdam.  representing  the  younger  element 
of  the  Association,  and  of  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Wieting,  who  as  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  the  past  nine  years  has 
greatly  aided  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State.  '  Also  the 
following : 

The  present  milk  law  having  been  found  deficient  in  some 
particulars  In  protecting  the  public  from  adulterated  con¬ 
densed  milk,  resolved,  that  the  milk  law  should  be  so  amended 
as  to  require  a  specific  standard  of  milk  solids  in  condensed 
milk  and  the  registration  of  all  brands  of  condensed  milk  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  within  the  State,  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Albany,  such  registration  showing  the  amount 
of  milk  solids  contained. 

Resolved,  that  energetic  measures  be  taken  to  so  amend 
the  agricultural  _  law  as  to  insure  clean,  healthful  milk, 
free  from  excessive  numbers  of  living  organisms. 

Resolved,  that  skim-milk  shall  be  sold  and  delivered  to 
consumers  only  from  cans  or  containers  painted  exter¬ 
nally  some  bright  color,  thus  distinguishing  them  from 
unpainted  cans  containing  normal  whole  milk. 

Resolved,  that  in  order  to  protect  the  public  and  honest 
producers  we  respectfully  petition  our  Legislature  to  so 


amend  the  Agricultural  law  that  it  will  provide  the 
same  penalty  for  selling  milk  or  cream  under  false  guaran- 
lee  as  to  fat  standard,  as  is  provided  for  selling  milk  below 
the  State  standard. 

Resolved,  that  to  prevent  the  unlawful  practice  of  par¬ 
tially  skimming  market  milk,  we  believe  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  law  should  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  milk  by  train  from  any  point  shall  be  construed 
as  an  offer  or  exposure  for  sale  within  the  meaning  of 
those  terms  in  the  Agricultural  law. 

Whereas,  the  contagious  disease  known  as  tuberculosis 
exists  among  cows  in  this  State  from  which  milk  is  drawn 
for  sale  or  consumption  or  manufacture  within  this  State, 
and  it  is  believed  by  many  that  there  is  danger  toi  the  con¬ 
suming  public  through  the  milk  from  such  cattle  as  a 
medium  of  transmission  and,  whereas  an  attempt  to  eradi¬ 
cate  such  disease  will  necessarily  involve  more  or  less  finan¬ 
cial  loss,  resolved,  that  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's 
Association  respectfully  requests  that  the  Legislature  amend 
the  Agricultural  law  to  the  end  that  tuberculosis  and  con¬ 
tagious  and  infectious  diseases  of  domestic  animals  may 
be  suppressed,  if  possible,  and  that  the  burden  resulting 
from  the  enforcement  of  such  law  may  be  equitably  divided 
among  and  borne  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  enforcement. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  coming  year : 
President,  V.  C.  Beebe.  Arcade, ;  first  vice-president,  M. 
T.  Morgan,  West  Winfield ;  second  vice-president,  W.  If. 
Ilallock,  Washingtonville  :  secretary.  Robert  McAdam,  Rome; 
assistant  secretary  and  treasurer,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
Lawyersville.  Directors :  Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Geneva ;  IT. 
A.  Rees,  Louisville;  W.  S.  Griffith,  Madrid:  E.  F.  Rowley. 
Kennedy  ;  J.  D.  Fredericksen,  Little  Falls,  and  J.  P.  Clark, 
Falconer.  w.  w.  tx. 


THE  GRANITE  STATE  DAIRY  MEETING. 

I  imagine  that  one’s  first  thought  of  New  England  is  of 
rocky  hillsides,  not  easily  cultivated,  accompanied  perhaps 
by  a  sad  thought  of  abandoned  farms.  While  this  is  all 
true,  such  a  picture  is  not  the  real  New  England  of  to-day. 
A  mighty  change  is  being  wrought,  and  from  some  purely 
agricultural  regions  there  are  being  developed  along  her 
streams  and  valleys  great  manufactures,  and  about  these 
growing,  bustling  towns,  full  of  prosperous,  well-paid  men 
and  women,  who  must  not  only  be  fed  with  the  great  food 
staples,  but  who  demand  the  choicer  products  of  the  field, 
orchard  and  dairy.  In  passing  up  this  valley  of  the  Merri- 
mac  I  was  struck  by  the  evident  prosperity  of  the  farmers, 
as  evidenced  by  the  character  of  the  farm  buildings.  And 
though  this  soil  is  said  to  be  rather  light,  yet  the  advantages 
of  nearby  markets  in  these  growing  towns,  as  well  as  Bos¬ 
ton  with  her  500.000  hungry  mouths,  easily  reached  by  rail¬ 
roads  and  trolleys,  is  evidently  more  than  making  up  to 
these  people  what  nature  has  denied. 

The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Dairy  meeting  was 
held  at  Laconia,  just  at  the  foothills  of  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  Increasing  demands  are  being  made  on  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  dairies  to  supply  the  call  for  milk  from  these  towns 
and  cities.  Within  the  past  10  years  her  dairies  have  rap¬ 
idly  increased  in  number.  The  many  fine  herds  of  cattle,  of 
all  the  best  breeds,  also  testify  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
increasing  in  productiveness.  The  Jersey  herd  of  Chas.  T. 
Rossiter,  and  the  Dutch  Belted  one  of  Frank  Sanders,  both 
represented  at  the  meeting,  were  notalfie  illustrations.  Still 
New  Hampshire  is  yet  a  butter-making  State.  One-half  the 
total  product  of  her  cows  is  being  manufactured  into  butter. 
There  is  one  small  condensery,  and  four  or  five  small  cheese 
factories  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  An  average  of 
258,400  pounds  of  milk  daily  is  made  into  butter  on  the 
farms,  and  371,000  pounds  in  the  creameries.  The  meetings 
and  man  were  alike  honored  by  the  presence  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire’s  famous  Governor,  N.  .T.  Bachelder,  who  took  an 
active  part  and  interest  in  all  the  programme.  It  is  a  happy 
augury  for  the  future  of  New  Hampshire  and  her  sister 
State,  Vermont,  that  they  can  point  to  two  such  men  in  the 
highest  seats  of  authority,  as  the  above  and  Gov.  Bell. 
Prof.  L.  II.  Bailey,  Dean  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell,  made  an 
address  on  “Agriculture  in  Public  Schools,”  which  from  the 
comments  heard  on  every  hand  evidently  touched  a  re¬ 
sponsive  chord  and  awakened  a  pardonable  pride  in  a  New 
Yorker  that  our  great  agricultural  school  was  under  the 
direction  of  so  broad  a  man,  whose  vision  is  able  to  extend 
far  beyond  the  limits  and  possibilities  of  the  present.  I  was 
also  impressed  with  the  vigor,  ability  and  earnestness  of  the 
young  men  in  charge  of  the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural 
College,  in  the  persons  of  President  W.  I).  Gibbs,  who  spoke 
on  “Industrial  Education,”  and  Prof.  Wm.  C.  Weld,  also 
secretary  of  the  Dairy  Association.  No  wonder  that  from 
such  instructors  come  young  men  who  (as  was  the  case  here) 
capture  the  majority  of  the  prizes  in  the  dairy  exhibit. 
These  qualities  are  equally  apparent  in  the  courteous  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Dairy  Association.  W.  II.  Caldwell,  a  young 
man  who  does  things,  as  his  work  as  secretary  of  the  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club  so  well  testifies. 

It  was  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration  again  to  meet.  Prof. 
.T._  W.  Sanborn,  of  Pittsfield,  N.  H.,  a  man  who,  when  past 
middle  life,  had  the  faith  and  courage  to  leave  a  position 
in  an  agricultural  college,  where  he  commanded  a  good  (and 
what  would  seem  to  most  farmers  large)  salary  and  return 
to  his  boyhood’s  home  on  the  rough  hillsides  of- New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  although  encumbered  by  debt,  take  up  practical 
farming.  And  what  a  grand  success  he  has  made  of  it, 
demonstrating  that  farming  pays  when  conducted  upon  the 
basic  principles  of  agriculture,  accompanied  by  business 
ability.  It  was  a  pleasing  thing  to  see  the  way  he  was  re¬ 
garded  by  his  own  neighbors,  and  how  by  these  hard-handed, 
conservative  farmers  he  was  considered  an  authority  and 
a  pattern.  Space  forbids  a  detailed  account  of  the  meeting 
and  addresses,  all  of  them  excellent.  The  above  are  some 
of  the  impressions  made  in  my  own  mind.  Tn  conclusion,  I 
would  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  very  fine  exhibit  of  butter, 
with  a  score  (at  the  hands  of  an  expert)  unusually  high 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  Yet  this  did  not  surprise  one 
who  was  familiar  with  the  high  scoring  butter  exhibited  bv 
New  Hampshire  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


BUSINESS  BITS. 

Gor.n  Coin  Stove  Co.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  are  offering  stoves 
and  ranges  to  our  people.  Inis  is  an  old  and  reliable  firm, 
but  has  never  before  offered  its  goods  direct  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  wholesale  prices.  An  illustrated  catalogue  show¬ 
ing  the  full  line  of  stoves  will  be  sent  to  any  reader  asking 
for  it. 

Alt,  the  fur-bearing  animals  of  North  America — what 
they  look  like ;  their  habits :  how  to  trap  them  and  how 
to  handle  and  sell  their  skins — -is  told  about  in  full  de¬ 
tail  in  Andersch  Bros.’  Hunters'  and  Trappers’  Guide,  the 
most  valuable  work  of  its  kind  extant.  Andersch  Bros., 
Dept.  128.  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  are  the  publishers.  This  is 
the  firm  that  pays  the  highest  price  for  cattle  and  horse 
hides  and  all  skins  and  furs,  and  the  one  that  remits  with¬ 
out  tedious  delays. 

An  invention  which  is  rapidly  winning  its  way  to  public 
favor  is  the  Howell  adjustable  steel  horse  collar,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Howell  &  Spaulding  Co.,  of  Caro,  Mich.  The 
first  impression  with  many  is  that  a  steel  collar  is  too  un¬ 
yielding  to  be  comfortable  on  a  horse,  while  the  reverse  is 
true,  for  the  same  reason  that  army  saddles  with  their  wood 
trees  never  gall  the  back  of  a  horse.  Users  of  steel  collars 
never  complain  of  galled  necks ;  the  collars  are  lighter ;  hav¬ 
ing  no  hames  or  straps  they  are  more  convenient,  and  while 
the  cost  is  a  trifle  more  at  the  outset,  they  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  end,  as  once  bought  they  last  forever,  and  being  ad¬ 
justable  can  be  made  to  fit  any  horse. 

A  line  of  farm  machinery  long  and  favorably  known  for 
its  efficiency  and  economy  is  that  made  bv  the  Smalley 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.  The  Smalley  in¬ 
dustry  was  started  in  a  modest  way  nearly  50  years  ago! 
'1  heir  business  has  steadily  increased  and  to-day  they  own 
one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  country  devoted  exclusively 
to  farm  machinery.  Practical  ideas,  well-built  machines, 
low  prices  and  broad  guarantees  have  made  the  name  of 
Smalley  the  standard  of  farm  machinery  excellence  and 
reliability.  The  Smalley  line  includes  ensilage  and  feed 
cutters,  silo  fillers,  corn  snappers,  grinding  mills,  root  cut¬ 
ters  and  wood  saw  machines.  An  interesting  catalogue  de¬ 
scribing  these  machines  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  our  read¬ 
ers  who  write  direct,  to  makers  at  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
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From  Day  to  Day. 

THE  DEATH  OF  TIIE  OLD  YEAR 
Full  knee  deep  lies  the  Winter  snow. 

And  the  Winter  winds  are  wearily  sighing; 
Toll  ye  ihe  church  bell  sad  and  slow, 

And  tread  softly  and  speak  low, 

For  the  old  year  lies  a-dying. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  die ; 

You  came  to  us  so  readily. 

You  lived  with  us  so  steadily — 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die  ! 

He  lieth  still;  he  doth  not  move; 

He  will  not  see  the  dawn  of  day; 

He  hath  no  other  life  above; 

He  gave  me  a  friend,  and  a  true,  true  love, 
And  the  new  year  will  take  'em  away. 

Old  year,  you  must  not  go  ; 

So  long  as  you  have  been  with  us, 

Such  joy  as  you  have  seen  with  us — 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  go! 

He  frothed  his  bumpers  to  the  brim  ; 

A  jollier  year  we  shall  not  see; 

But,  though  his  eyes  are  waxing  dim, 

And  through  his  foes  speak  ill  of  him, 

He  was  a  friend  to  me. 

Old  year,  you  shall  not  die  ! 

We  did  so  laugh  and  cry  with  you, 

I’ve  half  a  mind  to  die  with  you, 

Old  year,  if  you  must  die  ! 

He  was  full  of  joke  and  jest; 

But  all  his  merry  gulps  are  o’er. 

To  see  him  die  across  the  waste 

His  son  and  heir  doth  ride  post-haste, 

But  lie'll  be  dead  before  ! 

Everyone  for  his  own, 

The  night  is  starry  and  cold,  my  friend. 


showed  symptoms  of  croup  she  should 
immerse  them  in  hot  brine  until  the  skins 
were  easily  removed.  It  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  to  convey  an  equally  pain¬ 
ful  impression  by  careless  wording,  as 
in  the  following  directions  sent  out  by 
the  inventor  of  a  new  feeding  bottle  for 
infants:  “When  the  baby  is  done  drink¬ 
ing,  it  must  be  unscrewed  and  laid  in  a 
cool  place  under  the  hydrant.  If  the 
baby  does  not  thrive  on  fresh  milk  it 
should  be  boiled.” 

* 

Under  State  appropriation  there  has 
been  sustained  at  th’e  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Cornell  University,  a  free  Reading- 
Course  for  Farmers’  Wives  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  home  life.  A  particular  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  course  this  year  will  be  the 
establishment  of  clubs  among  rural  women 
for  the  study  of  the  printed  bulletins. 
These  may  be  in  connection  with  the 
Grange,  or  in  clubs  organized  especially 
for  this  study.  The  course  covers  three 
years  and  is  divided  into  the  following 
series :  I.  The  farm-house  and  garden.'  II. 
The  farm  family.  III.  Sanitation  and 
food.  Membership  in  the  course  is  free 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  secured 
by  sending  the  name  and  address  to  the 
Farmers’  Wives’  Reading-Course,  Cornell 


And  the  new  year,  blithe  and  bold,  my  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


friend, 

Comes  to  take  up  bis  own. 

How  hard  he  breathes!  Over  the  snow 
J  heard  just  now  the  crowing  cock. 

The  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro, 

The  cricket  chirps,  the  light:  burns  low  ; 

'Tis  nearly  twelve  o'clock. 

Shake  hands  before  you  die. 

Old  year,  we'll  dearly  rue  for  you  ! 

•  What  is  it  we  can  do  for  you? 

Speak  out  before  you  die? 

His  facp  is  growing  sharp  and  thin. 

Alack  .'  our  friend  is  gone. 

Close  up  his  eyes;  tie  up  his  chin; 

Step  from  the  corpse,  and  let  him  in 
That  standeth  there  alone, 

And  waiteth  at  the  door. 

There's  a  new  foot  on  the  floor,  my  friend. 
And  a  new  face  at  the  door,  my  friend, 

A  new  face  at  the  door  ! 

-Alfred  Tennyson. 


A  friend  makes  her  corn  bread  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  recipe,  and  it  is  very  nice: 
Two  cupfuls  flour;  one  cupful  yellow 
meal;  one-half  cupful  sugar;  one  table¬ 
spoonful  butter;  three  scant  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder;  one  egg.  Sift  the  dry 
ingredients  together,  then  rub  in  the  but¬ 
ter.  Add  the  egg,  and  mix  with  water, 
making  a  batter  that  will  just  drop  from 
the  spoon.  Put  in  a  well-greased  pan, 
and  bake  half  an  hour.  It  is  well  to  slip 
the  loaf  gently  out  of  the  tin,  letting  it 
remain  upside  down  on  the  plate  from 
which  it  is  served;  it  looks  inviting,  be¬ 
ing  baked  an  even  light  brown,  and  being 
inverted  thus  the  steam  passes  off  without 
making  the  surface  damp.  Slices  should 
One  of  the  new  savings  banks  for  chil-  be  cut  as  needed,  after  coming  to  the 
dren  has  the  appearance  of  a  safe  with  table,  so  that  the  bread  keeps  warm, 
combination  lock,  and  can  only  be  opened  * 

with  a  magnet.  This  safe  costs  $1.25.  Whenever  we  are  called  upon  to  read 

*  a  particularly  illegible  letter  we  think  of 

A  little  medicine  glass,  having  meas-  the  amusing  rebuke  given  by  Thomas 

urements  marked  upon  it  in  raised  letters,  Bailey  Aldrich  to  Prof.  E.  S.  Morse,  who 

is  very  useful  in  the  kitchen  for  measur-  was  a  flagrant  sinner  in  this  respect.  Ac- 

ing  flavoring  extracts  and  similar  cooking  cording  to  Dr.  Hale,  Mr.  Aldrich  wrote 

materials.  It  is  more  convenient  than  a  thus  to  the  erring  professor: 

“My  Dear  Morse:  It  was  very  pleasing  to 

me  to  get  your  recent  letter.  Perhaps  1 

should  have  been  more  pleased  had  I  been  able 

to  decipher  the  same.  1  have  not  been  able 

to  master  any  of  it  beyond  the  date,  which 

such  as  are  often  used  in  trimming,  may  I  knew,  and  the  signature,  which  I  guessed  at. 

be  folded  on  the  sewing  machine  by  using  1  ll(ire  is  a  singular  and  perpetual  charm  in  a 

t  •  i  .,  ,  .  .  letter  of  yours;  it  never  grows  old;  it  never 

the  binder  attachment.  Ihe  needle  is  re-  1ABoc,  ..  ’  ,, 

loses  its  novelty.  One  can  say  to  one  s  self 

moved  and  the  binder  attached,  the  band  every  morning :  ‘Here’s  that  letter  of  Morse's 
of  material  being  inserted  as  for  sewing.  1  haven't  read  it  yet.  I  think  I'll  take  an- 

The  machine  is  worked  as  for  stitching,  ot^er  shy  at  it  to-day,  and  maybe  I  shall,  in 

and  the  band  comes  through  neatly  folded.  TT,  °f  *  feW,  “T*8’  be  *bl?  1l0lm1a!i€ 

,  .  out  what  he  means  by  those  t  s  that  look  like 

It  must  of  course  be  cut  entirely  even.  w-s  and  those  rs  that  have 

no  eyebrows.’ 

*  Other  letters  are  read  and  thrown  away,  but 
Here  is  a  delicious  potato  cake,  well  yours  are  kept  forever — unread.  One  of  them 

worth  trying:  Two  cups  sugar,  one-half 


spoon,  and  can  be  relied  upon  for  the 
right  quantity. 

* 

Bias  bands  of  dressed  cotton  material. 


Ad- 


cup  butter,  one  cup  hot  mashed  potato, 
four  eggs  beaten,  one-half  cup  milk,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  nutmeg,  one-fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  cloves,  one-half  teaspoon  cinnamon, 
one  cup  walnut  meats  chopped  fine,  two 


will  last  a  reasonable  man  a  lifetime, 
miringly  yours,  T.  B.  Aldrich.” 

Since  the  first  purpose  of  writing  is  the 
conveyance  of  ideas,  we  think  illegibility 
is  really  an  affront  to  the  person  ad¬ 
dressed,  as  well  as  a  stealer  of  time  that 


Saving  the  Children. 

Close  by  our  office  is  the  Newsboys’ 
Lodging  House,  one  of  the  institutions 
maintained  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society 
of  New  York.  This  is  a  shelter  for  home¬ 
less  children ;  how  great  its  need  only 
those  familiar  with  the  city’s  poverty 
know.  The  Aid  Society  maintains  in  this 
city  five  shelters  for  homeless  girls  and 
boys ;  a  temporary  home  for  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  an  emergency  shelter  for  evicted  and 
homeless  women  with  children,  an  emi¬ 
gration  and  placing-out  office,  Brace 
Farm  School  for  boys  in  Westchester 
County,  a  probation  department  for  boys, 
19  industrial  schools  and  kindergartens, 
and  classes  for  crippled  children.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  are  Summer  homes  for  chil¬ 
dren,  both  sick  and  well,  and  for  mothers 
with  ailing  infants.  Next  to  the  relieving 
of  actual  suffering,  the  most  valuable 
work  done  by  this  Society  is  the  finding 
of  suitable  homes  for  dependent  children. 
Effort  is  made  to  take  such  children 
away  from  the  city,  and  to  place  them  in 
good  country  homes.  Many  a  boy,  saved 
from  the  sordid  misery  of  the  city  streets, 
has  become  a  valued  citizen  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  which  he  was  transplanted.  The 
cost  of  placing  a  homeless  child  in  a  good 
country  home  is  $20.  Thirty  dollars  will 
send  a  homeless  boy  to  the  Farm  School, 
and  train  him  to  earn  an  honest  living. 
For  $100  a  month’s  hot  dinners  can  be 
provided  for  the  children  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  school.  A  gift  of  $500,  given  in  trust 
to  the  Society,  will  provide  an  income  that 
will  place  one  child  annually  in  a  country 
home. 

During  the  past  year  07,046  persons 
were  aided  by  this  Society;  its  work  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  In  the  indus¬ 
trial  schools,  14,557  children  were  taught 
and  partly  fed  and  partly  clothed;  14,340 
visits  were  made  by  the  teachers  and  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  homes  of  the  children,  and 
practical  relief  was  given  to  poor  families 
embracing  13,695  individuals.  In  the  kin¬ 
dergartens  there  was  a  daily  average  at¬ 
tendance  of  1,871  and  in  the  classes  for 
crippled  children  234  helpless  little  ones, 
who  were  conveyed  each  day  between 
home  and  school  in  wagonettes,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  were  given  a  week’s  out¬ 
ing  in  the  country.  The  lodging  houses 
sheltered  5,173  boys  and  girls.  Through 
the  Emigration  and  Placing-out  Depart¬ 
ment  464  children  were  provided  with 
good  country  homes,  and  327  placed  out 
at  wages.  Number  of  children  already  in 
family  homes  under  oversight,  1,195; 
306  children  were  restored  to  friends;  479 
homeless  mothers  and  children  were  given 
temporary  shelter.  Destitute  families 
numbering  792  persons  were  assisted  to 
friends  or  employment  in  the  country; 
806  boys  received  training  at  the  Farm 
School;  1,727  children  were  aided  through 
the  Sick  Children’s  Mission.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  this  Society,  from  whom  any  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained,  is  C.  Loring 
Brace,  105  East  Twenty-second  St.,  New 
York.  _ “ 

What  we  need  is  the  education  of  the 
moral  nature,  l  he  conscience  of  men  is 
not  trained  in  our  public  schools  and  great 
institutions.  I  say  give  proportionate  at¬ 
tention  to  the  moral  life  of  the  student 
body  of  our  great  country.  This  body  is 
taught  everything  else  from  the  classics 
to  the  trickeries  and  rascalities  in  busi¬ 
ness  affairs.  Men  must  be  taught  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
until  that  is  done  we  must  expect  scandals 
in  public  life. — Bishon  Huntington. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


rounding  cups  flour,  two  teaspoons  baking  a  ^Us-  l)crM)n  cau  ^  spate.  It  is  a  pity 

powder,  two  ounces  chocolate  melted  over  k  at  ni,any  well-educated  persons  permit 
:  .  themselves  to  acquire  such  a  slovenly 

hot  water  and  mixed  with  potato;  add  habit.  Friendship  may  well  cool  after 

to  sugar  and  butter  and  mix  as  usual,  wading  through  long  pages  covered  with 
Bake  in  three  layers  and  put  together  cryptic  characters,  which  merit  the  de¬ 
scription  given  of  a  certain  great  poet’s 
handwriting — that  of  looking  like  little 
'black  worms  in  strong  convulsions. 


with  frosting. 

* 

We  have  heard  of  the  printer,  who, 
in  making  up  a  page  of  “Answers  to  Cor¬ 
respondents,”  combined  instructions  to  an 
anxious  mother  whose  twin  babies  suf- 


If  I  would  serve,  while  others  sit  at  ease, 
My  heart  and  hand,  my  brain  and  tongue 
must  please 

To  do  their  best; 


r  ,  r  •  ■  c  ■  i  Not  only  dainty  viands  must  be  brought, 

fered  from  croup  with  a  recipe  for  pick-  But  kindly  speech,  that  waits  on  kindly 


ling  onions.  As  a  result,  the  horrified 
parent  read  that  whenever  her  babies 


thought, 

Must  greet  my  guest ! 

— Boston  Cooking  School  Magazine. 


The  Old  Reliable 

ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

ABSOLUTELY 

PURE 

There  is  no  substitute 


FLESH  BUILDER 

The  liver  of  the  cod  fish 
produces  oil  that  is  a  won¬ 
derful  flesh  builder.  No  fat 
or  oil  can  compare  with  it 
in  that  respect.  To  get  the 
best  out  of  it,  it  must  be 
emulsified  and  made  like 
cream.  In  Scott’s  Emul¬ 
sion  it  is  prepared  in  the 
best  possible  form  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  possible  re¬ 
sults.  Thirty  years  have 
proven  this. 

We’ll  send  you  a  sample  free. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street.  New  York. 


No  Smoke  House.  Smoke  meat  with 
KRAUSER’S  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE. 
Madefrom  hickory  wood.  Glveadeliciousflavor. 
Cheaper,  cleaner  than  old  way.  Send  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  Krnuaer  &  Bro.,  .Hilton,  Pa. 


The  Foot  Protector 

that  protects  and  that  wears  is  what  the  man  out 
in  the  weather  wants. 

BUCKSKIN  BRAND 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes 

(Not  made  by  a  trust.) 
are  all  pure  rubber.  That’s  why  they 
last.  Don’t  be  persuaded  into  buying:  7*0 
part  rubber  substitutes  that  are  | 
made  to  sell  cheap.  Sold  direct  to  re-  n  ~ 
tailers  by  catalog,  saving  big  ex-  J'w 
pense  which  is  put  into  quality,  r</v 
ltuikskiii  trade-murk  on  every  pair.  5  J  ; 

Write  for  book,  telling  how  they’re  w  z 
made.  We  have  a  good  offer  tor  the  ‘ 
ilrst  to  write  from  any  locality. 

Write  to-day. 

BANNER  RUBBER  CO., 

280  Bittner  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo' 


lit  K» 
Ten 


WHEN  YOU  DRIVE 

Bo  your  hands  get  cold  ? 
Let  us  keep  them  warm.  A 
pair  of  our  elegant  RUSSIAN 
BEAR  EUR  DRIVING 
GLOVES  will  do  it.  Fire¬ 
proof.  ironclad  palm,  soft  und 
pliable.  Hand  lined  with  hi  s', 
quality  wool  fleece,  and  cutl 
with  best  core  ur<.y.  Will  wear 
for  years.  For  warmth, 
wear  and  durability 
this  GLOVE  has  no 
equal.  Also  made  in 
mittens’*  one-flngered. 
Send  us  the  wholesale 
price,  #>£.  and  we  will 
send  you  a  pair  post¬ 
paid.  If  you  are  not 
pleased,  return  them, 
and  we  will  refund  the 
money  and  postage. 

RUSSIAN  FUR  GO. 

Gloversville,  N.  V. 


LOWEST  RATES  TO  ST.  LOUIS  AND 
RETURN  VIA  THE  NICKEL 
PLATE  ROAD. 

Stopover  allowed  at  Chicago  on  all  World’s 
Fair  tickets,  and  at  Cleveland  on  all  except 
Coach  Excursion  tickets.  For  particulars  see 
local  Ticket  Agent,  or  A.  W.  Ecclestone,  D.  P. 
A.,  385  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


California  Information. 


California  is  a  big  state ;  large  of  area, 
rich  in  natural  wealth,  tremendous  In  its 
scenic  features  and  with  a  future  full  of 
great  promise.  Every  American  is  more  or 
less  interested  in  knowing  about  this  wonder¬ 
ful  commonwealth.  A  forty  page  folder  with 
more  than  half  a  hundred  beautiful  illustra¬ 
tions  and  a  complete  map  of  the  state  in 
colors  has  been  issued  by  the  Chicago  & 
North-Western  Railway.  It  contains  in  con¬ 
densed  and  interesting  form,  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  on  various  subjects  of  interest,  in¬ 
cluding  a  list  of  hotels  at  California  tourist 
points  with  their  rates,  capacity,  etc.  Sent 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  four  cents  in 
stamps.  W.  B.  Kniskern,  P.  T.  M.,  22  Fifth 
Ave.,  Chicago. 
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Charity  Sweetheart’s  Letters. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  a  new  year  has 
dawned  upon  us  and  the  Winter  has  taken 
a  turn.  I  dread  the  cold  dark  mornings 
of  November  and  December,  for  they  are 
very  dreary  to  begin  the  new  day.  Some¬ 
body  must  get  up  first  to  light  the  fire 
and  start  the  domestic  machinery.  Going 
into  the  cellar  with  a  candle  to  attend  to 
the  milk  is  a  dull  routine  of  work  that 
must  be  attended  to  in  the  interval  of 
getting  breakfast  ready,  and  seeing  that 
the  boys  are  properly  dressed.  Then 
comes  the  hurry  for  school  and  putting 
up  the  lunches,  for  it  is  quite  a  chore  to 
get  them  off  during  the  dark  sunless 
mornings.  Sherman  says,  however,  that 
he  can  already  see  a  difference  in  the 
earliness  of  the  morning,  but  perhaps  it  is 
on  account  of  the  snow,  for  we  had  a 
little  downfall  before  Christmas,  and  the 
children  were  happy  with  their  sleds  and 
looked  quite  gay  coasting  down  the  little 
hill  behind  the  orchard.  They  had  made 
up  a  little  tune  and  went  down  singing 
“I’ll  follow,  I'll  follow  my  chief,”  taking 
turns  at  being  chief,  but  I  noticed  that 
each  one  showed  a  distinct  satisfaction  in 
being  leader.  It’s  just  the  same  the  world 
over,  we  all  want  to  be  “head,”  and  it 
showed  a  great  lack  of  ambition  on  Cleve¬ 
land’s  part  when  he  announced  that  he 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  class  at  school,  and 
was  “going  to  stay  there  and  not  have 
any  more  bother  moving.”  Grant  was 
quite  disgusted  with  him,  for  he  always 
wants  to  be  first,  and  bids  fair  to  become 
one  of  the  sort  of  men  who  always  wants 
to  “go  you  one  better,”  as  the  phrase  is, 
to  his  own  advantage. 

What  a  delightful  month  January  is  in 
our  northern  climate.  I  like  to  read  over 
again  Whittier’s  “Snow  Bound”  that  an 
unknown  friend  sent  me  at  Christmas;  it 
takes  me  back  to  the  early  days  when  we 
experienced  a  great  deal  of  the  practical 
part  there  expressed,  and  then  I  can  echo 
the  plaintive  thought,  by  my  own  sad  ex¬ 
perience, 

“How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone. 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on.” 

I  was  very  busy  about  the  holiday  times, 
for  Miss  Naylor,  who  lives  in  some  style 
not  far  from  the  nearest  town,  stopped  at 
the  door  to  rest  one  day,  and  had  a  cup 
of  tea  and  a  bit  of  fresh  spice  cake,  that 
I  had  just  taken  out  of  the  oven.  When 
I  told  her  that  it  was  the  most  useful  cake 
we  ever  used  in  the  Winter,  when  eggs 
are  scarce,  she  asked  for  the  recipe,  but 
said  with  a  sigh  that  she  didn’t  believe 
her  new  untrained  cook  would  make  it 
a  success.  So  I  put  my  pride  in  my  pocket 
beside  my  empty  pocket-book  and  said : 
“If  you  like  I  will  make  you  some  every 
week,  and  you  can  send  the  man  for  it 
when  he  passes  to  town.”  She  was  just 
delighted,  and  instead  of  patronizing  me, 
showed  her  refined  ladyhood  by  saying : 
“Why  Charity,  how  good  of  you — it  will 
be  a  great  favor  to  me.”  So  for  the 
last  two  weeks  I  have  had  ready  a  basket 
of  cake  for  her  messenger  when  he  called, 
and  he  brought  the  price  of  the  last  week’s 
batch  to  me  in  an  envelope.  So  many 
things,  it  seems  to  me,  we  could  do  to 
help  each  other,  if  there  was  system  and 
good  feeling.  It  is  really  only  a  division 
of  labor,  and  the  time  must  come  when 
the  imperative  manual  labor  question  will 
be  settled  on  these  lines.  Instead  of  ex¬ 
pecting  one  person  to  do  all  the  various 
duties  combined,  it  will  become  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  bring  in  other  outside  workers  be¬ 
sides  that  of  the  laundry,  and  lighten  the 
burdens  of  the  homekeepers.  One  pair 
of  hands  cannot  be  nurse,  seamstress, 
housemaid,  cook,  and  the  making  of  many 
things  that  take  time  can  be  delegated  to 
those  whose  time  is  more  plentiful  than 
their  money. 

The  spice  cake  is  perhaps  no  novelty, 
but  while  eggs  are  still  scarce  it  may  be 
a  useful  recipe  to  those  who  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  it  and  is  easy  to  mix  and 
bake,  while  as  a  rule  it  is  preferred  by 
many  people  to  the  heavy  fruit  cake  that 
is  used  by  many  good  housekeepers.  The 
ingredients  are  one  cupful  of  butter  and 
two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  one  egg  and 
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two  cupfuls  of  buttermilk;  a  small  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  of  allspice,  cloves,  ginger 
and  nutmeg;  one  cupful  of  currants,  and 
two  of  raisins,  with  two  small  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  baking  soda  melted  in  a  little 
warm  water.  It  requires  five  cupfuls  of 
flour,  or  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough, 


4889  Fancy  Puffed  Sleeves, 
Small,  Modluni,  Large. 


and  is  stirred  briskly  before  putting  into 
deep  buttered  pans.  The  cakes  require 
two  hours  to  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
that  will  not  scorch  or  give  too  much  heat, 
and  the  texture  is  always  nicer  if  cooked 
Slowly.  CHARITY  SWEETHEART. 

The  Rural  Patterns. 

It  is  often  possible  to  remodel  an  old 
gown  or  waist  and  thus  bring  it  up  to 
date.  An  alteration  in  sleeves  is  often 
necessary,  and  for  this  purpose  the  pat¬ 
tern  No.  4889  will  be  found  very  useful. 
The  model  consists  of  lining,  sleeve  and 
puff,  but  each  sleeve  is  different  from 
every  other.  The  elbow  sleeve  and  long 
sleeve  with  the  single  puff  are  made  from 
the  sleeve  only,  the  one  finished  at  the 
elbow  with  a  frill  and  shirred  at  the  cen¬ 
tre,  the  other  left  plain  and  its  lining  be¬ 
ing  faced  to  form  a  deep  cuff.  But  the 
long  sleeves  with  two  and  three  puffs  each 
include  both  sleeve  and  puff,  the  shirring 
being  done  on  indicated  lines.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  material  required  for  the  medium 
size  is  for  elbow  sleeves  or  sleeves  with 
deep  cuffs,  2%  yards  21,  2  yards  27  or  1  54 


4880  Girl’s  Dress,  8  to  14  yrs. 


yards  44  inches  wide,  with  2/2  yards  of 
lace  for  frills  for  elbow  sleeve  and  54 
yards  of  all-over  Gee  for  cuffs;  for 
sleeves  with  two  or  three  puffs,  454  yards 
21,  3)4  yards  27  or  2  yards  44  inches  wide 
with  54  yard  of  all-over  lace.  The  pat¬ 
tern  4889  is  cut  in  three  sizes,  small,  me¬ 
dium  and  large,  corresponding  to  32,  36 
and  40-inch  bust  measure;  price  10  cents. 


The  girl’s  dress  No.  48S0  consists  of 
waist  and  skirt.  The  waist  is  made  over 
a  fitted  lining,  which  is  faced  to  form  a 
yoke,  and  includes  full  front  and  backs. 
The  sleeves  are  gathered  to  form  double 
puffs  and  arranged  over  fitted  founda¬ 
tions,  and  the  bertha  outlines  the  yoke. 
The  skirt  is  circular  and  is  laid  in  double 
plaits  at  regular  intervals,  those  at  the 
front  giving  a  box  plaited  effect  and  those 
at  the  centre-back  meeting  to  form  invert¬ 
ed  plaits.  The  yoke  is  shaped  at  its  lower 
edge  and  is  arranged  over  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  skirt,  then  stitched  firmly  to 
position  and  is  joined  to  the  waist  at  its 
upper  edge,  the  closing  of  the  dress  being 
made  invisibly  at  the  back.  The  quantity 
of  material  required  for  the  medium  size 
(12  years)  is  7)4  yards  27,  7)4  yards  32 
or  4)4  yards  44  inches  wide  with  54  yards 
of  all-over  lace  and  28  yards  of  banding. 
The  pattern  4880  is  cut  in  sizes  for  girls 
of  8,  JO,  12  and  14  years  of  age;  price  10 
cents.  _ 

Caterpillar  Correspondence. 

The  secretary  of  a  Town  Improvement 
Society  which  recently  undertook  to 
stimulate  and  assist  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lagers  and  farmers  in  their  warfare 
against  this  year's  invasion  of  insect  pests 
found  her  correspondence  diversified  by 
letters  more  entertaining  than  the  writers 
could  have  expected  them  to  be,  says  the  I 
Youth’s  Companion. 

“Dear  Miss,”  one  such  epistle  ran,  “I 
have  Worms.  They  are  a  new  kind  T 
never  saw  before,  so  I  send  box  with  Sam¬ 
ple.  Please  let  me  nowe  if  they  are  Brown 
Tails  or  Jipsis  or  any  other  kind  of  dan¬ 
gerous  Morth.  Please  let  me  nowe  soon 
and  what  to  do  for  it  is  worrysome  to 
have  Worms  all  over  the  place  noboddy  is 
acquainted  with.” 

The  smiling  secretary,  when  she  inno¬ 
cently  opened  the  accompanying  box,  ex¬ 
pecting  a  single  but  sufficient  specimen, 
was  not  pleased  to  have  a  score  or  mor© 
of  lively  and  squirming  Brown-tail  cater¬ 
pillars  precipitated  into  her  lap;  and  when, 
a  little  later,  she  was  suffering  the  discom¬ 
forts  of  the  Brown-tail  moth  rash  she  felt 
that  she  had  been  decidedly  magnanimous 
in  sending  her  correspondent  a  polite  and 
prompt  reply,  untinged  by  personal  re¬ 
proaches.  Another  letter,  from  a  woman 
who  had  not  lived  long  in  the  country, 
showed  even  greater  entomological  igno¬ 
rance,  and  equal  anxiety  to  meet  an  un¬ 
pleasant  emergency. 

“My  caterpillars,”  this  woman  wrote, 
“are  fat  green  ones  without  any  hair  and 
not  at  all  like  the  pictures  of  brown  tails, 
but  they  eat  things  so  1  am  sure  they  are  a 
bad  kind,  even  if  they  are  different  and 
not  just  moulting  as  perhaps  they  may  be. 
They  are  very  ugly  and  horrid  anyway  and 
I  want  to  know  how  to  kill  them ;  but 
please  tell  me  a  way  that  need  not  mean 
touching  them  for  I  really  could  not  do 
that.  I  want  to  do  my  duty  to  my  neigh¬ 
bors  and  my  place,  but  I  cannot  handle 
squashy  creatures  for  anybody.  I  would 
like  best  something  I  could  sprinkle  ihem 
with  from  a  watering  pot,  but  it  must  be 
something  that  will  not  poison  currants.” 

Perhaps  the  most  brief  and  forcible  com¬ 
munication  received  was  one  which  came 
by  special  delivery: 


Saiotine  Lamps  (,  System^ 


There  will  be  thousands  of  Ann 
Arbor  Lamps  sold  for  Christmas 
Presents.  Kvcry  lamp  Is  a  complete 
pas  plant  In  Itself  ami  gives  100  c.  p. 
of  pure  white  light  at  a  cost  of  less 
than  l~lcent  per  hour.  No  grease, 
no  smoke,  no  smell.  Absolutely 
clean  and  safe.  Agents  wanted. 
Write  for  special  Introductory  offer 
to-day.  Catalog  free.  We  also  make 
complete  lighting  systems  for  houses 
churches  and  stores. 

The  Superior  Mfg.  Co., 

2X8  Second  St.  Ann  Arbor, Mich 


GOLD  COIN 


Stoves  and  Ranges 

at  Wholesale  Prices. 


To  Introduce  this  well  known 
Hue  in  your  town,  or  where 
•  they  are  not  now 
sold,  we  will  send 
on  approval, 
freight  p-epaid, 
securely  crated, 
nicely  blacked, 
ready  to  set?  up  a 
GOLD  COIN 
RANGE  or  Heat¬ 
ing  Stove  at  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  This 
line  has  been  man¬ 
ufactured  for  over 
forty  years  and 
this  fact  alone  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  as  to 
their  value.  Write  today  for  illustrated  catalog  and 
wholesale  prices.  Gold  Coin  Stove  Co., Troy,  N.V. 


(MRS.  WINSLOW’S 

SOOTHING  SYRUP 


all  pain,  cures  win’d  colic,  and  Ts  the  best  < 
remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

T W  ENT Y -FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


SEND  US 
A  COW, 

Steer,  Bull  or  Horse 
hide.  Calf  skin,  Dog 
skin,  or  any  other  kind 
of  hide  or  skin,  and  let 
us  tan  it  with  the  hair 
on,  soft,  light,  odorless 
and  moth-proof,  for  robe, 
rug,  coat  or  gloves. 

But  first  get  our  Catalogue, 
giving  prices,  and  our  shipping 
tags  and  instructions,  so  as  to 
avoid  mistakes.  We  also  buy 
raw  furs  and  ginseng. 


THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY, 
116  Mill  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


fZQf* On  Long  or  Short 
9  /u  Term  Investments 

i</>  a flLoj 

$35  upward,  with¬ 
drawable  on  30 
days’  notice. 

Investments  bear  earn 
lngs  from  day  received 
to  day  withdrawn. 

Supervised  by  New  York 
Banking  Department. 

MONEY  received  at  any 
time  in  the  year,  yields 

5  p.  c.  peraimum  for 
every  clay  we  have  it. 

You  should  learn  how  far  our 
operations  are  removed  from 
any  element  of  spec  illation. 
Conservative  investors  will  ap¬ 
preciate  a  plan  affording  all  the 
security  and  profit  without  tlm 
annoyance  of  individual  mort¬ 
gage  loans.  Write  for  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Assets,  .  $1,700,000 
Surplus  ami  I’rolits, 
$100,000 

Our  Handsome  “  Thanks¬ 
giving  ’  Calendar  for  1905 
will  be  sent  to  anyone 
interested. 

Industrial  Savings  and 
Loan  Co., 

1131  Broauway,  New  York. 

TELEPHONES 

FOR  FARMERS  A  SPECIALTY 
WE  GUARANTEE  OUR  MAKE 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  PRICES. 


“Crop  of  apples  promises  to  be  small; 
crop  of  caterpillars  already  enormous. 
Man  engaged  to  chop  down  apple  tree; 
but  if  you  can  give  me,  by  return  mail,  a 
good  method  of  extermination,  he  shall 
kill  caterpillars  instead.  The  tree  is  a 
beauty,  but  my  wife  cannot  stand  the 
crawlers.” 

The  “crawlers’”  were  destroyed  and  the 
tree  was  saved. 


STANDARD  TELEPHONE  &  ELECTRIC  CO. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


TELEPHONE  APPARATUS 

OWN  YOUK  OWN  TELEPHONE  LINE. 
Our  telephones  are  powerful,  loud- 
talking  and  absolutely  guaranteed. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  RIGHT. 

Telephones  that  work  on  any  line. 
Large  Catalog  No.  9  Fhee. 

CONNECTICUT  TELE.  &  ELEC.  CO., 
Meriden,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Come  now,  own  up,  tell  the  honest  truth 

You  don’t  like  those  gray  hairs,  do  you?  And  your  husband 
certainly  doesn’t  like  them.  Then  why  not  buy  a  bottle  of 
Ayer’s  Hair  Vigor?  It  restores  color  to  gray  hair  every  time. 
Cures  dandruff  also.  Sold  for  over  sixty  years.  iow^  Mae0;: 


December  31 
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THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


MARK 

E 

T  S 

GRAIN. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  red . 

No.  1,  Northern,  Duluth. 

@1.173 

— 

@  1.223 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed . 

_ 

@  53 

<>als  . 

@  35 
@  48 

Barley  . 

FEEDS. 

A 

Spring  bran . 

@23.00 

Standard  middlings  . 

.  .24.00 

@26.00 

Red  dog  . 

@28.00 

Hominy  chop  . 

@25.00 

Gluten  . 

@28.00 

L. 


VEGETABLES. 
I.,  in  bulk,  180 


@2.12 
@2.00 
1.62 


Potatoes, 

T  lbs-  •; . . 1.87 

Long  Island,  bag . 175 

State  and  Western,  180  lbs..  1.37 
State  &  West’n,  108-lb  bag. .  1.25  @1.50 

State  &  West’n,  150-lb  bag..  1.25  @  — 

Maine,  bag . 1.25  - 

Jersey,  in  bulk,  180  lbs _ 1.37 

Jersey,  bbl.  or  bag . l  25 

Bermuda,  No.  1,  bbl . 5I00 

Sweet  potatoes,  Jersey,  bbl ....  2.00 


IIAY 

100  n 


AND  STRAW. 


Hay,  prime. 

No.  1  ... 

No.  2  ... 

No.  3  .  .  . 

Clover  mixed  .  65 

Clover 


Salt  . 

No  grade 
Packing  . 
Straw,  long 
Short  and 
Oat  and  v 
No  grade 


rye,  100  lbs. 


82%  @ 

— 

i  7 

%@ 

80 

70 

I 

72% 

60 

@ 

65 

65 

@ 

70 

— 

65 

50 

55 

— 

50 

40 

@ 

50 

55 

@ 

— 

@1 

.15 

65 

72% 

45 

(3) 

50 

40 

@ 

50 

Jersey,  basket . 

Brussels  sprouts,  quart . 

Beets,  nearby,  bbl . 

New  Orleans,  100  bunches 

Carrots,  nearby,  bbl . 

New  Orleans,  100  bunches 
Citron,  bbl 


90 
4 

.  75 
.1.50 
.  75 
.  2.00 
75 


Cabbage,  Flat  Dutch.  100 . 2  00 

Savoy  and  red,  100 . 

Danish  seed,  red,  ton . 

Danish  seed,  white,  ton.  .  . 

Domestic,  ton  . 

Cauliflowers,  L.  I.,  bbl . ' 

Cucumbers,  Florida,  basket.. 

Celery,  extra  fancy,  doz.  stalks  50 
Fancy,  dozen  .  30 


2.50 
.  25.00 
.10.00 
.  .8.00 

1.00 

1.50 


New  York 
cent  freight  zone. 


MILK. 

Exchange  price 


3%  cents  in  26- 


10 
.  .2.00 
.2.00 
.  1 .50 
.2.00 
.4.00 
.  75 
40 
40 


BUTTER. 

93  @95  score, 


Creamery,  extra, 

lb  . . .  26 

Firsts  .  23 

Seconds  .  20 

Thirds  .  17 

Held,  extras  .  23  %@) 

Held,  seconds  .  19 

State  dairy,  half-tubs,  extras. .  24 

Tubs,  firsts  . .  21 

Tubs,  seconds  .  18 

Fresh,  thirds .  15 

Western  imitation  creamery, 

firsts  .  19  @ 

Seconds  .  15%  @ 

Western  factory,  held .  16  @ 

Current  make,  firsts .  16  @ 

Seconds  .  14  %@ 

Lower  grades .  13  @ 

Renovated,  extras .  19%  @ 

Firsts  .  17  @ 

Seconds  .  15  @ 


@ 

@ 

@ 


Lower 
Packing 
No.  2 


grades  .  13 

stock,  No.  1 . 


No.  3  .  13 

Held  .  15 


CHEESE, 
fancy . 


<a 

16  @ 
14  %@ 

'  “  @ 


@ 


@ 

(a 

@ 

@ 


11 

9 

8 


Slate,  small, 

Small,  fine 
Small, 

Small, 

Small, 

Large, 

Large, 

Large, 

Large, 

Large, 

Light  skims, 

Prime  .  .  . 

Part  skims,  prime  .  8 %@ 

Hood  .  7%@ 

Common  to  fair 

Full  skims  . 


choice  .  — 

late  made,  fair  to  good  10 

poor  .  8% @ 

fancy  . 

fine  . . 

late  made,  choice. 

fair  to  good . 

poor  . 

small,  choice.. 


fa 

fa 


9%@ 
9  @ 


0%@ 


EGGS. 

Nearby,  fancy,  selected,  white.  36 
Fresh  gathered,  good  to  ch. .  33 

Extra  mixed  .  32 

Fresh  gathered,  firsts .  29 

Ordinary  .  24 

Western,  candled  and  graded, 

finest  .  30 

Fresh  gathered,  average  best  28 
Fresh  gathered,  seconds. ...  25 

Fresh  gathered,  thirds .  22 

Fresh  gathered,  poor  to  prime  22 
Tennessee  and  other  Southern.  22 

Fresh  gathered,  dirties .  17 

Checked  eggs  .  14 

Refrigerator,  April  packed,  f’cy  — 
April  packed,  average  prime".  20 

May  and  .Tune  packed .  19 

Summer  packed  .  17 

Limed  eggs,  dozen .  19 


@ 


@ 

fa 

<u 

@ 

@ 

@ 

i 

(a 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

@ 

(a 

@ 


26% 

25% 

22 

19 
24 
21% 

23 

20 
17 

20 

16% 

17 

16% 

15% 

14 

20 

19 

16 

14 

15% 

14 

10% 


12 
11  % 
11 

10% 
9% 
1 1  % 
11% 
10% 
9% 
8% 
10 
9% 
8% 
8 


38 

35 

34 

30 

28 


29 

27 
24 
29 

28 

19 
17 
21 
21 

20 
19 
21 


BEANS. 

Marrow,  1904.  choice . 

Fair  to  good. . . : . 

Medium,  1904,  choice. 


.2.50 

.1.85 


Pea,  1904,  choice . 1.72%  @1.75 


Red  kidney,  1904,  choice. 
n'hite  kidney,  1904,  choice. 
Black  turtle  soup,  choice.  . 
Yellow  Eye,  1904,  choice.  . .  , 
Lima.  California  . . 


.2.67%  @2.70 


HONEY. 

Clover,  comb,  fancy . 

Fair  to  good. . .  ." . 

Extracted,  clover  . 

Comb,  buckwheat  . 

Extracted,  buckwheat  . 

California,  extracted  . 

Southern,  extracted,  gallon... 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Apples,  evaporated,  fancy.... 
Evaporated,  choice  ........ 

Evaporated,  prime  . 

Evaporated,  common  to  good 
Sun  dried,  sliced.  Southern. 

Canadian,  quarters . 

State  and  Western,  qtrs .... 
South’n,  coarse  cut  and  qtrs. 

Chops,  100  lbs . 1 

Cores  and  skins,  100  lbs. . .  .1 
Raspberries,  evaporated,  1904. 

Huckleberries,  1904  . 

Blackberries.  1904  . 

Cherries,  1904  . 


FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples,  King,  d.  h.  bbl. ..:...  .2.00 


>.80 

@2.85 

— 

@3.10 

— 

@ 

2.15 

— 

@3.00 

13 

@ 

is 

10 

@ 

12 

6 

@ 

6% 

10 

(a) 

11 

6 

@ 

6% 

6 

@ 

7 

50 

@ 

55 

6 

@ 

6% 

5 

<S 

5% 

4%@ 

4% 

3%  @ 

4% 

3 

@ 

4 

3%  @ 

4  y4 

3 

@ 

4 

3 

@ 

3% 

.40 

@1.55 

.00 

@1.12 

21 

@ 

22 

11 

@ 

12 

6%@ 

7 

13 

@ 

14 

Jonathan,  d.  h.  bbl 
Jonathan,  far  West,  bn. -box. 

Snow,  d.  h.  bbl . 

Ben  Davis,  d.  h.  bbl . 

Spitzenberg,  d.  h.  bbl . 

Spy,  d.  h.  bbl . 

Baldwin,  d.  h.  bbl . 

Greening,  d.  h.  bbl . 

As  to  kind,  open  head  bbl . . . 
As  to  kind,  in  bulk.  150  fits. 


2.00 
1.75 
1.75 
1 .50 
2.00 
1.75 
1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
75 


Grapes,  black.  10-basket  crate..  75 
Catawba,  10-basket  crate...  1.00 

Catawba,  4-Ib  basket .  6 

Black,  8-Ib  basket .  10 

Black,  4-Ib  basket .  6 

Red,  in  bulk,  ton . 25.00 

White,  in  bulk,  ton . 20.00 

Concord,  in  bulk,  ton . 25.00 

Cranberries,  ch.  to  fancy,  bbl.. 5.50 
Poor  to  good,  bbl . 2.50 


@3.50 
@3.50 
@2.25 
@3.00 
@2.75 
@3.50 
@3.00 
@2.50 
@3.00 
@2.00 
@  1.50 
@1.00 
@1.25 
fa  11 
@  15 

@  11 
@35.00 
@30.00 
<3  30.00 

@7.00 

@5.00 


Small  to  medium,  dozen.. 

Chicory,  N.  O.,  bbl . 

Escarol,  N.  0.,  bbl . 

Egg  plants,  Florida,  box... 

Cuban,  box  . 

Kohlrabi.  N.  O..  100  bunches 

Kale,  Norfolk,  bbl . 

Lettuce,  Norfolk,  basket _ 

North  Carolina,  basket . 

Florida,  basket  . 75 

New  Orleans,  bbl . 2.00 

New  Orleans,  basket .  50 

Onions,  Conn.  &  E’n.  white,  bbl. 2.00 
Conn.  &  E'11,  yellow,  bbl.  .  .  .2.00 

Conn.  &  E’n,  red.  bbl . 2.00 

Orange  Co.,  yellow,  bag....  2  00 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y..  red,  bag.  .2.00 
State  and  Western,  yellow. 

bn,k-  ISO  ll>s . 2.25  @3.00 

State  and  Western,  vellow. 

QbaS  ••••••• . 2.00  @3.00 

State  and  Western,  white, 

bushel-crate  . 1.25  @2.25 

State  and  Western,  in  bulk. 

150  ms . 2.25  @2.75 

inrl  - - 1 -  o  r-n  @3  50 


@1.50 
@1.62 
@1.50 
@5.50 
(a  3.25 
<a  1.25 
@  10 
@1.00 
@2.50 
@1.00 
<a  3.50 
@1.00 
@3.00 
@3.50 
@35.00 
@12.00 
@10.00 

§5.00 
2.50 
@  60 
@  40 
@  25 
@4.00 
@3.00 
@3.00 
@2.50 
@6.00 
@  90 
@  75 

@1.00 
@2.00 
@3.00 
GTl.OO 
@7.00 
@3.25 
@2.75 
@3.00 
@2.75 


State  and  AYestern.  carrier. .  2.50 

Okra.  Havana,  carrier .  2  50 

Parsnips,  bbl . 1.00 

Peppers,  Florida,  carrier . 1.25 

Cuban,  carrier  . 1  25 

Peas,  Florida,  basket  or  crate.  LOO 
Parsley,  N.  O..  100  bunches.  .  .2.00 

Romaine,  N.  O..  bbl .  •>  00 

Radishes,  N.  O..  100  bunches.  . 2"oO 
String  beans,  Fla.,  wax.  bkt.  .  .  1.00 


basket . 2.00 

crate . 1.50 


bbl . 1.75  @2.25 


bid . 


Florida,  green, 

Florida,  green. 

Spinach,  Norfolk. 

Squash,  marrow, 

Hubbard,  bbl .  50 

Shallots,  N.  O.,  100  bunches.  .  .2  00 
'turnips.  Can.,  ruta  baga,  bbl.  .  90 

Nearby  ruta  baga,  bbl .  50 

Tomatoes,  Florida,  carrier. .  .  .1.50 

California,  fiat  case . 1.50 

Watercress,  100  bunches . 1.00 

HOTHOUSE  PRODUCTS. 

Cucumbers,  No.  1,  dozen .  60 

No.  2,  case . 2.50 

Lettuce,  dozen  . 

Mushrooms,  m . .  .  ’  " 

Radishes,  100  bunches . 

Tomatoes,  IT> . 

HOPS. 

New  York  State,  1904,  choice. 

Medium  to  prime . 

Ordinary . 

Pacific  Coast,  11)04,  choice.  . . 

Choice  . 

Medium  to  prime . 


@3.50 
@1.50 
@2.25 
@2.00 
@2.00 
@4.00 
@3.00 
(d  2.50 
@3.00 
@3.00 
@3.00 


@  60 
@  75 
@2.50 
@1.00 
@  75 

@3. ’40 
@2.50 
@2.00 


@  90 
@3.00 


Olds  . ] 

German,  crop  1904 . 

GAME. 

Quail,  fancy,  large,  dozen .  . 
Southern  and  Southwest 

English  snipe,  dozen . 

Wroodcock.  pair  . 

Grouse,  dark,  pair . 

White,  pair  . 

Partridges,  pair . 

Wild  ducks,  Canvas,  pair... 

Red  Heads,  pair . 

Mallards,  pair  . 

Ruddy,  pair  . 

Teal,  Blue  Wing,  pair.  .  . 
Teal,  Green  Wing,  pair. . 

Common,  pair . 

Rabbits,  pair  . 

Jack  rabbits,  pair . 


LIVE  rOULTRI 

Turkeys — Old.  per  lb . 

Ducks — Western,  average,  per 

pair  . . . 

Southern,  average,  per  pair. 
Geese — Western,  average  per 

pair  . 

Southern,  average  per  pair 
Live  Pigeons — Per  pair . 

DRESSED  POULTRY. 
Spring  Turkeys — Near-by,  fancy 
.>ear -by,  fair  to  prime.... 
Western,  scalded,  young 

toms,  fancy  . 

W’n,  dry-picked,  young  toms, 


.  20 

@  40 

.  10 

@  40 

@3.00 

.  10 

@  20 

.  35 

@  37 

@  34 

@  31 

.  34 

@  36 

.  31 

@  33 

@  33 

.  29 

@  30 

.  14 

@  17 

.  60 

@  72 

@3.50 

1 .50 

@2.00 

@  2.50 

@1.25 

.  2.00 

fa  2.50 

1.75 

@  2.00 

1.50 

@2.00 

1  ,n0 

@2.50 

.1.00 

@1.50 

75 

@1.00 

65 

@  75 

40 

@  60 

35 

@  50 

.  25 

@  40 

@  30 

65 

@  75 

12 

@  13 

70 

@  SO 

60 

@  65 

@1.75 

1.25 

@1.37 
@  20 

Western, 

Western, 


young  hens,  fancy 
mixed  weights, 


Western,  fair  to  good . 

Turkeys — Old  hens  and  toms. 
Chickens — Phila.,  8@9  lbs.  to 

pair,  lb . 

Phila..  mixed  sizes,  lb. . . . 
Pa..  7@8  lbs.  to  pair,  fancy, 

lb . 

Pa.,  mixed  sizes . 

Western,  dry-picked,  broil¬ 
ers,  fancy  . 

Large,  roasters  . 

Average  best  . 

Ohio  and  Michigan,  scalded, 

fancy  . 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded,  aver¬ 
age  run  . 

Other  Western,  scalded.  8 
lbs.  and  over  to  pair,  fancy 
Other  W’estern.  average  best 
W’estern.  scalded,  inferior,  lb 
Fowls — W’estern.  dry-picked. 

fancy,  heavy  ..." . 

Ohio  &  Mich.,  scalded,  lb. . 
Other  W’estern,  scalded, 

fancy,  heavy  . 

Other  W’estern,  scalded, 

average  best  . 

West’n  &  South’n  fowls  & 
chickens,  poor  to  fair.  . . 
Spring  Ducks — Maryland,  fancy 
Ohio  &  Michigan,  choice.  .  . 

W’estern,  choice  . 

Western,  fair  to  good..... 


20 

@ 

17 

@ 

18 

17 

@ 

18 

17 

@ 

18 

17 

@ 

18 

17 

@ 

18 

15 

@ 

16 

15 

@ 

16 

19 

@ 

20 

15 

@ 

16 

15 

@ 

16 

13 

@ 

14 

14 

@ 

15 

@ 

12% 

10%  @ 

11% 

@ 

12% 

10% 

11% 

@ 

12% 

10%  @ 

1 1  % 

9 

10 

@ 

11% 

@ 

11  % 

@ 

11% 

10 

11 

9 

10 

14 

@ 

15 

13 

@ 

14 

12% 

<Q 

13 

10 

@ 

12 

Spring  geese,  Maryland .  13  @  14 

W’estern,  choice  .  12  @  12% 

W’estern,  fair  to  good .  9  @  11 

Squabs — Prime,  large,  white, 

dozen  .  @2.75 

Mixed  . 2.25  @2.37 

Dark  . 1.75  @2.00 

FARM  CHEMICALS. 

Ton  to  car  lots. 

Nitarte  of  soda . 49.00@53.00 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 30.00r332.00 

Dried  blood  . 56.00@62.00 

Kainit  . 10.00@12.00 

Muriate  of  potash  . 28.00@44.00 

Acid  Phosphate  . 10.00@15.00 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Calves,  veal  . 6.00  @9.25 

Lower  grades  . 3.00  @4.00 

Sheep  . 3.£5  @5.00 

Lambs  . 6.60  @6.80 

Hogs,  State  .  @5.00 


MARKET  NEWS 

Dressed  Poultry. — Christmas  buyers  had 
plenty  of  poultry  of  all  kinds  to  pick  from, 
and  retailers  who  had  been  badly  hurt  in 
Thanksgiving  trade  were  very  cautious  about 
stocking  up  and  insisted  on  buying  at  close  fig¬ 
ures.  Twenty  cents  was  the  top  for  turkeys, 
and  plenty  of  good  ones  sold  at  18  or  under. 
The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
and  the  results  ought  to  be  fairly  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned.  Consumers  got  their  poul¬ 
try  at  a  reasonable  price,  retailers  had  a 
chance  to  make  a  little  money,  and  few  whole¬ 
salers  had  any  excessive  hold-overs. 


good  fruit  farm.  At  present  it  is  in  grass 
and  pasture.  e.  t. 

West  Virginia. 

The  Alexander  Apple. — For  a  number  of 
years  I  have  noticed  that  the  Alexander 
apples  have  been  selling  at  prices  very  much 
in  advance  of  most  other  varieties.  Ten 
years  ago  I  set  out  a  number  of  trees,  but  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  vigorous 
growers  I  have  been  doubtful  about  their 
value  as  a  profitable  sort  to  grow,  as  I  have 
noticed  in  orchards  where  they  are  bearing 
their  tendency  to  rot  on  the  tree.  For 
this  reason  I  have  advised  people  to  be  slow 
In  planting  the  Alexander.  My  own  chanced 
to  be  near  where  we  had  the  San  Jos6  scale, 
and  as  a  precaution  they  have  been  sprayed 
with  lime  and  sulphur.  They  have  been 
bearing  more  or  less  for  three  years,  this 
year  a  full  crop,  and  I  find  scarcely  any  that 
rot.  I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that 
where  they  are  sprayed  early  and  thoroughly, 
even  with  Bordeaux,  that  the  rot  will  not 
trouble,  and  that  they  are  a  valuable  sort  to 
grow.  They  come  in  early,  before  the  main 
crop  is  fit  to  market,  are  annual  bearers  of 
beautiful  fruit,  very  large  and  easily  handled. 
The  quality  is  very  poor,  but  people  buy 
them  for  their  beauty.  This  Fall  when  other 
apples  were  worth  $1.50  to  $1.75  per  barrel 
Alexanders  sold  for  from  $2.50  to  $3.50. 
This  they  have  done  for  the  past  dozen 
years.  The  fault  I  have  spoken  of  will  al¬ 
ways  prevent  their  being  too  plentiful. 

EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE. 


High  Priced  Beef. — One  of  the  recent 
sights  of  New  York  was  the  triumphal  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  steer  that  received  first  prize 
for  fat  stock  at  the  International  Live 
Stock  Show  in  Chicago.  The  animal  was 
displayed  in  a  big  truck  drawn  by  four 
horses,  the  whole  being  decorated  by  plumes, 
flags  and  bunting.  The  prize  steer  was  a 
handsome  Aberdeen  Angus  filled  out  to  the 
perfect  outline  we  see  in  idealized  pictures; 
weight,  1870  pounds.  lie  was  purchased  by 
a  big  dressed  beef  concern  in  New  York  for 
36  cents  a  pound,  live  weight,  and  some 
of  this  prize  beef  will  doubtless  figure  as 
a  holiday  attraction  at  hotels  or  restaurants 
catering  to  a  high-priced  trade. 

Milk  Matters. — Alderman  Bennett,  of 
Brooklyn,  has  introduced  a  proposed  or¬ 
dinance  requiring  that  ail  milk  coming  into 
the  city  in  receptacles  of  any  kind  shall 
bear  a  metal  seal,  and  that  all  dealers  who 
refuse  to  comply  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
$10,  or  more  than  $100.  The  New  York 
Health  Board  is  conducting  a  serious  cru¬ 
sade  against  impure  or  adulterated  milk. 
December  19  seven  dealers  were  fined  from 
$10  to  $50  each.  Special  officers  have  been 
stationed  on  the  routes  covered  by  one  large 
concern,  whose  license  was  revoked  on  ac¬ 
count  of  unsanitary  conditions  in  a  dairy 
operated  by  the  firm  in  Orange  County.  The 
health  officials  say  that  they  gave  this  firm 
a  chance  to  reform  before  finally  revoking 
the  license,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  take 
advantage  of  the  leniency  extended,  and  as 
charges  included  wholesale  use  of  formalde¬ 
hyde,  as  well  as  disgracefully  unsanitary 
conditions,  the  offenders  will  have  much 
difficulty  in  getting  new  permits.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  local  requirements  concerning  milk 
and  its  products,  approaching  legislation 
will  fix  national  standards.  The  commis¬ 
sion  which  has  been  considering  standards 
for  food  products  handed  in  Its  report  to 
Secretary  AVilson  December  20.  The  milk 
standard  bars  milk  from  cows  15  days  be¬ 
fore  and  5  days  after  calving,  and  requires 
12  per  cent  of  total  solids,  including  3.5  per 
cent  of  milk  fat.  Condensed  milk  requires  at 
least  28  per  cent  of  milk  solids,  of  which  not 
less  than  one-fourth  is  milk  fat.  Not  less 
than  18  per  cent  of  milk  fat  is  required  in  the 
cream  standard.  Whole  milk  or  full  cream 
cheese  requires  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
butter  fat,  and  cream  cheese  not  less  than  6 
per  cent  of  fat. 


Fumigating  in  Greenhouses. — A  reader 
recently  wrote  for  information  as  to  fumigat¬ 
ing  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  in  greenhouses. 
After  studying  it  he  writes  :  “We  note  that 
the  handling  of  the  gas  is  extremely  danger¬ 
ous,  and  if  it  is  possible  for  us  to  obtain  suf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  tobacco  stems  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  we  shall  delay  experimenting  with  the 
gas  until  later  in  the  season. 

After  a  Home. — I  am  a  carpenter  and 
builder.  I  own  30  acres  in  the  edge  of  this 
town,  keep  one  horse  and  one  cow,  and  pas¬ 
ture  several  others  through  the  Summer.  I 
raise  hay  and  grain  enough  to  keep  cow  and 
horse.  I  have  1  %  acre  I  seeded  to  grass  by 
the  Clark  method.  First  cutting  I  sold 
$49.60  worth  of  grass.  It  was  very  dry, 
scarcely  any  rain  fell.  I  am  very  well  pleased 
with  the  result.  I  have  50  acres  on  a  moun¬ 
tain  range  four  miles  from  here,  which  I 
bought  eight  years  ago ;  there  are  75  to  80 
apple  trees  I  have  been  top-grafting.  I  have 
put  out  over  200  young  trees.  I  got  100 
first-class  trees  and  set  the  first  year  I  bought 
the  place ;  had  several  apples  on  this  year. 
Some  of  them  had  14  apples  of  a  nice  size. 

I  intended  to  set  out  1,000  trees,  but  my 
means  are  limited.  I  have  four  boys,  but 
they  are  small.  When  I  get  the  mountain 
place  paid  for  I  and  the  boys  can  make  a 


FREE  TRIAL  CUTTER  OFFER 


For  the  Most  Lib¬ 
eral  Cutter  Offer 
ever  heard  of,  our 

Free  Trial  Proposi¬ 
tion,  our  Pay  After 
Recel  ed  Terms  of 
Bhlpment,  a  new 
astonishingly  low 
price  condition, 
such  that  makes  It 
possible  for  any¬ 
one  to  have  one  of 
the  handsomest 


Portland  cutters  built,  cut  this  ad  out  and  mall  to  us 
today,  and  you  will  receive  our  Big  Cutter  Offer  by  re- 

Address,  SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  C0„OH,.££?°- 


<< 


HOMESEEKER’S  GUIDE. 


We  publish  a  “Homeseekers  Guide”  in  the  interest 
of  those  desiring  to  purchase  good  homes.  Itisfree — 
write  for  it.  This  is  the  land  of  fruit  and  produce. 
The  home  of  Peaches  and  Strawberries.  This  is  a 
sample  bargain  in  a  home:  a  2UU  acre  farm,  100  acres 
cleared,  balance  in  growing  timber;  an  8-room  house, 
outbuildings  in  fair  condition,  good  productive  land, 
near  school,  church  and  R.F.  D.  Route.  Price,  $l,,r>00. 
We  lmve  lots  of  fine  bargains, In  Old  Planta¬ 
tion  Homes.  J.  A.  JONES  CO.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


WM.  H.  COHEN  &  CO.v 

Commission  Merchants, 1 
229  and  231  Washington  Street,  New  York. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES: 

Game, 

1  Poultry  ■ 

Mushrooms, 

Furs, 

1  Calves 

Nuts, 

Ginseng, 

1  Hot  House  Lambs,| 

Fancy  Eggs 

cured  to  STAY  CURED.  No 
medicines  needed  afterwards 
.  Harold  Hayes,  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


CONNECTICUT  FARMS. 

Farm  of  100  acres,  4  miles  from  a  small  city,  with  extra  good  R.  K* 
connections,  one  mile  from  village,  on  high  ground.  House  of  10 
rooms,  steam  heat  and  running  water,  Barn,  40  x  100,  with  good 
basement  and  other  outbuildings,  all  in  good  condition.  Plenty  of 
Peaches,  Apples,  ami  other  fruit.  Cuts  hay  for  30  head  of  stock. 
Price,  $3,000.  Easy  terms,  $1,300  down.  Send  fl  cents  in  stamps 
for  list  of  100  farms.  SHELTON  &  CARRIER, 

66  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

any  real  estate  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
write  for  my  free  list.  Write  me  what  locality  you 
are  interested  in  and  I  guarantee  to  fulfill  your  re¬ 
quirements  and  save  you  some  money  besides 

WM.  T.  BROWN, 

213  Hrotvn  Building,  Lancaster,  Penn. 


IT IDIIC  For  rich  farming  and  fruit  growing. 
~  All nlO  Write  J.  D.  S.  HANSDN,  Hart, Mich. 


Virginia  Farms 

Best  on  earth  for  the  money.  Free  Catalogue. 
K.  B. CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Incorp.,  Richmond,  Va 


rUn  oALt  near  County  Seat,  Seneca  County. 
Buildings  cost  $5,000.  Must  sell  at  once— $3^00.  Send 
for  special  description;  also  4c.  stamp  for  Farm 
Bulletin  500  bargains— New  York  State  farms. 
JOHNSTON  REAL  ESTATE  CO„  Rochester,  N  Y. 


Delaware  aud  the  South;  5  to  1,000  acres  at  $5  au 
acre  and  up;  a  few  withstockana  tools  included,  to 
settle  estates  quickly.  "Strout’s  Special  List,”  with 
pictures  of  buildings  and  full  descriptions  mailed 
FREE.  Address  E.  A.  STROUT,  Farm  Dept.  42,  150 
Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  or  Tremont  Temple, Boston 


ATTFNTION-NeedIn*  male 

®  III  I  I  I Ti  help  of  any  kind, 

.avorns  with  your  orders.  Mail  orders  a  Specialty 
I.  HERZ,  Labor  Agency,  2  Carlisle  St.,  New  York 

Oldest  Commission  House  in  New  York, 
AMUCSl  VHHHHlSSlUH  Est.1838.  Rutter,cheese. 

eggs,  pork,  poultry,  dressed  calves,  game,  etc.  Fruits. 
E.  B.  WOODWARD,  302  Greenwich  Street,  New  York. 


COY  trapping  taught  free;  9  secrets;  enclose  stamp. 
I  UA  E.  W.  DOUGLASS,  25th  St.,  Stanley,  N.  B.  Can 


W  A  NTF 11 — ONCE — Capable  and  reliable  man 
'•All  I  LU  ns  main  help  on  smalldairy  farm.  Must 
be  able  to  milk  well,  handle  horse  team  and  do  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  Also.  Woman,  as  housekeeper.  Con¬ 
venient  farm  house,  small  family,  no  children.  Man 
and  wife  preferred  State  age,  experience,  nation¬ 
ality,  wages  desirea,  and  send  references.  Good 
home  and  permanent  position  for  right  parties.  C. 
L.  &,  D.  A.  KNEELAND,  Mountain  Home  Farm. 
Waitsfleld,  Vermoi  . 
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PUBLISHER’S  DESK. 


This  week  we  want  to  ask  every  sub¬ 
scriber  whose  subscription  expires  at  end 
of  the  year,  and  who  can  do  so,  to  mail 
his  renewal  the  last  of  the  week — by  Sat¬ 
urday  at  least.  We  always  have  a  pride  in 
the  number  of  subscriptions  received  the 
day  after  New  Year’s.  We  had  a  big  day 
last  year,  and  we  are  anxious  to  beat  the 
record  this  time.  Help  us  do  so. 

New  subscribers  sometimes  do  us  a  ser¬ 
vice  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  helping  in¬ 
crease  the  subscription  list.  They  have  a 
tendency  at  times  to  keep  down  swelling 
of  the  head.  Here  is  a  sample  of  their 
direct  language : 

No ;  I  don't  want  your  paper  any  longer. 
You  did  not  do  as  you  promised.  You  prom¬ 
ised  to  send  me  the  Philadelphia  Rose  and 
you  did  not  do  It.  Now  I  don't  want 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  J-  T.  C. 

Lynbrook,  L.  I. 

That  is  from  near  home,  but  here  is  one 
quite  as  direct,  with  a  tincture  of  the 
manly  humor  of  the  broad  West: 

I  sent  you  order  some  time  during  the 
Summer  for  The  R.  N.-Y.,  and  was  to  get 
a  Crimson  Rambler  rose  from  your  office. 
The  paper  has  come  regularly,  but  no  Crim¬ 
son  Rambler  has  put  in  an  appearance  yet. 
Will  The  Business  lien  turn  out  the  same 
way?  An  acquaintance  with  the  Crimson 
Rambler  might  give  me  faith  in  The  Busi¬ 
ness  lien.  A.  b.  L. 

Corning,  la. 

We  print  these  letters  at  this  time  be¬ 
cause  some  other  new  subscribers  who 
have  not  written  may  be  laboring  under 
similar  mistakes.  The  mails  are  full  of 
letters  and  circulars  which  go  to  country 
and  city  people  alike,  promising  some¬ 
thing  in  return  for  a  remittance  which  is 
never  sent,  and  which  it  never  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  send  as  promised.  Naturally  when 
a  new  subscriber  to  The  R.  N.-Y.  does 
not  get  a  rose  or  anything  else  as  promised 
he  concludes  that  he  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  deception.  Old  subscribers  who  know 
us  better  will  simply  write  and  say  they 
missed  it.  We  can  tell  by  the  reading  of  a 
complaint  whether  the  writer  is  an  old 
reader  or  a  new  member  of  the  family. 
The  new  man  is  in  many  cases  likely  to  be 
suspicious  when  any  cause  arises  for  com¬ 
plaint,  while  the  old  reader  is  all  confi¬ 
dence,  and  knows  that  an  error  will  be 
made  good.  In  both  the  above  cases  our 
records  show  that  the  rose  had  been  sent. 
That  is,  we  wrote  the  name  and  address 
on  a  label,  and  sent  it  to  the  nursery.  The 
chances  are  that  it  was  mailed  all  right. 
At  all  events,  we  have  paid  the  grower  for 
his  work  on  it,  and  the  postage  besides. 
They  probably  got  lost  in  the  mails.  Plants 
of  this  kind  go  astray  for  some  reason 
more  often  than  letters.  Of  course  there 
is  just  a  possibility  that  an  oversight  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  nursery,  but  against  this  pos¬ 
sibility  is  the  fact  that  their  count  of  the 
number  of  plants  shipped  agrees  with  the 
number  of  labels  we  sent  them.  We  are 
making  this  explanation  to  assure  our  new 
friends  that  we  have  sent  the  rose  in  good 
faith,  and  to  say  further  that  if  anyone 
who  has  been  promised  a  rose  or  anything 
has  not  received  it  he  need  only  advise 
us  of  the  fact,  and  we  will  correct  the 
error  by  sending  another.  This  our  old 
friends  already  know,  and  our  new  ones 
will  learn  it  in  time  if  they  apply  the  test. 

After  the  above  “calling  down”  we  can 
hardly  refrain  from  giving  you  a  letter  or 
two  as  a  sample  of  the  hundreds  that 
come  in  daily  from  old  and  confiding 
friends.  Plere  is  one: 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  for  the 
admirable  little  manual,  “The  Business  lien.’’ 
It  would  seem  to  cover  in  a  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  form  everything  essential  to  render  poul¬ 
try  farming  a  success.  The  sections  on  the 
sitting  hen  and  the  rearing  of  young  chicks 
strike  me  as  especially  good,  and  containing 
much  that  is  new.  I  have  found  getting 
chicks  out  of  the  shell  and  well  started  in 
growth  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  business, 
and  the  way  you  have  handled  this  as  well 
as  other  branches  of  the  business  seems  the 
best  possible.  “The  Business  Hen”  ought  to 
he  and  doubtless  will  be,  recognized  as  the 
standard.  11.  h.  boardman. 

Jewett  City,  Conn. 

Note  the  above  is  from  Connecticut. 
Here  is  another  from  Pennsylvania : 

I  enclose  25  cents  extra,  in  hope  you  will 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


see  your  way  clear  to  let  me  have  a  copy  of 
“The  Business  Hen”  in  cloth.  I  am  sure  it  is 
worthy  of  a  better  binding  than  paper.  The 
R.  N.-Y.  always  does  everything  rightly.  I 
admire  the  spirit  of  this  sharing  your  suc¬ 
cess  with  your  subscribers.  You  have  al¬ 
ways  given  me  a  full  dollar’s  worth  without 
counting  any  of  the  extras  you  have  dis¬ 
tributed  from  time  to  time.  The  general 
tone  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  is  such  that  I  would 
miss  it  if  I  uid  not  have  it,  in  about  the 
same  way  that  I  would  miss  a  cheerful,  hon¬ 
est,  kindly  friend.  You  are  doing  a  great 
work  apart  from  the  value  of  the  paper  as 
a  technical  periodical.  h.  l. 

Norwood,  Pa. 

We  could  fill  the  paper  with  letters  of 
this  kind  that  come  in  now  every  day.  We 
cannot  even  attempt  to  acknowledge  each 
one  personally,  but  “The  Business  Hen” 
goes  back  the  day  the  subscription  is  re¬ 
ceived.  Possibly  an  occasional  one  will 
go  astray.  If  it  does,  just  write  us  good- 
naturedly  if  you  can,  but  if  you  feel  like 
saying  something  real  cross,  go  ahead  and 
let  us  have  it.  It  won’t  make  a  bit  of  dif¬ 
ference;  you  will  get  another  first  and  we 
will  trace  the  old  one  afterwards. 

We  hope  you  have  had  a  merry  Christ¬ 
mas  ;  We  now  wish  you  a  prosperous  and 
happy  New  Year. 

BITS  OF  TALK. 

Bees  and  Whiskers. — Elias  Buckler,  a 
farmer  living  near  Delphos,  has  a  remarkably 
luxuriant  growth  of  whiskers.  Recently  while 
working  in  the  fields  a  swarm  of  bees  came 
along  and  settled  in  this  growth.  Mr.  Buck¬ 
ler  sat  down  and  remained  quiet.  When  all 
the  bees  had  settled  in  his  beard  he  slowly 
arose,  walked  home,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  others  hived  the  buzzers. — Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

Thieves  at  Work. — In  Kent  County, 
where  the  scarcity  of  farm  hands  has  caused 
many  tenant  farmers  to  decide  to  abandon 
farming,  a  shrewd  farmer  residing  near 
Lynch’s  Station  is  being  congratulated  on 
his  Ingenious  method  of  getting  Ills  corn  crop 
cut.  Catching  two  negroes  stealing  wheat 
from  his  granary,  and  after  impressing  them 
with  the  enormity  of  the  crime  and  what  the 
punishment  would  be,  he  offered  to  keep 
“mum”  provided  they  would  cut  corn  for  him. 
They  consented  readily,  and  the  farmer  has 
his  corn  shocked  In  fine  style. — Phi  la.  Record. 

A  Weed  Tate. — A  friend  of  ours  owns  and 
lives  on  a  farm  of  400  acres — land  rather 
fiat  and  inclined  to  be  wet  He  has  no 
stock  to  speak  of  and  is  trying  to  raise 
grain  for  a  living.  He  is  making  a  flat  fail¬ 
ure  of  It.  The  only  big  crop  he  raises  is 
weeds,  weeds.  The  whole  farm  is  literally 
overrun  with  them,  and  his  crops  are  hardly 
worth  harvesting.  In  the  first  place  he  has 
too  much  land.  He  is  an  80-acre  farmer  and 
Is  lost  on  400.  Then  300  acres  of  this  land 
should  be  In  Timothy  and  clover  and  there 
should  be  at  least  100  head  of  stock  and  a  30- 
cow  dairy  on  the  place.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
damn  the  government  when  a  farm  Is  run 
this  way.  Why  does  he  farm  this  way? 
You  tell.  We  can’t.  He  Is  not  the  only  one 
at  it. — Credit  Lost. 

Subterranean  Pork. — Howard  C.  Garri¬ 
son,  a  prominent  farmer  of  this  county,  was 
in  town  yesterday  and  had  a  remarkable  in¬ 
cident  to  relate.  On  the  night-  of  the  18th 
of  June  he  lost  a  fine  300  pound  hog.  He 
searched  high  and  low,  but  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  animal.  He  finally  gave  up  the 
hunt,  coupling  the  disappearance  of  the  hog 
with  some  Emancipation  Day  barbecue. 
Wednesday  some  one  had  occasion  to  look 
in  an  old  dry  well,  10  or  12  feet  deep  and 
only  100  or  200  yards  from  his  house.  At 
the  bottom  he  discovered  the  hog,  apparently 
unhurt.  It  had  been  in  the  well  32 
days  without  food  or  water.  Mr.  Garrison 
threw  down  an  ear  of  corn,  but  the  hog 
would  not  eat.  He  then  lowered  a  bucket  of 
milk  and  bran  mixture,  which  proved  to  be 
more  to  the  hog’s  taste.  Mr.  Garrison  has 
decided  to  feed  the  hog  down  in  the  well  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  raise  it  out  by  filling 
in  the  well. — Galveston  News. 

Worked  the  Farmer. — Jonathan  Dlpworth, 
of  Brighton,  Monroe  County,  is  a  farmer 
and  when  he  was  approached  the  other  night 
by  two  men  who  were  dragging  a  mowing 
machine  after  them,  he  thought  that  they 
were  farmers  too  simply  because  they  told 
him  so.  They  said  that  they  had  started 
for  the  city  to  sell  the  mowing  machine  but 
a  mile  down  the  road  their  horse  had  gone 
lame  and  they  had  been  told  that  it  was 
possible  that  Dipworth  would  buy  the  mower. 
The  machine  seemed  to  be  in  fairly  good 
condition  and  when  Dipworth  asked  the  price 
the  spokesman  said  that  inasmuch  as  the 
horse  had  gone  lame  a  sale  on  the  spot  would 
sell  it  for  $20.  Dipworth  offered  $15  and  the 
mowing  machine  man  indignantly  declared 
that  the  price  was  taking  the  bread  out  of 
his  baby’s  mouth,  but,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  he  would  accept  the  offer.  Dipworth 
paid  the  $15,  the  men  disappeared  and  then 
Mr.  Dipworth  dragged  the  machine  out  back 
of  his  shed,  here  to  discover  that  the  men 
had  stolen  his  machine,  and  that  he  had 
bought  it  back  from  them. — Hornellsvllle,  N. 
Y„  Tribune. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.'  See  guarantee,  page  8. 


HOW  TO  WIN  A  HUSBAND. 

Woman’s  sphere  in  this  20th  century  is 
not  limited  any  more  than  is  man’s.  She 
can  occupy  almost  any  business  position 
or  profession,  and  yet  the  popular  view  of 
womanhood  is  that  she  best  fits  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  wife  and  mother  and  head  of  the 
household.  Every  girl  should  know  her 
heart  and  also  know  that  her  womanly 
system  is  equal  to  the  strain  of  marriage. 
If  a  girt  is  nervous  and  irritable  ten  chance* 
to  one  it  is  due  to  some  trouble  peculiar  to 
womanhood. 

Cupid  has  no  place  in  a  girl’s  heart  if 
she  is  nervous  and  irritable,  feels  dragged 
down,  worn  out  for  no  reason  that  she  can 
think  of.  The  weak  back,  dizzy  spells  and 
black  circles  about  the  eyes  are  only  symp¬ 
toms.  Go  to  the  source  of  the  trouble  and 
correct  the  irregularity.  Stop  the  drains 
on  the  womanly  system  and  the  other 
symptoms  will  disappear.  This  can  be 
done  easily  and  intelligently.  So  sure  of 
it  is  the  World’s  Dispensary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  proprietors  of  Dr.  Pierce’s  Fa¬ 
vorite  Prescription,  that  they  offer  $500 
reward  for  women  who  cannot  be  cured  of 
leucorrhea,  female  weakness,  prolapsus,  or 
falling  of  the  womb.  All  they  ask  is  a  fair 
and  reasonable  trial  of  their  means  of  cure. 

"Your  ‘Favorite  Prescription’  cured  rue  of 
ulceration  anH  inflammation,  from  which  I  suf¬ 
fered  for  many  years,”  writes  Mrs.  Delphia 
Wheaton,  President  Santa  Barbara  Lawn  Ten¬ 
nis  Club,  Arlington  Hotel,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
"Health  was  completely  broken  down  when  I 
began  its  use  and  I  was  in  dreadful  pain  most 
of  the  time,  but  ten  bottles  cured  me.” 

"Favorite  Prescription”  makes  weak 
women  strong,  sick  women  well.  Accept 
no  substitute  for  the  medicine  which  works 
wonders  for  weak  women. 

Dr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pellets  are  the  most 
desirable  laxative  for  delicate  women. 


ARE  YOU  GOING 


to  buy  or  build  wire  fence?  If  so,  write  for  sample 
and  circular  of  Frost  new  System.  Frost  Fence  will 
last  a  life  time  without  repairs.  Can  you  say  the 
same  for  woven  fence  ? 

THE  FROST  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


iHeaviest  Fence  Made.  AllNo.  9  Steel  Wire  J 

15  to  35  CENTS  PER  ROD  DELIVERED 

[We  also  sell  direct  to  farmers  at  wholesale  prices,  j 
^Coiled  Spring,  Barb  and  Soft  Galvanized  Wire. 
Write  for  Fence  Book  showing'  no  styles. 

JHE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Cleveland.  Ohio 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE. 

is  strongest  and  best  by  every  test.  Our  low  prices 
Will  surprise  you.  We  ship  from  mills  in  Conn..  Ill., 
Calif.,  and  guarantee  prompt  delivery.  Write  to-day 
for  FREE  catalogue  of  Farm,  Lawn  and  Poultry  Fence 

Case  Bros.,  12-18  JVIain  St..  Colchester.  Conn. 


Wire  F ence  2Qr 

48-in .  stock  fence  per  rod  only  “  *  v 
Best  high  carbon  coiled  steel  spring  wire. 
Catalog  of  fences ,  tools  and  supplies  FREE . 
Buy  direct  at  wholesale.  Write  today. 

MASON  FENCE  CO.  Box  67,  Leesburg,  0. 


RflYAI  TY  P  A  I  n  and  Musical  Compositions, 

nUIMLI  I  IHIU  We  arrange  and  popularize* 


-ON- 


PIONEER  PUB.  CO. 


SOU  g,-lJ*06111S  663  Baltimore  Bldg  , Chicago. Ill 


RAW  FURS  AND  GINSENG  WANTED. 

For  reliable  prices  send  two-cent  stamp. 
LEMUEL  BLACK,  Exporter  of  Raw  Furs  and 
Ginseng,  Lock  Box  1  Hightstown.  N.  J 


Circular  and  Drag  Saw  MachlnesYAlso 
horse  powers,  silos,  cullers,  engines. 

Harder  Mfg  Co.,Cobleskill,N.  Y. 


Cider  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogue  to  Boomer  & 
Boschert  I’ressCo  .  118  West  Water  St,.,  Syracuse,N  Y 


POLAND  CHINAS 

Write  and  describe  what  you  want,  for  I  am  in  posi  • 
tion  to  All  your  order  with  up-to-date  breeding; 
Order  a  Sow  bred  at  once  for  Spring  farrowing. 

JACOB  B.  MILLER,  Bradford,  Ohio. 


NO  MOKE  BLIND  HOUSES.— For  Specific  Oph¬ 
thalmia,  Moon  Blindness,  and  other-Soie  Eyes, 
BARRY  CO.,  Iowa  City, Iowa,  have  a  sure  cure. 


DeLOACH  JPA.T 

Avoid  imitators  and  infringers  and  buy  the  Genuine 

Catalog  Free  of  Saw  Mills,  4  H.  P.  and  up.  Shingle 
Planing,  Lath  and  Coin  Miils;  four  Stroke  H  .y 
Presses.  Water  Wheels.  We  pay  freight. 
DeLoach  Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  1003,  Atlanta,Ga- 


T 


Ou  r  latest  pattern 
Pitless  Scale. 
(Patents  Pending., 


BRANCH,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


You  Can  Save  From  $30  to  $50 

...BY  BUYING  OCR... 

“KNODIGT” 

No  Pit  to  Dig.  8  Inches  Over  All.  Steel  Frame. 

This  Scale  is  complete  when  it  leaves  our  factory,  with 
the  exception  of  floor  planks.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

National  Pitless  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  Z.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

See  Exhibit  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  Kecoril  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


TILE -DRAINED  LAND  IS  MORE  PRODUCTIVE  S3SSS 

creases  the  value.  Acres  of  swampy  land  reclaimed  and  made  fertile. 

_ _  Jackson’s  Round  Drain  Tile  meets  every  requirement.  Wo  also  make  Sewer 

EfeErffej  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops,  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write 
for  what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHX  H.  JACKSOK,  76  Third  Are.,  Alb*oj,  N.Y. 


CUTAWAY  TOOLS  FOR  LARGE  HAY  CROPS. 


Clark’s  Reversible  Bush  and  Bog  Plow,  cuts  a  track  4  ft.  wide,  1  ft.  deep.  Will  plow  i 
new  cut  forest.  His  Double-Action  Cutaway  Harrow  keeps  the 
land  true,  moves  18,600  tons  of  earth,  cuts  30  acres  per  day.  His 
Rev.  Disk  Plow  cuts  a  furrow  5  to  lOin.  deep.  14  in.  wide. 

All  these  machines  will  kill  witch- 
grass, wild  mustard,  eharlock.hard- 
hack,  sunflower,  milkweed,  thistle, 
any  foulplant.  Sendforcir 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

Hle?ftstun=  Coco...  U.  8.  A. 


Ohio  Shredder  Blades 

(Patent  Applied _for) 

make  efficient  shredders  out  of  “Ohio”  Feed  and  Ensilage 
Cutters.  The  New  Shredder  Bla.de  is  the  regular  “Ohio” 
knife  with  solid  integrally  projecting  bits  which  cut  and 
tear  corn  stalks  into  a  nicely  shredded  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  It  makes  corn-hay  of  the  fodder. 

Shredder  Bl&.des  are  interchangeable  with  knives  on  all 
sizes  “Ohio”  Cutters.  They  successfully  reduce  fodder  to 
the  proper  condition  and  do  not  pulverize  the  leaves  like 
other  styles.  They  shred  with  the  same  power,  speed  and 
capacity  as  “Ohio”  Cutters,  and  either  the  Chain  or  Blower 
Elevators  handle  the  shredded  corn  perfectly.  Speed,  600 
to  700  revolutions.  Power,  2  Horse  Tread  up  to  12  h.  p. 
Engine  according  to  size.  Let  us  send  the  1904  catalogue 
of  “Ohio”  Cutters  and  Shredders.  "Modern  Silage 
Methods”  10c,  coin  or  stamps.  Manufactured  by 
THE  SILVER  MFG.  CO..  SaJem.  Ohio.  Establish'd  1854. 


AGRICULTURE, 

HORTICULTURE,  DAIRYING  AND  ANIMAL  INDUSTRY 

thoroughly  taught  at  your  own  home  by  twelve  of  the  finest  experts  employed  by  the 
United  S'&tes  Agricultural  Department.  If  you  wish  to  learn  scientific  farming  but  can¬ 
not  afford  to  leave  home  to  attend  college,  send  for  our  Agricultural  Catalogue  and  learn 
bow  you  can  secure  this  education  by  mail  with  very  little  expense.  Mention  this  paper. 

Columbian  Correspondence  College,  Washington,  1).  C. 
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Live  Stockand  Dairy 


FEED  FOR  WOOL 

Anyone  who  has  kept  his  eye  on  the 
wool  market  will  have  noticed  that  it  has 
been  strong  and  upward  all  season ;  also 
that  the  Australian  wool  clip  is  very  much 
less  than  usual.  That  from  our  own  coun¬ 
try  is  steadily  declining,  consequently  we 
may  look  for  good(  not  high)  prices  for 
our  wool  next  Spring.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  the  fleece.  If  the  flock  is  so  poorly 
fed  this  Winter  that  all  the  nourishment 
they  get  goes  to  sustain  their  bodies  and 
support  the  unborn  lamb,  the  sheep  will 
grow  very  little  wool.  A  little  extra  grain 
given  during  the  Winter  will  be  more  than 
paid  for  in  the  increased  weight  of  wool 
sheared  next  Spring.  I  know  of  two 
flocks  very  nearly  alike,  in  breed,  size,  etc., 
on  two  adjoining  farms.  One  was  fed  lib¬ 
erally  and  sheared  over  7'1/  pounds  of 
wool,  besides  the  carcass  would  have  sold 
for  $1  more  per  head.  The  other  was 
scantily  fed  (“got  through  the  Winter”). 
'1  hey  sheared  about  five  pounds  at  22  cents 
per  pound.  The  price  received  for  the 
wool  alone  paid  for  over  50  pounds  of 
grain,  or  one-half  pound  per  day  for  100 
days,  and  the  condition  of  flesh  was  all 
clear  gain.  edward  van  alstyne. 

HENS  IN  A  TOWN  LOT. 

I  have  lived  on  a  farm  all  my  life,  but  farm 
ehicKens  are  not  the  best  chickens,’  even  if 
most  of  our  Presidents  do  come  from  the 
farm.  Father  was  always  too  busy  making 
money  with  the  crops  to  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  chickens  or  a  garden.  Some 
chickens  just  grow  like  Topsy,  while  others 
receive  more  care  and  attention  than  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  many  poor  families.  I  was  married 
last  Summer  and  left  the  farm  for  a  home  in 
the  village.  A  portion  of  the  back  yard  was 
put  into  tomatoes,  and  when  the  first  frost 
■came  and  we  knew  our  beautiful  tomato 
vines,  which  had  been  so  much  of  a  pleasure 
as  well  as  profit,  must  perish,  we  began  to 
think  how  we  could  continue  to  utilize  the 
ground.  The  garden  nearby  had  been  put  in 
celery  and  lettuce  to  make  the  ground  do 
double  duty,  which  it  can  so  easily  do  in  the 
Garden  State,  Jersey.  Wo  decided  on  raising 
eggs  for  Winter  use  if  possible.  The  little 
tomato  patch  was  fenced  in  to  preserve  and 
keep  clean  our  pretty  back  lawn.  The  back 
Part  of  the  woodhouse  had  previously  been 
used  for  poultry,  and  opened  into  our  pen. 
There  was  also  a  shed  facing  south  in  which 
fowls  could  sun  themselves.  The  house  was 
made  warm  by  spending  many  spare  minutes 
with  hammer  and  nails  and  boards.  It  was 
made  clean  with  whitewash,  and  just  as 
everything  was  ready  an  uncle  decided  to 
give  us  two  nice  pullets  as  a  wedding  present. 
My  husband  then  bought  four  more  just  like 
them,  and  November  7,  with  six  pullets,  we 
felt  that  we  had  family  cares.  I  was  told 
the  combs  must  get  large  and  red  before  they 
would  lay,  and  they  were  watched  with  im¬ 
patience.  They  were  fed  with  corn  and 
scraps,  and  after  a  time  were  given  a  warm 
breakfast.  December  2  we  found  the  first 
egg;  December  4  we  found  two  eggs,  and  thus 
the  good  work  goes  on.  Eggs  are  three  cents 
apiece.  The  chickens  certainly  are  not  eating 
their  heads  off.  as  the  saying  goes.  The  uncle 
>f  whom  we  bought  them,  with  a  flock  of  60, 

Vs  only  getting  one  egg  a  day.  A  few  hens, 
tnd  well  cared  for.  is  one  secret  of  success. 

I  wish  everyone  might  get  as  much  enjoyment 
out  of  a  few  chickens  as  we  do.  c.  j.  s. 


POULTRY  ON  SHARES. 

What  do  you  consider  would  be  the  right, 
amount  of  eggs  and  chickens  we  ought  to 
have?  The  place  is'  owned  by  a  New  York 
man,  and  my  wife  raised  the  chickens  and 
fed  them,  lie  furnished  the  feed  and  of 
course  owned  the  poultry.  What  amount  or 
percentage  do  you  think  we  ought  to  get  for 
the  care  and  raising  of  the  poultry.  e.  p. 

Connecticut. 

Mapes  on  a  Poultry  Share. 

In  order  to  get  at  an  intelligent  answer  to 
the  above  we  should  consider  first,  that  the 
owner  furnishes  all  the  feed.  What  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  income  does  this  represent?  The 
majority  of  authorities  that  have  come  under 
my  notice  place  this  at.  50  per  cent.  That 
is,  to  produce  $2  worth  of  eggs  or  chickens 
it  requires  about  one  dollar's  worth  of  food. 
He  also  furnishes  all  the  capital  invested  In 
poultry  and  buildings,  and  should  have  a 
fair  return  for  the  use  of  this  capital  before 
there  is  any  profit  to  divide.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  other  party  furnishes  all  the  labor, 
and  should  get  enough  to  pay  for  the  time 


consumed.  Any  returns  in  excess  of  these 
three  items  may  lie  counted  as  profits,  and 
an  equal  distribution  of  these  ought  to  be 
satisfactory.  I  have  known  a  few  such  cases 
where  the  owner  furnished  the  hens  and  all 
the  feed,  as  in  this  case,  and  gave  the  tenant 
one-half  of  the  receipts.  The  owners  found 
this  a  losing  game,  however,  and  soon  tired 
of  it.  Other  cases  I  have  known  gave  one- 
tliird  to  the  person  furnishing  the  labor  and 
two-thirds  to  the  one  furnishing  the  feed  and 
capital.  This  was  fairly  satisfactory  to 
both,  and  is  probably  about  right  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases.  A  good  deal  will  depend  on 
the  skill  of  the  person  who  has  the  care  of 
the  hens.  An  owner  might  well  afford  to 
give  a  greater  share  to  a  skillful  worker,  and 
a  poor  worker  might  well  be  dear  at  any 
price,  since  the  feed  and  capital  invested 
represent  more  than  half  of  the  expected  in¬ 
come,  and  with  poor  management  might  leave 
no  margin  at  all  for  labor  after  these  two 
items  are  provided  for.  o.  w.  marks. 


A  Good  Horse. — In  the  story  on  page  906 
of  the  stealing  and  recapture  of  my  horse  Ben 
I  stated  that  he  “had  developed  an  intelli¬ 
gence  almost  human.”  1  want  to  justify  that 
remark  by  relating  a  few  experiences  with 
him.  My  daughter  drove  into  a  friend's  yard 
— with  whom  we  were  shipping  eggs — and 
when  she  was  ready  to  leave  noticed  a  clothes 
line  across  the  exit.  It  was  so  low  that  she 
spoke  to  the  lady,  asking  if  she  thought  Ben 
could  go  under  it.  Ben  started  and  walked 
just  far  enough  to  clear  the  line,  then  stopped 
and  turned  his  head  around  and  looked  at 
my  daughter,  as  much  as  to  say  :  “See  !  I  can 
go  under  all  right.”  She  was  not  in  the 
buggy  and  hadn't  spoken  to  the  horse.  Liv¬ 
ing  on  a  side  road  where  there  are  few  teams 
passing  we  often  let  him  loose  to  feed  on  the 
abundant  grass,  and  sometimes  lie  comes  to 
the  door,  steps  up  on  the  stone  step  and 
takes  the  door  knob  in  his  mouth  and  shakes 
the  door  until  some  of  us  come  and  give  him 
a  cracker  or  cookip  or  something  to  eat.  He 
does  it  entirely  of  his  own  notion:  we  never 
attempted  to  teach  him  any  such  thing.  An¬ 
other  clothes  line  experience  that  woulu  have 
resulted  in  my  death  with  most  horses  is  this : 
Being  on  court  duty  in  Tolland,  I  left  my 
team  in  a  friend's  barn,  and  it  was  after 
dark  when  I  went  for  it.  A  little  girl  held 
a  lantern  for  me  until  I  got  harnessed,  then 
she  went  in  the  house,  and  I  started  to  drive 
out  to  the  road,  not  seeing  a  double  wire  line 
that  just  caught  my  carriage  top  and  turned 
the  carriage  over  so  the  front  wheels  were 
exactly  over  the  hind  ones  and  the  back  of 
my  head  was  on  the  ground  and  my  feet  up 
In  the  air.  I  was  terribly  frightened,  for  I 
realized  that  on  that  stony  road  my  skull 
would  be  fractured  in  a  minute  if  the  horse 
should  run.  So  I  sung  out.  “Whoa  Ben,  stand 
still,  boy,”  and  clambered  out.  The  under 
part  of  the  carriage  was  pressing  against 
Ben  and  he  was  trembling  with  fear;  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  hub  of  the  wheel  I  couldn't  reach 
to  loosen  the  traces  and  had  to  unbuckle  them 
in  front,  then  unfasten  the  holdback  straps, 
and  all  this  time  the  quivering  horse,  respon¬ 
sive  to  my  voice,  would  not  stir  a  foot  until 
I  took  him  by  the  head  and  said :  “Come 
Ben,”  when  he  jumped  about  ten  feet,  fear¬ 
ing  that  what  he  was  holding  up  would  fall 
on  him  probably.  Mow  many  spirited  young 
horses  would  answer  to  their  master’s  voice 
like  that?  Mrs.  S.  came  out  at  my  call  to 
pull  down  the  shafts  while  I  lifted  on  the 
top,  but  we  could  not  get  the  carriage  down 
until  I  got  two  blocks  of  wood  and  blocked 
the  wheels,  thus  proving  that  if  Ben  had  run 
my  life  would  have  ended  probably  in  a  min¬ 
ute.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  love  him  or 
that  my  wife's  plaint  when  he  was  stolen  was 
not  the  loss  of  the  horse,  but  the  fear  that 
"Ben  would  be  abused.”  Coming  down  a  long 
hill  in  the  dark  he  stopped  and  refused  to 
move  when  ordered ;  we  got  out  and  found 
the  girth  broken  and  the  shafts  over  his 
ears.  Another  time,  going  home  from  the 
Grange  with  three  in  the  buggy,  the  strap 
holding  up  the  breast  collar  unbuckled  and 
he  pulled  us  up  a  steep  hill  and  home  with 
the  breast  collar  just  above  his  knees.  Some¬ 
times  he  will  take  my  wife’s  hand  in  his 
mouth  and  squeeze  it  a  little,  then  when  she 
says,  “Ben,  don’t  you  bite  me,”  she  asserts 
that  an  expression  exactly  like  laughing 
comes  into  his  eyes,  and  he  will  release  her 
hand  and  proceed  to  lick  it.  But  I  must 
stop ;  so  many  things  come  into  my  mind 
about  Ben  that  I  could  fill  pages  of  Tiie  R. 
N.-Y.  about  him,  but  what  I  have  written 
shows  how  intelligent  he  is. 

GEO.  A.  COSGROVE. 

Sawdust  and  Shavings  in  Manure. 

S.  T). .  Syracuse,  AT.  Y. — Should  I  haul  shav¬ 
ings  manure  on  my  farm?  I  have  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  cautious  in  regard  to  drawing  shavings 
manure  on  my  place,  as  I  had  the  opinion 
that  it  was  injurious  to  the  ground  and  crops. 

Ans. — The  prejudice  against  sawdust 
and  shavings  in  stable  manure  does  not 
seem  to  be  well  founded.  I  presume 
where  sawdust  is  applied  to  the  soil  in 
very  large  quantities  it  might  result  harm¬ 
fully,  but  the  amount  that  would  be  used 
in  ordinary  dressings  of  stable  manure 
would  produce  very  little  effect.  During 
the  seasons  of  1895,  1896  and  1897  plat 
No.  16  of  a  series  of  experiments  tried 
here  received  annually  at  the  rate  of  10 
tons  per  acre  of  manure,  in  which  shav¬ 
ings  or  sawdust  was  used  as  absorbent. 
Plat  No.  17  received  the  same  amount  of 


manure  in  which  cut  straw  was  used  as 
absorbent.  In  order  to  test  the  question 
as  to  whether  these  additions  of  sawdust 
or  shavings  injuriously  affected  the  future 
crops  observations  were  made  during  the 
season  1897,  1898,  1899  and  1900,  the' plats 
growing  barley  or  oats  .during  these  sea¬ 
sons.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
of  this  observation.  In  three  out  of  four  of 
these  years  the  plat  receiving  the  manure 
which  contained  the  shavings  yielded  larg¬ 
er  crops  than  the  plat  receiving  straw  ma¬ 
nure  There  was  a  rapid  falling  off  in 
crop  during  these  years,  but  this  was  par¬ 
tially  due  to  unfavorable  seasons,  as  well 
as  to  a  probable  deterioration  in  fertility. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  figures  demon¬ 
strate  conclusively  that  sawdust  or  shav¬ 
ings  used  in  moderate  quantities  ’do  not 
bring  about  any  specially  injurious  effect 
in  the  soil.  These  plats  contained  one- 
twentieth  acre  each. 

Grain  Straw 
bn.  per  lbs.  per 

Year  crop.  Plat.  acre.  acre. 

1897  barley .  16  (shavings)  45.8  .3,200 

17  (straw)  47.8  2,905 

1898  barley .  16  40.6  3,650 

17  38.7  3,340 

1899  oats .  16  21.8  3,700 

17  16.25  3,8S0 

1900  barley .  16  13.5 

17  12. 

Cornell  University.  j.  l.  stone. 


FARM 

L.  E.  ORTIZ,  General  Manager 

HIGHEST  GLASS  JERSEYS 


GOLDEN  STREAMER  65000 

Son  of  Foufarshike  out  of  G OT.dk V  Stream  8th 
born  Feb.  22.1901,  and  considered  the  best  Jersey  bull 
that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a  two-year  old. 

A  few  choice  Bull  Calves  for  sale  by  GOLDEN 
STREAMER  and  GOLDEN  FERN’S  LAD  out  of  im¬ 
ported  COWS. 

Specialty— Young  Bulls  and  Heifers,  all  ages. 
Also  Imp.  CHESTER  WHITES  and  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS.  Standard-Bred  BLACK  MINORCAS  and 
WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

Elf  Correspondence  solicited. 

GEDNEY  FARM,  'White  Plains,  X,  Y. 


Cattle  Sick? 


We  ask  only  for  an 
opportunity  to  con 
vinoe  you  with¬ 
out  j  our  risking 

“"tl.Gt”*  BLATCHFOHD’S  OLD  ENGLISH 

THUMP  will  cure  indigestion,  constipation,  worms, 
I  UnlU  fevers,  colds,  and  all  the  ordinary  ailments 
of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  Complete  list  of 
ingredients  on  every  package.  We  know  that  this 
is  a  truly  superior  restorative.  Our  customers  are 
more  than  pleased  and  we  wish  every  practical  farmer 
would  judge  for  himself  its  appearance,  weight  and 
smell.  Ask  your  dealer  or  send  for  free  sample, 
SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  and  testimonials. 
1JLATCI I  FORD’S  CALF  MEAL  FACTORY, 
Dept.  52,  Waukegan.  Ill. 

( Established  at  Leicester,  Eng.  in  1800.) 

flCJITU  TH  I  IPC°D  HENS  and  CHICKS, 
UCA  In  I  U  Liu  C  64-page  book  FREE. 

D.J.  LAMBERT,  Box  307,  Apponaug,  R.  I. 


IMPROVED  LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

hog.  Pigs  of  all  ages  from  imported  stock  for  sale. 
MEADOW  BROOK  STOCK  FARM,  Rochester,  Mich 


PUCCU  I  DCC-Youn8  Boars, 
II  CL  ^3  I  I  I  Fv  EL  C3  Sows  and  ..-month 
Pigs  of  individual  merit  and  from  the  best  families. 

E.  S.  HILL,  Freeville.N.  Y. 


piirPMinr  pipe  FORSALE,— From  First-Prize 
UrlLOninC  riUOHerd  at  St.  Louis  Exposition 
and  New  York  State  Fair.  S.  G  .OTIS,  Sherwood.N  Y. 


Springbank  Berkshires. 

I  have  some  grand  11  months  old  Service  Boars. 
Some  Spring  Gilts  and  Boars,  and  some  Yearling 
Sows;  will  breed  them  for  Spring  litters.  All  flrst- 
Class  individuals. 

J.  E.  WATSON,  Proprietor.  Marbledale,  Conn. 


Large  English  Berkshires  of  choicest  breeding 
for  sale,  males  and  females.  Write  for  prices,  etc.,  to 
ND  I'WOOD  FARMS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Svracuse.N.  Y. 


BERKSHIRES 

of  the  HIGHEST  BREEDING  at  reasonable 
prices.  WILLOUGHBY  FARM,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


Reg.  P.  Chinas,  Berkshires  and  C.  Whites. 

8  wks.  to  6  nos.,  mated  not  akin, 
service  Boars,  Bred  sows.  Write  for 
prices  and  description.  Return  if  not 
satisfactory;  we  refund  the  money. 
HAMILTON  &  CO.,  Ercildpun,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Berkshire  and  C.  White  Pigs,  Serviceable  Berkshire 
Boars,  Collie  Pups,  White  Holland  Turkeys  and 
Barred  Rock  Chickens.  Stock  guaranteed  purebred. 
Prices  away  down.  W.  A.  Lothers,  Lack,  Pa. 


jassaii* 


CHESTER  WHITES 

Both  O.  I.  C.  and  Todd  strains. 
Standard  bred  pigs  for  sale. 
Honest  dealing  my  motto.'  M.L. 
Bowersox,R.3;  Bradford,  Dk.  Co,0 


Breeders’  Directory 

STAR  FARM  HOLSTEINS. 

A  Christmas  Gift  for  All. 

Until  January  1,  1905.  I  will  cut  ALL  regular  prices 
on  all  registered  Holstein  stock,  50  per  cent.  This 
will  enable  you  to  make  a  Christmas  present  that  will 
double  In  value  by  another  New  Year,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  double  in  value  for  years  tocome.  Circulars 
sent  on  application. 

HORACE  L.  BRONSON, Dept.  D.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Holstein-Friesian  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE. 

From  choice  A.  R.  O.  Dams,  and  by  such  sires  as 
Beryl  Waynes  Paul  DeKol  and  Sir  Korndyke  Manor 
DeKol.  We  will  make  attractive  prices  on  these 
youngsters  as  they  must  be  disposed  of  to  make  room 
for  our  crop  of  Winter  Calves.  Write  for  prices  on 
anything  needed  in  Holstein-Friesians. 

WOODCREST  FARM,  Rifton,  Ulster  C0..N.Y. 


uni  QTFIN  Rill  I  Q  from  3  to  18  months  old.  A 
nULOl  Mil  DULLOfew  choice  young  Cows; 
Improved  Chester  Whites  of  all  ages  Prices  right. 
CHARLES  K.  RECORD,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 


BRILL  FARM. 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE. 

Home  of  Lord  Netherland  DeKol.  Great  sire 
of  high  testing  butter  cows.  Stock  and  prices  right. 
E.  C.  BRILL,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


Pf|D  0  A  I  C  —  Purebred  Holstein-Friesian  Bull 
rUn  OHLL  Calves  and  Scotch  Collie  Pups  from 
registered  stock.  Prices  moderate;  write  promptly. 

W.  W.  CHENEY,  Manlius,  N.  Y. 


JERSEYS! 

S.  E.  NIVIN, 


Combination  and 
Golden  Lad.  For 
sale  11  cows,  10  heif¬ 
ers,  and  25  bulls. 
LANDENBERG,  PA. 


ki 


QUALITY.” 


Registered  Jersey  Calves  and  Yearling  Heifers, 
bred  right,  raised  right,  and  for  sale  right.  Ask  for 
pedigrees,  and  for  prices  delivered  at  your  station 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  E.  W.  Mosher,  Aurora. N.Y. 

YOU  CAN’T  AFFORD  A  GRADE 

when  1  will  sell  you  a  registered  JERSEY  BULL, 
best  dairy  stock;  ready  for  service:  at  farmer’s  price. 
K.  F.  SHANNON,  905  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
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REG.  JERSEY  BULLS,  one  month  to  18 
months  old.  Photograph  of  each. 

WM.  M.  BIGHAM’S  SONS,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


(|»c  C  buys  a  registered  DfiriO 

OJJH.F.Bull  from  KUt  O 


Born  April.  1904.  Handsome  individual.  His  dam  is 
a  large  producer.  His  sire’s  dam  lias  A.  R.  O.  record 
of  20  77  lbs  butter  in  7  days.  He  wilt  please  you. 

II.  D.  ROE,  Augusta,  Sussex  County,  N.  J. 


WHITE  SHRIIVCS  HARM 
GUERNSEY  HERD. 

Headed  by  PETER  THE  GREAT  OF  PAXTANG, 
No.  6346,  and  BLUE  BLOOD,  No.  6310. 

Such  Cows  as  Sheet  Anchor’s  Lassie.  Imp.  Ileanle 
7th,  Lady  Myrtle  of  Homestead, 'etc.  The  Herd  num- 
ders  about  40  carefully  selected  animals.  Registered 
and  tuberculin-tested.-  Breeding  stock  for  sale  at 
all  times,  including  the  cboicestof  Bull  and  Heifer 
Calves  of  all  ages,  and  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
further  particulars  and  catalogue,  address, 

ALFRED  G.  LEWIS,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


BONNIE  BRAE  POULTRY  FARM, 

New  Rochelle  N.  Y. 

Breeders  and  shippers  of  high  class  Single  Comb  Pure 
White  Leghorns  and  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks.  Stock 
and  Eggs  for  sale  at  all  times.  Largest  poultry  plant 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Agents  Cyphers 
Incubators,  Brooders,  etc.  Correspondence  invited. 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS, 

If  ordered  at  once.  In  Cockerels,  Pullets  and 
Hens.  We  have  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Brown,  Bf .  and  White 
Leg.  White,  Bf.  &  Bid.  P.  Rocks,  White.  Bf.  Silver  & 
Gold  Wynd.,  Buff  Orpingtons,  K.  I.  Reds,  Minorcas, 
Brahmas, Cochins,  PitGames,  andallother  breeds. 
MT.  BLANCO  POULTRY  FARM,  Carpenter,  Ohio. 


EMPIRE  STATE  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

won  two  first  premiums  at  New  York  State  Fair,  1904. 
Trios,  $5:  Eggs,  $1  per  15;  $5  per  100.  Catalogue  free. 
ZIMMER  BROS.,  R.  D.  41,  Weedsport,  N.  Y. 


WIIITF  WIANDOTTE  COCKERELS,  Dus- 

Wf  111  I  E  ton  strain,  purebred,  farm  raised,  $1  to 
to  $1.50 each..  Grand  View  Farm, Stanfordville,  N.Y- 


D  6  Bik.  Minorcas,  Wh.  Brown  and  Bf.  Legs,  Bar. 

IL  Ui  Rocks,  Wh.&Bf.Wyandottes, Reds, Sherwoods, 
Wh.  Wonders,  Pk  Ducks,  Bronze  Turkeys,  Cockerels; 
White  Guineas.  MCCAIN  CO..  B.,  Delaware,  N.  J. 
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Var's  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Parrots,  Dogs,  Cats. 
Ferrets,  etc.  Eggs  a  specialty.  60  p.  book.  10c. 
Rates  free.  J.  A.  BEltGEY, Box  8,Telford,Pa, 


RRFD  FOR  F(i(iQ  -Our  Barred  Rocks  1  ay  256  to 
Dncu  run  CUUO.  278  eggs  a  year.  Pricelist 
with  tacts  about  better  methods  in  Breeding,  Hatch 
ing  and  Feeding  free.  F.  GRUNDY.  Morrisonville,  Ill 


JACKS  FOR  SALE. 

The  finest  lot  of  JACKS  and  JENNETS  I  ever 
owned.  Some  special  bargains.  Address, 

RAKER’S  JACK  FARM, 

Lawrence,  Iud. 


HIGH  CLASS 


PERCHERON  AND  FRENCH 
Coach  Stallions  ,.  Scotch  Collie 
Pups.  E.S.  AKIN,  Auburn.  N.Y. 


O.  I.  C.  PIGS. 

August  and  September  farrow.  Two  Brood  Sows; 
registered  stock.  Pairs  and  trios  not  akin.  Farmer’s 
prices.  F.  J.  SCHWARTZ,  East  Pharsalia.N  Y. 


GO— GREENWOOD  HERD  HOLSTEINS— <30 

Write  for  prices  for  best  bred  and  finest  BULL  CALVES  in  America.  Fine  show  animals  one  month 
to  one  year  old.  Sire  contains  one-half  the  blood  of  Katy  SPOFFOR1)  CORONA,  the  World's  Champion 
Heifer  in  her  class.  In  private,  official,  show,  and  economic  records  she  has  no  equal. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  America’s  leading  strain  for22  years.  ENGLISH  BERKSHIRES 
Long  Distance  ’Phone.  E.  H.  KNAPP  &  SON,  Fabius,  N.  Y. 
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USE  OF  THE  HAND  SEPARATOR . 

The  cream  separator  is  a  money  saver  on 
any  farm  'where  two  or  more  cows  are  kept. 
We  prefer  to  separate  our  cream  at  home, 
because  in  the  first  place  it  saves  handling 
of  milk,  as  drawing  to  creamery,  and  then 
we  have  the  warm,  sweet  skim-milk  to  feed 
to  pigs  and  calves.  We  find  it  much  more 
profitable  than  the  deep  setting  process,  as 
it  saves  such  a  lot  of  time  and  labor.  As 
to  drawbacks,  our  separator  has  not  given  us 
the  least  trouble  in  its  two  years  of  use. 
Of  course  on  cold  mornings  the  cream  does 
not  separate  as  readily,  but  some  warm 
water  run  through  it  first  overcomes  all 
this.  Almost  everybody  around  here,  as  this 
is  somewhat  of  a  dairy  section,  uses  a  hand 
separator,  and  they  all  think  them  the 
thing  to  have.  K.  l.  b.  h. 

Connecticut. 

I  have  used  a  hand  separator  for  five  years 
and  think  it  a  very  handy  way  for  dispos¬ 
ing  of  the  milk.  During  that  time  I  have 
visited  about  30  farmers  three  or  four  times 
each  week,  gathering  their  cream  and  taking 
it  to  the  creamery  to  be  made  into  butter, 
and  I  find  that  the  baby  separator  is  finding 
great  favor  among  the  farmers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  It  does  away  with  that  daily  trip  to 
the  creamery,  and  is  easier  to  wash  than  the 
cans,  and  the  advantage  of  having  the  warm, 
sweet  and  clean  skim-milk,  which  can  be  fed 
to  the  calves  and  pigs  in  half  an  hour  after 
taking  from  the  cow,  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Because  of  these  advantages  I  think  it  more 
profitable  than  the  other  method.  Turning 
the  separator  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
drawback,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  as  such. 
The  separator  turns  easily,  and  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  can  be  separated  in  a  short 
time.  The  farmers  were  led  to  adopt  the 
hand  separator  through  their  dissatisfaction 
with  sending  their  whole  milk  to  the  cream¬ 
ery,  and  the  result  was  that  the  local  cream¬ 
ery  was  closed,  while  the  separator  was  fast 
becoming  popular.  I  consider  the  baby  sepa¬ 
rator  the  first  step  of  the  progressive  farmer 
and  the  manufacture  of  our  own  products 
the  second.  i<\  w.  bliss. 

Franklin  Co.,  Vt. 

About  12  years  ago  I  traded  a  property, 
house  and  lot,  in  New  York  for  a  small  farm 
of  115  acres  in  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  as¬ 
suming  a  mortgage  of  .$1,850.  I  have  paid 
$1,150  on  mortgage.  I  moved  on  the  farm 
in  1893.  At  that  time  nearly  every  farmer 
was  selling  cream  at  the  creamery.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  suit;  used  a  Cooley  creamer  for  sepa¬ 
rating  until  a  year  ago.  I  have  been  rais¬ 
ing  calves  every  year  and  had  to  warm  the 
milk  for  them ;  it  would  sometimes  be  neg¬ 
lected  and  get  too  hot.  Being  alone,  it  took 
too  much  of  my  time,  so  I  concluded  to  buy 
a  hand  separator.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  results.  The  skim-milk  is  ready 
to  feed  as  soon  as  separated.  It  has  been 
the  custom  of  all  the  farmers  in  this  section 
to  separate  their  milk  at  home,  saving  a  trip 
to  the  creamery  every  day,  and  having  to 
warm  the  milk  if  fed  on  their  return. 
The  creamery  company  gathers  the  cream 
at  the  farmer's  door  and  pays  for  it  by  the 
per  cent  of  butter  fat  it  contains.  We  have 
a  market  for  butter  at  25  cents  in  Sum¬ 
mer  and  30  cents  in  Winter,  which  I  think  is 
better  than  selling  cream.  This  section  is 
better  adapted  to  grasses  than  raising  grain 
on  account  of  the  elevation  of  the  country. 
The  Summers  are  cool ;  the  last  three  sea¬ 
sons  there  has  been  no  corn  grown  that 
would  do  to  grind  for  feed.  Brices  of  all 
farm  produce  are  generally  good.  Potatoes 
bring  a  good  price  ;  they  sold  from  the  field 
for  65  to  75  cents  per  bushel.  The  pastures 
are  poor  on  account  of  the  brush  that  is 
allowed  to  grow.  A  number  of  city  people 
have  located  here  in  the  last  few  years.  I 
think  the  chances  for  paying  for  a  home 
equally  as  good  in  Connecticut  as  in  New 
York  State,  taking  the  price  of  land  into' 
consideration.  As  a  rule  the  people  appear 
to  be  contented.  C.  R.  F. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn. 


PIG  READY  TO  DIE. 

I  have  a  Spring  pig  about  six  months  old. 
lie  ate  well  and  did  well  through  the  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall  until  about  six  weeks  ago, 
when  he  began  to  eat  less,  until  now  he  does 
not  eat  half  what  he  ought  for  a  pig  of  his 
size.  lie  would  probably  weigh  about  200 
pounds  dressed.  He  seems  healthy  and  live¬ 
ly;  will  play  around  the  pen  at  a  great  rate. 
I  put  about  a  quart  of  corn  in  his  trough;  he 
will  commence  eating  as  though  he  would  eat 
it  in’ a  few  minutes,  hut  I  have  to  take  about 
half  of  it  out  again.  I  have  tried  meal,  small 
potatoes,  pumpkin  boiled,  but  there  is  always 
some  left  of  whatever  I  give  him.  It  is  not 
because  I  give  him  too  much  at  a  time.  What 
can  I  do  to  make  him  eat  more?  I  have 
cut  green  clods  and  thrown  into  his  pen 
every  few  days,  also  cabbage,  but  do  not 
seen  to  make  him  have  any  better  appetite. 

No.  Blandford,  Mass.  e.  c.  s. 

E.  C.  S.  has  a  pretty  good  pig  with  gross 
weight  250  pounds  at  six  months  old.  If  he 
was  mine  I  would  relieve  him  from  further 
eating  as  soon  as  convenient  to  put  him  In 
the  meat  barrel.  He  has  always  been  well 


fed,  and  is  doubtless  very  fat  for  his  age,  and 
has  reached  a  point  where  he  probably  eats 
but  little  if  any  more  than  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  animal  heat,  and  is  not  gaining  any. 
Just  now  that  pig  is  enjoying  life  at  the 
owner’s  expense.  lie  is  not  hungry,  or  else 
he  would  eat  more.  lie  is  not  cold,  as  he 
is  fat  inside  and  out.  Had  he  eaten  less 
and  kept  himself  thin  in  the  hope  of  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  longer  life  now  he  would  have 
to  eat  to  keep  warm  and  then  find  it  a  diffi¬ 
cult  matter,  and  his  owner  would  be  in  a 
quandary  why  he  did  not  fatten  as  he  con¬ 
sumed  so  much.  The  only  way  to  improve  his 
appetite  that  I  know  of  is  to  reduce  feed  stilj 
further.  This  will  not  pay,  because  he  will 
lose  flesh  that  must  be  put  on.  The  truth  is 
he  has  gone  beyond  the  profitable  feeding  pe¬ 
riod,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  Is  to  sell  or 
butcher  him.  joiix  m.  jamison. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  PUREBRED  BEEF 
CATTLE. 

My  opinion  is  that  if  cattle  breeding  ever 
looked  favorable  it  is  just  now,  for  nearly 
every  breeder  in  my  locality  is  and  has  been 
culling  out  his  herd.  By  the  time  a  farmer 
can  grade  a  herd  the  price  of  beef  will  be  in 
better  shape  than  ever.  x.  w.  wagner. 

Fremont,  O. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  large  corn 
crop  all  around  this  country,  and  as  farmers 
are  buying  cattle  cheap  a  great  many  are 
feeding.  I  think  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
money  to  be  made  on  them,  though  at  the 
present  time  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  over¬ 
done.  I  have  been  in  the  cattle  business  all 
my  life,  and  heartily  recommend  the  using  of 
purebred  bulls.  f.  a.  Edwards. 

Webster  City,  Iowa. 

i  ne  outlook  for  beef  cattle  in  the  West  is 
very  encouraging,  also  from  the  South.  I 
have  made  quite  a  few  sales  of  late  to  west¬ 
ern  men  of  bulls  to  grade  their  herds  to  raise 
feeders.  1  should  say  your  readers  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  wise  move  by  thinking  of  putting 
beef  cattle  on  the  hill  farms,  as  that  is  the 
place  to  raise  good  strong-boned  feeders,  just 
what  the  corn  belt  men  need.  I  would  not 
advise  them  to  put  in  any  big  amount  of 
money  in  purebred  bulls  at  the  present  time; 
have  them  buy  their  bulls  around  $75,  as 
yearlings,  and  $100  as  two-year-olds,  and 
then  the  bulls  will  bring  most  of  their  in¬ 
vested  price  to  the  butcher.  g.  it.  ijoxik. 

Thornton,  Ill. 

I  think  the  purebred  cattle  business  has  a 
bright  future  before  it  in  the  West.  The 
markets  have  been  low  for  the  past  year  or 
two,  but  now  beef  cattle  have  reached  seven 
cents,  and  I  believe  we  shall  have  a  bright 
market  for  purebred  breeding  cattle  of  a  good 
quality.  At  times,  and  during  depressing 
times,  such  as  we  have  just  been  passing 
through,  we  seem  to  have  an  over  accumula¬ 
tion  of  common  stock,  but  Ibis  only  encour¬ 
ages  us  to  cut  out  the  poorer  stock  to  breed 
the  better,  for  which  there  is  always  a  de¬ 
mand,  which  I  think  will  improve  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years.  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  me  breeding  of  purebred  cattle  on 
any  of  the  eastern  farms,  since  by  so  doing 
they  can  consume  the  products  of  the  farms, 
and  thus  increase  their  fertility  and  enhance 
their  value.  w.  b.  seeley. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

As  to  the  outlook  for  beef  cattle,  in  my 
opinion  there  is  no  more  substantial  enter¬ 
prise.  Our  own  country  has  to  have  beef  to 
eat;  besides,  we  have  to  furnish  some  of  the 
outside  countries.  Within  the  lvast  three  or 
four  years  the  beef  producers  are  learning 
to  use  absolutely  the  best  bulls  they  can  get 
to  breed  up  their  cattle.  The  Hereford  we 
find  will  mature  quicker  by  one  year  than 
any  other  breed,  and  is  ready  to  market  at 
two  years  old,  making  what  we  call  baby 
beef.  As  to  the  beef  cattle  being  overdone, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible.  The  packers 
and  those  who  have  selfish  motives  in  view 
sometimes  intimate  such  through  the  press, 
but  the  enterprise  and  resources  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  such  that  if  we  have  more 
beef  than  we  can  eat  at  home  we  will  can  it 
or  find  some  way  of  sending  it  to  foreign 
countries.  o.  Harris. 

Harris,  Mo. 

In  my  opinion  the  breeding  of  beef  cattle 
in  the  East  can  be  more  profitably  carried 
on  now  and  in  the  future  than  it  has  been 
possible  in  the  past.  The  range  land  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  West  are  fast  reducing  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  breeding  beef  on  the  range,  and  there¬ 
by  increasing  the  breeding  of  cattle  on  farms. 
In  the  selection  of  a  breed  of  cattle  or  a  bull 
to  breed  up  with  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Short-horn  is  the  best  milch  breed  among 
the  beef  types,  and  that  there  are  successful 
Short-horn  herds  both  in  this  and  in  the  old 
country,  and  added  to  the  milch  product  of 
the  Short-horn  is  the  calf  that  makes  a  good 
beef  steer  and  the  dry  cow  that  can  be  read¬ 
ily  fattened  and  turned  at  a  price  that  good 
beef  always  demands.  I  find  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  past  two  years  in  the  demand 
from  owners  of  dairy  breeds  through  this  part 
of  the  country  for  Short-horn  bulls,  and  it  is 
evident  that  they  are  coming  around  to  this 
way  of  breeding  to  gain  the  advantages  of 
breeding  a  dual-purpose  class  of  cattle.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  range  of  nearly 
four  cents  per  pound  between  the  price  of 


good  steers  and  inferior  ones  on  the  Chicago 
market.  There  is  no  way  for  the  breeder  to 
secure  the  top  prices  except  by  the  use  of 
good  beef-producing  types  of  bulls,  and  the 
present  outlook  is  that  beef  cattle  will  be 
much  higher  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
than  they  have  been  at  any  time  this  year. 
In  fact,  they  have  reached  that  point  now, 
and  with  reduced  breeding  operations  the 
outlook  is  that  we  will  have  more  smaller 
herds,  better  cattle  and  better  prices. 

Waukesha,  Wis.  F.  w.  iiarding. 

A  Hen  Record. — I  send  you  the  record  of 
my  hens  for  11  months,  commencing  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1903.  The  record  is  for  46  hens, 
mostly  White  Leghorns.  I  used  about  20  for 
sitters  and  mothers,  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  I  made  no  record  for 
November,  as  some  pullets  had  commenced 
to  lay.  December,  1903,  389  ;  January,  1904, 
505  ;  February,  442  ;  March,  696  ;  April,  771 ; 
May,  872;  June,  632;  July,  677 ;  August,  810; 
September,  649 ;  October,  293.  Total,  6,736. 

Springwater,  N.  Y.  R.  .r.  k. 

Pepper  for  Mice. — I  notice  on  page  861 
a  letter  from  J.  M.  H.,  Dublin,  Texas,  asking 
how  to  keep  rabbits  from  eating  young  fruit 
trees.  For  three  years  in  succession  the  field 
mice  ate  my  seed  sweet  corn  as  soon  as  it  was 
planted.  The  fourth  Spring  I  crumbled  up 
red  peppers  in  a  dish,  put  my  shelled  seed 
sweet  corn  on  top,  then  put  just  enough  water 
on  top  to  cover  the  corn.  After  the  corn  had 
soaked  two  days  I  planted  it  and  I  never 
missed  a  kernel  as  far  as  I  could  see  in  the 
stand  of  corn.  Now,  why  won't  a  wash  of 
strong  pepper  water  keep  rabbits  from  eating 
young  fruit  trees?  This  pepper  water  mixed 
with  lime  water  might  be  better  for  the  trees. 

Julian,  Cal.  _  h.  f.  w. 

“John  said  ef  I  ever  married  agin  his 
ghost  would  come  back  an’  haunt  me," 
said  the  widow.  “You  reckon  he’ll  be  as 
good  as  his  word?”  “I  ain’t  a  bit  afeard 
of  it.  I’ve  got  two  tons  o’  granite  over 
him,  an’  a  spiked  steel  railin’  all  around. 
John’s  thar  to  stay!” — Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion. 


Separators 


The  Only 
Modern 
Separator 
Bowl 

Why  buy  a  separator 
filled  with  bottomless  cake 
pans,  punched  and  bent 
sections  of  stove  pipe,  or 
other  complicated  parts  ? 

The  only  modern 
bowl  has  no  contrap¬ 
tions;  is  as  simple,  light 
and  easily  handled  as  any 
woman  could  wish.  The 
illustration  shows  it. 

Write  for  catalog  K-153 
and  learn  about  the  best 
and  most  attractive 
separator  ever  built — the 
Tubular. 


The  Sharpies  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


P.  M.  Sharpie* 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


THIS  COOKER 

makes  feed  gq  twice  as  far, 
cooks  all  kinds  of  feed,  serves  a 
dozen  other  farm  purposes.  The 

Farmers’  Favorite 

Js  made  to  last;  heaviest  strong¬ 
est  low-priced  cooker  made. 

Model  service  in  soap,  sugar,  ap¬ 
ple  butter  making,  butchering, 
etc.  Write  for  circular  and  prices  today 
L.  R.  Lewis,  12  Main  St,  Cortland,  N.Y 


A  Lady  can  hold  him. 


“of  the  BEERY  BIT 
TOUR  OITS  IN  ONE 

Cnre»  Kltkers,  ltunawajH,  Pullers, 
Shyers,  ele.  Send  for  Bit  on  Ten 
Days’  Trial  and  circular  showing 
the  four  distinct  ways  of  using  it. 
Prof.  J.Q.  Beery,  Pleasant  H1U,  Ohio. 
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POULT  R  YjWjl  the 

”j  P o  U  LT  R  Y  L I N  E— Fencing,  Feed,  Incu- 
ibators*  Live  Stock,  Brooders— anything — 
jit’s  our  business.  Call  or  let  us  send  you 
jour  Illustrated  Catalogue— it’s  free  for  the 
j  asking — it's  worth  having. 

jExcelsior  Wire  &  Poultry  Supply  Co., 

.jDept.  H.G.  26  &  28  Vesey  Street.  New  York  City. 
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Tuttle’s  Elixir 

$100.00  REWARD. 

Cures  all  species  of  lameness , 
curbs ,  splints ,  contracted 
cords,  thrush,  etc.,  in  horses. 
Equally  good  for  internal 
use  in  colic,  distemper, foun¬ 
der,  pneumonia,  etc.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Used  and  endorsed 
by  Adams  Express  Company . 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

TUTTLE’S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page 
book,  “  Veterinary  Experience,”  free. 

TITTLE'S  ELIXIR  CO.,  30  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  lass. 

Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs  -  none  genuine  but  Tuttle’B. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


Green  bone  is  the  greatest  egg  producer 
known.  JINN’S 

LaHest  Model  Bone  Cutter 

OntO  Days’  Free  Trial. 

No  money  asked  for  until  you  prove  our 
guaranty  that  Mann’*  Latent  will  cut 
all  kinds  of  bone  easier,  faster  and  in  bet¬ 
ter  shape  than  any  other.  If  not,  send  it 
back  at  our  expense.  Isn’t  that  better  for 
you  than  to  pay  cash  inadvance  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  you  never  tried?  Catalogue  free. 

F.  W.  MANN  CO.,  Box  15  .MILFORD, MASS, 


SHOEMAKER’S  BOOK 

on  POULTRY 

and  almanac  for  1905,  contain h  224 
paKCH.wltli  many  fine  colored  platenof 
fowls  true  to  life.  Ittells  all  about  chickens, 
their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  All  about 
INCUBATORS  and  how  to  oporate  them. 
All  about  poultry  houses  and  how  to  build 
them.  It's  roally  an  oncyclopicdia  of  chicken- 
dom.  You  need  it.  Price  only  1  5c. 
SHOEMAKER,  Box  8  I  3,  FREEPORT,  ILL. 


C.  C. 


AutomaticC 

incubators  by  a  practical  man. 
Simple  and  easy  to  operate. 

THE  IDEAL 

hatches  in  a  way  that  makes 

„  £y!,ry  30  DAYS  TRUU. 

‘  Results  guaranteed.  Send  for 
■  free  book  on  Incubators,  Brooders,  Poultry  and  Supplies. 

MJOAflIcrCoJBox9TjFreepOTtj^ 


SAFE  SIDE 

Don’t  invite  failure  by  buying  un¬ 
tried  machines.  For  many  years 

Successful 

Incubators  &  Brooders 

have  been  the  standard.  Best  results  with  1  east  care. 
Incubator,  poultry  and  poultry  supply  catalogue 
FREE.  Poultry  paper  one  year  10  cents. 

Dos  Moines  Incubator  Co.,  Dopt.  90,  Dos  Molnoa,  la. 


fcollH  howto  make  money 

—How  to  raise  young  chicks 
for  early  springmarkets  when 
prices  are  high .  How  to  make 
a  profit  on  ducks.  How  to 
feed  for  heavy  fowls.  How 
to  make  hens  lay.  Why  not 
get  an  adequate  return  from 
poultry?  Why  not  try  modern 
methods  this  year? 

Why  not  learn  atxmt  incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooders  from  a  firm 
who  have  been  in  business  since 
1867, and  who  know  how  to  make 
satisfactory  machines?  Write  us 
for  the  book  today.  It  is  free. 

GEO.  ERTELCO.. 
Quincy,  Ill. 


IS?  ORNIAS 


Incubators 
&  Brooders 


Low 


in  price.  Fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  free  catalogue. 

BANTA  MFG.  CO.,  LIGONIER,  INDIANA.  FrieCatilog  < 


$  I  0-8°  For 
I  A  200  Egg 
^INCUBATOR 

Perfect  in  construction  and 
action.  Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalog  to-day. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Ill 


STRICTLY 

“"AUTOMATIC 


Poultry  Pays  pSfc, 

if  you  use  “The  World’s  Standard 
Hatcher,”  the 

CYPHERS 

Incubator. 

Your  money  back  i  f  It  does  not  satisfy. 


Complete  catalog  and  poultry  guide,  212  pages 
1 1 )  6<X)  i  Uustratioog.  Free  ,  1  f  you  send  ad- 
TNRnilftHnifT  1  dresses  of  two  friends  who  keep  good  poultry  and 
■inKUUUnUUl  m.ntloDthUp*p«r.  Addr.»S  n,«rMt  office. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

Buffalo,  Boston,  Chicago,  Now  York,  Kansas  City  or  San  Francisco. 


BMII  TBV  PAPER,  illustM,  20  pagea. 
rUULini  25  cents  per  year.  4  months* 
trial  10  cents.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free  to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  alone  10 cents.  Catalogue  of  poultri 
books  free.  Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES- 

■  The  Kind  t  hat  Make  Eggs— All  per  100  lbs- 

Uecleaned  Ground  Oyster  8tiells,50c;  Mico  Grit  tor 
Poultry, 60c.;  Mico  Grit  for  Pigeons.OOc. ;  AllcoGritfor 
Chicks,  Ole  ;  Saui;s  Poultry  Scratching  Food,  $1.85; 
Saul  s  Poultry  Mush  Food,  $2;  Saul’s  Pigeon  Food,  $2; 
Saul’sChlck  Food,  $2.50;  CutClover,$1.00;  CloverMeal, 
$1  60;  Pure  Ground  Beef  Scraps,  $2  25;  Pure  Meat 
Meal,  $2.25;  Pure  Meat  and  Bone,  $2.25;  Pure  Poultry 
Bone,  $2.25;  Pure  Bone  Meal,  $2.25;  Hemp  Seed,  $3.60; 
Sunflower  Seed,  $4.25;  Chicken  Millet,  $2.50  Cata¬ 
logue  mailed  free. 

CHAS.  F.  SAUL,  220-224  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y 


BUY  SUCCESS 
POULTRY  FOOD 

it’s  best  for  moulting  fowls,  also  laying  hens.  It 
contains  clover,  meat,  bone  and  linseed  meal,  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  corn,  wheat  and  oats  ground.  100 
lb.  sacks,  $1.75  F.  O.  B.  cars,  at  Colchester;  500  lb  lots, 
$8.00;  1UU0  lbs.,  $15.00.  Oyster  shells,  100  lb.  sacks, 50c; 
500  lbs.,  $2.00;  20001bs.,  $7.50  F.  O.  B.  cars.  New  Haven 
Ct.  W  rite  us  for  prices  on  cut  clover  and  meat  meal, 

CASE  BROS.,  Colchester,  Conn. 
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HUMOROUS 


A  millionaire  up  in  St.  Croix 
Bought  an  automobile  for  a  tolx. 
lie  ran  down  six  men, 

Killed  four  cows  and  a  hen, 

And  then  scorched  home  burning  with  joix. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

“I  have  been  very  much  interested  in 
these  experiments  with  tetrahedral  kites,” 
said  the  man  with  gold  glasses.  “Yes,” 
answered  Mrs.  Cumrox  complacently,  “but 
I  have  about  concluded  that  the  surest 
way  to  get  rid  of  all  such  things  is  to 
boil  the  drinking  water.” — Washington 
Star. 

“Well,  I  went  to  church  this  morning,” 
said  the  patent-churn  man  on  a  recent 
Sabbath.  “Your  pastor  is  a  very  dog¬ 
matic  man,  isn’t  he?”  “Just  tollably  so,” 
returned  the  landlord  of  the  tavern  at 
Polkville,  Ark.  “He  owns  only  about  ten 
or  ’leven  of  ’em.” — Puck. 

An  old  lady  took  her  little  grandson  to 
a  museum,  and  when  they  came  to  a  lion 
with  gaping  mouth  the  boy  hung  back. 
“Don’t  be  afraid,  Harold,”  the  lady  said — 
“that  lion  is  stuffed.”  “Yes,”  said  Harold, 
“but  may  be  he  isn’t  stuffed  so  full  that 
he  couldn’t  find  room  for  a  little  boy  like 
me !” — Melbourne  Australasian. 

“I  thought  you  told  me,”  she  com¬ 
plained  when  he  had  taken  her  home  to 
his  people,  “that  your  father  was  one  of 
this  town’s  most  prominent  citizens.” 
“Well,  that’s  what  he  is.  How  could  a 
man  who  stands  six  feet  four  in  his  socks 
and  weighs  280  pounds  be  anything  but 
prominent  in  a  place  containing  less  than 
5,000  inhabitants?” — 'Chicago  Record-Her¬ 
ald. 

Brown  :  “I  say,  old  man,  who’s  that 
very  plain  elderly  lady  you  were  walking 
with — now  sitting  there?”  Smith  (the  im¬ 
pecunious,  who  married  money)  :  “Oh, 
that’s  my  wife.”  Brown:  “Your  wife! 
But” — (lowering  his  voice)  “she  has  only 
one  eye  and  so  awfully — I  beg  your  par¬ 
don — but — ”  Smith  (pleasantly)  :  “You 
needn’t  whisper,  old  man.  She’s  deaf!” 
— Punch. 

“K’ck!”  chuckled  the  Old  Codger,  in 
the  midst  of  his  perusal  of  the  village 
newspaper.  “I  sh’u’d  judge  that  here  ’s 
mention  of  about  the  peculiarest  critter 
ever  born  in  captivity !  A  feller  is  ad¬ 
vertisin’  for  sale  a  Jersey  cow,  givin’ 
’leven  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  couple  of  tons 
of  hay,  a  jump-seat  buggy,  four  hives  of 
bees,  and  a  good  second-hand  harrow. 
Pretty  unusual  sort  of  a  cow  I  sh’u’d 
surmise.  K’ck !” — Puck. 

“Say,  I’ve  got  a  scheme,”  said  the  in¬ 
ventive  genius,  “that  will  make  me  in¬ 
dependent  for  life  if  I  succeed  in  perfect¬ 
ing  it.”  “What  is  it?”  asked  his  friend. 
“It  has  been  estimated,”  continued  the  in¬ 
ventive  one,  “that  one  ordinary  female 
house-fly  will  lay  20,000  eggs  in  a  season.” 
“Yes,”  answered  the  friend,  “but  what’s 
the  scheme?”  “I  propose,”  replied  the 
genius,  “to  graft  the  house-fly  on  the  barn¬ 
yard  hen.” — Pick-Me-Up. 

When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The 
R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a  quick  reply  and 
“a  square  deal.”  See  guarantee,  page  8. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY,  BE8T 

MIXED  PAINTS 

AiWHOLESlLE  PRICKS,  Delivered  FREE 
Fer  Rouses,  Barns,  Roofs,  all  colors,  and  SAVE  Dealers 
•roflts.  In  nse  61  years.  Officially  Endorsed  by  the 
Orange.  Low  prices  will  surprise  you.  Write  for  Samples. 

0.  W.  1NGERS0LL.  246  Plymouth  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  WORLD’S  CHAMPION 
DAIRY  BUTTER  MAKER 

cr  — — — i 

Mrs.  L  <.  HOLMES,  of  Owatonna,  Minn., 


secured  'J^ 

1st,  2d 


>  HIGHEST  SCORE  on  Dairy  Butter  in  the 


the  Wor^/'S;Fair,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  thereby  winning  the 

World’s  ampionship. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  McRostie,  of  the  same  place,  secured  the 
SWEEPSTAKES  at  the  3d  scoring,  in  same  contests. 

Proof  enough  that  the  U.  S.  makes  the  best  butter 

BECAUSE  EACH  ONE 


the  -4th  butter  scoring  contests  held  at 


USES 


The  U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

The  most  simple,  durable  and  thorough 
machine  for  any  dairyman  who  wants  to 
produce  the  best  butter  at  the  least  cost. 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BE  LLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 

Send  for  Handsome  Booklet  in  Colors  Illustrating  “  The  U.  S.  Way” 
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GOOD  INCOMES  FOB  ALL 

25to  30  per  cent  commission 

to  get  orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas, 
Coffees,  Spices,  Extracts  and  Baking 
Powder.  Beautiful  Pretents  and  Coupons 
with  every  purchase.  CHARGES  PAID. 
Por  prompt  attention  address  Mr.  J.  J.  D. 
care  of 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289,  81-33  Vesey  St.  ,New  York. 


Great  Western  “s™. 

When  you  load  it  you  know  its 
parts  are  equal  to  their  duties. 

Every  Acre  Produces 

A  Third  Wore 

by  a  proper  top  dressing  of 
manure.  The  Great  Western 
does  it  evenly,  thick  or  thin, 
as  wanted,  and  equals  15  men  with  the  fork.  Spreads  so  you  get  the  full  manure  value— none 
thrown  in  chunks  or  piles  to  waste.  Handles  manure  in  all  conditions,  and  all  kinds  of  fertil¬ 
izers.  Endless  Apron.  Hood  and  Endgate,  Non-Bunchable  Rake,  Light  Draft,  Ball  and 
Socket  Bearings,  Strength  and  Durability,  are  exclusive  Great  Western  features.  Sold  under 
strong  guarantee.  Stocks  carried  and  shipments  made  from  cities  in  your  section.  \Y  rite  for 
catalogue,  showing  latest  improvements.  It  tells  how  to  apply  manure  to  secure  best  results. 

Smith  Manure  Spreader  Co.,  13  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


P 


ALMER  GASOLINE  ENGINES 

Five  Horse  Power,  $150.00 

WOOD  SAWING  OUTFITS  ON  WHEELS  Three  Horse  Po"'er’  *200 


Send  for  Catalog,  T3  A  T  .IVrTl  n-t 


Five  Horse  Power,  $250 

Cos  Cob,,  Cor  n. 


Ever  offered  with  full  guarantee,  10  days  trial  allowed.  Grinds 
15  to  25  bu.  per  hour,  ear  com,  small  grain,  etc.  Two  sets  burrs,  fine 
and  coarse  with  every  mill. 

Runs  Easily — Grinds  Rapidly 

All  other  styles  for  sweep  and  power,  wood  saws  and  horse¬ 
powers  shown  in  new,  free  catalogue  R  Write  for  special  introduc¬ 
tory  prices.  THE  VICTOR  FEED  MILL  CO.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


.00  buy.  the  bo»« 
— -  2-hor.e  gaso- 
_  line  engine  one.rth, 

complete  with  water  and  gaso¬ 
line  tanks,  batteries  and  con¬ 
nections.  Every  engine  I. 
guaranteed  absolutely  per¬ 
iod.  Has  our  new  .olid 
cylinder  head. 
“No  gaskets  to 
blow  on  t," 
Snap  spark  ig¬ 
niter.  Perfect 
governor  & 
generator. 
Forged 
steel 
[crank 
shaft, 
phosphor 
bronze 
.bush  - 
Ungs. 
Simp- 

glno  ever  produced.  Fewer' Part.,  Efficiency.' 

SIS®.  Economy,  Lowest  Price.  Easiest  engine  on 
Y1-6'  .,CUT  THIS  AD  OUT  and  send  it  to  us 
JtTn  y°n  catalog  I  ree.  It  gives  more  infor¬ 

mation  on  gasoline  enprines  than  was  ever  printed  before. 
C H I CAGO  GASp LINE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
07  North  Jotfer.on  Street,  Chicago,  III.  * 


Gas  and  Gasoline 
ENGINES 

Made  from  IK  to 
60  horse  power. 
Honestly  and 
solidly  con¬ 
structed.  Over 
7000inuse;  have 
all  the  good 
features  grow¬ 
ing  out  Of  our 

14  Years  Continuous  Experience 

Simple  and  durable.  We  have  something  new 
of  special  value  at  low  cost.  Can  make  prompt 
shipments.  Write  for  Catalog  and  information. 

C.  LAMBERT  Gas  ©  Gasoline  Engine  Co. 
Anderson,  Indiana. 


A  GOOD  NAME  IS  BETTER 
THAN  PROMISES.  Buy  the 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine 

and  you  will  have  reliable, 
safe  and  economical  power, 
lll'd  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Waterloo  Gasoline 
Engine  Co., 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 


A  Never  Failing  Water  Supply, 

with  absolute  safety,  at  small  cost  may  be  had  by  using  the 

Improved  Rider  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine  and 
Improved  Ericsson  Hot  Air  Pumping  Engine. 

Built  by  us  for  more  than  30  years  and  sold  In  every  country  in  the  world  Exclu¬ 
sively  Intended  for  pumping  water.  May  be  run  by  any  Ignorant  boy  or  woman. 

So  well  built  that  their  durability  is  yet  to  be  determined,  engines  which  were  sold 
30  years  ago  being  still  in  active  service. 

Send  stamp  for  -‘C4  '  Catalogue  to  nearest  office 

RIDER-ERICSSON  ENGINE  CO., 

35  Warren  St.,  New  York.  239  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

40  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  692  Craig  St.,  Montreal,  P. 

40  North  7th  St.,  Philadelphia.  22  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  N.  8.  W. 

_ -  Teniente-Kaj  71.  Havana.  Cuba. _ 


ANOTHER 

GOLD  MEDAL 

FOR 

RUBEROID 

ROOFING, 

THIS  TIME  AT  THE 

Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 

Ruberoid  Roofing  hasreceived  the  medal 
of  highest  award  at  all  the  great  World’s 
Expositions,  including  Chicago,  Paris,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Omaha.  Brussels, Charleston. St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Turin.  Stettin,  Grasse.  Husseldorf, 
Coolgardie,  American  Institute,  New  York, 
and  elsewhere.  Send  for  samples. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY, 

IOO  William  St.,  New  York. 
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